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PREFACE 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


Geography  is  a  science  highly  interesting  and  eminently  useful.  The  naicr*. 
features  and  physical  condition  of  the  earth,  its  continents  and  islands,  it*  oceans 
and  seas,  its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  mountains  and  other  natural  features.  «ad  the 
soil,  with  its  products,  are  well  calculated  to  excite  and  to  gratify  a  national 
curiosity.  But  an  acquaintance  with  its  inhabitants,  in  all  their  vast  variety, 
from  barbarism  to  refinement,  their  social  state,  their  civil  institutions,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  cities  which  have  been  reared,  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  all  the  other  means  by  which  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life  have  been  multiplied,  constitutes  an  extensive  and  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  With  all  this,  geography,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  concerned ;  and 
this  science  is  well  calculated  to  interest  the  curiosity  of  the  young,  and  it  loses 
none  of  its  attractions  in  mature  years.  The  geography  which  is  universally 
studied  ixi  all  our  schools,  though  it  lays  an  important  foundation  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  advancing  intelligence 
of  mature  life.  Something  more  in  detail  is  necessary  to  gratify  the  appetite 
thus  early  excited ;  and  systematic,  scientific,  and  extended  geographies  and 
gazetteers  are  demanded  by  the  wants  and  the  taste  of  the  community. 

A  good  general  gazetteer  is,  at  present,  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States. 
So  frequent  and  extensive  are  the  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  much,  even  in 
a  good  gazetteer,  which,  within  a  limited  period,  becomes  obsolete  and  incorrect. 
Most  of  the  gazetteers  which  have  been  recently  published  have  been  construct- 
ed on  the  basis  of  those  which  were  produced  many  years  since ;  and,  like  an 
old  house,  however  carefully  and  extensively  repaired,  necessarily  partake,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  imperfection  of  their  origin. 

The  most  splendid  gazetteer  recently  issued  in  Great  Britain  is  that  by 
M*Culloch,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  a  work  which 
has  eojoyed  an  extensive  and  deserved  popularity;  and  the  American  pub- 
lishers believe  that  thev  are  performing  an  important  service  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  by  presenting  them  with  his  valuable  gazetteer,  with  all  the  matter  in 
the  English  edition,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  United 
States  (which  has  been  entirely  composed  anew,  and  greatly  extended),  at  less 
than  one  third  of  the  price  of  the  original  work. 

The  author  of  this  gazetteer  has  constructed  his  work  upon  the  basis  of  no 
former  similar  work,  and  it  is  "  drawn  up  from  original  sources,  and  with  as 
much  care  and  discrimination  as  possible."* 

«*  Systematical  works,  in  which  the  various  details  with  respect  to  the  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  political  state  of  a  country  or  district  are  arranged  in  their  nat- 
ural order,  in  a  consecutive  narrative,  are  probably  best  adapted  for  the  use  of 
the  student  and  scientific  reader.  But  dictionaries  are  decidedly  more  conve- 
nient, and  better  fitted  for  public  use.  When  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
they  are  easy  of  consultation ;  and  if  properly  compiled,  the  articles  in  them 

•  The  portions  narked  as  quotations  are  extracted  from  the  English  edition.  This  seemed  preferable  to 
r*ving  the  whole  original  preface,  and  subjoining  a  separate  preface  to  the  American  edition. 
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are  not  connected  and  mixed  up  with  others,  but  are  separately  complete,  sup- 
plying the  inquirer  with  independent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  precise  and  well' 
authenticated  information.  Such  works  seem,  from  the  extreme  diversity  ana 
interest  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  peculiarly  fitted  to  '  excite  curiosity  by  then 
variety,  to  encourage  diligence  by  their  facility,  and  reward  application  b) 
their  usefulness.'  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  they  have  generally 
even  when  their  execution  has  been  very  indifferent,  enjoyed  a  large  share  ol 
popularity." 

It  is  impossible  that  a  work  of  this  kind,  without  being  immoderately  extend- 
ed, should  describe  every  place  in  the  world  ;  many  places  arc  too  unimportant 
to  encumber  such  a  work,  and  even  a  slight  mention  of  them  would  cur- 
tail very  unprofitably  the  description  of  important  places.  Every  gazetteer, 
which  is  what  it  should  be,  will  be  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  selection ; 
and  the  value  of  the  work  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  judgment  exercised 
in  the  choice  of  its  materials.  It  is  presumed  that  this  work  will  satisfy  its 
readers  in  this  respect ;  for,  while  it  is  particularly  full  in  its  principal  articles, 
affording  a  large  fund  of  geographical  information,  and  adapted  to  extensive 
reading,  it  will  oe  found  sufficiently  particular  in  regard  to  minor  and  unimpor- 
tant places.  It  is  particularly  full  on  all  the  articles  which  relate  to  the  British 
dominions,  while  no  other  portion  of  the  world  has  been  lightly  passed  over 
This  fact  will  recommend  it  to  American  readers ;  for  there  is  no  country,  ex 
cepting  their  own,  in  respect  of  which  they  desire  so  particular  information 
as  they  do  of  the  parent  country. 

But  the  American  publishers  are  sensible  that  this  work,  splendid  and  com- 
plete as  it  is  in  regard  to  other  portions  of  the  world,  needs  material  improve- 
ment and  extension  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants 
of  its  citizens.  This  will  readily  be  believed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of 
the  articles  cxclusivelyrelating  to  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
These  articles  were  prepared  with  care,  and  the  author  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  industry  with  which  he  has  consulted  recent  authorities,  and  the  candour, 
not  common  to  his  countrymen,  with  which  he  has  generally  expressed  his  opin- 
ions of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  But  those  articles  have  been  universally 
omitted,  as  it  was  believed  that  other  articles  might  be  prepared  containing 
more  valuable  and  later  information.  In  general,  the  articles  on  the  United 
Slates  have  not  only  been  multiplied,  but  greatly  extended.  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  the  fact  that  the  supplied  article  is  less  extensive  than  the 
original  one  is  in  the  general  article  on  the  United  States,  which  is  at  once  the 
most  able,  and  the  most  exceptionable  article  on  the  country  in  the  English 
edition.  It  was  thought  that  a  more  concise  article  would  answer  as  well,  since 
the  account  of  the  individual  states  is  particularly  full,  so  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary a  general  account  of  the  country  more  in  detail.  The  articles  in  the 
American  edition  relating  to  the  United  States  are  over  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred in  number.  Many  of  them  are  short,  and  yet  many  places  of  minor  im- 
portance are  necessarily  omitted.  The  object  has  been  to  condense  the  great- 
est amount  of  important  information  in  the  narrowest  possible  compass.  The 
space  allowed  did  not  admit  of  articles  of  sufficient  length  or  fulness  to  com- 
pare with  the  articles  in  the  original  work  on  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
American  edition  contains  more  than  six  thousand  seven  hundred  more  articles 
in  number,  in  the  part  which  relates  to  the  United  States,  than  the  English  edi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  selection  of  these  places  two  courses  presented  themselves.  The 
first  was  to  confine  the  articles  to  a  comparatively  lew  places,  and  to  give  to 
these  a  very  full  description.  But  this  would  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  a 
book  of  reference.  The  other  course,  which  has  been  preferred,  was  to  give 
a  concise  account  of  a  great  number  of  places,  and  to  reserve  the  principal 
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amount  of  the  room  allotted,  for  an  account  of  places  of  primary  importance. 
No  township  or  village  was  designed  to  be  omitted  if  it  contained  one  thousa&d 
inhabitants ;  and  many  are  given  with  a  much  smaller  population,  particularly  the 
capitals  of  counties,  which  are  often  inserted,  when  their  importance  in  other  re- 
spects would  not  entitle  them  to  this  distinction.  The  short  articles  contain  a 
great  amount  of  information  by  detailing  from  the  census  of  the  United  States  the 
condition  of  the  several  towns  in  regard  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  counties,  in  addition  to  these,  the  agricultural  productions;  while 
the  descriptions  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  have  a  fulness  and  particularity 
not  hitherto  attempted  in  a  general  gazetteer  of  the  United  States.  The  sources 
are  not  given,  as  in  the  English  edition,  whence  the  information  contained  in 
the  several  articles  was  derived,  as  they  are  very  numerous  and  various,  and 
would  unprofitably  encumber  the  work.  More  than  fifty  volumes,  and  as  many 
state  and  other  local  maps,  containing  the  latest  and  best  information,  have  been 
continually  consulted ;  while  much  valuable  matter,  and  of  the  most  recent  date, 
has  been  derived  from  a  personal  correspondence  with  intelligent  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  After  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  subject, 
the  editor  is  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  he  has  produced  this  part 
of  the  work  without  some  errors.  Such  a  thing  would  not  be  possible,  and  will 
not  be  expected.  A  great  source  of  the  most  valuable  information  has  been  the 
late  and  very  minute  census  and  statistics  of  the  United  States,  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  government,  with  great  labour  and  expense ;  and  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  the  information  contained  in  this  census  can  be  made 
generally  availa  ble  but  by  being  digested  into  a  gazetteer.  The  great,  unwieldy 
volumes  in  which  it  is  contained  would  rarely  be  consulted  without  a  special  ob- 
ject. The  articles  of  this  gazetteer  relating  to  the  United  States  contain  about 
four  hundred  of  these  large  and  closely-printed  pages.  By  enlarging  the  page, 
and  omitting  the  larger  type,  which  was  intended  in  the  original  work  to  desig- 
nate the  more  important  matter,  but  which  was  not  used  with  great  discrimina- 
tion, the  matter  of  the  English  edition,  with  the  additions,  has  boen  included  in 
two  volumes,  of  a  little  over  eleven  hundred  pages  each,  while  the  type,  which 
is  of  uniform  size,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  small  type,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  original  work  is  composed,  renders  the  American  edition  a  more 
readable  book  than  that  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  whole  number  of  pa- 
ges in  the  American  edition  is  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  more  than  in  the 
Eng/ish,  while  the  original  matter,  as  already  stated,  is  much  more.  In  the 
original  edition,  the  census  of  England  for  1841  was  not  used  by  the  author, 
excepting  in  the  last  part,  as  it  was  not,  probably,  attainable  when  the  work  was 
published.  A  part  of  this  census  has  been  obtained,  and  used  by  the  American 
editor,  in  the  correction  of  the  population  in  the  original  work.  This,  with  the 
occasional  insertion  of  a  few  briei  notes,  constitutes  all  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  English  edition,  exceptinginthearticlesonthe  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  English  edition,  the  author  remarks :  u  Without  neglect* 
ing  the  physical  geography  of  the  different  countries  and  places,  we  have  di- 
rected our  principal  attention  to  what  may  be  called  their  political  geography ; 
that  is,  their  industry,  institutions,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Nei- 
ther have  we  attempted  to  confine  ourselves  within  what  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  the  limits  of  a  strictly  geographical  and  statistical  work.  Whenever  the 
occasion  seemed  to  justify  it,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  commend  and  censure, 
as  well  as  to  describe;  and  have  endeavoured  to  appreciate  the  influence 
of  institutions  and  habits  on  national  welfare.  The  historical  notices  are  ne- 
cessarily brief,  and,  unless  in  the  more  important  articles,  are  mostly  restricted 
to  an  enumeration  of  leading  events.  It  did  not  enter  into  our  plan  systemati- 
cally to  notice  countries  and  places  as  they  existed  in  antiquity ;  but  whenever 
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it  was  supposed  that  such  notices  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  general  readei 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  them.  Our  object,  in  fact,  was  not  so  much 
to  compile  a  dictionary  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  that  should  be  per- 
fectly homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  produce  one  that  might  be  relied  on,  and 
should  omit  few  articles  of  importance,  and  that  ordinary  readers  should  find 
generally  instructive  and  interesting. 

"  None  can  be  more  fully  satisfied  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  even  this  much.  In  a  work  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of 
statements,  many  of  them  relating  to  matters  in  regard  to  which  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  acquire  correct  information,  perfect  accuracy  need  not  be  looked 
for.  But  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  our  work 
worthy  of  the  reader's  confidence,  and  would  fain  hope  that  its  errors  are  not 
such  as  sensibly  to  detract  from  its  utility. 

"The  maps  which  accompany  the  work  have  been  carefully  compiled  from 
the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  are  entitled  to  rank  with  the  first  of  that 
class  of  publications.  Those  of  Asia,  of  the  inland  navigation,  railways,  &c, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
will  be  found  particularly  valuable."  In  the  American  edition  the  latter  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  insertion  of  the  recent  alterations  in  the  divisions 
of  the  country  since  the  union  of  the  provinces.  There  has  also  been  inserted 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  English  edition, 
drawn  expressly  for  this  work,  which  exhibits  the  railroads  and  canals  which 
have  been  completed,  and  are  in  operation.  44  To  prevent  misapprehension,  it 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  distances  between  one  place  and  another  arc  al- 
ways, unless  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  direct.  They  have  been  mostly 
measured  on  the  best  maps,  or  deduced  from  other  good  authorities.*  With 
respect  to  the  world  at  large,  this  is  the  only  practicable  course ;  but  were  it  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  better  to  give  the  distances  according  to  the  nearest  travelled 
route,  as  people  can  rarely  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  direct  line.  In 
the  United  States,  the  distances  have  generally  been  given  according  to  the 
nearest  post-route ;  and  these  distances,  dv  means  of  the  contracts  for  carrying 
the  mail,  have  been  generally  settled  with  great  correctness. 

Abbreviations,  for  the  purpose  of  condensation,  have  been  used  in  the  origi- 
nal work,  and  in  the  American  edition,  and  the  import  of  these  abbreviations 
is,  in  general,  sufficiently  obvious.  There  are  some,  however,  which  relate  to 
the  United  States,  which  require  an  explanation.  The  distance  and  bearing 
of  each  place  is  given  from  the  capital  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  locattd,  and 
from  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  name  of  the  capital 
of  the  state  is  inserted  in  full,  and  the  distance  from  Washington  is  denoted  by 
a  capital  letter  W.  subjoined  to  the  number.  The  abbreviation  t.  denotes 
township ;  and  if  there  is  a  postoffice  in  it  of  the  same  name,  it  is  denoted  by 
p.  t.  The  letter  t>.  denotes  a  village,  or  collection  of  dwellings  compactly  built, 
and  if  it  has  a  postoffice  of  the  same  name,  it  is  expressed  by  p.  v.  attached 
to  it. 

In  the  Northern  States,  every  county  is  divided  into  townships,  generally . 
about  six  miles  square,  though  sometimes  larger,  incorporated  with  certain 
rights  and  privileges.  In  New-England  the  principal  village  generally  takes 
the  name  of  the  township ;  but  latterly  villages  have  risen  up,  generally  at  a 
distance  from  the  centre,  with  a  different  name  from  that  of  the  township.  In 
the  state  of  New- York,  villages  have  frequently  an  incorporation  distinct  from 
that  of  the  township  in  which  they  are  located,  sometimes  taking  the  same 
name,  but  more  commonly  a  different  one.  In  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  the  villages  frequently  take  different  names  from  that  of  the 
township  in  which  they  are  situated.    In  "the  states  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
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the  Ohio  River  no  such  division  as  that  of  township  exists,  and  what  are  there 
called  towns  generally  denote  a  collection  of  houses,  often  without  including 
an  incorporated  district  or  territory.    In  this  part  of  the  country  the  census 
was  chiefly  taken  only  by  counties.    In  Pennsylvania  the  incorporated  villages 
are  denominated  boroughs,  denoted  by  6.  attached  to  them ;  and  if  they  con- 
tain a  postoffice  of  the  same  name,  by  p.  b.    In  South  Carolina,  districts  an- 
swer to  counties  in  other  states,  and  the  same  is  true  of  parishes  in  Louisiana. 
In  the  new  states,  to  the  South  and  West,  the  territory  has  been  surveyed  into 
townships  of  six  miles  square ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  receive 
distinct  names,  as  in  New-England.    They  are,  at  present,  chiefly  distinguished 
by  ranges  and  numbers. 

The  editor  is  sensible  of  the  humble  Dart  which  he  has  performed  in  attempt- 
ing to  improve  this  magnificent  work  lor  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  he  believes  that  those  who  wish  to  take  a  wide  survey  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  will  be  able  to 
do  it,  by  the  aid  of  M'Culloch's  Gazetteer,  with  the  least  possible  expense  of 
time,  trouble,  or  means,  and  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  extensive  improvement, 
and  of  the  most  substantial  gratification  to  many  minds. 
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AA. 

A  A.  (be  him  of  some  null  river*  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, the  Xetht-rlandv  Hanover,  Saxony,  fee.  The  wide 
dafisnon  of  the  name  seem*  to  prove,  aa  ha*  been  judiciously 
reoiarked,  that  It  has  mate  general  signification  applicable  to 
all  the  livers  to  which  It  belongs.  Probably  It  may  be  de- 
rm*! from  the  (JelrJc  Atk  or  Jlc,  water.  There  are.  Indeed, 
two  mall  German  rivers,  one  of  which  fall*  Into  the  lake  of 
Coostaace.  and  the  other  into  the  lller,  that  are  called  Aaeh. 

AALBORG.  aa  old  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  diocese  and 
bailiwick,  and  the  principal  town  in  Jutland,  situated  about 
17  m.  item  the  sea,  oo  the  8.  ride  of  the  channel  of  the  Lym- 
hat  or  treat  internal  gulf,  entering  from  the  Catterat.  near 
arhera  k  beguss  so  expand  into  an  extensive  lake.  Lat.  57° 
J  38  -V  too*.  8°  MS-  41  '  K.   Pop.  7050.   It  is  intersected 

S two  small  ,  i  vera,  and  surrounded  by  ditches;  It  w  the  seat 
a  etaooprtc,  has  a  gymnasium  or  college,  an  episcopal 
lljOOS  ro(».,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  an  hoe- 
pro  workhouses.  Exclusive  of  distilleries  and 
,  it  hats  manufactures  of  soap,  Ash -oil,  fire-arms,  re-  | 
toed  attar,  leather,  silk,  ate.,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
atdpuiaT  And  trade :  principal  exports  corn,  flour,  fish,  butter, 
spirits,  tu.  Formerly  it  was  accessible  to  large  vessels ;  but 
ivgif  hi  Uve  graduaJ  tilling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  I-vm- 
arTii  a  is  now  accessible  only  to  the  smaller  class  of  mer- 
chantBsen,  or  those  not  drawing  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet 
water  —  |  CcXtrav,  ToMnu  dot  EXmU  Attrii,  lorn.  L,  p.  88.) 
Aalborg  mean.-*  Keitowo  ;  a  name  derived  from  the  immense 
somber  of  eel*  that  are  found  in  the  waters  In  its  vicinity. 
A  ALEX,  a  town  of  Wlrteniberg,  ctrc.  Jaxt,  cap.  baili- 
a  free  imperial  city,  on  the  Kncher,  42  rn.  E. 
It  la  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
of  wool  and  cotton,  and 
i  In  the  environs,  and 

AALSMEB,  a  village  of  Holland,  E,  side  of  the  sea  of 
Haarlem,  10  miles  8.W.  Amsterdam.    Pop.  1800. 

AALTEN.  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  Cuelderland,  7A 
■ilea  i»-8.\V.  Groenla    Pop.  3690. 

A  AR,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  the  most  considerable  in  that 
country  after  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Its  principal  sources 
are  la  the  glaciers  of  the  Bchrcikhom  and  Grmwl  mount- 
ains m  Berne  near  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Ha  vino;  united 
as  dihWest  arm*  near  Meyringcn,  it  flow*  thence  through 
the  lakes  of  Brienx  and  Than.  Escaping  from  the  latter,  it 
hakes  a  northerly  direction  till  it  reaches  Berne ;  it  then  tnm* 
W.  till  having  received  it*  tributary,  the  Saane;  it  flows 
S  R.  by  Arberf.  Soleure,  Aaran,  ate.,  till  U  unites  with  the 
,  opposite  tn  Waldshut,  Its  most  Important  tributaries 
a  the  right,  the  Emme.  Reuse,  and  Ltmmat ;  and  on 
ft.  the  Suite,  already  noticed,  and  the  Thiele.  It* 
b  shoot  170  m.   It  becomes 

upper  part  of  Its  course  it 
I  fury,  and  Is  precipitated  over 
Thai  also  a)  the  name  of  two  small  riven  to  Waldeek. 
— (Cw'i  Swiatrlmmd.  Letter*  29.  30,  fce.) 

AARAU,  or  AEAU,  •  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  cant. 
Anrgan.  on  the  Aar.  1140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  23 
an  S  L  Basle,  1st.  47©  2T  33"  N  ,  loaf.  9>V  56"  E.  Pop. 
3100.  U  to  well  built,  has  a  gymaariam,  a  whool  of  art,  a 
as****s*sr*seier  normal  school  for  the  Instruction  of  teachers, 
a  pubis:  or  cantonal  library,  a  society  of  nnrioa.nl  instruction, 
she..  TUi  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  a  cannon  founde- 
ry,  and  bleach-fields.  The  pence,  which  terminated  the  cIvB 
war  of  1711  was  concluded  here. 
AAMGAV  or  ARCOVIA,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  sep- 


AATYL. 

a  rated  by  the  Rhine  from  Baden,  having  the  canton  of  7u 
rich  on  the  K.,  that  of  Lncern  on  the  S.,  and  Soleure  and  Ba 
HI  on  the  W.  Area  502  sq.  m  Pop.  (1836)  182,756,  having 
Increased  from  144.093  tn  1803.  The  mountains  In  this  can- 
ton do  not  attain  to  any  very  great  height,  and  it  pos suets  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  fertile  land.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Aar.  whence  It  derives  ha  name,  and  by  its  important 
tributaries  the  Rcuss  and  I. m mmt.  The  country  to  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  produce  of  wheat 
the  consumption:  there  are  nurne 
wine  to  inferior;  with  obundnnee  of  |_ 
fruit.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  not  found  to  be  | 
d active,  but  they  are  advantageously  fattened  in  the 


SUB 

have  made  great  progress.  The  principal  to  that  of  cotton, 
next  to  it  is  silk,  and  then  follow  linen,  straw-pi atting,  ate. 
Cottons  are  not  woven  by  power-looms,  but  mostly  in  the 
cottages  of  the  peasants,  or  small  labouring  farmers,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  linen  in  Ireland.  But  though  this  sort  of 
double  employment  hns  hitherto  afforded  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  security  against  the  injurious  Influence  of  the  vicna*- 
tudes  Incident  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  presump- 
tion to,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  mechanical  improvement 
in  other  countries  will  force  Its  abandonment,  and  that  the 
Swiss  will  have  to  employ  machinery  in  the  weaving  aa 
well  as  in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  or  be  compelled  to  ahandoi. 
the  former  department  Thto  canton  to  especially  distin- 
guished by  the  attention  tt  has  paid  to  education.  Evert 

-If  ant 


district  of  120  children  must  have  at  least  one  primary 
one  superior  eel 
lion  being  from 


one  superior  school.  In  every  circle  (Unirk),  the  poputa- 
15,000  to  20,000,  there  are  from  five  to  »L 


to  also  in  the  capital  a  gymna 
of  aria,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  instrue- 


of  teachers.  The  expense  of  the  schools  to  defrayed 
partly  by  the  communes  and  partly  by  the  state  funds.  la 
the  gymnasium  and  school  of  arts  the  state  provides  for  the 
payment  of  fourteen  professors  and  their  assistants.  About 
!i  5ths  of  the  population  are  Catholics  and  2  5th*  Protestant*. 
The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  X 46, 000  a  year ;  but 
as  nearly  the  half  to  derived  from  state  property,  latere**, 
&.<-..  it  to  immediately  seen  thru  taxation  to  very  light.  The 
cantonal  contingent  to  the  diet  is  fixed  at  2410  men,  and 
52,212  8 wis*  fr.  For  an  account  of  the  government,  see  art. 
8wTTr.taLiKD.  Principal  towns  Aarnu,  Laufenberg,  Ba- 
den. Zoffingen,  fcc— (lioxcring  on  tke  Commerce  of  Switur- 

diocese 
Jutland, 


land.  p.  80.) 

AARHUuB,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap. 
and  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  coast  of 


late  years.  The  exports  comb*  principally  of  agricultural 
produce,  with  spirits  and  beer  the  produce  of  Its  distilleries 
and  breweries ;  and  cloth  and  gloves.  Considerable  sums 
have  recently  been  etprnded  on  the  Improvement  of  its  port, 
which  hns  been  rendered  one  of  the  best  In  Jutland.  Pack- 
ets sail  regularly  between  rt  and  Callundberg,  on  the  weal 


roast  of  Zealand. 

AARONSBURG.  p.  v.  Rains  t..  Centre  co„  Pa.,  SB  m. 
N.W.  Harrieburg.  181  W.  It  contains  a  Lutheran  church, 
two  stores,  eighty  dwellings,  and  about  450  Inhabitant*. 

AASZY,  tfie  Orsntes  of  Greek  geographers,  which  sea. 

AATYL,  a  town  or  village  of  Syria,  In  the  Hanurnn  or 
Great  Plain,  extending  B.  from  Damascus  and  E.  from  the 
A  •  • 
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ABADEH. 

mountain'  beyond  Jordan,  lat  33°  IS'  N,  long.  38°  33'  P, 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Druses  (sec  Libanus  and  Syria), 
of  the  number  probably  of  300  or  300.  Though  now  insig- 
nificant, the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  in  lu  vicinity  prove 
that  Aatyl  was  once  a  place  of  importance.  These  remains 
occupy  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  in  many  instance*  arc  inhab- 
ited by  Ihe  present  population.  W.  of  the  town  a  perfect 
arch  of  very  tine  workmanship,  with  broken  pillars  and  frie- 
zes, marks  the  site  of  a  small  but  elegant  temple.  On  the 
0.  another  temple,  almost  entire,  with  a  portico  of  four  col- 
umns and  an  entrance  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved, 
hns  been  converted  Into  a  private  residence. 

Aatyl  is  54  m  (direct  distance)  H.8.E.  Damascus,  and  48 
n.  E.  lake  of  Tabarta,  the  Geneearcth  of  the  Bible—  {Rob- 
instn's  Travels  is  Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol.      p.  155,  156.) 

ABADEH,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fare.  115  m.  N.  8hl- 
raz.  Tun.  5000.  It  is  surrounded  by  wnlls  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay ;  and  to  defended  by  a  large  square  fort,  now  containing 
the  whole  population.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  the  fre- 
quent contests  for  the  Permian  throne  during  the  18th  eon 
tury ;  but  it  to  still  environed  by  gardens,  and  se 
Shi  rax. 

ABAKAN,  a  river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  or 
which  it  joins,  16  miles  S.  Abakansk. 

IBAKANSK.  a  town  of  Siberia,  gov.  JerusseUk.  on  the 
The  climate  is  mild;  but  It  is, 


ABERDEEN. 


fruit  to 


,  a  poor  miserable  place,  and  would  be  wbol 

g unworthy  notice  were  it  not  that  on  mount  Isik.  and  other 
aces  in  its  environs,  are  found  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
e  of  those  singular  remains  of  former  civilization  that  are 
met  with  in  many  places  of  Southern  Siberia.  They  consist 
principally  of  tumuli  or  tombs,  which  frequently  contain  car- 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  and  uteusiU  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper,  with  iron  stirrups,  Jlc.  Near  Abakansk  are 
statues  of  men  from  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  of  which  unfortunately  no  explanation 
baa  yet  been  given. — (Malt*  A  nut,  Bnlb.  txL  1837,  p.  806 ; 
Omeltn.  Voyage  en  Siberie,  cap.  63,  64.  Ate.) 

ABANCAY,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name  in  Peru,  GO  miles 
N.W.  Cusco. 

ABANO  or  ALBANO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Padua,  10  m.  8.W.  Padun.  Pop.  3000.  This  village  derives 
Its  entire  celebrity  from  Its  hot  springs  and  muds.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Huganean  hills,  in  a  place  marked 

■  copious 


ble  at  their  source  of  boiling  an  egg  quite  hard.  The  waters 
are  partly  employed  to  prepare  and  soften  mud,  partly  to 
supply  the  baths,  and  partly  go  to  waste,  or  turn  a  mill  which 
re  voire*  amid  volumes  of  smoke.  They  arc  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  rases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety  of 
complaints.  The  mud  to  applied  hot  to  the  affected  part, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  taking  a  stucco  cast ;  und  the 
baths  art  regarded  principally  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  "dirty" 
application.^  The  season  i»  In  the  heat^of  summer;  and,  ac- 

very  deficient         '  ' 

These  baths  were  well  known  to,  and  much  used  by,  the 
Romans.  They  were  called  Pitiriu  .1q*<e,  the  principal 
source  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  .Iponu*  fens, 
I  their  modern  name  has  evidently  been  derived. 


Aponm  ttrrii  ubi  fualhr  exit. 

Luean,  til.,  I,  IM. 

Is  a  very  full  account  of  these  baths  in  Rate's  Let- 
ters an  JVartMrru  Half,  I,  p.  59-70;  sec  also  Cramer's  .in 
dent  Italy,  Up.  133. 

A II AZI A  Jh  country  In  the  region  of  Caucasus,  in  the  Rus- 
sian fov.  of  that  name,  which  see. 

ABB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  In  the  Dsjcbcl.  or  mountain  land 
of  Yemen,  lat  13°  58"  N,  long.  44°  15'  EL,  95  m.  S.  Sanaa, 
73  m.  N.E.  Mocha  and  104  m.  N.W.  Aden.  Number  of 
houses  said  to  be  about  800,  which  at  an  average  of  six  indi- 
viduals to  each  gives  a  pop.  of  nearly  5000.  It  is  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  to  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
well-built  wall ;  and  overlooks  a  well-watered  (for  Arabia) 
and  extremely  fertile  country.  Houses  (as  usual  in  the 
mountain  towns  of  Yemen)  of  atone ,  streets  well  paved, 
which,  in  this  country,  is  very  uncommon.  An  aqueduct 
eonveya  water  from  a  mountain  at  a  little  distance  on  the  N. 
to  n  large  reservoir  In  front  of  the  principal  mosque.— LYie- 
Imkr.  D,s.  is  r.«r,  par.  Ii,  p.  308.) 

ABBEVILLE  a  thriving,  industrious  town,  in  Ihe  N.W. 
of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  navigable  river 
of  that  name.  35  m.  N.W.  Amiens,  lat  50°  7*  4  "  N,  long.  1° 
50  58"  E.  Pop.  13  MO.  It  to  neat  and  well  built ;  is  regu- 
larly fortified  on  the  system  of  Vauban;  and  has,  exclnsive 
of  the  old  Gothic  church  of  St  Vulfran.  several  public  buiid- 
mgv  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  public  library.  A  fine  cloth 
mn nu factory  was  established  here  in  1669,  by  a  Dutchman  of 
the  name  of  Vnn  Robot*,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert;  and 
Abbeville  baa  since  contbvied  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  most  industrious  towns  In  France.  Besides  black  cloUis 


of  the  best  quality,  with  serges,  barracans,  au\,  there  are  pre 
duced  calieeca  and  stockings,  sackings,  |>ackthrcad,  cordage, 
jewellery,  ate.  It  has  also  establishment*  for  the  spinning 
of  wool,  print-works  and  bleechuig- works,  tanneries,  soap 
works,  a  gloss- work,  a  paper  manufactory,  fee.  The  tide 
riies  in  the  Somme  about  7  feet,  and  vessels  of  from  100  to 
150  ton.  come  up  to  town.  Being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
fruitful  country,  and  communicating  by  cannis  and  made 
with  all  the  surrounding  district,  Abbeville  lias  a  con nu> ru- 
ble commerce.— (Hugs,  Vrante  Pittsresyns,  JJ  p.  Sestets.) 

Abbeville,  di*tnrt,  S.  C,  situated  in  the  W.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contains  BOO  sq.  m.  It  has  Saluda  river  on  the 
N.E  and  Savannah  river  on  the  8.  W.  Drained  by  branches 
of  the  Savannah  river.  It  had  in  1840,  38,643  neat  cattle, 
13,973  sheep,  54,939  swine.  There  were  produced  93,104 
bushel  i  of  wheat,  1,135,834  of  Indian  com,  and  8,536,483 
pounds  of  cotton.  It  contained  twelve  commerchtl  and  com 
mission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  sixteen  retail  stores, 
ten  tiouring-mills,  forty-two  grist-mills,  twenty-four  saw- 
mill*, eleven  academic**,  with  413  tstudenU,  fifty  schools,  with 
1115  scholar*.  Pisa.,  whites  13.880,  slaves  15,148,  free  cot 
cured  323;  total,  39351.   Capital,  Abbeville. 

Abbeville,  p.  v,  capital  of  Abbeville  dtot,  8.  C,  97  m, 
W.  Columbia,  359  W.    Situated  cm  a  branch  of 
river,  and  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  an  arsenal,  a  ; 
line  and  a  number  of  stores  and  dwellings. 
^AMEviLiE^n.^v.,  capital  oMlenry  co,  A^*^^M  ™-  B  r^ 

about  400  inhabitants. 

ABBIATEGRABSO,  a  town  of  Venetian  Lombardy. 
pruv.  Pavka,  on  the  canal  of  Bereguardo,  14  m.  W.B.W.  Mi- 
lan. Pop.  4600.  It  to  fortified ;  and  Its  position  has  made  it 
be  always  regarded  of  considerable  importance  In  a  military 
point  of  view. 

ABBOT,  p.  t,  Ptocattquis  co.  Me,  70  m.  N.  by  E.  Augus- 
ta, 130  N.  by  E.  Portland,  674  W.  Watered  by  Ptoeeuquis 
river.  Incorporated  In  1837,  and  has  twelve  schools,  314 
scholars.   Pop.  661. 

ABBOTT8TOWN.  p.  v.,  Berwick  t,  Adams  co„  Pa.,  39 
m.  8.  Harrisburg,  88  W.  Situated  on  Beaver  creek,  and  con- 
tains two  churches,  three  stores,  and  seventy-live  dwellings 

ABB'S  HEAD  (8T.),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland,  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  lat.  5SoV  50"  N,  long.  *>  8  SO"  W. 

ABELA,  AB1L,  or  ABILA.  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  Haou- 
rnn,  on  the  Skeriat  eJ  Mmndnonr  (ane.  Hieromax).  one  of  the 
largest  affluents  of  the  Jordan,  lat  34°  AT  .V,  long.  36°  K. 
It  to  now  In  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state,  having  piobably 
not  more  than  from  100  to  150  inhabitants ;  but  formerly  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  capital  of 
and  giving  its  name  to  one  of  the  six  departments  ( Jibdme} 
into  which  the  Romans  dividided  the  country  E.  of  Jordan. 
Some  broken  pillars  and  overthrown  columns  evince  its  an- 
cient grandeur;  but  none  of  Its  old  buildings  remain  entire, 
and  it  to  preserved  from  desertion  only  by  Its  vicinity  to  the 
water,  which  renders  it  a  desirable  residence  for  the  few 
Arab  families  by  whom  it  to  still  occupied. — (Robinson,  ' 
sis  ra  Palestine  and  Syria,  ii,  123,  314.) 

ABENOJA.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La 
8.W.  Ciudad  Reel. 

ABER.  a  sea-port  and  village  of  Wales, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  to  the  island  of  Angiesea,  9  m.  Coo- 


IROTHOCK.  or  ARBROATH,  a  sen-port  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Angus  or  Forfcr,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  B  rot  hock  water,  lat  56°  34'  N,  long.  2°  35" 
W.   Pop  of  borough  and  parish  in  1841,  14.591.  Number 
of  £10  bouses  in  borough  184;  Part,  constituency  in  1837, 
445.   Arbroath  unites  with  Brechin,  Bcrvic,  and  Montrose, 
I  in  return  ins  am.  to  H.  of  C.   It  has  a  parish  church  and  two 
I  chapels  of  ease,  with  churches  for  Episcopalians,  Sereners, 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  The  other  public  buildings 
I  are  the  town- house,  the  trades-hall,  the  public  schools,  and 
the  signal  tower,  which  communicates  with  the  Bell-Rock 
lighthouse,  distant  about  12  miles.  The  harbour  to  secure, 
though  small,  and  of  difficult  entrance.   The  town,  which  to 
rapidly  increasing,  owes  all  Its  prosperity  to  the  flax  manufac- 
ture ;  nearly  half  the  population  being  employed  in  the  spin- 
ning, dressing,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of  coarse  linen  goods. 
Some  of  the  mills  are  driven  by  the  little  rivulet  that  Inter 
sects  the  town ;  but  steam  mill*  are  numerous,  both  in  the 
town  and  the  vicinity.   Here  are  the  rains  of  an 
founded  in  honour  of  Thomas  a  Beeket  in  1178,  I 
the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  who,  on  his  death  in  1314  was 
interred  within  its  precincts.    It  was  destroyed  In  1560. 
ABF.RCON WA Y,  or  CONWAY.   See  Cobway. 
ABERDEEN,  a  maritime  co,  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and 
E  by  the  German  Ocean,  8.  by  the  cos.  of  Perth,  Forfar,  and 
Kincardine,  and  W.  by  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Ex- 
I  treme  length  86  m.  from  N.  to  B,  and  42  from  E.  to  W. 
I  Area  1.260.900  acres.   In  the  southwestern  division,  railed 
.  the  district  of  Mar,  are  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
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ABERDEEN  (OLD). 


Scotland.  Ben  Maedbu  rises  to  the  height  of  4337  feet 
abut  t-  tbc  level  of  the  sen,  being  only  43  feel  lower  Uian  Ben 
Km ;  and  several  of  the  other  mountains  are  but  little  in- 
fer** in  altitude.  About  a  tilth  part  of  the  airfare  consists 
of  hgh  mountainous  uacta;  and  these,  with  hills,  extensive 
Dttitit  rnosse*.  and  waste  lunik  occupy  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  enure  country.  Tbc  arable  land  lies  principally  in  tbc 
eastern  parts.  Principal  riven  Dee  and  Don ;  and  beside* 
theae  are  the  Deveron.  Bogie,  Ylhan,  t  rie.  Ugie.  4tc.  Lunc- 


,  L'rte.  Ugie. 
i  in  various  places ;  there  ore  quarrtc*  of  excel 
i ;  and  millstone*  are  found  of  good  quality.  Vast 
i  of  granite  are  shipped  at  Aberdeen,  particularly  for 
where  U  it  used  in  paving  the  streets.  The  mount- 
ains of  Bmeroar  contain  numbers  of  coloured  crystals;  or 
cairngorms ;  and  sume  ri  al  topazes  have  been  met  with. 
The  winters,  owing  in  the  great  extent  of  sea  const,  nre  mild  ; 
but  the  summers  are  usually  *hort  and  cold.  Agriculture  is 
pnssecatnd  with  much  more  spirit  and  success  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  Oats  n  the  principal  eroji,  iibout 
1GU.0U0  acres  being  supposed  to  be  sown  with  that  grain; 
■  a  also  raised ;  and  some,  though  only  n  little,  wheat 
1  potables  m  extensively  carried  on. 
e*  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen 
The  practice  is  not,  however,  routined 
large  additions  are  being  constantly  mode 
Farm-houses  and  offices  are  now,  with 
few  exerpOoos.  comfortable  and  commodious.  A  greater 
number  of  rattle  are  bred  in  this  than  In  any  other  Scotch 
country :  the  native  breed  is  preferred.  They  have  Increas- 
ed morh  in  size  during  the  last  thirty  yean;  and  are  said, 
indeed,  to  have  doubled  in  vright  since  the  Introduction  of 
turnips !  They  ore  commonly  black,  but  there  are  many  red 
or  brindled.  Sheep  comparatively  few,  and  of  a  mixed 
breed.  There  are  some  large  estates,  but  property  is,  not- 
a  good  deal  subdivided.  Great  diversity  In 
i  of  farms.   It  is  usual  for  mechanic*  to  occupy  an 

'  extensive,  alTonl 
land  4s.  an  acre. 
\  are  carried  on 

ble  extent,  principally  at  Aberdeen.  There  are 
considerable  fisheries  on  the  roast  and  in  the  riven,  particu- 
larly in  the  Dee.  Principal  towns  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  and 
Fraserburgh.  Parishes  eighty  eight.  Pop.  in  1841,  I 92, 283  ; 
sihab.  houses  in  do.  32,193.  Returns  one  member  to  the  H. 
*f  Commons.  Part,  constituency  In  1837,  3066.  Valued 
rental  £235.665  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  £325.21*  sterling. 

ABF.UDKKN,  the  capital  of  the  above  co..  an  ancient,  dis- 
tinguished, and  tVMinshing  royal  borough,  situated  mostly  on 
rt<i»f  ground  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee.  near  its  mouth  ;  lat. 
(of  Martschal  College  Observatory)  57°  8'  58"  N.,  long.  «° 
y  41 '  W.  Pop.  in  fin,  44,796;  in  1841,63,900.  It  acquired 
trade  and  importance  at  a  very  early  period,  and  made  a 
conspicuous  appearance  In  many  of  the  stormy  scenes  of 
Scottish  iustory.  The  earliest  preserved  charter  Is  one 
granted  by  king  Wiltam  the  Lion,  about  1179;  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  magistrates  and  town  council  have  been  pre- 
served very  nearly  entire  since  1398.  King  Robert  Bruce  be- 
svnved  much  property  upon  It :  in  the  civil  wars,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  made  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  sttf- 
gu tally.  It  remained  in  a  nearly  stationary  state  for 
two  centuries  previously  to  1750,  when  it  began  to  In- 
e.  It  has  since  been  signally  improved,  especially  du- 
nt  centnry,  by  the  extension  of  its  mamifac- 
trade.  nnd  the  formation  of  many  new  streets. 
Its  old  narrow  and  wind- 
i  the  8.  Aberdeen  is  approached  by 
two  bridges  across  the  Dee:  one  of  7  arches  of  stone,  first 
erected  In  I5AMI  and  rebuilt  In  1719-23;  the  other  a  sus- 
pension bridge  of  iron,  opened  In  1830.  The  roads  from  these 
bridges  cnaduct  to  Union  Street,  which,  with  Union  Place, 
and  Castle  Street.  In  Use  same  straight  line,  form  a  grand  en- 
trance of  a  boat  a  mile  in  length,  the  houses  all  of  white  gra- 
nite, finely  dr  rowed :  in  one  part  this  street  crosses  a  deep  and 
partly  wooded  ravine  by  a  bridge  of  granite  of  one  arch  of 
130  feet  span,  opened  in  1804.  Among  the  public  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-house, 
sjse  and  new  Jail ;  the  F-  and  W.  churches  of  St 
•  ;  the  N.  church  nnd  others  of  late  erection;  St. 

of  the  Scottish  F.pisropalians ;  the  bar- 
r**s*.  raaced  on  Use  csHle  hill,  which  In  former 
the  site  of  a  fort ;  Gordon's  hospital,  the  bridewe 
ir:flrmary,  mediral  halt,  and  the  new  edifice  of 
col  legs.  Besides  the  Inttev  seminary,  there  are  many  public 
and  private  academies  and  schools,  among  which  Is  the 
grammar  school,  established  before  141 K  the  masters  of 
which  are  appointed  by  comparative  trial.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  pt«t  b>  Fdinburgh  dates  from  1667 ;  a  print- 
sag  press  iu  «et  up  In  1621,  and  the  first  almanacks  pub- 
lished in  Scotland  commenced  here  in  1677.  The  number  of 
charitable  establishments  and  endowments  Is  great ;  upwards 


which  the  nett  annual  revenue.  In  1838,  was  £308*  if*  44 
Gordon's  Iwsipilal  supports  nnd  educate*  140  boys  trr*  Aw 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  £3UUU ;  nnd  there  are  U -sides  an 
infirmary  :  a  lunatic  asylum  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  bd 
expense  of  upw  ards  of  £10,000;  an  Institution  for  deaf  and 
arsons;  a  large  hospital  for  girls  about  to  be  opened, 
for  the  education  and  sup|«irt  of  the  blind.    An  as 


a  few  years  since  in  the  six  | 
the  adjoining  one  of  Old  Maehsr. 

Aberdeen  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  manufae 
tures  and  commerce  as  well  as  In  the  literature  of  Scotland 
The  town  and  adjoining  country  were,  daring  the  last  cen 
tury.distinguUhed  for  the  manufacture  of  knit  woollen  stock- 
ings, which  were  ex|iorted  to  the  Continent ;  but  the  late  war, 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  superseded  this  branch 
of  Industry.  There  nre  very  large  establishments  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  In  most  of  which  steam 
power  is  employed ;  great  quantities  of  the  wool  of  the 
country  arc  made  into  carpets;  the  cotton  manufacture,  in- 
troduced hi  1778,  employs  nearly  3,000  hands;  that  of  flag 
about  4,000;  In  1838,  there  were  imported  1,3304  ions  of  cot 
1 ,8574,  of  wool.    F.  xt> 


have  been  es 


cables,  and  spinning  machinery  are  produced, 
mg  la  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  nnd  there  are  rope- 
works  and  sail  doth  manufactories :  in  the  vicinity  are  paper 
mills,  with  tanneries,  soap  and  candle  works,  distilleries  of 
spirits,  and  brew  houses  which  export  much  porter.  The 
natural  productions  exported  are  salmon,  which  is  sent  to 
London  m  ice,  granite,  of  which  the  export  In  183H  was 
19,880  tons,  eggs,  butter,  pork,  corn,  and  live  cattle,  of  which 
the  number  exported  in  1838  by  steam  was  7001.  The  value 
of  the  exports  coastwise  and  In  foreign  parts  may  bo  eabV 
mated  at  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  sterling; 
It  is  Increasing  steadily  and  mptdly.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1836.  there  belonged  to  die  port  359  vessels  of  the  burden  of 


>  port  359  ve. 

41,743  tons,  navigated  by  3,095  men. 
communication  by  steam  ships  with 
head,  Inveme**,  and  the  Orkneys.  The  amount  of  cu 
duties  In  1835  was  £45,134.  of  postage  In  1836,  £9.330.  There 
is  a  canal  to  Inverary ,  1HJ  mile*  In  length,  which  ronveyr 
chiefly  agricultural  produce,  manure  and  coal.  The  bar 
hour  of  Aberdeen  has  great  natural  capabilities,  the  Dm 
forming  a  considerable  awtuary ;  it  has  been  in  a  trail  of 
improvement  for  the  last  sixty  years.  There  being  a  bar  M 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  sometimes  shifts,  great  exer 
tions  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  the  erection 
of  a  pier  of  about  1500  feet  in  length,  projecting  into  tht 


ocean  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  by  a  breakw  ater  on  the  op 
poslte  shore,  and  various  subsidiary  works.  Still,  however, 
the  harbour  is  a  tide  one,  only  entered  when  there  is  sura 


rient  water  on  the  bar,  which  has  IS  feet  at  neap,  nnd  16  or 
17  at  spring  tides.  The  boy  affords  safe  anchorage  with  off- 
shore winds,  but  not  with  thuse  from  the  K.  A  light  house 
has  been  erected  on  Girdle.. .News,  the  S.  point  of  the  bay.  la 
the  interior  of  the  harbour  the  quays  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, the  channel  of  the  Dee  confined  by  a  massive  em- 
bankment, and  there  is  in  progress  the  conversion  of  pan  of 
the  fide  actuary  into  a  wet  dork,  of  large  dimensions.  The 
revenue  of  the  harbour,  which  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  was  for  the  year  1837-8,  £15,976  9s.  4d. ;  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  £8713  5s.;  the  expenditure  on  works  In 
progress  £9226  5*.  10U  From  1810  to  1838  inclusive,  there 
have  been  expended  on  the  harbour  £456.016  16s.  lOd.,  of 
which  sum  the  Interest  of  | 


and  the  harbour,  the  affairs  of  the  burgh  became  Involved 
in  1817,  and  a  disfranchisement  ensued,  but  no  permanent 
low  was  sustained,  and  for  many  yean  it  has  been  in  good 
credit.  In  1838  the  revenue  w  as  £17,597  10s.  rW. ;  the  e*» 
penditure  £16,661  5s.  Hi.,  of  which  about  £7500  was  for 
the  Interest  of  borrowed  money.  In  1833,  the  number  of 
houses  was  2V48,  of  which  1289  were  of  the  value  of  £10 
and  upwards;  since  that  year,  Aberdeen  returns  one  m.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  being  no  longer  associated  with  Arbroath,  Bre- 
chin, Bervie,  and  Montrose.  In  1837  the  constituency  wis 
S539.  having  Increased  from  2166  in  1834. 

ABKRDRLN  (OLD),  an  ancient  city,  situated  about  a 
mile  N.  of  Aberdeen,  with  which  it  Is  nearly  connected  b> 
a  village  called  Spital.  In  former  times  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  the  see  of  Mortlach  having  been  removed  to  It  to 
1154.  In  1498  It  received  a  charter  from  James  IV..  un 
which  are  elected  a  provost  and  eighteen  other  im-rnr 
in  1715,  it  became  disfranchised,  and  again  in  1733.  It  la  a 
snail  place  consisting  merely  of  a  single  street,  has  no  trade, 
and  very  little  property,  its  Importanee  depending  entire)} 
upon  its  university.  Population  In  1831, 1483.  The  revenue 
In  1833  was  about  £43  5*.,  the  expenditure  £14  6s.  6rf.,  and 
there  was  no  debt,  but  a  surplus.  Seven  trades  are  incorpo- 
rated.   The  chief  edifice*  are  the  college,  cathedral,  and 
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ABERDEEN. 

The  bonding*  of  King'*  College  have  an  antique  appearance, 
aod  are  of  dtffcrcut  periods ;  from  recent  addition*  and  a  iter a- 
Ituut  they  are  in  guod  repair,  about  £6000  having  been  ex- 
pended upon  Uicm.  Toe  library  and  cbapel  are  attached  to 
*  lofty  square  lower,  surmounted  by  an  im penal  crown  of 
men  stone  work.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Ma 
r^afi^wliom  the  parish  is  named,  won 

utry ;  the  choir,  transept,  and  great 
demolished  or  fallen  down  upwards  of  a  century  ago;  the 
nave  remains,  and  is  used  as  the  parish  church  ;  at  the  »  >- 1 
end  are  two  finely  proportioned  atone  spires ;  the  roof  of  the 
interior  also  presents  a  curious  relic.  Near  its  mouth  the 
Don  forms  a  small  haven,  which  does  not  admit  any  ves- 
sels but  of  a  few  tons'  burden ;  a  little  above  is  the  an- 
cient bridge,  erocted  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  of  one  Gothic 
arch,  70  feet  in  span,  cr  una  rig  the  rocky  and  woody  ravine 
im  which  the  river  flow* ;  between  it  and  the  sea  is  a  new 
bridge  of  live  arches,  opened  in  IKK),  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  old  and  less  convenient 
structure. 

The  i  r.ivmttirs  of  Aberdeen  ore  two  in  number,  in  each 
of  which  one  college  has  been  founded.  The  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Old  Aberdeen,  founded  by  Bishop  William  El- 
pbinrtrm  ,.,  1494,  under  a  papal  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. ; 
tts  buildings  have  been  noticed  above.  It  early  received  the 
name  of  King's  College,  instead  of  thai  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  wlium  it  was  originally  dedicated.  The  oilier  and  later 
seminary  was  established  in  1593,  and  is  called  Mariscbal 
College,  from  its  founder,  George  Keith,  Karl  Monachal. 
King's  College  lias  a  principal,  sub-principal,  and  nine  pro- 
fesuorship*.  A  sum  of  about  XI 770  arusug  from  charitable 
foundation*,  is  annually  distributed  in  dthereni  proportions 
among  I'M  student*,  who  arc  culled  bur-urn.  Mariscbal  Col- 
lege lias  a  principal,  ten  professors,  and  two  lecturers  ou  hu- 
ms in  t)'  ami  Scot*,  law ;  in  it  are  also  taugbt  medical  ci  runes, 
by  five  lecturers,  appointed  by  both  college*.  About  £1300 
Is  appropriated  to  bursaries;  distributed  m  various  amounts, 
among  107  stuaeata.  The  attendance  of  student*  at  each 
college  is  about  equal ;  those  of  divinity  hear  prelection*  in 
between  them  bemg  u  few  yard*  more 
essioa  1837^,  the  aggregate  number  of 
vinlty,  law,  and  medicine,  was  about  700. 
Boll i  universities  have  chancellors  und  rectors  and  exercise 
their  powers  independently  of  each  other;  various  cuort* 
have  been  made  lo  unite  them  tato  one  establishment,  but 
a*  yet  without  success.  Although  their  bursanc*  are  nu- 
merous, their  other  revenues  are  very  •mull.  Formerly  the 
luuverily  of  Aberdeen  was  entitled  lo  copies  of  all  works 
entered  at  Stationer*'  Hall ;  but  in  1836  they  relinquished 
the  privilege  for  an  annual  payment  of  £343  14*.  At  pre- 
sent their  libraries  arc  exceedingly  defective ;  in  Manschal 
College  there  l*  a  small  museum,  an  observatory,  and  an  ex- 
tensive apparatus  for  leaching  natural  philosophy.  The  edu- 
cation given  in  these  seminaries  has  been  highly  useful  in 
disseminating  knowledge  over  the  .V  of  Scotland,  and  rais- 
ing its  intellectual  state;  particularly  in  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parochial  school  masters,  who  having  been  all 
at  college,  ore  superior  to  many  of  their  brethren  in  the 
southern  part*  of  Uie  country.  The  cheapness  of  the  edu- 
cation, and  the 


130  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  parish  4330. 
in  a  straggling  manner;  has  a  fine  bridge  of  tit- 
i  over  the  Usk,  and  some  broaches  of  the  wool- 


ABO. 

ABERFOYLE,  In  Scotland,  a  parish,  and  a 

pass  or  narrow  valley  leading  into  the  Highlands,  In  the 
district  of  Monielth,  In  the  8.W.  part  of  Perthshire.  The 
village  or  ciachan  of  Aberfoyw  In  this  pass  i*  the  scene  of 
some  of  Live  most  Interesting  adventures  In  the  novel  of  A«* 
Hvy.    Pop.  of  parish  6G0. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Monmouth, 
nt  the  eoofluence  of  the  Gavenny  with  the  Usk,  14  m.  B.  W. 

190  m.  W.  by  N.  f 
It  Is  built  li 
teen  arches  < 

I  en  manufacture.   There  are  very  < 
the  vicinity.   On  an  eminence,  near  the  8.  end  i 
ore  the  ruins  of  it*  ancient  castle. 

ABERGELEY,  a  oca-port  and  m.  town  of  Wales,  co. 
Denbigh,  hund.  lsduia*,  considerably  resorted  to  of  late 
years  for  bathing. 

ABERNETIIY,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  portly  In  Fhe  and 
partly  In  Perthshire.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  on  arrhiepis- 
copal  see,  removed  to  St.  Andrew's  in  the  ninth  century. 
All  that  now  remains  of  Its  ancient  structures  is  a  round 
tower  75  feet  high,  and  16  in  diameter.   The  modern  vU- 

purish,  1776. 

ABERY8TWITH.  a  oca-port  town  of  Wale*,  co.  Cardi- 
gan, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith.  over  whkh  1*  a  neat 
bridge,  178  m.  W.N.W.  London.  Pop.  4138.  It  stands  on 
on  eminence  overlooking  the  bay ;  and  the  street*,  though 
well  paved  and  Macadamised,  arc  steep  and  uneven.   It  in 


:  who  is  not  a  bursar  do  not  amount  lo  more 
i  £6  yearly,  on  the  average  of  four  year*'  study  In 
the  curriculum  of  arte;  and  respectable  board  may  be  ob- 
tained for  about  £35  or  £30  during  the  session,  which  com- 
mences in  the  last  Monday  of  October  and  ends  at  the  bo 

Sing  of  April,  without  vacation*.  Marty  eminent  men 
>  been  professors  In  these  universities;  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Reid,  the  autlior  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind;  Dr.  Gerard;  Principal  Campbell,  author 
of  tile  Philaoophy  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  new  Translation 
«f  the  Gospels ;  Dr.  Bra  the,  the  bard  of  the  Minstrel ;  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  author  of  the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  The  new  buildings  now  raising  for  Monachal 
College.  In  order  lo  replace  very  ineffective  and  ruinous  ones, 
are  an  an  extensive  and  elegant  plan ;  government,  through 

5 the  agency  of  M.  Bannennan,  M.  P.  for  Ihe  city,  granted 
£15#W  toward*  their  erection,  and  £7500  have  been  ralswi 
subscription  among  the  alumni  mid  fnends  of  the  estab 
imeat  It  is  expected  that  their  completion  will  had  the 
way  to  aach  additions  lo  the  university,  and  such  improve 
menu  in  teaching  science  and  philosophy  as  will  materially 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  the  Empire.  (We  ore 
indebted  for  these  valuable  articles  to  a  gentleman  of  dis 
tinction  in  Aberdeen). 

Anr-ODcaa,  p.  ».  Brown  co,  <>..  133  m.  S.W.  Columbus. 
440  W.  Situated  on  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  MoysviUe,  Ky. 
and  contains  six  stores  and  sixty  dwelling*. 

ABERDOUR.  a  parish  and  village  of  Scotland,  la  FUe- 
shlre,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.W. 
Kdiubunrb    Pop.  173*.  ,^*>  ^  ,  i  land, 


a  place  of  considerable  trade, 

oak  bark,  flannels,  «tc,  mostly  to  Liverpool  j  but  owing 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  It  I*  accessible  only  to  smi 
vessels.  As  there  is  no  market  town  within  18  m.  ll  has 
the  supply  of  a  considerable  adjacent  territory.  Latterly  it 
ha*  been  extensively  resorted  to  In  summer  tor  sea-bathing. 
Public  rooms  were  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ers in  IrtJO,  and  a  new  theatre  in  1833.  It  seems  to  have 
been  once  strongly  fortified.  It*  castle,  of  which  some 
vestiges  (till  exist,  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  I.  hi  1277.  A 
considerable  extent  of  fen  land  to  the  N.  of  the  town  has 
recently  been  recovered  from  the  sea. — (Municipal  Btimd- 
ary  Reports,  i-c.) 

AaaavsTWiTu.  a  parochial  chapelry,  hund.  Abergaven- 
ny, co.  Monmouth,  celebrated  for  it*  collieries  and  iron 
work*,  which  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  90 
years. 

ABIAD  HAH  K  EL).  Bee  Nilc. 
ABINGDON,  on  ancient  town  of  England,  co.  Berks,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ock  with  the  Isls,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  Berkshire  canal  with  the  latter.  55$  m.  W.N.VV 
I.ondon.  Pop.  5859.  It  has  several  well-paved  streets  ter- 
minating in  a  spacious  market-place,  having  a  market- 
house  In  the  centre.  It  ha*  two  churches,  with  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters,  a  well-endowed  grammar  school, 
and  sundry  almshouse*  and  charitable  endowment*.  Ii 
ho*  n  considerable  corn  market:  some  trade  is  carried  on  in 
malting,  hemp-dressing,  etc.  Daring  the  late  war  a  good 
deal  of  business  wo*  done  in  the  manufacture  of  canvass, 
sacking,  nnd  such  like  coarse  articles ;  but  since  the  peace 
thl*  employment  ha*  materially  diminished.  It  returns 
one  m.  to  Uie  H.  of  Common*.  No.  of  houses  in  1831, 1 1 14, 
of  which  451  were  estimated  at  £10  a  year  and  upward*. 
Constituency  in  1830,  393.  This  was  formerly  a  scot  and 
lot  borough  ;  every  inhabitant  assessed  to  the  poor  rates  ex 
ercising  the  elective  franchise.—  (liounilary  Km,  L,  p.  37.) 

Aiimoikiv  p.  v„  Harford  co.,  Md„  53  m.  N.F..  Annapolis, 
63  W.  It  contains  two  Methodist  churches  and  an  acade- 
my.  Pop.  130. 

A ai mo do!«,  p.  v..  capital  of  Washington  co..  Y.i  ,  304  m.  • 
S.W.  Richmond.  373  W.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
four  churches,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Met  hod  im,  one 
male  and  one  female  academy,  twelve  stores,  one  flouring 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  cotton  factories,  and  900 
dwelling*.   Pop.  about  1000. 

ABINGTON,  p.  t,  Plymouth  col,  Mass.,  30  m.  S.8.B. 
Boston,  438  W.  It  contains  three  Congregational  churchea, 
twenlr  stores,  various  manufactures,  employing  o  capital 
of  ■  63.A30.  ten  schools,  with  673  scholars.   Pop.  3*14. 

AntsuToN.  p.  t..  Montgomery  co..  Pru.  100  in.  E.  Harris 
burg.  149  W.  It  contains  a  Presbv  teiion  and  a  Friends* 
rhurcli.  two  Mores,  one  flouring  null,  four  grist  mills,  iwe 
saw  nulls,  three  academies.  171  student*.    Pop.  1704. 

Aoinotos.  |>-  I  .  Wayne  co.,  la..  73  m.  E.  Iudiannpolia, 
505  W.  Situated  on  Uie  W.  side  of  the  E.  fork  of  White 
nver.    Pop.  933. 

AnisoTos.  p.  t..  Wyoming  ro„  Pa..  151  m.  N.E.  Harris- 
burg.  357  VV.  Drained  by  Uie  S.  branch  of  Tunkhanooek 
creek,  flowing  into  Susquehanna  river.  It  has  Ave  stores, 
two  grist-mills,  nine  saw  mills.    Pop.  1770. 

ABO,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  near  the  extremity 
of  Uie  promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Fla. 
on  the  river  Aurajuk  by  which  it  is  Intersected,  lei 
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VP  »  58"  N,  loaf.  22°  17  15'  K.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
ani  verity,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  But  in  1827  it 
mitred  severely  from  a  lire,  which  destroyed  the  universi- 
ty and  above  TOO  private  houses.  Tho  university  has  been 
since  removed  to  Ilelsingfors,  now  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. Previously  to  the  Arc  the  town  contained  about 
13,<W)  inhabitant*.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  bank,  and  some 
unimportant  manufacture*.  A  treaty  was 
k  1743  between  Bussin  and  Sweden. 

ABOITE,  p.  t,  AUen  eo-  In.,  130  m.  N.E. 
IK  W.     It  contain*  twu  schools,  thirty-eight  scholars. 


can  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  In  Africa. 
.V.  from  the  sea,  Int  V  30'  N.,  long.  2=  17'  E. 
Pop.  said  to  be  94,000. 

ABOUKIB.  a  village  of  Egypt,  with  a  citadel,  on  a  pro- 
Tootory.  al»ut  10  m.  N.E.  of  Alexandria,  being  supposed 
y  «>»ne  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cunopus,  laL  313 
V  44  '  V-  loo*.  DO©  7  W  B. 

ABOUKIR  BAY,  on  the  north  coast  of  Egypt,  formed 
n  the  west  side  by  the  point  of  land  on  which  Aboukir  is 
itiMted,  and  oa  the  east  by  that  which  Ilea  at  the  mouth 
f  the  Bowtta  branch  of  the  Nile.  Here,  on  the  1st  of 
tugiMt,  171*.  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile, 
rhen  the  French  fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napoleon  to 

aTtnd^^ofuK  o"  MarcfT«jn<IOf  M 

(arfc.itxwj.' 
A  BUI'S  A  HBCL.  Sec  IrssiMVL. 
ABB  ANTES,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estre- 
o ad uro.  laL  39°  26'  N-  long.  8°  15  W,  at  the  S.  extremity 
if  a  ndge  that  trends  S.W  from  the  great  range  dividing 
the  valleys  of  the  Dour©  and  Tagus.  Pop.  4514.  Its  posi- 
tion adapts  *  admirably  for  a  military  station ;  and  Sir  A. 
Welleslev  availed  himself  of  its  local  ad  van  tag  os  by  resist- 
ing there'the  progress  of  the  French  in  1809.  (See  .Vainer, 
r..  317.  Jtc)  It  is  about  4  n.  from  the  right  bonk  «f  the 
Tagus  and  72  m.  above  Lisbon.  The  hill-side  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  as  well  as  the  bills  about,  bear  vines. 


fruit  tree*,  while  the  plain  eastward 
pumpkins,  water-melons,  nnd  other  vegetables: 
all  these  products  are  earned  down  the  river  In  barges  to 
the  capital,  with  which  this  town  has  very  considerable 
in/Ac  The  trade,  now  occupying  above  100  barges,  would 
be  much  increased  if  the  navigation  were  Improved.  A 
%w  small  craft  go  94  m.  higher,  as  far  as  Vlllabella;  but 
the  stream  is  rapid,  and  the  bed  much  impeded  w  ith  sand 
tad  rocks.  The  church  of  San  Vinccnte  is  the  largest  and 
an  >*  -t  in  Portugal- —  MmeJta.  .\apirr.) 

ABRUZ7XX  an  extensive  territory  of  Italy,  forming  tho 
N.E  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  between  4P  50' 
and  423  S5-  N  UL ;  bounded  E.  (a  distance  of  about  80  m.) 
bv  the  Adriatic.  N.  and  W.  by  the  Papal  dominion*,  and  8. 
by  other  provinces  of  Naples.  It  Is  divided  into  the  provs. 
rif  Abruizo  Ultra  I..  Abruzzo  Citra,  and  Abruzzo  libra  II.. 
an  called  U'*a  their  position  with  respect  to  Naples.  The 
first  two.  lying  along  the  Adriatic,  are  divided  by  the  Pes- 
enrt,  and  ocenpv  the  whole  country  to  the  E.  of  Monte 
Corao  and  Monte  Praia.  Abruxzo  Ultra  II.  is  an  Interior 
prov.,  and  comprises  the  whole  country  Included  between 
the  other*  and  the  Papal  states.  Their  cxtcntpopalation, 
and  revenue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  In  1831,  were  as 
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every  variety  of  soil  and 
creater  port  Is  mountainous,  ragged,  and  occupied 
by  extensive  forests.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  Apennines,  and  has  some  of  their  highest 
suramin.  Monte  Coroo,  surnnmed  //  Gran  Sat  to,  or  the 
Great  Rock,  ri«es  tn  the  height  of  9(187  fret  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Monte  Majeila  u»  about  8300  and  Monte  Vellino 
to  8397.  It  Is  watered  by  many  rivers,  most  of  which  fall 
into  the  Adriatic :  and  In  A brnrxo  I Itra  II.  i»  tho  celebrated 
l^ngx  l.V'ann,  the  l.atu*  Furinnt  of  the  ancients  (see  Czi,*- 
S30,  Lsu  or).  The  climate  differs  with  the  elevation  of 
the  soil ;  bat  though  very  cold  on  the  mountains,  and  rom- 

|  generally, 
the 
large 


pornavWy  hot  la  the  low  grounds.  It  Is.  speakinr  gener 
—|M  and  healthy.  Along  the  Adriatic,  and  In 
valleys  sad  plains,  the  soil  Is  very  productive;  and  1 
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ABYDOS. 

quantities  of  corn,  oil,  wine,  silk,  liquorice,  alt 
are  produced.  Saffron  used  to  be  very  extensively  cui 
ted  In  tho  valley  of  Aquila,  but  the  quantity  raised  is  i 
very  much  reslrir.'ed.  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
districts  are  principally  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  upper  regions  and  rereases  of  the  mountains, 
which  cover  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Abruxzo  Ultra  II, 
are  depastured  in  the  summer  season  by  vnst  flocks  or 
sheep,  brought  lYorn  the  Oapitanata  and  other  level  provtn- 
to  the  S.  Their  migrations  are  regulated  bv  law. 
ar  in  those  that  take  place  in  Spain  nnd'in  the 
of  Fr 

ing  been  formerly  much  more 
ants  are  stout,  well-made,  healthy,  and  industrious.  The 
occupiers  and  labourers,  w  ho  form  the  vast  majority  of  the 

|  population,  are  mostly  poor,  living  in  miaernblv  dirty  huts, 
feeding  principally  on  Indian  corn,  and  drinking  a  poor 
wine.    Many  thousands  of  the  peasants  emigrate  every 

i  autumn  to  aeek  for  employment  In  the  human  and  Tuscan 

;  Maremme.    Manufactures  have  made  but  little  progress); 

|  but  woollens,  silks,  earthenware,  4tc.,  arc  produced.  An 
extensive  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Papal  do- 
minions ;  and  lite  coasting  and  foreign  trade  would  be  much 
mure  extensive  than  It  is,  were  it  not  that  the  entire  roast 
Is  without  a  single  good  port.  Principal  towns,  Chleti. 
Aquila,  Teramo.  Sulmonn,  Aveuano,  4tc.  (g 
of  the  DtKriuonr,  Tmpofn&ca,  Fttua,  ire  Ut  1 
Out  SUM*,  Napoli.  1835,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  i 
account  of  the  Abruzzi :  see  also  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  Kx 
<ur turns  in  (Ac  Abrwtti,  2  vols.,  Load.,  1838;  nnd  Sir  K  < : 
Huare's  (iatsteai  7Var,  4to.  1819.) 

ABSECt  M.  v.,  Galloway  L,  Atlnntic  on,  N.  J,  95  in  S 
Trenton,  105  W.  Situated  on  Absecum  creek,  9  m.  above 
Absecum  boy,  nnd  contains  one  store  nnd  eight  or  ten  dwel- 
ling*. 

ABU-ABISCH,  a  petty  state  in  the  S.W.  of  Arabia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sen,  between  15°  M  and  173  try  N. 
Int.  and  41°  30  and  43°  E.  kmc  consisting  of  the  narrow 
slip  of  low  land  which  lies  between  the  const  and  the 
mountain  district  of  Hntchxd  u- lirkcl.  On  the  N.  it  is  sen- 
urn  ted  from  El-Htdjms  by  n  small  district  inhabited  bv 
wandering  tribe*  of  peculiar  manners;  and  on  the  8.  ft 
borders  upon  the  state  of  Lohtia.  Its  extreme  length  Is 
nbout  130  m,  nnd  its  greatest  width  from  70  to  80  m.  It 
forms  part  of  the  TrAama  or  low  lands  of  Frsun,  being  al- 
most wholly  n  sandy  plain  (see  Arama),  extremely  hot 
and  dry,  destitute  of  permanent  water  courses,  nnd  preserv- 
ed from  utter  sterility  only  by  the  abundant  rains  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  which  periodically  inundate  Its 
otherwise  wateriest  soil.  Its  principal  products  are  dh co- 
rah or  Dfflr'(e>«  which  forma  the^prlncipal  ft**^0*"  hv 

Asc  Arisi  h.  n  town  of  Arabia,  can.  of  the  above  state, 
nnd  the  residence  of  the  sheriff;  lot.  MP  40  N..  long.  42°  90* 
E.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  principality,  being  midway 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mounts  ins,  and  between  its 
N.  and  8.  boundaries.  It  Is  walled ;  and  though  its  popu- 
lation be  not  certainly  known,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
from  4000  bi  5000.  In  1800  its  strength  and  resources  de- 
terred tho  Wuhnbees  from  attempting  its  capture,  after  tho 
battle  in  which  they  defeated  the  sheriff.  Some  rocky  hills 
In  the  neighbourhood  yield  salt,  which  is  exported. 

It  seems  probable  that  Abu-Arisch,  which  at  present  k 
24  in.  from  the  sea,  was  formerly  much  nearer  to  it.  If,  in 
deed,  it  were  not  once  what  Gheran  now  is.  the  port  of  this 
part  of  Arabia.  This  is  rendered  probable  as  well  from  the 
appearance  of  tho  surrounding  country  as  from  the  well- 
known  (net  mentioned  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  const  here  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  gaining  on  the  water.— (AVesvar 
Dt*.  de  CAr^  per.  it,  p.  232 ;  Key.  rn  Ar.,  U,  p.  59.) 

ABUBY.   See  Avrbory. 

ABUTIGE,  a  considerable  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Abotis,  l  it.  27°  2*  N,  long.  31"  iEf  E.  It 
is  tho  seal  of  a  Coptic  bishop,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
opium. 

ABYDOS,  an  ancient  city,  founded  by  the  Thraelaaa, 
and  subsequently  occupied  by  n  colony  of  Milesians,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  where  it  is  narrowest  \ 
ing  nearly  8.  from  Sestos  on  the  European  side  of  the  i 
It  had  a  commodious  harbour,  and  was  strongly  fortified. 
It  was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  the  bridge  of  boats  by 
which  he  conveyed  his  ill-fated  host  across  the  Hellespont; 
nnd  it  Is  distinguished  in  ancient  hlstorv  for  tho  dc*|>erat« 
resistance  made  by  its  Inhabitants  to  Philip  ef  Maccdon, 
who,  however,  partly  by  force  and  portly  by  trenchery,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it  But  Abydos,  and  also  Sestos,  arc  main- 
ly indebted  for  their  imperishable  celebrity  to  tho  story  of 
the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  latter.  .'I Mom  magm  quondam  a«»n>  ceatmcrcis  tn 
t,l.—(.1mm.  JnWliraw.  lib.  t,  a.  ID.)   It  was  de- 
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»e  materials 

1  3  m.  8.  to  assist  in  building  the  Suiumi*  KaUtii,  or 
old  ensile  of  Asia,  tbe  strongest  Ion  on  the  Dardanelles, 
and  iu  contiguous  town,  accounts  for  few  ruim  being  found 
U  Abydos.  The  modern  fort  of  Nagara  occupies  iu  site.— 
\Mamnert.  O  ogrfkii ;  Trum^fert,  Voyarr <lu  /^rant, fcc.) 

ABYSSINIA,  mi  extensive  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  of 
which  the  bounduries  are  not  well  denned,  but  which  may 
ie  regarded  as  occupying  the  ■pace  Included  between  9° 
and  li°  40  N  lat.  and  30°  E.  long,  and  the  Red  Sen  :  hav- 
ing E.  the  latter,  N.  Senear  and  Nubia,  and  on  the  W.  and 
S.  Senaar,  Kurdofan,  and  other  barbarous  and  nearly  un- 
known countries.  It  Is  supposed  to  Include  in  all  above 
300,000  Eng.  sq.  to. 

.Vjrnr. — Abyssinia  was  Included  In  the  Ethiopia  (from 
ii  i fiu 'J  ,  a  man  burned  fry  Ik*  sun,  or  •/  a  dark  ceiour)  of  the 
ancients.  The  name  Abyasina,  or  more  properly  Ht  * 
na,  from  the  Arabic  Hatosek,  signifying  n  mixture  or 
fusion,  has  been  given  to  the  country  by  the  Arabic 
Portuguese  geographers,  and  indicate*  the  suppose 
origin  of  the  people,  and  their  lubseqaenl  intermiil 
the  Africans.  The  Abysstnians  do  not  use  this  name ;  and 
either  assume  that  of  the  provinces  In  which  they  live,  or 
call  themselves  lyopia**.  and  their  country  Mangkttta 
Itjopia,  or  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  a  name  given  It  by  the 
Greeks  during  their  ascendancy  at  Antra. 

Vmee  s/  tk*  Country  —  Abyssinia  presents  great  inequnli- 
tlea  of  surfsce.  It  consists  principally  of  a  series  of  pla- 
teau!*, intersected  and  separated  by  mountain  ridges.  Hitter 
clauses  the  plateaus  under  three  great  divisions.  Betting 
out  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Bea,  and  traversing  the  low 
arid  ground  by  which  it  la  bordered,  and  ascending  the 
heights  or  mountains  of  Taranta,  we  arrive  at  the  first  pla- 
teau, or  country  of  the  Baharnegnsh,  lying  between  the 
Taranta  on  the  E.  and  the  river  Mareb  on  the  W.  Passing 
through  the  Bahamegash  and  making  another  ascent,  w« 
iu  of  Tlgre,  between  the  Mareb  on 
on  the  W. ;  but  Including  to  the 
of  Enderta,  Wojjerat,  Easta. 
The  last-mentioned  country  containf  the  sources  of 
Tncaue,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Nile, 
towns  of  Adowah  and  the  ancient  Axum  (see  the 
it),  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau  of  Tigre. 
lies  more  to  the  south.  In  the  province  of  Enderta. 
The  mountains  of  Somen,  oa  the  W.  side  of  the  plateau  of 
Tlgre,  are  the  highest  In  Abyssinia,  and  form,  with  those  of 
Lama  I  moo  and  Lasta,  a  great  but  not  continuous  chain, 
running  N.E.  and  B. VV„  and  separating  the  high  lands  of 
Tigre  from  the  Kill  more  elevated  plateau  or  alpine  country 
of  the  liabesrh  or  Amhara,  Including  the  provinces  or 
countries  of  Dembea,  Gojam,  Damot,  ate.  This  region,  the 
hlfhest  In  Abyssinia,  and  the  nucleus  and  centre,  as  It 
were,  of  the  old  empire,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Bahr- 
,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the  great  lake  of 


eJ-Awek, 

Txana  or  Dembea.  It  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  8000 
feet  and  is  fenced  and  Intersected  bv  mountain  ridges,  of 
which  those  of  Gojam.  from  their  containing  the  sources  of 
the  E.  Nile,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Gondar,  the  capital 
of  Amhnra,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Negus  or 
emperor  of  Abyssinia,  lies  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  lake. 
From  this  plateau  the  country  shelves  down  on  the  W.  to 
the  barbarous  and  unknown  regions  already  alluded  to. 

The  provinces  of  Efnt  and  Schoa,  which  now  form,  with 
their  dependant  territories,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Abys- 
sinlan  states,  lie  to  the  8.E.  and  S.  of  Amhara.  The  first 
is  very  elevated,  part  of  its  waters  flowing  westward  to  the 
Nile,  and  part  eastward  to  the  II  awash.  Its  chief  town  la 
Ankober.  The  province  of  Schoo,  lying  along  the  southern 
4de  of  the  Nile,  Is  comparatively  low,  and  is  renowned  for 
Us  magnificent  pastures  and  fruitful  valleys.  It  has  several 
towns  and  some  celebrated  monasteries.  Bait  is  Inclined  to 
think  that  the  Ethiopic  language  and  literature,  and  the 
t  manners  of  the  Abyssinian*  are  preserved  In  a  purer 
i  than  In  any  of  the  others 


but  they 

of  the  above,  them  is  a  vast  and  but  little 
known  eounlrv  in  the  B.E.  part  of  Abyssinia,  between  Efnt 
and  I.astn,  anil  the  Red  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Bab-el  mandeb. 
It  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  tribes  of  Gnllas,  some  of 
therr  the  most  brutifled  of  any  to  be  found  In  Abysslnln. 
The  country  of  Nana,  at  the  sources  of  the  Malcg,  S.W. 
from  the  province  of  Dnmot,  Is  one  of  the  most  elevated  of 
the  African  plateaus.  Its  Inhabitant*  are  said  to  be  nearly 
as  white  as  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 

On  the  8.E.  of  Tigre.  between  it  and  the  low  country  or 
province  of  the  Dnnkali,  Ivtng  along  the  Red  Sen,  and  be- 
tween the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  latitude.  Is  an 
extensive  salt  plain,  having,  In  most  parts,  the  appearance 
of  Ire  covered  with  partially  thawed  snow.  The  salt  is 
perfectly  pure  and  hard  for  about  two  feet  deep ;  but  that 
lying  beneath  is  coarser  and  softer  till  purified  by  exposure  consisting 
to  the  alr^  It  Is  cut  into  pieces  with  a  hatchet;  and  not  drought 


i  only  serves  to  season  and  preserve  food,  but  even  circulates 
as  money.  The  salt  is  carried  off  by  caravans,  or  compa- 
nies, consisting  of  from  300  to  000  beasts  of  burden,  and  ha 
digging  is  not  unaccompanied  by  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
the  savage  Gnllas. 

Mountain*. — Those  of  Abyssinia  have  not  been  accurate- 
ly measured.  They  were  represented  by  the  early  Porta' 
guese  travellers  and  the  Jesuits  as  being  of  such  vast  height 
that,  compared  with  them,  the  Alps  and  Pyrennces  were 
mere  hillocks !  But  these  exaggerated  representations  have 
been  since  reduced  to  their  proper  value.  Bruce  states, 
that  during  his  residence  be  raw  no  snow  In  any  part  of 
the  country,  aad  he  even  affirms  that  It  Is  there  totally  un- 
known. This,  however,  was  a  rash  and  unwarrantable 
assertion.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  snow  be  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  the  highest  summits  and  crevices  of 
the  mountains  of  Smnen.  at  all  events,  Mr.  Pearee  was 
overtaken  by  a  snow  storm  when  passing  them  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  Mr.  Salt  saw  snow  on  them  from  a 
great  distanc  on  the  8th  of  May.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  the  highest  summits  of  the  Samen  do  not  attain,  they 
approach  closely  to  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  so 
that  their  elevation  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  from  lii.OOO 
to  13,000  feet.  The  mountains  of  Gojam  are  of  very  Infe- 
rior nltHude,  and  are  cultivated  to  the  summits.  Generally 
the  Abyssinian  mountains  have  a  peculiarly  abrupt  and 
precipitous  appearance.  Sometimes  they  form  what  are 
called  amies  or  hill  forts,  consisting  of  steep,  rocky,  and  all 
but  inaccessible  sides,  having  on  the  summit  a  level  surface 
covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  hill  forts  is  that  of  Ambu  Geshm,  formerly  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  the  princes  of  Abyssinia. 

River*. — Of  these  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  Blue  River,  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  U  by  far  the  most  famous.  It 
rises  from  two  mountains  near  Geesh  In  Gojam,  being,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce.  In  lat  10°  W  23"  N,  long.  36°  55'  30"  E-, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Iu  course  is  thence  N.  to  the  lake  Dembea,  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  which  receives  many  other  streams;  but  the  Nile  is 
said  to  preserve  its  waters  with  but  little  intermixture  with 
those  of  the  lake,  across  which  Its  current  Is  always  visi- 
ble. Escaping  from  this  lake  it  sweeps  hi  a  southerly  di- 
rection round  the  E.  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam 
and  Damot,  till,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  degrees  lat..  It 
take*  a  N.W.  direction,  which  It  preserves  till,  at  Halfala, 
near  the  sixteenth  degree  Int.,  it  unhes  with  Its  other  and 
more  important  branch,  the  Bnhr-el-Abkad,  or  White  River, 
Mowing  from  the  S.W.  (see  Nils).  The  next  most  import- 
ant stream  Is  the  Tacaz/e,  whose  sourco  hns  been  already 
noticed.  It  drains  the  mountains  of  Samen  and  Tigre ;  and 
pursuing  a  pretty  direct  N.N.W.  course  through  Senaar, 
falls  into  the  Nile  near  the  eighteenth  degree  Int.  The 
March,  which  rises  in  the  heights  of  Taranta,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Tacnnr.  In  the  dry  season  it  loses  itself  m 
the  sand;  but  Bruce  snys  that  in  the  rainy, season  it  con- 
tinues Its  course  till  it  unites  with  the  Tncaiase.  The 
1 1  am  a  no  and  llawnsh  run  E.  in  the  direction  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  the  latter  h  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  before 
meeting  it.  Exclusive  of  the  great  lake  of  Dembea  or 
Tuna,  already  referred  to,  the  lake  of  Ashangee,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Samen,  ts  nlso  of  Very'  considerable  size. 

Mtnrralegy. — This  is  very  Imperfectly  known.  Granite 
and  srhlstus  or  slate  seem  to  have  been  extensively  ob- 
served ;  nnd  it  is  probable  that  there  primitive  rocks  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  principal  chains.  In  Tigre ,  the  strata 
are  chiefly  vertical ;  but  in  the  mountain*  of  Samen  they 
incline  more  to  a  horizontal  position.  They  seem  remarka- 
bly destitute  of  metals;  the  gold  which  passes  through 
Abyssinia  is  brought  from  the  barbarous  countries  on  the 
8.  and  W. 

Cristate.— This  necessarily  differs  with  the  elevation  of 
the  country,  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  ice.  In  the  l 
valleys  and  low  grounds  (Ae/Ats)  the  heats  ar 
excessive ;  and  this,  combined  with  excess  of  i 
ders  them  unhealthy.  But  the  climate  of  the  plateaus  is 
extremely  fine,  particularly  that  of  Amhara.  which  is 
so  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring,  err  rtrrmum.  The  1 
found  it  quite  as  temperate  as  that  of  their  own 
According  to  Ludolph,  the  natives  often  attain,  in  that  happy 
climate,  to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards  •  The  climate 
of  Tlgre  is  not  quite  so  mild ;  bat  there,  also,  the  great  extent 
of  pasturage  and  of  verdnnl  plains  shows  that  the  country  it 
not  visited  by  the  extreme  of  heat.  The  plateau  of  the 
Bahamegash  la  the  hottest.  In  March,  Mr.  Salt  found  its 
air  hot  and  dry,  and  the  beds  of  tbe  rivers  without  water. 
The  year  is  sometimes  divided  Into  four,  but  more  properly 
Into  tkrre,  seasons.  Winter  (kraut )  is  the  season  of  rain, 
which  always  rails  in  great  quantities,  and  often  with  much 
violence,  rendering  rivers  and  even  brooks  quite  impassa- 
ble. Harvest  (tiadai)  follows  winter ;  the  rest  of  the  year 
ting  of  summer  (as/at.  I  or  the  season  of  heat  and 
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ABYSSINIA. 


Rat**—  Population.— Thi  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  eom- 
prtoe  a  variety  of  tribe*.  They  all,  how  ever,  closely  row  in 
Me  each  other  In  their  physical  character  and  manner* ;  and, 
to  respect  nf  bodily  conformation,  are  entirely  distinct  both 

They  belong  to  what 
lied  the  Ethioplc  variety  of  the  human  race : 
mtot  prominent  characteristics  will  be  found  dc- 
in  the  ankle  AratcjL,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. Of  the  different  tribe*,  the  principal  are  the  Tlgra- 
ai.  or  inhabitant*  of  Tlgre  ;  the  Amharans,  or  Inhabitant!!  of 
Amhara,  the  Agows,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Da  mot ; 
the  F.fats,  occupying  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nile;  the 
Gongas  and  Fxiarcans,  still  farther  S. ;  and  the  Palnshaa, 
occupying  th«  mountains  of  8 amen,  fcc,  who  profess  Juda- 
ism, and  pretend,  though  it  »  believed  on  no  very  good 
grounds  «n  deduce  their  origin  from  Palestine.  These  tribes 
are^iy  dm.euWhc^by  their  Janguagc ;  but  it  to  not  dear 

s umber  of  mother-tongues.— (PricJUrd  on  Man,  vol.  U.,  p. 
13ft  Med.) 

The  Gallas,  or  savage  tribes,  by  which  large  portions  of 
Abyssinia  have  been  overrun,  are  said  to  have  made  their 
ar>t  appearance  on  the  southern  frontier  In  1537.  No  doubt 
they  belonged  originally  to  the  central  parti  of  the  African 
continent.  They  have  a  brown  complexion,  with  long  black 
hair ;  and  their  tribes  are  all  independent  of,  and  often  at 
war  with,  each  other.  Most  of  them  have  adopted  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  and  have  partially  conformed  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Abyssinian*.  They  are  still,  however,  distln- 
I  by  their  greater  ferocity.  In  proof  of  this,  It  w  suf 
mention  that  the  young  men  are 
and  are.  In  fact,  contemned  by  the 
well  as  their  seniors  of  the  same  sex,  till  they  have  given 
proof  of  their  manhood  by  killing  an  enemy. 

No  means  exist  by  which  to  form  any  probable  estimate 
of  the  number  of  people  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bait  could  ob- 
tain no  accurate  In  formation  on  the  subject.  If  the  country 
were  tranquil,  rt  could  hardly  fall,  owing  tr>  the  fruitful  ness 
of  the  soil  and  the  general  healthiness  of  the  climate,  to  be 
exceeding  populous ;  but  the  anarchy  and  civil  war  in  which 
It  to  constantly  involved  more  than  neutralize  these  ad- 
and  keep  the  population  far  below  ha  natural 
Us  total  amount  is  estimated,  in  the  Weimar  Alma- 
nac.  at  -t.50C.0XW ;  and  this,  perhaps,  to  aa  good  a  guess  as 
can  be  made. 

J-an  fwagr—  The  Gheez,  or  Rlhlopie.  a  language  akin  to 
the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  was  the  language  of  Ann,  and  of 
the  subject*  of  the  Arumrte  sovereign,  at  the  era  of  their 
eon  version  to  Christianity  in  the  4lh  century.  It  to  now  ex- 
tant only  as  a  dead  language,  consecrated  to  literature  and 
relqnous  usssl  The  Amhartc,  or  modern  Abyssinian,  to  not 
a  dialect  of  the  Gheez,  though  It  has  adopted  from  it  a  great 
number  of  words,  but  a  totally  distinct  language.  It  to 
probably  an  ancient  African  language,  and  the  original  idi- 
om of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  provinces  of 

Abye- 


nehher  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous.  Both  are  believed  to 
have  been  imported  and  cultivated  by  the  Portngueee.  At 
present  the  vine  Is  grown  only  In  the  district  nf  Kmfras,  on 
the  K.  side  of  take  Dembea,  where  it  produces  magnificent 
grapes.  The  Abyssinian*  do  not  use  wine  except  for  the 
communion  table.  Tellcz  sap  expressly,  that  In  his  ikne 
the  vine  was  unknown  m  Abyssinia.  The  papyrus,  so 
celebrated  for  Its  furnishing  the  principal  specie*  of  paper 
used  by  the  ancients,  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers; 
and  Bruce  contends  that  it  was  thence  transplanted  to 


'he  domestic  animals  of  Abyssinia  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  Europe.  The  horses,  which  are  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateaus,  are  strong  and  ac- 
tive. Thev  arc  used  in  war  and  the  chase,  mules  and  asses 
used  principally  as  beasts  of  draught 


being 


mis.   As  regards  literature  and  learning,  the  Al 
s  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.   The  clergy  are  Ignorant, 
no  taste  for  learning.    Mr.  Gobat  thinks  that  in 


the 


male  population  can  read  a  little,  and  in  Tigrc  about  one 
twelfth  parr. 

ProJasiHrn « — The  country  b  very  fertile,  and  has  a  vast 
variety  of  products ;  among  which  are,  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, and  other  gram.  On  the  high  grounds  wheat  to  ratted 
in  considerable  quantities ;  but  in  the  low  grounds  the  heat 
to  too  strong  for  it  Barley  (dkowrra)  to  raised  in  tarce  quan- 
tioe* :  but  the  principal  dependance  of  the  country  to  on  the 
t*f  { foa  .Ibfitiniea},  which  gruwa  on  every  soil,  except  the 
very  lowest,  and  affords  the  bread  In  general  use.  The 
plant  is  herbaceous.  Prom  a  number  of  weak  leaves  rises  a 
sulk  about  2H  inches  in  length,  and  not  much  thicker  than 

branched  which  cootahMhc  mS  m^RrM^^wS!- 
da*  of  capsule.  The  grains  are  not  larger  than  the  head  of 
the  smallest  pin,  yet  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  on  the 
whole  a  bulky  crop.  But  the  lowest  grounds  (kolta)  are  un- 
fit even  for  the  production  of  teff;  and  on  these  Is  raised  a 
•  perries  of  earn  called  toconjio,  which  yields  a  Mack  bread, 
the  food  of  the  lowest  classes.  There  are  at  least  two  har- 
in  the  year ;  and  in  the  same  place  may  at  once  be 
to  progress  the  operations  of  ploughing  and  reaping, 
i  encn  in  every  different  stage  of  advancement  Among 
u»e  other  vecetable  products  are  cotton,  of  which  clothes  are 
aaaally  made ;  senna,  myrrh,  Ave  The  stack  of  the  mirU, 
a  species  of  palm,  the  banana  of  Abyssinia  to  said,  when 
■Btejaed  of  ha  green  covering,  to  be  the  very  best  of  all 
vegetal*,  food.  It  Is  found  In  great  abundance.  Various 
•peciwoffic*  sorooofthemcrt"  a  very  large  size,  as  the  Fi- 
jM  »>vesisea»,  are  also  very  plentiful.  Citrons,  oranges, 
*nd  angar-eaoea  are  met  with  in  the  low  grounds,  but  not  on 


Oxen  ore  very  i 

native  of  the  low  grounds,  and  has  horns  of  i 
magnitude.  Mr.  Halt  having  seen  one  4  feet  long,  and  21 
inches  round  at  the  base.  It  to  called  the  Galla  ox,  from  Its 
being  brought  to  Tigre  by  the  Gallas.  Of  the  wild  anlmale, 
the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  to  the  hyena,  called 
here  the  dvbbah,  exceedingly  fierce  and  untarueablc.  Ia 
most  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found  in  vast  numbers, 
place  travellers  In  continual  danger,  and  even  enter  house*. 
They  are  not  naturally  gregarious,  yet  sometimes  assemble 
in  vast  troops,  attracted  by  aume  common  object,  particularly 
the  scent  of  dead  bodies,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  country,  are  often  left  unburicd.  Brace  coa> 
trudicts  the  common  report  of  their  digging  into  sepulchres. 
They  are  protected  by  the  supersmious  belief  of  the  people, 
who  regard  them  as  a  species  of  enchanted  men  |    The  cle- 

eant  and  rhinoceros  are  numerous  In  the  low  grounds,  and 
places  full  of  moisture.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Shaa- 
gnllas,  who  use  their  teeth  as  aa  article  of  commerce,  and 
feed  upon  their  flesh.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of 
them  nave  ever  been  tanteil  In  this  country,  or.  Indeed,  In 
any  part  of  Africa.  There  to  a  species  of  rhinoceros  with 
two  horns,  found  only  In  a  few  districts.  Its  horns  have  no 
connection  with  the  bone;  Its  skin,  which  has  no  folds,  to 
used  for  shields;  the  horns  for  hand'es  for  swords,  nnd  also 
as  a  lining  to  drinking  vessels.  The  antelope  specie*,  which 
to  very  numerous,  to  seldom  found  In  the  cultivated  districts,  bat 
chiefly  appear  on  broken  ground  near  the  rivers.  The  buf- 
falo, domesticated  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  to  here  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  animals;  he  lodge*  himself  In  deep  and 
sultry  valleys,  under  the  shade  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  near 
the  largest  and  clearest  rivers.  The  hippopotamus,  called 
gomari  by  the  native*,  to  abundant  in  the  lake  of  Ifcmbea ; 
but  Ludolf  affirms  that  this  lake  contains  no  crocodile*. 
They  are  both,  however,  found  in  the  deep  pools  of  the 
Nile,  Tacazxe,  and  other  riven.  The  crocodiles  In  the  lat- 
ter are  of  an  enormous  size,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  are 
more  dreaded  by  the  native*  than  the  hippopotamus.  The 
torpedo  to  found  In  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Hon  to  found 
only  occasionally.  There  are  several  species  of  leopard. 
The  zebra  to  frequent  in  the  southern  province*,  where  Its 
mane  adorns  the  collars  of  the  war  horses.  A  small  animal, 
the  jerboa,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  burrows  In  the  field*  both 
here  and  In  Barbary. 

The  feathered  creation  in  Abyssinia  bears  more  than  It* 
usual  proportion  to  the  other  specie*.  The  vast  profusion  of 
Insects,  grains,  nnd  plants,  even  the  waste  and  destruction  a  - 
tending  continual  wars,  afford  them  an  abundant  supply  of 
food.  The  nbsser,  or  golden  eagle,  perhaps  the  largest  bird 
of  the  old  continent,  and  a  beautiful  species  called  the  black 
eagle,  are  particularly  noticed  by  Brace.  To  these  Bait  add* 
a  new  species  called  goodie-goodie,  the  size  of  the  common 
falcon.  Storks,  partridge*,  snipes,  pigeons,  nud  swallow*, 
occur  In  great  number  and  variety.  Brace  never  saw  a 
woodcock,  sparrow,  magpie,  or  bat; 
found  in  Abyssinia  Proper. 

Among  Insects  the  most  numerous 
Honey  constitutes  everywhere  an  important  article  of  food. 
Several  provinces  used  to  nay  a  large  proportion  of  their 
tribute  in  this  article.  The  honey  assumes  different  appear 
ancea,  sometimes  black,  sometimes  blood-red,  according  to 
the  plant  on  which  the  Insect  feeds.  Of  a  very  different 
character  to  the  locust,  which  commits  here  ravages  quite  aa 
terrible  as  In  the  other  countries  of  Northern  Africa  It 
sometimes  depopulates  whole  provinces.  In  the  sublime 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  A  fire  dtxeureth  hrfort  them,  and 
behind  them  s  JLimr  eonsunrth  :  the  land  it  if  fort  tkem  at  t\t 
Garden  «/  Earn,  and  Mind  (Arm  a  dtaaUtt  wild* 
and  nothing  eteapttk  then. " 
a*ver*mtnt— Political  I 
t  of  Abyssinia  or  that  which  existed  In  It  when  It  bo- 
rn to  the  Portuguc-e  and  the  Jesuits,  I 


,  In  which  the 
by  no  written  laws,  popular  assemblies,  or  privileged 
had  full  power  to  dispose  st  pleasure  of  the  Uvea 
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may  now  be  said  to  be  totally  extinct.  The  force  of  the 
central  government  was  gradually  weakened,  partly  by  tlic 
rebellion  of  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces,  and 
partly  by  the  irruption  of  the  Gallas  and  other  savage 
hordes,  who  have  subjugated  some  of  its  finest  countries. 
Salt  has  Ingeniously  compared  the  state  of  Abyssinia  in  a 
political  point  of  view  to  that  of  England  during  the  heptar- 
chy ;  and  since  he  visited  it  anarchy  seems  to  have  lusilo  a 
■till  more  rapid  progress.  The  whole  country  is  now  split 
into  an  endless  variety  of  states,  the  limits  of  which  are 
perpetually  changing,  and  between  which  the  most  deadly 
animosities  and  interminable  contests  constantly  prevail. 
The  kingdoms  of  Amhara,  Tigre,  including  the  country  be- 
tween the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Tacazze,  with  the  province*  of 
Enderta,  Wojjerat,  fee.,  and  Shoo,  including  Etat,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  this  moment  (1837)  the  most  powerful  of 
these  states.  But  we  have  no  exact  Information  as  to  their 
boundaries,  organization,  or  condition.  They  have  this  in 
i.  that  they  are  all  ' 


its  occurrence, 


pane  or 
ofn.he, 


all  to  a  greater  or 
Schon,  which  is  now  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  is  said  by  Mr.  Gobat  to  be  less  devastated  by 
Civil  war  than  either  of  the  others,  and  to  be,  in 
auence,  the  least  depopulated  and  most  flourishing  i 
ffinsJsJlf 

Manner  »  and  Cut  tern  m. — This  perpetual  state  of  civil  war 
and  confusion,  and  not  any  peculiar  cruelty  of  disposition, 
sec  ins  to  be  the  main  cause  of  thai  barbarism  and  brutality 
by  which  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  ore  characteri*e«i. 
All  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  restrained  from  shedding 
the  blood  of  hi*  fellows  seem  entirely  blunted.  Human 
hie  is  scarcely  more  respected  than  that  of  brutes.  Bruce 
seldom  went  out  at  Uondar  without  seeing  dead  bodies  lying 
in  the  streets,  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  hyenas,  with- 
out being  even  allowed  the  rights  of  sepulture.  To  show 
the  indifference  usually  felt  on  such  occasions,  he  mentions 
that  one  day,  passing  along  the  streets,  he  saw  an  officer  of 
rook  about  to  execute  three  men  who  had  offended  the  sov- 
ereign. This  person,  calling  to  Bruce,  begged  him  to  stop 
till  he  had  despatched  this  business,  as  he  wished  to  have  a 
conversation  with  him.  But  the  circumstance  which 
to  place  the  Abyssinian*  below  even  the  most  savage 
tribes,  is  the  extreme  coarseness  of  their  festive  indulgences. 
Their  brinde  (raw  beef)  feast  has  excited  the  astonishment 
of  all  travellers,  Alvarez,  who  visited  the  country  as  am- 
bassador from  Portugal  in  1.180,  and  remained  there  for  six 
years,  describes  it  as  a  thing  "of  which  he  dare  not  In  a 
manner  spcoa. '  Being  invited  to  a  feast,  he  was  much  sur- 
prised. Instead  of  the  usual  dishes,  to  see  brought  in  "  pieces 
of  raw  flesh,  with  warm  blood."  The  landlord,  on  seeing 
his  guests  show  no  favour  to  this  savoury  dish,  ordered 
other  food  better  suited  to  their  tastes ;  but  immediately  be- 
»ur  the  flesh,  "as  if  it  had  been  niarch- 
The  lady  of  the  house  did  not  appear  at 
but,  in  drinking,  she  "  bravely  seconded"  the  rest 
company.  Bruce  and  Sail  have  furnished  still  more 
particular  descriptions.  The  table,  which  is  low,  Is  first 
covered  with  successive  piles  of  teir  cakes,  serving  to  the 
guests  at  once  as  food  and  as  towels  with  which  to  wipe  their 
Angers.  The  company  being  then  seated,  the  next  process 
la  the  slaughter  of  the  rattle,  which  are  standing  at  tho 
door,  and  the  cutting  warm  steaks  from  their  flesh.  Bruce 
says  that  these  arc  extracted  while  the  animal  Is  yet  alive, 
and  bellowing  under  the  pain  of  the  wound.  But  this  dis- 
gusting circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  earlier 
writers,  and  Mr.  Halt  affirms  that  the  heud  is  separated  from 
the  body  before  tho  operation  of  slicing  commences.  Salt, 
however,  as  well  as  Bruce,  admits  that  the  luxury  of  an 
Abyssinian  feast  consists  in  having  the  pieces  brought  in 
while  the  blood  is  yet  warm  and  the  fibres  palpitating.  The 
female  who  sits  next  to  each  chief  then  wraps  up  the  slice 
In  a  teff  cake,  and  thrusts  Into  his  mouth  as  large  a  quanti- 
ty as  It  is  capable  of  containing,  which  is  greedily  devoured. 
All  parties  drink  copiously  of  hydromel,  and  houza,  the  beer 
of  the  country.  Uavlng  satisfied  themselves,  they  rise,  and 
give  place  to  another  company  of  inferior  rank,  and  these 
Id  a  third,  till  all  is  consumed.  The  gross  indecencies  which 
Bruce  represents  as  perpetrated  on  these  occasions,  anil 
which  be  has  described  with  such  revolting  minuteness, 
have  been  dcnbxi  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  be  other  than  rare  occurrences.  Mr.  Gobat, 
the  missionary,  admits  that  a  feast  such  ns  that  described 
by  Bruce  may  have  taken  place  anions  the  most  shwiele<< 
Ubcitines;  but  ho  odds,  that  "excesse*  <>f  that  Kind  are  n. it 
customary  either  as  to  their  cruelty  or  indecency."  The 
practice  reported  by  Bruce,  and  which  subjected  him  to  no 
little  ridicule,  of  cutting  steaks  from  a  living  animal 
kurney,  and  then  closing 
•Pl>earcd 


closing  up  the  wound  und  driving  it  on. 
quite  unfounded  to  Mr.  Salt;  but  In  his 


disputed  by  Mr. 

perhaps,  In  cases  of  extreme  hunger. 

Justice  in  Abyssinia  is  altogether  barbarous,  venal,  and 
corrupt.  When  a  person  accused  of  a  criminal  offence  to 
found  guilty,  bo  is  detained  in  prison  till  he  has  mode  satis- 
faction to  the  occuser ;  or,  if  he  huve  committed  murder, 
till  he  be  disposed  of  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who 
muy  either  put  him  to  death  or  aorept  a  ransom.  The  lat- 
ter is  generally  fixed  at  i50  dollars  for  a  man,  but  the  rela- 
tions are  under  no  obligation  to  accept  it  Mr.  Gobat  says 
thai  the  Tacazze  is  never  pasnt-d  on  either  sid-t  in  pursuit 
of  murderers;  so  that  they  must  very  frequently  escape 
without  even  the  pretence  of  a  trial.  When  a  murdered 
person  has  no  relations,  the  priests  take  usan  themselves 
the  office  of  avengers  of  blood. 

Marriage  In  Abyssinia  is  a  very  slight  connexion,  formed 
and  dissolved  at  pleasure.  The  most  formal  mole  of  con- 
cluding it  is,  when  the  lover,  having  made  certain  engage 
menu  to  the  parents,  and  obtained  Uieir  consent  (for  itiat  of 
the  bride  is  seldom  asked),  seizes  her  and  carries  her  r<om« 
on  his  shoulders.  A  magnificent  feast  Is  then  given  >i 
briude  and  bouza ;  and  at  n  fixed  period  of  twenty  or  thirty 
days  afterwards,  they  go  to  church  and  take  the  sacrament 
together.  It  is  in  a  lew  rare  instances  only  that  even  this 
slight  ceremony  is  used.  In  moat  cases,  mutual  consent, 
and  a  plentiful  administration  of  raw  meat  and  bouza,  form 
the  only  preliminaries.  The  will  of  cither  party,  or  of  both, 
is  at  any  time  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  If  they 
have  several  children  they  divide  them ;  if  they  have  but 
one,  and  he  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  ho  belongs  to  the 
mother ;  if  above  seven,  to  the  father,  Gobat  says  that 
oiler  a  third  divorce  they  cannot  contract  another  regular 
marriage,  nor  partake  of  the  communion  unlet*  then  intone 
monks;  Bruce,  however,  mentions  being  in  company  at 
Gondar,  where  there  was  a  lady  present,  with  six  persons, 
each  of  whom  had  been  successively  her  hm-band,  although 
none  of  them  stood  In  this  retauon  to  her  at  the  time ;  not 
do  either  party  consider  themselves  bound  to  observe  with 
rigid  fidelity  this  slight  engagement,  even  while  It  lasts 
Manners  may  be  considered,  in  this  respect,  as  in  a  state  of 
almost  total  dissolution.  Slaves  are  common  in  ail  parts 
of  Abyssinia.  Tbey  consist  of  Hliangnlla*,  a  race  of  sav- 
age Negroes  inhabiting  the  low  countries  on  Uie  N.N.W. 
and  N.E.  frontier*.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Goodai 
and  other  places  of  Amhara,  and  also  in  Tigre ;  are  well 
treated,  and  escape  many  of  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  subject  in  their  wild  state. 

The  only  display  of  architectural  magnificence  in  Abys 
alnia  is  in  tho  churches.  They  are  built  on  eminences;  are 
of  a  circular  form,  with  conical  summits  and  thatched 
roofs;  and  are  surrounded  with  pillars  fif  cedar,  within 
which  is  nn  arcade,  which  produces  on  agreeable  coolness. 
The  houses  of  the  sovereigns  and  grandees  are  also  largo 
and  commodious ;  though,  in  this  warlike  country,  the  camp 
is  considered  as  their  more  proper  residence.  All  the  bouses 
ore  mere  hovels  of  a  conical  fonmwith  a  thatched  roof.  Their 
dress  consists  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  84  minis 
long  by  1J  In  breadth,  which  they  wrap  round  them  like  a 
mantle,  with  close  drawers  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  a  girdle  of  cloth.  Their  food  consists  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  grain  already  enumerated,  fish,  fruits, 
honey,  and  raw  mcnt  at  festivals.  The  most  general  drink 
is  bouza,  a  species  of  sour  beer,  made  from  the  fermentation 
of  their  cakes,  pnrtictdarly  those  left  at  entertainments. 
Tocousso,  the  coarsest  grain,  produces  bouza  equal  or  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  utile rs.  Hydromel  is  also  made  in  great 
quantities.   Agriculture,  the  only  art  much  cultivated.  Is 


very  far 
the  mos 
rudest  construction. 


which  it  has  attained  < 
pans  of  Europe.  The  ploughs,  of  the 
from  the  root  or  branch  of  a  tree,  ore 
drawn  by  oxen.   The  Innd  Is  twice  ploughed ;  after  which 


women  are  employ  ed  to  break  the  clods.  In  the  course  of 
ripening,  tho  corn  Is  carefully  weeded.  As  previously 
stated,  there  are  two  or  three  crops  in  the  y  ear.  The  worst 
grain  Is  commonly  used  for  seed.  In  general,  every  family 
cultivates  for  itself,  and  little  Is  brought  to  market.  The 
poor  people  live  miserably  on  black  lefT  and  tocousso,  and 
even  person*  of  consideration  use  little  except  tefX  and 
bouza. 

The  Abyssinians  profess  Christianity,  but  it  bos  little  hiflu- 
ence  over  their  conduct.  At  present  they  are  split  into  three 
parlies,  violently  opposed  to  each  other.  They  retain  a  great 
number  of  Judoiciil  observances,  abstaining  from  the  meats 
prohibited  by  tin  Mosaic  law,  practising  circumcision,  keep- 
ng  t».tli  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  Sabbaths  and  regard- 
ing fasts  as  essential.  But  their  fasts,  though  apparently 
long  and  rigorous,  are  dispensed  with  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  party. 
The  Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo  continues  still  to  be  the  nomi 
nal  head  of  the  church,  from  whom  the  A  buna,  the  i 

They  have  i 
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J  which  m  the  boast  of  the  Homish  ehurch. 
for  the  virjrin  a*  unbounded  ;  and  the  Ceth- 
found  that  they  completely  outdid  In  (hit 
ri  thetf  own  ultra  seal.  Their  aainai  are  extremely 
and  sutpaai,  in  miraculous  power,  even  incur  of 
the  Ruciish,  calendar.  They  represent  then  by  paintings, 
•rlth  which  their  churches  are  lavishly  adorned ;  but  they 
eo  not  admit  any  ratun-s  ta  reVicw.  The  clergy  do  not  at- 
trm(<  to  prohibit  divorce,  or  even  polygamy,  the  propensity 
to  which  In  the  nation  m  probably  too  powerful  to  render 
anv  prchibioon  crTectoaJ. 

Mohammedan*,  af  well  a*  Jews,  are  also  found  In  Aby»- 
anta-    The  former  appear  to  have  increased  since  Bruce'* 
visV. ,  at  present  nVy  are  dim  nunierou*  in  A  do  wall  and  its 
■  «y.    Few  i4  them  have  any  knowledge  of 

in  traffic  than  the  Christiana  and  have 
Maudtu  engross  the  whole  traffic  in 


anv  part  in  it 

Though  low,  as  compared  with  Europe,  the 
of  A  brow  i  occupy  a  prinninrnt  place  an  long  moat  of  the 
Afncaa  aaiK>ns.  It  supplies  it*clf  «nh  nil  the  moat  indis- 
prnaiitlr  ans-ie*.  t'oitxi  cloths  the  universal  drees  of  the 
reentry,  arr  made  in  large  quantities,  the  tine  aortal  Guodar, 
and  the  crar*-  at  Ailmu.  tiring  uualur  to  dye  their  fa- 
vourite dark  blue  colour,  thry  unravel  the  blue  Burst  cloth*, 
and  weave  them  asatn  into  tin  if  own  webs.  Coarse  cloth 
circulates  a*  money.  Manufacture*  or  iron  and  bra*)  are 
aisn  cnmWdrrabtc,  the  matrnal  brine  prucuri  d  from  Bennaar, 
Walcayt,  and  Berbers;  knives  arr  niadr  «t  Adownh  and 
mil  Antalow  The  business  of  tanning  la  well  under- 
In  Tisrre  :  and  at  A  mini  sheepskins  are  made  Into 
all  sort*  of  horse  furniture,  are 
good.    The  f.*vam  commerce  of  Aby*uim  is  r^wriedwi  en- 

the  wiener  <•  maintained  by  thr  chanut  1  oi  Adowa.  The 
import,  an-  thirty  Irad.  bl.rk  tin,  gold  foil,  IVxeian  carpets, 
raw  silk  fr<«n  China,  velvet*.  French  broad  clotha  coloured 
shins  from  Egypt,  gla*»  brads  and  deennters  from  Venice. 
The  exports  consist  of  gold.  Ivory,  and  slave*.  The  alavca 
are  reckoned  more  beautiful  than  those  which  come  from 
the  inferior  of  Africa. 

ProfrtJM  •/  lJt*cvrrry. — The  ancient*  never  acquired 
aay  accurate  knowledge  of  Abyssinia.  To  it.  along  with 
Seiinaar,  thry.  in  a  peculiar  sense,  applied  the  comprehen- 
•ve  name  of  Ethiopia ;  for  though  that  term  waa  made  to 
attend  generally  to  the  Interior  of  Africa  and  even  to  a 
great  part  of  Am,  yet  J&ktojha  tmi  JF.fypto  waa  regarded 
a*  the  proper  Ellis  una.  Deacriptiom  of  Ethiopian  nations 
are  eivro  by  the  aacienta  at  considerable  length ;  but  they 
serve  chiefly  to  show  the  Imperfection  of  their  knowledge, 
and  are  tinctured  with  a  luge  admixture  of  fable.  Rennell 
Ml  grounds,  that  the  M aerobian,  or 
I  to  live  farther  to 


the  Peninsula,  which  they  erroneously  supposed  to  he  an 

union  of  the  Nile  with  the 


1  formed  by 

A  ■rubra*  and  the  Attapos  (Blue  River  and  Taeazxe).  The 
chief  nry  of  Merae  waa  placed  by  them  <n  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
16°  *' ;  and  Brace,  to  panting  Uimugh  Sennaar,  saw,  near 
Chrndi.  immense  ruins,  which  probably  belonged  to  this 
celebrated  capital  of  Ethiopia.  The  other  kingdom  became 
known  after  the  Greeks  under  the  eucefssnra  of  Alexander, 
encoded  their  navigation  bIimue  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
It  vu  that  of  the  Axumtta?.  situated  upon  the  Red  Be*,  and 
accrue ing  part  of  Tigr. .  its  capital  Axum.  still  remains, 
and  though  in  a  sute  of  decay,  exhibit*  remain*  so  vast  as 
srmptx  to  an»Ti  it*  former  greatness.  The  inscription*  dis- 
covered her*  by  Salt  snow  that  the  Axumltea  had  received 
anv*>.g*t  thorn  the  religion  and  the  arts  of  foreigners,  and 
that  they  taaoe  use  ot  the  Grecian  language  In  the  i n scrip 
rior-  oc  their  monumenta  The  port  of  A  xum,  Adulls,  was 
*hf  ""J^"111^*'  ^  wn'f  '1  ,nr  n0*"1  'vorT  then  known  wna  ex- 

vZn  b*h  Vt^^rt'^a'^'the5  iTdiarf  t^nl'Vtdt, 
uVugh  unable  to  visit  it,  seems  to  have 
■  Maasxjnh. 


pwsVwd. 

After  the  rise  and  rapid  rpread  of  l«lamlsm,  those  of  the 
asgypnars  who  were  reiaetant  to  change  their  fnith  being 
eemtrfled  to  Ay  snath  wards  before  the  sword  of  the  ftara- 
cen-  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  became  filled  with  Jewish  and 
Chnewi  reftigeoa  And  no  both  these  countries  were  at 
that  ome  Christian,  the  Arabian  gcoffrni>t]rn%  who  have  fully 
de<«Tibed  other  parts  of  the  continent  mnke  a  very  slight 
fSjt^itxn  <V  them;  so  that  Abwinia  trnnlned  almost  im- 
toow-ri  nil  near  the  em  of  ronriern  naval  discovery.  In  1445,  | 
thr  emprror  of  Abyssinia  sent  an  amboamdor  to  the  senate  I 


ACAPULCO. 

of  Florence,  and  wrote  a  famous  letter  to  the  priests  his  anb- 
iects  at  Jerusalem.  This,  and  the  favourable  reports  of  the 
A  by  Banian  priests  now  referred  to,  gave  rise  lo  the  most  sx- 
aggrrnted  rrporta  It  was  aald  that  a  Christian  prince,  to 
whom  the  Portuguese  gave  the  fantastical  name  of  Presttr 
or  Prttbytrr  John,  ruled  over  a  vast,  highly  civilized,  and 
rich  empire,  in  the  centre  and  E.  of  Africa  This  statement 
in  named  at  once  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  of  religious  seal, 
the  two  ruling  principles  in  that  age.  The  Portuguese  moa- 
arch*.  who  took  the  lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world.  Im- 
mediately devised  measure*  for  acquiring  a  knowlrdgr  of  so 
remarkable  a  region.  The  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope  had  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  Abyssinia  was 
therefore  viewed  as  a  tract  through  which  the  commerce  of 

Two  envoys,  CovUbaai  and  D« 
nder  the  direction  of  Prince 
Henry,  upon  a  mission  to  explore  It.  They  went  by  way  of 
Alexandria,  and  descended  the  Bed  Hea.  De  Y 
by  some  unknown  accident ;  but  C 
different  parts  of  India  and  Eastern  Africa,  entered  Aby» 
rinia  and  arrive.!,  m  I4!MI.  at  the  court  o!  the  emperor,  re 
siding  then  in  rVhoa.  llelng  brought  before  Ibe  sovereign, 
he  wa»  received  with  that  favour  which  novelty,  when 
there  i«  nothing  lo  he  (eared  Irom  it,  iiHialiy  secures ;  and 
being  a  man  of  address  and  ability,  he  contriv  ed  to  mauuain 
this  friendly  disposition.  The  reports  which  he  tran»mittcd 
of  thr  country  were  favourable  ;  and  having  prevailed  on 
the  em|rrei«t mother  to  «end  an  Armenian  as  an  ambassador 
to  Portugal,  whose  arrival  excited  a  great  senaatlon  In  that 
country,  the  Portuguese  pent  out  several  other  embassies. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  Alvarcx, 
in  1590.  He  remained  «x  years  in  the  country,  and  traversed 
It  from  north  to  wmth,  visiting  tiir  provinces  of  Amhara, 
Schoa,  and  Efut.  Paoz.  Almevda  L 
successively  undertook  Journrvs  into  Ah. 
resided  In  the  country  from  Itsti  till  his  death  in  182i  visited, 
in  16ia  the  source*  of  the  Bnhr^!  Axrck  or  eastern  arm  of 
the  Nile,  arid  describes  them  nearly  in  the  some  terms  as 
Bruce,  who  absurdly  claims  the  honour  of  being  their  i" 
eovcrer.  From  the  accounts  of  ihese  and  other 
Teller  first  (1060),  and  afterw  ards  Eudolph  (1681),  i 
pally  corn  pi  ted  their  histories  and  descriptions  of  Ethiopia. 
Ludnlph,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  language,  derived  a 
considerable  part  of  his  Information  from  the  communica- 
tions of  Gregory,  an  Abyssinian  monk  of  the  province  of 
Amhara,  then  tn  Europe. 

Public  curiosity,  however,  with  respect  lo  Abyssinia,  grnd 
oelly  subsided,  till,  towards  the  close  of  last  century  (17S0). 
it  was  revivisl  by  the  publication  ot  Mr.  Bruce'*  Travels. 
Many  of  the  citciun»tanci^.  he  relates  are  an  very  extraordi- 
nary'as  to  give  lo  hrs  dcscriirtioiis  a  c>sd  deal  of  the  appear- 
ance of  romance.  The  authenticity  of  his  work  waa  ill  l 
sequence  verv  ecnerally  doubted  ;  and  it  must  be 
thnt  some  of  hU  statements  have  been  shown  to  be  l 
*her»  are  o*  very  qoest 
of  the  leading  features  of  I 
fully  established  by  Mr.  Bait  and  other  Inte  travcllera 

Onr  limits  will  not  permit  of  oar  attempting  to  lay  before 
the  reader  any  sketch  of  the  history  of  Abyssinia ;  and  though 
we  had  abundance  of  space,  the  subject  is  too  uninteresting 
to  attract  attention.  Dr.  Lee  has  prefixed  a  short  notice  of 
the  church  or  Abyssinia  to  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Gobnt's  Resi- 
dence in  thnt  country.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  lufor 
ma  lion  ns  to  Abyssinin,  contained  in  the  earlier  travellers 
and  htstoriana  will  be  fiHind  in  the  Modem  Universal  His- 
tory, vol.  rv.,  p.  1-204,  8vo  cd.  Besides  it,  we  have  con 
suited,  in  dra wins  up  this  article,  the  Travel*  of  Bruce,  Bait, 
and  Lord  Valentia ;  Mr.  Gobnt's  Journal ;  the  account  of 
Abvssinin  in  Ritter's  Geography ;  Prichard's  Researches  on 
Han,  IL  p.  I3K-1M,  3d  ed,  Ac. 

ACAPUIXfJ,  a  celebrated  sra-pnrt  and  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  Intendencv  of  that  name,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pneifie 
Ocenn,  190  m.  B'.  B.  W.  Mexico,  lat  16°  W  29"  N„  long.  99° 
48  W.  Pop.  4000  (1).  The  harbour  Is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  wnrid.  "It  is  familiar,"  says  Captain  Hall,  -to  the 
memory  of  most  people,  from  its  lieing  the  port  whence  the 
rich  BpanLsh  galloons  of  former  days  took  their  departure  to 
spread  the  wealth  of  the  Western  over  the  Eastern  world. 
It  is  celebrated,  also.  In  Anson's  delightful  Voyage,  and  occu 
pies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  very  interesting  account*  of 
the  Buccaneers:  to  n  sailor,  therefore.  It  is  classic  ground  In 
every  sense.  I  cannot  express  die  universal  prnfessioruil  ad 
miration  excited  by  n  sight  of  this  celebrated  port,  which  b> 
moreover,  the  very  krau  idtal  of  a  harbour.  It  h  easy  of 
access ;  very  capacious ;  the  water  not  too  deep ;  the  hold- 
ing ground  good ;  quite  free  from  hidden  dangers* ;  and  as 
secure  as  the  basin  In  the  centre  of  Portsmonth  dock-yard. 
From  the  Interior  of  the  harbour  the  sea  cannot  be  discovered, 


•  TVs  ii  ml  quite  secant*.  There  b  iw  iKnat  of  l>s f 
t  psnst  s*s  Is  17*1.  Rot.  twine  nentinord  ta  tbs 
svmied  ~fl;mMdt,  Svmllt  F-r^i  't  I*.,  P  (0. 
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and  u  stranger,  coming  to  lite  spot  by  land,  would  Imagine  he 
was  looking  over  a  sequestered  mountain  lake." — (SoutM 
Avtrnta,  u.  |i.  172.)  There  are  two  entrance*  to  thai  splen- 
did basin,  one  cm  each  side  of  the  mall  island  of  Roqueta  or 
Grifu,  the  broadest  being  nearly  l\  m.  acmes,  and  the  other 
from  TUO  to  HUO  feet.  1  he  town,  commanded  by  the  "  exten- 
nvr  and  formidable"  (Hall)  castle  of  Sen  Carina,  la  poor  and 
Since  it  ceased  to  be  the  reaort  of  the  galloon*,  It  has 
to  be  of  any  considerable  Importance ;  and,  When 
by  Captain  Hail,  hnd  only  thirty  houses,  w  ith  a  large 
i  built  of  reed*,  wauled  in  open  baakct  work  to 
to  the  air.  The  climate  ia  exceedingly  hot 
To  give  a  freer  circulation  to  the  air,  en 
made  through  the  chain  of  rocka  by  which 
i  town  ia  surrounded.  But,  though  this  haa  been  of  con ■ 
i  aervicc,  it  Mill  continue*  to  be  very  unhealthy.  Its 
natural  insalubrity  la  increased  by  the  poisonous  vapours  ex- 
haled from  e  marsh  mutated  to  the  K.  of  the  town.  The 
annual  desiccation  of  the  xtagnnnt  water  of  this  marsh  occa- 
sion* the  death  of  Innumerable  small  flahos;  which,  decay- 
big  in  heaps  under  a  tropical  sun,  diffuse  their  noxious  ema- 
nations through  the  neighbouring  air,  and  arc  justly  considered 
a  principal  cause  of  the  putrid  bilious  fevers  that  then  prevail 
along  the  coast.  Borne  trade  Is  carried  on  between  Acapulro 
and  Guayaquil,  Callao,  ate. ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  tedl- 
ouwess  and  difficulty  of  the  voyage  from  Acapulro  to  Callao, 
the  Intercourse  between  Mexico  and  Peru  ia  confined  within 
very  narrow  bounds.— ( HaiL,  loc.  ctt- ; 
Esparnr,  2d.  ed„  lv„  p.  88.) 

ACCOMAC.  county.  Va.  Situated  in 
state,  on  the  K  shore  of  Chesnpeeke  bay,  and  contains  480 
•q.  m.  With  Northampton  co.  on  the  H„  it  constitutes  the 
eastern  shore  ef  Virginia.  The  anil  la  meetly  sandy,  and  it 
contain*  several  islands  in  Chesapeake  bay.  It  had  in  1840, 
13^176  neat  cattle,  10,251  sheep,  and  36,549  swine.  It  pro- 
duced 14.479  bushel*  of  wheat.  643,682  of  Indian  corn,  and 
4251  pounds  of  cotton.  It  haa  forty-seven  stores,  forty-nine 
grist  mills,  six  tanneries,  twenty-six  schools  with  751  scholars. 
Pop.  whites  9518,  slaves  4630,  free  coloured  3848 ;  total  17,096. 

A  crow  ai  ,  p.  capital  of  Accomoc  r  o..  Va,  193  E.  by  N. 
Richmond,  197  W.  It  contains  a  Methodist  church,  three 
stores,  three  grist-mills,  and  forty  dwellings. 

ACKRF.NZA  (an.  Adurvntta),  a  small  and  very  ancient 
vchiepircopal  city  of  Naples,  pro  v.  Bascilicatn,  14  m.  N.E. 
Pateuza.  Pop.  3600.  It  m  situated,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Horace  (Da*,  lib.  ill,  car.  4,  I.  14,),  on  an  almost  inac- 
cessible hill,  JVufM  ctUm  JUJurwntim,  the  foot 

the  Romans  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Apulia 

ACERNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  pro  v.  Pnncipato  Cum,  16  m. 
N.  by  E.  Balcrmo.  Pop.  2500.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  parish 
chnrrh,  a  wmt  dt  pirU,  which  makes  advances  of  seed  to 
indigent  cultivators,  a  fabric  of  paper,  and  a  forge. 

ACERRA,  a  town  of  Nantes,  pro  v.  Terra  dt  Lavoro,  9  m. 
N.E.  Naples.  Pop.  6300.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  seminary, 
and  a  stent  a*  at  t  .  The  country  Is  fruitful,  but  unhealthy. 
Thai  la  a  very  ancient  town.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal,  the  inhabitants  having  deserted  it  on 
his  approach.  (Ai*.  lab.  xxiil.,  e.  17.)  Under  Augustus  it 
received  a  Roman  colony. 

ACHEEN,  a  principality  occupying  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Sumatra  (which  see). 

Acbbkm.  the  capital  of  the  above  principality,  situated 
near  me  N.W.  extremity  of  Sumatra,  on  a  river,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea.  Int.  SP  35'  N.,  long.  95P  45'  E.   It  is  very 

douses  built  of  bamboo 
..-,.«,  to  secure  them  from 
A  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  with  Binga- 
.Bengal,  ate.  Owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
!  river,  none  but  small  vessel*  pass  up  to  the  city. 
ACHERN,  a  town  of  the  G  D.  Baden,  on  the  Achem,  14 
N.R.  Kehl.  Pop.  3000.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
ta  the  village  of  Sassbaeh,  contiguous  to  which  is  a 
granite  monument  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  1829,  on  the  spot  where  the  Marshal  do  Turenne, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modern  times,  was  killed  by 
a  random  shot  on  the  27th  July,  1675.  His  bowels  were  In- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  at  Achem. — (Sckrri&er'* 
Rktnf  :  Biofraphit  Unintrtttl*,  art.  •*  Turcnne.") 

ACHIL,  or  EAGLE  ISLAND,  an  Wand  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Ireland,  co.  Mavo,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a 
1.   It  Is  about  30  m.  In  circumference,  and 


The  arch- 
by 


iwpulcw^beingjasl  to  c.wtain  & 


narrow  channel, 
contains  above  23.000  acre*, 
and  eagles— whence  Its  n 
■Mass-    The  inhabitants 


Pop.  5277.    It  is 
in  it* 
the  Irish 


ACHMIN,  i 
oft 


a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  rm  the 
230  m.  S.  Cairo.    Pop.  3000.  Streets 
freight  which  Is  very 
be  a 


ACRE. 

built  of  better  materials  than  baked  bricks  cemented 
with  clay.  It  was  anciently  called  Panopolta,  or  Cheuuiia; 
the  former  being  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  Egyptian  name. 
It  contains  a  church  of  some  antiquity,  and  held  in  much 
veneration  ;  but  its  duel'  ornament  ia  the  granite  pillars  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  Panopolia.  • 

ACHMUNEIN,  a  large  village  of  central  Egypt,  pro* 
Minych.  on  the  site  of  the  an.  Hermopolii  Magna,  lat  27° 
4.T  N-,  Ion.  30°  53"  K.    In  the  environ.  Is  the  portico  of  an  an 


of  Egyptian  architecture. 
ACHONRY,  a  porisli  of  Inland,  co.  Bligo,  which  gives 
name  to  a  bishopric  now  united  to  Killala.    16  m.  W.  Bligo 
Pop.  of  parish  15.357. 

ACl-REALE,  a  sen  port  town  of  Sicily,  pro  v.  Catania,  cap. 
cant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ./Etna,  9  m.  N.E.  Catania.  Pop. 
19,702,  iocl.  canu  of  which  the  town  may  have  about  15,000. 
It  stands  on  a  vast  mass  of  basal  tic  lava,  about  800  feet  above 
Its  port,  the  Marin*  of  Act,  and  Is  support* tl  on  airhes  con- 
structed with  great  labour  and  expense  thnHigh  ten  alternate 
strata  of  lava  and  earth.  The  situation  Is  healthy ;  the  town 
'»  regularly  built  clean,  with  many  churches,  convents,  and 
public  buildings,  the  whole  giving  evidence  of  a  thriving  und 
industrious  population.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
particularly  dunng  the  fair  ia  July,  in  wine,  fruit  gold,  till 
gree-work,  cotton,  (lax,  and  diaper,  the  last  being  bleached 
in  great  quantities  In  the  plain  below  the  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acque  Grande.  The  port  Is  small ; 
out  of  a  mass  of  lava,  and  there  ore  - 
During  the  servile  war  Aei-Reale  was  the  head  «u 
the  consul  Aqiulius,  wlsi  succeeded  in  suppressing  lbs 
gerous  revolt  anno  101  B.C.— (Smyth'*  Stct/y,  p.  132,  etc.) 

ACKEN,  a  town  and  castle  of  the  Prussian  stales,  prov. 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  10  m.  E.S.E.  Calbe.  Pep.  3000.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  tobacco,  and  tanneries. 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili  (which  ace).  This 
also  is  the  name  of  the  cap.  of  the  same  prov.,  a  i 
taining  about  5000  inhab.— (JVtcrs'  Cki'i,  p.  420.) 

ACQUA,  a  village  of  Tuscany.  15  in.  E.  " 
brated  for  its  baths. 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  small  ill -built  town  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  15  m.  W.  Orviclo.  Pop.  2400.  It  baa  a  cathe- 
dral and  five  churches. 

ACaUA-VIVA,  town  of  Naples  prov.  Term  di  Bart.  18 
m.  8.  Bori.  Pop.  5300.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  baa  « 
handsome  parish  church,  some  convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a 

^ACQUAcivANONCK.  n.  t.  Passaic  co,  NJ,  10  m.  N 
Newark.  79  N.E.  Trenton.  236  VV.  Passaic  river  runs  in  * 
semi-ellipsts  ou  Its  N.W..  N.E,  and  E.  border.  It  has  eight 
stores,  one  cotton- factory  with  1000  spindle*,  one  grist  mill, 
three  saw  mills,  one  brewery,  one  academy  with  34  students, 
three  school*.  130  scholars.  Pop.  2483.  The  village  is  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  on  Passaic  river,  and  ia  the  out  port  of  Pat- 
terson. It  contains  two  Dutch  Reformed  churches  and  about 
eightv  dwellings. 

ACQU1,  or  AtiUl.  a  town  of  the  Sard  inion  States,  cap. 
prov.  same  name  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bormlda.  47  m.  E. 
fij&.  Turin.  Pop.  6700.  It  ha*  a  citadel,  a  cathedral,  two 
churches,  and  a  seminary;  and  is  celehrated  tor  its  warm 
sulphurous  baths.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  the  silk  manufacture. 

ACRA,  a  small  district  on  the  Gold  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
longing to  the  Ashonteea,  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  The  EngltsltDutrh  and  Done*  have  forts  at  Aero. 

ACRE  AKKA,  or  ST.  JEAN  D'ACRE.  a  town  of  Syria, 
cap.  pnehalic  of  same  name,  on  the  const  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lat.  32°  54*  35"  N..  long..  36°  6'  5"  E„  33  m.  8.8.W. 
Tsour  (an.  1\n$s),  and  35  m.  W.  lake  Tabaria  or  Geneaa- 
reth.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  forming  die  N.  E.  limit 
of  a  fine  semicircular  boy  (the  Bay  of  Acre)  opening  hi  the 
N,  bounded  N.W.  by  cape  Carmel,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mountain  of  that  name.  The  harbour  of  Acre,  on  the  8. 
side  of  the  town,  within  the  bay  is  shallow,  and  accessible 
only  to  vessels  drawing  little  water ;  but  opposite  to  Caipha, 
a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  bay,  there  is  gissi  anchorage  ground  in  deep  water. 
Few  towns  are  more  advantageously  situated  as  a  centre  of 
commerce  or  scat  of  political  power ;  but  these  advanta- 
ge*, by  making  its  possess*  *i  of  importance,  have  served  to 
expose  It  over  and  over  ngain  to  hostile  attacks.  The  cli- 
mate Is  unhealthy;  the  wuiter  rains,  descending  in  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  fill  the 
lake*,  from  which,  and  the  dt 

mains,  constant  malaria  is  produced,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  neighbouring  mount- 
ain land.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  products  of  the 
plain  of  Acre,  and  these  form  its  staple  export*.  - 
Previously  to  1832  the  population  of  Acre  was  loosely  se- 
at from  15.000  to  20.000;  but  the  siege  of  that  year 
In  Ha  almost  total  destruction,  it  ia  I 
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lo  make  an  account  of  the  place 
rather  than  descriptive  of  its  exkting  Kate.  Even  before  the 
period  alluded  to,  a  lew  broken  columns  of  granite,  and  oth- 
er dilapidated  and  neglected  relics  were  the  only  remain* 
of  anuquay  ;  hut  of  tbe  Gothic  age  there  were,  nt  this  epoch, 
the  cathedral  churches  of  Sr.  Andrew  and  Hl  John.  The 
niueque  of  Djerxar  Pacha  wan  a  tine  quadrangular  building, 
pi\ed  with  white  marble,  itnd  surmounted  by  a  cupola  nip- 
ported  on  pillar*  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ccavea.  The 


i  governor  also  constructed  a  large  fountain,  of  incalcu- 
lable advantage  to  the  (own.*   The  bazaars  1 

being  arched  over,  and  well 
Houses  built  of 


on  their  tops  forming  agreeable 
ful.asUiertreetswereei 


i  extremely  narrow.  At  present,  how- 
ever. Acre  K  or  at  all  events  withm  a  year  or  two  was,  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  reins  ;  of  aJ I  its  buildings,  public  or 
private,  the  fountain  of  Djezxar  was  the  only  one  thai  es- 
caped uninjured  from  the  effects  of  law  siege  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Itdi 

Although  the  modern  town  bo  of  comparatively  recent 
dale,  its  *»te  has  been  occupied  by  buildings  from  the  re  mo 
(eat  antiquity.  Here  stood  a  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  a  Phorai- 
rJan  city,  called  Accho.  Being  improved  and  enlarged  by 
the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  they  gave  It  the  name  of 
U  end  II  was  justly  regarded  by 
tecessoni  as  a  port  of  great  im] 
•  lira  conquers  of  the 


Syria  was 
i  Arabia), 


of  A  k  Wa,  which  continues  to  be  its  Saracenic  ap 
In  1104  it  was  captured  by  the  first  crusaders, 
and  formed  for  eighty  years  part  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Jerusa 
lem,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  famous  sultan  Saladin.  About 
(our  years  afterwards  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  and  Philip 
Augustus  appeared  before  Its  walls,  and  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-two  months  it  surrendered  to  their  arms  in  1101.  It 
subsequently  remained  in  the  parse  a  ion  of  the  Christians 
exactly  a  century ;  and  under  the  government  of  the  Knights 
Hospitaller*  of  St.  John  attained  considerable  Importance 
Prosperity.    It^derived  from  the  ningnrtVent  cathedral 

the  knights  were  driven  from  Syria,  and  Acre  was  the  spot 
on  which  their  Inst  destierate  but  useless  struggle  took  place. 
Prom  1391  till  1517.  it  formed  part  of  tbe  Caliphate,  when  ii 
pv«ed,  with  the  la*  paltry  wrecks  of  that  once  mighty 
power,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Neglected  by  the  gov 
eminent,  and  eiprwed  to  the  depredations  of  every  wander- 
ing tribe,  K  continued  in  decay,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  it  wet  seized  by  Fak'rel  din,  the  celebrated 
emir  of  the  Druses,  under  whose  wise  and  energetic  govern- 
ment it  began  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  prosperity  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Fnk'r  el-din,  apprehending  a 
•-••on.  destroyed  the  hnrbour.  and  thus  left  the 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  In  which  he  found  it. 
ntury  of  decay  and  misery  ensued,  till,  in  1749. 
tbe  Bed  aim  Arab  Daher  expelled  the  Turkish  nga,  and 
m»de  Acre  tbe  capital  of  a  territory  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  virtually  independent  of  the  Porte.  Daher 
partially  fortified  Acre,  partly  cleared  Its  ruins,  and  settled 
colonies  of  Greek  and  Mussulman  farmers,  harassed  nod 
!.'»-:<■>! : til  n  U.c  nerghbouring  countries,  in  the  surrounding 
plain.  On  Daher'*  fall  in  1775,  Acre  reverted  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Tucks.  For  once,  however,  the  change  of  mas- 
ters was  n«  productive  of  ruin,  Djexzar,  who  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  pacha,  how  inferior  soever  lo  Daher  in 
personal  character,  seems  lo  have  resembled  him  in  his  po- 
lioeal  energy,  promptness,  and  decision.    He  strengthened 

m^Md^r^fu^  made* in  Jfthe 

arms  of  Napoleon  has  rendered  It  famous  In  modem  histo- 
ry. There  is.  Indeed,  good  reason  lo  think  that  the  tcrml- 
natKio  of  the  siege  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  future 
fortune  of  that  extraordinary  person,  and  consequently  of 
the  world.  (See  Vonag*  «*>  Mar  ckaJ  Mamont,  Hi.,  p.  70, 
ate)  Acre  continued  In  prosper  till  1833.  Though  fettered 
by  imposts  and  monopolies,  it  carried  on  a  considerable  for- 
eign trade,  and  bad  resident  consuls  from  most  of  the  great 
■  of  Europe.  Daring  Its  siege  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  to 
.  which  lasted  five  months  and  twenty-one  days,  its  pri- 
sed public  buildings  were  mostly  destroyed.    But  ita 


a***  "  W  wpscsd  alias  by  lbs  rVcs  and 


Mond'hirny  and  aarfiah.  it  is  midrst.  from  the  moss's  of 
>  «rrt  Iritis  taclmo*  to  partiality,  th»i  Djrrur  (tbe  butctter)  Paths 
aaasy  *4  nV  qualifies  thai  moati'atc  an  at>l«  »wf  rnrrftUer  ruler, 
thxoch  ina  away,  ih»  pdhajta  km  lo  sa  impofancs  which 
all  the  innaljr  tpinla  in  the 
iterfcr*.  he  saw  clearly 
hla  formmmU  aa  lbs 
hs  rraclad  a-d  bia  sw>dy  (annraml  M  Eumpr..,  tradt 


*  Vitil  to  Mfiandna,  11,  159-173;  RusieW$ 
7-357;  V oyage  da  Martckul  Mmrmsmt,  iii.,  p 


repair  its  rectifications,  and 
J  and  no  doubt  also  its  streets  and  houses  will  „ 
re-opened  and  rebuilt.— <  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  ii.,  pse- 
sim;  Robinson's  Travels  is  Palestine  and  .Syria,  ii.,  190- 

201;  Uogg'r  -  '•  J— 

F«*V*t»»e,ai 
78-83. 

ACRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  pro  v.  Calabria  Citra,  cap.  rant, 
on  the  Mucone,  in  a  healthy  situation,  IS  m.  N.E.  Cosenza. 
Pop.  7000.  It  has  six  parish  churches  and  an  hospital.  The 
surrounding  country  is  very  fruitful. 

ACTIUM.   See  Akta.  Golt  or. 

ACTON,  a  vilf 
ed  lo  for  its  mini 

Actor,  p  U,  York  CO.,  Me.,  91  m.  8.VV.  Augusta, 
Salmon  Foils  River  bounds  it  on  the  W.  It 
stores,  four  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  and  480  scholars  to 
schools.    Pop.  1401. 

^  AcToi..  L  Windham  ^eo..  Vt_,  l^m^N.W.  Brntueboro,  90 

170. 

Ar-rojt,  p.  t,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  22  m.  N.W.  Boston, 
403  W.    Watered  by  A  ran  bet  River.    Incorporated  in  1735, 
-  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Unita- 
;  mill,  two 


i  village  an.f  parish  of  England,  formerly  resnrt- 
nineral  waters.  Pop.  1939,  5  rn.  from  London. 
U,  York  co..  Me.,  91  m.  8.W.  Augusta,  WO  W. 


nan.  four  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  two  gnst  mills,  three-  saw- 
mills, five  schools,  337  scholars.   Pop  ]  131. 

ACUL.  an  inconsiderable  seaport  town  of  Haytl,  on  Its  N. 
coast.  Let  190  47  40"  N.,  long.  72°  37  13"  W.  It  woe 
called  St.  Thomas  by  Columbus. 

AC  WORTH,  p.  t.,  Sullivan  ea,  N.  H„  46  m.  W.  Concord, 
400  W.  Watered  by  Cold  river.  Incorporated  lo  1712.  and 
contains  two  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  and  has  590  schol- 
ars In  schools.    Pop.  1 150. 

ADA,  p.  L.  Kent  co,  Mich.,  158  m.  N.W.  Detroit,  630  W 
Watered  by  Thomappie  river,  flowing  into  Grand  rtvf 
which  crome*  its  N.K.^conicr.   The  v.  is  situated  on  Thon, 

blto  Grand  river.  ^  "  *****  **  "OUa"C* 

ADAIR  county.  Kentucky,  situated  centrally  in  the 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  440  sq.  m.  Drained  by  ( 
river  and  It*  branches.  It  bad  in  1840,  9108  neat 
VX>263  sheep  and  31.199  swine,  and  produced  97.888  I 
of  wheat,  308,103  of  Indian  corn,  and  1,030,116  pounds  of 
tobacco.  It  has  ten  stores,  ten  tanneries,  nineteen  distilleries, 
five  flouring  mills,  nineteen  grist-mills,  twelve  saw  mills, 
eleven  schools,  nnd  913  scholars.  Pop-,  whites  6760,  slave* 
1605,  free  coloured  93 ;  total  8466.  •  Capital.  Columbia. 

An*.tR  county.  Mo.,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  stnti 
and  contains  567  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Chariton  river.  Erect 
ed  In  1840.   Capital.  Hopkinsville. 

ADALIA.  or  8ATAMEII,  a  sea  port  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  Sangiack  Tcke-ilU,  on  tbe  gulf  if4 
the  same  name,  near  lite  mouth  of  the  Douden  sou,  Int.  3fP 
53"  15"  N..  long.  30°  45'  3"  E.  Pop.  8090  (!).  two  third* 
Turks  and  one  third  Greeks.  It  is  finely  situated,  being 
built  amphitheatre-wise  round  a  smnll  harbour  on  the  do 
clivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  surmounted  by  * 
castle.  It  Is  enclosed  by  a  ditch,  a  double  wall,  and  a  serie* 
of  square  lowers  about  fifty  yards  apart.  Street*  narrow, 
and  houses  mostly  of  wood.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha 
nnd  of  a  Greek  archbishop;  and  has  numerous  mosques, 
churches,  baths,  caravansaries.  Ice.  The  surrounding  coun 
try  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  deep  and  fertile. 

Adalia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia; 
and  the  fragments  of  columns  and  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity found  within  us  walls  attest  ita  former  flourishing 
■tale.  {Btnmfmrt't  Karamanis,  p  196 ;  Ditt.  C 
*>«-) 

ADAMS,  cape,  the  8.  point  of  land  at  the  mouth 
Columbia  river,  on  the  Pacific.   A  sand  bar,  five  m.  1 
extends  from  it  to  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Dta| 
which  is  seven  m.  N.W.  This  bar  renders  the  < 
the  river  dangerous. 

Adams  county.  Pa.,  situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  538  sq.  m.  The  surface  la  uneven ;  soil  fertile  It 
contained  In  1840.  10,343  neat  cattle,  IM.  140  sheep  and 
31.583  swine.  There  were  produced  316,606  bushels  of 
wheat,  990,734  of  Indian  corn,  and  374.960  of  oats,  and  con- 
siderable buckwheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  It  bas  fifty-nine 
stores,  three  furnaces,  five  woollen- factories,  twenty-eight 
tanneries,  eighteen  distilleries,  two  breweries,  forty-two 
flourlng-mllle.  forty  grist-mills,  seventy-six  saw-mills,  five 
prinung  offices,  two  colleges,  190  students,  one  academy, 
42  students,  ninety-wen  schools,  4065  scholars.  Pop.  23,044. 
Capital.  Gettysburg. 

Adajm  county.  Miss.,  situated  In  the  8.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  440  sq.  m.  Mississippi  river  bounds 
It  on  the  N.W.  It  had  In  1840,  32.033  neat  cattle,  4741 
sheep  and  4553  swine.  There  were  produced  196,506 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  and  20.292,470  pound*  of  cotton,  with 
considerable  oats,  potatoes,  Jcc.  It  has  eighteen  foreign 
and  nrsaimlMlnsi  houses,  118  retail  stores,  four 
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at  which  are  tewed  two  daily, 

two  weekly,  and  one  semi  weekly  newspapers ;  one  college, 
ninety  students;  seven  academies,  311  student*-  thirteen 
school*.  869  M-holar*.  Pop,,  white*  5010,  slats*  It ..Ml. 
free  coloured  383 ;  total.  19,434.   Capital.  Natchez. 

Adam*  county,  <>-.  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  elate, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  and  contain*  550  sq.  oi.  Watered  by  the 
Brush  river,  alone  which  U  iron  ore.  It  had  in  1*10,  17,839 
neat  cattle.  30.550  sheep,  and  17.470  awine.  Tliere  were 
produced  136JU2  bushel*  of  wheat,  ill  1.049  of  Indian  corn, 
103,545  of  oats,  and  33,510  pounds  of  sugar.  It  ha*  fifty-two 
<•  Ti  -,  two  furnace*,  six  tanneries,  six  flouring-mllls,  ten 
grt«t  mill*,  ten  saw-mills,  ten  schools,  284  scholars.  Pop. 
13.183.   Capital.  West  I'nion. 

Adam*  county,  la,  situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the  mate,  and 
contain.  336  so.  m.  Watered  by  Wabash  and  St.  Mary', 
river*.  It  had  in  1840,  2194  neat  cattle,  and  4319  swine. 
There  were  produced  3943  bushels  of  wheal,  36,688  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  15^88  pound*  of  sugar.  It  baa  three  store*, 
one  crtet-mill.  two  saw-mills,  three  school*,  35  scholar*. 
Capital,  Decatur.    Pop.  3364. 

Adams  county,  111.  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  768  *q.  m.  Bounded  VV.  by  Mississippi  river. 
It  hod  in  1840,  19,313  neat  cattle,  13.093  sheep,  and  49,391 
swine.  There  were  produced  143.865  bushels  of  wheat, 
731.565  of  Indian  com,  154,577  of  oats,  and  7309  pound*  of 
tobacco.  It  has  four  commission  houses,  fifty -six  stores,  four 
flouring -mil  Is,  fourteen  grist-mills,  twenty-four  saw-mills, 
one  woollen-factory,  two  breweries,  four  printing  -office*  and 
one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  60  student*,  101 
school*.  3734  scholar*.    Capital,  Qulncy.   Pop.  14,476. 

Adam*,  p.  t,  Berkshire  co_  Mass.,  20  m.  N.  Pittefield,  132 
W.N.W.  Boston.  392  \V.  It  has  two  villages.  The  N.  vil- 
lage contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  Method!*,  and  a  hank.^  TlteS.  >MyJW| 

the  tr>wn,  and  it  contain*  eighteen  stores,  fourteen')°cotton- 
18.330  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  es- 
se furnace,  five  tanneries,  two  grist-mills,  six 
academy,  45  students,  eighteen  schools,  735 
scholars.  Pop.  3703.  There  I*  a  curious  natural  bridge 
Over  Hudson's  brook,  a  branch  of  Hoosack  river. 

Adam*,  p.  t,  Jefferson  co„  N.Y.,  103  m.  N.W.  Albany, 
403  W.  Watered  by  Bandy  creek,  which  has  a  fall  of  fif- 
teen feet,  producing  a  good  water  power.  It  has  ten  store*, 
one  woollen  factory,  one  flouring-ralll,  two  grist-mill*,  three 
saw  mills,  fifteen  schools,  581  scholars.  Pop.  3966.  The 
» illnge  contains  one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian  cborcb, 
>  female  seminary,  and  about  130  dwell! 
.  t.,  Coshocton  co.,  O.  It 


Adam*.  t,  Guernsey  co.,  O. 
Adams,  t,  Henry  co.,  O.    It  baa 'two 
Pop.  188. 

Adams,  t.,  Washington  co,  O.   Watered  by  Muskingum 
river.   It  baa  six  schools,  800  scholars.   Pop.  703. 
Adams,  L,  Seneca  co.,  O.   It  ha*  two  store*.   Pop.  1350. 
Adam*,  t,  Allen  co.,  O.   It  baa  two  schools,  35  scholar*. 

Pop.  363. 

Adams,  t..  Monroe  co.,  O.   Pop.  898. 

Adams,  t,  Muskingum  co.,  o.   Pop.  988. 

Adams,  t,  Darke  co.,  O.    Pop.  687. 

Adams,  t..  Champaign  co.,  O.  It  has  one  store,  two  saw- 
null-  five  schools.  93  scholars.   Pop.  970. 

Adam*,  p.  t,  Hillsdale  co,  Mich., 93  m.  S.W.  Detroit,  533 
W.    It  has  four  schools,  174  scholars.    Pop.  534. 

Adams,  p.  u,  Decatur  co.  Is.,  54  in.  8.E.  by  E.  Indianopo- 
II*.  557  W. 

Adams,  t,  Hamilton  co,  la.    Pop.  513. 

ADAM  S  PEAK,  the  highest  mountain  In  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  altitude  6153  feet;  45  m.  K.S.E.  Columbo.  It  has  a 
sugar-loaf  shape ;  and  Its  summit,  supposed  to  be  the  point 
where  Buddha  ascended  to  heaven,  is  esteemed  sacred,  and 
is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

ADANA,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  a  district 
or  government  of  the  same  name  on  the  Bihon  (Sara*), 
snout  35  m.  above  where  It  falls  Into  the  sea.  Int.  36°  .V/ 
N,  long.  350  10*  E.  Pop.  10.000.  It  Is  very  ancient,  stands 
on  a  declivity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  grove*  of  fruit- 
tree*  and  vineyards;  is  large,  well-built;  has  a  castle;  a 
bridge  over  die  river,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Justinian  ; 
and  a  most  noble  portico  In  the  middle  of  the  bazaar.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  In  wine,  fruit*,  and  corn.  In 
summer  it  is  rather  unhealthy,  and  the  majority  of  the  Inha- 
bitant* retire  to  the  Country. — (Kinneir't  Jtii*  Minor,  Ac, 
p.  131.) 

ADANAD,  a  town  or  place  of  Hindostan.  prov.  Malabar, 
dlv.  Bhlrnada,  the  residence  of  a  clam  of  Brahmins  called 

to  eat  or  drink  with  other 
r  -  i  ves  as  they 


the  family  seldom  marry,  in  i 
their  dignity  by  their  becoming  ton  numerous. 

A  DARE,  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Limerick,  with 
some  fine  ruins,  now  very  much  decayed,  situated  on  the 
Maig,  over  which  It  has  a  bridge  of  nine  arches;  130  m.  S.W. 
Dublin.    Pop.  766. 

ADDA,  a  celebrated  river  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  rivulets  near  Bonn  in,  in  the  Vatteline.  Having 
traversed  the  province,  it  passes  Bondrio,  enters  the  lake  of 
Como  near  it*  northern  and  issues  from  Its  southern  extrem- 
ity, and  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone,  falls  Into  the  Po 
six  m.  W.  Cremona. 

ADDISON,  county,  Vt,  situated  in  the  W.  wart  it  the 
state,  and  containing  700  sq.  ro.  Lake  Champlmn  i  jund* 
it  on  the  W.  Watered  by  Otter  cr.  and  it*  tnbularie*.  Tills 
river  is  navigable  7  m.  from  the  lake,  and  aflord*  excellent 


water  power.  There  were  in  the  co.  in  1840,  361,010  sheep, 
30,718  neat  cattle,  and  14.305 swine;  and  there  were  produ- 
ced 31,333  bushels  of  wheat  and  1)5.304  of  Indian  com ; 
449.079  of  potatoes,  besides  considerable  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
133.013  pounds  of  sugar:  has  seventy  stores,  one  furnace, 
eight  forges,  twenty  fulling-mills,  seven  woollen  factories,  one 
cotton  factory,  with  3860  spindle*,  one  glass  factory,  seven- 
teen grist  mills,  sixty-three  saw  mil!*,  one  paper-tnni,  three 
printing -offices  nnd  three  weekly  newsfmpers,  one  colli 
OS  student*,  five  academies,  134  students,  177 
scholars.  Pop.  S&S83.  Cap.  Middle  bury, 
sor^p.  t.,  Washington  co. 
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gusja.  730  w.   It  has  thirty  stores,  one  grist-mill, 
mills,  six  schools,  450  scholar*.    Pop.  1053. 

Addison,  p.  t,  Addison  co,  Vt,  13  m.  W.N.W,.  Middle 
bury.  73  S.W.  Montpelier.  483  W.  The  surface  to  level ; 
soil  fertile.  Bounded  W.  by  lake  Chanifilnln.  It  eonta 
Congregational  church,  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  i 
mill,  one  saw-mill,  ten  schools,  200  scholars.   Pop.  1332 

Addison,  p.  t,  Steuben  co,  N.  V,  18  m.  8.  Bnth,  237  W 
by  8.  Albany.  292  W.    It  has  two  store*,  on 


a  weekly  newspaper,  one  scademy,  120  students,  ten 
schools,  463  scholars.    Pop.  1020. 

Addison,  p.  L,  Somerset  co.  Pa,  153  m.  S.W.  Ifarrisbnrg, 
170  W.  Watered  by  Youghlogheny  river,  and  contains  ten 
stores,  one  grist  mill,  eight  saw  mills,  three  distilleries,  three 
tanneries,  two  schools,  thirty  scholars.    Pop.  1301. 

Addison,  p.  t .  Gallia  co..  O,  107  m.  S.  by  E.  Columbus, 
354  W.    Bounded  B  E.  by  Ohio  river.    Pop.  693. 

Addison,  t.  Oakland  co,  Mich.  It  has  one  store,  one 
flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw-mill,  five  schools,  135 
scholars.    Pop.  537. 

ADELSBERG.  a  village  nnd  cavern  In  niyria,  about  halt 
way  between  Lnvbach  and  Trieste.  The  cavern  l#  decided 
Iv  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  hitherto  discovered  In 
Europe.  It  has  been  explored  tn  a  distance  of  between  I 
and  4  miles  (1310  fathoms)  from  the  entrance,  and  is  ter 
minated  by  a  lake.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  end  of  these  vast  hollows,  and  that,  were  tl  carefully 
examined,  its  extent  would  lie  found  to  be  much  greater 
The  cavern  r*  placed  under  the  care  of  an  officer  in  the  ad 
J<*ning  villnge,  who  a|>points  guides  to  conduct  Strang  en 
through  it.  It  is  easily  nrressihle,  and  mav  be  visited  with- 
out any  risk.  The  entrance  Is  situnted  about  a  mile  from 
the  village.  In  the  face  of  a  clitT  below  a  ruined  castle.  At 
this  point  the  river  Polk,  after  winding  through  the  plain, 
disappears  beneath  the  mountain,  sinking  Into  the  rock  be- 
low a  natural  penthouse  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  lime- 
stone strata.  1  he  entrance  for  visiters  Is  a  small  hole  above 
this,  closed  by  a  door.  At  n  distance  of  180  yard*  from  the 
mouth,  a  noise  of  rushing  waters  Is  heard,  and  the  Polk 
may  he  seen,  by  the  light  of  the  taper,  struggling  along  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  ;  nnd,  on  a  sudden,  a  vast  hall  100 
feet  high,  and  more  than  300  long,  called  the  Dome.  I*  en- 
tered. The  river,  having  dived  under  the  wall  of  rock  <m 
the  outside,  here  re-appenrs  for  a  short  space,  and  Is  then 
Inst  In  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  It  is  bellev<<!  to  In 
Identical  with  the  Unz,  which  burst*  forth  at  Planinn ; 
planks  of  wood,  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  cavern,  ap- 
pear there,  it  I*  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  hour*. 

The  Dome  was  the  only  part  of  the  cavern  known  down 
to  1819.  when  a  lalsmrcr,  working  in  the  cave,  accidentally 
broke  through  a  screen  of  stalactite,  and  discovered  that 
this  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Rnssel.  "  but  the  vestibule  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  nil  the  temple*  which  nature  ho* 
built  for  herself  in  the  region  of  the  night."  Rude  steim,  cut 
In  the  rock,  lead  down  the  sloping  sides  of  this  chamber  to 
the  level  of  the  river,  which  Is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge ; 
and  the  opposite  wall  is  scaled  by  means  of  a  similar  flight 
of  steps.  Here  the  visiter  enters  the  newly-discovered  |*ut 
of  the  cavern,  consisting  of  a  range  of  chambers  varying  In 


size,  bat  by  far  the  most  interesting,  from  the  variety, 
tlful  purity,  and  quantity  of  their  stalactite*.  Sorrx 
uniting  with  the  stalagmite  below,  they  form  n  pillar  « 
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i  one  of  the  tracery  of  a  Gothic  chapel,  or  of  the  twi- 
nings  ■  >r  interlaiirurs  of  the  ascending  and  descending  branch- 
es of  Che  tuna  true.  The  fantastic  shapes  of  same  masses 
have  given  raw  to  various  names,  applied  by  the  guides,  ac- 
cording to  the  likeness  which  they  Imagine  they  can  trace 
id  them  to  real  objects ;  such  as  the  throne,  the  pulpit,  the 
batcher's  shop,  the  two  hearts,  the  bell,  which  resounds  al- 
alia* like  metal,  and  the  curtain  (V  or  hang),  a  very  singular 
>  about  an  inch  thick,  spreading  out  to  an  extent  of  sev- 
il  square  yards,  perfectly  resembling  a  pice*  of  drapery, 
beautifully  transparent.    The  stulactical 


and  beautifully  tran.pnrent.  The  stulacOxal  matter  per- 
vades almost  ever)  pan  of  the  cavern ;  it  pares  the  floor, 
bangs  in  pendant*  from  the  roof,  coau  and  plasters  the  wall, 


tether  fallen  mmuea  of  rock,  forms  screens,  par 
attlars.   The  only  sound  in  the  remote  chambers 
^1  by  the  fall  of  the  drop*of  water  charged  with 

maav  fnaag  an  aacendant  spire,  or  stalagmite,  on  tlie  spot 
where  it  descends.  One  of  the  long  suite  of  chambers,  lar- 
ger and  iofuer  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  more  even  floor,  i* 
converted  once  a  year  (in  May)  into  a  ball-room.  On  that 
occasion  U»e  peasant  lads  and  lasses  assemble  from  miles 
around,  and  the  gloomy  vaults  re-echo  with  sound  of  mirth 
sad  muse.  —  {.Vsrras's  Handbook  for  Southern  Germany, 

ADEN,  a  «itu!l  state  nf  8.  Arabia  In  Yemen,  lying  be- 
tween l-i-  asf  and  13°  3*  N.  lat,  and  between  43°  W  and 
♦SO  Jtf  E.  long  It  extend*  tu  rn  E.  to  W.  about  115  m  .  lis 
grrsie-*  width  bc-'nz  it- fit  »i.  The  mountains  in  this  part 
of  Arabia  arc  close  \.f*m  the  sea,  and.  for  an  Arabic  dis- 
trict, ir  »  well  supplied  with  water;  and  from  both  these 
o»«  the  heat  of  the  ( Innate  is  considerably  mitigated,  and 
vep-juum  flourishes  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  a  considerable 
forest.  The  cultivated  parts  produce  wheat,  dbourah,  and 
curm ;  ike  wood*  consist  of  mangoes,  sycamores,  and  pome- 
granates an.j  th<:  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  interspersed 
with  date  tnees.  W«  timid  ( Traveim,  il_  400)  states  that  In 
pursy  of  atmosphere,  richness  of  soil  and  verdure,  nature  of 
vcsrtatsxt,  and  proximity  of  production  and  desolation,  this 
country  resembles  Egypt.  The  barren  pans  are  represented 
as  »kWi*W»  so  ;  but  they  occur  in  comparatively  small 
potcnea,  and  in  the  midst  of  fertility.  The  inhabitants  are 
n*  «*ly  a«i  ktaJUarasts ;  but  such  is  the  miserable  state  of  the 
country,  that  the  husbandman  never  goes  to  his  labour  w  ith- 
out being  armed,  and  resorts  to  the  towns  fur  security  during 
the  right.  The  town  inhabitants  of  the  interior  carry  on  an 
txte^ve  trade  with  the  Bedouins,  who  bring  to  market 
their  ghee  (beater),  frankincense,  and  milk,  receiving  In  re- 
turn grain  and  doth.  Manufactures  limited  to  a  fine  striped 
doth  or  ilk.  used  for  the  dresses  of  the  superior  classes,  the 
wearing  of  which  occupies  about  thirty  looms  in  the  town 
of  LahedVje  — !A^*aAr,  Deter.  deT  Jtr„  par.  IL,  p.  221,  222; 
r»f.  est . Jr„  ii,  p.  S3,  S3  j  fTeUtUd?,  Travels  in  Arabia,  iin 


Ami.  a  sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the  above  state, 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  iai  12°  45'  N  .  long.  45°  E.  It  stands 
upon  a  I'rftv  promontory,  called  the  PenintnM  s/  Aden, 
connected  with  ike  main  land  by  an  isthmus  sltotit  200 
yards  in  breadth.  When  Halt  was  here,  in  1809,  this  lath- 
am*  was  overflowed  -at  every  high  tide,  and  constant  cotn- 
moAtcaboe  between  Aden  and  the  main  land  was  preserved 
only  by  a  lanre  causeway  of  seven  arches.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  buildings  vanish  and  const  lines 
la  Arabia,  to  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  on  Wellsted'i 
.  to  the  same  spot  in  1835,  the  causeway  existed  only  In 
1  f  the  isthmus  was  never  under  water,  but  a 
sdll  farther  to  the  8,  separating  Aden  from 
1  dry  at  every  ebb  tide.  On 
■  1  a  tteep  and  craggy 
eral  towers,  now 
1  of  the  rock  having 
■  the  ascent  much  more  precipitous  and  abrupt  than  it 
was  when  they  were  built.  The  E.  or  outward  harbour  of 
Aden,  formerly  (and  apparently  at  a  recent  period)  largo 
and  rjimrondtott*.  is  now  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  ;  out  the 
water  which  washes  the  VV.  and  N.  sides  of  the  promontory, 
called  "  A  dsn  Back  /fay,"  affords  a  convenient  and  secure 
haven.  Fmm  this  the  approach  to  the  town,  situated  81  m. 
B-  la  over  a  low  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  in  some  parts  is 
cot  through  the  solid  rock.  Strong  fortifications  formerly 
«xmed.  now  buried  In  sand,  or  falling  into  rapid  decay ;  and 
enormous  guns,  which  once  formed  an  impregnable 
towards  the- sea,  now  serve  only  as  memorials  nf  de- 
>  strength  and  greatness.  In  the  17th  century  Aden  had 
of  30.000 ;  at  present  the  Inhabitants  do  not 
I  WO.  of  whom  250  or  300  are  Jews,  and  about 
Banian  Indians. 

tits  and  three  or 
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the  roofless  walla  of  older  dwellings.  In  1707,  De  la  Roche 
noticed  some  spacious  baths,  lined  with  jasper,  and  sur- 
mounted by  domes ;  but  these  have  entirely  vanished.  There 
are  reservoirs,  however,  of  solid  masonry,  sixty-eight  feet 
long  and  twenty  deep ;  cisterns  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  three 
of  which  are  eighty  feet  square  ;  and  aqueducts  to  bring  the 
water  from  the  upper  porta  of  the  mountains,  all  evl 
that  Aden  was  once  the  home  of 
science. 

This  town,  or  one  occupying  its  she,  was  known  to  thr 
Greeks  as  the  channel  through  which  the  treasures  of  India 
were  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Borne  time  after  the 
direct  passage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  had  been  acheved 
by  Htppaius.  AD.  50,  the  Romans,  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  the  Indian  trade,  caused  Aden  to  be  destroyed.  When  or 
by  whom  It  was  rebuilt  is  unknown  ;  but  from  the  11th  till 
the  16th  century  it  was  the  great,  or  rather  the  exclusive, 
entrepot  of  Eastern  commerce.  The  discovery  of  the  pa* 
■age  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  the  first  great  Mow  to 
Its  importance  ;  and  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India,  the  Turks  under  Bolynian  the  Mag 
ntficent  took  possession  of  many  Arabic  pons,  Aden  among 
the  number.  The  Turks  erected  the  fortifications,  the  ruins 
of  which  excite  the  admiration  of  every  traveller,  and  w  hicb 
repelled  the  attacks  nf  the  famous  Portuguese  general  Albu 
qucrque.  From  til  is  date,  however,  Aden  has  declined ; 
nor  did  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  which  took  place  tn  the 
middle  of  last  century,  retard  its  downfall.  It*  ruin  seems 
more  complete  than  could  have  been  anticipated ;  for  its 
convenient  harbours  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  make  it  a 


arable  port.  But,  though  it  be  still  the  chief  mart  for  the 
yrrh,  aloes,  I  i  ban  urn,  mastic  h.  and  other  commodities 


rico,  not 
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fishing.  The  exports  consist  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  cloth, 
brought  by  the  llndj  boats.  The  African  trade  is  carried  00 
wholly  in  Soumalee  Uutoins  (see  Akabu),  and  nearly  all  the 
resident  merchants  are  Banians. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Aden,  because  it  to  most  probably  destined 
again  to  become  of  very  material  importance.  It  is  under 
stood  that  the  town,  and  the  peninsula  on  which  It  Is  built, 
have  been  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Company,  who  intend  making 
it  a  depot  and  halting  place  for  the  steamers  employed  in  the 
passage  between  Bombay  and  Huex.  It  is  admirably  situa- 
ted for  such  a  purpose.  And  its  natural  strength,  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ports,  and  its  convenient  situation  for  commerce, 
will  no  doubt  render  It,  when  under  British  rule,  a  flourish- 
ing emporium.  It  is  quite  as  well  situated  as  Mocha  for  car- 
rying on  the  trade  In  coffee ;  of  which  It  will,  most  likely 
come  to  be  the  centre. 

One  of  die  few  perennial  streams  of  Arabia,  the  Meidan, 
to  in  the  state  of  Aden,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bheik 
Ahmed,  5  m.  W.  of  the  town.  Niebuhr  dex  ribes  this  river, 
but  doubts  hate  since  been  entertained  v»  it h  regard  to  Its  ex- 
istence. The  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Wellsted  has,  however, 
established  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Niebuhr'*  statement. 

But  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  for  which  Aden  to  re- 
markable among  Arabic  towns,  to  drawn,  not  from  this  river, 
but  from  the  ravines  and  gulleys  of  the  surrounding  moun 
tains;  and  from  the  land  springs,  which  are  abundant  on 
the  sea  shore. 

Aden  is  IK)  m.  8  8.E.  Sanaa,  and  140  m.  E.8.E.  Mocha. 
— (JfubuAr.  Deter.  dtC.lr^  par.  il,  p.  281, 228;  yf.tmJIr., 
11..  51.  52;  Salt,  J  ay.  to  jJsyss.,  p.  105-111;  WtU,U4y  «.. 
3t*J-3  t.  ■ 

ADJ  V'GIICR.  ;i  town  of  Htndoatan.  prov.  Allahabad,  lat. 
240  50-  N„  long.  WJP  3-  E.  It  has  a  fortress  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  bill,  that  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1809,  after  a  stont 
resistance. 

AD  IGF.,  a  large  river  of  Italy,  the  Mtirnw  or  Atkertt  of 
the  snclent*.  It  to  formed  by  several  rivulets  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Rhetinn  Alps,  and  unite  near  Glurns ; 
thence  It  flows  E.  till  near  Bolsano  It  to  joined  by  Its  Impor- 
tant tributary,  the  Eksack.  It  then  takes  a  southerly  course 
post  Trent,  where  It  becomes  navigable  to  Rovervdo  and  Poo- 
tone.  It  then  changes  its  course  to  the  K  .  and  passing 
Verona,  Legnngn,  nnd  Aqntleia,  fall*  Into  the  Adriatic  20 
miles  B.  Venice.  It  to  deep,  rapid  (  Veloz  At  A- .•!■>,  Clnud.\ 
and  to  usually  navigated  with  difhctilty.  In  spring,  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  it  is  liable  to  sudden 
Hoods,  to  prevent  the  injurious  Influence  of  which  In  the 
Polesino  of  Rovigo  nnd  other  low  grounds.  It  to  fenced  by 
strong  banks,  while  a  part  of  the  surplus  water  to  carried  nfT 
by  canals.  Exclusive  of  the  Etoack,  It*  principal  affluent* 
are  the  Nnee,  Aviso,  and  A  mo. 
ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS,  N.  Y,  lying  B.  W.  of 
are  nearly  as  high  as  the  White 
Marry,  the  highest 
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ADMIRALTY  ISLAND. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  an  bland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
America,  between  George  the  Third'*  Archipelago  and  the 
continent,  about  90  m.  lone  and  25  broad.  LaL  57°  2  to  58° 
84'  N..  long.  2250  10  to  2880  31'  K. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Wand*  in  tlic  Smith  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the  largest, 
called  Great  Admiralty  bland.  I*  55  to  GO  in.  in  length :  in 
about  20  in  8.  I  at.,  and  from  12tP  to  12tf>  E.  long.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  Hollanders  In  1616,  and  are  inhab- 
ited. 

A  DORP,  a  town  of  Saiony,  on  the  Elster,  15  m.  8.  E.  by 
8.  Plauen.  Pop.  2500.  It  manufactures  all  aorta  of  musical 
Instruments,  with  cloth  and  cotton  stufls. 

A  DOUR,  a  considerable  river  in  the  8.W.  taf  France.  It 
has  its  source  in  the  Pyrenees,  6  m.  E.  Bareges,  whence  it 
flows  N.  by  Bagnerea  and  Tarbes  to  Otoe ;  here  it  takes  an 
easterly  course,  and  posing  St.  Sever,  Dax,  and  Biyonne, 
falls  into  the  sen  a  little  below  the  latter,  It  to  navigable  to 
Sl  Sever.  The  Oleron  and  the  Pau  are  the  most  considera- 
ble of  Its  affluents. 

AJ  "VA,  the  capital  of  Tlgre,  in  Abyssinia,  partly  on  the 
aide  —  ^aiily  at  the  foot  ef  a  hill,  commanding  a  mngnlfi 
cent  view  of  the  mountains  of  Tlgrt.  Lai.  14°  12'  30  '  N„ 
long  39°  5'  E.   The  houses  are  all  of  a  conical  form,  prcuy 

"  with 


reels  or^l^ys^^rsperscd  with 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle. 
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salt,  and  slaves. 
ADR  A,  a  ecu  port  town  of  Spain,  rap.  district 
prov.  Granada  on  the  Mediterranean,  45  m.  8.  E.  Granada. 
It  k  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adra.  In  its  vicinity  are 
•owe  of  the  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world,  the  produce  of 
which  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the 
lown. 

ADRAMYT.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  about 
4  m.  from  the  E.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
78  in.  N  Smyrna,  lai.  3B°  sV  N..  long.  86°  57'  15"  E.  Pop. 
YWO (?) ;  streets  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy;  bouses,  with 
few  exceptions,  mean,  and  miserably  built.  The  olives  pro- 
duced in  the  adjoining  territory,  with  large  quantities  of 
wool  from  the  interior,  are  principally  shipped  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  little  except  galls  being  shipped  for  other  parts  of 
Europe.— (Turner'*  Levant,  UL,  p.  265.) 

ADRIA  (an.  Atria  or  H atria),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
deleg.  (formerly  the  Polesino  of)  Rovigo  on  the  Castafnano. 
between  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  13  m.  E.  Rovigo.  LaL  45° 
8/  57"  N.,  long.  12°  3*  55 '  E.  Pop.  circa  10.000.  This  to  a 
ve.-y  ancient  city,  being  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and 
having  afterwards  formed  part  of  did  dominions  of  the 
Etruscans.  It  was  originally  a  sea-port  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  as  to  be  able  to  give  its  own  name  to  the 
great  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  on  which  it  sbsid  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  land,  in  consequence  of 
the  mud  and  other  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  the 
port  of  Adria  has  been  long  since  filled  up,  and  it  is  now  an 
Inland  lown  18  or  19  m.  from  the  tea.  W  hen  Strabo  wrote, 
It  had  become  a  comparatively  unimportant  place,  and  it 
subsequently  suffered  much  from  inundation*  and  war,  par- 
ticularly from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  During  the 
~'i  century  it  began  to  revive.  Its  climate,  which  had 
Jthy.  and  its  environs,  have  both  been 
by  the  drainage  effected  by  opening  the 
canal  of  Portovico.  It  to  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  fine 
col  lection  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the 
vicinage,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  leather,  4tc.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  productive  of  corn,  wine,  and  ebcese. — 
(Craster's  Ancient  Italy,  u,  p.  116,  Balbi  Abr.  g.  ed.,  1837.) 
ADRIAMPATAM.  a  town  of  Hindustan,  on  the  sea-coast 
S.E.  Tanjore,  long.  79°  30*  K..  lax.  Ifjo 


of  Toniorc  37  m 
80*  N. 


ADRIAN,  p.  v.  Lagnn  t.,  capital  of  I*enawce  Co.,  Mich., 
67  m.  B.W,  Detroit,  501  \V.,  situated  on  Raisin  river,  and  con 
tains  three  churches— one  Methodif,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Presbyierian — twentv-seven  stores,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw- 
mills, two  printing -offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  sixteen 
schools,  671  scholars.  Pop.  2496.  It  to  connected  with  To- 
ledo by  a  railroad,  and  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages 
In  the  state. 

ADRIANOPLE  (called  Kdrtntk  by  the  Turks),  a  eele- 
J  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Roumelia,  on  the 


Martza  (an.  Htbrus),  where  it  to  Joined  by  the  Toonga  ami 
the  Arda,  134  m.  N.  VV.  Constantinople,  let.  419  481  N„  long. 
8GO  9  15"  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  80.000  to 
140.000.  According  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Keppel  it  contain* 
93.000  bouses  and  90,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  45.000  are 
Turks,  30,000  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  and  the  remainder 
Armenians  and  Jew*.  It  to  beautifully  situated  in  one  of  the 
richest  and  finest  plains  in  the  world,  on  the  sides  and  base 
of  a  low  hill,  and  when  viewed  from  a  distance  has  a  mag- 
nificent appearance:  but,  as  to  the  case  in  most  Turkish 
towns,  the  illusion  vanishes  on  entering.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy ;  and  in  certain  periods  of  the 
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rear  it  to  unhealthy.  Some  of  the  houses  are  three  stories 
high,  and  their  shelving  roofs  project  so  much  as  to  meet 
those  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  an  old 
wall,  supported  by  massive  lowers,  the  work  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Lower  Empire,  encloses  a  space  occupied  by 
die  myah  population.  Originally  it  may  have  been  the  eft 
odel  j  but  it  to  now  useless  as  a  defence.  Among  the  publk 
buildings,  the  most  dtstinguBbcd  are,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  sultans,  in  a  stole  of  decay;  (he  famous  bazaar  of  AU 
Pacha,  appropriated  to  the  warehousing  and  sale  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  commodities;  and  the  numero-i*  mosques. 
Of  the  latter,  the  one  erected  by  Selim  11.  to  the  moat  splea 
did ;  and  ranks,  indeed,  among  (he  finest  Mohammedan 
temples.  There  are  numerous  booth*  and  retail  shops  stortd 
with  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  There  are  also  numerous 
bains  and  fountains  supplied  with  water  conveyed  into  the 
city  by  an  aqueduct.  A  mcdrttsach,  or  superior  school,  to 
attached  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  other  schools.  The  Maritza  to  navigable  up  to 
the  dry  during  winter  and  spring ;  but  in  summer  the  sea 
craft  only  ascend  as  high  as  Dcmooca.  Enos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maritza,  Is  properly  the  sea-port  of  Adri rumple.  It 
formerly  admitted  large  vessels;  but  owing  to  the  ( 
ness  of  the  Turks,  who  have  allowed  a 
cumulate,  it  to  now  accessible  only  to  vessels  of 
lively  small  burden.  With  the  exception  of 
to  rather  extensively  carried  on,  manufactures  are  inomund 
erable.  It  has,  however,  a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adja 
cent  country,  comprising  excellent  wool,  cotton,  silk,  good 
wine,  otto  of  roses,  fruits,  berries  for  dyeing.  Ac.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  manufactured  goods ;  as  cottons  and 
hardware  from  England,  woollen  stuff*  from  Germany,  ate. 
The  trade  to  principally  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants.  It 
to  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 

In  early  times  Adrianople  was  the  capital  of  the  Bessi,  a 
people  of  Thrace,  and  was  then  called  Uskadama.  It  de- 
rives its  present  name  from  the  emperor  Adrian,  by  whom 
It  was  Improved  and  embellished.  The  Turks  took  it  fn 
1360;  and  It  continued  to  be  the  sent  of  their  government 
from  1366  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1829 ;  but  was  evacuated  on  a 
treaty  being  concluded  between  them  and  the  Turk*  in  ^p- 
temher  that  yenr. — ( KrppeTt  Jennies  aerost  tat  Balkkan,  L, 
p.  250-563;  Mamickael'i  Jpumef  from  Motto*  to  ' 
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ADRIATIC  SEA,  or  GULF  OF  VENICE  (Mart  jtd- 
riattesai  or  Supernm),  to  that  great  arm  of  the  Mediterranean 

extending  S.E.  and  N.W.  between  the  coasts  of  Italy  on  the 
W.  and  those  of  III)  ria  and  Albania  on  the  E,  from  al*>ut 
40°  to  45°  55'  N.  Int.  Its  southern  extremities  are  the  Capo 
di  Leuca,  or  St.  Mary's,  tn  Naples,  and  the  isle  of  Fnno  to 
the  N.  of  Corfu ;  and  its  northern  extremity  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Trieste.  It  derived  its  ancient  name  from  the 
once  nourishing  sea-port  town  of  Adria  (which  *ee),  now  18 
m.  from  the  shore,  and  its  modern  name  from  Venice,  lis 
W.  or  Italian  shore  is  deficient  in  harbours,  to  generally 
low,  and  from  the  entrance  to  Rimini  has  deep  waier  ;  but 
from  the  latter  northward  It  has  been  partially  filled  up  by 
(he  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  nnd  Is 
edged  by  lagoons,  marshes,  nnd  shoals.  On  the  E.  side  its 
coasts  are  generally  high,  steep,  and  rocky,  and  are  broken 
into  deep  bavs  and  gulf*  formed  by  the  numerous  islands 
by  which  il  to  fenced.  With  the  exception  of  those  nl ready 
mentioned,  it  receives  no  river  of  any  considerable  mngni 
rude  ;  and  the  saltaesa  of  its  waters  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
the  ocean.  The  ebb  and  How  are  considerable  at  Venice 
and  other  places.  The  bora  or  N.E.  wind  is  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  Its  safe  navigation.  It  comes  on  In  sudden 
and  impetuous  squalls,  which  generally  continue  for  three 
days,  and  in  an  advanced  season  from  nine  to  fifteen  oi 
more.  A  vcs*el  overtaken  by  it  should  always  moke  for  a 
port  or  anchorage  ground  on  ihe  E.  const,  those  on  the  W. 
being  open  and  unsafe.  The  S.E.  wind  throws  up  a  heavy 
sea;  but  to  not  dangerous,  as  ve*sels  may  easily  get  to  an 
anchorage  on  the  E.  shore.  Venice,  Trieste,  Anrona.  and 
Fiume  are  the  principal  trading  porta  on  the  Adriatic.  (I)ieL 
Georrafkian^  ;^Purdf't  Direction  for  tk*  OnJf  of  Ten 

AER8CHOT.  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  8.  Brabant,  cm 
the  Demer.  9  m.  N.E.  Lnuvain.  Pop.  3788.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified  :  nnd  has  some  breweries  and  distilleries. 

AFFGHANI8TAN.  Ihe  name  applied  to  a  country  of 
Central  Asia  inhabited  by  the  Aflghan  nation;  and,  some- 
times, to  a  kingdom  of  which  that  country  formed  the  princi- 
pal part.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  boundaries  of  Aflghnnto- 
tan  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  political  changes  which 
have  affected  other  Aoiatlc  stales.  In  the  former,  consid 
ered  as  the  country  of  the  A  flghnn  people,  it  may  be  de 
scribed  as  extending  from  the  30th  to  the  35th  degree  of  N 
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i&titiide,  and  from  the  SSd  to  the  71  st  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude ;  hiving  the  Indus  on  the  E-,  the  crest  or  the  Hlumlch 
or  Hindoo  Cooali,  and  part  of  the  Paropamesan  or  Gnor 
mountains  on  the  N. ;  the  districts  of  Seewcestan,  Cutch 
Guild***,  und  Sareewan,  with  part  of  the  desert  of  Betoo- 
ehkrtan  on  the  8. ;  part  of  Scistan,  with  Chorian  of  Khora- 
san  on  the  west ;  and  M  erg  hub,  and  Uie  Haznreh  country  on 
the  N.W.  This  rather  Indefinite  bounding  line  will  exclude 
the  K)  in  auk  country,  a*  well  a*  the  Ilazarehs,  neither  Of 
lhe*c  tribe*  being  of  Aflghan  descent;  while  It  includes 
Herat  and  its  dejieudencies,  which  arc  entirely  inhabited  by 
genuine  Affghans. 

UitUny  mud  PttUkti  Change*.  —  Afghanistan  having, 
from  the  remote**  period  of  authentic  record,  followed  the 
fortune*  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  formed  but  the 
centre  of  a  greater  whole,  cannot  correctly  lay  claim  to  any 
history  of  us  own,  until  after  the  death  of  Nader  Shab.  For 
though  several  dynasties  sprang  from  its  soil,  they  never 
erected  there  a  separate  kingdom  of  any  duration,  unless 
perhaps  in  the  instance  of  Suhuctageen,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Mahmood  of  (ihiznee,  who  resided  at  that  city  be- 
fore the  rise  of  his  eon's  power— a  power  which  extended 
art  of  Asia.    On  the  murder  of  Nader,  in 


t  j>.irt  ., 
Ahmed 


khan  Abdailee,  after  an  indecisive  coo 
fltel  w  ith  the  Persian  troops  of  that  conqueror's  army,  fought 
bis  w  ay  with  3000  Aflghan  horse  to  Kandahar,  where,  scut- 
log  on  a  convoy  of  treasure  on  its  way  to  Nader's  camp,  he 
a»uioed  the  ensigns  of  royalty  ,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  in  October,  1747,  was  crowned  as  king,  the  Door  A  nee, 
Kuxzilbash,  Belooclie,  and  Haxara  chiefs  assisting  at  the 
ceremony.  W«  and  prudent  beyond  his  years,  Ahmed 
consolidated  the  discordant  mass  of  the  Aflghan  tribes  by 
|  them  in  the  congenial  occupations  of  foreign  con- 
thai,  be- 


in  June,  1773,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  six 
year*,  bis  dominions  extended  from  Nisbapour  of  Khorosun 
to  Sirhind  of  the  Punjab,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Indian 
ocean.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timour  Shah,  a  weak 
and  indolent  prince,  who  died  in  1793. 

Zemaun  Shah,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  a  (action  headed  by  the  queen,  began  his  reign 
with  a  promise  of  energy  and  talent  which  the  event  but  ill 
redeemed ,  for  after  a  seven  years'  reign  of  ill-directed  en- 
terprises, domestic  rebellions,  and  dark  conspiracies,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  a  duel  whom  he  had  provoked, 
and  who  tint  opposed,  then  seized  the  Sbnh,  and  delivered 
him  to  Mahmood.  bis  half-brother  and  most  formidable  com- 
petitor. wb«  blinded  the  unfortunate  Zemaun. 

Mahmood  however,  was  in  his  turn  soon  opposed  by 
fihujah^oi-Moolk,  full  brother  of  Zemaun,  who,  seizing 
the  treasure  at  Peshawar,  proclaimed  himself  king.  But 
his  prosperity  was  short-lived.  Mahmood,  who  had  been 
mode  prisoner,  escaped,  and  joining  with  Futeh  Khan,  the 
able  chief  of  the  Daitrikzchevs,  who  had  caused  the  ruin 
of  Zemaun,  raised  a  rebellion  against  Shujnh.  At  this 
period  the  British  mission  under  Mr.  Klphinstone  arrived  at 
Peshawur ;  and  before  it  had  well  quitted  the  country,  the 
ill-fated  Shnjah  was  forced  to  tiy  and  seek  a  refuge  with 
Runjeet  Sing,  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  from  whose  persecutions 
he  afterwards  with  difficulty  escaped  to  throw  himself  on 
of  the  British  government  at  Loodheana. 


westward,  seized  Herat,  but  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to 
treachery  and  the  feelings  of  disgust  which  his  arrognnce 
had  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  royal  dependant,  being  first 
blinded  and  then  put  to  death  by  order  of  Mahmood  and  his 


i  put  to  death  by  order 
Camran  Meerza.  His  numerous  brothers  alarmed  at 
Ibis  act.  tied  to  their  various  governments  and  strongholds, 
exciting  discontent  and  rebellion  throughout  the  kingdom, 
until  nothing  of  his  dominions  remained  to  Mahmood,  save 
Herat  and  its  immediate  dependencies.  Since  then,  till  the 
prevat  day,  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  present  but  a  series 
of  crrtl  broils,  crimes;  and  murders,  with  scarcely  a  fact 
worth  recording,  except  the  advance  of  the  Sikh  chief  Run- 
Sing,  who  has  stripped  It  of  Cashmere  and  subdued 
with  the  country  between  It  and  the  Indus, 
n.ng  Aflghan  country  is  now  principally  In  the 
i  of  three  chiefs  ;  Do*  Mahomed  Khan,  brother  of  the 
Futeh  Khan,  who  possesses  Caubul  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  Khon  Dil  Khan,  another  brother,  who  holds 
Kandahar,  with  a  smaller  territory ;  and  Camran,  son  of 
Uie  Iste  Mahmood  Shah  f  who  died  n  few  years  ago),  who 
Kill  holds  possession  of  Herit  and  the  district  belonging  to 
K,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  has 


ttr and  Awptcl  of  the  Country. — The  former  dc- 
peTvIing  rather  upon  natural  features  and  formation  than 
upon  political  or  artificial  arrangement,  will  bast  be  noticed 
the  latter.   This,  so  far  ns  is  known,  presents 
,  of  mountainous  groups  an 


from  certain  principal  points,  and  thus  becomes  divided  1 
numerous  valleys  of  greater  or  leaser  size,  which  are  wa 
ed  by  streams  of  corresponding  magnitudes,  and  which 
sometimes  stretch  out  Into  plains  of  considerable  extent 
The  south  face  of  the  Hindoo-Cough  is  furrowed  by  a  variety 
of  subordinate  glens  and  ravines,  which  carry  their  waters 
to  the  Caubul  river.  This  stream,  which  rises  near  Chiznee, 
but  drains  also  the  highlands  of  Kohlstan,  runs  in  a  large 
and  frequently  very  broad  valley  from  that  city  to  the  Indus 
which  it  enters  at  Attock.  It  separates  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo  Coosu  from  those  to  the  southward,  which,  orlgt 
nating  In  the  huge  peak  of  Speengur  or  Suffeed-koh  (While 
Mountains),  spread  east  and  west,  confining  the  Caubul 
valley  on  the  south,  and  stretch  in  a  variety  of  huge  ranges 
in  that  direction :  one  of  these  uniting  with  that  of  the 
Tucht-e-Solymaan,  extends  to  Derch  Ghazeekhan  ;  another 
enters  Seewcestan  ;  and  another,  tending  more  to  the  west- 
ward, by  Shawl  and  Pisbcen.  sinks  into  the  deserts  of 


The  Caubul  valley  is  the  i 
divisions  thus  constituted.  It  contains  the  largest  river,  the 
finest  plains,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  count", .  Inclu- 
ding the  ancient  town  of  Ghiznee ;  and  extends  from  the 
westward  of  Baumian  to  the  Indus,  a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles.  It  is  subdivided  Into  several  sections,  of  which 
the  western  is  formed  by  Kohistan  or  "the  Highlands," 
comprising  the  valleys  and  lowlands  of  Kijrow,  Punjsheer, 
Ghorchund,  Tugow,  and  Oozbeen,  which  are  all  blessed 
with  a  delightful  climate,  embellished  with  the  finest 
nery,  produce  the  finest  fruits  In 
watered  and  cultivated. 

Lugmaun,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  i 
the  valleys  of  Alingar  and  Alisheng,  with  numerous  i 
dinate  glens,  all  equally  rich  and  beautiful.  The  fertile 
plains  of  Jelallahad  afford  the  produce  of  both  torrid  and 
temperate  climates.  The  Dell  of  Coonnur  forms  but  a  bed 
for  the  rapid  river  of  Kashkar,  which  traversing  Kaireristan, 
here  pierces  the  Himaleh  range  to  join  that  of  Caubul.  The 
small  volleys  of  Punjecora  and  Bit|our  pour  their  streams 
into  the  more  extensive  and  very  fertile  district  of  Bwatu, 
where  forest,  posture,  and  cultivated  land  are  found  admlia 
bly  blended,  and  every  valuable  fruit  and  grain  Is  produced. 
The  same  description  will  apply  to  Boon  ere,  Choomla,  and 
all  the  glens  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Caubul  or 
Indus  rivers  from  the  north.  Pcshawur.  the  lower  division 
of  the  great  Caubul  valley,  is  divided  from  the  plains  of  Je- 
lallabod  by  a  range  of  small  hills,  which  stretch  from  the 
Hindoo-Coosh  across  In  the  Suffeed  koh.  It  is  well  watered 
and  extremely  rich,  but  suffers  from  heat  In  summer. 

Damaun,  which  signifies  Uie  "skirt,"  and  is  the  tract  be 
tween  the  foot  of  the  Solymnun  mountains  and  the  river 
Indus,  is  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly  Inhabited ;  being  chiefly 
hard,  tenacious  clay,  scantily  covered  with  tamarisk  and 
thorny  shrubs.  It  la  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Salt  range 
of  the  Khuttuk  country,  and  stretches  southward  to  Derch 
Glia zee  Khan.  A  wide  extent  of  mountains  intervenes  be- 
tween this  district  and  the  \ alleys  which  furrow  the  western 
face  of  the  Soly maun  range ;  but  even  In  this  wild  region 
we  hear  of  ferule  tracts.  The  plain  of  Boree,  for  Instance, 
la  compared  by  the  natives  to  that  of  Peshawur  for  extent  and 
"le  rivers  Zhobe  and  Gonmul  water  some  fine 


richness ;  the 
valleys  j  and  Tull,  < 
as  well  peopled  and 

Among  the  valleys  opening  westward,  those  of  Shawl, 
Burshorc,  Pisheen,  Yessoon,  Saleh,  Urghessan.  Guasbta, 
are  described  as  interspersed  with  well  cultivated  spots,  but 
as  more  generally  suited  to  pasturage  than  agriculture ;  but 
the  two  first  ore  stated  to  be  rich  and  productive.  Beyond 
these,  to  the  northwest,  Uie  river  Turnuk,  rising  near  Ghiznee, 
|  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  country,  runs  through  a  poor 
I  ly  watered  and  ill  cultivated  district,  till,  to  the  westward  of 
Kandahar,  It  is  joined  by  the  Utgundab.  and  both  fall  into 
the  great  river  Uclmund.  The  district  of  Kandahar  is  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated,  but  is  circumscribed  within  narrow 
limits  by  Uio  desert.  In  tike  manner  the  valley  of  Herit, 
which  may  be  30  miles  long  by  15  w  ide,  < 
important  portion  of  that  ' 
A  vast  and  varied  sun 
must  naturally  exhibit  much  diversity  of  aspect  and  : 
Of  Uie  mountainous  tracts,  some  are  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  wild  olive  trees ;  others  afford  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  catUe,  while  others  again  are  ban, 
rocky,  and  sterile.  Of  Uie  valleys,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
are  fertile,  well  watered  and  wooded,  especially  those  which 
pierce  the  Hindoo-Coosh  range ;  while  others,  partlculaily  to 
Uie  soutii,  are  bare,  or  covered  only  with  tamarisk  and  thorny 
shrubs. 

Mourn  tains. — These  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  ranges  are  those  of  Hindoo  Cnosh,  or  Himaleh ;  the 
Spcrngur  or  SulTeedkoh,  called  Rajgul  by  Captain  Humes,  a 
branch  from  which  joins  the  Solymnun  range  ;  and  perhaps 

eems  to  be  the  | 
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o.  a  spur  from  the  lost  mentioned  ranrje.  The  Hindoo-Coosh, 
or  Ilitualeb,  in  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  rising  above 
the  level  of  Pcshawur  in  four  distinct  ridges,  the  lowest  of 
which,  clear  of  anow  on  the  iHib  of  February,  wan  clothed 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  wild  olive,  and  a  profuse  va- 
riety of  fruit-trees,  and  graceful  berba  and  flowers.  The 
tec ocd  ww  Mill  more  denaely  wooded ;  the  third  was  at  that 
time  white  with  anow ;  and  beyond  roae  the  glittering  and 
stupendous  creat  of  the 
end  bold  masses. 

Captain  Buroes  stau*  tliat  the  term  Ilindoo-Coosh,  though 
applied  generally  to  litis  chain,  which  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  Himalch.  belongs  properly  to  one  tingle  peak,  forming 
the  western  buttress  of  the  range,  which  beyond  that  point 


dee  lines  In 
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,  la  the  only  one  covered  with  perpetual  mow 
to  the  westward  of  the  passes.  Little  is  known  of  the  height 
of  the  other  range*,  but  the  Sufleedkoli  obtains  its  name  from 
its  snowy  cap.  The  Tuchl-e-Solyiuaua  is  estimated  at 
12,000  feet  in  height;  and  there  is  a  very  lofty  peak  to  the 
southwest,  named  Kund. 

River*. — The  principal  of  these  have  also  been  mention- 
ed. They  are  the  Caubul,  the  Iielmund,  the  Turnuk,  and 
Urgluindab;  the  Goomul,  the  Zhube,  the  Lorah.  The  courses 
of  the  three  last  are  little  known,  and  their  waters  are  lost 
in  the  sand,  excepting  in  the  time  of  floods.  The  river  of 
K.a*hkar  (called  Kama  in  Arrowsmith'a  map  to  Captain 
BurneV  Travels),  which  comes  from  Uie  northeast,  running 
by  Cbitral.  can  be  only  considered  as  partially  belonging  to 
litis  country :  the  Mine  may  be  said  of  the  iielmund. 

I  lakes  of  any  consequence  known  to 


and  Soil.— These,  as  remarked  In  the  general 
description,  vary  in  an  extreme  degree,  according  to  locality, 
tn  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caubul  valley  and  in  those  to  the 
south,  bordering  on  Cuich  Gundava,  the  heat  Is  sufficient  to 
mature  all  Uie  products  of  India,  such  as  the  sugar-cane. 
Indigo,  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits ;  while  the  northern 
vnllsya  abound  in  the  productions  of  cold  regions,  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  pines.  The  plain  of 
Pe*hawur  must,  according  to  Captain  Humes,  be  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  and  wants  only  industry  to 
become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive.  "  The  soil," 
say*  he,  "  is  a  rich  mould  ;  it  is  Intersected  with  water  on  all 
sides ;  and,  it  is  said,  continues  green  during  the  whole  year, 
h  yields  a  succession  of  three  crops  annually;  and  If  we 
reckon  the  hurley  (which  is  cut  twice  before  It  cars,  and 
given  to  horses),  we  have  no  fewer  than  five  returns  in  the 
year!"  ( 7Vaer/s,  Hi.,  p.  238.  Ifcno  cd.)  After  this  state- 
ment we  need  not  be  surprised  tu  Icam  that  wheat  is  sold 
In  Peshawur  for  lees  than  Is.  ftd.  a  bushel,  and  barley  for 
less  than  Is.  In  like  manner  with  regard'  to  fertility,  the 
plains  of  Jelallnbnd,  Swaut,  Booocr_  Boree,  Shawl,  kr  , 
are  composed  of  rich  loam  and  alluvium,  yielding  the  most 
abundant  crops ;  but  the  baked  clay  of  Damaun  is  almost 
impracticable  to  the  plough ;  and  the  vast  trnrts  of  second- 
ary mountains  and  undulating  plains  to  the  west,  are  only 
suited  for  grazing  lands,  and  are  lost  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Sesstnn. 

Mineral  products. — The  mineralogy,  as  well  as  the  geolo- 
gy, of  Afghanistan,  is  but  little  known ;  but  enough  is  known 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  mineral  riches  of  its  mountains 
are  great.  Cold,  copper,  Iron,  and  antimony  have  been 
already  produced.  Bums  tells  us  of  two  sorts  of  sulphur, 
of  wells  of  petroleum  or  naphtha ;  and.  above  all.  of  what 
may  prove  still  more  valuable,  of  coal,  which  exists  In  the 


dlMrict  of  Cohat.  below  Peshnwur.  This,  with  Ihe  discovery 
of  the  same  mineral  tn  Cutch,  may,  by  facilitating  steam 
navigation,  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  condition  of  Cen- 

Af-riculturt  is  in  the  same  rude  state  as  in  Persia  and  most 
Asiatic  countries.  The  soil  la  broken  by  a  eronked  log  of 
wood,  sometimes  shod  with  iron,  which  is  generally  dragged 
by  oxen  ;  and  irrigation  is  resorted  to  wherever  rnin  does  not 
fall  in  sufficient  abundance  to  bring  forward  the  crops.  Only 
the  richest  and  most  promising  tracts  are  thus  employed ;  so 
that,  as  Uie  seasons  are  usually  regular,  the  harvest  afforded, 
even  by  so  rude  a  process,  is  for  the  most  part  abundant. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  form  the  produce  of  the  more 
temperate  regions;  while  In  the  warmer,  the  smaller  grains 
Common  to  India,  as  moongy,  eaaaaa,  joor,  ««/,  he.,  with 
the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  madder,  fcc,  reward 
the  farmer's  labours.  Horticulture  is  carried  to  a  considera- 
Me  extent  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towns;  and 
tn  the  fruits  of  Europe  In  hlf  h  perfection,  are  added  grapes, 
l-wegranates,  figs,  the  mango,  orange,  lemon,  guavas,  plan- 
i  in*,  and  other  fruits  of  India.  Vegetables  are  also  retired 
io  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  of  these  two, 
the  rhubarb  (ruwarsh)  and  the  assafrrtida  plant,  deserve 
mention  :  the  former  Is  used  when  young  and  tender,  blanch- 
ed artificially,  and  la  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed  in  great 
M 


quantities,  as  a  very  wholesome  delicacy ;  the  latter  is 
only  cultivated  for  its  valuable  gum,  but  is  eaten 
when  it  springs  young  from  the  earth,  like  the  flower  of  a 
cauliflower  in  appearance.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy; 
but  it  smells  so  strong,  that  to  those  unaccustomed  to  its 
odour,  one  bead  of  it.  while  being  cooked,  Is  enough  to  pois- 
on the  air  of  a  whole  camp. 

Manufacture*  are  confined  to  home-made  stuffs  of  cotton 
and  wool,  and  a  little  silk,  which  serve  for  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants :  little  or  nothing  Is  manufactured  for  export. 

<  vmmrrrt . — The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  has  been  unfavourable  to  trade ;  and  tlx 
large  and  valuable  caravans  which  formerly  carried  the  rich 
productions  of  India  and  r 
the  consumption  of  the  < 
by  Ycz,  into  Persia,  now  no  longer  venture  to  I 
where  robbery  aad  extortion  combine  to  ruin  the  merchant. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  less  extensive  traffic  carried  on, 
chiefly  by  a  pastoral  tribe  called  the  Lohanees,  occupying 
much  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  Ghlznee,  who 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  repair  to  India  to  moke  their 
purchases,  or  receive  goods  from  those  w«o  v?ve  brought 
them  from  thence,  at  tho  ferry  of  Kaheree.  With  these 
they  return,  carrying  them  on  their  own  camels,  through 
their  own  country,  by  the  Golairce  pass,  and  Ihe  valley  of 
the  Goomul,  not  only  to  Ghlznee  and  Caubul,  but  northward, 
arrows  the  mountains,  to  Bcrkhara.  Captain  Bumes  tells 
ti»,  that  a  tlimn-aiul  camel-loads  of  English  and  Indian 
chintzes,  calicoes  and  muslins,  brocades,  shawls,  Punjab 
turbans,  spires,  etc.,  are  yearly  consumed  in  Caubul ;  in  re- 


:  toCaubul  and^  Herat,  lot 


turn  for  which  are  sent  back  horses  in  great  numbers,  mad- 
der, satlron.  afKifieiida.  and  fruit,  both  fresh  and  dried,  la 
lurse  quantities,  ate.  This  trade  is  Increasing,  and  will 


liiree  quantities, 

probably  continue  to  do  so,  provided  tranquillity  and  security 
of  property  lie  established  in  the  country,  and  the  present 
moderate  scale  of  duties  levied  at  Caubul  be  not  Increased : 
and  the  expected  opening  of  the  river  Indus  for  trade,  a 
channel  which,  with  the  Caubul  river,  will  enable  goods  to 
be  conveyed  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  cannot  fni}  to  stimulate 
Uie  commercial  propensities  of  the  people,  and  give  rise  to  a 
vast  increase  of  civilization  ns  well  as  traffic. 

Population. — There  are  no  data  on  which  to  ground  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
It  must  vary  greatly  in  different  districts.  The  rich  trnrts 
bordering  the  Caubul  river,  and  the  fertile  glens  that  |>cne- 
trate  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  are  certainly  more  densely  peopled 
than  the  high  and  bleak  pastoral  countries  to  the  west. 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain, 
has  mentioned  Uie  supposed  numbers  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal clans ;  but  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  are  not  to  be  de 
pended  on.  Thus  Uie  Eussufzehees,  who  occupy  a  very 
small  district  at  the  extreme  N.  E.  corner  of  the  country,  are 
set  down  as  700,000  souls  at  least ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
Berdooranees,  a  collection  of  tribes  including  Uie  Eussufze- 
hees, who  Inhabit  a  country  of  about  15,000  sq.'m..  are  esti- 
mated at  nearly  1,400.000,  or  90  to  the  sq.  m.  The  Duorft- 
nees,  on  the  contrary,  who  occupy  at  least  50,000  sq.  m..  are 
said  to  amount  to  only  800,000  or  a  million,  being  from  171 
to  191  per  sq.  m.  TheGhiliees,  in  like  manner,  from  500,000 
tn  000,000  souls,  arc  spread  over  1500  sq.  rn  ,  or  about  40 
per  sq.  m.  This  is  on  a  calculation  of  five  individuals  to  a 
family,  which  is  too  little  in  these  countries. 

Now  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  as  here  defined  does  not 
quite  amount  to  170,000  sq.  m.  of  surface,  of  wt 
the  richer  parts,  such  as,  and  Including  the, 
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And  this  Is  independent  of  Hindoos,  Ate.,  wIk>  are  stated 
to  be  numerous. 

This  estimate,  founded  on  the  vague  numbers  stated  above, 
would  give  to  Afighantttan  a  population  of  more  than  7 
millions,  or  nearly  43  to  the  sq.  tn.,  which,  taking  into  ao> 
count  the  vast  tracts  of  high  and  unproductive  lands  on  the 
west  of  Uie  Suleiman  range,  and  north  of  Kundahar  and 
Zeroeendnwur,  is  undoubtedly  far  beyond  the  truth.  The 

does  not  most  probably  exceed 
tried  to  Afghanistan,  it 
may  he  received  as  an  ample  rate  for  that  country,  notwith- 
standing the  large  extent  of  desert  In  the  forme-  »nd  the 
many  fertile  districts  in  Uie  latter.  Upon  grounds  of  analogy 
and  probability,  therefore,  rather  than  ' 
data,  the  population  of  Afghanistan 
garded  as  litUe  exceeding  4  millions. 

7V»6rs.-Tbe  Artghan  nation  is  composed  of  a  great  nuns 
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»  very  otoeure  :  a  lately 
i  from  SanP  the  king  of  Israel,  whose  pnsjeny  wm 
I  *w»>  in  the  time  t*f  the  captivity ;  but  no  prunf  of 
m  adduced,  and  Mr.  Elphinsiooe  classes  this  among 
i  genealogies.  Trie  name  Afghan  m  out  known 
o  Uic  ptnyHi  who  call  themselves  fVxAlMn.  in  the  plural 
fW«*r  '«*rA,  fnxu  whence,  by  comipttao,  Pnton  or  I'atin, 
be  tunw  they  have  obtained  in  India ;  and  of  their  (Trent 
intiouiiy  there  is  no  rraauoablc  doubt.  The  tribes  of  floor 
a nj  Lodi,  frooi  bath  of  which  king*  have  sprung,  are  men- 
fcsned  as  owing  their  origin  to  the  union  of  an  Arab  chief, 
K  haled  iba  Abdootia.  with  the  daughter  of  an  Aflghan 
ch  ef,  in  A.D.682;  and  Mahmnod  of  Uhiznee,  though  sprung 
tr  m  ariftht-r  r»r.  ruled  over  the  Aflghan*  in  the  ninth  ecu 
tury.  Accordieg  to  their  own  tradition*,  the  whole  of  the 
tribes  dsasreaJed  from  the  •una  of  one  Kyse  or  Km*  Abdor- 


i  tt  would 

Lhese.  the  following  etassioca- 
■  the  principal  tribe*,  with  their 
a,  a*  they  at  present  exiat 

ti  :is>  Dmnox. — Bcrd—ranct$. 


M»»ir  inbts. 

AVi/AAosrWa*  of  Sail  range. 
tVm.rv 


K'incu»h. 
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OkUgtu. 
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C%ar*£Ur.—Th»  aggregation  of  tribe*,  though 
diversity  in  customs,  dress,  and  ap- 
among  i  hence  Ives,  form,  taken  together,  a  nation 
•tng-uiariy  h< <cik^<  m-uu>  ;  yet  Mr.  Elphinatone  remarks,  that 
"  amid  the  contrasts  which  are  apparent  in  the  govern- 
ment, macners,  dress,  and  habits  of  ihr  different  tribe*.  1  liud 
U  difficult  to  select  those  great  features  which  nil  isawess  In 
cosnnvex,  and  which  give  a  marked  national  diameter  In 
the  whole  of  the  A  fig  ruins."  And  this  becomes  the  more 
perple  ur.g.  because  even  the  virtues  nnd  attributes  on  which 
(bey  mo*  value  themselves,  and  which  separate  them  most 
from  their  nrsghboara,  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood  or  over- 
locsfced  by  stranger*.  Thus  an  English  stranger  might  regard 
Shew  wild  freedom  na  but  a  savage  mixture  of  anarchy  and 
arbitrary  power-  Alarmed  at  the  absence  of  any  organized 
government,  or  regular  courts  of  justice,  and  witnessing  the 
ninmuT  infection*  of  retributive  and  customary  law*),  he 
might  faacr  that  violence  and  revenge  entirely  usurped  the 
■lace  of  justice  and  equity  ;  while  the  rude  hospitality,  the 
hold  and  simple  manners,  and  martini  and  lofty  spirit  of  the 
■sjopie.  would  scarcely  in  bis  mind  compensate  for  their 
nrnrjeoeaa  to  violence  and  rapine — to  the  deceit  and  fraud 
which  are  the  vires  necessarily  engendered  by  the  law  loss 
1 1a  which  they  exult. 


1  «iv  •**  ASt^xm  all  <ties*rl««  "  fliB-i  lttw»l."  or  rh.Mrrn  nl 
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pnibably  be  fav 
independent  bearing  of  I 
than  with  their  sobriety,  their  superior  energy,  1 
and  active  forms,  their  fair  complex  loos,  and  features  1 
and  striking  even  to  harshness ,  and  he  might  view,  in  the 
stonny  independence  of  their  mode  of  tile,  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  apathy  of  that  which  he  had  left.  The 
result  in  both  cases  might  be,  that,  mingled  with  many  a 
vice  and  (inline,  he  would  &nd  the  germ  of  many  a  virtue 
and  noble  quality  ;  and  that  however  much  he  might  Intueui 
their  great  tailings,  he  would  not  be  able  to  deuy  them  a 
portion  of  his  esteem. 

One  of  Uie  strongest  characteristic*  of  this  people,  accord 
Ing  to  ail  travellers,  is  their  hospitality,  which  is  lounded  on 
national  feeling,  and  there  ore  wane  usages  connected  with 
this  principle  which  deserve  mention.  The  first  is  that  of 
Aaaa*sM«ir«  (two  Aflghan  words,  signifying,  "  I  have 
CMWM'lhe'  by  which^^rwm  having  »  favour  to  entreat 

refuse,  to  sit  on  his  carpet  or  partake  of  his  food  until  the 
boon  be  granted  ;  and  thia,  if  in  the  power  of  the  party  be 
■ought,  custom  make*  it  imperative  on  him  to  concede.  A 
still  stronger  appeal  is  the  seccssd,  being  made  by  a  woman, 
when  she  sends  a  person  her  veil,  and  implores  assistance 
for  herself  or  for  her  family. 

All  persons,  even  a  man's  bitterest  enemy.  Is  safe  under 
the  protection  of  his  roof;  but  this  protection  extends  not 
beyond  the  land*  of  the  village,  or  at  most  oi  the  tribe  ;  and 
it  is  not  unciammon  for  the  stranger  who  has  heucliited  by 
It,  and  experienced  the  kindest  treatment,  to  be  tubbed  and 
plundered  when  once  beyond  It*  Influence.  "There  1*  no 
point  in  the  Aflghan  character,"  remark*  Mr.  Kliihinstone, 
"  of  which  It  Is  more  difhcull  to  get  a  clear  idea,  than  the 
mixture  of  sympathy  and  indifference,  of  generosity  and 
rapacity,  which  is  observable  in  their  conduct  to  strangers. 


Ho  much  more  do  they  attend  to  granting  favours  than  to 
respecting  rights,  that  the  same  Aflghan  who  would  phsj 
der  a  trav  eller  of  his  cloak  if  he  had  one,  would  give  him  a 
clonk  if  he  hod  none."    In  this,  as  well  as  in  their  regard 
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for  hospitality,  their  I 
Desert  Arabs. 

The  pastoral  tribes  In  the  west  are  more  addicted  to  rob 
bery  and  theft  than  the  agricultural  ones;  but,  in  general, 
a  previous  understanding  with  the  chief*,  confinm  1  by  the 
presence  of  a  single  man,  ensure*  safety  ;  and  the  Aflghan*, 
it  is  said,  are  less  prune  in  add  murder  to  plunder  Own  most 
other  rapacious  tribes.  They  are  reproached  with  ignorunce, 
barbarisni,  and  stupidity,  by  the  Persian*,  but  on  no  »um 
cient  grounds.  They  are  less  polished.  It  is  true,  and  have 
less  of  worldly  knowledge  than  their  reproachers  ;  but  are 
In  general  prudent,  sensible,  ami  observant,  and  are  less  In- 
different to  truth  than  most  of  their  neighbours).  Like  moat 
mountaineer*,  they  ore  proud  of  their  lineage,  and  will 
hardly  acknowledge  one  who  cannot  prove  six  or  seven 
descents.  Like  Highlander*  too,  thev  are  highly  national. 
Love  of  Individual  freedom,  stnsig  though  it  be  is  ex 
by  devotion  10  family  and  clan,  and  thU  seems  by  no  1 
to  prejudice  their  love  of  country  at  large  ;  for  the 
d*  Hootk  tautwM."  or,  honour  of  the  Atfghan  name 
la  one  of  the  feelings  w  armest  in  their  hi  easts,  appears  to  be 
equalled  by  local  attachments,  so  strong  In  all  mountaineers. 
A  native  of  the  wild  valley  of  Hpelga,  who  for  some  offence 
had  been  forced  to  wander  abroad,  declared,  on  hi*  return, 
that  be  had  "teen  all  Persia,  India.  Georgia.  Tartary.  and 
Belonchlstnn,  but  In  all  my  travels  I  have  seen  no  such 
place  as  Hpeign."  "To  sum  up  their  character  in  a  few 
words."  any*  Mr.  Rlphinstone,  "their  vices  ate,  revenge, 
envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and  obstinacy;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to 
their  dependants,  hospitable,  brave,  hnrdy,  frugal,  laborious, 
and  prudent ;  and  they  are  less  disposed  than  the  nations 
in  their  neighbourhisd  to  falsehood,  intrigue,  nnd  deceit." 

Casts***,  Mannrrw. — The  former  of  these  heads  compre- 
hends the  internal  government  of  the  tribe*.  Thl*  is  pa- 
triarchal. Tribes  are  subdivided  Into  branches,  which  are 
termed  00/00*.  nnd  each  of  these  are  commonwealths,  which 
have  their  chief  or  »a*ea  taeraA  (literally  white  beard),  or 
rsW/i*  (master),  if  small ;  or  if  large,  a  khan,  who  Is  alwayi 
chosen  from  the  oldest  family,  and  1*  sometimes  selected  by 
the  kmg,  sometimes  by  the  people.  These  carry  on  the 
Infernal  government,  in  conjunction  with  certain  assemblies 
of  heads  of  divisions,  which  are  called  Jeerga,  and  which 
determine  nil  matter*  of  consequence.  In  civil  actions  the 
statutes  of  Mohammed  are  generally  adhered  to;  hutrrlminal 
justice  Is  administered  according  iii  Poothtunwullrr,  or  Afl- 
ghan oange.  a  system  sufficiently  rude,  and  founded  on  the 
law  of  retaliation.  This,  however,  as  tending  to  per)>etiinie 
feuds  and  quarrels.  Is  modified  by  judicial  jerrgat  rotiqiosed 
of*  khans,  elders,  and  moollnhs,  who  Inflict  suitable  pcnnl 
ties  on  offenders  ;  and  In  foci  thl*  whole  system  b  :  jhjirt 
to  various  and  considerable  modifications. 
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A  family  forced  or  Induced  to  quit  its  ooloo*  may  be  re- 
ceived tnto  another ;  and  once  received,  it  is  treated  with 
peculiar  attention,  and  placed  in  all  respects  oo  an  equality 
with  the  original  members  of  the  community.  Every  ooloo*. 
moreover,  hoi  many  persons  called  Humiafaks  (or  com- 
panions), who  are  not  Afghans,  and  who  are  regarded  with 
consideration,  but  not  permuted  to  iharc  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  Of  such  kkcUs  oolaoiu  and  tribes  the  nation 
is  composed ;  and  when  placed  under  one  sovereign,  has 
seldom  yielded  him  a  full  or  implicit  obedience.  Mr  El- 
ph  ins  lone  has  compared  it  to  that  yielded  by  Scotland  of 
old  to  us  kings,  who  ruled  pretty  absolutely  over  the  princi- 
pal lowns  and  country  in  llieir  vicinity,  but  whose  authority 
diminished  as  it  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom ; 
whose  court  nobles  were  inordinately  proud,  and  whose 
more  distant  chiefs  were  nearly  independent. 

/*  tunm,  Marriagt. — Their  customs  with  regard  to  their 
females  ore  nearly  those  of  most  Mohammedan  countries  ; 
tliose  in  towns  are  jealously  secluded,  those  in  the  country 
have  greater  liberty.    They  purchase  thetr  wives,  who 


i ;  a  man  marries  the  widow  of  a 
,„„»,«,-,  ud  it  is  a  mortal  a*onl  for  any  other  n 
take  her  without  his  consent ;  but  she  is  not 
I  ail.  The  age  for  marriage  is  twenty 
i  for  women.  In  towns,  courtships  resemble  those  in 
Persia,  fee  In  the  country,  matches  are  made  more  ac- 
cording to  the  liking  of  the  parties.  If  a  lover  can  cut  off  a 
lock  of  his  mistress's  hair,  or  snatch  away  her  veil,  and  In 
doing  so  proclaim  her  his  affianced  wife,  no  other  will  ap- 
proach her  with  these  views,  and  he  generally  obtains  the 
consent  of  her  parents  on  payment  uf  her  price  ;  if  not,  they 
elope  ;  and  this  offence,  which  ranks  not  less  gravely  than 
•  warder,  is  settled  by  intervention  of  parties.  Among 
some  tribes  the  bridegroom  earns  his  wife  by  service,  as 
Jacob  did  Rachel ;  some  permit  not  the  least  familiarity 
before  marriage,  others  an  excessive  and  perilous  degree  of 
IL    Polygamy  is  permitted,  as  in  otht 


,  those  of  middle  rank  with  two  wives,  and  perhaps  as 
ay  concubines.  The  wives  of  the  rich  live  In  luxury 
and  indolence ;  the  poor  not  only  employ  themselves  in 
household,  but  in  field  labour.  In  towns  they  go  about,  as 
in  Persia,  veiled  from  top  to  toe ;  in  the  country  they  only 
veil  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  that  more  from  de- 
cency than  obligation.  The  Affijhnn  women  are  said  to  be 
correct  lu  conduct  and  deportment ;  but  adultery  or  incon- 
tinence is  punished  with  death  to  both  parties  upon  the  spot, 
by  the  injured  relative;    (See  ante,  p.  33,  note.) 

>  Juration  is  conducted  much  as  in  the  conterminous 
countries.  A  village  moollah,  or  schoolmaster,  teaches  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  say  their  prayers  and  to  read  the 
Koran;  the  rich  keep  laltat,  or  private  tutors.  In  their 
houses;  the  village  schoolmasters  are  paid  in  allotments  of 
land  and  some  small  fees.   Those  intended  for  the  learned 


go  to  towns,  and  live  In  colleges 
the  purpose  of  Instruction. 

JAtrralurt  Is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Pooshtoo  language 
is  an  original  stock,  embracing  a  good  deal  of  Persian,  with 
some  Zend  and  Banscrect  words:  they  use,  la  writing  It, 
the  Nukee  character  of  the  Persian  alphabet ;  but  there 
are  few  or  no  works  of  much  repute  in  the  language. 

Rtiifin. — The  Aflghans  are  all  Mohammedans  of  the 
Soooce  |>crsuaston,  and  are  superstitious  enough,  believing 
in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  magic  j  but  are  far  from  being 
intolerant  to  others.  Hindoos  remain  unmolested,  on  pay- 
ing a  alight  tax.  Christians  sustain  neither  persecution  nor 
reproach ;  they  are  called  people  of  the  l><»  k.  as  deriving 
their  tenet*  from  a  written  source,  which  they  themselves 
of  being  pagans,  as  the  Hindoo*.  Kheahs 
'  an  any  sect :  yet  the  country  is  full  of 
f  of  whom  held  Important  off 
>  under  the  several  chiefs, 
ism  (or  free-thinking),  though  denounced  by  the  moollah*, 
it  common,  and  gains  ground  among  the  higher  orders. 
The  priests  and  moollah*,  like  those  of  Persia,  are  avaricious, 
hypocritical,  and  bigoted,  as  well  as  arrogant  and  overbear- 
ing, and  they  exert  a  very  absolute  ana  dangerous  power 
over  the  people.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
exercise  of  good  offices,  and  by  the  influence  of  some  rare 
examples  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  evinced  in  repressing  blood- 
shed and  violence.  But  the  blind  regard  of  the  Aflghans 
for  these  holy  impostors  is  chiefly  attributable  to  their  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  which  lead  them  almost  to  adore  all 
dertlshes  and  other  ascetics,  and  to  visit  their  tombs  as 
those  of  canon  lied  saints. 

 The  men  of  Aff 

t  part  robust,  generally  lean,  though 

bony  and 


bonce,  and  long  faces;  their  hair  hi  commonly  Mack,  some 
limes  brown,  rarely  red ;  they  wear  long  thick  beards,  bat 
•have  the  middle  of  the  head !  the  western  Mm  are  stouter 


and 


to  the  east  ;  the  I 
y-markedl 

and  open,  equally  free  from  Hotel  inusa  and  puerility :  they 
are  very  social,  delighting  in  dinner-parties,  smoking  after 
dinner,  and  sitting  in  a  circle  telling  stories  of  kings,  viziers, 
and  genii,  or  singing  songs,  generally  about  love,  to  the  sound 
of  Instruments  like  rude  guitars,  fiddles,  and  hautboys:  they 
take  much  muff,  of  a  high-dried,  line-powdered  fort,  like 
the  Scotch ;  they  are  fond  of  the  chase,  driving  the  game 
into  some  valley,  and  killing  great  quantities;  also  of  roar- 
sing  hares,  foxes,  and  deer  with  greyhounds;  and  they  ride 
down  partridges  in  the  open  ground,  tiring  them  out  till  they 
can  knock  tlum  down  with  sticks;  they  are  also  food  of 
horse-racing,  and  fighting  cock*,  quails,  rams,  dogs,  and  even 
camels.  The  western  Aflghans  have  a  dance,  called  the  al- 
tum  or  ghoofuboor,  in  which  ten  or  twenty  people  move  at 
strange  attitudes,  shouting  and  clapping  hand*  in  a  circle, 
round  a  single  person,  who  plays  on  on  Instrument  in  the 

pair  of  trousers  of  dnrk  cotton  stuff;  a  large  shirt,  like  a 
wagoner's  frock,  reaching  a  little  below  the  knees;  a  low 
cap,  the  sides  being  of  black  silk  or  satin,  and  the  top  of  some 
sort  of  brocade ;  half-boots,  lacing  up  to  the  calf ;  and  a  cloak 
of  soft  gray  felt,  or  of  well-tanned  sheepskin,  with  the  wool 
inside.  The  women  wear  a  shirt  like  that  of  the  men.  but 
much  longer,  and  of  finer  materials,  coloured  or  embroidered 
with  sMk ;  their  trousers  are  tighter  than  those  of  the  men  ; 
a  small  cap  of  bright-coloured  silk,  embroidered  with  goal 
thread,  comes  down  to  the  forehead  or  the  cars ;  and  they 
throw  over  their  head  a  large  sheet  of  plain  or  printed  cot- 
ton, with  which  they  hide  their  face  when  a  stranger  ap- 
proaches; they  divide  the  hair  on  the  brow,  and  plait  It  into 
two  locks,  which  fasten  behind ;  they  wear  round  their  head 
of  Venttian  sequin*,  and  chain*  of  gold  or  stiver,  which 
"  in  two  large  balls  hanging 


ear-ring*,  finger-rings,  and  mee- pendants  ore 
is  the  fashion*  more  approach  those  of  Per- 


sia, particularly  to  the  westward. 

Of  rasrcmW  7Vi*r*.— What  has  been  said  applies  to  the 
nation  in  general;  but  almost  every  tribe  has  Its  peculiar 
characteristic,  which  can  be  but  shortly  touched  upon.  The 
Berdoo ranees,  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  districts,  are 
brave  but  quarrelsome,  active,  industrious;  but  selfish,  big- 
oted, and  remarkable  for  vice  and  debauchery.  Their  quar- 
relsome disposition  is  thought  to  have  given  origin  to  a  sort 
of  federative  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  among  tribes 
and  subdivisions  called  Goonittt,  which  were  held  more 
binding  than  lies  of  blood.  From  these  Go&titti,  however, 
were  excepted  Uie  Eussuffxchcea,  the  most  powerful  and  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  most  haughty,  insolent,  and  turbulent 
tribe  of  the  Bcrdouraneca,  who  are  said  to  number  TUO.OUO 


'  Taw  V>«*  like  •  ralk  << 

I«Mh<..h<lMC*atti»TCl 


uTleft  to  their  /oJHri.  a  speck 
or  servants,  consisting  of  strangers  or  individuals  of  conquer- 
ed tribes  of  other  nations,  reduced  to  serve  these  invaders, 
and  protected  by  them  for  their  services.  Their  mnHcrs,  or 
khavund*.  can  beat  or  kill  them  at  pleasure,  but  are  bound 
by  custom  to  protect  them ;  and.  provided  they  pay  their 
customary  tax  and  do  their  work,  they  may  engage  otherwise 
in  trade  a*  they  please,  and  are  commonly  treated  mildly. 

The  7 I  ■■■'.!  -i c  <  who  are  brave,  active,  industrious,  and 
cheerful,  are  all  subject  to  one  powerful  chief,  who  exerci- 
ses over  them  a  very'  powerful  authority. 

The  KkytxTtfi,  who  possess  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Rajgul  or  Hpeengur  mountain,  and  derive  their  na 
the  formidable  pa**  of  Khyber,  are  the  most  rat; 
treacherous  robbers  of  all  Afghanistan:  no  prev 
ment  secures  the  traveller  from  their  nsnaults;  they  ' 

ami  r 


•nd  security.  They  are  a  leas 
rksmen,  and  carry  sword*  and 
their  matchlock ;  they  are  alto- 


race,  capital 

in  addition  to  their  matchlock;  they  i 
gether  more  uncouth  than  most  of  their  countrymen. 

The  KkuUmkt,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the 
Caubul  River  to  the  Bait  range,  are  a  tall,  well-favoured 
people,  as  remarkable  for  honesty  and  orderly  conduct  as  is 
thHr  country  for  dreary  and  rugged  barrenness. 

The  tribes  of  I'amaun  ere  said  to  be  more  simple  and 
honest  less  bigoted  and  litigious,  lew  vicious  and  debauched, 
than  the  northern  tribes.  They  are  a  more  bony  and  fairer 
race  than  the  Berdooraneea,  and  universally  wear  long  hair 
and  beards.  They  owe  the  greater  order  which  prevails  in 
their  onlooses  to  an  establishment  of  magistrates, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  which  f 


of  a 
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•  journeys  to  1 


The  flsssirrt  are  a  civilized  tribe,  much  employed  In  mer- 
chandise. The  Stoorraneea  were  »h>-phrrds  till  robbed  of 
their  |<«stur»-  and*  by  the  Ga«*cr»,  when  they  betook  them- 
■riv-*  to  agriculture.  These  agricultural  tribes  share  nil 
fakir*  or  villains,  like  the  Eussuflzehee*. 

Of  the  central  division,  the  Joujm  and  Toartet,  heredi- 
tary enemies,  live  in  the  glen*  and  valley*  of  the  Solymaun 
range.  The  country  of  the  former  is  colder,  wilder,  and  high- 
er  than  that  of  the  latter ;  the  mountain-ride*  are  covered 
with  pine.  The  Jaudraut,  who  dwell  In  a  pleasant  district 
westward  of  the  rieh  plain  of  Bunnoo,  are  remarkable  only 
(or  their  disgusting  rice*. 

The  Sktrranrr,.  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Tukhtn-e- 
Boivmaun,  a  wild.  inaccessible  country,  are  very  poor  and 
uncivilized,  plunder  every  one,  and  are  at  war  with  all  the 
world  ;  yet  they  never  break  their  word,  and  a  single  Indi- 
vidual of  their  tribe  suffices  to  secure  the  safety  of  a  party : 
they  are  described  as  wild  and  savage  in  their  appearance,  as 
in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  The  ZmarreM,  neigh- 
bour* of  (he  last,  resemble  them  closely,  but  arc  leas  invet- 
eratply  predatory.  The  fizetrtet,  N.  W.  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned tribes,  live  la  little  societies,  among  pine-covered 
asountains.  and  are  equally  uncivilized  and  addicted  to 
plunder;  yet  the  smallest  escort  ensures  safety,  and  the 
chk.fr,  powerful  khan*,  are,  it  is  said,  remarkable  for  their 
lava  of  peace.  The  Vizeercea  are  divided  into  a  Axed  and 
erratic  population.  The  long  valley  of  Zawura,  which 
opens  on  the  plain  of  Tull  and  Chooteeallee,  Is  Inhabited  by 
(be  white  and  Mack  (rprr*  and  tor)  Ztrten*.  treat  carriers 
of  merchandise  between  Upper  Sinde  and  Candahar. 

The  two  moat  noble  and  important  tribes,  however,  are 
the  t)o0ram*ra  and  Ghiljees.  Their  territory  constats  chief- 
ly of  high  bleak  downs,  interspersed  with  hills,  in  annus 
parts  desert,  m  others  sparsely  cultivated ;  in  all  open,  bare, 
and  fit  ebMry  for  pasture.  They  are,  therefore,  chiefly  a 
pastoral  people,  with  patriarchal  habits,  and  live  for  the 
M  part  in  tents  of  black  wool.  These  (kizkdtt*)  are  from 
»  to  43  feet  long,  by  10  or  IS  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  lileh, 

a  curtain.  \n  winter  they  are  lintd  with  felt,  and  are  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  country  of  the  Doorances  is  400 
mites  long,  by  130  broad,  extending  from  the  Parnimmesnn 


by  130  broad,  extending  from  the  Paropai 
mountains  to  the  Khojeh  Amrun  range.  They  were  for- 
merly called  Abdnllees,  till  the  late  Ahmed  8 hah,  their 
chief  and  sovereign,  changed  the  name,  in  consequence  of 
the  dream  of  a  famous  saint,  be  taking  that  of  Shah  Dooree 
D>wcan.  They  may  amount  to  800,000  souls ;  the  Suddoo- 
zefiee,  from  whence  sprung  the  king,  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
Populzehe*.  The  king  it  their  hereditary  chief,  and  milita- 
ry commander  of  the  whole '  he  claims  a  horseman's  service 
far  erprv  plough  of  land  :  and  the  officers  commanding  them 
i  civil  magistrates  of 


tribes,  and  the  progress  of  im- 
provement and  c  iviUzotion  among  the  agricultural  Dnornnces 
has  tfm  correspondingly  great.   They  are  generally  band- 


stout  men.  with  good  complexions  and  fine  beards. 
They  are  brave  and  hnspKablc;  and  though  not  quite  stran- 
gers to  rapacity,  still  may  be  esteemed  the  worthiest  of  their 

The  nkiljfrt  occupy  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tumult,  and 
great  part  of  the  Caubul  valley,  to  the  Berdoornnee  country ; 
•  eract  which  contains  some  of  the  principal  cities,  with 
ensue  floe  districts  of  land,  but  the  climate  of  which  Is  cold. 
The  Ghiljees  were  formerly  the  leading  tribe  of  ArTghanjs- 
tau.  ft  was  a  branch  of  them  that  conquered  Persia  and 
broke  down  the  power  of  the  Seflhvean  kings;  and  they  are 
still  s  hurt  minded,  brave,  and  numerous  people. 

The  ifaukte  and  Tokktt  are  the  noblest  of  their  clans, 
having  per  dated,  the  first,  kings ;  and  the  second,  their  vb> 
iers;  and  they  are  a  hospitable  and  good  people,  ranking 
deservedly  as  the  second  of  the  Anglian  tribes ;  they  a  mount 
to  about  10P  000  families,  and  resemble  much  the  Dooranees 
sd  appearance,  eustnru*.  manners,  and  dress,  though  hating 
them,  sx  their  surceapfui  rivals,  with  an  unquenchable  ha- 
ired They  are  perhaps  the  fairest  and  handsome*!  of  all 
me  Anglian*. 

There  ta  vet  another  clam,  which,  though  not  strictly  AIT 
ffeaa.  ma  as  emMenmnted  with  that  people,  ought  to  be 
memtoned-the  T>]uk..»  The  word  Is  used  In  opposition 
to  that  of  TWr*.  the  peaceable  to  the  warlike ;  and  h  was 
appts-4  to  Oie  subdued  Persians  by  their  Tartar  masters.  In 
ArTgtiMtuaa  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Arabs 
I  by  their  conquerors,  who  now  live  scattered  over 
land  wtneh  they  might  once  have  cultivated  as  their 


soliet.  ix  arm- 


In  t-n« 


AFRICA. 

As  tenants  or  servants,  they  I 
ble.  and  industrious,  and  live  on  good 
ghana,  who,  though  they  regard  them  as 
treat  them  with  contempt.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
and  around  the  great  cities,  and  arc  all  zealous  souonies  Mr. 
Elphlnstone  calculates  the  Tajuks  as  numbering  1,500,000 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Ooxrrnment  Ckttftktp$.—  Affghttnisl*n,  It  has  been  said, 
Vs  now  split  into  three  principal  chiefshi|is.  Dust  Mohan uued 
Khan,  who  resides  at  Caubul,  rules  the  country  from  Ban 
mlan  and  the  Hazarn  mountains  to  and  Including  Ghlxnee 
on  tbe^south,  and  to  Nwiula  in  the  CaubuM  alley  on  th« 

nues  amounted  to^B  lacs,  or  £180,000  a  year,  and  he  main 
tnincd  9000  Aftghan  home,  well  appointed,  with  2000  lout 
and  14  guns,  besides  auxiliaries  and  village  troops,  that  bv 
contingents ;  and  both  revenne  and  military  forces  have  In- 
creased since  tficn.  This  chief  is  very  attentive  to  tm>im_i*y 
superintending  personally  the  distribution  of  justice;  he  eo 
courages  trade  ;  his  own  country  is  safe  to  the  mcrchnnl ;  he 
is  zealously  orthodox,  remarkably  Intelligent  and  Inquisitive, 
and  of  excellent  manners  and  address.  lie  b  even  now  but 
little  past  forty  ;  so  that,  with  his  great  natural  abilities  and 
excellent  disposition,  he  may  be  (he  author  of  much  good  to 
his  country.  Unfortunately  he  b  on  bad  terms  with  his 
brothers,  particularly  with  those  at  Kandahar. 

These  are,  Kohn  Oil  Kbnn,  Rnhm  Dil  Khan,  and  Meer 
Dil  Khan,  wbo  rule  Kandahar  together;  the  first,  however, 
being  regarded  a*  chief.  His  territory  is  leas  defined  and  less 
valuable  than  thnt  of  Cnubul,  extending  south  towards 
Cutrh  Gundava  and  the  Sfndcan  frontiers.  His  revenues 
In  IKK  were  about  eight  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  jCsXi.OUO  a 
year;  his  military  force  9000  horse  and  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  but  this,  were  bis  government  popular,  which  It  Is  not, 
he  might  greatly  increase,  oa  Kandahar  Is  close  to  the  Doo- 
ranee  country.  He  has  none  of  the  abilities  of  hhi  bniUier 
at  Caubul.  and  his  acts  of  opp 
or  influence  from  increasing  It. 

Kaniran.  son  of  the  late  Mali  mood  Shah,  l 
we  have  mid.  and  maintains  the  shadow  of  i 

by  Persia^thi's  prm°nce?  Lhanhia 
power,  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  remain 
The  Aflghans  came  forward,  as  is  understood, 
to  assist  this  last  descendant  of  their  kings  in  his  late  sue- 
cewfnl  struggle  with  Persia,  and  Kamran  took  the  field  with 
a  considerable  force.  He  is  said  still  to  possess  some  of  the 
crown  jewels  of  Caubul,  and  he  derives  a  considerable  rev- 
enue from  the  transit  of  goods  through  the  city.  Connolly 
states  the  nominal  amount  of  duty  levied  In  the  city  at 
£21,420  sterling,  but  says  that  much  more  is  really  extort 
pd,  and  that  K  a  twin's  annual  revenues  are  £89.248  ster 
ling.  But  he  Is  a  cruel,  raprnciou".  and  rapacious  fyranl 
and  not  likely  ever  to  consolidate  any 
power.  (We  arc  Indebted  for  this  \ 
Friwer.  Esq.,  the  celebrated  traveller.) 

AFIUM  KARA  HI88AR  (or  Blatk  Cattle  of  Opium),  a 
city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  cap.  8anjlaek,  188  m.  E. 
Smyrna,  (at  38°  45  TV.  long.  30°  56'  E.  It  la  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  range,  and  Is  defended  by  a 
citadel,  built  on  a  high  and  almost  Inaccessible  rock.  Pop. 
estimated  by  KinneTr  at  12.000  families,  or  from  30.000  to 
60.000  individuals.  It  Is  pretty  well  built ;  but  the  streets  an 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  In  many  parts  very  steep.  Some  of 
them  are  washed  by  stream*  that  descend  from  the  adjacent 
mountains.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  two  Armenian  cha 
pets,  six  khans,  and  five  public  baths;  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  black  fella,  fire-arms,  short  mores  or  yaUtgant, 
with  stirrups,  bridles,  «tc.  But  It  is  principally  celehrnied  for 
the  great  qunntity  of  opium  grown  m  lis  vicinity ;  from  which. 
Indeed,  it  derives  Its  modem  name.  It  is  said  by  D'Aiivllle 
to  be  the  Apamra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  the  latter 
was  situated  a  good  deal  farther  W.  According  to  the  Turk- 
ish annals,  it  was  founded  by  Aladdin,  one  of  the  Seljuektaa 
sultans.  It  was  the  patrimony  of  Othman,  the  founder  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  or  which  It  has  ever  since  formed  a  part. 
— (A'faaetr's  Jaunty,  p.  229 :  Otititr,  vi.,  p.  400.) 

AFRAGOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
5  m.  N.N.F..  Naples,  in  a  plain.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  straw  hats;  and  a  great  annua]  fair,  which  com- 
mences on  the  second  Sunday  of  May. 

AFRICA.  A  vast  peninsula,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  globe,  situated  to  the  8.  of  Europe,  and  to  the  W.  nod  B 
W.  of  Asia.  It  Is  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  the  two  continents 
approaching  at  the  latter  within  about  10  m  of  each  other. 
It  hi  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sea,  at  whose  southern 
extremity,  the  strait  of  Rab  cl-mandeb,  the  shores  of  the  two 
continents  are  only  16  m.  apart.  But  at  the  most  northerly 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  Asia  and  Africa  are  united  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez ;  the  Mediterranean  being  there  about  78  m 
from  the  Red  8ea. 
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ertr  point  of  Africa,  Cape  da*  Agulhas 

in  la!  34°  52*  8. ;  and  the  most  northerly, 


rhe 

{Cape  Needles),  is 
Jape  Blanco,  opposite  Sicily,  in  lat  37©  81'  N.  Cape  Gar- 
daful,  the  mart  easterly  point,  is  in  long.  51°  30*  F..,  and  lat 
11°  SO"  N  .  :  and  Cape  Verde,  the  extreme  western  point,  ia 
in  ling.  17  33'  VV.,  and  14°  43"  N.  lat  The  distance  be- 
tween the  niosl  Hiullurly  and  moot  northerly  point*  is  con- 
sequently about  5000  in.,  and  between  the  extreme  eastern 
and  western  point*  not  much  leas.  The  area  probably  fall* 
little  short,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  12,000,000  sq.  m. 

L  Africa  is  distinguished  from  Uie  other  continents  by  its 
toast*  extending  mostly  in  continuous,  unbroken  lines,  having 
tut  few  indentations  of  the  sea,  and  no  extensive  peninsulas ; 
i  that  it  forms  a  more  compact  and  undivided  maw  of  land. 

i  to  be  in  accordance  with 
>  of  the  latter  doe* 
i  of  changes  which  an  met 
with  in  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  and  which  are  found  in 


both  A  iiH.ncas,  but  on  a  greater  scale  and  at  greater 
It  resembles  rather  the  northern  part*  of  Asia,  exhibiting  ele- 
vated table  lands  and  low  plains,  both  of  immense  extent  and 
of  remarkable  uniformity,  lite  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the 
equator,  and  north  of  it  np  to  10°  I  at.,  seems  to  constitute  an 
extensive  table-land,  fringed  in  iimm  parts  by  a  comparative- 
ly narrow  stripe  of  low  laud  along  the  sea.  North  of  this 
table-land,  between  10°  and  30°  N.  hit.,  extends  an  immense 
but  low  plain,  the  greater  part  of  w  hich  is  occupied  by  the 
Great  Desert  or  Desert  of  Sahara.  A  comparatively  narrow 
tract  of  mountainous  country ,  including  Atlas  and  its  depend - 
eneUss  separates  the  desert  from  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  K.  the  desert  doe*  not  reach  the  Red  Sea ;  being  separated 
i  it  by  the  mountain*  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rocky  coun- 
:  from  them  northward  along  the  Red  Sea  to 


1.  The  devoted  tahJe-Umd  in  South  Africa  i*  lea* 
i  any  other  portion  of  the  continent,  the  nature  of  its  sur- 
rendering it  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  from  the  sea- 
a  into  the  interior.  VVe  arc  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  southern  extremity,  which  tonus  the  Cape  Colony.  Here 
Africa  presents  to  the  Indian  ocean  a  brrnd  line  of  coast, 
running  east  and  west  nearly  along  the  34th  parallel  from 
ltP  to  3*P  C  lone,  or  from  the  Cap*  of  Good  Dope  to  Algoa 
Bay.  Along  this  coast  extends  an  undulating  country,  inter- 
sected with  a  few  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  hills.  It* 
width  varies  between  10  and  SO  mile*.  North  of  this  the 
table-land  rises  in  terraces.  The  first  terrace,  called  the 
Long  Kloof,  la  enclosed  by  the  double  ridge  of  the  Zwarte 
Bergc,  or  Black  mountains,  of  which  the  northern,  or  the 
C  roots  Great)  Zwarte  Berg  a,  rise*  to  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  North  of  this  range  is  the  second  terrace,  called 
the  Great  Karroo,  which  I*  about  100  mtlea  across  and  3000 
feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
NieunveJd  Bergen,  a  chain  of  which  some  summits  are  con- 
sidered to  rise  to  9000  or  1U.000  feet  On  it*  northern  side  the 
table-land  seems  to  have  attained  it*  mean  elevation,  which 
probably  is  not  less  than  from  4000  10  5000  feet 

At  both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  the  two  above- 
mentioned  range*  run  N.  W.  and  N.  K.  parallel  to  the  sea- 
shore, at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  200  miles ;  the  intermediate 
space  being  likewise  occupied  by  two  or  more  terraces.  The 
range*  along  the  W.  shores  do  not  extend  farther  than  about 
2U°  S.  lat,  where  they  terminate  in  isolated  bills  and  with  a 
high  bank  on  the,  Gareep  or  Orange  river.  North  of  this 
river  the  coast,  when  seen  from  the  sea.  presents  only  high 
sand-hills  without  any  trace*  of  water,  and  is,  consequently, 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  extends  as  far  as  Cape 
Negro  (180  g.  |at).  The  interior  east  of  the  western  ranges 
and  uf  this  coast  is  an  elevated  sandy  desert,  with  few  wells 
and  little  rain.  Only  that  i-himn  Iving  8.  of  Gareep  river 
ha*  been  visited,  the  remainder,  and  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion, la  leas  known  than  the  Sahara  itself.  This  desert 
country,  which  present*  a  level  without  hills  or  mountains, 
extends  over  half  the  breadth  of  the  continent  as  far  as  24° 
E.  long. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  table-land  from  (he  Cape  Colony 
to  18°  S.  lat.  oilers  a  d  I  tie  rent  aspect  A  great  number  of 
mountain  ridge*,  of  moderate  elevation,  traverse  it  in  different 
directions ;  and  at  the  foot  of  these  ridges  the  country  is  well 
watered  and  fertile;  though  here,  too,  extensive  sterile  tracts 
accur.  but  they  are  not  continuous.  We  are,  however,  only 
acquainted  with  the  southern  part,  up  to  26°  S.  lat.  Farther 
korth,  about  20°.  a  high  mountain  range  is  said  to  exist,  call- 
ad  the  Lii(mtn  mountains,  but  this  t*  doubtful.  The  descent 
from  the  table-land  to  the  Indian  ocean  is  also  formed  by 

mountain  ridge,  preventa^mo'riv'er*  of 'mc^toM^fr^  frfm* 
escaping  to  the  Indian  ocean  ;  so  that  they  either  run  west- 
ward, and  fall  panlv  Into  the  Gareep  river,  or  are  partly  lost 
m  the  aands  of  the  desert. 

North  of  the  Zambeac  river  (about  18°  S.  lat.),  which 
sear,  to  hi 


the  Interior  of  its  eastern  part  is  entirely  unknown.  A  lake 
called  Moravi.  i*  reported  to  extend  over  many  degrees  of 
I  at-,  but  its  existence  is  doubtful.  The  eastern  descent  of  the 
table-land  resembles  that  farther  south,  being  foinitd  by  ter- 
races. This,  however,  extend*  only  to  the  equator,  or  u,e 
ii  I'  mil  i  of  the  river  Juba ;  for  farther  north,  up  to  Cape  Gar» 
dafui,  the  coast  itself  is  farmed  by  high  rocks,  rising  to  400 
feel  and  upward,  and  no  mountain  range*  arc  visible  from 
the  sea.  A  few  rivers,  apparently  of  considerable  size,  break 
through  the  rocks  along  the  coast. 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent, 
between  10°  and  40c  8.  lat.,  there  i*  a  considerable  depression 
in  the  utile  land  This  country,  which  la  known  under  the 
name  of  Lower  Guinea,  has  low  shores,  behind  which  at  a 
considerable  distance  the  surface  seems  to  rise,  but  not  to  a 
■rest  height  Then  follow*  an  uneven  plain,  watered  in  ha 
lower  parts  by  numerous  rivers,  among  which  the  Zaire  or 
Congo  and  the  Cuanxa  are  the  largest;  but  towards  the 
sources  of  these  rivers  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  it  is 
even  reported  that  some  of  the  mountuimi  are  alw  ays  cover- 
ed with  snow.  In  the  plain  numerous  lake*  of  considerable 
extent  are  met  with. 

North  of  the  river  Zaire,  at  about  4°  S.  lat,  the  country 
aguin  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height 
1  his  high  ground  is  called  Serra  Compltdc.  Ita  VV.  declivity 
extends  N  VV.,  by  degrees  approaching  nearer  the  Atlantic, 
till  it  reaches  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Bkafra, 
where  it  comes  close  down  to  the  sea  and  forms  fur  more  than 
30  nulcs  the  shore,  rising,  under  the  name  of  Cameroon  moun- 
tains, to  13,000  feet  above  the  water.  These  great  mountain 
masse*  seem  to  form  the  W.  extremity  of  an  extensive  range, 
which  at  about  5°  of  N.  lat  seems  to  traverse  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  of  whose  central  parts  we  get  some  informatioo 
from  the  Arabian  geographers,  by  whom  it  Is  called  D)ebel- 
de  Kumri,  or  the  Moon  mountains.  This  range,  w  hich  seen** 
to  constitute  the  higher  edge  of  the  table-land  to  the  north, 
appears  to  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Strait  of  Bnb-el- 
mandeb,  until  it  unites  to  the  mountain  sy  stem  of  the  A  by  s- 
sinian  Alp*.  North  of  this  range,  a*  far  as  about  10°  N .  lat, 
a  mountainous  country  extends  between  10°  and  23°  E.  long., 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  terraces  by  which  the  table- 
land descends  gradually  to  the  low  plain,  which  extends  far- 
ther north. 

The  extensive  mountain  region  w  hich  has  obtained  among 
us  tile  name  of  Kong  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  high  table-land  of  southern  Africa,  being  separated  from 
it*  northern  terraces  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Uuorra, 
between  7°  and  8°  N.  lat,  and  farther  south  from  the  Came- 
roon mountains  by  the  extensive  delta  of  that  river.  East  of 
of  Greenwich  it  i 


aieh  it  approaches  by  degree*  i 
tern  edge  draw,  off  in  I iN.W. 
and  50  VV.  long,  it  approaches  1 


40  and  50  VV.  long,  it  approaches  15°  N. 
lat,  so  that  between  5©  and  12°  VV.  lung,  it  extends  over  10° 
of  lat  It  terminate*  rather  abruptly  near  ISO  VV.  I 
its  rocky  masses  come  down  close  to  the  shore  I 
1' si  in  as  and  cape  Sierra  Leone.  This  mountain 
which  a  great  number  nf  fertile  valleys  and  plains  are  em- 
bosomed. Is  of  very  moderate  height  in  its  eastern  and  more 
narrow  portion,  rising  hardly  to  more  than  3000  feci ;  but 
farther  west  it  is  higher,  and  between  5°  and  8°  W.  long,  it 
is  reported  to  be  crowned  by  several  peaks  *hlch  pass  the 
•now  line.  But  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  has  been  visit- 
ed by  Europeans.  In  Its  western  district*  are  the  sources  of 
the  Uuorra. 

2.  The  Great  Plain,  which,  on  the  south,  I*  bounded  by 
the  high  table- land  of  southern  Africa  and  the  Kong  moun- 
tains, and  hence  stretches  northward  to  mount  Alia*  und  the 
ridges  depending  on  it. 
hie  and  a  sterile. 
Sahara. 

Soodan,  under  which  name  the  lower  terraces  of  the  t 
land  seem  also  to  be  comprised,  extend*  from  the  E. 
of  tiie  Kong  mountain*  to  the  bank*  of  the  Bahr-el-Ahind 
(the  VV.  branch  of  the  Nile),  occupying,  inclusive  of  the 
lower  terracm  of  the  high  table-land,  the  country  lying  be- 
tween 5°  and  150  N.  lat  Its  lower  districts,  which  lie  con 
tiguous  to  the  Sahara,  are,  according  to  a  vague  estimation, 
from  1000  to  1200  feel  above  the  sea,  but  the  terraces  of  tiie 
table-land  rise  to  3000  feet  and  upward.  In  many  parts  it  is 
well  watered  by  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  table-land 
or  originate  In  the  low  ridges  by  which  the  country  ia  inter- 
sected; such  districts  are  covered  with  immense  forests,  and 
are  very  fertile  where  cultivated.  In  other  porta  water  is 
rather » carce,  and  some  of  them  partake  largely  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sahara.  It*  climate  ia  extremely  hot ;  nevertheless  it 
sometimes  happens  that  during  night  the 
scend*  lo  the  freezing  point 

The  Sahara,  or  sea  of  sand,  covers  1 
the  whole  plain.  For  on  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  G  reen- 
wteh,  it  extend*  from  the  foot  of  the  Kong  mountains  (15° 
N.  lat)  to  that  of  mount  Atlas  (about  ~ 
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Farther  east,  where  It  to  bounded  on  the  south  by  food  an,  it 
a  somewhat  lea*  wide,  which  is  produced  by  some  mountain 
rti:{a  connected  with  the  Atlas,  extending  In  an  E.r5.E. 
direr  1x1:1.  Bui  i a  breadth  n  nowhere  lew  than  750  mile*.  It 
ka  dinded  into  two  porta  by  a  tract  of  «ony  country,  by  which 
It  is  traversed  from  N .  to  3.,  between  13°  and  13°  K.  long., 
and  which  ui  part*  otfrrg  some  culUvable  land,  while  In 
others  the  atony  surface  la  covered  with  nand.   By  follow  ing 


elevations,  and  even  ridges  of  low 
e  frequent,  and,  consequently,  also I 
rt  of  the  Sahara  would,  owing  to  its 


l  of  the  doaerl  which  extends  between  this  tract  and  the 
is  called  Saosl,  and  is  almost  entirely  covcr- 
l  sand,  which  being  agitated  by  strong  easterly 
i  like  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  often  rises  in 
the  -ir  in  the  form  of  sand  spouts.  Low  hills  and  wells  occur 
in  a  few  places  -  and  water,  in  many  parts,  is  only  found  at 
a  depth  of  more  than  100  feet.  In  that  division  of  the  desert 
whir  n  eiU'uil*  between  the  above-mentioned  atony  tract  on 
the  one  side,  and  I'jfiy  pi  and  Nubia  on  the  other,  the  surface 
la  covered  rather  with  gravel  than  sand,  and  in  many  places 
with  a  hard  clay 
are  here  much  more 
All  the  western  part  of 

lag  beat  and  the  want  of  water,  be  totally  impassable,  were 
U  sot  that  it  rs  here  and  there  interspersed  with  verdant  well- 
whkh  appear  Iske  islands  of  the 
I  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  The  ancients  compared 
to  the  spots  on  a  leopard's  skin.  (Strata,  p.  130.) 
Tbe-*e  oases  are  mostly  of  very  limited  dimensions ;  but  some 
of  them,  particularly  those  on  the  east  aide  of  the  great  desert, 
at*  very  extensive :  the  country  of  Fezzan,  for  example,  is 
«a  fact  an  oasts.  They  are  usually  surrounded  by  higher 
land,  which  serves  to  account  for  the  springs,  and  conse- 
quently the  verdure,  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.  But 
there  *e*m>  to  be  much  probability  in  the  ahrewd  conjecture 
of  M-ijor  RenneU.  that  the  oaaes  are  Indebted  for  no  incon- 

•licioua  fresh - 
the  parched 

are  surrounded.— ( Urografky  •/  £t> 

I  a.,  p.  185.)   Those  only  who  have  tmU-d  for 


In  England  or  France  they  might  be  thought  nothing  of;  but 
in  the  Sahara  they  seem  more  than  a  paradise.  The  famous 
teuipic  of  Jupiter  A  mm  on  was  erected  In  the  oasis  of  Hiwah, 
n  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  great  desert,  in  lat  31°  1*  N.,  long. 


high  uble-land,  or 
»  to  be  Uie  mow  p 


ch  the  strait  or  Bab-ei  mandeb  and  Uie 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  terminate  at  about  13P  N.  lat, 
to  constitute  an  extensive  mountain  system,  whose 
centre  is  placed  between  8°  and  9°  N.  lat.  In  the  countries 
called  Narea  and  KflaL  In  this  part  it  seems  to  approach 
the  snow -I  me,  but  not  to  rice  above  It.  It  is  less  elevated  at 
the  source  of  the  Barb-el- A  trek  of  Blue  river,  one  of  the  up- 
per branches  of  the  NHe,  where  it  rises,  according  to  Bruce, 
at  from  WOO  to  10,000  feet  above  Uie  sea.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  in  what  manner  the  Aby*onlan  mountains  are 
connected  w  ith  the  Gebel-el-Komri.  or  whether  they  are  scp- 

>  ttt  \  I '  bound- 
The 

I  well  peopled. 

Prom  the  northern  declivity  of  Uie  Abyssinian  mountain* 
extends  along  Uie  shore*  of  I  he  Red  Sen  as  far  a*  Uie  isthmus 
of  Hues,  a  rocky  country,  which,  between  120  and  30°  N. 
tat.,  occupies  in  width  an  extent  of  between  300  and  400  miles, 
bat  farther  north  by  degrees  grows  narrower.  Between  '23° 
and  30°  X.  lat.  it  m  only  from  ISO  to  300  miles  across.  Near 
its  western  border  it  has  a  deep,  but  comparatively  narrow 
depression,  in  which  Uie  river  Nile  flow*  N.  from  Uie  Abys- 
sinian mountaiut  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  long  valley  is 
ra»-t1y  very  fertile.  The  small  pnrUon  of  Uie  rocky  country 
wbirb  lies  to  Uie  west  of  the  valley,  and  which  forma  Uie 
easum  boundary  of  Uie  Sahara,  does  not  rise  to  a  great 
he.£hu  rarely  to  more  than  about  1000  feet  *bovt  Uie  valley. 

lanrt^ m! y^  a^u^ven^aurf ar e™  wh  ic  h'  h  o  wover*  in  many 
plar «  err.,biu  extensive  plains,  while  in  others  it  Hues  Into 
>  of  high  hills.  Many  of  the  plains  are  covered  with 
a  eastern  portion  of  Uie  Sahara ;  other 
i  KM  pasture  ground,  but  very  few  place*  are  fit  for 
I  cultivated. 

i  rocky  country  terminates  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile  In 
lb*  parallel  of  Kahira  (Cairo),  from  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
which  Its  aonhern  boundary  run*  olf  in  an  K.N.K  and  W. 
W.W.  direrooa.  The  former  constitutes  the  Mhmus  of 
,  aad  reaches  to  the  Mcditerraneai  between  Uie  lakes 


of  Menzaleh  and  Ran  Kazaroon  In  Hj-ria ;  farther  an 
the  mouiiuuus  of  Arabia  IVtraa.  This  rocky  country  lies  to 
the  E.  of  Uie  delta  of  Uie  NUe.  On  the  W.  of  the  delta  Uie 
rock*  run  from  Kahira  w  s . \v.  to  Uie  Arab*'  Gulf,  wheia 

near  Uie  Arabs'  Tower 
From  this  line  the  rocky 


they  approach  the  Medite 
(31°      |,L  and  28°  30*  E. 


with  a  i 

which,  however.  Increase*  ns  it  i 
W.,  so  as  to  occupy  between  !M)  and  300  miles  at  30°  E. 
long.,  w  here  it  suddenly  terminates.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Uie  Egypuan  delta,  the  rocks  are  hardly  a  hundred  feet 
above  Uie  plain,  but  farther  W.  they  rfcss  Into  high  hills  and 
mountain  ridge*  (tierdoouh  mountains),  and  terminate  with 
the  high  table-land  of  Ba/ca,  whose  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  ia  eatiniuied  to  be  about  1300  feet.  Where  Uie  table 
land  of  Uie  liarc.i  terminate*  wlUi  a  rather  abrupt  descent 
(near  9U°),  a  narrow  strip  of  Uie  Madeira  comes  up  to  the 
vary  shores  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  oi  Uie  most  southerly  cor- 
ner of  Uie  gulf  of  Hydra  or  Kibbir  (Uie  Great  Syrtia),  where 
it  terminates  on  Uie  bench  with  sund-tillls.  This  strip  ut  the 
Sahara  separate*  the  rocky  region  of  Uie  Nile  from  Uie  i 
tain  system  of  Uie  AUaa. 

4.  Mmunt  .-If/or  and  its  drfmdfncitM,  I 
bra  ted  of  Uie  African  chains,  occupy  that  portion  of  Uie  con- 
tinent most  to  the  north  and  nearest  to  western  Europe.  It 
seem*  to  begin  on  the  E.  near  Uie  eastern  boundary  of  tbe 
country  of  Fezzan,  whence  two  ridges  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion run  W.N.Wt,  and  In  the  beginning  arc  called  Kanish. 
Farther  E.,  however,  they  receive  other  unme*.  The  moun- 
tainous country,  which  traverses  Uie  N.  of  Fezzan  and  the 
8.  of  Tripoli,  is  nowhere  probably  more  than  190  mllce  la 
width ;  but  the  ridge*  of  low  hill*  which  issue  from  It  ad- 
vance to  Uie  very  shores  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  between  inpg 
Mesurata  and  Uie  gulf  of  Cubes  (the  Leaser  8yni»),  so  that 
Ui«  whole  region  may  be  from  180  to  900  miles  across.  At 
tbe  gulf  of  t'abes.  however,  Uie  regioa  of  mount  Atlas  en- 
larges considerably  towards  the  N,  and  thence  to  its  wi 
extremity  on  the  shores  of  Uie  AU.mric  ocean  ha 
breadth  exceeds  330  miles.  The  highest  ridge  atemi 
traverse  Uie  region  In  an  oblique  luie,  beginning  on  the  < 
opposite  Sicily,  at  capes  Bun  and  Blanco,  and  terminatl 
the  shores  of  Uie  Atlantic  at  cape*  Geer  and  Non. 
mountains  which  occur  in  that  line  du  not  appear  to  rise 
above  the  lino  of  congelation,  or  at  least  only  In  a  few  In- 
sulated points.  The  country  which  extend*  N.  of  It  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  is  mountainous,  and  contain*  a 
number  of  fertile  longitudinal  valley*.  Farther  W.  (abuut 
3°  W.  long.},  however,  where  It*  northern  slope  la  diverted 
W.  to  the  AUantlc  ocean.  It  extends  in  large  plains!  which 
follow  each  other  In  Uie  form  of  terraces.  The  tract*  of 
country  which  lie  to  the  8.  of  the  highest  ground  cannot  be 
called  mountainous,  their  surface  being  formed  by  wide, 
broad-backed  ridges,  of  very  moderate  elevation,  nnd  by 
alight  depression*  between  them  in  the  form  of  shallow  val- 
leys. These  latter  tracts  partake  of  the  hot  and  dry  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  everywhere  Uie  African  conUnent : 
while  the  district  situated  toward*  the  Mediterranean  ana 
Uie  AUantlc  ocean  resembles  more  Uie  countries  of  southern 
Europe.    (See  Atlas.) 

5.  Climate. — By  far  the  greater  part  of  Africa  tie*  within 
the  torrid  zone,  those  countries  only  which  are  situated  to 
wards  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  being  beyond  the 
tropics,  or  within  the  temperate  zones.  Owing  to  the  vast 
extent  of  Its  arid  plain*,  and  the  general  want,  to  so  far  a* 

sTve^Ia^lake*^  temperature  of  Africn  U  de- 

cidedly higher  ihon  mat  of  any  other  of  Uie  great  divisions 
of  Uie  globe.  The  parts  without  Uie  tropic*  are  destitute  of 
that  regular  succession  of  four  which  is  considered 

as  a  characteristic  feature  of  Uie  temperate  zone.  Here,  aa 
between  the  tropics,  Uie  year  is  divided  into  Uie  dry  and  rainy 
seasons ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  between  the  tropic* 
Uie  rainy  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  approaches  Uie  zenith, 
whi  reaa  it  ncrur*  In  the  countries  beyond  the  troplN  "hen 
Uie  sun  approaches  the  opposite  tropic,  and,  consequently,  I* 
at  Uie  greatest  distance  from  their  zenith.  Tbe  rainless  zone, 
or  the  space  intervening  between  Uie  countries  which  have 
Uie  rainy  season  In  summer  and  those  which  have  It  In  win- 
ter, occupies  in  Africa  a  much  wider  extent  of  surface  than 
in  the  otlicr  division*  of  the  globe.  In  the  northern  heml 
sphere,  the  tropical  rain*  cense  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Sahara  at  about  19'  N.  lat.  and  tba  winter  rain*  begin 
at  It*  northern  border  about  28°;  so  that  Uie  rainless  region 
here  occupies  twelve  degree*  of  lat.  In  Uie  stony  country 
E.  of  Uie  Sahara.  Uie  tropical  rain*  cense  between  18°  and 
18°  N.  lat-,  and  the  winter  rain*  between  27°  and  38° ;  here, 
therefore,  the  rainless  season  occupies  nine  degrees  of  lot 
We  are  leaa  acquainted  with  Uie  climate  of  Uie  countries  ly- 
ing contiguous  to  the  southern  tropic ;  but  it  Is  certain  that 
on  Uie  western  aide  of  Africa,  between  3H°  and  20°  8.  lat,  a 
great  sandy  desert  extends  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
table-land,  In  which  there  falla  vary  lltue.  if  any,  rain.  The 
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enitern  dfcllvtty  of  the  table-land,  which  la  exposed  to  the 

immediate  uiflueuce  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  has  a  regu- 


to  be  one  of 

of  Uic  high  temperature  of  thU  conti- 
N  early  all  the  countries  of  Africa  are  hotter  than 
of  Asia  nod  America  situated  under  the  same  parallels. 
The  highest  degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in  the  Sahara  and 
the  countries  bordering  the  great  desert.  It  Is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Soodan,  in  about  10°  N.  .at.,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Sahara,  the  temperature  some- 
times descends  at  night  to  the  freezing  point. 

(J.  Rtvm. — Though  Africa,  being  mostly  situated  between 
the  tropics,  has  the  lull  advantage  of  the  abundant  tropical 
rains,  it  is  less  favoured  with  running  waters  than  the  other 
divl-kms  of  the  globe.  This  is  partly  ascribable  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  rainless  regions,  and  partly  to  the  elevation  of 
the  table-land  occupying  the  southern  half  of  the  continent 
The  countries  which  are  well  watered  are  not  numerous, 
and  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface.  Such 
are  the  northern  declivity  of  mount  Atlas,  the  countries  em 
bosouied  within  and  lying  contiguous  to  the  Kong 
ains,  Soodan,  the  valleys  of  the  Abyssinian  mount 
western  coast  between  40°  and  10°  8.  lat,  and  l 


parruively  narrow  strip  ot"  country  lying  along  the 
from  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  equator ;  to  \ 
to  be  added  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  Uuorra. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Nile,  which  probably  has  a  course 
of  not  less  than  '2500  in. ;  but  as  the  source  of  its  remotest 
branch,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (the  White  river),  la  still  un- 
known, its  length  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  determine  the  length 
of  U»e  Uuarra  or  Jolibn,  the  Niger  of  the  ancients.  For 
though  its  middle  portion  was  ascertained  by  Mungo  Park, 
and  its  lower  by  Clapperton  and  the  Landers,  its  upper  por- 
tion, which  seems  to  traverse  the  high  table-land  enclosed  by 
the  Kong  mountains,  baa  not  been  visited.  Its  whole  length 
docs  not  probably  exceed  3000  in.  The  course  both  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  are  known ;  the  former  running  about 
10U)  and  the  latter  700  ro.  The  rivers  traversing  the  high 
table  land  of  southern  Africa  are  only  known  nt  their  mouths 
and  a  short  distance  inward*.  These  are  the  Congo  or  Zaire, 
and  (he  Coanza,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the 
Zarobesc,  which  falls  Into  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  The 
river  Careen  or  Orange,  which  flews  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Is  pretty  well  known  In  its  whole 
course,  and  may  run  about  900  miles. 

7.  lj»kta. — These  are  neither  numerous,  nor  generally  of 
great  extent  In  the  older  mats  n  large  lake  is  laid  down  to 
the  W.N.  W.  of  Mozambique,  called  Moravi  or  Zambre ;  bat 
its  existence  is  problematical.  Tlie  largest  lake  by  far  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  account  is  that  of  Tchad,  mad> 
known  and  partly  explored  by  Messrs.  Den  ham  and  Clapper 
ton.  It  ia  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  fai 
Boodan,  to  the  8.  of  the  great  desert,  near  the  15th  degree  of 
N.  lot,  and  under  the  15th  degree  of  E.  long.  The  lake 
Debn,  or  Dibble,  in  the  snme  Int.  and  under  the  Stli  degree 
of  W.  long,  traversed  by  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  though  con- 
siderable, is  of  very  inferior  dimensions.  Borne  lakes  are 
met  wl  h  In  the  ranges  of  mount  Alias,  especially  towards 
the  rulf  of  Cubes,  among  which,  that  of  Lowdejah  is  the 
most  extensive.  The  greater  number  of  lakes  seem  to  occur 
within  the  depression  of  the  table  land  of  southern  Africa, 
between  4°  and  18°  8.  lat ;  but  our  information  on  tills  as  on 
most  other  points  connected  with  the  geography  of  Africa  is  in 
the  Inst  degree  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  take  of  Dem- 
ben.  In  Abyssinia,  traversed  by  the Bnbr-el- Axrek, or  Eastern 
Nile,  is  also  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

8.  Minerals. — The  mineral  riches  of  Africa  are  very  im- 
perfectly known :  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  (hot  in  this 
respect  It  is  but  little  if  at  nil  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  great 
divisions  of  tlie  globe.  Gold  dust,  principally  obtained  from 
the  sands  in  the  upper  ports  of  the  rivers,  forms  a  principal 
article  of  ii n | » irt  from  Africa;  and  iron,  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  metals.  Is  known  to  be  very  generally  diffused.  Snll 
si  wanting  ia  8oodan  and  snme  other  very  extensive  districts ; 
but  on  tlie  other  hand  It  is  found  in  immense  quantities  both 
to  the  8.  and  N.  of  this  central  district. 

II.  Raeu  •/  People. — A I  tlsougii  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  inhabitants  of  Africa  as  being  generally  of  the  negro 
race,  the  nctual  number  of  varieties  of  die  human  family  oc- 
cupying this  portion  of  the  globe  is  not  only  much  grenter 
than  those  round  in  Europe,  but  the  differences  In  colour, 
form,  nnd  stature  ore  much  wider.   There  are  about  seven 


denly  contracted  below  to  a  very  narrow  and  pointed 
Nose  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  the  end.  Colour  of  the 
eyes  a  deep  chesnut ;  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  removed  to 
a  great  distance  from  each  Other.  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
of  a  singular  nature;  it  does  not  cover  the  whole 
grows  In  small  tufts  at  certain  distances  from  ea 
When  kept  short,  it  has  the  appearance  and  feel  of  a 
shoe-brush  ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  ia  curled,  and  twM 
ed  into  small  round  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea. 
When  suffered  to  grow  ,  it  bangs  on  tlie  neck  in  hard  tw  isted 
tassels  like  fringe.  There  is  tittle  beard;  and  the  hair  oa 
other  parts  of  the  body  is  either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting. 
The  stature  of  the  Hottentot  is  very  short,  about  four  feet  six 
inches  being  cousidered  about  the  middle  size  for  the  men, 
and  four  feet  for  tlie  women,  which  is  about  fourteen  Incites 
short  of  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their  form  la 
slender,  delicate,  and  not  ill  proportioned ;  but  altogether 
they  may  be  pronounced  a  very  ugly  race.  The  sex  is  die 
tinguuthed  from  all  others  of  tlie  human  race  by  a  pendulous 
rugose  elongation  of  the  nymph*  of  from  two  to  five  inches 
long,  nnd  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  fat  over  the  gimtti  mus 
cles,  winch  Invariably  takes  place  after  the  first  conception 
Both  these  appearances  are  well  ascertained  to  be  natural, 
and  in  no  way  the  result  of  art  The  language  of  the  Hot- 
tentots is  as  singular  as  tlieir  persons.  Its  pronunciation  hat 
compared  to  the  clucking  of  a  turkey.  There  are 
sounds  produced  deep  in  the  throat,  and 


ascertainable  varieties,  which  mny  be  enumerated  at  follows, 
begin  nine  with  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  continent ;  viz., 
the  Hottentot,  KruTer.  Abyssinian.  Egyptian,  Numidian,  Nu- 
bian, and  Negro.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  each 
race  In  this  order.  In  the  HtUmltt  the  colour  of  the  skin  Is 
a  vellowish  brown,  nnd  has  been  compared  to  that  at  n 

■  K»  ^ \nT&  mSm  bamTr  n  htfh' " 


us  guttural 

pronounced  with  a  peculiar  clack  of  the  tongue,  which  in 
quickly  struck  agnlust  and  withdrawn  from  the  teeth  or 
palate.  The  aspirated  gutturals  are  combined  with  harsh 
consonants  in  a  manner  unpronounceable  by  Eiimpcans,  ex- 
cept those  who  have  acquired  the  language  in  Infancy.  No 
portion  of  tills  race,  unconnected  with  Europeans,  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  rudest  stage  of  the  pastoral  state  of  so- 
ciety. When  discovered,  they  had  domesticated  the  ox  and 
the  sheep,  tlie  flesh  and  milk  of  which  afibrded  them  food, 
and  their  skins,  with  those  of  wild  animals,  clothing ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  tillage,  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  und  practised 
no  mechanical  art  except  that  of  fabricating  the  bow  oi.d  ar* 
row.  The  ancient  country  of  the  Hottentot  variety  may  gen- 
erally be  described  as  that  which  now  constitutes  the  British 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots,  and  lying  N. 
and  N.E.  of  them,  are  the  Kaftrt—*  very  different  race. 
The  colour  of  the  K after  Is  neither  black,  like  thnt  of  the 
Negro,  nor  of  the  colour  of  a  faded  leaf,  like  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentot but  of  a  deep  brown.  Hair  short,  curling,  and  woolly ; 
but  it  Is  not  of  Ute  woollineas  of  the  Negro.  Nose  tolerably 
elevated ;  lips  Inrge  nnd  thick  ;  but  tlie  lower  maxillary  bona 
docs  not  project  in  the  remarkable  manner  of  the  Negro,  and. 
consequently,  die  fascial  angle  it  much  greater.  The  body, 
instead  of  being,  us  in  the  Hottentot  diminutive  and  feeble, 
is  muscular  nnd  athletic,  and  tlie  stature  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  F.uropean  nice.  The  peculiarities  of  the  female  form  in 
their  southern  neighbours  have  no  existence  among  them,  and 
the  genius  of  their  language  m  distinct  and  peculiar.  In  the 
uselui  arts  they  have  made  considerable  progress.  Besides 
domesticating  the  ox  nnd  sheep,  they  have  nlso  tamed  the 
horse  and  goat ;  and  their  agriculture  extends  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  barley  and  millet  It  Is  a  singular  and  distinctive  trait 
that  they  practise  universally  the  rile  of  circumcision.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  practice  they  can  give  no  account ;  and  it  hast 
most  prooahiy  neen  uenveu  irisn  intercourse,  ni  some  remote 
people  by  whom  it  wns  practised, 
race  it  entirely  different  from  those  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Their  colour  it  nearly  black ;  but  the  hair 
i*  long,  and  generally  lank,  like  that  of  an  Arab  or  Hindoo. 
Features  regular,  after  the  European  model,  and  the  note 
often  aquiline.  The  stature  equals  that  of  the  European; 
nnd  the  whole  per«»n  is  generally  well  formed,  and  occasion- 
ally handsome.  Tlie  nations  comprehended  under  this  men 
have  made  considerable  progress  In  the  useful  arts.  They 
have  domesticated  most  of  the  uteful  animals,  as  the  ox, 
sheep,  horse,  aaa,  and  camel ;  and  cultivate  most  of  the  com- 
mon corns,  ns  wheat  barley,  and  millet.  They  alto  work, 
wiih  some  skill,  articles  of  iron,  copper,  nnd  brass;  and  at> 
cept  the  ancient  Egyptians,  nnd  probably  the  Ntimidinna,  are 
the  only  native  race  of  the  entire  continent  who  have  ia 
vented  nn  alphabet  or  ncasested  a  literature. 

The  Egyptian  race  I*  represented  by  lis*  Copts  of  Egypt. 
These  have  long  hnlr,  a  yellowish  dusky  complexion,  neither 
Grecian  nor  Arabian,  a  puffed  visage,  swollen  eyes, 
and  thick  lint ;  and.  In  abort,  according  to  Volney, 
senihle  niulnttoes,  or  the  mixed  oflbpring  of  the 
and  Negro.  It  it  almost  unneccttniy  to  add,  that  ilia 
one  of  the  earliest  civilized  races  of  mankind ;  and  that  at 
least  thirty  ages  ago  It  had  already  tamed  the  useful  nnlmala, 
cultivated  the  most  valuable  plants,  smelted  the  useful  ana 
precious metnls,  and  erected  architectural  monuments  which, 
for  tlieir  durability,  extent  and  grandeur,  still  astonish  the 
sprend  world.  They  were  alsoamong  Uie  first  to  Invent  hireoglyphic 
it  ttid  I  and  alphabetic  writing. 
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with  an  admuture 
Mood,  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  Pbamicians,  Konians,  Vandals,  or 
Arabs;  thai  is.  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Lyblans, 
Numidun*.  M  aunianions,  ate.  With  this  race  the  hair  is 
too(  and  black ;  eyea  dark ;  the  colour  of  the  akin  a  light 
brown,  little  deeper  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  ;  the 
feature*  are  European,  but  the  nose  generally  not  very  promi- 
nent, and  never  aquiline,  as  is  ofuw  Uie  case  with  the 
Arabian.  Although  apparently  superior  at  all  timet  in  civil- 
to  any  Negro  nation,  this  race  appears  at  no  period  to 
any  remarkable  progress  in  arts  or  arm*,  and 
any  In  letters ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  only  of 
,  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  anything  else, 
once  possessed  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing.  Their 
,  mdced.  is  but  the  jargon  of  a  rude  people,  destitute 
of  term*  to  express  the  most  common  distinct  ideas,  surh  as 
tkertnr,*,  rntndntn.  'loth,  deatii,  A  c.  Such  ideas  are  either 
expressed  by  circumlocutions,  or,  in  more  difficult  circum 
stance*,  recourse  is  bad  to  the  Arabic  language.  Their  in- 
fersieity  is  indeed  nn«i  decidedly  implied  by  trie  facility  with 
which  they  have  given  way  before  every  successive  race  of 
conquerors,  during  a  period  of  at  least  iiOu  years. 
The  next  race  to  be  described  may  be  called  the  Xubian 


menu    They  are  industrious,  etiK 
with  their  neighbours,  of  an  open  and  ge 


hi 


tter. 


'of  N, 

i  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and 
on  the  east  to  about  the  250  of  E.  longitude 
westward.  In  this  race  will  be  included  the  people  called 
Barabra  or  Nuba,  the  people  of  Scnnar,  Uie  Bumuli,  the 
Banking,  the  B*-hari,  the  Ababdah,  the  Golla,  and  others. 
A  long  oval  countenance ;  a  curved  now,  somew  hat  round- 
ed toward*  the  top ;  rather  thick  lips,  but  not  protruding  ex- 
tensively, like  those  of  the  Negro;  a  retreating  chin  ;  scanty 
beard ;  lively  dark  eyea;  strongly  frizzled,  but  never  woolly 
hair  :  a  finely  formed  person  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  bronze 
cctnpterkm — arc  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  race. 
Borne  of  the  nations  of  this  race  have  made  considerable 
>  la  the  uoiaostsi  arts  of  life,  but  they  have  do  indi- 


the  rest  of  the  Afri- 
may  be  said  to  be  peopled  bv  the  Afgro 

»ry  of  the 


with  the 
Utfiirk-- 

The  following  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  well- 
known  variety  of  our  species;  Skin  and  eyes  blnck  ;  hair 
Mack  and  woolly;  scull  compressed  laterally,  and  elongated 
towards  the  front;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slanting; 
cheek  bones  prominent ;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting ;  upper 
front  teeth  oMique;  chin  receding;  eyes  prominent;  nose 
•road,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with  the  extended  Jaw ;  lips, 
upper  one,  very  thick  ;  palms  of  the  hand 
sntes  "of  the  feet  flat ;  tibia  and  fibula  convex ;  pelvia 


I  in.  toes  turned  out.  The  stature  nnd 
pen  «iraJ  strength  are  equal  to  that  of  the  European,  while 
the  latter  exceeds  thai  of  any  other  race.  Many  of  the  Ne- 
gro nation*  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  neces- 
sary and  useful  arts ;  a  progress  which,  it  may  be  safely 
zftnnrii.  rreath  mrpaw*  that  made  by  any  native  nation 
nf  Ani'-nca.  They  cultivate  many  useful  grains,  roots,  and 
frnrw .  harp  n;ipr<>priatrd  the  services  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  tl< -me* tic  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse,  ass.  camel,  goat, 
sheep  and  hog.  Ml  of  which  appear  to  be  Indigenous.  It  is 
,  that  no  Negro  nation,  nor  even  any  na- 
i.  has  ever  had  the  ingenuity  lo  lame  and 
,  a  service  to  civilization  which  has  been 
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i  animal 
dence  to 

scalers  In  Africa. 

It  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that  no  Negro,  and.  Indeed, 
no  African  nation,  save  the  Egyptians.  Abyssinian  s,  and 
partially  the  Numidiaas,  ever  possessed  a  literature,  or  had 
awemtity  to  invent  any  alphabet,  however  rod* 

The  general  character  thus  sketched  belongs,  with  more 
or  \nm  tntea«ity.  to  the  whole  Negro  race  within  the  limits 
wo  have  assigned  to  it ;  but  it  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  bo 
:.;:t  r>-  i-  much  variety— o  greater,  perhaps.,  than 
I  the  European  or  any  other  family.   We  shall 


ear.  or  any  other  family, 
a  few  of  the  most  rem 
ascertained  of  these-    The  Mandingot*  arc 
r,  •  erupting  the  mountainous  country  on  the  west  side 
continent  which  lies  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
They  posseas  the  true  Negro  Tea 
rw  In  an  exaggerated  form.   The  colour  is  bl 


Sift 


They  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  with  It 
the  letters  and  literature  of  Arabia.  The  Foutak*.  or  Patties, 
inhabit  the  same  portion  of  Africa.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
I  with  this  race  la  a  sort  of  reddish  Mack.  Their  eountenan 
ces  are  regular,  and  their  hair  longer  and  not  ao  wooll,  »* 
that  of  the  ordinary  Negro.  They  are  robust,  coumgee.  *, 
I  industrious,  and  enterprising,  nnd,  like  the  Mandingoes,  hale 
adopted  the  literature  and  religion  of  Arabia.  Alttgether 
the)  make  a  considerable  approach  to  the  family  which  wo 
hove  before  described  under  the  name  of  the  ATaMoa.  The 
Umiaks  arc  a  squat  robust  Negro  rare,  not  exceeding  five 
feet  eight  Inches  high.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  cour- 
age and  hnrdihtiod,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  In 
the  common  arts  of  life,  but  have  not  adopted  Mohamme 
danism  or  the  Arabic  letters.  The  Jolefi  inhabit  both  the 
maritime  and  mountain  country  on  the  south  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  and  are.  In  fact,  the  first  Negro  nation  we  encoun- 
ter on  the  western  side  of  the  Continent  after  quiuing  the 
Berbers.  Their  ctauplciion  is  a  fine,  transparent,  deep  black. 
With  the  exception  of  thick  Hps,  and  a  nose  much  rounded 
at  Uie  end,  their  features  make  some  approach  to  the  Euro- 
pean. The  hair  is  crisp  and  woolly,  the  stature  tall,  nr.d  the 
figure  good.  To  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  and  extending  to 
Cape  Pal  mas,  we  And  the  race  cMled  »/•***,  of  a  deep 
black  colour;  with  longish  woolly  hair;  features  so  regular 
as  to  be  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Hindu ; 
and  of  slight  and  short  suture,  but  much  agility.  These  are 
nearly  in  a  savugc  state.  To  the  south  of  the  Pelonps  are 
the  Pupal*,  a  race  of  very  ugly  Negroes,  of  dull,  gross,  i 
ferocious  aspect,  with  very  flat  noses,  and  of  a  dirty  || 
colour.  These  and  some  other  races  resembling  them  are 
followed  in  proceeding  southward  by  the  BuUvm,  tic.,  of  a 
fine  black  colour,  of  good  features,  and  well  made,  w  ith  per 
sons  above  the  mean  stature.  Proceeding  southward,  and 
more  to  the  Cold  coast  and  the  country  lying  inland  from  it, 
we  find  the  Intor,  Kantee,  and  Ashantee  nations,  which  ap 
pear  to  constitute  another  distinct  variety  of  the  Negro  race. 
It  is  of  the  mean  stature,  and  well  proportioned.  The  face 
is  of  an  i 
fresh,! 
the  Negro,  t 

ed  than  woolly,  and  occasionally  ao  long  as  to  reach  to  l 
shoulders.  Now  and  then  are  to  be  seen  examples  rather 
Asiatic  than  African.  No  nation  of  this  variety  has  ever 
possessed  the  art  of  writing,  either  springing  up  among 
themselves  or  borrowed  from  strangers;  and,  although  they 
have  all  made  considerable  progress  in  several  of  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life,  they  are  in  the  habitual  perpetration  of  cruel 
and  ferocious  rites,  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  other  race  of 
mankind.  From  Uie  Bight  of  Binfra  down  to  9fjC  S.  latitude, 
where  we  encounter  the  Koflera,  there  is  comparatively  lit- 
Ue  variation  from  our  general  description  of  the  Negro  fnm 


I  tne  mean  stature,  ano  w  en  projmruoneu.  i  tie  lace 
n  oval  form ;  the  eyebrows  lofty  and  thick ;  the  lips 
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lire  continent  in  about  10°  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  great  des- 
ert, we  bare,  as  far  as  our  very  imperfect  information  ex- 
tends. Utile  variety  from  the  common  type  of  the  Negro. 
This  is  the  country  which  the  Arabs  call  Soudan ;  a  word 
which  means  the  country  of  "blnck  men,"  and  to  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Persian  word  Hindustan.  On  (he  east 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Uie  Kaffrr  and  JVsMaa  races,  we 
have  nothing  but  true  Negroes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served of  these,  that  although  the  woolly  head,  black  skin, 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  projecting  jaws  are  never  absent, 
their  excess  w  hich  is  found  in  general  on  the  western  roast 
docs  not  exist.  Under  the  same  denomination,  though  short- 
er and  feebler.  Is  to  be  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
island  of  Madaga-ear.  who,  because  ihelr  language  containa 
probnblv  about  100  or  130  words  of  Malayan,  are  absurdly 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  of  the  Malayan  race,  which 

a i  no  more  resemble  than  they  do  Europeans.  The  In 
union  of  such  terms  has,  In  fact,  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  drifting  of  boats  with  crews  of  Malays 
from  the  shore  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  two  or  three  au- 
thentic examples  of  which  have  occurred  within  our  own 
times.  The  fact  of  such  occurrences  having  taken  place  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  open  boats 
with  their  crews  performing  a  voyage  which  cannot  be  leas 
than  3000  nautical  miles.  The  manner  in  which  such 
events  would  take  place  is,  we  think,  obvious  enough.  A 
trading  or  fishing  boat  with  a  few  cocoa  nuts,  s Hording 
meat  and  drink  to  the  crews,  and  known  to  be  a  constant 
sea-stock  in  such  cases,  driven  from  the  const  of  Sumatra  in 
the  height  of  Uie  N.E.  monsoon,  would  in  due  course  b« 
carried  into  Uie  8.E.  trade  wind,  and,  going  with  a  flow  Ins 
sheet  before  the  wind  (the  only  course  she  could  pursue), 
would  be  carried  to  the  shore  of  Madagascar  In  a  -hotte. 
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AFRICA. 


Bach  u  m  brief  and  neeessonly  imperfect  account  of  the 
ricn  of  men  inhabiting  Africa.  The  Mibject  is  Indeed,  full 
of  difficulty ;  not  only  from  lu  extent,  vnrtety,  and  complexi- 
ty, but  alao  from  the  imperfect  Informatinn,  and,  indeed.  In 
moM  eases  the  entire  ignorance,  which  exists  regarding  it. 
The  number  of  different  nations  and  even  of  distinct  Ian- 
,  Is  proportional  to  the  barbarism  of  the  people ;  and 
is  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  America  excepted,  in  which 
Uie  number  of  both  Is  an  great.  In  our  inquiry  we  have 
been  nNe  to  deject  at  least  200  language*,  anil.  Indeed,  the 
empire  of  Bomnu  alone  in  Raid  to  contain  no  lew  than  thirty. 

Amount  of  Population.— There  are  no  mean*  whatever 
by  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  population  of  Africa. 
Hence  the  great  discrepancy  among  the  guesses  that  have 
been  made  of  its  amount  According  to  Balbi.  it  contains 
ou.mxi.000.  whereas  Maltc-Brun  gives  it  70,000,000,  and  the 
Weimar  Almanac  101.000.000. 

III.  Anitmalt  ofjlfriem. — Theae,  at  Its  northern  extremity, 
where  it  approaches  Europe,  and  at  its  eastern,  where  it  ap- 
proaches, or,  rather,  joins  Asia,  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  these  two  portions  of  the  globe ;  but  throughout  its 
greater  part  they  are  not  only  different  from  the  European 
and  African  species,  but  equally  also  from  the  animals  of 
the  two  portions  of  America,  and  from  those  of  the  Ocennic 
continent  and  islands.  We  shall  confine  our  observations 
chiefly  to  those  more  Immediately  subservient  to  the  uses  of 

Of  1270  known  species  of  terrestrial  Mammalia  there  have 
been  discovered  in  Africa,  although  more  imperfectly  explo- 
ly  other  portion  of  the  globe,  no  fewer  than  290, 
13  are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Of  the  Qundru- 
,  comprehending  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  there  are 
fifty-five  species,  of  which  forty-eight  are  peculiar  to  it ;  not 
one  of  them  being  Identical  with  the  species  found  in  Asia 
or  America.  The  moat  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  the 
Simia  troglodyte*  or  chlmpanwcc,  which,  after  n  careful  nna- 
lomle.nl  comparison  with  the  orung  utan  of  Borneo,  Is  now 
considered  to  make,  in  physical  formation,  a  nearer  approach 
to  man  than  the  latter,  while  it  is  unquestionably  more  lively 
and  intelligent.  Of  the  Ckrirvptera  or  bats  there  are  thirty 
specie*  in  Africa,  four  of  which  only  are  common  to  It  with 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  carnivorous  animals  of  Africa  are 
flxty-six  In  number,  of  which  fourteen  only  are  found  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  remnrknble  of  these  is 
the  Hon,  which  is  known  historically  to  have  once  existed  In 
the  en  it  of  Europe  and  west  of  A  'in.  With  the  exception  of 
an  inferior  variety  found  In  some  parts  of  northern  Hindus- 
tan, this  animal,  so  renowned  in  the  fnbte,  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture  of  almost  every  nation  of  the  Old  World,  from 
China  to  Spain,  la  now  confined  to  Africa  ( l^vnum  aritta 
mutrix).  which  It  ranges  from  Its  N.  to  its  8.  extremity. 
Panthers,  leopards,  and  many  small  species  of  the  feline 
race  also  exist ;  and  the  cat  has  been  domesticated,  though 
It  la*  much  more  rarely  found  In  this  state  than  In  Europe, 
Asia,  or  even  America. 

Of  the  Canine  family,  Africa  contains  the  dog,  wolf,  fox, 
Jackal,  and  hyena.  The  dog  has  not  been  found  there  In 
the  wild  state,  but  many  varieties  exist  in  a  scml -domesti- 
cated condition,  living  In  troops  In  the  towns  and  villages, 
an  It  does  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  The  Africans 
have  never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  used  it  for  food  or  labour, 

Africa  may  be  considered  the  peculiar  country  of  the  hye- 
na i  for.  of  four  existing  species,  one  only,  belonging  to  Hln- 
dostan.  Is  found  out  of  its  limit*.  Of  the  Viverrn  or  civet* 
several  species  exist  m  Africa ;  among  which  La  the  true 
rivet  cat.  domesticated  by  the  natives  to  produce  civet,  and 
u  aperies  of  the  Mongoos,'  viz.,  the  celebrated  Ichneumon,  or 
rat  of  Pharaoh.  Of  bears,  which  either  still  exist,  or  are 
known  to  have  existed.  In  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  no  example  has  yet  been  found  in  Af- 
rica. 

The  Mnraupial  order  of  animals,  or  that  of  which  the  fe- 
males have  a  double  womb,  is  wholly  wanting  in  Africa,  as 
it  is  In  Europe  and  continental  Asia.  Of  the  Rodent  Mnm- 
malin  or  gnawers,  Africa  yield*  many  species  of  rata,  squir- 
rels, and  four  or  five  specie*  of  hare ;  while  the  rabbit  Is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  Europe  throuch 
Spain  from  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Pafkfdrrmata.  or  Mtk-ikimed  order,  is  very  abundant; 
more  so.  indeed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We 
find  among  these  the  horse,  a**,  zebra,  dow,  and  quagga  ; 
the  elephant  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  common  hog,  and 
lingallo  nr  African  boar.  Although  the  horse  cannot  be  as- 
fcrtrd  to  be  a  native  of  Africa,  not  being  found  In  the  wild 
state.  It  ha*  been  domesticated  there  from  the  earliest  age* 
•■f  hlstnrv.  The  Nnmldlan*  hnd  their  cavalry  when  the 
Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them ;  and  the  horse 
•loes  not  appear  to  have  been  a  stranger  even  to  the  ancient 
rlgvptluns;  though  among  the  mummies  of  quadrupeds 
found  In  the  catacombs  that  of  this  animnl  does  not  appear. 
The  most  Improved  of  tho  Negro  tribes  possess  the  horse. 


I  and  have  often  a  numerous  cavalry ;  but,  like  Asiatics  gen- 
erally, the  Africans  do  not  apply  the  horse  to  draught  or 
burden,  and  confine  It*  use  to  war  or  pleasure.  When  the 
Arabs  conquered  Egypt  and  northern  Asia,  they  Introduced 
their  own  breed,  which,  mixed  In  some  degree  with  the  na- 
tive one,  constitute*  the  barb  and  Egyptian  horse — little  In- 
ferior to  the  pure  Arabian  Wood  Itself.  The  Dutch  and 
English  introduced  into  the  colony,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Continent,  their  respective  national  breeds ;  and 
ibe  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  being  found  generally  conge- 
nial to  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  It  ha*  thriven  and  mul- 
tiplied there  as  everywhere  el*e. 

The  as*  la  most  probably  not  a  native  of  Africa,  or  we 
should  still,  In  a  country  so  little  occupied  by  man,  find  It  to 
It*  wild  state,  as  we  do  in  so  many  countries  of  Asia.  U 
has,  however,  been  Introduced  into  Egypt  and  Barbary — 
possibly  by  the  A  whs — and  thrive*  extremely  well  in  both. 
The  zebra,  the  dow.  and  the  quagga,  quadrupeds  peculiar 
to  Africa,  and  beautiful,  at  least  as  to  colour,  are  found  in 
troops  all  over  It*  arid  plains  and  deserts.   But  from  a  nat- 
ural Indoclllty  or  waywardness  of  temper,  or  from  the  tin- 
ski  If  illness  of  the  African  people— probably.  Indeed,  from 
both  causes — and  the  possession  of  the  horse  and  ass,  they 
have  never  been  tamed  and  applied  to  economical  uses. 
Ruminating  animals  are  not  less  abundant  than  the 
Of  the  157  species  of  those  whleh  are  tu- 
ned to  exist,  seventy-three  ore  found  In  Africn ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  ten,  all  of  them  are  peculiar  to  it. 
The  dromedary,  or  single-humped  camel,  is  now  abundant 
In  all  the  dry  part*  of  Africa,  and  Is  the  principal  beast  of 
burthen.   In  the  earliest  portion  of  Scriptural  history  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  employed  In  carrying  on  the  trade  be- 
tween Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  la  fairly 
concluded  that  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians.   It  Is  also  found  sculptured  on  some  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  architectural  monument*.   Egypt,  however,  from 
position,  physical  chnrncter,  and  civilization,  was  always 
more  an  Aslntic  than  an  African  country :  and  from  the 
fact  of  the  camel's  existing  there,  its  general  diffusion  over 
the  country  cannot  be  inferred,   tt  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  In  the  portion  of  Africn  lying  along  the  const 
of  the  Mediterranean  during  its  possession  by  the  Romans ; 
and  it  seems  not  tm|irobable,  therefore,  as  some  have  con- 
jectured, that  its  general  diffusion  over  the  continent  was 
the  work  of  the  Arabs,  after  their  adoption  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  In  the  7th  century.   The  Giraffe,  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  used  In  their  games,  is  exclusively  nn  in- 
habitant of  the  dry  parts  of  Africa.   Notwithstanding  Its 
size,  strength,  and  gentleness.  It  ha*  never  been  applied.  In 
its  domesticated  state,  to  any  useful  purpose  of  man  ;  and 
from  its  eccentric  and  awkward  form  and  movement,  la 
probably  unfit  for  any. 

Homed  cattle,  or  oxen,  of  many  varieties,  ore  generally 
among  all  the  more  civilized  tribe*  of  Africa  .  and  in  Erypt 
the  existence  of  the  ox  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  records  of 
the  country.  Mummies  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
the  catacombs,  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  three  thousand 
years  old.  Whether  the  original  stock  was  Imported  or 
was  indigennu*.  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  most  probably 
the  latter,  for  the  common  ox  In  the  wild  state  Is  not  known 
to  exist  in  any  part  of  this  continent  as  it  does  In  many  pnrts 
of  Asia  and  it*  Islands,  and  as  it  Is  known  once  to  hnve 


done  In  Europe.  The  buffalo  ( Rot  buboJut)  has  been  natu- 
ralized In  Egypt  since  the  middle  ages,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  India  through  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs.  One 
species  of  the  ox  family  only  Is  ascertained  to  be  indigenous 
to  Africa,  and  Is  peculiar  to  Its  southern  extremity.  This  la 
the  buffalo  of  the  Cape,  or  Hot  Oiffe  ',  an  animal  of  great 
size  and  ferocity,  which  has  never  been  tamed,  and  Is  prob- 
ably untameable. 

Sheep  and  gnats  exist  throughout  all  the  drier  pnrts  of 
the  continent:  but  neither  are  found  in  the  wild  state,  and 
have  probably  been  Introduced.  The  prevalent  variety  of 
the  first  Is  that  with  the  tat  tail,  of  from  10  to  30  pound* 
weight,  the  same  which  is  so  general  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Tartary :  and  which,  though  long  looked  upon  as  a  rarity 
and  a  monstrosity,  w  probably  as  Bxter.-ivrly  diffused  over 
the  globe  as  the  variety  more  familiar  to  us.  The  wool 
and  flesh  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep  are  greatly  Inferior  to  those 
of  our  own  breed :  but  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  is  thought  to 
be  superior.  There  are  said  to  be  but  two  species  of  deer- 
one  of  which  Is  the  common  deer— existing  In  this  conti- 
nent, and  these  are  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  Tills  Is  compensated  by  the  existence  of 
not  less  than  sixty  specie*  of  antelope,  all  peculiar  to  it ;  a 
number  far  exceeding  that  of  the  genus  fouud  In  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  species,  na  the  ga- 
zelle, do  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  hatfhlgb.  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  their  form.  Otherm 
arc  equal  in  size  to  a  large  ass  or  zebra ;  ns  the  gnu,  whleh 
has  tho  body,  tall,  and  |>aecs  of  a  horse.  The  most  numer- 
ous species  Is  perhaps  the  springbok;  which,  In  the  wide 
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plains  of  southern  Africa.  Is  said  to  be  found  in  herds  of 
10,000,  or  even  50,000.  Not  one  of  the  whole  faintly  ha* 
ever  been  domesticated  for  the  purposes  of  food  or  labour 
the  natives,  as  the  rein  and  fallow  deer  hare  I 


been  In 


The  elephant  Is  found  In  all  the  wooded  and  low  parts  of 
Africa,  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  great  desert  to  the 
i  cape  ;  and  generally  in  greater  numbers  than  any 
>  else  in  the  world,  if  we  except  Ceylon  and  the  coun- 
i  lying  between  Hindustan  and  China.  The  African  el- 
ephant differ*,  specifically,  from  the  Asiatic.  The  crown 
of  Uic  tooth  is  marked  by  a  lozenge  instead  of  ribbon  stripes ; 
the  hind  foot  has  Lkrt*  toes  instead  of  four ;  the  forehead 
is  convex  instead  of  concave,  and  the  ears  are  longer.  In 
point  of  size,  general  form,  sagacity,  and  docility,  there  Is 
probably  no  great  difference.  No  native  Africnn  people, 
we  are  aware  of,  ever  tamed  the  elephant.  When  an 
i  Is  told  that  tills  Is  done  in  the  East,  he  is  as  Incred 


ulous  as  a  Kunipcan  would  he  if  an  African  told  him  that 
his  countrymen  tamed  the  hippopotAmus.  and  u«ed  it  as  a 


beast  of  burden.  The  only  hint  we  have  seen  that  such  a 
thing  mar  be.  Is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  African  trav- 
eller, who  Informs  as  that  he  was  told  by  a  people  of  the 
Interior  whom  he  encountered,  that  another  people  more 
advanced  In  civilization  than  themselves,  the  Mahalaslcy, 
"wear  clothes,  ride  on  elephant*,  climb  Into  their  houses, 
and  fire  gods."  That  the  elephants  used  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians were  of  the  African  species  there  cannot,  we  think,  be 
the  least  question.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  for- 
ced upon  thetn  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Zarnn  im- 
plies this  clearly  enough.   They  were  to  surrender  all  the 


elephant*  which  they  had  tamed,  and  to  tame  no  more  for 
the  future.*  It  is  obvious  enough  that  hsd  the  elephants 
been  Asiatic,  they  would  onlv  hare  been  br^ht  to  Africa 


i  b^ht 

when  alreadr  tamed.  The  Carthaginian*  being  of  an  A  si 
atic,  n.*  an  African  stock,  form  nociception  to  our  previous 
remark.  The  Egyptians,  the  only  people  of  Africa  from 
whose  ingenuity  we  might  have  looked  for  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  elephant,  had  none  to  tame  ;  nor  was  their  high- 
ly-cultivated country  well  suited  for  their  use.  If  they  had. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  Africans,  It  may  be  observed,  that  there 
is  no  people  of  Asia  whose  country  produces  the  elephant 
by  whom  it  has  not  been  domesticated  and  used  ns  a  beast 
of  burden,  from  the  Hindoos,  the  most  civilized,  to  the  Ma- 
lays, the  least  so.  The  Africans  consider  the  elephant  only 
as  a  beast  of  chase,  and  hunt  It  for  its  lvorv.  Its  flesh,  and 
ind  the  herds  are  so  numerous,  and  the  population 
that  the  supply,  according  to  present  clrrunutan- 
irs  for  all  practical  purposes  inexhaustible. 
The  two- horned  rhinoceros,  of  a  different  species  from 
the  two-horned  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  inhabits  the  same 
localities  as  the  elephant.  Is  hunted  with  the  same  avidity 
bv  the  natives  for  its  tough  and  thick  hide  and  its  homs. 
Traces  for  ox-harness,  but  above  all  shields,  are  made  of 
the  former,  which  are  In  repute  throughout  all  eastern 
countries ;  and  the  latter  are  used  for  their  supposed  medi- 
cal virtue*,  and  are  a  regular  object  of  traffic.  It  may  be 
observed  of  this  species  of  rhinoceros,  ns  well  as  of  the  two 
which  belong  to  India  and  its  islands,  that  their  docility  and 
rapacity  for  d  >me-tiention  are  not  Inferior  to  th<  ■sc  of  the 
The  slow  and  sluggish  movements  of 
'  It.  notwithstanding  these  qualities  and  its 
1  of  burden,  especially  In 


countries  where  the  elephant,  the  ox.  the  buffalo,  and  the 
hoce  exist ;  and,  consequently,  it  has  never  been  applied  to 


The  hippopotamus  la  exclusively  a  native  of  Africa,  in- 
habiting the  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent, from  the  southern  confines  of  the  Sahara  nearly  to 
the  extreme  cape.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  from  which,  howev- 
er. If  has  now  di-nppeared  everywhere  below  the  third  cat- 
aract. In  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa  It  still  ex- 
ists in  undiminished  numbers,  being  from  Its  locality  difrV- 
cult  to  come  at  by  the  hunter. 
The  common  hog.  in  the  wild  state.  Is  sold  to  be  found  at 


the  two  erirc-mities  of  the  continent,  where  It  approaches 
Europe  and  Asia,  viz..  Barbery  and  Egypt ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  exigence,  anywhere  else  in  Africa,  of  this 
antrnnl,  which  was  at  one  time  general  throughout  Kurone. 


animal,  which  was  at  one  time  general 
and  Is  still  general  throughout  Asia  and  Its' 
Its  place  seems  to  be  taken  by  the  llngallo,  or  masked  boar. 
Thl«  animal,  which  has  teeth  of  a  formation  and  growth  re- 
itnMitg  thf«e  of  the  elephant,  and  a  large  pendulous  pro- 

*  *•  r>ffn»»  farrtimcxtc.  at  raptint  am  rvirrnl  RnDunis,  tt  nmtm 
■Sra"".  ;  nr  -r  i-rrm  -nerox-i  f  r»lrrrnt.  tlfpAant.+tw  yi*«  kairml  da- 
fjswl  —rm  JsimisI  afm> "— (Utt.  lib.,  its  .  c  ST  )  Th*  tientaski 
/  ItmtB  mm,  nr.  Atane.  n,  f  (vcrirad  'hmorh  Om  Macsdnniin 

^BSfj»-«    II »  tswioa  of  I'sl?        bst  tnny-tcieu  rr*r>  iHh  (h*  Indian 
i  •*  *ln>»Vr ;  tad  thrrrlnn  cunud>*»a  I  be  l„t,t  tf,  at  Qsj  «!•- 
'  tfl  'Hr^irmT  «  (  Virrh'i*  IniT  hiic  besu 


tuberancc  supported  by  a  bony  process  on  each  cheek,  glv 

Ing  It  a  hideous  appearance,  is  not  only  found  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  in  Madasa.-ear  and  the  Canary  Islands.  It  has 
never  been  domesticated,  but  the  common  hog  has  to  a  Irro- 


The  native  Ornithology  of  Africa  does  not 
same  number  of  subjects  subservient  to  man  as  that  of  Asia, 
or  even  of  America.  The  common  fowl,  goose,  and  duck 
are  all  of  tbeni  probably  strangers,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
thai  this  is  the  case  with  at  least  the  first.  They  are  bred 
by  the  native  inhabitants,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
The  only  bird  which  Africa  has  contributed  to  the  poultry- 
yard  is  the  Guinea  hen ;  of  tills  genus  there  are  four  or  Ave 
species  found  abundantly  on  the  western  sssast  and  Its  isl- 
ands. This  bird,  as  Its  Latin  name,  .Yumtda,  implies,  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  bred  by  them.  Must  probably 
they  received  it  domesticated  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  It  Is  now  wholly  unknown  to  any  Af- 
rican people  in  the  domestic  state,  except  as  imported  by 
European  colonists— a  singular  proof  of  apathy  and  dulnem 


the  place  of  the  common  fowl  of  Europe,  the  peacock*  and 
pheasants  of  Asia,  and  the  turkeys  and  alectrosof  America. 
The  ostrich,  which  once  extended  to  the  nearest  parts  of 
Asia,  is  now  confined  to  Africa ;  and  the  Arabs  arc  said  tc 
have  Introduced  the  practice  of  breeding  them  In  the  do- 
mestic stale,  in  order  to  obtain  their  leathers  in  greater  per- 
fection. Of  our  summer  birds  of  passage  many  pas*  their 
winters  in  Africa ;  as  the  cuckoo  and  nightingale,  some 
swallows,  and  the  common  quail  and  land-rail.  The  cheer- 
ful and  active  period  of  their  lives,  therefore.  Is  passed 
among  us,  and  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  and  song  of  the  night- 
ingale are  wholly  unknown  to  the  people  of  Africa.  The 
woods  of  tropical  Africa  abound  with  birds  of  the  parrot 
family,  from  those  which  are  no  burger  than  a  lark,  to  some 
which  are  equal  In  size  to  a  large  falcon.  As  In  South 
America,  the  Indian  islands,  and  Australia,  they  are  re 
markable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage, 
their  dissonant  and  incessant  notes,  and  their  utter  inutility 
to  man.  Proportional  to  the  number  of  graminivorous  and 
fnicivorous  birds,  and  of  wild  mammals  and  reptiles,  is  tbif 
of  eagles,  hawks,  vultures,  nnd  other  birds  of  prey. 

Among  Reptiles  are  to  lie  found  a  great  variety  of  the  liz- 
ard family,  from  the  chameleon  np  to  the  crocodile ;  and  of 
snakes  (a  few  poisonous,  but  the  greater  number  harmless), 
some  species  not  exceeding  a  few  Inches  long,  up  to  the  py- 
thon, which  measures  thirty  feet  in  length.  All  the  species 
of  Uils  class  differ  from  those  of  Asia  and  America,  not  to 
say  of  Europe,  or  the  Indian  Islands,  or  Australia.  Africa, 
of  course,  abounds  in  the  insect  tribe.  Of  these  the  bee 
alone  is  directly  useful  to  man,  but  has  never  been  i 
cated  by  the  Africans.  Africa  yields  no  useful  I 
as  the  kcrmes  of  Europe  and  W  estern  Asia,  the  lac  of  East- 
ern Asia,  or  the  cochineal  of  South  America. 

IT.  Vlamtt  of  .Ifrita. — In  reference  to  it*  Flora,  Africa 
may  be  divided  Into  three  regions,  the  Atlantic,  the  Equi- 
noctial, and  the  Austral ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  princi- 
pal islands  on  its  western  and  eastern  side,  viz.,  the  Cana- 
ries nnd  Madagascar,  with  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 
The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  differ  little  or  no- 
thing from  those  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Andalusia. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  the  grape,  the  fig,  and  olive, 
thrive  here  in  perfection,  as  doe*  the  dale.  It  Is  not  until 
we  reach  as  far  as  Egypt  that  the  Flora  n*uiue*  a  charac- 
ter intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  European  and  Tropic- 
al ;  and  here,  to  the  plants  already  enumerated,  may  be 
added  the  sugar-cane,  cotton.  Indigo,  and  coffee.  In  I  pper 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  we  have,  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar vegetation:  and  here  we  find  ihe  acatiai,  which  pro- 
duce gum-arabic,  nnd  the  cassia*,  which  yield  the  medical 
senna.  In  Abyssinia  first  appears  tho  Scltnmlneous  family 
of  plants,  the  same  which  in  the  East  yields  ginger,  turmer- 
ic and  cardamoms.  The  coffee  plant  still  grows  wild  in  the 
same  region,  which  Is,  Indeed,  supposed  to  be  lis  native 
country. 

In  the  Equinoctial  part  of  Africa  a  totally  new  vegetation 
presents  Itself,  entirely  differing  from  that  of  Europe,  and 
almost  equally  so  freru  those  of  tropical  Ada  and  America. 
One  conspicuous  forest  treo  of  great  size,  however,  the  Horn 
baz  pentandrum.  Is  <  mimnm  to  the  three  continents.  An- 
other forest-tree  of  vast  magnitude,  the  Baobab,  or  Adamo- 
nia.  is  supposed  to  afford  examples  of  the  oldest  living  or- 
ganized matter  on  our  globe;  some  specimens,  by  counting 
the  number  of  their  concentric  circles,  being  estimated  at 
near  6000  y  ears  old.  The  African  oak,  or  teak,  which,  how- 
ever, is  probably  neither  Ihe  one  nor  the  other,  though  Its 
botanical  place  has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained.  Is  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  region.  The  bamboo,  so  common  and  so 
useful  in  Asia  and  America,  is  unknown  to  Africa.  Whole 
plains  in  ihls  quarter  are  occasionally  overspread  with  ihe 
papyrus- plant,  to  fho  exclusion  of  every  other.  Peculiar 
palms  of  course  abound  ;  among  which,  however,  the  dale 
C  33 
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n  no  longer  found.  The  most  awful  of  these  hi  Hint  which 
vMd*  the  oil  of  commeic*.  th«  EUit  Gui*ee*ai$.  Whith- 
rr  from  the  barbarism  of  the  natives  or  the  unwingcnlality 
>A  iho  nil  nnd  climate,  corns  are  little  grown,  and  their 
|Hace  b  tnken  by  hardy  fahnnceous  roots,  pulses,  ttc.;  as 
die  i>,„sr,>r,a  or  yarn,  lite  Jirntku  or  ground-nut,  nnd  the 
pigeon  |rea  or  (  •jtisns  cajam.  The  fruits  of  tropical  Africa, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Asiatic  isl- 
ands, or  America,  are  few  in  numlier  and  of  indifferent  qunl- 
nv.   The  most  rcmnrkable  are  the  nitiaor  d»nna  (Parkia 
Urttniut},  n  specie*  of  custard  apple  (.4as*s  Stnrgalmtit), 
lie  snfo,  the  cream  fruit,  the  negro  pench  {Janorcpkalus 
uniut],  Uie  monkey  apple,  pigeon  plums  (Csry«ofta/a«nur). 
■Air  Rammce  npple  (Mamme*  Jlfrifna),  and  the  war  apple 
i.krfophfltum).   The  pine  apple,  a  nntivo  of  America, 
grow*  luxuriantly  in  the  forests,  aa  if  it  were  indigenous. 

A*  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
a  new  form  of  vegetation  proem*  itself,  different  essentially 
from  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  world,  but  bearing  the 
nearest  analogy  to  that  of  Australia.  Ita  character  is  willed 
ui  the  arid  nnture  of  Ihe  soil  and  climate;  and  the  prevail- 
ing genera  arc  euphorbia*,  aloe*,  erassulns,  and  heath*,  of 
endless  siiecies,  nnd  often  of  great  beauty  ;  plants  generally 
with  fleshy  leaves,  and  slender  roots,  which  are  nourished 


Cassnnge,  Molouas.  Muchingi.  ' 

U<ms  of  southern  Mgritla.  like 


j  by  dew  than  by  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  The  grosses 
are  generally  coarse,  and  forest  trees  are  only  found  in  lite 
moister  parts  near  ihe  banks  of  riven. 

In  Ihe  Canary  Wands  the  species  are  for  the  most  part 
Euro|>e*n,  but  their  growth  anti  luxuriance  Is  tropknl.  The 
great  island  of  Madagascar  has  on  its  western  side  plants 
common  to  Africa,  ana  an  Its  eastern  some  that  are  common 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  But  generally  both  here  ami  in 
Bourbon  and  the  Mnuritlan,  the  Rom  Is  peculiar  and  local. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  native  Dora  of  Africa,  wo 
shall  lie  disposed  to  conclude,  that  although  "  may  lie 
equally  varied,  grand,  and  beautiful  with  those  of  Asia  nnd 
America,  it  yields  far  fewer  objects  ministering  directly  to 
the  uses  of  man.  To  Asia,  or  Egypt  (a  country  African 
only  by  position).  Africa  probably  owes  the  banana,  the 
orange,  lime,  and  lemon,  the  tamarind,  the  cocoa  nut,  MUM, 
and  sugar-cone.  It  may  even  be  conjectured  thai  it  ow  es  to 
the  same  source,  and  |<erhaps  through  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers. who.it,  barlev.  the  rrapc.  tie.  and  pomegranate.  To 
America  it  unquestionably  owes  ta-iize,  tobacco,  manioc, 
nnd  the  pineapple. 

If  Africa  be  excelled  by  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in 
I's  turn  It  Immeasurably  exceeds  Australia,  which  yields 
neither  useful  corn,  mot.  nor  fruit. 

V.  krlifin.~- FAticlsm,*  In  its  most  degrading  nnd  offen- 
sive form,  is  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  of  the  In- 
habttmisof  Africa,  being  professed  by  almost  all  the  Negroes, 
and  by  nearly  all  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  ni»ponr 
generally  to  ndmit  a  good  nnd  an  evil  principle,  have  their 
lurkv  and  unlucky  davs;  and  their  priests  claim  the  power 
of  preserving  men  nnd  animals  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirit*.  Several  of  these  nations  have  a  national  nnd  su- 
preme fititkn  :  tho  people  called  Ouldah  or  Widah.  for  In 
.-inner,  worship  the  «crt*iit,  an  order  of  priests  nnd  priest- 
esses being  set  apart  to  minister  to  this  reptile.  The  Bissa- 
gos  worship  the  cock:  and  the  tribes  on  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
who  retard  their  own  shadow  as  a  fftieke,  have  a  lizard  for 
their  principal  divinity.  Other  tribes  worship  alligators, 
Iivanas,  leopards,  tcr. ;  and  in  some  instance*  Immolate  to 
them  human  victims.  The  Agows,  who  reside  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  in  Ahvssinio,  have,  with  less  absurdity 
than  most  others,  from  time  Immemorial,  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  genius  of  that  river.  The  narrative  of  the  Moor  Bydy 
Hamed  represent*  the  inhabitants  of  Wnsscnah  and  some 
tribe*  of  Nubia,  and  in  other  countries  In  ihe  region  of  Ihe 
Nile  nnd  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  worshipper*  of  the 
and  those  contiguous  to 
•hipi<ers  of  the  sun.  The 
and  stones,  the  moon,  nnd 
the  Negroes  frame  Idol*  with  a 
Capt  Tuekey  and  Dr.  Smith  were  surprised  to  see, 
banks  of  the  Zara  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  Idols  with  i. 
pean  figures,  and  resembling  the  Egyptian,  or  rather  the 
Tusran  statues.  The  Beijminna*  have  «  kind  of  high 
priest,  who  ranks  as  the  most  Important  personage  after  tho 
king.  At  Dagnumbn,  In  central  Guinea,  there  Is  a  famous 
oracle,  the  resort  to  which  renders  It  the  entrepo  of  a  flour- 
ishing commerce.  According  to  M.  Douvllle  (who.  though 
referred  to  by  Balbl,  Is  a  very  doubtful  authority),  the 
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tribes  in  the 
superstitions  lite  horrible  practice  of  hit 
and  though  of  on  hospitable  dispts4iksiv 
nre  said  to  be  cannibals.    Such  are  the  dreadful  aberrations 
to  which  nninstructed  and  uncivilized  man  is  exposed. 

Anmng  these  nations,  hunt  an  sacrifices,  according  to  M. 
Douville,  lake  place  only  on  the  nccessiua  of  a  rovereign  or 
on  the  occurrence  of  some  great  epidemic.  1'lte  viciitn  is 
always  selected  out  of  the  country,  and,  if  ponsihle.  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  place  of  sacrifice :  it  must  be  si  young 
man  or  woiiinn,  and  ignorant  of  the  fnie  that  awaits  him  or 
her  till  the  inoment  ot  immolation.  Should  any  one  rex  eel 
the  fearful  secret,  death  is  the  inevitable  peualiy.  During 
the  interval  between  the  selection  and  the  socritice  the  vic- 
tim is  kept  with  the  greatest  core,  and  every  possible  means 
is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  fat.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  fatal  moment,  he  is  suddenly  put  to  death  in  the  midst 
of  Imposing  solemnities,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
grandees,  nnd  people  assembled  to  witness  Ihe  si*ctnclo. 
His  body  is  usually  quartered,  and  Immediate!*'  ronstiii.  to 
be  portioned  out  nmong  the  spectators  according  to  their 
rank,  nnd  devoured  on  the  spot.  But  enough  of  ihe-e  bru- 
talizing enormities  perpetrated  in  tho  sacred  name  of  re 
liglon.* 

Wnii  the  exception  of  Abyssinia  and  the  colonic*  founded 
in  modem  times  on  some  points  of  the  African  roast,  whersi 
t'hristianity  is  professed.  Mohnmmed.inhm  prevail*  m  nil  the 
countries  of  Africa  not  devoted  to  FeMcbsn  and  idnlntry.  It  is 
verv  widely  il  ,iln  i  .1  having  extended  it>elf  over  (he  whole 
of  Barhary,  Ecy  pt.  N ubio.  Ilc,  ni-d  being  profrs^cil  by  n  con- 
siderable number  of  the  more  advanced  Negro  nations.  Its 
introduction  has  been,  perhaps,  the  greatest  Iron  ever  con- 
ferred on  Africa,  nnd  has  tended  materially  to  improve  ihe 
habits  and  morals  of  the  people.  The  Koran  is  the  only 
recognized  code  In  many  countries;  nnd.  what  is  Mrigulnr. 
the  Arable  is  every  where  throughout  Africa,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ab\ssinia,  tho  language  used  by  such  of  the  na- 
tive* as  either  read  or  write.  Il  w  as  introduced  in  the  first 
age  of  tin'  Hcrira.  and  has  participated  but  little  in  ihe  im- 
provements that  have  since  been  mndo  upon  It  In  Asia. 
Arabic  has  been  for  some  centuries  the  language  of  the 
Copts  or  descendant*  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  Christinnitv  that  prevails  In  Abyssinia  is  largely  al- 
loyed with  detiasing  practices  snd  observances ;  and  the 
prte<s  nre  as  ignorant  nnd  worthless  as  can  well  he  imag- 
ined. With  the  exception  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  seats  of 
ChriMianily  in  other  parts  of  Ihe  continent  are  too  trifling  to 
de«erve  notice;  but  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  ot 
various  denomination*,  and  of  Jews,  are  found  in  countries 
where  Mohammedanism  and  Ff'licism  nre  prevalent. 

VI.  ,.-r.  liaii.i  has  given  a  ela^ifkniion  of  the 
people  of  Africa  according  to  their  languages.  Perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  have  selected  a  worse  standard.  We 
know  little,  and  sometimes  li'ttnlly  nothing,  of  the  i-e.ij.le  in 
some  very  extensive  countries,  nnd  If  it  be  possible  w  e  know 
still  Ics*  of  their  languages.  Our  knowledge  of  the  latter  in 
indeed  in  m«*t  instances  cxcecdinrly  imported ;  so  that  any 
rlnsKtirnnoii  of  the  people  bottomed' on  il  must  necessarily  be 
lillleelse  than  a  tissue  of  error*.  The  Arabic,  as  we  havejust 
*eer\  is  ihe  learned  language  of  tho  entire  continent.  The  Ber- 
ber is  the  vernacular  Idiom  of  ihe  Barlmry  stares ;  ihe  Sangoa 
is  used  lit  Guinea  ;  and  Ihe  Pnul,  the  Iolof,  ice.  hear  Ihe  name* 
of  the  people  by  whom  thev  nre  spoken.  The  Amis  unda 
U  the  languoge  of  nil  the  tribes  between  the  Congo  nnd  the 
const  of  Mozambique.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  ihe  low 
sintc  of  civilization  of  those  by  whom  they  are  used,  these 
langunec*  are  all  miserably  poor.  The  reader  will  find  la 
the  article  Abyiednln  some  account  of  the 
similar  portion  of  the  African  continent. 

VII.  f;<rrm?sici»t.— Most  forms  of  gov 
found  in  Africa.  Despotism,  how  ever.  In  lis  worst  and  I 
offensive  shape,  is  by  far  the  more  prevalent.  In  some  -tales 
there  exists  n  sort  of  feudal  arrfocrnev,  and  in  others  aa 
aristocracy  depending  on  Ihe  rude  distinctions  of  mii  e  ior 
strength  nnd  prowess  In  w  ar,  which  participate*  to  a  greater 
or  tc*  extent  In  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  nnd  In  some  they 

■  occasionally  shared  bv  the  people.  Some  large  states 
«<.  -1«t  of  a  kind  of  confederacy  of  petty  chiefs,  who,  h"sr- 
ever.  are  very  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  In  fact, 
with  hut  few  exceprions,  slavery  and  snarrhy  reign  Hmn- 
phnnt  throughout  Africa.  And  It  would  be  10  no  i  u  pose, 
even  If  we  were  nrcnrnfelv  Informed  as  lo  the  di"creoanries 
in  the  forms  of  government  established  in  different  parts,  to 
wnste  the  reader's  time  hv  detailing  In  what  res|»-ct  one 
barbarous  and  generally  fluctuating  system  of  | 
differed  from  nnother. 

VIII.  fndmttrp  in  Africa  Is  at  tho 
where  they  i 
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in  the  arts.   A  UUie  more  latKMaow  occupations  are  devtM 

acmes  irr  made  to  Oil  ibcTuud  lor  the  »uppun^Uieir'bar>- 
land  necessary  arts  are  in  an  ex- 
The  ground,  oiler  being  soaked 
I  with  the  muil  brought  down  by  the 
oven  during  the  inundation,  is  Dot  ploughed,  but  merely 
scratched  with  a  hoe.   There  are  no  doubt  sundry  excep- 
tions in  the  extreme  indolence,  sturdily,  and  barbnrt«m  that 
tma  to  aisunguish  the  bulk  of  tlie  native  r-n  ■ .  -    The  Mun- 
dingoes  have  nude  considerublc  advances  in  civilization, 
and  are  advantageously  distinguished  among  the  people  of 
the  writ  coast ;  bat  the  Ovas  of  Madagascar  are  said  to  be 
in  this  respect  discriminated  from  the  other*,  and  to  be  not 
only  the  mo-t  ladostrioos  people  of  that  (treat  island,  bat  of 
the  w "bole  African  continent,  Egypt  and  Bnrbary  excepted. 
The  Ashanieea.  too,  mean  to  be  in  this  a*  in  some  other  re- 
stsret*  superior  to  the  balk  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  thia,  indeed. 
It  one  «  to*  croends  on  which  thev  have  been  supposed  U> 
be  cut  of  Svm  but  of  Abyssinian  or  Kth topic  origin  — 
{Bvntitck.,    It  is  farther  true,  aa  ha*  been  remarked  by 
BaJ.s.  that  the  coram  and  other  manufacture*  of  Kgy pt  have 
recently  attuned  to  eoenderahte  importance.  But  their  |wn- 
ffm  has  been,  a*  every  one  knows,  forced  and  factitious, 
la  point  of  fact,  km,  they  are  carried  on  wholly  under  the 
r  of  Europe m*.  and  are  no  evidence  whatever 

ef 

ditstry. 

It  is  a  carinas  fart,  that  the  smelling  and  working  of 
mrt-Tik.  wtixii  would  seem  to  require  a  degree  of  intrlll- 
tenre  or  of  traditional  knowledge  hardly  consistent  with 
their  backward  state  in  other  respects.  Is  pretty  extensively 
carried  an  by  several  of  the  Negro  tribes. — (B&lbi,  p.  844.) 
Ucixr.  r.v.  t.« wrvt  r.  Do-  art*  practised  bv  the  natives  are 
of  the  i»«t  limited  description,  and  are  restricted  to  those 

of  leather,  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths,  and  the 
of  mats  are  everywhere  carried  on ;  and  in 
nuts  the  articles  produced  are  of  a  very  good  quality,  and 
hive  attach  beauty.  But  the  natives  are  for  the  moat  part 
igc-orani  of  the  n«e  of  the  shuttle ;  and  In  weaving  pass  the 
thre  id.  of  the  woof  between  those  of  the  warp  one  after  the 
cibcr.  by  the  unassisted  agency  of  the  hand  ;  taking  a  month 
•r  two  tn  despatch  as  much  work  as  a  European  could  effect  j 
by  wins  of  his  hxxn  in  as  many  hours!  In  all  their 
svorks.  in  fact,  they  display  little  contrivance  or  design,  but 
geisrTall*  only  a  sort  of  indolent,  stupid  routine.— {M*l.  Oni- 
errsaf  Hit'rrf,  xiv_  p.  31.) 

IX.  O— <fu.- It  may  appear  n  -ingular  and  not  caeily 
ex|4.tflDcd  fsct,  that  notw  ithstandtug  the  low  state  of  the 
arcs  in  Africa,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  an  exten- 
sive umrenorse  has  been  earned  on.  from  the  remotest  an- 

arts  of  that  continent.  This, 
the  uaturnl  productiorM  In 
to  certain  localities;  mid  to 
for  traversing  the  vast  deserts  which 
laid  of  the  numerous  oases  with  which 
I  Use  emphiyriieat  of  the  camel,  or  ship 
•  drmtrt.  Salt  and  dates  are  the  principal  nrtielea  con- 
I  frrvB  northern  In  central  Africa.  The  extensive  region 
of  9  kkIm.  an  the  snath  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  is 
rrmudt^if  elcsgstassY  of  these  valuable  articles.  Both  of 
dirm.  hm  i  Jtntnlly  salt,  are.  however,  in  great  demand  in 
n  rbe  litser  bring,  in  many  parts,  so  highly  prized  and  so 
srsree  u  tn  at  enrjdoved  tn  form  the  functions  of  money. 
This  m*  eaaarr  article  is  (bund  in  various  places  in  the  des- 
ert, while  dates  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  all 
•>«s  it*  swetli  frontier,  the  country  adjoining  to  it  being 
died  frrsn  thr*  cireiOTisUnee  Blledulgerld.  or  the  country 
ifjmir*.  Bad.  though  destitute  of  these  important  products, 
central  Africa  ban  others;  snch  as  gold-dust,  ivory,  gams, 
»;  and.  above  all,  -laves,  for  which  there 
tin  Bnrbary  and  Kgypt.  In 
I  adnpuitit.n  of  the  products  of  one 
tlc««nt  to  supplv  the  wants  of  another,  an  in- 
ubsifesl  among  them  from  the  remotest  an- 
sa* «Mtfly  as  the  dnvs  id'  Herodotus,  the  out- 
jo  the  interior  in tlir  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
ajte  N'tajer.  or  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  Into  lake  Tchad; 
srbieb  the  venemMe  father  of  history  correctly  describes  aa 
a  ccmsaderaMe  rieec  bevond  a  sandy  desert,  which  It  required 
■sort  4 tys  tn  errMsi.  flowing  eastward,  and  infested  with 
eroensAiei '  (II.  6  38.)  Eg*  pt  and  different  towns  In  the 
ft.  or  Bnrbary  mxnti~*  hnrr  always  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
Che  great  seats  of  this  trade.  It  is  carried  on  at  present  as  it 
3mo  inn  auwi.  wholly  by  caravans.  These  constat  of 
an  badVfi 
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fe  wbere  thev  are  dc-suned. 


yn)  tears  >ur>-  wholly  by  caravans.  These  conMst  of 
odecaJte  nwrnber  of  eotnel".  seldom  less  than  500,  and 
i  a*  iust  as  from  1500  to  2000.  They  do  not  follow  a 
feasant  %rrons  lb"  dessert  from  their  point  of  departure 

lere  they  are  d^^^*^r^^'  waicr'  and  refresh  "them 
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selves.  If 

these 

consequences  are 

proceeding  from  Timbuctoo  to  Tu filet,  not  having 
water  at  a  resting- \A ace,  the  whole  persons  belonging  to  it, 
910(1  in  number,  with  about  1800  camels,  perished  misera- 
bly!— (Jarktom't  Morocro,  p.  339.  Hee  also  the  excellent 
ch*|*er  in  Hetrrm,  on  tile  Land  Commerce  of  the  Cartha- 
giiilana.) 

Exclusive  of  tlthi  Internal  commerce,  Africa  has  carried 
on  a  considerable  commerce  by  sea,  mice  die  discovery  of 
her  W.  coast  by  the  Portuguese  ;  but  the  probability  st  ems 
tn  be  that  ahe  has  lost  more  than  she  has  gaimtl  by  this 
commerce.  Plavcs  hate  been  the  staple  article  of  export 
from  the  African  coast;  and  In  some  years  as  many  as 
110,000  or  190,000  have  hern  carried  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  opening  of  this 
new  and  vast  outlet  for  slaves  was  advantageous  lo  Africa, 
by  lessening  the  odious  iiractice  of  cannibalism,  and  prevent- 
ing the  immolation  of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  But,  ad- 
mitting this,  It  seems  notwiihstanding  abundantly  certain 
that  the  slave-trade  haa  been  productive  of  a  far  greater 
amount  of  misery  than  it  has  suppressed.  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  whether  donth  might  not  be  preferable  tn  slavery, 
it  has  multiplied  the  latter  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Formerly 
the  pearc  of  the  country  was  comparatively  little  disturbed 
by  wars;  bait  now  a  wholesale  system  of  bilgandage  and 
robbery  hi  organized  In  many  extensive  districts ;  the  hulk 
of  the  people  being  hunted  down  like  game  by  the  |>cM> 
princes,  and  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  iiffi-ct  to  believe 
that  they  are entHed  to  capture  and  sell  the  "idolaters,"  to 
serve  as  beasts  of  burden  in  another  hemisphere.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  suppression  of  occasional  instances  of  cannibal 
ism,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  has  bocn  sup 
planted  bv  a  widely  diffused  system  of  rapine,  productive  of 
a  total  want  of  security,  and  subversive  of  every  thing  like 
good  government  nnd  good  onier.  Until  this  i 
be  total! v  change.!,  it  would  be  idle 
should  mike  any  progress  in  the  countries  where  it 
Irs  aboliiion  i*  indispensable  as  a  preliminary  mensmic  to 
give  i hem  even  a  chance  of  emerging  fioni  the  barburhm  in 
which  they  have  he«m  an  long  Involved. 

There  s»a*ms  hi  lie  it  reasonable  prospect  that  the  merito- 
rious efforts  of  Grent  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  ilavo 
trad'-  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  he  crowned  with  sue 
cess,  In  so  far  at  least  na  the  nations  of  Enrope  and  America 
ere  concerned.    But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  slave 
trade  carried  on  from  the  Interior  with  the  Barbery  state 
Fgvpt.  and  Arabia.   There  are  no  grounds  for  snp|s>ii:g 
that  it  will  be  speedily  suppressed.    Pmbnhlv,  Indeed,  it  is 
destined  for  a  while  rather  to  increase.    Luckilv,  however. 
It  is  much  less  extensive  than  that  carried  on  from  the  XV 

lo  ««• 
b> 

so  many  disastrous  results. 

Exclusive  of  slave*,  pilro-oil,  gold-dust,  Ivory,  gums,  teak, 
timber,  wax.  hales,  feathers,  k.c.  nre  the  principal  araclea 
imported  into  XV.  Europe  and  America  from  Africa.  The 
moat  exaggerated  notions  seem  to  have  been  always  enter 
tained  of  the  value  of  the  trade  and  of  its  ra|>aclty  of  ex- 
tension. That  it  may  he  materially  increased  it,  no  doubt, 
true;  but  the  for  presumption  seems  tn  be.  that  the  wnntr 
of  the^native  Africans,  nnd  their  industry,  nre  much  too  con 

ers  of  European  produce. 

Carthage,  the  first  nnrltlme  power  of  antiquity,  though 
situated  in  northe  n  Allien,  was  a  Phrenieian  colony,  and 
her  fleets  were  principally  manned  from  her  colonies  m  the 
Mediterranean.  Since  the  fall  of  this  powerful  republic,  no 
African  people  hns  hnd  Ihe  nnallest  elnlm  to  he  called 
maritime.  The  mst  advanced  nations  nre  at  this  m-  tnent, 
"  have  alwaya  been,  nenrly  ignoront  of  the  art  of  ship- 
ding.  It  is  tn  Fnrnpenn  engineer*  nnd  carpentera  that 
Pacha  of  Egypt  is  indebted  for  his  ships;  and  every  one 
knows  that  this  was  fnrmerlv  ihe  cn««  with  the  deys  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis.  Ar.  In  some  few  places  the  natives  fit  out  a 
•nrt  of  large  cutters ;  not.  however,  for  the  purpoae  of  trade 
or  Ashing,  but  to  engnee  in  piracy. 

Beside*  unit,  tn  which  we  have  nlrendy  alluded,  gold-duet 
or  tMmr  and  cowries  nre  the  articles  principally  used  aa 
money  in  Africa.  The  Intfer.  a  species  of  small  shell  gath* 
ered  on  the  shores  of  the  Mnldive  islands,  are  used  in  small 
pnvments  throughout  Hlndostnn ;  but  In  the  interior  of 
Africa  their  value  is  about  ten  times  greater  than  in  Bengal. 

X.  Tht  tneiaJ  rmtlitien  of  the  people  of  Africa  Is  as  de- 
pressed as  their  Industry  and  their  science.  But  what  else 
could  he  looked  for  where  Peiicbm.  idolatry  and  the  moat 
revolting  superstition  are  so  very  prevalent  1  Polvgnmv  may 
"  la  he  Attuned  all  over  Africa ;  and  though  forbidden 

hardly  to 


ihe  entire  export  of  slaves  rarely  amounting 
as  10.000  in  n  single  year,  and  it  is  not  accompan 


in  Abyssinia,  the  "twinge  tie  ts^there  -o  slight  iw  h 
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formerly  existed  to  a  frightful  extent  In  many  part*  of  Af- 
rica, cannot  doubted  ;  and  though  it  hu  greatly  declined, 
partly  because  of  the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
partly,  and  jicincipally,  jierhaps  because  of  the  ready  and 
advantageous  markets  that  have  long  been  opened  in  t)ic 
West  Indies  nnd  America  fur  the  slaves  or  captives  taken  in 
war.  there  seeuis  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  still  exists  among 
certain  tribes.  Among  some  considerable  nations  the  ex- 
|«»urc  of  children,  and  the  slaughter  of  those  tiial  are 
deformed  or  maimed,  is  not  tolerated  merely(  but  enforced, 
la  -nine  i 'art*  human  blood  is  reported  to  be  mixed  up  with 
Ilia  lime  or  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  temples. 
And  it  is  said  to  be  usual  among  the  greater  number  of  the 
i.Mions  on  the  coast  of  Guinuu  for  rich  individuals  to  Ini- 
moiate  human  victims  once  in  their  lives  to  the  manes  of 
their  fathers!— {Ballri,  Jibrtpc.  p.  &4».  2d  ed.)  Atrocities 
like  these  arc,  however,  principally  confined  to  the  least 
improved  tribes  of  the  Negro  race.  Hut,  speaking  generally, 
barbarism,  cruelty,  anil  the  most  degrading  superstition  are 
universally  prevalent  among  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  nations  of  African  origin.— (See  art  Ashantk*.) 

As  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia, all  the  science  and  literature  to  be  found  in  Africa 
are  of  Arabic  origin.  The  Arabs  have  schools  established 
In  Cairo,  M.  run.  and  Dnrfoor,  in  the  region  of  tho  Nile;  in 
Morocco,  Fez.  Algiers,  Tunis,  lie,  in  Bnrbary ;  and  there 
are  schools  among  the  Mandingocs  Poulahs,  Jolofs  and 
other  Mohammedan  nations  of  central  Nigrilia  or  Soudan: 
these  arc  placed  under  Mohammedan  teachers,  and  assist  in 
disseminating  the  rudiments  of  Arabic  learning  and  science. 
Tim  European  colonic*  at  the  Cape,  Algiers,  and  various 
other  places  along  the  coast,  have  been  regarded  as  so  many 
centres  whence  the  language  and  literature  of  Europe  might 
be  expected  gradually  to  spread  over  the  whole  continent. 
But  our  anticipation',  in  this  respect  are  far  from  sanguine; 
and  the  presumption  seems  to  be  that  if  barbari>m  and  iguor- 
nnce  are  not  to  tie  immortal,  they  are,  at  all  events,  destined 
to  a  prolonged  existence  in  Africa. 

XI.  Causes  of  thr  Infrriurihj  of  the  African*. — The  low 
state  of  tiie  nrts  in  Africa,  tmd  the  barbarism  that  so  gener- 
ally prevails  in  it,  have  been  variously  accounted  for;  and, 
perhaps,  we  arc  yet  without  the  means  of  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  regurd  to  either  matter.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  first,  or  die  low  slate  of  tire  arts,  is  1 
mainly  attributable  to  the  climate,  which  supersede*  the  use 
of  many  articles  Indispensable  in  regions  more  to  the  north 
nnd  south.  Manufacturing  industry  is  principally  devoted, 
in  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  to  the  production  of  ar- 
ticles of  clothing;  but  where  clothe*  are  an  incumbrance, 
nod  m iwtt  of  the  people  are  satisfied  if  they  have  a  piece  of 
roarse  common  cotton  stun"  to  wrap  round  their  middle,  it 
would  be  absurd  and  contradictory  to  expect  Uiat  this  great 
department  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  its  many  de- 
i» aidant  nnd  subsidiary  nits,  should  make  any  progress. 
The  agriculture,  loo,  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavourable  lu  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  invention.  The  seasons  differ  but  little  from  each 
other  ;  and  In  those  tracts  not  coudeuuicd  to  perpetual  ster-  1 
ilitv,  that  is,  in  the  tracts  watered  by  the  periodical  rains 
or  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  ihe  rudest  husbandry  is 
•ufficient,  tiie  heat  of  the  sun  operating  on  the  moisture  of 
the  sod  being  nil  but  enough  to  produce  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  Tiie  houses,  too,  in  tropical  climate*  may  be  con- 
structed at  comparatively  little  expense;  and, except  for  the 
cooking  of  victuals,  fires  would  be  a  nuisance.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  backward  state  of  industry  in 
Africa.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  a  man- 
ufactory of  freezing  machines  at  ihe  North  Cape,  as  to  ex- 
pect to  find  extensive  cloth-factories  in  Nigrilia.  The  in- 
dustry of  a  country  always  bears  some  proportion  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  lis  inhabitants  ;  and  few,  cjhii  pa  ra- 
ti vely,  of  those  things  which  employ  a  large  part  of  tiie  in- 
dustry of  Europeans  being  wanted  in  Africa,  they  arc  but 
little  produced. 

It  is  true,  that  besides  the  great  articles  now  referred  to, 
there  are  others,  such  as  articles  of  show  and  ostentation, 
arms,  4tc  for  which  it  might  lie  supposed  the  loste  in  Afri- 
ca would  be  as  strong  as  In  Europe.  But  these  are  costly 
articles ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  are  never  found  generally  dif- 
fused In  any  country  not  distinguished  by  its  industry.  Men 
are  not  instinctively  laborious  or  enterprising.  Industry  Is 
with  them  only  a  means  to  an  end :  a  sacrifice  they  must 
pay  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  human  life.  Wherever  the  Hcrtficc  required  to  procure 
food,  clothes,  and  oilier  necessary  accommodations  is  con- 
.idernMe,  the  population  is  generally  Industrious;  and  a 
taste  for  labour  being  widely  diffused,  those  who  are  not 
■  bligid  to  apply  themselves  to  Ihe  production  of  necessaries, 
engage  in  the  production  of  superfluities.  But  wherever 
io>-  i  rincipal  wants  of  man  may  be  supplied  with  but  little 

■rti  Indolence  becomes  the  distinguishing  characteristic 

•  t   •  I*. nidation ;  and  instead  of  employing  their  spare 


time  in  ihe  production  of  articles  of  ostentation  and  luxury, 

they  usually  waste  it  in  idleness  mid  apathy. 

In  nddiuou  to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  explana- 
tory of  ihe  low  stale  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the  barbarism 
prevail  nt  in  it,  the  negroes  and  other  African  races  have 
been  supposed  by  some  philosophers  to  be  naturally  inferior 
in  point  of  intellect,  and  nut  to  possess  tile  same  capacity  for 
improvement  as  the  Europeans,  or  people  of  the  Caucasian 
variety.  This  supposition  has,  however,  been  vehemently 
denied ;  and  it  has  been  contended,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  iieciilinr  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  idiiccd  sufficiently  account  for  the  condition  of  the  At 
rienns.  for  their  want  of  literature  and  their  low  civilization. 
That  great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  consideration* 
now  mentioned,  is  true;  but  still  we  do  not  think  tiiut  they 
are  sufficient  wholly  to  account  for  the  existing  stale  of 
things.  Egypt  was,  ai  a  very  remote  period,  the  princi|inl 
sent  of  science  tmd  of  art ;  and  various  nations  of  Africa 
were  in  contact  with,  and  hud  n  pretty  extensive  intercourse 
wilh  tiie  Egyptians,  and  also  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  af- 
terward the  Romans.  But  they  seem  to  hnve  profited  little 
or  uothing  by  this  association.  And  while  the  people  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Magna  Gnecta  ruised  themselves 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period  to  the  highest  pitch  of  civili- 
zation tmd  refinement,  the  nations  of  Africa  continue,  with- 
out a  solitary  cxce|itinn,  down  even  to  the  present  day, 
immersed  iu  the  grossest  barbarism.  Surely,  however,  du- 
ring the  space  of  3000  or  4000  years,  opportunities  must 
have  been  afforded  to  some  of  them  to  make  some  advan- 
ces. But  if  so,  not  one  has  had  sagacity  to  profit  by  them. 
Africa,  In  fact,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  a  single 
great  man.  She  has  had  no  Hercules,  no  Minos,  no  The- 
seus, no  Confucius,  no  Manco  Capac.  Among  all  the  va- 
rieties of  superstition  that  exist  in  It,  we  look  in  vain  for 
hero-worshi|>— for  the  divine  honours  paid  in  rude  but  im- 
proving nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  public 
gratitude,  to  depurted  heroes  legislators,  and  authors  of 
importanl  discoveries  in  the  arts. 

With  the  exception  of  ihnt  of  tiie  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  whose  descent  is  involved  in  the  greatest  un- 
certainty, almost  all  the  civilization  that  exists  in  Africa 
seems  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  The  introduction  of  Moham- 
medanism, though  in  n  debased  form,  has,  as  previously 
,  suited,  gone  far  to  banish  cannibalism  from  many  countries; 
mid  some  of  them  have  also  adopted  the  letters  mid  litera- 
ture of  Arabia.  But  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made 
Is  not  such  as  to  lead  to  any  very  sanguine  anticipations  as 
to  their  future  advancement ;  and  it  would  not,  indeed,  be 
very  philosophical  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  produce  anything  original  should  attain 
to  much  eminence  in  tiie  practice  of  foreign  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  nnv  examination  of  the 
vtxata  qutttio  whether  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  in 
Africa  originally  sprung  from  different  sources  or  whether 
they  all  belong  to  the  wimc  stock,  but  changed  to  the  stale 
In  which  we  find  them  by  the  influence  of  circimiftanr.es 
j  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  come 
to  on  tliis  point  cannot  in  anywise  aflVct  tiie  question  as  to 
the  comparative  intelligence  of  die  African  people.  The 
same  circumstances  that  are  supposed  by  those  who  contend 
for  tiie  original  identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly  af- 
fected their  appearance  and  physical  capacities,  could  liard- 
ly  fail  to  have  an  equally  powerful  iufltience  over  their 
mental  faculties.  This  in  fact  is  substantially  admitted  by 
Dr.  Pritchard,  who  litis  ably  conteuded  for  their  common 
origin,  and  the  equality  of  their  intellect  with  that  of  ihe 
other  races.  "The  tribes,"  says  he,  "in  whose  prevalent 
conformation  the  negro  type  is  discernible  in  an  exaggerated 
degree,  are  uniformly  In  tiie  lowest  stage  of  human  society ; 
they  are  either  ferocious  savages  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  in- 
dolent. Such  are  ihe  Pnpnls  Bulloms  and  other  rude  hordes 
on  the  coast  of  western  Guinea,  and  many  tribes  uear  the 
slave  coast,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  countries  where  the 
slnve  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
has  exercised  lu  usually  baneful  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  we  hear  of  a  Negro  state,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  their  social  condition,  we  constantly  find  that  their 
physical  characters  deviate  considerably  from  the  strongly- 
marked  or  exaggerated  type  of  the  Negro.  The  Ashantee, 
the  Hulema,  the  Dahomnns.  are  exemplifications  of  tliis  re- 
mark. The  Nc-groes  of  Gnber  and  Hausa,  where  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  civilization  has  long  existed,  are,  (>erhaps 
the  flnesi  race  of  genuine  Negroes  in  the  whole  continent, 
unless  the  Jolofs  are  to  be  excepted.  The  Jolofs  have  been 
a  comparatively  civilized  people  from  tho  rra  of  their  first 
discovery  hv  the  Portuguese.1' — {Rt*t*rtkt$  into  tAe  Hitto 
ty  of  .Vaa.'iU  p.  338.  3d  ed/ 

Here  we  have  it  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  existence 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Negro  race,  In  a  strong 
ly-marked  degree.  Is  uniformly  associated  with  the  lowest 
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■  at  lx-jt>omm  :  and  that  o.s  they  recede  from  lhi«  «tmn2- 
ly-marfced  type,  we  find  a  greater  define  of  civilization  and 
linpeosesneni.  The  Inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  every  va- 
riety of  the  Negro  type,  which  comprises  the  inhabitants  of 
airuiisi  all  central  Africa,  is  indicative  of  mental  inferiori- 
ty ,  and  that  ferocity  and  stupidity  are  the  characteristics 
at  u»'«  tnbea  in  which  the  peculiar  Negro  feature*  are 
fliup4  most  developed.  We  believe  that  this  la  a  perfectly 
correct  statement ;  and  we  do  not  know  thai  anything  that 
can  be  said  could  show  more  conclusively  the  radical  Infe- 
riority of  the  great  bulk  of  the  African  people. 


But  we  do  not  form  our  opinion  na  to  their  inferiority  on 
eir  eoiihguratioo  and  appearance,  but  on  Use  fuel,  that 
rule  numbericse  European  and  Asiatic  notion*  have  at- 


of  civilization,  they  continue,  with 
.  in  nearly  primeval  barbarism.  It  la  In  vain 
result  of  the  unfavourable  circum- 
bave  been  placed.  An  Intelli- 
gent, enterpraing  people  contend  against  unfavourable  elr- 
cncnsULeoe*.  f.itl  ruakf  llo-m  in nunc  -uraMe.  But  the 
African*,  with  itn-  i|ut»iioK.il>l<-  en-eptioiri  of  the  ancient  in- 
hahrtar.t»  of  iL<;  vnli-  y  oJ  tl»r-  Mil,',  have  never  discovered 
any  caaaidera!>li;  ■  )<  sn  e  t-t  rnw-rprise  <t  invention,  or  any 
uroJi  to  dLstiAp  i)  '>  b  lliftu.v-lvox  rilbrr  in  art*  or  arms.  From 
L'jr  rrinouvt  rmimuitj  duwu  to  Hie  prcm-nt  day  they  have 
been  brwer*  <  i  ,v  ■  «tl  and  draw  its  of  w  :n.  r  for  others,  and 
have  nude  liU '■>',  or  uo  pr-qrr> .—h  ;  and  lln  only  legitimate  In- 
ference from  knqtbrucd  inrltidii 'o  < cunt  u>  be,  that 
they  are  wea)<ilH<  M  making  i!  ;  th.it  <  i v i lizatiou  will  not 
spring  »P  spuiilnni-oiS'ly  :ul|.  i.S  liiein  ;  a:-.d  that  if  ever  it 
«mw  up.  It  nnJ^t  lw  introduc"!  tr  im  Im..ld,  and  fostered 
and  matured  under  lurvign  auspices. 

XI 1.  Inrmw.- Africa  has  been  variously  divided,  ac- 
cording as  one  standard  or  another  has  been  adopted.  Owing 
to  the  Uarhansai  of  the  people,  our  ignorance  of  the  differ- 
ent states  into  which  the  continent  is  divided,  and  the  revo- 
lutions to  which  they  are  perpetually  subject,  any  dUtnbu- 


been  much  divided  rrstwcimg  tu  site;  but  the  Tarsliish  to 
which  the  Tynans  sailed  dowu  Uic  Mediterranean,  whence 
they  imported  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  the  products  of  Spain 
and  Britain,  waa  moat  probably  either  Cartilage,  or  the  8. 
port  of  Spain.  Carthago  made  violent  eflbrui  to  prevent 
other  commercial  powern  from  |>en<rtrnting  beyond  Sicily, 
iIiih  seeking  to  monopolize  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  remo- 
ter countries,  of  whose  products  her  merchants  would,  of 
course,  keep  an  assortment. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  another  route  to  Tarsliish, 
by  the  Red  Sea,  which  tins  singularly  perplexed  geographer*. 
It  was  opened  by  Solomon,  during  lite  nioeil  pmsiwnius  peri- 
od of  the  kingdom  of  Judaa,  and  aided  by  an  alliance  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  To  reconcile  iIipmj  two  voyage*,  M. 
Goseelin  supposes  the  lenn  to  mean  "the  ocean,"  as  distin- 
guished from  inland  seas  or  gulfs:  so  that  one  voyage  was 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  other  to  the  Indian  ocean.  But  all 
the  modes  hi  which  Tnr»hl*h  is  mentioned — Hie  fare  of  a 
vessel  thriller,  its  merchants,  its  kings — seem  inconsistent 
with  so  very  vague  a  sense ;  nor  does  there  nppenr  any  room 
to  think  the  Jews  ever  viewed  the  Mediterranean  a*  an  In- 
closed tea.  W  e  are  du»|>ot*"d,  therefore,  to  prefer  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Murray,  in  tile  Kncytlopedi*  of  (ieogra/'hy, 
that  the  Tyrinn*  gave  the  name  of  Turshish  to  the  whole 
continent,  of  which  It  formed  for  Uietn  the  most  Important 
pnrt.  Tarshiah.tn  llii»  lurt.iT  mi:;v,  In -runic*  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Africa;  the  <■>><■  w>,:m:  u.-i-  along  Its  northern, 
the  other  along  Its  eostt-rn  cu>?t, 

Ophir  is  another  country  mucii  celebrated  in  Uie  Jewish 
scriptures,  particularly  for  Its  \ 
whicIii  it  in  India,  though 
port  from  that < 

of  Indian  trade  is  mentioned  as  brought  from  Ophir. 
Its  position  sreins  clearly  fixed,  when  we  find  the  Red  Sen 
voyage  to  TnndiWi  described  elsewhere  as  one  In  Ophir. 
The  latter,  then,  wns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where 
gold  Is  nowhere  found  north  of  the  Znmbese.    Here,  aecord- 


for  Its  gold.  Many  learned  men  have 
igh  gold  was  not  then  an  article  of  ea- 
.  but  the  contrary  ;  rmd  no  one  maple 
tioned  as  brought  from  Ophir.  Indeed 


una  of  tiie  country  founded  on  its  political  divisions  would  i  ingly,  we  rind  Sotalajong  the  chief  emporium  of  Unit  river; 


be  almost  iinpoodble ;  and,  however  accurate  at  the  time, 
wuald  speedily  become  quite  obsolete.  A  better  method 
trouid  be  to  distribute  it  according  to  the  races  of  people  by 
which  tt  is  principally  occupied;  but  as  these  are  In  parts 
very  much  blended,  and  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to 
say  w  turh  predominates,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  better 
way  to  distribute  it  according  to  the  great  natural  features 
of  the  coontrv.  On  this  principle,  Africa  may  be  distrlbuti-d 
as  follow*,  bectuning  with  the  North  : 

1.  The  BerUry  Statu,  Including  the  whole  country  N.  of 

the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  W.  of  the  25th  degree  of  E. 

2.  SaJLm,  or  the  Great  Desert 

1  The  IOpv  of  tke  A*i/«,  including  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abys- 
sinia, Senaar,  Kordnfan,  and  all  the  country  drained  by 
Its  affluents. 

4.  -Yijrruis.  which  may  be  subdivided  as  followa,  vis. : 

a.  .soWus.  or  N.  \igriria.  being  the  country  to  the  8.  of 
the  Sahara  and  N.  of  the  Kong  mountains,  watered  by 
the  Sectoral.  Gambia  Niger,  and  the  rivers  flowing  Into 
the  great  lake  of  Tchad. 

b.  Central  .Vij-nlu,  being  the  region  between  the  Kong 
mountains  and  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea  to 
the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

c  SomXMm  .YigntM,  Including  the  countries  from  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  along  the  coast  to  eapr  Negro,  and  in- 
wards to  the  sutures  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  It  to 
it. 

Africa,  or  the  region  8.  of  capo  Negro  on  the 
W.  and  of  the  Zambese  river  on  the  E. 
Masters  yf/rtco,  or  the  region  N.  of  Znmbesc  river,  round 
by  the  sea  coast  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
Gebel-el-Komri.  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
7.  The  uUmds  of  jifrita,  including  the  Madeira,  Canary, 
asd  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  on  the  YV.  coast,  with  those 
of  8l  Helena,  Ascension,  «Vc ;  and  on  the  E.  coast  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar,  the  isles  of  Prance  and 
Mauritius.  Socotra  acc. 
XIIL  ProjrtMM  of  Discovert/. — Africa,  among  the  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  has  always  been  the  chief  objees  of  curt- 
isitv  and  discovery.   Her  Mediterranean  coast.  Indeed,  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  included  In  their  circle  of 
civilized  states.    But  her  eastern  and  western  limits,  strefch- 
mc  an    definite  extent  southward,  long  baffled  the  attempts 
to  reach  their  termination  and  that  of  the  Continent ;  while 
deserts  barred  the  access  Into  the  interior.   A  pe- 
rn tracing  the  source,  and 
alioQ,  of  the  mighty  rivers  by  which 

Tyre,  the 
be  expected  to 
In  the  curinsu 
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of  a  flourishing  commrrro.  mlabl 
to  the  diMantparts  of  Africa. 
Tarahksh  la 


and  it  may  be  observed  that  Ophir  is  called  in  the  Heptua- 
gint  Sooplicira,  while  the  modern  Arab  term  is  indiili-rently 
Zofar  or  Zofoat. 

Thbi  Intercourse  did  not  survive  Solomon.  uImsw  suc- 
cessors, weakened  by  the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  were 
unable  to  maintain  It, 

Our  next  information  is  derived  from  Herodotus,  who,  du- 
ring hi*  residence  In  Egypt,  made  very  careful  inquiries  of 
the  priests  and  learned  men.  He  given  n  very  curious  report 
of  no  less  an  exploit  than  the  entire  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  Necho.  one  of  tlie  greatest  Egy  ptian  princes,  cn- 
gaged  for  this  purpose  Phwniciau  mariners,  who  descended 
the  Red  Sen,  and  having  reached  the  ocean,  landed,  sowed 
a  crop,  reaped  It,  and  renewed  their  voyage.  Thus  they 
proceeded  for  two  years,  and  In  the  third  entered  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  They  remarked  that,  In  rounding  Africa,  they 
had  the  sun  on  the  right,  that  is,  on  the  south,  which  must 
have  been  correct.  This  brief  relation  has  given  rise  to  a 
mass  of  controversy,  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  slight  narrn 
tive  can  well  support.  The  curious  reader  may  consult 
Rennell  in  favour,  Gosselin  against  it.*  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disposed  In  conclude  In  favour  of  lis  authenticity.  The 
time  is  ndi-ounte;  and,  as  Rennell  observes,  the  flat-bottom- 
ed vessels  of  the  ancients,  keeping  always  close  to  the  shore, 
mil.' Ill  avoid  dangers  that  arrested  larger  ships  in  the  open  sea. 
That  the  event  should  be  afterward  forgotten  or  discredited, 
would  be  only  a  common  occurrence  in  those  early  periods, 
when  knowledge  was  very  little  diffused. 

Herodotus  has  given  a  detailed  account 
wandering  tribes  behind  the  Adas  ridge, 
somewhat  beyond  Kcszon.    He  adds  an  interesting 
tivef  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Interior,  undertaken  by 
some  youths  from  the  country  of  the  Nasnroonos  lying  In- 
i  land  from  Cyrene.  They  passed.  Ant,  a  verdant  and  cult* 
j  rated  territory ;  then  a  wild  region  filled  with  wild  beasts; 
<  next  entered  into  an  arid,  dreary  desert.   Here,  while  pluck- 
|  Ing  some  wild  fruits,  a  party  of  black  men  surprised  and  car- 
]  ricd  them  along  vast  marshes  and  lakes  to  a  city  situated  on 
j  a  river  flowing  eastward.  These  last  features,  after  they 
I  were  within  the  desert,  could  not  be  found  short  of  central 
Africa ;  but  It  is  doubtful  whether  ihey  refer  to  Titnbtieiuo 
I  and  the  Niger,  o->  supposed  by  Rennell  and  Hcereu,  or  to  die 
I  lake  Tchad,  and  the  Yeou  or  river  of  Bomou. 
I    Another  lingular  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
relates  to  a  traffic  for  gold  carried  on  by  the  Cnrthaginlnna 
-  with  a  people  beyond  the  straits,  and  managed  In  n  peculiar 
manner,  without  the  parties  seeing  each  other.  There  is  no 
gold  In  Africa  north  of  the  Senegal  or  Niger;  but  \ 
Ithlthe 
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The  record*  of  Carthage,  which  mm  Id  nave  thrown  sn 
much  light  on  ancient  commerce  and  geographical  km.nl 
edge,  have  unfortunately  perished.  There  remain*  only  one 
valuable  document,  the  narrative  of  a  voyage  by  n  com- 
mander unmed  1  latino,  sent  to  found  colonies  on  the  western 
const,  and  to  push  discovery  its  far  ni  possible.  He  U  mid 
hi  hnve  carried  with  him  sixty  vessels,  and  no  lew  than 
30,000  men,  womeu,  and  children.  Altar  passiug  the  straits, 
he  founded  successively  four  colonic*  in  convenient  situa- 
tion*; then  tailing  three  day*  along  a  desert  coast,  come  to 
Come,  a  atnall  bland  In  a  bay.  In  it*  vicinity  he  visited  a 
take  through  which  flowed  a  lnrge  river;  and  another 
*  renin  full  of  crocodile*  and  hippopotami.  Then,  returning 
to  ('erne,  tie  Killed  twelve  day*  along  the  coast  of  the  Elhi 
opians,  a  timid  race,  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  manger*. 
Hi  party  then  reached  and  sailed  lor  several  duy*  along 
a  coast,  where  they  observed  many  ■Hiking  objects.  In  one 
place  the  earth  wu  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  trodden ; 
torrents  of  flame  were  seen  to  roll  aloug  it  an/Truth  into  the 
sea.  During  the  day  there  appeared  only  a  vast  lure*  ;  but 
hi  the  night,  the  air  wo*  filled  with  the  -  -u  .1  of  musical 
Instruments  and  of  human  voices.  Landing  on  an  Island, 
they  lound  a  singular  race  of  beings,  in  human  shape,  but 
with  rough  skins,  leaping  front  rock  to  nek  with  preternat- 
ural agility.  Towurds  the  close  of  their  voyage,  then:  ap- 
peared a  very  lolly  mountain,  seeining  to  reach  the  skies, 
called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods. 

This  voyage  has  been  the  siibjrrt  of  elaborate  dissertation 
!>>  learned  men,  who  have  dirt'ercd  very  widely  ns  to  its  ex- 
tent. Bougainville  carries  it  to  caiie  Three  Points  on  the 
Void  coast,  Keunell  to  Sierra  Leone;  while  Cossclin  restricts 
h  to  the  river  Nun  in  Morocco.  The  first  space  exceed* 
1 ;  the  latter  fall*  short  of  700.  The  difficulties  are 
not  a  single  name  coincides;  the  descriptive  fea- 
1  arc  too  slight  b>  fix  any  one  si"*  »  »«h  precision.  The 
>  eight  days,  *e<ma  scarcely 
adequate  to  so  long  a  Voyage  of  discovery  along  an  unknown 
Const.  Vet  the  aspect  of  man  unit  nature ;  the  Ethiopian* 
or  black  races ;  tile  gorilla1,  evidently  large  ripe*,  whn«c  loan 
resembled  the  human;  the  great  rivers,  full  of  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami  *,  the  conflagration,  apparently  occasioned 
by  the  *Ull  prevalent  custom  of  burning  ttie  grans  at  a  cer- 
tain season  ;  silence  during  the  day,  with  music  and  gnyety 
in  the  night — all  these  strongly  suggest  tro|*cul  Africa.  t«os- 
srlni  indeed  maintains  that  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  its  then 
comparatively  rude  state,  wmild  much  more  than  now  re- 
semble the  Negro  countries;  but  this  seems  scarcely  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  above  particulars.* 

The  Persians,  who  entertained  an  almost  superstitious 
dread  of  the  sea,  were  little  likely  to  extend  maritime  knowl 


the  sentence  to  that  of  cir- 
cumnavigating Africa.  HaUispes  passed  the  straits,  but  soon 
terrified  by  the  storm  or 0*11  and  rock)  shores,  he  returned, 
end  declared  to  his  sovereign  that  ttie  vessel  had  *top|icd  of 
itself,  and  could  not  be  got  forward.  The  monarch  indig- 
nantly rejected  tilts  apology,  and  ordered  the  otiginal  sen- 
tence to  be  executed. t  The  attempt  wus  not  renewed ;  and 
under  this  empire,  the  knowledge  of  Africa  seems  to  have 
on  the  whole  retrograded.  When  Alexander  sent  an  expe- 
diiHSi  down  the  Persian  gulf  to  seek  hs  way  into  the  Red 
Sea,  it  returned  without  success;  whence  the  inference  was 
mode  that  no  communication  existed. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  though  they  were  an  enterprising 
dynasty,  and  a  learned  school  of  geography  was  then  form 
ed.  littic  progress  was  made. 


The  prevailing  hypothesis  of 
t  once  indicated  the  limited 


of  knowledge,  and  tended  U>  perpetuate  it.  The 
map  of  Eratosthenes  makes  Africa  an  irregular  trapezium, 
of  which  the  N.  and  r>.  skies  were  nearly  parallel,  and  the 
whole  terminated  N.  of  the  equator.  The  roast*  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  cape  Gnrdnfui  being  observed  on 
both  sides  in  converge,  were  *up|*«ed  to  continue  In  that  di- 
rection and  meet.  A  navigator  named  Eudoxes,  partly  aided 
by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  made 
•everal  spirited  attempts  to  perform  this  voyage,  of  which 
tic  did  not  suspect  the  extent ;  but  he  returned  always  with- 
out success.? 

The  Romans  did  not  much  advance  the  knowledge  of  In- 
terior Africa.  Mela,  without  any  additional  information, 
adopts  ttie  system  of  Eratos'tienes,  with  sonic  fanciful  addi- 
tion*. Pliny,  however,  had  access  to  nil  the  information 
collected  bv  the  It. .man  chief*  and  commanders.  Hclpto 
had  sent  Polvbiu*  to  explore  the  western  coast  which  was 
surveyed  bv  that  officer  for  about  800  miles,  consequently 


•  IIuk^ikm  rVriptus.  is  Hsdssi't  Goof  Gray.  Mis  .  las*.  I.  Re 
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penetrated  Into  the  regions  of  Atlas,  describing  im  lofty  ai_d 
rugged  steeps  richly  clothed  with  forest*.   Under  Veeunstw 
Cornelius  Balbua  made  an  expedition  into  the  desert,  recetv 
ing  the  submission  of  C'ydamus  (Gadamis),  and  Gamma 
(Geraia),  but  we  can  scarcely  identify  Buin  with  llonioa.* 

Alexandria  meantime,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the 
luxurious  consumption  of  Rome,  acquired  a  great  extension 
of  commerce.  She  opened  a  regular  communication  with 
India,  and  also  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  Both  are  described  In  an  uuportnnt  com- 
mercial work  written  in  the  first  century,  called  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrtan  Mw.  The  African  course  terminate*  at 
Rhapta,  a  promontory  and  flourishutg  port,  the  prs-ition  of 
xx  hich,  however,  from  the  usual  causes  of  changed  nnniea 
and  vogue  descriptions,  hi  open  to  controversy.  Vincent  fixes 
it  at  Quiioa.  while  G«*eJm  makes  it  Mogadon*,  not  quite  a 
third  j«art  of  the  distance  from  the  ascertained  iioint  of  cape 
Aromata  (Gardafui).  But  the  former  has  one  conspicuous 
feature ;  five  tucressivc  large  estuaries,  wltich  •  iosselin  owns 
himself  unable  to  find  within  Its  limits,  but  which  actually 
occur  a  little  north  of  Quoila,  in  the  mouths  of  the  gnat 
river  (luillimanci.  There  set  In*  little  ronm  to  hesitate, 
therefore.  In  fixing  Uhar.ua  at  Unilim.  Thegold  of  the  Zam 
Im  -e  had  not  reached  this  the  exports  from  which  too 
tuned  only  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  slaves.! 

About  a  century  after  Ptolemy  published  his  gectjniphieal 
work,  the  most  complete  est'  any  in  ancient  times.  On  tht 
eastern  coast  he  adds  to  thai  described  in  tlte  Pcri|du<  ao 
additional  range,  stretching  south-cast  fnm  Rhapta  to  an 
other  promontory  and  port  called  Priisum ;  eonsiderubi) 
south-east  from  which  lay  a  large  Island,  Mcniilhios,  evi 
dently  Madagascar.  According  U>  Gosselin,  Prasum  Is  Bra- 
ve, while  Vincent  make*  it  MozamMque;  but  the  south 
easterly  direction  of  the  coast  seems  to  limit  It  to  cape  Del 
gado.  This  too  would  harmonize  with  Ptolemy's  singula* 
theory  of  a  great  austral  continent  extending  from  Pramun  to 
the  coast  of  the  Bine  (China),  thus  making  the  Indian  nceaa 
an  Immense  Inland  sea. 

In  regard  to  the  W.  boundary,  Ptolemy's  ideas  seem  by 
no  means  very'  precise.  His  graduation  shows  an  extent  of 
coast  which  would  reach  far  Into  tropical  Africa ;  yet  the 
Canaries  are  placed  opposite  to  hi*  most  southern  limit, 
which  would  thus  seem  to  have  scarcely  reached  beyond 
Morocco.  Gossctin  accuses  him  of  having  employed  the 
material*  afforded  by  three  different  voyages  along  the  same 
line  of  coast,  supposing  them  to  apply  to  separate  and  sue 
cessivc  parts,  thereby  trebling  its  extent;  but  we  must  hesi- 
tate in  imputing  to  this  eminent  geographer  an  error  so  tin 
grani4 

On  the  side  of  central  Africa,  Ptolemy  delineates  a  very 
extensive  region,  reaching  far  south,  which  he  names  Inte- 


rior Libya.  It  contain*  two  spacious  hikes,  the  Llbvan  t 
Die  fffnftnn,  receiving  the  great  rivers  Glr  and  Niger,  de- 
rived from  chnin*  of  lofty  mountains.  A  number  of  cities 
are  inserted  which  cannot  be  recognised  by  modert  sine*. 
But  the  remarkable  circumstance  k  that  these  obi  •.  •  ap- 
pear contiguous  to,  and  even  connected  with  others,  o.  .  un- 
equivocally belong  to  northern  Africa.  Hence  Gomel  i  and 
other  writers  conclude  that  bis  Interior  Lyhia  was  not  en- 
UiU  Africa,  but  merely  the  region  along  the  northern  hooters 
of  the  desert.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  former, 
described  as  a  region  of  mountain,  river,  and  lake,  all  on  a 
great  scale,  (war*  very  little  resemblance  to  the  desert  border 
of  northern  Africa.  Our  Impression  is  that  Ptolemy,  receiv- 
ing his  intelligence  from  caravans  coming  E.  from  Bonus* 
to  the  Nile,  not  from  those  crossing  the  great  desert,  was  Ig, 
nornnt  of  the  extent  of  the  latter,  snd,  consequently  ,  of  the 
Interval  separating  northern  from  central  Africa:  and  that 
be  hence  supposed  and  delineated  the  two  ns  almost  in  con- 
tact. Yet  tills  geisxrapher  had  received  intelligence  of  two 
marches,  one  by  Julius  Materaus  from  Gyrene,  the  other  by 
Scpuaiu*  Floecus  from  Gamma,  who  during  periods  re- 
spectively of  three  and  four  months,  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  the  Ethiopians.  Pudemy  scarcely  gives  credit  to 
routes  of  such  an  extent ;  but  he  lays  down  Agysimba  (per- 
haps Agadiz),  Into  which  they  penetrated,  as  the  most 
southerly  known  region.  As  it  contains  neither  rivers  nor 
lakes,  it  cannot  be  central  Africa;  but  If,  In  the  manner 
above  supposed,  he  was  ignorant  how  far  south  that  region 
lay,  the  length  of  the  marches  would  necessarily  oblige  htm 
to  protract  Agysimba  beyond  tt.4 

In  the  seventh  century  ■  grand  revolution  changed  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  follower*  of  Mohammed,  inspired 
by  ' 


atkal  zeal.  Issued  forth  from  Arabia,  and  not  only 
the  Roman  ensure,  but  «|iread  their  conquests  and 
tents  oxer  countries  never  x  wted  by  the  Roman  arms. 


•  Urn,  IfsSnr  Nil.,  lib.  v..  e»p-  l-S. 
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gave  an  entirely  new  face. 


vh<-  Romans.  The  Sahara,  seme*  which  no  regular 
i  v*  -n>ve»r*  in  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  was  ;  -  a 
•vuini  by  them  in  ditfrrrnl  direction*.  Their  dispersion 
was  uded  by  the  ureal  sehtarn  between  the  dynastic*  of  the 
Mdvuwidw  and  OromiadV-s.  The  vanquished  parly,  in  Inrst: 
u>lv rmsf-d  tt»f  drwrt.  and  formed  settlements,  where. 

«Vr  ihr  Uiic  of  Frilatas  or  Foulnhs,  they  still  exist  as  a 
i  >ce  t-ntirelv  distinct  (nsii  the  Negroes.  Their  possessions 
»x  e  uW  along;  a  grva:  river  called  by  them  the  Nile  of  the 
N-tiTrte*.  whica.  however,  wai  not,  as  long  euppiscd,  our 
Nigter.  but  a  tributary  flowing  into  It  from  the  ea.it,  termed 
by  Clapprrton  the  Quarrama  or  Zlrmie.  Ghana,  the  mod- 
«-rn  Kslmi  wis  then  the  chief  sent  both  of  empire  ami  com- 
The  sovereign  displayed  a  pomp  unrivnlled  in  Af- 


bis  throne  adorned  with  a  mass  of  pun;  gold, 
the  commerce  by  which  the  city  was  enriched, 
was  found  to  a  country  to  the  south,  called  Wunga- 
rKd  by  numerous  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  where 
■at  extracted  from  alluvial  earth.  There  is  evl- 
coofujion  here,  as  gold,  in  alluvial  departs,  U 
in  countries  far  to  the  west !  the  error  |irobnbly 
arisiag  from  the  channel  by  which  it  was  bnsaght.  Farther 
n*  on  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  Edrisi  represents  Bcrissa 
a  .<l  Ti-ka,  which  serin  to  have  been  recognised  by  Clapper- 
toe  in  Becshee  and  (Jirkwa,  still  considerable  towns.  Far- 
t>  r  lo  that  direction,  Kuku,  a  great  and  flourishing  kingdom, 
i<  evidently  Bornou,  the  capital  of  which  still  bears  that 
asm*- :  while  K nucha,  twenty  day*  to  the  sooth,  and  distin- 
guished by  it*  arts  and  industry,  appears  pretty  clearly  lo  he 
the  I^yfwn  of  lien  ham.  Returning  to  Ghana,  and  prorecd- 
irg  down  the  river,  we  are  conducted  to  Tocrur,  an  inferior, 
set  large  ami  powerful  kingdom.  It  appears  evidently  to  be 
rJeeraton,  which,  in  a  dueuxuent  quoted  by  Clappertnn.  Is 
i  called  Takror.    Sala,  two  days*  Journey  lower,  cannot 

of  the 


that  city,  and  of  Geuni  Jenne).  lot  rival.  The  English  and 
French  ton  rid  a  eoruddurnblc  Portuguese  population  on  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  many  words  of  that  language  cur- 
rent among  the  people  of  Bambouk.  Yet  nothing  was  done 
to  correct  the  Arabian  idea  of  the  Niger  rolling  westward 
Into  the  ocean ;  and  the  Senegal  was,  therefore,  conaidered 
as  fonuing  Its  lower  course,  though  Di  Barns  expresses 
wonder  that  after  paving  Uirough  so  many  regions,  it  should 
nut  have  rolled  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  Portuguese  formed  leading  settlements  at  Eltninn  on 
the  Gold  ((Mist,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Formosa, 
which  has  now  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Niger.  They  h  am 
cd  that  the  rulers  here,  on  their  accession,  were  accii«iomed 
to  send  ambaMMtdors  about  £50  leagues  into  the  Interior  to 
the  court  of  a  prince  named  Agane.  from  whom,  as  from  a 
sujierior  lord,  certain  symbols  were  received,  wliich  formed 
the  prince's  Investiture.  This  potentate,  during  the  hilar 
new,  was  screened  from  view  by  a  -ilk  curtain,  and  only  at 
the  close  his  foot  was  put  forth,  to  which  they  did  homage.* 
Major  Rennell,  with  seeming  reason,  presumes  this  to  be 
the  king  of  Ghana ;  and  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and 


beyond  Tocrur,  when  it  Is  nearly 
In  that  direction  the  island  of  Ulil,  nt 
i  of  the  great  river,  whence  all  the  countries  on  its 
■  supplied  with  salt.   This  wns  pretty  evidently 
by  Walet.  the  great  mart  for  the  salt  of  the  north 
r«Vs>-rt  .  and  its  being  reached  across  the  great  lake  Dib- 
ble nngbt  attach  to  it  the  idea  of  an  island.* 

About  four  centuries  after  Edrisi,  central  Africa  was  vis- 
lied  and  described  by  l^eo,  a  Moslem  Spaniard,  who  was 
even  sumamed  Africanas.t  A  great  change  hod  now  taken 
place.  Tim  burton  having  risen  to  be  the  most  powerful  city, 
thr  chief  seat  of  commerce  and  splendour,  the  mart  for  gold. 
The  neighbouring  states,  including  even  Ghana,  called  now 
Kana,  bad  become  Its  tributaries.  This  writer  mentions 
fbs-D'St  under  that  name,  and  adds  fiw  the  first  time  other 
stales  that  full  subrts*. — Cxssina.  Guber.  Zcgzeg,  and  Zan- 
fara.    Eyeo,  under  the  name  of  Gagn,  is  Justly  described  as 


,  is  the  Jenne  of  Park.  Thus  all  tills 
oat  of  the  continent  had  assumed  nearly  the  shape  which 
it  has  ever  tin  re  retained. 

So  si  after  began  that  grand  career  of  maritime  enterprise, 
which  verm  mated  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  African 
continent  atd  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India.  It  was 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  Portuguese,  and  proceeded  by 
rradnal  steps,  from  the  rounding  of  Cape  Bojador  In  U33  by 
Gillaxjez,  to  the  memorable  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
H  i  •(»-  in  H97,  by  Vasro  de  Gain  A.  During  this  long  period, 
at  every  successive  point,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
peoemtc  mto  the  interior.  These  were  inspired,  not  only  hy 
the  n-pnrv  of  gold  mines  and  other  objects  of  commerce,  but 
still  rii  -tf  by  the  hope  of  reaching  the  court  of  n  mysterious 
peromarp  named  Prester  John.  This  name  appears  to  have 
1  in  reports  brought  by  Rubruquis  and  other  early 
of  a  ruling  Ncslorian  bishop  tn  central  Africa. 

arrived  of  a  Christian  prince  in 
.  the  name  Prestor  John  settled  down  upon  him  : 
t  of  the  bread tti  of  the  Continent,  they  supposed 
.  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  his 
iotons  might  be  found.  The  commanders  were  there- 
fore instru'tel  on  every  new  discovery  to  make  their  first 
iMjtcn  risxeming  Prtster  John ;  and  though  total  Igno- 
rance •  as  every  where  professsed,  they  persevered,  nnd  re- 
ally »rvir  to  have  sent  cmba».ves  even  to  Tlmbuctisi.  pi 
Cams  bar  given  a  pretty  correct  account  of  the  position  of 


there  appear*  a  very  large  lake  uiiuied 
Guardin.  which,  from  the  site  and  n  rude  resemblance  of 
name,  we  suspect  to  be  the  Tchad ;  but  D'Anville,  finding 
no  authority  In  Its  support,  expunged  it.  The  Pnriuginssr 
also  formed  considerable  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Congo, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  they  still  retain :  and  their  mis- 
sionaries penetrated  b>  some  distance  inland.  After  |>a>sing 
the  cape,  and  on  the  way  lo  India,  they  sailed  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Melinda  and  Mom- 
basa. The  king  of  Portucal  had  fire  viausly  sent  out  two 
envoys.  Covilhnm  and  De  Fayva,  to  reach  India  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sua.  Their  notices  and  observations,  coupled  with 
those  of  the  circumnavigator*,  first  conveyed  to  Europe  a 
full  view  of  the  outline  and  circuit  of  this  vast  continent. 

Govilhtim,  in  returning,  settled  in  Abyssinia,  and  trans 
mittcd  such  accounts  as  induced  his  sovereign  to  send  thith- 
er a  succession  of  missionaries,  thnsigh  whom  copious  ac- 
counts were  received  of  thai  remarkable  country,  scarcely 
at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  The y  did  not,  however,  carry 
discovery  far  Into  the  Interior  of  the  continent ;  and  indeed 
such  Ignorance  prevailed  on  the  subject,  that  in  the  maps 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Abyssinia  and  Congo  are  brought 
nearly  into  contact,  while  the  Nile  rises  almost  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  Europe  meantime  a  grow  ing  Interest  was  excited  in- 
specting the  course  of  the  Niger,  the  country  of  gold,  aad 
the  trade  of  Timbuctoo.    It  was  heightened  by  the  conquest 
of  that  city  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  cenlury.t    In  161H,  tin  English  company  was  form 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  thither,  by  ascending  the 
Gambia,  supposed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  They 
stmt  out  Captain  Thompson,  who,  leaving  his  vessel  nt  Kas 
san,  went  in  a  boat  to  Tcnda,  which  no  European  had  yet 
reached ;  but  he  was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  natives, 
another  body  of  whom,  instigated  by  the  Portuguese,  at 
tucked  and  massacred  most  of  the  men  in  the  vessel.  An 
other  crew,  sent  to  reinforce  him,  fell  almost  all  victims  In 
the  climate.    In  lG-Ju.  Captain  Richard  Jobson  came  out 
with  a  larger  armament,  and,  undismayed  by  these  evil  u 
dings,  made  his  way  considerably  higher  than  his  precur 
sors.    He  even  supposed,  on  erroneous  information,  that  he 
was  near  Timbucton,  and  returned  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
tively resuming  In-  researches,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
quarrel  with  the  merchants,  who  lost  courage,  and  dropped 
the  undertaking.? 

A  century  elapsed  without  farther  effort,  till  the  Duke  of 
Chnndos,  director  of  the  African  Company,  entertained  the 
idea  of  enlarging  its  scanty  profits  by  opening  a  communica- 
tion w  ith  the  country  of  gold.  He  sent  out,  in  ITv'.i.  Captain 
Bartholomew  Htibbs,  who,  having  procured  canoes,  pushed 
vigorously  up  the  river.  On  passing  the  falls  of  Barraconda, 
however,  the  stream  beenme  hi  many  places  so  extremely 
shallow,  that  even  his  little  bouts  could  scarcely  be  dragged 
upward.    He  1 
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nothing  near  i 

been  represented."  The  Gambia,  at  a  little  distance  up- 
ward, was  described  as  dwindling  Into  a  mere  rivulet.  It 
had  no  communication  with  tlie  Senegal,  or  with  any  lake. 
He  nowhere  heard  the  Niger  named,  nnd  had  great  doubts 
If  such  a  river  existed.  Moore,  a  zealous  agent  of  the  com 
pan;-,  strenuously  repelled  this  conclusion,  and  endeavoured 
lo  overwhelm  him  by  quoting  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Leo,  tint 
other  high  nnthoritics ;  but  Silbbs,  though  unnble  to  meet 
him  on  this  ground,  continued  net  the  less  steadily  to  affirm 
what  he  bad  seen  with  his  own  eycs.(    In  fact,  nolwitn 
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,  nor  obtained  any  intel- 


larilicr  discoveries  iii  this 
iigeuce  ill'  tile  real  Niger. 

The  French  meantime  were  making  greater  exertion*  on 
lite  Senegul,  which  they  early  chose  as  their  place  of"  set- 
tlement. About  DEM),  a  commercial  Intercourse,  had  been 
opened  by  some  merchants  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe,  without 
any  settlement.  Uie  crews  merely  erecting  temporary  hubi 
during  their  stay.*  They  wen*  obliged,  however,  in  11164,  to 
give  way  to  the  great  West  India  Company,  whose  privilege 
included  also  western  Africa.  In  nine  yearn,  however,  it 
tell ;  and.  on  its  ruins  was  erected  a  second,  succeeded  by  a 
i bird,  fourth,  and  filth,  which  last  iru  merged  in  the  Mis- 
•  i«*ippi  srheme.  These,  like  skniilur  inrrcantilo  associa- 
tions, were  all  disastrous  ;  but  each  had  it*  interval  of  activ- 
ity, during  which  a  good  deul  was  done  to  extend  dhcovery 
and  trade.  The  chief  efforts  were  made  by  the  Sieur  Brue, 
appointed  governor  in  10M7.  From  Port  St-  IajuIs,  where  a 
settlement  was  now  formed,  he  linnnsliately  sailed  up  the 
.fiver,  with  a  view  to  adjust  some  differences  with  the  Sirn- 
tik  or  king  of  the  Foulnhs,  and  open  a  trade  with  its  upper 
regions.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  and  had  boped 
to  reach  Galium,  but  wns  obliged  to  stop  at  Giorel,  where 
he  creeled  a  fort.  In  lflWH  he  reached  Gallam.  and  arrived 
at  the  rock  of  Fclu,  which  stop*  the  nnvicniinn  for  large 
liark*.  At  Dramancl  he  fixed  on  a  position  tor  a  fort,  which 
wa*  sotui  after  erected  under  the  name  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
became  the  centre  of  French  Interior  trade.  Through  the 
exertions  of  one  C'<un|iagnon,  he  acquired  a  full  account  of 
liamhouk,  and  iu  gold  mines,  the  most  productive  in  Africa, 
lie  laid  before  the  company  a  plan  for  conquering  the  coun- 
iry.  which  lie  undertook  to  edect  with  l'JOU  men,  but  could 
neither  obtain  the  requisite  authority  nor  means.  He  made 
diligent  inquiries  respecting  the  regions  beyond,  and  obtained 
pretty  distinct  accounts  of  Bambarm,  the  lake  Maberia 
llibbie),  and  Tlmbuctoo.  Respecting  the  Niger,  two 
»lto  statement*  were  made.  According  to  one.  it  1 
westward,  and  divided  into  the  throe  branches  of  the  Gam- 
bia, the  Faleme,  and  the  Senegal ;  while  others  asserted  it* 
'-•mrtsv  to  lie  eastwnrd.  The  former  continued  to  be  Ihc 
(•opuinr  belie! ;  but  D'Anville,  who  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  had  access  to  the  best  document*, 
lie-came  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  river  quite  distinct 
from  the  Senegal,  which  flowed  eastward,  and  wn*  the  one 
ihnt  pruned  by  Timbuctoo.  Upon  this  principle  he  form 
cd  his  map  of  Africa,  a  wonderful  effort  of  sagacity  and 
ability,  and  which,  In  fact,  is  still  tolerably  correct  as  to 
i  great  part  of  that  continent.!  By  restricting  Abyssinia 
and  Congo  to  their  true  limits,  and  obliterating  imaginary 
le.iiures,  this  great  geographer  first  exhibited  Uint  vast  inte- 
'i-T  blank  which  so  strongly  excited  tile  curiosity  and  cn- 
xrnrise  of  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  Africnn  discovery  slumbered  in  Britain  till 
IT*,  when  it  bum  forth  with  an  ardour  which  led  to  tho 
most  splendid  results.  In  that  year  was  formed  Uie  Afri- 
can Association,  composed  of  n  number  of  distinguished  In- 
dividuals, anions  whom  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Bcaufoy 
took  the  lend.  Ledyord  wo*  sent  to  penetrate  by  way  of 
Egypt,  and  Lucas  by  that  of  Tripoli.  The  former,  who, 
with  an  iron  frame,  had  travelled  great  part  of  the  world  on 
fool,  excited  great  expectations  ;  but  unhappily  a  fever  ear- 
ned him  off  In  lure  leaving  Cairo.  Mr.  Lucas,  long  vice- 
consul  at  Morocco,  hail  tho  advantage  of  understanding 
perfectly  the  African  languages.  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
ibtainius  the  concurrence  of  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli;  and  had 
-el  nut  for  Ferjwn.  but  was  nrrested  by  an  Insurrection 
among  toe  Arab  tribe*.  Valuable  Information,  however, 
was  obtained  from  several  intelligent  natives,  confirmed  by 
ihe  testimony  of  Ben  Alii,  n  merchant  who  happened  to  br< 
in  London,  and  hnd  travelled  far  Into  the  Interior.  From 
the**  sources  pretty  co|iious  account*  were 
'pec-ling  the  great  countrie*  of  Bomou  and 
i «iter  of  which  hod  become  Uie  chief  among  the  states  of 
ssa.  The  informants  described  also  a  great  caravan 
raMe  across  Uie  continent,  from  Tripoli  to  Asiente  or  Ashnn- 
ice,  tiehind  Uie  Gold  coast.  In  tiii*  course  It  crossed  the 
great  central  river,  described,  however,  a*  flowing  to  the 
westward.  It  was,  In  fact.  Uie  Arabian  Nile  of  the  Ne- 
groes, the  Quarrama  of  Ctnpperton,  which  in  that  direction 
proceeded  to  Uie  main  river,  of  which  it  Is  only  a  tributary. 
Rennel  1,  having  Uiesc  materials  put  into  In-  hnnds,  and  not 
being  aware  of  any  central  river  but  one,  reversed  the  di- 
rection given  by  D'Anville  to  the  Niger,  making  it  flow 
westward  to  the  ocean  by  the  channel  of  Uie  Senegal.  At 
the  same  time  Bornou.  understood  to  lie  descrilied  as  bor 
derlng  on  Nubia,  wa*  carried  for  to  the  north  and  east  of 
it*  real  position,  and  the  bordering  countries  displaced  in 
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formed  decidedly  a  retrograde 
phy.* 

The  Association  now  turned  their  attention  to  W.  Al'itra. 
and  engaged  Major  Houghton,  for  some  time  consul  at  Mo 
roc cxi,  to  proceed  from  Uie  Gambia.  He  went  on  foot,  iio 
prudently  loaded  wiUi  a  quantity  of  valuable  articles,  lie 
paused  unmolested  through  Medina  and  Bam  bonk  ;  but  on 
reaching  the  territory  of  Uie  Moors,  he  was  seduced  by  that 
people  into  Uie  desert,  where  he  was  citiier  killed  or  abnn 
dotted  to  perish. f 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Association  lust  no 
time  in  seeking  a  substitute,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
engage  Mr,  Mungo  Purk.  That  genUemsn,  in  December, 
1705,  set  out  from  the  Gambia,  and  passed  through  Medina, 
Hondo u,  Giillam,  Kasson,  and  Kaarta.  Having  suffered  on 
the  w  ny  severe  spoliation,  he  was  seized  and  detained  long 
in  captivity  by  Uie  Moors  of  Ludaiuur.  He  contrived  to  e# 
cape-,  and,  Uiough  in  extreme  distress,  made  his  way  thiough 
the  kingdom  ol  Bambarra  to  Sego,  iu  capital.  This  formed 
a  crisis  in  African  geography,  for  he  tiiere  saw  "  the  long- 
sought  majestic  Niger,  glittering  hi  Uie  morning  sun.  as 
broad  a*  Uie  Thame's  at  Westminster,  and  flow  ing  slowly 
to  the  eastward."  The  extent  of  the  city,  it*  crowded  po|iu- 
latino,  and  Ihe  numerous  canoes  on  Uie  river,  presented  al- 
together a  scene  litUc  expected  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Park  penetrated  down  the  Niger  as  far  a*  Silla,  but  his  de» 
unite  condition,  and  Uie  formidable  accounts  of  the  bigotry 
at  Jenne  and  Timbuctoo,  deterred  him  from  pro 
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prevailing 
ceeding  tardier. 

This  traveller's  arrival  in  England  in  December,  1797, 
with  accounts  of  such  important  discoveries,  raised  higher 
Uian  ever  Uie  enthusiasm  tor  African  discovery.  He  retired 
into  private  life ;  but  the  Association  obtained  the  services 
of  Hornemann,  a  Geruiuu,  who  posscsw-d  many  requisites 
of  a  traveller.  He  w  uit  by  way  of  Egy  pi  to  Feuan,  thenco 
Into  central  Africa,  and  appears  to  have  penetrated  by  way 
of  Cashnn  to  Nyrt'e  on  Uie  Niger,  w  here  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  climate.  The  same  fate  befel  Mr.  Nicholl*.  who  at- 
tempted to  reach  Uie  Niger  by  way  of  the  gulf  of  Benin. 
Some  years  before,  Mr.  Browne,  nn  enterprising  Individual, 
by  his  own  resources  had  penetrated  by  way  of  Egypt  into 
Uie  interior  country  of  Durfour,  aboul  midway  between 
Abyssinia  and  Bonnie.  He  obtained  there  some  important 
detached  notices  respe-cling  Uie  neighbouring  nations,  rind 
Uie  origin  of  the  While  river,  or  main  branch  of  ihe  Nile, 
said  to  rise  in  Uie  mountainous  territory  of  Donga. 

Meantime  Park's  mind  was  inlenmiy  bent  on  Africa; 
and  through  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  bad 
commanded  a  vessel  employed  in  tho  Zaire  or  Congo,  he 
became  persuaded  thai  Uiat  river  was  the  termination  of 
the  Niger.  Being  invited  by  government  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  he  readily  accepted  it,  and  Its  arrange 
menu  were  udjusicd  wiUi  a  view  to  his  hypothesis.  On 
Uie  4tii  of  May,  1805,  he  departed  from  the  Gambia,  with  a 
well-appointed  party  of  upwards  of  forty  ;  but  the  harassing 
attacks  of  the  natives,  with  Uie  pestilential  influence  of  Ihe 
rainy  season,  reduced  them  bi  seven  before  Uiey  reached 
Uie  Niger.  He  proceeded  downward,  however,  md  at  San- 
sanding  obtained  materials  for  constructing  a  schooner  forty 
feet  long,  which  ho  named  the  Joliba;  and  on  the  17th  No- 
vember, 1805,  set  sail  to  explore  Uie  mysteries  of  Interim 
Africa.  It  appears  that  he  pruned  Timbucton,  and  made 
his  way  down  Uie  river  to  Bouma,  where  Uie  king  of  Youri, 
indignant  at  having  receiveel  no  presents,  pursued  vvidi  a 
large  body  of  men,  and  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  and  rocky 
channel.  Park  and  his  companions,  unable  to  resist,  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  attempting  to  reach  she  shore, 
but  were  drowned.  Hi*  papers  arc  reported  lo  be  still  iu 
Uie  king's  possession,  having  never  been  recovered. 

A  German  named  Roentgen  attempted  to  penetrate  by  way 
of  Morocco,  and  set  out  in  1HU0  from  M<  godojc ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  murdered  by  bis  guides.  Some  intelli- 
gence wa*  gleaned  from  Adams  and  Riley,  two  Americans, 
who  were  successively  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Saba 
ra;  but  much  uncertainty  attaches  lo  their  statements.  In 
1809,  the  Association  engaged  Uie  service*  of  the  celebrated 
Burkhardt,  who  undertook  to  accompany  the  Interior  cara 
van  from  Cairo.  While  preparing  hiinsrlf  for  Uie  expedition, 
he  ninde  excursions  through  Nubia,  and  also  through  Syria 
ond  Arabia,  his  observation*  on  which  have  lietn  putilSdiod, 
and  are  extremely  valuable.  Iu  1817.  however,  w  hen  about 
to  set  out  on  his  main  destination,  he  fell  a  victim  to  dyscn 
lery. 

The  public  mind  continued  to  be  Intently  fixed  on  African 
discovery ;  partly  from  a  wish  to  learn  the  real  state  of 
countries  so  difficult  to  explore  and  so  different  from 


of  the  temperate  gone,  and  partly,  and  perhaps  princl|Kil|y, 
from  absurdly  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  th« 
commerce  that  might  he  carried  on  with  Uie  natives.  A 
length  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Harrow 
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to  make  a  more  extensive  effort  than  ever, 
up  the  hypoUitssia  of  Uie  identity  of  the  Niger 
and  ("onjii.  two  expedition!!  were  prepared;  one  to  ascend 
the  Utter  riveT.  anotiier  to  descend  the  former.  Captain  Tuc- 
key,  who  commanded  the  first,  sailed  from  Knglaml  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  arrived  in  June  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
The  party  proceeded  for  some  time  with  great  spirit;  hut 
being  obliged  by  the  cataracts  to  leave  their  boat*,  mid  pro- 
fool  through  a  rugged  country  affording  little  shel- 
r  became  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Hi- 


obliged 

all  the 


to 

■  expe- 

,  denlined  to  go  down  the  Niger,  was  commanded  by 
Major  PeddK*,  who  endeavoured  to  reach  the  interior 
through  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  Having  died  before 
the  march  began,  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Caiuphell, 
who  reached  the  Foulah  frontier ;  but  the  sovereign,  jealous 
of  their  design*,  detained  them  under  various  pretests,  till 
exhausted  jopplles  and  general  sickness  nMiged  them  to  re- 
turn. Immediately  alter  Captain  ('nmpbell  died,  and  his 
fate  was  snared  by  Lieutenant  Stokoe.  just  as  he  had  plan- 
ned a  new  expedition.  Captain  Gray  of  the  Royal  African 
i  penetrated  by  another  mute  Gallant,  but  could  not  ob- 


government.  A  new  opening  was  afforded 
i  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  who,  Inspired  with  a  desire  of 
improvement  new  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  cultivated 
European  coonexwm.  and,  through  the  judicious  conduct  of 
cj«,«ul  Warrington,  was  rendered  friendly  to  Britain.  Hold- 
tag  Kenan  tributary,  and  having  a  cmnmnndlng  influence 
over  the  central  states,  he  could  secure  the  «sife  passage  of 
a  traveller  through  a  great  part  of  Africa.  Under  hi*  aus- 
pices, in  1619,  Mr.  Kitchie  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  reached 
Fetzan ;  but  through  the  climate,  and  Uie  treacherous  ill 
[  of  the  sultan,  they  incurred  such  severe  illnesses 


This  failure  did  not  prev  ent  the  speedy  formation  of  nn- 
otn.r  expedition,  for  which  a  more  fortunate  destiny  was 
reserved.  Its  chiefs.  Major  Denham,  Lieutenant  Clapper- 
ton,  and  I>.  Oudney,  arrived  at  Tripoli  in  November,  ItSl. 
Next  spring  they  proceeded  to  Fezzan ;  but  through  the 
neglect  of  the  sultan  were  unahle  to  procure  camels  which 
obliged  lVnlmm  to  return  In  Tri|x>li.  Here  he  received  as- 
surances of  protection  from  Boo  Khnlloon,  a  great  Arab 
stave-merchant,  who  was  setting  out  for  the  very  countries 
which  he  sought  to  explore.  Under  his  guidance,  the  par- 
ty, ra  the  end  of  1823,  began  their  route  through  the  great 
desert,  passing  between  the  territories  of  the  two  remarka- 
ble native  tribe*,  the  Tuaricks  and  the  Tibboos.  Thev  then 
travelled  for  a  fortnight  amid  hills  of  moving  sand,  without 
the  -l.gL.leM  vestige  of  life  or  vegetation.    Hoon  afliT 


Ihej 

eatered  Konem.  the  northern  province  of  Bornou.  At  Lari 
Ihey  came  in  view  of  lake  Tchad,  the  great  interior  sea  of 
Africa.  900  miles  long,  receiving  two  great  n vers,  and  con- 
taining numerous  islands.  In  proceeding  along  Its  eastern 
shoo-  they  vmted  most  parts  of  Komou  and  Its  chief  cities 
of  Kouka  (Kukn  of  Edrisi).  New  Bimle,  and  Angornou. 
That  kingdom,  once  the  most  powerful  In  central  Africa, 
had  about  thirty  years  Before  been  conquered  and  dreadful- 
ly ravaged  by  the  Fellatas  from  lloussa  ;  but  a  private  indi- 
vidual, by  valour  and  ability,  had  reasserted  its  independ- 
ence and  driven  out  the  enemy.  That  person,  under  the 
title  of  Sheik,  exercised  all  the  real  power,  while  he  suffered 
the  legitimate  king  to  reign  In  empty  pomp.  Major  Denham 
•ton  visited  the  smaller  kingdom  of  Mandnra,  bounded  by 
an  almost  Interminable  range  of  mountains  filled  with  sav- 
age tribes,  who  are  hunted  down  for  slaves.  In  Lngyun, 
situated  along  the  great  river  Shary,  which  falls  into  the 
Tchad,  he  found  a  people  more  ingenious  and  industrious 
than  th'xe  «f  Bornou. 

Meantime  Clnppcrtisi  and  Oudney  were  making  nn  expe- 
dition thrmgh  Houhoi,  the  most  interesting  region  of  central 
Africa.  It  was  found  inhabited  by  the  Fellatas,  a  people 
having  nothing  of  the  Negro  features,  but  apparently  de- 
fr»m  the  great  body  of  Moslem  Arabs,  who  had 

•  superior  to 
r,  cultivating  the 
manufacturing 
The  sway  of  Ghana,  and  even  of  Cnssi- 
no,  had  been  transferred  to  Sac kn too  (Tnerur),  the  sultan 
of  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  over- 
ran alt  Hmusa.  and  for  some  time  occupied  Bomou.  Gha- 
na, howe rer.  under  the  name  of  Kano,  was  found  great  In 
Its  decay,  and  still  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  The  trans- 
acl»in«  were  extensive  and  well  arranged;  but  slaves  were 
the  «(»;>!<•  commodity.  Sarkntoo  was  found  considerably  lar- 
ger lh*o  Kano, and  the  traveller  was  hospitably  received  by 
solirj,  Beilo.   The  river  ftunrratnn  w  as  observed  traversing 


augrated  many  centuries  agou  They  were  quite 
the  Btmoaese  both  in  aspect  and  character,  cul 
land  with  greater  skill  and  diligence,  and  ma 


at  the  nearest  point  to  Sackatoo,  had  a  southward  course ; 
but  accounts  varied.  Whether  continuing  in  that  direction  II 
readied  the  sen,  or  making  a  great  circuit  emptied  Itself  into 
the  lake  Tchad.  The  traveller,  having  In  vain  solicited  the 
means  of  proceeding  to  the  river  and  the  coast,  returned  to 
Bornou  by  a  new  route,  which  enabled  him  to  see  Casxlna, 
a  capital  now  greatly  decayed.  Dr.  Oudney  died  early  on 
this  journey. 

The  British  government  determined  to  follow  up  these 


ployed  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  thence  to 
to  Sackatoo,  and  on  bis  way  explore  the  termination  of  the 
Niger.  Instead  of  attempting  to  ascend  the  river  of  Benin, 
be  was  advised  to  proceed  by  land  from  Badagry ;  but  from 
imprudent  exposure  to  Uie  climate  two  companions  died, 
and  he  became  sickly.  He  soon,  however,  reached  the 
Yarnba.  or  Kingdom  of  Ryes,  which  he  found  populous  and 
flourishing;  and  the  natives,  not  imbued  with  Mohamme- 
dan bigotry,  courteously  received  him.  lu  traversing  it  he 
crossed  the  chain  of  the  Kong  mountains,  peopled  to  the 
summit.  Leaving  Ynrribo,  and  passing  through  the  large 
cities  of  Kiama  and  Wawn,  he  reached  Bouissa  on  the  Ni- 
ger, where  he  received  a  confirmation  of  Park's  death,  and 
even  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Youri,  who  promised  to 
give  him  that  traveller's  books  and  papers;  but  this  visit 
was  delayed  till  ho  should  return  from  Saekaioo.  On  his 
way  thither  ho  passed  through  Nyffe,  a  highly  Improved 
territory,  though  dreadfully  laid  waste  by  the  Fellatas ;  and 
through  Zegxeg,  also  very  populous  ami  well  cultivated. 
At  rtaekatoo,  or  Snccntoo,  on  expedition  against  the  rebel 
territory  of  Goober  enabled  htm  to  procure  farther  Informa- 
tion. The  sultan,  however,  pre|sisse**cd  with  groundless 
jeulouMi-,  treated  turn  with  a  liarshn«-*»,  which,  with  pre 
vlous  sickness,  brought  this  spirited  traveller  to  a  premature 
grave.  His  servant.  Lander,  after  doing  the  last  duties,  con 
reived  the  plan  of  himself  exploring  the  termination  of  Uie 
Niger,  but  was  forcibly  prevented. 

The  information  attained  on  this  journey  nfTi.rdcd  the 
strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Niger  terminated  In  the 
sen.  Lander  on  his  return  submitted  to  government  a  plan 
for  proceeding  to  Boussa,  and  thence  navigating  the  stream 
downwards.  Government  agreed  to  furnish  the  means, 
though  promising  only  a  very  slender  reward.  In  March, 
1830,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  he  arrived  at  Badagry, 
and  proceeded  by  nearly  Uie  former  route  to  Bnuasa 
Thence  he  visited  Youri,  which  proved  a  very  rich  ami  pup 
ulou*  country  ;  but  the  king  treated  him  III,  and  he  hod  ik 
success  as  to  Park's  books  and  papers.  On  the  Island  ol 
Patashie,  below  Boussa,  he  procured,  with  great  difficulty 
two  canoes,  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  of  larger  si/Jc 
and  thus  began  Uie  navigation  down  the  Niger.  He  so.  n 
found  It  expand  Into  a  most  magnificent  river,  about  Unci 
miles  broad,  and  bordered  by  noble  forests.  The  large  isl 
nnd  of  Zagoshi  presented  an  active  scene  of  Industry  and 
navigation,  and  by  a  large  force  of  armed  canoes  maintained 
Its  independence  of  the  neighbouring  states.  On  the  adjoin- 
ing shore  appeared  a  very  large  town,  named  Rabha.  Far- 
ther down.  Egga.  another  great  port  on  Uie  river,  tcrminnttd 
tho  comparatively  clvillred  territory  of  Nyffe  ;  below  w  hich 
were  only  detached  states  of  a  very  turbulent  and  law  lees 
character,  among  which  serious  dangers  were  encountered. 
The  next  striking  object  was  the  influx  from  the  westward 
of  the  great  river  Tshaddn,  three  or  four  miles  broad,  and 


with  a  current  so  strong  that  they  soon  gave  up  t 
to  ascend  it.   They  learned,  however,  that  three 
nev  up  was  Fundnh,  of  whose  importance  th 
heard.   It  became  more  and  more  evident  that 


days'  jour- 
had  often 


was  to  terminate  In  Uie  sea,  and  that  the  numerous  river 
branches  w  hich  opened  Into  Uie  gulf  of  Benin  are  the  delta 
of  Uie  Niger.  Near  Uie  targe  town  of  Kirree,  they  passed 
the  one  which  runs  towards  Benin.  Here  the  natives  were 
almost  entirely  clothed  w  Uie  manufactures  of  Europe,  and 
had  fleets  of  large  canoes  adorned  with  European  articles. 
The  travellers,  however,  were  made  prfeonera,  and  earned 
down  to  Eboc.  Uie  great  mart  for  slaves  and  palm  oil,  with 
which  trade  the  natives,  who  ore  rude  and  dissolute,  do  not 
hesitate  to  combine  piracy.  With  great  difficulty,  and  the 
promise  of  a  high  ransom,  they  succeeded  in  getting  ar- 
rangements made  for  conveying  them  to  Uie  sea.  They 
reached  It  by  the  channel  called  by  Uie  Portuguese  Nun.  by 
the  English  Brass  River;  not  the  largest  of  the  rstuarirs, 
but  that  which  comes  In  the  most  direct  line  from  Uie  man. 
trunk.  Thus,  by  very  humble  agency,  was  solved  that 
grand  problem  in  African  geograohy,  in  the  search  aflc: 
which  so  many  abortive  efforts  han  been  made. 

This  important  discovery,  opening  a  water  communlca- 
rjon  into  the  very  centre  of  Uie  continent,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mercantile  world.  Mr.  M*Grcgor  Laird, 
and  some  other  gentleman  of  Liverpool,  entered  Into  an  as- 
sociation for  forming  a  vttlement  and  opening  a  trade  on  the 
Upper  Niger.  Two  steamers,  the  Quorrn  nnd  Alhurknh. 


r  .Niger.  . 
fitted  out ; 


a  I 
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■el,  was  laden  with  good*.  '  1 ' J i  •  ■  >  arrived  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Xun  nt  October,  JKti,  but  sudered  severely  from  sick- 
ness uiuul  the  swamps  of  tins  delta;  and  though  before  the 
end  of  the  year  they  reached  a  healthier  station,  the  survi- 
vors did  not  regain  their  licultli.  Id  the  course  of  the  next 
two  year*,  Mr.  Laird  u»ceaded  the  Tshndda,  and  reached 
Fundah,  nine  unlcs  inland,  which  he  found  a  large  city,  with 
neaily  40,0*10  inhabitants,  sltuau-d  lti  a  very  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain.  Its  commerce,  however,  had  been  much 
injured  by  war,  and  by  the  tyranny  of  lu  ruler,  from  who* 
power  Mr.  Laird  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping.  Mr.  Old- 
tield  in  the  Alburicah  sailed  about  100  mile*  up  this  river, 
but  neither  found  its  bunks  so  fruitful  uor  the  commerce  so 
active  as  on  the  Niger.  He  also  visited  Habba,  which 
proved  equally  extensive  with  Fundah.  The  streets  were 
crowded  and  dirty,  but  the  markets  spacious  and  well  ar- 
ranged. The  state  of  the  vessel  frustrated  the  attempt  to 
ascend  to  Boussa.  Lnrtder  had  unfortunately  died  of 
wound*  received  in  a  contest  with  the  native*.  The  expe- 
dition was  u fortunate  in  a  commercial  view,  the  only  val- 
uable article  being  ivory,  in  too  small  quantity  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  voyage.  As  the  natives,  however,  are  active 
and  eager  for  gain,  Mr.  Laird  conceives  that  this  and  other 
article*  could  be  supplied  to  almost  any  extent,  if  a  steady 
dim  mil  wore  once  understood  to  exist  for  them. 

Fiotu  Uie  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  interring  dlscov- 
erie*  have  also  been  made.  It  was  not  till  1050  that  the 
Dutch  formed  a  colony  nt  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
qukkly  became  flourishing.  Beyond  the  Karroo  desert  tiiey 
,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  interior 


ranges  of  the  Nieoweld  and  Hneuwgebirgc.  compelling  the 
natives  to  labour  as  slave*.   Towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
i  century.   Hparnnan  and  Vaillnnt  brought  interesting 
bis  of  the  scenery  of  this  tract,  and  Its  natural  produc- 


,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  settlement  having 
been  captured  by  Britain,  Mr.  Burrow,  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Macartney,  mode,  in  1797,  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and 
gave  striking  pictures  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  CaflVes,  and 
of  the  miserable  aspect  and  condition  of  the  Bosjesnians  or 
mountain  Hottentots.  In  1H01  Messrs.  Trutter  nnd  Bonier- 
ville  passed  the  Hneuwgeblrge,  discovered  the  large  stream 
of  the  Oruuge  river,  with  the  pastoral  trilie  of  the  Koranas, 
and  linnlly  arrived  at  Lattnkoo,  ca|«utl  of  the  Boshuanns,  a 
mote  industrious  and  improved  people  than  any  yet  known 
in  southern  Africa.  On  receiving  this  intelligence.  Lord 
Cnledon  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Donovan,  with  a  party  of 
twenty,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Mozambique  ;"  but 
K  considerably  beyond  Lattakoo,  they  were 

he  Rev.  Mr.  Cam^ll^^is^aMus'piinwIt  of  mission- 
ary objects,  considerably  extended  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  ol  Africa.  Beyond  I.attnkoo.  he  passed  through  a  suc- 
cession of  towns  always  rising  in  importance.  Kurrechane, 
the  last,  was  estimated  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants,  who, 
besides  agriculture,  showed  considerable  skill  ia  adorning 
their  habitations,  tanning  skins,  and  smelting  iron  and  cop- 
per. Dr.  Lichtcnsteln  and  Mr.  Burchell  made  Important 
observations  on  the  Boshuana  people :  but  neither  penetra- 
ted so  fur  as  Mr,  Campbell.  In  1843,  while  Mr.  Thompson 
was  at  Lauakon,  these  districts  were  Invaded  by  a  numer- 
ous and  formidable  CatTre  people,  from  the  vicinity  of  Ca|ie 
Natal.  These,  it  was  discovered,  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  a  still  more  powerful  tribe,  the  Zoolns, 
whose  chief.  Chaka,  could  muster  100.000  fighting  men. 
Vet  there  was  found  to  be  in  that  quarter  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  territory,  to  which  a  number  of  Ihitch  farmers  were 
induced  to  emigrate  ;  but  having  been  involved  In  boatiltric* 
with  this  savage  tribe,  they  have  of  late  suflercd  dreadfully, 
and  mnny  of  them  have  perished. 

During  the  years  1823  to  183ft,  Captain  Owen  was  employ- 
ed by  government  In  making  a  verv  careful  survey  both  of 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  he  obtained  much  Infor- 
mation respecting  the  former,  which  had  hitherto  been  very 
Imperfectly  known.  In  1837.  Sir  James  Alexander,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society,  performed  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  northwest  from  the  Cape,  into  the  country 
of  the  D.miaraa,  where  ho  penetrated  farther  than  any  for- 
mer traveller. 

After  all  that  has  recently  been  done  to  explore  Africa, 
there  still  remain  very  Important  points  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. The  most  Important  relates  to  the  courses  of  the 
Tshadda  and  the  Shary,  flowing  respectively  into  the  Niger 
and  lake  Tchad.  It  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  with  some, 
that  Inith  nre  one  stream,  pursuing  an  unbroken  course  from 
Uie  lake  to  the  river ;  but  the  fact  observed  by  Denhnm. 
that  the  Shary  flowed  Into  the  Tchad,  renders  this  physi- 
cally Impossible.  It  has  been  recently  conjectured  that  the 
Veou  may  he  Identical  with  the  Tshadda.  and  thus  unite 
the  tM-o  great  receptacles  ;  but  the  travellers,  who  crossed 
tint  river  and  went  a  great  way  along  Its  banks,  could  not 
well  be  mistaken  la  their  belief  of  Its  flowing  into  the 
It 
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have  their  sources  ia  Uie  mighty  chain  to  the  .oath  of 
M.mdura;  that  their  sources,  and  perhaps  some  of  their 
branches,  may  be  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

Another  object  should  be  to  connect  lake  Tchad  and  the 
surrounding  countries  with  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  exploring 
on  the  way  the  source  and  early  course  of  the  Bahr-ol- 
Ablad,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  wide  interval 
has  as  yet  been  only  broken  by  Brown's  journey  into  liar- 
four,  and  some  notice*  procured  by  him  respecting  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  An  expedition,  we  understand.  Is  at  pnat 
ent  pn.jec.usl  from  Egypt     the  head  of  the  Nile. 

There  remains  still  farther  to  the  south  ward  a  groat  mast 
of  unknown  territory,  between  the  Portuguese  settlement* 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  people  in  these 
have  formed  a  few  stations  on  the  Zuaubeze,  with  a  view 
to  the  traffic  in  gold  and  slnvcs;  and  they  have  others  oa 
the  eastern  coao.  whence  merchants,  with  similar  object*, 
penetrate  to  some  distance  in  the  interior.  Still  the  great 
body  of  the  country  remains  unexplored.  The  intimation* 
received  represent  It  as  occupied  by  numerous  tribes,  who 
have  mnde  some  progress  in  culture  and  the  arts.  To  ex- 
plore it  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  two  expedition* 
would  bo  necewary  ;  one  from  the  Cape  northward  as  far 
as  Bomoti  and  lloojwa;  the  other  across  the  continent,  be- 
tween Congo  and  Mozambique.  Both,  however,  would  be 
accompanied  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger;  nnd 
though  they  could  hardly  fall  to  add  to  our  know  ledge  of 
the  physical  structure  of  the  country,  we  incline  Ui  think 
that  they  would  be  of  little  or  no  importance  lu  other  re 

^FiilCA,  or  MAHADIAH,  a  sea-j*>rt  town  of  Barbary. 
E.  coast  reg.  Tunis.  110  m.  8.8.E.  Tunis,  lot.  1V>  3?  N  . 
long.  11°  It?  E.    It  mnv  contain  about  3000  inhab.,  and  is 


at  present  a  wretched  place,  surrounded  with  broken  down 
walls,  and  without  shops  or  bazars.  Formerly,  however, 
It  was  a  sea-port  and  fortress  of  very  considerable  import 
ance.  In  1550  it  was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament, 
under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  and  of  Dona  the 
famous  admiral  of  Charles  V.,  who  took  it  after  on  obsti- 
nate and  desperate  resistance.  But  being  found  to  be  un- 
tenable it  was  subsequently  abandoned.  (  Temple'*  .llgiera, 
<t-c,  U  p.  137.) 

APRIQUE  (ST.).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aveyron.  cap. 
arrond..  on  the  Sorgue,  lot.  43°  57'  N..  long.  1°  47'  15"  E. 
Pop.  4757.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley.  Streets  broad, 
but  bouses  mostly  old  and  ill  built.  It  has  tribunals  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  communal  college,  and 
on  agricultural  society ;  with  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth, 
coverlet*,  cotton  yarn  and  hosiery,  tanneries,  Jtc. ;  and  m 
very  commlcrnhtc  trade  in  wool,  cheese,  fee.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified. 

AC  ABLY,  a  town  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  cap.  of  an  oa 
sis,  on  the  caravan  road  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  lot.  iT7° 
44'  N.  long.  40  25'  E. 

AG  A  DIR.  or  SANTA  CRCZ,  a  sea-port  town  of  Moroc- 
co, on  the  Atlantic  orenn.  and  the  most  S.  in  the  empire, 
lat.  3CP  2G'  35"  N„  long.  90  35'  56'  W.  It  ia  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  <m  the  shore  of  a  gulf  or  large  bay  of  the 
same  name,  well  defended  from  the  winds,  and  ariording 
good  anchorage  for  shipping.  Agadir  belonged  at  one  time 
to  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  it  was  surrounded  by  wall*. 
It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Moors  In  1536,  when  it«  for- 
tifications were  farther  strengthened.  It  was  for  a  eomdd 
erable  period  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce: 


having  rels-lled  against  the  government  in  1773.  the  prinei- 

npart  of  lu  population  was  transferred  to  Mogndorc :  and 
tad  so  much  declined  that  it  Is  said  by  Mr.  Jaclrson.  in 


1809.  not  to  have  had  more  than  300  Inhabitants.  TI10  1 
sandy  deserts  of  N.  Africa  commence  Immediately  to  the 
S.  of  Agadir ;  and  hence  it*  bay  is  aptly  termed  by  the 
Arab*  Bab  Snndan.  that  is,  Gate  af  the  Black*. — tJaeknan'e 
Morotto,  p.  115;  Ritlrr't  Giogr..  Trod.  Franc..  III.,  p.  161.) 

AGDE  (an.  Agatha),  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Default,  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  near  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  ea 
nnl  of  Lanpicdoc,  about  3  m.  above  where  the  former  falls 
Into  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
where  the  latter  is  united  with  the  lake  Thau.  lat.  43°  If? 
40"  N„  long.  3°  SB"  10"  E.  Pop.  7965.  Ship*  of  300  loo* 
burden  come  up  to  the  town  by  the  river,  near  the  mouth 
of  which  Is  fort  Brlscnu.  It  has  a  considerate  coasting 
and  some  foreign  trade,  with  ship-boildlng,  manufacture* 
of  verdlgrise  and  soap,  and  distilleries.  Being  entirely  built 
of  black  basaltic  lava,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  low 
or*  of  the  same  material.  It  has  a  grim  appearance,  and  is 
called  by  the  country  people  the  Villt  JVWrr.  It  mode  a 
part  of  Gallia  Jfarbonmtit,  and  was  In  506  the  seat  of  a 
council  summoned  by  Alaric— {Hugo,  France  Pittorreant, 
dep.  Hrrault.) 

AGEN  (an.  .1ginvm),n  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Ixit-e*- 
Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  nenrlv  half 
way  between  Bordeaux  and  Thoulon«e.  lat.  44°  1*  22"  N, 
-  35"  E.   Pop.  12>851.   It  i*  111  built ;  street*  nar 
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Rivr,  co««srd.  ami  dirty.  The  hotel  of  the  prefect  ta  ward 
tooee.  and  Iherr  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Garonne  of  eleven 
MdVm:  M  is  the  *e«t  of  a  roar  rafale  for  the  depts.  Lot- 
tt  ^innar.  Lot,  anil  <ier».  has  a  college  and  X'vrrnl  Mir 
arv  uHUtutinnv  a  public  library  with  above  liUUO  vols., 
and  a  ihrsare.  lb  situation,  though  rather  unhealthy, 
■rote*  it  the  entrepot  of  the  rnmmerre  between  Bordeaux 


and  Thoulouse    There  J«  here  «  ",tl/^£lh  "'•n,'f»™>ry, 

re,  pittery.  sonp7*|Hrlui.  4kc.  Environs 
*tr*«4«  da  tirmrier*  I*  one  of  the  finest 
to  xery  ancient,  and  under  the  Roman 
city.— (//«f».  Front f  Pittorrtamt, 
d€  Frru  UuUanna.rt  dt  la 


.At.) 

AlitiKRHf  't'fi,  a  bishopric  of  Norway,  and  one  of  the 
Dv«t  important  divi«.i..'.«  ..filial  kingdom  ;  which  see. 
AGGERpOfL  *  uninll  D.n  i  h  inland  in  the  Great  Pelt, 
'  i.tjc  K  r.wj»t  of  the  ni.iu.l  of  Zealand,  laL  iSP  VK  N., 
long  li3  li'K- 

AUfiKJM.  or  Al'GHRlM.  nn  iTir'i.r.Ui.rnMi'  town  or  vil- 
la^,- ft  Jrruind.  r»  Ga)»:iv.  >*iin  VV  loit'Mi    One  of  the 
greatest  tmrtle»  t  v.  r  fought  iii  Ireland  took  place  In  the  vi- 
ol Arbriro  m  HWl.  wh.-n  lh.-  in.-.ia  of  William  111., 
by  Gtnkeil.  afterward*  i'-nrl  of  Athlone.  trained 
eetvve  victorv  over  those  of  James  II, 
Roth,  who  fell  early  in  the  action. 
At.iNt  OI  RT.  -.r  A/.IM  <  >|  KT.  a  village  of  Prance. 
Arv  r.-_.      f. !/«!>,  13  m,  N  W.  St  Pol  ;  famous  in  history 
fc*  trie  great  vid/in  Eainr.l  near  It  in  HIS  by  the  Fnglisli 
r---ir.»'r'i  limn  V   over  a  v.i«t.v  *ii|»  <iof  French  force. 
AGUE,  or  AGLJ  A,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states.  Pled- 
Ui  ns.  8.W.  Ivnn.    Pun.  3t24*J.    It  ha*  a  collegiate 
chtirrti  it  ri  n  magjrtheeM  palace  with  a  considerable  library. 

AGNES  (*T.),  oaf  of  the  Hcllly  islands  (which  see/,  br- 
uit th<  rn'~t  S.  r>t  the  pomp.  It  contain*  about  31)0  acre*, 
nr-A  n  .1  ;r,  KM  *  r»n>  t>t  •>».  It  U  celebrated  for  Its  light 
ty-^iw  «  .th  a  revolving  light,  in  Ir»t^41e0  .VT  37"  N.,  lone.  <5° 

■voter  mark. 

AGNONE.  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  prov. 
18  m.  N.N.E.  Iserola,  In  an  elevated  healthy  situa- 
It  ha*  an  Immense  number  of 


It  to  the  seat  of  the  principal 
In  the  kingdom.   Home  writer*  have 
I  that  it  occupies  the  tite  of  the  ancient  -lywVoma 
of  the  Ham  rule*. 

AGOA  OP.  PAO,  a  seaport  town  of  St.  Michael,  one  of 
the  Aanam.  U  m.  E.  Pimtn  del  (.'ada.    Pop.  1000 

A<;<>\.  :i  -mill  vvimrt  town  of  France,  dep.  I  .a  M  nnc  he, 
Tot  W .  t'.ni-Hgrtr*.    Pop  1462. 

4t;«"»?cTA.  •  *  Al'GI'STA.  b  maritime  town  of  Sicily, 
cap-  t ;trt_  pr«v  Simcii«c.  on  it*  K.  conat,  IS  ra.  N.  Syra- 
cu~  lat.  TV  IT  J',  N  .  long.  I.V  14'  K.  Pop.  HftfiT.  It 
•tai.d^  "Ti  a  i*  niuoii  i.  and  was  built  In  the  I3tli  centnry  by 
the  emperor  »>-<Urirk  who  peopled  It  from  Centuriasa. 
which  was  raaea  tor  sedition.  It  wa«  nearly  destroyed  by 
tin  eanbqiiake  of  1633,  when  numbers  of  people  were 
to  dt^ih  andeT  the  ruins  of  their  house*,  and  a  sul- 
ita  way  principal  powder 

edifices 

article*  of  commerce  ;  but  the  houses 
,  and  the  inhabitant*  have  nn  air  of  de 
jertH*-,  aad  poverty.  Their  whole  existence  depends  on 
the  rrpnrt  of  salt,  and  a  little  oil,  honey,  and  wine.  It  is 
•trunclv  fortified  both  nn  the  land  and  wen  sides.  The  har- 
bour, ihrsich  rather  dimrult  of  entrance.  Is  deep,  spacious, 
and  wrnrp  but  in  P..  and  S.  gales  there  1*  often  a  heavy 
•w  ell.  The  holding  ground  to  excellent. — (Smptk't  Sicil*, 
pw  139:  *nd  Afp .  p.  14.) 

AGOW'S.  a  people  of  Abyssinia,  inhabiting  the  territory 
K>  the  E.  of  the  source*  of  the  Hnhr-el  Azrek.  or  Ahyasin- 
iaa  Xiie.  This  district  is  uncommonly  fertile,  particularly 
an  earth;  and  honey,  with  which  It  almost  exclusively  sup; 

The  counwy  Is  also  very  populous; 


LonguJrN^'bank'of 


AGRA,  one  of  the  great  divisions,  or  provinces 

lAt*)  which  Hindustan,  or  India  ft.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river, 
was  drrlaW  W  tin  Acbar.   It  lies  chiefly  between 

Vh>  aaj  W  \.  and  mn  lie  computed  to  contain  about 
4VSiM  w±m.  and  fmni  fi  ti> "  millions  of  Inhabitants.  These 
awhahs  or  amrvores  of  the  Moghul  empire  were  in  fact 
aq»si  ta  Mteat  and  ponsilntinn  to  kingdoms.  The  province 
of  Agra  la*  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Jumna  and  Gni 


of  a 
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the  sea ;  and  the  finest  portion  of  It.  well  known  under  the 
nnnie  of  (he  Dnnh,  or  country  of  the  "two  rivers,"  lie*  be 
tween  these  streams.  By  far  the  greater  portion  «  f  lu  sur 
fare  to  a  dead  fl  it.  Although  watered  by  three  great  nar 
Ignble  rivers,  the  Churubul,  Jumna,  aiid  ttanges,  the  roun 
try  to  characterized  In  gvneraJ  for  Its  drought,  the  greniet 
pnrt  of  Its  Irrigation  being  effected  by  mrnn*  of  de*-p  well*. 
It  may  nlso  he  described  as  eminently  deficient  of  limber 
Prom  March  to  June  the  climate  to  drv,  and  extremely  Mil 
try  ;  from  June  to  October,  sultry  and  rainy  ;  and  from  No 
Timber  to  February  Inclusive,  serene,  dry.  nod  cold,  the 
thermometer  almost  every  morning  falling  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  woody  portions  of 
the  province  lying  towards  Its  W.  extremity,  nnd  here  onl) 
during  the  seasons  of  the  periodical  rtilns,  the  rllmme  Is 
healthy.  No  metallic  mines  exist  in  the  province ;  nnd  its 
only  vulunble  minerals  are  the  red  sandstone,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  monuments  of  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra 
ore  constructed  :  and  n  species  of  tufous  lluiejrtonr,  enlled 
kanfkar  In  the  language  of  the  country,  and  Mhiih  ii>  the 
only  source  from  which  lime  to  obtained  for  ecimoiuirnl  pur 
pose*.  There  nre  commonly  two  hnrvests ;  the  gieiter 
crop.,  bcinc  reaped  before  the  setting  In  of  the  rains  in  May 
ami  June,  and  the  lesser  in  Ilecember  nnd  Jnniuiry.  The 
principal  corn  crops  arc  those  of  wheat  nnd  barley.  R\e  to 
oats  hnrdly  so,  nnd  rice  is  not  cultivated  for 
riency  of  water.  Of  the  smaller  kind,  of 
J  cultivated  are  two  species  of  tnillci,  vlx, 
//•'cm*  Surgkum,  called  in  the  Innrunge  of  the  country  J* 
war;  nnd  Ho'cmji  ,  „•....  called  tlnjrra.  Thejsr  two  con 
•titute  the  chief  brend^orn  of  »he  labouring  people,  who 
seldom  tnste  wheat.  Great  quantities  of  pulses  an'  raised 
as  n  winter  crop  for  the  food  of  man  and  cnnle.  the  m«»t 
common  of  which  to  the  Cirrr  arritlum.  called  grain  by 
Kuro|a-nns.  Mustard  seed  is  raised  for  oil.  and  the  nigat 
cane  to  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Cotton 
to  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  linl'gn 
to  |irodiired  more  extensively  in  this  province  than  in  any 
other  part  of  upper  India.  It  wae,  indeed,  from  hrnre  that 
the  drug,  in  the  earlier  period*  of  Furopean  commerce,  was 
procured  for  the  trade  of  Furope.  The  great  mn»s  of  the 
inhabitants  nre  Hindoos;  among  whom  the  two  first  cln*«es 
in  rank,  the  Brnminlenl  and  Military,  are  more  frequent 
than  to  the  eastwnni,  or  to  the  south.  To  the  W.  of  the 
Jumna  chiefly,  are  found  two  nations  or  tribes  well  known 
in  the  history  or  upper  India,  the  Jams  and  the  Metontties, 
both  distinguished  by  their  warlike  nnd  predatory  hiihit*.  It 
to  remarkable  of  a  country  so  long  subject  to  Mohnmmednn 
role,  ami  the  Immcdlnte  seat  of  power,  thru  the  proporti.  n 
of  the  Mohnmmedan*  found  In  this,  as  indeed  in  the  neich 
bouring  pnivlnces.  to  smaller  than  In  the  more  remote  one 
of  Bengal.  The  Inhabitants,  of  whntever  denomluntlon. 
are  of  more  robust  frame*  and  a  fnr  bolder  spirit  thnn  those 
of  the  last-named  country.  The  language  of  the  |*ople 
throughout  is  the  Hindi  or  Hindtistany.  The  basis  of  this 
language  to  the  Hindoo  dinlect.  which  was  spoken  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kanoje,  which  to  within  the  limits  of  this  pro* 
lace,  on  the  first  Mohnmmednn  Invasions.  The  Persian, 
the  most  cultivated  tongue,  spoken  by  the  conquerors,  has 
been  *ti|>crndded  to  this  local  tongue.  In  the  same  way  i 


Norman  French  has  been  ndded  to  the  Anglo  Saxon :  so 
that.  In  short,  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Hindi  to 
exactly  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  Rngllsh.  Another  Indian 
dialect,  now  nearly  extinct,  was  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country  near  the  town  of  Atrra. 

Aon*,  the  name  of  a  r.illah,  or  district,  constituting  n  Jnal 
ctol  and  fiscal  division  of  the  Inat-nnmed  province.  Ivine  oti 
both  hanks  of  the  Jumnn.  It*  computed  area  I*  I.V»)  Png 
sq.  m. ;  and  If  it  he  equally  populous  with  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Delhi,  of  the  population  of  which  some  estimate 
has  been  mnde.  and  it  is  probably  somewhat  more  so.  It 
contains  ST3  Inhabitants  to  the  squan*  mile,  or  near  one 
million  of  ajfcsnlnte  population.  In  11*13.  ten  year*  rtftefhto 
disthri  came  into  British  possession.  It  was  estimated  to  con 
tain  2.4,'sS.OU  hegnhs  of  land,  enrh  equal  In  nenr  one  third 
of  an  F.nglish  acre,  of  which  there  were  under  nctnM  cnl 
ture  1.222.*;7:  fit  for  culture  33f».Hfi7;  nnd  waste  or  rtnru! 
livable  WW. 740.   }fn\f  the  nrea  of  the  whole  district,  there 


ial  plain  of  the  Jumnn  nnd  Gnnges.  extremely  ni 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  I  to  at  present 


culture  was  at  the  rote  of  I 
begah.  or  nenr  13*.  an 
rather  oppressive  land  tax.  for  a  poor  i 
lag  from  long  disorder  nnd  anarchy. 

AflRi,  a  city  of  Hindostnn.  cap.  of  the  above  province  and 
district,  on  the  S.W.  hnnk  of  the  Jumna,  which,  during  the 
season  of  the  floods,  is  he'e  aho-it  half  a  mile  b»oad,  and 
at  no  season  fordal.le.  In  1st.  S?°  II'  N.,  loor.  77°  ST  F.  It 
is  dMaM  from  Calcutta  aSO  m..  Madras  llff).  ard  Boinlmy 
HSn.  Agra,  like  olher  coti«iderable  towns  of  India,  to  hulft 
of  lirick«.  the  hootses  having  terrnred  roofs  :  the  st'eet*  bring 
extremelv  narrow,  and  never  paved  or  flagged.  Much  of  it 
to  at  present  In  a  state  of  rum.   No  census  of  Its  | 
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rupees  a  year,  or  £6000,  it  would  appear  to  be  about  equally 
populous  Willi  Dacca,  Hardily,  and  Mirzapore,  and  may 
contain  about  65,000  inhabitants.  It  U  very  conveniently 
situated  for  the  commerce  of  VV.  India  and  E.  Portia,  and  | 
ia  the  mart  of  a  very*  considerable  inland  and  frontier  trade.  ' 
The  trading  communication  ia  carried  on  by  boats  on  the 
J  hum, u  and  Chunibul ;  and  by  horses,  camels,  bullocks,  and 
bullock  carts  by  land.  The  goods  comprising  the  imports 
consist  of  shawls,  horses,  camels,  rock-salt,  and  the  dry  and 
fresh  fruits  and  drugs  of  Persia ;  cotton  wool  and  coarse 
cotlou  fabrics  from  tiie  8.,  with  European  commodities  by 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  raw  i 
silks,  indigo,  and  coarse  sugar.  In  1831  the  custom  duties 
levied  on  these,  commonly  at  the  rate  of  from  7*  to  10  per 
cent,  oo  the  value,  were,  for  the  exports  202,080  rupees ;  and 
for  the  imports  1,100,405  rupees.  In  1818  the  amount  of 
the  jolut  export  and  import  duties  was  1.052.157  rupees  ;  so 
that  in  fourteen  years'  time  the  increase  was  34  per  cent. 
Agra,  in  remote  times,  appears  to  have  been  a  fortified  town 
of  some  consequence  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1504  that 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  empire.  This  was 
effected  by  the  Afghan  emperor  Bihundur  Lodl.  About 
half  a  century  Inter,  the  place  was  greatly  embellished  by 
Acbar,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Indian  emper- 
ors. It  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  hi*  son  ;  and  Delhi  was  not  restored  as  the 
metropolis  until  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Shah  Jehan.  In 
■  1647.  When  Acbar  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
at  Agra,  he  changed  its  name  to  Arbarabad.  which 
nues  to  be  its  Mohammedan  designation.  It  contains 
fine  monuments,  all  of  Mohammedan  origin.  The 
i  la  of  great  extent,  the  double  rampart  and  bastions 
ocing  built  entirely  of  hewn  red  sandstone,  and  at  least  60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jumna,  on  the  bank  of  which  it 
stands.  The  most  remarkable  structure,  however,  is  the 
Taj  Mahal,  literally  the  ■'  Crown  of  Empires."  This  stands 
about  2  m.  below  the  fortress,  and  on  tin  bunk  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  mausoleum,  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  hon- 
our of  his  empress,  the  Begum  Nan  Mahal ;  a  building  of 
white  marble  raised  on  a  terrace,  and  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  a  Mohammedan  mosque  with  minarets.  The  mosaic  or- 
of  the  Interior,  including  even  the  marble  pave 
e  extensive,  rich,  and  elaborate,  the  flowers  and 
arabesques  being  composed  of  no  less  than  twelve  different 
■tones,  such  as  agates,  Jaspers,  lapis  lazuli,  and  various  col- 
oured marbles,  and  the  numerous  quotations  from  the  Ko- 
ran being  lu  black  marble.  A  garden  with  fountains  and 
highly  ornamented  gateways  surrounds  the  mausoleum ; 
and  tiie  four  ra-rmWe  is  supposed,  whether  for  extent,  sym- 
metry, matiriel,  or  execution,  to  surpass  anything  In  the 
world  of  the  same  description.  This  is  the  uniform  opinion 
even  of  those  who  have  seen  the  master-pieces  of  Italian 
art.  "  It  ia  possible,"  says  the  celebrated  and  accurate  Ber- 
nler.  "  I  may  hnve  imbibed  nn  Indinn  taste  ;  but  I  decidedly 

bered  among  the  winders  oi  the  world  ih an  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt— those  unshaped  mosses,  which,  when  I  had  seen 
them  twice,  yielded  me  no  satisfaction,  and  w  hich  are  no- 
thing on  the  outside  but  heaps  of  large  stones  piled  in  form 
of  steps,  one  upin  another ;  while  within  there  ia  very  little 
that  is  creditable  cither  tn  human  skill  or  to  human  Inven- 
tion." The  architect  was  a  Mohammedan  native  of  Sahar, 
and  the  whole  building  is  said  to  have  cost  £750.000.  Ii  |* 
in  excellent  repair  by  the  British  government,  w  hich 
a  handsome  annual  revenue  for  this  object.  The 
of  the  emperor  Acbar  at  Sceundra,  6  m.  frum  Agra, 
would  be  considered  n  splendid  building  in  any  place  that 
had  not  the  Taj  Mahal  to  boast  of.  It  was  constructed  by 
his  son  the  emperor  Jehangire.  A  marble  palace  of  Shah 
Jehan  exists  within  the  fortress  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  for  miles,  contains  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  tombs 
of  costly  materials  and  workmanship.  Agra,  with  the  dis- 
trict to  which  it  belongs,  was  conquered  by  the  chief  Mad- 
hajee  Bindion  in  1784,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  jaghecr 
assigned  by  this  prince  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
organized  on  tile  Kuropenn  system,  ami  officered  by  Euro 
peans,  by  means  of  which  he  maintained  his  supremacy  in 
upper  Hindustan.  In  the  course  of  the  military  operations 
which  deprived  tiie  Mahrsttas,  in  1803,  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  possessions  in  Hinds  atan,  Agra  was  besieged  bv 
1.01x1  Lake,  and  surrendered  after  a  practical  breach  had 
been  effected  in  one  of  the  bastion*.  Since  that  time  it  has 
continued  in 

or  military  magazine  on  the  N.W.  frontier.  The 
has  always  a  considerable  garrison,  and  about  2  m.  beyond 
its  walls  is  a  cantonment  where  a  much  larger  military  force 
ia  stationed.  Agra  waa  the  birthplace  of  Abul  Fazel,  the 
famous  prime  minister  of  the  emperor  Acbar. 
AoBA.the  name  of  a  new  gov ernment  In  British  India, 
ded  under  the 
44 


AHMEDNUGGUK. 

ung  w  ith  flit 
duties  assigned  by  the  net  in  question  to  the 
eral  of  India,  suggested  the  convenience  of  erecting  a 
presidency,  and  the  historical  reputation  of  Agra  suggested 
the  name.  The  new  presidency  waa  to  have  had  a  gar 
ernor  and  council,  but  all  the  civil  and  military  er-tnhJish 
men  Is  were  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Bengal.  The  in 
convenience  of  this  arrangement  in  this  respect  anon  be 
came  obvious  in  practice,  and,  accordingly,  an  act  of  par  I  la 
men  I  was  obtained  doing  away  with  the  new  presidency, 
aud  substituting  for  it  a  lieutenant-governor,  named  by  and 
subject  to  the  governor  of  Bengal.  Bv  this  change  the  es- 
sential administration  rests  with  the  latter  authority,  but  lo- 
cal details  arc  conducted  by  the  lieutenant  governor.  The 
authority  of  this  officer  extends  over  all  the  territories  N 


authority 

and  VV.  of  Allahabad  inclusive,  conquered  or  obtained  by 
cession  since  1801.  The  name*  of  the  districts  subject  to 
the  lieutenant  of  Agra  are  as  follows:  Allahabad.  Futtebr 
pore,  Bundlecund  North.  Bundlecund  South,  Benares,  Uba 
zee  pore,  Ourruckparc,  Juanporc,  Azimghur,  Mirzapore, 
Agra,  AllyghuT,  Furruckahad,  Bareilly,  Shahjehrinpore,  8e- 
harunpore.  Meerul,  Cawnpore,  Elawah,  Moradabad,  and 
Bolundshiihiir.  These  are  computed  to  contain  0A.510  sq. 
m.  The  authority  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  however, 
also  extends  to  other  districts  possessing  a  lesa  regular  form 
of  civil  government,  as  the  hill  districts  ceded  by  the  Nepa 
lese.  which  are  computed  to  contain  18.000  sq.  m.  The 
population  of  all  the  territorial  now  enu 
reckoned  at  30,000,000.  It  has  farther.  I 
lion  over  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Mahrnttaa  on  the  Ner 
budda  in  1817,  estimated  to  contain  29.800  sq.  m. ;  and  bjr 
the  rnjah  of  Bcrar  in  1828.  calculated  at  no  less  than  55,900 
sq.  m.  No  estimate  of  the  population  of  these  two  last  ter- 
ritories has  been  made,  but  they  are  known  to  be  very  thin* 
ly  inhabited.  The  political  correspondence  with  the  chiefa 
on  the  VV..  N.,  and  8.  f  rontiers  of  his  Jurisdiction  Is  alto  un- 
der control  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra. 

Authorities  for  these  four  articles,  vizH  Agra  province, 
Agra  district,  Agra  city,  and  Agra  government :  Hamilton's 
tJrtcrintton  of  Hindoitan  ;  Hamilton'*  East  India  Gazet- 
teer ;  Bemier ;  Return  mf  tat  Population  of  British  India 
mad*  in  1831  to  tke  House  of  Commons  ;  Brief  s'  Ferishta  ; 
Trrveluan's  Report  on  the  Inland  Custom*  •/  Bengal. 

AGRAM,  or  ZAGRAB,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  cap.  Croatia,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  lat.  45°  4W  2"  N., 
long.  15°  4'  E.  Pop.  17,000,  Agram  is  the  seat  of  a  bish 
oprirk  and  of  a  tribunal  of  appeal  for  Croatia,  the  Bannat, 
and  Blavunin.  It  has  a  superior  academy,  a  gymnasium,  a 
Franciscan  convent,  and  a  considerable  commerce,  particu- 
larly in  the  tobacco  and  com  of  Hungary. 

AGREDA,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Boris,  at  the 
root  of  mount  Cayo.  celebrated  by  Martial.  Pop.  3900.  It 
is  ill  built,  has  six  churches  and  four  convents,  with  tanne- 
ries and  potteries. 

AGREVK  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  cap. 
cant.   Pop.  2500. 

AG  UAH  CALIENTE8,  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  Gnadrt- 
laxara.  100  in  N.E.  Gundalaiara,  lat.  22°  N..  long.  101©  45* 
VV.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  has  a  fine  climate,  and 
Is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Mexican  towns.  Being  in- 
tersected by  several  great  mads,  it  has  an  active  and  consid- 
erable commerce.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  great  cloth  manu- 
factory, which  employed,  in  1825,  350  hands  (Ward),  and 
the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  whence  It  derives  Its  name. 
Iu  pop.  may  probably  amount  In  18,000  or  20,000. 

AGUILAR  DE  I/A  FRONTERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Cordova.  22  m.  8.B.E.  Cordova. 
AGUILAR  DEL  CAMPOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov,  Pa- 


of  Africa,  1 


letiein.  on  the  I'isuerga,  40  in.  N.W. 

AHANTA.  a  territory  on  the  Gold 
tween  the  rivers  Ann  hia  aud  Suberin. 

AHMEDABAD.  a  town  of  Hindostao.  presid.  Bombay, 
prov.  Gujrnt,  rnp.  district  of  same  name,  on  the  navtgahie 
river  the  Babermntty,  lat.  22°  58"  N,  long.  72°  37*  E.  Pop. 
|  100.000 1    About  die  middle  of  the  I5th  century  it  was  a 
flourishing  city,  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  Its 
I  mosques,  palaces,  and  streets  ;  but  it  has  since  fallen  greatly 
|  to  decay.    It  te  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  (tanked  with 
towers ;  and  is  a  great  resort  of  itinerant  players  and  poets. 
It  suffered  severelv  from  the  plague  in  1812,  and  from  an 
earthquake  in  1819.  The  district  of  which  Ahmedabnd  ta 
the  cap.  produces  a  land  revenue  of  about  £  120.000  a  ; 

AHMEDPORE,  a  town  of  1 
8.  Juggernaut 

AIIMEDNUGG TO,  a  city  and  fortress  of  India,  presid.  *. 
Bombay,  prov.  Anrungahad,  rap,  district  of  same  name,  en 
the  river  Been  a.  70  m.  N.W.  Pnonah,  lat  19°  5'  N ,  longs 
740  55'  E.  The  town,  founded  in  1493.  is  enclosed  by  a 
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AHMOOD. 

frstty  f  »>i  streets.  At  present  It  b  the  heod  (station  of  a 
.aril  establishment  and  boa  about  90,000  inhab.,  exclusive 
if  the  garrison.  The  fortress,  a  Utile  way  from  the  town, 
a  m  al-shaperl,  and  about  1  In.  in  eire  :  it  is  built  entirely 
■f  stone,  and  I*  surrounded  by  a  bmad  and  deep  ditch.  It 
mm-ndered  to  general  Welleatey  (now  duke  of  Wellington) 


town  of  Frnnce,  dep.  Creose,  cap. 

at  the  foot  of  which 


of  9910  sq.  m.,  with  n  pop.  of  about 
>  amounted  In  1887-3  to  £  181,384, 
of  UHwmrnt  brine  li  rup.  per  befall, 
i  for  the  same  year  was  £203,400.— ( far/. 
Paper*  nn  Indian  A  fair*  ;  Rerenne,  .Ippendit,  it  OflO.) 

AHMOOD,  a  town  of  Gujrat,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  Brooch,  lat 
22=  :r       long.  73°  C  B. 

AHRHF.KG.  a  town  and  castle  of  Bavaria,  clrc,  ReMt,  10 
B.  8.  Anspaeh.   Pop.  3300. 

AHRWKH.F.R,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  lower 
Rhine,  cap.  arc,  on  the  Ahr,  23  m.  W.N.W.  Contents. 
Pop.  '2100. 

AIR  X.  a  very 
eanu  10  m.  8.E.  Gueret,  on  a 
flow  *  the  Cmm.   Pop.  "2 183. 

AHVVAZ,  or  AHVVUZ,  a 
on  the  Karoon.  48  m.  8.  Shunter.  In 
a  large  and  flourishing  city,  cap.  prov.  of  nme  name,  and 
the  winu-r  residence  of  the  Pentlan  king*.  It  is  now  a 
wretched  place,  with  000  or  700  inhabitants.  Borne  ruin* 
of  the  old  city  are  still  to  be  seen.  Of  these  the  moat  wor- 
thy of  attention  are  the  remain*  of  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
and  of  a  royal  palace.  The  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  latter 

tJi.l   •■  l-  Ims.t  "I'  l.'ltL'e  l'i<»  k»  of  hewn  -'.nil.-,  ailfi  is 

about  300  feet  In  length,  nnd  14  or  15  feet  high.  A  little  be- 
low Ah  wax,  at  the  defected  village  of  Sabla,  are  the  remain* 
of  a  remarkable  mound  or  dam  made  across  the  river  to  pro- 
care  water  foe  the  irrigation  of  the  surrounding  country.— 
(Kinnrtr$  Per.  f.mn^  p.  89.) 

AIA8.  or  AJABSO.  a  mined  sen-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  X.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderoon. 

AICHACH.  or  AICIIA,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cirr.  Upper 
Danube,  on  the  Paar,  12  m.  E.N.R.  Augsburg.  Pop.  1C00. 
It  U  surrounded  by  walla  and  ditches. 

A  in.  t_  Lawrence  co.,  O.  It  baa  three  schools,  78  echol- 
ars.    Pop.  009. 

AIGLE.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Vaud,  cap.  district 


Pop.  17S> 

AtoLa  (I/i,  a  town  of  France,  dep  Orne,  cap.  cant.,  on 
the  Rate.  1-m.  X.X.E.  Mortagne.    Pop.  5454.    Though  old 

oe*».  and  clean,  and  Is  distinguished  by  its  Industry.  The 


i  and  pin*  manufactured  here  are  celebrated  nil 
,  and  it  has  also  fabrics  of  Iron  and  cotton 
nail*,  ate.  It  has  withstood  several  sieges. 
AIGXAX  (8t),  a  town  of  France,  dep  Loire  et  Cher, 
.  cant..  94  m.  B.  BloUt  Pop.  28Sti.  There  is  in  the  ti- 
the only  quarry  of  gun-flints  in  France.  The  quantity 
anntiallv  manufactured  h-  estimated  at  from  rt5.00ll.000  m 
4a.0JNi.000.  Th<**  for  the  use  of  the  army  ore  kept  in  depot 
in  the  castle  of  Ambots. 

A  HIRE  FEXILLR.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Charente 
laferieur.  cap.  rant,  13  m.  N.N.E.  Rochefort.   Pop.  1700. 

A1GCE  PERSE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  do  Dome, 
cap.  cant,  II  m.  X.N.E.  Rlom.   Pop.  3115.   Near  it  is  the 


of  France,  dep.  Gard.  rip. 
430  33"  58"  N.,  long.4°fll' 


AlGt'ES  MORTE9,  a 
rant..  90  m.  8.W.  Nismea,  lat.  43° 
S3"  E.  Pop.  3340.  Though  now  about  4  m.  Inland.  Aigties 
Mortes)  was  formerly  a  sea- port  and  was,  in  fart  the  place 
where  St.  Louis  embarked  on  his  two  expeditions  to  Africa. 
At  present  it  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal,  which  Is 
prolonged  to  Beauralre  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  Is  united 
on  the  other  with  that  of  Languedoc.  It  la  fortified,  and, 
from  Its  position,  is  an  Important  post  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast.  Owing  to  the  retrogression  of  the  sea,  the  town  is 
snrmmded  by  marshes  'whence  its  name  Atnm  .Vcrtmr), 
and  is  very  unhealthy.  The  salt  lake  of  Peccais.  in  the 
neighbourhood,  i*  celebrated  as  well  for  the  quality  as  for 
the  quantity  of  the  aalt  obtained  from  it—  (//s^o, 
•  Gard  "1 

AIGCILLE  (L*).  a  celebrated  mountain  in  France,  dep 
Isere,  4  o.  N.W.  Corps,  height  QOOu  metres  COKi  feet).  Its 
under  part  has  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  Its 
upper  pan  is  of  a  cubical  form.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible,  and  was  hence  called  Mont  Inartntm ;  but 
in  1  VJi  an  rcneer  of  Charles  VIII.  reached  its  summit 

AKIUILLOX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot  et  Garonne,  at 
the  rocfliirr.ee  of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne.  17  m.  N.W. 
Asm.  Pop.  3911k.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  John 
4ukf  of*  Xtrraaady  In  1345 ;  when,  It  has  been  sold,  but  in- 
aorreexfy,  that  cannona  were  first  made  use  of. 


AIN-TAE 

AIGURANDE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  In  tire.  cap.  cant, 
19  in.  S.W.  Chatre.  Pop.  1945.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive cattle  trade ;  anil  has,  or  had,  an  octagonal  monu- 
ment believed  to  be  very  ancient  but  of  which  the  object 
Is  unknown. 

AILAH,  or  ELANA,  a  decayed  town  of  Arabia,  on  the 


AILS  A.  an  Insulated  rock  In  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  10  m.W 
Girvan.  Its  base  Is  elliptical,  and  It  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  10UH  feet  It  consists  of  columnar  trap. 
The  N.W.  side  Is  almost  perpendicular,  being  formed  of 
«urres«ive  Hers  of  num.  n*r  r.ilunins.  It  is  frequented  bj 
innumerable  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  and  la  a  very  striking  object 
from  every  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  Il  gives  the  title  of 
marquis  to  the  noble  family  of  Kennedy. 

AIN,  a  frontier  department  In  the  E.  of  France,  having 
the  Rhone,  which  separates  It  from  Savoy  on  the  E.  and  S  . 
the  Saone  on  the  W.,  and  the  depts.  of  Baone  et  lyjire,  Jura, 
and  port  of  Switzerland,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  Area 
592.674  hectares.  Pop.  340,188.  Exclusive  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone.  by  which  It  la 
the  A  In,  whence  it  derive* 
parts  ;  that  to  the  K.  being 
ri pally  adapted  to  pasturage;  whereas  th 


;*inn.    r.iciusivc  oi  ine  nrtone 
portly  bounded,  it  is  divided  by 
1  Its  n^w-  lr"°  two  nearly  equal 


In  parts  marshy,  is  generally  level  and  fit  for 
vatlon.  There  are  In  the  S.W.  portion  of  this  dep.  a  great 
number  of  lakes  or  ponds,  some  of  which  are  subjected  to  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  rotation.  Il  Is  usual  to  drain  and 
cultivate  them  for  a  season ;  and  when  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  they  are  again  filled  with  water,  and  with  differ- 
ent sorts  of  fish,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poud  ;  nnd, 
after  being  occupied  In  this  way  for  two  years,  or  thereby, 
are  again  dried  nnd  subjected  to  the  plough.  The  extent 
of  the  ponds  so  employed  is  estimated  at  nearly  10.000  hec- 
tares. This  Is  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  species  of  cul- 
tivation ;  though,  from  the  humidity  it  occasions,  it  is  snld 
to  render  the  climate  unhealthy.  Oxen,  of  1 
numbers  are  bred,  are  generally  used  in  ullage, 
com  crops  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Vintage  cousk! 
erabte,  three  fifths  of  the  |imduee  exported.  Woods  very 
extensive,  amounting  to  about  120.000  hectares.  Near 
Bel  ley  are  produced  the  best  lithographic  stone*  In  France. 
Manufactures  inconsiderable.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhab- 
itants emigrate  annually  after  harvest  to  seek  for  employ 
ment  In  the  contiguous  departments.  A  in  returns  five  mem- 
bers to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies,  and  has  1903  electors.  Public 
revenue  of  the  dep.  in  1831,  6,258.042  fr.  Chief  towns 
Bourg.  Nanrna.  Trevoux,  Bel  ley,  and  Gex.  But  the  most 
celebrated  place  in  the  dep.  Is  Femey,  long  the  residence  of 

i£t?^<"r  Ai%:  'v~fA 

ALN-TAB,  a  large  town  In  tho  N.  of  Syria,  on  the  8.  slope 
of  the  Taurus,  lot  30°  58*  N„  long.  37°  13*  15"  E.,  70  m.  X 
Aleppo,  and  30  m.  W.  Blr.  on  the  Euphrates.  Pop.  has 
been  estimated  at  20.000,  which.  If  the  town  be  two  third] 
the  size  of  Aleppo,  as  staled  by  Maundrell  (Journal.  310). 
can  scarcely  he  considered  as  exaggerated.  The  inhabitant! 
consist  of  nearly  espial  numbers  of  Armenian  and  Greek 
Christians,  Curds,  and  Mohammedans,  among  whom  a  spirit 
of  toleration  and  unity  prevails  unparalleled  in  most  other 
Eastern  societies.  They  u*>  the  Turkish  language.  Houses 
well  built  of  a  fine  stone  resembling  porphyrv,  tlat-roofedf 
and  generally  of  only  one  story.  There  are  five  mosqu 
nnd  several  large  and  well-supplied  bazaars.    In  the  ( 

spect  that  of  Aleppo,  1 
many  of  the  streets  having  streams  flowing  through  them. 
On  the  S.  is  a  large  burial  ground,  which,  at  a  short  distance, 
resembles  an  important  suburb,  and  Is  perhaps  not  much  in- 
ferior in  extent  to  the  town  Itself.  Manufactures  of  goat- 
skin leather,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  ore  carried  on  to 
some  extent ;  nnd  there  is  some  trade  in  raw  and  tanned 
hides,  cloth,  honey,  and  tobacco. 

Ain-Tab  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  a  limited,  but 
very  fine  country,  consisting  of  small  hills  and  valleys  among 
the  roots  of  the  Taurus.  The  towns  and  villages  In  this  lit- 
tle district  are  verv  numerous,  the  most  important  being 
Adjis,  Sllam.  and  Riea.  At  AdJIa.  6  or  7  m.  distant,  is  the 
source  of  the  Koeik  (the  river  of  Aleppo)  ;  and  within  10 
yards  of  this  stream  there  runs  another,  the  Bejour,  the  banks 
of  which  are  thickly  set  with  trees  and  villages.  The  Be- 
jour has  a  good  bridge  over  it  about  "\  m.  from  Ain-Tah. 
The  air  la  good  and  the  soil  fertile ;  but  cultivation  Is  not 
much  followed,  the  majority  of  the  rural  population 
shepherds.  Principal  agricultural  products  corn  and  t<  * 
Bees  are  very  plentiful. 

Ain-Tab  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Timor  Bee  in  ! 
but  its  favourable  site  ana  the  tolerant  spirit  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants have  kept  tlie  district  remarkably  free  from  the  usunl 
Eastern  casualties.  The  Turkish  pachas,  notorious  ns  they 
ore  for  exaction  and  oppression,  mapeet  the  homes  and  rights 
of  these  hardy  mountaineers.   They  have.  Indeed,  been 
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I  this  f<wbeamnce  by  *omc  severe  leasona,  having  expe- 
rienced, in  every  attempt  at  tyranny  arid  extortion,  a  firm 
and  succesaful  resonance.  The  last  of  these  attempts  woa 
innde  in  1780,  when  the  Turkish  forces  wow  completely  de- 
feated ;  miicc  which  Uie  men  of  Aln-Tab  mid  iu  vicinity 
have  been  mi  tie  red  k>  enkiv  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
II'n  und  oees  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  According  to 
Maundrell,  Ain-Tab  is  identical  with  Hie  .intuuhta  Tau • 
r«M  of  the  ancienu;  but  this  is  doubtful- — {MaunaretCt 
Jourmrf,  p.  9U0 ;  k'^in/y,  n.,  I "iT  ;  Brownt's  TVacWj,  210.) 

AIR,  u,  li<  ill.  if  I  co..  Pa.  It  con  lain*  one  store,  one  wool- 
•en  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist-mill*,  three  »w- 
mill*.    I'op.  1450. 

AIKDR1E.  a  bor.  nnd  m.  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark, 
pa.  New  Monkland.  on  a  ruin*  ground  between  two  little 
rivulet*,  I*  m.  K.  Glasgow.  Pop.  12 416.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  two  parallel  street*  joined  by  crma  streets,  the 
hou.-s.-s  of  the  labouring  pi>pulatkou  being  well  bud t  and  com- 
fortable, in  the  early  part  of  last  century  Ainlrie  contained 
only  one  solitary  house.  It  owes  its  rapid  rise  to  the  coal 
and  iron  mine*  in  ila  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  Its  contiguity 
to  the  Monkland  canal,  to  which  it  Is  united  by  railway*. 
The  C.ilder  Iron  work*  In  the  neighbourhood  employ  a 
number  of  handa;  and  within  the  town  there  are  two  iron 
fouiidnea,  at  which  machinery  is  made.  With  dwdlerics, 
breweries,  malt  bama,  tn:.  But  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods 
on  account  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturer*  ha*  hitherto  been 
the  principal  source  of  employment ;  though  this  will  proba- 
bly anon  erase  to  be  the  com-,  a  large  cotton  factory  having 
recently  been  erected.  It  was  constituted  a  royal  borough 
tn  1833.  The  Reform  Act  united  Airdric  with  Hamilton, 
Lanark,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow  in  the  return  of  a  member 
to  the  H.  of  C.  -CIO  house*  in  1831.  130;  pari. 
1841-37,  850.— 'tfeesdarg  Hrprt,  p.  121.  *c.) 

AIRE,  a  river  of  England,  im|»>rtnnt  from  its  navigation 
and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it  is  connected.  It 
rises  In  Yorkshire,  in  the  central  mountain  ridge,  a  little  to 
the  K.  of  Settle.  It  pursue*  n  H.K.  course,  till,  passing  Leeds, 
It  is  joined  by  the  Calder  at  Castleford ;  its  course  is  thence 
E-,  with  a  good  many  windings,  till  it  falls  Into  the  Oust,  a 
little  above  Goole.  Prom  Leeds  tn  Ferrybridge  the  Aire 
flows  through  one  of  the  richest  plain*  in  the  kingdom. 

Am t.  (an.  Vieu*  JmJdi),  a  decayed  city  of  France,  dep. 
Land  *  cap  cant.,  on  the  A  dour,  80  in.  S.S.E.  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  4028.  Tilts  r*  a  very  ancient  city,  and  has  been  since 
the  3th  century  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  Goths  became 
pussnard  of  it  in  the  6th  century,  and  it  was  lor  some  time 
the  residence  of  Alaric  II.  It  sullercd  much  in  the  war* 
with  the  English,  and  Mill  more  in  the  religious  contents  of 
the  ltitli  eeniurv.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  wn*  once 
surrounded  have  now  wholly  disappeared.  It  i*  pretty  well 
built,  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  a  secondary  eccleslns- 
seuiinary.  A  bridge  has  been  recently  built  over  the 
r.—{Huf,  art.  "Landea.") 
Ainx,  a  1 1  .ruiicd  town  of  France,  dep.  Pa*  de  Calais,  cap. 
earn.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ly*  and  Lnquette.  Pop  5610. 
It  is  pretty  well  built ;  haa  several  public  fountains ;  with  man- 
ufa  r  I  tires  of  linen,  hats,  soap  Dutch  illea  geneva,  tec  in  a 
military  point  of  view.  It  1*  of  considerable  uni*  stance  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  between  the  Ly*  and  the  A  a. 

AIR  VAULT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Deux  Sevres,  cap. 
cant.,  (mi  the  Thoue,  IS  m.  N.N.E.  Partenay.   Pop.  1W83. 
It  i*  well  built,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and 
■wstery,  destroyed  in  the  IGth  century. 
AIBCUIJM.  county,  Mich.   Shunted  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
and  contains  576  sq.  m.    It  is  unorganized. 

the  north  of  France,  between  48°  50/ 
>  Sff  and  40  12"  K.  long,  j  the  prln- 
tn  it*  centre,  being  75  in.  N.E.  Paris. 

its  name,  the  Otae,  Marne.  and  by  several 
canals.  Surface  general  I  v  flat  or  undulating,  but  in  parts 
hilly ;  soil  fertile.  The  cultivated  land  amounts  to  about 
50O.OIKI  hectares,  about  100,000  being  occupied  with  woods, 
and  44.000  with  meadows.  Agriculture  good;  and  after 
providing  for  the  inhabitants  there  i*  a  large  export  of  corn, 
as  well  a*  of  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  pigs.  It  also  produces 
flax  and  hemp  ho|«,  rape,  beet  root,  potatoes,  ate.  In  the 
southern  part  wine  is  made ;  but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
Inhabitants  is  wine  and  beer.  This  dep  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures,  at  the  head  of  which  must  be  placed  the  cot- 
ton*, laces,  lawns,  shawls,  table  linen,  ate.  of  St  Qoentin ; 
the  mirror*  of  St.  Gnoain ;  and  the  bottles,  of  which  Foiam- 
bry  furnishes  about  3000,000  a  year.  for  the  wine*  of  Cham- 
pagne. It  haa  also  cant  iron  and  iron  pi  me  found riea.  brick 
and  tile  work*,  manufacture*  of  chemical  products  and  of 
bill  HM  sugar,  bleach  fields,  ate.  It  is  divided  Into  seven 
electoral  arrond. ;  ret  am*  seven  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies ; 
and  had.  In  1838.  3160  elector*.  Public  revenue,  in  1831, 
18.733  067  f.  Chief 
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cap.  arrond.  and  cant,  formally  cap.  Provence,  la  a  plain  1 
the  foot  of  some  hUla.  16  m.  N.  Marseilles,  lot  430  31'  36" 
N\,  long.  5°  46'  47'  E.  Pup.  18.240.  It  was  founded  tor 
Caius  Sextiua  Cnl vinos,  a  Kotuan  general,  l'Ju  year*  B.C. 
and  received  the  name  of  st|M  Hext*,  front  it*  famous  hot 
springs.  It  is  a  well-built  handsome  town.  Streets  gener- 
ally well  paved,  wide,  and  clean.  It  has  a  beautiful  public 
promenade,  nnd  some  good  square*  ornamented  with  fount- 
ain*. A  aide  of  one  of  the  square*  is  formed  by  what  is 
called  the  Palain,  an  old  building  containing  some  -p. icn.ua 
halls,  formerly  occupied  by  the  parliament  of  Provence  and 
other  public,  bod  lea.  It  haa  also  a  town-hall,  conn 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  a  magnificent  cj 
museum  of  pictures,  a  theatre,  and  other  public 
Previously  to  the  Revolution,  Aix  was  the  scat  of  a  uaivor- 
fity  j  and  at  present  It  has  a  royal  academy  equivalent  to  a 
university,  with  faculties  of  the.  .logy  and  law,  and  a  valua 
ble  library  containing  above  00,000  vol*.  It  la  also  the  sent 
of  a  rear  reyalc  for  the  dept*.  of  the  Bouche*  du  Rhone, 
Basse*  A I  pes  and  Var.  and  of  an  archbishopric  ;  and  haa 
several  learned  societies.  Alt  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton,  and  its  industry  and  commerce  have  ma- 
terially Increased  within  the  present  century.  Inhnbitunta 
said  to  be  decidedly  nristncraiical,  while  those  of  Marseille* 
Incline  strongly  to  democracy.  The  mineral  springs,  from 
which  the  town  took  Its  ancient  name,  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered In  17IM.  and  were  identtftod  by  the  medals,  inscrip- 
tion*, and  other  Roman  monument*  then  dug  up,  'I  he  estnb 
lishment  of  the  bnths  belongs  to  the  hospital.  Touraefort, 
celebrated  as  a  botanist,  and  one  of  the  lies*  of  the  traveller* 
the  Levant  was  a  native  of  Aix;  as  wero 
Adan*on.-( //«/*.  art  "Boucbes  du  Rhone.") 
Aix,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sardinian  Sinus,  Savoy.  8 
m.  N.  Chamberry.  Pop.  iMIO.  It  is  celebrated  for  ila  hot 
baths,  which  were  in  vogue  among  the  Romans,  and  or* 
•till  extensively  resorted  to.  The  king  of  Sardinia  haa  con- 
structed a  large  and  convenient  buildiug  for  the  accommudn- 
tlon  of  visiter*. 

AIX  D'ANGILLOW  (LES),  a  town  of  France,  dep 
Cher,  rap  cant,  12  in.  N.E.  Bourges.    Pop.  1414. 

AIX  I  1  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vienna,  cap.  cant, 
6  m.  S.W.  Limoges.  Pop.  3645.  It  haa  some  remains  0/ 
Roman  antiquities. 

AIX-EN-OTHE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aube.cap.  rant, 
18  m.  YV.S.YV.  Trove*.   Pop.  1707.   It  ho*  a  cotton  factory. 

AIX-LA  CIIAPELLE  (the  ,1aeMen  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  ././..(•:."..<•••  of  the  Italians),  an  old  and  well-built  rtty 
of  the  Pru*ian  states,  prov.  Lower  Rhine,  near  the  confine* 
of  the  Netherlands,  Int.  50°  47*  N.,  long.  60  15'  E.  It  wan 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  U  now  the  cap.  of  a  reg. 
of  the  same  name.  It  k*  divided  mto  the  inner  and  outer 
town,  and  contained.  In  1835.  38,383  inhnb.  It  1*  the  atCd  of 
a  bishop  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and 
haa  an  exchange,  a  gymnasium  or  college,  a  school  of  nrta, 
a  picture  gallery,  and  a  public  library  with  above  HMNK) 
volumes.  Manufacture*  considerable,  and  recently  increased. 
The  nv*Jt  Important  are  lho»e  of  broad-cloth  and  cotton ; 
and  next  to  them  the  famous  needle  works,  which  employ 
and  support  large  number*  of  Individual*;  watch-making, 
Jewelry,  tec.,  are  extensively  carried  on ;  and  there  are  alsc 
print-work*  and  tan-works.  Exclusive  of  the  cothedral. 
there  are  eight  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  church,  and 
a  synagogue.  It  had  at  one  time  twenty -one  nioiiosteriee 
and  convents,  but  most  of  them  have  been  suppressed. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  am  trie 
town  hoose.  enriched  < 
preMntatfhe^ 


with  portrait*  of  the  different  tu 
ntinn  of  the  treaty  of  1748 ;  the 
rlemagne ;  the  theatre,  the  foon 


met  with  In  every  street  Aix-la  Chapelh 
the  favourite  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  soma  I 
the  capital  of  his  empire  j  hence  it  was  long  customary  to 
hold  the  coronation  of  the  emperor*  of  Germany  in  tola 
town  ;  and  till  1794,  when  they  were  carried  to  Vienna,  the 
regalia  used  on  the  occasion  were  to  be  aeen  in  the  convent 
chapel.  Strangers  are  still  shown  a  sabre  of  Charlemagne 
a  copy  of  the  gospel  written  In  gold  character*,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  relic*. 

Alx-la-Chnpelle  Is  celebrated  for  it*  hot  bath*,  which  m«i># 
from  six  different  spring*.  The  most  celebrated  I*  that  call 
ed  the  Ssaree  dr  I'  F.mprrrur.  The  water  i*>  atnaiglv  Int- 
prrgnnted  with  sulphur,  and  ho*  a  temperature  of  143°  Fan. 
The  bath*  are  generally  opened,  with  much  ceremony,  on 
the  1st  of  Moy.  Two  celehrntisl  treaties  of  peace  have  been 
concluded  in  thin  city;  the  first  In  I08H,  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  the  second  In  1748.  between  ihc 

'°  hHd  In  1818.        *"  *UCCtm*°n'  Htn 

one  of  the  most  splendid  gam- 
1*  thus  noticed  in  Mr.  Mur- 


in  Mr.  Mur- 
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thou*,  by  a  rt-onurant,  and  a  reading  room,  where  the 
fnncu/al  European  arwepsspcra  are  lo  be  found.  In  (he 
(rand  mit  of  aponaicnu,  bulls  are  given  once  or  twice  d ti- 
me die  seasrsx ;  bat  they  are  principally  devoted  lo  Riun- 
blwe.  Umies  cd  hazard,  rouge  et  outr.  tu.  are  earned  im 
a  ivu,  aJiivKt  w.thout  interruption,  not  only  by  night  bat 
by  tiny,  beginning  at  10  oc  11  in  the  morning.  The  tables 
'  jjrn  u>  all  couners,  except  inhabitants  oi  the  town  and 
r*  of  the  Prussian  amy.  who  are  expreswly  forbidden 
by  a  pWkc  order  lo  ptay  at  the  table.  Before  10  P.M.  the 
stake  allowed  r*  a  kr»a  thaler ;  after  10,  half  a  kron- 
1-  lh<:  UiWrtl  mud.  Public  gaming  is  not  tolcratid 
in  the  PnMstan  dominions.  The  tables  arc 
xtipany.  who  arc  compelled  to  apply  a  large 
i  of  the  gain*  to  (be  improvement  of  the  town  and  the 
in  the  ueightssirhoiMl." 
AJACCIO,  m  vi  fun  town  of  the  Wand  of  Corsica,  of 
wWti  t:  W  the  tap  .  no  its  \V.  coast,  mill  on  the  V  xldc  of  a 
gall  to  which  d  gives  name,  lal.  41°  56'  I*  N,  tong.  if>  44' 
4T*  K.  Pop.  1K1S1  It  has  a  citadel,  built  in  I  AM;  is  the 
« if"  \  bt*rj.iprir  ;  has  a  royal  court  and  other  judicial  en- 
ikdumac*.  a  college,  a  nxdel  school,  a  public  librarv,  a 
id  rft*-acre.  and  a  fine  promenade  along  the  bay.  The 
kafli  r  m  rpackx»  and  coniinoditiu*,  but  exposed  to  the  W. 
gaJ.  ~.  Streets  straight  and  broad,  ami  houses  good :  but  it 
labour*  under  a  deficiency  of  good  water.  It  ha*  a  c>m>tder- 
ahte  irxiU\  exporting  wine,  oil,  and  coral.  Ajarrio  will  he 
me:  njc.iMc  in  all  time  to  r<<ur,  from  it*  having  been  the 
birth  ;>i»ee  of  by  far  the  mo>t  extraordinary,  and.  perhaps, 
•if  modern  limes.  Napoleon  Bona 
■  the  4th  of  Auru«.  17«».  Hp  was 
I  of  a  resrpreuhle  family  long  titled  In  the  bland. 


!  to 

&W.  Delhi,  lat.  28°  31' 
W,  l mg .  7*3  ST  E.  It  is  a  well  built  moderate*! ted  town, 
oa  the  oiofsr  of  ■  hsjh  hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a  for 
Ms*  formerly  deemed  iiniicegnnble,  and  w  hieh,  with  a  Ihtle 
{■■rosesneni  from  European  skill,  might  easily  be  made  a 
tsssup.d  Gibraltar.  Ajawrc  fct  a  holy  city,  having  the  good 
Armor  in  pomes*  the  tomb  of  n  saint,  irhisg  miracles  are 
renowned  ail  over  India.  The  emperor  Ac  bar  made  n  pi  I  • 
fnritre  on  foot  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  and  It  continues 
U>  u-  re«oeted  to  by  devotee*  from  nil  parts  of  India.  It  is 
ai'  oia>rk  in  Mnlwn,  for  pilgrim*  who  have  been  ni 
Ajrocr?  to  *M  ap  a  brick  or  a  stone,  taken  from  the  sanctu- 
ary, near  their  dwelling,  and  to  become  calnrs  thctmelves, 
ami  li  u'  plrnmares  made  to  them  !  A  strong  detachment 
of  tn-ip-  is  usually  stationed  at  Ajmcre.  and  the  ncighbour- 
uftg  lo*  n  of  Noseerabnd. 

At  a  -hort  distance  W.  from  Ajmere  Is  the  eelebnited 
of  Pooshkur.  on  the  banks  of  n  sncred  pool 
in  eirepU.    It  is  annually  visited  in  October  by 
all  parts  of  |odia.-< /frsrr.  II.,  p. 

\K  VB  \II  GULF  AM)  CASTLE  OF).  The  gulf  of 
Akntnh  «  a  deep  narrow  inlet,  uniting  with  the  N  K  ex- 
Derniiv  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  extends  in  a  N.N.E.  dtrcetlon 
frrsm  to  'S°  K  N  l*t„  a  dlstonee  of  above  100  Kng.  ni. ; 
belres.  where  broadest  10  or  17  in.  across.  It  communicates 
wih  the  Red  Sen  by  channel*  on  ertch  ride  the  Me  of  Tirnn 
si  its  S  extremity.  This  gulf,  the  .Vmu  FJaniticna  of  nn- 
Dsrai  v .  <•>  called  from  the  port  of  Elana  or  Kl.tth,  mrms  the 
E.  !  •■r.<bf ,  .-f  id.'  ;enin«iila  occupied  In  Monnl  Ptnai.  Il 
has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  the  cliffs  rising 
k>  ■««  (k sec »  jOW  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  sea ;  and 
hw  been  very  tittle  frequented  in  modern  limes.  B«  int 
*xp« «rs-<1  id  sudden  arxi  heavy  squalls,  and  encumbered  in 
parts  with  coral  reef*.  Its  navigation  is  not  a  little  dangerous. 
The  castle  ef  Akabah.  from  which  the  gulf  takes  it*  mod- 
ern Mite.  i»  not  a  plnce  of  any  strength.  It  la  •Ituated 
■&>><■;  150  mrH-  from  the  beach,  on  the  K.  nble  of  the  gnlf. 
ss»i  aN.ot  Si  m.  from  its  extremity.  In  lat.  90°  30*  N..  long.  33° 
T  P.     Il  has  a  soppiv  of  goml  water,  and  there  are  several 

The  garrison  comdns  of  about  30 
i  deposi'ed  in  it  for  the 
aspi  J  v  of  the  caravans.  In  their  journey  fromCaim  tn  Mecca, 
Aknrnh  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Man  or 
Etsth.  from  which  an  cttemnve  tntercour»e  wns  carried  on 
hi  the  earliest  ago*  with  Rhinocrrlura.  n<nv  Rl  Arish.  on  the 
Mer1t»ecrsr>eafi.  only  116  m.  di«tnnt.  There  are.  however, 
■n  rami  nf  uy  kind  at  Akabnh,  nnd  no  port  It  would, 
llie-refoee,  <eem  more  proonble  that  the  w'tinrirst  of  Rlath  h« 
InVntrcai  wtrh  that  of  Jeiirnt  Faroun,  on  the  W.  tide  of  Uie 
gptf  nnd  sbisit  6  m  from  Its  extremity.  There  are  there 
enenirre  rants,  and  a  natural  hnrbour.  Dr.  Phnw  sup- 
^FpnrentJy  with  rnoch  probabtlity,  that  Meenap-el- 
th*V,  i  *_  the  Cnl-lrn  PtU  on  the  W.  enast  of  the  gulf, 
nearly  opposite  to  mount  Stnal,  riceupies  the  rite  of 
^sser.  abence  the  ships  of  Solomon  sniled  tn  fetch 
■rid  from  Opb*.  It  to  snid  by  Ueutenant  Wellsted  to  be 
*e  only  -  ircllmeltered"  hartoior  in  the  gulf.— (Be 


AKRON. 

Travrli  in  Borbcrm,  A  t.,  4tn  ed.,  p.  3*1 .  AaWrfr's  .1rtbu 
Petrma.  Eng.  tram.,  p.  SM;  WtUtUf*  Tract ia  in  .train*. 
ii..  |>a.s>im. ) 

AKKKMAN  (an.  Tyrar  i,  a  town  of  Kip*i:i  in  I'urofie,  in 
BenBirabt.'i,  on  the  W.  »ide  ni  Ihc  astunry  or  Uman  u(  the 
Dniester,  near  its  Junction  with  the  Hlnck  Hen,  Int.  46°  I? 
A",  long.  30°  %2A'  E.   The  statements  as  to  iut  poj»..  r\en  in 
works  w  hose  authors  mny  be  ruppwed  hi  have  Itnd  arc*!« 
to  the  best  tourer*  of  Information,  dilter  extremely,  i'roba 
bly,  however,  il  may  be  estimated,  suburbs  ii  rludnl.  m 
nearly  1*2,000.    Tlie  citadel,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
was  construcleil  by  the  lienis-sc  during  the  tines  dial  tlir-r 
were  masters  of  the  Black  sea.   The  Dniester  Ulug  ropkl 
and  not  well  suited  for  Internal  navigation,  the  commerce 
of  the  tow  n  l«  not  very  considerable.    The  cxporH  couslsi 
principally  of  sail,  the  produce  of  the  sail  lakes  in  il*  »i.  ini 
ty,  which,  in  1833,  m  m.  .1  l,3a».O0O  ;»»..!-  of  s;ilt  H  govern 
mcnl,  and  I'iTl.im  p*>d«  to  individual*.   Their  produce, 
however,  ii  xnid  sisiieilines  u>  amount  to  7,000,000  pood*. 
The  salt  is  sold  by  government  si  firt  copeck*  per  |»««l.  The 
bnsin  of  ihe  Dniester  having  only  from  5  to  7  te«-t  w  ater, 
the  larger  class  nf  vessels  anchor  outride  the  bay.  in  the 
Black  wea,  alsnit  trim,  from  town. 

Akerman  Is  dbsinguiklKd  in  recent  di|ilomntic  hi«lory  by 
the  treaty  concluded  here  In  lt*Jo  betwei-n  Rutsia  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  by  w  hich  Wallochla,  Moldavia,  anil  rVrvla 
were  emanciiintrd  fri.ni  ail  but  n  nominal  depcedtnee  on 
the  latter. — (SfAnilt/rr  In  It  urn'  Ac.  p.  741  ;  Ha 
on  (As  Crnsjrrrr  s/  Ike  Mark  Sea.  p.  HI,  131.  fcc.) 

AKHIrttfAR  (an.  Tk\atira),  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
Anatolia,  the  seal  nf  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.  .V  m. 
N.E.  Smyrna.  It  stands  on  nn  eminenco  elevated  but  little 
above  lite  surrounding  marshy  and  alluvial  plain.  Me* 
Smith  and  Dwight,  ibe  American  inMionnries,  ■ 
having  suffered  severely  frceii  Ore  a  few  years  ngo.  It  i«  i 
mostly  of  wood  ;  that  its  aspect  t*  poor  and  mean,  w  i.h  but 
few  remains  of  ancient  grandeur;  and  thai  the  pop.  is  not 
«upp>*cd  to  exceed  1000  families  (5000  indlvidui.l»).  nf 
whom  1500  may  be  Greek*. — { Miaaianary  Reatanht*  in 
.irmtnia,  p.  5.  Jtr.)  Mr.  Kintal's  accoant  H  not  so  unfavoar- 
able.  He  Mates  that,  being  situated  on  Ihe  direct  road  be- 
tween (Vmstantinople  and  f  mvrna,  It  wears  an  upiiearanee 
of  ctwnfort  Miperlor  to  thnt  ol*  Anatolian  town*  In  general ; 
that  the  bazar*  are  large  nnd  amply  supplied ;  Ihc  khan 
hnndaome,  clenn,  and  well  ordered ;  and  that  It  contains 
1740  houses,  of  which  400  lielong  to  Greek*,  and  40  to  Ar- 
menians. If  we  suppose  each  hou*e  to  lodge,  nt  an  aver- 
age. A  individual*,  the  town  would,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
have  a  population  of  nbtsit  10.400 !— (  f'JItoit't  7><ir</»,  II., 
p.  111.)  Perhaps  the  truth  may  lie  mklmav  between  these 
conflicting  itatements.  There  i«  in  the  town  a  Greek 
school,  attended  by  150  children  of  both  sexes. 

AKIII.AT.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asin,  In  KoonlHan.  on 
the  N.W.  shore  of  lake  Van.  nt  the  foot  of  the  Sciban 
dagh.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  ccm- 
xiderable  importance;  but  It  r>  now  greatly  derived,  not 
having  more  than  1000  houses,  or  perhaps  WOO  inhnb.  Its 
tcrrluwy  Is  llllerl  with  garden*  and  vineyards.— i See  A"in- 
sctr's  Prnrinn  F.mnire,  p.  39H.  where  It  I*  noticed  untler  the 
name  Arri'k  ;  and  the  Diet  fitafrapkiamr.) 

AKIITYRKA,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  govern,  or 
Khnrkofl:  AO  m.  N.W.  Kharkoff  Pop.  13.000.  It  tins  a 
pretty  considerable  commerce;  nnd  among  It*  ehnrrhes  la 
one  thnt  attracts  n  good  nisnv  pilgrim*  to  visit  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  virgin. — (Sriniltler  la  ilssstV,  <v-r.,  p.  477.1 

AKISKA,  or  AKIIA1.ZIKII,  a  cltv  nf  Asiatic  Russia, 
prov.  Georgia,  formerly  lite  cap  of  a  Turkish  paebniik.  on 
an  arnneniof,  and  nt  a  *bort  distance  from,  the  Kur.  115  m. 
W.  Tiflis,  lat.  31 0  4.V  N„  long.  43°  1'  E.  Pop.  Iras  brrn  es 
timated  at  above  30.000,  but  at  present  it  l" 
reach  hnlf  Ural  amount  It  I*  nn  open  town  ;  but  i*  i 
ed  by  a  strong  castle  ritunied  on  n  rock.  It  if 
for  its  line  niosnue  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  built  In  Imitation  of 
St.  Sophia,  nnd  for  the  college  and  library  attached  thereto. 
The  latter  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  curlotu  In  the  E. ; 
but  the  Russian*  hnic  removed  nlwiut  300  of  the  riircxt  and 
most  valuable  work*  to  Peb-rsburgh.  Akt«kn  I*  nl*o  the 
*oat  of  a  Greek  archliWmpric,  and  has  about  00  Jew  ish  fam- 
ilies and  a  ivnagogue.  Its  environ*  are  pmduc.ive  of  silk, 
honey,  and  wax  :  and  h  has  some  at  on  ufrtc  lures.  It  wan 
formerly  a  principal  seel  of  the  slnve  trade.  The  tlnvea 
••Id  in  its  market*  were  brought  from  Georgia.  Mirgrelia, 
Imcrilia.  Ice. ;  and  being  conveyed  lo  the  nearest  port*  on 
the  Black  sea,  were  whipped  for  Constantinople  and  Alex 
andria.  ThH  eommerrc  Is  now  entirely  suppre««ed.  Many 
of  ihe  Turkish  inhabitants  have  left  the  town  since  it*  oectt 
pat  km  by  tile  Russian*.— (BalU  Jlbrerr.  3d  ed.,  p  80S 
s ternary  Hrattvrtke*  in  Armenia,  p  100.) 

AKRON,  p.  v„  Portage  t..  cap  of  Summit  co„  O. 
ted  on  the  Ohio  canal  at  the  ftmetion  of  the  Pennst  Ivrmia 
and  Ohio  canal  38  m.  a  Cleveland.  At  this  place  the  Oh-o 
suddenly  rises,  by  a  t 
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summit.  A  great  water  power  U  concentrated  here,  by 
means  of  the  Little  Cuyahoga  river,  and  the  waste  water  of 
the  canal,  which,  by  a  great  descent,  is  used  several  times 
over;  anil  the  water  power  will  Is-  inrr«  used  by  bringing 
the  water  of  the  Grcni  Cuyahoga  river  in  a  canal  discharg- 
ing Itself  by  a  high  full  Inio  Cuyalinga  river.  This  place 
is  finely  Hituated  lor  trade  and  manufacture*,  and  contain*  a 
court-house,  jail,  three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Presby- 
terian, and  one  I'mversalK  thirty-four  stores,  four  furnaces, 
four  fulling-milK  three  woollen-factories,  three  llourhig- 
m.ll«.  one  giM  milt,  two  distilleries,  ,me  powder-mill,  one 
oil  mill,  one  machine-shop,  two  prinnng-offices  three  week- 
ly iiew>pnper»,  inie  academy,  v  students,  six  school*.  MB 
scliolnr-.  Pop.  1665.  Portage  U,  exrliiMveof  Akron  v.,  has718. 

AKSKKAl,  n  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Caramama, 
cap.  sanjiack  of  the  same  name,  on  the  8.W.  arm  of  the 
Kizil  Ermak,  HO  in.  N.E.  Konieh  (an.  Ionium).  Pop.  un- 
certain. It  has  a  castle,  and  its  territory  is  productive  of 
com  and  fruits. 

AC-SHEHR  (the  HMiu  City),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Caramaiita,  cap.  sanjiack  of  the  «unic  name,  55  m.  E.S.E, 
A  ii mi  Kartiluxsar,  luL  38°  13'  N.,  long.  31°  30'  E.  It  Is  sit- 
uated msai  the  8.  extremity  of  a  considerable  lake,  at  the 
fool  of  a  mountain  chain,  in  a  rich  mid  well  watered  coun- 
try. Its  position  is  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient Tkymbrium.  visited  by  the  younger  Cyrus  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  D'Anville,  it  was  denominated  .Inliockia  ad 
Puidiam,  from  it*  being  on  the  confines  ofP.sidta,  of  which 

Cr.  it  afterwards  became  the  capital.  It  is  mentioned  in 
kidi  annals  as  the  place  where  Bajazet  was  confined  by 
Timour,  and  where  lie  expired,  li  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  to  have  about  1500  houses,  with  many  tine  gardens  in 
the  vicinity.  Iti  principal  ornament  i*  a  handsome  mosque 
and  college,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Bajaxct.  The 
streets  are  cleaned  by  means  of  streams  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  that  run  through  them. — (A'iaacir's  Journey 
tXrongh  ,1>ia  Minor,  4-e.,  p.  226;  Olivier,  vi.,  p.  396.) 

AKYAB,  a  mailt,  town  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap. 
prov.  Armcan,  and  of  a  dist.  of  some  name,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Island  of  Akyab,  lat.  20°  8*  N„  long.  I'-.1  54'  E.  It  is 
built  of  wood ;  has  broad  streets,  and  markets  for  grain,  and 
European  and  Indian  goods.  Its  harbour,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Kyouk  Pbyos.  is  safe;  and  it  is,  in  moat  other  re- 
spects, superior  to  the  I  km  mentioned  town  as  a  place  of 
trade.  The  vicinity  is  level,  fertile,  free  from  jungle,  and 
travel  by  several  roads.    It  is  the  residence  of  a  British 


,  and  ia  garrisoned  by  two  companies  o. Sepoys. 
-{Pemberlon  en  tke  R.  Frontier  of  /arfia,  p.  87 ;  Journal 
Cieor.  Society,  I.,  p.  175.) 

AL  A,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  7J  m.  8. 
Rovercdo.  Pop.  2400.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  a'Capu- 
ehin  convent 

ALAB  AMA,  one  of  the  8outbem  United  States  to  bound- 
ed N.  by  Tennessee;  E.  by  Georgia;  8.  bv  Florida  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  and  W.  bv  Mississippi,  it  is  between  30° 
10"  and  35°  X.  lat.  and  85^  and  88"  3C  W.  loug. ;  and  be- 
tween tf>  and  11°  30"  W.  long,  from  W.  It  contains  46.000 
sq.  m .  or  28.160,000  acres.  In  1800,  the  population  was 
only  3000 ;  in  1810,  10.000 ;  In  1820,  127.901 ;  in  ltTJO,  308,997 ; 
in  1840,  5".Ki.756,  of  whom  253,533  were  slaves.  Free  while 
male*.  176,6".H;  do.  females,  158.493;  free  coloured  males, 

tin  Agriculture,  177,439; 
-.  in  manufactures  and  trade,  7195;  navi- 
.  256:  do.  canals,  rivers.  *.c.  758  ;  learned 
1514.    It  contained,  in  1840.  forty 
which,  with  their  population,  were  as  follow  : 
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ALABAMA  RIVER. 

Tin-  capital  b  Tuscaloosa,  situated  on  Black  Warrior  rts* 

er.  Mobile  Is  Ute  most  populous  and  commercial  place  in 
the  slate.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Hunts ville.  Flor 
ence,  Wetumpka,  Montgomery,  Cahawba,  and  St.  Stephen's. 

Near  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  live  country  is  low  and  level, 
widi  many  swamps  and  savannas;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
the  prevailing  timber  is  pine.  The  central  part  is  an  eleva- 
ted table  land,  with  a  deep  rich,  and  productive  soil,  and  a 
mild  and  healthy  climate.  Toward  ihe  N..  the  country  be- 
comes hilly  and  mountainous,  beyond  which  is  the  valley 
of  Tcnnesisee  river,  on  which.  In  some  ports,  the  bottom  land 
ia  low,  and,  near  die  Muscle  Shoals,  unhealthy. 

Cotton  is  die  chief  production  of  the  state,  of  which  there 
were  produced.  In  1840,  117,13r?,ftJ3  pounds.  Of  wheat, 
838,050  bushels ;  of  Indian  com,  20,947.004  ;  of  oats,  1.406,35:1 ; 
of  potatoes,  1,708,356;  of  tobacco,  273,30-i  pounds;  of  rice, 
149.019.  The  exports.  In  1840,  amounted  to  912354,694; 
and  the  Imports  to  $574,651.  There  were  152  stores  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $3,355,012,  and  899  retail 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  $5.6428b5.  Domestic  or  family 
manufactures  amounted  to  $1,056,119;  and  Uie  total  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  $2,130,064. 

Mobile  is  die  principal  river,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  die  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  enters  Mobile 
bay  by  two  moudis.  The  Alabama  is  navigable  for  ve»els 
requiring  6  feet  of  water,  60  m.  above  its  junction,  and  has  4 
or  5  feet  of  water  130  m..  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba ;  and 
of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is 
in  its  shallowest  places.  3  feet  of  water.  The 
Tombigbee,  the  otb«-r  con>titin-nt  'it  Mobile  river.  Is  naviga- 
ble for  schooners  120  m.,  to  St.  Stephen's;  and  for  steant- 
bonts  to  Columbus,  Mississippi.  Black  Warrior,  a  large 
branch  of  it,  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa. 
The  Chattahoochee,  for  a  considerable  distance,  separates 
this  state  from  Georgia  on  die  E.  The  Tennessee  curves 
southwardly  from  the  N.E.  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  stale, 
and  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals.  Mobile  bay  sets  up  30  m.  from  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  with  an  average  breadth  ol  12  m.  The  principal 
literary  institution  is  die  university  of  Alabama,  at  Tusca- 
loosa, which  has  been  amply  endowed  by  the  state,  and  is 
flourinhing.  La  Grange  college  was  founded  in  1830  by  the 
Methodists;  and  there  Is  a  Roman  Cadiolic  co]lp?r  nrnr 
Mobile.  The  chief  religious  denominations  are  Methodist*, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Cathof 
There  are  two  banks  In  tills  state,  with  i 
tut  I  of  $3,262,000,  besides  a 
the  capital  of  which  in  state  bonds 
The  state  debt  amounts  to  $10,859,558. 

This  stale  has  not  neglected  works  of  internal  In 
ment.  .Vssr/e  Skoali  canal  is  designed  to  overcame  mi  ob- 
struction in  Tennessee  river,  and  extends  from  Flon  i m  .•  :OJ 
m.,  and  cost  $571,835;  and  when  completed  to  Uionn's 
ferry,  nt  the  head  of  the  shoals,  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,361,057.  Jtunttville  canal  extends  16  in.,  from  Triaria 
on  Tennessee  river  to  Huntsville.  Montgomery  and  II  est 
Point  rail-road  extends  87  in.,  from  Montgomery'  West 
Point,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  on  Chattahoochee  river,  30 
in.  above  Columbus.  The  Tuseumbia,  Cortland,  and  1  hca- 
tttr  rail  road  extends  from  I>ecalur,  44  m.,  to  Tusrumlua. 
The  Srima  and  Tennessee  rail-rood  extends  from  Selmn  on 
Alabama  river.  170  m,  to  Gunter's  landing,  on  Teunr->*ec 
river.  The  Itetumpka  raU-road  extends  from  Wetumpka. 
at  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  on  Alabama  liver,  56 
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..  to  Fort  Williams,  at  die  head  of  die  great  falls  on  Coosa 

Selma  and  1 
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two  pluccs,  35  m.  distant. 


river,  and  Is  designed  to 
see  rail-road.  CaAatrba 


The  executive  power  Is  Tested  in  a  governor,  elected  bi 
ennially  by  the  people.  The  legislative  power  consists  m  a 
senate  and  house  ol  representatives  ;  the  former  contain*  30 
and  die  latter  100  members.  The  legislature  meets  annual- 
ly at  Tusrnlorsia,  on  the  first  Monduy  of  November.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  comptrol- 
ler and  treasurer  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  die  legislature.  The  right  of  mitrrage  is  po*es>od  b>  ev- 
ery white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  who  has 
resided  within  the  slate  one  year  immediately  preceding  an 
election,  and  the  last  three  months  within  the  county,  city, 
or  town  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 

This  state  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits 
of  Georgia,  except  the  part  which  belonged  to  Floridn.  In 
1802.  Georgia  ceded  all  her  territory  W.  of  Chattahoochee 
river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and  Alaba- 
ma continued  a  part  of  this  territory  until  11  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  and  became  an  Independent  slate  in  1820. 

Alabama,  p.  U  Genesee  cc^,  N.Yn  263  m.  W.  by  N.  Al- 
bany. 388  W.   Pop.  1798. 

ALABAMA  RIVER,  Ala.,  United  States,  gives  name  to 
the  state  in  which  il  runs,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  In 
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Georgia.  They  are  rapid  streams,  and  not  navigable  for 
any  considerable  distance  above  tritfir  Junction.  The  Ala- 
bama pursue*  a  very  winding  course  in  •  W.  and  S.8.W. 
direction  to  the  S.W.  part  of  the  stale,  where  It  unite*  with 
Tombigbcc  river  to  form  Mobile  river,  48  m.  aboi 
bay.    See  the  article  Alabama. 

ALABASTER,  or  ELEUTHERA,  one  of  the 
or  Lucajro  inlands,  which  see. 

ALACHUA  county.  Floe  is  aituatcd  on  the  VV.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  bounded  8.W.  by  tike  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
sq.  m    It  contain*  much  good  land,  and  it* 

' "on'dte  wTwnlered  by^Va^aw^'and 
The  surface  U  level  towarda  the 
rolling.  It  had.  In  1840,  5663  neat  cat 
and  produced  -TJio  bushels  of  Indian 
com  nr.d  JU00  pounds  of  sugar.  Pop-,  white*  1719,  slave* 
362,  free-coloured  1  ;  total,  ass*. 

ALAIS  (on.  .lUtit),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
am>ndn  on  die  Gordon  d'Alaiv  ut  the  font  of  the  Ceveunes, 
25  m.  N.W.  Nisrne*.  I  at.  44=  T  22  N..  long.  3°  4'  35"  E. 
Pop.  11.749.  It  m  ancient,  and  pretty  well  built.  During 
the  religious  war*  of  Prnnce  Uie  inhabitant*  were  distin- 
guished bv  their  auacbuient  to  the  Protectant  party,  and  lo 
bndle  them  Loth*  XIV.  constructed  a  fort  in  the  town.  It 
has  a  communal  college,  a  tribunal  of  primary  8.  deletion, 
a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  coosistonal  Protestant  church, 
fce.  It  has,  also,  manufactures  of  riband*.  Ml*  stocking*, 
and  gloves;  with  a  glass-work,  potteries,  copperas  works, 
svc.  Beside*  it*  own  products,  It  tin*  a  rmfwlerable  trade  in 
the  raw  and  dressed  sdka,  oil.  grain.  *c-  of  the  surrounding 
country.  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal  In  the  vicinity. 
—(Muf.  art.  "Gard;"  l>Ut.  Gt»/rapkimu.) 

ALAND  (ISLANDS  OF),  a  group  of  Ma nda  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  cuif  of  Bothnia.  I>e(ween  50°  50'  and  60°  32 
N.  lat_  and  19°  IV  and  21°  V  F..  long.,  consisting  of  more 
than  K>  inhabited  and  upward*  of  200  uninhabited  islets  and 
mei*  (  S*<jrtf»  ],  oecupytng  an  area  of  about  470  an.  m,  and 
divided  into  three  oblong  r lusti  r>  by  the  rtrult*  of  Delet  and 
l-apo^iM.  The  lWtic  bound*  them  to  the  8.;  on  the  W. 
the  -traits  of  Alxndshaf  neparau*  them  from  Sweden,  its 
j  aJxsxt  Sim.;  and  on  the  E.  the  straits  of  Wat 
which  are  scarcely  two  ui.  broad  where  they  are 
and  about  14  where  they  art!  broadest,  interpose 
in  n  them  and  the  Km  I  rind  shore.  Pop.  14,000,  of  Swe- 
dish extraction.  Most  of  the  iidand*  stand  at  a  considerable 
elevatm  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by 
chains  of  granite  rocks,  which  occasionally  rise  into  peaks, 
and  art  full  of  hollow*.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  many 
email  Jake*.  The  surface  k»  either  a  thin  layer  of  clay  or 
rich  mould,  slate-stone,  or  sand.  The  climate!  though  keen, 
,  is  wore  temperate  than  that  of  Finland, 
sve  forests,  chiefly  of  hire  be*  and  pine*;  the 
ar  some  part*  of 
ry  e  and  barley  are 

Jy  (rown.  product*  a  sufficiency  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, the  best  yielding  seven  fold.  Hop*,  cabbages,  parsnips, 
carrots,  and  other  roots,  potatoes,  and  a  little  flat  are  like- 
wise raised.  Nut*  form  an  article  of  export.  The  homed 
cattle,  of  which  there  are  upward*  of  12.000,  are  small  In 
arxe,  and  few  of  the  -osr*  have  horns ;  the  latter  furnish  the 
"Aland  cheeses."  which  are  much  sought  after,  and  made 
pritnjsuiy  in  the  Miami  of  Fngloc.  Of  ahecp  there  are 
above  1X000.  the  wool  of  which  I*  converted  into  coarse 
stalls  and  sail-cloth  ;  hone*  and  goats  are  also  bred  in  con- 
hie  numbers.  The  fisheries  are  productive,  parti  tu- 
if  nrrfrsWta**)  herrings  and  seal*,  of  the  first  of  which 
toes  acd  upward!  are  salted.    Waterfowl  abound. 


•trios,  dried  and  salted  fish,  wood  for  fuei.  etc :  and  the  im- 
ports of  salt,  colonial  produce,  iron  ware,  woollens,  cottons, 
and  other  manufacture*,  fcc.  The  Alandcrs  arc  excellent 
seamen  and  navigate  small  vessels  of  their  own  that  trade 
"vith  trie  adjacent  part* ;  they  are  Swedes  in  their  language, 
mariner*,  and  u«ages.  There  are  a  number  of  good  har- 
bours, many  of  which  have  been  fortified  by  the  Russians, 
who  keep  up  a  disproportionately  large  military  force  in  the 
bdand*.  a*  well  as  a  numerous  flotilla,  called  the  "Skaeren- 
Thc  ivland*  contain  8  pnrishes  and  as  many  church- 
7  charrb.es  or  chapels  of  ease.  Aoland,  the  largest 
Is  nearly  circular,  being  about  17  ni.  In  length  and  16 
in  breadth;  it  contain*  above  9000  inhabitant*,  and  has  an 
excellent  harbour  at  Vttemae*.  on  the  W.  side.  It  1*  dlvi- 
ded  by  a  narrow  strait  from  F.keroe,  the  westernmost  island, 
which  ha*  a  telegraph.  On  the  E.  const  of  Aoland  Is  the 
old  ca*e  of  Ciwlcholm.  now  in  ruin*.  Kumlinge  has  a 
pop  of  I**.  These  island*  were  wrested  by  Russia  from 
Sweden  !n  1808;  and  give  the  former  a  position  from  which 
th*«v  m.ii  ea»ilv  make  a  descent  on  the  Swedish  roast. 

ALA  8HEHR.  (The  exalted  city.  an.  Vktlmirlpkia.)  A 
city  of  Turkey  la  Asia,  pro  v.  N  a  toll  a,  famous  aa  the  seat  of 
•aa  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.   It  is  situated  83  bv  E. 


cet  the  eye  at  ever) 
form,  the  angle  of  a 
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tar  the  Cog  am  us,  partly  in  the  plnin,  and 
on  one  of  the  root*  of  Tmolus,  which,  separated  by  a  valley 
from  the  posterior  range,  and  rising  to  a  very  considerable 
elevation,  in  the  site  of  the  Acropolis.  The  old  wall  of  the 
town,  formed  of  tuiull  stones,  held  together  by  a  strong  ce- 
ment, and  strengthened  with  lowers,  is  broken  down  is 
many  places,  and  the  Acro|M>lis  is  also  in  ruins.  The  I  nod 
era  house*  are  mean  and  irregular,  and  the  street*  narrow 
and  filthy.  The  ruin*  of  the  church  of  St.  John  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  ancient  relic 
step,   'j^^*  "  blJ^leD  'ooie^colu 

cornice  are  built  into  a  »  all ;  a  modern  mosm  c  .»  i 
by  the  truncated  shall*  of  antique  columns; 
cophtigi  are  desecrated  by  conversion  into 
troughs :  fountain*  In  the  dirtiest  streets,  and  the  very  | 
mem  on  w  hich  our  tread*,  teem  with  vestiges  of  antiquity  ; 
and  In  a  neglected  spot,  near  the  S  wall  id  the  city,  amid 
dirt  and  rubbish,  we  remarked  two  venerable  marble  pillars 
lying  unheeded  on  the  ground." — (Elliott.)  According  to 
Mr.  Elliott,  AlaShchr  contain*  nearly  3000  Turkish  and 
250  Greek  house* ;  so  that,  supposing  this  statement  to  be 
correct,  the  pop.  may  be  esiiroat.d  at  from  15,000  to  18.000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  divine  service  is 
regularly  performed  in  five  Christian  churches.  The  Greeks, 
at  present,  aa  in  the  time  of  Chandler,  are  exceedingly  Igno- 
rant ;  and  though  few  of  them  know  any  language  except 
Turkish,  the  Liturgy  is  alw  ays  rend  in  the  language  ol  Uielr 
foref  ather*.  The  country  round  i*  very  fruitful ; — the  wa- 
ter* are  said  to  be  excellent  In  dyeing ;  and  being  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  frequented  roads  to  Smyrna,  ft  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  caravans,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade.  It  it 
held  so  sacred,  even  by  the  Turks,  that  they  occasionally 
convey  their  dead  thither  for  uitenncnt,  from  Constantino- 
ple :  and  apply  to  it  the  epithet  of  .11a,  or  the  exalted. 

Philadelphia  derived  Its  name  from  Attains  Philadelphia*, 
brother  of  Eumenes,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  Strabo  say*  that  it  suffered  much  from  t 
ed  shock*  of  earthquakes ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  which  were  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by  a  i 
ranean  convulsion  in  the  reign  of  Tiber  iuh.  Anciently,  I 
deed,  it  was  matter  of  surprise,  that  it  was  not  abandoned  ; 
but  it  continues  to  be  a  considerable  place  ;  and  the  church 
of  Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  "a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins." 
It  was  the  last  city  of  Asia  Minor  that  submitted  to  the 
Turks.  "At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  cm 
perors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant 
citizen*  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore 
years;  and  at  length  (in  1300).  capitulated  lo  the  proudest 
of  the  Othman*  (Bajaxel)." — (Chandler' »  ,1tia  Minor,  4to 
ed.,  p.  286 ;  FMwU'b  Trarrtt.  ii,  p.  85 ;  Gibbon,  can.  64.) 

A  LASS  AC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Correxe,  5  m.  N.N'.W. 
Brive.   Poo.  4029.   There  are  vine)  ard*  in  Ha  vicinity. 

ALAS8IO.  or  ARRACI.  a  sea- port  town  of  the  l~ 


6SIO,  or  ARRACI.  a  sea- port  town  of  the  Sardinian 
prov.  Albenga,  cap  district,  5  m.  8.S.W.  Albenga. 
Pop-  nearly  5000  industrious,  active,  and  daring  seamen. 
There  is  good  anchorage  opposite  to  the  town,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long,  narrow  street.  Fine  coral  l*  fished  on  the 
coast.  A  itood  harbour  for  the  largest  dam  of  vessel* 
might  he  formed  between  cape  Mele  and  the  island  of  Call 
i  .am  ;  but  this  has  always  been  discouraged  by  the  Genoese, 
the  former  masters  of  till*  part  of  Italy. — (Hampoldi  Core 
grafia  dtW  Italia,  art.  "  Alnssio.") 

ALATAMAHA.  or  ALTAMAHA.  a  river  of  Georgia 
formed  by  the  junction  of  uie  Ormulgee  and  the  Oconee 
rivers.  It  runs  B.E.,  and  fall*  Into  the  Atlantic  between  8a 
pelo  and  St.  Simond'a  island*.  60  m.  8.W.  Savannah.    It  is 

for  steam-boats  300  m.,  to  Milledgcviile.    The  bar  at  its 
mouth  has  14  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  whole  I 
to  its  source  it  about  500  m. 

ALATRI,  a  city  of  Italy.  Papal  States,  prov.  Campania, 
drlee.  Fru-inone,  0  m.  N.F..  Frosinone,  lat.  41°  44'  N.,  long. 
13°  l:f  IS"  E.  Pop.  circa  8000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
tie,  has  a  cathedml,  a  collegiate  church,  and  some  convents. 
Antiquities  nre  fluently  dug  up  In  the  environ*,  which 
abound  in  olives  and  vines. 

ALATYR,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Simbirsk,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Alatyr  with  the  Sura.  90  m.  N.N.W. 
Simbirsk.  Pop  3000.  It  t*  built  of  wood,  has  tanneries,  a 
glass-work,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn. 

ALAYA  (an.  Csracrsisai),  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  It 
Asia,  Anatolia,  cap  sanjinck  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E. 
side  of  a  loflv  promontory.  Int.  360  $\  '  N„  long.  32°  «" 
24"  E.  Pop.  1500  or  3000.  The  promoi  lory  on  w  hteh  this 
town  is  built  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Gibral- 
tar. It  Is  Joined  to  the  continent  on  the  N.  by  a  low  sandy 
Isthmus,  from  which  It  rises  abruptly ;  and  its  W.  and  8. 
sides  consist  of  perpendicular  clirTs  500  or  600  feet  high. 
The  E.  side,  on  which  the  town  Is  built,  is  also  so  steep  that 
the  houses  seem  to  stand  on  the  top  of  each  other,  "  In 
short.  It  forms  a  natural  fortross  Uiat  ufglit  be  rendered  int- 
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pregnable  j  and  the  numerous  walla  and  towers  prove  how 
anxiously  its  firmer  posscsaors  laboured  to  make  it  so."  At 
present  it  is  of  tnflinfc  importance.  Streets  and  houses  rois- 
erable ;  mosque*  lew  tint]  mean.  When  visited  by  l  'upturn 
Beaufort  it  had  no  signs  of  coinmerec.  The  bay  ta  open  to 
aoulherly  wind*,  and  tho  anchorage  Indifferent. 

Coraccaium  that  its  gates  against  Antiochus  wben  all  the 
other  towns  of  Ctltcia  had  submitted ;  and  at  n  subsequent 
(•eriud  it  was  the  place  selected  by  the  pirates  at  which  to 
nike  a  last  aland  in  their  struggle  with  Pompey.— ( [Beau- 
fort's JSTarasMXta,  p.  172,  Ice.) 

ALBA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont,  cap. 
prov.  same  name,  on  the  Tansro,  32  m.  S.S.E.  Turin.  Pop. 
7000.  It  haa  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  cathedral, 
Uiree  pariah  churches,  a  college,  and  a  considerable  ttade 
in  cattle. 

ALB  ACETTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murc»a,9  m.  N.  VV. 
Cbinchclla,  agreeably  situated  in  a  vast  and  fruitful  plain. 
Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs  11 ,508.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  cloth  and  soap.  Great  quantities  of  wine  and  saffron 
are  collected  in  its  vicinity ;  ami  a  great  cattlo  market  is  on- 

rtUALBANd  m^wwli  of  France,  dep.  Lowjre,  22  m. 
NuVW.  Meiuto.    Pop.  2428. 

ALBANIA,  a  large  prov.  of  European  Turkey,  bounded 
N.  by  Dalmatia  and  Servia,  E.  by  Macedon  and  Theasaly, 
S.  by  Livadia,  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic,  along  with  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Ionian  aea.  It  thus  com- 
prehends, in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  ancient  Illyria  and 
Epinia.  and  la  at  present  Included  in  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment of  Rumania.  „ 

ALBANO  (TOWN.  LAKE,  AND  MOUNTAIN  OF), 
in  the  Papal  dominions.  In  the  Campagiux  di^  koma.  The 
town  is  situated  in  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hill, 
near  Hie  S.W.  side  of  the  lake,  about  14  in.  8.S.E.  Rome. 
Pop  4200.  This  town  it  not  built,  as  some  have  supposed, 
on  the  site  of  Aiha  lAMga,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  ruina  of  Pompcy's  villa.  Its  situation, 
at  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  floe 
salubrious  air,  shady  walks,  and  magnificent  views  of  the 
•  atonal  city."  the  Campagna.  and  the  aea,  make  It  a  fa- 
etrcat  of  the  more  opulent  Roman  citizens,  pnniru- 
spring  and  autumn.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  arch- 
il Is  well  built;  haa  a  cathedral  and  some  convents, 
many  fine  palaces,  among  which  may  be  speclfled 
those  of  the  Corsinl  and  Burberini  families.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  Castel  Gandolfo,  the 
runnier  residence  of  the  pope.  The  ndjacent  country  Is  al- 
most wholly  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine 
the  wine  which  It  yields  still  maintains  its  ancient  reputa- 
tion. 

The  lake  of  Albano,  a  littlo  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  very  high  banks,  except  toward* 
the  N.,  where  they  are  a  little  lower.  It  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  ellipse,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  Utile  doubt 
that  It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Thesis 
lance  round  the  crater,  or  summit  of  the  basin  of  the  lake. 
Is  estimated  at  about  8  in.,  and  that  round  the  water's  edge 
about  4  m.  It  is  in  parts  very  deep  ;  a  variety  of  fVh  are 
found  in  it.  among  which  are  eela  of  an  immense  site  and 
highly  esteemed.  „  .  . 

Hni  the  subterranean  conduit  or  tunnel,  MUM  by  mt 
Italians  an  emitiartt,  for  conveying  away  Its  surplus  water, 
is  the  feature  most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
traveller  who  visits  this  lake.  This  tunnel,  Intended  to  pre- 
vent the  waters  of  the  lake  from  injuring  tho  surrounding 
country  by  overflowing  Ita  banks,  ana  lo  keep  them  always 
at  their  present  level,  was  completed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Roman  history  (about  400  years  B.C.),  and  bears  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  executod.  It  is  cut  right  through  the  mount- 
ain, and  mostly  through  aolid  rock,  a  distance  of  considera- 
bly more  than  a  mile,  being  generally  about  3  feet  10  Inches 
wide,  and  from  B|  to  7  feet  in  height  ;  at  its  entry  from  the 
lake,  and  Ita  issue  in  the  plain,  It  is  solidly  built  round  with 
the  lop,  and  is  in  perfect  proserva- 
ls  said  to 
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The  Alban  mount  {Menu  .tf/iaau*),  now  Montr  Caw. 
lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  2900  feet  in 
height ;  and  the  view  from  ita  summit,  extending  over  La- 
tium  and  a  great  extent  of  country,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  was  crowned  by  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  Laiialls,  where  sacrifices  were  annually  offered  up 
by  deputies  from,  the  various  Latin  states,  with  the  Romans 
at  their  head,  to  their  common  father  and  |>roteclor.  Here, 
also,  the  Roman  generals,  refused  the  honour  of  the  great 
triumph  in  the  city,  jtrrformed  the  le&*»r  triumph,  or  ova 
n,  and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Lntialls.    Some  fragments  of 


t 

this  famous  temple  existed  In  1750;  but  they  have  mice 
disappeared.  (Besides  the  authorities  referred  to,  see  the 
excellent  work  of  J,umuden  on  the  .Inliauttiet  of  Home,  p. 
453-465.) 

ALDAN'S  (ST.),  an  ancient  borough  of  England,  co. 
Hertfoid.  occupying  the  summit  nnd  sides  of  a  low  hill,  on  a 
feeder  of  the  r.|ne.20m.  N.N.W.  London,  lthadin  1841» 
population  of  17.051.  inhabiting  3348  houses.  It  has  long 
bad  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  the  right  of  voting  having  been  vested  in  the 
freemen,  whether  resident  or  not,  and  In  the  wot  and  lot 
householders.  It  Is  very  ancient,  and  is  either  on  or  very 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Verv I  ■  The 
abbey  church  is  the  most  Imposing  object  in  the  place,  and 
is  cclearaind  alike  for  ita  antiquity  and  great  magnitude. 
It  Inu-ly  underwent  a  thorough  repair.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  Is  Uw  tomb  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  with  a 
line  marble  monument  to  his  memory.  There  H  a  free 
grammar  school,  with  several  charitable  Institutions.  Tho 
town  Is  not  thriving.  Straw  plait  is  the  principal  manufac- 
ture ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a  cotton-mill  and  a  silk-mill, 
but  neither  on  a  large  «  ale.  There  is  a  market  each  Sal 
urday.  No.  of  A- 10  houses  In  pari,  borough  507;  constitu- 
ency In  1837.  606.— (liouninry  Report,  i  e.) 


ALBAN'S  HEAD  (ST.).  a  cspe  of  England,  on  the  Eng- 
lat.  50°  38-  10"  N„  long.  2°  to" 

15"  W. 


lish  channel,  co.  Dorset, 


lirly 


ALBANY,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  515  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river. 
The  surface  is  uneven  In  some  ports,  in  oilier*  level ;  noil  on 
tho  river  fertile;  in  the  Interior  snndy  and  un|iroductive. 
Drained  by  small  tributaries  of  Hudson  r.  The  Erie  nnd 
Champlain  canal  form  a  junction  on  the  N.E  border  of  the 
county.  There  were,  in  1840,  25,781  neat  rattle.  57,478 
sheep  and  49.168  swine ;  and  it  produced  21,008  bushels  of 
wheat,  145.941  of  rye,  127,162  of  Indian  com,  155,902  of  bai- 
ley, 103,5*1  of  buckwheni,  653,794  of  oat\  nnd  540..V«2  of 
ind  I  potatoes.  There  were  forty-seven  commission  hou«e*  en 
gated  in  foreign  trade,  1160  retail  stores,  eleven  fulling  mills, 
eight  woollen  factories,  two  cotton-factories,  with  5160  spin 
dies,  twenty-six  tanneries,  eight  breweries,  four  potteries, 
six  ll Hiring  mills,  twenty-two  grist-mills,  eighty-four  saw- 


Hudson  river,  145  m. 
In  420  29'  3"  N.  laL, 
from.  If-  164  VV.  by 
Pop.  in  1820,  12.630; 
in  agriculture,  144; 


i  have  been  completed  in 
t  a  year;  but  It  has  been  objected  to  this,  thnt  as  only 
three  or  at  most  four  men  could  have  wrought  tisvether.  and 
these  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tunnel  only,  tho  other  end  be- 
ing under  wnter.  It  roust  have  taken  many  years  for  Its  re- 
pletion. But  Piranesl  has  shown  that  after  tracing  the  line 
of  the  tunnel  above  ground,  shnfls  had  tx-en  sunk,  by  wh/ 


workmen  might  hnve  been  let  down  In  various  places,  nnd 
the  work  completed  within  liie  stated  timc.t  


•  For  mi  account  of  'to  rlrrtUMtaw-w  »Mch  ana  taxi  •»  have  oeciamncd 
Ito  UttlrRakinC  ot  <!ii«  work.  aw  Uvoa,  lib.  ».,  a.  IS,  19,  aad  IV-  <tt  ftw 


lib.  i..  •  44  Ho 


marfr.  aa  Oerm  ha.  «!«- 
i  atn  futttrfcant  rum  ad  or  rem  urbemjut  rttt- 
m  W.suasl .  ii .  a  3i  ) 

»  M  s;»,n«|  rut  n«al"l  'hi'  <*iwin«  iTrw  in  Italy  and  S,«Jy,  p. 
Sis  .  .t^.millt  uomsaci^i.  -f  -  ha*  iiranwi  bad  raltd  is  bia  Oe*truum«  i 
.  <t-t"  *»<*■*>  aW  lAtv  AH 


mills,  one  paper-mill,  cloven  pi 
five  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  n 
mics.  469  students,  119  schools,  9319  achoiars. 
Capital,  Albany. 

Albany,  city,  N.  Y.,  the  capital  of  the  stale,  nnd  of  Al 
hnny  co.,  Is  situated  on  the  VV.  side 
N.  New-York,  by  the  course  of  the  r., 
nnd  730  30/  VV.  Ion.,  nnd  3°  13*  E.  Ion. 
N.  Boston.  230  S.  Montreal,  370  W. 
1830,  21,238;  1840,  33,721.  Employed 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  1621 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  8; 
do.  rivers  and  canals.  106;  lit  the  learned  professions,  237. 
On  the  margin  of  the  river  la  a  flat  alluvial  tract,  from  15  to 
100  yards  wide,  back  of  which  the  ground  rue*  abnipUy. 
and  in  the  course  of  one  mile  attains  to  the  height  of  220 
feet,  beyond  which  it  is  level.  Originally  the  city  was  not 
very  regularly  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow ; 
hut  those  more  recently  laid  out  are  spacious  and  regular. 
Stale  street,  the  principal  early  street.  Is  from  150  to  170  feel 
wide,  and  has  a  steep  ascent,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
capitol,  a  fine  stone  edifice.  115  feet  long  and  90  wide,  with 
rlchly-fumlshed  n)taruuenia  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  c<wt  $120,000.  In  front  of  it  is  a  hand- 
led 
I  sep- 
arated from  It  by  a  street.  Is  another  corresponding  square, 
the  whole  constituting  a  line  public  ground,  on  the  E.  side  of 
which  Is  the  city  Hall,  a  splendid  marble  ed  lice  with  a 
gilded  dome ;  and  on  the  same  aide  of  the  san  e  square  a 
the  state  I  lull  for  the  public  office*,  a  cor respon dine  marble 
building.  The  Albany  Academy,  of  free  stone.  Is  a  tine  edl- 
lice,  situated  on  the  N.  square.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  a  Medical  College,  a  Female  Academy,  the  Ev  in 
a  large  building  of  granite,  at  the  foot  < 
thirty  churches,  four  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  I 
three  Dutch  Reformed,  throe  Episcopal,  four  Mdhodin.  one 
coloured  Methodist,  two  Baptist,  one  coloured  Bnptist,  two 
Lutheran,  one  Friends',  one  tvdepeudent  Mission  church, 


RWW  ^I"  ...  ■  V-,  ......  »  -W  '  ■  '       ---   •  ■   ~-  •*  — 

some  square,  surrounded  by  an  Iron  railing,  and  omaniei 
with  walks,  trees,  and  shrubbery'-   On  the  N.  of  this,  and 
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ALBANY. 

The  old  state  Ball. 


 a 

oo  the  south  ride 

of  State  surer,  «  fitted  up  for  the  recetXlon  of  ihc  geological 
*abuvtt,  collected  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  state.  The 
Albany  Academy  has  able  tnt-trueters.  400  mudents,  and  a 
hbersi  curse  of  study.  The  Albany  Female  Academy  has 
fn«n  3l»  to  350  pupils,  and  has  a  high  reputation.  The 
Yuat.-g  Men's  Association  has  a  room  in  Uie  Exchange 
building.  1500  members,  a  library  of  3200  vols.,  a  reading- 
room  ;  and  sustains  through  the  winter  season  an  able 
eourv  ot"  scientific  lectures.  The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum 
auppnrts  00  or  30  female  children.  The  St.  Joseph's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Asylum  sustains  40  females,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  vf  Charity.   The  Pour  house,  in  the  S.W 

Kof  ilie  city,  hit  commodious  buildings,  and  150  acres  of 
,  cultivated  by  is  inmates.   There  arc  in  the  city  100 
I  alley*,  eleven  public  squares,  three  markets,  tcu 
,  with  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  and 


arsenal.  There  are  eight  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
oi  *i,:51.000,  and  four  Insurance  companies,  with  a 
capital  of  #700,000.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-seven 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  976  retnU  stores 
i  whole  employing  a  capital  of  St  .045,000. 

and  various,  employing  a 
I  capita!  of  31.73SJ00.  Two  ferries  crow  the  Hudson  r. 
4t  tbi-  place.  Twenty  steam- boats  and  fifty-ono  tow-boats 
ply  between  this  city  and  New- York,  and  the  intermediate 
pfcMvs  <«n  the  river.  An  ordinary  passage  of  n  line  boat  oc- 
cjpurt  about  ten  hours.  A  large  number  of  sloops  also  are 
o»  ued  here,  which  ply  on  the  river.  By  the  Erie  canal  and 
a  r>Kitmuoat  line  of  rail  roads,  Albany  at  connected  with 
Br  data,  and  share*  extensively  in  the  trade  of  the  Far  West. 
»>  the  Chnxnplam  canal  it  receives  the  trade  of  the  V 
Rii;  nuiis  also  extend  to  Saratoga,  and  another  great  line 
•f  rail  roads  extends  on  the  EL  to  Boston.  A 
a-««r  n  at.  long,  is  constructed  on  the 

j  and 

I  the  descending  lee  in  the  spring.    Albany  was  i  .ii in, 
by  the  Dutch  in  1023,  and  by  them  called  fort  Orange, 
was  property  the  name  of  the  fort.   It  was  chartered 
Ma  city  in  16WS. 

Ata4iT.  p.  u  Oxford  co..  Me.,  62  m.  W.  Augusta,  507  W. 
It  ha?  <«.«  store,  <me  grist  mill,  throe  saw-mills,  seven  schools, 
875  sr  holars.    Pop.  681 . 

Au*n,  U,  Stratford  co,  N 
Watered  by  Swift  river. 
acbor.lt.  153  scholar*.    Pop.  400. 

Aia*«T.  p.  L,  Orleans  co,  Vl.  39  m.  N.  Montpelier.  .155 
W.  Watered  by  Black  river.  It  has  one  store,  one  grist- 
null,  three  saw  mills,  ten  schools,  356  scholar/.  Pop.  930. 
_  Ax.ax.sv,  u  Bradford  0O_  Pa.  Drained  by  Tuwanda  crock. 
Pop.  8U3. 

Albajty,  t,  Berks  co..  Pa.  It  contains  two  churches,  one 
Pre»t>yteTian  and  one  Lutheran,  six  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills, 
ar.d  one  oil  -mill.    Pop.  1057. 

_  Aia^,  p.  v,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Ky.,  126  m.  S.  by  W. 

,  III..  177  m.  N.  by  VV. 
the  E.  side  of  Miaasslpiri 


ALBONA. 

even  of  the  moat  succemful  colonies.  At  the  las»- 
mentioned  epoch,  bowevcr,  this  career  waa  suddenly  arrest 
ed  by  an  irruption  of  the  K aliens  who  destroyed  a  gnat 
quantity  of  valuable  property,  and  killed  several  of  the  col- 
onists. This  invasion  having  been  repelled,  and  peace  hav- 
ing beeu  again  restored  with  the  Kaflcrs,  a  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor was  appointed  to  the  E.  province,  and  the  district  i> 
art  recovering  from  the  losses  It  had  sustained.  In  1837,  it 
had  a  population  of  11,728,  of  which  11,500  were  while*. 
During  the  same  year,  the  births  were  700.  and  the  deaths 
only  150.  The  value  of  the  produce  exerted  in  ltvHJ  was 
£47,307 :  the  principal  ankles  being— hides,  £15,476 ;  wool, 
A7353;  skins,  chiefly  goat,  £5749;  tallow,  £4427.  Ivory, 
X2o4fl ;  with  horses,  beef  and  pork,  butter,  gtc.  The  colu 
nists  had,  in  1836,  38,945  head  of  cattle,  104,000  sheep,  and 
2755  horses.  Graham's  Town,  the  cap.  of  the  E.  prov., 
and  the  residence  of  the  lleuicnnnl  governor,  is  situated  al 
most  in  the  centre  of  this  district.  It  contained,  in  lf-34, 
51  -i  house*,  nn«l  InjO  Iriln.l.iiant*.  exclusive  of  the  military! 
A  town,  culled  ]*>rt  Franri-.  Ii,l»  been  founded  al  the  nioutli 
ol  the  Kowie  river ;  Imi  a-  tJ.enrcew  to  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
dtingerou*  bar,  it  w  doubtful  whether  It  will  ever  become  of 
any  importance.  '1  he  enure  shipping  trade  of  the  distric 
is  at  present  carried  l  orn  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay 
(Sec  C.-jr  .;...;„•,  „,  r,„  1834  and  1838;  Par/,  fax.*..  Session. 
1837.  tr.i 

ALB  ARRAZIN,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Arrago,,, 
on  the  tjiirulalrniar,  vs  nil  a cathodral,  in  a  bleak  and  barren 
district    Pup.  2227. 

ALU  EM  A  RLE,  f'.ujr.d,  N.C.,  on  the  E.  const  of  Dw 
state,  nnd  Is  CO  miles  long  from  E.  to  IV.,  and  from  4  to  15 
miles  w  Ide.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Roanoke  and  Chow 
an  rivers.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  E.  by  feveral 
inlete,  and  with  Pumlico  sound  on  the  S.  It  communicatee 
Ihe  margin  of  the  river  I  with  Chesapeake  bay  by  a  canal  through  the  Dismal  swamp, 
the  protection  of  sloops  Albemarle-,  county,  Va.,  situated  In  the  central  part  oi 
the  state,  and  contains  700  aq.  m.  Drained  by  Riwim.u 
river  and  its  branches.  It  contained,  in  1840,  14.81V  »eai 
cattle.  20.512  sheep,  34.606  swine,  and  produced  32ti.0w; 
bu*hcls  of  wheat,  117,369  of  rye*  711,516  Indian  corn,  and 
2.499,528  pound*  of  tobacco.  It  had  seventy-four  stores,  on- 
cotton  factory,  with  1500  spindles,  Ui  irteen  tanneries,  four 
dittllleries,  fifteen  flouring  mills,  fifty-one  grist  nulls,  forty - 
six  sawmill-,  two  printing  offices  and  two  weekl)  new-spa 
per*,  one  college,  247  »tu  ' 


spacious 


It.  Bq  6  m.  N.  by  E.  Concord. 
Chartered  in  1766.    It  has  live 


students,  eighteen  academies  400  mo 
re  schools,  386 scholar 
slaves,  13,809;  free  coloured.  603;  total,  &Mt  n.,.,,*,. 


dents,  twenty  one  schools,  386 scholars. ^{J- ».  \>>*>» 
Charlottesville. 


Auajnr, 


K3VI 


*+»Vr 

Albany,  p.  v.  Baker  co.  Ga.,  128  m.  8.S.W.  Millcdge 
villr,  785  W.   .Snoatcd.m  the  W.  ride  of  Flint  river. 

Au.m,  a  district  of  8.  Africa,  belonging  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  the  F,  extremity  of  the  Cape  colony.   It  has  on  the 
E.  in-  Great  Fish  river,  on  the  W.  Boshuans  river,  on  the 
K.  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Great 
and  Li:i>  Feb.  rivers  to  the  Konnp,  nnd  on  the  S.  the  ocean, 
lis  am  lias  been  variously  estimated,  but  may  probably 
amount  to  about  2000  sq.  in.,  or.  1,280,000  acres.   Its  aspect 
to  highly  pleasing,  being  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  its 
vrrdam  pa?t a rr-s  nnd  .smooth  grarsy  knolls  contrasting  agreo 
•nly  m-ith  the  dark  matte*  of  forest,  which  clothe  the  t>ro- 
lieu  grouad  near  the  river  courses'.   Soil  very  various.  The 
stirf  clayey  lands  would  be  the  nmst  productive,  were  they 
Uy  watered ;  but  as  rain  is  precarious,  and  the  riv- 
>  are  said  not  U  be  suitable  for  irrigation,  light  friable  soils 
Innate  temperate,  salubrious,  and  suitable 
Mtrtutions.    Lions,  wolves,  and  leopards, 
«te  occ.-isWiaflv  met  with,  but  are  evary  day  becoming 
rare-    Elephants  are  now  seldom  seen  within  the  limits  of 
district   Horses,  cattle,  sheep  fonts,  hogs,  fcc,  thrive 
J  well,  and  their  produce  forms  Ihe  great  depend- 
cc  af  the  colonists.   The  country  ts  traversed  by  numcr- 
a^eams,  of  which  the  Great  Fbh  river  is  by  far  the 
BnporunL   Previously  to  1820,  there  were  not  more 
than  1609  Europeans  in  the  district ;  but  government  having 
given  earoaragement  to  emigration  to  mis  quarter,  3720 
efniyraas  landed  in  1890  at  Algoa  bay,  whence  the  greater 
number  processed  in  this  district.   For  the  first  four  or  five 
yean,  rii*  eMonbts  suffered  severely  from  a  failure  of  the 
wheat  cranj;  bat  their  progress  from  1825  down  to  1835 
rapid,  and  presented  a  picture  of  pros 


ALBENGA  (nn.  Mbium  Ingaumum),  an  ancient  .^a;  • 
town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  cap.  prov.  same  na::,e,  44  u 
S.W.  (ienon,  on  the  Centa.  Pop  4000.  It  is  the  seul  id  .• 
bii4ioprie,  and  has  several  remains  of  antiquity.  The  riluri 
lion  is  unhcnltiiy  ;  but  die  surrounding  country  Ls  piotlui  .it. 
af  oil  and  hemp  This  is  the  birthplace  of  Proculu?,  a  cj.ii. 
pctitor  with  Probus  for  the  Uimne  of  the  Cccurs. 

ALBE.NQUE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Lot,  cup.  tUMi  , 
10  m.  SX.E.  Cahors.    Pop  1984. 

ALBERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  cunt,  on 
the  Mirnumont,  15  mUea  E.N.E.  Amicus.   Pop.  2542.  I; 
has  a  cotton-mill,  with  print-works,  bleach  fields  pni* , 
mill*,  itc.   Is  Its  vicinity  is  a  cave  or  quaro ,  where  there 
arc  n  variery  of  pctrifoclHms. 

A  LB  I  MO,  a  town  of  Venitian  Lomhardy.  i 
on  the  Serio,  7  in.  N.E.  Bergamo.  Pop.  2300.  It  is  . 
well  built  Uie  eristic  nnd  gardens  of  Count  Spini  being  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  There  are  silk  filature*,  with  a 
tnaoufnetory  of  agricultural  implements,  nnd  machinery 
for  polishing  whetstones  renowned  all  over  Europe. 

ALBION  (NEW),  a  large  tract  of  the  S.W.  coast  of 
America.  Tbte  designation  was  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
to  California  and  part  of  the  adjoining  coast ;  but  recent  ge- 
oRrnphers,  nnd,  among  others,  Humboldt,  limit  the  denomi 
nation  of  New  Albion  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  ex- 
tends from  the  43d  to  the  48ih  deg.  N.  Lat  It  t 
fully  explored  by  Vancouver  in  17V2. 

Albion,  p.  t,  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  26  m.  N.E.  Al„. 
621  W.   It  contains  four  stores,  one  grist-mill,  four*saw- 
mUls.  and  60S  scholars  In  *chools.   Pop.  1624. 

ALaiox,  p  v„  capital  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y..  250  m.  W.by 
N.  Albany,  X"2  W.  It  has  a  court-house,  lull,  count* 
clerks'  office,  two  banks,  three  churches,  one  Pre*bytennn, 
one  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  an  academy,  a  female  aem 
lnary,  eighteen  stores,  seven  warehouses,  one  tlouring-uilll 
and  about  1400  inhabitants. 

Albion,  t.,  147  m.  W.N.W.  Albany.  Watered  by  Sal- 
mon river,  and  has  three  stores,  one  grist-mill,  eighteen  saw- 
mills, sixteen  achools,  561  scholars.    Pop.  1503. 

Albion,  t,  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.   Watered  by  Kalamazoo 
river,  and  contains  four  stores,  two  flouring mills,  two  grim 
milts,  four  saw  mills,  eight  schools,  901  scholars.   Pop.  932. 
ALBONA,  o  small  town  of  Istria,  95  m.  E.  Rov 


was  c<  sn^vati  vely 

peril)  aad  adranceoient  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  early  |  whose  vicinage  la  celebrated  for  its  olives  and  vinea 
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ALBUFIERA. 

ALBUFIERA,  a  aea-port  town  of  Portugal,  S.  coast  Al- 
garve,  28  m  E.  Lagos,  laL  37°  7*  30"  N,  Ion.  7°  19"  12"  W. 
Pop.  3000.  Large  vessels  may  anchor  in  the  port,  which  Is 
defended  by  u  citadel  and  batteries.  The  Inhabitant*  most- 
ly  subsist  by  fishing. 

ALBUHERA.  a  town  of  Spain.  Estrcmndura,  14  m.  8.S.E. 
tlad.'ijos,  on  the  river  and  near  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name.  Here,  on  the  16th  May,  1811,  a  sanguinary  conflict 
took  place  between  Ihe  allied  British.  Spanish,  and  Poctu- 
gutiH.'  it.:.., .  tinder  Marshal  Hereford,  and  a  French  force 
under  Marshal  Soult.  Each  army  lort  about  7000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  On  Ihe  allied  side  the  chief  brunt  of 
the  action  fell  on  the  British,  who  suffered  severely.  In 
the  end  Soulf,  who  commenced  the  attack,  was  compelled 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  with  an  old  castle, 
i.rnv.  Estrcmadura,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  22  m.  N.N. 
W.  Badajos.  Pop.  5500.  It  has  cloth  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures. 

ALBURG,  p.  t,  and  port  of  entry,  Grand  Isle  co.,  Vu,  83 
m.  N.W.  Montpelier,  557  W.  It  is  a  point  of  land  project- 
ing S.  into  lake  Champtaln,  and  Is  level,  low,  and  fertile, 
ft  contains  four  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  Miw-mill.  Pop. 
1344.    It  contains  a  mineral  spring  of  some  celebrity. 

ALBY  {Albig*),  a  city  of  Prance,  cap.  dep.  Tarn,  on  the 
Tarn,  which  is  crossed  by  an  old-fashioned  bridge,  hit  43° 
53'  46"  N  ,  Ion.  2°  #  -XX'.  Pop.  9367.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  has  few  public  buildings  worth  notice,  except  ihe 
cathedral,  begun  in  1277,  and  finished  in  1480.  It  is  ill- 
built  ;  the  houses  being  gloomy,  and  the  streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  ;  but  the  shady  promenade  it  la  J.u  .  on 
the  side  next  the  country,  is  universally  admired.  It  has  a 
public  library  ,  a  museum,  and  barrack*,  with  various  manu- 
factures of  coarse  cloth,  sacking,  tabic  linen,  handkerchiefs, 
cottons,  hats,  paper,  a  foundry  for  balls,  4lc.  The  prepara- 
tion of  woad  has  been  long  carried  on  In  the  vicinity.  Alby 
has  suffered  much  at  different  periods  for  its  attachment  to 
Protestantism. 

ALCALA  DE  CIS  VERT,  an  III  built  town  of  Spain, 
,rrov.  Valencia.    Pop.  3000. 

ALCALA  DE  HEN  ARES  (Complutum).  a  city  of  Spain, 
prov.  Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  17  m.  INK.  Madrid.  Pop.  5800.  Though  much 
decayed  from  what  tt  was  In  the  16th  century',  this  is  said 
by  Mr.  Townscnd  (|„  p.  245),  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest, 
best  built  towns  of  Spain.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  square  towers.  ha»  n  line  Gothic  cathedral,  a  magnificent 
palace  of  the  archbi«hop  of  Toledo,  with  numerous  church- 
es and  convents.  It  U  the  scat  of  a  university  founded  inl510 
by  the  illustrious  statesman  Cardinal  Xiincnc*,  which,  neit 
to  Salamanca,  is  the  ro<«t  celebrated  seminary  in  Spain :  it 
hnd.  in  V83I,  seventeen  colleges  and  thirty -one  professors. 
The  cardinal  also  bequeathed  Ids  library  to  the  university, 
and  founded  In  It  a  printing-press,  which  produced,  at  his, 
expense,  m  1512-17,  the  famous  Poiyglott  Bible,  denomina- 
ted the  DMia  ComptuUntin ;  an  Imperishable  and  noble 
monument  of  his  piety,  Ivamlug,  and  liberality.  The  re- 
mains of  the  cardinal  were  Interred  in  the  college  church. 
But  It  is  the  chief  glory  of  Alcala  d*  Hcnares  to  have  given 
birth,  in  1547.  to  Cervantes,  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Uuixotte:  it  is,  also,  the  birthplace  of  the  pact  Piguerroa, 
of  Soils,  the  historian  of  Mexico,  fee. 

ALCALA  DE  LOS  GAZULES,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Cadiz,  in  a  hilly  and  bleak  district,  totally  unfit  foi  tillage, 
but  well  adapted  for  rearing  sheep,  which,  accordingly,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  employment  of  the  people  .  it  is  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  river  Barbate,  which  flows  into  the 
•n-a  35  m.  SE.  Cadiz.  Close  to  the  town  nre  the  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  castle.  DM.  38  m.  E.  Cadiz,  and  48  m.  8. 
Seville.   Pop.  of  town  and  sub.  17.916. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen,  on 
the  Gualcoton.  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  30  m.  W.S.W.  Jaen.  Pop.  4374.  It 
had,  and  perhaps  still  has,  a  rich  abbey,  with  various 
churches,  convents,  and  an  hospital.  On  Ihe  28ih  January, 
1810,  the  French  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town. 

ALCAMO.  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Marzara.  on 
the  great  road  from  Pnlermo  to  Trupani.  21  m.  W.S.W.  Pa- 
lermo. Pop.  said  by  Swinburne  to  be  8500  ;  perhnps  it  may 
now  be  estimated  at  10,000.  the  pop.  of  the  dMrirt  being,  in 
1831,  15,589.  Streets  straight,  but  ill  paved  and  dirty.  It  is 
situated  on  high  ground,  In  a  fine,  open,  cultivated  country, 
and  is  well  sheltered  by  large  woods  of  olive  trees.  Within 
the  district  of  Alcamo,  and  at  no  great  dlstnnce  from  the 
town,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence,  arc  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Doric  temple— all  that  now  remains  of 
the  once  powerful  Seglsta !  It  is  a  parallelogram,  103  by 
06  feet,  and  has  36  columns,  which,  when  examined  by 
Swlnbume,  were  all.  with  one  exception,  perfectly  entire. 
For  an  account  of  the  ruins,  se*  SirisJtmu'i  TVs  Sitilitt, 
n„  p.  236.  4to  ed.) 


ALCIRA. 

ALCANDATE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen,  in  a  niggeo, 
mountainous  country,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river 
Gundnjoz,  lot.  37°  45'  N*„  long.  4°  12  W.  The  Roman  in- 
scription* »een  here  show  lis  antiquity.   Pop.  6500. 

ALCAN1Z  (Arab,  for  treasury),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  Tcmel,  Aragon,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guadaloupe  on  a 
hill  side,  above  which  is  a  castle,  built  by  James  I.  of  Ant 
goo,  62  m.  S.E.  Sarngosaa.  Pop.  5834.  A  handsome  col- 
legiate church,  with  a  noble  portico,  is  the  chief  building. 
It  is  encircled  by  walls  *,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal,  con- 
structed by  the  Moors,  with  the  Ebro.  There  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity nch  mines  of  alum,  and  thriving  plantation*  of  mul- 
berry and  other  trees ;  there  is  also  in  its  vicinity  a  pond 
which  produces  remarkably  large  line  eels. 

ALCANTARA  (from  the  Arabic  ol -t antarat-tl-teif,  the 
bridge  of  the  sword;,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Eslre- 
madura.  Int.  39°  41'  30"  N„  long.  6°  4.T  Vfn  and  the  cap.  of 
a  dist.  having  the  same  name.  Pop.  3332.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  bill,  close  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  Togus  (running  here 
N.W.),  was  called  by  the  Romans,  its  founders,  JWraa-C*)- 
larta,  and  they,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  erected  the  famous 
bridge,  whence  Its  present  name  is  derived.  It  was  of 
granite.  Its  length  577  it.  breadth  22  ft-,  span  of  the  two  cen- 
tre arches  110  ft.,  thickness  of  piers  38  tU,  height  above  river 
level  175  ft. ;  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  was  a  triumphal 
arch,  46  ft.  high,  with  a  Roman  inscription.  ( l*tbvrdt'§ 
Voyage  PilUrr.,  where  see  views  and  sections  of  the  bridge. 
Pun*.,  vni.,  63.)  This  fine  relic  of  antiquity  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed,  together  with  some  adjoining  buildings,  by 
the  British  troops,  June  10,  1809,  owing  to  n  mistake  of  mil- 
itary orders.  (.Ys/ner,  vol.  li.,  316.)  The  river  was  once 
navigable  up  to  lli>  town,  and  before  the  separation  of  Por- 
tugal, in  1580,  a  large  trade  in  fruit  was  carried  on  with  Lis- 
bon (MiHauo) ;  but  it  imw  serves  only  to  turn  a  few  nulla, 
and  to  supply  the  people  with  dare,  barbel,  eels,  and  other 
fish,  which  grcath  abound  (  fan:}.  1 1  is  joined  a  little  be- 
low Alcantara  by  ihe  A 1  agon.  Jarun.  and  Salor.    At  the 

e\pui.-i<  f  the  Moon  in  1213,  which  was  aided  b)  the 

knights  of  San  Julian  del  Percyro,  the  defence  of  the  town 
was  entrusted  lo  them,  and  they  thenceforward  assumed 
the  title  of  knights  of  Alcantara.  The  order  Is  now  a  dig- 
nity of  some  value,  and*  Ihe  monarch  ha*  been  the  grand- 
m outer  since  1495.  The  knights.  In  1506,  built  a  handsome 
convent  and  church,  which  still  exist.  A  cloih  manufacture 
once  existed  here,  but  it  has  perished.  Brick-mnking  and 
tanning  arc  all  the  signs  now  to  he  seen  of  Industry. 

Alcantara,  a  sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Maranham, 
on  a  hill,  15  m.  N.W.  San  I, •mis  de  Maranham.  The  sur- 
rounding territory  Is  productive  of  excellent  cotton  and  rice; 
and  the  salt  lakes,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  might  yield 
Ihe  largest  supplies  if  they  were  properly  managed.  Its  port 
admits  only  stunll  vessels. 

ALCANTARILLA,  n  dlst.  and  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Mur 
ela,  lat.  .T7°  56'  N..  long.  P  13*  W„  4  m.  fr.-m  Ihe  I.  bank  of 
the  Segura.  Dlst.  5  m.  S.W.  Murcia,  and  50  S.W.  Alicant 
Pop.  4037. 

ALCAREZ,  n  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mnncha,  on  the 
Gundarama,  45  m.  W.S.W.  Mnnrnnnres.  Pop.  3300.  It  has 
a  citadel,  manufactures  of  cloth,  mines  of  calamine  and  cop- 
per, and  an  aqueduct. 

ALCAZAR  DE  SAL  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estrc- 
madura, on  the  r.  bonk  of  the  Sado,  29  m.  S.E.  Setubnl.  It 
is  delightfully  sit.  In  Uie  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  salt-works  and 
sedge-mat  factories. 

ALCAZAR  DE  SAN  JUAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La 
Maacha,  lat.  39°  25'  N.,  long.  TP  15'  W,  and  the  cap.  of  a 
diet,  so  called,  which  contains  sixteen  towns  and  village*. 
Tho  dlst.  (besides  Us  pasture,  corn,  oil,  and  fruits,  which 
»'e  abundant)  produces  salt  petre,  and  other  minerals,  sup- 
porting above  500  workmen  and  their  families.  The  town 
contains  twelve  soap- factories,  and  hnd  formerly  forty. 
Dist.  45  m.  N.E.  Ciudad  Real,  55  m.  S.E.  Toledo.  Pop.  of 
dist  7000. 

ALCESTVR,  a  pa.  and  m.  town  of  England,  co.  War- 
wlrk,  103  m.  N.W.  I.und.,  16  m.  W.S.W.  Warwick.  Pop, 
I  240.1.   The  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alnt 
|  and  Arrow,  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  a  free  school, 
a  good  corn  market,  and  carries  on  a  pretty  large  needlo 
manufacture. 

ALCIRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  an  island 
of  Die  Xucar,  25  m.  8.8.  W.  Valencia,  and  so  low  that  the 
river,  by  rising  12  ft.  above  ltn  usual  height  Inundates  the 
town.  Int.  39°  6'  N..  long,  fjo  25*  VV.  Pop.  8415.  It  la  for- 
tified and  flanked  with  towers ;  has  several  churches,  con 
vents,  and  hospitals,  with  two  fine  bridges  over  the  Xucar 
This  I*  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  suceeastvelv  occu- 
pied by  the  Carthaginians.  Romans,  and  Moors.  The  in- 
habitant* are  thrifty  and  Intelligent  farmers,  superior  to 
moat  in  Spain,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  they  raise  excellent  pimentos  and  tomato*.  In  addition 
to  the  rice  and  other  produce  of  the  district.    About  2  m 
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ALCKMAER 

E.  are  mac  hmeslooe  hill*,  among  which  U  a  stalactitic 
cave  (Cum  4*  Us  MaruriUas),  visited  ojt  a  natural  cuh<«- 
try.     B.*U, .) 

ALt'KMAER.    See  Alkniii. 

ALlUBAZA,  a  tow  n  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estreinadura, 
tot.  3V°  *3'  N  ,  long.  9°  VV..  15  ni.  8.8.  VV.  Leiria,  and  within 
5  ol  of  the  *  a-  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  rivers.  Pop., 
according  to  Minioo,  1716.  It  contain*  a  very  handsome 
and  eitcoNvr  Cistercian  monastery,  founded  by  Alfonso  I., 
mg  a  $ood  library  with  valuable  MSS.,  and  a  col- 
s,  aiaon*  which  are  portraits  of  all 

sto 
at  work  in 
but  the  late  disturbed  date  of  the 
■npaired  Itv  ioda«ral  roourre*  of  this 

ALCOLEA  DEL  REY,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville, 
9Atu.SJL.af  that  city,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
in  the  midst  of  a  nne  and  productive  plaiir.  Pop.  iiUOO. 
Wlina  we  Goadalqaivir  was  more  navigable  than  at  present, 
tins  town  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance  ;  iho 
compieoon  of  the  projected  canal  will  perhaps  restore  it  to 
as  turner  prosperity. 

ALCORA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  48  m.  N. Va- 
lencia, in  a  country  watered  by  the  Mi  jam.  Pop.  6000.  Its 
arrbcu'iural  and  industrial  products  are  not  important. 

ALCOVER.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cats  I  una,  on  the 
t>iek«  of  the  small  nver  Angara.  In  tin  lime  of  Alfonso 
VI II..  it  was  a  place  of  sumo  Importance  ;  but  the  oppres- 
u  .x,  of  the  P.-ctieh.  at  different  tunes,  have  driven  away 
I'te  keio<-ipji  landholder*,  and  the  people  seem  now  to  be  In 
*  v-rr  wretched  condition.  13  m.  N.N.W. 
P  v-  2*">.    Contrib.  to  rev.  39.000  reals  v. 

ALOJY.  a  town  of  Spain,  Valenc  ia.  at  the  source  of  the 
Akr.y.  24  m  N.  AtirAnt.  Pop.  of  town  and  district  14.000. 
Besides  churches  and  convents,  it 
w<  man ul ,»r ti  >ry  of  fine  cloth,  soap  works, 
tae  contiguous  territory  w  very  fertile. 

ALCL'DIA,  a  town  belonging  to  Spa  In,  near  the  N.  Bf> 
treouty  of  the  isle  of  Majorca,  on  a  small  peninsula  be- 
iwre  i  the  bays  of  Pollen  %a  and  Alcudia,  lat.  '.t-P  50/  N..  long. 
V  <f  E  Poji.  1018.  Two  stagnant  pools,  or  Alhuferaa,  lie 
secsrrs-o  it  and  the  bay ;  and  the  exhalations  from  them 
frvaDy  injure  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  a  Mckly  and 
saisrrabte  race.  The  pools  might  be  drained,  and  the  soil 
rendetrd  useful,  if  the  natives  were  possessed  of  any  enter- 
prise or  energy.  Coral -fishing  employs  some  forty  vesvls 
•a  the  aar.  At  about  3  in.  8.E.  is  a  stalactitic  cave,  vitited 
and  wHi  described  by  Ant. I  Ion.     (  Ofog.,  p.  7f».  i 

AUVDIA  DE  CARLET.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Va- 
lencia, in  a  plain  about  8  m.  from  the  Xuear,  whose  water 
iippiies  it*  rice  grounds  with  nourishment.  It  is  on  the 
wyai  rood  of  Madrid,  about  18  m.  S.  Valencia.    Pop.  3000. 

ALDBOROCGH,  a  borough  of  England,  W.R.  co.  York. 
»i aj intake  Clam,  185  m.  N.N.W.  Lond„  18  ra.  W.N.W. 
York.  Pop.,  m  1831.  620.  Its  former  importance  was 
wholly  derived  from  it*  having  enjoyed,  since  the  a-ra  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to 
the  H.  of  C.   It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

ALDBOROCGH.  or  ALDEBURGH,  a  sea  port  town  of 
Eojrtaad.  co.  Suffolk,  hand.  Plomesgate,  85  m.  N.E.  Loud. 
Pop.  of  tur.  and  pa.  1341.  If  returned  2  m.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
from  the  15th  EJix.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  has  guttered  much  from  en 
rrrxu:  hnw-nt*  of  the  sea. 

ALDEA  DEL  REY,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Lit  Maneha 
[Ctodad  Real),  on  the  I.  hank  of  the  Jahaton.  an  affluent  of 
the  Guadiaoa.  17  m.  S.  Ciodad  Real.    Pop.  3800.   The  ch- 
I  is  very  onnealthv.  owing  to  inundations  of  the  river, 
i  a  very  »1«ht  industry  might  obviate.  Here  Is  a  palace 


GALEGA.  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 

of  the  Tagus.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of 
own  as  a  ferry  station  between  Lisbon  and 
road  to  Badaj  tt  and  Madrid.  Pop.  3480. 
f.  p.  U.  Eric  co.,  N.Y.,  22  m.  E.  Buffalo,  270  W. 
Albany,  3TO  W.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian  chur-h,  one 
•tore,  one  woollen  factory,  three  grist-mills,  ten  saw  mills, 
fourteen  schools,  667  scholars.    Pop.  1984. 

ALDERNEY.  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  hi  the 
Eajloth  channel.  55  m.  S.  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  18 
m.  VV .  Cape  la  llogue  In  Normandy.  The  channel  between 
AUeraey,  and  the  latter,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  Is 
danevrou' m  rtnrmy  weather  from  the  strength  and  rapidity 
at  the  odes.  This  island  is  about  3}  m.  in  length  by  \  m.  in 
areadih  and  had  in  1831  a  pop.  of  1045.  It  Is  a  dependency 
of  Guernsey,  and  is  priDcipnlly  celebrated  fiw  a  small  breed 
v,  which  afford  excellent  milk  and  butter.   It  has  no 


ALDSTONE  MOOR,  a  par.  and 
iberiud.  Leath  ward,  on  the 


town  of  England,  co. 
of  Northnmber- 
by  the  Tyne. 


ALEPPO. 

The  parish  contains  35,050  acre*.   Pop.  6858.   It  Is  chiefly 

celebrated  for  its  lead  mines,  formerly  the  property  of  iha 
earls  of  Derweutwatcr,  and  now  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Their  present  (IfCtHj  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  troni 
3800  to  4000  tous  of  pure  metal. 
ALEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  iu  the  prov.  of  Mure  la,  sit.  on  a 
f  mountain  side,  ti  in.  froui  Uie  I.  bank  of  the  Sangonera,  a 
branch  of  the  Segura,  and  about  25  ui.  H  ti  H  Mnrcia 
Pop.  2330. 

ALENCON,  a  town  of  France,  cop.  dep.  Owe,  in  an  ■  s 
tensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  uu  the  Sarthc,  near  h  • 
ihern  boundary  of  the  dep.,  50  in.  S.W  E.  Caen,  lot,  4.-  - 
4tr  N.,  long.  0°  5'  •££'  eT  Pop.  13.277.   The  town 

and  well  built;  street*  generally  bn  J 
well  paved ;  the  wall*  by  which  it  was  formerly  so 
rounded  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  it  has  several  cno»i«; 
erable  suburbs.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  In-  ■ . 
fied  the  cathedral  church,  the  town-house  embodying' 
well-preserved  towers,  the  only  remains  of  file  ancient  ca» 
tie  of  the  dukes  of  Aleneon,  the  courts  of  justice,  Ihe  corn- 
market,  etc.  It  has  n  communal  college,  several  hospitals, 
a  public  library'-  and  an  observatory.  Its  manufactory  of 
the  lace,  known  by  the  name  of  Paint  <T .Hltn^on,  estiihlinhcd 
by  Colbert,  still  preserves  its  ancient  celebrity,  aud  it  has  in 
addition  liianilfucturei  of  muslin,  of  coarse  and  fine  linen, 
buckram,  serges,  stockings,  straw  hats,  itc,  with  tanneries. 
There  are  freestone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  ,  aud  at 
Hartx,  n  little  to  the  vV.  of  the  town,  are  found  the  stone*, 
called  Aleneon  diamonds,  which  when  cleaned  and  polish- 
ed are  said  to  be  little  Inferior,  in  respect  of  lustre,  to  the 
genuine  gem.  Several  fairs  are  held  In  the  town,  which  is 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  commerce.  During  Uie  religious 
wars.  Aleneon,  which  was  generally  attached  to  Uie  Prot- 
estant itarty  ,  suffered  severely.— {Hugo,  art.  Onw;  Dittion- 
tutirr  Gtograpkiqut.tLC.) 

ALENUl'IR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremndura,  26 
m.  N.N.E.  Lisbon.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon. 
ALENTEJO,  a  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 
ALEPPO,  a  city  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  called  by  the  natives, 
Haleh-es  Hhabha  (an.  Ckatyben  and  lirrrrn  ,  lat.  36°  II' 
25"  N  long. 373  lo  15"  E. ;  76  m.  E.S.E.  Iskenderoun.  and 
1*26  rn.  N.N.E.  Damascus.  Its  present  pop.  is  probably  tin- 
der 70,000 ;  though  from  the  middle  of  the  I7th  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  it  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  200.000  to  258.000.  According  to  Russel,  it  had  in 
1794.  235,000  inhab..  of  whom.  30,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews,  the  rest  being  Mohammedans  ;  but.  according  to 
Volney.  the  pop.  in  178.'>  did  not  exceed  100,000.  which  we 
incline  to  think  is  the  more  probable  statement.  Aleppo  oc- 
cupies an  elevation  in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain  ;  and  l» 
surrounded  by  wnlls  30  ft.  high  and  20  broad  ;  supposed, 
from  the  massive  style  of  their  architecture,  to  be  Saracen 
ic  The  city,  within  the  walls.  Is  about  3A  m.  in  eirc.  but  in- 
cluding its  suburbs,  it  occupies  a  circuit  of  more  than  double 
that  extent.  Houses  of  freestone :  they  are  said  to  be  ele 
gant  and  durable,  and  those  belonging  to  the  better  classes 
exhibit  an  elaborate  degree  of  ornament  in  their  lofty  cell 
logs,  decorated  with  arabesques;  and  their  large  windows 
"I"  punb'il  c'a-**.  It  oof*  flat,  as  in  uio«l  Eastern  i..\wi,, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  iahabttnnts  pass  their  nights 
upon  them,  unprotected  by  tents  or  awnings  of  any  kind. 
These  tint  roofs  form  also  a  cimtlnuous  terrace,  upon  which 
it  is  easy,  by  climbing  over  the  low  partition  walls,  to  pass 
from  one  end  of  Ihe  town  to  another.  Streets  broad,  well 
paved,  and  clean,  remarkable  qualities  In  the  East :  the  lat- 
ter may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  drainage,  occa- 
sioned by  the  slight  elevation  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
surrounding  plain.    The  seraglio,  or  palace 


of  the  Pacha,  which  i 
was  destroyed  in  18I9-S0  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by 
Khourchid  Ahmed  Pnchn.  Mosques  numerous,  but  nearly 
nil  have  been  injured,  and  many  of  them  are  in  ruins,  from 
the  enVu  uf  the  earthqitnkes  which  have  so  often  shaken 
this  part  of  Syria:  the  Djamee.  Zaeharie,  and  El-Halawe, 
are.  however,  tine  remnants  of  the  ancient  Roman  style ; 
they  were  original!}  Christian  edifices,  the  latter  built.  It  is 
snid,  by  the  Empress  Helena.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
Christinn  churches,  three  Christian  convents,  and  several 
wakfs,  the  conventual  establishments  of  the  Mohammedans. 
An  ancient  aqueduct  conveys  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  wa- 
ter from  two  spring*.  This  work  Is  an  object  of  much  care ; 
and  it  Is  singular,  that  being  certainly  constructed  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  it  should  hove  remained  uninjured 
amid  the  frequent  convulsions  In  which  Ihe  town  has  been 
subject.  In  the  centre  of  the  city*  Is  a  ensile,  partly  In 
ruins,  built  upon  nn  artificial  mount,  of  considerable  height. 


•  TVi  is  Vntnty's  •tslrmmt.    Robis-m  dnrritaf*  >S»  csslt*  m  silaaled  » 
ih»  NX  corner ;  lh«  sptuiwi  <ti«r»p>»cy  pmhsbly  >ri»n  frnei  i|m  om>  <n 
clobnc.  »»l  .ta  ott»-r  nclulioc  -h*  t.,l»ft».  Tb*  N  T.  cnowr  of  ifct  wall, 
■tlj  tbe  en.ln.ot  to*  wbol.  mtm  o 
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In  circumference;  this  t«  surrounded  by  a  broad 
deep,  but  dry  ditch,  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  aeven  arches. 
From  ihia  spot  is  commanded  a  very  extensive  view,  bound- 

•  elevated 
R.  the  eye 


and  »  m. 

and  deep, 


ed  N.  by  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Taurus,  \V.  by  the 
rocky  Ind  of  the  Aa*iy ;  while  to  the  8.  nnd  E. 
reaches  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.^ 

plod 


in  the  city 


larpe  khans,  principally  occupied  by  Frank  nnd 
[•  r.  ..-i  merchant*.  These  arc  handsome  and  conve- 
.  buildings,  containing  counting  houses)  and  store- rooms 
ranged  round  an  Interior  court,  in  which  arc  stands  for 
landing  and  unloading  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  fountain 
i«>  supply  them  with  water.  At  present,  however,  Aleppo 
ran  he  regarded  as  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  former 
self:  slight  earthquakes  arc  frequent  In  Ha  neighbourhood, 
but  in  leM.'  a  tremendous  shuck  overturned  most  of  the  pub- 
lic building",  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  a 
hcip  of  ruins.  This  calamity  has  occasioned  the  erection 
•if  a  new  suburb,  materially  altering  the  appearance,  and  In- 
.firing  the  beauty  of  the  town.  The  houses  in  this  suburb, 
intended  at  first  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  populntlon 
that  had  escaped  from  the  town,  were  hastily  constructed 
•>f  wood,  lath,  and  plaster  ;  but  from  want,  either  of  funds 
to  repair  their  more  substantial  dwelling*,  or  of  energy  to  set 
aliout  the  work,  or  probably  from  a  fear  of  returning  Into 
the  rity,  these  hastily  constructed  edifices  have  become  per 
to  uncut  residences,  while  mnny,  perhaps  the 
bcr,  of  the  large  and  convenient  stuno  buildii 
are  either  in  ruins  or  tenanlless. 

Although  ujion  the  borders  of  the  desert,  Aleppo  Is  ad- 
vantageously nnd  agreeably  situated.  A  small  stream,  call- 
ed the  Koeik  (an.  Ckalut),  waters  the  W.  side  of  the  town. 
This  bmok,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  New  River,  and 
nearly  dry,  swells,  in  the  rainy  season  to  a  formidable  and 
rapid  current ;  It  rises  at  Uie  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  about  70 
in.  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  »*0  or  00  m.  loses  itself  in  a  large 
nioroin  full  of  wild  boars  and  pelicans.  The  upper  course 
»>l  the  Koeik  lies  between  naked  rocks ;  but  near  Aleppo, 
and  8.  of  that  town.  It  flows  through  an  extremely  fertile 
valley,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  This  river,  and  the 
aqueduct  before  mentioned,  funii-h  an  abundant  nnd  unfail- 
ing supply  of  water;  and  besides  the  public  fountains  and 
bath*,  every  private  individual,  who  rh<x>vs  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  pipes,  may  have  his  house  served  with  water  In  the 
European  fashion. 

The  far-famed  garden*  a f  Aleppo  are  situated  to  the  8.E. 
of  the  city,  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet,  one  of  the 
very  few  affluents  of  the  Koeik.  They  arc  rather  orchards 
than  gardens,  consisting  of  fruit  trees,  with  vegetables  grow- 
ing between  them,  but  scarcely  anv  flowers.  They  arc 
pleasant  spots,  from  the  luxuriance  of  their  productions,  and 
the  nightingales  that  resort  to  their  shades ;  but  very  little 
taste  is  exhibited  in  their  arrangements.  VV.  of  the  town 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and 
li«  trees,  and  towards  the  E.  are  some  plantations  of  pista- 
chio trees,  which,  though  still  extensive,  are  only  the  rc- 
mainaof  much  more  ntnjestic  groves),  for  which  this 

The  air  J  Al.  ppo  is  dry  and  piercing,  but  nccounl 
brious  both  to  natives  and  strangers ;  the  former,  however, 
are  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  said  to  attack  them  once, 
at  least,  in  their  lives,  the  Mtbal-ft  tint ;  "  ulcer."  or  "  ring- 
worm  of  Aleppo."  It  is,  at  first,  an  Inflammation  of  the 
skin,  subsequently  becomes  an  ulcer,  continues  for  a  year, 
and  generally  leaves  a  senr  for  life.  It  usually  fixes  In  the 
fare,  ami  an  Alcppine  is  known  all  over  the  East  by  the 
mark  left  by  this  disorder,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  suspected  to  be  owing  to  some  quality  of  the  water. 

Aleppo  appears  to  hav«  risen  to  Importance  on  the  de- 
struction of  Palmyra.  Like  the  latter,  it  was  a  convenient 
emporium  for  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East,  so 
long  as  It  was  carried  on  over  land.  The;  productions  of 
Persia  and  India  came  to  it  in  caravans  from  Bagdad  and 
Russora  to  be  shipped  at  Iskenderoun  and  Latakia  for  the 
different  ports  of  Europe.  Aleppo  communicated  also  with 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Damascus ;  with  Asia  Minor, 
by  Tarsu«:  and  with  Armenia,  by  Diarbeklr.  It  rose  to 
great  wealth  and  consequence  under  the  Greek  sovereigns 
of  Syria,  and  into  still  greater  under  the  early  Roman  empe- 
rors. In  038,  A.D.  It  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  for  sev- 
eral months  .  but  being  finally  taken.  It  became  of  as  much 
Importance  under  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  under 
the  Romans  or  Greeks.  In  the  10th  century,  it  was  reuni- 
ted to  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  by  the  arms  of  Zimls- 
ren;  but  It  soon  after  fell  Into  the  hand*  of  the  Scljuklan 
Turk*,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  during  i lie  lime  of  the 
crusades.  It  suffered  considerably  during  the  Irruptions 
of  tlie  Mongols,  In  the  13th  century,  and  again,  by  the  wars 
>•(  Tamerlane, or  Timur  Bee,  In  the  15ih.  Belim  I.  annexed 
It,  in  ISM.  to  the  Turkish  empire,  of  which  It  continued  a 
pari  till  1832.  when  It  opened  its  gates  to  Ibrahim  Pacha 
without  a  summons.  It*  political  revolution*,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hs  two  captures  by  the  Tartars,  affected  its 
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perity  only  temporarily  and  In  a  slight  degree ;  but  the  <s  ■ 
covery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops 
struck  a  deadly  blow  at  its  greatness.   Since  that  event  It 
has  continued  to  decline,  and  the  earthquake  of  1822,  to- 
gether with  the  wars  which  have  distracted  Syria,  by  cutis 
ing  extensive  emigrations,  have  reduced  it  I 
insignificance.   Its  ca|>ahilities  are  however  very  gt 
under  judicious  treatment  it  is  more  than  probable  H  would 
speedily  regain  a  considerable  share  of  its  former  prosperity. 
It  is  the  most  convenient  antra  for  Ibtt  trade  between  Per- 
sia and  the  interior  of  Arabia,  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia  on  the  other ;  it  is  beyond  all  coin  pari 
son  the  cleanest  and  most  agreeable  town  in  Syria ;  and  still, 
even  amid  its  ruins,  better  built  than  almost  any  other  be- 
tween the  Black  sea  and  the  Euphrates ;  Its  inhabitants,  u 
urclit  proportion  of  whom  are  sheriffs  (descendants  of  tin 
Prophet),  are  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant  among  the  pro 
fessors  of  Mohammedanism.    These  circumstances  have 
made  it  the  resort  of  strangers,  and  they  arc  not  likely.  In 
peaceable  times,  to  have  less  influence  in  future. 

Aleppo  formerly  possessed  several  manufactures,  and  be 
fore  the  earthquake  it  was  said  to  contain  12.0UO  unir-no*. 


chiefly  weavers  of  gold  and  silver  . 
goods,  shawls,  etc.  These  works  are  now  languishing,  but 
they  still  exist,  and.  with  the  pistachio  nuts,  form  the  chief 
part  of  its  remaining  trade.  It*  imports  are  goats'  hair,  from 
Asia  Minor;  gall  nuts,  from  Kurdistan;  and  Indian  goods, 
such  as  shawls  and  muslins.  From  Europe,  it  receives  col 
ton  stuffs,  cloth,  sugar,  dye-stuffs,  tec. ;  W".  I.  coffee,  though 
a  prohibited  article,  is  also  introduced,  and  Is  cheaper  Hint, 
than  that  of  Mm  Ii.i. 

About  30  miles  N.W.  of  Aleppo,  is  Uie  convent  (in  ruins) 
of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  where  souio  fragments  of  lite  pillar 
on  whtrh  that  famous  ascetic  passed  so  many  years  arc  still 
exhibited.  The  ruins  of  the  convent  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence, and  a  great  number  of  deserted  villages  in  this 
direction,  evince  the  former  populousncss  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.— Olivier,  Voy.  dam*  C F.n.  OU-,  iv.,  lflU-*W;  Hut 
"It,  mt.  Hut.  of  Alep..  77  tt  ptutim.  rolmew,  11.,  124-130 ; 
Ilobmton.  II.,  230-966;  Browne  384-388.) 

ALESEIN  A,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Touln,  c 
district,  on  the  Oka,  34  m.  N.W.  Toula.  Pop.  9300.  It  I 
several  breweries;  and  manufactures  hats,  soap,  tut. 

ALESSANDRIA. or  ALEXANDRIA, an  important  town 
and  fortress  of  the  Sardinian  slates,  prov.  of  the  same  name, 
I  in  a  marshy  country  on  the  Tanaro,  near  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Bonn  Ida,  47  m.  E.S.E.  Turin,  lot.  44°  55'  N.,  long.  tf> 
38'  E.  Pop.  91.000.  It  has  a  very  strong  citadel,  and  was 
surrounded  by  Napoleon  with  extensive  fortifications,  which 
have  been  demolished  since  his  downfall.  It  is  well  built ; 
I  has  a  cathedral,  numereus  churches,  palaces,  and  huspi 
ft l< ;  a  handss mie  town-house,  with  a  gymnasium,  theatre, 
public  library,  and  large  barracks.  It  has  manufactures  uf 
silk,  cloth,  and  linen,  and  some  trade.  The  Inlter  is  pre 
moled  by  its  two  fairs,  held  the  one  at  the  end  of  April,  nun 
the  other  on  Uie  1st  of  October;  they  arc  boUi  well  attend 
ed,  not  only  by  Italians,  but  also  by  French  and  Swiut. 
Alcssnndriu  was  founded  in  Uie  12th  century',  and  has  fre- 
quently been  taken  and  retaken.  It  lias  always  been  reck- 
oned one  of  Uie  bulwarks  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France. 
The  village  and  balile-field  of  Marengo  lie  a  little  to  Uie  E 
of  the  town. 

ALEUTAN,  or  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  isl 
and*  In  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  stretching  from  Uie  peninsul.i 
of  KatnLscliatka,  in  Asia,  to  Ca|ie  Alaska,  in  N.  America, 
comprised  in  the  Russian  government  of  Irkutzk.  They 
are  very  numerous,  occupying  a  circular  arc,  extending  from 
\KP  to  1950  E.  long.,  whose  chord  is  In  55°  N.  Int..  and 
nbovc  600  in.  in  li  ngUi.  Ap|»arenlly,  this  insular  rhain 
consists  of  the  summits  of  a  range  of  submarine  mountain* 
In  1795,  a  volcanic  Island  rose  from  the  sea,  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  which,  in  1807,  was  found  to  be  enlarged  to 
about  20  m.  in  circuit,  and  lava  was  then  flowing  down  its 
side*.  There  arc  always  among  them  several  volcanoes  iii 
activity,  and  some,  known  to  have  emitted  flames,  are  now 
quiescent.  Earthquakes  arc  common,  nnd  sometimes  so 
violent  as  to  throw  down  the  huts  of  Uie  inhabitants.  Belt 
ring's  island,  Alton,  and  Oonalaahka,  are  the  largest,  the 
first  being  104  m.  in  length,  but  many  are  only  inconsidera 
ble  rocks.  They  arc  intersected  by  channels,  various  alike 
in  width,  nnd  in  Uie  safety  of  navigation.  All  exhibit  a  bar- 
ren aspect ;  high  and  conical  mountains,  covered  with  snow 
during  n  great  portion  of  the  year,  being  the  most  prominent 
features.  Vegetation  scanty ;  Uiere  are  no  trees  nor  any 
plants  surpassing  the  dimensions  of  low  shrubs  and  bushes. 
But  abundance  of  fine  grass  Is  produced  In  the  more  shel- 
tered vnlleys,  nnd  different  mots,  cither  indigenous  or  intro- 
duced recently.  The  sens  abound  In  fish,  and  the  feathered 
tribes  are  numerous.  The  hunting  Uie  sea  otter,  whose 
skin  affords  a  fur  of  the  finest  quality,  was,  formerly,  carri- 
ed on  to  n  great  extent :  they  were  wont  to  be  caught  la 


great 
;  but  t 
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svlured  the  number  of  those  now  taken.  The  seal  is  par 
fccolaily  valuable,  affording  the  Inhabitants  a  constant  sup 
ply  both  of  food  and  clothing ;  the  thin  membrane  of  the  1 
entrails  is  also  ennwned  Into  a  substitute  for  plan.  Foxes 
are  the  prioripal  quadruped*.   The  natives  are  of  middle 
sx*r.  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  resembling  an  inlermcdl- 
ale  rare  between  the  Mongol  Tartars  and  N.  Americans. 
Their  feature*,  which  are  strongly  marked,  have  an  agree- 
able and  benevolent  expression.    Hair  strong  and  wiry  ; 
beard  scanty  ;  eyes  Mark.    They  are  not  deficient  In  rapaci- 
ty, and  the  diuVrcnt  works  of  both  sexes  testify  their  Inge- 
nuity .    They  are  Indolent,  peaceable,  and  extremely  hospi- 
table ,  hut  stubborn  and  revengeful.   Tottooing,  which  was 
rotiunon  anvn-  the  female*,  is  on  the  decline,  but  they  prac- 
tise a  hideous,  mode  of  disfiguring  themselves,  by  cutting  an 
aperture  in  the  under  Hp.  to  whirh  various  trinket*  are  sus- 
.  however,  are  less  common  than 
the  islands  were  disrovcred  j  the  more  youthful  fe- 
t)iat  thev  are  ik.  recommendations  in 
the  eves  of  their  Russian  slaters.   A  man  takes  as  many 
wivw  as  he  ran  maintain ;  the*  ar<  .l.tained  by  purchase, 
and  may  be  returned  to  tlieir  relations ;  or  the  same  woman 
may  have  two  tin -Lands  at  onre  ;  nnd  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  men  U>  exchange  their  wive*  with  each  other.  Their 
subsistence  i«  principally  obtained  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
Th'ir  dwellings  are  spacious  excavations  in  the  earth,  roof- 
ed over  with  turf,  as  many  n.s  50  or  even  150  individuals 
sometime*  residing  in  the  different  divisions.    Only  n  few 
of  the  islam L-  are  inhabited  ;  l  ut  id  I.  nmer  times  the  popu- 
lation Is  nab  I  I"  have  been  ne  t<  i  .  n-iderable.  lLsdecrea.se 
to  ascribed  t<>  the  exactions  of  the  Riis-.inn  American  Com- 
pany, who  hate  i -ii  tones  in  the  islands.    Its  present  amount 
has  been  variously  estimated,  at  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
0000.    The  blonds  were  partially  discovered  by  Ilehring, 
La  1741. 

ALEXANDER,  p.  L.  Washington  co..  Me.,  25  m.  X. 
by  \V.  Marhias,  302  E.N.E.  Augusta,  788  W.  U 
schools.  237  scholars.    Pop.  513. 

Alexander,  co..  III.  Situated  In  tlie  P.  t»art  of  the 
and  contains  375  ML  m.  It  is  between  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  extending  S.  to  their  junction.  A  part  of  It  it 
liable  to  be  overflowed.  It  had  In  1840.  2952  neat  cattle 
and  10,33s)  swine.  There  were  produced  3947  bushels  of 
wheat  iM.020  of  Indian  corn.  It  hnd  thirteen  stores,  ten 
gn«t  milK  nine  saw -mills,  eight  schools,  190  scholars.  Top. 
3313   Capital.  Unity. 

Alexander,  p.  t..  Gene«ee  co..  N.  Y.  8  m.  8.W.  Bntnvla, 
258  W.  by  X.  Albany.  382  W.    It  hns  four  stores,  one  wool- 

-r.  f\<  :<>ry.  f'tir  iiilling  mills,  two  grist-mills,  four  i:iiv •nulls, 
•>ne  academy.  200  students,  fourteen  schools,  516  scholars. 
Pop  2212. 

Alexander,  p.  C  Athens  co„  Om  78  m.  9.E.  Columbus, 
345  IV.  It  is  one  of  two  townships  granted  to  the  Ohio  uni- 
versity, located  at  Athens.  It  tins  five  stores,  three  grist- 
mills, twelve  saw  mills,  five  schools,  130  scholars.  Pop. 
1451. 

Alexin »eb.  U  Benton  co..  Mo.  Pop.  1015. 
ALEXANDRETTA.  See  Iskenderoon. 
ALEXANDRIA  (Arab,  hkrnttiwM),  a  celebrated  city 
and  »ea- port  of  Egypt,  so  called  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  whom  It  was  either  founded,  or  raised  from  obscurity, 
332  years  B.C. ;  about  14  m.  WJ*.  W.  of  tbr  Canopir.  or  most 
W.  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  sen 
and  the  bed  of  the  old  lake  Marcolis,  lat.  310  12/  35"  X.. 
loo*.  29°  53*  33"  E.  Its  situation  was  admirably  chosen, 
and  dnc«  honour  to  the  discernment  of  its  illustrious  found- 
er. Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  fri«od  Hope,  Egypt  was  the  principal  centre  of  the 
between  the  E.  and  W.  worlds ;  and  it  so  hap- 
that  Alexandria  Is  the  only  port  on  Its  X.  coast  that 
>  water,  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons.  It  hns  not, 
it  is  true,  anv  natural  communication  with  the  Xile.  hut  this 
defect  w  as  obviated  in  antiquity  by  cutting  a  cannl  from  the 
rity  m  the  river.  After  Alexandrin  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Saracens,  this  cannl  w  as  allowed  to  fall  Into  ills- 
repa'r:  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  attempt 
would  be  made  to  reopen  it.  while  Egypt  continued  subject 
to  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  But  Mohammed  All,  the 
pr»swnt  ruler  of  Egypt,  being  anxious  to  acquire  a  navy,  anil 
to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country,  early  perceived  the 
Importance  of  Alexandria,  both  as  a  station  for  his  fleet,  nnd 
■  centre  «»f  commerce.  In  furtherance  of  his  views  he  has 
greatly  improved,  beautified,  nnd  strengthened  the  citv.  and 
has  re*wed  the  ancient  communication  with  the  Xile  by 
means  <.f  the  Mahrnoudieh  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Fottah. 
•  xbstatce  of  48  m..  opened  in  1819.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  n-  rnostniction  is  in  several  respects  defective ;  but  It  K 
notwithstanding,  of  great  advantage.  Alexandria  is  built 
Jy  on  a  peninsula,  consisting  of  the  Island  of  Pharos,  so 


famous  in  antiquity  for  the  lighthouse  or  pharos,  whence  it  corn  were  generally 
haw  derived  its  name,  and  partly  on  the  Islhinus  by  which  cotton,  which  is  foui 
nat  Hand  is  now  connected  with  the  mainland.   The  prin-   cotton,  sums,  coffee. 
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cipal  public  buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the  Pacha,  the  ar 
senal,  the  hospital,  jtc,  arc  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  I 
principally  on  the  isthmus.   The  ancient  city  was 
on  the  mainland  opp<»ite  the  modern  town  ;  and  the  va 
tent  of  its  ruins  would  sufficiently  evince,  were  there  no 
other  evidences,  its  wealth  and  greatm-soi. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports.  That  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city,  railed  the  old  port,  the  F.unottos  of  the  ancient*,  is  the 
largest  and  by  far  the  best.  The  entrance  lo  it  is  narrow 
and  rather  difficult ;  hut  when  in,  ships  may  anchor  off  the 
town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there  is  good  anchor 
age  in  deep  water  all  along  the  shore.  The  new  harbour,  u 
that  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  is  very  inferior,  being  com 
paratively  limited,  having  a  foul  and  rocky  bottom,  and  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  N,  winds. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of  Alexandria  during  the 
last  dozen  years  has  been  quite  extraordinary— "  J'ailal," 
says  Marshal  Marmont.  "visiter  I'arsenal  el  I'escadre. 
J'etais  extrfmcment  impatient  de  voir  celte  creation  etto 
nnnlc,  et,  pour  aussl  dire,  incomprehensible.  En  1WJ8,  il 
n'existait  sur  la  presqu'  Ue  d'Alexnndric  qu'une  plage  aride 
et  deserte.  Je  la  trotivai,  en  1H34.  eotiverte  par  un  arsenal 
coinpleL,  ball  sur  la  plus  grand  echelle ;  par  des  rales  de 
vaissenux,  de  ntlellers  de  lous  les  genres,  des  magnsms  pour 
tous  les  approvimonncmenu,  nne  rorderie  de  mille  qunrante 
pieds  de  longueur  (dimension  •  gale  4  celle  de  la  corderie  de 
Toulon).  J'y  trnuvai  rassemhlt's  des  ouvriers  nombreux. 
1 1  dans  tous  les  metiers  qui  se  rnttachcnl  an  service  de 
la  marine,  et  qui  tous  •  taient  Egyptiens;  tout  cela  organise, 
en  mouvement,  en  plein  service.  Et  de  cet  arsenal,  dont  les 
fondations  datent  de  Ax  ans,  il  est  sorti  dix  vaisacnux  de  lig 
ne  de  cent  canons,  dotit  sept  Itnicnt  arm  en,  avalent  deja  na 
vigue,  et  trois  e talent  sur  lo  chantier,  prets  a  etre  lances  • 
1'enu.  Je  ne  parte  pas  des  frcgatcs  de  divers  rnngs,  .!e. 
corvettes  et  des  bricks,  qui  portent  la  flotte  a  plus  de  trente 
batimentx  nrmes.  Ces  pnsligieux  rcsultat*  ant  «t  obtenus 
nvec  cettc  promptitude  si  grande,  dans  un  pays  ou  il  n'y  a 
ni  bois,  ni  fer,  ni  cltivre,  ni  ouvriers,  ni  malelots,  ni  ofReiers 
de  marine ;  nucun  des  elements,  enfm.  qui  peuvent  servir  • 
la  creation  d'une  escndre.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  I'histolre  du 
monde  entiere,  ait  jamais  pr6scnt6  dans  oucuu  temps  rien 
de  parell." 

A  dry  dock  Is  at  present  (1837)  in  course  of  being  con 
struct-  i  Xnval  and  military  hospitals  have  been  estab 
lished,  the  former  under  the  direction  of  an  English,  the  lat 
ter  of  a  French  doctor.  A  quarantine  board  exists  under  the 
direction  of  the  consular  body,  to  which  the  Pacha  has  con- 
fided this  branch  of  service,  and  connected  with  which,  a 
large  and  commodious  lazaretto  has  lately  been  erected  out- 
side the  walls.  Vessels  arriving  from  any  of  the  infected 
ports  of  the  Levant,  are  subjected  to  quarantine,  the  same  a-. 
In  Europe ;  there  is  also  a  school  for  the  marine,  and  u 
board  composed  of  the  admirals  and  higher  officers  of  the 
fleet,  for  examining  Into  the  merits  c 
ing  the  discipline  and  regulating  r 
with  thnt  branch  of  service.  The  French  i 
adopted  in  every  department  of  the  service,  and  to  the 
French  the  Pacha  is  chiefly  Indebted  for  the  advances  he 
has  made. 

On  the  peninsula  hns  been  erected  the  Srkuna,  or  range 
of  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  the  surplusi  produce  of 
Egypt<  nnd  hither  it  all  rum-,  with  the  exception  of  thnt 
exported  from  Suez  and  Cosseir,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  fleet  la  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  the  Pacha's 
monopolizing  system,  the  whole  produce  of  the  country 
comes  Into  his  hands,  at  prices  fixed  by  himself,  without  the 
option  of  reporting  to  other  markets  being  allowed  to  the 
grower.  And  not  only  doce  this  apply  to  the  produce  of 
Egypt,  but  to  that  of  the  adjnrent  countries,  wherever  the 
Pacha's  influence  extends,  embracing  the  coffee  of  Mocha 

tobacco  of  Syria,  ele 
ir,  kt.,  all  of 
incp,  the  pmhl 

bltion  of  uading  in  them  applying  to  every  one.  and  carrying 
with  il  the  risk  of  confiscation.  If  contravened ;  the  whole 
of  this  prodnce,  nntlvc  as  well  as  exotic,  being  collected  In 
Alexandrin,  Is  sold  by  public  auction.  In  the  same  way  ex 
actly  ns  auctions  are  conducted  in  Europe,  the  upset  price 
being  fixed  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  markets,  the 
merchant  having  the  privilege  of  examining  the  article  in  the 
Schtina  before  the  sale,  and  being  required  to  pay  in  cash 
the  price  at  which  It  is  knocked  down  to  him  within  a  lim- 
ited number  of  days,  when  delivery  takes  place.  The  prin 
cipal  articles  thus  disposed  of,  are  cotton,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  rice,  opium,  indigo,  gums,  coffee,  senna,  hemp,  lint 
seed,  and  the  cesissd'AtVi  of  the  country,  wheat,  bnrtey, 
beans,  lentils,  fcc  of  which  however  there  has  latferly  been 
very  little  sold,  there  being  barely  enough  produced  for  the 
home  consumption.  Ten  years  ago,  a  million  of  quarters  ol 
were  generally  exported,  but  now  everything  yields  lo 
cotton,  which  is  found  more  profitable  to  the  revenue.  The 
cotton,  gums,  coffee,  indigo,  lintseed.  and  some  other  articles 


f  nr.tin  s  intluence  extends,  euinraring  tt 
the  gums  and  drugs  of  Arabia,  the  tol 
phnnts'  teeth,  and  feathers  from  the  Ii 
which  are  purrhasrd  for  him  in  the  first 
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of  I  ears  importance,  go  to  the  markets  of  Trieste,  Leghorn. 
Marseille*,  and  Liverpool;  the  rice  and  opium  to  Smyrna, 
the  Greek  isle*,  and  Constantinople.  England  sends  in  re- 
turn, iron,  lead.  coals,  ordnance,  cables,  anchor*,  machinery, 
and  some  manufaclured  good*,  though  not  much.  France. 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany  return  wine*,  spirits,  oils, 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  articles  of  dress  of  every 
description,  furniture,  hardware,  trinket*,  and  other  things, 
suited  not  only  to  the  consumption  of  Egypt,  but  of  Abys- 
■  inln  and  the  countries  in  the  interior.  Austria  sends  timber 
■ind  other  articles.  From  Turkcv  and  the  isles  ore  received 
•  tlks,  tobacco,  oils,  and  some  wood  and  fruits.  There  is 
:.l«w  a  little  commerce  with  Malta  and  the  Barbary  stales,  in 


*rain  chiefly. 

According  to  official  statements  furnished  by  the  French 
consul,  lite  value  of  the  Imports  into  Alexandria,  In  1W7, 
amounted  to  71,817.000  fr.  (£2.^000),  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ports to  55,687,000  fr.  (r*i227.000).  The  imports  were  de- 
rived from,  and  Uic  exports  shipped  for,  the  undermentioned 
countries,  as  follows : 


Import. 

Eipnrt*. 

Fr 

Fr. 

>  nxUitd  uk)  Mj 

Jta  . 

ivh*,ow> 

:  itStjSSo 

.Austria  . 

•  ■ 

IJ.MS.0Q0 

.  8K000 

IVl^iuxn 

■ 

3K.OO0 

Fnt.it 

•  ■ 

.  1I.463.IW 

•  i  - 

•  * 

1^,19.000 

W4«n 

Ufc,ono 

ItljM 

Swoden  . 

117.4*0 

ilflllnd 

kj  ue 

TWaoT 

lOiMtoo 

.  3,13>'.>.0J 

T.it*ry 

•  ■ 

i;.<ki.ouo 

.  IJ.I  WSSJ 

R«rt«r» 

• 

4,434.<*o 

.    I.M4  000 

Syria  . 

i,7wi»l*o 

.  6.r>«  ooo 

Tout 

■t.ftr.ouo 

Total 

.  ss.6tn.ooo 

The  description  of  articles  ini| 
value  of  each,  were  as  follow  : 
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Aran  M  all  loads  .  . 
•1  ,n,t«-r  f-.r  twIJiBs*  r.f! 
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!t"«" 
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I  Cloth 
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f.per    .  . 
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they  are  conaideTcd  about  the  weakest  in  numbers,  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Greeks,  being  tho  most  nu 
Amateur  French  and  Italian  theatres  exist,  the 
res  In  which  rival  those  of  the  Academic  Roya 
Carlos;  balls  and  routes  are  given  In  the 
style  of  fashion  ;  a  commercial  journal  has  I 
In  the  Italiun  language,  which,  however,  docs  not  treat  of 
politics;  French  tnodi*Ut,  tradesmen  in  all  deporlmenU, 
and  shops  displaying  every'  article  of  furniture,  and  of  male 
and  female  attire,  from  the  Parisian  bonnet  of  the  latest 
fashion  to  the  very  humblest  article  of  dress,  all  conspire,  lit 
conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  buildings,  and  pretty  equal 
balance  of  hnt  and  turban,  to  take  away  from  this  pluce  Ih« 
apjiearance  of  an  Oriental  city  ;  and  it  is  only  after  leaving 
it.  nnd  pursuing  his  way  to  Cairo,  that  the  stranger  truly 
feels  that  he  is  in  the  bast.  Here  also  exist  Catholic  and 
Greek  convents,  where  divine  service  to  performed  on 
Sundays  and  holydays  to  the  jieople  of  thine  persua- 
sions: the  Armenians.  Svrion  Christians,  and  Jews,  have 
also  places  of  worship,  Protestants  alone  being  without  a 
temple.  There  is  little  intercourse  between  the  natives  and 
Franks,  except  in  the  way  of  business.  They  occupy  dis- 
tinct quarters  of  the  city,  the  former  secluding  their  families. 


The  effect  of  the  present  monopoly  system  of  the  Pacha 
has  been  to  drive  out  of  the  field  lnrge  classes  of  trailers, 
who  before  his  time  were  rich,  and  had  considerable  influ- 
ence ;  such  as  the  coffee  and  tobacco  merchants,  to  whom 
Napoleon,  in  his  wants,  never  applied  In  vain  ;  and  to  re- 
duce all  the  native  merchants  and  retailers  to  comparative 
Itesgary,  as  well  as  the  Fclahs  or  peasantry,  whose  condi- 
'ion  is  now  little  better  than  that  of  serfs,  without  interest  in 
:he  produce  of  their  labour.  If  his  successor  persevere  In 
'ho  same  system,  the  country  must  ultimately  be  ruined,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period.  A  few  Frank  merchants  (by 
which  name  the  Europeans  generally  arc  designated),  have 
alone  thriven^and  arrived  at  wealth  under  the^present  ays- 

for  him.  nefoUnting  his  finance  transactions!  anTbv'^rrtu* 
nate  speculations  in  cotton,  that  to,  by  hnvlng  taken  cotton 
in  payment  of  their  advances,  which  they  afterwanl*  sold  at 
a  profit. 

There  to  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  trebled  or  quad- 
rupled since  the  opening  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  nnd  is 
•till  on  the  Increase.  It  may  amount,  in  all,  to  from  30.000 
lo  40,000.  A  good  deal  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  at 
the  expense  of  Roseua,  which  has  latterly  very  much  de- 
clined. The  population  Is  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting, 
besides  the  native  Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Smyrniotos,  Syrians,  Moghrcblns,  or  men  from  the  Barbary 
stau-s,  Maltese.  Jews,  and  Europeans  of  almost  every  na- 
tion, in  such  numbers,  that  it  may  he  questioned,  whether 
the  stranger*,  in  a  commotion,  would  not  be  more  thnn  a 
for  the  native*.   The  English  have  ten  rommercin! 


Independently 


maintaining  nil  the  reserve  of  Oriental  life,  the  siesta. 
,  and  cofiee  filling  up  three  fourth*  of  their  time ;  the 
.alter  adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  own  country,  iu  dress, 
furniture,  the  use  of  carriages  and  horses,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
things  but  the  siesta,  the  pipe,  and  Immuring  themselves 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  wherein  they  imitate  the  Orient- 
all.  Latterly  also,  aAer  the  example  of  some  of  the  higkcr 
Turks,  several  of  the  richer  Fronk  merchants  have  obtained 
grants  of  land  from  the  Pacha,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
built  houses  and  made  gardens,  which  serve  to  benuUly  and 
give  interest  lo  the  neighbourhood :  but  the  great  architect 
In  till*  way  is  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Aly, 
whose  garden  is  destined  to  become  very  shortly  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  place. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  the  city  consist*  of  a  number  of 
narrow,  irregular,  tortuous,  filthy,  and  ill  built  street*  and 
bazars,  with  hardly  nr.y  good  houses  but  tho**  of  the  Pa- 
cha's officers,  and  without  a  single  public  building,  mosque, 
or  other  object  worthy  the  least  attention,  the  bawrs  being 
mean,  nnd  but  very  Indifferently  provided.  Th;  Frank 
quarter,  on  the  other  hnnd.  presents  several  streets  of  well- 
built  substantial  houses,  with  good  shops;  In  particular  the 
square,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  consuls  and  principal 
merchant*,  called  the  Pia7Jia  Grande,  that  may  well  bear 
comparison,  for  the  size  and  style  of  its  buildint*,  Willi  some 
of  the  best  streets  of  Paris  or  London.  Ibrahim  Pacha  if 
the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  tins*!  hisuse*.  which  he 
built  on  speculation,  and  for  which  he  draws  rent*,  varying 
from  JC200  to  £240  per  annum.  The  whole  town  is  built 
of  stone  and  brick,  dug  up  from  the  foundations  of  the  an- 
cient city. 

Ihiring  part  of  the  year  Alexandria  is  supplied 
from  the  canal :  nnd  during  the  other  portion,  from 
terns  of  the  ancient  city  (the  only  portion  of  iu  i.iihlie  works 
that  has  been  spared)  which,  at  tho  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, when  the  canal  Is  full,  are  thence  Oiled,  and  to  which 
recourse  Is  only  hod  when  the  water  of  the  canal,  by  being 
stagnant,  heroines  unfit  for  use.  As  the  Inundation  ad- 
vance*, the  old  stagnant  water  is  run  off  inio  the  sea,  and 
the  canal,  being  Oiled  brim  full  with  fresh,  to  shut  up  at 
both  ends,  and  so  remains  till  the  following  year,  serving  in 
the  mean  time  for  navigation,  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast, 
and  for  the  irrigation  of  those  small  portions  of  land  on  it* 

I  banks,  that  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  and 
brought  Into  cultivation.  The  climate  of  Alexandria  is  con- 
sidered very  salubrious,  the  heats  of  summer,  which  rarely 

I  exceed  830  Fnhr.,  being  tempered  by  the  Ktesisi ,  jf  N'.W. 
winds,  which  prevail  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  Iu  win- 
ter, a  good  deal  of  rain  falls,  which,  however,  is  confined  to 
the  coast,  and 
wretched 
the  plague  so 

labouring  classes  better  clad,  housed,  and  fed,  there  to  little 
doubt  that  this  scourge  would  soon  be  no  lonser  heard  of. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  to  entrusted  to  the 
governor.  Mohnrrem  Bey.  sun-In- law  of  the  Pacha,  who  ha* 
under  him  a  commandant  de  plnee,  and  U  officer,  called 
the  Bashaga  or  chief  police  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  order  and  quiet  be  maintained.  The  city  is  beside* 
divided  Into  quarters,  over  each  of  which  a  sheikh  presltle*. 
who  to  responsible  to  the  governor  for  the  |tenre  of  hi*  dis- 
trict: and  moreover,  each  trade  and  profession  has  its 
sheikh,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  collect  the  tan-*,  and  to  see  to 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  member*.  Guard  houses  are  nlso 
distributed  all  over  the  city,  nnd  the  military  are  instructed 
to  bike  all  riotous  and  disorderly  panics  into  custody,  the 
officer  of  the  guard.  If  the  offender  be  a  native,  having  au- 
thority lo  inflict  etnnma 


U  oi  ram  laiis,  which,  nowever.  is  connneo  10 
i  Is  probably  the  cause,  coupled  with  the 
itntions  and  misery  of  the  poorer  classes,  why 
often  makes  Iu  nppeurnnce  here.    Were  ihe 


pursuits,  yet   if  a  Frank,  he 


man  punl'hriient  by  the  bastinado ;  bu» 
send  him  to  hi*  own  consul,  to  be  pus 
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ished  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  Thu  sys- 
tem work*  so  well,  that  a  man.-  orderly  place,  or  one  freer 
from  ikk  or  crane,  is  rarely  to  be  seen  :  Indeed,  when  crime 

v  •••  I   t     usually  by  Frank  upon  Frank  .  and  then, 

fruiu  defect*  in  the  consular  system.  It  almost  always  ce- 
c*|«-j  deu-cuun.  Besides  the  Bnshoga  or  police  court,  there 
a  Ovr  Meh  keioch  or  Kadi's  court,  where  nil  civil  question* 
b*<ween  natives  are  determined ;  and  a  commercial  court, 
wuu  Frank  judge*,  but  presided  over  by  a  Turk,  for  deciding 
itx  the  Franks  and  natives,  where  the  latter 
the  Franks  themselves,  besides  exemption 
from  all  taaoa  and  burdens  of  ever)-  sort,  being  amenable, 
ouiy  when  defendants  to  their  own  consular  court*,  mid  to 
the  laws  of  their  respective  countries.  These.  Immunities 
have  been  secured  to  the  Franks  by  convention  with  the 
Porte,  and  are  nfidly  insisted  upon  here  as  well  us  In  every 
other  port  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  garrison  usually 
cunsvsu  of  about  2000  men,  besides  the  topjee*  or  gunners, 
who  man  the  forts. 

There  t.m  be  no  doubt  that  Alexandria  will  profit  much 
by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  strain  communication  with 
India,  by  war  of  Egypt  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
now  connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Levant  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  change  must 
take  place  in  the  commercial  system  of  the  Pacha,  before 
thx-M-  hdvantaccs  can  have  their  proper  effect;  but,  inde- 
stly  of  uu*,  it  is  quite  clear  that.  In  Ihe  novel  clrcuui- 
under  which  the  world  is  now  placed.  Egy  pt,  and 
aoeuily  Alexandria,  must,  from  Its  position,  become 
of  ni»re  and  more  luiportaiire. 
»/  Huury.  irt.— The  Ptolemies,  to  whom  Egypt 
fell .«  the  d<>uuW  of  Alexander  the  Ureal,  made  Alexandria 
the  metropolis  of  their  empire  ;  and  it  became  under  their 
ItlenU  aad  enlightened  government  one  of  the  grcntest  and 
awMt  flourishing  cities  of  antiquity.  When  It  was  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  it  Is  said  to  hate  oecu- 
5*-J  a  circumference  of  IS  miles,  and  to  have  had  300,000 
tw  i  i!i.it>«tautt,  besides  slave*,  who  were  probably  quite  as 
aumrroos.  it  wa»  regularly  and  magnificently  built;  and 
wis  trsv^nrd  by  two  grant  streets,  each  more  than  100  feet 
across,  and  the  larger  extending  more  than  4  in.  from  E.  to 
W.  I  (.dec  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans,  Alexandria  was 
the  estrepdt  of  the  principal  trade  of  antiquity,  being  the 
m  v  krt  where  the  silks,  sprees,  ivory,  skive*,  nml  oilier  pro- 
duct, of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  corn  of  Egypt, 
were  exchanged  for  Uie  gold,  silver,  and  other  products  of 
riv  W.  world.   The  inhabitants  were  distinguished  by  their 

in  labor! 

I  the  blf 

Among  the  principal 
were  those  of  glass,  linen,  and  papy  rus,  the 
'  of  antiquity.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  Egypt  be- 
■  a  p.  inn  pal  granary  for  the  supply  of  Italy  ;  and  Its  pos- 
"O  m  as  reckoned  of  the  utmoxt  importance,  and  watch- 
ed over  with  peculiar  care.  Various  privileges  and  immu- 
nities were  conferred  upon  Alexandria;  many  of  her  inhab- 
Caols  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  her 
wealth  and  prosperity  continued  undiminished. 

But  Alexandria  was  still  more  distinguished  by  her  emi- 
aenre  in  litenuure  and  pruloMiphy  than  by  her  commerce 
and  nrbe*.  The  foundation  of  her  pre-eminence  in  this  re- 
spect was  laid  by  the  Ptolemies,  who  founded  the  museum 
aad  library  (#/*gvmlM  regum  i urii  r/itr  i  gn  glum  flput.  Livy), 
Uu:  -i.»l."«nrd-  i»caiw  m.  t .11001  is.  at  the  same  nine  that 
ehey  gave  the  most  munificent  encouragement  to  literature 


md  philosophy.  Gener- 
*  distinguished  for  leani- 
than  for  original  genius.  She  produced  n 
hart  of  cn rumsnans  and  criucs ;  and  the  name*  of  Euclid, 
Angiomas  <4  Perga,  Ptolemy.  Eratosthenes,  N  loom  ac  hits, 
Henjptulas,  Zopyrus.  fcc  are  but  a  few  of  those  most  dis- 
ttoirvssned  n  rjv  srbouls  of  geometry',  astronomy,  geography, 
and  medicine,  that  flourished  in  Alexandria.  Hut  her  phi- 
losophy was  the  most  striking  feature  of  Alexaudrk.i,  in  a 
baerarv  point  of  view.  The  influx  of  doctrines  from  the  E. 
and  W.  schools  produced  a  singular  conflict  of  systems, 
which  ended  m  an  attempt  of  the  philosophers  Ammoniu*. 
Pl'Kln'i*.  and  Porphyry,  to  establish  an  eclectic  or  universal 
system,  by  selecting  and  blending  doctrines  taken  from  the 
erincipa1  existing  systems,  particularly  from  those  of  Pythag- 
oras' sad  Piatr..  Christianity  was  not  exempted  from  ihe  In- 
fluence of  this  spirit :  and  on  its  introduction,  it  w  as  strange- 
ly alloyed  srua  Platoauen  ;  and  principles  for  expounding  of 
Ma  doctrines  were  laid  down  that  would  now  be  with  dim 
coin  admitted. 

Tb*  schnol,  of  geometry,  astronomy,  phytic,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  maintained  their  reputation  till  A.D. 
,  when,  sfw  a  siege  of  fourteen  rnonlhs^Alexandria  was 
by  Anssi.  general  of  the  caliph  Omar.   The  eon- 
I  by  the  greatness  of  the  prize ;  and 


m  acqaainUng  the  caliph  with  Its  capture, 
"  We  have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  West  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  enume.  ate  the  variety  of  its  riches  ni.d  beauty ; 
and  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains 
4000  pal  i<  c  «  4<*sj  baths,  400  theatres  or  places  ol  nmu  etuent, 
12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tribu- 
tary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  forte  of  arms, 
without  treaty  or  capitulation." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  thnt  the  famous  library  is  said  to 
have  been  detroyed,  conformably  to  the  fnnsuctil  decision 
of  the  caliph,  Hint  "if  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  Ilg(ix.«| 
with  the  book  of  God,  they  were  useless,  and  nets!  nut  be 
preserved ;  If  they  disagreed,  they  were  pernio  >u.\  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed."  This  barbarous  Judgment  being 
carried  Into  effect,  the  books  and  manuscripts  Were  distribu- 
ted among  the  4000  baths  belonging  to  the  city  ;  nnd  so  pro- 
digious was  their  number,  that  six  months  are  sukd  to  have 
been  required  for  their  consumption  !  S,ich  is  the  tale  that 
has  so  often  excited  the  indignation  and  regret  of  scholar* 
and  the  admirers  of  ancient  genius.  But  Gibbon  has  shown 
that  it  has  no  gisid  foundation  :  it  rests  on  the  solitary  state- 
ment of  Abulpbarngius.  who  wrote  six  centuries  alter  the 
event,  and  Is  not  noticed  by  those  more  ancient  annalist* 
who  have  purucularly  described  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  City.  It  Is,  besides,  repugnant  to  ihe  chnrnc.cr  of  the 
caliph  and  his  general,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Even  if  it  did  occur,  the  loss  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Great  part  of  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  ac- 
cidentally consumed  by  the  lire  which  took  place  during 
the  attack  on  the  city  by  Ca-snr ;  and  either  the  whole,  or 
the  principal  part  of  the  library  subsequently  collected  waa 
destroyed  A.l).  380,  when  the  temple  of  Herapis,  the  meat 
magnificent  structure  of  the  city,  was  demolished  by  the 
enthusiastic  seal  of  the  Christiana 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  farther  the  history  of  Alex- 
andria, It  continued  progrc-ssiv.lv  to  decline  till.  In  1497, 
its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  discovery'  of  the  passago 
to  India  by  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hope.  But  there  can  be  00 
doubt,  as  previously  staled,  that  il  is  destined  to  recover 
some  portion  of  its  ancient  importance.  It  will  necessarily 
become  the  centre  of  the  communications  now  carried  on 
by  steam  between  Europe  and  India;  and  will,  most  proba- 
bly, again  become  a  considerable  emporium. 

The  cisterns  which,  as  already  seen,  are  still  in  pretty 
good  pn*ervalion,  aro  the  priucipal  monuments  of  the  an- 
cient city  that  have  outlived  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the 
ravages'  of  barbarians.  The  catacombs  are  also  e<  ui|>ara 
tively  entire.   The  magnificent  column,  improperly  called 


Pompey's  Pillar,  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian :  its  shaft  consists  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  68 
feet  in  height.  Two  obelisks,  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra's 
needles,  of  which  only  one  is  erect,  arc  said  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  pnlnre  of  the  Cesar*.  (For  farther  par- 
ticulars, see  Diet,  (liograpkique,  art,  "  Alexandria  ;"  Vof- 
Off  da  Maritkal  Mirmont,  loin,  in.,  passim  ;  .Matter  fur 
rEeole  d'Mttandrie,  pnssim  ;  fi'iaoas,  caps.  10.  28,  and  51 ; 
and  private  information  from  residents  in  Egypt.) 

Alexandria,  p.  t.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  II..  34  m.  N. W.  Concord, 
515  W.  It  has  two  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  grist- 
mill, five  saw  mills,  fourteen  schools,  394  scholars.  Pop. 
1*284. 

Alexandria,  p.  L,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  V.,  90  m.  N.  Water- 
town,  195  N.W.  Albany,  44?  W.    A  part  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  In  St.  Lawrence  river  belong  to  it.   It  has  sil 
stores,  one  grist  mill,  seven  saw  mills,  six  schools,  135  schol 
ors.    Pop.  3475. 

Alexandria,  p.  v„  Porter  t,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  98  m. 
W.  Harrisburg.  157  W.   Bituntedoo  the  Fmnksiow  n  I 
of  Jiuiiata  river.    It  contains  two  churches,  seven 
two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  grist  mill,  and  about 
ty  dwellings,  chiefly  of  brick.  Incorpurau-d 
574. 

Alexandria,  U,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  12  m.  N.E.  Fletn- 
mingtori.    It  has  ten  store*,  one  fulling  mill,  five  distilleries, 
six  flouring  mills,  four  grist  mills,  ten  saw  mills,  three  oil 
mills,  nine  schools,  4'J0  scholars.   Pop.  3420. 

Alexandria,  city  and  capital  of  Alexandria  co..  T)ist.  of 
Columbia.  43  in.  "4.8. W.  Bnliirnore,  115  N.  Richmond,  7 
W. ;  330  4^  N.  Int..  77°  4'  W.  Ion.,  and  0°  X  W.  Ion.  from 
W.  Pop.  1820,  8218;  1830.  8263;  1840,  8459.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Potomac  river,  from  w  hlch 
Ihe  ground  rl-e*  gradually  lo  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
the  river  here  has  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit 
largest  clas*  to  its  \  " 


In  1827.  Pop 


.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
al  right  angles,  and  contains  a 
h  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  a  fire 


court  house,  two  bonks,  with 

insurance  company,  a  marine  insurance  company,  and  _ 
churches,  two  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  two  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  one  Friends',  one  coloured  Methodi»L  and  oe,e 
Roman  Catholic.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  In  1840  waa 
14,470.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  wheat  and  flour,  la 
dian  corn  and  tobacco.  It  has  eight  aendemics,  224  schrd 
D»  57 
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an.  The  Cbcsa|Kake  and  Ohio  canal  terminates  at  this 
place. 

A lk i  andria,  count),  Di*.  of  Col,  comprise*  thai  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  W.  of  the  Potomac  river,  was 
ceded  by  Va.  to  the  United  Slate*,  arid  coulains  3ti  sq.  m. 
The  Lawi  of  Va.  arc  in  force,  unless  superseded  by  tlje  spe- 
ci&l  enuiunents  of  tht;  general  government.  It  had,  in  IKiU, 
ixV  i  cnt  cattle.  263  shiep,  119U  swine,  and  produced  4334 
bushel*  of  wheal,  1>-  -ini  of  Indian  corn,  2798  of  rye,  and 
had  15t»  «.ti T.-r.,  live  tanneries  one  gTt4-lutll,  one  pottery,  one 
rope-walk,  and  one  daily  newspaper.  Pop.  white*.  6711 1 ; 
rfave*.  1374;  free  coloured,  1802;  total,  9967. 

Alexandria,  p.  v.,  Do  Kalb  co.,  Tenn.,  50  m.  E.  Na  I 
vi I  It-.  040  W.    It  ha*  oae  Campbcllilc  and  one  Methodist 
church,  two  stores,  and  about  230  inhabitants. 

Alexandria,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Rapides  par..  La.,  291  m. 
N.W.  New-Orleans,  1210  VV.  Situated  on  Bed  river  below 
the  rapid*,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  a  printing- 
office.    It  U  built  on  a  Mimic  street,  alone  the  river. 

ALEXANDROV3K,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Ekaioiimmlaii;  cap.  district  on  Uie  Dneipcr  at  the  bottom  of 
tiie  cataracts.  140  m.  N.E.  Chcrsou.  Pop.  3400.  It  is  for- 
tilled,  and  display*  considerable  activity,  froui  its  being  the 
piece  where  merchandise  conveyed  from  EkaterinreJutr  by 
wagon,  to  nvoid  the  cataracts  in  lite  river,  it  again  shipped. 

ALFARO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Sorin,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Albania,  clo»e  to  its  junction  with  the  Ehro,  12  m.  W. 
by  N.  Tudcla.  There  is  a  military  road  bciwct.n  this  place 
und  LogToiio,    Pop.  6450. 

ALFELD,  a  town  of  Hanover,  prov.  Ilildcsheiin,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Leinc  and  Warnc.   Pop.  2300.   It  has  a  nor- 


AI.FORD,  p.  t..  Berkshire  co,  Mass.,  145  m.  VV.  Boston, 
361  W.    Watered  by  Green  river  and  its  branches,  which 
flow  into  Hnusatonic  river.    It  contains  one  store,  one  full 
in? mill,  one  jrri-t  null,  two  saw  mills,  four  schools,  14-1 
scholars.    Pop.  481. 

ALFRED,  p.  I.,  York  co.,  is  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  the 
county,  and  has  seven  stores,  three  grii-l  nulls,  three  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries,  on<>  academy,  35  students,  teu  schools, 
337  M-lmlars.    Pop.  1408. 

AlfRKD,  p.  t.,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  Y,  12  ui.  S.E.  Angelica, 
243  YV.SAV.  Albany.  321  VV.  It  has  four  stores  one  full- 
Ir.g  mill,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw  mills.    Pop.  1630. 

ALFRETON,  a  par.  and  in.  town  of  England,  co.  Derby, 
hund.  Scarsdalc,  16  nt.  N.N.E.  Derby.  Pop.  5691.  The  in- 
h ibltOafi  of  the  town  are  principally  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture uf  stockings  and  earthenware,  and  in  the  adjoining 
cutlierie*. 

A  EG  ANSI,  t.  Branch  co,  Mich.  It  has  one  saw  mill, 
ih:ee  cUools.  43  scholars.    Pop.  424. 

AI,(;.\KINEJO.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada,  close  to 
ihc  frontiers  of  Cordoba,  near  Uie  right  bank  of  the  Genii, 
in  a  country  whose  abundant  and  fertilizing  streams  fall 
Into  that  river.  Pasturage  and  tillage  form  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  population.  Top.  3876. 

AECARROBO,  a  town  of  Spain,  p.  Granada,  2  m.  from 
the  .Med.  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  particularly  rich  in 
lemons,  orange*,  figs,  and  other  fruit*  belonging  to  the  south 
of  Spain,  16J  m.  E.Malaya,  and  38  m.  S.S.W.  Granada. 
Pop.  3500. 

ALGARV,  the  most  P.  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

ALGECIRAS,  the  Carteia  of  Roman  Geography,  a  town 
of  Spalu.  prov.  Cadiz,  on  the  W.  side  of  tho  bay  of  Gibral- 
tar, opposite  to  the  celebrated  rock  and  peninsula  of  that 
name,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  7  in.  by  water,  and  17 
m.  by  land.  Lat.  26°  if  N,  Ion.  50  31'  7'  VV.  Pop.  4500. 
It  has  n  good  harbour,  and  some  trade  in  the  export  of  coal. 
It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  and  taken  from  them  alter  a  two 
years'  siege,  in  1344. 

AL<;IIFR(.  or  ALGHERO.  a  town  and  seaport  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  oo  its  W.  coast.  15  m.  S.S.W.  Snssari,  lat. 
40°  25'  50"  N,  Ion.  fP  10'  45"  E.  Pop.  6700.  It  is  built  on 
a  low  rocky  point,  jutting  out  from  a  sandy  beach,  in  the 
stin|ie  of  a  parallelogram  with  stout  walls  flanked  by  bas- 
tions and  towers:  the  walls  are  in  good  repair;  but  being 
commanded  by  two  heights.  It  could  not  oppose  any  vigorous 
attack  from  the  land  side.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  town  there 
is  tolerable  summer  anchorage  In  from  10  to  15  fathoms. 
L'ood  holding-ground.  Though  narrow,  the  streets  ore  clean 
and  well-paved.  It  is  (he  scat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathe 
dral,  and  twelve  churches  and  convents,  with  public  schools 
which  carry'  theli  scholars  through  a  course  of  philosophy, 
and  a  surgical  institution.  It  has  a  small  theatre.  The 
town  was  long  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  nnd  their  lan- 
guage and  manners  still  prevail.  The  country  round  Is  well 
cultivated,  producing  wine,  butter,  cheese.  tic.  In  addition 
to  these  the  exports  consist  of  wool,  skins,  tobacco,  rags, 
anchovies,  coral,  nnd  Isincs.  — (SmyrA's  Sardinia,  p.  280.) 

ALGIERS,  now  frequently  called  Aloeria.  a  country  of 
If.  Africa,  nnd.  till  recently,  ihc  most  powerful  of  the  Bar 
bary  states,  comprising  Uie  JVWrfia  Proper  of  the 


200  m.   The  pop.  has  been  variously  e 
1,700,000  to  2.300,000,  and  may  probably 
2.000.000.    It  used  to  be  divided  into  I 


ALGIERS. 

or  the  Numidia  of  the  Mattyli  and  the  .Yumidia  MtuiUfli, 
a  iter  ward  called  Mauritania  Gesartestsu,  with  some  portion 
of  the  region  S.  of  the  gieatcr  AUas  anciently  inhabited  by 
Uie  Gelulx-  and  Garamantc*.  The  N.  parts  haw  been,  since 
1830,  in  poasosion  of  Uie  French  ;  but  for  more  than  three 
centuries  previously  they  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  were,  during  that  period,  the  scat  uf  an 
extensive  system  of  piracy  and  Christian  slavery. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundarit*. — Algiers  lies  between  1° 
4tf  W,  and  9°  16'  E.  Ion. ;  lis  greatest  N.  lat.  37°  5'.  It  Is 
bounded  N.  by  Uie  Mediterranean,  W.  by  Fez  .Morocco), 
and  E.  by  Tunis:  its  S.  boundary  is  doubtfid,  but  it  extends 
beyond  the  greater  Atlas  range  to  the  confines  of  the  deseil 
of  Sahara:  It  la  above  500  tu.  in  length  ;  Its  breadth,  which 
b  greater  in  the  E.  than  in  the  W,  varies  from  about  40  tc 
about  200  m.   The  pop.  has  been  variously  estimated  at 

amount  u> 
four  proxnn 

1.  Algiers  [.11  Jtiair),  including  Uie  capital,  and  n 
mounding  territory  ;  2.  Titteri,  to  the  S.  of  Algiers ; 
3.  Oran,  or  Tiemsen,  to  the  VV.j  and,  4.  Constantine,  to  the 
E.  of  Uiat  city.  But  these  province*  arc  generally  under 
stood  to  Include  only  the  Tell,  or  land  N.  of  Uie  greater 
Atlas,  excluding  the  territories  of  Zaab  or  Wad  reag,  S.  of 
that  range;  for  though  the  villagers  in  the  latter  either  |>ald 
Uie  taxes  impoocd  by  the  Turks,  or  gave  other  tokens  of  sub- 
mission to  them,  the  greater  portion  of  Uie  |iopulatioti  wa* 
independent. — (Shaw,  p.  3,  4to  ed.) 

Mountain*.  —  Algiers  is  mostly  mountainous:  Uie  little 
Atlas,  which  runs  along  Uie  coast  parallel  to  Uie  greater 
Atlas,  varies  from  3000  to  4000  feci  in  lieisht;  its  loftfe* 
point  b  S.  of  Chiaffa;  opposite  to  cape  Matilou  its  elevation 
is  little  more  Uian  2000  feet.  The  abrupt  mountains  of  Tit 
leri,  belonging  to  the  greater  Atlas,  reach  in  w.me  point*  to 
an  elevation  of  9000  feel,  and  send  off  three  principal  ridges  ; 
N.W.  towards  cape  Ivy ;  N.  towards  Algiers  ;  and  N.E. 
towards  Bugia.  Many  of  these  mountains  arc  remaikable; 
as  Wannnshrecs  (Zolacut),  prov.  Oran,  very  lofty,  and  Jur 
jura,  S.E.  of  Algiers,  both  ca|»pcd  with  mow  during  m  inter ; 
the  Titteri  Dosh,  or  rock  of  Titteri,  i-s  also  a  remarkable 
ridge  of  rugged  precipices.  The  Jiblsi  Aurors  {M.  .iudu* 
of  Ptolemy),  S.  part  prov.  Constantine,  is  not,  as  the  r.ame 
would  imjily,  a  single  mountain,  but  on  extensive  tract,  120 
m.  In  circuit,  of  mountainous  or,  rntiier,  hilly  ground.  It  la 
intempemed  with  several  fine  valley*;  and  both  its  lower 
and  up|ier  parts  ore  extremely  fertile,  it  being,  in  fact,  the 
garden  of  Uie  prov. — (A'Aaic,  p.  26,  36,  56.) 

Plain*.— The  principal  is  that  of  Metidjah.  Immediately 
8.  of  Algiers,  30  m.  by  20;  fertile,  well-watered,  and  cover- 
ed with  an  abundant  vegetation,  but  In  parts  marshy  nnd 
unhealthy.  In  the  W.  prov.  arc  several  plains,  especially 
that  through  which  the  Shelliffruus  ;  and  another  S.W.  of 
Oran,  sandy  and  saltish,  dry  In  summer,  but  inundated  ir 
winter.  In  the  S.  prov.  are  the  rich  plains  of  Ha  Ufa,  wa- 
tered by  the  Nasava.  Many  luxuriant  plains  are  found  in 
the  E.  prov,  as  those  of  Satorf,  Majnnnh,  and  Uiat  skirting 
most  part  of  the  E.  coast,  which  is,  however,  in  man)  pari* 
marshy.— (Skaie.  p.  24.  37.  44,  47,  50,  53.) 

TAc  Rit>cr*  are  separated  by  the  greater  Atlas  range  hit" 
those  which  run  N.  and  S.  Of  the  former,  or  tho'e  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  principal 
is  the  Shelliff  (an.  Ckinalapk),  which  rises  S.  of  the  Wnn- 
nashree  M,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  200  m,  during 
which  it  passes  through  the  Titteri  Gawip  or  lake,  falls  into 
the  sea  under  cape  Jibbel  Iddis.  In  the  rainy  season  h 
overflows  its  banks,  and  interrupts  Uie  commuuif  ation  be> 
Ixveen  Algiers  and  Oran.  The  Wad-el-Kcbecr  (an.  .Imp- 
toga),  which  falls  into  the  sea  N.  of  Constantine,  in  ff>  P.. 
long.  Is  the  scomd  in  mngnitudc  ;  Uieodiers  are  the  Seibous. 
or  river  of  Bona,  Uie  Boobcrac,  Yi*»a,  Zowah,  Wad  > 
Zaine,  *c.  The  large  rivera,  the  Adjedi  and  Abiad,  run 
S.E,  and  empty  themselves  into  Uie  Me'gig ;  and  several 
rivers  of  inferior  dimensions  empty  Uieuiselves  Into  the 
Skott.  Thc*e  are  txvo  very  extensive  salt  marshes ;  the  for- 
mer on  the  S,  the  InUer  on  the  N.  side  of  Uie  greater  AUas ; 
they  consist  partiy  of  a  light  oozy  soil,  as  dangerous  a> 
quicksands  to  travellers.  The  lakes  are  those  of  Titteri ; 
two  near  Oran,  which  dry  In  summer,  and  from  which  snlt 
is  collected ;  some  salt  marshes  near  cape  Molifou,  and  oth 
crs  along  the  coast  from  Bona  to  the  borders  of  Tunis. 
— tfioirt,  p.  19;  Skate,  p.  55.) 

Climate — Of  ihc  Tell.  I.  e,  between  lat.  3-1°  and  37°,  Is 
generally  wholesome  and  temperate.  Shaw  states  that  lor 
twelve  years  during  hi*  experience,  it  only  froze  twice  at 
Algiers ;  yet  the  heat  was  never  oppressive,  unless  during 
S.  winds.  The  mean  temperature  of  Uie  year  at  Algiers  Is 
70O  F,  In  July  and  August  about  SCP  F. ;  bnt  ranging  oe 
caslonally  during  the  prevalence  of  Uie  khamatn,  simoom,  or 
hot  wind  from  the  Sahara,  as  high  as  110°,  or  even  more. 
Luckily,  however,  the  latter  seldom  or  never  continue*  for 
Uian  five  or  six  days  at  o  lime,  and  rarely 
i  August  or  September.    In  winter  Uie  tern 
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>  F.  The  heat  Li  mitigated  by  the  N. 
which  with  the  E.  prevail  during  MM  About 
violent  8.W.  winds  occur ;  N.W.  winds  are 
i  from  November  to  April, at  winch  time  storm*  and 
of  rain  are  moat  frequent :  but  in  summer  these 
winds  bring  dry  weather ;  the  K.  and  H.  w  inds  arc  also  dry, 
ind  quite  unlike  what  they  are  on  the  opposite  Kuropean 
coast*.  The  barometer  varies  only  from  '£)  and  l-10ih  to  30 
and  4-10tha  in.  There  are  about  fifty  wet  days  during  the 
year,  ctiicrly  In  March,  along  the  coast  arid  on  the  lower 
A U as.  The  quantity  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  different 
years  :  but,  at  Algiers,  it  may  average  from  '/7  to  *  i 
hole  falls  dur-og  summer.  Dews  are  abundant,  and 
"o  the  coast  U  damp.  At  the  end  of  December  tii 
lose  their  leaves ;  but  by  the  middle  of  February  vegetation 
is  again  In  full  activity,  and  the  fruit  Is  ripe  in  May.— 
D. 133-136;  ReiH,  i_  p.  140-149;  D  Aviuu,  art.  "Alger.") 
The  atme»ptierc  is  very  clear,  and  the  country  healthy,  c.v 
cepting  in  the  marshy  district*. 

(ieoJrgy  end  Mmrralt. — The  primary  rocks  consist  In 
part  of  granite,  but  chiefly  of  gnciH*  ami  micaceous  whist. 
Travertine  is  found  on  the  coast;  near  Oran  a  grayish 
quartz,  but  no  volcanic  rocks ;  in  the  Interior  a  lime  forma- 
tion often  alternates  with  a  schistous  marl.  The  secondary 
deputes  coo***  In  many  places  of  a  lias  formation  and  cal- 
careous strata,  containing  a  few  organic  and  no  vegetable 
remains.  At  Oran  the  lime  contains  bivalve,  but  mi  uni- 
valve shells.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  mostlv  culcarcous, 
in  the  Metidjah  of  a  yellowish  gray  colour  ;  sometimes  a  blue 
clay,  enclosing  a  laminar)  gypsum  and  a  little  iron,  in  other 
parts  sandy  and  much  impregnated  with  salt.  All  the  chain 
of  Atlas  has  a  tertiary  clay  deposit  The  W.  province  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rkhoJl  to  minerals.  Salt  is  extremely  abun- 
dant, tn  springs  and  bed*  on  both  the  E.  and  W.  frontier*; 
oear  Conacanune,  the  Titled  Doth  mountains,  the  Melcigg 
aed  Soou  marshes.  Ace.  The  salt-pits  near  Arsew  occupy 
a  space  of  6  ox.  circ.,  forming  marshes  m  winter,  which  dry 
when  large  quantities  of  salt  are  collected, 
ound  pure,  is  very  plentiful  in  the  W. 
te.  Iron  is  most  abundoni.  Copper  l« 
I  m  varam  place* ;  and  there  are  some  very  rich  lead 
s  Die  ore  ol  those  of  the  Wannashrees  being  said  to 
cent,  of  pun  metal.  There  are  also  fullers' 
clay,  talc  pyrites,  Jtc.  Diamonds  (verifying 
;  was  reckoned  the  apocry  phal  statement  of  Pliny,  Hut. 
•V»/..  lib.  37,  ')  4}  have  been  found  In  the  sands  of  the  VV'ad- 
ei  K annuel  that  runs  by  Constant! ne,  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  gold  dust,  silver,  tin,  and  antimony.  Saline  hot 
and  i  old  springs  are  exceedingly  abundant,  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  those  of  fresh  w  ater.  The  latter,  however,  are  by  do 
n leans  rare,  and  may  everywhere  be  found  by  digging 
through  a  crust  of  flaky,  soft  atone,  lying  at  different  depths, 
bui  war  Algiers  and  Bona  immediately  below  the  surface 
of  the  groond.-(D'Jet^,  art  -  Alger.") 

y.f,uu»n  in  the  N.  parts  of  Algiers  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  th-  S.  parts  of  Spain.  Provence,  Italy,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean  shores.  The  mountains  of  the  little 
Alias  are  covered  with  thick  forests.  In  which  are  found 
Jtrr  different  vane  ties  of  oak,  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  wild 
olive,  the  shuniac  tree  (Hkus  cotiuut),  with  arbutus,  cy- 
pres*, myrtles.  Jtc.  8.  of  the  greater  Atlas  are  found  the 
date-  bearing  palm,  and  other  trees  belonging  to  a  warmer 
climate. 

Amtmmit. — Lions  of  great  size  anil  strength,  panthers,  hy- 
and  leopards  inhabit  the  mountainous  recesses  of  the 
Atlas,  but  are  never  seen  near  Algiers:  wild  boars, 
>  common,  and  there  arc  a  few 


monkeys,  porcupine*,  and  hedge  hogs  ore 
abundant;  as  well  as  antelopes  and  other  spe- 
ciea  of  deer,  bares,  genncts,  jerboas,  rata,  mice,  fcc.  Os- 
triches are  found  in  the  desert  on  the  confine*  of  Morocco ; 
there  are  also  vultures  and  other  large  bird*  of  prey  ;  bit- 
tern*, curlews,  lapw  ings,  plovers,  pigeons,  and  snipes ;  with 
great  plenty  of  fame  and  small  birds.  Some  serpents  of 
the  Coluber  race  are  met  with  ;  and  lizards,  chamelions, 
and  other  amphibia.  Tunny  and  other  sea  fish  abound  on 
Vir  e  a»t- ;  barbel,  perch.  ecK  <n  .  .ire  found  in  tin  to  -h 
waters,  and  eves  in  the  warm  saline  streams  ;  conger  nt  the 
mouth*  of  the  rivers  ;  and  lobster*  and  many  other  Crustacea 
•ions  the  thi  re*.  Among  the  Insect  tribe  are  scorpion*, 
tarantula*,  fc<  Lneu*t*  seldom  commit  the  same  devasta- 
tion* here  a*  'i.  Egypt  and  Syria.  Coral,  which  is  very 
abundant  cm  the  xtast*.  form*  an  important  article  of  prod- 
»!'«•  v  i  r  .|.,<-y  «  of  ,-i  taM  I  -<  bill  l<  -  vivid  tn  Its 
colour,  than  that  of  Sicily. — ( Hozrt,  vol.  l,  p.  218 ;  Skate,  p. 
193;  C*su*VW.  Ijrttrrt  from  tU  South.) 

Prm»U. — There  are  nine  distinct  race*  of  inhabitant*,  vis. ! 
1«,  RerVr*  nr  Kabvles,  who,  however,  call  themselves 
Mnifh  faoble)  or  Af&terg  (free) ;  they  constitute  about 
naf  the  eaore  population,  and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  aoorifnal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  are  prin- 
t*«J/y  fuond  m  the  mountain  districts ;  and  their  lands  are 


cultivated  and  irrigated.   2d.  BUkrris  or 

Moxabs,  supposed  to  be  the  descendant*  of  the  Gelula:.  liv- 
ing principally  S.  of  tlie  great  Atlas,  and  comparatively  in- 
dustrious. 3d,  Moors;  a  mixed  race,  descended  front  the 
Mauritoniaiis,  II*  tlx  rs,  Caniiaginians,  Romans, Vandals,  and 
Arabs;  lliey  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  4th,  Arabs,  consisting  of  three  tribes: 
the  first,  *ii|>pored  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Amalckile*,  is  nearly  extinct ;  the  second  comdst*  of  culti- 
vator* of  the  sod,  and  is  fixed  to  certain  spot*  ;  the  third,  or 
wandering  Arab*,  are  principally  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
dwelling  in  tent*.  5th.  Negroes,  colled  .***•!  (slave*)  or 
W«*  ( black ) ;  originally  brought  thither  from  the  in 
terior.  and  sold  as  slavi*.  6th,  Jews,  who  form  a  third 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  and  a  fourth  part  of  those 
of  Oran.  Till,  Turks,  now  very  few,  nor  ever  very  numer- 
ous, although  long  the  dominant  race  :  they  were  a  hetero- 
geneous body,  composed  of  genuine  Turks,  Greeks,  Circas- 
sians, Albanians,  Conacan*.  Maltese,  and  renegade*  of  all 
nations ;  mounted,  and  forming  a  militia  similar  to  the 
Mameluke*.  On  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  in  1830,  by  the 
French,  the  Turk*,  being  permitted  to  withdraw,  evacuated 
the  country  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000.  8th,  Kolouglis, 
or  descendants  of  Turk*  by  Moorish  mother* ;  their 


oilier,  anu  n  to  tni*  pns 
precipice  of  a  superior 

rah.  or  village  of  the  K 


literally  signifying  "»on»  of  soldiers."  Although  |*w«e**ed 
of  influence,  they  did  not  formerly  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
consideration  as  their  fathers,  ttlh,  European*,  who  may. 
of  course,  lie  subdivided  into  various  nations,  but  are  mostly 
French.  Among  the  Knbyle*  of  the  Aureus  is  a  tribe  dis 
tmguished  by  a  lair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair, 
believed  to  bo  descendants  of  the  Vandals.  Trace*  of  the 
Huns.  Sucvi,  and  other  Gothic  nations  have 
(Fur  farther  information  respecting  the 
see  Arabia,  Barbaky.  Morocco,  4lc.) 

Sentry. — Proceeding  from  VV.  to  E..  a  rich  champaign 
country  stretches  for  some  distance  Inland  S.  of  Arrow, 
bounded  tow  ards  the  sea  by  sleep  rock*  and  precipices ; 
many  fertile  plains  are  irrigated  by  the  Sieg  river  (or  Sikk.  a 
drain  or  trench).  Its  waters  being  diverted  by  I 
nal*  for  that  purpose.  Behind  Ma 
Shellltr,  as  far  as  the  sea.  is  a  tract  si 
gardens,  and  country  houses.  The  country  i 
i*  of  tlie  most  exuberant  fertility,  possessing  Inrgc  tracts  of 
arable  land,  and  the  mountains  covered  to  their  summit* 
with  plantations  of  fruit  tree*,  and  affording  delightful  and 
extensive  prospect*.  The  inland  parts  of  the  W.  province 
present  alternately  fertile  valleys  and  high  ranges  of  rocky 
mountains.  "  If  we  conceive,"  says  Shaw,  "  a  number  of 
hills,  usually  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  400,  500,  or  GOU 
yards,  with  nn  cosy  ascent,  and  several  groves  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees  rising  up  in  a  succession  of  ranges  one  behind  an 
other,  and  if  to  this  prospect  we  here  and  there  add  a  rocky 
eminence  and  difficult  acre*.*,  and 
immit  of  it  a  mud  walled  Dushko 
ibyles— we  shall  then  have  n  just 
idea  of  tho  Atlas  bounding  the  Tell."  The  verge  of  the 
Sahara  beyond  this  present*  nothing  but  scattered  village*, 
and  plantation*  of  date*.  The  plain  of  Metidjali,  adjoining 
the  capital,  contains  many  farm*  and  country  houses,  pro- 
ducing in  perfection,  flax,  henna,  mots,  pot  herbs,  rice,  fruit, 
and  corn  of  all  kinds;  it  is  adorned  l>c*ides  with  multitude* 
of  oleanders,  geraniums,  passion-flowers,  and  other  luxu- 
riant shrubs.  The  S.  province  has  the  same  general  char- 
acter a*  that  of  Oran.  The  Titteri  Doali,  SO  m.  S.  of  Me- 
deah,  is  a  towering  range  of  bleak  precipice*.  The  Jurjura, 
H.E.  of  Algiers,  is  a  similar  tract.  The  sea  coast  of  the  E. 
province  M  far  a*  the  river  Zhoorc  is  mountainous,  nnd 
called  by  the  Arab*  El-Adwah  (the  Lofty) ;  thence  to  the 
Setbnus  it  is  hilly  ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  border  mostly 
level,  and  sometime*  covered  with  forests.  Some  distance 
to  the  S.  are  the  .V.  Tkambet  of  Ptolemy.  The  Seibous  in 
some  part*  wanders  through  beautiful  valleys,  clothed  with 
olive  trees  lentt«ks,  and  a  fine  turf.  The  country  about  the 
source  of  the  Zcnati  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  appear*  to 
be  volcanic  ;  that  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Constantine,  from 
■Ahnli  that  city  is  chiefly  supplied,  is  watered  by  the  Knsuli, 
which  Ih  "  bordered  by  a  lew  villns  ami  numerous pMM*\ 
rich  in  every  variety  of  vegetable  nnd  fruit  tree*,  with  ex- 
tensive grove*  of  pomegranate,  olive,  fig,  orange,  and  citron," 
and  bounded  by  bold  ranges  of  hills ;  It*  fruit  is  esteemed 
over  the  whole  province.  In  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Con 
stantine,  between  the  plains  of  Hnmza  and  Mojonah.  a  deep 
narrow  pass,  called  Bttban  (the  Gate*:,  which  a  few  men 
miaht  defend  nsalnst  an  army,  leads  through  a  mountain 
ridge ;  and  a  little  farther  B.  the  road  is  carried  by  a  dan- 
gerous track  over  the  crest  of  n  high  mountain.  S.  of  Se- 
tecf  are  many  rich  plains.  Tlie  territory  around  Tlfcsh  i» 
the  most  fruitful  in  Niimidin.  anil  the  \V\  province  the  lineal 
of  the  regency.  The  village*  of  Zaab  arc  collections  of  dirty 
hovels,  surrounded  by  date  plantations  ;  Wnd-rene,  a  simi- 
lar country,  has  twenty-five  villages.  To  the  W.  extindr 
the  vast  region  of  Blaid  c!  Jerridc,  -  a  dry  country."  i 
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ALGIERS. 


Ing  in  date*.  (SJUu,  p.  14-C8;  Sir  O.  Ttmplt,  Extracts  in 
the  (itofrapk.  Jaumal,  I83H,  port  II.) 

Jlntiquitiu. — Mont  of  the  clues  and  towns  bear  names 
liule  altered  from  those  cum  them  by  the  Romans.  Many 
ruins  remain  ;  Uiose  of  Tipasa  (Tifessad),  13  m.  E.  of  Bher- 
shell,  stretch  for  two  mile*  along  the  coast :  on  the  brink  of 
the  Shell  iff,  in  about  the  same  I  at.,  there  are  several  classi- 
cal remains,  Corinthian  capitals,  ate.,  probably  the  rains  of 
the  Colonla  Augusta  of  Pliny.  About  14  m.  E.  of  Algiers 
are  the  ruins  of  Rusueuriuin.  At  Maliana,  N.  of  the  Hhcl- 
Hlf,  a  stone,  inserted  In  a  modern  wall,  bears  an  inscription, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  the  place  where 
Pompcv's  grandson  and  great  grandson  were  buried.  (t*ee 
Marital,  Epif.,  lib.  v.,  Kp.  75.)  Near  Bona  are  the  ruins 
of  Hippo  Rtgiut,  and  many  towns  con  boast  of  ancient  relics 
m  tolerable  preservation.  Tbe  province  of  Conslantlnc,  es- 
pecially, abounds  wiUi  them,  and  with  Roman  roads  ;  Usd 
ev«jn^Uic  remote  district  of  \Vad-reng  has  numerous  remains 

hewn  stones,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Btonehenge, 
Which  the  French  call  Draidic,  but  others  believe  to  be 
Phaviietan.  There  are  few  Christian  remains,  their  buildings 
having  been  destroyed  by  tlie  teal  of  the  Haraceus.  {Skate, 
p.  21-67 ;  Sir  O.  Ttmplt,  Extracts.) 

W^nc ulturt.  —  Much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated  and 
wa«e ;  but  the  fertility  for  which  it  was  so  famous  in  an- 

Non  qutaruid  Libycii  twit, 
Fen  cut  am  omxaUkm — 

still  continues  unimpaired ;  and  requires  merely  the  substi- 
tution of  regular  government  for  lawless  violence,  and  of  in- 
dustrious colonists  for  roving  herdsmen,  to  render  it  once 
more  the  granary  of  Europe.  The  land  in  many  parts,  ow- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  salt  with  which  It  is  impregnated,  is 
so  rich  as  to  require  no  manure  but  burned  weeds.  But  in 
•  dry  climate  like  this  everything  depends  on  the  command 
of  water  ;  and  the  neeeasity  under  which  the  native  inhab- 
itants were  placed  of  providing  this  indispensoblo  element 
for  their  lands,  had  so  far  countervailed  their  indol'  ice  and 
want  of  science  as  to  moke  them  pretty  expert  in  the  art  of 
irrigation.  The  French  were  not,  at  first,  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  vital  importance  of  litis  ;  and  some  of  the  Arab  works 
for  irrigating  were  in  consequence  neglected,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  province.  The  land  is  usually  ploughed  and 
sown  in  October  or  (if  with  barley)  November :  by  the  aid 
of  April  rains  a  good  crop  is  thought  secure,  and  the  har- 
vest takes  place  in  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
yielding  at  on  average  eight  or  twelve  for  one.  The  spe- 
cies of  corn  mostly  grown  are  the  Trititmm  durum  (hard 
wheat)  and  Herdcu w  vulgart  (common  barley).  Maixe  is 
not  murh. cultivated  except  In  the  W.  province  ;  white  mil- 
ls planted  there  ;  rice  chiefly  in  the 
n  being  grown,  horses  are  fed  wholly 
.  The  plough  used  round  Algiers  Is 
the  same  as  that  of  tfuain  and  Provence,  but  in  general  Is 
noi  shod  with  iron,  it  is  drawn  by  cows  and  asses,  very 
rarely  by  horses ;  yet  with  such  imperfect  ploughing  the 
cro|M  are  generally  excellent.  When  reaped,  the  grain  Is 
trtslden  out  by  cattle  or  horses ;  and.  after  being  cleaned  by 
throwing  it  up  against  the  wind,  in  deposited  in  subterraneous 
caves  or  magazine*.  The  pulse  crops  are  beans,  lentils, 
kidney- beans,  |«ea*c,  and  garvuncos  (cicerpea);  turnip*, 
carrots,  cabbages,  fcc,  are  good  and  plentiful.  Endive, 
cress,  spinach,  and  artichokes  arc  in  season  from  October  to 
June ;  after  which  conic  calabashes,  mallows,  tomato*,  and 
water  melons.  Potatoes  are  frequently  grown,  but  do  not 
arrive  at  a  large  size,  and  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  date 
is  the  principal  fruit  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  product 
of  the  country  B.  of  the  greater  Alias.  It  in  propagated 
chiefly  by  young  shoot*,  and  yields  fruit  in  In  sixth  or  sev- 
enth year ;  It  attnins  maturity  at  about  its  thirtieth  year,  and 
is  in  full  vigour  for  sixty  or  seventy  more.  aAer  which  it 
gradually  declines,  till  it  becomes  extinct  when  about  300 
years  old !  (SJUte,  p.  142.)  Truly,  therefore,  might  Palla- 
dius  say.  Cat  piaert  cure*  uptrt  ttrcuJom m  de  palmtt  tegitrl 
coutcrrndit.  (Oct.  12.)  During  its  maturity  it  yields  annu- 
ally from  fifteen  to  twenty- two  clusters  of  dates,  each  weigh- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The  date-palm  <>  -.- i  ■ . 
when  it  dies,  is  always  succeeded  by  others  from  shoots  or 
kernels ;  whence  mnv  probably  have  originated  the  fable  or 
allegory  of  the  bird  Pha»nix.  The  lotus  or  irtdra  bear*  a 
berry  sold  nil  over  the  8.  district.  Most  of  the  fruit  trees 
common  to  Europe  are  found  in  Algiers;  but  the  fruits  are 
inferior,  excepting  nectarines,  pcachc*.  and  pomegranates  ; 
there  arc  no  hazel  nut*.  Alberts,  strawberries,  gooseberries, 
or  currant*.  The  vine  is  cultivnled  with  much  advantage  ; 
the  crape*  ripen  by  the  end  of  July,  and  are  eaten  both  fresh 
tind  dry'  by  the  natives,  who  seldom  make  wine;  though 
this,  no  doubt,  will  be  attempted,  and  most  likely  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  French.  Oil  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  al- 
ways acrid,  Is  obtained  from  the  olive.  Melons  and  Indian 
Ag*  are  laru-ely  grown,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
GO 


food  of  the  Arabs.    In  some  grounds  near  Algiers  the  sugar 

cane  hi  cultivated.  Cotton  and  Indigo  have  been  tried,  and 
the  climate  suit*  them  well ;  coflee  has  also  been  tried,  but 
is  not  found  to  succeed. 

Cattle  constitute  the  prinripeJ  wealth  of  the  natives. 
Sheep  are  of  two  kinds :  one  small,  with  a  thick  large  tail ; 
the  other  of  a  much  larger  size,  chiefly  found  in  the  country 
of  the  Mclono-Getulr.  Kheep  of  the  tine  Tunisian  breed  are 
not  met  with.  Goats  pretty  abundant ;  pigs  few,  round  bod- 
ied, short-legged,  and  generally  black.  Cattle  usually  black ; 
their  milk  is  inferior  to  that  of  European  entile ;  that  of 
sheep  and  goats  is  mostly  used  In  the  making  of  cheese,  bat- 
ter, fc«".  The  Arabs  seldom  diminish  their  flock*  by  killing 
them  for  food,  but  live  on  their  milk,  wool,  fee. ;  no  ani- 
mals are  castrated.  The  common  beasts  of  burden  are 
camels,  dromedaries,  asses,  and  mule*.  Dr.  Bhaw  speaks 
of  a  singular  cross  breed  between  an  ass  and  a  cow,  called 
kumrak,  hoving  a  sleeker  skin  than  its  sire,  no  horns,  but 
the  dam's  head  and  tail ;  but  Rozet  says  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  And  any  trace  of  any  such  animal.  Horses  art 
not  of  the  pure  Arab  breed,  nor  altogether  well  shaped, 
being  lanky  and  round-shouldered  ;  head  small,  and  not  ill 
formed  ;  ears  erect ;  and  they  are  hardy,  fleet  spiriled,  and 
docile :  those  of  Oron  are  accounted  the  best  They  are 
used  only  for  riding,  and,  like  the  camels,  are  reared  and 
live  in  the  tents  Willi  their  owners.  (Skate,  p. 2-65, 100-170; 
Roirt,  p.  204-261  ;  C«mpkdC$  J*ittr*  /rest  A.) 

Trades  and  Manufacturti. — Almost  all  the  trade*  of  Eu- 
rope arc  followed  in  the  towns;  but  conducted  in  a  very 
inferior  manner,  as  well  because  of  the  Indolence  as  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  natives.  The  Jews  are  the  most  industrious, 
and  monopolize  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade,  with 
the  higher  branches  of  art,  being  the  chief  jewellers,  watch- 
makers, tailors,  ate.  The  Arabs  are  merchants,  tanners,  ecd 
carpenter* ;  the  Negroes  mason*,  bricklayers,  and  other  ar- 
tificers ;  the  Kabylf*  extract  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  from 
their  mountains,  and  manufacture  gun|iowder.  said  to  be  su- 
iwrrior  to  that  made  at  Algiers.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
coarse  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs,  the  first  two  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  dress  of  the  population,  leather  tod- 
dle*, bridles,  carpets,  fire-arms,  steel,  and  other  metal  arti- 
cles, pottery,  gunpowder,  but  very  inferior  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope. Wemen  only  are  employed  in  the  linen  and  ronrse 
woollen  manufactures,  a*  well  as  in  the  slavish  occupation 
of  grinding  corn.  European  goods  are  much  in  request,  and 
arc  bartered  in  the  B.  for  gold  dust  ostrich  feathers,  etc. 

TraJ t. — Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the 
French,  the  established  rales  of  duty  were  5  and  10  per 
cent,  on  Imported  articles,  according  to  tlie  stipulations  in 
the  treaties  with  the  countries  of  which  they  were  the  prod- 
uce. But  these  general  rules  were  entirely  disregarded  in 
practice ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  little  or  no  trade  could  be 
carried  on,  except  by  those  who  obtained  licenses  to  that  ef 
feet  from  government  which  were  either  sold  to  tlie  high- 
est bidder,  or  to  those  who  had  most  interest  with  the  divan. 

8uch  is  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil  thai,  notwith- 
standing the  low  state  of  agriculture,  corn  and  animal  pro- 
ducts have  always  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  exports  ; 
and  Marseilles  and  other  towns  in  the  8.  of  France,  with 
Genoa.  Ate.  in  Italy,  used  to  derive  n  considerable  port  of 
their  supplies  of  corn  and  butcher's  meat  from  Algiers.  Ex- 
clusive of  these,  the  principal  article*  of  export  were  coral, 
hide*,  wool,  wax,  oil,  leather,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  dates, 
keruies,  tec.  But  since  th«  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the 
French,  the  exportation  of  corn  has  in  the  mean  time  almost 
entirely  reasea ;  and  besides  the  supplies  obtained  in  the 
country,  large  quantities  have  been  imported  for  the  use  of 
tlie  Frenrh  troops. 

The  other  principal  article*  of 


The  other  principal  orticles  of  importation  ore  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs,  but  particularly  the  first; 
wines  and  spirits ;  sugar  and  coflee ;  arms,  hardware  and 
cutlery.  Ac.  Subjoined  Is  an  account  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  since  1831 : 
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It  is  supposed  that  of  the  imports.  In  1837,  about  one  third 
part  were  on  account  of  the  army.   No  duties  are  charged 


for  the 


culture  or  building.  On  other  articles  the  duiies  vary  from 
a  fifth  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  in  the  French  tariff  article* 
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of  IS 


ships. 
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of  both  in  the  hands  of 
A  regular  intercourse  is 


by  whom  this  fine 
tone  laid  waste,  while  they  neglected  all  the  old  Roman 
roadv  constructed,  none  themselves;  *o  that  the  communi- 
cation between  different  porta  was  very  difficult,  and  prod- 
ace  owld  only  he  conveyed  on  Uio  barks  of  mules  and 
camel*.  The  French  have  already  directed  llietr  attention 
to  the  repair  of  the  old  and  the  opening  of  new  roads; 
measures  indispensable  alike  for  their  own  security  and  the 
■lev.  '..;>ine:.i  --1  tlie  :™.ut"  <  <il  the  country.  ..  'J'al''rja  <ir 
U  A<t«*>ttea,  Ac,  p.  229-337.) 
The  wcur.hu.  measures,  and  money  in  use  are, 
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ter =  100  iMhl. 

Mukm  of  Cspanfc  -Ltmt%d:  Uoltah  <  16-88  tiimi  »  about  17  . 
Dry:  tm  (4S  hires)  -  51  S-Tis  pins.    OfltngUi  l*»ni  a  U*ky  (WO 
m.frm.iT«  >20»  iRt  Eoj.i  Dkt4  a  JUty  V«C  snJInnetrfsi  =.  I-VM 


tlie 


'»  a*  <Wlr«,:  CjIA  ««rsin  o  <*.  «  1  M.    Mkt,  Mrmiith  = 
1 '»  h'  J*     ;         ■"■"J0**  =  **  woaaou^.    Caff,  Dtrsw  Scpr 
rnact  sasif  n  sew,  scwutr,  is  ffoqurtit  im,  aad  Spanish  doltan 

awMaaftastaali 

Hrrriut'.  —  It  U  Impossible  precisely  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  re\enue  at  the  disposal  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  pre- 
viously to  the  French  conquest;  but  it  would  seem,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  attainable  information,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
at  about  3,000.000  fr„  or  £120,000,  including 


HIUUI     OttlW^iV     llst     Aft      J*.  » a»',Wi  IIII.IUUIII§ 

30  fr„  or  X«.000  of  tribute  paid  by  Naples, 
foe  exemption  from  piracy ;  but  it  is  probable 


probable 

paid  b>  the  people  amounted  to  at  l<  a«t  three 

as  much.  The  taxes  were  of  various  kinds : 
the  principal  was  the  tithe  (astir)  of  all  crop* ;  and  there 
were  also  poll  taxes  on  the  Jews,  with  taxes  on  professions, 
trades,  Jlc.  ;  and  the  government  derived  a  considerable 
sum  from  the  monopoly  of  wool,  leather,  salt,  and  wax. 
These  taxes  have  been  partly  retained  by  the  French ;  but 
the  more  oppressive,  with  the  monopolies,  have  been  abol- 
ished. A  considerable  revenue  has  been  latterly  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  land*  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  which  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  pur- 


in  1832  amounted  to  only  1,400,410 
jn  1*37  to  *a»,TU  fr.   But  notwiUwrtand 

I  on  France  a  heavy  annual  expenditure ;  and 
ibr  a  while,  considerable  doubt-  as  to  lite  txilicy 
of  her  rooUnuing  to  hold  the  country.  —  ( 7'oWcau,  4-e,  p. 
3X1  kx 

The  tribute  of  the  Arab*  waa  better  collected  by  the 
Turks  than  micht  hare  been  expected ;  but  it  was  other 
wise  with  the  Karryles.  No  sooner  hail  the  latter  got  Inti- 
mation of  the  approach  of  Turkish  troo|M  to  enforce  pay- 
saent  than  they  hastily  decamped,  carrying  with  them  Ibeir 
eanle  and  families  to  fastnesses  in  the  mountains ;  so  that 
the  tribute  wns  seldom  paid,  unlets)  the  dey"»  troop*  sue- 
In  capturing  some  stragglers  from  the  main  body,  or 
strav  cattle,  which  were  usually 


The  Cmral  Fuktrg  s  prosecuted  from  the  middle  of  April 
tai  the  end  of  July.  Ten  years  tieing  generally  allowed  for 
the  growth  of  tile  coral,  different  spots  are  annually  chosen 
r eigne rs  are  allowed  to  fish  ou  (laying  a 
nL  In  1836  there  were  245  boats  engaged 
.  principally  at  Bona,  the  revenue  accruing  on 
wbtch  v>  the  French  was  242.222  fr.  (£10.0*4).  The  value 
of  the  cecal  exported  in  1837  was  1,163,513  fr.-(  TaWcaa, 
*>c.  p-  337.  353  i 

7%r  Gtmmmrmt  Is  at  present  administered  by  the  rum 
mander  - in -chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Algiers,  who  is  gov- 
ernor reneraj.  and  responsible  to  the  French  cabinet;  there 
is  bessdes  a  civil  IntendenL  Previously  to  '830  the  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a  dey,  or  pacha,  being  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  in  the  regency.  This  officer, 
who  exercised  absolute  power,  was  appointed  for  life,  but 
was  rarely  permitted  to  die  in  office.  He  was  chosen  out 
at  or  rather  rose  from,  the  army ;  and  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Shaw.  "  any  bold  and  aspiring  soldier,  though  taken  yester- 
day from  the  plough,  might  be  considered  as  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne;  and  with  this  farther  advantage,  that  he  lay 
under  do  necessity  to  wait  till  sickness  or  old  age  had  re- 
moved the  present  ruler:  it  was  enough  if  he  could  protect 
himself  with  the  same  cimeter  which  he  bud  the  hardihood 
to  stteatise  m  the  breast  of  his  predecessor." — (Ska*,  p.  248.) 
They  dey  notified  his  secession  by  an  embassy  to  the  grand 
setrn kst.  by  shorn  it  was  uniformly  confirmed.  But  he  did 
ths*  merely  at  an  act  of  deference  to  the  sultan  as  the  chief 
of  Islam  ion  and  not  as  recognixing  in  him  any  real  suprem- 
acy. The  dey  received  no  orders  from  the  Porte,  but  acted 
1  al  I  respects  ss  an  independent  prince.  He  presided  in  the 
council  of  .state,  consisting  of  sixty  old 


[>d  which 

uvernnient ;  but  though  formally  conveued  ev- 
ery Saturday,  thsa  body  did  little  but  agree  to  the  measures 
previously  decided  upon  by  the  dey  and  his  favourites. 
Their  ordinances  began  with  "  We,  superior  and  inferior 
members  of  the  mighty  and  invincible  militia  of  Algiers, 
and  of  the  whole  regency,  have  hereby  resolved,"  ate.  Each 
of  the  three  provinces,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  into  which  the 
reg<  i.r  >  was  ,U\ ide«i.  was  governed  by  a  A<y,  nominal!  .1  bv 
the  dey,  and  responsible  to  him. 

Except  in  the  towns,  where  they  were  absolute  masters, 
and  In  their  immediate  vicinity,  the  Turks  had  but  very  lim- 
ited authority  over  the  rural  population.  The  Arabs  and 
Kabylcs  alter  ted  nn  almost  entire  Indcjiendenre.  obeying  only 
their  sheikhs,  and  frequently  committing  hostilities  on  each 
oilier.  This  state  of  things  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
changed  under  the  French ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tlie 
growth  of  a  regular  and  efficient  system  of  government  can 
only  be  gradual,  and  must  principally  depend  on  the  spread 
of  agriculture,  or  on  the  more  extensive  occupation  of  the 
country  by  a  settled  population. 

Military  and  .Vaeai  Fbrce.— Under  the  Turks  the  dey 
maintained  about  10,000  regular  infantry  and  6000  cavalry; 
but  in  case  of  need  he  could  bring  inbi  the  field  a  considera- 
able  body  of  irregular  troops,  bound  to  serve,  like  the  l  ino 
penn  troops  of  the  middle  ages,  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
at  their  own  cost.  The  cavalry  was  recruited  chiefly  among 
the  Arabs  and  Berbers.  The  naval  force,  so  long  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  Christian  powers,  was  never  very  formida- 
ble. In  1816,  when  it  waa  nearly  annihilated  by  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  It  consisted  of  4  frigates  of  from  40  to  50  guns,  1  of 
38  guns,  4  corvettes,  12  brigs  and  gnclettes,  and  30  gun- 
boats. In  1824  their  corsairs  had  again  begun  to  infest  the 
seas  j  and  in  1830,  on  the  capture  of  Algiers,  the  French 
found  a  large  fricate  in  dock,  and  two  others  in  the  port,  2 
corvettes,  8  or  10  brigs,  several  xebec ks,  and  32  gun-boats.— 
(Rout,  111.,  p.  302-380.)  The  French  troops  in  Algiers  In 
1837  amounted  to  35.474,  exclusive  of  nearly  6000  native 
troops.  This,  however,  was  a  much  larger  force  than  had 
been  unbodied  In  any  previous  year ;  though,  considering 
the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  predatory  warlike  habits 
of  tlie  natives,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  it  can  bo  advan- 
tageously reduced. 

.fttice  has  been  continued  by  the  French,  except  in  po- 
litical cases,  much  on  the  same  footing  as  under  the  Turkish 


Jews,  and  by  endis  anil  other  officers,  according  to  the  Mus- 
sulman law,  among  the  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs,  ate.  In  Al 
giers,  questions  among  Kuro|ieans  nre  decidi-d  by  a  civil 
court,  and  a  correctional  and  criminal  court.  The  civil 
court  finally  decides  upon  all  cases  in  which  the  sum  In  dis 
(site  is  under  12000  fr. ;  when  the  sum  exceeds  this  limit, 
an  appeal  may  >>e  made  to  the  royal  court  of  Aix  in  France. 
At  Oran  and  Bona  there  nre  French  judges,  who  decide 
cases  under  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Algiers.  In  their  proce- 
dure no  departure  from  the  French  code  is  permitted. 

Rthgwn. — That  of  the  French,  and  consequently  now  of 
the  state,  is  Roman  Catholic ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple profess  Mohammedanism.  The  Negroes,  however,  are 
mostly  addicted  to  feticism  ;  and  the  creed  of  the  Berbers  is 


Iv  known,  as  they  suffer  no  strangers  to  witness  their 
they  pay  great  reverence  to  their  marabouts  or  moura- 
bey*,  persons  who  practise  a  rigid  and  austere  life,  and  who 
aometlines  affect  to  perform  miracles.  Tbey  regard  them 
as  inspired,  and  honour  their  tombs.  This  custom  has  crept 
in  among  the  Jews,  who  venerate  the  sepulchres  of  their 
rabbins,  and  convert  them  into  synagogues,  Since  the 
French  occupation,  a  good  many  mosques  have  been  con- 
verted into  Christian  churches. 

Moral*  are  at  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  the  Inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly the  Moon,  being  in  general  grossly  sensual,  de- 
bauched and  corrupt.  Public  women  are  numerous,  and 
syphilitic  diseases  common,  and  endemic.  Drunkenness  la 
not  verv  frequent  among  tho  natives,  but  I 
lost  3000  men  annually  I 


r.  read  the  1 
whole  of  their  instruction: 
arithmetic, or  go  beyond  the  first  two  rules; 
and  this  limited  Instruction,  it  will  be  observed,  is  enjoyed 
by  the  male  sex  only,  women  being  brought  up  in  the  most 
complete  state  of  ignorance.  The  Moors  often  transact  busi- 
ness by  placing  their  fingers  on  different  parts  of  each  other's 
hands,  w  ithout  speaking ;  each  finger  and  joint  denoting  a 
different  number.  Few  hooka  except  the  Koran,  and  some 
encomiastic  commentaries  upon  it,  are  ever  seen  or  sought 
after.  The  education  of  children  In  the  Koran  goes  on  for 
three  or  four  years,  when  their  tuition  ceases.  The  French 
have  established  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  which  are  chiefly  superintended  by  Jews. 

In  1837.  there  w  ere  1202  pu 
in  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  tut.  ;  out 
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of  these  no  fewer  than  885  were  Europeans,  who  were 
mostly  Instructed  in  Arabic.  The  native  schools  in  Altera 
were  attended  by  605  pupil*,  of  whom  more  than  a  half 
were  Moors,  and  the  real  Jewa.  Hitherto  very  little  pro- 
gre*  seem*  to  have  been  made  in  dlflusinK  a  knowledge  of 
French  among  the  Arabic  population. — {Tableau  de  la  Situ- 
ation, Ac,  p.  §54 J 

Art*  ant  Stienctt— The  Arabs  of  Algiers,  though  de- 
moded from  the  people  who  gave  algebra  to  Europe,  and 
preserved  medicine  during  the  dark  ages,  have  no  notion 
either  of  arithmetic  or  of  the  correct  measurement  of  time 
or  distance.  Their  medicine,  too,  is  in  the  rude*  state,  and 
Tow  diseases  occur  thai  do  not.  under  their  treatment,  be- 
come citlier  chronic  or  mortal.  Their  remedies  consist 
chiefly  of  superstitious  practices,  as  pilgrimages.  Aw. ;  or  in- 
ert decoctions,  as  that  of  mallows.  They  are  accustomed, 
n  cases  of  rheumatism  and  pleurisy,  to  puncture  with  a  red- 
hot  iron ;  to  dress  wounds  with  hot  butter,  and  sometimes 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  brandy  ;  and  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
thnisi  wool  into  them.  When  amputation  is  resorted  to,  it 
ta  performed  by  the  stroke  of  nn  ataghan,  and  followed  by 
the  application  of  hot  pitch.  Hence,  notwithstanding  their 
aversion  to  change,  we  need  not  wonder  that  latterly  the 
French  army  surgeons  have  been  in  great  request  by  the 
natives.  Hospitals  have  been  established  In  the  principal 
towns,  and  vncetnntion  has  been  Introduced.  —  (NAair,  p. 
19fM<fJ;  Campbell,  I«el.  80.) 
Bnildinr*,  Furniture,  4c— The  Berbers  or  Kabylos  live 


face  the  governor  of  Africa,  having  revolted,  called  m  tat 
Vandals  to  his  assistance.  The  latter  having  taken  posse- 
sion of  the  country,  held  it  till  they  were  expelled  by  Bcll- 
■ariua,  A.l).  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  K.  empire.  It 
was  overran  and  conquered  by  the  Saracens  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury ;  mid  was  soon  after  divided  into  as  many  kingdom*  aa 
there  are  now  provinces.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  having  driv- 
en tile  Saracens  from  Europe,  followed  them  Into  Africa, 
and  in  1504  nnd  1509  look  posses***  of  Oran,  Bugia,  Al- 


giers, and  other  places.  The'  natives,  wishing  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  had  recourse  to  the  famous  corsairs,  the 


In  cabins  (furHes)  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  plastered 
Willi  mud  and  straw,  with  a  low  door  and  narrow  glazed 
holes  serving  for  windows ;  these  huts  are  collected  together 
In  small  groups  or  datkkra*.  The  Moors,  Jews,  Negroes, 
and  most  others,  except  the  Arabs,  live  in  houses  built  on 
a  uniform  model,  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  not 
varied.  An  open  court  yard  forms  the  centre,  around  which 
arc  various  apartment*,  opening  upon  galleries  supported  hy 
light  pilasters:  the  roofs  are  Ant,  surrounded  by  a  battle- 
ment breast-high,  and  built  wilh  a  composition  of  snnd, 
wood-ashes,  and  lime,  mixed  with  oil  and  water,  called  ter- 
race ;  whence  our  word.  The  rooms  are  floored  and  cis- 
terns are  made  of  this  composition.  Water-courses  are 
composed  of  tow  and  lime  only,  mixed  with  oil ;  this  mix- 
ture, aa  well  as  the  former,  soon  ncquiring  the  hardness  and 
hnpervlousiiess  of  stone.  In  most  habitation*  there  is  in 
each  apartment  a  raised  platform  for  sleeping  on,  the  bed 
being  composed  of  Junk,  matting,  sheepskins,  or  more  cosily 
',  according  to  circumstances.  The  other  furniture 
»ong  the  nomadic  tribes,  of  two  largo  stonea  for 
J  com,  wrought  by  women ;  a  few  articles  of  pottery 
and  bronze,  and  a  rode  frame  for  weaving.  The  better 
classes  have  cushions  and  carpets  to  their  rooms,  ihe  lower 
part  of  their  wall*  being  adorned  with  coloured  hangings, 
nnd  the  upper  part  painted  and  decorated  with  fret-work. 
The  tents  of  the  Arabs  (the  wtagalia  of  the  ancients)  are 
sometimes  called  khttma*,  from  the  shelter  they  a  fiord ;  and 
sometimes  bctt-tl  tkaar,  or  houses  of  hair,  from  the  webs  of 
goat'*  hair  of  which  they  are  made.  They  are  constructed 
at  this  moment  precisely  in  the  way  described  by  Llvy  (lib. 
xxix..  $  31).  Sailusl  .  Hr'L  JyZ ,  $  SI).  Virgil.  Ac.  They 
are  of  an  oblong  shape,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
turned  upwards,  and  are  easily  set  up  and  taken  down.— 
(tinaw,  p.  WW) 

Irrett,  Food,  4-c— The  dress  of  the  Berber*  I*  very  rude 
and  coarse;  that  of  ihe  other  clasw*  varies  greatly ;  but  it 
i"  common  with  both  sexes  m  wear  abroad  a  kaik,  or  toga, 
and  a  btrnout.  which  covers  the  head  and  shoulders:  the 
laces  of  the  women  are  very  much  concealed.  Vegetable* 
form  the  chief  diet  of  all  classes,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
animal  food  being  consumed  by  them  that  Is  consumed  by 
an  equal  population  in  Europe.  Bread,  couacouson  (a  kind 
of  Irish  stew),  legumes,  potatoes,  tnmata*.  and  other  vege- 
tables, dressed  with  spices,  oil,  butter,  or  aromatic  herbs ; 
Indian  figs,  raisins,  melons,  and  other  fruits;  with  water, 
sherbet,  and  coffee — form  the  main  articles  of  consumption. 
(See  Arabia  and  IUhiuky  ) 

.  tmufrmtntji. — Drinking  coffee  and  smoking  tobacco  con- 
stitute never-failing  amusements.  Almost  all  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  have  a  pipe  attached  to  the  button  of 
their  vest;  and  the  more  indolent  and  opulent  will  sit  for 
days  In  cafes,  unmindful  of  their  families,  smoking  inces- 
santly, or  playing  at  chess  In  the  country,  fowling,  hawk 
litg.  and  hunting  the  wild  boar  and 
sued.  Theatre*  are  now 

The  iMnpuage  Is  mostly 

and  Phoenician  words.  The  Kabylea  have  a  peculiar  lan 
guage.  so  very  poor  that  It  la  without  conjunction*  or  ab- 
stract terms,  and  is  Indebted  to  the  Arabic  for  these,  and  for 
all  term*  of  religion,  science,  fcr .  In  conversing  with  Euro- 
peans, a  tin/rum  Franca  Is  made  use  of ;  a  mixture  of  Span- 
ish, Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  tee.  (See  Babbabt.) 
^JUt'orn.— This  country  formes!  part  of  the  Roman  em- 


Id  boar  and  Hon  are  actively  pur 
opened  In  the  principal  towns, 
tly  Arabic  but  mixed  with  Moorish 


brothers  Armidj  nnd  Khayr  cd-Dyn.  better  known  by  the 
names  of  Barbarossa  I.  nnd  II.,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their  enterprise*) 
against  the  Christians.  The  brothers  speedily  sucrtieded  in 
expelling  the  Spaniards  from  all  their  p<jweasiorui  in  Africa, 
wilh  ihe  exception  of  Oran,  which  they  held  to  the  end  of 
tile  18th  century.  Algiers  became  the  centre  of  the  new 
power  founded  by  the  Rnrbarossas  ;  the  survivor  of  whom 
obtained,  in  153),  from  Sultan  Selim,  the  title  of  Dey,  and  a 
re-enforcement  of  2000  troops.  Since  then  It  has  been  gov- 
erned nearly  in  the  manner  described  above;  and  has,  with 
few  interruptions,  carried  on  almost  Incessant  hostilities) 
against  the  powers  of  Christendom,  capturing  their  ships 
and  reducing  their  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  have  been 
made  at  different  periods  to  abate  this  nuisance.  In  1541, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  successfully  achieved  a 
similar  cnierpb*  at  Tunis,  arrived  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  In  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  ;  but  the  fleet  having  been 
immediately  overtaken  nnd  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  the  troops,  without  provisions  or  shelter,  underwent 
the  greatest  privations;  and  the  emperor  was  compelled 
forthwith  to  re*mbnrk  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  elements  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks.  (Robert- 
*on'»  Ckarlet  V.,  cap  6.)  This  great  disaster  seems  for  ■ 
lengthened  period  to  have  discouraged  all  attempts  at  cap- 
turing Algiers.  France,  however,  as  well  as  England  and 
other  (¥>»ers,  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of  Its  ban- 
ditti by  bombarding  the  town  ;  but  In  general  the  European 
powers  preferred  negotiating  treaties  with  the  dey,  and  pur- 
chasing an  exemption  from  the  attack*  of  the  Algcrine  r  mis- 
er*, to  making  nny  vigorous  or  well-combined  effort  for  their 
effi-elual  suppression.  In  1815,  the  Americans  captured  an 
Algcrine  frigate ;  and  the  dey  consented  to  renounce  all 
tribute  from  them,  and  to  pay  them  60,0" 
for  their  losses.    But  the  i 


tisement  they  ever  received  wns  inflicted  so  Inte  as  1810.  by 
the  British  tinder  Lord  Exmouth;  when  Algiers  was  bom- 
barded, the  fleet  In  the  harbour  destroyed,  and  the  dey  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  set  the  Christian 
slaves  at  liberty,  and  engaged  to  cease  in  future  reducing 
Christian  captives  to  that  Ignominious  condition.  But  It  la 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  these  stipulations  would 
been  heller  observed  than  others  of  the  same  kind  prei 


ly  entered  into  hy  his  predecessors. 

The  last  of  the  Algerine  deys  got  entangled  in  altercations 
with  the  French  government.  Provoked  by  the  discuwioos 
that  had  taken  place,  and  the  claims  that  had  been  put  for- 
ward, he  had  the  temerity  to  strike  the  French  consul  on 
the  latter  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony.  Redress  was.  of 
course,  demanded  for  this  gross  insult ;  but  Instead  of  com- 
plying with  any  such  demand,  the  dey  took  and  demolished 
the  French  post  at  La  Callc.  This  was  equivalent  to  o  de- 
claration of  war  ;  and  France  determined  ou  being  avenged. 
In  tills  view,  she  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament,  including 
a  land  force  of  nearly  38.000  men.  with  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourmont.  The 
armament  arrived  on  the  Algerine  coast  on  the  13th  of 
June.  1830;  and  having  effected  a  disembarcation  on  the 
following  day,  Algiers  capitulated,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
on  Ihe  5tii  of  July.  The  dey  was  allowed  to  retire  unmo- 
lested to  Italy,  and  hi*  troops  to  wherever  they  cboae. 

The  French  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey  gold  and 
silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  of  the  value  of  47,639,011  fr, 
exclusive  of  stores  of  various  kinds  valued  at  7,080  tfcifi  fr. 

The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  submitted,  nnd 
the  bey  of  Titteri  was  also  reduced  to  obedience.  But  the 
bey  of  Oran,  or  Tlemsen,  carried  on  for  a  lengthened  period 
a  series  of  contests  and  negotiations  with  the  French,  which 
were  terminated  in  1837  by  the  treaty  of  Tafna;  by  which 
he  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of  the  province, 
and  in  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Uie  French  In  Afri«a 
The  bev  of  Consiautlne  was  le*  easily  dealt  with, 
ing  to  the  strength  of  his  principal  city,  its  distant 
Bonn,  the  nearest  port,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  he 
braved  the  hostility  of  the  French.  In  November,  1836,  a 
force  of  8000  men,  under  Marshal  Clause  I,  advanced  against 
Constantino.  But  the  expedition,  having  been  too  long  de- 
layed, encountered  the  greatest  difficulties  on  Its  march, 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  Impracticable  na- 
ture of  the  country ;  so  that  when  it  arrived  before  Con- 
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tea  wtth  difficulty  effected  a  retreat.  To  wipe  off  this  dis- 
grace. \  powerful  army  left  Bona  in  the  following  autumn 
for  the  attack  of  Constantine,  before  which  it  arrived  on  the 
6th  ««"  (>riobrr.  The  Arabs  made  a  vigorous  resistance; 
'»«;  :.»  -  11  iv  .1.2  W<  n  •  lint.  <i  in  the  u  .1  S.  tar  cil>  u  a- 
earned  by  worm  oc  the  13th.  The  French  commander-in- 
chiel'.  (ienersi  Damrcmoat,  was  killed  during  the  siege. 

The  occapnuoo  of  Algiers  by  the  French  has  excited 
mate  jealousy  in  this  0  win  try.  but  without  any  reason. 
Bach  a  conquest  must  undoubtedly  weaken.  Instead  of  111- 
CTraMttf.  the  power  of  France.  But  though  in  this  respect 
it  were  otherwise,  the  benefits  which  it  cannot  fml  in  the 
end  to  confer  on  humanity  are  mj  great  and  obviou: 

of^le^f^^E^of  M^wiintedanllaw.'i 
cially  of  the  practice  of  bequeathing  property  in  trust  for 
individuals  to  the  church,  appear  to  have  committed  some 
injustice.  Bat  abase*  of  this  sort  will  speedily  disappear ; 
and  it  is  an  p.  sable  to  overrate  the  advantages  that  must  re- 
sult from  the  introduction  of  European  laws,  nrls,  and  sci- 
eoee«  into  this  part  of  Africa.  lis  wealth,  imputation,  and 
ir.rln<-cwc  in  antiquity  show  what  it  may  become.  But  it 
was  idle  to  expect  that  it  should  ever  make  any  Improve- 
ment a>  long  u.-  1:  J. -niiii'-rrrd  mi  r  In  n  brutal  Holdiery, 
•r  till  it  was  [.Jnr,-,;  under  on  enlightened  government  capn- 
*Je  of  enforcing  order,  aod  of  making  iLs  regulations  and  it- 
•elf  he  ro*pe--ted.  It  were,  in  fact,  much  lo  be  wished  that 
ail  X.  Africa  were  taken  posses>ion  of  and  occupied  by  Eu- 
aopean  powers.  It  wi>uld  be  Impossible  for  them  hi  extend 
heir  empire  in  t"r.:,  nu-ir^r  without  piftlng  down  intoler- 
ance, harban-in.  an4 IfBornea.  and  establishing  in  tbeir 
stead  liberality,  chittaSUoa.  and  science.  [The  best  author- 
ities ;s  relation  to  Algiers  are  the  excellent  work  published 
by  the  minister  of  war.  in  Paris,  entitled,  Tablran  dt  la  Situ- 
Itm  i'»  FJaVirstmenU  h'ranrrait  dan*  r.ltgtrie,  Paris, 
\0  :  and  Dr.  Shaw's  learned  and  invaluable  Travels.) 

.stair**  (Al  Jezair,  c*  the  Islands),  a  maritime  city  of 
S.  Africa,  cap.  of  the  above  country,  now  in  powewion  of 
the  French,  an  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on  the  \V.  side  of 
a  bay  about  1 1  m.  in  width  and  6  deep,  in  lat_  360  iff  30" 
N_  I  <ig.  3P  1'  20"  E.  It  is  built  nmphiihcnlrrwisc.  on  tlie 
of  a  pretty  steep  hill,  having  for  its  highest  point  the 
a's-'ia  '<*  n'julel.  TOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
oeirly  two  m.  in  eirc,  being  surrounded  by  thick  nrul  high 
t\II«,  ILinked  with  lowers  and  bastions.  The  fortifications 
tonsils  the  sea  are  comparatively  strong,  but  those  cm  the 
!  -asl  «i«le  are  incapable  of  any  very  vigorous  defence,  and 
n_t.  ta  fart,  commanded  by  (he  adjoining  heighu.  Algiers 
h -.1.  pn-vifwaly  to  the  French  invasion.  5  gates,  2  on  the 
ami  3  on  the  land  side;  about  100  streets,  5  squares,  2 
i»:)icr-s.  4  Large  and  30  small  mosques  (some  of  which  arc 
»i.-T  converted  into  Christian  churches},  2  large  and  12 
rxn  ill  sniagogues,  many  buildings  for  the  inilitnry,  and 
al>"il  1*1.000  private  houses.  The  pop.  was  formerly  c*ti- 
Bi'ivl  at  from  110.000  to  180.000;  but  there  can  no  longer 
be  sr.s  doubt  that  the  lowest  of  these  numbers  was  very  far  . 
kerned  tlte  mark.  It  Appears  from  a  census  taken  on  the 
I2th  of  February.  1838,  that  Hie  pop.  nnKiunted  at  that 
epoch  to  25J3S2  individuals,  exclusive  of  about  3000  Knbyles 
■ad  others  not  classified.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  emi-  | 
grnti.  >n  of  Tark*  anil  others  took  place  nfter  the  occupation 
if  tho  city  by  the  Trench ;  but  estimating  the  number  of 
•migrants"  al  10.000,  which  Is  probablv  beyond  the  truth, 
soil  the  rsifulatHifl  w.wld  not  exceed  40.000.  Of  the  classi- 
fcd  poynitati.si  in  1K3K  about  7,500  were  Christians,  6000 
Jews,  .ad  12J0O  Mohammedans.  The  city  has  a  very  Im- 
t  from  the  wa,  looking  like  a  succession  of 
.  the  houses,  which  are  all  whitened,  giving  it  a  bnl- 
but,  on  entering,  the  Illusion  vanishes:  the 
■  fr thy.  dark,  crooked,  and  «o  narrow  that,  until  lat- 
«idrs«  was  but  12  feet  ocross.  The  French  have, 
icver.  taken  down  many  buildings  to  enlarge  the  streets, 
ita  ni  raters  the  principal  mosque,  in  the  view  of  making 
Ibe  PUsr  da  fivurrrmrwunL  in  tile  centre  of  the  city,  n  large 
Bad  h-nd-ssne  square  In  the  European  style.  The  houses 
have  flat  roofs,  that  command  a  fine  view  of  the  sen;  they 
from  two  to  three  stories  in  height,  and  have  n  qund- 
1e  m  ;h>-ir  centre,  into  which  the  windows  uniformly 
•pen.  The  streets  have,  in  consequence,  a  glnomv  appear- 
■Bee;  and  they  are  farther  darkened  by  the  successive  sto- 
ries if  the  hoases  projecting  over  each  other,  and  by  their 
bring  frequently  propped  up  by  timbers  across  from  one  to 
awthrr.  The  "island*"  wh-rce  Algiers  derives  its  name, 
are  two  rnrkT  ledges  opposite  i's  N.F„  quarter,  which  have 
1  un.ted.  strongly  fortified,  and  ronnected  with  the  main 
by  a  mole :  another  mole,  stretching  8.W.  from  these 
furnished  with  two  tiers  of  cannon.  Incloses  the 
t.  which  Is  rather  small,  and  incapable  of  nceommo- 
■er  Tt-swl  larger  than  a  middle-sized  frigate.  A 
Hjtht-hox**-  i«  erected  on  one  of  the  islands  at  the  junction 
of  the  nr..  arte*.    The  Kntka  or  citadel  is  surrounded  by 
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strengthened  by  the  French.  It  is.  In  fact,  a  Utile 
in  itself.  It  was  here  that  the  French  found  the  treasure 
belonging  to  Uie  dey  referred  lo  in  the  previous  article.  Tho 
mosques  are  octagon  buildings,  vsuli  a  dome  and  minarets, 
often  elegant,  and  adorned  with  marble  colonnades.  There 
are  numerous  public  and  private  fountains,  and  baths  of  all 
kinds;  for  though  formerly  destitute  of  water.  Algiers  U> 
now  well  supplied  Willi  that  important  element,  which  is 
brought  to  the  town  by  aqueducts  constructed  In  the  Insi 
century,  and  which,  pre%"rously  to  the  French  occupation 
were  kepi  la  repair  by  funds  set  apart  lor  Hint  pttrpaft 
Many  rlmps  have  been  o|iened  by  Europeans;  they  coiimi 
of  recesx-s  In  the  sides  of  tho  houses,  atioui  7  feet  bv  4  ;  but 
is  mostly  transacted  in  the  bazars,  which,  with  tin 
1'  shop*  nnd  cnies,  arc  the  chief  places  of  resort  for 
the  natives.  Algiers  is  now  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal government  functionaries  und  courts  of  justice.  It 
was  created  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1KW;  it  Is  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  has  a  regular  intercourse  by  steam- packets 
with  Marseilles.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  thore  of 
silk  studs,  girdles  purses,  clocks,  jewelry,  woollen  cloths, 
iaik.i,  innoM,  sandals,  harnem,  carpels,  junk,  bronze  uten- 
sils. Ate.  The  markets  are  well  provided  with  meat,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  ;  provisions  generally  cheap,  excepting 
bread,  which  Is  dear  :  there  were  no  ovens,  and  only  hand 
nulls  for  grinding  corn,  before  the  occupation  by  the  French. 
European  manners,  habits,  and  dresses  are  common ;  as 
many  hats  are  seen  as  turbans ;  cigars  retrace  pipes,  shops 
bazars;  grand  hotel*,  cafes,  billiard-tables,  eaflng-lfr>u*es. 
cabintU  htterairrt  have  been  set  up,  and  a  circus,  cosiirorn- 
mn,  and  opera  established.  The  streets  have  nil  received 
French  names.  In  IKT7  there  were  at  Algiers  223  tine  da\ s. 
63  on  which  It  mined,  and  CO  during  which  the  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds.  There  arrived  at  Algiers  in  lr!37.  905 
vessels  of  the  Iwrden  of  74,762  tons.  Of  these  2D  vessel*, 
tonnage  6363.  Merc  from  England;  and  25  vowels,  tonnage 
45HI.  from  British  possessions  In  the  Mediterranean.  The 
environs  of  Algiers  are  very  beautiful,  and  for  some  miles 
round  interspersed  with  great  numbers  of  elegant  villas. 
There  nre  two  small  suburbs,  those  of  Bab-el-Oued  and 
Bab-a-Zoun ;  ihc  former  to  ihe  .V,  the  latter  to  the  H.  of 
the  city.  About  a  mile  H  of  the  Koaba  is  the  sultan  Ha- 
lr*$i,  or  fort  of  the  emperor,  an  irregular  polygon  without 
fosse  or  counterscarp,  about  j  mile  In  circ.  It  stands  on  the 
spot  where  Charles  V.  encamped.  A.D.  1541,  nnd  complete- 
ly commands  the  town  ;  but  is  itself  commanded  by  mount 
Boujerenh.  The  ancient  city  of  Buxtonlum.  the  capitnl  01 
Juha,  was  situated  not  far  from  Algiers,  to  the  W.  of  Tor 
retta  Cka ;  some  ruins  cf  this  city  still  exist.  Algiers  wn< 
foundrd  A.D.  035.  For  some  notice  of  its  history,  iee  the 
previous  article,  (fee  Tabltrtu  de  Ut  Situation,  be;  lloitU 
lii„  p.  14-**  ,  SKak*  TravtU,  p.  33-35.) 
AIXiOA  HAY.  fee  Port  Euzabetii. 
ALII  AM  IIRA.  BeeGaartADA. 

ALIIAMiRA.  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura. 
on  the  Tagu*,  Irt  in.  N.N.  1 :  Lisbon.    Pop.  1600. 

ALICAXT  (an.  I.utmtum),  a  sea- port  town  of  Spain  in 
Valencia,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Int. 
380  20/  4i"  ,\'.,  inng.  (jo  30/  W.  Pop.  about  14,000,  hnvinc 
declined  from  21.500  in  1810.  It  is  situated  between  mount- 
ains at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  bay,  having  cape  in  Hu- 
erta  nt  Its  N.E.  extremity,  ami  Isln  Plana  on  the  8.  Largo 
vessels  anchor  I'rum  j  to  1  m.  from  shore,  and  small  craft 
lie  alongside  the  pier,  which,  though  Incomplete,  Is  about 
320  yards  in  length.  Alicant  is  defended  by  a  castle  on  a 
rock  about  400  feet  high.  Btreets  narrow  and  crooked  ;  but 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Towusend  they  were  well  tiaved  and 
clean.  None  of  its  churches,  convents,  or  other  public 
buildings  deserve  notice.  It  has  a  school  of  navigation,  and 
has,  or  at  all  events  had,  an  Institution  for  providing  for  or- 
phans, deserted  children,  nnd  the  sons  of  soldiers.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  the  "  House  of  Mercy,"  founded  in  1786. 
nnd  intended  to  assist  in  the  siipprewion  of  mendicity,  still 
exists.  (TuMfntrnd,  iii,  p.  164.)  The  trade  of  Alicant. 
though  still  considerable,  lias  fallen  much  off,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  emancipation  of  America,  but  more  through 
the  Influence  of  oppressive  duties  and  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country.  Its  exports  consist  principally  of  wine,  almonds 
(10,000  cwt.),  barilla  1 50,000  to  90,000  cu  t.  ;,  olives  and  olive 
oil,  brandy,  figs,  salt  esparto-rush,  wool.  silk,  linen.  f.<  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  linens,  salted-fish,  com.  cotton 
and  cotton  stuffs,  colonial  produce,  limber.  Ax.  (Besides 
Torntrnd. sec  J* flit's  Spain,  ii.,  304  ;  Gimmiisica.Krs*  from 
Brituk  ComnU,  fcc.) 

ALICATA,  or  LICATA.  a  sea  port  town  on  the  S.  const 
of  Bicilv.  Vol  di  nirgcnti.  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Salso,  Int.  37^ 
4'  25"  N.,  long.  13°  55'  40"  E.  Pop.  11465.  It  Is  built  partly 
on  the  bench  nnd  partly  on  the  slope  of  some  hills.  ItawalN 
hare  gone  to  decay,  and  neither  of  its  two  castJes  Is  of  any 
considerable  strength.   It  is  a  poor-looking  place,  but  ex- 
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pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  macciutmi,  fcc.  The  port  Is  shal- 
low, sn  ihnt  large  vessels  must  load  in  1 1  it-  ofhng  or  rood, 
about  a  mile  B.W.  of  the  town,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  southerly  winds.  (Hujiubumt's  TVo  Sicilies,  it.,  p.  297, 
4lo  I'd.  ;  .Smyth' i  Sicily,  p.  190.) 

ALICUDI,  the  most  W.  of  Uie  Liparl  Islands,  S6  m. 
E.N.K.  Palermo.  Pop.  960.  It  Is  about  6  m.  In  circ,  rises 
abruptly  from  Uie  sea,  with  Irregular  ravines  and  precipitous 
It  Is  cultivated,  wherever  Uiere  Is  any  soil,  with  sin- 
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healthy  ;  It  has  only  two  unsafe  landing-places. 
I  .«  rarely  visited  by  strangers.  {Smytk'a  Sicily,  p.  277.) 
AI.IGI1UR,  a  strong  fort  of  lUndostnn,  in  the  district  of 
the  Mine  name,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Juma,  52  m. 
N.  Agra,  lat.  27^  5t7  N..  long.  77°  W  E.  It  was  taken  by 
itcmi  in  H03  ;  and  was  soon  after  made  the  headquarters  of 
a  civil  establishment  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  administration  nf  justice.  The  N.  portion  of  the  district 
of  Allghur  Is  a  desolate  tract,  overspread  with  lowjitnglc ; 
hut  the  S.  portion  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The  na- 
tives, though  turbulent  are  superior  to  the  Bengal  e*e,  and 
other  iriliei  more  to  the  Host. 

AI.KMAAR.  a  town  of  X.  Holland,  cap.  arrond.  and 
rant.,  on  the  great  ship  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hel- 
der,  SO  m.  N.N.W.,  the  former,  lat  52°  3<  N„  long.  4°  44' 
43"  K.  Pop.  0500.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built ; 
there  are  many  fine  canals,  shaded  with  trees,  and  the  whole 
town  hns  a  strikingly  clean  and  comfortable  appearance. 
The  Hotel  dt  VilU  and  the  arsenal  ore  the  only  public 
building*  that  deserve  notice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
primary  Jurisdiction,  and  has  a  college,  physical  society,  the- 
iure.  concert  hall,  4tc.  Vast  quantities  of  excellent  butter 
and  cheese  axe  produced  In  the  surrounding  meadows. 
Exelu«4ve  of  butter,  about  40,000  tons  of  cheese  are  said  to 
be  annually  disposed  of  in  its  markets.  It  also  manufactures 
canvass,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  com,  tulips, 
etc.  Its  commerce  has  been  materially  facilitated  by  the 
construction  of  lite  great  canal.  Without  the  town  is  n  fine 
promenade,  similar  to  those  at  the  Hague  and  at  Haarlem. 
In  1573,  Alkmanr  win  invested  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but,  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  with  great  toss  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
town  by  storm,  they  abandoned  the  siege.  In  1709,  the  An- 
gloRu*»ian  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  advanced  from 
the  fielder  as  far  as  Alkmaar.  ( Vict.  Geograpkique ;  Mur- 
ray'* Hand  book,  be.) 

ALLAHABAD,  on  extensive  nnd  populous  province  or 
«Mthali  of  Hindostan  proper,  between  the  24th  and  26th  deg. 
N.  Int..  nnd  70lh  and  83d  E.  long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
f  Chide  and  Agra,  B.  by  Gundwana,  E.  by  Unbar  and 
.mulwnnn.  and  W.  by  Mid  wan  and  Agra.   It  Is  about  270 
in.  in  length  by  about  120  in  breadth. 

It  is  divided  into  the  following  7.lllahs  or  districts,  viz. :  1. 
Allahabad ;  2.  Benares;  3.  Mirzaponr;  4.  Juanpoor;  5. 
The  Kewah  territory  ;  6.  Bundelcund ;  7.  Cawnpnor ;  8. 
Mnnicpoor  territory.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jumnn. 
and  oilier  great  rivers.  Adjacent  to  the  former,  the  country 
is  fiat  and  very  productive,  but  in  the  S.W  .  In  the  Bundel- 
cund i li -met,  it  forms  an  elevnted  table  land,  diversified  with 
high  hills  containing  the  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Poo- 
nah.  The  flat  country  is  extremely  sultry,  and  subject  to 
the  hot  winds,  from  which  the  more  elevated  region  is  ex- 
empted. In  the  hilly  country,  where  the  rivers  are  less  nu- 
merous ihnn  in  the  plains,  the  periodical  rains  and  well  wa- 
ter are  chiefly  relied  on  for  agricultural  purpose*.  On  the 
whole,  however.  Allalmbnd  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  Hindustan.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  cotton  cloths  opium,  saltpetre,  diamonds,  <w. ; 
and,  in  addition,  it  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and  a  vast  va- 
riety of  fruits. 

The  chief  towns  are  Allahabad.  Benares,  Callinger,  Chat- 
lerpore,  Cliunnr,  G  hazy  pore,  Juanpore,  and  Mirznporc. 
The  whole  of  this  extensive  province  Is  now  subject  to  the 
British  government ;  the  Benares  district  bavin/  been  ceiled 
in  1775  ;  Allahabad  nnd  the  adjacent  territory  In  IS0I  ;  and 
the  district*  of  Bundelcund  In  1803.  He ven  eighths  of  the 
inhabitants  are 
hamim-dnn*. 

Allahabad,  nn  ancient  city  of  Hindostan, 
above  prov.  and  iltst- near  the  confluence  of  the 
Jumnn.  being,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  H20  m.  from  the 
sen,  hut  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Calcutta  is  only 
475  in. :  from  Benares,  75  in.,  and  from  Agra,  280  m. ;  lat 
2JC  27'  N.,  long.  81°  5C  E.  At  a  short  dirtanrc  from  the 
city,  nt  the  junction  of  the  rivcra,  is  ritunted  the  fortress, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Acbar,  in  1583;  but  much  im- 
proved since  It  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  British.  It 
is  loftv  and  extensive,  completely  commanding  the  naviga- 
tion of  both  rivers.  On  the  sea  side  It  Is  defended  by  the  old 
walls ;  but  on  the  land  side  It  is  regularly  and  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  COI 
a  regular 
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impregnable  :  and  hence  it  has  been 
military  dep'it  of  the  upper  provlnre*. 

Being  situated  at  the  point  of  union  of  two  grent  navigable 
rivers,  Allahabad  would  seem  to  be  la  one  of  the  finest  po- 
sitions in  India  for  being  the  sent  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
And  If  we  suppose,  whit  D'Anvtlle  and  Dr.  Robertson,  thai 
it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pullbothrn.  it  certainly 
ranked  among  the  fin*  commercial  cities  of  antiquity.*  But 
in  modern  times  h  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  to 
the  magnitude  or  Importance  that  might  have  been 
pitted.  Formerly,  however,  it  I 
flourishing  than  at  present.  A 
faclure  is  sakl  to  have  been  driven  from  tlie  town  by  the  ex- 
actions of  the  native  officers  of  the  Oude  government.  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton,  the  pop.  amounted,  in  1803,  to  about 
20,000,  exclusive  of  the  military ;  and  there  is  no  room  for 
thinking  that  it  has  been  materially  increased  In  the  Inter- 
val. The  houses  are  of  mud,  raised  on  the  foundations  of 
more  substantial  brick  edifices  that  have  fallen  Into  decay. 
Heber  says,  it  has  a  desolate,  ruinous  appearance,  and  that 
It  has  obtained  among  the  natives  the  name  of  Fakternbad 
(beggar  abode;).  It  is  the  permanent  station  of  a  high 
court  of  justice — Sutler  Mofussil.  commission — nnd  has  a 
school  formed,  in  1825,  for  the  education  of  the  natives.  Al- 
lahabad has  been  In  possession  of  the  British  since  1765. 

Besides  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  Hindoo*  believe  that 
another  river,  the  Bereswati.  joins  the  other  two  from  below 
In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  junction.  Al- 
ls reckoned  peculiarly  holv.  and  is  annually  visited 
bv  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  come  from  all  ports  of 
Hindostan  to  bathe  and  punfy  themselves  in  the  sacred 
stream :  In  some  years  their  numbers  have  amounted  to 
nearly  320.000.  each  of  them  paying  a  smalt  tax  to  gov- 
ernment :  "  When,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  a  pilgrim  arrives, 
he  sits  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  his  head  and 
body  shaved,  so  that  e.ich  hair  may  fall  into  the  water,  the 
sacred  wriitngs  promising  him  one  million  of  years'  resi- 
dence in  heaven  for  every  hair  so  deposited.  After  shaving, 
he  bathes  ;  and  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  performs  the  ob- 
sequies of  his  deceased  ancestors.  The  tax  accruing  to  gov- 
ernment for  pcrmbwon  to  bathe  is  three  rupees  each  per- 
son ;  but  a  much  greater  expense  is  incurred  In  charity  nnd 
gifts  to  the  Brahmen,  who  are  seen  sitting  by  the  river  side. 
Manv  persons  renounce  life  at  this  holy  confluence,  by  going 
In  a  boat  after  performance  of  certain  solemnities,  to  the 


exact  spot  where  the  three  rivers  unite,  where  the 
plunges  into  the  stream,  with  three  pots  of  water  tied  to  his 
body.  Occasionally,  also,  some  lose  their  lives  by  the  eager- 
ness of  these  devotees  to  rush  in  and  bnthc  at  the  most  sanc- 
tified spot  at  a  precise  |ieriod  of  the  moon,  when  the  im- 
mersion possesses  the  highest  efficacy.  The  Bengalee  nsu 
ally  perform  the  pilgrimages  of  Cava.  Benares,  nnd  Allaha 
had  in  one  Journev,  and  thereby  ncquire  grent  merit  in  the 
estimation  nf  their  countrymen."  ( Hamilton' »  Gaietttrr  , 
Heber,  i..  p.  441  -445.; 

Allahabad  (IhsTRtrr  or),  consists  of  the  territory  tm 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Allahabad.    In  18*15.  it 
contained  1.665,106  begahsf  of  cultivated  land,  assessed  at 
£279,324  a  year  of  jumma,  or  land  revenue.   At  the  same 
time  it  contained  395,012  begahs  of  land,  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  1.100,777  waste.    It  Is  watered  by  the  great  rivera 
Ganges  nnd  Jumna,  nnd,  when  welt  cultivated,  is  remarka- 
bly fertile.    Wheat  Is  the  principal  crop ;  but  the  culture  of 
cotton  nnd  indigo  hns  greatly  Increased— and  that  of  opium 
has  also  been  introduced.    A  considerable  quantity  of  col 
tun  cloths  nnd  chintzes  were  formerly  produced ;  but  this 
branrh  of  industry-  is  now  nearly  annihilated  in  consequence 
of  the  native  manufactures  being  undersold  by  the  British. 
This  district  suffered  considerably  from  the  Jumma,  or  land 
revenue,  hnving  been  filed  at  too  high  a  rale  when  the  |«r- 
petual  assessment  was  introduced.    It  has  been  the  theatre 
of  n  considerable  number  of  gang  robberies,  but  these  have 
been  either  wholly  suppressed,  or  greatly  diminished  in 
consequence  of  Ihe  introduction  nf  n  more  efficient  police 
(Par/,  raperi.  No.  7iJ,  iii .,  Be-s.  1832,  p.  60,  kc. ;  Hamit 
ton'/  Gairtterr.) 

ALLAN  (BRIDGE  OF:,  a  neat  village  of  Scotland.  o» 
the  Allan,  3  m.  N.W.  Stirling.  It  i»  a  good  deal  resorted  tr 
In  summer  by  visiters,  on  account  of  a  mineral  spring  in  thi 
vicinitv. 

ALLAUCH.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Boucket  du  Rhone.: 

m.  E.N.E.  M..r-< -.it.-.    P..p.3W».   It  la  built  on  the  dcclhr 

ity  of  a  hill.  r.nd  is  %ery  nnrient. 

ALLEGAN,  co„  Mich.    Situated  In  the  W.  port  of  the 
nnd  contains  840  sq.  m.   Bounded  W.  bv  lake  M'ehl 
Watered  by  Kalamazoo,  Blac*.  and  Rabbit  rivers 

lit*  of 
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on  the  Inn 'I  side  it  is  regularly  and  strongly  forti-    J^T?'^,!.*  JIj^iZT^'ih^'ui 

■li Id  not  be  taken  by  a  European  army,  except  bv  ,?4"»,"tiv  rZ  India 

lege  ;  and  to  a  native  army  It  would  he  a)'  hut      <  a  bet.h  «r>~  .o  us*,  but  » { 


'ire**  Ihit,  »r*l  rootn>1»  Uvil  Piliu  «rupirt 
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ALLEGHANY  RIVER. 

On  the  river*  the  -oil  is  a  fertile  alluvion,  on  the  take  shore 

it  is  sandy,  and  in  other  porta  a  mixture  of  clay  and  Kind, 
la  1840  there  were  1511  neat  cattle,  and  2266  •wine ;  and 
there  were  produced  13315  bushel*  of  wheat,  14,735  of  In- 
dian com.  and  118345  pound*  of  sugar.  It  contained  one 
furnace,  two  flooring-mills,  one  grist-mill,  fifteen  urn -mills, 
oat  ar.nl.  nn  .  I.",  students  twelve 


Pop.  1TKX   Cup.  Allegan. 

Alleuan.  i».  t..  caimal  of  All«zon 
N.Deu.,,,6-*W.    Situated  on  both 


161  W.  by 

<r, 

•  which  are  here  two  bridges.  It  is  at  the  herd  of  p»vi- 
saiion  <>n  the  river,  which  has  here  a  fall  of  eight  feet,  fur- 
nishing a  valuable  water  power.  The  ground  on  which  a 
standi  U  elevated  thirty  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  soil  is 
dry  and  sandy.  It  export)  three  or  four  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber annually,  and  has  one  furnace,  o*ie  flounng-nnll,  four 
eaw-inills,  one  academy,  15  su»dcx.is  three  schools,  61  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  634. 

ALLEGHANY  KIVTX,  in  M'Kean  and  Potter 

count*:*,  Pa.  and.  afi-er  t'.o-  uo' on  of  its  head  branches,  passes 
N.VV.  into  UV  stt>'e  <  /  N.Y.,  and  ihenre.  u>  ;i  considerable 
•end,  it  return^'  •eu> a  into  Pa.,  and  proo-isls  in  n  8. YV.  course 
until  it  unite-*  v*;.«  Uio  Monongabela  river  at  Pittsburg,  to 
In  the  Ohio  river.  Its  length  la  about  X:,  wL  and  tt  is 
400  yard-  wUc  at  it*  mouth,  it  i*  navigable  for  keel  boat* 
of  lea  VW3  to  OUsatt,  N.Y,  300  in.  ahov  Pittsburg.  Nearly 
3U.O>*J.0*»  le  t  of  plank  descend  tin,  river  annually.  The 
Gnust*  f'allry  tanal.  will,  when  completed,  connect  the 
Erie  canal  at  Rochester  with  this  river  at  Olenn. 

A 1 1  r.u  u  >\v,  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  extend  from 
the  CatskiJI  mountains  in  N.Y.,  in  a  8.W.  direction,  to  Ga. 
and  Ala.  where  they  sink  to  elevated  hills,  though  some 
choice  to  extend  them  much  farther  to  the  N.E-,  reaching 
to  the  While  mountains  in  .VII..  and  even  farther.  Hut 
U.K.  of  the  Cat-kill,  the  range  is  not  continuous  nnd  well 
denned.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  ridges,  denominated 
the  Blue  ridge,  Nortfyiioiintain,  Jackson's  mountain.  Lau- 

50  t»  200  m.  in  breadth,  and  from  50  to*  130  m.  from  'the 
ocean,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  They  have  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  25U0  feet  above  die  level  of  the  *ea,  though  in 
Yancey  co..  NC  are  some  peaks  over  6000  feet  high,  which 
are  a  little  higher  than  the  highest  peaks  of  the  White 
mountains,  N  Ji,  and  constitute  the  highest  land  in  the  U. 
tales  E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  great  chain  di- 
vide* the  water*  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  Mi*»isaippt.  These  ridges  are  generally 
wooded  to  the  top,  and  between  them  are  extensive  and  fer- 
tile valley*.  Their  steepest  side  is  towards  the  H„  where 
granite  gneiss  and  other  primitive  rocks  prevail.  On  the  W. 
ihey  devrend  by  a  more  gradual  slope  towards  the  Missis 

E.  side  of  these  mountains,  while  among  them,  and  W.  of 
laetn.  bituminous  coal  prevails.  A  spur  of  these  mountains, 
called  the  Highlands,  crosses  Hudson  river,  and  the  tide 
'■■<>!<  'f.-n  them  with  deep  navigable  water,  ■fetes  bj 
the  only  Instance  on  the  Continent,  excepting  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  the  tide  prose*  through  a  primitive  mountain. 

Art  r.oii  ivy.  ro  .  N.Y.  Situated  in  the  8.,  Inward*  the 
VV.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  1185  sq.  m.  Watered  by 
Genesee  river  and  its  branches.  The  surface  la  an  elevated 
table  land,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  Gen- 
we  valley  canal  passes  through  it.  and  will  connect  the 
Rne  canal  at  Rochester  with  the  Alleghany  river  at  Glenn, 
:  a  navigable  communication  with  the  Ohio  at  Pitt* 
1840,  it  contained  45.864  neat  cattle,  and  129.655 
d  produced  832.471  bushels  of  wheat,  00.137  of  In- 
dian c.irn.  and  543.945  of  potatoes.  It  had  thirteen  stores, 
twenty  four  fulling-mills,  four  woollen  factories,  thirty-one 
tanneries,  two  distilleries  three  flouring  mills,  thirty-six  grist-  | 
mills,  3M  saw  mills,  six  furnaces,  three  printing  offices  nnd 
two  weekly  newspapers,  one  academy,  47  students,  315 
school.*.  9157  scholars.    Pop.  40.975.    Cnp.  Angelica. 

At  lloii  i«v.  co.  Pa.  Siuiated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  575  sq.  m.  The  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  nver-  unite  in  this  county  to  form  Ohio  river,  which 
BBSs*  14  in.  in  the  county.  The  surface  Is  hill  v  ;  soil  fertile. 
It  had.  in  HMO,  21.512  neat  cattle.  56,450  sheep,  and  34.635 
and  produced  461.167  bushels  of  wheat  and  289.797 
m.    It  had  thirty 


ALLEN. 

the  B.E.  Drained  by  Youghiogheny  river.  Along  these 
ri  vers  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  to  paw.  The  Great 
National  road,  extending  In  the  western  states,  commences 
at  Cumberland,  in  tin*  county.  It  contained,  In  1840. 10,031 
neat  cattle,  13763  sheep,  and  11,400  swine  ;  and  produced 
86.648  bushels  of  wheat  and  121,747  of  Indian  corn,  and 
had  sixty  three  stores,  two  woollen  factories,  eight  tanneries, 
e'ghl  distilleries  eleven  flouring  wilt*  eiehlet  n  grwt  uiilU 
nxtv-four  Haw  null  .-,  one  furnace,  two  priiiting-orticea,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  one  academy,  65  students,  twenty  nine 

cttoured^"}^^  1  Cap.^UUSnnd.VC"  W*  ^ 

Alleob  any.  co.,  Va.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of  tin 
►late,  and  e..;.fiuis  .V.'l  sij,  hi.  Hr.un.  <l  !.v  lir.it  r|«>  ot 
James  river.  The  surface  Is  uneven  ;  Mime  of  the  Mill  is 
fertile,  particularly  on  the  stream*,  while  in  other  parts  it  I* 
■wren.  A  stream,  issuing  from  a  spring,  has  a  fall  of  leg) 
feet,  and  proceeds,  by  a  succession  of  cataracts,  to  Jackson's 
river.  There  were,  in  1840,  2086  neat  cattle,  3047  sheep, 
and  4578  sw  ine  ;  and  there  wen;  produced  25,449  bushels  of 
wheat,  70,828  of  Indian  corn,  and  42,500  pounds  of  tobacco. 
It  had  five  stores,  five  distilleries,  four  flouring-mills,  twenty 
grist-mills,  twent)  one  saw-mills,  one  furnace,  five  scho 
88  scholars,   pop. :  whiles  2142,  slaves  547,  fre 


A  tuaoANY,  t,  Armstrong  co..  Pa.   It  has  five  i 
grist-mills,  three  saw -nulls,  and  some  salt-works.  Pop.  1830. 

Allkohasy.  t..  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.  It  has  six  stores, 
two  woollen  factories,  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  three  grist- 
mills, twenty  saw-mills.    Pop.  2225. 

A  Luton  am it,  L,  Venango  co..  Pa.  It  has  three  stores,  two 
fannenc*.  one  pottery,  three  grist  nulls,  one  raw-mill,  four 
schools,  108  scholars.   Pop.  804. 

A  i  i  tu has v,  i.,  Somerset  co..  Pa.  It  has  one  store,  three 
grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills.   Pop.  633. 

A  llesblamy,  L,  Potter  co..  Pa.  Pop.  238. 

A llbohant,  L,  Westinoreland  co..  Pa.  It  has  five  stores, 
six  flouring -mills,  five  saw  mills,  eleven  schools,  343  schol- 


riea.  five  cotton 
ullenes,  *U 

flounce  mills,  fifty-two  grist-mills,  eighty-one  saw -mills, 
twenty  «>srh!  furnaces;  eighteen  printing  offices,  four  daily 
and  r>v~o  weekly  newspapers,  and  ten  periodicals,  twocol- 
lea«— .  -1  indents,  twenty-one  academies,  1 188  students,  202 
•-!»•--  10.281  sxholar«.    Pop.  81.835.   Cap.  Pittsburg. 

Alleobast,  cot,  Md.  Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  BOO  sq.  m.    The  surface  hi  broken  and 

'  :.!-•(    '.      ,       S.r-icit  li  of  tin-  .-Vtesh.'im  mountains  |ias*ine 

through  II  The  N.  branch  of  Potomac  river  bounds  it  on 


L,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.  It 
two  grist-mills,  eight  saw  mills,  seven  schools.  256 scholars. 
Pop.  1317,  including  Loretto  v. 

Alleoiiaxt  city.  Rota  t,  Alleghany  co..  Pa.  Situated  on 
a  point  of  land  farmed  by  the  ohm  and  Alleghany  rivers, 
opposite  to  Pittsburg,  with  which  it  at  connected  by  a  cov 
ered  bridge  1122  feet  long,  resting  on  five  piers  of  hewn 
stone,  which  cost  995,249.  Incorporate"  in  1828 ;  and  con- 
taios  fifty-eight  stores,  nine  lumber-yards,  three  cotton  lac 
torica,  with  14,270  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  and 
one  rope- walk.   Pop.  10,089.  See  Pitts  atrao. 

ALLEN,  co,  O.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  i 
and  contains  554  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Anilaize  river, 
soil  to  fertile.  It  cooiained,  in  1840,  9085  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  l&Sfifl  swine.  There  were  produced  60,521  hu 
of  wheat,  16eV545  of  Indian  corn.  106,744  pounds  of  i 
Itl 

grist-mills,  six  sav 
Pop.  9079.   Can.  Lima. 

Allen,  CO.,  la.  Shunted  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  650  sq.  m.  Watered  by  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Mary  '*  rivers,  which  unite  at  fort  Wayne  to  form  Maumee 
river.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  co. 
It  had.  in  1840.  3654  neat  cattle,  nnd  8524  swine.  There 
were  pr«lured^^  of  wheat,  84.275  of  Indian 

Allen,  co.,  Ky.  Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  the  state,  and 
contain-  400  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Big  Barren  river  and  its 
branches.  It  had,  in  1840.  8051  neat  cattle,  11,419  sheep, 
and  28,165  swine.  There  were  produced  47,157  bushels  of 
wheat  312,665  of  Indian  corn,  508.870  pounds  of  tobacco, 
17,869  of  cotton,  35.1 13  of  sugnr.  It  bad  eleven  Korea,  forty- 
nine  distilleries,  six  flouring-mills,  three  grist-mills,  nine  i 
mills,  five  schools,  104  scholars.  Pop.: 
935,  free  coloured  19 ;  total,  7329. 

Allex,  p.  t.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa„  18  m.  W.8.W.  Iiarrto 
burg,  102  W.   It  has  six  stores  and  two  fulling  mills.  Pop. 

Allih.  t.  Northampbin  eo^  Pa.  It 

•tores,  six  flourlne-milln.  four  grist- 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  on<-  aca 
50  *tudents,  seven  schools,  275  scholars.   Pop.  2547. 

At. Lin,  L.  Hillsdale  co^  Mich.   It  has  three  sdx 
Fcliolars.   Pop.  466. 
Ann.  L,  IUrke  co^  O.   Pop.  194. 
Alucr,  t,  Union  co.,  0.  Pop.  713 
Aller,  t.  Noble  co.,  Ia.   It  has  one 
Pop.  170. 

A  i.i  r  n  (Roo  op),  the  name  usually  given  to  the  extensive 
tracts  of  morass  situated  In  Kiidare,  and  King's  and 
E  65 
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ALLENDORP. 

Queen's  counties,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ireland. 
These  d.i  nut.  however,  form,  aa  is  commonly 
great  morass,  but  n  number  of  contiguous  mi 
led  by  ridge*  of  dry  ground.  Though  flat,  the  bog  baa  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  '250  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  give*  birth  to  mime  of  the  principal  iriih  rivers,  aa  the 
narrow,  flowing  8.,  and  the  Boyne,  E. 

Allbm  (Lot  '.ii  .  a  lake,  co.  Lcltrim,  Ireland,  about  10 
m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width.  Tin-  lakr  la  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  and  it  has 
perhaps  the  beat  title  to  that  distinction.  It  I*  elevated  144 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water-mark  at  Limerick  ;  and 


r.  a  town  of  Heme  Casael,  on  the  Werra, 
Pop.  3500.  There  is  in  the  vicinity  a 
i  salt-work. 

ALLEN  STEIN,  a  town  In  East  Prussia,  cap.  clrc,  on  the 
Alle,  87  m.  8.8.  W.  Heilsberg.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium, and  fabrics  of  cloth  and  earthenware. 

ALLEN  8TOWN,  p.  t,  Merrtmac  co..  N.  II.,  10  m.  8.E. 
Concord,  480  W.  It  has  four  schools,  106  scholars.  Pop. 
445. 

ALLENTOWN,  p.  v,  Wilcox  co,  Ala.,  Ill  m.  8.  Tuscn 
loosa.  003  W*. 

Allhtowk,  p.  v.,  Upper  Freehold  t,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J,  IS  m.  E.  by  N.  Trenton,  178  W.  It  contains  one 
Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist  church,  one  grist-mill,  two 
saw-mills,  one  cotton  factory,  and  about  eighty  dwelling*, 
some  of  them  of  brick. 
Allbktowii,  p.  t.,  capital  of  I  ..  inch  ro..  Pa,  87  m.  E.N.E. 

180  W.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets 
ach  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  square  In  the 
d  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  county  offices,  a 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one 
and  one  German  Reformed,  fifteen  stores,  two 
,  four  printing-offices,  four  weekly  newspapers,  one 
academy.  30  students,  seven  schools,  425  scholars,  300  dwel- 
lings, and  2493  inhabitants. 

ALLE8TAK,  a  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which 
contained.  In  1*23,  9000  houses. 

ALLKVAKD,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  I  sere,  cap.  cant., 
31  m.  N.E.  Grenoble.  Pop.  2509.  There  are  valuable  iron 
and  copper  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  foundries  where  iron  of 
on  excellent  description  is  prepared  for  conversion  Into 
steel,  and  also  for  being  cast  into  cannon.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bayard,  the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  knight  of  that  name — the  chevalier  tana  peur  et 
tana  rrprocM*. 

ALL1EK,  a  dep.  almost  in  the  ccntt»  of  France,  so  called 
from  the  river  Allier.  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
Loire,  which  traverses  It  from  8.  to  N.  between  45°  58*  and 
46°  47'  N.  1st,  and  2°  10'  and  T>  57  E  long.  Area,  723.981 
beet.,  whereof  about  46H.000  are  cultivated  land,  70.000 
meadows,  18,000  vineyards.  64,000  wood-,  28,700  heaths, 
moors,  fee.  Pop.  300.270.  Exclusive  of  itw  Allier.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Loire,  and  is  traversed  by  tlie  Cher,  and 
other  leaser  rivers,  4tc.  Trie  pond*  and  smaller  lakes  are 
so  numerous,  that  they  are  said  to  have  an  Injurious  influ- 
ence  over  the  climate.  Surface  undulating,  and  in  part* 
billy  ;  soil  generally  fertile,  producing  n  surplus  of  corn  and  | 
wine  for  exportation,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  excellent  horses.  A  good  deal  of  the  timber  in  the  forests 
is  oak.  suitable  for  shipbuilding.  Agriculture  In  this,  as  In 
many  other  departments  of  France,  is  in  a  very  backward 


ance,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  long  used  ns  on  inn.  About 
i  m.on  the  other  side  of  the  Kirk  are  the  "Auld  brig  o' 
Duon."  and  the  new  bridge— the  latter  about  100  yards  be- 
low the  former,  and  built  since  the  time  of  Bums;  and  on 


»,  tin  euttirrnt  mmmt  fai- 
Vne  avtngl*  routint  serf  dr  homes  « 
Uur  ttroit*  intelligent*.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  cord, 
iron,  and  antimony;  and  quarries  of  marble  and  granite. 
Among  the  manufacturing  establishment*  may  be  mention- 
ed the  gloss-works  of  Sourigny  and  Commentry,  which  em- 
ploy about  800  work  people;  the  Iron- works  of  Tmncais. 
which  employ  above  500  ditto,  and  furnish  annually  above 
500.000  kilogs.  of  iron ;  and  there  are  also  manufactures  of  cut- 
lery, earthenware,  cloth,  and  paper,  wttli  spinning  mills,  and 
numerous  breweries,  rope-walks,  Jcc.  It  is  divided  into  four 
electoral  arrond. ;  returns  four  in.  to  the  ch.  of  depuOes; 
and  had,  In  1838.  1617  electors.  Public  revenue,  in  1831. 
6.444,045  fr.  Chief  towns,  Moultns,  Montlucon,  Gannat,  La 
Pahsae,  ate.  ( Hugo,  France  Pittaretane,  art  JHlitr  ;  French 
Official  Tail*:) 
ALLISON,  U  Clinton  co.  Pa  It  has  six  Mores,  one  tan- 
y,  one  brewery,  two  printing  office*,  two  weekly  news- 

,70  scholars.    Pop.  643. 
1LLOA,  a  sea-port  and  m.  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Clack- 
mannan, on  the  Forth,  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  a 
river,  and  becomes  a  frith,  25  m.  W.N.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
of  4417  ;  of  parish  and  town.  6377.    It  is  irregularly 

much  improved.   A  church, 
1  feet  In 


tsallt  but  has'  reeenth 
Open.*)  In  181*.  has  n  gf 


ALMEIDA. 

U  eicellent ;  vessels  of  large  burden  lying  close  to  the  quays 
there  is  also  a  dry  dock  and  two  yards  for  ship-building. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  It  has  nearly  8000 
tons  of  shipping.  There  are  very  extensive  collieries,  distil- 
leries, and  iron- works  in  the  neigh  bourhood,  the  produce  of 
which  Is  principally  shipped  here :  and  In  the  town  and  Its 
vicinity  are  extensive  breweries,  which  produce  nlc  rival- 
ling that  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  iron  foundry,  two  woollen 
manufactories,  glass-works,  die  and  brick-works,  air.  The 
justice  of  peore,  and  cheriff  courts  for  the  county  are  held 
here.  In  a  park  adjoining  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  scat 
of  the  Enrl  of  Mar,  part  of  which  consists  of  a  tower  of  the 
13th  century,  00  feet  in  height.    ( Hrvittd  at  Alio*  i 

ALLOWAY  KIRK :  the  church  (Scottlce,  Kirk  of  a  par 
ish  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  long  united  with  that  of  Ayr.  new 
the  mouth  of  the  Doon,  on  the  road  from  Ayr  to  May  bole, 
about  3  m.  8.  from  the  former.  The  Kirk  has  been  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  ruins,  but  being  prominently  brought 
forward  In  Burns's  inimitable  tale  of  Tarn  O'Shonter,  and 
having  in  Its  immedinte  victnity  the  poet's  birth  place,  nnd 
the  monument  erected  to  hi*  memory,  it  li»«  herome  an  ob- 
ject of  great  Interest.  Though  rootles*,  tie  walla  are  In 
pretty  good  preservation;  and  the  feelings  w  r.h  which  they 
are  now  associated  will  protect  them  fruit  depredation. 
The  church-yard,  which  is  still  used  as  a  bury  ing-ground, 
contains  the  graves  uf  Burns's  father  and  mother  ;  and,  such 
is  the  trrratige  with  which  it  has  been  invested,  that  latterly 
it  has  beronic  a  favourite  place  of  interment.  Between  A  I- 
loway  K  irk  and  Ayr,  but  much  nearer  the  former  than  the 
latter,  Is  the  cottage  in  which  Bum*  was  born  (on  the  25th 
of  February,  1750).^a  one-story  house,  of  humble  appear- 

* 

Doon." 

low  the  former,  and  built  since  the  time  of  | 
the  summit  of  the  acclivity  of  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  about 
half  way  between  the  old  and  new  bridges,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  port-  This  elegant  structure  was  finished  in 
1823,  at  an  expense  of  about  £2000.  It  Is  built  in  imitation 
of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  nt  Athens,  nnd  consist*  of  a 
triangular  basement,  on  which  rises  a  peristyle  of  nine  Co- 
rinthian columns,  30  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  rupola,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  tripod.  It  is  above  60  feet  in  height ;  is  built 
of  fine  white  freestone,  and  has  a  chaste,  classical  np|>ear 
ance.  Inde|>endenily  of  the  peculiar  associations  connected 
with  the  plrtcc,  the  scenery  around  Is  equal  in  richness  and 
variety  to  any  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated  statues  of  Tsm 
O'Shanter  and  Houter  Johnnie  are  appropriately  placed  in  a 
grotto  within  the  grounds  attached  to  the  monument.  i.S'rv 
Statiitttal  Account  of  Scotland,  art  Ayr  ;  CJkambert't  Jjtmd 
of  Burnt,  A-r.) 

ALLOWA YSTOWN,  p.  v..  Upper  Allowayst,! 
ox,  N.  J,  60  in.  S.S.W.  Trenton,  171  VV.  It  contains 
Baptist  and  one  Methodist  church,  five  stores,  two  sav 
employed  In  cutting  ship  timber,  and  about  eighty  dwellings 
ALMADA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Ketremadura,  on 
the  Tugus.  opposite  hi  Lisbon.  Pop.  4000.  There  is  an  old 
castle  on  a  rock,  an  hospital,  a  Latin  school,  with  large 
mngiiKine*  for  wine. 

ALMADEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha,  in  the 
Sierra  Morenn,  57  m.  W.S.W.  Ciudad  Rcnl.  Within  a  very 
few  miles  of  this  town  is  n  famous  mine  of  cinnabar,  whence 
mercury  used  to  be  obtained,  to  the  extent  of  from  12,000  to 
15.000  quintals  a  year,  fur  the  supply  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico.  This  mine  is  very  ancient  and  is  believed,  indeed, 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Romans.  But  the  statements 
of  Pliny  {Hut.  /fat.  Li*..  337)  apply  distinctly  to  S.sapo  in 
Bs-tica,  that  is,  to  Alrnadm  da  la  Plata,  87  m.  N.N.WSe- 
vi lie,  where  there  is,  also,  a  very  productive  mine.  There 
are  mine*  of  the  same  son  In  other  parts  of  Spain. 

ALMAGRO,  a  town  uf  Spain,  prov.  I, a  Mancha,  12  rn. 
EJ*.E.  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  8000.  It  bos  an  important  man- 
ufacture of  blondes.  The  country  round  Is  celebrated  for 
Its  mules  and  asses,  of  which  there  is  annually  a  large  fair. 

ALMANZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murria,  56  m.  N.W. 
Alien:  i  Pop.  5000.  It  la  well  built,  has  broad  streets,  linen 
fabrics,  and  n  great  annual  fair.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  on  the  25th  April.  1707,  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  allied 
forces  In  the  Interest  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  latter 
lost  5000  i 
prisoners. 

ALMAREZ.  a  town  of  I 
Tagus,  32  m.  8.K.  Plaaencia.  Pop.  1000.  Towards  the 
mlddlo  of  the  16th  century,  a  tine  bridge,  in  the  It.  man 
style,  was  carried  over  the  river  at  this  point  In  1810,  an 
obstinate  conflict  took  place  near  this  town,  between  an  An- 
glo-Spanish  and  French  force. 

ALMEIDA,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira.  94 
m.  W.  by  N.  Cludal  Rodrigo,   Pop.  G000.   From  It*  pnatoon 


on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  it  has  always  been  deemed  a 
military  post  of  the  greatest  Importance.   In  1762,  it  was 
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by  the  Spaniard*,  after  n  long  siege.   In  1810,  It  waa 
by  die  trench  under  Masssna:  who  abandoned  it  In 
the  following  year,  after  blowing  up  the  fortifications. 

ALMELO,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  ]»rov.  Overyssel, 
on  the  Veeht,  32  m.  E.N.E.  De  venter.  Pop.  4000.  It  baa  a 
college,  a  commission  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and 
bleaches  fine  linen. 

A  l.MKKl  A  (an.  Mmrrit),  a  tea  port  town  of  Spain,  Gra 
oada,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  name  name,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  lat.  36°  51'  39"  N.,  long.  2°  S*"  W. 
Pop.  19,000.  It  is  the  sent  of  a  bishop,  and  has  fabrics  of 
soda  and  salt-petre,  aad  of  cordage  and  other  articles  made 
of  the  esparto-rush.  The  harbour  i«  large,  well  sheltered, 
and  is  protected  by  a  castle ;  the  water  is  so  deep,  that  large 
vessels  anchor  half  a  mile  from  shore.  In  from  9  to  14  fath- 
oms, and  smaller  vessels  anchor,  close  In  shore,  in  from  5 
to  9  fathoms.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  Granada  consider- 
ed this  as  the  most  important  town  of  their  dominions,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  countr 
as  of  rts  manufactures  or  ' 
fallen  »rf 

ALMODOVAR  DEL  CAMPO,  a 
castle,  prov.  La  Mancha,  18  m.  S.8.W.  Cludad  Seal.  Pop. 

ALMONBURY,  a  pa.  and  township  of  England,  W.R. 
co.  York,  wop.  uf  Agbrlgg,  divided  by  the  Colne  from  the 
pa.  of  iluddersneld.  The  pa.  is  very  extensive,  containing 
30. 140  acres,  with  n  pop.  of  30,606.  It  contains  several  vil- 
lager, of  which  Almonsbury,  1)  m.  H.K.  Huddersfinld,  Is 
the  principal.  Pop.  of  Almonbury  township  7086,  mostly 
ri,,.j.v  .,    IV  nr.   nurture  "I  »  ..Hens  ai.d  cottons,  e-|ie 

dally  the  farmer.    {See  HconiasriKLD.) 

ALMOND,  p.  t,  Alieguanv  co..  N.Y..  14  in.  E.  Angelica, 
'Uf,  VV.  by  8.  Albany,  331  VV.   It  is  watered  by  Cauisteo 
r,  and  contains  four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist- 
,  three  saw  mills, ooe  furnace,  twelve  schools,  365  sc hoi 
The  village  co 
,  siity  dwellings, 


ALMORA,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  Kumaon,  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  India,  90  m.  N.  by  E.  Barcilly:  Int.  29°  35*  N., 
tong.  79°  4C  E.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  5337  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  ami  is  compactly  built  The  houses  of 
stone,  and  slated,  nre  generally  two  and  some  three  stories 
high;  the  ground  floor  being  occupied  as  shops.  The  old 
Gorkba  citadel  stands  on  a  commanding  point  of  the  ridge 
at  the  E. » itr«  mity  of  the  town,  and  several  martello  towers 
have  been  erected  on  peaks  In  the  eastward.  This  place 
wss  acquired  by  the  British  in  1H15.    The  surrounding 


AI  Mr.VECAR,  a  sen  port  town  of  Spain.  Granada,  lat. 
P  47"  SO"  N,  long.  3°  51'  VV.  Pop.  3100.  The  surround 
lag  country  produces  cotton  and  sugar.  The  nnehornge  Is 
At  only  for  small  vessels,  wad  should  not  be  used  by  them 
except  In  cases  of  emergency,  as  the  E.  winds  common  on 
this  coast  are  dangerous. 

ALM1NI  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  Arrogon,  18  m.  N.B.  Cala- 
tayud.    P'-p  3000. 

ALMt'RRADIEL  a  town  of  Spain,  in  La  Mancha,  8 
leagues  from  Manzanarez. 

ALNA.  p.  U  Lincoln  co.,  Me„  10  m.  N.  Wiscasset  30  S. 
by  E.  Augusta,  508  W.  Watered  by  Shecpscot  river.  It 
coo  tains  sti  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  three  tanneries,  two 


AI.NMOITTH,  a  village  of  England,  in 
u  me  mouth  of  the  Alms,  5J  ta  EJ9.E.  Alnwick.  It 
considerable  quantities  of  corn  and  other  produce. 

ALNWICK,  a  m  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  North  um- 
faerianiL  on  a  declivity  near  the  river  Alne,  275  m.  N.  by  W. 
l>«don  Pop.  6788.  There  Is  a  spacious  square  where  a 
week.')  market  i»  h-  Id.  and  a  large  (own-house,  "  lu  re  the 
county  courts  meet,  and  the  members  for  the  county  arc 
elected ;  the  assises,  however,  are  not  held  here,  but  at 
Newcastle.  Alnwick  was  formerly  fortified,  and  vestiges 
of  its  walls  and  galea  still  remain.  At  the  V  entrance 
to  the  town  stands  Alnwick  castle,  once  a  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  and  now  a 

bertaod.  It  underwent,  not  many  years  ago,  a  complete  re- 
pair and  renovation,  executed  In  good  taste.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  town,  a  column  Is  erected  In  honour  of  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland.  A  cross,  called  Malcolm's 
Cross,  stands  on  the  spot  where  Malcolm  111.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, is  said  to  have  been  killed,  in  1093,  by  a  soldier  who 
came  to  offer  him  the  keys  of  the  castle  on  the  point  of  a 
spear.  'See  HatWi  Airmail  of  SroUmd,  anno  1003,  and 
Dr.  Ftrry't  mate  on  the  snme  subject.) 

A  LOST  (Rem.  AaUt),  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Pender,  about  half  way  between  Brussels 
Pop.  14.807.    It  is  ■urnmnded  by  walls,  and  is 


ALPS. 

clean  and  well  built ;  the  parish  church,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  Is  not  finished ;  It  has  a  college,  and  several  other 
educational  establishments ;  a  town-house,  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  lace,  hats, 
etc.,  print-works  and  dye-works,  breweries  and  distilleries, 
tanneries,  soap-works,  iron  and  copper  foundries,  and  pot- 
teries. Vessels  of  small  sice  come  up  to  town  by  the  river ; 
and  it  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  produce  of  its 
manufactures,  and  in  hops  of  on  excellent  quality,  grown  In 
the  neighbourhood,  rape-oil.  etc.  At  Alost  is  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  Thierry  Martens,  the  friend  of  J 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Belgium,  {fa 
lea.  Diet.  (iff.  h'lundrt  Orient  alt,  p.  3.) 

ALPHEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  8.  Holland, 
cap.  cant  on  the  Rhine,  7}  m.  E.  Leyden.  Pop.  3300.  It 
has  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  pipes. 

ALPNACH,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant  Unterwald, 
on  the  8.W.  arm  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1300.  A 
very  singular  road,  called  the  Siidr  of  AI/nuuM,  Is  construct- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  for  conveying  trees' 
from  mount  Pilaus  to  the  lake,  from  which  they  are  for- 
warded to  Holland,  fcc.    (See  Afp.  to  Inglit'a  SwttteHmnd). 

ALPS  (THE),  constitute  (Caucasus  excepted)  the 
extensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  mountaf 
tern  of  Europe.  They  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  i 
In  Prance  on  the  W.,  to  the  rivers  Verbas  and  Narenta  on  the 
E. ;  of  which  the  former  falls  into  the  Save,  a  confluent  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  latter  into  the  Adriatic.  Hence  they 
occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  5th  and  18th  degree 
E.  long.,  forming  a  vast  semicircular  bulwark  which  en 
compasses,  on  the  N.,  Itnly  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  ex- 
tremtttee  of  this  semicircle  approach  43°  N.  lat.  but  the 
great  body  of  the  range  occupies  the  space  between  the  46th 
and  +HUi  degrees  N.  lat 

The  Alps  are  closely  united  to  two  other  mountain 
ranges  ;  on  the  VV.  to  the  Apennines,  which  traverse  Italy 

cove%W^"rkey'rmd  Cre^^wM  its"  nt  net  "''^^llS 
The  boundary  line  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  seems  to  be  most  expedient  to 
suppose  that  the  Alps  begin  on  the  W.  side  of  the  great 
road  over  the  Boehetta  pass  (3550  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  which  leads  from  Genoa  to  Nov  I  In  Piedmont 
That  portion  of  the  range  which  begins  at  this  road  and  ex- 
tend* E.  to  the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  a  tributary  of  the  Vat, 
Is  called  the  Maritime  Alp*,  and  does  not  contain  any  very 
high  summits ;  but  It  is  extremely  steep,  and  is  traversed 
only  by  one  road  practicable  for  carriages.  This  mad  con 
nect*  the  town  of  Nice  with  the  town  of  Conl  in  Piedmont, 
and  traverses  three  ridges  by  the  tot*  or  mountain  tin--.  * 
Brovts,  and  de  Tende.  The  last  col  is  in  the  main 
id  rises  to  59*4  feet  above  the  level  ot 


Between  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
the  mountain  mam  Ilea  In  its  greatest  extent  S.  and  N.. 
reaching  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  near 
ly  43°,  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  to  nearly  46°  3C  N.  lot. 
Its  length  Is  here,  consequently,  about  330  m„  and  its  width 
averages  about  100  m.  The  watershed  between  the  rivers 
falling  Into  the  Po.  and  those  emptying  themselves  Into  the 
Rhone,  does  not  traverse  the  middle  of  the  mountain  region, 
but  is  found  at  nbout  30  miles  from  Its  K.  border.  On  it 
rise  tome  very  high  summits.  The  most  remarkable  nre. 
mount  Viso,  13,853  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  whose  E.  de- 
clivities the  Po  takes  lis  origin  :  mount  Genevre  attains 
11.784,  mount  Cenis  11.795,  and  mount  Isernn  13,288  feet 
above  the  sea.  Farther  N.  Is  the  immense  mass  of  rocks 
that  constitute  Mont  Blanc,  whose  highest  point,  the  Boati 
da  liromtdmrr.  In  lat  43°  90*  N„  long.  0°  51  E-,  15.748  feet 
above  the  sea.  Is  the  highest  elevation  to  which  the  Alps 
attain.  The  valleys  both  to  the  E.  and  VV.  brnnrh  off  at 
right  angles  from  the  watershed.  Those  to  the  east  are 
short,  straight  and  deep,  and  terminate  in  the  plain  of  the 
Po  ;  those  to  the  west  are  of  much  greater  length,  and  rath- 
er winding.  On  this  side,  especially  In  the  dep.  de*  flavin 
Alpea,  between  the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  I  sere  and 
Durance,  are  plnced  a  considerable  number  of  very  high 
summits ;  mount  Loucyra  attains  14,451  feel,  mount  Loupilla 
14,144  feet,  mount  Pelsmx  de  Vallouhe  14.119  feet  and  at 
least  twelve  others  rise  above  11,000  feet  The  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  valleys  In  this  portion  of  the  Alps  has  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  France  and  Italy  com- 
paratively easy.  The  roads  follow  the  valleys  up  to  the 
watershed,  and  have  then  only  to  traverse  one  high  ridge. 
Three  great  carriage  roads  lead  over  it  The  forthest  to  the 
S.  is  the  road  of  mount  Genevre,  which  ascends  from  the 
banks  of  die  Rhone  along  the  valley  of  the  Durance  to  Brf 
sncon.  and  traverses  the  ridge  N.  of  mount  Genevre,  where 
It  attains  A 1 97  feet  above  the  sea ;  whence  It  descends  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Dora  to  Susa.  The  second  Is  the  road  of 
mount  Cenis,  which  on  the  side  of  France  may  be  said  to 
begin  at  Grenoble.   It  ascends  first  the  valley  of  the  Isere, 
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travers.  .  U»e  ndgc  N.  of  mount  Ccnla,  where  it  la  0784  feet 
above  the  Ma.  Hence  It  descend*  Into  the  valley  of  the 
Doro  to  8u»n.  The  latter  i«  by  far  the  moat  used  of  all  the 
road*  over  tlie  Alps;  and  it  is  Mated  Uiat  annually  from 
16,000  to  17,000  carriage*  of  all  kind*,  and  front  45,000  to 
20,000  homes  and  mulct  paaa  along  it.  The  third  carriage 
road  is  that  of  the  little  8.  Bernhardt  which  ascend*  the  vol- 
I.  •.  <>f  tlii>  Iserc,  |  -  the  ridge  Ix-twecn  mount  Iseran  and 
Ml!  Blanc,  and  descend*  in  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Italic*  to 
Ai  sta.  It  attain*  in  it*  highest  point  Ui  an  elevation  of  7200 
f<  t-t  above  sea;  and  it  i*  niost  commonly  supposed  that 
it  was  by  it  that  Hannibal  penetrated  Into  Italy.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Alps  comprehends  what  commonly  are  called 
the  Cottian,  Cretan,  and  partly  the  Pennine  Alps,  together 
with  those  of  Duuphine  and  Savoy. 

At  Mont  Blanc  the  direction  of  the  range  I*  changed.  It 
runs  hence  E.N.E..  and  the  N.  ridges  continue  in  that  direc- 
tion to  their  termination  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 
With  tlie  change  l  direction  a  change  In  the  disposition  of 
the  valley*  ia  observed.  The  range  i*  divided  Into  two  or 
more  ridges,  running  nearly  parallel,  and  including  extensive 
longitudinal  valley*.  From  the  ridges  enclosing  these  lon- 
gitudinal valley*  abort  transverse  valleys  descend  H.  and  N. 
to  the  plain*  which  bound  the  mountain  range.  Thi*  dis- 
position of  the  ranges  renders  the  communication  between 
Italy  ou  one  side,  and  Switzerland  and  Germany  on  the 
other,  much  tuore  difficult  than  the  communication  between 
Italy  and  France ;  for  the  rood*  must  either  traverse  two  or 
more  ridges,  or  great  detection*  must  be  made  to  avoid  one 
of  thctn. 

E.  of  Mont  Blanc  the  range  U  divided  into  two  high 
ridge*,  which  enclose  tlie  valley  of  Valaise,  and  unite  about 
8°  30/  E.  long.,  at  the  sources  of  the  Rhone.  The  southern- 
most of  these  ranges,  which  1*  immediately  connected  with 
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the  sea.  W.  of  it  stand*  mount  Cervln.  or  Matterhoni,  the 
third  highest  summit,  ruing  toJ4.778  ft  Then  follow  mount 
Ombin,  which  has  14.136  ft,  and  mount  Vclan,  which  at- 
tain* 11,040  ft.  I  .  of  mount  It  •  •■.  and  near  h,  ta  the  Cima 
dc  Back,  13,740  ft.  high.  This  chain  comprises  the  greater 
put  of  the  Pennine  and  a  portion  of  tlie  Lepontinc  Alps, 
but  i«  rommonly  called  the  Alps  of  Valaise.  In  the  chain 
which  enclose*  the  valley  of  Valaise  on  tlie  N.  tlie  greatest 
Eiirpoean  glacier  Is  found,  not  far  VV.  of  the  source  of  the 
Rhone.  Here  a  great  part  of  the  chain  rises  above  the  line 
of  congelation,  and  l*  always  covered  with  ice.  It  is  staled 
to  have  an  area  of  300  m\.  m.  Many  high  summits  rise  out 
of  it  in  the  form  of  pyramids;  and  as  the  snow  doe*  not  ad- 
here to  their  steep  sides,  they  form  a  sublime  contrast  with 
the  sea  of  ice  that  surround*  them.  The  most  famous  of 
these  summit*  arc  the  Fmsternarhom.  14.085  It ;  the  Monch 
(Monk).  13,307  ft.;  the  Jungfrau  (Virgin).  13,713  ft;  the 
Schrekhom.  13.454  ft;  the  Vlscherhomer  in  Grindelwald, 
13.3X1  ft. ;  and  the  Eiger,  13.032  ft  high.  The  glacier*  of 
Grii.dclwald  and  Lautcrbrunnen.  which  attract  so  many 
travellers,  are  only  small  detached  portions  of  this  Immense 
glacier.  \V.  of  the  great  glacier  the  chain  still  contains 
many  summit*  rising  to  11,000,  and  even  to  12,000  ft  of  ele- 
vation ;  as  the  A I  tela,  tbc  Blunilisnlp.  and  others.  It  may 
be  considered  a*  terminating  on  tha  VV,  with  the  Diablercta, 
or  Teufels-ndrner,  which  attain*  about  10,000  ft  of  eleva- 
tion. W.  of  them  the  mountains  are  of  moderate  heieht 
and  toward*  the  take  of  Geneva  they  sink  into  elevated 
hilU.  This  chain  goes  commonly  by  tlie  name  of  Alp*  of 
Bern  (Bemer  Alprn). 

The  depression  of  this  chain  at  Its  western  extremity  has 
affordnl  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  carnage  communi 

in  Lombardy.  The  road  runs  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  enters  at  Its  eastern  extremity  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  or  of  Valaise.  It  then  ascends  the  valley  as  far 
as  tlie  town  of  Hntrg.  ami  passe*  thenre  over  the  8.  range  by 
the  pn>*  of  the  Slmplon  to  Domo  d'Ossola  and  the  shores 
of  the  Logo  Magglore-  The  highest  point  of  this  road  Is 
65C5  ft.,  the  town  «if  Urigg  '2325,  and  I*>mo  d'Ossoln  1003  ft 
above  the  sen.  Tint  mnd,  made  by  order  of  .Napoleon, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  (tartly  of  the  then  king- 
dom of  Italy,  b  a  noble  work.  It  is  about  26j  ft  wide, 
rising  U  inch  each  yard.  In  some  places  it  I*  tunnelled  to 
a  considerable  distance  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is  the 
only  carriage  road  over  this  range ;  hut  another  road,  used 
only  by  mules,  has  obtained  celebrity  by  Napoleon  having 
passed  it  in  lf*X),  previously  to  his  famous  Italian  campaign. 
This  I*  the  rood  of  the  Great  8.  Beruhard ;  It  begin*  at  Mar- 
tigny  on  Uie  Rhone,  ascends  the  vale  of  the  small  river 
Dranc*  to  Its  source,  where  it  passe*  over  tbc  chain  near  the 
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longitudinal  valleys,  bat  is  Intersected  by  the  two  I 
valley*  of  the  Reus*  and  Tcssino.  Hence  there  has 
time  immemorial  a  line  of  communication  in 
tween  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Thi*  Is  the  road  of  the  8. 
tiothorii,  uniting  Zurich  and  Lucerne  with  Milan,  running 
first  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons  (or  of 
Lucerne)  to  Altorf,  and  afterward*  In  the  valley  of  the  up- 
per lieu.**  to  Andermatt.  It  pflNsesthc  ridge  nt  an  elevatioa 
of  6850  ft.,  descends  to  Aviolo  on  Uie  Tcsaino  in  Val  Leven 
Una,  and  runs  in  this  valley  to  tlie  I.tu.'"  Magglore,  and 
thence  to  Milan.  This  much -frequented  road  ha*  only  In 
modem  lime*  been  rendered  practicable  for  carriages,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  small  canton*  which  it  trav 
erse*. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  system  which  lies  between 
Mout  Blanc  and  the  rood  of  the  8.  Gothard  is  less  broad 
than  any  other  part.  It  probably  docs  not  measure  more 
than  80  m.  across  in  a  straight  line;  but  its  valleys,  both  to 
the  8  and  the  N„  but  especially  Uie  latter,  kuown  by  Uie 
name  of  Highlands  of  Bern  (Bemer  Oberland).  are  consid- 
ered as  exhibiting  Uie  richest  mountain  scenery  in  Uie  Alps 

E.  of  Uie  road  over  Uie  8.  Gothard  pass,  the  mountain  sys- 
tem widens  considerably;  so  Unit  between  D°  and  13°  E. 
long,  its  average  breadUi  may  be  estlm-ted  at  between  130 
and  130  m.  But  at  the  same  Ume  the  high  summit*  are  less 
numerous,  a  few  only  attaining  12,000  ft.  though  a  great 
number  still  exceed  10.000  ft,  and  pass  Uie  line  of  congela- 
tion. Tbc  height  of  the  mountain  passes  shows  evidently 
that  Uie  etevaUon  of  Uie  whole  mountain  mas*  has  rather 
increased  than  decreased,  at  least  W.  of  the  paaa  over  the 
Brenner. 

That  portion  of  the  range  which  approaches  Uie  paaa  of 
the  8.  Gothard  ia  called  Uie  Khar li an  Alps,  or  the  Alps  of 
Uie  Grisons.  It  is  divided  Into  four  ridges,  which  enclose 
three  longitudinal  valleys ;  those  of  Uie  Upper  Rhine,  of  the 
Inn  and  Mera,  and  of  the  Adda.  The  central  valley  i*  di- 
vided by  a  high  transverse  ridge  into  two.  of  which  Uie  W. 
or  shorter,  called  Uie  vale  of  Bregnglia,  is  drained  by  Uie 
river  Mera,  which  run*  Y\\,  and  fall*  into  the  lake  of  Coma, 
or  raUier  of  Mesola ;  and  Uie  E.  and  much  longer  by  the 
Inn.  which  fait*  into  the  Danube.  The  valley  of  Uie  tipper 
Rhine,  extending  llrst  I,  \.F...  turn*  afterw  ards  suddenly 
and  atrords  two  openings  toward*  Uie  low  country  :  one  to 
Uie  lake  of  Constance,  and  Uie  other  to  the  lake  of  Wall- 
stadt  Thus  Uie  town  of  Chur  or  Coire,  situated  where  the 
Rhine  turns  N.,  has  an  easy  communication  both  Willi  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Though  a  small  place,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  Intercourse  between  Bava- 
ria. Wirtembcrg,  Baden,  nod  Switzerland  on  one  side,  and 
Italy  on  Uie  other,  is  carried  on  by  the  road  passing  through 
It  The  canton  of  the  Grimns,  sensible  of  the  advantage 
accruing  from  thi*  commercial  intercourse,  has  constructed 
Uiree  excellent  roads  over  the  range,  which  divides  the  af 
fluents  of  the  Rhine  from  Uinse  descending  into  the  plain  of 
Uie  Po.  A  road  runs  from  Coire  along  Uie  Rhine  to  the 
place  where  Uie  Vorder  Rhein  and  Hinier  Rhcic  Join,  and 
thence  ascends  in  the  valley  of  the  latter  to  the  village  of 
Bplughcn  In  Uie  Rbeinwald.  At  this  place  the  road  divide* 
in  two.  One  continues  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  H inter 
Rhein  to  a  village  called  also  Hinterrhein.  and  passes  thence 
over  the  high  mountain  ridge  to  8.  Bernardino;  il  h  called 
the  rood  of  8.  Bernardino.  From  this  village  it  descend*  in 
the  Val  Mtsocco  or  Mlso  along  Uie  liver  Moosa,  which  oper.* 
near  Bclhnzonn  into  the  final  I  plain  surrounding  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  tbc  Lago  Mnggiore.  This  road,  w  hirh  rises  to 
C3H0  ft  above  the  sea,  has  been  made  In  modern  time*  to 
avoid  the  heavy  duties  which  the  Austrian  government  laid 
on  the  foreign  commodities  passing  through  its  territories  j 
for  from  Bellinznna  they  now  can  pas*  to  Turin  and  Genoa 


E.  of  the  source*  of 
Alp*  rimo'iie  W.  and  E. 


rres  of  the  Rhone  Is  the  only  place  hi  the 
. .  and  E.  where  the  range  is  not  divided  by 


arersing  any  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  other  road  leaves  Uie  Rbeinwald  at  the  village  of  8ph. 
ghen.  and  direcily  passe*  over  the  mountain  ridge  to  Val 
Cineomo.  which  open*  into  Vol  Bregnglia  near  Chiavenna. 
The  highest  part  of  this  road  between  Splughcn  and  laota 
ia  H580  ft.  above  the  *ea.  Another  road  runs  from  Coire 
nearly  directly  S.  over  some  mountains  of  moderate  heieht 
till  It  eaten  the  valley  of  Obcrhnlbstcin,  w  hich  it  a*cend> 
nearly  to  it*  upper  extremity,  where  it  divide*  Into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  E.  psi-ses  mount  Jnlier  at  an  eleva 
Uon  of  7285  ft ;  it  lead*  to  the  valley  of  Engndien,  and  la 
not  a  commercial  line  of  communication.  The  \V.  road 
(Misses  over  the  Maloga  and  dissrends  into  Val  Bregnglia, 
where  it  continue*  to  Uie  town  of  i  li iavenna.  It  ri*e*  ta 
8250  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  though  practicable  only  for  -n.nl! 
carta,  is  much  used. 

Tlie  next  road  farther  E.  I*  rather  a  military  than  a  con 
merclal  line,  and  wo*  recently  made  by  the  Austrian  grw 
emment  to  open  a  carriage  communication  between  the 
newly  acquired  Valtellne  and  Tyrol.   It  begin*  at  Inn* 
brack,  awend*  along  the  Inn  as  far  a* 
the  botindarv  line  between  Tyrol  and 
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tttrcc  Xinders  and  Reshen,  where  it*  highest  point  is  about 
Ulii  ft.  above  the  sea.  Then  it  descends  along  the  valley 
at  tike  Adige  u>  G turns ;  but  a  few  in  S.  of  thai  It  leave*  the 
valley,  and  rurxuug  S.W.  traverse*  a  very  lofty  lateral  chain 
at  the  Alpa,  which  at  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
road  is  called  Monte  Stelvio.  It  then  rises  to  the  height  of 
tBGO  it,  betas  the  highest  elevation  of  any  carriage  road  in 
Europe.  From  this  point  it  descend*  rapidly  intu  the  valley 
i>(  tlu  Adda  to  Bonuio  and  Sondrto,  and  thence  to  Milan. 
It  u  commonly-  16  ft.  wide,  and  baa  been  made  at  a  vast 
eiurroe,  and  with  peat  skill. 
This  road  encircles  on  three  sidas  an  extensive  mountain 

the  gi  aler  part  Of  the  country  between  Innsbruck  and 
Glurns  and  dopisjmg  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Alps. 

tiian  that  winch  surrounds  the"  Finslerauhorti  nml  Virgin, 
and  it  is  likewise  overtopped  by  numerous  steep  summits  of 
a  pyranidirsj  form,  many  of  them  reang  to  more  than  10,000 
ft-  above  the  sea ;  as  the  Gcbatch  Feroer,  12.388  ft. ;  the 
Wildxpai  Ferner,  12J64  ft. ;  the  Glockthunn,  11.284  it.,  and 
others.  Where  the  road  traverses  Monte  rttelvio  it  passes 
near  another  mountain  group,  lew  in  extent,  but  rising  to  a 
I'ukf  elevation.  In  it  m  mount  Ortelor  or  (Meier,  the 
itfhest  annul  it  in  Tyrol,  13,823  ft  above  the  sea ;  and  near 
(he  latter,  mount  Horn  bhernowald,  l'il'.KJ  ft,  and  mount 
Zrbru.  lia«I  ft.  high. 
To  the  E..  but  at  some  distance  from  these  mountain 
.  m  the  rood  over  the  Brenner,  which  may  be  eon 
I  as  the  E.  boundary  line  of  the  Rhactiun  Alps.  This 

the  small 


U*ms  at  lun^brurk.  abends  the  valley  or 

r  Inn' and  the  Adige.  where.  N.  of  Stoning,  l" 
delation  of  4643  ft.  Jt  then  descends  in  the  valley  of  the 
from  Brixen  to  Bolzano  or  Botien,  and  thence  to 
and  Verona.  It  »  one  of  the  most  frequented 
roads  over  the  Alps. 
This  road  may  be  considered  as  separating  the  \V.  from 
the  K  Alps.  The  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  former 
Ijj  tiring  mon  distinetl)  divided  l>y  l« >n jr ita«l ^ n u I  \nllrv«  inn 
iung  W.  and  E. ;  by  the  greater  number  nf  separate  ridges ; 
their  greater  width  and  lesser  elevation;  the  number  of 
v,  t.ip|ied  mountains  being  comparatively  few,  and  none 
of  them  occurring  E.  of  J  4°  E.  long.  The  northern  half  of 

this  mountain  region  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  N  

Alps,  and  the  southern  by  those  of  Carinthian,  Crainian  or 
Julian,  and  Dinanan  Alps. 

>"<h  tar  .lertant  from,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  N.  hor 
aVr  nf  tbts  mountain  region,  extends  a  very  lung  longitudinal 
▼alley  from  11°  to  15°  E.  long.;  but  it  Is  divided  by  I  wo 
transverse  ndges  into  three  valleys,  in  which  llow  the  rivers 
Ir*.  the  I  pprr  8aizach.  and  the  Upper  Ens,  all  of  them 
running  E.  To  the  8.  of  the  valley-  of  the  Salzach  is  placed 
the  higher  part  of  the  None  Alps.  Many  sumtnita  rise 
•>rve  the  *now  line,  and  between  them  are  many  extensive  , 

5 lacier*.    The  highest  summits  are  the  Gross  Glockner,  j 
£-367  ft. ;  the  tiros*  Wiesbacb  or  Knirnmhom.  11.844;  and  I 
me  Ankogel,  1 1.873  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  longitudinal  \ 
valley  8.  of  this  range  is  divided  by  a  rrnn»vrrse  ridjje  Into  ! 
two  valleys,  nf  which  the  W.  is  drained  by  the  Eisach. 
which  runs  W.  and  falls  into  the  Aiiore.   The  E.  valley  Is 
drsir;» d  by  the  Drave.  running  E„  and  one  of  the  largest 
tribuLarw*  of  the  Danube.   The  mountain  chain  dividing 
these  from  the  plain  of  Ixaiibardy  is  much  Ices  elevated, 
rising  only  in  a  few  summit*  to  above  8000  ft.,  and  none  of 
them  exceeding  9000  ft.  above  the  sen.   Only  the  Terglou.  | 
which  nsrs  near  14°  E.  long.,  at  the  sources  of  the  Save, 
attain*  a  hesrlit  of  &H84  ft.,  and  is  by  many  considered  as  the 


tain  of  the  8.  range  of  the  Alps. 
E.  of  140  E.  long,  the  Alps  are  divided  into  five  ridges  bv 
valleys,  all  of  them  opening  to  the  E. 
i  are  traversed  bv  the  rivers  Ens,  Muhr.  Drave, 
The  Muhr  suddenly  tarns  8.,  and.  running 
through  t  wide  and  open  transverse  valley,  empties  itself 
into  the  Drave.  The  ranges  enclosing  these  valleys  on  their 
S.  and  8.  sides  gradually  decrease  hi  height  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  the  E. :  so  that,  when  arrived  at  16°,  they 
out  rather  be  termed  hill-  than  mountain-,  except  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  valley  of  die  Drave  from  that  of  the  Have, 
which  preserves  its  mountainous  aspect  beyond  18°  E.  long, ; 
where,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  with  the  Danube,  it 
sink-  into  low  hills,  but  rises  again  into  mountains  towards 
the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  8ave,  where  it 
lake*  the  same  of  Bfrmian  mountains,  or  Froska  Gora. 
Thn  litter  group  may  lie  considered  ns  the  most  E.  offset  of 
the  Vp*.  hut  rises  hardly  to  more  than  3000  ft 

The  range  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Muhr  nnd  of 
be  Eas  tarns  8,  and  continues  for  a  distance  In  that  dlrec- 
«oo .  fcvwicgihe  K.  boundnryof  the  transverse  valley  of  the 
«uhr.  bat  on  the  boundary  line  between  Htyrin  and  Hun- 
gary, it  «bnde»  into  low  hills,  which  are  followed  by  flat 
hx-h  groerd.  connecting  the  Alps  with  the  forest  of  Bakony. 


and 


This  name  is  given  to  a  low  mountain  range  which 
rates  the  two  plains  uf  Hungary  from  one  another,  t>  rm'ue 
sting  where  the  Danube  suddenly  turns  southward,  and 
which  may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  E.  onsets  of 
the  Alps. 

The  most  N*.  ridge  of  the  Noric  Alps,  which  skirts  the  val- 
leys of  the  Sclzach  nnd  Ens  on  the  .N  .  is  broken  through  by 
these  rivers,  where  they  turn  N.  to  run  to  their  recipient, 
the  Danube.  This  ridge  may  bo  considered  to  terminate 
widi  the  Scbniebcrg,  near  Ncuatadl,  rising  68rti  ft  above 
the  sea.  This  ridge  sends  numerous  lateral  branches  to  the 
N„  which  terminate  close  to.  or  at  a  short  distance  from, 
the  Danube,  between  Una  mid  Vienna,  but  they  rarely 
attain  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  ft 

Through  this  part  of  the  Alps  lie  the  roods  by  which  up- 
town* of  Linx  and  Vienna  communicate  with  Italy 
Triost  and  Fiume.  There  are  especially  two  great  I 
wuli  different  brunches;  having,  as  central  points,  the  I 
of  Villach  on  Ihc  Drave  in  L'nrintiria,  and  of  Luybacb  on 
the  Save  in  Carnloln.  The  first  uniting  Line  on  the  Dan 
ube  wlUi  Italy  nnd  Triest,  runs  in  die  beginning  mostly  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Trnun,  m  a  VV.8.VV.  direction,  to  the 
town  of  Salzburg  on  die  8alzbach  :  it  uien  follows  the  val- 
ley of  the  last-mentioned  river  up  to  the  place  where  it  is 
divided  by  a  transverse  ridge  from  that  of  the  Ens,  and  then 
passes  over  that  ridge  to  RndsUuit  Hence  it  direcdy  as- 
cends the  elevated  range  which  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Ens  from  that  nf  the  Muhr,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Tone rn.  The  highest  point  of  this  road,  at  Hirachwand, 
rises  to  5-210  ft  above  the  sea.  From  8.  Michael,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Muhr,  die  road  ascends  again  hi  pass  over  the 
third  range,  which  divides  the  valley  ofd»e  Muhr  from  dint 
of  the  Drave.  This  chain,  however,  is  much  lower.  The 
road  lends  to  8pital  on  the  Dtave,  and  thence  follows  tbe 
banks  ol  the  river  to  Villucb.  From  Villach  It  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Gail,  a  trilioiary  of  the  Drave,  to  Tarvis,  where 
the  roads  leading  to  Italy  and  Triest  separate.  The  road  to 
Italy  turns  VV„  traverses  the  most  8.  ridge  by  the  pass  of 
Pontebn,  ft.  above  the  ten,  and  descends  through  the 
valley  of  the  Telia  to  Trevhm  and  Venice.  The  road  to 
Triest  runs  from  Tarvis  8.,  attains  its  highest  point  at  the 
pass  of  Predil  (3840  feet  high),  and  descends  thence  in  the 
valley  of  the  Isonco  to  Goerx  or  Goriza,  whence  it  turns  8. 
to  Veith  and  Triest  This  road  is  connected  with  dial  over 
the  Brenner  by  a  transverse  mad,  uniting  the  valley  of  the 
Drnve  u  ith  that  of  the  Eisach.  It  ascends  along  die  Drave 
from  Villach  to  Spital  and  Lienz.  pusses  over  tbe  transverse 
bridge  separating  the  valleys  by  the  pom  of  Innich.  nnd  de 
scends  the  Eisach  in  the  wide  valley  of  Piaster  to  Brixen, 
where  it  joins  the  row!  over  the  Brenner. 

The  road  between  Vienna  and  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic 
runs  in  the  beginning  along  die  E.  skirts  of  the  Alps  to  Neu- 
stadt  on  the  Lcitha.  whence  it  nsceniU  the  ridge  called  the 
Sommering.  on  whose  summit  it  is  3337  ft.  above  die  «ea. 
Hence  it  descends  along  the  small  river  Mors  to  Bruck  on 
the  Muhr.  Along  tbe  last-named  river  it  passes  through 
Grata  to  Marburg  on  the  Drave.  It  then  traverses  the  range 
separating  the  Drnve  nnd  Save,  pnssing  through  Wendtsh, 
Tcistritz,  Cilli.  and  the  Trojnna  pass  to  Laybacn.  Between 
this  place  and  Triest  is  the  mountainous  country  culled  the 
Adelsberg  and  Karst.  Nenr  Adelsberg  the  road  rises  2271 
ft.  above  the  sea  ;  it  thence  deccends  to  Senosetsh,  and  pass 
Ing  over  die  Karst  arrives  nt  Triest.  From  the  pass  of 
Adelsberg  a  mad  branches  off  to  Fiume. 

Two  carriage  roads  unite  this  road  with  that  which  con 
nects  Llnz  with  Italy.   The  most  N.  runs  in  the  valley  of 
the  Muhr  westward,  beginning  at  Brack,  and  traversing 
Leoben.  Indcnburg.  and  Muran ;  at  8t  Michael  It  join*  the 
other  mnd.  The  8.  runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  Is- 


Alps,  which  may  be  considered  as  die  link 
ing  the  mountain  system  with  the  Balkhan  mount- 
occupy  the  country  between  the  gulf  of  Quarnero  or 
Fiurnc  and  the  rivers  Verba*  or  Vcrbrhta  and  Narentn  in 
Turkey,  and  have  obtained  their  name  from  mount  Dinnrn, 
their  highest  summit  (near  44°  N.  tat.),  which  rises  to  0046 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  principal  ridge  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Adriatic,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  mom  or  less, 
and  forms  nt  the  some  lime  the  wnlorshed  between  the  riv- 
ers falling  into  the  Adriatic  or  joining  the  8nvc.  Lower 
ridges,  mostly  parallel  to  the  principal  ridge,  fill  the  country 
between  it  and  the  sea ;  but  those  branching  off  towards  the 
Save  run  nearly  8.  and  N.  Opposite  the  gulf  of  (iunmero, 
the  higher  mountains  cover  only  a  spare  of  lew  than  80 
miles  from  W.  to  E. ;  and  a*  here  the  fertile  plains  of  Hun- 
gary approach  nearest  the  sea,  tbe  Austrian  government 
desirous  of  devising  some  means  by  which  the  abundant 
produce  of  that  country  could  be  brought  to  the  mnrkeu  of 
the  commercial  world,  made,  in  the  last  century,  two  roads 
over  the  numerous  ridges  which  traverse  the  country. 
They  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Caroline  nnd  Jose- 
phine roads ;  the  former  rising  at  one  pomt  to  4576  ft  abov* 
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tenor  or  Hungary  iu  uit  consi.  i  nr 
at  Flume,  ascend*  directly  tbe  mo 
Kumcnjak  and  Skerbtttrryak.  nnd 
on  the  Culpa,  where  this  river  begii 


But  the  lines  were  not  judiciously  chosen.  They 
run  over  a  succession  of  steep  acclivities  and  declivities; 
and  as  they  traverse  a  country  destitute  of  water,  they  could 
only  be  used  by  light  carriages  and  mules.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning or  this  century  a  company  of  private  individuals 
constructed  another  and  very  superior  road,  on  which  all 
steep  slop**  have  been  avoided  ;  so  that  It  is  practicable  for 
carriages  conveying  the  most  bulky  commodities  from  the  In- 
terior of  Hungary  to  the  coast.   This  road  begins  on  the  coast 

mountains,  passes  through 
1  terminates  at  Carlstadi 
,1ns  to  be  navigable. 
On  three  sides  the  Alps  are  surrounded  by  plains.  On 
the  S.  by  that  of  Lombard)",  on  the  N.  by  those  of  Switzer- 
land and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  K.  by  the  great  plain  of  Hun- 
gary. The  plain  of  Lorn  hard  v  is  le»*  elevated  than  those 
of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  ;  for  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  only 
*»5  ft,  and  the  lake  of  Como  607  ft. ;  while  the  lakes  of 
Geneva,  Zurich,  and  Constance  are  respectively  1307,  1310, 
1304  ft  above  the  sea.  The  highest  ranges  of  the  mount- 
ains are  much  nearer  to  the  plain  of  Ix>uibardy  than  to  the 
plains  on  the  N. ;  nnd  their  descent  Is  much  steeper  to- 
wards Italy  than  towards  Switzerland  or  Germany.  The 
mean  elevation  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary  la  only  300  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  and  in  it  terminate  the  E.  extremities  of  the 
range*,  which  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height. 

The  central  ridges  of  the  Alps  are  composed  of  primitive 
rocks,  especially  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  pointed  peaks.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  formation 
extends  a  slate  formation  of  considerable  width.  This  does 
not  appear  to  accompany  the  range  on  the  S.,  except  along 
the  E.  Alps,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  extend  from 
Brixen  on  the  Kisach  to  Marburg  on  the  Dravc,  skirting 
that  river  on  the  S.  Beyond  the  slate  formation,  the  chalk 
occupies  a  considerable  space.  It  is  found  to  occupy  the 
greatest  extent  on  the  S.E.  of  the  mountain  system,  the 
whole  Julian  Alps  being  composed  of  it.  On  the  opposite 
or  N.W.  side,  the  sandstone  formation  extends  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva  as  far  as  the  S.  boundary  of  Bavaria. 
The  chalk  formation  Is  distinguished  by  its  summits,  which 
do  not  rise  in  pointed  peaks,  but  form  cither  cones  or  cu 
polas. 

All  those  parts  of  the  numerous  ridges  which  rise  above 
the  line  of  congelation  are  of  course  covered  with  snow  all 

of 'the 

and  fnwn  lhe»e  "  eternal  reservoirs"  of  snow- 
are  derived.  The  sides  of  the  rocky  mass  are 
by  Ion;  narrow  valleys;  and  in  these 
v,  descending  from  the  upper  pans  under  the 
form  of  Ice,  extend  the  farther  downward  the  greater  the 
mass  and  height  of  the  snow  from  which  they  are  derived. 
These  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  form  glaciers,  many 
of  which  are  from  15  to  30  m.  long.  Near  the  upper  port,  1 
or  at  their  origin,  they  are  generally  narrow,  sometimes  not 
much  more  than  100  vnrds  across  ;  but  as  the  valleys  grow 
wider  as  they  proceed  downward,  the  glaciers  also  extend 
In  width,  taking  the  shnpe  of  a  fan  and  In  some  places  are 
2  miles  across.  The  thickness  of  the  ice  masses  varies  from 
100  to.  perhaps.  800  feet.  Though  the  snow  line  In  the 
Alps  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  8000  ft.  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea,  some  of  Die  glaciers  descend  so  far  down 
ward  that  their  lower  extremity  is  not  more  than  3300  ft. 
above  It.  The  ice  of  the  glaciers  duos  not  resemble  that 
with  which  our  rivers  are  covered  in  winter.  It  consists  of 
•  great  number  of  crystal*  measuring  from  half  an  Inch  tn 
two  inches  in  length,  nnd  somewhat  less  in  width,  united  by 
having  been  pressed  strongly  together.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
move one  of  these  rrystnls  without  breaking  It ;  but  when 
the  first  has  been  removed,  the  others  may  be  easily  taken 
up.  The  surface  of  the  glaciers  Is  very  various,  nnd  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  inclination  with  which  the  valley 
descends.  Where  the  descent  Is  gradual,  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  is  nearly  level,  and  offers  few  crevices;  but  where 
the  declivity  is  rapid  and  uneven,  the  glacier  is  rent  with 
numerous  chasms,  nnd  covered  with  elevations,  rising  from 
100  to  iJOO  feet,  having  the  aspect  of  a  sen  agitated  by  a  hur- 
ricane. The  chasms  are  frequently  many  feet  wide,  ami 
more  than  100  deep.  Their  formation,  which  never  takes 
plnce  In  winter,  but  Is  frequent  during  summer,  is  accompa 
nled  with  a  loud  noise  resembling  thunder,  and  a  shock 
which  makes  the 


chasms  are  subject  to  change  every  day.  and  almost  every 
hour,  and  It  is  this  circumstance  that  renders  the  ascent  of 
tbe  glaciers  so  dangerous  to  travellers.  Sometimes  there 
are  found  in  the  glaciers  pyramids  of  Ice  of  a  considerable 
elevation  nnd  a  regular  form,  on  the  tops  of  which  are 
placed  large  pieces  of  rocks.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
glacier*  I*  an  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  grotto,  frequently 
100  feet  high  and  from  00  to  SO  wide,  whence  issues  a  small 
nver.  bringing  down  a  bluish  water.  Though  every  single 
crystal  of  the  ice  of  • 
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whole  mass  is  of  a  blue  colour,  passing  through  every  shade 
from  the  most  feeble  sky-blue  to  that  of  the  lapis  lazuli; 
It  b  must  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  parts  of  he 
chasms.  The  glaciers  Impart  one  of  the  greatest  charms  to 
the  scenery  of  the  Alps,  by  the  beauty  or  their  colour,  and 
their  contrast  wltti  the  surrounding  country,  their  lower  ex- 
tremities being  commonly  contiguous  to  meadows  covered 
with  the  fluent  grass  and  the  moat  beautiful  flowers,  and 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  them  exhib- 
iting large  tracts  clothed  with  magnificent  trees,  especial 

JtvaU*ckt$  are  more  frequent  in  the  Alps  than  in  most 
other  mountains,  because  of  the  steepness  of  their  deelivi 
ties.  The  most  common  consist  of  masses  of  snow,  which, 
commencing  their  descent  at  the  higher  parts  of  the  mount 
ains,  and  increasing  in  magnitude  and  velocity  as  they  roll 
down  to  the  valleys,  overwhelm,  in  their  headlong  career, 
men  and  cattle,  destroy  villages  and  forests,  and  dam  np 
and  obstruct  the  course  of  rivers.  Four  kinds  of  avalanches 
may,  however,  he  divtinguiNhed.  1.  The  drift  uvalanche 
takes  place  when  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  have 
been  covered  by  a  heavy  fall  ot  snow  during  a  calm,  follow- 
ed by  a  strong  wind  before  the  mass  has  acquired  cousts 
tency.  An  immense  mass  of  Ioom*  snow  Is  then  suddenly 
brought  by  the  wind  Into  the  valleys,  where  It  frequently 
covers  villages;  but  in  general  these  avalanches  do  not  or 
cochin  much  damage,  unless  when  they  cause  a  contpre* 
sion  of  the  air.  This  sort  of  avalanche  usually  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  winter.  I  The  roiling  avalanches :  these 
bring  down  great  masse*  of  compact  snow,  especially  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  it  begins  to  thaw.  In 
their  progress,  they  are  increased  by  all  the  snow  they  meet 
In  their  descent ;  their  Impetus  and  mass  being  frequently 
such  as  to  overwhelm  and  beat  down  everything,  rocks  not 
even  excepted,  that  may  interrupt  their  course.  These,  the 
mint  destructive  of  the  avalanches,  cause  great  loss  of  life 
and  property.  3.  The  tltdmg  avalanches  are  masses  of 
snow  descending  slowly  along  the  surface  of  a  not  very 
steep  declivity.  They  take  place  In  spring,  when  a  long 
thaw  hns  diwmlved  that  portion  of  the  snow  which  lies  im- 
mediately on  the  rocks,  and  thus  loosened  the  bond  with 
which  the  whole  mass  Is  united  to  its  base.  They  carry 
before  them  everything  thai  is  too  weak  to  withstand  their 
pressure.  They  sometime*  occasion  considerable  loss,  but 
not  frequently.  4.  The  w<  or  j 
ed  by  larger  or  smaller  piece*  oi 

by  the  summer's  heat.   They  are  precipitated  downward* 
with  a  noise  like  ' 
they  resemble  the 
generally  «f 
much  damage 

The  rolling  and  sliding  avalanche*  expose  travellers  to 
the  greatest  dangers  tbey  have  to  incur  in  traversing  the 
Alps.  There  are.  in  fact,  certain  localities  on  the  most  fre- 
quented roads  to  which  they  descend  annually,  and  which 
are  consequently  very  dangerous.  To  obviate  the  risk  of 
accidents  from  this  cause.  In  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
ns  of  those  of  the  Himplon  and  over  Monte  Stelvio,  care  has 
been  taken  at  such  places  to  excavate  the  mountain  to  a 
certain  depth,  nnd  to  cover  over  the  road  with  strongly -built 
arches,  which  effectually  provide  for  the  *afety  of  the  trav 
eller.  A  few  places  on  the  roaiU  are  also  rendered  unsafe 
by  less  or  greater  pieces  of  rock  which  descent 
ful  velocity  from  the  steep  declivities  of  the 
This  usually  happen*  when,  after  some  days'  coniinucf 
rain,  a  strong  wind  arises  and  shakes  the  higher  portion  ot 
the  mountains.  Luckily,  however,  such  places  are  not  fre 
quent.  Travellers  on  the  glacier*  run  the  risk  of  frilling 
into  chasms,  or  of  Anding  the  ice  under  their  feet  suddenly 
opening  in  the  progre**)  of  the  formation  of  a  new  chasm. 

The  scenery  of  the  Alps  own  a  part  of  iu  numerous 
charm  *  to  the  great  number  of  extensive  Inkes,  of  which 
nearly  every  one  la  distinguished  by  sonic  peculiar  beauties. 
Most  of  them  have  an  easy  access,  being  situated  on  or  neat 
the  outskirts  of  the  range,  as  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Con 
stance,  and  Zurich ;  or  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
range,  as  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  and  the  Lago  Mag 
giore  and  that  of  Como,  and  the  beautiful  lake*  in  Austria. 
Innumerable  are  the  small  lakes  which  occur  on  or  near  the 
summits  of  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers.    Most  of  the  river* 

^TheThalk  formation  .Vuw^uhMAlp*  onVrs  the  most  In 
tc resting  natural  phenomena.  It  consists  of  a  fine  grained, 
much  decomposed  primitive  chalk,  which  1*  rent  bv  a  Creat 
number  of  transverse  crevices  and  precipices,  and  frequent- 
ly forms  deep  depression*,  in  the  fashion  of  funnels.  In  it 
occur  numerous  ravems  and  subterraneous  galleries  of  great 
extent,  in  which  everywhere  the  finest  and  most  fantastic 
stalactites  are  formed.  More  than  a  thousand  such  cavern* 
nre  already  known,  and  many  hnvc  never  been  visited. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Adelslierg  (which  see). 


of  a  powerful  river. 


As 
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too,  an  the  riven  and  torrent*  which  suddenly  disappear 
underground,  precipitating  tbctnsel ves  into  n  large  chasm, 
and  reappearing  alter  n  subterraneous  course  of  many  miles. 
Hrre  we  also  mnny  intermittent  wells,  which,  at  certain 
seasons  emit  large  quantities  of  water,  and  at  others  nre 
dry.  Several  erf"  theiu  feed  the  lake  of  Zirknita,  which  has 
acquired  celebrity  for  being  for  several  months  quite  dry, 
sod  for  several  others  tilled  with  water;  so  that  it  serves 

fobing : 

The  Alps  are  not  rich  in  metals,  except  iron.  Some 
mines  ul  gold  and  Hlver  occur  on  the  S.  as  well  as  on  the 

more  productive;  but  they  too  are  comparatively  poor,  ex- 
cept the  Bleiberg  (lead  mountain)  of  Carinthla,  which  fur- 
oaJics  some  ol  the  best  lead  In  Europe.  The  quicksilver 
ansae*  of  Idria,  S.S.K.  of  Tricst,  arc  reckoned  among  the 
richest  of  the  globe.  The  iron  mines  of  Btyria,  Carinthla, 
and  Cartuula  are  very  productive,  and  their  produce  hardly 
inferior  to  any  of  Europe.  Rock-salt  occurs  only  In  a  very 
few  place*  in  the  W.  Alp* ;  but  on  the  N.  side  of  the  B. 
Alps  are  very  rich  layers  of  that  mineral,  running,  as  it 
xa-ou,  in  a  continuous  line  from  the  banks  of  the  Inn  at 
ilaiie  to  those  of  the  ^Enn*  in  Austria.   They  are  worked 

Vegetation  covew'the'  gnTa^paTof  the  Alps.  The  lax- 
s  <  '•••.'•>  n< '«c  of  winch  n »e  to  Mm  teet  above  the  sea. 
msiLuii  some  tracts  fit  for  agricultural  truriiosc*.  They 


agricultural  purpose*.  They 
.  generally,  of  uneven  ground,  extending  on  both  sides 
a  river.  Behind  it  the  mountains  rise  will)  a  strep  and 
cumiDonly  inaccessible  ascent,  which  is  covered  with  high 
tree*:  in  the  lower  part*  with  oak,  beech,  elm,  tut. ;  and  in 
iJie  apper  region  with  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  the  Pinus  Cent- 
Irni.  Seat  the  region  of  the  pastures  the  tree*  dwindle 
down  to  low  bus  he*.  The  pasture  region,  which  occupies 
Uie  next  place,  offers  commonly  a  plain  strongly  inrlined 
toward*  the  valley,  and  is  In  general  of  considerable  width 


it  is  called  In  Sw  itzerland  the  Mps.  Here  are  found  the 
hut*  w  ««im  of  Lhe^herdsmen,  inhabited  only  in  summer, 


of  congelation, 
i  and  UOUO  feet  above  the  lea,  and  is  low 
cr  on  the  S.  than  on  the  8.  declivity. 

Corn  is  grown  on  the  N.  aide,  not  above  3800  or  4000 
feet ;  but  on  the  8.  it  succeeds  1200  feet  higher.  The  high- 
est place  at  which  boric y  ripen*  1*  Skala,  in  the  Engadin, 
jf.'Ml  feet  above  the  sea.  High  trees  are  found  in  some  pla- 
ces not  above  -1500  feet,  at  others  they  ascend  the  declivities 
even  to  7000  (cet  and  more.  Oak  I*  found  up  to  4000  feet, 
(  I  in  to  4300,  ash  somewhat  higher,  beech  to  5000.  fir  to  5300, 
nidi  to  5000,  birch  to  5700,  pines  to  6500,  and  larch 
sbove  the  sea.  Where  the  hieh  tree* 
.  the  mountain*  are  covered  w  ith  bushes  and 
the  Alpine  rose  {Rhododendron  femtgintuM  and  hirtmtum). 

The  inhabitants  of  those  ranges  of  the  Alp*  which  extend 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lake  of  Geneva  are  mostly 
of  French  origin,  speaking  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, lu  the  remainder  of  the  mountain  system  the  popul a- 
mm  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  only  a  few  of  the  more  open  valley*, 
terminating  in  the  plain  of  Lombard)',  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language.  The  moat  E.  extremity  of  the  whole  range, 
between  the  rivers  Muhr  and  Save,  and  the  Julian  Alps, 
is  partly  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Slavonian  origin,  call- 
ed the  VVende*  or  Slovene!.  A*  the  tract*  of  land  are  lit  for 
agricultural  purposes  are  of  comparatively  small  extent,  the 
'  g  of  cattle  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  con 
!  the  principal  employment  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
to.  at  certain  seasons,  to  the  neighbouring  countries  In 
i  of  work.  Some  of  them  return  annually,  some  after 
pse  of  some  years.  Besides  the  dairy,  the  mines  give 
:  to  a  number  of  inhabitants ;  but  this  i*  only  the 
E.  Alps  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Cnmlola, 
where  rich  mine*  of  iron  and  extensive  layers  of  salt  nre 
found.  In  these  districts,  also,  are  some  manufacture*  of 
Uardw  are  and  iron  utensil*.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  range 
manufacturing  Industry  is  almost  unknown ;  but  near  ll* 
outskirts  on  the  S.  skle  it  has  in  later  time*  become  so  dif- 
fused, that  it  hardly  yields  to  any  other  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  inhabitant*  of  the  mountains  are  distinguished 
by  their  love  of  liberty,  their  opposition  to  every  kind  of  op- 
.  the  frankness  of  their  behaviour,  their  adherence 


i  well  known  till  the  reign  of  Atl- 
finally  subdued  the  numerous  and 
i  which  inhabited  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  clear 
ed  the  pane*  of  the  banditti  by  which  they  were  Infested.  I 
IK-  improved  the  old  roads,  constructed  new  ones,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  publishing  free  and  easy  communications  across  ] 
The  chain  was  then  divided  into  separate 


portions,  which  have 
nominations  nearly  to  the  present  dny. 

See,  for  information  on  the  Alps,  Saujrvrt,  Foyage  dams 
Us  .ttprs,  1779;  Kiinig's  Heist  in  dsn  Alptu,  1814;  rVpss, 
Heist  in  das  Btmer  Overland,  1816  and  1817 ;  Rtist  in 
wenig--  besuehte  Alptngtgenden  von  Ktrzti  Eschet,  , 
Itrtm  rkurtjft  n  oj  finer  Atpenreise  uOfT  den  Austen,  (iotlhard, 
Itemardin,  OberaJp,  Turku  und  iirimsti  ton  Kastenhofer, 
1830.  Traveller*  will  find  much  useful  and  interesting  in 
formation  with  respect  to  the  Alp*  in  VteVs  Mnnutl  dm 
Feyagtur  en  Suisse,  1817. 

A Lrs  (Lowkr),  Bastes  Mpts,  a  frontier  dep.  in  the  S.i, 
of  France,  having  E.  Uie  Sardinian  states,  8.  the  dep.  of  th. 
Var,  VV.  dep.  Vaucluse,  and  N.  the  depts.  Drome  and  Haute. 
Alpes.  An  a  6rti.643  hectares.  Pop.  150,045.  This  dep. 
derives  its  name  from  It*  being  principally  occupied  by  the 
VV.  slope  of  the  Alp*.  It*  aspect  is  highly  varied  and  pic- 
turesque :  presenting  a  succession  of  high,  rugged  mountains, 
crowned  with  eternal  snow,  vast  ■ombre  forests,  and  low, 
rich,  smiling  valleys.  The  mountains,  hill*,  4tr.,  uccup> 
about  half  the  surface,  and  the  wood*  about  a  sixth  pail ; 
the  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  155,000  beet.,  of 
meadows  al  nearly  18,000,  and  vineyards  at  14,000  do.  The 
principal  river  Is  that  of  the  Durance,  which  traverses  the 
dep.  from  N.  to  8. ;  It  Is  also  in  port  intersected,  and  in  pan 
bounded  by  the  Verdon,  and  1*  watered  by  many  I 
streams  Ihe  inundations  of  which  often  < 
chief.  The  climate  varies,  of  course,  « 
and  exposure  of  the  soil.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  i 
husbandry  ;  and  mules  and  awes  are  used  in  preference  to 
either  horses  or  oxen.  Produce  of  corn  crops  insufficient 
for  the  consumption.  Potatoes  extensively  cultivated.  Ol- 
ive, fig,  and  mulberry  trees  are  all  cultivated  in  the  lower 
and  warmer  districts,  and  dried  and  other  fruits  make  a  con 
sidernble  article  of  export.  The  lower  mountains  afford  ex 
cedent  sheep  pasture.  They  belong  partly  to  individuals, 
and  partly  to  communes ;  and  besides  the  stntion^y  sheep, 
or  those  that  belong  to  the  dep.,  about  400,000  head  are  an 
nually  brought  from  the  adjoining  dept*.  of  the  Var  and 
the  Botches  du  Rhone,  to  be  depastured  for  about  four 
months  in  summer  on  the  mountain  referred  to.  They  pay 
at  the  rate  of  from  1  fr.  to  1  fr.  35  cent,  per  head  ;  and  both 
their  size,  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  and  wool,  are  said 
to  be  materially  improved  by  the  change.  The  shepherds 
never  quit  their  rhnrge  either  by  night  or  by  day.  Besides 
the  sheep  belonging  to  the  dep.,  the  breed  of  which  ha* 
been  materially  Improved,  it  has  a  great  number  of  gnat*  ; 
and  the  rearing  of  bees  is  also  much  attended  to.  There 
are  mines,  but  not  very  productive,  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal.  Manufactures  have  not  made  much  progress; 
hut  there  are  several  silk  filature*  and  silk  looms,  with 
manufactures,  of  cloth,  hats,  earthenware,  tanneries,  ice. 
Great  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  leave  their  homes  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  to  seek  employment  In  the  neighbouring 
depts.  It  has  two  electoral  colleges,  which  return  tw  o  m 
to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies ;  and  had.  in  1838. 527  electors.  Pub- 
lic revenue  in  1831,  2,028,917  fr.  Principal  towns  Digue. 
Sisteron.  Barcelloncte,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  same 
name.  Forcalquier,  etc. 

Alps  (Umx),  Hautes  .lints,  a  frontier  dep.  in  the  S.E. 
of  France,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  dep.  of  the  Butts  Alps*, 
and  having  on  the  E.  the  Sardinian  States.  Area,  553,264 
hect.  Pop.  131,162.  This  dep.  differ*  in  few  respects  from 
that  just  described,  except  that  it  is  more  mountainous  and 
less  fruitful.  Some  of  the  mountain*  rank,  in  fact,  among 
the  highest  in  the  immense  chain  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
Mont  Pelkmx,  the  most  elevated,  rises  14.120  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  mont  Olan^l3,46l  do.   The  mraN^cle 

and  the  elevation  of  the  highest  cols  or  passt*  from  one  vnl 
ley  to  another  sometime*  exceeds  7000  feet.  There  are  sev- 
eral glacier*  In  the  N.  part  of  the  dep.  Agriculture  similnr 
to  that  of  the  Basses  Alps.  Only  97,500  hect.  of  surface  Is 
cultivated  :  77.000  heel,  are  occupied  by  woods  ami  forests, 
and  about  24,000  by  meadow-*,  the  Irrigation  of  which  is  an 
object  of  great  Importance.  The  valleys  principally  lie 
alongside  the  river*  Durance,  Briuch,  Drac,  fee.  Inhabi 
tants  poor  and  laborious ;  it  I*  even  said,  that  women  are 
sometimes  seen  yoked,  a  ere  des  ants,  to  the  plough  !  Ort 
nirrs  a? abandonee,  are  established  in  different  commune*, 
which  make  loans  of  seed  and  necessaries  to  poor  families 
There  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  ate.  Manufacture*  principal 
ly  confined  to  coarse  cloth,  linen,  stockings,  hats,  fcc,  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cheese  and  but 
ter  of  the  Brianconnats  are  highly  esteemed.  Bread  made 
of  potatoes  t*  extensively  used.  Families  using  rye  bread 
commonly  bake  it  only  once  a  year  ;  It  keeps  for  fifteen  ot 
eighteen  month* ;  l»  hard,  and  has  to  be  broken  to  piece*  o» 
a  hatchet.  Between  4000  nod  5000  of  the  peasants  leave 
the  dep.  every  year  In  the  beginning  of  October,  and  return 
early  in  June.  It  la  estimated  that,  at  an  average,  about  a 
fifth'  part  of  those  that  emigrate  never  return,  and  that  those 
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Darmstadt,  rap. 
aim.  Pop.  3010. 
and  linen,  with 


ALRJ&FOBIX 

who  do,  unng  back  with  ihrm  nbont  900  fr.  •  piece;  the 

emigrant*  principally  take  to  the  trades  of  pedlar*,  show- 
men, 4tc.  It  ha*  two  electoral  college*,  which  return  two 
in.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies,  and  had  in  183H  I  U  elector*. 
Public  revenue.  In  1831,  U.rMI7. 16r2  fr.  Principal  town*  Gap, 
Bhoncon.  and  Embrun.  (For  tht*  and  the  prev.  dep,  see 
//.._••<  arm.  liaMta  tt  Hastes  Mp<  ;  the  authorities  there 
referred  to :  and  tile  hYtnrk  Offieiai  TaUet.) 

ALRE8I  ■  •  •. '  a  market  town  and  two  parishes  of  Eng- 
land ;  co.  Hunt*,  hund.  Alloa.  The  town  Is  siluuied  on  the 
Itrhin,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source,  .r>7J  m.  8.W.  by 
London.  It  wu formerly  a  place  of  much  more  importance 
Uian  at  present,  and  sent  a  member  to  the  II.  of  C.  Pop.  of 
own  and  parishes.  I8SJ6. 

AL8ACE,  a  ci-devant 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower 

Alsack,  t,  Berk*  co..  Pa.  Watered  by  Rough's  creek, 
and  contain*  two  churches,  common  Ui  Lutheran*  and  Pres- 
byterians, two  fulling  mills,  four  (list  mill*,  three  sawmills. 
Pop.  M9& 

AL8E.V,  a  Danish  island  In  the  Baltic,  aeparaled  by  a 
very  narrow  channel  from  8le*wick,  and  by  the  Little  Belt 
from  Funen.  Shape  irregular,  l»etng  about  30  in.  long,  and 
from  3  to H  in  breadth.  Pop.  1  .>  -.111 1.  Surface  pleasantly  di- 
versified with  wood  and  opea  Held*.  All  the  country  bouses 
are  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  annually  exported.  Principal  towns  Norborg  and  Son- 
Jcrfaorg.  Christian  IL,  deposed  by  the  states  of  Denmark 
n  1533,  was  confined  for  nearly  seventeen  year*  in  a  lower 
»iii<  c  demolished)  in  the  castle  of  Sonderborg 

ALSFELD,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  ra| 
Bailiwick,  on  it*  N.  frontier  on  the  Schwali 
It  has  manufacture*  of  rateens,  flannel*, 
considerable  bleach  fields  and  print-work*. 

ALSLEBEN,  11  walled  town  and  castle  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, reg.  Merseburg.  <>n  the  Hanle.  Pop-  1700.  The  castle 
is  Ihe  pr^erty  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  10  whom  the 
town  belongs. 

ALSTEAD,  p.  L,  Cheshire  co..  N.IL.  14  m.  N.  Keene.  66 
W.  by  8.  Concord.  450  W  .  Watered  by  Cold  river,  and 
branches  of  Ashuelot  river,  and  ha*  four  Mores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  two  academies,  50 
student*,  fourteen  schools,  454  scholars.    Pop.  1454. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  (THE).  11  very  extensive  mount- 
ain range  in  Asia,  extending  from  the  eastern  bonk*  of  the 
Irtish,  a  tributary  of  the  Oby  (c*|0  E.  long.),  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  oppo- 
site the  Hand  of  Tartkat  (144°  E.  long.).  It*  length,  there 
tun,  is  little  short  of  3500  m.  The  several  chain*  which 
rornpose  ihi*  nouulmn  system  are  chiefly  found  between 
and  S&>  N.  lau,  but  some  detached  ridge*  advance  to 
450  and  573  N.  |al.  The  breadth  of  the  whole  system  is 
K'  lmbly  nowhere  lea*  than  350  m.,  and  at  some  places  tt 
widens  to  700  m.  anil  upward*.  It  is,  however,  not  possible 
to  determine  it  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  since  only  the 
.V.  tfa -c I i lilies  of  the  range  hare?  been  visited  by  travellers, 
the  8  declivities  lying  within  the  territories  of  tile  Chinese 
•  mpirc  being  inaccessible  to  European*. 

The  most  westerly  portion  of  the  system,  between  the 
river  Irtish  and  the  river  Tshulyshman,  the  upper  branch 
•4'  the  Oby,  is  properly  called  the  Altai  mountain*,  which 
name  has  been  afterwards  usnd  to  indicate  the  whole  sys- 
tem. This  portion  bears  also  the  name  of  the  Ore  Altai, 
because  it  contains  numerous  vein*  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  consist*  of  several  ridges,  which  mostly  run  W.N. W.  and 
E.8.E.  The-*  ndge*  advance  their  W.  extremities  close  to 
ihe  banks  of  the  Irtish,  where  they  are  54)0  or  600  feet  high, 
hut  at  a  dUtance  of  about  15  or  30  mile*  from  the  river,  they 
attain  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  which  elevation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  u>  mean  height  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ranges ; 
only  where  they  approach  the  lake  Teletzkoi  and  tiw  river 
Tshulyshnm,  they  rise  still  higher,  even  to  10.000  feet,  and 
this  part  Is  always  covered  with  snow.  It  is  called  Altai 
Bielhi,  and  is,  so  tar  as  is  known,  the  highest  portion  of  the 
system. 

Between  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  great  lake  of  Baikal, 
the  mountain*  appear  to  form  two  great  chains,  running  E. 
and  W. ;  of  which  the  8„  which  falls  within  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  Is  called  the  Tangnu  Ooln.  or  Tangnu  Shan, 
seems  to  be  the  principal  range.  It  Is  divided  from  the  N. 
chain  by  a  long  valley,  in  which  ran  the  Kemtahirk  from 
W.  to  and  the  Ta  kern  from  E.  to  W. ;  after  their  junc- 
tion, the  river  is  called  Yencsel.  and  break*  through  the  N. 
chain.  The  portion  of  the  latter  situated  W.  of  the  Yene- 
set  river  is  called  the  Snyansklan  range,  hut  the  E.  chain 
•  of  F.rgik  Targak  Taign.  Both  ch'dn*  unite 
1000  E.  long.,  at  a  considerable  distance  W.  .if  the 
lake  Baikal,  at  the  sources  of  the  Selenga.  the  most  consid- 
river  whieh«em|itles  itself  into  the  lake.  The  united 
is  here  called  Goorbi  Uhden  Dzong.  which  name  it 
to  MSP  ft. 


ALTAI  MOUJs  TAINS. 


ga,  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chain*  romp 
Altai  system  is  changed;  they  run  N.E.,  and  form  a  very 
extensive  mountain  region  E.  of  the  lake  Baikal.  This  re- 
gion i*  called  the  Baikalian  or  Daurian  mountain* ;  but  the 
highest  chain  belonging  to  It,  and  lying  within  the  Chinese 
empire,  bear*  the  name  of  the  Ureal  Khiug-Khan.  The 
most  easterly  portion  of  the  Altai  moon  tains,  between  V&F 
and  143°  E.  long.,  lie*  again  nearly  due  W.  and  E. :  btt 
here  it  advance*  to  56°  N.  lau,  and  is  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians Yablouoi  Kherbet,  and  by  the  Chinese  Khing-Khas 
Tugurik. 

The  .1ldan  mountain*  may  be  considered  a*  a  commas 
tion  of  this  latter  chain.  They  separate  from  it  at  the  sour 
ces  of  the  river  Aldan,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  enclose  the 
valley  in  which  it  runs  on  either  side,  and 
E.  side  along  the  store*  of  the  sea  of  Okho 


along  i 

of  Perehlna,  the  roost  northerly  corner  of  that  sea. 
this  bay  one  branch  runs  N. E.,  and  terminates  at  Beh ring's 
strait,  with  the  East  enpe  and  the  cape  of  Tshukouhoi- 
Nosa.  Another  branch  turn*  abruptly  8..  and  traverses  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtshalko,  terminating  at  cape  Lopatka. 
The  highest  summit  of  the  Aldan  mountains,  adjacent  to 
die  road  connecting  Yakutsk  with  Okhotsk,  was  found  by 
Ertnan  to  be  4055  feet  above  Ihe  sea.  But  Ihe  chain  uaver 
■ing  the  peninsula  of  Kamtshatka  contains  several  volca- 
noes, some  of  which  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Ertnan  meas- 
ured three  of  them.  The  liigheat  peak  of  the  volcano  of 
Shiveluuk  (56°  40*  33''  N.lnt.)  rise*  to  10J59I  feet ;  the  vol- 
cano of  Kliulshuvsk  (503  4'  N.  Int.).  15  -i>  feet ;  and  thai 
of  Tolbatshinsk.  8346  feet  above  the  sea.  If  the  Aldan 
mountains  and  the  range  traversing  Kamchatka  be  consid- 
ered a*  a  contlntiaUon  of  the  Altai  chain,  more  than  1500 
miles  must  be  added  to  its  length. 
The  country  extending  N.  of  the  Altai  mountains  to  the 
lores  of  the  Pol nr  sen  is  one  continuous  plain,  sometimes 


In  general  E.  On  the 
tug.  and  the  river  8den 


of  nn  undulating  surface,  but  moaily  exhibiting  immense  rial 
lowlands,  called,  a*  others  of  a  similar  description,  iteppt: 
This  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  Is  hardly  more  than  500 
feet  above  the  sen,  to  which  it  gradually  slope*  down.  On 
the  other  hand.  Ihe  countries  lying  8.  of  the  Altai  mountains 
constitute  a  |Joriion  of  the  great  elevated  table- land  of  upper 
Asia.  Their  surface  is  much  more  uneven,  being  traversed 
in  many  parts  by  ridges  of  rock*  and  hill',  while  other*  pre- 
sent themselves  as  immense  plains  covered  with  sand.  The 
mean  elevation  of  these  countries  seems  to  be  from  3000  to 
3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ho(Ua.— Two  roads  lead  over  the  Aha!,  and  one  over  the 
Aldan  mountains.  That  most  to  the  VV.  Is  the  great  road 
of  Klaclna,  by  which  the  commerce  between  Russia  and 
It  begins  at  Irkutsk,  the  cn|*tnl  of  E. 
on  the  lower  Angara,  not  far  from  the  point 
it  iwues  from  the  lake  Baikal.  From  this  town 
which  is  1440  feet  above  the  sea  level,  goods  are  carried  In 
summer  by  water,  and  in  winter  over  the  ice  of  the  lake,  to 
Udinsk,  arid  hence  to  8elegin*k,  where  ihey  are  landed,  and 
transported  to  Klachta,  the  Russian  commercial  establish- 
ment, and  exchanged  with  the  gissls  brought  by  the  Chi- 
ne to  Mnimatshtn.  The  Chinese  bring  the  goods  to  Urge, 
the  provincial  capital  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  and,  in  ad- 
vancing farther  8.,  they  attain  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
8.  of  Urga,  on  the  mountain  Dsbirgalnnta.  S.  of  the  nver 
Tola,  where  it  rises  to  5055  feet  above  the  sea.  They  after- 
ward descend  to  the  table  land,  and  traverse  the  great  des» 
ert  of  Coot,  or,  rather,  (iobi.  sometimes  called  Shamo.  The 
other  great  road  lead*  from  Udinsk,  on  the  river  Se  I  crura, 
to  the  mining  district  of  Nertshinsk.  From  Udinsk  It  mns  E 
In  the  valley  of  Ihe  river  Uda.  a  tributary  of  the  81 
somewhat  more  than  350  m. :  then  it  traverses  ihe  I 
part  of  the  niruje  near  I13=>  K.  long.. 
valley  of  the  Ingnda,  In  which  It  continues  to 
tshenk.  where  the  Ingnda  unites  with  the  <  >nnn,  and 
the  Shilka  river.  On  the  banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river 
it  continues  to  Nertsbinsk.  The  great  road  over  the  Aldan 
mountain*  connect*  Yakutsk  with  Okhotsk.  Yakutsk  Is 
only  387  leet  above  the  level  of  the  Polar  sen.  Between 
Uiis  pi  are  and  the  river  Aldan,  the  road  rise*  gradually,  and 
attains,  at  Nokhinsk.  on  the  heights,  forming  the  W.  honk 
of  the  Aldan  river,  751  feet.  In  the  valley  of  Ihe  Aldan  k 
descends  to  434  feet  above  the  set.  E.  of  this  river  the 
road  rises  to  1531  feet  at  (iarnnstakh.  and  in  the  mountain 
pass  six  miles  W.  from  Khoinia  to  3619.  It  continues  near- 
ly on  this  level  for  several  miles,  and  then  descends,  with  a 
rather  steep  declivity,  towards  the  sea  at  Okhotsk 
latter  place  is  onlv  13  ft.  above  the  sea. 

MtHit  — The  Altai  mountains  are  rather  rich  in 
especially  In  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  lend, 
from  which  these  metals  are  extracted  have  I 
on  a  large  scale  ai  some  unknown  period,  and  by  nn  un- 
known nntion.  In  Iht  middle  of  the  last  century,  ihe  Rus- 
sians, following  the  traces  of  Ihe  ancient  mine*,  began  to 
the 


onlv  at  the  W.  extremitv  of  the  mountain 
the  Irtish  and  the  Oby.  turd  again  on  the 
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ALTAMURA. 

tonka  of  tbe  Bbilkn  river.  F„  of  the  lake  Baikal.  The  firm 
mines  are  comprehended  in  the  mining  district  of  Barnaul, 
and  the  second  is  that  of  Nertshinak. 

The  mining  district  of  Barnaul,  called  by  the  Russians 
Chat  of  Koiywano-Wiiskrcsctisk,  comprises  the  mine*  in  the 
Altai  Ore  mountains,  where,  at  prevent,  the  richest  mines 
are  found  in  the  valleys  by  which  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
a,  doping  towards  the  Irtish.  Is  furrowed.  Here  i 
i  of  ayryanowak.  In  die  valley  of 


ALTORF. 


the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  they  are  productive 
of  silver  and  lead.  Farther  to  the  N.W.  are  the  mines  of 
Riddersk  and  Krakow,  tn  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Ul- 
ba.  which,  also,  produce  silver  and  lead,  and  are  at  present 
considered  a*  the  richest  in  this  district  In  the  valley  of 
the  Uba,  N.W.  of  Khamannieho,  are  the  mine)  of  r^emenoff, 
which  produce  silver  and  copper,  but  are  not  rich.  In  the 
valley*  formint  the  N.  declivity  of  the  range  are  the  mines 
of  Schlangeaberg,  famous  for  the  great  quantity  of  silver 
extracted  from  them  during  the  last  century  ;  but  at  present 
thev  are  less  considerable,  and  begin  to  he  exhausted.  W. 
of  them  are  the  mines  of  I.oktuvsk.  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  copper.   To  the  B.  of  the  Schlangcnbcrg  are  the 


but  at 


carried  to  Barnaul  on  the  Oby.  where  they  were  smelted  : 
but  smelling  bouses  are  now  erected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  considerable  mines.  They  are  all  worked  on 
the  account  ami  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  government ; 
and  an  imperial  ukase  directs  that  every  year  950  poods 
(34  AS)  lbs.)  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be  sent  to  Petersburg 
fr<>ui  this  district.  Of  this  amount  MO  pouds  are  silver,  arid 
33  p»»iAs  of  gold  extracted  from  the  silver.  The  quantity  uf 
copper  and  lend  annually  funnelled  by  them  is  nut  Mated. 
The  former  Is  partly  coined  in  Siberia,  in  the  mint  of  flu 
Woskrcsensk  are  extensive  polishing 
porphyry,  jasper,  mate,  and  marble 
vases,  chimney-piece*,  basins,  eol- 
asacn.  ate.  The  material  at  brought  from  the  river  Korgon, 
and  300  workmen  are  employed  tn  tbem  at  the  expense  of 
government.  The  mining  district  of  Nertshinsk.  on  the 
Shilka.  a  tributary  of  the  Amur,  is  much  less  important. 
The  nomr>er  of  mines  is  stated  to  amount  to  upwards  of  SO, 
bat  mwv  of  them  have  been  almndoned.  The  ore  Is  "melt- 
ad  in  several  large  smelting  establishments,  of  which  that 
of  Nertshuisk  is  the  most  considerable.  The  silver  is  ex- 
tracted fown  galena  ore,  a  rwt.  of  which  contain*  from  J  to 
to  3  "ooces  of  diver.  The  annual  produce  Is  stated  to  be 
.  or  16.500  marcs  of  silver  ;  consequent!  v,  less 
s  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of 
The  ore.  though  poor,  is  very  abundant ;  but  the 
want  oi  11  >■  mood  and  r«ml  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
amies  prevents  the  increase  of  tlieir  annual  produce. 
PclU:  Humboldt,  l.tdtbomr.  Pn  Hun-.",  and  Ermau.) 

ALT  AMUR  A.  a  town  of  Naples,  pro  v.  Tern  di  Bari.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines.  29  m.  8.W.  Bari.  Fop.  10.000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
founded  by  Frederic  II.,  an  hospital,  and  a  Im.  hu,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsome*  best  bulli  towns  In  the  province. 
B  a  vine  taken  part  with  the  republican  party  tn  1799,  it  was 
taken  by  the  royalists,  and  given  up  to  military  execution  ; 
but  it  has  since  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Altamura 


ALT  A  VILLA.  •  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato  Ultra, 
cap.  c*nl_  7  m.  .V.  AveUino.  Pop.  9600.  This  also  to  the 
Msjae  of  a  town  a  the  prov.  Principato  Citra,  S.  Cainpagna. 
Pof>.  2400- 

ALTDOBF.  a  town  of  the  grand -duchv  of  Baden,  on  the 
great  road  from  Bale  to  Frankfort.  Pop.  1200.  It  to  the 
property  of  hwun  Turkheim.  who  has  here  a  fine  castle  and 
a  valuable  botanical  garden.  * 

At-Tvoar.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cire.  Recat,  13  m.  s.r.  Nu- 
remberg. Yup  2000.  AM  sorts  of  wooden  tov*  are  manu- 
factured here,  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  to 
8.  America.  There  are  also  considerable  breweries.  The 
aarround ms  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile. 
ALTEA.  a  town  of  Spain.  Valencia,  nenr  the  sea.  .10  m. 

It  has  (lass- works,  and  the  con- 
produce* 
a  town  of 


thin  ve.  hr. 


nsj  tow 

about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
of 


fen.  Haru  tooitu 
aea.    Pop.  ISO. 
•upper,  and  imn. 

ALTENBFRG,  a  town  of  the  <d..gdom  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Srxgebrrge  nsocxi^in*.  23  m.  8.  Dresden.  Pop.  1400.  It 
isanufactOTs  lace ;  the  surrounding  mountains  abound  In 
siul  .".-rests. 


wn  of  Hanover,  on  the  Werne, 


ALTENBRITCK,  a  town 
near  where  it 
above  I 
cattle. 

A  LTENBURG,  a  principality  in  the  duchy  of  Baxe  Gotha. 
divided  into  two  principal  |iarts  by  tlte  lordship  of  Gem,  and 
possessing  several  detached  |x»rtion«  In  olber  states.  Area, 
495  aq.  m.   Pop.  in  1832.  113,677.  The  W.  part,  watered 


«.HO  aq.  m.  rop.  m  ikk.  t  i3.tr; 
by  (he  Baalc.  is  hilly  and  woody ; 
by  the  Pletose,  is  flat  and  fertile. 


'op.  MB.    It  is  situated  on  a  hjll, 


scendants  of  the  VVendes,  are  Industrious,  and  are  almost  all 
Lulhi  r 

A  LTKsst'Ro,  the  cap.  of  Uie  above  principality,  34  m 
8.8.B.  Letpsir,  near  the  Plelase.  I.nt.  30°  5V  N„  long.  220 
3TB.  Pop.  12.039.  It  ts  well  built ;  has  a  gynmadum  with 
a  considerable  library,  a  foundation  for  noble  ladies,  an  or» 
phnn  asylum,  and  a  thentre ;  with  mnnufactures  of  wool, 
tobacco,  sealing- wax,  gloves,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood, 
com,  and  cattle. 

Alt«*»pro.  a  town  of  Hungary,  39  m.  8.B.E.  K  no*  burg, 
in  an  toland  of  the  Fritha,  at  the  point  where  it  unites  with 
tiie  right  arm  of  the  Danube.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
old  castle,  now  used  as  a  corn-maenzine.  It  was  burned  by 
the  Turk*  tn  1683. 

ALTENKIRCHEN.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Rhine,  cap.  eirc,  on  the  Wled,  16  m.  N.  Coblentx.  Pup.  1  ISO. 
It  ha*  some  fabric*  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  a  forge.  The 
vicinity  of  tliis  town  was,  in  -171)6,  the  theatre  of  some  obsti- 
nate conflicts  between  the  French  and  Austrian* ;  In  one  of 
which,  on  the  31st  September,  the  brave  i 
was  killed. 


ALTENSTEIO.  a  town  of  Wirtemlierg.  circ.  Black  For- 
est. &  m.  W.N.YV.  Nagold.  Pop.  1700.  It  to  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  summit  of 
castle. 

ALTER-DO-CHAO,  a  town  of  ] 
on  the  Avia,  14  m.  W.B.W.  Portalagre.    Pop.  4000.  It" 
surrounded  by  walla. 

ALTKIRCH,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haul  Rhin.  cap.  nr- 
rond.,  34  tn.  8.  Colmar.   Pop.  T" 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  i " 
cattle  fair  once  a  month. 

ALTOMONTE.  a  town  of  Nnples,  prov.  Calabria  I 
34  m.  N.N.W.  Cosacnu  Pop.  3100.  It  to  situated  on  an 
eminence,  has  good  air  with  mines  of  iron  and  silver,  and  a 
brine  sprins  tn  the  vicinity 

ALTON,  p.  U,  Belknap  co„  N  H  38  m.  N.E.  Concord. 
509  W.  Watered  by  Merrymceting  river,  which  enters 
Mcrrymeetlng  bay  of  lake  Wlnncptoeogee.  which  hounds  It 
on  the  N.E.  It  contains  seven  stores,  one  grist-mill,  twenty- 
live  seluwils.  71*3  scholar*.    Pop.  3003. 

Alto*,  p.  L  and  city.  Madison  co..  Hl„  03  m.  W  bv  8. 
Springfield.  $s!H  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Mississippi 
river,  and  has  an  excellent  steam-boat  landing.  It  extend* 
3  m.  along  the  river,  and  half  a  m.  back,  and  has  Ave  public 
squares.  It  is  regularly  Inkl  out,  with  streets  from  60  to  180  ft 
wide,  and  contain*  sit  churches,  one  each  belonging  to  the 
Baptist*.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Protestant  Methodist*, 
EpHsropalians.Gfrman  Evangelical,  and  Unitarians,  a  bank,  a 
lyccum,  and  a  mechanic's  association.  Hevcn  or  eight  steam- 
boats are  owned  here.  It  to  finely  situated  I 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.  Ill 
thirty-eight  stores,  one  bi 
mills,  three  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspaper*  and  one 
periodical,  eight  schools,  853  scholar*.   Pop.  2340. 

At.Tosi,  a  m.  town  and  parish  of  England,  en.  Hants,  hnnd. 
Alton,  on  the  Wye,  47  m.  8.W.  by  8.  London.  It  to  a  neat 
town,  with  manufacture*  of  druggets  and  worsteds.  Pop. 
2743. 

ALTON  A.  or  ALTEN  A,  a  considerable  city  of  Denmark, 
in  Holatein,  on  the  Elbe,  3  m.  W.  Hamburg.  Pop.  36.400. 
It  to  well  built,  is  a  free  port,  and  enjoy*  various  privilege* : 
it  having  been  n  favourite  object  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  attract  to  It  gome  portion  of  the  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  Hamburg.  But  in  this  thev  have  had  but  little 
Alton. i  has,  however,  a  good  deal  of  trade  ;  slilp- 
■s  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
are  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  leather  articles,  jtc. 
sugar-houses,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  There  to 
a  superior  academy  or  college,  a  public  library,  a  mint, 
an  orphan-house,  with  numerous  churches,  ate.  The  In- 
habitant* are  mostly  Lutherans.  Altona  was  burned  by 
(be  Swedes  In  1713.  under  circumstance*  of  great  barbarity 
ALTORF,  or  ALTDORF.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap. 
cant.  Uri,  delightfully  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  surround- 
ed by  lofty  mountains,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Uae 
of  Lucerne,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  pass  over  mount  Bt. 
Gothard,  Int.  VP  55'  10"  N..  long.  e»  37*  47"  E.  Pop.  circa 
1700.   It  suffered  severely  from  a  fire  In  1793,  but  has  stnot 
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ALTRINGHAM. 

been  rebuilt  on  nn  improved  plan.  Il  has  a  handsome  par- 
iah churcli,  a  tow  n  house,  and  a  Capuchin  convent,  with  a 
library  attached.  Almrf  m  Intimately  associated  with  the 
true  or  fabulous  history  of  William  Tell.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  Burn  I  en,  a  village  close  by  ;  and  an  old 
lower,  in  the  town  of  Allorf,  covered  with  paintings  in  hon- 
our of  Tell,  is  mid  to  mark  the  spot  whence  he  altot  the  ap- 
ple off  hta  son's  head.  {Ktrrl,  Manuel  de  yofagcur  ra 
Sniise  ;  Inglit't  Swttitrtand,  p.  104,  ice.) 

ALTRINGHAM,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Chester,  8  tn. 
Manchester.  Pop.  2708.  It  it  a  neat  thriving  town,  with 
facades  for  Uie  spinning  of  cotton,  linen  yarn,  fee. 

ALTSOHL,  a  free  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sxlatina  with  the  Gran,  lax.  4*  34'  45"  long.  IIP  7 
20"  E.  Pop.  2000.  It  is  old,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by 
Slavonians.  On  a  bill  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  residence  of  Msi- 
IhiasL 

ALT8TETTEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  St.  Gall, 
9  m.  8.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lake  of 
Constance.  Pop.  1800.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  in  a  beautiful  country,  surrounded  with  corn-fields 
and  vineyards;  has  a  fine  church,  which  serves  both  for 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  public  library,  a  muslin  manu- 
factory, and  three  fairs  annually. 

ALTL'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  3  tn.  N.W.  Segor- 
be.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  distilleries,  potteries,  and  a  paper- 
mill.  The  country  round  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine. 

ALVA,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  7  m. 
JLE.  StirUng.   Pop.  1300.   The  Devon  iron  company  bas 

ALVARAIX),  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  40  tn.  SJ3.E.  Vera  Cms,  lat. 
18°  34'  18"  H„  long.  65°  39-  15"  W.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  about  li  m.  below  the  town,  renders  it  inacces- 
sible for  vessels  drawing  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water ; 
large  shi|H  being  in  consequence  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
roads,  exposed  to  all  the  fury'  of  the  .V  winds,  which  often 
blow  with  much  violence.  During  the  period  that  Uie  cas- 
tle of  Si.  Juan  d' 1 1  lion  continued  in  possession  of  Uie  Span- 
iards, alter  Vera  Cruz  had  thrown  off  their  yoke,  the  trade 
of  the  lalier  was  principally  carried  on  through  Alvarado  ; 
but  upon  toe  reduction  of  the  castle  by  the  patriots,  K  speed- 
ily reverted  to  its  old  channel. 

ALVLNCZ,  n  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maroa,  oppo- 
site Roberick.  7  in.  8.W.  Karlsburg.  Pop.  3300,  almost  all 
lluirynrs  and  Bulgarians. 

ALVITO.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  d^Lavore,  U  m. 
S.E.  Sora.  Pop.  2300.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
in  a  healthy  situation  ;  has  an  hospital,  and  several  mo%U- 
rjY  y\r<,  fat  the  marriage  of  young  girls. 

ALWL'R,  a  large  town  of  llmdowtan,  prov.  Delhi,  cap. 
dominions  of  Uie  Macherry  Raja,  90  m.  S.S.W.  Delhi,  lat. 
27°  44'  N„  long.  70°  J  >  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  On  the  summit  of  the 
bill,  about  1200  feet  high.  Is  a  fortress  containing  several 
tanks. 

ALYTH,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  12  tn. 
W.  Forfar.  Pop.  2888.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  town, 
which  is  finely  situated,  carries  on  some  branches  of  Uie  linen 
manufacture. 

ALZEY,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the  Selz, 
18  ^m.  S8.W.  Mayencc.  ^Pop.  3200.   It  has  manufactures 

ALZIRA.   See  Alcira. 

ALZONNE.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Lampy  nnd  Uie  Fresque",  near  Uie  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  12  m.  W.N.W.  Carcassonne.  Pop.  1644.  It  has 
manufactures  of  fine  cloths,  caps,  tec. 

AMAK,  n  small  Danish  island,  on  which  a  part  of  Copen- 
hagen is  built.  It  is  principally  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure-grounds. 

AMALPHI,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Naples,  9  m.  W.8.VV. 
Salerno.  Pop.  3300.*  This  city  attained  during  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  age*  to  great  distinction  as  an  Independent 
maritime  republic  ,  and  was  the  first  Italian  suite  that  traded 
with  Egypt  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
leniUi  of  her  prosperity,  in  the  11th  century,  Amnlphi  Is 
said  lo  have  contained  50,000  citizens ;  and  her  wealth,  nnd 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  her  mariners,  were  then  une- 
qualled. But,  after  being  reduced  by  the  Normans,  she  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Pisana.  In  1130 ;  and  from  this  pe- 
riod she  rapidly  declined,  and  not  long  after  fell  into  obscu- 
rity. A  unique  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandect*,  snid  to  have 
been  found  by  the  Pwons  among  the  spoils  of  this  city,  was 
believed,  though,  as  Snvigny  has  shown,  without  much 
foundation,  to  hnve  led  to  Uie  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
civil  law ;  and  Amalphi  is  also  famous  for  having  been  Uie 

•  R»w|)oWi  my  i  1 1 ,000 ;  hut  wr  h»«i  my  douM  Hut  this  it  my  f«r  b*. 
road  ih«  inu*.   Mr»i  «mhf>r»  «rt  A  wn  iht  frpulMma  it  fn-oi  2500'to  3.V0O ; 


AMATRICE. 

birth-place  of  Flavio  Gioja,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Uie  Inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass,  but  who,  it  is  certain, 
was  only  its  improver.  (OMtrfi  DtcUne  and  Fail,  cap.  46; 
Hampoldi,  Cvrograjia  dfll'  Italia.) 

AMAND  LES-EAUX  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  dit 
Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scarpe,  7;  in.  N.W.  Valenrk'uuea. 
i  Pop.  8056.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters, 
whence  its  name ;  it  is  very  ancient,  has  a  communal  col- 
lege, and  Uie  ruins  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  destroyed  at  Uie 
Revolution.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich,  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, where  Uie  flax  is  produced  (Ml  rami)  of  which  Uie 
finest  laces  are  made.  These  are  manufactured  in  Uie  town, 
with  woollen  stockings,  cotton  coverlets,  soap,  linseed  oil, 
cbiccory,  etc.  It  has  also  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  a  great 
fair  held  on  Uie  31st  May. 

AMAND-MONT-ROND  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Cher,  cap.  arond-,  at  Uie  confluence  of  Uie  Mono  Slide  with 
the  Cher,  and  at  one  of  Uie  extremities  of  the  canal,  Joining 
Uie  Cher  and  I  ...ire.  Pop.  7382.  It  Is  well  built,  has  a  tri- 
bunal de  yrcmurf  m -tone t,  a  commercial  college, and  a  the- 
atre. It  manufactures  wooden  clogs  and  leather ;  and  there 
are  forges,  cannon  foundries,  and  porcelain  manufactures  tn 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  most  commercial  town  of  the 
dep.;  the  exports  consist  principally  of  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  viz.,  timber,  staves,  iron,  wine,  chea- 
nuts,  cattle,  leaUier,  hemp,  wool,  goatskins  *tr. 

AM  AND  (ST.),  the  name  of  several  small  villagea  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France. 

AMANDA,  t.,  Hancock  co.,  O.  It  has  three  schools,  158 
scholars.   Pop.  490. 

Amanda,  p.  t.,  Fairfield  co.,  O.  Twelve  m.  K.  Circleville, 
38  S.8.E.  Columbus,  348  W.   Pop.  1987. 

Amanda,  t,  Allan  co.,  O.  Watered  by  Auglaise  river, 
and  contains  one  school,  24  scholars.    Pop.  280. 

AMANTEA.  a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
Citra,  cap.  cant.,  14  m.  S.W.  Cosenza.  Pop.  7000.  It  k* 
encircled  by  walls;  bas  an  old  castle,  four  parish  churches, 
some  convents,  and  a  school  for  Mlts-Itttrtt.  There  are 
hot  springs  in  its  vicinity;  and  its  territory  has  Uie  a|ipear- 
ance  of  a  continued  olive  wood.  It  ia  supposed  to  occupy 
Uie  site  of  Uie  ancient  Jfipnta.  It  was  taken  by  the  Fiencb) 
in  1806,  alter  an  obstinate  defence. 

AMARANTE,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Mm  ho, 
on  the  Tamrgn,  34  m.  N.E.  Oporto.  Pop.  4000.  It  ia  situa- 
ted in  an  agreeable  valley,  is  well  built,  has  a  fine  bridge, 
an  hospital,  an  hospic id,  two  churches,  and  a  Latin  school. 

AMARUPURA  (vulg.  Unmrrapura),  a  city,  and  former 
ly  the  cap.  of  Uie  Birnian  empire,  on  a  peninsula  between 
Uie  Irawadlon  the  one  hand,  and  a  deep  and  extensive  lake 
on  the  other,  6  in.  N.E.  Ava,  lat.  21°  45'  N,  long.  96°  7  B. 
In  1800,  the  pop.  was  estimated  by  Captain  Cox  at  174,000  ; 
but  the  seat  of  government  having  been  transferred  to  Ava 
In  1819,  It  has  since  rapidly  declined,  and  is  now  an  Incoo 
slderable  place.  It  has  a  fort,  which  Uie  Binnese  look 
upon  as  impregnable;  but  which  a  well-served  battery 
wiatld  breach  in  a  few  hours.  The  circumstance  of  moat 
of  Uie  houses  consisting  of  wood  and  bamboos,  accounts  for 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  place  since  1819.  Near  the  city  is  a 
temple,  much  frequented  by  devotees,  containing  the  cele- 
brated bronze  statue  of  Guadina.  brought  from  Arraean  in 
1784.  (Hamilton's  £.  /.  Gazetteer ;  Crawford' t  .Yea,  p. 
274.) 

AMASIEH  (an.  Amatia),  an  ancient  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, cap.  sanjiack  of  same  name,  in  Uie  E.  part  of  Natolla, 
on  the  Jekil  Ermak.  lat.  40°  33  N.,  long.  36°  26'  E.  The 
situation  is  peculiar,  being  difficult  of  access,  nnd  having  a 
citadel  on  a  sharp  pointed  rock,  connected  with  Uie  hills 
whereon  the  town  stands.  Outside  the  walls  arc  some  cu- 
rious caverns  j  and  In  Uie  upper  part  of  Uie  town  are  to  be 
seen  Uie  rains  of  a  temple,  a  fountain,  and  aqueducts,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo.  Most  of  Uie  houses  are  of  wood,  bat 
many  are  oT  stone,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles.  Streets 
narrow  and  filthy.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayazid  is  a  fine 
edifice,  with  two  lofty  minarets  of  hewn  stone.  Great 
quantities  of  silk  and  wine  are  produced  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  some  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  ant 
carried  on  in  Uie  town,  which  has  a  considerable  trade. 
There  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Uie  popula- 
tion. According  to  Fontanier,  il  has  10,000  house* :  whet  ee 
Uie  population  might  be  estimated  at  50,000  or  00.000 ;  but 
others  do  not  estimate  it  nearly  so  high.  Strabo,  Uie  most 
celebrated  geographer  of  antiquity,  belonged  to  Amaria, 
and  has  left  a  very  minute  description  of  this  bis  native  city 

AMASRF.H,  a  sen  port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Natolla. 
on  the  Black  sea,  lat.  41°  44'  27"  N.,  long.  32°  21*  E.  It  Is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill,  on  a  peninsula  between  two 
ports;  but  Its  proper  roadstead  Is  on  the  E.  side  of  Uie  isth- 
mus, at  a  short  distance  from  land,  in  3  or  4  fathoms.  Its 
commerce  Is  Inconsiderable.  There  are  In  Uie  town  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  some  other  antiquities. 

AMATRICE, town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra  IL, 
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82  m-  N.  Atruila.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  five  pariah  churches, 
two  want*  4t  pitlt,  a  school  of  btlits  Itttrcj,  and  •  manu- 
facture of  counterpanes. 

AMAXICHI,  a  wea  port  town,  cap.  8«nta  Maura,  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  near  It*  N.E.  extremity,  on  a  bay  of  the 
aarrow  strait  separating  the  island  from  the  opposite  const 
of  Albania,  lat.  (castle)  3S°  50"  15"  ft,  long.  30°  W  E. 
Pop,  6000.  I  The  acccw  to  Uie  wwn  by  sea  is  defended  on 
the  N.  by  the  strong  castle  of  Santa  Maura,  dial,  about  14 
B.,  and  on  the  8.  by  fart  Alexander,  on  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait.  The  town  in  meanly  built.  Owing,  probably, 
to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes,  moat  part  of  the  houses 
an*  of  wood,  and  only  one  story  high ;  but  those  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  arc  somewhat  mi|>erior.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Eitcnsive  salt  marsh- 
es, or  rather  lagoons,  lie  between  the  town  and  the  castle  of 
Santa  Maura,  the  communication  with  the  Utter  being  kept 
■p  by  •  causeway  supported  on  low  arches.  The  harbour, 
though  improved  by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  mole, 
is  fit  only  for  small  craft.  In 


neighbouring  marshes,  is  unhealthy. 
AMAZON,  MARANON,  or  ORELLANA,  the 
river  of  8.  America,  and  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
It  la  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Tunguragua  and 
Ucayale;  it  being  doubtful  which  of  these  should  be  con 
BaWed  as  the  main  stream,  though  the  precedence  has  gen- 
erally been  given  to  the  first.  The  Tunguragua  takes  its 
ii«e  from  the  lake  of  LI  auric  oc  ha.  In  Peru,  in  10°  30'  8.  Int.. 
within  00  ui.  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  while  the  Ucayale  I* 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Apurimac  and  Paro,  the 
source  of  the  former  being  near  Arequlpa,  in  about  the  16th 
.  of  8. 1st.    Both  rivers  follow  at  first  a  northerly  course, 


inclining  to  the  W„  the  Tunguragua  Ull  it  reaches  Jnen,  in 
m  -  S  lat.  and  :.-  W.  long.,  and  the  Ucayale  fill  it 
wiles  with  the  other  at  St.  Miguel  Y  ami  pa,  in  about  44° 
B.  lat.  and  721°  W.  long.  The  course  of  the  river  is  thence 
generally  from  W.  to  E.  till  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  almost 
ander  the  equator,  in  about  51°  W.  long.  Taking  the  Apu- 
rimac for  iu  source,  and  following  its  windings,  its  course 
Bay  be  staled  at  above  4700  m.  It  is  studded  with  innume- 
rable islands,  many  of  which  ore  from  10  to  15  ui.  in  circ., 
x  d  -  «n>  much  more  h>  moulli,  w  hkh  is  180  m.  In  «  idtb, 
has  the  large  island  of  Caviana  in  Its  centre,  and  marking 
its  extreme  limit.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  distinctly 
felt  at  Obidos,  400  m.  inland.  At  its  mouth,  two  daya  be- 
fore and  after  full  mono,  the  phenomenon  of  the  bore  occurs 
in  n  tery  formidable  shape ;  the  water  from  the  ocean  rush- 


ing a  perpendicular  front,  from  10  to  15  ft  in  height !  No 
small  vessel  can  encounter  It  without  certain  destruction. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amazon,  after  the  junc- 
ri  it;  oi  iu  two  great  branches,  from  the  N..  those  most  im 
portent  are.  the  Nnpo.  Putumnyo,  Yopurn,  and  Rio  Negro, 
the  laoer  having  a  course  of  from  1400  to  1500  m.  To  the 
S.  the  principal  tributaries  are  the  Y  avert,  Yutay  or  Yotan, 
Yuma,  Madeira,  Topejns,  and  Xingu.  Of  these  the  Ma- 
deira us  by  far  the  largest,  and  would  anywhere,  except  in 
America,  be  reckoned  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude.  Its 
course  rii.i>  1*  i*tini.-ij».d  nt  nbout  1808  in. 

The  .Amazon  and  iu  tributaries  ufli.nl.  perhaps,  the  great- 
est extent  of  inland  navigation  of  any  river  system  in  the 
world  lis  amount  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  from 
40  000  to  50.000  ,n.  The  Amazon  itself  is  navigable  to  tho 
V  part  of  the  Andes,  0000  in.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea. 
The  navigation  to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  in  about  764° 
W.  long.,  is  not  interrupted:  by  a  single  cataract  or  rapid. 


Its  channel  U  deep,  and  it  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
almost  any  burden,  up  to  the  junction  of  its  two  great  arms. 
During  tiie  swell  in  the  rainy  season  the  current  Is  rapid,  but 
at  other  time*  it  may  be  stemmed,  not  by  steam  only,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  E.  breeze,  which  blows  perenially  against 
the  current.  At  Jnen,  in  78°  \V.  long.,  the  level  of  the 
stream  is  only  1-340  ft.  above  that  of  its  rstuary  at  Caviana, 
so  that  its  descent  is  not  at  an  average  rale  of  a  foot  every  S 
the  latter  part  of  Its  course  it  is  much  lorn, 
and  fertile  country  traversed  by  the 
i  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  noture,  being 
ense  forests,  affording  cover  to 
wild  beasts  and  all  descriptions  of  reptiles.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  inundation,  a  great  extent  of  the  low  country,  on 
both  sides  the  river,  h  laid  under  water.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that,  at  some  future  period,  all  its  Im- 
mense basis,  comprising  above  3,400,000  sq.  in-  will  bo  oc- 
cupied by  civilized  nations.  The  Amazon  will  then  be  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable,  as  well  as  extensive 
cljuxnels  of  communication  in  the  world. 

A  enrnmaaieation  exists  between  the  waters  of  the  A  ma- 
son and  those  of  the  Orinoco.    In  fuct  Humboldt  passed 
by  water  from  the  Rio  Negro,  the  principal  N.  affluent  of 
die  former,  into  the  Cajeriqaieri,  an  affluent  of 
m.1  thence  into  the  mam  stream  of  the  Orinoco 


The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in  1500  ■/ 
Vincent  Yanez  Pincon ;  but  very  little  was  known  respect- 
ing the  river  till  1530,  when  Francis  d'Orellana,  a  8 punish 
adventurer,  having  embarked  ou  the  Rkt  Napo,  one  of  IB 


with  on  Its 
its  popular  name  of  Amazon,  though  it  be 
still  sometimes  called  Orellana,  from  its  explorer.  The  ori 
gin  of  the  term  Maranon  is  not  certainly  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Condumme,  it  is  the  name  of  a  Spanish  officer,  who 
visited  the  river  previously  to  Orellana;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful,  and  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  lo  be,  that  it 
is  derived  from  an  Indian  nation  of  that  nsinc,  which  had 
Inhabited  some  purl  of  its  banks.  The  Amazon  was  first 
accurately  described  by  M.  du  la  Coudamine,  who,  having 
embarked  upon  it  in  1743,  near  Jaen,  and  followed  its  cur 
rent  to  Iu  mouth,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion, with  a  map  of  the  river.  In  his  foyoge  dr.  la  Htvuru 
tone*.  Paris,  1745.  8ee  also  HumboUt'i  TravM*  ; 
of  Geographical  Satiety,  it,  p.  630 ; 
»ica.  art  .imrrua.  ire. 

AMBAZAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilnu 
cant,  IS  m.  N.N. W.  Limoges.   Pop.  2736. 

AMBEKtt,  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the 
Jeypoor  territory,  5  m.  N.  by  E.  Jeypoor,  lat  26°  5T  N., 
long.  75°  40  E.  The  town,  romantically  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  is  now  in  ruins.  In  iu  vicinity  is  a  fine 
old  fortified  palace,  and  a  large  castle.  The  former  has  a 
noble  ball  ol  audience,  and  many  beuulifiil  apartments,  en- 
joying from  their  windows,  balconies.  Ice.  one  of  the  most 
striking  prospects  Uiat  can  be  conceived.  ( Heber,  \U  P-  416.) 
AMBELAKIA,  n  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  sanjiack 


Tricaiu,  or  Theasaly,  on  the  VV.  declivity  of  mount  Osan, 
15  m.  N.N.E.  f 


This  place 
part  of  the  lost  and  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century,  by  the  industry  of  iu  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  they  carried  on 
the  business  of  spinning  and  dyeing  cotton  yarn.  The 
towns-people,  who  were  wholly  (weeks,  formed  a  son  of 
independent  community,  and  either  defended  themselves 
from  the  exaction  of  the  Turks,  or  were  neglected  by  the 
latter.  At  first  individuaU  carried  ou  business  on  their  own 
account,  Ou  ine  principle  of  free  competition  ;  but  thinking 
that  their  profite  would  be  increased  by  carrying  it  ou  In 
common,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  association  on  a 
Joint  stock  principle.  For  a  while  this  succeeded  perfectly 
well ;  but  in  the  end.  the  parties  quarrelled  among  them 
•elves,  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  were  swallowed  up 


in  expensive  and  protracted  litigation.  At  length  the  staple 
trade  of  the  placo  was  totally  annihilated  by  the  Importation 
of  cheaper  yarn  from  England ;  the  produce  of  our  spinning 
mills  having  not  merely  superseded  the  hand  spun  yarn  of 
Atnbelakia  in  foreign  markets,  but  in  those  of  Turkey  itself. 
The  town  and  surrounding  country  have  since  become  com- 
paratively poor  and  dc|iopulnted.  In  the  acme  of  its  proe- 
perity  it  might  have  7000  inhab.  ( Uraukarft  Spirit  of  tkt 
East,  \U  p.  H,  4tc) 

AMBEKG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  clrc.  Regen,  on  the  Vila, 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  31  m.  N.N.VV.  Ratlahon.  Pop 
H000.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate 
streeu  wide  and  clean ;  and,  though  lite  houses  be  mostly 
of  wood,  it  is  pretty  well  built  It  is  encircled  by  a  doublr 
wall,  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  Principal  public 
buildings,  the  electoral,  now  royal  castle,  arsenal,  mint 
salt-warehouse,  town-house,  church  of  Si.  Martin,  fee.  Ii 
has  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  seniiunry  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  some  well-endowed  hospitals,  n  convent  for  no 
ble  ladies,  a  public  library,  theatre,  and  bouse  of  correction 
It  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  and  has  manufactures  of  fire 
arms,  tobacco,  earthenware,  Be.  There  are  mines  of  coal 
and  Iron,  with  Iron-works,  forges,  ice,  and  the  principal 
glass  works  In  Bavaria  arc  in  Iu  vicinity ;  iu  territory  Is 
also  very  productive  of  bops.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  ol 
appeal,  a  commissariat  of  police,  a  president  and  a  cbam 
her  of  finances. 

AMBERIEU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ain.,  cap.  cant 
Pop.  2KJ0. 

AMBERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  cap. 
arrond..  on  the  Dore,  36  nt.  S.E,  Clermont.  Pup.  HUG.  Tim 
town  is  pretty  well  built  but  the  streeu  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses,  being  principally  constructed  of 
granite,  from  tile  adjoining  mountains,  have  a  gloomy,  dia 
mal-looking  appearance.  Amhert,  and  the  orrondissemen 
of  which  It  Is  the  capital,  are  distinguished  by  their  industry. 
The  town  is  especially  celebrated  for  iu  paper  for  printing 
and  engraving,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  employed,  in 
1834,  102  machines  (cares),  each  of  which  required  the  as- 
sistance of  10  persons,  ana  consumed  annually  about  23  000 
affluent  of  kilog.  of  rags,  and  produced  11,000  kilog.  of  paper.  VVork- 
the  latter,  men  employed  in  the  paper  trade  earn  about  I  fr.  60  cent  r 
day,  and  women  from  50  to  55  cent   A  combination  ha. 
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existed  among  the  work-people  in  this  trade  since  the  15th 
century,  and  they  are  said  sometimes  to  give  the  law  to 
their  masters.  There  are  also  in  the  town  very  extensive 
HAnufncnirrs  of  ribands,  lace,  woollen  cloths  for  the  mn- 
nM*.  called  rtammrt  a  pavilion,  serge,  linens,  pins,  fee. 
'I'h'  value  of  the  linen  annually  produced  in  the  arrondisse- 
nteot  is  reckoned  at  900,000  I'r. ;  335(1  work  people  ore  em- 
ployed In  the  manufacture  of  Ince,  besides  those  In  the  rib- 
and and  other  trades.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  the  principal  market  for  the  famous  cheese 
diUs  fAuvergne.    ( Hugo,  France  Pitteretqnt,  torn,  ri.,  p. 8.) 

AMI1LKTEC8E,  a  small  decayed  sea  port  town  of 
France,  dep.  Pa*  dt  Calai*.  6  m.  N.  B 
It  was  formerly  a  tea-port 
both  Louis  XJV.  and  Nnpol 
its  harbour,  to  regain  for  it  some  portion  of  its  ancient  con 
sequence.    But,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  snnd,  their 
effort*  have  had  no  permanent  influence,  and  the  town  is 
almost  deserted.   James  II.  landed  here  after  his  abdication 
of  the  English  throne,  in  1689. 

AMBOI8E  (an.  Ambaeia),  a  town  and  castle  of  France, 
dep.  Indre  el  I<oire.  cap.  cant,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
15  m.  E.  Tours.  Pop.  4095.  The  castle  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock,  about  90  ft.  in  height.  The  town  $ingulirrr- 
mrnt  tritU  tt  iaide,  lies  principally  between  the  bottom  of 
the  castle  rock  and  the  river;  but  it  has  suburbs  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  river,  and  on  its  right  bank.  The  castle,  which 
is  of  vast  extent,  was  commenced  under  Hugh  Capet,  and 
'  tinder  Charles  VII.;  it  was  a  favourite  residence 
XI..  and  in  it  Charles  VIII.  was  born  In  1470.  and 
In  1498.  It  Is  also  famous  in  French  history  as  the 
Wrihplacc  of  the  conspiracy,  ditt  a"Amboiif,  against  the 
Guises,  concerted  in  1560.  It  suffered  much  during  the  re- 
ligious wars,  and  was  partly  demolished  during  the  revolu- 
tionary phrensy.  The  remaining  portlcsi  is  now  converted 
into  a  depot  for  the  flints  for  the  use  of  the  French  nrmv, 
brought  from  the  quarry  of  Meusne,  near  St.  Aignan.  The 
views  from  its  lowers  and  battlements  are  superb. 

A  manufacture  of  Ales,  graters,  and  cemented  steel,  estab- 
lished at  Amhoise  in  1780,  continues  to  flourish,  and  em- 
ployed, in  1K15,  about  IttO  workmen.  It  consumes  annually 
above  200.000  kilog.  of  fine  steel,  its  products  being  estima- 
ted at  '.200,000  packets  of  files,  ditt*  d'Allrmaenr.  50.000 
dozens  do.  after  the  English  fashion,  2000  porn.-,,  do.  ditr* 
ste  Jfurrmberg,  and  0000  e«rrrnux.  The  manufacture  is 
r  the  able  direction  of  M.  St.  Bris.  There  is  also  in  the 
a  manufacture  of  arms,  with  tanneries,  kx.  A  hand- 
wooden  bridge,  with  stone  piers,  erected  in  1824.  con- 
tbe  town  with  its  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
(Hugo,  France  Pittarr*qne,  II..  p.  104,  *c.) 
AMBtMiR,  a  town  of  HiiuJostnn.  in  the  Cnrnatlc,  district 
8.  Areot  108  m.  W.8.W.  Madras,  1st.  12°  50*  N„  long.  78° 
46'  E.  It  In  neat,  and  regularly  built;  the  Inhab..  who  are 
Industrious,  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  castor  oil  for 
exportation.  To  the  left  of  the  town  is  a  lofty  isolated 
mountain,  that  was  formerly  surmounted  by  an  all  but  im- 
pregnable fort;  but  Its  upper  works  have  been  destroyed 
since  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  the 
lower  is  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors. 

AM  BOY-  p.  I.,  Oswego  cn„  N.Y.,  80  m.  E.  Oswego,  137 
W.N.W.  Albany,  386  W.  Watered  by  Pcrtha  and  Salmon 
creeks,  and  contains  two  stores,  two  griim.ii-,  four  saw- 
mills, eleven  schools.  331  scholars.  Pop.  1070. 
A  moot.  Perth,  N  J.,  see  Perth-Ainhov. 
A* boy.  t..  Lucas  eo., O.  It  has  one  (rmfl.  seven  saw- 
mills, five  tchooU,  180  scholar".    Pop.  452. 

AMBOYNA  (Amkun,  Malnv),  an  Island  of  lite  E.  Arrhl 
pelago.  In  its  third  or  E.  division  (Oar/srrf),  belonging  lo 
the  Dutch.  It  lies  In  30  40'  8.  Int. ;  between  128°  and  129° 
E.  long.  S.W.  of  Ccram,  Is  22  m.  in  length,  and  10  In 
breadth  ;  area  4*4  sq.  rn.,  pop.  45.000  (Cannabith,  1837).  Its 
shape  i*  irregular,  being  indented  by  a  long  hay  (Binnen), 
which  divides  it  Into  two  very  unequal  iwrtions,  connected 
by  a  narruw  isthmus.  Surface  mountainous.  It  is  watered 
by  numerous  rivulets,  and  overgrown  everywhere  by  trees 
and  underwood,  interspersed  with  clove  plantations;  Its 
•nil,  a  rich  red  loam,  is  of  a  darker  colour  In  the  valleys, 
and  sometime*  mixed  with  sand;  climnte  healthy,  the  aver- 
age heat  of  the  year  82°  Fah„  the  lowest  temperature  72°  F. 
The  monsoons  occur  regularly,  but  their  effects  are  quite  the 
reVcrse  of  those  experienced  in  Borneo,  and  the  W.  division 
of  this  Archipelago ;  the  E.  monsoon  bringing  rains,  and 
and  Uie  W.  dry  weather.  The  Dutch  appropriated 
'  to  the  culture  of  the  clove,  for  the  production  of 
h  Is  especially  calculated;  and  lo  secure  to  it  n  rnon 
of  this  valuable  product,  barbarously  compel  Uie  de- 
struction of  ttie  trees  In  the  other  islands  subject  to  their 
power.  The  clove  {gemodc,  TSdor  lang.)  thrives  best  in  a 
ditrk  losmy  soli,  but  not  very  near  ihe  sea.  on  hills,  on  sandy 
or  hard  clay  soil,  or  na  sedgy  erounds,  and  requires  much 
care  in  it*  culture.  The  plant  resembles  n  large  pear-tree, 
from  20  u»  40  ft.  In  height    In  the  Molucca!  it  bears  at  seven 
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or  eight  years,  in  Amboyna  not  till  (en  or  twelve  years  old  , 
about  tstc  third  of  the  trees  are  infertile,  the  rest  may  con- 
tinue to  bear  fruit  for  seventy  years.  The  crops  are  gathered 
In  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  they  are  very  unequal  in  different  years, 
but  the  produce  of  each  tree  may  average  from  two  or  throe 
lo  five  pounds;  the  total  annual  produce  Is  snid  formerly  to 
have  been  650,000  pounds.  (Hami'Um.)  Sago  forms  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  very  superior  indigo, 
but  inferior  coffee,  are  also  grown.  8a go  trees  are  sex-en 
years  in  arriving  at  full  growth,  and  last  about  thirty ;  but 
they  arc  generally  cut  down  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  When  in  full  vigour,  they  yield  from  forty-two  to  for- 
ty-six pounds  of  sago  a  year.  The  wild  animals  of  Amboy- 
na  are  deer  and  wild  hogs:  there  are  no  beasts  of  prey,  but 
a  multitude  of  birds  and  serpents.  Buffaloes,  rows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses,  were  brought  thluier  by  the  Portuguese, 
but  cattle  are  rare.  The  inhabitants  are  of  four  distinct 
races,  viz..  1  1.  Horafbras,  the  aborigines,  who  are  in  »  sav- 
age state  and  live  in  the  forests,  whither  they  were  driven 
bv,  2.  Malays,  who  compose  Ihe  bulk  of  the  population  ;  3. 
Chinese,  who  arc  the  principal  merchants;  4.  Europeans, 
mostly  Dutch  1  they  are  expert  fishers,  in  canoes  from 

10  to  20  ft  long ;  in  war  they  use  korokerts,  80  to  100  ft.  In 
length,  and  capable  of  containing  eight)'  men.  Their  hnusesi 
are  of  wood,  roofed  with  palm  leaves,  ruid  are  mostly  of  but 
one  story,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  earthquake*. 
The  prevailing  religion  Is  Mohammedanism,  Introduced 
A.D.  1515;  but  some  of  the  Amboynrse  are  Christians,  and 
bear  Portuguese  names.  The  government  is  dependent  on 
that  of  Baiavin  ;  Its  seat  Is  at  fort  Victoria  ;  the  public  rev- 
enues are  derived  from  a  monopoly  of  arrack,  custom  house 
and  port  duries,  taxes  on  merchandise,  and  licences  to  kwp 
an  inn,  and  kill  pigs.  The  exports  consist  of  cloves,  and 
other  natural  produce ;  the  imports  chiefly  opium,  and  a 
few  European  and  Indian  goods.  (Crattfard,  Indian  Ar- 
ca»>r/.,  iil.,  p.  495-503;  //  >'        E.  I.  Oauttctr.) 

History.— Amboyna  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
gv«se  in  I515.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  In  1607,  and  by 
the  English  in  1615.  The  latter,  who  were  soon  after  ex- 
pelled bv  the  Dutch,  retained  a  factory  In  the  inland,  till 
1622.  The  destruction  of  this  establishment  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  cruellies  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  persons  found  In 
it  afforded  a  theme  for  lengthened  negotiations,  and  for 
much  declamatory  Invective.  At  length,  under  the  vigor- 
ous administration  of  Cromwell,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  make  some  compensation  to  the  descendants  of  thowe 
who  suffered  in  the  "  Amboyna  massacre."  In  1796.  the 
island  was  captured  by  Uie  British,  who  restored  it  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  They  recaptured  it  1810.  and  held  it  till 
1814,  when  it  reverted  once  more  lo  the  Dutch. 

Amboyka.  The  principal  town  in  the  above  Island,  ond 
the  second  In  Importance  belonging  to  the  Dutch  In  Uie  E. 
Archipelago,  on  the  8.E.  side  of  the  bay  of  Binnen.  near  (>  >rt 
Victoria,  in  30  40*  8.  lat.  and  1280  J5'e.  long.  Pop.  7000 
It  Is  regularly  built;  the  streets,  though  not  paved,  are 
broad,  and  intersected  by  many  rivnlets  ;  the  houses,  except- 
ing the  town-house,  which  has  two  stories,  arc  all  of  ouly 
one  story,  constructed  of  wood  and  roofed  with  palm  leaves. 
A  long  esplanade,  reaching  as  far  as  the  fort  Is  hounded  by 
n  handsome  range  of  houses,  and  n  double  row  of  nutmeg 
trw*.  There  are  two  Christian  churches,  a  hospital,  a  fine 
garden,  and  menagerie,  and  several  good  bazars  and  mar- 
kets. Fort  Victoria  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  surrounded  by 
n  ditch,  hut  as  It  is  entirely  commanded  by  two  neighbour- 
ing heights.  It*  best  defence  Is  In  Ihe  difficulty  of  anrhomge 
In  the  contiguous  bay.  -(Sec  Hamilton,  E.  I.  Gazetteer,  p. 
96;  Cannabirk  Jskrbuck,  p.  843.) 

AMBRIKRE8,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Maycnne,  cap. 
ennt.  7  m.  N.  Mnvenne.   Pop.  2434. 

AMBROIX  (ST.).  a  town  of  France, dep.  Card,  cap.  cant, 

11  m.  N.N.E.  Allals.  Pop.  3107.  It  manufactures  coarse 
silk  stockings,  and  has  tanneries,  and  nail  works. 

AMELIA  (nn.  Anuria),  a  city  of  the  Papal  States,  detef. 
Bpnleto.  23  m.  8.W.  Spolcto.  Pop.  5000.  Il  stands  on  a 
small  hill,  is  the  sent  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  1344,  and  ha* 
a  cathedral,  three  churches,  and  some  convents. 

Amelia  was  one  of  the  mrsrt  considerable  and  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Cmhria.  The  frtmous  comedinn,  Sextns  Rosclus,  was 
a  native  of  Amerin,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Cicero 
in  hi*  speech  in  defence  of  Roscius.  It  is  snid  to  have  been 
founded  1045  years  B.C..  And  became  a  colony  under  Au- 
gustus.   ( Cramer'*  .In.  ftalp.  i-  273.) 

Amicus,  rnuntv.  Va..  situated  centrally  In  the  E,  part  of 


the  state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Appomattox  river.  It  had.  In  1840.  6029  neat  cattle.  7708 
sheep,  12.664  swine,  and  pr<iduced  50.637  bushels  of  wheat 
244,785  of  Indian  corn.  1.871.134  pounds  of  tobacco,  6015 
pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  thirteen  stores,  three  flouring  mills, 
eighteen  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  two  academic*,  50  stu- 
dents, seven  schools,  156  scholars.  Pop.  whites  3074.  slaves 
7023.  free  coloured  233 ;  total,  10,320.  Capital.  Amelia. 
Ambua,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Amelia  co-  Va.,  45  m.  B.W.  by 
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W.  Richmond,  162  W.   It  contain!  ■  i 
nti.er  county  buildings,  and  a  few  dwelling*. 

Ami. ti*  UuxDi  Nassavu  cot,  Flor.,  lie* off  tlie  N.K.  coast 
of  the  territory,  between  Ht.  Mary's  and  Nassau  rivers,  and 
k*  15  in.  long  and  4  wide.  The  aoil  is  generally  fertile. 
Fernnndina.  the  former  ea|<ital  of  the  co.,  has  a  good  har- 
bour:.'!ut.!*       Aottrtahlng  than  fbnneriy. 

AMK.MA.  p.  U  Dutches*  co.,  N.  Y, !»  m.  E.N.E.  Pough 
keeps*.  70  8.  by  fc,  Albany,  3tM  W.  Watered  by  tributa- 
ries of  the  Uousataaic  river,  and  contain*  marble  and  mag- 
netic iron  ore.  It  ha*  eight  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  two 
flouring  mills,  four  grist  mill*,  seven  «w  mills.  t«ne  furnace, 
one  academy,  '249  students,  five  aehtanls,  ISO  scholars.  Pop. 
flT9.  It  contains  the  villnge*  of  Amelia,  I'nton,  and  Amc- 
mavlils,  at  the  former  of  which  are  a  pom  office  two  church 
•a,  two  stores,  one  cotton  factory,  one  woollen  factory,  one 
saw-roill,  and  ihtrtt  five  dwelling*.  The  latter  contains 
three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one  Metho- 
dist :  an  academy,  three  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw -in  til, 
forty  dwelling*,  and 


AMERICA,  or  the  New  World  of  the  W.  hemisphere, 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  surpassing  all  the 
other*  io  mssmitiiee,  with  the  exception  of  Aula.  In  which. 


.  it  tc  but  little  inferior.  Thu  vast  continent  Mretr  Il- 
ea X.  and  S.  a  distance  of  about  WOO  m..  or  fnun  about  the 
79d  degree  of  X.  I  .it.  to  cape  Horn,  in  about  560  s.  Int.  It 
at  very  trrernlarl)  shaped,  being  divided  by  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Carribean  sea  into  the  two  enormous  |«ninsulas 
of  X.  and  8.  America,  united  by  the  isthmus  of  Durien,  or 
Panama,  not  more  than  *2P  m.  across.  Where  broadest,  X. 
America,  deluding  Greenland,  is  not  less  than  3500  m. 
acr>-«.  and  8.  America  not  lex*  thun  3310  m.  The  esti- 
mates that  have  been  fonrnd  of  the  area  of  America  differ 
wvnVty.  Balbl  supposes  it  to  amount  tn  11.140.000  sq.  in.  of 
60  m  .  tn  a  dec-  equal  tn  14.790.000  aq.  Eng.  m.  of  00*15  tn  a 
deg.    The  following  estimate,  which  Is  that  given  in  the  ar- 

r.^Bulbi  H;  and^the 
A*****  Yen  6oo 

Srw'h  Anwnra  «v500.0n0 

ten-**  ^  Jutftj     ta  it  ft 

r4  H*iema  i  Strait.  ..... 


This  vast  continent  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
orenns,  the  former  separating  it  from  Kurope  and  Africa, 
and  the  latter  from  Asia  and  Australia,  All  the  dlstin- 
unres  of  the  American  continent  seem  tn  be 
I  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  The  chain  of  the  Andes. 
rrr>  t:..|i,  ,  nil  ,,f  S  \in«-rirn  to  Hi..  i>th<  r,  and  i- 
mder  different  names  through  the  whole  extent 
of  X.  America,  is.  In  point  of  length,  unequalled  by  any 
mountain  chain  in  the  Old  World ;  and  is  far  superior.  In 
respect  of  altitude,  to  the  Alps  and.  every  other  mountain 
system  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  lllmmalaya  only 
excepted.  Trie  plains,  rivers,  bnv*.  lakes.  cataracts,  and 
snresta  of  America  are  of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur. 
Her  mineral  riches  seems  also  to  be  superior  to  those  of  ev- 
ery other  continent :  and  she  possesses  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, from  Ihc  extreme  bent  of  the  torrid  nme  to  the  eter- 
nal winter  of  the  arctic  circle.  It  Is  -angular,  however,  that 
while  inanimate  and  vecctahlc  nature  are  developed  on  so 
grand  a  scale  in  the  New  World,  the  animal  kingdom 
should  be  comparatively  deficient.  The  native  American  it 
probably  inferior  even  m  the  negro.  Of  the  lower  animals, 
neither  the  elephant,  camel,  nor  Hon  is  found  In  America; 
and  it  was  wirinally  destitute  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the 
-fceetv  all  of  which  were  carried  thither  by  Spanish,  British, 
and  other  European  settlers. 

N .  America  U  more  Indented  than  any  other  of  the  great 
ttivisions  of  the  globe,  with  immense  gulfs  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  One  of  the  principal  of  these,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
continent,  consists  of  what  Balbi  has  not  unaptly  called  the 
sea  of  the  Esquimaux,  from  Its  coasts  being  everywhere  oc- 
evp>ed  with  tribes  belonging  to  that  peculiar  race.   It  con- 


sort- of^rw-ogreat  divisions,  ^DnvU's  ^traits  and  Bnffin's  bay. 


been  recently  discovered.  The  navigation  of 
sens  and  lateta  area  at  the  roost  favourable  seasons.  Is  ex- 
xemely  dtrVnft.  from  their  being  constantly  encumbered 
with  We :  and  it  is  only  during  a  short  period  of  the  year 
thai  it  can  he  attempted.  The  next  grent  inlet  of  the  sea  on 
(he  Amerirar  coast  is  the  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence,  so  railed 
from  the  great  river  of  that  name  which  falls  into  Its  8.W. 
•strc-mltr.  Passing  over  the  numerous  Inlets  and  noble 
sssTS  on  the  roast  of  the  I'nlted  States,  we  come  to  the  gulf 
«f  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  sea.   This  vast  Mediterranean 


AMERICA. 

is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
and  the  Greater  and  Leaser  Antilles,  or  the  West  Indian  Is! 
and*.  The  latter  are,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  Florida; 
and  are.  it  is  probable,  the  only  remaining  points  of  what 
was  once  a  broad  bell  of  land,  which  has  been  broken  to 
pieces  and  partly  submerged  id  some  of  those  tremendous 
convulsions  to  which  tlie  earth  has  been  subject.  But,  how 
ever  this  may  be,  tins  great  Inland  K«  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  peninsula  of  Vucatnn  and  cape  Bt.  Antonio, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  approach 
within  a  com|iaraUvely  fliort  distance  of  each  other ;  that  lo 
the  N.  being  called  the  gulf  of  Maiden,  and  Unit  to  the  8. 
the  Carribean  sea.  or  the  sea  of  the  Antilles.  The  Isthmus 
of  Pftnama  m  at  the  extreme  8.  limit  of  the  latter,  in  about 
the  Pih  deg.  of  N.  Int.  It  is  believed  that  it  Would  be  by  no 
means  difficult  to  cut  a  canal  across  this  isthmus,  and  con 
sequently  to  unite  lite  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.*  The 
gulf  of  California,  separating  the  peninsula  of  that  name 
from  the  main  land,  is  the  most  important  Inlet  of  the  sea 
on  the  W.  const  of  X.  America. 

8.  America  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  fmni  of  Its 
roasts  to  Africa.  It  is  much  more  compact  than  X.  Amer- 
ica, and  is  comparatively  little  indented  by  anus  of  the  *ca. 
The  great  rivens  Amaiton,  La  Plata,  Para,  Ottnoco,  *tc, 
may,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  inland  was; 
and  are,  in  some  respects,  more  serviceable  than  the  latter. 
The  W.  coast  of  America,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Andes, 
has  but  few  gulfs ;  and  is,  in  great  pan,  all  but  destitute  of 
harbours.  The  8.  extremity  of  8.  America,  or  the  country 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  is  properly  an  archipelago,  being  sepa- 
rated from  tiic  continent  by  the  narrow  and  winding  stral 
of  Magellan,  or  Miignlhncns. 

.ifovwfdtNjr. — Humboldt  lias  shown  that  all  the  high  ele- 
vations of  the  New  World  belong  tn  that  great  chain  w  hicli, 
under  different  denominations,  extends  troin  ono  of  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  oilier,  along  its  western  const,  over  a  space 
of  no  less  thnn  10.000  m. !  The  American  i 
however,  be  divided  into  rigAt  systems,  or  i 
three  of  whkh  belong  to  H.,  and  three  tu  N.  America; 
one  each  in  the  West  Indian  and  Arctic  archipelagoes. 

1st.  Of  those  systems,  that  of  the  Andes,  or  Peruvian  sys- 
tem, from  the  highest  mountains  being  in  the  country  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  Peru,  is  by  far  the  most  gigan- 
tic. This  vast  chain  of  mountains  commences  at  cape 
Horn,  in  about  the  50ih  deg.  of  8.  Int.,  and  following  pretty 
closely  the  line  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  to  which 
it  forms  as  it  were  a  huge  bulwark,  stretches  N.  to  the  bay 
of  Panama,  in  about  the  'Jth  deg.  of  N.  lat.  But  at  Popayan, 
In  about  24°  N.  1st.,  the  chain  is  divided  into  three 
ridges,  of  which  the  most  westerly  lakes  die  direction  abo 
mentioned,  while  that  farthest  sn  the  E  follows  a  N.E.  • 
rectkin,  terminating  a  little  to  the  £.  of  lake 
The  name  tenli! tern,  sometimes  given  to  the  e 
belongs  properly  only  to  the  highest  ridge.  In 
chain  consists  only  of  one  ridge,  and  in  other*  of  two  or  three, 
enclosing  Alpine  valleys  of  a  vast  height  and  sometimes  of 
great  extent.  It  has,  next  to  the  lllmmalaya  chain,  the 
highest  summits  known  tn  exist ;  and  its  mean  elevation 
may  be  taken  at  from  10,000  tu  1*2,000  ft.  Chun  horn  zo,  near 
Quito,  '21,400  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  Amies;  but  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Pcntlnnd  have  shown  thai  it  is  far  sur- 
passed In  altitude  by  Zorata  and  Uimani.  near  lake  Titicnca. 
which  respectively  rise  lo  the  prodigious  elevation  of 

•  Ths  subject  «f  s  ship  caasl  xns  lbs  Isdunss  of  Danes  or  Fssaan  ass 
tone  rnsaeed  the  at'intim  of  rvrtertinc  men.  sin!  rccrotty  trne  rmrc  hire 
bnm  esptared.  Owe  of  ibess  m  by  the  river  Mb  Juan,  m  hick  eniera  into  lbs 
Caribbean  era,  thence  through  lake  Nirarajtia,  tod  theses  by  caul  in  ths 
Pacific  ocean-    Front  the  inou'h  of  the  rleer  m  the  lake  it  79  aiiles. 


Nirarajr.ua  i«  95  si.  kskf  soil  In  IN  broadVai  i«rt  about  30  tn  brn»tt,  »i>n  as 
aarratrs  osti'h  o«  15  fathonta  of  stater.  Ths  anal  trust  the  take  t„  ibe  facie 
would  he  16  8-3  ta.  la  IS»  dislSSSW,  Itao  deep  cvunp  aol  «  Uumd,  the 
w!k<I<!  3  tn.  in  lemrth.  would  be  txtniirnl.  The  wna  of  the  sacrnti  tma,  the 
Pacific  to  lake  Nicaragua  wouMbe  (047  (ret  5  isrhn ;  of  thedocenl,  SllOlcrt 
2  loches.  The  bmhi  of  the  lake  shove  the  Pacific,  at  low  wa'er,  it  if*  f«*t 
S  uarbsa.  Ths  riser  Sss  Juan  has  raptda.  hut  no  fal la ;  and  kr  nrmnaiag 
aonrir  oba'rucltofuv.  or  by  daaua  and  lock*.  rovM  bp  made  na«  ijrable  ft<r  vewcla 
of  a  ttffe  ctast,  or  s  canal  could  lie  cntutt  itrted  aloof  tta  harder.  The  cost 
of  thu  (rest  work  at  est  i  aaa  ltd  st  front  20  to  2',  miltxwa  of  dot  (an.  It  ilnar 
acpean,  that  tl  i  osl  of  Int  than  twice  thai  of  the  trntoa  Wairr  wnrka 
oi  the  City  of  New-Ydrk.  thu  crcat  work  ai«bt  br  cnnafrocied  ;  ; 
but  ihe  ut.act1lrd  Hale  <(  the  country  throush  which  it  ! 
it  for  many  yean.   (See  Sttplmi'i  /ttcusenfj  of  Ttamt  in  ) 


yytanv.  <S 
eoi.  L,  p.  dl0.> 

The  French  are  said  to  hare  esplond  a  mule  in  New-fSrenwia.  which 
would  require  moch  leaa  labour  and  rrpemw.  *Ldr  Huntbntdl  i,  aatd  w>  have 
nude  a  crianmunicatton  to  the  AcaaWssy  of  Science*  si  Parts,  is  Ore-  I  MX 
Stalin*  thai  the  lataur  of  ruitinc  a  canal  arrow  the  iarbatui  of  Paoaitu  n  ad 
taurine  rapidty.  that  the  nominwaion  apf»inlrd  b»  the  rotrmmrrit  of  New 
OrenatU  haa  fin-hrd  their  exsnnnalion,  sod  Bed  Iset  the  chain  of  Ute  C<mV 
leraa  k  hrukcit  throtarh  by  a  .alley,  Utourable  to  the  fn,p  of  uni-.o.  ibe 
two  ocean. ;  and  thai  the  eicatarton.  beside,  the  men,  uhtrh  cml.i  L. 
sasde  seailabfe,  would  sot  reread  If  1 1  m.  is  letajfk;  sad  that  the  total 
lesrlh  of  Ibe  canal  woul  l  be  49  St.,  sad  cc-ulij  lie  (nn**  rvf  '•*,!  In  a  *  I  •  , 
pewter  of  ertseU  of  IIUXI  oe  14'Hl  Inn.  burden,  (nr  leaa  Dun  there  millr* 
dollar*,  or  Ira.  than  one  third  ths  coal  of  lbs  Crofna  Wawr-wtekt.  law  Is 
hour  and  esnrnw,  fnn'leetl.  raployrd  as  diwuter  a  nortb-tteel  lauuee  be 
*X  aince  hare  cotuplMwl  the  -orh.-J.ocr  /if 
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25,1V)  ft.  (nearly  10,000  ft.  higher  than  Mont  Blanc)  and 
94,000  ft.  (See  A «» i>»«.)  ad.  The  system  of  Ln  Parime,  or 
Guyana,  embraces  the  mountains  scattered  over  the  Im- 
mense Island  formed  by  the  Orinoco,  Casalqulari,  Rio  Ne- 
gro, and  Amazon.  It  consists  of  an  irregular  group  of 
mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  plains,  savannas, 
and  Immense  forests.  The  Sierra  de  Pari  in  c  may  be  re- 
garded as  its  principal  chain.  The  peak  of  Duida,  8318  ft 
in  height.  Is  the  culminating  point  of  the  chain  and  of  the 
whole  system.  3d.  The  Brazilian  system,  embracing  the 
i  that  lie  between  Amazon,  Paraguay,  and  Bio  de 


la  Plata.  The  Sierra  de  Espinhazo  is 
chain.  It  traverses,  under  different  denominations,  the 
provinces  of  Bah  I  a,  Mlnas-GeroCa,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  San 
Paulo,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  San 
Pedro.  Its  culminating  points  arc  Itambe  and  the  Sierra  da 
Piedade,  nearly  (1000  ft.  high,  ln  the  province  of  Minas- 
(>era's.  4th.  In  N.  America,  the  principal  mountain  sys 
tern  Is  that  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  and  Borky  mountains, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.  In 
Mexico,  It  la  divided  Into  three  distinct  ridges ;  within 
which,  between  the  parallels  of  19°  an. I  £4°  N.lat,  are  im- 
mense plateaus  elevated  to  the  height  of  between  6000  and 
901)0  ft.  The  central  cordlllera  of  Mexico  stretches  N.  10° 
W.  from  the  25th  to  the  3Hih  deg.  int.,  separating  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  flowing  S.K.  from  those  of  the 
Colorado,  flowing  8.W.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  ridge  In 
Mexico,  are  the  volcanoes  of  Fneateneil.  17,080  ft.,  and  Oro- 
enba.  10,365  ft.  From  about  the  38th  deg.  the  ridge,  which 
then  begins  to  be  called  the  Bocky  Mountains,  stretches  V 
28°  H\.  Oil  it  terminate*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
river,  on  the  Arctic  sea,  in  about  the  60th  deg.  of  I  at  and 
13tth  deg.  of  VV.  long.  Some  peaks  in  this  chain,  between 
52°  and  53°,  are  said  to  be  nrarly  16,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  others  between  37°  and  30°.  have  been  as- 
certained to  be  from  10,000  to  ia,000  ft.  in  height.  We  have 
no  accurate  information  respecting  the  height  of  the  passes 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  nor  of  the  altitude  of  their  hose 
above  the  sea ;  but  on  their  E.  side  Is  a  very  extensive  tract, 
dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a  desert.  5th.  Parallel  to  the  Bocky 
mountains,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of 
mountains  ran*  N.  from  the  peninsula  of  California,  till  It  is 
lost  in  Bussian  America.  This  chain,  which  has  been  call- 
ed by  Humboldt  the  Callfornlan  Maritime  Alps,  increases 
In  altitude  as  it  gets  farther  N.  Mount  Hood,  near  the  45th 
deg.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  river.  Is  soid 
to  be  about  16,000  ft.  high  ;  and  mount  St.  Helen's,  about  a 
degree  farther  N.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Columbia,  has  an  el- 
evation of  14.000  ft.  Mount  Pairweather,  in  the  59th  deg., 
is  also  14.000  ft.  high,  and  mount  St.  Kilos,  the  loftiest  In  the 
chain,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  about  17,000  ft.  The  last  | 
two  are  volcanoes.  Between  the  Bocky  mountains  and  the 
Maritime  Alps,  Is  an  extensive  prairie  tract,  700  m.  In  length, 
by  from  100  to  aOO  m.  In  breadth.  The  Bocky  mountains  and  | 
the  Maritime  Alps  are  connected  by  a  ridge  In  about  the  43d 
deg.  int..  dividing  the  waters  which  now  (low  N.  to  the  Co- 
lumbia I  Mini  those  which  how  8.  to  the  Colorado.  6th.  The 
mountains  K.  of  the  Mississippi  do  not  at  all  approach  the 
Bocky  mountains  in  magnitude.  They  are  included  in  what 
Is  called  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  system,  extending  in 
a  N.E.  by  N.  direction  from  Alabama,  on  the  N.  confines  of 
Georgia,  to  the  bonks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  about  1300 
m.  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  100  m.  The  White 
mountains  of  New- Hampshire.  7300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  the  highest  in  this  range,  which  Is  crossed  by 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  immense  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  lies  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Alleghany 
i- hums.  7th.  Balbi  proposes  to  embrace,  under  the  denom- 
ination of  Arctic  system,  all  the  mountains  that  arc  already, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  discovered  within  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelago. The  culminating  points  of  that  system,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  at  present  known,  ore  the  Com  du  Cerf,  in  Green- 
land, the  height  of  which  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but 
which  is  probably  above  8000  ft.,  and  the  Acraefl  Taekull, 
la  Iceland,  6649  ft.  8th.  The  system  of  the  Antilles  em- 
braces the  mountains  in  the  archipelago  of  that  name.  Its 
culminating  points  are,  the  Anton-Sepo,  in  Hayu.  nearly 
9000  ft.  In  height ;  and  the  Sierra  de  Cobre,  in  Cuba,  the 

i  of  which  attain  about  the  same  bright, 
terica  has  a  great  variety  of  plateaus, 
for  their  prodigious  elevation,  and  others  for 
i  extent  Under  the  former  are  Included  the 
plateau  of  Titteaca,  divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  18,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  above  13,000  ft.  The  populous  and  well-cultivated 
plateau  of  Quito  is  elevated  about  9600  ft. ;  and  the  exten- 
sive plateau  or  table-land  of  Anahuac,  in  Mexico,  from  6000 
to  9000  ft.  Among  the  latter,  or  those  principally  remarka- 
ble for  their  extent,  may  be  mentioned  the  central  plateau 
of  S.  America,  embracing  the  vast  province  of  MattoGrosso, 
with  parts  of  Goyaz  and  Son  Pauto.  In  Brazil,  the  whole  of 


and  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Chlquitos  and  Mazes  In  Bo- 
livia.  Its  elevation  varies  from  about  750  to  1380  feet. 

Valeanoti. —  America  has  a  great  number  of  volcanoes, 
and  some  of  the  inotf  elevated  volcanic  mountains  In  the 
world.  The  departments  of  Die  ./Equator  and  of  Cauca  in 
Columbia,  the  status  of  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and  Gua- 
temala in  central  America,  Chill,  Bussian  America,  and  Ice- 
land in  Danish  America,  contain  a  great  number  of  voles 
noes.   The  most  remarkable  volcanic  mountains  ore,  Co 


topoxi.  Sanguay,  and  Ptchlnchn  ln  the  Columbian  depart- 
ment of  the  /Equator ;  Pasto,  Sotara.  and  Purace.  to  that  of 
Couca;  Gnagua-Plitina,  or  the  volcano  of  Arcquipa,  and 


Sfhama  in  Peru ;  the  volcanoes  of  Copiapo,  Chiton,  Amoco, 
in i.i  Peteroa,  In  Chill ;  those  of  Socotnnsco,  Guatemala,  off 
Fuego,  Agua,  Paraya,  San  Salvador,  Granada,  and  Teliea, 
near  St.  Leon,  of  Nicaragua,  In  central  America;  Popocate- 
petl, or  the  volcano  of  Pueblo,  Ctllatepetl,  or  the  volcano  of 
Orizaba,  the  volcano  of  Cnlima,  and  that  of  Xorullo,  In  the 
Mexican  confederation;  SL  Ellas  and  Falrweather,  In  '.he 
Califomlan  Alps;  the  two  volcanoes  of  the  peninsula  of 
Aloshka,  and  those  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  with  Hekla, 
and  others  In  Iceland. 

Plaint. — In  no  other  port  of  the  world  are  the  plains  so 
vast  The  Immense  space  from  the  outlet  of  the  Macken- 
zie river  to  the  Delta  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  bstween  the 
central  chnin  of  the  Mexlcon  system  and  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  the  Alleghany,  forms  the  largest  plain,  not  of  \ 


only,  but  of  the  world  ;  It  embraces  the  basins  of  t 
slssippi,  the  St  LowTence.  Churchill  or  Nelson,  aln 
whole  basin  of  the  Missouri,  nearly  the  whole  basins  of  the 
Suskatchawan  and  Mackenzie  river,  and  the  entire  basin  of 
the  Coppermine  river.  Four  fifths  of  that  portion  of  Oils 
vast  plain,  which  ties  beyond  the  &Oth  deg.  of  lot.  Is  a 
bleak  and  barren  waste  overspread  with  Innumerable  lake*, 
and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  N.  Asia ;  but  Its  more 
southerly  portion,  or  that  lying  W.  of  (he  Alleghany  chain, 
and  N.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  differs  widely  ln  character 
from  the  other,  being  well  wooded  and  fertile  on  die  K.  sidta, 
bare  but  not  infertile  in  the  middle,  and  becoming  almost  at 
desert  in  the  extreme  W.  The  second  great  plain  of  the 
New  Continent  is  that  of  the  Amazon :  It  embraces  the 
whole  central  part  of  S.  America,  comprising  more  than 
half  Brazil,  with  jouth-west  Columbia,  the  eastern  part  of. 
the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bolivia  ;  iu 
limits  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  middle  and  low- 
er ports  of  the  immense  bnsin  of  the  Amazon  and  Toeontin. 
The  plain  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  extends  between  the  Andea 
and  their  principal  branches,  and  tho  mountains  of  Brazil, 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  straits  of  Magellan.  It  em- 
braces the  southwest  part  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  the  country 
of  the  ChlquiUM,  Chaco,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Bio  de  In  Plata,  the  state  of  Uruguay,  and  Pa- 
tagonia. A  large  portion  of  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Bio  de  la  Plata.  The  plain  of 
the  Orinoco,  embracing  the  Llanos  of  New  (i  ran  ail  a  and 
Venezuela  in  Columbia,  extends  from  Coquets  to  the  mouth 
of  die  Orinoco,  along  the  Guaviare,  Mela,  and  lower  Orino- 
co. In  some  of  the  flat  parts  of  America  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory ore  met  with,  which,  in  respect  of  aridity  of  soil,  and  of 
the  sand  by  which  they  are  covered,  may  be  compared  to 
of  Asia  and  Africa.   The  roost  remarkable  and 


extensive  of  these  tracts,  are  I 
occupying  a  great  part  of  the  N.E.  plateau  of  Brazil ;  the 
desert  af  Atacoma,  extending,  with  some  interruptions,  along 
lite  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Tnrapaeo  in  Peru,  to  Copiapo  In 
Chill;  and  the  desert  of  Ntitinl,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Bocky 
mountains,  between  the  upper  Arkansas  and  Poduka,  form- 
ing part  of  the  central  plain  of  N.  America. 

Th*  Hirer i  af  America  are  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  afiording  facilities  of 
Internal  communication  of  vast  importance,  and  quite  un 
equalled  anywhere  else.  The  principal  are  the  Amazon. 
Mississippi,  Plata,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Orinoco.  The  Ama- 
zon flows  E.  through  the  broadest  part  of  8.  America,  hav- 
ing its  rmbou cAurc  under  the  equator.  Its  entire  course  la 
estimated  at  about  4700  in.,  and  it  has  several  tributaries, 
larger  than  the  Wolga  or  the  Danube.  Uninterrupted  by 
either  rocks  or  shallows,  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  to  the  E.  foot  of  the  Andes,  o  distance,  in  a 
direct  line,  of  above  3000  m.  from  the  sea  ;  and  though  civ- 
ilization has  as  yet  made  little  or  no  progress  In  the  vast  and 
fertile  regions  through  which  it  flows,  there  con  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  destined  to  become  as  it  were  a  great  highway  for 
many  powerful  nations ;  and  to  have  Us  bonks  thickly  set 
with  populous  towns  and  emporiums. 

The  Mississippi,  taken  In  connexion  with  uie  Missouri,  the 
largest  and  most  Important  stream,  flows  from  N.  to  8.,  fall- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  about  100  m.  below  New-Or 
leans.  Its  course,  including  windings,  exceeds  4300  m  ; 
many  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  Arkansas,  Bed  River.  Ohio 
tec,  are  of  great  magnitude ;  and  It  drains  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  basins  in  the  world.    It  Is 
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ITTO  m.  in  a  d^eet  line  from  its  mouth  ;  and  though  civiliza- 
tion lias  onlj  begun  to  strike  its  roots  and  scatter  if  seed*  tn 
the  wide  reg  ions  through  which  it  flows,  It  hi  already  a  well 
frequented  channel  of  communication.  But  the  boldest 
flight*  f*T  imagination  can  hardly  figure  what  the  Mississippi 
will  he.  when  the  rich  and  fruitful  countries  on  its  bunks, 
and  those  of  its  affluents,  are  all  fully  peopled,  and  making 
asc  of  its  waters  to  send  nbroadhlhrlr  surplus  products,  and 

E..  w  the  grand  channel  of  communication  to  a  very  large 
porum  of  5.  America-  Ita  coarse  may  be  estimated  at  about 
iSOO  m. ;  and  its  basin  is  Inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Amazon 
or  the  Mississippi. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  connected  takes,  or  rather 
great  inland  va«,  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the  largest  freshwa- 
ter system  in  the  world.  Including  the  lakes.  Its  course  ex- 
ceeds 9000  tn.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  equality  of  Its  cur- 
rent- which  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

The  Orinoco  has  a  course  of  about  1  WO  tn.,  and  carries  to 
the  *ea  an  immense  body  of  water.  There  Is  a  water  com- 
munication between  one  of  its  affluents,  the 
the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 
Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Andes,  and  of  their  pro 
in  N.  America,  being  generally  within  a  eompara 
t  distance  of  the  W.  count,  there  Is  not.  in  most 
i.  room  in  the  intervening  space  for  the  formation  of  any 
great  river.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious 
iensth  of  the  W.  coast,  it  only  receives  two  large  rivers,  and 
the-*-  nut  of  the  first  class ;  the  Bio  Colorado,  falling  into 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  California,  and  the  Columbia  or 
Oregon.   Their  course  may  be  estimated  at  about  1100  m. 


their  enumeration  is  almost  Impossible.  ' 
a  most  important  feature  in  the  physical 


The  Mackenzie  is  the  only  great  river  flowing  into  the 
Arctic  sea.   It  has  a  N.N.W.  course;  it  is  connected  by  a 
1  of  lakes  and  tributary  streams  wish  lake  Superior,  and 
'   with  the  St  Lawrence. 
—No  port  of  the  world  has  so  rnanr  lakes  as  N. 
especially  that  portion  between  4**  and  67*  lat, 
be  justly  called  the  lake  region.   It  presents 
I  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface 
:  so  many  smaller  lakes  and  morasses,  that 
These  lakes  ..  u 
_  geography  of  the 

few  World.  In  the  rainy  season,  several  of  them  overflow 
their  bonks ;  and  temporary  communications  are  then  estnb- 
t>-h"d  between  rivers  whose  embouchures  are  frequently  at 
immense  distances  from  each  other.  Some  of  these  com- 
■numrati'ias  are  permanent;  as,  for  Instance,  that  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Churchill  with  the  Mackenzie  river.  The 
lakes  of  N.  America  am,  lake  Superior.  Michigan. 
.  ft.  Clair.  Erie,  and  Ontario.  These,  which  are  till 
their  superfluous  waters  by 
crvolr  of  fresh  wa- 
(8ee  the  titles  for 
a  full  description  of  these  lakes.)  The  next  In  size  and  im- 
portance arf  lakes  Winnipeg,  Athahasco.  Great  Slave  lake, 
and  Great  Bear  lake,  stretching  N.N.W.  from  lake  Superior 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and  forming  as  it 
were  a  continuation  of  the  Canadian  lakes.  There  are  some 
emsitlerable  lakes  ta  the  Mexican  states  ;  and  the  com  par 
rhrly  sm.i/l  lakes  of  Tezeaeo,  Xochimilcn,  fcc..  In  the  val- 
•ev  of  Mctiro,  are  remarkable  for  their  elevated  situation, 
dVi*  vicinity  to  the  capital,  and  the  superb  works  under- 
taken to  prevent  the  damage  caused  by  their  frequent  over- 
The  lake  Nicaragua,  m  central  America,  is  Ve-  I 
;  the  beauty  of  lis  scenery.  Its  volcanoes.  | 
tg  the  basis  of  the  works  projected  for 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  limited  size 
sf  the  principal  lakes  of  8.  America,  striklnglv  contrasts 
with  the  dimensions  of  those  of  N.  America.  The  lake  of 
TittracA,  tiv  large*  and  most  celebrated  of  the  8.  American 
takes,  is  situated  near  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Bolivia,  or  up- 
per Peru,  in  an  Alpine  valley  surrounded  by  ridges  of  the 
Andes.  It  covers  an  area  of  above  4000  sq.  m.,  and  is  ele- 
vated 1 17U3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea !  Mancn  Capac 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  banks  of  this  lake.  The 
bnV.rjs  of  the  Bio  Colorado,  or  Mcndoza.  and  Rio  Negro, 
pr'  -  '  -»  v.-t-iI  v«  r>  1  iIithivo  lakes;  bill  these  arr-  realty 
rather  vTtst  morasses,  than  lakes  properly  so  called. 

Irl*m4t. — A  multitude  of  Islands  belong  tn  America.  We 
shall  briefly  notice  the  principal.  In  the  order  of  the  seas  In 
1  they  are  situated.  In  the  Atlantic  ocean  are,  the  ar- 
of  St.  Lawrence  or  of  Newfoundland,  at  the 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence;  its  principal  Islands  are 
Mesvfoundlaoi  AntieosrJ.  Prince  Edward's  island,  and  cape 
Bretf-r..  TV  treat  Columbian  archipelago,  or  Antilles,  com 
■only  called  the  West  Indies,  comprises  a  great  number  of 
■sT.mris  and  serondarv  groups,  lying  between  the  peninsula 
ef  Florida  and  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  Its  chief  islands 
ate.  Cuba.  Hani,  or  St-  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rico, 
1  the  greater  Antilles :  St.  Cruz,  Antigua,  CuAdaloupe, 


Martinlco,  SL  Lucia,  Barhadoea,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trial 
dad,  and  several  others,  called  the  smaller  Antilles,  The 
Lucayos,  or  Bahama  islands,  a  vast  secondary  group,  are 
situated  to  the  N.  of  Cuba.   Towards  the  southern  extrem 
Ity  of  the  New  Continent,  are  the  Falkland  or  Matmiine  lit 
amis,  which  hnve  no  fixed  Inhabitants;  In  the  southern 
ocean  Is  the  archipelago  of  Magellan  and  Terra  del  Fur-go, 
the  most  southerly  Inhabited  part  of  the  world    By  its  po 
sition.  at  the  extremity  of  America,  it  Iwlongs  as  much  to 
the  ocean,  to  which  we  have  assign.d  it,  as  to  either  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  ocean. 

The  Antarctic  archipelago,  or  Antartlc  lands,  under  which 
denomination  we  include  all  the  islands  situated  beyond  56^ 
S.  I :■  t .  next  claims  attention.  The  greater  part  of  these  isl- 
ands have  been  recently  discovered;  they  are  all  uninhab- 
ited, are  mostly  covered  with  lee.  and  are  Important  only  to 
i\  hale  and  seal  fishers.  The  most  remarkable  Islands  and 
groups  are,  the  Island  of  Bt  Peter,  called  by  Cook,  S.  Geor- 
gia ;  the  archipelago  of  Sandwich,  Ihe  Orkneys,  H.  Shetland, 
Trinity  Island,  the  small  Islands  of  Alexander  I.  and  Peter 
I. ;  being  at  present  the  most  southerly  of  the  known  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Pacific  ocean  has  also  a  multitude  of  isl- 
ands, lying  tn  groups,  of  which  we  con  only  notice  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dins,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Patagonia ;  the  Campann  and  Madre  de  Dios  ore  the 
largest  of  these  islands:  the  archipelago  of  Chlloe.  situated 
to  the  8.  of  Chill,  to  which  It  belongs,  and  of  which  Chiloe 
island  Is  the  largest:  the  archipelago  of  Gallopagos,  situated 
under  the  equator,  about  500  m.  W.  from  the  roost  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  which  has  no  stationary  Inhabitants:  the  nrch*- 
pelagn  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  comprising  a  great  mint 
ber  of  islands,  and  that  of  King  George  III.,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  N.  America,  with  the  Aleutian  archipelago  In  Bus- 
don  America.  In  Bchring's  sea,  are  the  group  of  Pribylof 
and  Nounivok,  belonging  to  Russia.  The  Arrtic  ocean  pre- 
sents a  vast  number  of  islands,  the  majority  of  which,  pre- 
viously to  the  late  voyage  of  discovery,  were  regardetl  as 
parti*  of  the  American  continent    Ballii  proposes,  to  give  to 

Arrtic  arehi|ielagi»f  and  to  subdivide  them  ns  follows :  E.  or 


Danish  Arctic  lands,  comprising  the  great  group  of  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  Jan  Mayen's 
island,  without  stationary  inhabitants ;  the  W.  or  English 


Arctic  lands,  extending  tn  the  W.  and  N.  of  Baffin's  and 
Hudson's  bays,  the  principal  groups  of  which  ore,  N.  De- 
von, N.  Georgia,  with  Ihe  Islands  of  Comwallis,  Melville. 
«tc. ;  and  the  archipelago  of  Baffin — Parry,  with  the  island* 
Cockburo,  Southampton.  New-Galloway,  axe. 

The  Climate  of  America  Is  nearly  as  relebmted  for  the 
predominance  of  cold  as  that  of  Africa  for  the  predominance 
of  heat  With  the  exception  of  the  limited  space  along  Its 
W.  shore,  between  the  Andes  In  the  S.,  and  the  maritime 
Alps  in  the  N..  the  temperature  of  the  New  World,  In  the 
is  everywhere  inferior  to  that  of  the  Old. 


r  geographical  position,  we  should 
iperate,  are  exposed  to  long  and 
rh  they  are  wholly  covered  w  ith 


suppose  to  be  mild  and  temperate,  1 
severe  winters,  during  which  they  are  wholly  < 
snow  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  entire  continent  of  N.  Amer- 
ica above  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  is  all  but  uninhabitable. 
Even  In  the  45th  parallel,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Canadhxr 
lakes,  frost  is  continuous  for  more  than  six  months.  Oeca 
slonal  frosts  occur  as  low  down  the  Atlantic  coast  n.«  the 
confines  of  Florida,  near  the  30th  deg.  of  lat,  in  the  parallel 
of  Morocco,  Cairo,  and  Suez.  This  predominance  of  cold 
is  no  doubt  oscribablc  tn  a  great  variety  of  causes ;  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  may  be  placed  the  extraordi- 
nary elevation  of  the  soil.  Not  only  Is  the  continent  tra 
versed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  immense  chains 
of  mountains  covered  with  per|ietual  snow,  but  in  many 
parts,  as  in  Mexico  and  Columbia,  very  extensive  plains  are 
found  at  on  elevation  of  from  6000  to  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  !  Thus  the  plain  of  Quito,  Immediately  on 
der  the  equator,  has  an  elevation  of  above  9(500  feet,  and  Ita 
mean  temperature  is  said  not  to  exceed  53°  Fahr.  In  some 
parts,  where  the  plateaus  rise  rapidly,  there  Is  often,  within 
a  few  leagues,  an  extraordinary  change  of  temperature. 
At  Vera  Cruz  and  Guayaquil,  for  example,  on  the  borders 
of  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  Quito,  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  heat  is  often  quite  oppressive.  These  dif- 
ferent climates  have  different  vegetable  productions.  "  Hence 
the  traveller  Journeying  down  the  deep  descent  of  one  of 
these  magnificent  ravines  (leading  from  the  plateau  of  Mex 
Ico),  through  forests  of  birches,  oaks,  nnd  pines,  finds  him 
the  level  shores  of  the  Rio  Alvnrado,  sur 
by  palms,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  teeing  the  an 

Alpine  regions  and 
ere*,  mingled  togeth 
ling  in  the  vicinity  of 
monkeys;  humming-birds  returning  periodically  from  the 
borders  of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  N.  bunting  and  soft- 
feathered  titmice,  to  nestle  near  parrots ;  and  our  common 
European  whistling  ducks  and  test,  swimming  in  lakes  which 


tmal  products  of  the  N.  and  8.,  of  the 
tropics,  nay  of  the  E.  and  W.  hcmlsphi 
er.   Wolves  of  northern  aspect  dwellli 
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swarm  with  mrcnn  and  Hrnr.il  inn  parTas  and  boubilU."— (Sr« 
Richardson's  Zoology  of  N.  America,  In  the  Sttfa  Report  of 
■  A.  British  Association,  p.  135.) 

In  addition  to  in  vast  mountain  chains,  and  the  prodigious 
elevation  of  many  of  its  plateaus,  the  lower  temperature  of 
America  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  great  indentation  of 
the  sea  between  N.  and  8.  America,  and  the  want  of  exten- 
sive sandy  de*erts  in  the  tropical  reg ions,  easily  Impregnated 
with  heuL  The  place  of  the  latter  in  the  African  continent 
*  here  occupied  by  vast  forests,  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  immense  rivers.  The  forest*,  however,  are  not  confined 
ui  tlie  tropical  regions ;  they  extend  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  continent,  powerfully  diminishing  the  influence 
of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  earth,  and  pr«  ally  m<  rcaslng  its 
•uoWurc.  A  strong  and  abundant  s/egetati'm,  tin'  result  of 
its  greater  humidity,  is,  in  fact,  the  disttiigui-hing  character- 
<»tic  of  the  New  World. 

We  may  add,  with  respect  In  N.  America,  that  while  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  reaches 
tar  witliin  the  Arctic  circle,  where  it  also  attains  to  a  great 
breadth.  The  N.W.  wind  prevails  during  winter.  This 
eepmg  over  a  desolate  country,  overspread  with 
,  forests,  frozen  lakes,  and  mountains  burled  under 
snows,  contracts  on  iuteiue  degree  of  rold,  and  in  its 
southward,  passing  over  a  wilderness,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  forests  from  the  solar  rays,  its  original 
character  is  in  no  respect  changed.  It  slowly  yields  to  the 
dominion  of  the  climate,  and  retains  its  temperature  long 
after  it  has  penetrated  into  the  regious  of  heat.  Throughout 
N.  America  the  X.  wind  is  accordingly  fell  to  be  keen  anil 
piercing.  It  increases  the  rigour  of  the  seasons  in  the  more 
northerly  regions,  and  extends  the  Influence  of  winter  far 
Into  those  latitudes,  which,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  are 
blessed  with  perpetual  spring.  The  countries  lying  within 
the  tropics  are  exposed  to  the  Inroads  of  the  northern  blasts ; 
and  the  great  heats  fell  at  Vera  Cruz  and  11  a v anna  are 
often  suddenly  reduced  by  strata  of  cold  air  brought  by  the 
N.  winds  from  Hudson's  bay.  These  winds  blow  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  frequently  bursting  forth  In  tremendous  hur- 
ricanes, and  cooling  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  Havan 
na  the  centigrade  thermometer  falls  to  0.  or  32°  Fab.,  and 
at  Vera  Cruz  It  falls  to  16°.  or  to  (HP  Fnh.  At  Zacntecas, 
within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  frequently  froze  hard  in  the 
winter  of  1W5 ;  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico  the  thermometer 
has  been  known,  though  rarely,  from  the  same  cause,  to  fall 
below  the  freezing  point.  To  the  prcvnlenrc  of  these  N. 
winds,  therefore,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  clevntion 
of  the  ground,  and  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country, 
overspread  with  vast  forests,  the  greater  cold  of  N.  America 
seems  chiefly  ascribable.  In  8.  America  nearly  the  same 
cause*  operate.  The  country  is  even  more  desolate :  the 
rlimnte  Is  more  inclined  to  moisture,  and  liable,  beyond  the 
40wi  parallel,  to  dreadful  tempests;  while  immense  mount- 
ain range*,  rising  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  aid 
thc*e  effects,  and  greatly  increase  the  rigour  of  the  seasons. 
To  the*c  causes  may  he  added  the  form  of  the  American 
.  which,  being  greatly  contracted  in  breiulth  as  it 
e*  the  8„  Is,  in  consequence,  exposed  on  even 
except  towards  the  N.,  to  the  surrounding  ocenni'e 
winds.  To  the  9.  of  cape  Horn  is  the  great  Antarctic  ocean, 
where  cold  prevails  even  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in 
the  N„  so  that  the  winds  coming  from  those  Inhospitable 
seas  bring  to  the  American  continent  nil  the  unmitigntrd 
rigour  of  the  polar  regions.  The  \ndcs  and  maritime  Alps 
protect  the  strip  of  territory  between  them  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  from  the  freezing  influence  of  the  N.W.  wind  ;  and 
to  this  it*  greater  mildness  is  partly,  at  least,  if  not  wholly, 
owing. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  riches  of  America  arc  probably 
superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  oilier  great  divisions  of  the 
globe.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ef- 
fected an  entire  revolution  in  the  value  of  the  precious  met- 
als ;  and  they  have  since  continued  to  be  the  grand  sources 
whence  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have  principally  been  de- 
rived. The  produce  of  the  American  mines  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  was  estimated  by  M. 
Humboldt  as  follows: 

Qnnual  Product  of  lhr  Mine*  of  America  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jfineltentk  Century. 
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Mr.  Jacob,  author  of  the  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Con 
sumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  estimated  the  annual  aver- 
age produce  of  the  American  mines,  from  1800  to  1810,  at 
47.UGI.OOu  dollars.  Dal  the  revolutionary  struggles  which 
began,  in  1810,  to  disturb  Peru.  Mexico,  and  the  rest  of 
Spanish  America,  by  causing  the  expulsion  of  most  of  the 
great  capitalists,  by  whom  the  mines  were  principally  car- 
ried on,  speedily  caused  some  of  the  most  productive  aiming 
them  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  occasioned  an  extraor- 
dinary falling  oil"  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  pre- 
viously obtained  from  the  New  World.  Mr.  Jacob  esti- 
mates the  average  annual  produce  of  the  American  mines, 
from  1810  to  1829,  at  only  £4*030,000,  being  le*s  considera 
bly  than  half  their  produce  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ■ 
and  though  this  estitnatc  has  been  suspected  of  being  some- 
what undervalued,  there  are  pretty  good  ground*  for  dunk- 
ing that  it  is  not  far  from  accurate.  (Jacob,  ii.,  267.)  The 
failure  of  the  companies  formed  in  this  country  in  1-iS,  fer 
working  the  American  mines,  the  instability  of  the  revolu- 
tionary governments,  and  the  continued  auarchy  and  inse- 
curity that  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  time  in  Mex- 
ico, and  In  ail  the  old  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  have 
hilherto  prevented  any  very  material  additions  being  made 
to  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  American  mines,  which  at 
this  moment  (1838)  is  certainly  under  X'5,000,000. 

The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  decline  being  thus  explain- 
ed, it  Is  plain  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
will  be  perpetual.  It  Is  believed,  indeed,  thai  some  of  the 
richest  of  tire  mines  known  to  exist  in  Mexico  have  not  yet 
been  wrought;  and  it  Is  more  than  probable  that  many 
mines  will  yel  be  discovered.  The  instability  and  weakness 
of  the  governments,  and  the  consequent  indisposition  to  em- 
bark capital  In  Industrious  undertakings,  are  the  only  obsta- 
cles that  hinder  the  American  mines  from  yielding  greater 
supplies  at  present  than  at  any  former  period. 

Exclusive  of  the  mines,  the  gold  arid  silver  washings  of 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  8.  Americn  and  of  the  I  niied 
State*,  are  considerably  productive.  Besides  gold  and  sil- 
ver, most  other  metals  ore  found  in  less  or  greater  abundance 
in  America.  Chill  and  Cuba  have  some  of  the  richest  cop- 
per mines  in  the  world  ;  lead  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  Tinted  Stales,  particularly  In  Illinois,  and  in  Mexico, 
&c. ;  iron  Is  most  abundant  in  the  Tutted  States,  and  in 
many  other  pans  of  the  continent ;  salt  also  is  very  widely 
diffused  ;  and  coal.  Including  anthracite,  is  found  in  vast  de- 
posit* in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  British  Amer- 
ica, and  in  Chill.  Europe  may  now  be  said  to  be  wholly 
dependant  on  Brazil  for  supplies  of  diamonds,  which  seem 
to  lie  more  abundant  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Vegetation. — Stretching,  as  America  does,  from  the  eter- 
nal »nows  of  the  Arctic  to  those  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  and 
ptvseysing  soils  of  every  elevation  and  quality,  her  vegetable 
products  are  necessarily  of  the  most  diversified  description. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  humidity  nnd  coolness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  her  forest*  and  pastures 
are  unrivalled  for  extent,  limiriance,  and  magnificence. 
The  forests  consist  generally  of  very  heavy  timber,  including 
mam- species  of  pine*  ami  larches  unknown  in  Europe,  with 
an  endless  variety  of  o.-iU  maples,  cypres**-*,  tulip  tree*, 
mali-cany  tree-,  logwood,  llrazil-wood.  tVc..  Ate.  The  Old 
World  is  indebted  to  the  New  for  some  of  its  most  useful 
and  widely  diffused  vegetable  |iroduclions.  Potatoes,  though 
probably  not  introduced  into  Europe  for  more  thnn  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  already  form  a  most  impor- 
1  tant  part  of  the  food  of  most  European  nations  ;  nnd  tobacco, 
I  though  it  also  be  of  American  origin,  has  been  diffused  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Old  World  to  the  other,  and  Is,  prrhapm. 
the  most  universally  esteemed  of  all  luxuries.  Wc  alto  owe 
j  to  America  maize,  or  Indian  com.  millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  pt- 
I  memo,  copniba,  cinchona  or  bark,  so  important  in  medicine* 
jalap,  sassafras,  mix  vomica.  ice.  The  Cart  us  coehmilifer, 
which  furnishes  the  cochlncnl.  is  also  peculiar  to  America, 
j  On  the  other  bond,  America  Is  indebted  to  the  Old  World 
for  a  great  vnriety  of  cereal  grasses,  trees,  nnd  fruits.  At 
the  head  of  the  former  may  be  placed  wheat,  barley,  oat*, 
and  rice,  all  of  which  succeed  admirably  well  In  large  por- 
tions of  America.  It  seems  pretty  well  established  that  the 
sugar  cane  is  indigenous  to  some  of  the  W.  Indian  Manila  ; 
but  it  is  abundantly  certain,  not  merely  that  the  art  of  mn 
king  sugar,  but  thai  the  cone,  now  most  generally  cultivated 
in  the  island*  and  in  continental  America,  wa*  brought  to 
them  either  from  the  E.  Indies  or  from  Madeira.  America 
is  also  indebted  to  the  Old  World  for  the  coffee-plant,  now 
one  of  her  stnple  products  ;  and  fer  oranges,  lemons,  pencil 
es,  and  most  descriptions  of  fruit  trees.  New-York  npples. 
though  now  very  rapcrior  to  any  produced  in  tills  country, 
are  derived  from  plants  carried  from  England.  The  vine 
has  been  raised  In  Americn ;  but  either  the  soil  or  rlimnte  u* 
not  suitable  for  It,  or.  which  is  perhaps  most  probable,  suffi- 
cient care  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  the 
wine.  The  ten  pi nn I  has  been  tried  in  Brazil :  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  dcamcss  of  labour,  there  r*  no  chance  of  it* 
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1  described  arid  clarified,  America  poe- 
;  VtO  ;  bat,  with  few exceptions,  she  is  singularly 
provided  with  the  useful  animals.  As  already  stated, 
her  the  bane,  ox,  sheep,  nor  Ik*  were  found  in  America 
on  her  discovery  by  Columbus ;  and  the  want  of  them 
must,  no  doubt,  have  be«n  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  native*  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
The  elephant  and  the  camel  are  also  unknown  in  America; 
bat  aha  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  useful  animals.  In 
Peru  they  had  the  llama,  guanaco,  paco,  and  vuunnn,  ani- 
mals that  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other,  If 
they  be  not  of  the  tame  species.  The  first  has  a  considera- 
ble analogy  to  the  camel,  though  it  be  neither  so  large  nor 
strong,  and  wants  the  hump.  It  was,  and  still  is,  employed 
to  carry  loads,  and,  being  docile  and  sure-footed,  make*  its 
way  over  the  most  dangerous  paths.  Its  pace  is  slow,  sel- 
dom exceeding  12  or  15  m.  n  day,  and  It  usually  carries  about 
80  lbs.  Its  wool,  or,  rather,  hair,  which  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  white,  is  spun  and  made  into  articles  of  clothing. 
The  fuanacos  and  Pacos  are  not  so  serviceable  as  beasts  of 
burden  as  the  llamas,  and  are  comparatively  little  used. 
The  Tic  anna,  the  smallest  of  them  all,  inhabits  the  least  ac- 

f-<  '  v  jurt.-  nt  Uir  AniJro  ,  it  is  chiefly  pn/ed  on  au  inml 

of  its  wool,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  flesh 
of  these  animals,  though  dry  ana  coarse,  is  used  as  food. 
They  ore  almost  the  only  animals  that  the  native  Inhabi- 
tants of  America  hod  been  able  to  subdue,  and  to  render 
subservient  to  their  purposes.  The  bison,  or  American  ox 
{Bo*  .Intnrieanus),  the  largest  native  quadruped  of  trie  New 
World,  is  principally  found  on  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  N.  America.  It  Is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  to  the 
S.  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  Is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Jlos  moschatus,  or  musk 
ox,  is  found  only  in  the  most  N  .parts  of  America  to  the  W. 
of  Uodsoo'a  bay,  from  66°  to  730  X.  lat  lis  horns,  which 
covet  all  the  forehead,  are  often  of  great  weight  The 
Rocky  mountain  goat,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its 
wool,  inhabits  the  Rocky  mountains  from  Mexico  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  range.  Several  species  of  deer  are  found 
both  in  X.  and  8.  America.  The  rein -deer  is  the  most  N. 
rnmsr.aurjg  animal,  being  found  in  Greenland  and  the  remo- 
test of  the  Arctic  islands.  On  the  W.  coast  It  descends  as 
low  as  the  Colombia  river. 

America  possesses  several  peculiar  species  of  the  genus 
Cams,  or  dog.  The  physiognomy  of  the  American  wolf, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  its  European  namesake,  is 
very  distinct.  There  Is  a  great  variety  of  foxes.  The  fur 
of  the  Cams  lagtrpus,  or  ortlc  fox,  and  of  some  other  varie- 
ties of  the  same  genus,  is  of  considerable  value.  The  best 
known  variety  of  the  American  dog  is  the  Cant*  frnmiHarit, 
found  in  Newfoundland.  This  animal  is  now  very  common 
in  Knglacd,  and  Is  deservedly  a  great  favourite.  It  is  strong 
and  active,  has  long,  fine  glossy  hair,  a  curved  bushy  tall, 
and  webbed  toes,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  admirably 
well.  The  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  generally  block, 
with  a  white  belly  and  legs,  and  frequently  a  white  spot  at 
die  rip  of  the  tail.  It  la  naturally  fitted,  by  its  thick  cover- 
ing of  hair,  for  a  cold  climate,  and  is  more  active  and  in 
better  health  to  this  country  In  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  bearer  (Castor)  is  more  abundant,  perhaps,  in  the 
N  W.  parts  of  N.  America  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world  Bnt  the  great  demand  for,  and  high  price  of  Its  fur, 
has  led  u>  a  great  diminution  of  its  numbers,  and  to  Its  near- 
ty  total  •  ■-'  n«Mi..r,  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Mi  MB 
try.  The  coypou,  known  In  commerce  by  the  name  of 
nutria,  and  the  chinchilla,  are  found  in  8.  America.  They 
yield  a  highly  esteemed  fur,  and  immense  quantities  of  their 
•kins  are  now  imported. 

Arrv  rn-i  hii  Uit  few  beasts  of  prey.  The  moat  formida- 
ble, the  Fdit  eace,  or  jaguar,  is  found  only  in  8.  America.  It 
is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  panther,  but  Is  Inferior  In  size 
and  ferocity  to  the  Bengal  tiger,  with  which  It  Is  generally 
r-ompuresl.  The  Frits  discolor,  or  puma.  Is  found  In  both  8. 
and  X  America :  though  denominated  the  American  lion,  it 
rs^  neither  so  large  nor^fierce  as  the  jaguar.  ^A  number ^of 
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Tropical  America  has  a  great  variety  of  apes,  but  none  of 
them  approach  so  nearly  to  the  human  form  as  the  ornng 
.•si tang,  or  chimpanzee,  and  none  of  them  have  the  ferocity 
r.f  the  Wsvin.  Many,  however,  have  prehcwdle  tails,  en- 
dowed win  so  great  delicacy  of  touch  that  they  have  been 
compared  in  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  This  fits  them  ad 
salraibly  for  travelling  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  vaaipyre  bat,  frequent  In  8.  America,  Is  very  danger- 
•«s.  ft  attacks  the  larger  animals,  and  even  man  himself, 
when  a-frrp ;  and  as  its  bite  is  not  sufficiently  painful  to 
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the 


by  an  Immense  number  of  reptiles, 
is  one  of  the  most  common, 
but  there  are  others  little  less 
The  true  boa  constrictor  i»  found  of  an  enor 
mous  size  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  tropical 
Centipeds,  sometimes  a  yard  in  length,  with  enormous  i 
ders,  scorpions,  fee.,  abound  in  these  regions.  According  to 
Humboldt,  the  white  ants  and  termites  are  even  mora  de 
structive  here  than  their  congeners  in  the  Old  World. 

The  birds  of  America  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
condor,  which  inhabits  the  most  inaccessible  porta  of  the 
Andes,  though  of  less  dimensions  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  feathered 
tribes.  There  are  also  a  great  many  eagles,  vultures,  fal- 
cons, and  other  birds  of  prey.  A  species  of  ostrich,  but 
African,  Inhabits  the  Pampas;  and  the 


of  both 


are  the  resort  of  vast  tlocks  of  wild 


The  Waters  of  i 
the  river*  in  the  1 
ards  and  alligators.' 
the  electric  eel. 

Nothing,  however,  is  ao  worthy  of  remark,  in  relation  to 
the  zoology  of  America,  as  the  wonderful  Increase  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  carried  there  from  Europe.  Had  we  not 
been  fully  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  their 
Immigration,  It  would  certainly  have  been  supposed  that 
(hey  were  Indigenous  to  America,  and  that  it,  in  fact,  was 
their  native  country.  They  here  rove  about  in  immense 
herds  in  a  state  of  pristine  freedom  ;  and  so  numerous  have 
they  become  that  the  slaughter  of  oxen,  not  for  the  carcass, 
but  merely  for  the  hide.  Is  the  principal  business  of  many 
extensive  provinces.  (See  Pampas.  )  In  a  single  j 
HOO.OOu  hides  have  been  exported  from  Brazil  only,  < 
of  those  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  other 
ports!  In  consequence,  too,  of  the  extraordinary  Increase 
of  horses,  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  natives  in  several 
ports  has  been  wholly  changed ;  they  have  become  expert 
horsemen,  and  pas*  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  on 
horseback,  approaching  in  this  respect  to  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs  of  the  ancient  world.  Sheep  have  not  succeeded  so 
well  In  America  as  rattle  and  horses ;  and  their  wool,  in 
most  ports,  Is  generally  of  an  inferior  description. 

Hace*  of  Men. — The  native  inhabitants  of  America  differ 
in  physical  form,  in  language,  and  perhaps  in  intellectual 
character,  from  every  other  variety  of  the  human  race 
Probably,  however,  the  general  agreement  which  exist* 
Ives  is  even  more  remarkable  than  their  die- 
The  Red  men,  as  the  Ameri- 
can themselves,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European 
and  African  races  (that  is,  to  the  Wkiu*  and  H lacks,  the 
only  two  they  have  any  knowledge  of),  exhibit  surprisingly 
little  difference,  although  extending  over  70°  on  the  X.  side, 
and  54°  on  the  8.  side,  of  the  equator.  Heat  or  cold,  drought 
or  moisture,  elevation  or  depression  of  surface,  have  certain- 
ly no  effect  in  the  production,  even  of  the  small  variations 
occasionally  discoverable  among  them.  "The  Indians  of 
New  Spain,"  snys  Humboldt,  "  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Over 
1.50a000  *q.  leagues,  from  cape  Horn  to  the  St.  I 

the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  the 
We  think  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
flock,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  diversity  of  their  lan- 
guages. In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of  the  Canadian  In- 
dians, we  recognise  the  tribes  srauered  over  the  savannahs  of 
the  A  pure  and  the  Carony.  The  same  style  of  features  exists 
In  both  Americas,"  The  genera)  physical  form  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Skin  dark,  having  more  or  less  of  a  red  ttnge,  usually 
called  copper  colour,  but  thought  to  be  more  correctly  char- 
acterised by  that  of  cinnamon  :  hair  of  the  head  black, 
coarse,  lank,  shining,  long,  but  not  very  abundant :  hair  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  very  deficient.  The  beard  h  seldom 
altogether  wanting,  but  It  is  so  uniformly  scanty,  as  often  to 
present  the  appearnnee  of  Its  being  so.    Forehead  In 


present  ttoe  appearance  or  it 
eyes  deep  sunk,  smalt,  and  bl 
cheeks,  which  are  round  and 


and  round  at  the  apex  |  mouth  large  and  lips  thick ;  chest 
high,  thighs  massy,  legs  arched,  feet  large,  hands  and  wrists 
small.  The  height  is  nearly  the  mean  suture  of  the  Euro 
peon  race,  but  the  body  Is  usually  more  squat  and  thick  set. 
The  countenance  is  hard-favoured,  and  the  l<x>k  stern,  yet 
with  a  certain  sweetness  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth 
which  la  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  features.  It  will  ap 
pear,  from  this  statement,  that  the  race*  which  the  Ameri- 
can most  nearly  resembles,  are  the  Mongul,  Malayan,  and 
Indo-Chinese.  The  features  of  the  face  are,  however,  more 
amply  chiselled  than  In  any  of  these ;  the  frontal  bone  la 
more  flattened  than  In  any  of  them,  and  the  stature  is  great 
er  than  It  is,  at  least,  in  the  Malayan  race.   Although  in 
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are  no  block  men,  aa 
regions  any  whiles, 
in  an  inferior  decree: 
l  which  exist  among  Euro- 
The  moat  striking  of  iheae  are 
found  in  the  abort,  squat,  and  tallow-ctHoured  Esquimaux, 
about  the  polar  regions  uf  the  N  .  and  the  tall  Pntagonluns 
towards  the  b.  extremity  of  the  continent.  The  first  of  these 
differ  in  no  respect,  an  for  aa  physical  form  is  concerned, 
from  the  people  uf  the  name  name  in  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Patagonians  or  Puelches,  inhabiting  the  8.E.  coast  of  tlie  B. 
extremity  of  America,  may  be  considered,  after  rejecting  the 
exaggeration*  of  early,  and  the  contradictions  of  later  trav- 
ellers, aa  the  tallest  people  in  the  world.  If  with  ua  the 
medium  height  of  the  male  sex  may  be  estimated  at  5  feel  fct 
inches,  that  of  the  Patagnniaru)  may  be  taken  at  6  feet. 
Other  races,  remarkable  for  their  great  stature,  also  exist 


the  Peruviana,  who  arc  between  the  mean  European  stand- 
ard and  the  Chayiuas,  whose  average  height,  according  to 
Humboldt,  is  5  feel  X  inches,  which  makes  them  n  full  inch 
shorter  than  the  Malayan  race,  yet  much  taller  than  the 
Esquimaux.  Upon  the  whole  ii  may  be  remarked  that  the 
American  race  exhibits  a  wider  difference  in  stature  than 
any  other  family  of  mankind,  while  this  difference,  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  seem  to  be  productive  of  any  ewcniial 
variation  in  physical  or  intellectual  capacity.  In  point  of 
colour  there  exists  also  considerable'  variety ;  tlie  brownish- 
red  tinge  for  the  most  part  prevails;  but  in  aome  cases  its  in- 
tensity approaches  to  black,  ami  in  others  to  the  fairness  of 
a  southern  Euro|ican.  The  probability  is,  after  all.  that  the 
number  of  diatinct  races  of  men  in  America  is  at  leant  as 
great  as  in  other  portions  of  the  world,  although  their  small- 
er numbers,  and  obscurity  of  the  tribes,  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  and  class  them.  Iu  this  matter,  langua- 
ges, so  useful  a  guide  in  Europe  and  Asia,  have  not,  in 
America,  on  account  of  their  multiplicity  and  intricacy,  af- 
forded as  yet  much  assistance.  The  exceeding,  and  perhaps 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  ibis  branch  of  the  inquiry  may, 
Indeed,  be  judged  of  when  it  is  known  that  the  number  of 
distinct  languages  spoken  by  men  whose  numbers  are  not 
supposed  to  exceed  1 0,000,000  has  been  reckoned  at  no  less 
than  43H,  and  their  dialects  at  2000 !  The  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  the  American  family  must,  at  first  view  at  least,  be 
considered  as  ranking  it  below  nil  the  other  principal  races 
of  mankind.  The  Americans,  when  left  undisturbed  to  the 
exercise  of  their  native  energies,  had  not  tamed  any  of  the 
useful  animals,  whether  for  food  or  labour,  the  llama  and 
vicunna  by  one  tribe  excepted.  The  Peruviana  used  gold, 
found  iu  its  native  state,  arid  they  appear  also  to  have-  been 
able  ut  smelt  and  harden  copper— the  utmost  stretch  of  tlteir 

;  of  the  use  of  iron.  The 


Ingenuity  ;  but  they  knew  nothing 
agriculture  of  the  most  civilized  of 


of  which  there  can  hardly 
In  the  Old  World. 


i  to  express  abstract  or  universal  ideas,  as  ipact,  time, 
f,  staffer,  ,i  ub> unc <•,  iu-..  or  even  such  as  justice,  Aon 
our,  xratitutlr,  fr,r,iam,  fee.  They  had  invented  no  species 
of  writing,  and  the  contrivances  by  which  they  attempted  to 
depict  and  record  their  ideas  are  more  rude  than  anything 
handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  European  and  Asiatic  na- 
tions. In  all  the  respects  now  mentioned,  the  Americans 
evinced  their  inferiority  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and,  in  all  but  the  invention  of  u  rude  sort  of  hieroglyphics, 
lo  even  the  Negro  nations  of  Africa.  Nature  had  not,  in- 
deed, in  many  respects,  brwi  propitious  to  tliem :  she  had 
denied  them  Dearly  all  the  domestic  animal*  which  have 
conduced  materially  to  tlie  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  World ;  as  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  camel,  sheep,  goal, 
hog,  and  most  of  our  domestic  poultry.  But  their  want  of 
ingenuity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  not  availing  them- 
selves of  such  as  they  possessed ;  as  the  rein-deer.  goose, 
duck,  turkey,  and  other  poultry,  soon  domesticated  by  the 
European  settlers.  For  their  want  of  ingenuity  in  not  dis- 
covering the  art  of  smelling  iron,  no  plea  can  be  shown; 
and.  indeed,  it  might  rationally  be  supposed  that  the  paucity 
of  useful  animals  for  domestication  would  rather  have  had 
the  effect  of  directing  and  concentrating  their  eflorts  in  other 
quarters.  Mere  handfuls  of  Europeans,  in  comparatively 
rude  ages,  subdued  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes 
of  America,  and  these  handfuls  have  now  grown  into  the 
majority  of  the  populahon. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  American  race  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant. Neither  the  evidence  of  physical  form  nor  of  ar- 
bitrary custom*  and  institutions,  which  could  spring  only 
from  a  common  source,  or  the  testimony  of  language,  con- 
nect them  with  any  other  race  of  men.  The  testimony  of 
language  on  this  subject  Is  particularly  clear.  For  example, 
tneontertlble  evidence  of  a  connexion  exists  among  the  great 
majority  of  those  insular  languages  which  extend  over  at 


least  00°  of  latitude,  and  between  Madagascar  and 

Island,  over  300°  of  longitude ;  but  the  moment  we  quit  I 
last-named  Island,  which  is  but  45°  from  the  coast  of  Amer 
lea,  all  further  trace  of  a  Polynesian  language  ceases.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  unaware  that  the  comparison  of  a  great 
number  of  American  with  a  great  number  of  Atomic  lan 
guages  has  exhibited  a  small  number  of  resemblances;  but 
those  we  ate  disposed  lo  consider  as  forced,  fanciful,  or  oc 
cidenlal. 

The  moral  character  of  the  native  American*  has  been 
depicted  under  very  different  colours;  but  there  can,  we  ap- 
prehend, be  very  liitlo  doubt  thai  the  bad  features  in  it  very 
decidedly  predominate.  Their  capacity  of  enduring  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  nil  sorts,  and  even  the  moat  excruci- 
ating tortures  without  murmur  or  romplaiut,  is  well  known ; 
and  is  owing  as  much,  perhaps,  lo  physical  causes,  as  to  the 
training  they  undergo.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  i 
tudc,  or  of  a  want  of  hospitality,  but  they  are  in  the  last  < 

vindictive,  cruel,  and  treacherous.  When  not  engaged 
n  war,  or  hunting,  or  dunking,  they  sink  into  a  state  of  tor- 
por and  apathy  from  which  no:  hi  rig  can  rouse  litem.  They 
have  all,  or  mostly  all,  an  irrepressible  rage  for  spirituous 
liquors;  to  obtain  which  they  will  sacrifice  everything,  and 
which  has  been  too  readily  ministered  to  by  European*, 
The  state  in  which  we  find  women  may  generally  be  taken 
as  pretty  indicative  of  ine  character  of  a  people;  and  tried 
by  this  test,  the  American  Indians  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
at  the  bottisn  of  the  scale  of  civilization.  From  the  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  woman,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, Is  a  slave  ;  ahe  has  to  perform  all  the  laborious  occu- 
pations of  the  tribe,  and  is,  in  fact,  degraded  almost  to  the 
level  of  a  beast  uf  burden.  Polygamy  is  very  generally 
practised ;  and  it  is  only  in  some  rare  cases  that  chastity  is 
held  in  any  estimation.  Their  religion  is  a  rude  siieck-s  of 
idolatry  or  leucism.  Cannibalism  has  undoubtedly  prevailed 
over  the  whole  continent,  nnd  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct 
The  Mexicans,  tlie  mnai  advnneed  of  the  native  nations,  de- 
lighted in  blood,  and  were  accustomed,  when  Invaded  by 
the  Spaniards,  annually  to  oiler  up  thousands  of  human 
victims  on  the  altars  of  their  gods!  Even  the  Peruviana, 
the  least  sanguinary  of  all  the  Americans,  though  Nubians, 
or  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  not  scruple,  oa 
the  deaths  of  their  monarch*,  to  immolate  hundreds  of  hu- 
man victims  on  their  tombs : 

The  natural  inferiority  of  the  native  Americana,  and  their 
Incapacity  to  attain  to  anything  like  real  civilization,  are 
strikingly  evinced  by  the  result  of  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  for  Iheir  improvement.  So  long  oa 
the  Jesuits  resided  among  them,  and  could  direct  their  ef- 
forts, and  compel  them  to  be  industrious,  all  went  on  very 
well,  and  the  golden  age  seemed  to  be  restored.  But  the 
entire  system  was  forced  and  factitious.  The  moment  the 
Jesuits  withdrew,  the  fabric  that  had  coat  them  so  much 
pains  and  labour  to  rai«e.  fell  to  pieces.  Civilization  had 
taken  no  real  root  among  the  American*;  nnd  they  relapsed 
forthwith  into  Hie  indolence,  improvidence,  ami  idolatry, 
that  seem  natural  to  the  race. 

"From  the  moment,"  says  an  able  writer,  "that  the  Eu- 
ropeans landed  in  the  New  World,  benevolence  has  beeo 
at  work  to  tmoruct  some  portions  of  these  tribes  in  religion 
nnd  id-  arts,  and  fluttering  accounts  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  of  the  nice  ess  of  those  hunuinc  persona 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task.  But,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  incessant  exertion,  what  is  the  result  ?  Is  there 
one  tribe  that  exhibits  the  stendy  industry,  the  provident 
habits,  the  spun  of  Improvement,  and  tlie  rational  views  of 
religion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  parish  of  England  T 
We  cannot  find  that  there  is.  Many  tribes,  living  near  l ha 
whites,  have  adopted  their  habits  and  ideas  lo  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  merely  under  the  influence  of  imitation.  While 
missionaries  and  teachers  arc  among  them,  everything  wears 
a  favourable  aspect ;  but  their  civilisation  I*  never  self  i 
It  is  created  by  the  agency  of  men  of  higher  natu 
and.  when  they  are  removed,  it  moulders 
away,  because  it  has  no  foundation  in  their  character. 
Many  parlies  of  Indians,  remnant*  of  tribes  once  powerful, 
have  lived  peaceably,  on  reserves  of  land,  enclosed  amid  the 
population  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  n  century. 
No  situation  can  he  imagined  better  fitte-1  to  promote  their 
improvement ;  but  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  a*  we  know,  have 
they  melted  into  the  mass  of  the  white  population,  or  risen 
to  anything  near  their  level  in  knowledge  and  the  useful 
arts.  They  live  in  hula  in  no  material  degree  better  than 
the  wigwams  of  their  wandering  brethren.  They  are  gen- 
erally honest,  but  drunken,  indolent,  and  ignorant,  though 
teachers  and  missionaries  are  employed  by  the  government 
to  Instruct  them.  Bosket-making  is  almost  the  only  trade 
i  Lev  ply,  and  in  their  habits  and  character  they  may  be  i  . 
compared  to  the  gypsies  of  Europe,  who  exist  in  ike  midsi  < 
civilization,  without  partaking  of  its  spirit 
should  be  observed  that  there  is  not  the  a 

to  mingle  tlteir  blood  with  the  red 
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Much  haa  been  recently  said  of  the  progress 

a  Cherokee* ;  bat  we  suspect  that  what  la  Wil- 
is but  a  flimsy  veil  of  improvement,  spread  over 
habit*  which  are  oejentialiy  savage.  Wo  aie  convinced,  in 
to  truly  the  man  of  the  woods;  and 
i  he  Uvea  upon,  he  is  declined  to 
the  advancing  tide  of  civilisation,  which 
i  him  like  a  blight,  because  it  supplies  new  food  to 
hi*  vices,  while  il  demand*  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  in  which  he  to  deficient,  and  render*  useless  those 
quail  lit*  which  predominate  In  hi*  character.  We  would 
not  discourage  lie  attempt  in  meliorate  the  lot  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  L'ni  will  succeed  best  when  tt  ■  grounded  on  a 
true  knowledge  of  their  natural  capacities.  Home  of  them 
are  much  more  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment than  <>tlivr« ,  but  to  Instruct  and  reclaim  them  elfectu- 
ally,  out  belief  is,  that  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  only 
a  ehance  of  success.  They  most  not 
I  to,  but  they  must  be  retained 
s  of  pupilage*  trained  to  their  duties,  controlled  and 
by  intellects  superior  to 
and  there  are  many  tribes  loo  ferocious  and  in- 
tractable lor  even  this  method  of  tuition.  We  do  not  main- 
tain tiiat  the  character  of  the  Indiau  nations  is  indelible ;  but 
to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  it,  the  lapse  of  a  longer 
period  would  be  required  than  the  existence  of  these  tribes 
Is  likely  to  extend  to.  Neither  do  we  think  that  there  to 
scything  in  the  extinction  of  these  people  by  natural  means 
which  humanity  should  mourn  over.  In  every  state  of  life 
man  has  but  a  brief  span  of  existence  allotted  to  him.  Buc- 
ceaave  fenerations  tail  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  men 

oaucMts  existence."*— (Kneye.  Britannica,  il.,  p.  631.) 
r*p*Un*».— Beside*  the  original  inhabitants,  vast  num- 
i  of  Europeans,  of  all  nations,  have  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca since  it*  discovery  by  Columbus,  tempted  originally,  for 
the  most  part  by  the  sari  sacra  /as***.   Il  was  this  same 
»*«u<>n.  taking  it  In  its  most  literal  and  degrading  sense,  that  I 
ass  made  them  fill  the  Antilles,  and  part  also  of  the  conti-  ' 
aent,  with  millions  of  negroes  brought  from  Africa,  and  re-  ■ 
duerd,  wuh^lhcir  descend  ant.*.  In  a  unto  of  slavery.    But  at 


of  political  and  religious  persecution  in  the  Old  World ;  and 
for  these  many  years  she  has  offered  an  all  but  inexhaustible 

field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  redundant  capital, 
skill,  and  lalxnir ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands,  who  could 
hardly  contrive  to  exist  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  have  at- 
tained, If  not  to  opulence,  at  least  to  comfort  and  independ- 
ence, in  America.  Hence  she  ha*  long  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  promised  land  of  the  poor  but  industri- 
ous man  ;  and  a  city  of  refuge  to  all  who  happen  to  be  dia 
contented  with  the  policy,  or  who  have  given  offence  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Old  World. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at  different 
periods  have  differed  very  widely,  in  consequence  of  the 
vague  and  defective  nature  of  our  information  with  respect 
to  it  Humboldt  estimated  the  population  of  America,  in 
eluding  the  Antilles,  at  about  35,000,000.  Balbi  estimated 
It,  for  1897,  at  39,000,000  j  but  we  incline  to  think  that  tlito  was 
below  the  mark  even  for  the  epoch  to  which  it  refer* ;  oi.d 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  British  America,  and  Bra- 
zil, but  especially  the  first  two,  has  since  increased  prodigious, 
ly.  At  present  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  population  of 
America  to  not  under,  if  It  be  not  rather  above,  47,000,000. 

Poiituol  Divii ion  j—  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  giv- 
ing any  detailed  outline  of  the  existing  division*  between 
the  different  states  among  which  America  is  at  present  par- 
celled out:  for  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  materially 
altered  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  In  fact  ever  since 
the  crmunencemcfit  of  the  revolutionary  struggle*  In  1610 
down  to  tile  present  moment,  everything  has  been,  in  the 
greater  part  of  America,  in  a  state  of  transition.  States 
have  been  formed,  split  into  portions,  and  again  consolidated. 
Hitherto,  however,  none  of  the  new  state*  farmed  out  of 
the  old  Spanish  provinces,  seem  to  have  acquired  any  < 
portion  of  i 


fully  to  up 
No  doubt  a 


of  things,  and  one  i 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  those  naturally  fine  coun 
tries,  will  be  established ;  but.  id  the  mean  time,  very  little 
importance  need  be  attached  to  the  subsisting  territorial  ar- 
rangements. 

The  following  account  of  the  different  American  nates, 
and  of  their  extent  and  population  in  1838,  to  partly  taken 
from  the  Weimar  Almanac  ;  but  we  have  altered,  and  w* 

it  In. 


tt  ef  fit  .Irta  , 


oftXe  American  Stat**  in  1838. 


.YvrtM  Ammc* 
Haytt  .  . 
Mexico 


Arancania 

Argentine  1 

Bolivia  . 

BnuUI  .... 

Chili  .... 

Colombia .   .  . 
a.  /Equator 
*.  ff.  Granada 
t.  Venezuela  . 


Am  i* 
En*.  «o  m. 

TotoJ  W.  IK*. 

Whoe.  u<l 

ins**.  r» 

38,309 
1 

203,551 
2,446,759 

1 

935,000 
7,500.000 

100,009 

28,000 
1 ,200.000  (1835) 
475.000 
10,535.239 
(according  to  the 

census  of  1830). 

•,000,050) 

98,000 
1,000.000 
318.000 

101,000 

450.000 
1.000,000 
1.200,0(10 
G.OflO,000 

602,099 

1 

309.000 
843.000 
130,009 

450,009 

1 

900.000 
3,130.000 
472,099 

i 

2.086,666 

1 
1 
1 

146,555 
954,000 
223,978 

559,009 
1,68(1,000 
829  000 
600,099 
|  831,699 

17*000 

1 
1 
1 

60,000 
136,311 

1 
1 
1 

540,000 
7*9,315 

284.773 

441,309 
124,995 

159,000 

•  •      a      •      •  • 

•  •*•** 

150.000 

565.000 
170 
125.1)2 
10,660 

'  43 

2,000,000 

2.*o.ono 

46.000 
280.000 
85,000 
50,000 

1,200.000 

1,480.090  (whites) 

0.000 
95  000 
5,800 
870 
1.992 

830,000 

49139 
580 
80,000 
1,200,000 

1W.856 
73309 

5.498 
540,000 

4f..931  000 

the  Ifi'ellrciul  chirjc'er  of  tfc*  I  cirilistlina  sad  meals)  calllratie*.   .  . 
Willi*  thee  ire  u*nnw*4i*d  I  who  <m  edwilrd  it  lb*  FoR<in>  Miwioa 
line  well  irqu».nl-  |  lumber  of  jnmrt  edited  t 


one  of  their  ■*■>!. 
i  i -ore w»li,  Ql  tor  s 
I  ben.  trait*  to 
3*  it>s»r  n- 
■»  tile  f  Ik*  s» 
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AMERICA. 


THtratft  of  AauricA. — The  Anglo- American  population 
*  subject  to  the  name  disease*  m  the  people  of  England ; 
but  »uffen  mure  ftvta  intermittent  and  remittent  fever*. 
Yellow  fever  sometime*  prevails  epidemically  as  far  north 
aa  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  Of  122,501  deaths  occur- 
ring in  New- York  in  the  31  years  1805-33,  7563  were  ascri- 
bed to  fevers  of  every  type ;  327  to  Intermittent*;  14H0  to  re- 
mittent and  bilious  fevers;  477  lo  yellow  fever;  nol  less 
than  :OGri  deaths  to  dysentery ;  1606  to  dlarrhoia ;  5183  to 
cholera;  and  4670  to  cholera  infantum,  i 
prevalent  in  America  than  England.  The 
of  life  In  the  English  race  has  been  inconsiderably 
by  the  climate  of  America.  We  have  calculated  the  mor- 
tality of  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  It 
will  be  found  to  differ  little  from  the  mortality  of  English 
cities  of  the  same  extent. 

The  population  of  New-York  Increased  from  75,770  to 
£70,0*0  tn  the  30  years  from  1H05  to  1835 ;  the  mean  popula- 
tion deduced  from  seven  quinquennial  enumerations  was 
147.10* ;  the  total  deaths  in  the  31  years  1805-183S  amounted 
to  122.501,  exclusive  of  65185  still  born.*  The  mean  annual 
rate  of  mortality  in  New- York  was  therefore  2-6W5  per  cent, 
nearly  1  In  37. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia 
110.325  in  1890.  and  167.811  In  l<»;  the  deaths  in  the 
i  years,  1821-30  amounted  to  40.306,  exclusive  of  2HU2  still- 
»rn.    The  mean  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  2-663,  nearly 

i  in  m 

Deadly  epidemics  decimate  the  Havana.  Vera  Cruz,  and 
other  cities  In  tropical  America.  The  yellow  fever  be- 
gins to  prevail  epidemically  at  Vera  Cruz  m  May,  when  the 
mean  temperature  rises  tn  75-2°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter ;  it  attains  lis  maximum  force  in  September  and  October. 
The  disease  is  fatal  lo  strangers,  particularly  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  temperate  and  cold  climates.  In  the  in  tendency 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  yellow  fever,  which  rages  in  the  capital, 
has  never  been  able  to  ascend  above  the  farm  of  Encero, 
which  Humboldt  found  to  be  3044  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  as  the  Mexican  oaks  do  not  flourish  below  this 
limit.  It  shows  that  the  constant  average  temperature  Is  of  a 
true  tropical  charncter.t  Humboldt  also  observes,  that, 
while  yellow  fever  rogex  at  La  Uuayra,  it  never  crosses  the 
Cumbre  and  the  Cerro  de  A  Vila. 

The  condition  of  the  mothers,  and  the  training  of  the  eb.il- 


the  native  American  tribes  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  women,  though  doomed  to  severe  labour,  ore  spared 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  They  seldom  marry  till 
Uiey  are  about  20.  Accouchement*  take  place  In  private 
'.abtns,  and  the  mother,  after  washing  herself  in  cold  water, 
returns  in  a  few  days  lo  her  usual  employments.  Sir  VV. 
Penn  was  assured,  and  correctly,  that  the  American  Indians 
plunge  their  Infant*  Into  cold  streams  in  soon  as  born,  In 
■II  seasons  of  the  year.  This  practice,  which  destroys  the 
weaklier  bodies,  and  strengthens  the  survivors,  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  savages  of  cold  and  temperate  cll- 
i.    It  was  common  in  Greece ;  and  Virgil  makes  one 


gry  ditpntca  »N*h  pw  out  of  ibt  rirltisg  subject  of  their  rrmoraJ.  A  few 
years  before  their  rrmo«al.  a  delertiww  of  Cherokeea  tiered  Waahmrton 
SUT,  oa  Ibe  subject  of  Ihrir  awnm  wlih  the  Coiled  Stales  forrrwnent.  At 
that  l  ow,  *  member  of  'be  Georgia  iclrfa'tun  in  the  V.  S.  Hone*  of  Rrprr- 
•mtitiert,  afler  •peaking,  dtsenrarinjlr  uf  the  rraeraJ  dare  of  Ibe  nation,  re 
nur*H  thai  there  were  men  n  that  delegation,  by  whom  be  should  be  proud 
lo  be  represented  on  Ibe  floor  of  that  home  The  friends  of  the  ladisas  Iraat- 
bled  It  I  hem.  in  rirw  of  (heir  rrmotat.  lent  toe  incipient  reran  of  cje.lita- 
tion  should  be  nippel  in  the.  bud  Hui  I  tier  lean  lute  not  been  realiaeJ 
The  Indiana  lb»msrl,ra,  ind  (heir  beat  friend i.  would  not  now  wish  for  their 
return  In  their  fnenwr  abode  They  art  adtaacing  In  eitilitntion  an  ]  rrn 
nral  improeemenl,  and  promise  ret  to  redeem  the  Indian  character  from  the 
reproaches  which  bare  Veen  rail  apon  it,  and  to  be  in  n>e*e  append  are  r.f 
the  tinned  States  The  pmrreaa  from  barbarian  tn  refiucmrut  w  not  Ibe 
work  of  a  year.  It  it  prorr-eainf  at  fi.t  aa.  under  the  rimmfancrt,  could 
be  expected.  Keanlti  art  produced, 
sad  peneieruce,  could  I*  ' 

•  bicbart  aubatantial  in  their  character,  aoJ  which  are  likely 


produced,  each  aa  the  Jewiita,  with  all  ihe.r  labour 
it  hate  produced  durtc*  the  lire  of  a  MrtbuenJe*  ; 
ill  in  their  character,  and  which  are  likely  lo  be 


The  opinion  of  no  man  it  danertiof  of  create*  respect  on  this  subject,  than 
that  of  Timnihr  Pin',  the  well-known  ceocrapher  of  the  Western  I'm  ted 
fltaiea.  la  bit  "  rfccnl  lectins*)  of  Ten  Veart  in  the  Valley  of  the  Miatiettppi," 
pare  150,  he  sap,  •'  Wha'etcr  mar  be  (be  ealimale  of  tier  Indian  character 
■a  o»her  rrspee'e,  it  »  with  me  aa  andonbtiiur  cont ictioa  lhat  thry  arc  it  no 
jWHCt,  ai  it  rrcardt  combinatioB  of  ihmirhl  or  quickness  of  apprehension, 
inferior  to  uneducated  white  men.  This  inference  I  deducr  from  ban/  in- 
ntiatUal  fndun  children.  I  deduce  it  from  hating  sera  men  aod  women  in 
all  tiiMalinaa,  calcalated  to  try  and  call  forth  their  capacities.  When  thry 
eiaimne  any  of  our  intention*,  sttajn-boata,s*eam-milta,  aal  cotteei'fareoriea, 
fw  ms'anee — whta  the?  crotemplate  ant  of  oar  Inatita'ioaa  in  operation,  by 
«aue  cjuick  analysis  or  proatea  of  reaeoame .  they  team  inimediaielt  lo  cien- 
pr.-hmd  II*  principle  and  the  nbjeet  No  object  alicla  ib-tn  it^re  delirht 
■baa  a  I  .re.  tad  orderly  school.  The*  seem  lathnctirnlt  lo  comprehend, 
at  least  thet  rtplained  to  ma  that  tbet  fell 
W  thine*  caee  rear  children  oter  Ibeira—  Jr 
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The  Dorians  and  Pelaaglnns  exposed  their  children ;  atvd 
Lycurgu*  regulated  the  practice  by  enacting  that  none  bat 
the  Infirm  and  diseased  should  be  abandoned  after  a  public 
examination.  There  are  no  deformed  Indians  or  idiots; 
they  are  sacrificed,  says  on  apologists  of  savage*,  by  the  re 
verity  of  the  Indian  manners.  To  facilitate  their  transport 
from  place  to  place,  the  children  are  tied  to  a  board,  where 
they  lie  upon  their  barks  for  6,  10,  or  18  months.  By  some 
tribes  the  heads  are  flattened  by  pressure.  The  child  gen- 
erally sucks  its  motber  till  It  Is  two  years  old.  and  sometime* 
longer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  Is  mure  languid  in  the 
Indians  than  ia  person*  who  arc  In  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Out  of  eight  North  American 
Indians,  whose  pulses  Rush  examined  at  the  wrists,  he  did 
not  meet  with  one  in  whom  the  artery  beat  more  than  60 
stroke*  in  a  minute. 

The  diseases  of  the  Indians  vary  with  the  climate  and  lo- 
cality. In  the  north,  however,  fevers  constitute  the  most 
striking  disease*.  Pleurisies,  peripneumonlc*,  and  rheuma- 
tism* are  common.  Dysentery  Is  an  Indian  disease,  (treat 
numbers  perish  of  famine,  and  the  Innumerable  diseases 
generated  by  famine.  In  the  temperate  zone,  ague,  remit- 
ting and  mnlignant  fevers  assail  them  In  the  endless  forests, 
and  In  the  marshes  and  effluvia!  aunoxphere  of  the  lakes 
and  river*.  In  the  tropics,  Humboldt  says,  they  ore  exempt 
nt  Vera  Cruz  from  the  ravages  uf  yellow  fever,  which 
proves  so  fhial  on  the  coast  and  In  the  West  Indies  to  Eu- 
Btit  thousands  have  been  carried  off  in  repealed 

tfnfiatoWf.  Small  pox,  which  Is  believed  t..  have 
Introduced  among  them  by  the  Spaniards,  nometimea 
destroy*  half  the  heads  of  ■  tribe,  Montezuma  died  of 
•aiall-poi.  It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion  that 
Imu  venerea  was  acquired  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Hlspanl- 
ola  (llnyti),  and  conveyed  by  the  equipage  of  Columbus  to 
Europe.  The  son  of  Columbus  relates  In  his  narrative  that 
the  islanders  had  a  cutaneous  affection,  called  eaiataracol, 
which  resembled  a  letter  (Tenia) :  the  historian,  Ferdinand 
Ovledo  de  Vnltles  affirm*  lhat  the  Spaniard*  were  infected 
with  it  by  the  Indian  women,  and  communicated  the  di.«enMc 
to  the  Neapolitan*  in  the  cx|iedltion  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordo- 
va. He  ascribes  Its  importation  to  the  second  expedition  of 
Columbus.  Various  cutaneous  affections  had  been  described 
by  earlier  medical  writers,  confounded  with  leprosy,  and  at- 
tributed to  impure  interccsjrse ;  but,  in  1493,  syphilis  i 
cd,  with  Its  striking  and  opnlling  symptom*,  almost  t 
neoiwly  all  over  Europe.  Columbus  diaembarkc  ' 
first  voyage,  March  15,  nt  Palo*;  and  arrived  at  Seville  In 
April.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the  disease  was  ob- 
served at  Auvergnc,  in  Lombardy,  In  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
in  Brunswick.*  Could  lues  venerea  have  travelled  at  this 
telegraphic  rate  f  A  learned  Spaniard  justly  remarks,  that 
neither  the  classical  writer*,  nor  the  satirists  of  the  14th  cen 
tury,  alluded  to  the  effects  of  syphilis:  in  the  words  of  the 
licentiate  of  Vlllalobos,  it  was,  taken  In  Its  entire  character, 
jama*  rinta  en  mrfrs,  ni  en  fro**,  ai  en  eieneia.  ni  ittoria. 
It  still,  however,  remains  a  problem  whether  the  outbreak 
of  the  malady  merely  coincided  with  the  return  of  Colum- 
bus, or  was  conveyed  from  America.  Rush  affirm*  that  the 
disease  called  by  the  English,  morbus  Gallicus;  by  the 
French,  mat  de  Naples ;  by  the  Portiigueac,  Spanish  disease ; 
by  the  Spaniards,  Indian  diaease,  was  communicated  to  the 
northern  tribes  of  America  by  Europeans. 
Violent  deaths  are  common  among  the  Indians.  Their 


occupations  expose  them  to  net-blent*.   They  are  engaged  in 
on  almost  perpetual  warfare ;  and  entire  tribes  are  some- 
times exterminated.  Their  connexion  with  the  ~ 
population  has  made  them  acquainted  with 
liquors  ;  and  this  haa  prove 
order. 

Celsus  says.  Meditin*  nnnqnam  nan  e*t ;  and  this  holds 
nmong  the  American  Indians.  Their  medical  treatment,  for 
the  inflrmilics  to  which  they  arc  subject,  is  simple,  and  often 
Instructive.  In  fever*,  they  abstract  all  kinds  of  stimulating 
food ;  and  allow  their  patients  to  drink  plentifully  of  cold 
water.  Sweating  is  a  common  remedy .  The  Indian  mode 
of  procuring  till*  evacuation  I*  as  follows:  the  patient  is 
confined  in  a  close  tent,  or  wigwam,  over  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
In  which  a  mi  hot  stone  i*  placed ;  a  quantity  of  water  lr 
thrown  upon  this  stone,  which  instantly  involves  flic  patient 
In  a  cloud  of  vapour  and  sweat ;  In  this  situation  he  rushes 
out  and  plunges  htmielf  Into  a  river,  from  whence  he  retire* 
to  bed.  If  the  remedy  has  been  used  with  success,  he 
from  hi*  bed  in  four  and  twenty  hours  perfectly 
from  hi*  indl*poslik>n.  This  bnth  Is  used  not  only  to  cure 
fevers,  but  to  remove  lhat  uneasiness  which  arises  from  fa- 
tigue of  body;  and  used  for  this  purpose  It  to  an  excellent 


remedy.  They  purge  and  vomit :  ipecacuanha  to  one  of  the 
manv  roots  they  employ  for  the  latter  ptupaee.  They  con- 
fine bleeding  to  the  parts  nffected    A  piece  of  rotten  wood 
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jxw  the  «kin  for  the  same  purpose*  as  the  moxa. 
They  attempt  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds  by 
plunging  in  cold  witer,  and  endeavoured  in  restore  drowned 
people  br  suspending  them  by  the  heel«.  They  have  a  t real 
oy  specifics  of  uncertain  value.  The  Indians  attend  to 
Kirk  for  a  certain  «cwin,  but  abandon  tbem  If  the  dkt- 
r  be  protracted.  When  the  northern  Indian  I*  unable, 
nrkne«a,  to  continue  hi*  journey,  be  la  left  behind  by 
hit  companions,  and  covered  over  with  deer  skins;  he  is 
supplied  with  water,  food,  fuel.  If  the  place  will  afford  It, 


I  drop  In  the  Materia  Medlca 
Gnairtrum  was  introduced,  at 
an  early  period,  aa  a  specific  for  syphilis  in  the  place  of  mer- 
cury, which  tt  roperseded  for  several  year*.  It  1*  now  fallen 
Into  disuse.  Not  so  the  root  of  the  American  snrsnparillo, 
which  is  consumed)  In  great  quantities,  although  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly expensive.  It  is  found  in  the  hedges  and  swamps 
of  Virginia.  There  are  several  species ;  the  best,  according 
to  Humboldt,  (trow*  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  two  days'  Jour- 
ney from  Eemeralda.  The  col  urn  ba  root,  jalap,  copaiba, 
and  ipecacuanha  are  derived  from  America.  We  nre  also 
1  U»  the  New  World  for  Peruvian  hart.   These  rem- 


edies arc  uivnhinble;  tiiey  contributed,  in  the  17th  century, 
lion  of  Garen,  and  led  to  a  revolution  in  medicine. 


r  a/  Jtnme:— This  is  the  most  striking  event  in 
«*,  and  has,  perhaps,  made  the  most  Important 
in  the  condition  of  mankind.  There  Is  no  rational 
pound  for  supposing  that  the  ancients  had  th*  slightest  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  American  continent.  The  form  of 
their  rowels.  Hat-bottomed  and  Impelled  by  oars,  and  their 
envwance  of  the  rompajo.  allowed  Ihem  to  isove  only  at  n 
Aon  distance  from  land.   Their  voyago*,  therefore,  though 

0  some  instance*  extensive,  weie  rlwrys  'Jong  the  coast  of 
I  continent* ;  nor  Is  titer*  th-  fr.ntr.4  record  of  any 

turned  h;*  daring  keel  m»,  itee  vast  abysses  of 
roold  beT'js  bnUM«  than  that  tempest 
m  accident  shouJd  driv*  any  ef  the  few  vessel*  which  then 
•avtrated  the  exterior  ***•  >4  I.ur-pe  to  so  Immense  a  d1s- 
ance,  or.  If  driven,  diet  ihej  to*»ld  ever  have  returned. 

But  if  we  listen  to  .sirie  hwied  moderns,  America  would 
<ppe*r  Uie  gen«rr*>  re*"i«fe  of  all  who  felt  them  selves  strait- 
aaed  m  U»e  Old  W'Wlc'.  The  Trojans,  Syrians,  Cartbngfnl- 
its,  Cana^nii'.s,  bat  above  all  the  Jews,  have  been  repre- 
sented as  »he  undjubied  ancestor*  of  its  preset  people, 
rher*  srrul  utit>3s  proceed  upon  n  total  oblivion  of  the  fact, 
*it  nr-ui  ha*  everywhere  many  thine  In  common  with  his 
feiksrs  The  division  into  tribes  and  respect  for  chiefs,  the 
^jneciahons  over  dead  relations,  the  love  of  ornament  are 
enr^idoed  aa  habit*  which  the  Americans  must  have  Icnm- 
sd  f.om  the  Jew*.  Garcia,  observing  that  most  of  them 
their  parents,  and  considered  theft  and  murder  as 
think*  it  clearly  proved  that  they  received  the  ten 
i  from  Mnae*.  Others  were  obstinate,  unbe- 
liever, and  uagraiefnl ;  sure  signs  of  their  belonging  to  the 
stiff-necked  posterity  of  Abraham.*   Attempts  nave  been 

01  a/1.-  to  (rare  a  sinnlarity  between  the  languages  of  the  Old 
World  and  of  America,  but  certainly  with  most  slender  suc- 
cess. Barton  ha*  collected  55  similar  sound*,  which  Pro- 
fessor Valer  has  raised  to  KM.  and  Mnlte-Bron  to  19D;  hut 
to  produce  this,  it  has  been  necessnry  to  search  through 
sixty  tannage*  in  each  world.    These  few,  too,  If  we  ex- 

1  Infantile  sound*  Ata.  Bnbo,  Papa,  ir,  are 
strikii* ;  and  it  seems  even  singular,  that 
K  have  produced  more  coincidences.  At- 
latnly  made  to  identify  the  style  of  Mexi- 
can architecture  with  that  of  ancient  Egypt;  but  we  can  see 
no  ground  for  this,  unless  In  the  dimensions  of  the  former, 
and  srane  forms  which  a  regard  for  beauty  or  convenience 
oisrht  suggest  to  both.t 

The  Wd*n  have  put  In  a  claim  tn  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. In  1170,  Madoc,  a  prince  of  North  Wales,  sailed  In 
quest  of  maritime  adventure,  and.  after  a  long  voyage,  reach- 
ed a  "faiee  and  large  country"  Ailed  with  wonderful  ob- 
ject* he  then  returned  and  took  with  him  ten  vassals  and 
*  larger  party.  Thus  far  Mem*  tolerably  attested;  but 
though  affording  a  sufficient  foundation  for  Mr.  Southey's 
poem,  the  idea  of  the  region  arrived  at  being  really  America 

The  Intimation,  that  he 
1  It  not  improbable  that  he 
part  of  Spain,  no  inconsiderable 
I  in  that  age  for  a  Cymerte  chieftain.* 
The  claim  of  discovery  by  the  Northmen  from  Iceland 
has  bees  tauch  more  generally  received.  The  Scandin- 
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writer*  have  suppnited  it  aa  a  point  of  national  hon- 
our ;  and  the  learned  In  the  rest  of  Europe  have  generally 
acquiesced  In  their  authority.  They  would  not,  we  think, 
have  done  so  had  they  perused  the  original  narrative*  la 
Torfiros,  and  the  Heimakringla,  or  Saga,  of  King  Olaf  Tryg- 
geeon.  Biorn,  an  Icelander,  In  sailing  across  to  Greenland, 
was  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  and  alter  being  tossed  about 
for  several  days,  came  In  view  of  an  unknown  land.  After 
navigating  several  days  along  the  coast  the  wind  became  fa- 
vourable, and  in  femr  days  he  reached  his  destination  |r. 
Greenland.  Can  any  one  seriously  t 
passage  he  could  have  been  driven  upon  I 
wards  of  a  thousand  mile*  out  of  his  way,  or  ir  driven, 
could  thus  directly  and  rapidly  have  retraced  his  course  ? 
Numerous  voyages  to  and  from  this  new  country,  named 
Vlnland.  are  then  related,  with  no  mention  of  particular  dif- 
ficulty or  danger.  One  of  them  is  stated,  without  any  sur- 
prise, to  have  been  performed  in  ttemtp-ftur  kouri ;  a  man- 
ifest impossibility  under  the  Newfoundland  supposition. 
As  to  the  term  Fin-land,  very  Inappropriate  even  to  New- 
foundland, the  Northmen  probably,  who  could  not  be  groat 
connoisseurs  on  this  subject,  mistook  for  the  grape  one  of 
those  delicate  berries  which  abound  on  the  Arctic  border. 
We  are  convinced  Jhen  that  Vjnland  was  merely  a  southern 
part  of  Greenland  ;  for  the  modem  hypothesis,  which  place* 
the  colonies  on  the  western  coast.  Is  by  no  mean*  supported 
by  good  early  authorities.* 

Another  alleged  discovery  of  much  celebrity  stand*  on 
the  report  of  the  Zenl,  Venetian  noblemen  of  distinction. 
Toward*  the  end  of  the  finirteenth  century,  they  visited  and 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Frieslnnd,  an  insular  country 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  which  Porster  lias  shown  to  agree 
not  111  with  Orkney.  Shetland,  and  the  Ferro  Islands.  They 
there  learned,  that  four  fishing- boats  being  driven  more  than 
a  thousand  mile*  to  the  westward,  had  reached  a  coast 
named  by  them  East-out-land,  where  they  found  cultivation, 
large  cities,  castles,  and  n  Latin  library  in  possession  of  the 
king.  Thence  they  wiled  to  0  more  southern  country, 
named  Pmgio.  inhabited  by  a  rode  people.  Ignorant  of  iron, 
waging  furious  wars,  and  devouring  each  otT 
were  then  made  of  a  more  civilized  people  «°  &6 
west,  who  abounded  In  gold  nnd  silver,  and  had  Mia 
temples,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Porster, 
Malte  Bom,  and  for  some  tune  geographers  In  general,  con- 
sidered that  these  countries  were  uniloubtedlyNewfoundland, 
New-England,  and  Metico.  Mr.  Murray  was.  we  believe, 
the  first  to  observe  that  even  the  distance  of  1000  miles  by 
no  mean*  corresponded  ;  that  the  castle*,  libraries,  and  pop- 
ulous cities  on  the  savage  coast  of  Newfoundland  were  the 
reverse  of  credible  id  that  accounts  of  Mexico  were  little 
likely  to  hove  reached  the  Frlesland  fishermen.  He  orgucd, 
therefore,  that,  supposing  the  northern  voyage  correct,  inter- 
polation must  hnve  been  practised  In  what  related  to  Amer- 
ica. This  has  been  corroborated  by  the  research  of  Mr. 
Biddle,  who,  on  comparing  different  posthumous  editions  of 
Bamusto's  work,  found  that  the  narrative  had  been  altered 
In  accordance  with  successive  and  corrected  accounts  of  the 
new  continent.  He  therefore  rejects  the  whole  as  a  forgery : 
we  rather  tnrllne  to  think  thnt  the  northern  voyage  may  be 
genuine,  while  all  that  relate*  to  America  is  undoubtedly  in- 
terpnlated.f 

In  the  map*  constructed  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
some  curious  features  appear,  which  have  been  referred  to 
a  western  world.  In  1436,  one  formed  at  Venice  by  Andrea 
Bianco  has  In  the  north  west  Atlantic,  not  very  remote 
from  Newfoundland,  the  word  Stoka  fixa  (Stock  fish).  But 
it  Is  to  be  observed  that  Iceland  and  the  adjacent  seas  1 
then  the  seat  of  a  great  fishery,  and  the  term  may  hi 
merely  used  to  express  the  abundance  of  its  finny  tribe*. 
Another  remnrkahle  object  tn  this  map.  as  well  as  In  one 
long  prior,  and  In  a  subsequent  one  by  Martin  Behaim.  ia 
a  long  range  of  territory  west  of  the  Canaries,  named  An 
til  ia.  It  seems  impossible  to  trace  with  certainty  the  origin 
of  this  term,  which  we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  to  have  no  other  origin.  The 
Inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  said  to  have  confirmed  the 
impression  by  asserting  that,  m  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  saw  tn  mysterious  distance  a  great  unknown 
land  ;  the  work  either  of  Imagination  or  of  some  optical  de- 
ception.: These  ideas,  however,  rested  on  no  solid  basis, 
and  the  sound  judgment  of  Columbus  appears  to  have  been 
In  no  degree  Influenced  by  them  ;  it  wns  not  to  Antilis,  but 
to  other  regions,  that  he  directed  hi*  voyage. 

Perhaps  no  Individual  ever  stood  so  much  alone  aa  this 
navigator.  In  making  a  discovery  that  changed  the  face  of 
the  world.  He  conceived  the  design,  and  struggling  against 
the  opposition  made  by  his  age,  singly  achieved  It.  Yet, 
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like  every  other 
by  previous  elrcumst 
commerce,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
Its  wide  range  along  Africa  and  toward*  India,  all  tended 
tn  give  this  direction  to  his  spirit  of  I«*fty  and  daring  adven- 
ture. The  inventiofi  of  the  compass,  and  improved  celestial 
observation*  rendered  it  no  longer  Impossible  to  steer 
through  an  unknown  ocean.  Bound  reasoning,  aided  by 
aume  errors,  made  him  hope,  hy  salting  westward,  to  reach, 
even  at  no  very  great  distance,  the  coasts  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Ptolemy,  whose  works  were  then  the  chief  modern  light, 
had,  from  errors  of  graduation,  nnd  exaggerated  itinera- 
ries, carried  Seriea  or  China  much  too  far  east  Again, 
Cathay  and  Mang),  described  in  such  splendid  colours  by 
Marco  Polo,  not  being  recognised  as  the  snme  country,  were 
supposed  to  be  still  farther  cast  than  f  erica ;  as  was  also, 
on  better  grounds,  his  Xlpnngu.  or  Japan.  This  last,  there- 
fore, seemed  likely  to  be  al  no  immense  distance  from  the 
western  coast  of  Europe. 
Columbus,  being  firmly  impressed  with  this  opinion,  and 
rtod  by  the  judgment  of  learned  friends,  made 
•  to  Genoa,  his  nntivc  country ;  but  the  citizens, 
ilc  expeditions,  at  ouce  rejected  it.  He  tben 
applied  to  Portugal  with  seemingly  every  chance  of  belter 
success;  and  king  John  accordingly  referred  it  successively 
to  a  special  commission,  and  to  the  council  of  state.  There 
was  then,  however,  a  powerful  parry  opposed  to  maritime 
enterprises  altogether,  as  wasting  the  national  resources ; 
while  their  opponents  merely  defended  a  prosecution  of  the 
sure  and  successful  career  by  which  they  had  nearly  round- 
ed the  southern  point  of  Africa.  The  proposal  was  rejected, 
while  John  was  persuaded  to  take  the  mean  step  of  secretly 
sending  a  vessel  on  his  own  account,  which,  however,  re- 
turned without  any  success.  Columbus  next  repaired  to 
Spain,  then  under  the  able  sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Lobelia. 
Here,  however,  cosmographlcal  knowledge  was  much  less 
advanced ;  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  doubted  bv 
many,  nnd  even  represented  as  agnlnst  the  authority  of 
scripture  and  the  fathers.  Financial  difficulties,  caused  by 
the  war  with  the  Moors,  and  the  lofty  demand*  of  Colum- 
bus to  have  the  offices  of  viceroy  and  high  admiral  made 
hereditary  in  his  family,  operated  ugninsl  him:  and  five 
years'  solicitation  was  vainly  employed.  Proposals  were 
then  made  by  Ills  brother  Bartholomew  to  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  who  received  them  more  favourably ;  but  as  Co 
lumliu*  was  on  the  point  of  setting  nut  for  this  country,  Isa- 
bella was  persuaded  tn  recall  him.  nnd.  after  some  farther 
difficulties,  she  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  even  pledged  port  of  her  jewels  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary funds. 

The  expedition,  after  all,  consisted  but  of  three  small  ves- 
sels, and  cost  only  X4000.  Columbus  sailed  from  the  port 
of  Palos  on  the  3d  of  August,  1493,  and  went  by  way  of  the 
Canaries.  He  encountered  innumerable  obstacles,  arising 
Chiefly  from  the  timid  and  mutinous  temper  of  his  seamen, 
and.  after  exhausting  every  resource  furnished  by  his  extra- 
ordinary address  and  perseverance,  had  been  obliged  to 
promise  to  return  in  a  few  days,  if  still  unsuccessful.  Signs 
of  land,  however,  became  frequent,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  October  a  light  was  observed  at  some  distance,  and 
the  joyful  sound  of  land!  land!  burst  from  the  ships.  But 
having  been  often  deceived  before,  they  spent  the  night  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  As  soon,  however,  as  morn- 
ing dawned,  their  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled  ;  and  the 
natives  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  found  themselves, 
for  the  first  time,  in  sight  of  each  other !  The  land  on 
which  Columbus  made  his  descent,  and  which  had  a  pleas- 
ant, delightful  aspect,  was  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  called 
by  the  natives  Guanahani,  and  by  the  Spaniards  San  Salvador. 
Having  landed,  and  taken  formal  pm*<ewik>n  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Spain,  Columbus  became  satisfied,  front  the 
poverty  of  the  natives,  that  this  was  not  tho  rich  country  of 
which  he  was  in  search.  He  therefore  immediately  set 
sail,  and  shaping  his  course  a  little  more  to  the  8.,  success- 
ively discovered  the  great  islands  of  Cuba,  and  Hayti,  or 
Hlspaniota.  After  various  transactions  with  the  natives  of 
the  latter,  he  erected  a  fort,  and  leaving  there  a  detachment 
of  his  men.  set  out  on  his  return  to  Spoin,  arriving,  after 
being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Azores,  and  in  the  Tngtis, 
at  Pains,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1493,  having  spent  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  In  his  memorable  voyage.  He 
brought  with  him  pieces  of  gold,  a  party  of  natives,  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  this  new 
world.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  of  won- 
der and  admiration  in  Spain  and  In  Europe,  and  be  made 
his  entrance  into  Barcelona  almost  in  regal  pomp. 

Columbus  found  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  equipping  a 
new  armament,  to  which  volunteers  nocked  from  every 
qunrter.  In  September  he  set  mil  with  seventeen  vessel*, 
several  of  large  burden,  and  having  1500  persons  on  board, 
i  he  round  his  colony  Involved  in  many  troubles,  be 
"  om  pushing  his  enterprises  to  the  west 


in  with  Cuba,  he  sailed  along  IU 
southern  coast,  then  steering  to  the  left,  lighted  upon  Jamai- 
ca. He  was  delighted  with  the  rich  verdure  and  picturesque 
aspect  of  these  fine  Islands,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be 
parti  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Having  returned  to  Spain, 
he  set  out.  In  1498,  on  a  third  voyage.  Having  first  proceed- 
ed southward  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  steering 
thence  across  the  Atlantic,  he  came  in  view  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Triuldad.  Rounding  the  island  into  the  gulf 
of  Paris,  he  saw  the  Orinoco  rolling  by  many  mouths  its 
mighty  stream  into  the  ocean.  This  discovery  highly  graa 
tied  him,  and  was,  indeed,  the  first  tuue  that  any  part  of  the 
S.  American  continent  had  been  visited  by  Europeans.  He 
sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Margarita,  and  thence  to 
Hayti.  In  1502  he  undertook  a  fourth  voyage,  seeking  to 
push  westward  till  he  should  arrive  at  regions  belonging  to 
India.  In  this  course  be  struck  against  the  coast  of  Honda 
ran;  where,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which  would 
have  led  him  to  Mexico,  he  took  the  lea  or  N.W.  course,  as 
mort  promising  for  hi*  object.  He  reached  the  gulf  of  IM 
hen,  but  without  seemingly  gaining  any  intelligence  of  the 
South  sea.  He  then  returned  to  Spain,  where,  weighed 
down  by  hardships,  and  disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of  Fer- 
dinand, he  closed,  in  1506,  his  unrivalled  career.* 

America  bad.  in  the  interval,  been  explored  from  a  differ 
ent  quarter.  John  Caboto,  or  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  bad 
settled  at  Bristol,  presented  to  Henry'  VII.  a  plan  of  western 
\  discovery.  That  monarch,  who  had  nearly  earned  the  glo- 
ry of  Columbus's  voyage,  gave  his  full  sanction  to  the  un 
dertaking.  The  adventurer,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  defray 
the  whole  expense ;  but  whatever  regions  might  bo  discover- 
ed, he  and  bis  family  were  to  rule  tliem  as  lieutenants,  and 
I  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  trade,  paying,  however,  to  the  king 
Jth  part  of  the  profits.  The  patent  was  granted  in  1495, 
but  circumstances  prevented  him  from  sailing  till  1497. 
Then  proceeding  due  west,  he  arrived,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
at  a  land  with  an  -land  adjacent,  which  appears  to  be  La- 
brador and  Newfoundland.  Tins  was  the  tirst  discovery  of 
the  continent,  since  it  was  not  till  141*  thnt  Columbus 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Cabot  brought  home 
several  of  tho  natives,  and.  though  the  aspect  of  the  coast 
was  not  very  inviting,  Henry  was  so  much  gratified  that  he 
next  year  granted  a  fresh  patent,  allowing  hun  to  take  up 
any  six  eliips  within  the  realm,  equip  them  at  the  royal  ex- 
pense, and  receive  on  board  any  number  of  English  subjects 
who  might  be  pleased  to  accompany  him.  John,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  did  not  go  out  in  person  ;  but  the  ex- 
pedition wn»  led  by  his  son  Sebastian,  who,  though  a  youth, 
showed  already  the  talents  of  a  great  navigator.  According 
to  the  very  imperfect  accounts  of  his  voyage,  he  hod  with 
him  300  men,  and,  sailing  by  way  of  Iceland,  reached  the 
ciast  of  Labrador  la  about  lat.  66°.  Discouraged  by  Its 
bleak  appearance,  he  steered  to  the  south,  and  continued  In 
that  direction  till  lat.  3tP.  There  are  reports  of  bis  having 
attempted  to  establish  a  colony,  but  without  success. t 

Meantime,  In  another  quarter  important  daroverie*  were 
proceeding.  Vincent  Y finer.  Pincoo,  in  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic from  tho  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  was  assailed  by  a  tem- 
pest, which  drove  him  to  the  southward  of  the  oqtiator; 
and,  after  being  bewildered  for  some  time  amid  unknown 
sens,  be  came.  In  January.  1499,  to  the  view  of  nn  unknown 
coast,  which  was  that  of  Brazil,  near  cape  St.  August  hi. 
Thence  he  coasted  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
and  viewed  with  astrmUhincut  the  Immense  body  of  water 
poured  by  It  into  the  ocean,  justly  Inferring  that  it  must 
have  roiled  through  a  continent  of  vast  extent.  Three 
months  after,  Alvarez  Cabral,  despatched  to  India  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Vasco  de  (inmn.  came  u|xm  a  more  south- 
ern part  of  the  same  coast,  which  he  named  Snnta  Cm, 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal.: 

America  had  thus  been  reached  In  three  different  nnd  dl* 
tant  quarter*,  on  a  scale  which  conveyed  a  high  Idea  of  its 
mow,  but  without  at  alt  ascertaining  Us  outline  nnd  Mm 
pie  unexplored  coast  to  leave  room 
for  the  passage  to  India  which  continued  to  be  the  grand 
object  in  the  discoveries  thnt  immediately  followed.  We 
shall  begin  with  those  most  important  ones,  made  by  way 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Even  before  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Columbus,  A  Ion  Mi  de  Ojeda.  on  learning  the  results  of  the 
third,  ret  out  from  Spain  in  1499.  and  following  up  the  ca- 
reer of  his  predecessor,  explored  the  coast  from  Margarita  to 
Cape  de  Vela.  He  was  nrcompnnled  as  pilot  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  skilful  navigator,  who,  returning  to  Europe, 
published  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  repriwntkng  himself 
as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent.  The  relation  was 
rend  with  extraordinary  Interest,  and  the  public  adopted  tbt 
name  of  America,  yielding  him  an  honour  undoubtedly  due 

•  HnbWjnn't  Amrrkl.  bnok  II.  ;  Inrins't  L'fr  of  Cotumtra*. 
t  H»r*l«ir',  iiu  ;  Mrowir  of  Csbot.  cb.  S-10  ;  T*tlcr*i 
of  America. 
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to  Columbus,  'n  1500,  Rodcrtgo  de  Basin! an  explored  the 
coast  finni  C«p»  Vela  to  the  point  reached  by  Columbua  in 
bis  fourth  vo)  age,  hint  coni.ecung  a  vatf  extent  of  continent. 
Ojeda  and  Nicuexa—  obtained  grants  of  different  portions; 
but  their  colonic*,  conducted  rashly  and  violently,  were  al- 
most entirely  destroyec  A  renuiont  was  assembled  at  Da- 
rien  by  Vasco  Nugoez  d«  Balboa,  an  officer  of  great  enter 
pnsc,  who,  penetrating  across  the  isthmus,  came  in  view 
of  the  great  (Southern  ocean.  Vast  prospecU  were  thus 
bat  the  court  of  H^aiu  orgenerously  transferred 
nnwnd  to  Pedrarioa  Do  Ha,  who,  actuated  by 
i  jealousy,  persecuted  and  put  to  death  his  predecessor, 
without  himself  achieving  anything  of  Importance- 

The  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  was  begun 
by  Ponce  de  Leon.  This  officer,  while  in  command  at  Porto 
Rico,  was  misled  by  the  Illusory  report  of  a  fountain,  in 
whtch  whoever  bathed  was  restored  from  the  most  decrepit 
to  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.  In  pursuit  of 
timer*,  he  beat  about  from  const  to 

xil.  of  course  without  success.  In 
h>         h  be  came  in  view  <•!  an 
he  named  Florida.   Sailing  along  to  a 
and  turning  the  southern  point,  he  ascertaited  It  to  be  part 
of  the  continent,  and  the  Spaniards  long  ©xitmued  thus  to 


name  and  to  claim  as  their  own  the  whol<«  territory  of  Cen- 
inclusive,  though  they  were  ultimately  unable  to  main- 


tain more  than  thta  southern  extremity 

Tlie  mam  direction  was  Mill  towards  th«  west  In  1517, 
Cordoba  from  Cuba  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  and 
c  Heeled  #»>mc  Intelligence  of  the  w  ealth  ni.4  civilization  of 
Mexico.  lie  was  followed  next  year  by  Jain  de  Grixalva, 
who,  in  the  same  direction,  traced  the  entire  const  of  Mexico 
as  far  as  Panuco.  The  fertile  shores,  well  Ullt  towns,  and 
abundance  of  gold,  in«plred  the  most  flatterii  g  ideas  of  this 
cr«st.  which  was  immediately  dignified  with  the  title  of 
New  Spam.  In  1319,  Garay,  governor  of  Jaiiutcn,  sent  four 
ships  under  Pineda,  who,  beginning  at  Florida,  traversed  the 
whole  toast  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz.  The  entire  swrvey  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  was  thus  completed.* 

Vetasquea,  governor  of  Cuba,  on  receiving  me  flattering 
accounts  brought  by  Grizalva,  determined  to  low  no  time  In 
temg  out  an  armament  for  the  conquest  of  New  Spain. 
Jealousy,  however,  deterred  him  from  employing  the  origi- 
aal  dweoverer ;  and  he  gave  the  command  to  Hern  an  Cortes, 
i  personal  favourite,  but  who  possessed  every  quality  fitting 


him  for  such  on  undertaking.  In  March,  1519.  he  landed 
at  Vera  Cmz.  and.  having  burned  his  ships,  marched  Into 
the  interior  with  about  500  men.   With  this  snail  force, 


FecmdVd  by  his  own  superior  sagacity  and  daring,  Cortes 
«nbv«rt*d  the  empire,  gf  rfuWlflft  put  its  soven  ign  to  ilrntb. 
and  annexed  it  to  the  8panish  crown.  Having  reached  the 
South  sea,  he  employed  Alvarndn  to  march  along  its  coast*, 
which  he  did  for  the  •pace  of  400  miles,  till  he  reached 
Guarsmela.  Nunez  de  Guzman  afterwords  penetrated  the 
BTtthem  provinces  to  New  Galicia,  now  Guadalnxnra  and 
Zacttecas.  Cortes  himself,  having  equipped  a  fleet  In  1536, 
discovered  the  peninsula  of  California,  with  Its  deep  gulf, 
commonly  named  In  that  age  the  Vermilion  *ea.t 

The  discovery  by  Balboa  of  the  South  sea  remained  long 
without  any  result,  through  the  weakness  or  disunion  of  the 
nsilrer*  employed.  The  most  tempting  accounts  were,  how- 
ever, received  of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  the  abundance  of 
Its  precious  metals.  In  1531,  Plzarro,  a  daring  adventurer, 
who  had  sailed  with  Ojeda,  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt, 
wcerdesi  in  assembling  a  band  of  brave  and  fierce  follow- 
ers, with  whom  he  sailed  to  attack  that  great  country.  By 
a  un.«  o  of  boldness  and  treachery,  he  seized  the  empire  and 
treasure  of  the  Inea ;  and  Peru  became  an  appendage  of 
the  Sparnrii  crown.  Almagro,  the  companion  and  rival  of 
Ptzarro.  poshed  southward  into  Chili,  but  he  met  there  with 
and  was  recalled  by  the  affairs  of  Peru, 
however,  having  the  government  of  that 
country  conferred  upon  him.  marched  to  the  southern  bor- 
der of  its  fertile  territory,  «  far  as  40°  8.  lnt  Vadillo,  In 
1537,  made  a  march  from  Daricn  to  Peru,  through  the  fine 
rcuctnee  of  New  Granada  and  Quito.  Expeditions  to  con- 
quer the  latter  were  undertaken  by  Ban  alcazar  and  Alv.v 
rado.  who.  after  contending  for  Its  pom-salon,  agreed  to  di- 
vide it  between  them.  In  1540,  Gonzalez.  PizArro.  brother 
to  lite  conqueror,  undertook  an  expedition  through  the  Andes 
ft)  the  snt  of  Quito,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  country  said 
to  abound  in  fine  cinnamon.  After  numberless  hardships, 
be  came  to  (be  banks  of  the  great  river  Amazon.  Having 
followed  rts  course  for  some  distance,  he  employed  Orclla- 
na,  one  of  ha  officers,  to  descend  the  stream  In  a  light  bark 
to  search  for  provisions.  Orellaoa,  inspired  by  the  (mint  of 
»d  venture,  continued  hi.  voyage,  and  traced  the  whole  of  its 
nnnw*a*  coarse  down  to  the  ocean. 

While  tV  above-mentioned  events  were  in  progress,  dis- 
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covery  proceeded,  though  in  a  less  brilliant  train,  along  the 
eastern  coast.  In  1514,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soli*,  a  skilful  mar- 
iner, was  sent  to  sail  round  A  met  .'-a,  and  reach  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  isthmus  of  Daricn.  Sons,  beginning  with  St 
Augustine,  the  limit  of  Ptncon'a  discovery,  surveyed  the 
whole  roast  of  Brazil,  and  then  came  to  the  grand  openii 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  But,  having 
on  shore  with  a  small  party,  he  was 
Uvea,  and,  with  several  of  his  i 
ful  fate  which  awaits  ilium  raptured  by  the  cannibal  tribes 
of  this  continent.  The  remaining  crews,  on  witneteing  this 
catastrophe,  were  struck  with  dismay,  and  immediately  re- 

I  turned  home.  Three  years  after,  Fernando  Magalhaens,  or 
Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  discontented  with  his  treatment  In 

I  his  native  country,  offered  his  services  to  Charles  V.  The 
Immediate  object  was  to  reach  the  Moluccas  from  the  west, 
and  thus,  according  to  the  papal  grant,  establish  a  claim  to 
those  islands  which  were  then  much  valued.  A  fleet  of 
five  sail  being  equipped,  be  sailed  in  September.  1519,  and, 
having  |imceeded  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  reached  port  St 
Julian,  where  he  wintered.  In  October,  1530,  he  entered 
the  strait  bearing  his  name,  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  naviga- 
tion, saw  the  great  Pacific  opening  before  him.  He  stretch- 
ed directly  across,  and  came  to  the  Philippine*,  where  he 
was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  natives  ;  but  his  vessel  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  that  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  In  1538,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  out  to  the  La 
Plata,  where  he  ascended  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese,  es 
inhibited  two  or  three  forts.  In  1535,  Juan  de  Mendoza,  an 
opulent  Spaniard,  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  la 
1537  Juan  de  Ayolas  penetrated  across  the  Andes  tn  Peru. 
Thus  the  great  outline*  of  southern  America  were  traced  In 
every  direction.* 

Discovery  in  the  north  did  not  proceed  with  the  same 
rapid  steps.  We  have  already  noticed  the  important  voy- 
age* made  by  the  Cabot*.  This  excited  the  rivalry  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  1500  Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  nobleman 
of  that  nation,  set  sail  and  surveyed  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He  carried  off  about  50  of  the  na- 
tives, to  employ  them  as  slaves ;  but  the  enmity  of  the  peo- 
ple, thus  justly  roused,  probably  led  to  the  fatal  result  of 
his  next  voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  His  brother 
Michael,  sailing  In  search  of  him  in  the  following  year,  met 
tlie  same  fate,  w  hieh  was  shared  also  by  I 
sent  in  1503. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  unfavourable  to  i 
enterprise.  The  discovery  of  the  Cabots  < 
up,  and  Sebastian  sought  the  service  of  Spain.  He  was 
sent  out,  however,  in  1517,  as  pilot  to  an  expedition  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomns  Pert,  which,  it  appears,  actually 
entered  Hudson's  bay  ;  but  the  commander  then  lost  cour- 
age and  returned,  to  Cabot's  great  indignation.  This  discov- 
ery attracted  little  notice,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

France  now  entered  on  the  career  of  American  dierovery. 
In  1504,  Francis  I.  employed  Giovanni  Vernzznno,  a  Flor- 
entine navigator,  who  sailed  along  and  described  the  const 
from  Carolina  to  Newfoundland.  Unhappily,  in  a  subse- 
quent voyage,  he  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  suf- 
fered a  cruel  death.  Ten  years  after,  Jacques  Cartier,  a 
seaman  of  St.  Malo,  terfnnncd  several  voyages.  In  I  " 
he  entered  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  nnd  ascended  I 
as  high  as  Montreal.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
these  countries,  for  some  time  without  success  :  however, 
in  1004,  De  Montz  founded  the  colony  of  Acadia,  nnd 
Champlain.  in  1008,  that  of  Canada.  The  latter,  engaging 
In  warlike  expeditions,  penetrated  southward  to  the  lake 
bearing  his  name,  and  westward  beyond  lake  Huron  f 

The  Spaniards,  meantime,  as  already  observed,  had,  un- 
der the  title  of  Florida,  claimed  nearly  all  north  America; 
nor  were  they  wanting  in  vigorous  efforts  to  make  good 
their  title.  In  1590,  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  discovered 
and  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  on  South  Carolina  : 
hot  having  begun  by  entrapping  and  carrying  off  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  such  a  fierce  enmity,  that 
many  of  the  settlers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  returned  to 
HIspanlola.  In  1521,  Estevnn  Gomez  sailed  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  New- York,  whence  be  brought  off  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  A  more  important  expedition  was  undertaken  In 
I53H  by  Narvnez,  the  rival  of  Cortes,  and  sent  to  supersede 
him,  but  who  had  been  vanquished  and  made  prisoner. 
He  now  sought  to  indemnify  himself  by  a  kingdom  in  Flor- 
ida. He  landed  with  a  force  of  about  000  men,  and  ad  van 
ced  about  H00  miles  into  the  inferior,  baffling  all  attempts  to 
bis  progress.  The  natives,  however,  irritated  by  hi* 
and  domineering  conduct  posted  themselves  in 
him  by  ( 
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suip*,  uwy  constructed  frail  barks,  which,  on  coming 
nut  to  the  uiieu  sea,  were  wrecked,  and  almost  the  whole 
number  pcrishod.  Alvaro  Nugnex,  the  treasurer.  being  enst 
whore,  contrived,  by  conciliating  the  Indians,  acting  as  a 
merchant  and  physician,  and  even  pretending  u>  work  mir- 
acles, to  make  his  way  to  Mexico,  after  a  seven  year*'  pil- 
grimage. The  land  route  was  thus  traced  between  that 
country  and  Florida. 

This  catastrophe  did  not  prevent  another  attempt.  Fer- 
nando di  Soto  had  been  an  associate  of  Pilar ro  in  the  con- 
quest of  Peru,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture 
ul  Cuxco,  and  other  exploits.  He  returned  to  Spain  with  a 
iigh  name  and  a  princely  fortune ;  but,  instead  of  silting 
'tiwn  to  eujoy  these,  he  resolved  to  make  them  instruuients 
tor  conquering  an  empire  for  himself.  Hut  reputation  at- 
tracted many  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  youths  an 
volunteers ;  and  in  May,  13628,  he  landed  in  Florida,  with  a 
more  powerful  armament  than  those  which  had  conquered 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  exploits  of  Soto  surpassed,  In  da- 
ring valour  and  brilliant  achievement,  those  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro,  but  his  fortune  w  as  far  different.  There  was  here 
no  great  empire,  no  central  point  to  strike  at.  He  struggled 
on  amid  a  succession  of  fierce  and  petty  tribes,  whom  he  al- 
ways vanquished,  but  who  rose  around  nnd  behind  him, 
ami  never  left  to  his  troops  more  than  the  ground  which 
they  covered.  He  was  lured  on  by  reports  and  specimens 
of  the  gold  formation  of  North  Carolina  ;  but  arriving  Uicre 
in  a  most  exhausted  stale,  and  finding  only  ridgc»  of  naked 
hills,  he  turned  back.  He  afterwards  pushed  far  to  the 
westward,  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  about  laL  35°,  and  pro- 
ceeded northward  to  near  the  present  site  of  New  Madrid. 
Finding  no  report  of  gold  or  rich  kingdoms,  he  made  a  dash 
at  the  extreme  west,  iMM>ed  the  heads  of  the  White  river, 
then  descended  the  Washita  and  Red  river  to  the  Mississip- 
pi. Here,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  disappoiuUiient,  he 
sunk  into  the  *nl]|*,-h.TJj*  "J^ral)l^  remnant  of  ia»^ui«ui, 

body  at  dead  of  night  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  mid  sunk 
it  beneath  the  waters :  afterward,  nuiung  together  some  rude 
barks,  ihey  made  their  escape  to  Mexico.* 

The  wanderings  of  Alvaro  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  regions  immediately  north  of  Mexico. 
A  friar,  Marco  di  Nizza,  set  out  with  a  party  to  explore 
them,  returned  with  a  romantic  account  of  a  city,  named 
Ccvola,  having  &),000  splendid  houses,  and  its  moat  com- 
mon utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  richest  jewels.  Mcn- 
•itiza,  the  viceroy,  hoping  to  emulate  the  glory  of  Cortes, 
ti.ted  out  two  large  expeditions,  one  Ui  proceed  by  land  un- 
■  i  r  V  risque  it  Coronado,  the  other  by  sea  under  Fernando 
vlatchon.  Coronado,  after  a  most  arduous  march  through 
i  p  ■  i  i  and  desolate  mountains,  reached  the  plain  of  Cevoia, 
end,  notwithstanding  a  most  desperate  resistance,  forced  an 
entry,  but  found  a  mere  village  of  400  bouses,  with  nothing 
«t  all  splendid ;  the  jewels  were  only  pebbles  nnd  rock- 
crystal.  In  hopes  of  achieving  something,  he  marched  300 
leagues  to  the  coast,  where  he  found  a  city  of  somewhat 
greater  consequence,  named  Uuivira,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified.  Alarchon,  unable  even  to  join  his  associate,  re- 
turned equally  disappointed.  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  sea- 
man, wiu  then  employed  by  Mendoza  to  explore  the  roast. 
He  reached  as  high  aa  44°  N.  laL,  but  brought  back  a 
gloomy  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  navigating  this  northern  sca.f 

The  zeal  of  Spain  now  slackened  ;  but,  la  1570,  Drake,  in 
his  expedition  round  the  world,  traced  the  north-western 
<  oast  as  high  aa  Int.  4£°.  There  is  a  narrative  by  a  Span- 
iard named  Juan  de  Fuca,  who  boasts  that,  in  1590,  he 
reached  a  similar  latitude ;  and  lias  report,  long  discredited, 
has  in.  ii  confirmed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  discovery-  of 
a  strait  closely  answering  his  description,  and  now  bearing 
his  name.    In  1586  and  1602  the  Conde  de  Monterey  cm 


ployed  Sebastian  Viseayno,  who  did  not,  however,  reach  so 
far  ns  Cabrillo.  There  Is  also  a  narrative  by  De  Fonte, 
who  boasted  that,  in  1640.  he  Mid  reached  the  latitude  of 


1540, 

53°,  where  he  found  numerous  islands  separated  by  narrow 
straits,  which  he  named  the  Archipelago  of  St  I.axarc.  and 
within  them  a  large  lake  named  Belle.  This  account  is 
generally  branded  aa  fictitious;  yet  we  cannot  but  observe, 
that  It  strikingly  agrees  with  the  numerous  chain  of  islands 
found  by  Vancouver  in  the  some  latitude,  while  lake  Belle 
may  be  the  interior  sea  between  them  and  the  main.} 

The  power  of  Spain  having  declined,  she  wns  unable  to 
maintain  the  vast  pretensions  she  had  advanced  in  relation 
to  Florida.  Britain,  now  become  a  much  more  formidable 
maritime  power,  established  colonics  In  Virginia  and  New- 
England  In  defiance  of  Spain.   In  doing  so,  although  there 
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knowledge  of  this  long  range  of  const.  The  ex- 
pectation was  Mill  entertained  that  some  of  its  openings 
might  lead  Into  the  South  sea,  and  tills  was  even  viewed  by 
the  Virginia  company  as  one  of  their  leading  objects.  But 
the  laborious  survey  of  Chesapeake  bay,  by  Smith,  in  1608, 
nearly  put  an  end  to  these  hopes. 

The  British,  however,  made  indefatigable  efforts  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  to  India  by  the  north.  Sir  Martin  Froblsher, 
in  157(1,  found  means  to  equip  two  slender  barks  of  35  tons 
for  tills  arduous  attempt.  Passing  the  southern  extremity 
of  Greenland,  he  reached  the  coast  north  of  Hudson's  strait ; 
but,  alter  stilling  about  for  some  time  without  perceiving 
any  opening,  and  the  season  being  advanced,  he  returned. 
One  of  the  party  brought  home  a  shining  black  stone,  which 
some  Ignorant  person*  pronounced  on  ore  of  gold.  The  ut- 
most enthusiasm  was  thus  kindled,  and  a  larger  expedition 
was  cosily  fitted  out  next  year.  Frubisher  then  discovered 
the  straits  bearing  his  name,  leading  into  Hudson's  bay  ;  but 
he  wos  arrested  in  them  by  the  ice:  he  carried  home,  how 
ever,  a  store  of  the  black  stone  The  hopes  of  the 
were  liigher  than  ever,  and  the  queen  sent  him  back 
fifteen  ships,  a  strong  fort  In  frame-work,  and  100  men 
form  a  colony.  In  approaching  the  place,  however,  he 
attacked  by  so  furious  a  tempest,  with  islands  of  ice  driving 
against  the  vessels,  that  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  In  sa- 
ving and  bringing  them  home.  These  disasters,  and  the  dis 
covery  that  the  appearances  of  gold  were  illusory,  caused  a 
suspension  of  this  series  of  enterprise. 

In  1585,  a  number  of  leudlng  merchants  fitted  out  two  ves- 
sels under  John  Davis.  Steering  farther  N.  than  Frobishcr, 
he  crossed  from  Greenland  the  straits  bearing  his  name,  and 
came  upon  the  American  land  In  about  66°  N.  He  sailed 
somewhat  farther  N.,  and  surveyed  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  but  was  obliged  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  to  re- 
turn. His  report,  however,  being  favourable,  he  was  sent 
out  again  next  year.  Though  much  retarded  by  the  en- 
counter of  a  huge  field  of  ice,  he  reached  his  former  station, 
and  steered  thence  8.E.  till  he  came  to  Labrador,  having 
passed  numerous  Islands,  as  appeared  to  him,  but  probably 
the  coasts  bordering  ou  the  sounds  and  Inlets  leading  into 
Hudson's  bay.  Being  assailed  by  tempests,  he  returned 
to  England,  still  giving  such  favourable  holies  that,  though 
many  of  the  adventurers  held  back,  Mr.  Sanderson,  hia 
zealous  patron,  procured  for  him  a  smaller  armament.  He 
pushed  to  the  yet  uuatlaiued  point  of  7'JP  1 J  N.,  on  West 
Greenland ;  thence  tic  steered  40  leagues  across,  but  was  ar- 
rested by  the  fixed  field  of  Ice  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Ho 
vainly  attempted  to  round  it,  and  was  pushed  southward  to 
his  former  station  on  the  American  roast.  lie  penetrated 
60  leagues  up  Cumberland  strait;  then  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn, he  observed,  without  entering,  the  entrance  of  Hud- 
son's bay.  He  returned  borne  as  sanguine  as  ever,  but  the 
perseverance  of  the  merchants  was  exhausted.* 

The  Muscovy  and  Levant  companies,  in  1608,  will  out 
John  Weymouth ;  but  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  crew  pre- 
vented his  achieving  anything.  They  employed,  in  1606, 
John  K night,  who  was  surprised  and  killed  in  Labrador  by 
the  natives.  In  1607,  Sir  Dudley  Diggea,  Sir  John  Westcn- 
holnic,  and  other  gentlemen  filled  out  Henry  Hudson,  a  cel- 
ebrated navigator,  who  had  already  made  three  arctic  voy- 
ages. Though  furnished  only  with  one  ship  of  55  tons,  ho 
penetrated,  alter  many  difficulties,  into  the  bay,  or  rattier  in- 
land sea,  which  bears  his  name.  He  surveyed  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  its  eastern  shore ;  but  ns  November  bad  arri- 
ved, waa  obliged  to  winter  there.  Much  hardship  being  en- 
dured till  spring,  a  mutiny  arose  ruining  his  crew,  who  ex- 
posed Hudson  arid  his  friends  to  perish  on  this  inhospitable 
shore,  and,  with  thinned  numbers,  made  their  way  to  Ire- 
land. 

Notwithstanding  these  melancholy  circumstances,  a  great 
opening  hadjhus  been  traced,  and,  in  1614,  the  company 

"  by  By  lot,  one  of 


steered  directly  ncrus*  through  such  an  extent  of  i  . 
as  made  him  hope  that  he  was  now  in  the  Pacific,  i 
he  suddenly  saw  himself  arrested  by  a  long  line  of  const,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hope  checked.  He  wintered  in 
Nelson's  river,  sailed  up  Roe's  Welcome,  surveyed  various 
points  on  Southampton  island,  and  returned  to  England. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  by  Gibbons,  By  lot  and  Baffin  were 
sent,  to  1615 ;  but  they  were  arrested  by  the  eastern  coast  of 
Southampton  island.  In  1616,  they  went  to  try  the  more 
|ialent  route  of  Davis'*  straits.  They  made  then  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  that  great  Inland  sea,  which  has  since  been 
named  Baffin's  bay ;  but  returned  with  the  conviction  thai 
It  was  enclosed  by  land  on  every  side,  and  afforded  no  hope 
of  n  passage.  The  search  In  this  direction  was  discootin 
ued :  but.  In  1631,  Fox  was  sent  out  by  the  king,  and  Jamce 
by  the  Bristol  merchants,  to  try  again  the  route  of  Hudson's 
bay.   Fox,  after  vainly  attempting  a  western  route,  i  ' 
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ip  the  channel  bearing  his  name,  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  but  stopped  much  short  of 
thai  point.  Jainea  nood  to  the  southward,  and  being  en- 
c  oasts  of  the  gulf,  was  obliged  to  win- 
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of  the  eastern  ocean,  her  active  ruler*  felt  an  interest  re- 
specting the  opposite  continent.  It  wan  even  doubted 
whether  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Asia;  but  this,  in 
1738,  was  nearly  ascertained  by  Retiring,  who  readied  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  latter  continent,  on  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name.  He  saw  the  land  thence  widening 
K.W.,  but  did  not  discover  any  inn  of  America.  A  few 
years  after,  Krnpishef,  a  Koasac,  from  Knmtschalka.  descri- 
ed, and  sailed  along  it  for  two  days.  la  1741,  Retiring  and 
TchirtkofT  were  sent  thither  to  make  a  careful  survey. 
Thev  were  separated :  the  fonner  reached  the  coast,  and 
lanAsl  about  the  latitude  of  5rA  He  could  not  accomplish 
hJS  object  of  surveying  it  to  «r\  and  being  obliged  to  winter 

which*  he  Ml  Vsaerirke!  "nVhlrik^fr  wime'to  view'Ilf  it  In 
about  lat  55o ;  but  being  unable  to  land,  and  having  lost 
two  boats  In  attempting  to  communicate  with  the  natives, 
he  returned  to  Katntschatka.  On  this  voyage  the  Russians 
found  their  claims  to  the  American  coast  N.  of  55°;  and 
their  traders  anon  established  along  tt  a  chain  of  settlements 
with  a  view  to  collecting  furs  and  skins  of  the  sen-otter.t 

Capt  Cook  employed  his  last  voyage  in  examining  the 
aonh-west  boundaries  of  America,  ana  In  attempting  to  ef- 
fort a  north-west  parage.  He  traced  the  coast  from  50° 
northwards,  till  he  came  to  enpe  Prince  of  Wales,  the  west- 
of  the  continent:  then  steered  north-east  till,  In 
I  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  ice  isl- 

In  vain  attempted 
The  Information  obtained  In  this  voy- 
age ludueed  many  F.ngti-ih  ship*  to  resort  to  this  coast  with 
a  » tew  to  the  capture  of  the  sea-otter,  for  whose  rich  skin 
then,  is  a  regular  demand  In  the  China  market.  Dixon  and 
Me  ires,  in  this  pursuit,  explored  Nnotka  and  the  adjacent 
coasts.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  oppose  this  trade,  and 
even  captured  the  Argonaut,  a  British  vessel ;  but  were 
061  red  10  withdraw  their  opposition.  They  now  sent  sev- 
eral expeditions,  particularly  one  under  Ayaln  and  Mau- 
rellc;  out  theae  could  make  no  discovery  which  had  not 
anticipated.  In  17U1-4,  Vancouver  was  employed  in 
uf  a  careful  survey  of  these  coasts.  In  the  hope  of  flnd- 
pi**age  into  the  Atlantic  thnntgh  one  of  their  numer- 
als ;  but  thfc  be  proved  to  be  Impracticable.  Brough- 
hbt  direction,  ascended  the  Colombia  for  about 
Capt.  Gray,  employed  by  the  United  State*,  had 
been  at  its  mouth,  and  given  it  its  name ;  but  he  is 
said  never  to  have  entered  the  actual  channel  of  the  river. 

Meantime  some  straggliug  attempt*  after  the  passage  were 
made  from  the  Atlantic.  In  IfstH  the  Hudson's  bay  compa- 
ny was  formed,  and  undertook  to  make  exertions  for  this 
object.  There  is.  however,  no  record  of  any  till  1721,  when 
Knight,  governor  of  one  nf  their  forts,  prevailed  on  them  to 
■apply  him  with  the  materials  for  a  voyage.  Unfortunate- 
ly, being  obliged  to  winter  on  Marble  Island,  ha  and  his 
whole  crew  fell  a  sacrifice  losickne*<t  and  famine.  In  1741, 
Mr.  Itobbs,  a  gentleman  of  influence,  and  Imbued  with  the 
sao»t  ardent  zeal  on  this  subject,  prevailed  on  the  Admiralty 
to  send  out  Capt  Middleton  with  the  Furnace  bomb-ketch. 
That  officer,  in  174S,  sailed  to  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
Welcome,  where  be  found  00  one  side  Repulse  bay,  on  the 
ether  a  frozen  strait  between  Southampton  island  and  the 
aiainlund.  Having  also  looked  up  Wager  inlet,  he  pro- 
Bounced  a  parage  in  this  direction  Impossible.  Dobbs  and 
ethers  loudiy  accused  him  of  carelessness  and  even  treach- 
ery, and  kindled  such  a  spirit  that  £  10,000  was  raised  by 
subscription,  and  parliament  voted  a  bounty  of  £20.000  to 
the  subscribers  In  the  event  of  their  success.  Two  voxels 
were  seal  out  under  Captains  Morr  and  Smith,  who  howev- 
er merely  examined  the  Wager  inlet,  ascertaining  that  there 
»,  -.-  1  'i  |ht  :itv  and  then  returns*], 

Mantiaie  eipedltions  were  now  suspended,  but  some  im- 
portant discoveries  were  made  by  land.  Ever  since  Baffin's 
lawt  voyage,  the  impre*jon  had  prevailed  that  North  Amer- 
ica stretched  indefinitely  towards  the  note-  But  in  1709, 
Mr  Hearoe.  sent  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  descended 
C<jn»tBi.oe  river,  and  found  it  to  terminate  in  a  sea  at  about 
63P  N.  lit-  In  1789.  fir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an  agent  of 
the  North  west  Fur  Company,  descended,  much  farther 
•ward,  the  great  river  bearing  his  name,  and  came  to 
be  termed  a  lake,  but  which,  from  its  having  tides 


Arctic 


li  the  sound  till  August,  found  all  his  cxpec- 
The  ships,  during  the  first  day  after  enter- 
had  nn  unobstructed  run  of  upwards  of  a 


and  containing  whales,  was  very  decidedly  judged  to  be  1 
a  sea.  There  was  thus  found  groat  room  to  suppose  that, 
in  a  latitude  between  GOP  and  i0°,  America  was  bounded 
by  a  great  Arctic  ocean :  while  from  those  observations 
combined  with  tin  we  of  Cook,  the  estimate  of  its  breadth 
was  greatly  enlarged. 

These  considerations  produced  little  influence,  till,  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  energies  called  forth  during 
the  I. He  war  sought  a  different  direction.  Sir  John  Harrow 
proved  thai  the  impression  against  the  existence  of  a  pas- 
sage, derived  from  former  failures,  rested  on  very  slight 
en  .11  nds.  Under  his  auspices,  Capt.  Ross  was  sent  out  In 
1918,  Willi  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  to  make  a  more  full 
trial  in  Ratlin's  bay.  He  sailed  entirely  round  it,  but  ro- 
1 11  red  decidedly  reporting  that  navigator's  opinion  to  be  cor 
reel,  and  that  it  afforded  no  western  passage.  Lieut.  Parry 
of  the  Alexander,  however,  and  other  officers,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  spacious  opening  of  Lancaster  sound  had  been 
quitted  without  due  examination,  und  afforded  a  favourable 
promise.  He  was  therefore  sent  Out  next  year,  and  though 
he  did  not  reach  the  1 
tations  fulfilled, 
ing  the  soi 

hundred  miles.  After  soiling  a  little  farther,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  ire,  and  obliged  to  turn  southward  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Prince  Regent's  inlet.  Being  arrested  there,  ha 
returned  northwards,  and  was  gratified  to  And  the  passage 
to  the  west  become  quite  clear.  He  run  along  it  u>  beyond 
110°  W.  long,  thus  entitling  the  crew  to  a  royal  bounty  of 
£5000.  He  was  then  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for 
spending  the  winter,  dining  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  rigorous  cold,  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  crew  were 
surprisingly  preserved.  He  was  defeated  in  hbiattepmt  next 
year  to  penetrate  farther  west,  and  obliged  to  return. 

Capt.  Parry  was  again  sent  out  the  following  year  ;  but  it 
was  now  resolved  to  try  the  channel  by  the  northern  head 
of  Hudson's  bay,  which  Middleton  was  considered  as  having 
by  no  means  completely  explored.  He  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  navigator ;  but  by  pushing  up 
the  Fox  channel,  be  arrived  at  a  strait,  named  after  Ins  ves- 
sels the  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  was  ascertained  to  afford  a 
passage  Into  the  Polar  sea.  It  was  so  blocked  up  with  ice, 
however,  that  his  utmost  efforts,  during  two  successive  seas- 
ons, could  not  force  a  passage.  Having  returned  to  England, 
he  was  sent  out  a  third  time.  In  1834,  to  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  Into  the  open  sea,  of 
which  he  had  now  fully  ascertained  the  existence.  The 
season,  however,  being  peculiarly  rigorous,  It  was  not  till 
next  summer  that  he  reached  the  western  coast ;  and  the 
Fury,  being  then  squeezed  between  two  masses  of  ice,  sus- 
tained so  severe  nn  Injury',  that  ft  became  necessary  to  aban- 
don her,  and  give  up  all  attempts  u>  proceed  farther. 

Other  means  were  at  the  same  time  resorted  to  for  explo- 
ring the  northern  boundary*  of  America.  Lieut.  Franklin 
and  Dr.  Richardson  undertook  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine  river,  and  thence  attempt  to  trace  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  to  the 
Icy  cape  of  Cook.  They  sailed  from  England  in  May, 
I  WO;  were  obliged  to  winter  on  the  Athabasca  lake,  and 
In  July,  1831,  embarked  on  the  Arctic  ocean.  They  turned 
to  the  eastward,  but  were  forced  to  take  a  very  circuitous 
course  through  deep  sounds  nnd  inlets,  particularly  the 
great  one  named  Coronation  gulf.  Hence,  on  reaching  point 
Turnagain,  in  109°  33'  W.  long.,  though  the  sea  continued 
open,  they  found  It  necessary-  to  return,  from  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  equipment.  The  party,  being  obliged  to  travel 
by  land  over  a  range  of  naked  territory  broken  by  lakea  and 
rivers,  endured  the  utmost  extremes  of  human  misery',  and 


several  perished  before  they  could  reach  fort  Enterprise  on 
the  Coppermine.  They  returned,  however,  with  unbroken 
spirits  and  determination,  and  government  liberally  furnished 
the  means  of  renewing  their  efforts.  At  the  same  time, 
Capt.  Beechcy  was  sent  by  way  of  the  Pacific  ocean  to  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  Conk,  and  meet  them  from  the  westward. 
Franklin's  new  expedition  set  sail  in  1895,  wintered  on  Great 
Bear  lake,  and  early  next  year  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  whence  they  now  proposed  to  begin  their  sur- 
vey. From  this  point  Capt.  Franklin  proceeded  W. ;  Dr. 
Richardson  E.  The  fonner  explored  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast  bordered  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  but,  af- 
ter passing  Foggy  island,  In  long.  147°  W.,  the  obstacles 
became  so  serious  as  made  It  necessary  to  turn  back.  Mean- 
time, however,  Capt  Bcechey  had  passed  Behring's  straits; 
and,  though  the  ship  could  not  be  navigated  beyond  the  lev 
cape  of  Cook,  Mr.  Elson,  In  a  boat,  reached  150°  21'  W 
long.,  where  a  cape  stretched  Into  lat.  71°  27  X.  The  expe- 
ditions were  thus  within  nine  short  degrees  of  long,  from 
each  other ;  of  which,  had  they  been  aware,  they  would  nl 
every  cost  have  pushed  through.  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded 
in  exploring  the  whole  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  nnd 
the  Coppermine,  connecting  his  discoveries  with  those  ••!* 
the  former  voyage,  and  leaving  unknown  only  two  con  .pur 
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AMERICA. 


Mivcly  small  portion*  between  Franklin's  ertremc  point* 
■ad  tluase  reached  by  Beecbey  on  one  side,  and  Parry  on  the 


Capt.  Ross,  regretting  the  mistake  by  which  he  had  tailed 
to  discover  the  entrance  into  the  Polar  sea,  anxiously  •might 
the  iiieniia  of  retrieving  this  error.  Those  were  furnished 
by  a  public  spirited  friend.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  the  resour- 
ces or  steam  navigation  were  called  forth.  They  were  not 
of  much  avail ;  but  Capt.  Ross,  through  many  difficulties, 
made  his  way  info  Prince  Regent's  inlet,  and  reached  con- 
siderably farther  than  Parry  on  its  eastern  limit.  He  thrice 
wintered  there,  and  explored  a  great  extent  of  the  adjacent 
coasts.  He  found  himself  on  what  appeared  a  peninsula, 
named  Boothia,  reaching  to  74°  N.  lat.,  and  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  Isthmus.  A  considerable  extent 
of  the  American  coast  to  the  westward  was  also  explored, 
but  without  reaching  Franklin's  Tumagain.  Commander 
i  is  considered  as  having  ascertained  the  site  of  the  mag- 
-  on  the  western  coast  of  Boothia.  Capt.  Ross,  in 
_  to  reach  home,  was  obliged  to  spend  another 
winter  near  the  northern  point  of  the  peninsula.  His  arri- 
val, in  1833,  occasioned  a  joyful  surprise,  as  the  mo 
choly  forebodings  had  prevailed  as  to  his  fate. 

During  the  alarm  felt  at  his  long  absence,  an  expedition  to 
discover  and  release  him  was  fitted  out,  partly  by  govern- 
ment and  partly  by  private  subscription.  It  was  intrusted 
to  Capt.  Back,  a  companion  of  Franklin,  with  the  hope  that 
he  might  also  make  some  farther  discoveries.  Having  left 
England  in  February,  1833,  ho  wintered  at  the  eastern  end 
of  (in  at  Slave  lake,  and  next  summer  descended  a  river 
named  the  Thlew-ec-chop.  ]|  terminated  in  a  spacious  bay, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  coasts  appeared  to  stretch,  one  8.E., 
the  other  due  W.  From  cane  Ogle,  where  this  last  direc- 
tion began,  wis  seen  on  the  F,.  an  apparently  boundless  ex- 
panse of  sea.  By  the  observations  then  made  it  appeared 
probable  that  Boothia  did  not  form  part  of  the  American 
continent,  but  was  connected  with  a  more  southerly  penin- 
sula which,  along  with  it,  formed  one  great  island. 

In  1838,  the  public  were  surmised  by  the  Intelligence  that 
one  of  the  blanks  still  left  In  American  geography  bad  been 
filled  up.  The  Hudson's  bay  company,  now  certainly  an 
active  and  liberal  body,  determined  to  etplore  what  was  yet 
unknown  in  liicir  own  territory.  Under  the  intelligent  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  resident  governor,  Messrs. 
Dense  and  Simpson,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  went  over  the 
Intermediate  space  between  the  points  reached  by  Franklin 
and  Beochey.  It  was  found  to  run  in  a  nearly  direct  line, 
presenting  no  remarkable  feature  except  the  efflux  of  two 
large  rivers.  The  same  gentlemen  were  cmploved,  in  1838. 
to  explore  from  cape  Turn  again  to  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla:  a  mnre  difficult  task. 

The  first  important  steps  In  the  discovery  of  the  interior 
of  N.  America  were  made  by  the  French  from  Canada, 
under  the  government  of  Count  Fmntenac  Under  his  aus- 
pices, loylc-  and  Father  Marquette,  in  two  Indian  bark  ca- 
noes undertook  to  explore  the  vast  regions  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lake  Michigan  then  formed  the  extreme  boundary 
of  European  knowledge.  From  it,  ascending  the  Fox  river 
and  descending  tile  Ouisconsin.  they  reached  the  central 
stream,  and  were  astonished  at  Its  grandeur,  and  the  mnjes 
tic  forests  on  its  banks.  In  proceeding  downwards,  the  first 
people  they  met  were  the  Illinois,  who  received  them  hos- 
pitably. Afterwards  they  were  struck  by  the  Influx  of  the 
mighty  stream,  di-ejMy  tinged  with  mud,  of  the  Missouri 
(named  by  them  Pcketanani).  Under  the  nnme  of  Ouabisk- 
gnu,  they  describe  the  united  stream  of  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio.  They  came  next  to  the  Akamseas  (at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas),  but  perceiving  now  that  the  river  must  ter- 
minate, not,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the  gulf  of  California. 

is  Swipy  Mejac°' ,hey  werc  afraw  °f  ,he  spu>tiu<K 

When  the  two  travellers  arrived  at  Quebec,  there  hap- 
pened to  he  In  that  city  an  enterprising  young  Frenchman, 
of  some  birth  and  fortunes  named  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who 
conceived  an  enthusiastic  dwarc  to  prosecute  this  career  of 
discovery.  Through  influence  at  court,  he  procured  ample 
means.  After  some  time  spent  in  erecting  forts  upon  the 
lakes,  be  reached  the  Mississippi  by  a  new  mule,  ascending 
the  Miami  and  descending  the  Illinois.  On  reaching  the 
Arkansas,  he  hesitated  not  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  and 
passed  along  the  territory  of  the  Taencax,  Notches,  and 
Qumipissas.  Soon  after,  by  the  vost  breadth  to  which  the 
waiers  expanded,  their  brackish  taste,  and  the  shells  on  the 
shore,  he  discovered,  with  exultation,  that  he  was  at  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi.  He  hastened  back  by  the  same 
route  to  Canada,  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  distinction,  created  governor  of  the 
region  he  had  traversed,  and  sent  out  with  four  ships  nnd 
880  men.  He  went  by  tbe  W.  Indie* ;  hi  it,  unfortunatelv. 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and.  while 
chlng  for  it,  a  mutiny  arose  among  his  men.  In  which  be 
i  killed. 


About  this  time  Hennepin  also  attempted  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  Mtaassipui ;  but,  after  passing  the  falls  of  Bl 
Anthony,  he  was  token  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  detained 
long  in  captivity,  and  thought  himself  happy  in  making  hia 
escape.  Some  time  afier,  Baron  Lahonuui  reported  his 
having  ascended  a  great  tributary,  which  be  calls  f 
which  appears  to  be  the  St,  Peter'*.  He  met  i 
of  a  distant  tribe,  who  described  a  chum  of  high  i 
lying  to  the  westward,  beyond  which  was  a  grcal 
a  term  which  the  Indians  often  apply  to  the  sea.  These 
correct  statements  seem  to  absolve  the  baron's  report*  from 
the  suspicion  of  action,  which  lias  been  sometimes  attached 
to  thru i. 

The  English  colonies  on  tbe  Atlantic  had  made  a  great 
advance  in  population  aud  wealth,  before  they  attempted  to 
penetrate  across  the  Alleghany.  An  opinion  had,  indeed, 
long  prevailed,  that  this  range  formed  on  insurmountable 
barrier.  In  1714,  however,  Spottiswoode,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, sent  a  party,  who  made  their  way  into  the  western 
territory.  It  was  still  some  time  before  the  colonists  made 
any  attempts  to  settle  there,  and  when  they  did,  thoy  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  French,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Canada  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
claimed  the  whole  region.  They  drove  out  a  compunv  who 

attempted  an  establishment  on  the  Ohio, and  I.  on  the 

present  site  of  Pittsburg,  fort  Duuuesnc.  which  struck  a  gen- 
eral alarm  through  the  provinces.  The  conquest  of  Cane- 
da.  and  the  peace  of  Park,  in  1763.  removed  this  opposition. 
Still  the  settlement  was  made,  not  by  any  combined  or  offi- 
cial movement,  but  by  Boone,  and  other  daring  adventurers, 
who  maintained  a  series  of  bloody  struggles  with  the  natives, 
by  whom  the  English  were  kept  in  perpetual  alarm.  It  woe 
not  till  some  years  after  the  war  of  independence  that  Ken- 
tucky was  received  into  the  union,  aud  lhat  the  great  tide 
of  emigration  began,  which  has  covered  the  valley  of  tbe 
Mississippi  with  so  many  populous  and  flourishing  stales.* 

Tbe  Americans  having,  in  1804,  purchased  t.uni-iana 
from  Napoleon,  claimed  under  that  vague  title  the  whole 
region  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  commenced  oper- 
ations for  exploring  that  vast  territory.  An  expedition  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  and  was  led  by 
Captains  1-ewu  and  Clarke,  the  former  of  wbem  was  his 
private  secretary.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1804.  they  begoa 
their  voyage  on  the  Missouri.  They  passed  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  Osage,  inhabited  by  a  numerous  people  of  that 
name ;  then  the  Kama*,  more  than  hnlf  its  own  breadth ; 
lastly,  the  large  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Platte.  Having  as- 
cended 1600  miles,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, they  found  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  crossing 
that  great  chain.  They  therefore  built  a  fort  named  Mandan. 
where  they  spent  tbe  winter.  Early  in  April,  they  were 
|  again  in  movement  and  in  nineteen  days  came  to  the  influx 
of  the  Yellowstone,  almost  equal  to  the  main  stream.  They 
next  reached  two  great  branches  or  forks,  without  knowing 
very  well  which  to  take,  but  chose  the  southern  and  largest, 
nnd  were  assured  of  being  right  when  they  saw  the  great 
fall*  of  which  they  had  been  apprised,  and  w  hich  formed  a 
most  magnificent  spectacle.  They  ascended,  till  ttiey  could 
bestride  this  mighty  river,  and  found  the  spring  head  whence 
it  welled,  about  3000  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 


Having  now  reached  the  crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain. 
Uie  travellers  descended  rapidly,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culties, from  the  ruggedness  of  the  road  and  the  w  ant  of 
;ir<.\  .  The>  at  length,  however,  embarked  On  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which  they  named  I  .<  v.  la, 
and,  ntVr  passing  its  falls,  saw  it  spread  into  a  wide  chan- 
nel, and  ultimately  open  into  a  bay.  where  they  exullingly 
heard  the  sound  of  breakers  from  the  Pacific.  They  win- 
tered at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hnstened  back  by  the 
same  route  in  tbe  following  spring.  They  were  not.  how 
ever,  the  first  who  hod  crossed  the  entire  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent. This  had  been  effected  in  17OT  by  Sir  Alexander 
MKemie.  in  a  more  northerly  quarter;  and  in  1803  the 
agent*  of  the  Montreal  company  had  crossed  the  mountains, 
anil  formed  trading  posts  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Columbla.t 


*  nisi,  Indian  Wsn  of  ihe  Wed,  Cinem  ,  IKS1. 

t  Vr  Joans]  of  D.  W.  Human  (Anrtoeer,  l«3ny  — TThri  n  no1  cneeert,  M 
Mr  Harmon  a  J.  urn, I  atatea  on  «ucti  fact.  "  The  Bnlith  fur  trv'era  mad* 
the  r  Ant  ce'ablnhmeat  beyond  the  Rocky  mountain,  in  IM*.  As  < 
for  Ibia  purpose  hut  " 
ensssqunn  M  Infnn 

stent.  oldalneH  while  lews  and  Ousc  were  anaandinc  I 
at  the  Manilas  tows  on  the  Mriaraeippi.  bu<  it  t*aa  i.ol  rarr  ot  ib'o  eft/erf 
unlit  tbe  tpnnr  ot  1*06.  whrn  Mr.  Simnn  rraarr,  a  par  ner  of  the  *,Virth  wss) 
rompiny.  earabliihre]  a  trading-  prat  rm  F mrrr  e  taAr,  near  the  Mth  par.Uei. 
he  trsinrry  *atcr  railed  New  Caledonia."    The  •'atrmm't  is  thrt  para- 


mm  in*  raucar  innun'aios  in  isuo.   An  rrfaaaitsas 
cnntetnplated  by  then  lo  the  reecedmr.  Tear,  is 
iwpar-lM  the  tlrwa  of  the  American  ester*- 
i  and  Clarke  wee*  rpeiHinr  the  r.m-er  nf'lXH-*. 


conrnaiit  flrat  made  an  eaubltehnarnt  there,  whirh  vraa  in  IstaS,  r— re  hr  the 
i  ui  <  of  Nes*  Caledonia."  Of.  In  nana  part*  of  hie  aemk  he  apeaka  nl  Mr. 
lunon  Fraaar  aa  La. in*  bad  the  first  party  of  Irsdcre  baytaat  'he  Hockj 
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AMERICUS. 

l  be  American  government  aent,  in  1805,  another  expedi 
r  Pike,  to  trace  the  yet  unknown  head  of  the 
It  was  found  in  a  direction  turnout  due  north, 
I  (com  way  great  natural  range,  but  In  a  rt.it,  marshy 
■ad  pasraag  through  a  number  of  little  lake*,  the 
chief  of  which,  named  Leech  and  Red  Cedar,  contend  fur 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  leading  American  water. 
lt>  length,  too,  proved  to  be  at  the  mutual  junction  little  leat 
than  half  the  Missouri,  which  therefore  ought  properly  to 
rut  a*  the  uuun  stream.  Pike,  on  hi*  return,  was  sent  to 
explore  the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  and  Rod  riv- 
en. The  former  he  (band  very  broad,  flowing  through  n 
itry  richly  stocked  with  game,  and  having  it*  source  in 
Rocky  mountains.  He  fin*  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  lot- 
i  of  that  chain,  which  he  compared,  though  with  exag- 
j  to  the  Cordilleras.  Ur  attempud  then  to  descend 
Red  river,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Bio  del  Norte, 
I  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory  was  mode  prto- 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  well  treated  and  soon  released. 

Owe.  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Dr.  Hunter,  from 
N  etches,  sailed  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Red  river 
the  Washita,  surveying  the  fertile  country 


After  a  long  suspension,  the  American  government,  in 
1SJ9,  racsXsMsbancrd  this  career.  Major  Long  and  Dr.  James 
were  sent  to  explore  more  precisely  the  western  territory, 
southward  of  (he  Missouri  They  discovered  with  regret 
that  a  great  sandy  desert  extends  for  a  breadth  of  about  400 
miiis  eastward  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  That  chain 
waa  carefully  examined,  and  lis  highest  peak  found  not 
gauch  to  exceed  13,000  feeL  Seeking  to  descend  the  Red 
mer.  by  a  fresh  fatality  they  mistook  for  it  the  Canadian, 
tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  by  whose  channel 
I  the  MlsstJBppi.  Meantime-  General  Cans  was 
in  a  more  careful  examination  of  this  bust  river, 
his  way  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Superior, 
on  hfct  return,  ascended  8k  Peter's  river,  al- 
by  Larbontan  and  Carver.  lie  found,  rising 
source*,  the  northern  Red  river,  which 
i  mio  the  British  territory,  and  ends  in  lake  Winnipeg. 

4\e  V 1 1    inrtlSM  conveyed  In  the  I 'lilted  BtsM 

[  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  Interior  of  their  vast 
parts  of  the  comment  which  had 
hirhtrto  been  saost  imperfectly  known. 

AMERICVS,  p.  r.,  capital  of  Bumpter  co..  Ga..  104  m. 
9  UV,  Mdledgeville,  700  W.  Situated  16  W.  Flint  river, 
tag  contain*  a  court  house,  an  academy,  seven  stores,  and 
about  ninety  dwellings. 

AMLRKOTE,  a  town  and  fort,  of  India,  territory  or 
Sindc,  m  the  desert,  85  m.  K.  Hyderabad,  lat.  25°  2f7  N., 
long.  65°  W  E.  The  emperor  Aebar  was  born  here  in 

AMERSFORT.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Utrecht, 
oa  the  Bern,  which  becomes  navigable  at  tins  point,  12  m. 
E_N  E.  C  tree  hi.   Pop,  In  1830,  1 1,783.   It  Is  well  built  and 
i  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college, 
i  of  agriculture,  with  manufactures  of  fustian*, 
hazeeas,  ate.   It  Is  the  mart  for  the  corn  and 
in  the  contiguous  territory,  and  has  a 
trade  In  produce  from  Germany,  em 
in  (1st  bottomed  boau  from  Amsterdam.  The 
and  grand  pemtonary.  BnnieveldL 
,  in  1617,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  and  the 
I  of  Prince  Maurice,  waa  a  native  of  Amenrfort. 

IM.  a  bor.  and  iio.  of  England,  co.  Bucking- 
thr  Coin.-.  Jtl  in  W.N.W.  London.  Pop.  ol  par 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street  crossed  by 
a  shorter  one,  baring  the  church  at  the  point  of  Intersection. 
The  Irving  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of  the  best  In  the  country, 
i  to  a  free-school,  to  which  ore  attached  three  cxbibi- 
at  Corpus  Christi  college.  Oxford,  with  alms  houses, 
three  ckariric*.  A  food  deal  of  black  lace  to  man u far 
ad  the  market  is  well  attended.  Previously  to  Uie 
Act,  by  which  It  was  disfranchised,  this  borough 
;  to  the  H.  of  C,  the  right  of  voting  being 
m  the  Inhabitants  paying  seat  and  Ut  ;  bul  these  being  all 
tenant*  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  nomina- 

AMES.  p.  v..  Canajoharie  U  Montgomery  co.,  N.Y..  5ft 


Sss  s  sjiiilr,  haSarlou  uk)  pnfit*al,  of  lbs  nonh- 
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AMHERSTBURGH 

m.  N.W.  Albany,  305  W.  It  contains  two  churches,  aa 
academy,  one  store,  one  grist  null,  twenty  rive  dwellings, 
and  about  175  inhabitants. 

Axis,  L,  Athens  cc  O.,  84  in.  8.E.  Columbus,  337  W. 
It  contains  one  store,  three  saw  nulls,  nine  schools,  818 
scholars.   Pop  1431. 

AMESBU BY,  or  AMBBESBUBY,  a  m.  town  and  pur. 
of  England,  co.  Wilt*.  The  town  to  situated  on  the  A  von,  7, 
m.  N.  Salisbury.  Though  Inconsiderable,  It  is  noted  fur  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey,  the  vicinity  of  Bluaehengc,  and  for  having 
buna  the  birth  place  of  Addison.  The  parish  com prises 
8000  acre*,  with  a  pop.  of  044. 

Axesbi  kr,  p.  t,  Essex  co..  Mam,  44  m.  N.E.  Boston.  475 
W.  Bouuded  S.  by  Merrlmac  river.  The  outlet  of  a  large 
pond,  covering  1000  acres,  and  Powow  river,  afiotd  Mater 
power.  It  contain*  live  churches,  one  CongregutioniUsrt, 
two  Baptist,  one  Friend*',  and  one  Epbcopol,  flDuen  » tores, 
ten  fulling  mills,  two  wuolleu  lactones,  four  grist  mills,  two 
MW-mill*.  one  academy.  40  students,  flllecn  schools,  G4ti 
Kholnrs.   Pop.  2471. 

A  Mil  ABA,  a  division  of  Abyssinia,  which  see. 

AMHERST,  a  sea  |hiM  town  of  the  lint.  prov.  .  f  Marta 
ban,  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  chief  Britinh  military 
and  commercial  station  in  the  provmce*  K.  the  Thau  Iweng 
river,  on  a  point  of  land  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  gulf  of 
Mnrtaban,  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Than-lwcng  and  the  Me 
of  Balu  to  the  N.  LuL  10°  4'  48"  N..  long.  V7°  35'  24"  E. 
Pop.  ui  1H27,  1600;  now  (1838)  probably  5000.  It  was 
founded  In  l*Si,  after  the  restoration  of  the  town  of  Mnrta- 
ban to  the  Ilinuese.  In  the  view  of  serving  as  a  military 
post  and  a  commercial  establishment,  and  as  an  niiyliiiii  lor 
such  refugees  a*  might  choose  to  emigrate  from  the  Biimesu 
dominions.  The  apex  of  the  promontory,  which  is  the 
highest  spot  in  the  town,  is  occupied  by  the  church,  gov- 
ernor's house,  court  of  justice,  fortification*,  and  oth<  r  |>ub 
lie  building* ;  on  the  higher  ground  around  it  are  the  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese  quarters;  and  the  lowest  arc  by  choice 
inhabited  by  the  natives.  The  military  cantonment*  ore 
all.  .in  11  m.  distant,  in  a  dry,  level,  and  elevated  spot.  The 
harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  with  3  folh.  water  at  low 
neap  lidos ;  rise  and  fall  above  19  ft,  with  a  flow  of  6  m  an 
hour,  and  perfectly  still  for  two  hours  both  before  and  after 
high  water.  Ships  may  lie  within  100  yard*  of  the  shore. 
Mangrove  and  a  kind  of  oak  arc  abundant  here,  and  there 
are  teak  forest*  at  no  great  distance.  Good  water  is  found 
everywhere  sii  feet  below  the  surface.  {iJanulion,  K.  I. 
OautUtr,  p.  47.) 

Axubiut.  p.  I..  Hancock  co..  Me.,  113  m.  N.E.  Augusta. 
605  W.  It  contain*  one  saw  mill,  two  schools,  54  rchular>. 
Pop.  106. 

AxuiRST,  p.  U  capital  of  Hillsborough  co..  Nil.,  30  in. 
8.  Concord,  450  W.  Souhegan  river  afford*  good  water 
power.  Incorporated  in  1700,  and  contains  six  stores,  one 
crist  mill,  seven  saw-mills,  eleven  schools,  513  scholars 
Pop.  1565. 

Axuerst.  p.  i  .  Hampshire  en.,  Mas*.,  82  in.  W.  Boston, 
7  E.  by  N.  Northampton,  385  If.  Two  branches  of  Con- 
necficul  river  afford  good  water  power.  It  contains  three 
Congregational  churches,  a  bank,  fourteen  store*,  two  wool- 
len lactone*,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  academy. 
87  students,  eight  schools,  586  scholar*.  Pop.  3550.  Am- 
herst college,  located  here,  was  founded  In  1821,  incorpora- 
ted In  1825,  has  a  president  and  ten  profewor*  or  other  in 
st meters.  157  students,  and  15.000  vol*,  in  it*  libraries.  The 
philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete,  and  It  has  a  val- 
uable cabinet  of  natural  history',  including  minenilogy.  It 
has  four  fine  collegiate  buildings,  pleasantly  located,  and  it 
has  rapidly  risen  to  great  respectability.  The  ncccasary  ex- 
penses are  from  $113  to  $137  annually.  Indigent  student* 
are  gratuitously  supplied  with  furnished  room*. 

Axbikst.  t,  Erie  ca,  N.Y..  10  m.  N.E.  Butfolo,  283  W. 
Albany.  Watered  by  Tonnwanda  and  Elllcott's  creek*. 
It  contain*  ten  stores,  three  flouring  mill*,  seven  grist  mills, 
one  furnace,  two  potteries,  one  brewery,  one  distillery.  Pop 
3451. 

Amherst,  p.  t,  Lorrnin  crv,  O,  8  m.  W.  Elyrln,  131 
N.N.E.  Columbus,  382  W.  It  has  one  store,  one  grmt  iiiill, 
six  saw  mill*,  seven  schools,  372  scholar*.   Pop  1184. 

Ambkist,  county,  Va..  situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  418  so.  m.  It  had,  in  1840.  Btt  neat 
cattle,  0235  sheep  16,013  swine.  It  produced  112,677  bush- 
el* of  wheat,  11.051  of  rye.  381,146  of  Indian  com,  2,106,149 
pound*  of  tobacco,  and  contained  eighteen  More*,  ten  flour 
lug-milk  forty  grist  milk  sixteen  saw-milk  twenty-four  di»- 
lllTcrle*.  seventeen  academies.  408  students,  eleven  schook 
2oC«cholani.  Pop.  whites, 6436 ;  slaves,  5577 ;  free  coloured, 
373;  total.  13,578.   Cs  pi  tit  I,  Amherst. 

Amherst,  p.  v.. capital  of  Amherst  co..  Va..  15  m.  N.N.E. 
Lynchburg.  1 15  W.  Bichmond,  176  W.   It  contains  a  court 
house,  jail,  and  c, unity  office*,  nil  of  brick,  two  store*,  llflccn 
dwellings,  and  about  130  Inhabitants. 
•  AM  1 1  ERST  D 1 7  B<j  11 .  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  on  Da 
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AMIENS. 

tniit  rtver,  3  m.  above  It*  embouchure  in  lake  Erie,  and  14 

in.  below  Detroit.  It  was  founded  during  the  administration 
of  liord  Amherst,  and  was  named  after  his  lordship. 

AMIENS  (an.  Samarobriva),  a  city  of  France,  cap.  dep. 
Somine,  on  tho  river  of  that  name,  72  m.  N.  Pari*.  Lat.  49° 
53-  41"  N.,  long.  2°  lo*  11"  E.    Pop.  3*31.    Amiens  has  a 

IV.   It  U  well  built; 


The  old  Gothic  cathedral,  In  ex- 
cellent preservation,  is  one  of  the  (Incut  in  Europe.  It  is  3(56 
feel  in  length,  and  133  in  height.  Among  the  other  public 
building*  may  be  specified,  the  Boyal  College,  theatre.  Hotel 
de  Villc,  corn-market,  court*  of  justice,  barrack*,  seminary 
»f  St.  Achcul,  chateau  d'Eu,  ate.  It  1*  the  seat  of  a  blahop, 
has  a  eour  royale,  a  court  of  assizes,  a  commercial  tribunal, 
a  custom  house,  a  public  library  containing  above  40,000 
vol*.,  an  academy,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  betlcs-let 
tres,  a  free  school  of  design,  a  botanical  garden,  ttc. :  innnu- 
far  ture*  very  considerable.  They  consist  principally  of  ker- 
seymeres, rasstmeres.  merinos,  serges,  fee.,  made  partly  of 
home,  and  partly  of  German  and  Spanish  wool.  The  Unen 
trade  is  alsu  considerable;  but  it  is  now  surpaiwed  by  that 
of  cotton.  There  are  annually  produced  about  60,000  pieces 
of  cotton  velvet,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  Is  estimated 
at  about  8,000,000  fr. ;  and  about  400  looms  are  occupied  in 
tho  -icoducUon  of  velvet*,  ditet  <f  VtreeJkt.  There  are  also 
several  mills  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  flax,  with  dye 
and  bleach-works;  manufactures  of  machinery,  beet-root 
sugar,  and  chemical  products ;  tanneries,  soap-works^  paper- 
mills,  fee  The  /•..'-*  de  Canard  made  here  are  highly  es- 
F  lav  bottomed  vessels,  drawing  from  forty  to  fifty 
I  up  the  river  to  the  town,  which  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  considerable  trade,  a*  well  In  Its  own  production*  as 
in  those  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  mien*  is  very  an- 
cient, being  supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  Itelgium  by  the  Romans.  It  is  known  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory from  the  circumstance  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  the  French  Republic  having  been 
signed  in  It  on  the  25th  March,  1802.  It  Is  the  birth  place 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  apostle  of  the  first  crusade ;  of  Du- 
cange,  author  of  the  Oloitarium  ad  Seriptorr*  medi*  tt  in- 
Jim  a  iMinitatU,  a  work  of  wonderful  research  and  labour ; 
and  of  Delainbre,  the  late  learned  author  of  the  most  accu- 


rate, though  not  the  most  eloquent  history  of  astronomy 
(//«*«,  Franc*  PitUtrtsijue,  art.  Stmme,  ate.) 

AMITE,  river.  I. a.,  rises  in  Ml**.,  and  flowing  S.,  unites 
with  the  tbbervllle  at  Galveston,  to  which  place  it  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  requiring  five  feet  of  water.  It  thence 
flows  E.  until  It  enters  lake  Maurepas,  after  a  whole  course 
of  about  100  m. 

Amite,  county,  Miss.,  situated  in  the  B.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Watered  by  the  Amite  river 
and  its  branches.  It  contained  in  1840,  13,904  neat  cattle, 
5212  sheep,  29,428  swine,  and  produced  311,270  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  18,205  of  oats,  90.212  of  potatoes,  167,497  pounds 
of  rice,  ;.  066,605  of  cotton,  and  contained  twelve  stores, 
thirty-four  grist-mill*,  nine  saw-mills,  and  had  two  printing- 
office*,  one  weekly  BsWspapar.  atl  Madeline*.  140  undent/, 
eleven  schools.  199  scholars.  Pop.  whites  3741,  slaves  5741, 
free  coloured  29 ;  total,  9511.   Capital.  Liberty. 

AMITY,  p.  U  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  210  m.  N.E.  Augusta, 
805  W.  It  contains  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  two  schools, 
77  scholars.    Pop.  109. 

Amity,  t,  Alleghany  Co..  N.Y.,  6  m.  8.  Angelica,  255 
W.S.W.  Albany.  Watered  by  Genesee  river,  and  contains 
two  stores,  two  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill, 
ten  schools,  503  scholars.    Pop.  1354. 

Amity,  U,  Erie  co..  Pa.,  18  ra.  8.E.  Erie.  Watered  by 
French  creek,  and  contains  one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills, 
one  fulling-mill,  four  schools,  175  scholars.    Pop.  560. 

Amity,  t,  Berks  co..  Pa.  Manatawny  and  Manokesy 
creek*  afford  water  power.  It  ha*  two  churches,  one  Pres- 
byterian, and  one  common  to  I.uthernns  and  Presbyterians, 
four  stores,  six  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill. 
Pop.  1664. 

AM.!  IK  A,  a  town  in  Malwa. 

AMLWCH,  a  sea  port  town  of  N.  Wale*,  N.  shore  of 
the  Wand  of  Anglesea,  which  has  risen  from  the  slate  of  an 
Inconsiderable  fishing  village.  In  consequence  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  famous  copper  mine*  in  the  adjoining  Pary'* 
mountain,  in  1768,  to  be  a  town  with  about  0000  inhab.  It 
has  a  pretty  good  port,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock.  Du- 
ring the  flourishing  period  of  the  mines,  they  produced  above 
3000  tons  a  year  of  pure  metal ;  but  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally declining  for  these  several  years  past,  and  do  not  now 
produce  above  700  tons  a  year.  It  la  not,  therefore,  probable 
that  Amlwch,  which  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
mine*.  1*  destined  to  make  much  farther  progress.  It  is  uni- 
ted with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni,  in  returning 
im.in  the  H.  of  C.   Pop.  of  parish,  0285. 

AMMAN  (the  Rabbak  of  the  Scriptures,  and  PMladelpkia 
of  the  Greeks),  a  city  of  Syria  E.  of  the  Jordan,  deserted 


AMOOR. 

and  in  ruins;  laL  32°  V  N.,  long  30°  P'  E. ;  25  in.  XT. 
Dead  sea,  and  30  m.  E.  Rich  a  (an.  Jrricke). 

The  remains  of  Amman  are  very  extensive,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  be  older  than  the  rra  of  the  Greek  power  In 
Syria.  They  consist  of  theatres,  temples,  and  colonnades, 
of  great  beauty  and  high  finish,  some  of  them  being  in  very 
perfect  preservation.  A  great  number  of  private  houses 
still  remain,  but  there  is  not  a  single  inhabitant. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  mentioned  in  Jew 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  a  people 
by  the  Israelltifh  settlement  In  Palestine,  and 
the  Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  suspicious  truce 
till  the  rru  of  Jcphethah,  about  1161  Hi'  Thenceforw  ard 
the  two  nations  were  almost  in  constant  hostility,  generally 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ammonites  j  and  In*  1035  B.C., 
David  took  their  capital.  But  notwithstanding  this  untow- 
ard event,  and  the  unsuccessful  war  they  waged  against 
Jehoahaphat  (B.C.  896)  and  Jotham  (B.C.  760),  they  con- 
iliiiicd  To  Ijc  a  powerful  people,  and  about  600  year*  B.C. 
•■iijH>:i- •!  .\.  In:.  !ru!\.  ,'.7:.i  with  a  »[r<nij:  nuxiliar)  force  1<1 
a«»Ui  iii  the  destruction  of  their  old  enemies.  Amman  was 
subsequently  included  in  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  empires; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  it  passed,  with  the 
rest  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
In  218  B.C.  Palestine  was  the  scene  of  war  between  Aniio- 
ch us  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Phllopster,  the  former  of  whom 
utterly  destroyed  Amman.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  It  received  from  him  its  Greek  appellation  of 
Philadelphia.  It  became  a  Roman  tow  n  in  the  last  century 
B.C.,  and  remained  such  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
the  Saracens,  A  J).  638.  Under  the  Christian  emperor*  of 
the  East,  Amman  appears  to  have  been  a  bishop's  see,  but 
It  was  declining  before  Its  capture  by  the  Arabs;  and  Abul- 
Feda,  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  describes  it  as 
already  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Amman  stand  on  the  hanks  of  a  brook, 
which,  issuing  from  a  large  ptmd  at  the  8.W.  corner  of  the 
town,  flows  (partly  underground)  over  a  flinty  bed  into  the 
Zerka  (an.  Jabbotk),  an  affluent  of  the  Jordan.  The  water 
of  this  stream  is  excellent,  a  circumstance  which  renders 
the  spot  n  desirable  halting-place  for  caravans,  the  driven 
of  which  u*c  the  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as  shelter 
for  their  beasts,  literally  fulfilling  the  denunciation  of  Exe- 
kleU  "  I  will  make  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites  a  stable  for 
caroeUandacouchlng-placefornWks."  (A*«i*6cr»to 
•We*,  passim;  Potfbtus,  lib.  v.,  cap.  5  and  6;  Roain 
172-175.1 

AMMERSCHWIHR,  a  town  of 
4  m.  N.W.  Cohnar.   Pop.  2136. 

AMMGNOOs i  v  r.  river,  Nit,  rise*  In  the  White 
mountains,  and  flowing  W.,  enters  Connecticut  river  at 
Bath.   It  Is  about  50  m.  long. 

Ammokoosuc,  Upper,  river,  N  il  .  after  a  course  of  50  IB., 
enters  Connecticut  river  In  Northumberland. 

AM'  iL.  a  city  of  Persia,  pro  v.  Mazunderan,  on  the  He- 
mux,  about  12  m.  above  where  It  falls  into  the  southern  pnrt 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  lat.  36°  30'  X.,  long.  52°  23*  55  E. 
Pop.  ditlers  at  different  seasons ;  but  In  winter,  when  great- 
est, is  estimated  by  Mr.  Fnwer  at  from  35,000  to  40.000. 
The  principal  object  worth  notice  is  a  mausoleum  erected 


by  Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  a  former  distinguished 
sovereign  of  Saree  and  Amol,  who  died  in  137R  This  mag- 
nificent structure  has.  however,  been  Injured  by  an  earth- 


is  rapidly  decay  ing.  Then*  is  a  bridge  of  twelve 
over  the  Herauz,  and  there  are  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  many  mounds  and  other  remains  of  Persian  antiqui- 
ties. The  bazar*  are  extensive,  and  well  supplied  with  cer- 
tain articles ;  but  It  has  little  trade  or  Industry.  Mr.  Prater 
could  not  find  tea  either  here  or  at  Balfroosh,  and  the  inhab- 
itants had  never  heard  of  coffee.  Git Uatt  and  nuts,  that  la, 
plain  boiled  rice  and  sour  curds.  Is  the  common  food  of  the 
people,  some  of  whom  season  It  with  a  little  salt  fish. 
(Frazer't  Southern  Hunks  of  the  Catpian  Sea,  etc.,  p.  101.) 

AMOOR,  or  A  M  lit.  a  large  river  of  E.  Asia,  which  has 
Its  sources  in  Mongolia.  It  Is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two 
great  rivers,  the  Onon  or  Chilka,  which  rises  nearly  under 
the  1 10th  deg.  of  E.  long,  and  the  50tb  de*.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  Kerlon  or  Argoun,  which  rises  nearly  under  the  same 
but  about  24  deg.  more  to  the  S.  The  latter  river 
the  great  lake  of  Koulon.  and,  issuing  from  It,  and 
a  N.E.  course,  forms,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
the  line  "of  demarcation  between  the  Hussion  and  Chinese 
empires.  The  Kerlon  nn<l  Onon  unite  near  the  fort  of  Ruk- 
lanova.  in  about  the  120th  deg.  E.  Song.  The  combined 
rtver  haviiiu  taken  the  name  of  A  moor,  flows  E.  and  B  f  ;„ 
till,  at  lb  most  S.  point,  it  i»  joined  by  it*  large  tributary,  the 
Songari.  flowing  X  I'..  the  Amoor.  I. living  suddenly  taken 
the  same  direction,  preserve*  it  during  the  remainder  of  Its 
course,  till  it  fall*  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  opposite  the  N. 
end  of  the  island  of  Bagh alien,  or  Tchoka,  in  about  the  53d 
deg.  of  laL.  and  the  140th  deg.  of  long.  The  entire  course 
of  the  river,  to  the  source  of  either  of  Its  | 
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ma>  be  cMiroateo,  Inclusive  of  lu  windings,  at  about  2300 
a. ;  bin  the  d  10 Lance  lu  a  direct  Hoe  from  its  sources  to  its 
erulNiuchure  does  not  exceed  1400  m.  lo  the  lower  part  of 
its  ciKirtc  it  flow*  through  a  comparatively  rich,  well-culti- 
valid  country ;  but  the  country  round  its  sources,  and  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  VV.  of  the  Kuigau  Yalo  mountains, 
being  eoiU|uott9  to  the  great  desert  of  Shauio  or  Gobi,  baa 
the  same  ciiaraclerisUcs.  The  Russian  tort  of  Xertschliiak 
standi  on  the  Nertscha,  near  where  tt  fails  into  the  Ciulka. 
(litter's   F.rdkuade    fs»  .Isun ,   ArrQUttmik' $  M*p  of 
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istie.  formerly  a  very  rich  abbey. 
AMORGO  (an.  .Imargt),  an  island  of  the  Grecian  At 
chipctago,  about  30  m.  in  circunifercnce,  lying  S.E.  from 
Nana,  m  about  3fp  50'  N.  Int.,  and  under  the  26th  deg.  of 
E.  long.  Pop.  estimated  at  between  4000  and  3000.  It  is 
In  part  mountainous  and  rocky  ;  but  in  antiquity  it  was  no- 
led  for  Us  fertility,  and  it  is  said  by  Toumefort  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  to  produce  more  corn  and  wine  than  the  in- 
habitants can  consume.  It  contains  a  town  of  the  same 
name  fori  Sl  Anna,  on  :in  N.  idiore  ot  tin  island,  i*  an 
excellent  harbour,  with  good  anchoring  pmund  in  from  18 
to  30  fathoms.  Simomdos,  famous  in  antiquity  for  his  iam- 
ive  of  A uiorgo*.    ( Juurnrjort,  Vofag*  au 


AMURGO  FOULO,  an 


AMOSKEAG.  p.  v.  and  Fall*.  Hillsborougb  county,  Nil, 
17  m.  S.  by  E.  Concord,  464  \V.  The  Merrunac  river  here 
(alls  48  feet  3  inches  in  half  a  mile,  by  Uiree  separate  pilch- 
es, and  affords  great  water  power.  Tho  village  is  situated 
on  the  VV.  side  of  the  river,  in  GoUstown,  and  has  consider- 
able manufactures.  A  canal,  one  mile  long,  with  nine  locks, 
overcomes  a  fall  of  45  feet  in  the  river,  and  cost  $50,000. 

AMOUR  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  cap.  cant.  9 
m.  S. VV.  Lous  lr  Saulmcr.  Pop.  3331.  It  has  a  forge,  a 
nail  work,  a  considerable  marble-work,  tanneries,  Ilc. 
AMOV,  a  sea-port  town  of  China,  pro  v.  Fokicn,  with  a 
and  secure  harbour,  lat.  240-10'  Nn  long.  IlrP 
in  one  of  the  least  fertile  district, 
of  Anioy  carry  on  a  very  ex- 
intercourse  with  Formosa,  whence  ihey  import  pro- 
,  with  the  other  Chinese  ports  to  the  N.  and  S„  and 
wail  Hiain,  Java,  Singapore,  Uie  goo- loo  islands,  4tc.  This 
port  was  open  to  Europeans  Ull  1T34.  when  all  trade  with 
them  vsas  •upprcaar-d.  It  was  visited  by  the  Ship  Amherst, 
in  1<K;  but  Uie  autliorilies  prevented  that  commercial  in- 
tercourse (rum  taking  place  to  which  Ho  people  seemed  to 
be  extremely  well  disposed.  (See  Report  of  the  Fat/age  of 
lot  SAip  -f  ssAerst.) 

AMFFLN'G.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  6  tn.  VV.  by  N.  Mufal- 
dors.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  this  vil- 
lage, oo  the  i3th  September,  1322,  between  I«ouls,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  emperor  of  Gennany,  and  Frederic,  archduke  of 


prisoner,    (pfeflel.  anno  1392.)    It  was  from  this  point 
that  Moreau  oKiunenced  bu  famous  retreat  in  1800. 

AMPLEPUI8,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone,  19  m. 
W  J3.  VV.  Vlllefranche.  Pop.  4*1.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton,  particularly  the  Utter. 

A  VP!  'HILL,  a  m.  town  and  p.  of  England,  co.  Bed- 
ford, h.  Redbornstoke.  454  ro.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  18HH. 
It  Is  neatly  built,  has  a  charity  school  for  thirteen  poor  chil- 
dren, and  au  hospital  for  ten  poor  men  and  women.  Ampt- 
hill  Park,  a  magnificent  mansion,  the  property  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, is  situated  a  little  to  the  VV.  of  the  town. 

AMPCRiAS.  a  town  and  castle  of  Spain,  NX.  part  of 
Catatonia,  on  Uie  Llob regit,  near  the  sea,  24  m.  N  .E.  ( 
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city  of  Arabia,  in 
:n.  being  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
.  ISO  3$  X.,  long.  430  &  E..  25  m. 

In.  Pop.  unknown,  but 
may  probably  amount  to  from  1500  to  9000.  It  stand*  near 
•  mountain,  in  a  ferule  country,  in  the  centre  of  the  coffee 
lands,  the  dep.  to  which  it  gives  name  being  a  part  of  Ha* 
chid-a-Bekel.  one  rsf  the  most  noted  divisions  of  Yemen  for 
the  growth  of  coffee.  Am  ran  1*  not,  however,  politically 
united  with  the  state  of  Haschld-u-Bekel,  but  is  under  the 
government  of  the  Iman  of  Yemen  Proper.  (.W&uAr,  Dtt 
da  C.1  r_  par.     p.  177-230.) 

AMRETS1R  or  UMR1TSIR  (fool  of  Immortality),  a 
town  of  India,  the  holy  city  of  the  Seikh  nation,  44  m.  E. 
Lahore,  lat.  3P  33'  N„  long.  74°  48"  E.   Pop.  not  Hated. 

hi.usc  O  fry0  Um~a*  ntxMt  ®  tD:  m  die.; 

are  small.  Manufa 


on  the  high  road  bet* 
and  the  Deccan.  it  enjoys  an 
deace  or" several  rich  merchants 
<d  by  |  /art 


Delhi, 

trade,  and  is  the  resa- 

liaukers.  It  Is  defend- 
Selkh  nilcr,  Runjeet 


by  a 


Mat 


Pingh,  who  ] 
in  length.* 

The  town  derives  Its  entire  celebrity  from  its  being  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Seikh  religion.  AmreUir,  or  the  Pool 
of  Immortality,  is  a  basin  135  paces  square,  built  of  brick, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Is  a  temple,  covered  with  "  burnished 
gold"  {Burnt*),  dedicated  to  the  warrior  saint,  Gooroo 
Covind  Singh,  the  principal  founder  of  the  religion  and 
power  of  the  Scikha.  Within  this  temple  is 
under  a  silken  canopy,  the  OrinlA 
the  Seikhs.  being  a  code  of  1 
complied  by  the  above  saint.  The  temple  Is  attended  by  n 
numerous  body  of  priests,  who  are  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  the  devotees,  by  whom  it  is  frequented. 
Immersion  in  the  sacred  pool  is  believed  by  the  Seikhs,  and 
many  tribes  of  Hindoos,  to  purify  from  all  sin.  (Jiamilun't 
East  India  Hair  titer ;  Burnt*,  4tc.) 

AMSTERDAM,  or  AMSTELDAMME  (dam  of  the  Am- 
stel),  a  famous  raarit.  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  cap. 
prov.  N.  Holland,  and  of  a  district  and  cant,  of  Uie  same 
name,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Y,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  A  male  I,  lat.  52°  22  17"  ,\, 
long.  4°  53/  15"  E.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings 
are  all  founded  on  piles  driven  from  40  to  50  feet  into  a  soil 


rig  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  clay,  and  sand.  The 
by  which  it  is  everywhere  intersected,  and  along 
which  all  heavy  burdens  are  conveyed,  are  said  to  divide  it 
into  90  islands,  and  are  crossed  by  about  290  bridges,  partly 
wood  and  partly  stone,  Its  form  is  that  of  a  crescent  or  half 
tuoou,  the  horns  on  cither  side  projecting  into  the  Y,  and  in- 
closing the  port.  On  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  walls 
having  20  bastions  and  a  wide  ditch  ;  but  its  ramparts  have 
been  planted  Willi  trees,  and  converted  into  public  walks  and 
houlevnrdx ;  the  only  defence  of  tile  town  consisting  in  lite 
facility  with  which  the  surrounding  country  nughl  be  laid 
under  water.  It  hi  from  H  to  0  m.  in  cir.  and  covers  a  space 
of  about  900  acres.  The  Amstel,  which  runs  through  the 
city,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  that  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  being  termed  the  old,  and  that  to  Uie  VV.  Uie 
new  city.   In  the  centre  and  oldest  portion  of  the  city,  on 

of  irregul 


are  mostly  regular,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Three  of 
Keysets,  and  Princen  Gracht,  are 
not  easily  to  be  matched  in  any  other  city  of  Europe  for 
their  length,  width,  and  the  grandeur  and  elegance  ot  their 
buildings.  They  arc  each  about  2  m.  long,  about  220  feet 
broad  ;  and  following  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  ot"  the 
city,  which  is  that  of  a  polygonal  crescent,  have  all  the  lines 
perfectly  straight  between  the  angular  points.  The  house* 
are  large  and  well  built ;  a  canal,  crossed  by  numerous  stoue 
bridges  and  bordered  with  trees,  runs  down  ibe  middle  ot' 
each  of  these  streets,  the  spaces  of  both  sides  being  well 
paved  and  lighted,  as  is  indeed  the  cose  wjth  ail  Uie  oUier 
streets.  The  principal  shope  are  in  Uie  Kalvers  Suaat,  the 
Nieuwcndyk,  and  the  Wannois  Straat.  The  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  Jews  Is  the  dirtiest  part  of  Uie  town.  Many 
artisans  and  oUiers  belonging  to  the  poorer  clauses  inhabit 
cellars  under  Uie  houses  of  Uie  more  opulent ;  and  a  i 
many  reside  constantly  on  the  water.  In  comfortable  a 
menu  built  on  the  upper  decks  of  their  trading  vessels,  i 
particularly  those  employed  in  inland  navigation.  The 
nouses,  which  are  all  of  brick,  ore  generally  4  or  5  s  tori  en 
high,  and  liave  their  gnbles  to  Uie  street.  Many  of  Uiem 
are  constructed  in  an  elegant  style ;  and  some  of  Uiem  are 
splendidly  lilted  up. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  Uie  palace,  formerly  the  stndt- 
houae  (town-house),  is  the  most  magnificent.  It  stands  in 
an  open  space  or  square  called  the  Danim.  This  fine  struc- 
ture, regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  Uie 
world,  is  erected  on  a  foundotion  of  13.059  piles ;  it  is  2*> 
feel  in  length,  235  In  depth,  and  116  high,  exclusive  of  the 
cupola,  which  is  41  feet  higher,  and  from  Uie  top  of  which 


there  Is  an  excellent  view  of  this  singular  city.   With  Uie 
exception  of  Uie  ground  floor,  which  is  of  brick,  it  is  built  of 
freestone.   The  ball  room,  represented  as  one  of  Uie  finest 
in  Europe.  Is  said  lo  be  120  feet  long,  55  in  width,  and  90  in 
height.   The  foundations  of  Uie  stadl-housc  were  laid  in 
1646,  and  it  was  finished  in  the  short  space  of  7  years 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are,  Uie  exchange,  found 
ed  in  1600,  and  capable  of  accommodating  4,500  persons 
the  h  'Arl  de  viiie,  formerly  the  admiralty ;  Uie  museum,  con- 
taining an  excellent  collection  of  about  500  pictures,  Inclu 
ding  several  master- pieces,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  sellouts  ;  the  arsenal,  built  on  Uie  island  of  Katteu 
burg  ;  Uie  buildings  of  the  society  of  Felix  Merit**,  having 
a  superb  concert  hall,  Ac. 
of  attention,  the  New  Chi 


-  This  i«  n»ir.uW.  Kaimwni. 
«f  -Ne  rmprror*  or  Hindaftui,  sod  thai  it 
fS,  kc..  ruU  i..  p.  IW,  l2mo  cd.) 
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Ibe  brave  admiral  De  Ruytcr.  The  palmed  glass  windows 
of  the  Old  Church,  dedicated  to  Hi.  Nicholas,  are  among 
the  rineM  in  Europe.  There  are  in  all  about  50  places  of 
worship,  among  which  are  several  synagogues,  the  Jews 
bring  supposed  in  amount  to  about  16,000.  The  principal 
bridge  over  the  Amstel,  near  where  It  entera  the  city,  is  6)0 
feet  in  length  by  61  In  breadth,  with  11  arches,  through 
wlncli  lurgc  ships  pass.  The  barrack",  built  by  the  French, 
three  weigh- houses  and  two  ancient  towers,  called  herring 
towers,  deserve  to  be  noticed.    In  1H22  tin;  warehouses 

ainally  built  Tor  the  East  India  Company,  being  heavily 
in  with  corn,  their  foundations  gave  way,  and  they  sunk 
half  way  down  in  the  earth. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  Is  the  A  then  arum,  or  col- 
lege, with  10  or  12  professors,  a  good  library, 
theatre,  and  a  botanical  garden.   In  1836  It  I 
of  law,  45  of 

also  a  school  of  navigation  ;  a  royal  academy  of  the  line 
arte,  founded  in  1817,  with  six  professors;  the  Amsterdnm  In- 
stitute, or  Society  of  Pdit  Mentis ;  a  society  of  Public 
Utility,  founded  on  an  extensive  scale,  In  1787,  Jtc.  Schools 
of  the  best  description,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  town  :  and  instruction 
may  be  said  to  be  universally  diffused.  There  are  three 
theatres.  The  workhouses,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  the  house 
of  correction  or  rasp- house,  the  orphan-house,  the  establish- 
ment for  widows,  the  lunatic  asylum,  with  the  numerous 
other  charitable  establishments,  may  be  cited  as  models  of 
good  order,  cleanliness,  and  economy.  The  hospital  for  the 
old  and  indigent  of  both  sexes,  on  the  quay  of  the  Amstel,  la 
admirably  contrived  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its 
Inmates.  The  building  is  960  feet  long,  by  330  deep,  and  three 
■Ulrica  high.  It  has  galleries  and  a  garden  where  its  occu- 
piers enjoy  the  fresh  air.  There  Is  here,  and  in  other  Dutch 
owns,  a  class  of  provident  institutions  or  asylums,  which 
admit  aged  persons  of  both  sexes  on  payment  of  a  corn  pan 
lively  small  sum.  Masters  and  mistresses  frequently  reward 
Old  and  faithful  servants,  by  paying  for  their  admission  into 
one  of  these  excellent  institutions. 

The  mouths  of  the  cnnals  opening  into  the  Y  and  of  the 
Amstel  are  provided  with  strong  floodgate* ;  and  on  the  side 
of  the  town  nearest  the  sea  a  new  dyke  has  recently  been 
constructed  to  guard  against  inundation*.  The  harbour  is 
spacious  and  secure;  the  largest  ship*  coming  close  to  the 
quays  and  warehouses.  It  has  recently  been  much  Improved 
by  the  formation  of  docks  and  basins.  At  the  point  where 
the  Y  Joins  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  Is  a  bar,  called  the  Pam- 
pas, which  cannot  be  crossed  by  large  ships  unless  previous- 
ly lightened.  To  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
thts  circumstance,  and  the  dangers  and  delay*  occasioned  by 
the  shallowness  and  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
a  ship  canal  has  been  constructed  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Holder.  This  noble  work  U  about  SO}  m.  In  length ;  and 
beitm  W  feet  9  inches  deep,  admit*  large  ships.  Its  level  U 
that  of  the  highest  tides,  the  only  lock*  it  requires  being  one 
■teach  end  ;  but  It  has  two  sluices  in  the  intermediate  space. 
It  was  begun  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1835,  at  an  expense  of 
about  1.00)000/.  The  due*  are  moderate;  and  It  has  been 
of  the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam,  by  giving  It,  a*  It  were, 
a  deep-water  harbour  on  the  most  accessible  part  of  the 
Dutch  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Amsterdam,  besides  various  branches 
of  those  of  wool,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk,  comprise  sail-cloth, 
refineries  of  sugar,  borax,  sal-ammoniac,  sulphur,  tte.;  with 
distilleries  and  breweries,  tanneries,  tobacco  manufactories. 
Iron  founder! es,  rope- walks,  mnalu-works,  gas-works,  soap- 
works,  oil  milk  etc.  Ship-building  I*  extensively  carried 
on.  The  art  of  cutting  diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the 
lapidaries  has  here  attained  to  great  perfection :  there  are  at 
present  (1838)five  principal,  besides  several  smaller  ertabllsh- 
at*  devoted  to  this  business,  being  mostly  carried  on  by 
Jewellery,  gold  " 


fee.  are  also  largely  produced. 
Amsterdam  is  far  mure  distinguished  as  a  trading  than 
a  manufacturing  city.  Throughout  the  17th  century,  and 


the  first  half  of  the  18th,  she  was  what  London  Is  at  present, 
the  metropolis  of  the  commercial  world.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, partly  In  consequence  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
public  burdens,  but  more,  perhaps,  of  the  growth  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  England  and  other  countries,  she 
lost  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  she  had 
nearly  engrossed,  at  the  same  time  that  her  fisheries  and 
foreign  trade  progressively  fell  off.  I  hiring  the  subjugation 
of  Holland  by  France,  her  colonies  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
England,  her  ships  disappeared  from  the  sea.  mui  the  trade 
of  Amsterdam  was  almost  annihilated.  But  not  v*  iliistnnd  - 
tag  these  untoward  event*,  and  the  exactions  tn  which  Hhe 
i  repeatedly  subjected,  she  preserved  her  Industry  and  a 
amount  of  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  peace  been  re- 
ad and  Holland  had  recovered  a  portion  of  her  colonic*, 
I  «he  commerce  of  Amsterdam  began  rapidly  tn 
rholll  far  short  of  it* 


The  Import*  principally  consist 
tobacco,  cotton,  tea.  Indigo, 
wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  I 
iron,  hide*,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  ttufla,  I 
•alt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  fee.  The  exports 
portly  of  the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce  of 
her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indie*  and  other  tropi- 
cal countries,  and  partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amster- 
dam as  to  a  convenient  entrrpit  from  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Of  the  first  class  arc  cheese  and  butter  (very  im- 
portnnt  articles) ;  madder ;  clover,  rape,  hemp  and  flax  seed* ; 
rape  and  linseed  oils,  Dutch  linen,  tic  Geneva  is  princi- 
pally exported  from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam;  oak  bark 
principally  from  the  latter.  Of  the  second  class  are  spices; 
Mocha  and  Java  coffee;  sugar  of  Java,  Braail,  and  Cub*; 

of  the  third  class,  all  kind* 
of  grain ;  linen*  from  Germany ;  timber  and  all  sorts  of  Bal- 
tic produce ;  Spanish.  German,  and  English  wools  ;  French, 
Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  wines,  brandy,  Ax.  The  trade  of 
Amsterdam  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every  article 
that  enters  Into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  are  respectively  estimated  at 
about  X 3, 500.000  or  £4,000,000.  From  390  to  830  large 
ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  employed  tn  the  trade  to  the 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  the  Baltic,  Ate.  There  la  little  coasting 
trade ;  the  communication  with  must  other  Dutch  towns 
being  principally  kept  up  by  canal*.  The  total  number  of 
ships  of  all  sorts  entering  the  port  amounts,  at  an  average,  to 
about  3300  a  year. 

The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  were  formerly  most  exten- 
sive dealer*  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  all  sort*  of  funded 
property  and  government  securities ;  but  London  is  now,  kt 
this  respect,  far  superior  to  her  old  rival :  the  tatter,  i 
ever,  still  enjoy*  a  large  share  of  the  exchange 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  her  capitalists  are  lai 
of  foreign  securities. 

The  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  founded  tn  1609,  i 
cheated  among  the  mooted  institutions  of  the  18th  century, 
ceased  to  exist  In  1796,  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the 
French.  The  present  bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  estab- 
lished in  1814.   Insurance  business  is  extensively  carried  uu. 

The  city  is  supposed  to  contain  above  26.000  houses.  Ia 
1785  the  pop.  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  335,000.  It  bad 
declined  in  1814,  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  depression,  to 
180.000;  and  nt  present  it  amounts  to  about  307,000.  Not- 
withstanding the  city  la  surrounded  on  all  sidea  with  water, 
and  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  required  to  pre- 
vent its  being  submerged,  it  labours  under  a  total  want  of 
spring  water.  The  water  In  the  river  and  canals  being 
filthv,  brackish,  and  totally  unfit  for  use,  the  Inhabitants  are 
portly  supplied  by  rain  water  carefully  collected  in  tanks, 
and  partly  by  water  brought  m  a  peculiar  description  of 
barges  from  the  Veeht,  6  or  7  m.  distant.  It  is  curious  thai 
despite  this  want  of  good  potable  waler,  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  effluvia  generated  in  warm  weather 
from  the  waler  of  the  canals,  the  town  is  free  from  epidemic 
disorders,  and  the  inhabitants  healthy  and  robust.  Most 
probably  this  is  owing  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  com- 
fortable mode  of  living  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  the  preva- 
lence of  cleanliness.  In  which  the  Dutch  arc  superior  to  all 
other  nations ;  and  the  absence  of  extreme  poverty  and  des- 
titution. 

The  toleration  that  prevail*  at  Amsterdam,  does  equal 
honour  to  the  people  and  the  government.  There  is  hero 
every  variety  of  sects;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  nothing 
so  much  a*  by  their  abstinence  from  theological  discussion*, 
and  by  their  apparent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  other*.  "  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  toleration  existing; 
here  and  in  the  rest  of  Holland— a  toleration  perfect  in  /set 
as  well  a*  in  law— ha*  its  origin  In  any  degree  of  apathy 
with  respect  to  religion,  or  tn  any  Irreligious  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  the  people;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  utterly 
erronoeous.  Generally  speaking,  the  Hollanders,  whatever 
may  be  their  particular  religion,  prufessicm.  are  firm  believer*, 
ann  devoted  to  the  practice  of  piety.  Thi*  virtue  pervade* 
all  classes  of  society  in  Amsterdam.**  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defects  of  its  climate  and  situation,  Amsterdam  is  a 
most  desirable  place  to  many  persona  For  age*  it  has  be*** 
a  "city  of  refuge"  to  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all 
nations ;  and  therein  lie*  one  of  the  main  causes  of  ha  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

The  city  police  is  well  regulated,  and  roblvjry  and  hnuse- 
brenking  are  of  rare  occurrence.  A  drunk  person,  or  one  hi 
rugs,  m  a  very  unusual  sight.  Mo  loose  women  are  permit- 
to!  to  infest  the  street* ;  which  are,  also,  quite  free  from 
beggars.  The  disgusting  dens  of  profligacy,  known  by  the 
of  tpitl  houses  or  music**,  still  exist;  but  they  are 
by  few.  except  the  dreg*  of  the  populace, 
part  of  Holland,  but  nowhere  more,  than  at  Am- 
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AMSTERDAM  ISLAND. 


ANAM. 


MM)  Mutt  in  a  manh,  but  in  constantly  eipoaed  to  the  risk 
ef  beeeg  overwhelmed  by  the  Influence  of  high  lido*  anil 
Bet  It) it  danger  ha*  btni  effectually  provided 
and  the  »iwi  by  which  the  city  U  all  but  sur 
which  penetrate  every  one  of  iu  street*,  are 
•  control,  and  made  tn  eonirihuir  to  the  mm 
of  the  Inhabitants.  The  work!) 
eeer-cry  <<*  the  public  safety  aad  protection  require,  how 
aver,  to  be  watched  over  with  unceowng  vigilance ;  and  a 
large  annual  expenditure  M  incurr.il  in  keeping  them  in  rood 
aanatr.  and  tn  aiodgiag  and  clearing  the  port  and  canal*. 

It  it  a  curious  (act.  that  notwithstanding  thr  nupcrabund 
■ace  of  water,  there  at  mat.  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  soil, 
a  mete  water -tail!  at  Bulland.  There  are,  however,  lm 
■sense  numbers  of  wtoaVaaUls,  employed  frequently  to  pump 
fnaa  the  law  grounds,  as  well  as  to  grind  rom, 
d».  fee.  These  at  a  large  wind-null  on  every  one 
i  by  which  Amsterdam  is  surrounded. 

i  called  the  Venire  of  the 
at  tcawn  1 1  of  situation,  number  of  canal*,  and 
of  the  public  and  private  edifices,  it  cer- 
tainly bean  a  my  striking  resemblance  to  the  Venice  of  tiic 
South.  Bat  each  of  these  gnat  cities  has,  notwithstanding, 
a  perfeafy  original  and  distinctive  character. 

i  was  only  a  small  Ashing 
as  MB,  k  est  fartifted.  At  the  outset  tif  the  revo- 
>  with  Spain,  the  Duke  of  A  Ira  having  ex- 
i  lYoan  the  city,  and  committed  the  gov- 
i  it  supported  for  a  Inngthetied 
irda;  and  It  was  not  till  157H 
From  this  epoch  It  Iwgnn 
complete  toleration  being 
i  asylum  for  those  driven  bf 
from  the  other  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
The  closing  up  of  the  Scheldt.  In  1648,  trans- 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Antw  erp  to  Amsterdam, 
I  the  Utter  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  ( £>iel. 
f  sr.  ait-  -f mttsrrdsm  ;  Ha'hi,  'id  ed. ;  Harrow's 
Teas-  care./a  S.  UolUnd,  *c  p.  99-133,  .Vur 
res'*  Handomok  fair  .V.  F.nroyr  ;  M'Cmttoth't  Cotnmrrrial 
fsawiissry;  ChMmhrr's  Edinburgh  Journal  for  1838,  Ik.) 

Aarree.B4.au  p.  u  Montgomery  on,,  N.Y..  39  ni.  W.  Al- 
baarr  4no  W.  Baaadad  8.  by  Mohawk  river.  The  villngr 
SI  stiaeued  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  river,  and  contains  four 

i  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and 
see  rarveesahet;  a  bank,  on  academy,  with  19)  students,  a 

stores,  two  grist  mil  K  two  fur- 
r,  a  scythe  and  other  manufactories,  a 
and  about  1700  inhabitanu. 
at*  km  the  town.  Including  the  village.  lifteen  stores, 
r  grist-mills,  ten  saw  mills,  one  fulling- 
r.eoe  brewery,  seven  schools,  967  scholars. 


IDAM  ISLAND,  a  smnll  but  remarkable  Hand 
as  raw  S.  ladsma  ocean,  1st.  TT°  AT  8..  long.  71)0  54'  B.,  being 
4*  as.  let  liaaiti  by  Si  In  breadth,  and  7U0  feet  high.  It  Is 
eaesjoaaiy  aveeJeanic  formation.  A  large  portion  is  occupied 
by  what  has  oatloobtedly  been  a  magnrfVenl  crater ;  but  tlte 
*a  uav-iag  made  an  irruption  Into  one  of  iu  sides,  it  is  now 
1  Mo  a  drool  or  harbour,  the  only  accessible  one  in 


UV  Mi 


ru- 


ts everywhere  light  and  spongy 
hot.  There  are  several  hot  springs, 
varying  from  80°  Fah.  ui  the  boiling 
■Hsu ;  wah  the  exception  of  a  single  chalybeate  spring,  hav- 
ing a  teanperaiure  of  118°.  all  the  springs  in  the  island  are 
hrackwb.  Basoe  of  the  hot  springs  are  so  aenr  the  water's 
•afces.  thai  it  hi  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  IWi  taken  with 
gee  on*  hand  may  be  boiled  with  the  other  •  The  surround- 
ing sests  asssstss  with  various  species  of  Ash,  particularly 
•rath  riaytah  No  trees  or  other  fruit- bonring  plant,  nor 
.  nor  land  birds,  are  found  on  this  island ;  1ml  it 
»  by  vast  numbers  of  sua  birds.  Seals  and  sea 
'  as  ha  shores  and  la  the  adjoining  sea.  which 
it  he  occasionally  visited  by  ships  engaged  in  the  seal 
It  wee  discovered  by  a  Dutch  navigator.  Vnn  Vlam- 
M.  and  was  visited  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  17TB.  (See 
tie  s^onmgo  •/  fas  lattrr  la  Cochin  China  ;  and  the  Phi'oso- 
pkmsJ  Trtmsmrtisns,  vol.  ix.) 

Asrrmaaa.  New,  a  town  and  harbour  of  8.  America. 

r  them,  of  the  Berbice  river.  Pop.  1600. 
!  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  built  id  their  fashion,  aad 
by  numerous  canala  The  private  houses  are 
'  XI awed  with  bamboo  leaves,  but  the  govern 
of  brick,  and  handsomely  built.  The  en- 
la  aae  rrewr.  la  let.  0°  W  N..  long.  57°  11'  W„  Is 
by  three  forts.  There  Is  only  seven  feet  water  on 
la*  bar  at  low  ebb.  The  canals  being  filled  and  emptied  by 
Jte  Bon  sad  ebb  of  the  tide,  all  Impurities  are  swept  oft*,  and 
(Ha  hearth  of  the  sown  la  pmsoi'vod  notwithstanding  the 
heat  "f  Oie  rhaaate.   (American  Coast  Pilot.) 

A  MTZXI.L.  »  village  of  WinembcrK.  clrc.  Danube.  Pop. 


AM  WELL,  L,  IlunteruVn  Co..  N  J.,  IS  m  N.  Trcntoa 
Watered  by  the  8.  branch  of  Knrilnn  river  and  iu  tributaries 
It  contains  two  Presbyterian  churches,  sixteen  store,  nine 
griat-uillla  six  saw  mills,  one  oil-will,  one  woollen  factory, 
•a  distilleries,  one  brewery,  eleven  schools,  .'Ul  scholar* 
Pop.  3071. 

Am  will,  t,  Washington  co.,  Pn.,  10  m.  8.  Washington  b. 
Bituminous  coal  is  abundant.  It  has  two  stores,  two  saw 
mil  la  four  distilleries,  ten  schools.  300  scholars.   Pop.  1536. 

ANACAPBI,  a  town  In  tiie  N.W.  comer  of  the  tnluml  of 
Cnpri,  In  the  gulf  of  Naples,  on  the  N.  aide  of  mount  Ho 
laro,  nearly  9000  feet  abovu  the  level  of  the  sea  Pop.  1800 
The  ascent  to  it  U  very  steep,  and  is  cllectrd  by  a  stair  of 
559  steps,  called  la  scaltnata.  It  has  a  church,  a  convent, 
and  a  cast!"  in  the  neighbourhood :  there  are  also  two  an- 
cient towers,  and  the  remains  of  some  edifice*,  ascribed  to 
Tiberius.  The  prospect  from  the  castle  is  extenmve.  and 
singularly  rich  and  beautiful,  commanding  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  the  gulf  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  ate  The  inbabilaoU 
are  mid  tn  be  much  attached  to  the  situation  ;  and  some.  It 
U  affirmed,  have  never  descended  la  staltnala. 

ANAUNI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  Butcs,  38  tn.  I  by  8. 
Rome.  Pup.  5500.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  very  One 
prospect;  but  iu  interior  U  mean  and  miserable.  It  is  the 
•eat  of  a  btshoprick.  fou ruled  in  487. 

ANAM  or  AN-NAM  (Fanna  or),  a  country  of  Asia, 
occupying  Uic  K.  portion  of  the  great  K.  peninsula  of  8.  Asia, 
or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  comprising  Cochin  China  and 
Tonquin  (to  which  only  tne  name  of  An  nam  properly  be- 
longs), with  the  E.  and  8.  part  of  Camhodja.  and  many  musII 
island*  in  the  Chinese  sea.  It  lies  between  8°  45*  and  93° 
291  N.  laln  and  105°  to  109°  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  Chinese 
province  of  Cluang  long.  Uuang-si,  and  Vun-nan  .  W.  Lane 
and  Sinni.  and  in  the  rest  of  IU  client.  Uie  ocean.  It  is  005 
m.  In  length,  varying  In  width  from  415  m.  to  (10  m.  Area, 
probably  about  98,000  sq.  m.  (Crarfurd.)  Pop.  variously 
estimated  at  from  5  to  15  or  90  millions !  The  lowest  est! 
mate,  wblch  Is  that  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  U  probably  the  most 
accurate. 

The  country  is  subdivided  aa  follow*: 
1.  Cochin  China  (called  Dang  tracing,  or  Central  country;. 
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9.  Tonqum.  (Dong  kluh.  External  country.) 
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3.  Camhodja  (called  Ko  men  by  the  natives). 
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Mountains.— The  princitml  chain,  on  offset  from  the  Hima- 
laya range,  runs  through  the  central  and  southern  pans  of 
the  country,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  Cochin  Chlnn.  and 
the  E.  one  of  Lane  and  Cnmbodjn,  and  terminates  ni  Cape 
8L  Jamea,  in  hit.  MP  1ft'  N.  Between  this  range  oi;d  the 
sea.  Cochin  China  consists  of  n  surrcMi<  m  of  others,  gradually 
decreasing  tn  hiHght  as  they  approach  the  shore,  and  tm  list 
ing  n  great  numlier  of  fertile  valleys.  These  mountains  have 
not  been  measured  Iry  Europeana  The  summiuof  the  prm- 
rlpnl  chain  are  acuminated,  sterile,  and  most  probably  gran- 
itic ;  but  their  steep  sides  aro  clothed  with  extensive  foresta, 
and  the  Inferior  range*  are  often  cultivated  nearly  to  their 
tops.  ( Whit's  yoyoff  ta  Cochin  China,  p.  73 ;  A'm/ay»r>»'# 
Mission  to  Siam  and  Hut,  p.  3SS.) 

Plains. — Tonquin  and  Cnmbrsija  are  both  Immense  allu- 
vial basin*  of  great  fertility,  and  traversed  by  large  rivera- 
in addition  tn  there,  there  are  a  few  small  flats  around  the 
mouth*  of  the  river*  In  the  central  provineea  The  plain 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oibequemmo  to  cape  St.  James  is 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  subject  to  inundn 
Hon  at  every  spring  tide. 

Rtvers.— The  Menam-kong,  or  river  of  Cnmbodja,  Is  one 
of  the  largest  In  Aria ;  II  rises  In  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun  nan.  U  kilned  by  some  large  streams  from  Tibet,  and. 

running  nearly  due  8.  through  the  centre  of  I,  and  Cara- 

bodja.  forma,  for  some  distance,  the  W.  boundnrv  of  the 
Anamese  dominions,  and  discharges  Itself  In  1st.  9°  35'  mid 
10P  15'  by  two  principal  mouth*  (the  farthest  N.  bring  called 
the  Japanese  river,  the  8.  one  the  Oiibequetnme).  and  by 
many  smaller  one*.  The  8ang-koi  (Hatbi)  or  river  of  Ton 
qoin,  has  a  shorter  course ;  it  rise*  In  the  mountains  of  Yun 
nan.  runs  mostly  8.  K.  through  Tonquin.  passing  by  Ke-eho, 
and  falls  Into  the  gulf  of  Tonquin  by  two  principal  mouth*, 
between  20°  and  31°  N.  Int.  Both  these  rivers,  as  well  a* 
that  of  Sai  gon  (which  Is  J  of  a  mile  In  width  near  that 
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city),  have  deltas  at  their  mouths :  they  arc  navigable  gen- 
erally fur  large  ships;  but,  owing  to  sand  banks  at  both  its 
mouths,  it  U  reported  that  the  Tonquln  river  is  available  to 
none  above  300  tons  burthen,  though  Crawfurd  doubts  this 
statement  as  respects  the  N.  mouth.  (Crawfurd, 
Ac.,  p.  459-462.)  There 


river*  in  Tonquin  ;  as  the  Ll-SIng  Klang :  along  the  Cochin 
Chinese  coast  they  are  all  much  smaller,  and  w  iib  a  shorter 
course;  the  river  or  Hue  (on  which  the  capital  is  situated) 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable,  has  a  line  estuary,  and  is 
navigable  by  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen.  ( If  kite,  Voyage, 
p.  185-231.) 

Laket — Harbour*. — Europeans  have  described  no  lakes 
of  any  magnitude :  but  the  shores  of  Cochin  China  abound 
with  some  of  the  Anerft  harbours  in  the  world.  From  cape 
St.  James  to  the  bay  of  Turon,  there  arc  no  less  than  nine 
of  these,  safe  and  accessible  with  every  wind :  that  of  Turon, 
in  the  o|iinion  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  others  (though  not  in 
that  of  M.  de  Bougainville),  Is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
East. 

Coast  amd  Shores.— The  coast  here  Is  generally  bold,  and 
presents  many  promontories,  like  that  of  enpe  Si  James, 
which  is  300  feet  in  height ;  the  precipices  occasionally  al- 
ternating with  a  narrow  sandy  beach.  The  aucliorages  arc 
everywhere  good ;  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores, 
sand  banks  and  rocky  islands  are  often  very  prevalent. 

Otology  and  Mineral*.— The  primitive  rocks,  of  which 
the  principal  mountain  chain  is  almost  wholly  composed,  are 
granite  and  syenite:  the  lower  hills  contain  quartz,  marble, 
and  mountain  limestone.  In  the  B.  provinces,  the  granite  is 
■earned  in  every  direction ;  on  the  rounded  sides  of  the  hills 
It  alternates  with  syenite,  and  both  rocks  are  penetrated  by 
veins  of  iron  ore:  near  Hue,  nil  the  bills  are  granitic,  and 
their  peaks  in  the  highest  degree  sharp,  nigged,  and  un- 
covered. There  is  a  great  diversity  of  upper  soils  in  the 
valleys ;  some  being  dry,  friable,  and  sandy ;  others  of  a  stiff 
clay.  The  soils  of  the  central  provinces  are  however  mostly 
sandy :  those  of  Tonquln  ana  Cambodja  are,  us  already 
stated,  alluvial.  Around  their  shores  there  are  extensive 
and  fertile  mud-flats. 

Tonquln  is  the  only  part  of  the  empire  rich  in  metals ;  it 
produces  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron: 
with  the  latter  it  supplies  all  the  country  except  the  most  8. 


part.  Its  mine*  are  worked  by  Chinese,  and  about  100  pieuls 
(or  17,f>00  lbs.  Troy)  of  silver  arc  produced  yearly.  Cochin 
China  has  no  metallic  wealth:  silver  only  is  said  to  be  found 
at  Cape  Avarella ;  Cambodja  U  poor  in  metals.  It  produces 
iron,  but  in  inadequate  quantity  for  its  own  use,  and  it  Is 
therefore  imported  from  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the 
W.  of  it:  the  central  provinces  yield  salt.  (See  Crawfurd, 
p.  473;  Hnlauton,  p.  304,  330-351;  .1  static  Journal,  vol. 
xJx.,  p.  184.) 

Climate — Is  generally  fine  and  healthy,  the  heat  being 
tcmjiered  in  the  maritime  districts  by  the  sea  breezes ;  in  the 
winter  It  is  even  cool  in  Cochin  China,  but  in  Tonquln  the 
heats  of  summer  are  excessive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  pro- 
portionally severe.  At  Hue,  M.  Chaignenu,  who  resided 
there  for  some  time,  reports  that  the  greatest  heat  of  summer 
was  1030,  and  of  the  cold  of  winter  57°  F.  During  the  wet 
season  of  August,  Mr.  Crawfurd  found  that  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  ranged  in  one  day  from  79°  to  82°  F.  at  Sai-gon. 
In  the  S.  the  seasons  follow  the  same  order  as  In  Malabar, 
Bengal,  and  8iam;  vis.,  the  rains  prevail  with  the  8.W. 
monsoon  from  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  to  September: 
the  same  takes  place  In  Tonquln.  But  in  Cochin  China, 
between  11°  and  18°  N.  lau,  tho  rains  set  in  with  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  and  last  from  October  till  March ;  the  high  moun- 
tain range  protecting  this  country  from  wet  weather  by  In- 
tercepting the  clouds  at  the  converse  season  of  the  year. 
The  general  height  of  the  barometer  at  Hue  is  29.85'.  Im- 
mense inundations  I  art  sometimes  for  Ihrcc  or  four  days  at 
a  time :  Tonquin  is  subject  to  heavy  fogs  and  violent  hurri- 
canes, (gee  Crawfurd,  p.  470 ;  Chapman'*  Voyage,  in,  tkt 
Astatic  Journal,  vol.  lv.,  p.  125.) 

Vegetable  Product*. — The  forests  of  Cochin  China  produce 
a  variety  of  scented  woods,  as  sandal,  rose,  eagle- wood,  4tc. 
The  true  cinnamon  (I^auru*  einnamomum)  is  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  valued  by  the  Chinese  more  than  that  pro- 
duce,! in  any  other:  it  is  found  wild  chiefly  in  dry  and 
sandy  soils.  The  banks  of  the  Sai  gon,  and  the  other  large 
,  are  thickly  covered  with  Jungle ;  among  which  are 
-wood  (Sydcroiylon),  a  kind  of  Cnltophyllum,  as 
i  a  Norway  fir  and  well  adapted  for  ships'  masts. 
In  the  forests  of  Cochin  China,  cedars,  wal 
nut,  peltry,  cocoa,  areca.  betel,  bamboo,  rattan,  ebonies,  and 
most  of  the  products  of  British  India.  Cambodja  yields 
rambnge,  the  finest  cardamoms,  aniseed,  areca,  indigo,  fcc. ; 
the  central  provinces,  pepper,  and  two  sorts  of  sugar  cane ; 
Tonquln.  many  kinds  of  varnish  trees,  areca  palm,  tu. 
Cotton,  rice,  and  the  mulberry  tree  are  almost  universal. 
Among  the  fruit  are  oranges  of  a  blood-red  pulp  and  dell- 
s  flavour,  bananas,  figs,  pomegranates,  pine  apples,  gua- 


vos.  mangoes,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes,  plantain,  yum,  hue. 
Ginger,  and  spices  of  various  sorts,  are  also  indigenous.  An 
Inferior  sort  of  tea,  with  a  leaf  twice  or  thrice  aslarge  as  that 
of  Bohea,  grows  wild  in  the  hilly  pans  of  Quang-ai,  and 
Is  wild  at  from  6  to  20  quans  (300  to  WOO  cents.)  the  picul 
(133Jlba.).  (Crawfurd,  Joumn  p.  474-47S ;  Barrow,  Vow- 
age,  Ilc..  p.  341-346;  JlaiatU  Joum.,  xlx.,  p.  123,  134; 
While,  Voyage,  p.  150,  300,  310.) 

The  cocoa  nut  tree,  next  to  the  bamboo.  Is  the  most  useful 
of  any.  The  trunk  is  used  for  house  and  ship  building ;  the 
husk  produces  cordage  and  cables  superior  to  any  other ;  the 
leaves  are  used  for  roofing,  and  for  making  paper,  and  wicker 
work  ;  the  oil  for  lamps  and  painting ;  the  shell  for  cups,  fcc. ; 
and  the  nut  furnishes  both  food  and  drink. 

Scenery. — The  interior  of  Cambodja  has  been  little  explored 
by  Europeans,  but  its  surface  is  believed  to  be  covered,  in 
great  part,  with  extensive  forests.  The  banks  of  the  river 
Sai-gon  are  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  and  no  cultivation 
appears  until  within  from  20  to  30  m.  of  that  city.  Bintkuon, 
the  most  S.  province  of  Cochin  China,  extends  to  about  12° 
N.  tat,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  its  aloes.  A'ka-irung, 
which  succeeds  It,  is  an  elevated  and  til-cultivated  region, 
but  produces  silk.    Vku-yen.  w  hich  reaches  as  far  as  laL  14°, 

'  ofall  Tit  is  full^f  fruitful  \ alleys  and  ™nti)^du- 


sting  hills,  on  which  rice  Is  grown  in  terraces,  almost  to 
their  summits,  and  bounded  YV.  by  lofty  mountains,  < 


with  lowers  and  pagodas,  or  having  their  i 
cd  in  fleecy  clouds.  Qui-nkon  is  a  province  of  great  i 
and  well  cultivated :  (juaug-ai  and  Quang-nan,  extending 
from  I4J°  .V  to  nearly  17°,  are  almost  exclusively  the  coun- 
tries of  the  sugur  cane  and  the  tea  tree.  The  banks  of  the 
river  of  Hue,  though  beautiful,  are  more  indebted  to  art  than 
to  nature ;  they  abound  in  ornamental  gardens,  laid  out 
among  groves  of  cocoa,  areca,  banana,  ami  bamboo,  and 
rows  of  hibiscus.  At  Turon,  and  in  most  of  the  N.  of  Cochin 
China,  there  is  a  degree  of  sterility  not  met  with  in  the  S. ; 
but  the  whole  country  is  apparently  inferior  in  fertility  to 
that  of  Siain.  Tonquin  has  been  very  imperfectly  examined 
by  Europeans,  but  is  the  most  populous  province;  there- 
fore, most  probably,  of  superior  fertility  and  cultivation. 
(Crawfurd,  Joum,,  p.  460,  461 ;  Malayan,  p.  299,  349; 
White,  Voyage,  p.  74  ;  Arrows  is  itk's  J.,„,u,m  Atlas.) 

Am  malt.— The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  buffalo, 
bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  4m:.,  are  natives  of  Anam.  There 
are  no  jackals  nor  foxes ;  nor  hares,  but  a  profusion  of  other 
kinds  of  game.  Great  numbers  of  monkeys  and  baboons  are 
found  in  the  woods :  one  large  and  powerful  species  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  Cochin  China.  The  dog  and  cat.  w  hieh 
are  also  natives,  are  domesticated :  elephants  are  used  in 
war.  Peacocks,  parrots,  and  a  variety  of  birds  of  the  richest 
plumage,  inhabit  the  forests;  curlews,  plovers,  4tc.,  the 
shores ;  and  aquatic  birds  of  all  descriptions,  the  rivers.  AI-- 
ligators  Inhabit  Uie  larger  rivers  ;  the  eobra-dc-capello,  and 
several  oilier  large  and  venomous  serpents,  infest  the  coun- 
try. The  seas  abound  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish, 
and  allord  subsistence  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  ; 
among  the  species  are  the  flying-iish.  scorpion-fish  (remark- 
ably and  beautifully  variegated),  mango-fish  of  Bengal, 
ttr.,  witb  soles,  mullets,  and  many  others  familiar  to  us; 
shrimps  and  crawfish  are  very  fine ;  and  moll  uses',  in  large 
quantities,  are  taken  for  food.  Mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
abound  in  great  quantities.  (Crawfurd,  Joum^  p.  47M.  479 ; 
Harrow,  Voyage,  p.  312;  finlayttm,  p.  411  ;  White,  Voyage. 
p.  63-101.  237-311  ;  M.  de  BougainnUe,  Joumaldeta  A<m 
gallon  aulour  la  Globe,  2  vols.  4 to.  Paris,  1837,  Vol.  i.,  p. 263.) 

The  People  consist  of  several  races:  1,  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, Totujumese, Mho  arc  similar  in  person,  and  most  of 
their  habits  and  customs,  to  tho  Chinese  ;  2,  the  Cambodjanj , 
in  physical  qualities,  manners.  Ate.  more  resembling  lb; 
Siamese;  3,  the  .Wei  race,  inhabiting  the  mountainous c«hm> 
try  between  Cochin  China  ami  Cauibodja ;  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  aborigines,  suid  to  be  black  like  the  Cadres, 
and  in  a  savage  state.  Besides  the  native  races,  there  are 
23.000  Chinese,  who  work  the  mines  and  trade  in  metals  hi 
Tonquin.  and  many  others  who  are  settled  in  the  commer- 
cial towns,  but  mostly  in  the  N.  provinces ;  the  other  stran- 
gers are  cbiefiv  Malays,  about  5000  In  the  S.  parts  of  Cam 
bodja,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Crawfurd,  p.  464-470 ;  Astatic 
Jour^  iv.,  340.) 

Physical  V»sJiti>#.-Aceordlng  to  Mr.  FinUyson.  the  ma 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Malay  origin.*  He  observes, 
» that  the  men  average  5  feet  inches  In  height,  which  la 
below  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  Malays  and  Siamese; 
tbey  are  leas  bulky  and  clumsy  than  the  latter,  but  of  a 
somewhat  squat  figure.  Their  upper  extremities  are  long, 
their  lower  ones  short  and  stout ;  they  are  not  fat :  their 
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iac>  both  nearly  rocnd ;  the  longitudinal  and 
diameters  of  each  being  nearly  equal ;  forehead  short  and 
broad,  cheek-bones  wide,  but  not  |>aniculurly  salient,  chin 
large  and  broad  ;  but  tbe  earmold  protest  of  the  lower  jaw 
ha*  not  Uie  fulness  apparent  in  the  Malaya  and  Siamese, 
and  the  affinity  in  ths»  respect  to  the  Tartar  rare  1.1  still  less. 
Eyes  rounder  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  Chinese  and 
Siamese,  inorc  lively  and  intensely  black;  hp*  moderately 
thick ;  hair  on  the  scalp  copious,  black,  and  coarse ;  beard 
gn»l>  and  thin,  ami  no  hair  on  the  cheek*.  The  colour  of 
tin  akin  is  olive,  and  very  often,  especially  in  the  femalea 
1  sometimes  really  handsome  J,  the  corupleiion  to 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  8.  of  Ei 
p.  298,  374-378.)  They  are 
\  originality  or  invention ;  hut  exhibiting  a  very 
for  imitation.  Of  their  disposition,  such  con- 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced either  a  handviuic  or  unhandsome  reception  from 
iheui.  that  it  ta  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  They 
are  sprightly,  animated,  pood  humoured,  and  altogether  des- 
titute of  the  solemn  reserve  of  the  Chinese  ;  alvwi)  s  laugh- 
ing and  shattering,  volatile,  capricious  and  changeable,  vain, 
and  endued  with  considerable  national  pride.  Crawfurd 
and  Fiulayson  any  that  they  are  mild,  docile,  and  inollensivc ; 
(no  travellers  have  accused  them  of  ferocity ;)  affable,  kind, 
and  attentive  to  strangers;  and  the  lower  orders  not  rapa- 
,  illiberal,  and  avaricious  govcrn- 
ande  all  within  tbo  influence  of 
In  their  manners  and 
•sc  are  polite  and  graceful ;  but  punc- 

uJ^ti  ^  ^ 

,  p.  4*1,  488,  489 ;  White,  Voyage,  p.  209 ;  Harrow, 

Voyage,  P  «?-) 

Oeeupuitous,  arc— .IgrUmitmrt—  Rice.— Rice,  wlilch  is 
ben-  the  -staff  of  life,"  form*  the  main  article  of  culture. 
There  are  Kit  different  sorts  grown;  two  on  (lie  uplands, 
used  for  confectionary,  ami  yielding  only  one  crop  annually ; 
the  other  sorts  yield  from  two  to  five  crops  a  year  ;  but  gen- 
erally two,  one  in  April,  and  another  in  October ;  or  three, 
where  the  inundations  have  been  profuse.  Maize,  cotton, 
yam*,  sweet  potatoes,  pulse,  and  fruit,  are  the  other  articles 
i  culture. 

1  la  cultivated  by  the  Cochin  Chi- 
>r.  dark,  clayey  produce  obtained. 
—1  to  exported  is  cultivated ;  tobac- 
pepper  of  a  vary  good  quality  In  the  central 
are  other  chief  objects  of  tillage:  no  coffee  Li 
,  except  In  a  few  gardens  near  Hue. 
SUA. — Raw  silk  Is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Tonquln 
acd  Cochin  China.  The  ground  is  but  indifferently  tilled  ; 
aear  Saigon,  it  is  in  many  small  patches  of  about  half  an 
vers,  th*  rice  grounds  being  bounded  by  ditrhes.  Agricul- 
airal  labour  is  almost  wholly  performed  by  women;  they 
guide  the  plough,  which  is  drawn  by  a  buffalo,  plant  the 
race,  amid  and  repair  the  cottages,  sic,  and  are  entrusted 
with  al  me  household  concerns.  Their  pay.  as  well  as 
that  of  labourers  of  the  other  sex,  Is  one  mat  a  day  with  food, 
or  two  mas  without  IL  ( Barrmw,  p.  301 . 31 5. 316 ;  Watte,  Voy 
•^^133-202;  Crawfurd,  p.  474-478,  522;  FinUyson,  p. 

Cut*  Breeding  —The  buffalo  is  domesticated,  and  is 
useful  in  agriculture  ,  the  ox  is  of  a  small  reddish-brown 
kind,  bat  not  used  as  food,  beef  not  being  commonly  eaten  : 
a  small  specie*  of  goal  is  kept ;  but  sheep  are  very  rare  acd 
extremely  inferior.  The  hog  is  a  very  favourite  animal ; 
the  breed  v*  the  Chinese,  and  remarkably  fine :  at  Hue,  hogs 
are  always  stall-fed,  and  seldom  suffered  to  roam  at  large. 
Th*  horse,  of  an  Inferior  breed,  is  used  only  for  riding,  being 
unfit  for  cavalry  service :  there  are  neither  asses  nor  mules. 
Poultry — Poultry,  in  large  numbers,  are  kept  everywhere : 
at  Sai  too  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  In  India ; 
arc  not  so  common  as  ducks  or  fowls ;  the  game  rocks 
mined  f.*  fighting.  (See  Crawfurd,  p.  478,  479;  Bar- 
.  p.  310;  Wa.te,  p.  250-258.) 

diet  of  the  people  is  to  European  Ideas 
id  disgusting  in  a  high  degTee.  Rice,  legumes, 
>  the  chief  part  of  their  food ;  bat  dogs  and  alli- 
flesh.  rats,  mice,  worms,  frog*,  and  other  reptiles, 
magr1  '•»•  entrails,  and  putrid  meats,  are  among  their  favour- 
tar  dishr*.  Pork,  boiled  ducks  and  fowls,  boiled  and  stewed 
yams,  ar.d  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  fruit,  and  much  con 
fcctiooary.  compose  great  part  of  the  rest,  and  tea,  and  rice- 
whiskey  (of  which  a  great  deal  is  drunk),  compose  their 
usual  beverages;  flsh-pickle  is  their  favourite  condiment, 
into  which  nearly  every  morsel  they  eat  is  plunged :  ele- 
phants* flesh  to  eaten  only  by  the  sovereign  and  nobility. 
Milk  to  not  used  at  all.  and  eggs  are  not  valued  until  they 
are  rotten,  or  nearly  hatched.  They  take  two  meals  a  day ; 
one  tunusc  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  aim- 
la  the  open  air,  generally  in  front  of 


//oasts.— The  tobacco  that  to  grown  to  all  used  in  me 

country ;  all  the  men  smoke,  and,  as  well  as  the  1 
chew  betel  and  areca,  which  either  they  or  I 
(if  rich)  always  carry  with  them  in  boxes  or 
for  the  express  purpose.  In  their  persons  they  arc  extremely 
dirty,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  ablution:  their  under 
garments  are  never  washed  nor  changed  until  they  drop  to 
piece*  ;  their  nails  are  never  rut ;  their  length  being  an  trun- 
cation of  rank. 

Disrates. — The  country  they  inhabit  to  healthy  enough  , 
but  their  habits  engender  leprosy,  scurvy,  erysipelas,  and 
scrofula ;  the  diseases  owing  to  the  climate  are  mostly  of  a 
febrile  and  Intermittent  character.  (8ee  Burma,  p.  28e-31G 1 
Waits,  p.  200-227,  295;  f  is/«»s«s,  p.  300 ;  Cruwfurd,  p.  487. 
488;  Whit*,  p.  38,  84-86,  300;  BamgeumeiUt,  vol.  1.,  p.  261. 
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ArU  and  Manufatturrs — House  building  —  The  inferior 
dwellings  consist  of  mud  walls,  thatched  or  covered  with 
bamboo  leaves ;  the  better  sort  of  bouses  are  of  wood  or 
brick,  nud  tiled,  but  the  bricks  are  only  baked  in  the  sun, 
and  glazod  windows  are  unknown.  The  huts  of  the  peas- 
antry near  Sai-gnn  consist  of  wattled  floors,  raised  about  3 
or  4  feel  above  the  ground,  and  contain  two  or  three  com- 
partments, one  of  which  Is  a  common  room  ;  in  the  others 
the  family  sleep  on  mats  on  a  kind  of  raised  platform,  rouged 
around  the  walls.  A  superior  residence,  visited  by  Mr. 
While,  was  30  feet  in  length  by  25  broad,  consisting  of  one 
story,  the  sides  of  wood  and  bamboo  frame-work.   The  roof 

a  corridor  ran  all  round 
of  dormitories  in  the  centre  . 
at  one  extremity  of  the  bouse  was  a  large  kitchen,  furnished 
with  a  huge  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  grinding  rice, 
several  small  fire-places  of  rough  stones,  and  a  small  plat- 
form where  meals  were  taken.  Tbe  ordinary  furniture  of 
a  cottage  consists  of  a  coloured  matting  for  the  floor,  an 
earthen  stnvo,  an  Iron  rice-pot.  and  some  very  rude  porce- 
lain and  other  earthenware  articles.  (Hee  Barrow,  p.  310- 
316;  Waste,  p.  177-233;  Finiauian,  p.  300-350.) 

Skif-buiUmg. — The  art  in  which,  above  all  others,  the 
Cochin  Chinese  excel  is  that  of  ship-building.  Their  ves- 
sels, the  construction  of  winch,  were  it  not  for  their  rude 

bl'one^uindred1  tons  burthen,  but 'niosily'between  sixteen 
and  thirty  tons ;  sharp  at  either  end,  and  the  deck  4  longer 
than  the  keel.  Their  bottoms  mostly  consist  of  wicker 
work,  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  coating,  h  inch  thick,  of 
galgal.  a  rlooe  and  durable  mixture  of  pitch,  oil,  lime.  ate. 
The  sides  and  deck  arc  bound  together  with  cross-bulk 
heads,  and  as  the  larger  vessels  usually  belong  to  a  joint- 
stock  company  of  merchants,  there  ore  as  many  separate 
holds  as  owners.  The  6shing  boots  and  others,  50  feet  in 
length,  are  made  of  five  long  planks  extending  from  stem  to 
stern,  their  edges  mortised,  tightened  with  wooden  pins,  and 
bound  together  bv  twisted  bamboo  fibres:  at  each  end 
•re  raised  much  higher,  and  painted,  f 
of  dragons  and  serf, 

built  like  a  house  upon 
of  matting,  which  in  the  N.  1 
square  and  mora  Ilka  those  of  Europe;  a  wooden  anchor 
with  one  fluke,  shrouds  and  rabies  of  rattan,  and  cordage 
ofesiV  During  the  unfavourable  monsoon,  the  boats  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  the  larger  vessels  drawn  up  on  shore  to 
some  distance.  The  mode  of  rowing  is  by  pushing,  and  not 
pulling,  the  oars  against  the  water  (Waifs,  p.  809) :  when 
there  are  many  rowers,  they  push  In  regular  succession,  bo- 
ginning  with  the  one  at  the  stern.  The  government  rowers, 
who  are  selected  from  the  array,  ore  paid  but  1  quan  per 
month ;  the  boats  that  ply  for  hire  are  chiefly  conducted  by 
women ;  but  the  very  unfair  and  ungallant  custom  prevails, 
that  the  men  pay  no  fare,  they  being  oil  supposed  on  gov- 
ernment service.  They  have  no  wheeled  carriages;  but 
of  distinction  are  carried  In  a  palanquin,  formed  of  a 
a  mattress  and  pillows  ln«1de. 


covered  by  a  large  varnished  canopy,  in  form  like  a  tortotoe 
shell ;  the  whole  slung  upon  n  long  pole,  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  two.  four,  or  six  men.  (See  White,  p.  2 13-255. 
319;  Borrow,  p.  317;  Vintawton,  p.  314-409.) 

In  motf  manufactures  the  Anamesc  are  very  far  behind, 
and  are  superseded  by  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  derive 
most  of  their  useful  articles.  Sword  handles,  with  very 
good  filigree  work,  boxes  of  lacquered  ware,  inlaid  with 
pearl  or  gold,  purses,  matting,  baskets,  coarse  silk,  and  very 
durable  cotton  stuffs,  bells,  cannon,  iron  nails,  scissors  of  a 
rude  kind,  varnish,  etc  they  can  make  j  but  they  1 
temper  Iron  or  steel,  print  cnlico,  or  make  a  matchloe 
depend  for  all  their  arms  on  European  nations,  (f. 
furd,  p.  482  ;  FMauatm,  Mission  ;  Waits,  p.  861 ;  Barrow, 
p.  317.) 

Trad*.— The  Chinese  are  the  butchers,  tailors,  confection 
era,  bankers,  money-changers,  and  pedlars  of  the  empire 
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and  are  met  with  in  all  the  town*  with  an 


ankle*  yielded  by  the  country,  are  wild.  Provision* 
are  cheap.  Mr.  White  found  that  at  Hai-goti,  pork  was  3 
cent*  per  lb. ;  beef,  4  c.  (Amertc.)  j  fowls,  50  cento  per  dozen ; 
•  fine  deer,  !  i  dollar;  rice,  a  dollar  a  pieul  (133  lbs.  Eng.) ; 
-hsddocks  and  lemon*,  SO  c.  per  hundred;  orange*,  30  c. 
per  hundred.  Tea  of  Hue  ka  void  in  boat*  on  the  rivers,  a* 
well  a*  varnish,  which,  with  other  combustible  matter*,  is 
not  allowed  to  be  kept  on  ihore,  and  the  varnish  merchant* 
live  constantly  in  their  covered  houses,  built  on  bamboo 
rafts.  The  foreign  trade  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  almost 
wholly  with  the  Chlneae ;  very  little  with  the  Siamese  or 
European*.  ( Finiayson,  p.  371 ;  White,  p.  212-227, 259-261 ; 
Cr  atrfurd,  p.  510.) 

KtporU.— From  20,000  to  00,000  plcula  of  sugar ;  250.000 
to  300.000  lb*,  of  true  cinnamon  not  freed  from  it*  epidermis, 
at  50  to  60  quan*  per  pieul ;  3000  picul*  of  aniseed  from 
Cambodja ;  raw  -  ilk  at  31  to  5  quan*  the  catty  (2J  lb*.),  200 
pieul*  fmcn  Fai-fo,  GO  p.  from  Hue,  and  1000  p.  from  Ca- 
chao  annually  J  cotton*  *uperlor  to  those  of  Bengal ;  art-en. 

i  from  Cambodja,  hogs'  lard,  scented 
,  rice,  edible  bird*'  nests,  and  mollusc*',  and  the  pre- 
metal*.  are  exported  to  China;  gnmboge,  red  dying 
from  Tonquin,  ivory,  pearl,  horn*,  bide-,  gum-lac, 
cold-dust,  and  other  metal*  In  smaller  quantitiea  to  other 
port*  of  the  world.  When  Barrow  wrote,  sugar  at  Turon 
(etched  3  dollar*,  pepper  of  Cochin  China,  6  In  8  dollar*, 

■  ml  rice  half  a  dollar  the  picul  of  133J  lbs.  British  manu- 
factures then  sold  usually  at  90  to  30  per  cent,  profit,  and 
were  paid  in  silver  ingot*.    Ke  elm  wa*  formerly  the  centre 

■  /  the  eastern  trade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
Knglish  and  Dutch  had  factories  there,  whence  they  ex- 
ported largely. 

Imports  — The  import*  are  chiefly  manufactured  silks, 
Korrelain,  drugs,  a  great  quantity  of  gilt  paper,  and  fine  teas 
tor  the  upper  classes,  with  household,  tc,  utensils  from 
China;  spices,  sandal-wood,  and  tin,  from  Malay;  opium 
which  is  however  prohibited)  from  India.  150  chests  annu- 
ally, two  thirds  of  which  are  consumed  in  Tonquin  ;  cotton* 
Vast  Canton  and  Bineaporc  (but  none  of  a  variety  of  colours 
in  (he  same  piece,  nor  chintzes) ;  British  woollen*,  chiefly 
rarlct,  some  yellow  or  green,  and  all  coarse ;  n  few  serges, 
•nd  camlets,  iron  and  arm*  from  Europe;  but  altogether 
mounting  to  very  little.  The  China  trade  I*  chiefly  In 
I.  k  cho,  Hal-gon,  Hue,  and  Fal  fo,  but  the  whole  scarcely 
•'mounts  to  20,1)00  tons  annually,  being  little  more  thrtn  half 
the  Chinese  trade  with  the  single  city  of  Bangkok  in  Hi  no . 

fmnal*. — The  transport  of  goods  between  Ke-eho  and 
Hue  la  facilitated  by  a  canal.  180  mile*  in  length.  20  yard* 
In  bre«d(h.  and  almost  straight ;  said  to  be  constructed  by 
Ihe  reigning  monarch  in  1812:  near  Hue  It  la  used  for  Irri- 

ce.    (Cratrfnrd,  p.  473-477; 


.IHatit  y-.rW,  xix.  (1823),  p.  124-126;  Barrow,  p.  340; 
p.  404  ;  White,  p.  510.) 
Wright;  *-r.-The  picul  t*  about  1334  lb*.  Eng.  and  di- 
vide* Into  100  catties,  each  equal  to  1  §  lb.  Eng.   A  bag  of 
rice  weigh*  50  cattie*. 

Money.— The  current  coin  Is  the  sepeck,  cast  at  Ke-eho, 
of  a  compound  brittle  metal,  called  <u  tmagne,  the  base  of 
which  is  zinc.  It  1*  about  the  six*  of  a  shilling,  and  pierced 
with  a  square  hole ;  by  which  tliey  arc  strung  in  numbers 
f  sgetlier.  and  as  they  are  the  only  coin  used,  they  form  a 
very  bulky  and  inconvenient  medium.  Account*  are  thus 
reckoned :  00  sepec*  ss  I  mass  (5  cents),  10  mas  =  I  quan 
50  cent*),  the  two  latter  unit*  are  imaginary.  A  BpanWi 
dollar  is  valued  at  1|  quan ;  an  Ingot  of  silver,  at  from  27  to 
28  quan*;  there  arc  also  gold  ingots  of  the  same  and  of 
double  value,  but  the  currency  is  subject  to  very  capricious 
and  roguish  changes.  (Sec  White,  Vovagr,  p.  257-259; 
Crawfnrd;  Chapman',  Foyaga  is  Jlaiatie  Journal,  ill., 
1817k  543.) 

PmMir.  Revenues  are  derived  from — 1,  a  capitation  tax  of 
I  and  l-10th  quan.  paid  by  every  male  above  19  vears  of  age ; 
4,  a  land-tax;  3,  the  crown  land*,  which  are  farmed  by  dif- 
ferent tillage*  |  4,  various  contribution*,  imposts  on  foreign 
trade,  Ate.  These  impost*  are  small,  and  trie  re  Is  none  on 
exported  iiurar:  those  in  the  service*  of  the  government  arc 
•-tempted  from  them.  The  ktog  ha*  monopolies  of  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros'  horn*.  (See  Cratrfnrd,  p.  490; 
Whitr,  p.  250-257.) 

f/sesrasxeni  Is  an  hereditary  military  despotism,  m  which, 
however,  primogeniture  is  more  attended  to  than  legitimacy. 
The  sovereign  has  the  title  of  emperor.  The  central  ad- 
ministration under  Mm  is  conducted  by  *ix  mandarins, 
ministers  who  have  charge  of  the  archives,  religion,  justice, 
war.  finance,  and  wood*  and  forest*.  Beside*  these,  the 
vieir  •>•«  of  Tonquin  and  Camhodjn,  and  the  Mandarin  of 
F.irphnntt,  who  Is  prime  minister,  nnd  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  hsve  sent*  In  the  supreme  ec< 


called  Tom..  The  provincial  gov- 
a  viceroy  of  the  1st  clruss  of  mandarins 
(or  military  class),  who  has  two  civil  mandarins  under  him ; 
each  Am  yen  Is  governed  by  two,'  and  each  ton  by  one  civM 
mandarin :  the  villages  are  governed  by  officers  elected  by 
the  peasantry,  who  arc  answerable  for  the  luxe*  of  iheii 
constituents. 

Ranks,  4-r. — All  rank  to  olhcial,  and,  although  in  pan 
hereditary,  descends  a  step  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
Each  functionary  has  power  to  inflict  punishment  on  all 
inferior  to  him  in  rank,  and  unlimited  obedience  to  this 
power  is  displayed  among  all  classes.  (See  Crarfurd,  p. 
490;  Ftntayson,  p.  381;  White,  p.  264-279;  Jleiatie  Journal, 
xix.,  p.  120J 

.1rmy.— The  royal  guard  consists  of  30,000  men  and  800 
elephants,  besides  the  provincial  troops,  the  number  of 
which  varies  All  males  arc  liable  to  serve,  and  one  out 
of  three  Is  generally  a  soldier.  There  i»  continually  a  levy 
of  those  between  seventeen  and  twenty ;  and  tho»c  who  are 
cjliged  to  serve,  cannot  leave  the  anoy  till  age  or  infirmity 
compel  them.  They  are  In  active  service  for  three  succes- 
sive .years,  nnd  (lien  have  leave  of  absence  for  the  three 
next,  which  they  spend  with  their  families  employing  them- 
selves in  the  tillage  of  a  small  allotment  of  land  granted  by 
government  to  enrh.  The  standing  army  was  formerly 
150.000  men  ;  but  when  Crawford  visited  the  country,  H  was 
only  between  40.000  nnd  50.000  men.  Finlayson  says,  "  they 
are  robust,  smart-looking  troops,  clothed  in  British  i-ca/lel 
woollens,  sometime*  turned  up  with  blue  or  yellow,  and 
wear  a  conical  helmet  of  basket- work,  hicquered  and  tilt: 
their  other  arms  are  swords,  muskets  with  buyonets,  shields, 
and  long  spears,  decorated  with  a  tuft  of  red  horse  hair. 
Their  cartouche  boxes,  and  oilier  accoutrements,  bear  a  him- 
ilnrity  to  those  of  Europe,  the  defensive  art*  of  whiili.  disci- 
pline, fcc,  were  introduced  by  die  French  during  the  last 
century,  who  once  supplied  (hem  w  ith  10,000  stand  of  arms 
Much  progress  was  made  In  military  affairs  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  nnd  the  late  king  cast  a  number  of  cannon.  Hue, 
Saigon,  nnd  snme  other  cities,  arc  strong]  v  fortified.  (Oa«*- 
furd,  p.  491.  492,  etc. ;  Fintayson,  p.  343.  341 ;  White,  p.  209.) 

.V.iry — consist*  of  about  200  gun  bonis,  carrying  from  six 
teen  to  twenly  (wo  gun*.  100  large  galley*  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy  oars,  with  several  «mall  swivel  pieces,  and  a  twelve 
or  twenty  four  pounder  nt  the  prow,  nnd  500  smaller  galley* 
somewhat  similarly  armed.   The  seamen  are  classed  it 
retiment*  (he  same  ns  land  troops,  six  of  which  are  on  dut 
at  the  capital,  and  one  at  each  of  the  other  principal  fork 
{Oatefnrd,  p  492.) 

Religion — of  the  mnss  of  the  people  is  a  species  of  Bun 
dhi-m;  the  i:,.per  orders  follow  (he  religion  of  Confucius 
Christianity  was  Introduced  in  1024  by  ihe  Portueuejio  Jes 
Hits ;  and  there  ore  about  425.000  Christians  in  the  empir. 
(Oar/serf),  vi/.:  300.000  in  Tonquin.  100,000  in  Cochii 
China,  and  about  25.000  In  Cnmbodjn  ;  but  they  are  i  lie  moa 
abject  of  the  population,  nnd  possess  no  political  **&M 
whntever.   The  religion  of  the  Annmese  docs  not  affect 


their  moral*  or  mode  of  life.  It*  ceremouie*  seem  to  con 
si»l  in  offering  first  fruits,  -rented  wood*,  ate,  lo  idols,  la 
burning  great  quantities  of  gilt  paper  at  certain  times,  stick 
ing  inscriptions  on  post.*  trees,  and  housts,  and  carry in| 
a  boot  phylacteries  and  other  sacred  objects  The  Cochin 
Chinese  nre  very  superstitious,  and  endeavour  to  appease 
the  evil  *pirit  more  than  they  venerate  (he  beneficent  one. 
They  have  pagodas,  and  a  pantheon ;  but  their  Idols  and 
(emplcs  are  most  commonly  an  iinace  of  (he  Chinese  god 
Fo,  inclosed  In  n  small  house  of  wicker-work,  hung  up  in  a 
tree,  or  elevated  on  four  long  post*,  and  approached  by  ■ 
ladder.  Their  priests  are  few,  and  but  little  rcsjiectcd  by  i 
people  who  treat  many  of  their  gods  with  contempt.  In 
Chlampa  (Ttiampa).  the  S.  part  of  Cochin  China.  Indian 


All  traveller*  agree  In  the  < 
of  chastity  nmong  unmarried  females ;  Ihelr  open  prostitu- 
tion neither  degrades  them  in  public  opinion,  nor  prevents 
their  becoming  married,  ofler  which,  however,  a  strict 
watch  to  kept  over  (hem.  (  White,  p.  281,  282;  Frnlayan, 
p.  300.) 

.furixprudrnee. — The  police  of  (he  villages  nnd  the  lnws 
are  adminl«(ered  by  the  village  chiefs  already  spoken  of ;  In 
the  town*,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitant*  of  each  stres-t  Is 
chosen  by  the  rest  as  head  »f  the  strtet,  and  is  answerable 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  the  rest  over  whom  he  is  an 
arbitrator.  In  capital  cases,  judgment  rest*  with  the  cover- 
norsof  the  huym,  or  there  may  be  appeal  from  them  to 
those  of  the  province,  and  ultimately  to  the  royal  council ; 
the  Mandarin  of  I  where  all  the  evidence  is  scrupulously  re -adduced.  The 
linlster  of  foreign    judees  write  nnd  seal  their  individual  opinion*  separately. 
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m  b  made  between  native*  and  foreigners,  the  latter 
under  the  protection  of  the  minister  of  strangers, 
rversl  chiefs  jive  audience,  and  receive  petition*  every 
day  ;  bat  presents  to  each  are  necessary  Id  obtain  a  bearing. 
(See  Crarfmni,  p.  498,  WAtfe,  p.  982.) 

Frou****-!*. — The  bamboo  i*  constantly  at  work,  and 
the  tun*  gut,  or  yoke,  for  other  minor  Crimea,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  piece*  of  wood  10  feet  long,  faatened  acrow  by 
two  other*,  and  worn  somewhat  tightly  round  the  neck. 
All  capital  crime*,  ax  murder,  robbery,  sometime*  corruption 

by  dccajatailon :  the 

j  The  nature 
of  a  two-handed  sabre, 
ir  head*  are  successively  utruck  off.  Parties  convicted  of 
adultery  are  lied  together  and  thrown  Into  the  sea.  (See 
MrkiU,  p.  44,  281 ;  Orowfurd,  p.  49a) 

Ckstosu,  ire. — Polygamy  is  allowed ;  the  first  wife  is  the 
chief,  the  others  being  mostly  of  inferior  rank  ;  the  children 
of  all  are.  however,  equally  legitimate.  The  richer  classes 
marry  at  li  the  poorer  at  90  or  30  year*  of  age,  or  when 
they  can  aflord  to  buy  a  woman  from  her  friends;  bat 
women  cannot  be  married  against  their  own  content.  Mar- 
riage »»  but  a  verbal  contract,  ratified  by  exchanging  pre#- 
'  dissolved  as  readily  by  merely 
"  ,  before  a 


j4ar<Hl  in  town,  earn  opposite  aj 


ner,  although  it 
the  B.  II,  and  R,  which  the  Chinese  are  unable  to  pronounce. 
The  Cambedjaas  speak  a  different  language,  and  the  people 
of  T  slump*  another  d  ml  net  from  both.  Literature  la  con- 
fi-v-d  to  Chinese  books,  chiefly  nn  medicine,  and  the  works 
of  Con f oeios.   ( Cra  rfu  rd.  p.  4o4,  407, 484  ;  Borrow,  p.  328. ) 

Hittory. — In  234  B.C.,  this  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Chinese,  who  held  it  till  A.D.  In  1406  it  was  re-con- 
quered by  the  Chinese,  who  abandoned  it  again  is  1428.  In 
I4T1.  Coehi*  China  was  completely  subjected  by  Tonquin ; 
bat  in  1553,  threw  off  the  yoke,  ana,  until  1748,  was  govern- 
ed by  both  a  nominal  and  real  sovereign,  tha  latter  of  whom 


in  the  midst  of 
anarchy  all  1774,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Caung  ahung,  the 
revolution  of  Nhac  ( J'rsyoc)  and  his  brothers  overturned 
Iheir  power.  Bishop  Adran,  a  Preach  missionary,  the  tub>r 
of  the  late  king's  son.  obtained  for  him  the  alliance  of  Louis 
XVI ,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  was 
the  main  came  of  the  restoration  of  his  pupil  6 la-long  to 
the  throce  of  hit  ancestor*,  on  which  he  waa  firmly  seated 
ka  1808.  Adran  reformed  the  jurisprudence,  commenced 
works,  surveyed  the  coasts,  promoted  trade,  establish - 


ANCONA. 

ed  naval  arsenals,  and  new  disciplined  the  king's  amy: 
but  dying  soon  after,  many  of  Ilia  wholesome  reforms  sank 
into  disuse.  G  la  long  died  In  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by 
an  illegitimate  son,  who  waa  Invested,  in  1831,  by  the  com* 
of  Peking  with  the  empire. of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China 
(Crawford,  p.  505-510;  »' kite,  p.  84-94.) 

ANAMICKEE,  county,  Mich,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Bounded  K.  by 
lake  Huron,  from  which  Thunder  bay  sets  up.  Watered 
by  Thunder  hay  river  and  Its  branches.   It  has  been  recent- 


ly formed  and  is  unorganized. 
ANAPA,  a  wa  port  town  and 


much  pomp  under  a  pavilion  covered  with  silks,  and 
I  with  UiWes  of  the  choicest  fruits,  nreca,  fcc.  and 
a  band  nf  munc,  for  15  days.  White  garments  are  worn, 
and  much  gilt  paper  is  burned  at  these  times.  No  native 
nor  foreigner,  if  married  there,  i«  allowed  to  quit  the  coun- 
try. (Cm* fur*,  p.  4C9-520;  WkiU,  p.  983-300;  .iuatte 
Journal,  ir..  p.  15.  i 

.iaunsnti,  Public  Tost*.  Irt. — The  Anamese  are  very 
fcod  of  dramatic  representations,  which  are  performed  m 
pa\  it  ion*  for  several  days  together  with  little  intermission, 
and  to  which  no  entrance  money  is  required,  the  actors  de- 
lta. The  plays  consist  of 
,  or  of  a  light  and  comic  dialogue, 
with  "cheerful  airs,  oach  concluding  with  a 
Their  dancing  and  music  is  In  exact  time, 
not  destitute  nf  melody,  nor  unlike  some  Scotch 
The  Instruments  in  use  are  gongs,  drums,  violins, 
flutes,  guitars,  and  trumpets  sufficiently  harsh  and  grating; 
but  the  applause  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  noise  made. 
They  have  some  notion  of  sculpture,  the  brat  specimens  of 
which  are  seen  on  tombs.  They  are  fond  of  shuttlecock 
and  fooUtail,  cock  and  quail  fighting,  the  tricks  of  jugglers, 
*Vc  ;  sad  the  upper  ranks  of  elephant,  tiger,  or  buffalo  hunt- 
ing, and  are- works,  cards,  dice,  4tc.,  without,  however,  be- 
ing addicted  to  gambling.  (See  Barrow,  p.  215-300 ;  It  kit,, 
p.  301.  302.  390.) 

Stoat—  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese 
tar  conquest,  consisting  of  loose  trousers, 
waist  with  a  aaah ;  several  loose  frocks  of  different  lengths, 
the  upper  <wie  the  shortest,  and  having  long  loose  sleeves,  a 
■nail  close  collar,  and  five  buttons  and  loops ;  a  broad  bas- 
ket-work hat,  or  a  turban  of  crape:  slippers  by  which  the 
fret  are  not  cramped  like  those  of  the  Chinese  ;  hair  long, 
s.r  lu'.'-"d  i.;i  n  n  kn'it  on  I J  i  •  •  t>  nf  the  In  ■ad.  The  <lrt-> 
of  r»  ut  -•■<■•  i-  alike,  only  in  that  of  the  mi. men  the  frock* 
are  longer,  ami  they  wear  bracelets  and  armlets  of  pearl  or 
ivory,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments.  Dress  is  an  object  of 
great  attention  with  nil  classes.  C  ravfurd.  p.  415 ,  Bor- 
row, p.  301-309 ;  Whit*,  p.  908 ;  FnJootoo,  p.  378. 

U*jru*e*.-The  language  of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  like 

from  that  of  Cbiua:  It  Is 
of  inflexions,  its 


sla,  Circassia,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  47  m.  S.E. 
Yenlkale,  lat.  44=>  54'  52",  long.  37°  Iff  21"  E,  Pop.  ex.  of 
military.  3000.  The  fortress,  constructed  by  the  Turks  in 
1784.  was  taken  by  the  Russians  In  1791,  and  in  1807,  and 
Anally  in  1838,  since  which  it  has  been  definitively  ceded  to 
them.  The  bouses  are  mostly  mere  cabins,  built  of  wood 
and  mud.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Circassians,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Creeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Russians,  fee.  The  port, 
.  or  rather  road,  is  nearly  open,  with  bad  holding  ground,  and 
so  shallow  as  to  admit  only  ships  of  small  burden.  Anapr 
is  at  present  principally  Important  as  a  military  post;  bu. 
tranquillity  restored  ^ln  Circassia,  it  would  nMel  likely 

tallow,  and  butter,  hides,  peltries,  wax!  At* 
(k'loprotk.  Tableau  du  Catuaoe,  p.  100;  Spmetr't  Ltrtat 

no,  i.,  2541.) 

ANA8TA8IA,  Wand,  Floe  extend*  from  the  little  bar  of 
Matancas  to  St.  Augustine,  and  Is  21  m.  long  and  2  broad. 
It  contains  a  few  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  on  a  part  of 
which  Is  n  fine  orange  grove.  A  light  house  occupies  the 
place  of  the  old  Spanish  lower  on  its  N.  end,  and  u  In  '-51° 
50*  N.  Ibl,  4  :V  W  long,  from  W.  It  furnishes  an  abuu 
dance  of  fine  building  stone. 

ANCENIS.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Loire  Inferteure,  on 
the  Loire.  21  m.  F..N.E.  Nantes.  Pop.  3667.  It  Is  well 
built,  has  a  liambome  college,  an  hospital,  and  burrock*. 
There  are  coal  and  iron  mine*  In  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  trade  In  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  timber. 
Ice.  It*  port  serves  as  an  entrepot  and  station  for  the  ves- 
sels navigating  the  Loire.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a 
Gothic  c  iii-tle  iilaced  on  a  uteep  lull. 

ANCERVILLE.  a  town  of  France,  del*.  Meuse.  11  m. 
8 &  W.  Bar  le  Due.   Pop.  221 1 . 
ANCHOLME  (Islk  or),  see  LtttcoLKsmas. 
ANCIAONH,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prnv.  Tras-oa- Monies 
12m.  W.Torre  de  Moncorvo.   Pop.  1900.   It  la  enciicli-l 
by  wall*,  and  has  a  castle  and  mineral  springs. 

ANCONA,  a  mailt  dry  of  Italy,  the  third  In  the  Pap  .i 
states,  can.  leg.  same  name,  on  the  Adriatic,  171  m.  S.E. 
S.nigaglla,  15  m.  N.N.W.  I^>reto,  and  188  m.  N.E.  Rem-, 
Int.  430  :rr  42"  N„  long.  ISO  3ff  35"  E.  Pop.  24.000,  i,< 
whom  many  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Mohammedans.  It  i- 
tbe  seat  of  a  civH  tribunal,  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jun-nV 
tl cm,  and  of  a  bishopric ;  is  built  amphitheatre-wise,  on  u 
sloping  ground,  declining  to  the  sea,  between  two  hill*,  nn 
one  of  which  stands  its  cathedral,  on  the  other  its  cltiidel  - 
street*  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular ;  but  many  house*  *pa 
cious  and  clegtint ;  quay,  fine ;  port  formed  by  a  mole  *J0(X 
feet  in  length.  100  do.  In  breadth,  and  05  above  the  rea,  hav 
ing  at  its  extremity  a  lighthouse,  with  a  hnndxnme  revolving 
light.  The  mole  being  hooked  at  the  extremity,  vessel* 
may  lie  Immediately  within  the  harbour  in  from  7  to  8fatb 
ami ;  but  it  shoals  rapidly,  and  vessels  drawing  more  thai 
15  or  16  feet  water  should  anchor  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  entry.   There  is  cock!  auchornge-grnund  about  K  m. 

mole,  in  10  and  12  fathom*.    On  the  mole 
a  noble  ancient  triumphal  arch,  in  honour  of  the  Em 
peror  Trajan,  who  improved  and  embellished  the  town  and 
port;  It  Is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble;  and  it 
has  also  another  arch  In  honour  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV 
The  cathedral,  situated  on  a  bold  promontory  on  the  rite  a 
an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  has  a  curious  porch,,  supported 
by  two  lions  of  Egyptian  granite ;  a  very  ancient  altar,  and 
many  fine  marble  pillar*.   There  are  ten  other  churches, 
containing  many  good  paintings ;  fifteen  convents,  a  college, 
and  two  hospitals.  The  palace  of  the  delegate,  the  ex- 
change, the  town- house,  and  the  fortifications,  particularly 
(he  citadel,  arc  also  worthy  of  notice. 
Its  manufactures,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew*,  ton 
of  wax.  tallow,  silk  hats,  and  paper.  The 
is  well  adapted  for  building  and  repairing  ships, 
and  is  frequeated  by  those  of  all  nations.    It  was  made  a 
free  port  by  Clement  XII.,  and  has  a  more  considerable 
trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
Venice  excepted.    Outride  the  harbour  Is  a  fine  lazaretto, 
on  an  artificial  Island,  communicating  with  the  town  by  n 
bridge.   The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  the  town  Is  well 
furnished  with  cheap  and  good  prnvWons.   The  women 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Thomson 
( Two  Jowmtft  in  Judy,  *t.)  observe*,  "It  was  an  amusing 
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•erne  to  pace  along  the  wharfs,  to  listen  to  the  strain  of  the 

tin v  mandoline  or  the  deeper  tones  of  the  guitar,  Joined  to 
the  patriotic  song  of  some  poor  Greek,  or  the  more  refined 
Italian  ditty ;  while  a  medley  group  were  sometime*  seen 
collected  in  a  Greek  myotic*,  or  an  Italian  felucca,  dancing, 
whirling,  and  stamping  to  the  music  of  some  half  dozen 
voices,  or  the  tinkling  of  the  Spanish  guitar." 

Ancona  is  said,  by  Strabo,  to  have  been  founded  by  a  col- 
ony of  Syracusnns  In  the  lime  of  Dionyslus.  The  Romans 
established  themselves  in  it,  B.C.  268.  Being  justly  regarded 
f.s  a  naval  station  of  great  importance,  Trajan  expend**! 
Urge  sums  upon  it,  and  built  the  mole.  A.D.  509,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Lombards;  in  839  it  was  sucked  by  the 
HttssutaMBSJ  and  it  afterwards  formed  an  independent  re- 
public till  1532,  when  Bernardino  Barhtt,  under  pretext  of 
defending  It  ogainst  the  Turks  (having  built  the  citadel 
which  entirely  commands  the  town),  placed  it  in  the  hands 
«f  the  pope.  In  I7V9  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in 
I8U0  formed  the  chief  city  of  the  dep.  of  the  Mctaom.  In 
1914,  it  was  restored  to  lite  Papal  ««m  In  Feb.,  lKfci,  a  de- 
tachment of  French  troops  landed  unexpectedly,  and  took 
ponsevdou  of  the  citadel,  which  the  French  government 
announced  its  resolution  to  retain  so  long  as  any  A u- Irian 
troops  remained  within  the  Papal  territories;  the  latter, 
however,  liming  been  withdrawn,  the  French  evacuated 
the  town  in  the  course  of  1839.  (Hampoldi  (hrograjia  drW 
Italia,  vol.  i.,  p.  80;  Fort/tA's  lUdf,  IrJUS;  Thompson's  7W 
Journey*  in  Italy,  4-c.    Lond..  1835,  p.  239  to  253. 

ANCRAM,  p.  t.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  45  in.  &8.E.  Alba 
ny,  340  W.  Drained  by  Ancram  creek,  which  affords  wa- 
ter power.  It  contains  extensive  iron  works,  and  a  lead 
mine,  at  present  not  extensively  wrought  The  iron  ore  la 
chiefly  brought  from  the  innrgm  of  Salisbury,  Cu,  and  it  it 
of  a  superior  quality.  Tho  town  contains  three  stores,  one 
grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  furnace,  ten  schools,  474  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  1770. 

ANCY-LE-FRANC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Yonnc,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  10  m.  8.K.  Tonnerre.  Pop. 
1413.  It  is  neat  and  well  built,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  magnificent  castle  in  its  vicinity,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Primuticcio,  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  Louvoia,  min- 
ister of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park, 
and  has  fine  gardens.    {Hmgu.  art.  i'onne.) 

ANDAD  KHAN,  a  town  of  Independent  Tnrtnry,  Khanat 
of  Khoknn,  on  the  Sihoun  (Jaiartc*),  55  m.  E.  Khoknn,  Int. 
41°  20'  N„  long.  71°  27  E. 
aud  U  a  place  of  considerable 

ANDALUSIA  (so  called,  either 
settled  here  In  the  fifth  century,  or  from  an  Arabic  word, 
signifying  ljusdoflkt  Witt,  the  most  8.  division  of  Spain, 
comprising  the  four  Moorish  kincdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova, 
Jnen.  and  Granada,  between  36°  C  and  38°  >'  N.  Int.,  and 
1°  37'  and  7°  24'  W.  long.,  having  N.  Estremadum  and  La 
Manilla;  E.  Murcia;  W.  Portugal ;  and  S.  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean: 
length,  E.  to  W,  about  350  in. ;  greatest  breadth  nearly  200 
SB. ;  area,  27.153  sq.  in.  Pop.  about  2.400,000.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent divided  into  eight  provinces,  vlx.,  Seville,  Cadix,  Cordo-  | 
va, Granada,  Jnen,  Malaga,  Alineria,  mid  Huelva.  Ita  chief 
cities  ore  Seville,  Cadix,  Cordova.  Jnen,  Almeria,  Granada, 
Malaga,  Huelva,  and  Gibraltar.  Two  ranges  of  mountains 
traverse  It  from  E.  lo  W. :  the  most  S.  of  these  ranges  is  the 

I  with  perpetual  snow  > 
I  above  the  level  of 
to  the  N.  chain,  oral 
forms  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  the  district.  Between 
thew  two  ranges  flows  the  Guadalquivir,  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  Andalusinn  rivers,  and  swelled  by  numerous  streams 
from  the  lateral  valleys  opening  into  its  basin.  There  ore 
numerous  small  lakes.  On  the  roost,  the  climate  is  hot  and 
oppressive ;  but  N.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  temperature  Is 
more  equable,  and  cooler,  although  It  never  free  res.  The 
primitive  rocks  of  the  high  S.  mountains  are  chiefly  mica- 
slate,  gneiss,  and  clay-slate,  covered  in  sonic  parts  by  black 
transition  limestone,  containing  stilphurct  of  lead.  Serpen- 
tine marble,  and  alabaster,  are  found  In  Granada ;  and  there 
are  numerous  mines,  that  either  produce,  or  have  produced, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  mercury.  Iron,  lend,  vitriol, 
coal,  and  sulphur ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  lead  mines 
of  Adra,  near  Malaga,  they  are  at  present  mostly  in  a  neg- 
lected -tale.  The  vegetation  partake*  of  the  European  and 
African  characters:  mastic,  olive,  myrtle,  palm*,  bananas, 
Ate,  abound  In  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  but  on  the 

i  ost  wholly  disappear. 


tisanes ),  jj  in.  c.  nuomui,  mi. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  gardens, 
I  sixe  and  antiquity, 
either  from  the  Vnndnls  who 


traverse  it  iroin  lo  w . :  tne  most  ».  oi 
loftieM,  and  has  several  points  covered  wi 
the  highest.  Mulahacen,  being  1I.C78  feet 
the  sea.   The  Sierra  Morena  belong*  to 


lie  and 

the  be-l  in 
al-le  wild 

ino 


of  Xeres  (sherry).  Pajnrete,  Mal- 
c. :  silk  is  also  an  article  of  considerable 
are  many  rich  posture-lands ;  and  the  cat- 
tally  the  latter,  are  renowned  as  among 
The  wolf  and  boar  ore  the  only  formid 
ia  plenty  of 
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offish,  and  none  of  the  most  venomous  reptiles :  the  coehl 
neal  insect  is  successfully  cultivated  near  Cadiz.  Most  pari 
of  the  country  is  parcelled  out  into  vast  estateti,  belonging  to 
grandees,  the  church,  and  corporations.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  It 
appropriated  to  pasture.  Die  traveller  often  journeying  many 
miles  without  seeing  a  single  house,  or  any  symptoms  of 
cultivation;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  toil, 
there  is  annually  a  considerable  importation  of  com  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  Black  sea.  The 
occupiers  of  the  land  mostly  li\e  together  in  towns  and  villa 
ges;  their  'renta  are  usually  paid  on  the  metayer  principle, 
and  they  are  ut  once  Ignorant  and  )*>oi ;  the  inhabitants  «f 
the  mountainous  and  less  fertile  districts  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  most  industrious.  The  chief  manufactures 
arc  those  of  woollens,  silk,  and  leather ;  and  but  for  oppres- 
sive customs  law*,  there  would  be  a  considerable  trade  both 
with  other  parts  of  Spain  and  foreign  countries.  Cadix  is 
the  chief  port. 

The  Andalu**ians  ore  a  mixed  race,  descended  front  Afri- 
cans, Carthaginian*,  Romans.  Goth*,  Vandals,  and  Moore. 
They  retain  much  rex.-mhlruice,  both  in  (m  rson  and  man- 
ners, to  the  latter;  although  light  hair,  e>es  and  complex- 
ions, are  by  no  tin-am  iiiilii<|!n-nl.  When  they  have  any 
motive  to  cxerUon,  they  arc  not  deficient  In  industry,  and 
are  intelligent  ami  imaginative.  Andalusia  has  produced 
many  good  poets  ami  diMlngutthcd  men  in  ull  ages:  Trajan, 
the  Senecns,  and  Hil ius  Ilalirun  were  natives  of  this  pfUT 
with  Murtllo,  Die  pointer,  uud  sonic  of  the  best  lyric  author! 
of  modern  Spain.  (Minano;  TonmscmTs  Spain,  11.,  238; 
.Valtr-Brwn,  4-c. ;  and  *et  Sr-xts.) 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  a  lengthened  narrow  group  of 
island*,  none  of  which  are  of  any  very  umriderahle  raognl 
tude.  in  the  E.  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  stretching  N.  and 
S.  between  10°  30/  and  13°  4C  N.  lat..  under  about  !«o  50 
E.  long.  They  arc  within  the  full  sweep  of  the  S.W.  mon- 
soon, and  are  washed  for  eight  months  a  year  by  incessant 
rains.  They  produce  many  large  trees,  that  might  furnish 
limber  and  planks  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  for  the 
finest  cabinet  work.  The  quadrupeds  are  but  few.  consist- 
ing principally  of  a  diminutive  breed  of  swine  and  rata. 
Among  the  birds  is  the  swallow,  that  produces  the  edible 
nests  so  highly  esteemed  in  China  Fish  are  generally  plen 
tlful,  but  occasionally  scarce.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  supposed  to  exceed  2500  or  3U00  in  number,  seem  to  be  a 
peculiar  race  in  the  lowest  slate  of  barbarism.  They  set 
dom  exceed  5  feet  in  height,  have  protuberant  bellies,  lii 
disproportionally  slender,  skin  n  deep  sooty  black,  " 
woolly,  nose  flat,  lips  thick,  eyes  small  and  red,  their  c 
tenances  exhibiting  tho  extreme  of  wretchedness — a  mixture 
of  famine  and  ferocity.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  in- 
sensible to  shame  from  exposure.  They  have  made  no  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  are  found  only  on  the  sea- 
roast,  depending  principally  for  subsistence  on  fishing. 
Their  implements  are  of  the  rudest  texture ;  but  they  use 
them  with  great  dexterity,  particularly  in  xpearing  and  cap- 
turing fish.  They  have  no  utensil  that  will  resist  fire,  and 
dress  their  food  by  throwing  it  on  the  live  embers,  and  de- 
vouring it  half  broiled.  Their  habitations  display  little  more 
Ingenuity  than  the  dens  of  wild  lie  arts.  Being  much  In- 
commoded by  Insects,  their  first  occupation  in  the  morning 
is  to  plaster  their  bodies  nil  over  with  mud.  which,  harden- 
ing In  the  sun,  forms  an  Impenetrable  armour.  They  paint 
their  woolly  head*  with  red  ochre  and  water,  and,  when 
completely  dressed,  have  a  most  hideous  appearance.  They 
have  an  intense  hatred  of  strangers,  with  whom  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  hold  any  intercourse.  They  ore  sup- 
pr*«d  to  worship  the  sun  and  moon :  and  during  storms  and 
tempests,  endeavour  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  da-mon  by 
whom  they  suppose  them  to  be  produced.  Their  language 
is  peculiar  and  is  not  known  to  have  the  slightest  affinity  to 
any  spoken  in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  Indian  islands.  They 
have  been  taid  to  be  anthropophagi*'*,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Home  have  supposed  them  to  be  a  race  of  degenerate  ne- 
groes ;  but  this  is  n  matter  as  to  w  hlch  it  is 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

A  British  settlement  was  established  at  Port  Cornwall!*, 
on  the  largest  of  the  islands,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
group,  in  1793,  The  harbour  it  excellent ;  and  the  cettle- 
ment  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  convicts  from  Bengal, 
and  for  the  security  of  shipping  during  the  monsoons  ;  but 
the  situation  turned  out  so  very  unhealthy,  as  to  occasion  ita 
abandonment  In  1796.  Since  then  they  have  been  but  sel- 
dom visited,  except  in  1824  and  1**25,  w  hen  some  of  the 
ships,  on  their  way  to  Rangoon,  touched  at  the  Islands.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  natives  attacked  a  party  water- 
ing, with  the  utmost  fury ;  and  were  not  repulsed  without 
great  losa  on  their  side,  and  after  they  hnd  killed  one  sol- 
dier, and  wounded  three  others.  (The  above  particulars 
have  been  selected  from  the  excellent  account  of  these  W 
and*,  given  by  Symt*.  F.mbany  to  .Tea,  p.  197-138,  4to  ed 
■M  also  Hamilton'*  Gazetteer., 
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ANDELYS  (LES> 

T8  (LES).  two  towns  of  Franc*,  within  ft  very 
of  each  other,  dep.  E'ire,  cap.  ammJ..  one  on 
nd  the  other  a  little  inland,  10  or  11  mile*  E. 
Pop.  50*5.  The  greater  Andely  la  ill  built,  w  ith 
a ;  bat  it  ha*  a  (to*  collegiate  church. 
Andely  ha*  to  boast  of  the  magnificent  mini  of 
in  Gall  Lard.  There  are  manufacture*  of  One 
sterna,  cotton  yarns,  and  paper,  with 
Nicholas  Pimbajtn,  the  famous  painter,  was 
iba  baaftat  of  Villon,  near  the  greater  Andely.  in 
>d  a  sMa*a*WBl  baa  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 


IES.  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov 
EJ*.EN*mur.   Pop.  4903.  ' 
land  parcel 


Namur  on  the 

There  are  man 

res  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  of  pipes  formed 
of  the  clar  found  la  the  neighbourhood. 

A N 1  tERLECHT.  a  neat  well  built  town  of  Belgium,  noar 
Brossel*.  of  which  it  is.  In  fact,  a  suburb.  (Sea  Bat*- 
•  aus.) 

ANOEKAAOR  (the  Autuutum  of  the  Ramans),  a  town 
of  the  Pi ■ariaa  prov.  of  «  r  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  10  m.  X.W.  Coblentx.  Pop.  3000.  It  Is  rttuaurd 
la  a  i  iwaasi  country.  Ha  massive  towers,  turrets,  and  ruined 
walls  kraag  admirably  suited  to  the  sombre  scenery  by 
whiea  it  is  snrrrosuided.  Btrveu  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and 
the  hnaara  gloomy,  old,  and  out  of  repair.  There  Is  a  fine 
fJJ  archway,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  the  gnte  of  the 
the  side  aest  Cobtenu ;  and  below  it.  in  a  line  lo- 
th* rreer.  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  palace  or  eas- 
'  to  have  hern  built  by  the  Goths  soon  after  the 
of  the  Romans.  It  exports  two  «ingnlnr  produr- 
of  porous  lava,  and  large  quan- 
af  pounded  r«/«.  denominated  rrass,  a  cement  which, 
with  water,  become*  as  hard  as  stone.  The 
in  great  demand  In  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  the 
i»  prmetpnlry  used  by  the  Dutch  in  the  construction  of 
dikes,  bat  M  also  exported  to  other  countries.  Im 
;  rafts  of  timber  from  the  German  forests,  destined  for 
amr  countries,  ate  formed  near  Andemach.  (. Harrow's 
T*mr  fa**j**j*  HmiUmd.  Ax. ;  and  Sckrrihtr't  Hkxnr  . 

N,  do*.  BJX  Situated  ia  the  N.W.  pnrt  of 
d  contains  800  *q.  m.  It  lies  between  Savannah 
Urea,  by  branches  of  which  it  is  drained.  It 


ed  In  ISM.  18.490  neat  cattle,  10.387  sheep.  36.381 
and  BMMtoced  100,105  bushels  of  wheat.  «*»,5in  of 


of  cotton,  and  had  twenty 
with  1308  spindles,  thirteen  flour 
grist- anils,  twenty-nine  saw -mills. 
■>  eight  tanneries,  five  academies.  333 
schools,  687  scholar*.   Pop. :  white* 
free  coloured  S3 ;  total,  18,493.  Cap. 

i  p.  t„  capital  of  Anderson,  dist.  H.C..  137  in. 

,  546  W.   It  conutias  three  churches,  one 
one  Baptise  and  one  Methodist,  two  erode 

forty  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhab. 
.  eoont\  .  K\     .—  t  1 1  i r.  .1  m  tio-  r.  ntrnl  j.'.rt  o! 
i  contains  170  aq.  m.   Drained  by  Halt  river 
It  contained  In  1840,  441H  neat  cattle. 
14SJ7  swine,  and  produced  94.53(1  bushels  of 
865  of  rye,  421.574  of  Indian  corn.  34.47H  pounds  of 
It  had  fire  stores,  nine  grist  mill*,  seven  saw  mills, 
i  school*,  173  scholar*.   Pop.:  whites 
tree  coloured  21 ;  total,  5459.  Capital. 


y.  Tenn.    Hltnab-d  In  the  central  part 
contain*  750  *q.  m.    Drnlned  bv  Hindi 
in  1840,  5498  neat  cattle,  5463  sheep. 
18403  bushel*  of  wheat.  335.  nKi 
i  of  tobacco,  8388  of  cotton.  5034 
i  eaves, one  flouring  mill,  fifteen  grist- 
ghteen  distil lene*.  on.-  nrn.irmv.  14 
5218,  slaves  435,  free  coloured  15  ; 
5658.   Cap.  Clmton. 

j*.  t_  Hamilton  countv.  O,  10  m.  E.  Cincinnati. 
I  8  k|  <»•,»..  river.    Pop  -nil. 

t..  Rush  Co.,  la.   It  baa  two  schools,  80  srhol- 
l  t-^t 

.  L  Warwte*  eo,  Ia.    It  has  three  school*.  1 00 
348. 

LvrOWN.  p.  r,  cap.  of  Madison  en..  I  a.,  30 
m.  N  E.  litdUtnopoli*.  548  VV.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  VV.  branch  of  White  river.  It  contain*  a  court  house. 
miL  several  stores,  and  about  135  inhab. 

A NDaV  (THE),  an  immen*e  mountain  range,  run*  along 
the  wheat  W.  coast  of  8.  America,  covering,  with  its  chains. 

I  valleys,  about  a  sixth  part  of  that  continent. 
.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  this  chain.  I* 
i  only  to  tit 

aa  cape  Horn  Nland.  In  about  58°  8.  tat.  may 
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northern  chain  of  the  mountain*  Is  the  Paramo*  de  la* 
Rosas,  which  extends  to  the  E.  of  lake  Maracavbo,  and  ter- 
minate* at  about  0°  N.  lat.  The  whole  system  as  lima 
found  to  extend  lengthwise  over  65  degrees  of  lat.  Its  width 
varies  very  much  ;  in  some  parts  it  occupies  only  between 
30  or  40  miles  across  ;  in  others  it  cover*  with  its  branches 
and  valleys  a  country  extending  500  milt*  and  upward*  from 
E.  to  W. 

Beginning  our  survey  of  this  mountain  system  at  it*  south 
era  extremity,  we  And  that  it  commences  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Success,  on  the  W.  shores  of  the  straits  of  Le  Mair.*. 
in  about  70°  W.  lung.  Even  the  high  rocky  mass  wind 
constitute*  the  island  of  Htnnirn  Land,  and  extend*  more 
til  an  a  degree  farther  E-,  may  be  considered  as  a  contlntut 
tlon  of  tills  range,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the 
sirniu  of  Le  Moire,  between  30  and  40  m.  across.  Worn  the 
rape  of  Good  Success  the  range  runs  W.  along  the  8.  shore* 
of  king  Charles's  Southland,  the  most  extensive  of  the  tsl- 
nnil*  constituting  the  8.  Archl|*rlago  of  America,  commonly 
called  Terra  del  Puego.  It  cover*  nbout  a  third  part  of  the 
surface  of  that  island,  a*  well  as  the  whole  of  the  islands 
lying  S.  c*r  it  •  aa  Nevarin,  Haste,  Wollaston,  Hermit,  and 
cape  Nom.  Toward*  tlte  ntr.nu  of  Le  Mnlre,  the  range 
ri.n«i-t*  of  rocky  hill*.  .-I  an  gfsat  rli-v.Hion  ;  tun  lurthei 
W.  they  rise  to  an  altitude  of  31**.)  or  3nuu  ft.  Cape  Horn 
itself  la  a  conspicuous  ruck,  with  a  steep  ascent,  upward*  of 
3U00  ft  high.  Mount  Sarmiento.  near  Mngdnlen  chnnnel.  it 
the  highest  summit,  nml  ri-e*  above  UtKtU  tt.  about  the  «ea. 

In  the  W.  part  of  king  Chariots  Southland,  the  range 
extends  over  the  whole  district  S.  and  W.  of  Admiralty  boy. 
Farther  W.  tt  rhnnges  its  direction,  running  in  a  N.W.  dl 
rectlon  as  far  a*  the  fnth  of  Sansalld  'Ancon  Sinsalidn  of 
the  Spaniards).  53°  S.  Int..  and  73°  W.  long.  This  part  of 
the  range,  **  hone  menu  width  may  l«e  about  I  *  ***  or  I'jn  in  , 
Is  Irmgitudinnlly  divided  by  that  portion  of  the  strait  of 
Magnlhaen*  which  extend*  from  cape  F coward  to  rape 
Victoria.  Two  transverse  channel*  divide  the  south  por- 
tion into  two  island*.  The  E.  or  Magdalen  channel,  sep- 
arate* Clarence  island  from  Kmc  Charles's  Southland ; 
and  the  W.  extend*  between  Clarence  Island  and  Sooth 
Dejaiatinii  .  the  Intti  r  bear*  the  name  of  Rattan  «  Mnr.i  el. 
That  port  uf  the  range  which  lie*  to  the  N.E.  of  the  strait 
Is  intersected  by  two  deep  transverse  inlets.  The  south- 
eastern, called  Jerome  Channel,  terminate*  on  the  E  in  two 
large  lagoons,  called  (itwoy  and  8krying  waters,  which  are 
both  initiated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  in  the  plaiua 
of  Patntonla.  By  this  extensive  inlet.  Brunswick  peninsula 
is  divided  from  King  William'*  Ijind.  The  N.W.  trans- 
verse Inlet  bear*  the  name  of  Smyth'*  Channel,  and  divides 
Aral  King  William'*  Land  from  Urn-en  Adelaide'*  archipel- 
ago, and  afterward*  join*  tlir  frith  of  Sinsnlid.  winch  likewho 
penetrate*  through  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  termi- 
nate* with  Its  numerous  branches  in  the  plain* of  Patagonia 
S.  of  tlii*  fnth  the  mountains  rise  somewhat  higher  than  on 
King  Charles's  Southland,  but  their  mean  elevation  doe*  not 
exceed  4000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain  range  south  of  the  frith  of  Rlntalld  mny 
be  called  the  MaraJMarnt  jindtt.  extending  principally  on 
both  sides  the  strati  bearing  that  name.    It  consists  of  isl- 


ands and  peninsulas  intersected  by  deep  but  narrow  arms 
of  the  sea.  The  summit*  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  the  snow  line  occurring  in  these  roun 
trie*  at  about  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lower  purt*  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  steep  and  rocky  shore*  of  the  Isl- 
ands, are  partly  covered  with  evergreen  wood*  ;  except  to- 
wards the  ocean,  where  they  present  the  aspect  of  hare 
black  rocks. 

At  the  frith  of  Ptnsnlid  begins  the  uninterrupted  chain  of 
the  Andes.  At  this  place  It  again  changes  its  direction,  run- 
ning due  N.  with  slight  hemls  as  far  north  a*  the  Right  of 
Arlcn  (18°  S.  lat.).  It  comprehend*  the  Pntagonian  Andes 
between  53°  nnd  43°,  the  southern  Chilean  Andes  Isftween 
43°  and  35°,  and  the  northern  Chilean  and  Atacnmean  An- 
des between  35°  and  20°  8.  lat. 

The  Patagoniam  Andes  extend  from  the  frith  of  Sln»atkl 
to  the  N.  corner  of  the  gulf  of  Anrud.  n|ipnsite  the  Island 
of  Chiloe.  They  are  only  known  from  the  »»de  of  the 
ocean,  whence  tliey  rise  to  a  considerable  height  with  nn 
extremely  steep  ascent.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  range  m 
this  part  had  once  occupied  a  much  rreater  breadth,  and 
that  by  some  extraordinary  eotTWlston  the  whole  of  the 

•  IWtiu,  rralcrad  oWl  is  lb*  diclHOsnw,  tic*'***  in  .V  Am  roes 
stithcr  a  ilnrrt  anr  »  Nuth.  like  the  Prist  an  word  puna,  uVsutss  a 
mnantaianns  p!»r»  mmil  with  stunted  tTsrs,  r iprwd  to  Inr  wimK  tad  ia 
trhpfh  »  <t«mp  roM  rirrpeiasIlT  pert  ills  Oastaf  la*  *»m*  am»  IS.  tmra-ns* 
ar*  psmll)  turn.  wl*»  to  li  OUU  Urt  aifh.  Th»»  sr..  m  Uft.  li»  la«ar 
nintmitt  of  Ike  CoraMltna.  tmow  ■On  taut  ia  ibaaa.  fc<l  •■  raassiM  »»!» 
a  fcw  Inn.  Is  'hli  respeel  rtxjr  an>  ital.afU'shnl  (root  lh»  aSSSgSj  "inch 
»n«»r  Ihe  Hmi*i  of  p»TpHu»l  snow.  T>*  paramni  »r»  i'aw*1  enm'snlty  rn 
fTbifxst  la  s  raid  IhKk  It*  1  n  !h*«.  slss  •  IbM-k  unsU  rsio  Islk.  •ceoav 
usmol  wnb  s  SSMSSSSa o* Iks ■UlSili'ara.  laey  ssy  •<  HocnU  or  si  Mrs- 
ia>,  cat  us  fctatnito.  IUbcs  has  te»n  (n»l  it*  rn""K"1  w"**  «"1»*- 
nmipK,  tntsr  ss  roM  at  kf  oaa  »rr»  on  *  ssroms.  l/runakutatl,  rot.  Not. 
IL.  p.  tSfl ;  S/oaVrn  TV«t«flrr,  aitit ,  p.  It.) 
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u  declivity,  with  the  summits  of  the  range,  had  been 
t  down  and  buried  in  the  ocean,  so  that  only  the  e ast- 
ern declivity  has  remained  standing.  The  numerous  and 
rocky  Islands  which  shirt  this  shore  hi  all  ita  extent,  except 
at  the  protruded  cape  of  Tres  Monies,  appear  to  snpi«ort 
•uch  a  supposition.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  range  has 
not  been  examtned  ;  but  what  we  know  of  it  seems  to  bo 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  In  this  part  the 
Andes  occupy  a  width  of  only  from  30  to  40  miles.  The 
mean  height  of  the  Paingonlan  Andes  may  be  estimated  al 
about  5000  or  6000  feet.  None  of  its  summits  which  have 
been  measured  exceed  0000  feet.  But  iwnw  mountains,  and 
even  glaciers,  are  stated  to  bo  frequent.  The  lower  part 
of  the  declivity  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  upper 
i«rt  bare,  as  also  those  portions  of  the  shore  which  are  ex- 
jswecMo  the  Immediate  effects  of  the  gale*  blowing  from  the 

The  Sou/arm  Chilean  Andes  extend  from  the  most  N. 
comer  of  the  gulf  of  Ancud  (42°  8. 1  at.)  to  the  high  peak  of 
Tuuungaio  (near  33°  8.  lat.).  Towards  the  8.  extremity, 
the  Andes  keen,  for  some  extent,  a  distance  of  about  150  m. 
from  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  greatest  which  they  at- 
tain in  their  whole  course  ;  but  towards,  the  N.  they  gradu- 
ally approach  it  to  within  about  100  miles.  Between  the 
Andes  aad  the  shore  are  extensive  plains,  from  1200  to  2000 
feel  above  the  sea .  and  from  these  plains  the  mountains 
rise,  with  an  extremely  steep  acclivity,  to  iho  mean  eleva- 
tion of  13,000  or  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  summits 
attain  15,000.  and  even  15,500  feet.  Though  our  knowledge 
respecting  tills  part  of  the  Andes  be  very  scanty,  it  would 
seem  thai  they  form  one  extensive  mass  from  CO  to  80  miles 
across,  which,  however,  in  its  upper  part  is  furrowed  by  a 
longitudinal  valley,  divided  by  short  transverse  ridges  into 
several  shorter  valleys.  This  great  moss  of  rocks  is  mostly 
clothed  with  forest  tree*  and  a  rich  vegetation ;  but  In  the 
Interior  it  presents  only  bare  rocks,  nearly  without  plants  of 
any  description. 

Three  pomes  are  known  to  traverse  the  Chilean  Andes. 
That  farthest  8.  skirts  the  high  volcano  of  Antnto,  between 
37°  and  'J0P  s.  lat  ,  lending  from  the  small  town  of  Tucnpel 
In  the  great  plains  I  .  of  the  Andes.  It  Is  also  used  by  the 
aborigines  inhabiting  these  plains,  who  bring  to  Chile  salt 
and  some  commodities.  The  second  road  traverses  the 
f'a.tt  dti  Planrhou,  which  crosses  tile  mountain  riders  near 
35°  8.  lat.,  beginning  on  the  west  ot  the  village  of  G'urieo, 
and  leading  to  the  territory  of  the  Pehuenche*.  who  occupy 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes,  nnd  thence  to  Mendoza.  It 
Is  said  to  be  the  lowest 


!  lowest  of  the  mountain 


of  the  Andes. 


is  farther  stated  to  be  more  gentle  in 
Vet  It  is  little  used,  except  by  persons  trading  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  Pampas.  The  third  pass  is  that  of  PortiUo, 
which  at  first  runs  along  the  river  Maypo,  8.  of  Santiago 
the  capita!  of  Chile,  and  afterward  crosses  the  two  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Tunuyan.  On 
the  west  ridge  the  road  rise*  to  14,362,  on  the  E.  to  13,310 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  latter  it  descends 
tn  the  plains,  and  leads  to  Mendoza.  It  is  the  nearest 
way  between  the  last-mentioned  town  and  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  and  is  therefore  sometimes,  but  not  fre- 
quently, used. 

The  high  peak  of  Tupungato  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  8.  and  N.  Ckiltan  Andes. 
N.  of  this  summit  the  Andes,  which  farther  8.  form  only 
one  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  divided  into  two  mws,  which 
enclose  long  and  wide  valleys  considerably  lower  than  the 
surrounding  ridges.  The  first  valley  of  this  description  is 
that  of  Uspallatn.  which  extends  about  1HU  or  300  mile*  8. 
and  N.  It  is  traversed  by  two  river* :  the  Rio  de  Mendoza, 
which  flows  8. ;  and  the  Rio  dc  8.  Juan,  which  runs  N. 
The  watershed  between  them  lies  N.  of  32°  8.  lat.  This 
valley  is  about  15  m.  in  width,  and  presents  an  undulating 
surface.  It  is  about  6000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  range  E.  of  It,  called  the  Paramtllo  de  Uspallam,  seem* 
not  to  exceed  10,000  ft. ;  but  the  W.  or  principal  range  at- 
tains 14,000  ft  and  upward*.  The  former  is  about  25,  and 
the  latter  more  than  70  m.  across.  The  E.  range  has  two 
narrow  break*,  by  which  the  two  rivers  of  the  valley  find 
their  way  to  the  plains  extending  E. 

Over  these  two  ranges,  and  through  the  valley  of  Uspnl- 
lata.  lie*  the  most  frequented  mountain  road  crossing  the 
Andes.   On  the  W.  It  begins  at  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  in 

1  above  the  sea) ; 
i  great  distance,  and 
then  crosses  the  high  range  nearly  at  equal  distances  from 
the  mountain  summits  of  Tnpuncato  and  Aconcagua  (be- 
tween 33°  and  32°  8.  lat.).  The  Curobre,  or  highest  point, 
►»  12.454  feet  above  the  Pacific.  Hence  the  road  descends 
along  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  Into  the  valley  of  t'spallato. 


it  leads  over  the  Pampas  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  much 
frequented,  il  cannot  be  passed  by  carriages,  and  only  mules 
are  used  for  the  transport  of  commodities,  and  by  passengers 
In  winter  (from  June  to  September)  the  poa&ige  is  very 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which 
cause  frequent  losses  of  life  and  property.  The  pass  is 
by  some  named  that  of  the  Cumbre,  and  by  others  of  Us- 
pallatn. 

N.  of  the  valley  of  I'spnllata  the  Andes  continue  to  form 
two  ranges,  Including  extensive  longitudinal  valleys.  The 
first  in  order  is  that  of  Agualosta,  of  which  we  know  only 
thai  lis  soil  Is  sterile,  but  its  mountains  rich  in  metallic  < 


Andes.  On  the  W.  It  begins  at  the  town  ol 
the  valley  of  the  Qulllota  river  (2«I4  feet  I 
Il  next  follows  the  bed  of  that  river  for  a  gn 


Then  follows  the  valley  of  Andalgala.  which  Is  entirely  un- 
known. The  latter  extend*  to  33°  8.  lat.  A  great  number 
of  mountain  passes  are  stated  to  exist  over  the  western  rouge 
enclosing  these  valleys,  which  would  Indicate  that  the  mean 
elevation  of  the  Andes  Is  here  much  less  than  In  other 
parts.  But  none  of  these  passes  seem  to  be  much  used, 
nor  ha*  any  of  them  been  visited  by  Europeau  travellers. 
It  is,  howevor,  known,  that  toward*  the  Pacific  this  range 
does  not  descend  with  a  short  and  rapid  declivity,  as  in  the 
8.  Chilean  Andes,  but  by  table  lands  in  the  form  of  terra- 
ces, which  nenr  the  principal  chain  arc  5000  feet  and  more 
above  the  sea,  bin  lower  by  degrees  as  they  approach  the 
oceun,  where  they  still  form  a  shore  from  300  to  500  feet 
high.  Being  furrowed  by  deep  water-courses,  these  tnble- 
Innd*.  when  seen  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  appear  fre- 
quently like  mountains  of  considerable  height. 

From  their  farthest  8.  point  as  far  as  the  N.  point  of  the 
valley  i>f  Uspalloia,  the  Andes  do  not  send  out  lateral 
branches.  But  from  the  E.  range,  including  the  valleys  of 
Agualosta  nnd  Andalgala,  several  rnngi 
E.  plains,  and  extend  in  a  8.  and  E.  direction  to 
of  from  200  to  250  miles.  By  these  lateral  i 
tries  extending  E.  of  the  Andes,  between  33°  and  23°  8.  lat 
are  rendered  hilly,  nnd  in  some  district*  even  mountainous. 
In  the  8.  districts  the  height  of  the  ranges  is  not  considers 
ble,  but  farther  to  the  north  it  increases  greatly ;  and  the 
chain,  which  branches  off  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley  ol 
Andalgala,  and  forms  al  present  the  boundary  between  ths* 
republics  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bolivia,  may  attain  n  height 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Il  terminate*  at  no  great  ths 
tanco  from  the  point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  the  Rio 
Vermejo. 

Between  23°  nnd  20°  S.  lat,  the  principal  range  of  the 
Andes  seems  to  constitute  a  single  chain,  rising  to  a  mean 
height  of  above  15.000  feet.  In  ft  stands  the  Nevado  dc 
Chorolqne.  which  I*  stated  to  rise  18,548  feet  above  the  sea  . 
but  it  Is  probable  that  II  is  at  least  1000  f.-et  higher.  From 
this  choin  several  lower  and  narrow  ridges  run  E.  120  ot 


150  m.   The  8.  districts  of  Bolivia  ore  In  consequence  ren- 
dered a  succession  of  valleys  and  mountains.  However, 
these  ridges  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation  over  the  plains 
on  which  they  rise.   A  road  traverse*  the  principal  chain  ; 
It  begins  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  al  Coblja,  or  Puerto  de 
In  Mar,  the  principal  harbour  of  Bolivia,  passes  over  the 
high  Andes  of  l.ipez  near  the  volcano  of  Alacnmn.  nnd  dc 
scends  to  Tupiza  ;  hence  it  run*  to  Potosl  and  Clmquisurn. 
This  road  is  not  much  used,  on  account  of  the  sterility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  prov 
ender  for  the  mules  and  other  animals  of  burden.    In  soma 
parts  water  too  is  extremely  scarce- 
Near  20°  8.  lat.  Is  the  mountain  knot  of  Pnrrn.   Here  be- 
gin the  Bolivian  Andes,  which  extend  to  14°  8.  Int.,  and 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  central  portion  of  the 
mountain  system.  In  no  other  part  do  t 
an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  extend  to  such  a  ( 
breadth.   They  present  here  one  Immense  mass  of 
nicks,  extending  in  length  over  six  degrees  of  latitude,  nnd 
measuring  in  breadth  at  the  8.  extremity  more  than  250, 
nnd  at  the  N.  about  200  mile*.   The  upper  part  of  tills  enor 
mous  mass  is  between  13.000  and  14.000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sen.   On  Its  edge*  are  placed  numerous  mountain 
summits,  which  rise  many  thousand  feet  above  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mat*,  so  that  the  whole  presents  to  the  eye 
a  plnln  surrounded  everywhere  by  high  ridges.  The  mount 
ains  enclosing  the  plain  nl  its  8.  extremity  rise  to  a  great 
elevation,  but  not  so  high  as  those  towards  the  N.   The  fa- 
mous Cerro  de  Potosi  is  only  16,037  feet  high,  and  that  of 
Poreo  15.013  feet.    In  summer  they  have  no  snow  upon 
them.   The  W.  range  contains  summit*  of  much  greater 
elevation.    The  volcano  of  Gualatirri  (near  10°  8.  lat) 
rises  32.000  feet,  and  the  Nevado  de  Chuquclmmbn  ( near  15* 
B.  Int.)  to  21,000  feet  above  the  sea.   The  K.  range  is  still 
higher.   Between  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  and  HP  iff  8.  lot 
none  of  it*  summit*  attain  17,000  feet  of  elevation,  which 
here  constitutes  the  snow  line.   But  farther  N.  a  great  nuro 
ber  of  snow  top|iod  peaks  raise  their  heads  above  the  clouds 
At  16°  4(f  stands  the  Nevado  de  Illtmani.  which  attains 


ish>«  the  Paramillo  range,  and  enters  the  plains  near  Villa   24,000  feet ;  and  farther  N.  the  Nevado  de  Zorata.  which  It 

about  a  thousand  feet  higher.^  The  Hevnti 
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ANDES. 


i  are  other*  which 
pecially  I  he  Nevado  de  Vara.  X.  of  mount  /.orata.  These 
two  hit b  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another ;  south 
of  IT3  8  (at.  nearly  due  8.  and  N.,  bat  N.  of  Unit  parol  lei 
6  .8.K.  and  N.X.W.  At  their  N.  extremity  (140  g.  |at.j  they 
are  united  by  a  transverse  range,  which  extend*  N..VK.  and 
8.^-\V..  and  la  known  by  the  naoio  of  Andes  of  Vllca- 
nota.  This  latter  range  has  several  summits  covered  w  iih 

lamed. 

The  country  endowed  by  these  ranee*  forms  an  immense 
Alpine  valley,  whose  lowest  parts  are  nearly  13,000  feel 
he  sea.  It  does  not  present  a  level  plain  ;  for  those 
i  of  it  whicli  are  contiguous  to  the  ranges  are  cov- 
in mountain*,  or,  rather,  hills,  nsing  several  hundred 
and  in  many  places  even  a  thousand  fort  above  their  bases. 
But  the  internal  district*  preserve  a  sufficiently  level  sur- 
face to  be  called  a  plain.  This  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  valley  «f  Titicaca.  or  of  the  Dcsnguadero.  The  first 
denomination  is  derived  from  the  lake  of  that  name  whicli 
occupies  the  N.  portion  of  the  valley,  covering  about  4000 
an,,  m.  It  I*  famous  in  the  history  of  Peru  for  the  miracu- 
lous appearance  of  Monro  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  Inca 
dynasty.  From  iu  8.  extremity  Issues  a  river,  called  the 
Ifcwatuadero,  which  traverses  the  whole  valley  from  15° 
to  l»o  8.  lau  where  it  is  lost  in  a  small  lake.  The  length 
of  the  valley  Is  upward  of  300  in.,  but  its  width  varies.  In 
the  Parallel  of  Puno  (13©  W)  It  exceeds  60  m.,  and  In  lat. 
IIP  M  it  is  still  wider  :  but  from  tins  point  toils  8.  tormina 


Near  75°  W.  long.,  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Andes  declines  to  N.  VV„  and  runs  in  that  direction  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Parma,  the  most  W.  extremity 
of  8.  America.  In  the  8.  norrjon  of  this  chain  several  sum- 
mit* rise  above  the  snow  line,  but  the  elevation  of  none  at 
them  has  been  determined.  The  best  known  are,  the  Toldo 
dc  la  Nieve,  seen  from  Lima,  to  the  B.E.  of  which  It  is 
«rt tinted  ;  the  Altunchagua,  near  10°  8.  lat ;  and  the  Nevado 
de  iiauylill&s,  7°  30*  8.  lat.  Bat  between  the  last-named 
snow-pcok  and  mount  t'liimborazo,  In  the  Andes  of  Ecu* 
dor,  or  ^Equator  (2°  8.  lat.}.  there  is  no  summit  which 
attains  the  mow  line. 

The  country  lying  between  the  two  outer  ranges  of  tin 
Peruvian  Andes 
ridges  and  long  valleys, 

republic  of  Peru.  The  most  remarkable  district  seems  to  he 
the  plain  of  Bomlsm.  near  11<5  8.  Lat..  which  is  13,500  f.-.i 
above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and  extend*  about  IH  miles  In 
width  from  E.  to  W  and  40  or  50  from  8.  to  N.  A  great 
part  of  this  elevated  plain,  which  is  enclosed  by  two  ridges, 
of  mountains,  and  on  which  the  argifcrous  Cerro  of  Pa»r>, 
is  situated.  Is  covered  with  swamps.  The  water  running 
off  from  them,  and  from  the  elevated  ground,  which  fre- 
quently is  covered  with  snow,  is  collected  in  several  lakes, 
of  which  three  are  especially  noticed,  as  giving  birth  to 
three  considerable  ri\ers.    The  farthest  N*.  la  the  lake  ol 


1  it  gradually  narrows,  su  as  in  the  parallel  of  Oruro  (17° 
56")  not  to  exceed  35  ra.  According  to  the  .statement  of  Mr. 
f  cntland.  the  area  of  this  valley,  Including  the  lake,  exceeds 
lHMHO  *q.  iu.,  of  w  hich  the  lake  covers  between  a  fourth  and 
•  fifth  part.  The  surface  of  the  lake  to  13,785  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  ranges  enclosing  the  alpine  valley  of  Titicaca  are 
traversed  by  several  mountain  roods,  of  w  hich  the  following 
are  the  must  frequented  :  That  through  the  pass  of  I'eteti, 
Inverting  the  Puerto  between  the  t'crro  of  Polosi  and  that 
of  Huayna  Potest  It  leads  from  Pound  to  Oruro,  and  rise* 
to  It*  highest  point  to  14,330  feet.   The  road  over  the  pass 


to  called  the  lake  of  Uniluncocha,  which  gives  birth  to  the 
8anja  or  Maioro,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  1  'raj 
ale.  Between  these  lakes  is  that  of  Chiquiacola,  whence 
the  Rio  Huallaga  Issue*.  The  plain  of  Bombon  to  fatthe. 
to  be  considered  as  a  mountain  knot,  from  which  different 
ranges  branch  off  in  different  directions.    Besides  the  princi 


ft.  above  the  aea.  The  road 
of  Paeuani,  trading  from  I  .a  Pnz  to  the 
east  of  the  ridges,  rises  to  15.M6  ft.  The  most 
used  road  is  over  the  western  range,  and  thai  through  the  . 
po-vi  1  <f  /..j  j  (iuaJulat.  leading  from  Arico  on  the  roast,  and 
Tarns,  to  La  Paz.  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca ;  It  traverses 
the  range  at  17°  50*  8.  lat,  8.  of  the  Nevado  de  Chipicant 
where  it  rises  to  14,830  ft  Farther  N.  (10°  ?  8.  lat.)  is 
another  road,  whicli,  connecting  Arcqulpa  w  hli  Puna,  attains 
In  the  pa*s  of  Alto*  dc  TtUcdo  an  elevation  of  15,52H  feet 
above  the  sea. 

8eseral  lateral  ridges  nin  off  from  this  great  mass  of  rocks 
to  the  P.. ;  but  none  of  them  seems  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
height  ur  extent,  except  the  8ierrn  de' Santa  Our.  which 
detaches  Itself  from  the  principal  range  about  17°  10*  8.  lat, 
and  terminates  near  the  bank*  of  the  Rio  (Juapai  or  Rio 
Grande,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  town  of  8.  Cruz  de  la 
Sietrm.  It  extends  about  300  miles,  and  Is  of  considerable 
elevation  in  its  western  part,  where  it  forms  the  Nevado  de 
Tinaica,  near  Cochahamba  ;  farther  cast  it  becomes  gradu- 
ally lower. 

The  rmtru*  jinde*  occupy  the  next  place,  extending 
from  14°  to  6°  8.  lat  Between  those  latitudes  they  measure 
from  400  to  450  m.  in  width,  and  their  area  does  not  proba- 
bly fall  short  of  300,000  sq.  ra.  On  their  borders  extend 
;  of  which  Uic  E-,  separating  the  mountain  region 
reat  plains  extending  smith  of  U10  Amazon, 
"  from  tbe  E.  extremity  of  the  Andes  of  Vllcn- 
I  in  a  N.  direction.  It  divides  the  affluent*  of  the  Ucay- 
f>.,m  tmwoftlH  Vavnri.  and  let  mi,  it.  -  n.  ar  7  >.  lot, 
ISO  m.  from  the  Amazon.  Wo  know  very  little  of 
thai  range,  but  it  does  not  urern  to  rise  nnv  when-  to  n  great 
beicht ;  probably  none  of  ita  summiu  exceed  10,000  ft.  above 

Ue-  m  -1 

The  W.  range  of  tbe  Peruvian  Andes,  which,  with  its  W. 
deetittties.  approaches  the  Pacific  ocean  to  a  distance  of  50 
miles  or  less,  most  be  considered  as  the  princl|Mil  chain.  00 
account  of  its  height  and  breadth,  and  because  it  forms 
with  the  S.  parts  <>f  the  Andes  an  uninterrupted  ehnin.  It 
may  be  said  to  commence  near  the  Nevado  de  Chuquebamba, 
where  the  Andes  of  Vllcanota  Join  the  W.  range  of  the  val- 
ley of  Troraea.  It  to  remarkable  that  the  Peruvian  Andes 
«—m  to  he  rather  a  continuation  of  the  Andea  of  Vllcanota 
than  of  the  treat  W.  chain ;  for  near  ltP  8.  lat  and  between 
718  sid  73"  W.  long.,  the  Peruvian  Andes  extend  in  a 
direction  P..  and  W-.  w  hi  1st  three  degrees  farther  8.  tbe 
Bolivian  Andes  run  8.  and  N.  In  this  portion  of  the  Andes 
are  some  very  high  summits.  Besides  the  Nevado  de  Chuquc- 
hamiia,  airrady  noticed,  are  the  Cerro  de  Huando  and  the 
(Vro  de  Parinaeoeha,  whoae  elevation,  however,  has  not 


(Ml  range  of  the 
It  on  the  >V.,  two 
and  one  to  the  8. 
nearly  parallel  to 

ond  forms  the  E. 
Upper  Amazon. 
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Peruvian  Andes,  which  lies  contiguous  n 
mountain  chains  run  off  from  it  to  the  N .. 

The  tix «t  \V.  of  the  two  N.  chains  run* 
tile  principal  range  of  the  Peruvian  Andas. 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Maranon  ur 
It  rises  to  a  great  elevation,  but  does  not 
One  of  in  farthest  N. 
of  the  Amazon,  where  It 

;)  of  Mnnseriche.    A  lateral  ridge  ol 
.  oft*  from  It  at  about  7°  runs  E.,  and 
terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  where  tliat 
river  forms  its  great  cataract,  or  pango.   The  farthest  E.  of 
)  the  N.  chains  separates  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  from  the 
pampas  of  8.  Sagramentn,  traversed  by  the  Rio  Ucayale.  It 
Is  towards  Its  beginning  in  the  mountain  knot  of  Bombon  of 
great  height,  but  lowers  considerably  further  X..  terminating 
between  CP  and  7°  S.  lat  at  the  Ponpo  of  the  iluallngn. 
The  8.  chain.  Issuing  from  the  plain  of  Bombon,  runs  8.8.E.. 
nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes,  and  en 
closes  the  rich  valley  of  the  Rio  Santo.    It  terminates  in 
the  most  8.  bend  of  that  river,  about  13°  8.  lat.  and  74°  W. 
and  nearly  opposite  another  range  of  high  mountain* 
from  the  Andes  of  Vilconou,  and  run  X.,  re  pa 
rn'lng  the  valley  of  the  II  to  A  pun  rase  from  that  of  the  Rio 
Quillabamba  or  river  of  Cuzco.   Tbe  valleys  enclosed  by 
these  several  chains  of  mountains  *ecru  to  hove  a  tneai. 
elevation  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  roads  traversing  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  That  most  to  the  8.  leads  from  Arcqulpa 
(near  16°  30'  8.  lat)  on  the  coast  to  Cuzco  in  the  valley  of 
the  Quillabamba,  and  traverses  very  high  ranges  of  tnoun 
tains.  Another  road  leads  from  Lima  to  the  tow  n  of  Trunin, 
in  the  valley  of  the  8nnja,  and  thence  to  Guancavellca, 
Iluomanga,  and  Cuzco.  It  rises  on  the  principal  chain  at 
the  Portaeueio  de  Turin  to  15,700  feet  above  the  mmi 
Farther  north  is  the  road  passing  over  tbe  plain  of  Bombon 
to  tbe  Cerro  dc  Poh-o.  It  traverses  on  the  principal  range 
two  mountain  posses  ;  of  which  the  W„  called  Aho  de 
TaeaibombA,  attains  an  elevation  of  15.135,  and  the  E.  or 
Alto  dc  Laehagiial,  15,4N)  feet  above  the  sea.  Another 
rood  connects  the  town  of  Truxillo  with  the  valley  of  the 
Marnnon.  It  traverses  the  great  range  near  the  Nevado  de 
Guaylllla*.  and  lends  to  Huamarhuco  and  Caxamarquilla . 
but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  particulars. 

The  .fades  of  Ecuador,  or  the  JEyuator,  extend  to  the 
N.  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Their  commencement  mny  be 
fixed  opposite  the  Punta  de  Aguia  (6°  8.  lat),  and  Uie  place 
where  the  Maranon  changes  Its  N.N.VV.  course  into  a  X.N. K. 


In  the.  same  parallel  the  chain  also  changes  Iu  direction. 
It  runs  between  (P  8.  lat  and  the  equator,  nearly  due  north. 
This  portion  of  the  mountain  system  closely  resembles  the 


Chilean  Andes.  It  constitutes  one  enormous  mass  of  hlgl. 
rocks,  of  about  80  or  100  mile*  in  width,  overtopped  long) 
ludiually  by  a  double  *eries  of  very  elevated  summit*,  so 
that  between  them  a  succession  of  high  valleys  to  funned 
These  Andea  are  also  distinguished  from  those  betw  een  3T 
and  0°  8.  lat  by  their  not  sending  off  to  the  E.  later*. 

Their  eastern  declivities  are  supported  by  shir 
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ANDES. 


which  probably  nowhere  extend  beyond  SO  rn. 
into  the  E.  plains. 

It  in  remarkable  that  the  elevated  valley*  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  range  rise  in  elevation  us  they  advance  i'arther 
N.  Thai  portion  ol*  the  range  which  lie*  between  54°  and 
i;:  S.  lat  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  mountain  knot,  the 
Andes  of  Lnxa.  which,  however,  at  no  place  attains  the 
snow  line.  Then  follows  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Cuenca, 
which  extends  from  3°  15'  to  2°  3W,  and  rise*  to  about  7800 
feci  above  the  sea.  On  this  side  no  snow  mountains  occur. 
The  mountains  of  Assuay,  which  form  the  N.  boundary  of 
:it-  valley  of  Cuenca,  extending  between  the  two  outer 
•ange*.  rise  to  15,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  enter  the  snow 
line  ;  but  they  are  narrow,  orcupving  only  about  3  mtn.  of 
tat.  (between  2P  ST  and  20  JO1),  to  the  N.  of  them 
the  longitudinal  valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  wii 


,  which  ex- 

l>elwcen  2°  27'  and  4ff  8.  laL,  and  rises  to  about  7920 
bove  the  sea.  The  summits  of  the  ranges  which  en- 
close It  on  the  E.  and  W.  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  On  the 
western  range  stands  the  famous  Chlinboraxo,  rising  21,420 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  until  lately  considered 
as  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes ;  but  It  Is  now  known 
that  the  high  peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  live  Nevado  de 
Xornta  and  the  lllimnni,  rise  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  higher. 
On  the  E.  range  stand  the  volcanoes  of  Sangay,  Col  lanes, 
and  Llanganate.  On  the  N.  the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Ham- 
Unto  Is  bounded  by  a  narrow  transverse  ridge,  the  Alto  de 
Chbdnche,  which  hardly  rises  300  ft.  above  the  adjacent 
level  ground.  But  at  Its  extremities,  and  precisely  on  the 
lateral  ranges,  rise  two  very  high  summits ;  on  the  E.  the 
volcano  of  Cotopaxi.  nttainlng  1K,*»  ft. ;  and  on  the  W.  the 
Yliniza,  attaining  17,376  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  Quito  extends  from  40*  8.  lat  to  2C  N.  Int.. 
and  has  an  elevation  of  9000  ft.  above  Ore  sea.  It  likewise 
is  skirted  by  very  high  summits,  on  the  E.  by  Antisnnn, 
which  attains  19,138  ft.,  and  by  Cayambe  I'reu,  which 
attains  19,048  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  latter 
mountain  t%  traversed  by  the  -Equator.  <>n  the  W.  ranee 
the  highest  summits  are  the  Plchlncha,  rising  to  15,930  ft., 
and  the  Cotocache,  16,443  ft.  above  the  sen. 

The  three  longitudinal  valleys  of  Quito,  Alausi,  Hambato, 
and  Cuenca,  being  only  separated  from  each  other  by  very 
narrow  transverse  ridges,  may  be  considered  as  one  valley, 
extending  240  miles  in  length,  with  n  mean  breadth  of  from 
IS  to  16  miles.  They  form  the  most  populous  and  richest 
portion  of  the  republic  of  yEquntor. 

The  northern  boundary  ol  the  valley  of  Quito  Is  formed 
»»y  a  transverse  ridge  between  the  Nevado  of  Cotocache 
find  the  volcano  of  lmbabura  (21'  N.  lat.).  To  the  N.  of  it 
tie  the  AmHet  of  lot  Paste*,  an  extensive  mountain  region, 
which  extend  to  10  13*  N.  lat.,  and  is  crowned  by  several 
high  summits  and  volcanoes ;  as  the  volcanoes  of  Curobal, 
Chiles,  and  Pasto.  The  narrow  valleys  which  He  between 
the  different  ridges  by  which  it  Is  traversed  arc,  at  a  medium, 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  portion  of  the  Andes  Is  directed  from  8.W.  to  N.E., 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  N.  Andes ;  for 
it  la  here  that  the  chain  begins  to  divide  into  two  principal 
branches ;  the  western  of  which  is  railed  Cordillera  de  la 
Costa  or  de  Bindagua,  whilst  the  E.  bears  the  name  of 
Andes  de  los  Piuctos. 

The  Andes  of  Bindagua  hnve  a  break  nt  about  10  26"  N. 
lat.,  by  which  the  Rio  de  las  Pntias  carries  off  the  waters 
Jesrending  from  the  Andes  de  los  Pastoa  and  those  which 
collect  in  the  valley  of  Almagucr.  This  valley  extends 
between  1°  13"  and  1°  50"  N.  Its  surface  Is  very  uneven, 
nnd  its  mean  elevation  may  be  about  8B00  feet  above  the 
«ea.  In  the  mountains  which  extend  to  the  E.  of  it  is  a 
laige  alpine  lake,  the  Cianega  de  Bebondoy,  In  which  the 
Rio  Puttimaya  or  lea,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
takes  its  origin.  This  E.  chain  expands  considerably  to  the 
N,  of  1°  56'  N.  Int.,  so  as  to  form  a  mountain  knot,  which 
receives  the  name  of  Paramo  de  las  Papas.  A  little  farther 
north  (2°  5'  N.  lat.)  the  knot  divides  Into  two  chains  of 
mountains,  which,  advancing  N.,  enclose  the  valley  of  the 
Rb  Magdalena,  as  we  shall  see  afterward.  From  the 
mountain  knot  of  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas  a  transverse 
ridge  branches  off  westward,  uniting  the  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  with  the  cord i Hern  of  Bindagua,  and  separating 
the  valley  of  Almagucr  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Cauca. 
Near  the  place  where  this  transverse  range  leaves  the 
mountain  knot  of  los  Pastos  is  the  volcano  de  Puraee,  14,544 
feet  above  the  sen.  This  volcano  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  N.  point  of  the  Andes  of  -Equator,  comprising  those  of 
Quito  and  of  los  Pastoa. 

The  countries  lying  on  both  declivities  and  at  the  foot  of 
he  Andes  of  the  ^Equator  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
rely  by  aboriginal  nations,  unacquainted  with 
and  commerce.   But  the  elevated  valleys  lying 
e  two  ranges  are  comparatively  well  peopled, 
"irrly  by  the  descendants  of  Eurojicans,  snd  i«rtly  by  In- 
o.*iu  who  have  made  some  progress  In  civilisation,  and  are 
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acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  commerce.  Hence  tho 
great  commercial  road  which  traverses  litis  portion  of  the 
Andes  runs  longitudinally  over  the  internal  valleys,  begin- 
ning on  the  north  nt  Popayan  (2°  26'  17'  N.  lat.)  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Cauca,  and  terminating  at  Truxillo  (8°  5'  40"  S. 
lat.)  on  the  Pacific.  Prom  Popayan  (5724  ft.  above  the 
sea)  it  ascends  the  Alto  de  Roble  (6176  ft.),  and  then  the 
Alto  de  Quilquase  (6416  ft.).  Hence  it  descends  to  the 
Rio  de  Uuachicon  (3042  ft.),  whence  it  rises  again  by  degrees 
to  the  town  of  Alruaguer  (7440  ft.)  In  Uie  valley  of  Alma 
guer.  It  next  enters  the  mountains  of  los  Paste*,  passing 
over  the  Paramo  de  Puruguay  (9408)  to  the  village  of  Pnsui 
(8574  ft.).  8.  of  this  It  descends  to  the  Rio  de  Guaitar* 
(5456  ft.),  and  again  asrends  a  steep  declivity  to  the  village 
of  Guactiugol  (10,320  ft.),  whence  it  pnaaea  to  the  villagr  of 
Tulion  (10,112  ft.).  Having  tr 
(11,504  ft),  and  the  Alto  de  1 
by  a  steep  declivity  to  the  river  » 
the  Ponto  de  Ch«Ha  (5280  ft),  I 
the  toxvn  of  Quito  (9536  ft.). 

From  Quito  the  road  runs  over  the  plain  to  the  Alto  da 
ChUtncbe,  which  has  a  little  more  than  10,000  feel  of  ele- 
vation. It  next  passes  through  the  valley  by  Hambato 
(8864  ft.),  Riohamba  Nueva  (9472  ft.),  Guarnote  (10,224  ft), 
and  Alausi  (7984  ft).  Between  the  last-mentioned  place 
and  the  town  of  Cuenca  Is  the  famous  and  dangerous  pass 
over  the  Paramo  de  Assuay,  which  in  Its  highest  point,  the 
Ladcra  de  Cadlud,  rises  to  15,536  ft,  and  Is  above  the  snow 
line.  More  or  fewer  lives  are  annually  lost  on  this  paramo. 
Cuenca  Is  8640  ft  above  the  sea.  Leaving  this  town  tha 
road  descends  to  the  Rk»  de  Haraguru  (7376  A.),  and  again 
rises  to  the  Alto  de  Pulla  (10,000  ft),  whence  it  passes  to 
Loxa  (6768  ft). 

From  Loxa  the  rond  passe*  to  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  where  It  traverses  Ayavaca  (B992  ft)  and  Olleros 
(4768  ft),  whence  it  repasses  the  range  by  the  Paramo  de 
Guamani  (10,960  ft.),  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Mnranon. 
In  this  it  traverses  Guancabnmhn  (6380  ft),  Zulaca  (1352 
It),  the  Paramo  de  Ynmoca  (8768  ft),  the  Pa*<o  de  Pururn 
13552  ft).  Montan  (8500  ft.),  and  Caxamnren  (9200  ft). 
Prom  the  last-mentioned  place  It  again  passes  the  Andes  to 
Guangnmarca  (8000  ft.),  and  runs  hence  to  Caucus  (4384  ft) 
and  I,os  Mokinos  (608),  terminating  at  Truxillo  (200  ft.  above 
the  sea).  Thus  this  long  road  runs  continually  over  mouu 
tains  In  traversing  9}°  of  lat. 

From  Guayaquil  a  road  leads  to  Quito.  From  the  flrst- 
mentioncd  place  It  runs  through  the  low  grounds  skirting 
the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Cararnl,  and  then  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Ojibar  to  Calumo,  where  the  ascent  ol  the  moun- 
tains commences.  The  acclivity  is  extremely  steep  between 
Caluma  and  Chimbo,  which  Is  situated  on  an  elevated 
country  8.  of  the  Chlmborazo.  From  Chimbo  the  road 
leads  to  Mocha  and  Hambato,  where  it  Joins  the  great 
mountain  road. 

There  exists  a  road  between  Quito  and  the  harbor  of 
Carondclet  over  the  pas*  de  Malburha,  but  wc  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  relating  to  It. 

We  observed  above,  Ihnt  at  about  loSO*  N.  lat.  the  Andes 
of  Bindagua  branch  off  from  uie  mountain  knot  of  los  Pastoa. 
The  E.  range  divides  again  at  about  2°  5'  N.  lat  In  two  high 
mountain  ranges.  Thus  we  And  N.  of  the  latter  parallel 
the  Andes  divided  into  three  distinct  chains,  which  enclose 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  These 
chains  are  called  the  E.,  Central,  nnd  YV.  Andes. 

The  F.astrm  Andes  of  New  Granada  run  between  2°  5* 
and  5°  'JW  N.  lat,  nearly  parallel  with  the  central  range 
N.N.E.;  but  N.  of  5°  30/  they  Incline  farther  E.,  running 
due  N.E.  Though  none  of  its  summits,  except  the  Nevado 
de  Chita  (5°  Sff  N.  lat)  and  the  Nevado  de  Mucuchues  (e» 
12*)  enter  the  line  of  periictiial  congelation,  its  mean  height 
is  commonly  above  the  region  of  trees ;  and  the  paramo*. 
which  extend  on  Its  summits,  have  a  scanty  vegetation,  nnd 
riso  to  an  elevation  of  between  12,000  and  14.000  ft  I. as 
Rosas,  the  most  N.  of  these  paramos,  terminates  near  9°  N. 
lat,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  N.  extremity  of  the 
Andes;  for  the  hilly  country  lying  farther  N.  about  the 
towns  of  Tucuyo  and  BarquWiinento  in  n<U  known  to  contain 
summits  exceeding  4000  or  5000  ft.  In  elevation,  and  on  that 
account  alone  cannot  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
gigantic  mountain  system  of  the  Andes. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  is  so  precipitous  that  It 
affords  no  spnee  for  agriculture,  arid  can  only  bo  ascended 
with  great  difficulty  ;  but  on  it*  W.  declivity  recline  several 
extensive  table  lands,  exhibiting  a  more  or  less  level  surface, 
and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  9000  ft  above 
the  sea.  8uch  are  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Bogota, 
with  those  of  Tunjn.  Socorro,  Bognmozzo,  and  Pamplona. 
These  table  lands  terminate  rather  abruptly,  and  nt  a  little 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  The  river 
Funzha,  or  Rio  de  Bogota,  when  issuing  ftvm  the  plain, 

1  at  two  bounds,  down  a 
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there  *o  great  a  mass  of  water  precipitated  from  so  great  a 
height ;  aud  the  solitude  of  the  place,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  ind  the  drcadfut  ruar,  present  a  scene  of  un- 
rivalled sublinuty. 

lea  are  twice  traversed  by  the  road  leading 
i  to  Camera*.  Krpm  the  capital  of  New  G  ranada 
the  table- 1  and  of  Bogota  and  Tunja  to  the 
i  of  the  Tegula,  a  tributary  ol'  the  Sogamozxn,  where 
tt  passes  over  the  Pnramo  de  Almocadero,  on  the  summit 
of  which  it  attain*  an  elevation  of  12,(00  ft  above  the  sea. 
It  then  defends  towards  the  E.  plain  ;  before  attaining 
which,  it  attain  ascends  the  range  to  the  town  of  Pampluna, 
which  probably  is  not  leaa  than  0,000  ft.  high.  To  the  N. 
of  Uim  it  traverse*  the  upper  part  of  tin  range,  and  posses 
to  Rosarto  de  Cucuta.  Prom  the  last-named  place  the  road 
ta  made  over  the  high  grounds  which  aklrt  the  N.W*.  de 
eliviiy  of  the  chain,  pawing  through  Mcrida,  Mendo/n,  and 
Tnuollo,  v>  Tucuyo.  Prom  Tocuyo  it  traverses  the  hilly 
by  which  the  Sierra  de  la  Costa  Is  united  to  the 


of  New  (Canada  run  N 
,  and  form  between  their 
I  SP  IS'  one  great  mam  of  rocks,  about  40  or  50  m. 
whom  sides  are  only  furrowed  by  ravine*,  but 
not  interceded  by  valleys.  Its  mean  height  seems  to  be 
rather  greater  than  that  of  the  E.  Andes,  and  it  contains 
several  summits  which  exceed  die  snow  line.  The  most 
wmarfcaMf  of  them  are  from  8.  to  N. ;  the  Nevados  de 
Buila.  de  B.iraguan.  de  Toltma  (which  attains  18.336  ft), 
sad  do  Hervto.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lattor  j  '  15')  the 
range  expands  to  about  double  its  width,  separating  at  die 
same  time  Into  several  ridges,  to  as  in  form  a  mountain 
kaot^  with  Intervening  valleys.    This  mountain  region, 

■pper  valleys  a  high  country,  from  (W00  t'o  7000  ft  above 
the  «ea.  on  which  the  ridge*  il*  9000  ft.  and  more.    It  np- 

,  so  as  to  skirt  it*  bed 
t  ISO  in.  Opposite  to  the  high  bunks  formed  by  these 
fountains,  belonging  to  the  W.  Andes,  ap- 
to  the  river,  which  runs  for  nearly  130  in. 
asi  immense  cleft,  over  •  rocky  and  rugged  bottom,  and 
firm.  ,i  •»-ri'-»  of  cataract*  ami  rapid*  between  Sal  to  de  S. 
Antooko  and  Boccn  del  Espirito  Snnto.  In  all  this  space 
the  river  is  quite  unfit  for  navigation,  and  travelling  by  land 
is  in  this  country  very  fatiguing,  nnd  not  without  danger. 
The  ndgrs  which  l**ue  from  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Si- 
erra de  Antioquia  approach  the  Rio  Magdalena  to  a  dls- 
of  a  few  miles,  and  terminate  not  flu  from  the  place 
e  that  river  loins  the  Rio  Cnuea,  about  «o  ay. 
Th.it  ,.»•  i  -ii  "I  the  central   \nde«  which  form*  one  tirt- 


which  runs  to  the  Carribbean  sea.  This  range  soon  turns  to 
the  N.N.W.,  and  advances  in  that  direction  between  the 
Rio  Atravi  and  die  Pacific.  Its  elevation  seem*  not  to  be 
considerable  at  the  beginning,  and  it  grows  lower  as  it  ad- 
vance* farther  N.  It  seem*  to  disappear  entirely  between 
7©  and  8°  opposite  to  the  harbonr  oftupka  on  die  Pacific ; 
for  no  mountain  range  is  lound  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  it  is  narrowest. 

Six  road*  are  said  to  cross  the  W.  Andes,  but 
only  be  used  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  exti 
steepness  of  the  ridge.  They  are  commonly  impracticable 
for  mule*,  and  travellers  as  well  a*  good*  are  brought  nver 
on  the  back*  of  Indians.  The  roads  most  used  are  that  of 
Las  Juntas,  which  leads  from  Call  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
to  Buenaventura,  a  harbouron  the  Pacific  ;  the  road  of  8.  Aa- 
gustin,  connccdog  Cartago  with  Novita ;  and  that  of  Verraa, 
by  which  the  town  of  Citnra.  in  the  valley  of  the  At  rat©, 
Antioquia  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauca. 
of  die  Andes  Is  very  Imperfectly  known. 


Onry  a 

aw 


divided  ma**  is  enwsed  by  two  road*,  one  leading  from  Bo 
fou  to  Pnpnyan,  and  the  other  to  Cartago.  The  first  run*, 
after  descending  from  the  elevated  plain  of  Bogota  lo  the 
Bonk*  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  in  the  valley  of  this  river  to 
the  8  as  far  as  the  town  of  !,a  Plata,  whence  it  turns  W., 
and  maw  the  range  over  the  Paramo  do  la*  Guanaeas,  on 
which  it  rtw*  to  14,705  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  then  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  to  the  town  of  Popaynn.  The 
load  between  Bogota  and  Cartago  de«ecnd*  from  the  plain 
of  Bogota  'a73n  ft),  crosses  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  the  peas 
4e  ritiavaeona  (1900  ft.).  po*se*  through  din  town  of  Ihague 
(♦W)  ft),  and  cm— 11  the  range  by  the  famous  mountain 
pas*  of  Unindiu.  between  die  Nevndos  of  Barnguan  and 
Totima :  at  Ms  highest  point,  the  Garito  del  Paramo,  It  ot- 
ttiris  an  elevation  of  11,504  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  H*f  a. 
h^de*rnnd«  aforward  to  the  town  of  Cartago  In  the  valley 

■a  A%dti  of  New  Oranadn  arc  the  some  range, 
r  8  ,  i*  called  Sierra  de  la  Costa  or  de  Sindo- 
gua  It  lowers  considerably  in  advancing  to  the  N~  so  that 
setween  9°  V  and  SO  N.  I  at  iu  mean  elevation  does  not 
exceed  5000  or  6000  ft.  above  the  sea.  or  from  9000  to  3000 
ft  above  the  valley  of  the  Cauca ;  nor  Is  its  breadth  consid- 
erable, probably  not  more  than  from  IS  to  30  m_,  but  it  ri*e* 
srtth  a  very  precipitous  declivity.  N.  of  5°  the  range  Is 
signer,  ami  it«  breadth  more  con-idernWe.  Its  highest  sum- 
Bktt  I*  the  Torra  del  Cbneo.  S.E.  of  Novita,  which,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  attaining  the  sr.ow  line,  and  probably  does 
sot  rtsa  to  mac!)  more  than  10.000  ft  N.  or  Ihks  siwimit 
file  range  approaches  close  to  the  Rio  Cauca.  forming  it* 
1  between  the  Salto  de  8.  Antonio  and  the  Rocca 


aixii  banks  between  the  Salto  de  8.  Antonio  and  the  Ftorra 
•el  Espirhu  Santo,  and  constituting  with  the  opposite  range* 
sf  the  central  Andes,  ns  It  were,  one  mountain  knot  The 
western  \nd.-.  --d  fr.nn  this  point  a  range  towards  the 


a  range  towards  the 
sea.  which  skirts  the  Rm  Catirn  on  the  VV„  ex- 
>  the  N.,  of  8°  N.  lat.  and  contains  the  Alto  de 
Wnto.  a  numnit  which  attains  more  than  9000  ft.  of  ele- 
vation. 

FV«n  the  W.  Andes  a  ridge  branches  off  near  0°  N.  int. 
It  ran*  to  the  W.,  and  separates  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  S. 
Jaan,  whkh  fails  into  the  Pacific,  from  those  of  the  A  train, 


avellers;  and  th 

only  a  few  isolated  facts,  which  do  not 
jsssxfy  general  cooctttsJone.  We  are,  however,  informed, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  die  primitive  rocks  of  the  Alps- 
granite  and  gneiss — arc  by  no  means  frequent  In  the  Andes, 
which  are  composed  mostly  of  porphyry  and  mica  slate. 
Porphyry  la  by  far  die  most  widely  extended  of  die  unstra- 
lifled  rocks  of  the  Andes,  and  occurs  through  the  whole 
range  nt  all  elevations,  nnd  frequently  Hie  highest  summits 
are  composed  of  It  Next  to  porphyry  and  mica-slate,  tra- 
chyte nnd  basalt  ate  most  frequently  met  with. 
•  volcanoes  are  frequent  In  certain  portions  of  the  range. 
Capt.  B.  Hail  observed  a  phenomenon,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  a  volcano  crista  on  one  of  the  larger  Islands  N. 
of  cape  Horn,  and  that  the  observed  phenomenon  was  pro- 
duced by  an  eruption ;  but  Capt  King,  who  surveyed  these 
Islands  about  ten  years  ago,  seems  not  to  hove  found  a  vol- 
cano In  Terra  del  Fnego,  nor  In  anv  other  portion  of  the 
range  S.  of  46°  8.  lat.  But  farther  S'.  they  occur  in  great 
numbers.  Pour  volcanoes  are  visible  from  the  Hand  of 
Chiloe:  they  lie  on  the  opposite  const  between  40°  and  49° 
8.  lat  Sdll  more  numerous  are  the  volcanoes  In  the  Chi- 
lean Andes,  not  less  than  nineteen  being  known  to  be  there 
in  a  state  of  activity.  The  most  N.  is  that  of  Coqutmbo. 
somewhat  to  the  8.  of  30Q  8.  lat  But  between  this  volcano 
nnd  that  of  Atncnma  (between  21°  and  92°  S.  lat.)  no  vol- 
rano  Is  stated  to  e.\i*t.  that  of  Copinpo,  which  appear*  on 
our  imps,  being  unknown  in  the  country.  Farther  N.  the 
volcanic  mountains  occur  only  In  the  W.  range  of  the  Bo- 
livian Andes ;  none  of  the  high  summits  of  the  E.  range 
having  ever  been  known  to  have  made  an  eruption,  or  emit- 
ted smoke.  It  is  not  known  whether  volcanoes  exist  in  the 
Andes  between  14°  and  5°  8.  lat,  but  It  is  certain  that  in 
this  part  of  the  range  they  are  not  numerous,  as  no  mention 
of  them  ha*  been  made  by  travellers.  That  portion  of  the 
Andes  In  which  volcanic  agency  is  most  active  lies  between 
34°  8.  lat.  and  3°  .V  lat.  The  number  of  summits  whose 
eruptions  are  recorded  is  here  very  considerable ;  and  Hum- 
boldt Is  Inclined  to  think  that  the  vnlleys  N.  of  the  pass  of 
Aasuny  are  to  be  considered  as  being  placed  on  an  citenslve 
volcanic  basis,  and  that  most  of  die  numerous  summits  sur- 
rounding them  hnve  once  served,  nnd  may  again  serve,  as 
channels  for  the  subterranean  fire  communicating  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  farthest  N.  of  these  volcanoes  is  that  of 
Purnee.  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Popnyan,  where  the  Andes 
begin  to  divide  Into  three  ranges ;  which  seem  to  be  in  their 
present  state,  quite  exempt  from  volcanic  agency,  nouc  of 
their  summits  having  ever  made  an  eruption. 

No  portion  of  the  globe  Is  subject  to  such  frequent  and 
frightful  earthquakes  as  the  countries  embosomed  within 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  and  tho*e  lying  between  them  and 
die  Pacific  ocean.  The  towns  of  Bogota,  Quito,  Riobumba, 
Callao,  Copinpo,  Valparaiso,  Conccpcion,  and  others,  have, 
at  different  times,  been  more  or  less  destroyed  by  their  agen 
cy ;  and  some  more  than  once. 

Line  ef  frrprtual  Ccngrlntion. — The  observations  made 
by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  Induced  him  to  fix  the  snow  line 
near  the  equnior,  at  an  elevation  of  15,750  ft.;  and  he 
thought  that,  near  the  tropic,  it  would  be  found  at  about 
14.000  ft.,  or  somewhat  higher.  But  Mr.  Pentlnnd  found  it 
near  17°  8.  Int.  al  nearly  17,000  ft.;  and  later  observations 
fix  it  near  13°  8.  Int.,  at  about  16,400  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  Is  farther  remarkable,  that  though  a  great  uum 
ber  of  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line,  glaciers  are  of  rare 
occurrence  In  the  Andes.  This  I*  portiy  to  be  attributed  to 
the  relative  position  of  their  summits,  which  generally  1 
a  continuous  line,  without  having  other  summits  on  I 
sides;  and  partly  to  the  considerable  distance  which  every- 
where is  found  to  intervene  between  two  summits.  It  b) 
only  In  the  nnrrow  ravines  by  which  some  of  the  sides  of 
the  giant  summits  arc  furrowed,  that  glaciers  of  1 
tent  nie  met  with. 
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ANDES. 


Yegetatiun  of  the  Anita. — The  different  plants  and  tree* 
Peculiar  to  the  different  region*  of  the  (lube  appear  In  regu- 
lar (uccemton,  aa  we  ascend  from  Uie  level  ul  the  ocean  to 
Uu<  heights  of  the  Andes.  In  Uic  lower  grounds,  between 
the  tropica,  from  the  level  of  the  aea  to  the  bright  of  from 
MM  to  5000  ft,  cassava,  cacao,  maize,  plantains,  indigo, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  codec  are  cultivated.  Indigo  and  cacao, 
the  plantain  or  the  banana  tree,  and  the  cassava  root  require 
(real  heat  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  generally  a  climate  of 
which  lite  mean  temperature  Is  75s.  But  cotton  and  coffee 
will  grow  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  sugar  is  cultiva- 
ted wiUi  success  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Quito.  Maize  is 
cultivated  in  the  same  climate  as  the  banana ;  but  Its  culti- 
vation extends  over  a  much  wider  sphere,  as  it  arrives  at 
maturity  nt  an  elevation  of  6000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  low 
country  within  the  tropics  is  also  the  region  of  oranges,  pine- 
apple:1, and  the  most  delicious  fruits.  Between  the  ultitudes 
of  0000  ft.  and  0000  ft  lies  the  climate  best  suited  for  the 
culture  of  all  kinds  of  European  grain.  Wheat,  under  the 
equator,  will  seldom  form  on  ear  below  on  elevation  of  4500 
ft,  or  ripen  if  above  Uiat  of  10,000  ft  At  the  same  time  it 
must  he  observed,  that  the  European  colonixts  have  not  suf 
ficieuily  varied  their  agricultural  experiments  to  ascertain 
exacOy  the  minimum  of  height  at  whkh  European  ceiealia 
would  come  to  maturity  in  the  equinoctial  region*  of  Amer- 
ica. Humboldt  mentions  that  in  the  Cameras  he  saw  fine 
harvests  of  wheat  near  Victoria,  in  the  latitude  of  10°  13* 
N.,  at  the  height  of  1640  and  1900  ft,  and  at  Cuba  wheat 
flourishes  at  a  still  .-mailer  elevation.  Kye  and  barley,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  resist  cold  better  than  wheal;  they  are, 
accordingly,  cultivated  at  a  greater  elevation.  Barley  yields 
abundant  harvests  at  heights  where  the  thermometer  rarely 
keeps  up  during  the  day  above  57°  Fah.  Within  the  limits 
In  which  European  grain  flourish!-*  i*  to  be  found  the  oak. 
which  from  an  elevation  of  9200  ft.  never  descends,  near 
the  equator,  below  that  of  5500  ft.,  though  it  is  met  with  in 
the  parallel  of  Mexico  at  Uic  height  of  only  2020  ft.  Beyond 
the  limit  of  9000  ft.  large  trees  of  every  kind  begin  to  dis- 
appear, though  some  dwarfish  pines  tire  to  be  found  at  the 
height  Of  13.000  ft,  nearly  2000  ft  from  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  grasses  clothe  the  ground  at  nn  elevation  of 
from  13.000  ft  to  15,100  ft. ;  and  from  this  to  the  regions  of 
Ice  and  snow,  the  only  plants  visible  are  the  lichen,  which 
covers  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  teems  even  to  penetrate 
under  the  snow. 

In  district*  as  elevated  as  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  agricul- 
ture is  confined  to  potatoes,  onions,  anJ  capsicum,  and  to  the 
grain  called  quinoa  (Cktnoptdium  quinoa.  Lin.) ;  barley  and 
rye  are  only  cultivated  as  fodder.  On  the  plain  of  Bogota 
a  farinaceous  root,  called  aracaeha.  Is  cultivated,  and  lately 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  Introduce  Its  culture  In 
Isngland.  Trees  are  found  to  ascend  to  12,000  ft.  or  14,000 
ft  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ;  but  their  summits, 
which  commonly  form  plains  of  some  extent,  arc  nearly 
baro  of  vegetation,  nourishing  only  two  or  three  kinds  of 
low  plants. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Andes,  none  has 
obtained  greater  celebrity  than  the  cinchona,  or  Jesuits' 
bark,  which  I*  now  known  to  grow  not  onlv  on  different  parts 
of  the  Andes,  but  also  on  the  other  high  mountains  oft*. 
America.  The  best  bark,  however,  is  collected  on  the  An- 
des between  5°  N.  lat  and  SP  8.  lat.,  where  the  trees  grow 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  14.000  ft  above  the  sea. 

Zoology  of  the  .-Into: — This  we  arc  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with.  The  most  remarkable  genus  is  that  which 
comprehends  the  guanacos,  llamas,  and  vicunas,  of  which 
the  llamas  are  used  as  animals  of  burden;  but  they  are 
slow,  making  only  about  twelve  miles)  a  day,  and  carrying 
about  seventy  pounds  of  burden.  The  vicuua*  give  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  wool.  Among  birds,  the  condor*  have  al- 
ways attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  on  account  of 
their  enormous  size.   They  are  a  specie*  of  vulture. 

Mineral  Wealth. — If  the  high  tnblc-tnnd  of  Anahnac  In 
Mexico  be  excepted,  no  mountain  range  can  vie  Willi  the 
Amies  in  mineral  riches,  especially  in  the  precious  metal*. 
Many  of  the  rivers  descending  from  the  Andes  between  the 
tropic*  contain  small  particles  of  gold  in  their  snnd.  The 
partiel.-s  of  gold  deposited  In  the  alluvial  foil  skirting  the 
beds  of  some  of  these  rivers  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europeans,  and  at  some  places  the  soil  is  carefully  washed. 
The  alluvial  soils  richest  In  gold  are  those  lying  to  the  W. 
of  the  central  Andes  of  New  Granada,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Cauca  ;  as  also  in  the  provinces  of  Rarbaroas  and  Choco 
along  the  Pacific.  In  the  latter  districts  platinn  also  occur*  ; 
and.  till  within  these  few  years,  when  it  has  been  found  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  these  were  considered  as  ihe  only  pla- 
ce* in  which  It  was  to  be  met  with.  Alluvial  soils  rich  In 
gold  are  also  found  along  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  between  14°  and  17°  8.  lat.; 
anil  here,  too,  considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  extracted. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  lavadirtt  and  gold  mines  of  the 
Andes  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  have  amounted,  in  the  be- 


ginning of  the  19th  century,  to  383,429  oz. ;  equal,  at  X4  per 

ox.,  to  XI. 133,710. 

Silver  occurs  in  many  places  of  the  rang 
and  me  equator ;  but  it  Is  commonly  found  at  on 
where  vegetation  nearly  ceases,  which  renders  the 
of  the  mines  very  expensive,  and  frequently  disappoints  the 
otherwise  well-founded  ex  pec  rations  of  the  undertakers. 
The  number  of  mines  which  have  been  worked  and  aban- 
doned is  very  great;  many  of  them,  however,  are  still 
worked.  The  most  celebrated  silver  mines  are  those  of 
Potosi  and  Pasco.  The  former  are  in  the  Cerro  de  Potosl 
(19°  36  8.  lat.),  which  rises  to  16.037  ft.  above  the  tea. 
This  mountain  is  perforated  in  all  directions;  and  it  is  suid, 
though  the  statement  be  probably  exaggerated,  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  5000  excavations  In  it.  The  Uerro  dt 
Pasco  Is  a  hill,  rising  on  the  high  plain  of  Bombun  (about 
11^  g.  Int.).  It  has  been  worked  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, and  may  now  be  considered  as  the  richest  silver  mine 
of  America:  unless,  which  is  doubtful.lt  be  surpassed  by 
the  silver  mines  discovered  In  N.  Chili  in  1830,  about  30  or 
40  m.  8.  of  the  town  of  Coplnpo,  where  silver  ore 
be  very  abundant,  and  so  rich  as  to  yield  forty  or 
cnty  ounces  to  each  cargo.  At  the  beginning  of  tl 
century,  the  annual  produce  of  the  silver  minea  of  the  Andes 
was  stated  by  Humboldt  to  amount  to  tSfJlAVi  It.-,  troy; 
which,  If  we  take  the  silver  at  five  shillings  the  ihii.cc, 
gives  a  sum  of  X2.074.476.  It  la  not  easy  to  estimate  Is* 
amount  at  present,  but  probably  it  is  not  much  fallen  ott 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  occurs  in  many  places  N.  of  14° 
8.  lau,  and  8.  of  the  equator ;  bnt  since  the  destruction  of 
the  mines  of  Guancnvelicn,  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  be 
anywhere  worked.  These,  w Inch  w  ere  extremely  rich,  yield- 
ing from  4000  Ui  OOOO  cw1.  a  t  ear,  were  unluckily  runied  la 

inuMident. 

Copper  seems  to  occur  very  frequently  8.  of  14°  8.  let 
Large  masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  are  stated  to  exist  on 
Hie  surface  of  the  8.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  but 
the  expense  of  bringing  them  down  to  the  coast  is  at  present 
so  great  that  they  cannot  be  turned  to  advantage,   in  the  N 
provinces  of  Chili  several  mines  are  worked  with  advaa 
lagc.    Miers  estimated  the  quanUty  of  copper  exiiorted  fnsjo 
these  countries  in  1824  at  40.000  cwt ;  in  I«i0  it  rose  to 
60.000.  and  has  since  materiall)  increased.   It  is  mostly  ex- 
ported to  China,  India,  and  the  U.  States, 

Ores  of  lead.  On,  and  iron  are  said  to  exist  in  various  paiti ; 
but  they  are  not  worked. 

Population  of  the  Andes. — It  Is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
8.  America,  that  its  extensive  plains,  which  comprise  more 
than  three  fourths  of  its  surface,  are  very  thinly  inhabited  : 
nor  does  It  appear  likely  that  large  portions  of  them  should 
ever  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  cultlvaUon  as  to  mnintain 
a  dense  population.  At  present,  far  Ihe  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  are  met  with  on  the  table  lands,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Andes.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the) 
whole  population  of  S.  America  exceeds  12,000,000 ;  but 
this,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  below  the  mark.  We  are  In- 
clined to  think  that  the  inhab.tants  of  the  Andes,  including/ 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  amount  to  more  than  aooo.OOO. 
This  coast  Is  favoured  w  ith  an  excellent  climate,  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  between  40°  and  30°  8.  lat  has  ia 
general  a  good  soil ;  but  between  30°  and  5-'  8.  lat.  It  Is  a 
complete  desert — a  circumstance  mainly  attributable  to  Ihe 
entire  want  of  rain,  a  single  drop  never  refreshing  i>  arid 
hhI.  In  this  respect  it  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
const  extending  between  the  equator  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, where  hardly  a  day  passes  without  rain,  and  where 
at  certain  seasons  It  pours  down  In  such  abundance  as  to 
change  all  the  lower  lands  into  swamps,  and  to  render  the 
country  extremely  unhealthy.  The  whole  coast  alonx  the 
Pacific  does  not  probably  contain  14  million  inhabitants:  so 
that  more  than  41  millions  live  within  the  mountain  system. 

The  state  of  these  countries  seem*  to  have  be.  a  liltlo  dif- 
ferent at  the  time  when  America  was  discovered.  In  Uie 
Andes  only  was  found  a  government  regularly  arranged,  and 
a  nation  which  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  civlli; 
tion,  and  which  chiefly  subsisted  by  Uie  produce  of  its 
culture.  Here  only  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  t 
country;  In  the  other  parts  of  America  they 
colonies,  and  tried  by  various  means  to  subject  the 
nations  in  their  nelghbourhiKjd :  these  attempts  succet 
some  Instances,  and  in  others  not. 

The  population  of  the  Andes  is  composed  of  the  descend 
ants  of  tlu-  Spaniards,  nnd  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  Negroes 
have  also  been  Introduced  in  the  N.  districts,  and  are  pretty 
numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Mngdnlena  and  Rio  Cau- 
ca ;  they  are  also  found  on  the  coast  in  the  provinces  of 
narbacoas  and  Choco,  and,  in  small  numbers,  on  the  re 
malnder  of  the  coast  as  far  S.  as  Arica  (13°  8.  luL).  The 
white*  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  val- 
leys of  Uie  Rio  Magdalene  and  Cauca ;  in  the  laUcr  no  abo- 
rigine" nj+  met  wUh    Bin  sss  Uie  high  valleys  of  Equator, 
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ANDES. 


oo  the  plain  of  Bonbon,  on  the  table  land  of  Titicaca,  and 
»  the  valleys  which  extend  to  the  B.  of  the  peal  chain  of  the 
Andes,  the  ancient  Peruviana  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  inhabitants,  the  wuiu-a  being  there  probably  much 
tew  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  The  Peruviana 
belong  to  the  copper  coloured  rare  spread  nearly  over  the 
abnle  American  continent-  They  apeak  different  Ian 
giugcs;  bat  the  Quichua,  sometimes  called  the  language 
ot'  the  lncas,  la  understood  or  spoken  by  moat  of  them. 
Travellers  In  general  admit  their  frugality  and  industry  in 
agriculture,  working  the  mines,  and  some  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry ;  but  they  are  altogether  deficient  In  that 
activity,  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  desire  to  excel  by  which 
K'lropcans  are  distinguished. 

Travelling  in  Uu  Anitt. — The  improvement  of  the  coun- 
tries embosomed  within  the  Andes  Is  much  retarded  by  the 

CUin"u»e  toimediate  vTiruly  of  each  oThe/ta 
by  jntbraAxu.  or  renU,  generally  narrow,  some- 
'  a  vast  depth,  and  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides. 
The  famous  natural  bridge  of  Icon  on  in,  in  Colombia,  leads 
over  a  small  quebrada :  it  Is  elevated  about  319  feel  above 
the  torrent  thai  flows  In  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  Moat  <af 
the  torrents  that  are  passed  In  travelling  over  the  Cordille- 
ras arc  fordahle ;  though  their  impetuosity  Is  such  when 
swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  detain  travellers  for  several  days. 
Bui  when  they  arc  too  deep  to  be  forded,  or  the  banks  too 
inaccessible,  suspension  bridges  are  thrown  over  I  hem,  of  a 
angular  make ;  but  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparently 
dxigcruus  and  fragile  construction,  are  found  to  answer  the 
purp.wes  require).  Where  the  river  is  narrow,  with  high 
bonks,  they  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  consist  of  four  long 
beams  laid  close  together  over  the  precipice,  and  forming  a 
paid  .if  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  breadth,  being  jut  suf- 
fctent  for  a  man  to  pass  over  on  horseback.  These  bridges 
have  become  so  familiar  to  the  natives  that  they  puss  them 
wiui  m  ;irrhen»t<m.  Where  the  breadth  of  the  river  will 
•at  admit  of  a  beam  being  laid  across,  mpes  constructed  of 
tr/acs*.  a  species  of  thin  elastic  cane,  of  the  length  required, 
are  thrown  over.  Bit  of  these  ropes  are  stretched  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other ;  two,  intended  to  serve  as  para- 
pets, being  considerably  higher  than  the  other  four ;  and  the 
latter  being  covered  with  sticks  laid  In  a  transverse  direction, 
the  bridge  is  passed  by  men,  while  the  mules,  being  divested 
of  their  burdens,  are  made  to  swim  across.  All  travellers 
have  •polum  of  the  extreme  danger  of  passing  these  rope 
bridges,  which  look  like  ribands  suspended  above  a  crevice 
or  impetuous  torrent  But  this  danger,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  not  very  great  when  a  single  person  passes  over  the 
bridge  as  quickly  at  possible,  with  his  body  leaning  forward. 
But  the  oscillations  of  the  ropes  become  very  great  when 
the  traveller  is  conducted  by  an  Indian  who  walks  quicker 
u.  ...  bine-  it  or  w  Ion,  iViihte-n  <l  bj  the  \  iew  of  the  water 
keen  through  the  interstices  of  the  bamboos,  he  has  the  Im- 
pnidt-nre  i<>  stop  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  lay  hold 
of  the  ropes  that  serve  ns  a  rail.  Sum  of  Mm  rivers  of  the 
higher  Andes  are  passed  by  means  of  an  Invention  or  bridge 
denominated  a  tarwsifa.  It  conveys  not  only  the  passengers, 
but  also  their  cattle  and  burdens ;  and  Is  used  to  |mu»  those 
torrents  sb^st  rapidity  and  the  Inrge  stones  continually 
rolling  down,  render  It  impossible  for  mules  to  swim  across. 
It  r.mM-ls  o.  n  «trnng  rope  of  U  juco,  extended  across  the 
river,  «ei  each  bank  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  stout  posts. 
On  one  aide  is  a  kind  of  wheel  or  winch  to  straiten  or  slack 
the  rope  to  the  degree  required.  From  this  rope  hangs  a 
kind  of  moveable  leathern  hammock,  capable  of  holding  a 
man.  to  which  a  rope  Is  fastened  for  drawing  It  to  the  side 
intended.  Pur  carry  ing  over  males  two  ropes  are  necessary, 
and  these  much  thicker  and  slacker.  The  creature  being 
suspended  from  them,  and  secured  by  girths  round  the  lastly, 
nrck.  and  legs,  is  mhoved  off,  and  dragged  to  the  opposite 
bank.  Sonae  of  these  bejueo  bridges  are  of  great  length, 
and  elevated  to  a  great  height  above  the  torrent. 

A  bridge  of  this  sort  was  constructed  by  the  5th  Inca 
over  the  IVsagnadem,  or  river  that  issues  from  lakeTiiicaea, 
where  it  m  more  than  200  feet  In  w  idth  ;  nnd,  on  account^ 

of  bejurus  or  osiers,  these  suspension  bridges  are  made  of 
tw,«t«l  strand*  or  thongs  of  bullock's  hide.  Mr.  Miers  pass- 
ed along  <me  of  this  sort  in  Chili.  225  feet  in  length,  by  6 
feet  wide ;  il  conveyed  over  loaded  mules,  at 
secure.  ( CZfee,  Vtyagt  m  Amrriqnt,  I.,  358 ; 
335:  ffwmMdft  Rr,etvrtke$,  H..  72.) 

The  ruggedness  of  the  ronds  In  the  less  frequented  parts 
of  the  Andes,  ran  hardly  be  described.  In  many  places  the 
ground  is  so  narrow,  thai  Uie  mules  employed  in  travelling 
have  scarcely  room  to  art  their  feet,  and  in  others  il  is  a  coo- 
rinned  series  of  precipices.  These  paths  are  full  of  bide*, 
fmm  two  in  three  feet  deep,  in  which  the  mules  set  their 
feet,  and  draw  their  bellies  and  their  riders'  leg*  along  the 
The  boles  serve  as  steps,  without  which  the  urecl- 


the  creature  happen  to  set  Its  foot  between  two  of  these 

holes,  or  not  place  II  right,  the  rider  falls :  and  if  on  the  side 
of  the  precipice,  inevitably  perishes.  This  danger  is 
greater  where  the  holes  are  wauling.  The  us 
tremely  steep  and  slippery,  and  in  general  chalky  and  I 
and  where  there  ore  no  holes  to  serve  as  steps,  Indians  are 
obliged  to  go  before  with  small  spades  to  dig  little  trenches 
across  the  path.  In  descending  those  places  w  here  there 
are  no  boles  or  trenches,  and  which  are  sometimes  many 
hundred  yards  deep,  the  instinct  of  the  mules  accustomed  to 
pass  them  Is  admirable.  They  are  sensible  of  the  caution 
rcqusnUi  In  the  descent.  On  coming  to  the  lop  of  an  em- 
inence, they  slop;  and  having  placed  their  fore  feet  close 
together,  as  if  in  a  posture  of  slopping  themselves,  they  also 
put  their  hind  feet  together,  but  a  little  forw  ard,  as  if  going 
to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  a 
survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
meteor.  The  rider  has  only  to  keep  himself  fast  In  the  sud 
die,  without  checking  his  beast ;  fur  the  least  motion  is  »ulfi 
cienl  to  disorder  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in  which  rase 
they  must  both  unavoidably  perish.  The  address  of  these 
creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful ;  for  in  this  so  rapid  mutton, 
when  they  seem  to  nave  lost  all  command  of  themselves, 
they  follow  exactly  the  different  windings  of  the  path,  as  if 
they  had  previously  reconnoitred  and  settled  in  their  minds 
the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  precaution 
for  their  safety.  There  would  otherwise,  indeed,  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  travelling  over  places  where  the  wifely  of  the  rider 
depends  on  the  experience  and  address  of  his  beast. 

The  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  are  deeper  and  nar 
rower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  piesent 
scenes  of  the  wildest  aspect,  give  rise  alto  to  several  oilier 
peculiarities  In  the  iu<*le  of  travelling.  In  many  parts,  ow 
tag  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  declivity  of  the 
ground,  the  streamlets  which  How  dow  n  the  mountains  have 
hollowed  out  gullies  from  about  20  Ui  25  feet  in  depth.  The 
pathway  which  runs  along  those  crevices  is  frequently  not 
above  a  fool  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gallery  dug  and  left  open  to  the  sky.  In  some 
places  the  opening  above  is  covered  by  the  thick  vegetation 
which  grows  out  from  both  sides  of  the  crevice-,  so  that  ibi 
traveller  is  forced  to  grope  bis  way  in  darkness.  The  oxen 
which  are  the  beasts  of  burden  commonly  made  use  of  ia 
this  country,  can  srarcely  force  their  way  through  these  gal- 
leries, some  of  which  are  more  than  a  mite  in  length  ;  and 
if  the  traveller  should  happen  to  meet  them  in  one  of  the 
he  has  no  means  of  avoiding  them  but  by  climbing 
en  wall  which  borders  the  crevice,  and  keeping 
lusprnded  by  laying  bold  of  the  roots  which  pene- 
to  this  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  "In 
many  of  the  passes  of  the  Andes,"  says  Humboldt,  "such  I* 
the  state  of  the  roads  that  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  for 
persons  In  easy  circumstances  is  in  a  chair  strapped  to  the 
back  of  one  of  the  native  porter*  (cargueros).  or  men  of  bur- 
den, who  live  by  letting  out  their  backs  and  loins  to  travel- 
lers. They  talk  In  this  country  of  going  on  a  man's  back 
(andar  en  cargueros),  as  we  mention  going  on  horseback. 
No  humiliating  idea  is  annexed  to  the  trade  of  cargueros; 
and  the  men  who  follow  this  occupation  arc  not  Indiana, 
but  niulattoes.  and  sometimes  even  whites.  It  is  often  cu- 
rious to  hear  these  men.  with  scarcely  any  covering,  and 
following  an  employment  which  we  should  consider  so  dis- 
graceful, quarrelling  In  the  midst  of  a  forest,  because  one 
has  refused  the  other,  who  pretends  to  have  a  whiter  skin, 
the  pompous  title  of  Don  or  Su  Merced.  The  usual  load  of 
a  carguero  ia  six  or  seven  armbas ;  those  who  are  very  strong 
carry  as  much  as  nine  arrobaa.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
{  enormous  fatigue  to  which  these  miserable  men  are  exposed, 
|  Journeying  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  over  n  mountainous 
I  ominitv  •  irkm  we  k  now  that  their  harks  are  sometimes  as 

rs  have  often 
forest  when  they  fall  sick ; 
that  they  earn,  by  a  Journey  from  Ibngue  to  Cartago,  only 
12  or  14  piastres  In  from  15  to  25  days ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  this  employment  of  a  carguero  should  be 
eagerly  embraced  by  all  the  robust  young  men  who  live  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  taste  for  a  wandering  life, 
the  idea  of  a  certain  independence  amid  forests,  leads  them 
to  prefer  It  to  the  sedentary  and  monolonotia  labour  of  cities. 
The  passage  of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu  Is  not  the  only  part 
of  South  America  which  is  traversed  on  the  backs  of  men. 
The  whole  of  the  province  of  Antioqula  Is  surrounded  by 
mountains  so  difficult  to  pass.  Hint  they  who  dislike  entrust- 
ing themselves  to  the  skill  of  a  bearer,  and  are  not  strong 
enough  to  travel  on  tool  from  Bnnta  Fe  de  Antioqula  to 
Borca  de  Narea  or  BJo  Samana,  must  relinquish  all  thoughts 
of  leaving  the  country.  The  number  of  young  men  who 
undertake  the  employments  of  beasts  of  burden  at  Cboeo, 
Ibngue,  and  Medellin,  Is  so  considerable,  that  we  sometimes 
meet  a  file  of  fifty  or  sixty.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  pro- 
ject was  formed  to  make  the  passage  from  Nares  te 


country  ;  when  we  know  that  their  backs  are 
raw  as  those  of  beasts  of  burden :  that  travetlt 
the  cruelty  to  leave  them  in  a 
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against  mending  the  road,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  weak  enough  to  yield  to  their  clamour*.  The 
person  carried  in  a  chair  by  a  carguero,  must  remain  several 
hours  motionless,  and  leaning  backward*.  The  least  motion 
to  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  carrier  ;  and  hb  fall  would 
be  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  carguero,  too  confi- 
dent In  his  own  skill,  choose*  the  most  rapid  declivities,  or 
crosses  a  torrent  on  a  narrow  and  slippery  trunk  of  a  tree. 
These  accidents  arc,  however,  rare ;  and  those  which  hap- 
pen must  be  attributed  to  the  imprudence  of  travellers,  who, 
frightened  at  a  false  step  of  the  carguero,  leap  down  from 
their  chairs."    (Researches,  I.  09.) 

In  order  to  protect  travellers,  when  they  are  sojourning  In 
this  desert  country,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  carguero*  provide  themselves  with  several  hundred 
leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  banana  species,  which  they  pluck 
In  the  mountains  before  they  begin  their  Journey.  These 
leaves,  which  arc  membraneous  and  silky,  arc  of  an  oval 
form,  3  feet  long,  and  16  In.  In  breadth.  When  the  travel- 
lers reach  a  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  where  the  ground 
to  dry,  and  where  they  propose  to  pass  the  night,  the  cargue- 
ros  hip  a  few  branches  from  the  trees,  with  which  tlicy  make 
a  tent.  In  n  few  minutes  this  slight  timber- work  is  divided 
into  squares  by  the  stalks  of  some  climbing  plant,  or  by  the 
threads  of  the  agave.  The  banana  leaves  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  unrolled,  are  now  spread  over  the  above 
i  to  cover  it  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  These  huts, 
hastily  built,  are  cool  and  commodious;  and  Humboldt 
ntions  that  he  passed  several  days  In  the  valley  of  Boquia 
under  one  of  those  leafy  tents,  which  was  perfectly  dry, 
though  exposed  to  violent  and  incessant  rains. 

No  doubt  the  ace  ens  to  ihc  \  des  will.  In  the  course  of 
time,  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  steam  packets  on 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  That  this  has  not  been  at- 
tempted ere  now  is,  we  apprehend,  a  consequence  rather  of 
the  revolutionary  anarchical  state  in  which  the  country  has 
been  plunged  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Spnniih  govern- 
ment, than  of  any  natural  difficulties  in  the  wny  of  such 
navigation.  Anarchy,  however,  must  in  the  end  exhaust  it- 
self; and  either  a  free  government  or  a  despotism  be  estab^ 
Itohed  in  its  stead.  And  it  Is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that 
any  regular  government,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 
should  be  established  for  any  considerable  period  without 
turning  lis  attention  to  the  means  of  developing  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  of  these  fine  countries:  and  of  these  none 
can  be  either  so  effectual,  or  so  obviously  indispensable,  as 
the  opening  of  improved  communications  with  the  coast,  add 
with  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the  Interior. 

Andes,  p.  t..  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.,  87  m.  8.W.  Albany,  334 
W.  Watered  by  Papacton  branch  of  Delaware  river.  The 
village  contains  two  churches,  one  store,  and  about  twenty 
dwellings.  Irr*the  town  are  six  stores,  one  woollen  factor)', 
two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  seventeen  schools,  737 
scholars.  Pop.  2176. 
ANDLAU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Has  Rhin.  arrond. 
,  or.  the  Andlau,  10  m.  N.N.W.  SchclestaL  Pop. 


ANDORRE,  REPUBLIC  OP. 

grant,  the  Bishop  acquired  right  to  a  part  of  the  tithes  the 
six  communes,  and  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  country 
which  he  still  exercises. 

In  1793,  the  rights  exercised  by  the  sovereigns  of  Franco 
In  Andorrc  being  considered  as  feudal,  were  abandoned,  and 
the  republic  was  for  a  time  completely  separated  from  that 
country  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  temporary  independence, 
the  Andorrian*  continued  to  preserve  their  attachment  to 
France.  They  resisted  the  violation  of  their  territory  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  furnishes!  to  the  French  armies  during  the 
late  war,  guides  and  assistance  of  every  kind.  At  the  same 
lime  they  anxiously  solicited  the  establishment  of  the  ancient 
order  of  thing* :  and  Nap-  I'  oa  |  lelded  to  their  wish.  By  a 
decree  of  the  30th  of  March,  1806,  Andorra  was  declared  to 
be  a  republic  •  onnectcd  with  France  ;  its  viguier, or  criminal 
judge,  was  U<  be  a  Frenchman,  of 

it  was  allowed  to  import  certain  quantities  of  certain  speci- 
fied articles,  free  of  duly,  on  payment  of  the  trifling  sum  of 
960  fr.  a  year.    Except,  therefore,  as  regards  the  spirit 


jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  l> rgel,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
interfere  with  its  independence  any  more  than  the  Pope's 


ANDORRE  (REPUBLIC  OF), 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  dep.  of 
Ariege  in  France,  and  the  district  of  Urgel  In  Spain.  It 
stretches  from  N.  to  H.  nlsiut  36  m..  and  from  E.  to  W.  about 
30,  comprising  3  mountain  valleys,  nnd  the  basin  formed  by 
their  union.  These  valleys  are  among  the  wildest  and  most 

Cturesque  In  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains,  with  their 
mense  peaks,  by  which  they  are  enclosed,  among  the 
highest  and  least  accessible.  It  Is  watered  by  several  small 
rivers;  the  largest  of  which,  the  Embnlin,  having  received 
the  others,  falls  Into  the  Begrr,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 
Pop.  from  7000  to  KKJ0,  divided  among  six  communes. 
Andnrre,  the  principal  town,  has  about  2000  Inhnh.  It  has 
bnt  little  arable  land,  but  a  considerable  extent  of  excellent 
pasture  grounds,  sheltered  by  vast  forests  of  dr.  The  luhtib. 
depend  principally  on  their  flocks  and  Iron  mines,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  latter  finding  a  ready  market  In  Spain.  This 
little  state,  though  connected  in  some  degree  with  both  Its 
powerful  neighbours,  has  preserved  Its  independence  for 
about  1000  years.  The  government  is  composed  of  a  coun- 
cil of  24  members,  chosen  for  life,  each  commune  electing 
four.  The  council  elect  two  Syndics  (tiarn\  who  enjoy 
considerable  authority,  convoking  the  a  and  carry 

ing  on  tbc  government  when  they  are  not  sitting.  It  Is  to 
Charlemagne  thnt  Andorra  owes  lis  Independence.  In  1 190, 
that  prince  having  marched  against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and 
defeated  diem  In  the  neighbooring  valley  of  <  nrol,  the  An 
dorrlans  are  said  to  have  rendered  themselves  so  useful  to 
the  French  army,  supplying  them  «  lift  provisions,  and  taking 
eare  of  their  wounded,  that  the  Emperor,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, made  them  independent  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  permitted  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Af- 
ter him  Louis  le  Debonnnlrc  ceded  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  a 
part  of  the  rights  over  Andorra  which  Charlemagne  had 
ved  to  hlnself  and  hi*  successors.  In  virtue  of  this 
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ecclesiastical  authority  over  Catholic  countries  can  with 
theirs,  Andorrc  h  altogether  independent  of  Spain;  and,  as 
regards  France,  the  annual  payment  it  makes  to  her  i»  not  a 
tribute,  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for  a  valuable  privi 
lege  ;  nnd  there  being  liUle  crime  in  Andorrc,  the  appoint 
ment  of  n  Frenchman  for  criminal  judge  was  more  with  a 
view  to  deter  French  criminals  from  taking  refuge  in  thin 
neutral  territory,  than  to  assert  any  superiority.  Andorra 
may,  thcrefote.  he  justly  eonsj  'ered  as  the  oldest  free  repub- 
lic In  existence.    The  people  all  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  nre  very  religious.   Their  clergy',  and  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  Inhabitants,  are  educated  at  Toulouse  or  Bar- 
celona.   Each  cure,  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  ha* 
charge  of  a  crhool,  where  the  poor  are  instructed  gratuitous 
ly  ;  but  tills  does  not  give  him  much  extra  trouble,  few  of 
the  peasants  thinking  it  necessary  to  send  their  children  to 
school  to  acquire  what,  in  their  land  of  shepherds  and  la- 
bourers, they  imagine  c an  be  of  little  consequence  in  Ibsir 
future  lives.   Hence  the  great  majority  of  the  people  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Andorrians  are  simple  and  severe  in  their  manners, 
the  vice*  and  corruptions  of  cities  not  having  hitherto  found 
their  wny  into  their  valley*.  They  live  as  their  torefathera 
lived  a  thousand  years  before  them;  the  little  they  know 
concerning  the  luxuries,  arts,  and  civilization  of  other  coun- 
tries, inspiring  them  rather  with  tear  than  envy.  Their 
wealth  consists  in  their  sheep  or  cattle,  or  m  the  shore  they 
may  have  in  Iron  forge*,  only  a  very  few  of  their  number 
being  the  proprietor*  of  any  land  beyond  the  garden  which 
surrounds  their  collage.  Each  family  acknowledges  a  chief 
who  succeeds  by  right  of  primogeniture.  These  chiefs,  or 
eldest  sons,  choose  their  wives  from  families  of  equal  con- 
sideration with  their  own,  reprobating  meaaflianert,  and  look- 
ing little  to  fortune,  which,  besides,  is  always  very  small 
upon  both  sides.   They  never  leave  the  paternal  roof  until 


they  marry  ;  and  if  they  marry  an  heiress  they  Join 
name  to  their  own ;  unless  married,  they  arc  not  adm 
to  anv  share  in  the  management  of  public  affair*. 

When  there  are  only  daughter*  in  a  family,  the  eldest, 
who  is  heiress  of  the  entire  property,  and  succeeds 


as  an 

eldest  son  would  do,  is  nlways'marricd  to  a  cadet  of  another 
family,  who  ndopu  her  name,  and  Is  domiciliated  In  her 
family.  By  this  arrangement,  the  principal  Andorrian  housee 
have  continued  for  centuries  without  any  change  in  their 
fortune*,  ni  plus  rickr,  niplus  pauvrt.  The  poorest  inhab- 
itants are  not  so  badly  off  as  in  most  other  countries ;  their 
wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied,  the  opulent  families  taking 
care  of  those  who  nre  not;  and  the  latter  honouring  and  re- 
speeting  their  benefactors. 

The  Andorrian*  are  in  general  strong  and  well  proportion- 
ed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  diseases  proceeding  from  th« 
moral  affections  are  unknown,  as  well  as  those  originating1 
ln  vice  and  corruption.  The  costume  of  the  men.  composed 
brown  cloth  made  from  Uie  wool  of  their  own 
cmbles  that  worn  by  the  peasants  of  BigorTc,  with 
tills  difference,  that  the  Andorrians  wear  the  flowing  red  cap 
of  the  Catalans.  There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  gallantry 
among  these  mountaineers,  for  the  women  are  not  admitted 
to  any  of  the  assemblies  where  public  affairs  arc  considered  ; 
nor  even  to  the  masses  performed  upon  the  reception  of  the 
hi«hop  or  judge.  Crime  of  every  kind  is  rare,  and  punish- 
ments, though  mild,  are  effectual.  There  are  no  law-suits 
relative  to  paternal  succession* ;  and  should  disputes  of  any 
kind  arise,  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndics,  whose 
derision  to  never  controverted.  The  men  ore  all  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  should  they  be  required ;  and  every  head 
of  a  family  Is  obliged  to  have  in  his  possession  at  all  times  a 
musket,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  powder  and  hall. 

Commerce  of  every  kind  to  free  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Iron,  of  which  it  ha*  some  mine*  nnd  forges.  It*  manufac- 
lures*1  ftro  •■J!  ofliio  coftrscsl  And  nitlost  k*od>  (T*ot*  fmrOjcr  p^w^ 
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ec  the  art.  on  Andarrt  in  Huge,  h  rente  Ptttorespu, 
ait.  .1n*gt:  Mr.  Murray' i  Summer  im  tie  Vyrrnm,  txx.) 

AN  DOVER,  a  borough  ami  m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Hants,  near  the  Anton,  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Salisbury,  being  63  ai.  W  .-  W  of  the  f urine r,  and  17  N.E. 
uf  the  latter.  The  Pari,  borough  and  subordinate  district, 
v»bxii  la-t  includes  10,700  acre*,  haa  4953  inhab.,  of  which 
the  borough  may  have  about  4000.  It  n  compactly  built, 
extending  on  either  Hide  about  one-third  of  a  utile  from  the 
market  place,  in  the  centre  of  which  la  a  modem  town  bail, 

which  are  held  the  market*, 
building,  is  on  the  N.  aide  of  the 


■  it  an  hospital  for  six  poor  men.  a 
in  1560,  and  a  charity  school  for  30  boy*. 


trade  U  carried  on  in  malting,  and  the 
but  its  principal  support  La  derived  from  its  being  a 
erabte  thoroughfare,  and  the  only  market  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  is  in  a  thriving  condition;  and  contains 
several  e>ud  shops  and  respectable  private  house*.  Tbe 
great  annua]  fair  of  Weyhill  (which  see)  Is  held  within  a 
■hurt  distance.  There  m  a  canal  from  the  town  to  South- 
ampton. It  returns  two  members  to  the  II.  of  C.  From 
\wj  it  . it  -.  !■..  iii>-  pjcsinc  <>f  the  Reform  Act,  lbs  riflit  gtf 
voting  was  in  the  baililf  and  corporation.  No.  of  £10  houses, 
215 .  Pari,  coostiluenc  v,  1836-37, 229.  [Pari,  and  Municipal 
B»«*sarjr  HrporU.) 

Asnovaa,  p.  i_  Oxford  co_,  Me.,  G2  m.  W.8.W.  Augusta, 
«S4  IV.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Androscoggin  river.  It 
has  one  store,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  sis  schools,  105 
scholars.    Pop.  551. 

Asnovaa,  p.  L,  Merrimac  en.,  N.  II.,  22  ni.  N.W.  Concord, 
497  W.  Watered  by  Blackwater  river.  It  hna  an  academy, 
with  a  fund  of  $10,000.  three  stores,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw- 
mills,  nice  schools.  344  scholar*.    Pop.  1168. 

Aspovaa.  p.  L,  Windsor  co..  V  t .,  20  m.  8.  W.  Windsor,  01  8. 
ttotitpelier,  453  W.  Drained  by  head  branches  of  Williams 
river.  Ii  contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalis* ;  two  store*,  two 
grist  mills,  one  eaw-inill,  one  fulling-mill,  nine  schools,  203 
scholars.   Pop.  877. 

A  susovaa.  p.  u  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  21  m.  N.  Boston,  16  N.W. 
Salem.  454  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Merrimac  nver.  Water- 
ed ...  r<f..ntsh.-.-:i  iH.-f.  <;(.:u  I'mi.l.  in  Uif  N  K.  pari, 
coven*  4J0  acres.  The  principal  village  is  in  the  8.  par  Mi, 
and  contains  a  bank,  a  fire  insurance  company,  a  bank  for 
tniiogs,  and  five  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Episco- 
pal, <*ie  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  I'niversaltst— - Phil- 
lips academy,  and  the  A ndovcr  Theological  Seminary.  Phil- 
lips academy  wa»  founded  In  1778,  and  has  a  fund  of  $50,000. 
The  numbs*  of  students  is  limited  to  130,  all  of  whom  study 
the  trarmd  languages.  It  has  several  instructors.  Tbe 
nLuee  to  80  by  40  feel.  The  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
was  louoded  in  1807,  and  opened  In  the  autumn  of  180H. 
The  buildings  consist  of  three  dwellings  for  professors  and 
three  public  edifices,  of  brick  j  Phillips  Hall,  90  by  40  feet. 

nigh,  containing  33  rooms  for  students ;  Bartlet 

1  three 
stories, 
pro- 
fessors—one  of  sacred  liternturc,  one  of  Christian  theology, 

our  of  sacred  rhetoric,  on  '  Mitred  rhetoric  and  ixclesi 

astral  history  ,  and  one  assUtnnt  professnr.  The  course  of 
study  includes  three  years,  and  the  students  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Tuition  and  room- 
rent  are  free  to  all,  and  farther  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  In- 
digent. A  public  examination  and  commencement  are  held 
on  the  4th  Wednesday  of  September,  annually.  There  are 
two  vacations  of  six  week*  each.  The  number  of  students 
ss  1-3 :  whole  number  educated  785,  and  it  has  17.500  vols, 
m  its  libraries.  Fund*  to  the  amount  of  about  8400,000  have 
been  contributed  by  a  few  liberal  donors.  A  teachers'  seml- 
nssry  was  founded  here  In  163a  which  Is  flourishing.  The 
1  and  commanding  situation,  and  eon- 
i  dwelling*.  There  were  tn  the 
a,  five  fulling  mills,  six  wool  I  e 
,  five  saw-nulls,  four  academies.  379 
twenty  three  schools,  1153  scholar*.  Pop.  5207. 
Axnovr*.  p.  t,  Alleghany  co,  N.  Y.,  127  m.  W  by  8.  Al- 
a»y.  317  W.  The  village  contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one 
rhurch.  twenty -five  dwellings,  and  about  150  inhab- 
it! the  town  two 


ANDREWS,  8T. 

ANDRE,  or  ENDRE,  (ST.),  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  the  i 
name,  111  m.  N.  Buda.  Pop.  8,000.  It  has  one  Catholic 
and  se  ven  Greek  churches.  The  hills  m  the  vicinity  produce 
excellent  wines,  and  the  island  in  tbe  river  Is  celebrated  for 
lis  fertility. 

ANDRE'  D'APCHON  (ST.),  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
Loire,  8  m.  W.  Roan  tie.  Pop.  1740. 

ANDRE  DE  CI TBS  AC  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Girondc,  cap.  cant.  12  m.  N.N.E.  Bordeaux.  P.»p.  3329.  It 
is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Dordogne ;  but  II  haa 


a  port,  Cubsnc,  on  Uiuuiver.  The  higl 


by  40  feet,  containing  a  chattel,  library,  and  tl 
os  .  ^^Bartlet  H"a'j|04Qb5r  ™  ff 'j/^fi  T 


Pop  MS. 

A  sntomt.  L,  Ashtnbo  la  e©.,  O.   It  has  seven 
sebntans    P.jp.  881. 

AN'DRACIO,  or  ANDRACY,  a  town  of  8paln.  on  the  8. 
W.  t'»a-t  uf  the  UUnd  of  Majorca.  Pop.  3500.  It  Is  situated 
at  a  little  distaste  from  the  sea,  but  It  has  a  small  port  ac- 
re*~-vble  to  vessels  drawing  little  water.  Ita  territory  Is  pro- 
dsactive  of  olives. 
ANDRE  ,'ST.),  the 


ferry  boat  of  a 

new  consimctioa. 

ANDRE'  DE  SANG0N1S  (ST.),  a  town  of  Fr 
Hcrault,  19  in.  W.  by  N.  Montpellier.   Pop.  2150. 

ANDRE'  DE  VALBORGNE  (ST.),  a  town  of  France 
dep.  Card.  cap.  cant,  42  m.  N .  W.  Nsstues.   Pop.  1720. 

ANDREA  (ST.),  a  village  of  Na  " 
Ultra,  3  in.  U.K.  Conaa.   Pop.  2200. 

ANDREASBERG,  a  town  of  Hanover,  principality  of 
Grubenhagen,  in  a  district  which  has  mines  of  iron,  cobalt, 
copper,  and  silver.  Pop.  3400.  It  haa  a  college,  a  council 
of  mines,  and  manufacturer!  of  lace  and  thread. 
'  ANDREW'S  (ST.),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and 
sea  port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  finely  i 
inencc  on  the  German  ocean,  31  m. 
56°  20'  N.,  long.  2°  M  W.  Pop.  4,465.  It  chiefly  < 
of  three  principal  streets,  lending  In  a  W.  direction  from  the 
cathedral,  is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  been  much  im- 
proved during  the  present  century.  St.  Andrew's  was  long 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland  ;  and  Is  highly  interesting 
from  its  numerous  remains  of  other  ages,  ami  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  it,  many  highly  important  events 
hating  occurred  within  its  precincts.  Its  splendid  cathedral, 
founded  in  1160,  and  completed  in  1318,  was  reduced  to  a 
ruin  In  1558  by  the  barbarous  seal  of  the  reformers.  The 
castle,  long  the  residence  of  its  archbishops,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  stood  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the 
sea.  The  famous  Cardinal  Beaton  wiu*  avsnssinnud  in  it  in 
1546,  in  revenge  of  the  share  be  had  in  bringing  Wishart.  a 
preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to  the  stnkc  in  the 
vious  year.  Its  picturesque  ruins  now  serve  as  a  la 
for  ships.  There  are  also,  among  others,  tbe  ruins  of  a 
chapel,  and  a  square  tower  108  feet  high,  called  the  cbnpel 
and  tower  of  St.  Rule  or  St.  Regulu*.  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  the  existing  fabrics.  The  priory  of  St.  An- 
drew's was  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  Scotland ;  and  part 
of  a  gigantic  wall,  intended  to  Inclose  tbe  grounds  of  the 
prior)',  870  feet  long.  22  high,  and  4  thick,  with  14  turrets, 
erected  by  Prior  Hepburn  in  1516,  is  still  In  good  preserva- 
tion, and  is  not  one  of  the  least  Interesting  relics  of  bygone 
times.  The  parish  church,  founded  In  the  12th  century,  but 
rebuilt  in  1797,  has  a  monument  to  Archbishop  Hhnrpe,  as- 
sassinated In  1679.  The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  most 
ancient 
city,  was 
firmed  by  a  pop 
ally  consisted  n| 
and  St.  Mary'i 

1747,  when  the  buildings  of  8t  Leonard's  were  pulled  down. 
The  two  colleges  are  in  different  ports  of  the  town,  and  their 
professors  and  discipline  are  quite  distinct.  The  United  Col- 
lege consists  of  a  quadrangular  edifice.  In  which  some  excel- 
lent rooms  were  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. Thin  Institution  is  appropriated  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  and  science,  and  Ht.  Mary's  to  that  of  the- 
ology. The  chapel  of  the  United  Ctrtlcge.  founded  by  Bishop 
Kennedy  in  1458.  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  light  Gothic ;  but 
though  used  as  the  college  chapel,  and  as  a  parish  church, 
it  Is  In  a  very  had  state  of  repair.  It  haa  a  tomb  of  the 
founder;  on  opening  which,  m  1683,  six  silver  maces  were 
found,  of  which  three  were  sent  to  the  other  Scotch  univer 
"  In  the  college.  St.  Mary'i  College 
A  library  contiguous  to  the 
latter,  and  containing  45.000  volumes,  rs  common  to  both 
colleges ;  and  until  the  privilege  was  commuted,  in  1836,  for 
JC456  a  year,  it  was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  entered 
at  Stationer's  Hall.  The  United  College  and  St.  Mary's 
have  together  eleven  professors :  each  college  has  a  principal, 
and  tbe  university  is  presided  nver  by  a  lord-rector  and  n 
chancellor.  The  endowments  are  considerable,  each  pro- 
fessor receiving  at  an  average  about  j£230  a  year,  exclusive 
of  fees  from  pupils.  The  average  number  of  the  latter  dur 
ing  the  ten  years  ending  with  1838-39  has  been  172,  of  whom 
43  have  belonged  to  the  theological  college  of  St.  Mary,  and 
the  remaining  130  to  the  United  College.  The  fee  for  at 
tending  one  of  the  literary  classes  fas  £3  3#. ;  students  tn  the 
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annual  value  of  about  £800,  and  St.  Mary's  seven  bursaries, 
of  the  (tt.n*  annanl  value  of  £200.  Recently  a  very  large  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  facilities  for  education  already 
enjoyed  by  St.  Andrew's,  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Maura*,  who  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £43.000  three  per  cent. 

in  tills  his  native  city.  A  fine  building  for  this  school  has 
bren  erected  at  a  little  distance  from  St  Mary's  College. 
The  number  of  teachers  In  the  Madras  Cvllrgt  (the  name 
given  to  Dr.  Bell's  establishment)  Is  star,  exclusive  of  as- 
ni-.  This  seminary  affords  instruction  gratis  to  the 
poor ;  and  the  fees  are  very  low  even  to  the  rich,  being  only 
6\i.  per  quarter  for  Lalin  and  Greek  ;  the  same  for  Ger- 
man and  French  ,  the  same  for  mathematics,  and  the  same 
for  drawing:  5.».  per  quarter  for  geography :  3*.  foT  writing : 
2s.  6d.  for  arithmetic :  and  2#.  for  English.  Students  may 
attend  one  or  more  classes,  and  pay  accordingly.  The  aver- 
age uumber  of  pupils  at  this  seminary  has  been  about  800, 
but  it  Is  rapidly  increasing.  Of  this  number  nhove  a  half  are 
strangers,  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  deservedly  high  char- 
acter of  this  excellent  Institution,  the  best  probably  of  Its 
kind  in  the  empire.  The  harbour,  partly  formed  by  two 
piers.  Is  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  town,  extending  about  430 
yards  Inland;  but  h  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  access  to  It 
being  difficult,  it  ts  little  frequented  by  shipping.  The  so- 
ciety of  St.  Andrew's  Is  comparatively  good ;  the  advantages 
afforded  for  education,  and  the  cheapness  of  living,  havtng 
attracted  to  It  a  considerable  number  of  genteel  families, 
whose  circumstances  may  not  be  sufficiently  prosperous  to 
permit  of  their  residing  at  Edinburgh  or  other  expensive 
towns.  It  has  no  manufactures  worth  notice,  unlet*  It  be 
that  of  galf  hnlif,  or  balls  for  playing  the  game  of  golf,  which 
employs  about  six  or  seven  men,  who  produce  annually 
about  1100  dozen  balls,  of  which  about  800  dozen  are  sent 
to  other  places,  the  rest  being  consumed  In  St.  Andrew's, 
which  has  been  long  famous  for  this  game.  A  good  work- 
man makes  eight  or  nine  balls  a  day.  Su  Andrew's  unites 
with  the  two  Anstruihers,  Crmll,  Cupar,  Kilrenny.-and  Pit- 
ten  weem  in  returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  No.  of  X10 
houses,  313;  constituency  in  1838,  830. 
ANDRIA.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Bari,  cap. 
■  i  9  m.  8.  Marietta.  Pop.  13.500.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on 

i  are  far 
l  superb 

eathedrai.  a  royal  college,  and  three  most*  de-piHt.  It  was 
founded  in  1046  by  Peter,  count  of  Tranl.  and  acquired  its 
name  from  the  antra,  or  caverns  occupied  by  the  first  set- 
Men.    (S*inbunu'$  7Ve  Siciiir*.  U  P-  399;  hut.  Oeag.) 

ANDRO.  or  ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, lying  to  the  S.  of  Negropont,  and  immediately  to  the 
N.  of  Tino,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
channel.  It  extends  about  37  m.  in  a  N  W  and  8.E.  direc- 
tion, trat  Its  breadth  does  not  exceed  7  or  8  m.  Though 
mountainous,  it  has  several  extensive,  fertile,  and  wcll- 
wa'ered  valleys,  and  n  number  of  village*.  The  pop.  has 
been  estimated  at  from  13.000  to  10,000.  Wine  is  the  prin- 
cipal article,  the  annual  product  amounting  to  280,000  gals. ; 
exclusive  of  which  there  la  a  considerable  export  of  silk, 
nil,  oranges,  citrons,  Ate.  The  corn  raised  In  the  island  gen- 
erally suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  Inhabitants.  An- 
dro,  or  Castro,  the  capital,  a  considerable  town,  with  about 
5000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island; 
lu  port,  which  is  defended  by  a  castle,  Is  too  shallow  to  ad- 
mit any  but  the  smallest  description  of  vessels.  Port  Gaurio, 
or  Cabrto.  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  much  better  harbour.  The 
Andrianstook  the  part  of  the  Persians  on  the  latter  invading 
Greece,  for  which  they  were  afterward  chastised  by  Thcmis: 
tocles.  (Tournrfort,  fvyaga  dm  f.rrant,  L,  p.  347;  Cann- 
ier Return.) 

ANDROSCOGGIN,  river  (or  Amerisenggin),  Me.,  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  Magallowny  river  and  the  outlet  of 
Umbaeog  lake.  It  runs  8.  into  N  il.,  and  then  E.  Into  Me-, 
and  enters  Kennebec  river  in  Merrymeetlng  bay,  18  ni.  from 
the  ocean.   It  la  140  m.  long,  100  or  which  are  In  Me. 

ANDROS  ISLANDS,  or  ISLES  DEL  ESPIRITU  SAN- 
TO, a  group  of  Islands  among  the  Bahamas,  which  extend 
1»  m.  from  N.  to  8.,  laL  84°  to  25°  90*  N.,  long.  77° 
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cant.,  0  m.  8.  Barletta.  Pop.  13.500.  It  stands  in  a  p 
the  edge  of  the  enclosed  country,  and  Its  environs  ; 
from  unpleasant.   It  Is  the  sent  of  a  bishopric,  hns  a 


AN  DC  JAR,  a 
quiver.  In  a 
U.W.  Jaen. 
nearly  14.000.  Mr 


I,  a  town  of  Spain.  Andalusia,  on  the  Guar! 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Blerra  Morena,  90 
lau  380  r  38»  N.,  l(m$  30  59,  ay.  W.  P 

l  Mr.  Townsend  says  that,  In  1786  It  contaii 
OHIO  families,  which,  if  accurate,  would  show  a  great  de- 
cline In  the  Interval.  {Trwett  in  Spain,  li,  p.  297.)  It  is 
supposed  to  be  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Fsrvsa  Juli- 
mm ;  it  is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  and  has  numerous 
churches  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  an  old  bridge  of  fif- 
teen arches  over  the  river.  Its  environs  are  fruitful,  and  the 
Inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture;  bat  there 
are  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  wine  and  water  coolers, 
"  1  of  a  peculiar  species  of  white  clay  found  In  the 
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ANGERS. 

ANDCZE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  cant,  on  the 
Gardon,  36  m.  N.W.  Nitmes  Pop.  5403,  mostly  Protestants. 
It  la  ill  built,  hut  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevenncs,  between  rocks  and  hills  planted  with  vinea  and 
olives.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  with  manufacture* 
of  hats,  silk,  hosiery,  cloth,  earthenware,  and  glue,  a  silk 
filature,  and  tannery- 

A  NET,  a  handsome  town,  dep.  F.nre  et  Loire,  cap,  cant-, 
9  ni.  N.N.E.  Dreux.  Pop.  1423.  It  is  principally  celehrnted 
for  the  ruins  of  its  fine  castle,  built  by  Henry  II  for  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  and  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  phrensy 
In  1792.   There  are  In  lu  environs  forges  and  paper-mills. 

Aj»et,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  on  a  hill,  17 
m.  VV.  by  N.  Berne.  Pop.  2400.  Roman  antiquities  are 
found  in  the  neichboiirbood. 

ANGELH'  A.  p.  I.,  capital  of  Alleghany  co.,  N.Y.,  262  m. 
W.  Albany,  335  YV.  The  village  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  a  bank,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal, 
and  one  Methodist,  120  dwellings,  and  about  200  inhabitants. 
The  town  contains  eleven  stores,  two  fulling-mills  one 
woollen  fsctory.  two  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills  nine  school*. 
317  scholars.  Pop.  1257. 
ANGELO  (ST.).  the  name  of  several  towns  In  Italy,  of 
are  St.  Angelo  m  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
Lodi,  7  m.  S.W.  Lodi.  Pop.  6000.  8r. 
Amoklo  in  the  same  kingdom,  prov.  Padua,  11  m.  N.E. 
Padua.  And  St.  Angklo,  in  Naples,  Prineipata  Citra,  16 
m.  8.S.E.  Cnmpngna.    Pop.  2500. 

ANGELO  DE  LOMBARD!  (ST.),  a  town  of  Naples, 
Prineipata  Vitro,  48  m.  E.  Naples.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  college,  and  two  parish  churches. 
In  1664  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

ANGERIH  Id.,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  cop. 
clre.,  on  the  Anucrnp .Mi  m .  H.E.  Konigsbcrg.  Pop.  3000.  It 
has  a  castle  ami  manufactures  of  woollen  studs  and  leather. 
The  Angerap  falls,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  into  the 
large,  irregularly  shaped,  shallow  lake  of  Matter,  celebrated 
for  the  nbiinrianrc  and  excellence  of  its  eels. 

ANGERMUNDE,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  pros/. 
Brandenburg,  reg.  Potsdam,  cap.  circ,  on  the  lake  Munde,  43 
m.  N.N.E.  Berlin.  Pop.  3800.  It  has 
woollen  Muffs,  tobacco,  ate. 

ANGERS  (the  Juliamarnt  of  Cesar, 
gacia,  and  hence  Jimgtri)  a  very  ancient  city  of  France, 
dep.  Maine  et  Loire,  or  which  It  Is  the  capital,  on  the  Mny- 
enne,  which  divides  It  into  two  portions  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Loire  and  the  Sarthc.  lat.  47°  28"  9"  N.,  long.  0°  33 
VV.  Pop.  29.066.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls, 
built  In  1214  by  John,  king  of  England.  Speaking  generally, 
it  Is  III  built,  and  is  mean  looking ;  houses  partly  of  wood  and 
partly  of  slate,  streets  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  since  1814  it 
has  been  in  several  respects  Improved,  and  some  good  streets 
have  been  opened.  Principal  objects  of  attraction,  cathedral 
and  castle.  The  first,  begun  hi  1225,  and  of  large  dimensions, 
hns  Its  front  ornamented  by  two  symmetrical  spires,  each 
223  feet  high.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  and  wife  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England.  The  old  castle,  the  former  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Anjnu,  stands  on  a  rock  having  the  river  at  lu  foot : 
lu  plan  is  that  of  a  vast  tMtrnllelogram,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  defended  by  deep  losses  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
but  these,  with  one  exception,  have 
reduced  to  the  height  of  the  walls  The 
at  present  as  a  prison  for  the  city,  and  a  powder 
on  the  side  next  the  river  it  is  becoming  ruin  . us 
Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  deptt.  or  Maine  et 
I<oire,  Sarthe.  and  Mnyenne ;  has  a  tribunal  of  original  juris* 
diction,  an  academy,  a  royal  college,  a  school  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  Ate.  It  has  also  a 
school  of  arts  and  trades,  being,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Chalons- *ur-Marae,  the  only  school  of  the  kind  In  France. 
Of  the  pupils,  450,  nominated  by  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  public  works,  receive  their  instruction  wholly  or  pnnly 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  other  pupils  pay  500  fr.  a 
year.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  send  three  pupils  to 
tills  school— the  instruction  of  one  to  be  entirely  gratuitous, 
the  others  paying,  ooe  a  fourth  part,  and  one  a  half  of  the 
ordinary'  pupils  It  has  also  a  school  of  design  ;  an  agricul- 
tural society  ;  a  public  library,  containing  25.000  volumes ; 

with  about  600  pictures,  many  of  them  good ;  a 
arden ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  a  theatre. 
There  la  a  royal  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  a  cotton 
mill,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  serges,  handkerchiefs 
hosiery,  starch.  Ate  a  sugar  refinery,  a  wax  refinery,  and 
tanneries.  The  town  has  two  nn- an  bribes,  and  it  labours 
und'-r  n  deficiency  cf  water,  that  of  tiie  Mayennc  not  being 
fit  for  ti«e.  Mr.  Ingli"  describes  Angers  as  a  place  where 
prnviiiims  of  all  sorts,  including  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wine, 
are  extremely  cheap,  and  states,  that  for  £10  a  year  a  very 
commodious  house  may  be  had.  But  there  are  no  villas  la 
the  vicinity,  and  the  town  is  itself  far  from  agreeable.  Prev! 
ously  to  the  revolution  Angers  was  the  seat  of  a 
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rtnr  lite  nam  of  La  Vendue ;  but,  as  previously  stated,  ■ 
the  peace  of  1815  it  ha*  been  comparatively  prosperous, 
wri'MM  improvements  have  been  effected.   Angers  has 


ANQERVILLE. 

fraadeit  in  1246 '  it  bad  alao  a  celebrated  academy  of  btlltt 
tnttrrt  ;  aad  tuch  was  the  fume  of  lu  tiding  school,  that  It 
i  by  Peter  tlie  threat.   It  suffered  severely  du- 

i,  tince 
i  and 

Ingera  has  pro- 
several  distinguished  person*,  among  Wliom  may  be 
spec  tied  Bodln.  tlie  author  of  the  work  he  la  Htjtublique, 
I'd  i        1 1  ,  I :>'<\.  Menagr,  and  llermcr,  the  famous  travet'er. 

Tlie  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Anger*,  wlicnce  the 
town  l»  built,  and  which  alari  supply  large  quantities  of  roof- 
Inj;  -late*  to  other  depts.,  are  immense  excavntions;  bul  fur 
details  with  re* peel  to  them,  see  the  art-  Mains,  et  Lotag. 
{H*g:  France  Pittore$ out.  art.  Mtint  ft  Ijiirt ;  Inglis't 
&*it;rrland.  p.  346,  ate.) 

ANGERVILLE,  a  village  of  Prance,  dep.  Heine  ct  Olce, 
33  in.  8.  Versailles.    Pup.  1526. 

A.NGH1ARI.  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Arezzo.  near  the  Ti- 
ler. 18  m.  E.  Areato,  Tuscany.  Pop.  3000.  It  Is  celebrated 
for  ihe  victory  obtained  near  it  In  1440  by  the  Florentines 
forces  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Thla 
of  a  <v 
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also  1*  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  Vrron 
eayed  <-tiy  on  the  bank*  of  the  Lngo  Mnggiore. 

A\GLE8,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn, 
B-S.E.  Castres.    Pop.  2*70.  This  is  the 
on-ill  villages  in  other  parts  of  France. 

ANGLESEY  (the  Mtnta  of  Tacitus),  an  island  and  eo.  of 
S.  Wales  In  the  Irish  Sea,  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
Britain  by  lite  Menai  Strait.  It  Is  of  n  triangular  form,  ex- 
tending, Holyhead  Included,  about  27  m.  from  E.  to  W„  by 
about  S)  from  N.  to  3. ;  area,  173,440  acres ;  surface  gently 
ttn<lnljtm» ;  climate  temperate,  but  liable  lo  fogs  ;  there  is  in 
aaost  parts  a  great  deficiency  of  wood,  and  it  ha*  generally  a 
barr  uninviting  aspect. 

Smee  ITSf  Anglesey  has  been  famed  for  Its  mineral  rich 
cm.  the  celebrated  copper  mine*  In  the  Pnrys  mountain  hav- 
lag  (area  discovered  in  the  course  of  that  year ;  but  they 
have  now  greatly  declined.  ((See  Amlitth.)  Lead  ore  and 
asbrstns  hnve  also  been  found ;  and  coal  Is  wrought  tosomc 
extent  at  Maltraeth.  Soil  various,  but  principally  a  line 
kcrny  sand,  which,  when  properly  cultivated,  Is  highly  pro 
dj 'ine.  Agriculture  is  not  however.  In  an  advanced  state. 
So  late  as  1*410,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  lo  take  Ave  white 
emus  in  succession,  most  of  which  were  so  poor  as  hardly  lo 
pay  iheir  etpense ;  but  an  improved  system  is  being  gradu- 
all.  introduced.  The  stiff  lonm*,  of  which  the  extent  is  con 
sfcu.-r.iblc,  are  usually  manured  wllh  a  sort  of  shelly  sand. 
Pn  i  i pal  crop*,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes  the  latter 
being  grown  nvire  extensively  than  In  any  other  part  of  N. 
Wa',-*.   Grnzing^the  principal  object  of  ihe  former's  nt 

lae  Hand  lo  the  mainland,  exclusive  of  considerable  niim- 
«f  »I*-P-  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  was  7s.  IW.  an 
acre.  Manufactures  unimportant,  consisting  merely  of  wwie 
of  the  coarser  description*  of  woollen*.  Chief  towns.  Beau- 
•inn*.  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  Llanerchymidd,  and  Llangefni, 
t  is  divided  into  three  cantreds,  six  eomois  or  hundreds,  and 
seventy-three  parishes.  The  pop.,  which  la  1776  amounted 
la  ia.Tt*l,  had  increased  In  1841  to  50,890.  It  returns  a  m.  to 
die  H.  of  C.  fur  the  co_  and  one  for  the  boroughs  of  Beau- 
nan*.  Holyhead.  Jlc.   Co.  constituency  In  1836-37,  1430. 

A  nglcser  neons  to  have  been  a  |irlncipnl  seat  of  the  Druids, 
n*-  Romaus,  under  Suetonius  Paultnus,  having  taken  it  after 
A.D.  61,  cut  down  the  groves  of  the 
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»acri,  and  seem  to  have  ex- 
1  their  religion.    {Tacit.  An- 


.  14. «  30.)  It  was  subjugated  along  with  the  rest  of 
Wal«-N  by  Edward  I.,  and  was  incorporated  with  England 
mau  made  a  county  by  Henry  VIII.  Tlie  two  most  important 
events  in  It*  recent  history  are  the  discovery  of  the  Parys 
sain<-*.  in  1768,  and  ihe  building  of  the  Menai  bridge  in  18&. 
0»r,-  />«riM*.V.  Wale*,  pat  urn  ;  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wa'.'t.  art  A  aglet  rf.  Jte.) 

AXGLET.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Pyr6nnces,  near 
Bavonoe,  famed  for  it*  excellent  while  wine.    Pop.  3944. 

ANGOLA,  DONGO,  or  AMBONDE.  a  kingdom  of  the 
W.  roast  of  Africa,  extending  from  8°  aO*  to  9°  15'  8.  lat, 
and  fnm  14°  lo  lfP  or  19°  E.  long.  On  the  N.  It  Is  sep- 
arated fmen  Congo  by  the  Danda ;  on  the  8.  the  Coanza  dl- 
ride*  it  from  the  district*  of  Qiuuslma  and  Libolo ;  on  the 
V.  U  has  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  on  the  E.  it  i*  joined  by 

a  (the  vV.  portion 


the  Malcmba  of  ike  Jesuits),  and  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Matamba.  It  is  reciangular  shaped,  lies  nearly 
parallel  lo  the  equator,  being  about  .130  m  .  to  length  from 
E.  to  \V,  39  or  m  m.  in  width  from  N.  to  8. ;  containing  au 
are-i  of  probably  not  less  than  1  rJ.OOO  or  30,000  sq.  m.  (Btaeu. 
Ot»c  it..  1»;  BirUt't  ro9.  to  Gang'*,  515;  Lehat,  I,  50; 
Bo«<i,Un.  Mi,  of  Conge,  Angola,  and  BcngiuU  ;  Ate.  of 
Ducor..  H  143  ) 

This  country  is  properly  n  port  of  Congo,  from  which, 
however,  it  has  been  politically  separated  sine*  the  middle 


ANGOLA. 

of  the  16lh  century,  when  a  chief,  whose  name  or  It'tlc  waa 
Angola,  made  himself  independent  of  She  king  of  Congo, 
ana  gave  its  present  deslgnntiou  lo  his  new  kingii<nn,  Uie 
native  name  of  which  was  Dongo,  or  Ambonde.  ( I*b«t, 
427;  Barkot.  591.)  It  Is  very  powerful  among  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  the  paramount  authority  of  Its  monarch  being 
acknowledged  by  several  districts,  some  of  them  greatly  ex 
ceeding  Itself  It  extent 

Pkntitai  Character. — Angola  Is  extremely 
with  no  plains,  except  upon  the  sea  shore,  and 
plateaus  on  the  sides  and  In  the  gorges  of  mountains.  The 
land  appears,  however,  to  be  making  ndvances  on  the  sen, 
and  forming  island*,  whirh  are  wholly  of  an  alluvial  and 
level  character;  such  I*  the  laic  of  Loanda,  l)iug  a  short 
mile  from  ihe  coast  and  forming,  with  tlie  Cabo  Pnlmnrela- 
ho,  one  of  the  most  convenient  harbours  on  the  \V  coast  of 
Africa.  The  cape  itself  is  also  a  plain  of  the  same  nature, 
and  very  evidently  in  a  state  of  progress  westward.  ( Piga 
fetta,  Del  Begn»  di  Congo,  10;  Merolla,  yiaggio  del  (Jvjysj 
70  ;  Barbel.  &1 ;  Ubat,  I,  60.) 

The  country  is  extremely  well  watered  (as,  indeed,  k*  ihe 
whole  of  Congo) ;  the  principal  streams  are  the  Coanxa, 
Benga,  and  Dnnda,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  equator  ;  the  first  and  last  forming  the  mid  N. 
boundary  of  the  country. 

•W,  Climate,  Ac— The  worst  soil  la  Angola  Is  that  upon 
the  const,  and  the  more  recently  formed  islands,  which  to 
*ari(ly.  but  by  no  means  desert ;  for,  at  any  time,  by  digging 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  less,  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  may  be  procured.  It  to,  however,  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  at  the  ebbtide  the«e  temporary  wells  are  alnuy*  found 
rather  brackMi,  while  at  the  tli»«l  their  contents  are  |«erft-cl- 
ly  sweet  {Pigafetta,  10;  Mat,  i.,  80.)  The  mountain 
sides,  and  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  present  all  tht  richness 
of  soil  common  In  equatorial  countries  whicn  ate  well  irrl 
gated,  though  the  useful  productions  of  the  lard  arc  said  to 
In?  chiefly  owing  to  ihe  agricultural  labours  of  ihe  Portuguese. 
(Barbel.  516.)  The  climate  to  excepted  by  Adams  (He- 
mark*,  900)  from  the  general  charge  of  malignity  towards 
Europeans  under  which  the  rest  of  tropical  Africa  labours; 
and  Pignfettn  expressly  state*  that  the  "habitation  to  exce - 
lent,  the  nlr  beyond  all  credit  temperate."  /.u  ttanta  ti  $ 
hinis'ima,  t'irrt  oltn  ad  ognt  crtdrnia  temptratti  (p.  6 ..  Ik- 
adds  also,  what  would  imply  that  the  mountains  are  of  no 
great  height,  that  the  heat  on  their  summits  is  not  less  than 
that  In  the  plain.  Situated  so  near  the  equator,  Angola 
might  be  expected  to  have  two  dry  and  two  rainy  seasons  in 
each  year;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  accounts  of  traveller-  on  this  point  are  surBclenlly 
conflicting.  Plgnfetta  says  (p.  7)  that  the  rainy  season  a 
from  April  till  August;  Lebnt  (I.,  107),  that  It  occupies 


November,  December,  nnd  sometimes  January.  Barbo 
(523)  leave*  It  uncertain,  but  makes  tlie  dry  season  exief  • 
from  May  to  September,  though  he  remarks  that  this  penod 
Is  not  without  an  intermixture  of  pleasnnt  showers;  and  to 
ndd  to  the  uncertainty  on  this  point  Dcgrandpre  ( Vopaga  • 
la  Cite  d' Or  eTAfrique,  I.,  4)  says,  that  rain  ttldam  fulls,  and 
scrcr  abundantly  ;  that  the  showers  arc  irregular,  and  that 
no  one  time  it  more  tnkjttt  to  tkem  than  another  !*  The  same 
author  remarks,  that  the  abundant  dews  are  fully  sufficient 
for  the  development  of  vegetation,  and  in  this  he  Is  borne 
out  by  all  the  other  authorities.  The  trade  wind  blow* 
steadily  from  S.W.  lo  8n  the  sea  breezes  commonly  from 
W.8.W..  and  the  land  wind  from  E.  by  N.  Angola  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  remote  from  the  internal  deserts  to  prevent 
die  III  effect*  that  might  bo  otherwise  feared  from  this  bree». 
Tornadoes  are  not  n  n  frequent ;  and  at  such  times  ihe  w  ind 
shift*  violently  lo  all  points  of  the  compass,  settling.  Anally, 
into  the  direction  of  the  trade.  (Barbot,  ScH  ■  Pigafetta,  7.) 
Gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  In  the  mountains  near 
the  coast;  but  no  gold  dust  Is  found,  though  It  appears  to 
have  existed  formerly.  Iron  to  produced  plentifully  through 
the  energy  of  tlie  Portuguese ;  and  copper  i*  said,  but  upon 
no  clear  evidence,  lo  exist  In  the  interior.  ( Dtgraudpra,  i., 
38;  Bowditeh,  19.)  Lead,  sulphur,  and  petroleiuu  are  among 
the  mineral  treasure*;  bul  there  Is  no  mention  of  precious 
stones.  The  natives  are  reasonably  good  miner*,  under  Eu- 
ropean direction ;  and  it  I*  asserted  that  the  subterraneous 
exhalations  produce  a*  sensible  a  difference  in  their  colamr, 
a*  the  same  cause  Is  known,  in  many  cases,  to  effect  In  Dial 
of  Europeans.    1 1. that,  I.,  95.) 


watered 

the  nativ  es  Ensada,  and  possessing  the  property  of  dropping 
its  branches  to  the  ground,  where  they  take  root  and  gcrml 


nate  like  a  new  plant  to  very  abundant  Some  of  these 
trees,  resembling  small  thickets  more  than  individual  plants 
extend  to  more  than  1000  paces  in  circumference,  and  are 


*  II  Ihii  be  acruritt.  the  dtvrvpanrwt  at  the  n'bfr  iti'borlH** 
from  Iheir  ol»»Tt»Hr<iw  biting  Ise*  suite  is  illfTnTSI  jnn  j  I" 
be  rerouted  I  hit  L#b»t  went  len  or  twelve  *i>i  lo  be  the 

the  reewreaee  of  tbe  ntof  eeeens*.  ti.,  sf 
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ANGOLA. 

j  to  be  capable  of  sheltering  3000  men ! 
The  ensada  Is  an  extremely  useful  plant ;  the  fruit,  which 
resembles  an  ordinary  tig,  is  an  important  article  of  food ; 
Ita  outer  bark  assists  in  the  construction  of  huts  and  boats, 
and  an  inner  coating,  being  washed  and  beaten,  Is  manufac- 
ture*! into  cloth.  (Barbot,  521.)  The  date,  and  every  oilier 
species  of  palm,  tlic  citron,  orange,  lemon,  anana,  guava, 
banana,  cocoa,  tamarind,  raangruvc,  and  every  fruit  and 
forest  tree  common  in  the  equinoctial  regions,  grow  here 
spontaneously,  and  reward  the  least  expense  of  labour  with 
the  most  abundant  return.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
with  regard  to  yam*,  potatoes,  and  the  whole  race  uf  toots ; 
and  though  the  climate  be  too  hot  for  the  production  of  Eu- 
ropean grain,  yet  four  species  of  wheat,  Turkish,  Sarasin, 
Ma^ingo,  and  Luno,  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Pulse* 
of  all  kluds  are  likewise  plentiful ;  and  the  sugar  cane,  pepper- 
Tine,  and  a  plant  called  mandioca,  of  which  a  very  good 
bread  in  made,  absolutely  struggle  with  man  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  anil.  Many  trees  produce  fine  gum  or  resins ; 
and,  in  a  word,  there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  production 
which  Angola  does  not,  or  under  reasonable  care  might  not 
be  made  to  produce.  U*bat,  I.,  112-152;  Barbot,  516:  De- 
grandprr,  t.,  5-14.)  The  woods  and  mountains  shelter  lions, 
tigers,  leopard*,  hyenas,  and  wolves;  of  smaller  wild  ani- 
mals, there  are  foxes,  wild  cats,  fee.  Of  the  useful  ani- 
mals, there  are  hares,  rabbits,  all  the  species  of  antelopes, 
stags,  gnats,  and  hug*  of  the  Chinese  variety.  The  sheep, 
cow,  horse,  and  ass  are  strangers  to  the  country,  mid  known 
only  as  Importations  from  Europe ;  but  the  zebra,  elephant, 
and  rhinoceros  traverse  the  woods,  and  the  hippopotamus  is 
found  In  the  rivers.  The  civet  cat  is  also  a  native  of  this 
country,  which  likewise  abounds  in  monkeys  of  all  kinds, 
among  which  Is  the  chimpanzee,  the  most  Intelligent  of  the 
tribe.  A  species  of  wild  dog  Is  said  to  be  found  In  the  woods. 

To  enumerate  the  birds  of  this  part  of  Africa,  would  be  to 
give  a  list  of  almost  interminable  length;  all  that  are  found 
In  other  tropteal  regions,  and  some  that  are  peculiar,  flour- 
ish here.  The  fisher  and  Uie  scrgo,  or  honey  bird,  are 
among  the  litter,  and  with  whole  hosts  of  pelicans,  and 
nearly  every  variety  of  parrot,  constitute  the  chief  character- 
istic of  Angollan  orni'hology.  Reptiles  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  exceedingly  venomous  ser- 
pents. Home  of  the  lizard  tribe,  as  the  camcleon,  are  less 
dangerous  than  these ;  but  the  rivers  swarm  with  two  or 
three  species  of  crocodiles,  which  make  fUliiug  dangerous, 
and  bathing  all  but  fatal.  Life  is  as  abundant  In  the  wa- 
ters as  on  the  land ;  and  besides  the  usual  tenants  of  the 
deep,  »*  w  hales,  sharks,  dolphins,  mackerel,  oysters,  crabs, 
tu„  Uie  coasts  and  rivers  possess  an  endless  list  of  crea- 
tures, the  very  names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe. 
Inserts  are  as  numerous,  beautiful,  and  destructive  as  in 
other  tropical  climates;  and  among  the  last  named  class, 
termites  or  while  ant  stands  pre  eminent.  (Lebat,  i.,  152-206 ; 
Oegrandpri,  I.,  14-38;  Burbot,  516-  518.) 

Population,  Custom-,  <W .— The  population  Is  dense  for  a 
barbarous  country,  Uie  monarch  being  called  Incue,  from 
Uie  great  number  of  subjects  under  his  command.  (Bar- 
bet,  52D.)  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  assign  Uie  amount, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  at'  between  2,000.000  and 
3,000, ikkj.  The  capital  city,  ft.  Paul,  or  I*oanda,  contains 
8000.  '  .  tick,  8.)  The  natives  have  few  of  the  negro 
peculiarities  in  form  or  feature  :  they  are  of  ordinnry  stature, 
well  limbed,  and,  but  for  their  colour,  very  like  Uie  Portu- 
guese, by  whom  they  aro  surrounded.  Blue  eyes  and  red 
hair  are  not  uncommon  among  them.    (PigaftUa,  6.)  So- 

and  two  slaves ; 
handmen  nr  nrtl- 
born.  and  tiiose  acquired 
by  war  or  foreign  purchase.  Marriage  is  an  extremely  sim- 
ple ceremony,  a  mere  agreement  between  the  husband  and 
the  father  of  the  woman.  The  appearance  of  the  first  tooth 
la  children  is  an  important  epoch,  the  Infant  being  Uien  car- 
ried from  house  to  house,  and  gits  extorted  from  friends 
and  strangers.  For  the  rest,  they  do  not  differ  much  from 
other  negroes.  Dancing  is  a  favourite  diversion,  and  a  re- 
ligious rite ;  and,  like  other  African  people,  their  ceremonies 
ore  defiled  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Money  Is  of  several 
kinds  :  marked  cloths,  the  shell  of  n  small  fish  called  sltnbo, 
a  red  wood  brought  from  Malcmba,  and  iron,  which  last 
was  Introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  The  yenr  is  divided 
rnto  12  months,  and  the  week  into  4  days,  of  which  the  lost 
is  observed  as  a  sabbath.  ( Mat.  1.,  110,  379,  kx,  ■  Barbot, 
518;  Mrrolla,  367,  etc.;  Botediuk,  20,  btc.)  The  country 
lied  out  Into  on  Immense  number  of  liule  lordship*, 
a  magistrate  called  a  sova.  It  would  appenr 
:  is  able  to  control  the  petty  despotism  of  these 
or  they  have  neither  wealth  nor  any  other  dis- 
,  except  the  personal  respect  paid  to  them,  which  Is, 
r,  very  profound,  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other 
i.  ( Barbot.  580.)  The  religion  of  Uie  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple is  Fcticwm.  differing  in  nothing  from  tl 
J#*  Guinea  (ssc  Asuirtse)  ;  but  there  arc 
119 


clety  is  divided  Into  four  classes,  two 
the  first  two  consisting  of  nobles  and 
fleers;  the  others  of  slaves,  native  bori 


ANGORA. 

families  among  the  natives,  and  at  one  lime  Uie  Jesuits  had 

converted  nearly  Uie  whole  population,  and  established  % 
regular  form  ot  church  government.  ( PigafHta  and  Me- 
rolla,  pat tt m  ;  Barbot,  521  ;  Lebat,  ii.,  244,  ct  see.)  Bui  the 
effect  of  their  labours  has  now  nearly  vanished,  and  Uie  ne- 
groes have  relapsed  into  Uie  idolatrous  rites  of  their  an  res- 
tors.  (I)egrandpre,  \^  AT ;  Botcditck,  112.)  The  language 
is  less  barbarous,  and  more  uniform,  on  this  coast  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  Africa;  the  whole  of  Congo,  that  is  Uio 
country  between  the  Coanzn  and  Uie  Zaire,  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  same  tongue  (Mrrolla,  pas  tin  ;  Barbot,  512),  which, 
according  to  Degrandprc  (i.,  56),  is  extremely  musical  and 
flexible ;  not  particularly  sonorous,  but  very  agreeable ;  with 
a  perfect  syntax,  and  bearing  in  some  points  a  resemblance 
to  the  Latin.  He  imagines  that  this  fact  may  prove  a  guide 
to  Uie  obscure  history  of  these  countries,  may  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  owing  solely  to  the  long  intercourse  which  has  ex- 
isted between  Uie  natives  and  Uie  Christian  priests  from  Por- 
tugal and  Italy  t 

Trade,  ire.— The  Portuguese  established  a  factory  on  thisi 
coast  in  1485  ( M troll  a,  76) ;  and  their  power  has  been  con 
ntanily  extending  to  the  present  tune.  Two  of  tiicir  estab- 
lishments are  700  m.  Inland ;  but  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed 
Hint  they  possess  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  country  to 
this  extent,  Their  posts,  called  fairs,  or  faitria,  ore  little 
more  than  entrepots  for  trade ;  though  Uie  residents  exer- 
cise a  political  power  In  their  Immediate  neighbourhood. 
These  establishments  have,  it  is  said,  excited  a  spirit  of  man- 
ufacture and  commerce  among  the  negroes;  but  wc  doubt 
much  whether  Uiis  has  been  Uie  cose  In  any  considerable 
degree  ;  and  whatever  beneficial  Influence  they  might  oth 
erwlse  have  had,  has  been  countervailed  and  nullified  by 
Uie  support  given  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  the  slave 
trade.  In  fact,  Angola  has  been  for  a  lengthened  serk*  of 
years  the  great  mart  whence  slaves  have  been  obtained  for 
Brazil ;  and  Urough  their  importation  Into  Uie  latter  be  now. 
In  ap|ieararvee  at  least,  prohibited,  it  is  believed  thai  Uiejr 
are  still  conveyed  in  great  numbers  to  that  country.  Bow- 
ditch  gives  the  following  account  of  the  trade  of  Angola  in 
1803: 

Exports  from  Angola  to  Lisbon,  1803. 

■ah, 

171  Quintals  of  Ivory.  1st  quality  .  1,770.000 

77      ...       2d  quality       .      .  402,000 
41  .      3d  quality 

289  Quintals 

No  account  Is  taken  of  the  gold.  Iron,  or  other  < 
exported  ;  but  in  1804,  the  amount  of  ivory  was  I 
er,  namely.  In  gross, 

750}  Quintals   4,779,000  R 

Imports  from  Lisbon  to  Angola,  1803. 

josh, 

Provisions  18.8Wi.7n9 

Woollen  goods   87.174.ti02 

Linens   25.474.860 

Portuguese  manufacture*       .      .  3fl,r**2,655 
Drugs       .      .      .      ....  1.572.190 

manufactures      ....  240,87H,!r20 

 83.665,115 

......  45,445.090 

R.  480,789,013 

In  1804,  the  gross  Imports  amounted  to  410,128,585  Ms; 
but  In  this  there  is  no  account  of  drugs  or  Asiatic  manufic 
lures.   (Boteditck,9,tt  sta.,  146-153.) 

Anoola,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Steuben  co..  In.,  174  m  N  N.E. 
Indionopolis,  549  YV.  It  contains  a  court  hounc.  Jail,  ,vvo 
schools,  53  scholars.   Pop.  166. 

ANGORA,  or  ENGOURI.  the  ancient  Ameyra,  a  city  a! 
most  in  the  centre  of  Natolia.  near  the  N.E.  source  of  the 
Sakariah.  or  Sangaritu,  lat  40°  29"  N-  long.  XP  K  F. 
After  undergoing  various  revolutions.  It  fell  under  the  do 
minion  of  the  Romans;  and  being  embellished  and  other 
wise  favoured  by  Augustus,  the  Inhabitants  erected  to  hist 
honour  the  celebrated  Monumentum  -1*cyra*um,  n  triune 
of  white  marble,  on  the  walls  of  which  an  account  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Augustus  was  Inscribed.  The 
ruins  of  this  edifice  still  remain.    Notwithstanding  the  do 
mise  of  Its  powerful  patron,  Ancyra  continued  to  flourish 
It  was  here  that  St  Paul  preached  to  the  Galntinns;  and 
when  the  Christian  religion  spread  Itself  over  the  world,  it 
wns  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolic  fee.    It  r.-ime 
into  the  posseswiim  of  the  Turks  In  1359.   The  great  battle 
between  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazet,  or  Bayoxid.  and  the 
famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Bee,  which 
ended  in  the  tntnl  defeat  and  capture  of  the  fonner,  was 
fought  In  the  vicinity  of  Ancyra  in  1401.   It  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Natolia;  and  is  celebrated  for 
manufactures  of  *iutr-  made  of  Uie  silk  like  wool  of  the  gaaH 
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ANGOSTURA. 

Tbe  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
35,000  to  80,01)0.    We  incline  to  think  that  the  Drat 
it  nearest  the  mark.    ( Tottmtfort,  Vaf+g*  dm  L*- 
c«at  li..  p.  442.  404  ;  Ktnntir't  J*ur*ey,  p.  03,  Ate.) 

ANGOSTURA,  a  city  of  8.  America,  rep.  of  Venezuela, 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  about  340  m.  above  lut  em- 
bouchure, and  about  190  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  *en,  lot 
90  tg  10"  N„  Jong.  63°  55'  90'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1588. 
Owing  to  its  situation  in  a  fertile  country,  on  a  great  naviga- 
tor river,  and  its  command  of  n  very  extensive  inland  navi- 


ANNABERG,  ST. 


wha-h.  it  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  previously 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle*.  These,  however,  have  di- 
minished it*  commerce,  wealth,  and  population.  The  last, 
which  in  1*07  was  estimated  at  about  K500,  does  not  now, 
perhaps,  exceed  3500.  It  has  a  large  hall,  where  meetings 
of  Congress  have  been  held;  with  a  hospital  and  a  college; 
aad  U  defended  by  a  fort  ou  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Though  low,  and  subject  to  Inundation,  the  climate  m  tem- 
perate and  not  unhealthy. 

ANGOl'LEME  (an.  Icmlitma),  a  city  of  France,  dep. 
Chartntf.  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  a  plateau  elevated 
221  feet  above  the  river  Charente.  lat  45°  38'  57"  IS'.,  long. 

f  ri«"E 


walls,  with  which  the  city  was  1 
been  mostly  demolished,  and  the 


•  public  walks.  The  new  town,  built  on  a  declivity  to 
8.  of  the  old  town,  ha*  brood  straight  streets,  good 
,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are  alto  several 
suburbs,  of  which  lioumeau  Is  the  must  Important.  Its  port 
is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  Angoulenve:  cathedral 
ancient,  but  neither  large  nor  beautiful ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Ohnrente.  and  on  obelisk 
erected  in  honour  of  the  present  Duchessed'Angouleme,  the 
other  public  buildings  deserve  no  particular  notice.  The 
Plate  £  Ariel*  fai  a  fine  promenade,  and,  from  Its  elevated  pr> 
auon,  commands  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Angulenne  and 
Angnuleme  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
iloforig 


society  of 


original  jurisdiction  ;  and  has 


publishes  memoirs  once  n  month  J  a  public 
16,000  volumes ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  ; 
a  school  of  midwifery;  a  foundling  hospital,  and  various 
other  hospitals  ;  a  theatre,  ice.  It  had  also  a  royal  marine 
school,  the  buildings  oT  which  are  on  a  large  scale :  this  in 
tnmtran  was.  however,  closed  in  1830;  but  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  re- opened.  Angoultme  Is  celebrated  for  the 
extensive  paper  manufactures  in  its  vicinity:  it  has  also  fab- 
rics of  serges  and  coarse  stuffs,  and  earthenware ;  with  ex- 
tensive distilleries,  which  produce  excellent  brandy ;  tanne- 
ries, a  cannon  foundry,  a  manufactory  of  arms,  a  sugar  re- 
Iherv  fcc  The  fitis  d*  perdriz  aux  trvjfet  d'Angomlime 
are  sent  to  all  pans  of  Europe. 

is  very  ancient,  being  noticed  by  Ausonlus, 
In  the  3d  century.  Balzac  was  a  native  of 
i  and  so  also  was  the  detestable  regicide.  Ravnillae, 
the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  rains  of 
the  famous  abbey  de  U  Courtnnr.  founded  in  1122,  long  the 
ornament  of  the  Angoumoi*.  This  venerable  and  magnifi- 
cent struct  are,  after  escaping  the  revolutionary  phrensy,  was 
demolished  in  1808.  The  fountain  of  Tronvc,  n  few  miles 
fr  .ru  Ingo  ileme,  is,  nc*t  to  that  of  Vaucluse,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  France.   ( Hugo.  Franc t  Pi ttor..  art  Ckarmtt,  4tc.) 

ANGOUMOIS.  the  name  of  a  district  in  France  previous- 
ly to  the  resolution,  nearly  but  not  exactly  coinciding  with 
the  dep.  Charente.  It  formed.  In  connexion  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Saintonge,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which  France 


of  the  Island  of 
the  capital  of  the  archipelago, 
governor,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay 
lat  38°  38-  33"  N .,  long.  27°  12"  33"  W.  Pop.  va- 
ly  estimated  at  from  10.000  to  15,000.  It  is  beautifully 
•rtuated  on  a  hill,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  house*,  generally  of  three 
xvs-ies.  though  gloomy,  are  well  built  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  but  tlie  streets,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are 
notwithstanding  excessively  filthy.  There  are  a  greal  num- 
'jer  of  churches,  and  it  formerly  also  hod  various  monaste- 
ries and  convents;  but  the  latter  have  been  dissolved,  and 
tV  s.il  J.-.j»s  upplied  to  other  uses.  A-  a  port.  Angrn  has 
nothing  to  boost  of:  it  is  open  to  nil  winds  from  the  8.S.  W. 
by  the  8.  to  the  B.  The  swell  from  the  8.W.  In  particular, 

,  s.  •-  r...,;rl  iii, .tint  HiagU,  M  the  \V.  -uU-  a]  the  bav. 

In  the  bad  weather  months,  large  veswls 
In  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  abreast  of  St  Antonio,  in 
1  30  fathoms,  to  he  ready  instantly  to  put  to  sea  in  the 
of  storm  setting  in.  the  coast  affording  no  shelter. 

the  W.  by  the  citadel  nt  the  foot 


fort  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  i 
|  m.    (£•*•"«  JitTt;  p.  810; 
for  Us  .  It- a«ttc,  p.  230.) 

Anoka,  a  sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Rio  Janeiro,  bean 
8.W.,  distant  78  m.  from  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  port 
admits  large  ships;  it  is  fortified  by  two  redoubts,  and  has 
some  commerce. 

ANGUILLA,  or  SNAKE  ISLAND,  an  colled  from  its 
tortuous  figure,  an  island  belonging  in  the  British  In  the  W. 
Indies,  being  the  most  northerly  of  the  Carribbee  islands, 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  8t.  Murium :  lat 
18°  eT  N.,  long.  63°  19/  £.  It  Is  from  85  lo  30  m.  in 
by  about  6  m.  in  breadth.  Pop,  about  [ 
9400  are  Mocks.  Surface  flat;  soil  chalky,  and  not  very 
productive :  and  there  is  a  deficiency  both  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter ;  climate  healthy.  By  far  the  largest  portion  Is  unculti- 
vated. It  pre  Minces  some  sugar  and  cotton,  with  maize  and 
provisions  of  various  kinds.  A  aalt  lake  In  the  middle  of 
the  island  furnishes  (or  at  all  events  did  furnish)  a  consid- 
erable supply  of  salt  It  has  no  good  harbour.  The  town, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  stands  near  the  N.B.  extremity  of 
the  island.  The  colonists  elect  their  chief  magistrate,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  our  governor  of  Antigua.  ( r 
ed.  1819 ;  and  Official  Return:) 


AKomtt*  one  of  the  llrilmiiia  islands,  about  20  m  Ions, 
and  5  broad  ;  lat  23°  36'  N.,  long.  79°  Of  W  "  * 

ANOITILI.ARA.  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  Adlge, 
23  m.  8.  Pndua.  Pop.  2300.  This  also  Is  the  name  of  a 
town  of  nearly  espial  size  in  the  Papal  slates,  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  lake  Bracciano,  16  m.  WW.  Rome. 

ANGUS,  see  FonrAB. 

AN II  ALT,  a  country  of  Germany,  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Prussian  dominions,  having  Brandenburg  on  the  .V. 
Prussian  Saxony  on  the  E.  and  8.,  the  county  of  Mansfeldt 
on  the  S.W.,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  clrc.  of  Mag- 
deburg on  the  N.W.  Its  greatest  length  is  60  m.,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  IS  lo  16.  Principal  river  the  Elbe,  by 
which  it  Is  intersected.  Area,  1018  sq.  m.  Pop.  146,233 
wily  flat  and  hi  wry  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It 


is  divided  into  tho  three  duchies  of  Anhalt-Bemburg  having 
an  area  of  330  sq.  m.,  and  a  pup.  (in  1833)  of  45,135;  An- 
hatt  Cwthen,  area  318  sq.  m.,  pop.  (in  1833)  40,153  ;  and  An- 
hall  Dessau,  area  3604  sq.  m.,  pop.  (in  1837)  60.945.  The 
consent  of  the  states  is  necessary  to  the  Impo-ldon  of  any 
new  tax.  Inhnb.  mostly  Protestants  and  very  industrious. 
The  entire  principality  furnishes  1224  men  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation.  Principal  towns,  Dessau,  Zerbst,  Coo- 
then,  nnd  Bernburg. 

ANHOLT,  a  small  Danish  Island  In  the  Cattegnt,  nearly 
halfway  between  I<esnoe  and  Zealand.  A  light-house,  hav- 
ing the  lantern  rt.-vated  112  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
has  been  erected  on  its  most  easterly  promontory'!  in  lat  56* 
44'  90"  N..  long.  11°  38*  51"  E. 

ANIANE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilerault,  cap.  cant,  16 

ssn     W     ft  •>   XT  IsuIUp         fl  tas-"_fl 

m.  v*  .  r>y  i> .  MfinijuMirr,    i  mj>.  jmu. 
ANIMALLY  or  ANIMALAYA,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 

rv.  Coimbctoor,  on  the  Aliroa,  lat.  10°  31'  N.,  long.  77°  Y 
In  1800  it  contained  400  houses. 
ANJAR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Catch,  cap.  district 
of  same  name,  ceded  in  1816  to  tho  British,  near  the  N.E. 
shore  of  the  gulf,  lat  23°  3*  N.,  long.  70°  11'  E.  It  is  forti- 
fied, but  not  strongly.  In  1819  nearly  half  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  but  only  165  persons  lost  their 
lives.  The  pop.  was  estimated  in  the  following  year  at 
10,000.    ( Hamilton'*  R.  I.  (lazctUrr.) 

ANJENGO,  a  sea  port  town  of  8.  Hindostan,  prov.  Tra- 
vancore,  18  m.  N.N.W.  cape  Comorin,  lat  8°  37'  N.,  long. 
76u  sy  E.  The  E,  I.  company  had  a  factory  here  from  1684 
to  1813,  when  it  was  abolished.  The  best  coir  cables  on  the 
Malabar  coast  ore  made  here  and  at  Cochin ;  and  pepper, 
coarse  piece  goods,  drugs,  fce.,  arc  exported. 

ANJOU,  an  nneient  prov.  and  gov.  of  France,  now  dis- 
tributed r.mong  the  depts.  of  Maine  et  Loire,  lxdre  Inferi- 
cure.  Vendee,  Indre  et  Loire,  Sarthe,  Hie  et  Vllaine,  May  en 
ne,  and  Deux  Sevres. 

ANKLAM,  a  town  of  the  Pnisstnn  states,  prov.  Pome- 
rani  a,  cap.  eirc.  on  tho  navigable  river  Peene,  about  7  m 
from  where  it  fills  into  the  strait  separating  tlie  Isle  of  Uoe- 
dom  from  the  continent  Pop.  7000.  It  was  founded  In 
1188;  has  a  college  and  three  hospitals,  with  manufactures 
of  cloth,  linen,  fee.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
ship-building  and  shipping. 
ANKOBKR,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  cop.  prov.  Efat 
ANKOI.  or  ANDKHO,  n  town  of  Bokhara,  75  m.  W. 
Balkh.  lat.  36°  48"  N,  long.  69°  E.  Mayr-ndortT says  that  it 
has  nearly  4000  houses,  which  w  ould  infer  a  pop.  of  at  least 
from  95.000  to  30,000,  consisting  principally  of  Arabs.  A 
small  river  flows  past  the  town ;  but  as  it  dries  In  summer, 
the  Inhab.  are  obliged  to  supply  themselves  with  water  from 
wells.    ( Voytigt  a  Boukkara,  p.  143.) 

ANNABKKG  (ST.).  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle  Erzgebirge, 
8  m.  S.W.  Maricnburg.   Pop.  5500.    It  hi  well  built  has 
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three  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  gymnasium,  with  man- 
ufactures of  lace  and  ribands.  In  iu  vicinity  are  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  cobalt,  and  silver. 

ANNAH,  a  town  of  Aslntic Turkey,  cap.  Banjiac k,  on  tbe 
Euphrates,  160  in.  N.W.  Bagdad,  laL  34J  10  .V.  long.  41° 
47  E.  It  in  finely  situated  on  the  route  of  the  caravans  that 
cross  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia.  It  was  surprised  in  leoT 
by  the  Wahabttes,  who,  after  committing  all  aorta  of  excess 
es,  set  it  on  fire.  The  pop.  does  not  probably  exceed  from 
3000  to  4000.   The  environs  are  very  fertile. 

ANN  AMABOK,  a  sea  port  town  on  iho  Gold  coast  of  Af- 
rica, formerly  prov.  FanrJ,  empire  of  tho  Ashantees,  laL  5° 
S  V  long.  10  15'  K  .  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  slave*, 
it  was  burned  by  the  Ashantees  in  1808.  Pop.  probably 
from  3000  to  4000. 

ANNAMOOKO.one  of  the  Friendly  Islands  (which  see). 

ANNAN,  a  borough,  sea-port,  m.  town,  and  p.  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Dumfries.  The  town  k  situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river  Annan,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  line  bridge  of 
ihree  arches  erected  In  1824,  about  H  ui.  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Solway  frith,  67  m.  8.  Edinburgh,  l'.ip. 
5033.  It  is  clean,  well  built,  neat  and  thriving  ;  hay  a  hand- 
some new  church  and  spire;  a  good  natural  harbour,  which 
has  been  much  improved  by  an  embankment  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Irving  of  Newton  ;  and  on  ncadeiny  well 
attended.  There  Is  here  a  cotton  manufactory,  which,  in 
1837,  employed  from  I  -M  to  140  hands.  Ship-building  in  also 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  the  principal  trade 
of  the  town  consist*  In  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams  for 
the  Newcastle  and  I«ondon  markets;  and  in  the  *hiL 
of  corn,  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  by  steam,  for  Liverpool.  In 
1837  there  belonged  to  the  town  thirty-four  vessels,  of  the 
burden  of  1039  tons.  Annan  unites  with  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Lochmabcn,  and  Sanquhar,  In  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  the  H.of  C.  £10  house*  in  1831,  153;  constituency 
in  1837, 179.  ( Boundary  Htptrt,  p.  137 ;  JvVss  SUluliud  .ic. 
of  Scotland,  art.  jlnnan.) 

Ahnam,  the  river  on  which  the  above  town  is  built.  It 
rises  on  the  8.  side  of  Hartfell,  a  mountain  on  the  confines 
of  tbe  cos.  Dumfries  and  Peebles,  near  Mortal,  and  after 
pursuing  a  S.  course  of  about  36  m.  in  a  direct  line,  unites 
with  the  Solway  frith,  I  )  in.  below  Annan,  to  which  It  Is 
navigable.  It  has  ueur  its  mouth  salmon  fisheries,  which 
lot,  in  1837,  for  about  £550  a-year. 

ANNANDALE,  the  name  given  to  the  valley  or  tow 
grounds  traversed  lengthwise  by  the  river  Annan. 

ANNAPOMS.  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  8.  aide  of 
liie  river  of  the  same  name,  near  where  it  falls  into  It* 
awlunry  or  basin,  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  Int. 
44°  4?'  N„  long.  65°  50"  W.  Tbe  harbour  is  spacious  and 
secure.  This  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  In  N.  Amer- 
ica, having  been  founded  in  1604.  It  was  called  Fort  Royal 
by  the  French  j  but,  on  their  ceding  the  prov.  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  received  its  present  name  in 
honour  of  her  Majesty.  Notwithstanding  it  was  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  till  tbe  foundation  of  Halifax  in  1750,  and  iu  fine 
harbour,  it  never  attained  u>  any  considerable  magnitude. 
At  present  It  does  not  contain  above  fifty  or  sixty  houses, 
shops.  Ate.,  and  the  fortifications  and  government  buildings 
are  going  to  ruin.    (M'Ortfvr't  Britiik  America,  U  p.  3(30.) 

Anm&folih,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Anne  Arundel 
eo.  and  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  is  situated  on  the  W.  aide 
of  the  Severn,  2  m.  from  it*  entrance  into  Chesapeake  bay, 
98  8.8.  E.  Baltimore,  40  E.N.E.  W.  It  was  established  as 
the  seat  of  government  in  Md.  in  1609.  Pop.  1830,2623; 
1840,  2792.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  diverging 
from  the  state  house  and  the  Episcopal  church.  The  stale- 
house  is  a  venerable  and  handsome  building,  in  which  the 
American  congress,  during  the  revolutionrny  war,  held  some 
of  Its  sessions,  and  In  the  senate  chamber  of  which  Wash- 
ington resigned  his  commission  at  its  close.  A  state  li- 
brary' kept  in  it  contains  10,000  vols.  It  contains  also  the 
county  buildings  and  two  churches,  one  Episcopal  and  one 
Methodist,  a  market  house,  bank,  forty  atotea,  two  printing- 
office*,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  five  ocademie*,  97 stu- 
dents, throe  schools,  181  scholars,  and  about  300  dwellings. 
St.  John's  college,  a  branch  of  the  university  of  Maryland, 
is  located  here.  It  was  founded  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  became  extinct,  and  has  been  resuscitated  under  a  differ- 
ent direction.  It  has  a  president,  five  profeasnrs,  or  other  In- 
structors, 27  students,  120  alumni,  and  4OU0  vols.  In  its  II 
braries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  23d  of  February. 
There  is  another  branch  of  the  university  at  Chester,  on 

*  ann'arboS  p.  v.  cap.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  40  m. 
W.  by  8.  Detroit,  526  W.,  situated  on  elevated  ground  on 
the  W.  side  of  Huron  r.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
tains a  court-bouae,  jail,  a  bank,  four  churches,  one  Presby- 
terian, one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Universalis, 
twenty-seven  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw-mill,  one 
woollen  factory,  one  ln>n  foundrv,  two  printing-offices,  two 
weekly  newspapers    The  University  of  Michigan  is  kv 
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cated  here,  and  the  academical  branch  has  70 
the  t.,  besides  the  above,  are  two  di«tillerie 
one  fiouring-mlll,  and  four  saw-mills. 

ANNE  ARUNDEL  county,  Mil  situated  in  the 
part  of  the  slate,  and  contains  720  so.  m.  Bounded  E.  by 
Chesapeake  bay.  Patapsco  r.  bounds  it  on  the  .V.  and  Pa- 
tuxent  r.  on  the  8.W.  It  contained  in  1840,  13,854  neat  cas- 
tle, 18,189  sheep,  31,741  rwtne,  and  produced  206,143  bush- 
els of  wheat,  96,179  of  rye,  266,132  of  oats.  It  had  137 
stores,  two  fill  ling-mills,  two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton 
factories  with  400  spindles,  four  furnaces,  five  flourinc  mills, 
thirty  three  gnst-imlls  sixteen  saw-mills,  three  printing-of- 
fices, one  weekly  and  two  scmi-wockly  newspapers,  one  col- 
lege. 35  students,  thirteen  academies,  242  students,  thirty-two 
schools,  1018  scholars.  Pop.,  whites,  14,630,  slaves  9819. 
free  coloured  5083;  total,  29,532.   Capital,  Annapolis. 

ANNECV,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  cap.  j 
Genevois,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  I 
name,  22  m.  8.  Geneva.  Pop.  5700.  It  is  pleasantly  eitua 
among  lulls  and  mountain*;  and  is  thriving  and  industrious, 
having  establishments  for  the  spinning  ol  cotton  and  silk, 
witli  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  gloss,  vitriol,  straw 
hat*,  while  iron  and  steel,  fee.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  I 
and  is  very  ancient. 

ANNET,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  about  I  m.  I 
of  St.  Agnes. 

ANNONAY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  being, 
though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal  town  of  the  dep.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Cance  and  the  Deume,  7  m.  from  the 
Rhone.  Pop.  7689.  It  is  a  thriving,  improving  town,  agree- 
ably situated  on  tho  elevated  uneven  ground  between  the 
two  rivers,  with  surburbs  on  Uie  opposite  banks  ;  being  well, 
though  irregularly  built.  The  only  public  building  worth 
notice,  Is  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  sjrunaut 
Montgolfier,  a  native  of  the  place.  Annonny  is  princi- 
pally rhsiinguished  by  Its  manufactures,  particularly  by 
that  of  paper,  long  reckoned  the  beat  in  France ;  and  bence 
the  recommendation,  so  frequently  seen  In  French  cata- 
logue-, of  books  being  printed  on  paptrr  Jin  d'.inncmaf 
(see  Abdbchx.)  It  has  also  manufactures  of  cloth,  wool 
len  stockings,  and  gloves ;  establishments  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton  and  silk,  part  of  the  latter  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
quality,  being  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  tulles  and 


blondes;  with  dye-works,  tanneries,  4tc. 
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prietor of  a  large  nursery  ;  and  In  its  vicinity  is  the  first  sus- 
pension bridge  constructed  in  France. 

ANNSVILLE,  t.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  25  m.  N.W.  Utiea, 
118  in.  N.W.  Albany.  It  contains  two  store*,  one  woollen 
factory,  one  grist-mill,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  furnace,  thress 
tanneries,  twelve  schools,  519  scholars.   Pop.  1765. 

ANNVILLE,  p.  i.,  Lebanon  co..  Pa.,  19  m.  E.  Harris 
burg.  129  W.   Watered  by  Swatara  cr.  and  iu  branches. 
It  contain*  eleven  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory eight  grist  mills,  five  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  distil- 
lery, six  schools,  194  scholars.    Pop.  2949. 

ANOP8HEHR,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Agra,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Ganges,  68  m.  E.8.E.  Delhi,  Int.  28°  37  N-, 
long.  7rP  8*  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  mud  wall,  and 
is  thickly  Inhabited.    [Hamilton's  E.  I.  Uautlttr.) 

ANSON,  county,  N.  C  situated  In  the  8.  part  of  tbe 
state,  and  contains  760  sq.  m.  Yadkin  r.  bounds  it  on  the 
E.  and  Rocky  r.  on  the  N.,  by  branches  of  which  it  is 
drained.  It  contained  in  1840,  15.461  neat  cattle.  10,401 
sheep,  28,492  swine,  and  produced  39,991  bushels  of  wheat, 
416,102  of  Indian  corn,  9,078,659  pounds  of  cotton,  and  had 
seventeen  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  thirty  grist-mills,  thir- 
teen saw  mills,  twenty  one  distilleries,  seven  a< 
students.  Pop.,  whiles  9633,  slave*  5304.  free  < 
total.  15.077.   Capital.  Wndesborrmgti. 

ANSPACH.  or  AN8BACH.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cap.  clrc 
Rezat,  on  the  Rezat,  34  m.  8.W.  by  W.  Nurcmhurg.  lai.  49° 
14'  30"  N  ,  long.  10°  30*  15"  E.  Pop.  16,500.  It  Is  surround 
ed  by  walls,  and  has  four  gates;  is  the  scat  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  and  of  a  court  of  appeal.  The  objecu 
most  deserving  of  attention  are  the  castle  and  gardens  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Margraves  of  Anspnch ;  the  church 
of  Bt.  John,  with  the  tombs  of  the  princes.  It  has  n  gym 
noftium,  a  hospital,  nn  orphan  hospital,  a  library  of  Hi,  000 
vols.,  with  a  cabinet  of  medals,  4w. ;  nnd  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  slufls,  earthenware,  white  lead,  and 
playing  cards. 

ANSTRirTHER  (EASTER  and  WESTER),  two  to- 
considerable  royal  burghs  and  sea  ports  of  Scotland,  co. 
Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  of  both 
boroughs,  with  their  parishes,  in  1831, 1437 ;  Pari,  const,  la 
1837,  63.  They  unite  with  Croil.  Pittcnwcem,  and  Killrea- 
ny,  in  returning  a  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

ANT  A  LOW,  a  considerable  town  of  Abyssinia,  cap. 
prov.  Endcrto,  85  in.  8.8.E.  Axum.  Pop.  probably  about 
6000. 

ANTEQUERA,  a  Inrge  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  30  m. 
N.N.W.  Malaga,  lac  37*  V  N..  long.  4°  3?  W.   Pop.  2a  150 
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ll  m  built  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain ;  hu  an  old 
easUe  bum  by  the  Mount,  several  cborchea  and  convents, 
wlU.  establishments  for  the  .pinning  of  «U  and  cotton,  and 
fabric*  of  paper,  morocco  leather,  and  soap.  There  are  In 
it*  uesjhhourhood  qunmes  of  marble  of  different  colours, 
and  platter,  a  salt  lake,  and  a  mineral  spring,  ll  was  taken 
b>  wauli  from  the  Moor*  by  Ferdinand,  afterwards  king 
of  Arrason,  in  1410. 

ANTES,  p.  L,  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.,  110  m.  W.N.W.  Har- 
nstvurg.  I7i  W.  It  contains  four  stores,  four  grist-mills, 
thui) -t  ight  saw -mills,  one  furnace,  eight  schools,  500  schol- 
ar*.   Pup.  £154. 

ANTHEME  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  A  ace,  8  m.  K.  AmberL   Pop.  3901. 

ANTHONY  (ST.),  PALLS  OF,  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  'J«W  miles  above  its  entmnce  into  the  gulf  of  Met 
k,k  in  543  IS'  N.  laL,  83P  40*  W.  long.    The  rtver  Is  627 

id  209  yards  below.  An  island 
1a,  The  pcr|«ndicular  full  is 
17  feet  high,  with  58  feet  more  of  a  rapid  below,  so  that 
the  fall  ii..m  some  distance  below  appears  higher  than  It  is. 
When  the  river  is  high,  its  presents  a  grand  appearance,  and 
a  beautiful  rainbow  is  formed  In  the  rising  spray.  The 
country  around  U  highly  picturesque.  The  falls  are  passed 
Uy  a  pirtage  2»iO  rods  long. 

Awthoxy.  .^t.j.  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  S.  America,  Ar- 
gruiiLWf  republic,  being  tlie  S.  eitremily  of  the  estuary  of 
tie  La  Plata.  laL  30°  15'  19"  BH  long.  MP  3T  W. 

ANTIBKS  'an.  .intipoliM),  a  sea-port  town  of  France, 
dep.  Var,  cap.  cant  on  the  Mediterranean,  22  m.  E.N.K. 
Frejua,  laL  43»  34'  40"  N..  long.  7°  T  50"  E.   Pop,  5030. 

•Ulion  on  the  side  of  luly,  Antibeals 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  com 
I  of  navigation.   The  port,  which  is 

le  projecting  from  the  town.  Uie  distance  from  its  cx- 
i<>  the  point  on  which  fort  Carre  is  built  being  only 
about  150  fathoms.  In  most  parts  the  port  la  shallow ;  but 
within  and  near  the  mole  there  are  from  15  to  18  feet 
The  inhabitant*  are  principally  employed  In  tli 
curing  of  sardines  and  anchovies. 

Ann  lie*  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by  a  coleoy 
from  Marseilles,  340  years  B.C.  It  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  fortified  and  embel- 
lished. Having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  it  continued  in  a  compiiraitvely 
neglected  state,  till  it  was  again  fortified  by  Francis  I.  and 
llenry  IV.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  English 
and  Imperial!**  in  1748.    (Hugo,  Francs  Fitter*****,  art. 


,  a  large  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  8l  Law 
note,  between  49°  and  59°  N.  laL,  and  61°  43*  and  54°  35* 
W.  longitude.  It  has  an  unfavourable  soil,  is  without  a 
Bogie  good  harbour,  and  Is  uninhabited,  with  the  exception 
of  the  attendants  on  the  light-houses,  one  of  which  has 
keen  erected  on  its  E.  point  Bnd  another  either  has  been  or 
is  about  to  be  erected  on  its  W.  eitremily. 

ANTIGUA,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the 
West  Indie*,  being  one  of  those  denominated  the  Windward 
blonds.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  Xaymaen,  but  Colum- 
ksis  gave  it  the  name  of  Wan  la  Maria  de  In  Antigua.  It  m 
about  45  m.  N.E.  Montserwt  and  40  m.  N.  Guadnloupe.  It 
is  oval  shaped,  being  30  m.  in  It*  greatest  length,  nnd  con 
tain*  about  108  sq.  m..  or  nearly  70,001)  acres.  The  poo.  has 
1  since  1774.  when  it  had  2500  whites,  and  37.808 
In  1837  the  people  of  colour  and  whites  together 
[8000;  and  the  black*,  all  of  whom  were 
chswd  In  1834.  about  33,000.  It  has  little  of  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  the 
greatest  elevation  being  only  1910  feet.  On  approaching  It 
from  the  sea,  instead  of  mountain*  clothed  with  rich  foliage 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  a  barren  rugged  coast,  almost  des- 
titulc  of  verdure,  presents  itself.  A  few  miles,  however, 
from  the  shore,  uie  prospect  is  more  pleasing,  the  country 
being  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale ;  nnd  when 
•of  parched  by  the  droughts  to  which  It  hi  subject,  green 
'  i  of  cane,  clumps  of  feathery  bamboos,  flowers  of  dag- 
brtllianey,  and  verdant  cliffs  hung  v 
of  hitertnipieal  plants,  enchant  th 

"  .  nor  river,  and  but  a  fV-w  scanty 
Rain  water,  preserved  in  tanks.  Is 
I  it  is  found  partleiilariy  light  and  pleasant  to 
The  soil  In  the  high  lands  i«  n  reddish  clay  on 
•  substratum  of  marl;  that  In  the  low  lands  n  rich  dark 
mould  oa  a  substratum  of  clay.  The  climate  Is  remarkable 
for  its  want  of  moisture,  though  the  average  fall  of  rain  be 
45  Inches.  The  dew  hi  •canty,  and  the  rainy  season  very 
ascertain,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  to  extend  from  June 
so  the  end  of  the  year.  The  alternation*  of  temperature  nrs 
very  slight  the  thermometer  seldom  ranging  more  than  4° 
m  94  hours.  The  deaths  among  the  white  troops  far  the 
last  90  yean  according  to  Captain  Tulloch's  tables,  was 


40-6  per  1000  of  mean  strength.   Among  the 


98-9.  The  sugar  cane  la  the  principal  a 
but  sufficient  ground  provisions  are  also 
able  seasons  far  the  supply  of  Uie  Intra 


black  troops, 

of  cultivation; 
"  in  favour- 
The  crops 

vary  considerably.  In  the  years  1770,  1773,  1778,  there 
was  no  produce  of  any  kind,  the  cones  and  ground  provis- 
ions being  destroyed  by  drought  and  Uie  inhabitants  would 
have  perished,  but  lor  Uie  importation  of  flour  and  corn- 
meal  from  America.  The  total  value  of  Imports  In  183} 
I  was  X'170,334  »ttr..  uie  principal  of  which  were  grain,  meal, 
and  flour,  cotton  manufactures,  linens,  woollens,  and  Ash. 
In  1834,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  XI 76,076.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  fulling  off  In 
the  exports  of  produce  from  Antigua  since  1834,  In  const 
quence,  partly,  perhaps,  of  deficient  harvests,  but  more,  as 
we  apprehend,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The 
principal  Imports  into  the  Untied  Kingdom  from  Antigua  i 


7M45  gals. 


-  257*1 77  i 
35  —  174^18  — 
38  —  135,489  — 
37—  62.170  —  11.538  —  96.993  — 
The  shipping  entered  Inwards  in  1833,  was  33,054  tons,  em 
ploying  2370  men ;  outwards,  32,002  tons,  nnd  2183  men. 
The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  governor,  a  council  of  19, 
and  an  assembly  of  25  members.  The  courts  of  equity  and 
law  arc  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  governor  for  the 
Ume  being  acts  as  chancellor  of  the  court  of  equity,  and 
minors  have  a  right  of  appeal  from  his  decrees  to  the  king 
in  council,  on  giving  security  for  costs.  The  militia  consists 
of  89  officers,  and  993  rank  nnd  file.  There  are  ten  public 
or  free  school*,  and  four  private,  fifteen  Infant  »nd  many 
Sunday  schools,  giving  instruction,  in  all.  to  nearly  lot*) 
children.  The  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people 
differ  in  no  degree  from  those  of  the  other  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  revenue,  in  1831,  was  X10,<CJ7,  the  expendi- 
ture XI 5,708,  The  island  contains  six  towns  and  villages, 
viz.,  Sl  John's,  Parham,  Falmouth,  Willougbby  Bay,  Old 
Rood,  and  James  Fort.  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on  the  Sl.W. 
side  of  the  island,  laL  18°  22  N.,  long.  04°  42"  W.,  is  regu- 
larly built,  partly  on  a  high  rock,  connected  wlUi  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway,  which  Is,  however,  submerged  at  high 
water.  In  the  harbour  there  fai  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
merchant  vessels,  and  perfect  security  in  all  winds.  Eng- 
lish Hnrhour,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  Is,  however,  Uie 
best  harbour  In  Antigua,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  uie  beat  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  has  water  for  ships  of  any  shte,  and  is 
well  sheltered  in  all  weathers.  It  has  a  dock  yard,  a  naval 
hospital,  nnd  ex'ery  convenience  for  careening  and  reiialring 
ships.  (Hl»nt'»  Amrritan  JVarijraVr.  p.  UK  ]  Antigua  B 
the  oldest  W.  I.  colony,  after  St.  Kill's  and  Bnrbndoes,  in 
possession  of  the  English,  having  been  acquired  in  1633.  Its 
planters  have  been  remarkable  for  their  leniency  to  uie 
slaves,  who  were  finally  enfranchised  in  1831.  The  amount 
swarded  to  Antigua  out  of  Uie  X20.000.000  granted  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  was  X4SS,86ti  7/.  0{J.,  those  of  An- 
guilln  included.  The  average  value  of  each  slave  was 
reckoned  nt  X14  12».  3d.  ( F4tc«rtT»  ;  Pari.  Paftrt,  ire.) 
ANTILLES,  see  Wxrr  Indies. 

ANTIOCH  (vulg.  JtmUkia)  (Antwck),  properly  AnUo- 
ehela.  (Avneyrut),  a  famous  dry  of  Syria,  and  once  the  res- 
idence of  lis  sovereigns,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Aaw.y 
(Oreafrs),  20  in.  above  its  mouth  ;  52  m.  E.  Aleppo,  and  29 
m.  8.  Iskcnderoun,  in  laL  30°  12*  N..  long.  36°  15'  E.  The 
population,  which  at  its  most  flourishing  epoch  probably 
amounted  to  400.000,  Is  now  reduced  to  from  6000  to  10,000. 
of  whom  about  a  tenth  part  may  be  Christians,  and  about 
the  same  pro|tortirm  Jews. 

Modem  Antioch  docs  not  cover  more  than  a  sixth  pan  of 
the  area  of  Uie  ancient  city,  Uie  walls  of  which,  though  ru- 
inous, mar  still  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  their  whole 
clrcuiL  The  Rab-Boulous  (Gate  of  SL  Paul),  Uie  entrance 
from  the  K..  is  now  J  m.  from  the  nearest  houses ;  and,  in 
every  other  direction  except  the  \\\,  the  buildings  have  sim- 
ilarly receded  from  Uieir  old  limits.  Volncy  describes  it  as 
a  wretched  collection  of  huts,  built  of  mud  and  straw,  with 


houses  are  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  small,  but  neatly  built 
of  hewn  stone."  But  though  this  be  the  case  with  some  of 
them,  the  majority  are  constructed  of  slight  raatrrtnls;  and, 
unlike  the  houses  of  other  Syrian  or  rather  Eastern  towns, 
have  sloping  roofs  covered  with  thin  tiles.  There  are  ten 
or  twelve  mean  nnd  unimportant  mosques,  with  low  mina- 
rets ;  but  In  this  city,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  Christian- 
ity, there  is  not  at  present  a  single  Christian  church !  The 
baths  and  bazar*  are  numerous,  but  neither  exhibit  any- 
thing remarkable.  It  hot  manufactures  of  coarse  | lottery, 
cotton  stuff*,  leather.  He.;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
habitants are  engaged  in  the 

i  or  ■"•. 
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All  trace*  of  lu  famous  theatre*  »»  circus,  and  It* 
nifieent  bath*,  have  Irretrievably  perished.  For  about  *  ra. 
en  the  R.  of  the  town,  a  part  of  the  ancient  pavement  still 
I  on  the  8.  are  the  ruln»  of  an  aqueduct,  which 


exist* ;  and 

conveyed  a  supply  of  water  from  the  fool  of  the  Djebcl  Ok. 
rah  (an.  Alt.  Cattiut).  The  old  walla  are,  however.  Inter 
esting  monument!.  The  situation  of  the  ancient  city  was 
most  delightful.  It  occupied  the  summit*  and  dopes  of  two 
considerable  hill*,  and  the  plain  between  them  and  the 
liver.  Over  these  hilla  and  nemos  this  plain,  the  walls 
were  built  nearly  in  a  rectangular  form.  tnrlosinK  a  space 
of  several  m.  in  circumference.  Tbcy  arc  of  various  ugea. 
pnrt  being,  apparently,  as  old  a*  the  Aral  foundation  of  the 
town,  part  referable  to  the  a*ra  of  Roman  power,  and  part 
the  work  of  the  crusaders.  They  are  carried  over  the  beds 
of  mountain  torrents,  and  down  the  sides  of  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipices,  filling  up  the  intervening  gorges  and  ra- 
vine*, so  that  they  vary  from  30  or  30  feet  in  height  to  up- 
wards of  70.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  walls  in  also  the 
most  perfect;  it  stand*  upon  a  rock,  and,  having  been  ori 
ginally  well  built,  has  resisted  the  influence  of  time  and  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes.   There  are  two  bridges,  one  of  five 
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arches  with  piers,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  across  a  ravine ; 
and  one  of  inferior  dimensions,  across  the  Orontes.    In  the 


i  to  the  8.E.  of  the  town  are 
ous  excavations,  apparently  intended  for  cemeteries 
comb-  some  of  which  are  now  used  as  places  of  worship 
by  the  Christian  population. 

The  ancient  Syrian  name  of  Antioch  is  said  to  have  been 
Riblath ;  but  being  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Belcucus  Ni- 
cator,  he  gave  It,  B.C.  301,  after  his  father,  the  name  of  An- 
tioch. It  becniue  at  once  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  continued  for  nearly  -J  centuries  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  monarch*  of  the  Seleuceldnn  dy- 
narty.  About  65  year*  B.C.,  the  conquest*  of  Pompey 
brought  Antioch,  with  the  whole  of  Syria,  under  ilie  con- 
trol of  Rome.  At  this  rra  it  corudrtcd  of  four  distinct 
,  each  having  separate  fortifications,  the  whole  being 

Tctrapolis.  Under  ihe  Romans,  Antioch  continued 
to  advance  In  importance :  it  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  fre- 
quent i  Tsort  of  the  emperors,  and  the  most  celebrated  town 
of  the  empire  (the  capital  only  excepted)  for  the  amuse- 
ment* of  the  circu*  and  the  theatre.  It  ii»  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines 
Of  which  were  planted  in  it  by  Paul  and  Ham  abas ;  and  in 
It,  also,  the  term  Christian  had  it*  origin  as  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation. (Acta,  xl.  36).  It  ha*  suffered  severely  on  many 
occasion*  from  earthquakes.  One  of  the  mot  celebrated 
and  disastrous  of  these  calamities  occurred  A.P.  115.  The 
emperor  Trajan,  who  had  just  concluded  his  victorious  Par- 
sign,  being  then  in  the  city,  it  wa»  crowded  with 
stranger*  from  all  pan*  of  Uic  ancient  world, 
i  are  said  to  have  continued  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod, and  to  have  been  most  severe;  the  emperor  himself 
narrowly  escaped  with  some  bruise-,  and  many  thousands 
of  individuals  were  buried  in  Uie  ruina  of  the  city,  {An- 
tirut  (fairer.  Mitt.,  xv,  138.  8vo  ed.)  It  again  suffered  se- 
verely from  similar  catastrophe*  in  the  year*  W0.  394,  306, 
458,  536.  and  588;  the  last  destroying,  It  i*  said  (but  such 
statement*  nre  almost  always  much  exaggerated),  above 
OWN*)  |x  rxons.  Notwithstanding  these  repented  infliction.", 
and  It*  devastation  by  Chosroe*  the  Persian  In  548,  It  revived 
again  and  again,  and  continued  to  be  the  "  Queen  of  the 
East."  and  a  place  of  great  importance,  till  638,  when  It 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Saracen*.  In  1008  it  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian principality  till  1309,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Egyp- 
tian sultan,  bv  whom  it  was  partially  demolished.  It  was 
added  to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  Solim  I.,  in  1516;  but  It* 
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urtitnee  had  already  vanished :  and  It  has 
continued,  under  the  harbarou*  sway  of  the  Turks,  to  de- 
cline till  it  has  reached  its  present  slate  of  comparative  in- 
significance. 

The  valley  of  the  Oronle*  spread*,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch,  into  a  fertile  plain.  10  m.  in  length,  and  5  or  0  in 
width  ;  the  town  and  river,  occupying  the  extreme  edge,  be- 
ing close  to  the  bounding  mountains  on  the  S.E.  The  soil 
i*  excellent,  consisting  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  producing 
flgsv  olives,  vines,  and  mulberries  in  great  abundance.  The 
deserted  space  within  the  old  wall*  are  one  continued  gar- 
den ;  hut  in  general  the  country  1*  ill  cultivated,  being  aban- 
doned to  the  Turkman*  and  other  wandering  tribes,  rilny 
•peaks  of  a  part  of  Antioch  Iving  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
river.  {Hist.  ATat,  r.  21.)  Thi*  must  have  been  a  suburb, 
and  probably,  a*  in  the  case  of  Aleppo,  a*  exteasive  as  the 
town  within  the  walls ;  but  no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain. 

Modern  critics  and  travellers  differ  In  opinion  as  to  the 
•Itc  of  the  grove,  and  village  of  Daphne,  and  temple  of 
Apollo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Antioch.  Gibbon  ho* 
I  -von  the  following  description  of  thi*  long  famous  .eat  of 
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Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  place*  of  devoti. 
gnn  world.  A  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour  of  the  god 
of  light;  and  his  colossal  figure  almost  tilled  the  capacious 
sanctuarv,  which  wo*  enriched  wllh  gold  and  gems,  and 
adorned  by  the  »kill  of  the  (irccian  artist*.  The  deity  waa 
represented  in  a  bending  attitude,  whh  a  golden  cup  in  hi* 
hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth,  a*  if  he  supplica- 
ted the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  hi*  arms  the  cold  and 
beauteous  liaphne ;  for  the  spot  wa*  ennobled  by  fiction, 
and  the  fancy  of  tlie  Syrian  poets  had  tran«planted  the  am 
oruo*  tale  from  the  bank*  of  the  Pcneu*  to  those  of  the 
Orontes.  The  ancient  rite*  of  Greece  were  imitated  by  lb* 
royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream  of  projiheey,  which  ri 
vailed  the  truth  and  reputation  of  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  flowed 
from  the  Cnsutlian  fountain  of  Daphne, 
fields,  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privile 
been  purchased  from  Ells:  the  Olympic  gam 
bra  led  at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and  a  revenue  of  X30.0UO 
sterling  wa*  annually  applied  to  the  pnblic  pleasures.  The 
perpetual  resort  of  pilgrim*  and  spectator*  Insensibly  form- 
ed, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  pop- 
ulous village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  tho  splendour, 
without  acquiring  tlie  tlllc.  «.t  a  provincial  city.  Tlie  tem- 
ple and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove 
of  laurel*  and  cypresses,  which  rearhrd  as  fat  as  a  circum- 
ference of  10  in.,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summer*  a 
cool  and  impenetrable  Rhode.  A  thousand  stream*  of  the 
pure*t  water  springing  from  every  bill,  preserved  the  ver- 
dure of  the  earth  and  the  inn  i  cram  re  of  the  air ;  the  sense* 
were  gratified  with  harmonious  sound*  and  aromatic  odours; 
and  the  peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy, 
to  luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apol- 
lo, the  object  of  his  desire,  and  tlie  bin 


IC  oniric,  noweu 
Iii  the  adjacent 
ilege  which  bad 
imes  were  cele- 


warnod  by  the  fate  of  Daphne  to  shun  the  folly  of 

avoided  the  tenu 
lire,  assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imperceptibly  dis- 
solved the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the  groves  of 
Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of 
native*  and  strangers;  the  privilege*  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  aucceeding  emperors; 
and  every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  aplendout 
of  the  temple." — (Cm'net.  Dictionnatre  dt  la  BMt,  art.  .in- 
tiaelke :  Dtcline,  and  Fail,  rap.  33;  l  II.,  130;  Brotcnt, 

300-393;  A'rnanr.  p.  149-161 ;  /f«*Wsn.  11..  373-37".) 

ANTIPAROS  (an.  Otiaron),  a  small  island  of  the  Grerlnn 
Archipelago,  group  of  tlie  Cyclade*.  between  Paroa  and  81- 
pbanto,  1 1  m.  W.  of  the  former,  nnd  16  m.  E.  of  the  latter. 
It  I*  about  7  m.  In  length  from  N.  to  S.  bv  about  3  m.  in 
breadth,  it*  highest  point  being  in  Int.  30°  59  40"  N..  long. 
350  TC  60"  E.  It  ronsim  of  a  mas*  of  marble  covered  w  iih  a 
moderately  fertile  noil ;  and  exclusive  of  1 
wine.  It  produces  barlev  enough  to  « 
sisting  of  some  60or  70  familie*  who  live  in  a  miserable  vll 
lage  about  1  m.  from  the  shore,  and  are  partially  employed 
In  Ashing.  Though  hardly  worthy  of  notice  in  other  re 
•peer*,  thi*  Wand  I*  famou*  for  nn  immense  subterranean 
cavern  or  grotto.  It*  entrance  i*  on  the  *ide  of  n  hill  under 
a  low  arch.  The  passage  thence-  to  the  cavern  i*  long,  nar- 
row, and  in  part*  precipitous.  "The  mode  of  descent  is  by 
ropes,  which  are  cither  held  by  the  natives,  or  joined  to  a 
cable  fastened  nt  the  entrance  round  a  stalactite  (allar.  In 
this  manner  we  reached  the  apacious  chamber*  of  this  truly 
enchanted  grotto.  The  roof,  the  floor,  the  side*  of  a  whola 
series  of  magnificent  cavern*  arc  ontircly  Invested  with  a  daz- 
zling Incrustation,  as  white  as  snow .  Columns,  some  of 
which  were  35  ft.  in  length,  ponded  in  fine  icicle  form* 
above  our  heads;  fortunately,  some  of  them  nre  so  far 
above  the  reach  of  the  numerous  travellers  who  during 
many  ogee  have  visited  thi*  plar- .  that  no  one  ha*  l>een 

roof  to  the  floor,  with  dinmetcra  equal  to  the  mast  of  a  ft  rut- 
rale  ship  of  the  line.  The  last  chamber  into  which  we  de 
Mended  surprised  u«  more  by  the  grandeur  of  it*  exhibition 
than  any  other,  rrobabtv  there  nre  other  rhnmher*  still 
unexplored."    (Clarkt't  TrartU.  vi.,  p.  135,  8vo  ed.) 

The  rra  of  the  discovery  of  till*  cavern  in  modern  time* 
I*  not  ascertained ;  bat  it  wo*  first  mode  fully  known  by  the 
visit  paid  to  It  by  M  Nointei.  ambassador  from  Trance  to  the 
Porte,  who  defend 
than  500  in<ln  iiiwti. 
it  was  brilti.-uitlv  1II1 
mnined  in  it  for  thrt 
at  midnight  on  Chr 
terrnncan  tern  pies, 
excellent  traveller. 


d  into  It  with  a  cortege  of  no  fev 
at  Christmas,  1673.  On  this  occasion 
minnted.  Ills  excellency  and  suite  n» 
s  entiie  dava,  and  celebrated  high  mass 
■tmaM  in  ibis  moat  magnificent  of  sub 
It  was  alio  visited  by  the  learned  and 
M.  Tournrfott,  who  supposed  that  he 
saw  In  it  conclusive  proof*  of  hi*  singular  theory  a*  to  the 
vegetation  of  stone*.    ( Tvnnufort,  VrfOgt  dm  f.rmnt,  I.,  p 


185-105,  4to  ed.)  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  visited  by 
other  traveller*;  and  it  i*  taid  thut  the  smoke  from  the  an 
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.-i.'  i  m.n,  n  in. mil  cm.  hi  ircinnu,  prov.  in 
est  length  twin;  about  55  m..  nnd  its  greatest  I 
32  m. ;  bating  JT.  and  E.  the  Irish  sea,  8.  lou| 
D»»n.  and  W.  Umdonderry.  from  which  it  i« 


ANTiVARI. 

torches  that  have  than  been  necessarily  carried 
within  to  recesse*,  have  somewhat  impaired  its  otherwise 
annvaJIrd  splendour  and  brilliancy. 

ANTIVARI,  a  town  of  Tarkejr  In  Europe,  19  m.  W.  Scu- 
tari, within  a  -hurt  distance  of  the  sea,  hit.  42°  15'  20"  N., 
lonj!  4'  15"  E.  Pup.  3500.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle 
wi  a  steep  rock,  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and 
the  entrepot  of  the  merchandise  of  the  valley  of  Drin. 

ANTOINE.  p.  t,  Clark  Co.,  Ark.,  8B  m.  SJ9.W.  Little 
Rork.  1151  W.   Pop.  445. 

ASTOING,  a  market  town  of  Belgium,  pro  v.  Hainault,  4 
cl  S.E.Tournay.   Pop.  1951. 

A.NTONLN  (.ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn  et  Ga- 
ronne, cap.  cant,  in  a  spacious  vallev  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Aveyron  and  the  Bonnette,  22  m.  R.X.E.  Montauban. 
Pop.  5455.  The  water*  ■!  the  ll..;inette  being  charged  with 
the  refuse  of  various  tannen.-s  e-tahlWhcil  on  its  banks,  ren- 
der the  town  at  times  unhealthy,  it  has  fabrics  of  serges 
and  other  woollen  sluffw,  paper,  etc. ;  and  a  considerable 
eootnai-rce  is  carried  on  in  leather,  prunes,  and  juniper. 

ANTONIO  (ST.).  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  prov.  Texas, 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  this  uanic.  Pop. 
90U0    Long.  10P  W„  lat  29°  5C  N. 

ANTRAIGCES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  cap. 
canL.  11  to.  W.  Pnvas.   Pop.  20*1. 

A.VTRAI.N.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Die  et  Vilalne,  cap. 
canu  <«  tlie  Couesnon,  14  m.  H.R.  Dot.    Pop.  1651. 

ANTRIM,  a  mint  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lister;  iu  great- 
test  breadth  about 
lough  Neagh  and 
I  it  is  sepn  rated  for 
I  by  the  Bann.  It  contains  758.866  Imperial 
,  of  which  225.970  are  mountain  and  bog.  and  40,790 
water,  being  part  of  lough  Neagh,  w  hich  lies  principally 
BTthm  Oils  county-  The  N.  and  E.  districts  arc  mountain- 
oes.  and  there  arc  some  high  nigged  grounds  in  other  places, 
while  the  flat  ground  along  lough  Neagh  is  in  many  places 
trefv  Still,  however,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  fertile 
gnwoiL  Pn»perty  in  very  freat  estate*,  but  Inrge  portions 
ot  aonv  of  them  are  leased  forever.  Farms  small:  agrieul- 
tarv  n  ax  mi  respects  similar  to  that  of  Down  (which  see) : 
n-rafr-  rent  of  land  15*.  an  acre.  The  country  round  Bel- 
fast has  satire  of  an  improved  appearance,  and  die  people 
tre  ntr  orderly  and  industrious  than  anywhere  else  in  Ire- 
land. Linen  manufacture  universally  diffused ;  the  manu- 
hetsre  of  cotton  has  also  been  successfully  Introduced,  with 
««**•  «4hers  of  inferior  importance.  A  coal  mine  Is  wrought 
Bill*  castle,  bat  not  extensively,  the  coal  being  of  bnd 
nn  and  the  Laggan,  which  form 
boundary,  it  Is  watered  by  manv  nnaller 
ne  of  them  are  navigable.  The  N.  coast  Is 
lor  its  basaltic  columns,  which  are  particularly 
at  the  far  famed  Giant**  causeway  (which 
1  lofty  promontories  of  Bengore  and  Fairhead  nre 
a  ho.  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  these  columns.  There 
tir  rnnndrrahle  salmon  fUherics  on  the  coast.  Carrickfer 
tin  i»  the  county  town  ;  but  the  principal  towns  are  Belfast. 
Lssbnra.  Antrim,  and  Lame.  Pop.,  in  1821,  203,860;  in 
IfOl.  31IV.WW  it  contains  eight  baronies  and  seventy-seven 
paruh1-".  xai  returns  five  m.  to  the  II.  of  C,  vit.  two  for 
the  en_  two  fur  Belfast,  nnd  one  for  Carrickfergus.  Pari. 
coBsuroenry  of  co_  1836-77.  3496. 
Arrusi.  aa  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  co.  Antrim, 
("Ister.  on  the  Six-mile-water,  near  Its  embouchure  in 
,  94  in.  V  Dublin.  Its  ancient  name  waa  En- 
and  it  Is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
"  a  oi-eiplc  of  St.  Patrick.  It 
the  Danes  and  with  the  first 
I  la  1041  was  burned  by  the  Scotch,  un- 
der Munr»r.  In  1798  it  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  con- 
fliet  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  Insurgents,  in  which 
the  former  were  victorious,  but  with  the  loss  of  Lord  O'Neil, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  militia.  Pop.,  including 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Parkgate,  amounted  in  1821  to  2485, 
aad  in  IKJI  to  2655.  being  half  the  pop.  of  the  par.  of  same 
name  in  which  it  is  sitnaled.  In  1H34  the  pop.  of  the  par. 
was  5543 ;  of  which  750  were  of  the  E.  church.  1252  Roman 
Catholics,  and  3541  Prat.  dis.  The  town,  lying  in  the  bosom 
of  a  fertile  vallev-.  consists  of  two  main  streets,  with  several 
branch*  «.  liou<es  substantially  built  of  stone,  several  ex- 
tubuing  proof*  of  considerable  antiquity.  It i  public  buildings 
are  the  par.  rhurr.b.  an  ancient  edifice,  but  lately  repaired  ; 
Mi  R.  C.  chapel ;  two  places  of  worship  for  Presby- 
;  two  for  Methodists:  and  one  for  the  society  of 
There  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the 
in*  Smith :  and  several  private  schools, 

00  children  receive  instruction  ;  also 

1  a  savings'  bank.    Prevlou«ly  to  the 
i  sent  two  m.  to  the  Irish  pari.  The  court 


hou-e.  in  tae  centre  of  the  town,  is  used  for  holding  general 
aesswotts  ^^^ffj^  October,  an4j»Wy  ssj» 
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record  of  the  manor  of  Moylenny— within  which  the  tows 
is,  and  at  which  the  seneschal,  appointed  hy  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal,  preside* — are  also  held  here;  the  latter  court 
decides  pleas  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  £21).  Part  of  the 
market  house  Is  used  as  a  bridewell.  Close  to  the  town  is 
the  residence  of  Viscount  Ferrard,  and  about  i  m.  distant  is 
a  perfect  pillar-tower,  95  ft.  high,  w  ith  a  corneal  roof.  The 
manufactures  nre  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and  hosiery.  There 
are  several  bleach-greens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  two 
paper  mills,  one  of  which  first  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
process  of  making  paper  in  weba  like  cloth.  Instead  of  srpa 
rate  sheets.  There  nre  also  several  flour  and  meal  mills, 
and  n  brewery  :  8445  bushels  of  molt  were  manufactured 
here  in  1836.  Most  of  the  groin  is  sent  to  Belfast,  iu  cm 
veyance  being  facilitated  by  the  contiguity  of  lough  Neagb, 
where  a  small  quay  has  been  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Six  mile- water.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  for  grain 
and  on  Thursdays  for  general  purposes ;  and  fairs  on  Jan.  I, 
May  13  Aug.  1.  and  Nov.  12.  No  tolls  are  now  levied.  A 
branch  of  the  Ulster  bank  was  opened  in  1836.  The  post- 
office  revenue  increased  from  £348  in  1830,  to  £432  iu  1836. 
Two  cararimt  and  three  cars  convey  passengers  between 
Antrim  and  Belfast  three  limes  a  week.  The  ave 
ber  carried  is  fifteen  each  trip.  (Stat,  i 
Report.) 

Aktrim,  p.  t..  Hillsborough  o> .  N.U.,  38  m.  W.  by  8. 
Concord,  460  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Con Loocook  river,  by 
branches  of  which  it  Is  drained.  Gregg's  pond  covers  200 
acres,  and  is  80  ft  deep,  it  has  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill, 
four  grist  mill*,  seven  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  421  nebul- 
ar*.   Pop.  1225. 

Aktri*.  t..  Franklin  co..  Pa,  11  m.  8. 
Watered  by  Conceocheague  creek  and  its 
contains  Greencastlc  borough,  and  has  five  churches, 
stores,  one  woollen-factory,  two  flouring  mills,  nine  grist- 
mills, eight  saw-mills,  thirteen  schools,  493  scholars.  Pop. 
4061,  of  w  hom  93)  are  in  the  borough. 
Aktri*.  t,  Shenwassec  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  117. 
AaTUM.  t.,  Crawford  co.,  O.  Pop.  261. 
ANTWERP  (Ger.  Anttctrpm,  Fr.  .Invert),  a  marit.  city 
of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  and  nrrund.  of  eatnc  name,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  26  m.  N.  Brussels,  32  m.  1  Glient ;  laL 
51°  13'  16"  N.,  long.  4"  24'  10"  E.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
bow,  the  arch  being  formed  by  the  walls  and  the  chord  by 
the  river,  and  is  well  fortified.  A  strong  pentagonal  citadel, 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1567,  and  Improved  by  the 
French,  stands  on  the  south  sido  of  the  town,  w  hich  ia 
farther  defended  by  various  forts  on  both  skies  the  river. 
Though  much  declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  Antwerp 
b  a  well-built,  fine  old  city,  and  is  In  various  respects  highly 
interesting.  The  principal  street.  Place  de  Meer,  rivals  any 
In  Europe.  It  is  about  the  w  idth  of  Portland-place,  but  the 
variety  and  richness  of  the  architecture  render  It  far  more 
magnificent.  The  older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered  by 
lofty  bouses  with  their  gables  to  the  street,  are  singularly 
picturesque.  Altogether,  it  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
10.(100  houses,  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  had  in  1835  a  pop. 
of  75,3G2.  The  great  boast  of  Antwerp  I*  its  cathedral,  a 
superb  ('otbic  structure,  begun  early  in  the  15th  and  not  fin- 
Mied  till  the  16lh  century.  Its  spire,  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicnte  workmanship.  Is  said  hy  Schrelber  and  others 
to  be  406  ft  high  ;  but  according  to  n  statement  in  the  Pen- 
ny Cyclopaedia  this  Is  100  ft  too  much,  the  height  being 
there  affirmed  to  be  only  366  ft. !  The  interior  corresponds 
in  grandeur  with  the  exterior,  and  It  contains  two  famous 
pictures  of  Rubens;  one  of  which,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  Is  generally  regarded  as  his  ckrf  iTmuvre.  Of  the 
other  churches,  that  of  St.  James,  which  contain-  the  tomb 
of  Rubens,  St  Andrew,  and  St.  Paul,  are  the  most  celebra- 
ted. All  of  them  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  The 
Bourse,  or  exchange,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its 
class  in  Europe :  It  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the 
London  exchange,  burnt  down  in  1837.  The  11, ul  4t  ViUt. 
a  marble  structure,  rebuilt  in  1581  after  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  Is  a  magnificent  fabric.  The  convent  of  the  Recol- 
I  lets  has  been  converted  Into  a  museum,  in  which  Is  a  mi 
pcrb  collection  of  paintings.  Including  many  that  were  for 
merly  scattered  ntnong  the  different  churches  nnd  convents. 
It  comprises  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  musters 
of  the  Flemish  school ;  as  Reubens,  Van  Dyke.  Jordsens, 
I  Van  Vien,  Martin  de  V,.  .  itc.  Antwerp  has  a  theatre ;  aa 
academy  of  painting  (St  Luke's),  which  originated  in  the 
10th  century ;  a  roynl  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  nstabl.ihed 
In  1817;  an  academy  of  sciences:  an  Athcneuai,  or  col 
lege:  Latin,  medical,  and  nnvnl  schools;  a  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture ;  a  public  library  with  15,000  vols. ;  a  botanical  garden ; 
with  various  learned  societies,  and  many  good  private  col- 
lections of  works  of  art.  Iu  charitable  Institutions  include 
several  hospitals,  asylums,  and  workhouses.  It  is  the  seal 
of  the  courts  of  assize  for  the  province ;  of  a  tribunal  of 
original  Jurisdiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  fcc.  The  peopla 
of  being  In  comfortable  clrcumntoa- 
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flea,  and  are  quiet  and  orderly.  The  upper  classes  apeak 
French,  and  the  lower  Flemish. 

The  manufactures  are  very  various,  and  arc  of  consider- 
able importance  and  value.  They  comprise  fabrics  of  silk 
and  cotton  stockings,  thread  and  tape,  linen,  calico  printing, 
ate.  Embroidery,  blenching,  and  ship  building  arc  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  business  of  sugar-refining  employed, 
in  I  KM.  from  500  to  600  Individuals,  and  consumed  about 
6.UKJ.0O0  kilog*.  of  raw  sugar.  The  lapidaries  of  Antwerp 
are  very  skilful  In  the  cutting  of  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
les.   Of  fifty-four  mills  for  various  purposes,  within 


the  city  in  1834.  only  one  was  wrought  by  steam,  two  by  wind, 
and  one  by  water,  the  rest  being  moved  by  horses!  In  this 
re-pert  there  is  certainly  much  room  for  improvement. 

Tin-  depth  of  water  In  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  l» 
from  as  to  -10  ft  at  ebb  tide,  with  a  rise  at  springs  of  from  IS 
to  14  ft.;  and  as  this  depth  is  increased  towards  the  sen, 
Antwerp  is  a  peculiarly  eligible  situation  for  the  formation 
of  dock-yards  and  the  building  of  large  ships.  Its  capability 
In  this  respect  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Napoleon, 
who  endeavoured  to  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  as  a  naval  ar- 
senal. His  plan*  in  furtherance  of  this  object  were  judicious- 
ly devised  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  were  zealously  prose- 
cuted. Two  large  basins,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  the 
line,  wero  excavated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town ;  one  com- 
prising an  area  of  17,  and  the  other  of  7  Eng.  acres.  At- 
tached to  these  was  on  extensive  dock  yard,  with  careening 
and  re|>atrtng  docks,  store-houses,  ate.,  all  planned  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner,  and  at  an  im- 
mense expense.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  dock- 
yard, with  its  fortifications,  fcc.,  was  completely  destroyed  ; 
and  it  was  even  debated  whether  the  two  great  basins 
■JkmiM  share  the  same  fate  '  Luckily,  however,  they  were 
preserved ;  and,  being  converted  into  commercial  docks,  are 
of  the  most  signal  service  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
city.  The  fleet  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal,  when  It 
surrendered  to  the  allied  forces  In  1814,  were  divided ;  two 
thirds  being  nsngnrd  to  France,  and  one  third  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it  is 
united,  give  Antwerp  great  advantages  as  a  commercial  em- 
porium :  and  during  the  early  port  of  the  16th  century  she 
ww  one  of  the  first  trading  cities  of  Europe.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  asrendency  and  Jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
supmcness  of  her  rulers,  her  foreign  trade  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated during  the  17lh  and  18th  centuries.  But  the  navl 
gallon  of  the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  formally  closed  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  re-opened  on  the  occupation 
of  Belgium  by  the  French,  and  since  the  peace  of  1815  the 
trade  of  the  town  has  rapidly  increased  ;  and  the  probability 
Mu  nis  to  be.  looking  at  the  natural  advantages  of  her  situa- 
tion, that  it  will  go  on  increasing.  The  greater  part  by  far 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  centres  here.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  coffee  (16.000  tons),  sugar  (18,000  tons), 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  with  cot 
ton  stuffs,  wine,  hardware,  ashes,  coal,  hides,  pepper,  indi- 
go and  other  dye-stuffs,  fcc.  The  timber  used  In  ship  build- 
ing is  mostly  brought  by  water  from  the  Interior.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  corn,  linseed,  flax,  bark,  and  madder, 
linen,  luce,  carpets,  tallow,  hops,  Ac. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp  Is  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  while  only  681  ships  arrived  at  the  port  in  1821. 
and  800  in  1825.  there  arrived,  in  1836,  1345  ships  of  the  bur 
den  of  I76.07i>  tons,  and  in  1837, 1436  ships  of  the  burden  of 
225.030  tons.  In  1836,  fifty-nine  ships  belonged  to  the  port 
of  the  burden  of  8754  tons.  In  1837  six  new  vessels  were 
launched. 

The  railway  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  28|  m.  in  length, 
was  opened  throughout  the  whole  distance  in  1836.  It  has 
been  signally  successful,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  both  cities. 

Antwerp  has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  painters  Teniers,  Van  Dyke,  Jorduens,  and 

(Jr.n,:,erj  *c  «ruSr»P»er  Ortellus,  the  admirable  engraver 
Mel  ink,  4tc.* 

Antwerp  is  very  ancient.  Ludovico  Cuicclardinl,  In  his 
Percriticne  di  Pmti  Basti,  describes  it  in  1560  as  a  city  of 
vn*t  wealth  and  the  most  extensive  commerce ;  adding,  that 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  500  ships  to  enter  and  leave 
Its  port  in  a  single  day!  And  making  every  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  obvious  In  this  statement,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  It  then  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  foreign  trade  than 
any  other  city  In  the  N.  of  Europe.  But  this  prosperity  was 
destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  In  1576  it  was  sacked  and 
party  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1585.  It  was  Invested  by 
the  famous  Alexander  Farnese.  prince  of  Pwma,  who  took 
It  niter  a  lengthened  and  memorable  siege.   After  Its  cap- 

*  I'  .  vtt'ed  in  t \r 
In-'  in  pniui  of  far* 
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Inn*,  the  greater  part  of  its  merchants  and  principal  iicople 
emigrated  to  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  in  the  United 
Provinces,  carrying  with  them  their  capital,  skill,  and  con 
ncxions.  The  ruin  of  its  trade  dates  from  this  epoch,  and 
was  consummated  by  the  Dutch  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  river,  and  by  the  stipulation  In  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
by  which,  as  already  seen,  it  was  regularly  closed,  hi 
17U4  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  made  It  the 
capital  of  tlie  department  r,f  Deux  Ncthes,  and  held  it  till 
1814.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces  In  1830,  the 
loldlhcci 
I  having 

evacuated,  agreeably  to  the  determination  of  the  great  pow 
ers,  a  French  army  of  65,000  men.  under  Marshal  Gernrd. 
entered  Belgium  in  November,  1832,  to  compel  its  cvacuu 
tion.  The  details  of  the  siege  are  well  known.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  29th  November;  and  after  an 
obstinate,  but  not  a  skilful  or  energetic  defence,  the  ciiudel 
surrendered  on  tlie  34th  of  December.  ( r'andrrmaeim,  l>ict. 
Otog.  dt  la  Prov.  tPAnvtrt,  p.  4-30 ;  Harrow'*  Family  Tour 
in  ft  Holland.*^  p.  11-11  j  Murray's  Handbook  J  and  Prs 
vatf  Information.) 

\.\uti  i.n:.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  Queich,  7  m.  W.  Landau.    Pop.  3000.    It  has  tnniit  r 
les,  and  distilleries  of  Klrschwasser.    Its  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  built  by  the  emperor  Frederic,  was  long  the  depot  oi 
the  jewels  of  the  crown. 

ANZIN,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  in  the  iuuiie 
diate  vicinity  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  4182.  This  Is  the  seat 
of  the  richest  coal  mines  in  France.  They  have  been 
wrought  since  1734,  and  some  of  the  pits  are  as  much  lis 
1500  feet  in  depth.  The  mines  of  Anzln,  Vtctu  C'.  nnV. 
Fumes,  Sex.,  are  said  to  employ  in  all  above  4000  w  ork  p.  o 
pie,  and  to  furnish  annually  nearly  3,000,000  hecU  litrc*  i.f 
coal.  The  cost  of  its  production  is  estimated  at  65  cent,  tin- 
hectolitre;  and  it  is  slated  that  a  company  at  Anrin,  for 
working  the  mines,  clears  annually  nearly  3,000,000  fr.  profit, 
inconsequence  of  the  increased  production  und  price  of  coal, 
caused  by  the  high  duties  on  foreign  coal.  (Hugo,  franc* 
Pittorrtqur,  art.  Xbrd.) 

AOSTA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  cap.  prov.  same 
name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butera  with  the  Dora,  at  the 
opening  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Ber 
nnrd,  49  in.  N.N.W.  Turin.  Pop.  7000.  It  has  straight,  broad 
streets ;  and  many  of  the  houses  having  gardens  attached  to 
them.  It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.   It  is  the  scat  of  a 
council  of  justice,  and  of  a  bishopric ;  but  Is  principally  dis 
tingilished  by  Its  ruius  of  edifices  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
among  which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  a  superb  gate  with 
three  arches,  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  aie.    It  ro 
reived  different  names  from  the  Rinnans,  being  sometime* 
called  Ciritat  Augutti,  Augusta  Pretoria  Juliot,  and  An 
gusta  Salatsiorum ;  the  latter  from  its  having  been  the 
capital  of  tlie  Snlassii,  subdued  by  Terentius  Varm. 

APENNINES,  tlie  name  given  to  the  mo 
which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  Italy. 


-  —  —  
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At  its  W.  extremity  this  range  is  so  closely  connecten 
with  the  Alps,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  extensive 
offset  of  that  great  system.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where 
the  Alps  terminate  and  the  Apennines  begin:  some  think 
that  the  road  over  the  Col  di  Tende  (7°  401  E.  lone.)  forms 
the  boundary ;  others  assign  for  it  that  road  which  begins 
on  the  N.  at  Alessandria  runs  in  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Rortnlda 
to  Acqui,  Slgno.  ice ;,  and  terminates  nn  the  coast  nt  Suvo 
na.  rising  at  its  highest  point  to  4460  ft  above  the  sea :  <nli 
ers  think  that  the  sea  Alps  extend  to  the  road  whii  h  lead? 
from  Nuvl  on  the  N.  over  the  pass  of  the  Bocchctta  (2550  a) 
to  Genoa  cm  the  coast. 

The  JWrtAem  Apennines  extend  from  the  pass  of  the 
Bocchetta  E.,  with  a  sltfhl  declination  to  the  S.  llirourli 
three  degrees  of  longitude  19°  and  12°)  to  Motile  Falterona. 
lying  E  of  Florence. 

'  The  Cmtrat  Apennines  extend  from  Monte  Faltemnn 
si:,  with  some  bends  m  either  side,  as  far  as  Monte  Veil 
no,  or  nearly  two  degrees  of  latitude  (44°  and  42°\ 

The  SoutArru  Apennines,  beginning  at  Monte  Vclino,  run 
E.8.E.  between  42°  and  41°  N.  lat.  South  of  the  last-men 
tinned  parallel,  between  the  towns  of  Conra,  Arerenxa.  and 
Verosa,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Brnndano,  they  divide 
into  two  branches;  of  which  the  E.,  extendinK  first  E.  and 
then  S.E.,  terminates  at  Capo  de  Irenes,  opposite  Corfu.  The 
W.  range  runs  between  41°  and  30°  N.  lat.,  nearly  8.S.K., 
and  between  30°  and  38°  S.S.W..  and  terminates  with  the 
Capo  dell'  Arml  on  the  S.  extremity  of  the  straits  .  f ! 
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which,  near  die 
,  are  of  moderate  height 
tber  £.  a  greater  space  and  rise  to  a 

highest  summits  we  between  10°  and  IP  E.  long.,  where 
M.)i:ir  Pellegrtao  rises  to  5161  ft,  and  Monte  Cimone  to 
aC5  ft.  Their  nortliera  declivity  towards  tlie  plain  of  Uie 
Po  is  gradual  and  gentle;  hut  towards  the  8.  they  lower 
with  an  abrupt  and  deep  descent.   On  the  8.  they  send  off 
some  lateral  ranges,  among  which  that  which  Is  called  the 
Aljn  Apnani  is  Die  must  remarkable,  and  highest    It  leaves 
the  main  range  \V.  of  Monte  Pcllegrino,  and  is  separated 
from  It  by  a  considerable  depression.    It  extends  southward, 
and  temunateM  at  a  short  distance  from  tin  uri,  near  die 
towns  of  Maswa  and  Carrara.   It  forms  a  mass  of  finely - 
tmestone  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  and  scarcely 
r  at  a  lew  elevation  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  rising 
often  much  higher,  as  in  the  Panni  deUa  Croce,  at  the  S.  ex 
tnroity,  6102  X  the  Plxxo  dTcello.  at  the  N.W.  end,  6M7 
feel,  and  Monte  Sairo,  near  Tarrara,  5540  ft.   On  the  slope 
of  the  I  act- mentioned  mountain  the  quarries  are  worked, 
from  which  nearly  for  9000  years,  the  finest  marble  has  been 
extracted. 

Br-idr«  the  road  over  the  Bocchettn,  the  N.  Apennines 
are  traversed  by  three  roads ;  one  begin*  at  Purina,  runs 
over  the  plain  to  For  novo,  and  then  in  the  valley  of  the 
Taro  to  tlte  upper  part  of  the  ranges  which  It  < 
pass  of  Cento  Croci ;  it  afterward  descends  to  Pontic an  •  1 1 . 
and  then,  mostly  In  the  valley  of  the  Mngro,  to  tlie  gulf  of 
Farther  E.  is  the  road  between  Modcna  and  Pteto- 
Pclago,  on  the  west  of 


APENNINES, 
of  the 


part,  however,  teems  to  be  the  Ma 
of  chalk  rocks,  40  m.  in  circ,  1 


la;  it  runs  through  Pavallo.  Pieve 

Monte  Cimone,  anil  traverses  the  range  bv  the  pass  of  Fi- 
The  third  road  unites  Bologna  with  Florence;  it 


the  plain  of  Lombard)  to  Irfijano, 
I  range  by  the  pass  of  Pletra  Mala,  at  an  elevation 
of  3884  feet,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sieve, 
whence  it  passes  over  a  lateral  ridge  of  moderate  elevation 
Id  Fiesole  and  Florence. 

The  Crnlrai  Apennines  may  be  divided  Into  two  pans. 
Between  Monte  Falterona  (8.  of  44°)  and  Monte  Sibilla  (8. 
of  43°)  their  general  direction  is  S.E.,  and  though  their  up- 
per declivity  is  very  steep,  they  do  not  seem  to  rise  to  a  great 
elevation,  one  of  the  highest  summits,  Cima  de  Vemlna.  hard- 
ly exceeding  4000  feet.  Between  Monte  Bibilla  and  Monte 
VeltBO  (N.  of  40°  lat.)  the  Apennines  attain  their  greatest 
deration.  Monte  Sibilla  rises  to  7912  ft,  and  Monte  Velmo 
to  813  ft  Nearly  at  equal  distnncc  from  either,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  Velino,  two  lateral  range*  branch  off, 
which  are  overtopped  by  high  summits ;  on  that  which  runs 
to  the  8.E-,  towards  the  Adriatic  sea,  is  the  Gran  Hruwo 
d'ltaJia,  whose  summit  the  Monte  Corno,  attains  0521  ft. 
above  the  sea.  and  is  the  highest  in  tlie  range.  On  the  W. 
lateral  range  is  the  Teraiincllo  Grande,  7034  ft  above  the 
tea.  Numerous  are  the  lateral  ridges  which  branch  off 
front  the  central  Apennines.  Those  running  towards  the 
Adriatic  sea  form  nearly  right  angles  with  the  principal 
range,  preserve  for  some  distance  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  lower  afterward  rapidly  but  gradually.  Thcv  terminate 
with  hill*,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  lateral 
ridges,  which  traverse  the  much  more  extensive  country"  be- 
tween the  A  pennine*  and  the  Mediterranean,  run  mostly 
parallel  to  the  principal  range,  so  that  nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  this  region  run  in  valleys  extending  8.E.  or  N.W.,  and 
form,  as  h  were,  terraces  of  different  elevation,  by  which 
the  country  gradually  lowers  towards  the  tea.  In  these 
lateral  ndgos  some  summits  attain  a  considerable  elevation, 
as  Monte  Amiata,  VV.  of  Radkofani  (8.  of  43°  N.  lat), 
which  rises  to  5794  ft 

Two  mods  traverse  the  N.  portion  of  the  central  Apen- 
nines. The  northern  begins  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  at 
FosBcraibratie,  on  the  Metauro ;  runs  8.  to  Cagll,  and  posses 
over  the  range  between  this  place  and  Sigillo.  whence  It 
continues  to  Nocera  and  Foligno,  and  hence  by  Spoleto, 
Terui.  and  Kami,  to  Borne.  The  8.  road  begins  nt  A  neon  a, 
runs  8.  to  Loreto,  and  hence  W.  to  Tolentino  and  Belforte ; 
between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  Foligno,  It  passes  the 
range  at  some  distance  N.  of  Monte  Sibilla.   Oulv  one  road 


of  Uie  Bui-mo,  nearly  in  41,°N.  lat   On  1 
of  its  summits  snow  Is  stated  to  be  found  the  whole  1 

Near  tlie  sources  of  the  river  Calore  a  lateral  brsncr 
off  nearly  due  VV.,  which  terminates  with  a  high  riu»c  oa 
the  peninsula  8.  of  the  gulf  of  Naples.  It  contains  the 
Monte  8.  Angelo  di  Castelarnare,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  feet  The  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Punta 
1I1  lla  1  'niiijiu.it  I  la,  o|i|hi.mIc  the  rock)  inland  ol  Capri.  Mont* 
Gargano,  a  promontory  projecting  into  the  Adriatic,  is  com- 
monly considered  as  the  E.  extremity  of  another  lateral 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  hut  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  that 
rnuge,  being  separated  from  its  nearest  offset  by  a  low  plain 
many  miles  In  breadth. 

This  range  is  traversed  by  two  roads :  one  runs  from  the 
town  of  Naples  to  Capua  and  Presenxano,  and  isxsses  over 
the  lateral  ridge  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Volrurno  to 
Venafro  and  Isernia.  Between  Isernla  and  Cox  lei  di  Saugru 
It  crotces  the  principal  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  from  the 
last- mentioned  place  it  continues  to  8u)mona  and  Chieti. 
The  second  road  strikes  off  E.  from  Naples,  and  passes  over 
the  first  range  by  the  pass  of  Monte  Virginc ;  it  then  de- 
scends Into  the  valley  of  the  river  Calorp,  in  which  it  trav 
ernes  the  towns  of  Avellino  and  Ariano.  E.  of  the  last 
by  the  |  mentioned  town  is  tlie  principal  range  of  tlie  Apennines. 

over  which  tlie  road  posses  to  Polite  di  Bovino,  and  then 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Puglia  (U  Tavolleri  della  Puglia), 
and  continues  to  Foggia.  Ban,  etc. 

The  most  easterly  ridge,  arising  from  the  bifurcation  of 
lite  Apennines,  preserves  a  considerable  elevation  as  far  us 
tlie  town  of  Aliauiura  ;  but  E.  of  that  it  is  continued  only 


1  the  southern  higher  part  of  tlie  central  Apennines. 
It  begins  on  the  N.  at  Ternl,  on  the  Ncra,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tiber,  passes  hence  to  Bled  and  Clvita  Ducale,  on  the  Veil- 
no,  whence  it  traverses  the  range  by  a  long  mountain-pass, 
which  terminates  near  Aquilo,  on  the  Atenio,  and  thence  the 
road  eooiinue*  to  Sulmona. 

The  undivided  portion  of  the  8.  Apennines  resembles.  In 
part  the  central  Apennines:  its  offsets  towards  the  Adriatic 
run  otfst  nearly  right  angles ;  but  on  the  W.  It  has  a  lateral 
.  which  runs  parallel  to  it  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
and  between  it  nnd  the  principal  range  extends  a 
aal  valley,  drained  by  the  Volturno,  and  Its  tributa- 
ry, the  Colore :  after  these  rivers  have  united,  they  hrenk 
through  the  Isteral  range,  and  enter  Into  the  plain  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  The  principal  range  contains  some  high  sum- 
mits, as  Monte  Meta,  7904  ft.,  Monte  MUetto,  6720  ft.  above 


by  a  series  of  hills,  culled  Le  Jtur^ie,  which  extend  through 


the  whole  of  the  peninsula  lying  I 
the  gulf  of  Toronto.  They  are  Lnti 
and  terminate  at  Capo  di  Leuca. 

The  other  chain  runs  directly  8.,  and  approaches  by  de 
green  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  sea :  oa  the  E.  side  of 
Uie  gulf  of  Policastro  it  comes  close  to  it.  and  continues  to 
run  along  the  sea  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  8.  Eufemia,  where  k 
suddenly  turns  to  the  E.,  but  soon  again  to  die  8.,  in  which 
direction  It  skirts  the  eastern  shores  of  Calabria,  between 
the  gulf  of  Squillace  and  Capo  Spartivento.  In  this  chain 
an  some  elevated  summits.  Monte  Polllno  (near  40°  N. 
lat)  rises  to  7067  ft  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Alto,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  great  mountain  mass,  with  which  the 
Apennines  terminate,  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  is  43eO  ft 
above  the  sea. 

Urology—  The  N.  parts  of  tlie  Apennines  are,  la  general, 
composed  of  sandstone  and  chalk.  The  former  Is  known  la 
Tuscans  by  the  name  of  uuutgno,  or  pirtra  irrcma,  and  sev- 
eral high  mountains  are  composed  of  it :  others  consist  of 
chalk,  and  others  of  macigno  and  chalk  together,  la  the  8. 
ranges  Uie  chalk  formation  predominates,  especially  on  the 
W.  side ;  on  the  E.  declivity  sandstone  occurs  In  few  places. 
A  great  portion  of  the  hilly  districts,  which  extend  to  the 
W.  of  the  range,  and  intersect  the  plains  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  productions. 

This  region  extends  from  Monte  Vesuvius  on  the  8.,  to 
the  river  Ombrone.  in  Tuscany,  on  the  N.  Near  this  river 
Is  Monte  Amiata  and  Monte  Badicofani  (3060  ft  high),  both 
volcanic  mountains.  A  volcanic  country  encloses  the  lakes 
of  Bolsena  and  Bracciano,  and  the  rocky  masses  near  Viler 
bo  are  also  of  volcanic  origin.  8.  of  the  Tiber  odier  vol 
rauic  rocks  of  considerable  extent  and  elevation  form  the 
mountains  near  Albano:  here  Monte  Cavo  rises  to  3110  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  country  round  Borne  is  overspread 
with  volcanic  matter  ;  and  the  Seven  Hills  themselves  aru 
partly  composed  of  It  A  third  volcanic  region  occurs  N.  of 
Capua,  near  Teano,  where  several  heights  rise  to  a  consid- 
erable elevation,  especially  Monte  St,  Croce.  Mount  Vesu- 
vius and  the  volcanic  country  round  tlie  town  of  Naples, 
constitute  the  most  southerly  legion  of  Uie  volcanic  tract 
which  skirts  the  VV.  side  of  the  A 
of  the  Apennines,  only  a  single 
found ;  It  Is  Monte  Vulture,  near  Meld, 
place  where  Uie  bifurcation  of  Uie  range  takes  place. 

The  lower  declivities  of  the  principal  range,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  lateral  ranges,  where  they  do  not  rise  above  aa 
elevation  of  3000  ft,  ore  commonly  clothed  with  woods,  es- 
pecially evergreen  oak  and  chestnut  The  npper  parts  of 
the  principal  range  have.  In  general,  an  arid  soil,  or  are 
formed  of  bare  rocks,  of  fantastic  forms,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted  bushes.  The  whole  range 
is  poor  in  metals,  none  of  them  occurring,  except  Iron  ore  in 
a  few  places,  and  of  bad  quality.  But  In  many  places  ex 
cellent  marble  is  met  with,  and  in  a  few  it  is  worked. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Apennines  begin  to  be 
with  snow  In  October,  and  they  are  not  entirely  free  from  it 
before  June.  It  is  deserv  ing  of  remark,  that  the  quantity 
of  rain  fulling  in  the  countries  E.  of 'he  range     inurh  less 
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piain  of  Puglla  the  rain  amounts  to  about  19  Inches  annu- 
ally, while  in  that  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  it  to  37  Inches. 

The  countries  lying  W.  of  the  range  arc  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  and  even  aoine  pans  of  the  range  Itself 
arc  vblted  by  them.  An  earthquake  in  the  country  lying 
about  mount  Matesc  occurred  in  1805,  by  which  :tj7l  per- 
sons lo«t  their  lives,  and  1513  were  wounded. 

\  I'KMi  A I  >  K.  a  eea  port  town  of  Denmark,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  tho  nmc  name,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sleswiek,  op- 
to the  N.  end  of  the  Island  of  Alsen,  lat.  55°  9  57" 
38"  E.  Pop.  3800.  It  hi  the  cap.  of  a  balli- 
Ita  port  ia  shallow,  and  not  very  safe ;  but  it  has, 
notwithstanding,  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  with  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  4tc. 

APOLDA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Weimar  Jena, 
9i  m.  N.E.  Weimar.  Pop.  3300.  It  has  a  castle,  a  col- 
lege, with  a  bell-foundry,  fabrics  of  cloth  and  enssimere, 
and  distilleries.   Its  fairs,  four  annually,  are  well  attended. 

APPALACHICOLA.  river  and  hay,  On.  and  Fl.  The 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
rivers,  whence  it  (lows  S.  into  Appalochicola  bay,  which 
opens  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  70  in.  to  the  junction,  and  the  Chattahoochee, 
for  boats,  400  rn.  farther. 

Appalacuicola,  p.  v..  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Frank- 
lin co.,  Flor.,  135  ru.  8.W.  Tallahassee,  976  W.  Situated  on 
a  blutr  on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  Appalachicola  river. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  an  Episcopal  church,  two 
banks,  seven  blocks  of  brick  stores  and  warehouses,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  cotton. 
Twenty  steam  boats,  besides  other  craft,  navigate  the  river. 
It  Is  the  scat  of  an  admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  tonnage  in 
1840  was  4054.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  which  is  visited  by 
many  large  vessels. 
APPELDOORN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Gucl- 
land.  17  m.  N.  Arnhcim.  Pop.  3000. 
APPENZELL  (Castom  or),  a  run  ton  In  the  N.E.  part 
of  Switzerland,  the  13th  in  the  Confederation.  It  Is  com- 
pletely Inclosed  within  the  territory  of  St.  Gull,  and  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  ham,  the  knuckle  end  stretching  N.E.-ward ; 
area,  153  sq.  ro.  (7'9  Germ.).  Pop.  49,870;  being  next  to 
that  of  Geneva  the  most  thickly  peopled  of  the  cantons. 

lountnin  ranges;  those  of 
the  principal  of  which, 
but  having  iu  summit  cov- 
t  of  the  others  belong  to  the 
Ixnver  or  Fore-Alps  (see  Bwitze«i.asd),  which  enclose 
numerous  small  valleys.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivulets, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Sitter,  running  throat h  its  centre  ; 
there  arc  also  several  small  mountain  Inkes.  The  prevail- 
ing geological  formations  are  calcareous;  but  pudding-stone 
and  sandy  or  clay  soils  are  llkewtso  found.  Climate  cold 
and  variable,  but  not  unhealthy.  The  mineral  riches  of  the 
canton  consist  of  peat  and  coal :  salt,  chalybeate,  and  sul- 
phurous springs  arc  met  with,  some  of  which,  as  those  of 
Weiss  bad  near  Appenzell,  and  Waldstatt  near  Herisan,  are 
used  as  baths.  Iu  forests,  mostly  of  ptne  and  fir,  originally 
extended  over  the  whole  surrounding  country ;  but  their 
extent  has  been  greatly  diminished  with  the  increase  of 
populntion  and  cultivation;  and  wild  animals,  gnm  •,  fish, 
fcc.,  have  become  proportionalty  rare,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, the  whole  canton  was  under  one  government ;  but 
at  that  epoch,  part  of  the  Inhab.  having  emhrnced  the  Prot- 
t  faith,  while  the  other  part  continued  Catholic*,  violent 

them,  which,  after  much 
j  were  at  length  settled  by  a  singular  compromise. 
By  nn  agreement  in  1597,  the  canton  was  divided  Into  two 
port  huh — flk&dr*  Interior  nnd  Rhode*  F.ztrrior.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  former  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
Catholics,  and  the  latter  to  the  Protestants.  Accordingly, 
the  two  parties  se|Mirnted.  and  formed  two  independent 
democratic.nl  republics,  having  each  a  distinct  system  of 
government,  police,  and  finance.  Exterior  or  Outer  Rhodes 
comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  canton  (its  N.  and 
W.  parts),  and  has  40,080  Inhab.,  engaged  chiefly  in  manu- 
factures ;  Inner  Rhodes  has  9796  inh..  principally  agricul- 
turists. Both  republics  have  but  one  vole  In  the  Swiss  diet, 
and  send  their  deputy  by  turns.  Except  In  a  few  districts  at 
the  N.E.  extremity.  Appenzell  produces  neither  corn  nor 
wine;  bat  the  mountains  abound  with  rich  postures,  and 
cattle-breeding  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Inner 
Rhodes.  15,000  cows  and  oxen,  000  sheep,  and  9000  gonts 
are  fed  there  annually.  It  being  a  practice  to  purchase  them 
when  lean,  and  sell  them  again  when  fattened :  cheese,  beer, 
and  a  liqueur  made  from  a  One  kind  of  black  cherry,  are  the 
other  products  of  the  agricultural  districts.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and 
embroidery :  there  are  about  10.000  looms,  by  means  of 
whirh  are  woven  an  average  of  the  same  number  of  pieces 
of  cloth  10  Fr.  ells  In  length.  Machinery  has  not  been  in- 
troduced i  weavers  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  a 
day.  Thev  are 
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with  their  bustnesa  as  manufacturers  that  of  sn 
being,  in  each  case,  assisted  by  their  families. 

The  houses  are  distinguished  by  nearness,  convenience, 
and  cleanliness;  and  being  surrounded  with  gardens  ana 
hedges,  and  thickly  scattered  over  the  country,  give  it  anuie- 
what  of  an  English  aspect.  Weavers  generally  caru  fiout 
two  to  five  florins  (3*.  84.  to  9s.  2d.)  per  week. 

Outer  Rhodes  has  communal  and  lesser  councils,  and  a 
grand  council,  composed  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  each 
commune,  which  assemble*  twice  a  year,  and  exercises  the 
executive  power.  The  grand  council  proposes  the  laws, 
and  submits  them  for  approval  to  the  Unthgenuindr,  or 
general  assembly  of  all  the  males  of  tho  republic  ubuve  six- 
teen years  of  age.  who  meet  armed  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April,  in  the  open  air,  and  cither  sanction,  or  put  their  t»rf« 
on  the  laws  proposed.  Bankrupts,  paupers,  4tc.,  are  preclu- 
ded from  voting :  and  penalties  ore  imposed  on  others  who 
do  not  attend.  The  government  of  the  Inner  Rhodes  is  sim- 
ilar, except  that  the  clergy  take  more  part  in  it,  and  that 
none  under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  genernl  assembly.  Public  schools  arc  universally 
established.  In  which,  after  the  rudiments  of  education, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  singing  are  taught.  Music  is  very 
generally  cultivated.  Savings'  banks  and  poor  lions,  s  ur<j 
established  in  every  parish,  and  there  are  numerous  orphun 
asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions.  Appenzell  fur- 
nishes 972  men  to  the  federal  army,  and  contributes  StiiO 
Swiss  francs  a  year  to  the  funds  of  the  union  .  the  expense* 
of  the  canton  are  very  trifling,  as  the  services  of  the  magis- 
trates, &c..  are  gratuitous.  The  tax  on  Malt  is  the  only  indi- 
rect one  ;  the  poor  are  not  taxed  at  all.  The  Appenxellers 
of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  of  German,  those  of  the  Inner 
Rhodes  chiefly  of  more  southern  luteage;  all,  how  ever,  i 
lively.  Intelligent,  and  exhibit  much  mechanical  f 
nnd,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be  moral,  t 
prudent,  and  simple  in  their  mode  of  life. 

In  the  7lh  or  8th  century,  the  Prankish  kings 
this  country  on  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall,  and  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  them  until  1401,  when  the  inhabitants  revolted,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  of  Glarus  and 
Schwytz,  achieved  their  liberty,  defeuting  the  Austrian* 
and  the  forces  of  the  abbot  In  several  engagements.  In 
1513  it  was  admitted  into  the  confederation,  with  the  history 
of  which  It  is  subsequently  connected.  (C«xt'»  Stcitterland, 
Letter  4;  PitoU  Stalittiame  dt  U  Suistr,  1830;  Htltttic  Jll- 
Barring' t  Report,  ire.,  p.  21-97.) 


Aftehzem.,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Appenzell.  cap 
Inner  Rhodes,  and  seat  of  its  executive  council,  in  a  ulenmuit 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  9  m.  8.  St.  Gall.  Pop, 
1400.  It  i*  dirty  and  ill  built ;  has  a  Gothic  church,  built  ia 
1009,  which  contains  various  banners  taken  in  former  wars 
by  the  Appenzellers;  two  convents;  a  council  house;  and 
two  bridges  over  the  Sitter.  The  annual  general  assembly 
of  the  republic  la  held  here.   About  2J  m.  S.  are  the  batha 

Of  Weisubnd. 

APPIN.  an  cxtensiv*  district  of  Scotland,  co.  Argyle, 
which  see. 

APPLE  CREEK,  p.  t.,  Greene  co„  III.,  37  in.  W.  by  8, 
Springfield,  809  W.  It  contains  ouc  school,  30  scholars. 
Pop.  1506. 

Apple  Ckeik.  p.  t.,  Cape  Girardeau  co..  Mo.,  S13  in.  8.E. 
JcfTerson  Ctty.  880  W.  It  has  one  school.  89  scholars.  Pop. 
1393. 

APPLEBY,  a  borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of  1 
Westmoreland,  of  w  hich  it  Is  the  cap.,  230  ru.  N.I 
don,  38  m.  8.8.E.  Carlisle.  Pop.  of  town.  837.  of  par.  145a 
It  stands  principally  nn  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  hav- 
ing the  castle  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  parish  church  at 
the  lower.  The  former,  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Thanet, 
is  very  nnrlent,  part  being  either  of  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
architecture ;  but  It  was  mostly  rebuilt  In  1686.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1055.  by  Lndy  Pembroke,  a  great  benefactress 
of  the  town,  from  whom  the  castle  descended  to  the  Thanet 
family,  nnd  has  a  fine  monument  to  her  ladyship.  There 
is  a  good  market-house,  erected  in  1811 ;  nnd  n  town-hall 
and  Jail  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  nn  old  stone  bridge.  Appleby  has  a  grammar  school, 
founded  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  open  to  nil  children  be- 
longing to  the  town  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  a 
year,  and  having  attached  to  it  Ave  scholarships  at  Queen's 
college.  Oxford,  and  a  rirht  to  participate  in  as  many  exh' 
bitions  in  the  same  college.  It  has  also  an  almshouse, 
founded  by  Lndy  Pembroke,  for  thirteen  poor  widows. 
Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was 
disfranchised.  Appleby  returned  two  m.  to  the  M.  of  C. ;  but 
they  were  In  reality  the  nominees  of  the  Thanet  and  Lons- 
.   The  town  is  without  manufactures,  but  ho* 


dale  families, 
a  good  market. 

APPLE  RIVER,  p.  t..  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111,215  in.  N.  by 
W.  Sp.HrfHd.  807  W.    Pop.  550. 

APPLinX)N.t.,Waldoco.,Me.,30m  8.W  Belfast,  35  E 
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It  contains  five  achools,  301  scholars.  Pop. 

APPLIXG,  ro.,  Oa-  situated  In  llic  S.  part  of  the  stale, 
1(100  *|.  in.    Bounded  X.  by  Alatamaha  river, 
b  wrttiri  in  1840.  U32.-I  neat  rattlr;  9563  twine;  and 
boshds  of  wheat;  '.'1.215  of  Indian  com; 
if  cufloii.   It  bad  four  More*,  seven  grist  nulla, 
i  riw  alii  one  oil-mill,  two  schools,  55  scholars.  Pop. 
whiles.  IT5i  slaves,  3«,  free  coloured,  15;  total.  3052. 

TLLNGTO.N,  p  i  .  capital  of  Columbia  i  ..<..,  Ill 
*  .-  t    M  IV.    It  i  amain*  a  court  house,  jail, 

a  academy,  one  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  church,  three 
•lares  mad  twenty  dwellings. 

POMATTOX.  rivet,  Vo,  aAer  a  course  of  130  m., 
aaUis  James  m  at  City  Point.   It  »  navigable  for  vessels 
if  100  tons,  to  the  falls  at  Petersburg.   Around  these  falls 
jtr  inal ;  and  for  ft)  m.  above  them  It  is  boaiablc. 
APPiiUi  IMMINK.  hand.,  Newcastle  co.,  Del.   It  has 
i  three  griM  mills,  one  saw  mill,  two  schools,  61 


\  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  7  m.  N. 

APT  'an-  JpU  .'*!>  •    a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vauclusr. 
can.  armed,  on  the  l  av  alon,  39  in.  E.8.E.  Avignon,  laL  43° 
r«T  N,  toag.  5=  2T  52"  E.   Pop.  5058.   Ii  is  situated  In 
valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  covered  with  vines 
otivea.  The  aralll  originally  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
,  and  repaired  by  the  comtes  <k*  Provence,  dill  partially 
The  older  si  re*  lis  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses 
at;  bat  the  more  modern  streets  are  broad  and  straight. 
•'.  '  ••  •  •  iveh  c. «  «1.    Prim  ipal  public  build- 

of  great  antiquity,  nnd  remarkable  for  its 
A  bridge  over  the  Cavaloo,  of  a 
saark  arch,  is  said  to  be  (tonnantr  par  u  kardies*t.  There 
treeataalkriimrnrs  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  Mlk.  Willi 
of  cloth,  hosiery,  cotton  «iufT<,  hats,  and  enrthen- 
the  latter,  ami  tin  tonfiturtt  made  here,  being  highly 
Several  ti  mains  of  Roman  works  uro  found  In 
ant  loan  and  1(5  vicinity.    [Hugo,  art.  Vaoctust,  etc.) 

M  i  l  l  V  11  r.U  \.  APCGI.l  A,  a  portion  of  8.  Italy. 
*Mh  between  39°  45'  and  4P  4*5"  N.  lat..  and  14°  57'  and 
UP  34"  C  lung.,  comprising  the  8.E.  provinces  of  the  k.  of 
Jlspies;  viz.,  Capitanata,  Barl,  and  Otranto;  having  N.W. 
foe  pent  flu  i  he  Adriatic.  H  E.  the  Ionian  sea,  8. 

W.  and  VV.  thr  naif  of  Tnranto  and  the  provs.  of  Da>Htcata 
tad  Priodpata  Cltta.    Area.  8092  so.  m.    Pop.  (IK33;., 
8.  extremity,  the  sub-peninsula  of 
Otraata,  which  fan**  the  heel  «r  the  fancied  Italian  bout ; 

!'.. stiorethe  promontory  ofGargono.  Although 
h  has  44B  sa.  of  coast,  it  is  singularly  deficient  in  bays  nnd 
aarhaors,  and  the  shores  are  low ;  funning  in  botli  respects 

J  fr,  it       iu.i  :         -  VV.  shore,  of  Nadirs. 

ntfl*  presents  also  a  striking  contrast  to  Calabria,  and 
the  8.1V.  prov.  of  Naples,  in  being  almost  wholly  a  plain 
country,  and  indeed  containing  by  far  the  most  considerable 
extent  nf  levH  lands  of  any  tract  of  the  same  slue  8.  of  the 
I  uglia  plana  and  I'ugtia  montana  ; 
fiat  latter  Is  composed  of  the  Apennlnc  chain.  155  m.  in 
which,  emerging  from  Basiltrala,  runs  through  the 
di  Ban  and  Otranio  U>  the  extremity  of  the  latter, 
'  •  d  other  branches  chiefly  in  the  N. 

''apiunata.    The  mountains  of  Bah  nnd  Oirouto 
■rech  loss  elevated  than  the  Apennines  in  any  other 
The  plains  in  the  N.  are  pretty  well  watered,  while 
of  the  central  and  8.  parts  are  remarkably  destitute 
of  water,  forming  another  contrast  to  (be  sub-peninsula  of 
i  «ide  of  the  gulf  of  Taranto.  Chlel 

Cinde!r»f...  wiTh  is  tributary  Mr.  runs.  Rndirosa.  Tri- 
ahvfialsoU,  and  ('.done;  and  the  Cervnro.  both  of  which 
IiOguiit  Pantono  8al«o;  the  Fortore,  Carapclla, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Adriatic, 
■V  la  the  province  of  ('apitanata ;  the  latter  river  Is  Ibc 
«Blyane»it  dru-d  up  during  summer.  On  iu  hanks  near 
Csjine.  wsj  fossght  the  famous  battle  of  Cunna*  (sec  Cam- 
<  <  Thence  to  <  Maria  dl  Leuca.  a  tract  100  m.  in 
length,  rhrre?  are  only  a  few  insignificant  streams.  There 
■a  a*  takes,  bat  several  loguncs  of  some  size,  along  the 
show  round  and  near  M.  Gargnno.  as  those  nf  Lcsina  (14 
at.  leaf,  and  3  m  broad  .  Varano,  Pan tano  8also,  and  8al pi ; 
«nd  a  few  smaller  ones  near  Tnranto. 
AnshaU  divided  lorn  the  follow  i  rig  pro  vine**: 
Qissasaaki  v  \  -<|  m.  Pop  '.".Mi.T'.a  Ch. towns, 
f';- .  v  fritloiiia.  M.  St.  Angelo,  Tennoli, 
Vatwtl,  AjwqU. 

Terrs  H  BarL  Area,  1712  sq.  m.  Pop.  425.708.  Ch. 
lawns,  Bart.  1M07  luh-,  Box  let  (a,  17,095  mh-,  Monopuli, 
HX&  hvh_  Trnni,  13,7»>7.  Bt'onlo. 

7Vrr»  fOtrtMU.  Area,  2008  sq.  m.  Pop.  357.205.  Ch. 
towns,  l>cce.  14.0r»l  mh,  Toronto,  14,111  Inh^  Galllpoll, 
Brtnslsl,  OtnaafflL 
fopsrt  mud  Jgrienlture. — Much  nf  the  land  is  uncultivn- 
tu  wandering  herds  of  oicn  and  bulfa- 
II 
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loes:  in  other  parts,  a  good  deal  of  coin  <>l  different  kinds  la 
grown  ;  but  maize  doci  not  generally  fluurish,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  soil.  Corn  and  wool  are  the  chlel  products 
of  Capilunaia,  which  also  produces  plenty  of  wme  and  uil. 
In  the  neigh  Is  lUihooi]  of  Lucorri  (nays  Craem,  Irtllj,  of 
27,0110  versorai  of  laud  (the  versana  =  3  acres),  IriUO  were 
sown  with  corn;  3000  with  barley ;  2500  with  oau;  800 
with  beans;  5500  fallow;  700  covered  with  olives  vines, 
and  fruit  gardens ;  the  rest  in  pasture.  In  this  prov.  lands 
are  let  in  large  tracts,  and  a  catalc  or  large  house  csdliltslied 
iiiwi  each  farm,  in  which  the  ogcnU  and  labourers  temda. 
'I  here  are  also  extensive  tavolurt,  ur  pultun-  luruU  Is'loug 
ing  to  the  crown,  capable  of  feeding  as  many  as  1,300,000 
sheep.  The  centre  of  Capitonata  h:u>  a  sandy  soil,  und  con- 
sists chiefly  of  pasture.  From  Focgla  to  Miuifredou.n,  this 
tract  abounds  with  thistles,  asphodels,  wild  arnchuke*.  and 
giant  fennel,  of  the  stalks  of  which  luttor  chair  bottoms  arid 
Utt  luv<»  are  made.  Uu  the  banks  of  the  Cervuru,  the 
mountains  arc  clothed  with  fine  woods,  and  thickets  of 
flowering  shrubs ;  uear  Bovino  the  plain  is  wooded  with 
low  stunted  oaks ;  a  forest  of  oak.  manna  and  other  ush, 
pitch-pine,  chestnut,  and  evergreens  (but  none  of  litem 
large),  adorns  M.  Gargano;  the  country  Is  well  cultivated 
at  its  foot.  Capltunnla  produces  excellent  ■ 
ami  fruit  of  alt  sorts,  liquorice  and  tobacco  \  .  >  ,i  .1.  .1 
of  wine  is  produced  in  the  Terra  di  Buri ;  the  vines  are  cut 
low,  but  not  slaked  as  iu  Frnree ;  it  is  fertile  in  corn,  oil, 
saffron,  almonds,  tobacco,  mulberry  trees,  HQgorloa,  and 
ca|H-rs,  generally  without  immure,  thuueh  ■  l  ta  the 

soil  is  but  indifferenL  Its  sheep  (nil  oi  a  dark  colour)  hi 
rush  the  best  wuol  in  Apuglnt;  gouts  and  swine  are  kept  in 
large  numbers.  This  prov.  yields  also,  annually',  l.tViO.000 
moggie  of  salt,  and  12,000  cwts  of  nitre.  The  T.  d'U.ranto 
"would  U-  one  of  the  i  idlest  provinces  in  Italy,  were  ll  not 
for  its  wretched  administration."  {Hampaldi.)  Its  tohicco 
is  as  kim* I  as  thnt  of  8eville,  but  only  a  given  quantity  if 
allowed  to  bo  cultivated.  It  yields  wine,  olives,  cotton 
(good  and  abundant),  wheat  sufficient  for  the  inhab. ;  the 
arable  lands  are  well  cultivated,  but  there  arc  no  artificial 
pastures,  and  much  of  the  land  lies  waste.  The  chief"  r.ato 
ral  disadvantage  it  labours  under,  is  the  wnnt  of  water,  und 
the  rain  that  falls  Is  therefore  carefully  preserved  in  subtcr 
raneous  cisterns. 

The  hilly  parts  of  Apuglia  feed  many  flocks,  and  produce 
an  abundance  of  corn,  oil,  cotton,  and  flax  ;  which  Intirr  is 
exported  to  Venice.  Germany,  and  Switzerland  The  shore 
is  generally  sandy,  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  btishea, 
wild  prunes,  myrtles,  erica-,  aw.,  that  serve  as  food  for  oxen 
and  buffaloes.  The  whole  country,  in  Barl  and  Otrnnto, 
ids. imils  with  aromatic  plants;  nnd  bi»:h  the  wines  nnd  flesh 
nf  some  nf  the  animals,  as  the  bufTnloes.  have  an  an  .iuiitic 
flavour.  Puglia  la  famous  for  its  deer  nnd  other  gnnie  .  tin, 
sportsmen  run  down  hnres  with  !. 
the  wild-bonr  with  lurchers  ami  mastius,  ruling  armed 
with  a  lance  nnd  brace  of  pistols.  The  shores  ■BOttl  Tl 
rnnto  furnish  large  quantities  of  shell  Ash.  The  viper,  asp, 
a  species  of  large  black  make,  the  tarantula,  itc,  infest  tills 
part  of  Italy. 

The  dyeing  of  wool  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  nt 
Tnranto  ;  Uie  Inteninl  commerce  of  Apuglin,  of  which  Fos»- 
gta  Is  the  head-quarter,  consists  chiefly  In  the  sale  of  wool, 
cheese  trori  sheep's  milk),  and  corn. 

The  country  is  quite  healthy,  the  people  industrious, 
peaceable,  and  handsome.  Many  of  ihem  in  various  dia- 
trkt  •  are  Creeks  or  Albanians ;  these  being,  in  the  Terra 
d'Oiranto,  (  of  the  whole:  they  preserve  their  orielnal  cus- 
toms, dresn.  and  relation,  and  occupy  themselves  in  cottnn 
weaving.  Bricnndnse  Is  prevalent  about  Bovino,  and  oil 
the  borders  of  Snnnio,  but  not  in  other  parts. 

This  territory  was  originally  called  Dnunla.  Inpygin,  Peu- 
cetla.  nnd  Mewvipin.  and  formed  part  of  Magna  Gnrcia. 
Having  fallen  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Augustus  made 
it  the  third  prov.  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Apulia.  Afiri 
the  fall  of  the  empire  in  the  VV..  It  wa«  occupied  successively 
by  Odnnecr,  Thcodoric,  and  the  Greek  emperors,  till.  In  the 
8th  century,  it  was  wrested  from  the  lotier  by  ihe  Arabs; 
and  fr«m  them  In  turn  by  the  Nnnnnns.  in  the  1 1th  cen 
tury  ;  Robert  Gui<card  styling  himself  flmt  Count  or  Iluke  of 
Apugliri.  It  rontinnesl  In  the  piewssiou  of  1ns  Fiiccefsors  till 
the  death  of  Manfred,  at  the  battle  of  Benevento.  in  1282, 
when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Ncapolitnn  territory.  It*  subsequent 
lilstnrv  belongs  to  that  of  Nnples.  (Hampoidi,  CoragrnAn 
delt  Italia  ;  Jfsriaaarac's  Travel*  in  the  Tie*  Sieilie* ;  Crm 
ren.  Tour  is  (As  S.  Prov.  •/  JVap/c* ;  fV timer  Almanatk, 
183R) 

API'RE.  a  river  of  8.  America,  Colombia,  one  of  the  prim 
clpnl  tributaries  of  the  Ornnoeo,  which  see. 

AQCAMABOE,  a  territory  of  VV.  Africa,  part  of  ih« 
state  of  nnhomey.  which  see. 

AQCAPIM,  n  tenibiry  of  VV.  Africa,  part  of  the  empire 
of  Ashnntee,  which  see. 
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AUU1LA.  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  states,  cap.  prov. 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
AJtcrno,  lat  42^  27'  N.,  long.  130  E.  Pop.  (1832),  9194 : 
vi/-,  4511  mules,  4083  females.*  It  is  surrounded  by  walla, 
and  ranks  as  a  fortified  place  of  the  4th  class ;  U  pretty  well 
built ;  has  a  cathedral,  and  vanoue  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  civil  nnd  criminal 
court,  a  chamber  of  finances,  ic.  A  royal  college,  estab- 
lished at  Sulinona  in  1807.  was  transferred  thither  in  Id  10 : 
it  was  Hon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lyceum,  differing 
little  from  a  univeisiiy,  and  is  ntlvnded  by  about  400  pupils. 
There  Is  also  a  secondary  school,  established  in  1708,  and 
various  other  seminaries.  A  handsome  new  theatre,  built 
on  the  model  of  thai  of  Yicenza.  was  opened  in  1832.  Ex- 
cellent water,  conveyed  from  the  Monte  San  Giultano,  about 
3  miles  distant,  by  an  aqueduct,  constructed  at  a  great  ex 
ishtng  period  of  the  city,  is  liberally 
I  to  some  fine  public  fountains,  as  well  as  private 
taa  manufacture*  of  linen  and  wax ; 
ilc  trade  In  Saffron  raised  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Aquila  was  founded  in  1340;  and  ruse  in  no  long  time  to 
be  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  powerful  cities  in 
the  kingdom.  But  the  combined  influence  of  misgovcrn- 
ment,  pestilence,  war,  and  earthquakes,  from  the  latter  of 
which  It  suffered  severely  In  1703  nnd  1706,  have  reduced  it 
to  its  present  stale  of  decadence.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
been  improving.  (Dei  lit  Dcscriiiotu  delU  Due  Sicilie,  U., 
p.  115-300.) 

AQU1LEIA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  18  m.  8.8.W.  Gorizia.  lal.  45°  45' 
38"  N.,  long.  13°  23"  E.  Pop.  circa  1500.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  nnd  a  fosse,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the 
port  of  <; ratio,  me  residence  of  a  few  fishermen.  This  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  one  of  Uie  principal  cities  of  ancient 
Italy-it,  chief  bulwark  on  its  N.E.  frontier,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  its  trade  wiih  the  nations  of  Illyria  and  Pan- 
nonia:  Auaonius  assigned  to  it  the  ninth  place  among  the 
freat  cities  of  the  empire: 


ARABIA. 

and  pearl*,  spices  and  perfumes,  with  which  they  t 
the  countries  of  Europe.  And  even  " 
sivc  Intercourse  existed— before  Phoenicia  was  a  i 
her  "  traffickers  princes,"  the  Arabian  caravan  was  seen  upon 
the  Nile,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  laden  with  the 
most  rare  and  precious  products.  (Genesis,  ch.  xxivil.)  That 
these  were  only  partially,  if  at  all,  native  products  of  Arabia, 
is  sufficiently  proved ;  but  the  W.  nations,  who  received 
them  from  Arabia,  looked  at  first  no  farther  for  their  origin. 
Exaggerated  notions  were  formed  of  the  beauty  of  a  land 

1  whence  such  precious  luxuries  were  procured,  and  the  term 
K 1 1  N y.ni .  Ftiix,  or  the  Happy,  became  connected  with  its 
name.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  first, 
and  then  the  Romans,  came  to  this  fancied  paradise,  they 
found  Uie  soil,  wherever  they  essayed  to  enter  the  country, 
a  burning  sand  or  an  unfruitful  rock-  The  possibility  of  an 
erroneous  theory  was,  however,  seldom  admitted  by  ancient 
Inquirers.  Arabia  was  still  believed  to  be  the  Ilappv  oe 
Fortunate,  but  its  blissful  regions  were  supposed  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  less  favoured  portions  of  the  earth  by  an  ab- 
solutely sterile  zone  or  belt.  All  the  country  E.  of  Egypt 
had,  indeed,  been  known,  time  immemorial,  by  Uie  common 
name  Arabia ;  aud  this  designation  being  still  retained, 
inhospitable  tracts  upon  the  N.  and  U  .  received  the  dia- 
linctive  epithet  of  (  ^  ■.  ,■  >  .  Duetto,  or  the  Desert.  ( Herodotus, 
Thalia,  4  107-113 ;  Diodorns  Suulus,  lib.  li,  p.  159-1C7.  lib. 
ill.,  p.  211-216;  Mr*,  lib.  xm,  p.  767-781;  JViay,  Aui 
Hist.,  lib.  v.,  $  11.) 
Ptolemy  subsequently  added  a  third  division  to  Arabia, 

I  Including  the  country  between  the  Red  and  Dead  seas,  and 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates:  in  oilier  words,  he 

i  gave  to  his  Arabia  the  N.  limit  which,  since  his  time,  it  has 
generally  been  considered  as  retaining.  To  Oils  uew  district 
he  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrara,  from  lltraa.  a  town  on 
the  lesser  Jordan,  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Nabatheans.    (See  P«tra.)   This  division  of  the  « 
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a  siege  by  Maxim  it  u  and  in  452  it 
I  a  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance  to  Alula ;  but  that 
ferocious  barbarian  having  carried  it  by  assault  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  the  destruction  being  so  complete,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  could  scarcely  discover  Its  site!  The 
unhealihineas  of  its  situation  has  caused  Uie  miscarriage  of 
the  attempt*  that  have  been  made  for  Its  restoration.  In 
1751.  two  archbishopric*  were  formed  out  of  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Aquilela.  (Cramer' t  Ancient  Half,  I,  p.  129 :  Gibbon, 
cap.  35.) 

AUABIA,  an  extensive  peninsula,  comprising  the  8.W. 
pnrtMin  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  situated  between  the  rest 
of  Aria  and  Africa,  and  between  12°  22'  and  33°  45'  N.  lat, 
and  32°  5C  and  58°  42*  E.  long.  Il  is  bounded  on  the  8.  and 
E.  by  tli.it  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  called  the  Arabian  sea  ; 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  gulfs  of  Oman  and  Persia ;  and  on  the 
VV.  the  Arabic  gulf,  or  Red  sea,  forms  its  boundary  from  the 
straits  of  Ba^el-Mandeb  to  the  isthmus  of  8uez.  The  N. 
limit  is  less  clearly  defined  ;  the  desert  In  which  Arabia  ter- 
minates in  this  direction  being  conterminous  with  that  of 
Syria,  and  no  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  existing  be- 
tween them.  Tire  most  natural  boundary  on  this  side  ap- 
pears to  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  1'erslan  gulf 
to  the  most  westerly  point  of  that  of  Suez,  coinciding  very 
nearly  with  the  30th  parallel  of  N.  lat;  but  it  Is  usual  to 
include  In  this  country  a  considerable  part  of  Irak  Arabi. 
and  the  desert  plains  8.  and  E.  of  Syria  and  Palestine :  and 
under  this  view,  the  N.  boundary  follows  very  nearly  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  The  countries  contiguous  to 
Arabia  are,  on  the  N.  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  on  the  W.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  on  the  8.  Adcl, 
the  mo,*  easterly  portion  of  Africa;  and  on  the  N.E.  Persia. 
On  the  E,  except  along  the  Persian  gulf,  the  nearest  land  is 
Hindostnn.  Its  greaUtt  length  from  Suez  to  cape  Ras-al 
Hlmd  is  1090  m„  and  Its  greatest  widlh  from  the  strait*  of 
Hub  el  Mandcb  to  tho  town  ofKchnm,  on  the  Euphrates, 
1400  m.  Its  area,  measured  on  D'AnvilU's  map.  Is  about 
1.100,000  sq.  m.  (Compare  D'Antille,  Carta  a" AH*,  with 
7V«rr/#  of  Alt  Be,,  II.,  p.  9 ;  Map  of  the  Coast  of  Arabia, 
tame  work,  ii.,  p.  27.) 

Divisions,  Ancient  and  Modem.— From  the  earliest  period 
•f  authentic  history.  Arabia  has  been  the  connecting  link 
between  the  E.  and  the  W.  world.   Il  was  the 
Ihe  Phoenician*  drew  the  *upplies  of  gold  and 

snl  U  ft  io  n,. 
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a by  the  Greco-Roman  geographers  was  universally  adopt- 
not  only  by  their  contemporaries,  but  by  all  Uie  western 
nations  In  Uie  middle  ages.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  was  taken  as  Uie  text  book  of  geogra- 
phy, and  bis  arrangements  were  universally  adopted.  Even 
Gibbon  was  deceived  by  them.  "  It  is  singular  enough."  he 
remarks,  " that  a  tounUy  whose  language  and  inhabitants 
have  ever  been  Uie  same,  should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of 
Its  old  geography."  (Dec.  and  fall,  v.,  chap.  50.)  But  ha 
forgot  that  Uii*  "  old  geography"  was  Uie  invention  of  foreign 
nations,  possessing  neither  political  power  nor  influence  over 
the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  tha 
setUed  portion  of  the  Arab  people,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out the  means  of  making  their  divisions  know  n  among  the 
natives,  still  less  of  causing  them  to  be  adopted.  The  fact 
remarked  by  Gibbon  of  Uie  idenfily  of  Uie  people  and  Ian 
guage  in  anrient  and  modern  times,  leads,  indeed,  trresistibly 
to  the  condition  that  an  wS«Vi  geograpkw,"  of  w  hich  Uie 
native*  retain  neither  vestige  nor  recollection,  never  had  an 
existence  among  Uiem.  and  that  the  ancient  Aeabtc  divisions 
of  this  country  are  as  identical  as  Uie  people  i 
guage  with  those  existing  In  Uie  present  day.  1 
divisions  are  Uie  follow  ing  : 

1.  Bar-el-tovr-Sinai  (the  Desert  of  mount  Sinai),  nearly 
identical  with  the  Arabia  Petrea  of  Ptolemy.  It  comprises 
the  small  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Aknbah, 
and  Uie  country  norUiward  as  far  as  Uie  Deail  sea.  This  ie 
the  region  so  celebrated  in  Sacred  History  as  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Jewish  people ;  but,  though  it  may 
be  gathered  from  Uie  Mosaic  account  that  it  was  then  Uie 
residence  of  several  warlike  nation*.  It  is,  at  present,  nearly 
uninhabited.    (ATiebvkr,  par.  il.,  p.  345.) 

8.  Fl-Hedjai,  or  the  l^and  of  Pilgrimage,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Uie  coast  of  Uie  Red  sea.  I  Is  boundaries 
are  E.  Xedsjtd,  W.  the  Red  tea,  8.  Yemen,  and  N.  liar-el- 
tour-Sinai  and  Xedsjtd.  Tills  district  acknow  ledges  a  sort 
of  doubtful  authority  In  Uie  grand  Signkir  as  protector  of  Uie 
holy  cities  (Mecca  and  Medina) ;  but  those  cities,  and  Uie 
whole  southern  part  of  Hcdjaz,  called  Beled  el  Harem  (Holy 
or  Forbidden  land)  were,  till  within  these  few  years,  under 
the  government  of  the  sheriffof  Mecca.  The  sheriff's  )x>wer 
has,  however,  of  late  been  much  shaken ;  first  by  the  Wa- 
habeea,  a  fanatical  sect  of  Ncdsjed,  and  more  recently  by 
Mehemet  All,  Pacha  of  Egypt  (Xiebnhr,  par.  II.,  p.  302  ; 
Ali  Bey,  il.,  p.  29,  el  acq. ;  Bmrckkardl's  Travels  >a  Arabia, 
passim.) 

3.  Ntdtjed  constitutes  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  ihe  largest,  but  the  least  known,  of  alt  the  divisions 
It  is  hotmded  N.  by  the  Syrian  desert  E.  by  Lacksa.  8.  by 
Yemen,  and  W.  by  Hcdjai.  (Jfitbnhr,  par.  li.,  p.  296 ;  Burek- 
hardt,  vol.  li.,  p.  396,  et  acq.) 

4.  Kl-Uassa-I^aehsa,  otherwise  I.nchta.  HaJsjar.or  Bah- 
rein, lies  upon  Uie  Persian  gulf.  Its  boundaries  are,  towartla 
the  N.  the  eounUy  of  Irak  Arabi,  W.  Xedtyd.  S.  Oman,  and 
E.  the  Persian  gulf.    (A'iebnhr.  par.  li.,  p.  293.) 

5.  Oman  I*  bounded  N.  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  AscAsa. 
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E.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  W.  and  8.  by  vast  sandy  deserts 
(paru  of  Xcdsjtd  and  Uadramaut),  in  the  midst  of  which  it 


.  of  ill) 


(A"i#- 


i  a  Utile  knot  of 
s\ c  tea.    :.\VWr,  par.  U.,  u.  S55.) 

6.  J/adramaut  forms  live  H.K.  division  of  Arabia,  and  Lit 

t.,  ,:.],.:  N    a  ,  ]  .\  1".   V.  the  ,;.-M-iH  of  .V.  :.-,/  :U1,1  U»« 

8.  and  S.E  by  tAe  Indian  ocean,  and  VV.  by  let 
kukr,  par.  ii,  p.  345.) 

7.  rrnn,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  ha*  the  Red 
Ma  na  its  VV.  ride,  the  strait*  of  Bab-cl  Mandcb  and  the  In 

dm.  'sears  "il  the  S     //j.,r.i»aii(  ..i.  tin-  F.„  :u.d  .W.-jtU 

and  Hejjaz  N.    {.YtrbuHr.  par.  n.,  p.  160.) 

Vi  on  a  and  iladramaut  point  out  the  situation,  if  not  the 
extent,  of  the  .1  raita  run  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  The  in- 
habitauU  regard  themselves  a*  the  chief  of  nil  the  Arabian 
people,  calling  their  country  Bellad-ti-  Vim  u  Helled  eti  IHn, 
The  birthplace  of  the  sciences  and  of  religion."  ( .V..  Ink r, 
par.  ii,  p.  347.)  But  the  Arabia  Feiii  of  Greek  gengraphy 
•fms  to  have  extended  much  farther  N-  comprising  the 
whole  of  Hedjar  and  Oman,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
Lachsa,  and  a  \try  considerable  portion  of  Xedajcd.  (Strabe. 
lib.  \  v  i .,  cap.  3,  p.  765 ;  Ptolemw,  lib.  vl-  cap.  7,  p.  1 12.)  The 
.i.-oioa  Deecrta  included  the  N .  part*  of  Ncdsjed  ar.d  Lachsa. 
In  Ptolemy'*  map  this  disirict  is  separated  from  the  former 
by  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains,  running  from  the  Per- 
sia:! gulf  to  another  range,  equally  imaginary,  supposed  to 
form  the  boundary'  between  Arabia  Ftlii.  and  Arabia  Pttrma. 
The  position  of  Una  last-iuentiuned  province  has  been  pre 
viously  pointed  out. 

Pkficad  Foatmrt*  of  toe  Country,  Mountain*,  and  Plain*. 
—The  name  (A'edrjed)  of  the  central  and  large*  division  of 


Arabia,  signifies  high  or  elevated  ground  |  and  the  whole 
peninsula,  as  far  as  nt  present  explored,  coiisirt*  of  an  ele- 


,  with  a  general  inclination  towards  the  N 
sad  K. ;  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  low  land,  vary  ing  iu 
width  from  one  or  two  days'  journey,  to  a  single  mile  or  less. 
(AuamAr.  par.  Li-  p.  160. 206,  arc. ;  Burtkkardt,  IL,  p.  307,  et 
•eu.)  This  flat  belt  is  called  (iaur  or  Ttkama.  Arabic  terms 
fat  a  plain  country  ;  and  the  W.  part  of  Yemen,  on  tlic  Ked 
sra,  has  received  the  latter  name  as  a  distinctive  appellation. 
A  range  of  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Syrian  I^ebanon, 
ran*  8.  from  the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Yemen  ;  the  face 
of  which  -fci  much  more  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the 
W.  than  the  £. ;  so  that  the  great  plain  which  commences 
iuiuiediitely  to  the  E.  of  these  mountains  is  very  consider- 
ably raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Burckkardt,  IL,  p. 
146.)  The  hills  of  Oman  seem  to  form  the  E.  shoulder  of 
this  table-land,  and  the  plains  of  Lachsa  the  termination  of 
its  inclination  towards  the  Persian  gulf.  (Xubukr,  il„  p.  255, 
2S3.)  This  high  plain  is  diversified  with  several  considerable 
elevations,  which  crews  its  surface  in  every  direction,  shoot- 
ing off  like  branches  or  spurs  from  the  principal  chain.  Nie- 
bo.hr  expressly  stales  (il-  p.  390.)  that  the  portion  of  this 
plain,  more  particularly  known  by  the  name  of  Xedtjtd,  Is 
ii»'<i:,iuiii<io*  usd  Burckhardt,  in  describing  Deraycn,  the 
capital  of  A'aUjoi  el  Artd,  says,  that  It  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
the  outlets  of  which  are  so  narrow  that  only  one  camel  can 
paw  at  a  Lime.   ( 7Vsre£#,  11.,  p.  390.)   The  main  chain,  sup- 

Pcting  this  table  land  on  Uic  VV-  increase*  in  elevation  as 
extends  toward*  the  8. ;  and,  although  It  has  not  been 
explored  in  the  8JE.  part  of  the  peninsula,  there  can  be  Utile 
same  chain,  after  following  the  direction  of 
Yemen  and  Iladramaut,  it  continued  in  a 
to  the  Indian  ocean,  as  fnr  a*  Oman.  Lord 
VaJeotia  describes  that  part  of  the  L.  coast  of  Arabia,  which 
he  saw  la  hi*  voyage  from  India  to  the  Red  sea.  as  a  sandy 
beach  with  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  distance  (Towages 
mod  Travel* ,  »..  p.  13) ;  and  Niebuhr  has  no  doubt  that  the 
kills  of  Oman  form  the  N.  termination  of  this  chain  (par.  IL, 
p.  iii;.  The  elevations  of  the  land  are  rather  in  masses 
than  In  peakv  and  the  few  great  eminences  of  ihe  latter 
kind  noticed  by  travellers  are  referred  to  in  terms  which 
seem  to  imply  that  they  arc  regarded  as  singularities.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that  mount  Shahak  is  seen,  nl  a  distance  of  two 
days'  Journey,  rising  like  a  lower  in  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
and  thai  it  forma  a  land -mark  for  the  pilgrims  travelling 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca  ;  run  ihe  notice  which  lha»  moun- 
•^attraeied  from  ail  traveller*  along  the  1 1  ad j  road, 

^scT^o.  \Tp"!wu!r  Momiu  HorT'and^m 


No.  18.  p.  *)Q.) 

,  the  moat  celebrated  in  the  world : 
with  sum  of  the  most  important  events 
in  .acred  history  ;  and  are  regarded  w  ith  feelings  of  religious 
awe  by  Mohammedans  a*  well  a*  by  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  Sinai  group  is  the  last  considerable  elevation  towards 
the  N.VV.  of  tile  mountains  w  hich  support  the  table-land  of 
tile  interior. 

of  Sura  and  Akabali.   Mount  Arafat, 
sacred  in  Moharnruednn  «-timalion,  at 


league  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  barren  mountains. 
The  composition  of  the  Arabian  mountains,  tow  ards  the  N. 
and  VV-  is  limestone  rock,  with  granite  towards  Uie  summit* : 
ru  of  the  country  the  bore  granite  rise* 


<uiu  «»  .,  is  ouieaioue  »wim 

but  Ln  the  higher  pnrts  of  the 
uncovered  from  its  very  basu. 


granite  rise* 
(See  BmrchkarUt,  Ait  Bef, 
and  A'iebukr,  passim.) 

The  Uaur  or  Tehama,  from  its  regular  Inclination  towards 
the  sea,  and  lha  nature  of  its  soil — sand  with  saline  Incrust- 
ations (.WAuAr,  par.  ii.,  p.  161 ;  Lord  FaJtntia,  Vol.  ii-  p. 
'SM j  —seems  to  have  been  under  water  al  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  At  Mocha  lite  soil  for  2H  feel  in  depiU  U 
w  holly  composed  of  marine  productions ;  and  al  Oki  I .  close 
to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeh,  where  anciently  there  was 
a  harbour  in  which  a  fleet  could  lie,  there  is  not,  at  prcseui, 
much  more  than  a  foot  of  water,  i  l.urd  f'almlia,  vol.  ii., 
p.  361.)  The  town  of  Musa.  formerly  on  Uie  coast,  is  nuvv 
several  miles  inland.  Tina  fact  w  as  remarked  even  in  Pliny's 
time.  "Nowhere,"  say*  he,  "haa  the  earth  gained  inure, 
nor  In  so  short  a  time,  from  the  water."  (Aui.  Hisl-  lib. 
vl.,  $37.) 

Rtvert  and  Lakt*. — There  are  no  rivers,  in  ihe  sulci  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  in  Arabia.  The  most  un  portant  streams 
noted  on  D'Anvtlle's  map  are  the  Asian  and  Uie  Fulg,  both 
falling  Into  the  Persian  gulf;  the  Masaora  and  the  Point 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  a  nameless 
stream,  failing  into  the  same  ocean  on  the  confines  of  Yt  iucn 
and  iiadramaul ;  and  Uie  Meidani  and  Zehld  iu  the  8.  pari 
of  Yemen.  Bui  these  and  every  other  stream  of  miming 
water  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  have  more  or  loss  Uie 
character  of  occasional  torrents.  Niebuhr  remarks  it  aa  a 
singularity,  that  the  Massora  and  another  small  stream  la 
Oman  coounued  to  run  throughout  the  year ;  and  be  states, 
that  ln  Uie  Tehama  of  Yemen  there  are  no  rivers  that  retain 
their  water  during  the  entire  summer.  (7>r*  dc  rAr.,  par. 
Ii-  p.  855,  161.  «lc.)  The  few  perennial  streams  are  all  re- 
duced to  Insignificance  during  the  dry  season  ;  hut,  under  the 
influence  of  the  periodical  rains,  these  and  the  others  often 
swell  to  an  immense  size,  and  sometimes  make  new  chan- 
nels for  Uiemselves,  changing,  in  this  way.  the  appearance 
of  the  coast  and  leading  to  contradictory  statements  as  to  the 
number  and  embouchure*  of  the  different  streams.  (I'aien 
tie,  ii-  p.  360.) 

The  arid  sands  of  the  Tehama,  unfavourable  to  the  forma 
lion  of  rivers,  are,  of  course,  equally  hostile  to  Uie  acciimu 
lation  of  water  in  lakes.  In  fact,  Uie  dryness  of  the  Arabian 
soil  to  proverbial;  but  Uie  interior  is  only  very'  partially 
known;  and  in  the  table-land  of  Ncdsjed  lakes  are  sup 
piwcd  to  exist,  on  the  auUiority  of  Strabo,  w  ho  affirms  Unit 
he  saw  (Acs*  (lib.  xvi-  p.  774) ;  and  also  on  that  of  eastern 
geographers,  cited  by  Matte  Brun  (OtograpkU  UnixxrtUl,. 

CiimaU.— The  tropic  of  Cancer  divides  Arabia  into  twu 
not  very  unequal  parts.  It  lies,  therefore,  partly  in  Uie  tor 
rid,  and  parUv  in  the  S.  part  of  Uie  N.  temperate  zone ;  but 
so  many  modifying  circumstances  exert  an  Influeuco  over 
its  climate,  that  the  mere  latitude  of  its  several  parts  Is,  per 
haps,  the  least  important  element  in  determining  Uie  tern 
peruture,  humidity,  and  salubrity  of  its  atmoxphere.  In 
general,  Uie  climate  Ln  very  similar  to  that  of  N.  Africa. 
Lying  under  Uie  tropic,  il  haa,  of  course.  Its  succession  of 
dry  and  rainy  season* :  and  on  ihe  mountains  of  Yemen  Uie 
shower*  regularly  fall  from  Uie  middle  of  June  till  the  end 
of  September.  During  Uic  early  part  of  Uie  season  Uie  rains 
are  most  abundant,  and  at  this  time  the  sky  is  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  covered  by  clouds  for  24  hours  together. 
During  live  dry  season  a  cloud  Is  scarcely  ever  seen.  In 
Oman  the  rainy  season  begins  in  November,  and  continues 
till  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  plain  country  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  Tehama  of  Yemen  (though  so  close  In  the 
mountainous  regions  of  regular  showers),  a  w  hole  year  fre- 
quently passex  without  a  drop  of  rain.  (ATrVAsAr,  par.  1-  p. 
34,  et  seq.)  In  this  respect  is  found  striking  physical  resem- 
blances between  Africa  and  Arabia.  In  the  latter,  as  In  the 
former,  the  parched  plains  are  denied  the  refreshment  of 
falling  show  ers,  and  owe  what  share  of  fertility  they  pomes* 
to  the  inundations  consequent  upon  Uie  saturation  of  Uie 
mountains. 

The  temperature  of  Arabia,  like  tiiat  of  other  countries, 
diners  w  idely.  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  the 
nature  of  Die  soil,  and  Uie  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean.  In 
general,  Uie  mountains  of  the  B.  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  are 
the  most  habitable,  and  even  the  coolest  paru  of  the  pen  in 
sula;  but  Ihe  heat  of  the  Tehama  is  excessive;  ana  great 
extremes  of  temperature  are  experienced  witiiln  very  short 
distances.    Al  M<s-hn,  on  Uic  Red  sea,  the  thermometer 


n-e-  iii  summer  to  Oc*5  Pa  nr. :  w  hile  nt  Saann.  in  the  motin- 
This  group  fills  the  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  I  tains,  II  never  exceeds  KP,  and  in  thb>  district  frmmg  w  inter 
eminence  extremely  I  nights  are  not  uufreqiienl.    The  inhabitants  ot  l  emen  live, 
short  distance  from  I  consequently,  under  several  different  climates,  and  very  dif 


Mecca,  rises  from  the?  plain  country  of  Uie  table  laud  to  an 
n  of  ISO  or  sro^fi«t-    It  forrnstiir  centre  of  a  natural 


rerent  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  flourish  witiiln  Ha 
limits.    (.W4«  A  r .  par.  i-  p.  4.)    Prom  the  borders  of  I  led  jar 
of  the  Euphrates  Uie  country  is  a  vast 
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without  the  slightest  elevation,  and  wholly  destitute  of  rivers 
or  permanent  spring*.  The  soil  is  one  maw  of  moving  sand, 
wnhout  the  slightest  trace  of  town  or  village;  and  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  scene  I*  broken  only  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  thorny  shrubs,  which,  taking  vigorous  root  In 
the  sand,  supply  the  patient  camel  with  the  only  food  which 
he  can  find  in  these  deserts  (  Ywttpk  tl  Milky,  In  Zack'a 
Corrtjtpondmrt,  No.  18.)  This  country,  with  the  desert  of 
Syria,  seems  to  have  formed  the  -Irobxa  DtserU  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy. 

Another  plain,  of  the  same  kind,  and  moat  probably  even 
more  extensive,  called  the  Dtstrt  of  .  ikhaf.  lies  between 
Yemen  and  Hadramaut  on  the  S.  and  w..  nnd  between 
Niil-i'  'I  and  Oman,  on  the  N.  nnd  E.  (.VVftaftr.  par.  iu  p. 
245- iVS.)  These  vast  sandy  deserts  increase  very  greatly 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
wind  blowing  over  them,  about  the  summer  solstice,  becotnes 
an  dry  that  paper  and  parchment  expwed  to  iu  influence 
scorch  and  crack,  as  though  placed  In  the  mouth  of  an  oven  ; 
and  life,  both  animal  ana  vegetable,  perishes  in  the  noxious 
blast.  {.Hi  Iln.  vol.  II.,  p.  46.)  This  is  the  wind  known, 
in  different  and  often  very  distant  ro-mtrtes,  by  the  names 
of  the  Simoom.  Samiel.  Sirocco,  and  8  irann ;  and  which  Is 
always  generated  In  every  tropical  country  having  extensive 
sandy  deserts.  lis  grand  seat  is  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara, 
In  Africa;  and  next  to  it  perhaps,  the  deserts  now  men- 
tioned. It  comes  from  a  different  quarter  In  different  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  according  to  their  position  with  respect  to 
these  deserts.  Thus,  at  Mecca,  the  Simoom  come*  from  the 
E. ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, from  the  VV. ;  In  Yemen  and  Hadramaut,  from  the 
N.  and  N.I-:.  The  chain  of  hills  seems  to  shelter  the  Te- 
hama of  the  Hedjaz  from  the  influence  of  the  Simoom  from 
the  Arabian  desert,  as  the  hottest  wind  known  In  this  dis- 
trict comes  from  the  African  deserts  across  the  Red  sea,  nnd 
is,  consequently,  very  considerably  cooled  and  mitigated  in 
lis  violence. 

It  Is  only,  however,  during  the  Intense  summer  heats  that 
the  Sinviom  Is  drea-ied;  and  such  Is  the  general  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  few  exhalations  from  ihe  dry- 
soil,  that  both  man  and  beast  in  Arabia  are  aware  of  the 
approach  of  the  poisonous  blast,  from  the  sulphurous  odour 
by  which  it  Is  preceded.  It  Is  said,  also,  that  the  point  of 
the  heavens  from  which  the  Simoom  is  approaching  is  al- 
ways marked  by  a  peculiar  colouring,  easily  distinguishable 
by  an  Arab  eye.  Thus  forewarned,  the  Arab  throws  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  and  the  beasts  hold  down  their  heads ; 
for  it  is  found  that  this  terrific  blast  has  little  or  no  power 
near  the  earth,  perhaps  because,  blowing  In  a  horizontal 
direction,  it  is  broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
also,  perhaps,  because  the  few  slight  ethalntkms  forced  from 
the  arid  soil  by  the  extreme  heat,  have  power  to  counteract 
Its  vinilencc.  Those  who  are  rash  enough  to  fare  It  are 
suddenly  suflocnted  ;  and  in  the  deserts,  where  the  Simoom 
blows  long  and  strongly,  whole  caravans  have  been  buried 
beneath  the  burning  sands,  which  then  rise  in  wnves  as  high 
and  strong  as  those  of  a  stormy  ocean.  (.VieftaAr,  par.  I., 
p.  7.  ft)  / 

Statural  Production*.— The  differences  of  soil  nnd  cli 
mate  occasion  much  variety  in  the  spedes  and  amount  of 
the  natural  products  of  Arabia.  Nothing  ran,  perhaps,  be 
more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
country  hv  ancient  nnd  oriental  writers,  and  the  cold  reali- 
ties exhibited  to  the  traveller  or  voyager  who  approaches 
Its  confines.  Even  on  n  en  ring  the  southern  shore,  the  Ara- 
bia Felix,  or  terrestrial  p-iradise  of  the  nnrients.  the  eye 
looks  in  vain  for  the  beauty  ;  nor  is  the  smell  gratified  by 
the  "Silwran  odours"  which  have  been  s«>  vivldlv.  but  er 
roneously  described.  A  wide,  sandy  beach,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  range  of  mountains,  dreary  nnd  unproductive, 
without  n  patch  of  verdure  lo  relieve  the  eye.  or  a  running 
stream  to  slake  the  thirst,  or  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
view,  constitutes  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen.  I  Valtntia, 
II-  p.  12.) 

The  fertile  spots,  however,  like  the  oases  of  the  African 
deserts,  are  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  ns  In  some  measure 
lo  warrant  the  hyperbolical  praises  bestowed  on  the  penin- 
sula. In  consequence,  too,  of  the  various  circumstances 
of  elevation,  aspect,  temperature,  and  moisture,  there  is  no 
country  whose  productions  nre  more  numerous  and  varied. 

The  sandy  plains  of  the  centre  produce  the  same  plants 
as  N.  Africa — the  mrmnbryanthemum.  aloe,  euphorbiuni, 
«tmwh.  nnd  snlsola  ;  plnnts  which  answer  a  wise  purpose 
in  the*e  wastes,  by  alleviating  the  thirst  of  the  camel,  during 
th?  painful  Journeys  of  the  raravnns. 

The  sea-coast  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  arid  sands, 
produces.  \n  general,  the  stime  plants  ns  the  central  deserts ; 
bnt  wherever  Ihe  Tehama  Is  watered  by  rivulets  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  or  wherever  the  soil  Is  subjected  to 
eeearional  Inundations,  a  very  different  scene  is  presented. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  vegetation,  luxuriant  and  dl- 
i*  produced,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  more  stri 
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king,  from  the  desolation  with  which  It  Is  surrounded 
The  valleys,  too.  In  tin-  mountains,  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  regular  rains,  and  consequently  nboundln<  in  rim 
lets,  ore  the  seats  of  an  abundant  vegetation.  I.i  such  dis- 
tricts, the  tamarind,  cotton-tree,  sugar-cane,  banana,  nut 
meg,  betel,  and  every  variety  of  melons  and  pampkins  an 
mdijrmous  ;  at  all  events  they  have  grown  there  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  (strain,  lib.  xvl.,  cap.  3  p.  704.  et  seq.; 
P/isy.  Afat.  Hut.,  lib.  xiU  cap.  8,  p.  364. ;  /ft.,  lib.  xil..  cap 
10,  p.  303.;  /ft.,  lib.  lit.,  cop.  1,  p.  4),  nnd  continue  to  Hour 
ish  in  greater  luxuriance  than  in  any  other  port  of  the  world, 
except  in  the  similar  soil  nnd  under  the  similar  climate  of 
N.  Africa.  Arabta  produces  several  kinds  of  hard  wood, 
of  which  the  agallochum  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
sandal  wood  of  the  East  India  tslnnds ;  and  It  may  be  re- 
garded ns  the  native  home  of  the  date  tree,  the  cocoa,  and 
the  fan-leaved  palm.  Of  other  trees,  there  are  the  fig,  or- 
ange, plantain,  almond,  apricot,  acacia  vera  (producing  the 
gum  Arabic),  quince,  and  vine.  Among  shrubs,  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  rastor-oll  plant,  and  senna  (both  used  In  medi- 
cine) ;  the  globe  amaranth,  white  lily,  and  pancratium  (all 


idled  for  their  fragrance) ;  the  aloe,  slyrax.  and  sesa- 
«  very  abradant.  But.  notwithstanding  this  variety 
of  wood,  although  there  are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the 
mountain  side,  Arahia  possesses  no  forest,  properly  so  call- 
ed. The  reason  of  this  Is  obvious:  the  fertile,  irrigaied 
spots,  small  In  extent,  and  scattered  here  and  there,  arc  sur- 
rounded by  the  sandy  plain  or  granite  rock,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  formation  or  extensive  woods  becomes  a  matter 
of  Impossibility.    (.Yicftuftr,  par.  I.,  p.  137-133.) 

Of  Arab  trees,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  nre  the  cof- 
fee tree,  and  the  tree  producing  the  balm  of  Mecca,  called 
by  the  natives.  .Ibu  Sekam  (that  Is,*  the  odorifrrout  trtt). 
Both  are  natives  of  Yemen,  the  coffee  planintions  being 
found  chiefly  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountain*,  in  that 
division  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  said  that  tho  Arabs  have 
always  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  coflee  plant ;  but 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
VV.  Indies  from  Arabia.  The  coflee  of  Yemen  still,  how- 
ever, preserves  its  superiority,  nnd  fetches  the  highest  price 
in  the  European  markets.  The  balm  of  " 
fragrant  and  valuable  of  all  the  gum 
met  with  pure  out  of  Arabia,  and  there  I 
routines  of  Yemen.  The  merchants  of 
great  quantities  to  Medina,  whence  It  Is  I 
the  purposes  of  external  commerce  till  It  I 
ably  adulterated.   (ATfrftiiAr.  par.  I.,  p.  127.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  is  the  singular  substance 
called  Manna,  produced  from  a  little  thorny  bush,  which 
seems  to  be  abundant  in  all  the  deserts  and  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  exactly  answers  the  description  in  Exodus  xvL 
and  Numbers  xi. 

Wherever  water  Is  found,  or  can  be  procured,  the  labour 
of  the  Arabian  agriculturist  is  well  repaid.  Maize,  wheal, 
dhotirinb.  barley,  and  millet  cover  the  mountain  sides  of 
Yemen  and  other  fertile  parts.  Indigo,  tobacco,  Vart,  a 
plant  yielding  a  yellow  dye  ;  Fuar,  on  herb  which  produ- 
ces a  red  colour ;  together  with  many  species  of  garden 
fruits  and  vegetables  nre  cultivated ;  bnt  in  order  to  insure 


success  In  the  cultivation  beyond  the  districts  watered  by 
the  scanty  rivulets  and  torrents,  much  labour  is  required. 
It  Is  true  thai  the  agricultural  implements  are  of  a  very 
simple  and  primitive  const  ruction,  but  It  Is  not  In  the  use  or 
these  that  the  great  labour  of  Arabian  agriculture  exists. 
Channels  and  dikes  have  to  be  constructed  to  conduct  the 
water  to  spots  where  none  flows  naturally,  and  to  retain  It 
there  that  It  may  fertilise  them.  Great  reservoirs  are 
formed.  In  which  the  nbundant  rains  of  the  wet  season  are 
collected  for  future  use.  The  eoflee  grounds  nnd  gardens 
on  the  mountain  sides  are  supported  by  uralta,  to  make  their 
surface  horizontal,  and  so  prevent  the  ecrape  of  the  moist- 
ure. Wells  arc  dug  at  immense  depths ;  nnd,  in  short  since 
it  is  ujton  the  amount  of  Irrigation  Hint  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  depends,  it  Is  to  the  collection  and  Just  dknriba 
Hon  of  water  thai  the  cares  of  the  cultivator  are  principally 
directed  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  Arabian  climate  nnd  hydro- 
graphy renders  there  cares  in  the  highest  degree  laborious. 
(Xirhnkr.  par.  I.,  p.  134-142.) 

The  fame  of  Arabia  as  the  land  of  Incense  nnd  perfumes 
Is  of  very'  old  date.  But  it  was  long  since  suspected,  and  Is 
now  well  known,  that  the  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  similar 
products  with  which  it  supplied  the  ancient  world,  were 
not  nil  of  its  own  growih,  but  were  principally 
to  iu  poru  from  Africa  and  various  E.  < 
par.  I„  p.  126:  Volmtia.  II.,  p.  12.) 

The  camel  is  to  the  Arabian  what  the  reindeer  Is  to  the 
Laplander,  li  has  been  Justly  called  the  "Ship  of  the 
Desert ;"  and  without  it  the  Arab  could  never  cross  the 
seas  of  sand  that  fence  his  country.  There  are  iwo  species 
of  this  useful  animal;  that  used  In  Arabia  and  N.  Africa 
has  onlv  one  hump,  while  that  found  in  Persia  and  Bokhara 
The  I 


ly  brought 
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and  the  Arabian  metes  U  sometimes  cnlled  dromedary. 
l"hU  la*  name  to,  however.  Improperly  applied.  Hie  Greek 
term  cssssjc  (swift)  being,  moat  probably,  unknown  to  the 
Aniuu  while  by  the  Greeks  themselves  it  wu  applied  to 
only  one  variety  of  Arabian  camel,  distinguished  by  Its 
pmi  from  those  best  adapted  to  carrying  bur 
•"//tsstsra*  SUmlmt,  lib.  111.,  p.  135.)  Arabia  la  gen- 
icgBnled  as  the  native  country  of  the  hone;  and 
are,  perhaps,  do  breeds  to  be  compared  with  those 
trained  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  draert.  The  I  torses  ore  of 
two  kinds  -  the  one  called  KndeMcki.  that  is,  of  an  unknown 
race,  are  used  fur  the  purposes  of  labour,  reside  In  the 
towns,  and  arc  mot  a*  •»  esteemed  than  Die  horses  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  true  Arab  steed,  the  horse  of  the  desert,  I* 
said  to  he  descended  from  the  breed  of  Solomon  :  this  kind 
\*  railed  KodUam.  or  horses  of  an  ascertained  race  ;  ami  it 
i-  pr.  tr ruled  that  their  genealogy  lias  been  preserved  In  the 
country  to  9000  years.  (.Vi/AiUr,  par.  U  p.  142-144.) 
OnrstJ  are,  however,  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  has  been 
supposed.  In  the  sealed  districts  the  most  common  beasts 
of  burden  ore  asea  mad  camels  (AfifAukr.  passim) ;  and 
the  Bedouins  the  mare  Is  rather  a  mark  of  distinction 
e  part  of  her  matter's  wealth.  In  many 
(and  those  among  the  richest)  not  more  than  one 
to  six  or  seven  tents  can  be  found  :  in  some  of  the  W. 

are  many  encampments  without  a  single 
imnog  them  ;  and  when.  In  1SI5.  the  8. 
I  against  Mrheuiet  All.  out  of  nn  army  of  25.000 
Ben  not  more  than  50©  horsemen  could  be  mustered.  The 
Arab  tribes  richest  In  horses  live  without  the  limits  of  the 
aeaaaisJi.  In  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Ihe 
flaea  country  of  Syria  Burekhnrdt  thinks  that  the  number 
«f  horses  in  Arabia  does  not  exceed  50.000.  ( JVutrs  on  lit 
aaaflas,  p.  40,  Hi  et  seq,  246-249.) 

The  great  cause  of  this  scarcity  la  undoubtedly  the  dlfli- 
calty  of  pn »nd>og  food  for  the  animal,  especially  in  the  8. 
aWicts ,  bat  aniither  cause,  depending  prolKibly  upon  the 
Int.  u.  that  the  Arabs  almrvt  uniformly  ride  their  mores, 
tad  salt  the  biases  to  the  town's  people.  The  horses  that 
ton  naerre  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  nnd  a 
fjddbsg  ts  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  In  Ihe  desert.  Although  the 
Wiiasjln  parts  readily  witli  the  horses  of  his  famous  Koch 
tssa  aswst  he  rarely  disposes  of  Ihe  mares  until  they  be- 
Cuwir  old.  or  are  from  some  accident  until  I'ur  war;  and 
even  then  be  contracts  with  the  buyer  to  receive  the  first 
illy  foaled  nf  any  mare  that  he  may  sell,  or  to  receive  back 
the  uwre.  the  buyer  retaining  the  filly.  Sometime*  the  first 
two,  three,  or  even  four  Allies  are  thus  revived  to  Ihe  sell 


i  this,  hi  Arab  phraseologv,  Is  called  selling  a  hnlf.  a 
third,  or  •  sVsarth  of  Use  mare's  belly.   It  Is  very  rarely.  In 


i  will  part  with  a  Kotklani  mare  except 
of  right  iu  her  future  offspring. 
( Bmrekktrdtt  ATshVj  om  the  Bedouin:  p.  117,  118,  ice.)  An 
Arab  will  ■ana turns  take  his  mare  a  journey  of  several 
days,  in  order  that  she  may  breed  by  wane  celebrated  horse  ; 
but.  in  ixnrral,  the  Bedouins  are  by  no  uicnns  so  particular 
In  tbia  respect  as  Europeans,  and  consider  the  good  qualities 
s*f  flea  colt  Id  depend  rather  upon  tlie  dam  than  the  sire. 
The*  never,  however,  willingly  mix  the  Kotklani  with  the 


If  such  mixture  take  place  by  ncci 
dent,  die  colt  to  reckoned  of  the  Inferior  nice.    In  the 
town*,  JfssWscai  mare*  are  coupled  with  Koeklnui  horses, 
bat  ta  this  case,  also,  the  Offspring  is  accounted  KaJfthi. 
(AVisar.  par.  L.  p.  144.) 

are  mostly  small,  seldom  above  14  hands 
but  extremely  graceful  form,  nnd  have 
beauty  which  distinguishes  their 
This  breed  Is  subdivided  into  nl- 
fanillies;  for  every  mare  distinguished 
or  tsassBxjr  nsey  give  rise  to  a  new  breed  called 
They  all.  however,  belong  to  five  great  divis- 
ions, named  afaar  the  favoonte  mares  of  Mohammed,  Tas- 
tes*. Mmtkryt.  KokryL  TaiUsryr,  and  Dujlf*. 

The  coiL  when  foaled,  is  not  su/Terrd  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  is  received  into  the  arm*  of  attendants,  and  nUended  for 
a  while  as  though  It  were  a  human  infant.  Witnesses  are 
i  the  genealogy  of  the  colt  Is  drawn 
I  to  the  animal's  neck. 
A  colt  w  ajot  Bsnsmted  till  It  Is  two  years  old.  but  from  this 
time  the  saddlt  ts  rarely  off  iu  back  ;  it  becomes  the  Inli- 
i  ;-an*sn  of  ha  master,  sharing  all  his  comforts  (such 

as  they  ant),  and  also  all  his  privations.   Pasture  in  the 
i  — barley  and  wheat  when  the  plains  are 
by  the  tropical  son — dale  prune  and  dried  clover 
is  scarce— form  the  variable  diet  of  the  Arab 

As  long,  ton,  as  its 
milk.  It  receives  Its  share,  and 
ify  gives  the  fragment*  of  his  own 
to  the  mare  ea  which  be  rides.  It  is.  moreover,  a 
eaejssjoaj  practice,  more  especially  in  Nedsjed.  to  give  horses 
•■sh,  both  raw  sad  rooked,  particularly  before  the  com  - 
1  of  a  fatiguing  Journey.    Like  their  masters,  the 


Arab  horse*  live  all  the  year  In  the  open  air.  Willi  little 
grooming  and  attention  to  their  health,  they  are  seldom  ill. 
Being  constantly  In  the  society  of  their  masters,  they  become 
gentle,  docile,  and  intelligent  in  a  high  degree  ;  they  nre  rid- 
den without  bits — generally,  too,  without  stirrups ;  anil  in- 
stances of  vice  or  ill  temper  nre  nlinistt  unknown  mining 
them.  (Xtikukr,  par.  1„  p.  141-143  ;  Burckkardt,  A'Wrs  ea 
Bedouin*,  p.  115-123.  240-250.) 

The  other  domestic  nuimnls  arc  oxen,  generally  of  a 
hum|>cd  kind,  like  those  of  Syria;  sheep,  one  variety  of 
which  have  extremely  thick  anil  broad  tails  ;  gout*  mid 
ruses,  of  which  last  there  nre  two  varieties — one  not  differ 
Ing  from  those  isf  Europe,  lite  other  large,  courageous,  and 
more  desirable  for  a  Journey  than  even  the  horse.  Fimu 
these  nsM-s  a  breed  of  very  valuable  mules  Is  proeuied. 
The  buffalo,  though  common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eiiph rules  and  Tigris,  that  is,  all  round  Ihe 
confines  of  Amino,  Is  tint  found  within  Its  limits,  at  least 
Nicbuhr  did  not  meet  with  It,  and  no  other  writer  mention* 
the  animal,  except  In  one  or  two  Instances,  when  the  hump 
ed  Syrian  ox  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  buffalo. 
The  latter  require*  a  moist  pasture  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  Hence  It  is  found  on  the  hnnks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Orontes,  though  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  parched 
deserts;  bm  the  want  of  water  In  Arabia  clearly  renders 
that  country  unfit  for  its  location. 

Among  tiie  wild  animals  are  the  jackal,  hya-na,  several 
kinds  of  asses,  the  jerboa,  wolf,  fox.  boar,  and  panther.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  several  kinds  of  antelopes;  the  goal 
runs  wild  among  Ihe  mountains,  and  wild  oxen  and  aa*cs 
are  lo  be  met  Willi  hi  the  pluins.  Domestic  poultry  ts  very 
plentiful  In  all  the  fertile  districts,  and  the  plains  ore  filled 
with  partridges,  the  woods  with  guinea  fowl,  and  the 
mountain  sides  with  plieasants.  But  the  most  celebrated 
bird  is  one  of  the  thrush  kind,  cnlled  by  the  natives  tiamar- 
nu>e,  which  conies  in  flocks  every  year  Irian  Persia,  and 
commits  great  devastation  among  liic  Mights  of  locusts.  For 
this  important  srrvice  It  is  held  in  a  degree  of  respect, 
ninounting  almost  to  adoration.  The  ostrich  wanders  in 
the  sandy  deserts,  and  Is  cnlled  by  the  Arabs  Th.ir-eJ.ijam- 
mtl.  that  Is,  camel  bird.  It  is  certainly  n  remarkable  cir 
cumstnnce,  that  in  a  country  lying  on  both  sides  the  tropic, 
there  should  In-  no  great  abundance  of  insects:  yet  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case.  All  Bey,  speaking  of  llcdjnz.  says, 
"  There  arc  few  flies,  and  no  gnats  or  rrther  Insects."  ( Trae- 
tU,  it.,  p.  45,  118.)  The  locust  to,  however,  one  of  the 
scourges  of  Arabia,  though  even  this  pest  seems  to  be  leas 
destructive  here  than  In  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Sy- 
ria and  Persia  The  esculent  locust  Is  sold  In  the  markets, 
and  is  esteemed  a  great  dehcacv.  (Buekart.  Itterotoieon. 
par.  L.  lib.  tfm  cap.  6,  p  4»S.)  These  destructive  rnvagcrs 
come  to  Arabia  from  different  quarters :  a  S.W.  wind  brings 
Ihem  from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  shores  of  Yemen  nnd 
lledjnr. ;  a  N.W.  wind  hurls  them  upon  Oman  and  I.achsa, 
from  Persia  mid  Mesopotamia ;  nnd  a  wind  from  the  N.E. 
frequently  overwhelms  Nedsjed  with  this  plague  fhaii  Sy- 
ria. They  seem,  however,  to  be  confined  to  their  several 
localities.  t«rhaps  from  Inability  to  |«ias  the  interior  deserts 
for  the  W.  flight,  as  it  may  be  called,  or  that  from  the  Af- 
rican shores,  never  passes  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  nnd 
commonly  retraces  Its  route  on  the  dny  following  ha  first 
appearance.  No  pan  of  the  year  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
exposed  to  or  exempted  from  this  plague.  Niebnhr  noticed 
locust  flights  in  the  months  of  January,  May,  June,  July. 
November,  and  December.  In  one  of  these,  the  Red  sea, 
between  Mocha  nnd  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  was  cov- 
ered with  Iheir  dead  bodies. 

Of  the  reptile  tubes,  land  and  sea  turtles  arc  very  numer- 
ous; there  are  also  several  species  of  serpents,  one  of 
which,  very  small,  and  covered  with  white  blotches,  is  ex- 
tremely venomous.  Its  bite  being  Instantly  mortal.  The 
guard,  a  large  lirard.  is  said  by  Bochnrl.  on  the  authority 
of  Karwyni  and  Abdollntif,  two  native  writers,  to  be  equal 
In  sine  and  strength  to  the  crocodile.  (Hirrotoicon,  par.  I., 
lib.  iv  .  cap.  3,  p.  1070.)  All  the  coasts  abound  In  fi-di ; 
reefs  of  coral  and  madrepore  extend  along  the  shores  of  the 
Kisl  sen.  nnd  the  pearl  oyster  is  abundant  in  Ihe  Persian 
gulf,    i .Wfhukr.  par.  I,  p.  142-159.) 

Mineral*  are  eenree  :  but  this  may  proceed  from  n  wont 
of  Industry  or  skill  in  working  mines.   The  mountains,  of 
an  old  formation,  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  precious 
metnls  are  found,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  nniiquitv  pro- 
atalata  this  country  as  the  land  of  gold  nnd  gems,  n«  well  as 
of  incen«e  nnd  perfumes     Niehuhr  nlTirm*.  however,  that 
no  gold  is  found,  nnd  that  only  a  small  portion  nf  silver  is 
found  mixed  with  lend  In  the  mountains  of  Oman.  There 
are  some  Iron  mines  In  the  N.of  Yemen,  but  the  metnl  they 
yield  Is  brittle  nnd  of  little  worth  ;  nnd  with  regard  to  grins, 
it  I*  now  well  known  that  the  agate  railed  Moeka  rtone  nnd 
,  the  jfrefeea  eimrjian  crane  from  India  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
I  Ing  to  contradict  the  pnsmmption  that  the  other  gems  for 
,  which  Arabia  was  formerly  distinguished,  were  derived 
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from  the  nnc  source.  The  onyx,  however,  Is  found  in 
Yemen,  and  an  inferior  emerald.  The  other  minerals  are 
basalt  blue  alabaster,  several  kinds  of  spars  and  sclenite. 
(Me*«Ar,  par.  L  p.  1£M3S.) 

Population,  Manntrt,  and  Customs  of  Arabia. — The  na- 
tive Arab  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosi- 
ty to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Descended  front  the  same  stock 
with  the  Jews,  he  has  preserved  his  race  almost  as  unmix- 
ed, and  trace*  up  his  genealogy  to  Abraham  through  Ish- 
macl,  with  the  same  pride  as  his  congcnitor  looks  up  to  the 
UN  patriarch  through  his  lawful  but  younger  offspring 
Isaac.  Through  all  the  centuries  which  have  passed  over 
lib  head,  he  has  preserved  the  character  given  to  his  Infant 
ancestor  in  the  wilderness.  The  desert  has  continued  his 
home;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth— "his 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
hU." 

Tin'  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  by  no  means,  however, 
the  first  Inhabitants  of  Arabia ;  and  though  the  various  east- 
ern traditions  on  the  subject  are  too  numerous  and  too  In- 
volved to  be  here  stated.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  towns  and  those  of  the  desert  owed  their  origin 
to  different  ancestors — that  the  settled  population  on  the 
roasts  are  descended  from  a  more  ancient.  If  not  an  aborigi- 
rml  race,  while  the  wild  horseman  and  shepherd  of  the 
waste  is  the  descendant  of  the  discarded  son  of  Abraham. 
Between  these  a  marked  and  striking  difference  has  existed 
throughout  the  historic  period ;  and  not  only  Is  this  the 
e,  but  each  class  seems  to  have  retained  pretty  nearly  the 
i  which  marked  it  In  the  earliest 


limes.  The  caravan*  from  Mocha  and  Sanaa  still  convey 
the  produce  of  the  South  ti»  Turkey.  Egy  pt,  Syria,  and  Per- 
sia (JVfeswar,  par.  1.,  p.  188),  aa  they  did  2.000  years  ago 
(P/my,  .Vat.  Hut.,  lib.  vl.,  cap.  SB),  though  the  Arab  mer- 
chant be  not  so  important  a  character  in  this  commercial 
age,  as  when  it  could  be  said  of  him  that,  "  be  num.  of  ne- 
cessity, be  exceeding  rich ;  for  with  him  the  Roman  and 
the  Parthian  leave  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
products  of  hit  woods  and  seas,  which  he  sells  to  them 
without  buying  anything  in  return."  '/'/my.  lib.  vi„  $  2H.) 
The  Bedouins,  too,  or  Scenttm,  are  described  by  Pliny  as 
living  in  the  black  Hair  tlotk  tents,  under  which  they  shelter 
themselves  at  present;  and  he  expresses  his  astonishment 
at  the  fact,  that,  being  so  numerous  a  race,  the  half  of 
them,  at  least,  should  live  by  plunder.    {Jfat.  Hut.  lib.  vi., 

Though  the  younger  race,  the  Bedouins  account  them- 
selves the  more  noble ;  and  the  Arab  is  prouder  of  his  rank 
than  the  native  of  any  other  country  In  the  world.  They 
hnve  no  titles  of  nobility,  excepting  such  ns  refer  to  religious 
or  political  offices.  The  Bedouin  has  no  Idea  of  rank  de- 
luding npon  letters  patent  of  a  caliph  or  sultan  ;  all  men 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor  are,  in  his  estimation, 
equal  In  rank  ;  and  hence  the  preservation  of  their  genealo- 
gies is  n  matter  of  extreme  care.  Among  their  great  houses, 
those  descended  from  the  Prophet  hold  the  first  rank ;  then 
those  whose  ancestors  diverged  the  latest  from  the  common 
stock ;  the  lowest  place  being  seemingly  assigned  to  those 
who  trace  their  genealogy  to  Ace,  the  second  son  of  Adnnm, 
thus  diverging  from  the  Prophet's  stock  in  the  first  accredit- 
ed generation.  (Salt,  Introd.  Koran,  p.  9  J  Kitbnkr,  par.  L 
p.  9.  10.) 

According  to  Nlebuhr,  the  Bedouins  are  now  the  only 
true  Arabs ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  coasts  being,  in 
of  their  commerce,  so  mixed  with 


the  pachas  of  Syria,  inasmuch  aa  the  ne- 
tln«  the  trade  between  Aleppo  and  llaniis- 
id  Bagdad  and  Balsora  on  the  E-,  has  caused 


Turkish  pachas  of  Bagdad,  Moussul,  and  Orfa ;  their  sheikh* 

frequently  receive  the  Tojk  or  horse's  tail,  from  the  grand 
signnr;  but  it  appears  that  the  bestowal  and  the  acceptance 
of  this  mark  of  dignity  is  almost  the  only  assertion  on  the 
one  hand,  or  acknowledgment  on  the  other,  of  supremacy 
or  subordination  that  U  ever  attempted  or  conceded,  except 
In  occasional  instances,  when  direct  force  has  deposed  a 
sheikh,  and  appointed  another  in  his  place,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  changing  the  relative  position  of  the  tribe 
and  it*  so-called  sovereign  pacha. 

The  Bedouins  of  the  Syrian  desert  are  rstlier  more  closely 
connected  with  th 
eeasily  of  protect!^ 
cits  on  the  VV.,  and! 

tiie  employment  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  as  a  kind  of  ir- 
regular soidicry,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  rank  of  emu  on 
the  reigning  sheikh  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  for  the  time 
being.  This  emir  sheikh  (in  consideration  of  his  rank)  la 
obliged  to  conduct  the  caravans  In  safety  through  the  des- 
ert and  to  hold  In  check  any  or  all  of  the  other  tribes. 
"We  may  easily  judge,"  say*  Nlebuhr  [tits.  4*  V.lr.,  par. 
II.,  p.  339),  "  that  this  i*  not  done  for  nothing."  In  fart,  if  it 
hnp|ien,  as  it  not  (infrequently  docs,  that  the  pacha  is  unable 
to  fulfil  his  engagement.-*  with  the  sheikh,  he  is  compelled  to 
cede  to  him  such  town*  and  village*  as  border  on  his  en 
rampment,  and  thus  to  moke  him,  In  effect,  the  master  of 
the  settled  as  well  as  of  the  open  country.  The  tribe  of 
Anosse  Is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  Syrian  Arab*.  It 
has  frequently  been  at  war  with  the  pachas  of  Damascus ; 
and  at  such  times  the  departure  of  the  caravan*  from  Dial 
ctty  for  Bagdad  has  been  delayed,  and  the  reason  opeiily  as 
signed  that  the  Arabs  of  Syria  were  discontented  wiUi  the 


Syria 

The  Bedouins  within  the  peninsula  do  not  acknowledge  a 
sovereignty  of  any  kind,  except  in  their  native  chief*.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  Nedsjed,  and  are  scattered  among  the 
settled  population  In  all  the  other  provinces.  The  most 
powerful  tribe  of  any  In  Arabia  Is,  perhaps,  that  of  Benl- 
K  haled  ;  It  inhabits  that  part  of  the  desert  which  borders 
on  the  Persian  gulf,  mid  has  under  its  dominion  not  only 
many  smaller  tribe*,  but  also  most  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Lachsn.  The  reigning  sheikh  passes  a  portion  of  each 
year  In  these  towns,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  spent  in 
the  open  country  under  tents. 

The  form  of  government  among  the  Bedouins  is  strictly- 
patriarchal,  and  their  manner  of  living  is  that  of  the  pastor- 
al ages  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  head  of  a  tribe  receive* 
a  submission  from  his  subjects,  similar  to  that  which  a  fa- 
ther receives  from  his  family ;  and  in  the  East  that  submis- 
sion Is  unbounded.  There  la,  however,  a  check  upon  the 
abuse  of  power  In  the  sovereign  sheikh,  which,  though  in- 
direct, is  by  no  means  weak.  Since  every  tribe  consist*  of 
many  branches,  the  various  heads  of  these  sub- tribes,  as 
they  may  be  called,  form  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the 
chief;  and  should  he  become  unpopular,  though  direct  op- 
position to  his  will  Is  never  attempted,  the  discontented 
branch  not  (infrequently  leaves  hi*  encampment,  and  either 
forms  itself  into  a  new  tribe,  or,  if  not  powerful  enough  for 
that,  joins  itself  to  the  tent*  of  some  other  powerful  sheikh. 
Instances  have  been  known  In  which  a  Bedouin  chief  has 
been  entirely  deserted,  and  thus  the  names  of  several  tribes 
have  vanished.  As,  however,  the  pride  of  tribe  Is  strong  in 
every  Arab  breast,  this  expedient  is  only  resorted  to  in  the 
last  extreme;  but  the  assumption  of  supremacy  by  some 


whereas  the  Bedouins  {Ut  vrain  Jlrabts)  have  al- 
ways looked  more  to  their  liberties  than  their  ease  or  riches, 
and  continue  to  live  tn  separate  tribe*  under  tents,  preserv- 
ing in  the  present  day  the  same  manners  and  customs  which 
distinguished  their  forefathers  in  the  most  remote  dates. 
(Par.  ii.,  p.  337.)  Nlebuhr  enumerates  above  •  hundred  1 
Bedouin  tribes,  each  under  its  own  particular  sheikh  or 
sheritf;  these  are  not,  however,  all  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  peninsula,  but  extend  over  Syria,  the  plain  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  even  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter  river  Into  Persia.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  classes  of  Bedouins ;  the  Md-tl-Ahamr  (true,  noble  ! 
Arabs),  who  live  entirely  by  pasturage  and  plunder,  and  ! 
those  tribes  who,  finding  any  portion  of  the  country  fitted 
for  agriculture,  bestow  their  labour  on  the  ground,  an  occu- 
pation which  the  true  Bedouin  considers  far  beneath  him. 
This  second  class  of  Arabs  is  called  Ma,i*n.  and  It  seems  tn 
hold  nn  Intermediate  place  between  the  Noble-Shepherd 
(AU-tl-JIbanr)  and  the  peasant  of  other  countries.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who  remarks  this  distinction  in  their  occupa- 
tion*, does  not,  however,  use  the  terns  A  hi  el  Abaar  and 
Mrrslan  to  distinguish  them,  but  calls  the  first  race  Kkyali, 
and  the  other  Fellakern.    (7VarW.».  p.  87.) 

The  Bedouin  tribes  who  inhabit  the  open  country  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  extend  aa  far  north  as  Orfa  and 
Daubekr.   They  are  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 


is  frequent  enough  to 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribe  of  Montendsj  In 
family  since  the  days  of  Mohammed,  s 
nstanre.  The  preservation  of  their  h 
first  enre  of  the  Bedouins,  a  wandering  life  i 
to  them  by  nature ;  the  search  for  proper  pasturage 
from  place  to  place  m  their  extensive  country,  according  a* 
the  desert  has  become  temporarily  fruitful  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tropical  rains,  or  has  been  burned  up  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  a  tropical  sun.  Accustomed  to  live  in  a 
clear  air,  their  sight  and  smell  become  extremely  fine,  inso- 
much that,  on  arriving  at  a  spot  which  affords  nourishment, 
however  scantily,  to  plants  or  herbage,  lliev  can  at  once  de- 
termine at  what  depth  water  is  to  be  found,  and,  consequent- 
ly, whether  it  be  worth  the  labour  of  digging  for.  Accus- 
tomed to  privations,  the  Bedouin  is  temperate  from  habit  as 
well  as  from  disposition,  and  can  almost  emulate  the  endu- 
rance of  his  camels,  which,  in  the  ! 
days  without  drink. 
Bobbery  is  an 


civilized  of  thieves.  Ills  robberies  are  never  attended  with 
violence,  except  In  the  case  of  violent  opposition  ;  and,  as  he 
considers  his  country  as  sacred  ground,  he  regards  the  plus 
der  of  the  pt'grim  caravan  as  the  mere  levying  of  tribute,  or 
payment  for  permission  to  pass  through  it  If  the  right  to 
this  tribute  lie  recognised,  and  the  permission  to  pass  through 
the  country  purchased,  the  bargain  is  never  rtolated  on  the 
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Kof  the  Bedouin  ;  strict  faith  being  one  of  the  best  points 
is  character,  aa  hia  deadly  spirit  of  revenge  is,  perhaps, 
the  »<>rsl-  This  spirit  ia  very  easily  excited;  and,  once 
arou«cii.  descend*  frequently  from  generation  lo  generation ; 
the  doty  of  pursuing  the  quarrel*  of  his  father  being  regard 


into* 
but  ex 


cd  i.  i  tarred  part  of  the  Arabs  inheritance.  According 
to  the  Koran  [chap,  lb,  p.  90),  whoever  sheds  blood  owes 
blood  U)  the  family  of  the  slam ;  but  the  same  law  allows, 
and  even  recommend*,  a  commutation,  by  way  of  fine.  If 
this  he  not  accepted,  retaliation  is  allotted  to  the  Injured 
family  ;  hut  a*  this  usually  exceeds  Uie  olfcnce,  new  cause 
of  hatred  and  revenge  is  given,  (ill  a  single  (perhaps  acri- 
eenml)  murder  put*  blood,  in  Arab  phraseology,  between 
whole  families  forever.  But  the  irascibility  of  the  Arab  re- 
quires no  such  serious  offence  aa  the  death  of  a  relative  to 
it  into  action.  A  alighting  erpre 
is  sometimes  sufficient  In  put 
"  Your  turban  la  filthy,"  la  I 
by  a  deathblow ;  and  instances  are  on  record  where,  for  an 
offence  as  slight,  the  offender  has  been  pursued  for  years, 
and  fallen,  perhaps  In  old  age,  at  lost  for  the  insidt  offered 
by  him  in  his  youth.  Niebu.hr  reports,  that  a  noble  Arab 
being  asked,  scoffingly,  if  he  were  the  father  of  the  hand- 
some wife  of  a  person  named,  construed  the  question  into  a 
sneer  upoei  his  daughter's  virtue.  Being  unarmed  at  the 
moment,  tlie  offender  escaped  ;  and  the  lather  s|tent  years  in 
vainly  pus>uing  him.  during  which,  however,  he  killed  both 
the  parents,  and  many  relations  of  the  .-roller,  his  slaves,  his 
cattle,  and  reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  beggary.  The  of- 
fence was  nt  last  commuted  by  an  enormous  floe.  (AVssAr, 
pa.  L,  p.  n,  -28  ;  BurtkMmrdt,  ML  en  JS«f„  84-89.  177.  164, 

A  relief  to  this  dark  shade  In  the  Arab's  character  to 
found  in  his  hospitality.  In  many  of  the  towns  where  the 
population  M  mo-t  unmixed,  houses  of  entertainment  are 
kept  at  the  public  expense,  or  at  that  of  some  rich  individ- 
ual, where  the  traveller  is  fed  and  sheltered  without  charge. 
But  In  the  de»sert  hospitality  is  a  part  of  the  Bedouin's  na- 
ture ;  and  though  the  influence  of  foreign  manners  hns,  upon 
the  Iladj  roads,  considerably  dimmed  the  lustre  of  this  vir- 
tue, yet  even  there  a  helpless,  solitary  traveller  to  sure  of 
find i in  relief,  though  (he  assembled  Hadjis  should  crave  in 
train  for  assistance  or  mercy.  In  districts  off  the  Hndj 
road*,  that  is,  over  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  desert 
the  Bed  *i  n  considers  his  property  less  a"fhB"  "wn  ,1>an  »■ 

he  -hare*  hi*  last  morseTwttii  the*  wayfarer ;  and*  sacrifices 
whtrh  he  would  not  make  for  himself  or  his  family,  are 
wwle  unhesitatingly  for  the  wants  of  bis  guest.  The  In- 
habitants of  the  towns  have  fewer  points  of  interest  than 
the  Bedouin*.  Xiebuhr  (par.  .b,  p.  217)  snys  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  distinctive  character;  and  other  travel  lets 
■peak  of  ttnra  as  having  superadded  the  vices  of  civilized 
society  to  those  of  a  savage  state.  "  8u|(er*tiuous,  yet  irre- 
ligious ;  perforating  all  the  rites  of  their  faith,  yet  living  In 
the  practice  of  every  vice,  natural  and  unnatural.  Hypo- 
crite* by  profession,  preferring  a  lie  to  the  truth ;  even  when 
urged  by  motives  of  interest,  deceit  forms  a  part  of  their 
n  from  yonth.  Their  governments  are  systems  of 
and  tyranny  ;  their  traders  are  fraudulent,  corrupt, 
onest  overreaehers;  the  individuals  of  their  com- 
munities are  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  de- 
bauchery •"  8ui  li  h  the  character  given  of  the  town  Arabs 
by  Lord  VaJentia  (ii.,  354.  355),  and  a  similar  picture  to  un- 
willingly exhilnted  by  Nlcbuhr  (par.  ii..  p.  180-100).  AH 
Bet',  HurrkhardL  and  Buckingham,  passim. 

In  prosperous  times,  the  right  of  entertaining  n  guest  is 
frequently  disputed  ;  and  should  a  stranger  reach  the  en- 
campment unobserved.  It  is  reckoned  an  affront  if  he  pass 
the  first  tent  on  his  right  hand  and  enter  another. 

In  many  tribes  the  women  are  permitted  to  drink  coffee 
with  strangers  ;  and  in  some,  towards  the  8.,  the  wife  enter- 
tain* a  guest  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  does  the 
honours  of  the  teat.  To  tell  an  Arab  thnt  he  neglects  his 
geese  is  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered.  (.Yieiukr, 
U  p.  41-43;  Bmrckkardt't  ML  on  Bed.,  p,  100-102, 


The  superiority  of  the  Bedouins  appears  to  be  admitted  by 
the  town  resident*  ;  for  the  descendant*  of  Mohammed  resi- 
dent at  Mecca  send  their  male  children,  eight  days  after 
birth,  to  the  tents  of  the  neighbouring  Bedouins,  where  they 
rem:. ia  till  they  are  8  or  10,  and  frequently  14  or  15  years 
old.  All  sheriffs  (descendants  of  the  Prophet),  from  the 
reign  downwards,  have  been  thus  bred ;  and,  aa  they 
lly  take  wives  from  the  tents  where  they  have  been 
•d  ii'  sled,  thev  preserve  the  race  and  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  Bedouins,  In  the  midst  of  the  mixed  population  by 
which  they  are  sumxinded.  This  custom  to  very  ancient 
a»  o.,.'(„jri.  Arab*.  Mohammed  himsell  was  educate! 
n  die  Bedouin  tribe  of  Benl  Band.    (Burckkardl's  Travels, 


thin,  and,  when 
of  a  highly  prepossessing  ap 
press! ve  countenance  of  an  Arab 

ling  eye,  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  all  travel 
lets.  As  he  reaches  manhood,  however,  a  very  dtsadvanta 
geous  change  takes  place ;  his  meager  figure  becomes  stilt 
more  attenuated,  and  seems  as  though  it  were  parched  and 
shrivelled  up.  The  very  splendour  of  the  eye.  buried  be 
tween  high  cheek  bones,  apparently  destitute  of  every  cov- 
eting except  the  lightened  skin,  is  then  rather  a  deformity. 
But  in  old  age  the  Arab  is  truly  venerable.  The  fine  dark 
eye  contrasts  admirably  with  the  long,  white  beard  ;  and  the 
emaciation,  which  in  middle  life  seems  to  intimate  premii 
well  w  ith  the  closing  scenes  of  ex- 


decav,  assin 

Be.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  de- 
The  Aeneze  Bedouins  are  generally  short,  well 
d  by  no  means  no  it 
men.  The  lower  orde 
The  Arab  women  are 
larger  limbed.  The  complexion  of  the  Bedouins  Is  lawny, 
but  this  to  evidently  the  effect  of  their  exposed  life;  an  ef- 
fect which  the  same  exposure  would  produce  upon  the  most 
N.  people.  At  the  time  of  birth  the  infant  la  fair,  even  of  a 
livid  whiteness ;  and  Burckhardt,  who.  ns  a  physician,  saw 
the  naked  arms  of  a  sheik's  lady,  states  that  her  skin  was 
aa  fair  as  that  of  any  Kuropean.  Lord  Valentin  makes  the 
same  remark  regarding  the  wives  and  daughters  of  an  Arab 
of  Djidda  '  ill.,  308).  In  the  towns,  the  Arabs  may  be  de- 
scrilied  as  fair,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  But  this 
remark  must  be  understood  as  limited  to  those  of  pure  de- 
scent I  on  the  coasts,  and  In  the  towns  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
•Ye,  the  prevailing  colour  to  a  sickly,  yellowish  brown, 
lighter  or  darker,  according  to-  the  origin  of  the  mother,  who 
Is  in  many,  perhnpa  In  most,  cases  an  Abvssian  slave.  (Ms- 
bukr,  par.  I„  p.  41  ;  Mi  Be*,  vol.  II..  p.  103,  IOC  :  lUrrVt.tr J,, 
U  p.  *H ;  ii.,  p.  *40  ;  Mtsm  on  Bedomns,  p.  29 ;  H*.ti«,  ll„ 
p.  351.) 

The  Arabs,  like  other  Eastern  people,  wear  long  dresses 
A  cotton  shirt,  over  which  the  more  wealthy  wear  a  ktm 
bar,  or  long  gown  of  silk  or  cotton  stuff,  and  the  poorer 
classes  a  woollen  mantle.  Is  the  usual  costume.  The  man- 
tle to  of  various  kinds ;  one,  very  thin,  light,  and  white,  is 
called  mcsoKMy  ;  a  coarser  and  heavier  kind,  worn  over  the 
former,  is  called  a  boa.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  last  to 
a  very  splendid  garment  It  to  usually  striped  white  and 
brow  n ;  but  the  rich  Arab  frequently  clothes  himself  in  ■ 
block  abba,  interwoven  with  gold,  in  preference  to  the  kom- 
sor  or  Turki»h  gown.  The  nbbn  is  not  used  in  the  W.  dis- 
tricts, Yemen  and  Hedjaa.  In  the  towns,  large  cotton  draw- 
ers are  worn  by  the  men  ;  but  these  rarely  form  a  part  of 
tlie  Bedouin's  dress,  among  whom  an)  covering  for  the  bet 
or  leg*  to  almost  unknown.  Though  they  walk  and  ride 
barefoot,  they  greatly  value  yellow  boots  and  red  shoes ;  but 
more  as  articles  of  ornament  than  use.  A  very  rude  kind 
of  sandal  is  worn  hy  the  lower  orders  In  the  settled  parts  of 
the  country',  and  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  some 
districts  use  ■  slipper  of  yellow  or  red  leather,  sometimes 
very  elaborately  worked,  brought  from  Egypt  or  Turkey. 
The  head-dress  Is  a  turban,  varying  In  form,  size,  and  mate- 
rial, according  to  the  taste  or  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Among 


according  to  the  taste  or  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Among 
those  who  would  pass  for  men  of  superior  learning  and  at 
talnmenu  tlie  turban  is  ridiculously  large.  The  wealthy 
classes  wear  shawls,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  on  their 
heads  ;  and  certain  colours  are  restricted  to  certain  families, 
as  green  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed,  black  to  the 
houses  of  Abbas.  Ate, 

Tlie  women's  dress  to  a  gown  or  shift  of  most  ample  di 
menskms,  which  in  the  tents,  and  among  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes  in  the  towns,  to  of  cotton ;  but  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  townswomen  use  silk.  Over  this  to  worn  a 
robe  of  Indian  cotton  ;  and  this,  with  a  handkerchief  on  the 
head,  and  sometimes  very  full  trousers,  completes  the  ordi- 
nary in-door  dress  of  an  Arab  female.  The 
more  liberty  In  Arabia  than  in  any 


of  blue  and  white  stri 


1  placing 


cloak  i 
much 

Important  port  of  the  tactics  of  Arab  coquetry. 

Rings,  principally  of  silver,  are  woru  In  the  ears  and 
of  the  women ;  and  tatooing  of  the  face,  arms,  breast,  and 
ankles  Is  very  common  with  both  sexes  ;  as  is  also  painting, 
not  to  assist  but  to  disguise  nature,  the  face  and  hands  being 
frequently  daubed  over  with  black,  blue,  and  yellow,  the 
first  colour  being  esteemed  a  beauty  on  the  eyelids,  the  Inst 
on  the  teetk.  (Meoukr.  par.  I.,  p.  54-61 ;  Burckhardt'* 
Travels,  vol.  1.,  p.  334-340 ;  AW*  ea  Bedouins,  p.  26-49 
131-133;  Mi  Beu,  vol.  ii..  p.  105,  106.) 

The  Arabs  are  proverbially  abstemious.  Even  the  wealthy 
classes  drink  Utile  else  than  water,  and  live  principally  (next 
to  dates)  upon  a  coarse  bread  umde  of  dhourrah,  steeped  In 

There  to' no  wan"of  anim^^d?  but  very  little  to 
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The  butchers  In  the  towns  on  the  Bed  »ea  are  for- 
i  and  depend  entirely  on  the  Influx  of  strangers. 
_  the  Hi  <i. hi. tf  a  man  of  rank  arrive  at  an  uncamp- 
ol  a  kid  or  lanib  is  killed,  and,  being  boiled,  is  served  up 
in  a  paste  made  of  dried  wheat,  camel's  milk,  butter,  and 
the  fat  of  the  auininl.  Home  unit*,  but  very  rarely,  a  camel 
Is  killed,  and  <m  such  occasions  the  whole  tribe  meet  to- 
gether at  the  repast.  In  the  8.  district*,  the  Bedouins  occa- 
sionally cat  horse  flesh.  This  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
choice.  It  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
the  desert,  or  in  limes)  of  scarcity,  that  nut  a  single  measure 
of  corn  can  be  found  among  n  whole  tribe,  ll  is  only  under 
such  circumstance*  of  necessity  that  the  Bedouin  has  re- 
course to  a  diet  of  milk  and  flesh  alone  ;  and  there  are  many 
in*.,  (especially  in  the  .V,  and  near  the  larger  towns)  who, 
like  the  settled  population,  scarcely  know  the  taste  of  ani- 
mal food.    Beside*  the  avrtk,  the  dish  already  described. 


from  the 


rice,  boiled  with  camera  milk,  is  a 

as  also  dhourrah  brcud,  butter,  and  dates,  blended  together 
into  a  paste;  there  are  also  many  preparation*  of  various 
vegetables,  among  which  the  Armstoyc  or  desert-plant,  of 
the  truffle  kind,  is  a  great  favourite  w  uh  Ihe  Bedouins ;  but 
wherever  dates  grow  or  can  be  procured,  that  fruit  consti- 
tutes liie  chief  diet  of  both  tent  and  town. 

The  date-palm  flourishes  where  most  other  vegetation 
withers,  and  Is  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 
The  fruit  continues  in  season  about  two  months,  or  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  August ;  and  during  this  pe- 
riod the  new  fruit  forms  a  part,  in  some  cases  the  whole, 
of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabs.  When  the  dales  are  fully 
ripe,  they  are  gathered,  and  pressed  into  a  hard,  solid  paste 
or  cake.  This  pasta,  which  is  called  adjoue,  is  in  lumps  of 
about  2  cwu  each.  The  attjoue  form*  a  part  of  the  daily 
food  of  all  people  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  thus 

ropean  nntions.   .Idjoiu  is  an  article  both  of  < 
port,  considerable  quantities  being  taken  to  ilii 
the  kind  most  esteemed  in  the  Hedjaz 
Persian  gnlf. 

Arab  cookery  is  extremely /Viaar,  more  ho  than  even  Uie 
Italian ;  but  uu  oil  Is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  except  in 
frying  fish.  Butler  Is  their  universal  sauce,  and  of  it  the 
consumption  is  immense  ;  their  vegetable  dishes  all  float  in 
butler ;  with  it  they  work  their  adjout  Into  a  proper  consist- 
ency ;  dried  corn,  or  bread  crumbs,  boiled  in  butler,  is  a  com- 
mon breakfast  with  all  classes,  and  in  the  desert  the  *rst- 
maytn  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  some  manner.  In  short, 
butUT  may  be  said  to  be  to  Uie  Arab  what  the  potato  is  to 
the  Irishman:  it  forms  an  indi^pemeble  part  of  his  diet; 
and.  besides  the  various  forma  in  which  it  is  taken  with 
other  articles,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  both  Bedouins 
and  townspeople  to  drink  a  co  rice -cup  full  of  butter  every 
morning ;  the  former,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Ihe  latter,  rid- 
ding another  half  cup,  which— lo  Ihe  disgust  of  strangers— 
they  tmvff  up  their  nostrils !  Arab  butler  Is  made  from  the 
milk  of  sheep  and  goals,  that  of  camel's  not  being  used  for 
purpose.  The  home  supply  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for 
consumption,  and  butter  eonscquenily  forms  an  impor- 
l  article  of  unj  ion*  lion.  It  is  brought  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  chiefly  from  Houakln,  Masaounh,  and  upper 
Egypt.  Hal  I  ails  are  unknown.  Codec  Is  n*ed  to  n  great 
extent,  though  scarcely  so  much  as  might  be  expected  ;  and 
tobacco  iii  smoked  universally  by  young  and  old. 

The  Arabs  feed  silting,  or,  rather,  reclining  on  the  ground ; 
they  use  neither  knife  nor  fork,  but  divide  and  take  up  the 
food  with  their  lingers.  ThU  practice,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  in  Its  extenuation  (see  .V7rA«Ar.  par.  i..  p.  47}, 
la  very  disgusting  lo  a  European.  The  hands  are  carefully 
washed  fr'/Vrc  eating,  but  (among  Uie  Bedouins,  at  least) 
rarely  after.  The  common  hour  of  breakfast  Is  ten  in  the 
morning ;  of  dinner,  sunset :  and  at  these  two,  which  are  the 
only  meals,  they  eat  heartily.  The  women  feed  apart  from 
the  men  ;  and,  in  the  desert,  their  repast  consist*  of  the  re- 
mains of  that  of  the  men.  (Jfieiukr,  par.  »..  p.  45-53; 
Hurtkkardt't  JfoUt  as  BeaVstn.s,  p.  32-36,  133-138 ;  7Vae- 
Ws,  I.,  p.  47-56;  Lord  rmtentia,  II.,  p.  351.)  The  Arabs  arc 
healthy,  and  Instances  of  longevity  are  more  frequent  among 
them  than  most  K.  nations.  The  diseases  to  which  they  are 
moot  subject  ate,  an  induration  and  obstruction  of  the  stom- 
ach—said  to  be  caused  by  the  camel's  milk  which  they 
drink — and  leprosy.  Like  the  Jews,  they  regard  the  latter 
as  a  vl«itn:ion  from  heaven;  and  believe  that,  once  continu- 
ed in  «  family,  it  can  never  be  eradicated :  it  is  considered 
as  disgraceful  In  the  highest  degree,  and  the  unfortunate 
leper  is  completely  shut  out  from  society.  The  other  dis- 
eases to  which  the  Arabs  arc  chiefly  excised  are,  the  small- 
pox, fevers,  ophthalmia,  and  worm*.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment is.  In  all  eases,  extremely  simple:  but  few  internal 
medicines,  are  administered,  and  those  chiefly  aperient  sim- 
ples. In  slight  cases  of  disorder,  or.  as  a  prevention,  they 
rub  the  bodv  with  oil  (sometimes  of  a  very  offensive  kind) 
r.  In  severe  casea  they  sear  the  parts  affected  with 


have 


red  hot  Iron ;  and  Nicbuhr,  who  saw  this  i 
plied  to  a  boy  who  complained  of  the  cholic,  remnrk*.  that 
"  if  he  did  not  complain  again  of  his  first  suffer  ing.  it  probably 
was  because  the  remedy  was  so  much  more  painful/'  Disor- 
ders of  the  teeth  are  very  rare,  and  among  the  Bedouins  un- 
known. The  women  sutler  little  lo  childbirth  ;  and  such  Is 
the  general  health  of  the  people,  that  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine Is  unprofitable,  and  at  a  low  ebb.  Some  surgeons  ran 
set  a  limb,  but  these  are  principally  Jews.  I'hmnic  dis- 
orders are  but  little  known  ;  and  acute  disease*  either  >  teld 
lo  the  rough  ueaiment,  before  described,  or  carry  oil'  ihe  pa- 
tient. As  the  Bedouin,  from  his  mode  of  life,  Is  more  ex- 
posed to  casualties  than  the  townsman,  instances  of  long  life 
are  less  frequent  in  the  desert  than  in  the  settled  districts. 
(JVieesar.  par.  I,  p.  114-122;  Bmrekhardt,  JYotet  tm  iW.. 
p.  52-56;  faUntia,  11.,  350.)  All  household  duties  and 
menial  offices  devolve  upon  the  women.  This  arrangement 
falls  heavier  on  the  Bedouin  females  than  on  those  of  the 
town,  the  latter  having  merely  to  attend  their  husband* 
within  doors ;  and  where  slaves  are  kept,  this  is  little  more 
than  superintendence.  But  the  Bedouin  women  perfonn  all 
the  laborious  out-door  occupations,  fetching  wnu-r  from  the 
wells,  driving  the  flocks  to  the  pasture*,  and  bringing  them 
back  to  the  tents  at  night ;  while  the  men,  during  their  stay 

|  in  the  encampment,  spend  their  entire  time  in  utter  listtaat- 
ness,  or,  at  best,  in  playing  at  a  son  of  draughts.  This  in- 
dolence within  doors  Uj  a  part  of  the  Arab  character.  A 
merchant  or  shopkeeper  in  the  towns,  returning  from  his 

{  daily  avocations,  undresses  himself,  change*  his  shirt,  and, 
with  no  other  covering,  sits  for  hours  upon  his  carpel,  in  ihe 
projection  of  his  latticed  window.  The  wumcn,  according 
to  All  Bey,  are  also  frequently  seen  at  the  front  windows, 
unveiled,  and  sometimes  entirely  undressed  ( 7V*ed*,  vol. 
IU  p.  105) :  but  the  usual  oiiaruuenU  of  the  females  are  In 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 

The  parental  character  Is  highly  respected  ;  though 
Arab  children,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  desert,  h 
more  freedom  than  in  any  other  E.  country.  The  f 
child  runs  naked.  In  the  open  country,  round  his  father's 
tent ;  and  at  Mecca,  Djidda,  and  other  towns,  the  children, 
even  of  the  better  classes,  are  allowed  to  play  In  the  streets, 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  nearly  in  the  same  primitive 
•-tnte.  But,  within  doors,  the  strictest  decorum  is  observed, 
a  boy  never  presuming  lo  eat  in  hi*  father's  presence,  unless) 
expressly  invited.  It  would  seeui.  however,  that  this  Is  little 
better  than  mere  ceremony ;  for,  when  emancipated  Irom 
his  father's  authority,  the  yonng  Arab  pays  htm  little  deler- 
ence,  and  instances  are  not  uncommon  where  the  old  man, 
having  fallen  info  poverty,  is  left  by  his,  perhaps  wealthy, 
son  to  struggle  with  distress,  or  to  seek  for  assistance  at  the 
hands  of  strangers.  An  old  Bedouin  Is  sometimes  supported! 
by  the  charity  of  the  whole  tribe;  and  the  dully  quarrels 
between  the  father  and  his  adult  sons  form  one  of  the  uxsst 
revolting  features  in  the  Bedouin  character.  On  ihe  other 
hand,  however,  it  should  be  slated  tiint  the  Arab,  young  or 
old.  invariably  treats  his  melkrr  with  the  most  rcsiieclfiil  at- 
tention. The  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  a*  contrasted  with 
the  little  estimation  In  which  the  female  parent  Is  held  in 
other  E.  countries;  and  a*  combined  with  the  fact  that.  In 
Arabin,  the  facility  of  divorce  (see  Jm»»,  4>e.)  lends  naturally 
to  loosen  every  tie  that  connect*  families.  .Yubvkr,  par.  L, 
p.  44, 45 ;  Burekkerdfs  Travtit,  i.,  p.  340 ;  .Voir*  tm  lit  J.,  p. 
K5,  06,  190-203.)  The  Arab  has  a  grave  deportment,  hut  a 
lively  imagination :  he  is  a  stranger  to  gaiety,  In  the  Euro 
peon  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  silcnl  reserve  of  most  other 
E.  nation*  is  equally  unknown  :  he  delights  In  public  meet- 
ings—especially on  occasions  of  weddings,  births,  and  the 
like;  his  language  is  animated  and  picturesque;  he  is  intui 
tively  a  poet  and  orator,  and  Is  extravagantly  fond  of  mti>ic 
In  a  word,  the  demeanour  of  the  Arab  may  be  rhamrienxed 
as  a  serious  cheerfulness,  equally  removed  from  boisterous 
mirth  on  the  one  hand,  and  dull  apathy  on  the  other.  One 
of  Ihe  chief  amusements  is  listening  to  the  recitations  or 
songs  of  poets,  by  profession,  w  ho  travel  from  town  to  town, 
or  from  encampment  to  encampment  after  the  fashion  uf 
the  bard*  and  minstrel*  of  Gothic  Europe.  accompanying 
their  verses,  usually  In  praise  of  some  native  hero,  with  the 
nrbaba,  a  kind  of  guitar.  Nlebuhr  affirms  (Voyagt  en  .Ira- 
bit,  ii.,  p.  134),  that  il  is  reckoned  scandalous  in  people,  ox* 
credit  to  practise  music;  and  Burckhardt  .v.  ;>>  on  btdow 
ins,  p.  143)  stales  thnl.  In  most  districts,  slave*  only  perform 
before  coin|iany.  This  contempt  for  instrumental  music  dues 
not,  however,  extend  to  vocal  performance* :  soups,  or 
chanted  poems,  fonn  the  great  delight  of  the  Arabs.  Love 
odes,  closely  resembling  the  similar  productions  of  the  Troti- 
bndoura  and  Provencal*  of  the  middle  ages,  are  in  every 
mouth.  Dancing  Is  reckoned  disgraceful  in  a  man,  but  a 
woman  piques  herself  upon  nothing  more  than  skill  in  thai 
art.  Their  ordinary  amusements,  beyond  those  now  men 
Honed,  are  of  a  sedentary  and  Indolent  kind.  The  military 
indeed,  and  the  young  Bedouins,  practise  the  Djlrred,  and 
other  warlike  sports;  but  unless  particularly  cxeltid.  the 
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into,  both  of  the  town  and  desert,  employs  his  leisure  in 
smoking,  or  in  play  ing  game*  of  chance — of  which  chess, 
draughts,  and  card*  are  the  principal.  Tlie  card*  in  use  ore 
auuilar  to  thove  of  the  Chinese,  which  nro  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Kurope ;  and  the  gnnies,  also, 
are  more  Intricate  and  involved.  The  Mohammedan  law 
prohibit*  playing  for  money,  but  this  proiilbiuon  is  not  al 
way  s  aucctltxi  to.  .WrbuAr,  Voyage  en  Araiie,  torn.  I.,  p. 
Ml-lii;  HmrtkMardt,  tCtt*  «*  Hcd.,  p.  SUS;  Travtit,  u, 
377  .  VattnU*.  vol.  ii.,  p.  30<s.)    All  public  occasions 

riafit-  a  gala  day  ;  but  the  greatest  fwiuly  festival  .s' that  of 
the  circumcision  of  an  infant:  an  Mich  occasions  the  great 
cM  effort*  are  made  in  give  a  ■Inilirira*.  ealertalnmeni.  In 
the  desert  N  is  usually  so  arranged  that  all  who  have  families 
perioral  the  ceremony  on  the  tame  day,  which  W  conse- 
quently one  of  great  festivity.  The  religious  festivals  and 
Use  taints'  days — which  are  very  numerous — are  also  days 
of  sport  and  rejoicing.  On  such  occasions,  the  town  Arabs 
affix (  great  splendour  in  appearance,  and  a  person  would 
nUicr  l ml-  thought  a  thief  titan  allow  one  of  his  equals  to 
exrecd  ham  in  iinery.  The  Bedouin,  also,  on  such  occasions, 
loads  hi*  wife  witli  gold  and  silk,  but  seems  little  careful  as 
19  what  appearance  lie  may  make.  All  Bey  affirms  that  the 
people  of  Mecca  are  the  dullest  and  most  melancholy  he 
iwr ;  that  their  marriages  ai  d  births  are  unaccom- 
by  rejoicings,  and  that  the  arrival  of  the  lladj  is  the 
y  unrig  that  rouses  them  from  their  lethargy ;  ami  thai  It 
•  >  ratiur  an  incenuve  to  avarice  than  pleasure.  (Ali  Bey, 
|.  KX1.  Ml  ;  BnrtkJurdt,  1.,  p.  338;  JfoteM  *m  Bed.,  p.  AO. 
.1.  147,  l-*e.)  M  i.uumed  found  the  slave  trade  so  firmly 
rsublubed  ia  Arabia,  that  lie  made  no  effort  In  abolish  it , 
and  throughout  the  peninsula  there  are  a  great  number  of 
alack  slaves,  Africans,  or  the  descendants  of  Africans,  or 
okitil  races,  l»eside*  a  great  number  of  free  blacks,  the  off- 
»^nu2  n(  <  inane i paled  negroes.  The  great  slave  drillers  are 
l.k  Vcinen  and  Muscat  merchants,  who  annually  import 
tresh  supplies  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  towns,  cape- 
c tally  Uiif:  of  the  Hedjaz,  every  man,  almost,  keeps  an 
AUy  v..:aau  unstress,  whom  it  is  reckoned  shameful  to  sell ; 
vui  whom.  If  she  bean  him  a  child,  he  generally  marries. 

of  the  people  of 
not  Abyssinian, 
in  domestic  duties.  The  Bedoums 
•ir  female  slaves;  but  after  a  few 
they  give  ibeni  their  freedom,  and  marry  them 
io  ansae  of  their  own  complexion.  The  offspring  of  these 
luarrngrsj  ore  free,  so  that  a  vast  number  of  these  black 
naturalized  Arabs  are  spread  over  the  country.  The  einan- 
cipjtrd  slave  pmv-sses  all  the  rights  of  a  free  Arab,  but  no 
Ucdouia.  male  or  female,  will  intermarry  with  the  race,  so 
mat  i hey  remain  a  distinct  people,  discriminated  by  their 
colour  from  all  around  them.  They  have,  however,  lost 
much  of  the  negro  appearance,  especially-  the  woolly  hair 
'  thick  lip,  but  the  form  of  the  bead  still  bears  witness  to 
nd  Syrlon  slaves  arc  found  commonly 
;  but  they  ore  not  regulary  supplied. 
A  native  Arab  is  by  birth  a  freeman ;  and  though,  in  most 
cssxm,  the  Ci«vJ>iK'n  of  the  mother  fixes  that  of  her  offspring, 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  man's  children  by  his  Arab 
wives  and  those  by  his  Abyssinian  slave.  Instances  of 
harsh  and  cruel  masters  occur  (Jlli  Bey,  ii.,  p.  103),  but, 
generally,  slaves  arc  considered  as  part  of  the  owner's  fam- 
ily: the  younger  ones  arc  Instructed  with  their  owner's 
children,  from  whom,  indeed,  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
a  very  slight  difference  of  treatment,  and  the  performance  of 
sum  -  menial  offices.  They  are  protected  by  legal  provisions ; 

',<■■'■  •'«  t'  ■  iii'l  "I  complaint  lutain^t  ln>  master,  the 
Cadi  will  order  a  slave  to  be  sold.  Servility  is  no  bar  to 
isftciai  dignities ;  indeed.  Use  dolaa,  or  governors  of  towns, 
are  not  unfrequently  selected  from  slaves,  for  the  express 
reason  that  they  belong  to  that  class ;  being  supposed  to  be 
more  suicily  bound  to  their  masters'  Interest  than  free  Arabs 
of  noble  Mood.  ( BmrtkAardt,  i.,  p.  343, 343 ;  JYote,  on  Bed.. 
HO.  104;  AU  Bey,  U,  p.  45,  103;  AfueaAr.  He:  de  VAr^ 
par.  l.  p.  91 ;  Aersf  VfUntU,  vol.  ii,  p.  328.  329.) 

Arabia,  if  united  under  one,  or  even  a  few  governments, 
would  possess  many  of  the  elements  of  political  power.  The 
nature  of  its  soil  and  climate  has  always  proved  a  formidable  | 
ii»s;niet>jn  to  foreign  invaders,  while  the  conquests  of  the 
uMncdiate  succMssm  of  Mohammed  bear  witness  to  the 
issWt  that  the  combined  operation  of  its  military  energies  is 
capable  «f  producing.  Split  as  the  country  is  Into  some  hun- 
dreds of  petty  sovereignties,  this  elect  Is  little  likely  to  be 
repeated.  Though  every  Bedouin  Is  by  birth  a  soldier, 
dreami  of  conquest,  beyond  the  plunder  of  n  camp  or  eara- 
rao.  m  Hy  disturb  libi  imagination;  and  though  the  princes 
4  the  sealed  district*  surround  themselves  with  regular 
tnsip*.  ihcv  employ  them  rather  to  nvcrt  internal  treachery 
t<.  make  any  attempt  at  foreign  ocgrandlzement  Still. 

power  of  the  Arabs  Is  considerable.  In 


men  ;  and  in  1003.  the  Wahabee  chief  matched  i 
same  potentate  al  the  head  of  45,000  ;  llurtkkarat  t  jYoUb, 
p.  1248;  AU  Bey,  7Va«Ws,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113) ;  and  though  un 
able  to  prevent  tlie  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  power  in 
the  Hedjaz.  they  delayed  it  tor  some  y  ears,  during  which 
I  hey  more  thrui  once  defeated  the  Irooiw  uf  the  Pacha,  mid 
failed  at  last,  more,  as  it  would  appear,  from  want  of  con 
cert  in  tlieir  operations  titan  from  want  of  force.   It  should 
be  remarked,  too,  that  Mehemet  Ali  seems  fully  satisfied 
with  the  possession  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  Hedjaz,  und  the 
holy  clue*.   During  twenty  four  years  be  has  made  no  at 
tempt  to  extend  bis  conquest*,  r 


his 


by  cunning  laws  equal 
sheriff  of  the  Hedjaz, 


previously  to  the  Kgyplian  conquest,  maintained  a  guard  of 
1000  men  at  Djidda,  and  probably  3000  or  4000  more  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  Hedjoa:  this  army  Is  still  maintained. 
Tlie  iman  of  Yemen  has  an  army  of  4000  or  50U0  men,  and 
the  iman  of  Muscat  one  of  about  1000.  The  smaller  settled 
states  have  also  their  military'  forces,  but  no  return  of  their 
amounts  can  be  obtained.  As  before  observed,  every  Be- 
douin is  bred  a  soldier ;  but  a  very  greiU  difference  exists 
between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  sheikh  when  called  upon 
to  attend  him  in  a  predatory  expedition,  and  when  railed  out 
for  the  purposes  of  nationul  warfare  -such,  for  Instance,  as 

latter  occasions,  the  hrwiile  sheikhs  have  sometimes  march- 
ed each  at  the  head  of  5000  men.  while  to  the  desultory 
plundering  expeditions  fifty  or  sixty  men  frequently  compose 
the  whole  force.  There  Is  a  great  difference,  too,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Bedouins  In  these  cases.  Those  who  have 
encountered  him  In  bis  robber  character,  stigmatise  him  as 
cowardly  ;  and  it  appear*  thai  If  he  fail  to  effect  his  purpose 
by  surprise,  he  generally  declines  attacking  even  a  far  In- 
ferior force ;  but  in  his  open  contests  with  the  foe  of  his 
tribe,  no  soldier  is  braver ;  though,  even  here,  warfare  is  car- 
ried on  at  a  less  cost  of  human  life  than  In  most  other  coun- 
tries.   ( HurekJurdt'f  JYotet  an  Bed.,  p.  76-84,  165-177.) 

The  Bedouin  attends  his  chief  much  in  the  fashion  thai 
the  feudal  vassal  attended  his  liege  lord  during  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe.  He  arms,  equips,  and  clothes  himself:  and 
trusts  for  pay  to  his  share  of  booty.   The  Wahabee  chief, 


kept  on  foot  a  large 
m  is  m  its  infancy 


who  is 

body  of  mercenary  troops ;  but  this  . 
In  the  desert,  and  11  is  doubtful  whether  It  will  survive  the 
present  generation.  The  Wahabee  power,  since  1815,  has 
evidently  been  on  the  decline.  In  the  settled  Kales,  on  the 
contrary,  the  soldiers  are  all  mercenaries,  their  pay  being,  in 
general,  21  dollars  per  month,  In  addition  to  food,  arms,  and 
clothing.  This  account*  for  the  different  appearance  mode 
by  an  army  of  Bedouins,  and  one  belonging  to  the  stall*  of 
Yemen,  Muscat,  Hedjaz,  esc  The  former  present  a  motley 
appearance  as  to  arms  and  equipment;  the  latter  have  the 
same  arms  and  uniform.  The  Bedoui 
sabres,  and  short  crooked  knives  ;  and  sti 
footmen.   Club*  arc  very  common,  where  lances  (which 

nro  never  of  home  nmnuf ^'^j/™^  Wholly  "of*  wood, 
some  Inden  with  iron,  and  others  wholly  composed  of  the 
latter  material.  Matchlocks  are  In  great  request,  but  not 
very  plentiful :  though,  when  pi**>e*sed  of  one,  the  Bedouin 
is  an  almost  unerring  marksman.  Ho  has  not  yet  learned  to 
use  the  musket,  and  if  he  gel  one,  he  converts  it  into  a  match- 
lock.  The  pislol  is  <i  fnvuunte  weapon. 

The  soldiers  of  toe  settled  states  are  armed  with  match 
locks,  and  the  king  crooked  knife,  colled  jamhea.  The 
horsemen  earry  the  long  lance,  but  the  shorter  one  Is  al- 
most unknown 'out  of  the  desert.  The  Arabs  have  no  skill 
in  working  heavy  artillery:  cannon  are  never  used  in  the 
field,  and  the  few  pieces  mounted  in  the  citadels  are  served 
by  Turk*. 

A  shield.  18  in.  In  diameter,  covered  with  ox  or  hippnpiv 
tsrau*  hiile.  Is  a  very  common  piece  of  defensive  armour ; 
in  addition  lo  which,  coals  of  mail  are  worn  whenever  they 
can  be  procured.  An  iron  cap.  without  a  feather,  iron  gloves, 
and  sometimes  greaves  for  the  legs,  complete  the  costume 
of  the  mailed  Arab.  This  mode  of  equipment  is,  however, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Bedouins.  Of  all  Ibe  arms  in  use, 
only  the  jnmbes.  the  clubs,  and  the  target,  are  of  homo 
manufacture;  the  lances  come  from  Syria  and  Persia,  the 
".-ibres  prvfrtrtiUv  from   1  Hun H  M t,  the  l!iatc|i'..«-k  Ir.-m 

Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Europe,  and  the  coats  of  m 
pally,  from  Syria. 

It  is  a  common  praetire  for  all  Arabs,  except 
and  learned  professors,  lo  go  nnued.  The  jtimtcn  is  the 
usual  weapon.  ISYieiuAr.  par.  Il„  p.  184-190;  BurekkardV, 
Xott.,  30-32,  134.  135,  248;  TravelM,  vol.  L,  p.  338.  339; 
Ali  Beg,  H,  p.  109-115;  L*rd  VtltnU*,  ii,  p.  348;  Hi.,  p. 

^AirricultMre.— The  nature  of  the  soil  restricts  the  pursuits 
of  the  agriculturist  to  particular  localities,  nnd  his  return 
in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula.  In 
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Oman,  the  better  sort  of  wheat,  even  when  the  season  has 

been  peculiarly  rainy,  will  not  return  more  than  10  for  one ; 
not  the  dhourrah  (a  coarse  kind  of  barley)  more  than  13  for 
one ;  while  in  the  moat  fertile  parts  of  Yemen,  wheat  Is  said 
to  yield  sometime*  as  much  aa  50  time*  the  ared,  and  the  re- 
turn for  the  dhourrah,  it  is  affirmed,  nmnunb  to  120, 300,  and 
"Hnetimea  even  400  for  <me.  But  statement*  like  these,  being 
liable  to  extreme  exaggeration,  muat  be  received  with  con- 
siderable ekepticiam  ;  though,  aa  the  dhourrah  yield*,  in  this 
district,  two  and  even  three  crop*  in  the  year,  the  accounts 
n  Its  extreme  productiveness  arc  not  eo  very  extravagant  ,u. 
a  first  sight,  they  see  in  to  be.  ( -VieAair,  Uu.  it  CAr.,  par. 
...  135.) 

The  Tehama  of  Yemen,  whenever  its  arid  soil  la  natural- 
ly, or  can  be  artificially  irrigated,  »  plentifully  sown  with 
dhourrah.  The  plough  Is  dragged  in  every  direction  over 
the  Meld,  Oil  the  earth  ia  well  broken  and  completely  mixed. 
The  sower  follows  the  plough,  and  casta  the  med  Into  the 
furrow,  aa  it  ia  formed,  the  return  of  the  plough  covering  the 
grain.  In  about  eight  weeks  the  dhourrah  ia  lit  for  the  reap- 
er ;  but  aa  the  fanner  wishes  the  com  to  be  extremely  ripe 
and  dry  before  It  ia  gathered.  It  remains  standing  a  week  or 
two  longer,  and  then  to  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  An,  by  this 
procesa,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  dry  seed  ia  shed,  the 
plough  is  again  paased  over  the  ground,  and.  In  about  ten 
weeks,  a  second  crop  is  produced,  which,  being  gathered  in 
the  same  way  aa  the  first,  is,  as  before  stated,  not  unf  requeut- 
ly  followed  by  a  third. 

Tho  plough  la  of  the  rudest  description,  and  even  this  can- 
not he  used  on  the  mountain  side;  the  latter  being  tilled  by 
i  of  an  iron  hoe,  or,  rather,  pickaxe.  These,  wiut  tools 
mltlve  construction  for  cutting  channels  in  the  fields 
nd  for  forming  banks  or  dikes  to  preserve  the 
water,  c<miplete  the  scanty  list  of  agricultural  Implements. 
When  the  com  it  to  be  thrashed,  the  Arabs  place  It  In  two 
rows,  ear  to  ear :  a  large  atone  is  then  drawn  over  it  by  two 
ogen,  so  that  the  grain  la  rather  crushed  than  beaten  out  of 
the  huaka.  A  worer-mill  would  he  an  anomaly  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  hardly  any  streams  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two,  lately  Introduced  into  the  lledjaz  by 
the  Kgyptinns,  then?  are  no  wind  mills  In  Arabia.  The  com, 
when  ready  to  be  ground,  Is  placed  between  two  stones,  of 
which  the  uppermost,  if  amall,  is  turned  by  the  hand ;  if 
large,  it  Is  worked  by  an  ox  or  ass.  (XubuXr,  par.  II.,  p.  1H9.) 

Hut,  notwithstanding  this  rude  state  of  agriculture,  such 
Is  the  fertility  of  the  8.  parts  of  Arabia,  that  they  not  only 
•npply  corn  for  their  own  consumption,  but  fur  that  of  the 
greater  pan  of  the  odier  district*,  and  of  the  wandering 
trilies  of  the  deacn.  The  lledjaa  la,  however,  almost  whol- 
ly dependant  on  supplies  from  Egypt  {IA.  K*/r*n*.  itU 
335.  et  aeq. .  AH  Be,,  li..  46. 101.  It*. ;  AVft.,  par.  II..  303-307.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mcminn  tnbes,  none  of  the  Be- 
douins meddle  with  Ullage  ;  while  the  business  of  the  dairy 
and  pasturage  are  almost  equal  I  v  unknown  nmisig  the  set- 
tled population.  The  Redouln  depends  upon  the  Arab  of 
the  towns  and  village*  for  his  corn  and  clothing  ;  the  latter 
upon  the  former  for  hi*  cattle  and  pan  of  his  butter.  In  the 
division  of  rural  labour,  the  pastoral  portion  thus  falls  to  the 
Bedouin.  He  Is  a  shepherd,  though  a  warlike  one;  and 
now.  as  In  the  daya  of  Abraham,  he  counts  hla  wealth,  not 
by  his  silver  or  gold  (though  of  them  he  ia  by  no  means  neg- 
ligent), but  by  the  number  of  til*  flocks  and  herds,  and  es- 
pecially hi*  camels.  The  same  number  of  these  animals, 
which  would  in  one  part  of  the  desert  constitute  their  pro- 
prietor a  rich  man.  in  another  would  mark  him  aa  compar- 
atively poor.  The  tribes  of  poor  Bedouins  are  those  who 
inhabit  the  mountainous  country,  when;  the  camels  find  lit- 
tle food,  and  are  not  very  prolific.  Among  those,  the  pos- 
sessor often  camels  is  reckoned  wealthy,  while  in  the  plains 
of  Nedejed.  some  sheikhs  have  as  mnny  as  300,  tuA  no  one 
with  less  than  30  or  40  is  reckoned  in  easy  circumstance*. 
In  the  fertile  part*  of  Nodsjed,  are  some  of  the  best  pastures 
In  the  world,  and  the  camels  bred  there  ore  preferred  by  the 
town  Arab*.  These  plains  also  produce  the  finest  horses, 
and  with  them  the  town  population  is  supplied.  The  svealth 
of  the  Bedouin  depends,  however,  upon  nriny  contingencies; 
not  only  Is  he  liable  to  be  stripped  by  some  more  powerful 
tribe,  hut  disease  among  his  herds,  or  profuse  hospitality,  fre- 
quently reduce  him  to  poverty.  His  finest  pastures,  also, 
sometimes  fall,  depending  ns  they  do  upon  the  rainy  season, 
and  being  unprovided  with  independent  means  of  irrigation. 
Should  die  rain  fail,  herbage  also  falls,  and  the  Bedouin 
never  looks  for  more  than  three  or  four  successive  years  of 
plenty,  and  consider*  himself  fortunate  if  he  pas*  ten  with- 
out encountering  absolute  famine.  (HurrkkartU,  tfottt  on 
tMi  «.,/„.„..  sad  ifsAasya,  p. 30-43.  133-141  ;  7VW», vol. 
II,  p.  400-403.) 

jkfaaa/actura*.— These  art  at  a  lower  ebb  In  Am  bin  than 
in  iwrhsps  any  other  seml-civllired  country.   Among  the 
Bedouins,  two  or  three  blacksmiths,  and  a  few  saddlers,  ars 
the  only  artists  they  are  not  members  of  the  tribe  for  which 
he>  labour,  but  natives  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vU- 
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I  age*.  The  Bedouins  regard  them  as  an  inferior  race,  and 
would  feel  degraded  were  any  individual  of  their  tnbe  to 
give  his  daughter  In  marriage  to  one  of  them.  It  to  eu 
rioua,  iKiwever,  that  while  Uiey  thus  regard  the  sen-ire  of 
their  horses  (Uieir  greatest  pride)  aa  a  menial  occupation, 
they  ahould  themselves  unscrupulously  perform  other 
works,  which  appear  to  us  quite  of  as  low  a  character. 
The  businesses  ot  dyeing  and  tanning  are  performed  n  hoHy 
by  the  mm  The  Bedouin  women  weave  the  coverings  of 
tents  and  the  bags  for  holding  provisions,  of  the  hair  of  goats 
and  camels  but  the  manufacture  of  tent-coven  ia  confined 
to  the  mountainous  regions,  where  goals  abound,  their  hair 
belng  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose.  ( Pliny,  Aat.  Hut.. 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  38,  p.  143.)  The  Arab  loom  Is  a  very  primitive 
machine,  (spinning  is  performed  by  the  men,  being  the  only 
domestic  occupation  which  they  do  not  apum.  (Bnrek 
kardt    Xolet  on  Bed.,  p.  37-30,  138.) 

These  are  all  the  arts  or  manufactures  practised  among 
the  Bedouins ;  and  the  standard  seems  scarcely  higher  in 
the  town*.  It  to  tnie  that  gold  and  skiver  ornaments  are 
manufactured  in  Yemen  ;  but  by  Jews  and  Banian  Indiana. 
Even  the  money  which  is  coined  in  that  district  (and  titers* 
is  none  coined  in  any  oilier).  Is  the  work  of  the  former; 
and  the  <mly  watch-mnker  who  ever  settled  in  the  country, 
was  a  Turk.  Of  machinery,  there  is  next  to  none.  Home 
rude  sorts  of  arms  are  made  in  Yemen,  aa  the  crooked  knife, 
;■!■■!  .r  i.  and  a  very  inferior  matchlock.  There  are  also,  in 
Yemen,  several  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  ; 
and  this,  like  the  hair  and  wool-weaving  among  the  Be- 
douins, forms  by  far  tlte  most  Important  of  all  their  industrial 
occupations.  Some  woollen  cloths  are  also  woven  ;  but  this 
manufacture  I*  much  lesa  extenaive  than  the  former.  There 
is,  or  was,  a  glass-house  at  Mocha.  (JVifAaar,  par.  ii.,  p. 
188-190.)   In  I  (Jidda,  out  of  334  shops,  Burckhardt  en 


ate*  only  twelve  In  which  anything  is  siaeV  :  the  others  are 
all  places  of  sale,  and  chiefly  for  article*  of  food  or  luxury 
The  twelve  manufactures  are,  four  tailors,  five  sandal  ma 
kers  (all  Egyptian*),  two  turners,  and  one  watch  maker, 
who,  like  hi*  fellow  craftsmen,  formerly  residing  rn  Yemen, 
to  a  Turk.  These,  with  a  few  blacksmiths,  silversmith*,  and 
carpenters  (mostly  Egyptians),  constitute  nil  the  artisans  of 
Djidda.  { Burckhardt' t  Travel*,  vol.  I.,  p.  47  -1  In  the 
holiest  of  the  holy  cities,  Mecca,  not  a  man  can  be  found 
capable  of  forging  a  lock  or  key.  The  slippers  and  sandals 
in  common  use,  are  brought  from  Egypt  and  Constantino- 
ple; and  tho  only  attempts  at  manufacture*  are  confined  to 
the  construction  of  rude  matchlocks,  jambtat,  and  Inncc 
heads,  together  with  vessels  of  copper  and  tin,  in  which  the 
pilgrims  carry  away  the  water  of  the  holy  well,  tnateatt. 
(Bnrtkkarit'i  Trutrto.  I„  343;  AH  Bef,  Ii,  «».  100.)  In 


the  ejMt  or  Arab  cloak  of 
kind  of  cotton  canvass,  arms  of  a  very  i 
lion,  earthen  jars,  called  martosa*.  and 
ii'er'*  Journey  into  Kkorttan,  p.  18.) 

At  Sues,  Hodeida.  Mocha,  and  Muscat,  some  of  the  vea 
sels  are  constructed  in  which  the  Aral*  earn-  <m  their  coast 
ing  and  Indian  trade.  1111  within  these  few  yeans,  ship- 
building was  carried  on  at  Djidda  also  {AH  Bey,  ii.,  45) ;  bat 
though  it  be  still  a  very  tmpnnant  shipping-station,  no  ves- 
sels of  any  kind  are  now  bull*  at  it.  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  means  are  found  of  even  repairing  a  ship  or  hoM. 
(Burxkknrdt't  TrareU,  I.,  43.)  The  want  of  wood,  In  Ara- 
bia, lays  the  shipwright  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The 
timber  ttaed  in  Sues  la  felled  in  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor, 
conveyed  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  and  thence,  overland,  to  its: 
place  of  destination.  When  jhipa  were  built  nt  Djidda.  the 
limber  came  by  the  same  route ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  It*  farther  transit,  by  the  Red  sea.  from  Suet  rendered 
it  too  costlv.  In  Mocha  and  Hodeida  a  part  of  lire  timber  to 
procured  from  the  mountain -sides  of  Yemen,  but  the  greater 
portion  to  imported  from  die  coast  of  Africa.  {Bartkk&rit'i 
lY.wtt, ».,  43-40.) 

The  ship*  of  the  Arabs,  excepting  those  of  Musrnt,  which 
are  of  a  very  superior  description,  are  extremely  rude  and 
simple.  Those  called  dnwa  are  the  largest,  and  are  the 
only  ones  that  perform  the  voyage  to  India.  {Bmrtkhardt't 

TroneU.  L,  43.) 

The  unskilfnlne**)  of  the  Arab  seamen,  with  the  clumsy 
nature  of  their  dnwa,  render  shipwrecks  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. All  Bey  was  wrecked  on  hi*  voyage  from  Hues 
to  Djidda.  and  again  on  his  return  from  Djidda  to  Hoe* 
( TVarelt,  Ii.,  34. 164) ;  and  he  affirms,  that  not  a  year  p-issns 
without  several  vessels  being  totally  lost,  and  many  more, 
more  or  leas  Injured ;  so  that  ship*  are  al  wars  being  built  or 
repaired,  without  increasing  the  actual  number  employed  ia 
me  coasting  trade,  (ii.,45.)  That  number  to,  I 
skleraWe ;  the  ships  belonging  to  Djiddn  only  nmouat  toi 
and  it  to  estimated  that  about  t 
Hner.  Hodeida.  i 
ii.,45.) 


•  naimated  that  about  as  man v  belong  respectively  to 
odeida.  and  Mocha.   (flare*.  7W,  I,  43 ;  AH  Bey. 

Mtny  of  lh*?*»  fthtpt  tit*  purchased  al  Bombay  mid 
;  the  vessel*  of  the  latter  being  very  superior  to 
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I  of  the  Red  aea,  and  their  ravtgntors  mnrh  before  the 
•ailors  of  Yemen  in  energy  and  sklX    (St*  Muscat.) 

The  bert  house*  of  the  Arab*  are  built  of  stone,  or,  if  upon 
the  coast,  of  madrepore  and  coral.  This  latter  material  i-  of 
sue h  a  nature  that  it  rapidly  decompose*  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  In  other  paru  they  use  a  sun-burnt  brick 
with  lie fe  or  no  lime,  ao  that  constant  care  ■  necessary  to 
prevent  the  tntrodaction  of  moisture,  the  tropical  rain*  bring- 
tng  with  them  sure  destruction  to  the  neglected  buildings  of 
an  Arab  town,  quickly  reducing  them  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  ; 
and  as  the  wooden  materials  very'  mofl  vanish  In  a  country 
is  extremely  scarce,  the  very  ruins  of  many 
for  their  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur, may  now  be  sought  for  In  vain.  Even  In  towns  that 
are  populous,  and  stirring  with  activity,  many  houses  are 
filling  raisdlv  to  decay :  and  while  no  part  Is  old,  many 
pans  are  djlajadaled  and  ruinous :  yet  an  Arab  town,  on  the 
am  npproaen  to  It,  appears  handsome  and  picturesque ;  the 
h«u*e-s,  like  those  all  over  the  Kim.  an-  flat  roofed,  and 
ere  and  there,  the  dome-covered  tombs, 
h,  willi  tin  tapering  minarets  of  the 
•  whole  outline  an  air  of  variety  and  el- 
d  house  exhibits  a  series  of  gaudy  1st 
s;  and  many  of  them  are  ornamented 
ns  In  white  stucco.  Most  of  the  gate- 
trehes;  and  the  general  character  of  ilir 
lure  Is  not  very'  dissimilar  to  the  Gothic, 
ale  square  buildings,  or  rather  parallelograms, 


considerably  decreased ;  but  it  hi  still  carried  on  to  a  I 
extent  than  would  readily  be  supposed,  considering  the 
iled  amount  of  its  population  and  productions.    Mocha  la 
the  principal  seat  of  the  coffee  trade,  though  Loheia  has  of 
late  years  made  some  powerful  attempts  at  rivalry  ;  and 
Muscat  has  recently  risen  to  very  considerable  eminence  as 
a  sea-port  and  seat  of  the  carrying  trade,  particularly  with 
India  and  the  countries)  round  the  Persian  gulf.  (Bmrtk 
kardt'o  Traoeh.  L,  29-81 ;  Mi  Bty.  11,  101-107 ;  leaser.  16 
l*rd  VaUntia,  %.  370;  JsVesar,  par.  il,  p.  183.   tiee  al*. 
Djidda.  Mi.  ih.  Muscat,  fcc.) 

laws  of  Arabia 


of  a  primitive  people 
he  civil  laws,  founded 


call, 

mosques,  rive  to  I 
eganee.  Kvery  g 
licet  to  its  Hindi 
with  fanciful  Jr> 
wars  have  pr4ntc 
ornamental  arc  hi 
The  mosque* 


without  much  external  beauty,  except  their  tall  and  slender 
w  hich  alwavs  appear  light  and  graceful ;  but  their 
displays  much  skilful  workmanship, 
at  Mecca  contains  more  IhBn  500  col- 
pilasters  of  very  great  beauty.  The  housesof  the 
are  of  the  most  wretched  description.  Huts 
I  of  wicker  work  or  date-tree  leaves,  covered  on  the 
1  with  mats,  and.  sometimes,  on  the  outside  with  a  lit- 
tle clay  :  huddled  together,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  afford  a 
•belter  from  the  weather.  These  <  >n  urn  stances,  with  the 
•Ith  collected  In  the  unpaved  streets,  and  never  removed, 
Impress  the  mind  of  a  European  with  a  Bcnse  of  utter  deso 
latin*  and  Misery. 

■»o  remains  ■  the  fine  Saracenic  architecture  of  the  mid- 
eic  ases  are  found  In  Arabia;  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
that  a  people  who  have  left  the  traces  of  their  skill  In  this 
art  In  every  land,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Spain,  should  pos- 
sess ao  trace  of  II  in  their  native  country.  The  perishable 
nature  of  building  materials  In  Arabia  may  account  for  this 
fact;  for  even  the  holy  mosque  at  Mecca  has 
•sixty  repairs  that  it  mav  be  regarded  as  a  modem  st 
bat  It  is  mueh  mote  probable  that,  while  the  Arab  eonqrie- 
mr*  caught  the  love  of  arts  and  science*  fmm  the  enervated, 
tail  refined,  nations  aabdued  by  them  In  their  headlong  ca- 
reer of  conquest,  than  arts  and  sciences  did  not  And  their 
i  peninsula  ;  and  that  architecture,  like  the  rest. 
1  within  Its  limits. 
The  Arabs  use  no  levels  In  their  buildings,  consequently 
ihelr  floors  ant  very  uneven ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  heat 
of  their  climate,  they  have  a  very  bad,  or,  rather,  ns  idea  of 
ventilation.  The  large  ventilators,  pin  ceil  on  the  honse-tnpa 
in  Egypt,  and  which  diffuse  a  current  of  air  through  all  the 
lower  apartments,  are  totally  unknown.  In  many  places 
the  windows  are  composed  of  transparent  stone,  built  Into 
the  wall*,  and.  consequently,  incapable  of  opening.  ( Burek- 
Urdt'o  TV-see**.  l-  17-23.  153-155.  185-242:  ii.,  150.  329. 
ike.  :  Mi  Htm.  H„  30,  42.  94-104,  181-174;  Lord  FaUntia, 
«,  345-348;  »«*er.7.8.) 

m  nf  Arabia,  nearly  sur- 
I  by  the  sea.  and  occupying,  as  ri  were,  a  central  pry- 
between  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  it  has  always 
enjoyed  a  considerable  trade,  which.  In  later  ages,  has  heen 
srtaieriailv  promoted  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
cities.  The  hadjis.  Indeed,  are  expressly  authorized  hv  the 
prophet  to  combine  commercial  pursuits  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  relifious  duty  (Koran,  chap.  II.,  Salt) ;  and  a  great 
amount  of  business  is,  consequently,  transacted  at  Mecca, 
J  tiring  the  period  that  the  pilgrims  remain  in  that  city. 
With  the  except  Ion  of  coffee,  and  n  few  other  articles  of  in- 
ferior importance,  Arabin  hns  but  little  native  produce  to 
export.  Its  trade,  therefore.  Is,  and  always  hns  been,  prin- 
cipally one  of  transit.  Great  quantities  of  commodities  arc 
annually  brought  to  Djidda,  Mecen,  Muscat  and  its  other 
entrepots,  from  Turkey,  ate.,  partly  by  caravans,  but  prinrl 
nally  by  ships:  saeh  parts  of  these  as  are  not  w  anted  for 

'  among  the  pilgrims  and 
,  are  by  tbem~  conveyed  awnv  by  sea  or  land,  ns 
lay  be.  The  great  centres  of  Arabian  trade  are 
The  first  Is  the  port  of  Mecca, 
also  the  principal  channel  through  which  the  regular 
trade  between  the  Hedjsix  and  Egypt  Is  carried  on  ;  the  for- 
esee being  principally  dependent  upon  ihe  infer  for  Irs  sup- 
plies of  corn.   Since  the  tenl  for  pilgrimage  has  begun  to 

-",  the  trade  of  Arabia  has 


The  civil  laws,  founded  upon  the  Koran,  are  I 
istered  by  cadis,  distinguished  by  their  experience  in  the 
customs  of  the  nation,  but  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing  Is  not  always  indbqietisable.  Il 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Arab  judges  are  of 
two  kinds;  the  Cadi-ei-feriaa  (Judge  of  customary  laws), 
and  the  I adi-tl*kernaa  (judge  of  written  law),  the  latter 
being  more  common  in  what  are  called  the  Turkish  towns 
(that  is,  in  towns  governed  by  Turkish  law),  than  in  those 
where  the  unmixed  customs  of  Arabia  exist.  Written  plead 
ings  are  not,  however,  unknown,  even  in  pure  Arab  towns-, 
but  precedents  (In  some  cams,  perhaps,  reduced  to  a  rude 
form  of  codification)  seem  to  form  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  guide,  to  an  Arab  Judge's  decision,  The  sovereign, 
whether  he  be  monarch  of  a  state,  or  sheikh  of  a  Bedouin 
tribe,  is  only  pre-ident  of  the  tribunal  of  Justice  j 
decide  a  case,  either  civil  or  criminal ;  every  i 
referred  to  the  prn|ier  tribunal ;  and  the  sovei 
no  power  of  reversing  its  decision.  But  this  | 
despotic  power  is,  in  the  towns, merely  apparent;  for,  as  the 
sovereign  names  the  cadis  and  dismisses  them  at  pleasure, 
they  regard  themselves  simply  as  his  officers,  and  never 
dream  of  pronouncing  n  sentence  of  which  he  disapproves. 
Among  the  Bedouins,  however,  the  office  of  cadi  is  elec- 
tive, and  the  sheikh  has  no  influence  in  the  appointment. 
(.VYr»..  par.  ii..  p.  180,  Ate. :  Burtk.,  JVstVs  on  Bed.,  p.  68,  he.) 

Capital  punishments  are  very  rare;  being  inflicted  only 
for  blasphemy,  and  conjugal  infidelity  in  woman.  The 
blasphemer  is  hangeil ;  the  unchaste  wife,  if  her  guilt  be 
unequivocally  proved,  has  her  throat  cut;  and,  by  an  un 
heard-of  refinement  of  ntrocity,  her  father  or  brother  la  com 
pelled  to  be  her  executioner.  This  detestable  barbarity  is, 
however,  ruety  perpetrated;  for  the  marriage  tie  being,  on 
the  part  i 
ally  prefer 
merely  ns- 

(.Yiebukr.  par.  k,  p.  21 ;  Burekkardt.  AY.tr*  on  Bed.,  p.  63.) 
Corporal  punishments  arc  almost  unknown.  The  imme 
mortal  usage  is  to  award  a  pecuniary  fine,  w  hatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  K\cry  offence  has  its  ascertained 
mulct,  even  to  murder;  hut.  in  tin.  c.-i*e.  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  are  not  compelled  to  take  the  compensation,  being 
by  the  law  of  Tkar,  or  blood  revenge,  allowed  lo  take  Hit 
life  of  the  homicide,  or  that  of  any  of  his  relations  within 
the  fourth  degree.  If.  however,  the  fine  be  accepted,  the 
Koran  expressly  provides  for  the  safety  of  the  tnunlerir. 
(Koran,  chap.  ii..  p.  !il  ;  .Yfbvhr.  par.  U  P-  28-31 :  Bnrek 
kardt'o  JfoU*  on  Bed.,  p.  t*4-89./  Insulting  expressions,  acts 
of  violence,  however  slight,  and  the  infliction  of  wounds, 
have  each  their  respective  tariff  of  tines;  and  It  sometimes 
happens  that.  In  the  course  nf  a  quarrel,  mutual  offences 
having  been  committed,  the  cadi's  sentence  is  a  curious 


art  of  the  husband,  of  very  easy  dissolution,  be  gener 
■refers  sending  his  offending  spouse  back  to  J.er  family, 
y  as-ignlng  as  n  reason  that  she  does  not  suit  him 


1ng 

specimen  of  striking  a  balance.    Bitrckhardl  IJYoUt  ea  Bed  . 
p.  71)  affords  an  Instance  of  this.    "  Bokhyt  called  DjoJan  a 
dog.    Djolan  returned  the  Insult  by  a  blow  upon  Bokhyt's 
arm  :  Ihen  Bokhyt  cut  DJnlan's  shoulder  with  a  knife.  Bok 
hyt  owes  to  Djolan.  therefore. 

For  the  Insulting  expression  .      .      1  : 

For  wounding  him  in  the  shoulder 
Djolan  owes  to  Bokhyt, 

For  the  blow  upon  the  arm  1 
Remnln  due  to  Djolan,  2  camels  and  1  sheep." 

The  killing  of  a  watch-dog  is  uald  for  by  placing  In  the 
earth  a  stick  ns  long  as  the  dog,  from  tail  to  snout,  and  this 
stick  the  offender  Is  obliged  to  cover  with  wheat,  as  a  satis 
faction  to  the  owner. 

The  decisions  of  the  cadis  are  generally  founded  upon  the 
amount  of  testlmonv  before  them ;  but  If  there  be  no  wit 
nesses,  the  defendant  is  called  upon  to  expurgate  himself  by 
oath.  The  judicial  oath*  vary  In  sanctity  and  solemnity  ; 
and  if  the  accused  swear,  by  the  one  proposed,  to  his  inno 


An  ordeal,  i 

to  that  formerly  prevailing  In  Europe,  exists  in 
Arabia.   It  consists  of  heating  an  Iron  spoon  red-hot  nnd 
calling  on  the  accused  party  to  lick  It   If  he  escape  with 
oat  injury,  he  is  accounted  Innocent;  if  otherwise,  guilty 
Burckhardt  Is  orthodox  enough  to  declare,  that 
have  been  known  to  lick  the  kttkaa  (red-hot  spoon)  tv 
times,  with  perfect  Impunity!    (JVY.I.  on  Bed.,  p.  69.) 
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Though  rnbh  rs  be  accounted  anything  but  Infamous, 
those  delected  in  the  fact  are  very  severely  punished.  In 
thin  case,  the  robber  is  kept  In  close  confinement  (among 
the  Bedouins  in  ■  hole  dug  in  the  earth),  and  very  scantily 
fed,  till  he  III  the  term*  of  ransom  with  nU  enptor,  or  till  he 
eontrive  to  make  hit  escape.  This  is  a  strictly  legal  method 
of  proceeding  ;  the.  right  of  detention  tH-ing  lodged,  by  cus- 
tom, in  the  person  of  the  captor;  and  even  Ute  mode  of 
treatment  is  so  well  ascertained,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  de- 
partisl  from. 

Among  the  Bedouins,  the  customs  of  H'asy  and  Dakkeii 
have  all  the  force  of  law  in  other  countries;  by  the  first,  an 
\rab  fimily  binds  itself  to  be  the  protector  of  another,  and 
this  obligation,  once  undertaken.  desccuds  through  all  the 
ge  lemtion*  of  both.  There  Is  no  Arab,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  but  has  his  wa*y,  or  guardian ;  and  the  duty  of 
p-oteriioii  Inferred  from  this  character,  to  among  the  most 
sue  red  recognised  Li  Arabia. 

Bv  the  law  ol  :akknl,  a  person  in  actual  danger,  who  can 
tonrh  another,  or  even  anything  with  which  that  other  is  in 
c i  intact,  or  can  hit  him  by  spitting  or  throwing  a  stone  at 
him.  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  .1na  dakkrilak,  "I  nm 
thy  protected."  acquires  a  right  to  the  protection  which  he 
seeks,  and  which  is  always  accorded  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Even  a  detected  thief,  if  he  can  touch  any  one  in  his  cap- 
tor's tent  (except  the  captor  himself),  becomes  safe;  for 
which  reason  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  beaten,  till  he 
agrees  to  renounce  the  dakkeii  for  Ihnt  day.  It  is  for  this 
rerwon,  too,  that  he  U  subsequently  buried  alive,  as  it  were ; 
for  should  he  become  the  dakkril  of  any  one,  his  right  to 
freedom  Is  immediately  allowed,  and  he  is  treated,  in  every 
respect,  like  a  newly -arrived  guest  in  the  tent  of  his  late  en- 
emy. There  Is  only  one  ofletider  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
dakkril  is  refused,  namely,  the  thief  released  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  some  third  |«attv.  if  he  should,  when  at  liber- 
ty, refuse  to  satisfy  his  ball.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
Is  proclaimed  traitor,  and  loses  all  the  privileges  in  que* 
rjon ;  in  fact,  becomes  outlawed.  The'  dakkril  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  homicide  under  the  tnar.  {Bnrtkkardt,  .Vote*  on 
Bed.,  p.  74,  75.  «M00.  !«.) 

Though  polygamy  be  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan  law, 
in  practice  It  Is  by  no  means  general.  Few  men.  of  moder 
ate  fortunes,  have  more  than  one  wife ;  and  many,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  similarly  routine  themselves. — {.YirbuMr, 
pit  ,  p.  65;  Burekkardt,  JW.  on  Iird.,  p.  61.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
facility  of  divorce,  renders  ekangei  of  wives  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence.  In  the  towns,  an  agreement  before  the 
c;idi — in  the  desert,  the  slaughter  of  a  lamb  in  the  tent  of  the 
bride's  father,  completes  the  contract,  which  Is  broken  quile 
a*  readily  us  it  is  formed.  The  hu«bnnd  having  snld.  before 
witnesses  rut  talek  (thou  art  divorced),  and  i«ent  the  woman 
hark  to  her  family,  both  parties  are  considered  fn>e  ;  the  hus- 
band from  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  the  wife  to  form  a 
a  new  connexion.  In  these  rti-cs  the  woman's  portion  is 
returned  ;  and,  nmong  the  Bedouins,  the  husband  adds  to  it 
a  she  camel.  The  custom  of  divorce  is  however,  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  tents  than  in  the  towns.  In  the  lat- 
ter, It  is  always  considered  indecorous,  and  implying  dishon- 
our In  the  woman  :  but  In  the  desert  a  wife  may  have  been 
divorced  three  or  four  times,  and  yet  lie  free  from  any  stain 
or  imputation  on  her  character.  Polygamy,  however,  is 
much  more  common  in  tho  town*  than  among  the  Bedouins. 

If  a  man  leave  a  widow,  his  brother  generally  offers  to 
marry  her ;  but  this  U  entirely  n  law  of  custom,  and  not 
binding  on  either  party.  A  man  has,  however,  an  exclusive 
ri?ht  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin  ;  and,  although  he  cannot  be 
1  to  marry  her.  his  renunciation  of  his  right  is  ne- 
to  enable  her  to  marry  another.  Marriages  are 
I  at  a  very  early  nge ;  It  being  reckoned  dls- 
in  a  man.  and  nlmost  infamous  ia  a  woman,  to 
lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  ( Burekkardt',  .Vote,  on  Bed  ,  p.  61- 
66  :  Jfirbukr,  par.  I.,  p.  63-67  ) 

A  curious  custom,  connected  with  the  laws  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  prevails  in  the  liedjnz.  No  unmarried  woman 
Ik.  by  the  Mohammedan  Inw,  allowed  to  vWt  the  holy  tem- 
ple:  bnt  as  many  rich  old  widow*,  or  women  whose  hus- 
bands have  died  on  the  road,  arrive  with  rvrry  hadj  :  a  num- 
ber of  men  are  established  at  Djldda.  and  other  frontier  towns 
of  the  BelrJ  tl  Harem,  who?-©  bu-inc-*  it  is  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  these  widowed  fi  males  through  the  sacred 
territory.  The  mukal/il  (as  one  of  the*  men  is  called)  mar- 
ries the  ladv  legally  before  the  cadi,  accompanies  her  to 
Mecca.  Arrafat,  and  all  the  sacred  places ;  nnu,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pilgrimage,  pronounces  the  ent  t/tlek.  or  sen- 
Vnce  of  divorce.  Should  he.  however.  refu«e  to  do  this,  the 
la  v  r;mno|  compel  him  ;  but  he  would  be  prevented  from 
••r.  Ioiicot  exercising  his  calling,  which,  though  not  very 
r-edltable.  is  so  lucrative,  that  only  two  instances  are  rc- 
-■ordcsl  nf  such  temporary  marriages  having  become  perma 
seV.  (Ilur.kkardt',  Travel:  I..  SOT.) 
The  Irnvof  inheritance  Is  very  simple  as  regards  property. 


The  edicts  of  a  deceased  father  are  shared  among  his  chil- 
dren, the  portion  of  a  male  being  double  thai  of  a  female. 
The  succession  to  power  is  clearly  ascertained.  If  a  aheikb 
or  sovereign  die,  his  successor  is  usually  token  from  amvng 
his  sons ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one  has  a  well  es- 
tablished right  in  preference  to  the  others,  lu  Yemen,  it 
would  appear  that  the  iman  to  succieded  b>  his  eldest  living 
son,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  an  elder  one 
deceased.  (.WA«Ar.  par.  ii_  p.  17y  ;  Burekkardt,  JVotea  en 
Bed.,  p.  IV,  75  ,  Lord  Valentin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3P0.) 

Heligion.  —Antecedent  to  the  earliest  records,  the  city  of 
Mecca  had  been  sacred  ground  :  and  its  holy  temple,  the 
kaiba.  Identified  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  Willi  every  sacred 
feeling.  The  legends  with  respect  to  it.  to  which  it  Is  un 
necessary  more  particularly  to  allude,  rdiow  that  the  rci» 
glon  of  the  early  Arnlw  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  They  acknowledged  one 
supreme  Cud.  regarding,  however,  the  sun.  moon,  planets, 
and  stars  as  inferior  and  subordinate  inielliscnccs.  Thai 
religion  has  been  culled  Sunv  I,  either  from  s,m,  a  suit 
posed  son  of  Seth.  or,  as  is  more  probable,  fruni  the  word 
Saba,  signifying  the  Host  of  Heaven.  The  supreme  Cod 
was  called  '.Ulak  Taala  (Most  High  Cod),  the  subordinate 
deities.  .11-Slahat  (the  Powers).  It  was  these  titles  (one 
particular,  the  other  general)  that  led  Herodotus  to  affirm 
that  the  Arabians  worshipped  only  two  gods,  namely,  Vro- 
talt  and  .Uilat ;  the  former  of  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
Bacchus  (±iowp-j()  of  the  Creeks  the  latter  with  Crania, 
the  muse  of  astronomy.  (  Herodotus,  Tkalia,  $  8 ;  M- 
Firawt,  Skakreftan  et  aliii  t'a  Poeoeke,  p.  110,  13H.  I  t:i  •>  I  , 
D'  l/rrbrlot,  p.  725,  736,  4tc. )  The  Sablan  religion  ran 
scarcely  be  deemed  irrational,  when  professed  by  a  rude 
people,  inhabiting  an  open  country,  under  a  clear  sky  ;  who 
in uat  have  connected  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
returns  of  the  periodic  rains  and  droughts,  that  rendered 
their  plains  alternately  fertile  and  sterile,  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  the  Arabs  also  worshiped 
nngels  (Koran,  chap.  till,  and  Ixxl.) ;  and  their  images,  which 
last  they  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  supreme  Divinity 
with  life  and  Intelligence.  This  sort  of  idolatry  having  been 
once  Introduced,  gradually  spread  ;  and  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  long  before,  the  number  of  these  deities  was  very  great, 
each  tribe  having  chosen  one  to  he  lu  peculiar  Intercessor 
with  the  Supreme  Being;  and  3W)  were  eushtined  in  the 
knaba,  as  tutelary  guardians  of  the  days  nf  the  Arab  year 
(Al  lanaub.  Shatter  at  an  et  aliii  in  Poeoekt.  BO,  ct  m*|.; 
Sale,  Intro.  Koran,  14-23;  Burekkardft  Travel*,  L,  p. 
2W.  tut.) 

The  Arabs  seem,  indeed,  to  have  admitted,  without  hern- 
iation, nil  deities  ;  and  thus  in  the  sixth  century,  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary',  with  the  intant  Jesus  was  sculptured  on 
one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  kaaha  as  an  object  of  ad- 
oration. (FJ  .Irraku.  quoted  by  Burekkardt,  Travel;  i„  p. 
300.)  It  is  most  probable  that  this  indiscriminate  adoption 
of  the  objects  of  veneration  of  all  seels  was  Intended  to  ren- 
der the  sacred  city  sacred  to  all  men,  and  thus  to  iucreate 
the  resort  of  pilgrims. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus,  A.I).  70, 
mnny  Jews  fled  into  Arabia.  These  exiles  mode  many  pro»>- 
elytes  among  the  natives  whole  tribes  embracing  the  He- 
brew faith  ;  so  that,  in  a  century  '  r  tw  o,  the  Jewish  Arab* 
became  a  very  powerful  section  of  the  whole  people.  A 
similar  cause,  llie  persecution  early  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  irra,  drove  many  Christians  to  Arabia.  who** 
zeal,  unchecked  hv  former  sitlTcrings  led  them  to  preach 
their  doctrine*  in  their  new  home*,  and  that  with  such  suc- 
cess thai  in  a  short  time  Uicy  had  made  a  very  great  prog- 
ress in  the  country. 

The  faith  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter, had.  at  a  very  early  period,  found  its  way  Into  the  pen- 
insula ;  had  been  embrared  with  avidity  by  many  tribes; 
and  thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  population 
of  Arabia  xvns  divided,  perhaps  not  verv  unequally,  into 
Hahinns  Jews  Christians  and  Mn»l>ns  (Skakrtttan  et  aliin 
ia  Poeoeke,  14a  et  scq.  ;  Sate.  Intro.  Koran.  21-34.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Arabia  at  the  birth  of 
Mohammed  ;  nn  epoch  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Uioct  extraordinary  revolution* 
that  history  has  to  record.  It  occurred  at  Mecca,  in  the 
month  of  Max-.  A  D.  571  [Dr.  Pridraut,  Hitt.  JIM..  6).  or 
570  (.Unit-  Vein,  Fit.  Mok..  49).  This  founder  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  of  a  political  power,  xvhirh.  even  in  his  lifetime, 
extended  over  his  native  country,  and  which,  under  his  sue 
ecs«mrs.  threatened  to  embrace  the  empire  of  the  world, 
traced  his  genealogy  in  a  direct  line  through  eleven  deveer  la 
from  Korcish.  the  founder  of  the  powerful  tribe  that  bom 
his  name.  Koreish  ugain  was  affirmed  to  be  the  tenth  in 
direct  descent  from  Adrian ;  and  Adnan  the  third,  seventh, 
or  eighth  (which  Is  doubtful)  from  Ishmael,  Ihe  arm  of 
Abraham.    (AM-Frda,  Fit.  M»k..  cap.  ii.,  p.  6.  7.) 

The.  future  Prophet  sprung,  therefore,  from  the  noblest 
tribe  of  the  Ishmaeliilxh  Arabs  and  his  grandfather  was,  at 
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tnc  time  of  his  birth,  sovereign  of  Mecca,  and  guardian  of 
th«  Kaaba ;  consequently,  from  the  sacredncsa  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  the  holmes*  of  hi*  office,  a  prince  of  itrv.it  power 
and  influence.  (Abni-Fedm,  cap.  vl.,  p.  13;  Jll-Ftrnnri  H 
alii*  in  Pocscke,  p.  SI  ;  EccJultntit  Cares,  or  Hist.  Jtr., 
par.  i ,  cap.  hi.,  p.  139,  el  aeq.) 

Yet.  notwithstanding  hU  huh  connexions.  Mohammed's 
early  life  was  passed  in  comparative,  poverty.  Hit  father, 
a  younger  ton  of  the  sovereign  of  Mecca,  dying  before  Mo- 
bamtned  was  two  year*  old,  the  latter,  and  hi*  mollier.  were 
left  with  no  other  provision  than  five  camel*  and  a  female 
■lave.  To  ha  grandfather,  Abdol-Motalleh.  in  the  Aral  In 
dance,  and  subsequently  to  hu  uncle,  Abu  Tnleb,  the  future 
Prophet  was,  therefore,  indebted  for  his  Infant  protection  ; 
and  (hit  guardianship  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, the  uncle  especially  (for  Abtiol  Motalleb  died  when 
Mohammed  was  only  eight  years  old),  continuing  the  Ann 
friend  of  his  ward,  throughout  hi*  life,  and  protecting  him 
in  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset  his  first  attempts 
to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  Under  the  auspices  of  hi* 
uncle,  Mohammed  began  life  a*  a  merchant,  accompanying 
ling  caravan  u»  Syria,  in  hi*  thirteenth  year, 
y,  and  at  a  very  early  age.  Abu  Tnleb  recoi 


in  another  life  were  adopted,  but  with  much  adulteration, 
from  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  grossly  sensual  rharac 
ter  of  Mohammed's  paradise,  is,  in  fact,  the  great  blemish 
in  his  religious  system  ;  and  has  had  a  most  debasing  and 
degrading  influenc  e  over  tin-  countries  where  it  baa  acquired 

little 
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him,  that.  In  a  short  time,  he  exchanged  the  name  of  ser 
rant  for  that  of  husband  ;  raising  himself  by  tins  alliance 
to  an  equality  with  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  powerful 
men  of  Mecca.  At  the  time  of  hi*  marriage  he  was  twenty 
the.  and  hi*  wife  forty  years  of  age.  i. ■#*«/- FuU,  caps.  iv. 
and  r,  p.  10  and  12.)  It  would  be  useless  now  lo  attempt 
lo  discover  the  proximate  cause  that  led  Mohammed  to  at- 
tack a  system  of  idolatry,  of  which  his  own  family  were  at 
«he  head.  It  was  not.  however,  as  some  have  surmised,  a 
Midden  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  ;  for,  after  bis  marriage,  he 
!•  Mn  •..  -I  t..  live  in  all  the  privm  y  compatible  with  the  sta 
boa  of  a  rich  and  highly  connected  In.lividnnl  for  thirteen 
years.  At  the  termination  of  this  period,  be  withdrew  from 
•wiety,  resorted  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca, 
where,  for  two  year*,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  In  daily 
communication  with  the  Divinity.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
being  then  forty  years  of  age,  he  assumed  the  character  of 
a  prophet,  sent  by  the  Almighty  to  establish  n  new  religion  ; 
or,  if  we  may  take  hi* own  words,  to  restore  the  ancient  one, 
professed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  the  Prophets,  and 
Jesu*  Christ ;  by  destroy  ing  the  gn»*s  Idolatries  of  hla  ruin 
Irymen.  and  weeding  out  the  corruption*  and  superstitions 
by  which,  a*  he  alleged,  the  Jew*  and  Christians  had  de- 
formed the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  true  faith.  f**J 
F*U,  cap.  vii„  p.  14-17  ;  Abul  Pkaragin*,  p.  103 ;  Ei-Maein, 
Hut.  Sar,  lib.  L,  cap.  u,  p.  13.  Jtc.) 

^convert  was  his  wife^Khadija,  of  whose  merits, 

uniformly  speaking  of  her  with  an  affection  bor- 
apon  reverence ;  and  placing  tier,  after  her  denth. 
the  only  four  perfect  women  the  world  had  ever 
The  other  three  were  Miriam,  the  suiter  of  M«sm  and 
Aaron,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his  own  daughter  Fatima. 
(-■J b*l  Frio,  caps.  vii.  and  viii.,  p.  16, 17.)  The  progress  of 
the  new  seel  was  at  first  very  slow.  It  Is  usually  stated, 
that  nine  converts  only  were  mule  in  the  Aral  three  years  ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  fact  that,  in  the 
fourth.  Mohammed  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  abnndon 
hi«  private  preaching,  and  to  proclaim  hi*  doctrines  publicly. 
Ulbnt-FnU,  cap.  viii..  p.  10;  Koran,  rap.  uvi.  and  xjivIi.  ; 
JW ■PUrtfius.  p.  104.  4te.) 


Nothing  ran  well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  Moham- 
medan doctrines,  a*  delivered  by  the  founder  and  his  imme- 
diate sticce*jsnrt ;  and  as  they  are  unbodied  in  the  114  chap- 
an  :  The  unity 
the  staled  obs 


•  of  God  ;  the 


observance  of  prayer ;  the  gtv- 
fast ;  and  the  pil- 


of  the  Koran 
of  MoharjM 

tug  of  alms  ;  the  observance  of  an  annual  .™. ,  ...»  ...»  ps*- 
griuiage  to  Mecca  ;  r^snprise.  under  Ave  lieads.  the  principal 
usnts,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  which  were  to  be  en- 
forced. The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  proclaiine<l.  and 
a  future  state,  in  which  men  will  receive  the  reward  of  their 
good  actions  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  or  be 
subjected  to  a  tariffing  punishment  for  their  evil  deeds 
and  infidelity.  The  Jimal  admission  of  all  believers  lo  a 
state  of  Miss,  is  an  article  of  Mohammedan  faith.  ( JTsrw*, 
[SMstm.  especially  chapters  n.._iii..  i  v.,  \ ..  and  exii. ;  RelamC* 
MoUm.  Taro*?-,  p.  30.  he.) 

>■•;  Mohammed  is  the  principal  novelty  introduced.  The 
mud  prayer*  were  only  adaptations  of  c 
wtiog  among  the 


Arabs 


Dual  fast  was  a  very  ancient  practice  among  the  old 
;  and  the  only  change  effected  by  Mohammed  in  its 


among  tli 
the  annual  fast 
I  the 

,  was,  by  prohibiting  the  Intercalation  of  a  month 
m  the  lunar  year,  to  make  the  sacred  season  Axed  Instead 
•tf  ambulatory.  (  Koran,  chap.  lx. )  The  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  was,  as  has  been  shown,  a  practice  followed  from 
the  very  earliest  times  ;  and  the  rewards  and  punishments 


The 
adaptation  of 

ing  in  Arabia,  w  as  well  fitted  to  nttract  all 
professed  for  the  peculiar  tenets  of  each,  excepting  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  the  Habiana.  Accordingly.  Mohamui'  .i 
was  heard  with  patience  by  the  people  of  Mecca,  till  lie 
denounced  the  idol*  of  the  Kaaha.  This,  however,  raised 
so  strong  a  feeling  ugainst  him.  that  his  ruin  was  prevented, 
and  his  life  preserved,  only  by  the  Arm  friendship  of  his 
uncle.  Abu-Taleb,  who,  although  unconvinced  by  the  preach 
ing  of  In*  nephew,  protected  him  against  In*  eneinii  »  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  the  persecutions  to  which  he 
was  exposed  became  so  severe,  that  many  of  his  followers 
sought,  by  his  permission,  refuge  in  other  land*,  chiefly  in 
Abyssinia ;  when-  thev  became  the  tlrsl  instruments  for 
>lnn i mg  the  new  faith  In  Africa.  This  event  is  called,  by 
irn  writers,  tub  rtasT  Hr.jiR*  or  flight.  (MwJ-Fraa, 
lx..  x,  xi.  p  21-27  ;  FJtuol  .ItAir,  MFirami  rt  alii*  ra 
p.  177,  etseq.) 

»n  of  Abu-Taleb,  though  it  preserved  Mo 
personal  danger,  could  not  prevent  a  very 
strong  manifestation  of  hostility,  in  which  Abu-Taleb  him- 
self and  all  his  family  were  sharers.  The  other  Koretshite* 
bound  themselves  to  hold  no  communion  with  the  family  of 
Hasliem,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mohammed  ;  and  to  give 
the  greater  force  to  their  act,  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  and 
laid  up  In  the  Knnba.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  however, 
Mohammed,  having,  no  doubt,  previously  concerted  his 
measures,  proclaimed,  that  God  had  sent  n  worm  to  eat  out 
every  word  In  the  parchment  except^ hta^own  holy  name ; 

mnsid'erahlv  increased.  In  the  same  vear,  king  the  tenth 
of  his  mis-ion,  AbusTaleb  and  Khadlja  died ;  and  their 
deaths  were  bv  for  the  greatest  Mow  which  Mohammed 
experienced  during  his  career.  In  the  Mussulman  calendar, 
this  year  is  commemorated  as  the  year  of  mourning. 
(.Ibnl-Frda,  caps.  x„  xiv..  p.  26-29 ;  F.-Macin,  lib.  I.,  cap. 
i.,  p.  4.)  The  death  of  Abu-Taleb  removed  the  only  rheek 
to  the  virulent  enmity  of  the  Koretshites ;  and  a  stranger 
having  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Mecca,  after  a 
troubled  residence  of  three  years—marked,  however,  by  the 
accession  of  many  proselytes— Mohammed,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  a  deputation  from  Medina,  fled  to  that  city  :  and  In 
stonily,  as  if  by  magic,  the  proscribed  and  condemned  exile 
n  powerful,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  an  all  but  in- 
The  Aight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  the 
is,  far  rietilencf.  Is  the  epoch  from 
date  their  rrn.  It  occurred  In  the 
Aftv-lhlrrJ I  year  of  Mohammed's  ape.  and  thirteenth  of  his 
mission  :  and  coincides  with  the  lftth  July.  A.I).  022.  — 
(.Ibnl- Fraa,  cap,  xxi.,  xxlll..  p.  40-50;  FJkn  Itkak,  in  Salr, 
p.  4H;  FJ  Maein,  lib.  I-  cap.  I.,  p.  4 ;  D'  HcrMot.  p.  444. 
445.)  Down  to  this  point.  Mohammed  had  propagated  his 
religion  by  means  of  persuasion  only  :  throughout  eighty- 
Ave  chapters  of  the  Koran,  published  at  Mecca,  there  i*  no- 
thing said  of  a  compulsory  power  being  given  to  the  Proph- 
et :  on  the  contrarv,  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to  hear  with 
patience  the  evils  Inflicted  by  unbelievers,  declaring  he  has 
no  authority  lo  compel  any  one  to  embrace  his  religion.— 
(.See,  In  particular,  chaps,  vii.  to  xxiii. ;  xxv.  to  xxxil..  thx.) 
But  his  doctrines  breathe  a  very  different  spirit  after  hi*  ea- 
tahlishment  In  regal  and  sacerdotal  power  at  Medina.  The 
eighteen  chapters  of  the  Koran,  published  at  that  city,  de- 
clare, that  since  man  had  perversely  rejected  the  mission* 
of  Ahrnhnm.  Moses,  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  even  fhe  mild 
pleadings  of  Mohammed  himself.  God  had  now  commanded 
him  to  extirpate  idolatry  from  the  earth,  and  to  bring  all 
mnnkind  into  submission  to  his  will.  (.See,  in  particular, 
chaps.  Hi..  Iv„  v_  viii-  lx„  fcc.)  The  sword,  however,  was 
first  drawn  against  Mohammed,  and  not  by  him.  Abu- 
Hophian.  the  new  sovereign  of  Mecca,  led  an  army,  of  900 
or  1000  men.  against  the  supposititious  Prophet,  who,  with  a 
force  of  only  319  enthusiasts,  met  hi*  enemies  in  the  valley 
of  Beder.  near  Medina,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  with 
the  loss  of  onlv  fortv  men  ;  who  were  immediately  enno 
the  Am  martyrs  m  the  canoe  of  God  and  hi* 
(.1b*l  Frda,  cap.  XX vii.,  p.  56-00 ;  FJ  Marin,  lib. 
lM  rap.  1..  p.  5.) 

From  this  time  the  progress  of  Mohammed  was.  If  not  a 
continued  triumph— for  he  sustained  some  defeats— an  ex  - 
ample  of  the  most  rnpid  success  upon  record.  During 
next  six  years  he  fought  twenty -seven  battles,  exclusive  of 
those  fought  by  his  generals,  m  which  be  was  not  personally 
present :  and.  nt  the  end  of  that  period,  he  entered  Mecc* 
in  triumph,  on  the  20th  Ramadan,  in  the  8th  Hejira,  or  De 
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combe  31,  A.O.  G39. 
gorded  as  the  Hon  I 
Arabia.  The  few  c 
last  struggles  of  an 


The  conquest  of  Mecca  may  be  re- 
cslabli.iliujcjit  of  Mohammedanism  In 
antesia  that  followed  were  merely  the 
expiring  opposition  ;  and  were  mostly 


terminated  by  Mohammed's  generals,  white  the  Prophet 
himself  wu  employed  in  destroying  the  idola  in  and  round 


the  Kaaba.  and  In  i 
embrace  hi*  faith,  which  i 


embassies.  Inviting  Uie  Arabs  to 
r  attended  with 
The  following  year,  the  9th  Uejlra,  is 
called,  by  Eastern  writers,  the  year  of  embassies :  missions 
fr»ui  all  parts  of  Arabia  poured  in.  bringing  the  adhesion  of 
tin-  various  tribes  to  the  now  triumphant  faith  ;  and  the  ric- 
IMtMM  founder  of  the  new  religion  made  a  solemn  pilgrim - 
:igc  to  the  temple  of  the  Knabo,  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven 
fur  his  success,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Idolatry.— 

l.ib*  I  ...  caps,  xxviii.-lx.,  p.  61-132;  Ei  .V         lib.  L, 

p.  5- 10.) 

All  Arabia  was  now  united  In  one  faith  ;  but  Mohammed 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Home  years  pre 
viously,  or  in  the  7tb  Hejlrn,  A.D.  038,  he  was  poisoned  by 
a  Jewess  of  Chaibar,  who,  on  his  entering  that  town  in  tri- 
umph, ottered  him  some  eggs,  previously  drugged,  profess- 
edly to  test  the  reality  of  his  divine  knowledge.  (.'lout  h kit, 
cap.  xlv.,  p.  93.)  Henceforward  his  strength  declined ;  but 
his  death  was  caused  by  a  fever,*  which  having,  ot  inter- 
vals, deprived  him  of  his  reason,  terminated  his  existence 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  13th  nf  the  1st  month. 
Robiiah.  in  the  11th  Hejira  (6th  June,  6321.  in  his  63d,  or 
according  to  some  authorities,  65th  year.  He  was  buried  at 
Medina  ;  and  the  Mohammedan  doctors  differ  as  to  which 
U  the  roost  sacred— Mecca,  which  gave  birth  to  their  Apos- 
tle, or  Medina,  which  received  blm  in  hi*  flight,  and  con- 
tains his  mortal  remains.  {FA- Matin,  lib.  I  p.  10;  . 
Feda,  caps,  lxi.-lxiv.,  p.  133-143;  Oeklen'i  Hut.  Sar.,  i.,  1.) 

During  Khadija's  life,  Mohammed  abstained  entirely  from 
the  right  of  polygamy ;  after  her  death  he  took  nine  wives, 
alleging,  of  course,  that  a  special  revelation  authorised  him 
in  exceeding  Die  number  four,  to  which  his  law  restricted 
his  followers!  By  Khadijn,  he  had  four  sons  and  as  many 
daughters;  and  by  nn  Egyptian  concubine  he  hnd  a  fifth 
son  ;  all  his  other  wives  being  barren.  His  five  sons  died  in 
infancy,  and  of  his  daughters,  Fatima  only,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  her  cousin  Ali.  survived  her  father.  From  Ali  and 
Fatima  a  numerous  and  illustrious  progeny  descended,  the 
ancestors  of  the  numerous  existing  Sheriffs,  or  fitM  of  the 
Prophet.    (AM-Fed*,  caps.  Ixvil..  IsvML,  p.  146-151.) 

Mohammed  died  in  the  midst  of  preparations  to  carry  his 
spiritual  faith  and  temporal  power  into  other  countries.'  His 
death  scarcely,  however,  suspended  the  completion  of  his 
great  designs :  a  mornentnry  state  of  confusion  was  followed 
by  the  election  of  Abu-Becrc,  father-in-law  nf  Mohammed, 
to  the  office  of  supreme  head  of  the  Mussulman  religion  and 
power,  under  the  title  of  "Khalif,"or  "Successor  of  the 
Prophet."  Under  his  reign,  fend  that  of  his  two  successors, 
the  Arab  arms  were  carried  triumphantly  into  all  the  neigh 
bourlng  countries ;  and,  by  the  30th  year  of  the  Hejira,  or 
within  leu  than  ten  years  from  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  was  completed. 
In  the  13th  year  of  the  Hejira.  Damascus  was  taken ;  In  the 
16th,  Jerusalem;  In  the  17th  Anboch ;  In  the  10th.  Ispa- 
han ;  and  in  the  30th.  Alexandria,  t  FAMaein.  lib.  I.,  cap. 
16-38;  AMPUrmgiu*,  p.  108-117;  Ockley,  L,  p. 

The  khalifale  continued  elective  for  four 

;  the  last,  who  held  the  power  by  public 
AH,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed. 
bsmcvkr  had  been  thus  long  passed  by  in 
of  his  refusing  to  hold  as  sacred  anything  not  con- 
tained in  the  Koran,  or  the  immediate  traditions  of  the 
prophet,  i Abul-Pkaragiu ..  ]i.  115.)  From  this  circumstance 
arose  the  division  of  the  Mohainmednns  into  two  great  sects, 
the  Bursitis  and  the  Bcnnm.  The  latter,  the  disciples  of 
All,  whom  they  denominate  the  eicor  of  God,  receiving  only 
those  doctrine*  which  he  admitted  to  be  sacred ;  while  their 
adversaries  (the  orthodox  Mussulmans)  hold,  at  least  in 
it/uai  reverence,  the  7375  Souna,  or  oral  laws,  which,  with- 
in the  first  300  years  of  Mohammedan!  «m,  hail  grown  into 
respect  and  veneration.  ( D' Herbeiot,  arts.  Boihmri,  Mi- 
di*, and  Sonnah,  p.  308.  416,  and  807.) 

All  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  after  a  troubled  reign 
of  five  years ;  and  Mofewijah.  son  of  Abu-Sophian,  the  great 
est  enemy  of  Mohammed,  usurped  the  throne;  and.  what  Is 
more  remarkable,  had  the  power  or  art  to  make  the  khalif 
ate  hereditary  in  his  own  family.  His  descendants  are 
called  the  Ommiyade  race  of  khalif*,  from  Ommiyah,  the 
wind  father  of  Abu-Sophian  ;  and  they  possessed  the  regal 
Mid  sacerdotal  power  through  fourteen  generations,  and  for 

*  t  In-  rpilepar,  or  (tiling  tirknra,  In  which  to  it  mid  to  ban  torn  tub- 
<  t,  n  »i"hm  m  much  u  hist*!  st  bjr  fto  satin  *n'n.  It  u  v.  rc!» 
i  -  n'cJ  ro  by  ffinvr  ( £</«  of  Mak  ,  p.  tO).  and  ti<  llattinfrr  i  Mai  Or., 
M.  I  .esp.  in  M  .to.r  ac  hnrvw.  srs  »ao1tr  U«*; 
u».  Zonal**,  1c. 
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nearly  100 years.   ( FA  Matin,  lib.  1.,  caps.  v.  and  »!.,  p.  33 
49;  .  Ibvl- I'Moragivf,  p.  117-133;  OckUf.  it.,  p.  1-106.) 

Under  the  sway  of  this  family  the  whole  of  Africa  was 
subdued ;  and  so  far  colonized  by  tribes  of  Bedouins  that  it 
has  ever  since  remained,  in  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
essentially  an  Arab  country.  The  Oxus  (Jihon)  was  very 
early  crossed ;  the  shepherd  tribes  of  Turks  and  Tartars 
brought  under  the  triumphant  faith  of  the  Arabian  prophet ; 
and.  within  eighty  years  from  Mohammed's  death,  the  scep- 
tre of  his  representative  extended  over  all  the  countries  be 
tweeu  the  Indus  and  the  Atlantic,  and  (eastward  of  tl>« 
Mediterranean)  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  (FA  Matin,  lib.  i.,  caps,  vii.-xiii.,  p.  49-77, 
Abul-Pkartfius,  p.  133-136.) 

Spain  W as  tiie  last  and  most  remote  of  the  conquests  of 
the  khalifs.  It  was  subdued  in  the  beginning  of  the  rtth 
century ;  Boderic,  the  Gothic  king,  being  defeuted  and  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Xeres,  July  19,  A.D.  711.  Subsequently  to 
tills,  though  the  Arabs  were  for  a  short  time  masters  ih  the 
S.  of  France,  they  made  no  farther  Impression  on  Europe ; 
and.  in  the  year  733,  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Charles  Muriel,  and  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  which 
barrier  thev  never  recroased.  (Akul  Casim,  vol.  i.,  chaps. 
Iv.-lx.,  p.  38-111;  Rodtrie  Ximenti,  Hitt.  Ar.,  caps,  jd.- 
xiv-  p.  10-13.) 

Tho  Ommiyade  khalifs  were.  In  the  133d  Hejira  (A.D. 
750),  superseded  by  the  descendants  of  Abbas,  one  of  the 
uncles  of  Mohammed.  The  Ommiyade  dynasty  had  never 
received  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  prophet's  family  ; 
and,  after  a  lengthened  struggle,  the  last  Ommiyade  khalif 
was  completely  defeated  In  Mesopotamia,  and  again  in 
Egypt,  where  he  was  slain.  Abul-Abus  Satta.  and  the 
princes,  his  descendants,  are  known  in  history  as  the  Abbas 
ride  khalifs.  (FA- Matin,  lib.  1.,  cap.  xxi. ;  lib.  II.,  cap.  i.,  p. 
95-100;  Abul-Pkar*giu$,  p.  137, 138.) 

The  seat  of  government  hod,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  re- 
moved from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Bagdad.  It  was  in  this  new  seat  of  empire  that  the  Arab 
claim  to  literary  and  scientific  eminence  was  first  raised. 
It  was  here  that  the  splendid  courts  of  H  ruin  nl-Bnachld. 
and  his  -mis,  Al-Mnnsour  and  Motnssem,  were  held.  It 
was  here  that,  under  their  patronage,  the  Greek  sages  and 
philosophers  were  translated,  that  the  native  Arab  genius 
raised  Its  head,  and  carried  the  sciences,  physical  and  meta- 

cen  philosophers,  mathematicians,  astronomers,  physicians, 
botanists,  chemists,  and  architects,  who  illustrated  this  pe- 
riod of  Arab  history,  would  fill  a  volume.   Of  chemistry 
they  may  be  called  the  mentors  ,-  and  although,  tn  astron- 
omy, they  did  not  presume  to  depart  from  the  Plolomenn 
hypothesis,  they  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Alexnndrinn 
i  philosopher,  and  attained  results  marvellous  for  their  nrrn- 
I  nicy,  when  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  data  on  which  the) 
were  founded  is  considered.    Tn  the  astronomlsul  tnbh-s  of 
,  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and  Snmarrand.  subsequent  observers 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  ninny  of  the  common 
|  terms  In  modern  astronomy,  and  most  of  the  names  applied 
to  the  Axed  stars,  attest  the  source  whence  Kurope  drew  the 
elements  nl"  astronomical  science.    The  Arabs,  if  they  did 
not  Invent,  at  least  were  the  great  improvers  of  algebra* 

which  placed  In  the 
vast  and  appart  '  . 
the  most  important 
to  the  Arabs  Is  that  of  the  arithmetical 
in  common  use,  which  banished  nt  once 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  notation  of  the 
Romans.  In  medicine,  the  Arabs  were  preeminently 
great:  and  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  public  and  pri 
vate  buildings,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spam,  evince  their  skill 
In  architecture.  The  Arab  court  of  Bagdad  was,  in  fact, 
the  centre  of  the  knowledge  and  refinement  of  the  period  in 
which  it  existed ;  and,  by  a  singular  contrast,  that  period 
corresponded  with  the  dn.kesi  and  most  degraded  portion 
of  European  history.  (Ahul-Pkragiui,  p.  150,  el  req. , 
I)' llerbtUt,  p.  430.  54.1.  etc.) 

The  khnlifiite  shared  the  fate  of  all  gigantic  empires,  es- 
pecially of  such  as  rise  suddenly  to  immense  power.  It  fell 
by  Its  own  unwieldiness.  Spain  first,  and  then  Egypt  and 
Africa,  effected  their  Independence.  The  wild  Turk  and 
Tartar  tribes,  among  whom  the  Mohammedan  faith  hnd 
been  Imperfectly  introduced,  became  dangerous  neighbours 
to  their  nominal  sovereigns ;  and.  in  their  decreasing  power, 
the  khalifs  had  recourse  to  the  f 
ingl 
guard  I 
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(tile  name  sufficiently  attests  Its  origin), 
hands  of  the  analyst  nn  Instrument  of 


khalifs  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  form 
from  ihese  wild  warriors  a  body  of  mercenary  rrooi«  to 
rd  their  frontiers,  and  protect  their  persons.    The  re«iill 
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ideabcal  »uh  thai  which  attended  a  similar  expert- 
it  aainng  tbe  Boman*  In  a  few  generations  the  scr 
I*  kuw  the  marten;  and  though,  aa  in  the  parallel 
I  of  treat,  the  destruction  of  Una  overgrown  empire  uc- 
cuprsal  tome  centuries,  yet  piece  by  piece  It  crumbled  away, 
all.  la  the  «3tith  Hejlra  (A.D.  1858).  a  Tartar  army,  hov 

? captured  Bagdad,  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existence 
the  khalifat*-,  all  teal  power  bavins,  long  before,  pa»M-d 
into  the  hand*  of  the  Turkuh  sultan*  of  Asia  Minor.  {jibul 
Ma.  Jhrnslm  MuUmtci.  It,  p.  173-dSU,  3U0.  4115;  lik,  8US- 
JrO.  633 .  t*_  27.  315,  555;  v_  181-343;  Abut  I'karartu*. 
Vm-VtA.  l'JW-300,  318  ;  tJ  M<um,  lib.  U.,  xxlu  XXXi,  1*7-103 ; 
UK  lit,  xli.. -il*.  et  srq.) 

The  toraaga  oooqucuas  of  the  Arabs  made  no  change  In 
the  political  stale  of  the  peninsula.    The  heads  of  tribes 


Itf,  no  mure  than  a  _ 
I  chief  of  the 
the  khahUIe 


aa  they  had  governed  them 
knowledglng.  In  the  distant  kha 
head  of  the  Arab  |ieople,  and 
"a  faith.    Aa  the  downfall  of 
ed  by  any  shock  to  Mohamuied 
the  office  of  "  Commander  of  the 
of  Bagdad  to  the  Turkish  sultan, 
that  the  Arabs  had  little  difficulty 
of  their  Veneration.    Their  holy 
as  before,  and  by  larger  caravans,  as  their 
Though  they  sent  forth  a  host  of 
■ore  countries  In  a  shorter  time 
by  whom  they  had  been  preceded,  their 
the  fate  of  moat  victorious  nations— that  of 
in  tarn.  Two  revolutions  only  are  recorded 
Arabia  since  the  rra  of  Mohammed ;  and 
like  his,  were  of  native  growth,  and  of  a  rell 

jr. 

A  tribe  of  ianattca,  under  the  lnlluenre  of  a  leader  named 
I—aril,  attempted.  In  the  SW7th  lirjira  (A.D.  £90).  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  ceremonial  pan  of  Mohammed's  InMitu 
by  rescinding  the  prohibition  of  wine,  and  preventing 
i  to  tbe  holy  cities :  slaughter  and  desolation 
of  the  sect  for  more  than  sixty  years; 
but  finally,  it  ranis  bed,  leaving  no  record  of  its  existence, 
hat  Ike  ■aensnry  of  Its  cruelties  and  enormities.  ht<U, 
-«a.  Mum*  tU  967  el  aeq. ;  D'Hcrbriol,  p.  25U.) 

The  other  revolution  had  its  rise  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.    Addul-Waheb,  a  native  of  Nedsjed,  pro- 


a  prophet  sent  fitni  God,  to  reform  the 
,  la  the  lapse  of  years,  had  crept  into  the  pure 
of  Mohammed.  The  Koran,  in  the  creed  of  Wa- 
,  at  the  only  rule  of  life,  and  Uie  Mussulman  traditions 
entirely  rejected.   God  la  to  be  worshipped  In  the  strict- 
mity.  ami  c\tr>  sjirrif-*  ,,|  adoration  paid  to  Mohsm 
.  or  any  other  created  being,  is  denounced  as  idolatrous, 
or,  rather,  aaceticlam,  seems  to  be  the  distin- 
of  the  new  sect :  they  acknowledge 
they  bury  their  dead  without  pomp  or  ceremony  : 
are  aa  plain  as  possible  ;  their 
nts  whatever  ;  and  they  interdict 
j  and  opium. 

The  Wahabee  rloctrtnr,  so  called  from  it*  founder,  found 
a  protector  la  Ebo  Saoud.  a  Bedouin  sheikh  of  Nedsjed. 
The  preacher  waa  proclaimed  supreme  spiritual  head,  the 
f.  pnoee.  and  general  of  the  new  worship ;  extenut 
i  waa  threatened  to  all  oppoaere,  and.  for  awhile,  the 
i  of  the  Wahabees  was  n  ne, mined  triuiii|ili.  M. .  .  :i 
'  in  Medina  in  1804 ;  and  It  seemed  aa 

of  Mohammed's  victorious  career  wa» 
:  to  be  anactad  by  the  sons  of  the  first  establiwhcr  and 
r  of  the  Mff  Beet.   But  In  1813  Mehemet  All  drove 
i  the  western  const,  and  restored  the  holy  ritios  to 
protection  of  the  Forte.   Since  that  time,  the 
of  the  Wahabees  appears  to  be  at  a  stand  ;  and 
they  are  still  strong  In  Nedsjed,  there  is  reason  bi 
hat  their  power  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  their 
are  it  i  nauang.    (Xubukr,  par.  tU  p.  *#-3tM: 
it  fT*UtO,  par  M.  A.  L„  Paris,  1810,  passim; 
hmrrkXtrdt't  Xott*  aw  BaaVauas  and  Wok.,  passim.) 

JcasW*  ami  Education.— The  learning  which  gave  celeb- 
rity to  the  court  of  Bagdad  In  the  middle  ages  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  been  naturalized  In  Arabia.  Before  the  era 
of  MoasBBsaaad,  Ignorance  (that  Is,  ignorance  of  written  I  com- 
ing) waa  so  far  from  being  accounted  disgraceful,  that  we 
learn  from  the  Koran  (chap,  xtii.)  that  Mohammed,  though 
of  the  royal  house  of  Hedjnz.  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
asd  in  the  present  day,  judges  are  frequently  Illiterate. 

JrarraaasaTs  JVWet  va  Btd„  68.)  It  cannot.  Uierefore.  be 
sut»r><>wd  (hot  education  in  Arabia  is  either  very  good  or 
widely  differed.  According  to  Nlebuhr  (Dt»  Ae  /Mr.,  par. 
l„  p.  »l  i  "  the  Arab  princes  by  no  means  encourage  science ; 
and  ihr-aghout  the  Eaat,  you  meet  few  who  merit  Uie  tiile 


fat  bower**,  mode  fur  the  education  of 
■oaf  u  aw  hi  r  for  the  children  and  young  slaves  Is 
part  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  disdn 


gulshed  families;  so  that.  In  the  clues,  the  greater  part  of 
Utc  population  can  read  and  write— attainments  which  are 
also  found  commonly  enough  uiiiouv  the  i-heikhs  of  tunes  ui 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uie  settled  districts. 

To  almost  every  mosque  there  is  (or  was)  attached  a 
school,  where  the  poorer  children  may  be  taught  gratuitous 
I)  .  besides  which,  there  are  In  every  (treat  town  more  <a 
lew  er  private  t-lublKhincuu  w  here  the  children  of  tlie  mid- 
dle classes  are  received.  The  education  is  of  a  limited 
kind,  comprlMug  little  more  than  reading,  writing,  the  sim 
pie  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  doctrines  of  Uie  Mohammed 
an  religion,  tfchool  houses,  like  the  shops,  are  open  to  Uie 
street,  so  that  the  whole  process  of  education  is  conducted 
in  public  ;  and.  to  prevent  Uie  distraction  Incident  bi  such  a 
situation,  the  readers  and  repcatera  apeak  in  Uie  highest 
possible  key,  and  accompany  their  delivery  with  violent  ges- 
ticulations 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  of  Uie  greater  towns 
schools  of  n  higher  character ;  colleges,  to  fact,  in  which 
Uie  higher  sciences  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  astrology, 
und  medicine  tire  taught.  In  the  Imaunt  of  Yemen  ( which 
is  but  u  small  part  of  Uie  district  so  called/  there  are  two  of 
Uiese  colleges.  One  of  Uie  chief  studies  in  them  is  the  ancient 
Arabic,  now  a  dead  language ;  for  Uielr  learned  men  are  ex 
pectcd  to  understand  clearly,  not  only  the  Koran  in  Its  origi 
nol  tongue,  but  also  all  Uie  ancient  commentators,  of  w  horn 
the  number  is  very  considerable.  Candidates  for  offices, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are  said  to  undergo  a  very  rigorous 
public  examination  as  to  their  literary  and  scientific  attain 
menu ;  but  this  is  mere  pretence,  Uie  must  illiterate  persons 
being  frequently  appointed  to  the  highest  posts,  uhlle  Uie 
best  instructed  gel  n  precarious  living  as  scribes,  teachers, 
and  public  reciu-rs  or  poets.  Hence  the  wish  to  acquire  a 
high  degree  of  scholastic  knowledge  is  very  weak  in  the 
majority  of  Arabs;  and  the  profession  of  teacher  is  far 
from  rea|ieciable  or  lucrative.  In  many  of  the  towns,  the 
public  schools  are  falling  to  decay ;  and  those  qualified  to 
conduct  tln  in  prefer  wandering  over  the  country  like  Uie 
bards  and  troubadours  of  the  middle  npes,  as  poets  and  ora- 
tor* ;  In  which  characters,  aa  the  reciters  or  singers  of  the 
glories  of  the  nation,  they  are  welronied  and  rewarded 
alike  by  the  arteritis  and  sheikha.  There  is  no  public  pre- 
vision whatever  for  female  education  ;  anil,  among  thr 
Bedouins  whole  tnlx-*  enn  neither  rend  nor  write.  A  very 
great  obstacle  to  Uie  advancement  of  education  in  Arabia  is 
Uie  prejudice  of  the  natives  against  printing.  Krom  thr 
nature  of  the  Arabic  characters,  interlacing  each  other,  and 
frequently  placed  vertically,  they  appear  handsomer,  when 
well  written,  than  when  printed.  There  was,  not  a  few 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a  single 
printing  press  In  Uie  country.  (AiVeair,  par.  i.,  p.  If  1-06 
par.  Ik.,  p.  188;  Ah  ifey,  ii.,  100;  HurckJuirtli  1  Jfettt  on 
Unl.,  4*4  et  aeq.) 

I'ohttcal  htcttiont. — Svnrctt  of  Ktrtnut. — Without  reck 
oiling  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  number  of  which  can  hardly 
be  ascertained,  the  settled  parts  of  Arabia  ore  divided  into 
a  great  many  Independent  governments:  hence  states,  also, 
not  unfrequently  spring  up.  The  political  divisions  of  tills 
country  ore  therefore  very  uncertain,  but  al  present  they 
may  lie  regarded  as  consisting  of— 1st.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
Stat**,  upon  the  r\S  \V.  ma, I*  ;  vM.  A  itmrh  greater  mini 
her  upon  the  shores  of  Uie  Persian  gulf;  3d.  The  hnlf-set 
■Jed  Bedouin  tribes  on  the  N.  part  of  Hint  gulf;  4th.  Thr 
dominions  of  the  Wahabee  chief,  Abdallah,  in  Nedsjed: 
5th.  The  Hedjaa  and  Bahr-el-Tour  Sinai,  on  Uie  W.  and 
N.W.  of  all  Uiese.  The  last  are  the  only  pans  that  own  a 
foreign  master.  The  descendants  of  Mohammed  continued 
to  reign  in  Uie  Hedjaa  from  till*  time  down  to  a  late  epoch ; 
acknowledging,  however,  the  supremacy,  first,  of  the  court 
of  Bagdad,  and  afterward  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  as  head  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith ;  ministers  of  the  paramount  power 
residing  at  Uie  sanctuary  in  the  holy  rliiea.  While  thr 
Turkish  government  retained  it*  strength,  this  connexion 
waa  ocknow  Ictigid  and  respected  in  the  Hedjoz ;  but  In  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sheriffs  renounced  their  ikmu 
inal  allegiance,  attacked  the  Turkish  paclius.  and  finally 
expelled  Uiem.  Scarcely,  however,  was  tins  effected,  when 
the  Wahabees  sutiducd  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
held  it  till  1813-14;  when  Mehemet  Ali.  pacha  of  l.irvpi. 
nominally  restored  the  holy  cities  to  the  |irotection  of  the 
Poru%  but  virtually  made  himself  master  of  the  Hedjaa: 
which  he  has  since  retained,  and  governed  at  discretion. 
The  desert  of  fiinai  has  always  belonged,  more  or  le»s.  to 
KgypL  (Burtkhardt't  7Varcfs,  passim;  JVsfcs  on  M'aae 
bttt.  331-430;  Aord  Vtlt%tio,  hi..  3S5-:i*7.) 

Taxes  in  the  settled  portions  of  Arabia  are  pretty  uniform. 
A  tenth  of  the  productions  of  the  land  is  pnid  to  the  aover 
elgn.  and  this  not  unfrequently  in  kind.  ( Frcstr,  p.  15.) 
In  Yemen,  however,  this  tax  appear*  to  be  compounded  for 
by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  annually  f.WftuAr.  \wu.  H.. 
p.  183) ;  and  with  regard  to  the  town  population,  this  meih 
od  must  noccasarily  be  general.   The  lithe  upon  laud  is  the 
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only  'ciral  fixed  import  which  Uic  subjects  of  the  native 
Arab  prince*  arc  called  upon  to  pay.  Bat  a  far  more  pro- 
ductive source  of  revenue  h  found  in  the  customs  and  duties 
upon  merchandise.  The  iman  of  Muscat  lay*  }  per  cent. 
u]h  ,:i  all  good*  passing  up  the  Persian  gulf  In  Arab  bottom*; 
and  this  small  duly  la  no  productive  that  It  yields  from 
110.000  to  100,000  dollar*  annually.  (Frasrr,  p.  16.)  In 
Yemen,  the  Iman  levies  3  per  cent,  tipmi  the  coflec  carried 
from  his  dominion*  beyond  the  straits  of  Bab-tl-Mandtb,  and 
7  per  cent,  upon  all  that  U  sent  up  (he  Red  sea ;  and  the 
sultan  sheriff  of  Mecca— or,  rather,  hi*  present  master,  Me- 
hemet  Ali — lakes  6  per  cent,  more  in  the  port  of  IJJidda. 
(I^rd  Faltntia,  U.,  308,  309.)  The  largo  quantities  of 
goods  that  arc  constantly  pushing  from  India,  Abyssinia, 
Eg)  ;n.  Syria,  Ate.,  to  all  the  trading  towns  of  Arabia,  have 
a  so  their  stated  rates  of  duties;  and  the  Income  derived 
from  them  is  so  great,  dial  Mchemet  All  cheaply  purchased 
hi*  popularity  in  his  new  dominions  by  foregoing  the  settled 
tithe  which  had  formerly  been  paid  in  them.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  a  declaration,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hed- 
jaz should  be  wholly  free  from  taxes.  ( Burtkkardt'i  .V  r.  • 
am  Bed.,  p.  308.)  The  city  of  Medina  was  said  to  be  impost 
free,  even  before  this  period.    {Ali  Bey,  ii.,  127.) 

Certain  articles  of  commerce  are  monopolies  in  the  hands 
of  the  government*:  an  salt  in  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  same 
article  and  sulphur,  in  Oman.  (Bnrckkardt'a  '/Vaccl*.  i-  p. 
05;  Prater,  16.)  Besides  which,  the  sovereign  is  frequently 
possessed  of  large  landed  property  in  private  right,  which  he 
leu  out  precisely  like  any  other  landlord;  and  In  certain 
cases,  as  in  those  of  the  imans  of  Muscat  and  Yemen,  he  is 
also  the  most  considerable  merchant  in  his  own  dominions. 
X,<:»hr.  par.  i\..  p.  183-184  ;  Fraier,  16.) 
These  are  ail  legitimate  sources  of  revenue ;  but  the  evil 
in  thi*  and  all  other  Mohammedan  countries  is,  that  the 
governments,  being  despotic,  practise  nnd  tolerate  all  sorts 
of  extortion.  Before  the  conquest  of  the  llediaz  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  customary  for  the  sultan  sheriff  of  Mecca 
to  fill  the  prisons  with  persons  upon  charges  of  disaffection 
to  his  person,  that  they  might  purchase  their  lives  and  liber- 
ties by  large  fines.  (Burekkart't  TYavetg,  1.,  p.  416.)  In 
Yemen  the  dolas  receive  the  taxes  and  customs  of  the  towns, 
pay  the  troops,  the  Judges,  nnd  other  public  functionaries, 
and  transmit  the  balance  to  Hunna,  the  seat  of  government. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  iman  squeezes  all  he  can  from  the 
1oia ;  and  the  latter,  whose  nominal  Income  is  very  trifling, 
i  to  any  means,  however  infamous,  of  realizing  a  large 
e  for  himself.  The  chief  sufferers  in  these  trnnsne- 
the  lot)  inn  tind  other  forpijfn  rn^rrhjiut!*.  YY  lien 
l-ord  Valentia  was  at  Mocha,  the  dola  used  to  confine  the 
Banians  and  Jews  in  a  close  room,  and  fumigate  them  with 
sulphur  till  they  purchased  their  release  at  the.  price  he  chose 
to  stipulate!  (Xiebukr,  par.  ii.,  p.  183;  J^ord  Falmtia.  II., 
p.  353.)  The  collection  of  the  customs,  too.  Is  attended  with 
considerable  fraud  ;  and  it  is  In  the  power  of  the  officer  to 
favour  his  friends,  and  oppress  strangers,  without  Incurring 
any  responsibility.  These  abuses  have,  however,  been  con- 
siderably modified  in  the  Hedjaz  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Egyptian  power,  (I*rd  Valentia,  hi.,  p.  325;  Burtk- 
kardt'i Travel;  I.,  p.  80,  417.) 

The  Bedouins  pay  no  taxes,  except  the  tribute  exacted  by 
the  WahBbee  chief.  The  sheikhs  derive  no  Income  from 
their  tribes:  their  only  source  of  revenue,  bevond  their 
private  property,  consists  of  the  tribute  collected  from  the 
villages  In  their  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  caravans  that 
.  row  the  desert.  Formerly,  the  Bedouins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mecca  paid  a  nominal  Import  to  the  sultan  sheriff, 
but  this  was  given  up  by  Mehemet  Ali.  The  Bedouin  sheikhs 
have,  however,  few  or  none  of  those  expenses  to  sustain 
which  fall  upon  the  sovereigns  of  the  settled  districts.  The 
tribes  are  the  sheikh's  soldiers,  nnd  receive  no  pay :  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  kadis  depend  upon  the  eases  brought  be- 
fore them  ;  being  paid,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property 
In  dispute,  by  the Jwirty  in  whose  favour  they  decide.  ;.Vk>- 
knkr,  par.  ii-  p.  337-333 ;  Burekkardi'i  .V-.r. «  en  Bedouin* 
and  It'akakeea,  p.  67-69,  306.) 

The  tribute  exacted  by  the  Wnhabee  chief,  wherever  his 
power  extends,  consirts  of  the  aim*  ;  the  giving  of  which  is 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  Mnhammednn  religion,  but  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  always  left  to  every  man  s  eon- 
science,  till  the  Wahabee  chiefs  compelled  their  subjects 
and  tributaries  to  deliver  them  for  distribution  into  their 
hands.  The  Mohammedan  law  had  mirutely  fixed  the 
proportion  of  these  alms  to  the  property  of  the  donor,  and  to 
that  law  the  Wahabees  have  rigorously  adhered.  For  five 
camels  they  exact  one  sheep  for  tribute;  200  camels  pnv 
four  camels  of  four  years  old :  and  between  these  extreme* 
the  rates  vary  In  every  possible  variety.  For  herds  no  trib- 
ute !*  exacted  under  30  heads,  for  which  a  calf  of  two  yenrs 
is  rm  1 ;  129  heads  pay  four  oien  and  three  cows.  For 
sheep,  one  is  claimed  for  all  numbers  between  40  and  190; 
three  for  all  between  120  and  400;  for  400,  four  are  taken. 


For  all  horses  above  five,  a  sequin  per  head  is  paid,  or  81 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  beasts.  For  money,  all  nim> 
above  2U0  dtrkenu  (about  £130)  in  silver,  or  20  mitacaU 
(about  JC160)  in  gold,  pay  2|  per  cent  Burckkardtt  A'oU* 
on  Bed.,  p.  305;  l>'Ok»*on.  Tableau  Oenerol  di  I  E mptrt 
m,  ii-,  412-418.;  The  Wahabee  chiefs  divided  this 
into  two  parts ;  appropriating  thai  derived  fiom  the 
to  their  own  use,  and  that  from  the  towns  to  the 
public  service.  They  have  also  introduced  some  changes 
in  the  collection  of  the  tithe  of  produce,  which  have  mate- 
rially relieved  the  cultivator.  Where  water  was  abundant, 
they  continued  to  draw  the  tenth  ;  but  where  it  i*  deficient, 
they  have  reduced  the  tax  to  a  twentieth  part  Merchants 
in  the  Wahabee  country  pay  2J  per  cent  upon  their  proper- 
ty yearly,  stating  its  amount  upon  oath.  (Burckkardt's 
.Vote*  on  Bed.,  p.  306.) 

Arabia  has  been  supposed  to  contain  from  12,000,000  to 
14,000,0X10  inhnh..  though  tills  is  probably  beyond  the  mark. 
The  nomadic  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  its  population,  and 
the  number  of  peuy  suites  into  which  the  settled  pop.  is  di- 
vided, nn.l  the  little  that  is  known  with  respect  to  most  of 
them,  renders  it  impossible  to  assign  either  their  limits  at 
their  population.  According  to  Balb 
or  Yemen  Proper,  and  the  imanat  of 
of  Omar,  have  respectively, 

Imanat  of  Vemm 
ft»t*nVi»l  curat,  &J.U00  M|.  D.      SttpMSVnl  client,  >J,0U0  tq  m. 

Pop,  2.USHUO0.  I'np.  I, 

Rrtrsue,  4S>,MJUf.  e'er  I.  Kr<rrnuc  I6i.000t  turl. 

Army,        men.  Ao»J,  l«O0  awn. 

Nary,  I  ihip,  3  fro'™.  30 

Ssssds. 

Density  or  pnp.,  47  per  «|.in.         Dessity  of  pop  ,  31  per  *a.  u. 

The  Hedjaz  has  been  very  well  surveyed,  especially  by 
Ali  Bey  and  Burckhardt.  but  Its  varying  population,  oh  in* 
to  the  influx  and  efflux  of  pilgrims,  together  with  the  crowd 
of  traders  who  are  constantly  pa*ing  between  its  shores 
and  distant  countries,  renders  It  difficult  if  not  Impossible 
to  assfcrn  its  real  numbers  with  any  tolerable  accuracy. 
Probably,  however,  it  is  more  densely  peopled  than  either 
Yemen  or  Muscat 

The  states  of  Yemen,  as  enumerated  by  Nlcbuhr,  are  the 
following : 

1.  Yemen  Proper.  8.  Hahan. 

2.  Aden.  9.  Nedsjiren. 

3.  Kankeban.  10.  Kschran. 

4.  llaschid-u-Bekcl.  11.  IHjof. 

5.  Abu-Arish.  12.  Bouth  Khaulan. 

6.  Beled-el  Kobail.  13.  Nehm. 

7.  North  Khaulan.  14.  Jaffa. 

There  are,  also,  a  great  many  little  states  upon  the  Persian 
gulf;  nnd  Hadramaut  consists  of  Insignificant  sovereignties, 
mostly  of  not  greater  extent  than  a  mile  or  two  round  tha 
town  where  the  chief  resides.  (JVYresAr,  par.  ii.,  p.  160-245, 
267-292.  fcc) 

ARABKIR,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pachalik  of  Slvar, 
cap.  sanjinck.  7  m.  N.  Euphrates,  and  60  m.  N.N.E  Mnlat- 
tia.  lat.  30°  5'  N    long.  39°  E.   It  Is  said  to  be  well  built 

ARACAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  called  by  the  natives  Rak 
kaing,  extending  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  great  E.  penin- 
sula of  8.  Asia,  acquired  from  the  Blmie*e,  by  the  British, 
In  1824.  It  lies  between  15°  SX  (cape  Ncgraie)  nnd  21°  30* 
N.  lat,  and  92°  Xf  and  94°  14'  B.  long. ;  having  N.  the  river 
Nauf,  which  separates  it  from  Chittagong.  E.  the  Yeoman- 
dong  mountains,  dividing  it  from  the  Birme«e  dominions,  nnd 
W.  the  Indian  ocean  ;  the  two  latter  boundaries  meeting  at 
an  acute  angle  at  enpe  Negrais,  Its  8.  extremity:  length  N. 
to  8.,  nbout  500  m. ;  breadth,  at  its  N.  end,  90  in. ;  bnt  thence 
southward  continually  decreasing;  area,  16.250  sq.geog.  m. 
(Pernbrrton) ;  pop.  said  lo  he  about  230.000  only,  whereas. 
In  1795.  it  was  estimated,  but  probably  much  beyond  the 
mark,  at  2,600.000.  ( Prmberton't  Report  on  tke  F..  Frontier 
of  Brititk  India,  8vo.  Calcutta.  1835.  p.  83,  84 ;  Captain 
Istier.  In  the  Orograpkieai  Journal,  i..  175.) 

The  Yeoinaiidong.  or  Anoo-peetoo-moo  mountains  are  a 
branch  from  those  that  bound  8.  the  vale  of  Assam ;  nnd 
form  the  E.  boundary  of  both  Arnran  and  Chittagong. 
Their  heights  vary  from  2000  to  8000  feet ;  Tnble  mountain, 
in  21°  N.  Int.,  and  93°  E.  long.,  is  8340  feel  nbove  the  level 
of  the  sen.  Near  Int.  20°  they  take  a  sudden  turn  E.  for 
nbout  a  degree:  but  In  general  their  direction  Is  N.  to  8.; 
they  are  covered  with  forest?,  and  have  numerous  passes, 
the  chief  being  those  of  Khyounznh  and  Goa  In  the  I 
nnd  Tongo,  Tnlak.  and  Aeng.  in  the  BrltHh 
Thev  are.  In  almost  every  ca«e,  mere  narrow  footpaths. 
(Bitter,  F.rdk..  vol.  U  p.  308 ;  Prmberton,  p  99.) 

The  country,  generally.  Is  diversified  with  hilt  and  vale  . 
but  no  the  N."  border  and  the  sea  shore  there  are  low  and 
mnr>hy  tracts.   The  rivers  run  mostly  in  n  8.W.  direction, 
nre  frequently  navigable  for  trading  vessels  ef  some 
the  la'reert  is  the  Araran  (properly  Kulndyne). 
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ARACAN. 

■xnchirges  itself  In  90°  15'  by  several  mouths;  on  one  of  ill 
nun**  branches  is  situated  the  town  of  A  mean,  arce**ible  to 
vessel*  u(  150  tuns  burden.  The  other  principal  streams  are 
the  .\auf.  A enr.  Miou.  and  Sandoway  rivers,  all  in  some 
degree  navigable.  [Hamilton's  Utter.  *f  Hindustan,  vol. 
lv„  p.  Ml  .  I'ftnJb+rton.  p.  7,  8.) 

The  coast,  ia  the  central  part  of  Aracan  especially,  can 
Mat  many  gond  harbours,  is  much  indented  by  creeks,  and 
studded  with  edancU  and  rocks,  which  render  the  mouth  of 
tt  «r  Aracan  river  somewhat  dangerous  to  approach  in  the 
8  W.  monsoon :  during  the  rest  of  (he  year,  however,  the 
w  nrf  m  smnNh.  and  there  are  gisid  anchorages  all  along  the 
M  WL  in  from  6  to  *»  fathoms,  with  a  muddy  ls*iom.  { Geogr. 
,  U  175.  ...T,„.  p.  800,  801.) 
The  principal  islands  are  Chedubo,  Ramree,  and  Akyob, 


land  by  narrow 

(HxUer,  Erdk^  vol.  I  v., 

p.  aw.) 

The  climate  I*  .l.-rul.  iilv  unhealthy,  except  in  a  fe  w  spots, 
as  kvotik  I o •...<.  i hi  th<-  V  Mile  of  Ramree,  and  c-pcciall) 

hoslile  to  Europ.  an-,  «  ho  are  attack**!  by  iiiI<-:iiii('<  ut  fevers, 
and  ruber  e'f>-CL*  >>|  iimlana.  I »i i ri n sr  the  I! inn. -c  wor  Ihe 
troop*  died  in  great  ruindu  r->  fn  in  these  causes.  The  coun- 
try ts  tnuacati  <i  tit  heavy  rains  during  the  SAW  monsoon, 
which  begin*  in  Mai  anil  ends  in  (Vlolwr.  In  1  w,'fi,  from 
June  to  Oct ■(»  r.  l'.Si  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  ;  (tiirinlt  the 

other  portion  of  the  year  it  la  often  enveloped  in  heavy  fogs ; 
and  xsWent  «liuiu-r>  -oinctunt •«  urmr  in  1 1« n  inl.tr.  Februa- 
ry, and  April-  In  IrCri  ihe  maximum  height  of  'he  tber- 
Jolv  «a»  !*.'-  Fahr.,  in  Anguit  "M  the  mini- 
Is*,    (flitter,  Erik,  p.  HI7  ;  Geogr. 


•  w  hich  cover  the 

cles  toward*  any  know  I - 
The  primitive  rocks  that  have  l»een 
ly  slate.  The  lower  hill*  consul  chiefly  of 
with  a  stiff  clay  orcnuionnllv  Intermixed;  on 
part  of  tan  court  coral  and  shell  lime  are  abundant. 
A  l»w  alluvial  -oil  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
from  the  fc*>;  < >f  tli.-  mountains  to  the  •ea. 

Little  «yst.  uiatic  information  has  bran  collected  :ts  to  the 
products  of  the  country,  gait  is  largely  produced  In  the 
ereeks.  ttf.  il«  ex|>.rt  has  latterly  iiirr<-a«ed  verv  rapidly, 
and  i»  now  e-nin.al.  d  at  alxiiit  25f»,000  mannd*.  Gold 

and  silver  are  said  lo  be  nul  with;  jungb ">  of  mangrove 
erond  the  lonk*  of  the  river*  r  ti rs  arc  rornmnn  X.  of  the 
Arse  In  rtv.f  ;  Vak,  bamboo,  ml  rarul,  t(K'i),  &<-,  arc  fisaid 
the  Brili-h  occupation  have  been 
ihe  sugarcane,  cocoa,  palm,  indigo, 
rtcr,  red  pepper,  cucumber,  melon,  plantain,  mango, 

indigenous:  elephants, 
bird,  of  many  kirn!-,  fi-h.  silkworms,  and  bees  arc 
I  IngT.at  plenty.    (Ham/ton's  hestr..  vol.  ii.,  p.  800; 
r.  Krsli,  p.  319;  Prmhtrton.  p.  14.) 

1JJS77  ilonn*.  each  doon  fi-35  ncrev  or  115  sq.  m„ 
■re  caltiva!>-d  with  fire;  miscellaneous  culture  occupies 
■bout  8  sq.  m.  more  ;  there  lieing  thin  not  1  lXtd  part  of  the 
whole  country  brought  into  tillage  :  tli<>  lands  toned  Arncan 
■re  the  best.  Next  to  rice,  indigo  and  r.>!t.>n  are  the  Chief 
objrM  of*  culture;  the  chief  farmers  are  Mil-stilrnnns,  the 
Hugh  tribes  subsisting  generally  by  huniiiiL'  ai  d  fishing. 
The  houses  are  bamboo  hum.  rnWcd  on  |si-as  four  foet  from 
like  ground.  f>  preserve  them  during  Ihe  inundation*,  built 
often  in  thick  jungles,  rif  along  the  side*  of  river*,  and  sur- 
rounded by  small  patches  of  indigo,  rotton,  tobacco,  and 
frnit;  even  in  the  principal  towns  the  h<m-«'-  are  not  of  a 

Since  the  British  occupation, 
i  largely  introduced  into  the 
t  of  Indian  and  European  goods. 
.  of  rice,  paddy,  wood,  salt,  oil. 
elephants'  teelb,  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
.  fce.  The  exports  from  Akynb,  the  chief 
during  seven  months  of  the  year  1833,  were  of  the 
value  of  «j3j*M  rupees:  the  chief  trade  Is  with  Bengal  and 
Oiittagong.  The  public  revenue,  which  has  been  progress- 
ively improving  since  the  British  occupation,  amounted  in 
1KsV  37  to  S23.Q00  rupees  :  but  is  as  yet  hardly  sufficient  in 
pay  the  government  cx|»n«es.  Rnti*h  Aracnn  extends  na 
(ar  S.  a<  17°  5?  N.  Int..  and  Is  governed  by  three  civil  func- 
tiorartei.  nne  placed  over  each  of  Ihe  three  provinces  of 
Akyab.  Ramree.  and  Bandnway  ;  and  all  under  the  -n i .•  nn- 
leniience  of  the  British  governor  at  Chittognng.  The  troops 
employed  by  the  government  are  only  eight  companies  of 
viz..  two  si  Akvab,  two  ni  Bandowsv,  and  the  other 
'  at  Kyoak  PI) mo,  the  chief  military  station,  and  where 
a  part  of  the  Dotilln  used  in  the  Inie  war  is  Inid  up. 
inksb.  ,rrp  l  )(kh  BimK-se.  S-lOth  Mohammedans  and 


r  Vtkhn  or  FSW*.  as  thev  call 
the  Europeans.  The  latter  are 


ARAD. 

Chinese;  they  are  cunning,  and  addicted  to  stealing  but  not 
to  falsehood.  Their  language  and  religion  resemble  those 
of  the  Birmese;  the  latter,  however  (thai  of  Boodh),  Uwy 
do  not  adhere  to  very  strictly,  since  Ihey  do  not  ntatain 
from  unimnlfood;  Gundma  isacelebrnted  Idol  among  litem, 
and  Ihey  lake  as  their  vulgar  lent  the  period  at  which  he  in- 
troduccd  Ruddhism  into  Arncan;  the  present  year,  1K*8,  la 
with  them  I4U0.  There  arc  two  or  three  priests  in  every 
villnge,  who  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  the  tuidon  of  the 
children  in  schools,  which  are  voluntarily  supported  and 
open  to  nil.  The  Araconese  are  by  no  means  uneducated ; 
almost  all  of  them  can  read  and  w  rile ;  the  latter  Ihey  prac- 
tise with  a  chalk  pencil  on  a  p-ipei  made  from  the  hark  of  a 
tree:  their  records  ore  kepi  on  palm  leaf,  lacquered  in  jnpon 
or  red  upon  n  gilt  ground.  The  people  are  fond  of  finery ". 
ihe  dress  of  ihe  women  is  ■  red  binder  wrapped  closely  round 
Ihcni.  «ivnr  this  n  robe  reaching  to  the  f 
fastened  loosely  on  one  side  all  down,  so  I 
whole  of  one  limb  Is  exposed.  Women  are  not  kept  seclu- 
ded, but  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  the  other  sex.  Slavery  In 
all  lis  forms  Is  tolerated.  Marriages  are  arranged  by  the 
parents  of  ihe  parlies ;  solemnized  by  feasts,  and  ratified  by 
the  married  couple  eating  out  of  one  dish.  If  they  sepnrate 
at  a  future  time  at  the  wi»h  of  Uie  husband,  be  must  tnke 
upon  himself  all  his  wife's  debts;  if  such  a  detecmi-ition 
originate  with  the  taller,  she  takes  them  upon  herself,  but 
enn  demand  35  rupees  from  her  husband.  If  a  itinn  be  in 
want  of  money,  he  may  |iawn  his  wife;  but  if  site  become 
pregnant  in  consequence,  he  can  claim  her  again,  and  the 
contract  lo  pay  becomes  null  and  void.  The  dead  are  cither 
buried  or  burned. 

Tim  country  hns  been  very  greatly  improved  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Btiti«h.  previously  lo  which  U  was 
In  the  worst  possible  state.  The  bands  of  robbers  by  which 
It  was  infested  hnvo  been  extirpated  ;  and  I  be  habits  of  ihe 
bulk  of  the  |ieople  materially  improved.  Wilh  one  i 
tlon.  there  was  no  instance  of  dacotty  (robbery)  in  the  [ 
cipnl  district  of  the  prov.  of  Akynb  during  the  two  yean 
ending  with  1837.  ( AfWisets  Ckrvnicle.)  The  introduction 
.  1  t r  i r , ( 1 1 1  Iih  .  I  metre  has ■»*  akem-d  a  spirit  of  uulus- 
Iri    :n  d  i. ■[!,!.  i  .  ioo|ile  riilm  ators,  salt  manuf-ictuters, 

and  traders.  Aky  nb  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more 
lui|Miriaure.  i  /'i/.oi's  Hist,  and  Statis.  Skitck.  «1*iatic  Hr- 
ttartkr*.  vol.  xvl. ;  PemkrrUm  ;  Hitter,  vol.  iv„  p.  325 ;  Laws, 
in  Ihe  Rovil  {trotrr.  Journal,  ln  177.) 

Before  1783.  Aracan  wos  independent,  though  often  rav- 
aged hv  Ihe  Moghuls  and  Fcguans  in  thai  year  it  w  as  con- 
quered by  Ihe  Birmese,  and  governed  by  their  viceroys, 
whose  oppressions  depoptilnied  the  country,  causing  many 
of  ihe  inhabitants  to  fly  to  Chittagong  and  Tlperah.  where 
thev  settled ;  end  cithers  to  become  jungle  robbers.  A  revolt 
broke  out  in  1811.  and  Ihe  violnilon  of  the  British  frontier  by 
the  Rirtnese.  both  then  and  subsequently,  was  Ihe  cause  of 
Iho  Birmese  war  of  1834;  which  ended  in  the  cession  of 
Arncan  to  the  British. 

Abacas,  a  town  and  cap  of  the  above  prov..  on  on  infe- 
rior branch  of  Iho  Kuladyne  river,  w  hich  it  here  crossed  by 
several  lofty  wooden  bridges,  50  rn.  N.E.  Akvab.  Int.  20C 
44'  N  ,  long.  03°  9B'  E.  Pop.  (1835)  from  8000  to  10,000. 
It  form*  an  Irregular  square,  walled  on  all  sides  except  the 
N.r...  where  il  touches  a  shallow  lake.  As  ■  fortress,  how- 
ever. It  is  ivorthliw,  being  commanded  by  various  hill-  in  the 
neighbourhood.  B.  of  the  principal  street,  which  runs  H 
and  VV.,  arc  the  ruin*  of  nn  ancient  palace  and  fort,  the  lat- 
ter surrounded  by  u  tuple  enclosure  of  -tone  patched  up  with 
brick.  There  are  many  pagoda*.  I»>ih  in  the  town  and  on 
Ihe  heights  around  it. 
ket  in  the  prov.  tor  V 
Pegu,  and  its  river  is  navigable  for  U.  its  nt  high  tide  ;  but 
its  consequence  has  been  gradually  diminishing  since  Aky  nb 
begnn  to  rise  into  importance.  Aracan  was  taken  In  1783  by 
|  ihe  Birme«e.  who  captured  much  booty.  Including  a  I  urge 
bra/en  image  of  Guadmn,  held  In  Ihe  highest  veneration, 
nnd  other  Idols.  ( Prmhrr ton's  Report,  fee.,  p.  80 ;  Hamilton1* 
Htnittst.,  vol.  ii..  p  804.) 

ARAD.  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  both  Ktdes  of 
the  Mnnrn:  that  part  which  is  on  the  N.  bank,  or  "Id  A  rail, 
being  in  Hungary,  nnd  the  other,  or  New  Arnd,  in  the  Ban- 
nnt,  27  m.  N.  Tcmeswar,  lot.  4ti°  V  56"  N.,  long,  iio  \«  3" 
E.    Pop.  of  both  parts  near  18.000. 

New  A  rod  Is  strongly  fortified ;  and  Old  Arad  is  Ihe  resi- 
dence of  a  Greek  bishop.  The  most  opulent  inhabitants  are 
the  Jewax,  who  are  also  very  numerous.  "  They  are  greatly 
favoured,  being  allowed  exclusive  monopolies  of  tobacco, 
com.  and  other  commodities."  (  Walsh.)  The  town  is  ibe 
entrepot  of  the  products  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  xvnlch 
ore  here  embarked  on  the  Mnros,  nnd  sent  by  the  river  to 
the  Danube,  and  thence  to  Germany.  Hungary,  the  Black 
sea,  A  On  ■  weekly  market  day.  Dr.  Walsh  found  the 
tip  with  cars  and  carts,  of  which  he  wt«s  rta- 
no  fewer  than  7000  In  the  town !  filled 
ir  shipment.  On  inquiry,  he 
I  •  137 


Next  to  Akvab  It  has  the  best 

rtures  nnd  Ihe  silks  of 


ARAFAT,  MOUNT. 

found  the  price*  of  (lift-rent  article*  to  be,  wheat  Of.  a  quar- 
ter ;  wine  2|a\  a  bottle ;  delicious  Hungarian  wine  at  the 
tavern,  in./,  per  do. ;  beef,  lid.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  1 \i.  do., 
he.    (h'attk't  Journey  from  CvnsUtmltnopU  la  Knfland, 

p.  310.) 

ARAFAT  (MOUNT),  a  hill  of  Arabia,  15  m.  8.E.  of 
Mecca.  consisting  of  a  granite  rock  about  ISO  feet  high,  a 
principal  object  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrimages  to  tliat 

one  of  the  nncient  division))  of  Spain,  formerly 
a  separate  kingdom,  comprising  llie  provinces  of  Zaragoata, 


M 


ca.  and  Teruel.  lying  between  -MP  and  42°  55'  N.  Tat., 
aid  460  k.  90  7'  \V.  long-  b  aving  .V  the  Pyrenees, 
which  divide  It  from  France ;  E..  Catalonia ;  S..  Valencia  ; 
and  W.,  Navarre  and  Castile;  length.  N.  to  8..  SIS  in.; 
breadth, 65 10 135 in.;  area,  14.ftMaq.rn,;  pop.  (1833) 734,6t<5. 
It  it  a  baain  every  where  surrounded,  except  on  the  E.,  by 
mountain  ntngoa ;  no  the  N.  onsets  from  the  Pyrenees  ex- 
tend into  On-  prov.  a*  far  8.  as  I  at  43°  IO,  Inclosing  many 
ctureaquc  and  fertile  valleys;  Uie  Sierra  Moncayo  Cuenca, 
olina  and  Albarracin  separates  it  from  Castile,  and  those 
of  Morella  from  Valencia.  Another  distinct  chain  runs  par- 
allel to  Uie  latter  through  the  S.  part  of  Aragon.  from  N.VV. 
to  B.E. :  between  the  Sierra  and  this  chain  is  the  valley  of 
the  Xiloca;  and  between  this  latter  chain  and  the  Pyrenees 
is  the  extensive  plain  intersected  by  the  Ebro.  This,  which 
is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  Arngoncse  rivers,  but  the  largest 
river  which  has  its  embouchure  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain, 
runs  through  the  prov.  in  a  8.  easterly  direction,  dividing  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Exclusive  of  the  Ebro.  there 
are  a  great  number  of  other  rivers,  mostly  Its  affluents  hav- 
ing their  sources  in  the  mountain-ranges  that  bound  on 
cither  side  the  central  plain:  as  the  Gallego,  Cinca,  and 
8egre,  from  the  N..  the  Xiloca,  Guerva,  Aguas,  8t.  Martin, 
tiuadnloupe,  and  Alguaa.  from  Uie  8.:  the  Tagus  and  (ho 
Gundalavinr  have,  also,  their  origin  in  (his  region.  Salt  is 
every  where  abundant,  and  gold,  silver,  copper,  Iron,  lead, 
nitre,  alum,  tec.,  are  met  with,  but  the  mines  are  ninstly 
neglected.  The  mine  of  rock  salt  at  Rcmoliiious,  near  Ala- 
gon.  is,  however,  extensively  wrought,  furnishing  supplies 
not  only  for  the  prov.,  but  also  for  Catalonia  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Climate  temperate  and  warm  in  the  val- 
leys and  plains,  but  on  the  Pyrenees  the  snow  i»  often  found 
five  or  six  feet  deep  In  June,  and  violent  storms  occur  in 
winter.  The  country  i*.  however,  universally  healUiy. 
The  soil  of  the  plains  is,  in  general,  fertile,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  most  products  of 
Though  agriculture  be  very  defective, 
are  produced  man  are  required  for  home-consumption  ;  and 
there  arc  also  large  supplies  of  line  fruits,  with  legumes, 
flax.  hemp,  oil,  saffron,  liquorice,  madder,  esparto,  barilla, 
etc.  Previously  to  Uie  late  war  with  France,  the  stock  of 
sheep  in  the  prov.  was  supposed  to  exceed  ii, 000,000 ;  and 
though  it  must  have  been  much  reduced  during  that  contest, 
there  was.  according  to  Miflano,  previously  to  the  present 
civil  war,  an  annual  export  of  250.000  nrrobas  of  wool. 
Horned  cattle  are  scarce.  Wi>lves  and  bears  are  met  with 
la  the  mountainous  districts;  game  is  plentiful,  and  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish,  especially  eels  and  trout 
The  manufactures  are  confined  to  common  woollen  and 
cloths,  cordage,  and  hempen  articles,  gunpowder,  with 
'  ',  paper,  hat*,  earthen  ware,  and  leath- 
in  Oie  capital  and  other  towns 
Aragon  Is  divided  into  13  districts 
its  chief  elites  are  Zaragoza,  Hueaca,  Cala- 
Teruel.  The  first  is  an  archbishopric  ;  there  are 
and  two  universities.  Several  roads  cross  the 
passing  to  all  the  great  towns;  and  the  imperial 
canal,  from  Tudela  to  Znragoza,  10  ft  in  depth  and  70  ft. 
wide,  commenced  in  15-29  by  Charles  V.,  and  completed  to 
Its  present  extent  in  1673.  serves  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
moting trade  and  navigation.  The  Arngonreo  are  strong, 
and  well  built;  not  so  active  as  the  Catalonians,  but  indus- 
trious, brave,  and  honest.  They  are  intelligent  and  desirous 
of  knowledge,  but  proud,  sullen,  and  cxtremelv  opposed  to 
foreign  interference  with  their  government  The  original 
har*h  Arngonese  dialect  has  now  become  intermixed  with 
the  CastJhnn.  The  male  |ieasantry  wear  a  waistcoat  and  a 
round  jacket  over  it  drawn  together  by  a  tiiong,  and  a  large 
round  hnt  or  sometimes  two,  to  work  in  daring  Uie  bents 
of  summer.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  odd  and  grotesque  ; 
it  consists  partly  of  two  woollen  corsets,  and  three  or  four 
tiiick  petticoats  one  over  nnother,  the  whole  weighing  a 
quarter  of  a  cwt  Under  the  Romans  Aragon  was  included 
in  Ccltiberin  ;  in  A  D.  470  it  was  overrun  by  Uie  Goths,  and 
In  714  by  the  Moors.  After  Uie  expulsion  of  the  latter,  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  kings  till  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand with  Isabella  of  Castile  in  Oie  14th  century. 

The  gov.  of  Aragon,  previously  to  Uie  junction  of  Its 
crown  with  that  of  Castile,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
though  monarchical  In  form,  was  in  principle  essentially 
republican^  The  kings,  who  were  long  elective,  retained 


eu.  mi  |KmiG  cuuiiuum,  nor  mono  iouii-u  mi 

power  of  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  io- 
Ihe  privilege  of  inspecting  every  department 
km,  and  Ihe  right  of  redressing  all  gru  \  anr. 


ARAGONA. 

little  more  than  Uie  shadow  of  power;  it  being  really  vested 
la  the  cartas  or  parliament  This  supreme  assembly  waa 
composed  of  four  different  arms  or  members ;  the  nobility 
of  the  first  rank,  the  equestrian  order  or  second  rank,  the 
representatives  of  cities  and  towns,  and  Uie  ecclesiastics. 
No  law  could  pass  without  the  assent  of  every  arm;  and 
without  iiermission  of  the  cones,  no  tax  could  be  impose*, 
no  war  declared.  00  peace  concluded,  nor  money  coined  1 
altered.  The  | 
ferior  coi 

of  administration,  and  the  right  of  redressing  all  grievance* 
belonged  to  the  cones ;  to  which,  however,  those  aggrieved 
did  not  address  themselves  in  the  humble  toue  of  suppli- 
cants, but  demanded  its  Interference  as  due  to  Uiem  as  ir»- 
men.  This  sovereign  court  was  held  during  several  cen- 
turies every  year ;  but  from  Uie  beginning  of  the  14Ui  century 
waa  convoked  only  once  in  two  years ;  the  session  continued 
forty  days,  and  the  king  could  neither  prorogue  nor  dis- 
solve the  assembly,  after  it  had  met,  without  its  own  coo- 
sent 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable  barri- 
ers against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
Aragonese,  by  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  elected 
a  juMttiA,  or  supreme  Judge,  as  the  protector  of  the  people> 
and  the  controller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  ju«tiza 
was  sacred,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbound- 
ed ;  he  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  Uie  laws,  and  not 
only  Inferior  Judges,  but  the  kings  themselves  were  bound 
to  consult  him  in  every  difficult  case,  mid  to  receive  his  re- 
sponses v*  it!i  Implicit  deference.  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from 
the  royal  as  well  as  the  baronial  judges,  and  even  wlieu  no 
appeal  was  made,  he  could  interpose  by  his  own  auUiority. 
prohibit  Uie  ordinary  judge  from  proceeding,  lake  immediate 
cognizance  of  Uie  cause  himself,  and  remove  Uie  |»rty  ac- 
cused to  the  prison  of  the  mamifettaeion,  to  which  no  oerson 
had  access  but  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  eterted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  effect  in  superintending  the  admin 
i  strati  on  of  government  titan  in  regulating  the  court  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  jusiiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  reviewed  all  the  royal  proclauia 
tions  and  patents,  and  declared  whether  they  were  agrees 
bJc  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution.  He,  by 
his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king's  ministers 
from  Uie  conduct  of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for 


their  maladministration.  He  himself  was 
the  cones  only  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
duties  of  bis  high  office,  and  performed  f 
greatest  Importance  that  could  be  com  mitt* 


the 

of  the 


to  a 

The  Aragonese  were  so  solicitous  that  their  monarch* 
should  know  and  feel  their  dependnnce  on  their  subject*, 
that  even  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  the  jus- 
iiza thus  addressed  him  In  their  name,  "  We,  who  are  encb 
of  us  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more  powerful  than 
you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government  if  you  maintain 
our  rights  and  libeniea,  but  not  otherwise."  Conformabl) 
to  this  oath,  it  was  expressly  declared  in  their  constitution, 
that  if  the  king  should  violate  hi*  compact  with  iheni,  it 
was  lawful  for  the  Aragonese  to  disclaim  him.  and  elect 
another  sovereign,  even  tiiough  a  heathen,  in  lib  room. 

Aragon,  while  a  separate  kingdom,  was  the  most  powerful 
of  the  peninsular  stales.  It  comprised,  exclusive  of  A  rag  00 
Proper.  Nuvane,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  the  Balearic  isles, 
and  Sardinia.  The  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Ihe  heir 
of  Castile,  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  the 
with  the  possessions  they  inherited  or  acquired  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  New  World,  by  giving  Uie  1 
eigns  extrinsic,  and.  as  it  were,  foreign  resources,  rerj 
them  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  supplies  voted 
by  the  cortes,  at  Uie  same  time  that  It  enabled  tiiem  gradu- 
ally 10  *ubven  id.  ir  authority.  The  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  was  also  a  greal  blow  to  the  liberal  institutions 
of  Aragon  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  which  were 
finally  suppressed  during  the  reign  of  Uie  bloody  and  tyran- 
nical bigot  Philip  U.  —  lMiHano,  Antilles  Sckmtt,  Allg. 

UUU  CharU.  V..  /nlrsd. 


Kerf*.  xviiL,  314-317; 
sect  Hi.) 

ARAGONA.  a  town  of  Sicily.  Vnl  di  Girgenti,  7  m.  K. 
Girgenti.  on  a  hill.  Pop.  5850.  It  Is  ill  built  and  dirty,  but 
I  it  worthy  of  notice  for  Us  castle  (containing  a  fine  gallery 
of  pictures),  II*  antiquities,  and  for  having  In  its  vicinity  the 
mud  volcano  of  Maccnluba.  This  consists  of  numerous  little 
hillocks,  with  craters  on  a  kind  of  truncated  cone  of  argil  la 
ceou*  barren  soil,  1  m.  In  circuit  elevated  about  200  feet 
above  Uie  surrounding  arid  plain.  These  cmters  are  am 
linually  in  action,  making  a  hollow,  rumbling  noise,  and 
throwing  up  a  fine,  cold  mud,  mixed  with  water,  a  little 
petroleum  and  salt  and  occasionally  bubbles  of  air  wlti  • 
sulphurous  taint  Sometimes  reports  like  the  discharge  of 
artillery  are  heard,  and  slight  local  earthquakes,  till  aa 
eruption  takes  place  by  Uie  ejection  of  mud  and  stones  U> 
of  from  30  to  60  feet,  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
only  from  a  few  inches  to  2  or  3  feet.   (For  a 
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k AICHK  (EL),  m  Labacmi. 
ARAL  »8EA  OF),  an  inland  m  or  lake  of  Aria.  In  IndV 
pan  drat  Tartary.  between  42°  and  4*°  IS"  N.  let.,  and  50*0 
arid  6N  IV  K.  long.,  being  about  300  m.  In  length  from 
B.W.  to  N.E,  and  from  about  100  to  nearly  250  ni  in 
breed** ;  «o  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Caspian,  It  U  by 
far  the  mom  cxtorsstva  island  sea  of  the  Oid  World.  It  ha* 
a  (ml  number  of  islands,  particularly  toward*  the  P.,  and 
b  9  -aerallf  ao  shallow,  that  It  can  be  safety  navigated  only 
by  flat  buttoned  boats  lu  waters  are  tall,  and  iu  coa«L« 
gaaaaralry  low  and  aandr.  lb*  country  around  consisting 
aaossly  of  vast  arid  steppe*.  It  H  well  supplied  with  fish. 
at  wh  th  sturgeons  are  the  most  valuable  j  seals  are  also  met 
with.  The  sea  of  Aral  receives,  besides  smaller  streams, 
the  watrrs  of  two  peat  rivers,  the  Sir  or  Hthoun  (the  Jms- 
arte*  of  the  ancieau).  and  the  A  moo  or  Jil.oun  (the  Or  it 
of  the  anrjratsi.  Bat.  notwithstanding  It  nas  no  outlet,  the 
prevalent  opuUoa  Is,  that  the  supply  uf  water  brought  to  It, 
and  also  to  the  Caspian  sen.  Is  unequal  to  what  is  carried 
eaT  by  e%  aporation,  and  that  their  level  and  surface  are  bc- 
hag  grsrtMlly  diminished.  The  extraordinary  difference  In 
Horn  thr  level  <4  thr  Caspian  and  ihr  .<  a  >  I  \iul,  tu -I  th. 
level  of  the  Black  sea  (see  Casha*  ska),  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  la  their  vicinity,  the  traditional  and  historical 
Mshrments  wit!)  respect  to  lh«  tr  boundaries  un.l  the  nfjajQajs 
of  the  snort  eminent  naturalists,  all  lead  to  the  belief  Unit 
they  .«ce  mended  over  a  much  lure,  r  tract  of  <o.n,ir\ . 
sod  most  probably  made  port  of  one  great  inland  sea.  (For 
nsrthor  de-taiU.  sac  Caspian  ska.) 

ARAMON.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Gard,  cap.  rani,  on 
the  Rhone.  16  m.  E.  Ntsanaa.    Pop.  2503. 

ARAN' DA  DE  DUERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Duero, 
46  am.  B.  Burgos.    Pop.  3500. 

AR ANJUEZ.  (wffr*  Jbet*.)  A  town  of  Spain,  new  Cas- 
tle, in  a  fertile  and  well  -watered  vnlley  on  llie  lell  bank  ol 
tart  Tages.  immediately  above  where  it  is  Joined  by  the 
as.  SJS.E.  Madrid,  and  22  m.  E.N.E.  T.dcdn. 
VP  V  kaag.  JP  37*  3D"  W.  Pop.  4500.  unless  the 
be  there,  when  it  used  to  amount  to  8000  or  10.000. 
It  derives  its  entire  celebrity  from  Its  royal  palace,  coni- 
Bsracedby  Philip  II.,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  sev- 
eral «f  his  socctssors,  particttlarty  Charles  IV  who  addeil 
the  fine  lardens  and  groves  along  the  bnnks  of  the  Tagus, 
and  a  small  bat  elegant  nlcnsiir.-  bouse,  the  Coxa  dtl  ljib 
t\4mt.    The  palace  it  a  handsome  square  lot . hlititr.  with  a 


,  containing  many  fine  sculptures,  and 
(as  well  as  Uv  charch  and  monasteries  of  the  town)  paint- 
ings of  use  Spanish  and  Iialian  masters,  especially  of  Ra 
phaei  Meng*.  The  town  rs  built  after  the  Dutch  model  ; 
having  broad  sad  well-paved  streets,  houses  uniform  and 
•  square  adorned  with  many 
.  tu.  The  court  used  to  occupy  0»l*  pel- 
till  the  end  of  June ;  but  in  July  and  Au- 
i  Is  accounted  unhealthy. 

i  apply,  however,  rnther  to  the  former 
tie  of  Aranjucz.   The  palace  and  gnr- 
Hy  during  the  last  war  with  France.  In 
i  grounds  were  split  into  patches, 
I  to  agricultural  purposes. 

AantNrr  ass  has  an  las  soUes  cat 
ImSsij  ■  B  OMf  SBSSS,  sal  sod  m  (ha  psrtrrrr. 

At  first  the  cultivators  obtained  very  large  returns,  and  the 
siiauoa  of  lb*  town  and  Its  vicinity  rapidly  augmented, 
t  this  ettranrdmary  productiveness,  Ihe  result  of  the  Im- 
i  speedily  disappeared  under  the 
"  it  is  doubtful  whether 
•bay  yW4  snore  at  this  moment  than  they  did  previously  to 
thetr  beaag  broken  up    (.Vt'aae.  Sessft,  ate.) 

ARARAT  (Turkish  Agkwr  l><tfk,  Armenian  Macii).  a 
famous  nMiotitaui  of  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Bus 
ShUV  Turkish,  and  Persian  empire*,  its  principal  summit  be- 
ta* about  35  ex.  S.  Erivan.  laL  3po  30*  N.,  long.  44°  35'  E. 
Iu  base  E.  and  N.E.  Is  washed  by  the  A  raxes,  from  the  low 
taste  of  which  It  rises  most  majestically  to  an  Immense 
hesghL  It  forms  Ihe  termination  in  this  direction  of  a  range 
of  sasassjtitns  connected  with  the  Caucasian  chain ;  but 
a.  in  emnparlson  with  Ararat,  so 
i  tiie  impression  of  sublimity  and  great 
i  by  caasMBpiating  It  singly  from  the  plains  to  the 
E.  h  enasbas  of  two  enormous  conical  masses,  one  much 
h  c her  than  the  other,  bat  the  lowest  ascending  far  within 
«**  panwiMl  congelation.  Repented  effort*  had 
to  reach  It*  summit,  but  this 
rled  till  1KW,  when  Pmfessnr 
Parrot,  of  Dnrpat  accnrri  pit  shed,  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
Ssjssjri  ranee  and  energv.  what  had  previously  been  reek 
•*W  all  bart  saaposrtbte.  He  determine*!  the  altitude  of  the 
;  to  be  KLBB0  French,  or  17.230  Eng.  feet  above 


ARAUCAN1A. 

the  level  of  the  sea.  being  about  4700  feel  higher  thnn  Mont 
Blanc.  The  summit  is  described  as  a  circular  plain  of  ttav 
tied  dimensions,  united  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the  less  el  era 
ted  |srak  towards  the  B.  The  whole  of  the  upper  region  of 
the  mountain,  from  the  height  of  12,750  feet,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  Ice;  and  not  unfrequcntiy  avalanches 
precipitate  themselves  down  Its  sides  with  tremendous  noise 
and  fury. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  principal  rone  is  a  chasm  or 
cleft  of  prodigious  depth,  having  much  the  ap|iearance  of 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Tourncfort  says  that  iu  precipices 
arc  blackened  as  if  by  smoke,  hut  thai  nothing  aasur*  from 
it  except  torrenu  of  muddy  water;  but  the  mountain  pre 
senu  tunny  appearances  of  volcanic  action,  and  Dr.  Ke.neggs 
affirms  that  he  has  seen  fire  and  smoke  Issue  from  ilui 
chasm  for  three  days  together. 

Ararat  is  nut  only  an  object  of  superior  Interest  from  IU 
mass  and  height,  but  still  more  from  the  associations  with 
w  hich  it  Is  connected.  If  is  believed  to  be  the  Ararat  of 
Scripture,  on  whose  summit  the  ark  rested.  (Genesis,  vUL, 
4.)  And  certainly  II  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  find 
a  mountain  that  seems  better  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
serving  as  a  stepping-stone"*)  AW  four  irtemdrr  du  nrl  sa 
trrrr  arct  It  rttU  eV  toutrt  Ui  trtatmrrt."  (Toururfwrt, 
Vaifagt  dn  Is  rant,  II.,  p.  300,  hjc.\  Mm  nonary  Retnrtku 
in  .JessrsM,  p.  'JOT,  and  tulrod. ;  Kinntir't  Periian  F.mptrt, 

,..  aa.) 

AKAB  (an.  Atnxu),  a  river  of  Arta,  which  has  Its  source 
in  the  mountain  land  of  Armenia.  SH  m.  8.  Erremum.  h 
flows  E.  past  the  N.  base  of  mount  Ararat,  then  M.E.  to 
Curdaahl,  and  \  K  to  Djrai.  where  It  fulls  Into  the  Kur.  90 
m.  In  a  direct  line  from  the  embouchure  of  ihe  latter  in  th<- 
Caspian  sea.  lu  entire  course  may  be  estlmnted  nt  420  m 
Notwithstanding  lu  rapid  current,  it  is  in  manv  place-  ford 
able. 

ARACCA.NIA.  The  territory  known  under  this  nana 
Is  situated  to  the  H.  of  Chili,  and  comprises  ihe  country 
Iving  between  37°  and  39°  50"  8.  let-,  and  70°  and  7.V>  AT 
VV.  long.  On  the  N.  It  U  bounded  by  the  river  lliohto, 
which  divides  it  from  Chill:  on  the  9.  by  thi-  Vahlivia  or 
Calaealla ;  on  tiie  E.  by  the  Andes ;  and  on  the  U  by  Ihe 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  Amucnninns  divide  their  country  Into  four  Butnltua 
|Mtt  or  tetrarcluea,  via. : 

1.  I>angenmnpu,  t  r.,  the  maritime  country. 
2  Ldpunmapu,  t.  c,  the  plain  country. 

3.  Innpiremapu,  L  e.,  the  country  at  Ihe  font  of  the  Andes. 

4.  Plremnpu,  i.  c,  Ihe  Andes  country. 

Each  tetrarrhy  is  governed  by  a  Tispil  or  leirarch.  nt.d  i  - 
subdivided  Into  nine  Allaregucs  or  provinces,  at  the  head  >■( 
each  of  which  at  an  Apo-ulmen.  Each  prov.  Is  ngam  sub 
divided  Into  nine  Regues  or  districts,  severally  presided  over 
by  an  t'lmen.  This  division  existed  Iwfore  the  arrival  of  tiie 
Bpanlards.  ami  Is  suptsised  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

The  dignity  of  Apo  I  I men  and  Clmen  are  herediinry  to 
ihe  male  line.  In  case,  however,  of  failure,  a  successor  U 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  their  choice  is  afterward  con 
firmed  by  the  Toqul  or  generalissimo.  The  surcessmn  Is 
thencefisrward  perjwtualed  in  the  family  of  the  Individual 
newly  chosen.  The  ensign  of  an  Apo  Clmen  is  a  staff,  « ith 
a  silver  globe  at  one  end.  and  a  silver  ring  In  the  centre. 
That  of  an  Clmen  resembles  tlx-  foregoing,  with  the  excep 
tion  only  of  the  ring,  which  Is  peculiar  to  the  former.  The 
ensign  of  the  Toqul  s  authority  is  a  battle-axe. 

The  form  of  government  comprises  a  mixture  of  democra- 
cy and  aristocracy. 

The  natives  proper  of  Araueonis  belong  to  the  rare  of 
Ihe  Molurhes,  and  the  name  of  Araiicanlans  lias  been  given 
them  by  the  Hpaniards.  Their  range  of  infomiatsm  Is  e«- 
trcmely  limited,  and  though  Spanish  writers  affirm  thai 
they  have  some  notion  of  geometry,  and  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  nstnmomy  to  distinguish  the  stars  by  imrticu- 
lar  names,  the  credibility  of  their  account  is  mm  h  to  be 
questioned. 

The  Industry  of  the  country  Is  confines!  to  a  little  ngrictil 
ture.  The  Aruranlans  cultivate  a  few  fruits,  and  make  a 
kind  of  cider.  Their  principal  wealth  eondsts  of  Ihrir  flocks 
and  herds,  and  they  possess  a  great  number  of  horses  of  ihe 
Spanish  breed,  as  well  as  oxen,  gunnaros,  and  vicunas.  The 
oxen  and  guanaeos  yield  them  a  plentiful  subsiaieme.  and 
the  wool  of  the  vicunas  supplies  them  with  various  article* 
of  clothing. 

The  Arnncnnians  have  a  snrt  of  criminal  cede,  and  the 
rrtmes  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  heiiious  by 
them  are  murder,  adultery,  robbery,  and  witehrrafl.  The 
latter  is  visited  with  Immediate  death.  (  H'immrr  nrutUr 
Ormmldt  roe  .*sirr»ts,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  314 ;  B'i>s.  IH33.)  Their 
consistt  in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 


Being,  N>ides  that  of  tnan\  ib-ilies,  ami  nUi  in  ih<- 

Immortality  »if  the  «>ul.  (Stria's  //usrfsac*  ear  Orogropkit, 
vol.  ta..  p.  7«;  Isiptif.  1H34.)  The  Arnueaniani  mniniatn 
no  standing  force,  but  every  male  la  inured  to  tiie  use  of 
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n nr.-.  and  bclnr  naturally  a  warlike  people.  It  need*  no 
compulsion  to  rally  them  In  defence  of  their  country.  None 
of  the  aboriginal  nice  of  8.  America  nave  resisted  with  to 
much  obstinacy  and  such  determined  bravery  all  the  at- 
tempts of  Kuropeans  to  reduce  Uiem  to  a  Male  of  lubjeeticm, 
and  to  the  present  liiue  their  efforts  have  been  successful, 
and  ihey  remain  inde|tcndent.  They  are  extremely  proud 
of  having  maintained  their  independence,  and  call  them- 
arlves  the  tin  conquered  people.  They  have  derived  from 
the  Spaniards  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  cavalry  in  bat- 
tle, and  tlx-ir  skill  In  this  mode  of  warfare  ia  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed. 

The  Araucanians  inter  their  dead  in  square  pitn,  with  the 
body  in  a  sitting  poature,  placing  at  the  aide  of  the  deceased 
hia  arm*  and  drtnking-cup  if  a  male,  and  her  domestic 
implements  if  a  female.  In  the  grave  they  also  place  Uie 
»krirti.ii  of  a  horse,  interred  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 
( Tableau  m  il  et  moral  del  .  i r  ,  aeons  ;  Annaltt  des  »  oya 
get,  vol.  it  i..  p.  100.) 

The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  trouaera  reaching  to 
the  ankle  01  wtsdlen  atufl",  and  a  smock  of  the  aame  materi- 
al*, usually  while,  over  which  ia  thrown  a  piece  of  cloth  3 
yard*  wide,  and  1{  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the 
purpooe  of  ndniitiing  the  head.  This  garment  ll  at)  led  a 
Poncho.  Their  hat  is  of  a  conical  shape.  The  drew  worn 
by  the  women  ia  a  long  white  tunic,  and  a  black  upper  gar- 
ment  fastened  round  the  hips  with  n  girdle,  together  with  a 
mi. ill  mantle  called  an  Ichilla.  The  favourite  colour  is 
blue,  having  a  greenish  hue.   The  latter  wear  no  head- 

of  displaying  a 

'  thru 

Every  woman  is 

.  I  to  present  her  husband  annually  with  a  Poncho  of 
her  own  making,  and  dnily  with  a  dish  cooked  by  herself. 
( H  tmmrr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  313.)  Both  the  men  and  women  are 
exceedingly  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
JThc  children  go  naked  till  their  tenth  or  eleventh  year. 

A  tribe  called  Cunchi.  inhabits  the  country  between  Val- 
diviannd  the  gulf  ofGuavaticn;  nnd  another,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hinllchi.  that  between  the  archipelago  of  Cho- 
rus* and  lite  gulf  of  Pennas. 

The  reader  who  may  desire  more  extensive  Information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Araucanians,  la  referred  to  Porppir't 
Heitt  natk  Chili  umd  auf  die  Jtmazonrnttrormr.  3  vols.,  4t< >, 
I .  1835-6.  This  intelligent  traveller,  who  resided  in 
these  latitudes  from  1827  to  1833  In  pursuit  of  scientific 
knowledge,  gives  the  most  recent,  and  perhaps  the  only  nu- 
[  of  Uiks  people,  and  his  honk  is  replete  with 


dress,  and  go  bare-footed.  They  are  fond 
quantity  of  rings  upon  iheir  Angers,  and 
arms  and  necks  wiih  strings  of  bends.  1 


The  glowing  pictures  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Araucaniana,  drawn  by  Molina  in  his  < omyrndio  dt  /«  Hit- 


dt  Cktli,  ate,  and  by 

l»  been  looked  up  to  as  authorities  upon  this  subject, 
arc  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Poeppig  to  be  much  exaggerated. 
The  warlike  deeds  of  Uie  Araueanians  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  the  celebrated  Ercilla.  the  prince  of 
Spanish  epic  poets.  Although  many  of  the  descriptions 
contained  in  Uie  Araurnnn  may  be  considered  ax  overchar- 
ged, they  are,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  nuthor's  own 
observation,  as  he  was  (in  active  party  in 
on  between  the  Spaniards  and  this  people. 

ARAURE,  a  town  of  8.  America,  rep.  Vei 
Orinoco,  on  the  Acarigua,  65  m.  N.E.  Truxillo. 

AH  Hi;,  or  ARBA.  a  small  Maud  in  the  gulf  of  Quamero 
in  the  Adriatic  separated  by  the  narrow  channel  of  Mor- 
Ucca  from  the  coast  of  Croatia.  Pop.  4100.  It  produces 
Corn,  figs,  and  excellent  wine  ;  and  has  salt  lakes.  Its  cap- 
ital, of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  bay  on  Its  S.  coast. 

ARBELA.  or  ARBIL.  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Asia,  pacha 
lick  Bagdad,  between  the  greater  and  lesser  Znb.  on  the  high 
road  from  Bngdnd  lo  Mosul,  lat,  360  )i'  N.,  440  R. 
This  was  formerly  a  large  cHy,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Adi- 
abene,  and  Is  renowned  in  history  for  the  flnal  and  decisive 
victory  obtained  In  its  vicinity,  anno  331  B.C.  by  Alexander 
the  Great  over  Darius,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Persian 
empire.  But,  under  Its  present  barbarian  masters,  Arbeln 
has  sadly  declined  from  lis  former  greatness,  and  Is  now  an 
inconsiderable  mud  town,  wiih  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Part  of  it  is  built  on  nn  artificial  mound,  120  feet  In  height, 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  castle.  (.WAsAr'x  f'umagt  in 
Jirakia,  ii.,  p.  378 ;  Kimatir't  Fertia,  p.  300 ;  Huk't  Trar 
tit.  Ii*  p.  16 ) 

ARIIOGA,  an  inland  town  of  Sweden,  prefect.  Weste- 
rns, on  the  navigable  river  Ulvison,  whkh  falls  into  the 
lake  Malar,  near  the  point  where  the  former  U  joined  by 
the  canal  of  Arltnga.  proceeding  from  lake  Hlelmar,  160  m. 
W.  Stockholm.  Pop.  1300.  It  Is  the  entrepot  for  the  Iron, 
copper,  etr..  of  the  surrounding  country  ,  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  several  diets. 

ARBOI8.  ft  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura.  cap.  cant.,  on  the 
Cmaaiice,  half- way  between  Hal  ins  and  Poligny.   Pop.  7131. 
It  la  a  handsome,  well  built  town,  situated  in  a  valley  fur 
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rounded  by  hills  and  vineyards,  which  produce  net II en 
white  wines.  It  has  a  royal  college  and  a  tribunal  of  ori 
ginal  jurisdiction,  with  fabrics ot" earthenware,  rape  seed,  oil, 
and  paper;  tanneries,  and  Halting-mills,  Ptchegrn  was  a 
native  of  this  town ;  and  after  the  Restoration  of  1815.  a 
bronze  statute  was  erected  to  him  in  one  of  its  squares.  We 
have  not  learned  whether  it  still  exists. 

ARCADIA,  the  classical  name  of  central  Peloponnesus, 
now  an  ml.  nomarchy  of  mod.  Greece,  Morea,  of  which  it 
occupies  the  high  table  land,  between  lot.  37°  16'  and  near 
380  S„  long.  '210  44'  ,,,  mp  35'  having  N.  Annua,  £. 
Argolis.  W.  Ells,  and  8.  Messenin  and  Laconia:  length  and 
breadth  about  40  m.  earh.  Area,  ItRJO  sq.  in. 
ful.  Il  t*  intersected  by  hill  ridges  in 
on  the  N.  a  lofty  mountain  range  1 
It  contains  several  plains  of  tolerable  extent,  as  that  of  Tri- 
poliixo.  35  in.  long,  and  from  1  to  8  m.  broad,  with  those  of 
Ixmdari.  Mantlnea.  Tegea,  Ac.  Its  chief  streama  are  the 
Roufta  (Alpkeut)  the  largest  river  of  the  Morea,  and  its  trib- 
utaries, the  Dagana,  I  jukhi,  ate. !  its  lakes  are  insignificant 
in  size,  but  the  8tymphalu*.  of  classic  fame.  Is  among  them. 
Arcndiu  has  many  geographical  features  In  common  with 
lirrotia:  it  is  copiously  watered,  but  its  valleys  are  often 
quite  encased  by  hilis,  and  having  no  good  outlet  the  wa- 
ters are  but  partly  carried  off  by  subterraneous  channels, 
leaving  stagnant  tiiart.hr*,  which  deteriorate  the  air.  Arca- 
dia, from  its  elevation,  is  much  colder  than  the  rest  of  the 
Morea ;  Its  climate  is  even  rigorous.  Much  of  it  Is  unculti- 
vated or  given  up  to  pasture,  catlle-fccding  being  by  far  the 
most  Important  rural  occupation,  the  Aleutian  shepherd* 
roving  about  with  their  flocks.  In  families  of  13  or  15  persons 
living  in  tents,  and  changing  their  locality  as  fresh  pastures 
are  required.  Borne  of  the  plains  contain  many  vineyards; 
that  of  llera-a  was  said  by  Pliny  ami  others  10  produce  a 
wine  that  made  "  men  mad,  and  women  fruitful :  a  sweet 
ish  red  wine  is  still  made  at  that  place,  with  more  flavmu 
and  btxly  than  almost  any  other  in  Ibe  Morea.  The  Area 
diana  are  strong  and  laborious,  but  all  the  operations  of  ag- 
riculture devolve  upon  the  women  :  the  men  devote  ibeto 
selves  to  tending  entile,  or  performing  necewory  journeys  on 
buxiness.  The  decline  of  the  culture  and  population  of  Ar- 
cadia dates  from  a  kerj  remote  |.<  riotl.  Hual".  refi  r>  it,  <>/ 
at  least  the  conversion  of  the  corn  lands  into  pasture,  to  the 
u-ra  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  to  settle  in  which  tin 
many  of  the  smaller  luwus  and  villages  were  abandoned. 
Forests,  however,  have  not  apparently  much  increased; 
and  that  of  Pelagus.  in  the  plain  of  Pallantium  (Tripolizza), 
has  wholly  disappeared.  Arcadia  presents.  In  many  plates, 
most  beautiful  scenery  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  Meg 
ahtpolls.  (Sec  Ltakt,  Merra.)  The  plane,  fix.  chestnut, 
oak.  ilex,  wild  pear,  lenlisk.  kc  are  the  most  common 
irees;  deer  and  game  are  plentiful ;  wild  boars,  wolves, 
bears,  ate,  common  only  in  the  N.  Arcadia,  is  divided  into 
four  eparchies— Tnpolizza,  I^indari,  Karitcnft,  and  Andrus- 
zena,  are  Its  chief  towns.  It  contains  the  remains  of  the 
elites  of  Phlgoleia,  Megalopolis,  Pallantium,  ate.,  besides 
many  oUier  interesting  ruins.    (I^ake,  TravtU  is  Morea, 
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Arcadia.  U  Wayne  co..  N.  Y.,  5  m.  W.  Lyons.  1W 

W.N.W.  Albany.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  Erie  ca- 
nal, nnd  contains  one  Baptist  church,  two  stores,  besides  ser- 
eral  groceries,  100  dwellings,  and  about  500  uihabiiacts. 
The  town  contains  fourteen  stores,  one  flouring-mill.  one 
grist  mill,  fourteen  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  tw  o  academies,  46  students  twenty-two  schools, 
646  scholars.    Pop.  4980. 

ABC  EN -B ARROW,  a  town  of 
Marne.  cap.  cant,  on  the  Aujon,  13  m.  S.W. 
Pop.  1536. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  ARKHANGHEL8K,  ft  government 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  occupying  the  whole  country*  from  1  , 
Oural  mountains  on  the  E.  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland 
on  the  W-  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Vologda  and  Olonrtx 
on  the  S.  to  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  White  sea  on  the  iV 
It  includes,  also.  Nova  Zcinbla,  and  some  other  large  islands 
in  the  Arctic  sea.  The  estimates  of  the  area  differ  consider 
ably,  but  it  is  believed,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  to  exceed 
3504*90  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  double  the  size  of  Great  Bnutn 
and  Iceland  !  But  Uie  largest  portion  by  far  of  this  vast  let- 
ritory  is  condemned  to  perpetual  stertliiy.  The  part  of  " 
within  the  Arctic  circle  consists  principally  of  an  aim'1** 
houndlex*  expanse  of  sandy  and  mossy  plains,  having  ice, 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  always  a  little  bcum  tnc 
surface.  The  country  on  this  aide  Uie  Arctic  circle  cr*r 
sisis.  also,  of  immense  plains,  partly  occupied  with  forests 
ihnt  cover  more  than  half  the  cnUre  extent  of  the  piur. 
|»nly.  but  in  a  vcrv  inferior  degree,  by  low  pasture  g round  K 
and  partly  with  lakes,  morasses,  ate.  Principal  «"»"* 
Archangel.  Onega.  Dwina.  Mezen.  and  Petcbora.  Pop_  "a 
ascertained  exactly,  but  does  not  certainly  exceed  ir. 
330.000  to  350,000.  Owing  to  the  severity  and  varta&ien t  * 
of  the  climate,  corn  crops  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  anu. 
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In  the  southern  district,  where  the 
nut  fertile,  they  are  but  little  attended  u> ;  though 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  ranted.  The 
principal  wraith  of  the  government  consist*  in  iu  immense 
and  apparently  inexhaustible  forests;  but  fishing  and  hunt 
mg  are  the  chief  employments.  The  rein-deer  is  the  domes- 
tic animal  of  the  Laplanders  and  Sanioyedes,  the  former 
occupying  the  N.W.  and  the  latter  the  N.E,  ports  of  the 
government.  Among  the  tribes  now  mentioned,  dried  fish 
occupies  the  place  of  bread ,  and  In  the  more  8.  district*, 
the  inner  barks  of  trees,  and  certain  species  of  moss,  are  in- 
termixed with  meal,  or  substituted  fur  it  in  the  making  of 
bread.  Horses  and  cattle  diminutive,  and  but  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  treatment.  The  district  of  KholmogOC, 
on  the  Dwina,  a  Utile  below  Archangel,  where  tho  pasture 
la  exceedingly  good,  most,  however,  be  excepted  from  tills 
remark.  A  bread  of  Dutch  rattle,  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict by  Catherine  II,  and  distributed  among  the  Inhabitant!!. 
•Till  preserves  its  roperkorily  ;  and  the  calves  of  these  cattle, 
being  well  fed,  furnish  the  delicate  white  veal  so  much  cs 
tanned  at  rVtmburr.li.  (Tsvfcc's  Hutiian  V.myxrt,  iii  .  p 
88.)  Ship  and  boat  building,  and  the  preparation  of  pitch 
and  tar.  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  good 
deal  of  coarse  linen  is  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Archangel, 
and  of  the  contiguous  districts ;  and  they  also  manufacture 
a  good  deal  of  cordage  and  Immense  quantities  of  mats,  with 
tallow,  turpentine,  potash,  etc  The  population, 
i  origmally  Finnish.  Is  now  essentially  Russian.  The 
,  who  are  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
though  spread  over  an  immense  surface,  do  not 

0  or  7000  Individuals.  They  are  exempted  from 
the  Obroek  and  from  compulsory  military  service,  paying 
only  the  ktntok  or  tribute  imposed  on  Asiatics,  The  Lap- 
landers, who  are  a  little  more  advanced,  do  not  amount  to 
MO  individuals.   They  are  subject  u>  the  capitation  tax. 

Aa<  in  so  xl.  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  a  d  the 
principal  city  and  port  of  trade  in  the  X.  of  Russia,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Dwina.  about  34  m.  above  where  it  falls 
lam  the  White  sea.  I  at.  <H°  X  8"  N.,  long.  UP  XT  E.  Pop. 
ia  I  -On.  Including  that  of  the  small  dependant  village  of  Bo- 
ll is  almost  entirely  limit  of  wood,  and 
materially  improved  lince  the  the  of  1790.  The 
building  l«  Use  Gostiooi  dwor,  or  bazar,  for  tlic  ex- 

1  sale  of  merchandise,  and  its  protection  against 
flre.  It  ia  of  stone,  and  of  great  extent.  The  marine  hospi- 
tal aan  dtnrvn  to  be  noticed.  Archangel  is  the  residence 
af  a  general  and  civil  governor,  and  of  an  archbishop. 
There  ia  an  eceleaUstunal  seminary  with  nine  professor*,  a 

a  school  of  corumerre  and  navigation,  and 
other  educational  establishment*.  Notwithstanding 
Is  high  N.  latitude,  and  the  lengthened  period  during  which 
It  is  annually  ■■ramHila.  it  has  a  pretty  extensive  com- 
merce. It  owes  this  In  iu  situation  on  the  Dw  ina.  one  of  the 
must  important  rivers  of  Russia,  and  which  has  been  united 
by  canals  with  the  Yfolgn  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Neva 
en  die  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  articles  of  export  are 
try  this  channel,  mostly  from  a  considerable  di«- 
nme  even  from  Siberia.   The  principal  are  corn. 

Iron,  linseed;  vast  quantities  of 
.tallow,  tar.  pitch. train-oil,  canvass  and  coarse 
I  men.  furs,  cordage,  kx.  The  exports  vary  materially  In 
different  years,  principally  according  to  the  demand  for  com 
in  this  and  other  foreign  countries.  In  1831  their  total  value 
wns  14.730,756  roubles;  whereas  In  1834.  when  little  corn 
was  exported,  they  only  amounted  to  P.4o4.tVi!G  roubles.  The 
tsj.k-  <.f  the  imports, which  consist  principally  of  colonial  pro 
k  ■mil,  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  etc-,  is  always 
than  that  of  the  exports.    In  1831.  it  amounted  to 


l.liS^TS  rouble* ;  *nd  In  1834.  to  only  G50WS5  do.  The  ex- 
torts being  bulky  articles,  employ  a  great  number  of  ships, 
fnici  3(10  to  300.  The  harbour  Is  at  the  island  of 
boot  1  m.  below  the  town  ;  and  the  ships  are 
■sled  direct  from  the  prams,  rafts,  kx.  that 
»  produce  down  the  river.  There  is  a  bar  at  the 
i  of  the  river  with  from  13  to  141  feet  water ;  and  ves- 
sels drawing  more  than  this  must,  of  course,  partly  load 
and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  in  the  road*.    There  i-  a 


government  dock-yard,  with  slips  for  building  ships,  about  IS 
m.  below  the  town,  where  also  are  situated  warehouses  ho- 


of the  city.  A  ftshing  company  was 
in  1803.  Exclusive  of  the  ship  and  boat 
manufacture  of  cordage  and  canvass  refer- 
red to  la  dot  ■■fading  article,  there  Is  here  a  sugar  refinery, 
several  breweries,  he 

The  entrance  to  the  Dwina,  where  Archangel  was  soon 
after  built,  was  discovered  bv  the  famous  Rirhard  Chaneel- 
l<mr.  the  companion  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughliy  In  Ins  voyage 
of  discovery,  in  1334,  and  from  that  period  down  to  the 
■eatarg,  it  was  the  only  port  In  the  empire 
to  foreigners.  (Scknitzirr,  1m  Hturit,  4rt.  p. 
Ony'<  "aria—  Omsnrrcc  p.  94 ;  Human  Ofiei.il 


ARCHIPELAGO,  EASTERN. 

ARCHER,  p.  L,  Harrison  co„  O.  IS  in.  E.  by  X.  Colum 
bus,  -H*l  \V.    It  has  five  schools,  230  scholars.    Top.  IIU9. 

ARCIHDOXA,  a  town  of  Spain,  34  in.  N.  Malaga.  Pop 
SOW). 

ARCHIPELAGO,  a  term  applied  to  such  tracts  of  sea  as 
are  interspersed  with  numerous  and  contiguous  islands;  but 
It  is  especially  applied  to  the  islands  in  the  iEgeau  aea,  or 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Asia  Minor 
and  G  recce. 

ARCHIPELAGO  (EASTERN).  This,  the  most  exten- 
sive archipelago  with  which  wo  lire  ncqunliili-d.  c  pri-e 

a  vast  :,iin,i  •  i  of  islands,  somo  of  w hirn,  as  Jnvn. 
Sumatra,  Celebes,  kx*  are  of  very  large  dimension*.  It  lte» 
within  the  tropics  between  tti°  and  135 J  E.  long.,  ami  ll^S 
end  ll<°  N.  Int.,  having  N.W.  and  X.  the  Chinese  sea  ;  N.K 
and  E.  the  Pacific  ;  and  S.  and  S.W.  the  Indian  ocean.  It 
is  divided  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  into  the  follow  ing  live  di virions, 
each  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  situation,  climate,  and 
products. 

1st  Dtv.  From  long.  03°  to  110°,  including  Sumatra.  Java, 
Ball,  Ijomtiok,  Madura.  Ilungka,  llillium,  the  Malay  penin 
sula  and  the  \V.  and  larger  portion  of  Romeo.'  The  soil  of 
tins  div  ision  is  good,  and  suited  to  the  production  of  moat 
kinds  of  vegetable  food.  Rice  is  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  the  most  civilized  of  tho  nichipelago. 

-id  Div.  From  long.  110°  to  124°,  includes  Celebes,  Sum 
bawn,  Plorca,  Sandal-wood,  Timor,  and  the  E  part  of  Bor- 
neo to  3°  X.  1st.   The  soil  is  Inferior  to  the  former;  rice  la 
not  so  abundantly  produced,  and  sago  partly  supplies  It* 
place. 

3d  Div.  Prom  long.  124°  to  130°;  lot.  10°  s.  to  3°  X.  in 
eludes  Oram.  Booro.  Gillolo,  Timor  I  ant,  the  Arroe  1.  and 
Papua.  The  climate  differs  from  that  of  uuwt  of  the  other 
divisions .  the  E.  monsoon  is  rainy  and  boisterous,  the  W. 
dry  and  lemjieraU! ;  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  1st  and 
2d  divisions  disapiicar,  and  others  take  their  place,  pecu- 
liar to  this  r  eg  Kin  of  the  world,  as  the  clove,  nutmeg,  kx. 
Very  little  rice  is  grown  ;  sago  forms  the  chief  food :  the 
natives  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  nil  tho  other  divnv 
iuns  in  civilization. 

4th  Div.  From  long.  1IC°  In  12e°,  and  lot.  4°  to  10°  X.  in 
eludes  Mindanao,  the  Sooioo  I„  Palawan,  and  Iho  N.K. 
[tart  of  Borneo.  Products  of  all  tho  former  divisions  are 
found  here  ;  but  the  clove  and  nutmeg  are  very  interior. 
Rice  is  consumed,  but  sago  is  the  principal  article  of  food ; 
the  natives  nre  above  those  of  the  3d  div  ision  in  civ  ili/jiiw>n. 

Mil  Div.  From  10°  to  HP  N.  Int.  includes  the  remainder 
of  tho  Philippines  and  U  the  only  portion  within  the  limits 
of  the  hurricanes.  Tho  soil  is  fertile  in  rice,  tobacco,  and 
the  sugar-cane,  but  not  in  the  pepper  of  tho  1st,  nor  the  line 
species  of  the  3d  divisions.  The  manners,  institutions,  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants  dilier  from  those  of  all  the  oilier 
divisions. 

The  E.  archipelago  is  mountainous,  and  Its  principal 
mountains,  which  are  often  Isolated,  have  all  a  volcanic 
character.  It  is  very  generally  covered  with  deep  forests  of 
stupendous  trees.  The  number  of  grassy  plains  Is  very 
small,  and  there  are  no  arid  sandy  deserts.  It  is  distinguish 
ed  from  all  other  clusters  of  islands  by  its  periodical  winds, 
and  pcculiur  natural  products,  one  of  which,  sago,  "is  such 
as  man  now  here  else  subsists  upon"  as  a  chief  article  of 
food.  Cold  is  found  in  almost  every  part,  but  es|iecinlly  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  the  total  yearly  produce  being  esti- 
mated at  135.000  oz.  Sliver  Is  behoved  to  lie  native,  tin  is 
very  plentiful  iu  Bangkn ;  and  there  are  also  iron  nnd  cop- 
per; diamonds  are  found  in  Borneo;  sulphur  pretty  gener- 
ally, and  salt  from  springs,  especially  ui  Java.  Palm*,  ham 
bona,  and  ratans  are  universal ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
trees  is  Hie  sago  palm  [Mtirorflon  tago),  one  of  the  small- 
est  of  Its  tribe,  seldom  reaching  to  more  than  30  feet  In 
height,  and  growing  only  where  the  K.  Is  the  boisterous 
monsoon,  a  region  extending  W.  lo  Celebes  and  Borneo,  N. 
to  Mindanao,  S.  bi  Timor,  and  E.  lo  Papua :  Cernm  is  its 
chief  seat,  and  there  large  forests  of  it  are  found.  The  edi- 
ble farina  Is  the  central  pith,  which  varies  considerably  In 
different  trees,  as  to  the  time  required  for  Its  attaining  proper 
maturity.  At  the  ago  of  perhaps  13  years  the  tree  Is  cut 
down,  and  may  yield  300  or  GOO  lbs.  plih.  but  the  average 
is  about  300  lb*.;  this  is  ground  Into  powder,  clarified,  and 
made  Into  cukes,  kept  dry  for  use :  it  Is  eaten  by  the  natives 
in  the  form  of  pottage.  Sago  grows  well  only  In  marshy 
places:  "a  good  sago-pUntaiion  or  forest  is  a  bog  knee- 
|  deep."  A  farina  of  an  inferior  kind  is  supplied  by  the  re- 
sist! (Borassus  gnmutus),  another  palm  peculiar  lo  this  part 
of  the  world,  which  grows  in  the  E.  island  In  the  volleys  of 
hilly  tracts,  and  yields  also  toddy,  and  a  fibrous  epidermis 
used  in  the  cordage  of  the  native  shipping.  Teak  Is  abun- 
dant In  Java,  and  the  banana  grows  commonly  In  the  great- 
est perfection ;  the  orange  and  lemon  tribe,  ihnfldock.  pnme 
grannie,  pine-npple.  guavo,  tamarind,  Jack-fruit,  mango, 
Ate,  are  plentiful;  and  several  line  fruits,  as  the  ckampan 
dak,  memgoiUin,  and  Jurun,  are  confined  to  the  nrrhitiela- 
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■ft.  The  latter  h  esteemed  by  the  natives  before  all  other 
fruit*  ;  it  la  M  large  as  a  pumpkin.  It*  seed*  being  enveloped 
la  a  rich  white  pulp,  the  edible  portion  ;  anil,  although  re- 
pulsive at  first  by  a  strong  smell,  a  tasie  for  it  once  acquired, 
ks  lasting.  The  copal  tree  ia  found  in  Palawan,  and  others 
yielding  resins  are  plentiful ;  the  palma  christi,  cocoa-nut, 
and  sesnmum  yield  oil,  as  well  as  a  large  and  handsome  tree 
called  kanan,  peculiar  to  the  K.  islands  ;  benzoin,  catechu, 
camphor,  olibanitm,  are  the  gums  naturally  produced,  and 
the  pterocorpus,  yielding  dragon's-blood,  grow*  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  Ebony,  toon,  sandalwood.  In  Timor  and  the 
adjaeent  islands,  sapan  wood,  Ikgnum-aloc*,  &.r.  are  found; 
and  Indigo,  annotto,  aafllow er.  and  turmeric  in  nearly  all  the 
island*.  The  clove  and  nutmeg  flourish  In  Amboyna  and  the 
Molucca*,  black  pepper  in  Sumatra,  nnd  ginger  and  caasla 
pretty  generally ;  cubetos,  cajepot  (meWnet  eajupmti),  and 
sassafras,  hi  various  parts,  areca  in  all,  as  well  as  the  an 
char  or  poison  tree  :  the  cketik,  wrongly  called  upas,  la  con- 
fined to  Java.  The  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  capsicums, 
onions,  cucumber*,  and  the  sweet  potato  In  the  W.  are  com- 
mon articles  of  culture  ■  many  kinds  of  pulse  arc  grown  ns 
articles  of  food ;  millet  ia  bat  seldom  cultivated,  but  maize, 
which  is  next  in  Importance  here  to  rice,  flourishes  every- 
where: The  natives  generally  are  very  fond  of  flowers ; 
those  of  the  archipelago  arc  mostly  yellow  or  red;  blue  is 
rare  among  them  ;  lotuses  and  other  aquatic  plants  are  pro- 
fusely numerous.  European  flowers  and  other  vegetables 
transplanted  thither,  In  general  soon  lose  their  perfume  und 
excellence ;  and  the  same  ia  the  ease  with  those  from  Amer- 
ica, which,  like  the  pine-npple,  etc.,  are  treated  with  indif- 
ference by  the  natives.  The  buffalo  and  ox.  being  both  of 
remarkably  Urge  ""^"^  are         ln  •Wj^uliure  ; 

only. 

The  argus  pheasant  and  bird  of  paradise  are  the  most  re- 
markable birds  ;  the  latter  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Pa- 
pua, the  Areoe,  and  other  B.  isl.  The  edible  btrds'-ncsts, 
so  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  are  built  in  caves,  mimt 
commonly  on  the  sea-shore,  by  a  species  of  swallow  ( Hi- 
rumio  esculent*).  Tortoises  are  numerous  in  the  E. :  the 
shores,  especially  in  the  W.,  profusely  abound  with  fine 
Ash,  as  the  pomfret,  caleap,  soles,  &r. :  the  whale  flattery 
of  the  8.  seas  is  reputed  worth  upward  of  £1,000,000  per 
un  n  ;  sharks,  whose  fins  are  Important  articles  of  export  to 
China,  pearl  oysters,  cowries  or  gigantic  cockles,  are  COflt- 
and  the  Helothwrin,  or  sea  slug,  Is  lished  for  on  coral 
n  one  end  of  the  archipelago  to  the  other.  The 
exists  in  most  of  the  forest*,  especially  in  Httma- 
tra  and  the  Malay  penins. ;  and  bees  arc  very  numerous  in 
the  E.,  but  they  have  never  been  domesticated. 

Jfativ*  Tribe*.— The  Inhab.  are  of  two  distinct  races,  dif- 
fering widely  in  conformation  ;  one  having  a  fair  or  brown 
complexion,  while  the  other  Is  black.  The  former  Inhnblt 
chiefly  the  W..  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  nrchip.,  but  be- 
come more  prevalent  as  we  go  farther  eastward.  The  fair 
or  brown  tribes  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  5  ft.  2  In.  being 
the  greatest  height  commonly  of  the  men,  and  4  ft.  11  in.  of 
the  women.  Their  lower  limbs  are  large  and  heavy,  but 
not  ill-formed,  the  bosoms  of  the  women  rather  small  than 
large  in  proportion  to  their  s1r.e,  and  the  arms  and  limbs  of 
both  sr ics  are  round  and  fleshy,  rather  than  muscular. 
Pace  round,  mouth  wide,  teeth  remarkably  fine,  ehm  aqtiare, 
aagles  of  lower  jaw  very  prominent,  cheek-bones  high 
therefore  hoflow) ;  nose  not  very  prominent,  but 
ill  and  black ;  hair  on  the  head  long, 
rally  black ;  elsewhere  very  scanty. 
I  la  superior  In  appearance  to  the  other,  but  leas 
good-looking  than  most  Asiatic  nations.  The  black  or  Papu- 
an race  is  a  kind  of  dwarf  African  negro,  never  more  than 
5  ft .  In  height ;  spare  and  puny,  with  a  projecting  belly  and 
"a,  which  are  much  lower  than  the  African's ;  eom- 
anoty,  nose  and  oader-tip  projecting  very  much  from 
hah  woolly,  in  small  tufts,  nnd  each  hair  whh  a 
spiral  twist.  For  undersized  people,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
an- hi  p.  are  strong  nnd  athletic,  though  not  agile,  nor,  like 
anmc  Asiatic  nations,  fond  of  practising  and  exhibiting  feats 
to  show  the  flexibility  of  their  bodies.  They  have  a  ii ocu- 
lar strength  of  constitution  and  ability  to  recover  speedily 
.*rom  bodily  accidents  and  resist  inflammatory  disorders : 
childbirth  la  a  function  very  easily  performed  among  them. 
Their  most  prevalent  disease*  are  remittent  and  Intermit- 
tent fevers,  worms,  smallpox,  and  other  cutaneous  disorder*  | 
and  as  medicine  ia  in  a  very  low  state,  many  perish  miser- 
Although  *o  unclean  as  to  wear  what  clothes  they 
rop  from  them,  and  otherwise  very  dirty  in 
I  habits,  they  are  temperate  and  abstemious, 
and  not  devoted  to  Intoxicating  liquors,  although  they  uni- 
versally use  betel,  areca,  and  tobacco,  and  would  consume 
opium  were  the  price  not  so  high.  They  are  good- 
brave,  humane,  hospitable,  and  neither  bigoted 
nor  perfidious,  but  very  revengeful ;  and  under  certain  elr- 
euinstance*.  such  as  great  oppression,  they  have  a 


lank,  harsh,  and 


and  have  an  aptitude  for  music  :  in  their  manner* 
grave,  courteous,  and  reserved ,  they  consider  it 
i-ctfnl  to  sit,  cover  the  bead,  and  turn  the  back  to 


custom  of  running  a  tnutk.  In  which  an  Individual,  care  Use 
of  his  own  life,  rushes  forward  with  a  drawn  kru  or  dagger, 
striking  at  everything  and  every  one  be  meets.  They  are 
capable  of  attachment,  gratitude,  and  fidelity,  have  great 
parental  and  filial  affection,  love  for  their  country,  and  a  re- 
gard for  truth.  The  faculties  of  their  mind  are  generally 
feeble;  they  are  alow  of  comprehension,  credulous,  and  su- 
perstitions; tbclr  judgment  narrow,  and  their  reason,  mem- 
ory, nod  imagination  alike  weak  ;  they  are,  however,  good 
imitators,  and  have  i 
they 

most  respectful  I 

their  superiors.  The  more  savage  tribes  go  quite  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  cloth  worn  round  the 
loins.  In  the  Philippines  the  dress  la  nearly  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  and  between  the  flowing  dress  of  the  Asiatic*, 
and  the  close  one  of  Europe,  consisting  of  two  coverings: 
excepting  the  Mohammedans,  all  wear  the  head  uncovered. 
Their  teeth  are  usually  filed  and  blackened  :  the  womrns* 
ornaments  are  chiefly  of  gold :  pearls  are  never  worn.  All 
I  the  men  are  armed  with  the  krit,  or  dngger,  which,  Willi 
the  spear.  Is  the  favourite  weapon  ;  the  others  are  the  club, 
sling,  sword,  and  bow  and  arrows;  the  latter  are  often 
poisoned  with  auehar,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
powerful  drug.  They  are  not  expert  In  the  use  of  Are  arms. 
The  materials  of  their  dwellings  are  commonly  bamboo, 
ralan,  palmetto-leaves,  and  wild  grass,  the  two  latter  of 
which  are  used  for  roofing :  houses  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  seas  are  mounted  on  post*  15  to  SO  ft.  high,  nnd  superior 


palings.  They 
is  rude  and  scanty ; 


sist  of  but  one  floor,  and  their  furniture  1 
the  beds  are  rough  mats,  or  often  mere  benches,  on  which  a 
person  Ilea  down  with  his  day-dreea  wrapt  around  him. 
Knives  and  forks  are  unknown*  and  porcelain  dishes  are  a 
luxury :  meala  are  taken  sitting  on  the  ground  ;  the  food  ta 
served  up  in  trays  of  wood  or  metal,  and  grasped  by  hand- 
fuls  by  each  as  he  wants  it.  The  Polynesian  language!, 
which,  in  various  dialects.  Is  spoken  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  archip..  and  extends  as  well  to  Madagascar,  and  to 
the  farthest  of  Cook's  discoveries  toward  the  9.,  la  In  every 
respect  different  from  all  others,  and  probably  derived  from 
an  ancient  nation  originally  settled  tn  Java,  where  it  Is  spo 
ken  tn  its  greatest  purity.  Next  to  the  dialect  of  Jam, 
those  of  the  Malay  penins.,  Bucis  and  Macassar,  are  the 
most  civilized  ;  Sanskrit  is  Introduced  Into  the  more  impro- 
ved island*  of  the  W.  division  :  Arabic  has  also  been  Intro 
dneed  by  the  Mohammedans.  There  is.  In  parts,  also  a  mwUI 
admixture  of  Chinese  and  Persian,  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  yet  uncultivated  ; 
and  of  that  which  is,  the  chief  part  I*  no  better  than  a  mo- 
rass for  half  the  year.  There  is  a  wide  difference  In  the  In- 
dustry of  the  natives :  some  are  roaming  about  their  forests, 
but  the  greater  number  have  actually  made  "  a  respectable 
progress  In  social  order,  tamed  the  uaeful  animals,  applied 
them  selves  successfully  to  agriculture,  to  fisheries,  to  navi 
ration,  and  even  to  mining.*'  The  negro  race  arc  fond  of 
hunting ;  all  nre  devoted  to  games  of  hazard,  and  in  Java, 
cock-fighting  is  a  favourite  amusement.  They  are  fond  of 
dancing  ;  their  dances  being  grave,  stately,  and  slow  :  their 
music  Is  not  destitute  of  melody.  Polygamy  nnd  eoneuhd 
nage  are  common  among  the  higher  ranks  In  the  more  r  1  v- 
ilized  state*.  Chostitv  ia  variously  appreciated  ;  but  wom- 
en are  never  immured,  and  are  even  eligible  to  govern  in 
elective  monarchies  as  Celebes.  Slavery  exlatt  every- 
where except  in  Java.  The  Inhab.  of  the  arehtp.  are  cloth 
ed  in  cotton,  mostly  woven  by  themselves:  silk  they  never 
wore  generally,  nor  was  the  silkworm  ever  cultivated  by 
them;  their  loom  they  have  derived  from  the  Hindoo*. 
Thev  know  how  to  work  many  of  the  most  useful  metahs, 
as  Iron,  tin.  and  gold.  Borne  of  their  musical  Instruments 
are  made  of  a  kind  of  bell-metal,  which  the?  east  them- 
selves; and  they  sometimes  use  a  metallic  coinage.  Iron, 
however.  Is  but  little  used  for  tools  and  Implements  of  agri- 
culture: their  cutlery  i*  wretched,  from  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge how  to  temper  it ;  and  they  are  nnable  tn  make  a  l«ctr. 
for  a  musket.  They  carve  kris  handle*,  nnd  make  betH 
bore*  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  build  vets. la  even  to 
40  or  SO  tons  burden ;  but  their  smaller  ones  are  better,  safer, 
and  swifter.  They  manufacture  ba'aehanp,  a  kind  of  flsh- 
sauce.  both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation !  suit 
they  obtain  by  the  usual  means  of  evaporation,  and  saltpetre 
bv  boiling  the  soil  of  cares  which  bats  nnd  birds  frequent. 
The  manuf.  of  glass  is  unknown  :  but  they  attempt  that  of 
cunnowder;  the  great  request,  however.  In  which  they 
hold  that  of  Europe,  prove*  the  Inferiority  of  their  own.  Is 
war,  the  flower  of  their  land-force*  alwav*  consists  of  in- 
fantry ;  but  their  naval  strength  is  the  more  formldabl*} : 
their  warfare  has  always  been  confined  to  predatory  de 
scents  on  adjacent  Islands.  Every  description  of  govern- 
ment I*  to  be  met  with  in  this  archip.  from  unlimited  free- 
•i  a  savage  a'nte,  t.  :>•■■■ 
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mv\I  AtA  religion*  authority  are  In  rwr  ewe  kept  distlnf  t. 
Tin-  public  revenues  arc  usually  derived  from  the  three 
sources  of  taxes  on  land,  ■  poll-tax,  nnd  taxes  on  ankles 
consumed  or  Imported  ;  m  Java  there  is  a  tax  on  ftshrnr*. 
Panning  the  revenues  li  a  common  practice,  and  it  i*  com- 
mon tn  many  states  for  the  prince  or  chief  to  reward  hit 
ooWr*  by  assigning  to  them,  instead  of  paying  them  di- 
rectly, a  certain  extent  of  land,  or  the  amount  of  tire  value 
of  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  cultivator*.  The  prf- 
tailinc  religion  is  Mohammedan,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  arclnp.  in  the  13th.  and  continued  to  spread  till  the  end 
af  the  16th  century.  Chriniantty  prevail*  only  In  the  Phll- 
Ippuic*  and  the  Bpke  tel.  The  Mohammedan  law*  are 
tix»r  chiefly  in  force  in  the  civilized  parts,  and  arc  closely 
adhered  to  anmetlmea ;  but  the  taik  of  avengtiig  nf  private 
Injuries  mostly  passe*  Into  private  hands.  The  lex  laltonit 
Is  very  popular,  though  almost  all  punishments  may  be 
cmiijaxiixlcd  it  alleviated  l.y  paving  tin  port)  IlkJnN  Mi 
friend*,  or  the  ciecutkmer:  stabbing  by  the  krts  is  the  must 
usual  mode  of  capital  punishment. 

Trade  in  the  archipelago  is  esteemed  a  most  honourable 
employment,  and  even  isivcrelgn*  personally  engage  in  it. 
Java,  Buinnira,  and  Celebes  are  the  chief  sent*  of  trade  : 
40  vessels  go  annually  to  the  N.  coast  of 
i  into  the  rest  of  the  archipelago, 


of  all.  yet  not  of  ISO  years'  standing.  The  exports  to 
China  are  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  nnd  nutmeg*,  scented 
wvsid*,  ebony,  ivory,  horns,  hides,  tortoise-shell,  sharks' 
fins,  edible  Wrds'-nests,  gold  dust,  benxokn,  camphor,  betel, 
trax.  wool,  tripang.  and  Kuropean  woollens  and  cottons. 
The  trade  With  India  i*  believed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  have 
eommetired  at  the  beginning  nf  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  s?ra,  and  Is  now  very  extensive,  the  value  of  the 
snivels  from  the  archipelago  into  Calcutta  only,  In  1837-38, 
having  amounted  to  £543, ?Q0  :  these  imports  consist  prtnei- 
aally  of  pepper,  tin,  betel-nut,  Ane  woods,  gold  and  silver, 
dsniar,  spices,  fce.  The  exports  to  Europe  and  America 
have  very  greatly  increased  within  these  few  years  ;  princfr 
Tthe  wonderfully  extended  growth  of 
«.  in  Java  (which  see).  But,  exelu- 
great  staples,  Java  send*  rice  to  the  other 
islands,  to  the  Cape  of  flood  Hope,  and  even  to  Europe ; 
sago  Is  sent  to  Europe,  China,  and  Bengal ;  cotton  is  pro- 
dsKt.t  principally  in  the  great  south  chain  of  the  first  and 
■emrid  divisions,  but  little,  however,  is  sent  beyond  the 
arr!n|irlago.  The  chief  imports  are  black  tea,  coarse  porce- 
lain, wrosvght  Iron,  cottons  and  silks,  brass  and  tntenngue 
wnrr,  paper,  bonks,  shoes,  fans,  umbrella*,  paint,  and  toys, 
from  I  'hma  ;  s&lt.  tobacco,  blue  cotton  cloth*  and  chintzes, 
fmm  India.  Chintzes  dyed  red,  green,  nnd  other  bright  col- 
•urs,  and  especially  in  pattern*  of  running  jtowtrt,  arc  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  llie  native*.    Manchester  and  G Ins- 


tated wares,  raw  and  wrought  silk*,  and 
are  also  in  great  request  These 
rant  of  arithmetic,  and.  excepting  In  Java,  1000  Is  the  hi 
est  number  they  have  any  term  to  express.  Interest  on 
money  lent  1«  very  high  ;  Mils  of  exchange  are  unknown: 
and  women  are  almost  solely  the  merchants,  brokers,  and 
'■  j  changer*.  (Par  other  particulars  see  jtrtielet  on  the 
It/amdt,  and  the  learned  and  excellent  History  of 
Ca>  Indian  Jlrthiptlaga,  by  John  Crawford,  Esq.,  K.R.rt.,  3 
vol*.  8vo,  p+jitim.) 
A  i:  i  i B  -  f  H  A  0  BE  a  town  of*  France,  dep.  An  be,  cap. 

on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  the  point  where  it  be- 
i  to  become  navigable,  and  where  It  i«  crowed  by  the  high 
"  from  Trove*  to  Rheims.   Pop.  2752.   There  ore  no 
worth  nottee.    It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
caps,  an  establishment  for  *pinnlng  cotton, 
,  and  la  the  entrepot  of  the  iron  of  the  valley 
•f  the  Anbe,  and  of  the  wire  and  wood  work  of  the  Vosge*. 
Th:*  town  suffered  severely  during  the  campnlfn  of  1614. 

Mn.  who  displayed  equal  skill  and 
pmnt,  w  ith  a  very  Inferior  force,  oi 
ii<  .h.n«  ..f  tin  nl'if.!  anm 

ARCO,  or  ARCH,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  with  a  castle,  on 
die  8srea,  7  m.  W.  Roreredo.   Pop.  9000. 

ARCOLE,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  A I  porn,  15 
a>  EJI.E-  Verona.  A  series  of  mnguinary  engagement* 
ssr.it  place  here  on  the  15th.  16th,  and  17th  of  November, 
IHR.  between  the  Atxstriana  and  the  French  under  Napo- 
lawt.  when  the 

ARCOB  DE  LA  PRONTERA,  a  town  of 
sat     ..„  ,„.-  <;..arfaltMt  M  m  Us  E.  Cadi*.    Pop.  m.ooo. 
•  *  situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  and  i*  of  difficult 
•tree*  im  paved,  and  ill  adapted  for  foot  passengers.    It  has 
ssro  parish  c  burr  he*,  and  some  convents  for  both 
The  treat  altar  of  the  ehnrch  of  Sontn  Maria  is 
af.   Trie  country  in  the  vicinity  is  mountamou 


ARDECHE. 

ARCOT,  a  marlt  district  of  Hlndostan,  pro  v.  Camatie, 
presid.  Madra*,  divided  into  two  sub-district*  or  rollectoratea, 
comprising  the  whole  country  from  Coleroon  river  on  the 
8.  to  the  frontier  of  the  Neilore  district  cm  the  V  and  E.  of 
Cuddnpah,  Mysore,  and  Balem,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chingleput  district  lying  round  Madras.  The  district*  are 
divided  by  the  Pnlaur  river.  That  to  the  N.  comprise*  an 
area  of  8200  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  506.83)  ;  and  that  to  the 
B.  an  area  of  4500  fq.  m.,  and  n  pop.  of  550,230.  Near  the 
sea  the  country  I*  low  and  well  cultivated  ;  but  farther  in- 
land it  Is  hilly,  with  extensive  tract*  nf  jungle.  Agriculture 
i*  the  great  business  of  Uie  natives  ;  and  this  depend*  very 


ttr.) 

Insignificant  village  of  Ireland,  eo.  I.otig- 
i  is  very  ancient ;  and  It  was  the  see  of  a 
In  16H5  to  the  bishopric  of  Kilmore,  but 
s  latter  in  1741,  when  it  was  united  to  the 


much  an  irrigation,  to  assist  in  which  mi 
nrtlfkial  channels,  and  dam*  have  been  constructed.  The 
country  Is  held  under  the  ryotwar  system  (see  India.)  The 
revenue  of  the  N.  division  amounted  In  1835-36  to  £237,718, 
and  that  of  the  8.  division  to  £340.067.  The  trade  in  piece 
goods  has  been  well-nigh  annihilated  by  the  Introduction  of 
the  cheaper  cottons  of  ('reel  Britain  ;  but  cotton  •ttirts  still 
continue  to  be  manufactured  at  Pulkat  and  irrycum.  and 
there  Is  an  extensive  Iron  foundry  at  Porto  Novo,  (.tfru/ra* 
.llmanae  for  1838,  part  IL,  p.  17,  4tc.) 

A«cot,  a  city  or  Hlndostan,  the  Mohammedan  cap.  of 
the  Carnatlc.  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Pnlaur.  68  m.  W.8.W 
Madras,  lat.  UP  54*  N.,  long.  7S°  9?  E.  It  is  well  bnilt,  is 
enclosed  by  wall*,  and  contain*  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
the  nabob*  of  Areot.  The  population  consists  principnllv 
of  Mohammedans  who  *peak  the  Decanny  dialect,  which 
we  call  Hindostanl.  It  has  a  handsome  Mohammedan 
mosque,  with  some  other  Mohammedan  religious  edifice*. 
The  citadel,  formerly  of  large  extent  and  considerable 
strength.  Is  now  quite  In  rums.  Its  principal  defences  having 
been  blown  up;  but  the  rampart  next  the  river,  a*  it  pro- 
tects the  town  from  Inundation,  is  kept  In  good  repair.  Ar 
cot  la  very  ancient,  nnd  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
It  came  definitively  Into  our  possession  in  1801.  {Hamii- 
ton'*  K.  I.  Gmttttttr.) 

ARMAGH,  an 
lord.  The  church  I 
bl«bopric,  united  in 

separated  from  the  latter  in  1741,  when  it  was  united  to  the 
archbishopric  oi*Tuam. 

ARDEBYL.  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  AzerMjan.  38  m.  W. 
from  the  Caspian  *ea,  between  nnd  which  there  is  a  chain 
of  pretty  high  mountain*,  near  the  edge  of  an  extensive  nnd 
elevated  plain.  Int.  38°  15'  N .,  long.  48°  32T  E.  Pop.  said  by 
Mr.  Praser  to  amount  to  51*3  or  rVsl  families,  or  front  30U0  to 
3000  individual*.  Houses  mean  and  small,  built  of  mud  or 
sun  burnt  bricks,  with  flat  roofs  like  those  of  the  poonM 
villages.  It  i*  surrounded  by  a  ruinous  mud  wall ;  but  the 
fort  I*  a  regular  square,  with  bastions,  a  ditch,  glacis,  and 
drawbridge  in  the  European  style.  The  place  I*  remarka- 
ble for  its  containing  the  tomb*  of  Bhcikh  Buflu,  the  founder 
of  the  Bufflte  dynasty  of  Persian  prince*  and  of  a  religious 
sect,  and  of  some  of  his  descendants.  It  is  a  good  deal  re- 
sorted to  by  pilgrims,  but  fat  now  falling  into  decay.  A  fine 
library  formerly  lielonged  to  Ardebyl ;  but  it  was  carried  to 
Petersburg  on  the  town  being  taken  by  the  Russians,  by 
whom,  however,  it  was  restored  to  the  Persian*.  ( Fraier't 
Travel*  on  the  shorn  of  the  Cetpian  Sea,  p.  206 ;  Journal 
of  At  OtofrankieoJ  .SociVfy,  111.,  p.  37.) 

ARDECHE,  a  dep.  of  France,  lytng  lengthwise  along  the 
W.  aide  of  uie  Rhone,  by  which  it  1*  separated  fmm  the 
Drome,  having  S.  the  Gard,  W.  the  Loccre  and  Haute  Loire, 
and  N.  the  Loire.  Area,  539.000  heel.  Pop.  353,752.  With 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  along  the  Rhone,  most  part 
of  the  surface  I*  occupied  by  hill*  and  mountain*  lielonging 
to  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes :  mount  Mezen,  on  Its  W.  fron- 
tier, the  highest  In  the  dep..  rises  to  the  height  of  1774  tobes 
(5770  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  of  the 
smaller  hill,  are  of  volcanic  origin.  The  cultivable  anil  H 
estimated  at  about  129.000;  meadows,  44.000;  vineyard*. 
27.000;  forests.  08.000  •  mountains,  heaths,  148.000; 
and  cultnm  iipfrori  63,000  hect.  Beside*  the  Rhone,  the 
dep.  Is  watered  by  the  Ardeche.  whence  It  derive*  its  name, 
the  Ericux,  Doox,  Ac. ;  and  fc  has  to  boast  of  the  source  of 
the  Loire,  which  rises  about  IB  to.  W.  Privaa.  There  are 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  fcc.  The  produce  of 
corn  Is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhnbitarta, 
the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  potatoes  and  chestnuts,  nf 
which  last  the  forest*  produce  immense  quantities.  Valkra 
cultivated  with  the  plough  ;  hills  generally  with  the  spade. 
The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  industrious,  as  is  evincid 
by  their  careful  *  nuM1"1™'  ed"*  ith  ^  ''"tT 

if  the1  latt'eTls'an  oldee'l'* nr?ca7  anent'ionTt»««  ^ 


culture  of  the  la 

wine*  of  Limonv.  St.  Joseph,  Comas,  BL  Persy,  *c  , 
ularly  the  last  mentioned,  are  highly  esteemed  in  foretfTi 
countries,  as  well  as  In  France.  The  raising  of  the  silk 
worm  and  the  production  of  silk  Is  also  a  most  Import*:  t 
object  In  the  economy  of  the  dep.  Tho  culture  of  the  olltsj 
-  aad  the  only  oil  I 
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,  great  numbers  of  mi  hogs  i 
"trnish 


exported ;  and  the 
y  furnish  annually  about  410,000 
kilogs.  wool.  Manufacturing  industry  is  prosecuted  with 
much  spirit  and  success.  The  dep.,  which  from  180H  to 
IBM  produced  al  an  average  732,000  kilogs.  n  year  oi'  co- 
coons worth  3,196,000  fr.,  produced,  in  ItfcW.  310,000  kilogs. 
raw  silk,  worth  about  16,000,000  |>,  and  had  at  Uie  same 
time  J Hi  e«tahlishmenl*  lor  spinning,  orgnnzining,  &<  .  tikis 
silk,  by  which  its  value  was  raited  to  33,344,356  fr. !  and  since 
then  there  h  it  been  a  considerable  increase.  The  paper 
produced  at  Aunonay  and  other  places  rank*  among  the 
very  best  In  Europe.  The  manufacture  is  not.  however, 
very  extensive,  employing  ouly  about  400  work  people,  and 
fumi-hing  313.500  reams  a  year.  Latterly,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  particularly  of  goat  skins  for  gloves,  has  become  a 
considerable  business.  Then  are  also  fabrics  of  coarse 
straw  hats ;  eslablishments  lor  spinning 


w  ith  iron- works,  forges,  etc.  The  dep.  returns  four 
rs  to  the  1'h.  of  Dep.  Consult,  in  1H37.  1057.  Total 
public  revenue  in  1831  very  near  5,000.000  Ir.  Principal 
towns.  Privas  the  cap„  Annonay,  Aubcnas  aw. 

ARDEF,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth,  prov.  Lcin- 
ster,  on  the  Dec,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Alherdee, 
"Town  on  the  Dee,"  36  m.  N.N.VV.  Dublin.  A  sUong  cas- 
tle, now  tilted  up  as  a  courthouse,  built  here  by  one  of  the 
early  English  settlers,  long  rendered  it  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  burned  by  Edward 
Bruce  during  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  1315,  and  again  by 
O'Ncll,  during  the  wars  ia  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1C41, 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Sir  Pbclitn  O'Ncil.  Afterward 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  army  of  James  II.  while  retiring  before  thai  of 
William  III.  previously  to  the  battle  of  the  Boync.  Pop.  in 
1831,  35c«  ;  in  1831,  3975,  being  about  id*  of  that  of  the  en- 
lire  parish,  which  in  1834  contained  6151  mh  .1...  of  whom 
458  were  of  the  Episcopal  church,  45  Protestant  diss.,  and 
holies.  The  town,  which  stands  in  a  fertile 
of  a  main  street,  having  several  lanes 
It;  the  dwellings,  with  Ihe  exception  of 
some  good  houses,  are  mostly  miserable  cabin*.  The 
church,  built  in  the  enrly  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  ori- 
ginally forming  part  of  an  Augustine  monastery,  i*  a  plain 
structure  in  good  repair:  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a 
new  and  spacious  edifice.  There  ore  schools  for  both  sexes, 
under  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith  ;  a  savings'  bank, 
and  a  dispensary.  In  the  centre  of  tue  tow  n  is  another  an- 
cient castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  near  the 
entrance  is  a  large  artificial  mound,  called  the  Castle  Guard. 
It  was  incor|H)ratml  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  and  received  additional  privileges  from  subse- 
quent iiMKiarch*.  Its  ruling  charter  is  that  of  11  ill  Anne, 
under  which  il  consists  of  a  portreeve,  33  burgesses,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  freemen ;  the  municipal  government  j 
being  vested  in  the  portreeve,  six  burgc<*cs  and  six  freemen, 
who  hold  office  for  life.   The  corporotion  returned  two  m. 


to  the  Irish  pari.,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a  revenue  of  about 
JC135  per  annum.  The  local  courts  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use ;  general  session*  of  the  |ieaco  arc  held  in  January  and 
June,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday :  port  of  the  an- 
cient castle  is  used  as  a  bridewell.  The  manufacture  of 
mall  II  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  64,483  bushels 
having  prod  duty  in  1836:  there  arc  also  flour  and  meal 
mills;  turf  is  brought  from  a  bog,  about  two  miles  distant  by 
the  river  Dec,  which  is  here  navigable  for  boats.  A  mar- 
ket-place for  corn  was  built  in  1710,  and  shambles  in  1706,  in 
which  a  well-stocked  market  is  held  every  Tuesday.  Fairs, 
principally  for  live  stock,  are  held  m  a  large,  enclosed  area 

Jrovtded  by  the  corporoiksa,  on  1st  Marcli,  10th  April,  6Ut 
une,  July.  30th  August,  23d  October,  and  17th  Decem- 
ber ;  that  of  October  Is  principally  for  sheep.  The  right  of 
tolls,  which  was  for  some  time  matter  of  dispute  and  turbu- 
lence, has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  corporation.  The 
post  office  revenue  amounted  in  1830  to  £317.  and  in  1836  to 
£546 ;  a  daily  mail  car  from  Droghcda  to  I^oulh 
through  Ardee,  carry  ing  at  an  overage  two  passeiigci 
trip.    (Haiiroad  Hrfort ;  Priv.  In/or.) 

ARDEL  \  Y  a  prov.  of  Persia,  forming  the  E.  division  of 
Kurdistan.  It  extends  300  m.  in  length,  from  the  stream 
Sharook  to  the  Turkish  district  of  Bohaub,  and  1*  nearly  160 
ia.  in  breadth.  From  the  Sharook  to  Senna,  cap.  prov.,  in 
1st.  35°  131  N..  long.  40°  E.,  the  surface  present*  successive 
dusters  of  hills,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on  each  other,  on  ex- 
tensive table  lands,  covered  with  huts  and  the  flock*  of 
tribes  passing  the  summer  months  here,  and  migrating  in 
winter  towards  Bagdad.  The  soil  is  good,  and  will  yield 
abundance  of  wheat  and  barley  :  but  the  Kurds,  who  pre- 
fer a  postural  life,  content  themselves  with  raising  only  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  Tobacco  Is 
cultivated  in  small  quantities ;  and  the  extensive  forests  of 
oak  on  the  mountain*  W.  of  Henna  afford  abundance  of 
timber  and  gall  nuts.  The  former  is  floated  down  the  Zab 
•44 
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nl^^hnblfA! 
robust,  brave,  temperate,  and  living  to  a  great  age  ;  WJ 
are  overse  from  set: led  habits;  war  and  rapine  ore  their  de- 
light; and  they  scarce  consider  murder  and  parricide  as 
crimes !  They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  are  proud 
of  their  descent,  which  thoy  trace  back  to  the  must  distant 
cpoc  lis.  Borne  of  their  chiefs  have  great  power.  ( A'taartra 
I'trtia,  p.  143.) 

ARDENNES,  a  dep.  in  the  N.  of  France,  having  X.  Bel 
giuiu,  E.  dep.  Meuse,  S.  dep.  Murne,  and  W.  dep.  Aisne. 
Area,  517,385  beet.  Pop.  306,861 .  It  derives  its  name  Irutn 
the  old  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  occupies  its  N.  diviMuo. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  mountainous  ridge,  a 
ramification  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges  by  which  il  is  trav- 
ersed from  S.E.  to  N.W.  Principal  rivers  Mcuw>  and 
Alsr.c,  connected  by  means  of  the  canal  of  the  Ardennes? 
and  the  Bar.  Boil  of  very  dirfereul  degrees  of  fertility. 
The  N.  Is  interspersed  with  mountains  or  high  hills  cov- 
ered with  forests  and  heaths  and  some  plains  iu  the  B.W. 
district  are  naked,  arid,  and  barren.  But  it  has  some  large; 
and  fruitful  volleys,  particularly  that  of  the  Aisiic,  one  of 
the  best  com  countries  in  France.  The  extent  of  iu  princt 
pnl  divisions  Is  set  down  as  follows  in  the  official  tables, 
viz..  .  ul livable  lands,  314,000;  meadows,  48,000;  forests, 
05.000;  and  heaths,  Aw:.,  11,000  heel  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently made  much  progress),  and  mure  corn  is  now  produced 
liian  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Ihe  inhabitants. 
The  crop  of  1831  was  estimated  al  about  570,000  hecu, 
while  that  of  1833  was  estimated  at  912JXX).  Borne  inferior 
wine  is  made  in  the  B.  districts.  There  are  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  there  being  among  the  latter, 
which  are  celebrated  for  their  mutton,  several  of  the  loug- 
wooled  and  merino  breeds.  Average  annual  produce  of 
wool,  560,000  kilogs.  This  dep.  is  distinguished  by  it*  i nines 
and  manufacture*.  Among  the  former  are  those  of  iron, 
lead,  calamine,  etc.,  with  quarries  of  slate  and  marble,  the 
former  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the  N.  of  France  ; 
cool  is  also  found,  but  il  ia  not  worked,  at  least  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  annual  produce  of  iron  is  < 
at  Reave  4.500,000  kilo**,  bar,  and  above  700,000  kllo_ 
Charleville  produces  annually  above  3.000.000  kilogs.  i 
the  copper  works  furui-h  above  180,000  kilogs.  sheet  copper, 
with  above  110,000  kihsj*.  brass  w  ire  fur  pins,  clock-work, 
4tc.,  and  copper  for  caldrons  and  boilers.  Above  6000  indi- 
viduals ore  employed  in  the  nrroudisscmcnt  of  Mczieres  in 
tile  nail  trade,  and  600  in  the  manufacture  of  ironmongery 
goods.  Immense  quantities  of  slates  are  quarried  at  Fuin.iy, 
re  pin,  Bt.  Bnroabe,  4lc.  Fabrics  of  superior  earthenware, 
glass,  while  lead,  tanneries,  ate.,  are  met  with  nt  Mnnthcrme 
and  other  places.  There  an:  also  numerous  establishment* 
for  the  spinning  of  wool ;  and  various  branches  of  the  wool* 
len  manufacture  are  extensively  carried  on  at  Sedan.  Bethel, 
etc.  The  great  manufactory  of  fire-arms  on  account  of  gov- 
ernment, carried  on  at  Charleville,  has  been  transferred  to 
Fellri  and  Chatelleraull.  Besides  furnishing  timber  and 
other  products  for  exportation  to  the  contiguous  depts.  and 
Belgium,  the  forests  are  the  great  source  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  n lines,  limber  being  the  fuel  used  in  the  mm  and 
copper  works.  The  dep.  returns  four  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Den. 
Const  in  1837,  1332.  Public  revenue  in  1831,  8,075,K"<i)  Ir. 
Principal  towns  Mezieres,  Sedan, Charleville,  Bethel,  Givot, 
etc.  (Hugo,  France  1  lUomqur,  art.  .irdtn,  ■ ;  nnd  OJfi 
tial  Tab/it.) 

ARDES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de-Dome,  cap.  cant-, 
on  a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Allier,  10  m.  8.W.,  Is 
soire.    Pop.  1830. 

ARDGLASS,  a  mark,  tow-n  of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  prow. 
Ulster,  on  the  sou  const,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  St.  John's  Point, 
between  Dundrum  boy  and  the  entrance  of  Sirangford 
lough,  68  m.  N.N.E.  Dublin.  Il  was  formerly  of  such  com- 
mercial Importance  that  a  mercantile  company  from  I.  u 

settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.,  and  in  that  of  lien.  VI. 
its  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  port  to  the  N.  of  Dngheda. 
It  was  also  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  appear*  fr.  in 
ihe  gallant  stand  made  In  it  by  Simon  Jordan,  ni  die  rb>*e 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  it  successfully 
during  a  siege  of  three  years  ngaiiK  the  em  I  of  Tyrone  ; 
bur  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  its  exclusive 
cinl  privileges  having  been  purchased  up  by  ihe  Crown,  i 
transferred  to  Newry  and  Belfast,  lis  trade  declined,  inso- 
much that  it  has  been  for  many  years  merely  a  fishing  station 
and  watering- place*ond  the  port  for  embarkation  to  a  few 
(Kisscngers  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Pop.  in  1834,  16\Ss  of  w  hum 
661  were  of  the  E.  church.  29  Pmt.  dis.,  and  938  R.  l  ath. 
It  stands  on  the  side  of  an  elevated  tract  of  lai  d  overlooking 
the  sea,  hetwei  n  two  remarkable  lolls.  The  lat<  proprietor 
expended  a  considerable  sum  in  buildings  suited  to  make  It 
a  fashionable  bathing-place.  It  now  consists  of  a  long,  semi- 
circular street,  with  lanes  branching  from  it ,  a  range,  calle*. 
the  Crescent,  overlooking  the  bay,  and  several  ietached 
The  pa.  church  and  K.  Cath.  chapel  are  neat 
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the  foundation  of  Kraxmus  Hinith, 
buys  aad  eighty  girls ;  there  are  also  *r vwal 
oritur  srbuuls,  la  which  about  100  pupils  are  Instructed. 
Toe  cxsiie,  now  the  occasional  residence  of  the  proprtcua-, 
of  a  range  of  wry  atoctont  buildings,  su^aed  lo 
«a  stores  lor  mtirhatiaaeii,  converted  into  a  eaAtclla- 
i  of  three  stork*.  A  manorial  court  holds  pleas 
;  of  £100,  The  harbour  has  also  been  much 
It  conetotoof  «B  inner  cove,  capable  of  aduutuiu; 
t  of  100  tuna,  but  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  of  a  larf  e 
r,  wblch.  having  been  still  farther  enlarged  by 

•  pier,  imagine  300  feel  into  deep  water,  admits  vessels  of' 
400  tons  at  any  lime  of  tide ;  it  has  a  lighthouse  at  Its  n 

A  constabulary  fare*  and  coast  guard  ore  mn In- 
here. There  are  no  manufactures :  iki  trade  is  con- 
to  that  of  gram,  of  winch  eoaatdcrsbJe  quantities  are 
lis  low  state  in  Uiesu  respects  ■  Indicated  by  its 
,  which.  In  1830.  was  but  £90,  and  in  ltUrt 
In  iu  cuinmcrr  ioJ  arrangements  il  is  run 
a  creek  or  dependency  of  Ktllough.  with  which 
pun  it*  custom  duties  are  consolidated.  (.Set  KiLLoirurs.) 
The  fishery  ■  «*•  shssost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  work 
log  classes ;  thai  of  herrings  using  most  followed.  During 
the  season,  which  continues  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  close  of  August,  vessels  assemble  here,  not  only  from 
the  ashing  pom  on  the  C  coast  of  Ireland,  but  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  aed  Cornwall.  In  1KM  aliout  300  vessels  were  col 
,of  which  a  third  were  Manx,  a  third  English  frotn 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  remainder  Irish.  Besides 
kinds  of  round  and  Hal  fish  are  abundant ; 
tost  rfcsj  mi  not  so  much  sought  for.  The  fishermen,  as  a 
bud),  at*  ardrriy.  well  conducted,  willing  to  work,  and  nol 
ass**  adsltcled  to  the  use  uf  ardent  spirits  than  most  others 
of  gar  same  grade.  When  doubled  by  nge  or  accident,  tiiev 
am  pncripally  supported  by  their  « -hildn  .  and  inr,„i*.  Ii 
1,  that  though  the  takes  of  Ash  are  frequently 
I  the  quantity  brought  in  for  sale  never  exceeds 
1  (.FlsktrtHr^rt ;  /Vie.  In/or.) 
ARDJA,  a  town  isf  Turkey  in  Asia,  oa  the  left  bank  of 
he  Euphrates,  45  m.  N.W.  Huuorsh. 

ARDN  AMCRCHA.N  POINT,  a  promontory  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland.  Argj  Icslnre.  being  the  most  westerly  point 

•  Has  saasaland  of  Ureal  Britain,  lai.  5flP  46'  N.,  long.  tP  K 
V  W. 

ARDN  \REE,  a  mariL  town  of  Ireland,  co.  8ligo,  pmv. 
Oramsimht,  160)  m.  WJi.W.  Dublm,  on  the  Mot,  a  bridge 
•mm  which  nver  conaecu  M  with  the  biwo  of  Ballina.  It 
ksjsag.  therefore,  to  reality  a  suburb  uf  the  latter,  the  parti 
jalars  rHstnre  to  it  will  be  found  under  Baluna. 

ARDOCH.  a  TtUage  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  pa.  Muthll.  H 
m.  N.  Dumb! see,  remarkable  for  having  la  lis  vicinity  one 
<t  the  heat  prraerved  Roman  stations  or  forts  in  the  empire. 
It  k*  an  oblong.  430  feet  by  375  within  the  lines'.  On  Ihe  YV. 
skae  M  to  srfessed  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  nver  Knntg.  on 
the  B.  by  a  deep  morass  and  two  ditches,  and  no  the  ojbet 
shoes,  where  il  is  most  eiposcd,  by  on  fewer  than  five  parallel 
ditches  and  six  ramparts.  On  the  B.  side  Ihe  ditches  have 
been  partially  destroyed  la  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  the 
W.  svde  has  been  injured  by  carrying  (unnecrwnil) )  Hie 
i  burling  through  CnefT  to  the  Highlands 
pan  of  the  works ;  but  it  Is  now  luckily  hiclusad 
fleeted  from  farther  depredaimn.  The  pratucium, 
to  wall  ptauvad,  toaamjare,  00  feet  la  the  side,  but 
X  at  aot  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  station.  Near  this 
tncig  fort  ore  three  camps  of  different  aaagnltaass,  one  8800 
by  I5»30  feet,  estimated  to  accommodate  23.000  men;  an 
Cher.  1910  by  1340  feet  accommodating  14000  men ;  and 
,  1060  by  900  feet,  accurriuiodating  4000 
a  to  known  as  to  Ihe  period  when,  or 
by  whom,  thai  station  and  camps  were  coo 
at  they  are  generally  supplied  to  have  been  the 
of  Agncola  A  iiule  to  the  YV.  of  Ardoch  a  cairn  tor 
"  lt*2  feet  In  height;  l.ul  il  >  BOfj  Mash  da 
oes  having  been  carrlrd  away  to  build 
( Ray't  Military  Anltqnitit* ;  Art*  Sto- 
!  mf  fcssffaad.  art.  MutML) 
A  RDOYE,  a  town  of  Belgium.  14  ni.H.8.W.  Bruges.  Pop. 

ARJJRA.  or  AYEM.  a  country  of  Africa,  formerly  Inde 
paradeat.  hat  sow  a  pro*,  of  Dahomey.  Ardra  ■  also  the 
name  af  the  capital  of  the  above  country,  sbout  40  m.  inland. 

ARDREtt,  a  small  bol  well-fonlfted  town  of  France,  dep. 
Pas  de  CsUm.  cap.  caoL.  9  m.  BJL  Calais.  Pop.  8150.  In 
the  vtctotty  of  thai  town  to  June.  1590,  was  held  the  fsmous 
ranting  between  Francis  l_  king  of  Frnnre.  nnd  llcnrv  VIII 
kinxr  of  Pssjfaas  The  pomp  and  magnificence  displayed  on 
sotrt  stdes.  during  eighteen  days  that  the  meeting  lasted,  ac 
roared  for  the  afore  of  rendezvous  the  nnme  of  the  Clomp 
tm  s*rea>  sf  sr.  The  tolerriew  bad  no  very  Important  poliu- 


ABDK*  WAN.  a  parish  and  sea-port  town  of  Scotland, 
in.  Ayr,  the  town  aatag  24  m.  VVJi.YV.  Glasgow,  SO  m.  B. 
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|  and  about  I  m.  N.W.  Saltcoats.  Pop.  of  parish  In 
1831, 3507 ;  of  Ardrassan,  at  present.  (IrOn;  from  1000  to  1100 
The  town  was  founded  by  the  late  Earl  of  Kgllnmun.  His 
lord-dilp's  intention  was  to  make  a  harbour  here  that  should 
be  accessible  at  all  limes  of  the  ude  ;  and  as  a  project  was, 
at  the  same  time,  set  ou  fool  for  bringing  a  canal  from  Ulas- 
guw  to  Ardnasmn,  It  was  supposed  that  ihe  Latter  would  be- 
come the  port  of  the  former,  and  that  the  circuitous  naviga- 
tion of  Uie  Clyde  would  be  avoided.  In  furtherance  of  till* 
design.  Lord  Eglintoun  expended  vast  sums  on  the  harbour 
and  u>wn.  The  harbour  is  partly  f.mned  by  a  small  Met, 
called  Horse  Isle,  which  shelters  it  on  Ihe  N.W..  and  by  a 
lengthened  circular  pier,  and  a  breakwater.  Within  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  latter,  there  are  90  feet  water  at  spring  ebbs, 
sh<*ling  gradually  to  15  feet,  where  the  pier  ecmuueocea. 
The  wet  docks  which  it  was  lotrnded  u>  construct  have  not 
been  proceeded  w  ith.  The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  and 
tuiignificcnl  plan  ;  there  Is  a  splendid  cstablisliment  of  ballis ; 
and  latterly,  the  place  has  been  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by 
visitors  In  the  bathing  season.  The  projected  canal  from 
Glasgow  to  Ardrussan  not  having  been  excavated  farther 
than  the  village  of  Jotinstone  in  Renfrewshire,  an  act  was 
obtained,  in  lbV7.  for  constructing  a  railway  uum  Johnstone 
to  Ardroxsan  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  only  com  Dieted  as  far 
as  Kilwinning.  There  con.  however,  be  little  doubt  that  a 
railway  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  carried  from  Glasgow 
to  Ardnasuui ;  and  when  tills  U  dune,  the  latter  will  become 
the  point  whence  lite  steam  packets  will  sail  for  Liver 
pool  and  Belfast.  The  shipping  of  coal  from  Ardrussan  has 
lately  increased  rapidly.  I  hiring  the  >ear  1KM  there  entered 
Uie  port  1963  vessclv  of  the  burden  of  10*1549  tons.  (ATra?  St% 
tutieoi  Att.  a/  Scotland,  art.  .'i  rti  rot  3  a  n  J  I'nt .  Informal  ion, ) 
AKEBO.  or  A  It  BON,  a  town  of  Benin,  on  the  rivei  sjf» 
mnsa.  (10  m.  from  its  mouth    Let.  5°  5tf  N.,  long.  Sf-  o  E. 

AREC1KE,  a  sea-port  town,  cap.  island  of  Lanrerois,  one 
of  ihe  Canaries,  on  lis  E.  coast,  lot.  90°  56"  N.,  long.  13"  36* 
W.  Pop.  2500.  The  harbour,  which  though  small  is  se- 
cure, is  formed  by  several  rocky  islets.  It  has  two  entrance*, 
the  ft.  bavmg  a  depth  of  I  J.  and  Uie  E  of  17)  feet  at  low 
w  ou  r,  w  kui  a  9  feet  rise  of  tide.  Both  entrances  are  defend- 
ed by  bomb  proof  forts.  The  lohab.  are  mostly  engaged  to 
Ihe  hshery  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  {Journal  lltag. 
Stvutn,  vi.,  p.  9h7.J 

ARIIN  AC,  co„  Mkh.  siluated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Hagi 
naw  bay,  and  contains  about  400  sq.  m.  Watered  hy  Rifle 
river  and  oilier  streams  flowing  Into  8agmaw  bay.  It  is  un 
organir.nl. 

ARENDAL,  a  sea  port  town  of  Norw  av,  on  the  Arendal. 
75  m.  N.E.  ClirUtiausand.  Iol  58°  iT  N,  lung.  rW  50/  25"  E. 
Pop.  1800.  It  Is  mostly  built  on  piles,  and  small  vessels 
reach  almost  all  parts  of  the  town  by  means  of  Ihe  canals  by 
which  II  is  Intersected.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  Ihe  op- 
posite i>land  of  Tromoc.  Tliere  are  Iron  mines  and  forges 
in  tho  vicinity  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron 
and  timber. 

AKENDOl'K.  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp,  5) 
m.  E.  by  8.  Tiirnliout.  Pop.  9500.  It  has  manufactures  of 
stockines  and  linens,  nr.d  distilleries. 

ARENI8  DE  MAR,  a  town  uf  Spain,  Catalonia.  96  m 
N.E.  Barcelona,  near  the  sea.  Pop.  5000.  It  b  nent  and 
clean,  has  a  fine  parish  church  ond  a  convent,  fabrics  of 
silk  and  cotton  stockings,  a  school  of  pilotage,  a  yanl  for  tin 
building  of  small  vessels,  and  anchor- forges.  The  women 
employ  themselves  In  making  lace. 

AREN8BURU.  a  sea-port  tow  n  of  European  Rnssla.gov. 
Livonia,  upilnl  of  tire  r>lnnd  of  Oe»e|,  in  ihe  Hallir.  at  the 
mouth  of  Uie  gulf  of  Riga,  being  situated  on  tho  B.  side  of 
the  Island,  lau  580  iy  N,  king.  99°  IT  45*  E.  Pop.  1MO0. 
Il  has  a  castle,  a  Rn~:an  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  pubis; 
school,  and  a  hospital.  The  water  to  Ihe  harbour  being 
shallow,  vesisrls  are  obliged  to  anchor  In  the  roads  st  a  con 
tideruhle  distance  from  town.  The  articles  of  export  con- 
sist of  corn,  timber,  butler,  cheese,  tallow  ,  hides,  mid  seal 
oil.   (flee  OasBL.) 

A  KEUCIPA,  a  city  of  8.  America,  rep.  Pent,  cap.  prov. 
same  name.  In  the  valley  of  Uiiilra,  on  the  Chile,  at  Uie 
foot  of  M.  Omnte,  7700  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea,  30  in. 
K.  from  the  Pacific,  ocean,  and  900  m  8.B.W.  0M0b>  Int. 
10D  30*  8.,  long.  73°  II'  W.  It  was  founded  by  order  of 
Pi/.arro.  In  1536.  The  houM-s,  though  low-,  on  nccouni  of 
the  prevalence  of  earthquakes,  are  strongly  built ;  ami  the 
cathedral,  a  bronte  fountain  in  Ihe  great  square,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Chile,  deserve  notice.  It  has  font  convents, 
a  college,  a  workhouse,  foe. ;  and  It  has,  or  had.  nourishing 
manufactures  of  gold  and  diver  cloths,  woollens,  ami  cottons. 
Its  environs,  notwithstanding  Uieir  elevation,  are  very  fruit- 
ful; and  by  means  of  Its  port  Motlendo,  and  of  Uie  road 
passing  Uirough  It  from  Lima  to  the  8„  it  Is  the  seal  of  a 
pretty  extensive  commerce.  It  is  very  subject  to  earth 
quakes,  from  several  of  which  It  has  sustained  great  Injury 
The  accounts  of  its  pop.  differ  very  widely ;  but  It  may  per 
haps  he  estimated  ot  about  35,000. 
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ARETHUSA. 

A  RETHU8  A,  a  famous  fountain  of  Sicily,  which  rise*  close 
to  the  sea,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Cicero  says  of  II,  In  hoc 
utruio  (OrtfgU)  ritrema  est  fans  nana  dnttit,  cm  somes 
.IrttAnsm  est,  inertdibili  magnitudine,  plenissimns 
iiutJtuctM  totns  sprrirttmr,  nitx  mnnit* ,.»■■  at  mote 
i  JisjunetuM  esset.   (In  Vtrr.,  lib.  iv„  $  53.) 

combined  to  give  an  enduring  celebrity  to  this 
It  wan  supposed  that  the  river  Alpheus,  which 
Hows  past  Olympia  in  Greece,  and  falts  into  the  Sicilian  sea, 
did  not  ternunate  its  course  there ;  but  that  it  continued  to 
dow  in  a  subterranean  channel,  preserving  the  purity  of  Its 
waters,  till  they  again  reappeared  In  the  fountain  Arethusa; 
and  in  proof  of  this  it  was  atnrmed  that  things  cast  into  the 
Alpheus  were  after  a  while  thrown  up  by  the  fountain ! 
Virgil  alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  he  says, 

StC  tlfci,  tu  fluctua  rulHrr  Ubrts  sicaaes, 
Uorn  uufi  Minn  hob  iD'«rauacsal  ui*Ud». 

Lclof.  I  ,  Its.  4,  i. 

and  it  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hut.  .Vat.,  lib.  II.,  %  3),  Sene- 
ca (Qiumi.  A*.,  lih,  ill.,  %  26),  and  other  ancient  authors. 
The  poetical  account  of  the  fountain  may  be  seen  In  Msff 
Met.,  lib.  v.,  I  in.  572. 

This  celebrated  spring  is  now  sadly  changed.  The  sea 
has  made  it*  way,  probably  by  the  agency  of  the  earth 
quakes  so  frequent  here,  into  the  fountain  ;  so  that,  Instead 
of  being  sweet,  the  water,  which  also  is  greatly  diminished 
la  quantity,  in  consequence  of  a  large  portion  rising  in  the 
sea,  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  wash- 
ing. Its  fish  have  disappeared  with  the  sacred  groves  and 
temples  that  adorned  its  banks ;  and  this  glory  of  ancient 
Syracuse  Is  now  degraded  into  a  sort  of  public  washing  tub 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  modem  city.  (S%vin*%trn*'i  Two 
WffflH,  IL,  p.  333,  to  edit. ;  Jiugkss's  TrmveU,  I.,  p.  41, 8vo 
edit) 

AREVALO,  a  town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Arels,  on 
the  Adujo,£>m.  N.N.E.  Avila.  Pop.  4300.  Besides  churches, 
it  has  two  hospitals  and  two  corn  markets. 
AREZZO  (an.  Arretimm)  a  city  of  Tuscany,  In  the  rich 
of  Chiana  (which  see),  31  m.  E.  by  N.  Sienna,  lat.  43P 


plaan 

18'i3">\long.i3P0'3ty'E:  Pop.  10.000.  It  Is  surrounded 
by  walls,  has  a  citadel,  but  la  neither  well  built  nor  well 
laid  out.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral. Its  finest  building,  U  I*gge,  containing  the 
house  and  theatre.  In  the  principal  square,  has  a  I 


cent  portico,  400  feet  in  length.  It  has  also  numerous 
churches,  convents,  and  four  hospitals.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuns  and  pins.  Petrarch  was  born 
here,  on  the  *JUh  July,  1304 ;  and  this  also  Is  the  native 
country  of  Vaaoari,  Bacchi,  and  of  Leondo  Bruin,  called 
Art  mi,  Redi,  dec. 

Arexso  is  very  ancient,  having  been  one  of  (he  principal 
states  of  Ktruria.  After  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
it  was  reckoned  a  post  of  great  importance  as  a  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaula.  It  waa  fa- 
mous for  its  terra  cotta  vases,  ranked  by  Pliny  with  those  of 
(Hist.  JVai,  lib.  xxxv..  <j  12.)  The 
i  of  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible.  It 
I  taken  by  assault  by  the  French  on  the  19th  of  October, 
I80O. 

ARGANIL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Belra,  21  m.  E. 
Colmbra.    Pop.  1700. 

ARGELET,  a  town  of  Franca,  dep.  Pyrenees  Orientates, 
14  m-  S.E.  Perpignan,  near  the  sea.   Pop.  1967. 

ARGENTAN,  a  town  of  France  dep.  Orne,  cap.  nrrond., 
on  the  river  of  that  name.  22  m.  V  by  VV.  Alencon.  Pop. 
5772.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of 
•  large  and  fertile  plain.  The  walls  by  which  it  waa  for- 
merly surrounded  have  been  demolished,  and  Its  ramparts 
converted  Into  agreeable  promenades.  It  la  pretty  well  built, 
has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  lace  (called  point  £  jlUnfon),  tanner* 
ground*.  Jt£. 

ARGENT  AT  or  ARGENTAC.  a  town  of 
Carre ae,  cap.  cant  on  the  Dordognc.  Pop.  3U21 
mines  of  coal  and  lead  In  the  environs. 

ARGENTEU1L,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  et  Oise, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  13  m.  N.W.  Paris.  Pop.  4536. 
HeloUa  was  educated  in  a  nunnery  In  this  town ;  and  it 
was  to  the  same  place  that  the  retired.  In  1120,  after  the 
misfortune  of  Abelard,  before  she  became  abbew  of  Para- 
Ciet  There  is  here  a  hospital,  established  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul. 

ARGENTIERE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardeehe.  on 
the  Llgne,  20  m.  B.W.  Prlva*.  Pop.  3000.  It  derives  ilf 
name  from  mines  of  silver,  wrought  here  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  is  situated  on  a  rock  in  a  deep  valley,  has  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  and  is  ill  built  and  filthy.  It  has  filatures 
and  fabrics  of  silk. 

A RG ENTI N B.  t..  Genesee  co..  Mich.    Pop.  177. 

A  RGENTON  BUR  CREUBE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  In- 
dre.  can.  cant,  on  the  Creuse.  16  m.  8.8.  E.  Chateauroui. 
Pop  4319.    This  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 


ARQYLE. 

Creuse.  The  higher  and  more  ancient  part  contained  a 
vast  Gothic  castle,  dismantled  by  Louts  XI V.  and  of  which 
there  are  now  hardly  any  remains.  The  bleaching  grounds 
for  woollens  at  this  place  have  been  long  celebrated.  Ar 
genlon  was  called  Arquttomagns  by  the  Romans ;  and  med 
als,  and  other  remains  of  thot  Illustrious  people,  are  still 
lound  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

AKGENTRE'.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Die  et  Vilaine, 
cap.  cant.,  5  m.  8.8.E.  Vitre.    Pop.  2060. 

A RG ENTRE-SOUS-L  A  V  A  L,  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
Mayenne,  cap.  cant.,  6  m.  E.  l>aval.  Pop.  1702.  it  has 
valuable  tnartiie  quarriea 

AKGOS,  a  city  of  Greece  in  the  Morea,  in  antiquity  the 
cap.  of  Argolla,  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  and  one  of 
the  tniMt  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  eltins.  It  in 
situated  about  2  m.  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Argna 
(Jtngoiicus  Sinn  and  about  44  m.  N.W.  Nnpoli  di  Roma- 
nia lat.  37°  W  N.,  long.  22°  44  E.  Some  fragments  of  ins 
Cyclopean  walls,  and  vestiges  of  the  theatre,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  that  can  be  identified  below  the 
acropolis.  The  latter  stood  upon  a  pointed  rock  of  cinrid- 
erable  elevation,  and  great  natural  strength,  which  is  now 
surmounted  by  a  castle,  built  on  the  foundation*  of  the  an- 
cient citadel.  The  town  suffered  much  during  the 
lionnry  struggle  bc:weea  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  it  Is  : 
to  have  aince  rapidly  risen  from  it.-  ruins;  the  building*, 
however,  are  mean  and  poor.   Pop.  probably  3000. 

ARGOSTOLI.  n  sea  port  town,  cap.  island  of  Cephalgia, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  aame  name,  lat.  3H°  W 
40"  .V.  long.  20O 29*  15"  £.  p, from  4000 to  5000.  Situa- 
tion low  and  unhealthy,  and  the  houses  mostly  mean  and 
poor;  but  both  the  appearance  and  police  of  the  town,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  have  been  much  Improved  since  it  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  The  gulf  of  ArgostoJi 
Is  about  8  in.  In  depth  by  about  1}  or  2  m.  In  width,  and  haa 
In  most  parts  good  anchorage. 

ARGt'IN,  a  very  small  island.  In  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  W. 'coast  of  Africa,  about  54  Hi.  S.E.  from 
It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  water. 


■,  *  •  s  *  tan     o»»in     *  *  i      ru  *  '  »      t  ii  suiii    v    ^  •     »  nn*  ■  *         **  so 

>le  distance  from  cape  Blanco.  It  baa  been  the  scene  of 
lerous  shipwrecks,  among  others  of  that  of  the  French 


and  is  sup|*x«ed,  apparently  on  good  ground*,  by  IVAnville. 
Bougainville,  Rennell.  *e..  to  be  Identical  with  the  1 
Ceme,  where  Hanno  settled  a  colony  during  his 
voyage  of  discoverv.  In  modem  times  It  has  1 
sively  powwwed  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  French  ;  but 
has  been  abandoned  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
dangerous  bank  or  shoal  of  Arguin  extends  S.E.  n  consid- 
erable 
numel 

frigate  In  Me^luse. 

ARGUNSKOI.  a  town  and  fortress  of  Siberia,  on  the  Ar 
gun,  162  in.  from  its  mouth' 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  mailt,  co.  of  Scotland,  con 
sisting  partly  of  mainland  and  partly  of  islands,  of  which  tike 
principal  are  Inlay,  Mull,  nod  Jura,  hriwng  N.  Inverneae- 
shire,  E.  Perth  and  Dumbarton  shire'.  r>.  the  Irk-h  sea  and 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  W.  the  Atlantic.  It*  shore*  are  ex- 
tremely Irregular,  consisting  of  lengthened  pmmnnloriee 
and  deep  bays  and  inlets.  The  lota!  area  is 
2054.400  acres,  of  which  1.44fi,4O0  are 
608,000  islands.  The  rivers  are  unimportant ;  but  the  fresh- 
water lakes  in  the  mainland  and  islands  am  supposed  trt 
cover  51340  acre*.  Owing  to  its  deep  bays  and  gulfs,  the 
sea  coast  of  the  mainland  is  estimated  at  about  600  m.  A 
large  portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  heathy  moors,  nx>raas> 
e#,  rocks,  and  wild  rugged  mountains.  Ben  Cruaeban,  the 
most  elevated  of  the  latter,  rites  3670  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Woods  and  plantations  cover  from  35,000  to 
45.000  acres.  Lend,  copper,  nn<l  Iron  are  met  with,  and  coal 
Is  wrought  near  Camphrlton.  <<ood  marble  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Tiree,  and  several  other  places ;  and  the  slate  quar- 
ries of  Ensdale  and  Balachullsh  supply  a  large  portion  of 
the  demand  f<ir  Scotland.  Climate  mild  but  wet,  variable, 
and  boisterous.  The  entire  extent  of  the  amble  land  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  170,000  acres,  so  that  grazing  constitute* 
the  main  business  of  the  farmer.  Argyle  Is  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  ita  native  breed  of  black  rattle ;  they  are 
small,  hardy,  easily  fed,  and,  when  fattened  In  the  rich  pa* 
lures  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  or  England,  afford  the 
very  best  beef  that  it  brought  to  table.  The  stock  Is  est! 
mated  at  from  65,000  to  70,000,  furnishing  a  large  annual 
supply  for  exportation.  Sheep  farming  is  not  carried  on  so 
extensively  as  in  anme  other  Highland  counties;  but  latterly 
it  haa  been  a  good  deal  extended,  and  the  bleeds  of  sheep 
much  Improved.  Properly  in  a  few  hands.  Farms  of  all 
sixes,  extending  from  a  lew  acre*  to  many  square  miles.  Ia 
various  districts  the  practice  of  holding  land  in  partnership, 
or  what  Is  called  rmn-rig,  la  still  kept  up.  Under  this  sys- 
tem a  number  of  persons  take  a  farm  in  common,  each  be- 
ing bound  for  the  rent.  They  then  divide  the  arable  land 
into  small  contiguous  portions,  or  ridges,  as  equally — quan 
tlty  and  quality  taken  together— as  is  possible ;  the 
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i  only  for  a  aingle  aaaaaou  ! 
other  aorts  of  labour  mm  performed  in 
hill  IMU*UfO  lie 


and  if.  m  u  usually  the  case,  any 
I  b>  the  low  ground,  U  to  let  In  common.  In 
of  ih*  low  Highland  district*  occupied  In  thto  way.  tbe  I  a  ml 
foiisag  la  lb*  •bare  of  an  Individual  doe*  not  exceed  fn>m 
3  to  7  acre*,  and  thai,  perhaps,  to  divided  Into  some  doscii 
•a.  It  to  Deadlaas  to  enlarge  on  (he  perm 
of  lUto  mode  of  holding  land.  Where  It 
u  m  obvtous  there  can  be  nothing  like  Industry,  nor 
{(he  nam*  of  agriculture.  We  are,  there- 
,  glad  to  nave  to  aay  that,  though  Mill  much  ton  preva- 
,  It  to  rapidly  declining  both  In  ihto  and  other  Highland 
partly  m  conaaqoeneeof  the  extension  of  the  sheep 
i  partly  front  many  landlord*  havLng  net 
it,  and  divided  the  landa  beld  In  com 
Fann  building*  very  vart- 
t  and  beat  forma  good  nad  substnn 
tial ;  but.  la  gaaarai.  the  feoaeee  of  the  ■mailer  class  of  oc- 
ot  the  cottier*,  are  nitoerable  hovels,  sorae- 
windowa  or  chimneys.  Improved  cot 
begun  to  be  Introduced,  and  It  to  to  be 
r  may  be  universally  diffused.  Prlm.-i|*l  corn 
barley,  eapeciaJly  (he  first.  Put* toe* are  very 
itivated.  and  form  an  important  |>art  of  lh<- 
•  i  hi.  inh«i>iLu.L..  Avcrnc-  reaj  ..i  i:n..i.  toaiassaig 
,  toi  1810,  la.  ltd.  an  acre.  Kelp  to  made  along  the 
,  both  of  the  mainland  and  latamto ;  but  the  business 
ha*  latterly  fallen  very  much  off.  Thto,  alao,  to  the  cave 
with  the  herring  fbhery,  which  used  formerly  to  be  prose- 
cuted lo  a  anaach  greater  extent  than  at  present,  In  loch  Fyne 

Argy to  to  popularly  divided  into  the  aeven  dtotricla  of  Ar- 
gyte.  Coeval,  Kintyre,  Lorn,  Appin.  I*tav,  and  Mull,  and 
Coot-  -  i  ii.-  i.-  I'r.m  ipal  town*,  Cariiptx  lion.  Invc 
rary.  and  Oban.  It  had,  in  1841.  33,193  inhabited  homv*. 
aMW  tawine*.  and  I92.2KI  tuhah .  having  increased  from 
71  A*  in  leUl.  It  aendanae  m.  lo  the  II.  0.  for  the  eo,  and 
lnverary  join  with  Ayr  and  Irvine  in  re- 
a  m.  Pari,  constituency  In  1837.  1552.  Valued 
I  value  of  real  property  in  1615, 
£227.403. 

A  as  r  t-a.  p.  t_  Waxhlngtoa  co-  N.  Y„  30  m.  N.  Albany, 
414  W.  It  baa  three  churches,  ten  store*,  two  grts(  mills, 
ave  saw  null*,  seventeen  schools,  363  scholars.  Pop.  3111. 

AaevLa  u  Puinhstut  cow  Me.,  80  m.  N.E.  Auguita.  It 
aaettaaaetwo  gnat  null v  forty-two  saw  nulls,  eight  school*, 
asMsthetara,   Pop.  5*7. 

ARUYRO  CABTRO.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Albania,  the  pnadpal  place  to  the  extensive  and  well-cul 
tivated  valley  of  Deropuli.  near  the  river  ftrino,  on  the 
lower  declivity  of  tbe  mountain*  on  the  W.  tide  of  the 
valley,  at  a  short  dtotance  from  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 

./*  •  r i n  1 1 p. •/>.<!  i '  45  m.  N.  W. 
*  f  and  peculiar  aspect,  being 
divided  from  each  other  by 
deep  chaa*n*  or  ravraea. "  The  house*,  which  are  mostly 
good,  are  not  contiguous,  but  stand  in  various  notorious. 

ling  eminence*,  others  be- 
any  on  the  ridges  of  pre- 
ooko,  but  the  greater  part  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the 
bock,  between  its  deep  ravines:  the  whole  appearance  to 
atogulsrly  striking,  and  lu  line  eff«-et  augmented,  not  only 
by  the  mtaareas  of  its  isweqtiea,  but  by  the  grand  castle  or 
larger  scale  than  any  ever  before 
m  thai  country."    (//««•*»,  it.,  300.  flvo  ed.) 

the  population,  previously  to  the 
of  the  town  by  Ah  Pacha,  at  9060  families,  making 
DO  to  13,000  inhab.    (rVya/r  dan,  U 
9.)    Mr.  Hughes,  who  vl»ited  the  town  soon 
ru  capture  lu  1813,  state*  that  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
inhab .  which  corresponds  pretty  closely 
It  la  probable  that  the  pop. 
materially  in  the  Interval.    According  In 
;  (atoaVif  a/  tea  Cast,  B_  234),  Arryro  (  astro  ron- 
1  Albanian  and  200  Greek  families.*   It  haa  a 
r,  which  used  to  be  well  supplied  with  articles  of 
Previously  to  its  subjugation  by  All  Paehn.  It 
of  cosaUderabie  Industry,  had  a  pretty  extensive 
1  trade,  asd  enjoyed  a  coostderalile  degree  of  Inde- 


AR1ANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prcrv.  Princlpato  Ultra,  on 
a  steep  hill,  lo  one  of  the  pa—*,  of  the  Apennines,  17  m. 
C  rirnavaaio,  oa  the  hath  road  from  Naples  u>  Foggin  and 

It  to  the  residence  of  a 
.  with  numerous  churches, 
I  flirt  ;  a  seminary,  a  hospital,  and 
of  earth  an  ware.   It  sufter.il  much  from 
m  I45S  and  1732,  and  seems  latterly  to  have 


Ms****,  «m  big* 


ARICA,  a  sea  port  town  of  B.  America,  on  the  Partial 
ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  well  watered  valla*;. 

210m.  N.  W.  Puumi,  laL  18--  4H*  40"  8.,  long.  700  13'  30"  w. 
It  na(urally  belong*  to  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru ;  but  It  be- 
longed In  IM30,  and  probably  still  belongs,  with  a  narrow 
•trip  of  land  extruding  as  for  8.  as  the  Pavilion  de  Ilea,  to 
Peru.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1605  ; 
and  has  been  ever  since  In  a  comparatively  poor  state.  But 
it  to  the  natural  outlet  of  one  or  the  principal  mining  districts 
of  B.  America,  and  of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and  now 
that  tin-  disqualifications  under  which  11  laboured,  during 
the  Bpanlsh  regime,  are  removed.  It  will,  no  doubt,  become 
a  port  o(  very  considerable  Importance.  It  to  a  better  land- 
ing place  than  the  contiguous  ports  of  llo,  Mollendo,  and 
Quilca,  and  it  Is  much  belter  situated  for  commerce  than 
l>amar,  that  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  port  of  Bolivia. 
But  notwithstanding  lu  superiority  to  most  other  ports  00 
this  part  of  the  American  coast,  it  to,  owing  to  tbe  heavy 
surf,  at  all  times  difficult  to  effect  a  landing,  and  anmrlitnea 
quite  impossible,  unless  tn  the  salsa*  of  the  natives.  These 
are  a  sort  of  rWu  made  of  inflated  seal -skin*;  and  so 
dexterous  am  the  natives  in  their  management,  that  (here 
to  not  the  least  ruk  of  being  upset,  or  even  wetted  with  the 
surf.  On  these  original  and  apparently  frail  rafts,  all  mer 
chandise  to  landed  at  Arica;  and  the  specie,  and  other 
articles  of  export,  are  conveyed  to  the  vessels  in  the  l>ay, 
unless  the  sea  be  unusually  calm,  and  the  surf  run  very 
low.    f  Sfrerassa's  8.  .imrrtca,  HI.,  323,  StC.) 

ARIE.V/.O,  a  town  of  Naples,  pmv.  Terra  dl  Lavoro, 
8  m.  N.  Ntria,  and  18  m.  W.  by  N.  Naples.   Pop.  11.000. 
It  it  situated  on  Mount  Tifail,  on  the  high  road  from 
Naples  to  Benevenlo,  and  has  seven  parish  churches,  a  hos- 
i  pktal.  and  a  sisaf-sV-ssef*. 

ARIETTA,  L,  Hamilton  eo,  N.  Y.,  72  m.  N.W.  Albany. 
I  tt  has  a  great  eitwit,  with  a  few  inhabitants  in  its  8.  part.  It 
j  has  two  stores,  one  grtoi-mill,  nine  saw-nulls.   Pop.  -joy. 

ARKiNA,  a  place  in  the  N.  of  the  ro.  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, on  the  W.  aide  of  lough  Allen,  at  which  are  coal  and 
iron  mines  that  have  been  worked  at  different  times  with 
Various  success;  bu(  generally  with  great  loss  to  the  parties 
carrying  them  on.  The  coal  to  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
proceeding*  uf  a  company  formed  in  London,  In  1824,  for 
working  the  Arigna  mines,  were  of  so  singular,  or  rather  so 
disgraceful  a  character,  as  to  give  rise  to  an  Inquiry  before 
a  committee  of  (he  House  of  Commons.  Full  details  as  to 
these  mines  may  be  found  in  WtUT*  Sarrr*  af  HoMctrmmon. 

\  It  I  \  i  ll<  Hi,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  cap.  cant., 
21  m.  8.  Lotis-foSaulnier.    Pop.  1618. 

AKI8PE,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendency  of  Sonora, 
near  the  source  of  (he  river  Yagrin.    Pop.  76O0. 

ARKANSAS,  one  of  (he  Western  United  Stares,  to 
bounded  N.  by  Missouri ;  E.  bv  the  Mississippi  river,  sepa- 
rating It  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  8.  by  Louisiana, 
and  W.  by  (he  Indian  territory.  It  to  between  33°  and 
MP  W  N.  laL  and  between  89°  »f  and  «4°  30*  VV.  long., 
and  between  VPW  and  17°:kl'  W.  long,  from  Washington. 
It  is  240  miles  long,  and  228  wide,  containing  54,500  square 
mile*,  or  34.800,000  acres.  The  population  in  1830  was 
90JB8;  In  1840.  97.574.  of  which  1U.U35  were  slaves.  Of 
the  free  population  42,211  were  white  males ;  34,963  white 
femalea;  948  coloured  males;  217  coloured  females.  Em 
ployed  In  sgriculture.  26,355;  In  commerce,  215;  in  manu- 
facture* and  trades,  1173;  navigating  the  ocean,  3;  do. 
rivers  and  canals,  ks~.  39;  tbe  learned  professions.  301. 
It  contained  In  1840,  40  counties,  which,  with  their  popula- 
tion, were  as  follows : 
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Tbe  capital  to  Little  Rock,  ahuatrd  on  (he  S.  aide  of  Ar 
as  rM  300  m.  from  its  entrance  Into  (he  Mrsatoalppi.  The 
principal  towns  or  villages  are  Columbia  and  llalena, 
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AKKLOW. 


on  Whits  r.,  Van 
in  the  N.W 


ruing  some 

ro«  iu  N.W. 


on  the  Mississippi  r., 
Arkansas  r..  Fay 
Fulton,  (hi  Red  r. 

The  eastern  part  of  Uie  mate,  for  the  distance  of  100  ni. 
from  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  wet,  covered  extensively 
with  iwim|a  and  marshes,  and  much  of  it  i*  subject  to  be 
overflowed  at  certain  seasons.  Near  the  St.  Francis  hill?, 
and  at  Point  <  .'hico,  the  eastern  front  along  the  Mississippi,  U 
above  the  overflow.  In  the  middle,  the  country  U  uneven 
and  broken,  and  in  the  W.  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous. 
There  are  some  extensive  prairies  and  some  heavily  timber- 
ed land.  On  the  margin*  of  the  rivers  the  soil  1*  generally 
ferule,  but  back  of  this  it  is  poor.  In  many  parts  there  i*  a 
„  of  water.  The  Oaark  nw 
.  to  Uie  height  of 

Kt,  A  range  of  hills,  called  the  Hi  nek  mountains,  runs 
ween  iheArkausas  and  White  rivers,  extending  W.  from 
near  White  river  to  the  western  border  of  the  state.  A 
little  S.  W.  of  the  centre  of  the  state  are  boiling  springs,  the 
temperature  of  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  though  subject  to  much  variation.  Near  these  springs 
are  ridges  of  hills,  which  rise  into  elevated  peaks,  deserving 
the  name  of  mountains.  Wild  animals,  as  the  deer,  elk, 
bear  and  wolf,  and  wild  fowls,  as  the  wild  goose,  turkey 
and  quail,  arc  found  in  abundance.  Its  mineral  production* 
are  extensive,  consisting  of  iron  ore.  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  There 
were  in  I  - 10,  51,472  horses  and  mules,  186,786  neat  cattle, 
42,151  sheep,  393,006  swine.  Indian  com  and  cotton  are 
the  principal  productions,  with  considerable  wheat,  fee.  It 

Kduced  in  1840,  10&£?8  bushels  of  wheat.  4.846,632  of 
ian  corn,  18tV553  of  oats.  293,008  of  potatoes,  6.028,642 
i  of  cotton,  and  148,43!*  of  tobacco.  It  had  20  houses 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  801,000  ;  263  rt- 
wllh  a  capital  of  $1,578,710.  Its  household  or 
ifnclures  amounted  to  $489,750.  There  were 
two  cotton  manufactories  with  90  spindles,  fifty-three  dis- 
tilleries, one  powder-mill,  ten  (louring  mills,  292  grist  mills, 
eighty -eight  saw-mill*,  one  oil- mill,  nud  nine  printing-offices, 
issuing  three  semi-weekly  and  six  weekly  newspaper*. 
Total  capital  employed  In  manufactures  $424,467.  There 
Is  no  college  in  litis  stale.  There  were  eight  academies 
with  300  students ;  113  schools  with  2614  scholars. 

In  the  eastern  part,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  the  climate  is  generally  moist  and  unhealthy ;  but  in 
the  middle  and  western  part  it  is  salubrious.  Its  rivers  af- 
ford great  facilities  lor  commerce.  The  Mississippi  runs  on 
Its  E.  border  for  the  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  The 
Arkansas  r..  which  gives  name  to  the  stale,  Mows  throned 
it  in  a  south-,  n.-iwai.lly  direction,  is  a  broad  and  deep 
stream,  and  is  navigable  for  ste.im-hutfa  300  m.  to  Kittle 
Rock,  and,  in  the  spring-floods,  XsJ  miles  farther  to  Fort 
Gibson,  beyond  the  W.  bonier  of  tin-  state.  White  r.  rises 
in  the  Black  mountains,  runs  through  a  fertile  mid  healthy 
country,  abounding  with  springs  and  streams  of  pure  water, 
and  affords  many  mill-seats,  it  flows  Into  the  Arkansas  r., 
and  Is  uncommonly  circuitous  in  its  course.  The  St.  Francis 
river  rises  in  Missouri,  and  flows  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  it  nt  length  enters.  It  is  bootable  for  300 
tulles.  The  Wachita  water*  its  southern,  and  the  Red  r., 
a  majestic  stream,  its  8.W.  part. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Methodists  and 
Baptists;  there  arc  also  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and 
Roman  Catholics. 

At  Uie  commencement  of  184a  there  was  one  bank  with 
Uiree  branches,  a  capital  of  $1,501,888.  and  a  circulation  of 
$301,310.  The  state  debt  amounts  to  $3,176,000,  Invested  in 
three  ban 


and 


admitted  to  the, 


made  a  separate  territory  in  1819, 
Unkui  in  1836. 

Akkaksas,  Rivkk,  Ark.,  the  next  largest  tributary  of 
the  MisHMippi  after  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, in  about  42?  N.  int..  near  the  sources  of  Louis  r.,  at 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  Del  Norte.  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  Htates  and  Mexico, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Its  whole  length,  including; 
its  curves.  Is  over  2000  ins.  to  its  extreme  source.  In  the 
summer,  it  pours  a  broad  deep  stream  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  arid  plains  through  which  it  passes,  which  so 
absorb  iu  waters,  that  in  Ihe  dry  season  it  can  be  p 
many  hundred  miles  below  the  mountains,  without  i 
ing  as  high  as  the  knees.  The  Great  Canadian  fork 
It  on  Uie  8.  side,  and  is  iu  largest  tributary.  It  is  so  I 
tinted  Willi  salt  in  some  parts  as  to  be  unfit  for  drink. 
Uie  periodical  swell  it  is  navigable  nearly  to  the 
mountains,  and  at  other  times  for  600  in.  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  navigation  Is  unobstructed  by 
rocks,  shoals  or  rapids.  The  soil  on  iu  borders  In  some  of 
the  lower  pan*  is  lertile ;  in  Uie  upper  porta  it  Is  sterile.  For 
30  or  40  m.  from  iu  mouth,  which  is  300  yds.  wide.  It 
passes  through  an  inundated  forest 

Arkansas,  county.  Ark.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1060  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Arkansas  river, 
which  passes  through  iu  8.  W.  part,  and  by  While  r.,  which 
runs  on  iu  E.  border,  and  receive*  boyou  Agnew.  Bayou 
Meter  flows  through  lu  W.  part,  ami  enters  Uie  Arkansoss. 
The  surface  1*  generally  level,  with  some  elevation*  in 
W.  part.    There  were  in  1840.  6251  neat  catue,  and  6810 

of 
1422. 


The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  1836.  The 
governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but  cannot 
hold  the  office  more  than  eight  year*  in  twelve.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  se.iate  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years, 
and  Uie  representatives  for  two  years.  The  elections  ore 
rina  race.  The  senate  con  never  consist  of  less  than  17, 
■or  more  than  33  members ;  and  the  house  nf  representa- 
tives of  less  than  54,  nor  more  Uian  100  members.  The 
judges  of  Uie  supreme  court  arc  appointed  for  eight  years, 
and  of  the  circuit  court  fur  four  years,  and  are  all  chosen  by 
the  legislature.  The  judge*  of  the  county  couru  are  chosen 
by  the  justices  of  tto-  peace.  The  legislature  meeu  once  in 
two  years  at  Little  Hot  k.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  ihe 
United  States,  and  who  ha*  resided  In  the  state  far  six 
months,  possesses  the  right  of  stiffrtige.  X.i  lotteries  can  be 
established,  or^lotten  ^Uckeu  sold,   'l  ite  teeM.nure  may 

Con  to  promote  the  Interests  of  agriculture.  It"  cannot 
emancipate  slaves,  wiUioul  the  consent  of  their  owners. 
Slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  Uie  same 
decree  of  punishment  for  a  crime  as  white  persons,  and  no 
other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign  counsel  to  the 
■laves  f'-r  their  defence. 

Arkau«n*  w  as  a  part  of  Uie  Louisiana  purchase.   It  was 
I4d 


swine,  and  it  produced  70.834  hush, 
of  potatoes,  361.404  pounds  of  coti 
had  live  stores,  trie  grist  mills,  one 


scholars.  Pop.,  whites  980,  slaves  361,  free  coloured  5; 
total  1346.   Capital,  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  Post.  p.  v.  capital  of  Arkansas  ro.  Ark.,  117 
m.  8.E.  LiUlc  Rock.  1087  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
Arkansas  r„  on  a  high  bluff,  with  flau  in  the  vicinity,  inun 
dated  at  Uuies  by  While  r.  It  is  50  in.  from  the  Mississippi 
by  the  course  of  Uie  river,  and  contain*  a  court-house,  jail, 
a  printing-office,  forty  or  fitly  dwellings,  and  bIhmii  31)0 
inhabitants. 

ARKIKO,  a  sea-port  of  Abyssinia,  at  the  bottom  of  trio 
bay  of  Mussuah  ;  being,  accurding  in  Ixtrd  Valentin,  a  mere 
collection  of  miserable  huts.  Lai.  15° 32*  N.,  long.  39° 45'  K. 

AKKLOW,  a  maril.  town,  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  Wick- 
low,  prov.  Lcinster,  on  the  Ovoco,  at  Iu  mouth,  39  m.  8.  by 
E.  Dublin.  It  was  mken  possession  of,  and  a  castle  erected 
by  the  first  English  settlers.  In  1649  it  was  taken  by  Crotn 
well,  and  dismantled.  A  severe  conflict  took  place  here  in 
179H,  between  the  royal  force*  and  Uie  insurgenU;  in  which 
tin  latter  were  defeated  with  much  slaughter,  and  their 
leader  killed.  I',  p.  in  1821,  380K ;  in  1831,  4383;  being  two 
thirds  oi  the  pari-h.  which  in  1834  had  a  pop.  of  6394;  of 
w  hom  2037  were  of  Uie  E.  Church,  and  4357  K.  Cath. 

The  town,  placed  on  the  declivity  nf  a  hill  on  Uie  S.  side 
of  the  Ovocrt,  w  hich  is  crossed  at  a  short  distance  below  by 
a  bridge  of  19  arches,  is  divided  into  the  Upper  Town,  con 
sMing  chiefly  of  a  main  street  formed  of  well-built  houses 
and  of  the  Lower  Town,  called  also  the  Fialiery,  from  be- 
ing chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  church,  a  hand- 
some building  in  the  English  style,  was  erected  in  1--M. 
The  R.  Cath.  chapel  is  also  an  elegant  modem  structure. 
The  MclhodUu  have  a  small  place  of  worship.  A  mala 
school  is  supported  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith ; 
two  female  Khools  by  private  contributions,  and  some 
others  in  the  same  manner;  in  which,  and  in  privnte 
seminaries,  about  550  children  receive  instruction.   A  fever 


hospital,  Willi  a  dispensary,  I*  In  Uie  Immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town.  A  small  infantry  barrack  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle,  and  a  coast-guard  station  is  in  the  ncirh- 
bourhood.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Thursday.  The 
town  i*  a  constabulary  station.  The  hihab.  derive  their 
support  chiefly  from  the  fisheries.  There  used  to  he  na 
abundant  summer  fishery  for  herring  and  hake ;  but  the 
fotmer  have  deserted  the  coast  for  some  years,  and  the 
winter  fishery  is  also  declining.  The  oyster  fishery  con- 
tinue* in  Ik?  n  greut  and  constant  source  of  employment  to 
the  fishermen,  who  attribute  the  comforts  they  enjoy  to  its 
r. •Milium        "  i-rs  are  carried  in  boats  to  iteauma 

ris,  in  Anglesey,  where  they  are  laid  on  banks ;  rind  raised, 
when  required,  for  the  Liverpool  market.  These  people 
build  their  cottages  on  Uie  sandy  beach;  few  have  any 
kind  of  garth  n.  Their  exertions  are  much  impeded  by  ins 
.1.  i-i  Hi.  I'tHl...  Alnch  has  n  bar  in  |H  mouth,  with 
m  Mo„,  more  than  live  feet  water  even  at  high  spring  tides. 
The  bouts  when  returning  home  are  obliged  to  lie  off  the 
bnr  and  watch  the  opportunity  of  crossing  it  on  the  rise  of" 
the  wave,  and  few  boat*  come  in  without  striking.  The 
fishermen  keep  up  a  light,  at  their  owa  expense,  during  the 
season,  to  point  out  the  bar.  The  vessels  and  mc 
in  Uie  fishery  in  1836  were. 
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Mulling  U  curried  on  to  a  small  extent,  the  quantity  pay- 
ing duty  in  1836  being  9081  bushels.   The  commerce  of  the 

ka  very  iiin- 


follow. 

Erpaets. 
Com    -         548  ton*. 
I  '••;•;•«  t  ore   -  H-si  ,-vtu. 
Herrings      •   100  barrel*. 
Beer  -  1300  gallon*. 


Import*. 
Coals  •      -   4186  tons. 
Oatmeal    -   1090  ewts. 
Salt  -         2160  bush. 
G  ruccrks    £1063  val  uc. 


of  France,  dep.  Pyrenees 
Orientales,  cap.  cant.,  6  m.  W.S.W.  Ceret.  Pop.  It 
ha*  hot  mineral  spring*. 

ABLEUX,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Satinet,  6  m.  8.  Douay.    Pop.  1755. 

AHUNGTON,  p.  U,  Bennington  co..  Vt.  Watered  by 
Green  river  and  brunette*  of  the  Batti-nkill.  the  latter  of 
which  aflords  good  water  power.  A  good  white  marble  i* 
found.  Chartered  In  1761.  It  contain*  two  churches,  three 
•tores,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist-mill,  six  saw  mills  nine 
■chad*,  3*5  scholar*.   Pop.  1038. 

ABLON  (an.  Orafaaatu**),  a  town  of  the  Low  countries, 
duel),  of  Luxembourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  In  the  middle  of 
16  m.  W.N.W.  Luxembourg.  ^Pop.  3653.    It  ha* 


The  estimated  value  of  w  hkh,  besides  a  few  other  minor 
article*,  was   Ex|iorts,  X3677;  imports,  £6763. 

The  market*  are  held  on  Thursday* ;  the  fair*  on  the  Utb 
of  January.  29d  of  March.  l»ih  of  April,  14th  of  May,  !Mh 
of  June.  yi.h  of  August,  25th  of  Heptembcr,  and  15th  of  No- 
vember. The  pust-otflce  revenue  for  1830  was  jL3t>2;  and 
for  18J6,  X2.Y2.  The  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford pas**?*  through  Arklow  ;  and  a  car,  conveying  on  an 
average  three  passenger*  each  trip,  plies  between  it  and 
aJNitiliti.  six  times  a  wct^lt.  (jfr\jjAcTy  iicport  t  tt&tl  t&&£  ft  a* 
9vri  1  and  Prtn  hkfwr  ) 

ABK  WRIGHT,  p.  L,  Chautauque  co.  N.Y.,  338  m.  W.  by 
8.  Albany,  350  W.  It  contain*  lour  saw  mill*,  seven  schools, 
320  scholars.    Pop.  1418. 

A  BLANC,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  cap. 
canL,  uo  Uie  Dolore,  10  m.  8.  Anibert.   Pop.  4198.    It  man 
afaclure*  riband*,  and  article*  of  mrnut  mtrcmr. 

ARLES  (an.  Ar*Uu>  or  .inlaU),  a  city  of  France,  dep. 
louche*  du  Bhone,  cap.  amind.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  at  the  point  where  the  liver  divide*  Into  two  branches 
lo  inclose  its  delta,  or  the  island  of  Camnrgne,  46  m.  W.N. 
W.  Marseille*.  lat_  43°  40  31"  N.,  long.  4°  3T  47"  E.  Pop. 
cant,  (the  largest  Id  France).  90.048 ;  town.  l.%312.  Its  slt- 
oauon,  though^pleasing.  is,  owing  to  the  adjacent  marshes, 

wdYt^htut^mJIuJ  did  anTinean?*  tTrndel.t."^ fnMt* 


granite  about  54  feet  in  height ;  though,  unlike  other  moi 
ment*  of  the  same  kind,  it  be  w  ithout  hieroglyphic*,  It  I* 
but  certain  that  It  has  been  brought  from  Egypt ;  but  th 


celebrity  principally  to  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  it*  name  and  it*  monument*.  It  was  an  important 
m»n  on  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Co-sar.  who  call*  it  Are- 
l'«e.  It  subsequently  became  a  Bom  an  colony ;  and  was 
log  *  huge,  neb,  and  populous  city.  Its  amphitheatre, 
(which  does  not  however,  appear  ever  In  have  been  quite 
Ani»hed,i  1*  a  noble  monument,  capable,  according  to  Mnr- 
tsaiere,  of  accommodating  30,000  spectators:  it  I*  of  an  oval 
form.  1484  fret  in  circumference.  tiiree  stories  high,  occupy- 
ing the  highest  place  in  the  city,  and  r*  older,  larger,  and 
i  magnificent  than  that  of  Nlstnes,  but  not  so  well  pre- 
~.  The  obelisk  of  Arte*  consist*  of  a  staple  block  of 

•  monu- 
i  alt 
I  there 

i  with  respect  to  It,  except  that, 
ground,  it  was  erected  on  the 
■I,  *»  feet  la  height,  on  which  It  stand*,  In  1676.  A 
beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  now  In  the  museum  of  Pari*,  was 
discovered  here  in  1651 ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  above,  the 
rein*  of  an  aqueduct,  of  two  temples,  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
an  extensive  cemetery,  and  numerous  fragments  of  granite 
and  marble  column*,  evince  the  former  grandeur  and  im- 
portance of  the  city.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  numerous 
churches ;  and  has  been  the  seat  of  several  ecclesiastical 
councils.  The  town-hall,  built  by  Mansard.  I«  a  handsome 
edifice ;  and  it  hast  a  school  of  navigation,  a  college,  a  mu- 
seum of  anrtquirje*.  a  small  public  library,  a  theatre,  he. 

tiles,  fcc  are  manufactured;  and  the 
ire  In  the  highest  esteem.  To  obviate 
navigation  of  the  Bhone  and  Durance, 
a  navigable  canal  ha*  been  made  from  the  city  to  the  sea 
at  Port  Roue,  about  19  m.  E.  of  the  E.  embouchure  of  the 
■hone,  and  from  the  city  to  the  Durance  opposite  to  Cade- 
aet  It  is  also  connected  with  the  canal  orBeaucnlre,  and 
eeasequently  with  that  of  Languedoc  ;  so  that  it  ha*  become 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  and  growing  trade. 

Aftrr  being  pillaged,  A.D.  770,  Aries  wo*  repaired  and 
embellished  by  Constnntlne,  whose  son.  Constnntine  II..  was 
•ore  in  rt.  It  declined  under  the  Merovingian  king*.  In  855 
it  became  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  united 
to  Va  to  that  of  Burgtindy.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens 
ta730.  In  the  13th  renuyry  It  constituted  a  republic  ;  and 
to  1151  it  submitted  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  (.Varttairrt, 
Ontnd  mttivwmairt,  t,  L,  p.  413-417;  Uugt,  BncAet  du 


•tuffs,  and  earthenware.   Arlun  la 
formerl)  lortlru  il  and  of  nun  h 
present.   It  was  nearly  burned  down  in  I 

ABM  A  (SANTIAGO  DE),  a  town  of  8.  America,  Now 
Granada,  on  the  Amin,  an  affluent  of  the  Cauea,  940  m.  N. 
by  E.  Popnvan. 

ABMACAO,  a  email  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine,  that  was,  and  perhaps  Is.  a  considerable  nailing 
nation.   Lat.  27°  30  H,  lone.  48°  40'  W. 

ABMAGtl,  an  inland  co.,  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  having  N. 
touch  Neagh,  W.  Tyrone  and  Momighan,  8.  Umth,  and 
Down.  It  Is  about  31  tn.  In  length  from  N.  to  8.,  and  90  m. 
across  where  brood«-st,  containing  328,183  imp.  acres,  of 
which  42.479  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and  18.394 
water,  being  part  of  lough  Neagh.  Surface  partly  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  generally  flat  Soil  pretty  fertile. 
Property  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hand*  of  the  church,  i 
leges,  and  corporations ;  but  some  noblemen  and  gentleii 
have  good  estates.  Minor  estates  numenai*,  and  the  t 
urea  by  which  they  are  held  such  as  lo  reduce  them 
the  minutest  portion*.  Farm*  very  small,  from  two  and  rive 
to  twenty  Ave  acre*;  those  of  the  latter  sice  and  up  to  forty 
being  deemed  large.  (If  1500  tenants  on  Lord  Gosford's 
e«tate,  In  the  barony  of  Few*,  there  are  not  more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  who  occupy  so  much  as  twenty  acre*.  Thai  to 
the  estate  on  which  Mr.  Blacker  ha*  introduced  his  sy  stem 
of  stall  feeding  into  the  smallest  farms ;  but  though  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  old  scourging  plan.  It  is  quite  visionary 
to  suppose  that  there  can  be  anything  like  a  really  jowl  or 
profitable  svstem  of  cultivation  on  such  patches.  Potatoes, 
oat*,  and  flax  arc  the  principal  crops ;  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  wheat  Is  raised.  There  are  some  dairiea 
which  produce  butter;  and  cattle  of  an  inferior  breed  are 
reared  In  the  mountains.  Average  rent  of  land  17*.  an 
acre.  Linen  manufacture  widely  diffu>ed.  Cottage*  pre- 
ferable lo  those  In  most  Irish  counties,  with  the  exception 
of  Down  and  Antrim.  The  rivers  Bnnn  and  Ncwry  being 
Joined  by  the  Ncwry  canal,  there  Is  a  navigable  communi- 
cation between  the  sea  tit  Carlingford  Hay  and  lough  Neath. 
Armagh  contains  five  barunlea  and  twenty  parishes.  Prin- 
cipal town,  Armagh.  Pop.  in  1821, 197,497 ;  in  1831, 930,651. 
It  returns  three  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  viz..  two  foe  the  co. 
and  one  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  Pari,  constituency  of  co. 
1836-7,  4041. 

Armaou,  a  city  oflreland,  prov.  Ulster,  cap.  of  the  above 
co.,  on  the  Callan,  an  affluent  of  the  Blnrkwatcr,  70  m.  N. 
by  W.  Dublin,  lat.  54°  91'  N.,  long.  0°  37'  W.  It  i*  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  450,  who  is  reported 
to  have  made  It  the  seat  of  a  college,  which  became  so  celc 
brated  as  to  be  speedily  attended  by  above  1000  students! 
Afterward  it  suffered  greatly  from  tbc  devastations  of  the 
Danes,  who  were  ultimately  driven  out  in  1004.  It  was 
sacked  by  Edward  Bruce  In  1315;  and  again  by  Sir  Phellm 
O'Neil,  In  1641 ;  and  in  1688  was  pillaged  by  the  troops 
under  William  III.  Since  the  Revolution  it  has  gradually 
increased  in  extent  and  prosperity,  particularly  Tn  conse- 
quence of  having  been  made  the  residence  of  Primate  Boul- 
ter; and,  subsequently,  of  his  various  successors  in  the  see  ; 
each  of  whom  has  contributed  to  lu  Improvement  by  lib- 
eral donations  or  bequests.  It  wus  originally  called  Druim- 
$*iUe«gk  and  Jtrd  $ailU*gk,  "the  bill,"  or  '  height  of  sal- 
low*." Its  modern  name,  Ardningha,  "  the  field  on  a  bllL" 
la  obviously  derived  from  Its  situation  on  a  rising  ground  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  population  In  1891.  was  8493  ; 
and  In  1831,  9470.  In  1834  the  total  number  or  knhab.  was 
10,704;  of  whom  3586  were  of  the  E.  Church,  1539  ProL 
dis.,  and  5540  B.  Catholics.  The  number  of  bouses  in  1831 
was  1372,  giving  an  average  of  6  909  inhab.  to  a  house. 

It  Is  well  built,  chiefly  of  a  hard  reddish  marble,  raised 
In  the  vicinity.  The  street*,  which  are  well  constructed, 
flagged,  and  macadamised,  diverge  from  the  cathedral  down 
tbc  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  It  is  built.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  water  is  conveyed  through  lliem.  In  pipe*,  from  a  reser- 
voir at  some  distance,  and  they  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
are  well  lighted  with  gas.  A  library,  containing  upwards 
of  20,000  volume*,  was  built 


It  and  endowed  by  Primate  Bob 
of  the  town,  as  was^so  an  ob 
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y,  to  which  a  One  astronomic  *l  apparatus  hu  been 
f  by  him  and  ime  of  his  successors,  particularly  th« 
at  primate,  Ix>rd  John  Beresford.    Robinson  endenv- 
1  to  reaiore  the  city  to  Its  ancient  rank,  as  the  seal  of  a 
university,  but  Ihia  he  wax  unable  to  effect.    The  Tontine 
building*  consist  of  a  mute  of  apartments  for  assembly  rooms, 
and  occasionally  for  dramatic  entertainments ;  part  of  them 
is  occupied  by  a  news-room  and  a  saving*'  bonk.   An  en- 
closed spore,  called  the  Mall,  adjoining  the  town,  and  neatly 
laid  out  and  planted,  affords  the  citizens  a  convenient  place 
of  recreation  In  fine  wea'her.   The  primate's  demonse  also, 
near  the  town,  is  open  for  respectable  people  (o  walk  in ; 
and  two  of  the  resident  gentlemen  have  initiated  this  exatn- 
by  throwing  open  their  pleasure  grounds.   The  arch- 
i's  mansion  is  plain  in  sty  le,  but  elegant  in  its  archi 
al  proportions,  and  near  it  is  a  private  chapel.  Bar 
>  ia  the  vicinity  afford  accommodation  for  eoOmen. 
Armagh  derives  Its  corporate  privileges  from  a  charter  of 
James  I.,  in  1613,  confirmed  by  William  III.   The  ruling 
body  consists  of  a  sovereign,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  un 
limited  number  of  freemen,  chosen  by  the  former  classes ; 
but  at  the  alteration  of  the  franchise  by  the  Reform  Act 
there  were  but  two  freemen.   It  relumed  two  m.  to  the  Irish 
part.,  but  only  sends  one  in.  to  the  imp.  pari.   The  electors 
are  the  burgnsse*  and  freemen  residing  within  7  in.,  and  the 
£10  householders,  their  number  in  1837  being  454.  The 
Reform  Act  has  also  laid  down  a  new  boundary  for  elec- 
toral purposes,  which  comprise*  only  277  acres,  whereas  the 
former  municipal  boundary  included  1147  acres.   A  senes- 
chal's court  is  held  for  the  archbishop's  manor,  for  pleat  of 
£10  and  under,  but  its  jurisdiction  does  not  pervade  the 
whole  place,  part  of  the  city  being  In  the  adjoining  manor 
of  Mountmorru.    The  assizes  and  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held  twice  a  year;  a  court  for  insolvent  debtors 
three  limes  a  year ;  and  a  court  of  petty  sesrtoni  every  Sat- 
urday.  The  sessions  house  is  a  handsome  modem  building. 
The  co.  Jail,  at  one  end  of  the  malt,  is  a  plain  substantial 
building,  nut  sufficiently  largo  for  the  proper  accommnda- 
lion  of  the  numbers  confined  in  it:  it  has  a  treadmill.  The 
committal*  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  as  follows : 

1834-334  1889—400 
1825—334  1830—301 
1836—348  1831—400 
IKK— 303 
1833—104 

immftted  in  the  last  named  year. 
»  ,  transportation— for  life,  3;  for  14  years, 
•;  for  seven  years,  17;  imprisonment — for  three  or  two 
years,  none ;  for  one  year,  13 ;  fur  six  months,  128 ;  fine,  1 1 ; 
acquitted,  or  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution,  86. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  archdjoeess  of  Armagh,  and  the 
residence  of  the  archbishop,  styled  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 
His  right  to  this  title  was  long  contested  by  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin.  The  controversy  commenced  in  1182,  and  was 
not  terminated  until  1634,  when  the  right  of  precedence,  and 
the  style  of  primate  of  all  Ireland,  was  confirmed  to  Armagh, 
and  the  inferior  style  of  primnte  of  Ireland  given  to  Dublin. 
The  ecclesiastical  province  comprise*  the  ten  dioceses  of 
Armagh,  Clogher,  Meath,  Down,  Connor,  Derry,  Raphoc. 
Kilmore,  Dromure,  and  Ardagli;  but  under  Uic  provisions 
of  the  late  act  for  regulating  the  sees  of  Ireland,  the  prov. 
of  Tuam  is  to  be  consolidated  with  it  on  the  demise  of  the 
existing  interests,  and  to  be  held  by  six  prelates,  according 
to  the  following  arrangements:  1,  Armagh  and  Clogher;  2, 
Tuam.  Ardagh,  Killala.  and  Achonry ;  3,  Derry  and  Rnphoc ; 
4.  Down  and  Connor;  5,  Kilmore  and  Elphln;  6.  Mcath. 
The  diocese  of  Armagh  is  divided  Into  the  upper  or  English 
part,  which  includes  the  cos.  of  Louth  and  Slemh,  and  Uie 
lower  or  Irish  part,  containing  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  part 
of  Londonderry.  It  extends  over  1011,563  acres,  of  which 
87,800  are  profitable;  the  annual  income,  by  rents  and  re- 
newal fines.  Is  stated  to  be  £17.670,  which,  on  the  demise  of 
the  present  archbishop.  Is  to  be  reduced  to  £10,000.  The 
cathedral,  a  large  ancient  building,  after  suffering  often  by 
Are  and  violence,  la  at  present  undergoing  very  extensive 
repairs.  It  contains  several  fine  monuments:  that  of  Brian 
Bom,  interred  in  it  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  cannot  now 
lie  traced.  A  chapel  of  ease,  near  the  mall,  is  consecrated 
In  St.  Mark.  In  the  R.  Catholic  arrangements,  the  parish 
Is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  who  resides 
and  has  his  cathedral  in  Drogheda.  The  parish  chapel, 
which  Is  remarkable  for  its  triple  roof,  is  too  small  for  the 
congregation.  There  are  place*  of  worship  for  Presbyte- 
rians, Breeders,  Independents,  and  two  for  Methodist*. 

Armagh  hns  one  of  the  free  grammar  schools  so  liberally 
endowed  by  James  I.  It  Is  a  large  building.  In  an  enclosed 
area,  with  accommodations  for  100  resident  pupil*.  The 
present  primate  maintain*  a  separate  school,  for  the  general 
education  of  the  boys  of  the  choir.  There  Is  n  charter 
sehool  fbt  boys  and  girls,  under  the  endowment  of  Mr.  Drel-  I 
hi  court :  a  Lancastrian,  a  national,  and  a  Sunday  school,  | 
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beside*  several  private  establishment, , 
instruction  to  about  650  pupils  in  the 

the  unendowed  schools. 

The  county  infirmary  Is  In  the  town,  the  fever  hospital 
and  lunatic  asylum  in  its  vicinity:  the  latter,  which  receive* 
patients  from  Armagh,  Monagban.  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan, 
is  in  an  enclosed  area  of  thirteen  acres,  used  for  the  cxeremc 
and  horticultural  employment  of  the  inmate*.  The  build 
ing  U  Intended  for  122  cases,  and  there  were  116  patients  lu 
it  at  the  close  of  1837,  who  were  maintained  at  the  annual 
charge  of  £2188.  being  an  average  of  £18  10*.  each.  The 
other  charitable  Institutions  are,  a  mendicity  asylum,  the 
paupers  of  which  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  streets :  and 
two  loan  funds.  A  bequest  for  the  foundation  of  a  blind 
asylum  hn»  not  yet  been  brought  into  action. 

Though  little  or  no  manufacture  be  carried  mi  in  the  town. 
Armagh  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland  trade,  chief!)  in  grain, 
imeii,  and  yam.  The  linen-hall,  a  large  and  well-arranged 
building.  Is  open  for  sales  on  Tuesdays,  chiefly  for  brown 
linens,  the  weekly  average  of  which  la  8000  web*,  estimated 
at  £12001).  The  weekly  sales  of  yarn,  at  the  yarn-market, 
average  £3500.  There  are,  in  or  near  the  town,  two  distil- 
leries, a  brewery,  and  several  tanneries  and  flour  mills. 
Market*  are  held  on  Tuesdays  for  linen,  yam,  flax,  flax-seed, 
and  provision-,  on  Saturdays,  for  grain  and  provisions;  and 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  ever)  month  for  cattle.  A  market- 
house,  w  ith  ettensive  ranges  of  buildings  for  the  exprsutre 
of  goods,  has  lately  been  erected.  The  tolls,  having  been 
bought  up  by  the  lnhab.,  are  regulated  by  a  committee;  the 
profit*,  after  clearing  olf  the  principal  advanced,  amounting 
to  £1700,  together  with  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  are  to 
be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  town.'  Fairs  nrr 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  Michaelmas,  and  in  the  we**fc 
before  Christmas.  The  bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial 
bank  have  branches  here.  The  chief  vent*  for  the  good* 
sold  in  the  fain  and  markets,  are  by  the  Blackwater,  which 
passes  within  4  m.  of  the  town,  through  lough  Neagh  to 
Belfast,  by  the  Lagan  canal,  and  to  Newry  by  the  Nevrrjr 
navigation.  The  canal  now  in  process  of  i 
tween  loughs  Neagh  and  Erne, 
the  city. 

The  amount  of  excise  duties  collected  in  the  Ar 
trict  during  the  undernamed  yean,  wers  as  follows : 

£  £ 

1828— 84.077  1832-60,730 

1829—  76,157  1833—72.137 

1830—  78.777  1834—76508 

1831—  66,516  1835-69,076 

The  general  appearance  of  Armagh  is  pleasing.  It*  situ 
ation,  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  gives  it  an  imposing 
aspect,  and  tends  considerably  to  it*  cleanliness  and  salu 
brity.  The  houses  are  substantially  built ;  the  number  of 
thatched  cottages  In  its  suburb*  very  inconsiderable.  The 
residence  of  the  primate,  and  of  several  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  together  with  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  number  of" 
resident  noblemen  and  gentry,  induce*  an  expenditure  highly 
beneficial  to  all  classes,  which  is  still  farther  increased  by 
the  circulation  of  money  by  the  markets.  The  habits  of  the 
higher  clashes  are  social  and  refined.  The  working  claaeaa 
sutler  little  from  poverty  or  want  of  employment :  their 
dress,  both  men  and  women,  is  substantial ;  their  habita- 
tions comfortable,  their  food  above  the  quality  common 
thnaighout  the  country;  the  fuel,  coal,  is  brought  from 
Great  Britain  by  the  canals,  or  from  the  collieries  la  Ty 
roue:  peat  is  also  much  used.    (Prte.  ImfvrmMian.) 

Armagh,  l.,  Mirthnco  .  Pa  ,  12  in.  N.E.  Lew  is  ton. 
by  the  Ureal  and  Utile  Keshlcoquilla*  creeks,  and  < 
four  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  four  grist-mill*,  ten  saw 
mills,  one  distillery,  seven  schools,  250  scholars.    Pop.  14ori. 

Abmaoh,  p.  b.,  Wheatfietd  l.,  Indiana  co..  Pa.,  158  m.  W. 
by  N.  Harrisburg,  901  YV.  It  contains  three  stores,  one 
school,  32  scholars.    Pop.  152. 

ARMEGOX,  a  sea-port  town  of  Hindustan,  on  the  ommi 
of  the  Camatic.  66  in.  N.  Madras,  lau  14°  N..  long.  80°  11' 
E.    An  English  factory  w  as  established  hele  in  1625. 

ARMENIA,  an  extensive  country  of  W,  Aria,  consisting 
principally  of  the  table  land  lying  between  the  Kur  on  the 
N.  and  the  Kurdistan  mountains  on  the  8..  having  the  Eu- 
phrates from  the  ridgo  of  mount  Taurus  to  Erxingan  on  the 
VV,  and  approaching  to  near  the  Caspian  tea  un  the  E. 
But  the  limns  of  Armenia  differed  widely  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  w  ere  al  no  time  exactly  defined.  The  flat  parti 
of  the  country  are,  probably,  not  less  than  from  5000  to  <x>00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  It  Is  Intersected  by  sev- 
eral lofty  mountain  chains,  the  summit*  of  some  of  which 
—as  that  of  Ararat  (sec  A  r  ar  a i ; — ascend  within  the  line 
of  perpetual  congelation.  Armenia  gives  birth  to  some  large 
and  celebrated  rivers,  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  flowing 
S.  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  the  Cyras  or  Kur,  and  it*  important 
tributary,  the  .Vrttet  or  Aras,  flowing  E.  to  the  Caspion  aea ; 
and  the  .Ikamptit  or  Chorak,  flowiug  N.  to  the  Black  aea, 
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It  bat  three  (real  lnJiw;  thorns  of  Van,  Shahea  or  Urmiah, 
or  Sevan.  The  circumference  of  the  lirat  i* 
uHUm.;  it  hu  several  islands ;  ami  its  waters, 
arc  drunk  by  cattle.  The  other  mo  lakes 
The  water  of  that  of  Urniiah  U 
•all.  and  so  buoyant  that  one  can  -vith  difficulty 
it  ia  3  led  deep.  The  soil  and  products  are 
;  bat  la  feoenu  the  former  ia  abundantly  fer- 
ule, especially  in  the  lew  •pot*  where  it  ia  irrigated.  In  thr 
hifhrr  parts  all  Bona  of  corn  may  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated :  and  the  valleys  produce  excellent  cotton,  tobacco, 
gr»pe»,*vc-  The  ploughs  are  all  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes ; 
••fewer  than  eight  or  ten  of  the  former  being  frequently 
*  to  one.  The  only  mineral*  raised  in  modern  time* 
iron,  and  reck  salt ;  but  in  antiquity  the  precious 
_  its  product*.  Owing  to  the  great  ele- 
of  the  country,  the  climate  ia  in  moat  parts  rather 
[bough  the  winter*  last  long,  the  summer  heats 
to  bring  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  perfection. 
The  country  w  ta  many  part*  desert,  and  ia  everywhere  very 
thinly  peopled.  Besides  the  Armenians,  or  old  inhabitants, 
who  are  principally  engaged  In  agriculture  and  trade,  the 
of  Turks.  Persian*,  and  Russian*,  nud 
hordes  of  Turkmans  and  Koords.  The 
are  En  van.  Krzeroora,  Nakehlvan,  Akhlnt. 
an.  Akhalakh,  Ate-  which  see. 
Armenia,  though  it  baa  long  since  been  effaced  from  the 
last  of  nations,  was  governed,  for  a  lengthened  period,  either 
by  Independent  princes  or  by  vassals  of  the  Assvrtan  and 
It  subsequently  became  the  theatre  of 
between  the  Persian*  and  Roman*  . 
the  hardiness  of  the  inhabitant*,  and 
of  the  country  for  defensive  war- 
fare, it  seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  oppose  an  effectual 
resistance  to  any  invader.  In  the  13th  century  it  waa  over- 
ran by  the  Moguls  j  and  In  the  succeeding  century  the  last 
trace  of  !■  Independence  disappeared,  and  the  Armenians 
ceased  to  have  a  country. 
The  people  early  began  to  aeek  aa  asylum  in  foreign 
the  oppression  under  which  they  suffered  at 
hey  are  now  widely  diffused  over  Turkey.  Per 
and  India.  Their  emigrations,  have  not,  how- 
;  always  been  voluntary.  In  1604,  Schah  Abbas,  ern- 
of  Persia,  in  order  to  protect  hi*  dominions  on  the  side 
t  the  Turks,  resolved  to  carry  off  the  Inha- 
a  large  portion  of  the  country,  so 
e  able  to  snpport  an  army!  This 
executed  with  the  most  revolting 
,  driven  off  like  cattle,  perished 
their  houses  were  burned  down,  and 
obliterated.  A  part  of  the  *ur- 
I  to  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  where  they 
but  the  greater  number,  being  settled 
of  the  prov.  of  Maxundcran,  were 
Until  recently,  Armenia  was  dlvi- 
Turkey  and  Persia ;  but  tho  former  ceded  to 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrtanople,  a  considerable  portion 
territories;  and  in  IW  Russia  acquired 
of  En  von  from  Persia.  These  acquisitions 
Into  the  government  of  Armenia, 
be  Rs  intluence  in  other  respects,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occupation  of  part  of  Armenia 
bj  the  Russians  will  be  of  singular  advantage  H  if  tabaM 
tants.  Great  numbers  of  Armenian*  have  already  emlgra- 
tbe  Turkish  and  Persian  province*  to  those  of 
t  they  have  been  advantageously  settled.  The 
I  of  the  perry  chiefs  and  of  the  wandering  tribes 
be  effectually  restrained ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  than  several  centuries,  the  Armenians  will  be  made 
asrare  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  security  of  prop 
erty,  and  from  living  under  a  strong  and  (compared  with 
which  they  formerly  lived)  a  liberal  and  toler- 
CoL  Monteith  bears  decisive  testimony  to 
have  resulted  to  Georgia  and  other  Tran«- 
i  from  their  occupation  by  Russia.  You 
'  trees/  ia  perfeel  tteurity,  mtk  pott 
mouths  of  the  Phast*  to  the  Kur  and  the 
countries  where.  In  1815,  the  roads  were 
,  and  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  at- 
and  other  banditti."  (Journal  of  tkt  Qto- 
rrsaascol  Stittf.  vol.  HI.,  p.  37.) 

The  total  number  of  the  Armenian  nntion  la  estimated  by 
Mr.  Coader  at  about  2,000,0iro.  of  whom  nboiit  two  third* 
may  be  wnhin  the  Ottoman  dominion*.  With  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Jews,  no  other  people  Is  so  much  scattered.  It 
as  snppoaed  that  there  ore  about  900,000  in  Constantinople 
and  the  adjacent  villages;  about  40,000  in  India ;  10.000  in 
Hungary  and  the  contiguous  countries ;  and  they  are  met 
with  in  AfraM  and  even  America. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Armenians  found  in  foreign  countries 
are  mostly  ail  engaged  In  some  department  of  commerce,  or 
of  the  eaipfanaieuU  connected  therewith.  The  moment.  In 


fact,  that  they  leave  their  native  soil,  they  endeavour  elthei 
to  get  ihcmaclvci  or  their  children  iuio  some  branch  of 
trade.  They  beam  with  the  lowest  departments;  the  more 
able  or  fortunate  ascending  gradually  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other, till  they  arrive  at  that  of  banker,  the  auuimit  of  their 
ambition.  A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  internal 
trade  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Southern  Russia,  India,  etc.,  parti 
cuinrly  the  first.  Is  in  their  bands.  They  are  exceedingly  in 
dustfiuus;  and,  though  not  free  from  the  vices  produced  by 
slavery  and  ignorance,  are  honester  in  their  dealmgs,  and 
leas  prone  to  practise  deceit,  than  the  Greeks. 

The  Armenians  are  Christiana  differing  but  little  fiotn 
those  ol  the  Eastern  or  Creek  church.  They  reject  the  de 
crces  of  the  council  of  Chalcedoo,  and  admit  only  a  divine 
nature  in  ChriaL  Their  officiating  clergy,  or  vartatxdt,  are 
obliged  to  marry,  but  celibacy  Is  enjoined  upon  those  of  a 
higher  grade,  a*  iMiuiarchs,  biahopa,  ice.  The  election  of 
the  officiating  clergy  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  ia 
uniformly  exercised  by  litem ;  but,  notwithstanding  thai  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  the  priests  have  no  Axed  income*,  but 
depend  entirely  on  fees  nud  oilier  perquisite*,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  intluence,  or  to  be  very  attentive  In 
their  duties :  they  are  uniformly  almost  In  the  last  degree 
illiterate,  and  their  moral*  ate  not  represented  in  the  iikhi 
favourable  point  of  view.    (JHutttmmry  Hettarcktj,  p.  MX) 

The  Armenian*,  with  the  exception "  ol  a  small  minority, 
do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  but  since 
1411  have  recognised,  u*  their  spiritual  superior,  the  patri- 
arch of  Echmiadzin,  residing  nt  the  famous  convent  of  the 
three  churches,  near  En  van,  now  in  pnaaeaaion  of  Russia. 
The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  huve  no 
authority  In  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  but  the  Turkish  govern 
MM  consider  the  former  a*  the  head  of  the  Armenian 
ray uiu  through  him  all  applications  are  received  and  all 
orders  Issued ;  and  he  is  accustomed  to  receive  an  annual 
stipend  fmm  the  different  bishops.  Which  was  paid  hiui 
even  by  the  patriarch  of  Echmiadzin  till  the  latter  became 
a  Russian  subject.  Previously  to  1441,  the  patriarchs  of  Bit 
and  Athamar  (a  monastery  on  an  island  in  lake  Vnn)  shared 
the  spiritual  authority  with  the  patriarch  of  Echmiadzin  ; 
and  latterly  the  Porte  has  been  endeavouring  to  sever  the 
connexion  between  its  Armenian  subjects  aniilhcir  old  apir 
itual  head,  now  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power,  by 
directing  their  attention  to,  and  reviving  the  pretension*  of, 
the  patriarch  of  Bis,  resident  wilhiu  the  Turkish  territories. 
(Klliotft  Travel*,  »..  p.  470.) 

The  language  of  Armenia  is  harsh,  and  overloaded  with 
consonants.  Besides  a  great  many  Indo-Germonlc  routs,  it 
exhibits  numerous  re  I  all.  wis  with  the  Finnish  idioms  of  Si 
berio,  and  other  languages  of  N.  Asia.  Its  grammar  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  The  ancient  Annenian  is  no  longer 
spoken,  and  exists  only  aa  a  dead  language  In  books:  it  la  so 
very  different  fmm  the  modern  Armenian  that  ll  la  no 
longer  understood,  excel*  by  the  axe  by  whom  it  is  studied 
The  modern  language  is  largely  made  up  of  Persian  and 
Turkish  word* ;  and  its  grammar,  and  the  construction  ol 
Its  phrase*,  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  ancient 
language. 

The  alphabet  of.  the  Armenians,  introduced  A  ll.  400,  and 
null  in  use,  consists  of  thirty-eight  letters,  of  which  thirty 
are  consonants,  and  eight  vowel*.  At  an  early  period,  the 
Armenians  bad  a  literature  and  learned  men;  arid  though 
Uie  great  bulk  of  the  nation  be  now  plunged  in  the  gh**v.*t 
ignorance,  tliey  continue  to  this  day  to  possess  both,  and 
worka  of  considerable  merit  are  still  printed  in  their  Ian 
image.  They  have  printing  presses  at  Constantinople,  Ven 
ice/Moscow,  Calcutta,  mid  other  pieces.  (For  farther  par 
ticulara,  ace  TaunufarU  vol.  11.,  p.  3rJ9-tlH;  .taubrrt.  Vuy 
art  en  Jtrmrnit  tt  ea  Per*.,  pat  urn  ;  Smith  and  Dttigkt't 
Mittionary  Reteartkat  ia  Armenia,  Willi  the  learned  Intro 
ductory  Discourse  by  Grader ;  Galeae/  Monttitk't  Paper  in 
the  Journal  of  th<-  Oeorrapkteal  Society,  vol.  in. ;  and  the 
excellent  article  by  Klaproth.  hi  the  KneyeUptdit  det  Otmt 
da  Mondr.) 

ARMENT.  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  Mm.  N.  Esne.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hrrmontit.  It  ha*  In  it*  environs  a  temple,  on  the  wall* 
of  which,  among  other  figure*,  ia  a  giraffe— an  animal  now 
unknown  In  Egypt. 

ARMENTIF/RE8,  a  frontier  town  of  France,  dep.  du 
Nord,  cap  cant.,  on  the  Lys,  13  m.  N.W.  Lille.  Pop.  651'.'. 
It  I*  well  built,  clean,  and  handsome  ;  hrw  a  communal  col 
lege ;  an  establUhmenl  for  spinning  cotton  ;  fabric*  of  table 
lines,  mattresses,  laces,  thread,  tobacco,  but.,  with  bleach 
ing  grounds,  soap  work*,  distilleries,  and  a  refinery  of  salt. 
Large  quantities  of  brick*  made  In  the  environs  are  export- 
ed by  the  Lys,  and  boot*  are  built  for  Ha  navigation.  It  ha, 
a  celebrated  market  for  seed  corn. 

ARMSTRONG,  county.  Pa.  Situated  centrally  In  the 
W.  part  of  the  slate,  and  eonialna  575  *q.  ro.  Drained  bj 
Alleghany  river  and  Its  tributaries.  There  were.  In  1840. 
'J6,110  neat  cattle,  54.815  aheep.  39,681  swine;  and  thei* 
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were  produced  939,789  bushel*  nf  wheat,  138,190  of  rye, 
171, (MU  of  Indian  com.  50H.UW  of  oats,  170,046  nf  (xitaloe*. 
It  had  seventy-nine  stores,  two  woollen-factories,  twelve 
fulling-mills,  sixty  -eight  grist  mills,  ninety-one  saw-tuills, 
twenty-live  tanneries,  Ave  potteries,  three  furnaces,  two 
printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  academies, 
with  166  studente,  103  school*,  with  1930  scholar*.  Of 
bituminous  coal  there  were  produced  70MU0  bushels,  of  salt 
Pop.  38,385.   Capital.  Kiitaning. 

L,  Indiana  co..  Pa.,  7  ni.  W.  Indiana  bor. 
by  Crooked  creek,  and  contains  three  store*,  three 
i  saw-nulls,  two  school*,  70  scholar*.  Pop. 

1054. 

ARNAU,  a  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  18  m. 
N.E.  Gittchim.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  manufacture*  of  linen, 
blench  fields,  print  works,  and  copper  forges. 

AKNAY-LE  DUG,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cote  d'Or, 
cap.  cant,  near  the  Arroux,  SO  in.  B.W.  Uljon.  Pop.  9617. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  serges  druggets,  4u\  On  the 
95th  of  June,  1570,  the  great  Huguenot  leader.  Admiral  Co 
llguy,  defeated  near  this  town  the  army  of  the  Marshal  de 
Cusse -Conor. 

ARNEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Burgos,  on  the  Cida- 
cos,  10  m.  8.  Cnlahorra.  Pop.  1600.  It  Is  said  to  have  had 
no  fewer  than  nine  parish  churches!  Good  wine  Is  made 
in  Its  neighbourhood. 

ARNEE,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Carnatie,  74  m.  8.W. 
Madras,  lat.  19°  46'  N-.  long.  TV* St  & 

ARNEMUYDEN.  a  small  town  of  the  Netherlands,  isl 
and  of  Waleheren.  3  m.  E.  Middelburg.    It*  port,  which 
considerable,  has  been  rilled  up,  and  it  it  now 
two  miles  from  the  sea;  with  which,  however,  it  is 
1  by  a  canal. 

ARNIIEM.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  cap.  prov.  Gueld- 
erland,  on  the  right  bank  nf  the  Rhine,  at  the  font  nf  the 
Veluwe  bills,  34  m.  E.  by  8.  Utrecht,  lat.  51°  S&*  47"  N., 
long.  5°  54'  45"  E.  Pop.  14.000.  It  la  a  fortified  place  of 
the  first  class;  its  fortifications  having  been  greatly  Impro- 
ved and  enlarged,  in  1703,  by  the  famous  engineer  Cochorn. 
The  ramparts,  planted  with  elms,  afford  an  agreeable  prom- 
enade. The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  good  port  on  the 
river,  which  is  ensssod  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  is  advanta- 
geously situated  for  trade.  It  Is  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assize*,  of  a  tribunal  of  original 

a  literary  society,  an  agricultural  commission.  Aw.  In  the 
church  of  8t.  Eusebius  are  the  tombs  of  the  old  dukea  and 
count*  of  tiuelderland. 

ARNO,  a  considerable  and  celebrated  river  of  Italy  (Tus- 
cany), the  Jtrnu$  of  the  Romans,  ha*  its  source  In  the  Ap- 
ennines, at  mount  Faltemna,  5  or  6  m.  N.  Pratovecehio. 
At  first  it  flows  8.  to  Punte  n  Buriano;  thence  N.W.  to 
Pontasicrc,  where  it  receive*  the  Sieve;  whence  it  pursues 
a  weaterly  course,  flowing  through  Florence  and  Pisa ;  7  m. 
below  which  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  lis  embou- 
chure was  formerly  a  good  deal  farther  to  the  8. ;  but  hav- 
ing become  obstructed.  It  wns  diverted  into  a  new  channel 
cut  for  It  in  1603.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  from  140 
to  150  m.  It  is  naturally  navigable  f ropi  the  sea  to  Flor- 
ence, and  has  been  made  navigable  from  Florence  to  near 
its  source  by  means  of  twenty-seven  locks;  but  Its  naviga- 
tion is  liable  to  many  obstructions,  at  certain  seasons  from 
floods,  and  at  other  seasons  from  droughts :  to  guard  against 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  former,  il  has  been  embanked 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Vol  d'Arno,  or  the 
country  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  is  one  of  the  richest, 
best  cultivated,  and  most  beautiful  of  any  In  Italy. 

ARN8BERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  cap.  reg. 
and  circ.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ruhr,  by  which  It  is  al- 
most encompassed,  57  m.  N.E.  Cologne.  Pop.  4500.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  regency,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  etc.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  (he  preparation  of  potashes,  nnd  in  distillation. 

ARN8TADT,  a  well-built  town  of  Saxony,  principality 
Schwarxburg  Sondershausen,  on  the  Gera,  11  m.  8.  by  W. 
Erfurth.  Pop.  4500.  It  haa  a  castle,  ft  college,  ft  cabinet  nf 
natural^  history,  and  fabrics  of  cotton  and  brass,  with  »  con- 

'"aRNBTEIN.  ft  town  of 
on  the  Werpe,  16  m.  N.N.W.  Wurzburg.  Pop. 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Schmidt 

ARNSWALDE,  n  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  cap.  circle,  19  m.  8.E. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
Ash. 

AROL8EN,  ft  town  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on 
the'  Aar.  19  m.  N.  by  W.  Waldeck.  Pop.  1500.  It  Is  the 
residence  of  the  prince,  nnd  the  seat  of  the  principal  au- 
thorities of  the  province;  it  is  well  built;  has  n  flne  castle, 
is  a  valoab'a  collection  of 
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with  a  library  and  a  | 

grammar  school,  sec. 

ARONA,  ■  town  of  the  Sardinian  estates,  prov.  Novara, 
on  the  Logo  Magpiore.  near  Its  southern  extremity,  lat.  45° 
45'  53"  N-,  long.  8°  34'  Irf  E.  Pop.  9000.  Its  fortification*, 
which  were  formerly  considerable,  were  demolished  by  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  It  is  well  built,  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  huapiial,  a  rnllegiate  church  and  three  oth- 
the  lake,  wilh  yards  for  the  construction  of 
or  it*  navigation,  and  a  pretty  considerable  c«n 
St.  Charles  Bormmeo  was  a  native  of  this  town 

saint,  by  the  people  of  Milan,  on  a  neighbouring  emlnture. 
This  immense  work,  the  eM^f-d'tutrt  of  Zonelll  and  Fal- 
con!, stand*  on  a  granite  pedestal  46  ft.  high,  and  is  itself 
00  ll.  high  !  The  head,  hands,  and  feet  are  cast ;  the  dra- 
pety,  and  book  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  are  hammered 
out  of  sheet  copper,  set  on  timber  framing :  the  execution  is 
very  flne,  particularly  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
looking  down  upon  the  world  "more  in  pity  than  In  anger." 
The  altitude  of  the  body  is  remarkably  easy  and  simple, 
and  the  proportions  are  so  good  that  the  idea  of  a  colossus 
doc*  not  enter  the  mind  until  a  comparison  has  been  made 
with  object*  of  known  dimensions  situated  near  it,  stsch  as 
the  travellers  every  day  see  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  A 
M>rt  of  staircase  leads  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
statue.    (Simnnrf'i  /to/y.p.  10;  Cmder's  Italf,  vol.  i.,  p.  310.) 

ARONCHES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  16  m. 
S.  E.  Portal  cere.    Pop.  3000.   It  has  a  church,  a 
a  hospital,  nnd  a  workhouse. 

AROOSTOOK,  county,  Me.  Situated  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  state,  extending  N.  to  the  St.  John's  river,  t 
it  from  Canada.  Watered  by  Aroostook  and  Mntawiimkeg 
rivers.  It  is  unsettled  in  its  N.  part.  There  were.  In  1M0, 
6100  neat  cattle.  0905  sheep,  4303  swine,  and  there  were 
produced  41.982  bushels  of  wheat,  36.518  of  oats,  31.913  of 
bucksi heat,  and  108,554  of  potatoes.  It  hnd  30  *tor«*.  two 
flouring-niills,  thirteen  grist-mills,  thirteen  snw  null*,  twenty- 
eight  schools,  1 150  scholars.   Pop.  9413. 

AftoosTooK,  river,  Me.,  rises  In  Penobscot  rn.,  rrowea 
Aroostook  co.,  and  enters  St.  John's  river  in  New  Brunswick. 
The  land*  on  this  river  are  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
wheat.  A  road  passes  from  Bangor  to  fort  Fairfield  on  thka 
river,  on  the  E.  boundary  of  the  United  Statu*.  The  length 
of  the  river  is  over  100  in.,  and  to  course  is  circuitous. 

ARPAGON.  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  et  Ok**, 
11  m.  W.  Corbet!.  It  has  tanneries,  a  brewery,  and  mum 
trade  in  flour. 

ARPAIA.  a  miserable,  bleak-looking  village  of  Napless, 
prov.  Princlpato  Ultra,  between  Capua  and  Benewnto,  3  m>. 
E.  Arienzo.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were  it  not 
thai  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Caudium.  memorable  for  the  great  disaster  that  there  befell 
the  Roman  arms,  anno  311  B.C.  But  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  defile  situated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Ar> 
pala,  between  St.  Agato  and  Motano,  Is  the  renl  scene  of 
this  disaster,  and  the  place  so  celebrated  by  the  name  of 
the  Furc*  Cumdinm.  The  Forks  consist  of  a  small  piano, 
traversed  by  a  stream,  having  a  narrow  outlet  at  each  end, 
nnd  shut  up  everywhere  else  by  continuous  and  impracti 
cable  mountains.  A  powerful  Roman  army  having  unwa- 
rily entered  this  defile,  the  Bamnlte*  immedlntely 
up  the  farther  outlet;  nnd  the  Romans,  having 
Uieir  step*,  found  that  their  enemies  had  anticipated  their 
movement,  by  blocking  up  the  piuss  by  which  they  hnd  en- 
tered »a  well  as  the  other.  Caught  thus,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trap,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  the  term*  dictated  by  tha 
Hamulus*,  who  granted  them  their  lives,  un  their  i' 
up  their  arms,  and  passing  one  by  one  I 
yoke.  ( Air.,  lib.  lx.,  cap.  J-7.) 
ARPINO  (an  ^rvi'aasj),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra 

I  di  I.nvoro,  6  m.  S.W .  Sura.    Pop.  9000.    It  is  agreeably  sit- 
uated on  some  eminence*,  has  various  churches,  a  hospital, 

I  with  manufactories  of  the  best  cloth  made  in  Naples,  paper. 

\  and  tanneries.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Having  been 
wrested  from  the  Samnites  by  the  Roman*,  it  became  a 
municipal  town,  and  to  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cor 
nelian  tribe  303  years  B.C.  (Air.,  lib.  x„  $  1,  and  lib.  xxxvil« 
$  36,  and  CVerc  pro  Ca  Flanco.)  But  it  i»  chiefly  mcmora 
bio  for  being  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  Italy  ever  produced— Cains  Marin*,  sumamed  the  third 
founder  of  Rome,  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  prince  of  Ro- 
man orators.  The  latter  frequently  allude*  to  ArpintR  I  in 
hi*  letters,  and  da-ells  with  complacency  on  the  rude  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants.  (Cramer's  .inform* 
Italf.  vol.  iU  p-  114.) 

In  its  environ*  hi  ft  paper-mill  recently  established  at  an 
expense  of  above  XI  1,000,  and  employing  300  work  people. 
Balbl  *ay«  that  It  produces  sixty  reams  a  day,  and  that  the 
pulp  is  converted  into  dried  paper  in  less  than  a  minute  ' 
We  suspect  this  i*  an  exaggeration,  otherw  ise  It  exceed* 
Anything  done  in  this  country ; 
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required  here.  In  the  beat  mil I".  for  the  conversion 
iniu  lined  papier.    (Jitrtg*.  ed.  1037.  p.  4 1  j. 

ARUL  A.  a  town  ot"  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Padua,  12  m. 
B.W.  P-idua.  in  the  bosom  of  the  Euganean  hills.  The  pop. 
***  not  exceed  1000;  and  the  place  would  not  be  worth 
notice  but  lor  Its  baring  been  the  rrwdenrc 
ring  the  latter  years  of  hta  life,  and  the  plaei 
great  poet  and  restorer  of  modem  literature 
laeL  on  the  19th  of  July,  1374.  "  His  ashes  are  preserved 
la  tit*  churchyard  of  the  town,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
ourblc.  raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and 
t-rved  from  as  aaerxlation  with  meaner  tombs."  The 
reams  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  these  details 


>aai  Ami  m  Aran*,  •rhmhrdicd; 
Tb'nsiii  tiltagt  okcrt  hn  Bsfiaf  itj% 
Wear  <m  iba  »»'«  Ot  jrran  ;  aad  'hi  ihru 
An  Mors  and* — and  Wt  it  Ik  'bcir  po.it*. 
To  <t  Mi  Nr  Vrjd^rr  I  £->sr 

B  »  annana  aad  kn  stpslctir*  ;  Us  a  ^liia 
Aad  ToMraMy  •»**P1'.  inch  *•  rase 
A  fcrtiaf  anra  stcaeUai  niikai  nrais, 
Tku  it  a  pfraasid  (una '4  hi*  BauouBwaUl  Cut." 

"  The  house  tn  whirh  Petrarch  resided  at  on  the  edge  of 
■  little  knoll  overlook  ins  two  descents,  and  commanding  a 
view  nut  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales  iinnicdi 
aasiy  beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low 
w»»>ds  of  mulberry  and  willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass 
by  festoons  ot  t  ines,  mil  single  cypresses,  nnd  the  spires  of 
towers,  are  sees  in  the  distance,  which  slretcbve  to  the 
■oaths  of  the  Pn  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
chair  m  which  the  poet  breathed  his  last  is  still  shown 
among  the  precious  relics  of  Arqua."  (ChUdt  Harold, 
csx Id  iv,  y  31.  and  note  9.) 

Astir*,  an  am  tent  village  <>f  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  Cae- 
agnsru  canal.  5  m.  8JB.YV.  Kovigo.  Pop.  iWOO,  [t  has 
asm-  trade  in  cotton  and  ailk. 

Altai :  CNN  Ed.  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hnmault,  13 

Baas*    #^  •  •         £a 4^BaTt ££01*        jP^^pa    15C0»  1* 


Brodick,  pcr-senung  lofty  bare  and 
tins,  connected  by  sleep  ridges  and 


of  France,  dep.  Seine 
laleneure.  ahout  3  m.  from  Dieppe.  During  the  middle 
v  ■  tins  was  Uie  principal  bulwark  of  Normandy  towards 
the  N. ;  its  castle,  now  in  ruin*,  having  withstood  several 
sm*»*  lu  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  l5f*J.  Henry  IV.  de- 
teaied  the  troops  ot'  the  League  under  the  Due  de  Mnycnne. 

ARRAN.  an  island  of  Scotland,  co.  Bute,  in  the  arm  of 
the  sea  \«tween  the  Mull  of  Canine  and  the  Ayrshire  coast ; 
betas  separated  from  Uie  former  by  Kilbrannau  sound,  and 
from  tin-  Utter  by  the  frith  of  Clyde.  It  i*  41  m.  from  the 
nearest  pvant  of  the  die  of  Bute,  3}  iu.  from  the  neatest 
B»nrit  of  C acute,  and  loi  m.  fmm  Ardrussan  pulnt  in  Ayr- 
dure.  It  is  about  I64  in.  in  length  fmm  N.  to  8.,  and  from 
*  to  •.»  in  breadth.*  cianprMng  about  7^.000  acres,  of  which 
about  11.000  mat  be  arable.  It  etbibiis  a  striking  contrast 
tn  its  N.  and  8.  divrtons:  the  former,  or  that  of  the  N.  of 

led  granite  mount 
■Mscled  by  deep  val- 
Goatfell.  the  highest  mountain  iu  the  isl- 
and n>es  b>  the  height  of  MtS  feet  above  the  sea.  The  8. 
and  largest  dlvva<«fl  of  the  island  is  composed  of  undulating 
kail)  ground,  the  eminences  of  which  are  of  n  flattened  or 
rounded  configuration,  and  covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of 
peat  and  other  alluvial  mailer.  Round  the  greater  part  of 
the  c««i#t  an  almost  uninterrupted  broad  bank  or  girdle  of 
gran  I  Una  rsecn  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  the  soft 
grerti«"  ir.l  on  which  affords  a  pleasant  nnd  convenient  ac- 
cess along  the  sea  side.  Tlie  shore*  are  generally  steep 
aad  rocky,  bnt  high  cliffs  are  not  frequent.  Three  deep 
bay*  isidVnt  the  island — Ransa  on  the  N.W.,  nnd  Brodick 
anil  Lnnla.?h  on  the  E. '  the  latter,  being  defended  from  the 
W  gale*  by  Holy  island.  I  m.  in  length,  is  one  of  the  best 
as* ium«  for  shipping  in  the  frith  of  Clyde.    Marble,  josser. 

Tlev  csurn  gorms,  and  a  fine  species  of  rock  crystal.  cruT 
the  Arrmn  diamond,  are  met  with.   The  red  deer  and 
goat,  formerly  very  abundant,  are  now  nearly,  if  not 
sheep  are  generally  Introdu- 

^OTed'b^s'or^A* 
e  and  Ayrshire.  Swine  are  raised  in  considerable 
>-,  and  the  steam  boats  that  touch  at  the  island  have 
opened  a  new  market  for  fowls  nod  eggs.  Grouse  and 
aitirk-coeJi  are  very  plentiful.  The  system  of  agriculture 
formerly  followed  in  Arran  was  as  hnd  as  can  well  be  Im- 
agined :  the  lands  were  held  jointly  by  several  tenants  on 
Ibr  curomoo  or  rm*-ng  plan  (sre  Abuylki.  and  were 
•esiurged  by  a  c. m<un I  course  of  corn  crops,  whirh  succeed- 
ed each  other  m  a  series,  unbroken  except  by  the  occasional 
aatrodurtioo  of  potatoes,  as  long  as  the  soil  would  produce 
any  thtng   but,  since  1815,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is 


■  ^  ^. 


proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole  Island,  has  Inbon  red  rtreuu 
ously  and  successfully  to  latroduco  a  better  system ;  partly 
by  letting  farms  to  individuals  for  a  fixed  term  of  tears  el- 
eluding  subtenant*  and  assignees;  partly  by  introducing 
conditions  Into  the  leases  fitted  to  insure  a  better  *>steiu  of 
management ;  and  partly  by  expending  large  sums  on  the 
building  of  houses,  enclosing,  making  drains,  roods,  ate.  The 
people  at  first  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  change  ;  but 
their  prejudices  have  gradually  given  way,  nnd  they  ore 
now  for  the  most  part  sensible  that  it  has  been  as  advanta- 
geous to  them  as  to  the  proprietor.  Since  the  occupiers 
have  enjoyed  possession*  each  might  call  his  own.  tliev 
have  steadily  advanced  in  habits  of  Industry ;  and  though 
In  this  respect  they  are  still  behind  the  tenants  and  labour- 
ers of  the  mainland,  it  i*  believed  that  in  no  insular  High- 
land district  is  greater  industry  shown  than  in  Arran. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  large  farms  enclosed,  subdi- 
vided, and  well  cultivated,  having  vnlunble  stocks  of  cattle 
and  comfortable  fann  stendings.  where  formerly  there  were 
numeious  huts  without  chimneys  or  windows,  and  ridges 
running  in  nil  directions  w  ithout  a  single  enclosure  or  subdi- 
vision. The  general  rotation,  except  on  Uie  shore*,  is,  1, 
Onts;  0.  (irecn  crop- potatoes  turnips,  benns.or  Iras,  with 
manure ;  3.  Bear  or  btpg,  wheal,  or  oat*,  often  manured  ;  4. 
Hay;  3.  Pasture  gross;  6.  Pasture,  siniciiu.es  grass  a  year 
or  two  longer.  On  the  shore*  and  holms,  the  rotation  la,  L 
Onts;  a.  Green  crop;  3.  Bigg  or  wheat— thine  often  with 
manure ;  4.  liny  ;  and  then  onts,  Air.,  again.  These  rota- 
tions ate  not  always  adhered  to  by  the  tenants  having  the 
small  possessions,  but  they  all  sow  grass  seed*  with  the  corn 
crop  w  hich  succeeds  the  green  one ;  and  this  of  Itself  ne- 
rcssmiiy  leads  to  better  management  than  they  formerly 
practised.  Wheat  to  a  coiisidernhle  extent  has  fur  a  few 
years  past  been  raised  by  the  tenants  of  the  linger  posses- 
sions, and  n  great  number  of  the  small  tenants  also  grow 
from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  each  of  that  grain. 

By  these  changes  in  the  mode  of  possession,  and  by  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  more  and 
better  cattle  may  be  reared  and  supported  than  formerly, 
and  the  produce  of  milk  is  also  much  greater.  Hmce  IrtB, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  has  supplied  good  Argylesldre  bulls, 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  eaitle  on  his  property,  keeping 
always  in  the  Island  from  SO  to  30,  placed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  K  that  the 
caltle  have  been  surprisingly  Improved  in  every  respect.  On 
a  few  of  Uie  Inrger  farms  stocks  of  Ay  rshlre  cows  ore  kept, 
and  succeed  very  well. 

The  rental  of  the  island  amounts  to  from  £11.000  to 
jC  1 2.000  a  yen'. 

A  number  of  boars  employed  in  the  herring  fishery  belong 
to  Kilbride  and  Brodick,  the  principal  villages.  But  the 
herring  fishery  in  the  frith  of  Clyde  nnd  loch  Fyne  is  not 
nearly  so  prosperous  at  present  as  it  once  was.  Luckily  Its 
decline  Is  little,  if  any,  loss  to  the  island  ;  for,  having  no  con- 
siderable town  population,  the  firhery  la  principally  carried 
on  by  the  cottiers  and  small  fanners,  engrossing  their  atten- 
tion at  Uie  Ume  their  sen  ices  are  most  necessary  on  shore, 
at  ihc  same  time  that  It  bos  a  tendency  to  generate  nnd 
keep  alive  Idle  aad  dissipated  habits.  Kelp  used  to  be  pro- 
duced In  considerable  quantities,  but  its  manufacture  has 
now  nearly  ceased.  Most  of  the  woollen  cloth  formerly 
used  In  the  Island  was  made  by  the  women,  but  a  good  deal 
is  now  imported. 

The  yearly  export  of  produce  from  Arran  cannot  be  given 
with  jterfect  accuracy ;  but  the  follow  ing  statement  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  pretty  near  approximation  to  Its  quantity  and 
value: 

L. 

M0  black  rani*. »'  at  10..  a.150 

4M)t»iw.  al  l|.  I0j  »O0 

Fn-  la       w   .   700 

Sharp  sad  srml  i.  '0 

Brar  or  b.«.  W»  qi*.,  at  Ki  3.  -Vd 

Whnt.  "00  bi>IU,  a'  I4»  M0 

Brain  and  (**••  90,1  bolb.  at  lb  ".*) 

ISO.,  in  enin  iml  sirsl,  9000  qri ,  al  2U».  ....  *.lr« 

rtsalnra,  3U0U  torts.  >i  Iu*  1,40 

Hrrnnn  esSf*  tj  100  a-hrrriss,  al  401  par  whanr  .  4.1*0 

Bur>cr  and  cbraac  I  ,«U> 

Msll-ftsh.  Jboul   100 

i  n.  viw  and  l.mntana  6t*J 

Total      .      .      .      .  Ll\^0 

A  good  Heal  of  IHlettly  distilled  whiskey  was  formerly  ei 
ported ;  but  that  branch  of  industry.  If  it  may  be  so  called, 
has  all  but  ceased. 

Brodick,  the  principal  village.  Is  finely  situated,  nt  the  bcl 
torn  of  Brodick  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  Near  It  la 
Brodick  rnstle.  n  seat,  and  occasional  residence,  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton.  Though  Gaelic  be  generally  spoken,  English 
Is  understood  by  every  lardy. 

Arran  Is  divided  Intotwo  parishes.  Iu  population  amount- 
ed, in  17.15.  according  to  Dr.  Webster,  to  3640;  In  1A01  ft 
amounted  tn  5179 ;  and  in  HOI,  to  fl*K7.   It  declined  some- 
what during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831,  but  Is  again  oa 
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the  Increase.  (■Anderson's  Highlands ;  M' Donalds  Sur- 
vey of  tke  Hebrides ;  and  PaUrson's  Account  of  tke  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  Improvement*:  in  Wrrjw,  in  the  Trans  actions 
of  tke  Highland  Society.) 

ARRAN  (N.  ISLES  OF),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  co. 
Donegal,  opptuiu-  Danglue.  the  must  N.  extremity  of  the  lu- 
ge*, died  Arranmore,  being  in  I  at.  55°  N„  lung.  8°  &  W. 
A  light  house  to  erected  on  this  point,  with  a  fixed  light  ele- 
vated Jim  feet  above  high-water  mark.  This  island  con- 
tains about  2000  acres,  and  nearly  10OU  inhab.,  the  land  be- 
ing divided  Into  the  minutest  portions,  such  as  a  "  cow's 
foot,"  or  the  quarter  of  a  cows  gram.  They  are  mostly 
fisher*  On  a  smaller  Island,  n  finning  village,  called  Rut- 
land, was  erected  by  the  Fishing  board,  in  1786,  but  it  is  bow 
nearly  deserted. 

ARRAN  (S.  ISLES  OF).  These  consist  of  three  island* 
stretching  N.W.  and  8.E.,  about  13  in.  along  the  mouth  of 
Galway  bay,  in  Ireland,  being  part  of  the  co.  Galway. 
They  contain  in  all  about  7 Out)  aero;  the  largest.  Arm  • 
more,  comprising  about  46X17 ;  Innis  More,  133H ;  and  Inn  is 
Leer,  9U9.  Pop.  3191.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Digby, 
and  yield  a  rent  of  above  X  JOUO  a  year,  the  tenant*  paying 
from  i  :  to  X6  each.  They  are  very  fertile,  but  occasion- 
ally suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  fishing  of  cod  and 
ling  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  pter  having  been 
constructed  at  the  village  of  Killaney  (pop.  1000)  on  the 
largest  island,  at  the  expense  of  the  Fishery  Board.  for  the 


accommodation  of  the  craft  employed.  The  principal  p 
ducts  are  fresh  and  cured  fish,  oats,  feathers,  the  produce  of 
puffins,  a  superior  kind  of  yearling  calves  in  great  demand 
by  the  Connaught  graziers ;  to  which  were  formerly  added, 
great  quantities  of  smuggled  whiskey.  A  light-house,  with 
a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  largest  or  most  northerly  of  the  islands,  lat.  53°  7'  N., 
long.  93  40"  \V\,  having  the  lantern  elevated  498  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  island*  give  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  family  of  Gore.  The  Inhabitant*,  who  arc  very  poor, 
continue  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  the  Irish  language  is 
universally  spoken.  (Dutton's  Statistical  Survey  of  Gal- 
it  at/,  p.  i,  Ice. ;  Reports  on  tkt  Fisheries  of  Ireland,  Aup~,  p. 
104.  Itc.) 

ARRAS,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  of  which  it 
U  me  cap.,  on  the  Scarpe  and  the  Crinchou,  60  m.  S.E.  Ca- 
lais, lat.  50C  17  54"  N.,  Ion*.  2°  46'  25"  E.  Pop.  23.4*5.  It 
e  of  an 


is  situated  in  the  middle 

the  Scarpe  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  It  Is  well  built ; 
MOM  ;  several  of  its  square*  and  public  buildings  handsome, 
and  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  latter  are  the  old  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Waast.  the  h6tcl  of  the  Prefet  theatre,  belfry, 
'tarrocks,  ttx.  The  cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  building, 
wan  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  phrensy.  Arras 
was  fortified,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  M  \  ..  by  Vauban. 
The  citadel,  which  is  very  strong.  Is  separated  from  the  town 
by  an  esplanade,  but  it  is  included  within  the  line  of  the 
works.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  and  has  a  con  it  of  as 
sires,  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college,  a  grand 
diocesan  seminary,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a 
school  of  engineering  (Hole  rtgimentairt  de  genie),  an  acad- 
emy of  belles-lettres,  a  literary'  society,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
school  fur  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  of  design,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history  and  antiquities,  a  museum  of  pictures,  a  pub- 
lic library  containing  36,000  volumes,  ice.  There  arc  cstab- 
tnu  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  manufactures  of 
hosiery,  lace,  coarse  woollen 
fabrics  for  the  preparation  of  beet-root  sugar,  soap, 
starr h,  beer,  rape-oil,  tec.  The  Banff  becomes  navigable 
at  this  point. 

Arras  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of 
many  sanguinary  contents.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  gave  a  severe  blow  to  its  manufactures.  It  also 
suffered  much  during  the  revolution,  having  been  for  a 
considerable  time  at  the  mercy  of  Lehon,  a  ferocious  terror- 
ist, a  native  of  tho  plnce.  Robespierre,  of  Infamous  mem- 
ory, was  also  a  native  of  Arras ;  as  was  Damiena,  the  as- 
sassin of  Louis  XV.  (Hugo,  France  Pit  tor  r  saw,  art.  Pas 
ds  Calais.) 

ARRAYOLLOS.  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alcnlejo,  15 
ro.  N..N.W.  Evora,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  a  citadel.  Pop.  1900.  It  has  some  fabrics  of 
stained  paper. 

ARRIEGE,  a  dep.  In  the  8.  of  France,  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  having  S.  the  Pyrcnean  mountains,  E.  the  dept*. 
Pyrenees  Orientalrs  and  Aude.  and  N.  and  W.  the  Haute 
Garonne.  Area,  455.000  hectares.  Pop.  200.536.  This  dep. 
consist*  principally  of  the  N.  elope  of  the  Pyrenees;  the 
mountains,  which  cover  the  greater  port  of  its  surface,  In- 
creasing gradually  In  elevation  as  they  approach  its  S.  fron-  I 
tier;  the  altitude  of  the  highest  summits  varying  from  about 
7000  to  about  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  j 
principal  valleys  arc  those  of  the  Arriege  and  the  Saint,  the 
only  navigable  rivers  In  the  dep.  According  to  Uie  official 
table*,  the  cultivable  lands  occupy  about  148,000, 
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34,000,  woods  (on  the  mountains)  90,000,  vineyard*  11.630, 
and  heaths,  wastes,  4tc.,  136,000  hectares.  Gold  has  bees 
found  ;  and  there  are  valuable  iron  mines  near  Vic  Demos, 
and  other  places.  The  N.  portion  is  pretty  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  millet,  itc. 
Horses  an  inferior  breed,  and  oxen  and  mules  frequently 
employed  in  their  stead.  The  total  produce  of  wine  is  estt 
mated  at  115,000  hectolitres  a  year;  but  the  quality  is  info 
rior,  and  is  wholly  retained  for  home  use.  The 
not  been  taken  proper  care  of ;  and  in  many 
the  consumption  of  the  Iron  furnaces,  and  the  want  of 
<  lent  attention,  there  U  a  scarcity  of  wood.  The  working  of 
metals  is  the  principal  branch  of  manufacturing  industry ; 
but  there  are  also  manufacture*  of  cloth,  serges.  tlass-%ilk. 
cotton  stuffs,  4lc.  It  returns  three  m.  to  tho  Ch.  of  Dep. 
Coast,  in  183H,  806.  Public  revenue,  in  1831,  very  near 
3,000,000  fr.  Principal  towns,  Foil,  Maasat,  Pamicnt,  Jtc. 
[Hugo,  France  Pittoresque,  art.  Arrugc.) 

ARROW  ROCK,  p.  t.  Saline  co.,  Ma,  72  m.  N.W.  Jeffer- 
son city,  986  W.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Missouri  river,  on  an  elevated  bluff*,  with  a  good  land- 
ing. A  ferry  here  crosses  the  Missouri.  The  town  < 
cinct  has  seven  schools,  179  scholars.    Pop.  'JUW3. 

ARROYO- DEL  PUERCO,  a  town  of  Hpain,  Eslremadu- 
ra,  10  m.  W.  Caceres.   Pop.  5000.   It  has  a  parish  church, 

features  of'doth^d%anh^wore.b>  MoCa,°"'  *Uh  wmam' 
ARS  EN-RE',  a  sea  port  town  of  France.  d>p  Charentv 
tnferteure.  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Isle  de  Re.  Pop.  3609. 
Salt  is  produced  in  Hs  vicinity,  and  shipped  in  considerable 
quantities  from  ita  port. 

ARS1ERO.  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  | 
ni.  N.  by  W.  Schio.   Pop.  2400.   It  has  | 
quantity  of  fine  white  reined  marble. 

ART,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Schwltz,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Zue,  7  m.  S.  Zug,  at  the  foot  of  mounts 
Rigi  and  Rossburg.  It  Is  well  built.  The  church  of  Bt. 
George  Is  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  and  for  an  Immense 
fountain,  formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite.  There  ia  • 
convent  of  Capuchins,  witli  a  good  library.  The  valley  nf 
Art  is  very  picturesque  and  interesting,  from  its  poMtioa 
among  the  highest  mountains  of  breccia  anywhere  to  be 
met  with. 

ART  A.  a  town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca,  on  ita  N.W. 
Cape  Pern,  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  depends  an 
Pop.  8000.   Its  territory,  which  is  very  fruitful,  produ- 
ce* cotton,  and  has  mill -stone  quarries. 

A  st a,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania,  on  the  A  rta, 
about  7  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  that  na 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  trade.  When 
by  Dr.  Holland,  In  1812,  it  contained  six  mosque*,  a  large  ra 
thedral.  and  a  great  number  of  Greek  churches,  ami  was 
Riipposed  to  have  a  population  of  about  6000,  It  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  Greek  insurrection ;  and  Lieut.  Wolfe,  by 
whom  it  was  visited  in  1830,  says  that,  in  many  places. 
mns*c*  of  ruins  impeded  the  passage  of  the  street*,  and  Unit 
an  aspect  of  desolntion  and  misery  hung  over  it.  We  un- 
derstand, however,  that  it  has  begun  to  improve.  Its  popu 
lation  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Wolfe  at  7000  at  a  maximum 
It  is  governed  by  a  bey,  under  the  pacha  of  Yannina,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  leather.  The  floecatas,  or  aha 
made  here,  are  reckoned  very  *ii| 
to  be  brought  to  considerable  perfection ;  and  all  ar- 
ticles of  dreas  from  A  rta  arc  highly  prized.  Each  trade  has 
its  separate  street  or  bazar ;  but,  by  a  judicious  regulation, 
butchers  are  obliged  to  kill  and  sell  their  meat  outside  the 
town.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  frtrtt  and 
vegetables.  There  is  a  curious  Venetian  bridge  over  the 
river,  coruasring  of  one  large  and  several  very  small  arches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ana  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ambraeia.  Traces  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be 
seen  in  many  plnce*.  hut  especially  under  the  more  modem 
remains  of  the  ruined  castle:  the  stones  ronsi»t  of  vast 
quadrangular  blocks,  so  admirably  fitted  that  it  I*  with  diffi- 
culty the  point  of  a  penknife  can  be  inserted  between  them  : 
no  mottar  seems  to  have  been  used  In  their  construction. 
There  la  here,  also,  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  built  in  845,  now 
converted  into  a  caravanaera.  (Holland's  Travels  in  Atom- 
i-i.  p.  72. 4to  ed, :  irolfe's  Diservaaons  tm  the  (iulfvj 
A  rta.  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  ill.,  p.  77.) 

Abta  (Gixr  or),  the  Sinus  Amhracius  of  the  ancients,  is 
a  deep  Inlet  of  the  gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea.  between  the  Turk- 
ish province  of  Albnnln  and  the  N.W.  part  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  The  entrance  to  It,  between  Prevesa  on  th* 
N.  and  the  fort  of  La  Punla  on  the  S„  Is  only  700  yards 
across.  The  fort  now  mentioned  is  built  at  the  ertrerniry 
of  a  low,  narrow,  tongue  of  land,  celebrated  in  history  as 
tho  Promontory  of  Aetium,  Outside  the  entrance  is  a  bar. 
composed  of  gravel,  coarse  sand,  and  sea  weed,  with  15  feet 
water  when  shallowest.   On  entering  the  gulf,  we  first 
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between  the  mouth  of  the  gulfs  and  the  rape*  La 
Scorn  no  the  N  und  Madonna  on  the  8.,  and  it  to  only  after 
passing  these  headland*  that  the  gul  f  properly  opens.  It  ia 
a  aobie  aheet  of  water :  it*  extreme  length  from  \V.  to  E., 
lor  lulling  the  bay  of  Prevpsa,  to  about  25  in.,  and  it*  greatest 
breadth  about  10  m. ;  but  in  several  place*  it  is  a  good  deal 
narrower:  the  depth  vane*  from  13  and  14  to  36  fathom* 
The  S.  shore  consists  of  high  land,  with  bold  promontories, 
with  rich  and  extensive  wood* ;  the  N.  altore  to  for 
«  part  low.  and  hn*  enen>arhed  considerably  on  the 
Part  of  the  vast  chain  of  Pmdu*  U  aeen  from  the 
futf.  It  ha*  been  lone  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  ll*  fish  red  and  gray  mullet  are  the  most  abundant ; 
and  there  are  plenty  of  sides,  eel*,  prawns,  ate.:  sardine 
fishing  to  extensively  carried  on. 

The  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Art*"  wan  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  important  conflict*  recorded  in  his- 
tory. The  bailie,  of  Actinia,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Au 
gustue  and  Mark  Antony,  and  of  the  Roman  world,  was 
fought  «fT  the  pmmontor\'  of  that  name,  at  the  .-out hern  en- 
trance to  the  gulf,  anno  B.C.  29.  The  exact  space  occupied 
by  the  hostile  fleets  has  been  disputed.  Moat  probably  the 
1  all  round  the  promontory,  but  principally  on  it* 
•  in  what  is  now  called  the  harbour  of  Prevesa, 
tuou*  sea.  (See  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
preriou*  article.  ftryaW*  Hittaryaf  tkt  Roma*  Republic. 
cap.  35;  PluUrck't  Lift  ,/  Mark  .Jnreap.  Art.) 

ARTAGONA,  a  wallod  bmn  of  Spain,  Navarre,  15  m.  8. 
Pxinprlunn.    Pop.  2000. 

A  RT  AKI.  a  small  sea  port  town  of  Turkey  In  Asia,  on  the 
8. YV.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyrieu*  (which  see),  sea  of 
Marmora,  75  m..VV .S.W.  Constantinople.  It  has  a  conve- 
nient aneiiorage. 

ARTERN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg.  Mersrbnrg.  on 
the  Unstrnt,  30  m.  W.  by  8.  Halle.  Pop.  2400.  It  has  a 
caitie.  a  hrine-spring.  and  a  distillery. 

ARTHUR'S  HEAT,  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  8 £.  side  of  the  citv  .  rtoing  832  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    Its  ascent  from  the  latter  to  gradual 
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ird«  the  city,  II  rises  abrupt! 
iilarly.  from  the  low  ground 


and.  in  parts,  almost 

On  the  8.  side  of  the 

Edinburgh  to  Doddingstone.  is  a  superb  range  of  porphyrttir 
green«u«i«  columns,  from  50  to  60  feet  high.  The  part  of 
the  hill  nearest  Molyrood  house  is  called  Salisbury  Crags, 
and.  till  within  these  few  years,  its  qunrries  furnished  most 
pan  of  the  paving  stones  used  in  London.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  Arthur's  scat  Is  one  of  the  most  diversified  and 
6:i»  ■'  •'>•■  empire. 

ARt'DV,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Pyrenees,  cap. 
canL,  on  the  Osseau.  12  rn.  H  E.  Olomn.    Pop.  1725.    It  is 

rirmH^Mir.ne  ■,  uHeis.  < 
ARr- 


ARL'XDEL.  a  burgh,  m.  town  and  pa.  of  England,  co.of 
Sussex,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Aran,  about  34  m-  from  its 


inconsiderable,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient , 
fragments  of  columns,  inscriptions,  cisterns,  and  other  re- 
mum*  of  the  ancient  city,  being  scattered  all  round.  Corn 
and  salt  are  both  exported.  The  latter  to  obtained  from  the 
salt  pits  of  Anew,  about  5  m.  Inland. 

ARZIGNANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  10  m.  W.  VI- 
ceruui.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  sur 
rounded  with  cultivated  hills;  and  ha*  filatures  of  silk,  fa 
brie*  of  doth,  dye-works,  and  brick -work*.  lot  territory 
produces  good  wine,  and  has  two  ronl  mine*. 

ASAPH  (ST.).  a  city  of  X.  Wales,  county  Flint,  185  m. 
N.W.  London.  5  m.  N.  Denbigh,  finely  situated  in  the  vole 
of  Clwyd.  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Elwy.  near 
it*  confluence  with  the  Clwvd,  over  both  of  which'  it  hns 
bridge*.  Pop.  of  parish  3144,  of  city  9000  T  It  consist* 
principally  of  a  single  street;  and  is  remarkable  only  as 
being  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  worth  £6300  a  year.  The 
cathedral,  a  plain  building,  was  erected  toward*  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  but  ha*  since  undergone  many  repair*  :  K 
1*  not  used  for  public  worship ;  the  perish  church,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  being  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
Drs.  Barrow  (uncle  to  the  famous  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow),  Bev- 
endge.  Tanner,  Hnrsley,  Ax.,  have  been  bishops  of  tills  see ; 
and  in  the  cathedral  is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  in 
1829.  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Shipley.  It  has  a 
free  grammar  sehisd.  endowed  by  Bishop  Beveridge  ;  and  an 
ouse,  for  eight  poor  widows,  endowed  by  Bishop  Bar- 
It  unites  witii  the  other  boroughs  of  this  co.  in  return- 
ing a  m.  to  the«M.  of  C. 

ASARO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania,  9  m.  8.  Nicosia. 
Pop.  3000. 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of  Palestine,  15  rn. 
N.  Gruta,  and  45  m.  E.H.E.  Jerusalem,  I  at.  31°  35r"  N..  long. 
34P  33"  E.  There  is  not  n  single  Inhabitant  within  the  old 
walls,  w  hirh  ore  still  standing  ;  but  a  modern  suburban  vil- 
lage, called  Sralona,  from  the  ancient  name,  has  a  pop.  of 
300  or  400,  and  to  frequented  by  the  small  vessels  trading  to 
this  coast, 

a. trange  mixture  of  r 


.  55  m.  Ba.W.  London.   Pop.  2H«3.   The  town 
Is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  thriving  appearance.   It  de- 
rives It*  entire  consequence  from  it*  being  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  Arundel  Cistlc.  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  now 
the  mngnsVf  nt  baronial  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
having  been  rebuilt  at  a  great  expense  by  the  late  duke. 
The  posse  «snr  of  this  castle  enjoys,  without  farther  crea- 
tion, the  dignify  of  earl.    Previously  to  the  Reform  Aet, 
Arundel  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  the  right 
of  voting  being  vested  In  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
tot ;  but  since  the  Reform  Act  It  only  returns  one  member. 
Constituency.  1830-37, 336.   The  Aran,  which  to  here  cross- 
ed by^a  neat  j|"4re-  to  nnvigable  thus  far  ;^and  ^joined  by 

ARVERT.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Charente  Inferieure, 
84  m  W.  Sainles.  Pop.  2360.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
pen  insula  of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  Grronde.  the 
Seodrc.  and  the  «ea.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
and  fresh  and  salt  fish,  particularly  sardine*. 

ARZAMAS,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Nijnl  Nov- 
gorod, cap.  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Choka  and 
Ttnoefaa,  83  m.  8.  Nihil  Novgorod.  Pop.  8000.  It  Is  old 
and  ill  built ;  ha*  twenty -two  churches  and  two  convents, 
with  soap-work*,  tanneries,  print-works,  iron  foundries,  fee. 
It  h»«  two  great  annual  fairs. 

ARZANNO,  a  town  of 
arrond.  Qtiimperle.    Pop.  1957. 

ARZAXO.  a  village  of  Naples,  In  the 
rv  sir  hood  of  the  capital.    Pop.  4500.  It 
viHas .-  and  flax  and  hemp  are  largely  produced  iu  its  en- 

rirnr« 

ARZEW  (an.  ^mrssrisi,  a  sea-port  town  of  Algiers, 
or»»v.  Tlemsen.  nt  the  n>outh  of  the  Rigg,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Oran, 
1st.  JSP  4V  N..  long-  4°  54*  R  The  bay  to  small,  but,  though 
open  to  winds  from  the  E.  and  N.E.,  h  to  the  best  on  this  j 
part  of  the  coast.   The  modern  town,  which  to  ill  built  and  j 


of  a 

amphitheatre,  and  the  columns  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Syrian  Venus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  $  105), 
or  a  Creek  edifice  raised  in  imitation  of  it, 

Ascalon  is  exceedingly  ancient.  Before  the  establishment 
of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  it  was  one  of  the  lordships  of 
the  Philistines.  Subsequently.  It  became  isxe  of  the  port* 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and.  on  the  downfall  of  tin 
Jewish  kingdom,  it  fell  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  It  afterwar* 
formed  |>art  of  the  Persian  empire,  then  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ptolemies ;  and,  on  the  subversion  of  the  latter  h> 
the  last  century  B.C..  it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  in  the  first  age*  of  Chrtotianl 
ly  ;  was  conquered  by  the  Saracen*  at  the  commencement 

imtflc  durmg^he^time  o*uCc7usad£r  It  w^Tone "of  the 
strongholds  of  the  W.  Christians;  but  SaladLn.  on  gnining 
possession  of  the  town,  destroyed  it*  works.  It  hn»  since 
continued  in  a  stale  of  decay  :  the  prophecy  of  Zechortah. 
"  Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,"  and  that  of  Ezekiel,  "It 
shall  be  a  desolation,"  are  now  actually  fulfilled. 

Ascalon  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  (the  Sorck), 
where  the  accumulation  of  soil  to  so  great,  that  the  ruins  are 
every  day  removing  farther  from  the  sea.  { fWae*  ti.,  283 ; 
Robin. ton,  i„  21.) 

ASCENSION,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
Africa  and  Brazil,  about  8  m.in  length  by  about  6  In  breadth, 
iu  fort  being  in  Int.  7"  M  X..  long.  140  w  yy.  It  to  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  one  of  its  hill*,  of  tufoua 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  2800  feet.  It  has  a  bleak 
barren  appearance  ;  and  was  uninhabited  Oil 
ment  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by 
a  small  British  force,  through  whose  exertions  it  has  been 
panly  cultivated  and  wonderfully  improved.  Springs  of 
fresh  water  have  been  discovered.  Vast  numbers  of  turtle 
are  taken  on  its  shores.  The  climate  Is  remarkably  healthy, 
and  the  anchorage,  though  open,  to  said  to  be  good.  The 
object  In  occupying  it  to,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  depot  for 
stores,  smi  a  place  for  watering  ships  cruising  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  or  in  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  iu  name  to  de- 
rived from  its  having  been  discovered  on  Ascension-day, 
the  20th  of  May.  1501,  by  a  Spanish  navigator  in  the  service 

^AsTSi1 Son.  parish.  La.  Siuiated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  400  *q.  m.  It  lie*  on  both  side*  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  subject  to  be  overflowed  at  high  water, 
the  Immediate  bank  of  the  river  being  the  highest  land  in  the 
parish.  The  La  Fourrhe.  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mi* 
sissippi  passes  off  at  Donaldannville.  It  produces  sugar, 
cotton,  oranges,  figs,  peaches,  fee.  It  had  in  1840.  3815  neat 
entile.  3*45  sheep,  and  1082  swine.  It  produced  280.725 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  1.028,050  pounds  of  sugnr,  and 
13,568,000  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty  foreign  commercial 
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house*,  seventy-eight  retail  Horn,  three  snw-mlll*,  three 
academies  with  5*i  students,  two  school*  with  09  sclml- 
an  Pop  :  whiles  2253,  slaves  4553,  free  coloured  143 ;  to- 
tal. 6051.   Cap.  Donoldsonvllle. 

ASt  il.  a  lowu  and  lordship.  N.VV.  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
drclo  Elnbogen,  14  m.  N.VV.  Kger.  The  town  has  2500,  atid 
the  lordship,  which  belong*  to  the  family  of  Zedlwiu,  above 
8000  inhab. 

ASCII  AFFENBURG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  elrc.  Lower 
Mayne,  on  a  hill,  on  the  Mayne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  38  m.  N.VV.  YViirUburf .  Pop.  7000.  The  town 
U  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
It  has,  however,  a  fine  palace,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
of  Mayence.  to  which  magnificent  gardens  tire  al- 
It  has  also  an  old  Gothic  churrh.  containing  the 
touibs  of  iu  princes,  a  town-hall,  «tc. ;  with  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  school  of  design,  a 
puhiic  library,  a  coltecuon  of  picture*,  fee.  It  manufactures 
tinted  papers,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  timber,  wine, 
tobacco,  Si.'-. 

ASCHER8LEBEN,  a  tnwn  of  the  Prussian  state*,  pro  v. 
Saxony,  reg.  Magdeburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eine  and 
the  VVipper,  14  m.  EJi.E.  Quedlinburg.  Pop.  9730.  It  has 
Ave  Protestant  churches,  one  Catholic  do.,  a  synagogue, 
a  gymnasium,  two  hospitals,  Ac. ;  and  very  considerable 
manufacture*  of  woollen  and  linen  slufT*.  and  earthenware. 

ASCOl.I,  a  town  of  Italy,  states  of  the  Church,  cap.  deleg. 
same  name,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Castellano  with  the  Trunin,  15  m.  nbove  where  the  latter 
Alls  Into  Uie  Adriatic,  lat  48°  51'  34"  N.,  long.  13°  25'  15" 


K.  Pop.  12,000.  It  is  a  well  built  handsome  town  ;  has  a 
cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  many  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  valuable  paintings  by  native  artists.  The 
church  of  St.  Gregorio  Magnn  consists  principally  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  temple.  Of  modern  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal Is  the  I' ataxia  Auiianale,  containing  a  museum,  a  li- 
brary, and  a  theatre  :  there  Is  also  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
or, and  numerous  palaces  belonging  to  resident  nobles.  As- 
coli  Is  a  frontier  town,  on  the  side  of  Naples,  and  Is  a  place 
of  some  strength,  being  surrounded  by  old  wall*  and  lowers, 
and  furnished  with  a  citadel.  Iu  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tronto,  Is  a  good  deal  frequented  by  coasters,  and  is  de- 
fended by  two  small  forts. 

Aseoll,  the  .Iseulum  Picenum  of  the  Romans,  Is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Italian  towns.  It  is  described  by  Htm  bo 
ns  a  idace  of  great  strength,  surrounded  bv  walls  and  Inac- 
cessible heights.  It  was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the 
Romans  when  the  Social  war  broke  out;  and.  in  the  course 
of  that  war.  it  sustained  a  long  and  memorable  siege  against 
Pbmpey  ;  by  whom,  however,  it  was  finally  taken.  (Cra- 
mer's .Int.  Italy,  I..  p.  288.1 

ASCOLI  Dl  BATRIANO(an.^*ci(/am.4»«<M*i),Bfown 
of  Naples,  prov.  Cnpitanata,  13  m.  E.  by  8.  Rovlno.  Pop. 
6000.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill ;  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  dioce- 
san seminary,  a  hospital,  and  some  convent*. 

This  town  Is  very  ancient.  It  was  under  Iu  walls  that 
Pyrrhus  encountered  the  Roman  legions  for  the  second  time, 
Willi  no  decisive  advanUge  on  either  side.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destmved  by  an  earthquake  in  1400. 

A8CCTNEY,  mountain,  Vt  Situated  on  the  boundary 
between  Windsor  and  Wenthersfielrt.  It  Is  an  isolated  sum- 
mit, which  ri»es  to  the  height  of  3320  feet  above  tide  water, 
and  31 16  above  the  level  of  Connecticut  river,  at  Windsor. 
IU 


by  the 

ASDOUD  (the  Ankdad  of  Scripture,  and  Abrec  of  the 
Greeks),  a  sea  port  town  nf  Palestine,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Lat  31©  43NS\,  long.  34°  3T  E.,  35  m.  W. 
Jerusalem,  and  11  N.E.  Asealon,  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy 
hill,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  pasture  grounds.  Iu  present 
pop.  Is  very  limited,  probably  not  more  than  200  or  300.  It 
has  no  ruins;  and  would  bo  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it 
not  for  the  figure  it  makes  tn  sacred  history.  It  was  one  of 
the  Ave  lordships  of  the  Philistines  f Phoenicians) ;  and  thith- 
er the  Ark  of  the  Covennnt  was  brought  when  that  people 
look  It  from  the  Jew*.  (1  Sam.,  v.,  1.)  It  may  be  gathered, 
generally,  that  the  Philistine  power  yielded  to  the  arm  of 
Darkl  (2  Sam.,  v..  29,  et  see. ;  1  Chron.,  xviiln  1 ) ;  and  It  is 
probable  that  Ashdnd  became  then  a  Jewish  town.  If  this, 
however,  were  the  case.  It  did  not  remnin  so  :  for.  200  vears 
later,  the  destruction  of  the  wnlls  of  Ashdnd  is  reckoned 
among  the  triumphs  of  Uzziah  over  the  Philistine*.  (2 
Chron.,  xxvi,  %.)  It  appears  to  have  fallen  Into  the  hand* 
of  the  Assyrians  soon  after  thi* ;  and  snbseqiienllv.  accord 
lag  to  Herodotus  (ii.,  $  157),  stood  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
vears  bv  the  Egyptians,  under  Psammeitcn*.  It  I*  not  af- 
terward heard  of  as  a  place  of  importance.  The  existing 
village  Is  celebrated  only  for  the  number  of  scorpion*  that 
infest  it  The  water  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  Is  shallow, 
and  the  Innd  perceptibly  gaining  on  the  sea.  (fo/sey,  il., 
2"3  ;  Asstsss*.  I..  31.) 

lofW.AfriCi., 


ASHANTEE. 

lying  along  the  Gold  coast  of  Guinea  ;  extending  from  4° 37 
to  10°  N.lBt,  and  from  4°  48"  W.  to  1°  10*  E.  long.,  being 
about  280  m.  in  Icngih  and  as  many  In  breadth.  It  may  con- 
tain atsmt  70,000  sq.  in. 

Physical  feature*  of  the  Country.  —  .VosnMiss  anJ 
Plain*. — This  Is  a  ntountnlnou*  country,  though  it  has  few 
eminences  very  nbrupt  or  precipitous.  None  of  the  mount 
ains  approach  the  snow  line,  being,  like  those  of  Africa  In 
general,  more  remarkable  for  breadth  and  extent  than  for 
height.  With  regnrd  to  composition,  all  the  species  of 
granite,  quartz,  and  slate  are  met  with,  but  there  is  an  almost 
toul  absence  of  calcareous  stone.  There  are  some  muo! 
tracts  of  level  land  on  the  E.  and  W. 


try  N.  of  74°  or  8°  lui.  is  a  large  plain,  terminated  on  the 
N.W.  by  a  mountainous  country,  called,  from  the  nature  of 
IU  surface,  Kosn  *  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the  sandy  desert  of 


Kos»,«  and  on  the  N.E.  by  the  sandy  < 
(/serf,  /      Ouin..  240 ;  tiwtittk.  163,  ate. ;  !>*■ 
pun.  par.  il.,  30,  ate. ;  f  apt.  Adams'*  Remark*,  176.) 

Bitter*  and  Lake*. — Tlmugh  not  lying  in  the  baata  of  any 
one  of  the  flrsl-elass  African  rivers,  few  countries  are  bet- 
ter watered.  Along  the  coast  axe  found  the  embouchure* 
of  several  respectable  streams,  the  various  affluents  of  which 
intersect  the  country  In  every  direction.  The  Assinee,  a 
large  river,  is  usually  reckoned  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Gold  and  Ivory  coast,  and  forms,  for  some  mile* 
from  Its  mouth,  the  W.  limit  of  Ashantee.  The  Voiu,  or 
Asweda,  the  largest  of  the  Ash  an  tee  rivers,  run*  into  the  *e* 
in  30*  E.  long. :  iu  length  is  estiinnied  at  about  400  nillea. 
There  arc  several  lake*  which,  In  the  summer  season,  fre- 
quently overflow  their  I 

Climate.— Soil  and  Aai 
salubrity  of  the  climate  of 
appear  to  be  exaggerated.  It  seem*  tn  bet 
countries  under  and  near  the  equator  are  less  hot  than  those 
under  and  near  the  tropic*,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
keeping  the  latter  region*  for  a  much  longer  period  vertically 
beneath  the  »nn.  From  tills  cause,  therefore,  the  heat  of 
Ashantee  might  be  expected  to  lie  less  than  that  of  coun 
trie*  12°  or  15°  farther  N.  The  accumulation  of  water 
serves  also  to  lower  the  general  temperature,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  though  during  six  months,  or  from  October  to  March, 
the  heat  Is  extremely  violent,  during  the  other  hnlf  year  it 
is  so  far  from  being  inconvenient,  that  fires  and  warm  cloth- 
ing are  frequently  desirable.  The  nights  (always  nearly  of 
the  same  length)  are  cold,  even  during  the  hot  months,  and. 
In  a  night-halt  In  a  forest,  a  blase  is  as  necessary  against  lb* 
cold  heavv  dews  ns  against  the  ferocious  beasts.  ( Bagman, 
90;  Barbot.  193,  194;  Hutton,  142;  Adam;  234.)  The 
coast  Is,  however,  extremely  unhealthy,  especially  to  H 
peans.  Bosnian  (90,  yo;  RscMb*s  this  partly  to  the 
ing  day*  followed  by  chilling  nights,  but  more  10  a  1 
reotw  mist  (apparently  a  species  nf  miasma) 
from  the  valleys  and  the 'neighbourhood  of  river*  every 
morning,  espeda'ly  during  the  rainy  season.  Poor  food,  bad 
rftcomtnodaOon.  and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  add  to  these 
evils,  which  are  atltl  farther  increased  by  a  want  of  regular- 
ity in  living  among  both  native*  and  Europeans;  but,  after 
ail,  the  climate  of  this  coast  i*  not  worse  titan  that  of  most 
others  similarly  situated,  and  much  superior  to  that  of  W. 
Africa  farther  N.,  or  to  that  of  Guiana,  in  the  same  lat.,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  interior,  though  covered 
with  dense  forest*,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  vegetable  decomposition  under  a  vertical  sua.  enjoys  a 
iparatively  salubrious  atmosphere ;  and  Isert  (p.  258; 
the  erection  of  hospitals.  In  the  inland  p 


nland  pnrw. 


la  the  case  oft 

does,  and  the  wind  from  the  desert  called  Ha  minium, 
former,  however,  are  pretty  frequent  and.  In  the  dry  season, 
particulsrly  annoying,  from  being  followed  bv  violent  cold 
rains.  The  Harmattan  is  mostly  experienced  between  the 
end  nf  December  and  the  beginning  of  February.  It  has  a 
N.E.  or  an  E.N.E.  direction ;  U  perfectly  dry,  extremely 
cold,  and  loaded  with  an  Impalpable  powder,  sufficiently 
thick  to  obscure  iho  sua  at  noon.  It  is  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive ;  iu  dryness  being  such  that  It  absorb*  the  moisture 
from  everything  with  which  it  come*  in  contact :  opening 
the  seams  vf  ships,  the  Jotau  of  floorings,  and  destroying  all 
nnimn!  and  vegetable  life  opposed  to  It*  unmitigated  vio- 
lence. Il  Is,  in  fart  a  cold  simoom  (see  Arabia),  dried  in 
passing  over  the  Great  desert  and  subsequently  cooled  IB 
crossing  the  high  mountains  8.  of  the  Niger.  It  blow*  usu- 
ally for  two  or  three  dny*.  but  occasionally  for  a  fortntpbl 
at  a  time,  and  with  much  force.  Like  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, Ashantee  has  Iu  dry  and  rainy  season*,  or.  rather,  twe 
rafnv  and  one  drr  season  In  each  year.  The  first  rains, 
ushered  In  bv  violent  tornadoes,  occur  about  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  ;  being  followed  by  foe* 
and  ha*v  weather,  extremely  pernicious  and  particularly 
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August  The 
till  A  lull  in  the  dry  and  hot 

r,  la  1817.  at  3  P.M.,  was 


Tti.   riiir  ,.|  ihi-  therm 

sj  «*>  (Jen.  3)  and  714°  (Oct.  13) :  this  tra  at  Coo- 
tains,    la  a  Bandy  plain,  near  th« 
i  ef  the  Volts.  iscrt  (tssser.  AM.,  43)  once  saw  it  rise 
of  130°;  but  even  there  the 
at  I  P.M.,  was  not  mora  than  7i».    (Dmmk,  90- 
191-194  ;  IttrU  438 ;  and  OiW.  Jtftt^  mssim  | 
314,  497 ;  .4 daaw,  45,  104-lt*  |  Hutton,  38B ;  Dm- 
ue*,) 

A  amall  part  of  the  coast,  tow  an  Is  the  K.  and  VV.  bound- 
aries, as  sandy,  but  the  greater  portion,  and  all  the  interior, 
is  mm  attUlaceoas  and  aluminous  soil,  mued  with  a  rich 
This,  with  the  abundance  of  water,  renders 
fertile.   From  7,c  N.  I  at.  down  to 
e  presenu  a  solid  maan  of  forest 
E.  and  W.  from  the  Volta  lo  the  Asanee  rivers, 
par.  a,  ».)   The  trees  have  all  the  stupendous 
'  which  nark  African  vegetation,  but  are  strt 
I  on  the  coast  and  In  the  Interior.    Near  the 
boabab  (.1dam»,m,a  difitato.),  the 
(prsaaaly  Introduced  fnsu  America),  the  ouuurrove 
m**fU),  various  species  of  palm,  the  cotton, 
,  mixed  with  a  wild  entanglement  of 
,  awelf  growing  to  a  size  Inconceivable  to  a  Eu 
[OcrU  98,  103,  140.  fcc  ;  SnrSW,  905.)    About  IS 
the  summit  of  the  first  mountains, 
«av  bat  a  tree  equal  in  magnitude  sup- 
i  also  vanishes,  and 
i  otlferons  ( El*u  gni- 
i).  and  the  villiferous  (fasraic).    Instead  of  these  ap- 
prculiar  species,  among  which  is  one  tall  tree  of 
bearing  flowers  like  the  tulip ;  a  new  kind 


the  li  i  aa—i  disappears,  bag  a  tree  equal 
pbes  Ks  ptacs)  (Imrrt,  333) ;  the  mangrove 
Balsas  became  very  scarce,  eieept  the  oil 


i  la  a  word,  a  whole  forest  of  trees 
(/sert,  344-347.) 
H.  ot*?i°  or  8°  lat_,  trees  and  shrubs  appear  only  In  wide- 
i  the  lands  are  covered  » ith  jungle  and 
which  grows  to  an  enormous  height  and 
!  which,  being  fired,  t-  used  bv  the  nnlives  to 
plantations,  (Vwpmh,  par.  il.,  38,  34.)  The 
grows  wild  ;  and  Ibe  country  produces,  besides, 
,  dhourra.  millet,  yams,  rice,  potatoes,  and  all 
plant.%.  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Of  fruits 
is  mtssrsnmabte :  Including  the  pine-apple,  orange, 
t,  and.  in  short,  all  that  are  pro- 
dsjsad  m  any  part  of  the  world  betw  een  (he  tropics.  Of 
nsass  and  aromatic  plants  the  list  Is  very  great ;  as  Is  like- 
wise that  of  dye  sad  hard  woods.  Tlie  exuberant  abundance 
*e"  el-sna,  Isassasas  (Osss iotm  tuptrmr),  tuberoses,  lilies,  and 
•  '.!.•  Dm  ni  \-hantee  ;i  »|>|.:xlnr  riml 
etrelled,  and  but  rarely  equalled.— 
IB—mum.  xtv,  9*7.  *B;  Barbot,  190-303;  htrt,  118,  139, 
1IO.  403  AUm..  tTt) 
T:ic  animals  are  as  various  and  numerous  n«  the  plant-. 

,  gtrafltsj  (Dupui:  >.  &5),  buffaloes, 
>,•  civet  cats,  apes,  monkeys,  baboons. 
,  are  among  the  harmless  kinds ;  lions 
L,  Ml  4a\  she  ),  tigers,  leopards,  jackals,  wolves, 
those  of  a  femcletu  sort, 
i  with  hippopotami  and  alligators  of  several 
r  of  which  are  eaten  bv  the  natives.    A  gignn- 
rat  aa  odoriferous  mouse,  and  a  small  animal  railed 
sseee  (snesj  islrr),  which  digs  up  and  devours  dead  bod- 
.  srem  lo  be  peculiar  to  A  .h  an  lee.   The  domestic  aul- 
as are  tha>  same  as  those  of  Europe ;  but  the  horse  Is 
«rr*.  aad  at*  a  had  breed,  and  the  sheep  peculiar  in  form. 

serpents  of  every  size, 
■  to  a  frightfully  venomous  creature, 
Infest  not  only  the  woods  nnd  long 
t  the  dwellings  of  the  Dative*,  and  the  forts  of  the 

(Wll.'lniin        Im J  :,     :i  -in  ill  hib- 

Mstrjpedes— the  wound  from  which,  though. not 
i*  extremely  painful — abound  In  every  place; 
aad  toads  and  frogs  are  not  only  as  plentiful  as  In  Europe. 
:  v  tti-  •  rm  r  grow  to  such  a  size,  thai  Bosnian.  whan  be 
first  saw  me.  took  It  for  a  land-tortoise  (p.  357).  Lizard*  of 
all  sizes ;  from  the  iguana  downward.  Including  two  species 
«e*  raaaali  us.  are  found  bete,  (Botmai,  344-417. 4.17-259 , 
******  **VMe;  fssrt,  S3,  103,  185.  ax.;  Bovxtitck,  337- 
349  ;  Ad+mi,  184-188.)  Of  birds,  there  arc  pheosruitis  par- 
Id  decks  (of  a  beautiful  plumage),  doves,  crown 
i  Guinea  sparrows,  becrnflcovs,  and 
|  great  and  small,  ninny  of  them  yet 
The  water-fowl— arc  herons,  Wi- 
the birds  of  prey— eagles,  kites,  and  a 

By  tb*  nsturt  ftrtln  aad  Voonr,  do  sol  saassr 
(V..  r"3-f**J   TksySCSV     tnasy  r 
of  <br  lot.  Ac,  from  lb*  Tanl  ignis 
id,  aalss*  wilful  >n.l  fn'uiim«d« 
huh  ffwlif.  rbssr  sssssan  Is  Ifcls  part  of 
SSSUtBT)  ass*,tli|  Oussns,  i.,90.) 
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■  C».T*rr  *  asf  of 
•*  Us»  t«s»  of  rat  sissi,  i 
n.  «■*  ra-sr  ss**>s» 
tsf 


peculiar  specie*,  which,  though  not  larger  than  a  dove.  It 
bolder  and  mure  rapacious  than  any  other.  A  large  and 
ugly  bird,  called  the  pnokoe  (of  great  service  in  destroying 
the  field  rata).  Is  peculiar  here,  aa  ts  also  a  creature,  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  w  ith  a  remarkable  hollow  and 
piercing  voice,  tlie  sound  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  of  evil  omen.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  Ashan- 
tee  birds  is  extreme  beauty  of  plumage  ;  but  pleaklng  voices 
are  rare  among  them,  the  nightingale  and  thrush  bring  the 
only  songsters  known.  Hpnrrows  and  swallows  am  very 
numerous  ;  and  the  domestic  fowl  sre  the  same  as  those  at 
Europe.  (Aosassa,  449.  34t<-456;  Bcrbot.  317-330;  htrt. 
ill,  104.  185,  457.  ex.)  The  woods  abound  in  bees;  and  the 
de*trii('ti\e  specie*  of  run,  rjille.l  iriin<-.«.  bj  M  asjajaaaajj  ajb] 
ra parioui.  that  a  sheep  attacked  by  them  during  the  night 
has  been  found  a  perfect  skeleton  In  the  morning.  ( Ass- 
staa,  380.;  It  I*  said  they  will  attack  any  animal,  even  the 
nnsit  powerful  and  venemous  serpent  and  destroy  him. 
('J*»«u,  I*  38.)  Fire  flies,  dragon  flies,  a  fly  exactly  re- 
sembling the  cantharides  In  nppenranro  and  scent,  together 
witli  all  the  insect  tribes  common  lo  the  tropics,  except  the 
wasestio  {BowJiUX,  331),  arc  found  upon  lira  coast  .  und  In 
the  Interior,  Iscri,  among  a  vast  variety  of  species,  observed 
several  which  nppeared  to  be  peculiar.  The  locust  is  not 
wholly  unknown,  but  Its  destructive  visits  arc  rare  ;  owing, 
probably,  to  the  great  distance  of  the  desert,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  high  mountains  between  it  and  Asliantee.  Klnrk 
and  hump-backed  whales  ore  numerous  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Heptember  and  December.  Hharks  are  very  numer- 
ous, arc  frequently  captured,  and  form  the  most  tutuuuoo 
food  of  the  Uold  coast  negroes.  Other  sorts  of  sea  flsh  are 
very  abundant ;  nnd  the  rivers  are  as  well  supplied  as  the 
sea,  yielding,  among  others,  great  quantities  of  oysters  and 
crabs,  which  Iced  upon  the  branches  of  the  mangrove  and 
other  trees,  but  are  not  good  for  food  if  the  water  be  fresh. 
( Hoi  man.  16,  450-466 ;  Burbot,  331-337  ;  Jttrt,  95,  337.  SXC. ; 
.idamt,  188-105.)  Gold  Is  more  abundant  in  Ashaiilce  than 
in  any  oilier  part  of  Africa,  probably  than  In  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  not  excepting  even  H.  America.  It  is  procured 
partly  by  washing  the  sands  In  ihc  beds  of  rivers  and  tor- 
rent* after  violent  rains,  and  partly  by  sinking  mine*  or  |>ftK 
to  a  very  inartificial  style,  among  the  mountains,  whence  It 
is  dug  up  fur  use.  Of  the  amount  obtained  annually.  Euro- 
pean* are,  and  must  be.  ignorant ;  for  the  superstition  of  the 
natives  deprives  tliem  of  access  to  the  mines,  all  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  national  gods,  and  some  considered  too 
sacred  for  even  an  Ashantee  to  cut  Into.  Tlie  pit*  and 
washing*  in  Tokoo  alone,  are,  however,  reported  to  yield 
sometimes  as  much  as  3000  oz.  per  month ;  and  lWman,  In 
1736,  gnve  the  following  as  the  average  amount  of  the  es 
ports,  which  are  now,  probably,  exceeded : 

Msvtt. 
1500  = 


Dutch  West  India  Company  .  1500  = 
English  African  Company  .  .  1300  = 
Dutch  Private  Traders      .      .  1500  — 

English   1000  = 

Prussians  and  Danes  .  .  1000  — 

Portuguese  nnd  French      .       .  pim 


750 
600 
730 
500 
500 
400 


Total      .  7000  RS  3500 

Or  above  11  tons  annually.  ( Assam*.  61-97 ;  Jtdamt,  169) 
Population,  Habitt,  .\lannm,  and  Cmttamt. — Rnwditch 
(p.  316)  estimate*  the  pop.  of  Ashaniee  Proia-r  at  1.000.000 ; 
of  whoso  304,000,  he  says,  are  warriors;  101,000  children 
under  ten  years;  50,000  boys  between  ten  and  sixteen; 
7000  old  men ;  and  638,000  females ;  and  the  pop.  of  the 
whole  empire  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere  about  3,000.000 
The  men  are  well  made,  more  muscular  on  the  coast  than 
in  the  Interior,  free  from  the  more  revolting  peculiarities  in* 
negro  form  and  feature,  and  some  of  them  have  even  aqui- 
line countenances.  The  higher  order  of  females  (those  not 
subject  to  hard  labour)  may  be  said  to  bo  handsome,  with 
features  rather  of  an  Indian  than  an  African  mould.  Both 
sexes  are  cleanly,  washing  from  head  to  foot  every  day, 
and  afterwards  anointing  themselves  with  the  grease  of  tlie 
shea,  or  butter-tree ;  a  good  cosmetic,  and  a  preservative  of 
the  skin  to  tills  hot  climate.  Tlie  clothes  of  the  better 
classes  are  convenient,  and  not  ungraceful,  consisting  of  im- 
mense  cloaks,  exactly  like  ihe  Roman  logo,  niantifnrtumd 
of  the  roost  costly  silks.  The  war-dress  substitutes  for  this 
a  close  vest,  covered  with  metal  ornaments  and  scrap*  of 

Moorish  w  tiling,  n-  -|>clU  against  danger.  !<«■-<•  <  otlon  .1  r ; i  vs. 
era,  and  large  bootsof  dull  red  leather.  The  superior  chief* 
have  gold  breast-plates;  and  all  who  con  procure  them 
wear  gold  ornaments  In  profusion.  Home  of  DstsTsJ  are  well 
wrought  others  are  merely  lumps  of  rock  gold  hung  to  the 
wrist:  the  war  cap  consists  of  gold  or  gilded  ranis'  horns 
supporting  an  extravagant  plume  of  eagle's  fenihcrs.  Id 
peace,  the  head  dress  Is  usually  a  fillet  The  lower  order. 

wear  nothing  but  a  piere  c.l  rlotli  Insterird  i..,irul  tin  \\  ,i .  ■! 

Bnsman  (113-116)  enumerates  five  degrees,  or  orders  of  so 
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,  the  traders,  and 
i  is,  in  fact,  but 
one  distinction,  that  of  slave  and  freeman ;  to  the  latter  »\> 

rain,  of  course,  all  the  better  employments  of  war.  state. 
;  to  the  former,  nil  the  meaner  and  more  laborious  oe- 
eu pultons,  of  which  the  women  get  much  more  than  their 
fair  share.  The  caboceers  (magistrates  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages) are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  gentry ;  and  these, 
again,  are  merely  such  as  have  enriched  themselves  by 
trade  or  Inheritance,  and  who,  not  (infrequently,  were  born 
slaves.  The  occupations  of  trade  are  practised  alike  by  the 
poorer  freemen  and  the  better  class  of  slave*.  The  inter 
course  between  the  sexes  is  on  the  worst  possible  foo'ing. 
Marriage  is  effected  by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  the  parents 
of  the  girl,  and  a  family  feast.  The  property  of  the  rutin 
and  woman  (if  she  have  any)  docs  not  become  common. 
Polygamy  is  allowed ;  the  king's  wives  amounting  to  the 
extravagant  number  of  3333,  a  mystical  number  which  la 
tar.  fully  kept  up,  to  enable  him  to  reward  any  distinguished 
taboceer  by  the  arcscar  of  a  Kama*,  but  never  exceetl.il. 
Few,  however,  except  the  richest  individuals,  have  more 
than  one  wife,  and  very  many  have  none ;  for  the  husband 
naving  unlimited  power  of  life,  limb,  and  liberty,  over  his 
wife,  (and  prostitution  being  noway*  discreditable),  females 
frequently  refuse  to  marry:  the  father,  in  such  caw.  never 
Attempting  compulsion,  but  instantly  disclaiming  all  future 
interest  in  his  daughter.  Infants  are  not  unfrcquently  mar- 
ried to  infants.  The  food  of  the  higher  classes  U  very  vnri- 
ous ;  soup  of  dried  fish,  fowls,  beef,  or  mutton;  wild  hog, 
deer,  ana  monkey's  flesh  !  together  with  the  whole  host  of 
vegetables  which  the  soil  produces.  Well  clocked  and 
•veil -regulated  markets  are  held  in  the  towns,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  these  necessaries,  as  well  as  for  articles  of  clothing 
and  European  manufacture.  The  poorer  classes,  excepting 
household  slaves,  live  almost  exclusively  on  fan  and  dhour- 
rah.  The  common  drink  is  palm- wine,  one  species  of  which 
is  said  to  create  a  ravenous  appetite. 

The  Ashantees  have  two  high  festivals  j  one  annually,  nt 
the  yam  harvest,  in  September;  the  other  at  intervals  of 
about  21  days.  The  Inst  is  called  the  adal  custom,  and 
alternately  the  great  and  little  adal.  It  forms  the  calendar ; 
the  year,  which  commences  In  October,  being  divided  by  it 
Into  equal  parts,  and  terminated  by  the  great  yam  festival. 
At  these  festivals,  as  on  all  public  occasions,  the  most  bru- 
tal excesses',  and  the  mart  atrocious  cruelties  nre  practised. 
The  skulls  of  all  the  kings  and  chiefs  whose  Hill  has  swelled 
the  power  of  the  reigning  monarch,  together  with  those  of 
rebellious  caboceers,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300.  are 
paraded  before  the  assembled  multitude.  Rum  and  palm- 
wine  are  swallowed  like  water,  till  the  guests  are  brought 
to  n  state  of  intoxication  and  madness,  when  hundreds  of 
human  victims  arc  sacrificed.  They  seem,  In  fact,  to  de- 
light in  cruelty  and  blood.  The  death  of  a  free  person  la, 
la  almost  all  cases,  attended  by  the  slaughter  of  a  human  be- 
to  "evi  tke  grant ;"  and  that  of  a  chief  invarinhly 
a  frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  If  a  man  of  ordinary 
a  royal  female,  he  must  be  killed  on  his  wife's 
Id  he  happen  to  survive  her;  and  the  ocras  (per- 
on  the  king)  arc  all  murdered  on  their 
master's  grave,  together  with  many  others,  male  and  fe- 
male, often  amounting  to  some  thousands.  Cannibalism,  as 
far  as  respects  the  blood  and  heart  of  an  enemy,  is  practiced, 
though  not  nvowod :  and  the  teeth  and  smaller  bones  of 
vanquished  foes  are  ostentatiously  worn  as  ornaments,  the 
sculls  and  larger  joints  being  preserved  as  public  trophies. 
Such  are  the  disgusting  enormities  perpetrated  by  this  na- 
tion of  savages;  who,  if  they  contrast  ndvantageously  with 
other  negro  tribes  in  energy  and  decision  of  character,  yield 
to  none  in  that  cruelty  and  bloodthirstineaa  which  seem  to 
be  leading  features  in  the  African  character. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  music  of  the  Ashantres  Is 
said  to  be  pleasing  and  melodious,  and  Bowditch  has  re- 


five  or  I 
is  the  only 
to  avoid 


lorns  made  of  elephants' 
,  a  sort  of  bagpipe  without  a  drone,  gongs. 
They  have  a  game  of  chance,  called  worm. 
I  with  a  number  of  shells  and  a  board  full  of  holes.* 
y  play  also  the  Polish  draughts,  and  a  third  game,  which, 
from  its  description,  appears  to  resemble  the  childish  amuse- 
ment called  "fox  end  get**"  In  Europe.  To  complete  their 
character,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  are  great 
thieves  and  extraordinary  observers  of  etiquette.  (Botman, 
100-1*).  160-170.  ice.;  Itrrt,  16'i  210, 2.12,  tec  ;  BowdiUk, 
374-306 ;  I  ration.  84,  89.  98,  fee. ;  Dufmis,  I.  140,  arc.) 

Disease*  and  Hrmnlus. — The  Ashonteea  are  subject  to 
several  malignant  disorders,  of  which  the  most  peculiar, 
and  perhaps  the  most  dreadful,  is  the  "  Gumta worm  "  a 
reptile  which,  formed  beneath  the  skin,  causes  the  most 


It  hi  sometimes  so  I 
body,  but  more  frequently  i 
to  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
cure  ;  but  if  in  efltcltng  this  the  worn 
which  much  care  and  patience  is  necessary, 
hind  corrupts  In  the  body,  taintins  the  whole  mass  of  i 
wretched  patient's  blood.  This  loathsome  disorder  is  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  bad  water,  which  is  the  more  probable 
as  it  is  confined  to  the  coast :  In  the  interior,  where  the 
water  is  pure  and  good,  it  is  unknown.  Charms  and  amulets 
arc  much  resorted  to  for  cures:  they  have,  however,  come 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Bowditch  gives  a  list  of  thirty- 
seven  simples,  as  forming  their  Materia  Medlca.  Surgery 
does  not  form  one  of  their  arts;  and  those  who  are  wound- 
ed, and  recover,  are  indebted  for  their  restored  health  to  the 
vi*  medieatrix  naturm.  [liotman,  94_W);  /serf,  317,  335; 
HovJtlrh,  370-3fcW  ;  Mutton,  363.) 

Indmttrf,  Agrictdturt,  Art*,  Manufacture*.  Cumtrtt,— 
Dupuis  (UG7)  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  labour  of  clear- 
ing away  obstructions  in  a  rankly  luxurious  soil  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  overcoming  sterility  In  poor  and  tmnen 
lands.  The  fanner  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  Ashan- 
tee  agriculturist;  and  in  lius  his  chief  instrument  is  hre,  by 
means  of  which  he  both  clean  the  ground,  and  spreads  a 
mass  of  rich  manure  upon  the  soil.  The  only  implement 
in  use  is  a  rude  hoe;  but  this  is  sufficient,  in  productive 
grounds,  flooded  twice  a  year,  to  produce  two  crops  of  most 
kinds  of  corn,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  yams  and  rice. 
The  plantations  arc  laid  out  with  considerable  order  and 
neatness,  and  the  cultivated  grounds  are  pretty  extensive, 
though  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  Despite 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  approach  of  harvest  is  almost 
always  preceded  by  scarcity,  if  not  by  famine.  Though 
they  do  not  smell  metals,  the  Ashnniees,  like  several  of  toe 
African  nations,  have  blacksmiths  and  goldsmith*  of  a  supe- 
rior grade  to  what  might  be  expected.  The  former  manu- 
facture all  their  arms  (excepts  muskets),  razors,  etc.  The 


goldsmiths  forge  sundry  ornaments,  as  rings,  chains,  brooches, 
and  cant  figures  of  tame  and  wild  tx 


•  This  fun*  b  ptsred  alto 
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fcc,  and  cart  figures  of  tame  and  wild  beasts.  They  are 
also  great  idol-makers,  end  arc  able  to  produce  fine  gold 
thread.  The  fineness,  variety,  and  brilliance  of  the  cloths 
of  the  native  weavers  would  not  disgrace  an  English  loom; 
the  patterns  are  painted  by  means  of  feathers,  with  suffi- 
cient regularity  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  print. 
Dyers,  potters,  tanners,  and  carpenters,  complete  the  list  of 
Ashank-e  artificers;  of  whose  handiwork  a  number  of  man- 
ufactured and  other  articles,  In  case  6,  room  1,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  are  specimens.  The  houses,  generally  of  one 
story,  ore  thntched,  and  the  external  walls  decorated  with  B 
rude  hieroglyphic  sculpture:  they  are  usually  painted,  but 
not  floored;  and  pretty  closely  resemble  an  English  bare. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  to  their  credit,  that  all  good  houses 
have  tbclr  clones,  which  agree*  well  with  the  Ashanter 
character  for  cleanliness ;  and  evinces.  In  this  respect,  a  su- 
periority to  most  other  negro  nations.  Commerce  with  Ee- 
rope  having  now  been  carried  on  for  i 
fives  have  become  shrewd  and  expert . 
all  sorts  of  frauds ;  and  their  dexterit; 
equals  that  of  a  first-rate  chemist.  Barbot  (230) 
that  the  Portuguese  taught  them  this  art,  aa  a  means  of  driv- 
ing the  other  European  naUuns  from  the  coast ;  and  If  thb) 
be  true,  they  have  shown  themselves,  in  this  instance,  much 
more  expert  scholars  than  in  any  other.  Gold  Is  now,  per 
haps,  the  chief  article  of  export ;  and  some  little  is  also  doot 
in  the  way  of  exporting  ivory,  and  dye  and  hard  wooda 
BIiivo*  ore  exported  on  every  ptssNble  opportunity ,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  considerable  numbers  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  imports  are  principally  muskets 
and  other  arms,  gunpowder,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  iron, 
tin,  copper,  lead,  with  cotton  and  Indian  grands,  which  are 
taken,  chiefly  for  their  colours,  to  be  unravelled  and  reman- 
ufoctured  In  the  native  looms.  The  last-mentioned  article! 
are,  however,  received  chiefly  through  the  interior  from  Da- 
gombn,  Penan.  4tc.,  with  which  tl 
very  extensive  trade,  supplying  them  in  i 
iron,  and  other  European  commodities,  but  i 
The  currency  is  gold,  either  in  dust  or  small 
. f«  rie  shells,  in  use  farther  N,  are  not  unknown.  The  de- 
nominations and  value*  may  be  given  as  follow*:  900  cow- 
ries (5  strings)  =  1  tokoo  (about  8d.) ;  8  tokoos=  1  eckie ; 
16  ackies=l  newemeen  (ounce);  2g  ounces  —  1  bends : 
1  1  -9th  benda=  1  perguln.  (hot man.  6, 109,  fee.;  Barott, 
10C,  227-235.  202,  etc. ;  Itrrt,  107-116.  Jtc. ;  BeutdiUM.  304- 
314,  330-343,  etc. ;  Dupmu.  par.  I.,  65-67,  par.  ii.,  69-75,  ke 
Ootrmmrnt,  Constitution,  Lawt,  Hrvrnut. — Before  tht 
power  of  the  Ashantee  king  had  swallowed  up  that  of  the 
other  states,  each  possessed  Us  own  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment and  administration ;  some,  as  Pan  lee.  Mina,  tu-  were 
republic* ;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  i 
potisms ;  but  now  all  are  alike  bmueht  under  the 

tr  of  which  r 
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was  formerly  much  more  numerous;  but  Bui  Cudjo,  who 
reigned  between  1753  and  1784,  began  to  reduce  it  by  unit- 
ing the  stool  (seat  of  authority)  of  a  deceased  noble  to  that 
of  one  still  lirtnjt  (UowJtlcA,  236) ;  and  this  plan  has  been 
successfully  pursued  till  the  present  result  id  Uie  conse- 
quence.  On  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  the  aristocracy 
have  a  voice  equal  to  the  kins'.*,  extending  even  to  a  veto 
on  hi*  decisions.  In  domestic  affair*  they  hnve  considerable 
influence,  but  it  u  exerclssx]  in  both  eases  privately,  the  pub- 
lic announcements  always  appearing  to  emanate  from  the 
sole  will  of  the  monarch.  The  assembly  of  cnboceers  baa 
bo  deliberative  vole*:  they  are  mere  recipients  of  the  laws 
[  by  the  king  and  aristocracy,  to  which,  by  thctr 
bound  to  five  effect  in  their  several  govern 
due  nee  of  the  aristocracy  Is  curbed  by  nbetr 
poverty :  tbey  are  privileged  from  capital  punishment,  but 
Stay  bo  despoiled  for  any  offence,  a  regulation  that  has 
made  and  keeps  them  beggars ;  and  thus  in  effect  though 
not  in  form,  the  monarch  is  absolutely  despotic.  He  is  also 
heir  to  the  gold  of  every  one.  The  king's  family  ore  not 
exempted  from  capital  punishment,  but  their  blood  must  not 
be  shed :  if  death  be  awarded  them,  they  are  drowned  in  the 
Dnh.  Death  is  the  punishment  for  cowardice;  for  picking 
up  gold  dropped  in  the  market  -place  :  for  killing  an  tqual ; 
for  treason ;  and,  in  tome  cases,  for  theft  and  adultery. 
The  common  punishment  for  the  latter  is,  however,  fine,  or, 
ted  in  tiie  open  nlr,  slavery ;  for  the  former,  rcsti- 


be  absurd  to  call  it  t 
some  tribes,  Tuesday  is  observed 
or  Sabbath ;  but  different  families  i 

lercnt  days  ;  all,  however,  observing  one.  There  are  many 
Mohammedans  among  the  Ashaatees ;  some,  by  their  light- 
er completion,  attesting  their  Arabic  origin  ;  but  the  majori- 
ty are  not  distinguishable  from  the  other  negro**.  They 
have  great  influence  m  the  court  of  CoomaaHic,  are  subjee* 
to  their  own  officers  In  all  spiritual  affairs,  and,  where  very 
numerous,  us  is  the  case  la  several  towns,  are  governed  by 
them  also  in  temporal  matters.  (Butmsn.  121-136:  Uarhut, 
304-317;  htrt,  187-1 W;  Bmedittk,  261-273;  />*;•« m.  par. 
U,  10,  15;  Ada**,  106-900.) 

Ijinguagt.—  The  " 
ties  among  the  Inngi 


arc  mostly  made  at 
peril  of  the  accuser,  who,  if  be  fall  to  establish  his 
aust  himself  undergo  the  penalty  of  the  offence. 
Is  hereditary,  but  in  a  way  that  will  appear  rather 
Hoary  to  Europeans,  the  children  of  the  oister  suc- 
ceeding, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  wife's  fidel- 
ity! This  also  is  the  law  of  succession  to  the  Stool,  or 
Throne.    The  stale  of  the  country,  as  respects  security, 
m»y  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  interest  of  money  Is  at 
33i  per  cent,  for  40  days,  ami  the  creditor  has  the  power  of 
seizing  his  debtor  and  family  as  slaves.   Two  or  three  spe- 
cies of  ordeal  are  procured  in  doubtful  cartes,  one  of  which 
iu  making  the  accused  chew  about  one-eighth  of 
i  of  a  poisonous  bark,  and  then  drink  three  or  four 
i  of  water.    If  be  vomit,  he  i.i  pronounced  inno- 
 I;  but  if  his  stomach  be  potent  enough  to  retain  the  poi- 
son, it  »  held  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  guilt.   The  reve- 
nue, as  far  a*  it  can  be  ascertained,  consists  of— 1st.  The 
gold  of  deceased  persons,  and  the  goods  of  disgraced  noble*, 
ad.  A  tax  on  slaves  purchased  for  the  coast.   3d.  The  gold 
mines  and  washings  in  Sofcoo,  Din  km,  Akjm,  and  A  sun. 
4th.  The  washings  of  the  market-place.    (See  «V«t.  Prod.) 
SJi   Tributes  from  the  recently  conquered  states,  varying 
from  30  bend  as  to  200  penguins  of  gold  annually.   In  some 
cases  this  tri Lmit«  is  taken  In  kind,  the  largest  amount  for  any 
one  town  being  500  slaves,  200  cows,  400  sheep,  400  cotton 
d  WO  tUk  cloths.    (Batman,  136-150.  171-177. 
232-260.  319-321.    Hmtto*.  87.  314-320.) 
i- -The  allegory  of  "  The  Book  and  the  Calabash" 
hi  prevalent  through  all  the  Gold  const  and  the  states  of 
An /win tee-   The  Great  Spirit,  after  creating  three  while  and 
as  many  black  men  and  women,  placed  before  them  a  large 
calabash  and  a  sealed  paper,  giving  to  the  Mack  race  the 
choice  of  the  two.    They  took  the  calabash,  which  con- 
tained fold,  iron,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth, 
but  left  them  in  Ignorance  of  their  use  and  application. 
The  paper,  on  the  contrary,  instructed  the  white  men  in 
every  thing  :  made  litem  the  favourites  of  the  Great  Spirit; 
and  gave  them  that  superiority  which  the  negroes  always 
readily  acknowledge.* 
From  this  fable  it  is  clear  that  they  have  some  notion  of 
i  deity ;  but  they  have,  notwithstanding,  lapsed 
i  of  feOcism  (sec  Antic*.),  or  of  the  lcm- 
of  idolatry.  They  have  an  evil 
,  of  whom  tbey  stand  in  great  dread,  but  it  is  denied 
thai  tbey  pay  him  adoration.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
thai  one  of  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  many  tribes  ts 
ma  annual  assembly  of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  drive 
the  evil  spirit  from  the  towns  and  villages.  They  have  a 
fixed  belief  In  a  future  stnte—  kings,  priests,  and  caboceers 
beiag  believed,  after  death,  to  reside  with  the  Great  Spirit, 
sa  an  eternal  renewal  of  their  earthly  state :  and  it  is  said 
that  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  human  beings  on  the  graves  of 
their  kings  is  intended  to  supply  them  with  attendants  In  the 
future  world.   The  victims  also.  It  it  affirmed,  are  not  alto- 
gether averse  from  this  sacrifice;  since  by  it  they  believe 
tbey  will  partake  the  superior  heaven  of  their  chiefs ;  their 
ben  g.  at  best,  merely  a  release  from  labour  In  the 
of  some  inferior  fetish.   An  uncommon  number  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  an  Implicit 
!  of  *in«»  tab  •**)»,  to  bs 
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the  languages  spoken  in  I 
world,  the  W.  of  Asia,  and  even  the  N.  of  Africa,  It  ill 
prepared  for  the  Babel  of  tongues  that  prevails  8.  of  the  Sa- 
hara. In  00  m.  of  the  Gold  const,  no  fewer  than  seven  or 
eight  languages  are  found,  each  unintelligible  to  the  tribes 
speaking  the  other,  and  hearing  no  relation  whatever  to  any 
other  (Hot man.  hi.}.  Bowdlleh  (Appendix,  503)  gives  the 
numerals  of  thirty -one  tribes,  whence  it  appears  that,  though 
some  few  may  be  considered  as  variations  from  the  same 
mot,  the  majority  do  not  assimilate  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  Ashanlees,  Fan  tees,  Wossaus,  Akimese,  Assraese,  and 
Aqiinptms,  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language ;  but  for  the 
re»t  i»f  the  tribes  that  make  up  this  barbarian  kingdom,  an 


no  doubt,  a  chief  cause  of  the  continued  iJeg  - 


race,  more  especially  as  none  of  I 
languages  possess  symbolical  characters.  In  Ash  an  tee.  as 
In  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  only  persona  who  can  read  or 
write  are  the  Moslems,  and  the  only  written  language  the 
Arabic,  (/serf,  180-182;  Buwdittk,  344-360  ;  Uniton,  368- 
384;  Ad*m»,  105.) 

Ili'tojy — The  Asliantees  have  two  traditions  as  to  their 
first  e«tal»li>htin  r.t  in  their  present  homes,  first,  Unit  they 

come  In  twelve  tribes  from  a  country  nearer  the  sea  (ess. 
the  Atlantic  1) ;  the  other,  that  tbey  were  driven  from  the 
interior  by  the  Mohammedan  conquests  in  the  first  days  of 
Ulamism.    ( lioieditck,^ 228  ;  Dnpuit,  224.)  ^It  may  be  that 

different  versions  of  fhe  same  tnl/  But,  without  stoppirg 
to  Inquire  into  thi*.  we  find  them,  in  1640,  seated  in  the  cei  - 
tre  of  their  present  possessions,  and  occasionally  exerristng 
an  Influence  over  the  surrounding  states  of  Akim,  A  win. 
Quali'  i  and  Akeya.  Then,  and  for  near  a  century  later, 
the  paramount  state  of  the  gold  countries  was  Dinkra ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18ih  century,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try having  deflowered  a  wife  of  the  Ashantee  monarch,  the 
latter,  though  considered  n  very  inferior  potentate,  invaded 
the  Dinkran  territories,  defeated  his  enemies  In  two  decisive 
battles,  killing,  it  is  said.  100,000  men.  and  carrying  off  Im 
mense  plunder.  (Bet man,  67.)  Dinkra,  upon  this,  became 
attached  lo  the  Ashantee  dominions,  and  from  this  epoch 
the  extension  of  the  latter  proceeded  rapidly.  One  by  one 
the  different  states  between  the  Assinee  and  Volta  rivers 
were  subdued;  and,  in  1807,  the  invasion  of  Pantec  brought 
the  Ash nn tee.s  Into  collision  with  the  British.  Cape  Coast 
castle,  Ihe  principal  fort  of  the  English  on  the  Gold  coast 
was  in  the  Fantee  country,  and  held,  like  the  other  Europe 
i  an  forts  upon  that  coast,  not  as  a  territorial  right,  but  at  a 
rent  from  the  native  government.  After  the  conquest  of 
|  Fan  tee,  the  rent  was  claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  king  of  the 
Ashanlees ;  but  some  difficulties  miidc  about  recognising 
bis  sovereignty  led  to  much  discussion,  and  to  two  embas- 
sies (those  of  Bowditch  and  Dupuis)  to  the  court  of  Coomas- 
sie.  In  justice  to  the  king  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  conduct  to  the  natives,  an  ure 
common  degree  of  forbearance  marked  his  behaviour  hi  the 
British  authorities.  The  treaty  concluded  by  Dupuis  in 
1820  was  not  ratified  by  the  council  at  Cape  Coast  castle, 
because,  by  the  fifth  article.  It  recognised  the  questioned 
sovereignty  of  the  Fantee  country ;  but  the  heart  burning 
necessarily  consequent  on  this  step  did  not  break  out  for 
some  time  after.  The  death  of  Sal  Quamina  (king  of 
Ashantee),  who,  according  to  Dupuis  and  Bowditch,  was 
the  steady  friend  of  the  whites,  seems  to  have  been  the  sig- 
nal for  hostilities.  His  successor  declared  war  against  the 
English ;  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1834.  Sir  C.  McCarthy, 
governor  of  Cape  Coast,  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  the  Asliantees.  It  took  almost  three  >  ears 
before  the  English  |«iwer  on  the  Gold  coast  recovered  from 
this  blow ;  but  In  1826,  the  Ashanlees  having  suffered  a  ru 
inous  defeat,  consented  lo  pay  0000  ox.  of  gold  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  to  send  the  king's  son  for  education,  or,  rather, 
as  hostage,  to  Cape  Coast  castle.  The  Ashantee  power  on 
the  coast,  tince  this  event,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  de- 
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ASHBOURNE. 

a  m.  town  of  England,  ro.  Derby,  on  the 
JS.  side  or  Uw  Dart,  122  m.  N.W.  London,  134  N.W.  Derby. 
The  parish,  In  which  the  town  la  Mluated,  i  ontains  I2.UU0 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831.  4864  n.hab.,  of  which  about  a  hair 
bclonx  to  the  town.  It  has  an  old  church  with  a  flue  spire, 
ft  free  grammar  school,  two  elementary  schools,  one  fur  30 
boy*,  and  the  other  lor  M  girls,  alrus-house*  for  poor  men 
and  women,  and  some  otlicr  charitable  institutions.  Dove- 
dale,  turnout  for  its  romantic  beauties,  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  town. 

ASHBUKMIAM.  p.  t„  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  S3  m.  N.W. 
Rusiou.  441  W.  It  occupies  Uie  height  of  land  between 
Connecticut  and  Mcrrimac  rivers,  its  streams  flowing  to  the 
former  through  Miller's  river,  and  to  the  latter  by  Nashua 
and  Souhegnn  river*.  Incorporated  in  1765.  It  contain* 
three  chu.eiic*,  one  Coneri-gaiionol,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
t ;  live  mitres,  one  cotton  factory,  three  grist  mills,  eigh- 
saw- mills,  three  tanneries,  ten  schools,  540  scholars. 
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lilfRTON,  a  borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
von,  huud.  Teiwbndgc,  the  borough  being  situated 
within  14  in.  of  the  Dart,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Plymouth,  17*1  m.  W.S.W.  London,  and  19  m.  8.W.  Exeter. 
The  parish  contains  8J20  seres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
411)3,  of  whom  3MJ7  belonged  to  the  town.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church,  with  a  tower  90  feet  in  heighten  gram- 
mar school,  and  free  schools,  which  supply  elementary  in- 
strucuon  to  abottt  100  children.  It  i*  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
stannary  courts.  Serge  in,  or  was,  manufactured  in  the 
town ;  and  there  are  Un  and  copper  mines  In  the  vicinity. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  A»hburton  returned  two  m.  to 
the  II.  of  C,  tire  franchise  being  vested  in  freeholder  hav- 
ing land*  and  tenements  holding  of  the  borough  only.  The 
Reform  Act  deprived  It  of  one  in.,  and  made  the  boundaries 
of  the  parish  and  pari.  bor.  Identical.  Conslit.  in  1836-37, 
193.  It  wns  the  birth-place  of  Dunning,  the  famous  lawyer, 
ted  Baron  AsJiburton ;  and  of  William  Giffitrd, 
of  Juvenal. 
Review,  whu,  on 
now  gives  the  title 
family  of  Baring.    ( Boundary  Report,  i-e.) 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOCCH,  a  m.  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  Goscole,  116  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
London.  The  par.  contain*  8200  acres,  and  4777  inhnb.,  of 
whom  about  4000  may  belong  to  the  town.  It  consist*  of 
one  main  street, and  some  -mailer  ones;  has  an  old  cliurrh, 
several  free  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  manufac- 
ture*, on  a  small  scale,  woollen  and  cotton  stockings,  and 
hats,  and  has  some  trade  In  malting.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
extensive  remains  oT  Ashby  castle,  built  by  Lord  Hastings, 
in  the  reign  or  Edward  IV.,  and  dismantled  in  that  or 

Char],  -  II. 

ASHBY,  p.  L.  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  47  m.  N.N.W.  Bos 
ton,  443  W.  A  head  branch  or  Nashua  river  affords  water 
power.  It  has  two  Congregational  churches,  four  stores, 
two  grim  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  one  academy,  50  students, 
nine  schools,  375  scholars.    Pop.  1946. 

ASHE,  comity,  N.C..  situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
Kate,  ami  contains  (MO  sq.  in.  Drained  by  head  waters  or 
the  tireat  Kanawha  and  Holston  rivers.  There  were.  In 
1840,  13,611  neat  cattle.  16.522  sheep,  24,071  swine,  and 
there  were  produced  10,830  rmtJiels  of  wheat,  17.8U5  or  rye, 
150,279  or  Indian  corn.  108,505  or  oats  57,982  or  potatoes. 
It  had  right  stores,  Arty-seven  grist-mills,  twenty  saw-mill*, 
ninety  -sex en  distilleries,  three  tanneries,  two  schools,  58 
scholar*.  Pop. :  whiles  691 1 ;  slaves,  497 ;  free  coloured,  59 , 
total.  7467.    Capital,  Jefferson  ton. 

ASH  FIELD,  p.  I-  Franklin  co,  Mass.,  108  m.  W.  Boston. 
403  W.  Wittered  by  branches  or  Deerfield  and  Westfield 
rivers.  Incorporated  in  1704.  It  contains  four  churches, 
one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  Baptist;  1  mi 
store*,  three  fulling  mill*,  two  woollen  factories,  one  grist- 
mill, ten  miw  -mills,  thirteen  schools.  366  scholar*.   Pop.  1B10. 

ASH  FORD,  a  m.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  of  Scray,  the  town  being  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  junction  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Stour,  47  m.  E.S.B. 
London,  14  m.  8.W.  Canterbury.  The  par.  contains  S*50 
acres,  ami  280U  Inhnb.  The  church,  a  Gothic  fabric  of  con- 
siderable note,  has  a  lofty,  well-proportioned  tower,  and 
several  ancient  monuments.  There  Is  a  free  grammar 
school  or  siine  eminence,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Hir  Edward  Knatchbull,  and 
some  other  charitios. 

Asm or[.,  p.  t„  Windham  co.,  Ct.,32  ro.  E.  Hartford,  368 
W.  Several  small  streams  afford  good  water  power.  In- 
corporated In  1714  It  (  out  on*  m-m  n  churches,  three  Con- 
gregational, three  Baptist,  mid  one  Methodist ;  twelve  stores, 
two  woollen  factorn-*,  two  gn*t  null*,  eight  saw-mills,  one 
academy.  32 student*,  eighteen  school-,  817schol.  Pop.  2651. 

AsuroKD,  p.  t..  <  itt»raugus  eo  ,  N  .Y.,295  W.byS.All.n 
ny,  345  W.  Drained  hv  Cntlaraugu*  creek  and  its  tributaries. 
It 


mill*,  ten  schools,  346 scholars.  Po 

tains  one  church,  thirty  dwellings,  1 

ASHLAND,  p.  v.  Richland  co.,  Om  79  m.  N.W.  Colum 
bus,  368  W.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one 
Presbyterian,  seventy  dwellings,  and  about  500  inhabitauie, 

ASHPORT.  p.  v.  Lauderdale  co..  Tcnn.,  206  m.  VV.  by  8. 
Nashville,  888  W.   Situated  un  the  E.  aide  of  the  Mi  -i« 
sippt,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Canadian  reach,  and  contain* 
several  warehouses  and  a  steam-mill.    Pop.  about  200. 

ASHRUFF.  a  town  or  Persia,  prov.  Mozunderan.  about  e) 
ni.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  52  m.  W.  from 
tire  city  of  Astcrubad.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  extenwve 
and  magnificent  palace,  built  by  the  greatest  of  the  17  1  -  in 
monarch*.  Shah  Abbas.  The  town,  which  was  In  a  great 
degree  dependant  on  lite  palace,  hits  been  seriously  n fleeted 
by  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  latter,  and  did  not,  in  Intl. 
contain  above  500  houses,  thinly  scattered  through  an  ex- 
tensive jungle.      I  ■  ::er'*  (Vrtatan  Sea,  p.  19.) 

ASHTABULA,  county,  <>.,  alluated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Use 
state,  and  contains  700  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Grand  and  Ash- 
tabula rivers,  which  flow  into  lake  Erie.  The  head  wai- 
ters of  Shenango  creek,  in  its  S.E.  part,  flow  into  Beaver 
river,  and  thence  into  the  Ulnu.  Organized  in  1811.  It 
had,  in  1840,  30,019  neat  cattle,  rr.t.rcw  sheen.  13.143  swine, 
and  produced  105,693  bushels  01  win  at.  4229  of  rye,  171  576 
of  Indian  corn,  4495  of  buckwheat,  142,256  of  oats,  156.3t*S 
or  potatoes,  53.975  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  I4&568  of  sugar. 
It  had  six  foreign  commercial  houses,  sixty-six  Mores,  sixteen 
fulling  mill*,  four  woollen  factories,  four  furnaces,  twenty* 
nine  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  thirty-four  grist  nulls,  seven- 
ty-two saw-mills,  two  printing  offices,  issuing  two  weekly 
new  spapers,  four  academies,  with  421  students,  133  school*, 
5709  scholar*.   Pop.  23,724.    Capital,  Jefferson. 

Ashtabula,  p.  L,  Aatahiila  eo.,  O.,  904  m.  N.E.  Colum- 
bus, 341  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  lake  Erie.  Wa> 
tercd  by  Ashtabula  river.  It  has  thirteen  schools.  720  schol- 
ars. Pop.  1704.  The  village  la  situated  on  both  aide*  of 
Ashtabula  river,  3  mile*  from  in  entrance  into  lake  Erie, 
and  contains  two  chutches  and  ten  store*.  k  '' 

ASHTON-UNDER  LYNE,  pa.  of  England,  eo.  of  Lan- 
ensh.,  hund.  Snlford,  6  m.  long  N.  to  S..  4  m.  broad  ;  are*, 
9300  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,15,632;  1821,25.067;  1KH.33JV7; 
nearly  hair  or  whom  resiled  in  the  town  csf  Ashue ;  rind 
shout  10,000  In  the  hamlet*  of  Lees,  Mossley,  Audenshew, 
and  part  of  Stnyley- bridge.  At  present  (1839),  the  pop. 
probably  exceeds  42,000.  Most  parts  or  the  parish  abound 
in  cool.  There  are  about  twenty  shafts  in  operation,  ami 
the  number  of  miners  may  be  from  600  to  700.  This  is  one 
or  the  principal  seat*  or  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  nt<«t 
part  of  the  pop.  are  employed  In  and  dependant  upon  it  for 
support  '1  here  were,  in  all,  about  eighty  cotton  factories*, 
employing  about  18,000  hand*.  In  the  pamh  in  lfO.i;  rsf 
which  forty-two  factories  and  9000  hands  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Ashton ;  twenty-eight  factories  and  7000  ham!*  to 
Stnleybridge.  Mossley,  Jtc. ;  and  ten  factories  and  9t*J0 
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principally  produced.  The  xxr*i| 
it  inconsiderable.  The  manor  and  ec 
belong  to  the  earl  of  Stamford. 
AsuToa-t'NDBR-LTNS,  a  m.  town  of  England,  co.  of  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  above  pa.,  on  the  N.  bank  or  the  Tame,  187 
m.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  and  64  m.  E.  Manchester.  Pop.  in 
1821,  9220;  in  1831.  14,670.  It  is  well  laid  out,  well  built, 
and  in  eminently  thriving.  It*  rapid  growth  Is  owing  to  the 
mill  more  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  factories  engaged  in  the  cotton  department 
(see  previous  article),  It  has  a  hat  manufactory'  and  a  silk- 
mill  ;  an  old  and  a  new  church,  with  numerous  chapels  nnd 
other  places  of  worship;  an  excellent  market,  the  buildings 
connected  with  w  Inch  com  above  XI 0,000,  ha*  been  erected 
within  these  few  years;  and  it  ha*  a  court-house,  a  theatre, 
concert-room,  fee.  The  free  school  I*  but  slenderly  endow- 
ed ;  but  there  are  several  other  arhonls;  a  mechanics'  insn- 
tute,  with  300  member*,  and  six  large  Sunday  schools,  hae- 
ing  each  from  1000  to  1200  children. 

There  nre  at  present  <  1838)  four  banks  in  the  toxvn.  Mar 
ket-day,  Saturday.  There  is  a  cattle  market  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  each  month.  Fairs,  March  23,  April  29.  July 
14,  15,  and  35.  Nov.  10,  nnd  Nov.  21. 

Ashton  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  nnd  manufacture, 
in  the  centre  of  a  populous  neighbourhood,  having  an  un- 
limited command  or  coal,  and  communicating  hy  means  0/ 
canal*  and  railway*  (now  in  the  course  of  being  fnrmcdi 
with  all  part*  of  the  empire.  It  w  as  anciently  a  borough, 
but,  for  some  cause  or  other,  has  long  been  disfranchised 
The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  out 
m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  had  In  1831,  612  £10  house*,  and.  In 
1837-8,  a  constituency  or  617. 

ASIIVILLE,  C.H..  p.  v..  capital  oT Bunrome  co.,  N.C.,  256 
m.  W.  Raleigh,  486  W.  Situated  on  French  Broad  river,  and 
contains  a  court  house  and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 
AauviLL*,  C.U.,  capital  of  St.  Clair  CO.,  Alabama.  97  m 
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ASHIKLOT.  river,  N.H..  rise*  on  the  8.  of  Sun  a  pee 
■MM tain,  in  Washington,  and  flow*  8.  and  E.  to  lu  en- 
trance tela  Connecticut  river.  In  the  8.  port  of  lllnatlnle. 

ASIA,  the  largest,  moat  early  civilized,  and.  In  many  re- 
M,  ike  moat  interesting  of  the  great  division*  of*  the 
ghato,  extendi  from  19Vh  78°  N.  lat.,  and.  when  the  Isl- 
aad*  briungtug  to  U  are  included,  from  11°  8.  Int.  Prom 
west  to  east  It  enaoda  from  «P  „,  liXP  g,  |„nB.  ThP 
'  poml  of  the  conunent  hi  cape  Talmurn,  **> 
N.  tat.  i  the  mat  easterly.  cat«-  Tshukoiskoi  No**.  P.Mjo  E. 

SMKheriy.  cape  Bums,  1°  -Jo  8.  Int. ;  and 
j,  cape  Bnba,  in  Asia  Minor.  91°  E.  long, 
and  cape  Bum*  are  more  than  5300  m.  dto 
r,  and  this,  consequently,  w  the  extent 
of  Asm  from  N.  to  8.  la  greatest  breadth  occurs  under  the 
parallel  of  70°  S.  lau  between  cape  Bnbn  and  ihe  E.  coast 
of  the  Core*,  where  it  extend*  about  MW  mile*  from  W.  to 
B.  Iff  sslltacc  to  Ssjppovtl  to  cover  ntiout  17,500,000  «q.  m., 
acme  above  four  time*  the  area  of  Enmpe. 

L  8a*  area  or  Acta. — On  the  N.  Aula  it  waahed  by  the 
Arctic  sea,  which  aeparalea  It  from  the  Arctic  countries  of 
i;  oa  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  divides  it 
of  America;  on  the  8.  by  the  Indian 
lies  between  h  and  Australia ;  on  the  W.  It  Is 
i  with  Africa  and  Europe.  The  boundary  line 
it  and  Africa  Is  formed  by  the  gulf      Aden,  the 
'Babatmandeb  (where  both  continents  are  only  about 
16  miles  apart),  the  Red  sea.  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  where 
i  unite  for  about  70  mites.    Asia  to  separated 
i  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  the  Aegean  sen  or 
i  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  sea  of  Mar 
of  Constantinople,  nnd  the  Black  sea. 
i  of  the  latter  sea,  the  boundary  line 
the  crest  of  mount  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
i  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
i  B  follows  the  coarse  of  that  river  up 
i  la  the  Uaralian  range,  which  latter  forms  the 
of  the  boundary  line  to  the  gulf  of  Kara,  E.  of 
I  of  Nova  Zembla. 
To  the  8.  and  H  E.  of  Asia  to  the  greatest  of  nil  arrhipela- 
ny  thousands  of  large  and  small  Islands, 
i  Asia,  and  partly  to  Australia,  but 
by  any  natural  boundary.  When 
and  Spaniard*  began  to  he  acquainted  with 
of  India,  they  conquered  or  settled  those  only 
likely  to  repay  the  expense  and 
then,  and  are  still,  considered  as  be- 
to  A*a_  The  others,  which  did  not  offer  such  ad- 
ettled  or  visited  at  that  time,  are 
I  in  Australia.    In  this  way.  Japan.  Formosa,  the 
and  that  long  chnin  of  islands, 
i  with  Timorlant,  and  on  the  want 
with  Java," ore  omsidered  as  belonging  lo  Asia, 
i  island*  dispersed  between  the  Moluccas 
King  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
in  r»u-trnlm. 

i  of  Asia,  we  are  struck  by  observing 
which  divide*  It  from  America,  no- 
,  to  the  coasts  of  the  continent, 
thnii  by  several  chains  of  Islands, 
.form  a  number  of  smaller  sen  basins, 
t  northerly  of  these  sea- basins  is  the  ita  of  Kami 
lying  last  a  urn  the  h'.E.  extremity  of  .Asia  and  the 
VW.  of  America,  and  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  the 
The  Kurillon  Islands,  extending  from 
to  Year*  the  most  northerly  of  the  Wands 
the  empire  of  Japan,  separate  another  sea-basin 
<{  u  ts  called  the  sea  »/  Tarakai,  from  Hu- 
lls W.  side,  and  commonly  called  Sog- 
Hes  the  im  »/  Japan,  shut  up  by  the 
that  empire  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Then  follows  the  sen.  called  Ton 


■m  sea)  by  the  Chinese,  with  Its  extensive 
the  Wang-Hal  (Yellow  sea).   This  basin  to 
Pacific,  Its  entrance  being  shut  up 


only  by  two  or  three  small  group*  of  islands,  among  which 
the  L*v>  Chun  have  obtaseM  some  celebrity  In  later  times. 
The  Island  of  Formosa  forms  the  southern  bonndnry  of  this 
bsssBBL.  Prom  tbto  tolaad  to  the  equator  extends  the  I  fan  Hat 
(SrsBfhera  sat)  of  the  Chinese,  called  by  the  Europeans  the 
Cftsavs**  mom,  became  k  to  traversed  by  them  in  their  voyage 
The  eastern  boundaries  of  this  basin  arc  the 
i  and  the  island*  of  Pain  wan  and  Borneo,  nnd  It 
i  the  continent,  those  of  Tonkin  and 
The  fbrsMdea  of  these  five  sea  ba«ins  Is  partly  owing 
alas  which  project  from  the  ronti- 
of*  the  Tshuktahe*,  occupying  60,000 
•f  m-  and  tHose  of  Karatschatka  and  Corea,  which  are 
ssariy  of  the 


The  8.  coast  of  Asia  Is  not  surrounded  by  close  seas,  out 
la  quite  open  to  the  Indian  ocean,  except  where  it  borders 
on  the  Chinese  sea;  but  in  these  part*  are  several  gulfs 
which  deeply  penetrate  Into  the  continent,  and  thus  torm 
extensive  peninsulas.  The  principal  are  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  sea  of  Arabia,  the  Persian  gulf,  the  gulf  of  AJnn,  and 
the  Bed  -ea,  -cpnraling  Amii  from  Allien.  The  peuitiMilat. 
which  occur  on  this  side  arc  those  o|  India  without  Ibr 
Ganges,  which  has  an  an  a  of  nearly  ctKi.UUOsq.  in..  Indin 
within  the  Ganges,  and  Arabia.  Each  of  the  last  mention 
ed  comprising  upw  ards  of  a  million  sq.  m. ;  the  three  to 
gethi-r  being  nearly  equal  In  Europe  In  extent. 

Where  A*ia  approaches  Europe,  we  meet  the  large  pun 
Insula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than 
200,000  sq.  m.,  w  Inch,  being  surrounded  by  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  Black  sea,  facilitate*  the  Intercourse  of  both  conn 
nents  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

The  N.  const  of  Asia,  Indented  by  numerous  deep  hays, 
nnd  having  several  projecting  tongues  of  land,  would  give 
great  advantages  to  maritime  Intercourse  with  other  coun 
tries,  did  the  severity  of  the  climate  not  render  them  mac 
cessible  all  the  year  round.  They  are  nearly  everywhere 
enclosed  by  Ice. 

1.  Ortat  .YortMrrn  Plain. —  Conformation  of  the  Surfmea.— 
Rivrrt.— Along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  sea,  always  covered 
with  Ice,  except  in  the  summer  months,  when  it  is  open 
along  the  shores  to  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  extends  the 
greatest  plain  of  the  globe.  This  plain  not  only  covers  near 
ly  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  but  advances  westward,  ax- 
tending  over  Uie  east  of  Europe,  and  reaching  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  North  sea,  opposite  Great  Britain.  We  may 
even  affirm,  that  the  low  and  level  countries  which  in  Eng- 
land occur  along  ihe  North  sea  between  the  Thame*  and 
llumber.  constitute  the  farthest  W.  comer  of  this  vast 
plain.  For,  a  traveller  departing  from  London,  and  advan- 
cing eastward  between  the  parallels  of  5*J°  and  53°  N.  lai 
as  far  as  85°  E.  long.,  and  hence  betw  een  55°  and  5fiP  N. 
int.,  will  arrive  at  Takutzk.  on  the  river  Lena  (I3QP  e. 
long.),  withont  having  passed  any  mountain-range.  The 
highest  ground  in  his  way  would  occur  about  60°  E.  long., 
between  Ihe  m«r  Oural  and  the  sources  of  the  Tobol 
where  a  chain  of  hill*  rises,  but  only  lo  an  absolute  height 
of  less  than  3000  ft  In  this  long  journey  he  would  have 
traversed  13)  dog.  of  long.,  or  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
curvature  of  Ihe  earth,  nnd  this  is  the  length  of  the  great 
plain  In  this  parallel.  But  along  the  Arctic  sea  it  stretches 
farther  en-it.  and  terminates  at  105°  E.  long,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Kolyma. 

This  plain  would  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
sea,  but  for  two  mountain-ranges,  which  ilse  at  ll*  Western 
and  eastern  extremities,  like  high  walla  to  protect  ll  against 
the  encroachment*  of  the  sea.  At  Its  western  extremity  Bri- 
ttle Scandinavian  mountains,  lying  N.N.E.  and  8.8. W.  At 
it*  eastern  extremity  arc  the  Aldan  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend from  55°  N.  lat,  close  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Tarakai  or  gulf  of  Okhotzk  In  a  W.8.W.  and  E.N.E.  di- 
rection, till  they  terminate  on  Behiing's  strait  with  East 
capo  and  cape  Tshnkotskoi  No**.  The  8.  extremity  of  this 
range  I*  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Aldan  (nix sat  &3P  N. 
lat.),  closely  connected  with  the  chain  of  ttie  Great  Khing- 
Khan.  It  occupies  a  considerable  width,  being  probably  no- 
where less  than  150  miles  acres*,  but  docs  not  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  the  highest  of  Ita  summit*  which  have 
been  measured  attaining  ouly  4055  feel  above  the  sea,  and 
its  mean  elevation  being  estimated  at  less  than  3000  ft  lu 
N.  branches  fill  up  Ihe  whole  country  between  Ihe  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka  nnd  the  Polar  sea  with  mountains  of  illiter- 
ate elevation,  many  of  which,  however,  are  always  covered 
with  snow  on  account  of  their  high  latitude  near  the  point 
circle. 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  In  the  seas  adjoining  the  two 
boundary  range*  two  of  the  most  active  volcanic  systems 
are  met  with.  To  the  west  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain* 
a  grent  number  of  volcnnocs  are  placed  on  the  island  of 
Iceland,  and,  as  it  seems,  also  on  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Jan  Mayen.  On  the  east  of  the  Aldan  range  the  peninsula 
of  Kaml«rh:itka  oiler-  ;i  -miliar  phenomenon.  It  stiiu  that 
the  chain  of  mountains  la  mostly  covered  with  volcanic 
matter,  and  several  very'  high  summit*  are  still  active  vol- 
canoes. The  highest  of  the  two  summits  of  the  volcano  of 
Stiiveliish  rises  to  10.591  feet  above  the  sea.  nnd  ihnt  of  the 
volcano  Kllutshcwsk  even  to  15,835  feel.  The  tracts  of  low 
land  which  extend  along  the  sea  coasts  of  this  peninsula  are 
partly  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  partly  with  fine  grass, 
but  neither  agriculture  nor  the  renting  of  cattle  Is  attended 
to,  the  very  scanty  population  finding  It  more  cil-v  to  get  ita 
subsistence  by  ashing. 

Besides  tin-  two  mafcV,  loaning  the  bottadarj  of  DM  plain 
to  the  E.  and  W.,  it  to  nearly  in  lu  middle  traversed  by 
another  chain,  the  Ourallan  mountains,  which  run  nearly 
due  N.  and  8„  on  both  sides  of  80°  E.  long.  This  range, 
winch  In  breadth  occutric*  hardly  anywhere  more  than  50 
L  161 


ASIA. 


nr  00  m,  exhibit*  near  ita  N.  extremity  a  fcw  *arnmtts, 
which  rise  to  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  But  the  mean  eleva- 
tion is  probably  not  more  than  2000  ft.  above  the  sen. 
Between  50°  and  54©  are  alao  aome  summit*  which  attain 
hetween  41(00  and  5000  ft.  At  the  source,  of  Ac  river  Ournl 
the  range  lowers  eomaderably,  and  divide*  into  several  ridge*, 
of  which  one.  called  the  hill*  of  Mugodsharsk,  advance  in 
a  8.W.  direction,  and  terminate*  on  the  plain  which  divides 
the  Caspian  aea  from  the  lake  of  Aral.  Thus  this  chain 
doe*  not  join  the  mountain  ranget  in  the  Interior  of  Aula. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  8.  border  of  the  Great  Plain, 
•in  both  side*  of  the  hills  of  Mugodsharsk  and  the  countries 

•  •in:  8.  of  it,  between  45°  and  64°  E.  long,  .,  occur*  the  most 
remarkable  depression  on  Ihe  surface  of  the  earth.  A  tract 
of  country,  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  300,000  *q. 
rn..  exclusive  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Is,  according  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  Humboldi,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  lowest  part  of  it  ia  occupied  by  the  Caspian  sea.  which 
was  supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  no  less  than  348  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  Black  sea;  but  later,  and  it  i*  believed 

more  correct,  measurements  make  the  level  of  the  Caspian 


climate  Is  lean  mild  than  farther 


pursued  in  a  comparatively 
rearing  of  cattle  and  the  c 


sea  only  116  ft.  below,  and  that  of  the  lake  of  Aral  14  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  sea.    According  to  Humboldt, 

the  river*  Konma.  Wolga, 


and  Ournl,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  8aratow  to  Orenburg 
whence  its  boundary  run*  to  the  lake  of  Ak-sa  kal  (48°  N. 
Int..  and  63°  E.  long.),  and  then  Include*  the  countries  trav- 
ersed by  the  lower  courses  of  the  Sir-Daria  (Hiljoon.  Jatar- 
la*)  and  A  moo-Darin  (Oras).  Till*  country  is  so  little  ele- 
vated above  the  great  lakes,  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  It, 
that  a  strong  N.W.  wind  of  some  continuance  forces  their 
water*  over  many  miles  of  the  adjacent  tracts.  I  s  soil  con- 
sists partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  hard  clay,  on  which  neither 
trees  nor  shrub*  grow,  and  which,  only  in  spring,  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  ia  covered  with  a  scanty  but  nourishing 
crass  and  numerous  flower*.  It  u  only  used  a*  pasture  by 
the  nomadic  tribes  which  wander  about  in  ibis  desert.  Na- 
tural well*  are  nowhere  found,  but  water  is  met  with  on 
digging  some  feel  down  in  those  districts  which  have  a  sandy 
soil,  but  not  in  those  where  it  consists  of  clay.  Along  the 
of  the  water-course*  trees  and  shrubs  grow,  and 


Iture  i*  only 
places,  and  the 
chace  afford*  subsistence  to  ita 
ty  population.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with 
forests  of  pines,  birch,  ate.  of  which  the  VV.  steppe* 
are  destitute,  and  ita  pasture*  are  alao  i  Mieh  richer.  That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  extends  N  of  Ihe  polar  circle 
has  Its  surface  t rotten  ten  montha  of  the  year,  and  even  in 
July  ice  I*  met  with  at  the  depth  of  a  foot.  It  I*  an  immense 
desert,  covered  with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  numerous 
lakes  and  swamps.  In  summer  ita  whole  surface  is  ehnnged 
into  a  swamp,  and  then  It  is  Inaccessible.  This  mossy  <!•  <  r  i 
Is  called  tundra.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena,  and  between  it  and  that  of  the  Indighlrka,  im- 
mense masses  of  bones,  and  even  entire  skeletons  of  ele- 
phant*, rhinoceroses,  and  antediluvian  animals,  are  found 
imbedded  In  the  ice,  which  never  is  dissolved  by  Ibe  rays 
of  the  sun. 

This  plain  is  drnined  by  numerous  rivers,  which,  dewend 
ing  from  the  Altai  mountains,  on  Ihe  southern  border  of  the 
plain,  traverse  it  in  a  northerly  direction.  Some  of  them 
rnav  be  enumerated  among  the  largest  river*  of  the  globe. 
Such  are  the  Obi  or  Oby.  which  unites  with  the  Yrtisli.  and 
whose  whole  course  raiher  exceeds  -JOOu  mile*.  The  Yenn- 
rei  Is  still  longer;  for  If  we  lake  for  lis  source  the  Melrngn. 
w  hich  fnlls  into  the  take  of  Baikal,  and  issues  frvm  it  under 
the  name  of  Lower  Angara,  but  changes  It  afterwards  Into 
that  of  Upper  Tunguska  it  runs  not  less  thnn  3500  m.  The 
Lena,  which  Is  Joined  by  the  large  tributaries  Wliim  and 
Aldnn.  ha*  a  course  of  hardly  less  than  '2000  m.  Farther  E. 
is  the  Yana,  w  hich  flows  about  400  m.,  the  Indighlrka  about 
TOO  m.,  and  the  Kolyma  900  m. 

9.  FJrvated  TaUe-tand  of  Eastern  Jlii*. — The  boundary 
of  this  extensive  region  lies  near  Uie  parallel  of  50°  N.  lot. 
|  hetween  83°  and  122°  E.  long.   On  the  W.  the  boundary  ts 
formed  bv  a  line  extending  first  from  50°  N.  lat.  and  82°  E. 


soil  is  fit  for  agricultural 


but  U 


Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  aea  Ihla  low  nnd  desert 
country  extends  to  the  very  edge  of  the  table  Innd  of  Iran 
(Persia),  where  It  terminates  between  30°  and  37°  N.  lat., 
but  from  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  it  is  separated  hv  n 
mountain  region,  which  comprehends  the  countries  of  Kho- 
kan  and  Badnkshan,  and  between  them  and  the  de*crt  ex- 
tends Bokhara,  whose  surface  is  broken  into  ridges  of  moder- 
ate height,  and  valleys  of  considerable  width,  which,  being 
watered  by  artificial  means,  are  very  productive  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruit.  This  country,  therefore,  often  a  succession 
of  fertile  and  sterile  tracts  over  the  whole  of  It*  surface. 

The  Caspian  sea.  which  covers  a  surface  of  130,000  sq.  m.. 


ia  very  deep  towards  its  8.  extremity,  where  it  Is  surrounded 
by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Iran,  but  where  it  borders  on  the 
desert  it  is  shallow.    It*  waters  are  salt.   The  lake  or  sea 


of  Aral,  lying  farther  east,  has  a  surface  of  between  40,000 
and  50.000  so.  m.,  and  its  waters  are  likewise  salt,  as  is  the 
ease  with  all  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  which  occur  In 
the  abovementloned  depression.  The  lake  of  Aral  receives 
the  two  largest  rivers,  which  drain  the  8.  parts  of  the  desert, 
and  descend  from  the  tahle-land  of  E.  A<4a.  The  Sir-Darin, 
which  in  it*  upper  course  flows  through  Khoknn,  runs  about 
950  in.,  and  the  Sir  A  moo,  which  rises  in  Badakshan,  and 
flow*  through  Bokham.  and  afterward*  through  the  desert, 
has  a  course  of  nearly  1100  m. 

The  Ournl  dividing  Asia  from  Europe,  the  great  plain  kt 
divided  between  these  two  continents.  Though  that  por- 
tion of  It.  which  belongs  to  Europe,  ha*  immense  tract*  nf 
very  fertile  land,  especially  In  the  centre  of  Russia,  the 
plain  of  Siberia  nowhere  exhibits  such  a  soil.  Those  pnrts 
which  lie  contiguous  to  the  grertt  depression,  and  as  far  E. 
aa  82°  E.  long.,  are  stepjies,  that  is,  level  cm 


sand  v,  gravellv.  or  clayey  soil,  destitute  of  trees,  except  along 
the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  covered  partlv  with 
low  shrubs,  and  partly  with  coarse  grruw,  which  affiird*  onlv 


I  partly  with 

very  scanty  pasture.  In  most  parts  they  are  destitute  of 
water.  The  great  steppe  of  Rarnbii»kaja.  between  the 
river  Yrtish  and  Obi,  ts  partly  covered  with  large  swamps, 
and  Intermingled  with  numerous  salt-lakes,  wane  of  con- 
siderable extent;  the  remainder  hns  a  dry  sterile  *oil,  but 
when  It  begin*  to  ri*»»  in  hills  toward*  Ihe  Altai  range,  many 
district*  are  fit  for  agriculture  and  are  cultivated.  This  last 
observation  applies  still  more  to  the  countries  farther  E., 
between  the  river  Oby  and  Yenesei,  where  agriculture  ha* 
already  advanced  from  56°  N.  Int.,  to  Krasnoyarsk.  This 
portion  of  the  plain  I*  considered  the  grnnnrv  of  8ihcrln.  Its 
s  is  rather  hilly.  The  countries  lying  E.  of  the  Yenc- 


jong.,  to  40°  N.  Int.  and  72°  E.  long.,  and  hence  nearly  doe 

range  of  the  lltnin- 

to  W>  E.  I 


8.  lo  34°.  Emm  this  point  it  follow*  the  i 
lave  mountains  in  its  8.E.  t" 
this  chain,  which  constitutes  the  8.  edge  of  the 
begins  to  turn  nearly  due  E..  and  continues  In  that  direction 
a*  far  as  97°  E.  long.,  near  the  parallel  of  28°  N.  lat.  Hence 
It  passes  8  E.  lo  Ihe  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  25°  8.  lat.,  and 
103°  B.  long,  which  forms  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
Great  table  land  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  eastern  boundary 
runs  nliwig  the  range  of  Ihe  Yun  ling  mountains,  which  ex 
tend  from  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the  river  Yang-tse- 
kinns  (36°  N.  lat..  and  103°  E.  long.).  In  a  N.N.E.  direction 
to  the  mnst  northerly  bend  of  ihe  river  Hoang-ho  (41°  N. 
1st,  and  108°  E.  long.).  At  this  place  the  Yung  ling  is  dt 
vhied  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river  from  another 
mountain  tange.  the  ln-*han.  which  hence  form*  the  boun- 
dary of  the  table  Innd  running  E.  to  116°  E.  long,  where, 
turning  to  the  N  ,  the  mountain  chain  is  called  Khing-khnn. 
and  mee's  the  N.  boucdary  of  the  tableland  between  51° 
and  52°  N.  lat.,  nnd  121°  E.  long. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  area  Included  within  thesr 
lines  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  *ea 


Only  a  few  e<  mpnrativelv  small  tract*  of  country  are 
posed  lo  have  less  than  3000  ft.  of  absolute  elevation,  nnd 
many  of  Its  southern  plains  rise  to  more  than  10.0C0  ft. 
According  lo  our  scanty  information,  we  mny  suppose  that 
the  whole  country  rises  continually  higher  In  fttrm  of  ter- 
races as  It  approaches  its  southern  boundary,  the  Himalaya 
ranee.  But,  examining  the  course  of  the  livers,  we  are 
obliged  to  mppose,  that  this  country  grndunlly  declines*  to- 
wards the  east,  a*  those  riven  which  flow  from  It  to  the 
west  rVe  only  on  the  very  border*  of  the  table  land,  but 
mnnv  of  those,  which  traverse  it*  internal  plain*,  descend  to 
Uie  Pacific  sea.  Even  those,  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  sea.  but  terminate  in  1 
from  VV.  to  E. 

This  table  land  does  t 
but  besides  it*  being  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by 
rnnges,  its  interior  is  likewise  traversed  bv  ccveral 
chains.  VVe  shall  firrt  indicate  Ihe  rang**  which 
are  met  on  ita  borders,  then  those  in  the  interior,  i 
a  few  ob-ervntion*  on  the 
mountain  chains. 

Along  the  N.  edge  of  the  tahle-land  runs  the  Altai  range, 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  varies  in  width  between  200 
and  300  miles,  and  extends  along  the  table-land  about  1400 
miles  in  length,  but  il  continue*  more  than  600  milna 
fnrther  E..  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur. 
The  name  of  Altai  properly  applies  only  to  Uie  VV.  portion 
as  far  a*  the  lake  of  Baikal,  that  portion  which  lies  S.E.  of 
the  lake  being  called  by  the  Russlnns  Da  urian  uiourlNina, 
and  by  the  Mongols  Khing-gan.  That  part  of  the  chain, 
which  Ilea  farther  E.,  i*  named  by  the  Russians  Yabloool 
Khrebet,  nnd  by  the  Mongol*  and  Chinese  Khing  khan  Tu- 


•ei  do  not  exhibit  a  level  plain,  but  rather  an  undulating  i  gurick.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  is  near  ita  VV.  ex 
surface,  which  in  aome  pert*  is  even  broken.   But  aa  the  I  tretnlty.  where,  on  the  bank*  of  the  river  Trbunya,  an  uppn 
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i*  range  rises  in  a  great  height. 
Bolor  Tagh,  but  by  ih«  uaUve*. 
lese  geographers  Tnrtosh  i-ling. 


branch  of  the  Oby,  It  risen  In  some  summit*  lo  more  than 
10,000  iV  above  iho  level  of  the  tea,  aud  i*  always  covered 
with  snow.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  whole  ruiige  proba- 
bly dues  nut  exceed  5000  or  0000  H  but  the  larger  portion 
of  it  lung  within  the  Chinees  empire,  lias  not  been  ex- 
amined. In  this  range  is  embosomed  the  greatest  alpine 
lake,  thai  of  Baikal,  335  in.  in  length,  by  30  and  40  in.  In 
width,  and  coveting  a  auri'ace  ut"  14.800  *q.  in.,  so  Uial  it  la 
Larger  than  half  Scotland. 

The  W.  boundary  of  Uie  tablc-laod,  between  50°  N.  lat. 
and  HP  E-  long.,  and  40O  N.  lat.  and  72°  E.  long.,  ia 

,  but  by  a 


Iby 

surface,  which  we  *»all 
and  340  N.  lat,  a 
It  is  called,  01  our  map*. 

Tinath.  and  by  Uie  Chinese  geographers  Tartash  1  ling 
We  know  nothing  of  it,  except  that  it  rise*  to  a  very  great 
clevaUoo. 

Tlie  vast  range  of  Uie  Himalaya  mountain*  run*  along  the 
S  W.  and  8 .  edge  of  the  table- land,  from  34°  N.  lat.  and  73° 
E.  Ions;.,  to  -£tP  S.  lat  and  97°  E.  long.,  being  about  1300  M. 
to  length,  and  from  230  to  330  m.  across.  From  the  low 
nJju.t  oi'ladia,  which  border  on  the  range  on  the  3.W.,  the 
BMHi.-itau.  m.tsa  n-«->  abruptly  to  about  4000  or  3000  feet. 
Behind  it  lies  a  bell  of  an  extremely  broken  surface,  from 
1U0  to  isi  in.  in  breadth,  overtopped  by  numerous  high  aum- 
whuh  |""W  higher  and  higher  aa  they  approach  the 
The  base  on  which  they  rest  oho  rixea  gradu- 
ally, ull  i<  attains  near  the  table-land  Uie  height  of  8000  or 
Oouo  it.  Then  follows  the  highest  portion  of  thM  stupendous 
range,  tlw  crest  of  Uie  Himiut  or  Imams  of  Uie  ancients, 
•ukk  of  whose  summits  exceed  by  10.000  and  11.000  ft.  the 
aliunde  of  Mont  Blanc  and  are  the  highest  in  any  country 
hiiliertn  discovered.  The  Dhnwalngiri  (2tf°  30'  N.  Wn  and 
KP  3tf  E.  laug.)  attaina  9&Mfcl  ft.  above  the  tea,  and  the 
Chamalari  (2H°  N.  lat.  an<l  HP  30*  E.  long.)  is  probably  but 
Utile  lower.  The  Tawalur  (30°  23*  N  lat,  and  79°  57'  E. 
lung.)  rws  to  23,749  ft  There  are  probably  above  'JJ0  sum 
outs  which  rise  more  than  18,000  ft  above  Uie  sea,  and  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  In  fact  the  name  Himalaya  or 
H.ni-ilth  is  merely  a  Sanscrit  term  for  snowy ;  a  clrcum- 
k lance  of  which  Pliny  was  well  aware  when  he  says  Imam 
i**»l&rmm  lingua  airtits  nfn(fU*nte.  {  Hist.  A*at,  lib.  vi., 
4  17.)  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  high  Minimus  lie 
W.  of  the  Chamntari ;  for  J",  of  that  high  pinnacle,  Ute  mount- 
ains, which  attain  the  snow-line  seem  huge,  but  few.  On 

ihlch  are  nowhere  more 
I  on  the  N.  of  Uie  ranee  arc 
at  least  10.000  ft.  of 

_  1  towards  (his 

table-land  is 
pa<».  one 

The  country  which  lie*  between  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
H1u1.Ha> a  rante  (97°  £.  long.)  and  Uie  table-land  of  Yu-nan 
(between  lOP  and  104°  E.  long.)  is  cnUrely  unknown.  It 
contains  the  sources  of  Uie  Irawaddl.  and  i«enis  to  rise  to  a 
great  elevation,  and  to  be  overtopped  by  high  summits.  The 
table-land  of  Yu-nan  itself  must  be  of  considernblo  height 
aa  the  winters  are  very  cold,  though  it  be  placed  near  Uie 
tropic.  Some  mountain  summits,  which  rise  frnm  it.  attain 
the  snow  line;  they  are  mostly  situated  along  Uie  most 
southerly  bend  of  Uie  river  Yang -tse-klang.  nnd  may  be  con 
shirred  as  the  moat  southerly  extremity  of  the  Yun-lkng. 

The  Yun-ling,  which  rises  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  great 
table  land,  and  mas  la  a  NJi.E.  direction  between  the  great 
'  >  of  Jie  rivers  Yang-tse-kiang  and  1 1  on  ng  ho,  is  also  of 
it  is  frequently  called  by  the 

and  30°  N.  tat.  Bad 
ami  ii  \   The  length  of 

1  is  little  abort  of 
Respecting  the  In-snan  and  Khing-khan  ranges  little  hi 
known  ;  the  first  has  never  been  seen  by  a  European,  and 
we  have  only  acquired  some  notion  of  its  position  from  the 
Chinese  geographers.  Bat  towards  lis  E.  extremity  it  is 
trateraed  by  the  great  road  leading  from  Kiachta  to  Pekin. 
and  here  the  highest  port  of  the  mountain  pass  rises  to  3323 
ft  above  the  sea  level.  The  Khlng  khan  seems  not  to  rise 
much  above  the  elevated  plains  which  extend  from  its 
western  declivity  westward,  but  It  is  much  elevated  above 
Hve  valleys  contiguous  to  its  E.  descent  Its  absolute  eleva- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  great,  as  at  the  places  where  It 
was  traversed  by  European  travellers  it  was  covered  with 
stunted  trees  and  low  bushes  to  lis  very  summit  The 
length  of  the  In-shan  does  not  much  exceed  300  m.  But  the 
Khing  khan,  whose  northern  extremity  advances  to  the  moat 
bend  of  the  river  Amur,  has  a  lengUi  of  nearly 


boa.  The  highest  crest  of  the  rmige  towards  tl 
I  is  between  16,000  and  1S.O00  It  high,  the  Nee 
of  the  lowest  rising  to  MJM  It  above  the  sea. 


IBM. 
unity 


a  right  angle.  But,  properly  ipeaxlng,  it  projects  under  the 
name  of  Ak-Tngh  into  the  plains  of  Bokhara,  lying  farther 
VV.  The  Thian-ahon  runs  from  VV.  to  E-,  between  70°  and 
96°,  and  Uien  it  terminates  abruptly  in  the  plain.  Its  west- 
em  portion,  which  is  called  Mux-tagh,  does  not  rise  to  a 
great  elevaUon,  and  is  passed  by  the  caravans  between 
Guldsha  and  Khnsgnr.  Merc  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  3n 
or  40  m.  But  near  79°  E.  king.,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
r  >au  between  Puldsha  and  Aksu,  the  highest  part  ut  the 
mountain  pass  is  covered  with  anow,  and  leads  over  a  gla- 
cier. Hence  this  pass  Is  called  Mussur  dabehn,  or  the  gla 
cier  pass.  Farther  E.  is  the  high  volcanic  peak,  called  Pe 
alien.  The  centre  of  the  whole  range  is  occupied  by  an  ex 
tensive  mass  of  very  high  rocks,  which  rise  far  above  the 
snow-line,  and  this  mass  is  known  aa  one  of  the  higheM 
mountains  in  northern  Amu  hy  the  name  of  Bogdo  Uola. 
To  Uie  E.  of  this  high  mountain  mass  occurs  another  volca 
no,  named  the  volcano  of  Ho-theou  (fire-town).  Know 
capped  mountains  appear  likewise  on  the  E.  of  the  Bogdo 
O..IB.  but  we  arc  very  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Uie 
range. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  high  mountain  ran 
running  8.W.  and  N.L.,  connected  the  western  extreuni 
of  the  Tluanahan  wiUi  Uie  western  extremity  of  the  Altai 
range,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  range  exists.  The  coon 
try  lying  between  these  ranges  is  milci  ii  traversed  by  several 
lower  ridges,  of  which  some  are  of  cunskierable  extent,  but 
they  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  wide  plains  extend 
ing  between  llieui.  There  plains  do  not  much  differ  from 
Uie  Steppe*  of  western  Siberia,  being  only  covered  with 
coarse  grio* ; 
land,  fit  for  1 
millet.  Hon! 

Uie  ridge*.  But  as  this  country  is  placed  between  two  greni 
deserts  Mrciching  far  to  the  E.  and  W  ,  and  Inhabited  only 
by  nomadic  nations,  agriculture  was  entirely  unknown  down 
to  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Chinese,  who  took  great  pains  to  Introduce  agriculture, 
which  hi  now  in  a  flourishing  slate  In  several  district*.  This 
country  Is,  hostile*,  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  large 
lnkes  which  are  met  with  over  its  whole  surface.  The 
most  remarkable  ure  the  Uaikash,  which  hi  said  to  extend 
1 n  in  120  to  140  m.  from  N.  to  8,,  Uie  Issekul  or  Ti  mum. 
which  is  half  as  long,  the  Ala-kul,  Zaisan,  Kijilbosh  NoOr, 
Ike- Aral  Noor,  L'bm  Noor,  and  a  great  number  of  (■mailer 
ones.  Except  the  Zaisan,  they  have  no  outlets,  and  Uie 
wnter  of  none  of  them  arrives  at  the  sea.  Another  remark 
able  circumstance  is  Uie  occurrence  of  volcanoes,  at  a  di- 
of  about  1000  m.  from  the  rea.    For.  beside*  Uie  vet 


»;  but  along  Uie  liver*  are  considerable  tracts  of 
ngriculture,  and  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice  and 
»iles  there  are  similar  tracts  along  the  fool  of 


to  the  N.  of  the  chain,  and  one  is  found  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  Aln-kul. 

Not  far  from  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Tartash -i-ling  (be- 
tween 33°  and  30°  V  Int.)  another  mountain  range,  running 
E.  nnd  W..  la  connected  with  it  This  chain  is  colled,  by 
the  Chinese  geographers,  Kuen  lucii.or  Knlkun.  We  know 
very  little  if  it,  except  that  it  stretches  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  great  table  land,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
its  extent  (about  VP  K.  long.)  divides  it  into  two  ranges,  of 
which  that  which  declines  somewhat  lo  the  N.  is  culled 
Nan-shan,  and  is  probably  connected  wiUi  the  In-shan  by 
Uie  Alashan.  a  range  of  mountains  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Huong  ho,  where  it  flows  N.  The  other  branch 
of  Uie  Kuen  hint,  which  decline*  somewhat  to  the  S.,  is 
called  the  Bayan  Kara  mountains,  and  frequently  nbo  tbe 
iwirn  lorn,  and  unites  with  the  Yun-ling  about  33°  N.  lat. 
Nothing  else  is  known  of  there  ranges,  except  that  Uiey  rise 
to  a  great  height,  and  In  many  ports  ore  covered  w  ith  snow 
alt  ■ 


The  moat  northerly  of  the 
Interior  of  the  great  table  Inr 

'  Ht.%PX^)wMl  Whkh  It  foroi*  nearly    wards  the 


_J  traversing  Uie 
.  j  Asia  is  theThlnn- 
nlty  of  the  Tartash-i- 


c  year  round  ;  whence  they  fre  itiienily  are 
mountains  (snow-mountains)  by  the  Chinese. 

The  immense  iniet  of  country  which  lies  lo  the  N.  of  this 
range  (on  the  VV.  between  it  and  the  Thinn  rhan,  and  on 
the  E.  between  it  and  the  Altai  mountains),  Is  known  by 
the  name  of  Cobl,  or  more  pro|>erly  Gobi  (the  Desert  in  the 
Mongol  if  language),  or  8homo  (Sand  sea  in  Chinese).  But 
tbe  w  hole  of  this  tract  is  not  a  desert.  The  VV.  portion  of 
it,  between  72°  and  9G°  E.  long.,  or  between  the  Thinn  than 
nnd  Kuen-luen,  is  only  from  300  to  400  ni.  across,  and  nearly 
1200  m.  In  length.  Here  we  find  a  tract  of  country  from  30 
to  80  m.  across,  along  the  foot  of  the  Thian-shan  range, 
fertile  in  many  districts,  producing  different  kinds  of  gram, 
cotton,  wine,  and  fruit  or  covered  with  nourishing  gross. 
Through  this  tract  ran*  the  great  commercial  roan,  which 
connects  VV.  Asia  with  the  more  eastern  countries,  and  here 
are  situated  the  commercial  town  of  Khasghar,  Aksu,  Kut 
she,  Knrashnr.  Tnrfan.  and  K  ha  mil,  or  Haml.  The  VV.  pnr 
lion  (between  72°  and  77°  E.  long.)  is  also  not  a  de*ert 
Though  the  tracts  repnrnting  the  river*  are  steppes.  I.e. 
plains  without  trees,  and  producing  only  a  coarse  grass,  the 
lands  bordering  Uie  banks  of  Uie  water  course*  are  fertile  In 
Here  la  the  town  of  Yarkand,  and.  to 
which  two  place*  s 
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road  runs,  which  connects  X.  Asia  with  India.  It  to  §up- 
puaed  Dial  the  term  ration  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
last-mentioned  town.  The  remainder  of  Ulis  region  in  a 
desert,  and  mostly  of  Uie  wont  kind,  where  the  sandy  sur- 
face, according  to  n  Chinese  author,  moves  like  the  wave* 
of  the  -11  Tlit*  desert  is  sometime*  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hhaahm.  or  the  Gobi  of  Lop  Moor.  The  Lop  Noiir 
in  one  of  the  extensive  lake*  without  rut  outlet,  which  fre- 
quently are  met  with  in  this  desert  It  receives  from  the 
VV.  Uie  Ergbcngol,  of  river  of  Ynrkand,  which  runs  pro- 
bably not  lesa  than  lUOtl  mile*.  This  part  of  the  great 
tableland  i.  supisjsed  to  be  between  4000  and  50D0  ft. 


above  the  sea  level. 

It  seems,  that  under  the  meridian  of  Khamil  (06°  E.  long.) 
the  desert  is  narrowed  to  about  130  mile*  across  by  the  fer- 
tile districts  of  Tangut  which  -k.rt  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
mountaina  of  Nan-shan,  and  protrude  far  norliiward  into  the 
desert.  The  desert.  dividing  it  from  Khamil,  and  called  Gobi 
of  Tangut  ia  also  lent  level,  more  atony,  and  better  adapted 
for  pasture  than  farther  E.  or  VV.  Hence  the  Chlneae  gov- 
ernment has  extended  its  N  .VV,  province  of  Knnid,  through 
this  desert  to  the  N.  side  of  the  Thiiin  shan  mountains. 

The  Ureal  desert,  Ta-Gobi,  extends  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thian-shan  IWfi  E.  long.)  to  the  Khing- 
khan  (120°  E.  long.),  nearly  l'JUO  mile*  in  length,  and  Its 
width  between  the  Altai  range  on  the  N.,  and  the  Nan- 
shan,  Ala-sban,  and  ln-ahan,  «m  the  8.,  varies  between 
S00  and  700  miles.  Through  the  middle  of  this  tract  ex- 
tends, in  the  whole  of  it*  length,  what  i*  properly  called  the 
Bhumo  (Hand  sea).  It  to  from  150  to  250  miles  acroas;  and 
In  it  sand  almost  exclusively  cover*  the  surface,  which 


the  surface,  which 
commonly  is  level,  but  in  some  place*  rises  Into  hills,  on 
which  masses  of  loore  stone  nre  met  with.  Hmall  and 
shallow  lake*  are  frequent,  but  their  water  to  either  salt  or 
bitter.  The  vegetation  is  very  want)  ,  and  afford*  but  indif- 
ferent pasture.  In  a  few  place*  a  small  number  of  stunted 
trees  are  met  with.  This  part  of  the  Gobi  is  about  3,00)1  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  but  it  sink*  in  some  places  even  to  2000 
feet.  In  those  parts  of  the  Gobi  whtrh  lie  to  the  V  and  8. 
of  the  rlhamo,  the  surface  is  between  3000  and  4000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Here  It  Is  not,  in  general,  covered  with  sand,  l.m 
with  gravel  and  pebbles,  and  is  in  many  places  rocky.  The 
vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  pastures  conse- 
quently richer.  It  to  even  thought  that.  In  many  districts, 
agriculture  would  succeed,  if  the  Nomadic  nations  Inhabit- 
ing these  countries  would  attend  to  it ;  and  in  some  districts 
which  border  on  China,  millet  to  grown  abundantly,  and 
nd  barley,  though  not  to  a  great  extent.  Trees 
met  with,  as  well  on  the  N.  as  on  Uie  8.  of  the 
ecially  fir,  birch,  and  poplars,  but  not  in  large 
tie  countries  are  likewise  better  provided  with 
water  than  the  Shnmo,  which  could  not  be  traversed,  if 
welts  were  not  dug  at  certain  places  where  the  roads  pass. 
Tim  northern  and  southern  districts  have  alto  a  less  level 
surface,  ridge*  of  stony  and  rocky  hills  traversing  it  in  many 
places ;  they  run  commonly  from  W.  to  E.,  and  nre  called 
the  Black  Clouds.  The  few  anil  slugeHi  rivers  which  arc 
met  with,  are  lost  in  lakes  without  outlets.  Only  in  the 
north  eastern  angle  arc  the  Kerioon  and  Khalka-pira  riven, 
which,  joining,  form  the  Argoun,  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Amur.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  extremely  low 
over  the  whole  Gobi,  the  waters  being  covered  with  ice  six 
month*  of  the  year. 

The  country,  which  to  included  between  the  two  branches 
of  Uie  Kuen-luen  range,  Uie  Nan-shan,  and  Rayan  Kara 
to  called  Timing  -hat  or  Khookhno-noor.  The 
is  derived  from  nn  extensive  lake  in  its  N.E. 
It  is  very  little  known,  and  seems  to  exhibit  a  sue 
of  narrow  valleys  and  very  high  mountains,  whose 
numerous  summits  pass  fax  beyond  the  snow- line.  These 
mountains  form  very  extensive  and  high  masses  in  the  bend 
of  the  Hoang  ho,  which  river  has  its  sources  in  the  W.  dia 
tricts  of  this  region. 

The  whole  country,  9.  of  Uie  Kuen-luen  mountains,  as  far 
(*.  a*  the  Himalaya  range,  to  comprehended  under  Uie  name 
of  Tibet.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  highest  part  of  Uie  great  table- 
land of  eastern  AM  a.  and  tliere  nre  good  reason*  for  assign- 
ing it  an  average  absolute  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  level,  though,  towards  the  cast,  the  valleys  of  some 
riven  may  be  considerably  lr-*s.  A  mountain  range  runs 
through  it  from  W.  to  E.  It  Is  connerted  with  the  Hima- 
laya range  by  a  level  table-land  of  14,000  It.  elevation,  which 
surrounds  Uie  sacred  lake*  of  Mana.-s.-i  rowora  and  Km  nn 
hrad,  And  on  which,  or  near  which,  arc  Uie  sources  of  three 
great  rivers,  the  Indus.  Ganges,  and  Yaroo-xangtovtslii.  The 
mountain  chain  itself  to  called  Gang^iis-ri  on  Uie  VV..  but 
farther  E.  it  bean  the  name  of  Zang.  Its  E.  extremity  to 
separated  from  the  Yun-ling  bv  Uie  valley  of  the  Yang  tse- 
i  which  here  flows  from  N.  to  H.  Little,  or  rather  on- 
to known  of  this  range,  which  probably  being  placed 
elevated  a  base,  passe*  with  its  summits  Uie  line  of 
it  ion. 
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Of  Uie  country  which  Ilea  to  the  N.  of  this  range  very 
little  to  known,  if  we  except  the  most  westerly  cornet, 
where  Uie  Indus  river,  issuing  from  a  table  land  between 
mountain-ridge*,  enten  Uie  spacious,  level,  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  I.i  i  i  or  Ladak,  and  runs  in  it  about  300  miles,  till 
it  breaks  through  the  mountain  ranges  which  oppose  its 
course,  nnd  enters  the  plain  of  India.  On  Uie  VV.  of  this 
fine,  but  elevated  valley,  to  the  Ilimalayn  range;  and  on 
the  E.  another  high  chain,  the  Knrakorum  mountains 
which,  extending  N.VV.  and  8.E.,  connect  the  Kueo  lue;i 

The  country  cast  of  Uie  Karakorum  mountains,  and  ex 
tending  between  the  Kuen-luen  and  Uie  Gang-di*  ri  rang.*. 
I*  called  Kntshe,  or  Kor  k  .Hi-  There  occur  in  it  some 
ranges,  but  the  greatest  pari  extend*  in  wide  plains,  similar 
to  Uie  stepix-s,  but  abundantly  provided  with  good  |u>nue. 
More  to  not  known  of  it.  Near  the  Gang  dis  n  range  ■  so 
extensive  lake,  called  Tengri,  nnd  N.  of  it  are  Uie  sources 
of  Uie  Yang-lac  kiang,  and  perhaps  also  Uioae  of  Uie  rivers 
M.-irkhun  and  Thaluen. 

The  country  between  Uie  Gang-dis-ri  range  and  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains  is  Tibet  Proper,  and  to  somewhat  better 
known,  at  least  as  far  E.  as  H'l .a  ■  ■  ,,  it*  capital.  It*  surface 
exhibits  only  low  rocky  hill*,  without  any  signs  of  vegeia 
tion,  rising  on  extensive  arid  plain*,  covered  at  certain  sea- 
sons with  rich  grass,  and  affordinc  pasture  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  valleys  in  which  the  riven  run  are 
considerably  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  platan,  and 
In  these  vallevs  agriculture  I*  carried  on  with  great  rare. 
All  kinds  of  European  grains  are  cultivated,  and  in  some 
places  rice.  Most  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  also  succeed. 
Bui,  as  the  portion  of  the  country  which  to  fit  for  agricul 
ture  Is  only  a  small  part  of  Uie  whole,  the  population,  though 
far  from  numerous,  is  partly  supplied  wlUi  corn  from  the 
adjneent  countries.  The  climate  la  very  severe,  and  the 
riven  covered  with  ice  for  some  months.  The  E.  part  of 
Tibet  to  very  little  known  ;  It  seems  to  be  traversed  by  high 
ranges,  and  not  to  exhibit  the  latge  plains  which  occur 
farther  VV.  In  Tibet  is  the  lake  Palte,  which  has  a  large 
island  in  its  centre,  so  that  Uie  lake  has  the  form  of  a  ring. 
The  YartMj-zangbo-b4u,  or  Santpti  river,  runs  through  tliu 
country  from  VV.  to  E.,  and,  after  a  course  of  more  than 
KM)  miles,  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  about  05°  E.  long.,  and  joins  the  Brahmnpuutra 
under  the  name  of  Dl-hong. 

The  table  land  of  Yit-nnn,  which  forms  the  most  south- 
erly portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  eastern  Asia,  has  an 
extremely  diveraitied  surface,  being  a  suceraion  of  luutia 
tains  which  in  some  places  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and 
of  vall.ys.  which,  however,  frequently  widen  to  small 
plains.  The  rlmiate  indicate*  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea  level,  but  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  preclude 
agriculture,  corn  being  raised  In  the  valley*  and  plain*,  and 
in  some  districts  rirc.  Towards  the  N.W.,  however,  it  n«cs 
much  higher,  as  there  th?  rearing  of  rattle  forms  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  Uie  inhabitants,  who  hnve  herds  of 
chowry-tnilcd  rattle  (Bos  gmnniens),  which  are  only  found 
In  very  cold  countries. 

X  Countrir*  'yiajr  to  (Ac  F.mt  of  (he  Table-land  of  East- 
ern .  I..  i.i — East  of  the  det-ert  of  Gobi  extends  Bhing  king, 
or  Manchoorla  (Uie  country  of  the  Manrhoo-*),  to  thcroa*tt 
of  the  Pacific.    It  is  divided  from  the  desert  by  the  Khing- 
khan  mountains,  which  on  the  side  of  the  desert  are  desti- 
tute of  wood,  but  toward*  Mnnchooria  nre  covered  with  fine 
forest-trees,  nmong  which  oak  I*  freiiucut.   The  N. 
ary  to  formed  by  the  Yablonol  Khrehct,  or 
Tugurick.    From  this  range  (56°  N.  lat.)  it  extend*  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hoang  hal.  or  Yollow  sea  (41°  N 
lat) ;  from  which  it  is  divided  onlv  by  a  range  of  hill* 
But  In  advancing  fnrUier  K.  these  hills  rise  to  a  high  mount 
aln  chain,  the  Chang-pc  Shan,  or  Blum  Alin,  which  attain* 
Uie  snow-line  where  It  runs  on  the  boundary  between  M»u 
churia  and  Uie  peninsula  of  Corea.    It  then  approaches  the 
coast  and  runs  so  close  along  It  as  to  leave  <mly  at  some 
plares  a  very  narrow  stripe  of  low  country  until  it  tcrmi 
mite*  nt  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  opposite  theYablmiol 
Khrebet.    Along  this  coast  the  mountain  chain  ri 
great  steepness  to  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  above  the  i*a.  The 
countries  enrlosrd  by  these  mountain  range*  exhibit  different 
eharacten.  The  8.VV.  part  of  it  N.  of  the  river  81ra  Muren. 
or  I*eao  ho.  Is  a  desert,  and  may  be  considered  as  part  df 
the  Gobi,  which  here  projects  beyond  its  natural  boundary, 
the  Khmg-khnn  range.    It  has  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  i_« 


only  inhabited  by  nomadic  nations.  E.  of  It  and  a*  far  N. 
as  the  Amur  river,  the  country  to  traversed  by  ridge*  «* 
mountains  and  hills,  between  which,  however,  spacious 
valleys  extend,  whose  fertile  soil  is  in  some  places  well  cul 
turned,  and  yield*  rich  crops.  The  mountains  and  hills  arc 
partly  covered  with  trees,  nnd  |«rtly  afford  rich  pasture 
walks  for  numerous  herds  of  rattle  and  «heep.  The  rhrnnte 
Manchoorla  to  very  temper 
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Intersected  by  narrow  valley*.  Hero  agriculture 
and  cattle  form  the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabit 
aaU,  who  ali* >  apply  themselves  industriously  to  the  chose 
of  am  malt  affording  furs,  of  which  there  Is  a  great  abun- 
dance. The  principal  river  is  Uic  Amur,  whose  upper  branch, 
the  Argoun,  rum  through  the  N.E.  districts  ul'  the  Gobi, 
mod.  Biter  entering  the  mountains,  joins  the  Shllka,  when 
the  river  t»  called  Amur,  or  Bakhallea.  The  whole  course 
of  this  river  does  not  fall  short  of  9000  miles. 
The  peninsula  of  Cnrea  Is  separated  from  Manchooria  by 


the'  8.,  which  runs  close  to  the  E. 
i  it  descends  with  great  rapidity  ;  and 
the  level  or  cultivable  tracts  nre  of  small  extent  The 
numerous  offsets  to  the  W.,  which  arc  leas  steep  and  ele- 
vated, contain  between  them  large  and  well-cultivated  val- 
leys. But  the  whole  country  seems  to  have  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea-level,  as  Its  climate  Is  very  cold,  its 
N.  rivers  being  covered  with  ice  fur  four  months ;  yet  rice, 
cotton,  and  silk,  arc  produced  in  abundance. 

China  Proper  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  countries 
lying  bet* cert  the  great  table  land  of  eastern  Asia  and 
Uic  PmuV.  (Several  mountain  ranges  issuing  from  those 
that  surround  it,  traverse  its  interior.  Where  the  In-ahan 
kh  ng-khan  meet,  stands  a  high  summit,  the 

it  a  chain  runs  first  8.W.,  and  then  8..  400  m..  and  teruii 
rates  at  the  last  great  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho.  It  is  called 
Khothsfruj  ihan,  and  though  high,  does  not  rise  to  the 
snow  line.  .Near  34°  N.  lat.  two  ranges  branch  off  from  the 
Yun-luig.  the  IV  ling  i  northern  range)  and  the  Tapa  ling, 
and  they  continue  as  high  mountain  chains  as  far  E.  as 
111°  or  11J°  E.  long.,  when  they  sink  down  to  hills.  These 
ranges  contain  some  snow-capped  summit*  towards  the  W., 
a&d  are  *U-ep  and  rugged.  From  tlie  E.  side  of  the  table- 
land of  Vu  nan  branches  off  another  range,  called  Nan- 
liftg  (southern  range),  which  constitutes  the  most  extensive 
amuataui  system  in  China.  It  runs  E.  as  far  as  116°  E. 
long,  paxtfing  about  ISO  miles  to  the  north  of  Canton ;  it 
then  inclines  to  the  N.E.,  In  which  direction  it  continues 
nith  a  slight  bend  to  the  W.  to  its  termination  on  the  sea, 
near  the  harbour  of  Nlng-po,  opposite  the  islands  of  Chusun. 
Several  summits  of  this  range  rise  above  the  snow-line,  W. 
trf  110°  E.  long.,  and  here  it  extends  also  to  a  considerable 
width.  East  of  110°  E.  long,  no  snow-capped  summits 
occur,  though  soi«e  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but  every 
where  the  descent  of  the  range  is  steep  and  rugged. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Klio-thsing-shan  and  the 
Tapa  ling  V  full  of  high  and  extensive  mountain-masses, 
and  intersected  by  valleys,  which  are  very  narrow,  except 
two  which  are  drained  by  the  Wei  ho.  a  tributary  of  the 
Huang  ho.  and  by  the  Kan-klnng,  a  branch  of  Yang  tse- 
kiang .  These  are  wide,  and  afford  large  tracts  for  agricul- 
turalpurposes.  The  large  tract,  which  extends  between 
the  Tapa  ling  and  the  ^Nan  ling^is^O-aversed^  by  "J""? 

from  the  last  mentioned  range;  but  these  elevations  rise 
only  to  a  moderate  height,  and  the  gentle  declivities  are 
:ly  cultivated.  Besides,  they  arc  separated  from  one 
tier  by  very  wide  valleys,  which  frequently  are  Inter- 
by  pretty  extensive  plains,  that  every  whore  recom- 
pense the  industry  of  the  careful  cultivator.  They  are,  In 
fan.  hardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  great  Chinese  plain. 

Tin*  great  plain  occupies  the  N.E.  part  of  China,  extend- 
ing in  length  700  miles  from  the  great  wall,  N.  of  Pi-  king, 
to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Yong-tsekiang  and  Kan- 
klant,  near  30°  N.  lat.  Its  breadth  Is  various.  North  of 
35°  N„  where  it  partly  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Hoang- 
hai,  and  partly  borders  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Chnng- 
tnng  mountains,  n  low  range,  occupying  the  peninsula  of 
that  name,  the  width  of  the  plain  varies  between  150  and 
250  m.   Between  35°  and  34°  N.  lat  the  plain  enlarges,  and 


I  of  the  Huong- ho  it  extends  more  than  300  m 
Farther  8.  it  grows  still  wklcr,  and  readies 
m.  inland,  in  the  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  the 
j-tse-kiang.  This  large  plain,  though  the  N.  dis- 
tricts have  mostly  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  E,  between  the 
embouchure*  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang  isc  kiting,  arc 
partly  covered  with  swamps,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  populous  portion  of  the  globe,  producing  abund- 
ance of  nre.  corton,  wheat,  nnd  tobacco,  4rx.  It  contains  at 
least  210.000  sq.  m..  mi  that  It  Is  seven  times  as  large  as  the 
must  fertile  plain  of  Europe!  that  of  Lombardy.  The  In- 
ternal communication  of  this  fertile  tract  Is  rendered  easy 
by  the  Great  or  Imperial  canal,  which  traverses  It  front  8. 
to  N_  and  whose  length  exceeds  300  m.  In  a  straight  line. 

less  than  700  m.    It  is 


4.  Ous tries  lying  to  the  South  of  tkl 
af  Eastern  .1  .*»«.— Tins  region  comprises  the  two  j 
which  are  known  In  Europe  by  the  name  of  India  within 
and  without  the  Ganges. 

The  peninsula  without  the  Ganges  is  traversed  by  four 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  three  farthest  east  are  con 
nected  with,  or  branch  off  from,  the  table-land  of  Yu  nan, 
the  most  southerly  extremity  of  the  great  table-land.  The 
most  easterly,  which  may  be  called  the  A  nam  range,  begins 
at  23°  N.  lat,  and  runs  8.E.  till  it  approaches  the  Chine  r 
sea,  near  17°  N.  lut;  hence,  farther  south,  it  urocctd* 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  that  sea,  and  terminates  at  cape  Si. 
James  (10°  15').  Tills  range  occupies  about  100  in.  in 
widUi ;  Its  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  It 
to  be  considerable,  though  far  frum  rising  to  the  snci 
except,  |«crhaps  where  it  is  connected  with  die  table  la 
of  V  u  nan.  Two  other  mountain  chains  branch  off  from 
the  8.W.  side  of  the  same  table  land,  between  °.5°  and  »7° 
E.  long.,  and  run  nearly  due  8.,  including  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  Uic  Thnlucn  river.  The  most  westerly,  which  may 
be  called  the  Uirtnah  range,  terminates  as  a  chain  of  con- 
siderable elevation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thnlucn  river  ;  the 
other,  which  runs  to  tlie  E.  of  that  river,  and  may  be  called 
the  Shan  or  Blum  range,  continues  farther  8.,  but  gradually 
declining  hi  height  till  It  disappears  entirely  N.  of  the  most 
narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  isthmus  of 
Krah  (11°  30*  N.  lat) :  for  the  low  mountains,  which  oc- 
cupy the  interior  of  the  8.  part  of  that  peninsula,  ore  not 
connected  with  it. 

Between  the  A  nam  range  and  the  gulf  of  Tonkin  lies  a 
large  plain,  that  of  Tonkin,  about  100  m.  in  length  and 
width :  It  Is  low,  level,  nnd  extremely  fertile,  especially  as 
far  as  it  can  be  irrigated.  It  Is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and 
W.  by  very  fertile  valleys,  and  traversed  by  the  liver  Song- 
ca,  which  rises  on  the  tabtc-lnnd  of  Y  u  nan,  and  runs  in  on 
E.8.E.  direction  probably  more  than  700  in.  The  plain  of 
Tonkin  terminates  between  10°  and  -."t"  V  lot :  farther  8. 
the  offsets  from  the  Anam  range  approach  close  to  the  sea, 
and  leave  only  between  them  larger  or  smaller  valleys, 
which  commonly  are 
steep  rocks  occupy  n 

We  know  very  little 


b  very  fertile.   South  of  Ca|»  A vnrcila 
early  the  whole  of  the  country, 
lie  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  country  oc- 


cupying the  extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  Anam  range 
from  the  Shan  range.  It  would  seem,  that  as  far  8.  as  ]»,"' 
N.  1st,  it  exhibits  several  pretty  high  mountain  ridges,  which 
include  valtcys  and  surround  elevated  plains.  8.  of  16°  N. 
lat,  however,  low  plains  constitute  the  general  character  of 
the  country  :  for  though  several  ridges  occur,  they  do  not 
seem  to  rise  at  any  place  above  the  elevation  of  high  hills. 
These  tow  plains  have  o  greater  abundance  of  water  man 
any  other  country  of  Asia.  A  considerable  portion  of  their 
surface  is  covered  with  permanent  lakes :  others  are  foriru  d 
during  the  rainy  season,  by  the  inundation  of  the  numerous 
and  large  rivers  ;  and  at  that  season  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  is  changed  into  Immense  swamps.  Though  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  yields  very  rich  crops  of  rice  and  every  kind 
cultivated  f 

cither  in  China  or  I 
because  its  Inhabitants,  being  unable  to  turn  this 
to  their  advantage,  it  acts  as  an  incentive  to  idleness.  Three 
large  rivers  drain  this  country.  The  most  easterly  is  tlie 
Sai  gun,  which  runs  along  the  Anam  range,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Cape  8t  James :  its  upper  course  is  entirely  un- 
known, but  from  its  fizc  towards  its  mouth  it  Is  supposed  to 
run  from  500  to  600  m.  The  Mackhaun,  or  river  of  Cam- 
boja,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lan  tsan  kiting,  nnd  rises  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  table-land,  so  that  Its  whole  course 
probably  exceeds  3000  m. :  it  falls  into  the  sea,  W.  of  tlie 
mouth  of  tlie  Sai-gun  river.  The  third  river  is  the  Mcnam, 
or  river  of  Slain,  which  runs  about  700  m.,  and  falls  Into  the 


of  vegetables  cultivated  for  f< 
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,  and  whose  length  exceeds  500  m.  In  a  straight  line, 
km  probably  Its  whole  lersgth  is  not  less  than  700  m.  It  is 
also  traversed  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  two  great  rivers 
line,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tsc-klnng,  which  flow 
*h  it  from  W.  to  E.  The  Hoang  ho  runs  upward  of 
and  the  Yang  tsc  kinng  more  than  2900  miles,  If  their 
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through  it  from 
and  the 
be 


The  valley,  In  which  the  Tlialncn 
mountain  ranges  of  8inm  nnd  Blrmah,  is  narrow ;  Its  soil  it 
stony,  and  too  much  elevated  fo  be  Irrigated  by  the  water  of 
the  river,  which  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  down  Its  con- 
fined bed,  descending  from  the  great  table  land,  where  it  is 
called  Loo-kinng,  or  Noo  kiang.  Its  whole  course  probably 
exceeds  1500  in. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  constitutes  die  most 
southerly  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  terminates  with 
the  capes  of  Buros  and  Romania,  between  which  the  island 
and  town  of  Singapore  are  situated,  is  connected  with  the 
main-land  by  the  isthmus  of  Krah  (between  0°  and  11°  8. 
la'...  about  150  in.  long,  and  from  70  to  HO  m.  wide.  It  is  low, 
and  its  soil  is  formed  by  alluvium.  Tlie  peninsula  itself  con 
tains  a  mountain  ridge  in  the  interior,  w  hich  rises  to  3000  or 
4000  ft,  and  is  mosdy  covered  with  thick  wood,  but  along 
the  shores  extends  a  level  country,  which  In  some  districts 
is  very  fertile,  but  mostly  not  very  productive. 

The  most  westerly  of  the  four  mountain  chains,  which 
traverse  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  from  N.  In  g. 
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Aracan  from  the  Binnan  empire.  It  ia  not  connected,  like 
the  others,  With  tile  table-land  of  Yu  nan,  but  Willi  Uio 
Himalaya  range.  The  Himalaya  mountains  are  considered 
to  terminate  at  the  source*  of  Uie  Brahinapoutra  {S»;o  Mf  K. 
long.,  and  28°  X.  lat).  The  mountains  which  surround  the 
upper  course  of  that  river  arc  called  the  Eangtan  mountain*, 
and  many  of  their  summit*  rise  above  the  snow  line;  the 
highest  of  those  which  have  been  measured,  the  Duplin  ' 
Hoom.  attaining  13,713  ft.  above  the  sea  level:  the  pu»ca 
which  lead  over  It  do  no*  sink  below  11,001)  ft.  From  ibeM 
mountains  which  rather  constitute  a  laige  mountain  knot 
lh*n  a  range,  a  chain  issues,  running  \V.  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya  range.  That  portion  of  the  chain,  which  is  im- 
inedlntely  connected  with  the  Lnnginn  mountains,  is  c:illed 
I'titkoi  mountaius  ,  It  seems  to  be  much  lower,  and  more  ac- 
cessible. Fartlior  W.  they  are  called  the  Xaga  mountain*, 
which  arc  still  lower,  and  extend  to  about  93°  30'  K.  long., 
where  they  arc  succeeded  by  the  Harrow  hilts,  which  nut-ly- 
rist' to  more  than  6000  ft.,  and  tenuinate  opposite  the  moun- 
inln  ridges  which  surround  the  enormous  pinnacle  of  Uie 
Cbatnalari  in  the  Himalaya  range. 

Between  this  range  and  the  Himalaya  mountains  extends 
the  valley  of  Aum,  or  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Asia  :  its  length  exceeds  400  m.,  and  in  width  it 
varies  between  30  and  50  m.  It*  soil  is  very  fertile,  rind  the 
climate  such  as  to  bring  to  perfection  nearly  all  production* 
cultivated  between  the  tropics ,  but  here  also  the  too  great 
abundance  of  water  retards  the  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  of  the  population.*  The  Brnhmapoutra  runt 
more  than  500  m.  through  Uie  centre  of  this  valley,  and  t« 
here  joined  by  the  Di  hong,  which,  under  the  name  of  8am- 
pu,  or  Yuroo-zangbo-fslu,  flows  through  Uie  plains  of  Tibet, 
and  has  run  a  course  of  more  than  1000  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  Brahiuapoutra.  Issuing  from  the  valley  of  A*um,  the 
Brah mapouira  runs  300  m.  farther  through  the  plain  of  Ben- 
gal. 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  mountain  chains 
constituting  the  8.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Asam.  and  nd 
varices  as  lar  8.  as  24°  N.  lat,  seems  to  be  considerably  ile- 
vated  above  the  sea,  the  plain  on  which  the  town  of  Mooui- 
|Mire  is  built  having  an  elevation  of  nearly  2500  feet.  But 
the  plains  are  commonly  uol  of  great  extent,  and  the  valleys 
are  narrow,  though  the  mountains  which  cover  the  greater 
part  of  Uie  surface  do  not  rite  to  a  great  elevation,  As  lar 
as  Is  know  n  (for  the  eastern  portion  of  this  region  hns  not 
been  visited  by  European  travellers)  these  ranges  run  8.  and 
N..  and  form  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  w  llh  the  range  from 
which  they  issue.  One  of  these  ranges,  extending  along  the 
meridian  of  91°  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Khiebimda  mountains, 
between  Moonlpore  and  Katshar,  but  farther  8.  the  A  menu 
mountains.  This  chain,  whose  length  rather  exceeds  700 
m.,  attains,  towards  the  8_  only  a  mean  elcvaliou  of  about 
3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  some  of  its  sum- 
mils  hae  to  5000  ft.  and  upward.  Its  mean  w  idih  may  be  50 
miles  :  It  terminates  at  cape  Negrais. 
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of  Iran,  in  a  8.8. W.  direction  to  the  moaih  of  the  Indus. 
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Thus  this  plain  has  Uie  form  of  a  right  angle;  and  is,  on 
account  of  its  different  character  in  Uie  eastern  and  western 

district,  with  propriety  divided  into  Uie  plain  of  Uie  ( 
and  that  of  the  Indus, 

The  plain  of  the  Ganges  may  be  compared  Willi  the  great 
plain  of  China,  in  respect  of  fertility  and  extent,  though  not 
of  population.  Its  length  is  upw  ard  of  1000  m.,  and  its  w  idth 
varies  between  120  and  350  m. :  it  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  200,000  m|.  in.  From  Uie  mouth  of  Uie  Ganges  it  rises 
iiupcro-ptibly  towards  Uie  X.W. ;  but,  even  at  a  distance  uf 
200  m.  ftom  the  sea,  its  surface  is  not  1000  ft.  above  iL  The 
country  between  the  W.  mouth  of  Uie  Ganges,  the  llonghly, 
and  that  of  the  Brahma poutra,  to  a  distance  of  nearly  10U  m 
from  Uie  sea,  *t  extremely  low,  and  frequently  inundated 
by  high  (ides.  Il  is  called  the  Bundcrbunds,  and  is  nearly 
uninhabited  oo  account  of  its  unhcalthim>s,  being  ro\eic<I 
with  large  forest  trees,  and  frequented  by  tigers  oud  other 
beasts  of  prey.  The  country'  which  lies  X.  of  the  8uuth-r 
bunds,  to  an  extent  of  200  m.  and  upward,  is  subject  to  thr 
annual  iiiundallon*  of  Uie  Ganges ;  by  whose  deposit  it  ss 
fertilized,  so  as  to  give  the  most  abundant  crops  oi  ncc.  l! 
is  cultivated  with  Uie  greatest  care,  mid  nourn.be*  a  very 
numerous  population.  X.  of  25°  X.  lat.,  Uie  annual  iuuu 
datious  of  the  river  cease ;  and  where  no  artificial  means 
are  employed  to  etfect  an  irrigation  for  the  culture  of  rice. 
Uie  country  produces  wheat  and  oUier  grains.  But  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  decreases  as  we  advance  higher 
up  the  river.  It  becomes  more  sandy,  and  X.  of  Delhi  the 
tracts  along  Uie  rivers  only  can  be  cultivalid.  At  30°  X. 
lat  it  is  a  complete  desert.  Between  this  plain  and  the  low- 
est range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  extends  Uie  Taiiyuna, 
a  narrow  stripe  of  land  frtun  12  to  20  m.  wide,  covered  wltli 
immense  forest*,  ami  frequented  by  a  great  number  uf  <  le  - 
phnnts,  tigers,  and  other  animals.  It  is  uninhabited,  on  ac- 
count of  its  unhcallhiness,  Uie  surface  in  Uie  rainy  season 
being  converted  into  an  immense  swnrop;  but  U  i- 
November  and  March  it  may  be  visited  without  danger. 
The  ticoplc  inhabiting  its  borders  arc  disfigured  by  goitres. 

The  river  which  drains  Uils  ploin.  the  Ganges,  rises  in  the 
highest  and  moat  northerly  range  of  the  Himalaya  moun 
tains,  bordering  on  the  table  laud  of  the  sacred  lake*  of 
Manassa,  Rnwarra,  and  of  llrawan  Hrad.  Its  several 
sources  unite  before  It  issues  from  the  mountains  at  Hunt- 
war.  Il  soon  begins  to  change  Its  W.  into  a  8.  and  south- 
easterly course.  In  Uie  inner  direction  it  traverses  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain.  But  from  its  junction  wlUi  the  Jumna  It 
runs  E.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rajamahal,  where  il  tigam 
turns  to  the  8.E..  and  soon  after  begins  to  form  its  extensive 
delta,  divi<nng  In  a  great  number  of  branches,  of  which  the 
most  easterly  and  principal  fulls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  * 
few  miles  \\ .  of  the  niouUi  of  Uie  Bralmiapoutra ;  but  Uie 
western  mouth,  called  Ihc  Hooghly,  is  in  a  strait  line  180  tn. 
distant  from  it.  All  rivers  descending  from  Uie  Himalaya 
mountains,  between  T8°  and  00°  E.  long.,  increase  it*  water*, 
and  mo»t  of  them  inundating  the  lands  contiguous  to  Uieir 
banks  during  Uie  rainy  season,  contribute  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  Uie  plain.  The  course  of  the  Ganges  exceeds  1300  m. 

The  plaiu  of  the  Indus  is  soiucw  hat  less  in  extent,  and 
greatly  Inferior  in  fertility.  It  extends  in  length  about  fiUO 
in.,  and  in  width  300  nt  an  average.  It*  surfucc  may  cover 
an  area  of  18U.OO0  *q.  m.  Its  X.  part  is  called  the  I'enj  ab 
(country  of  Ave  rivers),  from  being  watered  by  five  lurge 
rivers,  which  afterw  ard  join  the  Indus.  This  tract  is  cum 
monly  very  fertile  along  the  water-courses,  and  there  nre 
even,  between  Uie  rivers,  districts  whose  soil  rceuuipcmes 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  ;  but  In  general  they  have  a 
light  soil,  which  frequently  pastes  into  sterile  sand  or  clay, 
rhc  Irawaddi,  which  drain*  the  Bir-  |  This  description  also  apples  for  the  most  part,  to  Uie  tract 

of  land  which  lies  mi  the  right  of  the  river,  between  it  and 
the  ranges  w  hich  neparaie  it  from  the  table  land  of  Iian. 
But  on  the  left  of  the  Indus  extends  an  bnjuen**)  sai.dy 
desert,  w  hich  In  Uie  X.  Is  called  Man  oit'hal'.  or  the  Great 
t  and  to  the  8.  Thur,  or  the  Little  d.-M-rt.  Il  extend* 
the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and  occupies  nearly  half  the 
whole  plain.  At  its  southern  extremity  is  the  Runn.  an  ex- 
tensive salt  morass,  connected  with  the  gulf  of  fulfil.  In 
the  detcrt  also  occur  smaller  lake*  and  marshes,  in  which 
salt  is  produced.  It  Is  only  inhabited  in  a  few  places,  w  here 
rocks  protrude  through  the  sand,  having  their  surface  cov- 
ered with  scanty  grass.  The  Indus,  which  drains  tills  plain, 
has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Ganges ;  descending  thiough 
Uie  p parlous  valley  of  Lch  or  Ladak  ;  it  breaks  through  the 
mountains  nt  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalay  a 
range.    Its  whole  court?  nmeonts  lo  upw  ard  of  1500  m 

Where  ihc  two  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus  meet.  In 
the  parallel  of  Delhi,  between  76°  and  770  g,  long.,  begin 
Ihe  mountainous  countries:  of  Ilinil<*<t.in,  w  hich  extend  to  its 
most  southern  extremity,  enne  Comorin  (near  tP  9.  lat.). 
This  immense  tract  may  be  divided  Into  two  triangles,  con- 
st their  bases  at  the  Vlndhya  mountain*,  which  ex- 
1°  from  Uie  bay  of  Cambay  to  the 


one,  situated  between  22°  and  230  pi.  |nt,  along  Ihe  X.  side 
of  thegrcat  bend  of  that  river,  and  the  other  between  10° 
and  18*  X.  |at.:  the  latter  comprehends  the  large  delta  of 
the  Irawaddi  and  the  adjacent  low  country  as  far  E.  as  the 
Blrmah  mountains,  and  may  have  a  surface  of  nearly  100.000 
sq.  m.  But  its  agriculture  suffers  from  excess  of  water.  The 
country  E.  of  the  Irawaddi.  and  8.  of  its  great  bend.  U  a  high 
country,  from  1500  to  2000  ft.  bImvc  the  level  of  lite  sen ; 
whose  hilly  surface  suffers  from  want  of  water,  the  mil 
being  sandy  and  dry. 

man  expire,  rises  in  thai  unknown  region  E.  of  the  I>ariglan 
mountain  knot,  and  runs  upward  uf  1200  miles,  if  its  bend* 
be  taken  Into  account. 

Aracan.  or  the  country  lying  east  of  ihe  Aracan  moun- 
tain*, is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  its  northern  districts, 
Uie  Table  mountain  (near  21©  N.  lat;  rising  lo  8340  ft.  above 
Uie  sea  ;  but  It*  middle  parts  are  occupied  by  the  rather  w  ide 
valley  of  the  Huritung  or  Aracan  river,  and  this  is  continued 
farther  8.  lo  190  X.  Int.,  being  separated  from  the  sea  to  the 
8.  of  Uie  mouth  of  the  river,  by  a  ridge  of  broken  hills,  which 
rise  to  between  500  and  700  feet  The  rains  during  Uie 
•outh-west  ii...:.  .».ii  being  extremely  heavy,  and  of  long- 
continuance,  agriculture  is  here  also  retarded  by  Uie  abun- 
dance of  water. 

Hlndostnn.  or  the  peninsula  within  or  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  Is  not  connected  either  with  the  table  land  of  east- 
ern or  that  of  western  Asia,  being  separated  from  each  by 
a  wide  plain,  extending  first  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Himalayn  range  to  Uie 
shores  of  the  river  Indus,  In  a  \V.X.  W.  direction,  and  Ihence 
along  ihe  mountains,  forming  Uie  houndary  of  the  table  land 
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p«aro  of  the  Ganges,  N.W.  of  Calcutta.  Thb  chain  U  of 
moderate  elevation,  iut  highest  summit*  probably  not  exceed- 
ing 3000  it.  above  the  sea,  and  the  most  frequented  of  Its 
mountain  possea,  thai  of  Jaum,  only  rising  to  232r!  ft.  At  its 
western  extremity,  about  30  in.  from  the  bay  of  Cambay,  It 
la  connected  wtth  another  chain,  the  ArnvulH  range,  which 
first  run*  N.,  kn  broken  masses,  up  to  the  vicinity  of  34°  N, 
lit ,  but  farther  N.  forms  a  continuous  ranee,  runtime  V  N  I'- 
ll descend*  westward,  with  asleep  declivity,  to  trie  desert 
of  Msroost'hali,  and  prevents  the  sand  of  that  district  from 
encroaching  on  the  fertile  country  lying  fartlicr  E.  Its 
elevation  probably  docs  not  exceed  3000  ft,,  though 
mmits  rise  highct.nnd  Uie  A  boo  or  Abodn  peak  (bc- 
t°  and  2SP),  even  to  more  than  5000  ft   These  two 


,  *4<>  and  25P), 

i  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  Uie  Aravullt  range,  con 

■  two  sides  of  the  northern  triangle,  and  fmm  them  the 
country  gradually  lowers,  until  It  meet*  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  not  far  from  the  bank*  of  the  Jumna.  Con t If  uous 
to  the  mountains  are  two  considerable  plains ;  the  table- 

I  of  Malwa.  well  known  by  its  extensive  plantation*  of 
skirts  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
i  for  about  300  m.,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  50  m. 
Near  the  mountain*  II*  elevation  Is  between  1800  and  I  WW 
ft.  above  the  sea  level ;  but  towards  the  N.  it  imperceptibly 
low-era  to  lea  than  1300  ft-   The  table  land  of  Mnwnr  ex- 

;;  Ills  between  130  and  1W 
S.  to  N„  and  from  70  to  100  m.  wide.  Its  ele- 
la  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
■  11  links  to  1400  ft.   In  fertility  It  is 
rh  Inferior  to  the  plain  of  Malwa ;  it  produce*  different 

■  of  grain,  but  little  rice.  The  tracts  of  country  which 
separate  thene  plains  and  extend  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganged, 
have  a  very  broken  surface,  which  on  the  K..  in  Ilarraoutee, 
rises  in  steep  and  rugged  hilts,  but  farther  W.,  in  Bundle- 
cund,  present*  more  gentle  acclivities,  and  wider,  as  well  ru 
•ore  fertile,  valley*.  The  rivers  which  drain  these  coun- 
tries fall  Into  the  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujcrat,  lying  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river*  S'erbudda  and  Tapty,  is  united  to  the  continent  of 


50  m.  long,  between  the 
•d  the  Runn  and  the  bay 


as  welt  as  those  bordering  on  the  gulf*  of  Cnmuny  and 
Cotth.  have  an  undulating  surface,  and  contain  extensive 
tracts  of  fertile  and  well -cultivated  land.  The  lands  along 
the  western  coast  are  rather  level,  but  their  surface  is  stony, 
covered  with  little  earth,  and  not  fertile.  The  interior  of  die 
peninsula,  and  alt  the  districts  surrounding  the  southern 
coast,  have  a  very  broken  surface,  and  are  mostly  covered 
with  bare  rocks,  but  contain  a  number  of  fertile  valleys. 
The  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  attain  a  mod- 
The  whole  I*  well  supplied  with  running 
e  north-western  extremity,  but  i*  destitute 
on  the  hills  along  the  southern  w«. 


,  but  8.  of  them  (between  Hl°  and  830  E.  long.,  and  23© 
1  N.  laL),  the  coon  try  rises  to  a  considerable  elevn- 
probaWy  lo  more  than  5000  ft.  It  U  overtopped  by 
numerous  summits  which  rise  2000  ft.  higher.  This  rugged 
country,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  mountain  knot,  from 
which  ridge*  and  rivers  ran  out  in  all  directions,  is  railed 
Omerkuntuk.  The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the 
Nerbudda.  which  run*  westward  in  a  deep  valley,  overhung 
on  the  N.  by  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
and  bounded  on  the  H,  by  another  range,  the  H.  Kautpoora 
mountains.  This  valley,  which  is  wide,  except  at  It*  eastern 
extremity,  and  of  considerable  fertility,  is  considered  as  the 
boundary  line  between  Hindustan  rro|>cr.  Ivine  V.  and  the 
Deecao.  extending  8.  to  cape  Comorin.  TheTength  of  the 
I  of  the  river,  i*  about  fiOO  m.   Similar  i*  the  val- 


ley in  which  the  Tapty  run*  along  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  Sautpoora  mountains,  pirallel  to  the  Nerbudda  ;  but  its 
coarse  does  cot  much  exceed  300  m. 

To  the  8.  and  8.E.  of  Omerkuntuk.  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  a*  far  B.  as  the  course 
of  taw  river  Godavrry.  extend*  a  tract  of  country  whose  ele- 
vation above  the  sen  has  not  been  determined  ;  but  the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  healthiness 
of  the  donate,  seem  to  Indicate  that  it  must  be  between  3000 
and  4000  ft  Its  surface  I*  broken  I  the  hills  rise  to  2000  ft 
ahoie  it.  but  they  are  separated  fmm  each  other  by  wide 
valleys,  and  frequently  by  plains  of  moderate  extent  and  In- 
diffe  rent  fertility,  except  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  where 
tlybsrich.  The 


ior» 'not^w^em  in  rise  considerably 


!  It,  but  they  are  so 
as  to  be  almost  impassable  for  horse  or  wheeled  car- 
Their  distance  fmm  the  aea  varies  between  60  and 
»  m.    The  narrow  tract  lying  between  Otern  nnd  the  sea  Is 
It  m  not  a  level,  but  commonly  a 


ion  of  hill*  and  dales;  though  tlierc 
of  considerable  extent  Its  soil  along  the  sea  coast  la  _ 
eraily  sandy,  but  it  Improve*  gradually  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  produces  abundant  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
grain,  including  rice,  when  artificially  Irrigated. 

On  the  mountain  knot  of  Omerkuntuk  rises  the  river  Man- 
hanuddy,  which  traverses  this  broken  country  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction  nearly  in  the  middle.  It  falls  Into  the  bay  of  Ben 
gal,  utter  a  course  of  more  than  500  rn.,  and  fori!.*  at  It* 
mouth  an  extensive  delta. 

South  of  the  mouth  «o"  the  river  Tapty,  and  nearly  (n  Its 
parallel,  rises  suddenly  fmm  die  plain  a  continuous  iimun 
tain  range  called  the  Ghauts. extending  southward  as  fur  n» 
the  river  Ponany  (1 1°  8.  lat.),  through  10°  of  lat.  In  some 
part*  it  U  30  or  e\en  40  tn.  distant  from  the  sea  J  In  other*  It 
constitutes  It*  very  shores.  It  rise*  abruptly  with  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  low  const,  and  attains  a  mean  elevation 
of  from  4000  to  5000  feet ;  but  some  of  its  summits  rise 
much  hlcher.  The  highest  portion  are  the  Neilgherry 
hills  (11°  8.  lat),  which  are  more  than  9000  ft.  above  the 
sea  ;  the  I.lliandumale  f  12°  N-  Int.)  is  above  5500  ft ;  and 
the  Subrauiunl  (12°  3tf)  above  5400  ft.  In  many  points,  the 
ranee  'inks  down  to  less  than  2000  ft-  and  over  these  dc 
presskms  lead  the  gkault  or  mountain  passes,  whose  nana 
has  Iwcn  transferred  to  the  range  it«clf 

Th<-  narrow  tract  of  country  which  intervenes  between 
this  range  and  the  sea  coast  i*  called  Malabar.  It  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  short  offsets  of  the  Ghauts,  which  preserve 
their  character  of  steepness,  but  include  small  valleys  which 
display  a  vigorous  vegetation.  The  narrow  tract  of  level 
land  along  the  sea,  which  seldom  exceeds  3  m.  In  width,  and 
I*  in  general  much  less,  ts  separated  from  the  sen  by  low 
downs;  this  give*  them  the  advantage  of  irrigation  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  frech  water  descending  from  the 
mountains  has  no  vent  and  must  therefore  stagnate  until  It 
evaporates :  hence  thc*e  tracts  produce  much  rice,  though 
then  soil  Is  |>oor,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand. 

The  Neilgherry  hills  constitute  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Ghauts,  which  are  called  the  W.  Ghauts,  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  E.  Ghauts. 
The  I  rut  mentioned  mountain*  begin  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cavery  (11°  2C  N.  lat)  and  extend  thence,  first  In  a 
N.E.  direction,  as  far  as  13°  N.  lat.  where,  opposite  the 
town  of  Madras,  they  lum  lo  the  N..  and  continue  so  to  the 
batiks  of  the  river  Kistna  (near  17°  N.  lat)  Between  this 
river  nnd  the  Godavcry  are  a  range  of  hills,  which  connects 
them  with  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Ctrtars  from 
the  elevnied  country  lying  further  vV.  The  E.  C  hauls  do 
not  form  an  uninterrupted  chain,  being  at  seven  I  places 
broken  by  the  rivers  which  rise  on  the  E.  declivities  of  the 
VV.  Ghauts,  and  de.-cend  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  also 
do  not  form  one  mass  ;  but  are  frequently  divided  In  several 
ridges,  by  longitudinal  valleys.  These  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  W.  Ghauts :  yet  lo  the  W.  of 
Mntlrns.  the  Nalla  Mnlla  mountains  attain  3000  ft.  and  more, 
and  farther  8.  (near  12°)  Uie  Shcrwnhary  mountains  rise  lo 
4<m  ft. 

The  extensive  country  enclosed  between  the  two  ridges 
of  the  Gbaut*  is  nn  elevated  table-land.  Its  surface  extends 
nearly  in  a  level,  w  hleh  is  only  here  nnd  there  broken  by 
short  ridges  or  groups  of  hills,  rising  a  few  hundred  ft.  above 
it.  It*  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  where  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  VV.  Ghauts,  varies  between  2000  and  3000  ft. 
and  thus  it  may  continue  to  the  middle  of  the  table-land  ; 
but  it  sinks  In  approaching  the  E.  Ghauts,  where.  In  most 
places,  It  has  barely  1000  ft  or  less  of  elevation.  Its  soil  Is 
rather  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  where 
It  can  be  Irrigated,  and  where  not  It  produces  abundance  of 
wheat  and  other  grain.  The  H.  part  is  called  the  table  land 
of  Mysore,  and  the  N.  that  of  Ralaghaut 

The  eastern  Ghaut*  arc  at  a  distance  of  about  150  m.  from 
the  sea,  or  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  surface  of  the  inter 
ventnr  country  extends  mostly  In  wide  plains,  which  here 
and  there  are  interspersed  by  hilts  of  no  great  elevation. 
The  soil  is  dry.  I*ht  and  sandy,  but  nevertheless  it  give* 
rich  crops,  wherever  It  Is  irrigated,  which  I*  rendered  easy 
by  the  great  number  of  rivers  descending  from  the  western 
Ghnuts,  or  originating  In  the  eastern  Ghauts,  The  coast  i" 
low,  sandy,  and  without  harbours,  surrounded  by  shoals, 
and  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  swell,  which  renders  ii  extreme- 
ly dangerous  during  the  north  eastern  monsoon.  Europeans 
have,  however,  preferred  It  to  other  parts  of  India,  having 
formed  here  more  settlements  than  nnvwhere  else  ThfM 
large  rivers  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  west- 
ern Ghauts  through  the  table-land  of  Mysore  and  Balaghaut 
to  this  coast  nnd  fall  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  most 
southerly  h  the  Cavery.  which  runs  about  450  m.  Farther 
N.  Is  the  Kistna,  or  Krish.1,  and  the  Godavery.  the  former 
flowing  about  000,  the  latter  700  m.  These  rivers,  though  iu 
mmy  parts  very  valuable  for  Irrigating  the  contiguous  lands, 
are  only  nnvigable  in  the  low  plain  of  theCamatic.  On  th« 
■  they  In  general  have  little  water,  and  w  here  they 
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break  through  the  eastern  Ghauts,  they  are  broken  by  nu- 
merous rapids  and  cataract*. 

On  the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Cavery  river, 
ill0  N.  lat),  the  peninsula  may  be  traversed  without  pass- 
mg  any  niounlaiu.  Here  exists  n  great  depression  In  the 
i  Ghauts,  called  the  Gap  of  Coimbalore.  The  nar- 
ssage  is  at  the  fortress  of  Animally  (77°  E.  long.), 
i  level  low  country  between  two  mountain  range* 
presents  a  valley  about  li  in.  wide.  The  elevation  of  the 
highest  part  of  this  gap  U  only  400  ft.  alnive  the  sea  level. 
The  whole  country  In  this  district  is  coverrd  with  Inrce  for- 
est trees,  especially  with  teak  j  but  during  the  rainy  season 
it  is  converted  into  a  swamp. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore,  the  Ghauts  rise  again 
with  a  very  abrupt  ascent:  they  attain  also  a  great  elevation. 
The  Permaul  peak,  situated  W.  of  Dindigul,  nearly  in  U>e 
diddle  between  both  seas.  Is  7367  ft.  above  the  tea  level, 
and  according  to  the  statement*  of  the  natives  the  moun- 
tains farther  W.  rise  to  the  snow-line.  The  chain  lies  here 
farther  from  the  sea,  leaving  a  low  tract  from  3D  to  40  m. 
across  between  them,  and  runs  8.8. YV.  towards  cape  Com- 
orin,  terminating  abruptly  at  a  distance  of  about  20  Kn.  m. 
from  the  ca|ie  with  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  2000  ft.  high :  a 
low  rocky  ridge  extends  to  the  cape.   The  mountains  ore 


The  country  W.  of  these  southern  Ghauts  Is  wonderfully 
Intersected  by  inlets  of  the  sen,  which  often  run  for  a  great 
length  parallel  to  the  coast,  receiving  Die  various  mountain 
streams,  and  cotninunirnting  with  the  ocean  by  dlirerent 
shallow  and  narrow  openings.  Between  Cochin  ami  Quilon 
these  lakes  form  a  continual  aeries,  being  united  to  DM 
another  by  short  channels,  and  affording  an  easy  means  of 
communication.  The  low  country,  which  extends  for  some 
miles  inland  from  these  lakes,  has  a  good  soil,  and,  being 
abundantly  watered,  gives  very'  rich  crops  of  rice  and  other 
tropical  productions.  Still  more  vigorous  is  the  vegetation 
In  the  valleys  which  arc  enclosed  by  the  offsets  of  tin-  moun 
tains,  but  they  arc  not  cultivated  with  equal  care.  The  low- 
coast  is  here  exposed  to  n  continual  and  very  heavy  swell 
from  the  ocean,  and  can  only  bo  visited  by  vessels  during  the 
N.E.  uiousoun  (from  Oct.  to  May.) 

The  plain  and  nearly  level  country,  wliich  on  the  E.  of 
the  southern  Ghauts  extends  to  an  average  width  of  between 
70  nnd  80  ui..  is  partly  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
partly  with  cultivated  fields,  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice:  their 
irrigation  Is  rendered  easy  by  the  numerous  small  rivers. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mananr  and  of  the  Palk 
strait  arc  a  great  number  of  salt  swamps  and  I  attunes,  which 
mostly  communicate  with  one  another.  Between  them  and 
the  sea  are  sand  downs,  which  in  Mime  (daces  extend  to 
several  mile*  across.  The  stagnating  water  renders  these 
places  very  unhenlihy. 

Decean,  being  placed  between  two  seas  and  the  conflict 
of  the  monsoons,  is  always  cooled  by  sea  breezes.  Its  sur- 
face beiug  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces,  and  lying  wiihln 
the  tropica,  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical  countries, 
without  partaking  of  their  disadvantage?.  On  the  sultry 
;  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displnved  in  the  cocoa 
the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon  laurel,  and  the  pine- 
;  it  thence  posses  through  forests  of  leak-trees  to  the 
table-land  of  Mysore  and  of  Bnlnghaut  and  still  higher, 
on  the  cool  summit  of  the  mountains,  it  offers  the  fruit- 
trees  and  corn  fields  of  Europe,  flax  plantations,  nnd  rich 
meadows. 

5.  The  //turfoo- C«o**.— The  N.W.  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  the  Indus  is  only  about  300  m.  distant  from  the  plains 
drained  by  the  Daria  Amu,  which  form  the  southern  districts 
of  die  level  country  that  extends  8.  of  the  great  depression, 
in  which  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral  are  placed. 
This  tract,  between  the  8.  and  N  plains,  is  occupied  by  n 
mountain  system,  called  the  Hindno-Cooeh.  which,  like  an 
isthmus,  connects  the  great  table  land  of  eastern  Asia  with 
Iran,  the  most  easterly  of  the  table-lands  of  western  Asia. 
The  whole  tract  is  occupied  by  high  and  steep  ranges,  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  but  the  principal  of  them  runs  E. 
and  VV..  and  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  that  high  chain 
which  is  called  on  the  great  table-land  of  eastern  Asia,  the 
Kuen  luen  range.  Manv  summits  in  this  range  rise  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  congelntsw.  One  of  them,  the  8on  Tchonke- 
«ur.  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Peshawar,  is  at  least  22,500  ft.  high  ; 
but  that  snow  capped  enormous  mass,  which  properly  is 
called  the  Ilindoo-Cooah.  seems  to  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation.  The  valleys  of  this  mountain  region  are  but  nar- 
row, except  that  in  which  the  river  of  Caubul  flows,  which 
is  of  soiusderable  breadth.  The  mountains  present  mostly 
naked  rocks  or  their  steep  declivities,  but  afford  pasture 
ground  where  the  slopes  are  more  gentle.  Some  parts  of 
them  are  well  wooded. 

Western  Asia,  or  the  countries  lying  west  of  the  plain  of 
the  I  mill-,  the  t!indoo-C<Hwh  mountains,  and  the  plains  of 
Bokhara,  is,  like  Eastern  Asia,  an  elevated  table  land,  but 


Asia  the  table-land  forms  one  mass,  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  of  western  Asia  has  nearly  in  its  middle  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  greatest  extent,  from  8.E.  to  .WW,  a  deep 
depression,  which  ut  Its  sou  ill  eastern  extremity,  where  it  is 
occupied  by  the  gulf  of  Persia,  varies  between  30  ami  200  in. 
in  width,  but  farther  to  the  N.W.  extend*  over  the  basin 
of  the  river  Euphrates  and  die  adjacent  desert,  so  as  to  he 
from  200  to  500  in.  across.  The  whole  length  of  this  de- 
prc*ooii,  from  cape  Ras  el  Had  (Sat),  the  south-eastern  point 
of  Arabia,  to  Romkala,  where  the  Euphrates  lames  front 
the  mountains  and  enters  Uic  plain,  does  not  fall  short  of 
1500  in.  fn  a  straight  line.  On  the  N.E.  of  this  deprcwKti. 
is  the  table-land  of  Iran,  the  mountain -regioo  of  Armenia, 
and  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  latter  project*  far 
beyond  the  depression.  On  the  8.W.  of  it  is  the  table-land 
of  Arabia,  which  latter  is  connected  with  the  table  land  of 
Asia  Minor,  by  the  mountain  range  of  Soristnn  (Syria),  whose 
mountains  separate  the  r.orth-western  part  of  tlie  lowlands 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Besides,  the  table-lands  of 
western  Asia  do  not  rise  to  an  high  an  elevation  us  the 
southern  portion  of  the  table  land  of  eastern  Asia;  they 
attain  only  the  height  of  the  northern  region,  but  being 
placed  farther  to  tlie  8.,  and  nearer  the  sen,  they  enjoy  a 


It  is  also  to  be  observed  dint  the  table-lands  of  I 
descend  almost  everywhere  with  a  steep  descent  to  the  ad 
joining  plains  or  seas,  and  are  not  surrounded  as  those  of 
eastern  Asia  on  all  sides  by  low  lands. 

6.  The  T\iUe-la*4  of  Iran  (Persia)  extends  from  E.  to  W 
from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  tlie  Euphrates,  and 
from  8.  to  N.  from  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  die  Desht  Kowar. 
or  desert  of  Khiwa  (38°  N.  lat).  and  the  southern  shores  of 
tlie  Caspian  sea.  The  interior  of  tin-  great  tract  of  country 
extends  in  large  and  level  plains,  only  in  a  few  places  broker) 
by  rocky  hills,  mostly  unconnected  with  one  another.  The 
elevation  of  these  Interior  districts  seems  rarely  to  exceed 
5000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  as  rarely  to  descend  to  leas 
than  3000  ft  These  plains  are  bounded  on  every  side  by 
a  broad  border  of  more  elevated  tracts,  whose  surface  is 
diversified  by  mountain-ridges,  valleys,  and  some  table- 1  and* 
of  moderate  extent. 

The  highest  portion  of  this  elevated  border  is  at  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  tlie  table  land,  contiguous  to  the  plain  of 
the  Indus.  From  this  [sain  the  country  rises  in  several  deep 
ridges,  running  parallel  to  the  plain,  and  including  deep  and 
narrow  valleys.  These  mountains  are  called,  8.  of  29°, 
Hala  mountains,  nnd  N.  of  this.  Sollmnn  mountains.  Tht 
former  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  latter,  which  seem  to 
preserve  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  extent  more  than  10,000 
ft.  of  elevation,  its  highest  summit,  the  Takht  Soliman  (the 
throne  of  Soliman).  attaining  12,836  ft.  Adjacent  to  these 
pnrallel  ridges,  on  the  W.  side,  are  several  elevated  plains 
of  moderate  extent,  especially  the  plains  of  Kelat  (2U°). 
Kwella  (31°),  and  Ghlxni  (33°  and  34°  N.  lat) ;  of  which 
the  former  is  elevated  between  7000  and  8000  it.,  and  the 
latter  probably  more  than  9000  ft. :  yet  they  are  cultivated, 
especially  towards  the  hills  dint  surround  them,  nnd  the 
depressions  of  Uieir  surface,  which  frequently  descend  some 
hundred  feet :  the  higher  districts  aflocd  good  pasture.  All 


in  Eastern  and 


the  winter. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  < 
from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  as  far  W.  ns  the  strait  of  Oniius. 
does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  From  the  oca,  however, 
tlie  mountains  rise  rapidly,  having  only  a  narrow  low  stripe 
along  the  shores,  but  their  height  probablv  does  nut  exceed 
9000  ft  North  of  this  ridge  is  a  mostly  level  plain,  which, 
ns  it  contains  extensive  plantations  of  date  trees,  cannot  have 
a  great  elevation  ;  it  is  otherwise  sterile,  and  has  few  spots 
which  ran  be  cultivated.  Norlh  of  this  plain  is  another 
much  more  elevated  chain,  the  Wushutee  mountains,  which 
probably  attain  5000  ft.  In  this  part  the  mountainous  border 
of  the  table-land  is  hardly  120  m.  across ;  but  towards  its 
western  extremity  a  mountain  group  projects  northward 
(near  60°  E.  long.),  the  Surhad  mountnins  (cold  mountains), 
which  seem  to  attain  a  higher  elevation,  tut  have  several 
fertile  valleys  towards  the  E.  From  this  mountain  g"*'P 
issues  northward  a  rocky  ridge,  which  is  narrow,  snd  ia 
general  low,  but  has  n  few  elevated  summits.  This  ridse, 
advancing  to  the  northern  border,  divides  the  interior  plain 
of  Iran  in  two  parts,  and  forms  the  political  boundary  he 
tween  Afghanistan,  or  Enst  Iran,  and  Persia,  or  West  Iran 
Bv  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  East  Iran  H  occu- 
pied by  a  sandy  desert,  which,  from  the  Wushutee  mountains, 
extends  northward  to  tlie  parallel  of  Ferrari.  Ghlrlsh.  and 
Kandahar  (from  27©  to  32°  10*  N.  lat.),  nearly  400  m-  nnd 
from  E.  to  W.  nearly  the  anme  distance.  Its  southern  part, 
the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  is  covered  with  tine  sand,  which, 
when  moved  by  the  wind,  rises  some  feet  nbove  the  solid 
surface.  It  is  entirely  uninhabited.  The  northern  port 
the  desert  of  Sigestan,  or  Selstan,  has  a  few  small 
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ASIA. 


i  of  the  river  Heerrnlnd,  which  rite*  on  the  western 
leclivity  of  the  Htadoo-Coosh,  and  runs  about  300  m.  Half 
;t#  course  b  throug  h  the  desert,  and  it  lost*  itself  in  the 
lake  of  Zareh.  about  190  m.  loaf  and  jO  m.  wide,  but  when 
•welled  by  the  melting  of  the  Know  in  the  more  elevated 
ref«uns,  ft  occupies  a  space  more  than  double  these  dimen- 
sions. Along  the  northern  border  of  the  desert  Ilea  a  coun- 
try whose  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  undulating,  but 
t>  bf.  :>dth  »  not  ronsidi  rahle,  t-eing  btMNN  D  30  rind  90  in. 
•crass. 

The  northern  border  of  East  Iran  is  formed  by  an  exten- 
sive uble-land  of  very  broken  surface ;  the  upper  part  ex 
knds  In  wide  level  plains,  but  they  are  frequently  intersected 
with  deep  valley*.  This  region,  the  Paropnmisus  of  the 
ancients,  baa  been  called  by  modern  geographers  the  moun- 
tain r ft  ion  of  the  Eimaks,  and  Hai  from  the  snvngc  no- 
tions whicb  inhabit  fc  It  extends  8.  and  N.  about  400  in.,  and 
nearly  double  that  extent  E.  and  W.  The  ground  Is  culti- 
vated only  in  the  narrow  valleys,  but  the  extensive  pastures 
Boumh  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  N.  it  Is 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Bokhara  by  the  Uazareh  moun- 
tains. 

The  interior  plain  of  West  Iran  is  of  greater  extent,  its 
length  from  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian  sea,  N.  of  the  town  of  Knsbin,  exceed- 
ing considerably  300  m..  while  its  mean  width  may  be  400 
B- ;  but  towards  the  north- western  extremity  it  narrows  to 
130  m.  and  less.  Its  middle  is  occupied  by  a  desert,  called 
Ibe  Salt  desert,  its  surface  being  impregnated  with  nitre  and 
other  salts.  Towards  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan  it  may 
be  230  m.  across,  but  farther  VV.  iu  width  hardly  exceeds 
1  m.,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  entirely  un- 
of  the  plain  which  extend  on 
i  a  broken  surface,  but  the  level 
1  the  hills,  though  sometimes  high, 
«n  not  iceupy  agreat  space.  These  districts,  far  from  being 
»aJVru!e.  are  frequently  well  cultivated  and  abound  in  pas- 
tares.  In  many  districts  fine  fruits  aru  raised  plentifully: 
but  rocky  plains  also  occur  frequently. 

Th»-  northern  border  of  West  Iran  hi'im  not  to  exceed 
100  or  130  m.  in  width.  It  is  likewise  composed  of  differ- 
ent ridge*,  which  usually  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  table- 
land E.  and  W.  Though  very  rugged  and  steep,  the  moun- 
tain* do  not  me  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  elevated 
piair.s  lying  southward,  before  they  arrive  at  the  meridian 
of  3fl°  or  550.  Prom  hence,  westward.  Ibey  rise  higher, 
bat  their  width  narrows  to  from  60  to  80  m.  This  more 
elevated  part  <«*  the  chain  is  called  the  El  burr,  mountains, 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
at  an  avern-^  distance  of  20  m..  descending  to  it  with  a  de- 
scent which  is  extremely  rapid.  Iu  offsets,  which  are  not 
less  steep,  though  less  elevated,  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  principal  range  and  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  nar- 
row st/iuc  along  its  shores.  The  valleys,  though  not  very 
wide,  are  very-  fertile.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Ellmrz 
mountain*  may  he  7000  or  81100  ft. :  some  summits  rise  high- 
er: the  h«he«t  is  the  Demawend.  N.E.  of  Teheran,  which 
exceed*  laooo  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  8.  W.  mountainous  border  of  the  plains  of  West  Iran 
b)  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  mountain  tract,  about 
00  »r  90  m.  wide,  extends  from  the  straits  of  Ormuz  along 
the  gulf  <vf  Persia,  and  farther  N.  along  the  plain  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  the  place  where  the  Tigris,  breaking  through  the 
B»ur. tains,  enters  the  low  plains  N.  of  the  town  of  Mosul. 
This  mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridge!), 
ran  ring  parallel  to  each  other,  and  separated  by  as  many 
■arrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes  are  many 
days'  journey  In  length-  They  are  separated  from  the  sea 
•y  a  narrow  low  coast  called  the  Gunnsir  (warm  region), 
and  rise  in  the  form  of  terraces  towards  the  interior.  The 
•alleys  io  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  are  cultivated, 
hut  N.  of  the  parallel  of  300  Jf.  ]»,.  o,ey  are  inhabited  by 
diS  reot  tribes  of  Kurds,  who  prefer  a  nomadic  life  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  Thin  northern  range  was  anciently  called 
Zagne,  hut  a  n«rw  known  under  the  general  name  of  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan.  Their  elevation  has  not  been  ascertain 
ed,  but  some  summits  rt«e  to  the  snow-line. 

The  great  commercial  road  which  connects  the  western 
countries  of  Asia  with  India,  traverses  the  table- land  of 
Im».  It  runs  between  the  deserts  and  the  northern  moun- 
tain border,  through  the  fertile  and  cultivated  district  between 
thorn,  sad  passes  from  the  town  of  Tabriz  in  Azerbiinn 
through  Casbin  to  Teheran,  and  thence  to  Xishaboor,  Me 
sheti.  and  Herat.  Thence  it  declines  from  its  eastern  direc- 
tion to  the  H.  to  avoid  the  mountain  region  of  the  Elm  ok  and 
Hxrareh  and  lesds  to  Kandahar,  where  it  passes  over  part 
rf  the  table-land  of  Ghizni  to  Caubul.   It  Ihea  follows  the 


•alley  of  the  river  Caubul  to  Peshawer  and  Attoek,  where  It 
Msaes  the  Indus,  and  traversing  the  Penj  ah,  enters  the  plains 
of  the  (Tanges. 
7.  Tk*  Al0,»Uxn  R*gi**  t/J 


to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Kizil  Ostein,  and  N.  of  it  extends 
a  country  filled  with  tiiountnin-mnstcs,  which  rise  higher 
and  higher  as  they  proceed  northward.  East  of  Tubrts  is 
Mount  Scllevan,  which  attnlns  an  elevation  of  12.000  or  per- 
haps 13,000  ft.  ubnvc  the  sea  level,  and  other  summit*  seem 
not  to  be  much  lower.  Between  these  mountains  nre  nu- 
merous deep  valleys,  which  are  partly  cultivated,  bin  the 
inhabitants  mostly  depend  on  their  herns  of  entile  and  sheep 
fur  subsistence.  A  few  plains  lie  emlxsiouied  between  Ibe 
mountains:  the  most  extensive  arc  tliose  which  are  tilled 
up  by  the  lakes  Urmia  and  Van.  The  formei  is  300  m.  i. 
circumference,  and  iu  waters  nre  salt,  more  suit  than  lino 
of  the  sea  but  they  aro  perfectly  clear.  The  hike  of  Va:. 
is  somew  hat  less  in  extent,  nnd  iu  w  aters  are  likcvveo  salt, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree.  N.E.  of  the  lake  of  Van  the 
mountain-region  attains  iu  highest  elevation  in  mount  Aru 
rat,  whose  summit  is  17,230  ft  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
country  which  extends  W.  of  it  to  the  sources  of  the.  river 
Aras  ami  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Kara-su  tm«l  Murad.  has  at  least  oOOO  ft.  of  absolute  eleva- 
tion, as  the  tow  n  of  F.r/.erouni  is  5.VKI  ft.  above  the  «ea  level. 
Four  Bountain  ranges  r i-i n i;  I'miii  4000  to  301X1  ft.  above 
their  bases,  run  E.  nnd  W.  between  3*"°  and  41°  N.  Int.,  and 
the  most  northerly  descends  to  the  Black  sen  with  great 
steepness,  and  so  clow  to  its  shores  (hat  no  mad  can  tie  made 
along  the  coast  E.  of  Trcbi/oml.  Though  the  moiutluins 
occupy  the  greater  |x>rtioti  of  It.s  .surface,  the  valleys  along 
the  large  rivers  are  so  wide  that  they  may  be  taken  fur 
plains,  being  from  10  to  15  miles  across.  These  valleys, 
though  cold,  are  mostly  very  fertile,  and  yield  rich  crops  of 
corn,  whilst  the  declivities  oi  the  mountains  afford  abundance 
of  pasture    The  farthest  south  of  the  above  mentioned 

Ararat,  contain*  the  .sources  tit  the  Mured  river,  or  eastern 
brant  h  .it  the  Euphrates,  and  which  farther  W.  is  broken 
thrcHigb  by  this  river,  after  iu  two  upper  branches  hove 
united,  is  to  he  considered  ns  the  continuation  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  traversi-s  Asia  Minor.  But  it  doe*  not  con- 
stitute the  .southern  boundary  of  the  mountain-region  of  Ar- 
menia -  tin-  is  constituted  by  a  much  less  elevated  mountain 
ridge  running  E.  nnd  W.  hem  ecu  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  nhout  37°  20'  N.  Int.,  and  on  whose  southern  de- 
clivity the  town  of  Merdin  is  built.  After  breaking  through 
this  range  at  Komkaln.  the  Euphrates  enters  the  plain;  the 
Tigris  does  the  same  N.  of  Mosul. 

8L  .Va to/in,  Moduli,  or  .i.\xa  .Minor. — This  extensive  pe- 
ninsula is  to  he  considered  as  u  weMcrn  rontiniinliou  uf  the 
mount.-iiri  region  of  Armenia.    It  v  nearly  of  the  same 
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breadth,  and  lies  between  the  same  parallels 
but  there  is  duuhtless  some  change  in  the  A 
mountains  w  here  1« .III  regions  Is.rdcr  on  each  other.  From 
the  gulf  of  Iskrndcroon,  on  the  ride  of  Uie  Mediterranean, 
to  the  town  of  Trcbizond  on  the  Black  sea.  the  ranges  run 
from  S.W.  to  N.E..  as  is  also  clearly  indicated  by  the  south- 
western course  of  the  Euphrates  between  3'.ic  and  36°>i.lat. 
It  would  therefore  »eetti  that  these  ranees  nre  only  a  pro- 
longation of  those  of  fsoristan,  w  hich  continue  southw  ard  in 
the  same  direction.  The  middle  part  of  this  tract,  between 
the  towns  of  Sivns,  Mnlntinh,  and  t'asana  i Kaisartyyeh), 
seems  to  form  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  us  the 
winters  are  severe  and  snow  falls  ftbmid.intly  :  the  summers 
are  short  and  not  warm.  Probably  its  height  above  the  sea 
is  from  5000  to  G0OO  feet.  Its  surface  is  a  succession  of 
levels,  divided  from  each  other  by  ridifes  of  low  elevation  ; 
the  plains  nre  fertile,  and  produce  rir h  crop*  of  corn.  The 
southern  border  of  this  table-land  is  mount  Taurus  (near 
38°  N.  lat.),  which  rooms  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  sends 
oft*  some  branches  to  the  Mediterranean,  among  w  hich  the 
Alma  mountains  (Mons  Amonnl),  which  ench.se  the'  gulf 
of  Iskendemon  on  the  E..  seem  to  attain  the  highest  eleva 
lion.  A  northern  offset  of  the  Taurus  the  Ali  Tagh  moun 
tains,  terminates  near  Cassnrla  with  mount  Erjb-h.  which  Is 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably  rises  to  12,000  feel 
above  the  sea  level.  The  mountains  extending  from  fivas 
to  Trebizond  arc  also  high,  but  we  know  very  little  of  them. 

From  this  eastern  and  much  elevated  border  the  penin- 
sula extends  nearly  300  m.  westward.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  along  the  Black  sea,  it  Is  traversed  by 
ranges  of  mountains.  That  which  runs  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean constitutes  a  continual  range  of  elevated  mountains, 
the  Mons  Taurus  of  the  ancienU.  The  average  distance  of 
the  highest  part  of  it  from  the  sea  may  vary'  between  30  and 
70  ni.;  but  the  whole  tract  lying  between  them  is  tilled  up 
by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation.  They  attain  the 
greatest  elevation  on  the  broad  peninsula  between  the  gulfs 
of  Adalla  and  Mnkry  (29°  and  31°  E.  long.),  where  mount 
Taghtalu  U  7800  ft  high.  But  the  mountains  farther  inland 
are  even  m  August  covered  with  snow  for  a  fourth  tmrt  of 
the  way  down  their  sid.-s,  which  indicates  an  elevation  of  m 
least  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Farther  W.  the  mount 
alns  rapidly  decrense  In  height,  and  are  only  of  modeinte 
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•em,  on  bolh  sides  of  the  gulf  of  Km  The  rocky  masses  of 
Ibis  chain  press  to  closely  on  the  shore  of  Ihe  sea,  that  com- 
monly oaly  a  narrow  stripe  of  low  or  hilly  surface  Inter- 
vene*, except  along  the  Innermost  part  of  the  gulf  of  Adalia, 
and  along  the  N.  shores  of  that  of  lakendcroon,  where  low 
plains  of  moderate  extent  occur.  In  Mine  places  high 
mountains  constitute  the  very  shores  of  the 
miles  together. 

The  mountains  which  occur  along  the  Black  sea  do  not 
form  a  continual  range,  bring  frequently  broken  by  deep, 
and  commonly  open  valleys,  by  which  several  larger  or 
smaller  rivulets  find  their  wuy  to  the  sea.  They  therefore 
constitute  several  separated  ranges,  and  have  neither  in  an- 
it  nor  in  modern  limes  been  designated  by  a  general 
The  several  ridges  which  lie  between  these  valleys 
run  E.  and  W.,  parallel  to  each  other,  forming  commonly  a 
wider  mountain  border  on  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  than  the 
higher  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S. ;  their  mean  breadth 
may  be  100  m.  None  of  their  summits  seem  to  miss  the 
snow-line ;  the  highest  which  has  been  measured  is  Dnmnun- 
Tagh,  the  Mons  Olympus  of  the  ancients,  S.K.  of  Bruno, 
than  D000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  wide  and  ex- 
ranges  of 


tensive  valleys  which  lie^  between  the  mountain  ranges  of 


i  wha'e  of 
latter  purpose. 

The  country  which  lies  between  these  two  mnuntnln- 
distrirts,  and  the  meridian*  of  Csnaria  (353  30")  and  Kutn- 
htya  (300  20  )  \t,  properly  speaking,  a  plain  whose  elevation 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
above  or  below  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  surface  is  not 
everywhere  level,  but  it  exhibits  extensive  level  plains,  and 
the  ranges  of  hills  which  occasionally  occur  do  not  occupy 
much  space,  nor  are  they  commonly  much  elevated  above 
their  base.  The  soil  is  dry',  but  not  sandy :  and  along  the 
water -courses,  or  where  water  for  IrrHratiiwi  can  be  gut,  rather 
fertile ;  but  the  tracts  where  no  water  can  be  procured  are 


very  extensive,  and  serve  In  winter  as  pasture  grounds  to 
"  nomadic  tribes,  who  in  summer  retreat  to  mount 
or  the  high  lands  E.  of  Co-aaria :  even  the  fertile 
are  not  cultivated,  because  exposed  to  the  cohUnunl 
robberies  of  these  tribes.  The  soil  in  the  8.  districts  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  hence 
in  these  parts  a  considerable  number  of  lakes  occur  whose 
waters  arc  salt,  and  from  which  great  quantities  of  rait  are 
procured.  These  lakes  have,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with 
-all  lakes,  no  outlet.  The  most  important  of  the  riven 
which  drain  this  table-land  is  the  Kizil  ermak,  which  rises 
at  a  short  distance  E.  of  Slvar.  and  runs  900  m.  westward, 
and  afterward  nearly  300  m  .  N  E.  and  N.   It  is  the  Holys 

■  >f  the  undent*. 

The  table-land  seems  to  extend  even  W.  of  the  meridian 
of  Kutahlya.  but  in  these  parts  lis  surface  begins  to  be 
broken  in  hills  and  dales.  The  bills  seem  to  increase  in 
height  as  they  proceed  westward,  and  the  valleys  to  sink 
deeper,  and  to  become  wider.  Bolh  the  hills  and  valleys 
continue  to  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  sea,  which  Is  Indicated 
by  the  indented  sea  coast,  which  consists  of  boldly  project- 
ing promontories  and  deep  bays  between  them,  forming  ex- 
cellent harbours.  This  Is  by  far  the  best  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  cultivated  land  extending  over  the  valleys,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  yielding  rich  crops  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  corn,  whilst  the  gardens  produce  many 
kinds  of  excellent  fruits.  This  region  Is  also  the  most  popu- 
lous, nnd  contains,  probably,  more  than  half  the  population 
of  the  peninsula. 

9.  SonstAn,  or  cMg,  which  unites  the  table- 1  and  of  Na 
doll  with  that  of  Arabia,  is  a  country  which  has  a  very 
peculiar  physical  constitution.  Two  elevated  ranges  run 
from  lis  northern  extremity  (37°  N.  lot.)  through  its  whole 
length,  and  terminate  on  both  sides  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  (28° 
N.  lat.)  the  farthest  E  of  the  two  gulfs  which  the  Red  sea 
forms  at  lis  northern  extremity'.  But  both  mountain  ranges 
with  the  intervening  valley  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  occupy  only  a  space  from  GO  to  70  m.  across. 
The  most  easterly  of  the  two  mountain  chains  lowers  con- 
siderably soon  after  having  branched  off  from  the  Alma 
Tngh  ;  and  in  the  parallel  of  Aleppo  (36°  I  < r*  N.  lot.)  it  sinks 
down  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  nor  does  it  rise  much 
1  it  reaches  37°  90\  where  it  rises  to  a  consldera 
,t.  probably  3000  feet  and  more:  It  is  called  Jebel 
the  Antilibanus  of  the  ancients.  It  preserves  a 
elevation  as  far  8.  as  33°  55',  where  it  lower* 
again,  but  soon  widens  in  an  extensive  mountain  region, 
called  El  Kura,  which  extends  to  32°  W.  Hence  it  contin- 
ues as  a  rocky  ridge  of  moderate  elevation  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Dead  sea,  to  its  southern  extremity  E.  of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba.  The  western  chain  is  much  higher,  at  lea«t  in  the 
northern  districts.  As  a  Inch  mountain  range,  it  skirts  the 
eaatcrn  sides  of  the  gulf  of  Iskendenxn,  and  at 


S.  from  it  is  broken  by  the  river  Aazsy  (Orontes),  but  8.  of 
that  river  it  again  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Its 
highest  portion,  however,  is  between  34°  30'  and  33°  29  : 
this  Is  the  famous  Li  bonus  of  the  one'ents.  Its  northern  an>l 
more  elevated  portion  still  retaining  the  name  of  Jebel  Li 
ban :  but  towards  the  8.  It  Is  called  Jebel  el  Dnts,  from  its 
being  inhabited  by  the  Druses.  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jebel  Liben  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Jebel  Mnkmel  (34°  12-)  attains  to  12.000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  8.  of  33°  SW  the  mountains  sink  much 
lower,  and  these  low  ridges  continue  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, on  the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  gulls  of  Akaba 
and  Suez.  Near  the  most  southerly  point  they  terminate 
with  the  stupendous  nnd  famous  mountain- trass  of  mount 
Sinai,  whose  highest  summit  is  probably  more  than  WOO  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

The  valley,  which  extends  between  the  two  ranges,  hast 
nowhere  a  great  width.  N.  of  32°  N.  lat.  It  may  vary  be- 
tween 8  and  30  m.,  but  Is  much  wider  N.  of  34°  S .  lat.  than 
between  the  two  ranges  of  Uie  Libanus.  From  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba  it  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow,  rocky,  and  waterless  cleft  in  the  mountains, 
proboblv  not  more  than  I  m.  or  \\  across.  The  northern 
and  wider  part  of  the  valley  U  watered  by  the  river  Aawy 
(Uie  Orontes  of  the  ancients) ;  the  middle  and  highest  part 
Iving  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Libanus,  by  a  ratal! 
river,  the  Llettanie :  this  district  is  probably  2000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  8.  of  the  Liettanie,  the  volley  is  watered  by  the 
Jordan,  which  traverses  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  empties 
Itself  in  the  Dead  sea.  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.  The 
Dead  sea,  called  by  the  Arabians  Bahr-el  Loot,  Is  about  50 
m.  long,  and  nearly  15  m.  broad  where  widest ;  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  asphalt  or  bitumen  found  on  Its  shores,  and  Cot 
the  remarkable  events  and  associations  connected  wiih  its 
history. 

Between  the  western  mount aln-range  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  some  extensive  plains,  8.  of 33°,  where 
the  country  for  many  miles  Inland  Is  low  and  sandy,  but 
without  harbours.  Between  33°  and  35°  is  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Phanicians,  lying  between  Ihe  sea  and  the  Li 
banus.  The  whole  tract  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  Is 
tilled  with  hilts,  and.  In  advancing  to  the  shores,  these  hilts 
form  numerous  smal.  harbours:  the  country  farther  N.  is 
of  the  same  desrriptioB. 

The  southern  part  of  the  region  just  described  is  nearly  a 
desert.  8.  of  Uie  Dead  sea  the  surface  is  mostly  nothing 
but  bare  rocks,  destitute  of  vegetable  mould  and  water.  It 
Is  therefore  called  Arabia  Petrea,  or  8toov  Arabia.  N.  of 
it  U  Palestine,  whose  plain  towards  the  Mediterranean  It 
nearly  a  desert,  on  account  of  he  sandy  surface :  but  the 
higher  portion,  between  this  plain  and  the  Jordan,  is  rather 
[Hated,  though  some  districts  have  n  stony 
.  of  the  Jordan  is  not  distinguished  by  fer 
lillty.  The  country  W.  of  Uie  Libanus  Is  more  fertile, 
especially  along  the  range,  and  in  lis  small  valleys,  and 
even  on  iu  declivities;  but  on  Its  side  some  of  the  valleys 
are  sterile,  and  Ihe  F..  declivity  of  Libanus  is  a  naked  rock. 
N.  of  Libanus  the  country  improves,  nnd  is  in  general  fer- 
tile, and  i'  inly  well  cultivated.  E.  of  the  mountain  region 
I*  the  Syrian  desert  which  belongs  to  the  great  depression 
In  Uie  interior  of  western  Asia  ;  but  this  desolated  country 
does  not  advance  to  the  foot  of  the  ranges:  it  is  divided 
from  them  by  a  tract  of  most  fertile  country,  Intermixed  with 
sandy  spots.  This  tract  may  be  50  or  60  m.  across,  but  it 
becomes  more  sandy  and  sterile  In  advancing  farther  E. 

10.  Arabia  Is  a  tuble-land  of  conside 
we  are  unable  to  determine  the  line  where  It 
from  Uie  low  plain  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
is  a  good  way  8.  of  the  caravan  rood  leading  from 
cus  to  Bussoroh.  but  not  fur  from  a  line  drawn  from  the 
most  northerly  corner  of  the  gulf  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Fuphrntes.  The  table  land  rises  abruptly  on  the  other 
three  sides,  at  a  distance  of  front  3  to  40  m.  from  Uie  sea. 
except  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Persia,  to 
which  It  descends  with  a  gentle  declivity.  The  low,  nar- 
row border,  with  which  the  table-land  is  encompassed  on 
all  sides,  is  called  the  Tch&run,  and  the  table  land  Itself 
Nejd,  or  Nedjed.  The  rocky  and  uneven  border,  which 
divides  the  Nejd  from  the  Tehima,  is  mostly  colled  Jebel 
(mountain),  or  Iledjaz. 

The  Nedjed  Is  divided  Into  two  parts  by  a  rocky  ri.Ute, 
which  cuts  the  tropic  circle  with  an  angle  of  about  30°. 
It  begins  on  the  VV.  near  82°  N.  lat..  and  terminates  new 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  near  250.  This  ridge,  called  Jebel  Aared, 
divides  Uie  table-land  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern 
is  nearly  a  complete  desert  ana  seems  almost  uninhabited. 
North  of  the  Jebel  Aared.  sand  also  covers  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nedjed,  but  is  In  numerous  places  inter- 
spersed with  rocky  tracts  and  some  hilly  grounds;  where, 
during  the  rainy  season,  water  collects  and  forms  small 
streams,  by  which  these  tracts  become  Inhobitnblo.  and 
even  fit  for  Uie  culture  of  some  kinds  of  grain ;  especially 
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a  kind  of  millet.  There  occur  also  extensive 
of  fruit-trees,  especially  dates.  The  sandy  des- 
ert which  separates  these  habitable  spots  la  also  covered, 
after  the  rainy  season,  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  Be- 
douins, or  wandering  Arabs,  (hid  there  all  tlie  year  round 
subsistence  for  their  horse*,  camels,  and  cheep.  It  has  not 
been  determined  to  what  elevation  above  the  sen  level  any 
part  of  the  Nc-djed  rives,  but  Its  cold  climate  in  winter  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  exceeds  the  general  elevation  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  though  probably  not  that  of  Ghlznl  or  Kelat. 

The  Hedjax,  or  rocky  edge,  of  the  Ned  Jed,  U  narrow  N. 
of  the  tropic,  where  it  probably  never  exceeds  15,  or  at  the 

i  It  is  con- 
s  tropic 
breadth  may  be 
1  Hedjnr.  together 
than  100  m.  from  the  Hed  sea.  The  lledjaz 
much  the  rocky  tract*  enclosed  by  the  Nedjed, 
except  that  water  is  more  abundant,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
better  adapted  to  agriculture.  In  it  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  coffee. 

The  low  plains  of  the  Tehama  have  a  sandy  soil,  which 
tt  is  supposed  has  been  deposed  by  the  sea  along  the  foot  of 
the  great  mountain  mass,  by  which  the  Hedjaz  and  Nedjed 
are  supported ;  and  it  Is  maintained  that  It  is  still  increasing 
In  width.  As  it  does  not  rain,  frequently  for  many  consec- 
utive years,  it  could  not  be  cultivated  but  for  the  water- 


tiguou*  to  a  rocky  district  of  the  Nedjed.  8. 
it  considerably  widens,  and  here  Its  mean  brci 
about  50  m.    k  of  Mekka  the  Tehama  and  He. 


kinds  of  grain, 


sjJJ?  dsJtes 


crops  of 
especially. 

II.  Tk*  PUin  of  tSr  Euphratt*  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  great  depression  in  the  inlciior  of  «  e«tem  Asia,  except 
that  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  gulf  of  Persia.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  that  range  of  mountains 
which,  on  the  W.  of  the  Tigris,  begins  a  little  above  Mosul, 
and  running  westward  near  tlie  towns  of  Merdin  and  Orfa, 
terminates  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Rumkola. 
On  the  W.  It  la  bounded  by  the  table- land  of  Iran,  on  the 
E.  by  the  mountain  region  of  Syria,  and  on  the  8.  by  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Nedjed.  That  portion  of  it  which 
lies  contiguous  to  the  Nedjed  and  Syria,  up  to  the 
i  of  the  Euphrates,  is  a  complete  desert,  mostly 
and  subject  to  the  pestiferous  blast  of  the 
It  is  however,  Inhabited  by  some  wnndering 
tribe*  of  Arabs ;  and  through  It  run  the  roads  which  I<t.  J 
fnsn  Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  Bussnrah.    It  is  called  the 
Syrian  de-ert_    It  spreads  even  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  river  in  its  middle  course, 
where  its  banks  are  hardly  better  inhabited  than  tlie  dc-ert 
itaHf.    In  the  northern  districts  of  the  plain  sand  also  pre- 
vail*, but  it  is  frequently  inters  pen-ed  by  extensive  tracts  of 
rocky  ground ;  and  as  these  patches  hare  commonly  mould 
on  them,  they  are  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees.  This 
tract.  thriKith  which  runs  the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad, 
'»  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  last-mentioned 

w  nen  irrigated,  w  nicn  is  done  by  w atcr  uenved  from 
the  rivers  themselves,  nnd  from  several  canals ;  but  those 
tracts,  which  lie  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these  riven,  are  only 
cultivated  along  their  banks,  sandy  deserts  beginning  at  a 
short  distance  from  them.  The  two  rivers  which  water  this 
great  plain,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  rise  nearly  In  the 
same  parallel,  between  38°  30*  and  39°  3C  N.  lat..  on  the 
declivities  of  the  same  mountain  range  in  Armenia ;  but  the 
Enphrntea,  running  tins!  VV.,  has  already  had  a  course  of 
500  en.  before  it  arrives  nt  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris.  It  then  by  degrees  turns  S.E.,  and  continues  in  that 
direction,  approaching  gradually  nearer  to  thai  river,  and 
unites  with  it  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  united 
river  is  called  the  Shat-el-Arah,  and  falls  in  the  northern 


ti  Asia  ai 
and 


i  regions  of  Western 
Asia,  being  separated  from  the  mountain  masses  of  Armenia 
by  a  kind  of  valley,  about  100  m.  across.  This  valley  is  a 
level  plain,  where  it  approaches  the  Caspian  sea,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  100  or  150  m.  from  It.  Farther  W.  the 
surf  see  of  the  valley  Is  hilly,  Intermixed  with  some  undu- 
lating plains,  of  moderate  extent.  It  rises  In  higher  hills 
between  43°  and  44°  E.  long.,  where  a  ridge  of  low  mount- 
ains forms  the  watershed  between  the  river  Kur  (the  Cyrus 
of  the  ancients)  and  the  Rmni  (the  Phasis  of  the  ancients). 
The  most  westerly  district  of  the  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Riant,  la  almost  entirely  filled  with  hills,  tlie  valleys 

'  '  a  small  part  of  Its  surface, 
mm  this  valley,  with  a  rather 
forma  a  continual  mass  of  high  rocks, 
in  W.N.W,  from  the  shores  of  the  pen 


Its  width  does  not  exceed  190  m.  where  widest,  and  hardly 
more  than  60  or  70  m.  where  narrowest.  This  mass  or 
nicks  covers  50,000  sq.  in.,  or  neatly  the  surface  of  England 
nnd  Wales.  Its  highest  summit,  mount  Elbrooz,  or  Elborus, 
attains  an  elevation  of  17.785  ft.,  and  Is  situated  nearly  In 
the  centre  of  the  range.  The  portion  of  the  range,  which 
extends  W.  of  that  high  pinnacle,  nowhere  rises  to  the 
snow-line,  but  several  snow-peaks  occur  to  the  E.  of  it, 
among  which  mount  Kazbeek  is  14.500  (X.  high.  Traces  of 
agriculture  are  met  Willi  In  but  few  of  Its  valleys,  the  in  hah 
Hants  living  almost  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their 
nocks.  This  mountain  system  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  nations,  belonging  to  different  races  w  hich  In- 
habit Its  elevated  valleys.  At  both  extremities  of  i 
Caucasus  are  places  where  the  soil  is  impregnated 
naphtha  or  bitumen,  especially  in  the  peninsula  of  Ab 
charon. 

13.  Tkt  Island*  of  jfns.— The  Aleutian  Islands,  which 
extend  between  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Alashkn  in  America,  as  well  as  the  KnriU  isl- 
ands, which  lie  S.  of  cape  Lopatka,  and  terminate  near  the 
eastern  shores  of  Jessn,  are  of  vulcanic  origin,  and  in  come 
of  them  are  still  found  active  volcanoes.  Their  soil  is 
mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  the  most  southerly 
Islands  of  the  last-mentioned  group  are  cultivated  on  the 
lower  grounds. 

The  large  Islands,  which,  between  45°  and  55°  N.  lat  ,  ex 
tends  along  the  const  of  Mnnchooria,  called  Sakhalin.  7'ara 
sat,  or  Kara f to,  la  very  little  known,  except  that  It  forms 
an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  w  hich  rise  towards  its  centre 
probably  to  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  perhaps  even 
higher.  It  is  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  and  no  part  nf  It  Is 
cultivated :  its  scanty  population  sulwist  on  tlie  produce  of 
their  fisheries. 

The  islands  of  Japan,  consisting  of  four  large  (  Yen,  A7 
pkvn,  Sitkokf,  and  Kioosiov)  and  a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  ones,  are  also  formed  by  immense  masses  of  rt<ks, 
which,  especially  on  Niphon,  rife  above  the  snow-line.  In 
most  places  the  steep  or  gentle  declivities  of  the  ro:ks  ex 
tend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  but  at  others  plains  of 
considerable  extent  extend  between  them.  Though  'he  soli 
does  not  seem  to  be  distinguished  for  fertility,  it  Is  rendered 
productive  by  the  great  care  with  which  It  Is  everywhere 
cultivated  ;  corn  fields  extend  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
to  a  considerable  elevation.  In  many  districts  the  surface 
consists  of  lava. 

The  Island  of  Formosa,  divided  from  the  continent  by  a 
channel  nbout  70  or  80  ui.  wide,  extends  from  N.  to  S.  tm» 
than  900  m.  Its  southern  extremity  is  a  level,  but  not  •  I 
great  extent,  for  not  far  from  It  rises  that  mountain  rang* 
which  traverses  the  Island  In  Its  whole  length,  and  w  hlrli 
In  its  higher  parts  seems  to  attain  nn  elevation  of  from  10,000 
to  19,000  A.  above  the  sea.  Its  valleys  towards  the  western 
shores,  and  the  mini!  level  spots  which  occur  along  the  i 
are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  country  E.  of  the  t 
Is  not  known. 
The  island  of  Hainan,  near  the  8.  coast  of  China,  is 

from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  hardly  more  than  10 
ms.  It  extends  from  8.W.  to  N.E.  more  than  180 
m. ;  its  average  width  Is  about  100  m.,  or  somewhat  mare. 
In  Its  centre  rises  a  mountain  mass  to  a  considerable  height, 
from  w  hich  some  lateral  ridges  branch  otT.  but  they  do  not 
reach  the  shores,  except  in  some  parti  nn  the  E.  coast. 
Everywhere  else  a  low  flat  country  separates  the  mountain 
from  the  sea.  The  flat  districts  are  either  sandy,  or  covered 
with  grass  and  without  trees,  like  the  savannah  ;  in  some 
places  they  are  cultivated  and  fertile,  as  are  also  th* 
valleys. 

The  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  lies  be 
tween  18°  W  and  5°  30*  N.  lat.,  comprises  more  than  100 
of  which,  however,  most  of  the  smaller  ones  are 


plains  of  i 
They  are  well 
them  are  volcanic. 

The  Sooloo  islands,  between  Magindanao  and  the  eastern 
const  of  Borneo,  have  a  rocky  and  uneven  soil,  but  it  Is  very 
fertile,  being  covered  with  a  thick  vegetable  mould.  But 
the  large  island  of  Palawan,  lying  farther  N.,  is  a  rocky 
mass,  rising  in  the  middle  to  a  high  range,  In  which  ionic 
summits  attain  a  great  height.  The  rocks  are  commonly 
bare  ;  in  some  parts  the  sides  of  the  mountain*  are  covered 
with  trees ;  but  agriculture  Is  confined  to  a  few  small  spots 
on  the  coast 

Borneo,  the  largest  of  tlie  Asiatic  islands,  nnd  not  much 
inferior  to  France  in  extent,  is  now  here  mount! " 
In  the  peninsula  which  projects  N.E.  from  the  i 
the  island  ;  and  even  there,  as  It  appears,  the  I 
not  attain  a  great  elevation.   The  remainder,  which 
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plain,  on  which  a  few  ridges  occur  at  great  distance*. 
This  plain  has  nn  alluvial  soil,  to  a  distance  of  several  mile* 
from  the  shore*,  and  afterward  the  country  rises  gradually, 
perhaps  '200  or  300  feet.  The  whole  of  thin  plain,  as  far  as 
it  U  known,  Tins  in  possess  great  fertility;  and  the  want 
of  culture,  which  every  where  is  visible,  is  probably  the  ef 
feet  of  the  too  great  abundance  of  water,  as  the  Uland  Is  sub- 
ject tn  continual  rains.  All  kinds  of  productions  and  fruits, 
commonly  met  with  between  the  tropics,  grow  lo  perfection. 

The  Wlnnd  of  <  ■  li h, «,  divided  from  Borneo  by  the  strait 
c,f  Macassar,  1*  traversed  by  four  ranges  of  mountains, 
which,  however,  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation,  except 
where  the  four  mountain  ranges  and  the  four  peninsulas,  of 
which  the  Hand  consists,  meet  together ;  in  this  part  the 
mountains  are  of  considerable  height.  The  surface  of  the 
whole  island  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  flat  tract*  along 
the  const  being  of  small  extent  Its  sod  is  rather  sandy,  and 
not  distinguished  by  fertility.  It*  produce  in  rice  1*  not 
equal  tn  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitant* ;  but  It  produce* 
many  tropical  fruits,  and  sago  in  great  abundance. 

The  Molucca*,  lying  W.  of  Celebes,  consist  of  some  hun- 
dred of  smaller  and  larger  Islands,  dtvidt-d  in  several  groups 
between  5"  \  int.  and  8°  8.  int.  They  rise  mostly  with  a 
steep  ascent  from  the  sea  shore,  bnt  rarely  to  a  considerable 
elevatiou.  Many  of  them  srem  to  owe  their  origin  to  vol- 
canoes ;  and  on  eight  still  exist  volcanoes  in  activity.  Their 
soil,  though  mostly  sandy  and  stony,  is  fertile,  and  particu- 
larly ndapted  for  some  production*.  Amboyna  ho*  large 
plantation*  of  cloves,  and  the  Banda  group  furnishes  mus- 
cat nuts  and  mace.  The  culture  of  rice  and  other  gratna  is 
very  limited,  as  the  soil  seem*  not  favourable  to  their 
growth ;  but  thi*  want  U  supplied  by  the  extensive  planta- 
tions of  sago  trees. 

That  series  of  mostly  considerable  island*  which  begins 
on  the  E.  with  the  island  of  Timour  and  terminates  on  the 
W.  with  that  of  Ball,  including  the  Islands  of  Rotti.  Savoo, 
and  Handelbnsh,  which  lie  8.  at  the  series,  are  called  by 
geographers  the  /.etucr  Sunda  l$Jandt,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  group  of  the  Larger  Sunda  /standi,  comprising 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  The  Lesser  Sunday 
islands  are  mountainous;  and  in  some  of  them  the  mount- 
ains rise  to  WOO  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  probably 
higher.  Several  of  them  are  active  volcanoes,  which  fre- 
quently bring  destruction  over  the  island*  in  which  they  arc 
situated.  VVe  are  not  well  acquainted  with  these  islands, 
nor  wiih  the  degree  of  fertility  ihcy  pomes* ;  but  from  the 
f«w  Indications  we  have  received,  it  may  be  inferred  that. 
In  general,  they  are  a*  far  from  being  sterile,  a*  from  an  ex- 
uberant productiveness.  Many  or  the  tropical  productions 
grow  to  perfection. 

Jam,  the  most  Important  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  former  series.  It 
extends  in  length  nearly  TOO  m.,  but  its  breadth  hardly  ex 
ceeds  100  m.,  where  widest.  A  continuous  chain  of  nwami- 
ains  run*  thruugh  the  Island  in  it*  whole  length,  lowering 
more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  than  the  8.,  where  the  const  i* 
high  and  nearly  Inaccessible.  Some  summit*  of  thi*  chain 
rise  to  more  than  12,000  or  13,000  feet.  The  highest  are  the 
Semeero  nnd  Tagal.  Most  of  these  summits  are  volcanoes, 
either  extinct  or  still  active,  and  their  frequent  eruptions 
hare  in  Inter  time*  laid  waste  several  district*.  The  more 
fertile  tract*  lie  along  the  northern  shores,  which  are  low. 
and  Troni  which  a  flat  country  extends  several  miles  inland. 
Their  fertility  Is  very  great,  and  produce*  rich  crops  of  ev 


ery  kind  of  grain  or  roots  cultivated  between  the  tropics. 
But  pan  of  these  flat  lands  arc  so  low  and  so  badly  drained, 
that  they  are  converted  into  swamps  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Some  tracts  preserve  their  swampy  soil  all  the  year 
round  ;  and  hence  arises  the  insalubrity  of  these  roast*. 

Sumatra,  only  second  to  Borneo  In  extent,  i*  900  m.  long 
nnd  from  150  to  230  m.  wide.  In  it*  length  it  1*  traversed  by 
a  mountain  chain  of  great  elevation,  several  of  its  summits 
exceeding  12.000  ft.  of  elevation  ;  mount  Ophir  exceeds  even 
13.000  feet.  Many  or  these  summits  nre  volcanoes,  but  most 
of  them  nppear  to  he  extinct.  The  volcano  Gunong  Dempo 
i*  more  than  1 1 ,000.  those  or  Ber  Apl  and  Bare wl  more  than 
12,000  feet  high.  The  declivities  of  these  mountains  extend 
in  ninny  place*  to  the  western  shores,  which  therefore  ar- 
rord  several  good  harbour*.  The  eastern  shores  nre  flat  and 
sandy,  and  the  adjnrent  plain*  extend  In  some  places  100  m. 
and  more  Inland.  Some  tract*  of  these  plains  are  awampy, 
and  others  sterile  and  covered  with  »nnd.  Still  a  great  part 
of  its  surface  is  fertile,  and  affords  many  valuable  produc- 
tions. The  western  districts,  being  more  uneven  and  con- 
sequently better  drained,  are  more  fertile  and  much  mife 
healthy  In  the  extensive  wood*,  which  cover  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountain,  the  camphor-tree  is  frequent,  and 
yields  the  best  camphor.  From  the  enstern  shore  extensive 
shoal*  extend  far  into  the  straits  or  Malacca,  and  render  the 
navigation  tedious  and  difficult.  Fast  of  this  island,  and  li>- 
wards  its  sonthem  extremity.  Is  the  Wand  or  Bancs,  famous 


Ctflon,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  the  Deer  an  by  the 
gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  strait,  la  from  8.  to  N.  Set)  an.  long, 
but  its  greatest  breadth  dues  nut  exceed  140  ui.  In  the  middle 
or  the  island,  and  Inwards  Its  southern  extremity,  on  both 
■idea  of  7°  N.  lot.,  is  a  mountain  mass,  which  extend*  over 
nearly  an  eighth  part  of  Us  surf  ace.  The  mean  elevmiun  of 
thi*  mass  may  exceed  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  soma 
of  it*  more  elevated  valleys  rise  to  nearly  4000  leet.  This 
mountain  mass  i*  overtopped  by  several  high  summits, 
among  w  hich  the  Adam's  peak  attain*  6153  feet ;  hut  Fed 
rtrtallagalls,  the  highest  pinnacle.^*  fjM  feet  above  the  sea 

distance  of  10  or  12  m.  and  more.  It*  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  varies  from  400  to  1000  feet.  This  billy  region  may 
in  some  degree  be  said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
sen  in  the  S.  districts ;  for  the  country  contiguous  to  the 
coast  between  Baltic aJoa,  on  the  E.  coast,  and  Negumbo,  oa 
the  W„  is  not  level  and  undulating,  and  the  coast  itaell  1* 
rattier  high.  The  northern  half  of  the  island  la  n  level  plain, 
and  It  is  supposed,  that  even  in  the  Interior,  it  does  not  rise 
above  300  fee  t.  Its  const  is  everywhere  flat  and  sandy,  and 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  lagunes,  with  which  it 
Is  skirted.  These  lagunes  increase  in  size  during  the  rainy 
season,  so  as  to  flow  into  one  another,  affording  an  Inland 
navigation  for  bonis.  In  some  place*  for  GO  Or  HO  miles. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  const,  from  point  Pedro  to 
Dondrah  head,  and  hence  to  Negumbo,  the  sea  i*  deep,  and 
may  lie  navigated  by  vessel*  of  any  burden;  but  the  IV. 
coast,  N.  or  Negumbo,  as  far  a*  point  Pedro,  is  surrounded 
by  a  shallow  sea.  in  which  only  vessel*  of  100  tons  can  be 
used ;  and  the  common  vessel*  employed  in  this  trade  vary 
between  25  and  50  inn*.  The  fertility  of  the  Uland  la  very 
great ;  sandy  tract*  iudeed  MOW,  but  they  are  not  extra 
sive,  and  produce  commonly  good  crops,  when  irrigated. 
Swamps,  which  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
cover  great  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  rare  In  Cey  Ion, 
and  or  .-null  extent. 

II.  Botany  or  Aria. — Temperature,  soil,  humiduy,  and 
light  are  the  principal  agents  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants.  These  elements  exist  under  greater  variety  at 
Asia  than  in  any  other  region ;  and  hence  the  amount  and 
diversity  of  Asiatic  vegetation  are  absolutely  without  a  par- 
allel. If  is  not  alone  the  extent  In  lat-  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, though  stretching  from  the  equator  to  the  highest  N 
parallel* ;  It  is  not  simply  the  d  life  rent  elevations  of  lis  sur 
face,  though  or  these  the  greatest  and  least  are  respectively 
27.000  feet  above  and  110  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea; 
It  is  not  even  the  abundance  of  water  In  < 
almost  total  nhsenrc  In  another— which  will  or  i 
ror  this  amount  and  diversity.  Powerful  i 
in  influencing  the  physical  condition*  of  any  region,  one  still 
more  powerful  exist*  In  Asia,  vtL.  the  very  peculiar  nature 
of  it*  ronrormatlon.  The  centre  is  a  high  table-land,  vary 
from  6000  to  perhaps  15.000  feet  of  elevation,  bounded  os 
every  side  by  nigh  mountains,  which  effectually  shut  it  out 
from  the  sea.  and  on  the  exterior  sides  of  which  the  king- 
dom* of  Asia  are  arranged  In  every  variety  of  inclination. 
The  difference  of  aspect  thus  induced,  still  more  than  either 
Int.  or  elevation,  servos  to  divide  the  whole  continent  into 
five  great  botanical  regions,  which,  however  subject  lo  di 
vision  among  thetnscl  ves,  are  disiingukhed  from  each  other 
by  peculiarities  as  sinking  as  though  the  Atlantic  or  Puciflc 
rolled  between  Ihcm.  N.  from  the  great  table-land,  the 
vast  country  of  Siberia  slopes  tn  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  In- 
tensity and  dm  allien  of  the  cold  in  thi*  dreary  region  prevent 
the  thriving  of  nnv  but  the  most  hardy  plants,  except  in  the 
S.  districts;  where,  in  addition  to  the  effects  or  lower  lat, 
vegetation  is  protected  by  mountain  ranges,  whirh  screen  It 
from  the  freezing  N.E.  wind*.  The  oak  and  hacel  are 
found  In  Dnouria.  on  the  border  of  the  cnuntry  of  the  Man- 
choos  (OmmHm,  Flor.  s,.\,  L  50);  but  their  size  is  diminu- 
tive, their  vegetation  languid ;  nor  are  they  met  with  in  any 
other  district  N.  of  the  Altai  mountains.  (Pottos,  Flor. 
Rut$.,  i.,  3.)  Yet  the  well-watered  lands  of  S.  Siberia 
abound  in  thick  forest*,  consisting  or  birch,  willow,  juniper, 
maple,  ash,  pine,  alder,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  aspen,  and  elm 
tree*.  timrhn,  i.,  150-180;  hi,  150;  FaUoj,  FUr.  Hn*$., 
and  f  'iru.  en  Rm'$..  part.)  Of  fruits  there  ore  the  8lherlan 
cedar  (  /'mux  cemkra),  the  nut  of  which  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce ;  two  or  three  sfecie*  of  raspberries,  blackberries, 
and  other  brambled  fruits;  a  species  of  cherry  ( fVwss* 
fmtievtut),  from  which  is  distilled  a  wine;  bilberries, 
whortleberries,  and  the  Siberian  apricot.  Gmelin  (Hi..  173) 
gi\es  a  list  of  four  specie*  or  currants ;  and  Pallas  (FUr. 
*«*#„  i..  90-23)  one  of  five  species  or  pears ;  but  the  fruit 
of  these  1*  valueless,  with  the  exception  of  one  specie*  of 
currant,  wbkh  I*  confined  to  the  hanks  of  the  Argoon,  «■ 
tributary  of  the  Haghallen.  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  Daouria 
During  the  short  but  powerful  summer,  the  Siberian  soil  i* 
covered  with  flowering  and  amniotic  plant*  in  Immense 
profusion.  (tTste/ta  and  PaiUi.  mastim.  See  also  Off 
g€$  Pkw:  Grog.,  vol.  111.)   But  these,  as  well  as  the  tirn- 
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her,  gradually  diminish  towards  the  S. ;  till  above  the  OOth  i 
pnral  I c I  scarcely  anything  remains  but  the  hardy  beech  and  I 
a  few  of  the  more  vigorous  lichens  and  mosses.    Gmelln  re-  | 
mark*  {Prrfatt,  xlili.),  that  vegetation  undergoes  a  marked 
change  F..  of  the  Yenisei ;  and,  a*  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  temperature  decrease*  uiwnrda  the  E-,  It  is  not  surpri- 
sing that  this  should  be  the  case  ;  bat  the  unproductive  na- 
ture of  the  soil  seems  to  hare  been  overrated  j  for,  in  1K», 
an  agricultural  society  was  founded  at  St.  Peter  and  St-  Paul, 
in  Kamtsehatka,  from  whose  paper  (of  Nov.  90.  1830)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  return  of  wheal,  raised  in  that  district,  was 
13 i  for  I.  of  rye  91  for  1 ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  buck- 
wheat, Himalaya  barley,  and  other  grains  hod  proved  equal 
ly  successful.  The  potato,  cabbage,  onion,  beet-root, chicory, 
and  melon  had  also  thriven  ;  and  though  the  cucumber  had 
failed,  its  failure  was  owing  not  to  the  impracticability  of 
the  mil,  but  to  the  Tines  having  been  destroyed  by  rot. 

Tne  second  botanical  kingdom  of  Asia  Is  contained  in  the 
great  central  table  land  itself.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
highest  and  most  extensive  plateau  in  the  world,  having  for 
i  the  mountain*  of  Altai  and  YaMonol  to  the  N. ; 

E. ;  the  Himnlavas  and  the 
to  the  8.;  and  on  the  \V.  the  Belol 
Tagti,  the  Elburx.  and  the  Persian  mountains.   Lying  at  a 
equal  elevation. 


rre.it  though  not  equal  elevation,  hounded  and  intersected 
by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  withont  a  single  natural  out- 
let to  the  ocean,  the  climate,  soil,  hy  drography,  and  general 


physical  features  of  this  vast  region  (occupying  more  thi 
ftbs  of  Asia),  are  all  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  The  chnrae- 
aWssTJcs  of  the  first  are  dryness  and  coldness ;  the  second 
ccswtst*  of  a  dry  sand,  sometimes  broken  by  patches  of  ver- 
dure, at  others  stretching  out  into  immense  devrts,  like  that 
of  Gob*  or  Hhamo ;  and  the  water  system  consists  of  Inkes 
without  outlets,  the  final  recipients  of  ninny  rivers,  some  of 
them  very  respectable  for  length  and  magnitude.  Many  of 
i  are,  however,  absorbed  In  the  sandy  soil.  From 
it  may  be  reasonably  Imagined  lhat  the 
_|  is  also  peculiar  ;  but  unfortunately  little  is  known 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  investigations  of  Rubruquls, 
Marco  Paubs  and  others  In  the  13th  century,  and  of  the  Jea- 
sK  missionaries  in  the  17th,  were  rill  very  lately  the  only 
sources  from  which  knowledge  could  be  gained;  and  though 
1-ord  Macartney  ( KmhoMtf  to  China)  and  Timkouskl  ( Fsy- 
«jf*  •  P thing  si  /racers  la  Men  got  it)  afford  more  recent, 
ihey  icarcely  afford  more  extensive.  Information  concerning 
a  region  which  is  still,  in  a  great  degree,  a  Irrra  incognita 
to  science.  Wood  of  all  kinds  Is  extremely  srnrre  in  these 
high  and  consequently  bleak  regions;  so  scarce  that  the 
r.oiu.idir  inhabitant*  use  the  dung  of  their  cattle  for  fuel 
;  A*s  Haldt.  iv_  lit),  and  similnr  material*  not  unfrequently 
,«rve  tor  ihe  groundwork  of  their  gilded  Idols.  (.W«rro 
l'aml*  Ub.  L,  c  49.)  On  the  S.  Mopes  of  the  table  land  are 
f'Hind  oaks,  aspens,  elms,  hazels,  and  walnut  trees;  bat  all, 
even  on  the  immediate  confines  of  China,  diminished  to 
mere  shrubs;  while  on  the  high  lands  and  N.  slopes  of  the 
same  frontier  the  only  wood  consists  of  some  wretched 
thorny  brambles.  { Lord  Maxartnry,  11.,  900.)  This  re- 
markable absence  of  timber  throughout  in  great  an  extent 
of  country  to  owing,  probably  (even  more  than  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil),  to  not  rat  and  cold  tornadoes,  which  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  especially  during  the  summer.*  (Gtrptsj, 
cap.  xri.,  art,  1.)  In  the  X.  parts  of  Mongolia  the  timber 
approaches  in  character  to  that  of  S.  Siberia,  but  is  still 
very  Inferior  both  fct  kind  and  quantity.   ( Timkvuihi,  I.,  44 ; 

-)    ConRdering  the  vast  number  of  beasts  that 


«e  these  pi  suns  'see  Zoology),  there  must  be,  notwtth- 
ng  the  extrusive  desens,  a  great  variety  of  grazing 
and  grasses  J  but  except  In  the  E.  (Timhomhu  II.  929) 


agriculture  is  not  practised,  and  the  vegetable  food  of 
wknown.  The  natives  live  exclusively  on  flesh  and  milk 
'Osrasa.  e.  KirL,  art.  4 ;  Aaarafats.  cap.  v.  ,  M.  Paula,  llv. 
• ,  cap.  57.  ate)  ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  why  they  so  to- 
tally neglect  the  earth,  their  reply  is.  that  "  Cod  made  herbs 
Sar  beasts,  but  the  flesh  of  beasts  for  men."  (/>«  HaJde, 
32.)  Timkouskl  sow  In  the  K.  parts  of  this  region  red 
rurrant*.  peaches,  hemp,  and  flax,  all  growing  wild.  (li„ 
BO.)    There  is  also  here  a  very'  remarkable  fungus,  called. 


its  re*emblnnc«e  to  the  animnl.  the  Tartar  lamb ;  and 
art  can  be  little  do  abt  bat  that  the  flowering  and  aromatic 
ami  of  this  region  are  numerous  and  peculiar. 
The  E.  elope  of  the  tableland,  comprising  the  basin  of  the 

rivers  which 


other  great  rivers  < 
the  third  great  klngc 
ry  respect,  strongly 


la.  In 
neighbour.  Here  are 
so  extensive  that  it  required  nine  days  to  traverse  one  of 
them,  and  an  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to  fell  several  trees 
m  order  to  take  an  observation  of  the  sun's  meridian.  (Du 
Held*,  It.,  7.)    The  cold  la  very  severe  to  as  low  a  lat  as 


43°;  and  consequently  the  trees  are  of  the  kind  usually  net 

with  in  the  more  N.  parallels  of  Eunipe.  Of  fruits,  this  dis- 
trict possesses  apples,  pears,  nuts,  rhesnuts,  and  filberts,  all 
in  great  abundance ;  and  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  millet, 
nro  pr.sluced.  together  with  a  peculiar  species,  unknown  In 
Europe,  called  auu'-«r  mj.  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
wheat  and  rice.  Rice  itself  Is  grown,  though  in  no  great 
quantities ;  and.  in  fact,  from  the  little  that  is  known  of  this 
great  region,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  large  district 
of  the  earth  better  adapted  for  the  residence  of  an  agricultu- 
ral populuti.m.  Its  capabilities  are,  however,  wholly  Beg- 
lected  by  the  Chinese  government;  while  the  natives  of  the 
soil  (the  Manrhoos),  though  they  do  not,  like  the  great  inn 
torlty  of  the  Mongols,  utterly  neglect  the  pursuits  of  hit  ' 
bandry,  yet,  in  general,  they  may  be  described  as  a  race  of 
hunters,  resembling  strongly  in  habits  and  manners  the  ab 
original  Inhabitants  of  America.  The  cotton  shrub  grows 
here;  but  owing  to  the  low  temperature  (the  lat.  being  re- 
membered), it  dues  not  thrive  well.  Esculent  roots  of  very 
many  kinds  are,  however,  plentiful ;  and  the  medicinal  herb 
ginseng  is  found  nowhere  but  in  this  country  and  N.  Araer 
tea.  The  Chinese  believe  this  plant  to  be  an  infallible  rem 
edy  for  every  disease,  mental  and  bodily  ;  and  it  is  sought 
amid  incredible  fatigues  and  dangers  by  parties  who  are 
marshalled  under  officers,  almost  in  the  manner  uf  an  army. 
Ginseng  has  no  reputntion  with  European  physicians;  but 
this  may  arise  from  their  having  used  the  American  species 
only,  which  the  Chinese  declare  to  be  greatly  Inferior  to  their 
own.  One  attempt  was  made,  by  the  Jesuit  Lourino,  to 
raise  the  Asiatic  plant  in  Europe  ;  but  the  result  was  a  com- 
plete failure,  the  seeds,  though  sown  under  circumstances 
of  soil  and  temperature  precisely  resembling  those  natural  to 
them,  refusing  to  germinate.  Some  porta  of  the  soil  are 
swampy  and  rail  of  wild  desert  marshes ;  but  sand  Is  almost 
unknown,  i 
blnnee  to  I 
vivid  i 

ing  plants.  If  Is  a 
other  flowers  of  this  part  of  Asia,  excel  grently  those  uf  Eu- 
rope In  beauty,  but  are  very  deficient  in  point  of  odour.  The 
pines  nnd  oaks  that  clothe  the  mountains  are  of  great  size, 
but  diminish  rapidly  as  they  approach  the  sea.  (Du  Haldt, 
iv..  5-7,  fcc. ;  La  Pmutt,  til.,  18,  17,  21,  75,  ate;  Multtr, 
Bat.  Diet.,  lii..  art  Panax.) 

The  three  foregoing  districts  of  Asia,  though  very  exten- 
sive, are  each  remarkably  uniform  in  their  pnsluctions  and 
general  physical  appearance.  It  to  true  they  are  compara- 
tively little  known,  and  future  discoveries  may,  It  hi  not  un- 
likely, bring  to  light  many  and  Important  deviations  from 
;  but,  at  present,  wherever  surveyed,  tlw 


mu  lull  <>I  Willi  opm  nmnnra  i  uui  nuiu  is  nuium 

,  and.  In  general,  the  ground  bears  a  strong  r en- ra- 
the best  parts  of  N.  Europe  In  the  thickness  and 
uring  of  its  grasses,  and  the  variety  of  Its  flower- 
.    It  I.  a  curious  fact  that  the  roses,  lilies,  and 


rintions  In  different  parts  of  each  have 


degree,  not 


of  kind  ;  and  whatever  peculiarity  of  vegetation  marks  any- 
one part  of  any  region,  appears  to  mark  the  whole,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  both  its  adjoining  neighbours.  The  case 
is  different  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  great  Uible-lnnd,  the 
fourth  botanical  kingdom  of  Asia.  The  region  is  uniform 
as  far  W.  as  the  deep  depression  of  the  Caspian  sea,  but  be 
yond  this  all  becomes  changed:  Ihe  face  of  the  country,  the 
direction  of  the  rivers,  the  natural  productions,  everything 
constituting  the  physical  geography  of  a  region,  puts  on  a 
new  appearance  ;  and  the  Caspian  seems  placed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  on  the  precise  spot  where  it  could  most  de- 
cidedly mark  the  limits  of  two  large  districts  possessing  few 
things  in  common.  The  great  plain  of  Tartary  (the  only 
true  W.  slope  from  the  table-land)  is  very  productive  In  Its 
E.  parts ;  that  is.  in  the  countries  of  Kokhan,  Kadak>han. 
and  Bokhara.  The  description  of  Ebn  Haukcl,  an  Arab 
geographer,  is  particularly  vivid.  "The  cultivated  plains 
of  Bokhara."  he  says,  "  extend  above  13  farsang  by  12  far- 
sang  ;  and  the  Sound  (the  Sogdiana  of  ancient  geography) 
is,  for  eight  days'  journey,  fall  of  gardens  and  orchards ; 
corn  fields  and  running  streams,  reservoirs  and  fountains, 
both  on  the  right  hand  and  Uie  left."  ( Outtlru't  Trant., 
237.)  Corn  of  all  kinds  and  rice  are  here  very  prolific;  so 
much  so  that,  according  to  Hadgi  Khnifa,  a  field  of  one  or 
two  dune*  (acres)  is  amply  sufficient  to  support  a  family. 
( D"  Herhtlot,  907.)  Of  fruit,  grapes,  melons,  pears,  apples, 
figs,  ate,  grow  to  such  perfection,  and  in  such  abundance, 
that  they  are  exported  to  Persia,  and  even  to  the  more  fer- 
tile region  of  Mindostan.  The  pasture  grounds  arc  also  ex- 
tremely luxuriant;  bat  K  may  be  gathered  that  timber  is 
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scarce,  nnd  iho  whole  country  iletenorntes  as  ir.  recedes  w. 
and  X.  The  soil  of  the  Kirghiz,  country  N.  of  the  Slhon  is 
chiefly  of  a  saline  character,  but  the  pasturage  must  still  he 
good,  since  immense  numbers  of  animals,  wild  and  domes- 
tic, are  fed  In  the  extensive  steppes.  Trees  of  the  hnrdier 
kinds,  larch,  beech,  and  firs,  appear  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  (PalUa,  L,  618.  630,  ate)  In  journeying  W. 
the  country  for  a  time  exhibits  the  extremes  of  richness  and 
desolation  (.Bunts, I- 333) ;  the  former,  however,  gradually 
dlminUbing  till  the  whole  soil  becomes  a  wretched,  unpro- 
ductive sand,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
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uvcra.  [Burnt*,  iK  L  '0.  16,  46,  he.)  There  to  not,  per- 
bu|n,  In  th«  world  a  more  sterile  district  than  that  between 
the  Aral  rod  Caspian  seas.  In  the  countries  W.  of  the  lat- 
icr,  a  strange  contrast  to  prrscntcd :  on  the  \ .  sloties  of  the 
Caucasus,  ladeed,  a  constantly  deteriorating  country  termi- 
nates at  last  in  the  wretched  wastes  of  Astrakhan  ;  but 
even  here  corn  fields  nod  rich  pasture  grounds  depute  the 
mil  w  ith  the  tamarisk,  the  camel's  thorn,  the  absynthium, 
and  other  desert  plants ;  while  on  the  K  .  W  ..  and  8.  decliv- 
1111^  of  the  same  mountains  magnificent  forests  of  cedars, 
>  .  ixexes,  savins,  red  junipers,  beeches,  oaks.  Ice,  flourish 
.  great  luiuriance;  while,  of  fruit,  the  soil  boasts  the  at- 
.itf'iid,  tig,  |>each,  quince,  apricot,  pear,  date,  jujube,  olive, 
atcj  and  of  flowers,  the  rhododendron,  Christ's  thorn,  pon- 
iiciuu,  asolia  pontica,  laurel,  seringa,  jessamine,  lily.  Cm 
eaninn  rose,  and  a  whole  host  of  others.  The  bread  corns 
and  the  most  useful  roots  are  also  produced  In  most  parts 
of  this  mountainous  country,  ((inldenttadt.  Com.  Pttrop*, 
u ,  49,  435,  4S3,  olc. ;  PalUt,  ditto,  1779,  h.  374.)  With 
regard  to  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  it  to  impos- 
sible to  give,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  the  slightest 
sketch  or  their  numerous  productions ;  though  the  two  last 
be  partially  desert,  and  their  deserts  be  of  the  most  sterile 
character,  yet  their  fertile  spots  are  scarcely  inferior  to  any 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Rice  and  barley  yield  a  return  of 
100  fold  ;  the  cotton  ahrub  nWishrs,  and  indigo,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  are  among  the  useful  productions.  Lemons,  oran- 
ges, tamarinds,  apricots,  dates,  and  grapes  arc  a  very  few 
among  the  fruits  of  these  regions;  which  produce  in  great 
abundance  also  nearly  all  the  esculent  roots,  pulses,  and 
grains.  Wood  to  extremely  scarce  In  Mesopotamia  (the 
date  palm  to  the  only  tree  known  there),  but  in  Syria  the 
majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon  maintains  the  fame  w  hich  it  ac- 
quired in  the  days  of  Jewish  greatness  ;  while  majestic 
oak",  cypres***,  planes,  sycamores,  savins,  olives,  mulberry 
trees,  pistachios,  junipers,  and  rig  trees  clothe  the  aides  of 
the  Anatolian  and  Syrian  mountains,  nnd  spread  their  arms 
over  plains  where  flourish  almost  every  species  of  flowering 
roots  and  shrubs.  Among  the  oaks  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Querent  infecUrria,  the  gall  of  w  hich  is  an  important  article 
i  pistachio  to  rr  rely  found  beyond  the 


of  Aleppo.  (fVarjr,  il,  natrim  ;  AYrfcUr,  fey. 
«  Ar^  IL,  830,  ate. ;  Olivier,  ir.,  96,  134.  197,  fcc. ;  Uak,, 
j^rsist;  also  in  WalpoU,  il.,  802,  etc. ;  BeUn,  79,  165,  166, 

The  fifth  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  comprises  the  8.  slope  of  the  central  plateau,  and  con- 
tains the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ma- 
laya, together  with  the  extensive  territory  of  China  proper, 
and  the  8.  shore  of  Persia  and  Beloochlstan.*  The  W. 
part  of  this  region  to  badly  watered  (see  Arabia.  Laxistan, 
Bkloochistan),  and  consequently  consists  chiefly  of  des- 
erts, or  of  pasture  grounds  depending  on  rain  for  tbelr  fertil- 
ity. The  vicinities  of  the  few  and  small  riven  are,  how- 
ever, even  here,  crowded  with  vegetation ;  and  from  the 
Indus  eastward  (where  the  hydrography  to  on  a  scale  of  the 
most  profuse  luxuriance)  a  district  is  comprised  unequalled, 
for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  productions,  by  any 
the  world.  Nearly  every  plant  of  the  E.  con- 
1  to  indigenous,  or  can  he  raised  in  some  part  of  8.  Asia. 
The  following  to  an  imperfect  list  of  the 
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veniently  classed  under  either  of  the  four  foregoing  beads  , 
as  the  cbampoka,  malor,  and  tnnjang,  flower-bearing  trees) 
the  touki,  from  the  bark  of  which  the  Asiatics  manufacture 
a  paper :  the  fuang,  which  yields  a  rich  red  dye ;  the  tallow 
tree,  whkh  exudes  an  unctuous  matter,  whence  iu  i 
the  upas,  the  most  deadly  of  vegetable  poisons ;  the 
tree ;  and,  above  all,  the  tea  plant 

The  other  kinds  of  vegetation  arc  not 
Grain  of  every  kind,  including  twenty-seven  species  of  rice  ; 
and  some  varieties  of  dhourrah  and  barley,  scarcely  known 
in  other  regions,  to  grown  with  little  labour  to  the  cultivator, 
the  richness  of  the  earth  in  many  places  precluding  the  ne 
cctatity  and  even  the  possibility  of  using  manure,  though  two 
crops  are  produced  annually.  The  leguminous  plants  now 
common  in  Europe  came.  In  most  Instances,  originally  from 
8.  Asia;  but.  In  addition  to  the  peas,  beans,  lentils,  ate, 
there  are  here  a  whole  host  which  have  never  found  their 
way  W.,  as  the  lotus,  moong.  murium,  tan  no,  tour,  toll,  4tc. 
(See  India,  China,  ate.)  A  root  called  katchill  supplies 
the  place  of  the  American  potatoe ;  but  this  last  root,  aa 
well  as  the  yam,  Is  abundantly  cultivated,  especially  In 
China  and  the  E.  peninsula  of  India.  This  to  also  the  na- 
tive home  of  the  arrow  root,  galnnga,  jalap,  snrsaparilla, 
datura,  anlae,  opium,  and  other  drugs.  The  fields  abound 
in  flax,  hemp,  tobacco  (a  native  plant,  according  to  I  Mr 4 
Maeartnen,  L,  174),  together  with  flowers  of  every  kind 
and  dye;  though  it  to  remarkable  that  those  of  pom 
scent  are  confined  to  the  N  parts.  The  fine  rose  thai  [ 
the  attar  to  rarely  found  8.  of  36°,  and  to  chiefly  limib 
the  plains  of  the  upper  Ganges  and  Penjab.  (See  Lo  know 
and  Cashmere.)  I)ye  plants  are  very'  numerous;  the  su- 
gar cane  grows  luxuriantly,  and  among  the  numerous 
strongly-odoriferous  gums  attempts  have  been  made  to  Iden- 
tify the  spikenard,  bdellium,  malabaibruni,  srpachra,  and 
other  precious  ointments  of  the  ancients,  but  without  much 
success.  (/>«  Haiti/,  i.,  14,  etc.,  ii.,  64,  Alc.  ;  Lord  Macart- 
ney, H.,  43,  165,  4tc  ;  Crate/.,  Kmb.  to  Siam,  no. ...  r  ■  ;  Hut 
ittf*  Int.  U  Rozonrfk'*  Plant*  of  Coromandel,  1-66  ;  fr»- 
layson't  Mutton  to  .>ujm,  passim  ;  .1  malic  Ke  searches,  and 
Journal  of  .1m  it.  Sac.  Benrn  pattim.) 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  species  in  each  order  of 
plants,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Humboldt  gives  the  Cryp- 
togam* as  115th  of  the  whole  vegetation  for  equinoctial 
plains;  as  <  for  equinoctial  mountains;  as  4  (on  an  average) 
for  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone ;  and  as  the  tot*  vege- 
tation of  mountains  In  polar  lands.  The  same  uuthnrity 
gives  the  Monocotyledons  (of  the  old  continent)  as  }th  for 
the  torrid,  4th  for  the  temperate,  and  Jd  (on  an  average)  for 
the  frigid  none.  {Diet,  it*  Set.  .v.-.t.,  xviii.,  436.)  De  Can- 
dolle,  following  Peraoon,  makes  the  proportions  somewhat 
didcrrnt;  namely  (for  the  whole  world).  Cry  p.  Jth,  Monoe 
4th.  LMco.  4-6ths  of  the  whole  vegetation.  (Idem,  395., 
From  these  data,  and  the  various  authorities  cited  through- 
out this  article,  the  following  approximative  table  of  Asiatic 
botany  Is  deduced.  But  it  to  necessary  to  observe,  that  th« 
absolute  number  of  known  species  to  very  uncertain.  In 
1806  there  were  but  87,000;  Brown's  splendid  addition  of 
Australian  plants  increased  the  amount  by  nearly  one  tilth, 
and  since  that  time  discovery  has  been  rapidly  at  work.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  very  love  of  science 
has  not  betrayed  some  of  its  followers  into  loo  nice  distinc- 
tions. Dc  Candolle  thinks  that  Persnon's  27.000  rpeeiea 
should  be  increased  to  56.000,  and  that  the  number  of  plants 
yet  unknown  or  unclassified  would  *weH  the  li-t  to  ]  10,000 
or  180.000.  (IHct.  Set.  /fat,  xvirl..  420.)  Lindley  Is  man) 
moderate  ;  he  makes  the  gross  number  of  i 
( Intro,  to  Botany,  504.) 
Is  from  Humboldt's  data. 
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III.  Zoo  loot  or  Asia. — Asia  to  the  native  home  of  alt 
the  more  useful  species  of  animals;  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  sheep.  From  some  district  or  other  of  thto 
continent  came,  originally,  the  ox,  horse,  camel,  goat,  ass, 
together  with  the  whole  race  of  domestic  poultry,  except 
the  turkey,  which  is  a  denizen  of  the  New  Continent. 
Utility  may.  Indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  leading  character- 
istic of  Asiatic  zoology ;  for,  though  Its  carnivorous  mam- 
m:ilia  be  numerous  as  compared  with  the  whole  numtter  of 
species,  the  majority  are  not  merely  harmless  to  man.  but  hi 
a  considerable  degree  useful  to  him,  consisting  of  several 
kinds  of  seals,  and  the  fur-bearing  quadrupeds  of  the  north. 
Birds  of  prey  are  remarkably  scarce,  when  the  great  extent 
of  mountain  land  to  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  of  I ' 
w  hich  have  little  bt 
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to  distinguish  them,  Asia  U  all  but  destitute.  The 
of  these  remarks  will  be  at  once  evident  from  the  fol 
rig  table*,  constructed,  with  as  much  caro  as  possible, 
i  Carier'*  Rig**  Animal ;  S\a»'s  Z**Un  Pennant'* 
Genera  *f  Bird*,  Arctic  Zoology,  and  firm 
f)n  fi-u.>.  /-»._-  .   »  .  o  >.  I'.. 

ejrrgCe  Graf  .,  Pkui 
tegta  Zoologu*,  Travel*, 
Ret*t  der  Holland,  ire. 


Haldt' t  Cat**;  La  Peroute^a  r0yagee; 

it.  and  .Yat.,  vi.  and  vlt, ;  Palla*'*  Spite-  en,  being  found  in  N.  Tartary,  a*  far  a*  the  shores  of  Ink- 
>»rf'-*c;  Omolin*  Rcte  dtr  SMerin, 
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The  Reptilia  ore  divided  into  genera,  not  tpttie*.  accord- 
tag  to  the  text  of  Cuvter.  Tho  Hot  of  specie*  is  sufficiently 
Wwii  in  wane  other  author* ;  bat  the  French  naturalist  wnrns 
his  reader*  lo  receive  them  with  extreme  caution,  as  they 
abound  with  repetition*  of  the  name  species  under  different 
nanw*  and  hi  transpositions  of  svnonym*  (It.,  963).  Similar 
crmsiderarioos  forbid  the  attempt  to  classify  the  Pisces,  In- 
•ectn.  or  Mollusra.  a  tabular  arrangement  of  which  cloweit 
ronld  not,  indted,  posse**  much  interest. 
A  fiance  at  the**  table*  will  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the 
ofAaia.   Of  the 


i  (accurately  7-30ihs)  are  , 
lo  it.  In  the  more  important  specie*.  these  proportion*  arc 
eon«Meml>l>'  increased.  The  Asiatic  Rnmlnanua  are  near- 
ly two  fifths  of  the  whole ;  those  peculiar  to  the  soil,  nearly 
two  sevenths.  The  Parhydertnnta  are  in  a  Mill  higher 
ratio :  the  Kodentia  and  Camivnrn,  which  two  orders  include 
the  more  useful  fur  hearing  animals,  in  nearly  the  same. 
The  strong  winged  Cheiroptera  are  indeed  almost  equnlly 
numerous  ;  but 'the  Qundrumana  are  reduced  to  little  more 
Ulan  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the  anomalous  orders  of 
Mansiplali-*  and  Edentata  can  scarcely  be  said  to  havo  a 
place  m  Asintic  mammalogy.^  But  M  Is  n 

i  m  this  respect ;  among  Its 
important  orders  It  reckons  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  the  species  themselves.  Of  these,  the  first  In  rank, 
with  reference  to  Its  locality.  Is,  perhaps,  the  camel.  Other 
animals  are  more  generally  useful  to  man  ;  bat  without  this 
patient  and  intelligent  servant  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest, 
part  of  Asia  would  be  no  home  for  the  human  race.  Bx- 
pre— Iv  formes!  for  existence  In  a  desert.  It  has  been  domes- 
Or  Are,  I  for  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  history,  and  for 
roomless  generations  has  been  the  means  of  connecting  dis- 
tricts otherwise  effectually  separated,  and  has  formed  the 
prineipii  wealth  of  their  inhabitants.  The  camel  has  this 
peculiarity  to  distinguish  It  from  other  domestic  animals, 
that  it  Atien  not  IWlow  its  master  In  his  wanderings.  The 

rof  th'he  ^"h*"''  h"V*  **" 
It  seemOndeed.  a*law 


these  two  exceptions ;  but  these,  though  fully  as  subscment 
and  a*  useful  as  any  others,  have  never  become  naturalized 
beyond  the  limits  where  they  were  first  found.  The  at 
tempts  to  establish  tho  caroci  in  Greece,  Italy.  Jamaica,  and 
Barbadoes,  have  been  signal  and  decisive  failures.  Yet  the 
animal  can  support  as  great  a  range  of  climate  a*  must  nth 
ers,  being  found  in  N .  Tartary.  as  far  a*  the  shores  of  lake 
Baikal  (from  50°  to  550  pf.  |ftt.),  where  the  average  temper 
ature  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  higher  than  that  of  Lapland,  and 
where  the  winter's  cold  is  frightfully  severe,  as  well  as  un 
dcr  the  scorching  sun  of  intertropical  coun tries.  It  is  true, 
in  these  N.  lands,  its  size  becomes  diminutive ;  hut  it  pre 
serves  Its  hardy  character,  multiplies  abundantly,  and  form1' 
the  wealth  of  tho  Burat  and  Mongol  not  less  than  of  the 
Arab  and  Syrian.  (Mart*  Paulo,  ii.,  159 ;  Pot/a*'*  Spit, 
tool.,  xi.,  4;  Vu  Haldt,  Hi.,  483  ;  Psaaaat's  Hut.  Quad.. 
120;  Cuv.,  iv.,  8,  fcc.) 

Of  the  ox  tribe,  the  most  useful  species  are  Asiatic,  as  the 
r.>i!,m  ,n  ..%  U<-  Tutiru*  of  l.mti  miVi.  tin-  niiroiks\  M  M 
falo,  nnd  the  yalk.  Their  varieties  are  almost  nnmberlcJis ; 
but  those  enumerated  arc  conttdcred  by  Cuvier  (Iv..  *^31), 
as  the  only  distinct  species,  with  tho  exception  of  those  not 
found  in  Asia,  such  as  the  American  bison,  the  Cane  buffalo 
of  Africa,  and  the  musk  ox.  The  most  striking  distinction 
between  the)  Asiatic  and  non-Asiatic  species  of  this  genu», 
is,  that  the  former  only  are  domesticated,  or  appear  capable 
of  domestication.  In  all  other  respects  they  exhibit  a  gen- 
eral resemblance,  amounting  almost  to  Identity  ;  their  gre 
Carious  habits,  their  food,  their  internal  formation,  all  are 
extremely  similar ;  nay,  they  breed  promiscuously,  and  the 
issue  of  a  cross  are  prolific:  but  while  the  Asiatic  spe 
eie*  have  been  domesticated  as  long  as  society  has  existed, 
the  others  remain  to  this  day  as  untamed  as  when  they  first 


day  i 

took  possession  of  their  native  woods.  A  natural  result  of 
tills  distinction  has  been  the  distribution  of  the  common  ox 
from  the  Arctic  circle  to  New-Zealand,  and  round  the 
whole  world  in  longitude  ;  while  the  American  and  African 
species  nppear  incapable  of  multiplying  beyond  their  origi- 
nal limits.  The  buffaloes,  or  humjicd,  are  less  dispersed 
than  the  straight-  hacked  species,  and  appear  to  be  teas  ca- 
llable of  supporting  a  low  temperature ;  but  wherever  the 
climate  is  at  all  adapted  to  them,  they,  like  the  others,  are 
found  to  be  naturalized,  and  thus  they  have  spread  from 
India  (apparently  their  native  home)  over  N.  Africa  and  8. 
Europe ;  nor  can  there  exist  any  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
they  would  equally  thrive  In  Australia,  Polynesia,  and 


other  tribes,  with  one 


The  nuroch  and  the  yaik  (or  grunting  ox)  are  only  par 
tlnlly  reclaimed,  if.  indeed,  the  former  do  not  still  exist  in 
all  his  original  wlldneas;  but  Cuvler  seems  to  be  mistaken 
when  he  limits  his  locality  to  the  Carpathians  and  Cnu 
casus.  Tartarian  travellers  describe  the  breed  as  r\  luing 
in  a  stale  of  semi  domestication  on  the  plateau  of  Mongolia, 
and  breeding  with  the  domestic  cow,  thereby  producing  a 
cross  much  stronger  and  more  fit  for  labour  than  the  com 
mon  ox.  (.Varrc  Paul*,  ch.  IxiU  p.  53;  Rubriaui*,  ch 
xviil.,  p.  SI.)  This  creature  is,  next  to  the  rhknocei  is,  the 
largest  of  land  animals.  It  has  been  by  some  naturalists 
supposed  to  be  the  original  specimen  of  the  domestic  variety ; 
bat  Cuvler  has  pointed  out  some  osteologicnl  differences, 
whirh  plainly  refer  it  lo  a  different  species.  It  has  also  the 
grunting  voice  of  the  yaik,  which  might  by  possibility  be  re 
garded  as  a  small  variety  of  the  aurochs,  were  it  not  for  the 
tall,  which  In  the  yaik  resembles  that  of  the  horse,  nnd  is 
the  same  which  composes  the  standard*  of  the  Turkish  of- 
ficers. The  number  of  caide  red  by  the  wandering  Tartar 
nations  seems  almost  incredible:  every  fertile  plain,  and 
I  some  plains  that  are  almost  sterile,  are  covered  by  them; 

and  some  one  or  other  of  the  species  thrive  upon  the  sides 
I  and  even  upon  the  summits  of  the  w  intry  mountains  of 
Tibet  and  Daouna.  The  domestic  ox  was  unknown  hi 
J  Kamtschaika  till  introduced  there  by  the  Russians;  and  the 
mask  ox  appears  to  be  unknown  In  Arctic  Ada.  though  re 
mains  of  the  creature  have  been  occadonnlly  found,  espe- 
cially a  scull  (not  fossil),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century.  (Palla*'*  Xot>.  Cot*.  Pet., 
xvil..  601 ;  Omelin't  AT.  C  /\  v„  331.  fcc. ;  Du  Haldt,  iv, 
pasMim,  fcc.;  7Wffs»*i.  il„  2*0,  fcc.;  /Vnsasf*  lh*t. 
Ouad..  L,  15-97;  Cuvier,  iv..  28-31.)  Nor  are  sheep  less 
plentiful  In  Ada  than  cattle,  though  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  this  useful  creature  be  not  one  of  the  very 
few  treasures  which  belong  originally  to  Europe ;  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  various  woolly  spec  Ian  is  doubtful  between  the 
Mouflon  of  Italy  and  the  Argall  of  Siberia.  (CWvicr.  Iv,  27.) 
There  is  no  race  of  animals,  except  the  dog,  so  subject  tr 
vary;  and  amid  the  multitude  of  breeds  now  distributed  nl 
over  the  world.  It  I*  probably  useless  to  attempt  to  identlf; 

eria  and  all  the  moun 


the  original.  The  Argall,  found  in  Siberia  and  i 

tmcuthed*  by  *t*°shorttatl. '  Like  rther°arc7lc  animals,  the 
Argall,  also,  changes  Its  covering,  which  is  rather  fur  than 
wool  in  the  winter.  In  India  the  sheep  aie long  tailed;  and 
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in  Persia,  Tartary,  China,  and  Syria,  the  tali  ts  not  only 
elongated,  but  loaded  with  a  maw  of  fat.  The  power  which 
this  creature  possesses  to  accommodate  itself  to  climate 
seems  almost  unlimited  :  in  the  hot  plain*  of  Asia  its  cover- 
ing become*  course  an<l  scanty  ;  while  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  Tibet  iu  thick  wool  has  an  underlining  of  the  finest  kind, 
fonning  an  important  article  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 
{Pallas's  Sp.c.  Xoal..  xi..  3-31.  58-tt2;  OsaeliVa  Reise  dmrek 
Hupland.  iii..  180,  tt  sea.;  Rose  dutch  Sibrrien,  i„  168,  et 
tea.;  Dm  Halde,  lv.,  pats.;  Pennant,  33-46;  Cnvier,  lv, 
■>j--X>.)  There  can  be  llule  doubt  but  that  the  Copra  Ega- 
;'rui  of  Gmelin.  the  Ibet  .llplmm  Sibericarum  of  Pallas,  la 
the  original  stock  whence  all  the  varieties  of  the  goat  tribe 
are  derived.  It  herds  in  the  mountain*  of  Taurus,  Tartary, 
Persia,  China,  K.  Siberia,  and  Kamtachatka.  In  inhabit*  in- 
differently nil  climates,  but  assumes  a  very  different  appear- 
ance tinder  different  circumstance*.  The  Angora  goat  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Tibet  goat,  the  Bouaquetin  or  Ibex,  and  the 
domestic  species,  Capra  Hircus,  are  the  most  noted  varieties. 
The  animal  is  in  a  very  high  degree  serviceable  to  man, 
e*]>ccially  to  the  nomadic  races  of  its  native  country  ;  its 
coat  furnishing  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  its  skin 
the  leather  of  which  the  wanderer  make*  his  water-bottles 
and  packing  oases :  Its  milk  is  salutary  in  many  complaints ; 
and,  when  young.  It  affords  a  nutritious  and  agreeable  food. 
(Pallas's  SpU.  Zooi.,  xl,  31-57;  Pennant',  Hut.  Quad., 
49-36;  Ciieirr,  lv,  23-25.)  The  rein  deer  is  common  to  the 
arctic  region*  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  It  runs  wild 
In  the  snowy  wastes  of  Siberia  and  Kamtachatka,  but  U  like- 
wise domesticated,  and  supplies  to  the  tenants  of  these 
drear}'  regions  the  place  of  the  hone,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  and 
camel,  ft  is  not,  however,  so  extensively  domesticated  in 
N.  Asia  as  in  Lapland,  (/fist.  KamUchatka, ;  BelPs 
TrateJs,  1.,  213 ;  Cmvier.  lv.,  9.)  The  elk  ia  also  common  to 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America ;  it  inhabiu  the  cold  region*  of 
Siberia  and  Mongolia,  where,  though  undomestlcated,  it  ia 
highly  useful  as  an  animal  of  chase,  the  flesh  furnishing  a 
good  species  of  food,  the  tongue  especially  being  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy,  and  the  skin  making  a  butf  leather,  capable, 
according  to  good  authority,  of  turning  a  musket  ball.  (Pen- 
dant's Hiit.  Quad.,  i.,  93-98  ;  Cacier,  lv.,  9.) 

Of  other  ruminants,  Asia  has  the  musk,  apparently  through- 
out its  whole  extern  fn>m  8ibcria  to  Ceylon  (.V.  C.  Pet ,  lv., 
393;  Patios',  Spie.  Zool.,  xlii.,3-43;  BdVs  Travel*,  1.,  240 ; 
II..  88;  l>n  Halde,  i.,  63,  324  ;  Hamilton'*  Voy.  E.  /ad,  1., 
261),  together  with  a  great  variety  of  deer*  and  antelopes ; 
it  i*,  however,  among  these,  with  the  llamas  of  America  and 
the  giraffe  of  Africa,  unquestionably  the  least  useful  of  the  or- 
der, that  the  only  Rumtnantia  wanting  in  Asia  will  be  found. 
;  Pallas's  Spie.  Zool.,  i.,  3-44  ;  ill,  3-71 ;  Ceeicr,  lv.,  5,  8-23.) 

In  its  Pachydermatous  tribes,  Asia  exhibit*  the  snme  »u- 
periority  over  other  regions :  the  elephant,  horse,  ujn,  and 
i.-tr.  have  their  home  in  it*  forests  and  plains ;  while  the 
annmls  of  this  order  absent  from  its  soil  are  the  useless  hip- 
popotamus, and  the  inferior  species  Tapir,  Peccory,  Phaco, 
Hainan*,  ice.  The  elephant  rarely  propagate*  in  a  domestic 
state;  but  it  is  an  error  to  supptwe  that  this  never  lakes 
|ilare :  the  tame  female*  sometimes  escape  to  the  woods  in 
breeding-time,  and,  after  coupling  with  the  wild  males,  re- 
turn to  the  herd,  or  are  brought  back,  and  produce  their 
young  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  The  locality  of  the  Asiatic 
elephant  is  limited:  it  d  ies  not  appear  to  be  found  W.  of 
India  or  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  but  hi  India,  Ma- 
laya. Birmah,  China,  and  Hie  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, it  is  numerous  both  in  iu  wild  and  domesticated 
state ;  anil,  besides  lis  utility  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the 
value  of  it*  tusk*  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  held  In 
great  regard  for  many  occult  medicinal  properties  supposed 
to  exist  in  its  flesh,  eye*,  bones,  ate.  (Dm  Halde,  in.,  480; 
Cratt/nrd't  Em.  Si.,  429,  479;  Pennant's  Uist.  QmasL,  150- 
161 ;  Cuvirr,  iii.,  326.)  The  horse  and  as*  are  both  indi- 
genous to  Asia,  and  originally  peculiar  to  that  continent. 
Species  of  the  same  genu*  are  indeed  found  in  Africa,  but, 
as  in  other  similar  cases,  they  seem  incapable  of  domestica- 
tion ;  while  the  Asiatic  species,  especially  the  Arabian 
variety,  have  supplied  the  whole  world  with  two  of  the  most 
useful  quadrupeds  that  wait  on  man.  The  Dzkggctoi,  a 
creature  intermediate  in  aixe  between  the  horse  and  ass,  still 
run*  wild  in  the  Ai-iaHc  deserts;  like  his  congener*,  he  1* 
i  and.  like  them  too.  his  number*  seem  almost  un- 
it similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  Koulan  or  wild 
ass.  ( Dm  Halde,  ii..  17,  50 ;  1  v.,  30.  it  passim  ;  Bell,  i,  225 ; 
'••*»••''  1-13 ;  Ouier.  iii.  340-343.)  The  bog  is  so  s|»r. ad 
over  the  world  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  Its  original  locality ; 
the  fnct  that  the  species  now  peculiar  are  all  African  and 
undnruesticatod.  seems,  however,  to  imply  that  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  swine  Is  Asiatic ;  the  more  especially 
as  ihe  creature  i*  du-pened  over  every  part  of  the  continent 
from  its  S.  extremity  to  the  N  shores  of  lake  Baikal  in  55° 
N.  lat.  ( BeWi  Travels,  i..  279  ;  Pallas's  Spie.  Zool.,  iU,  3 ; 
Cratefmrd's  Embassy  to  Siam,  479  :  Csetrr,  330-332.)  Two 
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Islands,  the  latter  distinguished  by  a  double  horn  like  the 
Rk.  .1/ricanms.  (Dm  Halde,  ,..  239;  Crawfmrd,  429,  470; 
Pennant's  Hist.  Quad., ;.,  136;  Cmvier,  111.,  336.)  Tropical 
Asia  possesses  moat  of  the  fiercer  Carnlvora:  Ikons,  tigers, 
leopard*,  black  panthers,  ounces,  and  tiger  cats,  of  the  cat 
genus ;  wolves,  hyena*,  and  jackals,  of  the  dog  tribe.  They 
do  not,  however,  all  exist  in  equal  number*,  nor  equally  ia 
every  part.  The  lion  is  becoming  very  rare  in  Asia ;  he  la 
now  found  only  in  the  desert*  of  Mesopotamia.  Persia,  and 
India,  and,  perhaps,  in  aotnc  part*  of  China.  He  doc*  not 
appear  to  be  heard  of  iu  Siam  or  Cochin  China ;  to  which 
districts,  the  wolf,  hyena,  and  Jackal,  a*  far  a*  is  yet  known, 
are  also  strangers.  (Cratefmrd's  Em.  s,..  428.)  The  manui, 
lynx,  and  wild  cat  are  most  numerous  in  temperate  Asia ; 
liic  first  extending,  however,  almost  to  the  arctic  regions,  the 
second  stretching  into  both  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones;  but 
the  last  (scarcely  ever  met  with  beyond  the  Caucasian 
mountains)  appears  originally  to  have  been  European.  The 
dog  and  fox.  in  all  their  varieties,  are  common  to  all  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  former,  In  some  parts  (as  Kamuchatka),  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  beast  of  burden,  In  others  being  used  as  aa 
article  of  food.  The  Angora  and  Persian  cat  are  celebrated 
for  the  fineness  of  their  fur,  aa  is  also  the  bl  ue  cat  of  Siberia ; 
though  the  last,  if  not  the  two  former,  aeeni  to  have  been  de- 
rived, as  well  as  the 


me  portion  oi  trie 
inhabit ;  their  skins  form  an  important  article  of 


cat,  from  Europe.  Purmid- 
iturc*.  they  constitute  a  coo- 
of  the  countries  which  they 


and  what  is  remarkable,  the  bones  of  the  tiger  are  i 
like  those  of  the  elephant,  to  posses*  medicinal 
and  are  highly  valued  accordingly.  (Cratefmrd's 
428.)  The  smaller  Camivora  are  also  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  the  different  species  of  martens,  among  which  the 
ermine  and  sable  stand  pre-eminent  for  their  fur ;  the  Asiatic 
civets,  which  possess  the  odour,  though  not  the  glandular 
excretion  of  the  African  specie* ;  and  the  Mangoostl  or  Ich- 
neumon, which  attacks  and  destroy*  Ihe  most  dangerous 
serpents:  bean,  badgers,  gluttons,  sea  otters,  morses,  wal- 
nisH-*.  seals,  complete  the  list  of  the  Asiatic  Camivora. 
(Bell,  L,  100;  ii.,  81,  et  pass.;  Dm  Halde,  pass.;  Pallas's 
Spie.  Zool*  xiv,  39,  et  sea. ;  Cratefmrd's  Em.  Si*  428,  478; 
Pennant's  Vitm  of  Hindustan,  i,  193-197,  et  pass. !  Hist, 
t^nad.,  219-300;  Cseicr,  11,  SMI.)  The 
Rodentia  consist,  the  first,  of  hedgehogs,  i 


in  their  various  species ;  the  latter,  of  the 
portant  animals,  beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  lemmings,  marmots, 
squirrels,  dormice,  porcupines.  Jerboas,  rats,  mice,  ate.  Of 
these,  the  Asiatic  specie*  are  very  numerous,  and  they  form, 
with  the  smaller  Carnlvora,  the  principal  wealth  of  Siberia, 
since  among  them  are  found  many  tli.it  afford  auiue  of  me 
richest  furs,  especially  In  the  winter,  when  the  covering  of 
the  creatures  become  thicker  In  texture,  finer  in  quality,  and 
generally  superior  in  colour.  Animals  of  this  order  do  not 
appear  to  be  numerous  in  S.  Asia.  Crawfurd  remarks,  that 
the  hare  and  rabbit  arc  unknown  in  the  lower  parts  of  Smra,. 
The  porcupines,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  found  in  the  N. 
regions ;  and  the  Jerboas  seem  peculiar  to  Uie  wide,  open 
plain*.  (Omrlin's  Reise  dutch  Sib*  passim;  Cratefmrd's 
Em.  Si.,  428, 478 ;  Cmvier,  iii.,  63-95 ;  Pennant's  Hist.  ifmad* 
368-469;  Pallas's  Stin*  past.;  Com.  Pel*  pass.)  Of  the 
Uundrumana  the  principal  Asiatic  species  are  the  orang 

\rf  mSb£^pe5a1^a in ^nd^'cii "na?  and"  the 
As  a  general  fad.  the  Asiatic  monkeys  are  inferior 
in  structure  and  Intelligence  to  the  African,  but  much  tat 
pcrior  to  those  of  America.  (Cmvier,  1.,  207-220.)  The 
Cheiroptera  are  numerous  all  over  the  world ;  they  seem, 
however,  to  abound  more  in  the  Asiatic  islands  than  on  the 
continent :  some  of  them,  as  the  Roussctle  of  the  Sunda  and 
Molucca  isles,  are  accounted  delicate  food ;  others,  a*  the 
Timor  bat,  rather  large  and  destructive ;  but  the  more  power- 
ful and  mischievous  species  of  this  order  appear  to  be  .Ameri- 
can, and  strangers  to  the  soil  of  Asia.  (Pallas's  Spie.  Zool* 
111,  3-35 ;  Pennant's  Hist.  Oaad,  548-563 ;  Carter,  it.  4-15.) 
The  Marsupialia  of  this  continent  consist  of  but  two  Phalan- 
ge rs,  PkaL  Rmfms  and  Phot.  Ckrysorrkos.  ( Bmfon,  xiiU  10; 
Tc mm i nek,  12.)  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas,  Java, 
and  Celebes,  exhibiting  thus,  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  tht 
first  indication  of  the  anomalous  Mammnlogv  of  Australia 
The  single  Edentata  Is  the  short  tailed  Mauls,  which,  like 
the  last  order,  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Islands,  ev 
few  instance*  found  in  Bengal.  (Pennant,  505.) 
(iismafra,  p.  18)  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Mania  is  sometimes  found  in  that  island.  Lastly,  the  I 
consist*  of  dolphins,  manati,  porpoises,  sea  unlearns,  and 
whales,  of  which  some  one  or  other  species  is  found  on  all 
the  coasts  of  Asia.  (Pennant,  536-S45 ;  CsetVr,  lv,  430-443.) 

A  single  glance  at  the  table  will  exhibit  the  fact,  that  the 
Ornithology  of  Asia  is  less  rich  than  it*  Mammalogy  ;  the 
former  containing  considerably  lew  than  a  fourth  of  nil  the 
known  species,  while  Ihe  latter  possesses  very  much  taoce 
than  one  third :  the  continent  maintaining,  however,  in  ibis 
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useful  order  to  mm,  tlie  number  if  Its  species  U  between  a 
third  and  a  half  of  the  whole,  and  i  illy  •  third  uf  the  whole 
la  peculiar  to  lu  soil.  Among  the.r  <peeies  are  reckoned  the 
original  stock  uf  all  the  domestic  yo  iltry,  except  Uie  turkey, 
which  is  American :  the  pheasant  ,  partridge*,  peacocka, 
and  whole  flights  of  pigeons.  The  species  in  which  it  is 
mopt  deficient  are  among  the  (roust ,  quails,  and  pintados ; 
but  there  U  scarcely  a  genus  of  this  oseful  order  of  which 
Asia  is  wholly  destitute.  Of  other  Urds.  the  order  GmJIa* 
furnishes  the  ostrich,  crane,  heron,  stork,  bittern,  plover, 
spoonbill,  tbia.  fee,  many  of  which  are  highly  useful  in  tropi- 
cal climate*  as  destroyers  of  serpents  and  other  dangerous 

birds,  par- 


cllmbmg 

rot*,  parronueta,  woodpeckers,  macaws,  ate.,  the  beautiful 
plumage  of  which  odds  «o  much  to  the  splendour  of  equi- 
noctial forests ;  and  the  Svndoctylc*  (the  smaller  order  of 
bright  plumages),  of  bee-caters,  kingfisher*,  ami  hombills; 
which  last,  from  their  greater  size  and  peculiar  habit*,  have 
far  less  resemblance  to  the  other  genera  of  the  order  than 
they  have  to  each  other.  In  all  these  orders,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  Asia  U  relatively  rich, except  with  regard  to  the 
Scansores,  which,  having  little  but  their  beauty  to  recom- 
mend them,  are  the  least  useful  of  any  yet  enumerated.  In 
the  others  the  proportion  becomes  still  lower ;  and  though 
among  the  palmipede,  petrels,  albatrosses,  pelicans,  gulls, 
geese,  ducks,  swans,  fcc,  Asia  has  some  which  the  natives 
have  turned  to  account,  as  the  great  cormorant,  taught  by 
yet  the  great  home  of  this  order  of  birds 


Of 

vultures,  falcons, 
of 

the  individuals  of  a  species  are  very  numerous :  and 
In  the  four  remaining  orders,  consisting  of  all  the  tribe*  of 
graaiverous  and  inseciivemus  birds,  shrikes,  plea,  thrushes, 
crows,  swallows,  goatsuckers,  birds  of  paradise,  and  the 
various  songsters,  the  Asiatic  woods  are  very  poor;  their 
chief  tenants,  of  these  orders,  being  generally  such  as  are 
distinguished  for  beauty  of  plumage.  Kong  birds  are  very 
scarce.  ( Pa/las'*  Spit.  ZmC  iv_  v.,  vi. ;  Gmeiiu,  J„  4S-T&, 
I«;  ti„  163-193;  lii..  «0- 100,  349-251,  364,  37H,  fcc;  Pen 
aaaf*  Gen.  Bird*,  pus*. ;  Crau-furf*  Em.  3i., 
l/m  //aide.  pan.  ;  Cueier,  vi.-vlil.) 

i  in  birds,  Asia  is  less 


Of  the  Chelonia  it  has  several  line  specie*  of 
nd  others  that  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their 
s  are  very  numerous  In  Individuals,  though 
ant  in  genera,  and  probably  not  in  species;  among  these, 
two  or  three  kinds  of  alligators  are  very  destructive  in  the 
rivers  of  India.  Of  serpents,  the  most  dangerous  Is  the  In 
lion  Python  improperly  confounded  with  the  boa  constric- 
tor) ;  hut  there  are  many  others  highly  venomous,  anil  some 
which  are  extremely  beautiful  and  quite  harmless.  Frogs 
and  toads  abound  in  all  marshy  places,  and  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  they  be  of  many  different  kinds.  (Pallas'*  Spic. 
7*ol..  vii. ;  rVaufta,  ill,  58,  4tc. ;  /  f  ,,„.,„:  ,  Vum  tf  J/m- 
dii'^ta*.  pss*. ;  Du  Haldr,  pas  rim ;  Cmtrier,  ix.) 

The  seas  and  rivets  appear  to  possess  every  known  kind 
of  fish,  and  some  that  .re  peculiar  [Poll**,  vlU  viil.) :  and 
the  insect  tribe  are  numerous  throughout  the  whole  conti- 


.  w  ravages  of  some,  as  the  locust  In  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Persia,  bring  far  more  dreaded  thnn  the  attacks  of  car- 
nivorous animal*.    ( Pallas.  Ix„  x. ;  Cutter,  lx.,  xlv.,  xv.) 

IV.  Racks  or  Peoria  ahd  Laxouaoki.— Not  only  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  in  number,  bat  also  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  species,  Is  found  within  the  limits  of  Asia, 
rbe  subject,  as  Well  from  extent,  r  Uure,  and,  in  many  re 
specta,  deficiency  of  Information,  is  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
bat  we  shall,  nevertheless,  olfcr  some  observations  upon  it. 
(bunded  on  the  physical  form.  Intellectual  character,  and 
genius  of  the  language  of  the  races.  Borne  of  these  families 
or  race*  consist  of  many  millions,  while  others  embrace  but 
a  few  thousands ;  a  circumstance  which  has  naturally  arisen 
from  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  position  in  which  they 
nave  been  located  on  their  original  distribution,  and  perhaps 

I  In  the  capacity  of  the  races 


tbttoselve— -cause-  which  liavc  multiplied  some  Inlonumer 
©as.  powerful,  and  dvillxed  nations,  and  kept  others  ii 
the  condition  of  petty  and  rude  tribes.  \Vo  begin  our  clru&i 


Sean  mi  from  the  wort. 
The  first  family,  which  may  be  called  the  Caucasian, 

r  ,«;;.;  .  .         the  original  inhabitant*  of  the  in'mntaim  .ill 

regina  lying  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  from 
about  the  3HWi  to  the  42d  degree  of  N.  hit.  It  includes  the 
mountaineer*  of  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus — such  as  the 
A  banian*.  Osswles  or  Iron.  I.esghians,  and  Kistl ;  and.  In  the 
more  level  country,  or  wider  valleys  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians,  Mlngrelians,  and  Armenians. 
u  per.-.n.V.  form  tin*  family  m*>  bedesrnhe.)  as  BONgM* 


t«ul  in  mind  Awatie. 


;  thefore- 


tiie  chin  full  and  round. 


The 


complexion  is  fair. 


with  a  slignt 
in  size,  anil 


however,  the  clearness  of  the  Kuropcan  ;  the  eyes  are  gen 
erally  dark,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  rarely  of  any  other 
«'  it  than  l.lnck  or  brown,  and,  imbed,  it  may  here  In- 
ane* for  all,  observed,  that  the  great  variety  In  the  colout 
of  this  tegument,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  m  conmed  to 
Europe — block  being  nearly  universal  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  hair  on  oilier  parts  of  the  body,  with  the 
t'uuca.tian  family,  is  abundant:  the  stature  U  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  European,  and  the  form  of  the  whole  person 
is  symmetrical  and  handsome.  The  personal  beauty  uf  thi> 
i  Induced  Hlumenbach  and  some  other  eminent  nat 
to  assume  its  form  as  the  type  of  the  European,  oi 


fully  enough,  divided  the  whole  of  | 
even  gone  the  length  of  fancying  tha.  . 
family  sprung  from  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  ;  o 
hypothesis  for  which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  thai 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  historical,  philological,  or  any  othei 
evidence.   Notwithstanding  undoubted  advantages  of  phys- 
ical form,  no  nation  of  this  family  has  ever  made  any  emi- 
nent advance  In  civilization.   Many  of  them,  with  a  coun- 
try not  unlike  Switzerland,  though  with  a  better  soli  and 
climate,  are,  at  the  present  day,  not  more  advanced  in  civ 
llieation  than  the  Swiss  or  Germans,  as  described  by  <>«i 
near  2000  years  ago.   The  Armenians  alone  of  the  whole 
family  have  mode  a  considerable,  though  far  from  a  distin 
gui*hed  progress.    About  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  they  constituted  on  extensive  society,  and  even  exer 
cised  some  influence  in  the  political  events  of  Western  Asia 
they  alone  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  composing  the  Cau- 
casian family,  possess  a  national  literature  ;  but  even  theii 
invention  of  alphabetic  writing  dates  only  from  A.D.  406, 
for  previously  to  that  time  they  used  the  characters  of  tin 
Greeks  and  Persians :  always  acting  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate port,  they  nave  been  successively  subdued  by  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Russian*.  Lan 
guage.  It  should  here  be  observed,  considered  as  the  test  of 
unity  of  race,  must  be  viewed,  as  respects  its  genius  and  the 
general  character  of  its  formation,  and  not  by  the  identity 
or  dissimilarity  of  individual  words,  which,  through  the  ac 
cidents  of  conquest,  settlement,  religion,  and  commerce,  of 
ten  find  their  woy  even  into  langungea  of  very  opposite  ge 
nius.    As  happens  in  rude  and  early  stages  of  society,  in 
every  twirl  „f  the  world  without  exception,  the  number  of 


every  jmrt  i 

languages  spoken  by  the  nations  of  the  Caucasian  family  is 
very  great  The  tribes  inhabiting  the  valleys  and  mount 
a  ins  of  the  Caucasus  ate  mid  to  speak  seven  distinct  lan 
guages,  besides  many  dialects ;  a  number,  however,  whirli 
falls  far  short  of  those  spoken  within  a  similar  extent  of 
territory  in  many  ports  of  America  as  well  as  of  the  island* 
of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  only  language  of  the  Caucasian 
family,  of  which  Europeans  have  any  critical  knowledge. 
Is  the  Armenian,  of  which  we  possess  dictionaries  and  gram 
mars :  those  who  have  examined  it  consider  it  as  quite  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  from  all  other  known  tongues :  it  abound -i 

U  hasan  article  at  the  end  of  nouns  :  its  nouns  ^"adjec- 
tives have  each  ten  inflections  in  the  singular  and  as  manv 
in  the  plural,  and  the  verb  is  agreeably  varied  by  corre- 
sponding changes.  All  this,  which  applies,  however,  more 
especially  to  the  ancient  language,  implies  that  the  Arme- 
nian is  a  primitive  and  original  tongue,  which,  like  the  San 
scrit  Arabic,  Greek,  the  I.ntin  generally,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  German,  has  suffered  little  change  in  structure 
from  the  commixture  of  foreign  nations  and  their  languages. 
The  modorn  Armenian  has  been  simplified  In  its  grammati- 
cal structure  by  the  mixture  of  the  people  with  foreign  na- 
tions, especially  the  Persians  and  Turks ;  changes  similar 
to,  but  not  so  extensive  as,  the  Latin  language,  has  under 
gone  in  lu  conversion  into  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  ate., 
fee.  From  this  account  of  the  Armenian  language,  taken 
together  with  difference*  in  the  physical  form  and  mental 
qualities  of  this  people. «« l»  not  improbable  but  that,  on  n 
better  acquaintance  with  lioth.  It  may  be  fouad  a  family 
entitled  to  be  classed  separately  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus. 

The  second  Asiatic,  family  has  been  called  by  philologist* 
and  naturalists  the  .Arabian  or  Semitic,  tha  last  name  being 
given  to  It  on  the  hypothesis  thai  the  whole  is  derived  from 
the  eldest  son  of  Noah  :  It  embraces  all  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Synn,  and  Arabia  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  sea,  up  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  A  brunette  complexion: 
more  or  less  intense  black  or  dark  brown  eyes  ;  long,  lank, 
and  almost  always  black  ertnal  hair ;  bushy  large  beards, 
generally  black,  but  sometimes  of  a  reddish  tinge  ;  an  oval 
face  in  bold  and  distinct  relief,  with  a  nose  always  elevated, 
and  not  nnfrequenlly  aquiline  ;  high  forehead,  and 
nearly  of  the  European  mean— are  among  the  most 
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ucnt  characteristic*  of  this  family,  m  »t  occasionally  sec  it 
inhibited  in  aoc  of  iu  h nn I m  nui -  t  forms,  tlie  Jewish  :  we 
my  occasionally,  for  tho  differences  existing  between  ihc 
Jew*  nettled  indifferent  foreign  nation*  show  plainly  enough 
(hat  they  have  more  or  I  en  mixed  their  blood  with  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  have  established  themselves  .  for 
they  arc  fair  In  Germany,  brown  In  Poland,  and  nearly 
black  in  India.  Compared  with  the  European,  the  whole 
"nil  of  the  Arabian  hi  spare,  slender,  and  of  small  bulk  and 
••eight.  The  wrists  are  comparatively  slender,  the  hand 
mall,  and  the  fibre  throughout  soft  and  flexible.  These 
tost  characters,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  belong  more 
or  less  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  warm  climates.  In  Intel 
nd  energy,  the  Arabian  family  rtands  un- 
next  to  the  European.  The  history,  institu- 
ire  of  the  Jews ;  the  early  civilization  of  the 
Assyrians  ;  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  the  Phmnician*  ; 
and  the  conquests,  settlements,  and  literature  of  the  Arabs, 
attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  influence  of  the  He- 
brew institution*  has  pervaded  the  whole  civilized  world  ; 
while  the  language,  literature,  and  religion  of  the  Arabs 
may  be  traced  from  the  western  confines  of  Spain  and  Af- 
rica to  the  Philippine  islands  over  1.10  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  toTartary,  over  70  degrees 
of  latitude.  Among  a  race,  so  energetic,  civilization  uinde 
a  very  early  progress,  and  it  is  not  Improbable  but  that  4000 
years  ago  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Assyrian*,  and  Arabs 
had  already  domesticated  many  of  the  useful  animals,  cul- 
tivated many  valuable  plants,  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  useful  and  even  precious  metals.  Several  of  the 
lions  of  this  family  hod 


nn 


Arabians,  and  Assyrians.  Their  literature  has  always  been 
'>(  a  more  vigorous  and  masculine  character  than  that  of 
any  other  Asiatic  people,  but  still  has  never  evinced  the 
taste,  sound  judgment,  and  practical  common  sense  display 
ed  by  several  European  nations  in  various  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  latter  people.  For  the  fine  arts.  If  we  except 
architecture,  they  have  not  exhibited  a  glimmering  of  capa- 
city. There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  the  position 
of  this  family,  which  has  always  proved  a  serious  obstacle 
Id  its  advancement  la  civilization — the  unsuitnblenes*  of 
much  of  the  country  which  it  inhabits  for  any  other  than 
the  pastoral  state  of  society,  owing  to  its  heat,  drought,  and 
sterility.  Hence  the  people  are  necessarily  divided  into  two 
•'pposiu*  and  hostile  classes,  a  roving  and  predatory,  and  a 
••til.. I  and  industrious  one  ;  the  first  incapable  of  advancing 
itself,  and  sure  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  last  In 
Uie  genius  and  structure  of  the  languages  of  the  Arabian 
family,  there  Is  a  common  affinity.  They  possess  sounds 
'fetch  no  other  people  can  articulate :  while  their  neigh- 
bours have  sounds  In  their  languages,  which  they,  la  their 
turn,  cannot  Imitate.  In  grammatical  structure  they  resem- 
ble each  older,  and  the  words  of  their  language  are  readily 
Interchanged,  while  thev  rarely,  if  ever,  admit  those  of 
neighbouring  tongues.  While  the  dead  language  of  India, 
for  example,  has  found  its  way  into  the  ultra  Gangetic  lan- 
guages as  far  even  as  New  -Guinea — into  many  of  the  Mnn- 
golic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  into  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  Europe  :  it  has  made  no  Impres- 
sion whatever  on  the  languages  of  the  Arabian  stock  of  na- 
tions ;  so  that  in  the  Arable,  the  most  copious  of  them  nil, 
Sir  William  Jones  could  point  out  but  a  single  word  (one  of  ] 
the  many  synonymca  of  the  #**),  as  common  to  it  and  the 

sea  and  Persian  gulf  to  the  west. 
M  east,  and  an 


line  to  the  north,  extending  at  least  to  50°  of  latitude,  there 
are  several  races  which  have  much  resemblance,  but  which 
differ  enough  in  person,  mind,  and  language,  to  entitle  us 
w  doss  them  as  different  families.  The  first  of  these,  be- 
ginning in  a  westerly  direction,  is  the  Pminn.  With  this 
family,  the  complexion  is  fair  without  transparency  ;  there 
is  little  or  no  colour  in  the  cheek.  The  hair  is  long,  straight, 
and  almost  always  Jet  black  ;  the  beard  abundant,  bushy, 
generally  black,  but  now  and  then  with  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  features,  according  to  European  notions,  arc  regular 
and  handsome,  though  generally  minute ;  and,  beard  ex- 
cepted, rather  effeminate.  The  stature  is  tittle  short  of  the 
European  standard ;  and  the  body  gracefully,  but  not 
strongly  formed,  being  altogether  less  robust  than  that  of 
the  European.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Persia  are  much 
I  with  the  blood  of  Arabian  and  Turkish  settlers ;  and 
y,  therefore,  the  purest  sample  of  the  genuine  Per 
1  be  found  in  the  emigrants  established  In  foreign 

Ijsttln  front  in- 
Ihey  are  settled, 
the  earliest  civilized  nations  of 
I '  but  their  pi  ogress  has  not  been  In  proportion  to 
their  precocity.    It  is  probable  that  n  thousand  year*  before 
the  Christian  rra  they  hod  tamed  the  useful  animals,  cul- 

1  with  the  useful 


who 
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nls,  and  constituted  a  considerable  community.   That  they 
had  at  an  early  period  a  written  language,  and  lust  it  was 
national,  is  attested  by  the  existence  of  the  undecyphered 
and  peculiar  characters,  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  stilt 
found  at  Persepolls  and  other  places.    When  the  Arabs 
conquered  and  converted  the  Persians  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  they  found  three  spoken  language* 
viz.,  the  Parser,  Peblvi,  and  Deri,  besides  the  Zend,  or  lan- 
guage dedicated  to  religion.   The  first  of  these  has  super- 
seded the  rest,  which  are  known  only  by  name,  and  become 
the  universal  language  of  the  country.   The  modern  Per- 
sian is  of  simple  structure,  like  English.  French,  or  lialiac 
that  is.  it  possesses  few  or  no  inflections,  prorxnaUuns  gov 
crnlng  iu  cases,  and  auxiliary  verb*  iu  lime*  and  modes 
Many  of  iu  roou  can  lie  readily  traced  to  the  Sanserif 
Since  the  Arabian  conquest,  it  ho*  received  a  large  acces 
sion  of  Arabic  words  cosily  discovered  by  their  exotic  sounds 
for  there  are  many  sounds  peculiar  to  one  people  which  an 
loreign  to  the  utterance  of  the  other.   The  entire  literaiun 
of  the  Persian*  dates  since  the  Arabic  conquest,  and,  there 
fore,  the  earliest  portion  is  little  more  than  1000  year*  old 
while  the  great  bulk  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteen!) 
centuries.    It  consists  of  songs  of  considerable  merit ;  of  po 
ctleal  romances,  wild  and  extravagant ;  of  loose  chronicle* 
without  date,  founded  on  tradition  alone ;  and  of  treatise* 
on  morals,  written  to  little  purpose,  for  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sual, mendacious,  and  astute,  but  also  one  of  the  cleveresv 
people  of  Asia.   For  the  history  of  the  Pendens,  for  15tW 
years  before  the  Arabian  conquest,  we  possess,  from  them 
selves,  moiling  but  Incongruous  fable ;  and  were  it  not  foe 


by  the  Romans,  we  should  have  known  as  little  of  their 
early  history  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Mexicans 
The  intellectual  capacity  of  the  race  may  be  judged  of  by 
such  facu  as  these.  For  il500  years  they  have  certainly  nu> 
been  wholly  stationary;  but,  measured  by  the  Europe*!, 
•tandard,  they  have  mode  surprisingly  little  progress.  It  r*> 
just,  however,  to  state,  that  the  physical  geography  of  then 
country  is  not  pn»pilious  to  civilization.  Much  of  it,  Ilk  _• 
Arabia,  Is,  from  drought  and  sterility,  unfit  for  agriculture* 
and  fitted  only  for  occasional  pasture ;  and  hence,  at  alt 
times,  the  roving  and  predatory  habiu  of  a  large  portion  of* 
iu  population  ;  while  the  same  character  belonging  also,  and 
even  to  a  greater  degree,  to  the  countries  which  surround  if 
the  progress  of  industry  and  civilization  ha*  not  only  :•■■• 
obstructed  by  internal,  but  also  by  foreign  enemies.  The 
Persian  family  ha*  never  been  distinguished  for  the  bold 
spirit  of  enterprise,  or  capacity  for  social  improvement,  which 
has  characterized  the  Arabians. 

It  made  some  curly  but  temporary  conquests  In  northern 
India,  and  often  mastered  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes;  but 
It  never  made  any  settlement  in  Europe,  and  a  few  petty 
Greek  slate*  were  sufficient  to  uulilc.  it  In  its  utmost  *tn  ngih. 
Very  different  from  the  Jew*  and  Arabs,  *uch  ha*  always 
been  the  mediocrity  of  talent  among  the  Persians,  that  they 
have  no  name  which  belongs  to  history,  except  that  of 
Zoroaster. 

The  next  family  of  nations  we  shall  notice  is  the  Tut  kink 
or  Scythian.  The  extensive  country  in  which  this  family 
is  found,  or  rather  iu  parent  country,  lies  between  the  3Stb 
and  flOlh  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  a  con- 
linuaiion  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  Belur  Tngh,  a  spur  of  the 
Altai  chain,  and  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  desert  of  Cobi,  where  they  are  mixed  with 
the  Mongols.  The  family  consists  of  the  Scythians  and 
Parthians  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  true  Tnrtars  and  Turco- 
mans, with  the  eastern  and  western  Turks,  of  the  modem* 
—the  Uabecks.  Tadjuks,  and  Kirgis.  To  the  west  it  host, 
probably,  been  considerably  Intermixed  with  Greek  and 
Caucasian  Mood ;  to  the  east  and  north,  with  Mongolian  , 
and  to  the  south,  with  Persian.  The  complexion  of  this 
race  is  a  light  braneue.  The  hair  generally  black,  strong, 
and  long;  but  when  the  complexion  is  remarkable  for  it* 
fairness,  it  is  brown,  and  also  of  a  more  delicate  texture. 
The  colour  of  the  eye  is  a  light  brown,  but  the  form  some- 
what contracted.  The  skull  I*  remarkably  globular,  the 
forehead  broad,  and  the  space  between  the  brows  very  pro 
mlncnt ;  the  proportion*  of  the  fare  are  symmetrical ;  the 
upper  jaw-bone  is  singularly  short,  and  the  basis  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  also  remarkable  for  iu  shortness:  the  facial 
line  U  nearly  vertical.  The  body  is  smut,  bat  the  i 


The  Turkish  language  is  one  of  simple 

ds,  but 


shorter  than  the  European.    Abstracting  hair,  complexion, 
colour,  form  of  the  eye,  and  stature,  with  the  Intellectual 
powers  as  they  have  b,«rn 
in  fact  a  Europe; 

structure,  llko  the  Persian  or  English  ;  and  iu  sounds, 
not  iu  words,  resemble  those  of  the  former.   By  the  coo 
quest*  of  the  various  nations  who  speak  it.  It  has  been 
spread  from  Greece  to  Chinese  Tnrtary.  and  from  Persia 
to  the  55th  degree  of  latitude ;  but,  unlike  the  Arabic  or 
Persian,  the  more  cultivated  languages  of  n  more  civilized 
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'  superseded  or  much  mixed  itself  up 
i  of  the  conquered  people  ;  nor  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  conquered  people  have  the  Turks  ever  ex- 
hibited the  skill  or  tolerance  of  the  Arabs  or  Mongols. 
What  has  been  raid  of  the  character  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
families,  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Turkish.  A  great 
portion  of  it  is  mere  desert,  without  trees  and  water;  and 
the  cultivable  portions  are.  In  fact,  but  so  many  pairhes  along 
the  banks  of  nvers,  thinly  scattered  over  a  boundless  waste 
of  sand.  In  lh<  -<  patches  industry'  and  civilization  spring 
up.  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  robbers  and  freebooters, 
and  liable  at  every  moment  to  be  crushed  by  them.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ersklne,  in  his  excellent  Introduction  to 
the  "Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Baber," 
we  find  among  the  Turkish  family  "  tribes  who,  down  to 
the  present  day,  wander  over  their  extensive  regions,  as 
their  forefathers  did,  little,  if  at  all,  more  refined  than  they 
ippear  to  have  been  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Their  flocks 
•re  still  their  wealth, — their  camp  their  city ;  and  the  same 
(  \.  ri.au  :.l  ext.- of  separate  chiefs,  who  arc  not  much 
exalted  in  luxury  or  information  above  the  commonest  of 
their  subjects  around  them."  This  cause,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  will  not  account  for  the  backward  civilization 
of  the  Osmonll  Turks,  who  have  now  for  centuries  occupied 
some  of  the  finest  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  been 
during  the  same  time  in  close  communication  with  the  civi- 
i  of  the  latter. 


to  a  certain  extent,  U  not  to  be 

i  that  Alexander,  more  tlinn  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  rra,  found  the  principal  materials  for 
founding  his  Greek  kingdom  of  line  trio;  and  from  lime  Im- 
memorial Hie  horse,  ox,  camel,  und  dromedary,  ass,  hog,  and 
dog,  have  probably  been  domesticated  among  them.  The 
ass  and  hog  are  still  wild  animals  of  the  country;  and.  In 
early  times,  it  is  not  improbable  the  others  were  so  also. 

The  Turkish  or  Scythian  family  seems  to  have  Invented 
so  written  character,  and  hence,  In  early  times,  to  hnvo 
had  no  literature.  The  evidence  of  some  Baetrian  coins, 
shows,  that  when  the  more  improved  nations  among  them 
had  advanced  to  writing,  they  used  the  alphabetic  charac- 
ters of  ancient  Persia.  The  best  and  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  country  of  the  Turks  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  nnd  this  was  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Arabian  alphabet,  nnd  by  much  of 
the  language  and  literature  both  of  the  Arabs  and  Persinns. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  establishment  of  a  firm  gov- 
ernment under  Jag  ha  tat,  the  son  of  Jcnghis  Khan,  that  the 
Turkish  language—from  him  called  the  Jog  haul  Turkish — 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  polished  speech,  and  to 
be  written  ;  and  Its  most  flourishing  period  is  comprised  In 
the  short  time  from  the  death  of  Timur,  In  1405,  to  the 
death  of  Baber,  in  1530.  Its  literature  consists  chiefly  of 
popular  poetry,  in  the  form  of  odes  or  songs :  but  there  are 
also  some  prose  compositions,  religious  and  chronological ; 
of  which  last  the  most  remarkable  are  the  memoirs  of 
7  irttur  And  Bnbcr.  TtirKlsh  comptfisltloiit  desert  bod  t'V 
Mr.  Ersktne,  U  less  inflated  and  rhetorical  than  Persian  and 
Arabian  ;  and.  judging  by  his  own  translation  of  the  last  of 
the  works  above  mentioned,  we  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
aider  Turkish  I  Iterant  re  as  making  a  nearer  approach,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  simplicity  of  that  of 
Euro|ie,  than  any  other  literature  of  Asia. 

In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  what  is  commonly  considered 
Persia,  ami  now  known  by  the  name  of  Bel  ouch  istnn,  we 
have-  three  races  of  men,  distinct  in  person  and  language, 
living  in  the  same  country,  and  dwelling  together,  yet  not 
often  Intermixing  their  blood — a  circumstance  which  will 
frequently  be  found  In  what  remains  of  our  review  of  the 
i  of  Asia."  These  are  the  Belochees,  Brahoos,  and 
The  BeUdUt*  have  dark-brown  complexions, 
r,  long  visages,  elevated  features,  with  tall  and 
I  not  robust  persons.  Half  their  language  is  a  cor- 
rrwuin :  and,  although  the  nature  of  the  other  be 
ascertained,  we  have  little  doubt  of  lis  being  primitive 
and  original.  The  Rraiooi  are  described  by  Potttnger  as 
wholly  unlike  the  Belochees.  They  have,  according  to 
him.  thick  short  bones — are,  In  (act,  a  squab  instead  of  a 
toll  people.  Their  faces  arc  round,  and  their  features  flat, 
instead  of  being  raised.  Frequently  they  have  brown  hair 
and  beard,  from  which  we  should  augur  a  fairer  complexion 
than  Is  ascribed  to  them.  The  language  of  the  Brahoos  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Belochees;  It  contains  no 
Persian,  and  but  a  few  words  of  the  neighbouring  dialects 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  DdktMrt  have  blunt  features,  high 
cheek  bones,  bluff  cheeks,  and  short  persons,  being  alto- 
gether rather  an  ill  favoured  race.  What  la  remarkable  of 
them  Is.  tkat  their  language  is  that  of  a  people  to  whom 
Ihev  bear  no  tiensnnnl  resemblance,  the  Persians.  This,  it 
is  also  the  ease  with  the  Todjnks  of 
to  be 


in  the 


ants  of  Bokhara;  bi 

stature,  have  elevated  features,  and  a  ruddy 
plcxion.  None  of  these  nations  have  a  nation 
or  seem  ever  to  have  invented  an  alphabet, 
time  of  Alexander,  although  rude  bar  bur  inns,  i 
from  being  savages ;  for  they  hod  oxen,  goals, 
and  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  several  fruits. 

To  the  N.  of  the  races  now  described,  and  in  the  N.E. 
angle  of  Persia  In  Its  widest  acceptation,  we  find  another 
race,  the  Jlfgka*.  This  family  is  marked  by  a  brown  com 
plcxion,  black  hair,  sometimes  brown,  a  profusion  of  beard 
of  the  same  colour,  high  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  long 
faces,  a  robust  person,  and  a  stature  short  of  the  European. 


Their  language,  called  Pushtoo,  is  peculiar;  it  contains  few 
Sanscrit  words,  but  a  good  many  of  those  of  tiro  popular 
language  of  upper  India,  or  Hindi ;  Die  sounds  aru  rough, 
and  some  of  the  consonants  ore  such  aa  have  no  existence 
in  the  Persian.  They  have  no  alphabet,  and  use  the  Arabk 
characters ;  and  their  national  literature,  consisting  chiefly 
of  lyrics,  is  said  not  to  be  above  130  yean  old.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  these  |>eopie  were  rude  barbarians,  but  not 
savages,  for  tin  y  had  towns,  and  corn,  and  cattle,  and  were 
probably  on  a  level  with  the  Germans  and  Britons  in  the 
time  of  Cesar.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  late  limes  that 
they  have  made  any  figure  in  history.  Conquered  by  a 
Turkish  nation,  in  the  last  years  of  the  10th  century,  they 
continued,  by  their  military  enterprises  and  invasions,  to 
exercise  groat  Influence  over  the  affairs  of  Hindustan,  and 
some  even  over  the  affairs  of  Persia,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century. 
Among  the  high  mountains  and  narrow  elevated  valleys. 


which  lie  E.  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  exists  a  people, 
of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  their  names :  these  are  the 
Knffent,  or  infidels,  so  called  by  their  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bours, the  Dards, Tibet  bolioi,  Chllral,  Hazards,  and  Aiinuk*. 
These  people  are  described  as  remarkable  for  their  fairness ; 
the  posweaMon,  occasionally,  of  light  hair,  and  blue  eyas, 
and  great  personal  beuuty.  They  speak  many  languages, 
which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  Europeans.  According 
to  a  most  judicious  writer,  Mr.  Erskine,  they  constitute  "a 
series  of  nations,  who  appear  never  to  have  attained  the 
arts,  the  ease,  or  the  civilization  of  the  southern  states  ;  but 
who,  at  the  same  time,  unlike  those  Ui  the  north,  hove,  in 
general,  settled  on  some  particular  spot,  built  villages  and 
towns,  nnd  cultivated  the  soil."  Letters  seem  to  be  un- 
known to  theso  people :  they  cultivate  small  quantities  of 
wheat  and  millet,  but  their  principal  wealth  consists  in 
oxen  and  goats.  Tho  mountain  barriers  which  surround 
them  have  protected  them  from  invasion  ;  and  the  narrow 
valleys  which  comprise  their  country,  divides  them  into 
numerous  tribes,  ana  hinders  their  civilization.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  this  may  be  called  the  Hard  family. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  a  great  and  numerous 
family,  the  Hindoos,  spread  from  the  7th  to  the  35th  decree 
of  N.  I  at,  and  from  tho  08 lb  to  the  95th  of  E.  long.  Cor- 
rectly speaking,  this  is  perhaps,  nol(on<'  f»"'jly,  but  an  ng- 

other.  uftheC  European  varieties  do  among  themselves,  al 
though  wider  In  degree.  The  colour  is  commonly  black,  or  at 
least  a  deep  brown  ;  and  honce  tho  name  of  Hindoo,  applied 
to  them  by  their  fairer  Turkish  and  Persian  invaders :  for  that 
word,  tn  the  Persian  language,  Is  equivalent  to  negro  In 
ours.  The  hair  is  always  long,  coarse,  and  black ;  the  beard 
of  the  same  colour,  and  not  deficient ;  the  eye  Invariably 
black,  or  deep  brown;  the  face  oval,  and  the  feature*  well 
raised,  symmetrical,  and  handsome ;  w  far,  at  least,  as  the 
absence  of  colour  and  transparency  will  allow,  but  generally 
with  an  effeminate  cast:  with  some  defect  In  the  lower 
limbs,  the  person  is  well  formed.  The  stature  Is  generally 
short  of  the  European  ;  Uic  body  is  sp:irc,  and  deficient  In 
strength  and  capacity  of  enduring  toil,  if  compared  w  ith  the 
surrounding  families ;  but  the  want  of  force  la  In  some 
measure  compensated  by  lightness,  flexibility,  and  dexterity. 
Judging  by  the  form  of  the  skull,  modern  naturalists  have 
placed  the  Hindoos,  or.  still  more  whimsically,  "the  higher 
orders"  of  them,  in  the  same  class  with  the  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  but  nn  ingenious  philosophical  dreurn ;  and 
Orme,  who  knew  them  well,  and  who  never  suspected  the 
possibility  of  placing  them  in  the  same  category  with  men 
of  white  skins,  robust  frames,  and  high  enterprise,  justly  de 
scribes  them  as  having  been  "  from  the  earliest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity a  people  who  have  no  resemblance,  either  In  figure 
or  manners,  with  any  of  the  nations  contiguous  to  them." 
Their  general  appearance  to  a  stranger  Is  truly  and  graph! 
cally  described  by  Mr.  Ford,  chaplain  u>  the  factory  at  Sural 
In  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  ■  A  people." 
•ays  be,  ■  presented  themselves  to  mine  eyes,  clothed  in 
linen  garments,  somewhat  low  descending:  of  a  gesture  and 
garb,  as  I  may  say,  maidenly,  and  wellnlgh  effeminate ;  of 
a  countenance  shy,  and  somewhat  estranged,  yet  smiling 
out  a  glozed  and  bashful  familiarity."  Clearness!  and  sub 
tlety,  rather  than  depth  with  vigour,  characterize  the  Intel 
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»l  capacity  of  the  Hindoo.  In  practical  good  sense  they 
are  below  the  Chinese ;  in  energy,  vigour,  and  enterprise, 
below  the  Arab*.  Persians,  and  Turks ;  but  they  arc  equal- 
ly astute  with  any  of  these,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not,  in  this 
respect,  surpass  them  nil.  They  have  been  repeatedly,  and, 
for  so  numerous  a  people,  easily  conquered ;  but,  on  their 
side,  they  have  never  gone  abroad  for  conquest. 

The  Hindoo*  were  probably  among  the  earliest  civilized 
of  the  families  of  mankind.  Nearly  '^200  years  ago  the 
Greek*  found  them  composing  communities,  whose  advance 
in  the  arts  of  life  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  the 
«nme  period :  and  to  have  attained  such  a  state  must  have 
been  the  work  of  many  previous  centuries.  The  country 
rhoy  inhabit  has  a  favourable  climate  and  fruitful  Kill,  and 
nature  presented  to  the  exercise  of  their  natural  Ingenuity 
many  valuable  products  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  min 
eral  kingdoms,  such  as  the  useful  animals,  many  of  which 
are  still  found  In  a  wild  state  in  the  country,  with  several 
descriptions  of  com,  esculent  roots,  cotton,  and  silk.  All 
the  languages  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  simple  grammatical 
structure,  except  one,  the  dead  Sanscrit,  as  complex  as  the 
Greek  or  Arabic.  There  are  at  least  ten  alphabets,  which 
we  hold  to  have  been  each  separately  Invented,  but  after- 
ward more  or  less  Improved  by  borrowing  from  that  of  the 
Sanscrit,  the  most  comprehensive  of  them  all,  particularly 
in  the  adoption  of  Its  regular  and  almost  philosophical  ar- 
rangement. We  know  as  little  of  the  people  whose  lan- 
guage the  Sanscrit  was,  as  we  should  of  the  Romans,  if  we 
hail  no  writings  In  Latin  but  what  were  mythological,  dra 
I  j  that  is,  if  we  had  neither  Roman  history 
ts.  We  should,  In  that  case,  point  to 
which  approached  the  nearest  to  the 
■ride  upon  Italy  as  the  native  country 


Sleride  upon  Italy 
e  Hindoo  language  which  contains  the 
greatest  amount  of  Sanscrit  is  the  modern  Hindi ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  10th  century,  on  the  first  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion, a  language  was  spoken  at  Delhi  and  its  vicinity  as 
nearly  resembling  It  as  Saxon  does  English.  The  nation 
then,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  was  the  vernacular  language, 
probably  had  for  its  primitive  seat  the  countries  on  both 
bonks  of  the  Jumna,  about  the  SRth  degree  of  ft.  lat. ;  and 
this  Is,  indeed,  pointed  out  by  many  intelligent  Hindoos  as 
the  locality  of  the  ancient  |>eople  whose  language  and  insti- 
tutions have  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  mankind.  As  we  diverge  from  this  focus,  the  pro- 
portion of  Sanscrit  found  In  the  dialects  of  India  becomes 
less  and  less ;  and  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  South, 
not  more  of  it  Is  to  be  found,  nor  in  any  other  chape,  than 
that  in  which  we  find  Latin  In  English.  Hindoo  literature, 
notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  its  culture. 
"  exlravagant,  rhapsodical,  puerile,  and  destitute  both  of 
instruction  and  amnsement.  In  Ingenuity  and  invention  it 
can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
or  Perstnns ;  nor  In  common  sense  or  authenticity  with  that  I 
of  the  Chinese,  tame  and  mechanical  as  is  the  latter.  The  j 
authentic  records  of  the  Hindoos  ennnot  be  carried  back  by  j 
any  ingenuity  beyond  eleven  centuries ;  and  even  lhi«  much 
Is  the  work  of  European  antiquaries.  That  period,  then.  I 
carries  Hindoo  chronology  only  to  the  middle  ages  of  Euro- 
penn  history,  corresponds  with  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain, 
and  b  long  posterior  to  the  conquest  of  England  hv  the 
Saxons,  of  Prance  by  the  Pranks,  and  of  Italy  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  capacity  of  the  Hindoo  family,  then,  tried  by 
the  test  of  literature,  stands  lower  than  that  of  any  of  its 
considerable  neighbours.  We  have  already  said,  that 
though  In  colour,  form,  and  feature,  a  enmmon  character 
belongs  to  the  whole  Hindoo  family 
res.  We  shall  endeavour 
Beginning  from  the 


feature,  a  enmmon  character 
family,  there  exist  also  striking 
avour  to  point  out  a  few  of 
N.W..  we  have  the  Caikntri 


ans,  with  genuine  Hindoo  features,  brunetu  complexions, 
and  rather  stouter  and  taller  persons  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  of  Hindustan.  They  have  a  peculiar  language 
and  a  national  alphabet.  South  of  these,  and  on  the  plain, 
we  have  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
Seikf.  or  Sinjfki.  "Tho  features  of  the  whole  nation." 
says  Bumes,  the  traveller  who  has  most  recently  described 
them,  "  are  now  as  distinct  from  those  of  their  neighbour* 
as  the  Indian  and  Chinese.  With  an  extreme  regularity  of 
physiognomy,  and  elongntion  of  countenance,  they  mny  be 
rendlly  dwtlnguhhed  from  the  other  tribes."  Wc  shnll  add 
to  this,  that  they  arc  a  tall,  active,  handsome  rare ;  of  very 
dark  complexions,  but  of  features  strongly  marked  by  the 
genuine  Hindoo  character.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Hindi.   Between  the  85th  and  33d  degree  of  N.  lat,  ami 


the  red  and  87th  degree  of  E.  lone.,  exists  a  numerous  \»-n 
l»le,  now.  for  the  roost  part,  speaking  also  a  dialect  of  the 


Hindi,  which  has,  in  consequence  of  the  Moiinmmc.tnn 
conquest,  received  a  large  admixture  of  Persian,  Just  as  the 
Saxon  did  of  French,  and  almost  at  the  same  period.  They 
are  generally  taller  and  fairer  than  the  people  of  the  south, 
and  of  nil  the  Hindoo  family  may  be  considered  as  having 
ru-r'e  the  rreatext  advance  In  civ"- 


ts  written  hi  the  same  alphabet  as  that  used  in  writing  Snn 
writ.  Throughout  India  they  are  known  as  Hin4tt**m$ 
To  the  cast  of  these,  and  Inhabiting  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  country  of  the  Hindoos,  we  have  the  Bengal' 
lee  race,  distinguished  by  dark  complexions,  low  suture, 
and  feeble  and  slender  frames  beyitnd  any  other  Hindoo 
people.  The  Bengnllees  have  a  peculiar  language  of  Minnie 
structure,  without  Inflexions,  the  parts  of  speech  bring 
formed  by  the  use  of  particles  and  auxiliaries.  Sanscrit 
words  and  roots  enter  Jargely  into  its  composition,  and  it 
has  been  alleged  of  this,  and  of  most  of  the  other  vernacular 
languages  of  India,  that  Sanscrit  forms  their  groundwork, 
as  Latin  forms  that  of  Italian.  French,  and  Spanish.  This 
however,  is  unquestionably  not  true  of  all  the  langtiates  of 
the  south  of  India;  and  we  think  it  very  doubtful  it'  It  be 
so  even  of  that  of  the  Bengallee*.  This  lort  has  a  peculiar 
alphabet,  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Dewnnngari,  an 
alphabet  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  basis  most  probably  having 
been  a  rude  character  of  indigenous  Invention.  There  is  no 
Bcngnllec  literature  which  goes  farther  buck  than  the  ISUl 
century,  ami  very  little  even  of  this.  The  Bengallee*,  like 
the  other  Hindoos,  have  no  history :  and  the  first  authentic 
date  in  their  chronology  1*  the  year  1303,  when  the  country 
was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Turko-Persians,  from 
Delhi.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Bengallee  race  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  least  energetic,  physically  and  mentally,  of  the 
Hindoo  family.  Even  within  Hindustan,  they  have  never 
ventured,  as  conquerors  or  emigrants,  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  counlry  ;  while,  from  the  earliest  ages  they  seem 
to  have  been  invaded  and  subdued  by  all  their  westets 
neighbours.  In  flexibility  and  acuteneas,  however,  they 
equal  any  other  Hindoos,  and  in  our  limes  have  exhibited  a 
capacity  for  improvement  beyond  them  all. 

To  the  south  of  the  Bengal  lees,  wc  And  the  Oris  race,  et 
Orias,  taller  and  stronger  than  the  former,  but  still  with 
slight  and  delicate  figures.  This  race  Is  remarkable,  eves 
among  Hindoos,  for  a  lack  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  They 
have  a  peculiar  language,  of  simple  structure,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  both  Sanscrit  und  Bengallee  enter  largely 
nut  its  foundation  is  most  probably  native.  The  alphabet  to 
founded  on  the  principle  of  lite  Dewanagari,  and  the  litem 
ture  consists  almost  wholly  uf  translations  and  parnphram 
from  the  Sanscrit. 

To  the  tS)  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  and  of  the  Orias,  we 

have  the  populous  race  of  the  Ttlinga*.  stouter,  taller,  and 
much  more  energetic.  These  are  the  people  called  by  the 
earlier  European  settlers  Gcntoos.  Their  language  is  inhar 
moaious,  harsh,  not  very  simple  in  iU  structure,  and  is  writ 
ten  In  a  peculiar  national  alphabet;  following,  however,  ai 
all  the  Indian  alphabets  do,  the  convenient  classification  of 
the  Dewanagari.  Sanscrit  is  found  in  h,  as  French  exists  la 
EnglMi.  Greek  in  Latin,  Arabic  In  Persian,  or  Turkish  ond 
Persian  in  the  dialects  of  northern  India,  Their  national 
literature  is  considerable  in  extent,  but  that  is  all  that  raa 
1ms  safely  averted  of  it.  This  is  the  only  Hindoo  race  which 
has  exhibited  any  thing  like  a  spirit  of  foreign  enterprise 
and  that  enterprise  is  wholly  mercantile.  Their  commerce 
and  their  migrations  at  present  extend,  and  seem  from  very 
remote  periods  to  have  extended,  to  the  islands  of  the  Indi- 
an ocean,  aud  the  countries  beyond  India  and  China.  The 
spread  of  the  language  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  la- 
deed,  to  these  countries,  was  roost  probably  In  a  great  meas- 
ure their  work. 

To  the  west  of  the  Telingas  we  find  the  MaknMa  race, 
smaller  in  person  ;  indeed,  rather  of  meagre  and  diminutira 
form,  of  ungraceful  make,  and  rapacious  aspect.  The  Mah 
ratta  language  is  peculiar;  and  In  reference  to  the  admix- 
ture of  Sanscrit  found  in  It,  the  same  observations  apply  as 
to  the  Tehnga.  Among  all  the  considerable  races  of  the 
Hindoo  family,  the  Mnhratta  had  long  been  the  most  back- 
ward In  civilization,  and  were  totally  unknown  to  history 
as  a  people,  until  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  ther 
suddenly  entered  on  a  career  of  conquest,  which  threatened, 
and.  but  for  the  presence  of  an  European  power,  would  prob- 
ably have  effected,  the  subjugation  of  all  India. 

The  south  of  India,  beyond  the  Tcllngn  and  Mahratte 
races,  b  occupied  by  four  distinct  races,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, and,  in  some  respects,  in  phvsical  form  nnd  Intellec- 
tual character;  but  as  in  both  respects  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  the  differences  Willi  precision,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  their  simple  enumeration.  Of  all  of  them  It 
may  be  observe*  I.  that  thev  are  ihr  inhabitants  of  Ben«al 
excepted)  of  shorter  stature,  but  of  more  compact  form  than 
the  Hindoos  of  the  north.  Thev  are  commonly  also  of 
darker  complexion-.  Immediately  to  the  eart  of  the  Te- 
linga  U  the  Tanui  race,  occupune  the  w  hole  of  the  level 
country  Mow  and  to  the  east  of  the  treat  table-land  of  the 
peninsula  a*  far  as  tape  Comotia,  South  of  the  river 
Krishna,  nnd  occupying  the  table-land,  is  the  ATama/a  or 
Cannarese  race,  considerably  civilized,  and  wide  spread  In 
this  part  of  India.  Below  the  table  land,  and  on  the  wis*. 
we  have  two  races,  the  Malabar,  nnd  tli 
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at  present  lo  dialecu  by 
settlers  fn»m  the  north. 


•o  the  south,  peculiar  in  their  physical  organization,  in 
tellecraal  character,  and  language.  Beside*  thrv  well  as- 
certained races,  there  are  evidence*  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct races  also  in  the  peninsulas  of  Gujrnt  and  Kulch.  and 
io  the  territory  of  Slnde ;  in  all  of  which  there  seem  to  have 
been  peculiar  language*,  reduced  at 
the  admixture  of  conquerors  and 
Among  the  Hindoo  races  must  be  included  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  or  Ctngalete,  who  resemble  the  1 1  In 
doo,  and  no  other  family,  In  their  colour,  the  form  of  their 
persons,  the  character  of  their  features,  and  the  texture  of 
their  minds.  They  have  a  peculiar  language,  an  Indigenous 
alphabet,  following  the  Sanscrit  nrrangement,  and  their 
speech  contains  an  abundance  of  Sanscrit  words. 

But  besides  these  more  considerable  rare*  of  the  Hindoo 
family,  there  are  a  good  many  rude  tribe*,  differing  essen- 
tially in  language,  and  often  in  person,  from  their  more  civil- 
ised neighbours,  and  from  each  other.  If  we  reckon  these 
last  at  not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  we  shall  find  that  the 
of  nations  does  not  consist  of  less 


stead  of  being  oval,  as  in  the  Hindoo,  Persian, 
Man,  and  European  families,  is  of  a  lozenge 
from  its  great  breadth  across  the  cheeks,  ar 
ence  of  the  latter.   Complexion  a  light  brown 


merit.  If  we  carry  our  minds  back  to  a  period  of  Hindoo 
history  when  society  was  in  as  rude  a  state  as  in  America 
on  its  discovery ;  before  the  time  when  some  of  the  races, 
by  their  superior  energy,  and  more  favourable  position,  had 
destroyed  or  absorbed  those  that  were  more  feeble,  or  less 
atispie  Hiu*ly  situated,  wc  ahall  probably  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  number  of  races  and  languages  was,  in  proportion 
to  extent,  ns  great  m  India  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the 
New  World,  uniform  as  the  Hindoo  physical  form  and 
mind  is  commonly  considered  to  be. 

From  the  eastern  limits  of  the  country  of  the  Hindoos  to 
the  western  limit  of  China,  and  from  the  7th  to  the  20th  de- 
gree of  N.  latitude,  there  exists  a  great  family,  which  has  a 
,  the  different  races,  or  nations,  or 
;  It,  agree  as  much  among  themselves  as  Eu- 
,  or  Chinese.  We  shall  give  this  family  a 
'  whieb  has  been  already  applied  to  if,  viz.  the  Hindoo- 
Ckinrsr,  though  perhaps  It  would  be  better  to  apply  In  it 
that  of  one  of  its  leading  varieties.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  its  physical  form.  Head  generally  well  propor- 
tioned, but  of  remarkable  flatness  in  the  occipital  part.  Fea 
tores  never  bold,  prominent,  or  well  defined,  as  in  the  ua 
lions,  of  central  Asia.  Nose  small,  round  at  the  point,  but 
not  flattened  ;  and  the  nostrils.  Instead  of  being  parallel,  dl 
verge  greatly.  Mouth  wide,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
does  not  project;  lips  rather  thick;  eyes  small  and  black. 
Eyebrows  not  prominent,  nor  well  marked.   The  face.  In- 

>  Hindoo,  Persian,  Turkish,  Ara- 
arising 
i  and  the  proroin- 

I  of  the  latter.   Complexion  a  light  brown  ;  much  fairer 
than  the  Hindoo,  but  darker  than  the  Chinese.   It  Is  never 
black,  as  In  many  Hindoos  and  most  negroes.  The  people 
described  are  themselves  aware  that  they  are  a  fBirer  race 
than  the  Hindoos;  and,  like  the  Turks  and  Persians,  call 
the  latter  "  black  men."   The  hair  of  the  head  is  always 
black,  lank,  coarse,  and  abundant.   On  every  other  part  It 
is  scanty  ;  and  the  beard  is  throughout  thin  and  defective. 
The  average  stature  miy  be  taken  at  five  feet  three  inches ; 
so  that  they  are  shorter  than  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  but 
rather  toiler  than  the  Malayan  family.   The  lower  limbs  are 
better  formed  than  In  the  Hindoo  'family,  and  the  hands 
larger  and  lc*s  effeminate.    The  whole  person  is  robust, 
but  without  the  lightness,  flexibility,  and  grace  of  the  Bill- 
ot the  same  time  more  vigorous,  strong,  and 

i  for  the 
r  holly 
_  i ages  nat- 

among  them  are  pronounced  as  If  each  syllable 
were  a  distinct  word.  It  follows,  of  necessity,  that  trie  >  are 
extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  particles  supplying  the 
places  of  inflexions  in  all  parts  of  speech,  and  words  follow- 
ing each  other  In  the  natural  order  of  ideas.  There  are. 
besides  the  Pali,  or  character  of  the  religious  language,  six 
alphabet*  employed  by  as  many  distinct  nations,  which,  how 
ever,  on  examination,  may  be  reduced  to  three.  The  Bir- 
mesr.  Pegnons.  nnd  Aracaneso  write  In  the  same  alphabet, 
with  trifling  modifications.  The  Siamese,  f  nmhnjans,  and, 
for  the  roost  pact,  the  Lai*,  write  In  one  alphabet— thai  usu 
ally  called  the  Sinmese.  But  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Lao 
also  write  In  an  alphabet  distinct  from  these  two.  The  Bir- 
mese  and  Siamese  have  adopted  the  classification  of  the 
Sanscrit,  bat  not  so  the  peculiar  alphabet  of  Lao.  We  hold 
all  three  to  be  of  native  Invention,  and  the  Introduction  of 
the  Sanscrit  clniwirtcntion  to  be  only  recent  and  incidental. 
The  fourth  alphabet,  or  Poll,  in  which  religious  works  are 
generally  written  Is  common  to  all  the  nations  now  men 
Bimeo.  and  in  the  same  which  is  now  naed  in  Ceylon  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  which  was  once  used  In  Java  and  other 
from  India,  the  country  in  which  it  unque* 


duo  form.  It  is  at  the  same  time  more  vigorous,  strong 
hardy.  The  languages  of  this  family  of  nations  are  fo 
most  port  monosyllabic,  and  as  we  approach  China  wl 
so.    Even  the  polysyllabic  words  of  foreign  languages 


family  of  mankind  without  begetting  ei 
The  ox,  the  buffalo,  and  the  elephant  aj 
countries  throughout  ;  and  very  probably 


tionably  originated.  The  languages  of  the  Hindoo- Chinese 
countries  now  mentioned  have  not  only  a  common  charac- 
ter as  |0  isxind,  strucuire,  and  genius,  but  they  contain  also 
many  words  in  common,  the  necessary  ciB-ct  of  invasions, 
conquests,  and  settlements;  the  greater  number  of  them, 
probably,  in  rude  and  early  periods  of  society,  and  of  winch, 
with  few  exceptions,  history  has  preserved  no  record.  A 
large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  through  the  medium  of  the  Pali, 
U  also  common  to  them  all.  But  what  i-  the  Pnti  itself  T 
The  common  belief  is,  that  it  is  the  ancient  language  of 
Magadha  or  Bnhar.  It  differs  chiefly  from  Sanscrit  in  be 
ing  more  vocalic,  more  effeminate  in  its  pronunciation,  urn! 
less  complex  in  its  grammatical  structure;  and.  In  short, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  Romaic  and  Italian  differ  from 
Greek  and  Latin.  Most  probably  it  was  a  language  w  hich 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  was  the  result  of  u 
conquest  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  latter,  c flee  ted  by 
some  other  Hindoo  nation,  the  principal  scat  of  whose  gov- 
ernment was  Magadha  or  Bahar.  This  theory  would  con- 
firm the  common  nnd  rational  opinion  that  the  ri-liaion  of 
Buddha  Is  of  more  recent  orizta  than  that  of  Brahma.  The 
Pali  is  not  an  intrinsic  portion  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  lan- 
guages, but  it  is  found  to  exist  in  them,  as  Arabic  does  In 
Persian  or  Turkish.  It  in  fact  embellishes  them,  but  Is  not 
essential.  The  wind  of  this  family,  os  exhibited  in  their 
literary  efforts,  ranks  them  below  that  of  the  Hindoos.  In 
enterprise  they  rank  aim  below  the  latter.  Their  wars  and 
enterprises  have  been  wholly  confined  among  themselves; 
and  they  have  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence  over 
the  other  great  families  of  mankind;  nor  have  they  pro- 
duced a  single  great  name  known  to  history,  or  one  remember 
ed  even  by  themselves  n  century  after  his  death.  Still  their 
civilization  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  ele- 
ments to  promote  an  early  advance  unquestionably  exist  in 
their  country,  and  these  have  never  been  presented  to  any 

early  improvement, 
e  natives  of  their 
the  horse  and  dog 
so  in  early  times.  The  mil  too  is  generally  of  remark 
fertility ;  Is  well  watered ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  rice 
and  some  smaller  grains,  with  some  farinaceous  roots  and 
useful  fruits,  are  indigenous.  Inferior  to  the  Hindoos,  and 
■till  more  to  the  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Chinese,  their  so  peri 
ority  over  all  the  negro  and  American  nations  is  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  Their  progress  in  agriculture,  in  the 
common  arts  of  life,  the  character  of  their  religious  and 
civil  Institutions,  and  their  possession  of  a  written  character 
and  a  literature,  to  which  they  have  been  little  Indebted  to 
foreigners,  attest,  in  short,  an  early  and  considerable  pro 
gress  ui  society.  Birmese  temples,  with  every  appearance 
of  authenticity,  con  be  traced  back  to  the  9th  century,  cor- 
responding to  the  ages  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun-al- 
Raschid.  This  to  be  sure,  is  no  great  antiquity,  but  the 
people  who  constructed  such  buildings  were  already  far  re 
moved  from  being  savages. 

Wc  shall  now  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  races  or  varieties 
of  the  Hindoo  Chinese  family,  beginning  our  examination 
from  the  westward.  After  leaving  the  country  of  the  Hin- 
doo family — of  the  men  of  block  complexion,  fine  promin- 
ent features,  slender  person,  and  graceful  form — we  approach 
the  men  of  brown  complexion,  flat  features,  and  stroug-huilt 
but  squab  persons.  Still  the  Hindoo  form,  whether  froru 
admixture  of  races  or  original  constitutional  difference,  has 
not  wholly  disappeared  ;  and  the  half-civilized  people  of  Cos- 
say,  Cachar,  and  Assam,  with  about  a  dozen  small  tribes  in 
a  wild  and  half  savage  state,  may  be  described  ns  partaking 
of  the  physical  form  of  both  Hindoo  and  Hindoo-Chin 
All  these  speak  different  languages,  and  the  more  clvi" 
write,  mime  with  the  alphabet  of  the  Bengalees,  and 
with  that  of  the  Birmese.  Among  a  few,  language  is  poly 
syllabic  but  monosyllabic  dialects  prevail. 

To  the  south  anil  east  of  the  savage,  semi -barbarous  or 
half  civilized  tribes  and  uations  now  mentioned — extending 
to  the  south  os  far  as  the  7th  degree  of  N.  I  at.,  and  to  the  E. 
as  far  as  the  Anam  race,  wo  find  six  considerable  nations. 
In  which  the  physical  character  we  have  ascribed  to  the 
Hindoo-Chinese  family  Is  well  marked,  the  genius  of  whose 
languages  agrees,  and  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  stale  of 
social  advancement  These  are  the  Aracane*e,  Birmese, 
Peguons,  Laos  or  Shan*,  Siamese,  and  Cnrnbojan*.  Each 
of  these  has  Its  own  peculiar  language;  and  there  exists 
even  In  their  physical  form,  especially  os  to  size,  strength, 
and  feature,  differences  which,  though  not  very  obvious  to  a 
stranger,  arc  sensible  enough  lo  themselves.  Living  among 
them  in  scattered  communities,  os  for  as  European  inquiry 
has  extended,  there  exist  no  less  than  eight  tribes,  migratory 
|  or  savage,  speaking  as  many  distinct  languages. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Camboja,  to  the  western 
frontier  of  China,  exists  the  Anam  race,  comprising  the  Co 
chin-Chinese  and  Tonquinese.    These,  though  they  have 
I  the  common  characters  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  family,  differ 
1  from  the  rest  In  so  many  particulars  that  they  might  prob* 
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without  impropriety,  as  a  distinct 


family  of  Hi.'  human  race.  In  Mature  they  are  shorter  than 
their  neighbour*,  the  Laos,  Cambojans,  and  Siamese,  and 
greatly  shorter  than  the  Chinese.  Their  persons  ore  squat 
but  well  proportioned  and  active;  their  features  ore  un- 
seemly, their  cheek-bone*  very  high,  and  In  that  direction 
the  Tace  l«  very  broad.  Their  language  is  purely  monosyl- 
lable, and  in  its  terms  has  no  admixture  of  the  western  Inn 
gunge*.  It  has  oo  alphabet;  hut,  in  lieu  of  It,  uses,  with 
little  variation,  tin-  symbolic  writing  of  the  Chinese.  Besides 
(he  Anam  nation,  there  are  two  considerable  tribes  Inhabiting 
the  some  country,  the  Vhampa  anil  Mol,  speaking  their  own 
listinct  and  peculiar  idioms.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  and  among  a  people  prob- 
ably not  by  tne  ttntk  part  so  numerous  as  the  Hindoos,  we 
have  thirty  two  nations  with  distinct  languages. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  family,  comprising.  Indeed, 
a  very  lncg<?  portion  of  mankind,  the  Ckinue.  The  outline  of 
its  physical  character  may  be  described  as  follows:  Colour,  a 
sickly  white,  or  pole  yellow ;  hair  of  the  head  lank,  black, 
coarse,  and  shining ;  beard  always  black,  thin,  nnd  deficient ; 
there  is  but  little  hair  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  eye  inva- 
riably block,  or  dark  ;  eyes  and  eyebrows  oblique,  turning  up- 
wards externally ;  cheek-bones  high,  and  face  round,  neither 
square,  nor  lozenge-formed,  nor  angular  In  its  outline.  Nose 
email,  depressed  at  Its  extremity,  and  thick  at  the  root ;  lips 
thicker  than  with  Europeans,  but  moderate  compared  to 
those  of  the  negro.  The  whole  person  is  well  built  and 
symmetrical ;  there  is  not  in  It  the  lightness  and  agility  of 
the  Hindoo,  but  there  is  Mifftcienl  activity,  nnd  far  greater 
strength.  The  hands  are  small  and  soft,  like  those  of  tin- 
other  people  of  warm  climate*.  The  lower  limbs  are  par- 
ticularly well  formed,  far  excelling  In  this  respect  those  of 
all  other  Asiatic  people.  The  languages  of  this  people  are 
none  of  the  nations  com|iriRing  it 
how  to  put  two  syllables  together. 


purely  monosyllabic 
having  ever  known 
Three  hundred  nnd 


Mid  thirty  poor  monosyllables,  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  and  ending  In  n  vowel,  a  liquid,  or  a  na- 
sal, and  each  monosyllable  admitting  commonly  of  nbout 
four  Intonations,  so  as  to  make  in  all  about  1300  words, 
make  up  the  whole  of  their  meagre  colloquial  dialect*, 
which  are  no  less  than  fifteen  In  number,  corresponding 
with  the  ancient  provincial  divisions  of  the  country,  which, 
in  early  times,  composed,  probably,  at  least  as  many  distinct 
nntions.  The  Chinese  monosyllables  are  neither  affected  by 
number,  case,  nor  gender ;  by  mood,  tense,  ur  person  ;  but 
are  designated  by  prefixed  or  affixed  particles,  about  thirty 
In  number.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots  Is  scarcely 
ruder,  more  uncouth,  or  Inharmonious.  The  Chinese  famil) 
never  invented  an  alphabet.  Prom  knotted  words  they 
came  to  their  present  symbolic  character,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  or  any  other  hieroglyphics.  It 
Is  a  language  for  the  eye,  nnd  not  the  ear ;  a  character 
which  may  be  read  in  English,  or  in  Arabic,  as  well  as  in 
any  Chinese  language,  nnd  probably,  indeed,  with  more  pre- 
cision. The  Chinese  writing,  in  fart,  is  n  universal  charac 
ter,  like  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  has.  consequently,  many 
conveniences;  but  It  has  also  Its  inconveniences.'  It  has 
prevented  the  culture  of  oml  language  ;  occasioned  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  distinct  languages  In  the  same  country  ; 
and  these,  wretchedly  meagre  In  structure,  sound,  and  com- 
prehensiveness. The  Chinese  mind,  as  Indicated  by  its  lit- 
erature. Is  frigid,  mechanical,  and  unimaginative.  For  the 
One  arts,  in  which  the  (Greeks  and  Etruscans  had  made 
such  remarkable  progress  11500  years  ago,  the  Chinese  have 
never,  to  the  present  day,  exhibited  any  capacity.  They 
are  laborious,  practical,  orderly,  a  vast  assemblage.  In  fact, 
of  shopkeeper*  and  mechanics.  They  are  among  those 
families  that  mode  the  earliest  progress  In  civilization. 
Whatever  they  hnx-c  Is.  also,  Indigenous ;  for  of  all  man- 
kind they  owe  least  to  Mrnngcrs.  The  Chinese  carry  their 
history  back  to  a  period  of  near  3000  years;  nnd 
t,  Confucius,  lived  nnd  wrote  in  the  present  chnr- 
2300  years  ago;  wrote,  in  short,  his  moral  rhapsodic* 
while  Herodotus  was  writing  history,  and  in  the  same  ago 
in  which  nourished  Pericles,  Phidias,  Hippocrates,  nnd  Pla- 
to: so  that  China  was  obviously  as  inferior  to  Europe  then 
as  it  is  now.  At  that  time,  however,  China,  south  of  the 
river,  which  at  present  contains  the  greatest  and 
Industrious  portion  of  Its  population,  was  in  a  state  of 
entire  barbarism ;  and  even  the  northern  frontier  was  divi- 
ded Into  many  petty  states:  facts  that  only  contribute,  with 
many  others,  to  prove  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
before  Christ,  or  above  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  the 
Chines  built  along  their  frontier  a  wall  of  1500  miles  in 
extent,  some  80  feel  high,  and  broad  enrsigh  for  half  a  dozen 
horsemen  to  ride  abreast :  the  only  human  monument  that 
makes  "a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  map  of  the  globe." 
This  was  In  the  age  of  the  Hnnnihals  and  Bclpios,  and 
In  point  of  magnitude,  but  nothing  else,  far  exceeded  the 
i  Pomans  and  Carthaginians  of  the  same  period. 


We  may  infer  from  it  that  a  people  who  could  erect  tuck  a 
work,  and  who,  3000  years  ago,  had  a  frontier  of  1500  mile* 
to  defend,  were  already  numerous,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
industrious.  We  may  safely  Infer,  then,  that  the  Chines*. 
I  r  -  mi  their  early  progrx-s*  in  civilization,  from  their  invention 
of  printing,  their  discovery  of  silk  and  porcelain,  their  prog- 
ress in  useful  works,  such  as  domestic  architecture,  bridges, 
and  canals,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  an  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, are,  If  not  the  most  showy  and  brilliant,  at 
least  the  most  practical  and  useful,  of  the  Asiatic  races- 
One  thing  has  been  always  common  to  this  and  Ihe  Illndot 
family — an  absence  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  no  age 
have  the  Chinese  gone  abroad  In  search  of  foreign  ctmqueiU 
or  adventures ;  and  even  their  indirect  Influence  on  strsa 
gcrs  has  been  confined  to  their  own  Immediate  neighbuur 
hood,  no  doubt  a  wide  circuit  Like  all  Asiatic  people,  ton 
they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  stand  still,  after  making  certoia 
advances  in  civilization,  which,  in  their  cose,  have  un 
doubtedly  been  respectable.  They,  at  all  events  display 
none  of  that  illimitable  facility  of  expansion  which,  in  the 
history  of  our  race  has  hitherto  alone  characterized  Iht  En 
ropcan  family.  The  Europeans  of  the  19th  century  bear 
very  Utile  resemblance  to  those  of  the  15th.  except  In  t^iirii 
and  enterprise ;  but  we  perceive  that  the  Chinese  of  these 
two  distant  ages  are  in  all  respects  very  nearly  the  ssuia. 
The  European  has  advanced  at  the  apeeti  of  Ihe  race  horse, 
while  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  Chinese  is,  that  it> 
pace  has  been  that  of  the  tortoise. 

Even  in  the  apparently  homogeneous  population  of  Chi 
nn  there  is  to  be  found  considerable  diversity,  both  physic? 
and  intellectual,  probably  as  great  as  in  the  Euro|>can  fatal 
Iv  or  the  Hindoo.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are 
fifteen  languages,  belonging  to  as  many  provinces;  and.  in 
deed,  several  provinces  have  more  than  one  language.  The 
Innhitants  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  are  commonly 
more  athletic  than  those  of  the  renins  and  north;  and 
among  the  latter  ore  found  some  who  have  leas  of  the  oh 
llqulty  of  eyo  which  I*  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  and 
whose  features  altogether  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Eu 
ropenn.  There  art)  even  races  within  the  empire  that  are 
not  Chinese,  either  in  person  or  speech,  nnd  who  still  pre 
serve  their  independence,  as  the  Meaou-tse  In  the  interior, 
the  Lolo*  on  the  western  frontier,  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Hainan  and  Formosa.  These  two  islands,  indeed,  sects 
only  to  have  been  colonized  by  Ihe  Chln«se,  as  the  **nxon» 
colonized  Britain  ;  while  the  aborigines,  like  the  Welsh  nnd 
Highlanders,  have  been  confined  lo  the  mountains.  Ths 
language  of  Formosa  is.  In  fact,  polysyllabic  and  contains 
many  of  the  words  of  the  Malayan  family  of  language* ; 
and  the  Chinese  colonization  of  this  island  we  know  to  be 
onlv  of  two  centuries'  dale. 

Near  the  Chinese  we  have  another  great  family,  bearing 
It  some  resemblance,  but  still  so  distinct  in  physical  and  in 
tellecMnl  character  thai  we  ore  warranted  In  classing  il 
separately.   This  Is  the  Japamnt,  which  occupies  a  counter 
of  great  extent  in  the  fine  and  temperate  climate  from  30° 
to  45°  N..  and  comprises  a  population  inferior  only  to  the 
Chinese.  Their  colour  is  tawny  ;  stature  short,  but  robust; 
noses  flattish  ;  evclids  thick,  and,  as  il  were,  puffed;  eye*, 
ns  usual,  dark,  but  less  sunk  than  those  of  the  Chinese; 
lower  limbs  large  and  thick,  not  clean  nnd  well  made,  a* 
with  Ihe  latter.    "In  the  main."  says  Keropfer,  "they  are 
of  a  very  ugly  appearance."   The  language  of  the  Jn|>ane*e. 
Instead  of  being  monosyllabic.  Is  polysyllabic.   The  t  bi- 
nes* can  pronounce  the  aspirate  k  ;  the  Japanese  have  no 
such  sound  in  their  language.   The  Chinese  have,  as  II 
were,  a  natural  Incapacity  of  pronouncing  the  consonant*  r 
nnd  d,  which  they  always  convert  into  /.   The  Japanese 
pronounce  them  with  the' same  facility  as  Europeans.  Ths 
different  pronunciation  of  the  two  people  made  a  lively  Im 
pression  on  Kempfer.  who  describes  it  ns  follows:  "  \* 
the  pronunciation.  thn»  also  is  verv  different  in  both  lacgua 
ges,  whether  we  consider  it  in  general,  or  xiith  regard  l«< 
particular  letter* ;  and  this  difference  Is  so  remarkable  that  I 
seem*  the  very  instrument*  of  voice  ore  differently  fajg 
In  the  Japanese  from  what  they  are  in  Ihe  Chinese.  Tnc 
pronunciation  of  the  Japanese  language  In  general  i»  pure, 
articulate,  and  distinct  there  being  seldom  more  thsn  iw» 
or  three  tellers,  according  lo  our  alphabet,  combined  togrtli 
er  In  one  syllable:  that  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary.  M 
nothing  but  a  confuted  noise  of  many  consonants,  pronoun 
ced  with  n  sort  of  ringing  accent  very  disagreeable  to  the 
I  ear,"    He  adds  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  rom- 
I  menial  term*,  the  language  of  Japan  doe*  not  contain  a 
single  word  borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  Chins ;  ana 
]  hence  he  argues,  xxlth  justice,  that  the  two  nation*  ars 
wholly  of  distinct  origin.   The  Jnpnncs*.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, hnvc  adopted  the  svmbolie  writing  of  Ibe  Chinese  :  but 
Ihey  have  also  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  which  I*  syllable, 
like  that  of  the  Manchoos.  and  like  it  too,  written  from  tot 
to  boltoro.    A  Hindoo  alphabet  has  also  been  recently  d» 
covered  among  them,  confined  to  the 
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ntoal  it  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali  language.  The  Japanese, 
fnsu  the  accounts  we  posses*  of  them,  are  a  race  of  consid- 
able  physical  and  intellectual  energy ;  Inferior  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  ingenuity,  but  superior  tn  theui  in  spirit  and  courier. 
Favoured  by  a  country  enjoying  many  advantages  of  toil, 
ciimate.  extent,  insular  position,  with  rno-t  probnbly  the 
sdon,  on  the  spot,  of  many  of  the  moat  useful  plant* 
animals,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  early  prog- 
i  in  civilization.  Their  authentic  hUlorv,  according  to 
MM  680  Tears  B.C.  Thli  la  probnbly  greatly 
real  authenticity  ;  for  it  would  carry  us  brick 
i  foundation  of  Rome,  and  would  precede  by 
nearly  two  centuries  the  age  of  Confucius  and  Pericles.  In 
fact,  they  admit  that  they  are  a  people  of  more  recent  civil 
tzauon  than  the  Chinese  by  twelve  centuries,  Thev  have 
had,  however,  a  loug  time  for  improvement,  and  for  the  lost 
three  cenlnrtea  may  be  considered  as  having  been  abnolute- 
hr  stationary ;  If,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  their  self-exclusion 
fmm  nrangers  witliin  that  period,  they  may  not  rather  be 
considered  to  be  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  than  bc- 
fbre  it.  White  Chinese  civilization  has  been  repeatedly  In- 
terrupted by  the  invasions  of  the  shepherds  of  the  North,  no 
strangers  have  ever  successfully  invaded  Japan ;  and  the 
at  conquest,  made  by  the  Mogul  emperors  of 
;  centuries  ago,  the  elements,  nnd 
i,  and  punished  by  the 


|  moat  widely  In  form  of  person,  stature,  strength,  language, 
and  mental  capacity,  a|>pears  to  us  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  In  attempting  a  dltjereni 

I  one,  though  the  materials  before  the  public  for  such  a  pur 
pose  be  exceedingly  imperfect :  and  the  subject  ibaelf,  from 

I  its  extent  and  variety,  as  well  as  the  rude  and  wandering 

I  character  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  races  concerned.  1* 
naturally  of  much  complexity.   We  shall  divide  the  race* 
Into  those  which  inhabit  the  valleys  or  southern  slop,*  of 
the  Himalaya  chain :  those  which  dwell  between  the  latin 
the  Chinese  and  Corean  families,  and  the  Altai  mountain* 
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an  ingenious,  culture  of  rice,  barley,  and 
i  of  silk,  cotton,  pottery,  and 
lacquered  ware;  letters,  literature,  authentic  records,  the 
on  of  printing,  and  political  institutions ;  prove  the  Japanese 
to  be  capable  of  a  respectable  civilization  according  to  the 
Asiatic  standard  ;  but  they  prove  also  that,  notwithstanding 
their  more  favourable  position,  both  as  to  climate  and  polit- 
ical security,  their  natural  genius  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Chinese.  That  they  are  a  peculiar  and  original  family,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  quo-lion.  This  is  their  own  opinion ; 
and  Kempfer  observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  they 
"fancy  themselves  highly  affronted  by  the  endeavours  of 
some  who  busy  themselves  to  draw  the  original  of  their  na- 
tion from  the  Chinese  or  others  of  their  neighbours." 

We  have  described  the  individuals  of  the  Japanese  family 
as  if  there  existed  among  them  no  differences,  physical  or 
intellectual ;  but  if  we  knew  more  of  them,  probably  many 
considerable  variations  would  be  found  in  both  respects. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nipon,  the  principal  Island,  are  distin- 
guished by  "  big  heads,  flat  noses,  and  musculoua,  fleshy 
complexion*,"  as  Kempfer  expresses  IL  Those  of  Hnlkokf 
are  short  m  stature,  ot  slender  muke,  bnt  wctl -shaped  and 
handsome.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Loochoo  islands  are  de- 
scribed by  our  navigators  as  being  neither  Chinese  nor  Ja- 
panese, but  partaking  of  both :  they  arc  most  probably  nei- 
ther, nor  yet  a  mixture  of  both,  as  they  fancv,  but  an  origi- 
nal and  distinct  race.  Tbelr  stature  does  not  exceed  5  feet 
8  inches,  so  that  they  are  a  very  diminutive  race.  Their 

syllabic 


panese  empire 
principal i ties.  In  which 


language  Is  peculiar,  partaking  equally  of  the 
and  polysyllabic  character.  In  fact,  the  Jap 
Is  an  aggregate  of 

a  little  acquaintance  would  probably  discover 
tity.  In  language,  too,  probably  much  difference  would  be 
found  to  exist :  although,  in  all  likelihood,  not  to  so  great  an 
exu-nt  as  in  China ;  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  more  per- 
fect oral  language,  a  common  alphabet,  tind,  in  general,  the 
absence  of  the  artificial  medium  of  communication  which  is 
universal  anion jr  the  people  of  the  latter  country. 

To  the  S.E  of  China  we  have  another  family,  the  dre- 
ss, occupying  a  peninsula  equal  to  Britain  in  extent.  The 
Corean*  are  described  as  superior  in  strength  nnd  stature  to 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  they  are  evidently  a  race 
very  inferior  in  mental  energy  and  capacity  to  either.  Their 
,  or,  moat  probably,  languages,  are  peculiar. 


It  would  appear  also,  that  they 
abetic  character,  although  occasionally 


lastly,  those  which  dwell  I 
erally  and  the  Northern  ocean. 

The  first  race,  proceeding  In  the  above  order,  and  beait 
from  the  i:  .  is  the  Bootcu.  or  Inhabitants  of  Bootun.    "  It  l 
not  possible  to  conceive,"  says  Turner,  who  was  perfeeilt 
well  acquainted  with  both, "  a  greater  dissimilarity  between 
the  most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  feeble-bodied  and  meek-spirited  natives  ni 
Bengal,  and  their  active  and  Herculean  neighbour*,  the 
mountaineers  of  Bootnn."    They  have  Invariably  black 
hair ;  the  eye  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  fbee — 
small,  black,  with  long,  pointed  corners,  as  though  stretched 
and  extended  by  artificial  means ;  their  eyelashes  are  so  thin 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  eyebrow  is  but  slightly 
shaded.    Below  the  eyes  Is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face, 
which  Is  rather  flat  and  narrow  from  the  cheek-bones  to  the 
The  skin,  about  as  fair  as  that  of  a  southern  Euro 
is  remarkable  for  Its  smoothness ;  and  the  beard  dot- 
not  present  Itself  until  a  very'  advanced  age,  and  then  is 
scanty.  The  Bonicas  arc  a  stout,  active  race,  and  their 
stature  occasionally  rises  to  6  feet.   Mr.  Turner,  indeed,  tie 
scribes  them  "  as  models  of  athletic  strength.''   The  Bootoa.- 
are  a  long-settled,  agricultural  people,  and  have  made  con 
sidernhle  progress  in  the  aria;  have  a  peculiar  language ;  m< 
alphabet  which  follows  the  Hindoo  arrangement;  and  in 
civilization,  allowance  being  made  for  their  remote,  insula 
ted.  nnd  mountainous  country,  may  be  considered  on  a  pai 

and  China. 

Westward  of  the  Booteas  is  the  country  of  the  Nepal 
which,  independent  of  Hindoo  colonists  and  settlers  from 
the  8.,  who  are  sometimes  of  pure  Mood,  but  have 
mixed  It  with  that  of  the  natives,  contains  eight  nboi 
races,  viz.,  the  Gorklias,  Magnrs,  Curungs,  Jariyas,  Newars, 
Murmks,  Kirauts,  and  l.npcha*.  This,  from  the  predomi 
nant  race,  may  be  called  the  Oarkka  family.  These  are  a 
short,  robust  people,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  of  features 
less  Mongolian  than  those  of  the  Bootcns.  Their  language.- 
are,  for  the  most  part,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  poly 
syllabic,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  a  knowletlge 
of  letters.  There  is,  among  one  of  the  races  at  least,  the 
rudiments  of  a  native  alphabet;  but  the  Dewanogari,  adapt- 
ed by  additions  and  omissions  to  their  native  pronunciation, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  greater  number.  Their  state  ol 
civilization  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Booteas;  bin 
they  have,  recently  at  least,  exhibited  a  greater  spirit  of"  en 


terprisc. 
To  the 


J  a(«an*-sc. 
al  alphabet 

having  recourse  also  to  the  symbolic  writing  of  China.  In 
the  useful  arts  they  have  made  considerable  progress;  but 
the  standard  of  their  civitication  is  much  below  that  of  the 
Chinese  and  Jupane-se.  Their  authentic  history  goes  back 
to  100  yearn  B.C.,  or  corresponds  with  the  classic  era  of 
Rome. 

The  inhabitants  of  two  thirds  of  the  superficies  of  Asia,  ! 
from  the  seat*  of  the  families  already  specified  to  the  Frozen 
'ocean,  remain  to  be  described.   These  have  a  common  re-  1 
semblance  in  some  important  features;  but  It  is  only  such  a 
iw-emblance,  colour  alone  excepted,  as  exists  hi  all  the  fam- 
ilies already  mentioned  rmin^they  astt-rn  shore  of  the  Allan 

have  described  the  whole,  including  in  It  the  nntlons  to  the 
E.  of  the  Hindoos,  which  we  have  lust  clawed,  as  one  of 
the  Ave  permanent  varieties  of  the  human  race,  under  the 
the  Munrmiam.  A  classification  of  this  deserip 
a  single  bead 


the  N.  of  Bootan  and  Nepal,  and  on  the  terrace  of  tin 
grand  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  or 
13,000  ft  above  the  sea,  in  a  cold  and  dry  climate,  and  an 
ungenial  soil,  are  found  the  Tlbetlnn  family ;  which,  as  for 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  extends  over  26  degrees  of  longitude, 
or  from  the  74th  tn  Uie  100th.  The  Tibelians  have  what  u- 
commonly  called  the  Tartar  countenance— a  face  angular 
and  broad  across  the  cheek-bones,  and  email  block  eye*, 
with  very  little  beard.  Instead  of  being  tall,  like  the  Boo 
teas,  they  are  short,  squat,  broad-shouldered ,  but  slow  ami 
sluggish  In  mind  as  well  as  body.  They  are  mild  In  dispo 
aitlon,  and  have  never  exhibited  the  mental  energy  or  enter 
prise  of  their  neighbours  either  to  the  N.  or  8.  The  hots, 
and  ass,  two  species  of  the  ox,  the  goal,  and  sheep,  are  do 
rnestienh  d  among  Lhi  m.  AM  0jm  H  are  probably  native*  ..i 
the  country,  nnd  the  two  first  are  said  still  to  exist  in  tin 
wild  state.  Their  language  Is  guttural,  nasal,  and  harsh,  and 
in  a  great  measure  polysyllabic.  They  possess  a  peculiar  al 
phabct,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  tho  Hln 
doos  In  their  neighbourhood,  but  does  not  follow  its  arrange- 
ment. For  religious  purposes  they  have  another  alphabet, 
much  resembling  the  Pali,  nnd  which  they  no  doubt  received 
along  with  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Fo.  which  they  hnve 
been  the  medium  of  communicating  to  many  of  the  tribes  ot 
Tartary,  including  the  two  which  have  conquered  China 


They  hnve  long  |>osse**cd  the  art  of  printing  with 
We  wooden  blocks,  which  they  use,  however,  only  for  tht 
i  works. 
•  more  Important 
itlng  generally  the  vast  plateau  and  extensive  ascents 
tween  the  Himalaya  and  Altai  ranges,  as  far  as  the  1 
dcg.  of  long.,  and  then  between  the  former  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amur  or  Amour.  This  is  the  Mongolian  fam 
Uy,  and  may  be  described  as  being  generally  comprised  be 
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iween  the  10th  *.nd  50th  .1.  „•*<••«  of  laL,  and  ranging  over 
K)0  ai  long.,  or  from  the  80th  lo  Ihe  140lh  deg.  E_  although, 
in  some  situation*,  needing  the.se  limit-  N-  and  8.  by  •  few 
decree*.  We  shall  first  live  the  general  description  of  the 
whole  family.  Forehead  low  and  slanting ;  head  altugcth- 
i  r  of  a  square  form.  The  check  bones  stand  out  widely  on 
either  side ;  Ihe  glatelta  and  nasi,  which  are  flat  and 
very  Mnall.  are  placed  nearly  in  Ihe  *ame  plane  with  the 
malar  bones;  there  are  scarcely  any  superciliary  ridges;  en- 
trance of  the  nose  narrow ;  the  malar  fasm  forms  hot  a 
flight  excavation  ;  the  ulvular  edge  of  the  jaws  b  obtusely 
arched  in  front;  chin  rather  prominent;  body  short  of  the 
European  stature,  broad,  square,  and  robust;  extremities 
short,  but  slender ;  shoulder*  high ;  neck  thick  and  strong. 
Hair  always  black,  and  the  eye  invariably  black  or  dark 
brown.  Hair  of  the  bead  long  and  lank ;  and  there  is  a 
paucity  of  beard,  as  well  as  hair  over  ihe  rest  of  the  body. 

There  are  two  great  division*  of  this  family-  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, under  the  nnme  of  Eastern  and  Western  Tartars. 
The  first  comprise  rhiefiy  the  Manehoo*,  sometime*  called 
also  Manshnra  and  Manjur*.  These  are  the  present  lord* 
of  China,  of  which  their  parent  country  constitutes  but  a  de- 
pendency, though  a  favoured  one.  Those  that  are  seen  in 
China  are  noi  always  easily  distinguished  from  the  Chinese. 
They  are  described  as  shorter  and  squatter  than  the  Chinese, 
and  having  a  more  angular  countenance  and  harsher  fea- 
tures. It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  a  perfect  simi- 
larity of  dress  and  costume  is  apt  to  mislead  the  observer, 
and  that  most  of  the  first  conquerors  marrying  Chinese 
women,  the  nominal  Manchoo*  of  China  are  in  reality,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  mixed  race.  Inhabiting  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate and  a  better  soil  than  the  Mongols  or  western  Tartars, 
ihe  Manchoo*  are  a  more  rivi li zed  people  than  the  latter. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  habitations,  and  some  agricul- 
ture, though  flocks  and  herd*  constitute  their  chief  wealth. 
The  great  river  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  and  its  many  branch- 
es, which  abound  in  fish,  passing  through  their  territory, 
many  exist  as  fishermen.  The  Manchoo  language  is  quite 
national  and  peculiar;  It  is  polysyllabic  full,  and  sonorous. 
It  ha*  the  sort  of  copiousness  which  characterizes  the  San- 
scrit and  Arabic,  and  which,  in  n  perfect  language,  ought 
rather  to  be  called  redundancy.  The  number  of  words  for 
the  horse,  ox,  and  dog,  according  to  age,  sex,  size,  colour, 
and  oilier  qualities,  is,  for  example,  overwhelming.  The 
present  alphabet  of  the  Manchoos  is  syllabic  written  in 
column*  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  like  the 
Chinese,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  that  character,  from 
left  to  right.  It  is  snid  lo  have  been  Invented  only  during 
1'ie  present  dynasty,  tho  Manchoos  having  previously  used 
>  i"  same  character  as  the  Mongols.  The  Manchoo*,  though 
:  ley  have  acted  a  considerable,  have  by  no  mean*  acted  an 
i«  i.ially  distinguished,  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world 
•vith  their  neighbour*  Ihe  Mongol*.  In  the  llih  century. 
However,  they  established  the  great  empire  known  in  the 
middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Katay  or  Cathay,  by  uniting  to 
ihelr  own  country  the  northern  half  of  China.  This,  after 
la-ting  117  years,  wa*  subverted  by  the  arm*  of  Jenghls 
Khan ;  but  in  the  year  1004.  and  •!  an  Interval  of  more  lhan 
four  centuries,  the  Mnnchoo*  again  posse <*ed  themselves  of 
China,  and  have  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  governed 
that  empiTe,  and  probably  with  a  skill  and  wisdom  never 
eqnalled  by  Its  native  masters. 

We  come  noxv  to  the  true  Mongols — to  the  race  "  whose 
rapid  conquest*,"  a*  Gibbon  expresses  It,  "  may  be  compared 
with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature,  .which  have  agi- 
tated and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe."  They  extend 
westward  from  the  longitude  of  Pekln.  or  about  1 16°,  to  the 
<ea  of  Aral,  a  sweep  of  at  least  3000  miles,  and  with  the 
same  physical  form,  the  same  language,  and  no  great  va- 
riety of  manner*,  embrace  the  communities  or  tribes  knoxvu 
lo  us  under  the  various  denominations  of  Mongols,  or  Mo- 
ghuls,  Knlka*.  Eluths,  Ogurs,  K  ok  on  oni,  Kami,  and  Kal- 
muck*. It  I*  peculiarly  to  this  famllv  that  the  description* 
given  by  Eunqiean  writers  of  "  the  Tartar*"  I*  applicable. 
They  nre,  in  fart,  the  same  men  as  the  companions  of  Attila, 
Jenghls  Khan,  and  forth*  most  part  of  those  of  Timur.  who, 
though  priding  himself  on  being  a  Turk,  was  in  reality  a 
Mongol,  whose  family  had  been  long  settled  In  a  Turkish 
country,  and  whose  mvriads  were  a  mixture  of  both  race*. 
Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Jnmnndes,  describes  the  person 
of  Attila  and  says  that  It  exhibited  "the  genuine  deformity 
of  a  modern  Calmuek."  An  ecclesiastic,  quoted  by  Mat- 
thew Paris,  gives.  In  1243,  a  picture  of  the  Mongols  who  were 
the  Instruments  of  the  conquest*  of  Jenghl*  and  hi*  sons, 
which  Is  evidently  drawn  by  an  eye-witness.  "The  Tar- 
tar*," says  he,  '*  haie  firm  and  rohu*t  bodies,  lean  and  pallid 
countenances,  high  and  broad  shoulders,  short  and  distorted 
noses,  pointed  and  prominent  chins,  a  low  and  deep  upper 
Jaw.  long  teeth  distant  from  each  other,  eyelids  stretched 
out  from  the  temple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and  unsteady, 
an  expression  oblique  and  stern,  extremities  bony  and  ner- 
vous, large  and  muscular  thighs,  but  short  leg*,  with  a  slat 


equal  to  our  own,  the  deficiency  in  the  Ic 
pt  limb*  being  made  up  in  the  rest  of  the  b 
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Catholic  missionaries,  who  in  the  reign  of  the  • 
peror  Kang  hi  repeatedly  travelled  over  I" 
Mongols,  and  nctually  surveyed  a  portion  of  It,  i 
description.  The  Mongols,  by  their  statement,  arc  a  stout, 
squal,  swarthy,  and  111  favoured  people,  with  the  common 
Tartar  countenance  expressed  in  its  boldest  lineament*. 
The  language  of  the  Mongols  is  polysyllabic,  and  differ* 
wholly  from  thnt  of  the  Manchoo*.  What  is  remarkable, 
and  almost  peculiar  lo  this  people,  is,  that  tin-  whole  r»c 
speak  the  same  language,  from  the  longitude  of  Pekin  almost 
to  the  Caspian,  and  in  some  situations  even  into  the  heart 
of  Siberia,  and  westward  within  the  confine*  of  Europe. 
This  arise*,  no  doubt,  from  their  being  physically  the  same 
race,  from  their  ever-wandering  and  unfixed  habit*,  the  fre- 
quent mixture  arising  from  these  habits,  the  practice  of  a 
universal  hospitality,  and  their  having  been  repeatedly  uni- 
ted under  the  same  government,  though  never  very  perma- 
nently. Something  similar  to  this  may  be  found  among  the 
island*  of  the  Indian  ocean,  the  language*  of  which  have  a 
vast  number  of  words  In  common,  a  pacific  sea  constituting 
In  this  case  a  common  medium  of  Intercourse  and  coromu 
nication,  like  the  steppe*  and  desert*  of  the  Mongol*,  the 
prei  and  the  canoe.  In  fact,  taking  the  place  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  nnd  the  camel.  The  country  of  Ihe  Mongols  !■  cold, 
elevated,  and  dry,  few  pons  of  it  being  fit  for  culture,  and  a 
great  portion  of  It  consisting  of  deserts,  or  "  seas  of  sands,** 
n*  the  Chinese  express  li.  In  which  there  is  neither  herb  nor 
xvater.  It  abounds,  however,  in  game  and  wild  animals. 
For  the  chace  there  is  the  tiger,  leopard,  deer,  anteluix-a, 
hares,  and  many  species  of  the  gallinaceous  family.  The 
camel.  a«,  and  even  ihe  horse,  are  still  found  in  it,  in  their 
wild  state ;  and  no  doubt  the  ox  and  sheep  were  so  aKo  be- 
fore they  were  appropriated.  Such  a  country  necessarily 
made  the  Mongols  early  a  nation  of  shepherds  nnd  hunters, 
and  chained  them  down  as  It  were  to  that  condition. 

The  Mongols,  with  the  . 
live  exclusively  on  anlm 

dwellings,  or  tents,  are  for  the  most  part  of  animal  tegument 
or  fibre.  When  urged  to  agricultural  employment,  their  an- 
swer is,  "  Herbs  were  made  for  the  beasts  of  ihe  field,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field  for  man."    (A are,  p.  178.) 

Their  whole  employment  consists  In  the  tending  of  cattle, 
war,  and  the  chace.  Their  knowledge  of  letter*  Is  of  the 
humblest  order,  nnd  applicable  only  to  the  purpose*  of  su- 
perstition In  the  hand*  of  their  priest*.  One  tribe,  the  tgurt 
or  Ogurs.  Invented  a  meagre  alphabet  of  14  letter*,  which. 
Improved  and  extended  from  that  of  Tibet,  is  still  in  ir*e. 
Of  their  own  history'  Bod  hnpurtnnt  migration*,  which  elv- 
I  Hired  nations  have  recorded  for  more  thnn  2000  years,  they 
know  a*  little  as  rats  or  marmot*  do  of  their*.  Jenghi*  Khan 
wn*  wholly  Illiterate,  and  Timur  and  Babcr  had  a  knowl- 
edge only  of  Turkish  and  Persian  letters.  The  Immense 
country  of  the  Mongol*  may  be  described  a*  a  vast  nursery 
of  soldiers,  consisting  of  man v  camp*,  equipped,  provisioned, 
and  ready  to  march  nt  a  moment'*  notice,  without  Inconve- 
nience or  expense.  The  people  hnve  strength  and  hardi- 
hood of  body,  and  vigour  nnd  Intelligence  of  mind,  to  nx  aij 
themselves  of  these  advantages  ■  and  whenever  a  lender  of 
genius  capable  of  uniting  the  tribes  In  a  common  adventure 
has  sprung  up  among  them,  they  hnve  proved  a  pert  and 
nuisance  to  ail  the  civilized  race*  of  mankind  within  their 
reach.  Such  a  union  made  it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  to 
build  their  great  wall  more  lhan  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era ;  occasioned  about  the  same  period  the  de- 
I  stritctlon  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baciria  ;  caused  the  set- 
f  tlement  of  the  Huns  within  the  confines  of  Europe,  with 
ihelr  acts  of  destruction  and  rapine  In  the  finest  part*  of  It, 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries ;  and  Ihe  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
Persia.  India,  and  China  achieved  by  Jenghl*  Khan,  Timur, 
and  Ihelr  descendant*  In  the  13lh.  14th.  and  15th  centuries. 
The  Mongolian  family  Is  at  this  day  very  nearly  xvhat  It  < 
9000  years  ago,  and  In  all  intermediate  times.  Are  ir 
kind  likely,  then,  to  he  ngnln  harassed  by  any  of  their  great 
military  expeditions  1  Such  an  event  Is  very  unlikely  with 
any  nation,  the  Chinese  excepted;  and  as  far  as  the  Europe- 
an family  Is  concerned,  the  Invention  of  gunpowder  and  fire 
arms,  wilh  other  lmprm-emenr**ince  the  13th  century,  have 
made  It  all  but  impossible.  Asiatic-.  Indeed,  though  some- 
time* obtaining  temporary  advantage*,  have  never  been  a 
match  for  the  European*,  even  when  the  latter  were  com 
paratively  weak  and  semi  barbarous.  Attila  was  defeated 
in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by  an  Inferior  army  of  the  barbari- 
ans of  northern  Europe ;  and  the  whole  of  his  adventures 
were,  after  nil,  hut  so  many  predatory  Inroads  on  a  large 
scale.  Jenghis  Khan,  hi*  successor,  effected  only  the  con 
quest  of  the  weakest  and  rudest  nations  of  Europe,  the  Rus 
slnns,  Poles,  and  Hungarian*,  and  even  Ihelr  stihjug 
was  temporary.  Timur  did  still  less,  and  the  Batf.1 
was  mifficlent  to  stop  the  pmtre**  of  a  conqueror  wn..  had 
marched  In  triumph  over  5000  mile*  of  Asiatic 
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The  Fraaks  defeated  the  Arabs  in  the  height  of  their  pride 
and  power.  A  handful  of  Norman*  dispossessed  them  of 
■dir.  and  the  mountaineers  of  Biscay,  after  a  lone 
final  i)  expelled  them  from  Spain  ;  to  that  within  the  mem- 
ory <f  history  no  Asiatic  people  haa  formed  anything  better 
i  a  temporary  establishment  In  Europe.  Civilised  Eu 
have  km  conquered  by  barbarians  of  their  own 
bat  not.  since  the  hbbirie  ngc.  by  Orientalist*.  The 
of  modem  philologists,  however,  make  as  ae- 
with  the  siaylnr  and  .pparcntly  unaccountable 
the  anguages  V  »  11'  the  Manrhoos,  and  Mori 
got*  oAu  of  the  Turkish,  rVmian,  and  European  families, 
toe  tail,  many  words  m  common ;  not  so  much  chanced  by 
"  r  praounciatkm  of  each  people  as  not  to  be  clear 
I ;  while  the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the 
'  do  not  contain  any  such  common  words.  It 
t  to  as  that  this  may  be  most  rationally  accounted  for 
•aVtuc  supposition  of  an  Invasion  and  settlement  of  Trans 
axiaaa.  Persia,  and  Europe  by  the  Mongols,  in  time*  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history,  liefore  the  Invention  of  letters, 
when  there  were  neither  Greek*  nor  Romans  to  tell  the  sto- 
ry. How  the  Mongolian  langxnupsa  came  to  possess  ninny 
word*  m  common  with  the  Hindoo,  seems  obvious  enough. 
All  the  Mnapiliini  nations  at  lhi«  day  receive  their  religion, 
and  the  language  in  which  that  religion  I*  explained,  from 
the  Tibetians;  and  the  Tibrtlan*.  it  I*  admitted,  have  re 
eeivcd  both  from  India.  Hnt  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
tempi  the  Mongolian  nations  to  the  Invasion,  conquest,  and 
set* lenient  of  a  country  so  nole  and  remote  as  Europe  in  the 
tunes  we  are  supposing  1  The  answer  is,  the  same  cause 
which  produres  constant  international  wars  among  them 
selves  down  to  the  present  moment— the  restless  military 
i  «ofendrrcd  by  their  position — the  constitutional  ani 
cewrogc  of  ■  race  energetic  and  enterprising— the 
to  And  new  pastures  for  horses,  herds,  and  docks, 
well  watered  and  Clhcn)  Uilnly  peopled  country 
could  well  supply  ;  and  the  victories  of  one 
J  the  conquered  to  abandon  their  own  lands  and 
establishment*.  This  was.  In  fact,  the  cause 
which  drove  the  Huns  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  upen  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Boctria.  and  eventually  brought  that  peo- 
ple to  Europe  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  after  Christ,  pro- 
;  even  their  permanent  settlement  on  Its  eastern  con- 
The  conquests  of  Attila,  and  of  Jcnghtm  it  may  be 
itlar  objects  in  view,  but  took  a  dim-rent  dl- 
fectknn.  and  ended  differently,  owing  to  the  resistance  in 
their  times  of  comparatively  numerous,  wealthy,  and  civil- 
bred  people.  Timor,  with  the  strength  w  hich  Europe  had 
already  attained,  at  the  close  of  the  I4."h  century,  only 


to  invade  It.   Both  be  and  Jenghia  invaded  and 
i  all  the  other  countries  of  the  West  in  the  language* 
of  which  Indian  word*  are  to  be  found  ;  but,  like  the  remote 
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oar  theory  alludes,  they  never  touched 
nor  formed  any  permanent  establish- 
In  which  the  Semitic  class  of  languages 

•  of  the  Mongolian  fsmilv  Is  sufficiently 
of  such  men  as  Attila.  Jenghls, 
Timor.  Babcr.  and  Kublay  Khan  ;  as  well  as  in  the  conquest, 
the  retention  for  more  than  900  years,  and  the  skilful  gov- 
ernment during  nearly  the  <amr  lime,  of/  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  U  ts  singular.  Indeed,  that  the  most  useful.  If  not 
t  public  work  In  that  country,  the  grand  canal  of 
i  in  length,  was  the  work  of  the  flrst  Mongol  emper- 
or, who  was  the  undisputed  lord  of  I  be  whole.  Kublny 
Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghi*.  though  horn  a  shepherd,  add 
ad  in  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  his  own  race  the  learn 
I  and  skill  of  the  conquered  people. 

i  the  Altai  range  and  river  Amur  to  the  8.  and  the 
to  the  N.,  there  exist  tribes  almost  as  numer- 
al y  equal  extent  of  the  American  continent,  and 
in  physical  form.    Many  of  them  are  ob- 
and  others,  not  so  fnMllsjirl,  w  ill. 
found  to  be  such  on  a  better  nrqunint- 
The  whole  are  so  numerous,  obscure,  and  unimpor- 
:  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  classify  them 
lly. 

There  are  found  near  to,  and  on  the  bank*  of  the  Amur 
or  Hnghallen.  four  nations,  called  riolooi.  Kerirhlng.  Dnguri. 
and  Natkivall  of  which  have  language*  wholly  diilerent 
from  their  immediate  neighbours  the  Manchnos,  w  hile  they 
differ  also  among  themselves.  They  are  rude,  dull,  and 
wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  letters ;  live  on  Ash  ;  and 
with  then:  w  |  find  the  dog,  from  necessity,  first  substituted 
for  the  horse  and  tte  ox. 

i  of  Jenghls  Khnn.  led  a  colony  of 
oontinf  to  15.001)  families,  and  his 
descendants  trigs  ed  there  for  300  years,  or  until  the  Russian 
so  that  the  Mongols,  although  ori- 
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now  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

r  pure  or  mixed  Up  with  the  BO- 
The  Tung—i  are  said  to  be  al- 


lied to  the  Manchoos.  They  ate  of  middling  stature,  with 
features  more  distinct  and  more  In  relief  thai,  he  Kalmucks 
or  Mongols  ;  well  made,  active,  and  courageous.  The  Bu- 
riat*.  it  is  pretended,  also,  are  of  the  Mongolian  rare  j  but  it 
is  evident  trom  their  physical  form  that  this  rtinnot  be  the 
case,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  Mongolian  words  in 
their  language.  According  to  Pallas,  an  eyew  linens,  they  are 
short  in  stature;  and  mi  effeminate  that  six  of  them  hardly 
equal,  In  point  of  strength,  a  single  Russian.  These  cannot 
|  be  of  the  *ame  stock  with  the  powerful  and  intrepid  people 
that,  centime*  ago.  conquered  these  same  Russians.  The 
H'agaul  constitutes  a  small  family,  dwelling  between  the 
Ouraltan  mountains  and  the  Obi,  of  stature  below-  ihe  Euro- 
pean, with  blnck  hair,  scanty  beard,  nnd  Tartarian  face. 
The  Oitiak*  arc  n  family  small  and  feeble,  w-ith  hair  of  a 
light  colour  and  reddish  tinge.  They  can  count  no  farther 
than  10,  and  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish.  The  bamoyfdi 
extend  along  the  Frozen  ocean  from  the  40th  to  the  115th 
deg.  of  E.  long.  The  stature  of  this  very  distinct  family  Is 
commonly  from  4  feet  to  5  feet,  and  consequently  at  least  a 
foot  short  of  the  European  standard.  Head  disproportion- 
ately large :  face  flat ;  mouth  large :  ears  also  hug. .  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  face  projecting.  The  Ttktukuhit, 
Yakapinrs,  nnd  Koriaks  occupy  the  extreme  eastern  angle 
of  Asia  fronting  America,  and  are  a  comae-featured,  short 
people  ;  without,  however.  Ihe  flat  nose*,  or  peculiarly  small 
eyes  of  the  Kamtschatcadnlcs.  They  resemble  the  Esqui- 
maux nf  Amertcn;  nnd  speaking  Hire*  distinct  languages, 
are  probably  as  many  distinct  races.  The  KtmtttkatcadaUt 
are  a  very  short  race,  wlib  broad  shoulders,  a  large  head 
and  a  flat  elongated  countenance,  thin  lips,  small  eyes,  and 
very  little  hair.  The  .llemliam.  or  inhabitants  of  ihe  A  leu 
linn  islands,  are  a  different  race  from  these.  They  ore 
swarthy,  short,  but  stout  and  well-proportioned.  The  peo- 
ple occupying  ihe  great  Island  of  Haghalien  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur,  and  the  whole  chain  of  the  Kurile  islands,  from 
the  cape  of  Kamtschaika,  to  Jess  in  Japan,  arc  a  distinct 
rare  from  any  of  those  abnvementioned. 

The  stoutest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  people  of  this  part 
nf  Asia,  or  those  found  to  the  H.,  dwell  m  moveable  tents, 
like  the  Mongols ;  have  horses  and  oxen  ;  and  are  not 
wanting  in  stature,  strength,  and  the  military  virtues.  On 
the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  bleak  and  Inhospitable 
regions  towards  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea  nil  ex- 
change the  horse,  ox.  and  sheep  for  the  rein  deer  and  dog; 
live  in  cabins  or  caverns  instead  of  moveable  tents;  arc 
small,  weak,  and  pusillanimous :  "a  race."  as  Gibbon  ex 
presses  it,  "of  deformed  and  dlmunitivc  savages,  who  trem 
ble  st  the  sound  of  arms."  Among  all  the  native  races  tt 
the  N.  of  the  Altai  mountain*,  letters  are  wholly  unknown, 
agriculture  is  scarcely  practised ;  for  war  on  a  large  scale 
the  people  have  neither  disposition,  capacity,  nor  means; 
and.  to  obtain  food  and  clothing,  nearly  their  whole  time  la 
consumed  in  ftshingsnnd  the  chase. 

V.  Amoisrr  or  Population. — Political  Divisions. — 
There  are  no  means  whatever  bv  which  to  form  anything 
like  a  correel  estimate  either  of  the  extent  or  population  of 
the  greater  number  of  Asiatic  states.  The  estimate*  of  the 
population  of  China  only  vary  from  about  150  to  about  368 
millions:  and  the  differences  in  the  estimates  of  the  |*>pu 
latlon  of  other  countries,  though  much  let*  In  absolute 
amount,  are  quite  as  great  in  degree.  There  are  also  great 
discrepancies  In  the  estimate*  that  have  been  formed  of  the 
area  of  the  different  states,  originating  partly  in  the  wnnt  of 
correct  measurements,  and  partly  in  the  fluctuating  and  ill 
defined  nature  of  their  boundaries.  The  estimate  (intcrttd 
oh  the  following  page)  Is  not,  therefore,  put  forth  as  If  II 
were  exempted  from  error  but  we  are  Inclined  to  tiilnk  that 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  nearly  accurate  than  most  of 
those  bv  which  it  has  been  preceded. 

VI.  Paooxass  or  Discovebt.— The  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Arta  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  Ita 
western  countries,  and  with  Greece,  the  cradle  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization.  Judea  and  Phanlcla  are  Ihe  quarters  from 
which  Ihe  earliest  in  formation  comes.  The  Jews  scarcely 
recognised  distinctly  any  object  more  easterly  than  the  Eu- 
phrates, emphatically  termed  by  thetn  "the  river;"  beyond 
w  hich,  at  a  vague  and  uncertain  distance,  they  placid  "  the 
ends  of  ihe  earth."  Tyre  traded  with  several  d  ies  on  Its 
banks,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  pushed  her  Intercourse 
farther;  though  Dr.  Vincent  reasonably  conjectures,  thai 
the  chest*  of  rich  apparel,  carefully  Isnind  with  cords, 
brought  by  thi*  channel,  were  from  countries  much  more 
remote.  A  great  traffic  is  mentioned  w  ith  Dednn.  a  city  of 
Arabia,  which,  from  ita  many  isles,  nnd  Its  merchandise  of 
precious  cloths,  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ormuz, 
nnd  have  drawn  these  commodities  from  India.  "They  were 
transported,  by  large  caravans,  across  Arabia  to  Edem  or 
Idumeo,  which  was  greatly  enriched  by  this  traffic.  Fmm 
the  •oath  of  Arabia,  flhebn,  or  Snbea.  sent  caravans  laden 
with  gold  and  Incense,  both  probably  obtained  from  Ihe  op- 
posite coasts  of  Africa. 
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Population  of  the  different  Asiatic  State* 


...Sq  M.l«.<E»«l.>. 


Chinese  Empire  and  i 
Russian  Empire 
Empire  of  Annm 
Rinnan  Empire 
Warn 

Malay  Peninsula 
Camay  .  . 
Bclooehistan  . 


ft, 
e.  K 
d 


of  Bokhara 
of  Kokan 
ofl 


Turkish 
Arabia 
Hindostnn, 

Ganges  .... 
Independent  States: 

a.  Lahore  (Punjab)  .  . 

*.  Pinde  .... 

e.  Nepal  • 

</  Bootan  .... 
t.  8* India's  dominions  . 
Stab-*  under  British  protection : 
Dominions  of  the  Nizam.  Berar,  Oude, 
the  " 


sore,  Trnvanrore, 


Jl.  Bengal  Presidency, 
acan,  and  the  ceded 

B.  Madras  Presidency 

C,  Bomhnv  Pre**" 


7.144.UU0 
5,846.000 

1W4.000 
HO,  000 
58,000 
7.000 


263.940 

mm 


200.000 
200.000 
727,000 


MMM 

447.000 
1.000.000 


3.000.000 
5,000.000 
2,000.000 
ZW0.000 
600.000 
70.000 
1.000.000 
5.000.000 


2.000.000 
1.000,000 

SOU  IMNI 

1  200  0UO 


1,322,000 


9,000.000 
12.500,000 
10,000.000 

150.660.000 


114.500 
52,600 
53.600 
64.000 


6H.100 
7.430 


P.000.000 
1,000.000 
2.500.000 
1.500.000 
4.000.00(1 


41,100.000 


69.9H0.000 
14.K95.000 
0,940.000 
745.000 


17.Ni.V000 
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ISLANDS 

Empire  of  Japan 
Ceylon  .  . 
Borneo .  . 
Stimntra 
Java  . 


266.500 
24.7(10 


1.110,000 


Total 


75,ooo 
129.100 
101,400 

7H.400 


IKiO.OUl 


25,000.000 
1.000,000 

4.000,000 

7.000.000 


54.:CO.i*Kl 


1.2H0.0O0 
4.127.000 


The  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  In  thetienrty  cotemporary 
sjre  Of  Homer,  waa  far  more  limited.  He  seems  to  have 
nad  no  distinct  knowledge  of  any  country  east  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Colchos.  on  the  Euxlnc,  being  supposed  to  contain  the 
Chariot  of  the  sun,  must  have  been  viewed  as  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  earth :  the  voyage  thither  by  Jason,  in  the 
ahip  Argo.  was  regarded  as  an  almost  supcrhnman  achieve- 
ment. The  nnroe  Asln  wns  then  spiled  only  to  a  part  of 
the  const  of  Carta,  whence  It  was  extended  to  the  peninsula, 
and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent ;  after  which  the 
other  was  named  the  Lesser  Asia.* 

The  triumphant  contest  of  Greece  with  Persia  excited  deep 
Uitcreat.  and  generated  plans  of  conquest,  which  rendered 
ever)-  information  respecting  that  empire  acceptable.  The 
most  valuable  contributor  was  Herodotus,  who.  during  a 
residence  at  Babylon,  collected  tnnteriats  for  a  description 
of  the  satrapies  Into  which  it  was  divided.  To  the  north  it 
extended  over  a  part  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  enabling 
the  writer  to  delineate  tolcrablv  the  extent  and  boundaries 
of  the  Caspian.  Mnrgiana  and  Bartrla  probably  reached  to 
the  Oxus,  beyond  which  wandered  the  Scythian  tribe  na 
med  Massageue.    India  , 


the 


but 


being  described  as  containing  no  great  river  except  the  In- 
dus, and  bounded  by  an  Immense  desert.  It  evidently  coo- 


only  the  western  provinces,  while  the  tMMMll  und 
southern  countries  were  entirely  unknown.  Herodotus 
rives  a  somewhat  rude  description  of  the  inhabitants,  Mig- 
:<■-!,, I  probably  by  the  bordering  mountaineer  tribes.  The 
'act  of  its  affording  a  revenue  four  times  thnt  of  Egypt, 
•how-  clearly  that  It  was  already  opulent  and  Improved. 
>arnt»  is  said  to  have  employed  Srylax,  the  Caryandrian. 
■o  descend  the  Indus,  sail  along  the  southern  roist.  nnd 
come  up  the  Red  sea  ;  a  x°oyage  accomplished  In  two  years.f 
The  next  great  source  of  Informndnn  to  the  Greeks  was 
die  expedition  of  Alexander.    It  did  not.  Indeed,  extend 


•  Trm.  Ounncrapliy  af  Hrnnn.  in  Millt-Brva.    Minnow  in  I  lnhn.1 
Mstorrry.    Lth-  (  rrl,.t...  bank  I ..  th.  t- 
t  Hero***,  lib.  ili.,  If.   Rttuttll'i  Gcafnpby  of  ITrrodofus,  ssc.  1 1,  It. 


much  beyond  the  already  known  limit*  of  the  1 
ptre;  but  the  countries,  before  known  only  by  vague  rejiort 
were  then  carefully  examined  and  described.  L otter  his 
direction  two  engineers.  Diognetus  and  Baelon.  made  sur 
vey>  of  each  mnrrh.  which  were  published  by  the  laiter. 
but  are  unfortunately  lost.  To  the  north,  Alexander  push- 
ed beyond  the  Jaxartes.  but  without  being  able  to  bring  tin 
iler  subjection  the  rude  tribes  who  tenanted  thoae  regions. 
On  the  side  of  In. In.  he  learned  the  existence  of  the  Gan- 
ges .n,(l  tli>  fine  countries  on  its  bar.ks,  to  which  he  engerly 
sought  to  penetrate  :  but  the  tnnllny  of  hi*  troops  compelled 
him  to  stop  at  the  Hypnosis.  The  Greeks  had  then  an  op- 
pnrturflty  of  observing  some  of  the  peculiarities!  of  the  Indian 
people:  their  division  into  castes;  their  fantasiical  rclieiou* 
austerities;  and  the  merit  attached  to  suicide.  Alexander 
descended  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  sent  thence  a  fleet 
under  Nenrchus,  who  traced  the  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  he  ascended,  nnd  joined  his  master  at 
Babylon.  This  voyage,  now  to  eaay.  was  then  considered 
a  moat  perilous  achievement,  and  the  party  arrived  in  n 
state  of  distress  and  exhaustion.  Alexander  himself,  in  re 
turning  through  the  maritime  provinces,  became  nware  of 
their  extremely  desolate  character,  through  which,  indeed, 
his  army  was  In  danger  of  perishing. 

Un  the  partition  of  Alexander  *  empire,  Soloucua  obtained 
Syria,  with  as  much  of  the  countries  to  the  eastward  ns  hka 
nrms  could  hold  In  subjection.  He  Is  said  to  have  attempt- 
ed the  conquest  of  India ;  but  there  la  no  distinct  account 
how  far  he  penetrated ;  probably  it  was  not  beyond  Alex 
ander's  limit.  He  sent,  however,  an  embassy,  under  Mega* 
thenea,  to  Pallbothra  (Pntallputra)  on  the  Ganges,  cn|iitajj 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  ever  formed  in  India  ; 
and  through  this  channel  a  good  deal  of  additional  informav 
tlon  wns  obtained.  He  also  employed  his  admiral.  Patro 
ein*,  in  an  attempt  to  circumnavigate  Asia ;  and  rumour 
even  represent*  him  as  having  accomplished  this  vast  clr 
cult,  and  entered  from  the  northern  ocean  Into  the  Caspian  j 
but  the  manifestly  fabulous  character  of  this  re 
It  Impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  he  really  | 
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of 
and 
aieal  prin- 
ciples of  llipparchu*.  the  first  systematic  delineation  of  the 
«•"«*-  It  la,  however,  a*  to  Ann,  extremely  Imperfect. 
The  Ganges  is  made  to  fall  Into  the  eastern  ocean,  repre- 
sented as  bounding  tlie  habitable  earth.  The  cape  of  the 
Coline'  L'omonnj  is  made  at  once  the  most  southerly  and 
most  easterly  point  of  Asia.  About  ten  degrees  north  of 
the  Ganges,  and  a  very  little  cast,  is  placed.  In  the  same 
ocean,  the  city  of  Tinny,  often  alluded  to  as  the  extremity 
ja  that  side  of  the  habitable  world ;  this  appears  the  first 
reiy  imperfect  rumour,  which  reached  the  western  nations 
*  tlie  Chinese  empire.    Not  far  from  Thins,  the  roast 

i  both  Europe 


that  the  Caspian  was  considered  to  be  a  gulf  connected 
srtth  it  by  a  narrow  strait  This  was  a  retrograde  step  even 
from  Herodotus,  who  had  described  it  justly  as  an  Inland 
•ea.  Asia,  thus  wanting  Tibet,  China,  the  greater  part  of 
r,  and  all  Siberia,  possessed  little  above  a  third  part 
dimensions.* 

Romans  did  not,  by  their  conquests,  obtain  any  ac- 
10  the  knowledge  of  Asia.  Before  they  reached 
that  country  had  been  occupied  by  the  Parthlans,  a 
brave  northern  people,  the  ullctn|«»  to  subdue  whom  were 
not  only  fruitless,  but  most  disastrous.  But  the  boundless 
lilh  accumulated  In  the  imperial  capital,  from  the  spoils 
s,  brought  all  sorts  of  commodities,  how- 
I  the  place  of  their  production,  and  however  high 
its  markets.  The  Strua  vetu  (silk),  then 
for  some  time  quite  the  rage,  and 
was  readily  paid  for  at  its  weight  in  gold.  The  fragrant 
maiabaihrum  (betel,  or  tea),  and  the  ornamented  vessels, 
named  murrhina  (probably  porcelain),  brought  also  vast 
prices.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  were 
thus  impelled,  not  only  toemtsu-k  large  capitals,  but  to  brave 
hardship  and  danger  in  reaching  the  rrinote  extremities  of 
the  continent,  where  these  commodities  were  produced. 

Of  the  maritime  route,  Arrian,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria, 
ii cim  n  a  detailed  and  correct  account,  Mi|i|x»s>-d  to  !•<• 
written  in  the  first  century.    He  describes  it  as  extending 
Arabia,  and  ladin.  as  far  as  Nelisuram  (Nel- 
of  Malabar.   The  Greek 
,  but  found  in 


This  trade  was  earned  on  by  ships  that  steered  directly 
acitM  the  Indian  ocean  from  the  straits  of  Babel-Mandcb, 
by  the  route  first  discovered  by  Hippalus.  Of  the  more 
easterly  coasts,  Arrian  gives  only  hearsay  accounts,  becom- 
ing gradually  fainter  and  more  fabulous.   But  he  distinctly 
Indicate*  HunHpataru  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  exquisitely  fine  cottons  there  fabricated.    Even  beyond 
this  l>mit.  he  mentions  Chryse.  or  the  golden  isle  i  Sumatra 
or  Borneo).   Thins;  is  noticed,  but  in  a  manner  still  more 
I  than  by  Eratosthenes.    But  he  gives  a  curious  ee- 
of  the  collection  of  the  leaves  of  malabatbrum  by  a 
n  of  whose  visage  shows  them  to  be  Tartars 
I  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  picked, 
rosins,  Vincent  and  mo*t  other  writers, 
this  to  be  the  betel.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  hne  late- 
ly endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  last,  being  only  used  for 
wrapping  the  areca  nut.  must  for  that  purpose  be  used  fresh, 
and  would  be  octroyed  by  the  above  processes;  that  It  c sn- 
oot consequently  be,  and  is  not.  on  object  of  trnde,  though 
the  areca  is;  and  that  the  maiabaihrum  alluded  to  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  tea.  The  ancient  Recounts,  how- 
ever, give  no  distinct  intimation  how  the  article  was  used, 
n<>r  any  rrtum »n  to  think,  supposing  it  to  be  ten,  that  it  was 
by  drinking  the  Infusion,  but  rather,  in  some  forui,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  scent,  t 

About  a  century  after.  Ptolemy  published  his  elaborate 
of  geography,  which  shows  a  very  remarkable  ex 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  Asia.    Ho  delineates. 


i  to 

detailed  route  of  his  predcces<>r  Marinus, 
by  Alexander,  a  mariner,  who,  from  his 
i  probably  a  Greek.  His  statement  that  it  reached 
'  aiiles  8.E..  and  then  about  as  much  X.E.,  could  only 
st  with  a  troy  are  from  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  to 
China.  Sada.  the  point  where  be  turned  north,  must  be  at 
or  near  Singapore.  Thence  he  described  a  coasting  voyage 
t/  .ISflO  mile*,  when  be  crossed  "the  sea"  (evidently  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Siam),  and  reached  what  he 
term*  the  golden  Chersonese,  a  name  very  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  rich  mines  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Borneo. 


he  hod  twenty  days'  coasting  Mil  (a 
China  and  Tonquin) ;  finally,  a  course,  partly  south,  but 
more  east,  led  to  Cattigara.  which  must  thus  have  been  on 
the  southern  coast  of  China,  and  from  its  name  probably 
Canton.   Ptolemy,  however,  though  he  professedly  made 
this  the  basis  of  hi*  delineation,  evidently  adopted,  and  un 
skilfully  combined  with  it.  information  from  other  quarter*. 
In  his  labia's,  the  golden  Chersonese,  from  its  vast  extension 
southward,  and  containing  the  names  Malayo  colon  and 
Coast  of  the  Pirates,  very  clearly  designates  Malacca  con 
joined  probably  with  Sumatra,  which  is  not  separately  men 
tioned.   The  extreme  point  of  Cattigara,  too.  Is  placed  on  a 
stretching,  not  east,  as  Alexander  had  described,  but 
with  a  view  probably  to  harmonise  with  the 
according  to  which  I 


The  same  geographer  describes  a  caravan  route,  formed 
through  Asia  by  the  merchants  of  Byzantium.  Proceeding 
due  east,  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  they  made  some 
circuits  in  order  to  include  Uyrcania  ( .Vlrnbad).  Aria  (He- 
rat ,1.  and  Marrinna  (Khorassan)  :  they  then  reached  Bactra 
(Balkh),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  main  centre  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  continent.  The  route,  which  hod  hither- 
to been  through  immense  and  level  plnins,  led  then  over 
those  lofty  mountain  ranges  that  lie  to  the  north  of  India. 
After  a  laborious  ascent,  they  reached  a  station  called  the 
Stone  Tower,  where  the  merchants,  destined  for  the  remo- 
test extremities  of  Asia,  united  for  mutual  aid  and  defence: 
thence,  by  a  route  of  seven  months,  checkered  by  many 
perils  and  vicissitudes,  brought  them  to  Sent,  the  capital  of 
Serica.  That  this  country  is  China  is  now  so  genernlir  ad 
milieu,  that  we  need  scarcely  notice  the  theories  which  as- 
sign to  it  a  leas  distant  position,  especially  that  of  Gusselin. 
who,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  localities,  would  make  It 
Serinagur,  In  the  north  of  India.  The  produce  of  silk,  the 
character  of  the  people,  industrious,  mild,  poeitie,  timid, 
and  -Immune  the  intercourse  of  foreigners,  all  combine  to 
exclude  any  other  supposition.  It  is  remarkable  that  nor- 
thern China,  reached  by  this  route,  is  called  Serica.  while 
Its  southern  coast  is  named  that  of  tlie  Sine?.  It  Is,  in  tact, 
uncertain,  whether  the  tw-o  were  then  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  at  all  events,  the  names  were  probably  those  used 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  i 
the  same  with  Tsinn  or  Sinn, 
pie  of  the  Oriental  archipelago. 


e  names  mere  pcooaniy  uiose  ijpcu 
Jons,  as,  at  present,  the  term  China, 
Sinn,  is  received  by  us  from  the  peo- 
ilpelago.   Ptolemy's  knowledge  did 


not  reach  to  the  Eastern  ocean  ;  and,  unlike  Eratoaihe 
be  did  not  assume  its  existence,  but  bounded  Asia  on  thai 
side,  as  well  as  on  the  north,  by  a  vast  expanse  of  "  unknown 
land."* 

This  communication,  opened  by  Rome  during  her  highest 
prosperity,  was  gradually  lost  amid  the  distractions  and 
weakness  of  the  empire,  and  when  nil  the  intermediate 
countries  were  occupied  by  the  hostile  Saracen  power. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna, 
about  the  eighth  century,  show  only  the  most  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  countries  beyond  Bsctriana,  including 
them  under  the  vague  term  of  India  Serica. 

A  new  people  now  arose,  who,  impelled  by  ambition  and 
religious  zeal,  explored  and  civilized  a  great  portion  of  the 
world.  The  Arabs,  under  the  impulse  given  by  Mohammed, 
rushed  from  their  deserts,  and  conquered  an  empire  more 
extensive  thon  that  of  Rome.  They  penetrated  even  Into 
Scythia,  which  had  remained  impervious  both  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Greeks,  and  established  nourishing  kingdoms  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  During  the  enlight- 
ened am  of  the  caliphs,  particular  attention  was  paid  togs 
ograpaical  knowledge.  A  number  of  leading  positions  were 
determined  by  astronomical  observation,  a  process  to  which 
the  Greeks  had  been  almost  strangers :  India  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  ere  long  became  subject  to  Mohammed- 
an princes.  China  was  never  even  approached  by  conquest 
hut  commerce  conveyed  some  pretty  accurate  ideas  respect 
lag  that  country;  Indeed,  in  the  ninth  century,  two  Arab 
Waliab  and  Abusaid.  visited  it  and 
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with  modern  observation.  They  mention  itt  great  fertility 
and  populousness  ;  the  production  and  general  use  of  rice, 
silk,  tea,  and  porcelain ;  the  rigid  watchfulness  of  the  po- 
lice ;  the  general  ditTurioii  of  reading,  and  the  preference  of 
written  over  spoken  language.  It  is  remarkable)  that  Abul- 
feda  and  Edrisi,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers, appear  ignorant  of  this  work,  and  their  nccounl  Is 
meagre  and  defective.  On  the  north,  some  imperfect  notices 
were  received  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  This  region 
excited  intense  Interest  from  Its  being  supposed  to  contain 
the  castle  of  two  enormous  giants.  Gog  and  Maroc.  the 
search  after  which  impelled  the  caliphs  to  expeditions  of 
discovery.    After  several  fruitless  efforts,  one 
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td,  with  *trirt  order*  not  to  return  without  having  discovered 
thin  ca>tle.  Under  thia  impulse  they  marched  toward*  the 
Altai,  and  returned  with  a  truly  formidable  description  of 
the  fortress,  as  surrounded  by  walls  of  iron,  and  with  a  gate 
ftfty  cubits  high.  This  report  was  implicitly  received,  and 
the  castle  appears  conspicuous  in  all  the  maps  of  the  middle 


Europe,  mean  lime,  was  buried  in  the  deepest  Ignorance 
as  to  all  that  related  to  the  Eastern  world.  Attention,  how- 
aver,  was  at  last  powerfully  attracted  to  it  by  the  crusades. 
Home  direct  accounts  were  received,  and  lights  were  sought 
in  Ptolemy  and  other  ancients  :  the  result  was  a  very  coo- 
fused  mass  of  notions,  which  are  curiously  exhibited  by  8a- 
nudo.  In  the  map  prefixed  to  his  narrative  of  these  expedt- 
lion*,  entitled,  Outa  Dei  per  Frances.  The  world  »  there 
represented  as  a  great  circular  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stand*  Jerusalem.  Sera  is  borrowed  from  Ptolemy  ;  but  In- 
dia is  placed  partly  beyond  it,  and,  under  the  titles  of  Major. 
Minor,  and  Interior,  is  scattered  through,  different  and  dls 
tan l  parts  of  Aria.  The  Indus,  in  the  text,  is  made  the 
boundary  of  that  continent.  To  the  north,  Albania  and 
Georgia  stretch  almost  to  the  sea  of  darkness,  and  In  the 
same  quarter  appears  the  castle  of  Gog  ami  Magog. 

Attention  was  about  the  same  lime  forcibly  drawn  to  an- 
other Asiatic  region.  The  Mongol  chief  Jenghis,  and  his  de- 
scendant*, established  an  empire  of  immense  extent,  com 
pri«ing  on  one  side  China,  and  on  the  other  Russia,  which 
was  long  held  under  Tartar  sway.  Thence  they  marched 
through  Poland  into  Hungary  and  Silesia.  The  duke  of  that 
country,  having  ventured  to  encounter  them,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Circumstances  deterred  them  from  proceeding 
farther  ;  but  their  numbers,  ferocity,  and  conquest*,  struck 
Europe  with  terror.  In  hopes  of  averting  fulure  invasion, 
it  was  determined  to  send  embassies  from  the  pope,  as  the 
chief  of  Christendom  ;  and  two  monks,  Carpini  and  Rubru- 
quis,  were  successively  employed.  They  travelled  by  loug 
>*irueys,  of  many  months,  over  the  vast  plains  of  Tartary 
to  Karrakarum.  a  rude  capital,  situated  far  east  in  that  re- 
gion. They  were  tolerably  well  received,  as  Oriental  courts 
are  fond  of  the  attention  and  homage  which  missions  imply  ; 
but  tl>e  threatened  Invasion  was  prevented  by  quite  different 
causes.  Being  probably  the  first  who  had  penetrated  into 
thnso  remote  regions,  they  eommunlcated  new  ideas  respect- 
ing their  vast  extent,  and  the  countries  situated  both  at  their 
eastern  and  northern  extremities. t 

About  the  same  time  that  this  intercourse  with  the  East 
was  opened,  and  partly  In  consequence  of  it.  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  commerce  revived  among  the  maritime  cities 
of  Italy.  Venice  and  Genoa  had  established  factories  and 
carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  Levant,  but  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  sea.  From  litis  last  quarter,  two  Vene- 
tian nobles  of  great  enterprise,  of  the  name  of  Polo,  under 
took  to  visit  the  court  of  a  Tartar  prince,  descended  from 
Jenghis,  with  a  view  to  dispose  of  some  valuable  commodi- 
ties. Various  vicissitudes  led  them  on  to  Bokhara;  and 
they  were  there  Induced  to  accompany  a  inbwson  to  Cam 
balu,  the  court  of  Kublay,  named  the  Great  Kbnn.  who  in- 
herited the  moat  valuable  of  Jenghis' s  conquests  In  China  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Having  relumed  to  Venice, 
they  again  set  out  for  the  East,  taking  with  them  Marco, 
one  of  their  sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  In- 
teresting account  of  his  and  their  travels.  On  their  outward 
Journey,  they  passed  through  Batkh,  Kaxhgnr.  Khotun, Tan- 
gut,  and  other  countries  In  thai  great  table-land  of  middle 
Asia,  which  we  name  little  Bucharia,  and  respecting  which 
we  have  tittle  better  information  man  Marco  communicated. 
Cathay,  as  northern  China  was  then  called,  with  Cambalu, 
Hal.  the  modern  Pckin,  completely  dazzled  the  trav 
The  wails  forming  a  square,  each  side  of  which 
i  lofty 


i  of  the  impe 

,  nearly  on  die 
r,  far  surpassed  any  magnificence  of  which  Europe  could 
boast.  Being  well  received,  and  even  officially  em- 
ployed. Marco  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  western 
provinces,  visiting  part  of  Tibet,  and  obtaining  Information 
respecting  Mien  (Aval.  This  was  followed  by  a  more  in- 
teresting journey  Into  Mangl,  or  southern  China,  which  not 
long  before  had  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  but  happened 
then,  as  now.  to  be  subject  to  a  power  resident  In  the  north. 
He  describes  it  Justly  as  more  fruitful  and  populous  than 
the  region  drat  visited.  Its  capital,  Uulnaat.  or  the  Celestial 
City,  is  painted  quite  In  magic  colours ;  lis  edifices,  canals, 
ornamented  bridges,  spacious  lake,  and  the  palaces  which 
embellished  its  sliores.  He  Indulges  here  In  some  exagger- 
ation ;  yet  Hangtcboofoo  (as  the  place  I*  now  named,  though 
It  ha*  long  ceased  to  be  a  seat  of  empire),  is  described  as 
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nearly  a*  large  i 
v  irons. 

Marco  heard  also  of  Xipangu.  or  Japan,  as  a  rich  insular 
empire,  which  the  Great  Khun  had  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
subdue.  Returning  by  sea  the  travellers  touched  at  Tsjunips 
and  Sumatra.  They  spent  some  lime  successively  in  Cey- 
lon, Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  and  Marco  gives  a  not  on 
faithful  account  of  Indian  manner*  and  superstitions.  Then 
sailing  up  the  Permian  gulf,  they  proceeded  from  Oriuua  to 
Trebisond,  whence  they  relumed  to  Venice,  24  years  after 
their  departure.  No  travellers  ever  perhaps)  carried  hmor. 
so  great  a  mass  of  Important  information ;  but  the  narrative, 
being  tinctured  Willi  the  marvellous,  and  resting  on  Marco's 
sole  authority,  became  exposed  to  much  of  that  scepticism, 
with  which  the  first  travellers  Into  new  regions  are  often 
unjustly  availed.* 

The  great  discoveries  thus  made  were  Dot,  however,  neg- 
lected. In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Juan  die 
Monte  Cocvino,  n  Minorite  friar,  undertook  a  religious  mis- 
sion into  the  cast.  He  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  where  be 
was  allowed  to  reside  for  a  number  of  years,  and  made 
many  convert*;  the  city  was  even  erected  into  a  see,  of 
which  he  was  named  archbishop.  About  the  same  time 
Pegolctti.  an  Italian  merchant,  traced  the  caravan  route 
Uirough  Asia  as  far  as  Cambalu,  and  jwblishcd  his  itine- 
rary.t  Another  Minorite  friar,  Odenc  of  Portcnau,  narrated 
a  voyage  made  to  India,  the  oriental  archipelago,  and 
China,  returning  by  way  of  Tibet.  He  describes  some 
Chinese  peculiarities,  which  could  not  seemingly  have  beea 
copied  from  former  writers ;  such  as  the  pnde  taken  by  the 
female  grandees  In  long  nails  and  little  feet ;  and  the  use  of 
He  mentions,  indeed,  a  country  of  | 
which  have 


indicate  credulity 
said  of  our  counir 


Sir  John  Mandeville.  whose  rela 

statement*  are  mostly  burrowed,  and  exaggerated,  truss 
Odenc.  and,  by  pretending  to  have  visited  the  pigmies,  and 
seen  oilier  marvels,  which  the  other  staled  only  on  report, 
he  prove*  his  work  to  be  a  complete  forgery.} 

In  the  end  of  this  century,  the  conquests  and  widely 
extended  empire  of  Tirour,  wuh  his  victory  over  Bajuxet 
the  Turkish  sultan,  resounded  throughout  Asia,  and  in  toast 
degree  tiimugh  Europe.  Henry  III.  of  Castile  sent  two 
successive  embassies  to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  conqueror, 
the  last  in  1403,  under  Clavijo,  who  spent  some  week*  at 
Samarcand,  and  though  he  has  not  added  much 
graphical  know  ledge,  he  gave  an  Int 
court  and  policy  of  that  monarch. I 

did  not  much  avail  the  Italian 

to  teach  us  southern  shores  by  aea,  while  the  land 
was  too  arduous  and  perilous  to  be  much  frequented.  Tb« 
period,  however,  was  now  at  hand  when  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  Asia  were  to  be  the  scene  of  European  enter- 
prise and  adventure.  In  1497,  Vasco  de  Gains  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  the  shore*  of  India  *■ 
Calicut.  In  the  short  space  of  twenty  year*  the  Pormguessx 
by  a  succession  of  victorious  armaments,  established  forts 
and  settlements  In  Hindustan,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  even  attempted 
them  In  China.  Although  this  career  could  not  be  said  to 
be  one  of  discovery,  almost  all  these  countries  being  lo  a 
certain  degree  known,  the  hitherto  doubtful  accounts  were 
authenticated,  and  they  were  surveyed  with  much  greater 


In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  body  of 
missionaries  eminent  for  mathematical  and  astro 
knowledge,  obtained  permission  to  reside  In  Pekin.  and  were 
even  employed  In  making  n  survey  of  China  and  the  tdja- 
eent  countries.  The  materials  thus  collected  were  trans- 
mitted to  Prance,  and  arranged  by  D'Anville.  Through  the 
like  agency,  a  lea*  perfect  knowledge  was  obtained  of 
Janan.Ti 

But  though  the  south  of  Asia,  including  its  finest  regions, 
had  thus  become  completely  known,  there  remained  nortk 
of  the  Altai  mountains  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  continent 
to  which  neither  conqueror*  nor  merchants  had  yet  pene- 
trated. Its  discovery  was  reserved  for  Russia.  After  groan- 
ing for  ages  beneath  the  Tartar  yoke,  she  emancipated  her- 
self. In  the  fifteenth  century,  under  Joan  Vassillevltch,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  an  active  and  increasing  . 
About  the  end  of  that  century,  having  conquered 
Coaaaes,  she  had  the  address  lo  engage  that 
hardy  race  to  explore  and  conquer  for  her  the 

*  Hx  mrrVire  is  Rlmasin.  Inwi.  it  .  mpwj  or 
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step  by  step,  HH,  in  1(00.  fifty 
it  of  the  undertaking,  Dttnttrei 
at  the  gulf  of  Ochotak,  a  branch  of  th« 


draw  his  troops  from  the  field,  and  lake  refuge  In  the  island 


but  there,  having  encountered  the 
1  to  fall  back.  Thin  progress,  being 
part  of  the  territory,  did  not  bring  them  In  eontnrt 
with  the  coast  forming  the  frozen  boundary  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  the  English  and  Dutch  were,  in  the  meantime,  I 
exerting  thcnuelves  to  traverse  as  the  nearest  route  to  I 
China.  Middleton,  Rarentz,  Hudson,  nnd  other  navigators, 
engaged  in  this  attempt ;  but  none  of  them  reached  beyond 
the  gulf  of  Obi,  a  little  east  of  Nova  Zcmbla.  About  1640. 
how  ever,  tile  Omar*  Kent  expeditions  down  the  riven  Lena, 
Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kollma,  tracing  their  mouths,  nnd 
the  coasts  between  them.  In  1640,  they  reached  the  ex- 
treme  north-east  peninsula  of  Asia,  Inhabited  by  the  Tchu- 
tehi ;  In  16*8,  Deschnew  and  another  chief  undertook  to 
•ail  round  it  and  though  the  accounts  ore  Imperfect,  wm 
In  have  accomplished  their  object.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century,  Behring  discovered  the  moat  easterly  cape  of 
Asia ;  he  and  TchirikofT  afterward*  made  voyage*  to  Ame- 
rica. Cook,  in  his  third  voyage,  sailed  through  these  straits, 
and  appeared  to  ascertain  the  disjunction  of  the  two  conti- 
nents. It  was  Rill  possible,  however,  that  their  coasts,  by  a 
vast  circuit,  might  join  each  other  ;  but  this  idea  has  been 
completely  removed  by  the  voynges  of  Wrnngel  on  one 
coast  and  of  Beechey.  Dense,  and  Simpson  on  the  other. 
We  may  observe  also  that  Cook,  Perouse,  and  Bronghlon 
did  much  to  explore  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asiatic  Russia, 

Ja^in  and  China.* 


t  of  Asia  has  thus  been  explored,  and  In  a 
by  Europeans.  But  the  Interior, 
never  well  described,  and  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  In  a 
eotnmerrinl  point  of  view,  has  continued  comparatively  un- 
known. The  great  range  of  the  Himalaya,  better  described 
by  Ptolemy  than  in  many  modern  maps,  has,  however,  been 
carefully  surveyed,  and  its  astonishing  height  ascertained. 
The  expeditions  of  Turner  and  Moorcruft  Into  Tibet,  El  phi  n- 
■tone  into  Cautml,  and  Humes  into  Bokhnrn.  greatly  extend- 
«l  'sir  knowledge  of  these  regions.!1  The  embnswies  from 
Rossis  to  China  crossed  Mongolia  and  the  de-ert  of  Gobi ; 
white  Pallas  and  Humboldt,  from  that  aide,  gained  much 
Information  respecting  these  central  regions.  But  Per- 
gh*rnh.  Yarcund,  Kashgnr,  and  the  whole  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  with  its  fine  plains  and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  are  but 
Utile  known,  and  would  amply  reward  the  enterprise  of  a 
traveller,  who  should  elude  the  Jealous  policy  by  which 
they  are  shot  against  Grangers. 
ASIA  MINOR.  See  Natoua. 

AS!  Alio,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  pmv.  Vieenaa,  94  m. 
>f.  Virenca.  Pop.  4700.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
and  Is  celebrated  for  Its  dye-works,  and  fabrics  of  straw 
hats.  The  annual  value  of  tl>e  produce  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  exceed  150,000/. 

Asiago  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  containing  seven 
communes,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  speak  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect of  the  German.  They  arc  supposed,  by  some  anti- 
to  be  descended  from  fugitive  ('imbri,  escaped  from 
battle  in  which  that  people  were  totally  over- 
Marius,  101  years  B.C.  Marco  Pezzo,  an  eeclest- 
a  nat.ve  of  the  district  In  question,  published  a 
'  dissertation  on  this  subject,  a  third  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Verona  m  1763. 

ASOLA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  Chiesa,  90  m. 
N.  by  E.  Mantua.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  hospltnl. 
tad  a  filature  of  silk.  Its  foundation  dates  from  the  re- 
adiest antiquity. 

A  sol*,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  19  m.  W.N.  W.  Trevlso. 
*op.  3000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill,  and  it  encircled  by 
■mils  flanked  with  towers.    It  haa  an  old  cathedral,  a  pub- 
ic fountain,  and  some  good  houses.   It  bs  very  ancient. 
ASPE,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia.  16  m.  W.  Alicant  In  a 
i  country  near  the  Tnroffa.   Pop.  5000.  There 
i  of  fine  marble  in  its  vicinity. 

of  Wlrtemberg,  3  m.  N.W.  Lndwigs- 


>  to  the  N.  la  the  fort  of  Hohen- 
,  rock  1105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  Is  at  present  used  as  a  prison. 

ASPERN,  a  small  village  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
»  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  island  of  Ixibau, 
about  9  m.  below  Vienna.  This  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Easting  were.  In  1909,  the  scene  of  a  tremendous 
fooffet  between  the  grand  French  army,  commanded  by 
Ns|rfieon,  and  the  Austrian*,  under  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Mm  two  days*  (21st  and  2*1  May)  continuous  fighting, 
with  vast  loss  on  both  side*.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  wilh- 


'  A*  Vic 


a  town  of 

fj  m.  B  E.  Si.  Gaudens.  Pop.  97*4.  It  has 
of  nails,  combs,  and  boxwood  articles. 
ASSAM,  an  inland  territory  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
a  dependency  of  the  British  empire,  forming  part  of  the  R. 
frontier  of  our  Indian  possessions.  It  Is  included  in  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmnpmitra.  between  95°  50",  and  28°  Itf 
N.  Int..  and  90°  to  97°  38'  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  which  separate  It  from  Bbooun  and  Tibet;  E 
Tibet ;  S.  the  Naga  and  Garrows  mountains,  which  divide 
It  from  the  Btrman  and  M  tin  nee  poor  territories;  and  \Y. 
Bengal :  length,  E.  to  VV.,  about  400  m. ;  nrea,  18.200  sq.  m.  j 
pop.  (Pembrrton,  1835)  602,500.  ( Hamilton' I  Hindustan,  II. 
p.  740). 
It  Is  divided 


Arm. 

so.  m. 
ici.mw 

1 

ESv. 

v*Ow  inn. 

The  general  aspect  of  Assam  is  that  of  fine  and  fertile 
lowlands.  Inclosed  by  ranges  of  undulating  bills,  and  these 
again  by  loftier  ones,  the  surface  of  w  hich  Is  mostly  covered 
by  forests,  but  their  summits  in  winter,  ore  often  covered 
with  snow.  The  geology  of  this  region  has  not  been  much 
studied :  the  mountains  which  form  its  B.  boundary,  which 
increase  In  height  as  they  proceed  eastward,  consist  In  part 
of  a  hard  gray  granular  slate ;  and  on  the  Inferior  heights 
are  many  scattered  boulders  of  granite :  shell  lime- 
is  found  In  large  quantity  near  Dhunnpoor.  {Prmorr- 
Rrport  on  Uu  K.  Frontier  of  British  India. 
6.  p.  73). 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Assam  is  the 
number  of  rivers,  In  which  It  surpasses  every  other  country 
of  equal  extent.  Besides  the  Bruhmnpoutrn,  which  runs 
through  its  centre  In  a  B.W.  direction,  It  has  34  rivers  flow- 
ing from  Its  N.,  and  94  from  Its  8.  mountains,  all  of  which 
are  navigable  for  trading  vessels  of  some  size !  (Hamilton, 
E.  I.  GaittUer,  p.  SB ;  Pembtrton,  Report.) 

In  Upper  Assam,  the  Brahmnpoutra  divides  Into  two 
streams,  Inclosing  the  considerable  island  of  Dchrag,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  country,  having  an  area  of  1800 
sq.  ni.,  and  a  pop.  of 25,000.  The  inundations  which  prevail 
during  a  part  of  the  year  (see  Brabm  atoutra),  and  give  As- 
sam the  appearance  of  nn  extensive  lake,  and  the  great  nib 


appearance  t 

sequent  heals,  render  the  climate  most  unwholesome 
pestiferous  both  to  Europeans  and  natives.  The  chief  mineral 
products  are  gold  dust  in  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers, 
the  collection  of  which  employs  a  great  number  of  people, 
the  produce  of  the  Dhtinscree  river  alone  being  estimated 
at  180,000  nip.  a  year ;  silver ;  iron  ,  salt,  chiefly  from  springs 
In  Upper  Assam;  lead;  coal;  and  petroleum.  Throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Assam  valley,  a  forest  7  or  8  miles 
wide  extends  along  the  N.  border,  chiefly  of  a  tropical  cha- 
racter ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges,  eheamtit,  alder,  ate., 
are  Intermixed  with  the  other  trees.  The  timber  Is  not  re- 
markably fine,  nor  any  of  the  trees  large,  excepting  the 
ic  (Mr'cw  rUttiea,  Roxburg),  which  grows  solitary, 
■  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  covering  with  Its 
on  area  of  800  sq.  ft.   Tea,  of  a  genuine  kind,  has 


been  discovered  in  the  region  Inhabited  by  the  Singpho 
tribes,  where  it  grows  over  a  largo  tract  of  the  peculiar  yel- 
lowish soil  so  characteristically  adapted  to  It:  It  has  been 
brought  to  the  London  market,  both  black  and  green,  and 
has  fetched  a  high  price ;  but  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  can  be  produced  as  cheap  and  of  as  good  a  quality  as  In 
China.  Our  anticipations,  we  confess,  are  not  very  san- 
guine (January,  1839).  This  province  is  very  favourable  to 
the  production  of  silk,  which  Is  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
hut  mostly  made  by  wild  Insects,  of  which  there  are  five 
different  species;  the  sugar  cane  grows  in  Assam,  but  no 
sugar  is  made;  a  beautiful  deep  blue  dye  is  obtained  from 
room,  a  species  of  Rnellia,  Jtcanlkactm ;  and  a  powerful 
poison  is  procured  from  some  plant  by  the  Assamese.  Into 
which  they  dip  their  arrows.  The  hills  along  the  bed  ot 
the  Trolich  are  very'  Weep,  and  covered  with  dense  jungle 
nearly  to  their  summits.  There  are  no  tigers,  but  many 
bears,  monkeys,  squirrels,  ate.  The  chief  object  of  culture 
Is  rice,  and  next  to  this  mustard  seed ;  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  millet  are  rare :  many  sorts  of  pulse,  the  banana,  orange, 
and  other  fruits,  black  pepper,  ginger,  tumeric,  capsicum, 
onions,  and  garlic,  are  cultivated ;  and  cotton  by  the  hill 
tribes.  Cattle  nnd  poultry  are  few ;  the  buffalo  Is  most 
used  in  agriculture.  Villages  rare,  and  the  scattered  huts 
mostly  built  of  bamboo.  There  hi  some  small  trade  with 
Bootan  and  Tibet :  several  remarkable  roads  or  causeways 
Intersect  Assam,  the  origin  of  which  Is  not  known,  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  at  a  distant  period  ;  one  of 
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ASSCHE. 

these  extends  from  Cooch  Babar  in  Bengal  to  the  extreme 

E.  limits  of  this  country.  The  land  it  tilled  by  pf*es,  or 
natives  of  four  different  classes,  who  are  obliged,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  to  give  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rajah  granting  them  their  land,  (f'em&crlon,  p.  73. ;  Hamil- 
ton, £  /.  OautUer,  p.  40,  41). 

The  inanufacturea  are  those  of  silk  velvet  and  cotton 
-luii and  are  carried  on  by  the  women  :  silks  nre  in  gene- 
ral m-  for  clothing,  and  similar  to  those  of  China.  Tin 
trade  is  mostly  with  Bengal,  the  Imports  from  which  are 
bro  .dcloths,  muslins,  chintzes,  ate  .  salt,  opium,  liquor. 
sI.-mb,  crockery,  tobacco,  betel,  and  rice;  the  exports  being 
Hold  dust,  ivory,  silver,  amber,  musk,  dans,  Binncse  cloths, 
and  a  lew  Chinese  cloths;  in  1833,  cotton  was  added  to  the 
exports  from  Assam.  (Pembtrton,  p.  72).  There  is  a  duty 
of  10  |>er  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  imports.  The  country  is 
iuhnbited  by  a  number  of  different  tribes,  who  in  central 
are  united  under  a  rnjnh  tributary  to  the  British 
nent.  Upper  and  Lower  Assam  ore  in  the  direct 
occupation  of  the  British,  who  keep  at  Buddy*  two  com- 
panies of  Assam  light  Infantry  under  a  British  officer,  and 
two  gun  boats.  {Ptmttrton,  p.  71).  Justice  is  administered 
by  the  heads  of  tribes  and  their  punishments  are  of  the 
most  barbarous  description,  a  capital  crime  involving  the 
death,  not  only  of  the  criminal,  but  also  of  nil  the  members 
of  his  family !  The  religion  is  that  of  Brahma;  introduced 
in  the  17th  century ;  before  that  period,  the  god  Chang 


ATCHAFALAYA. 


It  has  distills 
the  usual 
Bleswick. 

A8BI81,  a  town  of  Italy,  states  of  the  Church,  13  m. 
E.S.K.  Perugia.  Pop.  4000.  It  Is  situated  on  a  mountain, 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  has  a  cathedral  and  several  other 
churches,  some  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fine  picture*. 
Metnstnain  belonged  to  this  town. 

ASSOUAN.    See  Svbni. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  a  city  of  8.  An 


1  inland  oi  the  Marianne  orrninrlairn, 
45'  N..  long.  1453  54'  E.  hi.  cone- 
Imost  entirely  of  lava  and  other  vo^ 


lost  some  oi  meir  own  winner  provinces,  a  gencrt 
Aurungzebe  subsequently  led  an  army  Into  Assam,  w 
lie  lewt  before  Gcrgong.  during  the  rainy  season,  by  di 
and  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.    Assam  is  one  of  the 


as  the  Bor-khawtt,  Bkngphos,  Mlshmeea,  kc,  each  under  a 
separate  chieftain.  Principal  food  rice,  but  they  also  eat 
serpent*,  rats,  locusts,  dogs'  flesh,  «x. ;  they  use  an  illndns- 
lanee  dialect,  the  language  of  Assam  being  nearly  extinct. 
Some  of  the  tribes  go  quite  naked  ;  others  have  a  covering 
round  their  middle,  and  over  the  head  and  shoulders :  they 
wear  moustaches,  but  shave  the  scalp  and  chin.  Their 
habitations,  even  in  the  principal  towns,  are  mere  huts,  with 
a  clay  floor  and  conical  roof  of  straw  or  bamboo.  In  every 
respect,  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  abject  barbarism.  Little 
la  known  of  their  history;  in  1638,  they  invaded  Bengal, 
but  were  repulsed  by  some  of  Shah  Jehonn's  officers,  and 
some  of  their  own  frontier  provinces,   A  general  of 

i  which 
lisease 

i  enemy.    Assam  is  one  of  the  pro 
to  the  Bntish  by  tbe  Birme*e  in  1820.  {Hamil- 
ption  of  Hmdattan,  p.  744,  745.  Hamilton, 
£.  /.  OautUtr,  p.  41.) 

ASSCHE,  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  South  Brabant,  about 
half  way  between  Brussels  and  Dendermonde.  Pop.  4000. 
It  has  some  trude  in  hops,  flax,  and  corn. 

ASSEERGIIUR.  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  presid. 
Bombay,  prov.  Candeish.  cap.  dtatr.  belonging  chiefly  to  Bln- 
dka's  dom.,  on  a  detached  hill  of  the  Snutpoorah  range,  15  I 
m.  N.  Boorhampoor,  and  215  m.  E.N.E.  Sural.  Lai.  31° 
88'  N  .  long.  76°  33*  E.  Pop.  (1822)  about  2000.  The  town, 
straggling  and  Irregular,  with  one  good  bazar,  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  rocky  hill  on  which  the  fortress  is  placed.   The  ' 

GOO 
a 

well 

scarped  as  to  leave  no  means  of  ascent  except  at  two  spots, 
both  of  which  are  strongly  fortified.  A  second  line  of 
works  of  excellent  masonry  protects  it  on  the  8.W.  side,  on 
tbe  principal  road  to  the  fort;  and  a  third  line  embraces  the 
bill  immediately  above  the  town.  It  is,  besides,  protected 
by  ratines  and  deep  hollows  on  every  side,  and  possesses 
the  rare  advantage  of  plenty  of  water.  Magazines  and  a 
sally  port,  easily  blocked  up  by  the  garrison,  are  excavated 
withiii  tho  rock.  The  approach  from  the'  N.  is  over  a  wild 
tract  infested  wilh  tigers  and  wolves.  Asseerghur  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  except  the  8.W.  by  Sindia's  dom., 
and  ts  tho  nearest  place  In  the  Bombay  presid.  to  Bengal. 
It  was  taken  in  1803  and  1810  by  the  British,  who  have  held 
it  since  the  last  mentioned  year.  ( Hamilton' $  E.  I.  Oas., 
L,«4.) 

A8SENDELFT,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Hol- 
land. 7  m.  N.N.E.  Harlem.   Pop,  2200. 

A8SENEDE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  East  Flanders,  13 
m.  N.  Ghent.  Pop.  3200.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool  and 
cotton,  dye  works,  breweries,  soap-works,  ate. 

A8SENHEIM,  a  town  of  the  G.  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Nldda  and  the  Wetter,  13  m.  N.E. 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne.  Pop.  4000.  A  part  of  this  town 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Issenburg  Budingen.  A  good  deal 
tif  wine  is  produced  in  its  territory,  and  it  baa  considerable 
con  I  mines. 

A8SEN8,  a  tea  port  town  of  Denmark,  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Funen,  on  the  channel  called  the  Little  Belt,  22  in. 
W  JJ.  W.  Odensee,  lat.  SfiP  IT  N,  long.  9°  54'  E.   Pop.  1500. 


several  dwellings. 

cient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Troas,  near  the 
occupy  a  site  contiguous  to  the  modern  and 
II nee  of  Bciram,  12  m.  E.  Cape  Baba  ( an- 


imus oi  me  rucay  inn  on  wntcn  me  jorirexs  is  piareo.  i  I 
summit  of  tills  hilt  is  about  1100  yds.  from  E.  to  W.,  by  G 
yds.  wide;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wnll,  and  surrounded  by 
precipice  from  80  to  100  ft  In  perpendicular  height,  so  w, 


'^situation,  became 
made  a  bishopric  tn  1547.  It  is  miserably  built ;  tho  i 
being  unpnved,  and  most  of  the  houses  no  better  than  huts. 
The  only  good  buildings  arc  tho  convents.  What  has  been 
called  its  "  beautiful  cathedral"  la  a  paltry,  white  washed 
fabric  ;  and  its  government-house,  with  the  title  of  palace, 
though  extensive,  is  mean.  The  men  are  said  to  be  well 
made  mid  athletic,  and  the  women  handsome;  the  country 
round  is  comparatively  well  cultivated  and  populous.  Aa 
sumption  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  In  hides,  to- 
bacco, timber,  matter,  or  Paraguay  tea,  wax,  ate.  [Rohm 
ton'e  Paraguay,  1.,  288.) 

Asst  mptiok,  a  small  island  of  the  Marianne  archipelago, 
Pacific  ocean,  lat.  10° 
shaped,  and  consists 
canlc  products.  It 
described  by  Perouse  as  a  i 

Assumption,  parish.  La.,  situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  GOO  sq.  m.  The  MiuisKippi  bounds  it 
on  the  N.E.  Watered  by  Bayou  La  Fourche.  It  had  in 
1840.  6647  neat  cattle,  1300  sheep,  6340  »w  inc.  and  produced 
265.050  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  34,600  of  potatoes,  2.106.700 
pounds  of  cotton,  6,530,000  of  sugar.  It  contained  thirteen 
stores,  one  saw-mill,  one  college,  44  students.  Pop. :  whiles, 
4103;  slaves,  2088;  free  coloured,  50;  total,  7141.  Capital, 
Assumption  C.H. 

Assumption.  C.H.,  or  Nnpoleonville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Aa- 
sumpiion  parish.  La.,  80  W.  New-Orleans,  1261  W.  Situ- 
ated on  the  W.  side  of  Bayou  La  Forche,  and  contains  at 
court-house  and  several  dwellings. 

A88US,  an  ancient  i 
sea,  whose  ruins  i 
inconsiderable  villnge 

/return),  35  m.  W.8.W.  mount  Ida,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
Mollivo  in  Mytilene.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Lesbos,  and  was  famous  in  the  history  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy  from  Its  having  been  the  birth  place  of  Cle- 
mi tiles  the  stoic,  and  for  a  while  the  n-sidence  of  Aristotle. 
Colonel  Leake  says  of  its  ruins,  that  » they  are  extremely 
curious.  There  is  a  theatre  in  very  perfect  preservation , 
and  tho  remains  of  seven.)  temples  lying  in  confused  heaps 
on  the  ground ;  an  Inscription  upon  an  architrave  on  one  of 
these  buildings  shows  that  it  was  dedicated  tn  Augustus; 
but  some  figures  in  low  relief  on  another  architrave  appear 
to  be  in  a  much  more  nncient  style  of  art,  and  they  are 
sculptured  on  the  hard  granite  of  mount  Ida.  which  forma 
the  materials  of  several  of  the  buildings.  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  city  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers,  with  a  gate, 
are  in  complete  preservation  ;  and  without  the  walls  is  seen 
the  cemetery,  with  numerous  sarcophagi  still  standing  in 
their  places,  and  an  ancient  causeway  leading  through  tliena 
to  the  gate.  Some  of  these  sarcophagi  are  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions. The  whole  gives,  perhaps,  tbe  most  perfect  idee 
of  a  Greek  city  that  anywhere  exists."  {Leake1*  .1*ia  Mi 
net-,  p.  128.) 

AS8YE.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Berar,  In  the  Nizam's 
dom..  28  m.  N.  Jaulna.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
the  duke  of  Wellington  commenced  his  career  it  victory. 
On  the  23d  of  September,  1803,  his  grace,  then  General 
Wdlesley.  wilh  4500  men  (of  whom  only  2000  were  Brit- 
ish), completely  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Dow  lut 
Row  Sindia  and  the  Nag  poor  rajah,  amounting  to  30,000 
men.  The  confederates  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  about 
1200  slain,  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards, 
their  whole  camp  equipage,  and  much  ammunition.  Tha 
British  Indian  army  lost  1566  men.  killed  and  wounded. 

AST  A  FORT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  I-*>tet  Garonne, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Gem,  10  m.  8.  A  gen.   Pop.  2527. 

ATCHAFALAYA.  an  outlet  of  tbe  Mississippi,  whteh 
paasea  out  on  the  W.  side,  a  little  over  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river,  of  about  the  same  width,  and  car- 
rying off  from  the  Mississippi  about  as  much  water  as  the 
Red  river  brings  in.  A  curve  la  the  Mississippi  westward 
throws  an  immense  amount  of  floating  timber  into  tbe  Atch- 
afalaya,  which  forms  large  rafts,  and  effectually  obstructs 
the  navigation.  Tbe  medial  width  of  the  bayou  ts  over  200 
ynrds ;  its  course  is  winding,  giving  it  a  total  length  to  tbe 
galf  of  Mexico  of  nearly  800  mile.,  though  In  a  direct 
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ASTERABAD. 

s  it  is  about  130.  It  receive*  in  iu  coarse  the  Plaque- 
mine,  another  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  and  constitutes  the 
W.  bouoda/y  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  By  a  recent 
passage  cf  the  Mississippi  across  the  isthmus  formed  by  a 
bend  of  rite  river,  it  pursues  a  more  dircei  course  than  for- 
Brii...  run  past-inf.  the  outlet  of  the  Atchafalnya,  shortening 
the  <it<anfe  between  Natchez,  and  New-Orleans  30  null*. 

ISTERABAD,  or  ASTRABAD,  a  city  of  Peraia,  cap. of 
a  Hnall  on rv.  of  the  tame  name,  on  ttie  Courgnn,  about  12 
bl  from  where  it  falls  Into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  denominated  the  bay  of  Arterahod,  lat.  3t5°  30  N.,  long. 
S32  33*  E.  Mr.  Prazer  says  that  it  contains  from  9000  to 
:n0i>  houses,  »  that  ita  population  may  be  estimated  at  from 
1 3>0"*J  to  le/.OOO.  It  w  surrounded  by  a  low  mud  wall,  about 
34  m.  io  circuit.  Formerly  it  was 
than  st  present :  a  greet  part  of  it  being  in  ruins,  a 
being  also  within  the  wall  extensive  gardens  and  n 

,  chiefly  of  wood,  are  said  to  be  picturesque 
and  are  frequently  furnished  with  verandahs 
on  wooden  pillars;  their  roofs  project  far  beyond 
their  walls.  The  street*  art-  well  paved  and  clean,  and  are 
tarnished  with  drains  t<>  earn  on"  the  water,  which  in  most 
fths-r  Persian  cities  is  allowed  to  •.tagnnte  in  pools.  None 
uf  tlie  public  or  private  building  .h~ervr  not  .re.  The  pal- 
ace of  the  prince,  or  governor,  i-  a  miserable  fabric.  The 
bazars,  or  public  markets,  are  tolerably  exten-n  >• :  but  they 
con  la  13  little  beridos  the  an  >  li  «  nfi  red  lor  the  eonsump- 
tioo  of  the  place.  Asterabad.  though  m  tar  t  a  port,  has  but 
little  trade.  It  i*«asl  to  he  unhealthy  ;  n  <  Ti*<  i|uence,  timet 
probably,  of  thickets  and  ton-is  Ix-inc  allowed  to  approach 
0sc  very  walls.  -  Fr<utr>  C^pum  V«,  4  c,  p.  7.) 
ASTI  (ao.  Art*  or  /Va-f.i  /Vw^i.o.  a  city  of  the  Sardln 
.-li  ih.  Bourho,  near  its  conrlu 
m.  K  H  K,  Turin,  Int,  44°  57  N., 
loer  fcp  13"  E.  Pop.  22,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls 
la  a  ruinous  condition,  and  wan  famous  for  Us  100  towers, 
of  which  hardly  thirty  now  remain.  Streets  narrow;  but 
*  .»  in  general  pretty  well  built.  The  cathedral,  a  modern 
building,  oeroase*  the  site  of  a  temple  <>t  Diana,  and  It  has, 
bemi«.  numerous  parish  churches  and  palaces.  Ami  is  the 
srai  ot  n  bishopric,  <>f  n  court  of  orijnnul  jurisdiction,  and  a 
rival  college,  ami  has  several  >ilk  filatures,  with  mnnufae 
ores  of  silk,  stun*,  Ate.  The  vineyards  in  its  vicinity  fur- 
isri  the  br-«t  wines  of  Piedmont;  and  il  carries,  on  a  COil- 
jderahle  trade  in  the  in,  in  raw  ami  manufactured  silks,  and 
other  article*.  One  of  the  great. -i  r»»  t<  of  modem  Italy, 
and  u.deod.  of  modern  Europe.  Victor  A I  fieri,  descended 
family  of  A-ti,  waa  born  here  on 

l  of  January,  1749. 

undent  city.  In  1154  it  was  burned  down 
Frederic  Barharo-«a,  hut  it  had  been  previ- 
.-ti-U  evacuated  by  the  in  ha  hi  Hint-.  .si  <rm„to*i,  hepubli^ur-* 
It*,  ftnu.  i,u  p.  57.  i  it  »i»n  recovered  its  ancient  grac- 
d<-ur,  and  in  the  13th  century  was  nhle  to  contend  with  the 
fi»t«  of  Charles  I.  of  Naples.  In  the  14th  century  it  form- 
ed part  of  Of  territory  of  the  lords  of  Milan,  nnd  was  trans 
furred,  in  1S>7,  as  the  dowry  of  n  Milanese  princess,  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  t'hntles  VI.  of  France.  It  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  the  French  till  1389,  when  It 
was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Cainbrny  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  The  latter  made  it  over  to  one  of  his  female  relations, 
who  tuarmd  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  in  whore  pos 
session  it  srill  continue*.    (Condrr'r  llaJn.  i.,  p.  225.) 

ATIER  i  ST.).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Dordogne,  on  the 
Isle.  10  m.  W-B.W.  Perigucuv    Fop  2300. 

ASTON,  t-.  Delaware  co..  Pa  .  20  m.  W.  Philadelphia. 
"  E.  by  Cluster  creek,  watered  by  Painter's  creek, 
i  four  stores,  five  cotton  factories,  with  7130  spin- 
three  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills,  three  schools,  70 

437*,     Pop.  II'  ". 

ASTORG  A.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  30  m.  W.  Leon, 
oi  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  near  the  bunks  of  the  Tuer- 
to,  Int  42°  27*  N.,  long  (P  It)  W.  Pop.  4000.  It  la  very 
aacM-nt.  and  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  wall  and  a  castle: 
•sit  t»  -th  of  these  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Some 
■  sew  defences  were,  however,  constructed  in  1810,  previous- 
ly t<>  its  reduction  by  the  French  under  Junot,  but  we  are 
oot  Informed  as  to  their  present  state.  The  town  Is  ill  built, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  celebrated  for  Ita  high  altar,  four 
patrWh  churches,  and  some  convents. 
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ASTORIA^v,  Newtown  t.,  tin.  en  s  co.,  N.V., 
ell  Gate!  l^in^k.E.'to^ 


lings, 

about  000  inhabitants.  A  steam  ferry  connects  It  with 
I.  York  dty. 

A  s  to  sua.  a  trading  post,  situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Colum- 
ia  river,  8  miles  from  Ita  entrance  into  the  Pacific   It  was 
I  in  1811  by  John  Jacob  Aster,  of  New- York  city. 


who  waa  largely  engag 
quished  during  the  Inst 


In  the  fur  trade.  It 
',  but  restored  to  its 
its  close.    It  Is  now  occupied  by  the  Hudson  Bay  couif 
and  culled  fort  George. 

ASTRAKHAN,  nn  extensive  gov.  of  Russia,  in  Europe, 
lying  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Caspian  wsa,  and  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  Wolga.  Area  sup 
posed  to  be  about  63.000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  by  vari- 
ous authorities  at  from  250,000  to  330,000.  This  Is  one  of 
the  least  valuable  provinces  in  the  empire.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Delta  of  the  Wolga,  nnd  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  along  the  hunks  of  that  river,  it  consists  almost  entire 
ly  of  two  vast  steppes,  one  on  each  side  the  river,  in  part  oc- 
cupied with  sand  hills,  but  mostly  low  and  flat;  the  sol, 
of  mud  and  sand,  strongly  impregnated  with  sail 


id  altogether  unsusceptible 
agriculture  is  all  but  neg 
Wolga  gardening  is  prnc 


lected;  but  in  the  Delta  of  the  ' 

Used  with  some  success,  and  superior  fruits  are  raised.  In 
summer  the  heats  are  frequently  excessive,  while  in  winter 
the  frosts  are  equally  severe.  Horses  are  of  the  beautiful 
Cnlmuek  breed;  and  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  have 
great  numbers  of  camels.  That  fertility  which  nature  has 
denied  to  the  land  she  has  given  to  the  water.  The  fishery 
forms  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  government, 
and  Is  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale  on  the  Wolga,  w  hich 
teem*  with  fish,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Stur- 
geon, carp,  and  seal,  but  particularly  the  first,  are  the  fish 
most  commonly  taken.  The  annual  value  of  the  sturgeon 
fishery  is  estimated  at  from  2,000,001)  to  .\0OO.0OU  roubles: 
and  above  30,000  barrels  of  caviar,  prepared  from  the  roes 
of  the  sturgeon,  have  been  exported  from  Astrakhan  In  a 
single  year.  Though  few  in  number,  the  inhnbluints  < 
of  a  great  variety  of  race*.  They  are  mostly 
and,  according  to  the  official  statement*,  there  are,  in  the  en 
tire  government,  only  20.09H  Individuals  subject  to  the  capi 
tntion  tax.  With  the  exception  of  some  fabrics  In  Astra 
khan,  manufacturing  industry  is  unknown. 

AsTa AKitAM,  a  city  of  Russia,  In  the  cap.  of  the  above 
government,  nn  n  small  bland  In  the  Wolga,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  main  stream,  about  30  m.  from  its  embouchure, 
lat.  46°  20'  53"  N.,  long.  17  1  55'  E.  Pop.  31.000.  This 
14  Alexandria  of  the  Scythian  Nile,"  as  It  bna  been  some 
time*  called,  stands  on  ground  elevated  sufficiently  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  the  inundations.  It  consists  of  three 
parts ;  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel ;  the  Bitlagorod  (while  town) ; 
and  the  SInW»,  or  suburbs.  In  the  first,  or  nucleus  of  the 
city,  1*  the  cathedral,  a  large  square  edifice  surmounted  by 
five  domes,  the  convent  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  I 
pal  palace ;  In  the  second  arc  the  buildings  for  the  | 
mcnt  functionaries,  including  an  admiralty 
charge  of  the  flotilla  kept  on  the  Caspian,  the  [ 
nnd  the  bazars,  or  factories  for  the  use  of  the 
The  houses  In  the  suburbs,  where  the  bulk  of  the  popula 
tion  resides,  are  of  wood ;  whereas  In  the  other  two  divbr 
ions  they  are  of  stone.  Streets  crooked,  and  mostly  without 
pavement-  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  a*  well  as  of  a 
Greek  archbishop;  ami  it  has  also  Mohammedan,  Hindoo, 
and  Protestant  places  of  worship  Exclusive  of  the  gym 
naslum,  there  is  an  ecclesiastical  academy  ,  a  district  gram 
rnar  school,  and  some  inferior  schools;  hut  education  la, 
notwithstanding,  at  a  very  low  ebb  here,  and  throughout 
the  government  There  are  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments for  the  production  of  cottons,  woollen*,  and  silks , 


centre  of  the  fisheries  carried  nn  in  I 
Its  burgesses  had  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  fishery  in  1 
Wolga ;  but  since  1803  they  have  been  free  to  every  one. 
During  the  season,  the  fisheries  employ  immense  numbers 
of  people  and  boats.  The  population  of  the  city  is  then 
much  augmented,  and  II  presents  an  animated,  lively  scene 
It  Is  the  grand  fishing  mart  for  all  the  Interior  of  the  empire ; 
It  la  also  the  great  entrep't  of  the  trade  with  Persia  and  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  sending  to  them  leather, 
furs,  Iron,  copper,  tallow,  Ate.,  and  getting  back  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  raw  silk,  cotton  twist,  drugs,  carpels,  lie. 
The  export*  to  the  countries  In  question  in  1834  amounted 
lo  1,447,180  roubles,  and  the  Imports  to  013,410  roubles ;  but 
they  have  sometimes  been  more  than  double  these  amounts 
This  trade  la  principally  carried  on  by  Armenian  merchants. 
(Scaaifiser.  I  a  Rusrit,  ire.,  p.  690 ;  Offitia'  Tabir*,  e>r.) 

N7of  i 


riously  estimated,  but  may  be  taken  at  about  3050  sq.  m 
Pop.  (1834)  434,635.  Surface  much  diversified.  Its  S.  ho- 
oer  consists  of  n  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  grndunllv 
diminish  in  height  a*  they  approach  the  coast,  along  which 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  pretty  level  land.  It  is  extreme 
ly  well  watered,  being  Intersected  by  the  Nalon.  Nnvin,  and 
other  rivers,  and  ha*  several  sea  ports,  aa  Gijoa,  Rtvadestllu 
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Jndlllcro,  A  vile*,  fcc.  The  climate  along  Uie  const  is  mild, 
nut  in  the  mountainous  pam  it  Is  frequently  sever*,  and  It 
■  distinguished  by  its  humidity.  But  little  wheat  is  raised, 
tho  inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  on  maize,  and  a  specie*  of 
corn  called  ttcanda.  Hazel-nuts  are  scarce;  but  chestnuts 
are  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  vine  U 
cultivated  in  pome  parts;  but  the  produce  of  wine  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
with  cider,  which  is  partly  also  exported.  Orange*  and 
lemons  are  produced  in  a  few  place*,  and  great  number*  of 
cucumbers.  Besides  the  chestnut,  the  wood  of  which,  as 
well  a*  the  fruit,  is  most  valuable,  the  mountains  arc 
ed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  plane,  ttc.   There  is  a 

1. 1 r  latum  of  cattle  and  homes  from  this  prov.  to  the 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  jet,  amber,  marble, 
mill -stones,  ate.,  are  found  In  different  places.  Coal  ia  also 
found,  and  Mlnano  says  that  W,000  quintals  are  shipped 
for  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  With  the  exception  of 
hardware,  with  many  articles  of  which  this  prov.  supplies 
the  rest  of  Spain,  its  manufacture*  are  in  a  very  backward 
state.  Mr.  Townsend  says  of  the  inhabitants,  "  They  cat 
little  flesh ;  they  drink  little  wine ;  their  usual  diet  is  In- 
dian corn,  with  beans,  pease,  chestnuts,  apples,  pears, 
melons,  and  cucumbers;  and  even  their  bread,  made  of 
Indian  corn,  has  neither  barm  nor  leaven,  but  is  unfer- 
menU'd,  and  in  the  state  of  dough :  their  drink  Is  water" 
fJL  14).  The  principal  towns  are  Oviedo,  Gijon,  Avtlcs, 
Navta,  ate. 

may  be  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  Spanish  Inde- 
Tbe  Saracen*,  who  had  overrun  the  rest  of  the 
,  were  unable  to  overcome  the  Christian*,  who  had 
refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  its  mountains.  Pelayo 
proclaimed  king  in  710 ;  and  his  successors  having  | 
ly  extended  their  conquest*,  took,  about  two  centu- 
ries after,  the  title  of  kings  of  Leon.  In  1388  the  prov. 
was  erected  into  a  principality,  and  became  the  apanage  of 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  who  has  since  been 
styled  prince  of  Astoria*.  Several  peculiar  privileges  have 
been  conferred  on  this  province  oa  account  of  the  services 
it  ha*  rendered  to  the  monarchy.   (Jlntilltn,  MiAmnc.) 

ASYLUM,  p.  t.,  Bradford  co..  Pa.,  145  m.  N.  Harrtsburg, 
255  W.  Bounded  E.  and  N.K.  by  Susquehanna  river. 
Wyalusslng  rapids  In  the  Susquehanna  are  opposite  to 
to  the  t   It  has  six  schools,  106  scholars.   Pop.  947. 

ABZOI).  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Pesth,  on  the 
Galga,  S3  m.  N.E.  Pesth,  in  a  fertile  valley.  Pop.  2220, 
mostly  Protestants.  Here  is  a  large  and  handsome  coun- 
try-seat belonging  to  the  barons  Fodmanlczky.  with  a  line 
collection  of  coins  and  natural  curiosities.  It  has  manu- 
facture* of  blue  and  green  dyed  sheepskins,  for  which 
there  is  a  considerable  demand.    (JW.  F.ncyc.,  L,  134.) 

AT  AC  A  MA,  an  extensive  district  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper 
Peru,  lying  along  the  Pacific  ocean,  between  the  river  Lao 
on  the'  N.,  and  the  Salado  on  the  8.,  or  between  S 1 '.  and 
25J  deg.  S.  lat.  Towards  it*  N.  extremity  there  arc  some 
fertile  valleys ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  Is 
an  absolute  desert,  covered  with  dark  brown  or  black 
movable  sand.  The  arid  soil  of  this  portion  is  never  re- 
freshed with  rain,  and,  except  where  a  very  few  river*  de- 
scend from  tho  Andes.  It  Is  both  uninhabited  and  uninhabit- 
able.  Cobija,  or  Port  La  Mar,  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  one 


ATHENS. 

and  rocky,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  lbs 

hills. 

ATHBOY,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath.  prov. 
Leinster,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Hoy  nr.  from  which  It  ia 
supposed  to  have  its  name,  signifying  "the  yellow  ford,"  31 
m.  N.VV.  by  VV.  Dublin,  It  Is  a  place  of  no  historical  noto- 
riety. Pop.  In  1831.  1509;  In  1831,  1050,  forming  two  thirds 
of  that  of  the  par.,  which  in  1834  amounted  to  541*1,  of  whom 
333  were  of  the  E.  church,  and  5158  R.  Caih.  The  town, 
•itunted  in  a  level  and  fertile  district,  consists  of  one  loaf 
street;  has  a  modern  church,  with  an  ancient  tower;  • 
large  and  elegant  R.  Caih.  chapel.  In  the  ancient 


ATESSA.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abmzzo  Cltra,  14  m. 
VV.  Vasto  d'Ammone.  Pop.  (canton.  1833)  75SS6.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  with  parish 
churches,  convents,  a  hospital,  and  three  monts  dt  putt. 
rhepoet  Cardone  was  a  native  of  Atossa. 

ATFIEH.  a  town  of  Egypt,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  42  m.  8.S.E.  Cairo.  Pop.  400(1. 
It  Is  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 

.Ink  roiti  topatta. 

ATH,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hninault.  on  the  Render, 
and  on  the  high  rand  from  Tournay  to  Brussels.  15  m.  N. 
by  W.  Mons,  lat.  50°  49'  17'  N,  long.  3°  46"  3*"  E.  Pop. 
(in  1835)  8*17.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  and  the  works 
have  been  mnterinllv  improved  and  strengthened  since 
1815.  It  Is  well  built.  Principal  public  buildings,  the  ar- 
senal, town-house,  and  the  church  of  St.  Julian:  the  spire 
•»f  the  latter,  150  feet  in  height,  was  destroyed  by  lightning 
in  1817,  and  baa  not  been  rebuilt  Ath  has  a  college, 
founded  In  1416,  a  school  of  design,  an  orphan  hospital, 
theatre,  ate.  It  ha*  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen  and 
cotton  -nut's,  hats  and  gloves ;  establishments  for  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing ;  with  oil  mills,  soap-works,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, fee.  It  Is  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  in  coal,  and 
for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 

ATUAPESCOVV.  or  ATHABASCO,  an  extensive  lake 
•  f  N.  America,  being  about  800  in.  in  length,  and  from  14  to 
15  in  averge  width.  Fort  Chipewyan,  at  its  8.W.  extremity, 
is  in  lat  580  N..  long.  111°  Iff  VV.  It  receives*  the  Atha- 
liescow  river;  and  the  Slave  river  flow*  from  it  Into  Great 
Slave  lake,  lying  about  170  m.  N.E.   Iu  N.  shore  is  high 


Kyle,  with  a  steeple  90  ft.  high;  a  dlspenwary:  schools 
partly  endowed  and  partly  private.  In  which  about  400  pa 
plls  are  educated;  and  almshouses,  in  which  12  pour  wM 
ow*  are  supported.  Fuel  is  supplied  in  plenty  from  an  ex 
tensive  neighbouring  bog.  The  hill  of  Ward,  near  the  town 
400  ft.  high,  is  a  striking  object  in  this  Hat  country.  Thi 
town,  which  Is  a  bar.  by  proscription,  received  a  chanei 
from  Hen.  IV.,  confirming  and  extending  its  privileges, 
which  were  confirmed  and  farther  extended  by  subsequent 
monarch*,  particularly  by  Elizabeth,  who  confirmed  on  it 
the  right  of  sending  two  m.  to  the  Irish  pari. ;  and  by  James 
I.,  by  whom  the  municipal  limit*  were  fixed  at  a  mile  be- 
yond the  town  In  every  direction,  to  which  was  added  a 
right  to  hold  a  court  of  record.  But  these,  and  some  mano- 
rial power*,  have  fallen  Into  desuetude  since  the  Union, 
when  the  borough  lost  its  right  to  return  mm.  to  pari.  Petty 
sessions  nrc  held  here  on  alternate  Thursdays.  There  is  • 
large  flour  mill  In  the  town.  The  market,  held  in  the  mar- 
ket house  on  Thursdays,  Is  well  supplied  with  corn  and 
provision*.  The  fairs  are  numerous;  the  principal  being 
those  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Jan.  88,  on  May  4,  Aug. 
4,  and  Nov.  7 ;  the  others,  held  on  Mar.  3  and  10.  June  22 
and  30,  and  on  Sept.  22  and  29,  arc  leas  important  The 
post-office  revenue  In  1830  was  £201,  and  In  1830,  £244. 
The  town  is  a  constabulary  station.  A  caravan,  conveying 
an  average  number  of  eight  passengers  each  trip,  plies  be- 
tween it  and  Dublin  seven  time*  a  week.   (.Municipal  and 

Railroad  Rtpartt,  iVc.) 

ATHENE Y,  a  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway,  14 
m.  E.  Galway.  Pop.  1319.  It  was  formerly  of  some  Impor- 
tance, having  been  enclosed  by  walls,  and  possessed  of  a 
university.    It  returned  a  member  to  the  Irish  parliament 

ATHENS,*  one  of  the  most  famous  rines  of  antiquity, 
and  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  Is  situated 
on  the  VV.  side  of  Attica,  about  5  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Aty- 
na  lot.  370  5rT  1"  \  long.  23°  46'  14"  E.  Its  situation  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  being  boill 
on  the  W.  side  of  a.i  abrupt  and  rocky  eminence  rising  out 
of  an  extensive  plain  terminated  N.  by  mounts  Pentelico* 
and  Fames.  N.E.  by  mount  Anrhesmtis,  E.  by  mount  Hy- 
menus  B.VV.  by  the  hill  Museium,  now  called  Phlloonppus. 
and  VV.  by  Lycabettus.  During  the  prolonged  conflicts  of 
the  revolutionary  war  (1820-27)  the  town,  which  previously 
consisted  of  1200  houses,  was  laid  in  ruins ;  and  when  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Athens  in  1KH.  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  thai  buildings  could  be  lilted 
up  for  the  members  of  the  regency,  the  diplomatic  body  and 
their  office*.  It  Is,  however,  again  rising  rapid  I  v  Into  impor 
tance,  but  in  general  Is  meanly  built  consisting,  in  ureal 
part  of  mud  booses.  Several  streets  have  been  opened, 
levelled,  and  widened,  the  principal  of  which  are  Hermes, 
or  Mercury-street  A?olu*-*treet  Minerva-street  and  the  Ba 
rar,  or  Market-street  The  first  of  these  traverses  the  town, 
which  it  divides  Into  two  equal  parts,  parallel  wilh  the 
Acropolis,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  that  of  AVIus. 
which  terminates  close  under  the  Acropolis.  Minerva-street 
the  broadest  of  all,  ran*  In  nearly  the  snme  direction  a* 
Aeolus  street.  Bazar  or  Market-street,  so  called  from  n* 
containing  the  shops  for  the  supply  of  the  various  arorle* 
required  by  the  population,  is  about  |  m.  in  length.  The 
principal  commodities  are  "caviar,  onions,  tobacco,  black 
olives,  figs,  rice,  pine*  with  amber  mouth  pieces,  rich  stuns, 
silver-chased  pistols,  dirks,  belts,  and  embroidered  waist 
coats."  ( Ward*mrrth'$  Reaidcnte  in  Attica.)  The  house*. 


built  in  the  modern  German  style,  are  generally  supplied 
with  "jalousies"  and  balconies,  nnd  contain  shops  and  cof- 
fee-houses on  the  lower  story.   The  other  streets  oi  Athens 


are  hardlv  deserving  of  the  name,  being  mere  narrow  lanes, 
displaying  marked  contempt  for  regularity.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are,  the  royal  palace,  a  large  edifice  recent 
ly  constructed,  with  a  portico  facing  the  Acropolis.  Uie  mint 
the  royal  stables,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  barrack.  Man) 
large  private  houses  have  been  also  lately  erected,  and 
building  is  proceeding  "with  such  spirit  that  the  sum  of 
X300  is  frequently  given  for  half  an  acre  of  land."  ( Wsrsts 

•  Albrav  to  csltMl  fross  AftsvtJ,  Miners*.  «*  pttramtm  of  »b«  eif 
TVrr  wot  WT^pls^rfn^sasss^^ 
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It  U  considered  a  safe  port,  aad  in  former  time*  it  con- 
stituted at  once  the  harbour,  dockyard,  and  arsenal  of 

Athena. 

Athena,  at  it*  moat  flourishing  period,  contained  about 
lu,OUU  MMM  Xtn  .\i<tH..  iii.,  0,  14).  which  were  for  the 
nr-r  part  so  mii.iII  and  mean  in  appearance  that,  according 
to  I  lira  urchins  it  wua  to  the  public  edifices  alone  that  It 
owed  its  attraction*.  The  inhabitants  were  comprised  under 
three  classes,  citizen*  (soAirui).  sojourner*  (acrvicsi),  and 
slave*  lout-Aui/  ;  of  the**,  the  slaves  greatly  preponderated, 
though  it  is  dihVult  to  make  an  accurate  computation  of 
their  numbers.  Indeed,  tlie  whole  question  as  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Athena  is  Involved  in  great  obscurity.  Hume,  l<e- 
ironne.  Boeckh,  Leake,  Clinton,  and  < 
limes,  i 

nippuited  their  I 

though  with  little  unanimity  or  aucce 
that  surround  the  subject,  from  the  - 
and  discrepancy  of  the  data,  are  so  |_ 
elude  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  anything  like  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  Boeckh  ha*  estimated  the  population  of 
■he  city  and  ita  ports  at  180,000;  Clinton  at  160.000;  and 
Leake  at  116,000.  The  statement  of  Athensm*  that  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Athens  (or  Attica)  was  400,000,  w  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  The  conimer 
cial  operation*  of  Athena  embraced  every  known  country 
and  commodity.  "  All  the  products  of  foreign  countries, 
says  Boeckh.  "came  to  Athena,  and  articles  which,  in  nihet 
places,  could  hardly  be  obtained  singly,  were  collected  to- 
gether at  the  Cirrus.  Besides  Uie  corn,  the  costly 
iron,  brass,  and  other  object*  of  commerce  which  < 
all  the  region,  of 


as  almost  to  pre 


ATHENS. 

i  of  Athena  amounts  to  about  17,000 
),  and  is  perhaps  utoie  heterogeneous 
than  that  of  any  city  of  ita  size,  i  .reeks, 
i  are  jostled  in  the  street*  by  Enghxh 
Freuehraen.  Italians,  Dutchmen,  Spaniard*.  Bavari- 
an*. Kux»iau-s  Danes,  and  Americana."  ( Stevru't  Tr+vtlt 
•a  Onset.)  European  shops  invite  purchaacrs  by  the  side 
of  Eastern  bazars;  coffee-houses  and  billlard-roofn*,  and 
French  and  German  rettauramu.  are  opened  all  over  the 
city.  The  mixture  of  its  population  beam  a  striking  analogy 
so  the  extraordinary  contrasts  presented  by  the  city  itself. 
'The  same  half  acre  of  ground,"  says  a  recent  traveller, 
"otlco  cuntnius  two  or  three  remaining  columns  of  an  an- 
cient portico,  •  small  Christian  chapel  of  the  middle  ages, 
a  Venetian  watch  tower,  a  Turkish 

*?T  U^ar^wwe.d^iticUyexbibitini 
of  the  varied  existence  of  this  celebra- 
ted «ty.  ,  Athtii*  i*  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  r.n*  a  gym- 
nasium, in  whi'll  the  covernui'  nl  has  I  <  -« 1 1 .  <  J  *  -«1  several  ex 
hUntintja  for  the  maintenance  >•!  "student*,  three  public  semf 
aeaicw.  mill  two  m  iioul*  supported  by  private  benevolence, 
fjrrat  ett-TU  fauve  beeo  made  to  M-nil.1  the  III  .1  lb  of  the 
city,  by  cteanailig  and  repelling  the  ancient  x  \m>,  and  by 
draining  the  u».'  -t;e»  formed  lis  (In  oveiflovv  nig*  of  the 
CephiMi*.the  eihnJaliiMik  of  w Inch  were  extreme!)  noxious. 
There  are  thirteen  churches,  twelve  belonging  to  the  East- 
ern and  one  to  the  Western  Church.  Though  the  manu- 
factures of  Allien*  arc  very  l>4u  kward.  its  revenues  are  con- 
aderaAl)  uii pr<  v ed  ;  according  to  the  official  -tatemeul 
of 'Kid,  they  amounted  to  ioo.uui  dtochiu*.  At  the  Piro-us, 
Kas,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  several  large  liou.se*  have  been 
built  and  "some  £<tud  *lreet*.  Hanked  by  low  hut  respecta- 
ble dwellings,  have  already  been  competed.'-  A  large 
quay,  and  a  lazaretto,  have  been  erected, 
riot  lie  *aid  to  hWt*h,  the  town  pre- 
arance,  and  contain,,  .iIk.uI  1600 
The  communion,,  ,n*  |».|„„  ,.  Allien-  and  the 
Pirs-u*  have  been  greatly  tacifiniied  of  l.ne  by  the  •  >*i*truc- 
Bua  of  a  good  n-ad,  and  it  n  rumoiueil  that  a  imlwajr  will 
sods  be  formed  Ijctween  the  two  place*.  Alliens  stand*  on 
a  spot  rath  in  remain*  of  antiquity  :  ami  it  it  reasonable  to 
■appose  that  Its  present  tranquillity  w  ill  prove  lav oiiraMe  to 
Use  he nv*i  illuatraiion  of  monument*  arid  place*  already 
identified,  aad  that  uie  excavations  everywhere  forming  lor 
taring  the  foundations  of  new  buildings  will  lead  to  many 
valuaule  discoveries. 
The  ancient  city  of  Athene 

*  —  TV  nt  of  Greece,  mo'ltrr  r/  in* 
mM  rlnMnee,  asliva  to  famoas  »i't, 
Or  snausMs— » 

eta— Iderably  exceeded  in  extent  the  modern  town ;  and,  un- 
like tile  latter,  which,  as  already  observed,  spreads  into  the  [  ration  of  the  present  day,  owed  their  origin  to  tii.  marble 
plain  chiefly  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  encircled  Uie  Acropolis. 
It  was  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
tiec  of  the  Opticus  and  llysaus,  the  former  of  which 
rs  due  S.  past  the  W.  side  of  the  city ;  the  latter,  which 
•  few  mile*  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  runs  past  it  in  a 
8.W.  direction.  At  the  time  when  Athena  had  attained  its 
greatest  magnitude.  It  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  sur 
assamled  at  intervals  by  strongly-fortified  lowers.  The  plan 
at  thai  wall,  many  parts  of  which  still  remain,  exhibits  the 
furre  of  an  irregular  oblong,  having  at  ita  N.  extremity  the 
gate  of  Acharmr,  on  the  8.  the  Ibmlan  gate  and  the  fount 
are  Gollsrboe,  on  Uie  W.  the  gate  of  Dlocharcs,  and  on  the 
E.  the  Peiraic  gate.  In  attempting  to  describe  the  leading 
l  in  the  topography  of  Athens,  we  cannot  do  better 
fcr  to  our  columns  an  extract  from  an  article  on 
In  the  Pemuf  CutUpmdta.  which  exhibits  within 
I  coon  pat*  a  mure  distinct  outline  of  that  city  than  is 
anjwmuc  else  to  be  met  with.  "Beginning  with  the  gale 
of  Acbarr.z  un  the  N,  as  above  staled,  the  wall  ran  east- 
*  ard  near  the  base  of  Anchesuius,  and  prut  the  Domcian 
rale  to  the  gate  of  Diochnres,  which  led  to  the  Lyceium  ;  it 
ihen  continued  parallel  to  the  Uvssus  on  the  western  side 
4  that  stream  to  the  fountain  Callirhoe  or  Enneacrunoa, 
aad  thence  to  the  hill  of  the  Museium,  which  it  crossed, 
:rjtnurelM'aduig  lite  still  exisung  luonuiuent  of  Philopappiui 
wtihbs  it*  circuit.  Its  course  from  the  Mumtiuiu  was  N., 
Lukinf  in  the  chief  part  of  the  Pnyx  and  mount  Lycabetlua, 
to  the  tKpylum,  which  led  to  the  outer  Ceramic  us  or  great 

the  sty*  nthf«**BM.  AU»oe 
>  lutn  to  the  gate  of  Acharna'  completes  the  circuit." 
had  three  great  harfjoun«.  the  Plrwu*.  Munychla, 
Flialerum.  These  porui  formed  a  separate  city  larger 
Athens  ttreff,  and  were  connected  with  it  by  means  of 
-Jie  long  wall*  {mim  ruxi)  the  identification  of  w  hich  has 
involved  tlie  le;inied  in  interminable  dispute*.   The  harbour 


r,  wax,  tar.  wool,  rigging,  lealher,  goat  sk ins, 
kr.  ;  from  Byzantium,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  timber, 
slaves,  and  salt  fish  ;  slave*  from  The*.»al  v  ;  carpets  and  fine 
wool  from  I'hngia  and  Miletus."  "  All  the  finest  pro- 
ducts," say*  Xruophon  (Dt  Rrp.Jitk..  II..  7).  "of  Sicily,  of 
Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Fontua.  and  the  Peloponnesus,  Athena, 
by  her  empire  of  the  sea,  is  able  to  collect  Into  one  spot." 
Nor  were  manufacture*  neglected.  It  is  true  that  commerce 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  |siint  of  national  policy,  and  that 
every  encouragement  was  given  to  it  which  high  protecting 
regulations  and  other  privilege*  could  bestow.  But  no  re- 
striction was  imposed  upor  industry :  the  meanest  manual 
occupation  was  attended  by  no  disgrace ;  hence  every 
branch  of  industry  flourished,  and  the  manufacture*  of 
Athena  were  everywhere  eateeniedA  The  native 


of  Athena,  too,  were  of  great  importance  they 
chiefly  of  olives,  tigs,  and  honey,  and  have  been  I 
In  all  nge.*.  The  wealth  of  the  city  was  also  augmented  by 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  and  "  those  sumptuous  edifices, 
which  constituted  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  admi 
(lay,  i 

quarries  of  Pentelicus."    (OedweW*  tfrteet.)    The  npn- 
j  lencc,  prosperity,  nnd  power  of  Athens  are  fully  exhibited 
I  by  Tbucydides  (lib.  ii.,  13).    Previously  to  the  IVIoponne- 
1  stan  war,  the  treasury  contained  9700  talents,  besides  a  great 
I  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  de|mMted  In  the  temples  of  the 
gods  and  in  other  public  edifice*.    The  city  was  defended 
by  1200  cavalry,  1600  bowmen,  and  1 3,000  heavy-armed 
I  troops;  16,000  men  were  stationed  in  the  fortifications,  and 
|  the  coast  was  guarded  by  300  well-manned  shins.  The 
I  same  historian  has  distinctly  Indicated  (lib.  il„  40)  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Allien ian  insiitutinns,  so  pre-eminently  adapt- 
ed to  develop  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  was  the 
chief  source  of  their  unparalleled  greatness;  but  our  limit* 

on  the  government 
we  con  only  refer  the 
reader  to  Boeckh'* 'invaluable  treatise  on  this  difflcull  and 
interesting  subject. 

We  now  proceed  |o  notice  briefly  the  monuments  of  an 
tiqitity  which  still  exist  at  Athens,  as  they  hnve  been  de 
scribed  by  Chandler,  Clarke.  Gell.  Btunrt,  I  indwell.  I<eake, 
and  other  travellers.  The  most  striking  object  is  the  Acmp- 
olia,*  or  old  Gecropian  fortress,  founded  by  Cecropa,  about 
anno  1556  A.C..  rising  abruptly  nut  of  the  Attic  plain,  and 
covered  with  relies  of  Athenian  grandeur.  At  Its  W.  end, 
by  which  alone  it  was  accessible,  stood  the  Fropylam,  the 
gale,  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis.  Through 
this  gale  the  periodical  processions  of  the  Panathenalc  jubi- 
lee were  wont  to  move;  and  the  ntarics  of  chariot  wheel* 
are  still  visible  on  the  atone  floor  of  its  entrance.  It  was  of 
Uie  Doric  order,  and  its  central  pediment  was  supported  by 


of  the  Fira  us 

Urockjr/aod 


which 


it  was  auppor 

six  fluted  marble  columns,  each  5  ft.  In  diem..  29  in  height, 
and  7  in  their  Intercolumniation.  On  the  light  wing  stood 
tlie  temple  of  Victory,  and  on  the  left  was  a  building  deco- 


•  The  AcTopolN  sIom  kieswd  Dm  asomf  cily,  aad  anas  t* 
nl  mo  wis  Imnel  f)  aw  evAif,  is  ewlnutirttanins  M  lbs  tew»r  psci.  *} 
»o>if.  «(irr«>M»  twill,    aihra*.  i*cludtn«  Ih.  upr<"  ">*  !•»•• 
17  w»r  sftsi.sssc*.  woXit.  at  aanr.  «*  < 
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rated  with  painting*  by  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus,  of  which 
1 1-  > 1 1 1  - ir  hu  left  us  an  account.  In  ft  part  of  the  wall  Kill 
remaining  there  are  fragments  of  excellent  designs  in  basso 
relievo,  representing  the  combat  of  the  Athenian*  with  the 
Amazons ;  besides  tax  column*  white  as  snow,  and  of  the 
finest  architecture.  Near  the  Propyl«a  xu**i  the  celebrated 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of  which,  including  the  ped 
ratal,  was  60  A.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  Acropolis  was 
the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva.   It  wa*  a  peripteral 

OmSm,  eacho  ft.  •  la.  fa  AummuSfim*  w&M  ft 

m  height,  elevated  on  three  steps.  Iu  height,  from  the  base 
uf  the  pediments,  was  65  ft.,  and  the  dimension*  of  the 
area  333  ft.  by  103.  The  eastern  pediment  wa*  adorned 
wtih  two  group*  of  statues,  one  of  which  represented  the 
birth  of  Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  of  Minerva  with 
Neptune  for  the  government  of  Athens.  On  the  metopes 
was  sculptured  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapitha: ; 
and  the  frieze  contained  a  representation  of  the  Punathennic 
festivals.  Ictinus,  Callicrnte*,  ond  t.'arpi. in.  were  the  archi- 
>•■  Li  of  tills  temple;  Phidias  was  the  artist;  and  its  entire 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  H  million  sterling.  <>t  thi* 
building,  eight  columns  of  the  eastern  front  and  several  of 
the  lateral  colonnades  are  still  standing.  Of  the  fro,iuV 
picce,  which  represented  tlie  contest  of  Neptune  and  Miner- 
va, nothing  remains  but  the  head  of  a  sea-horse  and  the 
figures  of  two  women  without  heads.  The  combat  of  the 
Centaur*  and  Lapithr  is  In  better  preservation ;  but,  of  the 
numerous  stalues  with  which 
that  of  Adrian  alone  remains.  The 
dilapidated  as  It  is,  still  rein  ins  an  air  of  inexpressible  gran- 
deur and  sublimity ;  and  it  forms  at  once  the  highest  pnint 
in  Allien*,  and  the  centre  of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  N.K. 
■Ide  of  the  Parthenon  stood  the  Erechtheiiim,  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  joint  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  There 
are  considerable  remains  uf  this  building,  particularly  those 
beautiful  female  figures  called  Caryatides,  which  support, 
instead  of  columns,  three  of  the  porticoes;  tiesides  three  <>f 
me  column*  in  the  north  hexastyle  with  the  roof  over  these 
last  column*.  The  rest  of  the  roof  of  this  graceful  poritco 
fell  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  in  1837.  Such  is  nn  outline 
of  the  chief  building*  of  the  Acropolis,  which,  In  its  best 
days,  had  four  distinct  characters ;  being  at  once  the  for- 
tress, the  sacred  enclosure,  the  treasury,  and  the  museum 
of  art  of  the  Athenian  nation.  It  was.  so  to  speak,  an  en- 
tire offering  to  the  deity,  unrivalled  in  richness  and  splen- 
dour ;  it  wa*  the  peerless  gem  of  Greece,  the  glory  and  the 
pride  of  art,  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world.  In  the 
city  of  Athens  Itself  there  ore  still  some  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity to  be  found.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  three  exqui- 
site Corinthian  columns  crowned  by  architraves;  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Wind*,  built  by  Cyrrhrste*.  of  an  octagomil 
figure,  with  a  representation  of  the  different  winds  on  each 
of  its  skies ;  and  the  monument  of  Lysicraies,  called  by  the 
modern  Greeks  the  lantern  uf  Demosthenes.  This  building 
consists  of  n  pedestal  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  nn<l  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome  of  Corinthian  architecture;  It  was 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  which  Demosthenes  used  a*  his 
uudy :  a  supposition  which  has,  however,  long  been  over- 
thrown. Beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near 
us  extremity,  was  situated  the  Athenian  or  Dionyslac  thea- 
tre. Iu  seats,  rising  one  above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the 
sloping  rock.  Of  these,  only  the  two  highest  rows  ore  now- 
visible,  the  rest  being  concealed  by  an  accumulation  or  soil, 
the  removal  of  which  would  probably  bring  to  light  the 
whole  shell  of  the  theatre.  Plato  affirms  it  was  capable  of 
containing  30,000  person*.  It  contained  statue*  of  all  the 
great  tragic  and  comic  poets,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
were  naturally  those  of  j&ehylu*.  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
des, among  the  former,  and  those  of  Artsiophnne*  and  Me- 
o  an  tier  among  the  latter.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Acropolis  la  the  site  of  the  Odeium,  or  musical  theatre  of 
Herodes  Aniens,  named  by  him  the  theatre  of  Regtlla,  In 
honour  of  his  wife.  On  the  north-enst  side  of  the  Acropolis 
stood  the  Prytaneum,  where  cinrens  who  had  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  state  were  maintained  nt  the  public  expense. 
Extending  southwards  from  the  site  of  the  Prytaneum,  ran 
the  street  to  which  Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Triiiod«, 
from  iu  containing  a  number  of  small  temples  or  edifices 

b^the'choragi  VnThe  thentra^orBacrhils"  '  Oppr^te'o'the 
west  end  of  toe  Acropolis  I*  the  Areopagus,  or  hill  of  Mara, 
•m  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  wa*  situated  the  celebra- 
ted court  of  the  Areopagus.  This  point  is  reached  by  means 
of  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  nick,  Immediately  above 
which  Is  a  bench  of  (time,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadran- 
gle, like  a  triclinium,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tribunal.  The  ruins  of  a  small  chapel  consecrated  to  St. 
Dionysiu*  the  Areopogite,  and  commemorating  his  conver- 
sion by  SL  Paul  (Act*  of  the  \  po*„  rvfl.,  34),  are  here  visi- 
ble.   About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  west  from  tho  centre 


of  the  Areopagus  stands  Pnyx,  the  place  provided  for  the 
public  assemblies  at  Athens  in  iu  palmy  days.  The  steps 
by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of 
three  seaU  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  for  the  audience,  are  still 
visible.  This  t*  perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Athene 
to  the  lovers  of  Grecian  genius,  being  associated  w  1th  the 
renown  i 
ators. 


On  proceeding  without  the  city,  our  attention  1*  i 
by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  conceived  and  the  last  executed  of  the  sacred 
monuments  of  Athens.  It  was  begun  by  Pisi stratus,  but  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  700  yean 
afterward  ;  but  of  the  130  columns  which  supported  it,  only 
10  remain.  The  last  ruin  to  which  we  shall  allude.  Is  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  built  by  Clmon,  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Sulamls.  This  1*  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not 
the  most  beautiful,  existing  specimen  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, U  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble:  the  roof,  friezes,  and 
Mads***  remain ;  and  so  gently  has  the  hand  of  time 
pressed  upon  this  venerable  edifice,  that  the  first  imprrwiinr 
of  lite  mind  in  beholding  it,  is  doubt  of  lu  antiquity.  Sue! 
Is  an  outline  of  the  remains  of  the  chief  Athenian  edif.ee. 
which  link  bygone  limes  with  the  present,  and  which,  as 
long  a*  there  is  taste  to  appreciate,  or  genius  to  imitate,  must 
nrrest  the  attention  and  challenge  the  regard  of  every  intel- 
ligent mind.  We  shall  devote  what  remain*  of  our  limiu 
to  a  short  notice  of  the  Athenian  history,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

Concerning  the  early  InhabltanU  of  Athens,  we  are  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  Information  ;  and  even  aAer  lis  hi-tory 
Ittxin*  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  the  eveiU  which  distin- 
guish it  are  for  a  long  time  scanty  and  d<  ubtful.  Though 
Ogyges  is  mentioned  ns  the  first  king  of  Athens,  it  is  not 
till  three  centuricsi  later  that  Athenian  history  assume*  a, 
detintie  form,  when  Cecrops  (A.C.  1556)  a  native  of  Egypt, 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Actason,  obtained  the  sover- 
eignty. He  collected  Hie  hitherto  scattered  inhabitants  of 
Allien,  divided  them  into  tribes,  nnd  founded  the  Acropolis 
Nothing  of  importance  occur*  in  the  hl»iory  of  Ai 

*  e  time  of  Th 


among  the  successors  of  Cecrops,  till  the 
(A.C.  1300).  who  united  in  himself  the  attributes  of  legisla- 
tor and  warrior.  The  reins  of  government  descended  in  his 
fhmilv.  without  any  occurrence  of  historical  importance,  till 
Codrus  (A.C.  1068)  heniicnlly  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. At  this  time  nn  arislocratlcal  was  substituted  for  lhe> 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  Ihe  title  of  "  king"  waa 
exchanged  for  that  of  "  archon."  On  iu  find  institution, 
the  office  of  archon  was  hereditary,  and  for  life  ;  but  nfter 
trie  lapse  of  two  centuries,  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and 
aAer  passing  through  six  hands  on  this  footing,  was  finally 
changed  to  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change  look 
place,  n  Ihrther  alteration  waa  made  by  dividing  ihe  duties 
of  archon  among  ten  persons,  selected  by  the  people  from 
Ihe  class  of  the  nobles.  In  whom  were  vested  nil  legb-lutive 
and  judicial  power*.  Such  a  form  of  government  was  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  pnrty  spirit  and  contentions  for 
and  pressed  heavilv  on  ihe  people;  and  a 
a  definite  code  of  laws  arising,  Draco  win  ehn*en  as 
lawgiver  (A.C.  634).  The  ntnKity  of  ho.  ^e,  howe 
which  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  at  once  to  the 
most  venial  offence*  nnd  the  most  flagrant  crime,  soon  ren- 
dered it  incapable  of  execution;  and  Draco  lost  ihe  public 
favour  and  died  in  exile.  To  quell  the  dlMurbnnrcs  which 
continued  to  distract  Ihe  city,  ihe  people  (A.C.  594)  had  re- 
course to  Solon,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  as 
a  general,  and  invested  him  with  the  trffice  of  archon.  The 
code  of  law*  which  he  framed,  wa*  admirably  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  limes:  for  though  its  tendency  was  decided 
Iv  democratic,  a  counterbalancing  check  was  given  lo  popu- 
lar encroachment  by  the  establishment  of  Ihe  assembly  of 
400.  and  by  the  prerogative*  vested  la  the  c  urt  of  Arenpa 
gus.  Indeed,  the  freedom  of  spirit  which  Solon  Introduced 
and  rendered  durable,  nnd  the  liberal  education  which  the 
whole  system  of  hi*  laws  made  indrspennhly  necessary  to 


ile  system  r 
noble  and 

illumination  to  all  ihe  republic*  of  Gr 
Nor  were  the  consequence*  of  Solon's  measure*  at  all  re- 
tarded by  the  subsequent  domination  of  IVi-tr  mn  (A.C. 
561).  For  notwithstanding  his  assumption  of  the  regal 
power,  his  administration  was  characterised  bv  an  nssldmnis 
cultivation  of  the  nits  and  sciences;  nnd  it  Is  to  him  that 
posterity  Is  indebted  for  Ihe  collection  of  Ihe  Homeric  pnem* 
In  ihelr  present  definite  form.  That  the  spirit  of  ihe  Athe- 
nian freedom  was  not  extinct,  wns  proved  by  the  expuldoo 
(A.C.  51^^f  Hlppla*  and  Hlpparchus^the  »oc«  of  Pi  Istra 
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ilernal  contest*  which  had  agitated  Athena, 
ever  In  be  awai  lowed  op  in  others  of  far 
magnitude.  With  rnptd  stride*  the  Persian  ruon 
arch>  had  been  encroaching  upon  Greece,  and  moat  of  the 
Grecian  state*  had  already  sworn  fealty  to  Darius,  when 
Alliens  and  Lac«ds?mon  rained  the  banner  of  defiance,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (A.C.  490),  under  the  conduct  of 
Miltindea,  at  once  achieved  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  en- 
shrined Athens  in  the  centre  of  a  glory.  We  can  do  no 
snore  than  allude  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  his  alternate  successes  and  defeats,  the  seizure  and 
of  Athens  and  lis  citadel,  the  stratagems  of 
of  Salami*,  Plnta-n. 

Among 

was  the  Impetus  given  to  Its  naval  attain, 
who  was  eminently  Imbued  with  a  naval 
spirit,  caused  {A.C.  4711)  a  new  and  more  commodious  har- 
bour to  be  built  at  the  Pinrus,  which  In  process  of  lime  was 
joined  to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Long  Walls.  This  pre- 
caution invested  Athens  with  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
raised  her  commercial  and  military  marine  to  an  unexam- 
pled pitch  of  prosperity  ;  a  prosperity  which  was  maintained 
■a  full  vigour  by  the  moderation  of  Arisridcs,  so  deservedly 
named  the  jurt,'  and  by  the  generous  and  martial  spirit  of 
Clmon.  son  of  Miltuide*  (A.C.  4IM).   Before  the  Persian  In- 


She  had  produced  no 


I  with  those  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Sieyon,  A*gi- 
aa,  Locunla.  and  of  many  cities,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  colonics.  8he  could  boast  of  no  poet*  so  celebrated 
sa  those  ol*  the  Ionian  and  .-Eolian  schools.  Her  spirit  hith- 
erto had  been  decidedly  martial ;  but  her  peaceful  glories 
quickly  followed,  and  outshone  thoMj  of  her  victories  and 
political  ascendency.  After  the  termination  of  the  Persian 
wmr,  literature  and  the  fine  art*  begnn  to  tend  towards 
Athens  aa  their  most  favoured  seat,  for  here,  during  the  nge 
of  Pericles),  above  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius  and  tal- 
ents were  fostered  by  an  ample  field  of  exertion,  by  public 
It  was  during  this  age  that  paint- 
reached  the  highest  decree 
i;  and  thnt  Greek  poetry  was  enriched  with  n 
new  kjrrfof  composition,  the  drama,  which  exhibited  all  the 

the  fall  compass  and  the  highest  refinements  of  the  Ian 
gunge  peculiar  to  Attica.  The  drama  was  indeed  the  branch 
of  literature  which  peculiarly  signalized  the  age  of  Pericles ; 
and  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Athenians  I*  vividly 
portrayed  by  the  sublime  and  impassioned  stroke*  of  A>chy- 
iits,  the  graceful  and  elegant  touches  of  Sophocles,  the  elab- 
orate philosophy  if  Euripides,  and  the  caustic  raillery  and 
moral  power  of  Aristophanes.  And  though  time  ha*  efla- 
1  all  trace*  of  the  pencil  of  Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  A  pel- 
has  assigned  them  a  plnce  In  the  temple  of 
Phidias  am)  Praxiteles,  whose  work*  are,  even 

'of'' 

of  art  and  the  embellishment  of  the  city  by  splendid  archi- 
tectural decorations,  that  the  efibrts  of  Pericles  were  direct- 
ed. For  at  the  period  In  question,  the  whole  of  Athens  with 
its  three  celebrated  harbour*,  Plrrus,  Munychln,  and  Pha- 
lemm.  connected  by  mean*  of  the  Long  Walls  begun  by 
TheniisCoele*,  was  made  to  form  one  great  city,  enclosed 
vviUitn  a  vast  pnrnrtcilusnf  massive  fortifications,  extending  to 
Bo  (ess  than  174  stadia,  of  which  the  circuit  of  the  city 
amounted  tn  43.  the  Long  Walls  taken  together  to  75.  and 
the  circumference  of  the  harbour*  to  76.  But  the  advan- 
tages that  (lowed  to  Athcn*  from  the  administration  of  Per- 
icles were  not  without  alloy.  The  splendor  which  he  In- 
troduced exhausted  the  public  revenue*;  and  tn  supply  de- 
ficiencies, rrcwirse  jva*  had  to  the  Infliction  of^religlmis  im- 

«raa  engendered ;  and  Sparta,  who  had  long  viewed  with 
.  the  magnificence  of  her  rival,  seized  the  npnortu- 
t  of  fanning  the  discord  Into  a  flame.  This  issued  in  the 
Pelnprmnesian  war,  the  vnrious  fortunes  of  which  have  been 
so  aWy  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Thncydide*.  After  the  lapse 
of  57  years,  during  which  period  the  movements  of  the  con- 
dieting  parties  were  characterized  by  vnrious  success,  victo- 
ry at  length  declared  for  the  Spartans,  and  the  Athenian* 
were  forced  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rant*: a  humiliating  period  In  the  history  of  Athens,  over 
which  we  would  willingly  throw  a  veil.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  the.  skill  of  Thrasybulu*  (A.C.  403)  to  restore 
to  Athens  It*  former  eomnltntlon ;  a  revolution  which  he 


ticlty  of  spirit  which  they  displayed  m 
aster* ;  and  never  was  the  truth  of  thii 
illustrated  as  at  the  present  penod. 


One 

away,  since  she  was  groan:  . 
and  the  reign  of  terror— her  native  < 
prostrate,  her  external  resource*  swept  away— and  now  w« 
find  her  on  a  lofty  eminence.  Seventy-five  clrJe*  hall  her  aa 
the  bead  of  their  confederacy  ;  the  Aegean  isle*  are  nuns 
be  red  among  her  foreign  settlements;  Laeedjcmon  recog- 
nises her  dominion  ol'  the  sea ;  she  ia  confessedly,  and  with 
out  a  rivnl,  once  more  the  lust  of  the  Grss-ian  communities 
Nor  is  tins  all ;  hitherto  we  have  seen  her  producing  and 
fostering  legislator*,  warriors,  statesmen,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, poets,  historians,  and  orator* ;  we  an  now  to  behold 
her  in  another  aspect,  as  the  mother  of  that  philosophy  at 


erta  a  powerful 
portant  *?ra  In  the 
luded  to  by  Milton 


Toll,  her  ihica-w arbled  note*  the  tummee  long: 
There  Bowery  bill  lljsirthis  with  the  te.vad 
Of  b*«s'  isdustTHHii  murmur  oft  invites 
Tn  studious  nosing ;  there  llrvtus  rolls 
il'i  ■  tuepcTmr  eirraen  ;  within  tbe  walls  then  new 
llMKhnoliof  >rci«fct  Mfssj  his  who  bred 
Oral  Alriander  to  mM«  lbs  world, 
1, rerun  (here  irvt  painted  S'oa  sex! ; 
•  ••••• 

Tn  ncr  philosophy  neTt  lend  this*  ssr, 
Frosn  Hearts  icecended  to  lbs  tow  rwTd  boss* 
Of  Si<rate«  ;  Iff  there  h.t  tenement. 
Whom,  well  imp  red.  the  oracle  pronounced 
W  iws»  of  men  ;  f  mm  whoee  mouth  «ued  far.b 
MeJIiflwus  Hmsi  ih»t  water  d  all  the  icMi 

Epicurean,  asd  the  Store  err  are."  ■ 

From  this  time  a  new  rra  begins  in  the  history  of  Athena, 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  dint  of  dissimulation  and  bri- 
bery, contrived  first  to  embroil  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
and  then  to  trample  oa  their  independence.  The  Athenians, 
roused  by  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  made  a  vigorous 
defence  (A.C.  339) ;  but  the  balile  of  Charrxmea  proved  ad 


r  hopes,  and  on  this  field 
And  if  the  I 


last  sparks  of  1 
with  nemostbenes,  the  fitful  gleam*  they  throw  out 
from  rime  to  time,  serve  but  to  "  mark  the  ruin*  they  adorn." 
It  is  true  that  under  the  sway  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  different  generals  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  Athens,  site  made  various  cflSirts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ; 
but  these  efforts  resemble  more  the  spiteful  ebullition*  of  n 
pusillanimous  slave,  than  the  glorious  aspirations  of  a  noble 
spirit  struggling  tn  be  free.  In  this  stale  she  continued,  the 
*|»rt  of  every  tyrant  who  chanced  to  draw  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  war,  till  the  Roman  eagles  soared  over  the  Acrop 
ulis.  and  the  victorious  Hylle  proclaimed  Alliens  a  tributary 
of  Rome  (A.C.  86).  But  while  Athena  thus  saw  every 
trace  of  her  political  existence  vanish,  she  rose  to  an  empire 
scarcely  leas  flattering,  to  which  Rome  itself  was  obliged  to 
bow.  Her  conquerors  looked  to  her  as  the  teacher  and  ar- 
biter of  tuste,  philosophy,  and  science  ;  and  all  the  Romans 
who  were  ambitious  of  literary  attainments,  flocked  to  Ath- 
ens in  order  to  acquire  them.  This  tribute  of  respect  to 
Athenian  taste  and  genius  was  paid  by  various  Roman  em- 
peror* in  succession.  Under  Adrian  ( A.D.  117)  she  even 
regained  much  of  her  former  internal  splendor ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  several  of  his  successors,  though 
on  a  less  magnificent  scale.  The  description  of  Athens  by 
Pausnnias  belongs  to  this  period.  In  the  third  century,  ac 
cording  to  'Zosimus,  Allien*  was  taken  by  Gothic  invaders, 
who,  however,  did  not  long  retain  their  acquisition,  having 
been  expelled  by  the  Inhabitants  under  the  command  of 
Cleoderous.  In  the  year  306,  it  was  again  taken  by  Alarie, 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  is  »aid  to  have  laid  in  ruin*  id 
stately  structures,  and  to  have  stripped  it  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. After  thb  dreadful  visitation,  Athens  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance, and  became  as  obscure  as  she  had  once  been  II- 
luxtrious.  We  arc  told,  indeed,  that  the  walls  of  Allien* 
were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  Justinian  :  but  from  the 
time  of  this  emperor,  a  chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries  efc- 
sued  in  Its  history,  except  that.  In  the  year  1130.  It  furnished 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  with  a  number  of  artificer*,  who  there 
introduced  the  culture  of  silk.  I>*jmcd,  apparently,  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  every  spoiler,  Athens  again  emerge*  from 
oblivion  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Baldwin  and  his 
crusaders,  at  a  lime  when  it  was  besieged  by  a  general  of 
Theodora*  Lascarts.  the  Greek  emperor.  In  1427,  It  was 
Sultan  Murad ;  but  some  time  afterward  was  re 
mm  the  infidel*  by  another  body  of  crusaders,  un 
.  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  a  powerful  baron  of  the 
West,  who  twisiowed  it  on  Otto  de  la  Roche,  one  of  hU  fol 
lower*.  For  a  considerable  lime  It  was  governed  by  Otti 
and  his  descendants,  with  the  title  of  duke  ;  but  this  fnmi'. 
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i  afterward  displaced  by  Wnlirr  of  Brienne.  The  next 
rulers  of  Athena  were  the  Acciaioli,  an  opulent  family  of 
Florence,  in  whiwe  |xm»e«uon  it  remained  till  1455,  when  it 
wrw  taken  by  Omar,  a  general  of  Molinmnted  II.,  who  net- 
tled n  colony  in  it,  and  Incorporated  it  completely  with  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  the  year  1687,  it  was  captured  by  the 
Venetians  under  Moroslni,  after  n  short  siege,  during  whicli 
tiie  Parthenon.  Uten  In  on  almost  perfect  state,  and  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  sustained  great  damage.  After 
a  short  intervaJ,  it  again  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained,  until  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  to  1MB,  following  up  thejprovisiooa  and  the  slip 


,  of  which  Athens  la 
Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch' of  Ath 
ens  and  it*  inhabitant*.  To  have  investigated  the  causes 
that  ltd  to  Its  rise,  progress,  and  decline ;  tn  have  analyzed 
the  character  of  its  people,  nnd  to  have  traced  it  through  its 
varied  phase*  in  their  love  of  glory,  in  their  refined  taste,  in 
Uiclr  fickleness  and  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  thrir  generosity  and  gratitude,  in  their  courage  and 
cowardice,  haughtiness  and  humility  (Plin^  it  Parrkas.), 
would  have  involved  us  in  dlscu»lons  to  which  volumes 
alone  would  have  been  adequate,  even  if  the  vastness  of 
the  subject  had  not  precluded  the  attempt.  Plunged  fur 
centuries  in  barbarism,  and  subjected  to  the  galling  >okc  of 
a  foreign  despotism,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  modem 
Athenians  should  have  Inherited  little  hut  the  vices  of  their 
fiirefnthera.  But  now  that  their  nationality  is  restored,  and 
the  light  of  civilisation  has  again  dawned  upon  their  coun- 
try, it  may,  we  trust,  be  inferred  that  the  few  seeds  of  the 
ancestral  character  which  still  linger  in  their 
exhibiting  themselves  in  pride,  stubbornness,  nni 
ity.  will  ripen  intoauch  qualities  as  may  render  them'wor 
thy  denizen*  of  the  soil,  unde  kumanitat,  doetrima.  reiiji», 
fruftt,  jura,  Itgtt  art*  atqur  in  otnne*  trrrai  distribute 
fulantur. 

A  thicks,  p.  t,  Somerset  co..  Me.,  49  m.  N.  Augusta,  644 
W.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Kennebec  river,  and  contains 
four  stores,  seven  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  (me  fulling- 
mill,  ten  schools,  603  scholars.    Pop.  1437. 

Athf s»,  p.  t  .  Windham  co.,  Vt„  109  m,  fl.  Montpeller, 
447  W.   It  has  three  schools,  1 19  scholars.    Pop.  378. 

Am « ms.  p.  L,  Greene  co..  N.V..  5  tn.  N.  Calaklll,  SO  8. 
Albany,  341  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river,  and  contains 
eighteen  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one  distillery,  three  schools. 
80  scholars.  Pop.  3387.  The  village  Is  on  the  W.  side  of 
Hudson  river,  opposite  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  contains  five 
churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  " 
a. i,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Friends",  900  dwellings,  an 
1300  inhabitants.  Incorporated  in  1805.  Over  twenty  sloops 
are  owned  at  this  place,  and  ply  between  it  end  New- York 
city.    A  steam  ferry-boat  connects  It  with  Hudson. 

Athkns.  p.  b..  Bradford  co.  Pa.,  133  m.  N.  by  E.  Har- 
rUrmre  969  W.  Situated  at  die  Junction  of  Chemung  nver 
with  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  formerly  called  Tioga  Point. 
It  contains  a  Presbyterian  churrh.  an  academy,  eleven  stores, 
sixty  dwellings,  and  435  inhabitants.  Thn  North  Branch 
canal  of  Pennsylvania  terminates  here.  The  t.  contains  two 
fulling-mills,  one  woollen  factory,  two  grist-mills,  14  saw- 
mill*.  Pop.  1532. 

Athens,  t.  Crawford  co.,  Pa.  It  contains  one  grist-mill, 
five  saw  mills,  three  schools,  60  scholars.    Pop.  498. 

Athens  county,  O.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  740  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Hockhocklng  r. 
and  Us  branches,  which  afford  good  water-power.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  abundant,  iron  ore  Is  found,  and  several  wells 
have  been  sunk,  from  which  excellent  salt  is  manufactured. 
Two  townships  in  tills  county,  containing  46, OX)  acres,  were 
granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ohio 
Company,  for  the  use  of  a  university.  The  surface  is  bro- 
ken nnd  hilly  :  soil  productive.  It  had  in  1840.  I  Y-7 1  neat 
eattle,  39,590  sheen,  34.459  swine,  and  produced  I75.H94 
bushels  of  wheat.  387.077  of  Indian  com,  153.346  of  oats, 
63,740  of  potatoes,  108,878  pounds  of  tobacco,  69303  of  sugar, 
93,800  bushels  of  salt,  and  84,900  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
had  fifty-four  stores,  eighteen  grist  mills,  fifty-two  saw-mills, 
three  oil  mills,  six  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  one  university  and  one  academy,  eighty-eight 
schools,  3083  scholars.   Pop.  19,109.   Cap.  Athens. 

Atiixhs.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Athens  co.,  O..  7*  m.  8.E.  Co- 
lumbus, 339  W.  Situated  on  the  N.B.  side  of  Hnekhocking 
river,  on  a  beautiful  peninsula,  formed  by  a  bend  in  the 
river.  Athens  t..  la  which  it  is  shunted,  is  the  northernmost 
of  two  townships  granted  to  the  Ohio  University.  The  vll- 
age  hi  pleasantly  situated  and  handsomely  built,  mostly  of 
brick,  and  contains  a  court  house,  county  offices,  a  jail,  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church,  thirteen  stores,  three 

frlst  mills,  three  saw  mills,  three  schools,  190  scholars, over 
00  dwellings,  and  710  inhabitants.  Exclusive  of  the  v.,  the 
I  coe tains  two  saw-mills,  six  grist-mills,  nine  schools,  20H 
v  .olars.   Pop.  1393.  The  Ohio  University,  located  in  the 
196 
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village,  was  founded  in  1831,  has  a  president  and  five  pro- 
fessors or  other  insuurteis.  145  alumni,  of  whom  34  have 
been  clergymen,  ICS  students,  and  2500  volumes  in  its  libra- 
ries. The  commencement  i*  on  the  first  Wednesday  hi  An 
en  - I  The  funds  yield  about $5000 annually.  The  college 
edifice  is  four  stories  high,  of  brick,  and  pleasantly  situated. 
An  academy  is  connected  w  ilh  the  institution,  with  a  bund 
some  brick  edifice,  two  stories  high,  containing  4U  students. 

Atu*ns,  L,  Harrison  co,,  O.  It  has  seven  school*.  342 
scholars.   Pop.  14311. 

Athxss.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Ga.,  75  ni.  N.  bv  W. 
MilledgcvHIe.  C10  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Oc'ontsr 
It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  three  churches,  one 
i«n,  and  one  Baptist,  and  shout 
1300  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Georgia  University, 
which  was  founded  in  1785.  and  has  a  president  and  eight 
professors  or  other  insimcler*,  433  alumni.  1  lfl  student*,  and 
11.000  volumes  la  Its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  August.  It  has  a  fund  of  8100.000 
tn  bank  stock,  nnd  50.000  acres  of  land.  The  philosophical 
apiKtratus,  with  a  |s>rtk»n  ol  the  library,  com  SlSJUfc  It 
has  two  college  edifices,  130  by  45  feet,  besides  a  chapel, 
tag, 

Athkns,  p.  V.  capital  of  Limestone  Co.,  Ala..  25  m.  N.W. 
Hunuville.  154  N.  by  E.  Tuscaloosa,  733  W.  Situated  one 
mile  W.  of  Swan  creek,  which  flows  Into  Tennessee  river, 
and  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  and  several  stores  and 
dwellings. 

Athkns,  p.  v..  capital  of  M'Minn  co.,  Tenn.,  154  m.  S.B. 
Nashville,  555  W.  Situated  on  Enstanalla  creek.  15  I 
from  its  entrance  into  Tennessee  river.  It  has  a 
house.  Jail,  three  churches,  one 
byterlan,  two  academies,  one  i 
thirteen  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  two  print- 
ing-office*, and  about  1000  inhab. 

ATHERSTONE,  a  m.  town  of  England,  co.  Warwick, 
hund.  Hcmlingford.  contiguous  to  the  Coventry  canal.  I2i 
m.  N.  Coventry.  Pop.  3870.  It  has  a  free  school,  founded 
in  1573,  and  manufactures  of  hat*,  ribands,  and  shalloona. 
There  are  here  four  annual  fairs ;  that  w  hich  Is  held  on 
the  19th  of  September  being  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  England  lor  the  sale  of  cheese. 

ATHERTON.   See  Chowbkkt. 

ATIII8,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ome,  cap.  cant.,  arrona, 
Domfnmt    Pop.  4537. 
ATHLONE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Westmoa:* 

5^  33^.?Hng.V54'  W.  its  name  i^derived  I 
Aaaa,  "  the  fi*d  of  the  rapids."  To  command  this  ford 
castle  was  built  here  bv  the  English  shortly  after  their  ar 
rival  in  the  country,  that  became  a  post  of  great  cons* 
quence.  In  1G41  Athlone  was  besieged  by  the  Irish  army 
but,  after  a  resistance  of  upward  of  live  months  was  re 
licved  by  the  Duke  of  Ortiiond.  In  the  subsequent  war  of 
16*8.  It  was  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Grace  again* 
the  English,  but  was  taken  by  storm  die  next  year  by 
(iinkell.  afterward  carl  of  Alhlone  The  furtifiratkHu 
which  had  suffered  much  during  this  siege,  were  rerxivm 
ted ;  but  in  1697,  the  castle  and  the  greater  part  of  Um 
town  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder  ma? 
arine,  occasioned  by  lightning.  During  the  late  war  wit* 
France.  It  was  made  the  military  depot  for  the  W.  of  Iro 
land,  and  secured  by  strong  works  on  the  Connaoght  sidss. 

of  fifteen  acres,  and  containing  tsrr 
storc,  an  armory  for  15,000  stand 
of  small  arms,  and  barracks  for  900  men.  The  pop.  in  183; 
amounted  to  7543,  and  In  1831  to  11.406.  showing  an  in- 
crease  of  3863  in  the  intervening  period,  being  al  the  hist 
rate  of  31-213  per  cent.  In  1834  the  pop.  of  die  perishes  on 
St  Peter  and  St.  Mary,  mo«tly  in  the  tow*  of  Athlon* 
amounted  to  15  oio.  of  w  horn  1708  were  Protectants  of  tht 
Established  Church,  9  Protestant  diss.,  and  13,323  Rotasa 
Catholics. 

The  town  Is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  dx* 
Shannon,  over  which  is  a  long  and  in<ot.ceniently  nasrost 
bridge,  built  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    Its  public  build 
are  the  two  parish  churches,  four  Roman  Catholic 
rhial  chapels,  a  Franciscan  chapel,  a  Piesbyterian  i 
Methodl«t  meeting  houses.    A  public  school,  endoweu  ay 
one  of  the  Ranelagh  family  with  470  acres  of  land,  edit 
cntes.  mainUins.  and  apprentices  fifteen  boys;  there  arn 
also  parish  schools  for  boys  and  irirls,  and  an  abbey  scl 
for  Catholic  children.   The  number  of  pupUs  in  the  ■ 
ent  public  schools  is  about  350.  and  the  private  i 
In  the  town  educate  about  500. 

By  it«  ruling  charter,  received  from  James  I.  in  I0O6,  it* 
limits  are  fixed  at  1J  mile  in  every  direction  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridgci ;  but  for  electoral  purposes  they  are  con- 
fined nearly  to  the  space  covered  with  dwelling  houses, 
whirh  extends  over  about  483  acres.  The  governing  body 
consists  of  a  sovereign  ;  13  burgesses,  one  of  w  horn 
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j  by  IsViTthe^p*^ 
election  exists  In  the  member*  of  the  ccwrtjoration  resident 
within  7  miles,  and  In  the>  £10  house  holders,  the  number 
of  electors  in  1837  being  835.  The  sovereign  hold*  a  court 
three  times  a  week,  for  petty  criminal  cases.  The  general 
sessions  for  Roscommon  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and 
those  for  Westmeath  four  times.  There  are  petty  sessions 
on  alternate  Saturdays.  On  the  Roscommon  side  there  U 
a  small  prison  or  bridewell  for  the  temporary  detention  of 


of  ancient  genius  might  be  recov- 
madc  in  the  monasteries  of 


culprits.  ^  ^  ^ 

tanneries,  and  soap  ami  eaniUe  manu 


I  carnlle  manufactories,  besides 
hats  were  formerly  made  here  in 
,  bat  the  demand  for  them  Is  now  trifling.  A 
i  hi  canted  on  with  Shannon  harbour  and  Lltn- 
by  the  steamers  on  the  Shannon,  the  intercourse  be- 
trut  aided  by  a  canal  about  1  m.  in  length,  near  Athlone,  by 
wuirh  the  rapids  la  the  river  are  obviated.  Markets  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturday*.  Fairs  on  the  Monday  after 
Epiphany,  10th  March,  Holy  Thursday,  and  24th  August . 
each  fair  continues  for  three  days. 

Athlone  1*  principally  supported  by  the  expenditure  of 


by  the  continuance  of  peace,  so  lias 
perltv  declined.  There  arc  but  few 
weKth  or  independence  ;  and  the  w 


the  rvrnson  ,  ami  in  proportion  as  this  has  been  ilimln 
by  the  continuance  of  peace,  so  has  its  wealth  and  pros- 
it families  of 
;  and  the  working  classes,  being 
chieriv  afnculttiral  labourers,  live  according  to 
and  are  affected  by  the  fluctuations  incident  10 
of  the  pop.  of  the  island. 

ATHOL.  p.  l_  Worcester  co„  Mass.,  30  m.  N.W.  Wor- 
cester. «U  VV.N.VV.  Boston,  410  W.  Incorporated  in  1702. 
Watered  by  Miller's  river,  which  affords  extensive  water- 
power,  it  has  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
Unitarian,  and  one  Baptist,  five  stores,  three  gmt-inills, 
nine  -osw-iuills,  thirteen  schools,  4 lit  scholars.  Population 

I  VI 

Atbol.  p.  t_  Warren  etv  N.Y.,  12  m.  W.  Caldwell.  74 
N.  by  W.  Albany.  443  W.  Bounded  K.  by  Hudson  river, 
by  a  branch  of  which  it  is  watered.  It  contains  two  stores, 
two  grist-mills,  thirteen  saw-mills,  eleven  schools,  405 
scholars.    Pop.  1*10. 

ATHoa,  AGIOS-OROS,  or  MONTE  SANTO,  a  famous 
mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  mrMt  easterly  of  those  peninsulas  that  project  Ln  a  S.E. 
direction  from  the  district  of  Saloniki  (part  of  Macedonia) 
into  the  A^ean  sea.  being  that  between  the  gulfs  of  Con- 
tent (Mam  >'r«<n.'st'tt* ..  and  Monte  Santo  [Sinms  >iit^i( 
icus).  This  peninsula  Is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low 
isthmus,  not  more  than  1|  in.  across,  and  not  more,  where 
highest,  than  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the 
peninsula  itself,  which  is  about  25  m.  in  length,  by  about 

haZ  by  iTrwent  Mine^beenlvnind  uHiein  1st  40°  10'  N, 
king.  44=>  j(r  ay-  Ma  to  ^tch  the  height  of  6349  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  wa- 
ter. Its  lower  parts  being  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak. 
chestnut,  Ac.,  above  which  towers  the  bare  conical  peak 
of  the  mountain. 

Mount  Athos  has  been  famous  both  In  ancient  and  mod- 
em times.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  fleet  of  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  general,  ln  attempting  to  double  mount  Athos, 
was  reported  to  have  lost  above  300  ships,  and  20.000  men. 
(Lin.  vL,  s.  44.)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  deter- 
mined to  guard 

by  rutting  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  of 
as  to  admit  of  two  triremes  pa-ring  abreast  lib. 
nt,  a.  44) ;  of  which  great  work  the  traces  still  remain. 
In  modern  times  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos  has  been 
occupied  from  a  remote  epoch  by  a  number  of  monks  of  the 
Creek  Church,  who  live  in  a  sort  of  fortified  monasteries, 
of  which  there  are  about  twenty,  of  different  degrees  of 
marnitude  and  importance.  These,  with  the  farms  or  ssr- 
tscai*  attached  to  them,  occupy  the  whole  peninsula,  w  hlch 
has  thence  derived  iia  modern  name  of  Monte  Santo.  The 
situation  of  the  different  monasteries  is  very  various ;  but 
generally  the  mo*t  romantic  and  strikingly  beautiful  that 
can  be  imagine i  1.  Some  of  them  belong  to  Russian*,  others 
to  Bulgarians,  and  others  to  Servians.  Except  the  produce 
of  their  own  farms  and  vineyards,  and  the  sale  of  crosses, 

'  on  the 


1  chiefly  on  the  oblations  offered  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims  by  which  they  are  occasionally  vis- 
ited, and  on  the  sums  collected  by  their  mendicant  breth- 


tare  in  other  parts.    They  pay  an  annual  contribution  to 
the  Porte.    No  females  are  admitted  within  this  penin- 
nd  a  market  held  weekly  within  its  limits,  and  re- 
in Dy  the  country  people,  presents  the  singular 
of  a  market  without  noise,  and  a  crowd  without 
I 


of 

of  the 

rred,  were  I 

mount  Athos.  In  1801,  however,  they  were  thoroughly  ex 
plored  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  copy  of 
the  I  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  a  few  of  the  edited  plays  of  the  dif- 
ferent tragedians,  a  copy  of  Pindar  and  llesiod,  the  Orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  A^scliinc*,  parts  of  Aristotle,  and  copies 
of  Phklo  and  Josephus,  he  did  not  meet  with  anything  iliat 
could  be  called  classical  !  There  w  ere  some  vuluable  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  none  so  old  by  centuries  us  tin- 
Codex  Alexandrinus  or  MS.  of  Bcza.  Polemical  divinity, 
and  lives  of  the  saints,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  libraries. 

The  monasteries  suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of 
the  Turks  during  the  Greek  revolution.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  peninsula  was  estimated  at  about  6000  in  1801 ; 


but  at  present  it  is  probably  rather  under  3000.— (  HalpUt  t 
Mrmoiri  rtUUtng  to  7  arses,  U  p.  194-230 ;  Journal  of  Ou 
Graf.  Societp,  vQ.,  p.  61-74.) 


ATI!  Y,  an  inland  town  of  In  land,  co.  Kildnre,  prov.  u  in 
stcr,  on  the  Harrow,  38  in.  8.W.  Dublin.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Athlegar,  "the  western  ford."  From  lis  position  on 
the  border  of  the  English  pale,  and  on  a  ford  of  the  river,  it 
has  been  a  frequent  scene  of  conflict.  In  1308  it  was  plun 
dered  by  the  Irisb,  and  burned  by  Edward  Bruce  In  1315. 
A  fort,  built  about  1500,  to  guard  the  pass  of  the  river,  was 
occupied  In  1648  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish,  but  in  1650  it  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces. 
Pop.  in  1821,  3683;  in  1831,  4494;  in  1834,4612;  of  whom 
780  were  of  the  K  church,  20  Prot.  dis..  and  3815  R.  Cath. 
The  two  portions  Into  which  the  biwn  la  divided  by  the  Bar- 
row, are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  live  arches,  thus  forming 
one  continuous  main  street,  whence  several  lesser  avenues 
diverge.  There  is  a  par.  church,  a  plain  building  ;  a  spa- 
cious R.  Cath.  chapel,  with  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist 
meeting  bouse.  Adjoining  the  town  is  a  small  chapel,  an 
ancient  cemetery,  and  a  small  Dominican  monastery.  Be- 
sides the  parochial  school,  which  Instructs  about  100  chil- 
dren, there  are  two  others  supported  by  voluntary  (ubKcrip- 
tloos,  in  which  400  boys  and  100  girls  are  instructed.  There 
is  also  a  dispensary  and  a  poor  fund.  It  is  a  chief  c 
ulary  station,  and  has  a  small  cavalry  barrack.  By  a  i 
ler  of  lUaines  L,  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
two  bailiff*,  and  twelve  burgetaes,    Previously  to 


to  the  L'ri 

the  borough  sent  two  msTto  the  Irish  parliament-  Tho 
summer  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  as  ore  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  in  January  and  June,  and  petty  ses- 
sions every  Tuesday.  The  borough  courts  are  now  dis- 
used, except  one  called  the  carl  court,  In  which  the  sover- 
eign decides  pleas  of  debt  under  £2  Irish  currency,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month.  The  county  Jail  is  near  the 
town  :  it  is  built  on  the  radiating  principle,  and  is  pruvidt  d 
with  thirty-two  sleeping,  and  three  solitary  cells.  The 
committals  to  it  in  1837  were  ninety.  The  sentences  were— 
denth,  none ;  transportation  for  life,  six ;  for  seven  years, 
twelve;  imprisonment  for  one  year,  two;  for  six  months  of 
under,  twenty-nine :  flue  or  whipping,  seven  ;  liberated  by 
acquittal,  or  want  of  prosecution,  thirty-four.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  was  £840,  being  on  average  of  £9  7*. 
for  each  prisoner.  The  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays;  the  fairs  on  17th  March,  25th  April,  9th  June, 
25th  Jul),  10th  October,  and  11th  December.  The  modern 
consequence  of  the  town  is  mainly  derived  from  its  being  ol 
the  Junction  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  canal  with  the  Bar- 
row, and  from  the  latter  being  mode  navigable  to  lis  em- 
bouchure. It  has.  In  consequence,  become  a  place  of  CCaV 
Mderable  commercial  importance.  The  principal  trade  is  hi 
corn,  of  which  large  quantities  are  purchased,  partly  for 
mills  on  the  Barrow,  but  chiefly  for  the  " 
which 

Corn,  butter.  | 

to  New  Ross  and  Waterford ; 
for  the  use  of  the  adjoining  districts,  ore  imported  by  lbs 
same  channel.  The  malting  trade  is  in  a  flourishing  state : 
duty  was  paid  in  1835  on  11,016  bushels.  The  post-office 
revenue  in  1830  was  £420;  in  1836,  £520.  Passengers  art 
conveved  to  Dublin  by  the  Grand  canal  by  means  of  fly- 
boats.  One  of  the  mail-coach  roads  from  Dublin  to  Cork 
passes  through  the  town ;  and  a  caroeaa,  carrying  eight 
passengers  each  trip,  dsily  plies  to  Cariow .  (Municipal  *nd 
Railroad  Krport*.  ire.) 

ATINA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavnro.  12  m. 
S.E.  Bora,  near  the  Mel  fa,  among  some  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  the  Apennines.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
convene  and  a  hospital ;  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  blsh 
opric,  suppressed  by  Pope  Eugene  1 1 1  It  is  principally  re 
mnrkable  for  its  Cyclopean  remains. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  cities;  be- 
Vlrgil  (jEs.,  lib.  viU  680).  a  considerable 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  taken  from  the 
,  Rcanana,  A.U.C.  440.   Cicero  say.  It  was 


j  the  Barrow,  but  chiefly  for  the  Dublin  market,  to 
city  It  hi  conveyed  principally  by  the  Grand  canal, 
utter,  provisions,  ate.,  are  also  sent  down  ihe  Barrow 
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•  prefecture,  and  one  of  the  moot  populous  and  dlstlngulsh- 
In  Italy.    (Oc.  ptv  PUnt.o.)    It  received  a  colony  from 
the  reign  of  Nero,    t  (Vomer'*  .Ineient  Italy, 
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0.,  p.  Ilfi.) 
ATKINSON,  p.  t,  Plscatiquls  eo.  Me.. 


,  35  m.  N.N.E.  Dan 

for,  90  N.E.  Augusta,  697  W.  Incorporated  in  1819.  It  has 
two  More*,  two  gristmills,  two  saw  mil  Ik,  dx  schools,  280 
scholar*.   Pop.  704. 

Ateimsosj.  p.  t.,  Rorklnitham  en..  N  II.,  33  m.  s  i:  Con- 
cord. 406  W.  Incorporated  in  1707.  It  contains  one  of  tl»e 
most  respectable  academies  in  the  stale,  founded  in  17rfi. 
and  endowed  with  1000  acres  of  land.  In  a  large  meadow 
N  an  Island  of  six  or  seven  acres,  formerly  covered  with  pint? 
and  other  timber.  When  the  meadow  is  overflowed  by 
means  of  an  artificial  dam,  the  island  rises  with  the  water, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  settles  as  the  water 
subsides.  Thia  remarkable  fact  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Irr.  Belknap.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  one 
store,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  academy,  120  stu 
dent*,  tix  schools,  181  scholars.    Pop.  557. 

ATLANTIC,  county.  N.  J.,  situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
slate,  and  contains  550  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Great  Keg  Har- 
bour river,  and  branches  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  river,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  N.E.  The  Atlantic  bounda  it  on  the  K.E., 
along  which  are  many  bays,  islands,  and  marshes.  It  has 
a  light  and  sandy  soil,  and  contained.  In  1H40,  4668  neat 
cattle.  2413  sheen,  295'J  swine,  and  produced  9099  bushel* 
of  wheat,  1661  of  rye  60.370  of  Indian  corn,  15,932  of  pota- 
toes. It  had  forty-three  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $68,800. 
"  two  glass  -houses,  twelve  gri«t-mill«  thirty-three  saw-mills, 
thirty-five  schools,  2520  scholars.  Pop.  8728.  Capital, 
May's  Landing. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN.  This  Is  one  of  the  great  divis- 
ions of  that  watery  expanse  which  covers  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  lies  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  washing  the  K.  shores  of  the 
Americas,  and  the  W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  ex- 
tending lengthwise  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antartlc  seas. 
Where  narrowest,  between  Greenland  and  Norway.  It  is 
about  930  m.  across:  but  between  N.  Africa  and  Florida, 
where  it  attains  to  Its  maximum  breadth,  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  exceeds  4150  m.  Thottsh  it  comprises  little 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  ocean.  Its  shores  form 
a  more  extended  line  of  const  than  those  of  all  the  other 
seas  taken  together.  This  arises  from  several  extensive 
mediterranean  seas,  which  enter  deeply  Into  the  contigu- 
ous continents,  being  connected  by  straits  with  the  N.  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  forming  portions  of  It.  Such  are  the  Bal- 
tic and  Mediterranean  seas  In  the  Old  Continent ;  and  Hud- 
son's and  Baffin's  bay*,  and  the  Columbian  sea  (gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea).  In  the  New  World.  And  It  is 
probably  In  some  degree  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  for 
commercial  intercourse  by  these  arms  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
the  countries  in  their  vicinity  have  made  a  greater  and 
more  early  progress  In  civilisation  than  those  of  most  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

To  the  »aine  cause  has  also  been  ascribed  the  circum- 
stance of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
having  applied  themselves  peculiarly  to  navigation !  they 
have  not  limited  their  actltvlty  in  this  branch  of  Industry 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  navigate  every  other  «ea ;  and  there  is 
now  no  harbour,  how  remote  soever,  which  is  not  regularly 
visited  by  their  ships,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  which 
a  free  access  Is  denied,  or  which  do  not  furnish  any  article 
of  trade.  The  Atlantic  ocean  has  thus,  as  It  were,  become 
the  most  frequented  highway  of  commercial  nations,  and 
has  been  more  completely  explored  and  examined  than  the 
other  seas ;  and  frequently  repeated  experiments  have  en- 
abled rules  to  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  vessels 
traversing  Its  different  parts.  In  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  give  the  greatest  facility  and  security  to  its 
navigation. 

Those  groups  of  Islands  which  Impede  navigation,  and 
render  it  comparatively  difficult  and  dangerous,  are  much 
less  numerous  In  the  Atlantic  than  In  most  other  seas.  If. 
indeed,  we  except  the  chain  of  islands  which  separates  the 
Columbian  sea  from  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
ocean.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  exists  any  such 
group  of  Hands  between  50°  N.  lat.  and  50©  8.  lat.  The 
Awres,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  as  well  as 
those  of  Guinea  and  the  Bermudas,  occupy  a  comparatively 
•mall  space,  and  are  easily  avoided  ;  and  the  two  last- 
mentioned  groups  lie  far  from  the  common  track  of  vessels. 
The  Canaries.  Including  Maderia,  are  frequently  visited ; 
being  situated  where  it  Is  usual  for  vessels  to  change  the 
direction  of  their  course. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  is  of  special  lra- 
l>ortance  as  affecting  the  performance  of  vojages  ;  and  to 
the  more  exHCt  knowledge  of  their  course  and  Influence,  as 
well  as  to  other  Improvements  In  the  art  of  navigation.  Is 


ed  in  nearly  half  the 

ries  ago. 

Hindi. — As  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
seas  at  its  extremities,  extends  front  the  Arctic  to  toe 
tare  lie  pole,  it  Is  in  parts  subject  to  the  prrpHmmJ  or  trade 
wlnds,  in  others  to  the  varioMe  winds ;  and  along  some  of 
ita  coasts,  between  the  tropics,  the  winds  are  subject  to  ft 
regular  chance  according  to  the  seasons— or,  in  other  words, 
monsoons  are  there  prevalent. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  extend  beyond  the  32d  parallel 
from  the  equator ;  sometimes  they  are  not  met  with  at  a 
greater  distance  than  27°  lat   The  whole  surface  of  the 
sea  extending  from  these  latitudes  to  the  poles  is  the  pros/ 
lnce  of  the  r*m*M<  winds.  The  latter  blow  In  every  sea 
son  from  all  points  of  the  compass  ;  but,  by  long  experience. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  W.  winds  prevail  in  both  hem 
ispheres.    If  a  line  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  a  mcridl 
an.  it  is  estimated  that  the  proportion  between  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  W.  to  those  that  come  from  the  E.  is  Ska 
9  to  51.  This,  at  least,  is  the  proponioa  in  the  N.  hemis- 
phere, where  the  estimate  has  been  made  with  the  great- 
est exactness.   It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that  while 
the  winds  between  the  tropics  and  near  them  blow  nearly 
always  with  the  same  degree  of  force,  the  variable  winds 
vary  extremely  in  this  respect — blowing  sometimes  Mum  ml 
with  the  strength  of  hurricanes,  and  at  other  times  sinking 
into  dead  calms. 

The  two  trade- winds  do  not  blow  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  sea  lying  between  the  tro|ries.    They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  rrfion  of  ce/str.   This  region  va 
ries,  according  to  the  seasons,  in  extent ;  and  does  not  aj 
ways  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean.   It  Is  found  to 
extend  from  a  short  distance  ofT  the  shores  of  the  Old  Coax 
tinent  to  a  short  distance  off  those  of  the  New.  but  its 
breadth  is  very  various.   Home  limes  it  occupies  not 
than  3°  of  lat.,  and  at  other  seasons  up  to  10°.  The 
remarkable  fact  respecting  this  region  is.  that  it  does 
extend  equally  on  both  sides  the  equator,  but  lies  nearly 
the  whole  year  round  In  the  N.  hemisphere.   Only  when 
the  sun  Is  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  it  passes  the  line, 
but  never  extends  farther  to  the  8.  than  2.°.   On  the  N. 
of  the  equator  it  advances,  at  certain  seasons,  even  to  the 
14th  or  1 5th  deg.  of  lat.    These  changes  in  the  extent  and 
in  the  range  in  which  the  region  of  calms  is  met  with,  and 
in  which  the  trade-winds  blow,  depend  evidently  on  the 
position  of  the  sun.   When  the  sun  is  near  the  N.  tropic, 
or  retiring  from  it,  especially  in  July.  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  calms  advance  towards  the  N.  even  to  the  14th  and 
15th  deg.  of  lat.  j  and  at  the  same  time  the  8.  trade-wind* 
encroach  considerably  on  the  N.  hemisphere,  being  met 
with  as  far  aa  the  4th  or  5th  deg.  of  V  lat.    Then  the 
breadth  of  the  region  of  calms  is  10° ;  but  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  8.  tropic,  or  begins  to  retire  from  it.  the  8.  trade  - 
winds  also  recede  farther  8.;  and  In  January.  February, 
and  March,  the  calms  extend  to  the  8.  of  the  line,  but  only 
to  a  distance  of  from  1°  to  2)°.    In  this  season  the  N.  trade 
wind  advances  to  2°  N.  lat..  and  the  width  of  the  region 
of  calms  is  then  narrowed  to  from  3°  to  4°  lat.  The  cen- 
tral line  of  the  region  of  calms  may  be  placed  at  about  5° 
or  5jO  Ut. ;  and  its  mean  breadth  may  extend  over  5°  or 
5AO,  or  from  300  to  350  sea  m.   Continued  calms  reign  in 
this  region ;  and  they  would  form  an  Insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  vessels,  were  not  the  air  daily  agitated 
by  a  squall  which  occurs  about  9  o'clock  In  the 
At  noon,  a  black  and  well-defined  cloud  a| 
horlxon,  which  Increases,  and  announces  a  violent  than- 
der-storm  :  suddenly  a  wind  arises,  blows  for  a  short  time 
with  great  violence,  sends  down  a  few  drops  of  rain  ;  and 
after  this  tumult  of  the  elements  has  lasted  from  1  to  I 
hour,  the  calm  returns.   These  short  violent  squalls  are 
called  tornadot.  and  it  is  only  by  their  means  that  the  re- 
gion of  calms  can  be  passed  by  vessels  using  sails ;  bat  It 
always  prove*  a  very  tedious  navigation. 

The  aorracra  trade-triad1  is  subject  to  change,  not  only 
respecting  the  extent  of  sea  over  which,  but  also  respect- 
ing the  direction  in  which,  it  blows.    When  the  sun  ad- 
vances In  the  N.  hemisphere,  It  withdraws,  as  already 
seen,  farther  from  the  equator.   It  also  blows  over  a  wi- 
lier range  of  sea.  near  the  coasts  of  America,  than  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Old  Continent.  In 
the  Canary  Islands,  it  Is  rarely  met  with  at  300  Ut..  1 
often  not  before  the  27th  parallel  Is  1 
fore,  Its  N.  boundary  may  be  fixed  at  28i°  N.  lat  as  a  1 
On  the  W.  borders  of  the  ocean,  however,  near  the  1 
of  America.  It  extends  farther  N..  even  to  32°  lat. ;  here  ita 
mean  boundary  may  he  fixed  at  30®  lat.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Old  Continent,  this  trade- wind  blows  from  the 
N.E..  but  It  declines  more  to  the  E.  as  it  proceeds  farther 
W.   In  the  middle  of  the  ocean  It  is  K.  {  .V.  and  when 
li  approaches  the  New  Continent  it  blows  from  due  M 
This  wind  is  somewhat  changeable  towards  its  N.  bounda 


r  : 


to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  voyages  are  at  present  perform-  |  ry ;  sometimes  violent  N.E.  winds  are  found  to  prevail  be 
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tween  the  33d  and  30th  deg.  of  Int.,  and  in  the  same  par 
allcls  it  b  frequently  very  weak.  But  no  navigation  can 
be  more  pleasant  than  thnt  with  this  trade-wind.  It  is 
rather  to  be  called  a  breeze  than  a  wind  ;  and  U  uniform, 
and  never  Interrupted  by  squalls.  The  waves  which  are 
raised  by  it  are  low,  and  their  »well  gentle.  Where  this 
wind  blow*,  the  passage  from  the  Old  Continent  to  Amer- 
ica may  safely  be  effected  in  an  open  boat.  Hence  the 
Spaniards  hnve  called  Uili  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  the 
*  Pea  of  the  Ladles" — flolfo  de  las  Damns. 

The  tovtktrn  trait  wind  differ*  from  the  northern  in  the 
greater  extent  of  sea  over  which  it  Mows,  extending,  as  we 
previously  observed,  in  summer,  to  5°  or  even  0°  to  the  N., 
and  never  receding  farther  to  the  S.  of  the  equator  than 
24°.  It  is,  farther,  much  more  regular,  not  being  interrupt- 
ed towards  its  8.  boundary  by  other  winds.  Its  direction 
near  the  Old  Continent  is,  also,  somewhat  different;  for 

rfGo^Hop^^rthe'  Bight  of^nin-thnf iv  fmm'lhe'J 
At  a  dUtance  from  the  continent  it  become*  by  degrees 
more  easterly,  and  where  It  approach™  America  Its  direc- 
tion is  nearly  due  E.  The  meridian  of  200  W.  of  Green- 
wich may  be  considered  as  the  line  of  separation  between  I 
the  winds  which  blow  more  southerly  or  more  easterly.  | 
To  the  B.  of  this  line,  the  wind  varies  between  8.8.  W.  and  I 
8J3.E. ;  but  to  the  W.  of  it.  between  8.8.E.  and  8.8.  W. 

In  some  parts  the  trade-winds  extend  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  continents  ;  In  others,  a  tract  of  sea  lies  between  the 
trade-winds  and  the  land  In  which  a  different  wind  Is  prev- 
alent. Thus  it  is  found,  that  the  sea  between  the  N.  trade- 
wind  and  the  African  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cane 
s  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  tl 


im  \i   nu  viiuics  iuvu  wti»>i^  t  ▼s  i »»«  s>u«v   hiui  v 

ig  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  latter  expands 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a  continual  flow  of 


fare,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  loose  sund, 
h  heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  In  conse- 
quence the  superincumbent  air  Is  rarefied,  and  rises. 
Where  this  rarefied  air  comes  Into  contact  with  the  more 
dense  air  covering 
over  the  desert 
air  from  W.  to  E. 

Farther  8..  between  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  and  rape 
Metundo  (7°  V  lat),  a  kind  of  monsoon  prevails,  which. 
In  certain  places,  blows  to  the  distance  of  200  m.,  and  op- 
posite Sierra  I-eone  about  150  m.,  off  shore.  From  Septem- 
ber to  June  it  proceeds  from  the  N.  or  N.E.,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  year  from  S.W.  Along  the  const  of  Guinea,  and  In 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  8.  trade-wind  prevails  nearly  the 
whole  year  round :  but  Its  direction  is  a  little  changed,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  S.W.  Between  the  Bight  of  Benin 
and  MP  8.  Ul,  the  trade-wind  blows  to  the  very  shores  of 
the  continent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nlong  the  const 
of  Brazil,  a  rc^nlar  monsoon  prevails.  It  proceeds,  between 
September  and  March,  from  between  VIE.  and  N.E.  J 
E. ;  and  from  March  to  September,  from  between  E.  {  N.  to 
E-8.E.  These  winds  blow  with  considerable  force,  and  ex- 
tend sometimes  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  especial- 
ly in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  There  arc  instances  on 
record  of  Its  having  been  met  with  nearly  as  far  as  the  mid 


N.  of  rape  8. 
shores  of  the  American  continent  and  the  West  Indies.  In 


se  parts  they  seem  even  to  extend  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  continent  Itself;  for  the  continual  E.  wind  which 
Wows  over  the  plain  of  the  river  Amazon,  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Andes,  is  with  reason  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  trade-winds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  E.  winds 
which  blow  over  the  plains  watered  by  the  Orinoco,  where 
this  wind  is  felt  as  far  as  Angostura,  and  at  certain  seasons 
still  further  W. 

Current*. — We  are  less  acquainted  with  the  currents 
than  with  the  winds.  This  arises  partly  from  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  subject  Is  naturally  involved,  and  partly 
from  the  comparatively  short  time  w  hlch  has  elapsed  since 


Currents  are  to  be  distinguished  from  drift-water.  By 
the  latter  expression,  that  motion  of  the  water  is  under- 
stood, which  1*  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  per- 
petual or  prevailing  winds.  By  pushing  continually  the 
upper  strata  of  the  water  towards  that  point  to  which  they 
blow,  they  cause  a  slow  motion  of  the  wnter  in  that  direc- 
tion. Accordingly,  we  find  that  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  which  is  subject  to  the  trade-wind.  Is  in  a  continual 
motion  towards  the  W. ;  which  is  most  sensible  in  those  re- 
gions which  are  always  exposed  to  the  trade-winds,  and 
t»s«  so  where  they  blow  only  In  certain  seasons.  This  kind 
"f  currr-nt  Is  in  most  parts  constant,  but  Its  flow  very  gentle. 
Its  mean  velocity  is  from  9  to  10  m.  a  day,  and  it  is  very 
to  nn< 


40°  &  Int..  is  named  the  S.  .1tlam 
rents  run  nlong  the  shores  of  both 
N.  lat.  and  30°  8.  lat   Along  the 


Atlantic,  in  which  the  wind  changes  with  the  seasons ;  as 
along  the  const  of  Sierra  I^eone,  and  that  of  Brazil,  8.  of 
cape  8.  Augustine.  In  the  former  the  current  runs,  from 
September  to  June,  S..  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  In 
a  N.  direction.  Along  the  coasts  of  BrarJI,  the  current, 
from  September  to  March,  runs  In  a  S.  direction,  and  from 
March  to  September,  N. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  which  are  subject  to 
a  continual  change  of  the  wind,  a  drift -current  Is  observa- 
ble. We  observed,  that  N.  of  30°  N.  lat.  and  S.  of  30°  g 
lat.  In  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  the  W.  wind*  pre 
vail,  and  in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  a  W.  current  is  per 
ceived  j  but  it  Is  feeble,  and  manifests  Itself  In  the  N.  At 
Untie  only  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voyage  from  Europe 
to  America  and  backward,  retarding  the  former  and  for- 
warding the  latter.  This  drift-current  seems  to  attain  its 
greatest  velocity  8.  of  30°  8.  lat 

Besides  the  drift -currents,  the  velocity  of  which  is  mod 
ernte,  there  are  others  of  much  greater  force,  called  prop- 
erty carrrnii.  Their  origin  Is  still  Involved  In  obscurity ; 
but  from  some  facts,  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  not 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  are  of  great  depth, 
and  in  many  parts,  if  not  In  all,  extend  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  sea.  These  currents  cannot  be  compared  with  riv- 
ers; for  they  extend  over  such  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  that  If  they  were  transferred  to  the  continent  they 
w  ould  cover  countries  of  great  extent. 

In  the  Atlantic,  these  currents  run  across  the  ocean  in 
three  places.  The  current  crossing  the  Atlantic  near  the 
line,  Is  called  the  Equatorial  current  ;  it  runs  from  E.  to 
W.  The  current  which,  in  a  direction  from  W.  to  E„ 
traverses  the  N.  Atlantic  between  30°  and  44°,  bears  the 
name  of  the  (lulf  ttrtam ;  and  that  which  runs  in  the 
same  direction,  through  the  8.  Atlantic,  between  30°  and 

Atlantic  current.  Other  cur- 
continents  between  -10° 
Old  Continent  they  run 
towards  the  equator;  but  on  the  shores  of  America,  they 
flow  from  the  line  towards  the  poles.  These  latter  kind 
of  currents  are  intimately  connected  with  the  equatorial 
current ;  bat  very  slightly,  If  at  all,  with  the  gulf  stream  or 
8.  current 

The  Hquatarial  current  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  or- 
igin in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  W.  shores  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  Islands  of  Anno  Bum  and  St  Thomas  ;  whence 
it  proceeds,  In  a  W.  direction,  towards  capes  S.  Roque  and 
Augustine,  on  the  coast  of  Brn7.il.  Us  breadth  is  different 
in  different  parts.  Near  its  origin,  It  Is  not  quite  3°  of  lat. 
across,  about  160  m. ;  but.  In  its  progress  to  the  W.,  It  la- 
creases  considerably  In  width.  Opposite  cape  I'almas.  Its 
N.  border  Is  found  at  about  1 0  45'  N .  lat,  but  the  8.  reaches 
nearly  to  5°  8.  lat :  thus  Its  breadth  extends  here  over 
more  than  fl°  of  lat,  or  upward  of  360  nautical  m.  It  at- 
tains its  greatest  breadth  between  20°  and  2£°  W.  long., 
where  It  extends  over  1°  or  8°  of  lat.  from  41°  to  3°  8.  of 
the  equator  to  2J°  or  3°  N.  of  it ;  here,  consequently,  it  Is 
450  nautical  m.  across.  A  little  farther  W.,  between  99° 
and  33°  W.  long..  It  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  N.W. ;  and 
here  it  narrows  to  about  300  m„  which  breadth  It  probably 

ipposlte 
t  of  Its 

long., 

what  declined  towards  the  8.  Its  velocity  varies  likewise, 
not  only  In  the  different  parts  of  Its  course,  but  also  in  dlf 
ferent  seasons;  being  much  greater  In  summer  than  in 
winter.  From  Anno  Bom  to  10°  W.  long,  it  may  run  from 
25  to  30  m.  a  day ;  but  between  10°  and  16°  Its  velocity 
Increases  to  from  44  to  80  m.  at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
beginning  of  July  :  In  the  other  summer  month  it  l«  rc.ne- 
what  less  ;  and,  from  October  to  March,  very  moderate, 
and  sometimes  very  weak.  Between  10°  and  23°  W. 
long.,  where  It  Is  commonly  crossed  by  vessels,  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  00  m.  per  dny ; 
but  Its  mean  velocity  may  be  fixed  at  about  30  m.  That 
rrent  between  23°  and  the  coast  of  Brazil,  Is 
1  by  vessels,  and  its  rapidity  not  exactly  known :  It 
seems  rather  to  increase,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
seasons.  The  temperature  of  the  water  within  the  cur- 
rent is  everywhere  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
sons  withouMhe  current.   The^vhole  length  of  this  cur 

of  2500  sea  miles. 

The  portion  of  the  equatorial  current  which  branches  off 
from  the  main  stream  between  22°  and  23°  W.  long.,  and 
about  2|°  N.  lat.  Is  called  the  .V.  If,  current.  At  the 
point  of  separation  It  may  be  from  180  to  200  m.  In  width ; 
farther  N.  it  widens  even  to  300  m.,  but  nnrrows  again  to 
240  and  less.  Its  velocity  Is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
main  equatorial  current.  In  Its  8.  part  as  far  as  10°  N. 
lat,  it  may  run  30  m.  a  day  ;  but  it  afterwnrd  slackens  eon- 
at  all  times  it  may  be  traced  up  to  180  N. 

to  25°.    In  the  N.^rjart  of  ltr 


liere  u  narrows  i<»  auoiu  jui  in.,  w  uicn  urcmiiu  u  yt\ 

preserves  up  to  Its  division  Into  two  currents,  op 
capes  8.  Roque  and  8.  Augustine ;  but  that  part 
course,  w  hich  lies  W.  of  23°  and  24°  W.  long,  is 


part  of  the  current 
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oourae  it  decline*  more  to  the  N.,  till  It  to  l(Hl  in  the  drift- 
ettirent.  It  Is  nut  improbable  that  thto  current  Increases 
the  velocity  of  the  drift-current,  which  navigator?  have 
observed  between  35°  N.  lat.  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad  ; 
and  that  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  drift-current, 
which  here  decline*  to  the  N.W.,  to  also  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  miuc  cause. 
At  •  distance  of  about  300  id.  from  the  const  of  Brurll. 


capes  8.  Roque  and  8.  Augustine,  the 
equatorial  current  divides  into  two  branches.  That  which 
continues  to  run  along  the  N .  coast  of  Brazil,  turns  at  the 
month  of  the  Amazon  to  the  >'..  and  proceeds  along  the 
shores  of  Guiaaa  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  it  enters 
the  Caribbean  sea.  It  is  called  the  (Juiana  current,  and 
the  length  of  its  course  does  not  fall  short  of  15(H)  m.  Its 
velocity  is  greatest  in  summer  and  winter;  and  may.  In 
the  former,  be  about  30  m.  a  day  at  a  mean.  It  enter*  the 
Caribbean  sea  by  the  different  straits  which.  8.  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Martinique,  divide  the  smaller  Antilles  from 
another  and  from  the  continent  of  8.  America.  In 
■trails,  the  currents  setting  into  the  Caribbean  tea  are 
strung  :  that  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  runs  from  1  to 
U  m.  per  hour ;  less  rapid  to  the  current  In  the  strait  be- 
tween 8.  Vincent  and  8.  Lucia ;  and  between  the  latter 
Island  and  Martinique  it  runs  not  more  than  ill  m.  per  day. 
At  the  Virgin  Islands  the  How  of  the  water  to  only  0  or  10 
m.  a  day  j  and  that  to  not  more  than  the  common  rale  at 
which  the  drift-current  runs.  In  the  Caribbean  sea  the 
Guiana  current  terminates ;  for,  in  that  sen,  no  perpetual 
current  has  been  traced.  It  rather  seems  that  the  currents 
which  exist  there  depend  on  the  winds,  and  change  the 
direction  of  their  course  according  to  the  seasons. 

The  other  current,  which  branches  off  from  the  equato- 
rial current,  opposite  cape  8.  Augustine  in  Brar.il,  is  called 
the  Brmtil  current,  and  runs  to  the  8.W.  along  the  shores 
of  8.  America,  but  does  not  In  any  part  of  Its  course  ap- 
|ir.M(h  mar  to  them,  i'mm  .*>  S.  Int.,  w  here  it  separate!! 
tn>m  the  Guiana  current,  to  10°  or  17°  8.  laU,  the  current 
has  n  considerable  width,  and  runs  about  30  m.  or  some- 
what more  a  day.  Its  distance  from  the  continent  is  no- 
where less  than  '250  in.  Farther  8.  it  increases  In  breadth 
and  velocity,  and  approaches  at  (he  same  time  nearer  the 
continent.  Opposite  cape  Frio,  it  runs  about  30  m.  a  day, 
and  is  not  more  than  200  m.  distant  from  the  coast.  As, 
however,  from  the  last-mentioned  cape  the  land  fulls  back 
to  the  W  ,  the  current  Is  soon  found  at  300  m.  and  more 
from  the  continent.  By  declining,  by  degrees,  its  course 
farther  to  the  W.,  it  approaches  nearer ;  but  never  to  found 
at  a  distance  less  than  230  m.  Thus  it  continues  to  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way  from  15 
to  30  m.  per  day.  It  becomes  weaker  as  it  advances  far- 
ther 8.,  but  may  be  traced  to  the  straits  of  Magellan  and 
Le  Malre.  In  the  space  of  see,  which  intervenes  between 
this  current  and  the  coast,  the  changeable  currents  occur, 
noticed  above  among  the  currents  depending  on  monsoons. 

The  Guiaaa  and  Brazil  currents  are  those  with  which 
the  equatorial  current  is  connected  on  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica. 'I  he  currents  with  which  thto  great  sea-stream  to  united 
near  the  coast  of  the  Old  Continent  are  the  8.  and  the  N. 
\frican  currents.  The  5.  African  cu  rrent  seems  to  have 
its  origin  some  degrees  N.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 

current,  which  Is'  found  at  a  short  distance  8.  from  "the 
mpe,  and  which  runs  \V.  from  the  Indian  Into  the  Allan- 
tic  ocean.  Between  18°  and  11°  8.  1  it,  exists  a  current 
running  from  8.  to  N".  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  either  with  it* 
braadth  or  velocity  ;  neither,  however,  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable. Between  11°  and  the  island  of  Anna  Bom,  the 
current  runs  In  a  N.W.  by  W.  direction,  at  the  rate  of 
from  15  to  35  or  even  30  m.  a  day,  but  seems  to  be  of  in- 
considerable width.  It  increases  in  velocity  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Zaire,  and  In  width  at  capo  Lopez,  but  soon 
afterward  merges  into  the  Equatorial  current. 
The  JT.  African  current,  which  to  also  called  the  Guinea 


temperature  oi  ine  water  oj  ine  current 
In  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  lie  beyond 
5  cape  Do  Vcrd,  the  current  turns  8..  and 
nd  S.8.E.    Here  it  does  not  approach  the 


current,  from  its  terminating  opposite  the  coasl  of  Guinea, 
has  iu  origin  opposite  the  coast  of  France,  between  the 
southern  shores  of  Ireland  and  cape  Fintoterre  in  8pcun. 


in  8paln. 

It  to  Impossible  to  determine  more  precisely  the  place 
where  it  originates,  but  it  Is  a  fact  well  established  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  the  Penin- 
sula and  the  Azores  to  In  motion  towards  the  8.,  the  west- 
ern part  setting  more  southerly,  and  the  eastern  more  to 
the  B.E.  Between  cape  8.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  and  cape 
Can  tin  in  Morocco,  the  motion  is  directed  towards  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  this  motion  extends  as  far  west- 
ward as  30°  W.  long.  Between  cape  Cantln  and  cape 
(llanco  the  general  direction  of  the  current  Is  along  the 
coast,  but  it  sets  in  nearly  perpendicularly  towards  the 
•bores.   Thto  portion  of  the  current  to  about  3»K)  m.  across 


Between  cape  Blanco  and  cape  De  Verd  the  current  runs  a 
little  to  the  IV.  of  8.,  npjiroachiiig  the  general  direction  of 
the  drift-current  uf  the  trade  winds.  Near  the  cape  De 
Verd  islands  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  current 
U  S°  lower  than  ; 
It.    After  pa 

by  degrees  8.E.  and  S.8.E.  Here  it  does  not  approach  I 
shores  of  Africa ;  at  least  between  cape  De  Verd  and  i 
Mesurado  It  to  met  with  only  at  a  distance  of  about  300  in 
from  the  coast.  The  intermediate  space  to  occupied  by 
periodical  currents,  which  ran,  from  8e  pie  ruber  to  June,  8 
or  8.W. ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year,  N.E.  8.  of 
cape  Mesurado  it  approaches  the  coast,  and  Increases  In 
velocity,  running  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  3  m.  per  hour  : 
here  its  temperature  to  considerably  Increased,  but  still 
lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  at  large.  At  cape  Pahnas  it 
tuma  entirely  to  the  1 and  skirts  the  coast  of  Guinea 
until  it  disappears  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  I  ho 
Utiorra,  and  in  the  hay  of  Btafra,  where  it  partly  seems  to 
mingle  with  the  Equatorial  current. 

W  ith  the  N.  African  current  another  current  to  connect- 
ed, which  runs  across  the  British  channel  at  iu  western 
extremity.  It  runs  E.  from  cape  Fintoterre  along  the  8. 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Biscay;  turns  then  to  the  N.  and 
N.  W.,  along  the  VV.  coasl  of  France ;  and  passing  Cshnnt, 
it  traverses  the  British  and  Irish  channels.  At  the  8cilly 
Islands,  which  it  touches  with  its  eastern  border.  It  to  60 
in.  •wmnv  Ir  thin  coniitiiiei  to  tin ■  southern  »hore«  of  Ire 
land,  W.  of  Cam  sore  point ;  and  hence  turns  to  cape  Clear, 
where,  after  entering  the  ocean.  It  turns  to  the  8.  and  8.C., 
and  rejoins  the  N.  African  current.  By  this  current  ves- 
sels are  frequently  placi  d  in  danger  near  the  Scllly  islands. 
With  certain  windi  thto  current  runs  front  34  to  %  m.  a 
day.  We  owe  the  exact  knowledge  of  this  . 
careful  investigations  of  the  late  Ms, 
it  has  been  called  RenntCt  current. 

The  Oulf  stream,  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  between 
30°  and  44°  \.  Ul,  originates  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
water  in  thto  sen  to  set  by  two  currents  into  a  nearly  cir- 
cular motion ;  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  w  hy 
it  acquires  such  a  high  degree  of  temperature— being  860 
Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  ocean  at  large  In  the  same  la  t. 
(33°  N.J  does  not  exceed  70°  Fahr.  The  two  currents, 
which  put  In  motion  perhaps  three  fourths  of  the  water 
of  the  gulf,  unite  about  70  in.  W.  of  the  Havana  ;  and  by 
this  junction  the  Gulf  stream  to  formed.  It  runs  along  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  eastward ;  but  it  to  neither 
broad  nor  rapid  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Florida  at 
the  8alt  Keys,  w  here  it  begins  to  run  about  11  m.  an  hoar. 
After  entering  the  straits,  its  velocity  Increases  to  34, 3,  and 
occasionally  4  in.  an  hour.  In  the  Narrows,  however,  be- 
tween cape  Florida  and  the  Bimlni  Islands  (which  belong  to 
the  Bahamas),  where  the  strait  to  only  44  m.  across,  and  the 
water-way  to  straitened  by  reefs  and  shoals  to  35  in.,  it 
runs,  in  the  month  of  August,  5  m.  an  hour;  and  at  that 
rate  commonly  through  the  remainder  of  the  >  trait  up  to 
cape  Canaveral.  Though  the  current  has  (raver  fed,  la 
this  space,  about  4°  of  laL,  the  temperature  of  its  water  Is 
not  sensibly  diminished.  From  cape  Canaveral  (about  38° 
N.  lat.)  the  Gulf  stream  run*  first  due  N.,  and  then  nearly 
N.E.,  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  up  to  cape 
•  (33°  N.  lat).  It  Increase,  gradually  in  width, 
in  velocity.  At  cape  Hatteras  it  to  from  79 
M,  and  it  runs  only  3$  m.  per  hour.  The 
of  Its  water  has  sunk  from  86°  to  83°.  In  thto 
part  the  current  runs  not  so  close  to  the  shores  as  In  the 
strait  of  Florida.  Iu  N.W.  edge  is  about  34  m.  8.E.  from 
cape  Hatteras.  After  passing  this  cape,  the  current  in- 
crease, still  more  rapidly  In  w  idlh,  and  diminishes  gradu- 
ally in  velocity.  Between  cape  Hatteras  and  the  banks 
of  Nantucket  and  St.  George  (40°  N.  lat.),  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  current  continues  to  be  from  8.W.  to  \  K 
though  the  W*.  edge  runs  nearly  due  N.  At  the  Nantucket 
and  8t.  George  banks  it  suddenly  declines  lu  course  to 
the  E.,  and.  brushing  the  8.  extremity  of  the  great  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  it  continues  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
43°  or  44°  W.  long.,  between  37°  and  43°  N.  lat.  Farther 
E.  It  bends  to  the  8.E.  and  8.;  and.  having  enclosed  the 
islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the 
Azores,  it  to  lost  In  the  ocean.  There  are  some  instances 
on  record  of  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  stream  having 
advanced  to  the  very  shores  of  8  pa  In  and  Portugal.  It  to 
difficult  to  determine  the  width  of  the  current  where  It 
runs  across  the  Atlantic,  because  Its  warm  water  expands 
on  both  sides  to  a  considerable  distance,  w  here  no  current 
has  been  traced.  The  strongest  current  to  between  38° 
and  30°  N.  lat. ;  and  it  to  probable  that  the  breadth  of  the 
w  hole  current  docs  not  exceed  130  naut.  in.,  though  the 
warm  water  to  found  to  be  300.  350,  and  even  330  in.  across. 
Between  65°  and  66°  W.  long,  the  strongest  current 
from  55  to  56  m.  a  i 
to  33  m.  In 
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frutu       to  160  in.,  the  ice-masses  extending  lo  su< 


rate  doe*  not  exceed  10  m.  a  day.  The  temperature  of  Its 
wnU'f  decreases  le»s  rapidly.  At  the  meridian  of  63|0  \V. 
long.,  or  WOO  naut  in.  from  cape  Halleraa,  the  thermometer 
■how:  In  summer  81°,  or  from  10°  lo  11°  above  the  water 

of  the  sr a  under  the  •          Int.    At  79°  long,  iu  leinpera- 

tttre  U  To3 ;  and  even  at  Corvo,  mil  lower  than  72,°,  or 
fiur  tP  lo  100  above  the  ocean.  The  length  of  the  Gulf 
*tr<  ..m  from  the  Hail  key*  lo  the  S.  of  the  Azores  is  up- 
wards of  3000  nam.  iu.  It  traverses  from  19°  U.  'HP  of 
la",  (from  5BO  to  420  or  43=).  and  its  tempera  lure  decreases 
nly  13JO  (from  86°  to  7S±0).  The  aea  which  is  traversed 
by  il  is  subject  lo  nearly  continual  galea,  especially  towards 
th<-  outer  edges  of  the  current. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  (be  Atlantic,  the  gulf  stream  is 
j  aoed  by  the  Arctic  current,  which  originate*  beneath  the 
linuense  uiumu  of  ice  that  surround  the  pole,  and  thence 
mas  in  a  8.W.  direction  along  the  B-  shores  of  Greenland, 
carry  ing  with  it  a  great  number  of  icebergs,  ice  lk  l«U,  and 
ice-  tlors.  Pressing  these  icy  masses  against  the  roust  of 
Greenl  and,  the  current  readers  that  coast  inarce.uible ; 
bat  it  prevents  the  ice  from  spreading  over  the  North  sea, 
and  from  encumbering  the  shores  of  the  British  islands. 
At  cape  Farewell  the  width  of  the  current  seems  to  be 
!2S  lo  160  m.,  the  ice-masses  extending  to  such  a  dis 

current 
;  along  the 

western  coast  of  Ureenland  up  to  the  polar  circle,  where  il 
!h.  strait  to  rape  VValsinghnm  (abnul  66"  N  Int. ,  ; 
hence:  il  tlow*  southwani  along  Cumberland's  island  to 
Frohishor's  and  Hudson's  strait*.  Opposite  these  straits  it 
run*  frocu  15  to  16  m.  a  duy.  Approaching  Newfoundland, 
the  current  divides :  one  branch,  running  through  the  straii 
of  Hellenic,  mixes  with  the  waters  brought  down  by  the 
Sl  l.avvronce ;  while  (he  other  skirts  the  K.  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  where  it  |iasses  between  the  great  and 
Ike  outer  bank  of  Newfoundland  (between  43P  and  40° 
iat,  and  46°  and  47°  long.),  and  at  last  joins  the  Uulf 
stream  between  it-  and  47°  \V.  long.  The  width  of  this 
current,  probably,  nowhere  exceeds  200  lu. ;  (tie  tempera- 
ture 01  us  water  is  always  coinsidemWy  lower  than  (hat 

The  hist  current  we  have  to  notice  is  the  .V.  Atlantic 
carrrst,  w  hich  traverses  the  ocean  from  K.  to  W.  between 
30°  and  KP  8.  Iat    It  is  not  known  whether  ibis  current 
be  connected  with  the  Brazil  current,  and  we  are  only 
generally  acquainted  wilh  the  existence  of  a  motion  in 
the  sea  between  the  8.  coasts  of  Brazil  ami  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.   1b  the  W.  part  of  the  Atlantic  its  velocity 
seems  to  he  moderate  .  but  it  increases  as  the  current  ad- 
vances farther  E.,  and  opposite  the  cape  il  is  very  string. 
It  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  from  ISO  to  180  m.  from  the 
hence  il  flows  in  a  straight  line  Into  the  Indian 
and  twees  of  it  are  found  2000  m.  beyond  the  cape, 
s  of  sea  which  intervenes  between  this  current 
,  is  occupied  by  another  current,  which  runs 
-  direction  ;  being  formed  in  the  Indian  ocean 
try  two  currents  whkh  descend  on  both  sides  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  and  unite  between  the  first  point  of  Natal  and 
cape  Recife,  about  33°  8.  Iat.    Passing  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  as  a  current,  running  at  the 
rate  of  from  1  to lj  m. aa  hour  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  I 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  25P  8.  Iat.  This  current  is  called 
the  .  1g uiaas  current,  from  passing  over  the  bank  of  that 
name  at  the  8.  extremity  of  Africa. 

Tracks  of  Vesteis. — In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  | 
the  strength  and  direction  of 
ihe  tracks  have  been  Axed 
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ic  vessels  pass  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  sail 
as  far  as  21°  N.  Iat..  where  they  are  certain  to  find  a 


the  prevailing  winds  and  of  ti 
the  currents  lias  increased.  I 


lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  follow  the  same  route,  whether  oul- 
ard  bound  ;  but  In  most  cases  they  follow 
We  shall  notice  a  few  of  those  which 


Europe  and  the  E.  coast  e/«V.  America  ves- 
nf  the  (lulf  stream,  sailing  along  its  N.  bor- 
der, between  44°  and  50°  N.  Iat  IC  in  sailing  from  E.  lo 
W.  they  were  to  enter  the  Gulf  stream,  and  to  stem  lis 
eurrcDt  they  would  be  delayed  in  their  course,  perhaps, 
■jot  i<-~,  tii  ,ii  n  fortnight  II  in  sailing  Iron  H*.  to  II.,  Ust) 
to  enter  It  they,  doubtless,  would  arrive  four  or  five 


days  sooner  in  Europe ;  but  the  vessels  would 
the  continual  gules  which  prevail  within  ihe  borders  of  the 
stream,  so  much  damage  in  wear  and  tear,  thai  It  hardly 
could  be  riHTipensMted  by  Ihe  gain  of  a  few  days.  In  sail- 
ing to  the  United  Suites  N.  of  the  Gulf  stream,  vessels 
have  the  advantage  of  a  counter  current  which  runs  from 
the  Nantucket  and  St.  George's  banks  lo  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  perhaps  in  cape  Hatteras. 

2.  fa  sailing  from  Europe  lo  the  West  Indict,  and  the 
countries  8.,  W.,  and  N.  of  the  Columbian  sea,  different 

and  homeward.    In  sailing 


The 

8.1 

constant  trade-wind.  In  this  course  they  must  avoid  ap- 
proaching too  near  (he  coast  of  Africa  between  cape  Nun 
and  cape  Blanco,  because  the  N.  African  current  sets  In 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  winds  blow  con- 
tinually from  the  sea  towards  Ihe  land.  Many  navigators 
who  hoped  to  make  the  Island  of  Tencrirle,  according  lo 
their  dead  reckoning,  have  been  carried  so  fur  to  the  E. 
that  they  have  been  cast  on  these  inhospitable  shores, 
•  most  of  them  have  perished.  Between  1790 
not  less  than  thirty  vessels  are  I 

same  fate,  without  its  being  known.  Having  got  a 
slant  trade-wind  at  21°  N.  bit,  the  vessels  sail  W.,  and 
enter  the  Columbian  sea  commonly  by  one  of  the  straits 
lying  between  (he  Islands  of  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

In  sailing  homeward,  ships  sometimes  go  through  the 
Mnna  (between  PuerUi  Kico  and  Haiti)  and  windward 
(between  Haiti  and  Cuba)  passages;  but  more  commonly 
they  pass  round  Ihe  Island  of  Cuba  on  the  W.,  and  sail 
through  (be  straits  of  Florida.  As  soon  as  they  have  got 
clear  of  the  strait  they  sail  £.  to  gel  clear  of  the  Gulf 
stream.  They  then  direct  their  course  across  the  Atlantic, 
8.  of  the  Bermudas,  till  ibey  come  into  the  long,  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Ftores.  They  then  sail  N-,  either  passing  between 
Floras  and  the  other  Azores,  or  to  the  B.  of  the  group. 

3.  In  sailing  from  Europe  to  the  coast  of  Guiana  (Detua- 
rara,  Surinam,  and  Cayenne),  and  10  those  province*  of 
Brazil  which  are  situated  VV.  of  cape  S.  Koque,  ships  go 
8.  till  they  meet  the  trade-wind,  and  then  shape  their 
course  to  the  place  of  destination,  but  keeping  a  lew  de- 
grees farther  (o  the  K. ;  for,  on  approaching  the  New  Con- 
tinent they  meet  the  Guiana  current  which  carries  them 
W.  if,  therefore,  they  make  land  somewhat  too  far  to  Ihe 
\V„  they  find  It  very  difficult  to  attain  their  place  of  destt 
nation,  having  to  bear  up  against  the  current. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  the  vessels  sail  along  the  shores 
of  America,  where  they  are  favoured  by  Ihe  Guiana  cur- 
rent as  far  as  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Then  they  keep  to 
the  windward  of  the  Antilles,  (ill  (hey  get  into  the  varia- 
ble winds,  where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  re- 
turning from  the  VV.  Indies. 

4.  Sailing  from  Europe  to  S.  America,  S.  of  cape  St. 
Hoqur,  ships  have  to  pass  through  the  region  of  calms,  and 
to  traverse  the  equatorial  current  The  first  retards  their 
progress,  and  the  second  carries  them  forcibly  lo  the  VV. 
If  they  cut  the  equatorial  line  VV.  of  -.">  VV  long.,  they 
cannot  make  cape  St  Koque,  and  fall  In  wilh  the  Guiana 
current  which  carries  them  still  tardier  VV.,  and  along  Ihe 
N.  coast  of  Brazil.  Then  they  can  only  get  back  to  cape 
8t  Koque  by  a  toilsome  voyage  of  many  days,  and  ev  en 


18°  and  23°  VV.  long.   Having  done  this,  they  are 
by  ihe  Brazil  current  in  making,  with  case,  any  pan  ol  the 
const  they  please. 

Vessels  homeward  bound  from  this  coast  lake  dilleront 
tracks,  according  to  the  seasons.  From  March  to  Septem- 
ber, when  the  monsoons  blow,  and  the  current*  run,  from 
8.  to  N..  between  the  Brazil  current  and  the  continent  of 
8.  America,  they  sail  along  the  shores,  till,  at  cape  St 
Koque,  they  meet  the  Guiana  current ;  and  then  they  fol 
low  the  track  of  the  vessels  returning  from  Guiana  to  Eu- 
rope. But  from  September  to  March,  the  periodical  winds 
and  currents  Mow  and  run  from  E.  to  s. U'.,  in  the  direc 
lion  of  the  Brazil  current  Ships  then  sail  across  the  cur 
rents,  and  try  to  get  Into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  wnere 
they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  returning  from  the 
East  Indies. 

&  In  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  It  Is  now  the  general 
practice  to  avoid  the  numerous  difficulties  met  with  In  navi- 
gating along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  8.  of  the  equator,  and  to 
follow  the  tracks  of  the  vessels  bound  to  Brazil.  After- 
ward, the  vessels  proceed  along  the  coast  of  S.  America  to 
33°  or  33°  S.  Iat,  where  they  get  out  of  the  range  of  the 
SJ2.  trade -winds,  and  arc  certain  to  meet  with  Ihe  8.  At- 
lantic current  which  carries  (hem  eastward.  They  do  not 
touch  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  follow  the  current 
until  they  enter  ihe  Indian  ocean. 

In  returning  from  the  East  Indies  to 
ter  the  Agulhaa  current  near  Madagai 
it  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
some  time.  From  the  cape,  the  same  current  take* 
them  by  its  N.W.  course  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  then  shape  their  course  N\  so  as  to  traverse  the  line 
between  22°  and  24°  W.long.,  where  they  meet  the  N.W. 
current  which  takes  them  to  90°  or  25°  N.  |,n_,  whence 
they  proceed  to  the  Azores. 

Ice. — Both  extremities  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  arc  Invaded 
by  great  masses  of  ice.  They  either  have  been  detached 
from  the  enormous  masses  which  enclose  (he  piles  lo  a 
(fioat  distance,  Of 
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so  near  the  poles,  that  their  coast*  are  rove  red  with  Ico  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the  N  seas,  the  ice  consists 
of  Icebergs,  ice-field*,  and  ice-floes.  The  icebergs  are  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice,  sometimes  several  hundred  and  even 
thousand  yards  long  and  broad ;  their  summits  being,  in  some 
eases,  100  ft.  and  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though 
only  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  mass  rises  above  it.  They 
are,  properly,  glaciers,  formed  along  the  high  and  snow- 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  which  have  afterward 
precipitated  into  the  sea.  The  icc-lields  and  ice-floe* 
considered  as  having  been  detached  from  the  ice  sur- 
the  pole.  This  Ice  is  commonly  of  the  thickness 
of  from  20  to  30  ft,  and  rises  from  3  to  4  ft.  above  the  sea. 
These  mosses  are  called  fields  whenever  they  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  their  limits  cannot  be  discovered  from  the 
mast-head ;  and  floes  when  their  extent  may  be  overlook- 
ed from  it.  In  the  8.  Atlantic  only,  fields  and  floes  are 
found,  icebergs  never  having  been  met  with.  It  is  farther 
worth  remarking,  that  the  ice  advances  much  nearer  to 
the  N.  than  to  the  8.  tropic.  The  Ice-floes  at  cape  Horn 
arc  far  from  being  numerous ;  and  Captain  Wedded  says, 
that  at  55°  8.  Int..  there  is  no  fear  of  falling  in  with 
ice.  In  the  N.  hemisphere  we  always  find  great  ice-mass- 
es at  some  distance  from  the  E.  shores  of  Newfoundland 
from  January  to  May  and  June  ;  and  icebergs  are  annually 
seen  grounded  on  the  Great  Bank.  It  even  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  icebergs  are  met  with  In  the  Gulf  stream,  40j°  N. 
Int.,  and  3S°  W.  long.,  as  was  the  coso  in  1817. 

Miscellaneous  Remark*. —  Fuh  seem  to  be  much  more 
plentiful  In  the  seas  near  the  aw  tic,  than  in  those  sur- 
rounding the  anlartic  pole.  This  Is  probably  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  greater  number  and  greater  extent  of  banks 
found  in  the  N.  seas,  and  these,  besides,  wash  a  far  greater 
extent  of  shores,  which  many  species  of  fish  resort  to  in 
quest  of  food.  Another  remarkable  fact  Is,  that  the  seas 
near  the  equator,  and.  in  general,  those  lving  In  lower  lati- 
tudes, are  much  richer  in  species  than  the  N  parts  of  the 
•eean ;  but  that,  in  the  latter,  the  number  of  individuals 
belonging  to  each  species  Is  far  greater.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  most  extensive  tuhcrics  are  those  which  arc  car- 
ried on  to  the  N.  of  VP  N.  lat. ;  as  the  cod  fisheries  on  the 
Great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  Lail'oden  Islands, 
the  whale  flihery  at  Spitsbergen  and  on  both  sides  of 
Greenland,  the  herring  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  Great 
lint  nil,  and  the  pilchard  fishery  In  the  British  channel. 
The  most  Important  fisheries  8.  isf  45°,  |f  we  except  the 
whale  fishery  near  the  H.  pole,  seem  to  be  that  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  and  that  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands  carry  on  In  the  sea 
surrounding  cape  Blanco  In  Africa. 

The  temperature  »f  (A«  water  Is  greater  In  the  N.  than  In 
the  8.  hemisphere.  In  the  seas  N.  of  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent, the  thermometer  Indicates  80°  or  81°,  and  8.  of  it  77° 
and  78°,  at  the  time  when  the  sun  approaches  the  line. 
This  dirterenco  may.  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  sun's  remaining  annually  seven  days  longer  to 
the  N.  than  to  the  8.  of  the  equator. 

The  tpec\jU  gravity  and  taitnm  of  the  sea-water  Is, 
doubtless,  greater  near  the  equator  than  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  poles  ;  but  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  exact  difference,  have  given  such  different 
results,  that  we  must  still  consider  this  question  as  unde- 
cided. According  to  Capt.  Be  ores  by,  the  spec  ific  gravity  of 
the  sea-water  near  the  coasts  of  Greenland  varies  between 
1-0*250  and  1-0270.  Between  the  tropics,  some  have  found 
it  1-0300,  or  nearly  this  much ;  and  near  the  equator,  even 
1-0578,  but  the  last  statement  U,  with  reason,  regarded  as 
doubtful. 

In  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  the  gulf -•teed,  atfueui  natans. 
occurs  in  great  quantities.  This  region  extends  nearly 
across  the  whole  ocean  beginning  on  the  E.  at  the  30th 
meridian,  and  terminating  on  the  W.  In  the  sea  washing 
the  R.  side  of  the  Bahama  bank.  In  width.  It  occupies 
the  whole  space  between  20°  and  30°  N  lat.;  but  the 
whole  extent  of  the  surface  between  these  lines  Is  not 
equally  crowded  with  weed.  The  most  crowded  part  ex- 
tends between  30°  and  32°  W.  long. ;  where.  In  the  neigh 

botirtiixNl  hi"  the  island  of  Flore s— one  of  the  Am  it 

forms  first  only  a  small  stripe ;  but  farther  to  the  8.  ex- 
pands to  a  great  width.  In  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
Is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Mar  de  Sargatto  I  Weedy 
■ea),  the  fueus  covers,  like  a  mantle,  far  and  wide,  the 
surface  of  the  tea,  extending  from  N.  to  8.  more  than  1900 
m.  Another  part  of  the  sea,  covered  with  funis  In  a  very 
crowded  stnte,  occurs  between  the  meridians  of  70°  and 
TSP,  and  the  parallels  of  22°  and  26°,  towards  the  W.  end 
of  the  region.  The  sea  lying  between  these  two  crowded 
districts  is.  in  some  parts,  only  lightly  strewed  with  sea- 
weeds ;  but,  in  others.  It  occurs  In  ' 

i  origin  of 
it  prob- 
Atlas. 


ATLAS  (MOUNT). 

Being  first  navigated  by  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  ad- 
venturers, they  would  naturally  designate  It  by  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  limited  space  with  which  thev 
were  acquainted  ;  and  would,  therefore,  call  it  Mart  At- 
lantic urn,  or  sea  of  Atlas. 

ATLAS  (MOUNT),  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a  sin 
gle  Isolated  mountain  of  great  elevation,  on  the  W.  roast 
of  N.  Africa.  This  information  was  probably  obtained 
from  the  first  navigators  of  these  seas,  who  observed  the 
elevated  mountain  which  forms  at  rape  Gecr  (30°  40'  N. 
lat.)  the  western  extremity,  and,  as  It  were,  the  gable-end 
of  that  extensive  range,  now  comprised  under  the  name  of 
mount  Atlas. 

The  principal  and.  according  to  oar  present  knowledge, 
the  highest  range  of  mount  Atlas,  U  that  which  begins  at 
cape  Gcer  (near  10°  W.  long.),  and  extends  E.,  with  a 
slight  declination  to  the  .V.  as  far  as  5°  W.  long.,  where  it 
uppronches  32°  N.  lat.  As  to  cross  It  requires  two  duya' 
Journey,  its  width  may  be  estimated  at  from  30  to  40  m. 
Its  height  nowhere  seems  to  exceed  the  snow  line  ;  lor  its) 
highest  summit,  the  Miltiln.  27  in.  8.E.  from  the  town  of 
Morocco,  has  been  measured  by  Lieut.  Washington,  and 
found  to  have  an  elevation  of  11,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  1*  only  once  In  about  twenty  years  free  from  snow  ;  da- 
ring the  winter  months  the  N.  declivity  of  this  range  I* 
frequently  covered  with  snow  for  several  weeks ;  we  do 
not  know  whether  this  be  also  the  case  with  the  8.  de- 
clivity, but  as  It  is  turned  towards  the  great  African  desert 
(the  Sahara),  and  towards  the  hot  winds  blowing  from 
that  quarter.  It  is  likely  that  snow  falls  rarely  there,  even 
on  the  highest  summits.  This  range  Is  called  by  the  na- 
tives I))ehbel  Telge. 

From  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Djebbel  Telge  a  chVin 
branches  off  on  the  8.  side,  which  runs  In  a  W.8.W.  di- 
rection, and  terminates  with  low  hills  on  the  Atlantic  sea 
at  cape  Nun.  According  to  Jackson,  it  contains  a  snow 
rapped  summit,  E.  of  Elala,  but  its  mean  elevation  doen 
not  appear  very  great.  Between  this  range  and  the  h.  li- 
bel Telge  lies  the  province  of  Buse.  Along  the  8.  Imse  of 
this  range,  according  to  the  newest  Information,  runs  the 


weeds ;  but.  In  otners.  It  occurs  In  dense  masses. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  ori| 
the  name  given  to  this  great  sea.  Of  these,  the  most 
able  seems  to  be  that  which  derives  It  Iran  mount 


range,  according  to  the 
river  linth,  which  does  not  lose  Itself  In  the  sand  of  the 
Sahara,  as  has  been  usually  believed,  but  reaches  the  sea 
about  3v*  in  S.  hi  « ape  Nun. 

At  about  5°  W.  long,  and  32°  N.  lat.,  the  chain  forms  • 
mountain  knot,  from  which  issue  two  range*,  one  running 
a  little  to  the  E.  of  N.,  and  the  other  first  N.E.  and  then 
E.  Near  the  mountain  knot,  between  the  source*  of  the 
riven  Oom-er-begh  (Morbeya)  and  Mulwia  or  Muhala,  U 
was,  till  lately,  supposed  that  the  Atlas  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  15,000  or  even  19,000  feet ;  but  the  route  of  Call  11* 
lay  precisely  over  this  part  of  the  range,  and  from  his  ac- 
count we  only  can  Infer  that  the  ridges  rise  from  100O  to 
2000  ft.  above  the  country  at  their  base  ;  and  this  country 
is  probably  not  more  than  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  he  does  not  mention  any  summit  rising  to 
the  line  of  congelation. 

The  range  which  runs  a  little  to  the  E.  of  N.  continues 
in  that  direction  from  32°  to  344°,  where,  at  a  di«tance  of 
about  30  in.  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  divides  Into  two 
ridges,  which  hence  run  along  the  Mediterranean  sea.  in 
ojiposite  directions,  the  W.  terminating  on  the  peninsula 
forming  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  cape  Spnrtel  and  the*  K. 
continuing  through  the  whole  of  Algiers,  and  terminating 
at  cape*  Blanco  and  Zlbeeb,  on  the  strait  separating  Sicily 
from  Africa.  The  undivided  range  (bet.  32°  and  341°)  Is 
called  by  Europeans  the  Greater  Atlas,  and  by  the  natives 
Djebbel  Tedla  or  Adtla.   The  chain  which  extends  W.  to 

cape  Spartel  is  commonly  named  the  I  r  Atlas ;  by  the 

natives.  Errif.   It*  highest  part  Is  hardly  anywhere  r 
than  15  or  20  in.  distant  from  the  sea ;  but  In  m 
places  its  branches  occupy  the  whole  space  lying  I 
it  and  the  elevated  shores  ;  It  forms  the  capes  off 


the  capes  of  Tres  For- 


cas,  Quilates,  Negro,  and  Ceuta.  Its  mean  elevation  seems 
hardly  to  exceed  2000  ft. 

The  chain  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  from  3°  W. 
long,  to  10°  E.  long.,  or  to  cape  Blanco,  has  no  general 
name.  The  distance  of  the  highest  part  of  the  range  from 
the  sea  varies  between  10  and  30  m.,  but  at  numerous 
points  the  coast  Itself  I*  formed  by  mountains  of  consider- 
able elevation,  which  are  parts  of  the  great  masses  lying 
behind  them.  No  level  country  of  any  extent  occurs  along 
the  shores,  except  the  plain  of  Metldjah,  E.  of  the  town  of 
Algiers.  This  range  Is  of  greater  elevation  than  the  W. 
Shaw  state*  that  the  higher  portions  of  It  are  covered  with 
snow  a  considerable  port  of  the  year;  and  the  French  nat- 
uralist Desfontaines  estimated  their  height  at  7800  _  But 
the  highest  points  have  lately  been  measured,  and  oe  has 
been  found  to  rise  5124  ft,  and  another  67211  ft.  on  .  above 
the  sea.  E.  of  5°  E.  long,  the  mountains  In  the  interior 
to  be  much  lower  than  farther  W..  but  some  high 
occur  on  the  coast  very  near  the  sea.  This  chain 
is  at  several  places  broken  down,  and  It  Is  by  I 
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ATLAS  (MOUNT). 

lhasmv  that  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  northern  Afri- 
ca rind  iheir  way  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  as  the  Mulwia, 
Bhellif.  tee 


ATTICA. 


The  mountain*  in  whlc  h  these  rivers  have  their  origin 
imperfectly  known,  even  as  respects  their  geo- 
I  position.  It  is  supposed  that  theV  form  the  eon- 
i  of  the  ridge  which  branches  off  from  the  mount- 
sin  knot  at  5»  W.  ion*,  aad  3SP  N.  IaL  toward*  the  N.E., 
but  afterward  by  degrees  decline*  to  the  E.  East  of  the 
meridian  of  tJreenwirh.  Its  principal  masses  seem  to  lie 
•ear  the  parallel  of  35°  N.  IaL,  and  to  extend  eastward  to 
the  nienotan  of  10°.  Between  this  range  and  the  more 
southerly  one,  lie  wide  valleys  and  plains  of  moderate  ex- 
tant, but  of  great  fertility  ;  they  have  a  temperate  climate, 
and  constitute  the  best  portion  nf  the  countries  embosomed 
within  the  range  of  mount  Atlas.  Edrlak  thinks  that  no 
country  can  match  these  elevated  valleys  for  fruiifulness 
of  sou  and  amount  of  population!  (ed.  Ilartmann.  p.  140). 
The  he«ht  of  the  ranee  to  the  8.  mini  not  to  be  equal  to 
that  lying  N.  of  the  valleys,  though  it  probably  occupies  a 
Creator  width :  perhaps  on  this  la«t  account  It  Is  considered 
as  the  principal  chain  of  the  Atlas.  Among  the  natives  a 
great  portion  of  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Djebbel 
Amer.  or  Ixwart. 

The  country  extending  south  of  this  range  Is  called,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw,  tsahara  by  the  natives;  but  though  It 
doubtless  partakes,  in  some  resects,  of  the  character  of 
the  <>reat  desert,  it  differs  widely  from  it  In  others,  and 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  mount 
This  country,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  presents  a 
i  of  hat  backed  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  but 

ind  W. 


by  which  they  are  sei 
are  completely  closed  valleys  or  plains  of  moderate  extent, 
each  of  which  has  a  temporary  or  permanent  lake  In  its 


lowest  part,  the  receptacle  of  the  wnters  that  flow  down 
from  the  adjacent  high  grounds  during  the  rains.  The  sur- 
face of  this  extensive  country  is  composed  of  a  sandy  soil, 
entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and,  In  most  parts,  even  of  every 
kind  of  vegetation,  at  least  during  the  dry  season.  But 
along  the  water  courses  extensl%'e  plantations  of  date  trees 
exist :  hence  the  country  has  received  the  name  of  Bled-el- 
jereed  (the  country  of  date*).  In  roott  districts  the  water 
Is  salt  or  brackish ;  but  In  parts  potable  water  may  be  ob- 


in  abundance  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  100 
300  fathom-.  Thij 
of  the 


country  extends  8. 


I  100  E.  long. ;  but  the  country  east  of 
that  meridian  Is  not  considered  as  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Atlas  which  terminates  between  9°  and  KID  with  the  Nc- 
fu«*  hills,  W.  of  the  bay  of  Cabes,  or  the  lesser  Syrtls. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  roads  traversing  this  mountain 
system  is,  of  course,  very  scanty.  Jackson  states  that  only 
two  pass*-*,  Bebnwan  and  Belavin  exist  between  the  prov- 
ince of  8u«e  and  the  country  N.  of  the  Atlas.  Farther  E., 
between  IP  and  4°  W.  long.,  lies  the  great  caravan  road, 
on  which  the  commerce  between  Fez  In  Morocco, and  Tim- 
burtoo  in  Soudan,  is  carried  on.  It  traverses  the  districts 
of  Tarilect  and  Drth,  and  does  not  appear  to  present  great 
to  the  statement  of  Caillie,  who  re 
I  by  it  to  Europe :  this  road  is  connected  with  the  great 
i  road  leading  to  Mecca.  We  are  not  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  precise  place  where  this  latter  branches  off  from 
the  former,  but  it  seems  to  be  between  39°  and  33°  N.  IaL, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Mulwia.  The  princi- 
pal stations  of  the  caravans  within  the  Atlas  mountains 
are  named  KaxsaM  or  Alunbi  Shnrefa,  Tlx  Pighlg.  Gardela, 
and  Worglah,  all  of  which  are  situated  near  the  8. 
of  the  mountain  system.  From  Wurglah  the 
to  (iadames,  and  hence  to  Murzook  In  Fezzan. 

We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  Atlas ;  the  precious  metals  seem  only  to  occur 
in  the  province  of  8use.  and  not  in  abundance,  at  least  no 
mines  are  worked.  But  copper  is  very  plentiful  In  the  prin- 
cipal range  8.  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  where  it  is  worked 
by  the  natives  swho  Inhabit  the  mountains,  and  arc,  in  a 
great  measure.  Independent  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco.  Iron 
of  rood  quality  occurs  In  many  places,  and  Is  worked  in  few, 
as  is  likewise  lead :  antimony  in  abundance  Is  found  and 
collected  In  the  range  of  Tedla.  Rock  salt  is  nlso  plentiful, 
but  not  worked.  because  salt  may  be  obtained  with  leas  la- 
bour by  cvnporrsitng  sen  water.  Baltpctrc  of  a  superior 
quality  abound*  In  some  districts  of  8use,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Morocco ;  fuller's  earth  Is  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality. 

Mount  Atlas  In  inhabited  by  a  notion  which  must  be 
considered  as  aboriginal,  having  probably  been  In  posses- 
sion nf  N.  Africa,  long  before  the  beginning  of  our  historical 
ree<irds.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Be  re  fibers  or  Ber- 
lt  seems  that  this  denomination  is  entirely 


no  two  great  trines,  me  Anwignes,  or  Muitrcties, 
Shelluhs.   The  latter  occupy  the  two  high  west- 
re*.  Including  the  province  of  Buse ;  and  the  A  ma 
the  remainder.    It  has  long  been  a  question,  ivhcth 


the  bulk  of  the  pop.  of  V  Africa,  including  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Sahara,  Is  divided  within  the  limits  of  mount 
Atlas  Into  two  great  tribe*,  the  Anwrghes,  or  Muiirghea, 
and  the 
era  i 
zirghes  i 

er  these  two  nations  speak  only  different  dialect*  of  i 
language,  or  two  essentially  different  language*  ;  but  Gra 
berg  de  Hemso,  who  lately  published  a  W  ork  on  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  and  understands  the  languages,  states  that  they 
are  substantially  the  same,  the  difference  between  them 
being  not  greater  than  that  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish,  or  the  English  and  Dutch  languages.  Both  na 
tions,  however,  differ  in  their  manner  of  lite  and  occupa 
tions,  the  Shclluhs  living  In  houses,  cultivating  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  uppliing  themselves 
with  assiduity  and  success  to  several  mechanical  arts; 
while  the  Amazirghes  dwell  in  tents  or  caverns,  attending 
only  to  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Only  a 
few  Individuals  of  these  nations  are  subject  to  the  emperor 
of  Morocco  and  the  sovereigns  of  A  Igiers.  Those  Inhabiting 
the  mountains  have  preserved  their  Independence,  and  are 
governed  by  independent  chiefs.  They  are  frequently  at 
war  with  the  sovereigns  in  whose  terriu 
sions  are  Included.  Among  both  nation*  a 
number  of  Jews  are  settled. 

The  most  exaggerated  notions  were  early  entertained  of 
the  height  of  mount  Atlas.  Mela  says  of  it.  In  arm  if  mom 
est  .Itlai,  dense  conturgent,  rem  si  incisil  undifue  mpitut, 
praeept,  tarts*,  if,  eso  magis  ntrgit,  rtilivr,  fui.  f asst  ai- 
ling quam  contpici  potest,  usque  tn  nut/ila  erigituT,  ftrJum  tt 
sidera  non  tungrre  modo  tertiee,  ted  tuttinert  •  moqus  dictus 
est  (lib.  111.,  a.  10).  This  supposed  extraordinary  height  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  Ignorance  that  prevailed  In  the  ear 
Her  ages  of  the  contiguous  countries,  afforded  full  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  The  poetical  history 
of  Atlas  may  be  si-en  in  Ovid  (Mttanwrpk.,  lib.  lv..  line 
656).  and  is  referred  to  by  Virgil  In  one  of  the  fiuest  pruMa 
ges  of  the  Jflneid,  lib.  Iv.,  line  346. 

Atlas,  L,  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.  It  contains  two  stores,  one 
grist  mill,  two  saw-mills,  four  schools,  08  scholars.  Pop. 
660, 

A  TBI,  or  ATRIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzxo  U1 
tra  I.,  5  mr  from  the  Adriatic,  and  11  in.  N.  by  E.  Clvita 
Pennc,  on  a  steep  mountain.  Pop.  of  canton  (Ir330),  7349 . 
town,  nbout  4000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  ca 
thedral.  parish  church,  several  convents,  a  grammar  school, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  mont-de  picti. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city.  and.  instead  of  the  Venetian 
Adria,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
Adriatic  ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  and  probability  1* 
against  this  supposition :  its  origin  is,  however,  undeler 
mined,  or  lost  In  obscurity.  Borne  extraordinary  excava- 
tions exist  In  a  hill  near  the  town,  forming  a  series  of  cham- 
bers, distributed  with  such  regularity  as  to  authorize  the 
notion  that  they  were  designed  for  some  particular  object, 
such  as  prisons  or  magazine*.  These  peculiarities  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  they  are  of  a  more  remote  construe 
tion  than  the  Lntkomi*  at  Syracuse,  which  they  much  re- 
semble, or  than  the  celebrated  prisons  of  Serviui 


us  Tulllos 

at  Rome.  Borne  antiquaries  have 
considerable  plausibility,  that  the  word  Atrium  must  hare 
been  derived  from  these  excavations.  The  town  received 
a  Roman  colony  about  the  year  465  U.C.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  allowed  that  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  descended 
of  a  family  originally  of  this  city.  (DH  Ri  Dttcrnun* 
deile  Due  SicUie,  IL  p.  53 ;  Ouster's  Ancient  Italy,  L,  p. 
201  !  Osera's  Abruizo,  i..  p.  300.) 

ATRIPALDA.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Princ I pn to  Ultra, 
on  the  Saba  to,  3  m.  E.  Ave]  lino.  Pop.  3400.  It  ha'  *  col- 
legiate and  a  parochial  church,  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  paper, 
and  nail*. 

AT8ION,  p.  v.,  Galloway  L,  Burlington  co.,  N  J.,  43  m. 
8.  Trenton.  167  W.  Situated  on  Alston  river.  It  has  a 
furnace,  employing  100  men.  one  forge,  one  grist-mill,  and 
three  saw-mills. 

ATTALA,  county.  Miss.  Situated  a  little  X.  of  the  cen 
tre  of  the  state,  and  contains  730  sq.  m.  Big  Black  river 
bounds  It  on  the  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Pearl  river. 
It  contained  In  1840,  015  neat  cattle,  687  sheep,  and  13,640 
swine  ;  and  produced  3900  bushels  of  wheat.  lTO.rtr-J  of  In- 
dian corn.  38.333  of  potatoes,  4174  pounds  of  tobacco,  3230 
of  rice,  151,480  of  cotton.  It  had  two  stores,  six  grist-mills, 
sl\  saw-mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaj 
six  schools,  85  scholars.  Pop. :  whites  3055,  slaves  10 
free  coloured  366  ;  total.  4303. 

ATTERCL1FFE,  a  I 
which  see. 

ATTICA,  In  antiquity,  the  most  celebrated  region  of 
Greece,  and  the  seat  of  Its  most  rcnow  ncd  people,  now  part 
of  the  monarchy  of  Attica  and  tto^tla,  imd  forming  the 
eparchy  of  Athens.   It  lies  between  IaL  37°  3V  (cape  Ct> 
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MHlna)  and  38°  2T  N.,  and  long.  23=>  20-  and  94°  5'  (C.  Mar 
athon)  I h  nine  N.  Boona,  P..  the  Aegean  sea,  8.  and 
8.W.  the  gulf  of  Egina  (Saronic  G.).  and  W.  the  eparchy 
of  Megara  :  shape  triangular,  the  bav  tu  the  N.W. :  length 
44  in. :  breadth  about  34  m.  It  owed  all  its  ancient  story 
to  the  Industry  and  genius  of  Its  inhabitants.  Soil  mostly 
fugged,  the  surface  consisting  of  barren  hilts,  or  plains  of 
little  extent.  The  chief  mountains  are  Nosea  (Panics),  the 
loftiest ;  Elates  (Clthrron),  and  Manglia,  which  form  Its 
N.  boundary  ,  Mendeli  (Pcntrlicus),  famous  for  Its  marble  ; 
Vrelo-vuni  (Hymeltus),  and  Ijvurinl  ( Laurivn),  famous  for 
Its  silver  mines.  The  most  remarkable  plains  arc  those  of 
Athens  and  Marathon  :  rivers,  the  Sarandaporu,  Cephissus, 
and  ll>  ssus.  The  produce  of  Attica  differs  remarkably  from 


i ;  It  is  deficient  of  water,  and  yields  little 
grain,  except  barley  ;  Its  pastures  are  but  few,  and  lis  spon- 
taneous vegetation  consist*  mostly  of  evergreens,  as  the 
pine,  prinarl.  olive,  myrtle,  Ate.  Pannes  is  covered  by  a  for- 
est, and  supplies  Athens  and  the  surrounding  country  with 
fuel ;  Hrmcttus  abounds  with  lenllsks,  wild  thyme.  Bad 
other  odoriferous  plants ;  Its  honey  still  enjoys  some  por- 
tion of  Its  ancient  fame,  and  its  mutton  has  a  delicious 
flavour.  The  oil  Is  equal  to  that  of  France  :  what  com  is 
produced  Is  very  good,  and  the  harvest  takes  place  earlier 
than  In  any  other  part  of  Greece.  Game  Is  very  abundant, 
and  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  a  few  bears  arc  met  with  in 
the  N.  Owls,  especially  the  small  gray  owl  (Strix  ]nutr- 
rtas),  still  Inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Athens  In  great  numbers  j 
but  luckily  there  are  remarkably  few  venomous  reptiles  or 
Insects.  The  chlefmlner.il  treasures  arc  marble,  white  at 
M.  Pentellens,  and  gray  at  M.  H>  menu-  ;  the  ancient  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  are  no  longer  productive.  Air  pure  and 
healthy  ;  and,  though  the  rountry  Is  in  many  parts  dreary 
anil  uncultivated,  the  summits  of  the  mount-tins  afford  sub- 
lime views,  embellished  by  numerous  classical  remains, 
associated  with  Imperishable  and  ennobling  recollections. 
Every  hillock  of  Attica  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
gods  or  heroes,  and  decorated  with  their  altars  and  statues, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  often  clearly  traceable.  It  origi- 
nally contained  174  deml  or  boroughs  ;  It  now  possesses  no 
town  of  any  importance,  except  Athens:  Its  village*  are 
mostly  inhabited  by  Albanian*.  (For  farther  particulars, 
let  Gat-ax*.) 

Attica,  p.  t,  Wyoming  co.,  N.Y.,  257  m..W.  Albany, 
375  W.  Watered  by  Townnda  creek  and  lu  tributaries. 
It  has  twelve  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  flouring -mil I. 
two  grtst-mllU,  four  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  two  academies, 
140  student*,  thirteen  schools,  725  scholars.  Pop.  2710. 
The  village  contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist 
church,  a  bank,  a  female  seminary,  one  printing-office,  one 
weekly  r  •wspaper.  100  dwellings,  and  about  800  inhab. 

ATTLLBOROUG1I,  a  m.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  hitnd.  Shropham,  111  m.  8. W.  Norwich.  The  par. 
contains  5800  acres,  and  1999*  Inhab.  The  town,  formerly 
a  place  of  some  Importance,  is  now  decayed  and  lncon 
■iderable. 

ATTLMoaoroH,  p.  t..  Bristol  co„  Mass..  12  m.  N.  Provl 
e,  30  8.  Boston,  412  W.    A  branch  of  Pawtucket  river 

Incorporated  In  IfKX.  It 
Congregational,  one  Bsp- 
!  stores,  six  cotton  factories 
with  9846  spindles,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  one 
academy.  50  students,  twenty-four  schools,  833  scholars. 
Pop.  35HS. 

ATTOCK  (.1tat.  a  limit),  an.  faramat,  a  fort  and  de- 
cayed, though  formerly  a  considerable,  town  of  the  Punjab, 
Hindustan,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Indus,  In  lat  33°  36'  N., 
long.  7lo  57  E.,  42  m.  E.8.E.  Peshawer.  and  236  m.  N.W. 
Lahore.  The  modern  fort  stand*  on  a  low  hillock  beside 
the  river ;  It  Is  of  an  oblong  form ;  Its  shortest  faces  par- 
allel to  the  river,  being  about  400  yards  in  length,  and  the 
others  twice  as  long.  The  walls  are  of  polished  stone,  and 
the  whole  structure  Is  handsome ;  but  In  a  military  point 
of  view  it  Is  of  little  Importance,  being  commanded  by  a 
hill,  from  which  It  Is  divided  only  by  a  ravine.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  Is  a  small  village,  having  a  fort 
erected  by  Nadir  Uriah,  and  a  fine  aqueduct  built  by  some 
former  Khuttuk  chief.  The  Indus  is  here  200  yds.  broad, 
Ihe  channel  deep,  and  the  current  rapid,  but  so  tranquil 
that  a  bridge  might  be  thrown  over  It ;  and  It  Is  easily  pass- 
ed both  In  boats  and  on  the  inflated  hides  of  oxen,  a  coo- 
trtvnnce  common  here,  and  as  old  as  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great  who  Is  believed  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  or 
near  this  point  For  a  long  period  Attock  belonged  to 
Caubul ;  bat  In  1818  It  was  taken  by  the  Maharajah  Bun- 
jeel  Sing,  who  now  possesses  It  (FJpkinttont'$  Can  As/, 
I,  00.  97.) 

ATTWATER.  p.  t.  Portage  co,  0..21  m.  E.  Akron,  144 
N.E.  Columbus,  310  W.  It  has  one  Congregational  and 
one  Methodist  church,  three  schools,  128  scholars.  Pop. 


aflnrus  excellent  water-power.  1 
has  a  bank,  four  churches,  two  i 
list,  and  one  Universalis! ;  eight  i 


4UBAGNE,  a 
Mf 


of  France,  dep. 


AUB1GNY. 

cap.  cant.,  on  the  Veauroe,  10  in.  E.  Marseilles,  pop.  64 SI 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  the  former  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hilt,  and  the  hitter  at  Its  foot  In  the  first 
the  houses  are  small,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty ;  but 
in  the  new  part  the  bouse*  are  good,  and  the  streets  brood 
and  well  kept  It  haa  fabrics  of  earthenware  and  paper, 
and  tanneries  ,  and  several  fairs  are  held  In  it,  for  the  sale 
of  horses,  mules,  and  Jewellery. 

A  UBE,  an  Inland  dep.  of  France,  8.E.  Pari*,  between  47° 
55'  and  48°  4?  N.  l.t,  and  3° 24'  and  1  18  F..  long.,  ha v 
Ing  N.  dep.  of  Marne,  E.  Haute  Marne,  8.  the  Cite  d'Or 
and  Yonne,  and  W.  Seine  et  Marne.  Area  609,000  hec- 
tare*. Pop.  253,870.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Seine,  which 
is  navigable  from  Troye*,  and  also  by  its  important  i 
the  Aube,  whence  the  dep.  has  its  name :  the  latter  is  i 
igable  from  Arci* -sur-Aubc.  Surface  generally  flat; 
in  the  N.W.  quarter  there  are  some  low  hills.  The  i 
of  the  region  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Troye*  consists  of  < 


thinly  covered  with  mould,  and  Is  exceedingly  barren 
unproductive,  great  part  of  it  not  being  worth  cultivation. 
The  subsoil  of  the  other  portion,  or  that  to  the  E.  and  8. 
of  Troves,  also  consists  of  chalk  ;  but.  being  for  the  must 
part  thickly  covered  with  alluvial  deposit,  produce*  lu  va- 
riant crops  of  corn,  hemp,  turnip*,  etc  Agriculture  haa 
inn <le  considerable  progress  since  the  revolution,  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  culture  of  turnips,  and  the  formation 
of  artificial  meadows.  Oxen  as  well  as  horses  are  employ- 
ed  In  Acid  labour.  The  annual  produce  of  wool  Is  estima- 
ted at  2*1.000  kilogs.  A  great  number  of  hog*  are  fattened. 
I  he  meadow*  In  the  valley*  of  the  Heine,  Aube.  and  Ar- 
mance  annually  supply  about  2.000,000  quintal*  hay,  I 
one  third  part  of  which  1*  sent  to  Paris.  The  fore 
some  parts  are  pretty  extensive ;  but  in  the  barren 
region  there  Is  a  great  want  of  trees.  The  best  I 
those  of  Bic<--, .  Bsc,  Boulliy,  Javernant,  and  1  jun 
Bola.  According  to  the  official  tables,  the  principal  divis- 
ions of  the  soil  are — cultivable  land  394,000,  meadows 
37,500,  vineyards  23,000,  wood*  80,000,  heaths,  moors,  4fcc_, 
22.000  hectares.  Excepting  chalk  and  marble,  the  miner- 
als are  unimportant  The  manufacture  of  cotton  stuns  and 
yarn,  hosiery,  and  woollen  studs,  is  extensively  carried  on. 
There  were.  In  1834,  2500  looms  and  3500  work-people 
employed  In  the  weaving  of  cotton  ;  5000Jtooms,  employing 


n  <™W 

spindles,  employing  from  2700  to  3000  work-people,  and 
furnish  annually  500.000  kilogs.  of  yarn.  There  are  also 
tanneries,  work*  for  the  preparation  of  beet-root  sugar, 
glass-works,  tile-works,  etc.  The  dep.  return*  four  mem- 
bers to  the  Chamber  of  lieputies  ;  number  of  electors,  liJUS. 
Amount  of  public  revenue  in  1831,  8,176.586  ft.  With  the 
exception  of  Troves,  none  of  the  oilier  towns  are  of  much 
Importance.  The  condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Aube  haa 
been  materially  Improved  during  the  last  30  years.  "  Les 
prugres  d»;  lu  civilisation  y  sont  remarquables.  1-cs  paysans 
et  lea  artisans  wait  vttus  avec  proprcte,  on  pourrait  presque 
dlre  avec  recherche.  Les  ouvriers  mangent  de  la  viande, 
et  leurs  salaires,  qui  se  sont  beau  coup  scents  de  puis  la  re- 
volution, ont  aussi  accru  leur  bien-etre.  Ce  bien-ctre  tear 
a  insplree  des  idee*  d'ordre  et  d'avenir.  Le  dcparlement 
est  un  de  ceux  ou  un  calssc  d'epnrgnc  et  de  prvvoyance  a 
cu  Is  plus  prompt  succes  ;  IxUbflssemcntdecelle  de  Troyea 
date  de  1822."  [Hugo,  France  FtUereeeae,  art.  Avbt ;  and 
Frmrk  Official  Table*.) 

AUBEI,,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Liege,  5  m.  N.  Ver- 
viers.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  a  good  weekly  market,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 

AUBENA8,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardecbe,  cap.  cant, 
near  the  Ardeehe.  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  13  to.  8.VV. 
PrivBs.  Pop.  4855.  It  Is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  well-wooded  hill,  and  Is  surrounded  by  the  rains  of  aa 
old  wall  flanked  with  towers.  The  interior  of  the  town  by 
no  means  correspond*  with  the  beauty  of  it*  situation,  its 
sett  being  generally  crooked,  narrow,  and  filthy,  and  the 
rl  mal  prcprcB.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  I 
of  commerce,  and  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  filati 
fabrics  of  silk,  establishments  for  the  dressing  of 
etc.  It  is  the  great  mart  fur  the  sale  of  the  win 
nuts  of  the  dep..  and  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
and  wrought  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

ACBERVIL1.IKKS,  s  village  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally 
employed  in  the  raising  of  garden  stuffs  for  the  supply  of 
Paris. 

ACRIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cher,  cap.  cant,  on 
Ihe  V  re.  28  m.  N.  Bourges.  Pop.  £J06.  It  Is  old.  dirts, 
and  ill-built  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  linsey- 
woolsey,  serges,  4tc ;  but  they  have  greatly  declined  fr> 
their  ancient  prosperity.  It  Is  still,  however,  tin 
of  a  considerable  trade  in  wool.   Aublgny  1*  the  i 
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AUBIN-DE-CORMIER,  ST. 

numerous  small  mwn«  aad  villages  la  different  parts  of 
France.  This  town,  with  iu  lordship,  «nu  erected  into  a 
duchy  ia  IftHl,  in  favour  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
her  son.  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  whose  family  it  con- 
tinues to  the  present  dnv. 
AL'BIN-DE-OORMIKR  (ST.),  a  town  of  Franco,  dep. 
,  on  a  steep  hill,  16  m.  N.E.  ~ 


AUDE. 


r.  rather. 

i  in  which  mhterranean  fin 
been  In  action  fur  ages.  The  smoke  and  other  vapour*  pro- 
duced by  the  fire**  deposit,  on  the  aides  of  the  crevices  of 
the  rucks  and  earth,  by  which  they  make  their  escape,  large 
quantities  of  imperfect  alum  and  sublimated  sulphur.  The 
alum  crystals,  being  collected  and  refined,  furnish  excellent 
slum,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  France. 

At  at  a  (st.),  a  finely  situated  sea-port  town  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Jersey,  opposite  to  St.  HiHers  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
bay  oa  which  the  latter  Is  built.  Pop.,  inclusive  of  that  of 
the  parish,  whkh  Is  but  small.  9069.  It  consists  principally 
of  a  single  street  of  well-built  - 


single  street  of  well-buWUvouses.  There  is  a  harbour 
ships  may  anchor  inside  the  pier  at  St  AubuV*  castle, 


in  the  vicinity. 

AUBONKR,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Vaud.  on  the 
Auboane.  14  m.  W.  by  8.  Lausanne.  Pop.  1650.  Its  cas- 
tle, whkh  commands  a  very  fine  view,  waa  built  by  the 
etaints  of  Gruyere,  and  repaired  by  Tavernier,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  to  whom  it  belonged.  In  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  heart  of  Duquesne,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated naval  officers  that  France  ever  produced,  is  Interred 
ia  the  pariah  church,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 


^HmgrapKir  Vnietrtrltt^  art  l>uq»rtnc.) 

Al'BL'K.N,  p.  t.  Worcester  co..  Mas...  5  m.  6.  by  W. 

in  107.  Watered  by  French  river, 
one  woollen  facuwy,  twfo  grisl-rui; 
schools,  181  scholars.    Pop.  640. 

Atrat  Ka.  p.  t,  capital  of  Cavnga  co.,  N.Y.,  154  m.  W. 
Albany.  333  W.  It  waa  taken  from  Aurellus  t  la  USB. 
Osraseo  lake  touches  its  B.E.  corner,  by  the  outlet  of  which 
It  is  watered,  and  which  aflisrda  good  water-power.  This 
I*  a  small  town.  Including  only  the  chartered  limits  of  the 
rtUace-  Auburn  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages  in 
the  state,  aad  la  situated  on  the  outlet  of  Owaseo  lake.  It 
I*  not  very  regularly  laid  out  but  the  streets  are  spacious, 
and  many  of  the  buildings  are  large  and  elegant  It  con- 
jail,  county-clerk's  office, 
r,  the  Auburn  " 


one  Episcopal,  one  Cnlversallst  and  one  Roman  Catholic ; 
fifty-nine  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory, 
four  rlourtng-mills,  two  saw -mills,  three  furnaces,  one  brew- 
ery, one  distillery,  four  printing-offices,  one  college,  48  stu- 
sVnts^two^cadrmks.iSO  students,  nine  school*.  740  schol- 

through  the  place. 

A  stale  prison  la  located  here,  which  ia  regarded  as  a 
moor  l  lor  such  institutions.  The  enclosure  forms  a  square, 
SOU  feet  on  a  side,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  9000  feet 
16  to  40  feet  high.    The  Owaseo  outlet 


machinery  within  the  prison.  The  buildings 
i  aide*  of  a  square,  the  front  of  which  Is  276  feet 
long,  anc  the  wings  942  feet  long  and  4.1  feet  wide.  The 
txun  buiriing  faces  to  the  east  Tho  north  wing  Is  divided 
alo  solitary  cells  and  a  hospital,  and  the  sooth  wing  into 
sells.  Between  the  wings  is  an  area  of  grass  and  gravelled 
walk*.  To  the  west  of  this  is  the  interior  yard,  surrounded 
•ith  work -shops,  which  are  built  against  the  outer  wall, 
la  the  front  part  of  the  main  building  is  the  residence  of 
the  keeper  and  offices  for  the  clerk  and  agent  The  pris- 
tier  la  silence  when  employed,  and,  when 
1  confined  In  solitary  cells, 
i  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Presbyterians,  Is  a  flourishing  Institution.  It  was 
founded  la  1821 ;  has  four  professors  and  71  students  ;  344 
have  completed  their  education  ;  and  It  has  5000  volumes 
in  its  libraries.  It  has  a  Ana  stone  edifice,  160  feet  long 
and  four  stories  high,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  900 
lee  t  long. 

At  Br«»,  p.  t,  Geauga  co.,  O,  146  in.  N.E.  Co 
X*i '  F.  It  contains  three  store*,  four  saw-mil  Is,  ten 
590  scholars.    Pop.  1196. 

AI'BL'SSON.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ore  use,  cap.  ammd., 
•a  the  river  of  that  name.  90  m.  8.E.  Gueret  Pop.  5631. 
(t  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  sterile  country,  in  a  nar- 
M  by  rocks  and  mountains.  It  consists 


of  one  long  street  of  good  houses  ;  has  a  theatre,  an  agn 
cultural  society,  and  publishes  a  journal  entitled  the  .Hktrm 
de  la  (Vrw*c.  The  carpet  manufacture  of  Aubusson^is  the 
most  celebrated  in  France,  after  that  of  the  Gobelins  and 
Benuvnls.  It  was  formerly,  however,  much  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained  liOOU  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  upward  of  9006  were  directly  employed  in 
the  carpet  trade.  But  being  mostly  Protestants,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  making  the  greater  num- 
ber emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  gave  a  blow  to  the  mar 
ufactnre,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  In  1780,  it  em 
ployed  about  700  work-people.  It  languished  tor  a  long 
time  after  the  revolution  ;  but  within  the  last  dozen  years 
it  has  materially  improved,  and  at  present  It  employs  n 
greater  number  of  hands  than  in  1780.    (  Hugo,  Frante  Pil- 

torrtqur.  art.  Ore**.) 

AUCH,  a  city  of  Franc*),  dep.  Germ,  of  which  it  Is  the 
cap.,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Gen,  lat  430  38*  30"  N.(  long. 
1°  35  II"  E.  Pop.  8470.  It  stands  on  the  plateau  and  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  which  gives  It  at  a  distance  a  fine  appear- 
ance. A  considerable  suburb  la  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  communication  with  It  being  kept  up  by  a 
It  Is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  asrize,  of  tribunals  of 


rie ;  and  has  a  royal  college,  a  . 
theological  seminary,  a  school  of  design,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  museum,  a  public  library  with  about  5000  vols., 
a  theatre,  stc.  Notwithstanding  modern  improvements, 
Auch  Is  still  generally  Ill-built,  and  the  streets,  though 
clean,  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  best  part  of  the  town 
la  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau.  There  is  here  a  magnifi- 
cent promenade  upon  an  elevated  terrace  of  great  extent 
finely  shaded,  and  commanding  an  extensive  vie w  over  the 
neighbouring  country  as  far  as  the 
public  buildings— the  cathedral  and  the  hotel  of  1 
The  former  Is  one  of  the 
ee  ;  but  though  taken  as  a  w  hole,  n  is  aanuraoie  ;  its 
are  not  a  little  incongruous,  the  principal  part  of  the 
being  Gothic  while  the  front  and  some  other  por- 
tions are  Greek !  The  different  parts  of  the  interior  are 
exceedingly  well  proportioned  ;  the  woodwork  of  the  choir 
and  the  painted  glass  windows  arc  each  admirable.  The 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  formally  the  archlcplscopal  pal- 
ace, is  a  vast  and  a  noble  building.  There  Is  also  (In  the 
suburb)  an  immense  hospital,  with  a  town-house,  barracks, 
fkc.  Aach  has  manufactures  of  thread  and  cotton  Mulls 
called  rases  pltnutrti,  coarse  cloths,  with  tanneries,  and 
establishment*-  for  the  spinning  of  wool.  A  considerable 
trade  Is  carried  on,  particularly  In  the  brandies  of  Ar 


Is  a  very  ancient  town.  Before  the 
quest  it  was  called  Climbcrrls,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ausrii.  Augustus  having  planted  in  It  a  Roman  colony,  It 
took  the  name  of  A*fnuta-.1**roc*rum,  whence  lis  mod- 
ern name  has  been  derived.  The  old  city  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gers,  on  the  site  of  the  present  suburb. 
The  modern  city  is,  however,  very  ancient  having  been 
founded  previously  to  the  reign  of  Clovis.  (Hugo,  Franct 
Fittorttqur.  art.  Oer»;  lug'ia'a  Sxntirriand.  p.  927.) 

AUCHTERARDER,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
co.  Perth,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Earn.  The  village,  whkh 
is  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  consists  of  a  single  street  on  both 
sides  the  high  road  from  Glasgow  to  Perth,  being  about  14 


m.  W.  by  8.  from  the  latter, 
colton  weavers  In  the  employment  of  I 
facturera,  there  being  above  500  looms  in  the  parish,  and 
mostly  In  the  town.  At  one  time  it  returned  members  to 
the  Scotch  parliament  and  It  is  uncertain  how  or  when  it 
lost  the  privilege.  At  present  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  Presbytery. 
It  was  burned  down  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  in  1718,  and  has 
no  building  worth  notice.  Population  of  parish  in  183ft, 
3315,  of  whom  there  were  in  the  town  1981.  The  agri 
culture  of  the  parish  has  been  greatly  Improved  within  the 
present  century.   (JVYie  Statistical  Ae.  of  Scotland,  art 

Aucktcrardtr.)   

AUCHTERMUCHTY,  a  town  and  par.  of  Scotland,  en. 
Fife,  the  town  being  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Kin 
ross  to  Cupar,  9  m.  W.  the  latter.  Population  of  par.  3205. 
The  town  is  Intersected  by  a  rapid  streamlet  employed  to 
turn  flax  and  other  mills,  and  to  supply  a  bleach  field.  It 
is  very  irregularly  built,  but  it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of 
good  substantial  bouses.  The  Inhabitants  are  principally 
employed  in  the  weaving  and  spinning  of  linen  and  cotton, 
especial Iv  the  former.  It  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by 
James  IV.,  but  has  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting 
In  the  return  of  a  member  either  to  the  Scotch  or  British 
parliaments. 

AUDE  a  maritime  dep.  in  the  8.  of  France,  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, separated  from  Spain  by  the  dep.  of  the  Pyre- 
nees Oriental**.  Area  n06,3B7  hectares.  Pop.  281,0 
The  Aude,  whence  It  derives  its  name,  is  the  only  1 
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i  r  i '.  i  r  in  the  dep. ;  but  It  la  tniTer*ed  from  E.  to  W. 
by  the  canal  of  Langucdor.  The  coast  along  the  Medlter- 
r.  1 1 1  •  ■ :  i  u  i«t  mostly  low,  and  U  bordered  by  several  lagoons, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  th**  language  of'  the  country,  ttangt. 
At  the  mouth  of  one  of  them  Is  La  Nouvellr,  the  only  port  I 
In  the  dep.  Surface  generally  hilly  and  mountainous,  be-  ' 
tng  encumbered  on  the  N.  with  the  Montiigne  Noire,  n  pro- 
longation of  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the  S.  with  m   i.mh 

of  the  Pyrenees.  The  highest  summit  of  the  laticr,  the 
Pic  Moaset,  nscs  about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  the  highest  point  of  the  Monlagne  Noire  U  about  3900 
feet  above  the  tea.  Soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  conernlly 
rilcarcous  and  very  productive,  Climate  variable,  and 
principally  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  hot  wind*  ; 
that  from  the  8.E.  cnllcd  the  .iuUt*.  and  that  from  the 
N.VV.  called  the  Or*.  Both  of  these  blow  with  (Trent 
force  ;  and  at  Cnrcansone  and  Castrlnnudnry  the  autan  is 
occasionally  so  violent  as  to  unroof  houses  an<l  tear  up 
tree*.  In  summer  it  some  limes  strikingly  resembles  the 
sirocco.  All  sorts  of  corn  are  raised  on  the  plains,  and  mil- 
let and  buckwheat  on  the  mountains.  The  produce  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption  of  the  inhabitant*  so  much,  that  the 
export  Is  estimated  at  about  300,000  hectolitres  a  year.  It 
Is  singular,  that  notwithstanding  Improved  processes  and 
nts  have  been  pretty  generally  introduced,  the 
xle  of  threshing  corn,  by  I  reading  it  with  horses, 
st  universally  adopted.  Next  to  corn,  wine  is 
the  most  Important  agricultural  product,  the  vineynrds  be- 
ing supposed  to  furnish  about  8U0.00O  hectolitres  n  year. 
The  red  wine*  are  inferior,  but  the  white  wine*,  particu- 
larly the  blanquette  de  Llmoux.  are  much  esteemed.  A 
good  deal  of  brandy  is  manufactured.  Sheep  numerous : 
annual  product  of  wool  estimated  at  1,600,000  kilogs.  Irri- 
gation well  understood  ;  and  there  are  some  tine  artificial 
meadow*.  The  severe  winter  of  11*29  was  fatal  to  most 
jf  the  olive  trees,  and  the  culture  of  silk-worms  Is  not  at- 
tended to.  The  honey  of  Narbonne  Is  the  finest  In  Prance. 
According  to  the  official  tables,  the  soil  Is  principally  ap- 
propriated as  follows,  vl*. :  cultivable  lands  273,000  mead- 
ows 11.000.  vineyards  50,000.  forests  44,000,  and  waate 
lands,  heaths,  he.,  183.000  hectares.  The  dep.  Is  rich  In 
mineral  product-.  Mines  of  iron  are  wrought  in  different 
places  ;  and  lbs  f^tal  produce  of  the  foundries  is  estimated 
•t  about  17,010  Metrical  quintals  a  year.  Alwvc  30,000 
pieces  of  riot*  ore  annually  manufactured  at  Carcassonne, 
of  which  6000  vre  exported  to  the  Levant.  There  is  also 
a  large  manufactory  of  combs  and  articles  of  jet.  with  fa- 
bric* of  paper,  tanneries,  distilleries,  salt-works,  tee.  The 
trade  and  Industry  of  the  dep.  have  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  facilities  of  communication  afforded  by  the  canal  of 
l«*nguedoc.  The  dep.  returns  five  member*  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Number  of  electors  1930.  Total  public 
revenue  in  1831,  0,103,8111  franc*.  Principal  towns — Carcas- 
sonne-, Narbonne,  and  Castelnaudry.  (Unfa,  Frantt  Pitta- 
art.  .trndt;  Diet.  Cto^rayk^uc  ;   French  Official 


1NCOCRT.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Doubs,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Doubs,  3  m.  8.E  Montbeliard.  Pop.  1432. 
This  village  is  distinguished  by  Its  iron  works,  which  fur- 
nish annually  above  5,000,000  kil«*s.  of  bar  and  wrought 
iron,  exclusive  of  considerable  quantities  of  Iron  and  tin 


( Huge,  art.  Douht.) 
AUDRIAN,  county,  Mo.,  situated  N.E.  of  the  centre  of 
the  slate,  and  contain*  435  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  8.  fork 
of  Bait  river.  It  contained.  In  1K40.  201(1  neat  cattle,  1655 
sheep,  50T5  swine,  and  produced  2S>J7  bushels  of  wheat, 
77.320  of  Indian  com,  12,700  onU,  3715  of  potatoes,  and 
24. urn  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  four  stores,  with  a  capital 
of  $7600,  five  grist-mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  schools,  45 
scholars.  Pop.  :  white*  1753,  *lavea  195,  free  coloured  9; 
total.  1949.   Capital,  Mexico. 

AIDRI'ICQ,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  cap. 
cant,  2373  m.  N.N.W.  St.  Oroer.   Pop.  2373. 

ACBERBACII.  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Golxach,  12  m. 
CPtaucn.  Pop.  2000.  It  Is  the  property  of  baron  Planitz ; 
and  has  manufacture*  of  muslin  and  black  lace,  with  brew- 
eries, paper-works,  arc.,  and  an  active  trade. 

ArtRBACn,  a  handsome  village  of  g.  d.  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, 15  mi .  S.  Issrmstadt.  It  has  a  castle,  the  summer  res- 
idence of  the  grand  duke;  and  several  wells  and  baths, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Darmstadt. 

Al'ERSTADT.  a  small  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg. 
Merseburg.  B  m.  W.  Naumburg.  Here,  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober. 1H0A,  the  main  body  of  the  grand  Prussian  army,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  king  In  person,  was  de- 
feated by  the  division  of  the  grand  French  army  command  - 
The  same  day  Napoleon  dcfeal- 
of  the  Prussian  armv.  under 
i  called 

(SecJtHA.) 


leairo  ny  inc  uiri«inn  01  irie 

od  by  Marshal  Davoust.  Tt 
ed.  at  Jena,  the  right  wing 
Cieneral  Mollendorn*.  Thee. 


AUGSBURG. 

AUGGUR,  a  town  of  Hlndosian.  prov.  Malwa;  In  th* 

dotn.  of  Sindla ;  on  a  rocky  eminence  1598  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  between  two  lakes,  40  m.  N.E.  Oojcln  ;  Int. 
23°  43'  N..  long.  76°  1'  E.  It  I*  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall, 
and  has  a  well-built  native  fortress:  it  Is  of  considerable  ex 
tent,  and  In  1830  contained  5000  houses ;  but  these,  except- 
ing one  street,  were  merely  mud  buildings. 

AUGLAIZE,  U,  Allen  eo„  O.   Pop.  732. 

AvaUtM,  t.,  Paulding  co..  O.    Pop.  298. 

At  oi.tizt.  r.,  O.,  rises  In  Allen  co..  and  receiving  several 
tributaries,  it  forms  a  large  southern  branch  of  Maumee 
river,  whkh  It  enters  in  Dcpancc,  In  the  S.F..  part  of  Will- 
iam's co.  The  Maumce  canal  passes  along  the  valley  of 
this  river. 

AIJCSBURG  (an.  A*g*Mta  Vin&tlitorum),  a  city  of  Ba- 
varia, cap.  elrc.  upper  Danube,  finely  situated  In  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain,  between  and  near  the  confluence  of 
the  WerUich  and  Lech.  35  in.  N.VV.  Munich;  lat.  48°  SI' 
46"  N.,  long.  10°  54'  42"  K.  Pop.  35.000  of  whom  about 
12,000  are  Protestant*.  This  was  long  one  of  the  richest, 
most  commercial,  and  powerful  of  the  free  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. Its  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1703 ;  and  though 
it  be  still  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  they  are  no 
longer  useful  as  mean*  of  defence.  The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow  and  Inconvenient;  bat  "the  Maximilian  Strasae  la 
a  noble  street,  more  than  \  of  a  mile  In  length,  wide  and 
airy,  with  lofty  well-built  house*,  and  ornamented  with 
several  fine  fountains."  ( Spencer.)  There  are  also  some 
other  good  streets  and  squares.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  old,  are  many  of  them  large,  and  sculptured  and 
painted  fronts  are  common.  The  town-hall,  near  one  of 
the  extremltie*  of  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  the  finest  build- 
ing In  the  town,  was  finished  in  1020.  It  has  a  hall  on  it* 
second  story,  den<Kiilnated  the  golden  hall,  from  the  pro 
fusion  of  gilding,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  apartments  in 
Germany.  The  other  public  buildings  arc  the  palnre,  for 
merly  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  but  now  used  for  gov- 
ernment offices  ;  the  cathedral,  an  extensive  Gothic  fabric 
"  devoid  of  symmetry  and  grandeur"  (Murray)  ;  the  arse- 
nal ;  the  r  i  d,  ,■  i  *  i  abbey  of  St.  Ulric,  with  the  church  of 
St.  Afra,  fcc.  The  town  is  extremely  well  *ur 
water,  and  I*  Intersected  by  no  fewer  t 
Exclusive  of  the  walks  on  the  glacis  and  In  the  i 
hood.  It  ha*  a  fine  promenade  In  front  of  8t.  Clric'*  i 
Among  the  educational  establishment*  are  two  gymnasi- 
ums, one  for  Protestant*  and  one  for  Catholics  ;  an  acade- 
my of  arts,  founded  in  1820;  a  polytechnic  school ;  a  poly- 
technic society;  two  endowed  schools  for  females ;  a  Lan- 
castrian school,  Sunday  chools,  fcc.  The  public  library  i- 
said  to  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  printed  and  manu- 
script Greek  works.  The  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of 
the  German  school,  formerly  In  the  town -hall,  has  been 
mostly  removed  to  the  ci-devant  convent  <sf  St.  Catherine  ; 
but  the  best  pictures  have  been  carried  to  Munich.  Among 
the  charitable  establishments  i*  the  Fuggcrn.  This  con- 
sists of  106  (Reichard  savs  51)  small  houses,  built  In  1519 
by  the  Fugger  family,  and  let  to  indigent  cltlwns  at  a  mere 
nominal  rent.  In  our  own  times,  Schaexler.  a  banker  of 
the  city,  has  followed  up  this*  example,  by  endowing  a 
school  of  industry  for  100  orphans  and  poor  children,  and 
founding  an  asylum  for  decayed  towns  people. 

The  manufactures  of  Augsburg  are  various  and  import 
ant.  That  of  woollen  stuffs  Is  the  most  extensive  and  thri 
ving ;  those  of  cotton  and  linen,  though  still  considerable, 
are  said  to  have  materially  declined  ;  it  has  also  a  cannon 
foundry,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  paper,  with  gold 
and  silver  lace  and  jewellery,  printing-types.  *o»p,  glasa, 
&c.  The  .llgemeint  /ntung  Is  published  here,  and  It  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  trade  In  printing,  engraving,  and 
bookbinding;  but  Its  principal  Importance  nt  present,  and 
for  a  long  time  past,  ha*  been  derived  from  Its  being,  next 
to  Frankfort,  the  grand  seat  of  banking  and  exchange  < 
rations  In  rentral^F.urope.^The  rioter,  part  of  thej 

a*  most  of  those  between  Germany  and  Italy,  are  finally 
balanced  and  adjusted  In  thl*  city. 

This  wa*  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  popnlatSon 
and  importance  than  at  present.  It  is  very  ancient,  Au- 
gustus having  settled  a  colony  In  It  about  19  year*  B.C. 
In  the  middle  ages  It  wa*  early  distinguished  by  Its  trade  J 
and  having  purchased  It*  freedom  from  the  duke*  of  Sun- 
bla,  it  rapidly  rose  In  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  14ih 
century  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  some  other  cities  in 
southern  Germany,  had  establishments  In  Venice,  and  car 
rled  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  Italy,  the  Levant,  and 
the  rest  of  Germany.  The  family  of  the  Fugger*.  probably 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  merchants  of  the  lSlli  and 
16th  centuries,  and  who  afterward  became  prince*  of  the 
.  were  originally  simple  burghers  of  this  dry :  and 
celebrated,  they  were  not  its  only  rltHena 
iilmost  regal  opulence  and  power.  Aug* 
Incowrqnenceofthei 


empire. 
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of  the  16th  mid  lTt h  centuries,  bat  more,  perhaps,  from  the 
change  In  the  channel*  of  commerce,  occasioned  by  tho  dis- 
covery of  the  route  to  India  by  the  cape  ot'  Hood  Hope,  and 
the  rise  of  other  emporium*.  Latterly  it  has  improved  con 
siderahty. 

Aiif-lmrg  ha*  been  the  theatre  of  many  important  event*. 
At  a  diet  held  within  its  walls,  cm  the  25th  of  June,  1530, 
the  famous  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon 
and  »ub«cribed  by  the  Protestant  princes,  waa  publicly  read 
before,  and  presented  to,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  This 
eeletirnted  document  lias  thence  been  called  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Here,  also,  the  interim,  or  provisional  edict, 
was  published  by  Charles  V.  in  1MB;  and  here.  In  1555, 
was  concluded  the  peace  which  assured  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  right*  and  liberties  to  the  Protestants.  Augsburg 
continued  to  be  a  free  city  till  I  -in;,  when  it  was  reded  by 
Napoleon  to  Bavaria,  i  Murray's  Handbook  for  Soatnem 
Germany ;  Itnrkard,  Guide  dm  Voyageurs  (Berlin.  1835)  ; 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  ;  ScAmtdt,  Htstotrt  W.lllemagne,  v.,  513, 
an.l  vi..  414.) 

AUGUSTA,  p.  f_  capital  of  Kennebec  co..  and  of  the 
state  of  Maine.  I*  situated  on  both  sides  of  Kennebec  river, 
t  m.  above  Hallowell,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  43  rn. 

Into  the  Atlantic.   Sloops  of  100  tons 
It  Is  In  440  1*  43"  N.  Int.  and  65P 
146  m.  N.E.  Concord.  N.  H„  163  N.N.E.  Bos- 
Pop.  In  1820,  '3475;  In  1830.  3980;  In 
W4«i.  5314. 

A  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches,  each  IK)  feet  span, 
t  \<;  which  cost  JSH.OOO,  connects  the  two  paiU  of  the  vil- 
k|,s.  It  U  rff ulnrly  laid  out,  and  has  mat.  hand*ome 
dwen  «.:r».  It  contains  a  state-house,  a  court-house,  Jail,  a 
United  States  arsenal,  an  Insane  hospital,  a  high  school, 
and  seven  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal, 
one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universalis!, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  state-house  is  situated  on 
aa  eminence  a  little  8. of  the  village,  on  the  W 
river,  built  on  the  plan  of  trie  Boston  state-h" 
smaller.  The  central  part  is  84  feet  long 
with  two  wing*,  each  34  feet  long  nnd  54  feet  deep,  it 
>fic  portico  of  eight  granite  columns,  one  story,  of  21 
high,  each  of  which  weighs  10  urns.  It  has  a  hand- 
e  dome  and  cupola,  and  before  it  is  a  spacious  park,  or- 
I  with  walks  and  trees.  The  United  States  arse- 
nal I*  on  the  E.  side  of  tlie  river,  opposite  to  the  state-house, 
and  has  a  large  stone  edifice.  The  lunatic  asylum  is  a  fine 
granite  tuilding  with  wings,  is  surrounded  with  TO  acres  of 
ground,  and  cost  $100,000.  It  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river. 
The  high  school  has  a  brick  edifice,  65  by  50  feet,  two  sto- 
ries high. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  village  I*  a  splendid  dam  across 
,  with  locks  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 


But  sfter  Its  completion,  the  river  wore  a 
around  the  end  of  the  dam.  doing  much  damage,  and  It  will 
require  a  I  urge  additional  expenditure  to  complete  the  orig- 
inal magnificent  design.  The  first  cost  of  this  great  work 
was  f300,00u.  There  were  In  the  town,  in  1840,  sixty-four 
stores,  four  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills,  one 
distillery,  two  academies,  130  students,  twenty-six  schools, 
1129  scholars.  The  growth  of  the  place  has  been  rapid 
sine i'  it  became  the  teat  of  government. 

At  of  sta,  p.  U  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y..  100  m.  W.N.W.  Alba- 
ny, 370  W.    It  contains  four  stores,  five  grist-mills,  six  saw- 
two  fulling-mills,  one  academy.  93  students,  fourteen 
Ms,  696  scholars.    Pop.  2175.   The  village  contains 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one 
Baptist,  an  academy  nnd  forty  dwellings. 
Avocsta.  n.  t,  Northumberland  co„  Pa„  65  m.  N.  Har- 
165  W.   Drained  by  great  and  little  Shamokin 
which  unite  and  flow  into  the  Susquehanna.  It 
one  store,  five  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  one 
pottery,  nine  schools.  452  scholars.    Pop.  2409. 

Aiqcsta.  p.  t.,  Carroll  Co.,  O.,  135  m.  E.  Columbus,  304 
W.    Pop.  1234. 

ArorsTA.  p.  v.,  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  situated  on  the  N 
aide  of  Skunk  river.   It  contains  one  carding  machine  and 
the  largest  flouring  mil !  In  the  S.  part  of  the  territory. 

At  01  st *,  p.  v..  capital  of  Bracken  co.,  Ky..  73  ro.  N.E. 
Frankfort,  487  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  sido  of 
Ohio  river.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  and  Augusta 
college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  founded  in 
tH2T»  with  a  |iresident  and  five  professors  or  other  instruct- 
or., 75  students  and  2500  volumes  in  It*  libraries.  The  com- 
mencement i*  00  the  Thursday  after  the  first  Wednesday 
hi  A 'trust.    It  has  one  school.  28  scholars.   Pop.  786. 

ArorsTA,  county,  Va.,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  nnd  contains  900  sq.  m.  Drained  by  tributaries  of 
Jam*'*  and  Shenandoah  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840,21,479 
■ant  cattle.  19.660  sheep,  32,445  swine;  and  produced 
324.332  bu«bels  of  wheat,  92.227  of  rye,  384,408  of  Indian 
earn,  244.889  of  oats  48.357  of  potatoes.   It  bad  thirty  four 


>f  Richmond  co.,  Ga.,  96  m.  E.N.E. 
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stores,  with  a  capital  of  91 17,300,  twenty-nine  flouring  mills, 
thirteen  grist-mills,  thirty-one  saw-mills,  three  oil-mills,  two 
fulling-mills,  three  furnaces,  fifty-eight  distilleries,  eighteen 
tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two 
academies,  00  students,  twenty-nine  schools,  633  scholars. 
Pop. :  whites,  15,072,  slaves,  4145,  free  coloured,  421 ;  total, 
19,628.   Capitol,  Staunton. 

Ai  ot  sTA.  city,  capital  of  Richmond  co.,  Ga..,  96  m.  E.N.E. 
Mllledgeville,  120  N.W. 
4000;  1840,6403.  Situated 
river,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built,  chiefly 
with  brick.  The  streets  are  ornamented  with  tree*,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  spacious  and  elegant.  It  contain* 
a  city  hall,  court-house,  jail,  theatre,  hospital,  a  female  asy- 
lum, an  arsenal,  and  seven  churchc*.  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Unitarian, 
one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  African  ;  twelve  commercial 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital  9245,000  ;  265  stores, 
capital  91,281,870;  two  furnaces,  two  printing-offices,  two 
dally,  four  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  two  periodicals,  three  academies,  105  students,  three 
schools.  148  scholars.  It  is  connected  with  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Mllledgeville  by  railroads,  and  has  an 
slve  trade,  particularly  In  cotton  and  tobacco.  A 
crosses  the  river  to  Hamburg. 

AvecsTA,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Perry  co..  Miss..  173  m.  S.E. 
Jackson,  1051  W.  Situated  on  Leaf  river,  a  branch  i(  Pas- 
cagouln  river. 
ArorsTA.  t..  Washtenaw  rn.,  Mich.  Pop.  646. 
AUGUSTINE  (ST.).  a  town  and  sr.  -port  of  the  tTnited 
States,  E.  coast  of  Florida,  lat.  29°  52  N,  lone.  81°  23'  W. 
Previously  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  U.  Stntes, 
this  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  contained  from  4000 
to  5000  inhabitants,  nnd  was  defended  by  a  fort.  But  H  has 
since  declined,  principally  In  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  its  port.   The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  has  not  more 


than  8  or  9  foci  water  at  high 
not  more  limn    {cot*  WfliJcli 


pass  in  or  out.    A  light-house,  on  the  N. 
of  Anastnsin  island,  with  a  fixed  light,  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  port.    (Blunt' *  .1m mean  Coast  Pilot,  p.  243.) 

AULENDORFF.  n  market-town  of  Wlrtemberg.  clrc. 
Danube,  12  m.  8.S.W.  Btbberach.  It  la  beautifully  situated, 
and  has  a  castle  that  belongs  to  the  counts  Konegsegg-Au 
Icndorf. 

AULETTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principnto  Cltra,  os 
a  hill,  near  the  Negro,  36  m.  E.S.E.  Salerno.  Pop.  1800 
This  town  Is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by  a  Greek 
colony. 

AULONA  or  VALONA  (an.  Jtultm),  a  sea-port  town  ot 
Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Albania,  cap.  saniiack,  near  the 
•  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  E.  side  of  a  gulf  of  the  same 
54  m.  E.N.E.  Otranto,  in  Italy.  Int.  40O2T  15"  N.. 
long.  19°  26*  20"  E.  Pop.  5000  or  6000,  consisting 
Christians,  nnd  Jews  banished  from  Ancona,  by  1 
IV.  Though  very  ancient,  it  has  few  or  no  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians  In 
1691 ;  and  the  only  good  houses  of  which  It  has  to  boast, 
were  built  by  the  latter.  It  Is  defended  by  a  castle.  The 
gulf  of  Aulona  haa  at  its  mouth  the  small  island  of  Sassino, 
which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater,  protecting  it  from 
the  heavy  sens  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  from  the 
W.  and  N.W.  There  is  deep  water  on  each  side  the  island, 
nnd  witli  in,  the  gulf  expands  into  a  fine  basin  with  excellent 
anchoring  ground.  The  country  round  Aulona  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile;  but  It  Is  very  unhealthy  In  summer,  when  the 
town  Is  nearly  deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  This  Is  a 
sequence  of  the  contiguous  marshes  not  being  drained,  1 
might,  it  is  believed,  be  easily  obviated.  But  1 
tlon  need  be  looked  for  at  the  hnnds  of  Its  1 


«rr  nns  fcrrs  qui  Us  demrre,  strangers  a  UnU  Hit 
if  amelioration.  Us  ne  s'octuprnt  out  du  moment,  sans  aper- 
ctvsir  sura*  aranlage  dans  Vavenir."  (PouqutvilU,  Voy- 
age dans  Ut  Oritt,  I.,  2HS. ) 

AUMALE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inferieure.  cap. 
canton,  on  the  Bresle,  14  m.  E.N.E.  Neuehatel.  Pop.  2063. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  fcc.  Henry  IV.  was 
wounded  in  an  action  with  the  Spaniards  under  the  prince 
of  Parma,  on  the  bridge  of  this  town,  in  1592. 

AURA  VIA.  p.  v..  Lumpkin  co.,  Ga.,  135  m.  N.N.W.  Mil 
tedgcville.  625  W.  Situated  on  the  height  of  land  between 
Etown  and  Chestafee  rivers.  In  the  richest  port  of  the  gold 
region,  whence  its  name.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation. 

AURAY,  a  sen-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Morbihan,  cap 
cant,  on  the  Anray,  11  m.  W.  Vonoes.  Pop.  3895.  It  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  n  hill ;  the  town  house  and  the  pnr 
tab  church  are  worth  notice.  Vessels  of  small  burden  come 
np  to  the  town ;  but  its  port  lower  down  Is  accessible  to 
vessels  of  considerable  burden,  and  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
coasting  trade.  Charles  of  Blnis  was  killed  and  Dug 
made  prisoner  In  a  battle  fought  here  In  1364. 
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AURELIUS. 

AURELIUS,  p.  t ,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  T,  5  m.  W.  Auborn, 
158  W.  by  N.  Albany,  337  W.  Watered  by  Owucn  outlet 
and  its  brnuclie*.  and  by  una II  streams  flowing  W.  into  Cay  u- 
II  contain*  three  stores,  three  woollen  lactones,  one 
null,  tlx  grist  mill.,  one  saw-null,  lotirtcen  Khools 
Jam.  Pop.  2645.  The  v ill rtgc  at  the  cenuecwi tains 
twenty  dwelling*.  In  the  VV.  part,  on  Cayuga  lake  near  its 
outlet.  Ik  the  village  of  Cayuga,  whicb  contains  a  Presbyteri- 
an church,  several  stores  and  forty  dwellings.  A  wooden 
bridge,  one  mile  and  eight  rods  long,  crosses  the  lake,  beiong- 
lag  u<  nn  incorporated  coruiwny,  the  etoek  of  which  has  been 
at  2U0  per  cent.  A  steamboat  plies  from  this  place  to  Ith- 
aca, at  the  bead  of  the  lake,  daily. 

Ai'rkmus,  L,  Washington  co.,  ()..  20  ni.  N.  Marietta.  40 
8.E.  Columbus,  400  W.  Hituated  on  the  W.  branch  of  Dock 
creek.   The  surface  i*  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile. 

Aorklk  *.  t..  Ingham  co.,  Mich.  It  has  one  school,  90 
scholars.    Pop.  148. 

AC  RICH,  u  town  of  Hanover,  cnp.  West  Fricaland.  15  m. 
N.E,  Kmdeo.  Pop.  2600.  It  Is  the  sent  of  the  provincial 
government,  a  chancellery,  a  Protestant  consistory.  4cc. ;  has 
three  churches,  a  college,  and  a  gymnasium,  with  fabrics  of 
tobacco,  i»a|wr,  and  pipes. 

AURILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Cantal,  on  the 
Jordanr,  14?  m.  E.  Bordeaux,  lat.  44°  55"  41"  N„  long.  2° 
»'  40"  E.  Pop.  9807.  The  town  Is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  between  it  and  the  river  Is  the  agreeable  prom- 
enade, called  U  (travier.  Though  generally  well  built.  It  is 
pit  Km  iy  and  disagreeable:  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  111  paved,  but  well  watered  and  clean.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  bv  a  castle ;  but  except- 
ing a  pirn  of  the  latter.  Ill e  rest  of  iu  fortifications  have  been 
demolished.  The  college  is  the  large- t  of  the  public  build- 
ing*; the  hotel  of  the  prefect,  the  town-house,  and  the 
church  of  8t  Glraud,  belonging  to  the  ancient  monastery  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  foundation,  deserve  notice.  There 
U  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  river.  Aurillac  has  tribunals 
of  original  Jurisdiction  and  of  commerce;  a  theatre,  a  pub- 
lic library  containing  0000  volumes,  a  society  nf  agriculture, 
arts,  fcr.,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  <Up6t  dca  cke- 
vaur,  or  karas,  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  stud.  It  Is  an 
industrious  town,  and  has  manufactures  of  paper,  lace,  ta- 
pestry, with  coppersmiths  and  cutlers,  curriers,  tanners, 
shoemakers,  ate. 

Piganlol  de  la  Force,  the  author  of  a  Dttcriptian  Oetr 
rrapkiqut  et  Huttrifnt  da  /a  France  ( best  ed.  Paris,  1753-53, 
15  vols.  13mo),  was  born  here  in  1673.  Carrier,  infamous 
for  hi*  ntmclties  during  the  revolution,  was  also  a  native  of 
(his  place.    {Hugo,  France  Pitt.,  art.  Cantal.) 

AL'RIOI.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Douches  du  Rhone,  on 
the  Veaume,  15 m.  E.N'.I'..  Marseilles.  Pup. 5319.  It  is  said 
to  lie  rich,  with  fine  streets  nnd  good  houses ;  but  to  be  in- 
by  the  dunghills,  which,  according  to  a  custom  tolrr- 
I  in  most  small  towns  of  Provence,  arc 
road!  (//«#•.  1.,  p.  218.)  It 
.  brick  ami  tile  work*,  with  wel 
on  the  18th  September.  3d  October,  and 
for  hog*,  mules,  grain,  and  cloth. 

AURORA,  L,  Erie  co.  N.  V.,  276  m.  W.  Albany,  15  S.E. 
Hi i  M. i  n.  Drained  by  Beneca  and  Cazenove  creeks.  It  con- 
tain.* ten  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  five  grist-mills,  nineteen 
saw-mills,  one  academy,  62  students,  twenty  schools,  1034 
scholars.   Pop.  290H. 

Acrora,  p.  I.,  Hancock  co.  Me.,  I  K>  m.  E.  Augusta,  69f 
W.    it  has  two  schools.  50  scholars.    Pop.  149. 

Aurora,  p.  v.  Ledyard  to..  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y..  170  m. 
W.  Albany.  323  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Cayuga  lake.  It  is  situated  on  an  inclined  plant-  trr  minuted 
by  the  lake,  and  contains  three  churches,  one  Methodist, 
one  Episcopal,  and  one  Presbyu-rion,  the  Cayuga  academy. 
100  dwellings  and  about  600  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  villages  on  the  lake.  A  steam  boat  from  Ith- 
aca to  Cayuga  bridge,  stops  here  daily. 

AraoRA,  p.  t.,  Portage  co.,  O..  25  m.  S.E.  Cleveland,  144 
N.E.  Columbus,  335  W.  It  to  celebrated  for  the  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  of  Its  cheese  ami  butter.  More  than 
2oY>  cow*  are  k-pt.  producing  300  Ions  of  cheese,  and  30  inns 
of  butter  annually.  It  contain*  two  churches,  four  stores, 
seven  school*.  199  scholars.    Pop.  906. 

AURUNGABAD  (ike  place  cf  the  throne),  a  large  marl  I. 
prov.  of  the  Deccnn,  Hindustan,  comprised  partly  in  the  Brit- 
ish dimlnions  {proud.  Bombay),  and  partly  in  those  of  the 
Nizam  j  principally  between  18°  and  21°  N.  laL,  and  73° 
and  773  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  prov*.  Clujrat,  Candeish. 
and  Rerar.  E.  Boeder.  8.  Bejnpoor.  and  W.  the  Indian  ocean. 


ciilly 


ir.  E.  Boeder.  8.  Bejrtpoor.  and  \ 
very  Irregular,  and  in  genernl 
ward,  the  W..  where  the  Uhiu 


of  the  prov.  E.  of  the 
rarely  less  than  1800  feet  above  the 
h  more:  it  abounds  with  natural  for- 
There  are  no  riven  of  any  sine ; 
and  Codavery  rise  witliin  this  pmv„  but 


ARUNGABAD. 

acquire  nn  magnitude  until  after  they  have  left  It:  the  two 
fonner  streams  unite  In  marking  the  8.W.  boundary.  The 
climate  to  particularly  favourable  for  the  production  of  Eu- 
ropean fruits,  which  arrive  at  greater  perfection  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India,  especially  the  peach,  grape,  nod  Mraw- 
berry ,  nectarines,  figs,  and  melons  are  excellent;  but  U« 
oranges  are  inferior  to  those  of  By  I  bet  and  Tippcrah.  The 
gardens  and  field*  around  the  villages  are  very  generally 
enclosed  by  hedge*  of  prickly  pear  and  milk-plant;  rice  to 
the  grain  most  cultivated.  Ureal  numbers  of  horse*  fur  the 
Mahratta  cavalry  were  formerly  reared  on  the  bunks  of 
the  Neera  and  Beemn;  they  arc  a  hardy  breed,  but  nei- 
ther strong  nor  handsome.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Mahratta* ;  but  the  prov.  to  comparatively  thinly  peopled, 
especially  towards  the  N.E. :  the  Mohammedans  are  to  the 
HindooM  only  as  1  to  20.  Adrungabad  has  13  subdivisions, 
and  contains  the  cities  of  Bombay.  Poonah,  Aurungabad, 
and  Boolapoor.  The  bazars  ol  Its  larger  towns  are  cheerful 
and  enlivening  enough,  but  the  streets  of  its  smaller  onea 
trcmely  dull  and  gloomy,  from  the  absenro  of  window  a 


«i  una  most  oracriy  pi«r- 
1  no  part  of  8.  India  was 
being  rare,  and  property 
lied  Ahmcdnuggur,  nnd 


facing  towards  them. 

guLshed  bv  many  lecuharities  from  those  of  the  prov.  bo 
of  N.  and  8.  India ;  the  portico  to  often  nearly  as  large  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  in  some  towns  the  pagodas  ore 
either  12  sidtd  pyramids  or  square  buildings  surnvunud  by 
a  large  cupola.  Many  remarkable  antiquities  exist  in  this 
prov. ;  as  the  temples  and  caves  at  Balsetle,  Eleph  inta 
Car  lee,  Ellora,  Ice.  Until  the  detraction  of  Mahraita  pow- 
er, in  181^.  plundering  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea  prevailed 
much  In  and  round  tills  prov.,  the  greater  part  of  which.  Air 
some  time  previously  to  that  year,  was  subject  to  the  Pci»h- 
wa.  Aurungabad  was  also  the  great  source  of  the  preda- 
tory bands  that  devastated  11  In  do*  tan  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  though,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahratta*,  it  unex- 
pectedly became  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  orderly  p<«r- 
tions  of  the  peninsula ;  and  in  1820  1 
so  undisturbed,  crimes  of 
safe.  This  prov.  was  formerly  called 
nfterward  Dowletabad,  from  the  cities  so  named  being  in 
turn  its  ropilnto.  under  two  dynasties  previously  to  A.l>. 
1635:  at  which  period  Shah  Jelion  finally  conquered  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Mogul  empire.  The  seat  of  government 
was  then  transferred  from  Dowletabad  to  Gurka,  which 
town  becoming  the  favourite  residence  of  Aurungzebe,  nc 
quired,  as  well  as  the  prov.,  its  modern  appellation. 

Ai  m  m.ijiii,  a  city  of  the  Hereon.  Hindustan,  cap.  urn  v. 
of  same  name,  within  the  dum.  of  the  Nixum.  and  the  head 
quarters  of  a  battalion  of  bis  army  under  British  officer*.  It 
is  built  in  a  hollow  on  the  banks  of  the  Kowinh.  a  tributary 
of  the  Godavery.  in  19°  54'  N.  Int.,  and  75°  33*  E.  long.,  275 
m.  N.W.  Hyderabad,  180  m.  E.N.E.  Bombay,  and  140  m. 
N.E.  Poonah.   Pop.  (1825)  estimated  at  60,000,  but « 
cd  over  a  space  of  7  miles  in  clr. 
highly  flourishing,  and  the  favourite  residence  of 
xebe,  but  now.  in  great  part,  presents  an  appearance  of  de- 
cay and  ruin  ;  though,  at  a  di*tance.  Its  lofty  nilnarrU,  larne 
white  domes,  and  terraced  houses,  give  it  an  Imposing  char 
acter.   The  w  all  which  surrounds  it.  though  capable  of  uf 
fording  protection  from  predatory  bodies,  to  lower  than  Mich 
walls  usually  are.   The  streets  are  broad,  especially  the 
principal  bazar,  which  to  -  m.  In  length,  and  has  at  one  cx 
tremily  a  spacious  quadrangle,  with  a  handsome  inodrrn 
market:  some  few  streets  are  paved.    There  are  many 
large  and  good  houses;  and  the  public  buildings,  mosques, 
and  caravanserais,  are  superior  to  those  usually  met  w  ith  in 
native  cities,  and  Interspersed  with  numerous  gardens, 
groves,  and  fountains.   The  shops  are  supplied  with  the 
goods  of  both  India  and  Europe  ;  but  there  to  neither  artixr 
ity,  bustle,  nor  any  other  symptom  of  industry,  occupation, 
or  prosperity.   The  only  structure*  worthy  of  notice  arc  the 
royal  palace  of  Aiirungzebc,  which  covers  a  large  sjmcc  of 
ground,  but  is  now  fast  mouldering  away ;  and  a  rim  u  wo 
leum  erected  by  that  monarch  to  a  favourite  wife,  an  <ie 
taconal  building  with  a  cupola  and  four  minaret*.  construct 
ed  on  the  model  of  the  7Vaj«  Mahal  at  Agra,  but  l.nnl 
Munster  says  it  to  in  every  respect  inferior :  the  enclosure 
surrounding  it  contains  perhaps  thirty  acres  of  land  laid  out 
in  gardens.   The  principal  suburb  is  on  the  opposite  »ide  of 
the  river,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  two  substantial 
stone  bridges.    Towards  the  N.  there  to  a  large  marshy 
tract  of  ground  cultivated  with  rice,  and  near  the  Delhi  gate 
is  a  considerable  tank,  now  overgrown  with  weeds ;  from 
which  circumstances,  combined  with  Its  low  situation  and 
ruinous  stale,  tills  city  to  decidedly  unhealthy.   It  is,  how 
ever,  by  reason  of  It-  position,  well  supplied  with  good  w  a 
ter,  conveyed  thither  in  stone  conduits  from  the  neighbour 

a hills,  and  distributed  by  earthen  pipes  into  stone  n*er 
s  in  every  quarter.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  alterations :  for  Jd  part  of  the  year  E.  winds  prevail, 
and  the  thermometer  ranges  from  50°  to  86°  Fahr. :  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  W.B.W.  winds  are  the  most  common,  the 
to  lOOO.  Trooieal  fruits  of  ail 
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the  city.  Auntngabad  wu  originally  nnmi-d  Curka,  and 
became  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  after  the 
Mogul  conquest  in  A.D.  1834.  ( Hamilton'. .«  E.  I.  Oat.,  i., 
B,  83:  C-ndrr..  Mtd.  Trav.,  x..  379-2H2.) 

AU8ABLE,  t.  Clinton  co.,  N.Y„  15  m.  S.  Plallslrarg,  140 
S.  Albany.  Drained  by  great  and  Little  Au*ablo  rivers, 
the  former  of  which  bound*  it  on  the  B.  It  contains  sev- 
enteen store*,  one  grist-mill,  fifteen  saw-mills,  two 
ees,  one  brewery,  < 
344  scholars.    Pop.  3333. 

Acsable,  river.  rises  in  Essex  co.,  N.Y.,  and  passing  by 
the  villages  of  Clinton ville,  Keeaevklle.  and  Birmingham,  to 
which  it  affords  extensive  water-power,  it  falls  Into  lake 
Cham|>tAin.  in  the  8.  part  of  Clinton  co.  Below  the  lower 
falls,  at  Birmingham,  the  river  passes  through  a  chasm 
with  perpendicular  banks  of  rock*,  from  75  to  ISO  ft.  high, 
and  <«nlv  50  ft.  arross  at  the  top,  which  Is  a  great  curiosity. 
AUaTERLrrZ,  a  small  seignorial  town  of  Moravia,  clrc. 
,  on  the  Littawa,  13  m.  B.E.  Brunn.  It  has  a  hue 
it  castle  and  gardens.  In  the  vicinity  nf  this  town, 
on  the  'id  nf  December.  1805,  took  place  the  famous  battle 
that  bear*  its  name,  between  the  grand  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  and  the  combined  Russian  nmi  Austrian  armies 
under  their  respective  emperors.  The  genius  of  Napoleon 
never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  on  this  occasion. 
Ills  superior  talent  more  than  compensated  for  the  numeri- 
cal Inferiority  of  hi*  force*,  and  secured  for  the  French  a 
,  and  decisive  victory  with  comparatively  Utile  loss 
The  battle  of  Austerlltx  was  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  signed  on  the  26th  of  December. 

AcsTianTZ,  p.  t,,  Columbia  co.,  N.Y.,  31  m.  8.8.W. 
Mlmny,  3li3  VV.  Watered  by  Green  river,  a  branch  of 
tiousnionic  river.  It  has  four  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two 
grist  mills,  four  saw -mills,  one  academy,  35  students, 
•-ighteen  schools,  834  scholars.   Pop.  9091. 

ACSPITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  Moravia, 
cirr.  Braunn,  belonging  to  Prince  Lichtensutin. 

AUSTINBl/RG,  p.  t,  Ashtabula  co.,  <>.,  301  m.  N.E. 
Columbus,  334  W.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  an 
academy,  one  store,  two  flouring-mill*,  three  saw-mills, 
two  fuiUng-mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  oil-mill,  two 
<  irdint-machine*.  one  academy,  71  student*.    Pop.  1047. 

ArsTINTOWN.  t..  Trumbull  co..  O..  12  m.  8.B.  War- 
ren, 160  N.E.  Columbus.  It  has  twelve  schools,  425  schol- 
»rs.    Pop.  1245. 

ACSTLE  (ST.),  a  m.  town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
C  irri w&U.  bund  Powder,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 

I  •ttoin  of  which  is  a  small  rivulet,  343  m.  W.8.  W.  London, 
t  4  in.  N.N.E.  Truro.  The  par.  contains  11,540  acres,  and 
K75B  inhab.,  of  whom  the  town  may  have  about  two  thirds. 

I I  is  situated  about  2  m.  from  8t.  Austle's  bay,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway  with  the  port  of  Pentewan.  and  also 
with  the  port  of  Charleston.  It  has  a  good  church,  but 
:he  strvi'L*  arc  narrow  and  itir.mvenient.  nmnv  of  iln'in 
being  unpaved.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  most  considerable  of 

It  owes  Jts  entire  consequence  to 


the  Polguoth  and  Crennis  tin  and  copper  mine*.  4tc.,  and 
the  s<«r»p-*lone  quarries  and  china  clay-work*  In  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  .    The  pilchard  fishery  is  also  prosecuted  to  a 


considerable  extent  In  St.  Austle's  bay.  The  extension  of 
the  mines  and  clay-works  ha*  been  such  that  the  popula- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  since  1801,  it  having  then 
amounted  to  only  3788.  About  5000  tons  of  soap-stone  and 
7000  tons  of  china-clay  are  annually  shipped  from  Charles- 
ton and  Pentewan,  principally  for  the  potteries.  ( Private 
infer  must  tan.) 

VI  s  IK  ALIA,  a  great  division  of  the  globe,  lying  8.  and 
8.E.  of  Asia. 

It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  supposed  that  the  differ- 
ent points  of  land  that  were  discovered  In  the  Southern 
to  the  8.  of  the  Islands  of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  of 
of  Good  Hope  and  cape  Horn,  belonged  to.  or 
trts  of.  a  vast  southern  continent,  to  which  die 
Terra  AustraJia  was  given.  The  existence  of 
thi*  great  continent  was  inferred,  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
covery of  lengthened  portions  of  coast,  but  also  on  theoret- 
ical grounds,  it  being  supposed  to  be  necessary  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  vast  extent  of  land  round  the  arctic  pole. 
IHutoire  dee  .Yartgatwn*  aui  Ttrrtl  A  us  tr airs.  1.  13.) 
But  a*  this  Terra  Austmli*  was  supposed  to  extend  quite 
round  the  globe,  the  expediency  of  subdividing  it  into 
smaller  portions  became  evident;  and  the  learned  Presi- 
dent de  Brasses,  in  hi*  excellent  work  referred  to  above, 
JuSTCf  i  Hi  it  ll.  it  unrtion  of  it  to  the  8.  of  A  sin  -ho'ilii  1* 
called  Australasia,  that  to  the  8.  of  America  Magellanua, 
and  that  to  the  8.  of  the  Pacific  ocean  I'oiwia,  from  the 
irrigation*  aui  Trrrrt  Atulraltt, 

Is 


there  Is  any  continent  8.  of  America.   But  the  appropri 

ateness  of  the  names  given  by  Dc  Brosse*  to  the  oihei 
portions  of  the  Terra  AustralU  have  been  very  generally  ac 
knowledged.  And  with  the  exception  ol  the  conversion 
of  Australasia  into  Australia,  and  the  extension  of  the 
latter  a  little  farther  to  the  E.  than  Dc  Brasses  had  proba- 
bly In  view,  his  definitions  are  now  universally  adapted 
It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  assign  the  precise  limits  of 
Australia,  mingling  as  it  does  with  the  Polynesian  lslnnds 
toward*  the  N  E,  and  with  those  of  ihe  Indial  mi  bipal  Iflu 
toward*  the  N.W. :  physical,  rather  than  purely  geographi- 
cal considerations  must  dictate  the  demarcation  ;  and,  gui 
ded  by  these,  the  following  is  probably  a*  little  objectiona- 
ble as  any : 

8.  of  trie  tropic  of  Capricorn,  Australia  extends  from  the 
113th  to  the  180th  meridian. 

Between  the  tropic  and  11°  8.  lat,  from  the  113th  to  the 
170th  meridian. 

Between  11°  and  5°  8.  lat.  from  the 
meridian. 

Between  5°  and  14°  8.  lat,  from  the  131st  to  the  1 
meridian. 

Between  U°  8.  lat.  and  th 
the  150th  meridian. 

Within  these  limits  are  included  the  mass  of  Australian 
land,  generally  called  New  Holland  (a  term  now  rapidly 
and  justly  falling  into  disuse},  and  the  Islands  of  New  Zea- 
land, New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Queen  Charlotte's 
islands,  Solomon's  archipelago.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  and  Papua  or  New  Cui 

3»o  U'  <8nt|aT,natid°  cAendT'from'  H3°!  "'"to  lBOW'l! 
long.  In  form  It  Is  very  compact ;  Its  greatest  length,  from 
W.  to  E.,  between  Dirk  Hartoy's  point  and  Sandy  cape, 
being  2400  m..  tt*  greatest  width  from  N.  to  8.  between 
cape  York  and  cape  Wilson  1971  m.  Its  average  length 
and  width  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  1HO0  and  1700  m. 
respectively ;  its  coast-line  at  7750  m. ;  and  it*  area  is  est! 
mated  at  about  3,000,000  sq.  m.  (Ftinder't  Charts,  Vty 
aft,  I.,  234  ;  11.,  8,  passim  ;  King,  ii.,  178,  tt  pass.  ;  Pieturt 
of  Australia,  II.) 

1.  Sketch,  or  Australia.  Cfcesf. — In  comparison  with 
the  outlines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  E.  sea-board  of 
America,  Australia  may  bo  regarded  as  almost  iron  bound. 
It  possesses  only  two  large  Indentations,  the  gulf  of  Car 
pentaria  on  the  N.  and  Hpencer's  gulf  on  the  8.  Shark's 
bay  on  the  W.  and  Hervey'a  bay  on  the  E.  are  the  next 
largest,  but  they  are  very  Inconsiderable,  not  more  than  40 
or  50  m.  In  width  and  depth;  and  for  the  rest,  though 
some  of  them,  as  port  Philip  on  the  8.  and  Van  Dleman's 
gulf  on  the  W.,  are  large,  when  regarded  as  harbours, 
I  they  are  Insignificant  If  considered  as  breaking  ihe  continu- 
ity of  the  coast.  The  same  remark  applies  still  more  for- 
cibly to  such  inlet*  as  King  George's  sound,  Western  port. 
Corner  Inlet,  4tc,  on  the  8.,  or  to  the  Twofold  bay,  Jervls 
bay,  Botany  bay,  port  Jackson,  4rx.  on  the  E.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  these  port*  and  harbours  are  numerous 
only  on  the  E.  and  N.  shores;  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  those  on  the  8.  and  W.  being-  quite  unbroken,  (ftin- 
der,  I.,  40-223;  King,  il,  158-178;  Australian  Directory, 
30.  31.  He.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Australian  coast, 
is  the  total  absence  of  outlets  for  any  large  rivers.  So 
complete  is  this,  that  after  Fltnder's  survey  (in  1801-3)  had 
established  the  fact,  a  belief  became  pretty  general  that 
the  whole  land  was  fenced,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  by  a  continuous  mountain  ridge ;  on  the  Inner  wdo» 
of  which  the  principal  rivers  had  their  sources,  flowing  In- 
wardly to  a  great  internal  lake  or  mediterranean  sea.  Wild 
as  this  hypothesis  may  now  appear,  it  received  some  coun 
tenance  from  the  earlier  results  of  interior  discovery, 
though  it  was  unwarranted  by  the  accounts  on  which  ll 
was  founded,  and  has  been  completely  (Unproved  by  more 


through  a  length  of  moro  than  20°.  from  cape  Leuwln  to 
Spencer's  gulf,  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  with  only  here 
and  there  some  eminence*,  and  scarcely  anywhere  exhlb 
I  tine  a  high  Inland  country,  f  Ftinder' $  CkarU,  2-4.  Pew.. 
1„  49-955.)  On  the  E.,  Indeed,  a  range  of  mountains  rises 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  extending  from  the  8. 
extremity  of  the  continent  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  26th  par- 
allel, and,  most  probably,  as  far  as  cape  York,  on  Torres 
straits,  the  most  remote  point  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
N.    (Hinder'!  Adm.  CA„  U..  1-76;  King,  L, 


•  OvHik-Mi  .tifTVrfr.  m  hJa»ti  in  oothiac  except  tiw,  and  'as  a  row 
qoecce  nf  that  difference;  variety  in  mrfacm,  climate,  ac. ;  since  etsrf  mats 
nf  land,  however  tars*,  it  finally  iarrwa4ed  lv  u»  orean.  Now  Ihe  ana  of 
America  ia  mat  more  than  in  timet  thai  of  Australia  :  white  the  latter  u 
more  lhaa  lea  ttmm  that  of  either  Bmao  or  Pi|iu,  Ihe  neat  larfnl  pcesioaa 


of  roolinww  land.   Hencs,  from  in  brine  more  crop'""'"*"*  with  cooli- 
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Bttgk't  A'ur.,  46-68.)  But  on  the  V  shore,  ■  mountain, 
not  In  'ht  than  the  mast  of  a  sloop,  U  noticed  by  Plinder 
as,  the  highest  point  of  ground  seen  by  him  In  a  run  of  175 
leagues  along  the  com.  (Youagr.  11.,  131.)  Low  level*, 
with  only  here  and  there  tome  elevations  of 
icter,  mark,  also,  the  shore  W.  of  Caxpenu 


far  as 

uqie  I^ondonderry,  where  the  land  begins  to  trend  toward 
the  8.W.  (King's  Survey,  i..  247-30U.)  The  VV.  coast,  as 
low  at  22°,  and,  again,  between  134°  and  10°  8.,  appear*  to 
resemble  that  on  the  E.  (King,  II.,  150-193),  but  between 
the  parallels  of  23°  and  14°,  about  500  m.  of  coast  are  whol- 
ly unknown,  and  It  is  uncertain  whether  many  portions  of 
that  recently  surveyed  on  the  N .  W.  may  not  consist  of 
detached  islands,  separated  by  greater  or  lesser  Intervals 
I  mm  the  main  shore,  (A.  Cunningham' t  (leog.  J  own.,  it., 
IS.) 

Interior. — From  what  has  been  said.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  readiest  road  for  the  investigation  of  a  strange  country, 
that  is,  extensive  creeks,  inland  seas,  and  navigable  rivers, 
are  wanting  In  this  "land  of  anomalies."  Its  Interior  re- 
mem  had  to  be  explored,  if  at  all,  by  land  travelling ; 
this  there  appeared,  at  first,  to  exist  an  unconquei 
frier.   The  first  settlers  on  the  E.  coast  found  their  1 


towards  the  W.  by  a  dark  and  rugged  chain 
i  wbich  rose  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  to  cross  which  the  earlier  attempts,  though  made 
by  parties  of  no  common  skill  and  energy,  completely  and 
signally  failed.  (A.  Cunningham'!  Utog.  Journ.,  11..  90.) 
A  rugged  and  abrupt  ascent,  called  "Caley's  repulse," 
■narks  the  limit  of  the  first  adventurer's  tour  ( Oxlry.  363), 
and  the  efforts  of  Daws,  Tench,  Patterson,  Hacking.  Bass, 
and  Bareiller,  though  some  of  them  proceeded  a  few  miles 
farther  than  <  'airy,  led  to  no  useful  result.  The  aborigines, 
when  questioned,  were  totally  Ignorant  of  any  opening  in 
the  mountains  (A.  Cum*.,  Geog.  Mum..  ii„  00) ;  but  they 
'  a  tradition  that  malignant  spirits  resided  there,  and 
the  country  beyond  was  inhabited  by  rhUt  men.  In 


1813,  however,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-live  years,  an  ex 
trauiely  dry  season  having  destroyed  the  minor  vegetation, 
and  produced  a  great  mortality  in  the  flocks  and  herds, 
Lieut.  Lnwson,  Mr.  Baxland,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  attempt 
ed  to  penetrate  the  hitherto  tm|ienetrnble  monnuln  barrier, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  pasture  and  water  for  the  exhausted 
tsattta  of  the  colony.  They  were  so  far  successful  that  they 
.  ti 1  i  il  a  view  of  an  extensive  country  W.  of  the  mountain* ; 
Hut  want  of  provisions  roni|»elling  them  to  return,  tin-  hon- 
our of  completing  the  discovery  was  rewrved  for  Mr.  Evan.*, 
:li>?  deputy  surveyor-general.  {(tzliy,  /ntrW.,  7 -'J;  Sturt, 
Introd.,  73-75.)  The  barrier  once-  penetrated,  the  lands 
beyond  were  not  left  long  unexplored,  in  the  twenty -five 
years  that  have  since  passed,  Messrs.  Hume.  Hovel,  Curne. 
Cunuingham,  Oxley.  Sinn,  Mitchell,  if.,  have  pushed  their 
inquiries  as  far  as  the  KOth  deg.  of  long.  nnd  the  26th  <leg. 
of  lal. ;  while,  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  short  period  of 
eight  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  Sw  an  river  settle 


rerfon,  F.r*kine.  Ilnnnis 
ter.  etc,  to  survey  a  tract  reselling  as  far  N.  as  31°  S,  and 
includiug  In  some  cn«es  nearly  X->  ot  lone  Thus,  lietu  eeti 
1  Till  nnd  I  6th  of  the  comment  has  lmen 


I  Wllhlil 

the  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century :  a  fact  honourable  alike 
to  the  zeal  and  the  Industry  of  the  observers. 

Mountain*  nnd  Plain*. — In  the  Old  World,  the  mountain 
ranges,  however  tortuous,  agree  in  general  direction  with 
the  greatest  length  of  the  continents  In  which  they  lie. 
Thus  the  axis  of  America  runs  N.  and  8. ;  of  tbe  E.  continent 
.'Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  N.B.  to  8.W.;  but  In  Aus- 
tralia the  principal  chnins,  so  far  as  observation  has  yet 
been  carried,  appear  to  run  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
the  land ;  that  is,  from  N.  to  8.  The  recent  discoveries  of  | 
Major  Mitchell  have  made  known  a  mass  of  mountain  land, 
called  by  him  the  Australian  Grampians,  which  commences 
near  the  B.  coast  nt  Portland  bay.  In  1st.  3fP  53-  8..  long. 
1420  25<  p..  The  direction  of  these  mountains  Is  at  first  due 
SH  but  in  1st.  370  XT.  long.  149P  47*.  a  range  of  grassy  hills 
diverges  to  the  K.N. K.  to  connect  them  with  the  hb 
masses  yet  seen  In  Australia,  called  by  the  natives 
gong,  and  by  the  settlers,  the  Australian  Alp*.  The  < 
Ing  range  received  from  Mitchell  the  title  of  Australian 
Pyrenees.  The  Wnrragongs  may  be  described  as  running 
N i.N  E.  from  near  the  8.  termination  of  the  continent  at 
cape  Wilson  as  far  as  350  90*  8.;  but  as  high  as  36°  S.  a 
chain  of  less  elevation,  railed  the  Blue  mountains,  branches 
orT from  them.  and.  following  generally  the  direction  of  the 
K.  coast  divides  the  E.  and  the  W.  waters.  In  Int.  32°, 
long.  150°,  the  range,  after  tending,  for  some  distance,  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  N  suddenly  turn*  due  P.,  and,  under  the 
name  of  the  Liverpool  range,  runs  in  that  direction  for 
about  1°  of  long,  when  It  resume*  It*  northerly  course ;  hut, 
thoiifh  II  has  been  traced  a*  low  as  26°  8.  Isl.  no  name  has 
been  hentowed  upon  any  part  of  it  beyond  the  parallel  of  32°. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  Grampians  is  mount  William.  4.VW 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  -en  (Mitchell,  IL  965).  of  the  Pyre- 


nee*,  mount  Cole,  or  mount  Bynp.  probably  3000  ft.*  Nee 
measurements  have  been  taken  of  the  Wormgoog*,  but  an 
they  are  covered  with  eternal  snow  1  Mitchell,  ii„  297.  * 
Cnrrito  Oeeg.  Mem.,  373),  their  height,  in  this  IsL,  1 
be  estimated  at  less  than  15,000  ft.  The  Blue  mm 
so  long  Impassable,  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation: 
York,  the  highest  peak,  being  no  more  than  32U2  ft.,  but  the 
valleys  nnd  plains  In  this  extraordinary  range  occur  ex 
ircmely  near  the  summits.  King's  table-land  is  9727  ft, 
the  vale  of  Clwdd  9406  ft.,  and  Bathurst  plain*  1070  it. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  {Oxley' 0  Bar.  Mta.  P.  Crr~. 
Rvo,  I,  152;  H'emt  worth.  B2.) 

The  Liverpool  range  is  almost  as  difficult  of  passage  a* 
the  Blue  mountains  (.1.  Cunningham'*  O'eog.  Mrm.,  1 32— 
177) ;  its  highest  peaks  being  between  6000  and  7000 II.,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  dividing  chain  apparently  still  more 
rugged  and  abrupt.  A  gap  of  the  kind,  called  by  the  Hpan- 
lard*  qurbrada*,  in  8.  America,  stopped  Oxley  In  hi*  journey 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  in  1818.  'Phis  "  iremmdou* 
rapine"  he  describes  as  being  from  2  to  3  m.  wide  at  top. 
and  3000  ft.  I 


the  8.. 


In  perpendicular  depth :  its  width  at  bottom  doc* 
100  or  900  ft.  and  ts  the  bed  of  a  river.  (Jmmr- 
noj,  995.)  8ea  View  hill.  In  this  part  of  the  range,  is  be- 
tween 6000  nnd  7000  i  t.  high :  but  Oxley  did  not  think  it  inn 
most  elevnted  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  .Ww  .  310.) 
Practicable  passes  are,  however,  being  continually  discov- 
ered :  one  over  the  Blue  mountains,  near  tin-  35th  parallel, 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Thorsby  In  1819,  and  two  others  by 
Mitchell  since  1830.  (Mitchell,  I.,  153;  rVentwort*,  81.) 
That  over  the  Liverpool  range,  traversed  by  Mitchell  lis 
1831,  which  is  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  8ydney,  seems  to 
be  easier  than  Pandora's  pass,  1°  to  the  E,  crossed  by  A. 
Cunningham  In  1893  (MitrJu,  I,  95;  A.  Cm*.,  Oeog.  Jommu, 
179),  and  breaks  are  said  to  have  been  observed  In  the  more 
.V  mountains,  which  promise  to  be  free  from  those  difficul- 
ties which  were  wellnlgh  the  destruction  of  Oxley  and  his 
party. 

The  W.  mountains, ' 
of  three  parallel  rangn 
meridian,  and  running 

through  the  continent.   The  most  E,  and  the 
these  mountains,  appears  to  rise  a  few  miles 
George's  sound  ;  the  second,  called  the  Darling  range.  1 
menrr-s  at  cape  Chatham,  in  35°  8..  11«0  35*  E.,  and  thn 
third  anil  lowest  is  found  running  close  to  the  shore  fmm 
rnpe  Ix-uwin.    (Journal*  of  F.Tped.  im  W.  Auotralia  ;  Smr 
rrynr  tim.  lirp..  May  1],  1830.)    8ubsequent  observation 
has.  however,  discovered  that  the  first  is  not  n  continuous 
ranee  nmnfnr  N.  and  8,  but  two  detached  and  parallel 
chnins  extending  longitudinally,  nnd  separated  from  each 
other  bv  a  plain  of  considerable  magnitude.    (Jour*.  Dale. 
p.  ltkl-ltrr.;    '!*he  W.  chain,  called  KoikyennurutY,  Is  coo 
m.|,'|  ilil'  r  ■  higher,  one  of  its  |>erik«.  Tooihrimnp.  attaining 
the  elevation  of  3000  ft,  an  sltitnde  much  exceeding  thai  of 
any  other  mountain  yet  examined  m  W.  Australia.  The  8. 

  _  _  |  |  _  ,|    *  »   —      1-     nnff    nnls    Inii'af     knl   nS*    ns  i  ■  ^  k. 

i  ham.  called  l  orrnnrorrup,  ts  noi  oniy  tower,  rmi  01  muen 
•s  extent,  having  a  bn 


I  30.    (./•urm.  Dale  i 
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31°  8.,  to  wbich  distance  Itltas  been  explored,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  Hint  it  runs  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  N.  coast.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  liampier's  nrerrf- 
prlago.  Capt.  King  (I..  36-53;  .Mss.  CA.  Jf.tr  ami  W: 
Am*t..  vil.)  lays  down  this  coast  as  high  and  rocky,  though 
bounded  to  the  W.  and  R.  by  a  low  sandy  shore,  that  Is,  as 
having  all  the  appearance  of  the  termination  of  a  mountain 
chain.  Should  this  eventually  prove  to  he  the  fact.  t> 
range  will  be  the  most  direct  In  the  world ;  the  high  N. 
coast,  just  described,  commencing  st  cape  Preston  in  116°  9* 
E,  and  point  D'Entrecasteaux,  to  which  these  mountains 
extend  on  the  8.  shore,  lying  in  116°  1'  E.  (Flimder't  and 
Kimg'*  Aim.  CA.)  The  Darling  mountains  average  from 
30  to  40  m.  in  width,  and  their  greatest  observed  elevation 
is  1M00  ft. ;  but  as  still  higher  ground  was  observed  at  this 
altitude,  thev  mnv  probably.  In  some  place*,  attain  2000  ft 
It  Is  not  likely  that.  S.  of  the  31st  parallel,  they  anywhere 
exceed  this  height  (.Aram.  Prsstsu,  9.  II ;  Da'e,  31.  33; 
Sun.  On.  Rem..  Mar.  22,  1830.)  The  third  range,  men- 
tioned In  the  Surveyor-General's  Report  I*  unimportant ;  it 
ts  probably  continued  in  Moresby's  Mat  topped  ranee,  the 
altitude  of  which  la  about  1000  ft.  (Kimg.  I..  99;  II..  174. 
Adm.  CA.)  In  about  33°  8.  lal..  a  ragged  and  Irregular  sno- 
r es« ion  of  mountains  branches  off  W.  from  the  Blue  mount- 
ain range,  and  appears  like  the  dividing  line  of  two  great 
river  basin*.  It  quickly  divides,  however,  Into  groups,  al- 
mo*t  detached  from  each  other,  to  which  x-arious  name*,  as 
Canobolas,  Croker,  Peel.  Macquarrie,  ate.,  have  been  gtvm ; 

•  MscMI.  is  h»  <««ript«i  of  'lie»  ■••■••ist  (ii..  fOMTtt  f~kt  at 
the  >irw  tram  ihcir  ssnii  u  bmjnJ«t  nit  Ks  llw  h-ft.fr  rw.fn  W.  mmA 
H-.aad  las  fmt  sssr  llvn  u  Om  srrr  lowwl  neck  m  the  wSnl*  ntm*. 
TV.  rr*l  (RrHJM!  Pot)  hi  ntmrmud  (s.  «f»)  tin  tj  fro*)  MB  «o  l» 
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larthrr  W.  tiic  Interior  L*  hero  nnd  ihrre  studded  with 
•Her  knots  ;  but.  ufar  u  has  been  yet  observed,  only  in 
■_5E*t  ■■*»**  9°.  namely  between  the  parallel*  of  31°  and 
*°g.  The  MMH  l*  44*1  fL  In  height  an  altitude 
msjrn  ricredmg  that  of  the  Blue  mountain*  ,  and  the  Mor- 
as. »m  ther  peak  of  the  «an»e  series,  attain*  the  elevation 
of  2106  ft.  (M.uML  1..  1©2  ;  II.,  10.  377.)  Isolated  mount- 
ain*, which  is  other  countries  are  rarely  met  with,  except 
to  the  ease  of  votennor*,  are  comrrK>n  enough  In  this  new 
kad.  {OxUf,  4-77,  234,  258,  901,  975.  ate.;  Ar.rt,  1.,  69- 
tt;  Jof.t*A«*7,  i..  39,  45.  48.  60.  ouM 
All  the  u*ruJ  formation*  are  round  in  the  Australian 
OVUM  AW**  Jfa^m^  588.  rf  sec. ;  Stuff,  l„ 
.  0^9m-m$;  Mackrli,  ll.,  349-369).  but  they  seem 
lo  occur  without  order,  and  in  defiance  of  all  known  geo- 
Wicical  law*  in  the  Old  World.  A  ferruginous  snndstonc 
mm  the  Blat  mountain*,  granite  being  rarely  met  with, 
except  when  it  appear*  to  hare  cracked  the  thick  over! ring 
•trnmrru  m  which  ease  it  1.  found  in  the  vnllcvs  and' the 
■**  (MittJknit,  K.,  349.  351.)    Wot  ward  this 

I  mrk  i*  sometimes  found  in  mountain*  of  limit- 
ed rural,  and  no  grrnt  height,  while  more  Important  range* 
m  th*tr  aetghbourhnod  promt  regular  horizontal  *tratn. 

In  the  interior  the  isolated  hill*  nre  uniformly 
at  in  composition  from  the  connected  range*,  the  Int 
of  grnnttr,  ihe  forme  r  of  sandstooc  (Oricf.  77) ; 

a  In  the  formation*  of  the  N.  henil- 
j  in  Australia  before  1813.   It  wo*  first 
d,  W.  of  the  Blue  mountain*,  in  a  district,  named 
*  Limaatame  rrrtk  (OxJiy,  6);  and  although  It  ha* 
'  Bs*»fae*»d  in  other  pan* of  the  continent,  It  i*  far  from 
"*aag.  and  presents  little  or  no  appearance  of  stratlflca- 
1  Miukrit.  ii.,  34*.)    Trap  occurs  in  many  (Jnr.  <.  but 
D  be  aarigned  to  it  wlih  reference  to  the  pnd- 
nrka,  and  vesicular  lava  i*  abundant  in  the 
1  of  the  only  volcano  (an  extinct  one)  hither- 
in  Australia.    (Mitehell.  Ii..  350.)    till*  vol 
eallad  tj  Mitchell  (II ,  235-9461  mount  Napier,  and  by 
Mmm,  Baa  between  the  tiramplnn*  nnd  tiie 
ta  .laL  370  *       8-  »*»*••  «*W  142°  20*  E.  A 
hill,  belonging  to  a  low  range  called 
name  for  Are)  a  little  to  the  ft.  of  the 
.  at  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  vnriety 
of  which  it  1*  composed.   The  neighbouring  peak* 
porphyriiic;  but  the  burning  mount  Itself  ron- 
a  very  short  distance,  clay,  shale,  argillnceoti* 


like  Islands  lurroumled  by  an  unbroken  ocean. 
»  «*».,  89,  et  ire.,  107.  fcc,  273 ;  Start,  L  144, 
9.  ate. ;  Mutkrif,  ii.,  57,  *t  see .) 
t  I-*ke§.—  The  vicinity  of  the  dividing  range*  to 


felspar,  basalt,  ironttone,  trap,  and  hornblende. 
MiUkail,  U  23.)    Wlngen  has  been  burning,  apparently, 
*        fM'rttoable  time,  but  no  mark*  of  any  cxtcn- 
~*"*f*  ******  00  the  surface  near  the  burning  ftouro. 
M  the  depth  of  about  four  fathoms. 
Halle  Bran  riasamn,  that  the  remarkable  polaritv  of  the 
pnnripal  moaatains  here  tfteaci laud,  exd  rids  throughout  the 
wfstslaof  what  he  km  Ocean  lea ;  and  if  this  be  n  little 
r!*"I~  to  of  •««  l»l«nd»  of  Polynesia 

*J»d  the  Induui  archipeUgn,  it  la,  at  leort,  tnie  with  regnrd 
U"'  ofnef  Wand*  included  In  Australia 
pn.prr.  The  same  author  (xlU  8)  eoncelvo  the  ebaln  of 
the  Blue  nxKiriUin*  to  be  rontinuod  in  the  inland*  of  Hh.-'v 
(trait*  and  the  axis  of  Van  Dirmen's  Land,  to  cape  Pillar 

tMato  lasU  fanincical  appearanco  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  land*)  wen  not  always  separar.d  ;  and  in*  is 
st  least  highly  probable,  and  r«  supposed  by  similar  appear- 
™  lh*  Old  World  r  but  In  the  word*  of  Ogley  (81), 
"The  whole  form,  character,  and  composition  of  this  roun 
BTb  so  singular,  that  a  conjecture  1*  hardly  hnnrdrd  be 
assail  Is  overturned:  everything  seem*  to  nin  counter  to  the 
• r"ar"e  ^  n»,u«  'n  other  countries."    In  other 
land*  tha  rocks  and  reef*  that  run  Into  the  sea  deti*rmlne. 
•a  many  cases,  the  direction  and  continuity  or  otherwise,  of 
tha  mranfahi  ijarnii.  but  the  rock*  and  reeft  of  Australia 
■***■  oojtxh  key  to  the  irureirer ;  they  belong  not  to  ceol 
o^y  ;  iber  are  the  work  of  the  coral  Insect,  rising  perpendie 
alariy  from  the  depth*  of  the  or. -nn  mi    i,     ■  nn  rldgo 
»ad  Hands  above  it*  surface,  which  have  nothing  In  cotn- 
roor,  (*  ith  anything  bat  themselve*.    <  Flimdtr,  IL,  1 13-1 16.) 
°l^*>}  ta^  fact  that  the  geology  of  the  continent  and  Its  ad- 
ijy^y  ■  •iwBmr.  ia  not  ermelosive.  for  the  number 

V     gt**^*^  range*  and  isolated  mountain*  existing  in  Ihe 
o'vnarr.  prepare  the  mind  for  a  much  mire  startling  ndmi*- 
ui  <hat  the  Van  IXernen  systems  may  be  wholly  nn- 
I  with  that  of  the  Blue  mountain*,  from  which  It 
fd  by  a  deep  am,  140  m.  In  average  width. 
JJ"  P«r«B*tlam  of  the  principal  chain*  ("the  Blue 
■KWtitatn*  aad  the  Dorimg*\  u  might  be  not  unreawmably 
"W""1  l*u*     iWBrior  wan  a  table-land  of  mod r rate  rle- 
vajsnri.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  early  belief  woa  di 
rvjeiie  eoatUMt  t»  thb  ;  and  Ihe  course  of  discovery  has 
to  be  erronena*.   W.  of  the  Blue  mount 
of  terrace*,  commencing  at  a  great  clevn- 
*-  to  a  very  low  level.  Oxley.  01  a  dl»- 


tance  of  Icsa  than  80  m.  from  Bathurst,  found  himself  only 
600  ft  above  the  s^a;  that  i*,  1370  ft.  below  the  town 
(Journal,  9.)  The  tranivene  mounuina  divide  lewis,  ap- 
parently interminable,  of  the  must  monotonous  character, 
and  with  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  matter,  that.  In  the  oahv 
km  of  Blurt  (I.,  108),  argues  powerfully  for  their  recent  ori' 
gin.  The  line  of  the  horizon  is,  in  these  vast  data,  as  un- 
broken aa  It  1*  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  i* 
every  reason  10  believe,  not  only  that  they  were  at  a  com 
IKirattvely  recent  period  under  water,  bai  nl-o  ttun  a  v<.() 
considerable  portion  of  them  Is  flooded  by  the  overflow  01 
ihe  interior  rivers  during  wet  *»Tuion».  The  surface  tn 
these  plains  la  extremely  depresMd.  and  so  flat  that  the  de- 
tached range*  and  isolated  mountains  which  rise  out  of 
them  appear  like  Islands  surrounded  by  nn  unbroken  ocean. 
(OxJrw,  22,  ft  —  °»  -*  —  "~  -  —  - 
4tc.,  II.,  52,  59, 
Kivtrt  east 

the  coast  prevents  the  accumulation  of  large  rivers  tow  arirs 
the  E.  or  W. ;  but  from  the  fact  of  their  running  more  or 
less  through  parallel  valleys,  these  streams  possess,  in  gen- 
eral, a  longer  course  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  chief  of  those  that  rise  in  the  Blue  mountain*  are  the 
Mtirmo,  t'ljile,  Shonlhavcn.  Hawkeabury.  Hunter,  Hasting*, 
and  Brisbane.   There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  them,  except 
the  fart  that  some  of  them,  as  the  Shoal  haven  and  Hawko 
bury,  notwithstanding  their  short  courses,  issue  10  the  ocean 
in  noble  bays.   They  possess  few  facilities  for  internal  navi- 
gation ;  and,  from  Ihe  tortuous  nature  of  their  currents,  they 
nre  useless  In  communicating  any  Idea  cither  of  the  general 
shape  or  character  of  Ihe  country.   Some  of  their  affluent* 
are,  however,  sufficiently  striking.   They  flow  through  rav- 
ine* In  ihe  sandstone  nicks,  of  from  100  10  3400  ft.  in  ilepth, 
nnd  of  such  width  thai  Mitchell  supposes  that  a  mass  equal 
10  134  cubic  m.  must  have  been  removed  from  the  single 
bnsln  of  the  Cox.  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hnwkesbury! 
The  fJrose,  another  affluent  of  the  same  river,  flows  through 
n  valley  of  less  extent,  but  of  a  more  precipitous  character; 
so  thai  the  amount  of  stone  displaced  is  probably  not  lea 
than  In  the  case  of  the  Cox.   What  adds  to  the  peculiarity 
.  of  thl*  feature  In  Australian  geography  is,  that  the  outlet* 
10  these  stupendous  ravine*  are  generally  very  narrow  :  the 
disposal  of  the  vast  masses  of  earth  is  therefore  a*  mysteri- 
ous as  their  amount  Is  marvellous.    (MitduH,  L,  151,  u, 
351.)    The  river*  here  mentioned  have  their  outlet*  be- 
tween the  parallel*  of  27°  and  30°  S.   Oxley,  In  1824,  dis- 
covered the  Boyne.  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  falling  into 
port  Curtis,  In  Int.  2tf>  56'  30"  8.    ( AW«T*  Jfc**..  7.)  Pum- 
mlce  «ione  river  falls  Into  Xorton's  bay.  in  20°  54'  30"  t». 
It  wai  discovered  by  Fllnder  (/sfrsd,  exevi.)  j  but  in  con- 
seouenee  of  only  cursorily  surveying  the  W.  shore  of  that 
bny,  he  overlooked  the  more  important  Urbbnne,  probably 
the  largest  stream  upon  the  E.  coa*L    {Otley,  in  Field,  12- 
23.)    Endeavour  river,  in  15"  27*  12"  8..  is  chiefly  celebra- 
ted a*  the  place  w  here  CnpL  Cook  repaired  his  ship  after  ll 
find  lain  on  a  coral  reef  for  twenty  eight  hour*:  it  has  a 
wide  and  convenient  mouth  ;  but  at  a  very  short  distance 
Inland.  It  becomes  Incapable  of  floating  the  smalleM  boat 
(King,  I.,  221.)   On  Ihe  W.  coart  the  rivers  are  less  nu- 
merous, and  still  Icsa  important   Burns  or  brook*  of  excel- 
lent water  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  four  or  Ave  streams 
issue  to  the  sea  by  very  large  estuaries,  which  *cmi  like 
the  entrancss)  of  noble  waler-c.nur«es;  but  a*  they  all  have 
their  tuntreo  In  the  farther  W.  mountain  range,  their  length 
1*  insignificant  and  they  are  useless  for  Internal  navigation. 
The  Hwnn  and  Canning  unite  in  Melville  water,  near  the 
parallel  of  32°.   They  nre  by  far  the  most  important  streams 
vet  discovered  on  Ihe  W.  court ;  and  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  none  of  greater  magnitude  eiist  In  that  quarter. 
(CWs's  Journal*,  110  j  Irwin,  1 ;  Date,  27.  30,  155 ;  A'i*#. 
il,  167.  191 !  Jldm.  Ck.  F.rtkinr,  92.)  ™ 
On  the  N.  the  shore  is  rtill  more  destitute  of  river  mouths. 
The  Liverpool  In  134°  15  E..  the  Alligators  In  132°  36*. 
132°  26'.  1320  20*  E.,  the  Hunter  and  the  Roe,  in  123P  27' 
E.,  and  Prince  Regent'*  river  In  124°  53*  E.,  are  all  that 
were  found  by  Cnpt  King  in  his  laborious  survey  (1818-19). 
Of  these,  the  largest  (Prince  Regent)  hi  not  navigable  for 
boats  more  than  50  m.  (Including  w  inding*1,  from  its  mouth 
but  they  nre  all  full  and  wide  streams;  nnd,  like  those  upon 
the  E.  and  W.  coasts.  Issue  to  the  see  by  immense  rstunrio 
through  which  the  tide  sometimes  rkc*  a*  high  a*  30  ft. 
The  Prince  Regent.  Hunter,  and  Roe.  flow  between  steep, 
rockv  hill*,  from  300  to  400  ft.  perpendicular  altitude.  The 
Liverpool  and  Alligator*  through  n  flat  muddy  soil,  of  the 
tamest  and  most  monotonous  description.    fA'i**-.  '-.  9P- 
107.  255-961.  292-302.  409-413.  433-430.)    On  the  8.  coast, 
the  ninckwisad  fairs  into  Flinder"s  bay,  In  115°  10*  B.  Ion*.  • 
and  In  11 7°  56*  E..  Oyster  harbour,  the  N.  part  of  King 
Ccorge's  sound,  forms  the  large  rstuary  of  the  Kalgan  or 
French  river.    Neither  of  these  streams  are  of  much  im 
portanee;  and  though  il  would,  perhaps,  be  Ion  much  to 
affirm  that  no  others  fall  Into  the  -e-  be- ^een  th»  f  slra* 
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and  139th  meridian,  that  Is,  for  more  than  1200  m.  of  long., 
II  is  certain  that  noon  have  been  discovered,  and  the  na- 
ture of'  the  coast  render*  it  next  to  tmpowihle  that  any 
ahould  extol.  In  long.  139°  E.,  a  small  mouth  (thai  of  the 
Murray)  occurs  ;  and,  in  1836,  Mitchell  troced  to  its  termi- 
nation the  (ilcnelg,  a  river  which,  rising  In  the  Grampian*, 
falls  into  the  sea  in  Ml©  17*  R.*  about  10  m.  E.  enpe 
Norlhiunberland.  This  ia  one  of  the  largest  coast  riven  in 
Australia  :  Its  affluents  arc  numerous1,  and  it*  course,  inclu- 
ding windings,  upward  of  130  in.,  though  its  source  be  not 
more  than  70  ni.  from  the  sea.  It  is  wide  and  deep,  turpi 
et  ttt  mouth;  but,  like  moat  Australian  streams.  It  first  ex- 
pands into  a  considerable  basin,  which,  afterward  contract- 
ing, presents  a  very  narrow  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  entrance 
from  which  ia  choked  up  by  sand-tanks.  No  river  farther 
K.,  except  n  few  Insignificant  brook.*,  has  yet  been  discover- 
ed upon  the  8.  coast.  (Flindert,  i..  40-222;  Aim,  Ck.; 
Or***'*  Journ.  ,  Sure.  (Jen.  lira.,  90;  Co.  in  J'",  109; 
Mitthrlt.  II..  199,  901,  200,  915,  225  ;  sSfsrf,  li.,  111-117.) 

Along  a  coast  line  of  nearly  8000  in.,  there  are  thus  not 
more  than  thirty  river  mouths ;  and  of  the  streams  to  which 
these  give  egress,  none  have  a  course  of 
incluMvi 


vc  of  windings,  and  but  very  few  penetrate  to  a 
of  50  m.  from  the  shore.   Since  it  Is  evident  that 


cannot  drain  1-I0th  part  of  the  whole  land,  it  is  not 
ling  that  the  belief  of  an  internal  lake  or  medl- 
sea  should  have  been  entertained  by  the  first  in- 
quirers ;  and  though  this  be  now  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
lite  hydrography  of  the  interior  is  scarcely  leas  anomalous 
than  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been.  A  little  pains 
is  necessary,  both  to  describe  and  to  comprehend  this  inter- 
nal water  system,  to  which  nothing  bearing  the  least  resem- 
blance exists  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  Imme- 
diately W.  of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  In  the  very  highest 
terraces  and  table-lands,  a  host  of  full  and  powerful  mount- 
ain streams  combine  to  form  two  large  rivers,  the  Macquur 
rle  and  the  Lacblan,  which,  nearly  on  the  same  meridian 
(the  H9th),  diverge  towards  the  N.W.  and  X.N.W.  in  their 
progress  to  the  luterlor.  ( (Htm.  9.  306.)  Considerably  far- 
ther 8.  another  largo  stream,  the  Morrumbidgec,  rises  in  the 
Warragongs  (Csrric,  fUfi  .Vraaeirs.  377).  and,  after  re- 
ceiving many  short  but  full  streams  from  the  W.  faces  of 
the  Blue  mountains,  runs  a  very  tortuous  course,  settling 
finally  Into  one  varying  but  Utile  from  due  YV.  Still  more 
to  the  9.,  the  Murray  issues  from  the  unexplored  recesses 
of  the  Warragongs,  and,  after  being  joined  by  several  impor- 
tant streams  in  the  mountnin  country,  receives  the  water* 
of  the  Morrumhidgee,  in  lat  34°  45'  St.,  long.  143°  23  r„* 
[Sturt,  IL,  80;  Mitchell,  II.,  137-120)  ,  the  latter  river  hav- 
inir,  ncrurdmg  to  the  surmise  of  Start  (ii.,  65,  73),  fully  veri- 
ii«"l  by  Mitchell  (il.,  64,  69,  77),  been  joined  by  the  Lachlan 
;M°  25'  S.,  144°  93"  E. 

N.  of  the  Liverpool  range,  to  as  low  a  lat.  ;is  28°  10  45" 
8.,  the  Gwydlr,  Dumaresq,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  other  streams  have  been  discovered—-.  ■  i j i e  of  them,  as 
the  Casllcrcagh,  of  very  considerable  volume;  but,  though 
■lowing  at  first  in  various  direction*,  they  nil  gradually 
unite  in  the  channel  of  n  very  singular  sir.  am,  the  Darling. 
(.*.  Cunningham'*  Grog,  .hum.,  ii..  III.  II J;  tiilr*  ->?<f 
Sturt,  i.,  138  ;  Mitchell, I.  34-60,  106.)  Tins  nv.  r  w'ns  first 
struck  upon  by  Sturt  in  1829,  near  the  IMith  j «»r;«Uol  and 
146th  meridian.  It*  bed  was  here  wide  and  deep;  hut  the 
water  lay  low  within  it,  was  intensely  sail,  had  scarcely 
any  perceptible  current,  nnd  there  was  no  satisfactory  ap- 
pearance of  a  tide  (i,  87).  Mnrhell,  six  years  later,  found 
the  waters  at  this  point  perfectly  sweet,  though  they  had 
the  green  transparent  tinge  thnt  usual h  accompanies  soil- 
ness, and  there  was  still  no  Indication  oi  u  current.  About 
90  m.  lower  they  were  found  to  be  salt,  and  continued  so 
for  14  m.  to  a  cataract,  where  they  again  became  sweet  (U, 
219,  929).  In  1830  Sturt,  in  his  expedition  down  the  Mur- 
ray, passed  an  Important  stream,  which,  though  large. 
fre»h.  and  running  with  a  powerful  current,  he  concluded 
lo  be  the  Darling.  The  history  of  geographical  discovery 
presents  few  things  more  creditable  to  the  s>kiil  and  penclra 
lion  of  the  traveller  than  this  i>!<  -aiiticatiou.  Sturt  bad 
quitted  the  Darling  in  de-pair  the  )ear  before,  and  left  it  a 
•alt  and  all  but  stagnant  stream  about  300  m.  distant  to- 
ward* the  V  F  yet  the  Ingenious  conjecture  he  hazarded 
as  to  its  being  this  important  affluent  of  the  Murray,  has  been 
verified  in  most  respects  by  the  more  extended  and  better 
appointed  expedition  of  his  successor  on  the  same  line  of 
exploration.  Mitchell,  In  1835,  traced  the  Darling  from  the 
point  where  Sturt  hod  quitted  it  in  1839  to  32)  8. ;  and  in 


1836  he  ascended  from  Its  mouth  to  withiu  50  or  00  m.  of 

his  former  camp,  and  sufficiently  far  to  art  at  rest  every*  P°* 
slbillty  of  doubt  us  to  its  direction  and  termination.  He 
found,  however,  a  strange  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
ita  junction  with  the  Murray  from  that  observed  by 
instead  of  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  its  bed.  in  1836. 
have  beeu  dry  had  it  not  been  for  the  dull  and  at  _ 
backwater  forced  into  it  from  the  principal  river.  The 
course  of  the  Darling  Is  now  ascertained  lo  be  a  curved  line, 
enclosing  all  the  country  VV.  of  the  Blue  mountains,  from 
an  unknown  point  N.  nnd  E.  of  the  30th  parallel  and  148th 
meridian  to  it*  junction  with  the  Murray,  in  34°  7'  S.,  142° 
V  E.    In  this  course,  besides  the  rivers  already  alluded  to. 
It  receives  the  Bogan  (New  Vcar'a  creek  of  Sturt).  and  sucli 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Macquarrie  us  arc  not  absorbed  in 
the  soil.    (.\<«rf,  i.,  H6-96;  II.,  106, 116-120;  .V.r  .v.. 7  i  ,213- 
268;  li.,  109-116.)    From  its  junction  with  the  Darling,  the 
Murray  pursues  a  tortuous  course,  first  towards  the  W  .  and 
then  towards  the  S..  receiving  three  or  four  tributaries  in  its 
way,  till  in  35°  11/  BL,  !»'  30'  E.,  it  is  received  into  th« 
large  shallow  lake  named  Albianhrina,  communicating 
by  a  narrow  outlet  with  Encounter  bay.  in  lat.  35°  34',  long. 
139°.    (S.nrf.ii.,  111-177.)  Thiisevery  river  W.of  the  Blue 
mountain  chaiu  and  S.  of  the  38th  parallel  ia  conveyed  to 
the  8.  shore  by  a  single  mouth,  and  is  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  Murray,  the  basin  or  which  consequent- 
ly includes  mote  than  400,000  sq.  m.   The  Murray  usrtf, 
from  the  junction  of  Hie  Morrumbidgec  to  the  sea,  is  not  lean 
than  1500  m.  in  length,  Inclusive  uf  the  windings  (Sturt,  1ft* 
205) ;  and  it  is  certainly  quite  within  the  mark  to  allow  it 
an  equal  length  of  course  from  its  remote  source  among  ilia 
YVurrogongs  to  thut  junction.   The  length  of  the  Murrutn- 
ludgec  cannot  l.e  .  initialed  at  leas  than  1000  m.  (Start,  ii., 
22-84) ;  that  of  the  Lachlan  Is  more  than  1200  (Ozley,  104)  ; 
of  the  Macipiarrie,  700  or  800  (Oiley,  215-344  ;  Start,  I-,  7— 
38);  of  the  Darling,  more  than  1000  [Mitchell,  \^  994) ;  and  of 
the  others  in  proportion.   Such  a  water  system  would,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  be  indeed  magnificent,  and  a  meivue 
of  internal  communication  almost  illimitable.    Such  is  not, 
however,  the  case  heic:  the  mouth  by  which  these  com- 
bined waters  issue  to  the  ocean  is  so  miserably  small  that  it 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  both  Flinders  and  Baudia,  who 
met  in  Encounter  bay.  where  il  is  situated  (Minder*,  i.,  18"- 
196) ;  and,  when  discovered  in  1829,  it  was  found  to  be  de- 
fended by  a  double  line  of  breakers,  the  foam  of  which  ■  \ 
tended  from  one  end  of  the  bay  to  the  other.    (Alsrrf,  U> 
175,  339.)    Its  pas.sage  is,  therefore,  inqirarticnble,  even  did 
lis  width  and  depth  admit  of  navigation,  but  thia  they  do  not , 
and  lake  Alexandrina,  into  which  tho  Murray  first  dlschor 
gca  itself,  though  50  in.  long  and  40  m.  wide,  is  so  extreme- 
ly shallow  as  to  be  Incapable,  in  many  places,  of  floating 
even  a  boat.    (Sturt.  ii.,  160.)    Whence  is  it  that  tin  -  com 
lunation  of  so  many  streams  has  such  n  poor  and  uisignifi 
cant  termination  1   The  Macquarrie  alone,  at  less  than  KM 
m.  from  its  source,  is  sometimes  capable  of  Homing  a  seven 
ty  lour  gun  ship.    ( Oxiey,  193 ;  H'entworth,  101.)    The  Caw 
tlerengh  i-  even  more  considerable  (Otfey.  353);  and  the 
Darling,  Morrumbidgce.  and  Murray  appear,  in  tome  sen 
-sons  and  in  some  parts  of  Iheir  course,  to  be  capable  of 
mi  PI  h  mi;  i  ho-t  of  Mi<  h  lakes  as  that  what  h  ■  ls*M  omihiios 
recipient  of  the  waters  of  them  all.   But  in  truth  these  m  v 
standing  their  great  length  of  course  and  unlit 

of  channel,  are  of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrents.  Form 
ed  in  tho  bills,  by  the  confluence  of  many  powerful  streams 
they  null  from  their  mountain  homes  important  water 
courses ;  but  quickly  reaching  a  very  level  country,  they 
become  sluggish  in  iheir  motion,  except  when  urged  by  th« 
influence  of  flooding  ruins ;  and,  receiving  few  or  no  tribu 
taries,  iheir  existence  depend*  on  the  magnitude  of  their 
sources,  so  that  they  shoal  and  narrow  as  they  proceed — an 
effect  exactly  the  reverse  of  anything  observed  In  oldci 


countries.  When  the  mountains  are  saturated  Willi  water, 
the  beds  of  these  streams  become  fully  charged,  and  then 
they  foam  and  thunder  along  their  track,  till.  In  the  tints 
of  tho  low  country,  they  meet  with  some  opposition,  when 
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of  thu  low  country,  ihcy  I 

(Iheir  banks  no  longer  able  to  contain  them)  they  spread  to 
the  right  and  lea  in  marshes,  of  which  the  overflow  finds 
iu  way  by  insignificant  cbannela  to  other  streams.  In  dry 
season*,  on  the  contrary,  these  rivers  dwindle  to  trifling 
brooks,  even  in  the  mountains,  while  In  the  plains  their 
wide  and  deep  bed*  become  converted  Into  dry  and  dusty 
chasms.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Macquarrie  and  the 
I  Lachlan.  which,  issuing  from  the  mountains  in  large  and 
full  stream*),  are  lost  In  the  Interior  flats  In  extensive 
swamps,  which  in  wet  seasons  are  everywhere  inundated, 
while,  after  a  lung-continued  drought,  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
pnatent  nothing  more  of  moisture  than  a  succession  of 
ponds,  and  their  marshes,  nearly  or  wholly  dried,  exhibit 

i cation  b  kepi 
'  MorrumMd- 
Ihem,  either 
(Oder,  35-37,  102,  136,  142,388, 


the  creeks  by  which  their  imperfect  communic 
up  during  the  Inundation  with  the  Darling  nnd 
gee.  which  thus  receive  but  little  water  from 
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U,  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  that  the  last -turn t toned  river*  re- 
wive,  and,  in  consequence,  the  supply  they  bnng  to  the 
Murr*>  In  very  uncertain.  (SturU  ».,  108;  Mitrktit,  it., 
113.)  Tho  latter,  however,  never  loses  the  character  of  a 
permanent  river,  which  can  he  affirmed  of  no  other  known 
slre.un  of  the  interior,  except,  perhaps.  It*  affluent,  the  Mo 
mi.'i bi.lti  i  The  quantity  of  water  finally  conveyed  to  Uie 
sea  t*  not,  iherelbre.  I  real ;  absorption  and  evaporation  per 
form  their  work  unchecked  In  an)  hlH-ml  uippl)  from  ili<- 
surrounding  country  ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  two  chief 
nrcrs  receive  an  occasional  impetus  to  their  current  by  the 
occurrence  of  rapids  (Stirt,  tU  83. 98,  tec),  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  whole  might  be  exhausted  before  it 
reached  the  coast. 

These  rivers  have  their  sources  at  very  great  elevations. 
That  of  the  Macquarne  U  2669  ft.  above  the  sea ;  of  the 
Gw> dir.  3000  :  nf  the  Dumare-q.  2970 ;  of  the  Lachlan.  2339. 
The  source  of  the  Castlereagh  cannot  be  much  lower ;  and 
the  sources;  of  the  MorruinbUlgee  and  Murray,  lying  in  the 
Warragongt.  are.  probably,  considerably  higher.  The  de- 
scent of  ihe  country  is,  however,  so  rapid  that  the  river-beds 
sink  more  In  the  first  few  mile*  than  in  all  their  subsequent 
course  j  that  of  the  Mncquarrle  falls  SHOO  ft  in  900  m. ;  that 
of  the  Lachlan,  1789  ft.  in  leaa  than  100  m. ;  while  the  uni- 
ted waters  of  the  Dumnresq,  Gwydir.  *tc.,  have  fallen  at 
least  2000  ft.  before  their  junction  with  the  Caatli 
[Sturt,  i..  156;  il,  118;  Oxtry. 
MittMM,  lUSIt)^  hi  conseqiun 

higher'  parts  of  the  rivers.  Beeket  and  Bnthurst  falls,  in 
Ihe  Apslcy  (though  this  is  a  mountain  stream  of  no  great 
importance),  arc  exceedingly  mamurVent ;  the  former  has  a 
pilrhuf  1 M  fu  the  Inner,  one  of  235  ft.  perpendicular  height. 
(Ox/ey.  297,  299.) 

Lake*  are  abundant  In  Australia,  as  might  indeed  be  In- 
ferred from  the  level  nature  of  the  plain  country,  but  none  j 
of  them  arc  very  large,  and  few  ap|iear  to  he  permanent. 
Lake  Alexandria*,  the  recipient  of  the  Murray,  baa  by  far 
the  largest  surface  :  but,  as  before  observed,  it  is  extremely 
shallow  ;  and  lake  George  (tat  35°  .V.  long.  149°  IV).  which, 
hi  ltB8,  was  a  sheet  of  water,  17  m.  long,  and  7  wide,  was 
said,  by  an  old  native  female,  to  have  been  a  thick  forest 
within  her  memory  ;  and  In  lK»it  had  dried  up  to  a  grassy 
plain.  {Mitduli.  ii,  313.)  The  lake*  of  the  interior  are 
*ibject  to  the  same  variation  {OxJep,  120-130;  MiuMtil.  ii., 
34-37).  and  when  excited  curiosity  has  drawn  the  traveller 
fr»oi  his  mad,  to  Inspect  one  of  those  reservoirs  more  than 
oanmonly  famous,  the  result  of  hi*  examination  is  almost 
sure  to  be  disappointment.  (Sturt,  1.,  15.)  There  lakes, 
such  a*  they  are,  abound  along  the  bank*  of  the  Lachlan 
and  the  Murray,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Darling :  they 
are  so  far  from  yielding  any  supplies  to  the  rivers,  that  their 
own  waters  aeem.  In  part,  to  depend  upon  the  latter  over- 
flowing their  banks.  Some  of  them  are,  however,  quite  Iso- 
lated, and  none  have  any  outlet.  Many,  and  those  tho  lar- 
ge**, are  salt;  and  email  salt  lakes,  or  rattier  brine- pits,  ap- 
pear to  be  common  in  the  dead  level*  of  the  interior  both 
E.  and  W.  IJt.uJuil,  11.,  66,  82,  91,  140,  ate.;  OWs 
Journ.,  Dalr,  184.) 

Set/.— Were  the  soil  of  Australia  merely  extremely  vari- 
ous in  different  pan*  of  the  continent  it  would  be  no  more 
than  what  is  seen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the 
Australian  soil  varies  according  to  laws  of  its  own,  appa- 
rently unknown  in  any  other  region.  In  other  countries, 
rivers  are  the  great  fertilizer*,  and  their  influence  Is  the 
greater  the  longer  their  course.  In  Australia,  fertility  is 
confined  to  the  hiiher  parts  of  streams;  and,  as  ha*  been 
shown,  those  which  promise  fairest  at  their  outset  from 
their  mountain  sources.  Invariably  and  quickly  either  dry  in 
their  beds,  leaving  the  country  an  arid  desert  or  spread  into 
mxrshea,  rendering  it  an  uninhabitable  swamp,  equally  de- 
structive of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Thus  situated,  it  i* 
not  wonderful  that  productive  soil  should  be  found  only  on 
the  sides  nnd  summits  of  considerable  elevations;  or  that 
th«  et|  loien  <>l  the  interim  -1  mid  look  for  the  m.lh  at  tons 
of  mountain  land  with  a  feverish  anxiety,  which  it  is  diffi 
call  far  a  native  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 
comprehend..  "Had  we  picked  up  a  stone."  say*  Sturt, 
spe.ikmg  of  hH  abandonment  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Darling  (1„  144).  "as  indicating  our  approach  to  high  land, 
I  would  have  (cone  on.  But  this  seemed  a  desert  that  not 
even  n  bird  inti'ilMI<  •! — 'I"  vegetable  ksncioiu  almost 
annihilated :  and  the  native  dog,  so  thin  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk,  seemed  to  Implore  some  merciful  hand  to 
despatch  htm.'*  This  was  during  n  dry  season,  and  the  con- 
sequent failure  of  the  streams.   "  Then'  was  not  the  small- 


ground  In  any  direction.  The  margin  of  the  stream  was  a 
wet  bog,  full  of  water-holes,  nnd  covered  with  marsh  plants. 
It  was  only  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  hi  the  bot- 
toms of  the  bights,  that  any  eucalypti  grew.  There  was 
not  the  least  appearanre  of  natives ;  nor  was  bird  or  animal 
of  any  description  seen  during  the  day,  except  a  solitary  na- 
tive disr ;  we  seemed,  indeed,  the  sole  living  creature*  hi 
these  vast  deserts."  "  From  a  tree  near  the  camp,"  my* 
Mitchell  (IL,  14H),  "Burnett  descried  a  goodly  hill,  distant 
22  in.  It  was  indeed  i*p.  155)  a  welcome  sight  to  us,  after 
traversing  for  several  months  so  much  of  the  dead  level*  of 
the  interior;  and  I  accordingly  named  this  hill,  Mount 
Hope."—"  Within  die  water  line"  (of  Regent's  lake,  now  a 


plain),  observe*  the  same  authority, 
of  a  full-grown  size,  apparently  killed  by  too  much 
water,  too  plainly  showing  to  what  long  periods  the  ex- 
treme* of  drought  and  moisture  may  extend  in  this  lingular 
country."  (ii,  34.)  Again  (11.,  157)  he  speaks  of  a  row  of 
bare  poles,  the  remnants  of  ynrrn  trees,  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  which  occupy  the  very  middle  of  a  stream,  though  they 
must  have  attained  their  growth  while  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  dry.  The  soil  of  these  desolate  and  extensive  plains  la 
various ;  in  some  places  red  tenacious  clay ;  in  others,  a 
dark  hasel-coioured  loam,  rotten  and  full  of  hole* :  sand  is 
not  very  abundant  but  It  is  found  ;  and  whatever  the  com- 
position, one  unvarying  appearance  of  dreariness  and  deso- 
lation mark*  the  scene.  Exceptions  must  be  made,  how- 
ever, b>  some  portions  of  land  on  the ^Murray  and^Morrum- 

bergs*  no  that  the  neighbouring  country  \s  In  some  degree 
preserved  from  the  fierce  extreme*  of  drought  and  inunda- 
tion. Yet  this  more  favourable  description  must  be  taken 
in  a  restricted  rense :  nboul  the  meridian,  where  the  other 
known  rivers  the  Lachlan,  Marqunrne,  and  Darling)  cease 
to  flow,  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Morriimbldgec  be- 
gin* to  deteriorate:  nnd  the  river,  though  it  does  not  fail, 
contracts,  soon  after,  both  in  breadth  and  volume,  till,  at  Its 
junrtlon  with  the  Murray,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  creek.  {Sturt.  It-  51.  87.)  Compared  with  the 
gloomy  sterility  of  these  fiats,  no  contrast  can  be  stronger 
than  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  elevnted  terrace*.  A  rich, 
dry.  vegetable  soil,  broken  Into  gentle  undulations,  nnd  wa- 
tered with  the  various  streams  that  form  the  abundant 
sources  of  the  internal  rivers,  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
Bathurst  plains,  Liverpool  plains.  Yap  plains,  and  the  other 
districts  that  stretch  away  upon  the  summits  and  N.  rides 
of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  N.  nf  the  Liverpool  range.  The 
W.  valleys  of  the  same  mountains  partake  olso  of  the  same 
character;  and  a  similar  description  will  npply  to  the  cur- 
responding  country  on  the  E.  faces  of  the  Dnrlnng  rr>npe 
"i  ■  i/  186,  207,  275,  lie.;  .4.  Cmtsisf A<is«,  in  HrlJ. 
131-101  ;  Sturt,  !..  6-14,  11,  11-36;  Mitrhdl,  I,  27-57;  It 
a-t'a,  6-8;  Dalr,  In  Cross,  51-72,  fcc.)  Bat  the  best  laud 
hitherto  found  in  Australia,  is  that  discovered  lately  (IKS!) 
by  Major  Mitchell,  near  the  8.  roast  and  called  by  hii.x 
Australia  Felix.  It  lies  among  the  Grampians  and  Pyre- 
nees ;  and,  though  surrounded  and  intersected  by  mud  and 
swamps,  its  high  levels  and  valleys,  abundantly,  but  not  ex- 
cessively watered,  are  so  prolific,  that  the  discoverer  con- 
gratulates himself  on  "being  the  harbinger  of  mighty  chan- 
ges, since  hi*  steps  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  men  and 
animals  for  whom  this  fertile  region  seems  to  have  been 
prepared."    (ii,  157-880.) 

So  many  theories  have  been  hazarded  to  account  for  the 
host  of  anomalies  in  thl*  8.  world,  and  each  In  *ucres*lon 
found  to  be  erroneous,  that  great  circumspection  is  nocessa 
ry  in  offering  even  a  surmise  as  to  the  causes  of  physical  ar- 
rangements and  appearances,  so  much  at  variance  with  all 
former  experience.  One  fact,  however,  forces  Itself  on  our 
notice:  the  fertile  pans  of  Australia,  confined  to  the  higher 
regions,  are  as  effectually  separated  from  each  other  by  ap- 
tly irredeemable  deserts,  a*  though  the  ocean  flowed 
•n  them.  And  how  many  centuries  is  It  since  the 
did  so  flow!  The  different  explorer*  unanimously 
declare  the  dead  flats  of  the  Interior  to  be  mat  land— new, 
that  fs,  in  comparison  with  the  mountain*  by  which  tbey  are 
bounded;  while  those  mountain*  themselves,  judging  by 
their  poverty  In  primitive  formations,  are  apparently  more 
recent  than  the  similar  elevations  of  the  N.  hemisphere. 
Sturt  believes  the  Darling  to  have  been  the  main  channel 
which  carried  off  the  last  waters  of  the  ocean  from  the  low 
lands,  and  its  bed — which  he  esteems  nn  actuary  rather  than 
a  valley — to  have  remained  the  nnt  irnl  and  proper  reservoir 
of  the  streams  falling  from  the  E.  and  W.  (II..  119.)  None, 
however,  fall  into  It  in  660  m.  (MiUktU,  I..  295) ;  but  the 
whole  nppanrance  of  the  country  on  it*  banks  Is  strongly 
corroborative  of  Sturt'*  opinion.  {MittktU.  I..  214.  307 ;  n, 
109,  113-116.)   But  what  then  wa.  the  condition  of  the 
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country,  previously  to  that  convulsion  or  change,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  might  be,  which  laid  bare  Ihia  extensive  tract  ? 
Evidently  that  of  bland  group*  at  greater  or 
from  each  oilier,  the  surfaces  of  which  (i 
and  tableland*  of  the  mountain.)  ha 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  mineral  and  vegetable  decoiuno 
*iiion  to  perform  lla  work  of  creating  a  fertile  soil.  The 
rivers  of  ihesc  islands  (now  the  source*  of  ihs  anomaloua  In- 
ternal »t return)  would,  like  other  island  river*,  run  their 
*h«rt  courses  to  the  tken  sea,  and  having  performed  their 
office  of  Irrigating  the  tract*  through  which  they  flowed,  be 
there  absorbed-  On  the  exposure  of  the  interior,  all  this 
would  be  changed.  The  newly-uncovered  land,  destitute 
of  vegetation  with  the  exception  of  marine  plants,  would  of 
neeesjhiy  remain  sterile  till  the  decomposition  of  these  grad- 
ually, though  slowly,  began  to  form  a  soil.  ( Flinders,  II., 
1 16.)  The  rivers,  no  longer  received  Into  a  sea,  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  sources,  would  begin  to  wear  themselves 
channels  In  the  new  ground — a  process  which,  while  the 
descent  was  considerable,  would  bp  rapid  In  its  operaiions ; 
liui  which,  when  the  stream,  reaching  a  level  flat,  had  lost 
much  of  Us  initial  impetus,  would  decrease  in  energy  ;  and, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  hollow,  would  wholly  cease,  at  lensi 
for  a  season.  Such  a  hollnw  U  the  olarsh  of  Hie  Mscquar- 
rle  (Sturt,  ii.,  158).  and  a  succession  of  such  hollows  seems 
to  form  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan.  (  Mm kM,  ii..  59-411.) 
The  water  losing  lis  flow,  and  spreading  over  these  hollows. 
de|Ksdte*  in  them  the  fertile  debris  from  iu  native  hills,  and 
Uius  gives  birth  to  mnrsh  plants,  the  decomposition  of  which 
still  farther  improve*  the  soil:  and,  in  the  season  of  flood, 
the  washing  or  this  d  bris  to  the  sides  of  the  concavity,  by 
gradually  forming  a  channel,  gives  10  the  exhnurtcd  stream 
new  strength  to  struggle,  inch  by  inch,  along  Us  course. 
That  some  such  process  has  been  at  work  ever  since  this 
land  was  11  rut  explored,  seems  evident  from  the  bergs,  or 
outer  banks  of  the  Murray,  Momimbidgee,  ate. ;  and  Mitch- 
ell could  no  otherwise  account  for  the  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  lakes  which  he  passed,  than  by  suppo- 
sing that  their  hollows  existed  htfvrt  tke  rivert  btgan  to 
/U»  (ii.,  34).  "  We  cannot  doubt,"  says  Humboldt  (Per*. 
«V«r..  Iv..  130),  "that  in  both  continents  (Africa  and  Austra 
lia)  there  are  systems  of  interior  rivers  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  which  communicate 
with  each  oilier,  either  in  the  time*  of  great  rising*,  or  by 
permanent  bifurcations;"  a  sagnciou*  remark,  made  more 
thnn  teu  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  extensive  connex- 
ion between  the  channels  of  the  Australian  streams,  by 
which  it  Is  so  remarkably  confirmed.  (See  also  Carl  Rii- 
ter,  h'.rdkundr,  I.,  315.)  But  If  Sturt's  surmise  be  founded  iu 
•ruth,  the  bed  of  the  Darling,  or  Its  continuation,  that  of  the 
Murray,  should  be  the  common  drain  of  all  the  land  between 
itself  anil  the  older  mountains  towards  the  E.  and  S. :  ami 
this  it  Is.  or  Is  In  progress  of  becoming.  The  union  Is  effect 
ed  for  all  the  known  streams  except  the  Laeblan  and  Mae- 
quarrie;  and  of  these  the  former  has  completed  in  bed 
(M,UkM.  II.,  78),  though  It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fill  up 
the  hollows  which  form  iu  marshes  In  the  wet  season ;  and 
the  latter,  though  much  Impeded  by  the  extent  and  lowrtc 
of  Its  swamp*,  is  struggling  to  establish  a  permanent  con 
nexion  with  Cafllcreagh,  through  Morrisett's  Ponds  (Sturt, 
1,  146).  and  with  the  Darling  direct,  through  Duck  creek 
(MtttkeU,  Ii.,  32).  The  great  deficiency  of  spring*  and  trib- 
utary dreams  Is  one  ureal  cause  of  the  slowness  of  this  op- 
eration ;  but  the  deficiency  itself  I*  only  what  might  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  in  a  country  of  recent  formation,  espe- 
cially In  one  where  the  eminences  are  so  few  and  so  little 
elevated  as  they  appear  lo  be  in  the  interior  of  Australia. 
S|irlngscan  be  formed  only  by  the  accumulation  of  moisture 
in  the  cavities  and  gullies  of  hills;  and  this  accumulation 
i  In  the  first  instance,  proceed  with  extreme  tardiness. 

"  and  not  till  then,  these  reservoirs  will 
loo  us  waters;  at  first,  by  a  simple 
te  additional  supply  has  given  to  the 
torrent  thus  first  formed  sufficient  power  to  deepen  it*  bed. 
In  a  continual  stream.  (See  the  very  profound  article  Rtv- 
rb,  in  the  Ears.  Brit^  xvlll„  30-91.  more  especially  at  p.  70, 
tt  $tt.)  When  this  process  has  been  long  In  ooeration.  these 
atrram*  will  be  numerous,  and  such  Is  the  case  in  the  ter- 
race* and  older  mountains  of  Australia;  where  the  land  I* 
comparatively  new,  they  may  be  expected  to  be  senree,  and 
they  are  scarce  beyond  parallel  in  the  Interior  of  the  same 
continent.  Even  when  become  permanent,  lime  must  be 
allowed  for  them  to  cut  their  path  to  their  final  channel ; 
and  thl«  Is  a  most  wi«e  arrangement,  wince,  did  such  new- 
born current*  find  their  way  dlrertlv  to  an  extensive  bed.  the 
source  from  which  they  are  supplied  would  be  exhausted. 
f"cntnriea,  therefore,  must  probably  elapse  between  Ihe  first 
appearance  of  the  Infant  torrent  and  Us  Anal  absorption  inlo 
some  river  system.  In  the  Interval  it  will  pursue  lu  course 
ver  dowlyj         JjJ*  n  direction 

^SriBiiUl  supply.    Many  of  ffieTe^lpVem 


axe  found  tn  Ihe  Interior  of  Australia,  making  great 
to  what  Humboldt  calls  the  "derel 
opmcnt  of  their  system  f  the  beds  of  some  of  them.  I 
dry  during  the  summer  heats,  exhibiting  unqu 

of  flood*  at  other  seasons ;  while  others  appear  to 
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permanent  to  the  point  to  which  they  have  already  cut  their 
way.    (Start,  ...  133;  MittkM,  U  900,  849-253,  961.  ate.; 
II.,  33,  ate.)    But,  again,  upon  the  surface  of  a  new  country, 
so  singularly  devoid  of  vegetable  decay  (Start,  1.,  108),  pro 
duction  will  necessarily  be  limited  to  those  spou  where  Umi 
rivers  and  floods  have  deposited  their  fertilising  slime. 
The  barrenness  of  the  district*  remote  from  streams  aim 
swnmps  Is,  In  fact,  the  universal  theme  of  all  travellers 
(      i/  Start,  and  Mittktll,  sasstsi) ;  while  yarra  trees  so 
distinctly  mark  the  bed  of  a  liver,  that  the  course  of  the  I  at 
ter  may  be  kept  In  view  even  at  the  distance  of  the  visible 
horizon,  and  every'  flat  subject  to  Inundation  k*  crowded  with 
dense  shrubs,  box-trees,  polygonum,  kangaroo  grass,  reed*, 
and  other  native  vegetation.    (Mitekrll,  11.,  54  and  va**iss , 
Sturt,  i..  717  and  jnmsim;  Oxieu,  97-103  and  postt m.)  Here, 
mndnnt  elemenu  of  a  soil,  the  process  of  f< 
is  expedited  by  ihe  remarki 
of  drought  and  flood  to  which  this  region  is  sub 
jected.    (St*  Climate.)   The  vegetation  of  interior  Au» 
iralia,  such  as  it  Is,  does  not  live  iu  natural  term,  ur  die  ol 
natural  decay ;  but  when  a  flood  ha*  given  birth  to  that  race 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  draw  their  >u«tt nam  e  from  ex 
cesslve  moisture,  a  long-continued  drought  de«tro>s  nearly 
Ihe  whole  tribe  (Sturt,  I-,  145,  4tc.) ;«  ln>  -m  U        :•.  a- 
delight  In  a  dry  soil  spring  from  the  earth  formed  from  their 
decomposition,  to  be  In  their  turn  destroyed,  afler  ten  or 
twelve  years'  growth,  by  the  constant  exposure  lo  ton  rnnrti 
water  In  a  return  of  the  season  of  flood*.   (MiUkell,  it  ,  34. 
148,  313.)    Il  is  quite  clear  that  this  alternation  must  lend  U» 
fertilize  the  land  much  more  rupuity  liiou  if  either  rare  of 
plants  continued  to  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  newly 
deposited  and  still  meagre  earth,  till  they  perished  from 
pure  exhaustion,  the  more  especially  as  deciduous  trees  are 
almost  unknown,*  and  consequently  one  great  source  of 
supply,  the  scattering*  of  aulumn  in  other  regions,  is  want 
ing  to  the  native  soil  of  Australia. 

Il  appears  probable,  then,  that  both  the  land  and  water 
are  here  still  in  a  course  of  formation;  that  Uie  various  an 
omalles.  In  each,  which  All  the  minds  of  Europeans  with 
wonder,  are  only  the  natural  appearances  of  an  imperfect, 
or  rather  of  an  unfinished  work ;  and  that  they  will  vanish 
when  Ihe  causes,  now  in  operation,  shall  have  produced 
their  full  effect.  These  opinions  are  hazarded,  however, 
with  much  diffidence  ;  and  only  because  tliey  appear  to  re 
wult  from  the  fnett  collected  by  actual  observers. 

Ciimitr. — About  »  third  part  of  ihe  Australian  continent, 
the  N.  |>art,  together  with  the  large  island  of  New  (iuinesu 
and  the  other  Hies  enumerated  nt  the  beginning  of  this  urti 
ele,  with  the  exreption  of  New  /eland,  lie  in  the  torrid  mile 
The  other  portion  of  the  continent.  Ihe  islands  Immediately 
adjacent,  nud  New  7a  ' 
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shout  as 

the  general  climate  in  Ihe  fonnet  pur 


The  pi 

therefore, 
til,  870.  375) 

linn  little  ix  positively  known,  though  it  may  he  tot.  probably 
inferred  that  it  resemble*  generally  those  regions  of  the  >»  . 
hemisphere,  similarly  situated,  where  running  water  is 
senrce:  that  is.  that  a  considerable  |mrtli>n  of  it  is  burned  up 
with  Intense  heat.  On  the  N.  const  a  w  ind  fr  in  the  S. 
raise*  tile  temperature  with  extreme  suddenness  (King,  J., 
39S).  anil  a  N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  interior 
(MittktU,  I..  315;  P.  Cunuingkam,  L,  174  ;  H'rnlwvrtk,  49)  . 
arguing.  In  both  care*,  a  passage  over  a  highly-healed  si>U 
Tropical  Australia  is  In  the  range  of  the  Indian  monsoon*, 
of  which  the  N.W.  seU  In  usually  about  Ihe  beginning  of 
November,  and  that  from  the  S.E.  In  the  early  part  of  April . 
There  la,  however,  much  Irregularity  in  their  recurrence, 
the  variation  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  a  month. 
(Oistser/r*  Orog.  Jtrnm.,  |»,  148.) 
seasons  can  scarcely  be  divided  1 
though  the  N.W.  (or  summer)  i 

verv  heavy  falls,  yet  thev  seldom  continue  above  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time,  so  that  they  rarely.  If  ever,  put  a  corn 
plete  stop  to  out-door  la's  -nr.  From  June  to  September,  on 
rain  fall-,  though  these  are  unquestionably  the  healthiest 
months  of  the  year.  A  great  quantity  of  moisture  must, 
however,  nt  all  limes  be  suspended  In  the  atmosphere,  though 
Imperceptible  to  the  senses,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dry 
or  S.E.  monsoon :  for  iron  article*  are  kept  from  rusting  only 
by  incessant  care ;  and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  roekja, 
along  the  intertropical  coasts,  are  so  generally  coloured 
ihe  oxide  of  iron,  that  the  term  red  might  without  tmpi 
ety  he  adopted  as  descriptive  of  the  N.N.E.  and  f 
shore*.    (Camptxll'i  U  J.,  iv,  149;  King.  I..  396.)  The 
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avenge  temperature  at  Melville  Inland,  on  the  N.  coast, 
from  April,  1827,  to  March.  1838,  was  83°  Far. ;  the  winter 
average  HU° ;  that  of  the  aumtner  86s ;  and  the  extreme  av- 
erage* 73°  (for  July),  and  87°  (for  Dee.).  It  may  alto  be 
observed,  that  the  coolest  part  of  the  day  appear*  to  be  6 
A.M..  the  tt'M|teraturc  of  that  hoar  being  from  1°  to  7° 
lower  than  that  of  midnight  (Campbell's  J.,  154.)  With 
regard  to  Extra-tropical  Australia,  it  is  a  pretty  common  ob- 


.  that  the  climate  of  New  8.  Wales  luwimilnies  very 
closely  to  that  of  8.  Italy ;  bat  thla  mult  be  taken  with 
some  limitations ;  first,  Uie  ntmosphere  is  very  considerably 
drier;  aerondly,  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  greater: 
thirdly,  the  average  heat  1*  rather  leas;  and  fourthly,  the 
tenipemture  appears  to  decrease  mure  rapidly  by  elevation. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  extreme*  of  tempera- 
tnre.  and  quantity  of  rain  at  Sidney  in  1831-3,  Purainatta  in 
JfttJ-a.  Perth  (Swan  river)  in  J831,  and  K.  George's  sound 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is,  from  observations  at 
Sidney,  rather  above  65° ;  from  those  at  Paramatta  rut  her 
above  63°;  from  those  at  Perth,  rather  below  67 J°;  from 
those  at  K.  George's  sound,  rather  below  GOA°.  (Prisbane 
and  OoulbovrHt,  In  Field.  383-397;  fr-arm,  133,  134.)  In 
these  district*,  though  frost  be  not  unknown.  It  occurs  very 
never  lies  upon  the  ground ;  but  on  the 
i  a  mean  temperature  Is  met  with  about 
England,  though  its  extremes  are  much 
greater.   Cunningham  (Field.  133)  found  his  thermometer 
(varying  from  66°  to  83°  E  of  the  Blue  mountains)  sink 
suddenly  u>  39°  on  reaching  Bathurst,  an  elevation  of  1970 
ft.  This  was  In  April  (corresponding  to  October  in  Europe), 
and  warm  winter  clothing  was  necessary  for  the  party  who 
were  proceeding  to  Investigate  the  country  towards  Liver- 
pool plains.    Heavy  snows  are  common  in  these  high  lands ; 
and  though  they  do  not  lie  in  the  valleys,  the  upper  flats 
and  downs  remain  covered  for  many  days.    ( fVentujorth, 
S3;  P.  Cunningham,  i.,  184.)   The  low  interior  la  hot, 
whether  dry  or  flooded.    (OiJif,  Sturt,  and  Mitchell,  pas- 
smb.)   The  variations  of  the  seasons  In  Extra  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, occur,  of  course,  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  observed 
K.  of  the  equator;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  their  regular 
i  it  much  more  distinctly  marked  on  the  high  than 
r  lands.    In  the  lauer,  Indeed,  some  of  the  peeuli- 
i  of  a  tropical  climate  are  observed  an  high  as  33°  or 
36°  of  lav.  ;  among  others,  something  very  much  resembling 
periodical  winds,  and  the  division  of  the  year  Into  a  dry 
and  rainy  season.  The  prevailing  winds  In  summer  are 
from  S  t.  to  8.E.;  in  winter,  from  N.W.  to  8.W.  (Oitey, 
148.)    The  showers,  when  any  fall  (see  pott),  are  generally 
confined  to  certain  months,  but  differing  on  the  different 
aides  of  the  mountains;  It  being  a  remarkable  but  well -au- 
thenticated fact  that  floods  on  the  coast  occur  simultane- 
ously with  dry  weather  in  the  interior,  and  conversely. 
Winter  U  from  March  to  August ;  May  Is  the  rainy  season 
on  the  coast ;  In  the  interior  the  rains  fall  during  toe  sum- 
mer, or  between  September  and  February,    ( Oilry,  MO  ,  /'. 
Cunningham.  L.  183;  tfentteertM.  30.) 

«  Important  division  of  the  Australian  climate 
dry  Is  marked  by  periods  or  cycles  of  ten  or 
~»nce  in  such  cycles,  n  year  of  unmitl- 
drought  prevails,  during  which  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
i  of  which  are  equally  intense  on  the  coast  and  In  the 
interior,  flosse  upon  this  visitation  follows  a  year  of  flood ; 
bat  the  rains,  which  are  at  first  continuous  and  as  general 
as  the  preceding  drought,  decrease  with  every  succeeding 
year,  till  tlH-y  again  wholly  fail  for  a  time.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  two  or  three  years  following  the  great 
rains  may  be  denominated  the  wet  period,  and  that  an  equal 
space  of  time  preceding  the  great  droughts  may  be  regarded 
as  the  long  dry  season  of  Australia,  it  is  only  in  the  inter- 
mediate yean  that  the  regular  recurrence  of  seasons,  no- 
ticed above,  la  observable.  (Ozlry,  vll. ;  Start,  i.,  II v.  1.) 
In  reference  to  the  reverse  order  of  the  seasons  In  Europe 
and  Australia,  it  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  cold  winter  in 
the  one  appear*  to  be ^coincident  w'1^"  *j*  ^"""p,!"  Jjj 

rhtsnnflall-i«orms  are  very  frequent,  as  arifalso  thun- 
and  lightning ;  the  latter  flashing  frequently  for  a  suc- 
ecsjalon  of  days,  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the  former  or  by 
•  single  drop  <>f  roio.  Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt  on 
the  ft.  coast.  (  P.  Cunningham,  i.,  183 ;  CmmphtWt  O.  J.. 
Wn  151.)  The  climate  of  Extra- tropica  I  Australia  Is  peculi- 
ar?  favourable  to  the  human  constitution,  probably  from 


the  deficiency  of  vegetable  decomposition,  more  than  once 
before  alluded  to.  Endemic  diseases  arc  almost  unknown; 
even  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping  cough  are  stranger*; 
but  the  hot  .N.  wind  prod  aces  ophthalmia;  and  the  teres, or 
worm,  is  the  common  pest  of  childhood.  Dysentery 
most  prevalent  disease ;  but  one  proof,  and  that  a 
one,  of  the  healthy  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the 


is  the 


facility  with  which  all  disorders,  even  the  worst  cases  of 
venereal  affection,  yield  to  the  simplest  remedies.  Deaths 
from  disease  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  N.  eoost  hi  un 
healthy,  but  certainly  leas  so  than  most  other  tropical  coun 
tries.  Typhus  and  acute  fevers  are  there  prevalent  in  the 
wet  monsoons ;  and  during  the  period  of  variable  w  mtU, 
pectolapia  (moon  blindness)  appears  to  supersede  ophlhal 
mia;  and  scurvy  seems  to  be  un  endemic,  exhibiting  itself 
with  peculiar  virulence  where  the  tropical  heat  Is  exercised 
upon  a  damp  soil.  Even  here,  however,  sickness  puts  on  a 
generally  mild  form ;  the  number  of  deaths,  from  diseiux ,  in 
Melville  Island  was  only  one  In  nine  for  four  years,  or  one 
in  thirty -six  per  annum.  (P.  Cunningham,  i..  171-173; 
CampheWe  O.  ./,  lv„  149-151,  168  ,  M-entesrta,  35;  Mews, 
4,  134.) 

Mineralogy.— This,  at  present.  Is  a  very  meagre  topic: 
iron  Is  the  only  metal  of  which  unequivocal  evidences  are 
found ;  and  It  appears  to  be  spread  in  great  profusion  over 
alt  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  immense 
extent  of  Iron  oxide  on  the.V  coast  (King,  i.,  396)  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  several  of  the  mountains  violently 
alfoct  the  magnetic  needle.  (Otley.  'i">9  ;  Sturt,  i~,  115.)  It 
is  even  said  that  the  compasses  of  vessels  approaching  the 
shore  feel  a  similar  influence  (Picture  of  Australia,  130), 
but  such  statements  should  be  received  with  much  cautloo. 
Copper  and  lead  (the  latter  mixed  occasionally  with  silver 
and  arsenic)  are  said  to  have  been  traced  both  in  the  Blue 
mountain*  and  the  Darling  range ;  but  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  urn  such  discovery  to  account  ;  and  this,  also, 
is  the  case  with  the  abundant  supply  of  Australian  Iron. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude 
that  the  mountainous  strata  In  this 
erous ;  though  the  only  ore  that  I 
be  Iron.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed  from  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  old  formations  in  the  mountains,  that 
]  they  ore  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,*  and  of  gems,  only 
rock  crystals,  garnets,  and  agates  have  yet  been  met  with. 
(Put.  j*a#f.,  190-134.)  But  the  most  useful  of  all  the  fos- 
sils exists  here  in  profuse  abundance.  Immense  coal  fields 
extend  beneath  lite  barren  sandstone,  and  w  hat  enhances 
their  value,  they  occur  in  strata  much  more  horizontal  than 
In  the  Old  World,  and  rarely  more  than  18  fathoms  below 
the  surface.  The  Blue  mountain  and  Darling  ranges  are 
equally  rich  in  this  treasure,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  exists  also  in  the  only  half-explored  regions  of  the  N. 
and  8.  (Mr***,  King's  Jippen.,  684,  ax. ;  Mitchell,  1.,  14, 
fcc. ;  Berry,  In  Fuld.  233 ;  Put.  JIusU  187.) 

II.  Botany. — It  is  well  known  that  Botany  bay  received 
its  name  from  me  abundant  vegetation  which  CapL  Cook 
and  Sir  J.  Banks  found  flourishing  on  Its  coasts.  It  is 
scarcely  less  well  known  Hint  the  first  attempt  at  colonisa- 
tion was  made  at  that  bay,  and  almost  immediately  aban- 
doned by  Governor  Phillip,  under  the  conviction  that  its  soil 
was  unprofitable  and  barren.  (Hawkttieorth,  ill.,  304; 
Phillip,  51.)  Such  opposite  conclusions,  by  able  men,  soem 
at  first  sight  rather  startling ;  but,  on  farther  examination, 
they  are  found  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the  character  of  the 
Australian  botany,  which  la  as  peculiar  as  most  of  " 


things  in  this  region  of  peculiarities.  "Picturesque  and 
pleasing"  Gov.  Phillip  allows  the  place  to  be.  but  justly 
adds  (p.  53)  that  "something  more  essential  than  beauty  of 


appearance  must  be  sought  in  a  place  where  the  | 
residence  of  multitudes  was  to  be  established." 

The  first  great  division  of  plants  Is  into  two  great  classes 
the  Cm  ptognmoiiH,  which  nave  no  blossoms  nor  visible 
means  of  fructification  ;  such  are  mosses,  ferns,  fungi.  Ate. ; 
and  the  Phanerogamous,  which  are  reproduced  by  visible 
organs.  This  clam  includes,  of  course,  all  the  higher  orders 
of  vegetables,  but  is  subdivided  into  Monocotyledonous 
plants,  such  as  have  but  one  seed  lobe  ;  and  Dicotyledonous 
plants,  which  are  possessed  of  two  or  more :  the  former 
comprises  the  grasses,  cyperacem,  ice.  ;  the  latter,  those 
productions  of  the  earth,  the  organization  of  w  hich  is  moat 
complicated,  a*  the  trees,  superior  shrubs,  ate.   The  follow- 
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KJtpftnitz  U  King,  497-5fi5;  FiMt  Memairs,  325-365; ; 

P.  CtlNMUQUAM  II.,  lrXj-20,.);  OlLSY.  passim;  STURT, 
pa$,ua  ;  Mitcmkll  (l.,  xx,  el  passim). 
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8o  profound  were  the  early  Investigations  of  nrnwn  in 
Cl&i«  newly-opened  region  of  strange  vegetation,  Ihnt  hi* 
name  was  given  to  it  as  a  distinct  botanical  kingdom. 
{UnMe,.  S33.)  In  hi*  day.  the  known  plant*  of  all  the 
world  amounted  to  33.1X10  species,  tho*e  of  Australia  to  Aim. 
{Flinders'  .1ppm  .  530.)  The  labour*  of  succeeding  botan- 
ists have  done  little  more  than  enlarge  the  list,  without  at 
all  affecting  the  arrangement,  and  only  In  a  very  trifling  de- 
gree altering  the  various  proportion*.  The  ft  ret  faet  which 
strikes  the  observer  in  the  foregoing  table  1*  the  very  great 
number  of  peculiar  Australian  specie*,  amounting  to  nearly 
Jtli  part  of  those  at  present  known.  This  I*  a  proportion 
much  greater  than  could  be  looked  for  from  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  region,  and  which,  were  the  Individual* 
of  each  specie*  in  anything  like  a  similar  ratio,  or  were  the 
species  themselves  of  a  kind  highly  useful  to  man.  would 
render  Australia  a  paradise.  Unfortunately,  neither  Is  the 
case.  Ferns,  nettles,  flowers,  and  even  grasses,  having  the 
form,  bulk,  and  habits  of  tree*,  are  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  in  Australian  vegetation  ;  for  the  rest,  the  tim- 
ber Is  generally  of  the  hard-wood  kind,  consisting  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Eucalyptus  and  C»*uirinn.  with  some  varieties 
of  the  rose-  wood,  sandal-wood,  cedar,  Ac.  Most  of  the  eu- 
calypti are  called  gum-trees,  though  the  exudations  of  many 
of  them  are  properly  resins,  being  insoluble  in  water:  while 
others  yield  a  manna  as  fine  and  a*  pure  as  any  of  Arabia. 
Another  specie*  yields  the  purest  gum  Arabic.  There  Is  a 
tree  here  called  the  tea-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
by  the  colonist*  instead  of  those  of  the  Chinese  plant ;  nnd 
there  are  also  some  medicinal  trees,  as  the  sassafras  and 
the  castor-oil  tree.  Palms  are  limited  to  the  V  and  E. 
shores,  on  the  former  of  which  the  tropical  mangrove  grows 
In  all  its  luxuriance ;  and,  In  fact,  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
Australian  vegetation  disappears  In  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, being  (superseded  by  one  assimilating  more  to  that  of 
India.  It  Is  In  Tropical  Australia  that  the  greater  number 
<h*  those  plants  are  found  which  are  common  alike  to  this 
«nd  other  continents.  {Brown,  Ftind.  A p.,  586 ;  ,1.  Cun- 
ningham, King's  .1p.,  533.)  It  has  been  before  observed, 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  Australian  trees  are  ever- 
greens: many  of  them  are  remarkable  also  for  the  Inverted 
position  of  their  leaf;  the  margin,  and  not  either  «urfare, 
being  directed  toward*  the  stem.  An  Australian  grove  ha*, 
consequently,  a  peculiar  and  gloomy  appearance ;  nor  I*  the 
timber  that  it  yield*  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  architect, 
being  liable  lo  rot  at  the  heart,  and  so  contractile  that  It  ha* 
been  known  to  shrink  upward*  of  two  Inches  within  a 
week.  (P.  Cunningham.  L,  19S.)  It  remain*  to  be  obser- 
ved, tli -i i  the  trees  In  Australia  are  rarely  so  numerous  a* 
to  impede  hor<e  travelling;  and  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
they  api>car  to  be  most  abundant  on  Inferior  soils,  i  f/vr. 
Rep.  Oilru,  368.)  Flowering  plnnts  of  very  grent  beauty 
•  re  found  ;  but  the  lily,  tulip,  and  honeysuckle  exist  In  the 
form  of  standard  tree*  of  great  die.  There  are  also  odor- 
iferous plants,  which  scent  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  prickly  shrubs,  which  grow  up  m  sandy  soils, 
and  hind  them  down,  thus  preventing  that  drift  which  Is 
the  bane  of  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts.  {Mitrhrtl,  I., 
323;  ll..  106.  tie.)  Grasses  are  abundant  and  nutrition*, 
but  they  grow  in  detached  clumps,  so  thai  a  heavy  contin- 
uous sward,  resembling  an  English  meadow.  Is  unknown. 
Flax,  tobacco,  a  specie*  of  cotton,  tares,  indigo,  chicory,  tre- 
foil, and  burnetii  he  Inst  a  capital  substitute  for  tea),  are 
among  the  nntural  productions,  but  there  ts  an  unparalleled 
deficiency  of  fruits  and  of  vegetables  fit  for  human  food. 
The  rrrraJia  are  totally  absent ;  and  the  best  substitute  for 
ihern  appears  to  be  a  species  of  reed,  which,  however, 
Mitchell  found  to  make  a  very  light  cake.  The  only  native 
fruits  are  raspberries,  currant*  (more  like  cranberries),  one 
or  two  tasteless  fruits,  and  a  species  of  nut.  The  useful 
productions  „f  other  land*  are  now.  however.  extensively 
acclimatized,  and  corn  crops  and  orchards  are  found  in  ev- 
ery fertile  spot  in  the  settled  districts.  Every  specie*  of 
corn,  including  maize.  Is  cultivated  with  success ;  while  of 
Ibreign  fruits,  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  nectarine,  apricot, 
peach,  plum,  cherry.  Ag.  mulberry,  quince,  banana,  guava, 
pine-apple,  grape,  and  many  others,  have  long  been  a 
souro  of  profit  to  the  smaller  settlers.  The  capabilities  of 
the  soil  are  thus  attested ;  nor  ran  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  sugar  cane  and  other  tropical  productions  would  thrive 


In  the  lower  latitude*  of  the  N. ;  bui  at  present  the  prejudice 
of  the  colonist*  la  In  favour  of  pasturage,  for  which  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  extensive  plains  on  the  terraces  aitord 
much  facility,  though  the  keen  of  a  sheep  upon  the  native 
grasses  require*  three  lime*  ihe  extent  of  ground  that  in  a 
moderately  fertile  district  in  England  would  fatten  an  ox  in 
summer,  and  keep  two  sheep  in  winter.    (P.  Cunningham, 

i.,  au ; 

III.  Zoolooy. — Animal  existence  in  Australia  assumes  a 
form  more  anomalous  and  peculiar  than  even  that  which 
marks  its  botany.  The  following  tables  have  been  con- 
structed with  every  possible  care  from  the  a  ■•<>■  .>>,»t.u" 
of  Cuvier,  with  the  ruldilions  of  Griffith,  Gray,  etc..  the 
Zoology  of  Shaw,  the  Transactions  of  ihe  Linntran  Society, 
and  the  work*  of  the  various  traveller*  in  Australia. 
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In  these  tables,  Cuvier's  great  orders  of  Can  k-m.  is  and 
Pru^eres,  ore  divided  Into  their  several  families:  the  fonnrr 


Into  Cheiroptera, 
the  latter  Into  I 


Camivora.  and  Marsupial*  ! 
Flssirostres,  Conirostres,  autf 
For  the  following  table  the  material*  are  b> 
nd  It  has  been  found  advisable  tt 


so  abundant;  nnd 
mark  the  number  of  genera  only, 
A«a.)    For  fish  and  Insects  it  would  have 
to  construct  a  table  In  the  least  satisfactory, 
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From  these  results  it  ap|ienrs,  first,  that  the  native  ani- 
mal* of  Australia  ore  few  In  number ;  and,  secondly,  that 


•  rWrasnr  Von  Kilter  baa  Valetjr  ilKJ'i)  fit-en  lo  ihe  Brilieh  publir  a  table 
from  w  htch  the  aboi e  digrrs  awire  than  SSBSI  be  w  ishei  ;  taut,  afiei  Ihe  nvsat 
patient  in*e*"irs'  .  i>  ha«  been  found  impcasibte  ineffrrt  an  arreeasent.  As 
St.  Von  Hitler  doe*  not  sta'e  hw  Mtft Title*,  he  mar  pOMiMt  base  a(rr*n  to 
arranceaaesia  ( MS.  or  whrr)  .aannaible  .n  tn,l>.,d  ;  or  .1  mar  be  the  SBB> 
lorn  nf  ll*  uVrsao  natunlisu  bi  o>nsKlrr  ai  Jul. or'  •pecwa  awoiaU  wLic* 
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ll  is  not  meant  lo  qaestion  the  reorral  arevrar*  of  ties  tablr  wbe*  il  is 
remarked  that  »n#  vnqwrttrwal-le  eeme  ha*  crept  into  it    T>r  (  hnr»  p»et» 
of  A«*tr»l<a  are  marked  as  wholly  peculiar,  whereas  tb«  ••  ritins  I'm"  t 
devrihrsl  as  earl*  at  17M.  usalrr  ihe  name  of  Use  trreat  Rat  af  ! . . 
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ire  very  peculiar  in  loud.    Of  all  the  known  Mam 

In  the  world,  but  Afly-cighl  species,  little  more  than 


mtua 

l-t?(h  part  of  the  whole,  belong  originally  to  this  region. 
Of  the*  fill)  -t  ight  species,  forty-six  were  never  heard  of 
til!  they  were  first  met  on  this  soil ;  and  of  Hie  twelve  spo- 
ele*  common  to  Au*;ralia  and  other  regions,  five  arc  whules. 


four  (out  of  the  five  Cirnivora)  seals;  so  that,  in  truth, 
»f  the  UrrtMrial  Mammalia,  only  three  species  are  com- 
non  |  of  which  one  Is  the  large  and  strong-winged  bat  of 
Madagascar,  another  (the  single  and  questionable  common 
rodent;  a  regarded  by  Mr.  OgUby  as  conuccled  genetically 
only  with  the  Jerboas  of  America  and  Asia  (/.iaosraa 
7Van».,  xviil.,  129-132*) ;  and  the  third  is  Ihu  dog,  of  which 
h  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  he  is  never  found  out  of  the 
•octet)  of  tuan,  and  very  rarely  absent  from  any  spot  which 
man  inhabits !  The  authority  just  quoted  (p.  121)  believes, 
Indeed,  that  he  is  not  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Him  r i  mti- 
at.it,  but  that  he  came  to  it  with  the  first  ptimitive  settlers, 
in  the  same  state  of  savage  domestication  in  which  he  now 

Land)  before  the  settlement  of  the  British  colon's!*  there 
(p.  122).  The  other  three  Carnlvora  (probably  only  two) 
marked  in  ihe  table  as  peculiar  to  Australia,  are  xn\*{Or\f- 
JUA't  SynoprU  of  Car-,  16V.  JKJ) ;  so  thai  the  whole  of  tills 
important  order,  together  with  Uic  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Qu  ulruiiima.  Pachydermia,  and  Kuuiinanlla,  are  abso- 
lutely without  any  known  land- representative*  In  this  ex- 
atosive  Dinioa  of  the  globe.)  (Ogtlby,  J. in.  Tram.,  xvili., 
131.)  Of  the  Edentata,  four  species  arc  marked  in  the  table, 
after  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier  (ili.,  3(53-905) ;  but  that  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  the  utter  despair  of  forming  a  bet- 
ter, aud  not  because  It  had  any  systematic  analogy  to  rec- 
ommend it  Toothless  or  all  but  toothless,  the  creatures 
■nquestinoably  are ;  but  closing  them  in  this  order  reduces 
:  to  the  dilemma  of  admitting  tliat  there  are 
i  do  not  pulses*  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
The  Echidni  and  Oriiithoruynchi  aro  dtttilaU  of 
ttal;  and  do  not  tuekit  tknr  yemng.  The  former  genus 
consists  of  two  specie*  of  porcupines,  one  entirely  covered 
with  thick  spines  the  other  clothed  with  hair  in  which  the 
spines  are  half  hidden.  The  Urnilhorhynchi  consist  also  of 
two  species—  O.  paradoxus  and  O.  fmscui.  Possessing  the 
body  and  habits  of  a  mole,  the  feet  and  bill  of  a  duck,  and 
the  internal  formation  of  a  reptile,  these  creatures  lead  a 
burmwiug  Life  amid  the  mud  of  rivers  and  swamps.  They 
we  extremely  shy,  aud  hence  their  mode  of  reproduction  is 
yet  unknown.  Should  they  be  oviparous,  It  would  be,  per- 
haps nnre  consistent  to  class  them  with  Iho  Reptilia  than 
with  the  Mammalia  ;  but.  at  present,  their  hot  blood  seems 
to  forbid  such  an  arrangement.  The 
two  cheekteeth  in  each  jaw:  but  they  are 
and  are  merely  fibrous.    (Cucier,  iii,  264.) 

Of  the  Rodenua,  two  species  belong  to  the  subgenus 
fjidrumys,  and  consist  of  creature*  that  seem  to  unite  some 
'of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dormouse,  rat,  and  beaver.  (Car., 
iii..  72.)  According  to  Griffith  {Synop.  Cue  ,  222),  they  are 
the  only  true  Hydroni)*,  are  peculiar  b>  Australia,  and  al- 
most to  Van  Diemon's  Land.  A  new  genus  of  Rodent  la 
was  made  known  by  Mitchell's  expedition  in  1835  (1.,  90S), 
which  is  called  by  Ogilby  [Lin.  Trans.,  xxUL,  124)  Cosilc- 
ecs,  to  mark  its  general  resemblance  to  a  rabbit.  It  is, 
however,  a  rat ;  and  the  species  found  by  Mitchell  (the  only 
one  at  present  known)  is  remarkable  for  the  formidable  dc- 
whieh  it  builds  for  itself  against  the  dmgo  (native 
i  this  habit  it  has  been  named 
Two  spec  icsofmlce  (both  peculiar), 
1  the  Dipus  Mitchelll  (the  Australian  jerboa),  discovered 
by  Mi:rhcll  In  1H36  (il_  143),  complete  the  list  of  Australian 
RodVntla,  unle;«  a  small  unlmul.  omitted  in  the  table,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  its  classification,  belong  to  that  order. 
Mitchell  names)  It  Myrmrtobiu*  ruf tu.hul  with  considerable 
doubt,  and  say*  that  It  was  generally  called  the  "  red  shrew 
mouse"  by  hi*  parly  (I.,  17j  Should  it  prove  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Sores,  it  is  the  first  instance,  in  Australia,  of  the 
order  Insecu vi  >ra.  With  these  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  tin?  Australinn  mammalia  consist  of  the  very  peculiar 
order  Marsuptalia,  of  which  order  more  than  4  7ths  are  abso- 
lutely limited  to  this  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
The  leading  peculiarity  in  animals  of  this  order  is  the  birth 
of  die  young  in  an  immature  stale  ;  in  such  a  state.  In  fact 
as  t«  scarcely  comparable  to  the  ordinary  development  at 
ithln  a  few  days  after  conception, 
the  tin  }  of  this  premature  birth,  without  limbs  or 
'  external  organs,  the  little  animal  rem.iins  attached  to 
the  teat  of  its  mother  (which  enlarges,  so  as  completely  to 
ill  the  mouth),  and  enclosed  in  a  natural  pouch  formed  by 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  Is  this  pouch  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  order ;  and  Its  use  Induced  Linncus  to 
arrange  such  species  of  these  animals  as  he  knew,  under  his 
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dog  and  birds  of  prey.   From  I 


genus  DuUipkU*,  a  word  implying  double  matiix.  At  the 
period  of  full  development,  the  young  fall  from  the  teat, 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  moment  of  birth  ;  but 
afar  a  long  lime  after  the  dam  continues  to  carry  her  ufiViring 
in  the  same  receptacle ;  and  ihe  latter,  even  after  they  can 
walk,  constantly  return  thither  on  the  approach  of  any  dan- 
ger. This  remarkable  conformation  Is  observed  in  c 
marsupial  animal,  and  the  arrangement  of  bone*  and  i 
cles  necessary  to  it  «•  found  in  Hie  males  as  well  ns  the  I 
males.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  several  genera  of 
the  order  differ  so  essentially,  that  the  whole  might  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  distinct  c  lass  of  Veilebrata,  and  divisi- 
ble, like  the  other  Mammalia,  into  various  orders.  (Cae., 
II*  01-fi3.)  The  kanguroo,  the  largest  animal  of  thl*  order 
and  of  Australian  Mammalia,  has  been  known  since  Cook's 
first  voyage.  (Hamkttieortk,  iii.,  570.)  It  is  as  large,  Ln 
some  of  the  species  (of  which  Griffith  enumerates  ten),  as  a 
good -sized  calf,  Is  very  large  in  its  hinder  quarters,  ami  dis- 
proportionately small  forward.  Its  lute  legs  are  very  sltoi 
"  quite  useless  to  the  animal's 


which  Is 

by  a  succession  of  springs,  assisted  materially  by  Its  lung 
and  |K>werful  tall.  The  attitude  Is  erect,  except  when  feed- 
ing ;  the  colour  various  in  the  various  species,  but  I*  gener- 
ally of  different  shades  of  gray.  One  species  (A',  rufut), 
however,  is  red  and  white.  The  other  animals  are  the 
Potorvus,  Phalaugers  (so  named  by  Butfon,  because  the 
only  species  with  which  he  was  acquainted  had  two  toes 
united  by  a  membrane,  the  Daysuri,  the  Paraincles,  the  Pe- 
laurUta,  the  Phascolarctos,  and  the  Phaseolomys.  The  dif- 
ferent species  of  these  genera  vary  In  size  from  that  of  a 
rat  to  that  of  a  dog ;  the  largest,  the  dug-faced  Dasyurus 
(Tkytatynus  Jiarisii),  and  Dusvurus  urslnus  (the  itevil  of 
the  colonists),  being  confined  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  ( OgU- 
by, Linn.  Tram.,  xviii.,  122.)  The  former  resembles  ci-jee- 
ly  an  111  made  dog,  but  Is  marked  with  zebra -like  stripes; 
the  latter  is  represented  as  an  extremely  ugly  and  d  tag  tuning 
looking  animal,  whence  his  colonial  name.  The  other  spe- 
cies of  the  Dasyuri  approach  in  size  and  outward  appear- 
ance to  the  weasel  tilbe.  The  Phalnngcrs  of  Australia  are 
not  all  distinguished  by  united  toes;  on  the  contrary,  soma 
of  them,  as  the  Vulpine  Phalanger,  approach,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  extremities,  to  the  (iuudnimana.  I  Mac's  Z#- 
o'ogy,  1.,  4**J.)  Some  of  these,  the  instance  taken,  for  one, 
are  pretty  and  graceful  animals.  The  Petaurisia  are  a  sub- 
genus of  Ihe  Phalangers,  mid  distinguished  hy  an  extension 
of  the  akin  of  the  side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parachute ; 
they  are  sometimes  called  flying  Phalangers.  Of  tills  genus 
the  Didttpku  Stiuru$  (squirrel  opossum)  has  so  much  the 
appearance  of  a  squirrel,  that  a  close  inspection  Is  necessa- 
ry to  detect  Its  marsupial  character.  {Skate's  Zoo.  .V. 
Noil.,  29.)  The  Parameles  approach  In  form  ai  d  habits  to 
the  badgers,  and,  indeed,  are  called  pouched  badgers :  ihcjr 
differ  from  the  other  Marsupiolia  in  the  weakness  of  their 
tail,  that  member  being  generally  serviceable  to  this  order, 
either  by  its  strength  or  Its  prehenstblllty.  {Griffith's  Notts 
Cue.,  iii'.,  39.)  The  Phascolarctos,  or  koala,  as  it  Is  more 
commonly  called,  consists  of  only  one  known  species;  It 
Iioj  a  clumsy  body,  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  dog,  short 
legs  and  claws,  adapted  for  both  climbing  and  burrowing. 
The  female  carries  her  young,  for  a  long  time,  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  not  ln  her  marsupial  bug.  Some  naturalists  have 
referred  this  animal  to  the  Phalangers,  and  others  have  de- 
nominated It  the  New  Holland  sloth.  It  has,  however,  no 
resemblance  to  the  Tardiirrada,  possesses  cutting  teeth.  And 
Is  destitute  of  canines.  (Cue.,  II..  76;  see  also  ill.,  232 ;  and 
Griffith'!  Synaps„  294.)  The  Phaseolomys.  like  the  last 
genus,  contains  at  present  but  one  species,  the  wombat  of 
the  colonist*.  It  is  a  plantigrade  animal,  extremely  slow  in 
Its  motion,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger.  Shaw  (I.,  504) 
mentions  thi*  creature  under  the  name  of  Uldelphls  unlna, 
and  a  second  species  Is  suspected  to  have  been  seen  by 
Bo**.  ( Cue.,  II.,  78.)  The  Potorvus  is  nothing  but  a  dimin- 
utive knngaroo,  of  which  there  is  only  one  specie--,  called 
commonly  the  kangaroo  rat.  {PhiUip's  Voy.  to  Bot.  hay. 
277.) 

In  habits  the  different  genera  of  the  Marsupial!*:  differ  as 
much  as  they  do  In  form.  There  la  scarcely,  indeed,  an 
order  of  the  whole  class  Mammalia  to  which  one  or  other 
of  them  does  not  assimilate.  Thus,  ihe  Dasyuri  arc  carniv- 
orous, and  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Feline;  the 
Phalangers  arc  insectivorous,  and  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  some  of  them  approximate  In  formtotheQuadrumana; 
a  similar  approach  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  of  the  Petau- 
risut  to  the  Cheiroptera;  and  the  Phaseolomys  or  wombat 
is  a  true  rodent.    {Cttv^  II.,  61-78.) 

The  kangaroos,  though  strictly  herbivorous,  cannot  be 
compared  with  any  known  genus  but  themselves ;  and  the 
useful  orders  of  Rumlnantia  and  Pachydermam  are  unrep- 
resented by  any  marsupial  form.  But  these  tribes,  compri- 
sing most  of  those  animals  that,  by  their  strength,  docility, 
fleece,  or  hide,  and  the  nutritious  quality  of  their  flesh,  are 
the  most  useful  to  man,  though  only  recently  imported,  are 
O  *  817 
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jow  pretty  abundant  in  nil  the  nettled  parts  of  Amandin. 
On  tlic  lit  of  May,  1788,  there  was  n  stork  carried  out  by 
the  first  settlers,  of  uoe  stnlhoti,  throe  mares,  three  culu, 
forty-nine  hugs,  twculy  live  pig* ;  in  nil,  eighty-one  Pachy- 
dermatn :  two  bulla,  live  cow*,  twenty-nine  sheep,  nineteen 
goau;  in  all,  fifty  five  Rummanlia.  (PhiUip,  HO.)  In  1813, 
the  hor»c*  of  N.  S.  Wales  amounted  lo  lPJ\  ;  and  In  1821, 
to  4014.  (P.  Canainf  Alia,  I,  277.)  Leaving  out  of  view 
(he  arm  period  of  twenty  live  year*,  during  which  importa- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  hiive  aided  the  increase,  it  ad- 
vanced during  the  second  period,  w  hen  importation  certain- 
ly had  ceased,  nt  the  rapid  rate  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  per 
annum.  At  the  same  rate,  the  horse*  of  the  colony  lu  1838 
must  amount  to  iicarly  21,000;  and  when  the  extent  of 
pasture  ground  on  the  plains  and  terrace*  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, this  number  would  not  seem  to  be  loo  high.  The 
pigs  have  Increased  with  equal  rapidity.  The  homed  cattle  in 
1m;<  were  21,513 ;  in  1821,  138,149  (P.  funning/tarn,  i..  269) ; 
but  the  farther  increase  of  the  latter  cannot  be  surmised ; 
they  have  wandered  off  from  some  of  the  distant  stock  sta- 
tions, and  returned  to  that  wild  state  which  they  had  long 
forgotten  in  the  N.  hemisphere  ;  and  Mitchell,  besides  see- 
ing their  tracks  on  various  occasions,  was  in  two  instances 
surrounded  by  wild  herds,  amounting  in  one  case  to  NO,  in 
the  other  to  1«»  head  (ii,  271.  307).  Of  sheen,  the  num- 
ber in  1813  was  6514;  in  1821,  119,777  (P.  Cass.,  1,  250)  ; 
showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  nearly  44  per  ceut. ; 
and  three  tables,  given  by  Start  (I,  191),  of  the  increase  on 
two  breeding  flocks  for  lour  years  (182U-32),  present  a  pre- 
cisely identical  result.  Assuming,  therefore,  40  per  ceut  as 
the  general  average  Increase,  the  number  of  these  animals 
in  New  8.  Wales  will  amount,  in  1838,  to  nearly  5,000,000. 
Nor  will  this  calculation  appear  exaggerated,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that,  la  1837,  there  arrived  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land 7,068,525  lbs.  of  wool  from  a  region  where,  fifty  years 
before,  a  single  hoof  would  have  been  a  marvel  and  a  prod- 
igy. (Mitchell,  ii.,  404.)  Sheep  are  apt  to  stray  in  the  wide 
pastures ;  Imt  there  is,  perhaps,  little  probability  that  they 
will,  like  the  horned  cattle,  return  U>  a  w  ild  state ;  such 
stragglers  being  most  likely  dertroyed  by  the  dingo,  espe- 
cially if  the  surmise  of  Mr.  Ogilby  be  true,  that  the  absence 
of  »«iaie  of  the  native  animals  fnau  comim 


i  continental  Australia  is 
to  be  accounted  lor  by  the  presence  of  this  more  powerful 
and  fierce  creature.  (Z.iaa.  Trass,  xvili.)  The  goats 
have  thriven  and  multiplied,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
other  imported  animals;  and  the  same  rrm  irk  mnv  be  mnde 
as  to  the  rabbits,  of  which  five  were  lauded  in  17/*.  ;/'Ai/ 
lip,  110.)  From  these  facts  It  may  be  concluded  that  the 
pasturage  and  climate  of  Australia  are  w  i  ll  adapted  to  the 
useful  animals,  so  lung  strangers  to  its  soil .  it  is,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  diseases  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
scarcely  worth  nonce  (P.  Oraa,  1.,  254  ;  and  the  benefit  ml 
changes  which  their  introductiou  has  t  fleeted  hi  this  new 
laud,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in-t .  ,  ,.<"  Hi  |vwer 
possessed  by  man  of  modifying  the  physical  |m<  uhaniie*  of 
the  wurld  w  hich  he  inhabits. 
The  ornithology  of  Australia  is  less  anomalous  than  is 
r ;  no  order  of  birds  is  without  ii>  representauvc, 
are  but  two,  the  Australian  spc,  ies  of  which  tire 
r.  Yet  the  common  specie*  bear  a  very 
to  those  which  are  peculiar  ■  and,  for  the 
pun,  are  common  only  to  N.  and  E.  Au-tralu  and  S. 
,  or  the  nearer  Polynesian  islands.  Several  genera  are 
wanting  ;  all  the  tribes  of  usual  singing  birds,  for  instance  : 
and  of  the  ctumnort  specie?*,  the  m"-i  numerous  are.  sis 
might  be  expected,  those  of  strong  flight  and  comparatively 
light  bodies;  such  as  the  Accipitres  (birds  of  pre; ,  ami  (he 
liennrtmlres  (shrikes,  pies,  Ac.).  Among  the  rnpiirn  .>.- 
hirds,  the  most  singular  is  a  white  eagle,  which  Cuvier 
thought  was  only  an  albino  of  some  other  species  (vi.,  t'J), 
and  which  Shaw  referred  to  the  list  ol  hawks  (vil,  93),  but 
which  subsequent  Investigation  has  proved  to  be  a  true 
(Gr&tA'g  .Y.  tr.t  (  «r..  vi..  50.)   Among  the  order 

the  superb 
Is  per- 
i  varit gated 

i;  but  of  these  and  other  birds  of  this  order,  though 
descriptions  be  given  of  their  appearance 
(Phillip,  157;  SJuue't  A".  Holt.  Zoo*  25).  nothing  is  mid  re 
specung  their  notes ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that,  notwith- 
standing their  names,  they  are  songleaa.  A  species  of 
thrush,  calked  thunder-bird  (Cue.,  vi,  434),  has  obtained 
from  the  colonists  the  name  of  the  laughing  iachatt,  from 
his  peculiarly  loud  and  discordant  cry.  Swallows  and 
goatsucker*,  of  the  order  Fisalrostfea,  arc  numerous ;  am) 
of  the  ("uniroslres,  the  most  remarkable  species  are  the 
benuiiful  birds  of  paradise,  which  are  almost  confined  U 
New  Guinea.  There  are  also  several  crows  and  magpie} 
of  Uiis  order ;  but  the  larks  (so  called)  are  but  poor  Irnlta 
•oil  uf  those  of  Europe,  aad  appear  all  to  belong  to  Cu 
-  m  of  Held  Una  v  v  I.,  480),  and,  consequently,  to 


eagle.    (o'rijIiVi  wVh/m  (sr,vi,».)  Among 
Dciitirostre*  are  some  species  of  great  beauty  ; 
warbler,  a  bird  having  the  habits  of  the  redbre 
baps  the  most  beautiful.   There  are  also  some 


species  of  the  E  pi  nine  hi  are,  like  the  birds  of  paradise,  roa 

fined  to  the  N.  parts  of  Australia ;  like  them,  their  plumagi 
ranks  among  the  most  beautiful ;  and  like  them,  too,  thej 
have  been  the  subjects  of  Innumerable  tables.  <  ur  t  Ii, 
382.)  '1  he  Syudactyles  give  lo  Australia  its  kingfishers  and 
bee -enters,  of  which  the  sacred  kingfisher  of  the  first,  and 
the  variegated  bee-eater  of  the  other,  are  worthy  of  notice 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  covering.  (Phillip,  158; 
Same's  wV.  MM .  Zoo.,  13 ;  Car.,  vii.,  401,  Itc.)  All  the  Aus- 
tralian species  of  this  order  are  peculiar,  as  an 
the  tkansorea,  consisting  of  the  parrots  paroqu 
loo*,  be.  These  last  are  very  numerous  In  the 
woods,  supplying  there  the  place  of  the  European  i 
(P.  Carta.,  I,  210.)  The  pheasants,  quails,  and 
t ! j . -  order  Callina-,  are  tolerably  numerous ;  and,  according 
lo  P.  Cunningham,  the  mountain  pheasant  is  a  bird  of  sung. 
The  same  gentleman  makes  the  same  remark  upon  one 
specie*  of  Australian  magpie  (i,  302),  and  slates  farther, 
that  wild  turkeys,  of  two  varieties,  arc  found ;  but  these 
are,  most  probably,  a  species  of  bustard,  and  belong  to  the 
order  Gall  a-,  which  yield*  also  the  emu,  or  Australian  ras 
sowary,  nearly  equal  in  size  lo  the  ostrich,  and  resembling 
it  in  many  important  particular*.  (C«v.,  vltl,  21)8.)  Of  ibis 
order,  Australia  has  also  some  specie*  of  Curlews,  herons, 
meets,  rails,  tc.  (Car.,  viii.,  342-394.) 
Palmipedes,  there  are  in  this  nt» 
numerous  as  to  hava  given  namo  to 
coast),  petrels,  penguins,  ducks  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
swans,  which  realize  the  rara  oris  is  ttrrit  of  the 
poet,  being  coal  black.  (C«e  .  viii..  561-624.)  it  reuinlns  to 
be  observed,  that  the  eighteen  turkeys  twenty  nine  geese. 
Hint) -five  ducks,  and  eighty -seven  chickens,  which  arrived 
here  in  1788  (Phillip,  110),  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  not 
surpassed  by  the  sheep ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  un- 
less ihe  deficiency  of  grain  were  fatal,  thai  the  songsters  of 


»  oi  vuriens,  lie  ions, 

394.)  Lastly,  of  ihe 
pelicans,  boobies  i*n 
an  Island  on  the  jf. 


to  th 


It,  were  the  at 


Europe  might  be  acclimatized 
tempt  made.    (P.  (mm..  1,  307.) 

The  reptiles  of  Australia  arc  comparatively  more  numer- 
ous than  either  the  Mammalia  or  the  Ave*.  They  consist 
of  two  or  three  genera  of  turtles.  (King,  11.,  433;  .Same's 
.V.  Holl.  Zoo*  19).  as  many  varieties  of  alligators,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lizards  and  serpents,  both  venomous 
and  harmless.  The  land  li/.ard  and  the  Coluber  porphyri- 
acui  (crimson-aided  snake)  are  represented  as  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty.  (Phillip.  279;  Shaw't  JV.  Holl.  Zoo.,  37). 
The  sea*  and  rivers  ••  abound  In  fish,  many  of  them  peca- 
linr;  and  the  Watts'  shark,  the  smallest  of  the  specie*  al 
present  known,  is  remarkable  fur  having  the  mouth  near 
the  end  of  the  head,  instead  of  under  lien  til,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals of  this  genua.  The  insect  tribe  are  very  numerous, 
but  they  appe  ar  to  differ  fm  less  than  the  other  animal*  Hum 
those  in  other  countries  similarly  situated. 

fh.1t it  Zw/Hj-y.— The  old  theory  uf  the  post-diluvial  for 
mnlion  of  the  Australian  continent  was  supposed  to  be 
strengthened  l>y  the  absence  of  limestone,  and.  consequent- 
ly, of  tus«il  remains.  Hut  tin**'  evidences  of  former  exist- 
ence, iliotizh  not  very  numerous,  have,  however,  been 
round  in  Australia  under  circiiiii-iance*  precisely  similar  to 
those  under  which  they  occur  in  ihe  Old  World.  In  pass- 
im: down  the  Murray  .  Sum's  nil.  ntioo  was  called  lo  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  geology  <,f  the  country:  the  sand 
and  clay  ceased,  and  were  sut 'c ceiled  by  a  fossil  formation, 
rWinj:  like  an  inclined  plane,  from  one  foot  to  200  or  250  ft 
in  h<  ight.  This  formation  proved  to  be  a  compact  mas*  of 
shells,  and  it  ctsitiniied  lo  the  very  coast.  The  shells  wer» 
ol  various  kinds,  univalve  and  bivalve;  tw enty -eight  speci- 
mens were  collected,  ami  tin;  traveller  remarks  that  a  riots* 
examination  won  1,1  lend  to  the  discovery  of  numberless  spe- 
cies (it.,  140;  .ippm.,  253-250").  Coral*  and  marine  xhelto 
of  rr(tnt  formation  hail  before  been  seen  In  great  abund- 
ance, ami  at  considerable  elrvati^ns,  on  the  coast  i  Fitton, 
King'*  .ifprm..  593) ;  but  Sturi's  speruneos  were  all  an- 
cient, though  chiefly  such  as  occur  uidy  in  Uie  tertiary  for- 
mations. The  basin  of  the  Hunter  yields  also  its  f"sa*il 
shells,  of  which  seven  new  species  have  been  arranged  by 
8owerby  from  the  specimens  of  Mitchell  (i.,  xix..  and  15) ; 
and  in  1830,  the  last-named  gentleman  made  the  first  discof 
ery  or  Australian  fossil  Mammalia  In  the  limestone  caves 
of  Wellington  valley  and  Burce.  These  rcmnina  consist  of 
bom  .  of  marsupial  animals  of  nine  s|>ecies,  none  of  which 
are  referrible  to  nny  now  existing,  either  in  Australia  or  be- 
yond its  limits.  They  consist,  however,  of  kangaroos,  da- 
s>  uri,  phalangers,  and  w  ombats,  but  all  larger  than  the  lar- 
gest of  the  existing  spcrws,  though  some  of  them,  as  th* 
knngnrixw,  are  exclu-ivt  Iv  the  remain*  of  young  individu- 
als. (.WrrJkfJM,  19;  ii,  353-368.)  From  these  remarkable 
data  it  may,  perhsp-.  U-  InlVrrtd,  that,  though  not  post -di 
I ii v inn.  Australia  is  geologically  much  more  modern 
other  iegi  ■ns  of  the  globe,  and  also  that  II  has  suffered 

K'  sscal  change  hi  the  cuuvulsiuik*  lo  which  it 
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ii;y,  by  Blutnenhaeb.  into  five  varieties,  be 
rtgornculy  abided  by,  the  Australian  must  be  classed  with 
Che  Elb»>pian  or  negro,  as  approaching,  upon  the  whole, 
nearer  lo  hai  conformation  than  to  that  of  any  other  race. 
Km  Mr.  Crawford  {Hut.  hut  Arch.,  i„  -24  I,  whose  expert - 
and  Intel  licence  are  alike  undoubted,  says,  that  the 

"  the  human  sjs> 


ieo»  to 

of  con- 


9  rasl  insular  negro  is  a  distinct  variety  of 
eJea;"  and.  indeed,  he  lias  peculiarities  quite  i 
make  bis  classification  with  the  African  Elbiop 
sidernble  ilohMe.  "The  skin  i»  lighter;  the  woolly  hair 
grows  in  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist,  the 
forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  much  less  depressed,  and  the 
buiii*  ks  are  to  much  lower  than  in  the  African,  as  to  furrn 
•  striking  nark  of  distinction."  It  is  to  this  race,  if  any, 
that  the  Australian  must  be  referred ;  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent  recedes  still  more  from  the  true  negro,  by 
having  straight,  or,  at  all  events,  curling  hair.  Captain 
Cook's  description  of  this  race  has  been  verified  by  every 
succeeding  observer.  "The  skin,"  says  he,  "is  of  the  col- 
oar  of  wood  soot,  or  what  is  commonly  called  chocolate 
colour.  Their  features  are  far  from  disagreeable;  their 
ussst*  are  not  Hat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick ;  their  teeth  are 
while  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally  long  and  black:  it 
iv  however,  cropped  short;  in  general  it  is  straight,  but 
i  it  baa  a  slight  curl ;  we  saw  none  that  was  not 
it  grease,  and.  to  our  great 
Their  beards  were  of  the 
hair,  bushy  and  thick ;  but  they  nre  not 
{Htwkfswrtk,  lii„  63&;  The  col 
oar  of  the  Australian  does  not  appear  lo  be  uniform ;  some, 
even  when  cleansed  from  their  tilth,  are  nearly  as  dark  as 
Ike  African,  while  others  have  a  tint  not  deeper  than  that 
of  the  Malay.  (PrUkard,  L,  390.)  In  form,  the  Australian 
is  generally  tail  and  slender,  with  no  great  development  of 
muscle,  and  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strength.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Taamanians  (inhabi- 
tants of  Van  Dtemen's  Land)  are  woolly-headed,  as  are 
abaj  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
other  islands  considered  In  this  article  as  constituting  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  angle  exception  of  New  Zealaml  uhieh. 
though  autre  remote  from  the  Polynesian  Wands  than  any 
of  the  others,  k*  inhabited  by  the  brown  race  of  those 

_  the 
i  white 
The  physical 
u  Australian* 

.  appear  lo  be  one  of  importance ;  and  this 
ready  discovered  region  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  re- 
garded as  the  native  home  of  a  distinct,  and.  according  to 
Crawford  (k„  34  j,  a  decidedly  Inferior  variety  of  the  human 
race,  which  has  spread  itself  to  a  considerable  distance 
N.  and  E.  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the  Indian 
evea  lo  the  8.  extremity  of  continental 
,  L  308.)    That  this  variety  is,  physically 
west  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings,  is  suf- 
Puo)  and  weak.  In  comparison  with  the 
African  negro,  the  Australian  is  hunted  down,  without  ma 
king  any  erfecnaal  opposition,  whenever  tin  Is  encountered 
by  any  of  bis  fairer  neighbours ;  while  the  African  is  sub- 
dued only  by  superior  Intelligence,  and  successfully  resists 
mere  physical  force.    As  perron al  strength  is  one  effect  of 
aaprnnr  physical  structure,  the  following  results  may  be 
mu-resung.    Thsry  are  me  averages  deduced  steal  the  power 
exhibited  in  the  arms  and  loins  of  39  Australians,  26  Timo- 
reans,  17  Frenchmen,  and  14  Englishmen.   These  people 
of  bearing  respectively  the  following 


groups  described  by  Mr.  Crawford  (i„  18)  as  exhibiting 
ante  superiority  over  their  sooty  neighbours  us  the  w 
men  of  the  West  have  over  the  African  negro.  The  pli)  ! 
dtstmcuoa  between  the  continental  and  insular  Austral 
doe*  not.  however,  appear  to  be  one  of  importance ;  and 
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{Lawtcw,  404.)  The  TjmoriaM,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  of  the  brown  race ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  in  strength 
of  arm  they  exceed  the  Australians  more  than  they  fall 
■mnet  of  the  Europeans.  Between  these  two,  the  trtaktit 
English  arm  was  more  powerful  than  the  itronrrtt  Austra- 
lian, and  the  most  mmcular  of  the  latter  could  bear  upon 
his  loins  only  A  a  myriagrnmme  mote  than  the  weakest  of 


But  the  physical  character  of  the  Australian  Is  not  more 
smarted  by  a  general  inferiority  than  are  his  moral  and  in- 
trlleetaa!  attainments.  His  is  the  only  race  (at  least  the 
or>ly  one  at  present  known)  mat  goes  completely  naked. 
_  .  ~  —  n»BJ"oraeture»  he  has  scarcely  an  Idea;  of  agri- 
I  In  to  rudest  form,  be  possesses  not  the  small  - 
i  he  seem  to  have  the  least  idea  of 
i  with 


him  the  convenience  of  giving  his  labour  for  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  food.  He  may  be  described  rather  as  a  gregarious 
than  as  a  social  animal;  for,  though  some  persooal  respect 
is  paid  occasionally  to  a  kind  of  chief  among  a  tribe  .Kit 
eJuU,  i.,  193 ;  ii.,  333,  ate.).  It  would  seem  that  it  is  altogeth- 
er ftrtomml  (Mart,  ii„  105-303),  and  Independent  of  any 
right,  either  hereditary  or  elective. 

The  Australian  is  arraigned  by  the  European  as  a  thief; 
but.  destitute  of  almost  every  form  of  social  life,  he  has.  of 
course,  no  notion  of  the  rights  of  property.  Excepting 
women,  all  tilings  appear  lo  be  in  common  with  a  tribe ; 
and,  accustomed  to  supply  his  wants  as  he  best  may,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  lo  suppose  be  should  make  distinc- 
tions between  lite  food  which  he  finds  promiscuously  on  the 
earth  and  the  hatchet  or  nail  which  conies  in  his  way,  and 
which  be  knows  will  be  of  use  lo  him.  In  short,  this  race, 
the  last  and  lowest  of  the  tinman  species,  appears  to  be  as 
barbarous  as  can  well  be  Imagined;  and  in  this  stale  they 
have  existed  for  centuries,  without  either  the  power  or  the 
wish  to  make  the  first  step  in  civilization.  (Hartkmrtrtk 
in..  506,  634.  657.  fee !  Pricker*,  i,  370-111  j  /Traders,  L, 
198;  ii.,  313,  Ice;  Otfef,  Sturt,  and  MitduU.  pm$t\m.) 
From  these  facts  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Austra 
are  incapable  of  civilization  (KeW.344) ;  that  they  are 
bully,  and  not  accidentally,  inferior  even  lo  the  negro. 
Hut,  degraded  as  they  are,  this  inference  is  perhaps  hardly 
warranted,  at  least  lo  its  full  extent. 

Nature  has  been  singularly  unkind  to  the  Australian,  not 
in  lib  conformation  only,  but  in  the  circumstances  by  which 
be  has  been  surrounded.  The  fertile  spots  fitted  fat  the 
su|>ply  of  his  limited  wants  arc  separated  by  deserts  a*  wild 
and  inhospitable  as  the  sands  of  Arabia  ;  and  to  pass  these, 
he  had  not,  like  the  Arab,  the  assistance  of  patient,  strong, 
and  fnlthfui  servants  of  the  brute  creation.  No  rivers  r)»w 
through  his  strangely-constituted  land  ;  and  thus  couiuiuni 
cation,  the  great  refiner  and  improver  of  man,  was  rendered 
difficult  and  of  rare  occurrence.  His  soil  was  destitute  of 
those  plants  which,  though  "eaten  to  the  sweat  of  his 
brow."  are  the  incentives  lo  man's  labour,  and  Die  reward 
of  his  toil ;  nor  did  it  feed  a  single  animal  like  tlMiee  which. 

rial  ihe  »lu  pherd's  occupation  and  wealth.  The  Australian 
being  thus  shut  out  from  Ihe  two  grand  primitive  employ 
men  Is,  kbl  life  could  be  neither  pastoral  nor  agricultural. 
Under  less  adverse  <  n  u  instances,  the  red  man  continued  a 
hunter  in  the  greater  part  of  America,  during  the  ages  the* 
preceded  his  discovery  by  the  European  ;  but  even  ibis  re 
source  was  only  very  partially  available  to  the  Australian 
for  not  only  were  the  animals  around  him  inferior  in  kind 
I  but  also  remarkably  few  in  number.  Even  the  excileinerr 
'  of  danger,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  roused  the  Afri 
can  In  exertion,  by  nmking  bis  life  a  constant  struggle  wits 
the  fierce  and  powerful  tenants  of  Ihe  woods,  was  woniin| 
here;  for  lo  Australia  there  was  nothing  dangerous,  except 
boom  noxious  reptiles,  which  do  not,  however,  appear  tn 
have  very  fatal  powers.  The  Australian  h 
but  hunger  to  contend  with;  and  the-  he  bi 
to  appease  by  picking  up  the  tpnniai  ■  <i  products  of  his  un- 
grateful soil,  and  the  shell  lish  found  on  the  sea  shore,  with 
bisects  and  reptiles;  to  which  he  occn-i,  nally  ndded  a  kan- 
garoo or  bird  overtaken  or  destroyed  by  accident.  And 
Mitchell  mentions,  that  such  Is  the  scarcity  of  ihe  latter 
kind  of  food,  that  young  men  are  forbidden  to  eat  it.  (rU 
340.)  Of  superfluities  the  Australian  has  bad  no  knowl- 
edge; and  tlie  surmise  of  Conk,  that  It  was  impossible  the 

I inland  country  should  subsist  inhabitants  at  all 
{Hamkr,K>.rth,  in..  631).  w  as  found  by  Blurt  lo  be 
verified  ui  the  dry  year  of  loJo.  U.,  137.) 
But  the  adverse  circumstances  now  alluded  to  do  not,  as 
suppose,  fully  explain  the  barbarous  condition  of  the 
Australian.  The  stupidity  of  bis  nature,  and  the  inertness 
of  hU  faculties,  are  evinced  by  his  having  made  few  or  no 
efforts  to  increase  bis  supply  of  food  or  to  obviate  those  In- 
cessantly recurring  attacks  of  famine  lo  which  he  baa 
always  been  exposed.  HU  want  of  other  things  should 
have  made  him  tin  expert  fixher  and  hunter  of  such  animals 
as  nre  nauve  to  Ins  country :  but  be  is  neither  one  nor  the 
|  other;  and  though  it  be  probably  going  loo  far  to  any  that 
the  Australian  is  incaimhlc  of  improvement,  Ihe  fair  pre- 
sumption seems  to  be,  thai  he  is  destined  to  remain  forever 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  and  In  be  inferior 
in  Ihe  point  of  comfort,  as  he  hns  hitherto  hardly  been  su- 
perior in  contrivance,  to  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Mitchell  thinks,  apparently  with  some  probability,  lhaf 
the  increase  of  wild  cattle  will  materially  improve  both  the 
comforts  and  Ihe  character  of  the  natives  (ii.,  345) ;  but  al 
present  It  is  not  possible  to  Imagine  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  least  intelligent  of  lite  brutes  than  the  Australians. 
Their  arm  nre  confined  b»  the  erection  of  extremely  rude 
huts  (and  there  are  not  numerous  In  the  warmer  latitudes;. 
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a  ikUful  hand,  rises  with  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  «lr, 
strike*  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  returns  to  within  a 
few  yard*  of  the  thrower.  A  rude  species  of  canoe  serves 
to  carry  them  across  narrow  creeks;  but  the  created  skill 
and  taste  w  displayed  In  their  burial  mounds,  which  nearly 
resemble  the  barrows  of  the  Celts,  and,  like  litem,  have  the 
corpse  always  disposed  with  the  head  towards  the  E.  The 
Australians  believe  In  good  and  evil  spirits ;  but  It  does  not 
satisfactorily  appear  that  they  offer  either  prayers  to  the 
one,  or  deprecations  to  the  other.  (Hatcktiicortk,  III.,  631- 
645;  Colli*  ./)>!•■  n.  ;■<<•  :  Oilry,  138.  fcc. ;  Start,  i-,  129, 
fee. ;  MitcktU,  U  200 ;  ii.,  193,  335-340,  4tc.) 

V.  IlisToat  asp  IhsrovRRT.— Some  accidental  discover- 
ies were  made  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1536;  but  the 
first  accurate  knowledge  that  was  gained  in  Europe  of  these 
8.  lands  was  by  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  yacht  Day  Mien, 
which,  in  1605,  explored  n  part  of  the  coasts  of  Now  Guinea. 

continental  Australia;  and.  under  the  name  of  an  isl 
and.  gives  the  first  account  of  the  N.  part  of  the  latter  mass 
of  land.   The  Dutch  continued  to  be  the  chief  discoverer* 
for  the  next  forty  years,  chiefly  from  their  possessions  in  the 
B.  Indies;  and  between  Die  years  1643  and  1644,  Tannnn 
completed  the  discovery  of  a  great  part  of  the  Australian 
coast  together  with  the  island  of  Van  Diemnn'a  Land, 
which  Is  now  pretty  generally,  and  we  think  property  call- 
ed Tasmania.   During  these  forty  years,  the  Dutch  nnviga 
tors  succeeded  In  surveying  about  half  the  continental  coast 
line;  and  the  names  bestowed  upon  various  parts  of  the 
land,  as  Carpentaria.  De  Wit's  Land,  Arnheim's  l^tnd,  En 
dlarhl's  Land,  Nuyt's  Lnnd,  Letiwen's  Land,  Edel's  Land, 
•tc.,  commemorate  the  name*  either  of  the  discoverers 


wni 
and 


themselves,  or  of  the  ships  In  which  they  sailed.  It  was 
late  before  the  English  entered  on  the  career  of  discovery  ; 
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,  they  prosecuted  It  with  vigour.  Dnmpier, 
between  1084  and  16W,  explored  a  part  of  the  W.  and  N.W. 
coasts;  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  17th  century,  com- 
pleted this  survey,  gave  his  name  to  the  archipelago  lying 
E.  of  N.W.  cape,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  to  the  Hand*  of 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland ;  the  strain 
between  the  first  two  being  called  by  his  name.  Between 
1763  and  1766,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  the  latter  mi«ernblv  ap- 
plied, followed  In  the  track  of  Dompler.  nnd  ndded  to  hi* 
discoveries  the  investigation  of  New  Hanover  and  other  1*1- 
ands.  These  were  followed  by  Cook,  who  first  made  known 
the  E.  coast  of  continental  Australia,  the  previous  discover- 
ies having  been  confined  to  the  N.  and  >V.  This  was  in 
1770;  and  this  great  nuvlgator  discovered.  In  the  same  voy- 
age, the  island  of  New  Caledonia.  It  Is  scarcely  loo  much 
to  affirm,  that  Conk's  survey  of  the  E.  coast  did  more  for 
Australian  discovery  than  the  united  labours  of  all  who  pre- 
ceded blm  ;  nor  should  the  name  of  Bllgh  be  f.irgottcn,  who, 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  In  1789,  though  in  an  open 
boat,  and  devoid  of  almost  every  necessary,  carried  on  a  se- 
ries! of  observations  on  the  N.E.  const  which  added  consid- 
erably to  Ihe  general  stock  of  knowledge.  The  colonists 
had.  however,  arrived  on  the  soil  the  year  previously  to 
this;  and.  simultaneously,  home  and  colonial  expeditions 
were  set  on  foot  for  exploring  the  new  land  which  had  be- 
come the  residence  of  Englishmen.  It  shonld  be  observed, 
however,  thnt  previously  to  this,  France  entered  on  Ihe 
task  or  southern  discovery,  but  with  no  great  success ;  Nav- 
igators' Islands,  nnd  the  Louisndes,  explored  by  Bougain- 
ville, between  1768  and  1770.  being  the  most  important  nd- 
Edwnrds,  In  1791,  Bllgh  (2d  time),  and  Portlock. 
Bnmpton  nnd  Alt,  In  1793,  nearly  completed 
the  knowledge  of  Torres'  straits  nnd  a  great  part  of  the  N. 
coast;  but  the  greatest  di-eoverers,  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  were  Baas  and  Flinders,  who  surveved  a  great  ex- 
tent of  coast,  mostly  in  open  boats.  In  179H  ihev  sailed 
through  the  strait  between  Tasmania,  or  Van  Dleman's 
Land,  and  the  continent,  these  two  being  marked  in  Cook's  ' 
chRrt  as  continuous,  and  their  junction  having  been,  down  1 
to  this  time,  a  subject  of  speculation.  In  the  last  vear  of  the 
18th  century.  Grant  explored  a  portion  of  the  S.  coast,  which  ' 
bears  his  name ;  and.  in  the  five  following  years.  Filmier* 
completed  a  survey  of  the  3.  and  E.  coasts,  nnd  the  gulf  of  1 
Cari>entaria.  which  may  be  n-gnrded  as  ne  arly  |terfert.  In  the  I 
same  years.  Bnudin's  expedition  was  employed  on  the  same 
const  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  French  nnd  English  | 
commanders  having  met  In  Encounter  hay.  so  named  in 
consequence  of  that  event.  The  unwnrrnntnble  detention 
of  Flinders  for  six  years  in  Mauritius,  despite  the  letter  of 
protection  from  the  French  government,  is  matter  rather  of  ' 
political  than  of  geogrnplrlcnl  history  ;  hut  it  Is  right  to  nd- 

ch  authorities  made  use  of  his 


anion*,  iviv 
in  1792,  nnd 


vert  to  the  fact  that  the  French 


discoveries,  while  they  omitted  his  name.  The 
generation  has,  however,  done  him  Justice,  nnd  th 
and  vnlire  of  his  labours  are  universally  acknowledged. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  King  completed  the  survey  of 
the  Australian  const  except  for  about  500  rn.  beweon  the 


lata,  of  220  M 

been  already  noticed.  ( >  (maces'  Inlrnuctiou  ;  0vnuy~« 
Caress/.  .  /<  cental  0/  DiMcot.  in  S.  Ocean  ;  Str  J.  .Yursar- 
turk.  Hatekutt«rtk.  Dampirr.  Flindrrt,  and  King,  ptinn.) 

/         and  ropulation.—The  following  tnblc  of  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  different  portions  of  ; 
been  partly  adopted  from  Malte-Brun  ;  but  with 
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The  number  of  native  inhabitants,  though  a  good  deal 
less  than  that  given  by  Malte-Brun.  is  probably  overrated; 
every  traveller  a(ieaka  of  the  deserted  nature  of  Die  interi- 
or ;  and  Mitchell,  whose  travels  extended  over  nearly  1  Tin 
of  the  continent,  does  not  estimate  the  aborigines  at  mora 
than  6000.  The  while  population,  on  the  other  hand,  ii 
rapidly  increasing.  Four  English  settlements  have  been 
made:  New  S.  Wales,  established  I7HH ;  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  180c?;  Swan  River  and  K.George's  sound,  1829;  and 
8.  Australia,  on  Bpencer's  gulf.  1834. 

A l 'STRIA  <T!IE  ARCHDUCHY  OF),  the  nucleus  and 
centre  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  divided  into  the  two  prov*. 
of  Austria  above  the  Euns,  and  Austria  below  the  Eons, 
commonly  termed  Upper  nnd  Lower  Austria.  The 
prov.  has  for  centuriea  experienced  no  nllcrnlion  In  lis  I 
arlea;  but  Upper  Austria  was  enlarged  In  the  present  cen 
lury  by  the  Incorporation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Hal/hurl, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lordship  of  Bcrrhlr-gaden.  vvhii 
fell  to  Bavnrin.  and  of  the  district  lying  along  Ihe  right  I 
of  the  Inn  from  the  Balza  to  the  mouth  of  thai  river.  Toe 
archduchy  of  Austria  lies  between  lat  40°  57'  25"  and  49° 
0*  30"  .V,  and  long.  12°  46*  and  17°  7*  E. ;  and,  according  to 
the  measurement  of  the  Imperial  engineers,  contains  15.017 
Eng.  sq.  111 .  of  which  7317  belong  to  ihe  lower,  and  7700 
to  the  upper  prov.  Bi"  Mlnmentiarh  estimates  the  area  of 
Upper  Austria  at  only  i298  sq.  tn.  The  boundary  of  the 
archduchy  is  formes?  towards  Tyrol  and  Carinthia  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Noric  Alps,  in  which  the  primitive 
formations  predominate.  The  highest  summits  of  these 
Alps  are  found  within  this  short  apace;  via.,  the  Gross 
Glorkner.  11,782  ft,  Bultbach  Kees.  11.270  ft.,  Krummborn, 
ll.l04.4cc.  TheGrossGlockneris  the  highest  point  of  that 
range  of  the  Alps  w  hich  stretches  from  the  Brenner  past 
to  the  Danube.  Immense  glaciers  and  beds  of  eternal  snow 
fill  the  clefts  and  cover  the  higher  declivities  of  these  lofty 
summit*,  from  which  several  important  rivers  derive  their 


origin.  The  N.  limestone  range  of  the  Alps  runs  parallel 
lo  this  central  chain,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a  branch 
which  abuts  against  It  between  Gerlos  and  YVald,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Malznch  and  Valley  of  Zill.  Between  the 
Hal/a  and  the  Inn  these  mountains  cover  the  former  arch- 
bishopric of  Solaburg  with  a  number  of  steep  and  extensive 
ranges.  Such  are  the  Tannen  and  Untersberg.  From  the 
right  bank  of  the  Balza  this  chain  continues  to  run  parallel 
to  the  central  chain-,  and  Its  highest  summits  form  the  fron- 
tier of  Austria  towards  Styrla.  Near  Hallstadt  the  highest 
summit  rises  in  the  Thor  Htein,  w  ith  several  peaks,  to  the 
height  of  9448  ft.  Near  Eisenerz  the  Rnn«  traverses  tht 
cliain  which  runs  out  diminishing,  both  In  elevation  and  ex- 
lent,  townrria  tiie  Danube  near  Vienna.  Other  remarkable 
hills  of  this  line  are  the  Gros  Priel,  8580  ft. ;  the  Oetsrher, 
fiOfH  it;  nnd  the  Bchneeberg.  near  Wiener  Neustadt,  6858 
ft  To  the  N.  of  the  Danube  the  Bohemian  forest  throwa 
out  its  onsets  to  that  river's  bed,  whose  banks  offer,  in  con- 
sequence, highly  picturesque  scenery  during  its  course  from 
Pas-nii  to  Vienna.  Near  Krrms  the  highlands  recede  from 
ihe  river,  and  the  frontier  betw  een  Moravia  and  the  arch- 
duchy Is  marked  by  a  row  of  insignificant  heights,  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Danuttc  as  far  as  the  March.  The  lesser 
Carpathians  and  the  Leitha  hills  mark  Ihe  frontier  towards 
Hungary  on  the  E.  The  southern,  or  limestone  range,  is 
traversed  nt  several  points  by  the  Inn.  BalM,  Traun,  and 
Enns,  which  are  navijgable  along  the  greater  part  of  their 
course,  and  fall  into  the  Danube.  Bcveral  smaller  atrealjj 
likewise  unite  w  ith  the  Danube ;  such  as  the  Vps,  Erlatt 
Trasen,  and  Wien.  The  Leitha  falls  into  the  Danubf  ia 
Hungarv.  and  the  Mornwa,  or  March,  which  rises  in  Mnra- 
fift,  unites  with  thnt  river  1 
of  Prveburp.  after  having 
Hungnrian  frontier.  The  " 
summits  of  Lungnu  in  Salsburg,  flows  into  Stvria. 


on  IU  left  bank,  a  little  to  Ihe  W. 
I  for  pome  distance  marked  the 
Mur,  which  rises  among  the  Wiy 
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nil  be  enters  the  Austrian  territory  at  Innstsdt,  np- 
posilc  Pas*au,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Inn,  which  at  that 
spot  i*  almost  lurgc-r  than  the  stream  into  which  it  merge*. 
The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  united  river  under  the 
bridge  at  Passau  is,  according  to  Lamonl,  868  Porto  feet 
above  the  sea ;  in  breadth  is  650  feet.  The  left  bank,  for 
some  distance  below  Passau,  belongs  to  Bavaria  ;  but  from 
Engelhard' s  cell  the  river  belongs,  on  both  sides,  Ui  Austria. 
At  Lin*  the  breadth  of  the  Danube  Is  664  feet ;  and,  us  this 
place  is  looked  upon  ok  the  key  to  the  navigation  of  Uie  riv- 
er, strong  fortifications  have  been  erected  to  protect  it,  those 
on  the  left  bank  being  quite  independent  of  the  works  which 
surround  the  town.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  be 
twi-en  Passau  and  Vienna  is  accompanied  with  no  difficulty 
except  that  of  overcoming  a  strong  current  in  mounting  the 
stream.  The  high  rocky  banks  confine  the  river  In  one 
bed.  and  Its  depth  is  considerable,  with  the  exception  of 
one  spot  near  Grcin.  where  reefs  of  rocks  occasion  a  surf 
which  used  formerly  to  be  much  dreaded.  Under  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  these  rocks  were,  however,  so  far 
reduced  by  blasting,  that  they  otter  no  serious  obstacle  to 
this  point  and  Preshurg  the  tall  of 
loont  to  4.W  ft.,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
i  to  be  8  feet  a 

*  »fl    ( mill    (Hi!  ITIIllfl 

the  city,  under  the  walls  of  which  it  . 
The  main  stream  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Prater  Island, 
and  one  or  two  small  islets  called  Aurm,  and  which  together 
have  a  breadth  of  nearly  3  m.  Between  Vienna  and  the 
Hungarian  frontier  the  river  forms  numerous  Islands ;  and. 
as  its  course  lies  through  the  plain,  is  apt  to  change  Its  bed 
liter  Bund*.  It  I*  here  only  navigable  at  period*  of  drought 
for  vessels  drawing  but  little  water.  The  greatest  breadth 
which  its  various  arms  embrace  is,  now,  near  Gross  Enzers- 
aorf,  where,  from  shore  to  shore  Including  the  island  of  Lo- 
ban.  it  measures  6333  yard*.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  Na- 
si a  les»  favourable  position  for  an  enterprise  of  this  kind. 

>  of  Hungary  the  Danube  is  once  more  shut 
to  fall  of  the  Alps,  which  flatten  down  almost 
the  fs..  and  the  rise  of  the  leaser  Carpathian* 
i  X.  bank.    This  passage  divides  the  river  into  the 
and^  the  Upper  Danube  :  and  in  antiquity  Uic^name 


Two  canal*  unite  with  the  Danube.  One  In  Upper  Aus- 
trin,  which  connect*  the  immense  forests  of  Krumrnau,  the 
pro|n?rty  of  prince  tsehwarzenberg  In  the  Bohemian  forest, 
by  means  of  the  little  liver  Muhl.  with  the  Danube,  is  40,000 
Vienna  Mailer  (47  m.)  in  length;  but  Is  only  used  for  float- 
ing down  timber.   The  second  leads  from'  Wiener  Neu- 

borg.-s ;  buMinlc  traffic  is  at  presentcarried  on  by  if*  means, 
although  coals  are  found  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiener 
Neustadt.  The  lakes  of  Upper  Austria  are  not  only  cele- 
brated for  their  highly  picturesque  scenery,  but  are  cuir- 
netMly  useful  a*  means  of  Internal  communication.  The 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Gmundcn  or  Trauu,  7Jm.  In 
length,  and  nearly  2  m.  across  iu  the  broadest  part ;  the  lake 
of  ifalLstadt,  5  m.  long,  and  about  1  m.  broad  ;  the  lake  of 
Ausaec,  which  is  much  smaller,  Is  connected  with  the  other 
two  by  means  of  the  river  Traun,  and  the  salt  produced 
along  tiie  line  it  traverse?,  together  with  the  produce  of  the 
extensive  forests  of  the  Saiikammrr^ut,  as  this  portion  of 
the  duchy  of  Salzburg  i*  named,  are  forwarded  by  it*  means 
to  the  Danube.  The  Alter  lake  is  lit  m.  long,  and  24  m. 
broad.  The  Mondsee  and  lake  of  SuGilgen  ore  also  exten- 
sive, but  are  not  connected  with  any  navigable  river,  except 
•or  the  purpose  o>f  floating  down  wood.  The  Traun  circle 
done,  in  which  these  are  situated,  is  said  to  contain  '27 
aountain  lake*,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  very  small, 
in  Lower  Austria  some  small  lake*  are  found  on  the  fron- 
ters  of  Steiermark  ;  the  most  considerable  1*  that  of  Erlax, 
aiuch  is  but  1500  yards  in  length  and  about  600  in  breadth. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  waterfalls  add  greatly  to  the 
beamy  of  the  mountain  scenery.  The  cascade*  of  Gaskin 
tod  of  Gulling,  near  flalzburg,  the  Utter  of  which  is  nearly 
100  f<-et  in  perpendicular  descent;  and  the  cataract  of  the 
Traun.  where  that  Anc  river  fall*  over  a  rocky  ledge  jo  feet 
In  height,  rank  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Europe. 

Extensive  morassc*  are  found  in  Upper  Austria,  in  the 
vale  of  Pinkgnu.  or  of  the  Balza.  These  marshes  extend 
15  m.  in  length  by  34m.  In  breadth.  In  the  Muhl  circle,  on 
the  X.  side  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  lakes,  large  tracts  of  marshy  land  also  occur. 
The  climate  of  the  archduchy  varies  according  to  the  el- 
of  the  ground.  In  Upper  Austria  the  mean  tem- 
at  Llnx  has  been  found  to  be  -f-7°6'  Reaumur's 
>  2>**  Fahr.)  ;  at  Salzburg  it  Is 7°  44'  B. ;  at  Krems- 
70  4'.  In  the  year  1825  the  mean  temperature 
was  7©  41'  at  Kremsmunster.  the  greatest  heat  4-  2Tt°  R. 
— 83=>  45'  Fahr.)  ;  the  greatest  cold,  —10°  T  K.  (=0°  15' 


Fahr.).  At  Vienna  the  mean  heat  Is  8°  3f/  R.  (=510  7 
Fahr.) ;  in  1836  it  reached  -f-8°  S3*  R.  The  greatest  heat 
In  that  year  wa*  +96°  if  R.  (90°  48*  Fahr.)  ;  the  greatest 
cold,  —14°  4'  (rrflo  21'  Fahr.)-  The  mean  elevation  of  the 
barometer  was  W  2"  4"'.  In  1837  the  greatest  cold  was 
—150  5'  R.  (39—1-59  Fahr.).  The  elevation  of  Vienna  Is 
054  feet,  that  of  Balzburg  1230  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Baron  Wclden  has  fixed  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation 
ut  5000  feel,  that  of  eternal  snow  nt  8000  feet. 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  Upper  Austria  present*  a 
hurccvMon  of  mountain  tracts,  wh  sw  elevation,  iu  the  wmth 
ern  ports,  admin  of  little  cultivation,  bat  which  are  exten 
nively  clothed  with  fine  and  valuable  forests.    As  they  sub- 
tide  towards  the  Danube,  the  country  assumes  a  more  culti 
vated  appearance,  but  the  eir<-cts  of  the  cold  wind*  from 
the  snow-covered  summits  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
more  delicate  plants.   The  vine  is  first  met  with  at  Krema 
In  Lower  Austria,  but  follows  thence  the  course  of  the  Dan  - 
11  be,  and  where  the  mountains  open  near  the  capital,  both 
their  sides  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  vineyards,  in- 
terspersed Willi  fruit  trees  of  every  description.   The  valley 
of  the  Enns  to  remarkable  for  its  luxuriant  growth  of  « 
as  is  the  £loin  of  Tulla  01 

ly  productive,  although  1 
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the  Danube  Is  also  1 
to  drought. 
Austria  Is  portioned  Into  ten  Divisions 
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The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  ( 
ring  the  last  5  years : 
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The  Specification  of  the  Kinds  of  Death  In  the  Archduchy 
Is  for  1836  and  1837,  without  the  Capital. 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  a  survey  of  the  amount  of  col 
tivated  land,  and  of  the  estimated  produce,  from  official 
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•Mice* ;  but  that  of  the  produce  must  be  considered  as  loo 
low.  The  agriculture  of  the  archduchy  w  in  general  good, 
although  ..(Kri  to  m. my  improvements,  especially  in  the  cul- 
tivation »f  the  vine.  The  beat  wine*  are  produced  near 
Vienna,  and  are  the  Brow  tin  of  Veitelau.  Uumpoloakircben, 
Closicrtienhurg,  and  Wcldling.  The  produce  of  the  vinta- 
ge* in  the  plain  ore  Inferior  to  thoee  on  the  hills.  Ckler 
la  extensively  made  in  Upper  Austria.  A  remarkable  clr- 
cuuitiance  is  the  low  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  «>  large  and  rich  a  capital  as  Vienna  ;  the  common  price 
«f  a  joch  (=1*4  acres)  not  exceeding  300  r)..  or  X30.  The 
price  does  not  fall  much  In  a  circumference  of  several  miles. 
Amount  of  cultivated  Land,  with  ita  Distribution,  in  the 

Archduchy  of 

del's  Lexicon. 
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Number  of  Head  of  Cattle  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
from  the  National  Encyclopaedia. 
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Table  showing  the  Produce  of  the  mine*  In  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  during  3  Years,  from  1630  to  1834 
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The  official  returns  of  the  produce  of  the  salt-pnns  of 
Aussee,  llnllstadt,  lachl,  Ebertsec,  and  Halleln,  in  I'pper 
Austria,  are  not  published  ;  but  the  Wat.  Emryelopedia  esti- 
mates It  at  46,000  tons,  and  supposes  that  from  5000  to  6000 
Individual*  arc  employed  In  the  works.  Owing  to  the  great 
consumption  of  nil  nrtlctes  In  the  capital,  the  province  ex- 
ports but  little  produce,  while  its  Imports  are  very  great. 
For  tho  trade  of  Vienna  we  refer  to  that  article.  As  the 
high  roads  from  Trieste  and  Hungary  to  the  western  and 
northern  provinces  pass  through  Vienna,  the  carrying  bus! 
news  is  verygrcat,  and  In  ^general  weU  managed  ;  and  the 

very  brisk.  The  roads  throughout  the  archduchy  are  excel- 
lent, nnd  the  communication  between  Vienna  and  the  upper 
province,  as  well  as  with  Hungary,  is  facilitated  by  steam 
navigation  on  the  Danube,  by  means  of  which  the  journey 
from  Lin*  to  the  capital  is  performed  in  a  dav.  nnd  that 
from  Vienna  to  Pesth  In  eighteen  hours.  In  the  spring  of 
1830  Ihc  Iron  railway,  now  forming,  to  Poland,  will  be  open- 
ed as  far  as  Urn ii n ,  in  Moravia,  a  distance  of  80  m.  j  and 
another  lending  from  Vienna  to  Raab,  in  Hungary,  will  be 
commenced. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  nrchdnchy  are  all  Germans,  nnd 
are  distinguished  for  their  Industry  and  quickness  of  appre- 
hension. As  the  population  Is  mora  sparingly  distributed  in 
the  mountainous  para  thnn  In  the  plains  and  valleys,  there 
i  of  well  doing  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
*Mjhe  h.wer  classes  are  both 

»  parts,  especially  of  Sola- 
burg,  resemble  those  rrrernilintr  in  Styrin  and  Tyrol,  as  the 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  occupations,  of  the 
Austrian  motinttlneers  are  nearlv  Ihe  same  with  those  of 
the  neighbouring  pmrinees.  The  business  of  driving  the 
cattle  up  to  the  Alpine  pastures  In  summer,  whenee  in  the 
autumn  they  are  brought  down  with  festive  parade,  is  the  de- 
portment or  the  women.  Wood-cutting  nnd  mining  ore  the 
occupations  of  the  men.  Hand- weaving  and  spinning  of  flax, 
cotton,  and  wool,  are  much  carried  on.  especially  during  the 
winter.  As  many  as  23.000  individuals  arc  said  to  have 
been  employed  hy  the  carpel  manufactory  at  Llnr.  while  It 
was  rarried  on  upon  its  largest  scale.  Along  the  F.nns  and 
the  Yps  the  iron  manufacturing  district  is  situated  ;  but  ag- 
rii  iturc  Is  the  chief  employment  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
grand  duchy,  and  is  managed  with  considerable  skill.  The 
mountnlneer  is  confined  to  more  frugal  fare  than  the  inhab- 
itant of  the  plain  enjoys;  oatmeal  or  barley  puddings,  pre- 
pared with  the  mttk  am!  boner  of  his  cows,  being  his  chief 
suiaport.   Whether  this  species  of  nourishment,  or  the  qual- 


I  cause  of  the  goitrt  or  swelling  of  the  neck,  which  mm  mm 
ces  on  the  mountains  on  the  Styrlan  frontier,  is  not  known. 

I  The  lowlanders'  enjoyments  are  sought  in  the  dance  and  It 
the  wine-pot,  of  which  hie  libations,  especially  of  the  ons- 

I  year-old  liquor  {krurijer),  are  both  deep  and  frequent.  Toe 
large  earnings  which  a  slight  exertion  of  industry  sernrei  la 
a  country  whose  climate  nnd  soil  are  highly  ndapted  to  fur- 
nish the  blessings  of  plenty,  give  a  cheerful  appearanoe  to  ■ 
large  portion  of  the  lower  classes,  that  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  anywhere  else ;  and  the  lower  Austrian  deserves  crista 
for  both  earning  the  good  things  of  thta  life,  and  for  enjoy 

C.uhemln  at  Lint 


re  the  chief  previa 
cial  authorities  for  the  prora.  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 
Under  these  is  the  captain  of  the  circle,  who  unites  the  Jus*- 
dal  and  administrative  powers,  in  ns  far  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  In  towns  the  administration 
of  police  is  confined  to  a  special  commissary,  and  the  ma- 
gistracy performs  the  judicial  function*.  The  manorial 
courts  of  the  large  proprietors  are.  placed  under  the  courts 
of  the  circle,  nnd  may  be  nppenled  from  to  tho  latter.  The 
governor  of  Upper  Austria  resides  at  Llnx;  which,  as  lb* 
cap.  of  the  prov„  Is  the  seat  of  the  authorities.  Those  fat 
Lower  Austria  reside  at  Vienna.  The  Archbishop  of  Vien- 
na is  the  head  of  the  clerical  authorities  In  the  Catholic 
church  for  Lower  Austria  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg « 
cises  the  same  function*  for  the  Upper  prov.  Superintw 
ents  at  Linr  and  Vienna  conduct  the  clerical  affairs  of  t 


provinces  resides 


The  military  conscripts  of  the  provinces  of  Austria  are  en 
rolled  in  the  4th,  nth,  49th.  and  59th  regis,  of  infantry,  is 
the  3d  and  4th  regts.  or  cuirassiers,  the  3d  regt.  of  dragoon* 
and  the  1st  light  cavalry.  They  farther  supply  two  nrte 
corps  and  a  regiment  of  artillery,  amounting  in  all  to  20,009 
men. 

AUSTRIA  'EMPIRE  OF),  one  of  the  largest,  most  poo* 
ulous,  and  most  important  of  European  states. 

Situation  and  Kxtent.—Tlte  empire  of  Austria  Is  rttnatsd 
In  central  and  southern  Europe ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  narrow  strip  at  Ita  8.  extremity,  projecting  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  its  territory  forms  a  very  compact  mass.  II 
extends  from  about  420  to  51°  N.  Int..  and  from  about  8°  30 
to  30O  30/  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  lake  Magjrlore.  In  Italy, 
to  the  E.  frontier  of  Transylvania,  is  about  860  m..  and  lot 
(exclusive  of  Dalma.ia).  from  the  8.  fronberof  Cro- 
to  the  most  N.  point  of  Bohemia,  about  492  m.  Tba 
s  map  of  the  Austrian  enctatsxra, 
38  sq.  Eng.  m.  On  the  Ao»- 
the  Adriatic  sea.  and  the  tad* 


Ft  point 

total  area  is  estimated,  in  the 
at  12.153  aq.  Germ,  or  257.368 
trla  is  bounded  by  Turkey.  " 
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of  luly ;  W.,  by  the  states  of  the  King  of 
rlaud.  oiid  Bavaria ;  .N„  by  Prui-sla,  ihc  Tree 
aly  of  Cracow,  mod  Russian  Poland ;  and  k.,  by  Russia  and 
Moldavia.   Tbe  extensive  frontier  of  the  empire,  upward* 
as*"  4330  nv  In  length,  hoc  the  rare  advantage  or  being  advnn- 
,  I  l>  natural  l-niti,lane->  ;  Mir  has  mountain-. 

arse  rivers,  lakes,  end  the  sen,  o Bering  favourable  military 
portions  for  defence,  with  ihc  exception  of  n  portion  of  the 
frontier  of  Gahcia,  towards  the  Russian  provinces,  which  Is 


/iivtrieu,  PopmUtim,  <$•<.— The  Austrian  empire  is  enm- 
1  of  many  stale*,  differing  widely  in  extent  nnd  populs 
As  the  far  greater  pun  of  the  provinces  were  united 
the  Unpens!  sceptre  by  peaceable  means — that,  is  by 
kUkeritance  or  by  treaty*— the  boundaries  of  all  remain  as 


they  existed  wliiie  they  formed  Independent  states,  stith  the 
exception  of  the  Italian  provinces,  whose  frontiers  and  divis- 
ions date  only  from  1815. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop  <>f  each 
prov.  A  division,  of  no  less  importance  than  the  political 
•  me,  is  noticed  in  the  margin  ;  showing  to  what  race  the 
man  of  the  inhabitants  of  eartiprov.  belongs.  The  amount 
of  pop,  down  to  the  close  of  1837,  has  been  found,  by  adding 
the  surplus  of  the  births  over  the  deaths,  to  Uie  amount 
found  by  enumeration  in  all  tint  provinces,  except  Hungary, 
in  1834.  The  pop.  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania — in  which 
countries  the  nobles  nnd  the  clergy  make  no  returns  of  their 
number,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the  military  conscrtp 
Uon — can  only  be  found  by  approximation: 
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In  S.  Hungary  the  greater  part  of  several  conn  tries,  be- 
atte*  Croatia  and  Stavoola,  are  inhabited  by  Slavonian*. 
Tta  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  eleven  counties  of  the  prov., 
tku  stdc  UU  £)«*«**."  and  a  great  port  of  the  prov. 
mhf*d  tk*  Tknit,"  are  Slavonian;  the  latter  prov.  con- 
lamiuc  the  RtumUkt,  or  Red  Russians;  the  former  the 
p-.l*.  or  Slavonians  of  Moravian  descent.  The  total 
'  of  Slavonians  in  Hungary  is  estimated  at  5.800.000. 
tahimussj  5789  teams  and  villages.  The  Magyars  ( Hunga- 
rian**) are  4  5QU.OO0  in  number,  dwelling  in  4730  towns  and 
villages;  the  VV.-tllachlans  have  1034,  and  the  Germans  031 
toarns  and  villages.  The  various  races  of  the  Inhabitants 
may  he  darned  under  the  following  divisions: 

a  BtR  mwm.  Mm*, Sulcata,  Montis.  Giltcia. 
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Hearty  every  prov.  daflers  from  the  others  in  the  density 
i  of  its  population.    In  Galicla  and  Hungary, 
1  countries  with  comiiaratively  little  trade, 
i  are  usually  very  lane  and  populous,  but  widely 
la  Lumbardy  and  Venice  the  Inhabitants  are  so 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  Uiat  the  io- 
>  of  towns  form  but  a  small  proportion  :  and  are  almost 
the  nobuity  and  traders.  The  German  and  Bla- 
:  provinces  show  a  mediu  m  between  the  two.  Czcernig 
ilhe  following  calculation  respecting  the  density  of  the 
i  in  1836; 
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Omsiderable  dtlficolty  attend*  the  ddtenninntion  of  the 
'  irst* of  increase  of  the  pop.  and  of  mortality  In  the 
mpire.  owing  to  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the 
_  trbas.    Tills  disensc  visited  every  prov.  twice 
i  the  hut  ten  years,  and  caused,  for  the  time,  a  serious 
!  of  pop.    Prom  the  experience,  however,  of  the 
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years  in  which  this  epidemic  did  not  prevail,  II  si-ems  thai 
the  increase  In  the  greater  number  of  provs.  is  very  rapid. 
The  following  tables  have  hera  calculated,  cxpmvly  for 
this  work,  from  the  annual  ofhcinl  rrturu  published  In  the 
ficasa  (lozftu.  No  returns  are  given  for  Hungary  or 
Transylvania: 

Annual  Average  of  Ave  Years,  from  1833  to  1837  lnrliurvc, 
for  the  under  mentioned  Provinces. 
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Table,  allowing  the  Increase  of  the  popu  lation,  4te..  calcu- 
lated from  the  Returns  of  each  Province  for  two  Years,  in 
which  there  was  no  Cholera. 
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Among  the  different  manners  of  death  specified,  we  notice 
the  following : 

Annual  average  of  Ave  yeara,  from  1833  to  1837  inclusive, 
for  the  same  provinces. 
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AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF. 


t  rum  the  extreme  strictness  of  tliu  Austrian  pro  v.  admin- 
istration, these  official  return*,  extending  over  a  population 
of  upwurds  hi  20  ,000,000,  form  n  mort  valuable  contribution 
to  the  statistics  of  European  population  and  mortality.  It  w  ill 
be  observed.  that  in  Galicia,  where  the  cheapness*  of  pro- 
visions encourages  early  marriage*,  not  only  the  Increase  of 
pop.  Is  greatest,  but  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  re- 
markably small  In  proportion.  A  nearly  similar  result  to 
given  by  the  Italian  provs.,  in  which  an  unremitting  indus- 
try and  judicious  distribution  of  labour  afford  a  competence 
even  where  the  prices  of  provisions  arc  higher.  For  a  com- 
parison of  the  prire*  we  refer  to  the  head  Trade,  i-t.  In 
the  calculation  of  the  proportional  longevity  in  the  provs., 
the  .»;iNie  order  docs  not  orrur  which  is  shown  in  the  In- 
crease of  the  population.  The  average  of  Ms  years  for  the 
above  named  provinces,  gives  338  Individuals  in  10,000  who 
attain  80  years  and  upwards;  of  which  number  Dalmatia 
had  the  most  (during  the  six  vears  606),  and  Galicia  the 
fewest  (208).  Of  100,000  individuals  82  attained  100  year* 
and  upward*  here,  again,  Dalmatia  stands  first,  with  196  In 
4x  years;  Galicia  and  the  other  Slavonic  provinces  rank 
next;  Lorahardy  (21)  and  Venice  (14)  show  the  fewest. 

Fact  uf  Ike  Country.— Mountain.— The  Austrian  empire 
exhibit*  every  variety  of  surface.  Two  grand  mountain 
ranges,  branching  from  the  central  group  of  the  Alps,  trav 
erse  it  In  different  directions,  throwing  out  numerous  and 
extensive  de|iendent  branches.  The  first  of  these,  which 
has  been  termed  the  I trrty  nm- Carpathian  chain,  divides  the 
regions  of  the  German  ocean  and  Baltic  from  those  of  the 
Black  sea  nnd  Mediterranean.  Leaving  the  canton  of  Gri- 
sons,  in  Switzerland,  this  mountain  range  traverses  Vorarl- 
berg  In  a  N.  direction  U>  the  lake  of  fori  sinner  ;  thence  it 
passes  through  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  separating  the 
regions  of  the  Rhine  nnd  Elbe  from  that  of  the  Danube, 
and  re-enters  Austria  on  the  .N  il  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
where  it  throws  off  an  extensive  branch  of*  the  Erz  (Ore) 
mountains,  which  stretch  Into  that  kingdom  and  into  Sax- 
ony. Taking  a  8.K.  direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Ever, 
this  chain  runs,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Bohemian  forest," 
nearly  u>  the  Danube,  where  it  once  more  diverges  to  the 
N.E.,  and,  dividing  Moravia  from  Bohemia,  sends  out  a 
branch  into  Prussian  Silesia  and  Luaatia.  nnmed  the  Riescn 
(Giant)  mountains.  On  the  frontiers  of  Galicia  and  Hun- 
gary It  joins  the  Carpathians,  which  branch  off  to  the  Dan- 
ube near  Presburg.  The  central  Carpathians  farm  the 
boundary  between  the  above-named  provinces,  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  tho  Sau  and  Dniester,  where  n  chnin  of  low 
heights  stretch  from  them  into  the  Russian  territories,  sepa- 
rating the  region  of  the  Vistula  from  that  of  the  Dniester. 
The  eastern  Carpathians  cover  the  N.E.  counties  of  Hungary, 
the  Ititkowina.  nnd  Transylvania,  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

The  second  mountain  range,  which  has  much  more  ele- 
\nted  summits,  and  covers  a  larger  tract  of  country,  divides 
she  region  of  the  Mediterranean  from  that  of  the  Black  sea  : 
i:  stretches  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont 
in  three  chains,  which,  through  Tyrol,  run  nearly  parallel 
so  each  other.  The  central  chain  exhibits  the  primitive  for- 
mations of  granite  and  slate:  its  summits  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  above  the  elevation  of  8000  ft.  Following  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn.  a*  far  as  the  point  of  junction  of 
Salzburg  and  C arinthuv.  It  takes  a  N.E.  direction  through 
Styrin  into  Hungary,  and  subsides  in  the  IjCitha  chain  near 
the  Danube.  The  two  accompanying  chains  are  of  lime- 
stone :  that  on  the  N.  rovers  northern  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and 
great  part  of  the  ntctidurhy  of  Austria,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  central  chain  to 
the  Danube.   The  S.  parallel  chain  sends  Its  ramifications 

from  S.  Tyrol  Into  the  kingdom  of  I  ■  hiirdy ;  and.  passing 

through  lllyria  and  the  Croatian  frontier  district,  unites  with 
the  Balkhan  on  the  borders  of  Bosnia.   Three  Important 
ofTfrom  this  chain,  one  of  which  stretches 
the  rivers  Rnab  and  Dravc.  under  the  name  of  the 


Ratonu  forest.  Into  Hungary ;  a 
of  the  Dra< 


of  the  Dravc  from  the  valley  of  the  Save;  and  the  third, 
stretching  along  the  Adriatic  through  Dalmatia.  Is  called  by 
the  natives,  from  Its  dark  colour.  Monte  JWro,  or  Xtrro. 

The  length  of  the  different  mountain  chain*  in  the  cm 
|rtn\  when  ndded  togeiher,  exceeds  3000  miles. 

The  principal  vnllcysin  Austria  are  situated  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  nnd  run  parallel  with  the  Alps,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  to  E.  They  are  found  In  Tyrol.  Salzburg, 
Slyria.  and  Illvria.  Croatia  belongs,  for  the  greater  part,  lo 
the  valley  of  the  Save;  and  Slavonla  to  the  fertile  vale  of 
the  Brave. 

I^irge  plains  are  also  found  within  the  empire ;  thev  fol- 
low, for  the  most  part,  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers. 
i>r  rii<»  plain  of  the  Po.  between  the  Adriatic  sea  and  the 
Ml  <  f  the  Apennines,  the  Northern  part  belong*  m  Austria. 
The  plain  or  bnstn  of  Vienna,  which  atretehe*  from  the 
l.-itha  mountains  to  the  heights  of  Moravia,  Is  traversed  by 
i»ie  D-ntibe  and  the  March.  In  Hungary  there  are  two 
ve  -  extensive  plains;  one  in  Upper  Hungary,  " 


tween  the  Carpathians  and  the  Bakony  forest;  the  second, 
extending  from  the  E.  fall  of  the  last  named  forest  and  the 
Matra  hills  to  the  rise  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains,  and 
from  the  central  Carpathian  chain  on  the  north,  to  the 
mountains  of  Slavonla  on  the  S.  This,  the  largest  plain  la 
central  Europe.  Is  traversed  by  the  Danube,  Theiss,  Maroa, 
Drave,  and  their  tributaries.  The  plain  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  Sau,  In  Galicia,  Is  a  portion  of  the  great  level  which 
stretches  from  the  fall  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  N.  U»  the 
Baltic  sea. 

Rivers,  l*ktt.  art. — The  Austrian  empire  belongs  to  the? 
regions  of  the  Rhine.  Danube,  Elbe,  Oder.  Vistula,  Dnies- 
ter, and  Po.  The  Rhine  foruis  part  of  the  frontier  of  Vur- 
nrlbcrg,  towards  Switzerland  from  near  Fcldkirch,  until  it 
fhlls  into  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  Danube  enter*  the 
Austrian  territories  at  Engelhardl's  Zell,  near  Passau, 
where  Its  depth  is  17  ft.,  and  Its  breadth  650  ft:  In  its 
course  through  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
nnd  Hungary,  It  receive*  all  the  waters  falling  from  the  two 
grand  mountain  ranges,  described  above ;  the  chief  among 
which  are,  on  its  left  bank,  the  March,  Wang,  Gran.  Thcusi, 
&e. ;  on  its  right  bank,  lite  Traiw,  Ens,  Raab.  Drave,  Save, 
ate.  All  of  these  rivers,  with  many  of  their  tributaries,  ore 
navigable,  and,  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  vast  empire,  must  nflbrd  facilities  for  com- 
mercial communication  of  the  easiest  kind,  and  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  The  Elbe  has  its  source  in  Bohemia,  which  it 
traverse*  in  a  direction  from  N.  to  8.,  being  navigable  fat 
barge*  from  Prague  after  Its  junction  with  the  Moldntx, 
which  is  navigable  from  Budwcl*.  Besides  the  Moldau, 
it  receives  the  Adier,  Ha  pawn,  YVatlawa,  Egcr,  and  oth 
er  streams  of  Inferior  note,  before  It  crosses  the  frontier 
of  Saxony.  The  Oder  has  its  source  In  the  chain  of  lulls 
which  connects  the  Slleman  mountains  with  the  Caruutbi 
ans;  it  leaves  the  Austrian  stales  without  assuming  the 
importance  of  a  navigable  river.  The  Vistula  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  mountain  stream*,  which  fall  from  tha 
Carpathians,  near  Jablunka.  It  is  navigable  nenrlv  along 
the  whole  of  Its  course  from  Oswlcczln  to  Zawychiest,  a 
distance  of  upward*  of  200  m.,  in  which  it  forms  the  Aus- 
trian frontier.  It  receives  the  Dunajec.  the  Wlsloka,  and 
the  Sau.  the  last  of  which  Is  navigable  from  Przemysi. 
along  Its  course  of  120  m.  The  Dnlinter,  which  rises  at 
the  N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  where  they  branch  off  to- 
wards the  Danube,  through  Transylvania,  is  navigable 
from  the  little  town  of  Konluszkl,  38  m.  8.VV.  of  Lemberg. 
In  Its  course  through  Galicia,  It  receives  fourteen  stream* 
upon  its  left,  and  six  mountain- brooks  upon  its  right  bank 
The  sources  of  the  8au,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula,  are 
situated  further  to  the  E.  In  the  Carpathians  than  those  of 
the  Dniester;  and  where  these  two  rivers  are  large  enough 
to  be  navigated  by  bonis,  they  are  almost  connected  by  a 
series  of  lake*  or  ponds  stretching  through  the  sandy  plain 
which  extends  from  Przemysi  and  Jaruslow  to  Jawomw 
and  Komarno.  thus  ottering  a  natural  communication  be- 
tween the  Black  »ea  and  the  Baltic.  The  I'ruth  rises  in 
the  same  chain  of  hills  but  soon  enter*  to  Moldavia.  Tha 
main  channel  of  communication  for  Lombnrdy  is  afforded 
by  the  Po,  which,  in  its  course  through  and  along  the  Isur- 
ders  of  the  Austrian  territories,  receives  from  the  Alps  tha 
Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mine  in,  besides  smaller  streams. 
The  Adige,  the  Tagliamentn,  and  the  Ltsnnzo,  traverse  the 
provinces  of  Venice  and  111)  na  lo  the  Adriatic. 

l.nl  <$•«.— The  lake  of  Constance  may  he  counted 
among  the  Austrian  lakes,  although  only  a  portion  of  its  IS. 
shore  belongs  to  Austria.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
lake*  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Comn,  I  sen,  and  Gnrda,  are  the 
most  considerable.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  same  mountains^ 
the  largest  lakes  are  those  of  After,  Gmunden,  or  Trano, 
Hallstndt,  and  Augsee,  which  are  connected  together  by 
the  Traun.  and  the  lakes  of  St.  Gllgen  and  Munel  See. 
The  lake  of  Zirknilx.  with  other*  in  the  11 
nivria,  although  ren 
trifling  extent.  The  Neusledler  and 
per  Hungary,  arc  the  largest  in  the  empire;  the  water 
the  former  Is  saltish. 

chmair  —  Four  distinct  climates  are  found  within  the 
limits  of  thi*  extensive  empire.  The  most  southerly  part 
of  Dalmatia  produces  the  palm  tree,  and  at  Rngtr-a.  the 
mean  elevation  of  the  thermometer  is  staled  bv  Blumen- 
bach  to  be  -f  11°  8"  R..  or  57°  X  Fnhr. :  upon  a  line  drswa 
along  the  8.  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  mean  temperature  at 
Milan  Is  +  SP  4' ;  nt  Tcmeswar.  -+-:.-  2'.  On  the  N.  side 
of  that  chain,  ia  Lint,  h  to  -f-7°6*;  in  Vienna,  +  8°  S" 
(nearly  the  climate  of  Btresburg) ;  Burl  a,  8°  6"  ;  In  Klausea- 
burg,  4-  ho  y.  In  Prague,  the  mean  heat  ts  -f  7°  7 ;  In  Ol- 
mutz, -f  7°  3* :  In  Troppau.  +  T°  3* ;  In  Lemberg. +0°  I* 
R.  Wine  and  Indian  com  do  not  thrive  to  the  S.  of  the 
last  drawn  line,  except  In  unusually  favourable 
but  corn  of  all  other 
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■»!>  +  7°  r  R. ;  9ft  days  in  that  year  were  clear.  179 
cloudy,  with  sunshine;  1G6  cloudy.  Rainy  day*  wrre  144, 
«Bow  A?:  and  there  ware  130  fogs.  96  thunder  storms,  and 
17  •Sana*.  In  the  northern  province*,  the  ah  la  mortlv 
iubrious.  The  greatest  qaantity  of  rain  fall*  in 
i  of  Lombardy,  the  smallest  quantity  in  the  een- 
i  of  Hungary  and  in  Dalniatla.  which  often  suffer 
live  drought.  In  thU  last  province,  the  fall  of 
ran  average*  IS  inches:  at  Vienna  the  average  was,  for 
W3&  inches;  for  1837,  15-86.  Tyrol  has  many  varte- 
oas  of  climate,  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  its  mountains 
■  a  southerly  situation.  The  classification  given  by  Pran- 
cmi  for  rVwitseriaad  has  been  found  tu  suit  Tyrol  with 
ami  pttecWoav  L  The  region  of  the  vine,  from  "00  ft  to 
1700  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  8.  The  region  of  Die 
oak,  trum  1700  ft  to  3800  ft  3.  The  region  of  the  beech, 
M  ft  in  4100  ft ;  the  walnut  only  reaches  3500  ft. ;  the 
plum  tree.  3790  ft;  pear  and  apple  trees  4100:  but  little 
wheat  a  grown  in  this  region,  but  the  meadows  are  Meri- 
ted 4.  The  region  of  Br,  from  4100  to  5300  ft.  5.  The 
www  Alpine  region  famous  for  IU  pastures,  5300  ft,  to 
■M  ft  ft.  The  Upper  Alpine  region,  OjOO  ft  to  8300  ft., 
above  which  is  the  region  of  eternal  snow. 

Xtimrtt  Productions,  Minerals,  ire. — A  statement  of  the 
produce  of  law  mines  in  the  Austrian  empire  is  given  under 
the  head  mm iiiifaetures.  We  may  here  rrmnrk.  that  the 
amnant  produced  is  very  far  below  the  capacities  of  a  coun- 
try so  hsjbry  endowed  with  mineral  riches,  that  the  extent 
of  this  some*  or*  wealth  and  industry  is  very  imperfectly 
and  that  what  is  worked  neither  attracts  the 
I  of  capital  nor  the  degree  of  skill  necessary  to  a  sue- 
[  result.  In  that  statement  tin-  amount  of  Iron  is  not 
from  the  quantity  of  native  steel  obtained  in 
and  lllynn,  the  only  part  of  Kurope  in  which  the 
"  ran  ore  occurs,  and  where  It  is  found  In  masses 
rather  to  be  quarried  than  excavated.  Platina 
la  not  found  In  Austria.  Of  the  rarer  metals,  titan  la  found 
,  bo  Hungary,  area  In  the  Sudcsen  in  Bohemia, 
ia  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Besides  the  opals 
st  beautiful  that  are  known,  an  inferior 
kaad  is  found  in  Moravia ;  carnellan.  beryl,  chalcedon,  to- 
ast, garnet  and  amethyst,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  of 
sapertar  quality.*  Beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  nearly 
ever)  provtacr,  but  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  lire- 
wood  have  hitherto  prevented  much  search  from  being 
la  of  100  descriptions  of  marble, 
i  of  glass,  clays  for  porcelain  and 
.are  also  found  in  abundance.  Of 
'has  so  great  a  number:  upwards 
for  the  purposes  of  bathing 
unong  which  CarMxid.  Toeplitz. 
Baden.  Flstyaii.  Treutchln,  Me 
and  Roqoero,  attract  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the 


lor  the 
ayes  of  ail 


animals  found  In  Kngland 
Austrian  empire.   Exclusive  of  these, 
geoou*  in  the  Alp*  and  the  Carpalhi- 
Ihese  mountain  chain*,  and  the  lynx 
vinees.    The  chamois,  nd  and  fallow 
boars,  all  descriptions  of  game  known 
■  England,  with  the  exception  of  grouse,  and  several  kinds 
•  4  birds  unknown  in  oi 


,  are  objects  of  chase.  The 
urus  and  elk  are  sometime*  found  in  the  K.  Carpathian., 
hat  only  aa  stragglers.  The  ibex  U  nearly  exterminated. 
Herds  of  wild  horses  of  a  diminutive  size  range  the  Hunga- 
rian plain* ;  and  even  where  the  lm|>rovement  of  the  breed 
»  attended  to,  they  are  allowed  to  rove  almost  In  a  state  of 
The  golden  eagle  inhabit*  Hlavonia,  and  other 
are  found  in  the  Ruction  and  Norte  Alp*, 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  the  choicest  plumage. 
In  the  n  torsi  at  s  of  Hungary;  and  there  also  the 
i  is  found  in  great  numbers.  The  same  mora* 
:  supply  of  leeches,  whence  they  are 
by  means  of  a  series  of  ponds,  that 
j  to  Paris  and  the  W.  of  Europe. 
Wax  is  an  important  product  of  the  Bukowine  nnd  other  8. 

Canlharkle*  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Hun 
chlneal  In  Galiria;  and  pearls  of  a  benutiful  water 

I  in  the  Moldau. 
srta  ( VtgHmUt ) ■— Th ese  comprise  the  different  sort* 

af  corn  arid  of  cultivated  grn--.  *   .1  m  F.un.pe.  w  ith 

hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  saffron,  w-nad,  some 
.yellow  wood  or  ran*  eetntn.  galls,  and  an 
1  variety  of  frails,  ate.   The  forests  are  of  vast  cx- 
will.  no  doubt,  come  tn  be  of  great  value.  The 
of  the  northern  provinces  and  of  the  Alps 
with  fir,  pine,  beech,  larch.  Ave.   The  low 
,  including  the  vast  forest  of  Bnkon)  in  Hungary. 

•  Gnpfce*.  nr  Marks***,  oerm  ia  a*sto»U  ind  to  Lowrr  Auifrw.  •«). 
*ssr.  trnJ.  isHp^t*,  Oar  ls-rr  sspsr  tails ,  la  HsacwT.  tn  mnaivsts  ob- 


witli  others  in  Transylvania,  the  Bukowine,  Galiria,  Blavo 
nia,  Ave.,  produce  oaks  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  beech,  ash, 
alder,  elm,  Ave.  Every  prov.  is  well  supplied  with  wood, 
with  the  exception  of  Lower  Austria  (into  which  large 
quantities  are  imported  from  Tyrol  and  Upper  Austria,  to 
meet  the  great  consumption  of  the  capital),  Lombardy 
Proper,  and  Hungary,  where,  from  neglect  of  management 
and  bod  economy,  the  stock  has  In  many  parte  been  alarm- 
ingly reduced.  In  the  other  provs.  the  forests  are  well 
managed,  and  care  is  taken  to  supply  the  annual  consump- 
tion by  sowing  and  planting  in  pro|Kirtion  to  the  quantity 
felled.  The  proprietors  of  estates  are  obliged,  in  Austria,  n* 
all  over  Germany,  to  employ  foremen,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  forest  schools,  and  who  have  passed  the  necessary 
examination.  Their  business  la  to  calculate  exactly  the 
quantity  of  timber  thai  may  be  felled  without  diminishing 
the  stock.  The  simple  mean*  at  their  command  In  back 
ranges  of  mountains  are  generally  applied  with  great  Inge- 
nuity to  forward  the  felled  trees  to  the  common  channels  of 
communication.  A  kind  of  hollow  railroad  of  timber  (Ais- 
«ra),  sloping  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  oftrn  several  thou- 
sand yard*  in  length,  and  down  which  the  trunks  of  trees 
are  precipitated,  is  one  means  of  transport.  The  trunks  are 
raised  from  a  valley  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  chain, 
over  which  they  have  to  be  transported,  by  means  of  rope* 
and  pulleys,  worked  by  a  rude  water-wheel  temporarily 
erected  by  the  woodman  on  a  little  brook  ( Htitauftrng) ; 
anil  the  spring*  near  the  summits  being  led  Into  a  temporary 
reservoir  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  the  burden  thus  raised  is 
received  by  It  in  order  tn  be  precipitated  Into  the  hollow  on 
the  other  side,  when  the  sluices  confining  the  waters  ire 
opened  {KUutt).  But  while  this  Ingenuity  is  shown  in  the 
management  of  the  mountain  forest-tracts  of  fir,  the  far 
richer  wooded  districts  of  Hlavonia,  the  military  frontier, 
and  upper  Hungary,  In  which  the  more  valuable  forest 
trees  attain  a  size  unusual  in  Europe,  are  neglected,  and  but 
little  known.  The  carriage,  instrument  and  cabinet-makers 
of  Vienna  (who  furnish  the  cheapest  goods  of  the  kind  in 
Europe),  are  supplied  from  the  beuer  known,  and  rather 
snore  accessible  forests  of  Illyrla  and  Lombardy ;  but  the 
wont  of  capital  is  equally  visible  in  this  branch  of  trade  a* 
in  the  mines,  and  but  little  management  is  di-played  either 
In  economizing  the  slock  or  in  seasoning  the  »uppty  brought 
to  market.  The  forests  cover  more  than  a  third  port  of  the 
productive  soil  of  the  empire,  and  are  distributed  In  the  fol- 
lowing proportion*,  according  to  the  statement  of  Becker 
'.Handel's  Aeztcsn,  Vienna,  1837),  who,  we  have  been  as- 
sured, had  access  to  oaVial  sources  of  information  : 
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We  may  remark,  that  Andre,  a  competent  judge,  esti- 
mates the  annual  produce  (of  1  Joch  =  1-4  acres)  of  well- 
managed  forest,  a*  averaging  three  cubic  Vienna  fathoms  of 
timber  and  fire-wnnd.  Becker  does  not  give  the  probable 
annual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  forests;  and  we  do  not 
think  It  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  other  au- 
thors, without  access  to  authentic  information.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  oak  forests  may,  however,  be  formed, 
from  the  fnct  that  nearly  200.000  bushels  of  gull  apples  ire 
annually  exported,  beside*  what  Is  used  in  the  country. 
The  distribution  of  the  forests  Is,  however,  very  Irregular ; 
and.  while  In  the  mountainous  tracts  they  are  of  Immcnsu 
table  extent  the  want  of  fire-wood  1*  so  great  In  the  plnins, 
that  dried  dung  is  a  common  substitute  for  faggots.  In 
Transylvania  especially,  and  the  rnltUary  frontier,  the  for 
eats  arc  both  of  great  extent,  nnd  AIM  with  trees  of  the 
finest  quality,  equally  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  builder  and 
the  naval  architect. 

Far  Ut  lift  far  Internal  Communttatitm  and  for  Com  nrrtt 
— We  have  already  alluded  to  the  laudable  attention  paid 
by  tile  Austrian  government  to  the  mean*  of  communication 
throughout  Uie  empire.  Prom  Pnvia.  on  the  8.W.  frontier, 
an  uninterrupted  Mataduntxed  road  comlurt*  the  traveller 
through  fine  provinces  to  Czernowttz  In  the  Bukoivinn,  a 
distance  of  upward  of  1190  m.  From  Milan  to  Vienna 
there  ore  three  lines  of  road,  and  through  Galicia  the  line 
Is  double.  Three  grand  high  road*  from  Venice,  and  two 
from  Trieste,  lead  to  Tyrol  and  Germany,  and  double  line* 
P  Sbis 
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eh  of  these  cities  to  the  capita t.  Prague  to  con- 
nected with  Vienna  by  numerous  lines  of  communication, 
which  are  continued  to  the  frontier*  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Prussian  rtilesla.  Material!  for  making  road*  abound 
In  every  province ;  and  the  art  1*  well  understood  in  Aus- 
tria, where  the  roads  are  equal  to  those  of  Prussia.  I'pward 
>f  sixty  mountain  pi iswn,  through  the  most  extensive  range* 
of  mountain!  that  any  single  Mate  possesses,  have  been  mail*' 
not  only  practicable,  but  commodious  for  travelling  and 
commercial  purposes.  The  lowest  of  these,  as  measured 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is,  perhaps,  the  road  along  the 
from  Drenkova  to  Orsova,  in  the  Transylvanian 
The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  rjtelvlo 
r  Joch,  in  ».  Tyrol.  In  length  these  passes  vary 
from  10  to  70  miles.  On  the  roads  across  the  Alp*  from 
Tyrol  and  lllyrta,  the  greatest  aunts  have  been  expended ; 
their  importance  In  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  neees- 
!ity  of  facilitating  the  communication  with  a  powerful  and 
not  very  well  ariected  province,  rendering  them  Indispensa- 
ble. The  roads  across  the  Splugcn.  the  pass  of  Plnster- 
mtinr,  and  the  YVdrmeer  Joch  in  the  lake  of  Oomo,  must  be 
classed  among  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  kind.  The 
road  over  the  Wormser  Joch  passes  over  an  elevation  of  MOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  protected  In  dangerous 
parts  by  covered  ways  of  solid  atone,  which  receive  the  fall 
of  the  avalanche*,  and  cause  them  to  glide  Into  the  depth! 
below.  This  undertaking  has  surpassed  the  passage*  of  the 
mount  Cenis,  both  In  boldness  and  splendour 
of  execution.  But  the  exertions  of  private  industry  have 
'  those  of  the  stale.  In 
tr<  not  to  I* 


*  still  consider  it  ■  prinlegt  not  to  lw  oblige.!  in 
to  the  cost  of  makinc  road*  which  tend  so  much 
the  value  of  landed  property.  Individuals,  him 
ever,  have  at  no  time  been  wanting  among  that  respectable 
body  who  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  set  a  laudable  ex- 
ample on  this  point.  A  joint  stock  company,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Hungarian  nobles,  undertook  the  execution  of  a 
road  between  Caiiatadt  In  Croatia,  and  Flume  on  the  Adri- 
atic sea ;  It  was  carried  over  part  of  the  Julian  Alps  In  a 
very  splendid  manner.  On  that  part,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Karst,  the  porous  nature  of  the  rocks  made  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  cisterns  to  catch  the  rain-water ;  and  stout 
parapets  have  been  added,  which  protect  travellers  and  car 
against  the  furious  blasts  of  the  Bora,  which,  wlth- 
i  away  everything  in  its  course, 
in  1803,  and  named  after  the 


the  same  points,  the  other  running  from  Carletadt  to  Ten, 

and  Carlopago,  across  the  same  mountain  range,  each  of 
» tucii  was  scarcely  less  expensive,  although  not  so  service 
.hie  as  the  "  L**i»enitra*»e"  had  been  erected  by,  and 
failed  after,  Ihe  emperors  Charles  VI.  and  Joseph  n.  The 
am  railway  between  Budweit  in  Bohemia,  and  Lmz  in 
.ipper  Austria,  finished  in  1829,  was  executed  at  the  cost  of 
a  private  company,  and  has  since  been  extended  on  the  H. 
tide  of  the  Danube  as  far  asUmunden.    It  is  75  m.  in  length, 
but  Aanaists  of  one  line  only,  and  the  carriages  are  dratvn  by 
burses.   The  line  from  Budweis  to  Una  was  rendered  un- 
necessarily expensive  by  ill  judged  economy  In  the  first  in 
stance,  as  it  became  necessary  to  exchange  the  original 
i  tails,  covered  with  metal  plate*,  Ibr  others  of  cast 
The  traffic  has  chiefly  consisted  hitherto  In  the  salt 
n  the  mines  of  upper  Austria,  to  be 
The  report  of  the  a 
t  to  have  been, 
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the  distance  had  been  completed.  Prince  C.  K. 
purchased  it  subsequently  of  the  company,  and  let  it 
enterprising  individual,  who  keeps  it  in  repair,  and  is  said 
to  derive  some  advantage  from  it.  The  railroad,  now  con- 
structing by  a  jotnt-stock  company,  from  Vienna  to  Bothnia 
in  <  Julian,  for  steam -carriages,  will  have  a  length  of  nearly 
400  m.  It  follows  the  valley  of  the  March  or  atorava. 
through  Moravia,  as  far  aa  Napagedl,  with  aide  branches 
one  to  Preaburg,  along  the  Danube ;  another  along  the  Thaya 
to  Brtina,  and  a  th  ird  fol  lowing  the  March  to  Olmutz.  From 
Napagedl  the  line  follows  the  Bcczwa,  a  tributary  of 
March,  to  PreTau,  where  It  crosses  over  the  " 
Weisskirchen, 
European 

A  branch  here  follows  the  Oder 
where  it  Is  to 

while  the  main  line  crosses  the  heights  near 

the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  throwing  off 
branch  to  Blelitz  and  Biala,  follow*  that  river  to  Cracow, 
whence,  with  a  gentle  undulation,  it  reaches  Bothnia, 
leaving  Wlebczkn  a  little  to  the  8  'rtita  railroad  u  to  Do 
for  steam  <  arriages ;  and  the  total  estimate  of  Its  coat,  erltsi 
station  houses,  ale.,  amounts  to  £30.000  per  (iennan  mile, 
which  was  subscribed  in  12,000  shares,  of  lOOOfl.  each.  Of 
the  probable  importance  of  this  spirited  undertaking,  not 
only  for  the  internal,  but  also  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
empire,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  under  the 
head  Trade,  <Vr  Tbe  sanction  of  the  government  was  ob- 
tained, in  the  year  1838,  for  a  railway  between  Vienna  and 
Raab  in  Hungary ;  as,  however,  lu  granting  tbe  pnv 

uny  company  ui 
of  a  railroad  from  the  capital  to  Triestei 
for  supposing  that  it  is  In  contemplation 
to  give  every  possible  aid  to  such  an  enterprise  whenever  k 
is  undertaken.  Toe  face  of  the  country  through  whkth  a 
railroad  from  the  Danube  to  Trieste  has  to  pass,  praaeatj 
the  greatest  difficulties  thai  have  as  yet  been  encountered 
by  a  railroad  company ;  but  when  we  consider  the  meant 
at  the  command  of  the  Austrian  government,  the  rtrcuav 
stance  that  the  materials  lie  along  the  track  itself,  sad  the 
probable  immense  gain  upon  a  line  which  should  unite  two 
such  provinces  as  Galicia  and  Hungary  with  the  sea,  it  at 
rather  matter  of  surprise  that  It  has  not,  as  yet,  bees  at* 
tempted,  than  that  the  difficulties  should  discourage  fttaa 
the  undertaking.  Between  Venice  and  Milan  the  works 
have  been  already  begun  upon  a  railway,  intended  to  bs 
earned  through  Padua,  Viceuzn.  Verona.  Pescttiera,  on  th* 
lake  of  <;arda,  Brescia,  and  Trcvlglio,  to  Milan-  The  Iragu 
of  this  railway  will  be  300  kilometre,  and  the  cellmate  of 
the  outlay  gives  £1800  per  kilometre,  including  the  cost  of 
buildings  and  carriages. 

We  have  seen  that  the  river  system  of  Atzstna  is  upon  * 
grand  scale,  and  it  is  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  uf  internal  navigation.  In  order  to 
L'i\<  an  idea  of  the  facilities  for  commerce  which  ihisiat 
uiense  empire  possesses,  we  subjoin  a  rough  estimate  of  th* 
length  of  the  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  measured 
on  the  beautiful  map  drawn  up  from  actual  survey  by  the 
Imperial  Engineer  corps,  and  published  in  IKtl.  The  length 
ul  each  river  is  measured  by  straight  lines,  following  the 


principal 
result  Is,  for 


but  not  the  w  mdings  oj  the  stream  ; 


2,538  cub.  loth 

157  loads 
1888 

The  number  of  shareholders  Is  13,183, 
but  owing  to  the  increased  expense  attending  the  works, 
they  have,  as  yet,  divided  no  profit.  The  line  from  Linx  to 
Gmunden  being  a  part  of  the  high-road  from  Vienna  to 
lachl.  which  Is  much  frequented  as  a  watering  place,  has  a 
greater  number  of  travellers,  and  was  better  managed  from 
tbe  beginning,  as  the  experience  of  the  first  attempt  was 
aimed  to  good  account.   Its  traffic,  In  1837,  was, 

.   77,905       J       yw.  *SB5. 

This  left  a  profit  to  be  divided  among  the  new  shareholder*, 
to  whom  the  first  proceeds  are  guaranteed  to  a  certain 
amount  beyond  which  tbe  shareholder*.  In  general,  are  to 
participate.  The  length  of  this  line  is  33  miles;  and  the 
coat,  Inclusive  of  magazines,  station  houses,  forty-five  car- 
riages, and  430  wagons,  did  not  exceed  £65,000.  The 
charge  for  transport  of  goods  is  three  kr.  (11*1)  per  cwt.  A 
second  railway,  upon  a  similar  plan,  was  commenced  about  I 
the  ssme  time  between  Prague  and  Risen,  In  Bohemia,  but 
was  abandoned  for  want  of  funds,  when  only  39  miles  of  | 
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No  allowance  I*  made  In  this  calculation  (wbieli  ■  » 
tended  only  to  draw  attention  to  an  important  a  feat*J»  » 
these  rising  countries,  and  Is  offered  in  the  absence  nf  *» 
authenticated  atathulcal  statement),  for  the  double  bed  ot 
anna  of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  other  river*  in  I'1"1! 
ry.  If  these  be  Uken  into  account,  the  length  of  the  na. 
gable  (or,  rather,  of  the  navigated)  rivers  might  I*""*"" 
trebled.  It  la  remarkable  that  both  Ihe  Danube  aa*  w> 
Dnicst.T  nrr  interrupted  In  their  course  to  the  Bin" \»r*r^ 
rocky  prominences  in  their  beds,  which  Impede  their 


urw,  nuiLU   Hap*  V,  , 

navigation.   It  has,  however,  been  proved,  that  alinoogii 
mi  and  eipensKc^nde^ing^it  is  by^o^^0*^ 
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scarcely  to  have  been  re 
idvantagee  of  a  comma  ni 
the  present  "late  of  European 
trade  ;  mad  which  la  likewl**  nearly  arrompli.hcd  in  a  nat- 
mraJ  way  by  mean*  of  the  Utile  river  Kill  pa.  a  tributary  of 
the  £ave.  which,  when  it*  water  n  high,  may  be  navigated 
to  the  heart  of  Croatia,  to  within  TO  mile*  of  Plume,  and 
i  might  with  ease  be  transformed  into  a  regular  canal, 
ler  line  of  cnoimuniratMm  might  perhaps  also  be  ee- 
and  the  Adriatic,  near  the  fall 
of  the  Villebit  iiKmntaUw  to  the  8.  of  rarlopngo.  for  whirl, 
a  van  of  the  Jowphute  mad  might  be  used ;  bat  Astoria.  In 
•uad  of  Cartopago.  might  be  chosen  for  a  point  from  which 
i  could  keep  up  a  communication  with  some  of  the 
on  the  Austrian  coast.  Another  grand 
i  the  introduction  of  steam-boats  on 
by  a  company  at  Perth,  under  the  direction  of 
_  Ma  Szlebeny,  which  has  ncoved  most  success- 
ful: and  companies  bare  since  been  formed  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  who  have  established  a  steam  communication 
i  Id  Vienna,  and  thence  to  TrebUxmd,  Constnn- 
Mmvrtia.  In  1838,  these  companies  had  ten 
:  on  the  Doauhe  between  Linz  and  Constant! 
which  were  ased  for  towing  shins  of  burden. 

Drcnkova,  tlie  other  between 
Oust*  and  BrailotT  on  the  lower  Danube.   The  journey 
to  Constantinople  is  now  performed  in  twelve 
:  a  day  of  rest  at  Peath.  and  two  days  for  dis 
at  Drcnkova,  and  re-embarking  at  Orsova, 
rocks  of  the  Kitmrn  Tkor  impede  the  steam 
Thai  paseqgn,  which  formerly  was  altogether 
is  opened  for  vessels  of  light  draught  in 
by  a  corps  of  engineers  and  miners,  nnder  the  ful 
I  of  Count  Sxicheny :  1000  miners  were  employed  for 
Lyupkswa  and  Pzvintza,  and  removed 
1  of  1000  cubic  fathoms  of  rock,  after  which  the  flirt 
1  In  triumph  down  the  stream.   A  close  lnvea- 
of  the  spot  (the  result  of  which  was  published  in 
FVaM  Otzrttt)  showed  that  a  renewal  of  those  excr- 
»  would  effect,  without  any  extravagant  outlay,  the 
.  of  the  stream  for  navigation  by  nil  vessels  down 
But  until  this  can  be  effected,  n  road  along  the 


river  has  been  constructed,  which  must  he  used  for  heavy 
goods  brought  up  the  river,  even  if  the  passage  were  im- 
proved, no  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  in  this  part.* 
of  the  numerous  rivers  In  Hungary,  the  Theias  and  the 
Maros  are  the  most  extensively  navigated.  They  carry 
barges  of  300  to  400  tons ;  and  50,000  tons  of  salt  alone  are 
conveyed  upon  them  from  the  Trans)  I  van  inn  mines  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Hungary.  Steam-boats  are  likewise  building 
for  the  navigation  of  the  principal  lakes;  that  Intended  »>r 
the  picturesque  lake  of  Gmunden  will  commence  running  in 
IKS.  On  the  Inkcs  Maggtore,  Cotno,  and  Garda,  steam- 
boats have  been  established  far  some  time,  and  a  steam  boat 
communication  is  kept  up  between  Venice  and  Turin  on 
the  Po.  In  the  summer  of  1838,  a  steam  vessel,  belonging 
to  the  Dresden  Company,  ascended  the  Elbe  as  far  aa  Tes 
chen  in  Bohemia,  and  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing this  species  of  navigation  with  vessels  of  light  draught 
upon  that  river.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  first  attempt 
with  a  steamer  was  made  upon  the  Have,  which  ascended 
from  Semlln  to  Sziaaek  In  Croatia  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Kul 
pa)  in  fifty-seven  hoars.  In  a  few  years  we  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  In  Austria  a  most  extensive  ami  well  ar 
ranged  system  of  internal  steam  navigation. 

Vtrt*  and  Harbour*.— The  principal  commercial  port  be- 
longing to  Austria  la  Trieste,  upon  the  Adriatic,  which  has 
been  declared  a  free  pin.  and  is  accordingly  shut  out  of  the 
customs  line  as  well  as  Venice,  which  has  the  some  privi- 
lege; so  that  the  doty  on  imported  goods,  instead  of  being 
paid  on  the  landing  of  the  wares,  is  not  demanded  until  they 
are  sent  into  the  Interior.  Venice  is  the  seat  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  has  splendid  ikick  yards  and  naval  arsenals, 
which,  however,  have  long  been  left  in  unprofitable  repose. 
Plume  »  the  port  of  Hungary  ;  and  though  not  a  good  place 
for  vessels  to  lie  at,  is  likely  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  the 
attention  of  English  traders,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  re- 
cently concluded  between  England  and  Austria.  Polo,  in 
Irtria,  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  It  Is  so  unhealthy  from  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  that 
it  is  almost  uninhabited.  Hchenlco,  Cat  tarn,  and  Ragusa  in 
Dalmntia.  are  all  good  harbours.  The  merchant  shipping 
of  Austria  in  1834,  is  staled  by  Becker,  from  official  sources, 
to  have  been. 


VgojH 


Porto  I*  

Forworn  ships,  with  n.i«v*  f"  m 
the  Authorities  of  Plume  .  . 
JUrtary  Prontier: 


cS»pago 


8u  Giorgio 


Tnvas  with 


91 

1 

t> 


31 
3 


15 
2 


1 
S 
30 
4 


Total.  I  840 


tsVBM 
133 


MoTs' 

m 


3.257 
310 


71 
W3 


128,536 


Mm. 


974 

7 

I  Mfc* 


(Approxi- 
mative.) 
•410 
35 


178 
32 


(Approxi- 
mative). 
8 
43 
340 
41 


135 


fjir*  ("outer,  with 

ana*  ~tW 


111 
■jr. 

105 
415 


68 
19 
S 


is 
I 
.1 


105 

S3 
33 


t\8U 
9.878 

7.152 
11,311 


2,789 
707 
327 


153 
915 
115 


1.414 

5,127 
1.730 
1.254 


03,300 


691 

795 
1,713 
( Approxi- 
mative.) 
296 
80 

•J" 


103 
52 
34 

15 

(Approxi- 
mative.) 

307 

823 

334 

141 


ins 


with 


IN 
112 


27 
10 
£4 


0 
10 

8 
13 


I  si 
374 
143 

13 


1.073 


740 


83 
55 
•VI 


13 
33 
10 
37 


Bfl 

1.895 
713 
38 

0,081 


Ml 
419 

( Approxi- 
mative.) 
61 
38 
53 


13 
38 
10 
34 

(Approxi- 
mative.) 
349 
1.007 
383 
38 


3,034 


A  very  spirited  company  at  Trieste  has  been  established, 
within  a  few  years,  under  the  name  I^.vd's  Aurtriarn. 
fhey  hate  had  a  number  of  steam  boats  built  at  Porto  Re, 
Flame,  with  which  a  communication  la  now  kept  up 
rem  Trieste  and  Venice,  the  Dalmatian  harbours. 
Boa/iaa,  and  Alexandria.  The  tenth  steam  boat 
1  In  1838. 

I  depart m—t  pnbliehed.  in  1835,  the  follow 
'  for  panngiiH  by  ks  diligences.  The  price  Is  per 
i  In  k rentiers  (30=1  *.) : 

*  LTcswWU,^ 

saanssi 

sr.  to.  to. 

I»wer  Aostria  ...  38  "  35 

I'pperAastraii  28-33 
Tyrol  nivrla   \        '      *  " 

.hernia,  Mocavta     .      .   30  lSg  31* 

Italy  30  "  38 


m  Hungary  Iff 


10 


The  furnishing  of  post-horses  h\  throughout  the  empire,  a 
branch  of  the  General  Post -office.  The  traveller  is  well 
supplied  in  every  province  on  the  grand  lines  of  communlco- 
dou  ;  and  the  rale  of  travelling  is  as  good  as  in  Pruada  and 
France. 

Tula* for  i  post-hone.  p»r  past «( I  Germ,  milft. 

In  Italy   3  6* 

Austria  j 

Styrta.  Carinthia    \  .            .  1  53 
Lltorale.  DalmaUa  ) 

Camiola   8  0 

Bohemia  and  Moravia      .      .  1  33 

Galicia  E.  of  the  Hau  .            .1  90 


•  Th*  »**  praC'i  of  IW  ho**  m  (ha  IT— til 


uotod.      IST7,  lo 

I.:  owBsoessa.  of  two  swssls  assise  Wis  low,  Tto  ap*ows  »i 
to  SBsMo  Ow  ihotc-weMinasfl  SWA.    Tl»  hruMo  rrrr.pl.of  Inns 


1  atone-mrfttmnod  saw.    Tat  brut  to  rwrloHof  Ibnc  wwh. 
■slag  botwors  Coootuitlnnplr.  ta>rr»».  Trebknod.  swl  Solrnirhi,  ■ 
•d.  bftn »sw  r«r.  «>  8a3S  <L   lb.  loul  ouaber  of 


U  lOTf,  wM  47,08 ,  two*  ItJSS  wor.  tho.  is 
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nilrt. 

sr. 
1  30 


1 


40 
30 


Gellela  W.  or  8au  . 
Hungary.  Croatia,  tUavonla,  and 

Military  Frontier  . 
Transylvania  1 

The  manner  of  charging  the  postage  of  letter*  la  peculiar 
to  Austria.  If  the  distance  do  not  exceed  six  Dusts,  the 
charge  varies  from  8  to  14  kr.  for  a  single  letter ;  14  kr.  is  the 
lighest  charge  made  within  the  empire,  whatever  be  the 
'Mance  of  the  pi  aces.  The  Austrian  post  office  keeps  no 
turning  account  with  foreign  post-offices.  All  letters  must, 
'ten-fore,  be  franked  to  the  frontier. 

State  »/  Agntulturt.— The  following  tables,  which  we 

i  Land  of  each  Province,  reduced  to 
Lexicon,  Vienna,  1836. 


extract  from  Btcktr't  HandeU- I*zicm.  printed  at  Vienna 
in  1838  (the  statements  in  which,  relative  10  Austria,  are  sta- 
led to  be  derived  from  official  sources),  give  •  survey  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  empire,  which  will  be  more  fully 
detailed  under  the  heads  of  the  different  provinces.  These 
official  sources  appeal  to  be  the  returns  from  the  col  lectors 
of  the  land-tax,  in  which  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  ia 
given  for  ail  the  provinces,  excepting  Hungary  and  Tmnsy* 
vanio,  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  amount  of  pro- 
duce, however,  is  < 
upon  the  worst 
ages,  as  is  usual  with  i 


greate'i  riocuieu.  i  nc  amoum  in  pro 
considerably  underrated,  as  it  is  calculated 
escriptlon  of  tillage,  and  upon  low  aver- 
vith  calculation,  which  form  the  basis  of 


Frorlacca. 

Lo^eTInTUpper  Austria 


a  and  C 
Itlyrtan  Coast 
Tyrol  . 
Bohemia 
Moravia  and 
Hungary 
Military  Frontier 
Transylvania 
I)  aim  alia  . 
Galtcia . 
Lombard/  . 
Venice  . 


Arable 


3,177,410 
1,006.407 
678,903 
330,430 
538,330 
5,53*500 
3,148,101 
)  «,9G3,rU3 
}  3,113.066 
3£33,2S2 
'.'.li.KI 
8,205,220 


553.243 


Vibeyarda 


114.020 

78,033 
23,909 
37,159 
78,630 
6,357 
73,649 
1,295,603 
69,072 
396,830 
137,872 
43 

767,547 
1.744,119 


HaAm  and 
GaJdcM. 


1,391,236 
649,797 
798.015 
943,533 
615.G26 

1,336,030 
554,798 
1CM 

1.198,950 

1,822,502 
41,083 

3.941,196 
730.375 
678.108 


Consuls. 

Femta. 

357,414 

331 9,561 

847,906 

2,523,008 

1,085,089 

4,174,177 

740,671 

451.134 

932,503 

3,767,496 

860,663 

3,303415 

658,525 

1,595,215 

757  i 
1,122,349  ( 
1,652,364 

12,739476  | 

3,936,096 

824,983 

390,580 

1,936,396 

6,048,143 

576,183  1 

1,618,451  J 

715,635 

8,9957571 
5,107,240 
4.755,265 
1,862,018 
4.920.873 
11,050,673 
6,020,2*6 
31,624,870 
7,574.335 
1137.050 
1,619,405 
19,126,897 
4.672,436 
4.301,492 


'able  showing  the  estimated  Agricultural  Produce  of  the 
Cultivated  Land  in  the  under- mentioned  Provinces.— 


Pnmi 


WUr»l. 


LuJU. 

Awiria 
SJrria 
CariataU 

ud  Car- 


nirrUa 

Com*  . 
Tyrol 
Bobaaua 
Monrta  and 

Sttnta  . 
Dalmalia  . 
Galtcia  . 
Laoihai.tr 

EE 


"J''*>rL 


Eof.  «*»»- 

397,336 
196,222 


88,134 

T32TI7 
41. IK 
394,  IM 

359.SIS 
16,256 
!.».•,<«« 
646,l» 

*|H,767 


Hfs. 


Kftx.  tin. 
399JIS 


187^41 

ITC.ISS 

I9I.S7S 

tjBjm 


I. 159,779 
47.0* 

ijgrm 

l.nr.HO 
_  »|3.9W 
II  'Km  000  un  of  all 
II  ~ 


Barter. 


Esf.Qn. 

Ki.995 


126,962 

4I.W. 
4*.  179 

¥77,46* 

492,109 

fgjm 

2,217,119 
10,025 
9,576 


Ess  Rr* 

1 ,047,908 
423,*« 


341,874 
22,XM 
1,73»,7SS 

IJMJM| 
Zi.jai 

3,103,191 
*«,63S 
63.221 


Win*. 


Be.  In.  Qsi.1 

25,1 17.210  I 
10.SO7.S23 


3.050,601 

I1.I07.4S7 
7,$*7,I01 
333>ll 

MTI.UI 

13  l--.v,- 

3.2J7 
32,764, -Ml 
33,726  COJ 
l.>,770,r)OU 


MM 
Fmc'trr 

Traoylruia 

Gal*ia 

<l.'«7) 


BoHsM. 


67.T 


43,134 
62,0* 

3\342 
14^03 

9,1X5 

93,778 

ir.sur 


131  2  vl 

701,000 


•30,000 


501,385 

14,14* 

S*,77* 
SO.IOO 


100,11$ 

]  II), 744 
4-369 

133,110 
770.056 
24tl.ii2 


63,944 


Cnwa. 


199.220 


230.-H* 


•12 

,t»6 


47,942 
99I.W 
890,969 

»4»^>2 


JS.fcV,  |  2MrS2fc 

600,000 


$41317 

M.04$ 


9VJ.I99 


352.761 


I9l.il* 
140,011 

127,071 

Mi  Mi 
*2Q-9< 
1,340,41* 


749  It9 


Mai 


DM* 

llaad-Us. 

Dilto. 
Nil.  Esc. 

SSL  Ut. 
Emu  Nmii 
(>«•>■ 


En*.  Nruig. 
<183t) 
BiDllliooi*  Hand. -Us 
CaaplKwila.  lirp.  t*nl. 
of  pin  are  aMaaJI?  fat. 


160,563 
900,000 

abrepand 

suit 

1,241,467 


365.077 


llaad.-Us. 
Rraigot 

(l«7. 

Vic*.  Gas. 


To  the  produce  of  the  kingdom  of  Iximbardy  (provinces 
of  Lotnbardy  and  Venice),  the  following  additions  must  be 
nade:  Millet  and  buck  wheat.  184,000  qra.;  rice,  146.800 
ars.  :  oil,  134.000  cwt;  silk  (cornon*).  268,000  cwt. ;  tobac- 
co. 249,000 c wt. ;  beside*  fruit  of  ail  kinds,  cultivated  m  great 
abundance.  The  Lombards  devote  more  reflned  industry1 
»  agricultural  pursuits  than  any  other  country  In  Europe; 





•  Tfcia, 


and  perhaps  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  made  to  yield 
so  much  produce,  In  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  sjb 
the  district  extending  from  the  fall  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and 
from  the  Tlcino  to  the  Adige.  The  water  from  the  great 
Alpine  lakes,  and  from  the  rivers  through  which  they  dis- 
charge it,  is  conducted  by  innumerable  canals  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fields,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
system  of  irrigation  ha*  been  introduced.  It  is  common  to 
mow  these  meadows  three  times  In  U»e  year,  and  to  graro 
them  besides  during  the  autumn.  Dr.  Burger  estimates  Uie 
average  produce  of  these  meadows  at  8  tons  of  hay  per  Lng. 
acre,  whkh  he  calculates  U  equivalent  to 34  tons  16  cwt.  of 
grass.  It  is  the  produce  of  these  meadows  which  nourishes 
ihe  cows  that  produce  the  beautiful  Parmesan  and  Strarhino 
cheeses,  the  preparation  of  which  Is  attended  with  no  far- 
ther mystery  ;  so  that  the  author  above  cited  supposes  that, 
with  equal  care,  these  descriptions  of  produce  might  be  rais- 
ed in  Hungary,  or  in  any  other  country  where  the  climate  t* 
uilil  The  greater  part  of  these  meadows  are  broken  up 
every  three  years,  and  crops  of  wheat  and  maize  token ; 
when  they  are  again  laid  down  with  rye-grass.  The  acre 
yields,  on  these  occasions,  on  an  average  taken  for  the  four 
classes  of  soil,  according  to  Burger — Wheat,  8  bushels ; 
Maize,  11  bushels;  bat  this  Is,  undoubtedly,  too  low  an 
average  ;  s  crop  of  8  bushels  of  wheat  would  not  pay  the  ex 
pense  of  labour.  .  , 

These  fields  are  farther  surrounded  with  plantations,  and 
sometimes  with  a  kind  of  hedge  of  mulberry  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  furnish  food  for  the  silkworms ;  the  rearing 
of  which,  on  its  present  extensive  scale,  is  a  benefit  accru- 
ing *>  his  country  from  the  talents  and  unwearied  exertions 
of  Uie  late  Count  Vincens  Dnndolo.  The  extent  to  which 
the  culfivatlnn  of  silk  has  of  late  years  been  carried  i*  shown 
by  the  fact  that.  In  1824.  when  the  eiporn  from  Lombarriy 
alone  amounted,  according  to  Burger,  to  956,605  lib.  pic, ; 
that  province  produced  as  much  silk  a*  sixteen  years  previ- 
ously was  raised  In  all  Italy ;  whereas  the  average  exports 
of  the  three  years,  1835-8-7,  for  Lombardy.  exhibit  an 
amount  of  4,905,850  lib.  pic.  of  spun,  raw,  and  waste  silk. 
Burger  reckons  to  5  and  f  ths  Vienna  lbs.  of  silk,  1  loth  of 
egg*  the  worms  from  which  consume  794  and  Jibs  lbs. 
of  leaves ;  the  mulberry  trees  In  Lombardy  produce  be- 
tween 30  lbs.  and  60  lbs.  leaves;  so  that  If  we  estimate 
them  at  40  lbs.  all  round.  It  gives  nearly  10,000,000  of  trees 
for  thai  province.  Although  the  mulberry  tree  to  cultivated 
all  over  the  north  of  Italy,  yet  it  is  more  especially  planted 
In  the  dry  and  stony  districts  near  Verona.  It  would  ap- 
pear, too,  that  a  cooler  climate  to  more  favourable  to  the 
rearing  of  the  »ilkworm,  as  the  attempt*  in  ihe  north  of 
France  have  been  eminently  successful.  Near  Paris,  M 
Cam  Beaunls  produces  170  lbs.  of  cocoons  from  one  loth  of 
eggs,  whereas  the  calculation  here  given  Is  bo*ed  on  a  pro 
ductlon  <rf  only  70  and  fths  lbs.  In  the  sooth  of  Prance  the 
production  is  only  50  lbs.  This  branch  of  industry  Is  panic 
ularly  voluable  from  the  circumstance  of  Its  only  occupying 
the  partial  labour  of  six  weeks  to  two  months  in  the  year, 
which  to  over  before  ihe  harvest  commences.  The  produc 
tion  of  oranges  and  lemon,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  i 
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boar  hood  of  the  I>n*o  di  Gordo,  where  the  trees  arc  kept  In 
covered  garden s  or  terrace*,  against  the  sides  of  the  hill*. 
Biumcnbaeh  jives  the  number  of  these  tree*  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  8alo  alone,  at  from  15,000  to  16,000.  many 
of  which  produce  800  fruit  annually.   The  division  ofagTi- 

who  havr  no  land,  and  ore  obliged  to  purchase  the'Tenves 
from  other*,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cheeee  l»  made  by 
persons  who  porchaae  or  farm  the  milk  of  the  cows,  and 
whose  whole  vetted  property  consul*  in  the  pans  and  uten- 
sils. It  will  be  supposed  that  profits  are  but  small  where 
such  divisions  exist,  and  the  landowner's  Interests  are  those 
best  consulted.  Land  In  these  provinces  is  perfectly  free 
from  feudal  set  v ices  and  contributions,  but  Is  most  exorbit- 
antly taxed.  According  to  Burger,  the  land-tax,  whirh  ap- 
pear*  to  be  very  unequally  divided,  amounted,  in  for 
Lumbardy  alone,  to  32,380,480  lira  j  the  extra  expenses  of 
executions  on  dilatory  contributors  amounted  to  8|  per  cent ; 
for  Venice  U  produced  15,977,011  lire:  in  the  prov.  of  Ven- 
ice, the  county  rales  amounted  to  3,809,764  lire;  in  Lorn- 
hardy,  to  £,793,939  lire.  These  four  sums  added  together 
Ifivr  an  impost  of  7*.  4{d.  per  English  acre,  on  550-9  sq.  Ger- 
■van  miles,  that  being  the  estimated  amount  of  cultivates! 
land  upon  which  these  rates  are  levied.  The  practice  of 
letting  land  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Lombard}'  ;  and  the 
usual  rent  paid  by  the  farmer  (Cotone)  is  large,  being  half 
the  groat  produce  of  the  land.  The  stock  and  valuations, 
however,  in  such  cases,  generally  belong  to  the  landlord. 

The  statement,  given  In  the  table,  of  the  produce  of  Hun- 
gary, is  one  of  the  most  moderate  among  the  many  varying 
estimates  of  the  produce  of  that  extraordinary  country.  If 
an  approximative  estimate  be  sought  of  what  Hungary  could 
produce,  were  more  skill  and  industry  introduced  among  her 
agricultural  population,  the  statement  given  Is  etceedingly 

finest  climate  in  Europe,  to  the  farmer,  but  offer  facilities  for 
irrigation  not  inferior  to  those  so  admirably  used  by  the  Ital- 
ians in  the  neighbouring  province.  The  largest  plain  is  60 
German  m.  long,  from  W.  to  E.,  in  its  greatest  length,  and 
nearly  50  in  breadth  from  N.  to  8. ,  its  area  is  upward  of 
11,000  sq.  English  miles.  In  the  greater  part  of  this  plain 
the  sort  ts  of  so  rich  a  quality  that  no  manure  is  required  for 
the  choicest  crops,  and  the  dung  of  the  cattle  is  either  thrown 
away  isxo  the  rivers,  or  burned  as  fuel  by  the  peasants. 
When  excessive  drought  does  not  burn  up  the  grass,  its 
growth  is  so  luxuriaat  that  the  descriptions  given  of  It  exceed 
belief.  Owing,  however,  to  the  long  contest  which  hns 
been  carried  on,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  by  the 
Hungarians  against  the  Austrian  emperors  for  the  support 
of  their  privileges,  the  policy  of  the  government  has  hither 
to  shut  np  this  valuable  portion  of  Europe;  and  it  Is  only 
since  the  conclusion  nf  the  Milan  treaty,  in  the  last  year,  that 
(be  expectations  of  the  country  have  been  roused  to  a  state 
of  confidence.  Here  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  I/onibnrds 
transferred  to  Hungary,  this  province  would,  in  time  of  scar- 
city (which  in  other  lands  It  usually  the  result  of  cold  and 
damp  seasons),  supply  food  for  all  Europe;  while  the  Im- 
mense amount  of  produce  In  ordinary  years  will  ultimately, 
bo  doubt,  cause  a  great  change  la  the  value  of  many  articles 
suited  to  this  climate.  Of  these,  wine  Is  a  principal  object ; 
and  more  care  is  annually  bestowed  both  on  the  culture  of 
i  vineyards  and  the  manufacture  of  the  liquor.  The  king 
e*.  Tokay,  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  the  care  with 
the  ground  is  tilled  and  the  grapes  sorted.  The 
of  dressing  the  vines  is  performed  with  as  much 
at  nearly  the  same  expense  that  are  bestowed 
celebrated  vineyard  of  Johonnisbcrg.  Other  good 
kinds  an-,  the  wines  of  Mnutk,  in  the  Bnnat.  of  Carlo- 
win  aad  Mkstmill,  Oftn,  and  Otdtnhtrr.  Silk  la  increas- 
ing rapidly  In  cultivation,  and  might  be  raised  In  every 
port  of  the  kingdom.  For  fuller  details  respecting  this  we 
refer  to  the  article  Hungary ;  and.  under  the  head  TVasV, 
we  have  offered  some  remarks  on  the  best  means  of  ma 
king  its  riches  available  to  foreign  countries.  The  great 
obstacle  to  n  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  was  removed 
the  Diet  of  1836,  when  a  law  was  passed  for  firing  the 
Down  to  that  period  the  peasant  only  till  - 
,  after  which  another  was  al 
b  be  possessed  waa 
Into  grazing  land. 

This  arrangement  alone  must  have  proved  the  bane  of  all 
Improvement  ,  besides  which,  the  unthrifuneas  habitual 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  a  highly  productive  soli,  exposes 
them  constantly  to  the  distress  of  famine,  even  In  the  year 
following  a  very  abundant  season.  Hence  the  singularly 
contradictory  accounts  circulated  respecting  this  highly-fa- 
wjored  country  The  want  of  a  market  for  their  corn  has 
obliged  the  Hungarians  to  prosecute,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
.   The  number  of  sheephad  been 


ed  his  ourtion  for  three  years,  she. 
lotted  to  him  by  his  lord,  and  the 
either  given  over  to  others  or  tu 


much  this  number  must  have  Increased  since  then  Is  evident 
from  the  augmentation  slated  by  Czaplowilx  (In  r'xenom. 
.Yeuigk.)  to  have  token  place  In  the  amount  of  wool  anna- 
ally  produced,  and  which  lie  estimates  at  400,000  ewt.,  pro- 
duced by  at  least  30  millions  of  sheep.  According  to  the 
official  r.  |>orts,  the  exports  of  wool  from  Hungary  to  the 
other  provinces  amounted,  In 

183S— 1833,  to  34,538,410  flora. 
1833—1834,10  19,036,140  — 

which  would  give  an  average  of  frosn  180.000  c  wt.  to  900,000 
cwt.  annually ;  a  quantity  which  we  may  look  to  see  yearly 
augmented :  the  internal  consumption  is  estimated  at  about 
as  much.  Galtcla.  the  second  rkh  source  of  agricultural 
produce,  has  also  been  compelled  lo  substitute  wool-grow- 
ing for  the  cultivation  of  Corn.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  In  this  province,  since  1816,  was,  in  1837,  798,190  j 
the  Increase,  since  1834,  amounted  to  379,791,  of  which  num- 
ber 90,000  belong  to  the  circles  of  Zarnow  and  Brvczow 
with  the  Bukowina.  The  remarkably  fertile  port  of  this 
province  begins  to  the  E.  of  the  Hau,  and  follows  the  course 
of  the  Imiester,  being  part  of  the  great  plain  extending  near- 
ly from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Block  sea,  and  embracing 
Podolla,  the  Ukraine,  and  Moldavia.  The  soil  In  this 
of  the  province  Is  nearly  as  rich  aa  that  of  I 
of  Hungary,  and  produces  the  I 

so  much  prized  in  the  London  market.  The  cattle  I 
for  1837,  however,  show,  in  the  four  circles  which  emli 
this  fertile  district  493,456  head  of  sheen ;  while  63.830  oxen, 
besides  cows  and  horses,  with  150.413  head  of  sheep,  are 
counted  In  the  Bukowina  only.  The  large  portion  of  the 
land,  which  in  all  the  provinces  ts  held  In  small  parcels  by 
the  peasants,  is,  in  Gaiicio,  particularly  ill  cultivated  and  un- 
productive. The  large  estates  of  the  nobility  are,  however, 
in  general  well  farmed,  and  may  be  classed  with  thaw  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  and  the  provinces  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube.  On  these  estates  regular  rotations  of  crops 
with  artificial  grates,  are  now  universal ;  and  many  of  the 
machines  in  use  in  England,  such  aa  improved  ploughs, 


details- 

An  estate  of  mean  size  contains  from  850  to  1400  English 
acres  of  arablo  land,  140  to  490  acres  of  meadow  land,  and 
1000  to  3500,  or  more,  acres  of  wood,  according  to  the  attua- 
Uon;  that  Is,  whether  near  the  mountains  or  in  the  plain. 
The  estates  conferring  the  right  of  representation  (land  to 
Aiche  Giitcr),  and  which  are  only  held  by  knights  or  nobles, 
are  of  all  sizes  from  a  few  acres  to  several  German  sqnare 
miles.  These  estates  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  held  also  by 
a  commoner,  but  only  on  paying  a  portion  of  ' 
over,  and  on  his  renouncing  the  right  to  all  I 
age  and  judicial  authority.  The 
be  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the 
thirty  are  found  to  exceed  33  Eng.  sq.  m.  In  extent, 
chasing  land,  a  profit  of  from  4  to  4*  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
generally  looked  for.  The  size  of  the  peasant's  holdings  It 
also  very  various.  In  the  plains,  a  peasant's  holding  may 
be  about  38  Eng.  acres.  In  the  hilly  parts,  where  the  pop- 
ulation Is  thinner,  and  the  soil  less  productive,  it  is  30,  46, 
and  In  some  parts  70  acres.  Half  holdings,  quarter  holdings, 
as  well  as  cotters  with  small  gardens,  are  also  frequent.  It 
Is,  however,  supposed  that  of  the  peasant  families  two  thirds 
bold  land,  and  about  one  third  may  be  considered  as  mere 
labourers.  The  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  peas- 
ants in  the  low  lands  Is  a  rotation  of  three  crops,  viz.,  wheat, 
rye,  summer-corn,  fallow ;  the  fallow  being  only  partially 
used.  In  the  hilly  ports  the  OJ'ows  ore  more  used  for  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  flax,  Ac. ;  In  the  mountains,  tillage  Is  more 
irregular.   Oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  are  grown ;  and  in  the 


more  elevated  spots  oats  on  1  >; 
part  of  the  small  estates  of  the  nobles  a  better  rotation  of 
crops  whh  clover,  green  food,  and  meadows  prevail,  accord- 
ing as  the  soil  or  the  local  advantages  of  common  crazing 
< which  hi  very  extensive  everywhere)  render  it  necessary. 
"  I  hove  found  the  following  rotations  do  very  well :  1,  po- 
tatoes, with  manure ;  3,  barley,  or  oats,  with  clover ;  3,  clo- 
ver hay ;  4,  clover,  as  posture ;  5,  rye ;  6,  oats.— In  heavy 
anils :  1,  w  inter  corn,  with  dung ;  3,  barley,  with  clover ;  X 
clover ;  4.  wheat ;  5,  green  fodder,  with  manure ;  6,  wheat ; 
7,  Peas  and  beans ;  8,  rye  — In  the  low  lands,  millet  is  i 
sown ;  and  In  the  mountains,  flax.  My  i 
given  the  following  produce  of  various  kinds  of  < 
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although  It  U  the  opinion  of  competen 
come*  of  the  largo  landholders  would 
Introduction  of  the  practice.   In  Pol  an 


Distilleries  and  even  breweries  are  commonly  established 
on  large  farms  in  the  country,  and  within  a  few  yean  sugar 
manufactories,  in  which  sugar  Is  extracted  from  beet-root, 
have  become  frequent.  Twenty-one  sugar  manufactories 
are  enumerated  by  Becker  as  exiatisg,  in  1836,  in  the  vari- 
ous provinces. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  land  on  lease  in  these  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  few  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  tenure  oc- 
ean must  rather  be  considered  as  exceptions  than  as  a  rule, 

npetent  judges  thnt  the  m- 
"  be  Increased  by  the 
practice.  In  Poland,  villages  are  often 
let  for  short  terms,  that  U,  an  estate  with  the  resident  la- 
bourers upon  It,  who  are  bound  to  labour  so  many  days  In 
the  week  In  lieu  of  rent  for  their  lands.  "In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  holding  the  peasant  enjoys  the  liberty  of  turning 
at  pleasure  vineyards  into  meadows,  or  rilling  pasture  fields, 
or  of  converting  the  tillage  fields  into  pasture ;  only  In  the 
case  of  woods  the  landlord  reserves  a  right  of  Inspection,  to 
prevent  and  punish  their  being  dealt  with  contrary  to  con- 
tract But  the  peasant  cannot  let  his  land,  nor  leave  it  un- 
cultivated, nor  sell  it  In  parcels.  Prom  the  peasants'  hold- 
ings the  lord  usually  derives  1°.  All  that  was  stipulated 
on  the  original  cession  of  the  land,  whether  In  the  shape  of 
a  rent-charge  In  money  or  otherwise.  Sdly.  The  Assiewu- 
vst,  or  flue,  on  transfer,  whether  by  sale  or  Inheritance 

Table  showing  the  average  of  five  yean'  actual  produce 


(usually  5  per  cent.).  3dly.  The  Ratot,  or  personal  service 
the  maximum  of  which  has  beeu  axed  by  law.  This  con 
sists  generally  in  three  days'  work,  with  a  wagon  and  nor 
sea,  weekly,  for  the  peasant's  whole  holding ;  the  half  hold 
Ing  gives  one  and  a  half  days'  work,  and  the  quarter  holding 
two  or  three  days'  hard  labour,  weekly :  cottagers  give  from 
ten  to  thirteen  days  per  annum.  4lbJy.  The  right  of  grazing 
on  uncultivated  fallows  and  stubbles ;  which,  however,  the 

gTeaTo^d^malU^ 

(allodial  estates)  pay,  la  general,  no  tithe.  The  | 
cede  or  leave  by  will  his  holding  in  whichever  of  his  sous 
he  pleases;  but  it  is  then  usually  charged  with  a  sum  for 
each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  custom  prevails  of 
leaving  it  to  the  eldest  son  ,  bat  it  Is  often  ceded  during  the 
father's  life,  who  retains  a  certain  quantum  of  the  produce 
for  hie  own  use:  this  generally  happens  when  the  father 
wishes  to  free  his  son  from  liability  to  the  conscription." 

Manufacture,   Tr,n!r.  At — The   subjoined  table,  Which 

we  take  from  Btcktr'*  Handrl*- 1  .enton,  gives  the  actual 
average  produce  of  tbe  mines  within  the  empire  during  ths 
five  yean  from  1830  to  1834 :  It  ia  taken  from  official  sour 
ces,  and  is  the  latest  statement  of  the  kind  that  has 
imblished.  The  cwt  is  that  of  Vienna  =133-4  pounds  1 


lish: 
of  tht 


Austrian  mines  between  1830  and  1834  Inclusive. 


Upper  Austria 
Lower  Austria  . 
Bryriu  . 

Carlo  thia  and  Carnioia 
Dlyriaa 


Oallcia 


Venice 

Mi'lUary'  Frontier 
lvunia 

Totals  . 


Gold. 


Slltrr. 

|    -    lb.  V.CUTU. 


100 


6 

39 


329 
709 


818 


93.144 


Bar  Iron. 


Owt#. 

19,151 
19,559 
509.327 
971,995 


Cm  I  mo. 


Uxd  Or. 


43,418 


65.179 


9,148 
1 

2,845 


5.134 


63,754 
386 
4JBI I 

U3JM3 


917.889 
0.441 
41,477 

1.591.445 


94,181 
9,949 


3539 
24,839 
70,949 


8,001 


94,899 
2,448 

til 

173J31 


140 

607 
60,893 


2,503 


18,109 
999 


Tin. 


910 

17,392 
2.943 
2.541 


104.943  I 


999 


Coppt  r. 


0mi 


403 

1,019 
78 


3,803 


1,633 


3,779,043 


To  these  quantities  must  be  added  graphite,  or  black-lead, 
1 3.330  cwt ;  alum,  96,531  cwt. ;  sulphur,  17.288  cwt. ;  vitriol, 
41.000  ewt.;  litharge,  91. 1SS  cwt:  zinc,  4418  cwt ;  cobalt 
606  cwt.  j  calamine,  4636  cwt.  The  production  of  quick- 
silver was  as  follows: 


Ulyrla 

Transylvania 


Cwt. 
MM 
30 
3200 


The  amount  of  salt  annually  produced  is  not 
published,  bat  tbe  estimate  of  the  JVat. , 
for  the  produce  of  the  salt  pans  of— 

Cwt. 
.  750,000 
.  96K0UO 
.  900,000 


Upper  Austria  . 
Ulyrla,  boiled  and  rock  salt 


of  the  empire  v 
,  of  roek  ;  107,000  tons  of 
of  bay  aalt  Of  this  quantity,  a 
ia  annually  exported  to  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  article  of  salt  the 
amount  produced  by  the  mines  is  exceedingly  small  In  pro- 
portion to  the  capacities  which  almost  every  province  pos- 
vsneo,  and  of  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  ore  is 
la  all  produced.  A  remarkable  circumstance  Is,  the  indif- 
ferent quality  of  nearly  all  the  metals  produced  in  the  mines 
worked  by  the  agents  of  the  government ;  a  fact  which  is 
substantiated  by  the  annual  importation,  to  a  great  extent 
of  Russian  copsks  by  the  wire  drawers,  who  are  unable  to 
use  the  produce  of  the  Austrian  mines  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  although  a  Russian  ukase  exists,  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  coin,  yet  the  Russian  mint  has 
officially  requested  tbe  Austrian  w  ire  drawer*  to  notify  to 
them  any  deterioration  that  may  occur  in  the  quality  of  the 
coin  thus  exported  !    Purely  the  capital  now  so  ill  employed 


high  Import  duties,  and  thus  contributing;  to  the  taxation  of 
the  people,  without  enriching  the  coders  of  the  stole,  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  ameliorating  tbe  system  of 
mining,  and  in  improving  the  means  of  transport  within  the 
country. — We  refer  to  our  articles  on  Styuia,  Illioia, 
HtwoxRY,  and  Transylvania,  for  a  description  of  the  io- 
cxhaustlble  mining  wealth  of  the  Austrian  empire—  Iron 
nad  native  steel  are  especially  found  in  such  abundance  ia 
Slyria  and  Illyria,  that  tbe  ore  is  merely  quarried  from 
mountains  several  thousand  feet  in  height  and  which  am 
solid  blocks  of  rarbonaie  of  iron  ore.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  al- 
though almost  incredible,  that  an  advertisement  of  tbe  new 
Polish  railroad  company,  in  tbe  spring  of  1838,  in  the  F**- 
aa  UairUr  set  forth  that  "  having  proved  by  official  stsav- 
ments  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rails  could  run  be  f urn  ab- 
ed by  the  mines  and  foundries  of  the  empire,  they  had 
received  permission  to  Import  from  foreign  countries  lbs 
required  supply."  Tbe  article  of  native  steel  is  worthy  of 
serious  attention  from  every  country  in  Europe ;  for  though, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  means  of  communication,  Eng- 
lish artificial  steel  be,  at  present  sold  cheaper  at  Trieste,  yet 
not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  Btynau  and  lllyrian  metal  far 
superior,  but  it  Is  found  in  such  abundance  that  it  could 
supply  a  demand  which  would  cause  a  serious  fall  in  the 
price  of  artificial  steel.  The  use  of  this  metal  for  machine- 
ry must  be  very  advantageous,  and  not  leas  so  for  the  chain 
cables  of  ships,  which  might  be  made  much  lighter;  and 
perhaps  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen  would  then  be  able  to 
take  two  such  cables  instead  of  one.  The  nuapen»ion  bridge 
at  Vienna,  hanging  from  two  main  chains  instead  of  four,  ■ 
a  practical  illustration  of  what  is  here  suggested. 

I  Venice—' 


prosperity  of  the  provinces  of  Lombard)'  and  Venice — where 
agriculture  employ*  tbe  main  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  whose  cheese,' raw  and  spun  silk,  choice  fruits,  rirr.  i 


macaroni,  are  exported,  at  a  great  profit,  to  all  Europe — faf* 
nlsh  another  illustration  of  the  natural  direction  which  the 
trade  of  Austria  would  take.  And  yet  how  much  might 
even  be  done,  in  those  provinces,  to  improve  the  prodtictloo 
of  wine  !  The  range  of  hills  In  Lower  Austria,  Btyria.  Ita- 
ly, and  Hungary,  which,  from  their  southern  aspect  are 
suited  to  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  vine,  may  be  roughly  e 
mated  at  more  than  9000  English  m.  in  length :  of  this 
largest  portionjalls  to  Muntfan^witJ- 
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nut  Austria  pooM  in  Uiw  article  alone,  to  say 
j  of  the  \mmmm  increase  in  her  produce  of  com  and 
caul*  Uiai  miHt  take  place  on  (he  adoption  of  a  liberal  aya 
tmm  of  i  ■  "■  i"-  !    By  abstracting  capital  from  agriculture, 
the  pnre  of  the  nKwuia  of  life  u  farther  ao  much  ailvan 
ced,  that  the  wry  auu  of  manufacturing  at  home  u  defeat 
erf;  aa  the  ataltavent  of  the  Vienna  market  prune,  which 
we  V"  below.  will  prove.    Truly,  when  an  Englishman 
baa  survey  ed  the  unriKna*  resources  uf  the  Austrian  empire, 
i  M  tempted  to  imitate  the  exclaniatiua  made  by  bia  cap- 
m  ancient  Bocae,  and  to  u  under  "  that  a 
of  auch  riches,  ahould  envy  m  our  cot- 
i  sugar  piantntiona.''    In  the  survey  uf 
Auttnaa  manufactures  fur  1834,  given  by  Becker,  we 


|  mtllt  and  manufactories   .      .  MM 
ad  weaving  es- 


aad  aurtlleries  of  auirtls  and 
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i  and  dyeing  atuff  factories 
agar  facwrte* 

The  total  number  of  restate n-d  manufactories  amounted, 
la  thai  yrer,  to  11.064 :  and  were  suppuavd  to  give  employ 
meat  to  2.330,000  Individuals  ;  their  produce  being  1425 
■BlaM  of  florin*.    Among  the  moat  remarkable,  and  those 
wtuch  are  the  moat  rapidly  increasing,  axe  the  beet  root 
•agar  factories;  of  »  bieh,  according  U>  Andri't  Kttnamia 
cars  .Vtsij/truVu.  twenty -Ave,  betide*  three  factories  of  mo 
law.  were  In  operation  In  Bohemia  alone.  In  the  year 
UQt-lSJS;  and  erven  additional  augar  factories,  and  one 
moiaaars  factory,  were  e t pec. led  to  be  at  work  In  1837. 
These  twenty  -eight  faelnrle*.  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, though  able  to  make  30,000  cm.  of  sugar,  only  produced 
10.000  to  li.000  ewU  (he  want  of  a  sufficient  «uppl>  of  beet 
root.  We  haw  already  remarked,  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  factories,  together  with  the  country  breweries  and 
daffiUcriea,  are  carried  on  by  the  large  landed  proprietors. 
It  kv  however,  angular  that  other  branches  of  manufacture 
arc  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  to  pmud  aa  aristocracy ;  bat  who  find  themselves  obliged 
by  as  doing  to  obviate  the  loss  accruing  from  the  system  of 
restriction*  on  trade  and  manufacture,  which  is  peculiarly 
discouraging  to  small  beginner*.    Thus  I  Vmnt  Burqunykaa 
five  gtasw-honsea :  Count  Harrnch  one;  Prince  Behwartren- 
btrrg  three ;  besides  others  belonging  to  counts  Desfours, 
gniue J  kr    Among  the  earthenware  manofWrturers  w» 
And  the  emperor,  and  counts  Wrtby  and  Falkenhayn.  Prince 
Ctofcorg.  counts  Salm  and  Egger.  and  many  other*,  are  large 
rat  founders;  and  counts  VVrbna  and  Prince  WimlnhgrSu 
manufacture  tin  plate*.   The  list  might  be  murh  extended ; 
and  it  wlB  be  supposed  that  neither  the  public  nor  the  no- 
ble tradesmen  are  an  much  benefited  by  the  arrangement 
a*  they  would  be  by  a  more  natural  one,  whkh  would 
make  them,  in  their  senatorial  rapacity,  the  protectors  of 
i  who  should  work  cheaper.   The  principal  seats 
and  woollen  manufactures  are  Bohemia,  Mo 
,  and  Austria.   Coarse  cloths  are  everywhere 
..J  ;  and  Urge  exports  of  cotton  and  woollen 
were*,  especially  of  inferior  ahnwts  and  red  raps,  are  annu- 
ally made  to  Turkey  and  the  East   Linen  Is  a  great  am 
tie  of  manufacture;  spinning  and  weaving  forming  the 
■jS-^'i— ■  emuloyinent  of  the  peasantry  during  the  winter, 
especially  of  the  women,  in  the  northern  provinces.  In 
CattcJa,  not  only  a  portion  of  the  rent,  but.  In  many  large 
satobUahaocnts.  a  part  of  the  wages  of  servants  ■*  paid  in 


!  all  that  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
_  p/  iatorutl 'communication,  large  portions  of  the  em 
□ire  still  find  thcatswtvas  Isolated  from  the  rest,  to  a  degree 
highly  injurious  to  Internal  traffic  Much  has  been  achiev- 
ed foe  Hungary  by  the  introduction  of  steam  boats  on  the 
Danube:  and  VeUcfe  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  capital 
r  the  rail  road  now  constructing  from  Vienna  to  Bochnla. 
>  subjoined  HHtaoiil  of  prices  will,  however,  show  the 
I  value  of  marketable  produce  In  the  three  grand 
i  of  the  empire  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Illustrate lar- 
ge* of  employing  capital  to  facilitate  the  transport 
pi i stw  i  k9  preference  to  the  farced  esublUhment  of 
Bsaaafactnres.  The  prices  at  Prague  and  at  Cratz  are  usu 
ally  the  tame  with  those  of  Vienna, 
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At  the  market  of  Otmutx,  90.007  oxen  were  sold  to  1837. 
of  which  number  74,181  came  from  tialieia,  including  the 
importations  from  Bessarabia  4315  head  were  driven  by,  to 
Vienna,  without  stopping.  The  dearest  pair  was  sold  for 
"00  florins  '£■», .  In  1836,  the  dearest  pair  brought  00  fl. ; 
In  1835,  940  fl.  A  fat  ax  weighs  usually  about  6  cwU,  with 
the  offal  (verte).  Prices  taken  from  the  market  reports  m 
the  »Vsni«  Gatrttt. 

The  number  of  cattle  imported  Into  the  other  provinces 
from  Hungary,  In  1837,  was. 

Homed  cattle      ....  70,830 

Sheep   93,450 

Pigs  107,831 

s>c  HriuAav.  :  .  .... 

It  will  be  seen,  on  n  comparison  of  the  prices  in  this  table, 
that  the  fluctuations  of  tbe  respective  markets  are,  as  far 
as  corn  is  concerned,  nearly  Independent  of  each  other. 
The  high  price  of  meat  induces  a  considerable  importation 
of  rattle,  which  pay  a  duty  of  4  fl.  per  head. 

The  price  of  manufacturing  labour  is,  In  the  large  towns, 
from  20  to  44  kr.  per  diem  (Bat.  to  lOsf,)  for  men.  A  master 
mason,  or  carpenter,  receives  8  fl.  per  diem,  at  Vienna,  for 
job  work.  Agricultural  labour  it  much  lower  In  urice,  and 
varies  in  the  different  provinces,  to  which  we  refer  for  de- 
tails. Balbi  has  published  a  statement  of  the  patents  taken 
out  since  lull,  which  shows, 

From  1811  to  1830  92  patent*  were  granted. 

1831  to  1833  .  1,803  ditto. 
1833  to  1837  825  ditto. 

The  last  figure  gives  an  average  of  105  patents  annually, 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  following  «ifficlal  statements,  regarding  the  trade  of 
the  empire,  are  taken  from  Btiker'i  Handtli-l*n*on,  and 
are  the  latest  published: 
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We  mtjoin  «  statement,  drawn  from  the  report*  of  the 
sclneljial  harbours  ka  the  Mediterranean,  of  m  later  dale. 
Principal  Article*  of  Importation  and  Kxportntion  In  1834. 
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The  usual  coins  in  circulation  are  the  ducal  of  Holland 
•s  4  ft  30  kr. ;  the  sovereign  =  13J  fl. ;  the  florin  of  90  =  1 
Ad*  mark,  divided  into  60  kr. ;  XI  sterling,  at  par  =  9  fl.  31 
kr.  Bank  notes,  of  S  fl.  and  upward,  circulate,  a*  well  as 
the  notes  belongin g  to  the  depreciated  currency,  of  which  5 
fl.  ss  1  fl.  m  stiver,  and  1  fl.  =  34  kr.  This  in' denominated 
FteaM  value  ;  the  Mlvrr  value  is  cnlled  Uiat  of  the  Conrrn 
tien.  Pieces  of  30  kr..  diver,  3  of  which  form  a  florin,  with 
smaller  pieces  of  10,  5,  and  3  kr.,  form  the  silver  coinage 
The  80  kr.  piece  Is  termed,  in  Italy,  lire  Austrtaco.  The 
Itra  di  Mtlano  was  Introduced  by  the  French  ss  1  franc  = 
'»8kr.  The  suado  =  9  fl.  20  kr.,  m  silver. 

The  principal  duties  on  importation  fixed  by  the  tariff 
'"whkh  the  Milan  treaty  has  not  affected)  are. 


Duty. 
36  kr. 
IS 
30 
Sfl. 
0 
9 
15 
30 
10 
25 


VaId*  per  cssL 
per  florin  60. 


24  kr. 

30 

36 

50 
SO 
30 
»4 


18  — 


13 
1 
5 
IS 
43 

« 

50 
63 
152 
10 
IS 

60 
SI 
21 
14 
IS 
20 
21 
7 
IS 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
lb. 
do. 


Cotton  foods  of  all  kinds 
Ditto,  yarn 
Ditto,  thread 
Cast-iron  wares 
Steel,  In  ban 
Iron  plates 

Tinned  ditto      .      .  . 
Glass  .... 
Leather,  Cow  and  ox  skins 
Calf  . 

Kid.  coal,  deer.  ate.  37 
Linen       ....  3 
Cambrics,  &  . 
Coarse  linens,  in  small  pack- 
ages of  10  lbs.  and  under 
Liqueurs,  rum,  and  brand) 
Mahogany  in  blocks  . 
Mm!"  sawed 
Groceries,  not  specified 
Brass,  and  brass  wire 
Ditto,  wares 
Taper 

Hpun  silk  . 
Ditto,  dyed 
Sewing  silk 
Silk  wares 

Tobacco    .  . 
doth 

Carriage  spring* 
Sugar,  refined  . 

Ditto,  raw,  for  consumption 
Ditto,  ditto,  fur  refining 
Earthenware 
Pepper 
Coffee 
Indigo 

Colours,  not  named 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  to  find,  that  with  these  duties, 
which  farther  Impose  toe  necessity  of  giving  permits  w  Ufa 
many  of  the  articles  specified  on  their  being  transported 
from  place  to  place,  the  regular  tmtiortation  is  but  trifling 
while  the  quantity  smuggled  is  said  to  be  enormous.  If  we 
'Mid  the  immense  cost  of  covering  a  frontier  of  the  extant 
of  that  of  Austria  with  custom-house  guards,  the  chance* 
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do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

30 

do. 

do. 

of  bribery,  4tc,,  there  b  reason  to  believe  that  the  gain  of  the 
state  cannot  be  much  in  this  department,  whereas  the  lass 
to  the  country  must  be  evident,  the  Inhabitants  being 
pelled  to  buy  dear  and  Inferior  articles,  without  being 
to  export  their  produce  on  favourable  terms. 

How  much  the  trade  of  the  empire  may  be  Increased  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  In  which  concessions  are 
made  on  both  sides,  must  be  evident  from  our  remarks  OU 
the  extern  and  produce  of  the  Austrian  forests,  on  the  con 
that  may  be  grown,  and  on  the  state  of  the  wine  and  silk 
production.  The  town  of  Btry,  near  the  Dniester,  in  (ialicia,  Is 
as  near  Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  as  It  is  to  Pantile ;  and  from  the 
plain  which  the  Dniester  waters,  the  finest  wheat  to  drawn, 
which  supplies  the  Dantzlc  market.    How  ea«y,  therefor*, 
would  It  not  be  for  Austria  to  draw  a  large  share  of  this  carry- 
ing trade  through  its  own  territory  instead  of  sending  it  to  the 
Baltic !  and  to  do  so  nothing  is  requisite  but  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  the  Improvement  of  the  means 
<>l  communication,  and  some  relaxation  in  tin  Mr>.  t  nu  .hums 
in  force  res|>ecung  Hungary.   To  this  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Moldavia,  YVallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgana 
may  be  added ;  which,  by  the  aid  of  lowing- steamers,  might 
be  brought  up  the  Save  to  Sissek.  and  by  the  Kulpa  to  Carl- 
stadt, within  To  miles  of  the  Adriatic  ;  so  that,  even  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  England,  on  an  emergency,  is  in  a  great 
measure  independent  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  ports  as  long 
as  she  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Austria.   On  the  other 
hand,  by  importing  silk  direct  from  the  Mediterranean,  Eng- 
land has  It  In  ber  power  to  do  without  supplies  from  Franca; 
while  Austria,  as  la  evident  from  the  Ust  of  exportation*, 
could  almost  starve  the  Lyons  marks?!.   It  appears  from 
these,  that  the  importation  of  raw  and  spun  silk  into  France 
averages  50,000,0(10  fr. ;  consequently  more,  than  Id  of  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  silks,  which  averages  144  mill 
ions  of  fr.    (Calculation  of  M.  Arte  Dufour,  in  Lyons.) 
Now  the  export  of  silk  from  the  Milanese  direct  to  France, 
In  1837,  amounted  to  1,227,000  libre  Piccole.  which  may  be 
estimated  at  30,000,000  fr.,  or  4  |th  pans  of  the  whole  ex- 
portation ;  and  of  the  1,383,000  lib.,  exported  to  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  no  doubt  a  considerable  portion  found  Its 
way  also  into  that  country.   The  exports  tn  England,  to 
1837,  were, 

Kaw  silk  .      .  .  673,500  lib.  Piccole. 

Spun  .  •  51,290  do. 

Waste  .  081,800  do. 

Btnuze  .      .  .  211,100  do. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  In  lb 
empire  may  be  approximative!)'  estimated  from  the  folio* 
ing  statement*.  The  official  publication  of  the  Bank  at 
count*  showed  that,  on  Dec.  31,  1827, 

The  advances  on  security  amounted  to  .     5,660,990  fl. 
Ditto,  on  discounted  bills  .      .      .      .  41.251.627 

46,918,617  fl. 

Paper  money  still  In  circulation,  part  of  the  depreciate*1 
currency  of  1811,  16,064.488  ft,  or,  in  silver  value,  6,025,795 
fl.  Farther,  If  the  sum  stated  In  the  view  of  the  national 
debt  to  be  due  from  government  to  the  bank  be  correct.  It 
amounts  to  140  millions  of  florins;  which  would  make  It 
probable  that  little  short  of  200  millions  of  florins  circulate 
in  paper  currency — about  20  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  H 
Becker,  in  bis  latest  work  upon  the  Austrian  Mint,  state* 
the  sums  coined  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Fran- 
cis to  have  been. 


Yrsnj. 
1792—1802 
11*3— 1812 
1813— 1829 
IH23 — 1KM 


GoM. 

19.232,696 
10.659.910 
24.0*0,983 
73,100.431 


&ll«W. 

249.031,018 
lu4.UW.665 
44,730.490 
70,367,870 


32.137,745 
139.7hf.940 
H,791.601 


The  usual  substitutes  for  money,  such  a*  bills  of  exchange, 
checks,  and  drafts,  are  of  remarkably  limited  extent ,  and 
Hungary  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  commercial  credit 
iv  owing  to  the  small  protection  afforded  to  creditor*  by  the 
existing  laws.  These,  however,  it  Is  thought,  will  be  ame- 
liorated at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Diet ;  a  circum- 
stance which  must  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  all  kind*  of 
property  In  that  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  arrange 
menu,  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant,  render  a  smaller 
nmount  of  circulating  money  sufficient— for  instance,  the 
payment  of  a  great  proportion  of  rents,  in  kind  or  in  labour: 
some  of  the  public  contributions  arc  also  delivered  in  kind, 
and  the  public  functionaries  constantly  receive  a  portion  of 
their  salaries  In  com  and  fuel.  We  believe  that,  on  3M  oc- 
casion, a  sum  due  to  Great  Britain  by  A  list  r  a  was  paid  in 
Dalmatian  oak  timber,  to  the  mutual  satlsf  «ctloo  of  both 
parties. 

Hrttuur,  TaifM.  t-t.— The  financial  system  of  Austria  1* 
covered  with  a  thick  veil  of  secrecy.  The  total  revenue  Is 
suited  by  Cmme  (1898),  Willi  whom  the  JW.  EsejWs. 
M836)  rtgice*.  at  150  millions  of  florins  In  sliver.  Andre 
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(1883)  estimated  ic  at  116  millions.  The  estimate  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  taxes,  fix  en  by  the  Last  named  writer.  Is  the  only 
om  which  has  been  attempted.  The  direct  taxes,  in  all 
■•M ill  <•  excepting  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Daltnalia 
^whtrh  hare  aeparate  financial  systems),  consist,  1st,  of  the 
teas'  uj,  levied  on  the  carefolly-estitnated  pruduce  of  the 
ea  baa  been  ascertained  by  trigonometrical 
Cultivated  land  H  divided  Into  classes,  ac- 
to  its  ascertained  quality :  but  commons,  sandpits, 
'  ea,  are  valued  by  investigation 
The  average  rate  of  '-»-»»—«. 
to  Krem«r,  is,  for  meadows,  gardens,  and  fish 
1"-S5  per  cent,  (highest  value  of  produce).  Com 
and  forest  land,  3115  per  cent,  (least  employment  of 
labour  and  capital).  Vineyards,  arable  land,  lakes,  rivers, 
fee,  10-37  par  cent  (greatest  labour  and  capital),  on  the  nett 
produce,  valued  according  to  the  market  prices  of  the  dis- 
trict. M.  The  e*as«  tea  is  levied  on  buildings  In  the  capital 
and  provincial  chief  towns,  according  to  the  rent  of  each, 
la  Vienna,  a  special  commission,  and  m  the  provinces  the 
respective  circles,  controlled  by  commissaries,  fixed  original 

tthe  rate  at  taxation ;  but  the  principles  laid  down,  and 
i  rate  thus  fixed,  have  not  been  mode  public.  Houses  In 
a  and  in  the  country  are  classed  under  13  dl 
i  which  contrf.  Jle  from  10  kreutxers  (3d.)  to  30  11. 
'.13)  each.  There  Is,  however,  no  proportion  between  the 
taxation  of  the  booses  In  the  large  towns  and  those  classifi- 
ed ;  tee  former  paying  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  their  rental 
under  one  denomination  or  other.  3d.  Rents,  tithes,  and  scr- 
een ts  to  landowners  are  rated  at  I  per 
4th.  The  tadsstry  (sz  on  traders,  manu- 
resnons  of  all  kinds,  ascends,  according  to 
a  stale,  from  S  fl.  annually  ;  and  the  lowest  claw  in  V'len- 
sa,  in  which  no  capital  is  supposed  to  be  employed  (In  the 
1  fl.  30  kr.),  up  to  1500  florins  (£150)  per  annum 
m.  5th.  The  ctess  lexis  imposed  on  all  clear 
1 100  florins  (X10)  per  annum,  with  the  exclu- 
|  of  rents  of  house*,  and  the  retrain- derived  (rum  United 
by  the  owner :  certain  investments  in  the 
ad.  The  statements  of  individuals 
i trolled  by  the  local  authorities;  and 
utile  classes,  although  already  taxed 
J.  are  Included  in  this  contribution. 
The  rate  varies  frees  34  per  cent  for  100  fl.  income,  to  at 
i  of  150,000  II.  as  the  maximum.  6th. 
or  poll  lax,  is  paid  by  all  individuals  on  at- 
5th  year,  with  the  exception  of  paupers  re- 
relief,  and  the  military  ;  labourers  coutribut- 
lag  15  kr.  to  30  ki.,  and  the  highest  contribution  being  1  fl. 
30  kr.  annually.  Stranger*  pay  this  lax  at  much  higher 
Mas  daring  the  shortest  residence  in  the  Austrian  mates ; 
ami  Jews  are  subject  to  peculiar  and  highly  rated  impost 
tteua  The  legacy  aad  stamp-duties  are  likewise  productive 
sources  of  rc venae.  The  eat! male  of  the  annual  revenue 
'ram  these  taxes,  as  given  by  Andn  ,  Is, 

florist. 

rent  taxes       .      .      .  50.000.000 

 1.500,000 

tax   5,000,000 

Poll  tax   2,800,000 

.  3.000,000 

taxes: 

  6.000,000 

Bait  monopoly  8,000,000 

Tobacco  ditto  i.'rfKUIUu 

Legacy  duties   700.000 

i   3.650,000 

(levied  oa  all  ankles  of  ronsump 
flour.  Beat,  vegetables,  groceries, 

wine,  Ac.)   12440,000 

of  revenue  from  several  prov- 

3.500,000 

  5,000.000 

  6,000.000 


110,990,000 

'.  .000.000  Is  added  for  other  taxes,  not  Included 
raises  the  nett  revenue  tn  112  millions,  or 
The  cost  of  raising  11  Is  reckoned  at  15  per 
which  raises  the  gross  revenue  to  130  millions.  It 
however,  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  above  Items 
evidently  Mated  too  low,  especially  the  industry.  Income, 
I  poll  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  collection ;  so  that.  If  we  tike 
i  aeeatmt  Hie  time  that  has  elapsed  since  this  calculation 

 I  made,  and  the  great  Increase  In  the  population  and 

prosperity  of  the  empire  that  has  taken  place  In  Ibe  90  to  33 
i  Chat  have  elapsed  since  many  of  these  estimates  were 
the  earn  of  150  millions  will  not  sppoar  overrated. 
'  share  of  these  burdens  fall  upon  the  Bohcmlnn, 


defrays  the  cost  of  a  certain  quote  of  troops.    In  L 

a  UUie  of  the  produce  of  the  land  Is  taken  in  lieu  of  

The  parochial  and  country  rates  have  to  be  sdded  to  the 
above  named  burdens  in  all  provinces,  and  are  defrayed  by 
labour  on  tee  part  of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  local  tru 
posts  on  the  more  wealthy.    It  is,  consequently,  impossible 
to  ante  their  value  In  money.   The  quartering  of  troops  it 
also  an  Important  charge,  especially  to  tialicia,  Hungary  , 
and  Italy,  where  the  greater  part  of  tee  large  standing  arm) 
has,  of  late  years,  been  cantoned.    The  cavalry  is  mostly 
distributed  through  the  villitges  of  the  different  province^, 
for  the  easier  procuring  of  forage.   The  peasant  receives  I 
kr.  per  delro  for  house,  fire,  and  diet  per  man  :  the  dung  oi 
the  horse  Is  the  remuneration  for  stable-rum.    We  subjoin 
the  details  of  the  taxes  now  paving  by  three  different  prop 
erties  In  Vienna  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  illustrative  of 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  tarmtinn  tn  Austria : 


1.  An  estate  In  the  circle  ' 
33,000  fl.,  0.  M. 


'  BtUnc  U«  Ferttt,"  sold  for 
(X-3300;,  la  1838. 


1434  Joeh  (303  acres)  sold  for  . 
House  and  offices 

Tithes  and  various  revenues  from  several 
houses  valued  at  1336  fl.  per  annum 


Value  of  the  I 


(fl.,  cm) 


Land  tax.  house  tax.  with  supplementary  contri- 
butions   159  49 

Taxes  on  tithes,  and  other  revenues       .      .      .   233  30 


Annunl  taxes  (exclusive  of  quartering  of  troops  and 
parochial  assessments)  .  (fl.,  c.  m.)   383  I 

The  owner  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  has  the  presentation 
to  the  living  of  the  village  and  to  Its  school. 

8.  A  small  country  house  and  grounds  3$  miles  from  Vi 
enna.  ■*  I 

a.  sr. 

House  and  garden,  estimated  at   .      .  7000 

Produce  of  garden  34  43  per  annum. 

The  house  pay*  in  rent  and  service         11  15  annually. 

£to. 

Land  tax  3  a 

House- tax  6  0 

Parochial  dues  10  0 


Taxes  and  parish  rates 


.  (fl..  c.  m.)    19  16 


3.  A  hrewhousc  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  w  ith  land  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity. 

A  brewery,  valued  (for  house  and  premises,  with 

the  licence  and  good-u               ....  95,000 

140  joeh  (194  acres/  Ian       ■••  aie  town,  valued 

at  300  fl.  perjoch  .    42,009 


11..  ..  m  137,000 


House  and  supplementary  taxes 

Tithes  

School  money  .... 
Parish  dues  .... 
(.anil  tax  on  140  Joeh  land 
Watching  ditto  (country  police) 


•  * 


Extra  tax  as  landholder,  not  being  a  noble 


a.  «r. 

Vti  4.1 

I'd 

87  37 
181  49 
70  0 

813  9 
183  49 


per 


Annual  taxes       .      .  (fl.,  c.  m.)  996  56 
The  brewer  nays  besides,  as  rsdmrry  tax, 

with  the  additions  (being  rated  In  the  3d 

class   520  fl. 

The  brewery  produces  In  the  season  ©Ocimer 

(33  barrels)  per  diem,  the  dnty  on  which 

is  paid  In  ready  money,  103  fl.  for  00  elmer, 

making  the  annual  sum  of  35,000  florins. 

The  price  of  beer  in  Vienna  (of  the  strength  of  porter) 
was,  in  Sept..  1836,  when  the  [nice  of  barley  averaged  13s. 
3sf.  per  quarter.  5  fl  per  etmcr,  or  37s.  4d.  per  barrel  of 
thirty  six  gallons. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  personal  taxes  to 
which  uie  proprietors  of  the  above-described  houses  sad 
lands  are  liable,  are  not  Included  in  Ibis  statement.  These 
are  the  < lam  or  Income  tax,  and  the  poll  or  captation  tax. 
Neither  Is  any  allowance  here  made  for  the  quartering  of 
troops ;  which  is  not  a  small  charge,  even  in  those  provin- 


ces where  comparatively  few  regiments  are  stationed.  In 
the  city  of  Vienna  itself  no  troops  are  quartered,  the  citizens 
clan.  German- niyrian.  and  the  Italian  provinces,  Hun-  1  having  purr  hosed  their  exemption  by  erecting  a  large  bar- 
only  contribute*  a  moderate  sum  voted  by  the  Diet,  aad  j  rack.   Troops  marching  through  are  tnl  letted  on  the 

P  •  S3" 
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ofthe 

Itself. 

The  expenditure  of  the  nation  m  never  published,  even  if 
it  be  fully  ascertained.  The  court,  although  splendid,  U  by 
no  nieans  extravagant  in  expense,  and  the  family  estates  ore 
considerable.  Toe  court*  of  justice  might  easily  defray  their 
expenses  from  the  fee*  taken  from  suitors.  The  army  and 
the  adiuinwtrntion  of  the  interior  an  the  great  drains  upon 
the  treasury.  In  the  latter  department,  the  Sckrwuhtmui, 
annually  published,  contains  the  name*  of  upward  of  15,000 
employes,  whose  functions  embrace  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  almost  every  action  of  the  subject.  The  department 


is  cm  a  large  scale ;  and  its  attention  has 
years  been  specially  directed  to  the  establishment  and 
of  the  roads,  canals,  and  meani  of  communl- 
.  in  general,  throughout  the  empire.  The  extensive 
mountain  tracts,  embracing  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
mountain  passes  in  Europe,  have  all  been  rendered  accessi- 
ble,  at  an  immense  expense  of  labour  and  money.  The 
talent  and  perseverance  displayed  in  tbw  branch  of  adminis- 
tration have  been  rewarded  by  unusually  splendid  results. 
Among  upward  of  sixty  mountain  paw*,  varying  from  5  to 
TO  mile*  in  length,  that  over  the  Stelvio,  between  Tyrol  and 
Lombard)',  is  the  most  elevated  in  Europe,  and  tlw  road  over 
It,  considered  as  a  work  of  art,  exceeds  everything  of  the 
kind  thai  has  been  as  yet  attempted.  Similar  undertakings, 
on  a  leas  vast  scale,  have  been  completed  in  the  Carpnthi 
ana,  in  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  inner  Austria.  The 
required  for  the  construction  and  annual  repair  ol  th 
tensive  works  (as  the  snow  and  winter  torrents  an 
ally  damaging  them)  could  only  be  met  by  a  centralization 
of  the  revenues  oi  so  large  a  stale.  Local  taxation  or  exer- 
tion could  not  suffice  in  these  coses ;  as  the  districts  requi- 
ring the  greatest  expenditure  are  usually  the  poorest.  Balbi 
has  enumerated  the  principal  public  works  undertaken  or 
assisted  by  the  government  In  I.orobnrdy  and  Venice,  be- 
tween 1814  and  1834.  The  sum  expended  on  them  amounts 
U  sixty-eight  millions  of  lire,  or  about  X'J,500.000,  in  which, 
however,  the  cost  of  the  roads  is  not  included. 

The  JvYttssa/  Vet*  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  from 
the  published  statements  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission- 
ers, assuming  the  original  sum  given  by  Andre,  and  which 

to  be  correct.  This 


The  old  ddx.  In  1816,  at  . 


New  debt 

to  1834  418,554,840 

Betlei-nieil,  paid  ott,  and  drawn 
by  lottery  down  to  183T    .      .  282,523,  642  134.031,198 


Liabilities  of  the  nation  in  Oct.,  1837 


.  ft.  494,031,198 


Of  this  sum  (about  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling),  the 
old  debt  bears  interest  In  the  depreciated  paper  currency; 
and  the  whole  of  that  charge  Is  redeemable  by  lottery,  five 
millions  of  florins  being  annually  drawn  by  lot,  and  either 
paid  off  or  placed  in  silver  value  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
The  new  loans  bear  interest  at  live,  four,  and  three  per 
cent.;  and  three  are  lottery  loans,  which  will  expire  in 
the  years  1840,  1841,  and  1800.  Of  the  total  given  above, 
50,000,000  A.  stands  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund;  and  into  this  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  na- 
tional domains,  which  are  annually  sold,  are  paid.  The 
amount  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency  still  in  circula- 
tion must  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the  debt:  in  1838,  It  was 
141,000,000  (about  £640,000).  The  sum  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  indebted  to  the  bank  for  the  portion  of  lids  cur- 
rency, which  that  corporation  redeemed  by  exchanging  their 
notes  for  it,  has  not  been  officially  published,  but  is  stated 
by  the  writer  of  a  letter  on  the  bank  affairs  in  the  Augsburg 
,  *7lh  March,  1838,  to  amount  to  140,000,000  ft.  in 


Gieti  ens'  CWsnnai.-The 
inal  law  {BurgeHuht*  G< 
V trbrttAer,  etc.)  were  drawn  up  by  a 
yen  at  the  command  of  the  late 
published  by  his  order  after 

They  are  much  praised  as 


for  future  eases.  The  judges  are  removable,  and  may  be 
promoted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but,  like  all  other 
employes,  can  only  be  ditanissed  with  pensiona,  unless  con- 
victed of  improper  conduct  by  some  court  of  justice.  In  all 
cases  the  trials  take  place  In  secret,  and  the  proceedings  are 
in  writing ;  even  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  not  public : 
the  decision  is  according  to  the  voles  of  the  president  asd 
assesson  of  the  court    Criminal  trials  ore  protracted  to  I 


often  suffenxf  lo  be  In  prison  fo*r  veers  before  thuir'cuaes 
are  brought  on  :  when.  If  the  trial  be  of  a  eomplieaied  aa- 


com plicated  i 
to  four  yean !   The  punishment 
<i  after  confession.   The  lists  of 
lallty  furnish  :  j.rr.v 


tore,  it 
of  death  can  only  be 


following  average  of  capital 
the  five  yean  1833-1837 : 


It  would 

must 
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theories,  but  are  open  to  the  objections  raised  against  all 
codes  in  practical  respects ;  and  in  Austria  the  deficiency  is 
not  allowed  to  be  remedied,  as  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
are  not  published,  and  each  judgment  passed  under  a  para-  I 
graph  of  the  codes  is  a  fresh  improvisation  on  the  part  of 
the  judge.  If  it  be  by  chance  discovered  that  under  the 
same  circumstances  a  former  judge  or  another  court  decided  | 
difterently ,  the  case  Is  referred  to  the  ministry  of  justice, 
which  decide*  what  the  law  is  is  that  par Ucuia r  t tut.  but  j 


1894  and  18*,  twenty-eight  were  summary  exerut  ' 
without  trial.  This  period,  as  well  as  the  one  regarding 
Hungary,  does  not  embrace  the  yean  In  which  the  cholera 
raged  in  the  different  provinces,  during  which  period  martial 
law  was,  to  a  great  extent,  established.  The  police  board 
occupies,  with  respect  to  the  tribunals  of  law,  a  similar  po- 
sition to  that  orcupied  by  the  emperor's  cabinet  In  respect 
to  the  council  of  state.  The  preventive  power  Intruded  to 
it  being  naturally  one  which  no  law  either  prescribes  or 
controls,  it  Is  a  formidable  Instrument.  The  political  and 
local  exercise  of  its  authority  is  very  strict  in  Austria,  and 
includes  not  only  the  preservation  of  public  order,  but  (he 
permitting  stranger*  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  the 
themselves  to  change  their  places  of  abide 
bring  requisite  even  in  the  country 
only  procured  after  long  delay  and 
inatory  police  is  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  is,  perhaps,  as  well  managed  as  it  can  he  in  so  extensive 
an  empire  by  a  public  board.  The  police  of  the  province* 
is  Intrusted  In  the  large  towns  to  a  board  whose  officer* 
are  appointed  by  the  crown,  In  small  towns  to  the  magis- 
tracy ;  In  the  country  the  captain  of  the  circle  unites  these 
functions  with  hit  judicial  and  administrative  powers. 

Priioni,  trt. — The  Austrian  prisons  have  attained  a 
melancholy  celebrity  of  late  years.  They  are  divided  Into 
three  classes:  state  prisons,  for  political  offender*,  th* 
chief  of  which  arc  the  Spielberg  at  Brunn,  In  Moravia , 
Kuffsteln,  In  Tyrol ;  Munkaes,  in  Hungary,  Leinberg.  Milan. 
Venice,  etc. ;  bouses  of  correction  (Zuchthaiiser)  in  all  the 
chief  towns,  in  which  criminals  are  kept  to  hard  labour 
(those  in  Irons  are  sent  to  the  fortresses) ;  and  houne*  of 
detention,  under  the  care  of  the  police,  in  which  persons 
who  are  arrested  are  kept  before  and  during  the  judicial 
proceedings.  A  large  prison,  on  an  Improved  plan,  has  re- 
cently been  erected  in  a  healthy  situation  In  Vienna ;  and 
It  Is  usual  to  give  every  needy  prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  a 
small  sum  of  money,  to  keep  him  from  the  temptations  of 
momentary  indigence.  In  1837,  834  individnali  received 
this  relief,  the  sum  distributed  amounting  to  923  ft  In 
Prague  the  prison  seems  one  of  the  beat  managed.  At  the 
close  of  1837,  the  number  of  convicts  is  stated  to  have  been 
608  (446  males,  163  females) ;  and  the  average  proceed*  of 
the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  who  follow  their  respective 
trade*,  was  for  six  years  11,845  fl.  (X1300)  annually. 
TXr  CJUrci^  aern!^t'1^M  h  lthllM  mX  h™  been 

of  the  Emperor  Joseph  H.  They  consist  of  eleven  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  one  Greek  united  abrx,  one  Greek 
schismatic  abp,  one  Armenian  aim.  The  Roman  Church 
has,  farther,  Ally -nine  bishops,  with  chapters  and  consisto- 
ries, and  forty-three  abbots  of  richly  endowed  monasteries 
in  Austria,  Styria,  Illyria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  Hun- 
gary has  twenty-two  abbots  with  endowments,  124  utukar 
abbots,  forty -one  endowed  and  twenty-nine  titular  prebend- 
aries, and  three  college  foundations.  Transylvania  ha* 
three  titular  abbots,  and  upward  of  150  monatterie*  and 
convents.  In  Ualiria  seventy  monasteries  are  counted. 
The  Greek  United  Church  has  one  abp.  and  one 
in  Galicia,  and  five  bishops  in  Hungary.  The 
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i  is  bead  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  ten  bish- 
ops and  sixty  proto  papas  (deans).   The  Protectants,  who, 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  are  only  tolerated  (not 
being  allowed  to  build  churches  with  steeples,  to  use  bells, 
or  keep  parish  register*  independent  of  the  Catholic  pariah 
fi,  are  placed  under  ten  superintendent*  for  the  Lu 
os,  and  nine  superintendents  for  Calvtnlsts.    In  Hun- 
and  Transylvania,  the  Protestants  choose  their  super 
who  ace  controlled  by  district  inspectors.  The 
part  of  the  Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hungary  are  Cal- 
aod  Protestants  enjoy.  In  that  kingdom  and  its  de- 
da,  equal  rights  with  the  Catholics.   The  I  'm 
tolerated,  or,  rather,  recognised  by  law,  in 
Transylvania;  where  they  have  a  superintendent,  and 
form  164  parishes.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the 
dominant  one  throughout  the  empire  ;  and  In  rase  of  dis- 
pute, the  right  to  the  tithes  assumed  to  be  Tested  In  the 
parish  priest-   The  church  Is,  however,  tar  from  being  pus 
sessed  of  the  tithes  to  a  large  extent ;  lu  wealth  consists  In 
endowments  of  laud,  or  revenues  charged  upon  estates ; 
and  Its  hierarchy  may  be  considered  as  richer  even  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.   The  richest  see  Is  the  primacy  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Ol unite  being  next  in  Im- 
Oa  the  iiiptawnhm  of  the  convents  under  Jo- 
1L,  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  lands  and  revenues 
was  appropriated  to  form  a  fund  for  Improving  the  salaries 
of  the  pansh  clem ;  the  minimum  of  whose  incomes  has 
been  used  at  300  <t.  for  a  pansh  priest,  and  150  for  a  chap- 
lain ur  curate.    This  fund  Is  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  bishop,  as  far  as  concerns  his  amceas ;  yet  estates 
to  it  are  constantly  advertised  fur  public  sale. 
1  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  are  assimilated 
Catholic  Church,  as  far  as  their  parishes  ex- 
Tbe  schisms  He  Creeks  possess  a  fund,  vested  In 
La  Hungary,  which  Is  managed  by  the  Me- 
lt ree  assistants.  The  Protestant  confessions 
I  churches  or  parishes  out  of  Hungary  and 
Tcsasylvaaia ;  the  clergy  elsewhere  being  chosen  ami  sup- 
ported by  their  flocks.    The  right  of  presentation  to  livings 
■  vested,  at  general,  in  the  landed  proprietors  and  various 
j  as  iu  England,   The  parishes  in  the  gift  of 
,  as  heir  to  the  right  of  the  suppressed  convents, 
rows.   The  emperor  nominates  all  the  bishops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  archbishop  of  OlraUtx.  and  seeks 
(ha  sanebua  of  the  pope  through  the  medium  of  the  impe- 
rial aasbossador  at  Rome.   The  Hungarian  bishops  enter 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  secuUr  funrllan*  as  magnates  be- 
fore the  papal  consent  Is  received.    All  titular  bishops,  as 
well  as  all  abbots  and  prelates  in  Hu  ngary,  are  likewise 
by  the  crown.   The  chapter  of  Olmutz  enjoys 
privilege  granted  by  Wrattlslnw  11.  of  Bohemia,  in 
',  of  choosang  their  archbishop  from  among  their  own 


The  Austrian  church  property  throughout  all  the  provin- 
ces, except  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  la  very  highly  lax 
td ;  and  the  stale  inherits  a  moiety  of  the  personal  property 
of  every  Catholic  clergyman ;  It  being,  of  course,  supposed 
that  he  has  no  direct  natural  helm  But  the  line  of  policy 
'  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Emperor  Jo- 
the  foundation,  has  not  of  late  been  adhered  to, 
i  orders  having  been  suffered  to  establish  them 
i  Jesuits  have  been  permitted  openly  to 
in  ss serai  provincial  towns  within  these  few  years. 

1  most  recent  census,  the  numbers  attached 
tt  sects  are  as  follow : 

Soman  Catholics    .  .  90,990,000 


•o  t-ie 


Greeks 
I'p'U  sflanj  ls 
Jews  . 
Unitarians 
Arminians 
M>  <h:i:niiied:ins 


3,040.000 
2.H50.0O0 
480.000 
50,000 
13,000 
500 


i  are.  however,  for  the  present  amount  of 
.  underrated ;  especially  the  estimate  of  the 
i  for  want  of  authenticated  returns  of  the  pnpu 
i  of  Hungary. 

•/  HAmHUhU.  end  StaU  »f  the  Prorisrr*.— The 
m  etasxsas  of  sstsscs,  citiitau,  and  pramnta  are  strictly  de- 
1  La  aM  the  provinces.  The  nobility  is  both  numerous 
rich  la  Austria,  where  estates  are  generally  entailed  ; 
the  higher  charges  of  the  court  the  army,  and  the 
ch.  are  reserved  for  this  class.  The  members  of  the 
sex  of  the  various  noble  families  throughout  the  em 
•  axajesttaa,  to  1835.  at  350.000.  Of  these.  1 63  (100 
to  Hungary.  84JM0  to  Galtda,  and  2MD  to  Bohe- 
mia. The  latter  ■iwustij  counted  14  princely  families.  179 
families  of  counts,  80  of  barons,  and  100  of  knights.  Their 
total  incomes  were  estimated  at  18,000.000  (I.  (Xl.HOO.000).* 
The  nrivitsge  of  manorial  rights  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a 

*  Ths  submits  o<  Hssssry  c—sSsi  s  fmilirs  qf  sttssts,  to  pf  cosatv  W 
sf  tons*,  as*  JSC-  «r  knot's. 


noble  In  Austria.  Those  Include  the  right  »f  presentation 
to  livings  and  schools  on  his  estates,  and  the  right  to  hold 
courts  of  justice  in  the  first  Instance.  Other  privileges  are 
those  of  peculiar  tribunals,  before  which  only  he  can  be 
cited ;  the  freedom  from  the  conscription  ;  and  the  right  of 
sitting  In  the  provincial  estates  of  each  province  In  which 
he  Is  qualified.  These  Immunities  are  also  enjoyed  by  the 
newly-created  nobility,  among  whom  not  a  few  profess  the 
Jewish  religion ;  but  the  court  drawn  a  marked  distinction 
between  old  families  and  those  recently  ennobled.  As  the 
patent  Is  given  without  difficulty  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
purchase  it,  the  price  thus  paid  by  citizens  who  wish  to  be- 
come landholders,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  tax  laid  upon  the 
transfer  of  estates.  Persons  not  of  noble  birth,  who  do  not 
purchase  a  patent  of  this  kind,  pay  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
double.  The  peasant  is  personally  free  throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  and  an  appeal  being  allowed  (ruin  the  manorial  court 
of  his  lord  to  the  Circle  court,  his  condition  is  daily  improv- 
ing, and  his  rights  and  property  obtain  more  respect  Yet 
the  circumstance  that,  in  tlie  greater  part  of  the  empire,  the 
rent  of  his  cottage  and  field  are  paid  in  manual  labour  Hu 
hot  ),  leaves  him  In  a  slate  of  deplorable  de [tendance ;  and 
In  some  provinces,  the  possession  of  this  claim  on  the  la- 
bour of  the  lower  classes  disinclines  the  higher  orders  from 
forwording  tlie  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  peas- 
ant*. On  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  direct 
taxation  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph 
II  an  arbitrary  regulation  of  the  dues  claimed  by  the  land- 
lords was  efiected,  and  the  total  amount  which  a  landlord 
could  demand,  whether  paid  in  money,  service,  or  kind,  was 
|  ordained  not  to  exceed  17  ft.  4ft}  kr.  lor  every  100  ft.  which 
the  land  produced.  This  measure  was  Indispensable  to  en- 
able the  peasants  to  meet  the  heavy  taxes,  which,  as  we 
have  shown  below,  average  ld|  per  cent  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce. At  the  same  time,  the  peasant's  srseerty  in  the  land 
he  held,  from  whatever  lord,  was  declared  indisputable ; 
and  though  the  latter  may  seise  upon  his  stock  and  move- 
ables he  cannot  eject  for  arrears  of  rent,  unless  the  land  he 
held  on  lease  or  tenure ;  which  Is  by  no  means  common  In 
Austria. 

A  very  great  difference  is  found,  as  may  be  supposed,  In 
Ihe  state  of  civilisation  of  the  different  provinces.  Among 
the  higher  classes,  In  the  great  capitals,  this  difference  is  of 
course  nearly  imperceptible  ;  the  universities  and  the  belter 
Institutions  for  Instruction  being  open  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  provinces,  and  being  arranged  throughout  on  a  uniform 

Can.  Another  cause  of  this  similarity  In  the  larger  towns 
the  great  proportion  of  Germans  found  among  the  trading 
classes,  even  in  the  Slavonic  and  Magyar  (Hungarian)  dis- 
tricts, and  who  are  everywhere  distinguished  in  that  class 
for  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  industry.  The  mass  of  the 
people  may.  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  most  advanced  in  the 
Italian  provinces,  where  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  and  both  skill  and  activity  contribute  to  for- 
ward industrial  operations.  The  next  in  rank,  in  point  of 
intelligence,  are  unquestionably  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ger- 
man provinces ;  then  come  the  Bohemians,  Hilesisns,  and 
j  Moravians,  who  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  mxnufac- 
1  luring  provinces.  The  Illyrisns  may  be  looked  on  as  not 
I  inferior  to  their  Htyrian  neighbours:  but  a  thin  population 
and  a  rugged  soli,  together  with  the  fact  that  their  language 
is  not  a  medium  for  the  circulation  of  knowledge,  keep  the 
Slavonians  In  both  provinces  bock,  and  they  cannot  be 
ranked  higher  than  the  Poles  or  Moravian  inhabitants  of 
Hungary.  The  rude  and  almost  nomadic  life  led  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  will  be  noticed  in  treat- 
ing of  that  country,  it  is  partly  asrnbable  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  they  inhabit ;  and  partly  to  the  faulty  laws  which 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  -if  their  Improvement.  The 
Dalmatians  stand  on  the  lowc.t  footing  of  ri\lUzatloo  In 
Europe.  The  want  of  a  central  aafgt  of  national  interest  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  mbjht  look,  and 
which  might  direct  the  current  of  por-nlv  feeling  In  each  to 
the  common  advantage  of  all.  if  sinking! y  fell ;  and  each 
province  huving  lis  own  repre-entn  ion  h>  ■  afajse  p0Br*s> 
Ian  as  these  bodies  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  Hungari- 
an Diet),  and  many  having  a  dliferer:  form  of  government 
from  the  others,  every  one  Is  Inclined  to  look  upon  Itself  as 
having  separate  Interests  from  the  rest  The  effects  of  this 
system  have  of  late  years  grown  especially  perreptible  la 
the  repealed  applications  made  by  the  Bohemians,  Poles, 
and  Hungarians,  to  have  their  respective  language*  exclu- 
sively used  in  public  business,  and  in  the  provincial  schools. 

As  every  province  forms  a  separate  land,  each  has  its  pe- 
culiar language  or  dialect  and  Its  distinguishing 
and  habits.  Of  the  .Slavonic  languages,  the  Polish  | 
the  richest  literature;  hut  the  Bohemias  hsxtej  toM 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms  the  written  Imguage  of 
the  Moravians  and  Hlowaks  of  the  N.W.  counties  of  Hun- 
gary. The  dialect  of  Cnrniola  has  been  meihodlxed.  and  Is 
grammatically  taught  as  the  written  language  of  Illyria  and 
Croatia.  The  ephemeral  existence  of  the  Ulynnn  kingdom 
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by  Napoleon  snmced  to  call  forth  the  power* 
of  a  lyric  poet  of  considerable  merit,  named  Wodnlk,  who 
wrote  In  this  dialect  The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  ardent  feelings  and  san- 
gnlntiy  of  temperament,  which  makes  them  more  easily 
elated  and  sooner  depressed  than  their  neighbours  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  fond  of  musk ;  and  every  district  has  its 
national  airs,  which  are  often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usu- 
ally plaintive.  Among  the  Slavonians,  the  Pole*  are  dbsJn- 
gu lulled  by  a  martial  disposition  and  love  of  show.  The 
national  costume  is  now  only  kept  np  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  tasteful,  and  even  ele- 
gant. In  the  other  Slavonic  nations  of  the  empire,  the  love 
of  ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national  spirit  having 
sunk  in  the  long  lapse  of  lime  during  which  they  have  been 
dependant.  No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  In  the  courts  of  jus- 
Ike  or  In  public  instruction  In  the  higher  schools  of  the  em- 
pire. The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress  commonly  met 
with  ail  over  Germany,  with  varieties  In  the  colour  and 
head  gear,  in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian  women 
wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  of  gold  lace  and  decorated  with 
spangles.  In  Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. The  German  language  Is  that  used  in  transacting 
public  business  In  the  German  and  Slavonian  provinces, 
and  In  the  universities  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps.  The 
extensive  range  and  high  excellence  of  the  productions  of 
the  German  authors  in  the  Melds  of  literature  and  science, 


render  this  language  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  medium 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  this  circumstance  lends 
a  moral  ascendency  to  the  Germans,  whose  numerical 
weight  Is  not  great  In  comparison  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  empire,  which  they  will  long  continue  to  hold.  If  they 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  foundations  on  which  It  is  based. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hungarian  plains,  of 
Tartar  descent,  are  a  high  spirited  race,  warmly  attached  to 
their  national  habits  and  rights.  Their  national  costume  Is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  every  family  wears  its 
distinguishing  colours.  The  rich  Dolimann  (Hussar  jacket) 
and  the  tasteful  Attila  (a  frock  coat,  trimmed  with  fur)  are 
only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  nobles ;  but  the  tight 
pantaloon  and  short  boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant, 
who  also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  a  low  broadbrimmcd  hat. 
Though  fond  of  music  the  Hungarians  are  no  musicians : 
national  dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic;  and  the 


Magyar,  who  Is  seldom  seen  to  smile,  expresses  the  excite- 
ment of  hi*  feelings,  whether  in  Joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing. 
The  Magyar  and  Latin  languages  are  those  used  In  the 


_jofthc 

Walaehlan  peasantry,  on  festive  occasions,  is  highly  orna- 
mented and  very  becoming.  The  Italian  costume  is  both 
rich  and  elegant ;  especially  the  head-dresses  or  the  women, 
which  are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for  superiority  between  the 
Germans  and  Italians,  neither  nation  perhaps  does  sufficient 
Justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  other  ;  but  the  northern 
Italian  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  displaying  those  of 
continence,  sobriety,  and  Industry  In  a  high  degree,  though 
he  be  less  the  slave  of  form  than  his  German  neighbour. 
The  Italian  Innguage  1*  used  In  the  government  offices,  in 
the  courts  of  Justice,  and  In  public  Instruction,  in  the  Ital- 
ian provinces. 

The  peasantry  m  every  province  have  a  religious  turn, 
evince  by  a  regular  attendance  at 
the  frequent  processions,  but  by  as- 
i  for  the  an- 
nual ptlcnmaccs.  which  are  mostly  made  to  the  churches 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chief  of  these  places  of  resort, 
Maria  Zell  In  Styria,  Is  annually  visited  by  more  than 
100,000  devotees.  The  next  hi  impirtnnce  is  perhaps  the 
shrine  at  Calvnria  in  Galiria,  to  which  pilgrims  annually 
flock  from  Bohemia,  Silesia.  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The 
pilgrimages  are,  however,  said  to  be,  like  the  field  "  preach- 
ings" formerly  held  In  Scotland,  anything  but  conducive 
to  morality.  The  Sunday  evening  ts  everywhere  devoted 
to  festive  enjoyment,  and  Indulgence  in  the  wine-cup  In 
such  provinces  as  produce  this  beverage.  Beer  and  whis- 
key are  the  common  drink  of  the  northern  pro  since*,  the  lat- 
ter especially  in  Gaiieia  and  Hungary.  Smoking  is  consid- 
ered an  indispensable  luxury  In  all  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Alps. 

With  respect  to  the  comforts  of  life,  the  Hungarian,  Ital- 
are  the 


every  pr 

which  they  not  only  evince  by  a  regular 
church,  and  following  the  frequent 
nbllng  in  great 


tierman  peasants  are  the  most  advnriU«eou»ly  stt- 
The  largest  share  of  landed  property  mils  to  the 
an,  and  for  the  roost  port  he  receives  the  best  re- 


muneration. In  Italy,  where  the  peasant  is  hardly  ever  a 
landowner,  unremitting  industry,  and  a  judicious  division  of 
labour,  improve  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  rank  on  a  level  with  the  Ger- 
man provinces  la  the  most  improved  districts.  The  Galirian 
peasant  is  the  lowest  on  the  scale  but  one — the  Dalmatian ; 
i*"-  I"  ■  ?  >:•,•!  l  rating  a  melanchnr 


Proration  far  tXt  Ptvr.—A  regular  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  is  nowhere  levied — each  parish  is  by  law  hound  to 
sup|iort  Its  own  poor;  but  as  the  standard  of  pauperism  hi, 
in  all  rases,  very  low,  the  charge  Is  nowhere  burdensome. 
The  large  towns  have  poor-houses,  supported  partly  by  rev 
enues  from  foundation*,  partly  by  voluntary  contribution* ; 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  emperor  or  the  govern 
meet  supply  a  sum  from  the  public  revenue*  to  meet  theit 
exigencies.  The  total  *um  expended  in  Vienna  in  1837  by 
the  public  institutions  of  charily  (Including  the  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  foundling*), 
amounted  to  1,353,124  ft,  with  which  82,133  individuals 
were  relieved.  (Srs  Viisma.)  We  have  likewise  seen  a 
list  of  the  donation*  by  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  empress, 
and  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  in  the  year  1834,  which 
amounted  to  21,530  fl.  Savlngs,  banks  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  the  d liferent  province*  with  great  success.  At 
the  close  of  1833  Ik 


at: 

Xijm     at  3  — 
13,89*310  fl„ 

or  about  XI. 400,000,  standing  in  the  names  of  57.063  individ- 
ual*. In  1X30  the  savings'  bank  at  Prague  held  5,200,400  fl. 
In  the  names  of  17,704  individuals. 

Among  the  Institutions  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  the 
poor,  the  hospitals  stand  In  the  first  rank.  The  exertions 


ported,  In  the  year  1837 ;  and  similar  establishments  are 
found  in  every  principal  town  of  Importance.  The  29  hoo- 
piials  of  the  14  Brothers  of  Charity,"  throughout  the  various 
provinces,  admitted  (In  the  six  years  1830-33)  lll.OSfl  pa- 
tients ;  of  whom,  according  to  their  own  published  report*. 
101,600  were  discharged  cured,  the  deaths  having  only  v«-n 
in  the  proportion  of  1  toll]  patients.  These  hospitals  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

lAttraturt  and  tkt  Fine  Arts. — Newspapers  and  periodi- 
cal publications  are  published  in  German,  Italian.  Bohemi- 
an, Polish,  and  Hungarian.  A  periodical,  In  the  Servian 
dialect,  was  attempted  some  time  back  in  Croatia,  but  wu 
suppressed  by  the  police,  and  It*  type*  confiscated.  In  ev- 
ery provincial  capital  a  semi-official  newspaper  appears, 
usually  In  German  ;  but  this  is  accompanied.  In  the  greater 
part,  by  another  In  the  language  of  the  province.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  appeared  some  time  back  In  the  .lugiburf 
Oaittu,  and  wu  attributed  to  M.  Balbi  : 

The  Austrian,  Bohemian  and  niyrlaa 
province*  have  .... 

Milan  

Lombardy         .......  10 

Venice  7 

Verona  3 

Galkla  and  Hungary  7 

-» 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  circulation  of  the  Vien- 
na periodicals  and  Journal*  is  from  the  -V.rtssfwr/-  CW- 

.      .      .      .  9,600 
"^:*  *CI  600 

Theatrical  Gazette      !'.!!!  1,300 

Humorist   430 

Vienna  Fashionable  Journal      ...  600 

Spectator   730 

This  extraordinary  paucity  of  Journals  Is  accounted  ft* 
by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  government  Is  a*  careless  of 
praise,  as  It  Is  Intolerant  of  censure.  But  few  foreign  pa- 
pers are  admitted  to  general  circulation ;  and  those  which 
are  must  ofler  no  remarks  upon  the  condition  or  policy  at 
the  empire.  The  severity  of  the  censorship,  which  gives 
to  underlings  in  office  the  control  over  the  productions  caf 
men  of  genius,  is  calculated  to  degrade  and  stifle  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  the  country. 

The  fine  arts  are  also  in  a  languinhing  state,  in  part  owing 
to  the  apathy  which  prevails  both  among  the  higher  r l.tsses 
and  artists,  neither  of  whom  are  excited  by  public  praise 
or  blame.  The  pictures  in  the  splendid  Imperial  Gallery 
at  Vienna  are  noi  open  to  be  copied  by  artists ;  and  every 
composition  which  Is  puWkly  exhibited  is  subjected,  like 
the  books,  to  the  censorship— a  board  whkh  Is  unremitting 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  re 
strictions  which  it  prescribes  to  the  flights  of  genius.  A 
statement  of  Balbi,  In  the  fssnaa  Omrttt.  shows  the  gum 
ber  of  works  annually  exhibited  at  Milan  to  amount  to 

of  1837.  of  003  pieces  exhih 
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lied  at  that  capital,  then  were  14  statue*  and  44  bwu  of 
marble.  443  painting*  of  all  kinds,  the  rest  being  drawings 
lows  aad  crayon*,  engra rings  oa  atone  aad  eop- 
and  medallions.    In  Vienna  there  la  an 
•vary  third  year,  la  which  about  the  same  num 
re/  work*  of  art,  but  with  a  smaller  pmportHin  of  sculp- 
ra.   Music  U  cultivated  with  more  success. 


nters  largely  into  the  education  of  all  classes  in  Bo 
aad  in  the  German  province!.  T 


['he  Bohemian*  are 
i  for  their  skill  in  Instrumental  ma 
aad  oot  only  U  it  common  to  find  eminent  performer* 
in  small  villages,  but  many  of  these  excel  on  two  or  three 


l — We  borrow-  the  following  statements  on  this 
important  subject  from  Mr.  Margregnr's  valuable  work,  en 
titled  .-fsjln*  sad  tie  Austrian*.    "  The  foundation  of  el- 
ementary tnsirucnan  la  Anstrta  was  fust  laid  in  the  early 
pan  of  last  oesmry ;  aad,  soon  after,  about  oae  In  twenty 
Ave  of  the  inoafctaats  were  taught  to  muL   Joseph  II. 

hi*  energies  to  the  Instruction  of  youth ;  but  the 
1  low,  opposed  him,  and  after  hi*  death  suc- 
I  in  establishing  generally  their  own  plan  of  educa 
ting  children.  The  government  has.  however,  token  spe- 
cial care  thai  the  priests  should  not  have  the  control  over 
public  ,m  true  turn,  aad  the  law  of  1891,  consequent  to  that 
of  1419.  in  Prussia,  direct*  that  no  village  In  the  herediu 
ry  doounioa*  shall  be  without  an  elementary  school ;  that 
no  male  shall  enter  the  marriage  state  who  is  not  able  to 
Mad,  write,  aad  understand  casting  up  accounts  ,  that  no 
•  ot* any  trade  shall,  without  paying  a  heavy  penalty. 

ra  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write,  aad 
books  of  moral  tendency  shall  be  published  and 
.  at  the  lowest  possible  |irice.  to  all  the  emperor'* 


'The  provisions  of  this  law  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
very  generally  put  in  force :  fur  I  have  nowhere  in  Austria 
1  with  any  one  nadrr  thirty  year*  of  age  who  was  not 
u>  read  aad  write ;  aad  I  have  found  cheap  publica- 
s,  chiefly  religious  and  moral  tracts,  almanacs,  very 
i  like  '  Poor  Richard's,'  containing,  with  tables  of  the 
age,  sua'*  rising  and  setting,  the  lasts.  feasts, 
market*,  and  fairs  in  the  empire ;  aad,  opposite 
of  each  month,  appropriate  advice  relative  to 
1  raxal  ccoaomy.  with  moral  saying*  and  suit 

and  several  small  elementary  books  and 
the  Prase  Magazine  Is  now  very  generally  cir 
ria.    M.  Fleischer,  the  Intelligent  and  spir- 
.  zig,  having  managed  to  procure  *tc- 
of  the  wooden  cuts  of  the  lsmdiai  edition,  repub- 
the  work  in  German,  and  strikes  off  about  38,0110  cop 
Austria  only.  A  HMer  magazine,  published  also  at 
is  likewise  very  generally  circulated.   The  spirit 
ion.  If  not  the  most  enlightened,  fo- 
al every  tare,  morality,  the  advantage  and  happi 
of  a  Yirfsjoasj  Bra,  the  evils  of  vice,  aad  the  misery 


found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  statistical  re- 
turn* of  the  college*  and  schools  of  the  empire.  From 
these  it  appears  that.  In  the  eight  universities  established 
la  the  archduchy  of  Austria.  Bohemia,  Galicla,  Moravia, 
Tyrol.  StyrU.  and  the  Italian  provinces,  viz.,  Vienna; 
Prague,  la  Bohemia;  Lemberg.  In  Gallcla ;  Olniutz  in  Mo- 
ras a  ;  Inspracfc.  In  the  Tyrol ;  Grata,  In  Styria ;  and  I'o via 
aad  Padua,  in  the  Italian  states ;  there  an;  54  philosophical 
with  334  priiftBsPf*,  and  attended  by  76*0  stu- 
■  theological  (Catholic),  396  professors,  6190  stu- 
10  medicine,  ISO  professors,  4C71)  student* ;  1  ( Vlen- 
s)  eeafiiiMiy.  6  pri feasor  i,  with  assistants ;  and  8  juris 
ra  dance,  57  professors,  3298  pupils. 

~  Taking  the  population  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  ex- 
save  of  H  angary  aad  Transylvaaia,  at  29,5OU,0O0,  I  And 
re  45,191  national  elementary  schools,  divided 


i  of  primary  schools,  with  10,280 
lay  teachers.   In  these  school* 
1313.4  J»  children  are  iastrueted  In  reading,  writing,  anil  ac- 
that  is,  rather,  more  than  one  lu  ten  of  the  whole 
there  are  n time rou*  private 
Minahkh  gives,  for  1835,  the 
'  Exclusive  of  nine  universities  (ta- 
li), then*  are  93  Catholic  lyceums  and  acade 
111)  nan  lyceum.  4  Luthoran  lyceums  and  colleges, 
7  l  statu  1 1  onllggae,  1  Unitarian  college.  9U  Catholic  theolo- 
Protcsuiit  thrul.gic.-il.  nml  U  Initli  phfida  ft*  »1 
230  preporauiry  |  vorberertctidcn  a\  tnnnata  af 
ft  am  high  gymnasia  in  Hungary),  beside*  special 
schools  (volkschulcn)  In  the  classes  of  primary, 
and  practical  schools :  also  burgher  school*,  aad 
and  forest  institutes:  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb 
l.inr,  Waltzen.  Jtc. ;  schools 
the  polytechnic  institutes  at 

■   .Ui.l  , 


of  hydrography 

IP****; 


the  medical  and  chirttrgkaJ  sOsdeat) 


at  Vienna ;  to  which  ha*  been  added  the  optical  museum 
of  M.  Reknenbach,  14  normal  high  schools,  57  special  Instt 
tutions  for  female  education,  and  4  communities  of  instruc 
lioa ,  besides  numerous  scientific  societies  at  Vienna,  Pesih, 
l'rtu(uc,  Milan,'  av<  . 

"The  inhablianu  of  Lombardo-Venetla  and  I«ower  Aus- 
tria are  the  most  generally  educated.  Among  them,  I  think, 
oue  In  eight  must  be  receiving  instruction. 

"The  universities  of  Vienna  and  Padua  rank  first  among 
those  of  the  empire.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  are,  at 
the  former,  and  I  believe  at  all  the  universities,  paid  by 
government,  and  the  professors  are  not  allowed  to  take  fee* 
on  their  own  account,  nor  to  deliver  lectures,  except  In 
tltelr  respective  colleges.  The  theological,  surgical,  and 
veterinary  courses  are  free  In  the  studenu ;  but  a  fee  I*  ex- 
acted for  attending  lecture*  on  philosophy,  medicine,  and 
jurisprudence.  These  fees  are  appropriated  toward*  the 
maintenance  of  Indigent  student*.  The  whole  course  of 
lectures  are  read  In  the  German  language,  excepting  soma 
deviation*  In  respect  to  theology  and  physic."  (Vol.  II.,  p. 
911-916.) 

Education  In  Hungary  Is  not  In  so  flourishing  a  condition 
as  in  the  German  province*  of  the  monarchy ;  but  even 
there  It  Is  in  a  much  more  advanced  stale  than  Is  generally 
supposed  in  this  country.  A  statement,  published  in  the 
f'icsas  Osteite,  show*  I  hat,  at  an  average  of  ten  years, 
ending  with  1834,  90,597  pupils  have  annually  attended  the 
universities  and  gymunriums  of  that  kingdom.  The  uni- 
versity of  Pesth  I*  by  far  the  wealthiest  Institution  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It  has  a  host  of  professors ;  and  I*  open  to 
pupils  of  all  religious  persuasions.  In  1835  ll  was  attended 
by  1179  Catholics,  953  Protestants,  961  Jews,  and  84  Greeks, 
in  all  1770.  Besides  maintaining  a  great  number  of  Indi- 
gent scholars,  and  a  preparatory  ecclesiastical  seminary'.  It 
aid*  or  support*  an  archi-gymnasium  of  six  classes,  and 
about  3600  district  grammar  and  elementary  schoolmasters. 

The  great  defect  of  Austrian  education  does  not  consult 
in  the  want  of  elementary  Instruction,  for  dint  ki  very'  wide- 
ly diffused,  but  In  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  govern- 
ment of  everything  like  freedom  of  Inquiry  or  discussion 
as  to  mailer*  connected  with  the  principles  of  politics,  pub- 
lic law,  political  economy,  and  even  phil<*s>|ihy.  These 
important  branches  are  not  taught,  at  least  so  a*  to  lie  made 
available  or  useful,  and  are  but  little  studied  in  Austria. 
The  board  of  education  (Htudienhofcisnmission)  has  the 
appointment  of  all  professor*  at  universities  and  colleges,  and 
of  all  teacher*  at  school ;  It  likewise  publishes  the  books 
used  in  instruction,  and  controls  the  minutest  detail*  rela- 
ting to  schools,  it  prescribes  the  course  and  dlstrilsitkm  of 
the  hours  of  study,  from  which  not  the  slightest  deviation 
1*  permitted  ;  and  the  scholars  of  the  few  private  schools 
nre  forced  to  attend  the  examinations  of  the  public  knslllu- 
ttoas,  to  ensure  their  being  taught  according  to  the  prescri- 
bed system.  The  e fleets  of  this  jealous  plan  of  education 
oa  political  and  moral  studies  are  no  lea*  perceptible,  anil 
but  little  less  injurious  than  those  of  the  censorship  already 
alluded  to. 

jfrsy- The  army  is  raised  In  all  the  provinces,  with  the 
exception  nl  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  b)  conscription, 
from  which,  however,  the  families  of  the  nobility  ami  gen- 
try (Kleiner  A  del)  ore  exempted.  The  whole  country  It 
divided  Into  district*  for  each  regiment,  which  are  thus  ap 
portioned : 
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Vpomt  sad  Lasnr  Aastrts,  Tyrol.  i  J  iejr.m  .  . 
IJIjn*,  DiW'u,  CrmtU,  sod  the  MlUury  Free 

The  quoU  lureisbot  l>»  Hsafscr  sad  Tnjujrltrals 
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At  present  the  Infnntry  consist*  of  about  190,000  men.  all 
regiment*  having  two  battalion*  of  1900  men  each,  and  19 
companies.  A  third  battalion  Is  provided  for  every  regl 
in.  iit.  bat  Is  only  called  out  on  emergencies ;  ll  Is  called  the 
Landwehr,  and  this  augmentation  in  time  of  w  ar  raises  the 
number  of  the  infnntry  to  tiol.OM  met..  The  cav  tlf]  M  Ml 
establishment  Is  45,000  men;  that  of  the  artillery  17,800; 
and  of  engineers.  Including  garrison  and  frontier  artlllen 
corps,  sapper*  and  miners,  and  a  battalion  of  pnntonlers, 
and  one  of  UckaikuUa  (in  the  gun-bunt*  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Have),  13,000 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  971.800  men. 
Mace  the  ffffrm  of  the  present  emperor  n  uuiulier  of 
improvements  have  been  Introduced  into  the  military  de- 
partment. The  short  breeches  and  light  gaiter*  of  the 
Infantry  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  tlic  jack  boots  which 
formerly  encumbered  the  artillery,  and  have  been  renla 
ced  by  trousers  and  shoes.   The  infantry  are  dressed  in 
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white  (Mb,  of  coarse  but  comfortable  cloth,  with  lislit- 
btue  trousers,  the  Hungarian  regiment*  being  distinguished 
by  their  national  light  pantaloon*.  The  cavalry  wear  the 
national  drrsscs  peculiar  to  their  several  description*  of 
Hungary  furnishes  the  hussar*,  and  Gahciu  the  lan- 
[iments;  the  Italian,  Slavonic,  and  German  cavalry 
rear  white  uniform*  with  helmet*.  The  men 
are  usually  taken  from  the  province*  In  which  each  regi- 
ment ha*  It*  conscription  depot ;  but  the  officer*  are  mixed 
throughout  the  army,  and  their  promotion  la  seldom  confi- 
ned to  one  regiment.  The  fin  eat  men  of  each  infantry  regt 
men l  are  selected  to  form  the  grenadier  companies,  usually  in 
gam  ton  at  Vienna.  Milan,  Pesth.  or  Prague ;  these  companies 
torui  a  corps  of  JO  battalions,  which  tor  their  number)  are 
perhaps  Hie  finest  men  In  Burope.  The  troop*  are  well 
clothed  and  fed  ;  and  though  the  annual  drain  of  the  strong 
eat  and  healthiest  of  the  population  must  be  felt  by  the 
community  at  large,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
conscription  n  regarded  as  a  hardship  by  the  poorer  classes. 
In  Hungary  the  case  U  different ;  the  regiment*  of  that 
country  are  raised  by  recruiting,  and  the  men  are  usually 
seduced  by  the  promise  of  being  placed  In  the  hussar  regi- 
ments-; but  in  general  the  Hungarian  peasant*  are  decided- 
ly averse  from  the  service,  though  they  make  excellent  sol 
dkrs.  It  Is  permitted  to  those  who  can  do  so,  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute; but  the  conscription  too  often  includes  persons  of 
education  who,  being  unable  to  purchase  their  exemption, 
are  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  advancement,  a*  no  promotion, 
ticept  In  the  artillery,  la  made  from  the  ranks.  The  eolo- 
nel-ln  chief  of  each  regiment  names  and  promote*  the  offi 
i  up  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  field  officers  are  Horn- 
by the  emperor,  and  usually  advance  according  to 
Muiority. 

The  word  of  command  Is  given,  throughout  the  army,  in 
Germnn  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  num- 
bers who  do  not  understand  Its  meaning  that  the  "flugcl- 
tnann"  H  still  retained.  Punishments  are.  In  general,  severe, 
and  flogging  Is  of  almost  dally  repetition,  especially  in  the 
Hungarian  regiments.  The  term  of  service  Is,  for  the  men 
raised  by  conscription,  fourteen  years,  but  Is  eipeeted  short 
ly  to  be  reduced  to  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  however,  the  men  may  re  enlist  at  their  option.  The 
service  In  the  artillery  1*  usually  for  life.  Austria's  contin- 
gent to  the  confederate  German  army  I*  1*4.1*2*  men,  form- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  third  divisions.  Kxclusive  of  vnn 
ou*  foraging  allowances,  the  army  Is  supposed  to  cast  an- 
nually about  45,000  000  ft.,  or  £4.500,000 


AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF. 

nnusllv  I 

limited. 


The  fortification  of  the  avenues  by  which  the  French  ar- 
ln  the  last  war  penetrated  to  the  capital  has  dmnn 
H*nti"n  Lhn  (sea  Lira)  has  been  rendered  very 
,  as  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube ;  and  the 
i  from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol  has  been  protected  by 
the  erection  of  a  citadel  and  strong  works  at  Brixen.  The 
principal  fortresses  beside  these  In  the  Austrian  empire  are, 
Mantua,  Plxrighltoee,  Legnano,  Fuenle*,  Maloghera,  Aao- 
po,  and  Palmanuova,  In  Italy ;  Kara,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro, 
In  DalmaUa ;  Petcrwardein,  Broodt,  Comoro .  Hilda,  Leopold- 
stadt.  Grata,  Hiigeth,  and  Temeawar,  in  Hungary;  Carl 
ri.nl t  In  Croatia ;  Kwgg.  in  Sis  von  la ;  Alt  Gradisea,  in  the 
military  frontier  of  Croatia ;  Thert-sicnstadt  and  Joarphstadt, 
in  Bohemia ;  and  Olmuuc  In  Moravia.  The  whole  of  Ga- 
llcla  lies  open  towards  Russia  without  a  single  fortress. 
Other  fortresses  of  minor  importance  are  scattered  through 
the  different  province*  :  beside*  the  castle*  of  Brunn,  Run" 
Milan,  Trieste,  Llnz.  Brixen,  Buda,  Munkaes,  gec, 


Austria  has  likewise  the  right  of  garrisoning  Commarhio 
and  Kerrara  In  the  Papal  Plates,  and  Placenta  In  the  grand 
duchy  of  Parma.  Mayence.  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Darm- 
stadt, k*  half  garrisoned  with  Austrian,  and  half  with  Pr tu- 
tsan troops,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  navy  la  mid  to  consist  of  right  ship*  of  the 
line  laid  up  In  ordinary  at  Venice,  eight  frigates,  four  cor 
velles.  «u  brig*,  and  seven  M-hooners  or  gnllmt-.  beside 
guardahips  and  revenue  cruiser*:  only  the  smaller  vessels, 
however,  are  at  sea.  The  flag  la  red.  with  a  while  stripe. 
The  marine*  consist  of  one  battalion  of  Infantry,  a  corps  of 
ae  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  marine  engineers.  The  ar- 
ia at  Venice,  where  there  hi  n  marine  college  for  ea- 
Thc  dockyard  at  Venice  contains  thirty- two  covered 
i  for  building  ship*  of  the  line,  fifty-four  for  vessel*  of 
a  smaller  stxe,  four  large  wet  docks,  Ave  cannon  foundries, 
with  a  covered  rope-walk  010  ft.  long,  70  ft.  broad,  and  33 
ft.  high.  The  uniform  of  the  navy  la  dark  blue,  with  light 
blue  facing*,  and  white  breeches ;  thai  of  the  marines  is 
light  blue,  whh  red  facing*.  Naval  matters  are  directed]  by 
a  branch  of  the  war  office  at  Vienna. 

Pars*  •/  fJsiwnssscnf.— The  empire  of  Austria  being  a 
collection  of  different  stales,  with  different  rights  and  privi- 
lege*, the  form  of  government  necessarily  differs  In  each ; 
Nil  In  none  is  the  emperor  either  absolute  or  despotieal. 
With  the  exception  of  Hungary.  Transylvania,  and  the 
Tvrol.  wc^iwer*  of  the  mate*  or  provincial 


that  meet  annually  In  each  of  the  other  provinces,  are  in 
deed  very  limited.  They  have  no  deliberative  voice  In 
legislative  or  financial  matter*.  The  amount  of  the  taxes 
for  the  year,  which  vary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  Is  communicated  to  them,  and  the  distribution  of  th« 
taxes  among  the  contributors  take*  place  under  their  i 
lion.  They  have  likewise  the  permission  of 
humble  petitions,  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  to  the  throne, 
of  which  they  but  rarely  avail  themselves.  The  estates  of 
Lower  Austria  are  Invariably  convoked  at  Vienna  la  Sep 
tember,  which  is  one  month  previously  to  the  assembling 
ot  the  provincial  estates,  which  meet  in  October. 

The  Hungarian  die*  possesses  very  different  privilege*, 
and  has  been  able  to  maintain  them  ii"tw  itlntanding  the 
vast  Influence  of  the  crown.  They  have  a  full  deliberative 
voice  In  legislation,  and  nothing  can  be  decreed  by  the 
soM-rrlgn  without  their  concurrence:  hence  the  country  la 
not  subject  to  the  heavy  taxation,  nor  legally  to  the  police 
and  censorship  ordinances  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  rasa port*  are  not  usual  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Hungarians  do  not  consider  their  liberty  to  travel  la 
foreign  countries  as  depending  on  the  will  of  the  sovereifB. 
With  these  valuable  privileges  they  have,  however,  pre 
served  a  number  of  faulty  law*  nnd  cumbrous  observance* 
But  the  exertion*  of  the  more  enlightened  member*  of  both 
houses  have  of  late  years  succeeded  in  obtaining  considera- 
ble alterations  In  these,  without  sacrificing  any  of  thrdr 
right* ;  and  the  country  is  rapidly  improving  through  th****T 
laudable  efforts. 

It  ks  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the  freedom  of  Hon 
gary  has  hitherto  been  merely  the  freedom  of  the  noble* 
and  clergy.   The  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  long  I 
and  still  continue  to  be,  substantially  in  the  atate  of  <  ' 
ti  jrbee.   Their  condition  has,  however,  been  In  some  rw- 
s  pec  is  materially  improved,  and  limit*  set  to  the  lorda' 
demand*  upon  their  service*,  through  the  Interference  of 
the  government,  and  principally  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Jo- 


seph II.,  in  their  behalf ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  fiower  and  privilege*  of  the  other  rlassei.  however  ad- 
vantageous in  some  respects,  have  hitherto  been  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  peasantry,  that  is,  to  the  bulk  of  the  popsa- 
lation.  The  fair  presumption  iv  that  but  for  these  prtxrt- 
leges  the  peasantry  of  Hungary  would  now  have  been  as 
free,  and  have  enjoyed  the  same  privilege*,  as  those  of  the 
German  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  the  provinces,  the  member*  of  the  provincial  dicta 
meet  in  one  chamber,  and  are  composed  of  prelate*,  noble*, 
knights,  and  burghers,  the  free  peasants  being  only  repre- 
sented In  Tyrol.    In  Hungary  the  prelate*  and  magnate**. 
With  the  Obrrft»panne  (lord  lieutenants)  of  the  count***, 
form  the  chamber  of  magnate*  ( Tabula  exeats*  Prtmm)  ; 
the  deputies  of  the  cathedral  chapters,  of  the  counties,  of 
the  free  royal  towns,  and  of  absent  magnates,  form  the 
chamber  of  the  states  (  Tuaafa  iWytorsis*  Statu**  H  Ordi 
a  ass).   Transylvania  has  a  separate  diet,  but  *ends  mem 
hers  to  that  of  Hungary,  as  do  also  Croatia  and  elavoni*. 
In  the  Tyrol  there  I*  a  chamber  of  peasant*,  and  ae  I 
tax  can  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  state*. 

tifcrt  of  Oorrrnmrnt  east  .Uminiitratimn.— The  l 
ment  of  the  different  branches  of  the  administration  in  Aus- 
tria attained  It*  perfection  under  the  late  emperor,  Franca* 
I.,  and  I*  admirably  calculated  to  admit  of  the  personal  in 
terferenre  of  the  monarch  In  every  department.    1.  The 
ministry  of  stale,  which  long  con«i*ted  of  three  members, 
received  a  fourth  In  the  person  of  a  distinguished  general, 
on  the  prospect  of  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  cf  Europe 
after  the  French  revolution  of  I8».   This  board  may  be 
called  the  emperor's  cabinet.    The  minlrter  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, with  the  Utle  of  Imperial  chancellor,  I*  lit  president, 
and  is  prime  minister.   St.  The  council  of  state  may  be 
compared  to  a  privy  council,  and  la  composed  of  three  sec- 
tion*, embracing  seven  departments  ;  vis-,  justice, 
police,  exchequer  or  crown  office,  finance*,  board  of  I 
and  board  of  studies.   A  councillor  la  named  for  earn  ssn- 
parunent,  and  a  rcfendary  Is  attached  to  each  In  the  person 
of  a  member  of  some  one  of  the  different  administrative  of- 
fice* charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Imperial  decrees, 
that  is,  with  the  entire  administration  of  the  empire.  The 
council  of  stale  exercises,  in  a  great  measure,  the  legislative 
functions ;  but  the  drawing  up  of  laws  la  confided  to  a  coa*- 
mlsslon  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.    As  the  legie 
lath  e  power  in  Hungary  belong*  to  the  diet,  two  couacilta* 
manage  the  affairs  of  that  country  and  of  Transylvania,  in 
a*  far  as  they  come  under  Its  cognisance.   The  eleven  ad- 
mltilatretive  offices  embrace  the  (unction*  of  the 
department*  of  the  secretaries  of  state  In  En 
with  those  of  court*  of  appeal  and  of  lha 
chief.   They  constat  of.  1.  The  united  chancery  for  the  Ger- 
man, Slavonic  and  Italian  provinces;  9.  The  Hungarian 
chancery ;  X  The  Tmiuylvanian  chancery ;  4.  The  exche- 
quer and  finance  board  ;  5.  The  mint :  ft.  The  hoard  of  jus- 
tice, or  highest  court  of  appeal  fur  all  province*  etcep 
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Hungary  and  Transylvania |  7.  The  board  of  police  and 
een*oc»hlp;  8.  The  war-office,  of  which  the  navy  board  is 
a  branch  ;  9.  The  book  keeper-general's  office,  in  which  the 
account)  of  every  department,  excepting  those  of  the  police 
and  the  ministry  of  foreign  affair*,  are  Inspected ;  10.  The 
hoard  of  education  ;  II.  The  legislative  commission. 

Under  three  different  boards,  which  have  all  their  seats 
at  Vienna,  the  political,  administrative,  financial,  military, 
police,  clerical,  and  educational  authorities  of  the  provinces 
are  placed,  who  communicate  with  the  respective  depart- 


cases,  the  penal  code  Is  very 
ath  la  awarded  In  very  few  insi 


exception  of  political 
The  punMtment  of  death  Is  as 
few  countries  In  Europe  enjoy  i 
as  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

The  secession  of  the  reigning  emperor  to  the  throne  has 
been  marked  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net to  an  enlightened  course  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  , 
the  steady  prosecution  of  which  must  prove  of  incalculable 
advantage  for  the  empire  and  for  Europe.  The  deceased  Em 


board  of  Justice,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and 
•ylvunia,  in  the  last  of  which  the  gubernium  Is  the  " 
authority  under  the  emperor.  Under  the  gubernium  are 
the  captains  of  circle*,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  towns ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  fcmier  unite  the  function*  of 
admlnUtraUon  and  police,  whereas  the  police  in  towns  Is 
entrusted  to  a  sfirrial  board,  independent  of  the  magistracy. 
In  Hungary  the  **  SUUtknIUrti,"  whose  president  Is  the  pal- 
atine. Is  the  chief  administrative  body,  and,  like  the  guber- 
nium of  Transylvania,  communicates  with  the  sovereign 
direct  through  the  medium  of  a  special  chancery  at  Vienna. 
The  statthalterei  is  composed  of  twenty-two  councillors, 
two  of  whom  are  prelates,  and  has  tta  seat  nt  Ofen  (Buda). 
■  Ibis  board  the  Obergrepann  (lord-lieutenant)  of  each 
who  la  named  by  the  emperor  (the  charge  Is  often 
sum.  his  deputy,  who  hi  cho- 
i  authorities  excepting  the  courts 
of  justice,  stand  in  a  subordinate  degree.  Hungary'  has  a 
peculiar  court  of  appeal  in  the  Septrmrirttt  Tapel.  Public 
business  in  every  department  to  carried  on  In  writing.  The 
person n I  influence  or  the  emperor  may  be  powerfully  exert- 
ed even  in  the  extensive  and  well  organized  system  of  pub- 
lic office*  here  described.  Though  the  councillors  of  state 
have  each  a  peculiar  department,  they  must  not  consider 
themselves  as  exclusively  bound  to  It  only.  According  to 
the  will  of  the  emperor,  or  of  any  of  the  ministers,  the  duty 
of  investigating  and  reporting  on  any  subject  may  be  given 
to  any  member  of  the  board,  or,  in  case  of  need,  a  member 
of  an  inferior  office  may  be  charged  with  the  temporary 
function*  of  councillor.  Innumerable  commissions  of  In- 
quiry and  control  are  annually  appointed ;  and  every  eheck 
that  can  be  devised  Is  adopted  in  order  to  supply  the  place 
of  tlie  most  effectual  of  all,  the  free  expression  of  public 
opinion  through  the  press.  Appeals  and  representations  to 
the  emperor  in  person  may  be  made  by  every  individual,  of 
whatever  rank,  upon  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  gravest 
subjects;  and  these  appeals  frequently  occasion  n  revision 
of  the  decisions  of  the  public  boards  either  through  another 
councillor  or  a  special  commission.  The  immense  load  of 
business  which  thus  devolves  upon  the  emperor,  obliges 
him  to  keep  a  private  cabinet,  which  communicate*  at 
pleasure  with  every  office  or  functionary  In  the  empire,  and 
consequently  mar  be  said  to  represent  the  omnipresence  of 
the  sovereign.  Pnan  a  decree  Issued  through  this  cabinet, 
there  is  no  appeal;  such  decree  (Handbttietj  supersedes  all 
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ai  aovcreum  oi  many  territories,  wnirn  were  tormeriy 
considered  fief*  of  the  empire,  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  a 
member  of  the  Or  manic  confederation,  and  his  minister 
plenipotentiary  Is  at  present  the  president  of  It*  diet  at 
Frankfort.  The  states  which  sre  included  m  the  confedera- 
tion are.  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  the  duchies  of  Oxwlec- 
jcim  and  Zalor  In  Galicio,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  and  the 
durhies  of  Htvria.  Cnrintbin,  Cnrniota,  with  the  town  and 
territory  of  Tri*  -te.  In  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  diet. 
Austria  has  one  vote  ;  In  the  plenary  assemblies  four  vote*: 
Che  emperor's  contingent  to  the  confederate  army  w  94.P22 

Temper  and  Spirit  aftke  Oevemmmt.— DttlpanO  says  of 
the  Austrian  Grrvcnunent.  that  "It  has  fundamental  laws, 
usages,  and  precedent*,  from  which  It  does  not  deviate. 
The  right  of  private  property  is  held  sacred.  The  emperor 
makes  general  lnw*  for  his  subjects,  but  no  special  or  excep- 
tionable one*  fi»r  pnrtirular  person*  or  case*.  There  Is 
equality  before  the  law,  and  no  odious  privilege  of  caste  U 
now  admitted.  There  is  nc  abusive  Influence  of  cither 
aristocracy  or  clergy.  The  judiciary  power  l«  held  inde- 
pendent, and  not  Interfered  with  by  rescripts  from  the  sove- 
reign.  No  apeciitl  commissions  are  appointed  to  try  particu- 
lar ease*:  no  arMtrary  penalties  are  inflicted.  All  those 
who  were  condemned  for  political  offences  in  1890-21  were 
regularly  tried ;  several  were  condemned  to  death,  but  not 
one  was  executed.  The  proceedings  In  the  civil  courts  are 
neither  dilatory  nor  expensive.*  The  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty has  been  rendered,  by  a  wise  system  of  registration,  as 
and  safe  a»  any  commercial  transaction.   With  the 


peror  Francis 
Richelieu*  and 
!•■  >wledsjed  n< 


reign  the  empire 
era!  Independent 


to  that  school  of  policy  in  which  tin- 
am!  which  ac 


of  discord.  Under  his 
have  separated  Into  sev- 
had  not  the  violent  but  Indispensa- 
ble reforms,  carried  through  with  such  energy  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  anticipated  the  necessity  of  the  people's  ri*ing 
to  effect  them,  and  learning  their  own  power.  Thus,  while 
the  Emperor  Francis  attributed  the  submission  he  met  with 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  province*  to  the  firmness  with 
which  he  persevered  in  his  repressive  measures.  It  was  re- 
ally brought  about  by  the  temporary  satisfaction  inspired  by 
what  had  been  granted  by  hi*  predecessors.  Had  the  se- 
verity with  which  Onllcla  was  treated  between  1833  and 
1836  been  shown  to  that  province  at  an  earlier  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  revolt  of  1830  would  have  ex- 
tended to  Austrian  Poland.  What  result  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  Italian  provinces  would  have  led  to,  has  been 
adroitly  veiled  by  the  amnesty  of  1838— a  measure  of  great 
tm|iortance  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Austria.  The  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  concluded  at  the  same  time  with  England 
and  the  Porte,  are  also  measures  of  great  interest  to  her 
well-being.  Their  Importance  lies  In  the  avowed  delcrmin 
atlon  of  the  government  to  furnish  Hungary  with  a  d* 
bonche  far  her  abundant  produce,  and  consequently  in  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  jealous  policy  hitherto  observed 
towards  that  province.  The  conciliator)-  effect  of  these 
measure*  will  most  likely  occasion  an  increase  of  power  to 
the  Austrian  government,  which  It  l*  not  Improbable  may, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  day*  of  Charles  V.,  give  it  a  pre- 
ponderating Influence  In  the  affair*  of  Europe.  Their  first 
effect  will  probably  be  a  rise  In  the  credit  of  the  state,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  property  ;  nnd  should  they  be  followed  up  by 
an  emancipation  of  the  system  of  education  from  the  re- 
straints under  which  It  languishes,  and  by  some  relaxation 
of  the  restriction*  on  the  press,  the  Inhabitants  would  be 
conciliated,  their  best  interests  promoted,  and  the  govern- 
ment rendered  more  secure. 

Importance  ef  Austria  fa  F.uropt.—Thf  central  and  we* 
em  European  states  have  from  time  immemorial  felt  the 
Importance  of  having  a  powerful  ally  as  a  barrier  toward* 
Asia  on  the  east.  The  might  of  these  Moguls,  who  in  the 
13th  century  overwhelmed  the  rising  Muscovite  state,  broke 
on  the  well-organlxed  resistance  opposed  by  the  united 
power  of  the  Bohemian  king  and  the  Margrave  of  Austria. 

carry  their  arm*  Into  the  heart  of  Christen dom,  it  was  Aus- 
tria that  bore  the  brant  of  the  fight,  and  gained  time  for  the 
ndvance  of  Sohleskl  and  his  army.   Under  the  present  con- 

i tincture  of  circumstance*  In  Europe,  the  Importance  of 
LUStria  In  a  political,  no  less  than  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  is  evident ;  and  a*  that  Importance  depends  altogether 
upon  her  power  and  the  judicious  development  of  her  re- 
sources, the  western  state*  are  deeply  interested  In  her  pros- 
perity. From  the  nature  of  the  various  states  united  under 
the  imperial  sceptre,  It  Is  clear  that  Austria  divides  the  rule 
over  the  Slavonic  nations  of  Europe  with  Russia ;  It  must 
consequently  be  for  her  Interest  to  attach  to  her  sway  so 
numerous  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  who  have  a  strong  band 
of  sympathy  with  a  growing  and  very  powerful  rival.  A 
mild  government  and  a  sincere  attention  to  the  material  as 
well  as  moral  condition  of  her  subject*,  will  prove  the 
mean*  of  linking  together  provinces  differing  so  much  f 
each  other,  and  each  of  which  I*  too  powerful  U)  be  long  re- 
tained bv  any  other  than  gentle  means. 

The  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  Justifies  the  ex  pec 
tation  that  its  leading  members  are  aware  of  the  part  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  play,  and  of  the  true  sources  of  their 
own  influence  and  of  that  of  the  nation  In  Euro|iean  pull- 
tics.  If  unify  at  home  be  promoted,  and  the  material  and 
moral  condition  of  the  peo|ile  lie  improved,  the  power  of 
Austria  will  be  such  that  she  need  fear  nothing  even  If  she 
had  to  contend  single-handed  with  Russia  or  1* ranee.  The 
variety,  however,  of  her  population,  and  the  different,  or  sup 
posed  different  interests,  or  her  various  provinces,  are  suffi- 
cient  guarantees  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  the  power  of 
Austria  will  not  he  abused.  The  pacific  policy  which  her 
generally  observed  Is  dictated  by  the 
of  the  state,  and  cannot  safely  be  < 
While  Austria  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  most 
u«eful  ally  bv  the  other  state*  of  Europe,  and  as  their  grand 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Russia,  het 
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friendship  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to  her  increase  of 

power.  Her  w orst  enemies  are  too*-',  who,  by  fostering  dis- 
union at  home,  or  keeping  In*  people  in  ignorance  of  their 
true  interest*,  weaken  her  influence,  and  prevent  her  from 
attaining  n  position  to  command  the  respect  of  her  neigh- 
Sours  without  exciting  their  apprehensions. 

Rite  .i«,>  Iturttt  of  tkt  Rmpire.— The  House  of  Austria 
derives  its  origin  and  the  foundations  of  its  power  from  Ro- 
il ol  ph.  count  of  Hapsburg,  In  Switzerland.  Rodolph,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of  his  age,  having  extended 
bis  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ability  and  bravery,  was  raised,  in 
1273.  to  the  imperial  throne.  His  elevation  was  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  wish  of  the  electors  to  have  an  emperor  of 
undoubted  ability,  capable  of  putting  down  the  anarchy 
that  had  lung  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  ihr  states  in- 
cluded within  tfn  limit",  of  the  rmpiir.  und  who,  at  the  same 
time,  was  r>"t  is-wcrftil  i  mmgh  U>  occasion  any  fear  of  his 
subverting  the  privileges  of  the  different  (-tales.  The  family 
of  the  anc  . :  <  dukes  cf  Austria,  of  the  House  ot  Bamberg, 
having  bee. miic  extincl  a  short  while  previously  to  the  ele- 
vation of  R  ..I  -Iph,  their  Mate,  were  taken  potion  of  by 
Ottocar,  kif  i:  <,f  Bohemia,  whose  ascendency  threatened 
the  independence  of  the  empire  But  Rudolph,  having  se- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  di.-i,  de. -tared  war  against  Otto- 
car, whose  forces  were  t't  »l I  v  <!•  f<  atcd.  and  himself  killed, 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Man  hfeld,  in  1/78  This  formid- 
able cornpetikir  being  removed,  Rodolph  had  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  the  diet  the  in  v.  suture  of  the  duchy  in  fa- 
vour of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants,  and  formed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  their  (tower. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  inherit  the  talents  of 
his  father.  The  Swiss  revolted  fruin  his  dominion  in  1307, 
and  ai'ler  a  lengthened  contest  achieved  their  Independence. 
Bat  notwithstanding  this  event,  and  the  elevation  of  sev  eral 
princes  of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria  rapidly  increased,  and  in  no  very 
long  time  it*  dominions  embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
in.  s!  important  countries  of  Europe.  It  bos  been  principal- 
ly indebted  f.r  its  extraordinary  aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
allium  es.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Maximilian,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  III.,  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  to  the 
House  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  latter  in  the 
Low  Countries,  t  ranche  Comte,  and  Artnis.  Another  mar- 
riage opened  to  the  House  of  Austria  the  succession  to  the 
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Spanish  monarchy,  ir  , 
ind  the  New  World.  And  Ferdinand  I  .  havtns  married, 
in  1531.  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
ceeded,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of 
in  15-Jfj,  to  these  states.  There  Is,  therefore,  as 
i  of  truth  as  of  point  in  the  lines, 

"  HelU  pro*  alii,  In,  Mis  Sutfrli,  m&t. 
Nun  tfu»  sUn  atiu,  d»t  ubl  ngss  Vnaa." 

Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  concluded,  in  1581,  a  treaty  wtih  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, by  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  the  family  in  Germany.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  arrangement  was  fi«r  the  advantage  of  both 
branches  of  the  House— that  of  Austria,  properly  so  called, 
and  that  of  Spain. 

The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
ijf  Austria,  excited  a  well  founded  alarm  among  the  other 
European  powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the  whole  pol- 
itics of  Europe,  its  alliances,  and  its  wars,  had  little  other 
object  than  the  humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  which  secured  the  Indepen 
dene*  of  the  different  state*  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  the  Turks  held  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Hungary ;  but,  in  1(109,  thev  were  Anally  expelled 
from  that  kingdom ;  and  the  arms  of  ~ 
the  Austria  in  an  ascendency  over  the 
Aver  since  jweserved. 

In  1740,  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsbuni  termina- 
ted by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  But  his  daugh- 
ter. Maria  'I  herein,  married  to  Francis  of  Lorrain,  grand 
duke  of  Tu-criny,  succeeded  in  hi*  dominions,  and,  eventu- 
ally, to  the  Imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  accession, 
Frederic  the  Ore  it  king  of  Prussia,  seized  upon  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia.  The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the 
principal  object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the  seven  years' 
war.  But  his  Prussian  majesty  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
ules  ;  and  Silesia  was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia,  by  the  treaty 
,  la  1763. 

'  Joseph  II.  the  son  and  successor  of  Maria 
is  important  from  the  reforms  he  effected  in  most 
»ts  of  the  government,  and  the  territories  he  added 
••n  the  empire.   It  has  been  objected  »o  'ha 


t  caution,  and  that  he 
he  attempted  less.  Ne 
he  did  not  make  sufficient  alios* 
t  prejudices,  and  that  his  la 
novations  were  frequently  neither  appreciated  nor  appi 
by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  Intended ;  but 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  be  experienced,  his  reforms, 
and  the  change  be  introduced  into  the  mode  of  government, 
have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Under  his 
reign.  GaltcJa  was  acquired  from  Poland,  and  the  Bukowtae 
from  Turkey. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our  limits  admitted  of  it 
to  attempt  any  sketch  of  the  fluctuations  of  Austrian  power 
during  tlie  eventful  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  break 
ing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  in  1780.  At  certain  stages 
of  her  great  struggle  with  France,  Austria  seemed  to  be  de- 
presAid  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  second  rate  power.  But  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  .Napoleon  effecting  his  downfall,  A  as 
tria  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  powerful  as  ever; 
the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries  being  fully  compensated  by 
her  acquisitions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 

In  1804,  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria;  and  on  the  lith  of  August,  Irtsj,  he  renounced 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  latter  event  had 
been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  con- 
stitution. The  present  cni|>eror,  Ferdinand  1  .  born  19th 
April,  1793,  succeeded  ht»  father.  Francis  I..  2d  March.  1M35- 

AUTAUG  A,  county,  Ala.,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1000  aq.  m.  Drained  by  the  Autauga 
creek  and  other  branches  of  Alabama  river  It  had.  in 
1840, 9*<J  neat  cattle.  lS*t  sheep,  swine  ;  and  produced 
7155  bushels  of  vv  heal.  S.fX  of  ne,  -lOJ.TW  of  Indian  com, 
A1,000  of  potatoes,  1.07»i,«01  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  three 
douring  mills  forty  three  ijrisl  mills,  twenty  saw  mills,  on* 
academy,  50  students,  twenty  two  schools,  .VtO  scholars. 
Pop^  whites,  tfill7;  slaves,  «1W;  free  coloured,  16;  total. 

AUTUN,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Saone  et  Loire,  on  the 
Arroux,  43  m.  8.W.  Dijon,  lat  40°  50'  4«"  N..  long.  4°  Iff  B. 
Pop.  0000.   It  Is  picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  the  de- 
clivity and  partly  on  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  It 
Is  neither  handsome  nor  regular ;  most  part  of  its  edifices 
are  old,  and  have  a  mean  appearance  ;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral among  them  well  worth  notice.   It  Lias  two  cathedral* 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  but  neither  has  bees 
completed.   The  spire  of  one  of  them,  3-i,"i  feot  In  height,  u 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  the  lightness  of  its  con- 
struction. The  church  of  St.  Martin,  built  by  Queen  Ruins- 
hault,  and  containing  her  tomb,  furnishes  specimens  of 
different  kinds  of  architecture.   The  tkamp  de  Mart,  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  a  spacious  square  elevated  on  a  ter- 
race, and  planted  with  trees,  affords  an  i 
ade.   The  square  of  the  cathedral  has  a  i 
aln.   There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux,  one  of  which. 
Is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  bridge 
Au tun  Is  the  sent  of  a  bishop,  of  tribunals  of  original  jurls- 
dlrtioa,  and  of  commerce  ,  und  has  a  college,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  a  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  a  col- 
lection of  pictures,  two  small  libraries,  a  theatre,  sic.  It 
has  also  manufactures  of  cotton  velvet,  of  a  sort  of  stufl 
described  as  tapis  de  pud,  diUt  marrhaui,  fitted  for  cover 
lets,  horse  clouts,  Sex.,  with  hosiery,  tanneries,  fee.  There 
is  a  coal  mine  at  the  hamlet  of  Chambois  within  about  a 
league  of  the  town. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France.  It  was 
originally  called  Bibructe,  and  is  described  by  Cesar  as  by 
far  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  town  (longe  maxima  at  ctr 
pietittimo)  of  the  iEdul.  {Dt  BtiU  OtU^  lib.  L,  %  ») 
Having  been  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  It  took 
the  name  of  .1ugMttodnn»m*  from  that  emperor,  and  dun 
a  Celtic  term  for  a  hill.  Subsequently  it  was  called  FUru 
JFAuorum  The  Burgundlans  took  It  in  437:  and  it  was 
afterward  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Saracens,  and  latterly 
by  the  English,  in  1379.  It  espoused  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  suffered  much  during  the  religious  wars.  It 
still  possesses  many  fine  remains  of  antiquity.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  triumphal  arch,  railed  the  gate 
of  Arroux,  of  large  dimensions,  and  which,  though  built 
without  cement,  Is  in  exceeding  fine  preservation  ;  a  'mail- 
er triumphal  arch  ;  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  Ro- 
man burying  ground,  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Dru 
tns,  and  a  temple  of  Minerva,  with  many  das  rttuft,  meu 
als,  utensils,  ate.  The  ancient  citv  was  much  mors  con- 
siderable than  the  modern  one.  The  walls  may  still  ee 
traced,  and  are  so  solidly  built  as  to  be  almost  like  rock. 

Tacitus  mentions  (W«»a/.,  lib.  ill.,  t>  43)  that  the  nobl" 

*  The*  nSf-nltfT  oi  Jlibrtull  and  .fufiirf  -du num  h*u  bra  tJfS'H  1 
Unas,  the  Abb*  tmcrvc,  ud  M.  Mr  Vsl stsj  bal  hu  br*n  rmclimnh  Sr- 
amott  rated  by  U' An,  .lie,  »  sis  SSSSSSSSBSSBSSJ  fur  rjnevnm  Ctml,  • 
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AUXERRE. 

youth  of  Gnijl  resorted  for  Ins  true  turn  to  Angus  tod  on  tun. 
Eumenes,  the  rhetorician,  who  was  born  here  about  the 
V5*r  981,  states  in  hi*  oration  Pr»  Rutnmrojndia  .VAo.'i*.  <) 
90.  that  representations  or  maps  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  then  known  world  were  delineated  on  the  porticoes 
or  places  where  the  youth  net,  letting  forth  their  names, 
situations,  the  rise  and  course  of  their  rivers,  the  outline  of 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some 
i  of  this  ancient  delineation  Is  said  to  have  been  re 
(  Kntyt.  it*  Gent  du  Mondt,  nrt.  AnU 

liTJNsa) 

The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  afterward  played  so  many 
Important  parts  in  the  political  drama,  waa  bishop  of  this 
town  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  Abbe 
Roqueite.  whom  Moiirre  is  said  to  have  taken  for  a 


waa  also  one  of  its  bishops, 
the  following  epigram : 

'  Roqurti^  dam  too  traps.  TalWrrud  dam  1«  nuUv, 
r«r*s»  In  e«f«r««  il*Aa>«s  ; 

IaT?»fau!wCroNl.  I  Wr. :» 

Frnncf  f'ltlirrrtque,  art.  $t«s«  ft  IMrf.) 
ADXKRKK  (an.  AmtUtMuntm).  a  town  af  France,  cap. 
dep.  Yonne.  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  95  m.B.E.  Paris, 
Ins,  470  47-  57"  N,  long.  30  34'  21"  K.  Pop.  10,989.  It  is 
agreenbly  situated  on  a  hill,  and  IU  environs  are  charming ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  along  die  quay  and 
the  river's  side,  it  Is  generally  ill -built,  with  various  crook 
ed  streets,  and  his  a  gloomy  appearance.  Principal  public 
buildings,  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  In 
Prance ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main; the  bishop's  palace  ;  and  the  hotel  of  the  prefect. 
A  finely-shaded  promenade  surrounds  the  town,  and  it  la 
well  supplied  with  water  distributed  from  a  public  fountain. 
Auxerre  was  the  seal  of  a  bishopric  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed ;  it  has  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce, a  college  (high  school),  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  model  school,  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  botanical 
,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  n  public  library  with  24,000 
1  180  MSB,  a  handsome  theatre,  fcc.    It  has 


wine*  produced  in  the  environs  are  much  esteemed, 
larlv  those  of  Migraine  und  Ckninettt  •  and  a  considerable 
'  •>•*!  ts  carried  on  In  them,  and  In  casks,  wood,  strive*,  fee. 
•'•i*  Yonne  is  nnvignble  (irom  a  little  above  the  tows. 

Auxerre  1*  very  ancient.  It  existed  previously  to  the  In- 
*  aslon  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  It  was  ndorned  with  sev- 
eral monuments,  of  which  remains  have  been  found  at  dif- 
ferent epochs.  It  was  laid  waste  by  the  Hun*,  Saracens, 
nnd  Normans,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  English.  In 
1477  it  submitted  to  Louis  XI,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
satyeet  to  the  crown  of  Prance.  (Hugo,  Fnuue  PitUtrtiqut, 
art.  Yo**t 


AUX1I.E  CH  ATEAU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pn«  dc 
Hab,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Aulhic,  IS  m.  8.VV.  St.  Pol. 


Pop.  2rt4fi.    Its  environs  are  very  marshy. 

AUXONNE,  a  town  of  France.  dep.  Cote  d'Or,  cnp.  cant, 
no  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  18  m.  E.S.E.  Dijon.  Pop. 
51*).  It  ranks  in  the  fourth  class  of  fortified  towns,  being 
defended  by  works  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is  well 
bmlt.  and  the  ramparts  serve  an  pleasant  promenades. 
There  is  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Saone,  with  a  levy  pierced 
by  twenty-three  arches  to  give  a  passage  to  the  water  In  in- 
undations. Auxonne  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce ; 
and  has  a  rolfege,  a  school  of  artillery,  a  small  public  libra- 
ry, 4tc,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  serges,  and  muslins,  a 
brewery ,  a  cannon  foundry,  sic. 

A VA  (A  a  fish  pond,  so  called  because  one  for- 

merly stood  there) ;  the  ancient  and  again  (he  present  rap. 
of  the  Rinnan  empire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawndi.  160 
m.  H.W.  Brwmo,  and  above  300  m.  N.  Rangoon,  Int.  210  51' 
N,  Ions;.  95P  58*  10"  E.  Pop.  under  30.000.  (jr*7*m.)  It 
consists  of  an  outer  and  Inner  city,  both  fortified;  the  outer 
is  5}  m  In  circuit,  and  U  surrounded,  except  on  the  Irra- 
wadi  side,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  defence,  by  n  brick 
wall  15  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  thick;  outside  of  which,  on  the 
S„  is  a  deep,  rapid,  and  unfordsble  torrent,  the  Mfit  tka ; 
on  the  YY.  a  jungle  and  swamp;  and  on  the  E.  the  Myit 
rift,  a  r»;iid  stream,  160  yards  broad.  The  inner  city  bi 
placed  at  tlie  N'.E.  angle  of  the  former,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  better  wall,  ]  rn.  In  circ,  and  has  also  some  natural  defen- 
ce*. The  inner  city  Is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  palace, 
council  chamber,  arsenal,  nnd  the  dwelling!  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  courtiers.  Ava  contains  many  temples,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  sitting  Image  of  Gnu  dm  a,  24  ft.  in  height,  said 
i»  consist  of  a  single  block  of  marble;  in  another  nil  oaths 
of  eor.seqnencc  arc  administered,  the  breach  of  which  Is 


hub  thatched  with  grass :  the  markets 
ailh  British,  as  well  as  Chinese  nnd  Lao 


are  generally 
are  furnished 


AVEBURY. 

ttcnenlh  Bangkok,  the  cap.  of  Slam.    (Cratcfur<T*  Embmtim 
U  Jit*.  are,  p.  313,  Ice ;  tYilsw*.  AkssmsIi,  Sc.,  Appeu 
;dlx,p.4«.; 

AVALLON  (an.  AMU),  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Yonne, 
,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Cousin,  25  in.  8  .S.E.  Auxerre.  Pop 
SO*).  U  ts  beautifully  situated  on  a  granite  rock,  and  com- 
mands, cs|>eclally  from  the  promenade  of  tin:  Pttit  Ctmri,  u 
fine  view  of  the  rich  and  well -cultivated  valley  of  the 
It  is  a  handsome  town,  with  good  houses,  and 
well  kept  streets.  The  front  of  the  pariah  church, 
the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and  the  concert  hall,  deserve  no- 
tice. It  has  a  court  of  origiual  jurisdiction,  a  commercial 
tribunal,  and  a  college,  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  paper,  mus- 
tard, 4tc.  The  casks  and  other  articles  of  farsnVrrrc  arc  in 
high  repute.  The  hills  round  the  town  produce  excellent 
wine,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot ;  and  it  has  also  an  exien 
tensive  trade  in  corn,  timber,  staves,  casks,  stc. 

A  v a  1  Ion  is  very  old :  it  owes  its  foundation  to  a  strong 
castle,  every  vestige  of  which  has  now  disappeared,  that 
once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built. 
[Huge,  Frantt  Vittarnaur,  art.  IVrhc.) 

AVEBURY,  or  ABLRY,  a  parish  and  small  village  01 
England,  ro.  Wilts,  5  m.  YV.  Marlborough.  Pop.  747.  Thin 
parish  contains  the  gigantic  remains  of  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Celtic  or  druidlcal  temple.  This  singular 
and  stupendous  ruin  la  situated  in  a  flat  tract  of  country, 
aad  consists  of  a  large  circulur  space  of  ground,  having  on 
the  outside  a  bank  or  mound  of  earth,  Um>  Inner  slope  of 
which  measures  about  1*0  feet  in  width  :  immediately  with- 
in this  bank  is  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  ;  and  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  latter  stand  the  relics  of  a  circle  of  vast  upright 
»tones.  similar  to  those  of  Stonehenge,  measuring  from  15 
to  17  feet  In  height,  about  40  feet  round,  and  estimated  to 
weigh  from  forty  to  fifty-four  tons  each.  The  diameter  of 
this  circle  is  about  1400  feet:  when  complete,  it  contained 
100  clones,  forty  of  which  were  standing  in  1722,  when  Dr. 
Stukeley  examined  It;  but  in  18th?  only  eighteen  stones 
were  left,  and  the  number  has  since  been  still  further  re- 
duced. Within  this  outer  circle,  or  great  temple,  as  It  la 
sometimes  called,  were  two  smaller  temples,  each  formed 
of  two  concentric  circles  of  ►tones,  having  one  a  single  stone 
in  the  centre,  and  the  other  a  group  of  three  stones.  Some 
of  the  stones  In  the  two  inner  temples  are  of  a  prodigious 
sire.  They  are  all  of  a  siliceous  grit,  and  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  that  accompany  the  great  chalk  formation 
that  here  crosses  the  kingdom. 

In  connexion  with  the  circular  stones  or  temples  already 
noticed,  were  two  avenues,  each  nbove  one  m.  in  length, 
formed  by  double  rows  of  vn»t  upright  stones.  One  of 
these  led  In  a  S.E.  direction  to  Overton,  where,  according 
to  Btukclv,  It  terminated  in  a  small  elliptical  temple  of  sim- 
ilar stones:  the  other,  or  W.  avenue,  terminated  in  a  single 
stone.  Blakeley  supjioscs  that  the  S.E.  avenue  hnd,  when 
perfect,  900,  aad  the  YV.  903  stones;  but  af  the  former, 
which  bad  seventy-two  stories  standing  In  1772,  only  six- 
teen are  now  left,  and  of  the  latter  only  2. 

The  village  of  Avebury  stands  within  the  periphery  of 
the  greet  circle  or  temple,  and  is  in  part  built  of  the  stones 
with  which  It  and  the  minor  circles  were  composed  ;  these 
having  been  blasted  and  broken  to  pieces,  to  serve  for  this 
and  similar  purposes.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  •  iii 
dent  measures  were  taken  to  secure  what  still  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  monument ;  otherwise  it  is  but  too  prob- 
able it  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Immediately  S.  front  the  great  circle  or  temple  at  Avebury, 
'list.  \  m,  is  the  barrow,  or  artificial  mound  of  earth,  called 
Silbury  hill.  This  huge  barrow  covers,  according  to  the 
measurement  adopted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Una  re,  5  acres  and  30 
perches  of  ground,  being  2027  feet  In  circumference  at  the 
base:  Its  diameter  at  the  top  is  120  feet,  the  sloping  height 
of  Its  side  310  feet,  and  its  perpendicular  height  170  feet.  It 

I-;  iiiipox-.thle  t"  «l>  for  "  hat  pon.isc  lllH  itnlurn-e  inns-  sj 

to  ecmchme'tha^  hi* 
with  the  stone  circles  nt  Avebury.  (See  Or.  StuJielru't 
volume  on  Arebvry.  published  in  1743,  and  recently  reprint- 
ed, paiiim;  Jimutits  of  K«/fl«nd  and  H'alct,  art.  ft  ill 
•  Urt  f  Sir  R.  C.  Hoart'n  Ancient  tfilttkirt,  ire.) 

However  desirable,  It  does  not  nppejir  very  probable  that 
any  satisfactory  explanation  will  ever  be  given  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  singular  structures  described  above 
were  erected.  All  traces  of  their  origin  seem  to  bo  buried 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  favourite  theory  Is,  that 
the  structure  at  Aveshury.  as  well  ns  that  of  Stonehenge. 
were  druldicnl  temples,  where  the  d raids,  or  priests  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  celebrated  their  sacrod  rile*.    But.  not- 

wlth  which  tills  theory  has 
rning  and  ingenuity  display  :d 
It  appear*  to  be  entirely  destitute,  nol  men  7 
of  proof,  but  even  of  any  considerable  degree  of  probability. 

and  Plttiy  the  principal  authorities 
dm  do  not  (rive  the  1 


withstanding  the  conflden 
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nunc*  to  the  notion  of  their  having  constructed  or  made  use 
of  any  such  temples.  Victor  (tee  Bella  OeJlico,  lib.  vl.,  i. 
13)  says,  that  they  retired  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year 
loco  conetcrato;  lor  which  Grevlus  haa  proposed  to  rend 
luce  contecrato ;  and  this  emendation  U  rendered  probable 
by  what  Is  said  by  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny.  The  first 
says,  in  reference  to  the  Druids, 

"  Wismn  alia  raavoth 
IneollUt  lad*. "-Lib.  U,  lot  *43. 

Tacitus  (jinn*/,  lib.  xiv.,  ■.  30),  tell*  us  that  the  Roman* 
having  taken  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  apparently  the  grand  seat 
of  the  Druids,  cut  down  their  groves  sacred  to  savage  super- 
stitions— etcitifue.,  luei,  ttrvii  tuperttitionibut  inert.  And 
Pliny  {Mitt.  Jnt,  lib.  xvl.,  s.  44),  states  that  the  druld*  ro- 
borum  tltjrunt  Iulo*,  nee  ulla  taera  tine  ei  frende  eonfeiumt 
But  no  classic  author  mnXes  the  remotest  allusion  to  the 
druld*  using  such  extraordinary  temple*  as  those  previously 
described.  Hence,  if  any  dependence  be  placed  on  ancient 
authority,  it  would  seem  that  the  seats  of  druld  superstition 
were  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest— in  places  as  remote  at 
oosrible  from  Stonchengc,  or  even  Avcbtiry. 

AVEIRO,  n  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Betra.34  m. 
N.N.W.  Colmbra,  on  the  B.  shore  of  the  a-stuary  of  the 
Vouga,  hit.  4t»o  38*  34"  pi,,  long.  80  37  54"  W.  Pop.  4134. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  a  custom-house ;  and  ha* 
a  good  deal  of  trade  In  salt,  manufactured  in  the  little  Isl- 
ands in  the  bay ;  in  sardines,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive 
fishery ;  and  In  wine,  oranges,  fee.  It  has  a  college,  a  hos 
pit.nl,  a  work-house,  and  seven  convents.  The  oysters  on 
the  adjoining  coast  am  reckoned  the  best  In  Portugal.  The 
entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Is  pointed  out  by  two 
Mono  pyramids,  each  70  feet  high,  which,  when  brought 
into  a  line,  show  the  course  over  the  bar.  The  latter  ha* 
about  15  feet  at  high-water  springs,  and  HI  at  low-water 
do.:  at  nenps  the  depths  are  respectively  19  and  7A  feet. 
It  Is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  bar  being  of 
shifting  sand,  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes,  and  that  It 
should  never  be  attempted  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot.  (7V- 
fno.  SpanitK  Pilot,  Eng.  trim.,  p.  <!?,  fee.) 

AVELGHEM,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  on 
the  Schelde,  9  m.  E.S.E.  Conrtnny.   Pop.  3000. 

AVELLA  (an.  Abeila),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl 
Lavoro.  5  m.  N.E.  Nolo,  in  a  charming  situation,  command- 
ing a  view  of  Naples.  Pop.  5000.  It  Is  celebrated  by  Vir- 
gil for  its  honey  or  Its  apples.  It  Is  not  certain  which : 

"  Et  qsos  mal.firm  doprcUnt  mania  AMI*.'' 

■JTn.,  « 

But  some  MS8.  read  neliferm. 

A VELLINO  (an.  AMlinunx),  a  town  of  Naples,  cap. 
prov.  Prinripato  Ultra,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  In  a  fertile 
valley  near  the  Snbuto,  20  m.  E.  Nnples.  Pop.  12,000,  It 
ts  fortified,  Is  the  seat  of  0  bishopric,  of  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial courts  for  the  prov.,  and  has  a  royal  college.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  a  square  adorned 
with  an  obelisk,  a  public  granary,  ate.;  with  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth,  paper,  maccaronl,  sausages  whose  superior 
excellence  has  long  been  admitted,  and  dyeing  works.  It  is 
the  entrepot  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  a  pretty 
extensive  trade.  Chestnuts  arc  gathered  in  large  quantities 
In  the  environs,  but  hazel  nuts  are  their  in  net  important 
product.  The  latter  were  greatly  esteemed  by  ll»e  Romans, 
and  were  called  by  them  nueet  -Ivtllan*. 

Avail ino  Is  sold  by  Bwlneburne  to  be  "a  considerable 
city,  extending  a  mile  In  length  down  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  with  ugly  streets,  but  tolerable  houses.  The  churches 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  being  crowded  with 
monstrous  ornaments  In  a  barbarous  style,  which  the  Nea- 
politans seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
cathedral  Is  a  poor  building,  in  a  wretched  situation,  with 
little  to  attract  the  eye  except  some  uncouth  Latin  dtstichs, 
and  shapeless  Gothic  sculpture.  Thrlr  only  edifice  of  note 
is  a  public  granary,  of  the  composite  order,  adorned  with 
antique  rtames,  anil  a  very  elegant  bronse  one  of  Charles  IU 
king  of  Spain,  while  n  boy.  The  town  abounds  with  pro- 
visions of  every  sort,  and  each  street  Is  supplied  with  whole- 
some water."  (Swinburnt't  7\oo  SicUiet,  vol.  I.,  p.  Ill,  4 to 
ed.)  It  has,  however,  been  a  good  deal  Improved  of  late 
years ;  but  the  above  la  still  a  pretty  fair  representation  of 
Its  general  nppearancc. 

AVENCHE  (an.  Jlventieum).  a  town  of  Switzerland.  In 
a  portion  of  the  canton  de  Vnud  enclosed  In  that  of  Fry- 
burg,  5  m  from  Port  Alban.  on  the  lake  Neuchatel,  and  H 
m.  from  the  shore  of  lake  Moral  This  town,  now  hardly 
worth  notice,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  Important  in 
Switzerland.  According  to  some  authorities.  It  was  built, 
and  n  Roman  colony  placed  in  It,  by  Vespasian  ;  but  others, 
with  more  probability,  conjecture  that  It  was  only  repaired 
and  beautified  by  Vespasian,  after  being  laid  waste  by  VI 
tetllus.  The  ancient  walls  enclose  a  space  of  more  than  5 
m.  In  circumference.  It  has  some  fine  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty, such  as  mosaic al  pavements,  an  nmphitheatre,  columns 
of  white  marble,  an  aqueduct,  Ate. ;  and  its  Importance  Is 
34S 


AVETRON. 

known  from  several  Roman  mile-stones  found  in  parts  as 
the  Pays  de  Vnud  being  all  numbered  from  Aventlrum 
Though  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake.  II 
was,  during  the  period  of  its  prosperity,  upon  its  margin.  th« 
Iron  rings  to  which  the  boats  were  fastened  being  still  vuri 
ble.    (Coze't  Switzerland,  let  51 ;  MaJle  Brun,  art.  Switier 

land.)   

AVENWELDE,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov 
Westphalia,  reg.  Minden,  about  halfway  hetwi-en  Blelefelo 
and  Wiedenbrock.   Pop.  3000. 

AVER.NO  (LAKE  OF),  (an.  Avenue),  a  famous  lake  In 
the  Neapolitan  states,  about  10  m.  W.  Naples,  near  tht 
sea.  The  lake  occupies  what  there  Is  good  reason  to  think 
is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  everywhere  *nr 
rounded  by  high  hills,  axcept  where  there  Is  an  outlet,  by 
which  It  formerly  communicated  with  the  Lucrine  lake.  It 
is  from  tj  to  If  m.  in  circumference ;  the  water  clear,  very 
deep,  and  well  supplied  with  tench.  Inning  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history  the  hills  round  this  lake  were  thickly  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests,  which  gave  It  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance, and  by  confining  the  mephitic  vapours  thnt  rose  from 
the  volcanic  soli,  rendered  the  air  extremely  unhealthy. 
In  consequence,  the  place  was  early  regarded  with  super- 
stitious awe.  The  poets  represented  Avcrnus  as  sacred  to 
tho  Infernal  gods,  and  as  being,  In  fact,  the  entrance  by 
which  Ulysses  and  jEneaa  descended  to  tho  tower  regions! 

"  fans  est  A  rive  recta  ad  ssdaa 
Pasdcre  liar  cawaa  itacnaata  toracu*  baas, 
fjusl et  bnmodn  apmt  Tit  una  hu'oa, 
lnterdumquc  nr>%0  jtrturbal  lumlnf  nunca." 

.Sit.  Italian,  in. 

It  was  said  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  the  lake  without 
being  destroyed  by  Its  poisonous  exhalations,  and  hence  its 
nnme  Avernus  (Aspwf.  without  birds).  This  Is  noticed  by 
Virgil.  In  some  well  known  lines  (JRn.,  vl..  237). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agrippn  dis)ielled  the 
obscurity  and  sanctltlty  that  had  so  long  encircled  the  Aver- 
nus. He  cat  down  Its  groves ;  and  having  joined  it  to  the 
Lucrine  bay,  he  brought  ships  Into  Us  solitudi-H,  anil  used  It 
as  a  harbour  In  which  to  exercise  galleys!  The  Lucrine 
lake,  or  rather  bay.  was  almost  entirely  filled  up  by  the 
subterraneous  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo.  In  1538.  On  one 
side  of  the  lake  Avcmo  are  the  remains  of  a  large  octagon 
temple,  probably  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Hecate  ; 
and  opposite  the  Urmpie,  on  the  other  side  the  lake,  is  the 
opening  of  the  subterranean  conduit  usually  called  tbe 
grotio  of  the  Sybil,  but  which  was.  In  fact,  a  tunnel  loading 
from  the  lake  to  the  sea.  The  hills  round  the  lake  are  now 
covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  i<  uin  none  of 
that  gloomy  grandeur  for  which  they  «  •  1  an  celebra- 

ted. They  are  stUI,  however,  al  certain  seasons  unhealthy. 
(Swinburne'*  Two  Sitiliet,  4to  ed.,  L,  p.  35 ;  Orasttr's  An- 
cient Half,  11..  p.  160.)  \_ 

A  VERBA,  a  town  of  Nnpies,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro.  8 
m.  N.  Naples,  and  11  m.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop. 
15,000.  It  is  situated  In  a  beautiful  plain  covered  with 
vines  and  orange  trees;  It  is  well  built  and  uell  laid  out  ; 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  said  to  be  the  richer  in  the  king- 
dom; of  a  royal  governor,  and  of  a  tribunal.  It  has  nine 
churches  and' some  convents;  but  It  is  principally  distin- 
guished by  Its  foundling  hospital  and  Its  lunatic  asylum. 
The  former  Is  said  by  Balbl  to  be  a  nursery  of  artists  and 
artisans  for  the  entire  kingdom.  The  latter  U  exceedingly 
well  managed.  The  apartments  arc  laid  out  and  furnished 
so  as  to  suit  the  state  of  the  patient*;  and  e\.  ry  method  If 
resorted  to,  by  amusement  and  exercise,  to  divert  their  at- 
tention. Those  that  are  furious  are  of  coarse  separated 
from  the  others,  and  subjected.  If  need  be.  to  the  strait- 
jiteket-  This  establishment  haa  served  as  a  model  toothrrs. 
at  Rcggio,  Modeuu.  and  Palermo.  A  sort  of  almond-cake, 
called  torronr.  Blade  here.  Is  in  great  demand  at  Naples. 

A  versa  was  built  In  1030  by  the  Normans,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently twice  burned  tears.  Andrew,  of  Hungary  ,  bus- 
band  to  Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples,  was  murdered  here  In  1345. 

A  VESNES.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Noid.  cap.  nrrond. 
and  canton,  on  the  greater  Elpe.  10J  m.  8.  Maubeuge.  Pop 
3030  It  is  a  fortified  place  of  the  4th  class,  its  fortific  uions 
having  been  repaired  by  Vautmn.  It  is  the  seal  of  a  sub- 
prefect,  nnd  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction  and  or 
commerce,  a  commercial  college,  a  hospital  for  old  per 
sons,  and  an  agricultural  society.  It  is  ill  built,  and  fnsf*. 
The  cathedral  haa  a  spire  300  ft.  In  height,  which  has  five 
chimes  of  bells.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  serge,  wool 
len  hosiery,  carpentry  work,  with  tanneries,  breweries,  soap 
works,  ace.  Avesnes  suffered  severely  from  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine,  when  besieged  by  the  Prussians  la 
1815 

AVEYRON.  a  dep.  of  France,  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  kiugdom.  being  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by 
Hk-  Memult,  between4$>  41'  30"  and  440  5£25"N.  laU  and 
10  50/  15"  and  3°  26*  E.  long.  Area,  887,873  hectares. 
Pop.  370,951.  This  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  depts 
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«if  France.  With  the  exception  of  some  volcanic  plateaux 
detached  from  the  Plomb  de  Cantal,  and  which  advance  as 
far  a*  the  Tniyere,  all  the  other  mountains  belong  to  the 
chain  of  the  Cevenncs,  the  summit  ridge  of  which  forms 
its  8.  Pmntier.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  soil  Is  very 
con»Ule ruble,  Rhodes  being  22M0  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  mountains  are  intersected  by  ravines,  and  have 
many  subterranean  caves.  The  soil  of  the  plateaux  and 
elevated  grounds  Is  generally  very  inferior ;  but  that  of  the 
valley*  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  corn.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  Lot,  Aveyron.  whence  the  dep.  takes  It*  name, 
ami  Tarn.  Apiculture  Is  In  a  very  backward  state,  In 
consequence  partly  of  the  unfruitful  nature  of  the  soil, 
partly  uf  the  Ion*  continuance  of  frosts  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  hail  storms,  but  principally  of  the  want  of 
capital  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Field  labour  Is 
mostly  performed  by  oven.  Produce  of  corn  sufficient  for 
the  consumption.  Sheep  numerous,  nnd  their  wool,  which 
Is  generally  fine,  estimated  at  620,000  kilogs.  a  year.  A 
pent  number  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  pigs  are  raised. 
In  the  district  of  Roquefort,  where  cheese  Is  made  from 
sheep**  milk,  and  the  district  of  Guyole,  the  dairy  Is  an 

Sten  Ive  '"nd* the* S°£."  t  pUT'"  ^  ^  ed™  *™ 


attached.  The  latter  eat  little  butcher's 
their  food  Is  very  indifferent.  Some  wine  I* 
made,  but  the  quality  Is  Inferior.  According  to  the  official 
tables,  the  soil  of  the  dep.  Is  mostly  distributed  as  follows : 
C-ilriv.thle  land  r&iT.  000,  meadows  lilOOO,  vineyards  34.000, 
forests  1*4,000,  and  heaths,  rocks,  wastes,  fcc.,  200.000  hec- 
tares. The  export  of  agricultural  produce  reaches  an  av- 
erage of  6,000.000  fr.  a  year,  of  which  the  cheese  of  Roque- 
fort and  Guyole  make  1,100,000  fr.,  sheen,  1.000,000  fr,  and 
wool(en  stuffs  800.000  fr.  The  conl  and  iron  mines  of  the 
Aveyron  are  among  the  most  Important  In  France.  The 
•Xpirt  of  coal  amounts  to  about  1 50.000  metrical  quintals, 
and  that  of  alum  to  about  (100.(100  kllogs.    (Sea  Austx,  St.) 

I  have  been  established  within  these  few  years. 


til  £TCt%t  K i  rin  t 

I  furnish  employment  to  some  thousands  of  workpeople 
A  good  deal  of  copper  Is  also  produced.  Manufacturing 
industry  ha*  made  very  considerable  propess.  About 
30.IU0  workpeople  are  supposed  to  be  employed  In  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  stnfTs,  hosiery,  Ju-.  In  the 
arrondlssement  of  St.  AfTrique  about  TOO  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  spinning  and  manufacture  of  cotton ;  and 
there  are  in  the  dep.  about  800  employed  In  the  t  inning 
and  dressing  of  leather  and  the  glove  trade.  There  are 
also  factories  of  hats  and  paper,  with  dye-works,  coopers' - 
works,  Jtc.  Aveyron  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber 
N'>.  of  electors,  1450.  Total  public  revenue 
5,W1  »i:  rr.  Prim  ijsxl  towns,  Rhodez,  Milhau,  St, 
;  and  Vlllefranche.   The  inhabitants  are  said  to 


be  much  addicted  to  drinking  and  quarrelling ;  and,  as  they 
all  carry  a  knife,  called  a  eapurhadou,  their  quarrels  some- 
times end  fatally.  The  condition  of  the  fair  sex  seems  to 
be  about  as  bad  as  possible.  "  I  .a  condition  des  funnies, 
dans  une  pand  pome  da  departemrnt.  et  surtout  parmi  le* 
hsbilnns  ties  campagnes.  est  pauvre  et  mulhenreuse  ;  leurs 
parens  les  traitent  souvent  avec  une  sortc  de  bnrbarie,  et 
le«  f  irrent  dtks  le  plus  jeune  age  ft  *c  ennsacrer  sans  nie- 
lore  aaz  rades  tntvaux  de  la  culture.  Le  hale,  la  sueur, 
ct  la  fatigue  continue!  alterent  leurs  traits  et  leurs  formes. 
Avant  dUhnlt  ans  des  filles  qui  allleurs  aumlent  <  te  pa- 
cta uses  et  >dies  ont  la  peau  tannee,  lea  maine*  calleuses, 
et  la  faille  voutee.  Le  mariage,  au  lieu  d'etre  pour  elles 
une  epoqne  de  bonheur  et  de  la  liberie,  est  sou  vent  cclle 
d'une  servitude  plus  dure."  (Hufa,  France  Pittorttque, 
art.  Atewrtm  :  French  (Jfirial  TabUa.) 

AVEZZANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzn  Ultra 
U-,  eap.  district  and  canton.  In  a  tine  plain,  within  about 
a  mile  of  the  N'.W.  angle  of  the  lake  Tecino.   Pop.  3166.* 

It      "trr  >Ut..led  *..,  walls,  w  hir  h,  h  .-.v.  \  rr,  ire  in  ■  ruiOOttS 

condition.  The  houses  arc  renernlly  mean,  but  there  are 
some  gmd  bulldinirs,  among  which  Is  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  f.'olonna  family. 

AVIGLIANA.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  IS  m.  W. 
Turin.  Pop.  3000.  It  U  finely  sltnated  on  a  hill,  has  a 
castle,  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth  and  tHatnres  of  silk. 

Avi«M*s>4.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  ttasillcata,  cap.  cant.. 
11  m.  N.N.W.  Potenza,    Pop.  9000.    It  is  built  on  the  de 


cirrtty  of  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  being  undermined  in  1824, 
by  continued  rains,  cave  way,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
town.  It  ha*  a  fme  collegiate  church,  sundry  convents, 
and  a  royal  college.  The  surrounding  country  produces 
the  finest  oxen  In  the  kingdom. 

AVIGNON  (an.  wfeestte),  a  city  of  France,  cap.  dep. 
Vaucluse,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhone,  53  m.  N.N.W. 
Marseilles,  lnt  43°  5T  8"  J,.,  Ion.  4°  iff  30"  E.   Pop.  (ex. 


supplied  with  water 
haps  this  may  be  ra 
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cant,)  27,733.  It  Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a  tribu- 
nal of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a  royal 
college  of  the  Sid  class,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  theo 
logiral  seminary,  a  school  of  design,  a  public  library  con- 
taining 30,000  volumes  and  500  M8S.,  a  museum  of  pic- 
tures, a  botanical  garden,  with  societies  of  arts,  agriculture, 
he  Having  been  long  the  residence  of  the  popes,  Avignon 
ailed  with  churches,  convents,  and  other  religious 
many  of  which  have  now  fallen  Into  decay.  It  to 
situated  in  a  tine  plain,  and  to  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
flanked  with  numerous  towers :  lu  promenades  along  the 
walls,  and  iu  quays  along  the  river,  arc  both  said  to  be 
very  tine.  The  city  was  formerly  much  more  populous 
and  thriving  than  at  present,  and  half  the  spare  now  in- 
cluded within  the  walls  Is  occupied  with  gardens,  Ju\ 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  and  the  houses  and 
buildings  have  generally  a  gloomy,  melancholy  appearance. 
Mr.  Inglis  says — "I  never  saw  any  town  that  I  should  not 
prefer  to  Avignon  as  a  residence:  Its  fllthiness  Is  disgust- 
ing, absolutely  Inconceivable  to  be  found  tn  a  civilized 
country.  And  It  to  the  less  excusable  as  the  town  to  well 
(Switzerland,  a-c,  p.  1*1.)  Per- 
overstated,  but  there  can  be  no 
ually  true.  The  ancient  palace, 
occupied  by  the  popes,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  rock 
called  De  lams.  It  to  a  Gothic  building,  constructed  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  of  vast  extent,  with  high,  thick  walls,  and 
nnv  •rnci  a-<  •«  (jn-'-n.  in, I  t:ir\  de;-ot.  ,i.nl  h.irr'a  K*.  The 
cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Dons,  is  very  ancient, 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  several  distinguished  persons 
The  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  which  only  the  spire  now 
remains,  contained  the  tomb  of  Laura,  Immortalized  by 
Petrarch,  and  of  the  "brave  Crillon,"  the  friend  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  French  warriors. 
The  Hotel  dea  Invalldes,  subsidiary  to  that  of  Paris,  is  an 
Immense  building,  in  which  1000  old  soldiers  are  accom- 
modated. The  Hotel  Dieu  is  also  on  a  large  scale.  The 
theatre,  n  large,  handsome  edifice,  was  erected  In  1824. 
Avignon  communicates  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  wood  and  one  of  boats.  Its  manu- 
factures are  said  to  have  improved  of  late  years.  They 
consist  principally  of  silk  stuffs  and  velvets.  There  are 
also  some  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  with  a  cannon  foun- 
dry, a  type  foundry,  dye-works,  tanneries,  fcc.  A  good 
many  works  are  printed  In  the  town.  Largo  quantities  of 
madder  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
Avignon  to  the  centre  of  the  trade  In  that  drug. 

Avignon  existed  before  the  Roman  invasion,  and  after- 
ward became  a  Roman  colony.  In  1305  Clement  V.  trans 
ferred  thither  the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  continued  to 
reside  hero  till  1377,  when  they  returned  to  Rome ;  but  two 
schlstnntiral  popes,  or  popes  elected  by  the  French  cardi- 
nals, resided  at  Avignon  till  1408.  Clement  VI.  having  ac- 
quired the  property  of  the  town  and  district,  It  continued 
to  belong  to  the  holy  see ;  and,  though  sometimes  taken  by 
the  French,  It  was  always  restored,  till  1701,  when  it  was 
finally  incorporated  with  France.  (Huge,  France  Pitta 
resftte.  art,  Vauelute.) 

AVIGNON  ET,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Haute  Garonne, 
near  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  10  m.  N.tV.  Caste  lnaudary. 
Pop.  2479.  Here  five  inquisitors  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Alblgeols  in  1-342.  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  suspected 
of  secretly  instigating  the  crime,  was  condemned  by  Inno- 
cent in.  to  be  stripped  naked  and  whipped ! 

A  VII 
64  m. 

bisho|irtc,  and  has  a  university, 
numerous  convents  and  hospitals.   Formerly  It  i 
and  more  flourishing  than  at  present ;  still,  however,  it  has 
manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  hats.  sYc. 

AVIT.E8,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Asturias,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lat.  433  36'  N., 
long.  5°  53*  45"  E.  Pop.  0000.  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth,  and  prepares  boilers  and  other  utensils 
made  of  the  copper  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mines. 
It  has  very  little  trade ;  the  water  in  the  port  being  so  shal- 
low that  It  to  hardly  accessible  even  to  coasters. 

AVIS,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  near  the  Adlge,  13  tn.  8.8.W. 
Roveredo.    Pop.  3000.    It  has  a  castle,  manufactures  of 
silk  nnd  velvet,  and  a  quarry  of  Hints. 
AVIZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo.  35  m.  W.8-W. 
Pop.  3330.   It  Is  the  chief  place  of  the  I 


ILA,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Avila,  on  the  Adaia, 
W.N  W.  TtfadridL   Pop.  4»».   It  to  the  scat  of  a 
ric,  and  has  a  university,  eight  parish  churches,  and 
rous  convents  and  hostiltals.    Formerly  it  was  richer 
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dby  Alphonso  I.  in  1140. 
dep.  Mame,  cap.  canton,  6  m 
Pop.  1080.    Its  territory  is  celebrated  f. » 
which  produce  Urge  quantities  of  C*amp«r„ 
ssstusesx  of  the  second  quality.   It  has  an  extensive  trade 
In  wine. 

AVOLA.  or  AULA,  n  sea-port  tow  n  of  Sicily,  prov.  Sy 
mcuse,  12  m.  8.W.  Syracuse.   Pop.  8822.   "This  town  is 
y  and  salubriously  situated  on  a  woody  eminence. 
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b-uiery  fur  defence  ;  and  frooi  several  respectable  edifices, 
tolerable  streets,  and  a  good  market-place,  hat  an  air  erf' 
cleanliness  and  regularity.  Reside*  the  profits  of  the  lon- 
nara,  this  town  ha*  a  considerable  traffic  in  Mine,  corn, 
cheese,  carubbas,  nlmond*,  oil,  honey,  and  fruit,  and  »ontr 
in  -iipir,  made  from  the  only  c«ue  plantation  now  left  no 
the  bland.  The  adjacent  country  abound*  profusely  with 
fame,  and  supplies  pasturage  to  a  pent  number  of  fine  cat- 
tle, many  of  which  are  exported  to  Malta.  8.8.  E.  of  the 
village  <m  the  beach,  is  the  place  when-  the  nets  for  catch- 
tnf  the  tunnle*  are  moored,  and  where  they  generally  have 
a  vessel  at  anchor  with  a  hut  built  on  her  aa  a  beacon," 
[Smyth's  SUilf,  p.  170.) 

AVOLD  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Moselle,  cap.  cant- 
on the  Rowel,  18  m.  W.  Harqucrmne*.    Pop.  3355. 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  riverain  England,  of  which 
the  moat  important  are : 

1.  The  Upper  .icon  ha*  its  source  at  Avon  Well,  near 
Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  300  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  flows  generally  in  a  8.W.  direction,  but  with 
a  very  winding  course,  passing  successively  the  towns  of 
Warwick,  Stratford  on- Avon,  and  Evesham,  till  it  unites 
with  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury-  It  has  a  large  body  oi 
water,  and  is  navignble  by  barges  for  about  40  m.,  or  from 
the  Severn  to  Stratford,  where  It  Is  Joined  by  the  Stratford 
canal.    Its  entire  course  may  be  about  100  miles. 

2.  The  Isomer  .Iron  has  Its  sources  contiguous  to  Mulmes- 
bury  and  Woo  ton  Basset,  In  Wiltshire,  its  two  arms  imlting 
near  Great  Somcrford;  it  thence  pursue*  a  circular  course, 
passing  Chippenham.  Rradford.  Bath,  and  Bristol,  falling 
Into  the  Bristol  channel  about  8  in.  ttvlow  Bristol.  Owing 
to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the  largest  class  of 
merchantmen  come  up  the  river  to  Bristol.  The  Rennet 
and  Avon  canal,  from  Newbury  to  Bath,  connects  the 
Thames  with  the  Avou,  establishing  a  water  communica- 
tion across  the  kingdom. 

3.  The  Hampshire  .icon  rise*  near  Devizes,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Salisbury  plain.  At  Salisbury  It  i*  joined  by  the  Wily 
and  the  Bourne  ;  and  is  navigable  from  Trafalgar- house  to 
where  it  falls  into  the  English  channel  at  Christchurch. 

There  are  some  other  rivers  of  this  name  in  England,  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  considerable  enough  to  require 
any  special  notice.  There  are  also  three  small  rivers  of 
this  name  in  Scotland :  one  an  affluent  of  the  Spey,  one  of 
the  Clyde,  and  another  having  Its  embouchure  In  the  frith 
of  Forth,  near  Borrow  stones*. 

Avow,  p.  t,  Franklin  co.  Me-  49  m  N.W.  Augusta,  635 
W.  It  has  two  stores,  three  saw-mills,  thirteen  schools, 
343  scholars.    Pop.  827. 

Avow,  p.  t,  Hartford  eo.,  Ct.,  10  m.  W.N.W.  Hartford, 
:m\V.  Organised  In  1K»  from  Familngton.  Watered  by 
r'amungton  river.  The  Farrnington  canal  passes  through 
it.  It  contains  three  churches,  two  Congregational  mid 
one  Baptist,  three  stores,  ono  fulling  mill,  three  grist-mills, 
two  saw  mills,  five  schools,  164  scholars.    Pop.  1001. 

Avon,  p.  t,  Livingston  co.,  N.Y,  222  m.  W.  by  N.  Alba- 
ny, 355  W  Bounded  W.  by  Genesee  river.  Watered  by 
the  outlet  of  Conesus  lake.  It  contains  ten  stores,  one 
flouring  mill,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  furnace 
fifteen  schools,  515  scholars.  Pop.  2999.  The  principal 
» Hinge  i*  situated  half  a  mile  E.  of  Genesee  river  on  a 
plain,  elevated  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  rirer.  with  a 
tine  view  of  the  Genesee  valley  and  the  surrounding  roun 
try.  It  contain*  three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Epis- 
copal,  and  one  Baptist ;  three  stores,  three  large  hotels, 
ninety  dwelling*,  and  about  000  inhabitants.*  It  Is  particu- 
larly eclcbrnud  for  its  mineral  springs  one  mile  S.  of  the 
Milage,  two  of  which,  called  the  upper  and  lower,  are  about 
00  rods  apart,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  upper 
spring  contains  carbonate  of  lime  8  grains,  sulphate  of  lime 
M,  sulphate  of  magnesia  10.  sulphate  of  soda  16.  muriate 
of  soda  18-4 ;  total,  136  4  grains.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  IS  cutac  inches,  carbonic  arid  5-fl  ditto.  The  lower 
•prlng  contain*  carbonate  of  lime  89-33  grains,  chloride  of 
calcium  8  41.  sulphate  of  lime  57  44,  sulphate  of  magnesia 
49ffl.  sulphate  of  soda  13-73  ;  total.  158-52.  Caibmic  acid. 
X'M  i  iilur  Inches,  sulphur,  lied  hydn«i<u  e.n  10  tr-.'.  mir..,.  n 
V42,  oxygen  56.  The  temperature  Is  uniformly  45°  of  Fah 
renheit.  The  amount  of  water  discharged  fmin'th.  swings 
is  the  same  nt  nil  seas...,*.  The  lower  tp.ing  divhnrge* 
fifty  four  gallons  of  waler  In  a  minute.  There  are  three 
large  boarding -hoti-ce  nt  the  spring*,  be«ides  those  at  the 
village.  These  waters  are  specially  efficacious  In  all  com 
plaints  for  which  sulphureous  waters  arc  recommended 
The  scenery  of  the  country  around  Is  particularly  attractive 
and  this  pleomnt  watering  place  i*  much  resorted  to.  There 
are  other  similar  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Avon,  p.  t_,  Lorain  co..  O..  17  m.  W.  Cleveland,  135 
N-N.E.  Columbus,  377  W.    It  t*  bounded  N.  by  lake  Erie. 
V\  ntered  by  French  creek,  which  afiarus  water-power.    It  I 
contains  one  store.  Ave  saw  milk,  seven  schools,  305  schol- 
M    Pop.  1990, 
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,     Avon,  I.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Clinton  river  affords  waus 
power.   If  contains  nine  stores,  three  fulling  mills,  five 
'  tlourtug  mills,  three  grist  mills,  Ave  saw  mills  eight  schools, 
.  517  scholars.    Pop.  1630. 

AVOYELLES,  parish.  La.   Situated  a  little  E.  of  tht 
centre  .<!  the  Male,  ami  contains  lOrtJ  sq.  m.    Hounded  E 
,  by  Washita  river.    Watered  by  Red  and  Atchofalaya  riv- 
ers.  The  principal  production  is  cotton.    A  part  of  It  is 

subject  lo  be  overflowed.    It  contained  In  1840,  i  neat 

cattle.  1870  sheep,  1510  swine;  and  produced  115,861  bush- 
els of  Indian  com.  39,218  of  potatoes,  and  7,015,922  pounds 
of  cotton.  It  had  fifty-four  grist-mills,  three,  saw  mills,  fifty 
oil-mills,  two  academies,  45  students,  three  schools,  4. 
scholars.  Pop.,  white.-  Mm,  slaves  3472,  free-coloured  78: 
total.  6616.   Capital,  Marksvillc. 

AVRANCHES  (on.  Ingeno),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Manche,  cap.  arn.nd,  on  a  hill  near  the  Sees,  33  in.  8J3.VV. 
St.  Ij\  and  3  m.  from  the  sea,  lat.  480  41'  23"  tf^  fag.  jo 
31'  33"  W.  Pop.  7690.  This  a*  a  very  old  town.  Its  ca 
thedral,  consecrated  In  1121,  was  unroofed  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  is  now  In  ruins.  In  it.  In  1172,  Henry  II,  king 
of  England,  did  penance  and  received  absolution  for  the 
murder  of  Beckett,  f  l.t/Ulelon's  Hut.  Henry  II.,  v,  p. 
123.)  Avranches  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
college,  a  work-house,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  library,  con- 
taining 10,000  volumes  and  200  M8S,  with  manufacture* 
of  lnce  and  blondes.  Small  vessel*  come  up  the  river  lo 
the  bridge  opposite  the  town,  but  it  has  Utile  trade. 

AX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Arriege,  cap.  cant,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  30  m.  8.E.  Foix.  Pop.  1991.  The  situation 
of  Ax  is  very  picturesque  and  romantic.  It  derives  its  en- 
tire distinction  from  its  numerous  hot  mineral  springs,  the 
heat  of  the  water  of  some  of  which  approaches  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point.  Their  reputation  is  daily  increasing,  and 
with  11  the  m/j-  and  importance  of  the  town',  the  latter  being 
entirely  dependnnt  on  the  resort  to  the  wells. 

AXEL,  a  fnrtJfled  town  of  the  Netherlands,  tirov.  Zea- 
land. 21 A  m.  W.N.W.  Antwerp. 

AXMINSTER,  a  m.  town  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund. 
Axminster.  on  tho  Axe,  147  ni.  WJ3.W.  London.  26  m.  E. 
Exeter.  The  parish  contains  6300  acres,  and  2719  inhob, 
of  whom  the  town  has  about  1700.  It  Is  Irregularly  built  aa 
the  declivity  of  a  small  hill,  has  wide  streets,  and  la  clean 
anil  healthy.  The  church,  a  clumsy  structure,  is  in  part 
very  ancient,  und  there  hi  a  free-school  where  f ounces 
children  are  educated  gratis.  The  inhab.  are  principally 
ei, gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Persia  and  Turkey,  w  hich  are  but  little  if  at  all  Ulterior 
to  the  genuine  fabrics. 

AXl'M.  in.  nnrk-nt  and  much  decayed  town  .if  Atos 
s>  nia,  prov.  Tigre.  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Moreb 
.Istusasprs,,  HO  m.  8.W.  Arkecko,  on  the  Red  see;  laL 
140  5'  N„  long.  38°  37i'  E.  Pop.  4000. 1  It  Is  situated  iu  a 
nook  formed  by  two  hills;  and  is  said  by  Messrs.  Combe* 
nnd  Tamlsier,  by  whom  it  has  been  recently  visited,  to  be 
the  handsomest  town  of  Tigre.  The  houses  ere  of  e  cylin- 
drical form,  surmounted  by  a  cone.  In  Its  centre  si  m 
Christian  c hutch,  which  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  described  by  Mr.  Salt  (Ps/cstiVs  TmreJt,  f&, 
88) ;  but  the  traveller*  referred  to  above,  say  that  Salt's 
statements  with  respect  to  It  are  much  exaggerated.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  is  inferior  even  to  not  grenirro  ordinaire  1 ; 
so  that  In  this  instance  Bruce,  who  is  accused  by  Salt  of 
having  undervalued  the  church,  would  seem  to  lie  the  pref- 
erable authority,  (f'oyage  en  .lofsstnir,  i„  267.)  Axum, 
however,  would  not  be  worth  notice  in  a  work  of  this  sort, 
were  It  not  fur  Its  ancient  lame  and  its  antiquities.  That 
it  Is  very  ancient  is  abundantly  certain;  nnd  its  former 
greatness  Is  evinced  by  the  ruins  which  still  remain.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  obelisk  GO  ft.  in  height 
(Salt  says,  in  J.»rd  foJentia's  TranrJo,  80  ft. ;  but  he  after- 
ward rectified  hi*  mistake),  formed  of  a  Mingle  block  of 
granile,  crowned  with  a  pot rra.,  and  beautifully  sculptured, 
though  not  with  hieroglyphics.  There  are  said  to  nave 
been  formerly  above  fifty  obelisks  in  tho  city ;  but,  except 
the  one  now  noticed,  the  others  are  all  prostrate. 

It  ks  known  that  a  Greek  kingdom  was  founded  In  Ethi- 
opia, of  which  Axum  was  the  capital,  and  gave  lis  name  lo 
the  country,  some  time  after  the  Christian  s?ra.  The  Greek 
writers  of  the  later  ages  used,  in  fact,  to  call  the  KthlnpUn* 
Axumites;  and  the  Peri  pi  us  of  the  Eryihracnn  sen  aff.rds 
authentic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Axum,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  Intricate  subject  by  the  dis- 
covery, at  Axum,  of  an  upright  slab  or  stone,  hearing  an  in- 
scription, copied  and  translated  by  Mr.  Suit.  This  remark- 
able monument  records  the  result  of  a  successful  attack 
mode  by  Alumna,  king  of  the  Axumites,  on  some  barbar- 
ous tribes.  And  it  so  happens  that  A  lianas  was  king  of 
Abvssrinla  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constunliu*.  who 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  anno  330.  This,  therefore,  may 
fairly  be  concluded  as  the  date  of  the  Inscription  In  ques 
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6on ,  bui  there  to  ao  evidence  to  show  the  era  of  the  foun 
dauon  of  the  Axumiie  kingdom,  or  how  long  It  existed 
after  the  above  date. 

.14*1  v.  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Anncsley  bay.  on  the 
Red  tern,  wu  anciently  the  port  of  Aium.  and  a  great  marl 
**•  the  eoxnmodities  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  4u\  It 
sra*  the  port  whence  Ethiopian  stave*  were  shipped  for  all 
para  of  the  world.  (.lacteal  Universal  History,  xvifl  , 
329,  8vo  ed.1 

AY,  or  Al,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mnrae,  cap.  cant.,  on 
a  hill  near  the  Mirne,  15  m.  8.  Rheum.  Pop.  9810.  This 
town  U  famous  for  Its  Incomparable  wine,  the  best,  deci- 
dedly, of  the  vim*  wmuseux  do  Champagne.  It  Is  said  by 
Jul  lien  to  be  fin,  tfiritruz,  pttillaut,  drlicot,  tt  pester*  d*aa 
iolt i  assseart.  (TsfSfrspsVc  dt  Vig*ohlt$,  p.  31.)  Dr.  Hen - 
demon  says,  that  "h  Is  unquestionably  an  exquisite  liquor, 
being  lighter  and  sweeter  than  the  Slllcry.  and  aVcompa- 
nied  by  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  somewhat  analogous 
to  thai  of  the  pine-apple.  Thai  which  merely  cream*  n 
the  surface  (steau-s*»a»te*x)  to  preferred  to  the  full-frothing 
(/r>W-<i«MM!)  sun."    {Hist,  of  H'intt,  p.  154.) 

ATA  MONTE,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Raudiana,  35  tn. 
W.  Huetva,  lax.  37°  13*  N.,  long.  73  IV  15"  W.  Pop.  0350. 
It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  hoi  two  pnrtoh 
a  foundling  hospital,  on  alms-house,  and  some 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  In  fish- 
ing; but  some  shipbuilding  It  also  carried  on,  and  lace, 
soap,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured. 

AYX.EP8TRY,  a  borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
to.  Buckingham,  hund.  Aylesbury',  on  an  eminence  in  the 
celebrated  Tale  of  the  same  name,  38  m.  N.W.  Ixmdon,  1HJ 
HI'.  Buckingham.  The  borough  Includes  an  area  of  3300 
acres,  and  a  pop.  of  5021.  It  to  Irregularly  built,  has  a  mod- 
ern market  house,  constructed  after  the  mode!  of  the  temple 
of  Use  eight  winds  at  Athens,  and  a  handsome  county-hall, 
m  whkh  the  Lent  aasi r< ■  for  the  county  are  held;  the 
county  Jail  to  also  in  the  town,  and  here,  too,  the  mrml>ers 
far  the  county  are  nominated,  and  the  return  declared. 
The  church  to  a  large,  ancient  structure,  with  a  tower  visi- 
ble many  miles  round.  The  rharhkn  of  Aylesbury  are  nu- 
sassxsas  and  valuable.  Among  others,  there  Is  a  free- 
school,  for  the  support  of  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  has  been  bequeathed,  that  furnishes  education  for 
thorn  130  boys ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  charities, 
srtth  alms-houses,  sec.  Some  lace  to  manufactured,  and  a 
•umber  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  and  lu  vicinity  cm- 
floy  themselves  In  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  ducks,  of 
which  large  numbers  are  sent  tn  the  metropolis.  Ayles- 
■sauui.il  two  m.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  1554.  Pre 
to  1H04.  the  right  of  voting  was  In  the  inhab.  of  the 
h  paying  scot  and  lot ;  but  In  consequence  of  tbc 
flarrant  corruption  of  the  electors,  the  pri  vilest-  of  voting 
for  the  members  for  the  borough  was  then  extended  to  the 
freeholders  of  the  hand,  of  Aylesbury.  Pari,  constituency 
in  1836-37. 1586.  The  vale  of  Ay  lesbury  to  one  of  the  rich- 
tat  tracts  in  the  empire.  It  to  principally  appropriated  to 
the  fatteninc  of  cattle  and  dairying. 

A  VI.ESF<  »RD.  a  village  anil  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lath*  Afiaaanrd ;  the  village  being  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maty,  which  Intersect*  the  par.,  30  m.  8.E.  Ixindon. 
The  oar.  contain*  3330  acres,  and  a  pop.  of  1301.  The 
church,  a  handsome  building,  to  situated  on  an  eminence 
higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  village.  There 
to  here  a  bridge  over  the  Medway,  and  an  alms-house, 
tn   1905.    Near  the  town  was  a  Carmelite 


y.  granted  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
by  Henry  VIII..  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  from  whom  It  ha* 
descended  to  the  Finch  family,  now  earls  of  Aylesfbrd. 
who  have  modernised  the  building,  and  made  It  a  comfort 
able  residence.  Rut  the  most  remarkable  monument  In 
the  vicinity  of  Aylesfbrd  Is  KiUtotw  Home,  about  1  m. 
Jf.E.  from  the  village.  It  consists  of  three  large  upright 
ssmusaa,  each  about  8  feet  in  height,  with  another  lying  on 
the  top.  11  feet  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  and  3  thick :  and 
are  some  >imllar  stones  la  the  vicinity.  Antiquaries 
widely  In  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  this  singular 
ore  ;  but  the  more  common  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
i  Intended  as  a  monument  to  Cat  if  cm,  a  British  chief 
la  a  bottle,  circa  A.D.  455,  with  the  Saxon*  under 
and  norma.  (Mwtrtf*  Cent,  8vo  ed.,  vol.  iv. ; 
■'«  .t mgto  Smxoms.  hook  III.,  cap.  50.) 
AYR  a  marl  t_  co.  of  Scotland,  on  Its  W.  coast,  stretching 
for  about  75  m.  along  the  shores  of  the  Irish  *ea  and  the 
i  of  Clyde,  having  V.  the  co.  of  Renfrew.  E.  Lanark  and 
B.E.  Kirkcudbright,  and  &  Wigtown.  It  con- 
acres, of  which  nearly  a  half  Is  supposed  to 
It  to  popularly  divided  Into  the  three  districts  of 
Carrtck.  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  The  first,  which  rnm 
the  country  to  the  8.  of  the  river  Doon.  I*.  for  the 
part,  moorish,  wild,  and  mountainous.  Kyle,  the 
lying  between  the  Doon  on  the  9.  and  the 
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Irvine  on  the  N*-  possesses  a  large  extent  of  low,  well  rui 
tlvnted  land  along  the  shore ;  but  the  E.  part  to  hilly  and 
mountainous.  Cunningham,  though  the  smallest  of  the 
districts,  to  the  most  populous,  best  cultivated,  and  richest. 
Climate  moid  and  mild.  Agriculture,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  American  war.  was,  speaking  generally,  execrable; 
but  it  ha*  hern  prodigiously  Improved  In  the  interval,  and 
especially  daring  the  List  ten  or  dozen  years.  The  whole 
co.  to  now  intersected  with  good  roads,  and  to  well  feuccd 
and  subdivided.  Drainage,  the  must  Important  of  all  Im- 
provements, ha*  been  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent;  and 
the  practice  of  furrote  draining  to  carried  on  with  ex- 
traordinary real  and  the  most  perfect  success.  Improv- 
ed rotations  have  been  everywhere  Introduced ;  and  lands 
that  formerly  only  produced  poor  crops  of  black  oats  now 
carry  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Ayrshire 
cow  to  particularly  fitted  for  the  dairy,  which  to  extensively 
carried  on,  particularly  in  Cunningham,  the  original  coun- 
try of  the  Dunlop  cheese.  Farm  houses  aad  offices,  for- 
merly mean  and  wretched,  now,  for  the  most  part,  exten- 
sive and  commodious.  Average  rent  of  land  lu  1810, 10s. 
l|sf.  an  acre.  In  proof  of  the  Wonderful  improvement  that 
has  taken  place,  we  may  mention  that  the  rental  of  one  es- 
tate m  the  parttli  of  May  bole  amounted  In  1785  to  £364 
10*.,  In  1819  to  £9157,  and  has  since  rather  increased. 
Coal  to  found  in  several  parts,  and  to  extensively  wrought 
and  exported.  Iron  to  made  at  Muirklrk.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on  extensively  al  Kilmarnock  ;  and 
cotton  mills  have  been  erected  at  Catrine  and  other  places. 
Principal  towns,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr.  Mayboie.  and  Irvine. 
Ayr,  contains  forty  six  parishes.  It  had.  tn  1041.  30.-J47 
lnhab.  houses,  30.501  rami  He..,  and  104^32  inhab..  the  pop. 
having  increased  from  84,300  In  1801.  It  sands  two  m.  to 
the  H.  of  C. ;  for  the  coM  and  the  boroughs  of  Kilmarnock, 
Ayr,  and  Irvine  are  associated  with  others  In  the  election 
of  representatives.  Co.  constituency  In  1837,  4133.  Valued 
rent,  £191,005  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
la  1815.  £409.983.  (A>»  StatUtiral  .IceonnX  of  Gotland  ; 
Hobrrtton't  /tars/  Hscotltttiont,  4-c.) 

Ara.  a  sea-port,  royal  borough,  and  tn.  town  of  Scotland, 
cap  Ayrshire,  on  the  9.  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  al  its  conflu 
encc  with  the  sea, 75  in.  8. W.  Edinburgh,  and  34  m.  SAW. 
Glasgow.  The  pip.  of  the  burgh  and  parish  amounted,  In 
1831.  to  7000.  But.  though  In  a  dlflereut  parish,  the  New- 
ton and  Wallace  Town  are  substantially  parts  of  Ayr,  be- 
ing separated  from  It  only  by  the  liver,  over  which  are  the 
bridges,  celebrated  by  Bums;  and  these  suburbs  are.  In 
fact,  mostly  Included  within  the  pari,  burgh,  the  pop.  of 
which,  in  1831,  was  11.630.  Ayr  1*  finely  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  broad,  level  plain  ;  aud  has  recently  been  very 
much  improved  and  enlarged.  The  county  buildings,  con- 
taining a  county  hall,  with  apartments  for  the  justiciary 
court,  fcc.  and  loan's  building*,  containing  a  news-room, 
and  room*  (at  dinners,  halls,  assemblies,  ate.,  are  both  on  a 
large  scale :  to  the  latter  to  attached  a  fine  spire,  336  feet 
In  height.  The  Wallace  Tower,  erected  a  few  years  ago, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  Imilding  of  the  same  name,  to  II  j  fee! 
high.  A  •tame  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  Thorn,  has 
been  placed  in  a  niche  In  Its  front ;  but  the  artist  has  not 
been  so  happy  in  this  Instance  as  in  his  statues  of  Tom 
<  i'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie.  There  to  an  old  and  a  new 
church,  but  neither  to  remarkable.  The  academy  to  a  plain 
building.  In  a  good  situation  ;  nnd  no  Inconsiderable  part  of 
the  late  Improvement  of  the  town  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
well-merited  reputation  of  Its  teachers,  which  has  attracted 
a  great  number  of  families.  Ayr  to  a  very  ancient  burgh, 
having  been  chartered  in  1909 ;  it  to  the  seat  of  a  synod  aad 
presbytery ;  of  a  justiciary  and  sheriff's  court ;  has  a  good 
town  s  library.  *nd  a  mechanic's  Institute  ;  a  theatre  ;  sev- 
eral rharitnblr  Institutions ;  two  weekly  newspapers ■  an- 
nual races,  ate.  With  the  exception  of  a  large  and  nour- 
ishing carpet  manufactory,  the  manufactures  carried  on  In 
the  town  are  few  and  lnron«lderable.  From  50.000  to 
60,(100  tons  of  coal  are  annually  exported.  The  port,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Is  formed  by  two  friers,  which  project  a 
considerable  way  into  the  sea ;  but  it  labours  under  a  de 
fieienry  of  water,  not  having  more  than  three  feet  water 
over  the  bir  at  ebb-tide,  nor  above  13  feet  at  high  water 
springs ;  and  is  exposed  to  the  W.  gales,  whlcb  throw  In  n 
very  heavy  sea.  There  belonged  to  the  port.  In  1837,  18 
vessels  of  the  burden  of  3459  tons.  Ayr  to  joined  with 
Csmphelton.  Inverness,  Irvine,  and  Oban,  In  the  return  of 
a  member  to  the  II.  of  C.  Pari,  constituency  In  1837-38, 
433;  municipal  do..  885.  Market-days,  Tuesday  and  Fri 
day.  The  eottsge  in  which  Robert  Burns  was  born,  with 
Allow  ay  Kirk,  fcc,  arc  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ayr 
OA  the  rood  to  Mayboie.  (See  .lllowajf  Kirk;  Boundary 
Rtporlt,  art  .Ifr ;  .Vc*  Statistical  .Itttmnt  of  Stotland.) 

AZANI,  a  city  of  rhrygia,  on  the  Edrenos  KHkyndatus). 
now  wholly  In  ruins.   The  small  modem  village  of  TJou- 
dere-Hissar.  99  m.  W.  by  8.  Kutoleh.  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  built  from  Its  remains.   Little  Is  said  about  this  city 
p  345 
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in  ancient  authors  ;  but  lu  ruins,  which  hare  been  careful- 
ly described  by  Major  Kepprl,  show  that  it  had  been  a 
place  of  great  wealth  and  magnificence.  The  principal  re- 
mains are  two  bridges,  connected  by  a  superb  quay,  with  a 
temple  and  a  theatre,  the  Utter  bring  232  feet  In  diameter. 
Borne  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  ore  still  standing:  they 
are  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  shafts,  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  marble,  being  24  feet  In  length.  And  this  is  really  only 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  numberless  remains  of  antiquity  In 
a  country  once  swarming  with  cities,  and  In  the  highest 
state  of  wealth  and  Improvement ;  but  now  all  but  depop 
ulatcd,  steeped  In  poverty,  and  a  prey  to  every  disorder  that 
a  barbarian  government  and  a  debasing  superstition  can 
Inflict. 

AZAY-LE-FERRON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  IB 
m.  N.  Le  Blanc.  Pop.  31  IS.  Azay  Is  also  the  name  for 
•event I  small  towns  In  other  parts  of  France. 

AZERBIJAN  (an.  Jltropcttna),  a  prov.  In  the  N.W.  of 
Persia,  between  98°  and  38°  40"  N.  int..  and  44^  JO7  and  49° 
E.  long.,  having  N.  the  Araa  or  A  raxes,  E.  a  part  of  the 
Russian  territories  and  the  Caspian  sea,  8.  the  RlzJl-Oxein, 
which  separates  It  from  the  other  Persian  prov*.,  and  W. 
Turkish  Armenia.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  high 
mountains,  separated  by  extensive  valleys  and  plains. 
Mount  Sevellnn,  towards  lu  E.  frontier,  tho  next  highest 
mountain  to  Ararat  In  this  port  of  Asia,  rises  to  between 
12,000  and  13.000  feet  above  the  level  of  theses.*  The 
Sahend  mountains,  In  the  centre  of  the  prov.,  attain  to  the 
height  of  WOO  feeL  The  Tnhsh  mountains  run  from  N.  to 
B.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Caspian. 
The  great  salt  lake  of  Urmlah  (see  Armenia  and  Urmiau) 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  prov.  It  has  nu- 
merous rivers,  of  which  the  .\ raxes,  Kixll-Owln.  and  Iugat- 
ty,  are  the  chief.  The  summers  are  hot;  but  the  winters, 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  high 
mountains  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  port  of  the 
year,  are  severe  and  long-continued.  In  tho  valleys  nud 
plains  the  land  Is  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  crops. 
Mr.  Kmnelr  says,  "  Arerbljan  U  reckoned  among  the  moat 
productive  provs.  of  Persia,  and  the  villages  have  a  more 

Sensing  appearance  than  even  those  of  Irak.  They  are, 
r  the  most  part,  embosomed  In  orchards  and  gardens, 
which  yield  delicious  fruits  of  almost  every  description ; 
mid  were  It  not  for  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  no  people 
Could  anywhere  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree  the  comforts  of 
life.  Provisions  are  cheap  anil  abundant,  and  wine  Is  also 
made  In  considerable  quantities;  but  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple are  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  these  blessing* ; 
and.  In  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  approach  of  the  Russians."  (Memoir.  |>. 
149.)  The  principal  towns  are  Tabrrcz,  Ardcbyl,  and 
t'nniah. 

AZINGIH'R,  an  Inland  town  of  Hindustan,  presld.  Ben- 
gal, prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr. ;  40  ui.  N.N.E.  Benares ;  In 
2-P  &  N.  1st.,  Iff  E.  long.  Cotton  stuns  used  to  be  large- 
ly manufactured  here  and  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  ceded  by 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  In  1801. 

AZMEKH.'t'N'JE,  an  inland  town  of  India  beyond  the 
Brahmnpoutrn,  pros,  and  prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Sythct ;  55  m. 
N.E  Daeca  ;  InL  84°  33*  Jr.,  ion,.  910  je,  i,  u  „  l)imec  ^ 
considerable  inland  traffic,  and  has  an  establishment  fur 
building  native  boats. 

AZOFF  (SEA  OF;,  the  Pain*  Ata-atu  of  the  ancients, 
an  Inland  sea  In  the  8.E.  quarter  of  Europe.  It  communi- 
cates by  the  narrow  strait  of  Yenicab-  (an.  lloephorut  Ctm- 
mrriut)  wtJh  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Black  sea,  and  is  every 
where  else  surrounded  by  Russian  territories.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  town  of  Azoir(see  next  article),  near  Its 
N.E.  extremity.  It  Is  of  n  very  Irregular  shape;  lu  greatest 
length,  from  the  long,  narrow  sand  bank  faring  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Crimea,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  being  about  SI2 
m. :  and  it*  greatest  breadth  about  110  m.  From  the  strait 
of  Benicalc  to  Taganrog  is  about  160  m.  It  Is  generally 
shallow,  and  encumbered ,/vitli  sand  banks,  having,  where 
deepest,  not  more  than  7  fathoms  water,  and  In  some  places 
much  less.  Along  lu  western  shore  it  U  marshy ;  and  lu 
N.E.  division,  or  that  extensive  arm  denominated  the  gulf 
of  the  Don,  U  so  very  shallow  that  It  cannot  be  navigated, 
even  where  deepest,  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or  18 
feet  water.  During  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the 
waters  at  Tngannsg.  and  other  places  In  the  gulf,  recede 
swmsttmw  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  rush- 
ing back  with  great  violence  when  the  wind  changes  to  an 
opposite  direction.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  lu  bottom  con- 
sists mosUy  of  mud,  vessels  take  the  ground  without  being 
Injured ;  and  It  is.  In  consequence,  less  dangerous  than  might 
have  !>ecn  supposed.    Owing  t..  the  vast  quantity  ,.(  |r.  ,li 

•  Tkt  sssrr  «s"  *■  hsan  pnsto  sa  amass  fSscoss,  sltssUd  to  by  Mr. 

.11  l.a.u.h  coiLmta,  mho  ssnssM  lite  luouD'iia  ta  IWT.  Ttxj  lousd  m 
Ik  ssaunit  a  lotnb,  wllh  a  Ucl.iou.  partis  IsMM  la  tb»  lea.  ui  la  BSaOT 
ssod  prwrMtoa.   {Journal  1  Qtet  .fenary,  i,i,  p.  gf.) 
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water  brought  down  by  the  Don  and  other  rivers,  lu  waters 
are  little  more  than  brackish ;  and  at  tunes  are  notable  more 
than  20  m.  below  Taganrog.  It  teems  with  Ash ;  and  the 
fisheries  are  important  and  valuable.  It  Is  partially  or 
wholly  covered  with  Ice  l  mm  November  until  February .  or 
even  Slairli.  Tin-  1  oinmerre  of  thi«  »ca  prim  ipallv  c.  nlrea 
at  Taganrog,  which  see.  (Pnrdf'a  Sailing  Dirtetiaa*  far 
Ik*  Blaek  Sea,  <Vr..  p.  212  :  Higemrinlrr  en  (Ac  Commerce  of 
tkf  Blatk  Sea,  p.  31,  fcc.  F.ng.  Trant.) 

Axerr,  a  town  and  fortress  of  European  Russia,  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Don, 
near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  above  sea.  This  town  was 
founded  at  a  very  early  period,  by  Carton  colonists  engages! 
In  the  trade  of  the  Euxlue  j  and  wa»  called  by  them  Tanau, 
from  the  river  (Don,  then  Tanais.  :<f  which  it  was  the  port. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Tana.  It  came  Into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians  after  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple by  toe  Latins;  and  was  held  by  them  till  1410,  when  it 
was  sacked,  and  iu  Christian  inhobuaau  put  to  the  sworC, 
by  the  Tartars.  The  latter  gave  it  the  name  of  AcofT,  which 
It  stilt  retains.  Formerly  It  had  an  extensive  trade,  being 
the  emporium  of  all  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  Don. 
But  owing  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand  In  that  chan- 
nel of  the  river  on  which  it  U  built,  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ficulty of  reaching  it  by  any  but  the  smallest  clasa  of  ves- 
sels, lu  trade  has  been  entirely  transferred  to  Taganrog; 
lu  fortifications  have  also  fallen  into  decay ;  and  It  now 
consists  only  of  a  cluster  of  miserable  cabins,  Inhabited  by 
little  more  than  1200  individuals.  (FernwJeani,  Huteire  da* 
Colonic*  dan*  la  Mer  JYoire,  U  cap.  7,  and  li,  cap.  33, 
Atari  n  Storia  del  Commrreio  da'  Feneuani,  iv.,  199,  ate.) 

AZORES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  an  archi- 
pelago in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal,  from 
which  It  Is  about  800  m.  distant,  occupying  a  line  of  about 
100  leagues  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  between  38°  57  and 
39°  44' N.  Iat„  and  31°  7*  and  25°  Itf  W.  long.  It  to  divided 
into  three  subordinate  croups.  The  1st,  lying  at  the  W.N.  W 
extremity  of  the  archipelago,  Includes  Flores  and  Corvo , 
the  2d,  or  central.  Fayal,  Pico,  St.  tJeorge,  (>roclosm,  and 
Tcrceira;  and  the  3d  at  Ihe  E.S.E.  extremity,  St.  Michael's, 
the  largest  of  the  whole,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  name  {tlkaa 
da*  Ac*rt*\  Is  sold  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  number  of 
hawks  (faiea  mUvut).  called  by  the  natives  afar,  by  which 
the}'  were  frequented  at  the  epoch  of  their  discovery 
These  islands  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
formation.  Their  general  aspect  is  picturesque  and  bold 
For  the  most  part  they  present  an  irregular  succession  of 
Isolated,  conical,  or  acuminated  hills  with  table  lands  rising 
from  2000  to  5000  feet  in  height;  the  former  sejiari  led  by 
valleys,  the  latter  stratified  and  Intersected  by  tremendous 
ravines  and  deep  chasms,  formed  by  the  action  of  rain  on 
the  soft  volcanic  remains  composing  the  mountains ;  the 
whole  ore  almost  Invariably  Isninded  by  mnstmoent  mural 
l>reclplces,  rWng  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  frequently  ren- 
dered Inaccessible  by  soft  crumbling  lava,  and  masses  of 
loose  tufa,  of  which  they  are  formed.  The  peak  of  Pico, 
about  7000  feet  in  height.  Is  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
Azores.  When  seen  from  a  distance  It  appears  like  an  Iso- 
lated cone  In  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  This  archipelago  La 
subject  to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions,  towns  and  vil- 
la:;. »  I"  ins  timet-  »h  illoncd  u|..  w  tide,  at  ntber  limes, 
nicks  and  islands  have  been  forced  up  from  below  the  waves. 
The  lost  of  these  phenomena  occurred  In  1811,  when  an 
island  was  thrown  up  that  has  since  disappeared.  The  soli 
U  extremely  fertile, and  Industry  and  intelligence  are  alone 
wanting  to  make  It  in  the  highest  degree  productive.  The 
climate,  though  unsettled  and  humid.  Is,  on  the  whole,  ex 
rellent.  The  average  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  Is 
from  50°  to  75°.  Rains  are  ficqtient,  and  often  so  violent 
as  to  effect  considerable  changes  in  live  appearance  of  the 
country  ;  but  scarce  a  day  pisses  In  which  tlie  sua  does 
not,  at  some  period,  shine  forth  Tho  decidedly  fine  days 
may  be  estimated  at  about  200,  anu  .he  wet  days  at  a  boat 
fit).  Sudden  pu«ts  and  gales  of  wind  are  frequent ;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  to  boast  of  a  sin- 
gle good  harbour,  make  Ihe  islands  be  shunned  by  the  nav- 
igator. They  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  ull  sorts  of  grain 
and  pulse,  wine,  the  finest  oranges  and  lemons,  frfnmia. 
sugar  cones,  coffee-plants,  tobacco,  the  valuable  lichen  roc- 
cells  ;  and,  wltli  a  little  care,  most  vegetable  producU  may 
be  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection.  Asses  and  bullocks 
are  the  usual  beasts  of  burden.  Horses  are  scarce  and  bad  ; 
sheep  and  goats  numerous ;  and  pigs  and  dogs  swarm  to  an 
excess.  Owing,  however,  to  the  idleness,  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  productiveness  of  the  Mill  and  mildness  of  the 
climate,  but  In  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  Ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  Influence  of  vicious  laws  and  regulations, 
industry  Is  all  but  unknown.  The  lands  are  generally  di- 
vided Into  large  estate*,  held  under  strict  entail;  and  the 
system  under  which  they  arc  leased  out  to  the  octaal  colli 
valor  Is  as  bed  as  possible.  The  latter,  Ming  exposed  to 
every  sort  of  exaction  and  tyranny,  never  thinks  of  attempt 
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tag  any  improvement.  Hence  the  practice  of  agriculture  U 
but  Hole,  snd  the  science  not  at  all  un<iernt<ind.  The  rode 
i  of  their  forefathers  b  continued  without  change  or 
of  any  kind ;  and  their  implement*  are  little 
to  Those  of  the  American  Indiana.  And  yet.  de- 
spite this  want  of  industry,  wch  b  the  extraordinary  fertility 
or  the  soil,  that,  though  In  great  part  waste  and  uncultiva- 
ted, it  not  only  furnishes  sufficient  supplies  of  corn  and 
'  things  for  the  native  population,  but  also  a  consider  - 
for  exportation.   A  good  deal  of  coarse  linen  is 


.  tart  of  which  is  exported. 
a!  exti 


exports  are,  tn  ordinary  years,  to  England. 
130.000  boxes  of  oranges.  -2000  pipes  of  wine  and  bran- 
dy, and  some  mccella ;  for  which  she  sends  in  exchange) 
woollen  and  cotton  stuhY  hardware,  wearing  apparel,  fcc. 
To  BrauJ  the  exports  are  about  5000  pipes  of  wine.  12.000 
yards  coarse  linen,  and  pulse  of  all  sorts ;  for  which  she 
•ends  back  rum,  coffee,  sugar,  fee.  To  Hamburgh  and  the 
N .  of  Europe  are  exported  1-1,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ftpes  of  wine  and  brandy,  the  returns  being 
tn  pitch,  iron,  glass,  and  cordage.  To  the  United 
are  tent  4000  pipe*  of  wine.  «J0  of  brandy,  and  12.000 
of  orsssBW  and  lemons,  the  returns  being  Ash.  staves, 
tar.  oft,  Ike.  To  Portugal  are  sent  large  quantities 
of  gram  and  pulse,  salt  pork  and  beef,  coarse  linen  and 
for  which  she  returns  salt,  lime,  tea,  with  images, 
indulgences,  dispensations,  and  relics;  the  last 
blicly  sold  in  the  shops  at  very  high 

(•field,  p.  38.) 

The  population  of  the  archipelago  was  found  by  a  recent 
fun  to  amount  to  about  220.000.  not  a  sixth  part  of  what 
it  might  be.  were  the  Wands  moderately  well  cultivated. 
They  are  divided  into  three  departments,  and  are  governed 
by  a  govern-  sr-grneral  and  two  lieutenant-governors.  The 
■est  of  gm  ernment  is  at  Angra  in  Tercetm.  but  Ponte  Del- 
tad*,  in  Be.  Michael's,  is  the  principal  town.   The  reve- 
aues  amount,  la  all,  to  about  525.000  crowns  a  year,  and 
the  expenditure  to  nearly  800,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
about  33H.000  crowns  to  be  remitted  to  Portugal     [Boid,  p. 
A)  The  men  are  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  well 
and  the  women  fairer  than  those  of  Portugal.  All 
are  grossly  Ignorant ;  and  are.  consequently.  In  the 
superstition*  and  bigoted.  The  lower  orders  foe 
and  all  ranks  are  passionately  fond  of  music. 
IV  dress  of  the  common  people  Is  rude,  and  they  are  Intol- 
araber  filthy  and  dirty  in  their  persons.  The  higher  class** 
are  pompous,  uverbiortiig.  and  in  the  most  abject  Hate  of 
moral  debasement.   The  ladies  possess  few  acquirements, 
have  no  conversation,  and  lead  a  life  of  excessive  indo- 
lence.  The  low  state  of  Intelligence  and  morals  is  principal 
ly  ascnbable  to  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  most 
of  whom  are  disgracefully  immoral  and  corrupt.  Previous- 
ly  to  1<U  there  wen  numerous  monasteries  and  convents, 
■aid  to  have  been  openly  devoted  to  the  prnruce  of  all  sorts 
of  debauchery.    Luckily,  however,  these  dens  of  profligacy 
"  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch :  and  it  Is  to 
hoped'  that  this  wise  measure  may  be  followed  up  by 
of  a  similar  character;  and  that  such  alteration*  in  ■) 
■a  the  government  and  laws,  as  may  develop  the 
energies  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tba  history  of  the  A  auras  is  obscure.   They  were  un- 
to the  ancient*  j  but  the  Arabian  geographers  of  the 
a*sj*  ataaa  to  hove  bad  some  know  ledge  of  them, 
it  was  not  nil  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry that  a  Flemish  merchant,  who  had  soiled  from  Lisbon, 
svu  dnvtn  by  stress  of  weather  on  their  coasts.   The  court 
of  Portugal,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  sent  the 
Cabral,  to  prosecute  the  discovery,  who  fell  in 
.  Mary's  In  1434.   la  1457  they  were  all  discovered, 
ill  tits*  epoch  they  were  entirely  uninhabited  ami  covered 
forest  and  underwood,    t  hut.  Q*mfrafJkifU4,  art. 
HrWt  lfncrtpti»n  •/  Ue  A\mrt»%  passim. ) 
AZPYTI  A.  ■  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ouipuaroa,  15  m.  S.W. 

to.    Pop.  4H00.    It  Is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
There  are  jasper  quarries  in  its 

j  BAHR-EL).  or  the  BLtr*  Rrvia.    .See  Ni  n. 
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BAALBEC,  or  BALBEC  (the  HtliapolU  of  the  Greeks), 
■-'•oily  a  large  and  splendid  city;  lat.*  34°  1'  N-.  long. 
IT  E    40  m  S.W.  Damascus,  41  m.  B.E.  Tripoli,  5fl 
XX.  Brdon.  and  130  W.  by  8.  Pasasyra.    It  is  situated 


BAAL-BEC. 

in  a  fertile,  well-watered  valley,  the  I'osle-Syrla  (hollow 
Syria)  of  the  nncienu.  and  the  Banna  of  the  moderns,  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  LI  ban  us  and  Anu-Libanus,  at  the  foot 
of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  latter. 

Ban  I -Bee  has  been  declining  for  a  lengthened  period , 
but,  of  late  years.  Its  decay  has  been  peculiarly  rapid.  In 
1751  the  pop.  amounted  to  5000;  in  17H1  it  had  diminished  to 
1900 ;  In  lel8  It  did  not  exceed  500 ;  and  In  1S35  It  barely 
amounted  to  200.   In  1910  it  hod  a  serai  (the  residence  of 
the  emir)  two  handsome  mosques,  and  one  good  Iwth  I  In 
1810  one  mosque  had  vanished,  the  other  was  in  ruins ;  and 
In  1835  there  remained  no  trace  of  either  or  of  the  serai. 
The  remains  of  ancient  architectural  grandeur  are,  howev- 
er, more  extensive  tn  Banl-Bec  than  In  any  other  city  of 
Syria.  Palmyra  excepted  ;  and  Burckhardt  regards  them  a*> 
superior  in  execution  even  to  those  of  the  latter.  Flnel) 
grouped  together,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  are  three  tern 
plea,  the  largest  occupying  a  circuit  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
and  originally  consisting  of  a  portico,  hexagonal  court,  and  a 
quadrangle,  besides  the  peristyles  of  the  temple  Itself.  Of  this 
last,  six  gigantic  and  highly  polished  pillars,  71  ft  6  In.  in 
height,  and  23  it.  in  circumference,  with  their  cornice  and  en- 
tablature, remain  to  attest  the  stupendous  magnitude  nnd 
beauty  of  the  structure  of  which  they  mode  a  port.  The  two 
courts  were  encompassed  by  chambers,  open  toward*  the 
front,  supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  either  the  dwellings  of 
the  priests  or  public  schools  j  and  the  peristyle  was  surround- 
ed, toward*  the  W„  by  an  esplanade  '-.H  ft.  In  width,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  sloping  wall  .12  it.  high.    In  this  wall  are 
three  enormous  stones,  of  whirh  two  are  60  nnd  the  other 
63  ft.  In  length,  their  common  breadth  and  thirknes*  being 
12  ft.   These  gigantic  masses  ore  more  than  90  ft  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  course  immediately  below  them  consists 
of  blocks  loss  enormous,  certainly,  bat  varying  from  30  to  m 
37  ft.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  12  and  a  thickness  of  D 
ft.   The  remainder  of  thia  ryclopian  wall  ts  funned  of  very 
large  stones,  but  there  are  none  so  vast  as  the  above.  Im 
mediately  to  the  8.  of  the  great  temple  Is  a  smaller,  but 
more  perfect  ediiVe.  of  which  the  peristyle,  walls,  and  20 
columns  remain.  The  door-way  leading  into  the  body  of 
this  temple  Is  25  ft.  high  by  90  ft.  10  In.  broad,  surmounted  by 
a  superb  basso-relievo,  representing  an  eagle  hovering,  as  ft 
were,  over  the  worshipper  when  about  to  render  homage  to 
the  presiding  deity.    Both  ruin*  are  among  the  finest  spec! 
mens  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Walls,  ceilings,  capitals,  en- 
tablatures, every  spot  where  the  chisel  could  be  introduced,  it 
covered  with  the  most  exquisitely  finished  carving  and  sculp 
tare.   Mr.  Elliott  say*  that  no  description  con  do  justice  to 
the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  these  struc 
tures,  "  nor  can  any  relic  of  antiquity  that  1  have  seen  or 
read  of  be  placed  in  competition  with  them."  (11.  273.)  8o- 
lldltv,  too,  has  been  most  successfully  combined  with,  and 
not  sacrificed  to,  ornament.   Though  little  cement  has  been 
used,  the  joint*  are  so  admirably  formed  that  a  |s*nknife 
cannot  be  introduced  into  them.   The,  more  ponderous  ma- 
sonry hna  preserved  Its  position  by  the  mere  force  of  gravi 
ty ;  the  parts  of  the  pillars  are  connected  by  iron  cramps 
When  perfect,  the  great  temple,  with  Its  courts,  exhibited 
130  pillars;  the  leaser  00;  and,  according  tn  Wood  and 
Hawkins,  the  dimensions  of  each  were  as  follow  : 
Great  'IV Mi  l  r . 
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The  smaller  temple  Is  without  courto. 

A  barbarous  Saracenic  wall  is  built  across  these  ruins  on 
the  E. ;  300  or  400  ft.  from  which  Is  the  third  temple,  a 
beautiful  circular  building,  surrounded  by  Corinthian  pil- 
lars- lu  extreme  ex  tern  nl  diameter  being  63  ft.,  and  It*  In- 
terior 32  ft. ;  most  probably  it  had  been  surmounted  by  n 
cupola.  It  is  considered  as  a  rhrf  tTirurrt  of  art ;  but  un- 
fortunately It  Is  in  n  very  dilapidated  and  tottering  state. 
Like  the  larger  temples,  U  Is  built  of  compact  limestone, 
with  but  little,  if  any,  cement.  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
town,  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  w  ithin  the  walls  is  a 
solitary  Doric  column-  (Pneorks  says,  Tuscan).  «'  ft-  nigh. 
Including  capital  and  pedestnl.  On  the  lop  l«  »  bn*ln  3  ft 
deep  from  which  a  hole,  rut  through  the  capital,  communi- 
cates with  a  curved  channel  9  In.  wide  nnd  6  deep,  MM 
the  S.  tide  of  the  "haft,  from  top  to  bottom.  From  this  It 
has  been  Inferred  that  the  pillar  was  connected  with  the 
water-works  of  the  city  ;  some  suppose  It  tn  have  been  a 
clepsydra  or  water-dial.  The  wall,  of  tba  city.  3  or  4  tn 
In  circuit,  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  materials  ■  thr 
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hrcaclies  made  by  lime  or  war,  In  the  older  erection*,  hat  ■ 
tag  been  repaired  at  different  limes  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple*  and  other  building*.  In  one  place  may  be 
aeen  a  large  altar-piece  reverted  ;  in  others,  stones  Insert* 
bed  with  Greek  or  Roman  characters:  but  all  in  confusion, 
and  many  turned  upside  down.  The  gate*  are  of  the  Sar- 
acenic period.  Without  the  walls,  5  or  0  m.  W.,  is  a  re- 
markable isolated  Corinthian  column,  between  SO  and  60 
ft.  high,  with  a  square  compartment  on  its  N.  side,  as  for 
an  inscription,  but  no  letters  remain.  N.E.  of  the  town  is 
a  subterranean  aqueduct,  10  ft.  below  the  surface,  with 
several^  curious  chambers  cut  in  the  surrounding  rock. 

quarry  ;  ami  on  the  S.E,  at  50  or  60  paces  from  the  wall*, 
among  othor  stone*  of  immense  size,  is  one  worked  on  thrco 
sides,  larger  than  any  used  in  the  wall  of  the  great  temple, 
it  is  70  ft.  in  length  with  n  breadth  and  thi<  kness  of  14  ft. 
Greek.  Roman,  and  Saracenic  ruins  cover  the  country  for  3 
or  4  leaf  ues  round,  all  evidently  connected  with  the  former 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  this  city. 

No  ancient  author  refers  to  the  buildings  at  Baal-Bec ' 
John  of  Antioch,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  7th  century,  as- 
cribes, in  an  Incidental  manner,  the  erection  of  a  temple 
(perhaps  the  great  one)  to  Antoninus  Pius;  and  thia  is  the 
only  account,  with  any  pretensions  to  authority,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  these  extraordinary'  remains  !  But  Baal-Bec  was  a 
nourinhing  city  ages  before  the  Christian  urn,  and  the  prob 
ability  seems  to  be  that  the  Baal-Ath,  built  by  Solomon,  In 
Lebanon  (3  Chron.,  fBL,  6),  was  identical  with  Baal-Bec. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  received  opinion  of  all  classes  In  Syria; 
and  though  the  remains  of  Corinthian  architecture  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  remoter  period  than  that  of  the  Soman  em- 
perors, the  cyclopia  n  wall  is  evidently  of  a  for  more  ancient 
date.  :nid  answers  to  the  description  of  the  "  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,"  built  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
(1  King*,  vil.,  10.)  Dr.  Richardson  has  shown  that  the  cut- 
ting of  the  stones  is  of  Jewish  workmanship.  (TVaer/s, 
IL,  310.  and  504.) 

That  the  Syrian  deity  Baal  (literally  Lord)  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  sun,  ns  the  vivifying  principle  of  nature, 
m  evident  from  Herodlan  (v.  5),  the  various  passages  of 
Scripture  from  Judges  to  Jeremiah,  and,  indeed,  from  the 
united  testimony  of  antiquity.  (Calmrt.  DitUonmmir*  d*  la 
Bible,  art,  Baal.)  Bsc,  or  more  ptoperlv  Barr,  is  a  dwell- 
ing. Baal Bee  signifies,  therefore,  the  liouv  or  city  of  the 
sun,  and  this  designation  tin-  town  retained,  In  the  Greek 
form,  Utliopolii,  which  is  merely  a  translation  of  its  Syri- 
an name.  It  may  be  concluded  that  Bi  n  hndad  subdued 
tills  city,  with  the  adjacent  country  f2  Chron,  ivi.,  4) ;  and 
that,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus,  it 
passed  beneath  the  swuy  of  the  Assyrians  (k2  Kings,  xvi.,  0) ; 
but  the  silence  of  all  the  most  ancient  authors  respecting  so 
populous  and  Wealthy  a  city  Is  a*  profound  as  it  Is  remark- 
able. It.  of  course,  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Syria, 
passing,  successively,  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  It  was  the  station  of  a  garrison  In  the  time 
of  Augustus ;  but,  while  under  the  Romans,  seems  to  have 
r  it*  wealth  and  splendour  than  for  lu- 
ll made,  however,  a  brave  resist 
to  the  Arab  arms,  A.D.  035,  and  was  at  length  surren- 
a  capitulation,  the  term,  of  which  sufficiently 
attest  its  great  resources  ;  2000  ox.  of  gold,  4000  do.  of  silver. 
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channels  of  commerce,  as  to  the  barbarism  and  ignorance 

of  their  modem  masters.    {JtaundrtU,  181-187  ;  Poceckt, 
ii.,  106-1 13 ;  H'ood  and  L/amkin'i  Rurn$  of  Balbet,  -*a« im ; 
Volntf,  ii,  185,  305;  Burrkkardt't 
ard*&n' s  Traceli,  it,  5f  10-510  ; 
sea,  ii,  40-73:  Eilwt.  ii,  274.) 

BAAR.  a  town  ol  Switzerland,  cant.  Zug,  9  in.  V  Zug 
Pop.  2300.  It  Is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  has  a  fine  town- 
house,  built  in  1074,  am*  a  paper  manufactory. 

BAARLE.  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Brabant,  12 
m.  S.E.  Breda.  Pop.  1000.  It  gave  its  name  to  Barlam 
the  celebrated  litterateur  and  Latin  poet. 

RABA  (an.  Lectin  .  a  cape  and  sea  port  town  of  Asia! 
ic  Turkey,  Anatolia.  32  m.  S.  from  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Tenedrw,  lat.  30©  30'  5"  N..  long.  VP  5  E.   Near  the 
cape  I*  the  town,  small  and  111  built,  with  uIhhji  401XJ  in  hob 
lUuU.   It  was  formerly  famous  for  a  manufacture  of  knives 
and  sward  blades  ;  hut.  though  not  entirely  abandoned,  ibis 
manufacture  ha*  greatly  fallen  off.    The  port  i*  practicable 
mi) v  for  smull  vessels.    Large  quantities  ol  valonia  are  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbouring  country  .   The  trees,  with  the 
fields  on  which  they  grow,  belong  to  a  multitude  of  indi 
viduals;  one  man  being  the  proprietor  of  5  tree*,  another 
of  10,  and  so  on.    The  right  to  eiport  the  valonin  is  a  prir 
ilege  annually  confirmed  by  a  firman :  a  leas  or  greater  sum 
being  paid  to  the  sernskier  by  whom  it  is  obtained,  (»*•*• 
ogf  <lu  I>vc  dt  Ragu$r,  ii,  p.  146.' 

BABA-DAGH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Sills 
tria,  near  the  N.W.  angle  of  Lake  Rasscm.  which  commu- 
cates  with  the  Black  sea  21  m.  S.  Dan u hi-.  Pop.  10,000, 
It  Is  well  fortified ;  streets  paved,  bm  dlrt>  ,  has  5  mosque*, 
2  public  baths,  and  a  college.  The  ground  on  which  it 
Hlnnds  Is  marshy ;  and  the  only  w  ater  tit  for  drinking  ti 
conveyed  to  it,  a  distance  of  alxiut  .1  in,  by  an  aqueduct  R 
carries  on  s  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  port  of  Kara 
Herman,  one  "f  the  outlets  of  Lake  Kit  vein  on  the  Black  sea. 

Baba-Dagh  was  built  by  the  Turkish  sultan  BaJaxeL  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  wars  between 
Bnssia  and  Turkey,  and  has  sometimes  been  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  grand  visler.   {Diction.  Geograpktque.) 

BAB- EL-MAN  DEB  (STRAITS  OP),  the  strait 
the  Indian  ocean  with  the  Arabic  gulf  or  Red  sen.  The 
distance  across,  from  a  projecting  cape  on  the  Arabic  shore 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia  is  about  20  in. ;  but  in  the  in 


t  vesta,  and  1000  swords,  besides  those  of  the  gar- 
rison, being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  preserve  it  from 
plunder.  In  748  it  was  Hacked  and  dismantled  In  the  wars  of 
the  Ommiyade  and  Abbasaide  caliphs,  and  from  this  blow  it 
never  revived.  During  the  erusndes  it  submitted,  alternately, 
to  whichever  party  happened,  for  the  time,  to  he  the  strong- 
er. In  1400  It  was  plundered  by  the  Tartars  under  Tamer- 
lane or  Timur  Bee,  since  which  period  it  has  been  of  no 
Importance  except  to  the  antiquary  and  historian.  In  1759 
it  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake :  and.  judging  from  ha  de- 
the  last  century,  the  day  is  not  far  dlalitnt 
Eastern  clues,  it  will  cerise  entirely 
to  be  Inhabited. 

Though  nothing  certain  be  known  of  the  history  of  Biial 
Bee,  it  is  Mifncicntly  obvious  that  its  opulence  and  grandeur 
must  have  been  mainly  owing,  partly  to  its  situation  in  n 
fertile  and  well-watered  country,  but  more  to  its  being  a 
commercial  rat  reset.  Any  one  who  takes  up  a  map  of  Sy- 
ria will  see.  at  a  glance,  that  its  position  ia  one  of  the  best 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  an  intermediate  station 
between  Palmyra  and  the  cities  and  ports  along  the  Phoe- 
nician coast.  Commodities  passing  from  Palmyra  to  Tripo- 
li Rerytus  Beyrout),  Sidcm,  and  Tyre,  and  conversely, 
would  lie  most  conveniently  and  expeditiously  carried  by 
way  of  Baal-Bec.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  mainly  In- 
debted for  that  wealth,  of  which  its  ruins,  like  those  of  ita 
great  rival  Palmyra,  attest  the  magnitude,  to  the  trade  of 
which  It  was  long  a  principal  centre.    And  the  desolation  in  I 

"*  to*thendh  ClU**,Jre  JJJ  uJJ^,Vrd  u  *j leMt  J 


much  nearer  Amu  than  Africa,  Is 
and  of  I'.  rm».  and  some  other  still  smaller  isl 
is  in  lat.  l'.«  35'  30"  N,  long.  4.1°  2ef  E.  The 
between  Peilin  and  the  Arabic  coast,  though  Mr- 
than  the  other,  nnd  the  current  more  rapid  is  the 
frequented  by  Arabic  vessels,  probably  because,  being 
only  from  7  to  14  fathoms  deep,  it  allows  of  their  casting 
anchor,  which,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  is  impracticable  In 
the  gn-ntcr  or  western  channel. 

Bab-el  Mnndeb  mean*  literally  the  gate  of  tears;  a  desig 
nation  it  may  have  derived  cither  from  the  dangers  incident 
to  lis  navigation,  or  from  those  incident  to  the  naivgatiun  of 
the  was  on  either  side. 

BABYLON  (BaitivXor  or  BABEL.  f?23).  a  city  of 
Asia,  cap.  Chnldea.  and  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  being  prob 
ably  the  largest  city  of  antiquity,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  famous.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  bulldogs  but 
Immense  and  shapeless  masses  of  ruins ;  their  sites  being 
partly  occupied  by  the  modem  and  meanly  built  town  of 
Hillah,  the  cap.  of  a  district,  and  the  residence  of  a  bey  ap- 
pointed by  the  pacha  of  Bagdad.  This  town  lies  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  8.  pert  of  the  old  enclosures ;  lat.  32°  W  30"  N, 
long.  440  V  45"  E.  Pop.  0000  or  7000  Arabs  and  Jews.  II 
fat  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  has  four 
gates.*  It  has  a  rude  citadel,  the  only  public  building  with 
In  the  walla,  except  a  single  mosque,  and  0  or  7  oratories 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  by  Rich  (JsVss.  11),  of 
the  sources  whence  the  public  revenue  is  derived,  that  some 
manufactures  of  silk  exist,  and  that  there  are  also  dyeing- 
houses,  tanneries,  and  llme-kilna ;  but  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants are  evidently  agriculturists  (ftllahf).  The  Ed 
ph rales,  at  Hillah,  In  luvshnedlum  state,  ia  450  ft,  wide,  "J  ft 
deep,  and  it-  mean  velocity  Is  about  m.  an  hour.  The 
whole  surrounding  country  is  intersected  with  canals.  The 
undoubted  antiquity  of  many  of  these  works  Is  not  a  little 
surprising,  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  Is  whol- 
ly alluvial,  and  so  soft  that  the  turning  the  course  of  the  rir 
er  by  Cyrus  (/Yerssf,  Clio.,  191 ;  Xtn.  Certy...  vil..  5)  does  not 
appear  to  Rich  nn  exploit  of  any  great  difficulty.  (Mem  I . 
The  Euphrates  annually  overflows  Its  banks,  Innndaumt 


the  country  Ibr  many  miles  round,  and  even  rendering  tb* 
district  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  navigable  in 

This  annual  flood 


'  Whcrtl  Mr  Rich  was  Km-.  1411,  'h*  pactu  «f  BsXdvl  r«S  rnnma  • 
mw  njti.of  Battflonun  tmckt.  to  b»  omtnirtnl  fAsVssi  tl :  tsi'  tN*  »f 
prsnsc.lek.sstwsd.AruUMi.in7.  <S-  Mfrun'i  Trm*U,  p. 1« 
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d««rce  The  air  in  salubrious,  anil  Ihe  oil  extremely  fer- 
tile, producing  daw*,  nee,  and  grain  of  every  kind,  in  aston- 
ishing prestation ;  bail  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  and  Ir- 
regular exactions  of  the  pachas,  and  the  insecurity  to  which 
ail  kind*  of  property  la  exposed,  the  Inhabitants  exert  no 
sort  of  industry  ;  the  numerous  canals  are  left  dry  and  ne- 
glected, except  when  filled  spontaneously  by  the  river  ;  and 
the  small  quantity  of  land  that  is  cultivated  la  not  half  till- 
ed. (MaKlr,  r»jr.  <*  Ar„  it.,  334-437;  Haufeoif*  Trtv- 
*-■  p.  174,  ate. ;  krn*tir*  Off.  Mrr.,  [.,  450,  Ax. ;  Hick'* 
Mem.  **  Hh.  Bakn  p.  1-17  ;  Miru**'*  7Var.  in  CkaJJea, 
p.  114-123.) 

Such  is  the  present  stato  of  a  city,  once  the  greatest. 
Evxt  magnificent,  and  powerful  in  the  world  ,  "  the  glory 
at  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency." 
(Is*.,  via.,  20.)  We  need  aay  little  of  the  identity  of  the 
site  occupied  by  the  ancient  and  modern  towns :  this  has 
been  completely  established  by  Major  Rennell.  It  Is  suffi 
dent  to  observe,  that  the  traditions  preserved  by  Eastern 
writers,  the  universal  belief  of  the  present  inhabitants,  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  historians,  and,  above  all,  the 
discoveries  by  modern  travellers  of  stupendous  ruins  an- 
swering to  those  descriptions,  leave  no  room  or  ground  fur 

K reasonable  doubt  upon  the  subject  {KenmtJt,  i.,  449- 
}  The  magnitude  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  this 
celebrated  city  is  so  Immense  as  to  stagger  belief.  It  was 
a  perfect  square,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  480  stadia  in 
dr.  (Cos.  4  178.)  Strabo  (p.  738)  gives  the  etrc.  at  385 
stadia ;  Diodurus  Sicnlus  at  360,  on  the  credit  of  Cteskas ; 
but  at  365,  on  that  of  CI  I  tare  h  us,  who  was  on  the  spot  with 
Alexander  (iL,  1 ).  Qolnttts  Curtius  gives  it  at  368  stadia 
(v,  1),  and  Pliny  (vL,  86)  at  00  Roman  m.  The  inextrica- 
ble obscurity  in  which  the  Itinerary  stadium  of  the  Greeks 
It  involved  (aae  HenmeU,  i..  17-44)  renders  It  exceedingly 
ascertain  whether  these  differences  are  to  be  regarded  as 
real,  or  as  arising  from  the  adoption  of  different  standards. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  same  stadium  la  mesaMn 

rhe  area  of  ancient  Babylon,  within  the  walls,  will  be  found 
lo  be  upward  of  7i  sq.  in.,  or  nearly  3±  times  that  of  London 
with  all  Us  suburbs.    If,  at  the  same  value  of  the  stadium, 
the  measure  of  Herodotus,  or  that  of  Pliny  (which  agrees 
with  it*),  be  taken,  the  area  will  amount  to  more  than  124  J 
sq.  m  .  or  6  times  that  of  London  j  and,  finally,  If  the  cum 
■son  stadium  of  Herodotus,  600  Grecian  or  004}  English  ft. 
(Eaters*,  4  149),  be  adopted,  as  well  as  his  measurement, 
Ihe  area  will  swell  lo  1884  sq.  m.,  or  9  times  that  of  l<ondon. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  by  comparing  its  area 
"l  the  area  and  population  of  modern  cities,  lo 
i  of  Babylon.   But,  on  the ' 
I  be  found,  supposing  it  to  hav 
able  restroWanee  to  a  European  city,  to  have  had  a  popu 
UUon  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  5.000,000,  or  about 
treble  that  of  London — a  supposition  to  which  all  but  In- 
superable obstacles  are  opposed.   For,  notwithstanding  the 
amazing  fertility  of  the  surrounding  conn  try ;  the  fewer 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  compared  with  those  of  northern 
latitudes;  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  numerous  canals 
which  intersected  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  to  the  importation  of  bulky  and  distant 
products ;  still  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  Its 
situution  and  government  sufficient  to  countervail  these  ad- 
vantages, and  to  render  it  all  but  impossible  that  so  vast  a 
population  could  be  supported  within  its  walla.    If  any  one 
take  up  a  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  he  will  instantly  perceive 
that  the  extent  of  country*  round  Babylon  available  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  mutt  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  demands  of  the  supposed  population. 
The  Babylonian  plain,  fertile  as  It  is.  Is  soon  lost  in  the  In- 
terminable deserts  of  Binjar  and  Arabia :  the  marshes  and 
lakes  of  Lower  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea  make  a  large  de- 
duction even  from  Its  fertility  ;  while,  as  If  wholly  to  neu- 
tralize the  natural  advantages  of  the  city,  the  Babylonian 
mouarehs  threw  a  variety  of  obstacles  In  lite  way  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.    [Herod.,  CVi»»sJ83.)    But  we  need  not 

that'rJriby  iuii^jsssrssed  but  few  points  of  resemblance  to  a 
modem  European  town.  The  buildings  and  population  bore 
no  proportion  to  its  extent,  and.  in  the  words  of  Rich,  "it 
would  convey  the  idea  rather  of  an  enclosed  district  than  that 
of  a  regular  city."  (P.  43.)  Pasture  and  arable  land  was 
contained  within  the  walla,  sufficient,  says  Q,  Curtius  (v.  1) 
to  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This,  no  doubt, 
fsj  a  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  if.  as  must  have  been  the  case, 
a  large  portion  consisted  of  productive  ground,  its  produce 
aught  have  added  considerably  to  the  provisions  it  was  pos- 
sible to  place  In  store.  Xen option  affirms,  that  when  the 
dty  w  a*  (iiken  by  Cyrus,  it  was  stored  for  twenty  years— 


rrwv  (Cfrop.,  vtL,  5) ;  and  though  this  may 
»d  as  much  beyond  the  mark,  yet.  at 
actually  did  sustain  n  mere  by  Darius 


H,Y»ta*pt-*of  one  year  and  seven  >,, 
in  the  former  case,  subdued,  not  by  famine,  bnt  by  surprise, 
(/faros'.,  Tkatta,  I.').'  That  only  a  small  part  of  lis  Im- 
mense area  was  occupied  by  buildings,  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent How  much,  is  another  question,  and  one  that  It  is 
impossible  to  decide.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  esli 
mnte  the  population  of  Babylon  at  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000. 
This  supposition  derives  support  from  the  fact  that  Selcucta. 
with  a  population  of  «M0,00O.  Is  stated  to  have  been  about 
half  the  size  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  1 
(Sirs**,  xvi..  739 ;  Pltaf,  vi.,  26. ) 


But  though  a  population  at  i 


to  the  i 


.  usag 

nltude  of  the  city,  calculated  on  a  scale  of  European  derai 
ty,  be  thus  improbable.  It  does  not  by  any  means  fallow, 
seeing  the  way  in  which  the  area  was  partially  filled  tip, 
that  the  magnitude  itself  is  to  be  discredited.  The  author- 
ity on  which  we  must  mainly  rely  Is  undoubtedly  that  of 
Herodotus.  Not  only  la  he  the  earliest  profane  writer  upon 
this  subject;  but  he  alone,  of  nil  the  ancient  historians,  had 
the  advantage  of  having  visited  Babylon  in  person,  and 
while  It  was  still  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  His 
account  of  this  interesting  city  has  been,  with  trivia  I  excep- 
tions, amply  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  all  succeed 
Ing  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  investigation*  of  modern  trav- 
ellers; and  though  It  would  be  unfair  to  test  his  statements 
by  the  severe  standards  applied  to  topographical  desrrtp- 
Uoni  of  the  present  day — where  critical  accuracy  in  such 
inquiries  is  rigidly  demanded — It  is  clear  that  his  general 
veracity  la  unimpeachable,  while  Ihe  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  describes,  ' 
our  belief  in  the  details  he  has  exhibited. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Herodotus  says  nothl 
the  foundation  of  the  dty  or  its  founder,  merely  rem 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  It  became  the  seat 
the  Assyrian  empire.   (Cos,  179.)   But  even  in  his  time  it 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  biblical  critics  have 


its  origin  to  the  presumptuous  attempt 
of  the  early  postdlluvlans  to  "build  them  a  city,  and  a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven."  (Gen.,  xl.,  4) 
J  one  ph  us  (|.  .?„f,v  .  |v,  3)  expressly  say*  that  Nimrod,  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  was  the  originator  of  this  attempt ;  and 
to  this  day  the  Inhabitants  of  these  p  irts  are  as  fond  of  at- 
tributing every  great  work  to  this  ''mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord,"  as  those  of  Kgypt  are  of  referring  similar  works  to 
Pharaoh.  (Hirh.  41.)  Atahur,  the  founder  of  Nineveh 
(Gen.,  X.,  11 ;  I  Hod.  Sic.,  it,  1),  having  subdued  the  Baby- 
Ionian  with  other  surrounding  powers,  laid  the  foundations 
,  domestic  r 


of  the  Assyrian  empire.    A  domestic  tragedy,  resembling  In 
many  points  thai  of  David  and  Baththebn.  having 
him  the  husband  of  BemiramK  the  strong  mind  and 


ipiishiucnui  of  his  wife,  induced  him,  on  hi*  death,  to 
leave  her  regent  for  his  son,  though  it  would  appear  that 
she  governed  in  her  own  name  till  her  death  (Diod.  sir.,  li_, 
20) ;  and  to  her  was  owing  most  of  the  grandeur  of  Babylon. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  city  was  built  on  both  sides 
the  Euphrates,  the  connexion  between  its  two  divisions 
being  kept  up  by  means  of  a  bridge  formed  of  wooden 
planks  laid  on  stone  piers.  The  streets  are  described  as 
having  been  parallel,  and  the  houses  from  three  to  four 
stones  la  height  The  cily  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  and  by  a  wall  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
tlsnked  with  towers,  and  pierced  by  100  gates  of  brass. 
The  wall  was  built  of  bricks,  formed  from  the  earth  taken 


out  of  the  ditch,  and  cemented  by  a  composition  formed  of 
heated  bitumen  and  reeds ;  the  former  being  brought  from 
Is  (Hit),  on  the  Euphrates,  about  128  m.  above  Babylon. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Bel  us  (most  probably  the  tower  of 
Babel)  occupied  a  central  position  in  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  city.  Herodotus  describes  it  as  a  square  tower  of  the 
depth  and  height  of  one  stadium,  upon  which,  as  a  foun- 
dation, seven  other  towers  rose  in  regular  succession,  the 
last  tower  having  a  large  chapel,  a  magnificent  couch, 
a  table  of  solid  gold.  The  building 
without  by  mean*  of  a  w  inding-stair, 
it  was  built  was 


The 


in  w  hich 
In  walls,  eight  stadia  in 
,  occupying  above  33  i 
which  were  of  brass,  and  of  < 
seen  by  Herodotus.    In  the  I 


•  dty  stood  the  roval  palace,  which  seenu 
a  sort  of  Internal  fortification,  and  was,  no 


vast  dimensions.    (Clio.  181.) 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  or  rather,  perhaps,  Imp 
owing  to  tbelr  extremely  dilapidated  state,  to  say  to  which 
of  the  ancient  buildings  the  existing  ruins  are  to  be  as- 
cribed. The  principal  of  these  are  the  Kasr,  or  palace ; 
the  Mujellibe,  or  the  overturned ;  and  the  Blrs  Nemrottd, 
or  tower  of  Nimrod.   These  are  all  of  great  magnitude, 
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an  oblong  figure,  7G3  yards  In  circumference.  On  ita  W. 
side  it  rite*  to  an  elevation  of  108  ft.,  and  on  ita  summit  la  a 
•olid  pile  of  brick,  37  ft.  high.  It  consists  entirely  of  brick- 
work, and  Nlebuhr,  Rich,  and  Mignrui,  agree  in  sunpoHng 
it  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  identical 
with  the  tower  of  Babel.  (AYrsiUr.  li.,  836;  Rick,  38,  49, 
54.  ttc..  3d  Mem.  jhum.  ;  Mifnan,  Mi.) 

The  particulara  given  above  of  the  ancient  state  of  tbia 
famous  citj'  are  all  derived  from  Herodotus,  by  whom,  as 
already  stated,  it  waa  visited  after  its  conquest  by  Cyrus, 
and  before  it  had  auatained  any  material  Injury.  But  If 
credit  be  given  to  later  and  less  trustworthy  authorities, 
Babylon  had  to  boast  of  still  more  extraordinary  monu- 
ments than  any  previously  mentioned.  Among  these  may 
be  specified  a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates ;  subterranean 
banqueting  rooms  of  braaa;  and  the  famous  hanging  gar- 
dens, containing  near  four  acres  of  land,  elevated  300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  city,  and  bearing  timber  trees  that 
would  have  done  no dacredit  to  the  Median  forests,  (l)iod. 
Sic-,  11.,  7.  9,  10;  strain,  xvi.,  738 ;  OmrL,  v„  1.) 

VVe  confess,  however,  that  we  are  extremely  skeptical  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these  structures,  llow  con 
it  be  sui>ptmrd  that  so  careful  and  curious  an  observer  as 
Herodotus,  who  saw,  and  haa  minutely  described,  the  city, 
should  not  have  made  the  faintest  allusion  to  such  extraor- 
dinary structures,  had  they  really  existed.  The  tunnel  un- 
der the  Euphrates  was  an  object  more  worthy  of  notice, 
and  more  likely  to  attract  attention,  than  the  bridge,  ami 
yet,  while  Herodotus  describes  the  latter,  be  says  not  a 
word  about  the  former !  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme 
Improbability  that  any  such  stupendous  structures  as  those 
of  the  hanging  gardens  should  have  been  erected  by  a  peo- 
1e  apparently  ignorant  of  the  arch,  it  is  not  conceivable, 
ad  uiey  bees  constructed,  that  Herodotus  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  them.  His  alienee  seem*  to  show  clear- 
ly that  the  statements  as  to  these  extraordinary  fabrics  are 
really  as  fabulous  as  they  appear  to  be  Incredible.  Diodo- 
rus  ftculus  and  Curtlus  are  writers  of  little  authority,  and 
have,  on  all  occasions,  evinced  the  greatest  readiness  to 
give  credit  to  and  repeat  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded 
statements;  and  In  tliia  Instance  Strain  seems  to  have 
shown  quite  as  little  of  sound  criticism  or  discernment. 

The  grent  works  of  Babylon  were  all  constructed  of 
brick,  except  the  bridge,  the  stones  for  which  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance,  since  none  could  be  found  In 
the  alluvial  soil  of  the  country.  The  bricks  are  of  two 
kinds,  sun-dried  and  kiln-dried:  they  are  much  larger  than 
the  bricks  now  in  use,  and  generally  marked  with  figures 
or  letters.  Straw  or  reeds  are  mixed  with  the  courses, 
and  bitumen,  procured  from  Is  or  Hit,  is  the  usual  cement, 
though  mortar  and  slime  are  also  frequently  used.  Such  is 
the  extent  of  these  vast  ruins,  that  nearly  all  the  cities  In 
their  neighbourhood  are  built  from  the  materials  found 
there,  and  the  storehouse  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one 
which  is  Inexhaustible. 

From  the  death  of  Semlrnraia.  Babylon  continued  a  kind 
of  second  capital  to  Assyria,  till  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  and 
against  Hardanapalus,  thirty  generations  later.  It 
subsequently  sometimes  the  capital  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  sometimes  that  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lonia; but  always  advancing  in  grandeur  and  pros pc nu- 
ll II  the  days  of  Nebuchadnexzar,  under  whom  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  reached  iu  zenith.  {Jotrpk.,  .intia., 
X-,  xl,  I.)  In  the  midst  of  Its  glory,  however,  the  voice  of 
the  Jewish  prophet  waa  raised  against  it.  The  Median 
conquest  is  threatened  full  190  years  before  Its  occurrence  j 
and  "  this  glory  of  kingdoms''  is  doomed  to  the  fate  of 
Sodom  ond  Gomorrah ;  to  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction ;  to  become  a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools 
of  water ;  a  lair  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  doleful 
creatures,  owls,  and  satyrs  ( Is*_  rill,  xiv..  it  pest.) ;  predic- 
tions, the  accomplishment  of  which  has  been  as  litem!  as 
complete.  In  the  reign  of  Labynetus,  or  Bclshazxar,  son 
of  Neburhndneuor*  and  Nttocris.  Cyras,  the  "anointed  of 
the  Lord"  (lse_  xlv„  1),  led  his  army  against  the  city. 
Trusting  to  their  fortifications,  the  Babylonians  derided  his 
attempt ;  but  cutting  a  canal,  he  diverted  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  leaving  Its  channel  through  the  town  sufficiently 
dry  for  the  passage  of  his  array.  The  same  thing  had  been 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  by  Nltncris,  to  build  the  bridge ; 
but  in  this  Instance  an  additional  work  seems  to  have  been 
;» rformed,  hi  the  erection  of  locks  or  dams,  to  preserve  the 
river  in  Its  natural  course  till  the  very  moment  of  attack, 
ami  thus  prevent  suspicion  of  his  design  ;  for  hod  the  Baby- 
lonians been  nware  of  It,  says  Herodotus,  they  might  easily 
have  enclosed  the  Persians,  as  In  a  trap,  and  effected  their 
total  destruction.  Taking  advantage,  however,  of  a  night 
•f  revelry,  Cyras  drew  oif  the  waters,  entered  the  town  by 
surprise,  and  captured  It  almost  without  refinance.  ( A'ra., 
Ogr.,  vlL,  5;  Herod..  Clio,  101 ;  Dan.,  v.)   The  sacred  hie- 

r  b)  calM  sits  Lsbrasiat  by  llcrossta.  (CSis,  74.) 
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torian  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
last  Babylonian  king  spent  the  night  before  his  death,  and 
of  the  awful  warning  which  preceded  his  overthrow.  Baby- 
lon remained  subject  tn  the  Persian  monarch*  till  the  reigt, 
of  Dnrius  Hystaspes,  when  It  revolted,  but  waa  again  sub- 
dued by  stratagem.   Darius  took  away  the  gates,  and  nth 
erwtse  injured  the  city,  so  that  ita  declension  may  Is-  fairly 
dated  from  his  time.   Xerxes  Is  said  to  have  defaced  the 
temple  of  Belus  on  his  return  from  Greece  ;  but  such  wen 
the  resources  and  conveniences  of  the  city,  that  It  remained 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  nionarehs  for  SflffSJBSj 
generations.   It  made  no  rows  lance  to  Alexander,  who  in 
tended  making  it  the  capital  of  his  gigantic  empire.  He 
contemplated,  also,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  ;  but  bavrng 
employed  10.000  men  for  two  months,  in  removing  the  nth 
bish.  the  work  was  stopped  by  hie  death.    Helencu*  Nlea 
tor,  who,  after  that  event,  became  monarch  of  Babylonia, 
founded  the  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  oi  the  Tigris,  gad 
made  It  his  capital.    From  this  time,  the  decline  of  Babylon 
was  as  rapid  as  well  could  be ;  but  the  mighty  city  u  tilth 
required  ages  to  rear,  required  also  ages  in  Which  to  perish. 
It  was  still  Important,  though  In  rains,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Christian  era.    (Herodttm.  Thalia,  130;  Strm- 
*».  xvL,  738;  Arrian,  xvi.;  Phay,  vt, 86.)    Its  subsequent 
history  hi  unknown.  It  hi  said  to  have  been  turned  Into  a 
hunting  park  by  the  Parthian  kings,  who  ovisnhn  w  the 
Selcucidian  dynasty ;  and  it  la  probable  that  the  niuiertaji 
of  its  vast  buildings  starved  to  construct  the  newer  cities  tn 
its  neighbourhood.    It  had  shrunk  to  a  mere  name  In  the 
i- 1 rt\  c!i>-o!  Arabgn  Lines*   Kbn  llauk  '.,  70  .  feBfttt  Wi 
•l.'.'.th  Hegtra.  A. H.  1  101,  u.,,  t.nw.d.  .1  I  hi    [ireai  n!  :       i  f 
Hillah.    (Jtbul  h'rda  Irak.  art.  Habel.)    The  rest  of  this 
once  famous  district  Is  now,  and  has  been  for  ages,  a  deso- 
late void;  iu  buildings  masses  of  shapeless  rums,  chaa 
nelled  by  the  weather,  and  literally  the  desolation  which 
the  prophet  predicted :  »  And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps 
a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing, 
without  an  uibablunt"    (Jer.,  11.,  37;  RieA,*  ptsttm; 
.Vitfaaa,  118-236;  Hendt,  03-105 ;  A*ia  a  car.  868-4*2.) 

Babtlom,  p.  v..  Huntington  L,  Suffolk  cu.,  N.Y-  185  m. 
S  T..  Albany,  865  W.  It  ■  a  pleasant  village,  on  the  8. 
shore  of  Long  Island,  near  Great  South  bay,  chiefly  built  an 
one  street,  and  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  four  stares 
and  four  mills  on  Sampawam's  creek,  forty  dwellings,  and 
about  "iVJ  iniinlis.  Il  n  much  resorted  to  for  lUhmg  and 
fowling.  It  is  connected  by  a  turnpike  and  stage  with  the 
city  of  New- York. 

BACCARAT. n  town  of  France,  dep.  Meorthe,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Meurthe,  16  m.  8.E.  Lunevtlle.  Pop.  3057.  This 
town  Is  remarkable  for  IU  being  the  seat  of  the  principal 
manufacture  of  flint  glass,  or  crystal,  In  France.  It  was  es- 
tablished so  for  back  as  1764 ;  but  It  did  not  attain  to  any 
very  considerable  eminence  till  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when 
a  manufacture  carried  on  at  Voniche  in  Belgium  win  trans- 
ferred thither.  The  workmen  and  their  families,  to  the 
number  of  600,  are  lodged  in  the  establishment,  but  the 
women  employed  In  polishing  the  crystal,  live  at  Baon- 
1'Etape,  two  leagues  distant.  The  value  of  the  rnw  mate- 
rial employed  in  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  4OU.000  fr. 
a  year,  and  the  salary  of  the  w  orkmen  ru  45U.U0O  fr.  The 
annual  product  in  rough  or  uncul  crystal  U  estimated  •) 
1,400,000  or  1.500,000  fr.  Exclusive  of  the 
already  referred  to,  about  350  are  employed  In 
departments,  In  preparing  minium  or  red-lend, 
potash,  preparing  tools,  4tc.  The  machinery  employed  la 
the  manufacture  Is  all  driven  by  water.  {Umgo,  Fro*** 
Ptttorftque.  11..  p.  348.) 

BACH  A  BACH,  a  decayed  town  of  the  Prussian  trtassa, 
prov.  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  35  in.  S.S.E.  Coblent/..  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  strengthened  by  eleven  towers.  Bacharach  ■ 
a  translation  or  corruption  of  Bacehi  arm,  or  altar  of  Bac- 
chus ;  the  name  given  to  a  rock  in  the  river,  usually  cover- 
ed with  water,  but  appearing  in  very  dry  seasons,  eg  in  those 
moat  favourable  to  the  grow  th  of  the  vine.  Hence  the  Ro 
mans  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  on  the  rock  to  Bacchus , 
and  IU  appearance  U  still  balled  as  an  omen  of  on  cxreileui 
vintage.  The  town  is  mean  and  dirty,  and  the  Inbnbttana 
very-  P»or- 

"In  fact,"  eays  Mr.  Barrow,  "the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people,  through  the  whole  of  the  long  tat  ass 
from  Boppart  to  Bacharach,  and  as  far  as  Blngen,  moat  be 
brought  to  them  from  a  distance,  as,  from  the  scarcity  of 
land,  wine  and  fruit  are  the  only  articles  capable  of  being 
cultivated ;  and  how  the  land  which  we  here  see  can  pos- 
sibly pav  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  quite  a  mystery.  There 
U  scarcely  a  patch  of  half  an  acre  In  nuy  one  ci  itlnued 
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BACKERGUNGE. 

■pace  ;  mostly  not  half  a  rood.  Every  little  sheltered  spot 
however  mall,  that  possesses  the  least  soil — every  little 
ererire  between  tin-  naked  rocks — Is  choked  up  with  vine* ; 
In  many  place*  the  vine  is  planted  In  n  basket,  with  adven- 
titious soil,  and  sank  in  the  rocky  fragments  by  the  side  of 
the  hill.  The  care  and  the  labour  bestowed,  though  not 
toilsnnie.  Is  constant :  and  the  distance  Is  frequently  several 
mile*  which  the  poor  cultivator  baa  to  go  from  his  habita- 
tion to  hw  vineyard ;  we  should 
pen  r  to  be  chiefly  women,  who 
to  those  fair  and  sylph-like  damsels  with  which  painters  are 
In  tin-  habit  of  peopling  their  vineyards,  when  assembled 
to  gather  the  purple  grape.  A  Jacket  and  petticoat,  a  dirty 
handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  the  legs  and  feet  naked, 
the  features  dark,  dull,  and  unmeaning,  furnish  the  true 
picture  of  a  female  labourer  of  a  Rhenish  vineyard ;  and 
this  was  so  generally  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  picture, 
In  all  place*  where  the  chief  produce  was  wine,  that  wo 
may  utmost  with  certainty  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
culture  of  the  vine  to  an  Indication  of  the  poverty  of  those 
who  perform  the  manual  labour,  however  profitable  it  may 
be  t<>  the  large  proprietor." 

BACKERGUNGE.  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
di\.  Dacca,  including  part  of  tho  Bunderbunds,  and  the 
mouth*  of  both  the  Ganges  nnd  Brnhinapotitm ;  having  N. 
Dacca  Jelalpoor  distr..  E.  .Tipperah  and  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
8.W.  Jessore  ;  area  27*0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1**—)  IW'«,ft40 ;  land 
revenue  (1030-30)  £78,180.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  jun- 
gle, abounding  with  alligators  nnd  the  largest  class  of  tigers  ; 
but  in  parts  it  U  very  fertile  in  rice,  ttc.  It  has  been  noted 
for  the  frequency  of  crime,  especially  of  river  piracy  or  da- 
cohy,  the  country  presenting  great  facilities  for  the  shelter 
of  the  culprit*.  It  to  subject  to  Inundations  that  are  oeca- 
'  Hamilton  s  Hindustan,  Rep.  an  1 

,  of  Wlrteruherg,  clre.  Necker.  16  m. 
K.E.  Smttgardt  in  a  valley  on  the  Murr.   Pop.  3400.  It 

(•••  i        •  i  .:■••.!!,  ni 

BACQl'ERILLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  cap.  cant,  11  m.  S.  by  W.  Dieppe.   Pop.  2810. 

B  ACS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  marwh  of  MosHtongn,  32  m.  W.N.W.  Peterwsrdein. 
Pop.  3770.  It  was  formerly  much  more  considerable  than 
at  present,  and  has  still  some  fortifications.  It  to  the  seat 
of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Bacs.  who  resides  at 
Neuwilx;  and  has  a  considerable  transit  trade. 

BADAJOZ  (an.  Pax  AitgnsU),  a  city  of  " 
tremadura,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  in  an 
plnin  in  the  angle  between,  nnd  at  the  point  of  confluence 
of,  the  small  river  Rivtllas  with  the  Gaudiana  ;  198  m.  S.W. 
Madrid.  135  m.  E.  Lisbon ;  lat  38°  5fT  X..  long.  6°  11'  W. 
Pop.  18.088.  The  castle,  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  command*  them  and  the 
tow  n,  which  i*  farther  defend**!  by  various  very  strong  for- 
tifications. The  Kaodtana  is  here  crixsKtl  by  a  good  bridge 
of  twenty-eight  arches,  erected  In  155*5,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  lite  d*  pent.  Streets  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they 
■re  well  pnved  and  clean,  and  the  bouses  good.  It  has  Ave 
and  a  fine  promenade  along  theeriver.  There  to  a 
of  springs,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  derived 
ns,  aw.    It  is  the  scat  of  a  blshot 


upric, 

residence  of  the  captain  general  of  the  prov.  The 
1  has  some  good  paintings,  especially  those  by  Mo- 
xrive  of  the  place ;  and  there  are  several  convent* 
hospitals.    It  baa  manufactories  of  soap  and  coarse 
h.  with  tanneries  and  dye-work*,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
prettv  active  trade  (mostly  contraband)  with  Portugal. 

B&dajojc  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a  considerable  place 
onttf-r  the  Romans.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  mili- 
tary poet  of  the  greatest  importance.  During  the  late  war 
with  Prance,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
So«)t  on  the  10th  of  Jan.  1811;  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
15.000  rum.  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  course  of 
the  «ome  year  it  wns  twice  unsuccemfully  besieged  by  the 
Anglo  Portuguese  army.  In  the  following  year  the  siege 
wai  undertaken  by  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and.  after  some  of  the  outworks  had  been  carded,  it  was 
taken  by  storm,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  on  the  6th  of 
April.  On  this  occasion  the  allied  army  lost  about  5000 
men.  killed  and  wounded.  The  glory  of  this  brilliant 
achievement  was  unhrfppily  tarnished  by  the  excesses  com- 
mii'j-d  by  the  victorious  soldiery,  despite  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent them,  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
(.Vina so  ;  Jfapirr,  Hi.,  433.) 
BADALONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  within  a  short 


with  a 


I  fl  m.  N.E. 


distance  of  the  sea. 
Pop  4*73.   The  clin 
fertile  and  beautiful. 
BADACMY.  a  strong  hill  fortress  of 


.  prov. 
lat  150  55' 
of 


BADEN,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF. 

fled  hills,  with  a  walled  town  at  the  bottom,  containing  as 

inner  fort.  It  has  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the  strong- 
est hill- fortresses  in  India,  and  successfully  resisted  a  whole 
Mahratta  army.  It  was  taken  by  storm  in  1818,  by  a  divt 
sion  of  the  army  under  Sir  T.  Munro.  A  remarkable  cha 
otic  distribution  of  rocks  prevails  throughout  the  country 
around  Badaumy. 
BADEN  'THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF),  In  Germany,  to 
'  *1  on  the  8.  by  the  lake  of  Constance,  with  its  two 
he  lakes  Ueberlimren  and  ZM,  as  far  as  Stein,  be 
which  town  and  tgli-san,  however,  the  territories  ct" 
the  Swiss  cantons,  ScharThauMUi  and  Zurich,  Intervene 
three  times  between  the  Rhine  and  the  frontier  of  Bat 
On  the  W.  the  Rhine  forms  the  boundary  towards  Bwlt 
land,  France,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Basel,  which  lies  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Towards  the  N.  the  territory  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  to- 
wards the  E.  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  and  principality 
of  Hohenxullern  Siginaringen  form  its  boundaries,  ft  lies 
between  Int.  47°  3ST  anil  49°  47'  N.  The  surface  is  exceed- 
ing! v  varied,  the  length  of  the  grand  duchy  being  about  150 
m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  Its  breadth,  in  Lower  Rhine  circle,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  being  about  tiu  ra. ;  in 
the  Middle  Rhine  circle,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  frontier  of 
Wirtemberg,  about  20  in. ;  and  In  the  Lake  circle.  1 
same  river  to  the  Wirtemberg  frontier,  extending  to 
115  m. ;  thus  forming  a  long  irregular  figure,  very  narrow 
In  the  centre,  but  stretching  out  to  some  breadth  at  the  N. 
and  S.  ends.  The  eastern  half  of  this  tract  of  country  to 
entirely  occupied  by  a  mountainous  tract,  extending  from  8. 
to  X.,  under  the  denominations  of  the  Black  forest,  Oden- 
wald,  fcc. ;  while  the  western  half,  extending  from  the  tall 
of  these  mountains  to  the  Rhine,  Is  partly  an  undulating, 

^V^^S^^S^kt^Z'm^L^  frou  uTbenka 
of  the  Rhine,  where  that  river  forms  the  Swiss  boundary, 
in  a  northern  direction  through  the  grand  ditch)  as  far  as 
the  Neckar,  and  towards  the  E.  far  Into  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg.  falling  gradually  in  the  Jailer  direction  with 
prolonged  otf-ets,  but  suddenly  and  steeply  towards  the  val 
ley  of  the  Rhine.  Its  main  stock  is  composed  of  gneiss  and 
granite,  which  form,  as  in  the  Vosge*.  domelike  manses, 
with  steep  sides,  rising  in  the  Felberg  ■idS/O  ft.  ;  in  the  BeJ- 
chen,  4397  ft.  (litis  name  is  analogous  to  the  RalUnt  of  the 
Vnsges) ;  and  in  the  Herzogcn  Horn  to  4300  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  granite  red  sandstone  is  sup 
imposed,  and  forms  extensive  plateaux,  capable  of  < 
tion  to  a  great  height ;  so  that  not  only 
cover  these  mountains,  but  pastures,  and  even  small  villa 
ges,  are  found  in  them  at  an  elevation  of  3500  and  4000  ft. 
ueep  valleys,  with  picturesquely-precipitous  sides,  intersect 
the  sandstone  layer,  and  pour  rapid  streams,  for  the  most 
part  navigable  for  rafts,  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  In 
some  hills,  as  the  Knieblgs,  for  Instance,  the  sandstone  ap- 
pears to  form  compact  isolated  masses.  2.  The  bed  of  the 
Neckar,  which  divides  the  Black  forest  (Schworzwnld) 
range  from  the  Odenwald,  to  also  of  sandstone,  which  alter- 
nates in  the  northern  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  with  blue 
limestone  and  marl.  The  principal  mass  of  the  Odenwald 
Is  likewise,  according  to  lelufa, 
take  these  details;,  composed  of  t 
by  the  rise  of  the  granite.  The  highest  summit,  the  ! 
cenbuchel,  2180  ft.,  lies  in  Baden ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  chain  belongs  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  Like  the 
Black  forest,  these  heights  fall  steeply  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  range  the  Bergttra*»t.  from  Hei- 
delberg to  Frankfort,  a  rond  celebrated  for  picturesque 
mountain  scenery,  uniting  with  the  rich  Inxuriance  of  vege- 
tation of  the  valley,  has  been  carried.  3.  The  Kniscrstiuti, 
In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  formed  of  a  clump  of 
heights  of  volcanic  origin,  separated  from  the  Black  forest 
by  the  Dretoam  nnd  the  Elx.  On  the  rock,  called  the  Tod- 
denkopf  (death's  head),  a  tradition  tells  us  that  R»*dclph  of 
Unpsburg  held  a  court  of  justice,  whence  the  name  of  Kai- 


serstuhl  (emperor's  chair)  to  derived.  Tl»e  highest  point  is 
1763  Paris  feet  in  elevation.  4.  A  range  of  steep  hills, 
stretching  from  the  Rhine,  near  8charTliau*en.  along  the  W. 
and  N.  shores  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  to  mimed  the  Ron- 
den.  The  dominant  formation  of  these  hills  Is  limestone ; 
the  highest  point  to  2527  ft  in  height  They  run  into  the 
Black  forest  on  the  W.  and  X..  and  on  the  N.E.  into  the 
hilly  district  of  Nellenburg  and  Ilegan.  The  last-named 
elevations  are  composed  of  Jura  limestone.  In  which  the 
basalt  and  other  isolated  volcanic  rocks  of  nohendwyl,  Ho- 
henstoffeln.  Hohenhowen.  *c.  occur.  5.  Finally,  the  Hel- 
a  rough  and  sterile  tract  rises  N.E.  of  the  lake 
and  slopes  down  toward,  its  banks ;  on  its 
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Rhine,  which  receive*  ail  Its  streams  except  the  Danube. 
After  luting  itself  in  the  take  of  Constance,  at  a  distance  of 
100  in.  From  its  source,  it  reappear*  as  a  rapid  stream  near 
Su  m,  where  it*  breadth  is 230  ft.,  and  worka  its  war  through 
limestone  rucks  to  SoharThausen,  a  llttte  below  which  place 
it  falla  over  a  precipice  from  90  to  AO  ft.  in  belch t.  Near 
Lanfcnburg  the  bed  narrow*  to  a  width  of  only  50  ft.,  form- 
ing a  rapid  scarcely  inferior  In  grandeur  of  effect  to  the  cel- 
ebrated fall  at  SchafThausen.  At  Rheinfelden  the  rocky 
ravine*  in  lu  bed  form  a  violent  eddy,  and  all  these  obsta- 
cles preclude  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  stream  navi- 
gable above  Basel,  from  which  city  onward  It  takes  a 
northerly  and  tranquil  course.  Ita  breadth  at  Basel  Is  750 
ft. ;  but  its  depth  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  thai  extent 
of  surface,  the  stream  being  In  many  spots  no  more  than  3 
ft.  deep,  while  Its  greatest  average  depth  between  Basel 
and  Strusburg  does  not  exceed  10  to  12  ft.  At  Mannheim 
the  bed  of  the  river  Is  1000  ft.  In  breadth ;  but  Its  average 
depth  between  Strnsburg  and  Mayenre  varies  between  5  ft. 
ana  24  ft.  The  fall  of  the  Rhine  between  Slein  and  Basel 
U  staled ^bj^  Hennitach  to^be^03  Paris  fret,  and  ^between 

b^a'most  important*  of  ail  ^*  nlanJ'vater^arriage  'of 
Germany.  Between  Basel  and  Strasburg  boau  of  25  to  30 
tons  are  used,  and  between  the  latter  city  and  Main*  barges 
of  120  tons  burden.  Steam-boats  now  gn  up  to  Basel,  not- 
withstanding the  islands  and  banks  formed  by  the  shifting 
of  the  river's  bed,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Its  depth,  which 
varies  after  every  flood.  The  Rhine  Is  traversed  by  two 
bridges  of  boats  at  Kehl  and  at  Mannheim,  besides  several 
flying  bridges. 

The  greater  number  of  the  streams  falling  Into  the  Rhine 
on  its  right  bank  descend  from  the  Black  forest  with  so 
rapid  a  fall  that  but  few  of  them  are  navigable  even  for 
The  most  considerable  are  the  VV'lebach.  which. 


BcharThauaen ;  the  Wlesen,  which  fulls  Into  the 
low  Basel,  the  Elz,  the  Kmzig,  which  Joins  the 
Kehl,  and  the  Murg.  The  two  last-named  streams,  on 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  and  firewood  is  float- 
ed down,  have  a  fall  of  nearly  3000  ft.,  in  a  course  not  ex- 
reeding  GO  English  miles.  The  largest  accession  which  the 
Rhine  receives  during  its  course  through  the  grand  duchy, 
Is  the  Neckar,  which  has  Its  source  in  Wirtemberg  in  the 
Black  forest,  and,  after  traversing  that  kingdom,  enters  Ba- 
den at  Heinsheini.  It  Is  navigable  for  bonta  from  Cann- 
stadt  near  Stuttgart,  below  which  place  it  is  Joined  by  the 
Rem*,  the  Koeher,  and  the  Jax  on  Ita  right  and  the  Enx  on 
Its  left  bank ;  It  falls  Into  the  Rhine  near  Mannheim. 

2.  The  Maine  forms  the  frontier  towards  Bavaria  but  for 
a  short  distance,  and  receives  the  Tanner  at  Werthelm. 
Its  depth  is  not  great,  but  is  regular,  and  ita  gentle  fall, 
which  is  aieistcd  by  the  numerous  windings  of  its  bed,  ren- 
ders Its  current  well  adapted  to  navigation. 

3.  The  Danube,  whose  sources  are  In  the  grand  duchy, 
leaves  the  territory  before  It  assumes  any  greater  Impor 
twice  than  that  of  a  mountain  stream.  Its  most  westerly 
source  is  that  of  the  Bregc,  between  the  Rossuk  and  Brig 
lew.  In  the  Black  forest,  a  few  miles  N.W.  Purtwangen. 


It  Is  Joined  a  little  above  Donaneschlngen  by  the  Rrteaeh, 
and  Into  their  united  streams,  which,  from  thnt 
ne  of  Danube,  the  waters  fall,  which. 


point. 


It  at 


the  springs  in  the  Castle-yard  of  this  town,  claim  the 
of  being  the  original  sources  of  the  great  river.  After 
erring  a  small  district  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
more  enters  the  territory  of  Baden,  and  finally 
Gutenstein  on  the  frontiers  of  Sigmnringcn. 

The  natural  facilities  for  Internal  navigation  In  the  grand 
duchy  bend  for  the  moat  part  towards  the  W.  and  N.,  and 
merge  Into  one  grand  channel,  the  Rhine.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  cuts  to  regulate  the  course  of  this  river 
between  Kehl  and  Mannheim,  the  execution  of  which  ts 
regulated  by  a  treaty  with  Bavaria,  according  to  which 
those  on  the  left  bank 
the  right  bank  by  the 
ID  the  grand  duchy. 

The  lake  of  Constance  is  an  importnnt  featnre  In  the 
natural  facilities  for  water  communication.  Part  of  Its 
northern  hank,  from  Immenstadt  to  Mersburg,  together 
with  the  whole  shore  of  Its  northern  branch,  the  Iftoerlin- 
fen  Set,  and  the  north  shore  of  the  Zeiler  Set,  with  the  city 
of  Constance  on  Its  southern  shore,  belong  to  Baden.  A 
considerable  trade  with  Switzerland  Is  carried  on  across  It, 
tad  the  Introduction  of  steam- boats,  which  keep  up  a  daily 
communication  between  Constance,  Ltndau,  and  Rohr 
•chach.  In  Switzerland,  has  made  It  a  convenient  passage 
for  travellers.  The  whole  lake  with  Its  branches,  contains, 
according  to  Hennitach.  an  area  of  9*  German  square  miles, 
and  its  deepest  part,  between  Constance  nnd  Llndau,  la  85$ 
Paris  feet.  Its  level  above  the  sea  is  1255  feet,  but  at  the 
period  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  its 
10  feet.  A 


and  which  Is  termed  the  Ruhsa,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 
The  lake  is  not  unfrcquenUy  frozen  over  In  winter,  and  in 
1830  horsemen  and  carriages  passed  over  It.  The  1 1  me  n 
See,  near  Pfuffeudorf,  In  the  Lake  circle,  and  the  Moking 
See,  ore  rather  fish-ponds  than  lakes  ;  and  the  varioua 
meres  in  the  Black  Forest,  which  are  found  at  considera- 
ble elevations,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  PeltWe  at  3401 
feet,  the  Tittiscc  2508  feet,  the  Mummelsee  3130  feet,  the 
Nonnenmnttwelher  2845  feet,  and  the  Eichner  See  1494 
Parts  feet  above  the  sea,  are  neither  interesting  for  their  ex- 
tent, nor  for  picturesque  scenery.  The  last-mentioned  lake 
dries  up  occasionally,  so  that  corn  Is  sown  in  Its  bed  ;  and 
In  the  Konnenmatt  a  floating  Island  of  turf  rise*  and  falls 
with  the  water  which  supports  it. 

Climate. — Berghaus  gives  the  following  i 
ing  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  I 
duchy,  one  of  the  wannest  In  Germany. 
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The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  grand  duchy  la  esti- 
mated at  8°  30"  R.,  being  30*  wanner  than  the  climate  of  tht 
plateau  of  Bavaria,  8.  of  the  Danube,  but  1°  colder  than  the 
mean  temperature  of  Hanover,  although  that  kingdom  Ilea 
4°  lat  fanner  Id  the  N. 

Observations,  as  to  the  fall  of  rain,  give  a  mean  at  Fret 
burg  of  28  in.  per  annum.  In  Carlsruhe  the  mean  varia- 
tions of  the  weather  are,  23  clear,  86  sunshine,  161  mixed. 


42  partial  cloudy,  54  cloudy  days  in  the  year.  Rain  falls 
146,  snow  26,  and  fogs  occur  on  12  days.  The  mean  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  is,  in  Carlsruhe  8.  8B°  W.  or  nearly  W., 
in  Mannheim  N.  65°  W.  Thunderstorms  in  Carlsruhe  oc 
cur  on  28,  at  Maaheim  on  21  days  in  the  year. 

Production*. — Before  the  accession  of  the  grand  ducby  to 
the  Germanic  Customs'  League,  the  attention  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar  was  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil  end 
climate  of  those  districts  is  admirably  adapted.  Corn  si 
grown  with  great  success ;  the  average  return  given  for  tor 


the  average  return  given  j 


9  fold,  maize  340  to 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  everywhere  covered  with  vineyards, 
in  which  excellent  wine  la  grown,  although  only  the  N. 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Constance  and  port  of  the  vale  of  the 
Rhine  have  a  8.  doxllvity ;  and  here  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps, 
the  Jura,  and  the  Black  Forest,  diminish  the  warmth.  Be- 
tween the  vines,  the  walnut,  chesnut.  peach,  apricot,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees  produce  abundantly  the  choicest  fruit;  and 
the  valleys  above  mentioned  resemble  one  beautiful  garden. 
Tobacco,  hemp  of  a  very  fine  description,  and  flax,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated ;  and  the  forests  send  annually  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  flr  and  oak  timber  down  the  Rhine. 
Mining  is  also  carried  on  with  partial  success.  Silver  is 
found  at  Bt.  Anton.  In  the  valley  of  the  K.nrlg  ;  copper  at 
K'irk  and  Neustndt;  iron  is  produced  at  Random,  near 
Wnldshul,  near  Hansen,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Black 
Forest ;  manganese  Is  dug  near  Villingen ;  salt  in  two  chief 
beds  at  Rappenau  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  and  at  Dur 
rheim.  In  the  lake  circle.  Coals  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utfenlmrg ;  besides  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  form  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  productions.  Upward  of  60  mineral  springs 
are  counted  in  the  grand  duchy.  The  thermal  springs  of 
Baden  are  those  which  are  the  best  known  and  the  moat 
used  for  medicinal  purposes 

The  grand  duchv  is  divided  into  four  circles,  and  contain- 
ed, according  to  the  census  of  1834,  941.590 
1.231.319  inhabitants  •  Hers1 
In  the  year  1838  at  1.963,100. 
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of  the  Population  In  the  year  1839-34  ni 
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Thus  the  proportion  to  1000  Inhabitants  is,  of  birth*  38,  of 


deaths  34.  of  marriage*  fl,  and  the  Illegitimate  birth*  are  to 
the  legitimate  as  I  to  5-4.  The  annuel  increase  In  the  22 
year*  from  1811  to  1833  average*  only  10,000.  and  for  the 


i  lr31,  13J2,  and  1833,  wan  only 

proportion  of  male  to  female  birth*  was.  In  the 
1834.  a*  1-06  tol ;  of  births  of  legitimate  children  to  mar- 
riage* aa  41  t«i  I.  Heunltsch,  in  his  detailed  statistical  de 
acription  of  Baden,  give*  the  following  tables,  showing  the 
■  us  distinction*  of  the  Inhabitant*  in  1833. 


survey  of  the  employmenu  of  the  people  given  by  M  Men 
nllsch,  it  will  be  evident  that  thU  increased  activity,  nJ 
though  it  may  have  received  a  peculiar  direction  by  mean* 
of  the  protecting  duties,  which  amount  almost  to  prohibt- 
Uona  of  gome  ankles  of  colonial  produce,  wu  yet,  io  moat 
respects,  the  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  circunistauces 
under  which  the  population  have  been  placed.  The  forest 
and  mountain  tracts,  which  occupy  half  the  country,  scarce 
ly  supply  food  for  their  scanty  inhabitants,  whose  manufac 
tures  of  clocks,  wooden  toys,  straw  hats,  lace,  and  embroid 
cry,  huve  been  sent  from  a  long  date,  into  all  parts  of  Ku 
rope.  Crome  states  the  number  of  wooden  clock*  annual  lj 
exported  to  amount  to  187,000,  besides  musical  snuff-boxes 
barrel-organs,  and  other  articles  for  which  the  forests  fur 
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The  produce  is  stated  to  amount  to 
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Of  the  Cereal.*,  wheat  is  grown,  but  la  a  small  propor- 
bon.  not  exceeding  1  30th  of  the  w  hole.  Spelt  is  the  grain  of 
which  bread  is  principally  made.  Maize  in  extensively  cul- 
tivated, but  chiefly  as  green  food  for  cattle,  being  sown  thick, 
and  allowed  to  run  up  to  a  great  height.  Artificial  grosses 
and  turnips  are  In  universal  use  In  the  vale  of  the  Rhine,  in 
which  agriculture,  on  the  whole,  is  carried  on  upon  the  best 
scale,  and  far  exceeding  the  cultivation  of  any  other  part  of 
Germany.  The  meadow*  are  irrigated  in  the  Italian  style, 
which  the  numerous  mountain  rills  assist,  while  the  corn- 
fields are  in  ten  pencil  with  countless  fruit-trees,  and  even 
the  bed*  are  surrounded  with  plants  of  hemp,  sown  singlv, 
which  attain  a  remarkable  height  and  thickness.  The  lie**, 
description*  of  wme  are  those  of  the  Orlcnau  and  of  the  val- 
ley* of  the  Maine  and  Neckar.  The  K!i»gr*b*rg*r  and 
Wtrtktimrr  growth*  are  those  most  admired.  The  produce 
of  titular  and  hrcwood  b  rati  mated  at  078,000  cubic  lath 
otnt,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  sent  down  the  Rhine  to  the 
ship-buiiiiers  of  Holland,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hol- 
IbaV  rkeli.  Mast*  of  130  feet  In  length,  and  oaks  of  the 
choicest  growth,  are  yearly  felled  In  great  numbers  for  ex- 
portation to  tlM  south  of  the  Rhine. 

The  nuta'-if  of  bead  of  cattle  in  the  grand  duchv  is  stated 
tobe.  73  ) »3  horse*:  480,404  horned  catUo;  188,706  sheep; 
22.275  g.al. ;  302JWpig*. 
Of  the  sheep  16350  are  designated  as  Spanish  mcrlnoe*. 

The  number  of  beehives 


i  In  several  other  towns,  and  prizes  are 
ly  distributed  to  encourage  improvements. 

Mining  mmd  Manufarlmrt*. — Gold-washing  was  formerly 
a  principal  object  of  industry  along  the  Rhine,  from  Basel  to 
Mannheim  ;  it  la  now  confined  to  the  district  between  Phll- 
ipsburg  ami  Wlttcnwelcr.  The  mines  of  Tcufelsgrund 
yielded  in  1333-6,  794 j  mk«.  of  silver.  In  the  year  1836-7 
the  same  mine  produced  1052  mk«.  of  silver.  The  mines 
of  St.  Anthony  in  the  valley  of  the  Kin  rig  produced,  under 
the  management  of  the  some  company  to  which  those  of 
Teufetsgrund  belong,  in  1836-7.  429  nika.  of  silver,  and  900 
ewt^of  cobalt  ore.   The  salt^springs  are  the  ^nrxt  most  pro 

300,000  cwt*.  annually.  Since  the  accession  of  Baden  to 
the  Prussian  Customs'  l>»gue  the  number  of  factories  has 
very  much  increased.  In  1820  the  grand  duchy  numbered 
161  fabrics,  with  2756  workmen,  and  a  capital  registered  for 
taxation  of  1,777,053  ft*.  At  the  end  of  1837  the  number  of 
fabric*  was  294.  with  9981  workmen,  and  a  capital  of 
™*rv-.252  As.  The  additional  manufacturing  undertakings 
are  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  riband, 
sad  beet-root  sugar  fabrics,  of  which  last  description  eight 
hare  been  opened  within  a  few  years.    From  the  fo'lowlng 


12.037 
4,216 

without  capital, 
exempt,  as  being  i 
r,  or  a*  paupers. 
95,024  families  of  capitalists,  ate. 
33,269     do.      workmen  and  labourers. 


The 

stated  to  be  101,792. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  the  different 
grand  duchy  Is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Thus  the  lowland*  of  this  state  rank  among  the  most 
populous  districts  of  Europe,  and  the  transition  to  manufac 
luring  employmenu  I*  in  every  respect  a  natural  one. 

iW  (<,nd,t,vn  of  at  Praplt.-The  restraint*  upon  the 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  a  distant  parish,  which  in  all  Ger- 
man states  depends  upon  the  ptumio*  of  a  livelihood 
rather  than  of  the  power  to  gain  it,  with  the  impediment* 
thrown  In  the  way  of  marriage,  tend,  It  1*  said,  to  weaken 
the  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  to  promote  immorality.  These 
must  be  regarded  aa  the  true  causes  why  the  lower  classes 
in  this  state  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their 
Swiss  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  the  polit- 
ical Institution*  and  the  high  rank  which  the  upper  classes) 
of  the  grand  duchy  assume  among  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe.  The  constitution  of  Baden  U  the  one  which  al- 
lows the  most  political  Influence  to  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  of  all  the  German  governments,  and  the  low  es- 
tablishing the  liberty  of  tho  press  has  only  been  «n«pemled 
by  Uic  decrees  of  the  Frankfort  diet  of  the  year  1832. 

The  legislative  functions  are  exercised  in  Baden  by  the 
sovereign  and  two  chambers.  In  the  upper  chamber,  bo- 
lides the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  heads  of  medi- 
ftthted  princely  bouses,  the  bishop  of  Freiburg  u*  head  ol 
the  Catholic  church,  and  the  chief  of  the  Lutheran  con  sis 
lory,  the  representatives  of  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburg,  eight  representatives  of  the  lesser  nobility 
and  eigbt  members  named  at  pleasure  by  the  grand  duke — 
the  beads  of  families  possessing  entailed  estates  of  the 
value  of  300,000  florin*  (capital)  may  claim  U 
peerage. 

^  The  wcond  chamber  wnsi^^  dalles  of  I 

members  of  the  upper  chamber  must  have  completed  their 
25th,  those  of  the  lower  chamber  their  30th  year.  The  hit- 
ter must  prove  the  possession  of  an  income  of  1500  ft  per 
an.  without  any  limitation  a*  to  the  source  whence  it  i*  de- 
rived: they  arc  chosen  for  8  years.  The  chamlmrs  meet 
every  second  year,  and  their  sittings  nre  public.  The  par 
liamentary  history  of  Baden  since  1830,  when  the  legists- 
live  bodies  commenced  their  career  of  activity,  is  lhat  of  the 
present  Improved  and  flourishing  state  of  the  institution* 
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and  gi  of  the  grand  duchy  In  the  luaslisi  of  1831  the 
budget  wm  fully  controlled  fur  the  first  time,  and  Hie  u- 
■ponsibllity  of  the  minister  cst-.blishcd.  The  annually  In- 
creasing revenue  has  iiciaatoaia1  tame  alleviation  of  tha 
public  burden*,  and  In  183ft,  whan  a  reduction  of  taxes  was 
made,  the  benefit  wm  allowed  to  accrue  principally  to  the 
Dourer  classes,  although  the  principle  of  equal  taxation  of 
all  classes  is  that  upon  which  the  financial  system  is 
founded. 

financial  Xyjtem.— The  direct  taxes  are  levied  as  fol- 
low*; The  land  tax  upon  the  esUmated  value  of  all  lands, 
calculated  according  to  sales  of  landed  property  In  each  dis- 
trict at  two  periods ;  Tlx.,  between  the  year*  1780-90  and 
1800-0,  half  the  average  price  of  the  district  in  the  one  pe- 
riod being  added  to  half  the  |ince  In  the  second,  and  all 
lands  being  classed,  according  to  thetr  quality,  m  several 
classes.  The  real  and  rreraa*  tax  to  levied  upon  all  dues 
payable  by  landholders  to  their  lords,  whether  aa  rent  or 
service  dues.  The  capital  tut  la  calculated  at  '23  years'  pur- 
chase for  tithes,  and  18  years'  purchase  for  other  dues ;  and 
the  cost  of  collection  Is  deducted.  The  house  tax  b  rated 
according  to  a  scale  of  tho  value  of  each  tenement,  between 
the  years  1800  and  1800.  The  registered  amount  of  the  val- 
ue of  all  these  descriptions  of  property,  in  tho  estimate  for  the 
budget  of  1837  and  1838,  was  001.530,080  ft  (X30.iao.000) ; 
and  the  tax  levied  was  10  kreuUcrs  on  100  florins,  or  0  per 
cent-  on  a  revenue  of  4  per  cent,  from  the  capital.  The  «»- 
d  km  try  tax  is  levied  la  a  particular  manner.  The  personal 
labour  of  every  tradesman  and  manufacturer  is  estimated 
by  a  capital  sum,  varying  according  to  the  description  of 
employment.  All  trades  are  embraced  In  ten  classes,  and 
the  capital  so  found  U  Increased  by  a  proportional  add! 
Uonal  sum  for  every  apprentice  or  labourer  employed.  The 
capital  sum  registered  for  this  tax  in  1837  amounted  to 
100,864,925  ft  (£8.403,000),  and  the  rate  was  S3  kra.  per  100 
florins,  or  nearly  f  ths  per  cent.  Another  series  of  fifteen 
classes  embraces  the  capital  employed  In  tools,  stock  in 
trade,  etc.  The  personal  Industry  tax  Is  the  one  which 
was  modified  in  1830,  when  300  florins  were  struck  off  from 
the  registered  capital  of  each  Individual ;  by  means  of  which 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  poor  were  relieved  from  this  bur- 
den. All  persons  in  the  service  of  tho  slate  pay  a  tax  upon 
the  salaries  they  receive,  according  to  a  scale  of  nine  class- 
es. In  the  first,  the  income  being  below  1000  florins.  Is  rated 
at  1 1  per  cent ;  but  in  the  last  class,  which  includes  the 
» panares  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  revenues 
exceeding  80,000  fl.  per  arm.  (£8000),  It  amounts  to  16§ 
per  eeot 

Of  the  Indirect  taxes  the  most  Important  are  the  excise  on 
beer,  wine,  and  spirits;  the  slaughtering  tax,  the  stamp 
duty,  and  the  salt  monopoly.  The  last-named  branch 
rt  service  supplies  the  inhabitants  at  3  fl.  50  kr.  per  cwt. 
(10«.),  while  the  price  at  w  hich  the  salines  furnish  salt  for 
txportatlon  It  3  fl.  30  kr.,  or  As.  The  estimate  of  the  budget 
for  1837  to  1838  was  13,020,550  fl.  a  year,  of  which  the  direct 
laxes  yield  2.651.168  fl.,  the  excise  1,405.503  tt..  the  shore  re- 
ad ved  from  the  Prussian  Customs'  League  1,405.593. 
The  military  force  of  the  grand  duchy  amounts  nominal- 
to  10.000  men.  which  form  part  of  the  2d  division  of  the 
h  corps  of  the  confederate  army.  The  troops  are  raised 
>y  annual  conscription ;  hut,  after  the  cierrlsing  months  are 
over,  the  greater  part  are  dtsbafidcd.  and  the  whole  depart- 
nent  is  managed  with  the  utricles!  economy.  The  cost,  in- 
tituling pensions,  does  not  exceed  1,300,000  florins  annually. 
In  the  testlon  of  1838  the  second  chamber  passed  a  motion 
tor  reducing  the  number  of  the  cavalry. 

In  the  department  of  Justice,  the  fee*  taken  from  suitors 
tad  the  Ones  more  than  cover  the  annual  expenses.  The 
lumber  of  trials  In  the  four  principal  courts  of  Mannheim, 
Freiburg,  Ba<tadt,  and  Mursburg.  were, 

Or,:.     Buknmlan.    Crmiul.  jsfli 

MM,  MM  _  Its  io.,     CTJ  do!,     •«  do.,  Xl* 

The  sentences  were  aa  follows: 
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The  police  reports  for  1892  give  the  number  of  arrests 
and  Informations  laid  at  23.989;  but  of  thev  3377  were  for 
irregularity  of  passports,  and  1024  for  neglect  of  the  regula- 
tions concerning  travellers,  with  5348  rases  of  an  equally 
light  description.  The  prisons  contained.  In  1832,  588  prit- 
ooers,  of  whom  460  were  men,  and  117  women.  Aa  asso- 
rt*" on  was  formed  In  1831  to  improve  them.  The  highest 
(udlrlnl  tribunal  is  the  Hupreme  Royal  Court  at  Mannheim 
which  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Under  this  stand  the 
four  courts  in  the  respective  chief  towns  of  the  circles.  In 
IM 


civil  cases  the  trials  are  public,  and  the  pleadings  era!,  u 
In  France  and  Kngland;  but  the  frcaier  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal proceedings  are  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  although 
the  form  of  pleading  and  the  examination  of  wttncisrsb 
the  same.  This  deviation  from  tho  principle  of  publicity 
was  demanded  by  tho  Frank  fori  dirt. 

The  Institutions  for  education  are  numerous  and  good. 
They  coat  1st  of, 
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The  university  of  Heidelberg  It  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished In  Germany  ;  It  was  founded  in  1386;  that  of  Frei- 
burg la  1434.  The  faculty  of  divinity  in  tho  former  is  Lu- 
theran, in  the  latter  Catholic.  The  school  attendance  if 
obligatory  on  every  individual,  and  the  attendeace  at  tha 
Sunday  schools  continues  for  two  years  after  dismissal 
from  the  elementary  school.  Every  parish. has  Its  propor- 
tional number  of  schools.  For  the  formation  of  schoolmas- 
ters two  normal  schools  are  founded ;  for  Proteataats  at 
CartsTuhe,  for  Catholics  at  P.ttllngen. 

Hrltgwn  —  Although  tho  reigning  family  In  Baden  pro- 
fesses the  Protestant  religion,  yet  more  than  half  the  in- 
habitants ore,  as  we  have  stated,  Catholics.  According  to 
a  treaty  entered  Into  with  the  pope,  the  bishopric  of  ( on- 
staxice  was  suppressed,  and  by  the  bull  of  11th  April.  1834, 
tho  bishop  of  Freiburg  was  nominated  as  metropolitan  of 
six  German  states,  vk,  Baden.  U'lrtemberg,  the  grand 
duchy,  and  the  electorates  of  liesae,  Nassau,  and  Frank 
fort  The  sovereign  confirms  the  prelate*,  who  are  chosea 
by  the  pope,  and  the  revenues  allotted  to  the  church  are  to 
be  secured  on  landed  property.  All  bulls,  and  other  reli- 
gious proclamations,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  receive  It*  flattt,  previous  to  publication.  The 
Protestant  church  Is  managed  by  a  enusUturial  court,  whose 
chief  has  equal  rank  with  the  bUhop  of  Freiburg.  Its 
members  assemble  In  a  convocation  to  regulate  clerical  af- 
fairs, the  last  sitting  of  which  was  held  in  1834.  Tha 
foundations  of  the  different  religious  creeds  fur  religions 
and  charitable  purposes  are  staled  by  Uennitsch  as  follows 
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In  addition  to  these  rich  donations,  all  classes  of  dft 
and  religious  functionaries  have  subscription  funds  for  pro- 
viding for  orphans  and  widows;  end  savings'  banks  ut 
general,  to  encourage  providence  among  the  lower  classea 
Beyond  these  institutions,  no  formal  provision  is  mode  for 
the  poor,  who*,  moderate  habits  keep  them  from  bring 
burdensome.  In  the  larger  towns,  as  Mannheim,  for  in- 
stance, subsidiary  relief  is  generally  given  in  the  shape  of 
food,  clothing,  or  fuel,  from  voluntary  subscriptions  rained 
hy  the  Inhabitant*.  The  regulations  are  very  strict  as  re 
gards  settlement  in  the  communes,  and  permission  to  mar 
ry ;  and  the  number  of  tradesmen  is  everywhere  limited  by 
the  magistracy,  who  alto  control  the  price  of  provisions. 
The  weights  and  measures  used  In  the  grand  duchy  are — 
the  florin  or  gulden  it  p.ir,  12  ll.  ■  XI  1  it.  KJ  kr.  ,;t/<», 
the  foot  =  $j  Engl,  ft;  the  mnrgen  —  J j J  acres;  tha 
maap=||,  imp.  gallons;  the  pound a*«L  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. 

The  reigning  family  descends  from  Bert  hold,  Lattdgrav* 
of  Zahringen.  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  mcritoriow 
families  of  the  11th  century,  whose  son  acquired  the  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  Margrave  Augustus  George  united  all  the 
I-  .  ■  ■  :  :ln  two  hoii«  *  ■  ;  llad.-n  mid  Hurlai  h  r.nd 
rvceiv.  d.  by  the  treaties  at  LunevilM  and  ft«atMj>  at  ad- 
ditions, the  bishopric  of  Constance  ;  the  Austrian  Brelsgan; 
part  of  the  palatinate  of  the  bishoprics  of  Spire,  rUmtburg. 
and  Basel ;  the  county  of  llanau  Llchtenberg ,  the  One- 
nan;  the  island  of  Melon u  in  the  lake  of  Constance;  seven 
free  imperial  cities ;  a  part  of  the  cuntet  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  nine  abbeys ;  together  with  the  sovereignly  over 
seven  mediatized  nobles  of  the  empire,  w  lib  a  territory  of  1 
67  so.  Germ,  miles,  and  222,000  inhabitants.  The  reign- 
ing Grand  duke  Leopold  succeeded  his  half-brother,  30th 
March,  1830,  and  is  married  to  his  coaata 
daughter  of  the  abdicated  King  Gustnvus  IV.  off 

IUpcs,  a  town  aad  celebrated  bath  lag  place  of  I 
Austria,  on  the  E.  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  at 
the  entrance  of  n  One  valley.  13  m.  SAW.  Vienna, 
dent  pop.,  with  the  neighbouring  townships  of  G( 
aad  Welkendorf.  about  4000:  but  Increased  during  the 
turumer  months  by  3000  visiters,  atnoug  Whom  are  usually 
the  emperor  and  other  members  of  the  imperial  famdv 
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lice  of  mineral  spring*  here  was  known  to  the 

i  by  whom  they  were  called  .Iqum  Cetim,  from  the 
phi* Hiring  mountains;  and  in  1700,  when  the  modem 
i  were  constructed,  the  rums  of  a  Roman  vapour- bath 
gs  were  discovered.  There  are  at  present 
li  capable  of  at  once  accommodating  from 
;  for  here,  tt  la  to  be  observed,  both  sexes 
All  parties  are  attired  in  loose  flowing 
promenade  In  Ihe  hatha,  arm  in  arm,  aa  if  at  a 
ana  aa  much  interest  is  used  with  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  honour  of  being  parboiled  with 
high-bum  exclusive!,  aa  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  the  moat 
Ttchrrtht  assemblies.  (Spencer's  Hcrmany  and  Uu  Otr- 
awi,  U_  194.) 

The  waters  according  to  the  analysU  of  Vol  la,  contain 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
time  ai.ii  magnesia,  sulphate  of  alumina,  a 
ble  quantities  of  carbonic  and  hydrosulphur 
Iheii "temperature  varies  from  *°  to  9tf>  Fah, 

remarkable  buildings  are,  St.  Stephen's 
of  Ihe  Archduke  Anthony,  the  town- 
house,  theatre,  tkiosk.  Ate.  There  are  many  well-built  pri- 
vate houses;  several  hospital*  and  other  charitable  Institu- 
tions; and  a  handsome  park  and  public  promenade:  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  natural  beauties, and  contains 
various  ancient  remains.  (.YaUonal  Encyclopedia,  p.  150- 
163.) 

Badxv  a  tuwn  of  the  g.  d.  Baden,  famous  for  its  hot 
baths,  usually  called  Baden  Baden,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  watering  place  of  the  same  name  near  Vienna,  roman- 
tically situated  in  the  Middle  Rhine  Circle.  34  in.  8.S.W. 
Carlsnihe.    Resident  pop.  4700.   It  was  formerly  the  con- 

dukr  'u:11"aTliy  p^ieT^Tumnw vilU^here.  The 
mineral  springs  were  well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by, 
the  Romans,  who  planted  n  colony  lit  It,  and  gave  It  the 
name  of  dittos  Aurelia  Apurtais.  The  springs,  thirteen 
in  number,  burst  out  of  the  rucks  at  the  foot  of  tho  castle 
lerracr.  The  temperature  is  not  affected  bythc  seasons : 
the  hottest  are  54°  Reaumur,  the  coldest  37°.  A  hand- 
some building,  in  form  of  a  temple,  is  erected  over  tho  Ur- 
spnmg,  as  the  principal  spring  is  railed.  Dr.  Granville, 
sneaking  of  this  spring,  says,  "  The  water  is  perfectly  clear, 
has  a  faint  animal  smell,  a  taste  somewhat  sal  huh,  and 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring,  approaching  to 
that  of  weak  broth ."  According  to  a  recent  analysis,  its 
specifk  gravity  is  1-030.  A  pint  of  the  water,  containing 
TJfti  gram*,  contains  23  3  solid  matter,  the  principal  Ingre- 
dient of  which  is  culinary  or  common  salt  (16  grs.) ;  the 
next  in  importance  are  the  sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate 
Of*  lime  ,(*$  grs.) ;  the  remainder  consists  of  a  small  portion 
of  matmesia  unci  of  traces  of  iron,  with  about  half  a  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  add  gas  In  addition.  There  is  here  no 
public  building  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of 
bathing.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  different 
hotels,  in  which  there  are  numerous  baths,  some  of  these 
being  very  luxuriantly  fitted  up.  Mr.  Murrey  says  that 
this  Is  the  most  beautifully  situated  of  the  German  baths, 
even  surpassing,  in  this  respect,  the  Nassau  Brunnen.  The 
surrounding  country,  without  the  sublimity  and  grandeur 
of  Switzerland,  is  distinguished  by  a  pleasing  and  romantic 
wildnesB,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  prelude  to  the  Alps.  July 
and  August  aie  the  season  when  the  baths  are  most  fre- 

?oented ;  hat  visiters  come  and  go  from  May  to  October, 
o  1833  they  were  visited  by  13,0oo  Individuals.  English 
visiters  have  of  late  years  been  very  numerous;  and,  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  fogs  in  winter,  it  is  a  dudrable  resi- 
dence. A  number  of  handsome  buildings,  among  which, 
besides  the  temple  over  the  Vrsprung,  the  Gsaeersaruras- 
with  its  plantations,  is  conspicuous.  The  dungeons 
the  jYVis  ScaW,  or  palace,  are  supposed  to  have 
he  scat  and  prhwis  of  some  secret  and  dreadful  tribu- 
>ut  nothing*  certain  is  known  of  their  history. 

,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Argan,  on  the  left 
i  of  the  Lirnmat,  14)  m.  N'.E.  Aarau.  Pop.  1800.  It  is 
unrounded  by  walls ;  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original 
juradJclion  ;  has  n  good  town-house,  a  handsome  Catholic 
church,  two  convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
The  riser  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Baden  Is  celebra- 
ted for  its  hot  baths,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Tktrotm  HtlvetUm  :  they  ore  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  on  both  aides  the  river :  the  water  tn  the  hottest  baths 
has  a  temperature  of  37°  Reaumur:  they  are  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  Inhabitants  of  Basil.  Zurich,  4tc.  The  environs  are 
"if ;  and  a  number  of  fine  cottages  fur  the  use  of 
scattered  over  the  neighbouring  heights.  The 
i  of  the  .Swiss  cantons  have  often  held  their  diets  at 
The  treaty  between  France  and  the  Empire  in 
1714  wa*  signed  here. 
BADIA.  n  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Polosina,  on  the 
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BAFFIN'S  BAY. 


iv.  *  aiauna  l  lira,  xm 
r  the  sea.    Pop.  3000. 
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firewood,  tlax,  Jte. 

BADOLATO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  ritra,  94 
m.  8.  (  utanzaro,  situated  on  a  hill  near  I " 

BADO.N  VILLKR,  at 
Blette.  90  m.  E.8.1 

ufactnry  of  awls,  which  produces  ubout  1,000,000  a 
with  fabrics  of  cotton  and  earthenware. 

BAKCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen,  90  tn.  N.E.  J  sen. 
Pop.  10,800.  It  is  situated  on  ■  hill,  in  a  fertile  and  exten- 
sive plain ;  has  good  streets  and  squares,  one  of  the  latter 
being  adorned  with  a  superb  fountain.  Among  the  princt 
pal  public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  oratory,  the  chapel  of  the  ancient 
university,  and  the  prison.  It  has  a  collegiate  church,  sev 
era  I  pariah  churches,  and  convents  for  both  sexes,  three 
hospitals,  an  economical  society,  and  some  tanneries.  Bae- 
ca  is  sumNwd  to  ncctiliv  the  site  of  the  ancient  Healta  •  and 
if  was  the  residence  of  several  Moorish  king.,  having*  I 
wrested  from  the  latter  in  1998.  At  this  epoch  its  i 
Hon  la  said  to  have  amounted  to  190,000 ;  but  this  is  ] 
bly  an  exaggeration.  The  bishopric,  of  which  It  i 
the  seat,  was  transferred  to  Jaen  In  1948  ; 
ty  has  also  been  suppressed.  (Mtnano.) 

BAEN A,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  23  m 
Cordova,  on  the  Marbella.  Pop.  (town  and  district;  13,860. 
It  has  four  parish  churches  ana  five  convents.  There  ore, 
in  its  environs,  vcrv  productive  salt-mines. 

B  APFA  (an.  Paphos),  a  sea -port  town  on  the  S. W.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  lat.  34°  47*  90"  N.,  long. 


tf.E. 


occupies  the  site  of  the  famous  Paphos  of  an- 
tiquity, which,  after  being  destroyed  several  times,  was  re- 
built by  Augustus,  and  was  thence  called  Augusta.  During 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  the  Venetian*,  Batta  was  a 
city  of  considerable  wealth  and  Importance.  It  is  now 
nearly  deserted,  and  is  rilled  with  the  rains  of  churches 
and  palaces  that  are  everywhere  crumbling  to  the  ground. 
The  bay  is  large ;  but  the  port,  commanded  by  a  castle  on 
the  beach,  is  shallow  and  unsafe.  Caves,  or,  rather,  dwell- 
ing-place.*, have  been  cut  in  several  of  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  coun- 
try round  Balm  Is  fruitful,  and  produces  considerable  sup- 
plies of  corn,  cotton,  and  silk. 
Old  Paphos  Is  supposed  to  hnve  stood  about  6  m.  9.E.  of 


Paphos  I 

Paphos  or  Batta,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Venus,  IJiea  points  Cypri,  the 
place  where  the  sea-born  goddess  first  took  up  her  abode, 
and  was  famous  from  a  very  remote  epoch  for  lis  temples 
appropriated  to  her  worship,  and  for  the  rites 
skuas  performed  by  her  votaries.  Hence 
phian  and  Cyprian  applied  to  Venus : 

"0  This,  wsjios  Oafcti  Putaksw, 
Spent  siiacuua  Cypres  — 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
goddess  was  not  represented  at  Paphos  under  the 
figure,  but  under  that  of  a  cono.  ( ttisU,  lib.  9,  $  3.) 
were  also  temples  and  altars  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  goddess  in  New  Paphos.  The  office  of  hlgb-priest  of 
the  Paphian  Venus  was  both  lucrative  and  honourable.  In 
proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  <  "a to  was  sent 
to  Cyprus,  he  represented  to  Ptolemy  that  if  he  submitted 
without  fighting,  he  should  not  want  either  for  money  or 
honours,  for  the  Roman  people  would  make  him  grand- 
pr*st  of  the  Paphian  Venus.  (Lardtsr,  Mtmair*  sur  Vr 
n«',  p.  49.) 

BAFFIN'S  or  BYLOTS  BAY,  a  large  inland 
tween  Greenland  and  the  N.E.  coast  of  America,  I 
68°  and  78°  N.  lat,  and  59°  and  80°  W.  long.  It  ex 
from  8.E.  to  X.W.,  about  050  m. ;  Its  width  varying 
350  to  something  less  than  100  m.  at  its  N.  end.  Its  surface 
ma  v.  therefore,  be  estimated  nt  about  966,000  sq.  m.,  an  area 
exceeding  by  more  than  a  half  that  of  the  Baltic.  In  fact, 
however,  it  Is  much  larger  even  than  this;  Its  natural 
boundaries  being  evidently  cape  Farewell,  the  S.  point  of 
Greenland,  and  cape  Chuolcigb,  on  the  rnant  nf  1-abrador, 
both  nearly  on  the  60th  parallel,  and  respectively  in  450 
and  65°  W.  long.  Taking  these  for  its  dimensions,  its  sur* 
face  will  amount  to  456,000  so.  m. ;  but  it  is  usual  to  take 
for  its  limits  those  first  assigned,  the  additional  8.  part  being 
denominated  Davis's  Strait.  (.frrowwirA's  Alias,  pi.  40; 
lioffin,  rag.;  PurxMas's  Pilgrims,  ill,  844-848;  Ross's 
First  rap.,  34-161 ;  Parry's  Ftrst  Few.,  6-28.) 

Modern  discovery  has  shown  that  the  N.E.  acd  N.  const* 
of  America,  as  far  as  120°  W..  are  broken  Into  innumerable 
islands,  and  that  Baffin's  bav  is  connected  with  other  grent 
Internal  gulfs  such  as  that  of  Boothia  (Ross's  Srtomd  Pay., 
03-116),  and  the  larger  basin  of  Hudson's  bay  (Parry's 
Setamd  K.>f ..  2(17-347),  and  also  with  the  Polar  sea  (Par- 
ry's First  Vay.,  28-W.)   The  term  Mtdiurranean  cannot 
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BAFFIN'S  BAY. 

Mr,  «inr<\  Inrjro  as  It  is,  it  to  only  one  among  a  number  of 
nous  pull*  in  the  «lnfulnrly  tnrttioui  channel  connect 

i  N.  Atlantic  and  Arctic  ocean.*, 
be  water  of  thii  tray  attains  a  great  depth,  the  maximum 
heing  1050  fathom*,  and  this  was  found  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  land  In  Int.  7*>  93"  N,  long.  730  7J'  W.  The  bot- 
tom mu-it,  however,  tie  extremely  mountainous,  since  IS  ra. 
farther  N.  It  w  m  reached  in  120  fathoms.  The  bottom  in 
both  cases  was  mud ;  and  though,  from  the  greater  depth, 
of  course,  neither  insect  nor  organic  mailer  was  procured, 
yet  a  small  star-Ash  was  fonnd  sticking  to  the  line  below 
the  point  marking  800  fathoms,  an  extraordinary  depth  for 
life  in  this  lat,  if  the  creature  were  brought  up  from  the 
point  indicated.  {Ross's  «r»t  Key,  101,  109.)  In  differ- 
ent parts.  Parry  found  no  bottom  in  'J60  falh.  and  310  fnth, 
while  in  others  his  lead  reached  the  ground  In  300  falh., 
195  fnth.,  and  190  fnth.  He  also,  in  a  high  laL  (7*1°), 
found  the  depth  to  lie  1050  falh.,  but  he  Imagined  that  100 
or  200  fnth.  should  be  allowed  on  this  for  drift  and  swell. 
( First  Key.,  7.  8,  93, 30.)  The  temperature  of  the  water  Is, 
In  summer,  from  9°  In  3°  lower  than  that  of  the  air  In  the 
shade ;  and  thii  temperature  decreases  with  the  depth.  It 
would  seem,  however.  Hint  the  bottom  mud  Is  pretty  uni- 
formly at  99°  „r  »io.  (Parr?*  Fir$t  Key.,  97;  Ross's 
«r«l  Kiry,  .inn.,  133.)   The  mouth  of  this  bay  or  sea  be 

a toward*  the  8.E,  that  if.  towards  the  approach  of  the 
I  ware  ;  tides  arc.  of  course,  experienced  in  its  waters, 
but  thev  do  not  nppear  to  rise  to  any  great  height,  especial- 
ly low  anls  the  N.   Six  feet  or  eight  feet 


about  the 

average.  {Ross's  Ftrtt  Key,  41,  tt  pan.;  Parry's  First 
Key.,  97,  tt  pass.)  The  melting  of  (he  vast  mssaea  of  snow 
and  ice  prtidures  very  sensible  differences  in  the  appearance 
and  companion  of  these  waters:  under  such  influence, 
they  become  turbid  and  of  a  dirty  brown  colour :  their  grav- 
ity diminishing,  at  the  same  time,  very  materially,  so  that 
the  observed  extremes  in  July,  1819,  were  1X1901  and  10183. 
( Parry'/)  Ftmt  K»y,  7,  98.)  Strong  currents,  setting  to- 
wards the  8,  are  experienced  In  Davis's  straits  ;  and  it  was 
this  fact  w  hich  led  to  the  lielief  that  Baffin's  bay  was  not 
bounded  by  Itind  u|»n  the  V.  aa  marked  by  its  intelligent 
discoverer ;  but  w  (Mild  yield  a  direct  passage,  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  thr  Arctic  «•  n  (Ross  Of  rial  Inter.,  First  Key,  3)  ; 
but  these  currents  were  found  not  only  to  diminish  In  inten- 
sity with  Increase  of  lat.,  but  even  to  run  N.  in  the  u|iper 
l<nrt  of  the  bay  (Parry's  Fint  Kay,  31),  while  the  contl 
nmiy  of  land  round  the  bay-head  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  Rosa,  who.  in  1818,  followed  very  nearly  the  Identical 
i ruck  which  Hnffiu  hnd  sailed  over  900  years  before.  (First 
l  ey.,  153,  ft  pest.)  Baffin's  bay  is  full  of  indentations  upon 
both  Us  eon*:*,  but  only  one  continuous  channel  has  been 
discovered  :  tin*  I*  the  Sir  .1.  I^ntasttr's  found  of  Baffin, 
in  the  continimton  of  which  In  the  Polar  sen.  Parry  gave 
the  name  of  Barrow's  strait.  (First  Key,  38.)  It  runs 
W.  from  laL  7i«  30*  3"  N,  long.  78©  f  W.  It  to  now  in  the 
highest  degree  Improbable  that  any  other  outlet  should 
extra  from  this  bay  in  any  direction.  There  ore  but  few- 
island*  in  these  waters.  Disco,  on  the  E.  const.  In  tat.  700 
N.,  long.  5r»  W.  (mean).  to  a  Danish  whaltng  station ;  and 
Mare  or  Waygnti  Isle,  a  little  N.  of  the  former,  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  most 
modern  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the  elllprielty 
of  the  earth.  The  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  between 
I  .on  don  and  this  place  wn*  G5*J3H6  viltrationa  In  a  mean 
solar  day,  showing  a  diminution  of  gravity  from  pole  to 
equator,  equal  to  0055139,  and  a  compression  of  the  polar 
axis  equal  to  T}ja-  (Parry'*  MM  Key,  Jippen.,  ISA.) 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  mountainous,  and  in  the 
last  degree  barren ;  wood  Is  totally  absent,  and  the  few 
[ilants  that  are  found  are  of  the  low  growing,  hardy  kind, 
fitted  to  endure  the  intense  cold  of  these  regions.  (Ross's 
First  Key,  .1ppn^  Ul-144;  Parry's  First  Key.,  pass.) 
The  composition  of  the  rock*  U  very  various,  but  with  an 
mmense  preponderance  of  old  formations  (granite  and 
gneiss) ;  limestone  is  found,  but  not  abundantly  ;  and  trap 
npnttrs  to  form  a  Very  characteristic  feature  of  these  shores. 
Rnsalt  occurs ;  and  rock  of  every  kind  is  brought  down  on 
the  floating  tee.  (M'CuUoek's  Paper;  Ross's  First  fVy.. 
.rapes,  09-89;  Party's  First  Fop.  90,  tt  pass.)  The  bird* 
and  animals  nre  those  of  the  Arctic  regions  generally  (Erf- 
trarfs  Paper  |  Ross's  First  Foy.,  41-64)  ;  and  in  the  wa- 
ter, the  whale  and  seal  are  particularly  numerous.  Parry, 
by  showing  the  |>o«*iblllty  of  crossing  through  the  ice,  which 
aiwayt  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bay,  performed  an  Impor- 
fant  service  to  the  whalers,  whose  fisheries  had  before  been 
confined  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where  the  whales  are 
fewer  in  number  and  inferior  In  quality  to  those  met  with 
««  the  American  shore.    {First  Key,  (18-93.  99.) 

The  discovery  of  a  N.W.  passage  to  India  has  been  a 
fkvourlte  project  for  more  than  thrre  centuries.  In  this  at- 
tempt. Sebastian  Cabot  led  the  way  in  1497.  w  hen  he  ap- 
proached this  sea  as  nearly  as  the  58th  parallel  of  laL  He 
wan  followed  by  Martin  Froblsher.  who,  between  1970  and 


BAGDAD. 

1578,  nude  three  voyages  for  the  same  purpose,  entered  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Greenland  and  America,  and  gave  bra 
name  to  the  strait  between  Resolution  and  Cumberland  1st 
ends.  John  Davis,  between  1585  and  1587,  made  three 
voyages,  and  proceeded  as  high  as  68°  N.  lat.;  hto  name  to 
very  properly  preserved  In  that  portion  of  the  sea  w  hich  he 
traversed  ;  but  the  term  strait  (Davis's  8t»ait)  to  not  very 
appropriately  applied  to  it.  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sea  be- 
ing 160  m  across.   Lastly,  In  1616,  Robert  Bytot,  or  Bllett, 

i ouilii  rinded  ;in  e\|*-ilU|.>n  lilted  out  b)  privnta  ih!n .  MiUt rv 
for  similar  discoveries.  Baffin  was  pilot  of  this  ship;  and 
the  result  was  the  exploration  of  the  bay  to  its  very  head, 
and  the  ascertaining  of  all  Its  points,  sound?,  and  bearings, 
w  ith  a  precision  that  has  not  been  improved,  except  in  tie 
correction  of  some  errors  of  longitude.  By  lot  and  Baffin 
not  having  been  followed  by  other  navigators  for  more  than 
900  years,  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  statements  ;  and  Baffin's  Bay  (N.  of  08°), 
If  not  actually  struck  out  of  the  charts,  was  laid  down  la 
the  greater  number  as  doubtful.  There  never,  however, 
was  any  probable  ground  for  this  discredit ;  and  late  discov- 
eries have  shown  now  unjust  It  was,  and  have  placed  the 
names  of  Baffin  and  Bylot  in  the  first  class  of  eatrrpming 
and  trustworthy  navigators.  ( f/akluyt's  Collect.  Key..  Ui.. 
6-0,  90-96,  98-110  ;  Pnrthaa's  Pilgrims,  ill.,  831-848,  he  ; 
Rass  and  Parry,  passim.) 

BAFRA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pach.  Stvas,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ktxil  Ermak,  13  m.  above  where  it  falls 
Into  the  Black  sea ;  lat.  41°  3?  59"  N,  long.  300  n'  45"  & 
Pop.  -Jiksi  ?  |i  h,i«  ii  tine  bridge  and  two  mosques  The  en- 
virons are  fruitful  of  rice  and  flax,  and  its  bazars  ore  said 
to  be  well  supplied. 

BAGDAD,  an  important  prnv.  or  paehallk  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  of  a  triangular  form,  atrrtehlngN. \V.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  In  about  30°  to  38°  N.  lat,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  40th  and  48th  degree  of  E.  long,  having  W.  and 
8.  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  drscrt ;  E.  kuziitaa, 
mount  Zngrow.  and  the  Persian  prov.  of  Azerbijan ;  N.W. 
the  pnrhaiik  of  Diarbekr ;  and  .N  ,  Armenia  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Kurdish  chief  of  Julamerirk.  This  immense 
tract  extends  over  an  area  of  above  100,000  sq.  m,  and  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  ancient  Bakylania  and  CkaLJra, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Assyria  Proper  and  Susiana.  Ex- 
cept where  it  to  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  the 
prnv.  to  traversed  In  lis  whole  extent  by  this  great  river  and 
Its  rival  the  Tigris,  and  by  the  greater  and  lesser  Zab.  the 
Dials  and  other  affluents  of  the  latter.  It  to  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  portion* ;  vis.,  1st,  the  country*  between  the 
Arabian  desert  and  the  Euphrates ;  9d,  that  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  Tigris,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  ancients  ;  and. 
3d,  the  country  to  the  E.  or  the  Tigris.  That  portion  of 
Mesopotamia  t*.  of  I  ha  <  ity  0fj  Ba^ud  I*  BOW  caDed  Irak 
.1ratn,  and  that  to  the  N.  of  Bagdad,  .Itgntrak,  or  the  inl- 
and. The  soil  and  appearance  differs  widely  in  different 
parts.  At  present  Its  most  fertile  portion  Is  that  shunted  be- 
tween mount  Zagros  and  the  Tigris,  N.  to  Mosul.  The 
tract  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers,  one  of  the  richest, 
best  cultivated,  and  most  populous  region*  of  the  ancient 
world  is  now,  in  most  parts,  an  absolute  desert  through  the 
mtogovemmrnt  to  which  It  ha*  been  subjected.  "The 
mighty  cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Heleucia,  and  Ctesiphoa 
have  crumbled  Into  dost :  the  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now 
occupies  the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of 
kings ;  and  his  flocks  procure  but  a  scanty  pittance  of  food 
amid  the  fallen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  impenetrable  brur-hwood  ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  prov,  which  was  traversed  and  fertilized  by 
innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  inhabitants  or  ve 
relation."  ( Kinnrir's  Persian  F.mp..  p.  937.)  The  coun- 
try YV.  of  the  Euphrates  I*  bot  of  limited  extent,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river  becomes  an  arid  waste.  The 
climnte  in  the  8.  parts  in  June,  July,  and  August,  to  excood- 
Intrty  hot  during  the  day,  but  the  night*  are  always  coot, 
and  fires  are  absolutely  necessary  In  winter.  The  prevail 
Ins  wind  to  from  the  N'.YV.  The  Simoom  (set  Aiabla)  to 
more  common  nt  Bagdad  than  in  other  pari*  of  the  prov.  s 
but.  In  general,  It  Is  fatal  only  to  strangers,  the  Arabs  being, 
in  mwt  instances,  aware  of  it*  approach.  It  would  be  easy, 
were  the  government  not  proverbial  for  imbecility  and  igno 
ranee,  to  restore  some  portion  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Mesopotamia.  Few  countries  are  blest  with  a  finer  anil,  or 
are  capable  of  being  cultivated  with  leas  labour.  Toe 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  are  seldom  more  than  SO  m. 
apart,  approach  In  the  latitude  of  Bagdnd  to  within  95  m. 
of  each  other,  and  aflbrd  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
finest  water.  They  rise  twice  a  year  (sec  Errua  atxs;.  and 
as  the  water  Is  then  nearly  oo  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  plain,  the  irrigation,  so  Indispensable  to  countries  like 
this.  I*  effected  with  the  utmost  facility.  But  the  insecurity 
of  property  render*  these  advantages  of  no  avail.  I'nder 
the  stupid  despotism  of  the  Turks,  the  cultivators,  liable  at 
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by  tile  myrmidon*  of  those  In  power,  avoid, 
a*  much  m  possible,  all  sorts  of  labour.  Here,  m  In  ail 
similarly  situated  countries,  the  native*  restrict  their  tillage 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lowna  and  village* ;  and  it  i* 
only  in  rare  instance*,  and  under  peculiar  circumstance*, 
thai  cultivation  is  prosecuted  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with 
anything  like  adequate  vigour.  The  products  of  this  nat- 
ural! v  it-riilo  region  an* 


alike  various  and  valuable.  Ex 
•  are  raised  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  malic,  and 
> ;  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  cotton,  fcc,  are  cui- 
i  are  an  object  of  much 


of  a  peculiarly  good  quality,  and  are  almost  as  much  pri- 
sed here  as  in  Arabia.  The  mountains  in  the  E.  and  N. 
parts  of  the  prov.  are  covered  with  vast  forests,  consisting 
principally  of  oaks,  which  furnish  the  best  gall-nuts  brought 
from  the  K.  The  horses  of  this  prov.  have  been  long  re- 
nowned. They  are  small,  being  seldom  more  than  14 
hand*  high,  docile,  never  known  to  be  vicious,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  a  vast  deal  of  fatigue.  Tbe  camel,  howev- 
ssr,  is  at  once  the  most  common  and  most  useful  of  tbe  do- 
Mules  and  asses  are  both  met  with  la 
the  soke  of 

milk,  and  oxen  for 

and  wild  boars.  AU  aorta  of  poultry,  except  the  turkey ; 
ostriches  are  found  in  the  deserts,  and  black  partridges  are 
common  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  There  are  no  means  by 
which  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pop,  of  this  psr 
chalick ;  bat  it  probably  exceed*  1.300,000— «  number  hard- 
ly, perhaps,  equal  to  the  pop.  of  either  Nineveh  or  Babylon ! 
The  pop.  consists  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turkmans,  Ar- 
menians, and  Jews.  The  prov.  is  only  partially  subject  to 
the  Pone.  Tbe  chiefs  or  sheiks  of  the  Arabs  and  Kurds, 
i  of  the  whole  country 


They  are  bound  to  furnish  the  pecha  with  a  certain 
bar  of  troops  and  a  certain  amount  of  tribute ;  but  these 

larlv  paid ;  and,  in  many 
the  chiefs  acknowledge  only  a  nominal  depend- 
anee  on  the  Porte.  Were  this  country  subject  to  a  vigorous 
at.d  moderately  intelligent  government  it  would  *oon  be- 
MH  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world.  But  no  Im- 
provement need  be  looked  for  so  long  ns  it  continues  subject 
to  its  present  ruler*.  (AVanctr'r  Periian  Kmpirt,  p.  236-31  "2. 

BaooAD,  a  famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  long  the  cap. 
of  the  Caliphate,  and  now  of  the  above  prov.,  on  the  Ti- 
gris, about  196  m.  In  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  Euphrates.  Let.  33=  W  40"  N..  long.  44° 
94'  43"  K.  Pop.  variously  estimated,  but  may  probably 
amount  to  about  70,000,  principally  Arabs  and  Turks.  It 
stand*  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  690 
feet  across,  but  the  larger  portion  is  on  the  E.  side ;  the  com- 
munication between  Its  two  divisions  is  maintained  by  means 
of  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  hi  of  an  oblong  shape,  to  surround- 
ed by  a  high  wall  of  brick  and  mud,  about  5  m.  in  circ., 
flanked  at  regular  distances  with  towers,  some  of  which, 
of  on  immense  size,  were  built  by  the  earlier  caliph*.  There 
are  0  gates,  3  on  each  side  the  river.  The  castle  at  the  N. 
•  of  the  eity  command*  the  pamagc  of  the  Tigris,  but  Is 
of  no  strength.  The  town  Is  meanly  built ;  streets 


a  plaee  of  no  strength.  The  town  I*  meanly  built ;  streets 
so  narrow  that  where  two  horsemen  meet  they  can  hardly 
rsus  each  other^The  Uacsuith ^exwnelve^ nr^^well 


fasts  remain ;  but  these  few  are  far  superior  in  elegance  anil 
solidity  to  the  more  modern  structures.  Of  the  former,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  gate  of  the  Talisman  ;  n  lolty 
minaret  built  in  785 ;  the  tomb  of  Zobeida,  the  most  belov 
•d  of  the  wires  of  Haroun  al-Kaerhid.  The  famous  Ma- 
trass Mottamrm,  or  college,  founded  in  1233  by  the  ca- 
liph Mo»tan«er,  and  long  the  best  attended  and  most  cele- 
brated seminary  tn  the  still  exists ;  but  quantum  mmtntit  f 
H  is  converted  Into  a  khan  or  caravan  set  a,  and  Its  old  klteh- 
> !  (Mietukr.)  Nothing  remalos 
of  the  caliph*;  fries*  ruinm 
are ;  and  the  spot  where  it  stood  i*  not 
The  only  handsome  modern  edifice  Is  the  tomb  and  sanctu- 
ary of  a  famous  Boonl  doctor,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town, 
irbo  flourished  anno  Hegira  500. 

Bagdad  was  recently  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  re- 
sort of  merchants  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  E.  It 
supruiod  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part  of  Europe  with  Indian 
mnunodities,  which  were  Imported  nt  Bassora,  brought  in 
boots  up  the  Tigris,  and  then  transported  by  caravans  to 
Toeat.  (  onstanrinnple.  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  W.  part* 
of  Persia.  The  chief  import*  from  India  are  gold  brocade, 
cloths.  »«gar.  pepper,  tin,  sandal-wood,  Iron,  china-ware, 
spiees,  cutlery,  arms,  and  broadcloth ;  in  return  for  which 
tbev  send  bullion,  copper,  gall-nuts,  tamarisk.  leather,  and 


«rsr»  of  roses.  From  Aleppo  are  imported  Europeon  silk 
sniffs,  broadcloth,  steel,  cochineal,  gold  thread,  and  several 
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deroon.  The  tan  port*  from  Persia  are  shawls,  carpets,  silk 
cotton,  white  cloth,  leather,  and  saffron ;  and  those  from 
Constantinople  are  bullion,  furs,  gold  and  silver  thread. 
Jewels,  brocade,  velvets,  and  otto  of  roses.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  red  and  yellow  leather,  which  la 
much  esteemed ;  hut  silk  and  cotton  slutl*  are  also  produ- 
ced. Of  late  year*,  however,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  a 
good  deal  declined,  In  consequence  principally  of  the  inabil- 

of  the  ArabsVenU,,ent  *  reP"""  ^  ******  "'":Uo0* 
The  climate,  notwithstanding  it*  great  heat,  is  admitted 
to  be  very  healthy  ;  but  the  native*  are,  without  exception, 
the  ugliest  people  In  the  Turkish  empire,  and  are  univer- 
sally subject  to  a  cutaneous  disorder  similar  to  that  which 
prevails  in  Aleppo  (which  see).  In  this  city,  though  lbs) 
former  cap.  of  the  scientific  world,  reading  and  writing  ore 
rare  accomplish  menu ;  and  when  Mebuhr  was  here,  there 
was  not  a  dealer  La  books  in  the  town,  nor  any  mean*  of 
procuring  a  single  volume  ! 

Bagdad  wo*  founded  by  Al  Munsour,  second  caliph  of  the 
Abassides,  A  L).  763,  and  i*  said  to  have  been  principally 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ctcsipbon. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  grandson  of  it* 
founder,  the  famous  Haroun-ol  Raschid.  It  continued  to 
flourish,  and  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  learning  and  the 
arts,  till  1250,  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Holokoo, 
grandson  of  GengU  Khan.  It  has  since  undergone  various 
changes,  and  ha*  successively  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  and  Turks.  The  latter,  however,  have  held  It 
since  1638,  when  it  surrendered,  on  capitulation,  after  a 
brave  resistance.  Tbe  terms  of  the  capitulation  were,  that 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  saved ; 
but  the  bloodthirsty  conqueror,  Amurath  IV.,  regardless  of 
this  convention,  barbarously  massacred  a  large  pro  portion 
of  the  Inhabitants.  It  was  Ineffectually  besieged  by  Nadir 
Hhah.    (Kiuneir'i  PrrtU,  p.  246-353 ;  A'ubuAr,  Vayag*  at 

^BACNA  CA^ffi).  a  town  of  the  Papal  Bute*,  lee 
Fcrrara,  on  the  Hino,  14  m.  W.  Ravenna.  Pop.  10,000.  It 
has  establishment*  for  the  spinning  of  silk ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  hemp  are  cultivated  in  its  environs,  which  are  also 
productive  of  com.  ate 

BAGNA  LOCK  A,  or  BANGALUKA,  a  town  of  Euro- 
peon  Turkey,  In  Bosnia,  on  the  Verba*,  cap.  sanjlak,  30  m. 
B.  Gndiskn;  lot.  44°  58  N.,  long.  17°  3' E.  Pop.  7000.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  valley,  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  wot 
for  some  time  the  cap.  of  a  pachatik.  It  has  numerous 
mosques,  two  public  baths,  a  powder  manufactory,  which 
furnishes  the  best  In  the  country,  and  vnrious  baxars.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Turks  and  partly  Greeks  and  Jews. 

BAGNARA,  n  town  and  castle  of  the  Papal  Suites,  leg. 
Ravenna,  on  the  Sanlerno,  7  m.  N.N.W  Faenxa.  Pop.  21 W0. 

Baokaka,  a  see-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, cant.  Scylla,  16  m.  N.E.  Reggm.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  excellent  muscat  wine,  produced  In 
the  vicinity,  and  In  wood  and  tor.  Baguara  suffered  severe- 
ly from  an  earthquake  in  1783.  It  Is  supposed  by  some  ge- 
ographers to  be  the  Port  us  Orcstis  of  the  ancient*. 

BAGNAREA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  Stales,  leg.  Vilerbo. 
16  m.  N.  Vlterbo.  Pop.  3500.  It  is  situated  on  a  bill,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

BAGNE'RES  DE  LUCHON,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Haute  Garonne,  "24  m.  S.S.W.  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  3385.  It 
ii  situated  In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Luchon,  nt  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  within  about  5  m.  of  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. It  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which,  as  well 
as  thsoe  of  Bagseree-en-Blgorre,  were  known  to  UieR<mian*. 
The  town  la  said  to  be  "  triiU  ft  ckttiet ,"  but  It  is  Increas- 
ing and  improving,  and  now  possesses  almost  all  tbe  es- 
tablishment* peculiar  to  a  well-frequented  watering  place. 
The  Hotel  des  Therme*  la  the  principal  edifice.  In  winter 
tbe  climate  is  very  severe,  and  the  town  la  deserted  not 
merely  by  visiters,  but  even  by  a  j 
There  are  9  mineral  springs,  all  1 
at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mountain* ; 
varies  from  S60  to  5-JO  of  Reaumur ;  they  have  a  f 
and  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  a  variety  of  com- 
plaint*. More  invalid*  resort  to  Bagnt  re#  de  Lurhon  than 
to  either  Bagncres-en-Blgorrc  or  Bourges.  The  season 
lasts  from  May  till  October,  and  upward  of  1500  strangers 
may  be  accommodated.  The  avenues  of  trees  leading  tn 
the  baths  are  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined.  In  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  town,  among  the  Pyrenees,  Is  the  wild, 
solitary  lake  of  Seculegn.  illvgv.  Frtmet  PiMersrfoc,  ait 
Haut;  Cnnrnme  ;  InflU'r  Sttititrlnnd,  p.  290.) 

BAGN'F.RES-EN -BICORRK,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Haute  Pyrenees,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A  dour, 
in  a  delightful  situation  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of 


Campen.  and  the  foot  of  a 


finely  wooded  hill,  13  m.  8.1 
JmU  the  B^'^J 
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Co  its  hot  miner*!  springs,  which  were  known  and  resorted 
o  bv  ihe  iSm   The  water,  have  no  peculiar  taste,  but 
are  aperient  ami  tonic.   During  spring  and  autumn  the  town 
Is  crowded  with  invalid*  and  pkanire-hunter*  from  most 
nuts  of  France,  and  by  many  foreigners,  particularly  Rm 
Sans  and  English.  A.  many  as  WOO  strangers  have  been  ** 
•cmbled  here  at  the  same  time ;  uniting,  as  has  been  stated, 
-c,  gui  fail  U>  diarmt.  rkonncur  dt  U  MocitU.  maiM  aust,  « 
<™,  n  fait  r^prokrc"   The  town  has  not  been  bu  ll  on  any 
reirular  plan,  but  has  increased  according  IP  the  Inflnx  or 
company.  In  consequence,  though  it  has  some  good  Htreeu-. 
with  very  excellent  houses,  and  good  Inns  and  hotels,  it  has 
not  a  single  good  square,  nor  any  public  building  worth  no- 
tice except  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  in  the  Greek  style,  and  of 
bluish  marble.  Streets  well  pavod,  clean,  and  well  watered. 
The  promenade,  called  OnuUru.  In  the  centre  of  Urn  Urn  n. 
is  ornamented  with  a  fountain;  there  are  several  delight- 
ful drives  and  promenades  in  the  vicinity  j  and  it  also  af- 
fords the  finest  excursions  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  anil 
the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime.  There  are  1* 
or  20  baths    "  Karh  Is  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  in- 
•nector  who  mutt  be  consulted  before  any  one  Is  permitted 
to  employ  the  waters.   He  Is  paid  by  government,  and. 
therefore,  the  consultation  costs  nothing ;  and  the  expense 
of  the  bath  Is  not  more  than  a  franc.     ( /"f  l>>  »  MM* 
land  Src  p.  964.)   The  principal  bath,  or  that  called  du  Ao 
tut  is  situated  In  a  ravine  about  J  league  from  the  town. 
Ba*nere«  has  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction,  a  college,  a 
hospital,  wlih  a  theatre,  concert-hall,  and  numerous  places 
of  entertainment.   It  has  also  fabric-  of  banlo.  (a  kind  of 
woollen  stuff),  linen,  ctamlnes.  crape,  and  paper.   On  the 
road  to  Tarbes  rs  a  monument  In  black  and  white  marble 
in  honour  of  Count  Begur.    ( Huge,  Franc*  Pittorttque,  art. 
Hautts  Pvrtntft.)  . 

According  to  Sir.  Inglto,  Bagnere*  is  not  a  very  cheap 
place.  "  At  the  public  establmhments  one  chamber  costs  5 
ft  •  breakfast  of  tea  or  coflee,  2  ft. ;  dinner,  4  ft.  To  those 
who  live  In  private  lodgings  market  prices  are  also  hnjr.li. 
Butchers'  meat  la  seldom  below  M.  per  lb. ;  a  fowl  costs 
U  3d  ■  milk  and  butter  are  both  dear;  and  although  em 
erdiui'rr  may  be  had  at  Ad.  per  bottle,  tolerable  wine  costs 
at  leost  double  that  ■urn."   (p.  865.) 

BAGNOLES.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Orne,  In  a  solita- 
rv  valley  13  m.  E.  by  8.  Dorafront  This  village,  celebra- 
ted for  its  mineral  springs,  wns  built  In  the  17th  century, 
the  springs  having  been  discovered  in  the  preceding  century 
During  the  last  twenty  years  It  has  been  embellished  with 
some  new  and  elegant  building*,  and  In  its  environs  are  ex- 
tensive plantations  that  afford  tine  promenade*.  In  I«« 
an  establishment  for  tho  use  of  the  military  was  founded 
here  cnpable  of  accommodating  about  *»  invalids.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  about  90°  centigrade.  This  is  the 
only  mineral  spring  in  the  cl-devant  prov.  of  Normandy. 
(  Hufo.  Art.  Onw,) 

BAGNOLl.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Snnnto,  9  m.  8.W. 
Trlvento,  on  the  deellrlty  of  a  hill.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  five 
churches,  an  abbey,  and  a  hospital. 

BAGNOLO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy.  H  m.  J*.  Ilresrla. 
on  the  high  road  from  Breecla  to  Cremona.   Pop.  9600. 

BsoKOto.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Prinrlpato  Cltm,  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Calvello.  9  m.  8.W.  St.  Angdo  4e 
Ixraibardl.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  and 
several  convents. 

BAGNOIJ?,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Card.  cap.  cant, 
near  the  Cere,  on  a  rock  45  m.  N.N.E.  Nlsmcs.  Pop.  4847. 
ft  Is  generally  ill  built,  but  has  a  good  square,  adorned 
with  a  public  fountain.  It  has  a  college,  a  hospital,  with 
filatures  of  silk,  dye-works,  hat-makers,  tanners,  etc 

BAGOI.INO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Briscla.  on 
the  Caflaro,  84  m.  N.N.E  Brescia.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  sev- 
eral forge*  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron  and  steel. 

BAGULCOT,  a  subdiv.  of  the  distr.  Darwar,  Hindostan. 
prov.  Bejapoor,  presld.  Bombay,  Including  the  pergunnah* 
Bagulcot  and  Badaumy ;  shape  Irregnlar ;  length  54  m. ; 
breadth  44  m. ;  area  about  1230  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  100.000. 
It  is  bounde<i  N.E.  by  the  Krishna  river,  but  Is  badly  wa- 
tered, as  well  from  the  want  of  running  streams  and  largo 
wells,  as  the  general  deficiency  of  rain,  which  In  some 
yean  does  not  exceed  96  inches,  a  quantity  surpassed  In 
one  month  of  the  8.W.  monsoon  near  the  coast  Garden 
culture  Is  consequently  very  limited,  and  mm!  of  the  villa- 
ges are  on  the  hanks  of  the  larger  rivers.  In  1*20  these 
pergunnahs  contained  319  Inhab.  townships,  including  the 
towns  of  Bagulcot,  Badaumy ,  Keroor,  Seronr.  and  Perwa 
lec.  Cnder  the  Mahrattas.  who  obtained  them  In  1755. 
they  were  the  theatre  of  violence  and  rapine ;  but  after 
iheir  transfer  to  the  British  tov.  in  IBIS,  a  rapid  and  com 
plcte  change  took  place,  and  thev  soon  became  singularly 
noted  for  the  ab«enre  of  crime.    ( Hamilton,  I,  p.  101.) 

BsottcoT.  a  town  of  Hlndnstan.  cap.  of  the  above  dls 
trtet,  and  of  a  pergunnah.  Pop.  In  1 W0,  7500.  It  Is  the  re* 
Idenee  of  the  principal  merchant*  tad  bankers. 


BAHAMAS,  THE 

BAGUB,  an  ml.  division  of  Hlndostan,  anciently  denerl- 
bed  as  a  separate,  though  minor  prov.,  but  more  recently  at- 
tached to  the  prov.  Malwa  and  Gujrat,  between  which  h 
lies,  In  about  240  N.  lat,  and  74°  E.  long.  It  constat*  of  ■ 
hilly  country,  the  several  range*  of  which  run  N.  and  S. 
decreasing  in  height  from  Malwa  to  tiujrat  and  mostly  cov- 
ered v.ilh  thick  low  jungle  forest*  of  teak,  black-wood,  Auu 
It  Is  Indifferently  watered,  and  the  climate  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year  I*  reckoned  unhealthy,  r  rom  the  first 
cause  the  ground  is  comparatively  unproductive ;  the  dig- 
ging of  wells,  fcc.,  I*  also  attended  with  great  labour  and 
expense,  but  reservoir*  are  someone*  constructed  by  throw- 
ing an  embankment  across  the  stream  of  a  narrow  valley. 
The  pop.  consists  chiefly  of  Bhecls  and  Meenas,  under  vari- 
ous petty  chiefs  i  many  vestige*  of  antiquity  He  scattered 
over  It*  surface ;  but  at  present  this  division  contains  no  In- 
habited place*  of  any  Importance,  except  the  towns  of  Doon- 
gurpoo*.  Bauswarra,  and  Sang  warn.    (Hamilum  t  E.  J. 

°BAHAMA  CHANNEL,  or  GULF  OF  FLORIDA,  con- 
stat* of  a  sea  or  strait  between  th*  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  island*.  It  is  135  m.  long  and  46  wide.  A  strong 
current  of  from  9  to  5  miles  an  hour,  formed  by  the  return 
of  the  gulf  stream,  passe*  through  tills  strait  and  among  the 
islands.  Northern  winds,  contending  with  this  stream,  often 
render  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  many  shipwreck*  ce 

'"BAHAMAS  (THE)  consist  of  several  hnndred .Wanda,  of 
various  magnitudes,  extending  in  a  S.E.and  g  >v ^rec 
lion,  between  Hnytl  and  Florida,  nearly  600  rn_frora  Turk  s 
Wand,  ta  81°  93* ,  to  the  Mantanilla  reef,  in  87°  iff  If.  laU. 
and  from  71°  5'  to  79°  5'  W.  long.  They  are  mostly  of 
coral  line  formation,  low.  flat,  and  but  scantily  covered  with 
roil,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  uninhabited.  1  hi  y 
belong  to  Great  Britain.  St.  Salvador,  one  of  these  islands, 
was  the  first  land  dtocoveted  by  Columbua,  on  the  12th  o! 
Oct,  149*.  Like  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  was  densely 
peopled  by  Indian*,  who  were  harmless  and  inoffensive 
The  important  of  th,  group  howefsjg,  Ran  M  MM 
and  situation  with  respect  to  the  Fl«*°a  ttiannel,  l»  NnW 
Providenc 


illUII    niu,  *-*   *   —  — —  . 

se ;  and,  as  this  Is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  tho  headquarters  of  the 
troops,  and  as  It  differs  from  the  oilier  island*  In  noensential 
degree,  we  *hall  confine  ourselves  lo  an  outline  of  its  geo- 
graphical feature*  *nd  general  nppoarance,  deeming  It  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  any  of  the  other*.    It  lies  In  lat 
•Z50  29'  N.,  and  in  long.  76°  34'  W.,  and  extend*  about  81  m 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  from  N.  to  8.   It  I*  nearly  wered 
with  large  tree*  and  brushwood,  and  much  intersected  with 
marshes  and  lagune*.    A  range  of  •lightly-clcvnted  bJlta 
runs  along  a  part  of  the  Island  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  sea  ;  and  upon  the  face  of  this  ridge  stands  >as*au.  the 
capital,  and  the  seal  of  government.    Another  range  of 
hllls  run*  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  distance  of  about  24 
m. ;  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  formi  an  extensive 
marsh.   The  total  number  of  *q.  m.  In  the  Bahama*,  in- 
cludmn  all  the  Wand*  from  New  Providence  to  key  Sal  and 
AnEullla,  to,  according  to  Porta*  Table*,  5484.  1  he  pop 
In  1832.  was  4674  whites,  4009  coloured  and  free  black*,  and 
9765  slaves.    In  1837  the  total  pop.  was  19^>43.   The  inhab- 
itants are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  residents  and 
KTttkerM.   The  latter  are  mostly  employed  In  rescuing  rm- 
•els.  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  shipwrecks  being  very 
frequent  In  these  intricate,  .hallow,  and  aajurerou*  ijeaa 
Thev  sail  in  tmall.  fiat-bottomed  sloop*,  admirably  BOM  •» 
tho  water*  they  navigate.   Tbey  are  excellent  sailors;  are 
familiar  with  all  the  key*,  shoals,  and  breakers  ;andeD- 
rountor  danger  with  alacrity  and  courage.   Their  greai 
place*  of  rendetvous  are  the  Florida  gulf,  the  Hole  In  the 
Wall,  and  the  Hog  stie*.  Their  vessels  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  licensed  by  the  governor. and  receive  a  salvage >on 
all  property  nwmcd  from  the  wave*  Tlic  climate  vanes 
verv  con.iderably,  both  In  temperature  and  **l«*rtt> 
circling  to  the  geographical  position  and  local  pecullarttjgn 
of  the  islands.    At  New  Providence  the  weather,  du.-.ng  the 
rold  season,  which  extends  from  Nov.  to  May.  Is  extreme  y 
pleasant ;  the  thermometer  in  th*  shade  being  generally 
from  60°  to  70°,  the  mid-day  heat  spared  ay  *co°fg** 
breeze ;  and  the  evenings  cool  and  agreeable,   rroen  May 
to  Nov.  the  heat  increase*  or  decreases,  as  the  sun  advances 
or  retire*  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  during  this  pffm 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  Is  from  i5°  to  85°.  seldom 
nsiwr  above  90°.   Tho  increase  of  temperature  I*  generally 
accompanied  by  routherly  wind.  o> ^  calms  which  are  de 
seribed  a.  being  very  oppressive.    A  considerable  quantity 
of  rain  falls  during  the  year,  but  we  po-sess  no  exact  meaa 
orament  of  it.  The  spring  rain,  commence  about  May.  1 snd 
continue  for  a  few  weeks :  those  of  autumn  commence  in 
Sept.  and  generally  terminate  In  Nov.  °rl>et   During  the 
an  timnal  months  fog*  are  very  frequent  In  the  mornings  and 
evenings;  but  from  Dec.  to  May  the  weather  to  f^rally 
floeTcicar,  and  dry.  It  I*  imponabto  to  nwertaln  ti  e  exact 
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t  of  acre*  cultivated,  as,  owing  to  the  rocky 

ne  rcguiarii)  ODServea  in  tnoi 
aber  of  persons  tec  down  In 
tn  agriculture  are  3300.  The  chief  arti- 
i  of  produce  arc,  Indian  and  Guinea  corn,  potatoes,  yams, 
beans,  pease,  pine-apples,  cotton,  ochres,  casada,  pumpkin*, 
arrow-root  onions  (of  which  a  great  quantity  are  raised), 
orange*,  limes,  and  lemon*.  There  may  be  about  13.000 
acres  of  pasturage,  which  give  support  to  1400  horses,  27(15 
horned  stock,  7P90  sheep  and  goats,  and  3350  swine.  A 
great  quantity  of  dye  and  other  woods  is  exported  .  but  the 
principal  export  is  salt,  of  which  no  lew  than  419.031 
els,  valued  at  £16J291.  were  exported  in  1834.  The 
of  exports  la  1834  was  £93,809;  of 
..1 1  the  principal  of  which  were  slope,  flour,  corn 
and  oats,  cotton  wool,  cotton  manufacture*  dye- 
i  (for  exportation),  linen  manufactures,  wood  and  lum- 
,  woollen  manufactures,  and  hardware.  The  number  of 
ton*  of  shipping  employed  Inwards  was  34.130  in  1834.  and 
the  number  of  men  2351.  Outwards  there  were  31.607,  in 
which  were  9090  men.  The  number  of  vessels  built  In  1834 
were  17 ;  in  all,  716  tons  burden.  The  total  number  of  the 
nuilua  is  367.  At  the  several  schools,  chiefly  supported  by 
the  colonial  government,  except  one  by  the  home  govern- 
ment and  another  by  the  associates  of  the  lata  Dr.  Bray, 
there  are  1117  pupils,  and  the  \VVsleyans  instruct  about  «30 

member*.  The  courts  of  law  are,  the  Supreme  'court, 
which  holds  its  sessions  In  terms  of  three  week*,  with  the 
powers  of  the  common  law  at  Westminster,  and  its  practice 
modelled  on  that  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  revenue  of 
these  islands  for  1837  was  .£25,165,  and  the  expenditure 
£97.193.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  Bahamas  will  not 
detain  us  long.  New  Providence  was  settled  la  1699  by  the 
English,  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  1641,  when  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  murdered  the  governor,  and 
committed  many  acta  of  barbarous  cruelty.  It  was  recolo- 
■tzed  lo  1G66  by  the  English  a  second  time  ;  but  they  were 
again  expelled  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1703.  and 
from  that  period  it  became  a  rendezvous  for  pirates,  till 
formally  ceded  to  the  English  in  1783,  in  whose  possesion, 
with  the  other  islands,  it  has  since  remained.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  .£20.000.000  of  compensation  granted  l>y  Britain 
awarded  to  the  inhabitant*,  was  £198.340  7s.  while  the 
relative  value  of  the  slaves  was  £990,573  15s.  3)4. 

The  principal  islands  forming  the  Bahama  group  are, 
Kew  Providence  and  Keys;  Androas  island.  Green  and 
Grassy  Kr>s,«;rand  Bahama, and  the  Berry  islands;  Great 
and  Little  Abaeo  and  Key's,  Harbour  island,  Eleuthera, 
Royal  island  and  Keys;  St.  Salvador  and  Utile  Wand; 
Wailing**  Island  and  Rum  Key ;  Great  and  Little  Exuma 


and  Keys:  Raggr-i  island  and  Keys  ;  Ixmir  Island  ;  Crooked 
Island.  Fortune  Island,  and  Acklln's  island  ;  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Heneagua,  Mayaguana,  French,  and  Attwood's  Keya; 
the  Caieoas  Turk's  Wand.  Key  Sal,  and  Anguilla. 

BAI1AR  or  II  KHAR,  an  Inland  prov.  of  Hindustan,  presid. 
Bengal,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  under  the 
British  dominion.  It  lies  chiefly  between  92°  and  27°  N. 
kmc  and  83°  and  87°  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Nepaul ;  W.  Oude, 
Allahabad,  and  part  of  Gundwana ;  S.  the  latter  prov.; 
and_EJBengal:  area  about  53,744  square  m.   Pop.  (1892) 


I  Ganges  runs  a  course  of  900  m.  through  this  prov., 
E.,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  pans.  The  other 
chief  rivers  are  the  Sone.  Gundurk,  Dummodah.  Cnramnas- 
sa,  and  Dewah,  all  tributaries  of  the  former:  there  are 
numberless  smaller  streams,  and  the  prov.  generally  is  well 
watered,  especially  its  N.  portion ;  In  the  S.  irrigation  is  ar- 
tificially effected  by  mean*  of  wells,  dams,  trenches,  Ate.  It 
may  be  described  under  three  divisions ;  one  an  uninterrupt 
ed  flat  extending  for  70  m.  N.  of  the  Gangi-s,  to  the  forests 
of  Nepaul  and  Morung ;  a  second,  or  central  dir.,  extending 
60  m.  S.  from  the  Ganges,  consisting  only  in  part  of  plains, 
but  yielding  nearly  ]ds  of  the  whole  annual  jvoducc  of  opi- 
nm ;  and  a  third  and  more  elevated  region,  8.  of  the  latter, 
Willi  an  area  of  18,000  sq.  m.,  less  fertile  than  the  others,  but 
said  to  contain  diamond  mines,  and  thence  called  Nagpoor. 
Climate  u  rnprrate,  but  in  the  hoi  seasons  parching  wind 
from  the  W.  often  prevails  during  the  day.  Forests  are  rare, 
but  during  the  cold  seasons  the  thermometer  often  ranges 
from  35°  to  70°  (Fahr.)  m  the  course  of  the  day,  among  the 
hills ;  and  in  thin  district  the  wlnda  are  very  bracing  to  Eu- 
ropean constitution*.  No  diseases  are  peculiar  to  the  prov., 
bat  bmnchneele  is  very  prevalent  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges. Soil  fertile,  and  productive  of  the  drier  grains :  it  also 
produces  large  quantities  of  nitre,  with  sulphate  aad  mu- 
riate of  soda,  especially  N.  of  the  Ganges,  where  nitre  Is  a 
gov.  monopoly.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
have  always  been  la  a  comparatively  flourishing  state  In 


nlcationa,  and  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of 
with  the  upper  provinces ,  and  partly  from  its  fruit* 


( Hamilton' t  K.  7.  U»i.,  i.,  177.)  Opium, 
a  staple  commodity  of  the  province,  is  perhaps  the  best  In 
India.  It  Is  a  government  monoply,  Bahar  and  Benares  be- 
ing the  only  provinces  within  the  Bengal  preaid.  where  it  is 
allowed  to  be  cultivated  :  in  1KJ6-27,  the  produce  of  Bahar 
was  99H1  factory  maunds,  of  the  value  of  £1,387,573  ster- 
ling ;  aad  it  has  since  increased.  ( Rep.  Rerrmue,  lit.,  p.  70) .; 

Indigo  Is  very  extensively  grown  In  Tirhoot  where  much 
forest  land,  and  land  formerly  used  for  grain,  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  Its  culture,  and  where  the  produce  is  also  man 


;  and  since  It  wae 
agreed  that  only  one  planter  should  settle  in  a  village,  quar- 
rels among  the  latter  have  also  ceased.  The  people  In  the 
Indigo  districts  are  said  to  be  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  elsewhere.  8-ugnr-cane,  betel,  tobacco,  and  gram  of 
all  kinds,  are  cultivated  largely,  and  there  Is  a  good  stock 
of  cattle.  Most  part  of  the  lands  In  Bahar  are  ham  la  small 
lots  by  cultivators  or  resit,  who  pay  a  land  tax  of  half  the 
produce  :  the  permanent  settlement  has  been  by  no  means 
so  widely  established  as  in  Bengal ;  jaghirea  are  there  rare, 
but  frequent  here ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  there  are  tn 
Bahar  but  three  large  xemlndarics,  vis.,  those  of  Sbahabad, 

that  the  zemindars  of  Bahar  were  always  inferior  in  power 
and  Influence  to  those  of  Bengal,  and  their  cemindariea 
much  smaller;  so  that  they  were  sooner  and  more  easily 
identified  with  the  body  of  cultivators. 

The  chief  manufactures  are,  cotton  cloths  for  exportation, 
essences,  and  saltpetre,  the  manufacture  of  which  scarcely 
passe*  the  E.  limits  of  the  prov.  Bahar  Is  divided  into  eight 
districts  or  eollectoratea,  viz.,  Bahar,  Bhaugulpore,  Dhur- 
rumpore.  Ramgur,  Shahabad,  Sarun,  Tirhoot  and  Patna; 
and  yielded  (1830)  an  annual  revenue  of  7,167,471  rup.,  or 
£716,747,  sterl. :  the  revenue  has  varied  but  tittle  since  1813. 
The  chief  city  U  Pan 
aptiearance,  but  are  inferior  to 
cleanliness  and  domestic  economy.  In  the  8.  parts  agricul 
tore  is  wholly  carried  on  by  slaves ;  and  many  of  these  con 
sist  of  individuals  who,  by  a  practice  peculiar  to  this  prov- 
mortgage  their  labour  until  able  to  redeem  a  debt ;  a  third 
part  of  the  pop.  are  Mohammedans.  This  prov.  anciently 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  two  Independent  sovereignties — 
that  of  Mithila  In  the  N.,  and  Magadha  In  the  8.;  and  dis- 
tinct language*  still  continue  to  be  spoken  In  them.  It  was 
acquired  from  Coesim  All  by  the  British  In  1765,  since 
which  It  has  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity.  The  city  of  Gaya 


'#  K.  I.  Oat.,  I..  102-106; 
Fleming,  W.  Jkf„  £sf .,  Letter  in  Mm.  Report,  p.  282-288.) 

Rah* r  (DtsTR.  or  Zillab  or),  occupies  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  above  prov. ;  being  bounded  N.  by  the  Ganges; 
E.  by  the  district  of  Bhaugulpore,  8.  by  those  of  Bhaugul- 
pore and  Ramgur;  and  W.  by  Shahabad  :  extreme  length, 
E.  to  W..  190  m. ;  breadth,  80  m. ;  area,  5935  sq.  m.  Pop., 
In  1811,  2,755,000,  of  whom  795,000  were  Mohammedans. 
Surface  generally  level,  especially  in  the  .v,  where  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  are  highly  cultivated :  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  scattered  hills,  and  three  principal  ranges,  la  the 
heart  of  the  district  of  primitive  formation,  containing  gran- 


except  I 

ceed  7(W  feet  in  -J*-«h^  to  the  Ganges,  the  chief  river 

that  of  the  former;  Its  Embanks  are  ovcrwhelmcd'with 
sand,  blown  up  from  its  bed  in  the  dry  season :  there  are  no 
lakes,  and  few  marshes  in  this  district,  although  In  the  wet 
season  much  of  the  country  Is  under  water.  There  an 
many  hot  springs  in  various  spots ;  bituminous  aad  other 
volcanic  substances  have  been  also  met  with,  and  In  one 
place  an  extinct  crater  is  distinctly  visible.  About  490  sq. 
m.  are  covered  with  wooda  and  thickets,  including  the  bam- 
boo, palm,  mango,  fig,  apple,  pomegranate,  sec.,  which  are 
all  cultivated  (tamarisk  and  1 
rJty ) ;  the  sfracAae*,  nnx  fom 
believed  by  Mr.  Colebrook  to  be  the  I 
num.  The  chief  wild  animals  are  a  large  aad  formidable 
black  bear,  the  spotted  tiger,  Ichneumon ;  a  few  monkeys, 
squirrels,  foxes,  and  dogs ;  many  birds  of  prey ;  porpoises, 
and  n  profusion  of  Ash,  are  found  In  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
alligators ;  but  there  are  no  wild  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  or 
buffaloes;  few  tigers,  and  neither  parroqusts,  Ice.,  nor  sing- 
ing birds.  The  lands  nesr  the  river  yield  two  crops  in  the 
year,  bat  this  is  not  the  case  with  more  than  fth  part  of  the 
arable  land  In  the  Interior.  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  lmpor 
rant  article  of  culture,  bat  the  ears  only  are  reaped  j  the 
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or  with  pulse,  barley  is  often  town :  maize  U  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Cruciform  plants,  lin- 
seed, and  tesamum,  are  cultivated  for  their  oil ;  finger,  co- 
riander, capsicum,  the  potato  and  other  succulent  vegeta- 
bles, arc  likewise  grown ;  cotton  on  84.000  begas,  the  sugar- 
cane on  90,000  b.,  Indigo  by  itself  on  1300  b.,  and  tobacco  on 
480  b. ;  betel  only  oc  965  b..  but  the  poppy  Is  very  extensively 
planted,  though  generally  In  conjunction  with  some  oilier 
produce.  The  plough  and  cattle  used  are  both  wretched,  , 
though  the  latter  are  somewhat  better  than  those  more  to 
the  E. ;  the  grain  Is  trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  kept  by  the 
we  opulent  proprietors  In  hovels  of  mud  and  thatch.  Tito  1 
\raf,  or  higher  ranks,  pay  no  rent  for  land  occupied  by  | 
sir  houses,  and  no  landlord  may  refuse  to  grant  them  land 
for  building ;  but  Europeans,  not  being  dignified  with  the 
title  of  ashraf,  And  much  difficulty  In  obtaining  it.  Few  of 
the  cultivators  are  rich.  A  large  portion  of  the  land,  per- 
haps about  a  half,  is  exempted  from  the  land  tax ;  and  yet 
It  is  affirmed,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the  taxed  portion* 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive.  Some  of  the 
rent  free  estates  are  still  large,  but,  owing  to  the  rules  of 
Inheritance,  they  are  rapidly  subdividing;  and  many  of  the 
zemindars  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  peasants,  or  are 
but  Utile  above  beggary.  Many  occupiers  are  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  advances  from  their  landlords,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  business ;  while  others  borrow  money  for 
the  same  purpose,  at  3  per  cent,  per  mo.  Interest ;  and,  ruin- 
ous as  such  payment  may  appear,  the  latter  are  universally 
observed  to  be  in  the  end  the  best  oft  The  cultivators  arc 
not  subject  to  the  Illegal  exactions  that  press  on  the  tenant- 
ry in  Ttsaol,  and  are  in  consequence  attached  to  their  land- 
lords, and  ready  to  promote  their  interests.  The  total  land 
revenue  in  1830  amounted  to  X  167.970  steri.  Dnhnr  dtstr. 
a  divided  into  twelve  pergunnahs  j  it  contains  a  number  of 
considerable  towns,  one  of  which,  Gnya,  the  birth  place  of 
Buddha,  Is  celebrated  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  some 
years  since  was  annually  visited  by  nearly  30,000  devotees  ! 
there  are  a  great  many  small  towns,  of  from  100  to  500 
ma.  Cotton  stuffs,  blankets,  and  carpets,  are  manufac 
I ;  with  paper,  snap,  leather,  bricks,  4c. ;  and  there  are 
i  nitre  factories  and  sugar  refineries. 
Tradesmen  have  very  little  capital ;  general  dealers  sel- 
dom more  than  85  rupees,  and  many  of  the  dealers  In  grain 
no  more  than  400  rupee*  The  people  are  of  a  warlike  dis- 
position, passionate,  and  Jealous ;  the  habits  of  the  women 
prriportionally  strict.  The  great  subdivision  of  property  has 
banished  everything  like  opulence ;  and  marriages  and  fu- 
nerals, by  the  expenses  they  cause,  often  bring  families  to 
poverty.  The  houses  are  neither  so  well  built  nor  so  clean 
aa  those  met  with  In  Bengal.  Drinking  to  excess,  betel 
chewing,  and  smoking,  are  not,  however,  pursued  so  far. 
Among  other  customs  of  this  dlstr.,  girls  are  never  marrlod 
till  puberty  :  the  feet  of  dying  persons  are  not  put  Into  the 
Ganges ;  but  the  parents  and  children,  not  of  the  vulgar, 
but  of  ••  men  of  rank  and  learning,"  are  turned  out  of  doors 
when  thev  nre  tihniit  to  die,  eijitw.il  m  nil  the  Inclemency 
of  the  weather.  This  odious  custom,  which  would  dis- 
grace a  nation  of  savages,  has  been  In  numerous  eases  per 
verted  to  the  most  Infamous  purpose*.  (See  Hamilton' i 
E.  I.  Oat.,  L  108-111 1  Martin' »  Hiit.  Tiff-  JsJlfo 
•/  E.  India  U  1-3890 

Bauas  (finer,  a  monastery  of  Buddhists),  a  town  In  the 
above  prov.  and  dlstr M  In  1st.  25°  13"  N.,  long.  85°  35'  E.,  35  m. 
8  K.  Patna.  It  is  a  large  straggling  place,  containing  about 
5U00  houses,  and  probably,  therefore,  about  30,000  Inhnb. 
It  has  few  or  no  good  streets;  most  of  Its  public  buildings 
are  In  a  state  of  decay  ;  and  It  has  a  ruinous  appearance. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  some  remote  *nt  the  rap.  of 
the  prov.  The  plain  on  which  It  stands  Is  well  watered, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 

BAHAWULPOOR  or  DAODPOOTRA,  a  territ.  of  llin 
doatan.  formerly  belonging  to  Caubul,  but  now  tributary  to 
the  mahamjah  of  the  Punjab,  between  lat  28°  and  30°  N.. 
and  long.  70°  and  74°  E. ;  length  N-E.  to  8.VV.  380  m. ; 
greatest  breadth  1%  m.;  having  N.  the  Punjab;  E.  the 
Blcancrc  territ  ( Rajpootana)  ;  9.  and  S.W.  Jaysulmcre  and 
Blade.  Its  N.VV.  boundary  Is  for  the  most  part  formed  by 
the  Sutieje,  trot  lor  a  certain  distance  opposite  the  cap.  it 
Inctud.-s  Ix.th  hanks  of  that  river,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Chinauf.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  everywhere  fertile  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  towards  the  E.  Is  a  mere  desert 
For  4  or  5  m.  on  either  side  the  Sutieje.  the  soil  Is  formed 
by  the  sUme  deposited  by  that  river,  and  Is  annually  wa- 
tered by  lis  Inundations :  some  portions  of  It  are  highly  cul- 
uvntod ;  others  are  covered  with  a  soft  turf,  and  the  rest 
with  Jungle  and  coppice  of  low  tamarisk  trees,  abounding 
with  wild  hogs,  wild  geese,  game.  4tc.,  but  having  Inter- 
spersed many  small  hamlets.  The  Inhabitant*  are  chiefly 
Juts  and  Belooches,  Mohammedans,  who  came  thither 
from  the  dntriet  of  Shlkarpore,  where  tbey  were  settled 
early  In  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe.  They  nre  a  fair  and 
handsome  race,  and  apparently  in  a  better  condition  than 
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some  of  their  neighbours.  Lieat  Conolly  says,  "  As 
as  we  had  crossed  the  frontier  (from  Shlkarpore)  into  Ba 
hawal  Khan's  territory,  we  were  struck  with  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  land ;  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  culti- 
vated with  the  better  sons  of  grain ;  the  people,  also,  seem- 
ed more  orderly  and  respectable."  The  principal  towns 
are  Bahawulpoor,  .\hmednoor  (the  residence  of  the  chief), 
JuUlpoor,  Seedpoor,  and  Oorh.  Durawul,  an  ancient  fort 
in  the  desert  is  the  only  place  of  strength  In  the  country. 
The  public  revenue  Is  about  10  lacs  rup.  a  year.  The  khan 
maintains  an  army  of  about  2000  regular  troops  ;  but  ia 
time  of  war  he  can  raise  more  than  30,000  men.  The  gov 
ernnient  is  despotic ;  but  the  late  khan,  who  died  three 
years  ago,  ruled  mildly  and  paternally,  and  was  much  be 
loved  by  bis  subjects.  This  territory  was  taken  from  the 
Moguls  by  the  Persians,  and,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah, 
belonged  to  Caubul,  to  which  kingdom  It  was  tributary  as 
long  as  the  monarchy  lasted.  The  three  last  rulers  have 
been  nearly  independent;  but  the  political  power  of  the 
country  has  been  broken  by  the  sdkhs,  and  the  rajah  of  the 
Punjab  only  spares  it  on  condition  of  pecuniary  payments. 
It  Is  at  present  governed  by  a  son  of  the  late  Bahawul 
Khan.  (E/>*injfW«  Camkml;  Strut*' i  7Vac. ;  Hamtl- 
ten's  E.  I.  Gazetteer.) 

Urn  on  i.rooa.  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  territory, 
near  the  8.  bank  of  the  Sutiejc,  330  m.  VV\S  W.  Delhi, 
lat  39°  31'  N  ,  long.  73°  10"  E. ;  at  the  point  of  Junction  of 
the  road  leading  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  Caubul.  It 
ia  about  4  m.  In  clrc,  but  Includes  gardens  and  mango 
groves.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  thin  wall  of  mud,  the 
houses  being  of  unburncd  bricks,  with  mud  terraces.  The 
Inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Hindoos,  mostly  occupied  in 
tin-  manufacture  of  the  silken  girdles  and  fine  turbans  for 
which  Bahawulpoor  is  celebrated.  The  Hindoo  traders 
are  dlstlngulshedhy  their  enterprise  ;  they  deal  extensively 
in  European  goods,  which  they  receive  by  way  of  Blca- 
neer,  and  carry  these  and  the  productions  of  India  to  Balkh 
and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astrakhan.  The  Salle Je 
Is  navigable,  but  not  used  in  the  transport  of  merchandise. 
Notwithstanding  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Bahawul- 
poor, Lieut  Conolly  says  that  it  shows  symptoms  of  gen- 
eral decay.  (See  Elphinttont't  Caubul;  Conollu'i  Jour- 
ney. 11.,  343.) 

II  \  III  A.  a  maril.  prov.  of  Brazil,  on  the  E.  coast,  extend- 
ing from  about  9°  to  15°  45'  S.  lat  It  comprises,  as  at  pres- 
ent divided,  nearly  all  the  territory  Included  formerly  under 
the  ancient  captaincy  of  the  same  name,  together  with  a 
portion  of  that  of  Ilheos.  It  derives  Its  name  from  Bahia 
it  Todo*  on  SanUi,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Sergipe  and  Pernnmbuco  (from  the  latter  of  which  it  Is  di- 
vided by  the  Rio  San  Francisco) :  on  the  8.  by  Porto  Segu- 
ro,  and  Minns  Geraes:  on  the  W.  by  Pernambuco,  though 
still  separated  by  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  ocean.  Its  length  Is  estimated  at  about  480  m..  and  its 
breadth  at  from  150  to  900.  The  estimates  of  its  area  vary 
from  54,000  to  97.000  sq.  m.  The  latter,  we  are  Inclined  to 
think.  i*  nearest  the  mark.  The  accounts  of  the  population 
are  also  very  various :  perhaps  It  may  amount  to  about 
700,000.  It  is  subdivided  Into  three  comarcas,  viz.,  Bahia, 
Jacobins,  and  Ilheos. 

The  province  of  Bahia  is  traversed  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  by 
the  Serra  Clncom,  Glboya,  and  Ilabayana.  The  Scrra  d« 
Montequcvla  forms  the  chief  ridge  in  the  Interior.  Bsys  and 
Inlets  abound  along  the  coast  among  which  the  most  cele- 
brated Is  All  Saints  bay.  Numerous  rivers  traverse  the 
province,  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Brazilian  rivers,  flows  along  its  N.W.  frontier. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  Is  peculiar  to  the  province,  and 
its  produce  is  much  sought  after,  not  only  fur  the  market 
of  Portugal,  but  also  for  Spain  and  the  whole  of  Barbary. 
The  soil  Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  su 
gar-cane ;  and  the  sugar  of  Bahia  bears  a  high  character 
for  its  excellent  quality,  which  Is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Bahia  alone  exports  more  sugar  than  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Brazil.    (MalttrBrun.  vt,  552.) 

The  growth  of  cotton  exhibits  an  annua]  Increase,  and 
Bnhln  Is  already  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Pernambuco. 
The  other  productions  are,  rice,  of  a  superior  quality  ;  col 
fee,  much  excelled,  however,  by  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
and  Brazil-wood,  equal  to  that  of  Pernambuco. 

The  province  of  Bahia  was  one  of  the  first  peopled  by 
Europeans,  and  it  is  also  one  of  those  from  which  itey 
have  m«rt  ill.-.  Umth  r.liw\i,l  nil  tr:u  .  >  nt  the  ..rurmal  in 
habitants. 

Bajiia,  or  Saw  SaIvador.  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov. 
Immediately  within  Cape  St  Antonio,  which  forms  the 
right  or  E.  side  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saint*  <  Hakta  <U 
7Wo»  or  Santos),  whence  the  prov.  and  the  city  derive  their 
names;  lat  (of  lighthouse  on  Cape  Bape  St ^AntontoM*: 
0"  30"  S.  long.  38°  30*  W.  It  was  founded  about  1549,  by 
Thomas  de  Souxa.  first  captain  general  of  Brazil. 
until  1763,  the  capital  of  the  colony.   Since  that  period  lis 
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Bat.  though  now  inferior  to  lis  ri  v»l  in 
1 importance.    Bahin  is  one  of 

cities  of  South  America.  The  estimates  of  (ha 
vary  from  190,000,  to  100,000,  of  which  •  third 
are  supposed  to  be  while*,  a  third  tnulattoea,  and  a  third 
black*  It  is  built  partly  alone  the  ridge,  and  partly  on  the 
declivity,  of  a  very  nigh  and  sleep  hill  fronting  the  entrance 
of  the  bay.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  the 
former  including  the  suburbs  of  Boot  Kirn  and  Victoria. 
The  upper  town  stands  on  the  ridge  between  the  sea  and  a 
i  on  the  N.,  and  contains  several  fthe  streets,  in  which 
si  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  lower 
i  is  extremely  dirty,  and  although  the  streets  are  very 
■arrow,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  seejhem  occupied  by 


snort  of  from  12,000  to  15,001 
important  articles  of  I 


j  with  their  tools  and  benches.  The  city  la 
od  by  Fort  do  Mar,  and  some  other  fortification*,  but 
of  them  are  of  any  very  great  strength.  The  local  revenue 
ks  derived  from  direct  taxes  on  land  and  provisions,  excise 
upon  exports  and  imports,  and  harbour-dues.  Land  la  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  Its  produce,  and,  since  the  revo- 
lution, church  lands  have  also  been  rendered  subject  to  the 
same  impost,  and  the  clergy  arc  paid  by  the  government. 
The  taxes  on  provisions,  which  include  beef,  fish,  flour, 
,  Ax.,  sYc.,  are  annually  farmed  out  la  separate 
1  beauty  of  Its  public 
_j  cities  of  Bra  ill.  In 
me^  upper  town,  jidws  the  chief  may  be  cnun^ratedjhe 

Ban  Salvador,  built  of  European  marble,  and  considered  the 
handsomest  ecclesiastical  building  in  Brar.il.  The  interior 
Is  very  richly  decorated,  and  over  the  high  altar  are  two  | 
portraits,  one  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  San  Francois  Xavier, 
probably  the  only  remarkable  objects  of  art  which  any  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Bahia  have  to  offer.  (Denis  BrHU,  p. 
234)  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  ancient  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  now  converted  into  a  military  hospital  and 
acea  of  the  archbishop  and  the  gov- 
) ;  the  tribunal  of 
a  rock; 


bay  of  Bah  la,  to  the 

nd  productive  in  the 


are  derived 
tc  etc 

Bahia  contains  a  great  number  of  religious  houses,  all  of 
tbem  situated  in  the  upper  town,  but  they  offer  nothing 
worthy  of  observation.  It  also  contains  between  thirty  and 
forty  churches,  scattered  through  the  upper  and  lower 
towns.  The  clergy  are  vary  numerous,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  who  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  ecclesiastical  a  flairs  of  the  empire. 

In  the  lower  town  the  exchange,  a  massive  building  of 
modem  date,  is  worthy  of  remark.   It  Is  built  In  a  peculiar 
style,  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  Imitate  the  Grecian. 
The  principal  street  Is  the  Praya,  In  which  is  situated  the 
church  of  the  Conceicao  (conception),  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  stones  with  which  It  is  built  having  been  pre- 
pared and  numbered  In  Europe,  and  brought  thence  In  two 
frigate*  ;  so  that  on  their  arrival  they  had  merely  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  previously  allotted  to  them.  (Dtnti 
Brtzil,  p.  234.)   The  houses  are  chiefly  constructed  of 
stone,  aod,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  in  8.  America,  many 
consist  of  three,  four,  and  even  Ave  stories.   In  the  upper 
town  are  many  handsome  houses, 
ties  and  blinds,  instead  of  windows. 

The  city  of  San  Salvador  Is  almost  destitute  of 
devoted  to  Intellectual 
ries  of  education  is  one  which  furnishes  a  large  number  of 
ecclesiastics.  There  Is  a  public  library,  with  from  flO.Ooo 
a>  70,000  volumes,  among  which  are  a  few  ancient  Portu- 
guese works,  and  some  MSB.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
good  works  are  In  French. 

The  vehicles  generally  used  in  Bahia  are  called  cadet- 
ra#.  and  are  a  kind  of  palanquin,  supported  by  negroes,  who 
make  a  practice  of  clustering  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
to  be  hired  for  that  purpose. 

The  harbour  of  Bahia  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  1*  any- 
where to  he  met  with.  It  may  be  entered  either  by  day  or 
by  night,  and  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  larg 
anchor  close  to.  and  immediately  abreast  of,  the 
from  0  to  7  fathoms.  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  town  the  bay  ex- 
pands Into  a  noble  basin,  studded  with  islands,  end  ntWd- 
tng  safe  anchorage  for  innumerable  ships.  The  trade  of 
Bahia  Is  very  extensive.  The  exports  consist  principally 
of  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee;  the  average  export  of  sujrnr. 
since  1S30,  rsing  about  30,000  chests  (13  ewt,  each).  40,000 
hair*  of  cotton  (each  174  lbs.),  and  from  4000  to  5000  tons 
coffee ;  with  tobacco,  hides  and  horns,  rice,  dye  and  fancy 
woods,  nuts,  bullion,  ate. 
Of  the  unporte  into  Bahia,  slaves,  notwithstanding  the 

» to  be  the  most  un- 
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woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  fish,  floor,  earthenware,  wine,  cop- 
per, iron,  ate  The  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  into 
Bahia  in  1KJ5,  exclusive  of  slaves,  lias  been  estimated  at 
XI, 412,521 ;  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  no  leas  than 
£942.956:  vie,  cotton  goods,  £573,097;  woollens.  £64,740; 
linens,  £57,497;  earthenware,  £15,912,  jtc  The  value 
of  the  imports  from  Portugal  during  the  same  year  was 
£  104*354  ;  from  France.  XI 50,733  ;  from  I" 
fee    (Bears!  of  Trade  7htVes.  v.,  430.) 

extent  cTfmnl  12to  20  m. 'inland,  is 
the  Beconcavo,  and  is  the  most  fertile  and  l 
comarca.  Its  soil,  called  by  the  inhabitant*  massapt,  it 
black,  and  its  fertility  is  proverbial.  In  this  district  is  situa- 
ted the  town  of  Cachoeira  or  Caxoclra,  which  ranks  next 
Bahin,  as  regards  extent,  population,  and  Importance.  It 
carries  on  aa  extensive  trad  a  with  the  interior  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  has  a  population  of  about  16.000  inhabitants.  The 
district  called  the  Beconcavo  comprises  several  flourishing 
villages  and  country  towns,  which  owe  their  prosperity  to 
the  abundance  of  their  agricultural  productions.  Among 
these  Tupagipe,  or  N<*»a  Sen  horn  de  Pen  ha,  may  be  clssttn- 

of  the  archbishop  of  the  prov.  It  contains  also  a^dock-yard, 
whence  many  well  built  and  substantial  vessels  are  con- 
stantly launched. 

The  Island  of  I  la  partes,  situated  in  the  bay  of  Bahia,  hi 
the  largest  with  which  tt  la  studded.  It  Is  about  14  m.  fat 
length  and  6  in  its  greatest  width.  Fruit-trees  are  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  throughout  the  island.  The  Industry 
consists  chiefly  of  whale-fishing,  the  distillation  of  rum,  and 
some  rope-making.  Several  towns  in  the  Roconcavo  equip 
vessels  for  prosecuting  the  whale-fishery  la  the  bay,  which 
forms  a  branch  of  industry  on  this  line  of  coast 

In  the  comarca  of  Ilheos  the  chief  town  is  Ban  Jorge  Jos 
Ilheos  which  was  formerly  flourishing 

the 

It  was  frequently  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
under  the  name  of  the  Gherins. 
The  expulsion  of  the 
Importance,  and  the  college  In  which  they 
is  now  falling  to  ruins. 

Camamu  is  worthy  nf  notice,  on  account  of  the  magni 
flceut  hay  upon  which  It  is  built.   Next  to  San  Salvador  it 
is  the  important  port  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia. 

The  comarca  of  Jacobin  a  comprises  the  W.  portion  of  the 
prov.  of  Bahia.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  consumed  at  Bahia 
are  pastured  in  this  district.   The  chief  city  is  Jacobina. 

BAHLINGKX,  a  town  of  T~ 
est,  on  the  F.yach,  14  m.  N.B. 
fabrics  of  clotf 
breweries  and 
vicinity. 

BAHREIN,  or  AVAL  ISLANDS,  a  group  consisting  of 
one  large,  and  several  smaller  Islands,  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
subject  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  In  a  bay  near  the  Arabian 
shore,  between  lau  25°  45'  and  20°  IS'  N.,  and  long.  50°  15* 
and  50°  Off  W.  The  largest  island  (Bahrein)  is  about  25 
m.  In  length.  N.  to  8.,  by  6  or  7  m.  wide,  and  80  or  90  m.  in 
circuit :  a  hilly  tract  occupies  Its  centre ;  |ths  of  Its  surface 
are  waste,  but  the  remainder  is  well  watered,  partially 
cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  The  pop.  of  the  whole 
group  of  islands  is,  perhaps,  60.000,  and  composed  of  sev- 
eral different  tribes.  The  native  Bah  reins  number  about 
40.000  or  50,000;  they  are  a  mixed  breed  between  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabs,  but  possessing  more  of  the  indolence  and 
cunning  of  the  former  than  of  the  bold  frankness  of  the  lat- 
ter. They  are  chiefly  cultivators,  merchants,  and  fisher- 
men ;  ana  for  the  most  part  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  of 
Omar ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs.  The 
pearl  fishery,  for  which  these  Islands  are  chiefly  noted,  em 
plovs,  during  the  season,  30.000  men ;  and  yields  peorla  of 
the  value  of  from  £300,000  to  £360,000  yearly.  Most  of 
the  fishery  boats  belong  to  merchants  possessing  considera- 
ble capital,  but  the  largest  proprietor  In  IhernTs  the  sheik 


hie  cApitsa)  but  the  I&rffPKt  pTtij>riptor  In  then*  i 
himself,  who  has  upwards  of  2000  boats,  each  I 
ring  the  season,  with  eight  or  ten  men ;  he  imposes  also  a 
small  tax  on  every  other  boat.  The  fishing  season  is  from 
the  beginning  of  June  till  October.  The  diving  Is  conducted 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  In  Ceylon  (*t  Car- 
r  o  v  ;  but  the  divers  attach  their  oyster-net  to  their  waists, 
and  ate  in  the  habit  of  always  stuffing  their  ears  and  nose 
with  horn  or  other  substances :  they  ran  remain  under  wa- 
ter nearly  two  minutes  at  a  time.  They  are  often  In  the 
most  abject  circumstances,  and  generally  in  debt  to  the  mar- 
chants,  who  obtain  the  pearls  at  their  own  price.  Bahrein 
ha*  a  considerable  traffic,  and  might  be  rendered  valuable 

of  all  the 
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commerce  on  thli  part  of  the  Arabian  coon.  Although  the 
oeljr  cultivation  consists  of  dale  plantations,  and  a  few 
wheat,  barter,  and  clover  fields,  at  least  J  pan  of  the  sntl  Is 
very  rich ;  and  by  Irrigation  much  of  the  rest  is  capable  of 
being  greatly  Improved.  Pomegranates,  mulberries,  figs, 
melons,  he.  are  produced ;  and  cattle,  poultry,  and  plenty 
Of  vegetables  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  coast.  Nu- 
merous small  villages  and  towns  are  scattered  over  the  cul- 
'J  rated  parts  of  the  Island ;  and  at  Its  N.  portion  there  are 
two  towns,  Manama  and  RulTar.  Manama  Is  the  residence 
of  the  principal  merchants,  and  contains  a  fort  originally 
built  by  the  Portuguese ;  the  remains  of  several  One  reser- 
voirs and  aqueducts,  constructed  by  ihe  same  people,  exist 
on  this  island.  At  the  N.  end  are  two  harbours;  that  to 
theN.W.  having  a  depth  of  four  to  seven  fathoms  water 
near  the  shore.  The  principal  exports  are  pearls  to  India, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Bussnrah  .  dry  dates,  tortoise-shell,  can- 
vass, sharks'  Ana,  fee.  to  India ;  and  dates,  canvass,  mats, 
and  coloured  cloths  to  the*  other  countries.  The  chief  im- 
ports are,  rice  from  Bengal  and  Mongalore ;  sugar,  pepper, 
blue  and  white  cloths,  planks.  Iron  and  other  metals,  cin- 
namon, camphor,  drugs,  indigo,  aw.  from  India;  coffee,  dry 
fruits,  grain,  etc.  from  Boeserah.  Persia,  and  Muscat.  There 
are  90  merchant-vessels,  of  140  to  350  tons,  belonging  to 
Bahrein,  chiefly  employed  in  the  India  trade.  The  islands 
of  Maharag,  Arad,  and  Tamnhoy,  lie  N.E.  Bahrein,  and 
contain  7500  inhabitants.  Maharag  Is  the  residence  of  the 
sheik,  and  has  a  town  with  a  poo.  of  0000.  The  sheik  of 
Bali  rein  keeps  up  Ave  armed  vessels;  but  in  time  of  war, 
can  fit  out  15  or  'JO.  One  of  his  ships  is  of  400  tons  burden, 
and  mounts  99  guns.  He  also  maintains  a  body  of  troops, 
Mnserrtiig  of  a  few  hundred  men  ;  but  the  best  defence  of 
Bahretn  Is  in  the  multitude  of  reefs  surrounding  It ;  and  500 
determined  men  might  oppose  the  landing  of  as  many  thou 
sands.  The  sheik's  authority  extends  over  a  few  places  on 
the  Arabian  coast.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients by  the  name  of  Tyloa,  and  are  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
The  Portuguese  established  a  settlement  here  soon  after 
Ormus  had  been  taken  by  Albuquerque;  but  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Persians  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Ormur.. 
For  a  long  period  the  Persians  and  the  Alassar  sheiks  con- 
tested the  possession  of  Bahrein  ;  but  since  1790  it  has  been 
wholly  separated  from  the  Persian  dominions.  (MSS.ha- 
longing  to  (As  /toys/  Otegr.  Sse.  J  M'OUUek't  Diet,  of 
CVsseiii  is.) 

BAJAi,  a  famous  marine  watering-place  of  ancient  It- 
aly, the  Brighton  of  the  Roman  world,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Use  bay  of  Naples,  8  m.  W.  of  that  city,  nnd  34  m.  N.  Cape 
Mhwnum.  Bala  was  Indebted  for  Its  rise  and  celebrity  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances — to  the  softness  and  serenity  of 
its  climate,  the  beauty  of  Its  situation— 

Nulla*  Is  arte  <lsm  Balis  praise*!  siisah 
the  abundance  of  Its  hot  springs,  which  gave  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  passionately  fond  of  the  bath,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  In  that  luxury  In  every  form  that  was 
most  acceptable,  tie.  It  seems  to  have  come  into  fashion 
previously  to,  or  about,  the  rra  of  Lueullus,  who  bad  a 
splendid  villa  either  In  the  town  or  lis  Immediate  neigh 
bourhood.  as  had  also  Cesar.  Pompey,  and  Augustus ;  and 
U  continued  to  increase  In  popularity,  and  to  be  a  favoura- 
ble resort  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  affluent  voluptuaries 
of  Rome  tilt  the  Irruption  of  the  barbarian*  under  Theodo- 
nr  ihe  Goth.  The  town  was  built  originally  on  the  narrow 
slip  of  ground  between  the  hills  and  Ihe  sea  j  but  as  this 
space  wae  bat  of  very  limited  dimensions,  after  Baia?  became 
a  fashionable  resort,  the  foundations  of  its  streets  and  pal- 
aces were  projected  Into  the  bay  Itself!  This  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace: 

Mirnque  Rim  otwtrrpeatit  nrgiM* 
jslsjsjssjsj  tl'ara, 
fans*  Ions***  aaundi  rip*.         II.  Os\.  IS. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  opulence  withdrawn  her  pow- 
erful hand,  than  the  sea  gradually  reassumed  Its  old  do 
main ;  moles  and  buttresses  were  torn  asunder,  washed 
away,  or  tumbled  headlong  into  the  deep,  where,  several 
feet  below  the  surface,  pavements  of  streets,  foundations  of 
houses,  and  masses  of  walls,  may  still  be  descried.  Earth- 
quakes and  other  convulsions  of  nature  have  also  largely 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  Bala?,  of  which  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  ruins  now  remain.  {Strtnbume't  7V«  Met- 
ises-. II..  » ;  (Vaster'.*  Ancient  Italy,  II.,  157.) 

BAIBOCT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pach.  Erreroum, 
on  the  Tehorokhl.  69  m.  W.  by  N.  Erreroum.  Pop.  3000  ? 
It  l«  n  straggling,  ill-built  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  VmUm,  with  a  castle  which  has  some 
marks  of  antiquity.  Instead  of  walls  and  bastions.  It  H  de- 
fended by  portable  towers  made  of  logs  of  wood.  They  are 
musk  el -proof,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  have  raised  turrets 
at  each  angle,  tf  required  In  any  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try, as  not  unfreqoently  happens,  they  may  be  taken  to 
pieces,  or,  if  the  roads  permit,  transported  on  wheels !  The 
accumulation  of  enow  In  winter  I*  here  so  great  aa  to  cut  off 
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all  communication  between  Hal  bout  and  bo  riiriimjar—i 
villages  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Cow  dang  baked  in 
the  sun,  and  collected  during  the  summer  months,  la  the 
only  fuel  the  poor  can  afford  to  purchase.  The  natives  in 
this  part  of  Armenia  are  described  aa  a  short,  stout,  and  ac- 
tive race  of  men;  remarkably  dark  in  their  complexions, 
brave  and  hardy,  passionately  fond  of  hunting  the  stag,  with 
which  their  mountains  abound,  and  Invariably  civil.  (ATm- 
nrir'i  Aria  Minrr,  ire.,  n.  353.) 

BAIKAL  (LAKE  Or),  sometimes  called  the  Setatort 
Jkbrt,  or  Holy  earn,  in  Siberia,  in  the  gov.  of  Irkouuk,  be- 
tween 510  and  56°  N.  lat,  and  103°  and  110°  E.  long.  It* 
greatest  length.  In  a  N.N .E.  and  S.B.W.  direction,  Vs  nearly 
400  m. ;  but,  where  greatest,  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  60 
m.,  and  la  In  moat  parts  much  leas.  It  la  of  very  unequal 
depth,  sand-banks  and  shallows  occurring  alongside  of  all 
but  unfathomable  abyss  as.  It  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
country,  and  receives  several  considerable  rivers,  while  its 
surplus  water  Is  entirely  carried  off  by  the  Angara,  a  large 
and  rapid  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Jenissei.  The  fisheries  of 
this  lake  are  very  valuable.  Great  numbers  of  seals,  of  a 
silvery  colour,  are  captured ;  the  skins  of  which  are  sold  to 
the  Chinese.  Sturgeon,  to  the  extent  of  about  1000  poods  a 
year ;  salmon,  ate,  are  also  taken  ;  but  the  grand  object  of 
the  fishery  is  the  omul,  a  sort  of  herring  (Smlwu  autumnalis, 
rrl  mifrvtenm*),  taken  In  vast  numbers  (about  100,000  poods 
a  year)  In  Aug.  and  Sep.  when  It  ascends  the  rivers.  The 
most  singular  fish  belonging  to  the  Baikal  Is  the  folomynU 
[ColifoniMu*  Baieolenits).  from  four  to  six  inches  In  length, 
so  very  fat  that  it  meus  before  the  Are  like  batter.  The  lat- 
ter Is  never  taken  alive ;  but  is  cast  dead  upon  the  shore, 
sometimes  In  immense  quantities,  after  storms.  It  yields  an 
oil,  sold  to  great  advantage  to  the  Chinese.  The  surface  of 
tho  lake  is  frown  over  from  Nov.  to  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May.  (Ktaprolk,  Memotm  Rilatift  a  VAne, 
ill..  89-108  ;  StortX,  TaMtau  dt  la  Hut  ft,  II.,  148.) 

BAILLEl'L.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nurd,  cap.  cant, 
on  a  hill  near  the  Meterbeeque,  18  m.  W.N.W.  Lille,  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  Pop.  991 1.  It  as 
open,  and  is  generally  well  built ;  It  has  various  fabrics  of 
cloth,  cotton  and  lace,  paper  and  hats,  with  a  large  distil- 
lery, oil-mills,  tanneries,  potteries,  etc.  A  species  of  cheese, 
dlt  dt  BaiUtul,  made  m  the  environs,  la  highly  esteemed. 
Ilnillcul  is  the  name  of  several  small  towns  in  various  part* 
of  France,  but  all  too  Inconsiderable  to  deserve  noUce  In  this 
place. 

BAILEVVILLE,  p.  L.  Washington  co..  Me..  903  m.  K. 
Augusta.  795  W.  Bounded  «n  the  N.E.  by  St.  Croix  river, 
ana  N.  by  the  outlet  of  Scoodie  lakes.  It  contains  one  saw- 
mill, four  schools,  154  scholars.    Pop.  339. 

BAIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Hie  rt  Vllalne,  cap.  cant. 
IS  m.  S.  Rennet).  Pop.  3515.  It  has  manufactures  of  ser- 
ges and  woollen  stuffs. 

BAINKRIHGE.  p.U  Chenango  •  \  V  .  104  m.  W.  by 
8.  of  Albany,  390  W.  Watered  by  Susquehnnnah  rivet  and 
its  tributaries.  It  contains  nine  stores,  seven  grist-mills, 
twelve  saw  mills,  twenty-four  schools,  1004  scholars.  Pop 
3334. 

lUiNsainoa-,  L,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  351. 

BaissaiooB.  t..  Geauga  co..  O.  Watered  by  Chagrin 
river  nnd  Its  branches.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist-mill, 
two  saw-mill*,  ten  schools,  389  scholars.   Pop.  988. 

BsiKaatDOK.  p.  v,  capital  of  Decatur  co,  Ga,  188  to. 
8.8. W.  Mllledgevllle.  845  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Flint  river,  and  contains  a  court- bouse,  jail,  and  a  number 
of  dwellings, 

BAIRDSTOWN.  p.  t .  capital  of  Nelson  co.,  Ky.,  40  m. 
8.  W.  Frankfort,  00  m.  W.B.W.  Lexington,  015  W.  Bltuatod 
on  a  small  branch  of  Beech  fork,  of  Rolling  fork,  of  Salt 
river.  It  contains  a  court  house  and  jail,  of  stone ;  a  mar- 
ket-house, one  academy,  100  students,  one  school.  35  schol- 
ars. Pop.  1499.  It  is  the  sent  of  St.  Joseph's  college,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  <  'atholies,  which  was  founded  in 
1819.  has  a  president,  and  thirteen  professors  or  other  In 
strurters.  150  alumni.  69  students,  and  7000  vols.  In  Its  libra- 
ries. The  commencement  is  on  the  1st  of  August.  The 
edifice  Ik  of  t.iwk.  190  feet  long,  nod  four  stories  high. 

BAIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  and  arrond.  Mnyenne,  cap. 
cant  Pop.  9443.  This  also  Is  the  name  of  a  town  of  about 
the  same  slxe.  In  the  dep.  Hie  et  Vllalne,  arrond.  Vltre. 

RAJA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Bar*,  near  the  Danube, 
39  m.  N.  by  W.  Zotnboc.  lat.  46°  10'  96"  N,  long.  38°  5? 
17"  B.  Pop.  12,000.  It  1*  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  co,  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church,  a  s>  nagngue, 
and  a  Catholic  gymnn>prm.  It  contains  the  castle  of  Prince 
Grnsaaleovice. 

RAKER,  county,  Oa.  Situated  In  the  8."«V.  part  of  the 
state,  nnd  contain*  1.150  *q.  m.  Drained  by  Flint  rim  and 
Its  branches.  It  contained.  In  1840,  13,450  nest  cattle.  879 
sheep,  and  13.355  swine;  and  produced  1031  bushels  o* 
wheat.  93.500  of  Indian  eorn.  9718  of  oat*.  5929  of  potatoes, 
815,473  noonds  of  cotton,  4900  of  sugir.    It  had  eight  stores. 
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two  frjt  roJU,  two  saw-mill*.  Pop. :  whites  2447  ;  slaves 
IT73 :  free  coloured  6 ;  toul,  499*.   Capital,  Newton. 

BAKERSF1ELD.  p.  v.  Franklin  ca,  Yl,  30  m.  N..N.E. 
tt arl mc inn.  t'J  N.N.YV.  Montprlirr,  331  \V.  PM  MOM  ll 
I7SB.  chartered  In  1791.  Watered  by  branches  of  Mtoste- 
que  river.  It  roataina  a  town-house,  a  Congregational 
rhurch  of  brick,  a  Methodist  chapel,  on  academy,  three 
one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw  mills,  nine 
197  scholars.  Pop.  l'J3d. 
BAKE  WELL,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  High 
Peak,  par.  Bakewell,  29  m.  NJi.W.  Derby.  Pop.  (1821) 
ITBt;  (1831),  180H.  Area  of  township,  3380  acre*.  The 
town  la  beautifully  alloated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye,  2 
m.  above  Ita  confluence  with  the  Dei-went.  The  church,  a 
tiothic  structure,  on  an  eminence,  contains  many 
The  Independents  and  Wesleyana  have 
a  chapel.  There  la  a  free  school,  founded  In  1636, 
with  a  small  endowment,  and  an  alms-house  for  six  old 
men.  Over  a  chalybeate  spring  (which  had  a  high  reputa 
Don  in  the  Saxon  times),  modern  baths  have,  within  a  re- 
been  formed ;  these  are  constantly  supplied  with 
constderaf 


r,  which,  on  Its  influx,  emits  considerable  quauti 
:  add  gas :  its  temp,  la  00°  Fahr.  There  Is  a 
,  he,  connected  with  the  establishment, 
the  entrance  to  the  town,  from  Ashford,  Is  a  cotton 
built  by  Hir  Richard  Ark w right:  it  employs 
dim.    Many  of  the  other  Inhabitants  are  cm 
in  the  lead  mines  aad  marble  quarries  of  the  neigh 
The  wxekly  market  Is  held  on  Friday,  but  there 
b  little  business  of  any  kind  transacted.   There  are  annual 
fain  held.   Easter  Monday.  Whit  Monday,  Aug.  29th,  Mon 
day  after  Oct.  10th,  and  Thursday  after  Nov.  11th.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  in  the  town.   It  Is 
the  chief  polling  town  for  the  N.  division  of  the  county. 
The  living  Is  a  vicarage.  In  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
Chapter  of  Litchfield.   The  poor-rates  levied  In  the  town 
Mrin  a  MM  amounted  to  XI004  4s. 

Three  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  Is  Charswnrth.  the  splendid 
•eat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  a  gentle  rise  near  the 
base  of  a  finely-wooded  hill :  the  lie r went,  spanned  by  a 
handsncrw  gefl  bndgc.  flows  pa*t  its  principal  (root  The 
mansion  Conns  a  square  of  100  ft,  enclosing  a  spacious  court, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  it  has  a  fiat  roof  surrounded 
by  balustrades,  ana  Is  decorated  with  Ionic  columns.  At  the 
principal  entrance,  a  grand  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace 
extending  the  length  of  the  building.  The  water-work* 
(with  the  exception  of  those  of  Versailles)  are  considered 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  present  edifice  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  Unit  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  in  the  10th 
eh  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  Imprisoned 
en  years.  It  was  completed  In  1700,  but  a  wing  and 
additkau  have  bam  made  to  It  by  the  present  duke, 
and  many  improvement  are  still  In  progress.  Altogether,  It 
is  one  of  the  aobisMI  residences  In  the  kingdom,  and  contains 
•  very  large  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and  articles  of 
Mnddon  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
1  perfect  of  the  ancient  baronial  mansions  remaining 
,  to  about  9  m.  8.  of  the  town,  on  an  eml- 
sg  the  fine  vale  of  Iiaddon.  It  was  built  at 
:  periods;  the  most  ancient  part  in  Edw.  HI.'s  reign  ; 
in  that  of  Hen.  VL ;  and  the  most  modem.  In  the 
lean  of  Elrx.  j  at  which  period  it  came  Into  the  possesion 
of  the  Manners  tally. 

The  present  name  of  the  town  is  a  contraction  of  Its  old 
Saxon  name,  derived  from  the  chalybeate  spring.  The  cas- 
tle stood  on  a  knoll,  an  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wye.  The  par 
toh  in  which  this  township  is  situated  to  the  largest  In  the 
cc.  ha  area  being  43,030  acres ;  and  it  includes,  besides  the 
•Owns  of  Bakewell  and  Buxton,  eight  chapelries,  ten  town 
ships,  aad  four  hamlets.  The  entire  population  in  1831  was 
9903.    (£•*•»'#  •War.  Brit. ;  O  lover' t  littt.  •/  Uerhfik.) 

BAKTCfllriEBAI  (palace  of  the  gardens),  a  town  of 
Ruwia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which,  while  under  Die 
Tartars.  It  was  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  tliu  Khan,  7 
m.3.\V.Simphcropol.  Pop.  9300.  "Thto/'aayi  Dr. Clarke, 
■  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  In  Europe ;  first,  In 
the  novelty  of  its  manners  and  customs;  these  are  strictly 
otsenlal,  and  betray  nothing  of  a  European  character  ;  sec- 
ondly, m  the  site  of  the  town  Itself,  occupying  the  craggy 
i  of  a  prodigious  natural  fosse,  between  two  high  mount- 
like  the  appearance  exhibited  by  Matlock  In 
The  view  breaks  all  at  once  upon  the  travel- 
a  variety  of  objects  In  a  most  irregular  and 
while  bubbling  fountains,  running  wo- 
j  terraces,  hanging  vineyards,  and  groves  of  the 
;  pnolar.  seem  to  soften  the  horror  of  rocks  and  precipi- 
ces, aad  even  to  make  them  appear  inviting"  (vol.  u..  p.  170, 
9ro  ed.).  Bat,  notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  fountains 
■nd  water.  Baktehiserai  Is  not  distinguished  by  iu  cleanll- 
aesss;  on  the  contrary,  its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and 
It  suffered  a  good  deal  after  Its  first  occupation  by 
but  latterly  It  has  improved :  it  is  entirely  oc- 
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copied  by  Tartars,   The  ancient  palace  of  the  khans  hot 
bean  repaired,  and  is  preserved  In  all  iu  former  niaguill 
cence.    1  -Ni  A miller,  /.a  Jiutme,  Ac  p.  734  ;  J. fall's  Tram 
•to.  Up.  961.) 

BAKU,  or  BADKU,  a  sea  port  town  of  the  Russian  do 
minions,  prov.  Dogliestan,  on  the  B.  shore  of  the  peninsula 
of  Abst  liaron,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  tea,  of  w  hich 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  frequented  ports ;  lat.  40°  2? 
N„  long.  51°  10'  E.  Pop.  5000 1  It  U  defended  by  a  double 
wall  and  deep  ditch,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great.  It  hat  some  mosques  and  earavansvras,  but  la  mean 
ly  built :  the  houses,  w  hich  are  flat-roofed,  are  covered  whli 
a  coaling  of  naphtha.  Ita  excellent  harbour,  and  Its  centrnl 
and  advanced  position,  give  it  great  advantages  as  a  trading 
•tattoo.  The  value  of  the  imports,  consisting  principally  oi 
raw  silk  and  cotton  goods  from  Persia,  amounted,  in  1831. 
to  1,709,460  roubles.  The  exports  consist  principally  of 
naptho,  aaflrun,  4tc. 

The  peninsula  of  Abacharon  is  famous  for  its  noptha 
springs  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  before  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Gbebers,  or  fire- wor- 
shippers. "The  quantity  of  naphtha  procured  In  the  plain 
to  the  8.E.  of  the  city  Is  enormous.  It  is  drawn  from  wells, 
some  of  w  bleb  have  been  found  to  yield  from  1000  to  1300 
lbs.  a  day.  These  wells  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  Inexbaostl 
blc ;  for  they  are  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again  begin 
to  fill,  the  naphtha  continuing  to  Increase  till  it  has  attained 
to  its  former  level.  It  Is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute 
for  lamp  oil,  and,  when  Ignited,  emits  a  clear  light,  with 
much  smoke,  and  a  disogrecablo  smell.  E.  of  the  naphthn 
livings  the  attention  Is  arrested  by  the  Atash-Kudda,  or  fire 
hmple  of  the  (ihebers;  a  remarkable  spot,  something  lent 
than  a  mile  in  circ,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  bluish  flame 
is  seen  to  arise.  Here  some  small  houses  have  been  erect- 
ed ;  and  the  Inhabitants,  In  order  to  smother  the  flame,  have 
covered  the  apace  enclosed  by  the  walls  with  a  thick  loam 
of  earth.  Whea  lire  to,  therefore,  required  for  any  cultna 
ry  purpose,  on  Incision  to  made  In  the  floor,  and  on  a  light 
being  produced,  the  flame  Immediately  arises,  and,  when 
nsc senary,  to  again  suppressed  by  closing  the  aperture! 
With  the  Are  a  sulphureous  gas  also  arises ;  and  a  strong 
current  of  inflammable  air,  with  which  leathern  bottles  are 
frequently  filled,  invariably  continues  after  the  flame  has 
been  extinguished.  The  whole  country,  Indeed,  around 
Baku  has,  at  times,  the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  to 
flames.  It  often  seems  as  if  the  Are  rolled  down  from  the 
mountains  in  large  maasci,  with  incredible  velocity;  and 
during  the  clear  moonshine  nights  of  November  and  Decern 
ber.  a  bright  blue  light  Is  observed,  at  times,  to  cover  the 
whole  western  range.  This  fire  does  not  consume ;  and  If 
a  person  finds  himself  In  the  middle  of  It,  he  is  not  sensible 
of  any  warmth."  (Kinneir't  Pertia,  p.  339.)  The  mud 
volcanoes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  often  throw  up  vast 
quantities  of  mud.  Baku  was  acquired  by  the  Russians 
from  the  Persians,  In  1801,  and,  along  with  Astrakhan,  car 
riea  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  Caspian.    { Set  Cxsrun  Ska.) 

Baki  ,  or  Bxkowa,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Blstrttz. 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Sereth.  lat.  40°  W  N.,  long. 
96°  47'  K.  It  to  a  poor,  miserable,  filthy  place,  but  has  a 
considerable  trade  In  cattle,  corn,  salt,  and  wood.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  city  which  was  ence  the  residence  of  a 
Catholic  bishop;  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  still  exist. 

BALA,  a  township,  market,  and  assize  town  of  N.  Wales, 
co.  Merioneth,  hund.  Penllyn,  37  m.  NW.  by  W.  Shrews- 
bury, at  the  W.  end  of  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  lakes.  In  a 
wild  and  mountainous  district.  Pop.  of  pur .  2339 ;  of  town, 
about  1900.  The  town,  which  consists  of  one  wide  street, 
with  a  smaller  one  branching  from  it.  has  a  neat  and  re- 
spectable appearance.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  two 
other  chapels  belonging  to  Independents  and  CalvtnisrJe 
Methodists;  an  endowed  grammar  school,  founded  In  1712. 
where  30  boys  are  clothed  and  educated  each  for  four 
years;  a  book  society,  established  In  1828;  and  a  town 
hall,  to  which  one  of  the  co.  bridewells  Is  attached.  The 
market  Is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  is  well  attended.  There 
are  five  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  live  stock,  on  the  Sat- 
urday before  Shrovetide,  May  14th,  July  10th  (a  large  lamb 


fair),  Oct.  24th,  and  Nov.  8th.  Bala  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  incorporated,  but  at  present  Is  merely  a  nominal 
borough  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates.  The 


spring  assizes,  the  summer  and  winter  quarter  sessions  for 
the  an,  are  held  here,  and  a  00,  court  for  debts  under  40/. 
every  other  month ;  all  the  courts  being  alternately  held 
here  and  at  Dolgelly.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  have 
been  famous  from  a  remote  period  for  the  manufacture  of 
knitted  stockings  and  gloves,  esteemed  for  their  strength  and 
softness  of  texture  ;  but  this  has  of  late  years  declined  con- 
siderably. At  present  (1838)  about  40,000  dozen  stockings 
and  socks,  and  5000  pairs  of  gloves,  are  annually  made.  At 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  town  la  a  large  artificial  mound,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Roman  construction,  from  the  summit  of 
which  Is  a  magnificent  view,  having  the  lofty  Armas  on 
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nnc  sill.-,  and  Cader  Idrls  on  the  other.  The  lake  Bain, 
fcgid,  or  Plmblemere,  L»  about  4  m.  in  length  by  1  in  width  ; 
it  abound*  with  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  still  more  with  the 
whiti- scaled  gwyntaid.  The  whole  is  the  property  of  Sir 
W.  XV.  Wynn,  who  has  a  fishing-seal  on  It.  The  Dee  rl*es 
in  Arran  Penllyn,  n  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
emerges  from  it  near  Bala,  where  it  la  (panned  by  a  bridge, 
near  which,  on  the  E.  bank,  a  castle  was  erected  in 
of  which  some  trace*  arc  yet  visible.  A  branch  of  the  Ro- 
man U'atling  St.  passed  through  or  very  near  the  present 
(own,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man station.  The  artificial  mound  above  menrJuned  was 
occupied  by  tbc  Welsh  as  one  of  a  chain  of  forts  across  thk 
part  of  the  principality,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
English  lords  marchers :  at  a  subsequent  period  the  place 
was  a  dependency  of  Harlech  cattle.  Bala  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  sportsmen  during  the  grouse  season. 

BALACHNA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  Nljni 
Novgorod,  on  the  Wolga.    Pop.  3000. 

BALAGANSKOI.  n  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  Ir- 
koutsk,  90  in.  N.W.  Irkoutsk.  on  the  Angara. 

BALAGCER  (an.  Bergutia),  a  town  of  Spain.  Catalonia.  : 
on  the  Sogre,  14  m.  N.E.  Lerlda.   Pop.  4000.   It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  sleep  mountain  In  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  castle.   

BA LAG II  ALT  CEDED  DISTRICTS',  on  ltd.  prov.  of  S. 
Hindustan,  presid.  Madras,  between  13°  15'  and  10°  5W  N. 
lau,  and  75°  40"  and  70°  90*  E.  long. ;  consisting  of  part  of 
the  region  called  Ralaghaul,  or  above  the  Gbants  (which 
extends  from  the  Krishna  to  the  S.  nf  Mysore,  and  formed 
the  one.  HLndoo  emp.  of  Kamata),  having  N.  Kumool,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam;  E.  Guntnor.  Nellorr,  and  Ar 
cot;  B.  Mysore;  and  XV.  Dbarwar:  length  about  900  m  . 
breadth  various,  area  35,456  sq.  m.  Pop.  flS36-37j  2,176,003. 
It  Is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  collectors tes  of 
Bellor)'  and  Cuddapah.  It  consists  mostly  of  elevated  to 
ble-londs  stretching  out  into  exienslve  plains ;  but  large 
tracts  are  rugged,  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  wood. 
There  ore  no  large  rivers:  tin-  Toombuddra  forms  part  of 
Its  N.  boundary,  and  Alls  some  watercourses  about  Bijana- 
gur,  the  anc.  Hindoo  capital ;  but  rlsewhere  Irrigation  is 
scarce,  and  drought  frequently  prevail*.  The  soil  la  In  most 
parts  cither  black  or  red  mould :  the  former  is  most  common 
In  the  VV.  districts,  where  It  forms  an  extensive  plain  :  it  la 
deep,  without  vegetable  remains :  and  when  cleared,  broken 
up,  and  properly  pulverized,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  is  nfterward  very  easily  cultivated.  But  this  bring- 
ing In  of  the  black  soil  is  a  very  expensive  process ;  and,  in 
consequence,  though  the  red  sinl  be  leas  fertile,  yet,  as  It  is 
more  easily  brought  Into  a  productive  state,  the  poorer 
classes  are  {generally  settled  upon  it  Drill  husbandry  Is 
universal.  Rain  is  uncertain ;  and  if  it  fall  in  June,  the 
whole  crop  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  <fry  cultivation 
is  almost  universal ;  the  tett  not  being  supposed  to  exceed  7 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Plantations  of  indigo,  betel,  sugar- 
cane, red  pepper,  tobacco,  etc..  arc  pretty  extensively  scat 
lored  over  Uie  country.  In  1807  garden  produce  paid  about 
0-8  per  cent,  of  the  ground  rent.  The  temperature  is  much 
cooler  than  In  the  surrounding  and  leas  elevated  districts. 
Manufactures  inconsiderable. 

The  land  has  always  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  gov- 
ernment, and  the  metayer  system  was  prevalent  under  both 
the  native  and  Mohammedan  dynasties.  Between  tlte  con 
quoit  of  the  latter  and  the  reign  of  Attrungzebe.  the  class 
of  poli fart,  who  were  originally  either  mere  collectors  of 
the  revenue  or  heads  of  villages,  having  greatly  Increased 
In  numbers  and  influence,  withlield  the  revenues,  set  up  for 
petty  chiefs,  and  having  established  a  kind  of  feudal  system, 
desolated  the  country  by  their  mutual  wars,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  of  the  utmost  misery.  When  it 
came  into  the  piiasasssiin  of  the  British  in  1800.  lu  inhnb. 
generally  were  the  poorest  in  our  dominions :  they  were 
seldom  even  fixed  as  tenant.*,  but  migrau-d  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  from  village  to  village,  where  they  clubbed  to- 
gether to  carry  on  their  cultivation."  The  judicious  admin- 
istration of  Sir  T.  (then  Col.)  Munro,  who  was  appointed 
principal  collector,  not  only  averted  a  famine.  In  conso 
quence  of  drought,  in  1KB,  but  In  seven  years  raised  the 
revenue,  without  burdening  the  cultivators,  from  1  million 
to  1 J  million  pngodas.  In  1830-37  the  land  revenue  amount- 
ed to  4.083J77  nip.,  the  total  revenue  for  the  same  year 
being  5,302.738  rup.  or  £530,273  The  average  total  reve- 
nue paid  by  each  lnbab.  of  Bellarv  is  2  run  H  an.  8  pic. ; 
and  that  paid  by  each  inhab.  of  Cuddapah,  2  nip.  The 
village  settlement  is  predominant  in  this  pro  v.,  especially  In 
Cuddapah.  The  inhnb.  are  more  laborious,  hardy,  and 
manly,  and  their  food,  drees,  and  weapon*,  ruder  than  those 
of  the  people  below  the  Ghauts;  they  were  never  thorough- 
ly subdued  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  settled  In  this  pro  v. 
at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  do  not  now  exceed  l-15th 
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part  of  the  pop.  Balaghaul  formed  part  of  the  last  Hindoo 
empire  of  Bijanagw ;  after  the  fall  of  the  Delhi  dynasty,  it 

I.  f.  .in.  >r|i:irnbsl  It  ■  MNM  Mb  MMBj  H  ■  1 1  n.qui-rcd 
by  Hyder  before  1780 ;  and  after  1792  belonged  to  the  Nizam, 
bv  whom,  in  1«W.  il  xvns  ceded  to  the  British.  Hamilton'* 
K.  I.  ffauttter,  1.,  p.  113-118;  Madras  Almanac  for  183a) 

BALAKLAVA,  a  •mall  sea  port  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, at  the  8.W.  extremity  of  the  Crimea ;  lot.  44°  29*  N, 
long.  33°  34'  40"  E.  It  baa  a  small  but  excellent  harbour, 
land-locked,  and  with  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest 
ships.    It  has  do  trade,  and  la  resorted  to  only  by  coaster*. 

BALA  MB  ANC  A.N,  an  id.  of  the  E.  Archip.,  fourth  divis- 
ion, lying  oft*  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo :  Int.  7°  15'  N:, 
long.  117°  5'  E.  j  15  m.  long  and  3  broad,  but  uninhabited. 
It  has  m  rich  soil,  and  two  harbours  abounding  in  fish.  A 
settlement,  formed  In  1774,  by  the  E.  I.  Company,  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Sooloo*.  and  a  subsequent  settlement 
planted  in  1803  was  afterward  abandoned. 

BALASORE  (Valunara),  a  sea-port  town  of  Hindostaa, 
preatd.  Bengal,  pro  v.  Oriasa,  dkstr.  Cutuxck,  of  which  it  k* 

II,  .-  rh.rf  port  lat  21-  32  V.  long.  B*  M  I  .  125  m. 
S.W.  Calcutta.  Pop.  (1822)  10,000.  It  is  a  large  straggling 
place,  on  the  B.  hank  of  the  Boori  Balang.  and  much  (alien 
art  Formerly  K  was  a  flourishing  town,  with  Portuguese, 
Datch.  and  English  factories.  It  has  dry  docks,  but  U  at 
present  frequented  only  by  Maldlve  vessels,  salt  boats,  and 
other  small  craft :  Its  exports  are  chiefly  rice  to  Calcutta  in 
winter.    (Hamilton'*  ft  I.  Oax.,  L  190.) 

BALATON  (LAKE  OF),  In  Hungary.   St*  Platti* 

BALBRIGGAN,  a  marie  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Dublin, 
prov.  Leinster,  near  the  month  of  the  small  river  Del  van, 
forming  the  co.  boundary  to  the  N-  17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Dub 
lla.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  in  1329  be- 
tween the  first  Earl  of  Louth  and  some  of  the  English  set- 
tlers, who  disputed  his  claim  to  the  palatine  dignity  of  the 
county,  but  were  defeated.  William  III.  encamped  here 
on  hi*  march  to  Dublin,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  It 
has  lieen  much  improved  by  the  exertions  of  the  proprietor, 
who  has  succeeded  In  making  It  both  a  respectable  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  mart,  and  a  desirable  watering- 
place.  It  Is  well  built,  and  bath*  of  every  description  have 
been  constructed.  It  is  a  cbapelry  formed  from  Balroihery 
pariah.  The  chapel,  built  in  1816,  at  an  expense  of  sjg* 
wards  of  £3000,  was  accidentally  burned  down  In  1835,  and 
has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  There  is  also  here  a  Rom.  Cath- 
r Impel,  and  a  place  of  worship  fur  Methodists.  There  Is  a 
dispensary,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate 
Tuesday.  The  town  Is  the  head  quarters  of  the  co.  con- 
stabulary, and  near  It  is  a  martello  tower,  with  a  coast- 
guard station.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  here,  one  only 
of  which  to  (1838)  In  action,  giving  work  to  90  persons,  of 
whom  84  are  females.  The  yarn  Is  wrought  into  cloth 
chiefly  in  the  town,  where  there  are  250  looms  thus  em- 
ployed ;  besides  which,  m  the  village  of  Garrsutn  150  loom 
are  worked  for  the  Balbriggan  manufacturers  The  finished 
article  Is  chiefly  sold  In  Dublin  and  Glasgow.  The  em- 
broidering of  muslin  Is  carried  on  here  and  in  the  iteighboar* 
hood  so  a*  to  give  employment  to  upwards  of  1000  females, 
nt  the  permanent  average  wages  of  2*.  a  week  throughout 
the  year:  this  department  is  carried  on  through  Belfast  and 
Glasgow  agencies,  the  cloth  being  embroidered  by  the  work- 
er* In  their  own  dwellings,  and  Is  bleached  in  Belfast 
Hosier)-  is  also  manufactured  here,  and  sold  In  Dublin. 
There  nrc  36  frames,  which  employ  50  person*.  The  can 
trade  Is  extensive.  Four  flour  mills  supply  flour,  meal,  and 
bran  to  all  the  neighbouring  places,  and  to  Drogheda.  Tm 
public  markets  are  held  on  Mondays,  in  a  market-tog** 
erected  In  1811.  The  lair*  are  on  the  29th  April  and  99th 
September. 

The  exports  and  import*  of  the  port  for  1835,  lnclodinc 
the  coasting  trade,  were  a*  follow : 
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£403.  A  caravan,  a  mail-car,  and  two  other  car*,  convey- 
ing, at  an  average,  30  passengers  each  trip,  ply  hMWe»« 
Dublin  and  Balbngitnn  every  day.  The  fishery,  pnrticulariy 
for  herrings,  used  to  be  carried  on  extensively  in  Bslbrigpa, 
but  lin.  declined  considerably  since  1M30.  when  thefconnlje* 
which  hail  been  granted  bv  the  Hoard  of  Irish 
were  withdrawn.  The  number  of  Ashing  vesatl*.  and  men 
in  1830  and  1836,  are  said  to  have  been. 
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Sappoaing  tbeee  return*  to  be  cornel,  they  aflbrd  no 
grounds  for  impeaching  the  policy  of  withdrawing  (he  boun- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  they  strongly  evince  its  wisdom ;  as 
they  show  thai,  while  It  Misled,  vessel*  had  been  fitted  mil 
- 1  much  In  tho  view  of  catching  the  bounty  aa  of  catching 


The  harbour,  which  U  naturally  small  and  much  ex 
ppned,  was  considerably  Improved  by  a  pier  built  nliout 
1765.  The  quay,  which  is  now  600  feet  long,  with  ■light- 
house at  the  extremity,  1*  frequently  filled  with  craft  At 
the  pier  head  there  is  14  feet  water  at  high  spring-tides, 
but  the  harbour  dries  at  low  water.    {Priv.  Information.) 

BALD  EAGLE,  t.,  Clinton  co..  Pa.,  10  m.  N.  Belle  foot*. 
Watered  by  Bald  Eagle  creek  and  it*  branch.  Beach  creek, 
in  the  W  breach  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  The 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  occupies  the  interior 
I*  contain*  four  stores  two  forces,  two  floor 
Ing-mlll*.  one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills,  one  distillery,  two 
schools,  99  scholars.   Pop.  1178. 

Bald  Eagle,  mountain.  Pa.,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain',  running  N.E.  in  Huntingdon,  Centre,  and  Clin- 
ton counties,  it  terminates  at  the  W.  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna river  near  Dunstown.  Bald  Eagle  creek  runs  along 
Its  X.W.  foot,  to  the  Susquehanna.  The  valley  of  the  creek 
hi  about  5  m.  wide,  with  a  fertile  soil  of  calcareous  loam. 

BALDWIN,  t,  Cumberland  co.  Me.,  40  m.  N.W.  Port 
land,  ISO  N.N  E.  Boston,  583  W.  Sebago  pond  bounds  it  on 
i  E.  and  Saco  river  on  the  8.W.   It  contains  four  grist- 
eleven  schools,  471  scholars.  Pop. 


BviDwis,  county,  Ga.,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  910  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Oconee  river. 
It  contained,  in  1940.  6041  neat  cattle,  3039  sheep.  13,549 
swine ;  and  produced  9779  bushels  of  wheat  1199  of  rye, 
9Jfl,8B6  of  Indian  corn,  12,550  of  oats,  9480  of  pots. tor*, 
1561,654  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  eighteen  stores,  four 
saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  four  printing-offices,  four  weekly 
■ewn papers,  one  college.  50  students,  seven  academies, 
233  student*,  one  school.  12  scholars.   Pop.:  whites.  3075; 

in- 


to students,  one  school.  12  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  307 
.lave*.  4107  ;  free  coloured,  68 ;  total,  7330.  Capital.  M 
ledcevtile,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  stale. 


Baldwiw,  county,  Ala,  situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  3000  sq.  m.  Along  the  gal/  of  Mexico 
it  b  a  sandy  plain,  but  rises  Into  fine  ridge*  In  the  Interior. 
The  soil  on  the  streams  Is  fertile.  It  contained  in  1340, 
17,559  neat  cattle,  648  sheep,  3175  swine ;  and  produced 
49.330  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  13,941  potatoes,  15,180  pounds 
of  rice,  213,131  of  cotton.  It  had  eleven  store*,  four- 
teen grist  inill«,  thirty  nine  saw  mill*,  two  distilleries,  seven 
schools.  110  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  1161;  slaves,  1707; 
five  coloured.  83;  total,  9951.   Capital.  Blakciev. 

BALDWINSVILLE.  p.  v.,  Lysnnder  to,  Onondaga  CO., 
K.  Y  ,  145  rn.  W.  by  N.  Albany.  362  W,  Situated  on  the 
N.  side  of  Seneca  river.  It  contain*  two  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, eight  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  three  saw-mllK  one 
iron  fonndrr.  150  dwelling*,  and  about  1000  Inhabitants. 
BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  See  Majokca.  Minobca.  Jtc. 
BALFRON.  a  village  of  Scotland,  In  the  W.  pan  of  Stir- 
lingshire, in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  19  m.  N.  Glas- 
gow, and  It  m.  W.  Stirling.  Pop.  of  par.  9057.  The  vil- 
lage Is  neat  and  well  built.  The  Inhab.  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  weavers  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  In 
the  Bnllindalloch  cotton  mills  In  immediate  vicinity.  The 
latter  employ  a  greal  number  of  hands. 
BALFROOSH.  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Mazunderan.  on 
:  19  m.  from  the  8.  shore  of  the  Caspian 
>  37  N.,  long.  530  &  E.  Thto  |,  a  iarg„ 
\  city.  There  are.  however,  no  accurate  details  with 
rasper l  to  Its  population;  bul  that  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Frnaer  at  900.000,  though  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  tins  was  rather  beyond  the  mark.  It  is  situated  In  a 
low,  swampy,  but  rich  country  j  and  stand*  literally  In  the 
middle  of  a  forest  It  being  mirroundrd  and  Interspersed  with 
fine  trees.  It  has  an  eitensive  trade,  lo  he  arrotinted  for 
principally  by  the  comparative  immunity  it  has  enjoyed 
from  oppressive  Imposts,  as  the  roads  leading  to  it  are  bad, 
and  Its  port.  12  m.  oft;  little  better  than  an  open  roadstead. 
It  is,  or  at  least  was,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Praser,  entirely 
by  merchants,  mechanics,  and  their  dependant 
med  men  ;  and  was  prosperous  and  happy,  far  be 
rood  any  other  place  he  had  seen  In  Persia.  Streets  broad 
and 


scene  of  bustle  and  btulne* 
man  In  this  country,  and. 
There  are  between 


BALKH. 

interest  being  the  bazars,  which  extend  for  a  full  mile  as 
length,  and  consist  of  substantially-built  ranges  of  shop* 
covered  from  the  sun  and  weather  by  a  roofing  of  wood  and 
tiles,  kept  in  excellent  repair.  There  are  about  ten  principal 
caravansnrns,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the  bazars, 
and  are  parcelled  out  into  chambers  for  the  merchants,  and 
for  their  goods.  AH  the  bazars  and  caravan  so 
well  filled  with  various  commodities,  and  present  a 
yet  of  regularity,  very  uncom 
gratifying. 

Baifrooah  being  nearly  aa  much  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  eminence  of  h*  moolahs,  or  learned  men,  aa 
for  Ita  commerce.  The  river  t*  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine 
arches.    ( Frtu.  Trav.  along  the  Casstea  AVo,  4-r,  p. 83-99. ) 

BALI.  BALLY,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  1*1.  of  the  E. 
Archipelago.  W.  or  1st  division,  between  8°  ff  and  8°  50* 
S.  hit  and  114°  40  and  1150  42"  E.  long. ;  70  m.  long  by 
35  in.  average  breadth.  Pop.  estimated  In  1815  at  800,000. 
Coast  rugged  and  without  harbours ;  surface  rising  gradu- 
ally to  the  centre,  where  a  chain  of  mountains  stretches 
W.  and  K.  across  the  Wand,  terminating  in  the  peak  of 
Bali,  which  Is  volcanic ;  geology  the  same  In  other  respect* 
as  that  of  Java.^TheJand  Is  productive  where  w*A*jfi£ 

where  by  artificial  means:  irrigation  is  to  necessary,  that 
tho  sovereign*  of  Bali  Imposed  a  tax  not  an  the  land  but  oa 
the  water  by  which  it  is  fertilised.  In  the  lower  tract*  riot 
is  much  cultivated,  maize  and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  upper 
lands;  in  addition  to  these  articles,  the  Batese,  though 
mostly  Hindoos,  eat  poultry,  hogs'  flesh,  and  even  beef,  with- 
out scruple,  excepting  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  rice,  coarse  cloths,  cotton  yarn,  hides,  salted  eggs, 
biruV  nests,  nO,  dtngding  (dried  flesh),  gamkitr  (catechu), 
4tc. :  the  Imports,  opium,  betel,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  The 
natives  being  superior  to  the  Malay*  and  Javanese  in  size, 
strength,  and  intelligence,  are  preferred  by  the  ~ 
alaves.  Bali  was  divided,  In  1815,  into  eight  ii 
states,  governed  by  despotic  chiefs:  the  village  system  pre- 
vails here  aa  In  Java.  There  are  but  few  Buddhists  or  Mo- 
hammedan* ;  but  Hlndooiatn  prevail*  In  Ball  only,  of  all 
the  Island*  of  that  archipelago.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  worship  the  elements,  and  the  tutelary  god*  of 
rivers,  forests,  mountains,  ate  There  are  no  religious  men- 
dicants, but  suttees  and  immolation*  are  conducted  on  a 
much  more  aggravated  scale  than  In  India.  The  Sanscrit 
tongue  may  be  distinctly  traced  In  the  language  of 
{Hamilton'*  R.  I.  OatttUtr,  L  190-193: 
of  the  Indian  .  IrrMipftdgo,  ii.,  230-259,  fcc  ) 
HA1.IZK.  Ste  lloantrRA*. 
BALKH,  or  BCLKH  (an.  Boetrm),  a  prov.  of  Central 
Astn,  now  subordinate  to  the  khanat  <>r  Bokhara,  chiefly 
between  lat  35°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 63°  and  89°  E. ;  hair- 
ing N  the  Ox  us  ;  E.  Buduk-shun ;  8.  the  Hindoo.  Koosh, 
and  Paropftmisan  mnts. ;  and  W.  the  desert :  length,  E.  to 
W.,  about  930  m. ;  breadth  100  to  130  tn.  area  30,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  about  1,000,000.  ( fJphiantone.  ii..  195.)  The  8. 
part  is  full  of  stony  hills,  but  has  many  good  and  well-war 
tered  valleys ;  the  E.  is  mountainous,  and  more  valuable 
than  the  W  which,  a*  well  as  the  N .,  is  sandy  and  barren, 
ll  formerly  comprise 
to  separate  governments, 
others  to  the  E.  It*  capital,  and  the  territory  i 
it  have,  since  the  fall  of  the  Dooraunee  monarchy  In  ( 
bul,  to  which  state  It  formerly  belonged,  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  khaa  of  Bokhara.  (ElpmrntUm'i  Cm***; 
Barnes's  7Vnc.  into  Bokhara.) 

Balkh  (the  Xariajtpa  and  Bactr*  of  the  Greeks),  a  da- 
rayed  city  of  central  Asia;  cap.  prov.  belonging  to  the 
khanat  of  Bokhara,  but  gov.  by  Its  own  chief,  who  receives 
the  whole  of  its  revenues :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adir- 
siah  or  Balkh  river,  In  a  plain  6  m.  N.W.,  a  range  of  tha 
IViropamtann  mountains,  18  m.  8.  the  Oxus,  and  250  8.E. 
Bokhara :  lat.  36°  48"  N.,  long.  67°  18*  E.  Pops,  In  1805,  un- 
der 9000.  (Bansss.)  The  ruins  of  Balkh  occupy  a  circuit 
of  90  m. ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  ' 
ed  tombs,  none  of  an  age  prior  to  that  of  1 
city,  like  Babylon,  has  become  to  the  surrounding  country 
an  all  but  inexhaustible  mine  of  bricks.  There  are  many 
inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  plain,  probably  proceeding 
from  buried  ruins,  and  clump*  of  tree*  in  many  directions. 
Balkh  seems  to  have  Inclosed  many  extensive  gardens,  but 
these  are  now  neglected  and  overgrown  with  weeds.  Tba 
aqueducts,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  18,  are  dried  up  or 
choked,  and  overflow  after  rains,  leaving  standing  pools, 
which  make  the  place  very  unhealthy,  though  Balkh  be 
not  naturally  In  a  marshy  position,  but  on  a  gentle  slope  to- 
wards the  Oxu».  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


peopled  by  merchant*,  mechanic*,  and  their  dependants,  not  naturally  In  a  marshy  position,  but  on  a  gentle  slope  to- 

aad  learned  men  ;  and  was  prosperous  and  happy,  far  be-  wards  the  Oxus.  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

rood  any  other  place  he  had  seen  In  Persia.    Streets  broad  A  mud  wall,  of  late  construction,  surrounds  a  portion  of  the 

and  straight,  hat  un paved  ;  houses  mostly  constructed  of  present  town,  excluding  the  ruins  on  every  side  for  about  9 

r«d  repair,  and  roofed  with  tiles.    It  has  no  pub-  m.   The  town  contain,  three  large  colleges,  but  empty  and 

ft*  bufldtag*  of  aay  cooaeqoeace;  the  only  place,  of  any  decaying,  and  at  it*  N.  side  is  the  citadel,  a  ^building. 
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as  a  fort :  U 

We,  pointed  out  M  the  throne  of  "  Cyrus  •■'  The  country 
round  it  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  aald  to  contain  360 
villages,  and  ia  watered  by  18  canals,  drawn  from  a  cele- 
brated reservoir  in  the  Paro  pain  Lain  mots.  Its  wheal  and 
apricots  are  remarkably  fine.  Balkh  Is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
and  ia  called  by  the  natives  Omwt-tl- Btddan.  "  mother  of 
cities."  After  its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flour- 
ished as  the  capital  ot  a  Grecian  kingdom.  In  the  3d  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  Artaxerxes  held  an  assembly  at 
Balkh  for  the  recognition  <>f  his  authority.  The  Magi  were 
expelled  by  the  Caliphs:  Jengbiz,  Tirnour,  Aurungaebe,  Na- 
dir shah,  and  the  Afghans,  successively  possessed  it :  within 
the  last  12  years  it  has  belonged,  with  its  territory,  to  the 
khan  of  Bokhara.  ( BurutSt  Travel*,  il.,  304,  207.) 
B  ALKH  AN.   8**  Trjaurr. 

BALLARD,  county,  Ky.,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  375  sq.  in.  It  was  taken,  in  1842,  from 
Hickman  and  McCracken  counties,  and  in  the  census  of  1840 
was  Included  in  thorn  counties.  Bounded  VV.  by  Missis- 
sippi river  and  N.  and  N.VV.  by  Ohio  river.  Drained  by 
Mayfield  creek  and  its  branches.    Capital,  Columbus. 

BALLENSTEDT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  Bern- 
burg,  on  the  i  Jctel.  15  m.  B.F..  HalberstadL  Pop.  9600.  It 
Is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  Is  ill  built.  In  its  envi- 
rons is  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  duke,  which  commands 
a  fine  view,  and  has  Anc  gardens.  It  has  fabrics  of  linen, 
dyeworks,  and  a  hospital. 

B  A  I.I  IN  A,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  pro  v. 
Connaught,  on  the  Moy.  126  m.  W.N.W.  Dublin.    Its  for- 
name  was  Belleck.  "  the  ford  of  flags."   The  pop.,  in 


eluding  that  of  Ardnare*,  a  village  on  the  Bllgo  side  of  the 
Moy,  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge  of  16  arches,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Itaillna,  was,  in  1021,  0243, 
and  in  1831,  7902:  the  numbers  in  both  parts  of  the  town 
not  being  specified  in  the  census  of  1834.  but  included  gen- 
erally in  those  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  situate,  no 
satisfactory  statement  can  be  made  of  the  proportions  of  the 
several  religious  denominations,  but  the  Roman  Catholics 
appear  to  outnumber  the  Episcopal  Prot.  In  the  ratio  of  16  to 
I,  and  the  number  of  Presbyterians  is  quite  Insignificant. 
The  town,  which  occupies  a  pleasing  ana  healthy  position, 
i  on  tains  several  good  streets  and  houses.  The  parish 
thurch  Is  a  plain  building;  the  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  which 
la  considered  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  of 
Killala,  la  a  targe  and  very  ornamental  edifice :  there  are 
also  places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 


private 

Here  also  is  a  dispensary.  A  new  bridge  below  the  town  is 

are  being  made  for 
the  old  bridge,  which  Is  Inconveniently  narrow, 
are  held  In  May,  on  a  fine  course  in  the  neighbour- 
General  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  in  July,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Tuesday  In  the  court-house,  a  neat 
modem  building.  Here  la  a  station  of  the  constabulary,  and 
a  barrack.  The  market,  for  which  commodious  shambles 
•re  erected.  Is  held  on  Mondays ;  fairs  on  12th  May  and 
12th  August.  There  arc  two  ale  and  porter  breweries,  and 
two  large  flour  mills :  8390  bushels  of  malt  paid  duty  in 
1836.  A  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory  has  been  carried 
on  since  1801,  and  coarse  linen  Is  woven  but  not  to  any  ex- 
tent Within  the  last  four  years  the  provision  trade  has 
been  Introduced^ and  Is  now  Vgr|M|MUllutaj^j  large  ^uann- 

nmrket.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  very  productive  salmon 
fishery,  rented  at  £1500  per  annum:  the  fish  ia  packed  In 
ice,  and  exported  to  London.   Eels  are  also* taken  In  large 

SOTm'f*  from  September  to  the  beginning  of  November : 
le  fry  is  sold  at  2d.  per  quart.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  was  opened  here  In  1828,  of  the  Agricultural  in  1835, 
and  of  the  National  in  1837.  The  pout-office  revenue  in- 
creased from  X643,  In  1830,  to  171313  In  1836.  The  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  is  kept  up  by  the  mail  road  be- 
tween Cnstlebar  and  Sligo,  which  passes  through  the  town ; 
a  new  line  is  also  opened  from  r!  win  ford  and  Foxfbrd  to 


Ing  Is  a  general  Estimate  of  the  Inland  Traffic  In 
Merchandise  and  Produce  of  every  kind. 
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i  nree  man-cars,  conveying  at  an  averaf 
gers  each  trip,  ply  daily  between  the  town  and  < 
Killala,  and  Swinford. 
The  Moy  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  II  feet  of  wa- 
I  tor  for  5  m.  from  the  era.  but  the  farther  passage  fat  checked 
by  a  bar  lj  m.  below  the  town.   A  ship  canal  was  coet- 
!  menced  a  lew  years  ago,  to  obviate  this  defect,  and  to  ad- 
I  mlt  vessels  of  large  draught  to  discharge  at  the  town  quay, 
I  bat  the  works  have  been  discontinued.  The 
ports  and  imports  for  1836  were  as  follow : 
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On  the  whole,  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  combined 
with  its  present  Improved  state  in  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce,  afford  indications  of  rapidly-increasing  prosperi- 
ty. The  working  classes  are  generally  in  a  stale  of  com- 
fort ;  fuel  Is  cheap  and  abundant.    (Pnrafc  Inform.) 

BALLLNASLOE,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Gelway 
and  Roscommon,  pro  v.  Connaught,  on  the  Buck,  78  m.  W. 
by  S.  Dublin.  It  owes  lu  origiu  to  a  castle  (now  fitted  up 
as  a  private  residence)  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river, 
long  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  forts  In  the  proviaee. 
The  battle  of  Aughrim.  in  1601,  in  which  the  army  of  WUl- 
m tn  III.,  under  Ginkell.  afterward  earl  of  Athlone,  com- 
pletely defeated  that  of  James  IL,  under  Bt.  Ruth,  who 
was  killed  In  the  action,  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.,  in  1821,  1811 ;  In  1831.  4615.  The  proportion  of  epis- 
copal Protestants  to  Rom.  Cath.  ia  about  1  to  5.  The  two 
portions  into  which  the  town  la  divided  by  the  river  are  con- 
nected by  a  lkn«  of  road,  consisting  of  a  causeway  and  two 
bridges  between  the  banks,  and  an  island  that  intercepts  ill 
course,  having  together  16  arches  :  the  whole  line  is  about 
500  yards  in  length.  The  private  buildings  hava 
rapidly  both  in  number  and  respectability,  nearly 
having  been  erected  within  the  last  12  years.  The 
church  Is  a  plain  building,  with  an  octagonal 
ing  from  scrolls,  that  give  It  a  very  singular  appearance, 
lite  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  Is  also  a  neat  unornamented  struc- 
ture. The  Methodists  have  two  places  of  worship.  About 
700  children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  the  public  and 
private  schools.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  prov- 
ince stands  on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river.  It  Is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  accommodations  for  214  pa 
tJents,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  area  of  garden  and 
airing  ground  of  14  acres.  The  total  expense  of  the  land 
and  buildings  was  upwards  of  £27.000.  Some  statement) 
relative  to  it,  in  the  return  for  1837,  call  for  immediate  at- 
tention. From  them  it  appears  that  16  additional  cells 
then  building  are  defective,  from  want  of  ventilation,  aft 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  have  no  means  of  being  prop- 
erly heated;  that  four  new  rooms,  built  for  incurable  pa- 
tient*, are  dark,  and  some  feet  below  the  ground  level; 
that  there  Is  no  sufficient  fall  for  the  sewers,  and  that  four 
acres  of  the  garden  ground  are  too  wet  for  cultivation  I  A 
very  objectionable  practice  of  admitting  patients  who  pay 
for  their  accommodation  is  also  noticed,  A  dispensary  ia 
maintained  In  the  town.  An  agricultural  society  meets 
here  in  October,  and  a  horticultural  in  March.  The  town 
is  the  head  <junrtcn  for  the  Galway  constabulary,  and  there 
Is  a  amall  barrack  for  Infantry.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on 
Wednesday*  nnd  Saturdays  in  the  court  house,  and  there 
is  a  small  bridewell,  so  defective  In  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, that  the  male  and  female  convicts  are  confined  in  the 
same  sleeping  room  !  There  are  four  flour  and  meal  mills, 
three  u»n  yard*,  two  breweries,  a  P"'*™^  tefljjjjfjjjj 

paid  dutv  in  1*36.  The  post  office  revenue  Increased  front 
£601,  In  1830,  to  £980,  In  1836,  Branches  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  agricultural  and  national  banks,  wea» 
opened  here  In  the  same  year.  The  market  is  held  on 
urdays.  In  the  market  house ;  there  Is  a  large  supply  of 
grain,  the  trad*  in  which,  and  in  other  departments,  has 
been  materially  increased,  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  canal 
from  the  Shannon  having  been  lately  carried  hither,  a  dls- 
of  15  m.   The  principal  fair,  not  only  of  the  dlstrtet 
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(a  October,  and  to  numerously  attended  by  buyer*  and  vis- 
ers  from  all  parts  of  the  Untied  Kingdom.    It  continues 
the  5th  to  the  Oth  of  the  month.    A  field  in  Lord 
.  of  G*rb*i\yP*Tk,  k«^ned  the  day 

■  the  wile  of  both  kinds  of  stork. 
Tt  subjoin  an  account  of  the  number*  exposed  for  sale 
and  purchased  every  10th  year  since  regular  returns  have 
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In  1898,  the  number  broug ht  to  tale  was  greater  than  In 
any  other  year  between  1790  and  1837 :  vtz-,  97,384  sheep, 
11,513  homed  rattle.  The  decline  In  the  numbers  from  1  WW 
lo  the  present  period  is  principally  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  sheep  and  cattle  fairs  of  a  similar  kind  in  other 
place*.  Wool  was  formerly  sold  m  tills  fair  In  large  quan- 
tities, but  the  trade  Is  now  generally  managed  by  factors  in 
the  great  staple  towns;  there  Is,  however,  a  wool  fair  for 
(our  days  on  the  6th  of  July,  In  which  large  purchases  are 
made,  and  fairs  of  an  Inferior  description  for  live  tloek  nre 
acid  on  7th  May  and  4th  July.  The  town  Is  a  great  thoc- 
vuchfarr,  a  main  division  of  the  roads  leading  into  Galway 
ana  Mayo  branching  off  from  it.  The  conveyances  for  pas- 
sengers are  numerous ;  a  mail  coach  and  a  stage  coach  from 
Dublin  to  Galway  passes  through  it,  another  mall  coach  plies 
between  it  and  VV  est  port ;  a  stage  coach  plies  to  Dublin,  an- 
other to  Tuam,  and  cars  daily  to  Athlone,  Roserea,  Galway, 
and  Tuam.  conveying  an  average  of  55  passengers  each  trip. 
Passengers  are  also  conveyed  by  the  Grand  canal  from  Dub- 
lin, by  boats  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  The  town 
Is  extremely  well  kept ;  much  attention  Is  paid  to  external 

every  year,  whether  for 
acted  upon  those  interested  In 
stimulus  for  its  farther  Improvement. 

BALL1NROBE,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  prov. 
Connaught,  on  the  Robe,  35  m.  VN.W.  Galway.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  2191 ;  in  1831,  2575;  that  of  the  entire  parish,  in  1H34. 
was  9635,  of  whom  372  were  of  the  Estab.  church,  and 
92G3  Rom.  Cath.  The  town  consists  of  a  main  street  and 
two  branches  of  well-built  houses.  Near  It  to  a  turlogh  or 
winter  lake,  called  Lough  Shy.  which,  though  flooded  lo  a 
considerable  extent  In  winter,  dries  in  the  summer  months, 
and  afford*  pasturage  for  sheep.    Lough  Mask,  Into  which 


and  afford-  pasturage  for  sheep,  though  Mask  Into 
the  Robe  discharges  itself,  lies  about  3  m.  W.  of  the 
The  par.  church  ts  a  small  building;  the  Rom.  Cath.  chapel 
la  spacious ;  the  Baptists  have  a  place  of  worship.  Two 
schools,  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  seven  private 
•artools.  afford  Instruction  to  about  500  children.  A  dispen- 
sary is  maintained  here.  Barracks  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, both  for  cavalry  and  Infantry,  are  now  unoccupied. 
There  to  a  flour m, 1 1.  a  mult  kiln.  In  which  2231  bosh,  of 
malt  paid  duty  In  183ft,  a  brewer)', and  a  Inn-yard.  A  brisk 
hade  In  corn  and  potatoes  Is  carried  on.  for  which  a  Monday 
'  ft  is  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whlt-Tuesday  and  5th 
General  sessions  of  the  pence  take  place  in  June  and 

bridewell  contains  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
en  confined  temporarily  m  it.  The  post  office  revenue,  in 
1830,  was  £247,  and  in  1830,  £348.  A  dally  car.  conveying 
three  passengers  each  trip,  plies  to  Tuam.  Though  the 
town  does  not  lie  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  Internal  com- 
munication, it  Is  In  a  state  of  progressive  Improvement,  at- 
tributable chiefly  to  the  Increased  attention  to  agriculture  In 
the  district,  and  the  general  spirit  of  Improvement. 

BALLON,  b  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Sartbe,  cap.  cant.,  on 
the  Orne.  14  m.  N'.N'.E.  Le  Mans.   Pop  2323.  It 
ofacturrs  of  coarse  linens  and  elnmti 


mnciurcs  oi  coarse  linens  ami  einmine*. 

BALLSTO.V,  t..  Saratoga  co..  NY,  96  m.  N.  by  W.  Al- 
bsnv.  31$  W.  In  its  8.E.  part  ts  Long  lake,  4  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  the  outlet  of  which  affords  water  power. 


In  178a   The  Schenectady  and 
through  It.    It  contains  two  stores,  one  woollen 
e  fulling-mill,  one  saw-mill,  three  tanneries,  one 
23  students,  eleven  schools,  00  scholars.  Pop, 


BALLSTO.V  SPA.  p.  v.,  Milton  t,  capital  of  Saratago 
en,  .V.Y.,  28  m.  N.  by  W.  Albany,  399  W.  Situated  on 
Kajaderosseraa  creek,  a  small  tributary  of  which  flows 
through  the  village.  The  total  fall  of  the  creek  here  Is  00 
teet  and  the  dams  afford  several  agreeable 


a  bank,  an 

Episcopal, 
two  " 
tlllery, 


rmy,  four  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 

ethodtsi,  and  one  Baptist  j 


tillery,  two  tanneries,  one  academy,  23  students,  eleven 
schools,  200  scholars,  200  dwellings,  and  about  1500  inhabi- 
tants.  Its  mineral  waters,  formerly  very  celebrated,  have 


of  their  properties,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  Saratoga,  In  lis  vicinity.  The  Sans  Souel  hotel  to  a 
beautiful  boarding  house,  built  of  wood,  100  feet  long,  with 
two  wings  extending  back  153  feet,  and  can  comfortably  ac- 
commodate 150 guests.  It  Is  surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds, 
and  is  stilt  a  fashionable  place  of  resort. 

BALLVILLE,  t_  Sandusky  co.,  (>.,  situated  on  both 
■ides  of  Sandusky  river,  which  affords  good  water  power. 
It  contains  six  schools,  199  scholars.    Pop.  1007. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  merit,  town  of  Ireland,  N.  coast  co. 
Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  a  bay  lo  which  It  gives  name,  42 
m.  N.  by  W.  Belfast.  It  originated  In  n  castle  built  here 
by  the  Earl  of  Antrim  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  but  was  not  remarkable  as  a  town  until  about 
1770,  when  large  pari,  grants  were  voted  to  aid  the  working 
of  the  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  In  1891, 1430; 
In  1831,  1083 ;  that  of  tin-  parish  of  Ramosn,  In  which  it  Is 
situated,  was,  In  1834,  4077;  of  whom  1718  svere  of  the 
Estab.  church,  1549  Prol.  diss,,  and  1710  Rom.  Cath.  It  lies 
m  a  beautiful  valley  In  the  inner  extremity  of  the  bay,  and 
consists  of  two  detached  portions,  the  upper  and  lower 
towns,  connected  by  an  avenue  bordered  by  forest  trees. 
The  houses  arc  mostly  respectable,  all  slated,  and  kept  with 
much  neatness.  The  church  Is  a  handsome  building  ;  the 
Rom.  Cath.  chapel  Is  small ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Meth- 
odists have  each  a  place  of  worship  Twenty  alms-houses, 
provided  for  workmen  reduced  or  disabled  in  the  collieries, 
or  their  widows,  are  now  tenanted  by  deserving  paupers.  A 
manor  court  is  held  monthly  by  the  seneschal,  for  the  re- 
covery of  debts  under  £20 :  courts  baron  are  held  In  April 
and  ( ictolMT,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  For 
these  purposes  there  to  a  convenient  court-hotise.  Bolly- 
eastle  was  f 
In  It  u  brewer)',  | 


I  lags  at 

The  collieries,  from  which  It  derived  its  temporary 
prosperity,  lie  on  each  ride  the  promontory  of  Pair  Head  | 
and  the  discovery  of  old  workings  and  rude  implements.  In 
a  part  of  the  cliff"  previously  unexplored,  shows  that  they 
had  been  opened  nt  a  very  remote  period.  The  seam  of 
coal,  which  shows  Itself  In  the  face  of  the  cliff  at  a  eonaid- 
able  height  above  the  tea.  forms,  In  one  part,  a  single  bed 
4|  feet  thick ;  at  another.  It  appears  In  six  strata  from  1  to 
24  feet  each,  four  of  which  are  of  flaming,  and  the  two  oth- 
ers of  bituminous  or  blind  coal.  The  workings,  after  hav 
ing  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  to  a  considerable 
extent,  have  been  relinquished,  partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  to  the  dip  of  the  old  excavations, 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping 
The  only  existing  manufacture  Is  that  of  linen,  carried  on  In 
the  houses  of  a  few  cottiers.  The  fishery  of  salmon,  taken 
from  February  to  September,  appears,  from  the  official  re- 
turn of  1836,  to  employ  nine  boats  and  twenty-seven  men. 
The  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays,  that  of  the  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month  being  so  numerously  attended  ss  to  resemble 
a  fair.  The  regular  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the 
lost  Tuesdays  In  May,  July,  and  Aug,  snd  on  25th  Oct.  and 
22d  Nov.  Large  numbers  of  a  very  small  breed  of  horses, 
called  Raghery  ponies,  are  brought  for  sale  from  the  Wand 
of  Rathlin  or  Raghery.  This  island,  which  lies  about  5  ro. 
off  the  main  land,  tt  remnrkable  both  for  the  singularity  of 
its  geological  formation,  and  for  having  afforded  shelter  lo 
Robert  Bruce  when  forced  to  fly  from  Scotland.  The  pott 
office  revenue  declined  from  £325  in  183a  to  £267  In  1836 
The  town  Is  on  the  extreme  X.  point  of  the  line  of  road 
leading  round  the  const  of  Antrim  from  Belfast  to  Colernine, 
and  out  of  the  direction  of  any  great  channel  of  trade.  The 
only  public  conveyances  for  passengers,  who  are  chiefly  vis 
Iters  to  the  Giant's  Causew  ay  in  the  vicinity,  are  two  ears- 
ttw  to  Colernine,  which  ply  once  a  week,  each  conveying  a 
total  average  of  twelve  passengers  each  trip;  and  mail  cars  to 
Dervoek  and  Cushendall.  both  which  carry  an  average  of  six 
passengers  dally.  The  harbour,  which  was  originally  capa- 
ble of  admitting  vessels  of  large  draught,  was  unsafe  from 
the  heavy  seas  thrown  In  from  the  ocean  by  the  northerly 
gales ;  but,  after  upward  of  £150,000  of  the  public  money 
had  been  expended  in  attempting  to  remedy  this  defect  bv 
I  the  erection  of  a  pier,  the  harbour  was  filled  up  with  sand, 
and  the  pier  having  been  neglected,  has  gone  to  ruin.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  of  the  stoppage  of  the  collieries,  the 
trade  of  the  place  is  almost  extinguished. 
BALLY  MEN  A,  sn  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  23 
!  m.  N.N.W.  Belfast,  on  the  Braid,  an  affluent  of  i 
which  newt  into  Lough  Neagh.  The  town  I 
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Pop,  1»»  1821.  »740  ; 
vbich  it  Is  situated 


Vnl  wm  Immediately  after  evacuated, 
la  1831,  4063  :  that  of  the  parish  1b  ' 
amounted.  In  1834.  to  8005,  of  whom  912  were  c 
lishnient.  5700  Prot,  diss.,  and  1384  B.  Cath. 

i  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  of  uninviting  ap- 
atite, though  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  interspersed 
i  low  hilli.  manh,  and  bog.  The  river  la  crowed  by  a 
many  of  the  house*  arc  antique,  with 
gabled  front*,  but  thoae  of  modern  erection  are  generally  of 
respectable  appearance.  The  ecclesiastical  building*  con- 
stat of  the  par.  church,  a  R-  Oath,  chapel,  two  place*  of 
worship  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Seceders,  ana  one  for 
Methodists.  The  diocesan  school  of  Connor  was  removed 
here  from  t  'arnrkfergus  m  1KB),  and  large  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  are  maintained  on  an  endowment  by  John  Guy. 
Courts  leet  and  huron  are  held  annually ;  a  manor  court 
monthly,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts;  the  general  sen- 
lions  In  January  and  June,  alternately  with  Ballyrooney ; 
and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays;  there  la  a  well- 
arranged  bridewell,  and  a  police  constabulary  station.  The 
town  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  linen  trade:  the 
brown  linen  sale*  average  £70,000  annually  ;  a 
of  14,000  piece*  are  bleached  yearly  In  fourteen 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  la  a  mill  for  spinning 
linen  yarn.  A  distillery  in  the  town  paid,  in  1*36,  duty  on 
41,774  gal.  spirit*;  and  to  the  same  year  33U3  bush,  malt 
paid  duty  In  the  town.  The  market  for  linen*  is  held  on 
Saturdays ;  there  are  also  two  other  markets  in  the  week 
for  grain  and  provisions,  principally  pork,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  sent  to  Belfast.  The  market-house  m  a  well- 
built  edifice  in  the  middle  ot  the  town.  The  fairs  are  held 
on  the  Jiith  July  and  Slat  Oct.  The  post-office  revenue  in 
1830  w  as  £757  ;  In  1836,  £937.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial 
bank  was  opened  here  In  1833 :  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
bank*.  In  1834 ;  and  of  the  Agricultural  bank,  in  1836.  The 
town  lies  on  the  mall-coach  road  from  Belfast  to  London 
derry,  and  maintain!,  a  coach,  a  caravan,  and  a  car,  to  ply 
to  Bally  money,  each  six  limes  a  week,  carrying  an  aggregate 
average  of  sixteen  pawn  ecru  each  tnp.  The 
pearance  of  the  place,  both  a*  to  Ma  external 
that  of  Its  population  in  dress  and  manners,  la  t 
what  i*  to  be  seen  in  most  other  town*  m  the  N. 
and  under  similar  circumstances. 

BALLYMONEY,  an  lnl.  town  of  Ireland,  c«.  Antrim, 
prov.  Ulster,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Lower  Bann,  *  m. 
8.E  Colcraine.  Pop  ,  in  1821,1949;  1831,  2222;  that  of  the 
parish  was  In  lr<34.  12,003,  of  which  number  1019  were  of 
the  Establishment,  94«9  Pro*,  dlsn..  and  141X5  Rom.  Cath.  It 
is  irregularly  built  on  an  eminence,  about  3  m.  E,  of  the 
Bann.    Its  places  of  worship  are,  the  par.  church,  a  Rom. 
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,  in  which,  including  private  luminaries, 
ate  instructed.  There  i«  a  dispensary, 
and  a  mendicity  association.  A  steeple  chase  in  December 
for  a  gold  cup  has  been  subsritiited  tor  races,  which  had 
been  a  favourite  sport.  A  manor  court  i*  held  od  the  hrtt 
Friday  of  every  month ;  general  sessions  of  the  peace  in 
January  and  June,  alternately  with  Ballymena ;  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The  court  huuse  Is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  well  arranged  bridewell . 
a  Chief  constabulary  station  is  fixed  here.  The  trade  is 
principally  in  fine  linens,  a  species  of  which,  called  Cole- 
,  is  in  great  demand  :  there  are  two  markets  f,  >r  coarse 
An  extensive  trade  i*  also 
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dve  trade  is  n1i»  earned  on  in  pram,  but 
In  1K36,  duty  was  paid  on  lU2.;iM  gall, 
bush,  malt :  there  is  also  a  tallow  manu- 


factory, a  brewer)'.  »nd  a  tan-vard ;  a  large  mill  for  spinning 
flax,  and  a  flour-mill.  The  regular  market  days  are  Thurs- 
days, fairs  are  held  on  6th  May,  lfith  July,  and  10th  Oct. 
The  post office  revenue  for  1830  was  £365,  for  lKJti,  £519. 
A  branch  of  the  Belfast  bank  was  opened  in  KM,  and  of  the 
Ulster  bank  in  IrOfi.  The  town  lie*  on  the  mail  coach  road 
from  Belfast  to  Londonderry  ;  u  roach  arid  two  nun  ply  each 
tlx  time*  a  week  between  it  and  Ballymena,  conveying  an 
aggregate  average  of  eighteen  passengers  each  trip. 

IJALLYSHANOX,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  ro.  Done- 
g*i,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Erne,  where  it  discharges  itself  into 
Ballyshaniton  bay,  108  m.  N.VV.  Dublin.  It  consists  of  three 
teep  and  irregular  streets  an  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
suburb,  called  the  Pun,  on  the  other:  the  commune 
i  is  by  a  bmlge  of  fourteen  arches.  The 
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places  of  worship  for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Presbyterians. 
An  artillery  barrack  adjoins  the  place,  and  u  is  a  chief  con- 
stabulary station.  The  bor.  was  incorporated  by  Jama*  I., 
m  1613,  and  returned  (won.  to  the  Irish  li.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court  for  pleas 
to  the  amount  of  £3  is  held  every  three  weeks,  petty  sea 
The  conn  sns  m  an  upper 
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men i  Qg  the  market-house,  which  is  also  used  a*  an  ukih 

bly  room.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  litnuv 
isr "u'r  formed  by  the*  Km*?  hi 
iU  waters  over  a  ridge  of  rock  16  ft  I 
noise  audible  for  several  miles.  Salmon  and  i 
in  great  numbers;  the  former  chiefly  for  the 
keta :  the  annual  produce  is  upward  of  fifty  tons.  Them 
are  no  manufacture*  of  any  consequence,  and  the  trade  Is 
confined  chiefly  to  retail  dealings,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  harbour,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  spirited  ex- 
ertions of  the  chief  proprietors,  ia  still  Impracticable  for  ves- 
sels of  any  draught.  There  is  a  distillery,  which  in  1831 
paid  duty  for  114,631  gallons  of  spirits:  also  a  brewery ; 
W34  bushels  of  malt  paid  duty  the  same  y  ear.  The  post- 
office  revenue  In  1833  was  £570 ;  in  1836,  £853.  A  branch 
of  the  Provincial  bank  was  opened  in  1835.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  18th  8cpL.  and 
on  the  3d  of  every  other  month.  A  mail-coach,  conveying 
an  average  of  three  passengers  each  trip,  piles  between  En- 
niskillen  and  this  town  every  day  in  the  week  ;  and  a  cat 
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The  exports  are,  oats,  1794  tons,  value,  £11.130.  imports, 
coal,  *xc.,  1225  ton*,  atone  and  slate,  310  ton.;  corn  ana 
flour,  354  tons;  sugar,  24  ton* ;  with  other  minor  article*  of 
the  total  value  of  £0524. 

The  fishery  I*  carried  on  from  the  town  and  the  neigh 
bouring  village  of  Bundornn,  in  not 
la  and  si 
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Natural  Impediments  connected  with  Its  locality  have 
prevented  this  town,  otherwise  advantageously  placed  neat 
tin  mouth  of  a  large  river,  opening,  after  a  course  of  • 
few  mdes,  into  Lough  Erne,  which  washes  the  *hores  of  • 
great  tract  of  country,  from  rising  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  Im- 
provement. 

BA1.TA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  PodoUa,  on 
the  Kadyriia.  160  m.  B.E.  Kamenetx.    Pop.  1600.    Ia  sub 

urb,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  river,  now  In  I 


portion 
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formerly  In  Turkey,  while  the  bulk  of  the  town,  or  th* 
on  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  was  in  Poland.  The 
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BALTIC  SKA,  aa  Internal  or  mediterranean  sea,  in  the 
N.YV.  port  of  Europe,  surrounded  and  very  nearly  encloses) 
by  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia  Prussia,  Germany,  and  lies 

mark.  It  is  usually  understood  to  commence  H.  of  the  Da 
I  itish  inlands  (Funcn,  Zealand,  and  Lai  and),  and,  thus  limit 
1  ed,  it  w  unquestionably  the  most  nearly  Isolated  of  any  aim 
|  ilar  body  of  w  ater  in  the  world.  Bat  N.  of  these  islands  ihe 
Kattegat  and  the  Skager  Rack  can  only  be  regarded  as  part* 
of  the  Baltic,  whie.ii  may,  therefore,  be  described  as cammen- 
rlng  at  the  Kane  ot  Norway,  in  long.  7°  E.,  and  extending  t* 
St.  Petersburg  o,.  the  gulf  of  Finland,  In  lor- 
lt»  extreme  poinu  In  lat.  are  Wismar,  In  I 
50  X .,  and  Tun**,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  65°  51'  N. 
points  mark  also  its  greatest  length,  which  la  consequenUy, 
about  840  m. ;  its  width  varies  from  75  to  150  m.,  and  la 
urea  W  estimated  at  155.000  sq.  m.,  without  including  th* 
Kattegat  and  Skager  Rack,  for  which  an  addition  of  18,000 
or  l'.'.uui  »q  in.  may  be  made.  (Cartes*.  TUUaw  sV  la  Met 
Haltir/vr,  i.,  2-37  ;  Thomson'*  Trrnvtis  in  Svrdm  384.) 

Tim  direction  in  which  toe  Baltic  penetrates  the  land  is 
extremely  tortuous  The  Skager  Rack,  the  first  great  gulf 
of  the  North  sea,  runs  NJS.  between  the  shores  of  Jutland 
and  Norway  for  rather  more  than  150  aa.,  to  the  VV.  roast 
of  Sweden;  and  the  Kattegat,  from  the  Skaw  (the  N.B 
point  of  Jutland),  has  a  direction  almost  due  S. 
Jutland  and  Sweden  for  about  120  m.  The  i 
of  these  gulfs  is  nearly  equal  (70  m.) ;  . 
much  the  moat  uniform,  the  Kattegat  being  narrowest  at  «• 
N.  end.  between  the  Skaw  and  GottenUirg.  and  widening 
considerably  toward-  the  S.  From  Lanolin  bay  to  the  op- 
banish  coast  Is  lull  100  m.  The  two  belt*  and  the 
.  the  three  strait*  which  connect  the  Kattegat  with 
the  Bsltic.  properly  so  called ;  and  their  direction  is  fits 
same  as  that  of  the  gulf  in  which  they  terminate,  namely, 
8.   This  sea  has  been  so  long  known  to  Europeans,  that 
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there  I*  not  one,  perhaps,  where  navigation  la  ao  intricate. 
The  direct  distance  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  open 
aea  of  the  Baltic  ia  lea*  than  110  m. ;  that  between  the 
ah  ores  of  Jutland  and  Sweden  la  nowhere  more  than  130 
in ;  aad  in  tola  apace,  which  would  not  be  accounted  large, 
even  were  It  elear.  are  crowded  between  sixty  and  seventy 
Wands,  with  eboals  and  sand  banks  innumerable.  Two  of 
these  islands,  Funen  and  Zealand,  may  be  called  large,  and 
some  of  the  others,  aa  Alien,  Lungland.  Laland,  Fainter, 
aad  Moen,  of  respectable  size,  their  situation  in  a  cloee  sea 
be  ins  considered.  It  U  the  two  large  islands  which,  with 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  coasts,  form  the  three  straits :  the 
smaller  Isles  and  sand -ban lessening  to  break  up  their  chan- 
nels, which  would  otherwise  be  sufficiently  direct.  Into 
many  small  and  variable  currents.  The  Little  Belt  (the 
•trail  between  Jutland  and  Funen)  is,  at  its  N.  end,  less 
than  I  m.  in  width.  It  expands,  however,  immediately,  and 
between  Arroesund  and  Asscn*  is  -  m.  broad.  Still  farther 
8.  the  continent  recedes  into  a  great  bay;  and  the  island 
becoming  broken  up  into  several  smaller  islets,  the  greatest 
the  Lime  Belt  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  45  m.  Its 
8.  channel  contracts  again  to  about  8  m..  between  the 
of  Allen  and  iEroe.  The  Great  Belt  (between  Fu- 
nen and  Zealand)  is  more  uniform  in  its  width,  which  aver- 
age* about  20  m.  Towards  the  s.,  however,  this  strait  aim 
stretches  out  W.  into  a  large  bay,  formed  by  the  island*  of 
Zealand  and  La! and,  and  at  its  S.  termination  it  is  divided 
into  two  channels  by  the  island  of  Longlnnd,  of  which  the 
widest  or  moat  E.,  between  Lungland  and  I  .aland,  is  about  8 
m.  across,  the  other  not  more  than  4  in.  The  Sound,  at  its 
entrance  between  Elsinore  In  Zealand,  and  Helaingburg  on 
the  coasl  of  Sweden,  Is  about  4  tn.  wide ;  but  it  spreads  into 
a  succession  of  bays  upon  tltc  Swedish  shore,  and,  towards 
iU  S.  end.  into  one  of  considerable  sire  (Ridge  bay)  on  that 
of  Zealand.  It  U  here  about  41  m.  across,  but  the  return  of 
the  land  con  tracts  its  final  outlet  to  about  half  that  amount. 
ICmtleau,  U  2-26 ;  Thornton,  386 ;  Carr,  .Vorthern  Smmmtr, 
27,  3U,  10*  etc.) 

The  direction  of  the  sea  from  these  straits  is  first  E.  to 
Mewl  (about  300  nr.).  and  then  N.  as  far  as  the  Int.  of 
Stockholm.  59°  31',  a  distance  of  350  in.  It  is  to  these  por- 
tions that  the  term  Baltic  Ska,  in  Its  limited  sense,  is  re- 
stryted.  for  at  this  point  it  separates  into  two  great  gull's;  of 
which  one,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  runs  nearly  one  E.  between 
the  Russian  territories  of  Finland  and  Bevel ;  the  other,  the 
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breadth  of  60  or  70  in. ;  thai  of  Bothnia  is  about  400  tn. 
long,  and  140  m.  In  average  width,  but  at  ha  narrowest  part, 
the  Uuarkeu,  opposite  lines,  it  does  not  much  exceed  40 
m  The  gulf  of  Riga,  or  Livonia.  S.  of  that  of  Finland,  la 
also  an  important  inlet,  stretching  into  the  countries  from 
which  it  is  named,  about  80  in.  from  E.  to  VV-,  and  about  90 
m.  from  N.  to  S.  (Catiesn,  1.,  87-114;  Thornton,  346.) 
Beyond  the  Danish  islands  the  Baltic  Is  a  tolerably  clear 
sea,  except  on  the  coasts,  where  alluvial  Islands  arc  contin- 
ually forming.  In  the  main  stream  the  only  Interruptions 
to  the  continuity  of  water  are  found  in  Rugcn  (which  is, 
however,  close  to  the  Pomeranian  shore) ;  Bornholm.  be 
twee n  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Sweden,  but  much  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  the  former ;  Oelnnd,  on  the  S.E.  of  Hwe 
den ;  Gothland,  S.E.  of  Oelnnd ;  Oesel,  Dago,  and  several 
smaller  islands  between  the  gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland; 
and  the  Aland  archipelago  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia. Opposite  to  these  last  the  S.W.  coast  of  Finland  U 
crowded  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  islets,  which 
seem  as  though  the  main  shore  were  advancing  by  rapid 
strides  to  join  the  larger  islands  of  Aland,  a*  a  stage  in  its 
progress  towards  a  Junction  with  the  opposite  Swedish 
shore.    (See  Ala**.  Bobxholx.  Gothland,  4m.) 

The  Baltic  Is  not,  like  other  close  seas,  the  Mediterrane 
an.  Red  sea,  fco,  shut  In  by  rocks  and  high  mountains.  On 
the  S.W.  and  N..  indeed,  the  mountains  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  form  a  sufficiently  definite  boundary;  but  towards 
the  E.,  3.B.,  S.,  and  even  S.WM  its  borders  stretch  away  In 
plains  occupying  much  more  than  half  Europe.  On  the  S. 
the  nearest  high  lands  are  the  Hartr,  the  Bohemian  mount- 
ains, and  the  Karpathians:  S.W.  He  the  flat  lands  of  Jut- 
land, HoUteln,  and  Holland  ;  S.E.  the  plaiu  is  unbroken  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  aea  and  Caspian ;  and  E.  there  are 
no  hill*  except  the  insignificant  elevations  of  Valdai,  ba- 
the Baltic  and  the  Oural  mountain*.  The  basin  of 
sea  is.  therefore,  by  no  means  well  defined,  except  to- 
'  the  N.  and  N.W.  In  every  other  direction  It  has  to 
be  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  running  water  only, 
and  that  on  land  so  level  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  con- 
stantly combined  with  those  of  other  seas ;  with  that  of  the 
White  sen,  for  instance,  through  the  takes  of  Russian  Lap- 
land ;  with  that  of  the  Caspian,  by  the  close  approach  of 
many  of  the  affluents  of  the  Wolga  to  lakes  Onega  and  La- 
doga^aml  w  ith  rttat  of  the  Bj nek  sea,  among  the  innuroer- 


ponible  to  calculate  accurately  the  amount  of  land  consti- 
tuting this  basin,  but  it  la  of  very  considerable  extern,  its 
extreme  points  being  in  lat.  40°  and  G9°  N.,  In  long. '.  10'  E. 
(. irroic smith'*  .1  (/as  ;  Pan  Bntk't  Travels,  337 ;  Cattea.%, 
1L,  44,  stc.)  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  portions 
of  America,  there  isjio  part  of  the^world^niorc  abundantly 

way^the^aluc  ^the^  Ukes^*!^  rwigh^rho^°arehoL 
but  innumerable,  and  altogether  this  sea  drains  more  than 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  The  riven 
which  flow  from  the  8.  and  S.E.  run  the  longest  course*. 
Varying  from  330  to  750  m.  (See  Odbb,  Visit  la.  Nibmbm, 
Dwina.  aic.)  Home  of  those  from  the  E.  appear  at  first  to 
be  much  shorter,  as  the  Neva,  which  /rem  lake  Ladoga 
does  not  exceed  45  m. ;  but  as  this  lake  is  connected  wttfc 
that  of  Onega  by  the  Svlx,  and  as  Onega  receives  the  Voila 
n  stream  rising  close  to  the  40th  meridian,  the  whole  of  this 
water-course  la  not  less  than  400  in.  in  length.  Tba  other 
Finnish  rivars  are  not  long ;  but  W.  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
the  rivers  of  Sweden  vary  from  200  to  300  mile*.  The  most 
peculiar  part  of  this  basin  is  the  S.W  corner,  where,  though 
the  nearest  mountain*  are  those  of  the  Hartx,  the  basin 
itself  does  not  exceed  20  or  25  hi.  in  width.  The  Elbe, 
which  runs  within  SO  m.  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Eydcr,  which 
rises  close  to  Its  shores,  fall  into  the  North  tea,  and  their 
affluents  belong,  of  course,  to  that  system;  but  such  la  the 
flatness  of  the  country  In  this  part  of  Germany,  that  the  dif- 
ferent waters  arc  constantly  uniting,  and  a  canal  of  lent 
than  3  m.  has  served  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Elbe  by 
joining  the  rivers  Trave  and  Stricknilz,  below  Lubeck.  A 
similar  junction  has  been  effected  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Eyder.  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Keil.  (Calteau,  i,  86;  U, 
M  Da  Lme,  deal.  7Vae..  136.  192,  274.  fcc.) 

The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow,  being  not  more  to  lis  W. 
parts,  between  Kelt  and  Copenhagen,  than  16  fathoms  deep, 
and  most  commonly  not  more  than  8  or  10  ( Von  Buck,  10) ; 
but  farther  E.  it  deepens  considerably,  and  midway  between 
Mcmel  and  Oelnnd  it  is  from  60  to  100  fathoms.  This  la 
however,  its  greatest  depth,  for  the  gulf  of  Finland  suddenly 
shallows  from  SO  to  60  fathoms  to  16  fathoms,  4  fathoms, 
and,  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  to  even  less  than  this.  The 
average  depth  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  sea  but  it  is  leas  encumbered  with 
sand  banks,  and  its  harbours  are  more  convenient :  none  of 
those  8.  and  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  have  more  than  20  ft 
water,  and  but  few  have  a*  much  as  16.  (Cut,  t.  38-114.) 
The  Baltic  being  a  close  sea,  with  its  entrance  from  the 
of  the  tidal  wave  Is,  of  course,  not  subject  to  the 
of  tides.  These,  so  very  powerful  In  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  are  found  to  decrease  sensibly  In  the  Skager 
Rack  and  Kattegat,  to  be  barely  perceptible  in  the  en- 
trances of  the  straits,  and  entirely  to  vanish  S.  of  the  Da- 
nish Islands.  (Causa*,  i.,  115-118.)  But  though  tides  be 
wanting,  a  variation  in  height  equal,  frequently,  to  3}  feet* 
(Swedish)  Is  observed,  at  irregular  intervals,  in  the  waters 
of  this  sea.  This  phenomenon  occurs  at  all  seasons,  but 
chiefly  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  at  the  time  of  heavy 
rains,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  clouds, 
though  unattended  by  (ailing  weather.  The  < 
tains  IU  height  frequently  for  several  days,i 
for  week*,  produces  considerable  agitation  in  the  gulfs  and 
straits,  and,  except  In  winter,  when  Its  power  if  restrained 
by  the  accumulated  snow  and  ice.  Inundates  the  low 
wastes  to  a  considerable  extent  Prevalent  winds,  flooding 
rains,  melting  snows,  and  many  other  causes,  have  been 
assigned  for  this  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  con- 
tinued, however,  to  occur  under  circumstances  totally  In- 
compatible with  any  or  all  of  these ;  but  in  1804  Schulten, 
a  Swedish  physician,  after  collecting  all  the  observations 
that  had  been  made,  found  that  the  greatest  height  of  the 
water  corresponded  to  the  greatest  depression  of  the  baro 
metrical  column,  and  conversely.  The  extreme  variation 
of  the  latter  amounts  in  N.  Europe  to  2,  Inches,  equivalent 
to  nearly  34  Inches  of  water ;  and  combining  this  with  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  the  water  always  preceded,  by  a 
little,  that  of  the  mercury,  he  concluded  that  the  former 
was  owing  to  the  unrqunt  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
different  parts  of  the  surface ;  the  extreme  height  some 
times  attained  being  dependant  upon  local  and  accidental 
circumstances.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  oceanic  action  in  this  sea  leaves  the 
cause,  thus  assigned,  to  operate  with  full  power :  and  If 
Bchultcn's  hypothesis  be  confirmed,  of  which  there  Is  now 
but  little  donbt,  it  will.  In  all  probability,  serve  to  explain 
similar  phenomena,  observed  In  other  close  waters :  as 
the  Caspian,  lake  Baikal,  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  to  the 
similar  variations  In  which  Sanmure  has  assigned  a  earn* 
analogous  to  that  offered  by  Bchulten  in  the  case  of  the 
Baltic.   (Afess.4esMi.8toe*,  1804;  " 
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BALTIC  SEA. 


i  ni'  mi  eh  a  tea  as  the  Baltic  must  depend,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  Its  riven ;  and  as  these  exist  In  the 
greatest  number  toward*  the  N.  and  E.  parts,  the  general 
direction  of  the  water  1*  from  N.N'.K.  to  8.8.  W.,  aa  far,  at 
least,  as  the  latitude  of  Konlgsberg.  The  impulse  from  the 
8.  here  given  by  the  great  rivers  of  Prussia  aids  the  resist- 
ance of  the  land  to  turn  the  current  W.,  towards  the  Danish 
Islands,  among  which  it  of  course  becomes  broken  into 
many  parts,  all  combining  at  last  in  a  general  N.  direction 
through  the  Kattegat,  and  thence  8.  W.  through  the  Skager 
Rack  into  the  N.  sea.  The  currents  of  the  Baltic  are, 
therefore,  outwards  ;  and  when  a  W.  wind  forces  the  wa- 
in to  its  gulfs,  these  currents,  always  tntri- 
extremely  complicated,  and  even  dangerous. 
,  I,  125-132.)  This  general  direction  of  the  water, 
with  the  number  of  rivers  which  flow  Into  the 
Baltic,  account  for  the  very  slight  degree  of  saltnesa  which 
it  is  found  to  possess.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ocean 
holds  in  solution  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  to  the  amount  of  about  l-27th  of  its 
own  weight ;  but  at  Copenhagen,  Von  Buch  found  this 
proportion  reduced  to  considerably  less  than  l-10Oth;  and 
Thomson,  at  Tunaberg,  8.  of  Stockholm,  found  It  less  than 
1-S10ths — a  quantity  so  slight  aa  scarcely  to  affect  the  pal- 
ate ;  and  it  Is  said  that  farther  to  the  N.  and  K.  the  sailors 
commonly  use  the  water  of  the  Baltic  for  their  food.  The 
following  is  the  relative  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  Baltic,  under  various  circumstances :  far,  It  Is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  latter  becomes  much  saltcr  under  a 
W.  wind,  when  the  water  of  the  ocean  Is  forced  Into  it, 
and  that  this  effect  la  perceptible  for  a  considerable  dlt- 
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In  a  N.W.  wind  the  gravity  at  Copenhagen  rose  to  1-0189 ; 
-  Stockholm  the  following  changes  were  observed, 
I  various  circumstances: 
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Lastly,  the  quantity  of  salt  procured  from  1000  grains  of 
water,  from  the  following  places,  was  aa  under : 

Frith  oi  Forth  •   Sfk    I  ISsnsI 
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When  It  Is  considered  that  all  these  experiments  were 


8.  of  the  tat.  of  Stockholm  (.18°  21'),  and  that  an  lm 
mense  number  of  rivers  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  N.  part  of  that  gulf 
should  be  still  lets  salt,  if,  Indeed,  it  be  not  free  from  any 
saline  mixture  whatever,  (yon  Buch,  10;  Thomson, 
386-390.)  The  experiments  of  Von  Buch  and  Thomson, 
conducted  independently,  and  with  every  possible  care, 
must  be  received  as  satisfactory ;  but  it  Is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  Catteau  gives  the  amount  of  salt  held 
in  solution  by  the  Baltic,  generally  at  l-30th  to  l-40th  of  the 
water.  (1.,  142.)  It  Is  not,  however,  possible  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  others  by  the  same  aothor:  such  as, 
that  in  many  bays  the  water  is  used  for  rooking ;  that  In 
summer  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  yields  only  one  ton  of  salt  from 
300  tons  of  water,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  varies  be- 
tween 1.0126,  1  0047, 1-0041,  and  1 -003H.  (i.,  144.)  Neither 
is  this  quantity  of  salt  consistent  with  the  following  table 
of  the  relative  amount  In  3  lbs.  (German)  of  water  taken 
from  the  North  sea  and  Baltic ;  which  is  given  by  Catteau, 
on  the  authority  of  Halein  and  Vogel  (I,  143) : 
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pound  Is  a  variable  weight,  but  It  is  no- 
lighter  than  the  English,  and  in  most  places  on  the 
Baltic  it  is  from  400  to  500  gr.  heavier;  taking,  however, 
the  English  pound  of  7000  (Trains,  the  above  results  give  less 
than  l-54th,  and  not  l-40th.  far  less  1  30th  as  the 
of  salt  to  the  water  of  the  Baltic.  The 
V.  sea  Is  about  l-98th,  differing  ver 
><gned  above. 

This  freshness  of  the  water  combines  with  Its  shallow 
a  ess  and  confined  situation  to  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to 
congelation ;  in  fact,  K  Is  every  year  encumbered  with  Ice, 
and  its  straits  are  usually  impassable  from  December  to 
April.  Severe  frosts  made  the  sea  passable  in  its  widest 
pans  between  Prussia  and  Denmark.  In  1333,  1399.  1423, 
tad  1439.   The  climate,  like  that  of  all  Europe,  and  mhre 


especially  of  Germany,  has  become  more  mild  _ 
effects  of  better  drainage  and  cultivation  ;  but,  even  within 
|  recent  times,  Charles  XII.  marched  across  the  sound  and 
i  Ibe  two  belts  to  the  attack  of  Denmark ;  and  an  late  as  1800 
a  Russian  army  crossed  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  lee. 
(CatUmu,  in  146-156;  Thornton,  130,  138.)    The  tempera- 
ture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  sea  does  not  appear  to  di- 
|  mlnish  with  Increase  of  I  at.  so  much  aa  might  be  expected : 
at  Tornea.  nearly  66°  V.  Von  Buch  affirms  that  the  season 
docs  not  differ  from  that  of  N.  Germany  by  more  than  a 
month :  and  that  the  polar  winter  does  not  set  la  till  the 
end  of  November. 

The  productions,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  the  surround 
lng  countries  are  somewhat  modified  by  the  presence  of 
this  considerable  body  of  internal  water.  (S+t  Swsdm, 
Dkkmakk,  PartsiA,  Kim  laud,  fce.)  The  sea  Itself  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  fish  of  many  varieties ;  the  taking  of  which 
forms  an  Important  branch  of  industry  In  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  larger  amphibia — morses,  lamantins, 
if  .  are  absent;  bat  seals  arc  very  plentiful,  not  only  In  the 
sea,  but  In  the  neighbouring  lakes  of  l^tdoga,  Onega,  Ate. 
they  do  not  form  a  part  of  human  loud,  as  in  other  less  far- 
tile  countries  of  the  North,  but  are  chased  with  great  avid- 
ity for  the  ir  oil  and  skins.  Whales  are  stated  to  be  some 
limes  of  enormous  dimensions,  but  are  very  rarely  found  I 
one  was  seen  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  In  July,  1811 ;  but  this, 
like  every  other  appearance  of  the  animal,  was  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  as  an  evil  omen.  Of  other  and  smaller 
the  manwnin  (Delphian*  Phot**a  of  Llnnrus)  It 
enough  in  the  Baltic.  (Ccuttau,  I,  199-251.) 
si  tic  is  dftrtatmg.  Of  this  there  can  be  now  little 
doubt,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  countries 
and  recent  observations  being  taken  into  consideration  The 
innumerable  lakes  that  lie  between  it  and  the  White  sea 
are  nothing  but  the  last  remains  of  a  once  continuous  sea. 
which  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  appearance  of 
similar  animals  In  these  waters,  though  now  fresh,  and  the 
broad  band  of  tertiary  strata  which  extends  throughout  the 
whole  space.  ( Lutli,  Prim.  Oft.,  L,  909.)  On  the  8..  even 
within  the  period  of  modem  history,  great  changes  have 
taken  place.  Lubeck,  which  whea  first  built  was  undoubt- 
edly a  sea-port,  is  now  12  m.  from  the  shore,  and  incessant 
pains  are  requisite  to  preserve  its  communication  with  it  by 
the  channel  of  the  Trove.  The  numerous  lakes  of  N.  Ger- 
many, like  those  of  Finland,  are  but  the  last  remnants  of 
the  sea,  which  once  and  lately  lay  ii|»on  the  soil,  as  is  in 
contestubly  proved  by  the  continual  choking  up  of  some, 
and  the  constant  detaching  of  others  from  the  mnin  body 


of  water  by  the  deposite*  brought  down  by  the  riven. 
Huffs  of  Prussia  ore  now  quite  detached  ;  the  isle  of  Rugen 
is  all  hut  joined  to  the  German  continent ;  while  its  former 
division  Into  several  separate  inlands  Is  attested  try  the  dif- 
ferent names  bestowed  upon  Its  different  parts,  of  which 
Rugen  .-rostra,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  means  Ru- 
gen Proper.   Similar  Instances  might  be  accumulated  all 
along  this  coast,  all  parts  of  which  are  full  of  evidences  of 
the  same  gradual  and  rapid  changes  ( t)e  Luc,  200,,  23(1,  J43, 
247,  276,  tt  pass.)  ;  and  were  other  proof  wanting,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  extensive  mosses  abounding  in  marine  plants, 
which  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  N.  Germany.  [FM 
Buch,  2;  Dt  Lme,  193,  rt  ssus.)   In  the  N.,  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  same  decrease  is  going  on  with  equal,  if  not 
greater,  rapidity  (Von  Buch,  386) ;  and  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  cannot  *tnh,  this  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  would  prevent ;  yet.  from  every-  observation,  it 
is  no  less  evident  that  its  bed  is  filling  up,  and  that  the  sur- 
rounding land  la  slowly  (perhaps  not  eery  slowly  •  rising. 
Olsf  Dalln,  a  Swedish  mathematician  of  tne  last  century, 
calculated  the  change  at  one  Inch  per  annum  ;  and  judging 
by  the  very  evident  alterations  in  many  parts,  this  is  not 
probably  too  high,  though  the  hypothesis  was  held  In  scorn 
when  first  broached.    (Mgarottft  Littrrt,  86.)    As  the 
same  operation  may  be  traced  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  Black  seas  (Set  Caspian  and  Black  sia),  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  last  draining*  of  the  Eu- 
ropean plain  towards  the  S.E.,  as  the  Baltic  is  towards  the 
N.W.,  or  that  these  waters  were  once  In  connexion  j  the 
very  trifling  elevation  between  their  basins  serv  ing  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  the  consequent  de- 
poslte  of  new  land.   (See  LmtWi  Cleol.  Map  of  Kurvpt,  U 
209.)   One  of  the  most  peculiar  appearances  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  consists  of  the  immense  number  of  granite 
blocks,  boulders,  as  they  are  called,  with  which  the  alluvial 
soil  Is  everywhere  covered:  after  all  that  has  been  saH 
upon  this  subject.  Die  appearance  of  these  anomalous  mass- 
es continues  a  mystery.  The  opinion  of  Do  Luc,  that  they 
were  forced  by  explosion  through  the  superstrata,  is  perhaps 
the  lea«t  objectionable  ;  at  all  events.  It  Is  less)  violent  than 
the  supposition,  that  they  were  floated  from  a  distance  upon 
water  or  ice.    ((Vets'.  7'i-ae.,  59-76 ;  et  jssss.) 
The  ancients  were  but  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
it  la  mentioned  by  them  under  the  title  of 
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gave  forth,  however,  the 
empire,  and  laid  the 


which,  io 
knowledge,  lu 
who  overthrew  the 
foundations  of  modern  European  society.  In  modern  time* 
lu  straits  arc  more  crowded  with  ahlpa  of  all  nations  than 
those  of  any  other  inland  sea ;  and  the  toll  charged  by  Den- 
mark, or  all  vessels  pnjMng  the  sound,  is  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue.  Large  quantities  of  amber  are  collected 
on  its  shores,  especially  those  of  Prussia  and  the  isle  of 
Rugen.  (Gsttssa,  L,  189-251 )  The  origin  of  the  name 
Baltic  has  divided  etymologists.  Home  derive  it  from  the 
Danish  BtU  (a  girdle),  and  others  from  the  word  Dal  to, 
which,  in  the  Lithuanian  tongue,  signifies  White.  The 
I  of  snow  which  annually  falls  In  its 
den  this  last  derivation  far  from  lmpr 
the  former  be  evidently  not  leas  applicable ;  at  all 
events,  the  name  has  existed  from  very  early  times,  though 
at  present  the  general  designation,  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  its  shores,  is  Oast- see  (Eastern  sea),  as  serving  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Atlantic  or  ft'itUm  ocean. 

BALTIMORE,  county,  Md.  Situated  in  the  X.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  BOO  so,,  m.  Watered  by  Gunpowder  river, 
and  bounded  on  the  8.  and  W.  by  Patapsco  r.  The  surface 
la  uneven  but  not  mountainous.  It  contained  in  1840,  13, TCI 
neat  cattle.  16,826  sheep,  98JS83  swine;  and  produced  153,181 
bushels  of  wheat  70,133  of  rye,  6*3,423  of  Indian  corn, 
300.37b  of  onto,  183,6*4  of  potatoes,  and  9417  pounds  of  to- 
ll had  70  foreign  commercial  and  106  commission 


BALTIMORE. 

of 


■  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  £4,404,500  ; 
1310  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $rt.7UV03M ;  two  woollen- 
factories,  thirteen  cotton-factories  with  34. 10.  spindle*  ;  thir- 
ty-three flouring-mills,  forty-eight  grist-mills,  thirty-four 
saw-mills,  twenty -seven  tanneries,  two  forges,  live  powder- 
mills,  one  glass-factory,  nine  potteries,  four  paper-mills,  nine- 
teen printing-office*  issuing  six  daily,  seven  weekly,  and  five 
semi  weekly  newspapers  and  six  periodical*;  the  whole, 
with  other  manufacture*,  employing  a  capital  of  $4,294.7tr2 : 
four  colleges  with  395  students.  61  academies.  2372 students, 
84  school*.  3043  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  105,331 ;  slave.  7305 ; 
free  coloured;  21.453;  total.  134J79.   Capitol.  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  city,  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Baltimore 
Co.,  Md„  the  third  city  In  sixe  and  population  In  the  United 
Stale*,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Peto|wco  river,  14  m.  from 
Us  entrance  into  Chesapeake,  bay.  and  900  m.  from  the 
ocean  by  ship  channel,  is  in  39 3  17*  23"  N.  Int..  ami  In  76° 
3T  30"  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  and  0°  96'  E.  long,  from 
Washington.  It  Is  40  m.  N.E.  Washington.  97  in.  S.W. 
Philadelphia.  183  m.  8.  W.  New- York.  398  in.  S.W.  Boston. 
160  ro.  N.K.  Richmond.  230  m.  E.8.E.  Pittsburg,  590  in.  N.E 
Charleston.  The  population  in  179ft  wan  13.503;  In  1800, 
96.514  ;  in  1810,  31583  ;  lu  1820.  02.738 ;  In  1830,  80.625  ;  in 
.of  whom  3IS 

ed 

fifty  academies  and  grammar 

sixty-three  common  school*  with  3401  scholars.  The  city 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  N. 
tide  of  the  Patapsco  river,  on  gently  uneven  ground,  which 
gives  it  a  fine  drainage,  and  affords  many  handsome  sites 
air  dwellings,  with  commanding  elevations  on  the  N.  and 
E.  As  laid  out,  it  includes  four  mile*  square  ;  hut  the  port 
compactly  built  exlend*  about  two  mile*  In  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  N.  to  8.  The  number 

I  exceeds  fifty,  and  the  highest 


44.  It  had  four  college*  with  395  students, 
and  grammar  schools  with  2044  student*. 


regularly  laid  out,  generally  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angle*,  and  are  of  ample  width,  being  from  50  to  100  ft. 
wide.  The  streets  are  paved  in  the  centre,  and  the  side- 
walks are  generally  laid  with  red  brick,  in  a  diagonal  Inter 
lacing.  The  X.  end  of  the  town  is  the  fashionable  quarter, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Washington  monument ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal promenade  is  Baltimore-street,  86  ft.  wide,  two  in.  In 
length  from  K.  to  W,  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  It 
curves  a  little  on  the  E.  side  of  Jones's  fall,  a  small  stream 
through  the  city  from  N.  to  8.,  a  Utile  E.  of  the 


centre.  Over  thH  stream  are  three  elegant  stone  bridges 
and  four  wooden  one*,  connecting  the  different  part*  of  the 
City.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  red  brick,  with 


the  materials  for 

they  evince  substantial 
general  prosperity,  without  an  appearance  of 
or  an  attempt  at  display.    Among  the  public 
the  City  hall,  on  Hollidn) -street,  is  a  plain  edifice, 
high  ;  has  n  portico  and  an  entablature,  rap- 
by  four  massy  columns,  without  much  pretension  to 
urn  I  elegance,  but  is  a  substantial  and  convenient 
occupied  by  the  city  council  and  several  public 
The  Court  house,  corner  of  Monument  square  and 


IxjXinrtcm«^eiUalarcc  and  commodious  butldmc.  appro 
iris  led  to  the  city  and  county  courts  and  their  connected 
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f  brick  and  tnarbl 

or  twelve  feet  above  the 


wide,  and  two  stories  high 

i.  The  building  is  elevated 
is  ap- 


proached In  front  and  rear  by  n  flight  of  step*  leading  u 
a  platform,  supporting  several  Tuscan  columns,  on  which 
rest*  a  plain  entablature.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  of  imposing  appearance.  Its  interior  arrangements 
are  such  a*  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  court  houses  in  the 
United  rotates.  The  State  penitentiary,  corner  of  Forrest 
and  Madison  streets,  consists  of  three  separate  edifices. 
The  centre  building  is  occupied  by  the  keeper's  family,  offi- 
cers, and  guards;  the  W.  wing  by  the  female  convicts 
and  the  E.  wing  by  390  dormitories,  ranged  on  both  side* 
of  the  building.  There  are  also  ranges  of «t 
tending  250  ft  In  length  and  95  in  width,  and 


two  stories  high,  though  more  only  one.  The 
work  together  by  day,  and  are  confined  in  separate  cells  at 
night.  The  county  prison,  near  the  penitentiary,  la  a  neal 
building,  with  a  semi  octagonal  tower  at  each  end,  1*  two 
stories  high  besides  the  basement  and  the  attic,  surmounted 
by  a  neat  rupola.  Among  the  churches,  two  are  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  architectural  elegance.  The  first  t« 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  comer  of  Mulberry  and 
Cathedral  street*,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  190  ft 
long ;  it*  breadth  at  the  arena  of  the  cross  177  ft.,  and  its 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  sur- 
mounts the  dome  197  ft.  The  building  Is  well  lighted  by 
■  muow  s  in  trie  dome,  conccaitii  trom  uie  spe<  intor*  i>eio\%. 
Theresa  an  elliptical  arch  between  each  of  the  supports  of 
the  dome,  one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  cross,  form*  the 
exterior  of  a  lesser  dome  above  the  grand  altar.  At  the  W. 
end  rise  two  tall  towers,  crowned  with  Saracenic  cupolas, 
resembling  the  minarets  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  be- 
tween which  the  original  architect.  Mr.  I.ntrobe,  designed 
to  place  an  elegant  Ionic  portico,  which  has  not  been  com- 
pleted on  nccount  of  the  great  expense  of  the  building.  This 
would  add  greatly  to  Its  symmetry  ami  beauty.  The  high 
altar  b  very  Imposing,  both  In  its  architecture  and  its  deco- 
rations. The  church  has  the  lnrgest  organ  In  the  United 
Slates,  having  6000  pipes  and  thirty-six  stops.  It  contain* 
two  splendid  paintings,  the  one  the  descent  from  the  cross. 


presented  by  Ixniis  XVI.,  and  the  other  St.  Louis  burying 
his  officers  and  soldiers  slain  before  Tunis,  presented  by 
Charles  X.  of  Prance.  The  Unitarian  church,  comer  of 
Chnrles  and  Franklin  streets,  is  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
Its  architecture.  It  is  108  ft.  long  and  78  wide.  In  front  is 
a  colonnade  consisting  of  four  Tuscan  columns  and  two 
pilaster*,  which  form  three  arcades.  From  this  portico 
five  bronre  doors,  in  Imitation  of  those  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  open,  three  ronduc ting  to  the  body  of  the  building 
and  two  to  the  galleries.  The  interior  of  the  church  Is  a 
square,  formed  by  four  equal  arches  of  33  ft.  span,  which 
support  a  dome  of  55  ft.  in  diameter.  The  summit  of  the 
rupola  1«  80  ft.  high,  and  terminated  by  a  star  of  light  paas- 
fng  through  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  being  an  imi- 
tation of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  organ,  In 
external  shape  resembling  a  lyre,  the  perpendicular  pipes 
representing  the  strings,  contains  1400  pipes  and  twenty -two 
stops.  The  whole  Interior  of  the  building  Is  finished  with 
much  neatness  and  taste.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church, 
having  a  lofty  tower  and  steeple;  the  first  Presbyterian 
church,  with  two  towers,  surmounted  by  cupolas ;  and  the 
first  Baptist  church,  with  an  Ionic  portico  and  circular 
dome,  are  prominent  public  buildings  of  the  city.  The 
Washington  monument,  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  nnd 
Monument  streets.  Is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  city. 
It  consists  of  a  Doric  column,  rising  from  a  base  50  ft.  square 
nnd  90  ft  high.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is  180  ft.  high 
and  90  ft.  in  diameter.  Is  hollow,  with  a  winding  staircase 
on  the  inside,  by  which  it  Is  ascended  to  it*  top.  when  Is  a 
statue  of  Washington,  13  ft  in  height.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble.  From  its  top  is  a  commanding 
view  of  the  city  and  Its  environs.  The  Battle  Monument, 
at  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected  to 
1815,  In  memory  of  those  who  fell  defending  the  city,  when 
attacked  by  the  British  In  1814.  The  base  is  Egyptian, 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  90  ft.  from  the  ground,  lessen 
Ing  In  the  breadth  of  the  square  mass  as  li  ascends.  On 
.  jtlm  doorway,  and  the  whole  Is  sur 
with  a  deep  overhanging  cornice,  with  the  winced 
globe  and  other  Egyptlnn  symbols.  Above  the  lmse,  the 
column  rises  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  fasces,  on  the  band* 
of  which  are  inscribed,  to  letters  of  gold,  the  name*  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  battle  which  it  commemorates.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  female  figure,  emblematical 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  monument  is  constructed  of 
fine  white  marble,  and  Its  entire  height  Is  59  ft.  These, 
with  some  other  monuments,  have  caused  Baltimore  to  be 
denominated  the  Monumental  city.  There  are  six  markets 
in  the  dry.  It  is  well  supplied  with  pure  nnd  wholesome 
nt  parts  of 


are  public  spring*  or 
and  roveri*d  by 
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•mall,  neat,  open  temples,  c«osbting  of  columns  supporting 


they 

and  useful.  Water  is  also  brought 
I  part  of  Jones's  tails  in  an  aqueduct  half  a 
mile  lone,  into  a  reservoir  in  Cal vert-street,  and  thence  dis- 
tributed in  pipes  over  the  city. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Baltimore  are 
various  and  respectable.  The  Maryland  institute  was  es- 
tablished for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  to  diffuse 
scientific  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  and  otherwise, 
and  has  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  very  complete 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Literature  is  located  in  the  Athena-um  buildings. 
The  Maryland  University,  Lombard-street,  between  Green 
and  Peea  streets,  was  Incorporated  in  1812,  and  Baltimore 
College  has  been  merged  in  it.  It  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
fessors, and  it  has  medical  anil  law  departments,  which  arc 
respectable.  The  Baltimore  Eye  Infirmary  is  connected  with 
the  medical  department,  and  affords  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  operations.  St.  Mary's  college, 
corner  of  Franklin  nod  Green  streets,  Is  under  like  direction 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  founded  in  1799,  has  a  presi- 
dent and  twenty-four  professors  and  other  instructors,  167 
alumni,  73  students,  and  12,000  volumes  In  Its  libraries. 
The  commencement  is  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  July. 
Among  the  other  Institutions  are  M'Klmm's  Free  School, 
occupying  a  fine  building  of  neat  architecture,  after  the 
"  of  a  temple  at  Athens;  the  Oliver  Hibernian  Free 
[mainly  by  its  founder  for  the  education  of 
_  i  of  Irishmen  ;  the  City  Library,  the  Apprentices' 
Library,  and  the  Exchange  Reading-rooms.  A  number  of 
the  public  schools  have  handsome  and  convenient  edifices. 
The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous. 
Among  these,  the  hospital  in  the  north-Eastern  suburbs 
hat  a  commodious  building,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  which  cost  $150,000 ;  the 
alms-house,  already  noticed,  the  dry  dispensary,  several  or- 
phan asylums,  and  various  other  societies  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  are  conspicuous. 

jo^gTeaX'ume*"'  lYl!»™£«es  rfto ^eoMf air- 

land, part  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  aportlon  of  that  of  the 
western  slates.  The  harbour,  which  is  very-  fine,  consists  of 
three  parts.  The  entrance  to  it  between  fort  M  Henry  and 
the  lazaretto  is  tiOO  yards  wide,  with  22  ft.  of  water.  This 
depth  is  continued,  with  an  increased  width,  for  a  mile  and 
s  quarter,  to  near  FeU's  point,  where  the  width  is  contract 
•d  to  one  fourth  of  a  mile.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
second  harbour,  which  Is  about  12  ft.  deep,  but  it  widens 
ibove  into  un  ellipse,  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
15  ft  deep.  The  third  or  inner  harbour  has  a  depth  of  K> 

centre  of  the  city.  Il  is  ite- 
rance of  the  outer  bar- 
powerful  attack  by  the 
,  >*< !-  df  .VX)  or  6f»i  t>wn 
can  lie  at  the  wharves  near  Fell's  point,  and  those  of  400 
on*  can  come  up  to  the  town  in  the  inner  harbour.  Balti- 
more Is  about  the  fifth  city  in  point  of  commerce  tn  the 
United  States.  As  a  market  for  tobacco  It  is  second  to  no 
other,  and  It  is  the  greatest  Hour  market  in  the  world.  In 
1840  there  were  inspected  764,115  barrels  and  31,606  half 
barrels  of  flour.  Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  76.033.  Among 
the  commercial  institutions,  tho  Exchange,  in  Gay  near 
Water  street,  is  a  splendid  building,  225  ft.  long  and  141 
ft.  deep,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  The 
room  w  here  the  merchants  assemble  is  S3  ft.  square.  The 
building  has  colonnades  of  six  Ionic  columns  on  its  E.  aad 
W.  fronts,  the  shafts  of  which  are  single  blocks  of  fine 
Italian  marble,  of  fine  workmanship,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  115  ft.  above  the  street.  The  Custom 
house  is  entered  from  Water-street,  aad  has  a  spacious  sa- 
loon, divided  by  colonnades  into  three  apartments.  The 
officers'  desks  are  ranged  between  the  columns,  and  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  persons  doing  business  here.  The 
collectors'  room  Is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  A  tele- 
graph is  located  on  Federal  hill,  near  the  basin,  eommuni 
eating  with  another  on  a  point  on  Chesapeake  bar.  giving 
notice  of  the  npproarh  of  vessels  in  the  bay.  On  the  Basin, 
at  the  foot  of  Harrison  street,  is  a  large  tobacco  ware- 
house for  the  storage  of  this  great  staple  of  the  state  of 
Ma7lnnd.  There  were  in  1840  nine  banks,  besides  sav 
lngsr  Institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  #6,500.000 ; 
and  nine  Insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of 
30,450,000  dollars.  One  of  them  was  a  mutual  assurance 
company,  without  a  definite  capital.  The  public  debt  of 
the  city,  January  let,  184*2,  amounted  to  94,995,379. 

The  manufactures  of  Baltimore  are  not  leas  extensive 
than  its  commerce.  A  great  amount  of  water  power  is 
concentrated  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  been  extensively 
improved  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Jones's  falls,  a 
which  passes  through  the  city,  has  a 


of  falls  which  auord  considerable  water-power.  The 
wco,  though^*  a  largcjiver.  has  a  fall  of  about  800 


1»  ft  deep.  The  third  or  Inner  hnrb 
ft,  and  penetrates  to  near  the  centn 
fended  by  fort  M  Henry,  at  the  entn 
hour,  which  successfully  resUed  a  | 
British  fleet  during  the  last  war.  Ve 


with  a  capital  of  (00,000;  one  cotton- factory,  with 
spindles,  which,  with  a  dyeing  and  printing  eatabllsl 
employed  a  capital  of  91(1,200;  tobacco  employed  a  i 


ft  in 

There  are,  within  20  m.  of  the  city,  sixty  flouring 
sides  numerous  cotton  manufactories,  and  other 
to  lies  of  cloth,  powder,  paper,  iron, 
engines,  chemicals,  tobacco,  fcc.  There  were  in 
snly  commercial  and  108  commission  houses  engaged  is 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $4, 404,500  ;  1254  retal 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  $6,708,611 ;  twenty  lumber  yards, 
I  with  a  capital  of  9267.500 ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the 
amount  of  9284.000 ;  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount 
of  910,300;  the  precious  metals,  913,000;  various  other 
metals  to  the  amount  of  9910^000  ;  one  woollen- factory. 

alof9i32 

distilleries  and  three  breweries,  a  capital  of  987,000;  one 
powder-mill,  a  capital  of  930,000  ;  paint*  drugs,  Jlc.,  a  capi- 
tal of  f79,000  ,  one  glass  factory,  a  capital  of  930,000;  nine 
potteries,  a  capital  of  922,300 ;  six  sugar-refineries  produced 
9176,000  ;  three  paper-factories  produced  990,000  ;  eight 
rope- walk  a  employed  a  capital  of  9n4i.500 ;  one  grist -mill 
and  two  saw  mills  employed  a  capital  of  #27,000 ;  furniture 
was  produced  to  the  amount  of  9268.200  ;  213  brick  and 
stone  houses  and  one  wooden  house  were  built,  at  a  cost 
of  9548,400;  nineteen  prinur*  offices,  tea  binderies,  six 
daily,  seven  weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
six^perwdJcnK  employed  279  persons  aad  a^capltal  of 

factures  was  92,729,983.  ^  P  * 

Baltimore  was  originally  settled  by  tolerant ' 
tholics ;  and  tills  religious  denomination  baa  still  a  [ 
iterance  in  the  city.  Next  to  these  in  numbers  are  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Episcopalians  probably  occupy  the 
third  place.  There  are  in  the  city  forty-two  churches,  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  six.  including  their  splen- 
did cathedral ;  the  Methodists  nine,  the  Episcopalians  five, 
the  Baptists  four,  the  Presbyterians  three,  the  Scotch  P res- 
two,  the  Unitarians  one,  besides  Lutherans,  Gar- 
Friends,  i 
Of  places  of  amusement,  there  are  t 


a  museum,  two 
cal  entertainments. 

The  communication  of  Baltimore  with  the  surrounding 
country  Is  greatly  facilitated  by  several  Important  rail-roads. 
The  Baltimore  and  Port  DeposHe  rail-road  extends  36  tn. 
to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  connects  with  a  chain  of  rail-roads 
to  Philadelphia,  having  a  total  distance  of  95  m.  The 
Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail -road 
extends  38  in.  to  Washington  city.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail -road  has  for  some  time  been  In  operation  80  m. 
to  Harper's  ferry .  It  is  designed  to  be  completed  to  Wheel- 
lng,  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  in  progress,  and  nearly  or 
quite  completed  to  Cumberland ;  and,  when  finished,  it  will 
constitute  the  most  direct  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  rail-road  extends  to  York  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  connects  with  a  chain  of  rail -roads  to 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore  has  lines  of  steam  packets  to 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk,  and  other  packet  lines  to  New- 
York  and  to  various  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  municipal  government  In  Baltimore  is  vested  In  a 
mayor  and  city  council.  The  city  council  consists  of  two 
branches :  one  consists  of  two  members  from  each  of  the 
twelve  wards  into  which  the  city  Is  divided,  and  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  people.  The  other  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  ward,  and  are  elected  every  two  years 
by  the  people.  The  mayor  Is  elected  for  two  years  by  twelve 
electors,  one  from  each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
two  branches  of  the  common  council  sit  la  separate  cham- 
bers, and  have  a  negative  upon  each  other,  and  the  mayor 
has  a  veto  upon  both,  unless  overruled  by  a  vote  of  three 
fourths  of  both  houses. 

Baltimore  was  first  laid  oat  as  a  town  in  1739.  In  1705 
it  contained  only  fifty  houses.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1797.   Few  towns  In  the  United  States  have  risen  move 


rapidly:  a  proof  of  its 


natural 


advantages.  Its  growth 
to  future  and  great  ad- 


by  a  British  force  of  about  12.000  troops 
and  forty  or  fifty  vessels.  Sixteen  ships  of  the  British 
squadron,  on  the  13th  of  September.  1814,  bombarded  fort 
M*  Henry  for  twenty  four  hours,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
drew  off.  The  troops  landed  at  North  point,  on  the  12th, 
to  the  amount  of  9000  men,  and  proceeded  to  within  six  m 
of  the  city,  where  they  were  met  and  opposed  by  the  Bal- 
timore brigade  under  Gen.  Stryker.  connistinc  of  3200  men ; 
a  severe  battle  ensued,  and  the  British  commander.  Gen- 
eral Rose,  was  killed  early  in  the  engagement,  which  was 
by  the  second  in  command.   The  ," 
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mated  towards  the  city,  and  were  slowly  followed  by  the 
enemy  »n  the  13th.  But,  fearful  le*t  their  retreat  should 
be  intercepted,  which  nt  in  contemplation,  they  precipi- 
tately retired  on  board  their  fleet,  and  left  the  Chesapeake. 
It  waa  to  commemorate  thia  bloody  but  successful  defence 
of  the  city  that  the  noble  Battle  Monument  waa  erected. 

Bat/nnoaa.  L,  Windaor  co.,  Vt.,  55  m.  S.  Moutpeller,  or- 
ganized in  1794.    It  haa  one  achoul  40  scholars.    Pop.  155. 

Baltimobk,  hundred,  Sums  co.,  Del.  It  haa  seven 
store*,  two  en*  mill*,  two  sawmills,  sU  school*,  185  schol- 
ar*.   Pop.  2941. 

Baltimobk,  a  marie  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov. 
Munster,  on  a  bar  of  the  tame  name,  near  Cape  Clear  isl- 
and j  46  m.  W  8.W.  Cork.  Pop.,  In  1831,  only  459.  In  ap- 
pearance and  accommodation  it  ka  merely  a  villas.-,  and 
claim*  rank  aa  a  town  only  from  having  been  incorporated, 
and  being  a  port.  The  houaea  arc  built  round  the  remain* 
of  the  old  castle,  and  have  latterly  been  Increasing  in  num 

both  win,  and  a  dispensary.  Baltimore  was  incor 
I  by  James  I.,  in  1613,  and  tent  two  mem.  to  the  Irish 
.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  It  ceased  to  be  represented, 
and  its  other  privileges  fell  into  disuse.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  port  extends  from  Mill  Cove  to  Galley  Head,  including 
the  creeks  of  Berehaveo,  Bantry,  Row,  Glrndore,  and  Castle 
Tow  a*  bend.  In  the  last  named  of  which  (ten  miles  distant) 
the  custom-house  and  principal  Aacal  establishment  is  held. 
The  customs'  duties  were,  in  1834-1836,  respectively  £1041, 
£3151.  £1408;  the  Increase  in  the  second  of  these  years 
waa  occasioned  by  the  import  of  timber  for  the  Alllhies 
copper-mine  near  Castletown,  and  for  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  duty  was  returned.  The  exports  during  the 
same  year  from  Baltimore,  with  Castle  Towushend,  Glen- 
dore,  and  Rons,  were  corn,  &■  5*1  tons ;  potatoes,  895 
tons  I  copper  ore,  85  tana ;  swine,  107  head  ;  estimated  val- 
tm,  £37.144.  The  Imports,  in  tons,  coals,  &<-..  097 ;  iron. 
113;  sugar,  55;  salt,  118;  herrings,  66,  with  some  minor 
articles  :  total  estimated  value,  £17,767. 

The  fisheries,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  small  pier  and 
-may  were  erected  in  1833,  are  carried  on  to  sume  extent. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  boats  and 
men  employed,  as  given  by  the  commissioner*  of  fMicrie* 
for  1830,  and  by  the  const-guard  officers  for  1836 : 
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The  post  office  revenue  i*  included  in  that  of  Skibhereeu,  at 
which  town  the  conveyance  8.  by  public  vehicle*  ceases. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  par.  and  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Wkk- 
low.  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Hlaney.  34 
m.  8.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  of  par..  In  1831,  4110;  of  town  1670. 
The  latter  ia  remarkable  only  from  a  parliament  having 
once  been  held  in  it,  and  from  its  having  formerly  returned 
two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
BAMBARRA,  a  considerable  country  of  interior  Africa, 


the  precise  position  of  which  is  far  from  being  accurately 
ascertained.  On  Rennell's  map  to  Park's  first  expedition, 
Its  lat.  is  given  from  12°  to  15°  22"  N. ;  ha  long,  from  15'  E. 
to  9>  90*  W.  The  map  to  the  last  journal  of  Park  make* 
the  lat.  extend  from  11°  IS'  to  10°  2ff  X. ;  the  long,  from  1° 
35'  E.,  to  4°  52*  W.  (Bee  also,  .1  dcrrt itemi  n '-  Park'*  94 
Joumal.i  And,  lastly,  ('ail lie-  appears  to  place  it  between 
9°  20'  and  14°  N.  lat.,  and  between  4°  40*  and  9°  90*  \V. 
long.  (  7VorW*.  %d  Map,  I.,  364,  et  fry.)  A  mean  among 
these  different  statements  will  give  about  400  m.  for  It* 
:  length,  from  N.W.  to  B.E.,  and  about  300  m.  for  Its 
of  the  meridian.  Upon 
tne  area  is  about  95.000  sq.  m. ;  but,  of  court*-, 
i  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  re- 
eountrie*  are  known 
with  more  certainty ;  they  are.  on  the  E.,  Gotto,  Bnedoo, 
and  Maniana ;  on  the  8.,  the  Mandingo  country  and  district 
of  Kong* ;  on  the  W  .  Kaarta ;  and  on  the  V  and  N.E., 
[Vreroo  and  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Marina.  (Park,  p. 
9S.  140.  216,  aVc.,  and  Map.)  Bambarra  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  n  plain  country,  with  a  general  inclination  to  the  N. 
suid  E-  The  W.  portion  is,  however,  mountainous,  or,  rath- 
er, hilly,  and  form*  the  E.  termination  of  the  high  lands  of 
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Niger,  Jollba  or  Uuorra,  haa  its  rite  about  ISO  m.  8.YV.  I 
the  frontiers  of  Bambarra,  and  flows  through  the  whole 
length  of  that  country  from  8.W.  to  N.K.  ft  is  an  impor- 
tant stream  at  this  early  part  of  its  course,  but  by  no  means 
so  gigantic  as  it  afterward  becomes.  At  Sego,  the  Banibar- 
ran  capital,  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Thames  at  Wratmins 
tar.  (Para,  p.  194.)  There  Is  no  other  river  of  importance 
in  the  country,  but  the  smaller  water-course*  are  innumera 
Me ;  they  all  overflow  during  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts 
full  H  month*,  so  that  the  moisture  ia  fully  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  land  in  a  very  high  degree  productive.  The  climate 
Is  one  of  Intense  heat,  especially  in  the  N.,  where  the  land 
borders  upon  the  desert ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  tempera- 
ture Is  more  endurable  In  Bambarra  than  In  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  In  the  8.  parts  it  is  cold  enough 
in  the  rainy  season  to  render  a  fire  desirable.  (Caillit.  i.. 
397.)  The  rainy  season  extends  from  J  una  to  November, 
and  ia  ushered  in  by  violent  tornadoes.  Its  termination  i« 
usually  marked  by  the  dry  N.E.  wind  called  Harmattun  (tee 
AsnaxTKB).  which  ■  here,  however,  not  cold,  as  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  so  far  from  being  dreaded,  is  account- 
ed salubrious,  particularly  to  Europeans,  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  absorbs  the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  air. 

The  mountains  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but  leas  so  than 
In  Jallonkadoo  and  other  countries  farther  W.  They  also 
produce  iron,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  well- 
directed  Industry  would  turn  their  mineral  treasures  to  ac- 
count. Vegetation  ia  varied  and  abundant;  of  trees  there 
are  the  Immense  baobab,  the  bombax  (silk  cotton),  oil  palm*, 
dates,  tamarind,  and  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees.  The 
earth  produces,  with  little  labour,  yams,  cassava,  maize, 
small  millet,  folgne.  rice,  ate.,  many  of  which  yield  two 
crops  a  year ;  and  the  lotus  (r*a*»a»«  lot  «*  of  Linnsma)  is 
an  important  ankle  of  food.  The  tropical  fruits,  so  com- 
mon In  Guinea  are,  however,  very  scarce  here  ;  Park  (p. 
260)  did  not  meet  with  the  pirn-  apple,  orange,  or  banana  ex- 
cept near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia ;  and  though  Cnillie 
(I.,  181),  mentions  them,  their  locality  Is  fixed  by  him  also 
near  the  coast,  and,  consequently,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Bambarra.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sugar-cane 
codec,  or  cocoa-tree  are  met  with  ;  but  to  compensate  for 
this,  corn,  rice,  au-.,  are  so  plentiful,  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  natives,  "  hunger  Is  never  known."  Thi*  must,  how- 
ever, be  received  with  limitation,  since  war  and  neglect  of 
cultivation  have 
Thai 

a  plant  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
oleaginous  fruit  of  which  answers  ever) 
purpoic  of  butter  made  from  cow's  milk,  combined  with 
the  Incalculable  advantage.  In  such  a  climate,  of  preservlnv 
its  firmness  and  sweetness  for  the  whole  year  without  *alt. 
This  last  is  on  ankle  peculiarly  deficient  in  Bambarra  and 
the  neighbouring  countries;  so  much  so  as  to  be  n  valuable 
ankle  of  foreign  commerce,  and  bought  at  n  high  rate  with 
the  corn  and  gold  dust  of  the  district.  Tobacco  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts  with  great  success.  The  animals,  except 
monkeys,  which  are  strangers,  ore  the  same  aa  those  of 
tropical  Africa,  generally;  Hons,  tiger*,  wolves,  panther* 
elephants,  camels,  girafles,  antelopes,  fcc.  Cattio  are  not 
abundant,  and  in  some  few  places  unknown  (f  Jaaf/sA.  I,  325) : 
neither  do  sheep  or  hogs  appear  to  be  plentiful,  but  goats 
and  dogs  are  very  numerous.  There  arc  birds  of  many  spe- 
cies, and  n  great  variety  of  reptiles,  among  whkh  are  croco- 
diles, in  the  river,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  particular- 
ly dangerous  ;  the  hosts  of  powerful  and  venomous  insect? 
are  regarded  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  apprehension. 

The  natives  of  Bambarra  are  a  part  of  the  great  Mandin 
go  family,  whkh  extends  from  the  W.  coast  to  the  liver  Ni- 
ger (i«  Maxdixoo)  :  they  speak  the  same  language,  though 


•  Thi*  term,  ftmffti  the  generic  appettaiioi 
4MSSJB  t»Bjavr»  iCadix.  I.,  3f6 .  apr*ari  vnquaiioiul  It  tn  t»  the  proper 
•ass*  •**»  (Jngsosa  aim  (Park*,  p.  UO\.  aft!  hoi  imprchabl.  the  hich  nnr 
.»  e»  or  V  iTsHjr  t»  CTlWd  K«ar,  TV  Jftwlato..  by  iray  «t  es.ia.nrt. 


f»r  a  mnun'aiB  is  llie  Mts- 


wllh  n  peculiar  dialect  ;  and  their  habit*,  appearance,  and 

are  very  populous ;  some  of  them  containing  as  many  a* 
30.000  inhabitant- ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  open  coun- 
try is  utterly  deserted,  for  whkh  two  reasons  may  be  aa 
signed;  viz.,  the  constant  danger  from  wild  bea.su,  and  the 
constant  wars  between  the  different  state*  and  princes. 
Prom  Park's  account  of  the  pop.  of  Sego.  Sanson  ding.  Wa- 
polo,  and  other  towns,  combined  with  the  number  of  such 
towns  which  appear  on  his  map,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred, 
that  Bambarra  contain*  altogether  between  2,000.000  and 
3,000,000 ,  of  whom  3-4lha  at  least  are  slaves.  In  customs 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  other  negroes ;  they  are 
tolerable  agriculturists,  work  In  gold  and  iron,  and  tan 
dress,  and  manufacture  leather.  These  arc  the  only  arte 
whkh  are  held  in  esteem  as  distinct  calling*  ;  but  spinning. 

and  dyeing,  are  very  diligently  performed  by  tin 
and  the  Bam  barren  cloth,  though  coarse.  I*  soft 
and  durable,  and  generally  of  a  rich,  lasting  blue  colour 
A  pretty  extensive  trade,  at  least  for  n  barbarous  people,  U 
carried  on  with  the  Moors  of  the  desert,  the  more  remote 
kingdoms  of  Timbuctoo  and  llonsso.  the  territory  of  Kong, 
and  even  with  A«hantee  and  Senegambin.  Their  export* 
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are  Iran,  cloth,  ttmettwu*  grain,  iron-,  and,  abor«  all,  slaves ; 
tbeir  imports  consist  of  salt,  with  a  few  Manchester  Roods, 
some  hardware,  and  anna.   la  skill,  refinement,  and  clean- 
liness they  are  far  below  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  but 
In  moral  (eating  they  appear  to  be  abort  them :  their  staves, 
who  are  of  two  kinds,  native  born,  and  foreigners,  either 
purchased  or  captured  in  war,  are  usually  treated  with 
kindness ;  the  disgusting  cruelties  which  mirk  the  festivals 
of  the  Guinea  negroes  (im  Ashamtbb)  are  unknown  among 
them  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  anxious  (especially  the  wom- 
en) to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sick  and  un- 
fortunate :  the  wont  trait  In  their  character  is  their  propen- 
sity lo  theft   The  government  Is  rather  oltgnrchlcul  than 
monarchical ;  the  king  Is  nominally  the  head  of  the  state, 
but  he  appears  to  have  little  more  power  than  to  recom- 
mend certain  lines  of  conduct  to  the  dootttt  (governors')  of 
towns,  which  recommendation  is  not  always  attended  to. 
The  Moors  of  X.  Africa  long  since  introduced  Mohamme- 
danism among  the  tribes  8.  of  the  desert ;  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  retain,  however,  their  old  faith,  which,  la  Bam- 
barra,  seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  a  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  n  supreme  lieing  and  a  future  state,  with  a  peri- 
odical assembling  for  worship,  only  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon.   The  only  religious  buildings  are  the  mosques,  the 
ministers  of  which  are  also  ickooJmatUn  f  for  Instruction, 
to  aome  small  extent,  is  given  to  the  young  negroes,  but  it 
is  In  Arabic,  or,  perhaps.  In  some  cases,  In  the  native  lan- 
guage, written  In  the  Arabic  character,  there  being  no  ne- 
gro tongue  which  possesses  an  alphabet.   The  Moslem 
Onmbarrane  are  called  Buahruns,  the  Pagans,  Kafirs  or  ln- 
lidei*.    Polygamy  Is  common  with  both  sects,  and  among 
their  marriage  laws  Is  one  which  is  rather  peculiar :  a  wom- 
an may  refuse  to  become  a  wife,  but  should  she,  after  that, 
contract  marriage  with  another,  the  first  suitor  he*  the 
power  of  seizing  her  as%  slave.  The  domestic  relations 
are,  however,  generally  maintained  with  great  kindness, 
and  the  auectkm  of  children  to  their  mothers  Is  touching 
and  peculiar.  The  food  is  usually  vegetable ;  the  amuse- 
ments, music,  dancing,  and  singing  ;  and  the  effect  of  sim- 
ple diet,  and  cheerful,  or,  rather,  thoughtless,  disposition.  U 
d  by  the  (act,  that,  though  the  climate  breeds  fevers, 
yaws,  elephantiasis,  lepnwy,  and  guinea-worm,  the 
mans,  a*  a  people,  must  be  described  as  healthy, 
though  they  do  not  usually  attain  to  any  very  great  age. 
Pvii't  '/Vavtit,  p.  185-338;  CaUtU,  k,  321-475.) 
BAMBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  ctrc.  I'pper  Mayne,  on  a 
jaece  of  nauven  ground  on  the  hanks  of  the  Regnitz,  about 
'S  ux.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mayne,  33  m.  N.  Nu- 
remberg, lot  49°  S3*  Km  long.  10°  »'  E.    Pop.  31.000.  The 
fjrrniu  divides  It  into  3  ports,  the  communication  between 
being  maintained  by  two  bridge*.   It  is  well  built, 
I'jvkI,  aad  lighted,  and  Is  partially  surrounded  by  ramparts 
•md  (bears.    Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  cathedral, 
i  noble  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded  In  1004. 
ind  finished,  arte/  being  partially  burned  down.  In  1 1 10.  It 
morale*  tombs  of  ha  founder,  the  emperor  Henry  IL.  and 
of  his  spouse,  the  empress  Cuntgundn,  with  that  of  Tope 
Clement  II..  exe.   Ht.  Martin's  chuich,  erected  by  the  Jesu- 
its, U  a  One  building.  The  church  and  old  convent  of  St 
Michael  occupy  a  height  adjoining  that  on  which  the  ca- 
thedral stands.   The  movent  has  been  nm  verted  Into  a 
poor-house.  There  la  also  a  seal***,  or  palace,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  or  princes  of  Bamberg,  a  plain 
tiutldtng  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  gallery  of  end  pic- 
tures ;  a  town-house,  theatre,  Ice.    Bamberg  hi  'the  residence 
of  aa  nrrhbishop.  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  ate. ;  and 
u a«  numerous  literary  and  charitable  Institutions.    At  the 
head  of  the  former  ni.iv  U-  pUced  the  Ivo-urn  nml  gymriri- 
Msro.  that  have  replaced  the  old  university,  suppressed  in 
lirtS.  and  which  furnish  a  very  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  between  700  and  800  pupils ;  it  ha*  also  a  seminary 
for  the  Instruction  of  *cboolm<iatera,  a  school  for  mechanics, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  royal  library  with  nearly 
frfi.uio  volumes,  mid  numerous  literary  societies,  and  private 
collections  of  books  and  pictures.   The  Infirmary  has  ear 
gieal.  anatomical,  and  other  medical  schools  attached  to  It, 
and  a  botanical  garden.    Large  quantities  of  beer.  In  much 
repute  in  the  surrounding  country,  are  produced  here  ;  and 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  gloves,  jewellery,  wax,  to- 
bacco, porcelain,  fcr..    A  great  deal  of  liquorice  is  raised  In 
the  environs  j  and  it*  preps ration  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  business.   Garden  aeeda  are  also  largely  produ- 
ced.  It  ha*  two  annual  fairs,  and  Is  the  centre  of  a  consid 
able  commerce. 

Bamberg  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Independent 
bishopric,  secularized  in  1801.  and  assigned  In  1803  to  Ba- 
varia. (Mmrray't  Hand  book  for  S.  (iermanu ;  Reickmrd, 
Guide  dtt  t'opagmrt  ;  Penny  Cftlopwdia,  4-r.) 

BA M BORt  llTGH,  a  small  town  of  England,  on  the  roast 
of  Northumberland,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Fern  Islands, 
and  17  m.  S.E.  Berwlck-on  Tweed.  Though  once  consid 
rrahlc.  It  Is  now  an  email  as  to  have  only  about  480  tnhab., 
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and  would  be  unworthy  notice  were  it  not  for  its  old  castle 
The  latter,  which  la  very  extensive,  and  la  good  preserva- 
tion, la  built  on  a  banal  tic  rock,  1W  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  from  which  it  Is  a  most  conspicuous  object  The 
castle  and  some  other  property  having  been  purchased  by 
Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  bequeathed  it  in  ITS), 
for  charitable  purpose*.  In  pursuance  of  the  benevolent 
Intention*  of  the  founder,  the  castle  ha*  been  partially  ren- 
ovated and  repaired.  Watch  hi  constantly  kept  and  sig- 
nals mode  from  the  tower  in  hazy  weather,  to  warn  ship* 
of  tbeir  approach  to  this  dangerous  coast ;  a  life-boat  la 
also  kept  in  readme**,  and  the  most  efficient  measures  adopt- 
ed, not  merely  for  the  prevention  of  shipwreck,  but  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  have  undergone  that  misfortune.  A 
school  on  the  Madras  system  at  established  In  the  castle,  In 
which  there  are  also  a  library  and  a  dispensary.  The  In- 
come of  the  Bamborough  Castle  estate*  amounted,  la  1830, 
to  £8196.    (Penny  Cfdopmdim,  ire.) 

BAMBOUK.  a  country  in  Uie  interior  of  W.  Africa.  In 
about  from  l*i°  to  14|°  N.  Int.,  and  from  10)°  to  ItgO  W. 
long.  In  form  it  is  nearly  a  parallelogram.  140  m.  in  length, 
and  100  In  width,  and  containing  apparently  about  1 4,000  sq. 
tn-  In  area:  but  as  the  traveller*  In  the  country  had  fre- 
quently no  better  means  of  determining  position*  then  by  es- 
timating distances,  and  marking  course*,  the  accuracy  of 
these  observations  cannot  be  much  relied  on.  The  sur- 
rounding countries  are,  Kajaaga  or  Galam,  and  Knsnon  on 
the  N.W.  and  N. ;  Bruoko  and  Fooladoo  un  the  K. ,  War 
nd*  on  the  8. ;  and  I  ken  til  la  aad  Bondou  on  the  W.  ( fey 
age  aa  paw*  dt  Hambouc  (a*  ssw),  Pari*,  17B0,  p.  1  ;  f  nlaf. 
.Youetili  Relation,  dt  C.lfriaua  "rr .  .  iv  1  ;  OoU„,n,  Voy. 
rn  Afrimna,  U  380 ;  Park.  1st  .hum.,  p.  03 ;  3d  Journ^  p. 
51 ;  Houghton,  Afrie.  AitoCm  cap.  xUU  ft.  etc.) 

Bambouk  Is  a  mountain  country,  moat  probably  a 
land,  near  the  centre  of  the  Senegal  system,  with  a  I 
Inclination  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.   In  aome  places  it  la 
very  nigged,  though  the  peaks  do  not  appear  anywhere  to 
attain  a  great  elevation  :  the  highest  are  not  more  than  6U0 
feet  and  those  in  the  8.  rarely  exceed  300  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  land,  which,  however,  must  itself  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  sea.  Glen*  and  valleys  of  the 
most  romantic  kind  are  scattered  among  these  mountain*, 
and  they  are  skirted  by  plains  of  some  considerable  extent 
Park,  3d  fey.,  p.  60,  65,  Itc. ;  Oalbtrry,  1..  412,  etc.)  Wl 
ter,  la  very  abundant,  the  .Senegal  forming  the  N.E.  bounda- 
ry, and  two  large  affluents  of  that  river,  the  Fa  lenie  ami 
the  Bar-ting,  constituting  the  W.  and  E.  frontiers,  of  the 
country.    Park  considers  the  latter  to  be  the  main  stream 
of  the  Senegal  (1st  Joum.,  p.  336)  ;  and  it  I*  certainly  much 
larger  than  the  branch  which  meets  It  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
Bambouk,  though  the  direction  of  the  latter  be  the  same  aa 
the  after  course  of  the  river.   Besides  these,  there  are  a 
great  abundance  of  rivulets,  more  especially  toward*  the 
W.;  and  there  I*  one  other  stream,  the  Hanon  Cuiez,  or 
Golden  river,  which  is  of  considerable  aute.   It  rise*  near 
the  capital,  and.  after  traversing  the  whole  country  with  a 
N.W.  course.  Is  received  Into  the  Fa-leroe.    ( A****,  Iv.,  80. 
Ice. ;  Ooikerrj,  1,  381,  413,  Ice.)    The  climate  is  extremely 
hot  and  Golberry  remarks  (i..  413),  that  the  heat  of  the  in- 
terior, which  Is  screened  from  every  wind  except  that  of  the 
desert  Is  quite  insupportable.   Toward*  the  S„  however, 
cool  day*  are  experienced,  and  the  grass  Is  fresh  and  ver- 
dant throughout  the  year.   The  rainy  season  commence* 
about  July  or  August  and  lasts  four  months :  during  tbto 
tieriod  the  low  country  1*  flooded,  the  whole  rendered  fright- 
fully unhealthy  for  Europeans,  and  probably  not  very  salu- 
brious to  the  natives,  since  their  labours  seem  lo  be  confined 
to  the  eight  dry  month*.    ( Key.  aa  nay*  Hambonc,  p.  37, 
Ice. :  La**,  I  v..  4.  Itc. ;  Golberry,  L,  411 ;  Park,  3d  Jonrn^ 
p.  52,  Ice.)   But  the  effect  of  the  heat  combined  with  that 
abundant  moisture.  Is  to  render  Bambouk  one  of  the  aanat 
prolific  countries  in  the  world.  The  few  sterile  spot*  are  mi 
the  summit*  of  the  highest  mountains,  where,  denuded  of 
soli,  the  bare  granite  refuses,  of  course,  to  nourish  vegetans* 
life,  but  in  all  other  situations  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  va- 
ried, almost  beyond  example.   Among  trees,  there  are  the 
majestie  buahab,  the  banyan,*  calabash,  tamarind,  every 
specie*  of  palm,  and  a  great  variety  of  acacia*.   The  vine 
grow  s  wild  and  In  great  luxuriance,  but  Its  fruit,  like  that  of 
all  the  other  tree*,  is  extremely  acid,  though  eaten  with 
great  avidity  by  the  native*.   As  la  other  countries  north 
of  the  Kong  mountains  (are  Bambabba  ,  the  rich  fruits  of 
Guinea  are  absent ;  but  the  earth  produces  In  great  abun- 
dance, and  almost  without  culture,  malar,  two  sorts  of  mil 
let  manioc,  watermelons,  and  nearly  every  specie*  of  la 
guminoit*  plant*.   The  low  lands,  also,  subject  to 
(ion.  are  covered  with  rice  of  an  extremely  floe  ki 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  feet  The  Guinea  i 
h  abundant  which,  with  a  great  variety  of  other  rich  paa- 
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BAMBOUK. 

tare,  serve*  to  feed  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  (OWfter- 
rp,  l,  404-411  :  froy-  «■  pay*  Bamionc,  p.  31-45.)  ThU  ex- 
treme fertility  is  strangely  contracted  with  the  account  given 
by  the  Abbe  Kaynal  (U.  a**!  PT.  /n<i.,  ili.,  135)  on  the  au- 
thority of  n  nameless  traveller,  that  the  soil  was  an  Irre- 
<ieeatable  desert,  producing  nothing  but  metals,  and  wholly 
ta&i  for  the  residence  of  man  !  The  traveller  referred  to 
..as  probably  Compagnon,  Who.  according  to  the  author  of 
f*y.  mm  Pay*  Bamioue,  was  never  in  the  country,  but  had 
1-ubUsheu  It*  imposture*  It*  plu*  absnrdes  ft  le*  pin*  mtni*- 
•*Ue*,  by  confounding  soils,  people,  governments,  and  man- 
ners, the  most  opposed  to  each  other  (p.  2,  8). 

The  animals  of  Bambouk  are  those  of  tropical  Africa  gen 
entity,  and  ail  in  great  abundance.  The  number  of  cattle 
has  already  been  alluded  to;  the  other  domestic  animal  * 
ore  horses,  sheep,  gouts,  and  camels.  The  Hon  is  not  found 
upon  the  mountains,  bat  is  very  numerous  in  the  plains, 
where  also  wander  immense  herds  of  elephant*.  The  riv- 
ers teem  with  life,  end,  among  other  Inhabitants,  are  In- 
fested with  very  powerful  crocodiles.  Birds  of  all  kinds 
,  and  insects  as  proline  as  In  other  equinoctial 
,  are  so  plentiful,  that  the  man- 
work,  the 
>  people.  This  fact  alone  is 
rat  proof  that  Bambouk  must  abound  In  trees  and 
plants  of  the  richest  kind.  {Oolberry,  p.  405,408;  I^ibat, 
lv,  p.  93-»;  Hemfkttm'*  .if.  .1*io.-..  .» in.,  p.  10,  14.) 

Bat  that  which  has  rendered  Bambouk  a  subject  of  inter- 
est fur  many  generations,  is  Its  reputed  riches  in  gold  and 
other  metals.  From  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans  on 
ibe  coim  of  rJeneganibln,  now  five  centuries  ago,  they  heard 
of  sb  interior  country,  the  centre  of  all  the  auriferous 
I  in  that  part  of  Africa ;  and,  unlike  most  tales  of 
i  to  have  verified  all  that  was  related. 
Is  the  ore.  and  so  numerous  arc  the 
sty.  wen  when  prompted  by  interest, 
i  to  have  polled,  and  become  insufficient  to  induce  a 
traveller  to  delay  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a 
greater  number.  (Uarid's  Jonm.  in  Oolberry,  i.,  p.  475.) 
There  are  four  principal  mining,  or  rather  gold -producing 
districts ;  bat  the  whole  soil  abounds  with  gold,  which  can 
be  collected  with  very  little  labour,  and  hardly  any  skill ; 
It  lies  so  near  the  surface,  that  merely  scraping  up  and 
wanning  the  earth  serves,  in  many  cases,  to  separate  the 
metal  in  a  pare  state  ;  and  the  more  elaborate  attempts  at 
artificial  operation  consist  in  sinking  a  few  pits,  and  break- 
ing up  the  ore.  which  usually  parts  from  its  matrix  in  such 
a  state  that  washing  only  la  necessary  to  render  It  fit  for  die 
market.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  in  such  a  coun- 
try, the  river*  literally  run  over  golden  sands ;  and  should 
skilled  labour  be  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  its  treasures  are  inexhaustible. 
At  prevent,  however,  the  art  of  mining,  properly  so  called, 
is  quite  unknown  to  the  natives.  Besides  gold,  extensive 
veins  of  iron  exist  in  Bambouk ;  and  it  I*  extremely  proba- 
ble that  most  of  the  other  metals  would  be  found  if  sought 
for.  (Ostterrj.L,  p.  434-480;  toy.  an  pay*  Bam.,  p.  21-36 ; 
IseteU  lv.,  p.  54-58;  Park'*  Sd  Jo  am.,  p.  55-59.) 

The  population  of  Bambouk  is  dense.  The  people  form 
a  part  of  the  great  Mandlngo  family,  from  which  they  do 
'  respect  with  regard  to  appearance,  religion, 
(•Sec  Mwmxbo.)  The  government, 
under  a  king  as  head,  appears  to  be  oligarchical ; 
s,  or  chiefs,  exercising  almost  unlimited  authority, 
each  in  his  own  district,  but  acknowledging  a  general  de> 
pendance  (perhaps  little  more)  upon  the  sovereign. 

The  Bamboukians  ore  inferior  in  activity  and  Industry  to 
the  other  Mnndlngnes,  and  they  have  also  corrupted  their 
language  by  a  large  mixture  of  Jaloof,  Foulah,  and  Moorish 
term*.  Then-  arts  are  extremely  few,  but  their  want*  still 
r ;  for  though  they  manufacture  nothing  but  some  rude 
and  ornaments,  their  only  imports  seem  to  be.  e 
.  ornament-  for  their  women,  and  salt,  of  whlcl 


article.  Bambouk,  like  so  many  other  African  coun- 
tries, is  totally  destitute.  For  these  they  freely  give  their 
gold  in  exchange,  and  the  commerce  Is  one  of  great  profit 
to  their  Arab  neighbours.  ((iolbrrry,  L,  p.  381.  383-418; 
Van*,  an  no*/*  Bam.,  p.  45-48;  J^alat,  lv.,  p.  3-0,  ate.) 

Buried  in  the  interior  of  a  burning  continent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  difficult  passage,  Bambouk  re- 
mained long  totally  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
ks,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprising,  that  a  conquest  of  the  eoun- 

Sr  by  a  European  power  should  have  remained  unheard  of, 
I  communicated  by  the  Negroes  themselves  300  year*  nf- 
In  the  15th  century  the  Pnrtugutit  made  them- 
-ters  of  the  country,  and  retained  it  for  some  coo- 


Tbe  native*  affirm  that  they  acted  very  ty- 
rannically, bat  that  becoming  reduced  In  number*  by  the 
unhealthy  nature  of  the  cttmnte  and  their  own  debauche- 
ries, the  remnant  were  set  upon  and  destroyed  In  a  single 
day  f   This  story  la  confirmed,  not  only  from  the  fact  of 


BANAGHER. 

still  existing,  but  from  the  knowledge  which  the  Boxnbou- 
klons  have  that  such  a  people  as  the  Portuguese  live  at  a 
great  distance  ;  from  the  deep-settled  hate  with  which  they 
regard  thei*  name ;  from  the  tenor  which  they  feet  lest 
their  fhrmei  conquerors  should  return  to  take  vengeance  on 
them;  and  f r  >in  the  large  mixture  of  Portuguese  words  in 
their  language  The  expulsion  of  the  Marabouts  or  Mo- 
hammedan priests  from  their  country  Is  another  singular 
event  in  Bainbouklan  history.  (GoUtrrw,  I.,  p.  419-424 ; 
Von.  an  pan*  Banu,  p.  7,  cf  ten. ;  Houghton,  .*/  Aunu, 
xili..  p.  II,  ale.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  left  no 
records  of  their  observations,  the  first  European  who  reach- 
ed Bambouk  was  an  English  officer,  named  Gasche,  who, 
ascending  the  Gambia,  contrived  to  reach  the  Bomboukian 
capital  In  1090.  Ills  stay  was  short,  and  hi*  observations 
merely  general  and  Incidental.  Compagnon's  reported  virit 
was  In  1716.  Hoon  after  this,  M.  Brue,  a  director  of  the 
French  African  Company,  formed  the  project  of  subduing 
Bambouk,  and  securing  its  mine*  of  gold.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  bis  project, 
lie  attempted  to  enter  the  country  from  Knjaagn,  on  the  N. ; 
bat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  great  progress  in  the 


interior.  His  impression,  however,  was,  that  with  a  force 
of  1900  men  his  plan  could  be  carried  Into  execution,  and 
the  mine*  secured  to  European  Industry.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  than  probable  that  a  leas  force  might  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting a  firat  conquest ;  but  the  fate  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  make  it  also  cer- 
tain that  their  possession  could  be  retained  only  by  a  fright- 
ful sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness. 
Between  1730  and  1744  much  wo*  done  to  effect  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  country  by  Messrs.  1  .evens,  David,  Pilay, 
and  Legmnd  ;  the  two  first  governors,  the  others  emplovt* 
of  the  French  African  Company  at  Senegal:  Goi  berry 
speaks,  also,  In  high  terms  of  an  English  journal  published 
in  1782;  but  this  work  cannot  now  be  found.  Mungo  Park, 
in  his  first  Journey  outward,  reached  the  W.  and  N .  fron- 
tiers of  Botnbouk  (Bondou  and  Kajaaga) ;  and  on  hi*  re- 
turn, as  also  In  his  unfortunate  second  journey,  he  traversed 
a  considerable  port  of  its  8.  division :  but  the  traveller  from 
whom  the  most  perfect  Information  might  have  been  ob- 
tained was  Major  Houghton,  who  not  only  traversed  the  in- 
terior of  the  counrry,  but  resided  in  it  a  considerable  time, 
under  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  king.  The 
t-TTiall  remnants  of  his  papers  are  unquestionably  the  moel 
valuable  documents  which  exist  respecting  it. 

Such,  then,  ore  the  scanty  source*  whence  oar  knowledge 
or  this  region  is  derived ;  a  region  the  mineral  wealth  of 
which  Is  probably  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  oth 
world :  but  which,  owing  to  lu  climate,  will  most 
continue  In  Irreclaimable  barbarism. 

HAM  POOR  A,  an  inland  town  of  Illndostan,  pro  v.  Mal- 
wah,  on  the  Rewa  river,  1344  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  bat  34°  31'  N  ,  long.  75°  50*  E.  In  1890,  it  contained 
•looo  house* :  it  possesses  an  unfinished  fort,  with  woll-bullt 
walls,  enclosing  a  palace  also  unfinished,  but  containing  a 
white  marble  statue  of  Jeswnnt  Row  Holcar.  by  whose 
order  the  building  wo*  c 
tory  formerly  belonged  to  I 

HAMPTON,  vitk  Weald,  a  parish  and  town  of  England, 
co,  Oxford,  hund.  Bampton,  64  m.  WJs\W.  London.  Area, 
8750  acres.  Pop,  of  parish,  in  1821,  2304 ;  1831,  3514;  of 
which  the  town  ha*  about  1000.  The  latter  la  built  In  ■ 
level  tract  of  country  near  the  Iris.  It*  church  is  an  an- 
cient and  very  fine  structure  ;  the  living  annexed  to  which 
Is  apportioned  among  three  vicar*.  There  is  an  endowed 
free  school,  founded  in  1635,  and  a  national  school  for  170 
children.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  fellmongering, 
which  was  once  considerable,  but  of  late  year*  ha*  greatly 
declined  ;  its  ancient  market  ha*  also  fallen  Into  disuse,  but 
I*  atill  held,  August  26.   Phillip*,  au- 


e  Splendid  Shilling,  was  a  native  of  Bampton. 
Baxn-ON.  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund. 
of  same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Somersetshire.  Are*. 
8130  acres ;  pop.  of  pur..  In  1831,  1901.  The  town  I*  situa- 
ted  on  the  small  river  Bathern,  an  affluent  of  the  Exe,  17 
in.  W.  Taunton.  It  w  built  in  a  straggling  manner ;  and 
was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  at  present,  having 
sent  member*  to  the  II.  of  C.  It  he*  a  weekly  market  on 
Saturday,  and  fain  for  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  well 
attended,  on  Whit  Tuesday  and  the  tan  Thursday  of  Oc- 
tober. 

BAN  or  BANOVICS,  a  town  of  Hungary.  16 
Trencxen,  on  a  hill  near  an  affluent  of  the  Nentra. 
43*  25"  N.,  long.  18°  5'  55"  E.   Pop.  2300.    It  ha.  a  < 
erable  trade  In  cattle,  wood,  and  Iron. 

BANAGHER,  an  int.  town  of  Ireland.  King's  co., 
Leinster,  on  the  Shannon.  68  m.  W.S.W.  Dublin, 
river  la  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  19  arches,  400  feet  long 
and  15  wide,  guarded  by  batteries  on i  each  ride,  into  [ 
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1021, 3813 ;  In  1831. 961 1 :  that  of  the  parish  of  Keynagh,  in 
which  it  U  sUiialed,  was.  In  I  -.H.  4793,  of  whom  £10  were 
of  tlie  Established  church,  and  1977  Rom. Cath.  Tin  town 
on  the  lide  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Shannon,  anil 
I  of  one  long  street  of  well-built  houses.  The  church 
and  Ruin.  Cath.  chapel  are  modern.  Near  the  town  to  a 
school  of  royal  foundation,  endowed  with  370  ucre*  of  land  : 
In  the  town  la  a  national  arhool  and  a  dispensary.  An  in- 
fantry barrack  » lands  near  the  bridge,  anil  the  constnbul  iry 
haa  a  atation  here. 

The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  In  1<KC6,  and 
sent  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it 
was  dlifranchtoed.  A  court  of  petty  teuton*  is  held  on  nl- 
ternale  Mondays.  It  baa  a  distiller),  brewery,  nnd  some 
tan-yards.  It  to  well  situated,  having  a  great  command  of 
inland  navigation.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  corn,  are 
held  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  May  1,  September  15,  which 
continue  fur  four  days ;  98th  October,  and  8th  November. 
That  of  September  la  for  live  stock.  In  which  it  ranks  next 
to  Balllnaslue.  The  post-office  revenue  in  IK* J  was  £292, 
and,  in  1KW,  £306. 

BANALBUFAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  Majorca,  10  m.  N.W. 
Paluia.  Pop.  5000.  It  to  aituated  on  a  mountain  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  the  ground  being  supported  on  ter- 
races, and  planted  with  vines,  olives,  fee.  There  Is  in  its 
environs  a  quarry  of  stained  marble. 

BAN  BRIDGE,  an  ml.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  pmv. 
Ulster,  on  the  Bann,  23  in.  8.VV.  Belfast.  Pop-,  In  1891. 
1715;  In  1831,  9469:  that  of  the  parish  of  Seapntrick,  In 
w  hlch  it  is  aituated.  was.  In  1834,  7748 ;  of  whom  1497  were 
of  the  established  church ;  4807  Prot.  diss. ;  and  1494  Rom. 
Cath.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  of  sum 
height,  and  so  steep  as  materially  to  impede  the  progress  of 
heavy-loaded  carriages.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
centre  of  the  road  w  as  lately  rut  down  for  a  length  of  900 
yards,  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  in  the  middle  part  of  the  *ec- 
tioa,  so  as  to  form  a  carriage  way  nearly  level,  while  the  gTeot 
breadth  of  the  street  still  admitted  carriageways  on  each 
aide  on  tlie  original  level,  a  communication  being  maintain- 
ed between  the  houses  on  the  oppisrilc  sides  of  the  streets 
by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  across  the  centre  of  the  cut  This  to 
a  neat  thriving  town.  A  handsome  church  has  lately  been 
erected,  partly  by  voluntary  subscription;  there  are  also 

gaces  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Remonstrants,  and  two 
r  Methodists;  a  public  school,  and  a  dtsprnsary.  Petty 
seaslona  arc  held  every  fortnight,  and  a  party  of  the  constab- 
ulary is  stationed  here.  This  town  and  neighbourhood  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  tlie  linen  manufacture.  The 
great  command  of  water  in  the  vicinage  adapts  It  peculiarly 
for  bleaching,  and  there  are  large  manufactures  of  union 
cloth  and  thread,  and  chemical  works  for  the  use  of  the 
bleachers.  The  markets  ore  held  on  Mondays.  In  a  spa- 
clous  new  building :  there  to  also  a  separate  market-place 
for  meal  and  train,  and  a  brown-linen  hall.  Pairs  are  held 
on  the  first  Monday  la  every  month,  anil  on  the  19th  Jan.. 
first  Saturday  In  March,  9th  June.  96th  Aug.,  and  Iflth 
Nov. ;  the  last  to  a  great  horse  fair.  Branches  of  the  Pro- 
vincial and  Ulster  banks  were  opened  here  In  1K33  and 
1836.  The  post-office  revenue  Increased  from  £536,  in  1830, 
to  £897  in  1836.  The  trade  of  the  town  Is  promoted  by  ita 
vicinity  to  tlie  canal  between  Nowry  and  U>ugh  Ncagh. 
which  passes  at  about  3  m.  distance.  It  lies  In  the  line  of 
the  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  coaches 
and  cars  ply  several  times  every  week  between  it  and  Bel- 
fast, Lurgan,  Newry,  and  Rathfrcland.  conveying  at  an  av- 
erage 33  passengers  every  trip.  Its  manufactures  have  In- 
creased with  a  rapidity  seldom  experienced.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  place,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  Its 
inhabitants,  correspond  with  this  progress.  The  wealthier 
classes  live  In  respectable  independence  ;  and  wpialid  pover- 
ty to  not  perceptible  even  among  the  lowest.  The  highly 
cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  calm 


>  of  Its  scenery,  tend  much  to  heighten  tlie  pleasing 
impressions  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  picture 
of  prosperous  Industry. 

BANBURY,  a  bor..  par.,  and  town  of  England,  co.  Ox- 
ford, bund.  Ranburv.  64  in.  NAV.  Ixmdon.  Pop,  1891, 
5347;  1831.  5006:  houses  at  the  latter  data,  1219.  The 
town  la  situated  In  a  fertile  vale,  nn  the  I  Minks  of  the  Cher- 
waU;  to  remarkably  clean  and  well  built ;  nnd  to  paved  nnd 
lighted  b>  ens.  The  <  hutch,  a  spacious  structure,  was 
built  in  1790.  The  Friends,  Independents.  Presbyterians. 
:ind  Wesleyans,  have  chapels.    There  to  a  blue-coat 


school,  (bunded  In  1705,  and  endowed  with  £80  a  rear; 
which  was  Incorporntrd  with  a  national  school  In  1817.  A 
free  grammar  school,  once  In  high  repute,  haa  been  given 
up  for  many  years.  Thrrr  are  almshouses,  in  which  12 
poor  women  reside,  and  receive  n  charity  called  Widows' 
Groats.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday  ;  the  annual  fairs 
on  January  99,  March  5,  April  V.  May  98,  June  18.  July  9. 
August  13,  September  10,  October  5  and  30,  and  December 
17.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  were  horse- 
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girths  and  plush,  both  of  which  have  declined.  The  place, 
how  ever,  to  in  a  flourishing  stale,  from  its  numerous  fairs 
and  large  weekly  markets,  nil  very  well  attended,  and  caus- 
ing an  extensive  retail  trade.  The  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham canal  passes  close  to  the  town,  and  gives  it  also  a  con- 
siderable carry  ing  trade.  Many  Improvemcnta  in  the  sewer 
uge.  footpaths,  sVc.,  have  been  effected  within  a  recent  pe- 
riod. Cheese  of  a  superior  quality  to  made  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  town  has  long  been  noted  for  a  sort  of 
cake  that  bears  its  name. 

Subsequent  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  limita  of 
the  bor.  have  been  extended,  for  the  purposes  of  local  fsssw 
criuiicnt,  so  as  to  include  the  w  hole  town  of  Banbury,  and 
the  suburbs  of  Nelthrop,  Calthorpe,  and  Waterloo,  which 
arc  continuations  of  It ;  the  former  at  tlie  N.W.  end;  the 
latter  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  nver,  which  flows  .V  and 
8.,  along  tlie  E.  aide  of  the  town,  with  the  canal  running 
nearly  parallel  to  it.  It  was  originally  incorporated  under  a 
charter  of  1st  Mary, granted  expressly  for  the  whole  parish; 
but  the  bur.  came  subsequently  to  be  restricted  to  a  part 
only  of  tlie  town.  Another  charter  was  obtained  In  6th 
James  I. ,  and  a  third  in  4th  Geo.  I.,  which  was  the  govern- 
ing charter :  under  it,  the  corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor. 
12  aldermen,  6  capital  burgesses,  and  30  assistants.  It  was 
a  close,  self-elective  body,  with  no  freemen,  and  filled  up 
vacancies  for  life,  cither  from  residents  or  non-resiilent*. 
They  |sissessed  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  returning  one  nt- 
lo  the  II.  of  C. ;  but  this,  of  course,  they  were  deprived  of 
by  tlie  Reform  Act,  which  opened  the  franchise  to  £10 
house- holders  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  par.  which 
contains  3150  acres.  Kegtstercd  electors,  in  1838,  371.  The 
revenue  of  the  corporation  (independent  of  church  trusts] 
consists  of  tenements,  chief  rents,  ns  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
toll-  of  fairs  and  cattle  market ;  In  all  about  £195  a  year. 
A  court  of  sessions  Is  held  twice  a  year.  Tlie  re  Is  also  ■ 
court  of  record,  which  had  fallen  Into  disuse,  but  has  re- 
cently been  revived  and  made  effective.  The  lighting,  pa- 
ving, and  police,  arc  managed  by  commissioners,  of  whom 
the  corporation  form  a  portion.  It  Is  the  central  town  of  a 
union  of  llilrty -eight  parishes,  and  has  a  union  work-house 
There  Is  a  dial)  bente  spring  nenr  the  town  ;  and  on  Crouch 
hill,  1  m.  W.  of  it,  is  n  circular  Intrenchment,  the  tile  of  an 
encampment  of  the  parliamentary  army  In  1645,  under  Sir 
William  Waller.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

BANCA,  an  Island  of  the  E.  or  Indian  arrhlpelngn,  first 
or  W.  division,  lying  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  between 
Int.  1°  30"  and  30  8'  8„  long.  105°  p/,  lofio  51'  E  ;  length 
N.W.  to  S.E.  135  m..  average  breadth  35  m.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  to  Its  mines  of  tin.  a  mineral  found  In  its 
common  slate  of  oxide,  In  the  alluvial  soil  between  the  pri- 
mary granitic  mountains  and  n  range  of  red  iron-stone,  of 
Inferior  elevation,  In  ita  N.W.  quarter,  but  which  to  also 
prevalent  In  other  parts.  In  1813  the  produce  of  tin  amount- 
ed to  9083  tons,  and  In  1836  there  were  shipped  from  Java 
47,739  pec ii Is.  or  9834  tons  of  tin,  wholly  from  Banca.  The 
produce  of  tlie  Cornwall  mines  being  at  present  (1839)  about 
4500  tons,  the  importance  of  those  of  Banca  to  obvious. 
The  inhab.  are  principally  of  two  races,  one  residing  on  thr 
shores,  the  other  in  the  interior,  with  Malays  and  Chinese: 
the  latter  are  the  workers  of  the  mm.  -  Previously  lo  MH 
this  isj.  belonged  to  the  wiltnti  of  Palcinbang,  in  Sumatra  ; 
it  was  then  ceded  m  the  E.  I.  Company;  and  in  1816 was 
transferred  to  the  Dutch.  ( Hamilton' *  K.  I.  OauUttr,  i.. 
mate.) 

BANCALLAN,  a  town  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island  of 
Madura,  E.  nrchlprlogo;  lot.  7°  9*  S.,  long.  119°  45'  R  It 
is  large  and  populous,  contains  the  residence  of  the  sultan 
of  the  island,  and  a  fort  close  In  the  palace,  lis  environ* 
are  pleasant,  having  good  roads,  Interspersed  with  country 
seat*  and  pleasure  grounds.    { Hamilton' i  K.  I.  Oaz.,  vol.  I.) 

BANDA.  an  Inl.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Allshabsd. 
cap  of  the  distr.  of  S.  Bundlerund,  nn  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cane  river,  80  in.  W.  Allahabad ;  lat.  95°  5tT  N,  long.  80° 
90'  E.  A  few  year*  ago  It  was  a  mere  village,  but  has  now 
become  a  considerable  town ;  Its  cotton  haa  of  late  years 
obtained  a  superiority  over  that  of  Jalonn  in  the  European 
market. 

BANDA,  or  Nitmeo  IsLimds.  a  group  of  twelve  small 
btlnnds,  belonging  to  the  third  or  E.  division  of  the  E.  archi- 
pelago (see  the  art.),  belonging  to  the  Dutch  ;  the  principal. 
Banda  Neira.  lytag  la  4°  30  S.  Int..  and  13(10  E.  long.  1* 
m.  E.S.E.  Amboynn.  I.antoir.  the  largest  of  the  Islands,  I* 
only  m  in.  long,  and  5  broad.  Only  all  of  them  are  Inhabit- 
ed. Pop.  about  6000,  most  of  whom  are  slaves.  The** 
Isles  are  all  high,  and  of  volcanic  origin;  one  of  theni, 
Goonung  A  pi.  contain*  a  volcano,  9000  feet  above  the  sea, 
w  hich  Is  continually  emitting  smoke,  and  sometimes  rtaice 
Climate  injurious  to  strangers  :  the  W.  monsoon  bring*  rata 


and  storms  In  December,  nnd  earthquakes  is-eur  from  Oct" 

Iv  a  rich 

of  the  larger  and  central  Island*  are  almost  entirely  appro 


ber  to  April.    The  soil  to  chiefly 


black  mould.  Four 
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printed  loathe  growth  of  nutmeg*  their  growth  in  the  other 
ste^ofthTJJartw^ 


I  slaves,  for 


year,  and  perishes  at  34  year*  old.  About  two  ibinla  of  the 
Inn  planted  are  barren  ;  the  produce  of  the  real  hi  mid  to 
be  about  10  lbs.  each,  annually.  The  produce  may  be  about 
100,000  IN.  of  nutmegs,  and  30,000  lbs.  mace.  These  islands 
are  divided  Into  a  number  of  parks  or  plantations,  each  with 
a  certain  number  of  slaves.  The  people  consist  mostly  of 
Papuan  negroes,  Chinese,  and  Dutch.  Sago  forms  the  chief 
vegetable  food,  but  the  cocoa  also  contribute*  n  part :  the 
peas  abound  with  flah.  The  imports  are  various  provisions 
the  Europeans,  piece-goods,  cutlery,  and  iron,  from  Ra- 
sago,  salted  deer,  fcc,  frrjoi  ^Cernm ;  pearls,  birds' 

*.  The 

of  government  is  at  Banda  Nelra,  which  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  harbour.  A  Portuguese,  named  Antonio 
Abteus,  discovered  these  Islands  in  1512.  In  1524  the 
Portuguese,  tn  ISM  the  Dt.teh, and  in  1810  the  English,  suc- 
cessively possened  themselves  of  them.  In  1814  they  re- 
turned under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  (Oratt/ura"t  In- 
dian .Archipelago,  p.  508,  Ilc.  ;  Hamilton'*  £.  /.  (faztitter, 
p.  78,  79.) 

BANDON,  a  river  of  Ireland,  anciently  called  Glnsbecn, 
has  its  source  in  the  Car  berry  mountain*,  9  or  1 0  in ,  W.  Ban- 
Prom  Dunmanwny,  where  it*  main  branches  unite,  it 

N.E.  to  Innis- 
ja,  with 


Bat  most  part  of  the  timber  that  ornamented  the  country 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  has  been  cut  down,  and  its  place 
it  bat  very'  Indifferently  supplied  by  modem  plantations. 

Baboon,  or  Baxdoxbriduk,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork.  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Bandon,  14  in.  B.W.  Cork.  It 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jatnes  I.,  and 
a  charter  from  that  monarch,  conferring 
i  privileges,  it  increased  so  rapidly  in  popu- 
,  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  uf 
1*41,  it  maintained  four  companies  of  foot  and  a  corps  of 
volunteers,  and  was  the  principal  garrison  of  the  English  in 
these  parts.  On  Cromwell's  approach,  in  1040,  it  declared 
for  the  part.,  and  in  the  war  of  1688  the  lnhab.  expelled  the 
troops  of  James  II.,  and  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Pott.  (IK) ,  10,179;  (1831),  13,617.  It  it  situated  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  hills  on  each  side  the  river,  which  blend  into 
a  richly-wooded  valley,  and  consists  of  three  parts,  distin- 
guished by  the  ettttes  on  which  they  are  built ;  the  old 
town  being  oo  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Irish 

lion  on  those  of  the  Earls  of  Bandon  and  Cork.  It  is  watch- 
ed, and  lighted  with  gas,  under  the  General  Municipal  Po- 
lice Act  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel 
and  convent,  a  meeting  house  for  Presbyterians,  and  two 
for  Methodists ;  a  classical  school,  endowed  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire ;  n  school  for  general  instruction,  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  several  others  maintain- 
ed by  private  contributions  or  by  religious  associations.  It 
has  also  an  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary ;  three 
public  libraries,  and  two  reading-rooms.  Assemblies  and 
concerts  are  held  in  a  suite  of  apartments  attached  to  one 
of  the  hotels.  Large  barracks  are  built  on  the  bill  over  the 
town,  and  the  constabulary  have  here  a  station. 

4.  the  municipal 


By  charter  dated  in  1614,  the  municipal  government  i* 
n  a  provost,  twelve  bnrgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
of  freemen,  elected  at  the  hundred  court  by  the  gen- 


eral body  of  freemen,  who  also  elect  a  common  council  of 
twelve  out  of  their  own  body  for  life.  The  bar.  sent  two 
mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  now  sends  one  to  the  impe- 
rial H.  of  C.  The  franchise  is  vested  In  the  burgesses  resi- 
dent within  7  tn.  and  the  X10  householders.  The  new 
electoral  boundary  comprises  430 acres.  Constituency  (1838; 
383.  General  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  W.  riding  of  the 
co.  are  held  here  in  October  In  the  court-house,  n  neat 
with  a  well-arranged  bridewell. 


Earl  of  I 


j  plea*  noderX2.  are  held 
Tor  the  manors  of  the  I  Hike 
don,  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  here  to  n  con-  j 
tide  r able  extent,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  cotton :  both 
are  nearly  extinct;  but  a  manufacture  of  fine  stuff*  has 
been  lately  undertaken.  Two  distilleries  paid  duty,  in  1836, 
on  107,395  gall,  spirits;  and  in  the  same  year  duty  was  paid 
an  23.361  bush.  malt.  There  are  alto  several  breweries 
and  tan-yards,  and  two  large  flour-nulls.  As  the  Bandon  is 
navigable  fur  small  craft  to  Collier's  Quay,  within  4  ra.  of 
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the  town,  a  small  external  traffic  is  carried  on,  by  which 
grain,  flour,  and  other  produce,  Is  sent  out,  and  timber,  coal, 
wine,  and  groceries  received  in  return ;  but  the  domestic 
consumption  is  chieliy  supplied  from  Cork,  to  which  much 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  is  sent  by 
land  carriage.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays ;  and  fairs  on  May  6,  the  Thursday  before  Easter- 
day.  Oct.  39.  and  Nov.  8,  Branches  of  the  Provincial  and 
Agricultural  banks  were  opened  in  1834.  The  post-office 
revenue  was  X775  in  1830,  and  XI 305  In  1836.  The  town 
la  on  the  mail-coach  road  from  Cork  to  Bantry.  Three 
conches  and  a  car  ply  to  Innis- Shannon,  on  the  road  to 
Kinwnte,  six  days  a  week,  carrying  an  aggregate  average  of 
43  passengers  each  Hip ;  a  coach  sdx  days  in  a  week,  and  a 
mall  car  every  day  to  Dunman  way,  carrying  11  passengers; 
and  a  ear  to  Tlmoleague,  on  Court macherry  bay,  every  day 
carrying  four  passengers. 

BANERES.  a  town  of  Spain,  In  Valencia.  38  m.  N..VW. 
Allcant.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  filatures  of  wool,  distilleries, 
and  paper-mills. 

BANFF,  a  merit,  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  Moray 
frith,  S.  and  E.  the  co.  of  Aberdeen,  and  W.  Elgin  and  In- 
verness, its  length  from  Ben  Macdhu  to  Portsoy  is  about 
56  in.,  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  IS  in.  Area, 
647  sq.  m..  or  414,080  acres.  Along  the  const  the  surface  la 
pretty  lev  el,  and  the  soil,  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam,  is  in 
many  places  well  cultivated,  and  produces  early  and  excel- 

ged'aXou^ 

is  the  principal  crop ;  but  the  main  dependance  of  the  farm- 
era  is  on  their  cattle,  sheep  being,  in  this  co,  comparatively 
scarce.  Property  in  a  very  few  hands:  tillage  (arms  most- 
ly small,  and  agriculture,  though  In  parts  much  Improved, 
generally  backward.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  3#.  M. 
an  acre.  There  arc  some  thriving  plantations,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gordon  castle,  the  most  magnificent  seat 
in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  It  is  partly  separated  from  Elgin  by 
the  Spey,  on  which  there  urn  several  productive  salmon 
fisheries.  (Set  Srtjv.)  Minerals  of  little  importance;  but 
the  crystals  and  topazes,  commonly  called 


Banff  contains  34  |>ar1sliei>,  ; 
ed  houses,  10,855  families,  and  50,076  lnhab. 


had.  in  1841,  11,228  inhabit- 
yi,076  lnhab.  It  returns  one 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co. ;  and  the  burghs  of  Banff 
and  Cullrn  unite  with  Elgin  and  others  In  returning  a  mem. 
Pari,  constituency  of  co.,  in  1838,  710.  Valued  rent.  X7U.3O0 
Scotch  :  annual  value  of  real  property,  m  1815,  £88,949. 

Bisrr  'commonly  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written 
Banff),  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  oa 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Doveron,  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river  into  the  Moray  Frith.  Pop.  In  1831,  3105,  viz.,  males, 
123S* ;  females,  1706.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
completely  separated ;  of  which  the  one  is  inland,  and  lies 
on  a  plain  on  the  river  side ;  the  other  (called  the  seat 
town)  stands  on  an  elevation  which  terminates  abruptly 
near  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The  castle  of  Banff 
stands  on  a  piece  of  table-land  between  these  two  place*. 
The  name  of  the  town,  which  Is  found  to  have  assumed 
different  forms  at  different  times — Bnineffe,  Boinefle,  Bainffe, 
Ilc. — is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  word  Boyne, 
the  name  of  the  district  in  which  Banff  I*  situated.  A 
stream  named  Boyne  traverse*  the  district ;  and  the  parish 
of  Boyndle  is  contiguous.  The  privileges  of  a  royal  burgh 
were  conferred  on  Banff  by  Robert  II.  in  1372,  and  Wi 
tcrward  successively  confirmed  by  James  VL  and 
II.  The  streets,  though  composed  of  houses  of 
size,  are  generally  straight,  and  not  deficient  in  width. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  many  of  the  older  houses  have 
been  pulled  down  nnd  replaced  by  others,  so  that  there  U 
scarcely  a  building  now  remaining  to  Indicate  the  antiquity 
of  the  town.  The  streets  were  paved  so  early  as  ISM. 
The  Carmelites  (an  order  of  friars,  so  called  from  mount 
Carmel  In  Syria),  or  White  Friars,  had  a  convent  In  Banff, 
but  at  what  precise  period  it  was  instituted  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, i  SpoUtnrcod't  RtliguniM  Houses,  p.  16.)  Of  the 
building  no  vestiges  can  now  be  traced,  with  the  exception 
of  some  scattered  arches  and  vaults ;  nor  I*  it*  original  ex- 


af- 


tent,  or  exact  position,  known.  Of  the  castle  of  Banff,  al- 
luded to  above,  nothing  remains  but  the  outer  wall  and 


It  was  a  constabulary,  or  lodging  for  the  king 
_  this  part  of  his  dominions ;  and.  in  his  ab- 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  thane  or  constable,  who  sd- 
justice  In  his  name.  It  waa  essentially  royal 
property,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
when  James  Hturt,  earl  of  Buchan.  brother  of  James  II., 
was  created  heritable  thane,  the  castle  of  Band'  being  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  on  him.  as  the  official  messuage  of  his 
fumilv.  Banff  gave  the  title  of  peer  to  a  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Ogilvie,  which  became  extinct  in  1803,  on  the  death 
of  the  eighth  Lord  Banff  without  male  issue.  Banff  I 
not  make  a  great  figure  in  history.   The  Duke  of 
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ing  to  Spauldlng. "  being  left."   The  Duke  of  Cumberland'* 
troop*  passed  through  the  town  In  1746,  on  their  wnj'  U> 
Culloden.   They  destroyed  the  Episcopal  chapel,  and  hang- 
ed a  man,  erroneously  thinking  him  a  spy.   The  names  of 
•wo  persons,  eminent  In  very  different  walks  of  life,  are 
connected  with  Banff.    The  famous  James  Sharp,  who 
was  originally  a  keen  supporter  of  presbytery,  and  who. 
having  betrayed  that  faith,  rose  to  the  orrhiepiscopal  see  of 
St.  Andrews,  was  a  native  of  Banff  his  father  being  sheriff- 
clerk  of  the  county.   He  was  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir, 
near  St.  Andrews,  In  1679.   James  Macpherson,  having  fol- 
lowed the  lawless  and  predator)'        of  »  tfP»y.  w*-*  ap- 
prehended (1700),  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  at 
Banff.   While  he  was  a  votary  of  the  muses,  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient as  a  player  on  the  violin  ;  and  when  brought  to  tlie 
place  of  execution,  be  carried  his  instrument  along  with 
him,  and  playrd  his  own  march,  which  hod  been  composed 
by  himself  while  In  prison.   This  composition  was  publish- 
ed after  his  death,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  fnvourite  in 
Scotland.   Burns  wrote  a  new  and  improved  version  of  the 
%,  whkh  is  well  known  under  tike  name  of  Macpkrrton's 
nrn',  or  MaepAerson's  FarnttU.    (< hamber'i  Edit,  of 
Burnt' s  Poetry,  p.  100.) 

The  trade  of  Banff  is  inconsiderable,  nnd  not  increasing. 
Its  harbour,  though  it  can  boast  of  a  low-water  pier,  con- 
structed in  1816,  is  not  so  ample,  so  convenient,  or  secure,  as 
that  of  Macduff  a  borough  or  barony,  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  of  the  Doveron,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
The  number  of  vessels.  In  1836,  belonging  exclusively  to 
Banff  was  31,  of  which  the  tonnage  was  1535  ton*.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  salmon,  herring,  and  cured 
pork.  As  a  proof  to  what  extent  grain  Is  shipped,  we  may 
state  that,  in  1834.  39.700  or*,  of  oats.  1174  qrs. of  wheal.  9M 
or*,  of  barley,  and  194  bags  of  potato  flour,  were  exported 
from  Banff,  exclusive  of  Macduff.  In  the  lame  year  440 
bead  of  black  cattle  were  sent  to  London  by  sen,  911  pigs, 
nnd  156  sheep  and  lambs.  The  herring  fishery  on  the  coa«l 
has  not,  of  late  years,  been  so  productive  as  formerly.  A 
Greenland  whale  fishery  com  ,  formed  In  1819,  and  a  thread 
nnd  stocking  manufactory,  established  fifty  year*  ngn,  have 
been  discontinued.  Banff  has  no  manufactory,  if  we  except 
a  brewery,  an  Iron  foundry,  a  distillery,  and  a  small  manu 
factory  of  ropes  and  sails.  There  are  four  branch  banking 
establishments;  and  the  town  has  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs. 

The  public  buildings  are  the  town  houw,  built  in  1798, 
with  a  spire  100  feet  high,  the  jail,  the  parUh  church,  and 
the  Relief,  Episcopal,  and  Independent  churches.  The 
VVesleynn  Methodists  have  also  a  small  chapel  here.  Gas 
Introduced  In  1831.  There  was  a  grammar  school  In 
1  SO  early  as  the  year  1544.  There  ore  at  present  an 
aradrmy.  founded  in  1786,  at  which  all  the  brnnrhe*  of  n 
learned  and  liberal  education  are  taught ;  the  commercial 
school,  and  a  charity  school  founded  by  fund*  left  (in  1804) 
by  Alexander  Plrie.  merchant  In  Banff.  There  are,  also, 
several  seminaries  for  young  ladies :  another  educational  In- 
stitution, founded  by  legacy  left  by  the  late  James  Wilson, 
of  the  island  of  Grenada,  Is  about  to  be  opened.  There  arc 
several  libraries  of  considerable  extent  and  value  belonging 
to  different  societies.  Various  sums  have  been  left  In  mort- 
main for  charitable  purposes ;  nnd  n  legal  assessment  for 
the  poor  is  unknown.  The  average  number  of  prisoners. 
Including  criminals,  revenue  offenders,  nnd  debtors,  it  45 
annually.  There  are  thirty-eight  Inns  or  shops  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  spirit*  and  ale. 

Banff  did  not  escape  the  devastation*  caused  by  the  grout 
good  that  look  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  August. 
1839.  Part  of  the  town  was  Inundated  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet;  several  houses  were  undermined  nnd  carried 
nway:  various  kinds  of  property  received  serious  injury. 
(Sir  TWi  D.  lender's  Act.  of at*  Moraykirt  Floods.) 

Banff  unite*  with  Elgin,  Cullen.  Inverury.  Kiniore,  nnd 
Peterhead,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House  of  Common*. 
Macduff,  which  is  rapidly  rising  to  importance,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  has,  since  the  pawing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  been  United  to  Banff  In  forming  one  par- 
liamentary bun h.  the  joint  constituency  in  1838  being  915. 
There  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Doveron. 
which  connects  the  two  towns  In  question.  The  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  which  Banff  exclusive  of  Macduff,  yields, 
is  (1836)  £463  17*.  64.  The  municipal  assessment  amount* 
to  about  £480.  {Boundary  Report*.  1833.  p.  43  ;  .Yrte  Star 
tistical  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  xL,  1836 ;  Chambers' I  Out- 
sttttr  of  Scotland.) 

BANG,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Malwah.  dom. 
of  Srtndia  ;  at  the  confluence  of  two  tributaries  of  the  \<t 
builds  river,  on  the  chief  road  throturh  Gujrat  and  Malwah  : 
83  m.  8.W.  Ooseln,  and  145  m.  N.E.  Sural.  Iron  ore  is 
fused  here,  nnd  before  the  present  century  the  town  con- 
tained 2000  houses  ,  nt  present  the  number  is  much  reduced. 
Bang  la  noted  for  some  remarkable  cave  temples  of  Bud- 
dhtc  origin,  excavated  In  a  range  of  low  sandstone  and  clay- 
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■tone  hills,  about  34  m  s-  of  11,0  town.    Pour  cave*  exist; 
the  most  northerly  of  which  t»  the  most  |ierfect,  and  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  seventy  rudely-formed  steps,  termina- 
ting In  n  platform  overhung  by  the  hill,  which  has  once 
evidently  been  formed  Into  n  regular  verandah  supported  by 
columns  ;  and  at  either  end  of  which  there  ts  a  small  apart 
menu  containing  some  Ill-carved  figures  of  modern  work 
manship,  and  one  of  them  a  bad  representation  of  the  Ilia 
d«o  (June**.    The  ca\.    within  till-  vestlbvij  n  entered 
by  n  rectangular  doorway  In  a  plastered  and  ornamented 
wall,  and  is  a  grand  and  gloomy  apartment,  84  ft.  square 
and  144  ft.  in  height ;  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  and  has  beet 
once  ornamented  with  paintings,  is  supported  by  four  ranges 
of  massy  column*.   Around  this  apartment,  on  three  sides, 
are  n  number  of  small  cells,  9  ft  in  depth,  as  well  as  sev 
eral  niches,  in  which  have  been  carved,  in  bold  relief,  some 
draped  male  and  female  figures:  from  one  of  the  cells  on 
the  left  hand,  you  enter  through  narrow  excavations,  five 
other  similar  cells,  each  In  n  plane  elevated  above  the  for- 
mer, ascending  through  the  hill.    At  the  farther  end  of  the 
prinri|»nl  cave,  l»  an  oblong  n-ce«  supported  by  two  hexag 
onnl  columns,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  small  doorway 
lead*  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  the  da  fop,  or  "churn," 
supposed  to  contain  a  Buddhic  relic,  is  seen,  cut  nut  of  the 
rack,  with  the  plain  dome  forming  it*  summit,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  roof,  to  which  It  is  joined  by  a  small  square 
ornament  The  second  and  fourth  caves  of  Bang  contain 
little  worth  notice ;  but  the  third  I*  nearly  as  large, and  ban 
been  somewhat  similar  in  It*  arrangement  to  the  first.  The 
whole  of  the  wall*,  roof,  ami  columns,  have  been  covered 
with  a  fine  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  paintings,  in  dm 
temper,  of  considerable  taste  and  elegance.    It  contains  the 
dagop  in  its  inner  apartment ;  but  want*  the  recess,  and 
carved  sculpture*  mentioned  In  the  first  rave.   It  l»  consid 
nmbly  dilapidated ;  and  a  fifth  cave  is  so  much  so  nt  its  en- 
trance as  to  be  at  present  Inaccessible.    (DangerKtld  in 
Bombay  Trans.,  ii„  194-901  ;  Hamilton's  R.  I.  Gat,  i.) 

HAM.  U.'  iKE.  an  inl.  fortified  town  of  Mysore.  B.  Hin 
do* tan  ;  lat.  12°  5T  N,  long.  77°  2&  E.,  60  m.  N.E.  Serin 
gnpatnm.  Pop.  (in  18U5)  nasi  to  be  00,000.  It  Is  built  on  n 
table  land,  nearly  3000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Is  no  selubri 
ous  that  Europeans  often  resort  thither  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health.  The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  89°,  or 
sinks  below  50°  Fahr.  The  monsoons  have  their  forw 
broken  by  the  Ghauts  ;  but  this  table-land  I*  constantly  re- 
freshed by  genial  showers.  The  vine  and  cypress  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  apple*,  peaches,  and  strawberries  are  mined 
tn  the  gardens.  The  town  is  enclosed  with  double  walls  ; 
but  the  chief  fortress,  which  contained  the  palace  of  Tippoo 
Salt),  Is  quite  detached  from  the  other,  and  I*  built  in  a  solid 
manner,  with  a  deep  ditch  and  spacious  glacis.  The  pal- 
ace, though  of  mud,  built  in  the  Saracenic  style.  Is  stUl  a 
striking  building,  and  Is  used  by  the  present  rajah  for  public 
entertainments.  There  arc  good  barrack*,  assembly  and 
-room*.  European  shops.  Itc.  The  houses  are  large 
_  of  two  stories,  built  of  rid  eorth.  and  roofed 
with  tiles;  thefhief  bazar  i»  wide,  regular,  and  ornamented 
with  row*  of  cocoa  nut  trees.  Most  of  the  inhab.  are  Hin- 
doos. Silk  and  cotton  are  the  chief  manufacture* ;  the 
former,  which  is  very  strong,  i*  made  from  raw  silk  import- 
ed, none  being  produced  In  the  neighbourhood.  Bangalore 
was  founded  by  ilyder  All,  on  the  site  of  a  small  village : 
and  under  him  It  became  a  place  of  much  importance.  It 
was  token  by  Lord  Coniwallis  in  1791.  (Hamilton's  K.  t 
Oh-  l..  131.  133.) 

BANG-KOK.  or  BANKOK.  o  city  of  Siam.  having  been 
the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  tl    ••  th>  -  w  n:  and 

scat  of  gov.  since  the  destruction  of  Yuthia  by  the  Blrmane, 
In  1766.  It  stand*  «n  a  swnmpv  tract  on  both  side*  Ibe 
Men  am.  lot.  13°  40'  N.,  long.  10l<*  W  E,  15  m.  N.  from  the 
gulf  of  Siam.  Pop.  probably  from  50.000  to  60.000.  The 
Metnant  is  here  \  m.  wide,  exclusive  of  the  large  space  on 
each  aide  occupied  by  floating  hou*e»,  and  from  5  to  10  fath. 
deep:  there  is  a  bar  of  soft  mud  at  It*  mouth,  but  vessels 
of  from  900  u  350  ton*  burden  may  always  renrh  Bang  kok 
without  difficulty.  The  traffic  above  tills  city  Is  trifling 
though,  from  the  want  of  rand*,  all  the  Intercourse  i«  by 
water.  Bang  kok  consists  of  three  parts;  the  palace,  the 
town,  and  the  floating  town.  The  first,  built  on  an 
Is  of  an  oblong  shape,  surrounded  by  o  brick  wall  of  i 
sMierable  height  In  some  parts,  and  furnished  with  some  in 
different  bastions  and  many  gates;  it  contain*,  beside*  the 
residences  of  the  king  and  hi*  chief  officers,  many  tempts*, 
garden*,  inferior  shops,  and  much  waste  ground.  The 
town  without  stretches  for  some  instance  along  the  bank* 
of  the  river,  but  a  very  little  way  Inland.  The  house*, 
most  of  which  are  of  wood,  or  mere  hut*  of  palm -lest  are 
built  on  posts  driven  Into  die  mud.  being  each  provided  with 
a  boat  The  floating  town  consists  of  a  number  of  bamboo 
rafts,  bearing  rows  of  eight  or  ten  houses,  with  a  platform 
in  front,  on  which  the  wares  for  sale  arc  exposed ;  and 
Most  of  the  trade  is  thus  conducted  on  the  river,  where  it  si 
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I  that  half  the  pop.  reside.  There  are  many  tem- 
ples, all  of  which  are  built  in  a  pyramidal  fnrm,  with  much 
(tiding  and  paltry  decorations:  each  rontaltu  a  colossal 
gtM.d  artal  statue  nf  Buddha,  and  a  variety  of  other*  In 
clay  or  wood.  The  chief  temple,  or  Rn-chrh-iap-pou. 
which  U  900  ft  In  height,  contains  aa  many  a*  1500  of  these 
images.  The  palace  possesses  a  really  handsome  audience 
hall,  80  ft  loot  by  40  broad,  and  »  ft  In  height,  painted 
and  gilded,  and  furnished  with  English  cut-glass  lustre*:  It 
a  aanoimded  by  three  different  walls,  and  Is  built  of  bnck  ; 
of  which,  or  of  mud,  the  palaces,  temples,  and  a  few  of  the 
chief  residences  only  are  constructed.  Bangkok  has  man 
ufactnres  of  tin  and  iron  articles,  and  leather  for  mattresses, 
fee.  Its  trade  is  probably  more  eitensive  than  that  of  any 
other  emporium  m  the  East,  Canton  excepted,  not  occupied 
by  Eun>|«aas.  It  is  principally  carried  on  with  China  and 
tot  Malay  archipelago,  but  mostly  with  the  former.  The 
great  articles  of  export  are  sugar  (from  10.000  to  112,000 
ion*;,  black  pepper  ',4000  to  5000  tons),  stick  lac,  rrory,  sn 
Ban  wood,  hides,  fee.  The  trade  with  China  employs  about 
130  Chinese  junks  yearly,  some  of  1000  tons  burden.  The 
Imports  an  porcelain,  tea,  quicksilver,  tacksoy,  dried  fruits, 
■ilka,  fan*,  and  other  native  manufactures  from  China; 
with  camphor,  edible  birds'  nests,  and  other  articles  for  the 
market  from  the  Malay  archipelago;  and  British 
piece  goods,  opium,  and  British  woollens  and 
India.  Half  the  pop.  consists  of  Chinese  ;  and 
there  are  numerous  Birman,  Pefuan,  Laoan. 
avoyan,  and  Malay  foreigners  ;  some  Christians 
descent ;  and  a  few  Brahmins,  who  are  sup 
parted  by  the  king,  and  have  a  small  temple  of  their  own. 
(Ceaar/aWs  Zmbmtty  U  Siam,  4  c;  Prnlafton't  Miisitm, 

BANGOR,  a  city,  sea  port  and  par.  N.  Wales,  co.  Car- 
narvon, hund.  Isgorvac,  on  the  Holyhead  road,  at  the  head 
of  Beaumaris  bay.  about  3  m.  from  the  Menai  bridge.  It 
i  chiefly  of  one  principal  street,  stretching  E.  and  W. 
i  a  romantic  vale,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  high,  precip- 
on  the  N.  by  a  more  gradual  acclivity,  and 
on  the  E.  over  a  splendid  and  eitensive  prospect 
the  rocky  shores  of  Anglesca  and  the  town  of 
1 1  has  been  mostly  rebuilt,  and  otherwise  very 
h  improved,  within  the  last  few  years.   Pop.  (1031) 
I;  (1831)  4751 :  houses,  last-mentioned  year.  1171.  The 
is  an  embattled  cruciform  structure,  having  a 
i  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles.    It  stnnds  in  a 
i  ana,  with  a  One  avenue,  and  has  a  very  pleasing 
Us  situation  and  the  Just  proportion  and  sim- 
plicity of  it*  architecture ;  near  It  are  some  old  endowed 
almshouse*  for  six  poor  persons,  and  an  endowed  free  school 
for  100  boys,  built  In  recent  times  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient friary ;  It  was  founded  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  Its 
revenue  it  upwards  of  £450  a  year.   There  are  also  four 
national  schools  la  the  parish  ;  two  in  the  town  (established 
182?)  fat  300  bora  and  girts ;  one  at  Vaenol  for  75.  and  one 
at  Peatir  far  6a   The  Baptists,  Independents,  CntvinlsUc 
and  Wealeyan  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel ;  there  la  a 
town- hall  and  shambles  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  near 
ft,  on  the  London  road,  is  the  Carnarvon  and  Angtesea  dis 
peo*ar> .   The  market  b  held  on  Fridays :  during  the  sum 
mer  on  Tuesday*  also.  There  are  four  fairs,  April  5,  June 

95,  Sept,  18,  Oct.  9B ;  besides  which  four  large  fairs  for  cat 
lie  'called  "booth  fairs")  are  held  at  the  Menai  bridge 
(which  if  in  this  parish,  and  about  2  m.  8.W.  Bangor)  Aug. 

96.  Sepl.  "ft,  -Ji.  N,.\.  14.  The)  are  flM  BOH  fa 
■mi n(i d  of  any  In  K.  Wale*.  It  la  accessible  to  vessels  of 
900  to  300  sons,  which  may  enter  the  bay  at  any  time  of 
(he  tide :  the  trade,  however,  is  comparatively  inslgnincnnt, 
and  ■  confined  u>  the  import  of  coals  and  other  necessaries. 
By  the  Reform  Act  Bangor  was  constituted  one  of  sit 
contributory  boroughs,  which  conjointly  send  one  member 
to  the  II.  of  C. ;  the  bailiff*  i»i  Carnarvon  befeaf,  relnrnu  I 

There  are  in  Bangor  nbout  170  houses  of  £10  and 
It  has  keen  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from  the  re 
period,  and  has  recently  been  united  with  Hint  of 
8t  Asaph  (Feb.  1830).  It  previously  comprised  the  cos.  of 
1  Carnarvon  (except  four  pariahes),  nbout  half 
,  one  deanery  In  Denbigh,  and  seven  parishes  in 
in  alt  1«9  par.  The  Income  of  the  bishop, 
at  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  with  1031.  amounted 
to  £4484  a  year.  The  church  la  used  both  for  cathedral 
Bad  pariah  services;  the  former  in  English,  the  latter  In 
Wets*.  The  living  la  a  consolidated  vicarage  belonging  to 
the  vicars  choral,  the  church  of  the  township  of  Pentir 
Mac  annexed  to  it  aa  a  chapel  of  eaaa.  There  la  an  epis- 
napal  resadrncc  and  a  deanery.  The  famous  controversy 
between  Dm,  Hoadley  and  Sherlock  took  its  name  from 
this  see  :  the  former  being  its  bishop  from  A.D.  1715  to  1791. 
when,  oo  being  translated  to  Salisbury,  the  latter  succeeded 
bun.  The  neighbourhood  is.  fur  Ihe  most  part,  unenclosed, 
ar.-l  everywhere  presents  seen.  r>  .it'  surpassing  lnten-t. 
bavins  the  Bagwdan  range  on  the  8.,  and  Penraonmaur  on 


the  E..  nnrf  the  Menai  strait  and  bridge  immediately  contlg 
uous  to  the  town.  The  Improvement  of  the  Holthi-.iJ 
mod,  now  the  best  In  the  kingdom,  and  the  construction  ol 
the  Menai  bridge,  have  rendered  Bangor  a  great  thorough 
fare,  and  made  It  he  resorted  to  in  summer  by  crowds  ui 
visiters.  When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  city  in  1774,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  he  complained  that  they  found 
very  mean  inn,  and  had  tome  dificnlty  of  obtaining  lodging 
I  fay  is  a  room  mkert  Uu  other  bed  had  two  men.  But  mod 
em  travellers  need  fear  no  such  difficulties.  The  inns  In 
the  town  are  very  good ;  and  there  is  a  hotel  outside  lit* 
town,  built  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that  ranks.  In  respect  of  sixr 
and  accommodation  with  the  best  In  the  kingdom. 

Bassos,  a  mailt,  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster, 
on  the  8.  shore  of  Corrirkfergiu  bay,  13  m.  E.N.E.  Belfast. 
Pop.,  In  1831,  9943;  in  1H31,  9741 ;  pop.  of  par.,  in  1834. 
9355,  of  whom  757  were  of  the  Estab.  church,  8395  Pro! 
diss.,  and  '250  Rom.  Cath.  The  town  look  the  name  ol 
Bangor.  Beanrhoir.  or  ■  the  White  Choir,"  from  a  celebra- 
ted monastery  which,  about  the  year  830,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  when  upwards  of  001)  monks  are  said  to  have 
been  massacred.  It  1*  much  frequented  as  a  sea-haihtng 
place.  The  public  buildings  are  a  church,  two  Methodist, 
and  two  Presbyterian  meeting  houses,  and  a  market-house ; 
there  is  also  a  dispensary,  mendicity  Institution,  savings'- 
bank,  and  public  library.  It  is  a  corutnbulary  and  coast 
guard  station.  The  corporation,  under  the  charter  of  1613, 
consists  of  a  provost  and  twelve  free  burgesses.  It  return- 
ed two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C  till  the  Union,  when  It 
was  disfranchised.  A  court  leet  Is  held  once  a  year,  and  n 
manor  court  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  £30,  every 
three  weeks,  and  petty  sessions  every  fortnight.  There 
are  two  cotton -factories;  linen  is  also  made  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  fishery  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent  and  In 
the  neighbouring  village  of  ti  rooms  |iort,  where  tlie  Duke 
of  Schomberg's  army  landed  in  16H).  large  oysters  are  taken 
in  abundance.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays;  fairs  on 
Jan.  19,  May  1,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  39.  Post-office  revenue 
in  1830,  £179;  in  183ft.  £165. 

lUsooa,  city,  p.  t-  cap.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.  Situated 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Penobscot  river,  on  Its  W.  side. 
In  440  47'  50"  N.  lat.,  and  680  47-  W.  long.,  08  m.  E.N.E 
Augusta.  130  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Portland,  330  111.  N.E.  Boston, 
ftftf  W.  The  imp.  In  1790  was  160 ;  in  1800,  977 ;  in  IBI0. 
850:  In  1890.  1331 ;  in  1*30,  3868;  In  1840,  8037.  Kandus 
keag  stream.  190  yards  wide  at  lis  mouth,  divides  it  Into 
two  parts,  connected  by  three  bridges.  One  mile  from  Its 
entrance  into  the  Kennebec,  this  stream  has  falls,  affording 
extensive  water-power.  Immediately  above  the  city,  a 
bridge,  1330  ft.  loag,  crosses  the  Penobscot  river,  and  con 
neets  It  with  Orringlon.  The  harbour,  directly  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Kunditskeag,  Is  spacious,  having  a  breadth  of 
90  rods,  and  Is  sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  a  large  class. 
The  Penobscot  Is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  300 
or  400  tons,  the  tide  alone  rising  to  the  height  of  17  ft.  In 
the  winter  season,  for  about  four  months,  the  river  freezes 
13  m.  below,  to  Frankfort.  The  trade  is  extensive,  parti- 
cularly in  lumber,  of  which  It  exports  n  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  The  amount 
produced  in  1840  was  8305.500.  Shipbuilding  is  an  exten- 
sive business.  Vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  951,300. 
Twelve  hundred  vessels,  of  over  100  tons  burden  each, 
are  employed,  when  the  river  Is  open.  In  the  transportation 
of  lumber;  there  nre  100  vessel*  engoged  In  the  coasting 
trade,  and  fifty  In  foreign  commerce,  and  about  twenty  In 
the  fisheries.  The  situation  of  the  city  I*  pleasant  and 
commanding,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Penobscot  river 
and  of  the  surrounding  country.  Its  back  country  Is  exten- 
sive, and  contains  much  good  land,  the  capabilities  of 
which  time  and  good  cultivation  will  develop.  The  ronntry 
between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers  contains  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Maine,  and  the  Kill  about  the  higher 
portions  of  the  Penobscot  will  probably  prove  equally  pro- 
ductive. The  Immense  amount  of  pine  lumber  which  this 
country  affords  gives  employment  to  innumerable  saw- 
mills, and,  when  this  resource  shall  rail,  agriculture  will 
supply  lu  deficiency.  The  rise  of  Bangor  has  been  rapid, 
and  it  la  already  the  great  em|>oriufn  of  Ihe  eastern  portion 
of  Maine.  The  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  city  are, 
many  of  them,  nent  and  elegant.  It  contains  a  court-house. 
Jail,  a  bank,  seven  churches,  one  Methodist,  two  Congre 
gntional,  one  Baptist  one  Episcopal,  one  Ullrversollst  and 
one  Roman  Catholic.  The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  ii 
located  here;  was  Incorporated  in  1814,  went  Into  operation 
at  Hampden,  6  m.  8..  since  which  it  has  been  removed  to 
this  town.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregatlooai. 
1st*,  and  gives  a  elasslrnl  nnd  theological  course  in  four 
years;  has  three  professors.  43  student*.  130  alumni,  and 
has  7000  vols.  In  Its  libraries.  The  city  has  eleven  com 
merrtal  nnd  commission  houses  entnged  in  foreign  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  898.500;  134  retail  stores,  with  a  capital 
of  8318500  ;  two  grist-mills,  forty-two  saw  mills,  three 
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anting  office*,  one  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and 
a  capital  employed  in  manufacture*  of  $101,800;  two  acad- 
emies, with  29  students,  twenty-Avc  schools,  with  1647 
scholars.  A  lino  of  steam  boat*  connects  It  with  Portland 
and  Boston  during  about  eight  months  of  the  year.  It  wm 
in  :«>rporatcd  a*  a  town  in  1791.  and  a*  rt  city  in  1(94.  It  Is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  amen  aldermen,  and  twenty-one 
cominon-ctnineilmcn. 

Baimoit.  p.  t..  Franklin  eo..  N.Y..  6  m.  W.  Malone.  210 
m  N-N.W.  Albany.  530  W  Watered  by  tributarVes  of 
Salmon  river.  It  haa  three  (tores,  one  fulling  mill,  three 
grist-mills,  two  sawmills,  seven  schools,  400  scholars. 
Pop.  1280. 

BANG-PA-SOE,  a  considerable  town  of  Siam,  cap.  of  n 
distr.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bang  pa  kung  river,  near  lis 
mouth,  30  in.  EAR.  Bangkok  ;  Int.  130  M  N„  long.  I0|0 
11 '  E.  It  Is  populous,  has  a  wooden  stockade,  and  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  Siamese  important  as  a  place  of  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Anamese.  The  Bang  pa-kung 
river  la  here  little  Inferior  in  site  to  the  Menani ;  it  has  the 
same  depth  of  water  on  its  bar.  and  within  it  from  2  A  to 
3  fathoms.  There  is  said  to  be  a  good  carriage-Mind  from 
this  town  to  Tung-yai,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  m.  The 
distr.  of  Bnng-pa-so*  is  an  alluvial  rial,  very  fertile  in  rice 
and  sugar-cana.    (OarfunTt  .Vuuon  to  Ami*,  p.  441, 442.) 

BANJ  ARMASS1N,  a  town  and  distr.  on  the  B.E.  coast 
of  Borneo ;  the  town  is  built  ua  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
In  lat  3°  8..  long.  114°  55'  E.  The  river  has  a  shallow  bar 
at  its  entrance,  over  which  even  a  light  boat  cannot  float 
till  after  the  tlrst  quarter's  flood.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
town  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  especially  with  China ; 
many  Chinese  being  settled  in  and  near  it.  There  is  some 
irade  with  Singapore,  but  it  Is  discouraged  by  the  Dutch, 
who  have  a  factory,  forts,  and  government  buildings  in 
Banjarmasstn.  The  imports  consist  of  opium,  piece  goods, 
coarse  cutlery,  gunpowder,  and  Are-arms.  The  exports  nrc 
chiefly  gold,  diamonds,  and  pepper ;  rattans  to  Java,  cam- 
phor, wax,  birds-  nests,  tripang,  spices,  nnd  steel  of  superior 
quality.    (Ear/,  Ktutrrn  Stat,  p.  334-338.) 

BANN,  UPPER  and  l.oWKR.  two  rivers  in  the  N.  of 
Ireland:  the  first,  or  upper  Bann.  rises  in  the  plain  called 
the  Deer*  or  King's  meadow,  In  the  V  part  of  the  Mourne 
mountains,  in  Down.  Its  course,  at  first,  is  winding  ;  but  its 
general  direction  is  N.W.  After  passing  Gilford  and  Port- 
adown.  It  Mis  Into  lough  Neagh  nt  Banfoot  ferry.  Near 
Portadown  It  is  Joined  by  the  Newry  canal ;  and  is  thence 
navigable  by  barges  to  the  lake. 

The  lower  Bann  Issues  from  lough  Beg.  connected  on  the 
N.W.  with  lough  Neagh,  and  flowing  N.  with  a  little  incli- 
nation to  the  VV-,  (alls  Into  the  sea  5  in.  below  Coleralne. 
The  current  of  the  lower  Bann  1»  rapid  ;  and  in  some  pla- 
ces it  is  precipitated  over  ledges  of  ruck.  The  salmon  and 
eel  Asheries  on  this  river  are  important  and  valuable.  It  Is 
navigable  by  boats  as  far  as  Colcraine,  but  only  with  difli 
culty. 

BANNALEC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Flnistrrre,  cap. 
cant.,  9  m.  N.W.  Qokmperle.    Pop.  4377. 

BANNISTKR,  river,  runs  In  Pittsylvania  and  Halifax 
cos.,  Virginia  and  enters  Dan  river,  10  m.  above  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  Roanoke  river. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  village  of  Scotland,  eo.  Stirling, 
par.  St.  Ninian's,  3  m.  S.S.E  Stirling,  on  both  sides  of  the 
small  river  Bannock,  which,  after  a  course  of  a  few  mllsr 
falls  Into  the  frith  of  Forth.  The  name  of  this  village  is 
Imperishably  assoclnted  with  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  British  history.  In  it*  immedinti-  vicinity,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1314,  was  fought  the  great  battle  between  the 
English  under  Kxluard  II.  nml  the  Scotch  under  Robert 
Bruce,  which  terminated  In  the  total  defeat  of  the  former. 
The  loss  of  the  English,  in  the  bntllr  nnd  pursuit,  is  esti- 
mated by  the  best-informed  historians  at  30.000  men.  inclu- 
ding a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  persons  of  distinction. 
The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch,  whoso  army  wa*  verv 
Inferior  in  respect  of  number*  to  that  of  the  English,  did 
not  probably  fall  short  of  S0O0.  This  decisive  victory  se- 
cured the  permanent  independence  of  Scotland,  and  estab- 
lished the  family  of  the  conqueror  on  Its  limine. 

About  1  m.  W.  from  the  village,  at  Sauchie  Burn,  James 
III.  was  defeated  in  1488  by  his  rebellious  subjects  and  his 
son.  James  IV.;  and,  after  being  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment, was  assassinated  at  n  mill  in  the  vicinity. 

In  more  recent  and  tranquil  times  Bannockburn  has  been 
illsti aguish ed  in  a  very  different  department— that  of  manu- 
factures. Various  fabrics  of  woollen,  particularly  tartans, 
nre  swassss fully  carried  on  In  It  I  and  It  has  produced  all 
i  lie  urtan  worn  by  the  Highland  regiments  In  the  British 
\rmy  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  past.  The  manufac- 
ture of  tartan  shawls,  so  generally  worn  by  females  In  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  in  Scotland.  Is  also  confined  to  It, 
and  are  hence  known  by  the  name  of  Bannockburn  shawl*. 
Carpets,  particularly  Brussels,  and  hearth  rugs,  are  pro- 
duced here  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  of  all  these  no 
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small  portion  Is  sent  to  the  English  markot.  The  tnanu 
fart ii re  of  Tweeds,  or  coarse  striped  woollen  cloth,  for 
trowsers  and  plaids,  such  as  that  for  which  Galashiels  and 
Hawick  ore  eminent,  has  of  late  been  introduced  Into  Baa 
nockburn,  but  Is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent  Tanning 
Is  also  a  considerable  branch  of  trade.  Various  villages  In 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  long  eminent  In  the  making 
of  nails ;  but  the  Inhabitants  of  Bannockburn  have  never 
introduced  this  branch  of  business,  but  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  manufactures  noticed  above.  The  poruou  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Ninian's  in  which  this  village  Is  situated 
haa  recently  been  erected  Into  a  separate  parish,  under  the 
name  of  Banning  burn  ;  and  a  handsome  parochial  church 
has  been  built.  It  has  also  a  dissenting  church,  an  excel 
lent  school,  a  subscription  library',  and  an  annual  fair  for 
hones  and  cattle  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  old  style. 
The  village  is  not  built  on  any  regular  plan.    Pop.  750. 

HAXSTKAD  DOWNS,  in  Kngland,  co.  Sun.  ),  bxf  ,!iv. 
of  Copthorne  hand.,  par.  Banstead  ;  a  tract  of  land  remark- 
able for  Its  verdure  and  excellent  sheep  pasturage.  12  m.  S. 
by  W.  I.ond.m.  576  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  Epson 
downs  are  a  continuation  of  these  on  the  W. :  their  geolog- 
ical position  Is  between  the  London  clay  on  the  N.  and  the 
chalk  formation  on  the  8.  The  Brighton  lines  of  road 
from  the  metropolis  cross  them. 

BANSWARA,  an  Inland  town  of  Hindostan,  nrov.  Gut- 
rat,  and  cap.  of  a  small  raj  pool  principality  under  British 
protection;  hh  m.  V.  Uimcdniiggur ;  lat  23°  31'  N.  long. 
74°  32*  E.  It  la  a  handsome  place  for  this  part  of  India, 
and  its  walls  include  a  large  circuit ;  though  much  of  the 
■face  is  occupied  by  gardens.  There  are  some  handsome 
temples,  and  a  tolerable  bazar ;  at  some  distance  is  a  pool 
of  water  with  a  stately  flight  of  steps,  overhung  by  palms, 
pecpuls,  and  tamarind  trees ;  and  beyond  It,  on  the  crows 
of  a  woody  hill,  the  towers  of  a  large  castle,  formerly  the 
palace  of  Banswara.  In  1800,  there  were  1000  families  of 
Brahmins,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Mussulmans  in 
the  town  :  in  the  wilder  districts  of  its  territory,  the  inhab. 
are  chiefly  Bheels.  The  rajah  Is  n  branch  of  the  family  of 
the  Odeypoor  sovereign,  and  hold*  the  highest  Judicial  au- 
thority In  his  own  hands.  In  1820  he  had  a  kind  of  feudal 
nobility  of  thirty-two  subordinate  rajpoot  chiefs,  who  each 
furnished  his  quota  of  Aghting  men.  In  the  same  year  the 
Banswara  territory  yielded  a  revenue  of  jC20,78H,  but  It 
was  then  only  recovering  from  a  state  of  great  desolation 
and  miser;',  f'"m  which  it  had  been  relieved  by  the  British. 
(Hamilton  *  E.  1.  Oat.,  i.) 

BANTAM,  a  decayed  town  of  Java  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  once  cap.  of  a  distr.,  but  "  now  of  no  greater  impor- 
tance thau  the  smallest  residence  on  the  coast."  Its  bar, 
formerly  a  great  rendezvous  of  European  shipping,  in 
choked  up  by  coral  reefs,  and  Islands  formed  by  the  soil 
washed  down  Into  it  from  the  mountains.  The  Dutch  aban- 
doned it  in  1817  for  the  more  elevated  station  of  Sirnng,  or 
C  ram  7  in.  inland.    (Earl,  The  F..  Seas,  1837.  p.  11.) 

BANTRY,  a  maritime  town  of  Ireland,  ro.  Cork,  prov. 
Munster.  at  the  bottom  of  Bantry  bay,  43  m.  W.  by  8.  Cork. 
Pop.  (1821)  3659  ;  (1831)  4276;  pop.  of  parish  14.665,  of 
whom  948  are  of  the  Estab.  church,  and  13,717  Rom.  Cath. 
The  town  Is  ill  built :  it  has  a  church,  a  Rim.  Cath.  chapel, 
Methodist  meeting  bouse,  and  a  neat  court  house,  with  at 
bridewell.  General  sessions  are  held  In  February,  and  pet- 
ty sessions  on  alternate  Fridays.  A  party  of  the  constabu- 
lary Is  stationed  here.  Manufactures  confined  to  that  of 
flour ;  and  there  is  a  small  porter  brewery.  The  fishery  of 
herrings  and  sprats  has  been  unproductive  since  1828  :  pil- 
chards were  once  abundant,  but  have  deserted  the  coaat 
since  1823.  The  trade  of  the  port,  which  was  once  very  con- 
siderable, is  now  confined  to  the  export  of  grain,  of  which 
1143  tons,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £8212,  were  exported 
In  1830 :  the  value  of  the  import*  of  the  same  year  amount- 
ed to  XI 7,293. 

BsNTav  Bay,  on  inlet  of  the  rea.  In  the  8.W.  extremity 
of  Ireland,  ro.  Cork,  between  Crow  point  on  the  N.  and 
Sheep's  head  on  the  8.   This  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  moat 
capacious  harbours  In  Europe.    It  stretches  inwards  in  a 
N.E.  direction  above  25  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  4 
to  6  in.   Near  the  entrance  of  the  bar,  on  Its  N.W.  side,  is 
Bear  island,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  crooked 
strait  about  a  mile  broad,  having  from  10  to  30  or  40  fath. 
water,  nnd  affording  a  safe  retreat  for  the  largest  vessels. 
Farther  up  the  bay  Is  Whlddy  Island,  on  the  8.  sale  of 
.  which,  nearly  opposite  to  Bantry  town,  there  Is  an  ndnura 
I  ble  roadstead,  where  ships  lie  land-locked  In  from  24  to  40 
'  ft.  wafer.    Bear  Island  forms,  as  It  were,  a  natural  breaJt- 
)  water,  protecting  the  bay  from  the  8.W.  winds.   There  is, 

i  I        I  .  I". Ill  ll»  -hon*J  I  <  BMisV  rable  depth  ••<  w  4ier    It  is 

not  encumbered  by  any  shoals  or  rocks  that  may  not  be 
easily  molded,  even  nt  night;  and  the  anchoring  gmund 
1  being  everywhere  gt>od.  It  fuml«hes.  throughout  lis  whole 
expanse,  convenient  shelter  and  accommodation  for  ih»> 
largest  ships. 
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Having  do  considerable  town  on  its  shores,  which  an 
srild  and  r unfed,  nor  any  communication  with  the  Interior, 
this  noble  bay  Is  but  Utile  frequented  by  shipping.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  large  fleets, 
and  has  been  the  theatre  of  naval  warfare  ;  an  Indecisive 
action  having  been  fought  in  It  on  April  30,  1689,  between 
a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  that  conveyed  King  James  U> 
Klnsale.  and  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Herbert,  af- 
terward Earl  of  Tornngton.  It  was  la  it, 
French  fleet,  with  General  Hoche  on 


BAPAl'ME.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  cap. 
cam..  15  rn.  B.S.E.  Arras.  Pop.  3123.  This  town  was  ori- 
ginally fortified  by  Charles  V.,  but  having  been  ceded  to 
France  In  1659,  its  fortifications  were  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted by  Vauban.  It  Is  neat,  well  laid  out,  and  well  built. 
The  pariah  church  and  the  hospital  are  worth  notice. 
There  are  manufactures  of  woollens,  calicoes,  and  other 
cotton  studs,  and  of  the  fine  thread  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  species  of  lace  carried  to  the  markets  of  Lille  and 
Amiens.  It  Is  Itself  the  centre  of  all  the  lace  trade  of  the 
vicinity.  Being  situated  in  a  dry  country,  Bapaume  labour- 
ad,  for  a  lengthened  period,  under  a  deficiency  of  water ; 
but  in  1723  an  Artesian  well  having  been  sunk  in  the  vicin- 
ity, furnished  an  abundance  of  excellent  water,  which,  being 
conveyed  into  the  town,  supplies  a  handsome  fountain. 
(Hugo,  art.  Pes  as  Gslcts.) 

BAR,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  Podolla,  on  the 
low,  48  m.  N.  Mogbtlef.  Pop.  3S00.  It  la  defended  by  a 
citadel  built  on  a  rock.  It  was  called  Row,  from  the  river 
on  which  It  stands,  till  the  reign  of  Blglsmond  I.,  who  gave 
it  to  his  lady,  by  whom  It  was  called  Bar,  In  honour  of  her 
■alive  country,  Bari.  It  la  famous  in  Polish  history,  from 
the  confederation  established  In  It  in  1768,  by  the  Pulawski 
and  other  Pollah  nobles  hostile  to  Russia.  (  Km yt.  «7s  On, 
cat  JaVsaV,  art.  Bar.) 

Baa.  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhln,  cap.  cant.. 
19  m.  8.  W.  rttrasnurg.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  surrounded  by  hills  planted  with  vineyards.  An  el- 
plosion  of  the  arsenal,  in  1794,  destroyed  moat  part  of  the 
Douses, 


the  arsenal,  in  1794,  destroyed  most  part 

tattler*  ' 

Bar  an  Inland  town,  of  considerable  extent  and 
Hindustan,  pro  v.  Bahar,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  18  m. 
N.E.  Bahar;  l  at.  45°  48*  **i  >°"f  85°  46'  E. 

BARAIIAT,  an  inland  town  of  N.  Hindustan,  cap.  rajah 
of  Gurwal.  but  some  years  since  a  most  wretched  and  paltry 
place,  48  m.  W.N.W.  Serinagur. 

BARAITCHE,  an  Inland  town  and  district  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Oude ;  the  district  divided  between  the  King  of  (hide 
and  the  British;  the  town  belonging  to  the  former,  and 
pleasantly  situated  50  m.  N.E  Lueknow ;  lat.  47°  33"  N., 
long.  81°  30'  E.  The  N.  tracta  of  the  district  are  elevated 
and  covered  with  forests;  the  more  8.  parts  open,  fertile, 
and  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Many  of  the  old  Patau  nice 
inhabit  the  Karaite hr  district. 

BARBADOS,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Carlbbee  islands; 
h  la  31  m.  in  length  and  14  in  breadth,  and  contains  100,470 
acres,  of  which  it  is  supposed  about  80,000  are  in  cultivation, 
and  that  the  remainder.  46.470,  are  occupied  bv  nsxds.  build- 
ings, kx.  Bridgetown,  the  capital.  Is  In  lat.  13°  5'  NH  long. 
»AV  W.  The  time  of  its  discovery  Is  not  distinctly 
known,  but  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  it  was  made 
the  English  m  1045,  and  it  has  remained  in  their 


by  the  English 
sion  ever  since. 


The  island,  viewed  from  the  sea,  has  nothing  Interesting 
an  lis  appearance,  and  the  land,  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
joining colonies,  is  low,  not  being  discernible  many  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  surface  Is  very  irregular :  on  the  N  . 
t* .  and  W.  sides,  the  land  Is  low  towards  the  sea,  and  rises 
abruptly  by  precipitous  acclivities  in  terraces  of  greater  and 
leas  extent,  to  the  point  of  highest  elevation.  On  the  E.  side 
U  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
50  and  XI  feet.  On  the  windward,  or  N.E.  side,  there  Is  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  called  the  Cobblers,  at  a  short 
the  shore,  which  renders  the  approach  to  the 
I  in  the  extreme,  and  has  1 

:  It  from  hostile  attacks  in  the  wars  in 
itain  has  been  engaged. 
It  is  highly  cultivated :  scarcely  an  acre  upon  It,  on  which 
a  blade  of  grass  can  grow,  remains  unproductive ;  and  a  bet- 
ter system  of  agriculture  is  pursued  than  that  followed  In 
the  other  colonies.  The  base  of  the  Island  la  calcareous, 
consisting  of  the  spoils  of  zoophyte*,  of  which  there  are 
several  spec  lea  These  are  so  cemented  together,  as  in  some 
places  to  form  a  hard  compact  limestone,  which  Is 

ply  used  for  building;  and  In  other 


they  et  1st  an  adry'soft  marl,  on  which  are  rojnd  a' great 
jrarlety^of^liells,  many  of  them  in  perfect  preservation. 
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■oil  of  the  most  fertile  districts.  On  the  f*.  and  U  sides 
adjoining  the  sea,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light;  but  in  other 
places  it  Is  strong,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  cane.  In  one  district,  on  the  N.E.  side,  called  Scot  Intnl. 
the  scenery  and  soil  are  strangely  contrasted  with  the  flat 
and  shelving  table-land  of  the  other  parts.  The  scenery 
there  is  wild.  Irregular,  and  picturesque,  and  the  soil  com- 
posed of  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  clay  genus 
sun,  potters'  clay,  and  slate  clay.  Beds  of  Id- 
le are  likewise  frequent,  and  petroleum,  or 
oil,  more  or  less  abounds  in  this  district.  There  are 
remarkable  instances  of  the  soil  in  this  district  becom- 
ing detached  from  iu  original  bed,  and  slipping  down  from 
a  considerable  elevation,  carrying  with  It  whole  fields  of 
canes  to  a  position  below ;  In  which  extraordinary  migra- 
tions rows  of  cocoa  nut  trees  have  accompanied  the  mov- 
ing masses.  The  highest  point  of  land  In  the  Island  Is 
monnt  Hlllaby.  which  rises  1147  feet  above  the  level  of  Car- 
lisle bay. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy.  Except  the  bilious  remittent 
fever,  common  to  ail  the  West  India  colonies,  there  is  no 
malignnt  disease  peculiar  to  it;  and  the  island  is  free  from 
any  venomous  reptile.  The  average  quantity  of  rain 
amounts  to  58  Inches.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  on 
an  average  of  five  years,  were — max.  87.  med.  81,  min.  75. 
Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  Island,  and  lu  being  open  In  al- 
most every  part  to  the  sea  breezes,  the  heat  Is  not  *o  op- 
pressive aa  the  maximnm  range  of  the  thermometer  would 
seem  to  Indicate.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  N.E.  trade. 
It  begins  generally  about  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  and  continues 
till  sun-set,  but  It  Is  very  feeble  during  the  night.  In  Jan- 
uary. February,  March,  April,  and  May,  It  is  strong  and  reg- 
ular, and  the  climate,  in  these  months,  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able. In  June  the  rains  set  In,  and  from  August  to  October, 
which  la  called  the  hurricane  season,  and  during  the  month 
of  November,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive.  The  ratio  of 
[  the  while  troops,  according  to  Captain  Tul 
or  the  last  40  years,  were,  5*5  per  1000  ]xt.  ann.  of 
strength,  \mong  the  black  troops,  only  46.  The 
cane  is  the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn,  arrow- root,  cotton,  ginger,  and  aloes,  la 
also  raised,  and  exported. 

Barbados  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hurricanes,  of 
which  those  of  August  10,  1674,  October  10,  1780,  and  Au- 
gust 11, 1831,  have  been  the  most  destructive  In  their  effects. 
In  that  of  1674.  300  houses,  8  ships,  and  most  of  the  sugnr- 
works,  were  destroyed,  and  400  persons  killed :  In  that  of 
1780  the  loss  in  human  life  was  reckoned  between  4000  and 
5000,  anil  the  whole  amount  of  damage.  In  buildings  cattle, 
and  stock,  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  : 
but  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  last  hurricane  far  exceeded 
that  of  either  «»f  the  former ;  in  it  4500  persons  were  killed, 
and  considerably  more  than  that  number  wounded,  and  the 
loss  In  property  amounted  to  two  millions  anil  n  half  ster- 
ling. The  munificence  of  parliament,  and  the  Industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  have,  how  ever,  enabled  the  planters  to  re- 
cover from  these  heavy  losses;  and.  except  the  absence  of 
trees,  which  gives  a  bare  and  naked  appearance  to  the 
country,  the  effects  of  this  severe  visitation  can  now  be 
traced  only  w  ith  difficulty.  The  island  Is  divided  into  elev- 
en parishes,  and  five  districts.  It  contains,  besides  the  prin- 
cipal town,  a  smaller  town  to  leeward,  called  Speights 
Town,  and  two  other  towns,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  de- 
scribed as  such ;  Olstins,  or  Chtirlestown.  Saint  James,  or 
the  Iloletown,  the  spot  first  settled.  Bridgetown  extends 
along  the  shore  of  Carlisle  hay,  and,  previously  to  the  hur- 
ricane, being  skirted  with  a  belt  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  it  pre 
sen  led  a  very  pretty  and  Interesting  appearance  to  the  stran 
ger.  The  population  Is  large,  and  may  be  variously  esti- 
mated :  it  Is  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
xhops  are  very  good,  many  of  them  equal  to  those  to  be  seen 
in  the  second  class  of  towns  of  England,  and  some  buildings, 
especially  the  stores  of  the  wealthier  merchants,  are  equal 
to  corresponding  establishments  In  the  city  of  London.  The 
Jail  Is  a  large  and  airy  building,  In  which  formerly  the 
*  law  and  equity  were  held,  and  the  legislature  aa- 
;  but  It  is  now  exclusively  used  as  a  place  of  con- 
It  is  In  contemplation  lo  build  a  council-house  in 
some  other  part  of  the  town.  The  barrack*  at  St.  Peter's, 
about  3  m.  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  are  spacious  and  airy,  hav- 
ing been  all  rebuilt  since  the  last  hurricane:  they  will  con- 
tain comfortably  1300  men.  There  Is  an  excellent  parade- 
ground,  a  brigade  of  guns,  and  a  very  complete  establish- 
ment for  warlike  purposes.  The  government-house  Is  about 
1  m.  from  the  town,  situate  on  some  rising  ground,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  bay.  The 
market  in  Bridgetown  Is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  mut- 
ton and  pork,  of  excellent  quality,  quite  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  corresponding  productions  of  England.  Veal  if 
good,  but  not  in  very  great  plenty.  Beef  Is  bti 
Many  of  the  esculent  vegetables  of  Europe  are  co 
The  quantity  of  tropical  fruits  grown  In  the  Ulan 
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but  the  quality  excellent.  The  supply  of  flan  U  In  general 
abundant  One  description,  the  flying-fiih,  about  the  Axe 
of  middling  herrings,  but  turner,  and  nut  so  fat,  are  some- 
times to  plentiful,  as  to  be  undervalued  by  the  opulent,  and 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  inhabitants. 

The  whole  population,  aa  In  the  adjoining  island*,  may 
property  be  divided  Into  four  classes:  Creole  or  native 
whites ;  European  whites :  Creoles  of  mixed  blood ;  native 
blocks.  There  has  been  no  recent  census  of  the  inland  , 
the  population,  consequently,  cannot  be  accurately  liven ; 
but,  from  an  estimate  made  previously  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  it  may  be  stated  aa  follows :  whites,  12,797 ;  col- 
oured. 6584  ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  number  of  eman- 
cipated slaves,  ascertained  by  the  last  registration  to  be 
83.140,  the  total  population  would  be  102,521.  It  la  conjec- 
tured. Indeed,  that  the  whole  population  amounts  to  120,1*10; 
but  this  is  much  beyond  the  truth,  aa  the  same  estimate 
which  cives  this  return  mates  the  population  of  Bridgetown 
to  be  37,000.  which  la  an  excess  of  at  least  17,000  beyoad 
what  it  really  la.  Of  the  whole  population,  only  1 100  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  ejecting  and  being  elected  members  to  serve 
In  the  colonial  assembly,  and  in  the  vestries:  and  of  this 
class  446  are  electors  for  the  principal  town. 

Barbados  ii  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbados  and 
the  Leeward  islands,  and  of  one  of  the  archdeacons.  The 
clerical  establishment  is  fixed  upon  a  very  liberal  aad  effec- 
tive scale.  There  is  a  rector  resident  in  each  parish,  at  a 
stipend  of  £333  6s.  -./.  sterling,  with  an  allowance  of  glebe 
land,  and  an  excellent  parsonage  house,  kept  In  repair  at 
the  expense  of  the  pariah.  In  Bridgetown,  besides  the  ca- 
thedral and  pariah  church,  there  la  Hi.  Mary'*  Church,  and 
m  the  neighbourhood  three  other  chapel*  of  ease,  with  a 
minister  appointed  to  each,  and  paid  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  The  surplice 
fees,  which  are  received  by  the  rector,  are  upon  a  liberal 
There  are  two  Wealeyan  chapels,  and  two  Moravian 


chapel*. 
There  i 


irni  rcuooi :  ine  two  latter  are  in  linilgelown,  t  o 
College  Is  situated  13  or  14  miles  H  of  Bridgetown,  i 
founded  by  Colonel  Codnngton.  a  native  of  the  Wla 
•Sad  Ja  1710.   The  object  of  the  founder  was  the  « 


are  several  public  establishments  tor  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  the  island :  Codnngton  College.  Codnngton 
Foundation  School,  Harrison's  Free  School,  and  the  Cen- 
tral School :  the  two  latter  are  in  Bridgetown,  Codrtngion 

,  and  was 
<land.  who 
education 

of  a  certain  number  of  white  youths,  and  the  religious  In- 
struction of  the  blacks  ;  for  which  purposes  he  bequeathed 
landed  property,  capable  of  clearing  £3000  sterling  a  year, 
to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  In  Foreign  Parts. 
This  establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  la  visiter,  a  principal,  and  two 
tutors.  It  Is  open  to  all  young  men,  for  whatever  profession 
Intended,  throughout  the  West  India  colonies.  There  are  18 
theological  exhibitions.  The  college  expense  to  each  com- 
moner is  about  £30  sterling  per  annum.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  theology,  the  classics,  logic,  and  mathemat- 
ics. All  candidates  are  required  to  be  at  least  17  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  admission. 

At  the  Central  School  about  160  white  children  are  edu- 
cated, upon  the  plan  of  the  national  school-  in  England. 
All  the  children  are  fed,  and  the  major  part  clothed.  From 
this  elm  of  l«1>N  matter  tradesmen,  i  Imni<  -.  and  over- 
seers arc  supplied.  A  girl's  school  has  also  been  founded  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mrs  Coleridge  and  the  ladle*  of  Barbados. 

The  trade  of  the  Island  bas  varied  very  much  at  different 
periods,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops, occasioned  by 
hurricanes  and  bad  seasons.  The  maitmum  value  of  the 
export*  in  fifteen  years,  from  1832,  having  been,  in  1886, 
Xl.307.wf).  and  the  minimum  value,  in  the  same  period,  in 
1*32,  the  year  succeeding  the  last  hurricane.  £40*363. 
The  imports  have  fluctuated  also  in  the  same  |iroponton. 
during  die  same  periods.  In  1S86  they  were  £999,831,  and. 
In  1838.  £481,610.  The  total  value  of  the  exports, 
log  74.497  tons  of  shipping,  and  5194  men.  In  I  KM,  was 
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Ulund,  have  been.  In  1833.  384.971  ewta. ;  I  KM.  394.527 
cwta. ;  1835,  344,680  cwts. ;  1836, 373,488  cwts. ;  1837.445.713 
ewta,  Exclusive  of  sugar,  there  were  exported,  in  1H37. 
rum, 914  galls. ,  molasses, 70,383 cwta. ;  cotton.  107.811  lbs.; 
arrow -mot.  63.K23  lbs.  ;  soccades,  1SJ51  lbs.  In  the  year 
ending  January.  1838.  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
£806,386,  of  which  £390469  was  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  in  the  aa—  period  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  XW.oufl,  of  which  £773,077  was  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  government  of  the  island  Is  administered  by  a  gov. 
cmor.  who  Is  also  governor-general  of  the  islands  of 
Grenada,  St  Vincent.  Tobago,  Trinidad.  St  I.urla,  and 
their  respective  dependencies.  There  is  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  13  members,  and  a  representative  astern- 
My,  constituted  by  a  return  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  parishes—  making  33  members.  The  duration  of  the  as- 
sembly u  12  months.    If  there  be  leas  than  srven  member* 
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of  council  resident  in  the  island,  the  governor  may  All  up 
the  number  to  seven  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The 
governor  is  chancellor,  but  he  sit*  In  the  chancery  with  the 
council,  who  act  aa  judges  both  in  the  court  of  error  and  In 
equity.  There  la  a  court  of  common  pleas  held  for  each 
district  monthly,  during  eight  month*  of  the  year,  bat  no 
court  of  king's  bench.  A  general  sessions  of  the  peace  is 
held  twice  a  year. 

The  principal  articles  of  Import  are  dry  goods  of  every 
quality  and  description  ;  flour,  corn,  meal,  and  nets  ;  pickled 
herrings,  cod-Ash,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  butter ;  soap,  candles 
and  all  kinds  of  Irish  provisions,  with  wood-lumber,  horse*, 
cattle,  and  live  stock,  hardware,  and  earthenware. 

The  revenue  of  the  Island,  previously  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery',  was  raised  by  n  poll-atx  upon  slave*,  and  by  duties 
on  spirituous  liquors,  licences,  ace. ;  but  It  is  now  derived 
principally  from  duties  levied  upon  American  produce,  on 
the  tonnage  of  ships,  and  on  spirituous  liquors,  licensee, 
gtc :  lately  it  has  been  as  high  as  £40.000  sterling  per  an- 
num ;  and  the  expenditure  has  been  little  more  than 
£30,000. 

A  hanking  establishment  has  been  lately  formed  by  a 
board  of  directors  in  London,  incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  1*  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  colony. 

The  proportion  of  the  £80  000.000  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  paid  to  the  colony  was  £1,781,34* 
19s.  7a*.  The  value  of  the  stares  was  estimated  at 
£3.HU7,'J76  19>. ;  and  the  average  value  of  a  slave,  I 
1*22  to  1K».  was  £47  Is.  3|</. 

BARBANTANE.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Boor  he* 
Rhone,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Durance  and  the  I 
4  m.  S.W.  Avignon.   Pop-  8998.   Its  environs  produce  ex- 
cellent wine, 

BARBARY,  the  name  usually  given  in  modern  times  to 
that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  comprise*  the  various  coun- 
tries between  the  VV.  frontier  of  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  N.  frontier  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great 
Desert,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other;  or  between  980 
E.  and  10°  YV.  long.,  and  30°  to  37°  N.  lat.  It  consequently 
includes  within  its  limits  the  empire  of  Morocco  and  Feu, 
with  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  including 
Bnrra.  Under  the  Roman  dominion.  It  was  divided  Into 
Mauritania  Tingilana.  corresponding  to  Morocco  and  PuK; 
.Vaurt'foaua  Cmtan casts,  to  Algiers;  Jtfrit*  Propria,  to 
Tunis;  and  (yrrmaua  and  the  Rtjpo  Syrfif,  to  Tripoli. 
Its  extent  may  he  taken  nt  from  630,000  to  700,000  sq.  m.  ; 
and  it*  population  ha*  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
10.000.000  to  14,000.000. 

The  name  Barhnry  has  not  as  has  sometime*  been  sup- 
posed, been  given  to  this  portion  of  Africa  because  it  t*  oc- 
cupied by  a  barbarous  ami  ignorant  people.  It  Is  derived 
from  the  name  of  It*  ancient  inhabitants,  usually  styled 
Itrrbrr*  or  Kabflrs.  and  should,  therefore.  In  strictness,  b* 
called  Berbery.  The  Arabians  call  it  Maghreb,  or  the  T*> 
gion  of  the  VV. ;  but  though  this  name  correctly  points  out 
Its  situation  in  relation  to  Arabia.  It  would  be  Incorrect  if 
used  by  Europeans.  If  a  new  name  were  now  to  be  adopt- 
ed, it  might  be  called  the  Htftan  of  JltUa,  Inasmuch  as  it 
Includes  the  whole  of  that  great  mountain  chain,  with  ita 
numerous  ramification*.  This  designation  has.  In  fact,  1 
given  to  il  by  some  geographers;  but  there  Is  but  little  i 
nbllity  of  Its  displacing  the  common  name  ;  and,  when  prop- 
erly  explained,  It  Is  quite  as  good  as  any  other. 

In  antiquity,  this  part  of  Africa  waa  distinguished  ae hir- 
ing the  seat  of  Carthage — that  great  commercial 
that  waged  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate 
with  Rome  herself  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  the 
fall  of  Carthage.  It  formed  an  important  part  of  the  1 
empire.  It  had  many  large  and  flourishing  cities,  i 
long  regarded  as  the  principal  granary  of  Rome.  After  be- 
ing overrun  by  the  N.  barbarians.  It  was  subdued  by  the 
Saracens ;  and  under  their  sway  acquired  a  lustre  and  rep- 
utation scarcely  Inferior  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  Ita  ancient  history.  But  the  Saracenic  governments  In 
Barbery,  like  those  In  other  countries,  gradually  lost  thMr 
vigour,  and  became  a  prey  to  every  sort  of  i~ 
this  great  country  ultimately  sunk  Into  the  lo« 
barbarian  and  degradation.  A  handful  of  Turks  i 
trades  acquired  the  government  of  its  finest  provinces,  i 
subjected  them  to  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  de«poUsn» 
Being  unable  to  contend  with  the  European  powers  la 
regular  war,  they  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  piracy  and 
marauding ;  which,  though  often  partially  abated,  was  ant 
entirely  suppressed  till  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

Barbery  has  far  more  of  a  European  than  of  an  African 
character.  Owing  to  Its  being  pervaded  by  the  great  chain 
of  Atlas,  It  has  every  diversity  of  surface,  and  la  remark 
ably  well  watered.  The  climate  Is  excellent ;  and  U  ago 
duces  all  the  grams  and  fruits  of  S.  Europe  in  the  | 
perfection.  In  ancient  times  Its  fertility  waa  such  ae 
almost  proverbial : 
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BARBASTES. 

,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  treatment  to  which  It  to 
r  subject,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continue*  unimpaired, 
and  with  no  manure,  except  occasionally  burning  weed* 
anil  stubble.  It  produces  the  moat  luxuriant  crop*.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  tite  of  the  famous  garden*  of  the 
Hesprrides  should  have  been  originally  placed  In  Barra; 
and  that  they  should  afterward  have  been  carried  farther 
W.  according  as  the  Greeks  bceam 
the  coast,  and  with  the  riches  and 
try.   (For  a  full  account  of  this 


BARRASTES.  a  town  of  Spain,  Aragon.  near  the  Cl- 
aea.  28  m.  S.K.  Huesca.  Poo.  5000.  It  to  surrounded  by 
trails,  is  the  aeat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  aomc  tanneries. 

BARBEZ1EUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Charente.  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  road  from  Angoulemc  to  Bordeaux,  21  m. 
B.W.  Angouleme.  Pop.  3013.  It  U  advantageously  situa- 
ted on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  extremity  of  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain.  It  to  well  built ;  has  a  court  of  ori- 
,  a  linen  manufacture,  and  some  trade  in 
nd  especially  poultry.  The  rasj 
trujfei  of  Barbeaieux  are  highly  esteemed.  {Hugi 
G*af  .  <$-r.) 

BARBOUR,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  8.E.  part  of 
the  stale,  aad  contain*  1'iOO  *q.  m.  Chattahoochee  river 
bound*  11  on  the  E..  try  branches  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
drained.  Pear  r.  bounds  it  on  the  W.  It  contained  in  1810 
18,544  neat  cattle,  20f>3  *heep,  ifr'.srtS  swine  ;  and  produced 
6239  bushels  of  wheat.  337,936  of  Indian  corn.  13,904  of  po- 
tatoes, 4890  pounds  of  rice,  24*59.109  of  cotton.  It  had  thir- 
ty-six stores  with  a  capital  of  8184,106  ;  twenty-two  grist- 
mills, twenty-two  saw -mills,  two  tanneries,  one  prlntkng-of 


rhupom 

r»,  but. 


free-coloured,  seven  ;  total.  12,024. 
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BARCA 

them  contain  only  salt  or  brackish  water.  Ox  the  1 
however,  the  mountain  land  to  not  very  badly  irrigated! 
Koine  year*  since,  the  Americana  made  a  temporary  settle- 
ment at  Dema,  where,  taking  advantage  of  the  many  flood- 
ed rav  ines,  they  built  a  water-mill  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, which,  by  a  little  skill  in  damming  up  the  stream, 
works  nearly  all  the  year.    (Packs,  OS.)   The  ancient  sa- 


cred fountain  of  Cyrcne  is  permanent  (Brers*.  434),  and 
probably  the  only  stream  in  Barea  that  Is  so,  with  the  ex- 
ccptioo  of  a  subterranean  rivulet,  near  Bengazi,  which  Is 


by  Beech y  (399),  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  La- 
thon  or  Lttkt  of  Ptolemy  (|v.,  4),  Pliny  (v„  5).  and  Stmbo 
(xvil.,  836),  and  the  Ereeus  of  Scyiax.  (P#r»>.,  111.) 
Though  stretching  a*  far  aa  33°  .V.  Barra  has  an  equinoc- 
tial climate.  The  rainy  season  appears  to  commence  some- 
times as  early  as  November,  and  at  others  tn  delay  Its  vio- 
lence till  the  end  of  December,  or  even  tilt  January  :  du- 
ring such  delay,  however,  the  Intermediate  season  Is  «a*w- 
erjr,  and  when  the  rains  descend  In  their  strength,  the  mount- 
ain mads  become  nearly.  If  not  quite  impassable.  The 
ravines  pour  down  torrents,  which.  In  their  progress,  carry 


and  the  sea  into  enormous  marshes.  The  temperature  to, 
of  course,  generally  high,  but  the  powerful  evaporation 
makes  that  of  winter  something  lower  than  might  be  an- 
ticipated, and  absolutely  cold  nights  are  not  unknown.  The 
wet  season,  aa  in  other  countries,  I*  ushered  in  by  storms. 
(Bt€tkf,  41,  SB,  347,  981,  347,  Ice.) 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  this  country  in  ancient 
times,  It  la  only  within  these  few  years  that  anything  accu- 
rate has  been  learned  concerning  It.  Its  very  outline  was 
erroneously  marked  In  every  map  and  chart  previously  to 
1808  [*XH  8  vans) ;  and  every  account  of  Its  soil,  climate. 


18*  (tee  Hvans);  and  every  acre 
and  fertility  wna  nearly  the  direct 


n.  VVuV.VV.  Richmond.  38B  W.    Situated  on  the  X.K. 
of  Guyaadott  river,  S  miles  above  Its  entrance  into 
i  river.    It  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  three  stores,  one 
g-mill,  and  about  175  inhabitants. 
BAKBi  iI'KHV 1 1 . i  . k .  p.  v..  capital  of  Knox  CO.,  K y .  119 
tn.f.E.  by  8.  Frankfort,  519  W.    Situated  on  the  N.  aide  of 
Cumberland  river,  aad  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  several 
stores,  two  schools,  54  scholars.    Pop.  934. 

BARBUDA,  one  of  toe  W.  Indian  Islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  27  m.  N.  Antigua.  15  m.  in  length  by  §  m.  In 
breadth.  Pop.  406,  almost  all  black*.  It  la  flat  and  fertile. 
It  is  a  proprietary  of  government  and  belongs  to  the  Cod- 
rington  family.  Corn,  cotton,  pepper,  tobacco,  are  produced 
in  abundance  but  no  sugar.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  a  road- 
stead riu  it*  W  side. 

BARBY,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  14  m. 
S.E.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  3100.  It  is  well  built,  has  an  old 
castle,  two  Lutheran,  and  one  Calvralst  church,  with  fab- 
rics of  cloth,  cotton,  aad  flax,  soap  works,  breweries,  and 
distilleries. 

BARCA  (Bapvi)).  a  district  of  N.  Africa,  forming  the  E. 
portion  of  Tripoli,  extending  from  <*>4°  to  nearly  33°  N. 
Uc,  and  from  19°  to  25i0  R.  long.  The  limit*  are,  however, 
very  uncertain  towards  the  S.  nnd  E..  the  country,  in  the 
direction,  terminating  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  be 
tn  the  latter,  divided  from  Egypt  by  wandering  tribes 
who  acknowledge  no* authority  In  any  settled 
L  On  the  N.  Barra  la  bounded  by  the  Mediter- 
sea.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Hidrn  (the  Syrtu 
Magna  of  the  ancients),  and  the  government  of  Serf  or 
Sort.  ( Btttky,  910 ;  Paras,  19 ;  B techy  and  Paras'*  Map*.) 
It  extends  500  m.  from  N.  to  8.,  but  the  cultivated  and  In- 
habited portion  terminates  at  about  the  31st  parallel,  or  140 
m  only,  tram  the  farthest  N.  point  of  the  coast.  The  great- 
E  to  W.  Is  about  390  in.,  and  the  area  may  be 

:rSsV£2n*iS*tftt 

extent  of  coast  line :  this  range  appears  to  have  its 
elevation  near  the  22d  meridian  fat  the  town  of  Cv- 
),  and  to  decline  thence  both  towards  the  E.  and  W\, 
terminating.  In  the  former  direction,  in  the  plain  of  I/ower 
Egypt  J  In  the  latter  being  continued  round  the  gulf  till  it 
ranrshe*  la  a  low  swamp  8.  of  Mesarata.  The  least  ele- 
vation of  these  mountains  to  estimated  at  400  or  500  ft.,  and 
the  greatest  at  1806  ft.  It  is  upon  the  aides  and  summits 
of  these  hills  that  the  only  population  and  production  to 
stand,  though  the  great  plain  toward*  the  S.,  to  probably 
pre*rrved^fr..m^srmie  of  xhru-ortt  features  of  ihe^desert  by 

to'timt  of  Maradeh"  whkn^mult  *of  'necessity  form"'*!)*** 
protection  from  the  c fleet*  of  the  sirocco.  ( BeetAu,  107, 916, 
toSt  434.  Jtc. ;  Parks.  57.  83.  134,  ~ 
There  are  I 


pastoral  life  sai 

(JuWp,  186),  or 
country  by  the  • 


single  exception  of  Herodotus,  have  combined  to  represent 
the  coast*  of  the  Hyrtts  a*  an  irredeemable  desert.  At  least 
such  to  the  Impression  given  by  8trabo,  Pliny,  Scyiax,  aad 
others,  of  all  the  country  W.  of  Berenice  {Bemgau) ;  while 
the  moderns,  following  Leo  Afriranus  and  the  Arab  histo- 
rians, have  extended  the  same  description  to  all  the  land 
between  Tripoli  and  Alexandria,  till  the  term  Bart*  be- 
came synonymous  In  European  language  with  barrenness. 
(Strabo,  xvii..  838;  P/iny,  v..  4.  ate.;  Sejr/«i,  Parts,  113. 
Ate  ;  Las.  Afrit.,  v,  79,  etc)  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperidea,  situated  on  this  coast.  It  is  Im- 
to  reconcile  this  idea  of  utter  barrenness  with  the 
said  by  Herodotus  to  be  led  by  the  aborigine* 
with  the  subsequent  colonization  of  the 
Greeks.  Neither  to  it  likely  that  Herodotus, 
who  so  accurately  describes  the  "  **#f  »»ndf  deierl"  In  the 
interior  (Afc/s.,  181).  should  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  parched  and  barren  soil,  had  any  such  existed  on  the 
high  landa  near  the  coast.  In  fart,  the  prevalent  descrip 
tions  of  Hurra  have  been,  for  years,  little  more  than  fa- 
bles ;  the  8.W.  comer,  Indeed,  (joining  on  the  desert), 
seems  fully  to  Justify  the  account*  of  utter  desolation  given 
of  It;  but  E.  and  N.  the  country  rapidly  improves,  and  pre- 
sents extensive  crops  of^corn^and  large  fields  of  excellent 

woodctf  and  covered  with  an  excellent  soil ;  and  even  the 
sand  Itself  (on  the  shore),  Is  made,  by  little  Inhour,  luxuri- 
antly productive  during  the  rainy  season.  The  trees  con 
atot  of  pines,  olives,  laurels,  with  a  great  variety  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  climbers;  such  as  rose*,  lnurrstlnas,  honey- 
suckles,  myrtles,  ate. ;  but  the  trees  most  tn  esteem  here, 
as  in  every  other  Mohammedan  country,  are  the  various 
species  of  dales,  palms,  and  figs,  which  flourish  in  great 
variety  and  abundance.  The  com  which  this  country  pro- 
duces la  chiefly  barley  or  dhourra,  and  oata.*  The  fruit, 
grapes,  melons,  pumpkins,  melon rnnl  (or  egg  plants),  en- 
cumbers, and  tomatoes ;  a  peculiar  plant  called  Bauria,  to 
also  raised,  though  not  in  great  abundance ;  fine  artichokes, 
and  green  nnd  red  pepper,  are  also  very  plentiful.  But  the 
plant  for  which  thto  country  k*  the  most  ren 


Silphlum.  an  umbelliferous  pe 
lock  or  wild  carmt,  of  which  i 


Ming  the 


the  most  marvellous  tales  are 
related  by  the  ancient*.  Its  origin  was  said  to  be  miracu- 
lous ;  it  perished  under  cultivation,  but  throve  in  the  most 
savage  and  neglected  desert*.  A  liquor  produced  from  It 
was  esteemed  an  almost  universal  remedy  for  inward  ail- 
ments ;  and  various  ointment*,  compounded  of  the  stalk, 
leaves,  and  root,  were  held  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  out- 


*f  as*,  i 

Tatar  timstioa  was,  I 

•vend  sstenrstwss  (p.  *47  ,  tad  lh*  snua  »»» 
set  of  las  m  wstiwcd  maw.  h  «■ 
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that  birds 


j.nioji  of  divine,  honour ;  it  was  an  offering  to  the  deified 
king  of  the  country,  and  its  figure  «»<  stamped  upon  the 
coins  of  Cyrene  (P/tay,  Xix.,  3 ;  mi..  22 ;  Tkttpkrattat.  I  v., 
3 ;  .irria n ,  //i/t.  xllii. ;  £x». .*/**-,  ill..  38,  etc.)  It  dor* 
not,  however,  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  other  sopo- 
rific plants  of  the  same  family,  i.  here  Ay.  409-490;  Para*, 
J47-455.)  Thus,  though  not  very  varied,  the  production* 
of  Barca  are  I uflkienUy  abundant,  and  nothing  but  Industry 
wms  requisite  to  restore  this  country  to  the  stale  in  which 
Herodotus  beheld  it,  when  three  successive  harvests,  on 
Ik-  coast,  on  the  aides,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains occupied  the  Greek  Inhabitants  eight  months  in  every 
■  nr.  BeteAw,  901.  339.  387,  el  pan.,  Pack*,  59,  90,  153, 
235.  H  pats. ;  Herod.  Mr  I  p.,  190.) 

The  domestic  animals,  camels,  horses,  oxen,  asses,  sheep, 
md  goats,  are  extremely  numerous,  and  form  the  richea  of 
ilic  present  wandering,  as  of  the  ancient  settled,  population. 
The  hog.  forbidden  by  the  Mohammedan  law  to  the  faith- 
ful, is  found  only  in  his  savage  slate ;  but  in  this  slate  he 
exists  in  great  numbers,  maintaining  his  ground  against  the 
jackals,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  that  Infest  the 
i  locality.  From  the  silence  of  traveller*  it  may  be  In 
are  scarce ;  and  iboufj 

are  unquestionably  met  with.  It 
also,  as  if  twin  the  number  and  power  of  the  reptile  tribe  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Insects  are  exceedingly  n  inner 
ous ;  and  even  the  locust,  which  la  a  frequent  visiter,  Is 
scarcely  more  terrible  (lo  strangers  at  least)  than  the  myri- 
ads of  flies,  beetles,  fleas,  lice,  and  other  noxious  vermin, 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  filthy  negligence  of  the 
inhabitant*  preserve  In  constant  strength  and  activity.  (Pa- 
tio. 61-64,  235-346,  etc. ;  Btttkf,  107,  311, 386, 301,  H  past.) 

The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Hcdouin  Arabs,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Jews  In  the  town*.  The  Arabs  differ  In 
nothing  from  their  countrymen  in  other  parts, 
dirtier,  less  active,  and  exhibiting  the  worst  parts 
lional  character  in  a  more  exaggerated  form.  The  country 
is  governed  by  a  bey,  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli ;  and 
the  pop.,  notwithstanding  the  resources  of  the  country.  Is 
thin.  Its  amount  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  it  probably 
does  not  exceed  1,000,000.    ( Betchf,  and  PatMo,  musts*.) 

The  original  Inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called  by  He- 
rodotus [Mtlpom.,  pott.)  Africans  (Aievwr),  a  term  which 
he  seems  always  to  distinguish  carefully  from  Egyptians 
(Atyvrruwf),  but  which  certainly  did  not  mean  a  black 
race  of  men.  According  to  Strabo,  It  would  appear  th.it, 
from  the  earliest  times,  they  were  Arab*  following  the 
i-ting  pastoral  life,  which  prevails  among  them  to  the 
it  day.  (xvlL,  835.)  The  Phcrnielan*  appear  to  have 
traded  with  them  at  a  very  early  period ; 
description  of  the  country  probably  arose  1 
idea  of  the  Hesperian  gardens,  which,  a*  already  observed, 
were  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  this  country.  It  is 
probable  that  the  report  of  this  luxuriance  of  the  district 
was  one  inducement  to  the  Greek  settlement  In  Cyrene; 
but  the  Immediate  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  pres- 
sure of  population  In  Lacederoon,  consequent  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  descendants  of  the  Argonaut*  from  Lemno*  by 
the  Pelasgian  population  of  Attica.  After  a  troubled  resi- 
dence of  some  years,  these  exile*  threw  off  a  large  body 
of  emigrants,  who,  under  the  command  of  Baitus,  and  by 
order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  established  the  first  Ureek  col- 
ony in  Africa  of  which  there  is  any  record.  The  pressure 
of  population  continuing  In  Lacedemon,  and  the  oracle  ur 
King  Uie  Greek*  lo  follow  their  countrymen.  *  general  pro- 
pensity to  emigrate  was  at  last  excited,  and,  about  60  years 
after  the  first  adventurers  had  landed,  a  movement,  that 
might  also  be  called  national,  was  made  towards  the  Afri- 
can shores.  The  natives  and  Uie  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
been  equally  alarmed  at  this  Irruption  ;  they  combined  to 
expel  the  Intruders,  but  received  so  decisive  a  defeat  that 
few  of  the  Egyptian*  returned  to  their  own  country.  In  the 
succeeding  generation  the  town  of  Barca,  which  subsequent- 
ly gave  name  lo  the  whole  countrv,  was  built.  This  once 
famous  city  has  now  vanished,  and  even  its  site  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  For  a  generation  or  two,  there  were  now  two 
Greek  kingdoms  in  Africa,  that  of  Cyrene  and  that  of  Bar- 
,  shared  the  (ate  of  their 
byses,  became  a  part 
empire,  and  so  remained,  till  the  conquests  of 

1  the  aspect  of  Eastern  affairs.  Under  his 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  Greco- Eg) -ptlan  kingdom ; 
but  before  its  (all  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome. 
With  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  Africa  fell  for 
a  while  beneath  the  power  of  the  Vandal* .  but  the  rapid 
conquests  of  the  early  Mohammedans  quickly  added  this 
country  to  their  dominions.  This  was  the  last  Important 
revolution.  During  the  many  centuries  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ruled  In  Barca.  civilization,  arts,  and  science*,  flour- 
ished ;  the  remains  of  aqueducts,  temples,  and  other  mighty 
works,  sufficiently  attest  this  fact ;  but  the  refinement  was 
•nttrely  foreign,  and  vanished  with  the  exotic  population  | 


which  Introduced  It.  The  Arab  I*  again  the  toie  possessor 
of  the  soil ;  and  the  description  of  the  shepherd,  who  held 
It  before  the  Greek  arrived,  would,  in  every  important  par 
ticular,  apply  to  him  at  this  day.  The  cities  of  this  country, 
especially  those  of  Berenice  |  Rrngaii).  Arstnoe,  Barca.  Ap- 
polonla,  and  Cyrene.  which  gave  name  to  the  district  called 
Pcntapoli*    (llfiruiroAi,  uiou*  In  antiquity. 

These  towns,  however,  it,  quently  changed  their  names,  so 
that  It  1*  sometimes  dirVuit  to  follow  the  ancient  writers  ; 
and  in  the  barbarous  names  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
present  occupiers,  it  is  as  imt>"-.M<  to  recognise  them  as  it 
is  lo  identify  the  heaps  of  filth  and  ruins  which  they  now 
exhibit,  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  thai  di*ungui«hed 
them  In  antiquity.  The  name  Barca  has,  however,  under- 
gone no  change,  and  the  W.  division  of  the  country  is  still 
called  Cyrenalca.  The  K.  portion  is  called  M  armories, 
which  Is  also  an  ancient  denomination.  (Herodotus.  fVtajr, 
•Strabo.  Arrian,  Polyoiut,  .1bul  ft  da.  .in  Mat.  f  Edrtili, 
lierrku.  and  Par  ho,  pott.) 

BARCELONA,  a  city  and  sea  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, cap.  pro  v.  Catalonia,  on  the  martin  of  a  fruit- 
ful plain,  between  the  rivers  Besos  and  Eh.bregnt.  at  the 
fool  of  Monjouirh  Mont  Jaru),  315  m.  E..VE.  Madrid,  194 
m.  N.I.  \  lat.  410  &        N.,  long,  op  ■>  ,r  E. 

Pop.  in  IBM  I  JO.000  (MiHano).  It  is  strongly  fortified,  be- 
ing surrounded  with  strong  walls,  fosses,  ana  batteries.  The 
citadel  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city  is  a  regular  octagon  on  the 
system  of  Vauban,  with  accommodation  for  701)0  men. 
The  citadel  communicates  with  the  fort  of  Han  Carlos  on 
the  sea  by  a  double  covered  way  which  surrounds  the  city 
as  far  as  Barretnnctta.  The  fortress  of  Monjouicb,  on  the 
mountain  of  thai  name  is  looked  upon,  if  properly  garrison- 
ed, as  impregnable,  it  commands  Uie  town  on  the  H W 

The  city  is  divided  by  the  promenade,  called  I*  Rambla, 
into  iwo  pretty  equal  pans ;  that  to  the  N.W.  being  called 
the  new.  and  that  to  the  N.K.  the  old  city.  The  streets  in  the 
latter  are  narrower  and  more  crooked  than  in  the  former. 
The  houses,  which  are  mostly  of  brick,  are  generally  from 
four  to  five  ■lories  high,  with  uuuierutu  Huiikiwi  and  bal- 
conies. Mr.  Town  send  says  that  the  old  Roman  town  may 
still  be  distinctly  traced,  occupying  a  small  eminence  In 
the  centre  of  the  city,  with  one  of  Its  gates  and  some  of  its 
lowers  well  preserved.  With  the  exception  of  the  eathe 
dral  and  custom  house,  the  old  palace  of  the  king*  of  Arav 
gon,  ate.,  few  of  the  public  buildings  are  worth  any  special 
notice.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  structure,  in  the  later 
(iothic  style,  with  finoly  painted  window*,  uml  a  choir  of 
good  wortaanahlp  and  smgular  delicacy. 
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In  the  city  from  I4e 
cribed  by  Mr.  Townsend  as  existing  in  the 
longer  to  be  met  with. 

Barcelona  ha*  a  royal  junta  of  government,  and  u  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  authorities.  A  Junta  at  Vomtrcia, 
or  board  of  trade,  support*  public  professorships  of  naviga- 
tion, architecture,  palming,  sculpture,  jierspeclivc  landscape, 
and  ornamental  flower-drawing,  engraving,  chemistry,  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  agriculture,  and  botany  ;  short  hand 
writing,  commerce,  and  accounts ;  mechanics,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  languages.  It  has  a  large  rihissst 
of  coin*,  and  awards  pension*  and  rewards  for  superior  at- 
tainments and  useful  Inventions.  It  also  maintain*  sosne) 
of  Its  students  In  foreign  parts,  to  perfect  themselves  in  their 
;  and  baa  expended  large  sums  in  drawing  plans  and 
levels  of  Iba  ground  for  canal*  and  other  public 
In  the  province.  Mr.  Townee nd  says  he  counted  MS 
boy*,  most  of  them  Intended  for  trades,  attending  the  nrad 
rmy  of  fine  arts,  provided  with  materials,  models,  and  Irv- 
ing subject*  Dt  the  uuuiic  ci|cu«.  It  has  also  four  public 
libraries,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  eight  colleges,  a  col 
lege  of  surgeons,  and  professorship  of  practical  medicine, 
a  college  of  pharmacy,  academic*)  of  arts  and  sciences,  nasi 
of  btllm  UUrtt,  «>£.,  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  house  of  in- 
dustry (Real  Cata  dt  Carided,,  numerous  hospitals, a  found- 
ling Institution,  and  several  other  charities.  Mr.  Town- 
send  says  thai  the  general  hospital  of  this  city  was  Um 
best  managed  institution  of  Uie  kind  he  had  ever  seen,  i  ne 
population  of  Uie  city  has  not  an  exclusively  Spanish  no 
Hinnk'h  hats  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  the 
not  indispensable.  According  bt  Mr.  Inglls,  Uie 
feature*  of  the  females  are  more  regular,  their  forms  slight- 
er, and  their  complexion*  clearer,  and  Uieir  hair  less  coarse 
than  that  of  the  Andalusian  ladies ;  but  their  eyes  have 
leas  expression.  The  drese  of  the  peasantry  i»  peculiar, 
their  red  cap*  hanging  a  foot  down  their  back*  .  crimson 
girdles,  and  gaudy  coloured  plaids,  give  them  a  highly  gro- 
tesque appearance.  Barcelona  has  some  fine  public  walks: 
the  Rambia.  already  referred  to,  is  always  crowded,  and  is 
inferior  to  the  Boulevards  of  Pari".  There  Is  also  a  charm 
lag  walk  round  Uie  rani|mrit>.  with  delightful  views,  par 
Ocularly  towards  Uie  sea. 
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The  opera  here  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation ;  the  in- 


tenor  of  the  theatre  U  large  and  handsome  ;  almost  all  the 
boxes  are  private,  and  cost  from  X50  to  £60  for  the  sea 
•on.    Seal*  in  the  pit  let  at  40  dollars  for  the  season. 


tor. 


The  principal  singers  are  paid  from  3000  to  2500  dollars, 
with  a  benefit  night.  There  are  here  several  valuable  libra- 
He*  and  collections  of  MSS. ;  especially  the  royal  archive* 
of  the  king ilom  of  Aragon,  containing  20,000  loose  MHH., 
8,000  in  folio  volumes,  and  900  papal  bull*.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  leather,  lace,  wool,  cotton, 
etc.,  but  none  of  them  are  flourishing.  Minano  says  of  the 
Cotton  manufacture,  that  tu  progress  has  been  dt  mai  tn 
ptar ! — from  bad  to  worse  :— a  consequence  of  oppressive 
and  absurd  political  and  commercial  regulations.  Mr. 
Townsend  speak*  In  high  tsrms  of  the  foundry  for  brow 
cannon  that  existed  in  the  city  at  the  epoch  of  hi*  visit. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  it  has  been  abandoned  ;  but  it 
U  unlikely  that  such  an  establishment  should  be  kept  up  in 
the  present  wretched  state  of  the  monarchy. 

The  trade  of  Barcelona  has  greatly  declined  since  the 
emancipation  of  Spanish  America  ;  but  it  Is  still  far  from 
Inconsiderable.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  sugar, 
ft*h.  hide*,  cocoa,  iron  hoops,  cinnamon,  dye- woods.  Indigo, 
stave*,  cheese,  bees'  wax,  codec,  horns,  and  specie,  mostly 
from  America.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  exports  consist 
of  wrought  silk,  soap  lire-arms,  paper,  tints,  laces,  ribands, 
and  steeL  The  export  of  shoes,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  about  9000  hands  used  to  be  employed,  has  entirely 
ceased.  In  1831.  18  Eoglish  and  1 10  other  vessels,  being,  in 
all,  of  15,130  tons  burthen,  entered  the  port  The  harbour 
Is  formed  by  a  mole  running  to  a  considerable  distance  In  a 
8.  direction,  having  a  light  house  and  battery  at  its  extrcm- 
The  depth  of  water  within  the  mole  is  from  18  to  90 
;  but  there  is  a  bar  outside,  which  has  frequently  not 
than  10  ft  water.  When  In  the  harbour,  vessels  are 
well  protected;  they  are,  however,  exposed  to  the  8. 
winds,  and  great  damage  was  done  by  a  dreadful  storm  In 
1411.    Large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mole. 

The  Barcelonese  and  to  evince  more  superstition  and  Ig- 
norance than  might  have  been  expected  In  a  city  having  m> 
much  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Money  i»  collected  to  the 
sound  of  little  bells,  at  execution*,  to  buy  masses  for  the 
soul  of  the  criminal ;  and  large  processions  of  masked  peni- 
tents accompany  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  1779,  roost  of  the 
insurance  companies  were  ruined  by  underwriting  the 
Preneh  West  Indlamen,  relying  on  their  partnership  with 
various  saints,  when  nobody  else  would  take  the  risk  at  any 
price  !  '  To* m tend,  i-  153.1  And  it  would  seem,  from  the 
state  menu  of  Mr.  Inglis,  that  matters  continue,  la  this  re- 
spect, nearly  on  their  old  footing. 

Barcelona  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  900 
years  before  the  Christian  vra,  and  300  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Carthaginians  in  8 pain,  and  to  have'been  named 
after  its  founder,  Ilamilcar  Barcino.   After  the  Romans  and 
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,  aided  by  Charlemagne  and  Ludovico  Fin, 
in  801.  It  was  then  governed  by  counts,  who  were  Inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  till  the  end  of  the  19th  century  ,  when 
U  was  ceded,  by  marriage,  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Barce- 
lona is  distinguished  In  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  for 
the  seal,  "kill,  and  success  with  which  her  citizens  prose- 
cuted commercial  undertakings.  8 lie  singly  rivalled  the 
maritime  towns  of  Icily  tn  the  commerce  of  the  Levant ; 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  consuls  and  factories  in 
distant  countries,  for  the  protection  and  security  of  trade. 
She  would  seem  also  to  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing compiled  and  promulgated  tlw  famous  code  of  maritime 
taw,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Comolab,  del  Mart;  and 
the  earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice  of  marine  insu- 
rance, and  of  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange,  are  to  be 
1  in  her  annals.  She  ha*  been  more  celebrated  as  a 
ercial  than  as  a  manufacturing  town  ;  though  In  this, 
her  progress  has  been  very  respectable. 
Barcelona  ha*  sustained  seven  regular  sieges  since  It* 
recovery  from  the  Arabs.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
war  of  the  succession,  it  adhered  firmly  to  the  party  of 
Charles  ;  but,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  it  was  taken.  In 
1714.  by  the  force*  of  Philip  V„  commanded  by  the  IHic  de 
Berwick.  The  French  got  possession  of  it  in  1808,  and  kept 
It  all  through  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1821  It  was  attacked 
by  the  yellow  few,  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  a  fifth 
part  of  tbe  population.  Thirteen  councils  have  been  held 
hen-,  and  above  twenty  four  assemblies  of  the  Cortes,  down 
to  the  last.  In  1706.  It  has  had,  also,  many  visits  from  the 
Spanish  monarch*,  a*  they  were  obliged  by  the  laws  of  Cat- 
alonia to  appear  here  in  person  to  be  crowned  and  take  the 
oaths  as  sovereigns  of  this  principality  and  of  Aragon ; 
which  ceremony  was  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Philip 
V.  (MiHans,  Dittionario  Oeojrrajico,  il.,  390-396,  and 
Su?),!.  nrl.  i:.,rr,l.,n;:  I 
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BaacKLoMa  (Naw},  a  town  of  Colombia, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neveri,  about  3  m.  from  the  sea,  and  40 
m.  8.W.  Cumana  ;  let.  10°  6*  SSI"  N„  long.  64°  47*  W.  It* 
pop.  In  1807,  was  15,000,  half  of  whom  were  whites;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ,  it  had  a  considera- 
ble trad.-  with  the  W.  India  island*.  It  I*  •kill  n  place  of 
some  commerce,  being  well  situated  for  Uie  exportation  ot 
the  cattle  and  other  produce  of  the  /msmm  to  the  W.  India  is! 
anus.  Speaking  generally,  il  is  badly  built ;  the  nouses  being 
of  mud,  and  ill  furnished.  The  street*  are  unpnved,  which 
make*  them  filthy  during  the  rains,  while  in  dry  weath- 
er like  dust  is  intolerable.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  place*  In  8.  America.  It  was  founded  in  1634 , 
previously  to  which,  the  cap.  of  the  tlistr.  was  Curnanagoto, 
3  leagues  higher  up  the  river.  (Mod.  TV**.,  xxvii.,  109-104.: 
BARCELOXETTA,  a  suburb  of  Barcelona,  on  the  8.E. 
side  of  the  river,  ollen  considered  as  a  separate  town.  It 
was  built  in  1754.  on  a  uuiform  plan  ;  the  house*  are  all  of 
red  brick.   Pop.  5000.    I  .MiAano.  I.,  392.) 

BARCELONETTE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Allies, 
cap.  arrond,  on  the  I'baye,  30  in.  N.E.  Olgne.  Pop.  9154. 
It  Is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  above  3800  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  two  main  streets,  which  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  are  neat  and  good ;  and, 
nl together,  tills  Is  perhaps  the  handsomest  town  of  the 
French  Alps.  It  ha*  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  col 
lege,  a  primary  normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  society 
Above  900  silk  looms  have  recently  been  established  here 
it  has  also  some  manufacture*  of  cloth,  and  fulling  mills 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Romau 
of  two  states  frequently  at 
war.  It  ha*  been  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  was 
definitively  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It 
was  tbe  native  place  of  Manuel,  the  liberal  deputy,  to  whose 
memory  a  monument  has  been  constructed  in  the  principal 
square.  It  consists  of  a  fountain,  surmounted  by  a  funeral 
urn,  and  having  on  one  of  its  sides  a  bust  of  Manuel,  with 
the  Inscription,  taken  from  Beranger,  "  Brat,  UU  tt  taw. 
taut  stale  penpU  tn  lui."  (Hup,  France  PitUrttfut,  art. 
Has  it  t  .ilpet.) 

BARCELOS.  a  town  of 
Cnvado,  28  m.  N.  Oporto.   Pop.  \ 
walls  flanked  with  towers ;  streets  www 
well  built:  it  has  a  fine  bridge  over  the  river,  a  grammar 
school,  a  hospital,  and  a  work  house.    It  is  very  ancient. 

BARDHE  Y,  a  small  Island  of  N.  Wales,  in  the  Irish  sea. 
near  the  V  point  of  Cardigan  bay,  co.  Caernarvon :  let.  59° 
45'  N.,  long.  40  46'  W.  Pop.,  In  1831,  84.  Length  about  9 
m. ;  breadth  1  m.  It  contains  370  acres,  one  third  of  which 
Is  a  mountain  ridge,  feeding  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits;  the 
rest  a  tolerably  fertile  clay  soil,  growing  good  wheat  and 
barley.  Its  rental  does  not  exceed  X100  a  year,  in  three 
distinct  holdings.  It  Is  acceseible  only  on  the  H.E.  side, 
where  there  is  a  small,  well-sheltered  harbour  for  1 
of  thirty  or  forty  Ions.  On  the  N.  and  N.E.  It  I* 
by  the  promontory  of  Bralch-y-PwII.  94  m.  distant.  In  the 
channel  between  them  I*  a  very  rapid  current,  rendering  U 
unsafe,  except  to  experienced  hand*.  The  pcrpcndicalai 
and  projecting  cliffs  are  a  great  resort  of  puffins  and  other 
migratory  birds  in  the  breeding  season,  and  their  eggs  form 
a  considerable  trade,  being  gathered  by  men  suspended  from 
the  summits  of  the  promontory.  There  is  a  light-house  on 
the  Island  (with  fixed  and  revolving  light*),  established  In 
1831.  under  tbe  Trinity  House,  having  the  lantern  elevated 
141  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  present  name  to 
it*  forming  a  refuge  for  the  last  Welsh  bards.  It  had  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  abbey,  the  annual  revenue  of  which, 
at  the  general  suppression,  was  £46  Is.  41*1  The  site  is 
traceable  only  from  numerous  walled  graves,  and  a  building 
called  the  Abbot's  Lodge.  In  a  ruined  antique  oratory,  with 
an  Insulated  stone  altar  at  tbe  E.  end,  the  church  service  Is 
read  on  Sunday*  by  one  of  the  iahab.  to  the  rest,  when  the 
weather  doe*  not  permit  thi.m  to  resort  to  the  pa.  church  of 
Aberdavon,  on  the  promontory. 

BAH  1.1 1  .Y .  an  Inl.  distr.  of  lllndostan,  prnv.  Delhi,  most- 
ly between  28°  and  20°  N.  1st. ;  having  N,  the  dlstr.  of 
Pillibhcet,  E.  and  H.E.  Shahjehanpore,  and  W.  nnd  8.W. 
Halswan  and  Moradabad:  area  6900  sq.  m. ;  surface  gener- 
ally level,  and  well  cultivated :  the  Ganges  bound*  it  VV.. 
and  the  Ramgunga  and  many  small  streams  Inteneet  it. 
In  summer  Ihe  heat  Is  intense,  but  during  winter.  with  N. 
winds,  the  thermometer  falls  below  30°  Fahr..  and  water 
freezes  In  the  tents.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  snld  to  be 
4.458,380  kucha  begas  of  land  in  cultivation,  assessed  with 
a  land-tax  of  3,986,280  rupees,  or  a  little  more  than  eight 
annas  per  bega,  most  of  which  is  realised ;  though  the  gov., 
not  resorting  to  sales  of  land  for  arrears  of  taxation,  as  in 
tbe  lower  province*.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  collect, 
and  much  depends  upon  the  decision  nnd  judgment  of  the 
collector:  3.362,092  bega*  are  fit  for  culture,  but  not  In  ae- 
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the  N .  there  is  much  jungle,  and  between  Bareily  city  tuid 
Anopsher  extensive  wastes  prevail,  consisting  of  Innds 
which  were  formerly  cultivated,  but  are  now  covered  with 
long  grass,  which  parches  and  inflames  in  rammer,  and 
swarms  with  foxes,  jackals,  hogs,  and  game.  Bishop  Heber 
says,  that  the  soil  and  climate  generally  are  very  fine ;  in 
most  porta  date-palms  and  plantains  ore  common,  as  well 
as  walnut,  apple,  and  pear-trees,  vines,  etc.  This  district  Is 
noted  for  a  One  speews  of  rice,  called  batmati  (pregnant 
with  perfume),  superior  to  the  best  of  Patna.  Husbandry, 
in  general,  is  superior  to  that  of  Oude,  and  the  articles  pro 
duced  of  a  better  quality ;  the  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  ore 
the  highest  priced  in  India.  The  roads  and  bridges  are 
better  than  in  most  parts  of  the  British  provinces ;  and  the 
cart  commonly  In  use  is  a  larger  and  more  convenient  vehi- 
cle than  that  of  Bengal ;  formerly  a  great  deal  of  salt,  called 
kurrmk  salt,  was  made  collaterally  with  nitre,  In  this  dlstr., 
and  exported  in  Urge  quantities.  The  Imports  from  the 
lower  prov.  are  chiefly  chintzes,  gudjoea,  salt,  coarse  sugar, 
tnd  cutlery,  cottons,  cheap  trinkets,  coral,  beads,  and  slave 
from  the  hill  region,  and  even  from  Tibet, 
rly  Imported  thither  on  tbe  becks  of  gnats.  The 
are  pretty  equally  divided  Into  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
i:  the  tribe  of  Baniarees  (carriers  and  bullock  dri- 
s),  estimated  at  14,000,  have  been  all  converted  from  the 
to  the  latter  faith.  Not  long  since  Bareily  district 
i  overrun  by  clans  of  Mohammedan  warriors,  or,  rather, 
banditti,  ready  to  join  any  leader  who  chose  to  hire  them, 
md  many  thousands  of  whom  served  under  Hoi  car,  Jea- 
wunt  Row,  Ate ;  they  were  disaffected  to  the  British  gov., 
and  for  many  years  disturbed  the  country  by  robberies  and 
other  crimes:  they  have  at  length  mostly  either  dispersed 
or  settled  down  Into  more  quiet  lives ;  but  Bareily  is  still  a 
llstriet  from  which  judicial  appeals  to  the  supreme  court* 
are  very  frequent.  In  1837  there  were  108  Persian  and  105 
Hindoo  schools  In  this  district,  entirely  supported  by  the 
pupils.  Hindoos  and  Mussulman*  have  no  scruples  as  to 
mixing  together  In  these  establishment*:  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  Persian,  constitute  the  principal  branches  of 
tuition.  The  original  Sanscrit  name  of  this  territory  was 
Kuttalr,  till  incorporated  with  Rohileund;  with  which  it 
was  ceded,  in  1774,  to  the  nabob  of  Oude:  since  1801  it  has 
been  under  the  British  preetd.  of  Bengal.  (HamiiUn'g  E. 
J.  GaulUrr,  p.  137,  138 ;  Reports  on  tAc  Afairt  tf  (Ac  R.  /. 
Comp.,  1830-32.) 

B*acit.(,  a  cMy  of  Hindostnn,  cap.  of  tbe  above  dlstr n 
teat  of  a  court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  head  of  a  judicial  di- 
vision, and  one  of  the  otx  chief  provincial  cities  in  the  Ben- 
pil  presidency ;  on  the  banks  of  the  united  Jooah  and  Bun- 
krah,  lat.  9rP  HX  N.,  long.  79°  1G'  E.,  42  in  N.VV.  of  the 
Ginges,  and  700  in.  N.VV.  Calcutta,  Pop.  (1888)  66,000. 
The  principal  street  is  nearly  2  m.  long,  and  tolerably  well 
built,  but  the  boose*  are  only  one  story  high.  There  ore 
several  mosques,  and  an  old  fort,  crumbling  to  ruin;  the 
British  civil  station  and  cantonments,  consisting  of  a  quad 
rangular  citadel,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  stand  8.  of  the 
town.  The  chief  manufactures  are  brazen  water-pots,  dec- 
orated with  varnish  and  a  remarkable  Imitation  of  gilding ; 
other  household  articles;  with  saddlery,  cutlery,  carpet*, 
embroider)',  hookahs,  *c  There  are  131  Persian  and  Hin- 
doo schools  in  Bareily,  300  seminaries,  attended  by  about 
3000  pupils,  and  an  established  English  college  with  60  stu- 
dents ;  eleven  persona  leach  Arabic,  and  two  others  medl- 
I  vicinity  there  are  nine  Hindoo  and  thirteen 
In  1816  an  alarming  insurrection  broke 


:asioned  by  an  attempt  to  impose  a  police 
tax,  which  was  not  quelled  without  much  difficulty  and 
bloodshed.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  are  but  8  feet  above 
the  waters  of  the  Ratngunga,  and  are  annually  inundated. 

BARENTON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  La  Manche,  cap. 
cant,  7  m.  H.K.  Moriaix.   Pop.  3047. 

BARFLEUR,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  La  Man- 
che, 16  m.  E.  Cherbourg.  Pop.  1158.  It*  hariiour,  which 
was  once  considerable,  is  now  choked  up  with  sand. 

BARGA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  cap.  vteariat,  near  the  Ser- 
chio,  16  m.  N.  Lucca.  Pop.  1800.  There  are  fine  jasper 
quarries  in  its  environs. 

Baeoa,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  dlv.  Card.  28  m. 
S.8.W.  Turin.   Pop.  3700.   It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Grandon.   It  has  a  manu 
factory  of  arms,  and  a  pretty  active  commerce.  There  are 
slate  quarries  In  its  vicinity. 

B  ARGEMOOT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  7  m.  N.N.E. 
Draguignan.  Pop.  1944.  It  stands  on  a  bill  covered  with 
vines  and  olives,  and  sheltered  by  mountains.  Moreri,  tbe 
original  author  of  the  famous  historical  and  biographical 
dictionary  (L*  Grand  DictitmnMin  Hiiloriqut),  was  born 
here  in  1643.  At  his  death  the  dictionary  was  comprised 
In  one-  vol ;  whereas,  in  consequence  of  successive  enlarge 
rants,  the  last  and  best  edition.  In  1730,  is  in  10  vols,  folio. 
Moreri  can,  therefore,  be  looked  a 
jecu    4  the  existing  work. 


BAR!  (an.  Bun  am),  a  sea-port  and  city  of  Naples,  cap 
prov.  Terra  dl  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  50  m.  N  N  w .  Taren 
turn ;  lat.  41°  7*  59"  N\,  long.  HP  53"  9"  E.  Pop.  19,000.  h 
occupies  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  defend- 
ed by  double  walls  and  a  citadel.  The  views  from  the  ram- 
part above  the  harbour  are  extremely  fine.  Streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  filthy  ;  houses  mostly  mean ;  water  brnckish 
and  bad.  Principal  public  buildings— cathedral,  whb  a  stee- 
ple 263  feet  high ;  tbe  old  priory-  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in 
1087,  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  pilgrims;  the  college, 
founded  in  1817  for  the  education  of  nobles;  the  lyceum. 
the  new  theatre,  and  the  vast  building  of  the  dkoceaan  semi 
nary,  which  admits  190  scholars  from  four  provinces,  who 
are  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  Instructed  for  eight  ducats  a 
month  each.  It  tf  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  of  « 
civil  and  criminal  court.  Besides  tbe  cathedral,  it  ha*  sev- 
eral parish  churches,  and  convents  for  both  win,  an  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  a  large  aroeiial,  including  within 
il  corn  magazines  and  a  nunt  dt  pittt.  It  has  fabrics  of 
cotton,  cloth,  silk,  hats,  soap,  clam,  aw.  The  actua  ttom- 
•tkita,  a  liquor  made  of  herlw  ami  spices,  and  used  all  over 
Naples  ns  ck«f*t  caffr,  is  prepared  here  in  great  | 
The  |*ort,  which  is  encuniliercd  with  sand,  on 
small  vessels ;  but  in  the  romls  there  is  good  am 
from  16  to  18  fathoms.  Nearer  the  shore,  in  froi 
fathoms,  the  ground  Is  foul  nnd  reeky. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  referred  to  by  Horace, 
Bari  ste-sHe  pirtari.  i.r*nt.,  i.,  5.)  In  more  modern  times  it 
fell  successive!)  Into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  and 
Normans.  Il  has  been  three  times  nearly  destroyed,  and  as 
often  rebuilt  on  the  same  plnce.  (.Se-ni*«mr'*  Tro  Sictr 
lift. !..  p.  191,  tro. ;  (Vorrn'r  .Vapltt,  p.  109;  Dvclin.  Gi*- 
frnphiaur,  be.) 

HABILE,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Bnsilienta,  4  m.  8.8.E. 
Melfl.  Pop.  3000.  It  stands  on  an  agreeable  hill,  and  has 
three  churches.    It  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of  the 
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co.,  Mc.  901  m.  E.N.E.  Au- 
gusta, 871  W.  Bounded  N".  by  St  Croix  river.  A  rail-road, 
4  miles  long,  connect"  it  with  Calais.  It  contains  one  store, 
one  grist-mill,  seven  saw-nulls,  two  schools,  163  scholar*. 

Pop.  376. 

BARJAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  cant.,  19  nv 
E.  Alals.   Pop.  3186. 

BARJOIJ3,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  cant.,  19  m 
N.N.W.  Brignollea.  Pop.  3470.  It  has  a  filature  of  silk. 
With  fabrics  of  paper  anil  earthenw  are,  distilleries  and  tan- 
neries. The  mbterninean  chapel  of  the  ci-dtvant  convent 
of  the  bareftsited  Carmelites  ha*  some  very  curious  stalac- 
tites. 

BARKER,  t.,  Broome  co.,  N.Y.,  12  in.  N.  Binghamton, 

135  m.  W.  Albany.  Watered  by  Toughcriogn  creek.  It 
contains  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  seven 


saw  mills,  fourteen  schools,  419  scholar*,    l'op.  1259. 

BARKHAMSTEAH.  p.  t..  Litchfield  co.,  Ct  .  94  m. N.W. 
Hartford.  300  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Farmingtoa 
river.  Incorporated  in  1709.  It  contains  three  churches, 
one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalis ; 
four  stores,  one  grist-mill,  nine  snw-miils,  eight  schools,  306 
scholars.    Pop.  1571. 

BARKING,  a  town  nnd  par.  of  England,  co.  Essex,  hund. 
Bcacontra,  on  the  Kodlng,  8  m.  E.  London.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  in  1891,  9580;  in  1KII,  3404:  houses  at  tbe  [ 
639.  Pop.  of  tbe  entire  par.,  in  1KII.  KWG; 
The  town  1*  situated  at  the  head  of  Barking  creek  (as 
Rodlng,  below  the  town,  is  usually  called),  where  it  widens; 
and  receives  the  tide  of  the  Thames.  2  m.  above  its  influx 
Into  that  river.  The  Rodlng  contract*  much  immediately 
above  the  town,  but  has  been  made  navigable  for  small 
craft  to  Iln.nl.  The  church  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
celebrated  abbey,  and  has  many  curious  monuments.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  two  chapels  (one  at  Ilford,  the 
other  at  Epping  forest)  annexed :  it  it  In  the  patron  age  of 
All  Souls'  Coll.,  Oxford.  There  Is  a  free  school  and  mar- 
ket-house :  a  court  is  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  every 
third  week,  where  causes  of  trespass,  and  of  debts  under 
40sn  are  tried.  Tbe  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  fishermen,  or 
engaged  as  bargemen,  and  market  carriers  to  London,  fee. 
The  parish  contains  10,170  acres,  about  1500  of  which  era 
occupied  by  the  forest  of  Halnault,  where  is  the  famous 
Fairlop  Oak,  round  which  an  annual  fair  is  held  on  tbe 
first  Friday  In  July.  Another  portion,  called  the  Level,  Is 
so  low  that  high  tides  are  only  kept  out  by  an  embankment; 
and  it  has  been  subject,  in  former  times,  to  frequent  Inunda 
lions.  The  last  serious  one  occurred  in  1707.  when  ]000 
acres  of  rich  land  were  lost,  nnd  a  Mind  bunk  formed  at  tbe 
breach,  1  m.  long,  stretching  half  across  the  river.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  proprietors.  Parliament  took 
it  up,  as  a  national  concern,  and  a  fresh  embankment  wsst 
made,  which  cost  £40,000.  This  ha*  been  since  kept  in 
repair  under  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
bank  is  from  8  to  14  ft.  high,  and  ha*  a  pathway  on  its  sum- 
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The  abbey  was  one  of  the  richest  nod  moat  ancient  In  the 
kingdom :  it  was  founded  about  677,  for  nuns  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  several  of  its  abbesses  were  canonized. 
In  870  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury rebuilt  and  restored  to  Its  former  splendour  by  Edgar. 
Subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  Its  government  was  frequently 
assumed  by  the  English  queens.  Its  abbess  was  one  of  the 
four  who  held  baronial  rank,  and  lived  In  great  stale.  At 
the  general  suppression,  its  annual  rev.  was,  according  to 
Speed,  £1084  0*.  tyt. ;  according  to  Dugdale,  862X  12*.  3,d. 


urwp'v  i*  me  oe»i  wiiii  una  »  tne  «cat  >X 
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The  abbess  and       nuns  were  pensioned  oil 
scarcely  a  trace  left  of  the  building. 

BAB-LE-DUC,  or  BAR  -  SL'B  -  OBN  AIN,  a  town  of 
France,  cap.  dep.  Meuse,  on  the  Ornain,  1S8  m.  E.  Paris. 
Pop.  12,383.  It  stands  partly  on  the  summit  and  declivity, 
and  partly  at  the  foot,  of  a  hill.  Its  castle,  of  which  only 
the  ruins  now  remain,  was  burned  down  In  1049,  and  Its 
fortifications  were  dismantled  In  1070.  The  lower  town, 
traversed  by  the  Ornain,  over  which  there  are  three  stone 
bridges,  is  the  best  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  manufactures 
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Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  by  Blchier,  pupil  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Besides  the  college,  the  town  has  a  nunnery,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  society  of  agriculture  anil  of  arts,  and  a  pub- 
lic library ;  It  is  also  the  seal  of  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  of  a  council  of  prudr*  kommtt. 
The  establish  men  is  for  spinning  cotton  produced,  in  1834, 
500,000  kdogs.  yarn  ;  and  there  are  fabrics  of  cotton  stuffs, 
handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  hats,  and  Jewellery,  with  tanneries, 
works  for  dyeing  Turkey-red,  4tc  The  Ornain  being  navi- 
gable from  the  town.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  for- 
warding, amber,  wine,  and  other  articles,  for  the  supply  of 
Paris.   Its  cMjUurw*  de  gmtMt*  are  highly  esteemed. 

{*^LETT^a'"seaC]Lrt  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di 
Ban,  on  the  Adriatic,  34  m.  N.W.  Barl ;  Int.  41°  19*  28"  N, 
long.  10°  18*  10  E.  Pop.  laOOO.  It  is  encompassed  bv 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  street*  wide  nnd  Weil 
paved,  but  slippery ;  houses  large  and  lofty,  built  with  hewn 
none,  which,  from  age,  has  acquired  a  polish  little  inferior 
to  that  of  marble.  Principal  public  building — thecathedml. 
a  Gothic  structure,  remarkable  for  IU  high  steeple,  elegant 
exterior,  and  the  antique  granite  columns  In  Its  Interior: 
there  are  also  several  other  churches  and  convents  for  both 
sexes;  aa  orphan  asylum  ;  a  college,  founded  by  Ferdinand 
IV. ;  and  a  handsome  theatre.  .Near  the  church  of  St,  8tc 
phcu.  in  oue  of  the  principal  streets.  Is  a 
statue,  17  foet  3  Inches  high,  representing,  as  is 
the  Emperor  Heracltu*.  Barletia  is  tbe  residence  of  a 
intendant.  B/egai  <C instruction,  nnd  an  inspector-general  of 
the  adjoining  salt  works.  A  magnificent  gateway  commu- 
nicates from  the  town  to  the  harbour.  This  is  funned  by  a 
mole  ninning  out  from  the  shore  with  a  breakwater  lving 
before  it-  On  the  latter  ii  a  low  light-house.  The  hnrbour 
only  admits  small  vowels;  but  there  is  good  anchorage  In 
the  roads,  with  off  shore  winds,  nt  from  1  to  3  in.  X.  by  W. 
of  the  light  house,  hi  from  8  to  13  fathom «.  soft  muddv  bot- 
tom- It  carries  on  n  considerable  trade  with  cither  ports  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  islands.  Principal  exports— 
wine,  oil,  salt,  corn,  wool,  lamb  nnd  kid  skins,  almonds,  and 
liquorice.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  says  that  Bnrlcttn  appeared 
to  bun  Infinitely  superior  to  most  Neapolitan  towns.  In 
winter  the  climate  Is  exceedingly  mild  J  but,  during  pert  of 
the  hot  months,  it  Is  unhealthy.  There  are  very  productive 
salt  springs  about  7  pi.  X.  from  the  town,  managed  on  nc- 
count  of  government.  (Sanasuras's  Two  Sicilies,  1.,  170, 4to 
ed. ;  f>ee«a'j  Jtep'tm,  p.  SB;  Purdy's  Sailing  Dirtetory  for 
fJU  .Uriatie,  A  c,  p.  4.  etc.) 
BABMEN.    See  ELB«ar«LOT. 

BABMOUTH.  or  ABERMAW.  a  town  nnd  sea-port  of 
N.  Wales,  co.  Merioneth,  hund.  Edernlon,  par.  Corwen.  55 
m  W.  Shrewsbury  ;  1st-  55°  40  N.,  long.  4»  13*  W.  Pop. 
of  par,  in  1881. 1742;  in  1831.  1980.  It  Is  situated  on  the 
N.  tide  of  the  entrance  of  the  Maw,  in  Cardigan  hay,  where 
that  fiver  opens  to  an  astuary  (of  about  1  m.  In  breadth  at 
high  water),  which  forms  it*  harbour.  The  houses  are 
built  In  successive  ranges  up  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  bare 
rocky  mountain,  from  the  base  to  about  the  summit,  and  are 
sheltered  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  other  mountains.  The  whole 
baa  a  singularly  romantic  appearance.  There  is  a  chapel 
of  the  established  worship  (with  470  sittings,  half  of  them 
freei.  built  in  1831.  The  Independents,  Calvlnisls,  and 
Wesleyansi  have  each  a  chapel.  It  ranks  high,  as  a  fa- 
:  or  ,so^  among,  the.  watering  town,  of  this 
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billiard  and  assembly  room*,  fcc,  and  numerous  r«pectable 
lodging  houses.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  partiallv 
closed  by  the  small  Island  of  Ynys-y-Brawd,  or  Friar's  Isl- 
and, and  by  a  gravel  beach,  on  the  S.  There  are  shifting 
saitds,  called  the  N.  and  8.  bars,  which  make  the  entrance 
difficult ;  and  It  Is  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  any  great  bur- 
den at  spring  tides.  In  1809  It  was  greatly  Improved  uy 
building  a  small  pier,  on  which  there  is  a  beacon.  There 
are  weekly  markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  four 
fairs,  held  on  Shrove- Monday,  Whit-Monday,  October  7,  No- 
vember 21.  shipbuilding  and  tanning  are  curried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  port.  Previously  to  the  last  French  war. 
It  traded  with  Ireland  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  coast- 
ing trade  Is  now  the  only  one.  It  exports  timber,  bark,  cop 
per.  lead,  and  manganese  ores,  and  slates ;  and  imports  corn 
and  flour,  coals,  limestone,  hide*,  and  groceries.  The  river 
Is  navigable  for  barges  of  20  tons  to  within  2  rn.  of  Dolgelly. 
There  ts  a  large  turbary  Ui  the  vicinity,  through  which  a 
walled  canal  is  formed,  and  by  It  and  the  Maw  fuel  la  con- 
veyed to  both  towns.  Barmouth  is  a  creek  of  the  port  of 
Aberystwilh :  .Ikrrmaw  Is  the  Welsh  name,  indicative  of 
its  locality :  the  English  one  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
masters  of  vessels.  In  176t*.  From  the  harbour  to  where  tbe 
Astro  joins  the  sea,  there  Is  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  the  view 
from  which  is  magnificent.  On  the  W.  are  the  opposite 
shores  of  Caernarvon ;  on  the  N.  high  mountains  protrude 
into  the  sen;  above  which.  In  the  distance,  Snowdon  may 
be  seen  In  clear  weather.  The  line  of  road  to  Dolgelly,  10 
m.  E.  of  Barmouth,  comprises,  perhaps,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scenery  In  Wales. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  a  market-town  of  England,  co 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  227  m.  N.N.W.  London,  and  25  m 
B.W.  Durham.  Pop,  In  1881.  3581 ;  1831,  4430.  It  derives 
Its  name  from  Its  founder,  Barnard,  an  ancestor  cf  John 
Ballot,  and  a  native  of  the  place,  who  erected  a  strong  cat- 
tle, which  afterward  became  the  property  of  Richard  III. 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Ne- 
ville. During  a  rebel  I  ion  In  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
taken  by  the  Insurgents,  after  a  stubborn  defence.  The 
town,  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  over  the  Teea,  < 
principally  of  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  well 
and  supplied  with  water,  and  of  a  very  cheerful 
ance.  from  the  houses  being  built  of  a  white  freestone.  81 
Mary's  Church  Is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  square  em- 
battled tower.  The  West  cyan  and  Primitive  Methodist* 
nnd  the  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  It  has,  also, 
a  national  school,  formed  and  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions ;  a  hospital  for  widows,  founded  by  John  Baliol ; 
and  a  mechanic's  institute,  with  a  library.  A  jury,  chosen 
nt  tbe  court  boron,  of  Darlington  manor,  which  has  Jurisdk- 
tlon  for  debts  under  40*.,  together  with  the  steward  of  the 
manor,  have  the  government  of  the  town.  It  is  a  station 
for  receiving  votes  at  elections  for  members  for  the  8.  divis- 
ion of  the  county.  The  manufacture  of  Scotch  camlets, 
which  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  late- 
ly declined;  but  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  hats,  and 
thread,  for  spinning  which  there  are  several  mills  on  the 
river,  is  In  a  thriving  state.  N.  of  the  town  was  M  a  r  wood, 
once  a  considerable  town,  and  giving  name  to  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  but  now  to  be  traced  only  In  the  ruins  of 
the  church,  which  Is  converted  Into  a  barn.  About  2  m. 
distant  there  Is  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  corn  market, 
which  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  N.  of  England,  Is  held  on 
Wednesdays,  that  for  cuttle  on  alternate  Wednesdays; 
fairs  on  the  Wednesdays  In 


fairs  on  the  Wednesdays  in  Easter  and  vv  hitsun  weeits, 
and  on  St,  Magdalen's  day.  Branches  of  the  NaOonnI  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  England,  nnd  of  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Co, 
two  private  banking  houses,  nnd  a  saving's  bank,  are  e*tal>- 


ttvo  private  banking  houses,  nnd  a  I 
lishedhere.    (SurUt*' HiH.  Durham  ; 
Durham.) 

BARNARD,  t,  Plscatlquls  co..  Me,  108  m.  N.N.E.  An 
gusta.    It  has  two  schools,  80  scholars.   Pop.  153. 

BAB.nA.no,  p.  U  Windsor  co,  Vt,  10  in  N.  Woodstock.  42 
m.  S.  Montpeller,  491  W.  Watered  by  tributaries  of  White 
and  Queeehee  rivers.  It  contains  three  churches,  one 
Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Universal!*;  three 


Pop.  1774. 

B  A  BLOW.  p.  t„  Washington  co,,  O,  10  m.  W. 
98  m.  a  by  E  Columbus,  310  W.   It  has  thirteen  school'. 
033  scholars.    Pop.  1011. 

BARNAUL,  a  mining  town  of  Siberia,  gov.  Tobolsk,  clre. 
Tomsk,  near  the  Altai  mountains,  lat.  53°  20/  N,  long,  83° 
2fi'  E.  Pop.  8000.  It  la  the  sent  of  a  board  for  tbe  admin- 
istration of  the  mines,  nnd  large  quantities  of  load  and  silver 
ore  are  smelted  here.  Considerable  quantities  of  gold  are 
obtained  from  the  latter. 

BABNEGAT  BAY.  Monmouth  co,  N.  J,  Is  i 
from  the  Atlantic  by  Island  beach  and  Squ 
extends  from  Barnegat  Inlet  N.  20  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  1  to  4  miles.  „ 
a  par.  and  town  of  1 
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BARNET. 

Herif  >rd,  hund.  Cashta,  11  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  1891, 
175*  1831,  2369.  It  crown*  n  hill  on  the  tine  of  the  great 
N.  rued  from  the  metropolis;  and.  being  a  considerable 
thoroughfare,  has  usually  n  bustling  appearance.  The 
church  is  ancient,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There  la  alao 
an  Independent  chapel ;  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Elisabeth  ;  nnother  free  school,  founded  1725;  and  two  seta 
of  almshouses,  each  for  six  poor  women.  A  weekly  market 
ia  held  on  Monday,  and  annual  fair*  April  8,  and  September 
4:  the  latter  a  cattle  fair.  The  annual  value  of  real  prop. 
In  1813  wns  £6727.  It  ia  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law 
union  of  nine  parishes ;  it-  own  rale*  average  £618.  The 
enclosure  of  Unmet  Common,  subsequent  to  1821,  ia  the 
chief  cause  of  the  increased  pop. 

On  the  Hlh  April.  1471,  the  decisive  battle  took  place  be- 
tween Edward  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  Ulndsmuir 
b,  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  j  when  the  latter,  at  the 
of  the  Lancastrian  force*,  was  totally  defeated  and 
.  An  obelisk  waa  erected,  in  1740,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event. 

BARNET.  p.  t-,  Caledonia  CO.,  Vl,  10  tn.  8.  by  E.  Dan- 
ville, 48  m.  H.  Montpelirr,  535  W.  Situated  on  Connecticut 
river  at  the  15  mile  falls.  Watered  by  Pasumctc  and  Ste- 
vens' river*.  The  latter,  though  only  a  small  stream,  falls 
100  feet  In  10  rods,  affording  good  water  power.  The  lower 
Tillage  In  thia  town  at  M'Indoes  falls,  constitute*  the  head 
of  boat  navigation  on  Connecticut  river.  The  town  contains 
eight  stores,  four  woollen-factories,  three  grist-mills,  ten 
MW-mills,  fourteen  schools,  507  scholars.  Pop.  9030. 
BARNEVELD.  n  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Gucl- 

.  5000. 

of  "England,  W.  riding  eo. 
York,  on  the  Dearnp,  145  m.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  34  m. 
8.8.  W.  York,  and  9  m.  8.  Wakefield.  Popn  In  1811,  MM, 
1831. 5014,  8284,  and  10.330.  The  town  (in  Domesday  Book 
called  Brrntsltye)  ia  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Streets 
generally  narrow,  and  houses  old,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
much  improved,  and  Is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  It  has  two  Episcopal  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  a  Rom.  Cath.  and  several  dissenting  chapels.  A 
free  grammar  srhool  was  founded  in  1G65;  there  is  also  a 
national  school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  scientific  In- 
stitution. A  court  baron  ia  held  annually,  under  the  Duke 
,  lord  of  the  manor ;  a  court  leet,  for  the  honour  of 

amount  of  £5,  every 
Wednesday.  The 
This  is  one  of  the 
places  for  receiving  vote*  at  general  election*  for  the  riding. 
Linen  is  extensively  manufactured,  as  is  also  excellent  si  eel 
wire  for  needles.  There  are  throe  foundries,  in  which  steam 
engines  are  made,  and  blenching  and  dyeing  are  carried 
on.  The  place  ia  surrounded  with  coal  pits.  Markets  arc 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  fairs  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  13th  Mny.  and  llth  October.  A  canal, 
connecting  the  Calder  and  Don,  posses  by  the  town,  (.li- 
tem's Hist,  ef  Yorks.;  Baime's  Hist,  and  IHrtrt.ef  Yorks.) 

BARNSTABLE,  county.  Mam.,  situated  in  the  8.E.  part 
of  the  state  and  includes  the  whole  of  Cape  Cod,  which  Is 
65  miles  long,  and.  on  an  average.  5  miles  broad.  The  soil 
is  generally  dry  .  sandy,  and  unproductive,  and  the  inhabit- 


BARNSTEAD. 


akwatrr.^crected  by  the 
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antn  depend  chiefly  upon  the  cod,  mackerel, 
erica.    Sec  1 1 


eluded  in  a  great  measure  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
characterized  by  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners.  Most 
of  the  male  Inhabitants  are  sailors,  and  owing  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  an  unusual  number  of  the  females  are  wid- 
ow*. Much  salt  is  manufactured,  by  the  solar  evaporation 
of  sea  water.  There  were,  in  1840,  679?  nent  rattle.  0307 
sheep,  4158  swine,  and  there  were  produced  3107  bushels  of 
wheat,  13.256  of  rye,  59.558  of  Indian  corn.  10,381  of  exits. 
75,758  of  potatoes,  314,338  of  domestic  salt.  It  contained 
186  stores,  with  a  capita!  of  (003,025 ;  capital  employed  in 
the  fisheries  |739,445 ;  three  lulling  mills,  one  woollen-fac- 
tory, one  glass-factory,  one  pottery,  one  ropewalk,  nine  tan- 
neries, sixty -one  grist-mills,  one  saw  mill,  two  printing-offi- 
ces, two  weekly-newspapers:  total  capital  in  manufac- 
ture* t441.220 :  eleven  academies,  557  students,  167  schools, 
10.359  scholar*.   Pop.  38,548.   Capital,  Barnstable. 

Bains-table,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Barnstable  co„  Mass.,  74 
m.  8.E.  Boston.  475  W.  The  township  extends  across  Cape 
Cod.  The  soil  Is  more  fertile  than  that  of  moat  other  parts 
of  the  cape.  It  contains  seven  churches,  two  Congrega- 
tional, one  Unitarian,  two  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Universalis!.  There  are  twenty-nine  stores,  a  cnpit.il  of 
$57,000  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  there  were  produced 
In  1840.  £1,585' bushels  of  salt  It  had  one  fulling-mill,  nine 
nils,  one  pottery,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 


of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  56,556.   It  contains  a  court-1 
jail,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Unitarian  church.   The  Til- 
lage of  Hyannia  in  the  8.E.  part  of  the  town,  has  a  good 
harbour,  with  an  expensive  breakwater, 
government  of  the  United  Stales,  i 
and  one  Cnlversalist  church. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  port  of  entry,  bor..  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Devon,  hund.  Bra  union,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Taw,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Yeo.  and  at  the  point  where 
It  begins  to  expand  Into  an  a-stuary,  166  m.  W.  by  8.  London  ; 
lal.  51°  12"  N.,  long.,  4°  4'  W.  Pop..  In  1821,  5079;  in  1831. 
6840:  houses  nt  the  latu-r  date,  1156.  The  town  Is  situated 
in  a  vale,  sheltered  on  the  E.  by  a  semicircle  of  hills,  and 
contains  mam  good  open  streets,  and  well-built  houses;  tt 
la  adequately  supplied  with  water,  and  paved  and  lighted 
under  n  local  act.  The  communication  with  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  ia  kept  up  by  means  of  an 
of  16  arches,  which  has  recently 
Besides  the  Established  church  (a  spacious  old  structure 
with  a  spire),  the  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists 
have  each  a  chapel.  The  guildhall  ia  a  handsome  modern 
building,  the  under  part  of  which  hi  occupied  as  a  market- 
place. There  Is  a  good  theatre  and  billiard  and  assembly 
rooms ;  a  free  grammar  school  (endowed  In  1649)  in  which 
47  boys  are  educated ;  two  other  endowed  charity  school* : 
In  one  50  boys  and  20  girls  are  clothed  and  Instructed,  ia 
the  other  90  girls  are  taught  to  rend  and  knit;  and  a 
national  school  (supported  by  subscription),  for  150  ehil- 
There  arc  three  sets  of  almshouses  in  the  town  for 
•s,  founded  in  1553;  Litchdon's,  In  1694  ; 
they  provide  for  about  60  Individuals 
The  N.  Devon  Infirmary  is  near  Barnstaple:  it  is  an  cxten 
•Ive  establishment,  supported  by  subscription,  for  the  medi- 
cal relief  of  the  district.  The  town  has  a  weekly  market 
on  Friday ;  monthly  cattle-markets  on  the  same  day,  which 
are  numerously  attended ;  two  great  markets  on  the  Friday 
preceding  April  91,  and  the  second  Friday  in  December ; 
and  a  large  annual  fair  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  held 
on  the  19th  of  September  and  two  following  days.  In  the 
town  are  manufactories  of  serge,  inferior  broadcloths,  and 
laee,  which  employ  about  800  hands ;  and  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  six  or  seven  tan-yards,  n  paper-mill,  and  an  iron- 
foundry  :  considerable  quantities  of  earthenware,  tiles,  and 
bricks,  are  also  made  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  quay  la 
only  npproachablc  by  the  smaller  classes  of  vessels,  and 
the  only  deep  water  within  the  bar,  for  vessel*  to  ride  in,  ia 
at  the  Pool  of  Appledore :  this  bar,  which  Is  at  the 
entrance  to  the  rstuary  of  the  Taw  (74  in.  W.  of  f 
pie),  has,  at  low  water  spring*,  not  above  'J  feet;  at  high 
water  do.,  87  fret ;  and  nt  hieh  water  neaps,  aln.ut  14  feet ; 
so  that  the  pissogc  is  somewhat  dangerous,  and  should  not 
be  attempted,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  Vi  fret.  The  import''  of  Uie  town  consist 
chiefly  of  timber  and  deals  from  Canada  and  the  Baltic, 
coals  and  culm  from  Wales  and  Bristol,  and  groceries. 
The  exports  consist  of  the  manufactured  and  agricultural 
produce  of  the  town  and  district.  The  amount  of  customs, 
In  1835,  was  £13,«i«3  Jft>.  ft*. .  in  1KW,  X 12.005  18*.  7d\  In 
January,  1836  there  belonged  to  the  town  37  vessels,  of  the 
burden  of  2063  tons.  The  new  borough  comprises  the 
whole  parish  of  Barnstaple,  and  portions  of  that  of  Pllton, 
on  the  .V,  and  Bishop's  Tawton,  on  the  8. ;  it  is  divided 
Into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  six 
and  eighteen  councillors.  Courts  of  pleas,  and  sessions,  i 
held  quarterly  In  the  guildhall,  but  neither  has  much  ' 
nes*.  The  average  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation, 
arising  from  lands,  town  dues,  Jlc,  amounts  to  £650.  In 
conjunction  with  other  feoffees,  they  arc  trustees  of  a  con 
sidereble  estate,  for  the  support  of  the  bridge.  Barnstaple 
has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  33d  of  Ed- 
ward I.;  the  right  of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act,  having  been  in  the  corporation  and  common  burgesses 
of  the  old  borough,  which  was  coextensive  with  the  parish. 
At  present  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  new  borough 
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were  40  bur- 
It  furnished 


87  students,  twenty-two  schools, 
The  principal  village  is  situated 
■»le  bay,  which  opens  N.  Into  Cape 
>t  the  bay  has  a  bar  with  6  or  7  feet 
from  10  to  14  feet.   Fifty  or  sixty 


421  houses  of  the 
number  of 

Barnstaple  is  of 
the  reign  of  Atheist  an.  It 
of  William  I. ;  at  the  Domesday  survey 
gesses  within,  and  9  without,  the 
three  ships  against  the  Spanish  armada,  and  In  tin  latter 
port  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  mentioned  as  n  considerable 
depot  for  wool,  and  as  trading  largely  with  France  and 
Spain.  It  had  a  monastery  of  Cluninc  monks,  founded 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  which  continued  till  the  genera] 
suppression.  The  present  living  is  a  virnmgc,  in  private 
liatronage.  Barnstaple  Is  the  central  town  of  a  union,  undet 
the  P<ior  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  poor-rates  levied  in 
the  borough  In  1838  were  £1901. 

BARNSTEAD.  p.  t..  Belknap  co.,  N.  II..  18  m.  N.E.  Con- 
cord,  499  W.    Incorporated  In  1787.    Watered  by  Sunconk 
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BARNWELL. 

ri  rcr  and  Mi  brunches.  It  contain!  two  church**,  one  Con- 
gregational and  one  Baptist;  seven  b  Mi  res,  three  gr  lift  mills, 
eleven  taw-mills,  seventeen  schools,  703  scholars.  Pop.  1946. 

BARNWELL,  district,  S.  C,  situated  m  the  8.W.  part 
of  the  stale,  and  contains  1680  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.W.  by 
Savannah  river,  and  N.E.  by  North  Edlsto  river.  Drained 
by  Salkahatchie  river.  The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail- 
road passes  through  if.  It  contained,  in  1840.  28,117  neat 
tattle,  0301  sheep.  47,734  swine ;  and  produced  15.8*  bush- 
«ts  of  wheal,  4535  of  rye,  670.581  of  Indian  com,  45,952  of 
potato  18.000  pounds  of  rice,  11,804,067  of  cotton.  It  had 
thirty  eight  store*,  with  a  capital  of  $196,450,  one  cotton- 
factory,  with  1308  spindles,  seven  flouring  mil U.  sixty-six 
grist-mills,  seventy  five  saw-mills;  total  capital  employed 
to  manufactures,  $183,475;  four  academies,  95  students, 
twenty  schools,  481  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  10,533 ;  slaves, 
10,503;  fra«  coloured,  435:  total,  31,471.  Capital,  Barn- 
well C.  H. 

Bark  will,  p.  v..  capital  of  Barnwell  district,  8.  «'.,  100 
to.  8.  by  W.  Columbia,  604  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Turkey  creek,  near  its  entrance  into  Snlkahatchie  river. 

Ihree  churches!  me^le^odYslone  Ba^ 

Catholic ;  seven  stores,  thirty-five  dwellings,  and  about  400 

Inhabitants. 

BAROACH,  or  BROACH  (Barifotka),  a  maril  British 
distr.  of  Hindustan,  pro  v.  Gujrat  presid.  Bombav,  chiefly 
between  lat  21°  45'  and  23°  ay  N„  and  long.  72°  Xf  and 
73°  23*  E. ;  having  N.  Kairah  distr.,  E.  Baroda,  B.  Burnt, 
and  W.  the  gulf  of  Cambay :  area  1600  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1828; 
829,500.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
tracts  in  the  W.  of  India ;  Its  aspect  is,  however,  rendered 
lather  unpleasant  fmm  the  absence  of  trees,  and  the  lll- 
built  villages  of  unburned  bricks.  Cotton  Is  one  of  Its  chief 
products.  The  people  are  In 
from  any  heavy  burdens;  the  revenue  of 
£157.060  stert.  T 
rest  Mohammedans. 
British  dominions. 

Baroach  (an.  Barygaia,  water  of  wialtk),  can.  of  the 
above  distr.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  25  rn.  from 
Its  mouth;  lat  21c  40*  N  long.  73°  14  E.  Pop.  (1813) 
32,716,  but  now  probably  much  less,  as  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined. Town  poor  and  mean ;  streets  narrow  and  dirty ; 
climate  hot,  and  considered  unhealthy.  The  Nerbudda 
Is  here  3  rn.  across,  Is  very  shallow,  and  abounds  with 
Baroach  maintains  a  considerable 


*irth»  of  the  pop.  are  Hindoos ;  the 
has  formed,  since  1803,  part  of  the 
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I  of  the  Inhnb.  are  Hindoo..  The 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  infirm  animals,  supported  by  volun 
tary  gifts,  taxes  on  marriages.  Ace.  The  vicinity  of  Baroach 
Is  very  fertile.  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  in  1773. 
(Unmtllon't  JE.  I.  Oat.,  i.,  2H9,  290.) 

BARODA,  or  BRODERA,  an  Inl.  dist.  of  Himloitan, 
prnv.  Gujrat.  between  lat  21°  2T  and  22°  46*  N,  and  long. 
73°  12*  and  74°  8*  E.;  belonging  to  the  Gulcowar's  domin- 
ions, but  almost  wholly  enclosed  by  the  British  territory,  ex- 
cept N.E.,  where  it  joins  rk  India's  dominions.  Area  nbout 
12,000  sq.  m.  Mr.  Forbes  observes.  "If  I  were  to  decide 
upon  Jhc  roost  delightful  part  of^that  province  (Gujrat),  I 

and  Neriad."  It  is  fertile,  generally  well 
down  to  1821,  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
tracts  in  India.  "  The  crops  In  oilier  districts,"  says  Mr, 
'  may  he  equal  in  variety  and  abundance ;  but  the 
e*  of  trees  which  adorn  the  roads,  the  richness  of  the 
-mpes  round  the  villages,  the  size  and  verdure  of  the 
tnd  trees,  clothe  the  country  with  uncommon  beau- 
ty." The  sugar-cane,  tobacco.  Indigo,  corn,  oil,  pulse,  opi- 
um, flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  grown  ;  the  latler  being  the 
staple  commodity.  Pro  visions  are  abundant  and  cheap; 
hares,  partridges,  quails,  and  water-fowl  extremely 
'  plentiful.  The  fields  are  divided  by  high  green 
»  numerous  villages  look  more  in  the  European 
i  the  Indian  style ;  and  large  stacks  of  hay  are  piled  up 
and  thatched ;  a  custom  which  Increases  a  resemblance  to 
European  scenery,  and  Is  not  found  in  E.  India. 

More  than  half  the  inhab.  are  Coolies ;  the  wilder  tracts 
an  peopled  by  B heels  |  the  remainder  of  the  pop.  are  a 
race  of  Rajpoots,  Hindoo  Banyans,  and  a  few  Mohamme- 
dans around  Baroda  city.  Agriculture  is  the  prevail- 
ing occupation,  especially  of  the  Coolies ;  who,  though  a 
t'lrt'iiknt  race,  ranging  themselves  under  different  chiefs, 
»et,  when  properly  restrained,  are  not  bad  tenants.  They 
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nan  in  their  employ.  The  local  administration  of  Justice 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  la  Barada,  are  In  the 
hands  of  mamltUdart,  or  bead  farmers,  subject  to  the  con 
trol  of  the  prince  or  his  ministers.  Both  person  and  prop 
erty  are  more  secure,  and  the  cultivation  In  a  better  state 
in  the  adjacent  districts,  which  have  been  ceded  to  the  Brit 
ish.  Of  late  years  the  produce  of  this  district  has  greatly 
diminished,  the  land  lost  a  third  part  of  its  former  value, 
been  considerably  depressed,  through  the 


misgovernmerrt  and  rapacity  of  the  reigning  prince,  8ynjce 
Bow  Guleowar.  In  1808  the  turbulence  of  the  Arab  sol- 
diery, and  the  Involved  state  of  the  finances,  Induced  Anund 


Row  to  beg  the  assistance  of  the  British  gov.  of  Bombay. 
It  continued  under  British  protection,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively flourishing  state,  till  1880,  when  8yaJ«e  ascended  the 
throne.    ( Report  on  Uu  Agairt  of  the  E.  I.  Com  p..  6th  Polit. 

part  1.,  16-19,  53-56;  11.,  160,  180,  190,  349,  *c; 
Mod.  Trae  .  X.,  194-136,  133.  133.) 

Baroda,  an  Inl.  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  distr. 
and  of  the  Guleowar  dominions,  and  the  seat  of  a  British 
resident  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  lat  22°  21'  N.  long.  73°  23" 
H. ;  45  in.  N.N.W.  Baroach.  and  230  m.  Bombay.  The 
pop.,  in  1818,  was  estimated  at  100,000.  It  stands  in  s 
marshy  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Viswamltra  river, 
and  is  surrounded  (says  Tleflenthaler,  who  calls  it  a  hand- 
some city)  by  a  double  wall,  the  Inner  existing  under  the 
Mogul  dynasty,  the  outer  built  by  the  Maharattas  when 
they  took  the  city,  in  1725.  The  walls  are  low,  of  mod, 
have  round  towers  at  intervals,  and  several  double  gates. 
It  Is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  by  two  spacious  streets, 
which,  Intersecting  it  at  right  angles,  meet  In  the  centre  in 
the  market-place,  which  contains  a  square  pavilion,  with 
three  arches  on  each  side,  and  a  flat  roof,  adorned  with 
seats  and  fountains. 
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untains.  This  is  a  Mogul  building,  and.  like 
of  that  kind,  not  devoid  of  beauty ;  but  the 
uctures  are  all  very  poor.  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
was  a  Urge  and  wealthy  city,  and  still  enjoys 


Tend  wealthy  city,  and  still  enjoys 
Its  vicinity  are  many  gardens  and 
groves,  the  latter  adorned  with  the  remains  of  Mohamme- 
dan mosques  and  tombs.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  stone  bridge, 
over  the  VUwamitra.  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  m 
Gujrat ;  and  some  celebrated  wells,  with  handsome  flights 
of  steps  and  balustrades  in  the  environs:  the  largest  of 
these,  Solttnan's  well,  is  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  water, 
though  that  obtained  within  the  city  is  said  to  be  unfit  for 
use.  (JfamVto*'t  JE.  /.  Gaunter,  1.,  138, 140;  Mod.  Tree, 
124,  125.) 

BARQUESIMETO,  an  Inland  Iowa  off 
Venezuela,  at  the  extremity  of  a  table-land  < 
higher  eminences,  92  m.  W.8.W.  Valencia,  and  90  ni.'N.E. 
Truxlllo ;  lat  9°  56'  X..  long.  60°  2y  W.  In  1807  it  con- 
tained 15,000  persons;  but  It  suffered  severely  from  the  ter- 
rible earthquake  of  1812.  which  scarcely  left  a  house  entire, 
and  buried  1500  individuals  in  the  ruins.  The  pop.  of  the 
town  and  its  environs  is  now  perhaps  10,000  or  12,000;  but 
we  have  seen  no  recent  account  on  which  much  reliance 
can  be  placed.    ( Mod.  7>oe.,  xxvii.,  249.1 

B  AREA,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  being 
the  most  8.  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  or  group  forming  what 
is  called  the  Long  island.    (See  Hsbrides.) 

Basra,  a  village  of  Naples.  3  or  4  m.  E.  from  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  has  many  country  houses  belonging  to  In- 
habitants of  the  metropolis. 

BARR  ACKPOOR,  a  seat  of  the  British  gov.  gen.  of  India, 
and  a  military  cantonment,  In  a  beautiful  and  healthy  spot 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  16  m.  N.  Calcutta. 
Bishop  Heber  observes,  "  It  has  what  Is  here  unexampled, 
a  park  of  about  250  acres  of  tine  turf,  with  spreading,  scat- 
tered trees,  of  a  character  so  European  that.  If  I  had  not 
been  on  an  elephant  and  had  not  from  time  to  time  seen  a 
great  coeoa-tree  towering  above  all  the  rest,  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  Instead  of  Hit 
Ganges."  The  park  grounds  are  four  miles  in 
ence,  contain  an  aviary,  menagerie,  fcc.  The 
fat  a  large  military  village,  with  superior  bungt 


a  petticoat  like  the  R  heels,  round  the  waist  a  cotton 
round  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  quilted  kirtle,  or 
a,  which  they  cover  with  a  shirt  of  mall ;  they  are 
armed  with  sword,  buckler,  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  horse- 
men with  a  spear  and  battle-axe :  they  often  undertake  se- 
cret nocturnal  marauding  expeditions.  They  are  but  little 
subject !..  the  laws:  and  the  magistrates  are  obliged  to  op- 
Dose  force  to  force,  by  maintaining  large  bodies  of  armed 


BARRAMAI1L,  a  siibdiv.  of  the  prov.i 
tan,  presid.  of  Madras.    (See  SaLBM.) 
BARRE,  p.  t.  Washington  cn„  Vt..  7  m.  8.  Mootpelier, 
I  48  m.  N.  by  W.  Windsor,  520  W.    I) raided  by  branches  of 
Onion  or  Wlnooskl  river,  which  affords  water-power.  It 
I  contains  fine  granite,  of  which  the  state- house  In  Mont- 
pel  ier  was  built.   It  has  three  churches,  one  Methodist 
one  Congregational,  and  one  Universalis! ;  six  stores,  four 
fulling  mills,  two  flouring  mills,  four  grist  mills,  eight  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries,  fifteen  schools,  610  scholars.  Pop.  0136. 


Barrr,  t,  Huntingdon  co..  Pa„  13  tn. 
borough.  Watered  by  branches  of  Husqu 
contains  eight  stores,  one  furnace,  four 


river.  It 

light  stores,  one  furnace,  four  fulling-milh 
woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  nineteen  saw-mills, 
,  ten  schools,  331  scholars.   Pop.  2225. 
p.  t..  Worcester  co..  Mass,  65  m.  W.  Boston,  409 
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W.  Ware  river  and  1U  branches  afford  good  water-power, 
(t  contain*  om  woollen-factory,  one  cotton-  factory,  with 
1500  spindles,  one  powder-mill,  three  grift-null*.  iix  snw- 
ni  I  u.  one  academy,  40  students,  thirteen  schools,  713  sehoi- 
ir*.    Pop.  8751. 

Ba*rr.  p.  L,  Orleans  co.,  V.  V ..  358  m.  W.  Albany,  380 
W.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  it  It  contains  twen- 
ty-six stores,  two  furnaces,  one  ftouring-mill.  two  grist- 
mills, live  sawmills,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly 
iwpcrs,  two  academies,  344  student*,  thirty-four 
!  746  scholar*.   Pop.  4539. 

BARREAH,  an  fa.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gojrat,  cap. 
of  a  small  indep.  principality,  75  in.  E.N.E.  Cambay ;  lat 
23°  44'  N.,  louf .  74°  E.  It  stands  near  the  right  bank  of 
»  tributary  of  the  Maye,  and  i*  neatly  built;  many  house* 
are  of  brick.  Its  territory  is  wild,  covered  with  jungle,  and 
inhabited  by  only  a  few  wandering  and  predatory  B  heels: 
the  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  almost  entirely  derived  from 
compensation*  from  hi*  neighbours  in  abstain  from  plunder- 
ing, together  with  certain  moderate  duties  on  trade. 

1IAKREGE8,  a  watering-place  in  France,  dep.  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  13  m.  8.S.W.  Bagncrei-de-Bigorre.  It  Is  situa- 
ted in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Bastan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Pyrenees,  about  4300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ten. 
valley  is  gloomy  and  desolate,  being  annually  deva 
by  the  torrent,  or  Gave  of  Bastan.  which  frequently  threat- 
ens destruc  tton  to  the  town.  This  consist*  of  a  single  street 
of  about  sixty  houses,  mostly  temporary  fabric*  of  timber. 
It  I*  frequented  only  on  account  of  It*  hot  bath*,  the  moat 
celebrated  In  Europe  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  effect  of  wounds.  In  consequence  of  this 
latter  property,  Barrage*  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  a  hospital  is  provided  for  their  use  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 500  officers  and  men.  The  bath*  did  not 
attain  to  celebrity  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  they 
were  visited  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due.  de 
Maine.  The  springs,  like  those  In.  the  other  Pyrenean 
dep*.,  are  under  the  control  ofgoveminent  The  supply  of 
water  being  sometimes  iruuffielenl  for  the  demand.  It  is 
distributed  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  reaches  10°  Reaumur :  It  has  a  disagree- 
able smell  and  taste.  The  season  begins  at  the  end  of 
y,  and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  town  is 
entirely,  or  all  but  entirely,  deserted;  the  wooden 
i  are  taken  down  ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  It  Is  buried 
IS  ft.  deep  under  the  snow !  Government  incur*  a  consid- 
erable expense  in  the  annual  repairs  of  the  roads  and  baths. 
Huge,  Franc*  Pittereique,  art.  HauUt  Pyrtaktn ;  Ingtu't 
Switzerland,  6-C,  p.  354.) 

BARREN",  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  B,  part  of  the 
•Lite,  and  contains  540  sq.  mile*.  Drained  by  Little  Bar- 
ren river,  nnd  Beaver  branch  of  Big  Barren  river.  It  con- 
tained in  1840,  18,473  nent  cattle,  34,916  sheep,  and  80,032 
nvine  j  and  produced  80.346  bushels  of  wheat,  5087  of  rye, 
'597.578  of  Indian  com,  239,403  of  onts,  38,109  of  potatoes, 
1,331,338  pounds  of  tobacco.  50,040  of  cotton,  22.390  of  su- 
gar, 9000  bushel*  of  salt.  It  had  twenty-four  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  9106.400;  seventeen  tanneries,  forty-three  dis- 
tilleries, two  Aouring-mills,  fifty-five  grist-mills,  twenty -two 
saw-mills,  two  academies,  33  students,  thirty-three  schools, 
739  scholar*.  Pop.  :  whites.  13,147  ;  slaves,  4065  ;  free 
coloured,  76;  total,  17.388.   Capita),  Glasgow. 

Banna*,  Bto.  river,  Ky..  passes  through  Warren  co.,  and 
.•nters  Green  river. 

BARRINGTON.  p.  U  Strafford  co.,  N.H.,  30  m.  N.W. 
Portsmouth,  35  m.  E.  Concord,  SOS  W.  It  has  several 
ponds,  the  largest  of  which  1*  650  rods  long  and  400  wide. 
The  outlet*  of  some  of  them  afford  good  water-power.  In- 
I  in  1733.  It 


p.  1844. 

Babrisotok,  p.  t.,  Bristol  co,  R.I.,  8  m.  EAE.  Provi- 
dence, 408  W.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Narragansett  bey,  and 
B.  by  Warren  river,  across  which  a  bridge  connects  it  with 
Warren.  Incorporated  in  1771 .  It  ha*  one  stoe,  one  grist- 
mill, three  schools,  90  scholars.   Pop.  549. 

Barrixotok,  p.  t.,  Yates  co.,  N  Y.  8  m.  S.  Penn  Van, 
301  m.  W.  Albany,  333  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Crooked  lake. 
It  contains  one  store,  one  woollen-factory,  one  brewery, 
three  flourtng-mllls,  two  grist-mills,  eleven  saw-mills,  two 
printing -offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  twelve  schools, 
i78  acholars.   Pop.  1868. 

B ARROW,  a  river  of  Ireland,  being,  next  to  the  Shan- 
non, the  most  Important  In  that  Wand.  It  rises  In  the 
Sllebhbloom  mountains,  barony  of  Tinnehlnch.  Queen's 
co.:  in  course  is  first  N.E.  to  Portarlington,  then  E.  to 
Monastereven.  and  thence  nearly  due  8.,  past  A  thy,  Car- 
low,  Gralg,  and  New-Ross ;  about  8  m.  below  which  It  falls 
iato  the  estuary  of  Waterford  harbour,  of  which  it  forms 
the  right  arm.  Considering  lb  moderate  magnitude,  the 
Barrow  is  navigable  to  a  great  distance ;  large  ships  ascend- 
ing It  a*  far  a*  New-Ross,  which  is  Its  port,  and  barge*  at 
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far  aa  A  thy  (above  60  m.  in  a  direct  lute  from  the 
where  It  Is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  Grand  canal, 
length  of  navigation  ha*  been  pertly  effected  by  artificial 
means,  that  is,  oy  removing  obstructions  and  deepening  the 
bed  of  the  river  ;  and,  notwithstanding  It  is  occasionally 
liable  to  impediment.  It  ha*  been  of  singular  advantage  to 
Klldsre.  Queen's  co,  Carlow.  and  Kilkenny,  by  giving  them 
access  not  only  to  the  important  market*  of  New-Ross  and 
Waterford,  but  also  to  those  of  Dublin. 

BARROW'S  STRAITS,  in  N.W.  America,  the  8» 
Jams  Larca»tir's  Bockd  of  Baffin,  is  the  connecting 
channel  between  Baffin'*  bay  on  the  E,  and  the  Polar  sea 
on  the  W.  It  lies,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equator, 
between  the  laU.  of  73°  45'  and  74°  4©/  \  .  and  is  consider- 
ed by  Parry  to  terminate  at  Wellington  channel,  in  long. 
91°  47*  W-,  the  mouth,  In  Baffin's  bay,  being  nearly  on  the 
80th  meridian.  It  is  therefore  about  200  m.  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  between  60  and  70  m.  in  average  width. 
Both  shores  are  broken  by  n  great  number  of  inlets,  and 
that  of  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  8.,  is  of  very  considerable 
extent.  It  was  found  by  Ross  to  terminate  in  a  great  gulf, 
called  by  him  Boothia.  Wellington  channel  is  even  wider 
at  its  mouth  than  Prince  Regent's  inlet.   It  divides  a 


large  tract  of  land  (North  Devon),  the  W.  continuation  of 
Greenland,  from  Cornwall!*  island,  the  first  of  a  succession 
of  islands  terminating  at  Melville  Island.   The  coasts  are 


generally  ruffed,  consisting  of  high  mountains  and 
times  table-lands,  with  bold  bluff  headlands,  bat  in  all 
extremely  sterile.  The  sirntirlratlon  is  horizontal :  the 
composition  generally  limestone,  but  mixed  with  older  for* 
■nations,  aa  elayslate,  hornblende,  granite,  aw.  The  water 
of  this  strait  Is  exceedingly  deep,  the  soundings  frequently 
giving  upwards  of  200  fathoms,  and  very  often  no  bottom 
can  he  found.  The  tide  upon  the  shore  rises  about  three 
or  four  feet,  but  of  current  there  Is  very  little  ap|>earance 
in  any  direction,  and  what  there  is  does  not  seem  to  be 
uniform  In  its  art.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  strait  Is  the  sluggishness  of  the 
compass  in  its  waters.  This  is  so  great  that,  after  advan- 
cing a  short  distance  W..  no  alteration  of  course  produce*  a 
change  of  more  than  three  or  four  points  In  the  direction 
of  the  needle ;  a  fact,  the  observation  of  which  led  first  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  magnetic  pole  would  be  found  In  its 
neighbourhood.  Whale*  and  other  native*  of  the  northern 
seas  are  very  abundant ;  but  in  this  respect,  and  also  in 
general  productions,  the  strait  doe*  not  differ  from  Baffin's 
bay,  which  see.  ( Parry' t  Mrst  Voy.,  29-52,  964-369 ;  Baf 
jla  ;  PurtJkaa'  Pilgrimu,  ML  847.) 

BARRY,  county,  Mich.  Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Thomapple 
river.  It  contained  In  1840,  991  neat  cattle,  1307  swine : 
and  produced  12,884  bushels  of  wheat,  9435  nf  Indian  corn. 
13,775  of  oats,  13.253  of  potatoes,  10,950  pounds  of  sui 
It  had  three  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  240  sch 
1078.   Capital.  Hasting*. 

Barry,  county,  Mo.  Situated  In  the  8.W.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  830  sq.  m.   Drained  by  White  river  and 
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branches  of  Osage  river.  It  contained  in  1840.  6490 
cattle,  3918  sheep.  18,673  swine ;  and  produced  13,157  bush- 
el* of  wheat  2*0,140  of  Indian  corn.  17,735  of  oats.  8S85  of 
potatoes,  10.001  pound*  of  cotton.  It  had  nine  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  $52.310 ;  two  tanneries,  five  distilleries,  four 
grist-mill*,  two  saw-mills,  ten  schools,  878  scholars.  Pop. ; 
white*,  451S;  slave*,  809;  free  coloured,  8;  total,  479S. 
Capital,  M'DonaM. 

Barky,  p.  t,  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.,  76  m.  N.E.  II* 
186  W.   Watered  bv  branches  of  S« 
by  the  W.  branch  of  Schuylkill  river,  which  hi 
of  50  ft.  fall  on  the  8.  line  of  the  town.  It 


Bars 


;rY,  t.,  Barry  co..  Mich.   It  I 
schools.  70  scholars.   Pop.  343. 

BAR8AC,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Gironde,  on  the  Ga 
ronne,  31  m.  8.E.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  3846.  It  is  famous  for 
rts  white  wines:  they  are  of  the  same  class,  and  soil  lor 
about  the  same  price,  aa  those  of  Sauternes.  "lis  en  dif- 
ferent," say*  Jullien,  "  par  une  peu  molns  de  finesse,  do 
seve,  et  de  bouquet;  mats  lis  sont  plus  spiriteux."  (Tsse 
grapkie  de  VignMet,  p.  814.) 

BAR-M  R  -AFBE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  cap 
arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  38  m.  E.  Troye*. 
Pop.  3940.  It  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  urmaui 
atn.  In  a  fine  valley  ,  but  It  is  generally  HI  laid  out  and  III 
built  It  waa  formerly  much  more  considerable  than  at 
present,  as  Is  evinced  by  the  numerous  remains  of  thick 
wall*,  and  fosse*  not  yet  entirely  Ailed  up.  There  la  a  I 


promenade  along  the  river.  It  haa  a  tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction  ;  manufacture*  of  cotton,  cotton  hosier)',  and 
serges;  with  nail  works,  tanneries,  distilleries,  sic.  The 
vineyards  la  it*  neighbourhood  produce  white  and  red 
In  considerable  estimation.    An  obsti 
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took  place  here  on  the  94th  of  Msv .  1814,  between  the 
French,  under  Mortier,  and  the  Killed  force*  under  Prince 
Schwartxeoberg,  when  the  latter  were  repuleed.  (Hug; 


{Hug; 

BAR  SL  R  SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  cap. 
arr.-nd..  an  the  Seine,  19  m.  S.E.  Troyes.  Pop.  2350.  It  It 
situated  In  the  middle  of  rich  vineyards,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  narrow  valley ;  is  well  built  and  well  laid  out,  and 
has  Mine  floe  promenadea  on  foe  banks  of  foe  Seine,  which 
ct  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  atone  bridge.  It  haa  a  court 
of  original  jurisdiction ;  and  haa  fabrica  of  paper,  cotton,  ho- 
siery, cutlery  ;  with  tanneries,  4tc.  lu  principal  trade  oun- 
sisis  in  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the  Burgundian 
wars.  In  1206  the  inhabitants  destroyed  the  fortifications, 
and  it  has  dace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  (Hug., 

BART,  p.  t,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  14  m.  8.E.  Lancaster,  55 
m.  E.  Harrisburg,  1  Pi  W.  Watered  by  Octanua  creek.  It 
contains  7  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  four  grist-mills,  four 
saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  furnace,  one  distillery,  seven 
schools.  345  scholars.   Pop.  1838. 

BARTER,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  E.  Prus- 
sia, 10  in.  N.  RasteabuTf.  Pop.  1600.  It  is  well  built,  and 
is  defended  by  a  fort. 

BARTENSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  stales,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Alto,  34  m.  8.E.  Kontgsberg.  Pop.  3700.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  of  domains,  and  of  an 
ecclesiastical  inspection ;  has  three  churches,  a  college,  an 
hospital,  tanneries,  and  fabrics  of  cloth,  linen,  and  pottery. 

BARTFA,  or  BARTFBLD,  a  free  town  of  Hungary,  co. 
aaroseh,  on  the  Tope,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mount 
ah*;  13  tn.  N.N.E.  Zeben .  lat.  400  if/  W'  N.,  long.  21° 
W  31"  E.  Pop.  6000,  It  is  well  built,  has  several  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  Lutherans  have  a  church  and  a  school. 
It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  distinction  as  a  aeat  of 
learning ;  and  in  the  16fh  century  several  esteemed  works 
proceeded  from  Its  presses.  It  has  n  valuable  collection  of 
old  records,  and  la  the  residence  of  several  noble  families. 
It  has  some  trade  In  wine,  linen,  and  woollen  yarn.  In  Its 
vicinity  are  two  chalybeate  spring*  much  resorted  to,  and 


BARTH,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 

,  reg.  Stralsund,  on  the  Blnnen-Zee,  which  com- 
i  with  the  Baltic  17  »•  YV.N.W.  Stralsund.  Pop. 
It  has  a  chapter  for  ladies,  founded  in  1733.  and  three 
hospitals.  It  carries  on  some  trade  In  corn,  wool,  Jtc,  and 
in  ship  building. 

BARTHELKMY  DE  GROMN  (ST.),  a  village  of 
France,  dep.  Isere,  IS  in.  S.S.W.  Grenoble.  Near  tills  Is  the 
*>*£  /easfsta,"  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ctsV- 
Dnuphlne.  It  is  a  spring  Issuing  from  a  calcareous 
8  ft  long  by  4  In  breadth.  The  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  always 
ig  |  and  when  It  Is  stirred,  or  a  burning 
body  Is  approached  to  It,  it  takes  Are,  as  it  sometime*  does 
spontaneously  after  summer  rams.  This  phenomenon  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas, 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  Iron.  The  gas  is  easily 
collected,  and  is  at  first  very  Inflammable,  but  speedily  loaea 
this  quality.  There  are  no  volcanic  phenomena  in  the 
vicinity.  Of  late  year*,  spontaneous  combustion*  are  said 
to  be  rarer  than  formerly.  (Diet.  Gtcgrapki^e,  Hugo,  art. 
Isrrt,  ate.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  (ST.),  one  of  the  lesser  N.  Carribee 
island*,  belonging  to  Sweden,  30  m.  N.  8t  Christopher*  ; 
btt.  17°  55'  35"  N.,  long.  62°  50"  W.  It  Is  of  an  oblong 
,  it*  greatest  length  being  from  E.  to  W.,  and  contains 
Pop.  from  8000  to  9000,  of  whom  two 
It  is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  sugar, 
,  cotton,  and  Indigo ;  but  it  haa  no  springs,  nor  fresh 
water  of  any  sort,  except  such  as  Is  supplied  by  the  rain. 
Being  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals,  it  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess ;  but  its  harbour,  Lc  Carenage,  on  the  W.  aide  of  the 
island,  is  safe  and  commodious.  ( 'ontiguous  to  the  harbour 
ia  the  principal  town,  Gustavia.  This  island  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1648,  and  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Swedes 
In  1784. 

Bareoumw,  county,  la.  Situated  a  little  S.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  480  so.  m.  Watered  by 
Driftwood  fork  of  White  river  and  its  branches.  It  con- 
tained in  1840.  7334  neat  cattle,  7061  sheep,  25,244  swine; 
and  produced  37,149  bushel*  of  wheat,  2127  of  ry*.  470,630 
if  Indian  corn,  53.277  of  oats,  10,861  or  potatoes,  1454 
pounds  of  tobacco,  20.758  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  $12.500 ;  two  flouring  mills,  ten  grist-mills, 
eleven  saw-mills,  four  distilleries,  four  tanneries,  one  print- 
ing-office, one  weekly  newspaper,  twenty-eight  schools, 
943  scholar*.  Pop.  10.042.  Capital,  Columbus. 
BART  IN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  near  the 


live 


BASIL. 

mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  (the  an.  Parlktniui), 
In  the  Black  era ;  1st.  41°  33  48"  N.,  long.  32°  M'  E.   It  fa 
by  a  ruinous  wall,  has  twelve 

hs.  There  is  deep  water  In 
~~  .....  .  ....  ...... ,  but  there  being  no  more  than  7  ft.  t 

over  the  bar,  small  vessels  only  can  come  up  to  1 
these  load  with  limber,  fruit,  eggs,  Jtc.,  for  Co 
The  principal  import  Is  salt.    (PsrWy,  p.  221,  axe.) 

BART  LETT,  p.  t..  Coos,  CO.,  Nil..  89  m.  N.N.I-:, 
card,  308  W.  Incorporated  hi  1790,  Watered  by  Sacs 
river.  A  spur  of  the  White  mountains  passea  through  Its 
N.W.  part.  It  contains  one  store,  three  grist-mills,  live 
saw-mills,  four  school*,  258  scholar*.    Pop.  706. 

BARTON,  p.  t,  Orleans  co.,  Vt,  42  m.  N.E.  Montpelier, 
558  W.  Watered  by  Barton  river,  which  flows  into  lake 
Memphreinagng,  and  affords  good  water-power.  It  con- 
tolniMwo  stores,  one  fulUng  mill^me^woollen-factary,  on* 

^Bartoh,  p.  t.,  Tioga  co.,  N.Y.,  174  m.  8.W.  Albany.  289 
W.  Bounded  8.  by  Susquehanna  river.  It  contain*  seven 
stores, one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  four  grist  mills, 
twenty-eight  saw-mills,  847  scholars  in  school*.  Pop.  2333. 
The  village  contains  one  Methodist  church,  three  stores, 
and  about  twenty  dwellings. 

BARTOLOMEO  IN  GALDO  (ST.  J,  a  town  of  Naples, 
prov.  Capitsnata,  cap.  canton,  27  m.  WJS.W.  Poggia.  Pop. 
4800.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  Fo- 
tore ;  has  a  collegiate  and  some  other  churches,  and  a  dio- 
cesan seminary. 

BARTON-ON  DUMBER,  a  market  town  of  1 
Lincoln,  N.  div.  wap.  of  Ynrborough,  on  the  8.  i 
Humber.  It  Includes  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Mary :  area,  6710  acres.  Pop.  3233.  The  main  body  of  the 
town  is  about  1  m.  from  the  river,  bat  a  portion,  called 
•'  Barton  water  side,"  is  quite  contiguous  to  It,  Formerly 
it  was  a  place  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse ;  but  at  present  it  is 
principally  known  by  the  well-frequented  ferry  on  one  en 
the  great  N.  mads,  leading  hence  across  the  Humber  to 
Hull.  It  has  some  pretty  good  streets  and  Inns,  and  two 
churches,  St.  Peter's  snd  St.  Mary's ;  the  former  being  very 
ancient.  It  has  some  trade  in  corn,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Inhabitants  as>  engaged  In  the  making  of 
bricks  and  tiles,  ropes  and  sacking.  The  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Monday,  and  another  for  cattle  is  held  once  a  fort- 
night. 

BARWALDE,  n  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  a  lake,  32  m.  N.  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder 
Pop.  2650.  Gustnvus  Adolphus  signed  here.  In  1631,  a  at 
cret  treaty  with  France. 

BA8ELICE,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  cap.  cant, 
21  m.  S.E.  Campobasso.  Pop.  3500.  It  is  sitoatedon  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  has  an  hospital,  and  two  stents  df 
piiU,  established  to  portion  and  marry  poor  girls. 

BAS- EN-BASSET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Loire, 

ware. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  belonging  to  the  E.  Ar- 
chipelago, 5lh  division  (Crattfurd),  lying  due  N.  of  Luzon 
(Philippines),  between  lat.  20°  and  21°  N.  They  are  rocky, 
and  Ave  in  number,  with  four  smaller  Islets.  Dumpier  vbV 
lied  them,  and  called  the  largest  Grafton  Isle:  It  is  about 
13  leagues  In  circuit,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  the  W. 
side.  It  produce*  flne  yam*,  sugar-cane,  plantains,  and 
vegetables,  besides  hogs  and  goats  in  plenty.  Good  water 
close  to  the  beach  is  found  in  abundance.  Gold  in  consid 
eraWe  quantities  is  washed  down  by  the  torrents  in  the  Ba- 

•  ints  work  Into  a  thick  wire, 
is  the  favourite  medium  of 
exchange.  The  natives  are  civil, 
These  Islands  belong  to  8| 
t;  nil  ton  islam" 
a  few  priert*. 


cap.  ct 
It  ha* 


»P*la; 

Grafton  island,  with  about  100  soldiers, 


artillery,  and 


BASIL,  or  BASLE,  a  canton  in  the  N.W.  of  Switzerland, 
the  11th  In  the  Confederation,  between  47°  25'  and  47°  37 
N.  lat. ;  having  N.  France  and  the  g.  d.  of  Baden,  W. 
France  and  Solothurn,  8.  the  latter  canton  and  Berne,  and 
E.  Argovia ;  the  shape  very  Irregular ;  the  greatest  length 
is  24  m..  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  13  to  17  m. :  area  8 
G.,  or  109-6  E..  sq.  m.  The  Jura  chain  runs  through  the 
country,  lu  surface  displaying,  of  course,  mountains  and 
valleys,  with  a  level  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Ba 
sol.  The  mountains  reach  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to 
3000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  elevated  Is 
the  Hauenst.  in,  over  which  there  i*  a  much-frequented 
excellent  new  road,  leading  from  Basil  to  Aarau  and  Zu 
rich.  The  Rhine  flows  through  the  N.  part  of  the  canton, 
separating  a  small  district  from  Its  main  body.  Near  the 
city  of  Basil  the  Birse,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
falls  into  the  Rhine ;  It  I*  not  navigable,  but  teemx  with 
this,  there  are  various  rivulet*  descending 
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from  the  Jam  chain  to  the  Rhine.  Climate  mild.  Since 
1831,  when  the  country  population  revolted  successfully 
against  the  aristocratic  rule  of  the  city,  the  canton  haa  been 
divided  into  Basil  city  and  Basil  country.  Pop.:  canL  of 
Bull  city,  34331 ;  Baall  country,  41,100.  The  territory  of 
the  former  compriiea,  besides  the  city  of  Basil,  that  portion 
of  the  cantou  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blikne.  The 
valleys  and  the  plain  near  the  city  are  well  cultivated,  and 
the  country  produces  corn  enough  for  its  consumption. 
There  are  32,560  acres  of  arable  land,  16,817  do.  me.idows, 
1410  do.  vineyards,  and  15.5.W  do.  of  wood.  Wine  is  made 
of  pretty  good  quality,  the  best  being  that  of  St.  Jacob,  call- 
ed SrAirntierbliU  (Swiu  blood).  The  live  stock  amounted, 
In  18211,  u»  9540  head  of  black  cattle,  1814  horse*,  0920  sheep, 
5400  iwlne,  and  1740  goal*.  Manufactures  form  the  prin- 
cipal employment  of  the  people.  Riband  making  had,  no 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  become 
an  important  business  In  Basil.  Alter  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  great  numbers  of  French  emigrants  settled 
In  the  town,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  manufacture. 
Ia  1836  the  number  of  looms  amounted  to  about  4000 ;  and 
at  present  (1838)  there  are  not  less  than  15,000  persons,  prin- 
cipally in  the  city  of  Basil,  but  partly  also  in  oilier  cantons, 
engaged  in  this  department,  on  account  of  the  Basil  manu- 
facturers. In  addition  to  the  riband  manufacture,  silk 
thread,  tafletas,  with  satins  and  cotton  ribands,  are  made 
on  a  small  scale.  Patterns  were  formerly  introduced  from 
France,  but  now  fourteen  or  fifteen  pattern-drawers  are 
kept  to  provide  designs  for  the  manufacturers.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  ribands  amounts  to  about  £400,000,  nearly 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  U.  States,  and  the  other  half  to 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Salt- 
springs  were  discovered  in  1838  In  Basil  country,  and  salt- 
works either  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  established.  Karri  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  canton  has  half  a  vote  In  the  Swiss 
diet ;  and  each  has  its  independent  government,  consisting 
to  both  of  a  grand  council  and  a  petty  council?  the  former 
with  a  president,  anil  the  latter,  in  Basil  city,  with  a  burgo- 
master, and  in  Basil  country,  with  a  president,  at  the  head. 
About  nine  tenths  of  the  inhab.  are  Prot,  and  one  tenth 
Cath.  Primary  and  seeoudary  schools  have  been  generally 
established.  Previously  to  1832,  the  only  university  of 
Switzerland  was  in  Basil.  Iywas  founded  in  1459  by  Pope 
Plus  II.;  but  at  present  it  has  no  great  reputation.  The 
builget  of  Baall  city  was,  for  1836— Income,  £19,810  sterl.: 
expenditure,  £30,1  10.  The  public  debt  amount*  to  £95,070. 
The  canton  contribute*  22,950  8w.  ft.  to  the  treasury  of  the 
confederacy,  and  furnishes  918  men  to  the  federal  army. 
The  communes  are  obliged  to  provide  for  those  poor  persons 
who  have  the  right  of  citizenship;  but,  aa  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  private  subscriptions  commonly  suffice  for  th!« 
PjaTpoai,  a  poor-rate  Is  seldom  necessary.  The  inhab.  of 
Basil  city  are  aristocratical.  and  attached  to  their  ancient 
laws,  custom*,  and  manners ;  those  of  Basil  country,  on  the 
other  band,  have  democratic*)  tendencies,  and  Instead  of 
being  averse  from,  are  prone  to.  innovations :  violent  ani- 
mosities have  existed  between  the  two  divisions. 

The  country  which  forms  the  canton  of  Basil  belonged, 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  to  the  territory  of  the  Kaura 
d.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the  Burgundiau 
empire,  till  1U26,  when  it  came  Into  possession  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor.  Conrad  II.  Basil  was  subsequently  govern- 
ed by  an  Imperial  bniltrf ;  but  the  bishop  of  Basil  shared 
Willi  the  citizens  In  the  government  By  degrees  the  city 
acquired  the  same  immunities  as  a  free  city  of  the  empire. 
Basil  assisted  the  Swiss  In  the  Burgundian  war,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  confederacy  In  1501.  (8ee  H*l 
vetuk  .llmnnnrk  ;  Lmti'o  DutriptUn  of  Basil ;  and  Dr. 
Botrring'e  HryorX  on  the  Manufactures  of  Switzerland.) 

Basil  (city  of),  one  of  the  principal  in  Switzerland,  cap. 
of  the  above  canton ;  lat.  47"  30*  36"  N„  long.  70  35'  E. ; 
35  m.  N.N.W.  Berne;  on  both  aides  the  Rhine,  where  Its 
coarse  turns  N'.,  near  the  French  frontier.  The  portion  on 
the  S.  side  the  river  is  called  Great,  and  that  on  the  N. 
Utile  Basil,  the  communication  between  them  being  kept 
up  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  long.  Pop.  of  city  only  20,450 ;  of 
city  and  rant.  34321,  of  whom  90.518  are  Protestants.  This 
city  presents  to  the  visiter  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  gayety 
of  a  French,  with  the  sombre  Gothic  air  of  a  German 
town  :  "  It  looks,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  like  a  stranger  lately 
arrived  in  a  new  colony,  who,  although  he  may  have  cop- 
led  the  dress  and  manner  of  those  with  whom  he  has  come 
to  reside,  wears  still  too  much  of  his  old  costume  to  pass 
for  a  native,  and  too  little  to  he  received  as  a  stranger.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  some  unimportant  fortiflcntions,  and  is  tol- 
erably well  built  The  cathedral,  built  1310.  on  the  spot 
where  the  Roman  emp.  Valentlnlan  origlnaBy  erected  the 
strong  fortress  called  Batilta,  contains  the  tombs  of  (Eco- 
lampadtus.  Erasmus,  and  the  empress  Anne,  consort  of 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  The  other  public  buildings  are.  the 
arsenal,  the  town-house,  with  some  fine  stained  glass  win- 
dows, the  hall  where  the  Council  of  Basil  was  held,  Jtc. 
993 


BASRAH. 

I  There  U  n  university  (see  preceding  article),  a  gymnasium, 
i  and  numerous  other  public  schools ;  a  pub.  library,  with 
53,000  printed  vols.,  and  many  valuable  MSS.,  medals,  and 
paintings  by  Holbein  ;  a  botanic  garden  ;  museums  of  nat- 
ural hist  and  anatomy;  literary  and  philanthropic  socie- 
ties, fee.  Basil  is  the  richest  town  in  Switzerland  ;  Its  in- 
hnb.  are  Industrious  and  well  Instructed.  About  l-5th  |»art 
of  the  state  revenues  are  applied  to  pub.  education.  Its 
trade  is  flourishing :  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  ribands 
and  other  silks ;  those  of  leather,  paper,  gloves,  and  stork 
lags,  are  comparatively  Inconsiderable.  The  taxes  an 
heavy,  owing  to  the  considerable  public  debt :  the  annual 
coat  of  the  executive  gov.  is  about  £2000.  Basil  was  a  dis- 
tinguished city  throughout  the  middle  ages:  near  it  in  1444, 
a  few  hundred  Swiss  made  a  heroic  resistance  to  an  army 
of  40.000  French.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Holbein.  Eras- 
mus. Bernoulli  I.  fee  (See  1j*  JWanci  Kiel.  ;  Luti'e  Dtstr. 
of  Basil ;  Boitring's  Rep.,  p.  54-56.) 

BASLLICATA,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
see. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  par.,  bar.,  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Hants,  div.  and  hund.  Basingstoke,  45  m.  W.B.YV.  London. 
Area  3970  acre*.  Pop.  par..  In  1331,3165;  1831.3581.  It 
is  a  neat,  respectable  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile,  well- 
wooded  district  at  the  Junction  of  Ave  roads,  one  of  which 
Is  the  great  W.  line  from  the  metropolis.  The  line  of  the 
London  and  Southampton  railway  also  passes  close  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  and  will  have  a  statioa  there  :  so  that  It 
usually  wears  the  appearance  of  much  bustle  and  activity ; 
ll  la  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  had  many  new  hous- 
es added  to  it  within  the  last  few  years.  A  stream,  called 
the  Town-brook,  flows  past  It  to  join  the  Loddon,  of  whkh 
it  is  a  principal  branch  ;  a  canal,  formed  In  1796,  at  aa  ex- 
pense of  £180,000,  extends  from  the  town  to  the  Wey: 
which  river  communicates  wiUi  the  Thames,  and  so  com- 
pletes the  water-line  betwixt  Basingstoke  and  London.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  structure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 
The  Friends,  IndependenU.  Wesleyana,  and  followers  of 
Whitfield,  have  chapels  In  the  town.  There  k»  a  free  gram 
mar  school,  in  which  twelve  buys  are  educated ;  a  blue- 
coal  school  for  the  same  number,  supported  by  the  Skin- 
ner'* Company  of  I<ondon ;  and  a  national  school  for  300 
boys  and  girls :  there  are  also  almshouses  for  eleven  poor 
people,  and  several  charitable  benefactions ;  the  principal 
being  an  estate  left  by  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  annual  pro 
coeds  of  which  amount  to  £350  a  year.  Near  the  town  is 
a  tract  of  108  acre*,  on  which  every  householder  has  a 
right  of  pasture  from  May  to  Christmas.  There  la  a  good 
town-hall,  built  in  1829;  at  which  period  the  market  piocr 
wa*  enlarged.  The  weekly  market  Is  held  on  Wednesday, 
and  four  annual  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Wednes- 
day, 33d  Sept.,  and  10th  Oct.  chiefly  for  cattle,  Ou  the 
first  Introduction  of  the  woollen  trade  into  the  kingdom, 
this  town  obtained  a  good  share  of  it  and  was  for  a  long 
period  noted  for  druggets  and  shalloons ;  but  at  present 
there  are  no  manufactures.  The  malting  and  corn  trades 
constitute  its  chief  business ;  and  being  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district  Its  markets  are  very  well  attended,  and 
Its  retail  trade  considerable.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  there  are  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  which  were  previously  co 
extensive  with  the  parish,  are  restricted  to  the  area  on 
which  the  town  stands.  If  wa*  Incorporated  by  a  charter 
in  the  20th  Jaroe*  I.,  confirmed  by  another  In  17  Charles  L 
Courts  of  petty  and  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held, 
and  there  Is  a  court  of  plea*,  which  ha*  now  scarcely  any 
business.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are  derived  from 
lands  and  tenements  In  the  parish  and  average  above  £1000 
a  year.  Under  a  local  assessment  for  paving,  lighting.  sVc, 
about  £350  are  annually  collected.  The  poor-rates  of  the 
town.  In  1836,  were  £1365  10s.  It  1*  the  central  town  of  • 
poor  law  union  of  thirty-seven  parishes,  and  a  polling  town 
for  the  northern  division  of  Hampshire. 

The  town  I*  mentioned  in  Domesday  a*  having  a  market 
From  23  Edward  I.  to  4  Edward  II.  It  sent  two  mem.  to  Hie 
H.  of  C  ,  but  thencefotth  the  privileges  ceased  to  be  exer- 
cised. John  de  Basingstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the 
13th  century  ;  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator ;  and  Jo- 
seph and  Thomas  Warton  were  born  in  the  town.  (£<*• 
tie*  of  England  and  Wait ;  Warner' t  Call,  far  a  Hist,  of 
llamptkirt ;  Camden'*  Brit.) 

BASON  HARBOR,  v.,  Ferrtsburg  t.  Addison  co  ,  V.  At 
Important  landing  place,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Champlnln 

BASK  INC  RIDGE,  p.  v..  Bernard  t.  Somerset  co..  N.  J 
46  m.  N.  by  E.  Trenton,  216  W.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  Pa* 
sale  river,  on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  a  Presbvteriaa 
]  church,  an  academy,  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  and  about 
I  400  Inhabitants. 

BASQCEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inferl 
1  retire,  on  the  Vlenne  ;  10  m.  8JJ.W.  Dieppe.  Pop.  3810 
I  It  has  fabrics  of  linen  and  serge 

BASRAH    See  Bcssoa*. 
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BATAVIA. 


BASS,  a  rcvky  Met  of  Scotland,  frith  of  Forth,  about 
three*  m  frooi  Tanialloo  castle,  com  of  Haddingtonshire.  It 
to  of  a  circular  form,  about  300  ft.  In  diameter,  and  nearly 
400  ft  high.   Some  part*  not  lea  than  from  300  to  300  ft 


beating  of  trie  wvn  has  opened  vast  excavations  all  round 
the  lower  side*.  The  sea  Is  of  treat  depth  on  the  V  E., 
and  W.,  but  shallow  on  the  8. ;  towards  which  also  the 
rock  declines,  and  Is  accessible  in  calm  weather.  It  Is  per- 
forated by  a  cavern,  running  N.W.  and  8.1*. ;  It  is  quite 
dark  In  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  deep  pool  of  water, 
whence  it  widens  towards  both  apertures ;  that  to  the  8.E. 
being  the  highest  There  la  a  spring  of  water  nenr  the 
centre,  high  on  the  rock,  and  grass  for  a  few  sheep  kept  on 
It  Various  corallines  and  fuel  are  produced  In  the  sur- 
rounding sea.    Vast  quantities  of  solan  geese  resort  to  the 


into  a  state  prison,  where  various  individuals 
i  confined.  After  the  Revolution,  a  party  of  the 
adherents  of  James  VII.  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
eaatle,  held  out  after  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  surren- 
dered. But  their  boats  being  at  length  seized  or  lost,  and 
not  receiving  any  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  compelled 
to  capitulate,  when  the  fortifications  were  destroyed.  This 
Islet  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  and  is  visible  from  a  con- 
siderable distance. 
BASS'S  STRAITS,  the  name  given  to  the  strait  separa- 
M  >lland  from  Van  Wemen's  Land.   It  Is 

a  sealing  voyage  from  Port  Jackson  In  an 
Where  narrowest,  it  is  about  105  m.  arrow,  and 
and  is  much  encumbered  with  islands  and  coral  reefs,  so 
that  Its  navigation  requires  great  attention.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  W.  The  ride  rises  from  8  to  13  ft., 
running  at  from  1J  m.  to  JJ  m.  an  hour. 

BAB8AIN,  a  mailt,  town  of  the  Birman  empire,  rap.  of 
a  prov.,  and  resid.  of  Its  governor  j  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blrman  river  (the  right  branch  of  the  Irrnwadl) ;  lat  10° 
V  N_  long.  94°  45*  E. ;  100  m.  W.  Rangoon,  and  W0  m. 
&S.W.  Ava.  Pop.  (1896)  3000.  It  Is  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal porta  of  the  Airman  empire. 

BKfi  aWsSfisiw  rwss.  z 

K.  by  W.  Padua.  Pop.  13,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  salubri- 
ous, hilly  country,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
the  olive ;  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  well  built  of  stone ! 
it  is  joined  to  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by 
a  fine  bridge,  190  ft.  In  length.  Some  of  its  churches  are 
handsome,  aad  adorned  with  pictures  by  Gincomo  da  Pontl 
and  his  son.  natives  of  the  town.  There  are  here  four 
convents  for  nuns,  a  hospital,  a  mnnt  it  pittt,  and  har- 
The  mineratogleal  cabinet  and  botanical  garden  of 
"  eserve  the  traveller's  attention.  Bassano  has 
of  cloth,  straw  hats,  and  copper  utensils, 
.  silk  filatures,  tanneries,  ice.  But  the  print- 
em  of  Remondlni  is  not  merely  the  most  Im- 
portant work  in  the  town,  but  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
establishment*  of  the  kind  anywhere  In  be  met  with.  It 
employs  fifty  presses  and  about  1000  hands,  and  has  attach- 
ed to  it  paper  mills  and  an  engraving  department,  which 
has  produced  Volpato  and  other  ttisttnguWheti  artists.  The 
town  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  the  produce  of 
(Ma  territory,  cloth,  wood.  Iron,  corn,  wine,  cattle,  acc.  A 
great  deal  of  charcoal  is  shipped  here  for  Venice.  There 
la  a  great  deficiency  of  spring  water,  and  that  of  the  Bren- 


BASSirE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nnrd,  cap. 
east,  14  m.  W.  Lille,  on  the  canal  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 


It  has  establishment*  for  spinning  cotton,  combing 
wool,  with  soap-works,  distilleries,  and  potteries.  Owing 
to  its  position.  It  Is  the  entrepot  of  the  arrondissementa  of 
Befhune  and  St.  Pol,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a  considera- 
ble trade.  It  was  formerly  fortified  ;  but  Louis  XIV.  hav- 
it  from  the  Spaniards,  made  the  works  be  dto- 


BASSEIN,  a  merit,  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Aurunga- 
X  Con  can  ;  separated  from  Salsette  by  a  narrow 
^aad  ahout90m.  N.  Bombay^;  ^lat.^19^30'  .V..  long. 

Sit  with  no  fewer  than  seven  churches.  It  was  ca£ 
by  the  Maharattas  In  1750;  and  It  was  here  that  the 
with  the  pelshwn,  which  annihilated  thetr  federal 
,  waa  signed.  Dec  Slat  1803,  since  which  It  has  be- 
to  the  British. 

BA8SETERRE,  the  cap.  of  8t  Christophers,  in  the  W. 
Indies,  which  see. 

Bassk-Tbbbi,  the  cap.  of  Guadaloupc.  In 
«rhich 


meriv  inr  rnp.  hi  ine  innnu,  i*  mini  nmpim 
a  rising  ground,  and  has  a  fine  appearance 
But  on  emerlng.  It  Is  found  to  be  til  built,  i 
narrow  and  crooked.    It  Is  defended  by  a  c 


B.  coast,  within  23  m.  of  it*  N.E.  extremity ;  lat.  42°  43*  N„ 
long.  9°  3ft'  K.  Pop.  12.K4C  This  town,  which  waa  for 
merly  the  cap.  of  tne  Island,  to  built  amphitheatre-wise  on 

from  the  sea. 
and  the  streets 
by  a  citadel,  and  by 
walls  and  bastion*  ;  but  these  are  of  no  use,  except  for  the 
defence  of  the  port,  being  commanded  by  the  heights,  at 
the  font  of  which  the  town  is  built  The  harbour,  formed 
by  a  mole,  is  fit  only  for  small  vcseels ;  Its  entrance  to  nar- 
row and  difficult,  and  vessels  are  exposed  to  the  land  winds, 
which  sometimes  blow  violently  from  the  N.W.  There  to 
anchorage  outside  the  mole  in  10  or  11  fathom.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  my 
merce  and 

college,  a  model  school,  a  society  of  public  Instruction,  and 
a  theatre.  It  produces  soap,  leather,  liqueurs,  and  wax; 
and  exports  oil.  wine,  gnat  skins,  coral,  wood,  and  hides.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1794,  but  was  soon  after  re- 
covered by  the  French,  in  whose  prmesalon  It  ha*  ever 
since  remained.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  Is  on  insula- 
1  II  Aceae,  fmm  the  striking  resemblance  It 


I  court  for  the  island,  and  of  tribunals  of  com 
f  primary  Jurisdiction ;  and  has  a  communal 


art. 


ted  rock,  called 

bears  to  a  litn  touehant.    (Diet.  Oteg. ; 
ATsrrtVt  JeVaftfTTiiamra.) 

BA8TIDE  DE  CLERENCE  (LA),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Basse*  Pyrenees,  cap.  cant,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Joveuae.  13  m.  E.8.E.  Bavonne.   Pop.  2909. 

BABTIDE  DE  BEROf*  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Ariege,  cap.  rant.,  9  m.  WJV.W.  Foil.  Pop.  2858.  Baa- 
tide  to  the  name  of  several  other  small  towns  In  different 
parts  of  France. 

BATAVIA.  a  sea  port  and  city  of  Java.  cap.  of  that  no- 
ble 1*1. ;  seat  of  the  gov.  of  the  Dutch  tmssesslons  in  the  K  , 
and  the  ;>rlnclj>al  emporium  of  the  K.  Archipelago,  on  aa 
extensive  bay  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  ill. ;  tat.  6°  12*  B. 
long.  106°  54  E.  The  •»>(>.,  according  to  a  census  taken  in 
1824,  consisted  of  3025  Europeans  and  their  descendants, 
23.108  native*.  14,708  Chinese,  601  Arabs,  and  13,419  slaves; 
In  all,  53^861,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  As  the  pop.  ha*  in- 
creased since.  It  may  now  be  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
70,000.  Batavia  I*  built  In  a  marshy  situation,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jarcatra  river ;  several  of  its  streets  being  Intersected 
by  rannK  rrowed^by  numerous  bridges,  and  their  j**"^1  rm*& 

rcptarle*  for  the  filth  of  the  city,  contributed,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  ground  to  render  It  very  unhealthy.  In 
this  renpect.  however.  It  has  been  materially  Improved  since 
1815.  partly  by  bnlldlng  a  new  town  on  the  heights,  a  little 
more  Inland,  where  the  government  functionaries  and  prin- 
cipal merchants  have  their  residences ;  and  partly  by  the 
demolition  of  useless  fortifications,  the  filling  up  of  some  of 
the  canal*,  and  the  cleaning  of  others,  and  the  widening 
of  several  of  the  old  street*.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
are  now.  In  fact,  principally  occupied  by  Chinese  and  na- 
tives, and,  Chough  intermittent  fevers  are  still  said  to  be 
prevalent,  we  doubt  whether  It  be  much  more  unhealthy 
than  most  other  places  on  the  island.  The  existing  fortifi- 
cations consist  only  of  a  few  small  batteries  and  redoubts 
in  nn1  about  the  city.  The  houses,  of  brick,  and  stuccoed, 
are  spackiu*  and  neat ;  the  ground  floors  in  the  principal 
houses  are  formed  of  marble  flags ;  the  chief  street  lies 
along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  the  offices  and 
warehouses  of  the  principal  merchants,  none  of  whom,  as 
already  stated,  pass  the  night  in  Batavia.  The  Stadthaua, 
In  which  the  courts  of  law  are  held,  to  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  city;  at  the  opposite  quarter  is  the  citadel,  a  square 
fortress  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle,  containing  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gov.  and  some  warehouses ;  there  are  three 
churches  and  a  theatre.  The  Jaccatra  is  navigable  for  two 
m.  inland  for  vesaels  of  40  tons  burden ;  the  harbour,  or, 
rather,  road,  which  Is  von'  extensive,  to  protected  by  a  range 
of  small  tolnnds,  and  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of 
from  300  to  500  tons,  nbout  U  m.  from  the  shore.  Batavia 
I*  the  depot  for  the  produce  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  la 
the  E.  Archipelago;  as  spice*  from  the  Molucca  Islands; 
rofiee  and  pepper  from  Celebes  and  Sumatra ;  gold-dust 
and  diamonds  from  Borneo ,  tin  from  Banea ;  tortoise-shell, 
bees'  wax,  dye-wood*.  Ax.,  from  Timor  and  Titmbawa,  4tc 
Originally  no  Dutch  ship  was  suffered  to  proceed  home- 
warti  without  first  touching  here.  Many  Junks  from  Coins 
and  Slam  formerly  traded  thither;  but  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  at  Singapore,  their  trade  with  Batavia 
ha*  groatlv  decreased.  The  manufactures,  as  those  of 
leather,  lime,  earthenware,  sugar,  and  arrack,  are  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese ;  their  eampong,  or  peculiar  qnnr- 
ter,  to  the  chief  seat  of  bustle  and  activity :  and  the  trade 
of  the  town,  except  In  the  articles  monopnltocd  by  Europe- 
ans, Is  whoIly*ln  their  hand*.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy ; 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrate*. 
The  British,  according  to  Mr.  Earl,  form  an  important  body 
of  merchants  here,  and  posses*  nbout  9000  sq.  m.  of  land 
of  which  Is  cultivated  with  sugar: 
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BATA  VIA. 

Uicrc  are  said  lo  be  about  200  English  subjects  in  R.itavia, 
including  those  serving  in  tbe  Dutch  mercantile  navy. 

Perhaps  no  colony  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  Cuba, 
hna  made  ao  rapid  a  progress  as  Jam,  during  the  last  ten 
yr.it  v  in  the  production  of  all  the  great  colonial  staple*, 
but  especially  in  those  of  coder,  sugar,  and  Indigo.  The 
trade  of  Bat* via  has,  in  consequence,  been  very  greatly  in- 
creased ,  but  the  recent  statements  of  the  Imports  and  ex- 
ports that  we  have  seen  refer  to  the  island  generally,  and 
we  have  no  means  of  specifying  exactly  how  much  belongs 
lo  Balavia.  At  as  average  of  three  years,  ending  with 
1830,  the  value  of  the  import*  into  Batavia  amounted  to 
18,237,600  a.,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  IT.iV.m.wki  ft  Since 
then,  however,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the 
port  has  been  at  least  doubled.  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  Java,  in  1836,  amounted  to  42,961,648  fl.,  or  X3.Setl.803. 
(See  Java.) 

A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Java  Is  In  tbe  hands  of 
the  Netherlands'  Trading  Company ;  and  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  It  would  be  still  greater,  were  it  left  whol- 

2 to  Individual  competition.   But  we  must  be  cautious.  In 
e  absence  of  specific  information,  how  we  censure  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  productive  of  such  striking  results. 

A  bank  has  been  established  at  Batavia  with  a  capital 
of  2,000,060  A.,  with  branches  at  Samarang  and  Kourabnyn. 
It  seems  lo  be  a  most  advantageous  concern,  having  reall- 
trd,  according  to  the  official  statement,  a  profit  of  33j  per 
cent,  during  the  year  ended  31  March,  1838. 

Mr.  Earl,  who  Is  better  Informed  as  to  the  manners  and 
habits  than  the  trade  or  policy  of  the  Dutch,  makes  the 
following  statement:  "The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the 
European  residents  at  Batavia  is  rather  monotonous,  but  is 
easily  supported  by  those  who  have  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tage* In  view.  Early  rising  is  generally  practised,  the 
morning  tiring  by  far  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day. 
The  time  before  breakfast  is  spent  in  riding  or  gardening, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  Individual ;  and  after  a  sub- 
stantial meal  at  8  o'clock,  they  repair  to  their  town  offices. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  day  they  retire  to 
their  country  houses  to  a  5  o'clock  dinner;  and  a  drive 
round  the  suburbs  occupies  the  interval  between  that  re- 
past and  the  closing  In  of  night ;  when  they  either  return 
home,  or  proceed  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Harmonic,  an 
establishment  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  large 
clubs  of  London  ;  the  majority  of  the  European  residents, 
Duirh  and  foreign,  being  members.  The  regulations  are 
particularly  favourable  to  strangers  ;  a  resident  who  is  not 
>  member,  cannot  be  admitted ,  but  a  visiter,  after  being 
Introduced  by  a  member,  may  resort  to  it  whenever  he 
pleases  during  hi*  stay  at  Balavia.  The  evenings  at  the 
Harmonic  are  spent  in  conversation,  or  in  playing  at  cards 
and  billiards,  and  it  la  perhaps  the  more  frequented  by  the 
gentlemen  from  their  having  little  intellectual  amusement 
at  home.  The  greater  number  of  the  Dutch  females  have 
i  born  oa  the  island,  and  are  rather  deficient  In  point  of 
illon.  They  are  often  remarkably  fair,  owing  to  their 
_  seldom  exposed  to  the  weather ;  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate renders  them  extremely  listless,  and  they  soon  attain 
that  embonpoint  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the 
Idea  of  Dutch  beauty. 

"There  an  few  public  amusements.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings a  military  band  performs  on  the  Koning's  plain,  which 
attracts  the  residents,  who  attend  In  carriages  or  on  horse- 
back ;  and  the  community  is  occasionally  enlivened  by  an 
amateur  play,  or  a  grand  hall  given  by  one  of  the  public 
functionaries.  The  annual  races,  which  arc  always  well 
attended,  were  established,  and  are  principally  supported 
by  the  English.  Some  very  good  half  bred  Arabs  are  or- 
eas locally  run;  but  the  race  between  the  country  horses, 
ridden  by  native  jockeys,  is  by  far  the  most  amusing,  and 
the  riders  jockey  and  are  outjorkeyed  in  a  style  that  would 
BOt  disgrace  Newmarket."    (E*tUm  Seat.) 

Batavia  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  In  1619;  In  1811  it  was 
taken  by  Sir  8.  Auchmuty,  anil  belonged  to  the  British  till 
1816,  when  It  was  restored  to  Its  former  possessors. 

Batavia.  p.  t_  Genesee  co.,  N.Y..  349  m.  W.  Albany,  374 
W.  Watered  by  Tona wanda  creek.  It  contains  two  for 
elgn  commercial  houses,  with  a  capital  of  112.000,  twenty 
retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9114.900,  one  woollen  factory, 
one  furnace,  two  flouring  mills,  three  grist  nulla,  two  saw 
mills,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 
pa  peri,  three  academies,  146  students,  twenty  two  schools, 
M  scholars.  Pop.  4219.  The  village,  which  Is  tbe  capital 
of  the  co.,  contains  a  court  house,  tail,  county  clerk's  office, 
a  state  arsenal,  the  general  land  office  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  a  female  seminary,  two  banking  houses,  five 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Episcopal, 
lwi>  Baptist;  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  one- flouring  null, 
300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  Incorporated  in 
IBB.  A  rail-road  extend*  from  Rochester  to  this  place,  and 
la  continued  to  Buffalo,  constituting  a  part  of  the  great 
western  chain  from  Albany. 
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Batavia.  p  L,  capital  of  Cleremoul  co.,  0„  103  m.  8.W 
Columbus,  474  W.  It  contains  seven  stores,  three  grist 
■mils,  five  saw-mills,  two  pn  tiling -offices,  two  weekly  news 
papers,  four  schools,  187  scholars.   Pop.  2187. 

Batavia,  l,  Geauga  co.,  O.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Cuyahoga  and  (irand  riven.  It  has  one  store,  one  grist 
mill,  two  saw-mills,  four  schools,  130  scholars.    Pop.  771. 

Batavia.  p.  L,  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  117  m.  S.W.  Detroit. 
565  W.  Il  has  one  saw  mill,  two  schools,  400  scholars 
Pop.  400. 

BATE  ISLE,  an  island  belonging  to  Hlndostan,  prov 
Gujrat,  and  off  its  W.  extremity  ;  Int.  22°  27  X.,  long.  6W3 
W  E.    It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  contains  about  2000 
houses ;  but  Is  chiefly  noted  for  a  celebrated  temple  dedica 
ted  to  the  gud  Bunchor,  and  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 

BATES,  co.,  Mo„  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  1160  so.  m.  Watered  by  Osage  river.  Orga 
nized  since  1840.  Capital.  Batesvilie,  formerly  Harmony 
missionary  station. 

BATH,  a  city  of  England,  N.E.  part  co.  Somerset,  102 
m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Avon,  along  which  its  build- 
ings extend  for  upward  of  9  ru.,  ascending  the  acclivities, 
arid  crowning  some  of  the  summits  of  the  **1jcMning  i 
of  hills.  Pop,  In  1801.  33.150;  in  1831.  aftfltt.  fine 
is  distinguished  for  its  architectural  elegance,  and  the  I 
ty  and  extent  of  IU  public  promenades.  The  fineness  of  the 
free-stone,  of  which  its  edifices  are  mostly  built,  and  the 
noble  scale  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  ground 
plans,  fully  equal  the  taste  displayed  In  their  elevations. 
Among  the  most  prominent  places  are  the  Circus,  in  which 
intbian  or 


the  Doric  Ionic  and  Corin 

from  whence  three  spacious  streets,  of  corresponding  char 
actcr,  diverge ;  the  N.  and  S.  parades,  which  have  nobis 
terraces,  raised  ea  arches,  and  commanding  extensive  views 
Kingston  square,  and  the  new  streets  and  fine  espli 
formed  along  the  river  side,  beneath  the  terrace*  last  na 
Queen  square,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an  obelisk  in 
the  centre ;  the  Royal  Crescent,  with  Ionic  colaa 
ing  from  a  rustic  basement,  and  crowned  by  a  rich  < 
lure  ;  with  Lansduwn  and  Cavendish  crescents ;  Belle  Vue, 
Portland,  and  two  or  three  oilier  places:  Paragon  buildings, 
Bel»edcrc  und  Marlborough  buildings    In  in  aTwj  plain, 
extending  on  the  N.E.  side,  are  the  fine  ranges  of  Kerning 
ton,  Grosvenor  place,  and  Walcol  terrace ;  lastly,  the  stroc 
lures  In  tbe  new  town,  on  the  river.   The  latter,  which 
Wlads  through,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 
Is  spanned  by  two  atone  bridges  (one  of  ancient,  and  one 
of  modern  construction;,  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  connect 
ing  Bathwick  with  Walcol,  and  affording  a  direct  access 
from  thu  I^ondon  road  to  ihe  finest  parts  of  the  city ;  an- 
other iron  bridge,  connecting  the  North  parade  with  the 
Pultency  rf*d,  and  three  suspension  bridges. 

The  famous  thermal  springs,  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  la  so  dependant,  rise  In  the  midst  of  the  limited 
plain  skirted  on  the  K.  and  8.  by  the  Avon,  from  three  dis 
unci  sources,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other.  The 
waters  of  each  are  ruceived  into  four  extensive  reservoir*, 
to  which  suitable  baths  are  attached :  thai  called  the  King's 
bath  Is  the  principal,  and  is  supplied  by  a  spring  raung  about 
190  ft.  S.W.  of  the  abbey.  The  Queen's  bath,  which  la 
much  smaller,  adjoins  this,  and  is  supplied  from  the  same 
source.  The  Cross  bath  la  supplied  from  a  distinct  spring, 
rising  at  a  short  distance  S.W.  of  the  former  ;  and  the  hot 
bath  from  another,  120  ft.  farther  on,  in  the  same  dlrectien. 
The  grand  pump  room,  connected  with  the  King's  bath,  a 
very  handsome  bulldirur,  erected  in  1797.  forms  the  |irincipal 
centre  of  attraction  during  the  fashionable  season  it  ha«  an 
orchestra,  and  a  fine  stutue  of  Nash.  Like  the  King's,  the 
hot  bath  has  a  pump -room,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  each  has 
a  public  pump  connected  with  Its  spring,  of  which  the  gra 
tuiious  use  is  allowed  during  the  day.  Besides  the  public 
baths  (which  are  principally  used  by  the  hospital  pan.  nu 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  invalids),  there  are  private  baths, 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  others,  called  the  Abbey 
hatha,  belonging  to  Earl  Man  vers:  these  are  chiefly  resort- 
ed to  by  the  wealthier  claws-*,  and  are  amply  provided  with 
sudatories,  and  every  accommodation.  The  medicinal  wa- 
ters of  these  springs,  when  fresh  drawn,  are  quite  trans  pa 
rent,  and  destitute  of  colour  and  smell,  the  temperature*  be 
Ing— of  the  King/a  bath.  116°;  of  the  Cross  bath,  112°;  of 
the  Hot  bath.  117°  Fahr.  They  contain  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  gases,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  siliceous  earth,  with  a  minute  portion 
of  oxide  of  Iron.  Respecting  both  the  gross  amount  and  rel- 
ative quantities  of  loose,  then  la  much  discrepancy  is  the 
numerous  treatises  on  the  subject,  by  which  occasional  va- 
riation may  be  Inferred  :  the  impregnation,  both  chalybeate 
and  saline,  la  greatest  In  those  of  the  King's  and  the  Hot 
bath  ;  the  water  of  the  Cross  bath  has  most  earthy  con- 
tents. Large  quantities  of  gas  pass  up  with  the  water.  In 
bubbles  of  considerable  «i*e.  Taken  internally,  the  waters 
act  as  stimulants,  raising  the  pulse  considerably,  and  exci 
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I  peculiarly  ef- 

in  cases  of  gout  sad  of  biliary  obstruction. ;  aa 
i  they  *fe  ,lsoa  for  various  chronic  and  cutaneous  d la- 
th eir  topical  application,  by  forcing  a  stream  on  the 
part  (called  dry  pumping;,  la  also  much  In  request, 
morning  la  the  usual  tine  both  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing. The  reservoirs  arc  discharged,  at  regular  intervals, 
through  channels  connected  with  the  Avon. 

The  principal  buildings  devoted  to  religious  purposes  are 
—the  abbey  church  (the  latest  specimen  of  the 
eal  Gothic  in  the  kingdom)^  a 

labile  rn^f^ngTan^^ 
ancient  church,  A.D.  1405,  and  was  completed  In  1600 ;  Ha 
tower  Is  lfil  ft.  In  height  :  St.  Michael's  church,  a  Gothic 
structure  with  a  handsome  spire,  erected  in  1836;  St 
James's  church,  rebuilt  In  176S ;  that  of  Walcot,  a  very  spa- 
cious building,  recently  much  enlarged,  with  free  sittings 
for  the  poor;  Christ  church,  a  fine  structure,  erected  by 
subscription  in  1798  ;  with  other  churches  and  chapels  con- 
nected with  the  Established  church,  and  mostly  raised  with- 
in the  last  century.  Catholics,  Moravians,  Friends,  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  hare  also 
places  of  worship.    Of  the  establishments  devoted  to  chari- 

kingdom  (except  the  eity  itself),  who  come  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters ;  it  is  incorporated  by  a  charter,  and  supported 
by  donations  and  subscriptions :  the  Bath  United  hospital, 
combining  the  same  objects  as  the  previous  dispensary  and 
those  of  a  casualty  infirmary ;  it  is  supported  like  the  but: 
Bellot's  hnepital,  endowed  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  for  the 
same  purpose  aa  the  Bath  hospital,  but  for  men  only;  It 
provides  lodging  and  bathing  for  about  18:  Black  Alms, 
endowed  by  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  support  of  10  poor  persons  of 
the  place    8l  John's,  endowed  in  Hen.  Il.'s  reign,  Ii.r  the 


of  the  B»th  common  have,  within  the  last  few  year* 
laid  out  in  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds,  named 
the  Royal  Victoria  park. 

Bath  no  longer  boasts  its  ancient  pre-eminence  In  the  gay 
world  as  a  taahionuble  resort.  It  is  now  surpassed  by 
Brighton,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  Cheltenham,  which  at- 
tracts a  large  portion  of  the  company  by  which  it  used  for- 
merly to  be  visited.  In  consequence.  Its  increase  has  lat- 
terly been  comparatively  slow,  and  it  has  become  much 
more  a  place  of  permanent  residence  than  formerly  ;  the  fa- 
cUinea  for  education  and  the  numerous  agremtnt  which  ll 
Its  greater  cheapness,  making  it  a 


bear  the  greater  expenditure  of  London.  Ii  is  still,  I 
much  resorted  to  during  its  season,  It  Is  favourably  situa- 
ted for  trade ;  the  Avon  being  navigable  to  Bristol  on  one 
side,  and  the  Avon  and  Ketvnet  Canal  on  the  other,  ena- 
bling it  to  maintain  a  water  communication  with  the  me- 
tropolis and  places  intermediate ;  two  branches  of  this  canal 
extend  from  Bath  Into  the  coal  district  8.W.  of  the  city. 
But  business  and  pleasure  do  not  often  amalgamate ;  and 
the  only  manufacture  Is  the  coarse  woollen  cloth  called 
ting,  and  kerseymere,  made  in  the  Immediate  neigh 

i.  Ar 


bourhood.  At  Twerton,  11  miles  from  the  city,  are  three 
clothing  and  one  brass  mill,  worked  by  the  Avon.  There 
are  two  lain,  one  held  on  the  Hth  Feb.,  the  other  July  10th ; 


tol),  for  the  support  of  30  decayed  gentlewomen.  10  of  whom 
must  be  widows  of  clergymen  ;  each  has  a  house,  garden. 


'  establishments  for  edu 
i  and  literature  are — a  free  grammar  school,  endowed 
by  Edw.  VI. ;  It*  mastership  (which  carries  wltli  it  the  rec- 
tory of  Charlcombe)  is  in  the  gill  of  the  corporation :  the 
Blue  Coat  charity  school,  founded  A.D.  1711,  for  clothing, 
and  teaching  50  boy*  and  50  girls  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic; two  other  free  schools  for  girls  only  ;  one,  for  the  In- 
struction of  poor  children  of  Bath  and  Bath-forum ;  a  na- 
buol ;  the  Catholic  and  the  Methodist  free  schools. 

I  In  1777 


cniauis,  as 

i  an  ample 
ted  (hither 


and  commerce,  has  devoted  Itself  rhletiy  to  the  first 
objects,  and  published  several  volumes  of  transactions  :  the 
Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical  institution,  established  to 
1830 ;  it  Is  a  haadmiie  Doric  building  (occupying  the  site 
of  the  Lower  Assembly  moms,  which  were  then  burned 
down},  and  comprises  a  library,  museum,  laboratory,  and 
lecture-room:  the  Public  Subscription  library,  established 


other  July  1 

but  they  have  lost  most  of  their  ancient  consequence,  which 
was  mainly  attributable  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  first 
Introduced  hare,  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks,  to  the 
reign  of  Edw.  I.,  who  granted  the  charters  by  which  the 
fairs  are  held :  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  poses 
through  Bath,  and  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase  its  facil- 
ities of  communication.  It  stand*  on  the  lias  and  oolite  for- 
mations ;  to  the  latter  (which  hounds  it  on  the  N  .R.  and  t 

Kan  of  the  8.)  the  noble  freestone  quarries  occur,  whence 
uilding  materials  are  derived ;  both  formations  also  af- 
ford lime  and  fuller's  earth,  and  abound  in  fossil  remains, aa 
well  as  to  fine  springs,  whtch  rise  to  within  40  or  50  I 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  furnish  i 
supply  of  water  to  every  part  of  the  city,  conducted  i 
from  various  reservoirs,  by  pipes,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  been  laid  by  the  corporation.  The  pari,  and  munlc. 
boundaries  of  Bath  comprise  the  parishes  of  ft.  James,  St 
Michael,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Walcot  (the  portion  8.  of 
Chalcombe),  Bathwick,  and  Lyncombe  and  Wldeambe. 
Pop.,  in  1*11,  46,700;  to  1831,  5Q>02;  of  these,  at  the  last 
census,  591  were  employed  In  manufactures,  and  4368  to  re- 
tail trades  and  handicraft.  The  tendency  of  the  city  to  in- 
to Walcot,  and  in  Lyncombe 

the  latter  1*  the  residence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  population.  Bath  claims  to 
be  a  borough  by  prescription,  confirmed  by  charter:  It  it 
now  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
fourteen  aldermen,  and  forty-two  councillors,  under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act.  It  has  sent  two  members  to  the 
H.  of  Com.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  supposed, 
in  1(01,  to  have  7300  qualifying  tenements,  or  tenements 


many  circulating  libraries.  A  mechanics'  Institute  was  es- 
tablished in  1*JH.    The  public  buildings  appropriated  to 

I  Guildhall,  the  seat  of  the 


us.  and  the  courts  of  record  and  request ;  the 
d  by  the  corporation,  the  last  by  commission 
under  an  act  of  45th  Geo.  III.,  for  recovery 


In  1800.  has  an  extensive  collection  of  books  ;  and  there  are  j  worth  £10  a  year  and  upward  ;  but  owing  to  a  large  pro 

portion  of  these  being  let  as  furnished  lodgings.  It  had,  to 
1KB*,  only  3005  registered  electors.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  exclusively  vested  in 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  who  were  also 
self-elected.  Conjointly  with  Wells,  Bath  gives  name  to  • 
diocese,  coextensive  (including  Bedmlnster)  with  the  co.  of 
Somerset.  The  see  was  fixed  at  the  latter  A.D.  005,  and 
has  since  been  transferred,  successively,  to  Bath  and  to 
Glastonbury,  and  again  restored  in  Wells,  whose  dean  and 
chapter  now  elect  the  bishop.  ( Oibhom't  est.  Camden's  lint., 
p.  186, 187;  6  and  7  W.  4,  e.  77.)  The  bishop's  revenues 
amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1831.  to  £5046  a  year. 
The  present  city  may  almost  be  called  a  creation  of  the 


ers  appointed  under  an  act  of  45th  Geo.  IIIn 
of  debts  under  £10 ;  its  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  city, 
and  several  parishes  to  the  hundreds  of  Bath-forum  and 
Wellow  :  this  court,  which  sits  every  Wednesday,  has  near- 
ly absorbed  the  business  of  the  court  of  record.  The  prison 
hi  a  spacious  building  in  Bathwick.  chiefly  occupied  by 
debtors,  and  by  delinquents  previously  to  their  being  fully 
committed.  Commercial  rooms  were  established  in  1830. 
The  market-house  is  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  behind 
Guildhall ;  market-days,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Grecian  style,  finished  to  1805.  towers 
xg  structures,  to  the 


central  part  of  the 

The  Subscription  club-house,  and  the  BaoTand  VVest 
of  England  Subscription  rooms,  arc  establishments  similar 
to  the  London  club-houses.  The  Upper  Assembly  rooms 
are  a  superb  suite  of  apartments.  In  which  the  subscription 
balls  and  concerts  of  the  season  are  held,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  city  assemblies 
are  occasionally  held  to  the  banqueting  room  of  the  Guild- 
ball.  These  concerts  and  assemblies  constitute  the  chief 
amuvments  of  the  place ;  besides  which,  however,  there 
are  two  spacious  riding-schools,  for  exercise  to  bad  weather 
1  Claverton  Down 


last  and"  present  centuries ;  for  previously  It  was  comprised 
in  an  area  of  about  fifty  acres  (on  the  limited  plain  amid 


which  the  hot  springs  rise),  and  surrounded  by  wall*  to  the 
form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  its  suburbs  consisting  then 
merely  of  a  few  detached  cottages;  so  that  the  parishes 
now  forming  Its  moat  important  and  populous  portion*  had, 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  scarcely  an  inhabitant ; 
while  the  three  small  ones  within  the  walls  (judging  from 
the  church  registers)  could  not  have  contained  a  fourth  pan 
of  their  present  number*.  Its  rapid  extension,  celebrity, 
and  magnificence,  are  chiefly  attributable  to  the  exertions 
of  two  Individuals:  one,  the  remarkably  adroit  and  clever 
person  known  as  Dean  Mk*k ;  the  other.  Mr.  Wood,  the 
architect.  The  former  was  elected  master  of  the  ceretn© 
la  1710,  and  thereafter  ruled  as  sreiter  tUga»Umr»m 
of  fifty  years  (the  most  flourishing  period  of  it* 
annals) ;  using  the  Influence  his  peculiar  talents 
gave  M    to  the  promotion  of  objects  of  permanent 
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labour*  with  Queen's  square,  the  foundations  of  which 
wore  laid  in  1739.  This,  and  the  strcrU  diverging  from  n, 
as  well  as  the  N.  and  8.  parades,  he  lived  to  finish,  and 
also  to  plan  and  commence  the  Circus.  All  these  remain  as 
monuments  of  his  (cuius,  unexcelled  by  any  subsequent 
achievement*. 

Bath  was  (bonded,  and  lu  first  walls  built,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, In  the  reign  of  Claudius :  they  named  It  JfM  Salts, 
and  retained  the  place  between  three  and  four  centuries. 
The  wnlls  and  gates  (which  remained  till  the  16th  centu- 
ry) were  built  during  the  later  Saxon  period,  on  the  Roman 
foundations,  and  partly  from  the  ruins  of  their  temple*, 
arches,  etc  Camden  gives  many  inscriptions  from  frag- 
ments thus  imbedded  ( fint..  p.  1*.  ISP) ;  and.  in  Warner's 
History  of  Rath  (p.  83,  99,  33).  the  remains  of  Roman  tem- 
ples, baths,  coins,  sYc.,  that  have  been  discovered  at  various 
times  many  feet  beneath  the  present  surface,  are  figured 
and  described.  Uand  mills  of  stone,  fee.,  relics  of  the  Brit- 
ish :  and  coffins,  coins,  fcc,  of  the  Saxon  period,  are  also 
given  by  these  authors.  Its  first  charter,  making  It  a  free 
borough,  was  granted  by  Richard  I.  The  manufacture 
called  Bath  beaver  had  attained  much  repute  at  the  close 
of  the  l&th  century,  at  which  time  three  guilds  of  artificers 
— weavers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers— existed,  to  whom  Bath 
owed  its  then  Importance.  ( Island's  Kim.,  l|.,  67.)  It  was 
first  made  a  corporate  city  by  a  charier  of  33d  of  Klix.  This 
and  the  charters  of  9th  and  34th  Geo.  Ill  extending  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  were  the  governing  ones,  previously 
to  the  late  municipal  act  The  gnsis  revenue  of  the  corpo- 
ration, in  1832,  amounted  to  £liSM,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  rents  and  renewals  of  their  estates,  water-rents,  mar- 
ket-dues, and  profits  of  the  baths.  (Municipal  Commtss. 
Report,  1835,  App.,  pt.  II.,  p.  1109,  rt  see.)  The  immense 
thickness)  of  its  walls  must  have  made  It  a  stronghold  in  the 
earlier  period  of  lu  history  ;  but  in  Inter  times  It  has  never 
been  a  station  of  any  military  Importance.  It  was  fortified 
and  held  for  the  king  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars ;  and 
after  being  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  was  ultimately 
ceded  to  the  Parliament  In  1645.  Christopher  Anstry,  au- 
thor of  the  .Vne  Rath  Guide,  and  John  Palmer,  author  of 
the  plan  for  conveying  malls  by  eoaehe*.  with  other  dtstln- 
gnkaisl  pernios,  were  natives  of  Bath.  (Solium*,  Polfhist.. 
C  22;  Men.  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  11.;  Hildas,  top.  ult.;  Is- 
land* t  Coil.,  r,  8;  DugnaJe's  Mono*.,  tome  1;  Maddm-t's 
Hut.  Ercae*.,  c.  13,  may  tie  referred  to  fur  the  earlier  history 
and  trade  of  the  place.  The  Fourth  Report,  p.  389,  rt  ire  ; 
and  the  F.igktM,  p.  387.  of  Commits,  on  Chanties,  contain 
an  account  of  those  of  Bath. 

Bats,  p.  t  and  sea-port,  Lincoln  eo..  Me.,  37  m.  8.  Angus 
ta,  14  m.  B.W.  Wise  asset.  34  m.  N.E.  Portland,  153  m.  N.K. 
Boston,  577  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Kennebec  river, 
13  miles  from  the  ocean.  Pop.,  In  1810.  3491 ;  la  1890, 
30Si;  in  1830,  3773;  in  184a  5141.  Incorporated  in  1780. 
It  la  one  of  the  principal  commercial  places  In  Maine.  The 
river  is  here  a  mile  wide.  The  village  I*  built  on  a  decliv- 
ity, and  extends  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river,  and  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  back  from  it.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
which  Is  rarely  obstructed  by  lee  in  the  winter  season. 
Vessels  of  a  large  class  come  to  lu  wharves.  Ship  building 
is  an  extensive  business,  and  vessels  were  built  in  1840  to 
the  amount  of  1330,000.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  at  the 
same  time,  amounted  to  04.035.  It  contains  two  hanks,  four 
churches,  of  which  two  are  Congregational  and  one  Bap- 
rJat;  seventy-five  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  four 
grist  mills,  fifteen  saw-mills,  one  printing  -office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  five  academies,  170  students,  twenty  schools, 
1010  scholars.  Steatn-boau  regularly  ply  between  this 
place  and  Portland  and  Boston  three  fourths  of  the  year. 

Bath.  p.  f_  Grafton  en.,  N.H.,  83  m.  N.W.  Concord,  588 
W.  Incorporated  In  1781.  Bounded  YV.  by  Connecticut 
river.  Ammonoosuck  river  affords  extensive  water-power. 
It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  five  stores,  two  grist- 
mills, five  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  and  500  scholars  In 
schools.    Pop.  1595. 

Bath,  p.  t..  capital  of  Steuben  co..  N.Y.,  919  m.  VVJ3.VV. 
Albany.  299  W.  It  contains  fifteen  stores,  one  fulling-mill, 
one  woollen  factory,  two  flouring  ml II*.  four  grist-mills, 
twentv-iwo  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  six  tanneries,  two  print- 
ingoffice*,  two  weekly-newspapers,  twenty-six  schools.  UK 
scholars.  Pop.  4915.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  N.E. 
»1d«  of  Conhoctnn  river.  216  ui.  W.  Albany.  Incorporated 
la  1838,  and  contains  a  court  house.  Jail,  county  clerk's  of- 
fice, a  bank,  five  churches,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Episcopal,  and  one  African;  a  female  seminary, 
900  dwellings,  and  about  1400  Inhabitants. 

Hath.  p.  L.  Summit  co.,  O.,  129  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  349 
W    It  has  ten  schools,  388  scholars.    Pop.  1425. 

Bath,  county,  Va.,  situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
rtnte,  and  contain*  756  sq.  m.  Drained  by  head  branches 
r*f  Jame*.  Cnwpasture,  and  Jackson  rivers.  It  contained.  In 
1840,  8707  neat  cattle,  10.598  sheep  8099  swine .  and  pro- 
duced 35.954  busheU  of  wheat,  96489  of  rye,  1 17,817  of  In- 
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dian  corn,  78,668  of  potatoes,  39,137  pounds  of  sugar.  R 
had  eight  stores,  eight  flouring  mill v  thirty-one  grist-nulls, 
thirty  seven  saw-mills,  one  distillery,  nine  school*.  191 
scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  3170;  slaves,  347:  free  coloured, 
83;  total.  4300.   Capital.  Bath. 

Bath.  p.  v,  capital  of  Bath  co^  Va„  164  m.  WA'.W 
Richmumi.2Ul  W.  I(  contain*  n  court-house,  jail,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dwellings.  It  has  a  medicinal  spring,  called  the  freest 
oaring,  with  a  temperature  of  96°  of  Fahrenheit,  useful  In 
rheumatic  and  other  eases.  The  Hot  spring,  6  miles  8.W, 
has  a  temperature  of  119°. 

Bath,  county.  Ky.,  situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  256  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Licking  river. 
It  contained.  In  1840,  9440  neat  cattle,  17,237  sheep,  30*74 
■wine :  and  produced  71.122  bushels  of  wheat  2*024  of 
rye,  79,942  of  oats,  1,029,797  of  Indian  corn.  It  had  eleven 
stores,  two  furnaces,  one  flouring  mill,  ten  grist  mill*,  seven 
saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  twenty-two  schools,  562  scholars. 
<  Pop.:  whites,  7708;  slaves,  1951 ;  free  coloured,  104;  total, 
9763.   Capital.  Owingsvlllc. 

Bath,  t.,  Allen  co.,  O.  It  has  four  schools,  91  scholars. 
Pop.  1382. 

Bath,  L,  Greene  co.,  O,  watered  by  Mad  river.  Il  eon- 
tains  nine  stores,  five  Aouring-mills,  three  grist-mills,  five 
saw-mill*,  one  oil-milt,  three  distilleries,  one  brewery.  Pool 
1791. 

BATHGATE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Scotland,  co.  Linlith- 
gow Pop.  3593.  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  middle  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  18m.  WJ3.VV.lhe  former, 
and  6  m.  8.  Linlithgow  It  stands  on  the  8.  declivity  of  a 
ridge  of  hills  extending  across  the  co*  and  comprises  an  old 
and  a  new  portion  ;  the  former  consisting  of  narrow,  crook- 
ed lanes,  on  a  steep  declivity,  and  the  latter  of  mure  modern 
nnd  better  built  home*,  ou  more  level  ground.  The  «treeO) 
are  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  it  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  water,  brought  from  a  distance.  The  church,  a 
clumsy  edifice,  was  erected  in  1739 ;  and  there  are  three  or 
four  dissenting  nu  stiag  ho— i  i.  Bathgate  was  created  » 
free  burgh  of  barony  in  1834.  The  Inhab.  are  principally 
employed  m  the  weaving  of  cottons  lor  the  Glasgow  man  a 
lecturers,  and  In  the  adjacent  coal  and  lima  worms.  It  has 
an  excellent  academy,  liberally  endowed  by  a  native  of  the 
town,  who  acquired  a  fortune  In  the  W.  Indies,  which  fur- 
nkshes  education  of  the  best  sort  gratia,  to  all  natives  ol 
the  pariah.  It  has  six  annual  fairs,  two  of  which,  at  Whit- 
suntide and  Martinmas,  are  of  very  considerable  Importance 
as  cattle  fairs.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday. 
The  par.  Is  generally  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

BATIIURST  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  & 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia ;  cap.  of  the  British 
possessions  on  that  river,  and  seat  of  a  civil  lieut. -governor ; 
lot.  13°  2W  N.,  long.  16°  32"  W.  Il  stands  on  the  I  .  end  of 
St.  Mary's  Uland.  a  fertile,  but  low  and  swampy  spot, 
about  4  m.  In  length,  and  3  in.  In  breadth.  Pop.  (1836,  of 
the  town  and  island)  9895,  of  whom  36  only  are  Europeans; 
the  re*t  being  liberated  Africans,  Mandingues,  Joloft,  Ate. 
The  main  street  facing  the  river  is  occupied  with  European 
warehouses  and  private  dwellings;  the  other  streets  are 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  but  un paved,  and  are  lined  mostly 
with  African  huU,  inclosed  within  small  gardens.  The 
government- house,  like  the  other  European  buildings,  coo 
sisU  of  one  floor,  raised  upon  brick  pillars,  furnished  with 
verandahs,  and  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  There 
la  a  spacious  hospital  for  liberated  Africans  near  the  town ; 
there  are  three  Wealeyan  chapels  and  a  muusonary  school ; 
the  number  of  the  armed  force  here,  in  1836.  was  3S1. 
Most  of  the  European  settlers  are  merchanu,  trading  chief- 
ly in  gum  Senegal,  bees'  wax.  hides.  Ivory,  and  gold ;  the 
other  principal  export*  are  tortoise  shell,  rice,  cotton,  Afri- 
can teak,  camwood,  palm  oil.  country  cloths,  etc. :  the  im- 
port duties,  in  1834.  amounted  to  £3016;  and  127  vessels, 
tonnage  1 1.758  tons,  entered  the  port.  This  settlement  was 
established  in  1816;  it  was,  several  years  ago,  threatened 
by  the  neighbouring  Barra  chieftain,  but  friendly  relation* 
have  since  been  entered  into  with  that  nation.  i.lUianirr't 
Vofngo  to  the  Colonist  of  W.  Africa  ta  1835,  p.  65-79. 
.VrtrfnT*  Hittory  and  Statistics  of  Us  Colonics.  1839.) 

II  \TIMrAII  :>  large  inland  town  tat  BMcalMi  pt<« 
Kajpootana ;  1st.  30°  12*  Hn  long.  74°  48*  E.  lu  victtR* 
has  been  celebrated  for  ku  breed  of  horse*. 

BATLEY.  a  Iowa  and  par.  of  England.  W.  R.  co.  York. 
The  par.,  which  contains  6390  acres  and  11,235  Inhab  .  is 
principally  in  the  wapentake  of  Aggbrig.  but  partly  also  IB 
that  of  Mortey  ;  the  town,  which  has  4841  inhab..  is  in  the 
former.   The  pop.,  both  In  the  town  and  the  rontiguoai 
district.  Is  principally  engaged  In  the  wmllen  trade,  espeti 
ally  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  called  w  hue  cloth.  Tot 
church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI..  has  several  monu 
menu  of  the  FlUwilliam.  Seville,  and  other  principal  fsm 
likes  in  the  vicinity.    There  I*  here  also  a  well  endowed 
free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
I    BATON  ROUGE,  EAST,  parish,  La    Blturied  inward* 
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the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mate,  and  contains  345  M|.  m.  Bound- 
ed W.  by  Mississippi  river.  Drained  by  branches  of  Amite 
river.  It  contains  the  first  land  which  rises  above  the 
overflow  m  awcendlng  the  Mississippi.  It  contained,  In 
1840,  9947  neat  cattle,  3690  sheep,  91.659  swine ;  and  pro- 
duced 180,291  bushel*  of  Indian  corn,  33,371  of  potatoes, 
4,01 6,  183  pounds  of  cotton,  2,466,000  of  sugar.  It  had  ihlrty- 
» tores,  with  a  capital  of  $243,500 ;  three  grist  mills. 


school*.  168  k 

free  coloured,  182;  total,  8138.   Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

Baton  Rouaa,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  E.  Baton  Rouge  parish.  La. 
Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  190  in.  above 
Mew  -Orleans,  and  150  m.  below  Natchez.  It  Ilea  chiefly 
on  one  street,  30  or  40  ft  above  high-water  mark,  from 
which  the  land  rises  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  swell  on  the 
E.  It  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  penitentiary,  the  United 
B tales  barracks,  which  are  fine  buildings  on  elevated 
■round  to  the  E. ;  three  banks,  four  churches,  one  Method- 
ist, one  Baptist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ; 
twenty-seven  stores,  one  printing  office,  three  academies, 
168  students,  three  schools,  198  scholars,  500  dwellings,  and 
1269  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  Baton  Rouge  College, 
founded  in  1HX,  which  has  a  president  and  three  profes- 
sors, 70  students,  and  300  vols.  In  Its  libraries.  The  com 
mencemeat  is  In  December. 

Bato*  Rolob,  Wist,  parish,  La.  It  Ilea  opposite  to  E. 
Baton  Rouge  par.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
8.  W.  by  Bayou  Grosse.  Excepting  on  the  margins  of  the 
river*,  where  the  soil  la  very  fertile,  it  Is  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed. It  contained,  In  1840.  3513  neat  cattle,  1773  sheep, 
2835  swine  ;  and  produced  132,971  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
4149  of  potatoes,  3, 180^875  pounds  of  cotton,  1,947,400  of  su- 
gar. It  had  five  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $18,300 ;  two  grist- 
mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  academies,  51  students,  four 
schools,  49  scholars.  Pop.  :  whites,  4371 ;  slaves,  4638 ; 
free  coloured,  120;  total,  9129. 

BATOUM,  a  sea  port  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  prov. 
Ttetuxood,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  on  the  K  shore  of  the 
Black  sea,  4  m.  X.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tchorok,  1st.  41° 
3tf  40"  X  .  long.,  41°  381  55"  R.  Pop.  9000. 1  It  to  built  in 
a  straggling  manner,  and  is  not  fortified.  The  harbour. 
Which  is  open  to  the  E.N.E.  and  N.,  Is  defended  on  the  W. 
by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  and  has  deep  water,  large 
ships  anchoring  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore.  The  con- 
tiguous country  Is  fertile  in  fruit*,  corn,  and  rice ;  but  It  haa 
very  little  trade.    {KUprotk,  Tableau  du  Csscasc.  p.  102.) 

BATTAGLIA,  a  village  of  Venetian  Lombard)-,  prov. 
Padua,  on  the  canal  of  Monte  Ike,  10  m.  8.  by  W.  Padua. 
Pop.  3000.  It  haa  hot-water  bath*,  which,  with  commodi- 
ous buildings  and  agreeable  promenade*  along  the  canal, 
attract  a  considerable  influx  of  company. 

B  ATTALAH  ( VatmU),  a  large  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Lahore,  considered  the  healthiest  place  in  the  Punjab ;  in 
an^oju-n  plain,  26  m.  N.K.  Umritsir;  int.  31°  48*  X..  long. 

B ATTECOLL AH  Rotutala.  the  round  town),  a  mari- 
time town  of  some  size  In  Hindustan,  prov.  Canara :  lat. 
13°  56'  N..  long.  74°  37*  E. 

BATTEN  KILL,  a  small  river  which  rises  in  Vt,  and 
enters  the  Hudson  in  Washington  co,  N.Y.  It  Is  about  50 
m.  long,  and  afford*  good  water-power. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  p.  L. Calhoun  eo.,Mieh-,  12m.  N.W. 
Marshall.  117  m.  W.  Detroit,  582  IF.  Watered  by  Kala- 
mazoo river.  It  contains  seven  stores,  two  flouring-mllls, 
three  saw-mills,  one  furnace,  one  distillery,  one  academy, 
90  students,  five  schools,  180  scholars.   Pop.  993. 

BATTER8EA,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  hund.  Brix- 
ton, co.  Surrey,  4  m.  8.W.  8t  Paul's.  Pop.,  1821,  4992; 
1831,  5540  .  houses  at  the  latter  date,  1022.  Area.  3020 
It  comprises  a  low,  level  tract  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
ms  one  of  the  suburbs  to  the  metropolis ;  a 
bridge  connect*  It  with  Chelsea :  It  contains  many 
able  bouses  and  detached  villas.  The  parish  church 
Is  a  modern  brick  building,  with  tower  and  spire,  beside 
the  river ;  another  has  been  erected  within  a  recent  period, 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  such  purposes.  There 
fat  a  free  school  for  twenty  boys,  and  a  national  school  for 
150  boys  and  girl*.  The  Southampton  railway  passes 
through  the  pariah ;  one  part  of  which  (on  the  E.  side)  1* 
an  undivided  tract  of  pasture,  the  rest  chiefly  market-gar- 
dens, for  the  supply  of  vegetables  to  the  metropolis,  for 
which  the  parish  is  noted;  especially  asparagus,  said  to 
have  been  first  cultivated  here.  The  place  Is  called  Patri- 
day,  and  the  manor  was  given  to  the  abbey 
r.  in  exchange  for  that  of  Windsor,  by  Wm. 
the  present  name.  It  was  granted  by  the  crown. 
Is  1927.  to  the  8t.  John  family,  and  the  celebrated  Lord 
Bollngbroke  was  bom  and  died  in  their  mansion  (since  re- 
moved). It  Is  now  the  property  of  Earl  " 
BATTLE,  a 
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Hastings,  hund.  Battle,  59  m.  8.E.  London.  Pop.,  1891, 
2852  ;  1K3I,  2999 :  house*  at  latter  date,  515.  The  town  Is 
pleasantly  situated  amid  woody  knolls,  which  bound  It  oa 
the  8.  and  s.F...  and  enclose  It  In  a  vale  which  winds  on 
to  the  sea,  at  Hastings.  The  principal  street  (about  aim. 
In  length)  Is  terminated  by  the  magnificent  gateway  of  the 
old  abbey.  There  are  a  few  good  modern  structures,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  ancient,  and  of  mean  ap- 
pearance. The  church,  partly  in  the  Roman  and  partly  in 
the  Gothic  style,  has  many  antique  devices  on  the  glass  of 
lis  windows.  There  is  an  endowed  school  for  thirty  girls 
and  boys,  and  a  charity  school  for  forty  boys,  supported  by 
subscription.  A  weekly  market  Is  held  on  Tuesday;  a 
monthly  one,  on  the  same  day,  for  cattle ;  and  two  annual 
fairs,  on  Whit  Monday  and  Nov.  22.  Gunpowder  Is  the 
only  manufacture,  fur  which  there  are  several  extensive 
mills  in  the  vicinity  :  it*  excellence  is  surpassed  only  by  that 
made  at  Dart  ford.  Battle  Is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law 
union  of  fourteen  parishes.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town 
was  E  pi  ton  :  Its  present  name  Is  derived  from  the  great  bat- 
tle between  Harold  and  WUIlam  of  Normandy,  in  1066,  of 
which  it  was  the  arena.  In  the  follow  ing  year  the  Con- 
queror founded  the  abbey,  In  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
ry, the  ruins  of  which  still  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient 
magnificence.  On  the  completion  of  its  church,  he  depos- 
ited In  It  the  famous  roll  in  which  the  name*  of  all  the 
leaders  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition  wen 
inscribed.  Copies  of  it  are  still  extant,  though  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  Interpolated  and  falsified.  Ben- 
edictine monks  from  Normandy  were  its  first  occupants: 
their  abbot  was  mitred,  and  a  peer  of  parliament.  The 
abbey  was  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  overlooking  a  Ann 
extent  of  woods  and  meadows,  and  was  endowed  with  all 
the  lands  for  a  league  round,  besides  various  manor*  and 
churches  In  other  counties.  Many  subsequent  royal  and 
private  donations  were  added  to  the  original  endowment, 
and  its  prerogatives  and  immunities  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  Christ  Church.  Canterbury.  la 
the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  leave  was  obtained  to  fortify  the  ab- 
bey. At  the  general  suppression.  Its  annual  revenue  was, 
according  to  Speed,  £9Ki  Us.  lOJd. :  Dugdale  makes  It  £880 
14s.  "{<1.  Sixty  monks  were  pensioned  off.  The  remain* 
occupy  three  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle.  (Camden's  Brit.; 
Hugdale's  Monas.  /  I'ennant'e  Tour;  Gilpin's  Coast  if 
Sussrtj) 

BATURIN,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
TchernigofT,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Belm,  an  affluent 
of  the  Desna.  Pop.  5000. 1  It  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  castle  la  It*  vicinity  belonging  to  Count  Rasoumofskl, 
who  has  established  in  the  town  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
wax  candles. 

BAVARIA  (Germ.  Baiern,  Ft.  Baviere),  a  country  In 
the  8.W.  of  Germany,  anciently  a  duchy,  afterward  an 
electorate,  and  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  being 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  secondary  European  states.  It 
Is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  commonly  designated  the 
"Territory  of  the  Danube  and  Maine,"  and  the  •'Territory 
of  Ae  Rhine."   The  former,  which  comprises  ab 

fathanVfrom  8^5Tt5^4?E.1^  ^ | 
by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  principalities  of  Reus*,  and 
the  state*  of  ducal  Saxony ;  B.  and  8.  by  the  state*  of  the 
Austrian  empire;  and  W.  by  the  territories  of  Electoral 
Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg.  The  Rhine  territory  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  that 
river,  by  which  It  Is  partly  bounded,  and  Is  completely  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  Bavarian  dominions  by  the  In- 
terposition of  the  territories  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt : 
it  extends  from  48°  57  to  49°  50/  X.  lat.,  and  from  7°  Via 
8°  31'  E.  long. 

Extent.  Population.  —  Considerable  discrepancies  have 
prevailed  In  the  statements  respecting  the  superficial  extent 
of  Bavaria.  According  to  Hassel,  it  contains  32,834  British 
sq.  m. ;  others  have  reduced  it  to  28,435  sq.  m. ; 
Mans,  m  hi*  late  work  estimates  it  at  1398 
29.537  English  sq.  m. 

In  1837  the  total  pop.  was  4.315.469,  as  exe 
tabic  at  the  head  of  the  succeeding  page. 

Surface.  Mountains.  —  Bavaria  ha*  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  character,  being  not  only  walled  in  by  lofty 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  8.,  but  having  extensive  chains 
running  through  it*  Interior.  The  loftiest  mountains  are 
the  Xoric  Alps,  on  the  8.,  which  separate  it  from  the 
Tyrol ;  their  most  elevated  point*  are  the  Zitgsnita,  circle 
of  Isar.  9689  ft  and  the  Wetterschroffen,  9387.  The  All 
Alps,  In  the  prov.  of  the  Upper  Danube,  extend  from 
In  a  N.E.  direction,  to  near  Mlndelheim.  The 
I  In  this  range  Is  8478,  and  the  Teufelgsdss,  in  the 
same  prov.,  9383  ft  The  high  lands  on  the  X  side  of  the 
Danube  contain  the  finely-wooded  chain  of  the  Spes^art, 
which  commence*  on  the  Maine,  at  the  place  where  that 
It  from  the  chain  of  the  Odenwald,  and 
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Population  of  Bavaria  in  1837. 
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traverses  the  prov.  of  Lower  Maine  from  N.  to  8.,  covering 
en  area  of  147  eq.  m.  The  loftiest  summit*  of  this  range, 
such  as  the  Engelsberg  and  the  Geyersberg,  rise  to  the 
height  of  about  2000  ft.  The  most  common  rocks  in  the 
Spcssart  are  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  and  porphyry*  which 
serve  as  a  rapport  for  sandstone,  argil,  and  calcareous  rocks. 
B.  of  the  Maine,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Lower  end 
Upper  Maine  end  the  Rezat,  is  the  range  of  the  Stclger- 
Wald,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  chain  of  the  Bpeaxart, 
and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  course  of  the  Maine. 
The  Rbcme  GeMrge,  a  bleak  and  desolate  chain  of  mount- 
ains in  the  circle  of  Lower  Moine,  unite  on  the  VV.  with 
the  chain  of  the  Vogelsberg,  and  on  the  E.  with  the  Thu- 
ringcr-Wald:  they  are  more  extensive  and  more  elevated 
than  the  range  of  the  Hpessart,  and  are  covered  half  the 
year  with  mow.  The  Plchlel-Geblrge.  which  connect  the 
Rhotne  mountains  with  the  Bo-hmer  Wald,  He  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Upper  Maine.  They  consist  chiefly  of  granite, 
gneiss,  quartz,  end  clayslate.  The  highest  point  In  the 
range  U  the  summit  cf  the  Oehsenkopf  or  Ox's  Heed  (WHO 
ft).  The  chain  of  the  Bahmer-Wald,  which  commences 
et  the  sources  of  the  Eger,  end,  running  along  the  E.  con- 
fines of  Bavaria,  terminates  at  the  Moravian  mountains, 
throwing  out  several  branches  into  the  circles  of  the  Lower 
Danube  and  Regen,  may  be  about  200  m.  in  length.  The 
moat  elevated  summits  are  the  Asber,  4824  ft. ;  the  Rochcr, 
4720  ft. ;  and  the  Dragell,  4054  ft.  The  Bavarian  mount- 
ains are  in  general  well  wooded.  In  the  flat  c 


the  Danube  there  are 

Rivers  —  Bavaria  Is  watered  by  the  I  urgent  rivers  of  Ger- 
many. The  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Danube, 
which,  on  entering  Bavaria  from  the  Wurtemberg  domiii 
tons,  la  of  sufficient  slxe  to  be  navigable,  and  afterward 
flows  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  making,  with  in 
windings,  a  course  of  about  270  Eng.  in.  In  its  course 
through  the  Bavarian  territory,  ll  flows  pest  the  towns  of 
GClnsburg,  Ilrechstldl,  Donauwcerth,  Neuburg,  Iugolstadt, 
Rallsbon,  Straubing,  Vllshofen,  and  Passau,  and  receives 
no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  rivers:  the  chief  of  these,  on  the 
right  bank,  are  the  Iller,  the  Lech,  the  Isar.  and  the  Inn, 
all  having  their  source  among  the  Alps.  The  Iller,  before 
its  Junction  with  the  Danube,  receives  the  Bleibach ;  the 
Isar  Is  Joined  by  the  Lolsach,  Amper,  and  Wiirm,  and  falls 
Into  the  Danube  below  Deggendorf :  the  Inn,  which  rises 
in  Switzerland,  flows  through  the  Tyrol,  and  is  navigable 
before  It  enters  Bavaria :  it  receives  the  Air,  the  large  river 
Salxa,  etc.,  and  Joins  the  Danube  near  Passau.  The 
streams  on  the  left  or  Franconlan  side,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  large  as  those  on  the  opposite  bank,  ere  the  Wor- 
nitz.  the  AlunOhl,  which  has  Its  source  in  the  Stelger- 
Wald  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Kelhelm ;  the  Ruhr- 
bach,  near  Babenbeiin ;  the  Naab,  which  descends  from 
the  Fkhtel-Gebirge  and  discharges  Itself  into  the  Danube 
above  Ratisbon;  and  the  Regen,  that  flow*  from  the  B«h- 
mer-Wald,  and,  traversing  the  circle  to  which  It  gives 
name.  Joins  the  Danube  opposite  Ratisbon. 

The  only  considerable  river  in  the  N.  part  of  Bavaria  is 
the  Maine,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  led  end  White 
Maine,  the  former  originating  in  the  vicinity  of  Neubnu, 
and  the  latter  descending  from  Oehsenkopf,  part  of  the 
Fichtel-Gebirge.  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  These 
unite  near  Culmbach,  and  traverse  Franconia  in  a  W.  di- 
rection, receiving  in  their  progress  the  Rodach,  the  Linn, 
and  the  Franconlan  Saale,  which  flow  from  the  Rlurne- 
Gebirge,  the  Rcgnltz,  and  many  smaller  stream*.  The 
Rhine  form*  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Bavarian  province 
which  bears  It*  name. 

Laktt. — The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
large.  Besides  the  lake  of  Constance,  only  a  small  portion 
Of  which  is  situated  in  Bavaria,  the  moat  extensive  ore  the 
Anamer,  about  12  m.  long  and  27  ia  circuit;  the  Wiirm,  14 
m.  In  length  and  4  in  breadth ;  and  the  Chicra,  about  35  m. 

The  Stiffen  or  Staffel,  the  Walehen,  the  Ko 

lake*,  are  also  of 


5  Isar  13.UOU  n.  In  lengin,  wmrn  saves  a  aisuuice  or 
and  avoids  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Am  ran 
A  grand  canal  is  now  In  progress  for  Joining  the 
be  with  the  Rhine.   It  le  to  extend  from  Dietfurth.  on 


considerable  extent  Moat  of  these  lake*  abound  in  fish, 
and  several  valuable  fisheries  have  been  established  on 
them. 

Bavaria  poK*o«scs  few  complete  canals  of  nny  great  mag- 
nitude. A  canal  was  made  in  1807  between  Rosenheim. 
7401)  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  brood.  Another  eannl  was  finished 
in  1818  between  Worth  and  Knitlingen,  10,024  ft.  long  and 
62  ft.  broad.  There  I*  ■  canal  In  tbe  W.  part  of  the  circle 
of  tbe  liar  13,000  ft  in  length,  which  saves  a  distance  of 
5  ro.,  i 
lake. 

Danube '  . . 

the  Attmuhl.  a  navigable  affluent  of  the  Danube,  to  Barn- 
berg  on  the  Maine,  a  distance  of  23,  German,  or  about  111 
Eng.  m.  It  Is  on  a  large  scale,  and  Is  estimated  to  cost 
from  £800,000  to  £900,000.  This  magnificent  undertaking, 
which  appears  to  be  destined  to  realize  the  project  of  Char- 
lemagne for  Joining  the  Black  sea  to  tbe  German  ocean,  h 
carried  on  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bavarian  government  It  Is  already  for  advanced ;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  when  completed,  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, not  to  Bavaria  only,  but  to  Europe. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Bavaria  Is  In  general  temper 
ate  and  salubrious,  but  tbe  temperature  i*  considerably 
modified  by  local  difference*  in  the  elevation  of  the  soiL 
In  the  mountainous  regions  It  Is  cold  and  bleak,  but  milder 
in  the  low  country:  in  the  plains  and  valley*  the 
beau  are  sometimes  oppressive. 

Fort»t*.~~ The  Bavarian  forest*  are  very  exten*ive  and 
valuable  :  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  being  still 
covered  with  natural  woods.  The  roost  common  trees  are 
oak  and  beech  In  the  plains,  and  pine  and  fir  on  the  mount- 
ains. The  moot  extensive  forest*  are  situated  on  the  Soes- 
*nrt  and  Rhrrne  mountains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kempten,  where  tliey  cover  a  surface  of  253,143  acre*. 
The  annual  product  of  the  Bavarian  forest*  is  estimated  at 
2  370  000  kinder* :  and  timber  i*  one  of  the  i 
articles  of  export. 

The  following  table  exhibit*  an 
the  extent,  in  acres,  of  the  forests  in  the  different  circles, 
distributed  among  the  claase*  to  whom  they  belong : 
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The  gross  annual  value  of  the  woods  and  forests  belong- 
ing to  the  state  amounts  to  nearly  £350,000 ;  but.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  expenses  attending  their  management, 
the  nett  produce  received  by  the  state  amount*  i 
more  than  half  that  i 


t«nt  and  valuable  ;  but,  not* 

held  out  by  government  they  have  hitherto  been  compara- 
tively neglected.  The  principal  products  are  salt.  coat,  and 
iron.  Salt  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  produces  a  considers 
ble  revenue.  According  to  Rau,  the  consumption  is  about 
38,745  ton*  a  year,  the  retail  price  being  6  fl.  9  ka.,  or  lie- 
per  rut,  in  the  country ;  whereas  about  4200  tons  are  an- 
nually sold  to  Switzerland,  at  2  fl.  20  ks..  or  about  4s.  M 
per  cwt.  There  arc  a  considerable  number  of  Iron-works 
and  coal-mine*  In  operation ;  but  the  quantities  produced 
are  comparatively  inconsiderable,  not  being  a  tenth  part  of 
what  they  might  easily  amount  to:  they  belong  partly  to 
the  crown  and  partly  to  private  Individuals.  Black  lead  la 
lined  in  some  places;  and  small  quantities  of  copper 
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•ad  quicksilver  ire  also  produced.  There  are  an  immense 
variety  of  marbles.  The  porcelain  clay  of  Bavaria  U  prob 
ably  the  finest  in  Europe. 
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This,  however,  would  scera  to  be  a  most  inadequate 
stock  compared  with  the  extent  and  capacities  of  the  coun- 
try. Generally  sneaking,  too,  the  quality  of  the  stock 
r  mtertor.  A  good  deal  of  Improvement  has, 
in  this  respect  within  the  last  ten 
years  by  the  establish  meat  of  veterinary  schools,  the  insti- 
tution of  prizes,  fee.,  and.  more  than  all,  In  so  far  at  least  as 
sheep  are  concerned,  by  the  high  price  of  wool  of  late  years, 
and  the  advantages  seen  to  accrue  from  the  improvement 
of  the  breed,  to  the  woolgrowers  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  and 
other  German  countries.  Although,  therefore,  neither  the 
Mock  of  cattle,  horses,  nor  sheep,  be  at  present  so  extensive 
or  good  as  in  some  of  the  contiguous  countries,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  Is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  extensive  market  that  the  accession  of  Ba- 
te the  Germans  Customs'  Union  has  opened  to  her 
ad  to  new  efforts  for  the  inv 
t  of  this  among  other  branches  of  industry.  The 
is  estimated  at  870,000.  Poultry  and  wild 
fowl  are  plentiful ;  and  In  the  circles  of  Kezat  and  Upper 
Danube  the  peasantry  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  honey. 
The  wolves,  that  formerly  infested  the  Bavarian  forests,  are 
now  nearly  extinct. 

Agrtmli^rt. — The  soil  of  Bavaria,  where  It  is  not  cover- 
ed by  morasses  or  mountains,  is  generally  good ;  and,  In  the 
plains  and  valleys  it  la  deep,  fertile,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing all  kinds  of  crops.  Owing  to  the  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dices of  the  peasantry,  agriculture  is  Will,  In  most  parts,  in 
a  very  backward  state,  and  large  tracts  of  arable  land  con- 
tinue uncultivated.  It  was  recently,  and  probably  still  con- 
tinues to  be  customary.  In  eases  of  sickness  or  disease 
among  cattle,  for  toe  husbandman,  instead  of  applying  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  administering  remedies,  to  drive 
them  to  the  shrine  of  some  saint !  But,  thanks  to  the  spread 
of  education,  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  church  lands,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  liberal 

Svtem  of  government,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  rep- 
ly relaxing ;  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  has  been  reclaim- 
ed ;  and  an  Improved  system  of  cultivation  has  been  intro- 
"  Into  various  districts,  and  Is  diffusing  itself  over  the 

itself 

to  promote  improvement,  not  merely  by  the  reforms  it  has 
i  of  administration  and  education,  but 

la  to 


by  It. 


in  the  systems 
by  the  drainage  of  extensive 
Improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  etc. 

Agriculture  is  most  Improved  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
the  circles  of  Resit,  and  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Maine. 
The  plain  laying  to  the  S.  of  Munich  has,  on  account  of  its 
productiveness, been  styled  the  granary  of  Germany.  Prin- 
cipal crope  rye,  wheal,  oats,  and  barley ;  but  rice,  maize, 
and  buckwheat,  are  also  partially  cultivated.  No  accurate 
can  be  formed  of  the  productiveness  of  the  crops, 

only  according  to 
he  skill  with 
•sons*  But 

Englishmen  woo  have  been  In  Bavaria  state,  that  under 
proper  culture,  the  produce  of  com  and  turnips  is  equal  to 
what  it  is  in  the  beat  cultivated  districts  of  England ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  consumption  of  corn  In  the  brew- 
Bavaria  has  invariably  a  large  surplus  for  exportt- 


rnrying,  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  not 
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the  prices  of  the  four  priad- 
of  the  circles  of  Bavaria,  at 

with  1838,  In  r 


sterling  per  Imperial 
The  hop-plant  is  cultivated  In  a  considerable 
tlcularly  in  the  circles  of  Kezat  and  the  Upper  Danube : 
quantity  raised  varies  from  30,000  to  40,000  cwi.  a  year,  of 
which  about  a  half  is  exported.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is 
well  understood  in  Bavaria.  The  best  vineyards  are  in  the 
circles  of  the  Lower  Maine  and  the  Rhine.  The  former 
produces  the  wines  of  Franeonla,  known  by  the  names  of 
the  Maine,  Were,  Saale,  and  Taubcr  wines.  The  famous 
Sietnwein  and  Liostenwein  are  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lciste,  not  far  from  Steinberg,  in  the  mark  of  YVurm- 
buri.  The  best  wines  In  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  are  those 
produced  near  Deidesheim,  and  Wa 
age  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  In  some  districts,  but  the  supply 
is  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Madder  and  liquor- 
ice are  very  extensively  produced,  and  form  considerable 
articles  of  export.  The  culture  of  the  potato  has  rapidly 
increased  during  late  years,  particularly  in  the  V  provin- 
ces, and  Its  produce  Is  now  estimated  at  above  U.'Vo.OOO 
scheffels.  Beetroot  Is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
there  are  several  factories  for  its  conversion  into  sugar. 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  circles 
of  Re  sat  and  Rhine.  Silk  has  been  raised  of  late  years, 
but  not  to  any  gTcat  extent 
ground  have  been  laid  out  in  nur 
and  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
ries  of  Maine  and  the  Rhine. 

According  to  Berg  ha  us  the  average  annual  amount  of  the 
principal  articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  Bavaria,  is 
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face  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  Ullage  and  pasture  lands, 
9B  per  cent,  by  forests,  and  that  18  per  cent,  is  waste.  But 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  estimates  are  but  little  lobe 
depended  on ;  and  that  at  best  they  are  never  more  than 
rude  approximations. 

Bavaria  is  mostly  divided  Into  very  small  properties.  In 
the  circles  of  Isar,  Regen,  Lower  and  Upper  Danube,  Rezat, 
and  Upper  Maine,  there  are  i, 254, 603  estates,  possessed  by 
006,9*  proprietors ;  but  in  the  first  three  circles  the  land  is 
not  so  much  subdivided  as  in  the  others.  The  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  state  amounts  to  about  a  sixth  port  of  the 
entire  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  la 
consequence  of  this  great  subdivision  of  the  land,  there  are 
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evrepiea  irom  uui  ii-iiumh.  « 

pear  to  be  the  paradise  of  beer-drinkers, 
in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Strang,  -  not  exc 
coal-heaver,  drinks  so  much  beer  as  a 


groat i 

but  few  hired  farms  and  few  hired  labourers ;  where,  how- 
ever, the  latter  are  hired,  their  wages  may  amount,  at  an 
average  to  about  Bo*,  a  day,  with  provisions  in  harvest  la 
towns  wages  vary  from  8d.  to  16a*.  a  day,  according  to  the 
trade  and  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Throughout  Bavaria 
all  sorts  of  field  labour  are  performed  Indiscriminately  by 
men  and  women. 

.Manuforiurtt  are  generally  In  a  backward  state,  and 
manufacturing  establishments  mostly  on  a  small  scale. 
The  beer  manufacture,  and  breweries,  must,  however,  be 
excepted  from  this  remark.   Bavaria  would  certainly  ap- 

-drinkers.  "No  individual 
;,  "  not  excepting  a  I<ondon 
>eer  as  a  Bavarian.  I  am 
credibly  Informed  that  the  majority  of  the  mechanics  of 
Munich  ore  rarely  satisfied  with  less  than  10  or  12  tankards 
dally.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beer,  the  brown  and  the 
white :  It  Is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  sweet  as  our  Scotch 
ale,  but  its  hop  flavour  Is  more  delicate.  It  Is  not  only  a 
pleasant,  but  a  very  wholesome  beverage ;  and  from  IH 
universal  use,  you  may  easily  believe  that,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  the  English  metropolis,  there  Is  no  city  where  SO 
much  beer  is  brewed  as  in  Munich.  The  establishment  of 
Herr  Psdiorr,  built  like  a  citadel,  almost  rivals  the  weeks 
of  our  Meox's,  and  Barclay  and  Perkins*.  In  every  corner 
of  the  city  you  find  beer  house* ;  and  when  you  see  a  Ba- 
varian peasant  not  working,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  with 
a  can  of  beer  in  his  hand."  (Germany  is  1831.  II-  377.) 
According  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  "amount  and  quality  of  the 
annual  brewing"  is  a  subject  of  as  earnest  discussion  among 
the  Bavarians  as  the  vintage  or  harvest  in  other  countries  ! 
VVe  therefore  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  In  alt  about  5500  breweries  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  they  consume  annually  from  750,000  to 
|  r4K),000  quarters  of  malt;  and  that  their  produce  amounts 
I  to  about  90,000,000  gallons  >   If  this  estimate  be  at  all  M 
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curate,  It  five*,  •  upposmg  90,0001000 1 allons  to  be  exported, 
an  average  supply  of  17  gallon*  a  year  to  every  Individual, 
young  and  old,  tnolc  and  female,  in  the  kingdom ;  and  aa 
there  is  comparatively  little  beer  drunk  In  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince, the  consumption  of  Bavana  Proper  will  be  really 
greater  than  it  appears  to  be,  even  on  the  face  of  this  state- 
ment !  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  thia  enormous 
consumption  of  beer  must  be  Injurious  to  the  labouring  pop 
illation  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  cose.  The  desire 
to  possets  this  luxury  stimulates  their  Industry  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding their  Indulgence  in  it,  they  are  well  clothed 
and  well  fed;  there  Is  no  appearance  of  abject  poverty 
among  them,  and  beggars  are  never  seen. 

Next  to  beer,  the  staple  products  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try are  coarse  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  paper, 
glass,  earthenware,  jewellery,  iron-ware,  basket-ware,  and 
wooden  articles.  Coarse  linens  are  manufactured  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  the  supply  of  woollen  stuffs,  worsted 
hose,  and  cotton  goods,  Is  inadequate  to  the  consumption. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  extensive  and  important,  and 
leather  is  largely  exported.  There  are  above  130  paper- 
mills,  about  fifty  glass  bouses,  2000  saw  mills,  many  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks,  toys,  Ice., 
and  of  porcelain  and  earthenware.  Iron  ware,  especially 
nails  and  needles.  Is  extensively  manufactured,  and  the  ex- 
ports are  considerable.  The  optical,  mathematical,  surgi- 
cal, and  musical  instruments,  made  at  Munich,  are  highly 
prized  on  the  continent,  especially  the  telescopes  of  1'raoen- 
hofer,  which  are  superior  to  those  made  anywhere  else. 
There  are  also  foundries  for  cannon,  and  manufactories  of 
tnuskets  and  other  small  arms,  fee. ;  and  considerable  quan- 
titles  of  jewellery  are  exported  to  most  European  markets. 
The  principal  manufacturing  towns  are  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Furth,  Schwabach.  IJof,  Bayreuth,  6l< 

Commeree.—Thc  central  situation  of  Bavaria  renders  her 
well  suited  for  the  transit  and  carrying  trade ;  and  to  this 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Ratlsbon,  and  Spires,  owed  the 
greater  part  of  their  wealth  and  celebrity  during  the  middle 
ages.  But  in  modem  times  the  means  of  profiting  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  in  this  way  have  been 
comparatively  neglected.  Within  these  few  years,  howev- 
er, they  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  they  so  justly 
deserve.  Besides  the  great  canal  already  alluded  to,  for 
uniting  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  a  joint  stock  company 
established  in  1838  a  regular  steam  communication  between 
Ratishon  and  Unz,  In  Austria,  which  was  extended  in  the 
present  year  (1830)  to  Donauwerth  and  Ulm.  The  first  rail- 
road with  steam  carriages  introduced  upon  the  continent 
was  that  between  Nuremberg  and  Furth,  opened  In  1835; 
but  notwithstanding  that  the  decided  success  of  this  under- 
taking called  forth  many  similar  projects  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  this  line  continues  to  bo  the  nnl>  one  of  the 
kind.  Bavaria  has  a  great  resource  for  commercial  under- 
takings, in  the  credit  enjoyed  by  the  bankers  of  Augsburg, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  continent 
for  the  negotiation  of  bills.  A  banking  company  for  the 
Issue  of  notes,  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
advance  of  loans  on  mortgage,  has  been  established  at  Mu- 
nich. Though  sanctioned  by  government,  the  latter  is  not 
responsible  for  Its  engagements. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  com,  timber,  wine,  cattle, 
sheep  and  bogs,  butter,  salt.  Iron,  leather,  glass,  hops,  fruit, 
beer,  wool,  optical  and  mathematical  Instruments,  wooden 
toys,  jewellery,  maps,  «Vx.  Their  value  Is  estimated  by 
Hohn  at  about  14,000.000 fi.  (£l,£r>,000)  a  year.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  quantities  of  the  principal  arti- 
cle* exported  are  at  aa  average: 

Horned  cattle  .      .      .  190,000  to  900.000  head 
Horses     ....    18,000      13,000  — 

Sheep  835,000  — 

Hogs  505,000  — 

Cheese  and  batter  ....    100,000  ewts 

Wool   19.000  — 

Hops   32.000  — 

Dried  fruit   33,000  — 

Wheat   800,000  qrs. 

Wine  (value)   1.850,000  ft 

Timber  (value)      ....  8500,000  — 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colonial  products  ;  spices  and  dye  stum ;  cotton  staffs,  silks, 
woollens,  and  fine  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  drugs,  hemp, 
and  flax,  fee  The  Imports  of  cattle  are  also  extensive,  and 
those  of  horses  exceed  the  exports.  The  total  value  of  the 
Import*  Is  estimated  at  10,000,000  fl.  (£875,000) ;  bat  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  merest  element*  of  political  econ- 
omy knows,  that  If  the  value  of  the  exports  amounts  to 
14,000,000  fl.,  thai  of  the  Imports,  Instead  of  being  less, 
must,  In  ordinary  years,  be  considerably  greater.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  commerce  would  be  a  means  of  Impover- 
ishing the  country.  The  duties  on  goods  Imported  Into  Ba- 
varia are.  with  few  exceptions,  those  of  the  Prussian  Cos- 
M 


tom«"  Union,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  (See  Pbcssia.)  Its 
proportion  of  the  joint  revenue  of  the  league  is  16-94  or  17 

per  cent. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  league,  which  has 
opened  a  vast  extent  of  country  to  the  products  of  Bavaria, 
Its  natural  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  were  de 
feated  by  Its  own  prohibitory  regulations,  and  those  of  most 
of  Its  neighbours  Bounder  and  more  enlightened  views  aa 
to  commerce,  are  now,  however,  beginning  to  prevail  all 
over  Germany ;  and  it  Is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  Bava 
rian  government  has  given  a  powerful  Impulse  to  Industry 
by  establishing  mechanics'  schools,  annual  exhibitions,  and 
prizes;  and  still  more  by  the  abolition  of  the  pernicious 
privileges  of  guilds  nnd  corporation*.  But  a  vast  deal  slill 
remains  to  be  effected  before  industry  can  make  any  real 
progress  In  this  and  moat  other  German  states.  The  Eng- ' 
lUh  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  here  the  number 
of  labourers  permitted  to  reside  in  towns,  the  number  and 
distribution  of  trades,  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  and 
even  the  Introduction  of  new  machinery,  are  all  deter- 
mined by  artificial  arrangements,  dependent  on  the  calcula- 
tions and  estimates  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  en-  v 
forced  by  the  institution  of  passport*  and  of  a  preventive 
police!  The  wonder  is  not,  where  such  regulations  pro- 
vail,  that  industry  should  be  la  a  depressed  condition,  but 
that  it  should  exist  at  all.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prog- 
ress It  has  made  Is  principally  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  Ba- 
varia having  within  her  limits  Augsburg.  Nuremberg,  and 
other  towns  that,  being  formerly  free  imperial  cities,  have 
been  but  little  Injured  by  these  preposterous  regulations. 
The  roads  in  Bavaria  are  generally  bad;  and,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Murray  In  thinking,  that  how  laudable  soever  the 
encouragemnet  given  by  the  king  to  the  fine  arts,  be  would 
confer  a  much  more  solid  and  important  benefit  on  his  do- 
minions were  he  to  apply  his  energies,  and  divert  a  portion 
of  hi*  expenditure  to  their  improvement.  The  public 
roads,  such  as  they  are,  extend  upwards  of  5500  miles. 

The  Bavarian  florin  is  equivalent  to  3 Id.  sterling ;  the 
eirocr,  or  measure  of  wine,  to  9}  gallons ;  and  the  scheffel, 
or  measure  of  corn,  to  '761  imp.  quart. 

Law  as  to  Marriage,  4-c— Considering  the  lengthened 
period  of  tranquillity  that  Bavaria  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  industry  by  the  secularization  of  the  prop- 
erty of  monasteries,  and  the  abolition  of  guilds  and  corpo 
rations,  the  progress  of  population  has  been  slower  than 
might  have  been  expected.  This  slow  progress  would 
seem  to  be.  In  part  at  least,  accounted  for  by  the  law  which 

enacts,  thai  "  as  marriage  between  proplt  Without  capital 
tkall  be  altered  uHtkout  tke  previous  permission  of  ike  poor 
institutions  ;"  that  Is,  of  the  principal  persons  in  each  pro- 
vincial district  elected  to  superintend  the  management  of 
the  poor,  who  are  bound  to  refuse  such  permission,  unless 
they  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  parties  being  able  to 
provide  for  the  children  that  may  be  expected  to  spring 
from  the  proposed  union.  To  Insure  their  vigilance,  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  members  of  poor  Institutions  neglecting 
to  enforce  this  law  "  srs  to  answer  for  tks  mamtmtnet  #/ 
tke  said  families,  should  they  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves." Undoubtedly,  a  law  of  this  sort  mu*t  tend  pow- 
erfully to  prevent  Improvident  unions  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  It  ha*  retarded  the  Increase  of  population,  and  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  In  averting  extreme  poverty  and  con- 
sequent misery.  (See  Jippendu  V.  to  I'sor  Inquiry  Ro- 
turns,  p.  38.) 

In  Bavaria  all  destitute  persons  have  a  legal  claim  to  re- 
lief; and  no  doubt  It  was  the  wish  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
this  right  that  led  to  the  institution  of  the  above  law.  That 
It  has  been  effectual  to  this  end,  Is  universally  admitted ; 
but  different  opinions  are  entertained  a*  to  It*  influence  no 
public  morals.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  it  can  be 
successfully  impeached  on  this  ground.  At  Munich,  la- 
deed,  half  the  births  are  Illegitimate;  but  the  residence  of 
the  court,  and  of  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  great  influx 
of  strangers,  seem  sufficiently  to  account  for  thl*.  in  the 
country*,  we  believe,  the  morals  of  the  Bavarians  are.  In 
this  respect,  qnlte  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  other  Ger- 
man state*.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate 
births  Is,  however,  very  high,  being  as  1  to  4-4. 

Notwithstanding  their  Immoderate  consumption  of  beer, 
and  In  some  degree  also  of  spirit*,  the  Bavarian*  are  really 
sober  and  Industrious;  and,  though  ign trance,  superstition, 
and  vice  still  prevail  In  some  districts,  they  are  fast  disep- 
pcaring,  and  the  Bavarian  character  t»  most  respectable. 

Ckaraetsr.  sre— The  Bavarians,  though  all  Germans,  dif- 
fer essentially  In  character,  according  to  their  descent  from 
the  different  mhos  ol  that  people,  anil  the  different  cuvum- 
stances  under  which  they  have  been  placed.  Ths  inhae. 
of  the  Rhenish  ntov.  are  the  mast  lively,  active,  gay.  ass 
enterprising.  The  rJwablans  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
g.»>d  :i.»tured  indolence,  which  has  exposed  them  to  moch 
"  ridicule.  The  Franeonian-  arc  diligent.  Intel 
,  but  vary  In  their  social  habits  according 
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According  to  Huvl,  the  taxed  houses  i, 
sMUotint  lo  6*j*'  000  *  but  Rmllmrt  foniiwii**!* 
ai  61'J.**i   Of  these,  484,000,  and  447.000 


ID  the  Influence  which  Protestantism  has  exercised  upon 
the  inh  it  of  the  Upper  Maine,  or  the  dominion  which  the 
Catholic  prelates  of  the  empire  have  hud  upon  their  breth- 
ren in  the  fertile  ml  ley  of  the  lower  portion  of  that  river. 
The  population  of  the  provs.  8.  of  the  Danube  retain  more 
characteristic  peculiarities ;  and  the  Bavarians,  though 
equally  brave  and  well  disposed  with  the  rest,  are  heavier, 
more  superstitious,  and  less  active,  though  not  leas  indus- 
trious. In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians  bear  a  great  resemblance 
'  of  the  Tyrolese  ;  and  the  climate  inclines  them  to 
suture  to  arable  husbandry-  The  women  are  here 
In  the  fields  and  partake  more  of  the  out-door  labour 
of  the  men  than  is  the  rase  in  the  N.  prove.  They  drive 
the  cattle  ap  to  the  hills  In  summer ;  and  their  robust 
health  manifests  Itself  In  the  seal  with  which  they  join  in 
the  statu,  and  in  their  peculiar  manner  of  singing,  called 
M  /odttn."  The  character  of  their  songs  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  rather  free ;  but  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  favour- 
ed lover,  according  to  the  "  StAnaJrrkvp/el,"  are  superior 
agility  and  skill  as  a  sportsman  and  wrestler,  which  must 
he  proved  by  the  possession  of  sundry  trophies  of  the 
chase,  such  as  chamois'  beards  or  feather*  of  the  rarer 
birds,  which,  when  worn  on  his  pointed  hnt,  form  a  chal- 
lenge to  rival  heroes,  who  not  unfrequenUy  attempt  to 
wrest  them  from  their  owner  by  force,  according  to  the 
laws  of  village  chivalry.  The  wealth  of  the  large  towns 
on  the  navigable  rivers  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  expen- 
sive habits  which  it  produced,  may  yet  be  traced  in  the 
costumes  of  the  wive*  and  daughters  of  the  burghers.  The 
hood  of  rich  gold  lace,  and  the  boddlee  ornamented  with 
gold  or  silver  chains,  from  which  a  number  of  medals  hang, 
form  the  common  dress  of  the  richer  portion  of  this  class, 
and  are  ambitiously  displayed  by  servants  and  the  poorer 
tradespeople  on  Sundays  and  boiyday*. 

in  the  kingdom 
n.ln  1836, 
dings  con- 

with  them,  were  insured  against  Are,  in  1834,  for 
"  >  florins.  The  number  of  buildings  of  nil  descrip- 
tions amounted,  in  1833,  to  1,271.567;  and  the  number  In 
sured  against  fire  was  1,136,977;  the  estimated  value  of 
which  was  531,026,798  florins. 

Constitution  and  Oevcmment. — According  to  the  constitu- 
tional act  promulgated  in  1818,  Bavaria  is  declared  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Germanic  confederation ;  the  domains  of 
the  state  inalienable,  and  the  crown  hereditary.  The  ex- 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose  person  Is 
The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers ;  oae 
,  and  one  of  deputies.  The  former  Is  composed 
of  the  royal  family,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
two  archbishops,  the  borons,  or  beads  of  certain  noble 
lilies,  a  bishop  nominated  by  the  king,  the  president  of 
the  Protestant  consistory,  and  any  other  members  whom 
the  king  may  create  hereditary  peers  or  members  for  life ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  exceed  one  third  part  of  the  heredita- 
ry senator*.  The  lower  house  consists  of  a  variable  num- 
ber of  members,  there  being  1  deputy  to  every  7000  fami- 
lies, or  35,000  persons.  At  its  last  meeting  it  hail  123  mem- 
bers, distributed  In  5  classes :  the  first  consisted  of  14  repre- 
sentatives of  knights,  or  proprietors  possessed  of  territorial 
jurisdiction,  and  of  all  the  rights  of  nobility :  the  second 
class  consisted  of  3  representative*  of  the  universities ;  1 
for  each  :  the  third  class  consisted  of  11  representative*  of 
the  Catholic,  and  5  of  the  Protestant  clergy :  the  fourth 
class  comprised  the  representatives  of  cities  and  burghs ; 
Munich  sending  2,  Augsburg  1,  Nuremberg  1,  and  the  oth- 
ers 26  In  all :  and  the  fifth  etas*  consisted  of  00  representa- 
tives of  landed  proprietors,  without  jurisdiction. 

election*  are  very  complicated,  and  far  from  popu- 
All  candidates  must  be  free  and  independent  citizen* ; 
i  completed  their  thirtieth  year ;  be  member*  of  the 
i  or  Reformed  Church  ;  and  pay  taxes  on  a  property 
11.  (X700)  a  year  at  least.   Owing  to  the  extreme 
of  property  in  most  districts,  this  lost  condition 
p  number  of  candidates  extremely. 

i  every  tlx  years,  unless  the  king 
'  to  dissolve  the  chambers  In  the  Interim.  They  are 
ly  convened  once  a  year,  and  must  be  assembled  nt 
once  in  three  years.  The  session  usually  last*  two 
months,  but  it  may  be  extended  or  adjourned.  In  case  of  a 
dissolution,  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  three 
months.  No  taxes  can  he  levied  or  augmented,  and  no  law 
be  pris»«-d  or  repealed  without  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  the  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  Prussian  cus- 
toms' league  Is  understood  to  have  exempted  the  regula- 
tion of  the  customs,  duties,  and  other  Indirect  taxes  from 
the  control  of  the  chambers.  The  king  has  also  (in  1837  , 
denied  I  heir  right  to  inquire  into  the  appropriation  of 
grants  ;  nnd  the  nuthoritv  to  be  given  to  ordinances  issued 
by  the  king  I*  not  well  defined. 
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of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  justice,  I 
finance,  and  the  army.  The  ministers  are  not  i 
members  of  the  chambers,  but  they  have  a  right  to  be  pres- 
ent at  their  deliberations.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
session,  they  must  lay  before  parliament  an  account  of  the 
appropriation  of  tho  public  revenue  ;  and  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  Increased  without  lis  consent.  The  privy  coun- 
cil, which  is  at  the  head  of  public  affairs,  consists  of  the 
king,  certain  prince*  of  the  royal  family,  the  minister*  of 
be  field  marshal,  and  six  counsellors  appointed  liv  the 
The  king  has  power  to  grant  pardons  and  mitigate 
s,  but  in  no  case  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  civU 


rait  or  criminal  Inquiry.  The  code  Napoleon  is  in  force  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria ;  but  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there 
is  an  extreme  difference  in  the  procedure  as  to  civil  mat- 
ten  ;  and  a  new,  improved,  ana  uniform  code,  U  much 
wanted.  The  penal  code,  introduced  In  lei 3,  nught  be 
much  improved  both  in  Its  regulations  and  In  the  form  of 
Its  procedure.  There  is  a  high  court  of  appeal  and  cassa- 
tion at  Munich  ;  and  in  each  of  the  provs.  an  inferior  tribu- 
nal, to  which  on  appeal  lies  from  the  court*  of  primary  ju 
rlsdtctlon  in  the  towns,  and  the  seignorial  nnd  cantonal 
courts  of  the  country  districts.  A  law  has  been  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  the  •elgnorial  jurisdictions  an 
paring  an  equivalent  to  their  proprietors. 

Each  of  the  eight  circles  Into  which  Bavaria  is  divided 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  provincial  boards  ;  one 
for  the  management  of  the  police,  schools,  she. ;  the  other 
takes  charge  of  all  financial  matters.  Each  circle  is  subdi- 
vided Into  districts,  which  have  assemblies,  whose  duties 
are  to  decide  all  local  questions  respecting  public  burdens 
and  district  rates. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, all  citizens  are  eligible  to  the  different  offices  of  the 
state,  without  any  regard  lo  birth  or  rank  in  society ;  all  are 
liable  to  personal  service  in  the  national  defence  ;  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  opinion  are  practically 
all ;  and  no  one  ean  be  imprisoned  or  condem 


but  by 

the  sentence  of  a  judge.  Personal  slavery  Is  also  abolish- 
ed, and  all  religious  and  charitable  endowments  are  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  state.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  every  considerable  provincial  town  has  one  or 
more  journals;  and  the  Augiottrg  Gaietl*  baa  the  most 
extensive  circulation  of  all  the  German  newspaper*.  But 
unhappily  the  real  palladium  of  a  free  government — an  un- 
fettered press — is  unknown  in  Bavaria  ;  a  rigid  and  jealous 
censorship  Is  established  ;  and  political  discussion,  lllera 


Heiifion.-Tho  classification  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1838. 
according  to  their  religions,  gives,  for  the  number  of  the 
different  sects— Soman  Catholics  very  near  3,000,000 


theran*  about  1,250,000,  the  remainder  being  Calvinista 
Jews,  Moravians,  Anabaptists,  etc.  The  small  number  of 
Calvinista  i*  explained  by  the  tact  of  the  Calrlnists  of  the 
Palatinate,  where  they  were  moat  numerous,  having  united 
with  the  Lutherans  in  1818,  so  that  they  now  form  one  re- 
ligious community  under  the  designation  of  "The  Protest- 
ant, Evangelical,  Christian  Church."  The  Catholic  i*  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  the  state  ;  but  the  constitution 
ses  the  perfect  equality  of  the  three  Chri 
of  CatboUo*.  Lutheran*,  and  Calvinista 

to  the  last  concordat,  Bavaria  1*  divided  into 
the  two  archbishopric*  of  Munich  and  Bsmberg,  and  Into 
six  d  lor  esses  ;  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  Passau,  Wurxburg,  Eich- 
-tn.it,  and  Spires.  There  are  also  111  deaneries,  and  2756 
cure*  of  soul*  belonging  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  ia- 
comes  of  the  clergy  arise  principally  from  estates  and  en- 
dowment*. The  archbishop  of  Munich  receives  30,000  flo- 
rins (£1700),  and  the  archbishop  of  Bamberg,  15,000  florins 
(X1345).  The  bishops  of  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Won- 
burg,  10,000  florins  (dn  each.  The  dean  of  Munich  ha* 
4000 ;  of  Bamberg.  XVX) ;  In  the  first  set  of  bishoprics,  3000 ; 
and  In  the  second,  2500  florins  a  year.  The  Incomes  of  the 
s  vary  from  1400  to  2000  florins.  An  annual  grant  of 
1,000,000  florins  is  made  by  the  state,  for  the  support 
of  the  inferior  clergy.  It  to  lo  be  regretted  that  the  present 
sovereign  ha*  allowed  a  very  considerable  number  of  eon 
vent*  and  monasteries,  which  bad  been  wholly  suppressed, 
to  be  re-established:  luckily, however, they  are  deprived  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  they  once  possessed.  B) 
the  concordat  above  mentioned  the  right  of  nominating  all 
the  higher  order*  of  the  clergy  Is  ceded  to  the  king. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  court  among  the  Lutherans  U 
the  general  consistory  at  Munich ;  the  president  of  which 
has  a  seal  in  the  chamber  of  senator* ;  and  they  have  nlso 
Consistories  at  ' 
estant  Church  1 

Palatinate,  which  was  left  in  possession  i 
privileges  at  the  peace,  the  Protestant  Church  is  a 

anlxed  body  with  presbyteries  and  synods,  as  In 
It  will  be  teen  from  the  subjoined  accounts  that 


Anspach,  Bayreuth,  and  Spire*.  The  Prut- 
has  86  deaconshlps  nnd  990  parishes.  In  ihe 
ilch  was  left  in  poswwion  of  many  valuable 
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the  rapport  of  the  Protestant  clergy  cost*  the  stale  above 
295.000  florins  (£95,812)  a  year. 

FAuca,l\on. — of  late  yean  the  Rnvarian  government  baa 
made  the  moat  praiseworthy  eflbrta  to  diffuse  knowledge 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  system  pursued  is 
similar  to  that  of  Prussia.  A  school  has  been  established 
In  every  parish,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ministers 
and  elders.  Over  these  are  the  Inspectors  of  district  schools, 
who  are  subordinate  to  the  chambers  of  the  interior,  In  the 
several  provincial  governments.  The  superintendence  of 
nil  the  educational  Institutions  in  the  kingdom  is  committed 
to  a  board  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  entitled, 
"The  Superior  Board  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs." Attendance  at  school  is  imperative  on  all  children 
who  have  not  received  permission  to  be  instructed  by  pri- 
vate tutors.  Bavaria  has  1  lyceum,  25  gymnasiums,  34 
grammar  schools,  7  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers, 31  local  school  commissions,  and  about  5000  primary 
schools.  There  are  9  seminaries  for  educating  Catholics 
fur  the  ministry. 

Bavaria  has  three  universities ;  those  of  Munich,  WUrz- 
burg.  and  Erlangen  :  the  two  former  are  Roman  Catholic, 
the  latter  Protestant.  The  university  of  Munich  it  attend- 
ed by  above  1300  students,  the  others,  respectively,  by  about 
400  and  300  each.  In  1838  a  new  and  improved  system  of 
study  was  adopted  In  the  Bavarian  universities,  and  a  num- 
ber of  injurious  regulations  were  suppressed.  Besides  these 
seminaries,  there  are  in  Munich  numerous  literary  associa- 
tions :  such  as  the  Royal  Institute ;  an  academy  of  arta 
and  sciences ;  another  of  the  line  arts;  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety ;  a  military  and  veterinary  school,  Itc. :  and  there  are 
a  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  VVurs- 
borg,  Erlangen,  Nuremberg.  Ratishon,  Augsburg.  Jtc.  The 
National  Library  in  Munich,  formed  chiefly  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  suppressed  monastic  establishments,  contains 
540,000  volumes,  including  an  extensive  collection  of  curi- 
ous manuscripts,  pamphlets,  fee. ;  and  the  university  libra- 
ry contains  160.000  volumes.  In  this  city  there  is  also  an 
extensive  Sunday  school,  in  which  there  are  upwards  of 
1600  scholars,  with  16  masters,  who  teach  their  pupils 
morals,  the  principles  of  physics,  geography,  natural  histo- 
ry, chemistry,  and  geometry.  The  whole  sum  voted  annu- 
ally by  the  Bavarian  legislature  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion Is  767.811  florins  (about  £73,600).  Munich,  as  is  well 
known,  has  recently  become  a  principal  seat  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Prison  System. — The  system  pursued  in  the  prison  of 
Munich  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.  The  tsrinelplc 
of  the  establishment  is,  that  every  one  in  prison  shall  sup- 
port himself.  Every  prisoner,  therefore,  Is  obliged  to  work 
at  his  own  trade ;  and  those  who  have  not  learned  a  trade 
are  permitted  to  make  choice  of  one,  which  is  taught  to 
them.  Whatever  the  criminal  earns  by  his  labour  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  is  kept  until  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment  expires,  and  Is  then  given  to  him,  de- 
ducting a  quota  for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  The 
surplus  thus  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, after  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  have  been  de- 
frayed, usually  amounts  to  nearly  50,000  florins  (£4370)  per 
annum.  Instances  have  been  known  of  persons  at  the  expi- 
ry of  their  term  of  punishment  receiving  no  less  than  800 
florins  (£70)  upon  leaving  the  prison.  The  number  of  per- 


sons confined  in  the  prison  is  generally  between  600  and  704). 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  system  has  produced  the 
mat  satisfactory  results.  In  but  few  cases  are  offender* 
committed  a  second  time,  and  those  who  have  been  dis- 
missed with  the  largest  sums  have  in  no  Instance  returned. 
Many  of  the  young,  who  have  been  taught  trades  in  the 
prison,  have  afterwards  become  respectable  handicraftsmen 
and  tradesmen,  and  crime  is  yearly  on  the  decrease.  The 
proportion  of  capital  punishments  In  Bavaria  Is  as  1  to 
•jo. i  ssi  persona. 

Hrrmvc  and  Erpenitture.— At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
In  1815  the  financial  affairs  of  Bavaria  were  in  a  very  em- 
barrassed state ;  but  through  the  Judicious  economy  and 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature,  they  are 
greatly  Improved  In  1810,  the  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture over  the  Income  was  3,oo7.hiw  florins  ;  but  in  1831-39, 
the  revenue  amounted  to  3<>.217,000  florins,  while  the  sa> 
penditure  was  only  37,005,883  florins.  The  gross  annual 
revenue  for  the  period,  from  1831  to  1837,  was  fixed  at 
2H.  185, 1 39  florins.  The  national  debt  amounts  to  about 
130,000.000  florins. 

Taxation. — The  direct  taxes  are  levied  as  follows:  for 
the  land  tax,  estates  are  selected  for  valuation  in  every  dis- 
trict by  royal  commissioners  and  tax  assessors,  named  by 
the  district  itself.  The  estates  thus  chosen  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  mean  of  the  surrounding  lands,  and  according 
u>  their  produce  the  tax  Is  levied.  Land  of  all  kinds  is  di- 
vided into  classes,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  ascer- 
tained production,  by  about  1  bushel  per  acre,  and  one  third 
being  deducted  for  fallow,  a  rate  called  a  rtstWaas,  of  1  kretrt- 
zer  In  the  florin,  or  1|  per  cent,  is  calculated  on  the  remain- 
der. Rents,  rent  charges,  services,  and  tithes,  are  consider- 
ed as  wirt  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  rate  is  appor- 
tioned between  the  holders  of  these  charges,  and  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  land,  who  pays  a  smaller  share  in  proportion 
to  the  heaviness  oif  his  burdens.  The  value  of  houses  is 
estimated  according  to  existing  contracts  of  rent :  w  here  no 
such  contracts  exist,  the  value  of  a  house  is  found  by  ap- 
praisement, in  the  same  way  as  the  land.  The  total  rate 
at  present  levied  on  land  and  houses  is  5  simjtit,  or  8itn 
per  cent  on  the  produce.  The  family,  or,  rather,  capitation 
tax.  Is  paid  by  the  whole  pop.  In  13  classes.  The  first  clan* 
embraces  the  widows  of  labourers  living  on  their  labour, 
who  are  rated  at  10  kr .  or  about  4</..  annually  ;  ln(>ourers 
paying  8«t. !  the  highest  class  pays  £1  per  annum.  The  In- 
dustry tax  is  paid  by  every  individual  or  company  carrying 
on  trade  or  manufactures,  according  to  5  classes,  each  witi- 
five  subdivisions.  The  classes  are  fixed  according  to  the 
number  of  inhab.  In  the  place  where  the  trade  Is  carried  on 
The  lowest  rate  Is  1*.  per  ann.  for  common  labour  in  villa- 
ges ;  the  highest  is  £15  per  ann.,  paid  by  bankers,  mer 
chants,  wholesale  dealers,  and  innkeepers,  in  towns 
talning  more  thnn  3000  families.  The  direct  taxes  are  I 
heavy  In  Bavaria  than  In  moat  of  the  other  German  stales 
For  the  indirect  taxes  we  refer  to  the  article  GtamxT,  io 
which  the  various  customs'  duties  are  treated  of. 

The  expenses  of  collection  are  heavy,  amounting  to  abou* 
36  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue.  The  expenditure  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  Income. 

Subjoined  is  an  account,  from  the  official  returns,  of  (he 
yearly  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bavaria,  as  fixed  by  too 
budget  for  1837-43. 
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Stamps  and  registry  fees  . 

Salt  monopoly  and  mines  . 
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Civil  list  . 
Council  of  state  . 
Parliamentary  expenses 
Foreign  affairs 
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Home  departmeni 
Provincial  administration 
Finances     .      .  . 
Religion— Catholics  . 

Protestants 

Health 

Charitable  institutions 
Police  .... 
Instruction,  fcc  . 
Public  works 
Sundry  expenses 
Army  and  military 
Agriculture  . 
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it  H  kr.,  also  with  ration*.  The  total 


BAVAY. 

Jt  «■»•— The  army  consists  of  18  regiment*  of  Infantry,  In 
t  battalions  each,  and  4  battalion*  of  sharp  shooters,  ma- 
king in  all  a  force  of  about  43.000  men.  The  cavalry  con- 
sists of  8  regiment*  of  cuirassiers,  and  6  of  light  cavalry,  In 
6  squadrons  each  ;  making  a  total  of  £750.  The  artillery 
corps  consists  of  3  regiment*,  in  3  battalion*  each,  and  3 
companies  of  sappers,  1  of  miner*,  1  of  pontoon  men,  and 
1  of  artificers ;  in  all  about  4300.  The  mil  war  comple- 
ment of  the  Bavarian  army  1*.  therefore,  about  57,000 ;  but 
of  these  a  large  proportion  is  generally  absent  on  furlough. 

The  contingent  which  Bavaria  furnishes  to  the  Gernuutlc 
confederation,  has  been  fixed  at  35,800  men. 

The  army  la  raised  by  conscription;  every  male  (the 
clergy  and  nobility  only  excepted/  being  liable  to  bear  arms 
In  defence  of  his  country.  The  period  of  military  service 
is  limited  to  six  years.  Permission  is  given  to  serve  by  sub- 
stitute, and  certain  exceptions  are  usually  granted  to  stu- 
dent* and  perrons  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
a  curious  regulation,  which,  however,  squares 
i  the  law  as  to  marriage  already  alluded  to,  pro- 
drawn  for  the  military  service 
btain  a  settlement  for  a  certain 
of  year*.  Besides  the  permanent  army,  there  is  a 
reserve  destined  to  reinforce  it.  There  is  also  the  landmthr, 
or  militia,  composed  of  all  Bavarians  (excepting  noblemen 
and  clergymen),  between  the  ages  of  19  and  00,  who  have 
not  been  drafted  Into  the  army  or  into  the  reserve.  In 
cases  of  emergency,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  reinforce 
the  army,  but  only  in  the  interior.  There  Is  a  corps  of  gens 
d'armes,  composed  of  nine  companies,  making  In  all  about 
1700  men. 

^The  military  establishment  would  seem  to  be  dlspropor- 

r;  but  we°have  not  heard  that*  It  is 'complained  of. 
I  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  troops  are  tierma- 
■odled,  the  rest  being  disbanded  after  the  drills  in 
spring,  return  home  to  their  families.  The  pay  of  a  cav- 
alry soldier  is  10*  kr,  about  U.  a  da v,  with  rations ;  that 
of  an  infantry  soldier  I  ' 
cost  of  the  wa 
year. 

Principal  fortresses r  Landau,  circle  of  the  Rhine;  Pas- 
«au.  on  the  Danube ;  Wiirzburg,  with  the  citadel  of  Marten 
1 Ingolstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schutter  and 
be.  (Communication  from  Munich.) 
r  -The  earliest  inhabitant*  of  Bavaria  of  whom 
.  account  were  the  Boll,  a  tribe 
of  Celtic  origin  :  from  them  lb  old  Latin  name  Boinria.  and 
the  German  name  Baiem,  are  derived.  About  the  reign 
of  Augustus  It  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  formed 
part  of  what  they  termed  Rhcetia.  Vindelicin.  and  Noricum. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Bavarians  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  and  after 
a  protracted  resistance  It  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Charlemagne.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the  kings 
of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  Bavaria  by  their  lieu- 

SSEvn  W,,°  M\  ^  'h'TT'If  d  'k^Sru1'"  ,H* 

sors  continued  to  bear  this  title  till  1623.  when  thev  were 
raised  to  the  electoral  dignity.  In  1070  Bavaria  passed  Into 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Guelph*.  and  In  1180  It 
wa*  transferred  by  Imperial  grant  to  Otho.  Count  of  Wlt- 
telsbneh,  whose  descendants  branched  out  Into  two  fami- 
lies, the  Palatine  or  Rodolphlne,  and  the  Bavarian  or  Ludo- 
vieian ;  the  former  inheriting  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
latter  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  During  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  Bavaria  suffered  severely  from  following 
the  advene  fortunes  of  France ;  but  It  received  a  great  ac- 
cession in  1777,  when,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  younger 
line  of  Wittelsbaeh,  the  palatinate,  after  a  short  contest 
with  Austria,  wa*  added  to  the  Bavarian  territory.  During 
the  Late  war  with  France,  Bavaria,  being  long  the  Arm  ally 
of  Napoleon,  was  rewarded  with  large  accession*  of  terri- 
tory from  the  spoil*  of  Austria  and  Prussia  :  and  the  Bnva- 
rian  monarchy  having  contrived  to  change  side*  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  stilt  doubt- 
ful, was  confirmed  In  hi*  extensive  acquisitions  by  the  trea- 
ties of  1814  and  1815 ;  for  though  Austria  recovered  her  an- 
in  the  Tyrol  and  the  districts  of  the  Inn 
Bavaria  received  equivalents  In  Franconla 
_.y  of  the  Rhine. 
BAVAY  (an.  Baeacum).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord, 
cap,  cant,  13  m.  E.S.E.  Valenciennes.  Pop.  1030.  The 
street*  ore  nent  and  clean ;  and  it  ha*  fabric*  of  iron  plates, 
agricultural  implement*,  with  tanneries,  fee.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  having  been  made  the  cap.  of  a  prov. 
by  Augustus,  and  destroyed  by  the  Hun*  In  385.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  walls;  and  In  the  middle  of  the 
nvirkct-plnee  is  an  obelisk  with  seven  faces,  indicating  the  I 
;Ii  ret  lion  of  the  Roman  roads  that  terminated  at  this  point 
I    •  obelisk  la  modem,  but  replaces  a  Roman  column. 
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BAUTZEN. 

Hugo,  art.  Afsrrf.)  *^ 
BAUD,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
m.  8.  by  W.  Pontivy.   Pop.  5310. 

BAl'GE',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Maine  et  Loire,  cap.  ar- 
mod.,  on  the  Couanon,  or  Couernon,  33  m.  K...N  ,E.  Angers. 
Pop.  3400.  It  Is  agreeably  situated  In  a  fine  valley,  and  has 
good  houses,  hut  It  is  built  with  the  greatest  lrregu 


larity.  The  bridge  over  the  Couanon  is  new  and  handsome 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college,  or  high 
school,  and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  coarse  linen.  The 
English  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  totally 
defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  in  1421,  and  the 
duke  killed. 

Not  far  from  Bauge  Is  the  village  of  Bauge  le-VleU,  with 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
dukes  of  Anjou. 

BACGMAN,  U,  Wayne  CO.,  O.  Drained  by  Newman's 
creek,  it  contains  two  stores,  two  saw-mill*,  four  schools, 
152  scholars.   Pop.  1741. 

B  AULF. AH,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal , 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  Ganges,  80  m.  N.E. 
Moorshedabad.  It  is  large,  populous,  ha*  considerable 
trade,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  commercial  resident  on  the  part 
of  the  E.  I.  Company. 

BACMAN8HOHLE,  a  celebrated  cavern  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  near  Blankenburg.  It  abound*  with  stalac- 
tite*, and  1*  Interesting  to  the  geologist  from  the  variety  of 
fossil  bone*  found  In  it ;  among  which  are  those  of  the  great 
cave  bear,  now  extinct. 

BAUMKEAN,  or  BAUMIAN.  a  town  of  Caubul,  the 
Thebes  of  the  E.,  country  of  the  Hazanrehs,  on  the  face  of 
the  Koh-i-Baba  range  of  mountain*;  lat.  34°  34'  N.,  long. 
(>ho  h'  K.,  58  hi.  W.N.W.  Caubul.  The  valley,  on  one  de 
cllvtry  of  which  it  stands,  contains  many  cav 


•oil  of  indurated  clay  and  pebbles,  and  in  which  rings  i 
relics,  coins,  stc,  bearing  Cufk  Inscriptions,  are  found ; 
but  Baumeean  Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  two  gigantic  male 
and  female  figures,  cut  in  alto  rtdieoa,  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  The  male  figure  Is  the  largest,  and  about  130 
feet  high ;  It  is  without  much  symmetry  or  elegance,  and  hi 
considerably  mutilated,  the  Mohammedan*  that  pass  that 
way  always  firing  a  shot  or  two  at  1L  The  Bps  are  large, 
the  ears  long  and  pendant,  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
the  resemblance  of  a  tlarn  on  the  head ;  the  body  is  cover- 
ed by  the  remain*  of  a  mantle,  which  ha*  been  formed  of  a 
kind  of  piaster,  and  fixed  on  with  wooden  pin*.  The  fe- 
male figure  Is  more  perfect  than  the  other,  and  has  been 
dressed  in  the  same  manner ;  it  Is  about  half  the  size,  and 
cut  in  the  same  hill,  300  yard*  from  the  former.  The  niches 
In  which  both  are  situated  have  been  at  one  time  plastered 
and  ornamented  with  paintings  of  human  figures,  but  these 
have  nearly  disappeared.  These  image*  are  supposed  to  be 
Buddhir.  Sir  A.  Burnes  say*  the  bead  of  the  large  one  Is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  great  trifaced  idol  of  Elephant*,  and 
near  the  celebrated  tope  of  Manikyala  (Punjab)  he  found 
on  antique  exactly  resembling  this  head.  Another  anti- 
quary, from  an  Inscription  above  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
has  believed  them  to  have  been  cut  about  the  3d  century 
of  our  <era,  while  the  Sassanidc*  filled  the  throne  of  Persia. 
They  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  but  both  the  idols  and  excavations  of 
Baumeean  are  referred  to  by  those  of  Timour  or  Tamer- 
lane. ( yjpJunntone't  Caubul,  Introd. ;  Burnt*'*  Trae  ,11., 
157-183 ;  Journal  of  the  Atialic  .Society  of  Bengal.) 

It  A I  ME  LKS  DAMES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Doubi*. 
cap.  nrrond.,  on  the  Doubs,  18  m.  N.E.  Besaneon.  Pop. 
3519.  It  Is  a  handsome  little  town,  finely  situated  in  a  ba- 
sin formed  by  hills  planted  with  vines ;  has  a  court  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction,  a  college,  and  a  small  public  library,  with 
paper-mill*  and  tanneries.  It  derive*  it*  name  from  a  rich 
and  celebrated  convent  for  nuns,  founded  in  it  during  the 
5th  eenturv.  and  destroyed  at  die  Revolution. 

BAt'T'/KN.  a  town  of  Saxony,  cap.  Upper  Lnsatia,  on  a 
height  at  the  foot  of  which  Is  the  Spree,  33  m.  E.N.E.  Dres- 
den ;  lat.  5I<>  10'  N..  long.  14°  30/  E.  Pop.  11000.  It  la 
surrounded  by  walls,  except  one  of  It*  suburbs  on  the  left 
of  the  Spree,  and  Is  well  built,  with  straight,  broad,  and 
well-paved  street*, 
pmpriated  partly  to 

royal  palace,  U  now  used  for  public  offices;  It  has  also  a 
fine  town-hall,  a  lanMauarr  or  house  of  assembly  for  the 
•tales,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  four  other  hospitals,  a  house 
of  correction,  theatre,  &<•.,  with  a  gymnasium,  a  Catholic 
chapter-bouse,  a  normal  school,  a  mechanics'  school,  and 
other  establishment*  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  two 
public  libraries.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  wax,  paper,  4tc. ; 
a  bras*  work,  with  breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  fee 
The  town  is  the  centra  of  a  considerable  commerce,  panic 


It*  cathedral,  founded  in  1313,  U  ap 
Catholic*  and  partly  to  Protestants 
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BAUX. 

Near  Bautzen,  on  the  21st  and  seid  May,  1013,  wu  fought 
the  battle  which  bean  its  name,  between  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  army  of  the  allies.  The  French 
were  victorious ;  the  carnage  on  both  aides  was  great,  and 

Duroc. 


Jie  allies  e Heeled  their  retreat  in  food  order.  Dur 
intimate  friend  of  Napoleon,  was  killed  by  his  side 
llsPlllllllll  About  f  m.  E.  by  8.  from  Bauuen,  la 
i  of  one  of  the  great  battles  of 


le  great 
school. 


klrch,  the 
>  ears'  war. 

BAUX,  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
10  m.  N.E.  Aries.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  sleep  hill, 
md  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  Its  castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Baux,  who  contested  the 
sovereignty  nf  Provence  with  the  counts  of  Barcelona. 

BAVVTRY.  an  inl.  town  of  England,  W.  R.  co.  York,  on 
ihe  border  of  Nottinghamshire,  9  m.  S.E.  Doncaster.  Pop. 
1149.  It  Is  situated  on  a  declivity,  sloping  to  the  Idle, 
which  Is  navigable  for  barges,  and  Is  traversed  by  the 
N.  road  from  London  to  York.  It 
Market  day,  Thursday. 

BAY,  t.,  Ottawa  co.,  O.,  bounded  B.E.  by 
bay,  a  branch  of  Sandusky  bay.  it  has  one  school,  36  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  331. 

BAYAZID,  a  city  of  Armenia,  cap.  sanjlack,  05  m.  N.N.E 
Van.  and  32  m.  8.8. VV. mount  Ararat;  lat.3tf°  24'  N.,  long. 
44°  9ff  E.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  the  citadel,  containing  a  well  built  mosque, 
and  the  palace  of  Ihe  pacha.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ramparts  j  and  beside*  three  mosques  and  two  church- 
es, has  the  monastery  of  Kara  KUeeaea,  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  Its  architecture,  antiquity,  and  grandeur.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight  the  American  missionaries,  by  whom  it 
was  visited  to  IKH,  represent  the  lowo  as  being  In  a  mis- 
erably ruinous  state,  and  without  one  decent  house  except 
the  pacha's.  "  Most  of  them  were  constructed  like  the  un- 
derground cabins  of  the  villages;  the  streets  were  obstruct- 
ed U>  .  species  of  tilth  ;  and  nearly  (ill  the  shops  in  the 
bazar,  originally  very  few,  were  deserted."  (p.  415.)  Ktn- 
neir  estimates  the  pop.  at  30,000  [Mt m.  Pres.  F-mpirt,  p. 
337),  but  this,  doubtless.  Is  now  greatly  beyond  the  mark. 
The  missionaries  previously  referred  to  estimate  the  Mos- 
lem inhabitants  at  300  or  400  families,  and  the  Armenians 
at  190  families  ;  and  If  to,  the  pop.  must  be  considerably 
under  5000.  Large  numbers  of  the  Armenians  have  emi- 
grated to  the  territories  now  occupied  by  Russia. 

BAYERHItOKF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  elrc.  Rent,  near  the 
Kegnitx,  14  in.  N.  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1300.  It  Is  well  budt. 
In  Its  vicinity  are  considerable  copper-works. 

BAYEI'X,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  rap.  arrond., 
17  m.  VV.  by  N.  Caen ;  lal.  490  |f  N\  long.  00  44'  W.  Pop. 
9676.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  principal  street,  is  meanly  built,  with  narrow  and 
crooked  streets.  The  fortification*  by  w  hich  it  was  former- 
ly surrounded  have  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  has 
teen  enlarged  by  the  junction  of  •several  suburbs}.  Princi- 
pal public  building — the  cathedral,  a  large  and  venerable 
Gothic  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  the  ancient  Epis- 
copal palace,  now  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  is  preserved  the  u 
moua  tapit$tru  d*  Bapeux,  representing  the  principal  inci- 
dents In  Ihe  history  of  the  conquest  of  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Matilda,  the  conqueror's  wife,  or  by  the  Empress  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  I.  It  consists  of  a  linen  web  314 
feet  in  length  and  30  inches  broad  ;  and  is  divided  Into 
72  comportment*,  each  having  an  Inscription  indicating  its 
subject.  The  figures  are  all  executed  by  the  needle ;  and 
It  M  valuable  alike  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  period  referred 
to,  and  as  correctly  representing  the  costume  of  the  time. 
This  remarkable  monument  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
during  the  phrensy  of  the  Revolution.  (See  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Baycux  Tapestry  In  the  Penny  Cfclopadim.) 
Bayeux  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  tribunals  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  college,  and  a  public 
sing  7000  volumes.  The  lace  manufactures 


in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  employ  a  large  number  of 
females ;  and  there  are  also  manufactures  of  table  linen, 
calicoes,  serges,  hats,  earthenware,  4w„  with  establish- 
ment* for  cotton  spinning.  The  country  round  Is  undula- 
ting, and  affords  good  pasture :  large  quantities  of  excellent 
hutter  are  made  in  the  vicinity,  sent  partly  to  Paris,  and 
mrtly  shipped  for  the  French  colonies. 

Bayeux  existed  previously  to  the  Invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Rxnaa*.  Under  their  sway  It  was  successively  called 
-iragenu",  Bajoea,  and  Civ  it  a*  Bajotairium  whence  lis 
modern  name.  It  belonged  for  a  considerable  period  to  the 
English,  and  was  twice  burned  down  In  Ihe  contests  of  the 
Utter  with  Ihe  French ;  It  also  suffered  severely  during  the 
religious  wars.  (Hugo,  Frame*  Pittortstnt,  art.  Caivadai ; 
Diction.  Otegrapkiaue,  4-e.) 

UAVLEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen.  at  the  foot  of  the 
!s«erra  Morena,  23  m.  N.  Jaen.   Pop.  4000.    It  U 
ed  by  old  walla  .  commands  the  road 


BAYREUTH. 

Into  Andalusia ;  has  a  parish  church,  a  palace  bele 
Count  Baylen,  and  a  hospital.  It  has  also  numerous  ui  -mi' 
with  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  glass,  bricks,  soap,  ate. 
Baylen  derives  its  principal  celebrity  from  the  events 


mm 

which  look  place  In  its  vicinity,  and  which  led  to  the  ce 
pitulatim  #/  Ba9Un,  signed  the  90th  June,  1808,  by  which 
General  Dupont  and  about  16,000  French  troops  under  his 


to  the  Spaniards  on  condition  of 
their  being  conveyed  to  France  by  the  Spanish  government  | 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  capitulation  was  not  carried  Into 
effect.  The  incapacity  of  Dupont  was  mainly  Instrumental 
In  bringing  about  this  result,  which  inspired  the  Spaniards 
with  confidence,  and  was  always  regarded  by  Napoleon  as 
the  principal  source  of  his  disasters  in  the  Peninsula. 

BAYONNE,  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Py 
p  rices,  cap.  arrond..  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neve  with  the 
Adour,  about  4  in.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  latter;  lax. 
430  <sr  15"  V,  long.  lO  3eT  30"  VV.  It  Is  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  parts,  which  communicate  by  bridges.  On  the 
loft  bank  of  the  Neve  la  the  great  Bayonne ;  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  Is  the 


little  Bayonne ;  and  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  In  the 
dep.  Landea,  ka  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  joined  by  a  long 
wooden  drawbridge  to  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  pop.  of 
the  two  former  Is  15,913,  and  of  the  latter  5097,  making  in 
all,  91,909.  It  Is  strongly  fortified  ;  the  citadel,  one  of  Ihe 
finest  works  of  Vauban,  In  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit,  com- 
mands the  town  and  harbour;  and  recently  the  furuiicav 
lions  have  been  still  farther  augmented  and  strengthened. 
It  is  well  built ;  the  streets,  without  being  regular,  are 
broad,  and  set  off  with  good  houses.   There  are  some  one 

Gbllc  places,  of  which  that  called  de  Gram  moot  la  the 
ft.  Iu  quays  are  superb,  and  though  a  little  Interrupted 
in  parts  by  the  new  fortifications,  afford  the  fine*  promen- 
ade in  France.  Principal  public  buildings-cathedral  and 
mint,  Bayonne  ks  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  tribunals  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce ;  il  has  also  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce ;  a  diocesan  seminary,  schools  of  naviga 
Ikon  and  design,  a  public  library,  theatre,  *tc.  A  mint  is  es- 
tablished here,  the  coins  issued  from  which  are  marked  L. 
This  mint  had  coined,  from  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system  to  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  90,576,991  fr. ;  attached 
to  the  mint  is  an  assay  office.  About  two  thirds  of  tin-  pop- 
ulation of  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  consist  of  Jews,  most  of 
whose  ancestors  had  been,  at  different  times,  expelled  from 
Spain.  They  have  three  synagogues,  and  there  la  one  in 
the  body  of  the  town.  ^Th'™  Kn  ncre  y»rds^for  the  build 

gar  refineries,  glass  works,  and  fabrics  of  cream  of  tartar, 
chocolate,  liqueurs,  Ate.  Exclusive  of  these  articles,  the 
Adour  brings  down  supplies  of  timber,  masts  pitch  and  tar. 
cork,  and  other  articles,  from  the  Pyrenees,  many  of  which 
are  largely  exported.  The  hams  of  Bayonne  have  long  en- 
joyed a  high  celebrity,  and  its  wines  and  brandies  are  aim 
much  esteemed.  It  used  formerly  to  fit  out  a  considerable 
number  of  ships  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  but  these 
sorts  of  enterprises,  though  not  abandoned,  have  latterly 
fallen  off.  It  is  the  seal  of  an  extensive  contraband  trade 
with  Spain. 

The  river  Is  rather  dangerous,  at  least  In  rough  weather, 
or  when  there  la  a  strong  current  of  fresh  water.  It  can 
only  be  entered  at  high  water,  when  there  is  from  13  to  IS 
feet  over  the  bar  at  springs,  and  from  9  to  11  at  neaps.  The 
sen  without  is  usually  rough ;  and  as  the  bar  U  liable  to 
shift  a  pdot  Is  always  required. 

The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name 
from  this  city,  where  It  Is  mid  to  have  been  first  Invented, 
and  brought  into  use  during  the  siege  of  1533.  Though 
often  besieged,  Bayonne  has  never  been  taken ;  and  hence 
the  motto,  nunouam  poliuU.  It  was  invested  by  the  Brit 
ksh  In  1814;  who  sustained  consider  tile  loss  from  a  sortii 
mode  by  the  garrison.  At  the  castle  of  Merac,  In  the  vicin 
Ity,  the  transactions  took  place  between  Napoleon  and 
Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  that  led  to  the 
Invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Inglis  waa 
highly  pleased  with  Bayonne,  which,  he  says,  he  should 
prefer  as  a  residence  to  almost  any  place  in  Ihe  south  of 
hnnce.  |  Hugo,  arts.  Bos.t$  Pfrrnltt  and  I*ndti  ;  Diet 
IHofTtnkimu;  4-r.) 

BAYPOOR  x  Yotf>—r*)<  »  maritime  town  of  Hin«W*a 
prov.  Malabar, 7 m.  8.  Calicut;  lat  11°  W  If,  long.  75°  & 
E.   Teak  whips  of  400  tons  are  built  here. 

BAYREUTH.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cap.  clre.  upper  Mayne. 
on  the  Red-Mnyne,  96  m.  E.  Bamberg ;  lat  49°  57"  long 
IP  4'i'  k  Pop.  14.000.  It  Is  partially  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  has  six  gates  and  two  bridges ;  Is  well  built  with 
broad  well-paved  streets,  fountains,  and  promenades;  but 
it  has,  notwithstanding,  a  "  cheerless,  deserted  character" 
Mu  my  i .  the  absence  of  the  court  on  which  It  formerly 

manufae 


depended,  not  being  sufficiently  compensated  by  manufae 
tares  or  commerce.    It  has  two  palaces ;  the  oldest  burned 
down  in  1753,  but  again  rebuilt  Is  now  converted  into  pub 
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BAZA. 


I  palace,  a  handsome 
of  Bavaria,  baa  a  jj«IU  r>  of 


lie  offices;  the 
deuce  of  Duke  Pia 

pictures;  in  the  square  before  tt  Is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Msrgra* e  Christian  Ernest,  and  behind  it  la  a  public 
garden.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  is  the  opera 
house,  the  matugt  or  riding  school,  the  gymnasium,  founded 
Lb  1864,  fcc.  It  has  several  churches,  and  a  synagogue; 
with  a  public  library,  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  fcc.  In 
its  suburb,  called  the  Georgam  Bee,  now  a  dried  lake,  is  a 
penitentiary,  where  a  great  variety  of  marble*  from  the 
Flchlelgebirge  are  polished  and  w  ro 


tag  the  seat  of  the  administration,  and  tribunals  for  theclrc 
it  has  a  Protestant  consistory.  Tlie  geological  cabinet  and 
collection  of  fossil*  belonging  to  Count  Munster,  in  Bay 


Besides  be 


:  consistory. 

la  belonging 

reuth,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  (iennany.  There  is  here 
an  extensive  manufacinry  of  porcelain,  and  tobacco  pipe 
head* ;  parchment,  linen,  cottons.  Ate.,  are  also  produced, 
and  there  are  breweries  and  tanneries.  About  3  in.  to  the 
E.  is  the  Hermitage,  a  fanciful  building  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  lost  century,  at  an  Immense  cost,  with  gardens 
containing  temples,  terraces,  statues,  fountains,  Itc. ;  and 

r.   The  Margravine,  sis- 


Bayreath 
principality,  the 


ivmt  of  Bayreu 


I  the  cap.  of  an 
i  margravlat  of  Bayreuth. 
the  last  margrave  without  issue,  in  1791,  his 


On  the 


of 
ons  de- 


volved on  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  ceded  them  to  France 
In  1007.  In  1810,  Napoleon  transferred  them  to  Bavaria; 
and  their  possession  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
treaties.  [Murrcg's  Handbook  ;  Hmchard,  (ruide  da  Voy- 
Ofrurt.  i  c.) 

BAZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Granada,  near  the  Guadalqui- 
too,  in  on  extensive,  well-walered,  and  fertile  valley,  54  m. 
E.  by  N.  Granada ;  tat  37°  30'  N„  long.  VP  30'  VV.  Pop.  (in- 
cluding two  cant*,  in  it*  jurisdiction)  9817.  (Miiano.)  It 
has  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  six  convents,  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary,  a  hospital,  fcc  The  inhab.  are  en- 
tirely dependant  on  agriculture,  and  consequently  experi- 
ence, in  bad  years,  una  trtremada  murrut.  Baza  is  cither 
on  the  site  of  the  Bests  of  the  Romans,  or  very  near  it,  and 

Vicuoty.'1  It  was'i*keu"ronf ^  siege, 'irt 

14W. 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gironde,  cap.  arrond.,  on 
a  rock  33  m.  8.8. E.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  4446.  It  is  old  and  ill 
built.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  nnd  the  an- 
cient cathedral,  now  the  pariah  church,  though  not  large, 
is  a  remarkable  monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has 
a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  an  agricultural  society  ; 
with  a  royal  saltpetre  manufactory, 
fee.  Bazas  is  very  ancient.  It  is  the 
Ausonius.  who  flourished  In  the  fourth 
also,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the 


Gascon)'.    (Hugo,  art.  rViressV,  sec.) 


11 A  ZOCH  E8-  A  U  -PERCH E  GON  KT,  a  village  of  France, 
dep.  Eure  el  Loire,  IS  m.  8.S.E.  Nogent  le-Rotrou. 


Pop. 


15  m.  W.  1 


21  JO.    Bazoches  is  the 
in  France. 

BAZZANO,  a  town  of  the  Papal 
logon,  on  the  Sammoggia.   Pop.  1300, 

BEACUV  HEAD,  a  eon*plcuou*  bold  promontory  on  the 
8,  coast  of  England,  co.  Sussex ;  lot.  50°  44'  34"  N„  long.  00 
13*  E.  It  is  formed  of  chalky  white  cliff*,  thai  project  per- 
pendicularly over  the  beach,  whence  It  derives  its  name, 
to  the  height  of  364  ft  A  light  house  of  the  first  class  was 
erected  in  182c1,  on  the  summit  of  the  second  cliff  to  the  W. 
of  the  head,  2H5  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  cavern* 
have  been  cut  in  the  cliff*,  between  the  Head  aad  Cuck- 
morc  haven,  in  the  view  of  affording  places  of  refuge  to 
mariners  wrecked  on  this  dangerous  coast 

BEACON8FIELD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Buckingham,  hund.  Burnham  ;  area  of  the  par.  3710 
acre*.  Pop.  1763.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Oxford,  being  34  m.  W. 
.  of  the  former.    It  consists  of  four  streets,  arranged  in 


by  N.  of  the  former.  It  consists  of  four 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  its  bouses  mn 
of  a  mixture  of  flint  ami  brick.  The  r 


are  deposited  in  the  church,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
monastery  of  Bun  ham  ;  and  the  churchyard  has  a  marble 
monument  in  honour  of  the  poet  Waller,  lo  whom  the 
manor  belonged.  Bullstrode,  formerly  a  celebrated  seat  of 
the  Portland  family,  is  within  a  short  distance  of  Beacons- 
fleld.  Market  day,  Wednesday.  It  has  fairs  for  the  sale 
of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  on  Feb.  13.  and  Holy  Thursday,  at 
which  a  good  deal  of  business  la  done,  {lienuius  of  Eng- 
land and  H  alt*.) 

BEAMI.NSTEIt,  a  par.  nnd  town  of  England,  co.  Dorset 
hund.  Beammstcr-Forum,  div.  Bridport,  on  the  Blrt  123  m. 
W.8.W.  London.    Area  of  par.  4350  acre*.   Pop.  of  par.. 


BEAUFORT. 

It  has  a  clean,  respectable  appearance,  and  » 
paved,  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  church  is  a  large  structure, 
on  an  eminence  on  toe  N.  side,  being  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
that  of  Nelherbury.  A  free  school,  founded  in  1GH4,  educates 
100  boys ;  the  ann.  amount  of  it*  endowment  is  XltiO  a 
year.  There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor  women.  The 
weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  ann.  fain  Apr.  14,  Hep. 
10,  and  Oct.  9.  There  Is  a  manufactory  of  sail  clolli.  and 
tin  and  copper  wares  are  made  in  the  town.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  union  of  twenty  six  parishes:  the  average  of  its 
own  rates,  for  the  three  years  ending  1835,  wa*  XI 437:  it 
has  three  guardians.  Beuminster  Is  a  town  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  but  it  ha*  been  several  times  wholly  or  partly 
destroyed  by  tire,  to  which  its  modern  appearance  is  attrib- 


BEAR  CREEK,  t.  Columbia  co..  Pa.  It  contains  six 
stores,  one  furnace,  one  flouring -mill,  five  grist-mills,  two 
saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  pottery,  oe 
weekly  newspaper,  one  academy, 
schools,  184  scholars.    Pop.  1905. 

BEAR  LAKE  (GREAT),  a  very  irregularly-shaped  and 
extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  N. 
America;  between  about  65°  and  67°  N.  let.,  and  under 
the  130th  deg.  of  W.  long.  The  Bear  Lake  river  flows  from 
it  to  the  Mackenzie  river.  Its  waters  are  very  pure,  and  tt 
is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  fish. 

BEAT  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Garonne,  on 
die  Garonne,  13  m.  8.  St  Gulden*.  Pop.  1403.  It  is  built 
of  marble  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  quarries ;  but  be- 
ing situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  mountains  which 
conceal  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  day,  it  is  Iriolt.  It  is  the 
t»trtp6t  of  the  contiguous  valley  of  Arran,  In  Spain. 

BLAUCAIRE  (an.  Ugtmmm),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Gard,  cap.  cant,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite 
to  Tnmscon,  14  m.  E.  Nines;  let.  43°  46*  33"  N.,  long.  4° 
38'  50"  E.  Pop.  9601.  A*  a  town,  Beaucaire  is  nothing  re  ■ 
and  lias  no  public  building  worth  notice;  but  its 
of  internal  navigation  afforded  by  the 
its  communication  with  the  sea  by  the  canal  of  1 
which  also  unites  it  with  the  canal  da  Midi,  make  it  I 
vourably  situated  for  an  entrrpit.  Its  entire  consequence 
and  celebrity  is  derived  from  its  fair,  which  commences  on 
the  23d,  and  finishes  on  the  28th  July.  This  was  formerly 
the  greatest  of  European  fairs,  and  though  much  fallen  oft 
it  is  still  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  not  from 
France  only,  but  also  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  Levant.  Almost  every  sort  of  article, 
whether  of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  then  to  be  met  with 
in  the  town.  It  la  said  that  the  influx  of 
amount*  to  nearly  100,000,  and  that  the  buslni 

"  million*  of  franc* ;  but  we  suspect  that  both  i 
are  materially  exaggerated,  and  that  they  i 
be  nearer  the  mark  were  they  reduced  a  half.  The  accom 
modations  in  the  town  and  at  Tarascon  not  being  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  great  and  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  the 
fair,  large  numbers  of  them  are  lodged  in  tents  and  other 
temporary  erection*  in  the  meadow  where  the  fair  is  held, 
along  the  Rhone.  All  bills  due  at  this  fair  are  presented 
on  ilte  27th,  and  protested  on  the  2Hth.  A  tribunal,  institu- 
ted for  the  purpose,  takes  cognizance  of  and  immediately 
settles,  all  disputes  that  grow  out  of  transactions  at  the  fair 
Detachments  from  the  garrisons  of  Nlmes  and  Tarascon  as- 
sist in  keeping  order,  and  everything  1*  conducted  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  The  prefect  of  the  dep.  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  entertains  the  leading  merchant*. 

The  communication  between  Bcaucairc  and  Tarascon 
used  to  be  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  but  this  has  been 
replaced  by  a  suspension  bridge.  This  great  work  consist* 
of  four  arches,  each  130  metres  (436  ft  6  in.)  in  span.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Hugo;  other  authorities  say  that  the 
bridge  has  only  three  arches,  and  that  its  total  length  is 
441  metres,  and  is  alike  substantial  and  handsome.  There 
Is  at  Beaucairc  a  public  library  of  14,000  volume*.  (See 
Hugo,  art  Omrd. ;  Earyc  dt*  Otms  du  Monde,  art  htan 
cairt.)  The  article  on  this  fair  In  the  DicUnnoirt  4m 
Commtrts,  d-e,  is  as  poor  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
BEAUFORT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Maine  et  Loire. 

lu  hi.  E.  Angers.  Pop.  6000.  It  has  a 
school,  two  workhouses,  a  large  market 
ures  of  canvass  and  coarse  linen. 
BaaoroRT,  county,  \.< \,  situated  in  the  K.  part  of  the 
and  contains  670  sq.  ma.  Bounded  E.  by  Pamlico 
sound,  watered  by  Pamlico  river.  It  contained.  In  1840. 
8191  neat  cattle,  4957  sheep,  34,717  swine ;  nnd  produced 
6333  bushel*  of  wheat  1195  of  rye,  153,523  of  Indian  corn, 
00.235  of  potatoes,  90,953  pounds  of  rice,  87,180  of  cmuo, 
106,987  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  It  bad  forty- 
eight  stores,  twenty-four  grist-mills,  eighteen  saw  mills, 
eleven  distilleries,  two  printing-office*,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, two  school*,  45  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  7050 ;  slaves, 
4473 ;  free  coloured,  703 ;  total.  12.3*.  Capital,  Washington. 
BaauroRT,  dlatnct.  S.C,  situated  la  fee  8.  extremity  of 
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BEAUGENCY. 

the  atau.  ami  contain*  I  Km  so  m.  Bounded  SW.  by  Ba 
•uuh  river,  sod  on  Um  N.E.  by  Comb* hoe  river.  Wa- 
tered by  Brand  and  New  river*.  The  outlet*  of  lit  riven 
and  the  Inlet*  of  the  ocean  enclose  a  number  of  large  HI- 
and*  on  It*  8.E.  const  the  principal  of  which  are  Hilton's 
Head.  St.  Helena,  and  Port  Royal.  It  contained,  in  I  "Id. 
41.710  neat  cattle.  13.751  sheep,  ..VII  swine;  and  pruduced 
5810  tHishels  of  wheat,  3S6I  of  rye.  786.570  of  Indian  corn, 
480.7X1  of  potato*-*,  5,620.462  poundi  of  rice,  1.544.850  of 
cotton.  1000  bushels  of  aalt.  It  had  thirty-live  •lore*,  thlr- 
(.-<•■:  grwl  tiulN  eleven  saw-mill*,  live  academies,  179  itu- 
•Irnt*.  twenty-two  schools,  503  scholar*.  Pop. '  whites, 
.VtSfl;  slai-es,».6W;  free  coloured.  402 ;  total,  35,794.  Oap^ 
■tal.  Coosawhntchte. 

IlKArroKT,  p.  v.,  port  of  entry.  Beaufort  district  B.C., 
50  ui  N  K.  Savannah.  75  m.  8.W.' Charleston,  146  m.  8. Co- 
lombia. 035  W  Situated  on  Hie  W.  bank  of  Port  Royal  river, 
an  outlet  of  Coosaw  nver,  on  Port  Royal  Island.  It  has  a 
apariiiu'i  harbour  16  mile*  from  the  ocean  ;  but  a  bar  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  vessels  requiring  more  than  II  feet  of 
water.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Con- 
gregational, and  one  Baptist.  An  institution  was  here  char 
tered  as  a  college  with  a  fund  of  fAO.OOD  or  $70,000,  but  It 
has  never  risen  above  an  academy.  The  place  is  unhealthy 
during  the  nattimn.  and  its  rommerre  Is  not  extensive. 

BkACroOT.  p.  v.,  port  of  entry,  capital  at  Carteret  Co.. 
N.C.,  11  m  N.W.  cape  lookout.  I«H  m  8.E.  Raleigh.  390 
W.  Bitnated  on  North  river.  It  has  a  good  harbour  for 
els  requiring  14  feet  of  water,  and  has  considerable  corn- 
It  contains  one  Methodist  church,  one  male  and  fe- 
male seminary,  a  rourt  bouse.  Jail,  masonic  hall,  eleven 
stores.  120  dwelling*,  and  ub<«ut  1  too  intnliiiant-  Tbe  ton 
of  the  port  in  1840,  wos  1974.  The  harbour  is  dc- 
1  by  fort  Macon,  situated  on  Rogue  point 
Bbacsoxt,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  rntes,  Savoy,  cap. 
■Mild.,  near  the  Doron,  30  m.  E.N.E.  Chanibrrry.  Pop. 

3(100. 

BEAUfiF.NCY.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  !.«irrt  cap.  cant, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  10  m.  B.W.  Orleans.  Pop. 
4849.  This  la  a  very  ancient  town,  and  occupies  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  history  of  the  foreign,  civil,  and  religious 
wars  of  France.  It  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Huns,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  English  :  but  It  suffered  most 
from  the  religious  wars  of  the  141th  century.  It  wos  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  bnstlons.  part 
of  which  are  still  standing,  the  rest  having  been  nulled 
down  and  converted  Into  promenades ;  rt  wos  also  defended 
by  a  castle,  of  which  nothing  now  remain*  but  a  massive 
tower.  115  ft.  high.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  I<oire  of  30 
arches ;  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  dhnillerie*.  and  tanneries, 
and  a  considerable  trade  In  wine,  corn,  and  wool.  {Huro, 
art.  I  Mini. ) 

BKAIIJEIT.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone,  cap.  cant,  on 
the  Ardiere,  30  m.  N.N.W.  Lyons.  Pop.  9312.  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruin* 
of  an  old  castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  casks  and  lanterns, 
and  is  the  entree '  I  of  all  the  products  exchanged  between 
she  Sonne  and  the  Ixaret. 

BRAUIJBU,  o  town  of  France,  dep.  Cortege,  cop.  coat, 
on  the  Doruogne.  22  m.  B.  Tulle.  Pup.  2547.  It  has  some 
trade  in  wine.  Beaulleu  is  the  name  of  at  least  twenty-four 
other  small  towns  In  France. 

BEAIILY,  a  sen  port  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver- 
se**, on  the  N.  side  of  the  Beattly  water,  where  it  (alls  into 
tho  bottom  of  the  Beouly  frith.  9  m  W.  Inverness.  It  Is 
email,  but  Aaely  situated.  The  Beouly  Is  here  crossed  by  o 
bridge  of  five  arches,  and  the  village  has  some  trade. 

BRA  I 'MA  RIB,  o  bor.  and  seo  port  towo  of  N.  Wales,  co. 
Angtesea,  hund.  Ilendaeihwy.  near  the  N.  entrance  to  the 
Mri.nl  strait  In  Beaumaris  bav.  4  m.  N.N.E.  the  Menai 
bridge;  lat.  53°  17*  N..  long.  4°  V  W.  Pop.  (IBM)  S05; 
(1H31  .2497:  houses  at  the  latter  dale.  427.  It  Is  flneJy  situ- 
ated near  the  edge  of  the  bav.  In  a  low.  level  tract,  which, 
however,  commands  some  of  the  finest  views  in  Wales.  It 
to  neoUy  built.  The  cast)*,  erected  by  Edward  I,  though 
In  o  dilapidated  state.  Is  a  fine  ruin  :  it  is  surrounded  by  o 
fosse,  flanked  by  twelve  circular  bastions.  The  budding  is 
nearly  quadrangular,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle. 
The  par.  church  is  at  Llandrfan.  but  there  Is  a  chapel  of 
ease  in  the  towo.  in  which  service  Is  performed  in  Knglish 
and  Welsh.  There  are  four  rim,*- 1.,  belonging  to  Calvin 
lets.  Independent*.  Baptils,  and  Wesiryan*.  all  well  at 
tended ;  a  free  grammar  «r  hool.  w  elt  endowed,  the  head  mas- 
ter of  which  must  be  of  the  Established  church,  and  M.A. ; 
a  national  school,  for  240  hoy*  and  girls.  In  the  town,  and 
another  In  Llandagvan  (endowed  hv  the  Duchess  of  Kent), 
for  60  scholar*  :  each  of  the  religious  sects  have  also  large 
Monday  schools  ;  and  tn  all  the  English  language  is  now 
taught  The  town-hall  Is  a  commodious  modern  structure, 
with  rooms  for  the  bor.  business1  room  of  justice,  and  a  spa- 
There  am  also  a  Co.  hell,  a  co.  prison,  and 
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Wed.:  annual  fairs  on  Feb.  13.  Holy  Thurs.,  Sept  19,  Dec 
19,  all  for  cattle.  No  particular  manufacture  or  trade  Is 
carried  on  In  the  town.  There  Is  good  anchorage  in  the 
boy.  opposite  the  town,  In  7  fathoms  stiff  clay;  or  vessels 
(as  l«  often  done)  may  tw  grounded  near  It  on  soft  mud. 
The  W.  passage  may  be  entered  at  any  time  of  tide.  Ves- 
sels often  rcsott  thither  for  security  In  hard  galea;  oad  oc- 
casionally some  ore  repaired  on  the  beach.  Beau  marts  is 
the  chief  port  of  the  Island  and  of  the  Menai  strait  and 
comprises  In  its  jurisdiction  those  of  Conway,  Aim  wick, 
Hnlyhend.  I'wlhely.  Barmouth,  and,  Caernarvon.  What 
trade  the  town  Itself  possesses  It  chiefly  coastwise.  There 
Is  o  regular  steam  pocket  communication  between  Beati- 
muris,  l.lvcr|»ool.  Caernarvon,  and  Dublin.  There  belong- 
ed to  the  port  in  18311.  401  ships,  of  82.856  tons  burden 
The  pier,  quays,  and  ware  houses,  are  protected  by  exteo 
sjve  sea  wall*.  The  pltice  derives  considerable  advantage 
from  visiter*  from  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  who  resort  to 
It  for  sen  bathing,  in  which  respect  It  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. There  are  many  bathing  machines,  and  the  flue, 
firm  sands  of  ibe  beach  form  a  delightful  promenade,  from 
w  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  green,  a  magnificent  pnopect 
presents  Itself.  Baron  Hill,  the  seal  of  the  Bulkeley  family. 
Is  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  and  Its  fine  ground*  slope 
toward*  it :  there  ore  several  other  good  mansion*  In  the 
neighbourhood.  The  hotels  and  Inns  In  the  Urwn  are  ex- 
cellent There  is  a  fine  road  from  the  town  b>  the  Menai 
bridge  (4J  m.).  which  also  command*  splendid  views. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  hunts  of  toe  bor. 
hove  been  restricted  so  a*  to  comprise  only  ibe  town  and 
Its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  ancient  bonnda  Inelu 
ded  its  own  parish,  and  (arts  of  six  others,  for  ao  extent  of 
upward  of  10  m. !  It  has  now  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors.  Its  governing  charter,  previously,  was  granted 
m  the  4th  of  Blix. ;  this  quotes,  by  rnsprziuiut,  ten  other*, 
the  earliest  being  In  24  Edw.  I.  The  government  was  vested 
in  o  self-elective  body,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  two  bollifss, 
and  twenty-one  burgesses,  who  had  ihe  privilege  of  return 
tng  one  m.  lo  the  H.  of  C  The  Reform  Act  divested  them 
of  this  privilege,  and  made  Beaumaris  the  principal  of  five 
contributory  bors.,  which  jointly  return  one  mctn.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  There  are  340  houses  of  XI0  and  upward;  and  It 
had,  In  I83H,  330  registered  elector*.  The  poor-rates  of  the 
bur.,  in  1KB,  amounted  to  i,°l467  U.  The  corporation  rev 
en  lies  are  derived  from  rents  of  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  nys- 
ler-bcds,  and  harbour  dues.  They  average  about  £556. 
The  town  derives  It*  origin  from  Edw.  I.,  who.  after  found- 
ing the  castles  of  Caernarvon  oad  Conway,  built  that  of 
Beaumaris,  In  1995. 

BEAI  MONT  DE  LOMAONE.  o  town  of  France. 
Tarn  et  Uaronne,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Olmone.  91  m.  BA 
Moninuban.  Pop.  4211.  Tin*  little  town  I-  alike  remarka- 
ble by  the  regularity  of  Its  plan,  the  neatness  of  lis  bouses, 
and  Ihe  beauty  and  fertility  of  It*  territory.  It  te  built 
round  a  specious  square,  and  Its  streets,  which  are  br«nd 
and  straight  intersect  each  other  at  right  angle*.  It  has 
fabric*  of  coarse  cloth,  hats,  and  tanneries.  (Hugo,  art. 
Tera  rl  Omronne.) 

HKAI  MmNT  I.K  VU  O.MTE,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Banhe,  cop.  oant,  on  the  Sarthe.  17  m.  N.  Man*.  Pop, 
9378.  It  has  manufneturr*  of  druggets  and  other  desert p 
tlnns  of  woollen  cloth,  and  has  o  considerable  node  In  corn 
and  fat  geese.  There  Is  a  fine  promenade  on  an  adjoining 
hill.  Beaumont  either  singly  or  w  ith  some  addition,  ti  the 
name  of  a  vest  number,  at  least  forty-five,  small  towns  lo 
France.  The  most  considerable  is  Rr*fxos-r  sra  Otaa, 
igf  s  .  t  i  M  ■  \  Park  Pop  1874  It  •tamt* 
oo  a  hill,  and  has  glass-works,  and  a  manufactory  of  salt 
petre. 

BBAUNE,  o  town  of  France,  dep.  Cote  d'Or,  rap.  or 
rood.,  tn  an  agreeable  country,  ot  the  foot  of  a  hill  which 
produces  excellent  wine,  on  the  small  river  Boureoiw,  90 
m.  B.8.W.  Dijon.  Pup.  (town  ex  rant)  9958.  It  la  well 
built ;  streets,  broad,  straight  and  watered  by  the  fountain 
4*  fAigut.  The  church  of  Notre  Dome  Is  handsome  ;  but 
the  finest  building  In  the  town  is  the  magnificent  hiepitat, 
founded  In  1444,  and  endowed  by  Nicholas  Rotlio.  chancel- 
lor to  Philip,  duke  of  Rurgundy.  Rraune  is  the  real  of  tri- 
bunal* of  commerce  and  primary  jurisdiction ;  has  a  com 
mand  college,  and  a  public  library  with  above  10.000  vol 
iimes.  Its  ramparts,  which  are  planted,  afford  fine  proa 
enade* ;  and  It  has  an  extensive  public  garden,  public  baths 
a  theatre,  kx.  It  produces  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  via 
casks ;  end  has  aye-works  and  large  nurseries  of 
trees.  Bat  the  principal  celebrity  of  Beaune  is  derived  fl-ceo 
It*  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  the  wine  that  hears  to 
name  :  that  is,  in  the  best  of  the  second  growths  of  Burgun- 
dy. M.  Jutlien  soys,  that  "lot  era*  *V  la  ciu  it  Ba 
out  la  reputation.  Air*  acq  mn,  d'itrr  It*  flu*  /runes  mm  j 
it  toutr  Im  Burmnr" 

BEAUNK  LA  ROI.ANDE.  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
nt.  cap.  cant,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Montargis.    Pop.  SI26 
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VUPREAU,  ■  town  of  France,  dep.  Maine  cl  Loire, 
an  the  Evre,  38  m.  S.W.  Anvers.  Pop.  3288. 
rt  of  orlctnal  iunnliction  with  dvc  work*  nnd 
in  1793  U,e  Vcndc.n.  obtained,  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  a  complete  victory  over  the  republicans  under 
General  Ligonnier. 

BBACSSET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  caat..  9  m. 
IS  VV  Toulon.  Pop.  3030.  It  has  fabrics  of  hau  and  tiles, 
with  i  u  n erics,  a  glass  work,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
oil.  wine,  « pints,  soap,  and  coarse  cloth  and  linen. 

BEAUVAI8,  •  town  of  Francs,  cap.  dep.  Oise,  on  the 
Therain,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Avclon.  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded  by  wooded  hills,  43  m.  N.  by  W.  Paris;  lat.  49° 
W  7"  N.,  long.  «o  5'  E.  Pop.  13,083.  This  Is  a  very  an- 
cient city,  and  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  So  lute 
as  1803  it  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  fosses,  but  these 
have  been  since  partly  levelled,  and  converted  into  agreea- 
ble promenades.  It  la  III  built,  the  houses  consisting.  for 
the  mat  part,  of  wood,  clay,  and  mortar ;  the  streets  are 


Bbavbb,  p.  b. 


BEDARRIEUX. 

capital  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa. 


v,  nor  dirty,  but  they  are  badly  planned.  Had 
the  cathedral  been  finished  on  Its  original  plan,  It  would 
have  been  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  France,  but  the  choir 
only  i«  complete.  It  contains  a  fine  monument  of  Cardinal 
de  Jnnsnn.  tibhnp  of  Beauvals.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
erected  in  907,  is  celebrated  for  Its  fine  painted  glass  win- 
dow*. The  Episcopal  palace,  now  the  hotel  de  prcfet,  is 
very  large  and  ancient,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  Gothic 
castle.  Previously  10  the  Revolution  there  were  In  Beau- 
1  the  cathedral,  ati  collegiate  churches,  twelve 
with  six  convents  for  men  and  two  for  women  I 


■Vow, 


r,  the  convents  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  aU 
save  two.  and  two  chapels  of  case,  have 
either  been  pulled  down,  or  applied  to  other  purposes.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  college,  theatre,  hotel  do  Dieu, 
with  forty  beds,  pour-house,  royal  manufactory  of  tapestry, 
fee.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  courts  of  jrrimiere  in- 
tt&ntr,  and,  besides  the  college,  ha*  a  diocesan  seminary, 
with  145  pupils,  gratuitous  courses  of  geometry  and  me- 
chanics applied  to  the  arts,  and  a  public  library  with  7900 
V" 'nines.  Beauvals  has  considerable  advantages  m  the 
command  of  water  power,  and  in  the  cheapness  of  turf  fuel 
for  the  prosecution  of  manufactures;  bat  though  those  ear- 
in  the  town  be  considerable,  they  are  not  nourish 


Ins.  The  principal  is  that  of  a  sort  of  flannel  (snUctra) ; 
at  present,  however,  it  U  said  to  be  In  a  retrograde  condi- 
tion, owing  m  the  want  of  capital  and  enterprise  In  those 
engaged  In  k.  A  good  deal  of  cloth  is  made  of  a  medium 
quality.  There  is  also  a  royal  manufactory  of  tapestry,  estab- 
lished in  1064 ;  bnt  these  establishments  are  of  little  or  no 
use,  except  as  works  of  ait,  their  products  being  too  dear  to 
come  into  general  demand.  The  fabrics  of  printed  cottons 
are  much  fallen  off;  but  the  art  of  dyeing  Is  still  success- 
fully practised,  and  there  are  extensive  bleach-fields,  with 
flour-milts,  tanneries,  Ice,  The  trade  of  Beauvals  is  extensive. 
Large  quantities  of  com,  and  of  linen,  called  eVsu  Hallande, 
1  in  its  vicinity,  arc  disposed  of  in  its  markets. 


held  by  the  Normans  and  the  English,  from  the  Utter  of 
whom  it  was  wrested  In  the  15th  century.  In  1477  it  was 
besieged  by  Charles  le  T<  me  raj  re,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
though  without  a  garrison,  the  citizens,  led  on  by  the  fa- 
mous heroine  Jeanne  Hachettc,  repelled  the  enemy.  An 
annual  festival  Is  still  celebrated  In  honour  of  this  event, 
when  the  ladies  take  the  part  of  the  gentlemen.  {Hugo, 
art  Oise  ;  Dictiomnaire  du  C+mmtrre,  art.  Basasoss.) 

BEAUVOIR,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vendee,  cap.  cant., 
opposite  the  Island  of  Nolrmutier.  about  3  m.  from  the  tea, 
with  which  it  is  united  by  a  canal.  Pop.  3357.  Vessels  of 
1  any  to  eighty  tons  come  up  to  toe  town,  to  load  with 


t,  produced  In  the  salt  marshes  in  lite  vicinity, 
i  n  was  formerly  fortified,  and  had  a  castle  :  It  was 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1568,  who,  having  fallen  into  an 
ide,  was  Involved  in  the  greatest  danger. 
BEAVER,  BIG,  river  of  Pa.,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Mahoning  river,  which  rises  la  Ohio,  and  the  H liens n go 
river,  which  rises  In  Pa.  Afler  the  Junction,  it  has  a  course 
of  about  30  m.  It*  whole  couno  from  its  sources  Is  about 
tO  at.  The  Pa.  and  Ohio  canal  passes  along  this  river  by 
foe  Mahoning  branch. 

Bkavbb.  county,  Pa.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  648  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Ohio  and  Bea- 
ver rivers.  It  contained,  in  1840,  31.038  neat  cattle,  74,176 
sheep,  33.355  swine  ;  and  produced  336,663  bushels  of 
wheat.  53.141  of  rye.  233.735  of  Indian  corn.  515,985  of  oats. 
303.137  of  potatoes.  436,915  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
alnety  stores,  four  furnaces,  right  fullii 
ten  factories,  two  cotton-factories  with 
tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  four  brev  _ 
twelve  (touring-mills,  sixty  grist-mills,  seventy-three 
■Ills,  three  oil-mills,  two  paper -noils,  three  printing-offices, 
two  weekly  new«pi.per»  and  one  periodical,  five 
1*4  students,  1  in  rehnuK  :W3  tlnlirs.  p(ip. 


Situated  on 

Big  Beaver  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Ohio  river,  30  m.  of 

long  and  one  wide.   On  a  public  square  Is  a 
jail,  one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian  church.  It 
one  academy,  38  students,  one  school,  90  scholars.  Pop.  551. 

Bbavbo,  l,  Beaver  cu..  Pa.   It  has  twenty 
grist-mill,  two  saw  -  mi:  Is,  two  furnaces,  three 
breweries,  two  potteries,  one  printing-office,  t 
newspaper,  one  school,  90  scholars.    Pop.  445. 

Bbavbb,  t,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.   It  has  two  grist-*, 
three  saw  mills,  two  schools,  40  scholars.    Pop.  734. 

Bbavbb,  1.,  Venango  co,,  Pa.  It  tans  two  stores,  three 
furnaces,  five  grist  mills,  nine  saw  nulls,  one  oil-mill,  one 
school.  15  scholars.   Pop.  1611. 

Bbavbb,  t.  Union  co.,  Pa.  It  has  five  stores,  six  grist- 
mills, thirteen  saw-mills,  two  fulling-mills,  four  distilleries, 
two  potteries.    Pop.  3609. 

Bbavbb,  p  t,  Pike  co.,  O,  73  in.  8. 
Contains  two  stores,  one  grwt-mlll,  two 
schools,  108  scholars.   Pop.  1009. 

Bkavbb,  t.,  Columbiana  co.,  t). 
scholars.   Pop.  1973. 

Bkaveb,  U,  Guernsey  to.,  O.   Pop.  1843. 

Bkavbb  Cbkbk.  i.,  Green  eo,,  O.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Lit 
tie  Miami  river.  It  contains  two  stores,  three  flooring-mills, 
four  saw  -mills,  one  woollen  factory,  two  distilleries.  Pop 
1767. 

Beavkb  Dam,  t.,  Eric  co..  Pa.  It  contains  seven  saw 
mills,  ten  schools,  4U0srhoUi*.    Pop.  1081. 

BECCARIA,  I.,  Clearfield  co..  Pa.   Pop.  389. 

BE<  (  l.Eri,  a  bar.,  par.,  and  town  of  England.  NH.  bor 
der  co,  Suffolk,  on  the  Wnvcney.M  m.  N  E.  I,ondou.  Area 
of  par.  1740  acres;  pop.  of  par.,  in  1831.  3.493;  1831.  3863. 
The  town  is  well  built  on  the  8.  side  of  the  river,  and  eon 
■has  of  several  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  area  where 
the  market  is  held.  The  church,  with  n  modern  detached 
steeple.  Is  on  ancient  structure  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  over 
looking  the  level  pastures  through  which  the  Wnveney 
flows.  There  are  two  dlssefiiing  chapels;  a  free  school, 
founded  under  James  I„  for  100  boys;  a  grammar  school, 
endowed  In  1713.  which  has  ten  exhib.  to  Emanuel  Coll., 

an^awembiy" -moms.  The  weekly^rket  is  on 
Annual  fairs  are  held  on  Whit  Monday.  June  30, 
3;  the  last  being  a  horse  fair.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
sea-horns  vessels  of  100  tons  to  the  town,  snd  by  it  an  act 
tve  trade  1»  carried  on  in  coals,  ate.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, but  mnltlng  u  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  1833.  when  it*  communication  with  the  sea  was  first 
opened,  and  a  new  dock  was  formed,  there  were  three  ves 
■els,  of  331  tiff) s,  entered  inwards,  In  the  foreign  trade;  and 
In  the  coasting  trade  sixty-four  vessels,  of  3506  tons,  in 
wards,  and  thirty-six  vessels,  of  3034  tons  outwards. 

In  1836  there  were  six  vessels,  of  415  tons,  belonging  to 

snout 


property  In 

£11,308.  A  rate  for  lighting,  paving,  Jtc,  under  a  10 
cal  act,  averages  £340  a  year.   The  poor-rate,  £1471  10*. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  limits  of  Die  bor 
have  been  contracted  so  as  to  include  only  the  part  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  area  of  350  acres.  It  was  pre- 
viously co-extensive  w  ith  the  parish,  and  was  first  incorpo- 
rated In  34  Hen.  VIII.,  when  fleer  les  Fen,  consisting  of 
1400  acres  of  pasture,  was  granted.  The  governing  charter 
was  granted  In  S  James  I.  The  privilege  of  depasturing 
stock  on  the  fen  extends  to  every  householder ;  and,  of  Use 
original  grant,  940  acres  remnin  unalienated.  The  corpora- 
tion also  possess  an  estate,  called  the  Hospital  hill,  and  a  lease 
of  the  tolls  of  markets  nnd  fairs,  4tc.;  making  the  average 
amount  of  their  annual  revenue  upwards  of  XI 100.  Their 
business  is  transacted  in  the  lnwn-hall,wl 
sions  for  the  neighbourhood  are  also 
trates.  [Pari.  Paftr*  and  Rtports  ; 
Walt*.  il„  14.) 

BECKET,  p.  t_  Berkshire  en.,  Mass.,  118  m.  W.  Boston, 
377  VV.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Wesl/leld  river.  Incor- 
porated In  1765.  It  contains  n  Congregational  and  a  Bap- 
list  church,  three  stores,  two  grist-mills,  twelve  saw  mills 
one  fulling-mill,  nine  schools,  335  scholars.   Pop.  1343. 

BEDALE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  N.R.  co. 
York,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Swale,  34  m.  N.N.W.  York. 

the  town. 


Area  uf  par.  7070  acres.   Pop.  of  ditto,  3707;  of  111 
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III.   The  living,  which  Is  a  rectory,  (s  one  of  the 


III.  The  living,  which  Is  a  rectory,  Is  one  of  the  best  In 
the  emintrv.  having  been  worth,  at  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1831,  £9000  a  year.  It  has  a  grammar 
school  end  some  charities.  The  country  round  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  it  has  n  well -supplied  market. 
BEDARRIEUX,  a  town  of  Franca,  dep.  Ilerault,  cap 
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cant.,  on  the  Orb,  20  m.  N.  Brslers.  Pop.  (town  ex  cut), 
5760.  It  i*  nest  nod  well  built,  and  is  one  of  Uic  most  In- 
dustrious town*  of  IU  size  In  France.  It  has  manufacturer 
of  line  and  coarse  cloth,  of  stuffs,  of  tilk  and  wool,  woollen 
•ud  cotton  Mocking*,  hats,  oil,  paper,  and  soap,  with  dye- 
work*  and  tanneries. 

BEDDINfiTOX,  l,  Washington  co.,  Me.  It  has  two 
schools.  40  scholars.    Pop.  164. 

BEDFORD,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  having  N.  and 
N.W.  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  slilres;  E. Huntingdon 
and  Cambridge  ;  8.  Hertford ;  and  W.  Buckingham  and 
Northampton.  Area,  990,390  acres,  of  which  about  250,000 
are  supposed  to  bs  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface 
diversified  with  low  hills,  valleys,  and  extensive  level 
tracts.  On  the  8,  the  Chlltern  hills  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  Principal  riven  Oose  and  Ivelt.  It  has  every 
variety  of  soil,  from  the  stillest  clay  to  the  lightest  sand.  In 
the  vale  of  Bedford,  the  soil  is  clayey ;  the  sandy  anil  is 
well  suited  for  the  turnip  husbandry'  and  garden  cultare ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  co.  may  be  said  to  be  of  about  an 
average  degree  of  fertility.  It  Is  chiefly  under  tillage, 
which  is  In  a  medium  state  of  improvement— not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  m  some  counties,  nor  so  backward  as  in  others. 
Wheat  and  beans  are  the  principal  produce  of  the  clay*, 
and  turnips  and  barley  of  the  sandy  soils.  Large  quantities 
of  vegetable*  are  raised  in  various  places,  for  the  supply  of 
the  markets  of  London  and  Cambridge.  Cattle  of  a  mixed 
breed.  Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  about  900.000.  There 
•re  some  large  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  subdivided.  Average  size  of  farms,  150  acres; 
average  rent  of  land,  18s.  4sf.  an  acre.  Fullers'  earth  Is  dug 
up  In  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Wobum. 
Excellent  straw  plait  lor  ladies'  hats  is  made  at  Dunstable : 
the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace,  once  widely  diffused  through 
the  county,  has  much  declined,  and  there  is  no  other  man- 
ufacture of  any  Importances.  Principal  towns,  Bedford, 
Biggleswade,  Leighton  Buzard,  and  Luton.  Bedfordshire 
contains  0  hundreds,  and  193  parishes,  and  had,  In  1831, 
91,756  houses,  90.016  families,  and  107.937  Inhabitants.  It 
returns  four  members  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  via,  two  for  the  co. 
ud  two  for  the  bar.  of  Bedford.  Hum  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1838.  £39.3H0.    Annual  value  of  real 

D«rty  In  1815,  £364,977 ;  profits  of  trade  ud  professions 
luo.  £94,797. 

Bureau,  a  bor.  ud  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  Bedford, 
on  the  Oust,  45  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Pop,  1891.  5466; 
1831,  6959:  houses  at  the  latter  date,  1491.  It  I*  situated 
In  a  pleasant  vale,  on  both  sides  the  nvrr.  which  Is  spanned 
by  a  handsome  flve-nrched  stone  bridge,  built  In  1810.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  ■  wide  street,  between  1  ud  9  m.  long, 
intersected  by  several  smaller  streets  at  right  angles.  The 
bouses  an  the  8.  side  of  the  river  are  handsome  modern 
structures;  the  rest,  u  Intermixture  of  ancient  ud  modern, 
but  mostly  well-built  ud  neat;  the  whole  is  paved,  lighted 
by  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  There  are  four 
churches:  St.  Peter's,  the  most  ancient,  has  a  Normnn 
porch,  and  a  fine  tower;  8l  John's,  St.  Mary's,  ud  St. 
Paul's,  are  all  in  the  Uothic  style,  with  good  towers.  The 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wrsleyons,  Jews,  and  .Moravian*, 
have  each  places  of  worship;  the  last  have  also  a  female 
establishment.  There  la  a  grammar  school,  founded  In 
1556,  which  educates  between  70  and  80  of  the  town  boy* 
free ;  ud  about  the  same  number  who  board  with  the  head 
master,  ud  pay :  it  has  right  cxhib,  of  £80  a  year  each,  to 
Oxford.  Cambridge,  ud  Dublin :  another  free  school  found- 
ed In  1797,  for  10  boys  ud  ten  girls ;  and  a  blue-coal  school, 
foundrd  in  1760.  for  clothing  ud  educating  95  boys :  this 
last  is  now  united  with  the  notional  school,  but  the  endow- 
ment Is  kept  distinct.  The  charities,  compared  with  the 
si/.-  of  the  town,  exceed,  in  amount,  those  of  any  other  In 
the  kingdom.  The  principal  charity  consists  of  property  in 
Bedford  ud  I<ond»n,  left  by  Sir  Win.  Harpur.  who  was 
born  in  the  former,  and  became  lord  mayor  of  the  latter. 
The  rental  of  that  property  has  Increased,  so  that  Its  unual 
amount  In  1833  was  £13^00.  The  trustees  are— the  lord 
tleut. :  the  members  for  the  co.  ud  the  bor. :  the  first  ud 
second  masters  of  the  grammar  school ;  IB  persons  chosen 
by  the  inhabitant*  of  Bedford ;  and  the  corporation :  the 
last  bring.  In  fact,  virtunlly  lis  manager*.  The  revenue  U 
distributed  among  the  free  grammar.  English,  national,  ud 
commercial  schools;  fifty -eight  almshouses ;  ud  In  mar- 
riage portion*,  apprentice  fees,  premium-,  and  donations 
among  the  poor.  Besides  this,  the  principal  charity,  there 
Is  the  hospital  of  SL  John,  foundrd  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II  for  a  waster  and  10  poor  brethren ;  ud  eight  alms 
houses,  endowed  in  1679,  tor  decayed  single  folks  •>!  cither 
arx.  There  is  a  sessions  house,  a  theatre,  ud  a  public  li- 
brary ;  rending,  lac  lure,  billiard,  ud  assembly  rooms,  all  in 
<  Iiamlmme  structure,  recently  built.  There  Is  also  a  new 
building  in  the  Tudor  style,  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Bedford  rharity.  with  rooms  for  the  English  ud  national 
arhools,  n  rtutiilttee-rootn,  fee.  The  co.  jail  and  bouse  of 
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correction  are  at  the  X.  entrnnce  to  the  town.  The  co. 
lunatic  asylum  and  the  co.  infirmary  are  also  near  the  town, 
on  the  Ainpthlll  road :  the  Infirmary,  a  large,  fine  building, 
was  erected 'in  1833,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  tiie 
late  Samuel  Whitbrcad,  Esq.;  but  the  Marquis  of  Tavla 
stock  subscribed  £9000  towards  Irs  completion.  The  penl 
teniiary  (a  large  estab.}.  on  the  Kettering  road.  The  chief 
market  Is  held  on  Saturday  :  the  weekly  sale  of  wheat  av- 
erages about  600  quarter*.  There  Is  a  smaller  market  on 
Mondav,  chiefly  for  pig*.  Annual  fairs  are  held  first  Tues- 
day In  Lent,  April  SI,  July  5,  Aug.  21.  Oct.  12,  Nov.  17, 
and  Dec.  19.  That  in  Oct  is  called  the  statute  (air,  ud  Is 
the  most  Important :  the  others  ore  cattle  fairs.  The  Ouse 
Is  navigable  from  hence  to  Lynn  Regis,  and  a  considerable 
IrnltV  i*  rarrleil  on  hetwern  the  two  town*,  chiefly  in  malt, 
coals,  timber,  and  Iron.  Lace-making  formerly  cm|ttoyed  a 
great  many  of  the  women  ud  children,  and  now  straw- 
platting.  There  are  no  other  muufacturo*.  The  bor.  I* 
coextensive  with  the  five  |<arishes  of  St*.  Peter,  Paul,  Cuth- 
bcrt,  Mary-,  and  John  ;  the  area  of  the  whole  Is  2164  acres, 
the  town 'being  in  the  midst,  with  a  fertile  belt  of  lud  all 
round.  It  Is  divided  Into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  • 
mayor,  three  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillor*.  The  u- 
nunl  revenue  of  Uie  corporation  Is  derived  from  lands  ud 
houses  in  the  bor.,  ud  averages  about  £440  a  year.  There 
are  local  courts  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  and  of  pleas. 
The  co,  sessions  and  assizes  are  also  held  in  the  tow  n  :  the 
number  of  commltlnls  for  the  w  hole  co.  in  1837  was  173; 
of  these,  42  were  tried  at  the  assizes,  121  at  the  co.  quarter 
sessions,  and  10  nt  the  local  courts.  The  value  of  rateable 
property  In  the  town  (n  1815  was  £9188  a  year;  in  1835,  It 

was  i>-V2  'flic  turn  High  rule  :  mount*,  on  an  a\erage.  to 
£324  5r.  a  year. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  Bedford  Is  the 
union  town  for  twenty-four  parishes.  Tho  average  of  Its 
own  poor-rates  for  three  years,  ending  1834,  was  £9774.  It 
is  represented  by  six  guardians.  The  bor.  has  returned  two 
members  to  the  H.  or  C.  since  the  23d  Edw.  I.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act  they  w  ere  circled  by  the  burgesses  and 
freemen,  both  bodies  consisting  of  u  Indefinite  number,  lu 
the  contest  of  1830  (gained  by  one  vote),  160  polled,  of  whom 
61  only  were  resident.  There  are  183  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10  and  upwards.  Registered  voters  fur  1837, 878; 
of  whom  91  were  freemen.  It  Is  the  principal  polling  town, 
also,  of  the  co.  Its  modern  is  a  contraction  of  it*  Saxon 
name,  ttrdan  ford.  A  strong  castle  was  built  here  anon  af 
ler  the  Conquest,  which,  in  subsequent  reign*,  endured 
muy  sieges :  part  of  lis  intrenchmenU  may  still  be  traced. 
Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Caldwell  udNewenham 
priories.  John  Bunynn,  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progrrsn, 
was  pastor  of  the  Inde|wndrnt  congregation  at  Bedford, 
from  1671  till  his  decease,  in  1688.  The  Russell  family  de- 
rive their  title  from  the  town.  (Lwmou'i  Mag.  Brit.  I  PmrL 
Hrport*  ;  ttravlry  and  llntton's  Btautiti  of  England  and 
Holm.) 

BsoroRD,  county,  Pa.  Situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  ud  contains  1612  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Juniata  and  Potomac  rivers.  It  furnishes  Iron  and  bitumi- 
nous coal.  It  contained.  In  1840,  53,213  neat  cattle,  82.053 
sheep,  95,716  swine  ;  and  produced  347,704  bushels  of 
wheat  995.051  of  rye,  339.956  of  Indian  corn.  591.371  of 
oats.  984.222  of  potatoes.  It  had  forty  store*,  nine  furnaces, 
eleven  fulling  null*,  one  woollen-factory,  nineteen  flouring- 
mills,  twelve  grist-mills,  forty  three  saw  mills,  twenty-two 
tuneries,  nine  distilleries,  one  powder-mill,  two  printing 
offices,  three  academics,  99  students,  forty  schools,  1320 
scholar*.    Pop  29,335.    Capital.  Bedford. 

Banroao.  county.  Vs.  Situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  600  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Staunton  river 
and  Otter  and  'loose  creeks,  branches  of  Roanoke  river,  li 
contained.  In  1840,  16.900  neat  cattle,  14.793  sheep.  30,528 
swine  ;  and  produced  996.064  bushels  of  whent,  7358  of  rye, 
536,832  of  Indian  corn,  985,179  of  oat*.  22,364  of  potatoes, 
3,442.433  pounds  of  tobacco,  ud  3498  of  cotton.  It  had 
nine  stores,  four  flouring  mills  twenty  grist  mills,  twrntt 
four  saw-mills,  thirteen  distilleries,  six  tanneries,  one  acad- 
emy, 39  students,  eight  schools,  167  scholars.  Pop. :  whites, 
11,016;  slaves,  8864  ;  free  coloured.  323  ,  total.  20.903. 

Brnroan.  county,  Trnn.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state ,  and  contains  600  sq.  in.  Drained  bv  Duck  river 
and  Its  branches.  It  contained,  iu  1840.  18.920  neat  cattle, 
90,953  sheep,  84.685  swine;  ud  produced  94.631  bushels  of 
wheat,  5754  of  rye.  1.948,965  of  Indian  com,  153,513  of  oats, 
9837  of  potatoes,  171,339  pounds  of  tobacco,  174,733  of  cot- 
ton. It  had  twenty  four  stores,  seven  flouring  mills  twen- 
ty-five grist-mill*,  twenty  saw  mills,  two  rope -factories, 
sixty-four  dlstlllerie*,  ten  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  four  academies,  915  student*,  thirty- 
four  schools.  1398  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  16,192:  slave*. 
4995;  free  coloured,  59;  total.  20.546. 

BinroRti.  p.  I.,  Hillsborough  co..  N.H.,  91  m.  8.  by  E. 
Concord,  460  W.   Bounded  E.  by  Merrtmac  river.  Pbcat 
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;  river  enters  die  Merrimac  in  Ita  N.E.  port.  Inrorpo 
1750.    Ii  contains  four  stores,  Ave  grist-mills,  nine 
mw  mills,  thirteen  schools,  Ml  scholars.    Pop.  1555. 

Bicoroao,  p.  t.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mom.,  15  m.  N.W.  Booton, 
455  W.  Incorporated  in  1729.  Shawshecn  nver,  a  branch 
of  Merrimac  river,  affords  water-power.  It  contain!  one 
Congregational  and  oue  Unitarian  church,  thru:  stores,  live 
forges,  two  grist  mill*,  two  saw  mill*,  five  schools,  297 
scholars.   Pop.  929. 

Baoroan,  p.  v. 
of  Westchester  co, 

village  contains  a  court-house,  two  churches,  a 


edford  t..  capital,  with  White  Plains, 
N.Y,  125  in.  8.  Albany,  270  W.  The 


ough  norther l>.  the  line  extend*  by  Peaklrk,  Crowlnnd, 
Whaplode  Drove,  Parson  Drove,  Guyhtrn,  Salter's  Lode, 
and  Methwold,  to  Ilrandi>n  ;  and  thence,  on  the  H.  side,  by 
Mildenhall,  Milton.  Earlth.  Rauisay,  Wood  Walton,  and 
Yaxley,  to  Peter  borough.  This  comprises  the  whole  isle 
of  Ely  (the  N.  division  of  Cambridgeshire),  and  also  a  lew 
parishes  in  the  8.  division  of  that  county ;  30.000  acre* 
of  Suffolk ;  63,000  of  Norfolk,  57,000  of  Huntingdon  ;  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  of  Northamptonshire;  and  the  8.E. 
xirtion  of  Lincolnshire.   The  whole  tract  appears  to  have 


seminary,  ih re. 


i  town  has  seven  stores,  two  full 
eight  saw  inlUs,  three  academies, 
seventeen  achsota,  TXri  scholars.   Pop.  2823. 

B tnroRD,  p.  t-.  Cuyahoga  co,  O,  12  m.  8.E.  CI 
149  m.  N.W.  Columbus,  347  W.   Situated  on 
creek.    It  contains  three  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  < 
mill,  six  saw-mills,  ten  schools,  469  scholars.  Po[ 
Baoroao,  p  b..  Bedford  L,  capital  of  Bedford 


been  gradually  formed,  by  sedimentary  depositions,  in  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean,  brought  thither  by  the  tidal  current 
from  the  oVort's  of  the  coast,  and  by  torrents  from  the  sur- 


eveland, 
Tinker's 
iric  i;r ist 
l  1244. 
Co.,  Pa., 


2(10  m.  W.  Philadelphia,  103  m.  8.W.  by  W.  Harrisburg, 
129  W.  Hituated  on  the  Raystown  branch  of  Juniata  river, 
on  the  great  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
It  ts  situated  on  an  eminence  In  the  midst  of  a  mountain 
valley.  W.  of  the  village  Is  Will's  mountain,  elevated  more 
than  1300  ft.  On  the  K.  Is  Denning'*  mountain,  with  an 
altitude  of  1100  It.  The  bases  of  these  mountains  are 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart.  It  contains  a  court- house, 
lall.  five  churches,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  German,  one 
Lutheran,  one  Reformed,  and  one  Presbyterian.  These  are 
all  floe  buildings.  The  Presbyterian  church  baa  lofty  Tus- 
can columns,  and  a  commanding  cupola.  The  mountain 
scenery  and  the  cooling  breezes  render  the  place  attractive. 
But  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  Ita  valuable  mineral 
springs.  These  rise  in  a  beautiful  valley  a  mile  and  a  half 
S.  of  the  borough.  They  are  Andersons',  Fletcher's.  Litne- 
.  Sweet,  Sulphur,  and  the  Chalybeate  springs.  Fletrti 
discharges  six  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and 
a  quart  of  water  181  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
gas.  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  epsom  salts  20  grains, 
sulphate  of  lime  3  75.  muriate  of  soda  2  50.  of  lime  0-75, 
carbonate  of  iron  1*25,  carbonate  of  lime  2,  loss  0-75. 
Fletcher's  contains  more  iron  and  common  salt,  less  mag 
neslo.  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  other  substance*. 
About  40  rods  N.E.  of  the  principal  fountain  Is  a  rich  sul- 
phur spring.  Anderson's  spring  discharges  twenty  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  VP  Fahrenheit. 
These  waters  possess  laxative  and  sudorific  powers,  and 
have  been  found  efficacious  in  removing  chronic  ohstruc- 


region  gready  contributes, 
to,  and  respectable  ac- 
I  for  visitor*.  The  streets  of  the 
borough  are  spacious,  and  It  contains  eight  stores  and  150 
dwellings,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick.  It  has  three  schools, 
tl  scholars.  Pop.  1022.  The  town  Is  watered  by  Raystown 
branch  of  Juniata  river,  and.  exclusive  of  the  borough,  con- 
tains one  store,  one  fulling  mill,  one  distillery,  one  (tottery, 
one  saw-mill,  one  academy,  40  students,  two  schools,  fifty 
scholars.  Pop.  1721. 
 Baoroan,  p.  t,  Calhoun  co,  Mich,  1  i 


,  capital  of  Trimble  co.,  Ky,  41  m.  8.W. 
by  W.  Frankfort.  572  W.  It  contnlns  a  court-house.  Jail, 
an  academy,  and  a  Methodist  church.  One  mile  from  the 
Tillage  la  a  mineral  spring,  which  contnlns  sulphur  and 
Epsom  salts,  and  respectable  accommodations  are  provided 
for  Its  numerous  visiters. 

Bedford,  p,  v.,  capital  of  Lawrence  co,  la.,  71  m.  8.W. 
Indlannpolis,  021  W.  Situated  3  in.  .N.  of  the  E.  fork  of 
White  river,  and  contains  a  brick  court-house,  a  jail,  five 
stores,  and  about  450  inhabitants.    It  was  laid  out  in  1M5. 

m       •  '  ■    Hich.   It  contains  on< 


uplands.  Eight  principal  rivers,  or  drains,  origi 
nally  traversed  the  level,  three  of  which  bad  their  outfalls 
In  the  sea:  the  Wetland,  in  Fnsadyke  wash;  the  Nene, 
in  the  Sutlon  wash  way  ;  and  the  Ouse.  at  Lynn  Regis :  of 
the  rest,  the  Glen  Joined  the  Wetland,  near  its  outfall ;  the 
Wlsbcach  was  a  branch  of  the  Nene ;  the  Cam,  the  Larke, 
and  the  Little  Ouse,  fell  Into  the  great  Ouse  on  Its  E.  side. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  formed  -  n 
embankments,  and  shut  out  the  tide :  subsequently  to  which, 
for  a  prolonged  period,  it  was  a  very  fertile  ana  populous 
tract.  The  cm  trails  of  the  streams,  and  the  depths  of  their 
channels,  remained  adequate  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water,  and  effect  a  proper  drainage,  although  It  is  a  well 
ascertained  fact  dial  the  overage  level  of  the  surface  was 
several  feet  lower  than  at  present  (at  Spalding  and  Wis 
beach  not  less  than  ten  feet,  and  at  Peterborough  five  feet). 
This  Is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  subsequent  changes 
being  of  a  nature  favourable  to  the  formation  of  peat,  and 
the  deposition  of  matter  continuing  more  and  more  to  silt 
up  the  outfalls,  and  channels,  and  eoa*t  line.  The  roots 
of  large  trees,  grass  lying  in  swathes,  as  when  first  mowed, 
boats,  shoes  of  a  pattern  worn  in  Rich.  II.'s  reign,  fcc,  have 
been  discovered  In  various  places  at  the  depth  of  several 
feet  under  silt  or  peat  At  the  setting  down  of  Skirbeck 
sluice,  near  B 
16  It  of  silt 

by  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  cnuisss  to  which 
formation  of  the  district  Is  originally  attributable,  and  which 
are  atVJl  In  ceaseless  action  on  the  const.    By  shutting  out 

I  the  tide  also,  Its  scouring  action  would  be  greatly  limited ; 
and.  consequently,  the  channels  and  outfalls  of  the  streams 
would  sill  up  and  contract  mora  rapidly,  unless  prevented 
by  some  artificial  mean*.   This  process,  however,  would 

I  be  gradual ;  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  we  find  the 
district  round  Thorney  described  by  Henry'  of  Huntingdon 
as  most  beautiful  and  ferdle  |  while,  at  the  period  when 
FrancK  earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  coadjutors  undertook  the 
drainage  of  the  great  level  that  is  named  from  him,  this 
tract,  comprising  18,000  acres,  was  an  Inundated  morals, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  hillock  on  which  the  abbey 
Mood.  As  early,  however,  a*  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the 
silting  up  of  the  rivers  and  the  want  of  adequate  drainage, 
had  become  an  evil  of  great  magnitude ;  and  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fens  then  belonged  to  rich  religious  establish- 
ments, they  made  many  vigorous  efforts  to  obviate  the 
increasing  evil.  But  It  was  not  till  the  a-ra  of  Elizabeth 
that  the  drainage  of  the  fens  was  viewed  la  its  true  light, 
that  of  an  important  national  concern  ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  for  effecting  It  In  the  44th  of  her  reign.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  queen's  death,  nothing  was  attempted  till 
1634,  when  a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  L  to  Franda. 
earl  of  Bedford  (who  bad  succeeded  to  the  property  of 
Thorney  Abbey),  and  thirteen  other  adventurers,  who  un- 
dertook to  drain  the  level,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
05.000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land:  this  waa  partially  ac- 
complished within  three  years,  at  the  cost  of  X100.000. 
The  principal  cuts  then  made  were,  the  Old  Bedford  river, 
6  m.  long.  90  ft.  wide :  Sam's  cut,  of  the  same  length  and 
*iw;  Revll's  loam,  10 m.  long, and  40ft. wide;  and  Peaklrk 
drain,  of  the  same  length,  and  17  ft  wide.  The  old  drains 
were  also  repaired  and  enlarged,  and  four  •lutcee  formed 


I  by  Shade  river,  and 
Pop.  567. 

RtDroRD,  t.,  Coshocton  co,  O,  60  m.  N.E.  Columbus. 
It  has  two  stores  nnd  one  saw  mill.   Pop.  1141. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a  dlstr.on  the  E.  coast  of  England, 
comprising  the  greater  portlim  of  a  flat  marshy  tract  called 
the  Fens,  which  extends  into  six  counties,  and  Is  bounded 
no  the  N.E.  by  that  great  inlet  of  the  German  ocean,  known 
as  the  Wash  ;  and  in  nil  other  directions  by  ranges  of  hills 
tliit  enclose  It  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  It  includes  about 
too  000  acres  of  this  fen  country,  and  extends  N.  and  8. 
from  Tvdd  Bt.  Gtlos  to  Milton.  33  m.  ; 
nugh  to  Brandon,  In  an  E.  and  W. 


to  keep  out  trie  tide :  two  at  Tidd.  one  at  Wlsbeach,  and  one 
at  Salter's  lode.    After  all  these  works  had  been  aceonv 


it  a  cost  by  the  corporation,  the  contract 
the  Instigation  of  government,  under  the 
plea  of  the  drains  being  inadequate.  An  offer  waa  then 
made  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  on 
being  allowed  152,000  acres,  which  was  57,000  more  than 
were  to  have  been  allotted  to  tha  corporation  for  effecting 
It  This  disgraceful  attempt  to  swindle  the  latter  out  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  their  outlay  and  exer- 
tions waa,  however,  defeated  by  the  national  disturbances 
that  shortly  after  broke  out  But  the  neglect  consequent 
on  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  rendered  what  had 
been  effected  In  a  great  measure  useless,  so  that  the  district 
remained  a  waste  till  IftiR  when  William,  earl  of  Bedford, 
had  all  his  father's  rights  restored  by  the  Convention  |inr 
waa  then  made,  under  his  dlrec- 
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BEDMINSTER, 

were  enabled  to  claim  their  05,000  acres.  The  principal 
cut  last  nude  was  that  of  the  New  Bedford  river.  100  ft. 
wlat,  a  abort  distance  from,  and  runninf  nearly  parallel 
with,  the  old  one.  In  1689  a  corporation  was  established 
by  an  act  (15  C.  2,  e.  17),  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  rrpnn  of  the  works,  and  to  levy  assesszaeetJ  on  the 
proprietors  for  the  sums  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  governor,  sis  bailiff*,  twenty 
ron»cr\nlors.  .mil  a  roiiiuionally  consisting  of  nil  who  po* 
tea*  100  acres  within  the  level.  The  conservators  are 
required  to  have  300,  the  bailiffs  and  governor  400,  each; 
the  officers  are  elected  annually.  Several  subsequent  acts 
have  been  passed  to  explain,  alter,  and  amend  Hie  original 
one ;  but  Its  morn  outlines  have  been  preserved,  nnd  con 
Unne  to  form  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  Ken.  In 
1W7  the  level  was  divided  into  three  parts— the  N,  Middle, 
and  8.  levels :  the  first  comprises  the  lands  between  the 
Welland  and  the  Nenc;  tho  second.  tho»-  between  the 
Nene  and  Old  Bedford  rivers ;  the  third  extends  from  Old 
Bedford  river  to  the  southern  limits. 

In  1795,  an  act  passed  fur  improving  the  outfall  of  the 
Ouse,  and  for  making  n  cut  from  Eaubrink  to  Lynn:  this 
was  not  effected  till  189),  and  hns  proved  highly  beneficial. 
To  enumerate  the  various  cuts  and  drains  that  have  been 
made  at  various  times  would  be  tedious  and  useless.  The 
water,  in  the  livers  and  great  artificial  cuts.  Is  mostly  aliove 
the  level  of  the  lands  t  ey  pass  through,  and  Is  confined  by 
embankments:  the  water,  therefore, collected  in  the  smaller 
land  drains  and  ditches  has  to  he  lifted  into  these  main 
channels  by  pumps,  which  Are  mostly  worked  by  wind- 
mills, but  in  a  few  instances  by  steam-engines.  The  most 
recent,  and  by  far  the  most  efficient,  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  drainage  and  navigation  of  the  Peas  has 
been  accomplished  under  arts  passed  in  1H37  and  1899.  "for 
Improving  the  outfall  of  the  Nene;  for  draining  the  lands 
which  discharge  their  waters  Into  the  Wisbeach  river;  and 
for  Improving  the  navigation  of  that  river,  from  Klndersley 
cut  to  the  sea ;  and  embanking  the  suit  marshes."  A  new 
tidal  channel  was  cut  for  the  discharge  of  the  Nene :  this 
begins  about  six  m.  below  Wisbeach,  aud  extends  to  Crab- 
hole  (6|  in.) ;  thence  the  river  has  shaped  for  Itself  a  natu- 
ral channel  i  l«  m.  in  length)  to  the  Wash.  The  surface 
width  of  the  new  cot  varies  from  200  to  300  ft. ;  Its  depth, 
from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  is  24  ft.  throughout  I  the  spring  tides  rise  about  22 
ft.  at  the  end  nearest  the  sea,  and  18  ft.  where  ll  joins  Kln- 
dersley cut.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  tills  channel 
at  Sutton  wash,  8  m.  below  Wisbeach,  and  an  embankment 
made  across  the  sands,  forming  a  new  and  safe  line  <•(  r  .ml 
between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  Between  7000  and  £000 
acres  of  marsh  will  ultimately  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  and  brought  to  a  cultivated  state  by  these  operations. 
An  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  sea  from  Wis- 
beach (the  emporium  of  a  large  district)  baa  been  effected 
for  small  vessels  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  In  any  weather ; 
and  at  springs,  for  large  vessels;  where,  previously,  those 
drawing  6  ft  could  oaly  reach  with  a  spring  tide  and  fa- 
vourable wind.  But  the  must  Important  result  Is  the  Im- 
proved drainage  that  has  been  effected.  In  this  new  chan- 
nel the  tide  ebbs  nearly  10  ft.  lower  than  in  the  old  one, 
bawlrdlately  oppostn  the  8.  Holland  and  N.  Level  sluices, 
which  are  the  outlets  fie  the  water  of  about  100,000  acres 
of  fen  land.  A  new  main  drain  and  sluice  has  been  formed 
to  take  the  proper  advantage  of  this;  and  also  several 
minor  drains.  The  Nene  outfall  was  finished  in  1835  at  a 
cost  of  £300.000.  The  drainage  of  the  N.  level,  under  an 
act  obtained  in  1830,  cost  X  I 50.000.  Following  the  exam 
pie  of  his  ancestors,  the  Ihiko  of  Bedford  has  been  the  chief 
supporter  of  both  these  undertakings,  which  have  rendered 
pumping,  either  by  wind  or  steam,  unnecessary  In  the  N. 
level ;  and  proved  that,  by  due  skill  and  exertion,  all  the 
w  aters  of  this  important  tract  might  bavn  an  adequate  out- 
fall created  for  Uiem.  ( KlttoWt  Hut.  mf  B*4fer4  Ares*  • 
JtCulltk'i  Statistics/  .fed.  s/  the  Hr,t„k  h.mp.rt ;  Sm*»- 
ton'i  Tr+tt,  ;  Pmny  CWfiswastfa.) 

BEDMINSTER,  i .  Somerset  on.,  N.  J..  P  m.  N.  W.  8oe> 
arvllle.  It  contains  one  Ihitch  Reformed  church,  six  stores, 
six  grist-mills,  five  saw -mills,  two  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
nine  schools,  354  scholars.    Pop.  1589. 

BaoMinsTaa,  t,  Bucks  en.  Pa,  bounded  N.  by  Tohlcton 
creek.  It  contains  three  sir-res.  three  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mill*,  two  tanneries.    Pop.  1640. 

BEDNORE,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
Mysore,  lat.  13°  50  Hj  long.  75>"  6'  K. ;  150  m.  N.W.  Ssrin- 
gn|>atacn.  300  m.  W  N.W  Madras.  It  Is  situated  on  one 
of  the  best  roads  In  th»  W.  Ch-mls,  which  leads  from  Man- 
psora.  Whea  Hyder  Ali  took  It,  hi  1763,  it  was  said  to  be 
8  m.  In  che. :  It  afforded  him  considerable  plunder.  In  1783 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
troops  la  niilliaston  were  either  destroyed  or  dislodged  by 
Tlppno.  At  his  death  ll  hod  but  1500  houses— some  addl 
ttons  hsve.  however,  been  made  to  It  since.  Its  trade  Is  ln- 
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creasing,  built  has  no  manufactures.    (lUmille%'»  J5.  f 

flat,  U  158.) 

RED  WIN  (GREAT),  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  ca 
Wilts,  hund.  Klndwardsioae.  64  in.  W.  by  8.  Land.  Area 
of  par.,  10,480  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  in  1831, 2101.  The  town, 
which  Is  old,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  on  a  chalky  soil. 
Its  church  exhibits  specimens  of  the  style  of  various  near* 
(from  the  Norman  to  Henry  V  III.),  and  la  a  cruciform  sirae 
lure,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower  rising  from  tho  inters— 
Bon.  The  market  place  (a  very  old  building;  is  still  stand 
ing  in  the  principal  street;  but  the  market  has  long  boast 
disused.  Fairs  are  held,  April  33  and  July  26.  The  place 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates,  being  merely 
n  nominal  borough,  with  a  portreeve,  bailiffs,  dec,  elected 
at  ihe  manor  court  leeL  ll  sent  two  members  lo  the  patlla 
menu  of  Edward  I. ;  thence,  with  some  Interruptions,  to 
9  Henry  V,  and  thence,  continuously,  till  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  There  Is  a  fine  relic 
of  Saxon  earth  work,  called  Chhliury  castle,  about  u  mile 
N.E.  of  the  town ;  ll  encloses  an  area  of  about  15  acres. 
Some  Roman  remains  have  aivo  been  found  about  i  n  mile 
S.W.  of  the  town.  The  Kennel  and  Avon  caaat  posses 
through  tho  parish,  and  furnishes  coals.  The  living  la  a 
vlcxrage.  with  the  chapel  of  East  Grafton  annexed. 

REEJJER.  n  considerable  prov.  of  Hindustan ;  part  of  the 
Deccan ;  chiefly  between  1st  17°  and  30°  N..  having  N. 
Auriingabad  and  Berar;  E.  Hyderabad  and  Guadwana ;  8. 
Hyderabad  run!  W.  Bejnpoor  and  Aurungabod:  It  ta  incla 
ded  In  ihe  ntaam'f  dominion,  and  divided  into  seven  die 
tricts;  viz.,  t.'nlberga,  Naldrnog,  Akulcotta,  Call, any.  Bee 
der.  Nnndere.  and  Purree.  It  I*  hilly  but  not  mountainous, 
and  watered  by  many  rivers,  of  which  the  Monjeta  nnd 
Codavery  are  the  chief,  and  Is  generally  fertile.  It  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  the  Hindoos  being  to  the  Mohammedans  as 
3  to  1 :  before  the  conquest  by  the  latter  it  was  ootnpara- 
tively  populous.  Three  languages,  theTeltnga,  Maharatta. 
and  Canarese,  are  spoken  In  this  province,  and  their  mutual 
point  of  limit  Is  somewhere  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  town,  Boeder.  The  Bhamenee  dynasty  nlgnasj 
here  afier  the  Mohntnmedau  conquest,  and  other  small  states 
were  subsequently  founded,  one  of  which  was  fixed  in  Bee 
der  as  the  capital.  Tin  Moguls  conquered  ll  nt  the  end  of 
the  17lh.  and  the  Niwm  early  In  the  18th  century,  since 
which  it  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  successors  of  the 
latter. 

Baznae,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  prov,  lo 
lat.  17°  48'  N..  long.  770  46*  E. ;  73  in.  N.W.  Hyderabad, 
and  335  m.  E.8.K.  Bombay.  1 1  stands  la  an  open  plain,  ex 
cept  to  the  E,  where  it  rests  on  ground  having  a  declivity ; 
is  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  with  many  round  towers,  and  a 
dry  ditch ;  has  remains  of  some  good  buildings,  and  waa 
formerly  famous  for  lis  tuienaguo  ware.  (Hamilton'*  E.  J. 
rVst,  l„  157.  158.) 

REEKM  AN,  p.  L,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y,  14  m.  S.E.  Pougb 
kcepsie.  87  m.  8.  Albany,  307  W.  brained  by  FUkill  rives 
and  its  bianchca.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Pnuey- 
lerinn,  one  Methodist,  one  Friends' ;  six  stores,  one  fulling 
mill,  one  fumare,  three  flouring  mills,  three  grist-nulls,  two 
saw  mills,  one  school.  52  »cbolnrs.    Pop.  1400. 

BERK  MA  NTO  WN,  p.  t.,  Hlnton  co„  N.  Y,  8  in.  N 
Plan-burg  IfiP  111  N.  Albany,  544  W.  It  extends  across  the 
county,  37  miles.  Chazy  and  Chatcaogay  rivers  rise  from 
two  lakes  of  the  same  names.  In  the  \\ .  part  of  the  county. 
It  contains  one  store,  one  woollen-factory,  one  furnace,  foui 
grist-mill*,  fourteen  sn  w  mills,  four  tanneries,  eleven  schools, 
390  scholars.  r»\< 

BEER  ALSTON,  a  bur.  of  Englnnd.  n.  ll.  vno,  hussi 
RoNiriMigh.  parish  H.-cr- Ferris,  311  m.  W.S.W.  ljondoss. 
Pop.  of  the  par..  1881.  3188;  1831.  1878:  houses.  344;  area, 
5850  ncr.sL  The  village  is  situated  between  tlie  Tavy  and 
Tninnr.  I  m.  from  the  latter :  its  market  and  fnir  l  granted  ia  » 
1395  >,  have  been  long  discontinued.  Silver-load  mines  were 
o|iened  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  contiguous  to  the  place, 
which  owes  what  importance  It  ppanaatd  to  them ;  they 
have  been  worked  within  the  last  30  years,  hut  axe  now 
discontinued,  though  some  smaller  ones  are.  or  recently 
were,  In  work.  The  bor.  claimed  by  prescription,  but  did 
not  return  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  tilt  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
from  which  period  two  were  regularly  elected,  till  the  |aua> 
Ing  of  the  Reform  Art,  by  which  ll  was  disfranchised. 
The  annual  value  i  f  property,  In  1815,  In  the  entire  pnrt-h. 
was  £35,550.  In  Its  ancient  church  are  some  euriou*  m»n 
nments  of  the  old  families  of  Cliamprrnowno  and  Ferrer*. 

BEERBHOOM.  or  BIRBoOM  ( V, rasas ra«.  the  land  of 
heroes. t.  a  district  of  Hindostan.  prov.  Bengri.  chiefly  Uu 
tweea  1st.  33°  35',  and  84°  85'  N,  and  long.  80*  and  88*3  B,: 
having  N.  the  di*tr.  Bhiiugulporr ;  R.  Mrsirsbrdabad  and 
Nuddea;  S.  Burdwan  and  the  Jungle  Mrhal*;  and  VT. 
Rnmgur.  Area.  3870  >q.  m.  Pop.  (1833)  1.867.085.  Much 
of  it  I*  hilly,  covered  with  jangle,  and  thinly  tnhabtled; 
there  nre  no  navigable  stream-.  s\  !• . <  li  impedes  lis  cultiva- 
tion and  trade  ;  but  the  roads  and  bridges  ore  kept  in  goad 
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convicts,  and  it*  population  and  pro*- 
Goud  r.ml  and  trim  tire  are  found ; 
la  numerous  native  forges,  supplied 
The  other  nmt  tmpnr- 
The  land  revenue 
rup.  Highway  depreda- 
dona  are  frequent,  especially  by  the  petty  hill  chief*  in  the 
W. ;  the  head  quart*™  of  the  Judirial  establishment  are  at 
Boon  ;  I  be  other  chief  towns  are  N  afore.  Moony,  and  Sc- 
rampore.  In  1801  the  Hindoos  were  In  the  Mohammedan* 
■  30  10  I.  liam,tt*Hs  K.  I.  Oat.,  i..  948  ;  KrprrU  en  Ou 
>.\  /  .Ijfjirt,  .1pftn4.,  HI. ;  Knern ue  Mtp,  I.,  762.) 

BKKK  REGIrV,  a  parish  and  market  town  of  England,  eo. 
Dorset,  liund.  of  same  nmn<».  Pop.  of  pnr.  14H3.  The  town 
la  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  fiddle,  7  ni.  N.W.  Ware- 
It  has  a  good  rhureh.  with  aotne  monuments.  Its 
ndbury  Hill.  18th  Septcmher  and 

in  the  county  for  the  >ale  'of* c«tlr%orers?  *c  T n'r^'u^."! 
very  considerable. 

BEES  (ST.)  HEAD,  a  rape  of  England,  being  the  moat 
westerly  p«iint  of  the  rounty  of  Cumberland,  aboajl  ;i  mi. 
8.VV.  Whitehaven  ;  lat.  540  3V  55"  N..  Ion*.  3"  37'  84"  W. 
It  is  composed  of  abrupt,  hlith.  rorky  clifS* ;  and  Is  surmount- 
ed by  a  llgUt-hou*c.  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  having  the  lan- 
tern elevated  333  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

BEESKOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Spree,  18  m.  8.W.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  3UJ0. 
tl  is  the  neat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  manufacture*  of 
Cloth  and  linen,  with  breweries,  tanneries,  and  lime-kilns. 

BE  FORT,  or  BELFORT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haul 
Rbln,  cap.  armod..  on  the  Havourcu*e,  3H  m.  S.S.W.  Col- 
mar.  Pi>p.  5887,  When  tills  town  was  ceded  by  Austria 
to  Prance,  in  1640,  It  was  not  fortified  ;  but  the  Importance 
of  its  position  for  the  defence  of  the  plain  to  the  E.  of  the 
Vosex*  being  obvious,  work*  were  constructed  on  a  new 
principle,  by  Vauhan,  which  made  it  a  fortress  of  the  sec- 
ond class.  It  consists  of  two  pans—  the  high  and  low  town ; 
la  well  built ;  has  large  barrack*,  a  handsome  church,  a 
e«'llcee.  a  public  library,  containing  30.000  volumes,  and  a 
tribunal  dt  bt carter*  tasuncc.  Belfort  has  iron-foundries, 
with  fabric*  of  Iron-wire,  printed  calicoes,  hats,  paper,  4tc.  j 
and  is  the  entrepot  of  most  part  of  the  trade  of  France  wtlh 
Al-mej.  Lorraine,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  {Huge,  art. 
Haut  Hkin.) 

BEG  [LOUGH),  a  small  take  of  Ireland,  about  9  m.  from 
the  N.W.  comer  of  Lough  Neagh.  with  which  It  Is 
serted  bv  the  river  Bann.    (8tt  Lnroit  NcxrjH.) 

BEUART).  a  town  of  France,  di  p.  Cotes  du  Nord, 
cant..  3  m.  N.W.  Gulngcnmp.   Pop.  3503. 

BEH  AB  AN,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fare,  on  an  extensive 
and  fruitful  plain,  about  3  m.  E.  from  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Araglan.  and  130  m.  W.N.W.  Shire*.  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  soys  that  the  walls  ore  about  3  m.  tn  circumference, 
nnd  that  be  was  informed  by  the  governor  that  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  about  10,000.  It  is  the  residence  ofa  Beg 
lerhc*.    ( AVaaefj  Fersia,  p.  Tl) 

BEIIRING'S  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  separates  ihe 
N.E.  corner  of  Asia  from  the  N.W.  corner  or  America, 
and  which  connects  the  North  Pacific  with  the  Arctic 
ocean.  It  Is  formed,  in  its  narrowest  port,  bv  two  remark 
able  headland*,  tbe  extreme  point*  E.  and  W.  of  the  conli- 
nenu  to  which  they  belong;  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  tbe 
American  coast,  in  lat.  650  46*  N„  long.  168°  15  W. ;  and 
Ea«t  cap*-,  on  the  shore  of  Asia,  In  lat.  flfP  6*  N.,  long.  169° 
38*  W.  The  distance  between  these  point*  is  about  36  m. ; 
but  N.  and  H.  of  them,  the  land  on  both  sloes  rapidly  re- 
cede-*, and,  on  the  N.  especially,  it  trends  so  sharply,  that 
the  name  of  Strait  Is  not  very  applicable  to  any  part  beyond 
the  canes  in  that  direction.  It  i*  usual,  however,  to  regard 
it  as  extending  along  Asia  from  TehukoUkol  Now,  In  04° 
13*  to  Herdre  Kumcn  in  67«  V  N..  which  gives  it  a  length  of 
400  m  its  width  between  TchukoTskol  No**  (1730  24'  \V.) 
and  cape  Rodney,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  America  (160°  3* 
W.).  is  about  250  m. 

The  land  on  both  side*  is  considerably  Indented,  the  Ast- 
atic shore  especially  exhibiting  several  extensive  and  com- 
modious bays,  as  St.  Lawrence,  Metchlckma,  and  others ; 
but  tbe  country  is  not  of  a  kind  to  tempt  navigators  to  its 
eoasts.  which  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  very  bare  of 
wood,  sod  not  at  all  abundant  in  other  vegetation.  The 
water  has  an  equal,  but  not  great  depth.  Cook  remarks, 
that,  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  the  soundings  are  the  same, 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore :  that  near  land,  he 
never  found  more  than  S3  fathom* ;  nnd  by  his  chart  it  ap- 
pears that  he  nowktrr  found  more  than  30.  Shoal  water 
appear*  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  bays  and  Inlets  on 
the  An>erican  side.  There  are  a  fow  small  Islands  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  along  the  strait ;  and  one  of  some  size.  Ht. 
I*wrence  or  Clerke's  Island,  lies  at  a  short  distance  8.  from 
la  entrance.  The  temperature  la  low ;  by  the  end  of  Au- 
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the  two  capes,  there  Is  always  a  store  of  Ice  which  the  neat 
of  summer  is  quite  powerless  io  disperse.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added,  that  the  strait  is  frozen  over  every  winter.  Fogs, 
and  hazy  weather,  are  very  common,  almost,  indeed,  per 
pelual ;  for.  though  the  summer  sun  is  above  the  horizon 
for  a  very  considerable  time,  yet  he  seldom  shines  for  mora 


very  considerable  time,  yet  he  seldom  shines  for  I 
than  a  few  hours,  and  often  is  not  seen  for  several  days  la 
Micceasion.  The  annual*  on  both  skies  the  strait  arc  similar, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  tbe  continent*, 
and  the  annual  freezing  of  tbe  water ;  they  consul  of  the 
common  fur-bearing  tribes  and  bird*  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
but  not  in  great  number*.  It  might  be  reasonably  presumed 
that  a  corresponding  similarity  would  have  been  observed 
in  ttte  human  rare  on  each  side  of  the  channel :  but  this  t« 
not  the  case :  the  Tchuuki  (Asiatics)  are  long-faced,  stout, 
and  well  made ;  while  the  Americans  are  of  low  datura, 
with  round  chubby  faces,  and  high  cheek  bones.  Tbe  Asi- 
atic*, also,  appear  bi  possess  more  arm,  to  be  more  refined, 
tn  short,  to  be  of  a  superior  race.  On  both  shores,  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  appear  to  be  hunting  nnd  fwhing,  for  Uw 
latter  of  whk-h  the  waters  are  well  titled,  being  much  mora 
abundant  in  life  than  the  barren  land.  Whales  frequent 
the  strait,  nnd  the  walrus  (morse)  seem*  to  be  mora  abun- 
dant here  than  in  any  other  port  of  the  world.  The  flesh 
of  ihe  latter  creature  Is  fit  for  food  (GseJFs  Tai'rd  '  <•;/,,  U, 
p.  437).  and  ll  appears  probable  that  the  native*  of  the 
coasts  feed  also  uprro  Ihe  whale. 
In  1728,  Vims  Behrlng,  a  German  In  the  service  of  the 
Catherine,  sailed  from  Kruntcliatkn.  in  Hie  view  of 
whether  A»la  were  or  were  not  terminated  by 
the  sea  towards  the  N.E.  He  reached  the  Serdra  Kuinen. 
and  laid  down  the  A*latic  coast  in  a  manner  to  call  forth 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  Cook.  In  a  second  voyage 
to  explore  Ihe  American  shore,  be  unfortunately  perished 
under  circumstance*  of  grant  misery.  Behring  may  be  c oo- 
tid) red  as  having  settled  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
•trait,  and  therefore  it  U  most  properly  called  by  his  name; 
but  the  complete  discovery  was  re*ervod  for  Cook,  who,  in 
1788,  surveyed  the  whole  length  of  both  coasts,  with  a  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  which  left  nothing  for  after  voyagers  to 
perform,  and  which  has  made  the  geography  of  this  remote 
and  barbarous  region  as  precise  as  that  of  our  own  country. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  know,  that  a  very  «M  Jaf 
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REHRINC'S  ISLAND,  a  small  Island  in  the  Pacific;  lat 
55°  N..  long.  1654°  E.,  the  most  W.  of  the  Aleu  inn  chain 
It  la  rocky  and  desolate,  without  inhabitants,  and  only  re 
ruarkatile  ss  the  place  where  the  great  navigator,  wltoaa 
name  it  bears,  breathed  his  last.  After  suffering  great 
hardships  in  hi*  attempt  to  explore  the  coast  of  America 
(ttt  hut  artieU),  the  scurvy  broke  out  among  his  men.  and 
in  the  attempt  to  return  loKamichatka,  he  was  w  recked  on 
this  barren  rock,  where  was  neither  food,  except  marine  an- 
imals, nor  covering,  except  fine  sand,  in  which  the  captain 
and  crew  nttcmpted  to  screen  themselves  from  the  effect  of 
an  Eastern  winter,  and  in  which  the  former' died  worn  out 
by  disease  and  disappointment,  Dec.  8, 1741.  (/fassia*  Fay. 
and  Dittut.,  p.  07.) 

BEILA.  or  BELA,  an  Inland  town  of  Betoochistan.  can. 
prov.  Lus,  on  an  elevated  rock  on  the  N.  bunk  of  the  Poor- 
ally,  laL  26°  11'  N..  long.  66°  36'  E,  and  50  m.  N.  of  the  In- 
dian ocean.  It  contain*  about  3000  houses,  300  of  which 
belong  to  Hindoo*.  Tbe  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  bazar 
I*  neat,  and  the  town  generally  clean  and  dry  ;  on  the 
N.W.  it  I*  protected  by  a  tolerably  good  mud  wall ;  else- 
where it  has  no  external  defence.  IPottingtr't  I'm  r..  \>.  I'J.) 

BEILAN,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  sea,  9  m.  S.E.  Iskeo 
demon ;  lat.  36°  'St  30"  N .,  long.  36°  17'  E.   Pop.  uncertain, 
but,  as  the  town  Is  the  roldence  of  many  rich  families,  it 
cannot  be  inconsiderable,  probably  from  400J)  to  5000. 

The  bouses  are  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs,  occupy  both  side* 
of  a  mountain  gorge,  and  are  so  disposed  that  the  terraces 
of  the  lower  building*  serve  a*  street*  to  those  above.  A 
large  stream  nuhe*  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  in 
winter,  cascades  pour  down  on  every  side.  A  considerable 
number  of  aqueducts,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  conduct 
this  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  houses  of  the  Inhab- 


xn  give*  name  to  the  mountains  among  which  it 
(an.  .1smb»s),  the  S.W.  termination  of  the  Taurus. 
The  summits  of  these  mountain*  are  usually  snow-topped  , 
hence  the  winter  cold  la  very  severe,  but  the  summer  ell- 
mate  delightful,  and,  at  all  times,  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  salubrious. 

The  town  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the  lnhabt 
ttnta  'especially  Europeans)  of  Aleppo  and  Iskenderoon,  as 
a  refuge  from  the  burning  hcatt  and  unwholesome  vapour* 
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CM  hu  affected  Bellnn,  but  lu  natural  advantages  hare 
drawn  to  it  a  great  many  wealthy  Tuiks,  who  And  a  farthrr 
Inducement  to  reside  here,  in  the  fact,  that,  though  nomi- 
nally a  part  of  the  pacholic  of  Aleppo,  the  town  la  really 
guvcrnru  by  a  ahelkh,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  from  among 
themselves.  In  1832  Bellan  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  bat- 
tel between  Ibrahim  and  Hussein,  pachas.  (Kofa**,  IL, 
136,  136 ;  Rsfc         II.,  .■:•.'.-!. 

BEJA  (an.  Pat  Juttm).  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alcnte- 
j. ..  cap.  Camarca,  85  m.  8.B.  Lisbon.  Pop.  5450.  It  Is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  flanked  with  forty  towers,  and  defended 
by  a  castle.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  rich  hospital,  a  Latin 
-cliool,  a  fabric  of  earthenware  and  tanneries. 

BKJAPOOB.  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deccan.  Hindustan, 
comprised  partly  in  the  British  domlnun*  and  partly  In  those 
of  the  rajah  of  Snttnroh  and  the  Nizam,  and  containing  the 
Portuguese  terrttoryof  Go*.  It  extends  from  15°  to  IH°  N. 
lat.,  and  between  730  and  78°  E.  long.,  having  N  prov.  Au- 
rungabad  ;  E.  the  same  prov.  and  that  of  Hyderabad :  8.  the 
Tootubuddra  and  Wurda  rivers,  and  district  of  Canara ;  and 
VV.  the  Indian  ocean:  length  320  ui-,  by  200  m.  average 
breadth. 

Its  W.  districts  are  very  mountainous,  being  Intersected 
by  the  W.  Ghauts ;  and  there  arc  numerous  strong  hUl  po- 
sitions on  Isolated  eminences,  with  perpendicular  sides,  of- 
ten crowned  by  fortresses.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Krishna  or  Klstnah.  Toombuddro.  am!  Beemn.  The  Krish- 
na U  remarkable  as  forming  the  boundary  between  two  re- 
gions In  which  distinct  languages  and  species  of  building 
prevail ;  N.  of  that  stream  the  Maharatta  tongue  is  spoken, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  ordinary  houses  are  pitched  and  thatch- 
ed ;  8.  of  Its  banks  the  Canara  language  prevalli,  and  the 
house*  are  flat  roofed,  aud  covered  with  mud  and  clay. 
The  Karoooses,  a  tribe  resembling  the  lower  castes  of  the 
Mnharattas,  with  the  thievish  habits  of  the  Bheels,  but  more 
subdued  and  civilized,  inhabit  the  hill*  joining  the  Ghaut* 
In  Satinrah,  between  Foonah  on  the  N„  (.'ola|uor  8.,  and 
Bejapoor  K.  They  are  robbers  by  trade,  plundering  the 
country  when  not  kept  In  subordination  ;  addicted  to  bunt 
kng.  4u\,  and  neither  tilling  thr  ground,  nor  disposed  to  any 
fixed  nr  laborious  cmpl..)  in.  nl.  Tin)  do  in*  ml  Iwrf,  but 
•re  without  caste. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  of  the  Dec- 
can,  In  1480,  Adll  Shah  established  a  dynasty  In  Bejapoor, 
which  lasted  till  1680,  and  was  singular  In  conferring  Hin- 
doo titles  of  distinction,  which,  among  other  Mohammedan 
governments,  were  atwa>  -  Arabic.  Il  next  became  nomi- 
nally mibjecl  to  Aurungzebe;  then  really  subject  to  the 
Mabsrattoa :  after  suffering  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  from 
irfM  to  1818,  roost  port  of  It  became,  in  the  latter  year,  sub 
,.-rt  to  the  British;  but  portions  of  It  have  since  thai  period 
f  n  ngaln  entrusted  to  the  rule  of  subsidiary  native  princes. 
HnmHUn'i  E.  I.  Oex.,  p.  130-163.) 

Bcj&rooa  i  nay.ipura.  tkt  imprtnabl*  city),  the  anc. 
cap.  of  the  above  prov.  under  the  Adlishah  dynasty,  stands 
May  the  right  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  115  m. 
8 J3.  Battarah.  lat.  HP  46"  long  750  47  E.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  it  was  a  city  of  great  size  and 
strength ;  but  at  present  It  consists  merely  of  an  Immense 
number  of  mosque*  and  other  public  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  partial  decay ;  and  a  scanty  popula- 
tion scattered  among  their  ruins,  and  occupying  miserable 
huts.  "  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  N, 
the  great  dome  of  Mahomed  Shah'*  tomb  is  discerned  from 
the  village  of  Kunnoor.  14  m.  distant.  A  nearer  view  gives 
the  Idea  of  a  splendid  and  populous  metropolis,  from  the  in- 
numerable domes  and  spires  and  buildings  which  meet  the 
eye  "  ••  On  entering,  the  illusion  vanishes ;  jungle  has  shot 
up  In  the  partly  obliterated  streets,  and  the  visiter  may  now 
lose  himself  in  the  solitude  of  ruins,  where  crowds  were 
formerly  the  only  Impediments  to  a  free  passage."  It  com- 
prises an  outer  fort,  or  old  city,  and  an  inner  fort  or  citadel, 
partly  enclosed  by,  and  laying  E.  of,  the  former:  the  space 
between  the  walls  of  these  two  Is  said  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  encampment.  In  1889,  of  15,000  of  Aurungze- 
be's  cavalry.  The  walls  of  the  outer  fort  are  8  m.  In  clrc., 
and  but  little  dilapidated,  though  the  outworks  be  In  great 
part  destroyed ;  the  Inner  fort,  on  the  contrary,  hi  fast  crum- 
bling away.  The  old  rlty  /besides  a  stone  bazar,  it.  only 
frequented  spot)  contains  the  Mausoleum  and  mosque  of 
Ibrahim  Adll  Shah,  built  on  a  basement  130  yards  long,  by 
52  yards  broad,  covered  by  an  Immense  dome  raised  on 
arches,  and  so  elegant  as  to  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  the  most  celebrated  Mogul  sepulchre*  of  upper  Hln- 
dostsn.  This  structure,  as  well  as  other*  In  Bejapoor,  la 
<!k«tlngul»hed  by  rich  overlapping  cornice*,  and  small  mina- 
ret* peculiar  to  this  ploce,  and  terminating  In  a  globe  or  pin- 
nacle, instead  of  the  open  square  turrets  common  in  the  N. 
"f  India.  The  Inner  fort.  Hie  H.  walls  of  w  hlch  bound  Be- 
japoor in  that  direction,  encloses  the  ruin*  of  the  palace,  the 
treat  moaque,  an  Imposing  edifice  In  good  repair,  the  cele- 
brated mausoleum  of  Mahomed  Shah,  and  a  multitude  of 
31* 
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other  tombs  and  mosques.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  vis- 
ited this  city,  Mys,  that  the  elaborate  stonework  in  some  at 
these  Is  eiquisile,  and  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  cnlhe- 
dral  he  had  ever  seen.  Here,  also,  is  a  low  Hindoo  temple, 
the  only  building  of  the  kind  in  or  about  Bejapoor  ;  it  Is  In 
the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  art,  and  popularly  thought  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  PaasVe*  (a  mythological  race): 
the  military  Khajoos  <trr«#«r»)  has  massive  stone  chain* 
cut  out  of  solid  blocks  suspended  from  lu  angles.  Ex- 
cepting the  palace,  little  wood  having  been  used  in  the  < 
struct! on  of  Ihe  public  buildings,  they  are  in  tolerable  . 
ervation.  Two  parallel  streets  (one  nearly  3  ro.  long  and 
50  feet  w  ide,  paved  throughout  and  regularly  built),  Inter- 
sect the  Inner  city,  the  most  populous  part  of  which  adjoin* 
the  great  mosque.  Mud  hovel*  are  stuck  up  here  and  there 
among  the  ruins,  but  the  space  w  ithin  the  wall*  Is  mostly  ■ 
wlldcrm-as  covered  w  ith  grass  ami  shrub*.  There  nre  here 
some  enormous  brass  guns,  formerly  belonging  to  the  fort, 
ooe  of  which  would  require  a  ball  weighing  4646  lb*.  Far 
5  m.  VV.  of  the  fort  the  country  is  studded  with  rains,  chiefly 
Mnhaiiunedan  Unnbs.  (HamilUn't  K.  I.  0»z~,  I.,  162,  163 ; 
Maektntvk'i  Memtiri,  2d  edit..  I,  463.) 

BEJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Salamanca,  48  ro.  S.  8a 
lamunca.    Fop.  4700.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  woollen 
manufactures,  which  have  been  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended  since  1824.    A  large  fair  I*  held  here  on  the  25ih  of 
Sept  and  the  two  following  days.    ( Mi  Han:) 

BEJETSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Twer,  cap. 
district,  on  a  lake  near  the  Moiuga.  02  m.  N.N.K.  Twer. 
Pop.  3000.  It  U  an  old  town.  «W  triples jr**rrs«,  with  thirteen 
churches  and  two  convents.    {SrknitUrr,       Ruttit,  ire,) 

II 111  R  A,  a  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

BEIT  KL-FAKIH  (vulg.  StetUftuku).  in  ■  town  of  Arm 
bla,  cap.  of,  and  giving  name  to,  ooe  of  the  slz  depls.  of  the 
Tehama  of  Yemen  Proper,  about  100  in.  E.8.E.  Loheia,  and 
00  01.  N.  Mocha  ;  lat.  14°  31'  N„  long.  430  23'  E.  A  large 
and  strong  citadel  (the  residence  of  the  dola).  and  a  mosque, 
are  the  only  public  building*.  A  few  of  the  house*  are  of 
■tone;  but  the  majority  are  mere  hut*  of  wicker-work  or 
day.  Il  i*  unwalled.  There  i*  no  account  of  the  pop. .  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  from  7000  to  8000.  It  at 
the  great  centre  of  the  coffee  trade  of  Yemen ;  Uie  ben  tea 
a/e  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  half  a  day's 
journey  distant ;  the  best  In  May,  but  the  general  supply  is 
almost  constant  throughout  the  year.  The  ports  of  I ..  n.oa. 
Hodeida.  and  Mocha,  are  supplied  from  hence  (the  last  In- 
king annually  about  22.000  ton*;  ;  in  addition  to  which,  car- 
avans from  El-Hedjax,  Oman.  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  ate.  reaurt 
to  the  town,  in  which  merchant*  of  almost  every  trading 
nation  are  settled.  All  purchase*  are  mode  for  ready  money. 

Beil-el-Faklh  (that  Is,  kouje  of  *  saint),  derives  its  origin 
and  name  from  a  famous  sheikh,  w  hose  tomb  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood l»  '  line  an  object  of  veneration  ;  and  to  whose 
memory  nn  annual  festival  of  three  day*  is  observed,  during 
which  miracle*  are  •nmetlmes  raid  to  be  performed.  The 
tow  n,  which  row  in  consequence  of  pilgrimage*  to  the  tomb, 
gradually  drew  to  Itself  the  coffee  trade,  w  hich  belore  had 
centred  In  Zebid,  a  town  about  20  BV  to  the  8.  (ATUdsaar, 
DtMcr.  e>  r.lr^  197,  198 ;  Ptf.  «a  Jr.,  i,  253-336.) 

BEITH.  a  parish  and  town  of  Scotland  ;  lite  latter  is  sit- 
uated In  the  co.  of  Ayr,  9  m.  8. VV.  Paisley,  but  the  par.  ex- 
tends Into  Renfrew.  Pop.  of  pur.  5113,  of  which  about  two 
third*  belong  to  the  town.  The  latter,  which  la  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  ha*  grim  n  into  importance  since 
the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  It  was  at  one  tune  f  amous 
for  its  manufacture  of  linen ;  It  was  afterward  no  lea*  emi- 
nent In  the  department  of  silk  gauze;  but  cotton  has  of  late 
constituted  It*  staple  manufacture.  In  thi*  respect  It  may 
almost  lie  regarded  Ma  suburb  of  Glasgow.  It  has  also  two 
flax  and  three  corn  mill*.  A  great  number  of  the  female 
Inhabitant*  nre  engaged  In  tambouring  and  flowering  mus- 
lin for  the  mnrkets  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  The  line  of  the 
Glasgow.  Paisley.  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Railway,  which  is 
now  (1839)  being  constructed,  posses  close  by  Beith  ;  a  ctr 
rumstnncc  which  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  place.  The  limestone,  freestone,  ironsume,  and 
coal,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds,  will,  when 
the  railway  is  open,  become  more  available,  and  And  a  ready 
market.  The  parish  of  Belth,  w  hlch  borders  on  that  of 
Dun  I  op,  is  famous  for  lu  dairies;  and  the  ooe  parish  produ- 
res  as  much  of  what  Is  called  Dumltp  cheese  as  the  other. 
Beith  has  a  tow  n  home,  built  by  subscription,  a  i«ari»h 
church,  and  iwo  dissenting  chapels,  two  branch  bonks,  and 
a  suhsi  iiptmii  library 

BEKES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  an  extensive  ro.  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and  White 
Koma,  40  m.  8.W.  Grosswardein  ;  lat.  460  4*/  \f  N„  long, 
-i  7  33"  II  Pop.  20.00a  It  has  three  churche*.  and  a 
con-ideriibh  Bad*.  La  Mttta,  tutu,  and  vrloe,  Ike  produce  »f 
the  surrounding  country.    It  was  formerly  fortified. 

BELAIR.  p.  v..  capital  of  Harford  co*  Md„  82  m.  N..N.E. 
Baltimore,  53  m.  N'.  by  E.  Annapolis,  63  VV.    It  contains  • 
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-house,  jmU,  a  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  and  a  fe- 
male seminary,  n  printing-office,  and  about  ISO  inhabitant*. 

BKL  ALCAZAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  48  m. 
N.N.W.  Cordova.   Pop.  3800. 

BKLA8POOE,  an  Inland  town  of  N.  Hlndostan,  cap.  of 
the  Can  lore  rajah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  1466  Tret 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  180  ni.  N.  Delhi,  3U0  in.  N.N.W. 
Agra ;  I  at.  310  10/  N,  long.  76°  45'  E.  In  1810,  It  contained 
3U»1  bouees:  It  la  regularly  built ;  the  houses  or  stone,  ee- 
inented  with  mortar,  and  the  streets  roughly  paved.  The 
8utleje  to  here  about  100  yarda  broad,  when  Itt  water*  are 
lowest.  In  1833,  this  town,  with  the  rest  of  the  Cablore 
territory,  devolved  to  the  British  government,  on  the  death 
of  its  previous  sovereign.    I  Hamilton'.-  K.  t.  Ou.,  U  164.) 

BF.LBEIS,  a  town  of  I«ower  Kg) pt,  on  the  moat  W.  arm 
of  the  Nile,  39  m.  N.K.  Cairo.  It  waa  occupied  In  1796  by 
Napoleon,  who  repaired  Its  fortifications  ;  but  they  ore  now 
of  little  Importance,  the  walls  consisting  chiefly  of  mud. 
It  to  ill  built,  has  several  mosques,  and  itt  population  has 
been  estimated  at  3000.  It  U  supposed  by  D'Anvllle  to  oc- 
cupy the  rite  of  the  ancient  Phartetui ;  but  the  preferable 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  site  of  Pharbartus  to  identical 
with  Horbegt.  Belbcis  to  a  place  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance, from  iu  situation  on  the  road  to  Syria. 

BKLC  ASTRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra, 
15  to.  N.E.  Catanxaro.  Pop.  3400.  It  ia  situated  on  a  rock, 
hi  the  teat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary, and  a  asenf  it  putt.  Large  quantities  of  cattle  are 
bred  in  itt  vicinity. 

BELCH  ERTOWN.  p.  t,  Hampshire  co.,  Mas*.,  11  in.  E. 
Northiimptun,  78  tn.  W.  Boston,  383  W.  Incorporated  in 
1761.  Currhges  and  wagons  are  manufactured  to  the 
amount  of  930,400  annually.  The  village  to  on  elevated 
and  contains  three  churches,  two  Congregational 
Baptist ;  a  classical  school,  and  40  dwelling*.  The 
town  contains  Ave  stores,  rive  grist  mill*,  nine  sow-mills, 
ft  41 


UKLKM,  a  suburb  of  Lisbon,  which  see. 

BELFAST,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  prov. 
Ulster,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lagan  with  Cnrriekfergu* 
hay,  103  m.  N.  Dublin ;  Int.  54°  36'  N„  long.  5°  S#  W.  At 
a  very  early  period  It  waa  known  a*  a  fortified  station,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  English  It  was  farther  secured  by  the 
erection  of  a  castle,  of  which,  however,  no  trace  now  exists. 
U  owe*  its  present  importance  to  iu  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, which  have  raised  it  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  great  marts  of  Ireland.  The  pop.  In  1831,  was  37,377. 
and,  inj|831,  awWT^belng  an  '"crease  ofSl.OlCMn  10  years, 

but  believed  to  be  very  incorrect,  gave  a  pop.  of  80,763,  vl*.| 
of  the  Eattb.  church,  HU88;  Rom.  Cath.  19.713;  Presby- 
terians. 33,576;  other  persuasion*,  1137.  At  present  (1830) 
tbe  pop.  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  70,000.  There 
were.  In  1831,  7750  inhabited  house*,  giving  6-875  individu- 
als to  each  house. 

Though  lying  low,  a  great  portion  of  the  town  not  being 
more  than  6  feet  above  high  water  mark,  it  to  very  healthy. 
The  Lagan  forms  its  8.  boundary,  separating  it  from  the 
adjoining  county  of  Down,  in  which  is  the  district  of  Bally- 
nacarret,  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Belfast.   The  ^veM* 

small  arche*,  the  other*  of  modern  construction. 

has  a  cheerful  and  lively  appenrance.  The 
,  mostly  of  modern  construction,  are  of  brick  ;  the 
are  wide,  airy,  well  paved  and  flagged,  clean,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Itt  principal  ecclesiastical  building*  are 
tbe  parochial  church,  with  a  lower  of  the  Ionic  order ;  Bt. 
George'*  church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  with  a  very  Ane  portico ; 
Christ  church;  two  Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  nine  Presbyierian 
places  of  worship,  one  of  very  elegant  architecture  ;  three 
meeting-houses  for  Secedcrs,  two  for  Covenanter*,  six  for 
Methodists,  one  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Quaker*  ex- 
clusive of  live  places  of  worship  in  Itallymactrrrt. 

Of  the  building*  erected  lor  the  purposes  of  e 
tbe  principal  to 
originated  in  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  Inhabitants  In 
1807.  by  whom  a  fund  of  above  £35,000  was  raised  for  the 
building*,  and  the  endowment  of  professors  and  teacher*. 
It  was  afterward  Incorporated  by  act  of  par 'lament,  and  re 
eeives  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  £1950,  taken  at 
tut  average  of  the  seven  years  ending  with  1837.  It  con- 
si*is  of  two  departments ;  one  elementary,  tbe  other  for  the 
higher  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The  eight  pro- 
fessors of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic  and 
belle*  it ti res.  anatomy  and  physiology,  mathematics, church 
hi  Latin,  receive  annual  *al- 
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English  elementary  acliools.  The  number  of  pupil*  avera- 
ge* about  400.  The  affairs  of  tbe  institution  are  conducted 
by  a  board  of  managers,  and  another  of  visiters,  elected  by 
and  from  among  the  subscribers.  The  building  i*  of  plain 
apfienrance,  ana  to  surrounded  by  a  large  enclosed  area. 
The  Belfast  academy  was  also  founded  by  private  subscrip- 
tion some  time  previously  to  the  academical  institution.  It 
consists  of  w  ell -conducted  classical  and  mercantile  school*. 
The  Lancaster! an  school  to  a  large  building;  there  I*  also  a 
public  school  in  Brown  street,  and  another  connected  with 
the  board  of  national  education.  The  private  schools,  both 
male  and  female,  are  numerous.  The  number  of  pupil*  in 
the  free  and  charily  schools  to  about  3800,  and  those  in  pri- 
vate schools  6500.  The  other  literary  ar>d  scientific  insti- 
tution*, ail  of  which  lire  wholly  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contribution*  of  the  members,  ore  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Knowledge,  founded  In  1788,  with  n  library  of  about  lO.OUO 
vol*. ;  the  Literary  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
general  literature,  science,  and  art,  founded  in  1801 ;  the 
Natural  History  Society,  founded  in  1831 — the  meetings  of 
this  institution  are  held  in  a  very  elegant  building,  i 
by  the  contribution*  of  the  members,  who  have  also  I 
a  large  botanic  garden  I 


very  ably  conducted,  are  published  In  the 

The  poorhouse,  for  the  reception  of  aged  and  Infirm  pau- 
pers and  destitute  children,  I*  the  principal  charitable  inrtl- 


It  to  a  large  building,  erected  by  means  of  a  lottery 
and  a  public  subscription,  in  an  elevated  s 


tutlon. 

situation,  at  the  N. 

extremity  of  the  lowu,  anil  is  incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. It  maintains  about  500  inmates,  of  whom  those  ca- 
pable of  work  are  employed  in  useful  manufactures,  or  In  it* 
domestic  arrangement*.  The  funds  amount  at  an  average 
to  £3500  per  ann.  The  House  of  Industry  is  a  mendicity 
asylum,  in  which  paupers  are  employed  in  useful  branches 
of  Industry,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  food  and  ( 


materia  medic  a. 
criticism,  derive  tl 


and  botany,  and 
•oleljMrnm 


Industry,  and 

to  respective  places  of  destination.  The  Feve 
tal.  with  a  dispensary  attached  to  it,  is  a  handsome  I 
and  can  accommodate  330  patients :  ii*  annual  income  aver- 
agea  £1000.  A  lying  in  hospitnl,  also  u  new  and  handsome 
building,  is  maintained  by  public  subscription.  The  district 
lunatic  asylum,  for  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and 
tbe  town  of  Cnrriekfergu*,  situate  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
in  an  enclosed  area  of  33  acre*,  has  accommodation  for 
350  inmates:  the  number  of  patients  on  the  31st  March. 
183",  was  305 ;  107  being  male*  and  98  female*.  Tbe  to- 
tal expense  of  the  establishment  during  the  year  end 

UMn^lO^oe?"* 
rie*.  The  only  place*  of  amusement  aro  a  theaire,  ocea 
*  ion  ally  opened  for  dramatic  performances,  and  a  mille  of 
rooms  tn  the  Commercial  Building*  for  balls,  assemblies, 
and  concert*.  The  exchange  building,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  I  he  Marquis  of  Donegal,  to  now  used  only  for  the 
election  of  magistrate*  and  other  corporate  purposes.  Ad- 
joining the  town  are  barrack*  for  Infantry  and  artillery. 

Belfast  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  In  1613.  The  cor 
poratiou  consists  of  the  sovereign  of  the  town,  the  lord  and 
constable  of  the  castle,  and  IS  free  burgesses,  privileged  to 
make  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen,  of  which  rlaas  there 
are  now  none.  Tbe  borough  returned  two  mem.  to  the 
Irish  pari.:  at  the  Union  It  obtained  leave  to  send  one  num. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1833  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it 
the  privilege  of  returning  two  mem.  The  right  of  election, 
which  had  been  previously  confined  lo  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  was  at  the  same  lime  given  to  tbe  £1U  house- 
holder, and  a  new  and  somewhat  more  extended  boundary 
was  laid  down  for  elective  purposes.  The  pari,  constit.  in 
1837-8  was  3767.  General  sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
he  re  four  time*  a  year;  there  is  also  a  court  of  record  fot 
plea*  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  £30 ;  a  manor  court,  a  court 
leet,  and  a  petty  sessions  court  twice  a  week  (at  which  last 
the  *overelgn  presides).  The  town  I*  a  constabulary  sta- 
tion, and  is  the  residence  of  ihc  stl|»cndlnry  magistrate  for 
the  Co.,  who  hold*  a  court  of  petty  sessions  twice  a  week. 
Persons  committed  for  paver  offences  arc  sent  to  the  rounty 
jail  in  Carrickfergu* ;  those  on  slighter  charges,  to  the  bouse 
of  correction,  a  plain  brick  budding,  where  tbe  prisoner* 
are  employed  chiefly  tn  breaking  stone  for  the  roads.  Not- 
withstanding its  limited  accommodations,  there  being  but 
36  cells  for  an  average  of  73  prisoners.  It*  character  for  in- 
ternal economy,  both  as  to  cleanliness  and  discipline,  ►lands 
high.  The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  town  is  su- 
perintended by  a  board  of  police,  empowered  to  levy  a  local 
rate  for  these  purposes,  the  annual  average  amount  of 
which  i»  about  £WX10.      ^    ^  ktef  f  ^ 

present  prosperous  state  of  Belfast.  To  accommodate  the 
trade  <sf  which  It  to  the  centre,  the  White  Linen  H  ill,  a 
large  quadrangular  building  enclosing  a  spacious  area,  wiut 
erected  by  subscription  in  1785;  and  about  tL 
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i  Hall,  an  uncovered  area  of  smaller  dhnen- 
i  opened  for  the  sale  of  unbleached  linen*.  There 
(In39)  in  the  town  and  lis  vicinity  'JO  mill*  for  spin- 
ning linen  yarn,  which  employ  In  nil  nearly  7000  hands : 
and  there  are  several  factorial  for  the  weaving  of  linen 
cloths,  employing  about  1000  hands.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture, tntrodnred  in  1777,  I*  carried  on  In  four  factories,  which 
employ  about  1100  hands ;  but  the  business  is  declining,  and 
the  probability  teems  to  be,  that  at  no  very  distant  period  it 
will  br  entirely  given  up.  Four  large  and  several  smaller 
foundries  are  employed,  chiefly  in  making  the  machinery 
and  implements  for  the  linen  and  cotton  works.  There  are 
two  vitnol  works.  The  tanning  of  leather,  formerly  one  of 
.In-  chief  trades.  Is  on  the  decline ;  but  the  manufacture  of 
ropes,  canvass,  and  sailcloth  Is  carried  on  with  much  vig- 
>ur.  There  are  two  large  ship-yards.  In  which  vessels  of 
all  dimensions,  up  to  400  or  500  tons,  are  built  There  are 
two  distilleries,  twelve  breweries,  several  large  Hour  and 
com  mills,  with  numerous  manufactories  for  minor  articles 
of  consumption,  such  as  soap,  candle*,  starch,  Ate.,  and  a 
paper-mill.  In  HOG,  fifly  steam  engines,  of  the  power  of 
1374  horses,  were  employed  in  Belfast  and  lis  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  has  kept  pore  with 
that  of  manufactures.   The  situation  of  the  town — at  the 
bottom  of  Carrickfergus  bay— has  made  It  the  chief  mart 
for  the  circulation  of  foreign  produce  through  the  moat  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  portion  of  Ulster.   To  improve  this  ad 
vantage,  a  line  of  inland  navigation  was  commenced  in 
1787,  to  connect  the  town  with  Lough  Neagh,  partly  by 
•till  water  and  partly  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  the  una- 
voidable casualties  attending  this  latter  mode  of  convey- 
ance have  so  retarded  the  progress  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  it  as  to  render  it  comparatively  useless ;  and  the  inland 
trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  reads,  which  are  kept  in 
an  excellent  state  of  repair.   A  rail  road  is  in  progress,  for 
•  conveyance  of  stone  from  the  Cavehill  to  the  quays; 
1  the  l/lsler  railway,  by  which  the  communicaiion  of  the 
i'ivvn  with  the  interior  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  will  be  I 
open  a*  far  us  Lisburn  in  tin-  course  of  the  present  summer.  I 
'there  ore  two  fairs;  one  on  the  1st  and  3d  August,  the  I 
oilier  on  the  2*th  and  39th  October.   The  charter  markol- 1 
day  is  on  Friday,  but  well-supplied  markets  are  held  every 
d  iy.   There  arc  three  nniive  banking  establishments  :  the 
Northern,  Belfast,  and  Ulster;  each  of  whlrh  has  branches 
in  the  country,  and  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  Provincial  Bank  have  also  been  established  here.  The 
livings'  Bank,  commenced  in  1811.  was  one  of  the  first 
m<ti:uiions  of  the  kind  in  Ireland :  Its  affairs  are  n 
».  led  in  a  building  erected  In  1830  oat  of  the 
latiooi  of  the  fund.   The  deposttcs  amounted,  on 
sr.  IKJ8,  to  .£94,313. 
Iv  to  1637  Belfast  was  a  creek  of  the  port  of  Car- 
rickfergus; but  the  privileges  of  the  latter  place  having 
been  purchased  in  ihat  year  by  the  crown,  the  custom-house  J 
was  transferred  to  Belfast.   The  bay  is  also  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  lielnu  safe  and  easy  | 
of  -li  i  ess.    Large  vessels  lie  at  the  pool  of  Garmoyle,  about 
4  oi.  from  the  town  ;  those  of  smaller  draught  discharge  nt 
the  quays,  which  are  numerous  and  convenient.  Within 
the  last  few  years  several  docks  have  been  opened,  one  of 
which.  1300  ft.  in  length  by  300  In  breadth,  admits  vessels 
adapted  for  the  timber  trade.   The  superintendence  of  the 
is  vested  in  the 


BELGAUM. 

The  Imports,  amounting,  for  the  same  year,  to  £.1,633,43*% 

consisted  principally  of  linen  yarn  1X900,000),  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures,  and  raw  cotton  ;  tea,  sugar,  and  oth- 
er colonial  products,  haberdashery,  coals,  iron,  etc.  (AasJ- 
u- str  Hrp  orU  B.  73.)       b      h    f  i  he 

channel  trade,  which,  since  the  Introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation, has  increased  to  an  extraordinary  magnitude. 

Numerous  steamboats  ply  regularly  between  Belfast  and 
the  prlncipil  British  ports.  The  passage  to  Liverpool,  (Jlas- 
gow,  and  Dublin,  is  made  by  them  in  fourteen  hours  each, 
at  an  average,  and  to  London  in  140  hours.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  U.  States  and  the  British  colonies  ta 
N.  America,  and  with  the  W.  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Bal- 
tic, and  Archangel.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
inward,  in  1833,  was  2445,  and  in  1836,  2730 ;  that  of  thus* 
which  cleared  outward  in  the  same  years,  1391  and  2047 
In  1833  there  belonged  to  the  port  23.151  tons  shipping,  and 
in  1836,  34,596  tons.  The  customs  duties,  including  those 
of  Larne  and  Donoghadee,  in  the  undernamed  years,  were,' 
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In  the  excise  department  Belfast  forms  part  of  the  1 
district,  the  amount  of  duties  of  which,  in  the  I 
years,  were, 
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an  net  passed  in  1831,  which  gives  it  large  powers  to- 


the  improvement  of  the  quays  and  harbour.  A  plan 
is  in  contemplation  of  carrying  out  embankments  or  quays 
to  Ihe  pool  of  Garmoyle,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
discharge  of  large  vcsacls.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
voluntary  association  of  merchants,  rounded  in  1783,  was 
revived  in  1802.  Mercantile  transactions  were  formerly 
carried  on  in  the  Exchange,  but  latterly  in  the  Commercial 
buildings,  a  fine  range  of  apartments  erected  in  1*33,  at  an 
expense  of  £20,000.  by  a  joint  stock  company  of  200  share- 
holders :  the  buildings,  as  already  slated,  contain,  besides 
the  portion  appropriated  to  commercial  purposes,  a 
-lews-room,  and  assembly-rooms. 

of  Belfast  is  greater  than  that  of  any 

i  of  lu  imports  and  exports  (for- 
-7.232.  while 
,  during  the 

■  only  £11,1158.804.  Of  the  exports  from  Bel fast, 
;  to  £4,341,794,  the  principal  articles  were : 


eign  and  coastwise).  In  1835,  amounted  lo  £8,037, 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exp<irt*  of  Dublin, 
same  year,  was  only  £6,5158.864.  Of  the  exports  fit 


head  of  Bel 


Corn.  Meal. 
Provisions 
Lmen  Yam 

Feathers.  Flax,  and  Tow 
Cotton  Manufactures 
Linen       do.  . 
U< 


Qotoiitj. 
285.953  cwts. 
340.220  ■ 
43,523  " 
71.652  » 
7,363  pack. 
53,««1,000  yards 

2,374 
2,850,000 


Vsh». 
£148.957 
906,537 
40,360 
186,884 
146.260 
2,694,000 
35.580 
5,930 


The  post  office  revenue  for  1834  was  £10,312, 
1836,  £11.785. 

In  the  appearance  of  the  town,  and  In  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  character  of  Belfast  is  almost  exclusively  <  m 
mercial  and  manufacturing.  There  are  in  it  few  of  the 
landed  aristocracy :  Its  higher  elaxsesi  nre  formed  chiefly  of 
those  who  have  attained  an  elevated  position  In  society  by 
their  personal  exertions,  or  those  of  their  I 
itnrs.  There  is,  therefore,  lltf 
of  internal  comfort,  in  their 
middling  classes  enjoy  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries,  of  civillxatlon  ;  the  working  classes  have  suffered 
less  from  the  pressure  of  distress,  arising  from  temporary 
stoppages  of  trade,  or  manufacturing  employment,  than 
those  of  most  of  the  other  great  towns  similarly  circum- 
stanced :  on  the  whole,  there  is  to  be  sees  here  little  of  the 
aspect  of  destitution  which  marks  the  suburbs  of  most  other 
Irish  towns.  The  official  and  other  documents  which  have 
supplied  the  data  already  given,  show,  by  n  review  of  Its 
condition  at  different  periods,  that  It  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
advancing  in  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  literary  Im- 
provements.   ( Private  Corrtrp.) 

Belfast,  p.  t.,  port  of  entry-,  capital  of  Waldo  co..  Me, 
43  m.  K.  Augusta,  637  W.  It  Is  pleasantry  situated  at  the 
rifast  bay,  on  Uie  E.  side  of  Penobscot  river  3» 
a.  Incorporated  in  1773.  first  settled  m 
is  spacious,  and  is  sufficiently  deep  for 
Is  of  a  large  class,  and  Is  rarely  obstructed  by  Ice, 
...h  renders  It  the  great  winter  port  of  the  Penobscot.  It 
has  considerable  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  is  consider 
ably  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  ship  building.  Its  ton- 
nage. In  1840,  was  38,218.  It  has  furry-two  stores,  tw* 
gri«t  mills,  five  saw-mills,  two  fulling-mills,  four  tanneries, 
one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  one  academy, 
40  students,  twenty-one  schools.  1217  scholars.  Pop.,  m 
1H10,  1259;  In  1820.  2026;  In  1830,  3077;  in  1840.4186. 

Belfast,  U,  Bedford  eo„  Pa.   It  has  two 
grist-mill,  five  saw- 

Bblfast.  p.  t.,  Allr 
341  W.   Watered  by! 

(Jeneiee  Valley  canal  here  leaves  the  river,  and  [ 
Blark  creek  in  a  8.W.  direction.  It  contains  six  stores,  two 
grist  mills,  thlttecn  saw-mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one  rope- 
walk,  two  schools,  144  scholars.   Pop  1646. 

BELFORD.  a  market  town  and  par.  of  F.ngjand,  co. 
Northumberland,  Bamborough  ward.  The  par.  contain* 
9380  acres  and  2030  inhab. ;  of  which  the  town  has  1354. 
The  latter  U  finely  situated  on  the  great  road  from  York  W 
Edinburgh,  and  has  a  considerable  corn-market 

BF.LGARD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pouieranta,  can 
circle,  16  m.  B.8.W.  Cneslin.   Pop.  3000. 
the  confluence  of  the  I<eiunlu  with  the  f~ 
most  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  It 
three  churches,  two  hospitals, 

BFLOAUM,  an  ml.  town  of 


Bedford  co..  Fa.  It  has  two  stores,  one 
w-mills,  one  tannery.    Pop.  720. 

Alleghany  ecu,  N.Y.,  908  m.  W.  Albany, 
d  by  Genesee  river  and  Its  tributaries.  The 
canal  here  leaves  the  river,  and  passes  op 
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prrsad.  Biitiibay,  dl&ir.  Darwar  in  a 
which  il  it  the  capital,  105  in.  8.W. 
&  N. 


BELGIUM  (1 


<h'  t  H 


M  OF). 


Brjapoor.  55  m.  N.W. 


lat-  ISP 
It  U  strongly  fortified,  with 

d  1* 

led  by  an  esplanade.  Its  interior  is  extensive,  but 
with  ruin*  of  native  building*,  among  whirli  am 
i  ancient  temples.  This  town  is  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  b*ld  out  against  the  British  longer  than  any  other 
garrisoned  by  the  peishwa't  force*:  It  was,  however,  taken 
In  lc-IS.  The  subdivision  of  Belgaum  ha*  a  healthy  climate. ; 
but  all  external  trade  is  stopped  for  six  months  a  year  by 
the  violence  of  the  rains.  A  third  part  of  the  inhab.  are 
Mahratta*.  and  about  one  sixth  Mohammedans,  one  eighth 
Jains,  and  one  ninth  Brahmins.   ( Hamilton  *  K.  I.  a*:.. 


of 

Pop. 


Saxony,  on  the 
It  it  very  ancient,  ha* 
which  is  a  triumphal 


Elbe,  7  m- 
a  hospital 

column.    It  has  some  trade  iu  corn 

BELGIOJOSO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  pro  v.  Pavia, 
cap.  dUtr ,  0  m.  E.  Pavia,  and  33  in.  S.S.E.  Milan.  Pop. 
3UuU.  Il  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  between  the  Po  and 
the  Oluna ;  is  well  built,  ha*  a  magnificent  aqueduct  and  a 
fine  castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  spent  the  night  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

1!  KLGI1  M  (KINGDOM  OF)  is  situated  between  France 
■ad  Holland,  and  has  been  established  since  the  separation 
of  it*  provinces  from  those  of  Holland  by  the  revolution  of 
1830.  Its  territory  Is  small  as  compared  with  the  great  Eu- 
ropean states,  being  only  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  Its  population  but  little  exceeds  four  million*. 
However,  the  important  position  which  till*  country  ha* 
occupied  in  the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural history  of  Europe — it*  former  celebrity  in  manufacture* 
and  the  tine  art* — and  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dustrious pursuit  and  social  improvement,  give  it  a  peculiar 
interest. 

F.ttrnt,  Bonndmriet,  Art*,  4>c. — Belgium  extend*  from 
4S=>  SIT  to  51^  3i'  N.  lal..  and  from  2°  3T  to  0°  E.  long.  On 
the  N.  the  boundary  line  is  formed  by  Holland,  along  a  line 
of  M^metics;*  m**^  «T  Prussw,  OT^meire*  j 

The  general  outline  of  the  territory,  as  determined  by 
the  treaty  signed  in  1H31,  by  the  allied  courts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  forms  a  triangular 
at  ore,  of  which  the  longest  aide  extend*  on  the  frontier  of 
France,  from  a  point  midway  between  Funics  and  Dunkirk 
to  one  9  m.  S.E.  of  Arlon,  or  3  m.  E.  from  I.ongwy.  The 
part*  agreed  by  the  treaty  to  be  ceded  lo  Holland  are,  first, 
a  portion  of  toe.  province  of  Luxemberg,  on  the  E.  of  an  ir- 
regular line  drawn  from  the  point  just  mentioned  to  one  on 
the  Prussian  frontier,  about  17  m.  S.  of  Maimed)  ;  and,  sec 
portions  of  Limburg  on  the  W.  of  the  river 
|  the  city  of  Maestrvrht,  in  a  deviating  curve, 
and  on  the  X.  of  a  tiae  from  Stevensweert,  on  the  Meuse, 
to  one  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  4  m.  W.  of  Weert.  Since  the 
revolution  of  1830.  the  Dutch  have  retained  possession  of 
Uie  cities  of  Maesirieht  and  Luxemburg  ;  of  the  commune* 
of  Bor-le-Dnc,  la  the  province  of  Antwerp,  and  of  Saint 
Pierre,  in  Limburg ;  also  of  the  fort*  of  I.lilo  and  of  1 . •<■  f 
kenshoek.  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  If  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  November,  1831,  be  executed,  the  towns  of  Maes- 
trvrht, Sittanf.  Ruretnonde,  Venloo,  and  Weert,  with  194 
commune*  in  Liniburg ;  and  the  town*  of  Luxemburg,  Gre- 
veom-eher.  Bemich.  Diekirk,  Echtemnch,  Vianden.  and 
Wilt*  with  119  communes  in  Luxemburg,  will  belong  to 
the  kirn,  of  Holland.  The  greatest  length  of  the  territory  of 
Belgium  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  64  lengues,  of  5000  metre*, 
about  193  English  mile*;  and  the  greatest  breadth  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  is  Hi  leagues,  or  about  147  mile*.  The  whole 
area  contains  3.43£,574  hectare*.*  Including  the  portion*  of 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg  which,  though  claimed  by  Hol- 
land, still  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  diplomatic  nrrniice- 
ment  The  area  of  these  disputed  sections  contain*  477,000 
hectares,  so  that,  if  appropriated  by  Holland,  the  Belgic  ter- 

awill  be  reduced  to  3,945,574  hectares,  or  to  about  two 
of  It*  present  area. 
The  kingdom  eonsiiU  <if  nine  provinces— Antwerp  In  the 
14,  East  and  West  Flanders  and  Hainnult  In  the  W..  Bra- 
bant In  the  centre.  Umburg  and  Liege  in  the  F...  Namar  In 
die  8..  and  Luxemburg  in  the  S.E.  These  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  marquksnle  of  Antwerp,  the 
principality  of  Liege,  the  selgneurle  of  Mechlin,  the  comtes 
of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Louvaln,  and  Namur,  and  the  duch- 
ies of  lituburg  and  Luxemburg.  At  the  rime  of  the  Belgic 
revolution.  In  1KW.  the  nine  provinces  of  Belgium  formed, 
la  conjunction  with  tbuie  of  Holland,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  by  that  event  was  dissolved  Into  the 
st  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 


and  seal  of  rov 

em 


Cvtl  Jhpuicm*.— Brussels  Is  the 
for  the  administration  of  w 
>  ihe  nine  province* 
ninety -eight 

munes.   For  military  purposes  it  is  divided  into  nine 
mandrres.  corresponding  to  the  nine  provinces 
II  la  divided  inio  tw. 
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Belgium  possesses  twenty-one  fortified  towns,  beside* 
fort*.  vU,  In  W.  Flanders  O-tend,  Nicuport.  Fume*.  Cour- 
trai,  Ypres,  and  Menin;  in  E.  Flanders,  Audernorde  and 
Termonde;  in  Antwerp,  the  city  of  that  name  and  Li.  rrc; 
In  Hainault.  Mons,  Tounial,  Alh.  and  Charleroi ;  In  Namur, 
the  city  of  that  name.  Phlllippeville.  and  Marian  burg;  la 
Llmbu'rg.  Maeatricht,  Haseelt,  and  Venloo;  and  in  Luxem- 
burg, the  city  of  that  name.  At  pteaent,  the  fortresses  of 
Maestricht,  Venloo,  and  Lux 
Dutch  and  Prussian  troops,  a* 
the  German  confederation. 

Onural  Jimtt  tf  Us  Cbnnlrjr.— The  north  and  west 
province*  of  Belgium.  In  their  flatness,  fertility,  dykes,  and 
canals,  may  be  regarded  a*  a  continuation  of  Holland.  This 
portion  of  the  kingdom  is  so  densely  peopled,  that  It  pre- 
sent*  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of  one  vast  continuous 
village.  The  south  and  east  provinces  have  an  opposite 
character;  they  are  generally  more  thinly  peopled,  and  less 
cultivated,  and  exhibit  a  most  irregular,  mountainous  surface, 
with  tracts  of  marshy  land,  and  extensive  forests.  With  the 
exception  of  these  hilly  district*  In  the  south  and  rant,  the 
whole  territory  presents  a  series  of  nearly  level  plains,  trav- 
ersed by  numerous  stream*,  delightfully  diversified  by  woods, 
arable  lands,  and  meadow*  of  brilliant  verdure,  enclosed  uv 
hedge-row  trees,  and  thickly  studded  throughout  with 
town*  and  villages. 

In  surveying  the  general  lace  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  W.  to  E,  we  observe  that  the  const  is  uni- 
formly Hat, 


and  formed  of  fine  loose  tend,  which,  by  the 
frequent  action  of  the  sea  winds,  i*  rais 
lating  down*,  or  dune*.  These  banks  l. 
ly  without  interruption,  from  Dunkirk,  along  the  . 
coasts  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  breadth  they  vary  from 
one  lo  three  mile*,  and  rise  in  the  highest  part*  to  40  or  50 
feel.  They  are  formed  entirely  by  the  operation  of  the  sea 
winds,  In  elevating  the  deep  sands  of  the  shore ;  and  since 
they  serve  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
ocean.  It  I*  an  object  of  great  Importance  to  chock  their 
constant  tendency  to  advance  inland.  For  the  purpose, 
therefore,  of  rendering  the  sand  compact  and  stationary,  the 
dunes  are  sown  with  a  species  of  reed,  arundv  artnarit, 
until  a  sufficient  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  Is  collected  to 
support  plantations  of  fir*  (Finn*  maritimut).  With  which 
most  of  the  Belgic  dun*4  are  thickly  covered. 

Though  no  part  of  the  surface  of  Belgium  be  actually  be- 
low the  sen  level,  like  that  of  Holland,  yet.  in  common  with 
the  latter,  its  shore,  la  sorue  parts.  Is  defended  from  the  cn- 
croachmenls  of  the  sea  by  broad  and  elevated  dykes ;  and 
whole  district*,  which  formerly  were  alluvial  morassee, 
have  been  drained  and  embanked,  or  have  been  gained  en- 
tirely from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  embanked  enclovuree 
of  this  description  are  called  pUdrrt.  On  the  sea  coast, 
and  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  some  contain  above  1000  acres  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  which  is  appropriated  with  great  advantage  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agrieultu^ under  which  head  will  be  found  some 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  dunes,  the  provinces  of  Wert  and 
Ea-t  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far-stretching  plain, 
of  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  indicates  the  indefatigable 
care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  ita  cultivation ;  for  ihe  nat- 
ural anil  conaltU  almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  it* 
great  fertility  la  entirely  the  result  of  very  »kilftal  man- 
ment,  and  Judicious  application  of  various  manure*. 

The  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  northern  districts 
are  so  slight  that,  from  the  lofty  top  of  the  cathedral  of 
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Antwerp,  the  view,  on  a  clear  day.  extends  on  every  side 
over  n  radius  of  nearly  SO  miles,  Including,  on  the  fi.,  the 
eily  of  Tumhout;  on  the  W.  thot  of  Ghent;  nnd  on  the  8. 
the  city  of  Mechlin :  the  whole  panorama  toward*  Ihe  W. 
and  8.  displaying  a  beautiful  succession  of  vividly  verdant 
lelds,  varied  by  masse*  of  wood,  itreams,  and  picturesque 
villages.  Around  the  cities  of  Antwerp  and  Mechlin  are 
treat  numbers  of  elegant  and  highly  ornamented  country 
mansions,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  classes.  The  northern 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburg  arc  1ms  va- 
ried and  fertile  than  any  others.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
iwut  composed  of  pure  sand,  very  partially  mixed  with  ar- 
gillaceous earth.  The  Isrgcst  unbroken  plain  in  the  king- 
dom is  called  Campine,  and  comprises  the  N.E.  portion  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  N.W  of  Limburg.  It  consists  of  marsh 
es,  desolate  moors,  peat  bogs,  and  extensive  tracts  of  sand, 
covered  with  heath,  broom,  and  stunted  firs.  Borne  parts, 
however,  contain  natural  prairies,  and  serve  for  pasturage 
to  herds  of  excellent  horses ,  and  the  portion  of  Limburg 
near  Ihe  banks  of  the  Mease  is  fertile  and  carefully  cultiva- 
ted. The  scenic  character  of  Brabanl  resembles  that  of 
Flanders,  with  respect  to  its  beautiful  fields,  and  gardens, 
and  luxuriant  trees;  but  the  surface  is  more  varied  by  hills 
and  valleys.  In  the  province  of  Liege,  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Meuse  overlooks  a  fertile  plain,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  entile 
and  for  dairy  husbandry  ;  but  the  country  on  the  8 .  bank  r.f 
the  river  belongs  to  the  mountainous  district  which  consti- 
tutes the  provinces  of  Luxemburg  and  Namur.  Much  of 
this  comparatively  wild  and  rugged  region  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  which  stilt  furnish  an  asylum  for  the  wild 
boar,  the  roe-buck,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf.  The"  surface  Is 
very  irregularly  varied,  in  some  parts  by  large  tracts  of  bar- 
ren heath  and  marshy  lands,  and  in  others  by  ridges  of 
full-,  mantled  on  tho  slopes  and  summits  with  masses  of 
dark  woods,  and  by  precipitous  rocks,  whose  bare  escarp- 
ment* form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  brillinnt  n  rilure  of 
the  wrll-cultlvated  valleys  they  enclose.  The  hills  are 
often  Intersected  In  different  directions  by  deep  ravines  and 
rapid  streams ;  and  the  romnnlic  beauiy  of  the  scenery  Is 
much  heightened  by  numerous  ruins  of  old  feudal  castles. 
The  course  of  the  Meuse. 
some  very  picturesque  combinations  of  li 
scenery.  The  river  Is  closely  shut  In  by  lofty  cliffs  of  van 
otis  hues,  some  of  which  are  surmounted  by  ruins  of  mod- 
ern villas.  Here  they  overhang  the  river,  and  are  beauti- 
fully shrouded  with  bushes  of  box,  wild  myrtle,  and  Ivy ; 
there  they  slope  away  to  its  margin,  or  are  vertically  cleft 
asunder,  and  present  through  the  chasm  a  delightful 
of  highly-cultivated  farms  and  villages  half  hidden  bv  trees 
In  the  distant  uplands.  The  wild  state  of  nature  in  Namur. 
Liege,  and  Luxemburg ;  the  various  fowl  I  and  mineral 
products  j  and  the  charms  of  the  scenery,  have  long  node 
this  part  of  the  country  a  favourite  resort  of  Ihe  rmtiiml ist , 
the  geologist,  and  the  painter.  All  omund  the  city  or 
Liege,  and  the  celebrated  spring*  of  8pn,  ornamental  villas 
of  the  rich  are  thickly  stationed,  where  vineyards  occupy 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  hop  gardens  flourish  In  the 
volleys. 

CiimaU,  Mrteorolory.— The  climate  of  Belgium  I*  less 
chilly  and  damp,  and  more  temperate  and  favourable  to 
health  than  thai  of  Holland  ;  however,  it  is  certainly  hu- 
mid, compared  with  France  and  Germany,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  very  similar  to  England,  except  that  it  Is  still 
more  subject  to  frequent  variations,  with  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cess. The  provinces  differ  considerably  in  the  character  of 
their  atmosphere.  In  general,  the  air  In  the  more  el' 
central  and  8.E.  districts  Is  clear,  fresh,  and  salubrious ;  but 
in  the  low  N.W.  plains  it  Is  damp  and  heavy.  In  the  piovm- 
ccs  of  Flanders  and  Antwerp  Ihe  N.W.  winds  from  ihe  sea 
produce  a  cold  and  ungeninl  temperature  throughout  the  H  in- 
ter, which  Is- 


:b  Is  long  nnd  often  wet ,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  wholly  unsheltered  by  hilk 
•  the  adjacent  country  liable  to  disastrous  Inundations. 
The  great  atmospherical  humidity  produced  by  fogs  from  ihe 
sea.  and  the  unwholesome  miasmnla  exhaled  from  exten 
save  tracts  of  low,  marshy,  and  alluvial  lands,  enclosed  by- 
dykes  and  ditches,  and  from  almost  stagnant  canals,  occa- 
sion annual  visitations  of  dangerous  fevers.  The  neigh 
bourhood  of  Fumes,  in  West  Flanders.  Is  rendered  espe- 
cially sickly  by  the  malaria  from  these  sources.  The  prov- 
inces of  Halnault.  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  are  accounted 
most  worthy  of  preference,  with  regard  to  healthiness,  nnd 
the  two  Flanders,  though  first  in  cultivation,  must.  In  point 
of  salubrity,  be  placed  last.  The  air  of  the  polders  Is  gen- 
erally unhealthy,  and  affects  those  not  inured  to  it  with  fe- 
ver and  ague.  Speaking  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  wlnier,  or,  rather,  ihe  rainy  season,  often 


same  day  are  experienced  oppressive  extremes  of  heat  and 

cold.  The  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  8.W.,  and  the 
most  frequent  from  the  N.  nnd  the  W.  A  W.  wind  most 
frequently,  and  E.  wind  most  rarely,  brings  on  rain. 

From  observations  made  at  Brussels  during  throe  succes- 
sive years,  tho  medium  height  of  ruin  which  fell  In  one 
year  was  633  millimetres  ;*  ihe  extremes  were  761  and 
511.  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  1KH  was  165;  in  I  HIS, 
161 ;  and  in  1836.  108.  The  medium  temperature  of  the 
year  Is  10-52  centigrammes,  and  it  is  well  represented  by 
ihnt  of  October  and  April.  The  temperature  of  the  hot- 
test month  9K>  36',  and  of  the  coldest  00  83* ;  difference,  lflP 
51'.  At  Brussels,  which  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, the  medium  height  of  the  barometer,  in  1H36,  was 
75482. 

Mountains—  No  elevation  In  Belgium  is  properly  entitled 
to  ihe  appellation  of  mountain.  A  ramification  of  the 
chain  of  the  Ardennes  extends  In  a  N.E.  direction  through 
Luxemburg.  Namur.  and  Liege,  and  forms  a  mountainous 
crest,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Meuse  from  those 
of  the  Moselle,  towards  each  of  which  It  gradually  de- 
scends. Another  offshoot  of  ihe  Ardennes  rates  parallel 
with  this,  on  tho  N.  banks  of  the  BuoJM  and  Meuse,  be- 
tween Mons  nnd  Maestricbi.  The  highest  points  of  eleva- 
tion are  about  2200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  one  of  these  Is  the 
hill  w  hich  overlooks  the  celebrated  springs  and  town  of  8pa. 

FarttU  and  H'oodt. — A  spare  of  nearly  650.000  ! 
or  ooe  fifth  of  the  whole  suiface  of  the  kingdom  is  . 
with  forests  and  woods.  All  tho  common  trees  of 
are  abundant ;  as  the  oak.  poplar,  pine,  fir, 
beech,  maple,  aspen,  plane,  linden  or  lime,  chestnut,  birch, 
elm,  aider,  and  numerous  others.  Plantations  for  hop-poles, 
oak  bark,  and  firewood,  occur  frequently  throughout  ihe 
western  provinces.  Hnluault  has  several  forests  of  fine 
oaks  ;  but  by  far  ihe  most  thickly  wooded  provinces  are 
Namur  nnd  Luxemburg,  in  many  ports  of  w  hich  the  soil  io 
fertile,  ami  better  ■dipvrd  Rw  'he  growth  of  timber 
trees  than  lor  Ihe  cultivation  of  corn  and  grasses.  The) 
forests  belonging  to  the  state,  to  the  communes,  and  public 
institutions,  occupy  194,000  hectares,  and  are  submitted  to 
an  established  system  of  public  management.   From  the 

■MOM  supplies  of  charcoal  for  the  iron -works  in  that  port 
of  Ihe  country'.  The  bark  forms  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce,  and  is  principally  exported  to  England. 

The  fori  ween  Bnnvel*  and  Waterloo, 

so  Interestingly  associated  w  1th  the  memorable  battle  in  thai 
locality.  Is  9  in.  in  length  by  8  In  breadth,  and  contains) 
11.983  hectares,  or  29,041  acres.  The  timber  is  valuable  for 
building,  and  a  thousand  acres  of  it  are  possessed  by  the 
Uuke  of  Wellington,  In  connexion  with  his  title  oi  i  ni  ce 
of  Waterloo.  The  forests  In  the  provinces  of  Namur, 
Liege,  nnd  Luxemburg,  are  remain*  of  the  immense  an- 
cient forest  <>f  Ardennes,  which  covered  a  great  extent  of 
the  country  between  Bonn  and  Kheims.  "Sylva  Ardu 
nn.  qua-  itigenti  magnitudinl  a  flumtne  Rheno  ad 
Khemoram  pertinet."  (t?#».  Cm,  v.,  3.)  The 
..f  St,  Bumt,  on  the  W.  side  of  lb 

etween  Mar.  he  and  Neufchaieau,  1* 
's  -  Forest  of  Arden."  A  general  woody  nj 
is  given  io  even  Ihe  most  cultivated  parts  of  Belgium  by  the 
custom  of  planting  trees  tn  the  hedge  incltjsures  of  the 
fields:  the  principal  road*  are  also  lined  by  double  row* of 
majestic  linden*,  and  the  canals  are  usually  shaded  by  rows 
of  |siplors.  beeches,  and  willows.  The  Belgian  proprietor* 
J  of  land  derive  a  large  nnd  secure  income  trum  the  produc* 
of  limber  and  underwood,  Independent  of  rent;  and  plant- 
ing Is,  therefore,  sometimes  prosecuted  to  a  greater  extent 
■  landlord*  than  is  consistent  with  the  convenience 
and  advantage  nf  the  occupiers  of  farms.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, ure  remunerated  by  the  use  of  a  certain  share  of  ton 


on  precociously  and  continues  Inle;  and  that  the 
rs  are  either  very  hot  nnd  dry.  or  extremely  wet.  No- 
[  and  April  are  nearly  always  rainy  j  the  transitions 
of  temperature  are  frequent  and  sudden,  so  that  in  the 


of  fscolch  pine  are 
six  pounds  of  seed  te  an  acre,  l 
the  poorest  .oil.  which  Is  prepared  by  burning  the  I 
rarfnee.  and  scattering  the  ashes.  In  six  years  many  bar- 
ren tracts  are  converted  in  ihis  way,  to  flourishing  planta- 
tion of  ttrs.  from  A  to  U  ft  In  height  The  preservation  of 
trees  Is  very  strictly  enjoined,  not  only  by  proprietors,  but 
by  the  government  Every  farmer  Is  compelled  to  destroy 
caterpillars,  and  remove  every  other  cause  oi  injury  to  the 
trees  on  hi*  premises.  All  ihe  tree*  on  the  public  r<«u% 
besides  those  of  Ihe  numerous  royal  forests,  belong  to  the 
government  and  the  laws  for  their  management  are  ea 
forced  with  great  vigilance  by  I 
purpose. 

A.rrrs.-Belgium  Is  one  of  the  I 
^."'Th^'^herdUn  the  ^jjJdwT'' 
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generally  in  a 

of  the  country  en 
the  lateral  tranche* 


from  N.  to  S. 

40  rivulet*, 
of  these  two  principal 
.  In  rcrtilizlDc  the  soil  by 
Irrigation,  and  a*  feeder*  of  canals,  is  highly  important, 
they  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  special  notice  in  a  general 
account  of  the  physical  features  of  the  territory. 

The  Scheldt  riaei  In  France,  flows  through  Cambray, 
Valenciennes,  and  Conde,  and  enter*  Belgium  on  Its  con- 
fluence wlili  the  Scarpe,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ton  may  ; 
through  which  town  It  passes,  and  pursues  a  northerly 

CM  to  Ghent,  wh  jre  It  receives  die  Lye.  Thence  ft 
s  tortuously  to  T.rmonde,  whence,  turning  northward, 
U  la  augmented  by  large  tributary  streams  on  each  aide, 
and  becomes,  before  the  wall*  of  Antwerp,  a  majestic  riv- 
er, 8000  ft.  in  width,  and  navigable  for  fleet*  of  the  largest 
•hip*.  The  length  of  iu  course  in  Belgium  is  212,000 
■Wires,  and  the  upper  half,  and  several  of  iu  affluent*,  are 
navigated  by  boats  of  200  ton*.  The  Meuse  also  rises  in 
France,  and  enters  Belgium  on  tho  8.  of  Dinant.  through 
which  town  it  flows  to  Namur,  where  It  receive*  the  Bern- 
are  ;  then,  turning  eastward,  it  passe*  Andenne  and  iluy, 
to  the  city  of  Liege  |  there  resuming  its  northerly  course,  it 
continues  through  Maastricht,  and  wind*  across  the  N.YV. 
of  Limburg  into  Holland  and  the  North  sea.  The  length 
of  its  course  In  Belgium  hi  about  128.000  metre*.  It  Is  nav- 
igated by  large,  strong  boats  from  100  to  150  Ions.  From 
Ltege  to  Vcoloo  the  navigation  is  particularly  difficult.  The 

dm**!?  upTy 


of  the  Scheldt,  era  the  K.,  am  the  Dendre  and  the  Henna, 

Dyle,  Geele,  Denier,  and  Neihe,  which  unite  below  Mech- 
lin, and  flow  in  the  Schc 
On  the  W.  It  race 
eaten  witii  several 
Of  these  riven,  belonging  to  th< 

to 


the  channel  of  the  Kupel. 
the  Lys  and  Durme,  and  commune 


The  Demer,  In  Limburg  and  Brabant  .  .  .  3l,ooo 
Dendre,  "  Hainault  and  East  Flanders    .  87,650 

Dunne,  "  West  Flanden   22,200 

Dyle,  "  Brabant  and  Antwerp  .  ,  .  22.2(10 
Scheldt,  "  Hainault,  E.  Fland.  at  Antwerp  213.000 
Lys,  "  West  and  East  Flanden  .  .  90.000 
Nettie.   "  Limburg  and  Antwerp  .   .   .  13,000 

Kupel,    "  Antwerp  12,000 

The  Meuse  on  the  E.  Is  joined  by  the  Setnoy,  I  .esse, 
Ourthe,  Ambleve,  Vesdre,  and  Koer ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Sam  lire,  Jaar,  and  several  smaller  streams. 

Tho  riven  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  are  navt 
gable  as  follows : 

The  Meuse,  in  Namur,  Liege,  and  Limburg  126.000 
Ourthe,  "  Luxemburg  and  Liege  .  .  .  102,000 
Bambre,  "  Hainault  and  Namur    .   .  .  94,356 

Vesdre.    "Liege   30,000 

Ambleve,  "  Liege  10,000 

The  Our,  Sure,  and  Asette,  in  Luxemburg,  flow  into  the 
or°the'  Rhine'. ^Th^W8ure  uTaTigabfe'Tn'01'1 


Table,  constructed  from  recent 
by  each  Division  of  the 


of  the  Bclgic  Government,  exhibit*.  In 

Objects  to  which  the  Soil  is  appropriated 


AW- 

W.  Fi» 

c  ru> 

dm. 

H»l- 
■•■It. 

Iff. 

Ntni«r. 

Lib. 
b*r» 

Ij-i-ro 

bur*. 

WlH.lt 

KinctW 

Superficial  extent  . 

2KU10 

BB 
227.933 

kuiu 

299.7H7 

372.206 

289.310 

366TlHi 

I60.00U 

71*1.1**1 

3,422.574 

Arable  Land*  . 

JIM  13 

199  11  1 

209.1,25 

236.423 

i:*i.62ti 

145.226 

250,000 

200,000 

wnfju 

Prairie*  and  Meadows  . 

35,190 
6,231 

35,792 
7,601 

n»;  M 

34,926 
7,096 

IH.856 

73.H93 
5,014 

30,32* 
5.744 

37,000 
6,700 

77.700 
5.850 

Gardens  and  planted  Grou 

5,316 

7.870 

MLM 

Hop  Fields  ... 

• 

448 

40 

568 

831 

5 

1.863 

13 

184 

3 

700 

929 

Forests  and  Woods . 

. 

32,6:12 

42.9H6 

33^46 

30,137 

60,810 

5-1.300 

125.541 

55,000 

215,000 

649.952 

Ponds  and  Bescrvolre 
Site*  of  Building*,  Yards, 

1.39H 

6CI 

279 

1,800 

770 

82 

883 

1,800 

350 

6\223 

and 

Courts  .... 

2,301 

2,613 

3,916 

3,961 

3  201 

1,675 

1,277 

1,800 

1,600 

2IJ85 

Roads,  Canals,  Streets, 

and* 

Squares       .      .  „ 

6.787 

8.050 

5,665 

7,388 

8.766 

7.505 

7.523 

0.100 

14.060 

74.844 

Riven  and  Brooks  . 

3,027 

804 

757 

2,437 

781 

2,023 

1,658 

1,700 

2,000 

15,186 

Spaces  devoted  to  various  pub- 

lic purpose*  . 
f '^cultivated  Tract* 

83 

4.740 

1.839 

1,100 

212 

251 

500 

210 

ia7!2 

1.802 

4.IS07 

1.18'i 

3.661 

1 3*601 

t-  :u:t 

97,1**1 

i  -:» !:«• 

-!'>..«. 1 

It  hence  appear*  that  tlie  whole  extent  of  surface  under 
cultivation  is  nearly  2,220,000  hectares;  that  one  half  I*  ar- 
able, and  nearly  one  eighth  i*  prairie  and  meadow  :  that 
forests  and  woods  rover  650,000  hectares,  or  above  one 
fifth  ;  the  site*  of  buildings  about  1160th  part,  and  the  un- 
cultivated lands  about  one  eighth.  Thus  1517th*  of  the 
territory  are  occupied  in  a  profitable  manner,  without  ln- 
eanals.  Ice,  which  cannot  be  deemed  unpro- 


Mimtral  Products.— West  nnd  East  Flanden 
axe  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  white,  yellow,  and 
gray  sand,  and  clay,  separate,  and  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions. When  the  stratum  of  sand  form*  the  surface, 
the  soil  is  arid,  and  of  difficult  cultivation  ;  and  it  Is  rich 
and  fertile  in  proportion  to  the  depth  nt  which  tho  sand  Ikes 
below  the  vegetable  deposit.  Numerous  bed*  of  turf  prove 
the  ancient  exb-tencc  of  manner.  The  only  mineral  prod- 
act  of  these  province*  1*  elny,  for  the  manufacture  of 
tile*,  bricks,  pottery,  and  pipe*.  In  tome  localities  it  con- 
tain* oxide  of  Iron.  The  sand  stratum.  In  W.  and  E.  Flan- 
ders is  deep,  and  constitutes  one  fourth  of  the  area.  In 
deep  wells,  descending  to  the  primitive  cranlte.  alternate 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  are  found  mixed  with  marine  shells, 
which  are  evidently  deposits  of  the  ocean,  and  prove  Hint, 
In  remote  ages,  this  whole  region  was  submerged  under  its 
waters.  Four  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  where  it  la 
of  clay,  are  the  beds  of  peat  or  turf,  varying  In  depth  from 
4  to  12  ft.  To  the  poorer  classes  It  supplies  a  cheap  fuel, 
and  its  ashes,  mixed  with  sand,  are  much  used  as  a  very 
successful  manure  for  clover  and  grain*.  Turf  Is  also  pro- 
duced plentifully  In  the  province  of  Luxemburg  and  in  sev- 
eral other  part*  of  the  kingdom.  Siliciou*  pebbles,  agates, 
\  and  red  cornelian*,  are  found  in  the  sand  and 
of  E.  Flanden.  and  many  vegetable  and  animal  petrl- 
Amoag  the  latter  are  large  antlers  of  deer  nnd 
oxen,  with  hones  of  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  nnd  wolf, 
egetabie  lossus,  consisting  ot  \arn>u«  productions  of  tne 


soil,  are  frequently  obtained  by  the  peasants  for 
They  Include  numerous  trunks  of  the  oak  and  ash,  which 
are  hard,  black,  and  polishable,  and  yield  red  ashes  In  com- 
bustion. The  geological  character  of  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp and  of  tho  N.  part  of  Brabant,  Is  clmilar  to  that  of 
the  western  region  ;  and  the  ocean  apparently  once  cover- 


ed tho  whole  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
plain*  of  the  W.,  for  the  hill  on  which  Brunei*  is  built 


contains  many  marine  remain*. 

The  rock  strata  of  Hainault  exhibit  three  successive  for- 
mations :  the  first,  or  lowest,  I*  composed  of  porphyry  and 
quartz;  the  second  of  calcareous  earths,  coal,  and  schist] ; 
nnd  the  third  comprehend*  argillaceous  earth,  with  deep 
deposit*  of  sand,  and  various  d'bris. 

In  the  high  southeastern  districts  strata  of  red  sandstone 
nnd  limestone,  containing  organic  remains,  are  incumbent 
upon  rocks  of  granite,  quartz,  and  slaty  schisll,  which  have 
generally  an  Inclination  or  dip  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  De- 
scending thence  towards  the  N.W.,  the  rock*  of  sandstone, 
limestone,  quartz,  and  schlsti.  containing  vast  lied*  of  an 
thracttc,  form  a  basin  extending  about  40  tn.  around  the  city 
of  Namur.  The  strata  of  these  rocks  are  often  nearly  ver 
tkal,  so  that  the  large  ronl  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Namur 
and  Mons  require  to  be  worked  by  shaft*  resembling  wells. 
Namur  produces,  besides  coal,  abundance  of  carbonated 
lime,  silex.  excellent  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
common  pottery,  nnd  pipes,  and  a  sand  from  which  crystal 
is  obtained.  Pebbles  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish  art 
found  about  Fletirus.  The  8.  and  E.  portions  of  Belgium, 
comprehending  Hainault  Namur,  Luxemburg,  and  Liege, 
are  especially  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  a*  containing 
almost  every  article  in  the  geological  inventory,  especwlly 
Iron,  coal,  marble,  various  kind*  of  (tone  and  slate,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  manganese,  calnmlne.  sulphur,  alum,  etc.  Curi- 


ous animal  fossils  are  found  in  the  province  of  Liege, 
where  numerous  caverns  In  the  hills  fumish  bones  of  the 
bear,  hymn,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  fragment*  of  tl* 
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human  skeleton.  Near  Maastricht  is  a  Ml 

rinih,  extending  several  miles  In  length  and 


rocks  of  soft  yellow  stone  under  Ihe  hlll^of  St^Pctcr,  where 

bones  of  gigantic  lisards  above  00  ft.  In  length. '  Tlio  nu- 
merous rocky  valley*,  by  which  the  south-eastern  half  of 
the  territory  is  intersected,  have  apparently  been  formed, 
not  hy  the  corrosive  action  of  water,  but  disruption  of 
rock*,  which  subsequently  afforded  channels  for  the  pres- 
ent rivers  and  streams.  At  the  village  of  Han,  on  the  riv- 
er Lease  (Hnnsur-Leaae),  in  the  BJ5.  of  Namur.  an  Im- 
mense cavern  extends  nearly  a  mile  lumttch  the  limestone 
rock,  and  forma  the  subterrnneous  channel  of  the  Lease. 
The  numerous  and  spacious  compartments  of  this  remark- 
able cavern  arc  naturally  ornamented  with  clusters  of 
glU'cnlng  stalactites,  and  offer  combinations  of  the  gro- 
te«)  ic  and  wonderful  that  remind  the  spectator  of  the  cele- 
brated grotto  of  Antiparos.  Scientific  descriptions  of  It 
have  been  given  by  Uuelelet,  Klkv,  and  Winder  Maelen. 

The  working  of  mines  constitutes  a  roost  important  part 
of  the  national  Industry  of  Belgium.  The  mining  districts 
form  three  divisions  of  the  territory.  The  first  hi  In  the 
province  of  llalnnult,  and  contain*  155  mines,  occupying 
an  area  of  10-2,4 15  hectares;  the  second,  In  the  provinces 
of  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  contains  30  mines,  covering  an 
extent  of  30,000  hectares ;  and  the  third.  In  the  provinces 
of  Liege  and  Limbnrg.  comprehends  138  mines  and  32.777 
"  various  mines,  occupying  165.223  hec 
of  5000  metre*.  In 


but  gives,  after 
an  acid,  ferruginous 


must  be  considered  first  in  order,  and  of  the 
•J  importance,  as  furnishing  the  greatest  amount  of 
loges  to  the  country.  This  branch  of  industry  is  in  full 
prosperity,  and  Its  immense  produce  amply  supplies  the 
manufacturing  and  domestic  consumption  of  the  kingdom, 
and  is  largely  exported  to  France.  The  annual  quantity 
extracted  from  the  coal  fields  of  Ilainault  alone  Is  larger 
than  the  whole  produce  of  France. 
The  three  great  centre*  of  the  coal  mines,  which  are  at 
r,  and  the  city  of  Liege,  produce  annually 
other  considerable  mines  in  Namur 
I  In  Limburg.  where,  at  Kcrkrnede,  the  value  of  the  an- 
produce  of  one  mine  1*  240.000  franc*  In  1836  the 
extraction  of  coal  was  carried  on  in  Belgium  in  457  stations, 
established  on  850  mines,  which  employed  the  labour  of 
31,190  workmen,  and  produced  'i2,0rj0.000'hectolltres,  worth, 
at  least,  32,000,000  francs.  In  France,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  coej  mines  in  operation  was  198;  workmen, 
17,500;  quantity  produced,  20,000,000  hectolitres;  and  val 
ue,  19.000,000  francs. 

Previously  to  1830  the  maximum  price  of  a  ton  of  coals 
atCharleroy  was  8  francs,  and  in  1837  it  was  19  francs.  The 
knille  and  houillieres,  the  common  Bclgic  expres 
for  coal  and  coal  pits,  are  derived  from  llomlle.  the 
s  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  in  17W,  first  discovered  coal 
In  the  province  of  Liege. 

Mines  of  iron  are  numerous,  especially  In  the  district  be- 
tween the  Satnbrc  nnd  the.  Me  use ;  ana  mnny  are  worked 
In  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg,  Liege,  and  Limburg.  In 
quality  the  metal  resembles  that  of  France,  but  the  price  i* 
lower.  In  1836,  the  forges  of  the  country  wrought  up 
456.000  ton*  of  prepared  ore.  which  correspond*  to  double 
that  quantity,  or  912,000  ton*,  as  taken  from  the  mines. 

Copper  Is  found  In  the  provinces  of  Ilainault  and  Liege ; 
and  lead  In  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  The  lead 
mine  of  Longvllly.  in  Luxemburg,  is  the  largest  in  the  king- 
dom. Zinc  Is  obtained  in  Namur  and  Ilainault;  manga- 
nese in  Liege ;  and  pyrites,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  alum. 
In  Namur  and  Liege. 

The  region  included  between  the  frontier  of  France  and 
a  line  drawn  from  Ostend  to  Arion,  In  the  8.  of  Luxemburg, 
abounds  in  excellent  materials  for  building  —  freestone, 
limestone,  granite,  paving  slabs,  slates,  Ate. :  there  are  also 
mnny  quarries  of  excellent  marble  of  various  kinds.  The 
black  marble  of  Dinaitt  Is  highly  valued,  and  a  specie*  call- 
ed jtiiu  grnnitr.  In  which  are  found  many  marine  organic 
remains.  Superior  large  slates  are  quarried  in  the  provin- 
ce* of  Namur  and  Luxemburg.  At  Herbemont,  a  little  to 
tile  VV.  of  Dlnnnt,  is  the  most  Important  slate  quarry  In  the 
kingdom,  producing  annually  above  K 000,000  slate*.  The 
the  quarries  is  about  14  francs  per  thousand. 
1*  quarried  In  Liege  and  Limburg.  but  chiefly  in 
Ilainault  Ample  supplies  of  excellent  millstones,  grind- 
atones,  whetstone*,  etc.  are  famished  from  the  stone  quar- 
ries of  Liege  and  Luxemburg;  and  the  hones  from  the 
quarries  near  Spa  are  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in 
Europe,  to  all  part*  of  which  they  are  exported. 

Mtnrral  rV alert. — Belgium  possesses  several  springs  of 
medicinal  mineral  waters.  Those  of  Spa.  on  the  S.W.  of 
the  city  of  Liege  ore  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  They 
'  from  seven  different  sources,  of  which  the  one  named 


the  specific 

ea  to  bo 


than  In  any  other 
Its  temperature  la  50°  Fahr..  and 
1-00098.  Numerous  maladies  ore  be- 
lieved to  bo  removed  by  using  It  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
About  a  thousand  bottles  of  it  are  daily  sent  to  foreign 
parts,  and  the  annual  number  of  visitants  at  the  spring 
amounts  to  between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  estab- 
lishments for  their  accommodation  are  convenient  and  ele- 
gant ;  and  the  scenery  of  the  vicinity  affords  ample  amuse- 
ment for  the  admirer*  of  the  picture »cue  ;  but  as  Spa  la  the 
favourite  resort  of  speculating  and  reckless  votaries  of  fash- 
ion. It  Is  too  true  that  the  authorised  system  nt  pimbling 
produces  a  great  amount  of  evil  to  oppose  to  the  good  effect- 
ed by  the  virtues  of  the  water. 

The  hot  springs  of  Chnudrbnlalne,  in  the  same  locality, 
but  nearer  to  Liege,  arc  also  much  visited,  and  others  at 
Morimonl,  near  Namur.  At  the  ancient  town  of  Tongrrs, 
near  Maastricht,  I*  a  mineral  fountain  of  a  temperature 
about  60°.  puny  thus  describes  it  and  it  still  retains  its 
ancient  properties):  "Tungri.  ciritas  Gallia*,  foment  hahet 
msiguem.  pltrribns  bullis  stilUntem.  terruginct  saporis  quod 
ipmim  non  nisi  in  fine  potus  Intelligitur.  I  urge l  hie  corpora, 
lertiana*  febres  dsruiit.  calcutorumque  villa." 

.-.'nrm/i/  /v,Wurfr,i««. — All  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  are  found  in  Belgium.  An,°^ 


but  all  the  c«i 

kinds  of  game.  quadrupeds  and  bird*,  ore  plentiful  in  dot 
woody  part*  of  the  country  ;  especially  in  Namur,  Luxem- 
burg. Liege,  and  Limburg.  Tire  heaths  of  Vcrvters,  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  ore  believed  to  be  the  only  spot  In  Eu- 
rope where  the  great  heath  cock,  grand  eee  iU  bruftre,  caa 
be  (bund. 

Ilorrts. — Flanders  has  long  been  famous  for  its  breed  of 
work-horses,  and  by  their  frequent  Importation  into  England 
the  English  draught  horse  breed  has  been  much  improved. 
The  Suffolk  punch-horse  very  nearly  resemble*  the  specie* 
"  rs.    The  colour  of  the  Flemish 


moat  common  in  Flanders, 
hones  generally  is  chestnut,  in  all  it* 
They  arc  of  the  true  working  character,  remarkably  docile, 
and  possessed  of  superior  bulk  and  strength.  The  chief 
defect  occasloniiBy  observable  in  their  form  is  a  want  of 
depth  in  the  girth,  and  a  dip  behind  the  withers,  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  finely  shaped.  A  small  head  and 
pricked  ear.  rising  neck  and  crest,  short  bark  and  coupies, 
treat  strength  over  the  loins,  round  hips  and  lengthy  quar- 
ters, open  chest,  u  good  arm,  short  legs  of  powerful  sinew, 
short  pasterns,  semicircular  hoofs,  with  a  round  frog  and 
open  heel— these  points,  comprised  In  a  compact  form,  with 
a  height  of  about  15  hands,  constitute  a  work-horse  of  great 
merit,  which,  when  three  years  old.  can  be  purchased  at 
£20  or  £30.  They  are  kept  In  excellent  condition,  and  are 
shod  with  so  much  care  that  a  defective  foot  or  lame  horse 
Is  never  to  be  seen.  A  dietary  system  is  observed  with 
great  precision  and  regularity.  Chopped  straw  is  invariably 
given  with  pats,  and  the  water  is  always  well  whitened 
Willi  meal  of  rye,  onto,  or  barley.  Clover  is  the  common 
fodder  in  summer,  nnd  carrots  in  winter,  never  omitting  the 
chopped  straw  and  meal  water.  Of  late,  the  Bclgic  horses 
have  been  materially  Improved  by  propagating  from  select 
breeds,  and  judicious  crushing.  Every  farmer  In  Flanders 
breeds  his  own  work-hones;  but  the  business  of  breeding 
is  only  a  subordinate  and  accessory  branch  of  husbandry. 
The  polders  and  prairies  of  Antwerp  afford  pasturage  to 
mcrous  Flemish  horses;  and  there  are  la  E.  and  YT. 


Flanders  a  great  many  fairs,  at  which  they  are  sold  for  ex- 
portation to  France  and  England.  Belgium  produces  sev 
eral  other  varieties  of  the  horse,  among  which  the  l.uiem 
burg  cob  is  a  valuable  breed,  and  has  been  Imported  into 
England  for  its  excellent  qualities,  as  a  very  compact  and 
powerful  little  horse,  short-legged,  well  boned,  about  13  or 
14  hands  in  height,  and  equal  to  carrying  the  heaviest  rider, 
as  well  as  fit  for  hard  work  In  harness.  The  Be  I  trie  gov- 
ernment, with  the  view  of  improving  the  native  breeds  of 
homes  hy  crossing  them  with  those  of  England,  has  formed, 
at  Tervueren.  a  beautiful  stud  of  about  forty  stallions,  and 
appointed  stations  for  them  In  all  Ihe  provinces.  The  ben 
eficial  result  of  this  expedient,  which  has  been  in  i 
since  1H34,  is  already  apparent  In  the  production  of  a  i 
superior  race  of  horses,  which,  la  future,  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  importing,  as  hitherto,  the  greater  part  of  those 
required  for  the  road  and  saddle.  The  government  also 
awards  premiums  to  the  proprietors  of  winning  horses  at 

I  the  public  races. 

In  Flanders,  the  eager  thriftlness  of  the  former  Induces 
him  to  put  his  colts  to  hard  work  often  at  the  age  of  *4jpV 

j  teen  months,  which  is  long  before  Ihe  requisite 
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are  employed  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  harness ;  but  the 
peasantry  commonly  prefer  making  use  of  asses  for  riding, 
•specially  In  the  sandy  districts  along  the  sea  shore.  At 
an  average  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  horses  in  each 
province  were : 


Antwerp  . 
Brabant 
W.  Flanders 
K.  Flanders 


:ii,«v4 

23.0HS 
27.475 
47.303 


I.iego 
Llmburg  . 
l.uxemic.rg 


83,618 
SOW 


king 


,  the  number  < 

was  313,513. 

Hurmtd  Cattle— The  breeding  and  management  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  in  Belgium  aie  much  less  exemplary 
than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  cattle  are  the  short 
horned  Dutch  breed,  but  they  are  not  in  general  so  well 
formed  as  in  Holland.  Indeed,  but  little  attention  appear* 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  niceties  of  breeding,  and  tile 
of  selection.  The  colour  is,  for  the  most  part, 
Ite.  Flanders,  W.  and  E.,  contain 
tlum  25-i.OOO,  man;  of  which  are  fattened  and  sold. 


The  oxen  are  larger  than  Uie  cows,  and  weigh,  when  fat 
lened,  from  6  to  8  cwt. ;  but  the  same  eagerness  fur  gain 


which  occasions  the  too  early  working  of  ine 
en  the  farmer  to  hurry  his  oxen  to  market  at  about  two 
jrnars  of  age,  before  they  are  perfectly  fattened.  The 
same  penurious  spirit  is  apparent  in  the  practice  of  having.  I 
ha  general,  only  one  bull  to  150  cows,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties, to  upward*  of  JOG.    Numerous  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared  on  the  wild  lierbage  of  the  large  forests  in  the  cen- 
tral a.,  and  K.  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  finally  fatten 
ed  ou  oil  cake,  at  a  very  small  expense.  No  part  of  Belgium 
produces  better  oxen  and  calves  than  the  prairie*  of  the 
great  Cainplue  plain,  between  Antwerp  and  Maestricht. 
Cows  are  kept  in  great  numbers  on  the  pastures  about 
Fumes  and  Diimude,  In  W.  Flanders,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  to  made  for  exportation.   In  their  row  stable*,  the 
flemish  tanners  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  month  of 
■ay ;  Indeed,  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  stale  of  these 
places  that  Mr.  Rate  I  iff,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  «/ 
FU»d*ri,  speaks  of  having  taken  corlec  in  one  of  them, 
with  the  proprietor,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  without  hav- 
ing boen  in  the  least  incommoded  by  colli,  dirt  or  offensive 
Odour.    For  the  preservation  of  clennlinesa,  they  adopt  an 
odd  expedient,  which  is  very  common  in  Holland,  keeping 
the  cows  tails  erect,  by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes 
over  a  pulley  In  the  roof.   The  usual  food  in  summer  is 
chiefly  clover;  and  in  winter,  turnips,  which  are  rather 
poor  and  small,  with  carrots,  potatoes,  a  very  little  bay 
and  straw,  and  the  white  soup  which  is  given  to  horses 
coQsistiug  of  tepid  water,  thickened  «ith  oat.  rve,  or  barley 
meal,  and  a  small  portion  of  oil -cake,   However,  not  onlv 
the  breed,  but  the  treatment  of  cows  tn  Flanders  is  regard 
ad.  by  English  writers,  as  very  inferior.  They  are  constantly 
eotjtiuid  to  the  stalls;  and.  as  the  clover  and  oiher  forage 
crop*  are  there  consumed  in  their  green  auto  in  the  sum- 
mer, n  deficiency  of  root*  uj  the  winter  reduces  their  diet  to 
dry  straw,  so  that,  as  M.  Vandermaeien  remarks,  they  are 
often  so  emaciated  in  the  month  of  May  as  barelv  to  be 
nble  to  walk ;  and  Mr.  Pryse  Gordon,  in  his  work  on  Bel 
gium  states  that  their  wretched  condition  In  the  spring  is 
almost  incredible:  that  they  resemble  those  of  Shetland 
which  h,  .canty  «asoru  of  the  year,  are  fed  on  dried 
•tockfish ;  or  the  cows  of  the  N.  Cape,  which  are  occasion 
ally  kept  alive  on  pickled  salmon !    In  the  forest  of  Si  ig 
xues.  and  other  parts  of  Brabant,  the  cattle  are  large  and 
coarse.   The  Belgians,  in  fact,  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  gen- 
aware  that  animals  of  a  moderate  size  are  more 
profitable  than  those  of  larger  dimensions ;  that  light,  com 
part,  and  short-legged  horses  are  most  enduring  for  work 
requiring  not  strength  alone,  but  activity;  and  that  small 
and  slight  framed  cirw*.  such  as  the  Aldernev.  Suffolk,  and 
Ayrshire  breeds,  produce  more  and  richer  milk  than  manv 
larger  kinds.  1 
The  Belgic  government  has,  for  some  vcars.  taken  much 
pains  to  introduce  superior  breeds  of  cattle :  and  the  proprl 
•tors  are  gradually  becoming  convinced  of  their  interest  in 
effecting  a  change  tn  their  kinds  of  stock,  though  the  char- 
acteristic tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  old  established 
notions  still  greatly  retard,  the  beneficial  accomplishment 
of  the  government  plans  of  improvement. 

On  an  average  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  annual 
produce  of  cattle  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  898,076  and 

lowing  numbers  :  ^ 


Antwerp  . 
Brabant  . 
W,  Flanders 
K.  Flanders 


88.412 
98.234 
I3MM 

190,317 


Liege  . 
I.imtmrg 
I«uxemburg 
Namur  , 


83,5715 
104.340 
190,300 

58  387 


In  1830,  the  number 
cultural  labour  was  9EI0P. 

Sktrp. — On  the  farms  of  Belgium,  the  sheep  stock  is  gen- 
erally a  secondary  object  of  attention.  There  a-r  two  prtn 
ripnl  indigenous  breeds,  the  Flemish  r.nd  tV  Ardenne 
The  Indigenous  Flemish  sheep  i,  a  'all,  tht.i,  long  eared 
animal.  fnrni«hlng  a  coarse,  long  wool  and  the  worst  kind 
of  mutton.  The  Ardenne  breed  la  mailer,  and.  from  ran- 
ging over  the  sweet  wild  herbage  of  the  hills  of  Uegc  and 
Luxemburg,  tbe  mutton  acquires  un  excellent  flavour,  but 
the  wool  is  not  of  superior  .qualify.  The  mode  of  feeding 
sheep  in  Flanders  accounts  for  much  of  their  bad  qualities : 
they  are  homed  at  night,  and  during  the  day  are  followed 
by  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  along  the  lanes,  pathway*, 
and  margins  of  nmhle  fields,  where  they  barely  pick  s  sub- 
sistence, and  never  enjoy  the  rnage  of  a  sweet  and  v  hole 
some  pasture,  in  winter  they  are  let  out  for  a  sh,»r  time, 
but  once  a  day,  and  ore  fed  upon  rye,  straw,  and  h>i/ ;  and, 
though  three  or  four  years  would  be  required  l».  fntten 
them,  they  are  slaughtered  at  one  year  old,  in  a  cndltloa, 
»av«  Mr.  Rstcilff,  very  nearly  that  of  carrion.  The  sheep 
which  are  fed  on  the  prairies  of  the  Oampln 
the  !w*t  wool  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  of' the 
breed  is  next  in  quality.  The  wool  and  mutton  of 
rlorks  of  Namur  are  considered  comparatively  good, 
fine  specimens  of  the  Leicester  and  t'otswold  breeds,  which 
have  recently  been  imported  from  F.nglnnd,  are  expected  to 
produce  a  much  improved  race,  that  will  supersede  the 

I "resent  Inferior  kind*.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the 
ilngdom  Is  about  750.000  ;  but  the  country  Is  capable  of 
feeding  a  much  larger  number ;  for.  while  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Frei.ch  empire,  when  agriculture  suflcred 


.  upward  of  a  million. 
The  following  are  the  nnmliers  of  sheep  in  each  province, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years : 


Antwerp 
Brabant 

W. 


23.719 
34,884 

3!t,f,73 


Liege 
Llmburg . 
Luxemburg 


115,149 
127.W8 

1*4.929 


-The 


3fi  193 
TO'^84 

swine  art  similar  to  those  nf  F 


Xrnr.' 

and  have  more  resemblance  to  the  greyhounds  than  the 
hogs  of  England.  Their  long  and  thin  bodies  are  mounted 
upon  fleet  and  lengthy  legs,  and  the  ridge  of  their  barks 
describe*  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Herds  of  these  animals  are 
fumed  into  the  forests,  where  they  reed  abundan'ly 
the  beech  mast  and  acorns  that  strew  the  gi 
make  very  good  pork  and  bacon  after  having  I 
well  fed ;  but  this  kind  of  meat  Is  the  dearest  In  the  market. 
Better  breeds  have  been  imported  from  England  ;  and.  front 
the  prolific  nature  of  the  animal,  they  will  probably  soon 
become  numerous  and  beneficial.  A  few  pigs  are  reared 
by  every  farmer  in  Flanders  for  domestic  supply  of  pork, 
which  is  the  common  animal  food  of  the  working  classes ; 
but  the  markets  ate  supplied  by  distillers  and  millers,  who 
have  great  facilities  for  feeding  with  the  refuse  of  their  ea- 


long  and 


abound  In  most  of  the  la 
qnnllty  are  found  in  the  8 
parts  of  the  kingdom.   The  principal  kinds  are  pik 
carp,  perch,  tench,  eel,  lamprey,  sturgeon,  salmon, 
shad,  gudgeon,  whitebait  anchovy,  and  ecrevlsse  or  I 
water  lobster. 

In  the  fishery  off  the  sea -coast,  and  In  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  arc  taken  skate,  plaice,  bret  soles,  turbot.  dab,  an- 
gels, whiting,  smelts,  lobsters,  crabs,  pilchards,  shrimps,  fcc  ; 
and  from  trie  deep  sen  fisher)'  nre  supplied  end,  herrings, 
oysters,  muscles.  Ate.  The  dog-fish  (rairs  de  mer)  commits 
so  much  injury  to  the  fishery  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the  gov- 
ernment give*  a  rrward  for  its  destruction.  About  200 
boats  arc  employed  In  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  the 
produce  of  which  has  always  been  the  subject  of  a  lonsld- 
ernble  commerce.  In  1837,  the  Importation  of  cod  at  the 
port  of  Ostend  was  81 75  tons.  The  national  fishery  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  premiums,  amounting  to  40,000  franca, 
are  annually  awarded  by  the  government  for  its  promotion. 

Agriculture. — In  consequence  nf  the  new  political  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Belgium  since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  every 
branch  of  Industry  has  been  greatly  improved  and  extended. 
The  craistruction  of  numerous  roads,  railways,  and  canal*, 
has  produced  an  cnomiouj  Increase  In  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings,  amounting,  In  several  whole  district*,  to  4th 
of  former  estimates ;  and  the  government  haa  established 
an  especial  council,  charged  with  the  care  of  ascertaining 
the  means  of  promoting  the  Interests  of  agriculture.  At 
Brussels  has  been  formed  a  veterinary  and  agricultural  col 
lege  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  which  Is  expected  to  effect 
many  beneficial  Improvements,  especially  in  the  breed*  of 
live  »tock. 


live  stock.  The  natural  soil  of  Belgium  i«  composed  of 
mere  sand  and  clay,  combined  In  various  proportions.  Tha 
clay  alrme  contains  the  nutritive  properties  required  for  the 
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support  of  vegetation,  but  without  a  due  admixture 
to  render  it  porous  and  friable.  It  U  perfectly  sterile,  from 
itt  tun  great  adhesiveness,  retention  ut"  water,  and  liability 
to  become  baked  by  the  sun.  The  artificial  soU.  in  Flan 
der*  and  many  other  highly  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
to  rich,  black,  and  loamy,  and  po*se«*ed  of  great  fertility, 
through  the  vast  quontiue*  of  nianure,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, which  for  ages  have  been  constantly  intermixed  with 
the  natural  sand  and  clay.  Although  in  Belgium  the  eul- 
tlvauim  of  the  earth  is  carried  to  a  great  extent.  1-1 1th  of 
the  whole  surface  remain*  still  uncultivated :  1-eHh  consist* 
of  eras*- lands,  the  best  of  which  are  in  ttkc  two  Flnnders  , 
and  the  arable  lands  occupy  one  half.  Tim  best  arc  in  the 
two  Flanders,  Hainault.  and  Brabant  In  these  province* 
no  waste  land  w  hatever  si  to  be  seen ;  but  In  Antwerp, 
Lifflburg,  and  Luxemburg,  it  covers  a  large 
try.  However,  commercial  associations  are 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  waste  lands  of  the  great 
Campinc  plain  in  Limburg,  and  for  clearing  some  of  the 
forests  of  Luxemburg. 

Agriculture  ef  the  Polder  t. — The  name  polders  is  given 
to  tracts  of  low  alluvial  soil,  artificially  gained  from  the 
sea  or  the  Scheldt  by  lofty  embankments,  and  drained  by 
numerous  intersecting  ditches,  from  which,  In  some  instan- 
ces), the  superfluous  water  Is  continually  pumped  by  the 
agency  of  windmills.  These  embanked  enclosure*  are  high- 
ly cultivated,  and  form  an  extensive  chain  of  square  green 
islands  along  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  its  afflu- 
ent the  Kupel,  in  the  province*  of  Antwerp  and  K.  Flanders, 
and  on  the  sand*  of  the  sea  shore.  Twice  a  day  the  tides 
reach  the  broad  and  high  digues  or  embankment*  which 
bound,  on  each  side  of  the  Scheldt,  a  wide  extent  of  alluvial 
ground,  and  protect  the  adjacent  country  from  Inundation  ; 
and  while  the  waters  remain  upon  this  surface  they  de- 
posit a  fine  argillaceous  and  calcareous  mud,  the  debrU  of 
various  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  collected  in  their 
drainage  of  the  loose  and  rich  soils  of  Flanders,  and  brought 
from  the  ocean.  These  alluvial  accretion*,  when  first  en- 
closed by  dykes,  become  naturally  covered  by  a  fine,  ten- 
der grass,  and  are  called  In  Flemish  itkors.  They  arc  first 
sown  with  ctlia ;  that  is,  oleaginous  colewort,  Brattita 
oleraeea  areemtu,  not  the  Brat  $  tea  Xtpu*  of  Linmrus.  but 
the  Bra*$Ua  campettrit  of  De  Candolle.  The  crops  of  this 
vegetable  on  the  polder*  are  always  very  abundant.  When 
enclosure*  have  been  completely  brought  Into  eultl- 

tF2m£ 

lands,  °on  "which 

are  raised  the  finest  oops  of  all  kind*  of  grain  ;  especially 
barley,  eight  or  ten  quarters  per  acre,  and  oat*  ten  or  twelve 
quarters  per  acre.  Two  crop*  In  the  year  are  commonly 
obtained ;  no  repose  1*  given  to  the  soil,  and  it  needs  no 
manuring  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  become*  too  compact 
ftnd  adhesive,  and  greatly  decreases  In  fertility,  if  not  reno- 
vated by  artificial  assistance,  so  that  the  older  lands  of  this 
description  are  fallowed  once  In  six  years,  and  the  rotation 
Is  winter  barley,  beans,  wheat,  flax,  clover,  and  potatoes. 
The  colour  of  the  soils,  in  their  primitive  state,  is  a  bluish 
gray,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron-  The  embankments  arc  made 
in  some  Instances  by  the  goi 
ules  or  individuals,  under  a  grant  and  tenure  of 
sure*,  from  government,  for  about  twenty  years,  either  rent 
free,  or  for  small  annual  payments.  It  to  calculated  that 
about  4-5ths  of  the  surface  which,  la  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  submerged  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea,  now  produces 
agricultural  crop*,  and  Is  studded  with  numerous  fann  es- 
tablishments. The  area  of  each  polder,  the  chemical  anal- 


veijetal 

*atUm' 

natural 

ous  En 


of  flowers  very  agreeably  varies  the  dreary  aspect  of  the 
level  wastes  on  which  it  flourishes;  and  they  also  afford 
plenty  of  food  for  the  bee.  but  the  honey  It  produces  is  not 
of  a  good  description.  The  plant  Is  browsed  by  sheep, 
gathered  for  littering  rattle,  used  in  lanning.  and  applied  to 
several  other  useful  purposes.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  heath  lands,  or  bruycres,  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  beds  of  femurlnods  turf  and  stiff  clay  near  the 
surface ;  however,  many  extensive  tracts  have  been  brought 
into  profitable  cultivation  by  the  plentiful  application  of 
rich  manures,  and  the  laborious  attention  and  management 
Air  which  the  Belgtc  husbandmun  is  so  proverbially  distin- 
guished. The  surface  on  which  he  begins  to  operate  is  a 
very  thin  external  coat  of  black  mould,  consisting  of  vege- 
table putrefactions.  This,  in  some  parts,  is  surheSently  deep 
to  recompense  the  labour  of  ploughing  it  into  the  subjacent 
sand,  with  copious  quantities  of  dunghill  manure;  nod 
from  this  combination  are  obtained  crops  of  potatoes,  barley, 
oats,  clover,  and  buckwheat.  Sheep  arc  remarkably  fond 
of  the  scattered  Made*  of  natural  gross  on  the  bruycres. 
and  cattle  ore  fed  In  great  numbers  on  those  parts  of  them 
which  are.  laid  out  in  pasture,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
ofspurry,  Spergmla  a rventis,  which  Is  their  favourite  food. 

.i  gricultmral  Product  and  Prarfi'rr.— Corn,  flax,  hemp, 
and  timber  constitute  the  most  Important  materials  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  Belgium.  The  soil,  artificially  en- 
riched, produce*  commonly  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  corn  required  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  is  computed  at  six  millions  of  hectolitre*  (each  SJ 
bushels)  per  annum.  The  annual  quantity  of  grain  sold  tit 
the  markets  throughout  the  kingdom  represents  a  value  of 
two  millions  of  francs.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
quantity  and  medium  price  per  hectolitre,  of  grain  and  po 
tatocs,  sold  at  the  principal  markets  In  H35. 


White  wheat 
Red  wheat  . 
Rye 

Buckwheat  . 
Oats 
Bailey 


371.025 
4714.181 
3U5.437 

76,1  Ho 
330.445 
244.506 


14  03 
1508 
9-04 
1002 
657 
H-SU 


The 
was  15  fr.  15  et_. 
The  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  In  Belgium  ore  very 
his,  including  the  following  grains  and  plants,  alt  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  Flanders:  Wheat  (white  and  red). 


in 


price  of  wheat  throughout  the  year 
;  and  of  rye,  10  fr.  5  ct.  per  hectolitre. 
"  jral  produce  In  Belgium  are 
following  grains  and  plants,  all 
Flanders:  Wheat  (wh 
rye.  barley,  oats,  colza,  buckwheat,  hemp.  flax, 
tobacco,  hops,  turnips,  red  carrots,  parsnips,  peas, 
clover,  spurry,  lucerne,  madder,  salntfoin,  chicory, 
wond,  and  poppies. 

The  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  contained  within  a  line 
passing  through  Mecklln.  Termond,  Tournay,  Mons,  N'a 
niur,  and  Louvaio.  include*  much  of  the  richest  portion  of 
the  soil ;  but  it  does  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  average 
fertility  of  the  inland  counties  of  Fngland,  and  must  deel 
dedly  be  considered  inferior  to  the  rich  alluvial  soils  de- 
nominated the  canes.  In  Scotland.  The  land  In  general  Is 
not  so  neatly  tilled  as  in  the  best  English  agricultural  roan- 
ties.  The  husbandry  of  the  central  parts  differs  considera- 
bly from  that  of  Flanders.  The  farms  are  larger,  and  leas 
carefully  cultivated.  The  apade  is  less  used  in  the  fields, 
and  they  have,  consequently,  not  the  same  resemblance  to 
gardens.  In  Hainault  and  Antwerp  the  cultivation  of  flux 
and  hemp  Is  becoming  a  primary  object;  but  these  valua- 
ble crops  are  produced  to  far  greater  extent  in  the  two 
Flanders,  the  agriculture  of  which  is  so  highly  reputed  as 
f  their  soils,  and  various  other  particulars,  are  given  I  to  require  a  separate  notice,  which  hereafter  Is  given.  In 

the  richer  parts  of  Brabant,  flax,  hemp,  and  col  en  are  at- 
tentively cultivated,  with  much  manuring,  and  a  succession 
of  wheat.  Rye,  In  this  province,  Is  always  a  large  crop, 
for  bread  and  distillation.  The  oleaginous  plants  flourish 
In  all  the  provinces,  and  the  culture  of  hops  Is  very  sueresa- 
ful  In  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Mease, 


nent.  In  others  by  compa- 
t  snd  tenure  of  the  enclo- 


sis  < 

M.  Vandermaelen's  Otog.  Diet,  of  Uu  Provinces  of  Bel 
ettua.  They  vary  from  20,  50,  and  100  acre*,  up  to  1000. 
The  polder  of  Snaerafcirke,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Ostend, 
1300  acres,  divided  by  ditches  into  rectangular 
of  13  acres  each.  The  bank  or  dike  U  15  ft  high.  30 
at  the  base,  and  ten  ft.  at  the  top.  The  fatal 
ns  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  coneur- 
of  high  winds  and  tides  In  rupturing  the  dikes  that 
are  reared  as  barriers  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  render  it 
an  object  of  great  Importance  with  the  government  to  su 
perintend  the  maintenance  of  their  efficiency.  A 
of  public  regulations  for  this  purpose  Is 
with  great  vigilance  and  promptitude. 

Agrieultur*  of  Ike  Bruferei.—The  sterile  heaths  which 
extend  over  the  N.E.  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  N.W.  of  Limburg,  as  well  as  over  many  *q.  in.  of 
the  surface  of  the  8.K.  portion  of  the  kingdom,  are  called 
ti-snyr ret,  from  the  fact  of  their  chiefly  producing  the  heath- 
plant,  bruyere,  Erica  Brabantiea.  It  grows  spontaneously 
most  arid  sands,  as  w  ell  as  In  bumld 
I 


In  the  province  of  Liege.  Maize  has  been  partially  intro- 
duced, and  found  to  succeed.  Madder  is  grown  rhiefly  la 
Flanders  and  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Most  of  the  princi- 
pal farms  throughout  the  kingdom  pusses*  distilleries,  and 
the  stalled  cattle  are  fed  upon  the  refuse  wash.  With  the 
exception  of  Flanders,  no  particular  rotations  of  crops  are 
adhered  to.  The  fields  are  cropped  according  to  the  wants, 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  state  of  the  land.  An  abundance  of 
manure  allows  of  rapid  returns  of  white  straw  crops.  Alt 
the  clover,  and  other  forage  crops,  are  used  green.  In  the 
stall*  and  stables,  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  I. ml.  hay 
Is  made  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  kept  through- 
out the  winter  ;  so  that,  on  the  failure  of  green  food,  the? 
chief  recourse  Is  to  roots,  namely,  turnips,  carrots,  and  po 
The  stall  fed  cnule  furnish  ample  supplies  of  ma- 


quid  part  of  which  Is  collected  in  large  tanks  of 
brickwork,  and  to  cither  carried  out  and  poured  over  the 


• 
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land,  at  is 

at  the  dry  dung-heaps  and  compos U. 

plementa  of  husbandry  are  few,  and  of  simple  con 
tioo.  The  lifclit  Flemish  swing  plough  is  generally 
and  aiau  the  old,  heavy.  clumsy  mm  wrest,  or 
oon  plough,  which  is  still  retained  from  h  prejudiced 
preference  of  antiquated  disadvantages.  The  harrows  are 
triangular,  with  wooden  tinea,  set  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
A  stone  roller  ia  used  fur  breaking  the  argillaceous  clods ; 
ami  the  machine  for  winnowing  grain  is  similar  to  those 
commonly  used  In  England.  The  mouldeboert  is  noticed 
In  the  following  account  of  Flemish  agriculture,  which  in- 
cludes many  particulars  equally  appertaining  to  the  other 
Belgic  provinces.  . 
HtmuA  Husbandry.  —  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  its 

•   for  the  ad- 
in 

country  N.  of  the 
at  were  important 
commercial  towns  In  the  11th  century,  and  supplied  the 
ramus  courts  of  Europe  with  the  rich  sllka  and  tapestries 
which  then  were  their  chief  luxuries.  The  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  Flanders  grew  together ;  and  In  order  to  ac- 
count tor  the  remarkable  excellence  of  the  Flemish  hus- 
bandry, which  has  been  celebrated  for  upwards  of  GOO 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  close  connexion 
which  ia  thai  country  exists  between  the  farmer,  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  the  merchant;  and  the  efforts  of  a  rontimi- 
,  la  stimulating  th-  exertion*  of 


In  every  country  densely  populated,  where  the  villages  are 
thickly  scattered,  and  where,  by  means  of  water  earringe 
OB  rivers  and  canals,  manure  can  be  transported  to  the  land 
St  a  trifling  expense,  fallowing  and  laying  down  to  pasture 
are  necessarily  superseded  by  Increased  tillage  and  manu- 
ring, ll  is  remarkable  that,  In  China,  where  a  similar  den- 
sity of  population  exists,  there  prevails  the  same  anxiety  as 
ia  Flanders  to  collect  every  substance  and  liquid  that  can 
possibly  serve  to  increase  the  fertilizing  (lowers  of  the  soil ; 
and  that  in  both  these  countries  ordure  of  all  sorts  Is  care- 
fully collected,  sold  asn  most  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  applied  in  the  field*  and  gardens  ns  the  as  Was  ultra 
of  stimulating  manure.  Were  the.  whole  of  Flanders  laid 
out  In  large  farms,  and  a  third  or  fourth  part  fallowed  eve- 
ry year,  or  a  half  left  In  natural  grass,  the  population  could 
not  be  fed ;  and  Instead  of  exporting  agricultural  produce, 
as  at  present,  a  great  Importation  would  be  requisite,  to 
supply  the  demand  of  internal  consumption.  Hesides,  the 
poor  soils  of  Flanders  could  never  be  recruited  by  such  a 
course.  Without  repeated  manuring  there  could  be  no 
vigorous  vegetation  ;  and  the  land,  leu  to  nature,  would  re- 
turn to  its  original  stale  of  heath.  The  necessity  of  provi- 
;  fur  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  inhab.  produced 
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lers,  nothing  can  be  effected  without 
;  and,  consequently,  the  greatest  care 
The  maxim  Is,  no  forage,  no  cattle  ; 


igricidtural  perfection  for  which  Flanders  has  long 
renowned ;  and  the  demands  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures have  so  multiplied  the  objects  of  cultivation,  that 
flax,  hemp,  the  oleaginous  seeds,  and  various  other  plant* 
required  lor  the  arts,  very  often  produce  a  greater  profit  to 
the  former  than  the  farinaceous  grains.  The  very  large 
produce  obtained  by  the  Flemish  farmer  is  solely  attributa- 
ble to  Indefatigable  industry,  for  the  soil  is  naturally  poor, 
and  the  climate  is  by  no  means  especially  favourable,  the 
winter*  being  longer  and  more  severe  than  in  England. 
Three  or  four  ploughing*,  and  two  or  three  harrowing*,  are 
commonly  bestowed  upon  each  crop.  The  collection  and 
application  of  manure  is  also  a  great  principle  of  Flemish 
husbandry.  In  *" 
abundance  of  m 

is  taken  to  procure  iL  The  maxim  Is,  no 
without  cattle  no  manure ;  and  without  I 
The  stall-fed  cattle  are  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
every  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity and  improve  the  quality.  All  kinds  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable matters  are  carefully  collected  in  pits  walled  with 
brickwork,  where  they  undergo  the  putrefactive  process,  by 
being  mixed  with  substances  already  partially  decomposed. 
Another  indispensable  and  universal  auxiliary  of  the  Flem- 
iah farmer  Is  the  tank  of  liquid  manure,  collected  from  the 
draining*  of  the  stables,  cow -stalls,  and  dung-hills,  and 
from  sources  which  in  England  fill  the  cesspool  [eidangt). 
la  Ghent,  the  sum  received  by  house  servants  for  liquids 
J  for  manure  often  amounts  to  ns  much  as  their 
The  liquid  manure  is  carried  to  the  Aeld  in  water 
and  carefully  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
shortly  previous  to  the  sowing  of  seed,  especially  that  of 
flax.  Every  farm  yard  possesses  one  of  Hum  tanks,  which 
are  commonly  of  large  dimensions — about  40  ft.  In  length, 
by  14  in  breadth,  mad 8  ia  depth;  and  usually  constructed 
beneath  the  stalls  for  cows.  An  acre  of  land  destined  for 
Has  receives  very  commonly  2500  gallons  of  this  nnlmal 


of  the  liquid  is  nfter  heightened  for  flax,  by  dissolving  in  11 
large  quantities  of  rape  cake.   Every  distillery  of  moderate 
extent  has  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  cattle  constantly  stalled, 
and  fed  upon  the  grains  and  refuse  wash.   These  establish 
Jsb*  were  ^Mrrxxerly  very  numerous  ;  but  the  duty  ou  spir- 

duecd  their  number,  and  consequently  occasioned  a  defi- 
ciency of  manure  and  of  crops ;  as  it  is  estimated  that  every 
beast  produces  annually  10  or  13  tons  of  solid,  and  X  hogs- 
head* id'  liquid  manure,  Large  quantities  of  peal  as" 
Imported  from  Holland,  are  used  as  a  dressing  for 
and  lime,  powdered  bones,  marl,  and  the  dung  of  j 
ace.,  are  used  in  particular  districts. 

The  Flemings  boast  of  no  great  discoveries  in  the  art  of 
tillage.  Their  usages  are  referred  to  time  immemorial,  and 
they  possess  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  the  introduction 
of  any  particular  article  of  produce,  except  the  potato, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  received  from  England. 
Clover,  rape,  and  turnips  have  been  cultivated  for  several 
centuries  in  Flanders,  whence  they  were  brought  into  Brit- 
ain. The  progress  of  agriculture  has  been  slow  and  gradu- 
al ;  and  while  other  countries  have  been  constantly  adopt- 
ing new  modes  and  Implements  of  culture,  the  1-  leuikngs 
have  proceeded  without  any  deviation  from  the  old  beaten 
track. 

Very  few  books  on  husbandry  have  been  published  In 
Flanders ,  and  were  there  many,  they  would  not  be  read ; 
for  adherence  to  old  established  methods,  and  repugnance 

i  farrnei 


to  what  Is  new,  are  characteristic  of  the  Flemish  farmer. 
No  practice  has  been  altered,  nor  has  any  new 
been  generally  introduced  since  the  potato,  except  the  ' 
beet,  from  which  sugar  Is  made.  None  of  the  ou 
^implicated  machines  have  been  adopted.  There  are  no 
threshing-machines,  drills,  scarifiers,  or  horse  hoes  ;  and 
the  common  fan  and  riddle  are  much  more  frequently  used 
than  the  winnowing  machine.  The  spade  is  one  of  the 
most  important  implements  in  Flemish  agriculture,  and  is 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  In  any  other  country. 
The  trenching  spade  is  constantly  employed  on  all  the  light 
lands,  and  the  blade  of  the  Flemish  hoe,  a  most  efficient 
Instrument,  resembles  and  operates  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  the  spade.  Indeed,  the  garde*  has  evidently  been  the 
original  model  of  the  Flemish  farms,  and  those  of  forty  or 


fifty  acres  must  still  be  regarded  us  enlarged  gardens.  In 
comparing  the  cultivation  of  land  In  Flanders  with  that  of 
F.ngland,  we  can  only  adduce  the  large  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I* union,  where  the  common  kinds  of  ve- 
getables arc  raised  for  supplying  the  market'* ;  where  green 
crops  are  cut  early  for  horses  and  cows  kept  in  London, 
and  where  the  soil  is  continually  enriched  with  the  mnntue 
London  supplies.  By  the  prosecution  of  spade  husbandry, 
an  industrious  Fleming,  with  bis  fifteen  acres  of  good  light 
land,  brings  up  his  family  in  decent  independence  and  in 
the  course  of  his  life  accumulates  sufficient  means  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  a  little  farm  of  their  own.  There 
are  many  small  proprietor*  who  have  risen  slowly  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands;  and  their  habitations  show,  by 
the  great  care  and  nearness  observed  in  every  particular, 
that  an  honest  pride  Is  felt  In  possess)  ns  this  reward  of  in 
durtriou*  exertion.  Incessant  labour  of  the  body,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  mind,  are  not  regarded  by  the  Flemish  peasant 
with  discontent,  for  to  the  one  they  are  found  to  secure 
good  health,  and  to  the  other  tranquillity. 

The  farms  In  the  Pays  de  Waea,  between  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  are  cultivated  with  astonishing  method  and  neat- 
new,  and  afford  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Aeld  culture 
on  the  principles  of  gardening.  The  soil  Is  artificial,  and 
the  result  of  centuries  of  systematic  manuring,  which  has 
converted  a  barren  sand  into  a  rich  black  loamy  mould. 
The  fields,  as  In  all  parts  of  Flanders,  are  enclosed  by 
hedges,  and  they  are  remarkably  small— from  h  ill' an  acre 
to  an  acre ;  every  part  of  them  Is  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  and  they  nrc  elevated  In  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  a 
gently-inclined  slope  towards  the  extremities,  where  ditches 
carry  off*  excessive  rain,  and  prevent  injury  and  reduction 
of  the  soil.  Nearly  similar  care  and  preclsencss  ore  obser- 
vable in  the  whole  of  W.  and  E.  Flanders ;  but,  while  the 
Flemish  farmers  are  greatly  superior  to  the  English,  in 
mlnule  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  to  clrcuni 
stanttnl  particulars  of  cultivation.  In  the  systematic  economy 
of  land  and  the  Judicious  succession  of  crops,  they  are  much 
inferior  In  amount  of  capital,  in  varied  and  improved  Imple- 
ments of  tillage,  and  especially  in  die  choice  and  breeding 
of  entile  and  sheep. 

Agricultural  Implements  ore  of  rude  and  clumsy  con 
struction,  the  only  objects  desired  being  strength  and  cheap- 
ness. Two  kinds  of  ploughs  are  In  use ;  the  oM  Walloon 
plough,  resembling  the  heavy  turn-wrest  wheel  plough  of 
Kent;  and  the  light  single-handed  Belgian  swing  plough, 
)  which  has  been  the  modjl  of  the  Rotberham  and  other  Im- 

The  harrows 


hquid  subsequent  to  on  abundant  application  of  solid  ma-    proved  swing  ploughs  ajbpted  In  England. 
*  u '  t*  wlaicli  l&  deeply  pj\otfcjts**?<t  Into  the  woU<  The  effic&cy  |  ore  of  ^i^ht  construction*  wltli  wooden  tines 
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I  at  half  a  right  angle  with  the  irnme.  Ine  trained*, 
or  sledge,  U  an  instrument  peculiarly  Belgian.  It  «m*tot* 
of  a  heavy  triangular  boarded  frame,  which  la  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horse*  over  the  Mirfnce  of  the  ploughed  land,  to 
smooth  it,  to  break  the  clod*,  and  to  press  In  the  feed.  The 
efficiency  of  lu  performance  It  much  omitted  by  the  weight 
of  the  driver,  who  generally  ttondi  upon  It,  and  keeps  It 
level.  Another  inttniment  peculiar  to  the  agriculture  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  used  for  levelling,  is  the  moulde- 
baert,  which  it  a  large  wooden,  iron-edged  shovel.  In  the 
form  of  an  English  tin  dust  pan.  with  a  stout  handle  about 
0  ft  in  length.  A  pair  of  hones  draw  it  by  chains  fixed  at 
the  middle  of  the  tidet.  It  take*  up  more  than  5  cwt  of 
earth  at  a  time,  and,  without  stopping,  the  load  i«  dis- 
charged in  the  proper  place  by  letting  go  the  handk',  which 
it  pulled  back  by  a  rope  affiled  to  its  end.  In  tome  dis- 
trict* the  corn  i«  threshed  by  a  grooved  block  of  hard  wood, 
having  a  long  handle.  The  liainault  scythe  has  often  been 
described  in  agricultural  publication*.  It  has  a  broad  blade 
about  90  inches  in  length,  and  resemble*  the  fagging  hook 
employed  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  except  that  it  allows 
the  workman  to  stand  upright.  It  Is  commonly  used  for 
culling  corn  ;  but  the  cradle  scythe  Is  considered  a  prefera- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  mower. 

The  eztmt  cf farms  in  Flanders,  and  throughout  Belgium, 
very  rarely  exceeds  100  acres.  The  number  containing  50 
acre*  U  not  great,  but  those  of  90,  15,  10  and  5  acres,  espe- 
cially between  10  and  5,  are  very  numerous.  The  exten- 
sive manufacture*  which  formerly  flourished  in  Belgium 
collected  a  dense  population  of  artisans  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  town* ;  but  when  the  busy  scene  of  man- 
ufacturing Industry  was  transferred  to  cither  countries,  this 
population  was  deprived  of  its  meant  of  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  was  obliged  to  retort  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  for  subsistence.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  chief, 
though  possibly  not  the  sole,  origin  of  the  still  preva- 
lent system  of  small  farms,  which  are  generally  eulll- 
1  by  the  holder  and  his  family  without  any  other  as- 
i  particular*  of  this  class  of  peasant  farmers 
i  below.  Although  the  soil  of  Belgium,  and  espo- 
of  Flanders,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  iu  mi- 
nute' divisions,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Vnndermaelen,  In  his 
geographical  description  of  the  country,  that "  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  most  intelligent  Flemish  agriculturist*  is 
in  favour  of  targi  farms,  as  requiring.  In  proportion  to  their 
extent,  a  less  establishment  of  buildings  than  the  smaller 
ones."  Indeed,  most  of  the  principal  writers  on  agriculture 
have  expressed  a  decided  preference  of  farm*  containing 
several  hundred  acres,  it  being  obvious  that  many  very  im- 
portant means  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  agricultural 

and  of  capi- 
f  enterprise 
Know  lenife 

notion  from  inherited  prejudice.  Agriculture  al- 
ways has  been,  and  must  be,  indebted  to  the  capitalist  for 
the  prompt  and  Judicious  introduction  of  now  improvements 
in  farm  economy,  in  modes  and  objects  of  culture,  In  the 
application  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology, 
botany  and  mechanics,  and  for  many  valuable  practices  de- 
rived from  distant  and  foreign  parts.  There  is  also  great 
advantage  In  the  acquisition  of  that  skill  in  each  depart 
mo  tit  of  agricultural  business  which  results  from  the  ne- 
dlvkslon  of  labour,  where  numerous  hands  are 

;  management 

ana  supervision  oi  one  wcu  miomieu  directing  head.  A 
large  farm  requires  a  large  capital;  and  unless  accurate 
accounts  arc  kept  of  money  paid  and  received,  of  work 
done,  of  fodder  consumed,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
labour  of  men  and  horses,  so  a*  immediately  to  detect  any 
extravagance  or  error,  and  at  all  times  to  show  the  profit 
or  lass,  there  can  be  no  inducemenfto  apply  capital  to  the 
cultivation  of  land.  The  most  universal  disadvantage  of 
small  farmers  in  every  country  is  their  contracted  range  of 
observation,  and  consequent  inveterate  retention  of  local 
and  hereditary  usages,  however  unfavourable  to  their  own 
interests,  or  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
In  Flanders,  for  instance,  where  the 


contrary,  every  alteration,  however  obviously  for  the  better, 
la  Invariably  regarded  with  the  greatest  repugnance.  The 
natural  barrenness  of  the  sail  has  compelled  its  cultivator* 
to  have  recourse  to  indefatigable  industry,  and  their  meri- 
torious exertion*  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  very  superior 
stale  of  us  present  artificial  fertility ;  but  there  are  many 
Important  particulars  In  which  the  adoption  of  new  and 
improved  practices  would  greatly  benefit  the  farmer*  and  ' 
the  nation.  Turnips,  for  example,  are  a  very  extensive  j 
crop  in  Flanders,  but  from  being  always 


.mprovi  meut  are  obtainable  only  by  the  comma 
tal  and  the  exercise  of  that  generous  spirit  of 
which  arises  from  the  possession  of  extensive  I 
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singularly  small,  compared  with  the  extent  < 
which  It  it  obtained,  and  the  root  Is  much  inferior  to 
cultivated  In  England  by  the  drill.  Agricultural  weeding  in 
general  is  performed,  not  with  the  hand  hoe  and  horse  hoe, 
but  by  the  hands  of  women  and  children,  who  crawl  ever 
the  fields  upon  their  knees.  Several  clumsy  and  awkward 
implement*  of  husbandry  might,  with  great  advantage  In 
expedition  and  efficiency,  be  replaced  by  modern  and  more 
scientific  instrument* ;  and,  were  it  only  for  humane  con- 
siderations, the  farmers'  horses  might  well  be  released 
from  the  burden  of  massive  wooden  collars,  which  are  five 

is  either  reasonable  or  useful. 
With  Which  old-established  cus- 
are  adhered  to  by  the  small  Flemish  farmers,  thai 
they  are  often  not  only  willing  and  content,  but  determined 
to  experience  every  disadvantage  that  belong*  to  the  roa 
tine  of  comparatively  ignorant  age*;  and  this  aversion  to 
change  ha*  a  great  influence  in  retarding  the  beneficial  cf 
feet*  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  Introduce  into  Bel- 
gium the  superior  English  breed*  of  agricultural  a.ilmals. 
Count  de  Lichlervelde,  in  his  Memoirt  ntr  la  Flandrt  Ori 
entale.  produce*  a  series  of  arguments  In  favour  of  small 
farms  requiring  only  one  plough  and  two  horse*,  which 
are  sufficient  for  about  44  acres ;  and  he  more 
insists  ujjon  the  difficulty  of  one  person  suf 
hours  or  many,  so  a*  to 
at  ten  lion.  He  also  o riser 
In  Flanders  are  those  of  about  90  acres.  To  these  objec- 
tions it  may  be  answered,  that  abundant  experience  provea 
the  possibility  of  many  operative*  in  different  lecalltie* 
being  very  efficiently  directed  and  visited  by  one  intelligent 
and  active  proprietor :  and  that  the  90  acre  forms  In  Flan- 
ders are  more  properly  extensive  gardens,  chiefly  cultivated, 
as  other  gardens,  by  the  spade. 


o-oj»#  is  Flanders. — Great  attention  I*  beetowedupon  the 
preparation  of  the  toil,  so  at  to  secure  the  most  abundant 
crop  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  seed.  About  one  third 
less  Is  used  In  Flanders,  for  broadcast,  than  in  England  for 
drilling. 

Aye to  a  very  luxuriant,  and  a  principal  crop,  a*  it  form* 
an  important  article  of  consumption  for  bread  among  the 
working  classes.  The  crops  of  wheat  are  uniformly  fine, 
and  free  from  smut  and  mildew,  which  are  effectually  pre- 
vented by  carefully  selecting  the  seed,  by  changing  it  every 
second  year,  and  by  steeping  it  In  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
or  copper  (sulphate  of  copper) ;  four  ounces  In  four  gullone 
of  water,  for  three  bushels  of  grain.  After  thoroughly  stir- 
ring, skimming  oft"  the  light  grains,  and  remaining  half  nn 
hour,  the  grain  Is  strained  oil  in  baskets,  washed  in  pure 
water,  andTwhen  dried,  is  ready  for  sowing.  It  It  steeped 
by  some  in  brine,  and  dried  by  sifting  lime  upon  it.  One 
bushel  of  teed  wheat  produces  above  twenty  bushel*.  Bar- 
ley is  a  crop  of  much  Importance,  malt  liquor  being  the 
common  beverage  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The 
winter  barley,  or  suction,  is  the  favourite  kind.  It  Is  sown 
in  autumn,  and  reaped  in  July.  Oats  thrive  well,  with  little 
manure,  in  almost  every  soil  of  Flanders.  Buckwheat  to 
raised  chiefly  as  food  for  poultry  and  pigs,  and  for  distilla- 
tion. Peas,  beans,  and  tares,  are  commonly  cultivated  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  Clover  is  the  glory  of  Flemish  farming, 
and  In  no  country  is  it  found  in  such  perfect  luxuriance. 
Repeated  ploughing*,  rich  manuring,  ana  a  vigilant  preven- 
tion  of  weeds,  serve  to  produce  a  vigour  and  weight  of  | 
uce  which  is  truly  surprising;  and  to  the  English 
the  wonder  Is  much  increased  by  knowing  that  sucl 


Kiii  crops  are  raised  from  six  pounds  of  I 
at  ashes  from  Holland,  about  forty  bushels  per  acre,  are 
invariably  used  as  a  dressing  for  clover.   From  Flanders 
this  valuable  graw  was  first  introduced  into  England.    It  to 
a  crop  of  great  value,  and  indispensable  to  the  Flemish 
farmer,  who  ploughs  ail  his  land,  and  feeds  his  cows  and 
horses  on  green  lood  brought  to  the  stall.   The  common  red 
specie*  it  more  cultivated  in  Flanders  than  the  other  varie- 
ties.  The  liquid  manure  from  the  tank  Is  believed  lo  pro- 
duce a  strong  taste,  with  which  the  cattle  arc  disgusted. 
The  potato  crop,  at  the  season  of  its  full  growth,  atoo  ex- 
hibit* a  remarkable  luxuriance.   The  stalks  exceed  a  yard 
in  height,  and  their  top*  form  a  surface  as  level  as  the  land 
from  which  they  rise.   The  produce  Is  often  ten  tons  pel 
acre,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  ankles  of  food 
of  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  of  the  farmer's  Ifet 
stock,  especially  cow*  and  horse*.   This  useful  root  was  to 
traduced  into  Flanders  from  England  at  the  end  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  and  it  has  long  appeared  in  each  rotation  of 
the  Flemish  crops.    Turnip*  and  carrots  are  extensive]! 
cultivated  for  stall-fed  cattle,  after  rye  and  barter.  Trw 
turnips,  in  *ize  and  weight,  are  much  inferior  In  those  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  carrots  also  yield  a  comparatively  poor  re 
turn.  The  cultivation  of  the  white  and  yellow  beet,  for  tht 


raised  a*  a  second  crop  after  rye  «J  barley,  and  sown,  not  1  extraction  of  sugar,  I*  continually  becomln 
with  the  drill,  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  broadcast  and  being  and  several  large  factories  have  been  e* 
weeded  with  the  hand  Instead  of  the  hoe,  the  produce  is  |  manufacture  of  this  important  article  of 
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nnrnry  plnnt,  of  which  the  root,  when  properly  torrefied,  is 
a  very  good  substitute  for  coffee,  is.  raised  in  large  quantities 
in  Flanders,  where  establishments  are  formed  for  its  prep- 
aration. The  flax  crop  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  care  and 
exertion.  Its  cultivation  ii  thoroughly  understood,  aa  well 
at  every  process  of  its  preparation  for  the  loom ;  and  the 
land  which  produces  this  plant  exhibits  all  the  neatness 
and  precision  of  a  carefully-managed  garden.  Flax  la  a 
Aaple  commodity  in  Flanders;  it  serves  to  employ  a  great 
port  I**;  of  population,  and  It  is  largely  exported.  The  town 
of  fit.  Nicholas,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  is  considered 
the  largest  and  best  flax-market  In  Europe.  The  finest  de- 
scription is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray.  The 
value  of  an  acre  is  about  .£25,  and  the  seed  about  £5  or  £6 
of  flax  produced  from  native  seed  are 
1  to  be  superior  in  quantity,  but  inferior  In  quality,  to 


superior  in  quantity,  but  Inferior  In  quality,  U 
ced  from  the  seed  of  Riga,  which  la.  therefore. 


procured  by 

livated  with  great  care,  bat  not  to  the  same  extent" as  flax. 
Colza  >  Hratfua  campntrii)  and  a  species  of  poppy,  the 
mirtft  j Papactr  svmsi/cmsi),  are  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  oil  contained  In  their  seeds.  W'oad  is  raised  for  its  dye 
of  blue,  weld  for  yellow,  and  madder  for  red.  The  two 
Handera,  and  the  province  of  Antwerp,  produce  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  madder,  but  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
the  kingdom  Is  insufficient  to  supply  a  fourth  of  the  quanti 
ty  coosumed  at  one  of  the  large  factories  of  cotton  and 


best  on  gravelly  and  si 
of  the  best  description, 


>  of  manure.  Theeul 
titration  of  tobacco  was  common  several  years  ago  in  nearly 
all  the  provinces,  but  at  present  it  Is  confined  to  Flanders  ; 
and  the  produce  now  Is  reduced  to  about  one  tenth  of  its 
farmer  amount.  The  best  tobacco  Is  raised  and  prepared  at 
Werwiek,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ypres.  An  acre  produ- 
ce* at«>ut  4000  lbs.  The  culture  of  this  plant  requires  a 
great  amount  of  labour,  attention,  expense,  and  manure. 
Hops  are  grown  In  small  patches  on  almost  every  farm  In 
of  grass  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with, 
of  Dtxtnude  and 
,  and  afford  grazing 
i:  stall-feeding,  however,  is  universal!) 
for  every  three  acres  of  arable  land 
a  common  proportion,  and  where  spade  husbandry  pre- 
vails, a  larger  number  are  found.  Chopped  turnips,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  boiled  up  with  the  meal  of  beans,  rye,  or 
buckwheat,  constitute  the  usual  food  of  cattle,  and  it  is 
called  sr*»»r«.  Large  quantities  of  good  butter  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation  are  produced  from  the  milk 
of  cows  thus  fed.  with  the  addition,  in  summer,  of  clover 
and  other  green  fodder,  cut  and  brought  to  the  stalls.  The 
churns  are  ingeniously  worked  by  a  bars*.  Cheese  rarely 
to  made  in  Flanders,  almost  all  the  demand  for  It  being  sup- 
plied by  importations  from  Holland.  Borne  account  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  Flemish  farmers  it  given  under  the  divis- 
ions relating  to  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Relation  of  t  >,.;■  <  in  FUndrrt  Experience  has  long 

convinced  the  Flemish  farmers  of  the  great  advantage  of 
frequently  changing  the  crops  on  the  same  land ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  system  of  rales  has  been  established 
from  which  they  seldom  venture  to  deviate.  They  have 
been  rotation  fanners  for  centuries;  and  the  properties  and 
present  capabilities  of  every  cultivated  acre  In  Flanders  are 
matters  perfectly  well  known  and  appreciated.  The  order 
of  succession  of  each  kind  of  crop  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  upon  various  modifying  circumstances,  which, 
however,  are  so  clearly  understood  and  estimated,  that  no 
confusion  Is  known  to  arise.  Every  field  Is  successively 
cropped  according  in  principles  discovered  by  ages  of  expe- 
rience snd  careful  attention  to  different  results.  It  Is  not 
possible,  in  the  present  place,  to  present  the  numerous  series 
of  rotations  adopted  on  different  soils,  and  for  different  pur- 
poses; they  will  be  found  well  explained  In  a  recent  work 
oa  Flemish  husbandry,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  I  seful  Knowledge. 
The  following  Is  the  artragr  product  of  the  principal 
>  the  Waes  country,  the  most  fertile  and 
part  of  Flanders:  wheat,  90j  bushels; 
_  bushels;  oats.  41  bushels;  clover,  13  tons;  pota- 
toes. 10  toot;  flax,  483  lbs.  of  yarn,  and  ft)  bushels  of  seed. 

The  Und  In  Flanders  Is  generally  freehold,  or  the  proper- 
ty of  civil  or  religious  corporations.  The  estates  are  small, 
and  If  not  cultivated  by  the  proprietor  himself,  which  Is 
more  frequently  the  case,  they  are  let  on  leases  generally 
of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty -one  years'  duration.  The  or 
cupier  is  bound  to  live  on  the  premises,  pay  taxes,  effect  re- 
pairs, preserve  limber,  not  sub-let  without  a  written  agree- 

1  accommodations  to  the  next 
of  the  lease.   The  farm  eat 


land.    In  addition  to  the  usual  accommodations,  the  Is  _ 
farms  are  commonly  provided  with  a  distillery,  a  crushing- 
mill  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  the  colza  and  poppy,  and 

fWanf  Farsters.— The  small  farms,  between  five  and 
ten  acres,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  have 
much  resemblance  to  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland ;  but 
while  the  Irish  cultivator  exists  In  a  state  of  miserable  prt 
vatlon  of  the  common  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  the 
Belgian  peasant  farmer  enjoys,  comparatively,  a  great  de 
gree  of  comfort.  His  cottage  Is  built  substantially,  with  an 
upper  floor  for  sleeping,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair :  it  has 
always  a  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  a  store-room  for  the 
grain,  an  oven,  an  out  house  for  potatoes,  a  roomy  cattle- 
stall,  a  piggery,  and  a  loft  for  the  poultry.  The  furniture  is 
decent,  the  bedding  amply  sufficient,  and  an  air  of  < 
and  propriety  pervades  the  whole  establishment.  Tl 
are  supplied  with  straw  to  lie  upon  ;  the  dung  and  its  < 
ings  are  carefully  collected  in  the  tank;  and  a  compost 
heap  Is  accumulated  from  every  possible  source.  The 
premises  are  kept  extremely  neat,  with  a  constant  obeerv 
ance  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  Industry,  and  regularity. 
No  member  of  the  family  It  ever  seen  ragged  or  slovenly ; 
but  all  are  decently  clothed,  though  It  be  with  the  coarsest 
materials.  The  men  universally  work  In  linen  canvass 
frocks,  and  both  women  and  men  wear  wooden  shoes.  Rye 
and  milk  principally  constitute  their  diet.  Mashed 
cs  and  onions,  with  occasionally  slices  of  bacon,  are 


The  great  superiority  of  I 
Belgian  over  the  Irish  peasant  farmer  Is  owing  not  to  any 
advantages  of  soil  or  cltmate,  but  to  a  better  system  of  cul- 
tivation, and  especially  to  established  habits  of  sobriety, 
forethought,  and  prudent  economy.  The  points  of  his  su- 
periority consist — 1st,  in  his  keeping  as  many  stall-fed  cattle 
as  possible,  to  secure  a  supply  of  manure ;  3d.  in  carefully 
collecting,  and  skilfully  applying,  manure ;  3d,  la  adhering 
to  an  advantageous  rotation  of  six  or  seven  crops,  by  which 
Is  obtained  the  utmost  amount  of  produce  without  any  fal 
lowing.  On  farms  of  six  acres  are  found  no  horse,  plough, 
nor  cart:  the  only  agricultural  implement,  besides  a  spade, 
fork,  and  wheelbarrow,  Is  a  light  wooden  harrow,  drawn  by 
hand.  The  whole  of  the  land  Is  dug  and  deeply  trenched 
with  the  spade,  and  the  whole  farm  work  is  carried  on 
without  any  assistance  beyond  that  of  the  family.  The 
live  stock  commonly  consists  of  two  cows,  a  calf  or  two,  one 
or  two  pigs,  a  goat  or  two,  and  some  poultry.  All  the  dlf- 
l  ferent  kinds  of  crops  which  have  already  been  noticed  arc 
cultivated  upon  these  small  establishments  with  the  same 
rare  and  success  as  on  the  finest  farms  In  the  kingdom. 
!  The  common  rent  of  land  is  about  40*.  an  acre,  and  the 
weekly  pay  of  a  day  labourer  5*.  (Mr.  .Yickoir*  Rrport  on 
Holland  and  Belgium,  passim.) 

/Vorriea/fare.-Numerous  and  extensive  gardens  are  cul- 
tivated In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  markets  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  com- 
mon hardy  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  excellence.  The  annual  value  of  this  kind  of  produce 
is  estimated  at  8,000.000  francs.  Apples  and  cherries  are 
especially  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  found  In  every  farm- 
house garden  In  the  kingdom.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is 
attended  with  considerable  success  In  several  elevated  lo- 
calities on  the  hanks  of  the  Mruse  ;  and  some  of  the  wine 
there  produced  is  far  above  mediocrity.  From  Belgium 
England  obtained  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  gooseberry. 

FleHtnltuTt  —  In  Belgium  the  culture  of  flowers  is  an 
object  of  as  much  gratification  as  In  Holland,  and  the  cli- 
mate Is  far  more  genial  for  bringing  forth  the  beauty  of 
these  amiable  ornaments  of  civilized  life.  The  last  classi- 
fication of  the  Belglc  population  in  1836  shows  that,  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  there  were  then  100  professional  florists,  of 
whom  two  thirds  were  In  E.  Flanders  and  Brabant,  Tbs 
tulip,  carnation,  and  wall-flower,  were  brought  into  Eng- 
land from  Belgium. 

Mtnufaeturt*. —  IfW.  In  Belgium,  Is  the  object  of  an  Im- 
mense Industry.  The  manufactures  of  all  kinds  employ  a 
quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of  which  the  annual  value  eiceeds 
14,000,000  franca.  It  is  Imported  from  Saxony,  Prussia,  Si- 
lesia, Poland,  Bol 
ern  provinces  of  | 
digenous  wool,  of  pure  and 
In  value  to  9W,000  francs. 

Woollen  cloths  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry,  and  they  are  greatly  superior  In 
quality  to  those  produced  In  France.  The  dye  of  the  black 
cloths,  which  are  made  in  large  quantities.  Is  considered  to 
be  mora  permanent,  deep,  and  beautiful,  than  that  of  the 
best  English  cloths.  The  caslmirs  of  the  Belglc  looms  are 
also  as  excellent  as  those  of  France.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  are  at  Verniers,  Liege,  Dolhalm,  Lun- 
burg.  Hodimont,  Htavelot,  Thuln,  Ypres,  and  Popcringhe. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Verviers,  in  1833,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  that  city  and 
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si  employed  alone  a  population  of  40,000  opera- 
tive*. They  produce  annually  about  100,000  pieces  of 
cloth,  worth  06,000,000  franc*,  and  the  capital  employed  In 
the  purchase  of  raw  material,  manual  labour,  interest  of 
machine*,  and  buildings,  he-  Is  estimated  at  75,000,000 
ftipm  The  number  of  looms  Is  double  tlial  In  1813 ;  which, 
considering  the  introduction  of  mechanical  Improvements, 
implies  an  amount  of  production  triple  that  of  the  time 
when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  supplied  from  this  locality. 
However.  the  rlolh  manufacture  uinicrw ml  xnue  redui  Uon 
In  1835-36.  Woollen  studs,  such  as  flannel,  coverlets,  serge, 
bolung  cloth,  camlet,  fcc  are  made  In  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  but  principally  In  Antwerp  anil  llalnautt 

Car  ft  <*.— Tlie  carpet  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Schumacher 
and  Co.  at  Toumay,  k  the  most  extensive  and  Important  in 
Europe.  It  produces  all  kind*  of  what  are  called  Hmattl* 
carpets,  from  those  which  adorn  the  sumptuous  palace*  of 
kings,  to  such  as  are  used  for  the  floor  of  the  cottage.  Con- 
ii.mt  employment  n  «im  n  l"  1600  workmea,  who  occupy 
from  80  to  100  looms,  and  produce  annually  about  1*1,000 
metres  of  carpeting,  seven  eighth*  of  which  are  exported. 
Besides  the  principal  manufacture  at  Tournay,  there  are 
several  others  of  secondary  rank  In  the  same  town;  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Courtray. 

Flax  and  Lintnt.— Belgium  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
flax.  The  "tP"11  value  of  that  of  Flanders  amounts  to 
nearly  40.000,000  francs.  The  various  manipulations  to 
which  ibis  product  of  the  soil  Is  submitted  form  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  source*  of  the  manufacturing 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  mode  of  culture,  the  order  of 
crops,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  system  of  manuring, 
the  careful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  process  of 
«•.<  riming,  :ir.  so  well  un<ii  r-t.~«l  In  llelgiuin,  Uint  ih  ila*  is 
always  In  great  demand  throughout  Europe.  England  and 
France  buy  nearly  all  the  flax  which  Is  produced  in  the 
province*  of  Hnlnault,  Brabant,  and  Namur.  The  two 
Flanders  supply  a  very'  large  quantity  to  the  English  market. 

The  linen  cloths  of  Belgium  hove  long  been  highly  repu- 
ted. Their  excellence  consists  in  the  goodness  of  their 
quality  and  the  evenness  of  their  tissue.  The  moat  es- 
teemed are  those  of  Ghent,  81.  Nicolas,  Termonde,  Alost, 
and  I^ockcrcn.  The  damask  table  linens  of  Courtray  an 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  those  of  every 
other  similar  manufactory  In  Europe ;  they  are  also  made 
of  great  beauty  at  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Neuve  EglUe. 
The  towns  of  Ntnove,  Audernarde,  Renatx,  Grammonl, 
Thielt,  Roulern,  Tournay,  Enghein.  Alh,  Mechlin,  and 
Turnhout,  are  renowned  for  their  manufactures  of  linens, 
,n  which  they  miry  on  n  ronmdi-Mhle  commerce. 

A  society  has  recently  been  established  for  the  spinning 
•  if  flax  by  machinery,  and  M.  Cockerlll  possesses  already, 
at  l.lege,  a  large  flax  spinning-mill,  worked  by  a  steam-en- 
gine of  ninety  home  power.  The  only  manufactory  of  lawn 
Is  at  Saintes,  In  Brabant.  In  France,  the  hand -loom  linens 
of  Belgium  are  always  In  much  demand,  though  in  compe- 
tition with  fabrics  supplied  by  machinery;  hot  In  Italy, 
Spain,  and  America,  where  they  were  exclusively  prefer- 
red during  several  centuries,  they  have  now  given  place  to 

supplies  irom  England  and  ( .,  rni.on      li:  I  ~M\.  llo  re  w  ere 

sold  in  the  seven  markets  of  East  Flanders  137.871  piece* 
of  linen ;  a  quantity  which  surpasses  by  20,000  piece*  the 
sale*  In  1-31  and  1835.  Valued,  on  an  average,  at  130  fr. 
per  piece,  these  sates  gave  motion  to  a  sum  exceeding 
15,000.000  francs,  not  including  at  least  an  equal  quantity 
sold  directly,  without  appearing  in  the  public  market,  or 
consumed  by  the  producers.  In  the  same  year,  there  were 
sold  in  the  market  of  Bruges  21.96)1  pieces  of  linen  ;  at  Cour- 
tray, 19.218 ;  at  Thielt,  87.860 ;  anil  at  Router*.  34,078.  To- 
tal. 153.118  pieces;  representing  a  value  of  15,000.000  to 
30.000.000  francs.  Adding  the  produce  of  Brabant  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  whole  amounts  to  nearly 
750  000  pieces  annually,  worth  about  100,000,000  francs,  and 
affording  occupation  to  more  than  400,000  persons  In  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  bleaching.  The  process  of  bleaching 
linen  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Bleach -fields  of  great  excellence  are  very  numerous  In  the 
two  Flanders,  Brabant,  ami  llninault. 

In  the  province  of  Antwerp  is  an  establishment  for  bleach- 
ing by  steam,  the  m<>et  Important  in  the  kingdom. 

CottQ*.— The  cotton  manufacture  In  Belgium  represent* 
a  capital  of  60.000.000  francs.  In  buildings  and  machinery  ; 
and  the  number  of  bands  employed  Is  at  least  123,000. 
Ghent,  8t.  Nicolas,  Antwerp,  Turnhout.  Mechlin,  and 
Uerre,  contain  the  principal  cotton  factories  of  every  de- 
scription. They  produce  annually  1.500.000  pieces  of  cali- 
co, and  400,000  pieces  of  printed  cottons,  worth,  together, 
nearly  84,000.000  francs.  Two  thirds  of  this  produce,  an 
consumed  In  the  kingdom.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1835,  there 
were  la  Belgium  81  steam  machine*  in  operation.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  ;  383J20  spindle*.  88.175  of  which 
were  Inactive  ;  and  33.309  hnndlooins,  of  which  6703  were 
inactive.  E.  Flanders  Li  the  principal  seat  of  Ow  cotton 
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manufacture.  In  1835,  this  province  contained  00  steam 
machines  in  full  activity,  of  900  horse  power;  15.373  looms, 
and  380,000  spindle*.  The  most  considerable  establish- 
ment in  live  kingdom,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  is  that  of 

MM    II.  --el  U  Co  .  .It  Uhelll. 

Silk,— The  producuoti  and  manufacture  of  silk  promise 
to  become  an  Important  source  of  BeJgic  industry.  Already 
the  annual  exportation*  to  France  exceed  the  Importations 
from  that  country.  The  breeding  of  the  silkworm  was  in- 
troduced Into  Belgium  In  1846,  and  this  department  of  bu- 
.,1,,-,  .- ,  , i. -.,i .-.I.!,. >  in' -teasing  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  government.  The  mulberry  appears  to  thrive  In  the 
sod  of  lite  country,  and  the.  number  of  young  plants  now 
cultivated  exceeds  two  millions.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
best  judges,  the  Belgtc  silk  is  quite  as  beautiful  and  value 
ble  as  the  choicest  kind  produced  in  the  French  province* 
of  Piedmont  and  Itaiiphlnc.  which,  in  fact,  is  the  finest  la 
the  world.  The  most  extensive  establishments  for  rearing 
the  silkworm  are  at  Mcslin  I'Eveque,  near  Alth.  and  at 
Uccle,  near  Brussels.  The  quantity  produced  in  1837  wtu 
3000  kilogrammes,  and  the  value  10,000  francs.  Antwerp, 
which  i"  Hie  principal  centre  nf  die  manufacture,  contain* 
13  establishments  for  the  production  of  various  kinds  of 
silk  fabrics.  The  factory  of  M.  Dnystera,  at  Lterre,  em- 
ploys 50  looms,  which  are  about  to  be  Increased  to  600. 
Velvet*,  satins,  pus  de  Naples,  and  other  stuffs,  obtained 
formerly  from  Naples,  ore  made  with  a  beauty  of  tissue 
nud  lints  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  silk  factory  at 
Cede  Is  remarkable  for  excellent  dyed  and  printed  fabric*.  • 

Lac*.— The  manufacture  of  lace,  though  now  less  proe- 

l»  i..ii-  l!i  in  h'ftnerh  ,  Inn  nothing  I"  l>  <r  tfin  I. -reign  <  ■  •  1 1 » 
petition.  "  Brussels  lace,"  the  thread  of  which  is  mad* 
of  the  finest  flax  of  the  country,  Is  superior  to  every  oilier 
description  made  In  Belgium  or  In  foreign  countries,  and 
the  demand  for  it  is  kept  up  in'  all  parte  of  die  world.  Iu 
peculiar  qualities  are  delicate  fineness,  and  a  great  ele- 
gance and  variety  of  design.  The  patterns  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.  The  flax  employed  gruwrs 
near  Hal.  and  the  beat  at  Rebeoque.  The  finest  description 
cosu  from  3000  to  4000  fr.  a  pound,  and  Is  worth  Its  weight 
In  gold.  The  i pinning  is  perforaxd  In  darkened  loom*, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon  the  work,  through 
a  small  aperture.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  1 1 
qulsite  article  are  produced  by  the  houses  of  MSI.  Tardent- 
Pirlet,  and  ttacpetlaux,  at  Brussels.  The  lace  of  Mech- 
lin la  second  In  rank,  with  respect  to  richness  and  elegance. 

It  is  made  also  at  Aatwerp,  Lterre.  and  Turnhout.  The 
cities  of  Bruges,  Men  in,  >  pres.  Courtray,  Ghent,  Alost, 
and  8l.  Nicolas,  employ  n  great  number  of  hands  in  the 
manufacture  of  Vateneten  point.  Mons  contain*  a  school 
for  special  instruction  In  the  art  of  making  die  finer  kinds 
of  lace. 

The  principal  manufacture*  of  tall*  are  at  Ghent,  ler- 
monile,  Me  .  .  Hrussels,  and  at  Bouillon,  where  one  es- 
tablish men  l  furnishes  about  300.000  metres  per  month.  The 
excellence  of  the  Bclgtc  embroidery  on  tulle  Is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  the  number  of  female*  employed  In 
this  art  Is  estimated  at  nearly  50,000.  The  daily  earning 
of  each  is  about  50  centime*. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  til  err  lot*  was  formerly  a 
considerable  source  of  wealth,  but  It  Is  now  much  reduced 
li>  foreign  competition.    However,  the  qualities  «f  tlu»  nr 
tlcle  still  produced  in  Brussels  are  fully  equal  to  those  of 
the  heat  description  manufactured  in  Pari*. 

Riband*  of  every  species  are  made  principally  at  Ant- 
werp, Tournay,  and  \  pres.  This  branch  of  industry  for- 
merly employed  1000  looms,  anil  13.000  persons,  and  pro- 
duced annually  about  three  thousand  million  yards  of  rib 
and  ;  but  the  manufacture.  In  consequence  of  large  Impor- 
tations of  cheaper  kinds  from  France  and  Germany,  ha* 
very  considerably  decreased. 

In  1830,  the  manufacture  of  elastic  stufls  in  caamtrAamc 
was  Introduced  by  M.  Vandermaelen.  More  than  100  loom* 
are  employed  by  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
v  arii m*  article*  are  produced,  as  elegant  and  substantial  a* 
those  of  France  and  England. 

Fabrics  of  hair  are  produced  In  Brussels  In  great  perfec- 
tion. 

The  manufacture  of  hotirry  employs  about  50,000  per- 
sons. Its  principal  centre  is  in  the  arrondissemeiil  of  Tour 
nay,  where  3500  looms  are  kept  In  activity.  About  the 
same  number  are  found  In  other  pens  of  the  kingdom. 
The  coarser  article*  are  most  successful,  and  are  partly  ex- 
ported. Finer  kinds  are  imported  chiefly  from  Saxony.  At 
Arendonck,  In  the  province  of  Aatw  erp  about  300,000  pairs 
of  woollen  how  are  annually  manufactured,  and  the  snost 
beautiful  articles  of  knitting  and  netting  are  produced  at 
Brussels  nnd  Tournay. 

Halt  of  fell,  or  beaver,  are  made  sunVtently  good  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  maufacturcm,  and  those  of  sdk 
are  of  very  superior  quality.  The  latter  kind  are  made  to 
nearly  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  manufacture 
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i  lui  consequently  much  decreased.  Straw 
hat*  are  abundantly  made  In  Brussels,  Ghent,  ami  Ant- 
In  the  province  of  Liege  this  species  of  industry 
a/id  employs  a  capital  of  £,000,000 


IhltUtJk  la 


• — The  preparation  and  various  manafacturea  of 
are  carried  on  with  undiminished  success.  The 
are  at  Stavelol  and  Liege ;  there  are 
Namur.  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Yprei, 

as  good  in  every  particular  as  in  France 


in 


•awe  of  this  Important  article  Is  progressively  improving, 
fbe  produce  at  present  is  " 


pmvin 


re,  and  the  manufhc- 


p  Insufficient  for  the  home  supply, 
so  that  paper  for  hanging  is  Imported  chiefly  from  Paris  : 
Mt  the  rapidly  increasing  manufactures  of  Belgium  will 
•0"o  enable  It  to  possess  this  and  every  other  article  of  u*» 
aad  ornament  without  resorting  to  foreign  countries. 

Prrmtimf,  4-c— All  Imprrssirms  are  mnde  upon  paper, 
and  with  r>  pes,  manufactured  In  the  kingdom.  The  tvpo- 
rraphie  art  Is,  therefore,  an  Important  department  of  n»- 
rastostry.  In  Brussels,  and  several  or  the  other  large 
printing  is  carried  on  In  a  great  extent,  nnd  with 
skill.  In  fact,  the  printing  of  Belgium  is  In 
to  that  of  Parte  In  beauty  and  neatness 
,  nr  correctness  of  teit.  The  Belgie  press  la 
In  producing  reimpreaslonf  of  French 
in  Paris.  However,  the  number  of  orhrl- 
every  year.  One  printing  establbh- 
eli  now  produce*  more  than  all  the  iiii  astst 
'  In  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  French 
and  this  remarkable  increase  Brines  from  the 
of  reprinting  the  best  work*  of  France, 
Hy  appear  In  Belgium  commonly  M  st»nit 
I  original  price.  The  Injury  sustained  by  tlie  French 
aaafcsjrs  and  fcnataeilers  has  Induced  those  parties  to  form  a 
a  an  timed  opposition,  supported  by  a  Urge  amount  of  cap 
Hal.  bat  hitherto  no  success  appears  to  have  nttended  these 


complaints  have  been  made  In  Prance, 
has  strongly  remonstrated  with  the 
i  on  the  Injustice  of  this  literary  piracy, 
ha*  attained  n  hlch  degree  of  eicellenee, 
of  Brussels  will  bear  a  eom- 
of  Gerainn  artists.  The 
I  geographical  establishment,  founded  at  Brussels 
M.  Vaastemtaeten.  pnisBBsra  a  good  presa  for  lithigm 
aaa an,  and  charts. 

jtaexeeuted  In  Belgium  In  the  best  Parisian 

ojinrt-makmf  te  a  source  of  employment  to  numerous 
skilful  operative*.   Brassel*  nlone  contains  above  100.  and 
innnv  of  their  articles  of  fumiture  are  eipcjfssd,  la  Genua 
■jr^Fngland,  and  America. 

» oniy  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  eleekt  b 
Liege.    The  machinery  h  moved  by 
all  kinds  of  time  pieces  are  supplied  chiefly 
8w  nasi  land  ;  and  with  the  view  of  pro- 
pmdncUoa  of  these  useful  Instruments, 
nt  annually  awards  premiums  and  mednls 
for  the  most  prrfeet  specimens  produced  by  native  artist*. 
Matkrmatur.i  initnment*  are  made  with  great  perfec- 
espcelalU  l.v  MM.  Themar  and  Seer*  of  Brussels, 
In  this  department  of  art  has  created  a 
their  productions  In  Germany,  Holland,  and 


.  that  Is,  pianos  and  wind  Instru 
■re  very  skilfully  manufactured  at  Brussels.  The 
are  preferred  in  those  of  Germany,  and  the  latter. 
mnjammi .from  the  establishment  of  M  Sax.  who 
workmen,  have  an  F.uropean  reputation  for 
ssssss  —  usiin  appearance. 

Articles  of  fold  and  silver  work,  bronze  and  Jewellery, 
are  for  the  most  part  imported  from  France. 

MrtmJIwr/y.— The  abundance  of  metals  and  combustibles 
faBelgiimi  has  occasioned  the  establishment  of  several  ex 
saasarre  torgjes  (or  the  melting  and  manufacture  of  Iron,  cop- 

r'.  and  tta.  There  are  three  principal  groups  of  forges. 
■I  >n  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  extending  from  its  entrance 
to  Um  limits  of  the  Namur  nnd  I.iege.  3. 
Mease  tad  the  Sombre ;  and  3,  at  Charlemy. 
iese  principal  gmtrps,  there  are  numerous  forget, 
and  tin  works,  along  the  banks  of  the  noyoux, 
1  its  affluents. 
>  were  In  the  kingdom  23  coke  furnaces,  and 
*h  of  the  former  yielding  from  3  to  5 
of  one  of  the  latter.  Since  that  pe- 
rms) the  number  of  coke  furnaces  has  probably  I  wen  at 
teas*  4tmme4.  as  98  were  then  In  preparation,  of  which 
I  at  Liege  were  to  be  of  more  enormous  dimensions  and 
er  than  any  In  Europe.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
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Beleic  foundries  b  estimated  at  130,600  tons,  which  1* 
half  that  nf  France,  and  one  fourth  of  the  produce  of  Eng- 
land.   The  average  price  of  Iron  during  the  7  years,  from 
1H30  to  IKtO.  wn*  410  francs  per  ton,  irst  quality,  and  see 
ond  quality,  330  francs.    The  largest  iron  works  on  the 
continent  arc  those  of  M.  Cockerill  near  Liege,  where  10 
steam  engines  nf  900  horse  power  are  constantly  In  opu.: 
Ikm,  and  from  3000  to  4000  workmen  are  employed,  at  wa- 
ges which  average  3  francs  per  day,  shorn  Ing  the  employ 
roent  of  a  capital  of  two  or  three  millions  of  francs  per  an 
num.  Copper,  as  well  as  Iron  b  worked  In  this  estaMt-hmn  t 
and  not  only  massive  material*  for  the  engineer,  and  in. 
(  chines  of  the  greatest  power  and  dimensions  are  construct 
ed,  but  various  delicate  and  exact  mechanical  Instrniuent  . 
The  enormous  colossal  Hon  which  su|iports  the  liliimptii  iu 
pyramid  on  the  battle  field  of  Waterloo  was  cast  In  the 
foundry  of  M.  Cockerill.    Ills  numerous  and  various  work* 
extend  above  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  Me  use,  ami  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  palace  grounds  of  the  priace  prelate 
of  Liege. 

The  royal  cannon  foundry  at  Llegc  It  a  magnificent  a* 
semhlagc  of  the  requisite  apparatus  for  manufacturing  Ihr 
largest  pieces  of  artillery  In  Iron  and  bronae.  It  consist* 
of  9  large  foundries,  surrounded  by  I*  reverberating  furna- 
ces, 9  extensive  forging  fkxtorlee,  containing  IS  fires  ;  5 
su-nm  engines,  kx..  Ice.  Establishments  flir  the  construe 
tion  nf  steam-engines  are  principally  at  Liege.  Brussels, 
Chnrlernv.  Tillcmont,  and  Bruges.  llurh.g  the  period  from 
IH29  to  1835.  the  number  of  (team-engine*  ronstrncted  In 
the  province  of  Liege  alone  was  901,  of  MOO  horse  power. 

.V<iil  making  is  an  important  branch  uf  metallurgy  at 
Liege  and  (Tharlemy .  In  the  latter  place,  about  3,300  hands 
are  employed  In  this  business  throughout  the  winter.  Liege 
b  also  the  centre  uf  n  manufacture  of  jfrc-erwM,  which  b 
universally  renowned.  About  SO  factories  of  these  arti- 
cles are  constantly  active,  and  their  produce  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  America,  Egypt.  Turkey,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spnin.  In  the  I'nlted  State*  of  America,  the  rifles  and 
fowling  tuns  of  Liege  are  preferred  to  those  of  Birmingham. 
From  25,000  to  30.000  guns  arc  annually  exported  to  llrnr.il 
alone.  The  principal  kinds  manufactured  are,  1.  Mingle 
and  double  barrelled  guns  for  sporting  ;  2.  Muskets  for  mil 
itniy  use ;  3.  Common  guns  for  various  purposes ;  4.  Pis- 
tols, which,  as  well  as  the  best  description  of  guns,  are 
made  and  finished  with  great  care  and  skill.  The  number 
of  guns  of  different  kinds  manufactured  at  Liege  hi  1K*3 
was 956,970.  and  of  pi-tols  92,400:  total,  34BJ79.  The  value 
of  these  b  c  timnted  at  nearly  7,000,000  franca.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  gun  factories  of  Liege  exeeeda  that  of  the 
whole  of  France,  and  In  the  number  of  articles  it  b  superi- 
or to  that  of  Birmingham. 

Cutlery  forms  n  considerable  object  of  manufacturing  In- 
dustry In  the  province  of  Namur.  occupying  about  5000 
hands.  Other  estalilishmens  of  thb  nature  are  In  opera- 
tion in  Brussels,  Ghent.  Mons,  Leuze,  and  Ath. 

Steel  implements  and  edge  tools  are  made  In  several  lo- 
calities, hut  the  main  *upply  of  the  kingdom  b  from  Ger- 
many nnd  England.  From  the  latter  market  the  annual 
number  of  clasp  knives  imported  exceeds  40,000. 

Irnn  mud  ropptr  uteutilt,  ugrituUmrut  rarplsssrats,  and 
tadiUrrf,  are  maufactured  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Carriagt-huUdiuf  Is  Well  executed  at  Brussels,  with  re- 
*|iect  to  strength  and  cheapness,  but  elegance  of  design  b 
very  generally  deficient. 

PmrctUiu  manufactories  exbt  In  Brabant,  Halnault,  Na- 
mur. and  Luxemburg.  At  Sept  Fontaines,  In  the  last-na- 
med province,  at  Brussels,  AnoYnne*  and  Tournay,  are 
produced  articles  which  in  delicacy  and  beauty,  may  vie 
with  those  of  every  foreign  manufacture,  excepting  Sevres. 

The  different  kinds  of  gUtt,  In  plate  and  vbbuIb,  are 
made  in  large  establishments  at  Namur,  at  Liege,  at  Val- 
St-Lambrrt,  where  about  1000  hands  ore  employed,  and  at 
Charleroy,  where  there  are  44  furnaces,  employing  from 
IftOO  to  2000  hands,  and  producing  annually  a  value  Of 
nearly  50,000,000  francs.  Four  fifths  of  the  produce  are 
exported  to  Germany,  Holland,  North  and  Sooth  America, 
and  oilier  countries.  Crystal  b  manufactured  at  the  glass 
houses  of  Namur  and  Val  St.-Lambert,  and  b  beautifully 
rut  and  fashioned  In  Brussels.  Casting  of  glass  employs 
nhoiit  GOO  hands,  at  Olgnie,  In  the  province  of  Namur. 
The  same  district  contains  several  factories  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  ttkite  lead;  and  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent. 
Mechlin,  Courtray,  and  some  other  cities,  are  establish- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  the  various  chemical  products 
required  for  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  Candlts 
of  tallow  are  manufactured  chiefly  In  Antwerp  and  Hal- 
nault, and  of  wax  nt  Vpres  and  Tournay.  Lamps  are 
made  principally  at  Brussels  and  Liege,  but  they  are  now 
greatly  superseded  by  the  Introduction  of  gas,  which  for 
some  time  has  been  used  for  lighting  the  streets  and  shop* 
of  all  the  large  town*.  Soap  factories  are  numerous  in 
Belgium,  nnd  increase  continually.   The  soap  of  Tournay 
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is  not  inferior  to  too  lant  »o*p  of  Marseilles.   A  lost,  Nl-  I 
novo,  Routers,  and  other  towns  of  Flanders,  possess  a  I 
great  number  of  mills  and  presses  for  the  preparation  of  all 
kinds  of  oil,  which  are  partly  erported  to  Germany  and 
England. 

In  Belgium  every  circumstance  apparently  concurs  for 
the  successful  culture  of  »«t,  nnd  the  eitraetlon  of  sugar 
from  its  root ;  but,  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  the  la- 
bour and  capital  devoted  to  this  undertaking  have  not  In- 
variably produced  an  adequate  profit.  However,  about  50 
establishments  are  In  full  activity,  and  tbclr  produce  Is 
highly  appreciated  for  its  superior  qualities.  Fifteen  facto- 
ries, in  1836,  produced  above  4000,000  kilogrammes.  There 
is  a  very  extensive  establishment  for  beet  sugar  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterloo,  The  kingdom  contains  about  70  refiner- 
lea  of  sugar,  foreign  and  indigenous,  producing  '.£5,000,000 
kilogrammes  per  annum.  Half  of  the  whole  number  arc 
In  the  city  of  Ghent,  which,  In  1838,  exported  nearly 
4,000,000  kilogrammes.  Os/«  CkicorU  Is  prepared  princi- 
pally In  90  manufactories  at  Routers,  In  W.  Flanders, 

silt  refineries  are  numerous  in  the_  province*  of  Ant- 
werp, Hainault,  and  East  Kit 
cities  of  Antwerp  andJJhent. 

The  breweries  In 
to  nearly  beat, 
beverage  of  all  classes  ;  and  the  best  Is  produced  in  Brus- 
sels, Louvain,  Meat,  and  liaeg aerde,  in  Brabant.  Louvaln 


Is  always  a  great  demand. 

In  1836,  the  whole  number  of  distilleries  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  alcohol  from  grain  was  1065.  They  abound  most 
in  the  provinces  of  Antwerp.  Hainault,  and  the  two  Flan- 
ders ;  and  their  produce,  under  the  appellation  of  raa  <U 
vis,  or  gin,  forms  an  important  item  in  the  export  trade  of 
the  kingdom  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  order  tu  encourage  and  facilitate  improvement  in  man- 
ufactures and  Industrial  pursuits,  the  government  has  Insfi- 
"  public  exhibitions  where  only  the  product*  of  the 
ry  and  Its  inhabitant!  are  admitted.   The  first  was 
J  In  Brussels.  In  1835,  when  2727  object*  were  cxhlb- 

f  >ld,  silver-gilt,  silver,  and  bronze. 

Patcnte. — A  very  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
Belgium  Is  derived  from  a  tax  on  patents,  no  one  being  al- 
lowed to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession  without  a  patent, 
the  price  of  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  profit  ob- 
tained. Reports  of  Income  are  required  from  each  Individ- 
ual engaged  In  business,  and  the  government  assessors  ex- 
ercise inquisitorial  power  In  assigning  the  ei  linens  lo  class- 
es of  different  degrees.  The  number  of  patents  granted  by 
the  government  In  1837,  for  new  Inventions,  was  71 ;  for 
improvements,  21 ;  for  Importations,  37. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
i  a  very  rapid  progress  has  been  observable  In  nl- 

''in  proof  of  which  It  is  alone  sufficient  to  adduce 
vlng  record  of  the  number  of  licenses  granted  for 
blldhment  of  new  factories,  machinery,  and  other 
i  for  carrying  on  each  process  of  the  industrial  arts : 
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The  mines  of  Iron  and  coal  are  wrought  with  Increased 
activity,  and  the  great  extent  of  commercial  speculation  Is 
shown  by  the  following  official  account  of  capital  embark- 
ed by  dim-rent  companies  from  1833  to  1838: 

Coal  mines  and  Iron  works    .  .  40.540,000 

General  societies   45,000,000 

Glass-works  8,000,000 

Sugar-works   8,130,000 

Insurance  companies     ....  "1.200,000 

Roads  3^00.000 

Loan  societies   43,000.000 

.  aaj2i,ooo 

Total  .  .  .  .  Fr.  945,601,000 
Steam  Fewer.  —  By  a  calculation,  more  approximative 
than  rigorously  exact,  the  steam-engines  actually  in  opera- 
tion in  Belgium  represent  a  force  exceeding  that  of  20,000 
horses ;  and  the  mechanical  power  developed  by  a  hone 
being  about  seven  rimes  greater  than  that  of  a  man.  It  fol- 
i  replaces,  in  Belgium,  the  labour  of  140,000 


lomi  vaiue  oi  luipuruiuons,  in  irji,  « a*  -rj,i.v»,i.nr 
,  and  of  exportation*,  135.700,426  francs;  in  1835,  the 
of  importations  was  212,396,446  francs,  and  of  expor- 
i,  100,705,447  francs.    The  amount  of  importation* 


men.   In  France,  in  1835, 
of  it  r<j  l  horn  power. 

The  province  of  Hainault  possessed,  in  1837^344*  of  &447 
I. lege  235  "  6,032 

Brabant  43  "  472 

Namur  in  1830,  31  "  378 

Antwerp  9  "  127 

The  numbers  in  I 

certained. 

The  Cssssseree  of  Belgium  at  present  extends  its  relations 
to  numerous  parts  of  the  world,  and  includea  every  specie* 
of  Indigenous  and  foreign  production.  The  average  annual 
value  It  represents  may  be  estimated  at  360.000,000  franca ; 
that  is.  210,000.000  of  imports,  and  150,600,000  of  export*. 

The  following  results,  deduced  from  the  official  tables  of 
Imports  and  exports,  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium : 

The  total  value  of  Importations,  in  1834,  was  212,734,138 
francs, 
value  < 

160,7 

that  of  the  merchandise  remaining  In  bond  at  the 
of  each  preceding  year ;  namely,  for  1833,  19,1*24,706 
francs,  and  for  1834,  13,426.772  francs.  The  bonding  yard* 
are  at  Antwerp.  Bruges,  Brussels,  Cottrtray,  Ghent,  Liege. 
Louvain,  Mechlin,  Mons,  Nieuport,  Oatend,  Ruremonde, 
Tournay,  and  Venloo. 

Of  the  foreign  merchandise  imparted,  the  value  of  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  kingdom  was,  in  1834,  174355,797 
francs,  and  in  1835, 163,800.346  francs ;  and  of  that  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  the  value  uf  Belgie  produce  was,  in 
1834,  118,540,917  franca,  and.  In  1835.  138.037,695  francs; 
whence  it  results,  that  the  value  of  foreign  produce  con- 
sumed in  Belgium  exceeded  that  of  the  native  produce  ex- 

in  1835. 

The  external  commerce  of  Belgium  suffered  greatly  by 
the  revolution  In  1830,  as  Holland  has  since  retained  and 
monopolised  the  trade  with  all  the  colonies  which  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands.  However,  tt 
appear*  from  the  following  account  of  commercial  shipping, 
that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
great  port  of  Antwerp  in  1837,  are  nearly  double  thou  at* 
1829,  the  year  previous  to  the  revolution. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England,  are 
oak  bark,  flax,  madder,  clover  seed,  spelter,  and  sheep'* 
wool  j  In  return  for  which  England  sends  various  kind*  at 
Bast  and  West  India  produce,  and  manufacture*  to  the 
value  of  about  a  million  annually,  consisting  principally  of 
brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn 
hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  sheep's  wool,  worsted,  wool 


len  yarn  and  woollen  fabrics.  A  large  portion  of  the  cotton 
yam,  cotton  cloths,  and  tobacco,  which  are  exported  from 
England  to  Belgium  are  there  smuggled  across  the  French 
frontier  by  means  of  large  and  sagacious  dogs,  which  are 
carefully  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered  n 
France  and  half-starved  and  ill-treated  In  Belgium.  They 
are  taught  to  avoid  all  public  roads,  and  when  they  find 
themselves  noticed,  tbey  slink  away  with  their  burdens, 
and  lie  concealed  in  the  nearest  covert  until  they  can  venture 
again  on  their  Journey.  A  reduction  of  the  nigh  rate*  of 
English  import  duties  would  be  of  much  benefit  lo  Belgium. 
On  linen,  furniture,  and  toys.  It  Is  90  per  cent. ;  on  boblnet, 
30  per  cent. ;  and  the  rate*  are  very  high  on  hats,  paper, 

nuts,  and  the  oils  from  linseed,  rape,  and  hemp.  The  com 
me  trial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  Belgium  are,  I 
Ghent.  Liege.  Namur.  Tournay,  Yprea. 
Verviers,  Merhltn ;  to  which  are  In  be  added  I 
cities,  which  are  Antwerp,  Oatend,  Nieuport,  I 
Some  notice  of  the  great  extent  of  the  Belgic  commerce  hi 
the  middle  ages  la  given  under  the  head  of  Mittiy ;  hot 
for  more  particular  accounts  of  its  astonishing  prosperity  at 
that  remote  period,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles 
AirrwKRr,  Gmkt,  and  Bars**. 

GassasertsW  Skipping. — Belgium  communicate*  with  the 
sea  by  Ostend.  by  Antwerp,  by  Nieuport.  by  the  canal  of 
Bruges  lo  Ooatburg,  bv  the  canal  of  Dunkirk  to  Fume*,  by 
the  canal  of  Ghent  lo  Temettsen.  by  the  canal  of  Termonde 
to  Hulst,  by  the  Scheldt  from  Flesaingue  to  Antwerp,  by 
the  Scheldt  and  the  canal  of  Willehroek  from  Brussel*  to 
Antwerp,  and  by  the  canal  of  Louvain  and  the  Scheldt 
from  Louvain  to  Antwerp. 

The  principal  port*  are  Antwerp  and  Oatend.  The  for- 
mer is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  afiiirds  reception  to 
vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  situation  of  Antwerp, 
between  the  N.  and  S.  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  railroad  communication  thence 
seem  to  promise  to  this  port  a  I 
rope  an  importance* 
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The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  ihe  porta 
of  Beldam  to  2838,  not  including  those  of  the  fisheries,  was 
137  ;  of  which  the  tonnage  was  19,535,  and  the  number  of 
men  composing  the  crews,  1093.  Vessels  are  built  at  all 
the  sea-port*,  and  premiums  are  given  by  government  for 
the  construction  of  ships  for  sea  navigation. 

Steamboats  are  Increasing,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  establish 
them  on  all  the  principal  lines  of  communication  by  water, 
as  well  within  the  country  as  to  foreign  ports.  At  present, 
the  commercial  shipping  of  Belgium  is  not  more  than  about 
one  nineteenth  of  what  it  ought  to  be;  for  it  Is  calculated 
that  the  kingdom  requires  2700  vessels,  each,  on  an  aver- 
age, of  140  tons,  to  export  its  Indigenous  products,  and  to 
Import,  by  means  of  Its  own  ships,  the  foreign  produce 
which  it  annually  consumes. 

Among  the  indications  of  Increasing  commerce  in  Belgi- 
an must  be  remarked  the  progressive  activity  of  the  port 
of  Antwerp.  The  number  of  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  entered  there,  and  their  tonnage,  during  the 
four  years  1834-37,  were  as  follows : 

1834  1,005  vessels  138,306  tonnage 

1835  1.196  153,794 

1836  1,250  176,461 

1837  1,426  225,759 

The  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  1837 
by  seven  steam  packets,  six  of  which  were  English,  was 
4000.    At  Ostend,  in  the  same  year,  550 
and  9000  passengers  by  the  English  steam 
get,  143  vessels  entered,  of  18,000  too*. 
Money. — The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Belgium,  and 
divisions  are  made  according  to  the  decimal  system. 

• ;  namely,  two  of 


cumpa 


■ssels  entered, 


according  to  the 
ent  Belgic  coins 
acs,  and  the  piece 


of  silver— pieces  of  5  francs,  2  francs,  one  franc,  half  a  franc, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  franc  ;  four  of  copper— pieces  of  10  cen- 
times, of  5,  of  2,  and  of  1  centime.  The  florin  of  Brabant 
la  worth  1  franc  81  centimes,  and  it  is  divided  Into  20  sous, 
each  sous  being  again  divided  into  12  deolers. 

The  //<3tc/  dee  Monnaxts  is  at  Brussels.  The  value  of 
stiver  and  copper  coins  which  were  thence  Issued,  during 
the  period  1832-37,  was  16,041,668  francs.  The  monetary 
capital  existing  in  Belgium  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  fr. 
The  ancient  coins  of  the  Pays  Bas  arc 
but  their 

Iglc  moncyta 

Banks  sad  Commercial  Societies.— Belgium  possesses  sev- 
eral large  financial  establishments,  devoted  to  industrial 
and  commercial  operations,  which  render  an  immense  ser- 
vice to  the  manufactures  and  eommeree  of  the  country.  At 
Brussels  an  association  was  formed,  by  royal  authority,  on 
the  88th  of  August,  1822,  with  a  charter  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Il  Is  entitled  the  SociiU  Generate  pour  faeorioer 
C  Industrie,  and  its  object  is  to  develope  the  resources,  and 
■  the  prosperity,  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  man- 
Its  capital  consists,  1st  of  30,000,000  florins 
frj.  of  which  20,000,000  are  vested  In  real 
d  30,000.000  In  60,000  shares,  each  of  500  florins, 
at  an  Interest  of  5  per  cent ;  2dly.  of  a  reserved  fund,  form- 
ed of  a  third  oT  the  dividend.*,  and  which,  In  1836,  amounted 
to  20,000,000  franca.  It  issues  notes  to  the  amount  of 
40,000,000  franca,  for  sums  of  90,  100,  500,  and  1000  francs; 
and  Its  general  operations  consist  of  the  discounting  of 
commercial  bills,  receiving  deposits,  making  loans  and  ad- 
vances, and  In  various  ways  affording  accommodation  to 
facilitate  commercial  transactions.  The  administrative  body 
Is  formed  of  a  governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  king,  six 
,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

V  of  Belgium,  at  Brussels,  was  instituted  by  a 
of  the  12lh  of  Feb..  1H35,  with  a  charter  for 
I  yean.  IU  capital  is  20,000,000  francs,  in  20,000 
,  each  of  1000  francs.  The  rate  of  Interest  is  five  per 
cent  It  operates  at  once  as  a  bank  of  deposits,  of  circula- 
tion, of  discount,  and  of  accommodation  to  the  commercial 
classes  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  society  Just  described. 
A  director  and  four  administrators  are  nominated  by  the 
i  and  the  accounts  are  annually  audited  by  a 
My  of  the  holders  of  ten  shares. 
Among  the  dependencies  of  the  Sociiti  Generate,  are  the 


other  institutions  of  this  nature  exist  in  difTnre.it  pans  of 
the  kingdom.  The  amount  of  capital  possessed  by  anony 
inous  societies  authorized  by  the  government  since  1833  ex- 
ceeds 300,000,000  francs.  The  conditions  of  success  to 
these  societies  are  that  they  confine  their  competition  to 
such  industrial  operations  as  the  manufacture  of  the  metals 
and  other  substances  of  intrinsic  and  permanent  value. 
^The  amount  of  property  insured  against  fire,  in  the  year 

mated  at  200.000,000  francs,  wits  insured  by  foreign  i  ^ 
nies. 

Heights  and  Measures.  —  Belgium  has  adopted  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical  system ;  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  is  the  measure  of  length. 
Its  unity,  the  metre,  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridional  circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the 
metre  is  nearly  an  inch  leas  than  an  English  yard  and  half 
a  quarter;  that  is,  32H1992  ft.  The  unit  of  superficial 
measure,  the  are,  is  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is  10  metres. 
The  unit  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  the  Mrs,  is  a  cube,  of 
which  the  aide  is  the  tenth  pan  of  a  metre.  The  otere  is  a 
cubic  metre.  The  unit  of  the  measure  of  weight  is  a  un- 
ite of  distilled  water;  that  la,  a  cube  of  which 
is  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre.  The  itinerary 
measures  are  the  decametre,  kilometre,  and  sayriaaurr* ; 
that  is,  measures  containing  severally  10,  1000,  and  10,000 
metres.  Measures  of  length  are  the  metre,  or  lineal  unit), 
the  decimetre,  centimetre,  and  millimetre  ;  which  severally 
represent  the  tenth,  hundredth,  and  thousandth  parts  of  a 
metre.  Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare,  containing  10.UO0 
square  metres;  the  are,  containing  100  square  metres;  and 
the  centire,  which  is  one  square  metre.  For  liquid  and  dry 
measure  are  used  the  litre,  which,  as  already  described,  is 
a  cube,  ol  which  the  side  is  the  tenth  pnn  of  a  metre;  and 
the  dttaiitre,  hectolitre,  and  ktlohtre— decimal  multiples  of 
the  hue,  or  10. 100,  and  1000  litres.  The  decalitre  u  a  tenth 
pnn  of  the  litre.  For  solid  measure  arc  used  the  stere  and 
decistere ;  that  is,  a  cubic  metre  and  its  tenth  part  For  the 
I  measure  of  weight  ore  used  the  gramme,  already  explained ; 
I  the  decagramme,  or  10  grammes ;  the  kilogramme,  or  1000 
I  grammes ;  and  the  eninlat,  or  100  kilogrammes.  The  deei 
gramma  »  a  tenth  pan  of  the  gramme.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  the  correspondent  value  of  a  few  of  these  measure* 
with  those  of  England,  and,  for  more  elaborate  explanations, 

da  eObeertatoire 


EnrliMS. 

2-473  acres 

1-  760  pint 

2-  201  gal. 


may  be  made  to  the 
,  par  M.  Uuetelet,  1838 

Bttffc.  Esftlah. 
Mewe         =  3-280  feet 
Millimetre    -    0-03U  inch. 
Centimetre 
Decimetre 

Myriamctre  =S  WIS  mil. 
carrt  =  PH>6  sq^y 


•/  Capitalists,  With  a  capital  of  50,000.000  francs  . 
npltoJ  10,000,000 
with  a  capital  of  15,000,« 

of  Belgium  has  formed  a  Society  af  United 
I  a  capital  of  40.000,000  francs.  Under  the  same 
patronage  was  established,  in  1835,  the  Bank  of  Urge,  for 
tony  years-.  It  has  a  fund  of  40,000.000  francs,  in  shares, 
each  of  1000  francs.  In  1837,  a  great  financial  society  was 
founded,  under  the  title  of  the  Commercial  Bank  af  Ant- 

ty  five  years,  and  its  capital 


Are 

The  ancient  provincial  i 
used,  are  loo  numerous  for  <  . 

Roads  of  the  first  class,  paved  or  rnacadamixed.  and  nu 
merous  others  of  secondary  character,  intersect  the  Belgic 
provinces  In  every  direction.  After  England,  Belgium,  In 
fact,  is  the  next  country  of  Europe  in  which  lines  of  roads 
exist  In  the  greatest  number,  and  are  kept  in  the  best  con- 
dition. They  are  broader  and  more  regular  than  those  of 
England,  and  are  Infinitely  better  managed  than  Ihe  roads 
of  France :  they  are  also  capable  of  sustaining  the  greatest 
extremes  and  changes  of  weather,  without  undergoing  any 
injury  w  orthy  of  notice.  The  highways  of  Ihe  slate,  of  the 
first  class, have  a  width  of  19  metres,  50  centimetres;  those 
of  the  second  class  are  made  13  metres,  60  centimetres,  in 
width.  If  they  traverse  woods  and  thickets,  if  not,  11  metres, 
70  centimetres.  Provincial  roads  have  a  width  of  9  metres. 
75  centimetres.  In  these  dimensions,  the  lateral  banks  or 
ditches  are  not  included.  The  whole  surface  occupied  by 
the  roads  of  Belgium  it  estimated  at  70,000  hectares,  or 
210,000  English  acres.  Those  of  the  first  and  second  class 
are  made  and  maintained  by  the  state ;  the  provincial  roads 
are  the  affair  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  smaller  byways  bo- 
long  to  the  communes.  It  Is  calculated  that.  In  Belgium,  a 
league  of  road,  or  3  m.  English,  costs  In  construction  150,000 
francs.  Besides  several  new  state  roads  in  course  of  execu- 
tion, about  thirty  new  provincial  roads  have  been  planned 
and  undertaken ;  and  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
opening  of  300  m.  of  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  on  the 
plain  of  the  Cam  pine. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Earope  in  which  a  general 
system  of  railteaus  has  been  planned  and  executed  by  the 
government  at  the  public  cost ;  and  certainly  It  Is  an  hon 
ourable  distinction  to  have  given  the  first  example  of  such 
a  national  and  systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.   The  undertaking  wasjirst  projected  In 
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roinmorci.il  town*  on  onr  side  with  the  tot,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  frontiers  of  Prance  and  Pmtsia.  In  this  re- 
*peci  Belgium  is  most  favourably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  m  general  system  of  nil  roads.  It  is  compact  in  form,  of 
moderate  extent,  Is  surrounded  on  three  of  lb  sides  by  active 
commercial  nations,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  na,  from 
which  it  i«  separated  only  by  a  few  hours'  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  \V.  tide  arc  the  two  large  and  comrao 
dlou*  porta  of  Antwerp  and  Ostcnd.  and  iu  E.  frontier  I* 
distant  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Rhine,  which  afford*  u 
connexion  with  the  nation*  of  central  and  8.  Europe.  It  Is, 
theref<ce,  in  possession  of  convenient  markets  for  Its  pro- 
ductions, and  of  great  facilities  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 
The  |>hy*ic*l  nature  of  the  country  is  also  most  favourable, 
being,  fi*  the  most  pan.  very  (lot,  and  requiring  but  few  of 
those  costly  works  tk  levelling,  tunnelling,  and  embanknsMst, 
which  serve  to  Increase  so  enormously  the  expense  of  simi- 
lar undertakings  in  England.  The  government  first  em- 
ployed «kilin!  fnirmx  r-  i  .  survey  the  kingdom,  and  to  de- 
termine the  main  lines,  with  regard  not  imly  to  the  physical 
circumstances  of  Uie  surface,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  large 
towns  and  their  various  relations,  internal  and  foreign.  In 
May,  1834,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  plan 
proposed,  and  the  city  of  Mechlin  wan  maile  the  centre  of 
the  system,  with  four  principal  brunette*  extending,  N.  to 
Antwerp  ;  E.  to  Louvoia,  Liege.  Verviers,  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pru»*ia,  to  be  continued  by  a  private  company  to  Co- 
logne ;  S.  through  Brussels  and  the  province  of  Hnlnnult,  to 
the  French  frontier  near  Valenciennes;  nnd  W.  by  Deader 
taond,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  Oftend.  By  adopting  the 
lines  that  concentrate  at  Mechlin,  a  larger  number  of  towns 
are  passed  than  by  taking  Brussels  for  the  central  station, 
and  the  distance  from  Antwerp  to  the  E.  frontier  Is  consid- 
erably leas;  but  some  regret  has  been  expressed  that  Brus- 
sels, the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  chosen  as  the 
centre  of  the  system.   The  Belgian  government  merely  re- 

Ces  that  the  undertaking  should  pay  lot  own  expenses — 
It  should  be  neither  n  burden  nor  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  expenses  consist  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, the  payment  of  interest  onon.  and  the  gradual  re- 
demption of,  the  capital  invested.  For  the  last  object,  a 
profit  of  Ave  per  cent,  per  annum  i«  expected  upon  the  ori- 
ginal outlay,  beyond  the  current  expense*.  Besides,  it  may 
confidently  he  anticipated  that  the  Increase  of  commercial 
traffic  throughout  the  kingdom  will  repnv  the  outlay  of  the 
government  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  Its  revenue.  All 
the  rail-roads  established  by  the  government  of  Belgium 
have  been  formed  for  a  double  line  of  rails ;  but,  except  in 
partial  instances,  only  ooe  line  I*  Inid  down:  it  being  in 
leaded  to  add  the  other  when  required.  A  similar  plan  of 
commencing  with  a  single  line  is  generally  adopted  In  the 
United  State*  of  America.  The  cost  of  construction  la  Bel 
giutu  has  varied  from  £5000  to  £10,000  per  mile,  which  is 
much  below  the  rate  of  expense  Incurred  In  England  and 
France.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line,  and  many 
others,  cost  about  £40.000  per  mile:  the  short  line  from 
London  to  Greenwich  £900,000  a  mile  ;  nnd  the  estimated 
cost  per  mile  of  the  lines  projected  from  Paris  to  Havre  va- 
ries from  £13,000  to  £21.000.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  expenses  fluctuate  between  £2000  and  £0000 
a  mile.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  actual  coot  Incur 
red  In  Belgium  has  exceeded  the  estimate  of  the  engineers 
by  only  eight  per  cent. ;  while  In  England,  the  estimates, 
for  Instance,  of  the  l^tndon  and  Birmingham,  and  of  the 
Great  Western  railways,  have  been  exceeded  In  the  cost  by 
100  per  cent  In  cheapness  of  force,  the  Belgian  rail-roads 
far  surpass  those  of  England.  The  length  <>f  the  line  be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Brussels  is  27|  miles;  the  fare,  In  a 
first  class  carriage,  it.  fW. ;  while  a  nearly  similar  dl«tance 
in  England,  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  Is  St.  <W.  In 
Belgium  there  ore  four  kind*  of  rail-way  carriages;  the 
Berlin,  diligence,  char-a-banc,  nnd  wagon.  The  charge  in 
the  two  first  Is  at  the  rate  of  \ld.  a  mile,  and  they  answer 
to  the  English  mall  and  coach,  for  which  the  rate  of  charge 
per  mile  Is  3gd.,  or  nearly  double.  The  char*  a  banc,  which 
are  used  by  great  numbers  of  the  poorer  class,  are  but  three 
farthings  a  mile,  and  the  wagon*  are  only  one  halfpenny. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low  fares  is  beneficial 
to  the  managers  of  railways,  may  clearly  be  seen  In  the 
fact  that.  In  Belgium,  where  the  charges  are  only  one  half, 
or  a  third  of  those  In  England,  the  proportion  of  the  populn 
Moo  who  travel  Is  five  times  greater ;  for,  according  lo  offi- 
cial documents.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  travellers  on 
the  Liverpool  end  Manchester  line,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation of  tho  towns  along  Its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  enrh 
person  In  a  year;  while  a  similar  comparison  of  the  travel- 
lers and  population  on  the  line  between  Antwerp  and  Bru* 
sets  shows  the  average  nnmber  of  trips  to  each  Individual 
to  be  five.  Since  the  establishment  of  railway  eommunira 
lion  between  these  two  cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction 
of  the  exjiense  of  travelling  to  one  half  of  the  prevtou* 
charge*  on  the  common  road,  the  Intercourse  has  become 


nearly  ten  limes  greater,  and  It  appears  that  the  difference 
Is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes  being  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  locomotion,  both  for  busi 
ness  and  recreation  ;  an  advantage  of  which  the  same  closa- 
ea  in  England  are  unfortunately  deprived,  by  the  amount  of 
railroad  fares  being  kept  above  their  reach.  The  rale  of 
charge  per  ton  for  extra  luggage  and  merchandise  on  the 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  line  Is  less  than  (id.  a  mile ;  and  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line.  It. id.  Another  point  In 
which  the  Belgian  railway  carriage*  surpass  those  of  Eng- 
land Is,  that  of  evenness  and  uniformity  of  motion.  They 
move  without  that  offensive  thumping  and  swinging  fur 
which  the  English  vehicles  of  this  Una  are  distinguished; 
they  are  also  much  neater  and  better  finished ;  and  their 
velocity  varies  from  30  to  30  miles  an  hour.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  the  government's  undertaking  the  establishment  of 
a  general  system  of  railways,  is  obvious  In  the  introduction 
of  this  important  means  of  communication  much  earlier  than 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  separate  operations 
of  private  companies  ;  and  lo  the  objection  that  the  govern- 
ment may  exercise  a  too  despotic  influence  over  public 
travelling,  It  may  be  replied  that,  from  the  experience  af- 
forded by  the  chartered  railroads  of  England,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  control  of  the  state  will  be  more  absolute  than  that 
of  the  directors  of  private  companies :  and  as  a  proof  that 
the  Belglc  government  offers  no  discouragement  to  private 
speculations  of  this  nature,  it  may  be.  stated  that,  in  1838, 
there  hod  been  36  applications  granted  by  the  government 
for  numerous  branch  rail  roads,  many  of  which  are  opened, 
and  others  in  active  preparation. 

Cnnmlt. — The  length  of  the  coarse  of  canal*  in  Belgium 
amount*  to  46O,'£J0  metres,  and  that  of  the  navigable  riven 
to  082,746  metres.  Hence  the  total  extent  of  inland  naviga- 
tion Is  1.4*2,060  metres,  or  854  English  miles.  The  facilities 
Ui us  afforded  for  the  transport  of  heavy  merchandise  and 
agricultural  produce  between  the  princi|ial  places  in  the 
kingdom  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  prosecution  of  ail  hs- 
dustrtal  and  commercial  business.  The  following  table  ex 
hlbits  the  name,  direction,  and  length  of  each  canal  la  Bel- 
gium. 

Sun  of  tke  Scheldt. 

Mclrn. 

C.  of  Bote  le  Due  to  Maastricht  22,800 
Bruges  to  I'Ectuse  ....  10,600 

Bruges  to  Ostcnd   s\  u 

Canunann — Halnault      ....  *O0 

Ghent  lo  Bruges  44.376 

Ghent  to  Terneusen  21.U00 

La  Lieve— Flanders      ....         41.;  no 

Louvain— Brabant  39400 

Moerdyck— W.  Flanders  ....  10300 
Moerwaert—  E.  Klaaders       ....  21,171 

,      .       .       .  17,He* 
.      .  91.255 
.      .  23,051 
4.720 
30,000 


M<  m*  to  Condo  .      •  . 

I  to  Neuport  .  . 

to  Antotng     .  .      .  , 

Flanders   .  .      .  . 
Willebrock  to  Brussels  . 

Bat  in  of  the  Mens*  and  Scktldt. 

Charleroy  to  Brussels  . 

I? est*  •/  tk*  .la. 

Boesinghe— W.  Flanders  .      .  . 
Bergoes  to  Fumes 
Dtxxnude  to  ~~ 


mm 

,  6,400 

.  13.500 

.  11400 

Dunkirk  lo  Fumes   8.370 


Fumes  to  NleuiKirt 


10580 


65,000 
-  SSB 
IfJSJJfJO 
HHtfj 

33  'MA 

279,712 


Loo-W.  Flander»  14.W0 

.Vrie  Canal t  not  Completed. 

Chimal  to  c.  of  Charleroy 
C.  of  Kspierres  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Marrk 

The  north  !'r..m  llic  Scheldt  lo  tlir  MeU*e 
Dtest  ID  Trots  Fontaines 
Junction  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Lya  . 
The  Meuse  and  Moselle,  near  Liege 

Lterre  towards  'Zammel  98.700 

Zelxaete  to  the  sea   30.900 

Mobs  lo  the  Sambre   30.000 

[See  Jtivert  ] 

Pownlaiien.— The  population  of  Belgium,  by  the  last  rem 
mi*  of  Dee.  31,  1830.  amounted  to  4.242.000.  It  belongs  10 
three  principal  race*,  the  Germanic,  which  comprehend* 
the  Flemings  and  Germans;  the  Gallic,  to  which  belong 
the  Walloons  ;  and  the  Semitic,  which  comprehends  only 
the  Jew*  The  Flemings,  who  speak  in  general  a  dialect 
of  the  I  hitch  language,  form  the  population  of  the  arron- 
dl«*ement*  "f  Brussels  and  Louvain.  In  Brabant,  and  thnt 
of  the  province*  of  Antwerp,  the  two  Flanders,  and  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  |*-ovinee  of  Urn  burg  The  Ger- 
man* oceupv  a  port  of  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg  and 
LlmlHirg.  The  Walloons,  who  amount  to  about  1.3U0.000, 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French,  and  Inhabit  the 
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of  Liege,  Namur,  Hainault,  the  an-r-ndlssotnent 
of  Nivelies.  in  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Lux- 
am  hurt-   The  Jews  are  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  Preach  language  is  used  In  public  aflkire  and  by  all 


BELGIUM. 

the  educated  and  wealthy  classes.   Among  the  _ 
aad  German  Inhabitants,  nearly  all  speak  French,  or  o' 

U..t    ....... ..»k.....l    I*         'I'l  ............    —  I  -  .   . 


least  comprehend  it.  The  amount  of 
province,  in  Dec.  1836,  was  as  follows  : 


fie  of  la- 
tub.  100 

sssat.  of  Una 

RcUiiofi  f»f  town 
Jakab. ottrntrntry  to  tomatiy  Mas.! 

360,180 

136*8 

134.357 

|  335.«a 

|  1» 

Brabant    .  , 

393,350 

180-4 

1M.577 

437,673 

900 

West  Flanders 

637,128 

191 

166,904 

460,134 

8-70 

East  Flanders 

7»,1KK} 

253.3 

184,941 

373,989 

3-10 

031,143 

17S-4 

131.839 

49*994 

3-79 

390,713 

1354 

95,435 

395,390 

3-09 

Limbing  . 

•           *           •  | 

•  • 

331,305 

1GV 

46.901 

384,404 

4-16 

Luxemburg  . 

333,319 

47*8 

33,848 

390,371 

659 

237.074 

63-5 

33,37* 

193,703 

5-80 

4.343,000 

1«  1 

981,144 

3-38 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  population  is  very  un- 
equally distributed  throughout  the  territory.  East  Flan- 
den,  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  province,  contains,  In 
proportion  to  iw  extent,  the  greatest  number  of  persons. 
The  density  of  its  population  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Antwerp  or  Liege,  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Namur, 
and  six  times  that  of  Luxemburg.  The  Pays  de  Waea,  in 
the  arrondlssement  of  Termonde,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Courtray,  contains  more  Inhabitants  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Europe  on  the  same  extent  of  surface  It  Is 
aalculaied  by  M.  ttuetelet  that  the  number  of  men  In  Bel- 
glum  capable  of  bearing  arms  Is  778,381. 

The  fallowing  is  the  number  of  Inhabitants  In  the  chief 
towns  of  each  province,  taken  at  two  points  of  times,  separ- 
ated by  an  interval  of  eight  yean. 


i  Ju.  itoa 

1  J>n.  1!S*>. 

Mam 

m       •       •       •  • 

•  •       •       •  • 

•  *       •       •  * 
ft       g       «       •  | 

•  •as 

77,1* 

mjm 
a.m 

43,110 

ai.sTi 

77.I4B 

44  574 
917*1 
10,444 
«,SM 
2U.4M 
K,tS 
<U4 

la  1836.  the  total  number  of  births  in  the  towns  was 
32,644;  In  the  country,  111,570.  The  number  of  marria- 
ges was  31.441 ;  divorces  13.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
towns  wan  35.S55  ,  and  In  the  country,  75.379. 

The  number  of  children  found  abandoned  by  their  pa- 
rents >»/«».»  treses*) ;  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb;  the 
blind  ;  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  (let  indigent t ,  to  the 
whole  population,  in  1836,  are  shown  In  the  following  col 
smn<,  with  regard  to  each  province : 


la-.fuid 

|H«  .nfcaK 

fond. 

Dumb. 

• 

Mis 

KM 

*e 
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140 
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fM 

WraHlJoirT 
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IBI 

644 

Krl  1 

Ka»I  rUnd-m 
Ibiuult  . 

• 

sn 

844 
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IMi 

mi 

Tit 

US 
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- 

fie 

m 

4-0 

it-i 

Umlmtw  • 
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• 

tsa 

in 

to 
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• 

at 

1*7 

197 

9-7 

flsaasVOr 

• 

an 

>40 

11* 

4-4 

ntr, 

l.suo 

4.1 17 
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towns.  1  to  34-9.  The  total  marriages  to  the  total  popnla 
lion  are  as  1  to  1.14.9 ;  the  number  divorced,  as  1  to  383-84. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  of  towns  to  that  of  the 
country  Is  as  1  to  3-33.  the  marriages  In  the  town*  are, 
to  those  In  the  country,  as  31  to  109,  or  1  to  3 ;  which  pro- 
portion U  identical  with  that  between  the  two  kinds  of  pop- 
ulation. The  average  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in 
the  whole,  population  is  as  4*6  to  1;  and  of  deaths  to 
births,  1  to  1-48  In  the  country,  and  1  to  1-96  In  the  towns. 
The  exceaa  of  the  numbers  of  births  to  the  deaths  is 
49980,  or  334  per  cent.  The  greatest  number  of  births  was 
In  March.  14,583 ;  the  least  number,  la  August,  10,903 :  I  he 
greatest  number  of  deaths  was  in  January,  10.186;  the 
least  number,  In  July,  7931.  The  " 
the  legitimate  as  1  to  13  In  E 
ince;  and  1  to  33  In  Luxei 
the  kintfdom:  the  general  average  is  1  to  31. 
duration  of  life  In  Belgium  is  31  years.  The  [ 
ration  of  life,  immediately  after  birth,  ia.  males,  34  years  in 
the  country;  31  years  in  the  towns:  females,  37  years  in 
the  country ;  38  years  in  the  towns.  At  the  age  of  5  years, 
it  is,  males,  51  yean  In  the  country ;  48  years  ia  the  towns : 
females,  51  years  In  the  towns ;  48  years  in  the  country. 
At  40  yean  of  age,  37  for  both  sexes.  In  town  and  country  : 
at  60,  IS  to  13 ;  and  at  80,  only  4.  The  number  of  paupers 
(/«*  iudigtmtt)  eontrtttute  14*8  per  emit.,  or  I  In  7  of  the 

ince*  where  Industry  and  commercial  enterprise  have'pro- 
duced  the  greatest  wealth  and  Improvement,  the  proportion 


The  annual  number  of  foundlings  has  continued  nearly  , 
the  same  since  1833.   Of  the  1900  deaf  and  dumb.  1493 
from  birth,  and  407  from  accident ;  and  900  of  the 
i  of  military  opthalmla. 

nations  express  the  results 
of  several  statistical  docu- 
cting  the  population  of  Belgium  in  1836:  The 
population  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
i  parts,  equal  In  number,  namely,  those  under  and  those 
above  the  age  of  33.  The  same  la  true  of  Ihe  females,  ex- 
cept that  the  point  of  division  is  the  age  of  S3.  Of  the  un- 
married, male  and  female,  the  number  under  and  over  the 
age  of  puberty  Is  equal,  in  the  country'  population,  the  two 
sexes  are  very  nearly  equal  in  number ;  in  the  towns,  there 
ia  a  uniform  excess  of  females.  The  proportion  of  the 
married  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1  to  3.  The  propor- 
0on  of  unmarried  to  married,  In  an  equal  number  of  each, 
hi  comparatively  greatest  among  males  In  the  country. 
The  number  of  widows  is  double  that  of  the  widowers ; 
and  this  excess  Is  much  larger  in  the  town  than  in  the 
eo  miry  populations.  In  100  houses  in  the  country  there 
an  106  families.  In  the  towns  there  are  466  persons  to 
100  families,  or  something-  above  44j  to  each  family  ;  In  the 
eountry.  303  persons  to  100  families,  or  5  to  each  family. 
The  births  to  the  whole  populalioa  are,  in  the  country,  as 
1  to  29-9 ;  and  in  the  towns,  I  to  97  7.  The  ileaUis  to  the 

Mto443;  and  la  the 


of  pan  pern  exceeds  31  per  cent. ;  while  In  Luxemburg,  the 
poorest  province  of  the  kingdom,  It  Is  only  0-7,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent.  The  operative  classes  form  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  population.  The  number  of  insane  persons,  of  whom 
more  than  one  half  are  paupers,  an  as  1  to  1000  of  the 
whole  population :  and  maniacs,  to  the  other  clntces  of  in- 
sane, as  1  to  5.  Of  10  insane  persons  medirolly  mated, 
scarcely  1  Is  cured.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  is  as 
1  to  9198.  The  number  of  blind,  1  to  1013.  On  an  average 
in  1000  bom.  343  are  vaccinated ;  93  have  the  small -pox, 

method?*1  All  the  useful  points' of* inquiry  are  included,  so 
that  the  rcaults  exhibit  a  most  valuable  assemblage  of  eer 
eniifie  data,  which  in  satisfactory  completeness  and  pre- 
cision an  not  surpassed  by  similar  documents  of  any  other 
country.  A  particular  of  great  Importance  In  the  calcula- 
tions of  life  insurance — the  ages  of  the  living  and  dying, 
which  In  many  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  has  been  omitted,  is  ascertained  with  great  earn 
in  the  population  inquiries  of  Belgium. 
Ma«nrr»  and  CVsUssj.— The  Belgians  have  been  siiecea- 
to  the  influence  of  so  many  different  gov- 
eh  Austrian  Spanish,  Hatch— thai  they 
no  distinctive  and  peculiar  national 
character.    The  apathy  and  persevering  industry  of  the 


Dutch  is  blended  with  the  vivacity  and  self-assurance  of  the 
French,  Without  producing  an  agreeable  compound.  The 
different  provinces  exhibit  some  variety  of  character  and 
manners.  On  the  borders  of  Holland  the  people  are  gener- 
ally similar  to  the  Dutch,  and  adopt  their  customs,  amuse- 
ment*, and  dress ;  but  in  the  southern  districts  they  differ 
but  little  from  the  French  in  appearance,  habits,  costume, 
language.  The  Belgians  have  always  displayed  a  pas- 
tor social  liberty— an  impatience  of » 
tern  wlth^all  thelr^dlflerent  rulers,  I 

centuries.   Writers  of  all  ages  agree  indeacribtng  the  Bel 
glaas  as  the  most  restless,  unruly,  tumult-loving  mortals  In 
existence  ;  always  treating  their  best  rulers  the  wont,  while 
the  bad  overawed  them.   In  the  history  of  no  ether  coon- 
do  we  find  such  unbounded  liberty  with  such  an  invin- 
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sooner  emancipated  thcmsel  vn  from  the  despotism  of  their 
feudal  lords,  than  jealousy  of  each  other's  power  engaged 
(hem  in  frequent  and  fatal  hostilities ;  to  that  "  liberty," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  In  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "  nev- 
er wore  a  mora  uaantiable  countenance  than  among  these 
,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave  them  by  cruelty 


buy  hers. 


always  complaining  of  encroachments  upon  their  liberties; 
and  this  characteristic  deficiency  of  good  faith  appears  to 
hare  been  transmitted  to  the  present  descendants  of  the 
Belgians  of  the  middle  ages.  Major  Gordon,  in  bis  useful 
"  Advice  to  Settlers  in  Belgium,"  has  candidly  pot  this  fall- 
ing an  record,  and  the  fact  Is  reasserted  by  an  able  writer 
and  admirer  of  the  Belgians  (in  the  I^ndon  and  ffertsara- 
»ttr  tUmUm  for  April,  1800,  p.  377)  who  says  that  "  a  facil- 
ity for  making  promises  and  breaking  them  runs  through 
the  Belgian  people,  in  all  the  channels  of  business,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  of  the  bureau  or  in  the  workshop."  The 
same  uuthor  remarks  that  **  this  general  want  of  veracity 
does  not  extend  into  the  great  national  transactions,  nor 
Into  the  proceedings  of  diplomacy.' 
peculiarity  by  which  the  Belgians  a 
devout  observance  of  religious  riles  and  ceremonies.  Long 
and  Imposing  processions  of  the  priesthood  in  their  sacer- 
dotal dresses  are  frequently  parading  the  streets  of  the 
principal  towns.  Every  native  salutes  the  consecrated 
host  with  the  deepest  reverence  as  it  passes  by,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  traveller  to  manifest,  even  by 
a  feature,  the  slightest  disposition  to  ridicule.  It  Is  evi- 
dent. Indeed,  in  the  whole  conduct  and  customs  of  the  Bel- 
gians, as  described  by  writers  of  every  party,  that  the  high- 
er classes  are  greatly  influenced  by  bigotry,  and  the  lower 
classes  by  superstition.  In  the  rural  districts  the  clergy 
with  fanatical  veneration,  and  they  cvery- 
avour  to  maintain,  a  powerful  do- 
of  workmen  and  peasants, 
at  five  or  six  o'clock  every 
morning,  when  every  good  Catholic  attends  to  repeat  his 
prayers  before  entering  upon  the  business  or  pleasure  of 


the  day,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  every  Sunday 
are  enlivened  by  the  entertainments  of  tavern  gardens, 
grounds  for  shooting  with  the  cross-bow,  ball-rooms,  thea- 
tres, and  other  public  places  of  amusement.  Another  re- 
markable and  very  general  trait  in  the  Belgic  character  is  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  long-established  notions,  habits, 
and  customs,  with  an  aversion  to  proposed  improvements, 
however  worthy  of  consideration  and  adoption.  This,  how- 
ever, is  more  especially  true  of  the  rural  population,  for  the 
middle  classes  of  the  towns  are  distinguished  for  a  zealous 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  extreme  readiness  to  act  upon  every 
suggestion  of  advantage  nnd  additional  facility,  la  the  pros- 
ecution of  Industrial  and  commercial  business ;  and  upon 
this  important  and  highly  intelligent  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion depend  the  present  and  future  elevation  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  have  very  generally  adopted  the  language,  fashions, 
dress,  manners,  and  amusements  of  the  French,  so  that 
Brussels  may  be  regarded  as  Paris  In  miniature,  with  much 
of  the  dulneas  of  a  mere  provincial  lawn. 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  favourite  amusements,  espe- 
cially with,  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  On  every  fine 
summer  evening  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gardens, 
which  arc  numerous  in  the  outskirts  of  every  large  tow- 


anal  taste  for  music  is  strongly 
nnd  singularly  excellent  chimes 


interval  of  silence,  day  or  night.  At  a  distance,  the  sounds 
float  as  softly  as  the  notes  of  an  jEolian  harp,  or  melodious 
organ.  The  half  Dutchman  of  the  province  of  Antwerp 
loves  to  indulge  his  constitutional  apathy  in  sedately  sluing 
over  his  pitcher  of  beer,  and  w  atching  the  circles  of  smoke 
that  issue  from  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  He  is  roused  to  extrav- 
agant mirth  only  once  In  the  year,  when  the  carnival  licen- 
ses every  one  to  commit  any  kind  of  foolery  for  three  days, 
under  the  disguise  of  masks  and  harlequin  dresses,  la 
winter,  the  wealthy  classes  are  fond  of  driving  nbout  la  or- 
namental sledges,  constructed  In  very  fanciful  forms,  and 
painted  with  the  gaudiest  colours.  The  trtxkttkuit,  or  ca- 
nal fly-boat  for  passengers,  is  also  a  peculiar  picturesque 
object  in  the  scenery  of  Belgium,  as  it  glides,  gorgeously 
painted,  between  vividly-green  banks,  shaded  with  rows  at 
beautiful  trees.  A  common  recreation  throughout  the 
country  is  shooting  with  a  cross-bow  ai  a  wooden  bird,  fixed 
upon  lite  top  of  a  lofty  pole.  The  rustic  inhabitants  of  the 
great  plain  of  heathy  sand,  between  Antwerp  and  Maes- 
tricht,  are  lower  on  the  scale  of  civilization  than  similar 
classes  in  the  western  and  central  district*  of  the  kingdom. 
The  necessity  for  ceaseless  manual  toil  precludes  all  < 
tunity  of  mental  culture:  and  leaves  them  I 
ignorant.  Their  food  consists  wholly  of  potato* 
milk,  and  the  coarsest  rye  bread.  Of  a  similar 
are  many  portions  of  the  numerous  Walloon  population,  in- 
habiting the  country  8.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Courtray  in 
the  W.  to  Maastricht  in  the  E.  Their  language,  a  vulgar 
patois  derived  from  the  old  French  of  the  13th  century,  la 
called  by  themselves  K6tUr  Waltck,  and  Is  not  understood 
by  the  Flemings,  Dutch,  or  French  of  the  present  age. 
These  hardy  and  illiterate  people  have  a  natural  propensity 
for  war,  and  in  former  times  they  served,  like  the  Swiss,  la 
the  armies  of  Austria.  Spain,  and  France.  They  are  nosr 
chiefly  employed  In  working  the  mines  of  the  hilly  i" 
in^which  they  llve.^  Their  coarseness^  of  character, 

been  observed  by  Englishmen  who  have  had  i 
of  making  observations  upon  their  habits.  The 
travellers  In  Belgium  has  also  been  frequently  excited  by  a 
barbarous  but  common  practice  of  throwing  domestic  slope 
from  the  upper  windows  In  the  town  and  city  streets. 

In  general,  the  labouring  classes  in  Belgium  are  ruder 
and  less  Instructed  than  In  Holland,  but  industrious  and 
provident  habits  ore  observable  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, especially  In  Flanders.  The  Flemings  possess  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  race :  talents  fox 
agriculture  and  commerce,  perseverance  without  vivacity, 
and  a  aptrit  of  enduring  courage  in  war.  An  account  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  small  peasant  farmer  has 
already  been  given.  The  following  description  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  superior  class  of  Flemish  farmers  Is 
condensed  from  the  Agric.  Survey  of  Mr.  RatrlifT:  It  is 
pleasing,  he  says,  to  observe  his  laborious  industry  recruit- 
ed by  decent  and  comfortable  refreshment,  and  farm- 
servants  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  He  not 
a*pire  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  his  servants  feel  the  ••At. 
They  uniformly  dine  in  a  plentiful  and  orderly  manner 
with  the  fanner  and  hi*  family  at  the  same  table,  which  hi 
covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  well  supplied  with  spoons, 
four-pronged  forks,  and  ever}'  other  convenient  article.  A 
standing  dish  is  soup,  composed  of  buttermilk  boiled,  and 
thickened  with  flour  or  rye  bread.    Potatoes,  salt  pork. 


ges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  by  amateur  performers,  w  ho  are 
emulated  by  enthusiastic  ambition  to  win  numerous  prizes, 
which  are  awarded  to  the  best  performers.  The  musical 
skill  exhibited  on  these  occasions  is  truly  astonishing ;  and 
the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the  natives  of  panic u 
lor  localities  Is  regarded  with  la  tense  excitement,  which  Is 
manifested  by  marching  the  performers  to  the  contest  in 
stately  processions,  accompanied  by  party  banners,  and 
thousands  of  spectators.  Music  In  tact,  is  so  commonly 
and  carefully  learned,  even  by  the  labouring  classes,  that 
the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are  sung  by  groups  of  peas- 
ante  while  at  work,  is  often  delightful  to  the  most  cultiva 
ted  musical  ear.  The  national  taste  I 
manifested  In  the  numeroui 

of  50  or  100  bells,  called  ceriuVas,  which  ore  placed  in 
the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the  town  halls.  Those 
In  the  large  cities  are  not  always  played  by  means  of  a  re- 
volving barrel  worked  by  machinery,  but  by  keys,  similar 
to  those  of  an  organ,  though  of  far  greater  dimensions.  The 

Btrformer,  an  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a  considera- 
te salary  for  amusing  the  citizens  during  an  hour  or  two 
every  day,  with  the  finest  musical  compositions.  His  hands 
are  rased  with  thick  leather,  and  the  physical  force  re-  I 
quired  Is  so  severe  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
man  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities,  the  ] 
ent  chimes  are  so  numerous  as  scarcely  to  leave  an  | 


these  provisions  are  made  palatable  by  tolerable  cooking 
The  potatoes  are  always  peeled,  and  generally  stewed  la 
milk.  A  kind  of  kidney  bean,  sliced  and  slewed  in  milk,  la 
a  constant  dish.  No  respectable  farmer  is  without  a  «  HI- 
cultivated  gnrden,  full  of  the  best  culinary  vegetables  and 
apples,  all  of  which  appear  at  his  own  table.  He  is  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  preservation  of  a  neat  and  com- 
fortable appearance,  personal  and  domestic.  Health  and 
cleanliness  are  greatly  promoted  by  on  ample  supply  of 
good  linen  apparel :  and  few,  even  of  the  labourers,  are 
without  several  changes.  In  home  work,  the  fanner  wears 
a  blue  linen  frock.  His  house  Is  ornamented  outside  by 
flowering  creepers,  or  fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls: 
and  within,  the  neatness  of  every  arrangement  Is  highly 
pleasing.  Each  anicle  of  furniture  Is  highly  polished  j  the 
service  of  pewter  is  displayed  in  glittering  rows,  and  the 
tiled  floor  is  kept  perfectly  clean  by  frequent  ablutions. 
The  Flemish  farmer  seldom  amasses  riches,  and  as  rarely 
h  afflicted  by  poverty.  Industry  and  frugality  secure  for 
him  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  comforts,  and  beyond  these 
he  has  no  anxiety.  He  abstains  from  the  excitement  of 
spirituous  liquors,  though  easily  procured ;  he  never  OX 
ceeds  his  available  means ;  punctually  pays  his  rent,  and, 
in  case  of  emergency,  he  ha*  always  something  at  coat 
mand  beyond  his  necessary  expenses. 
Science i  sad  Arit.— Since  the  provinces  of  Belgium  have 
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formed  an  independent  nation,  a  (Treat  spirit  of  emulation. 
And  a  desire  of  improvement,  have  arisen  among  ail  claaae* 
of  the  population.  Energies  have  been  awakened  that  al- 
ready have  achieved  much  in  the  cause  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual advancement,  and  that  promise  to  accomplish  far 
more  in  the  same  honourable  career.  Not  only  the  physi- 
cal, but  the  Intellectual  resources  of  the  country  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  developed.  It  appears,  from  a  Work 
published  in  1837  [DuUvnmatre  it*  Hommu  d*  JMtres,  de* 
Sarans,  el  de*  ArtitU*  d*  U  Bttgiemt,  par  M.  Van  der 
Maelen).  that  there  are  In  Belgium  1096  persons,  of  whom 
613  are  men  of  literature  and  learning,  professors,  ate.,  and 
483  artists,  all  born  in  the  klugdom,  or  permanently  settled, 
especially  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Liege.  Among  i 
the  most  eminent  artists  at  present  are  YVsppers,  Verbeck- 
boeven,  De  Keyter,  In  painting ;  Geefs,  in  sculpture ;  De 
Beriot,  Hervaia,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Batik,  la  Instrumental 
music.  Original  works,  and  compositions  of  high  charac- 
ter, are  constantly  contributing  towards  the  formation  of  a 

ges'the  progress  "of  science,  lea^nTng.'thefine  arts,  and  "lie 
rary  ta*f  pensions  are  given  to  talented  young  men  to 
enable  them  to  develope  the  powers  of  their  genius  in  for- 
eign countries,  by  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters  ; 
and  a  national  exhibition  is  opened  every  year,  in  which 
axe  displayed  the  paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  and  de- 
signs of  the  best  artists.  It  Is  alternately  held  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  so  that  each  of  these  cities  becomes 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  lovers  of  art  every  third  year. 
The  exhibition  at  Brussels  in  1836  was  formed  of  the  con- 
tributions of  more  than  100  artists,  nearly  all  native*  of  Bel- 
e i in/ 1.    i'hr^iuosi  meritorious  performances  are  rewarded 

ArtkiUtturt  has  been  carried  to  lis  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  construction  of  the  cathedrals  and  town-halls 
of  Belgium,  which  display  the  finest  specimens  of  the  orna- 
mental Gothic  style  of  the  middle  age*.  The  cathedrals  of 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Mechlin  are  magnificent  Gothic 
structures.  The  open-work  tower  of  the  latter  Is  of  the 
19th  century,  and,  though  unfinished,  it  Is  higher  than  the 
dome  of  Si.  Paul's.  In  England.  Gothic  architecture  la 
chiefly  confined  to  churches  but  in  Belgium  it  is  shown  to 
he  equally  suitable  to  civic  edifices  and  private  bouses. 
Fronts  richly  decorated  with  quaint  and  fantastic  seulp- 
lofty  sloping  roots,  full  of  windows,  pointed  gables. 


combine  to  produce  a 
ear  and  intricacy,  delights  and 


town  hails,  or.  rather,  rnunici 
vain,  Ghent,  Yprea,  and 
rude  and  elaborate  ornament  by  any 

rope. 

Belgium  possesses  several  public  libraries,  containing 
rich  collections ;  and  the  government  exerts  the  greatest 
care  to  increase  and  preserve  them.  At  Brussels,  the  libra- 
ry of  Bourgogne,  founded  about  1260,  consists  exclusively 
of  a  collection  of  1200  manuscripts.  The  Town  Library 
140,000  printed  volumes.  The  National  Library, 


ally  Library  consists  of  about  105,000  printed  volumes,  and 
820  manuscripts.  At  Liege,  the  library  of  the  university 
has  00,000  printed  volumes,  and  440  manuscripts.  At  Ghent, 
the  University  Library  contains  21,000  printed  volumes, 
and  526  manuscripts.  The  public  library  In  the  town-house 
of  Antwerp  contains  15,000  volume*.  At  Tourany,  the 
Town  Library,  opened  to  the  public  In  1818,  contains  37,000 
printed  volumes,  and  58  manuscripts.  The  state  also  pos- 
sesses several  valuable  depots  of  archives.  That  at  Liege 
Includes  the  archives  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Liege, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  interesting.    In  the  depot  of 


of  Tournuy  includes  the  archives  of  the 
council  and  states  ofTouraay.  The  depot  of  Ghent  is  very 
extensive  and  important,  as  containing  many  historical  doc- 
uments, such  as  the  charters  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  of 
the  abbeys  of  St.  Bavuu,  fee.  Jtc. 

Learned  societies  devoted  to  general  or  particular  objects 
are  very  numerous.  The  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Let- 
tree  of  Brussels,  the  operations  of  which  commenced  In  the 
of  Marie  Therese. 

the  establishments  which  have  taken  an  honour- 
revolution  ;  but  its  execution  and  efficient  operation  are  at- 
tributable to  tie  present  government.  The  precise  geo- 
graphical podium  which  it  occupies  is  In  N.  Int.  SOP  si' 
10-8".  and  it«  long.  E.  from  Paris  W  7".  The  ground-floor  is 
58  irn'tres  above  the  level  of  the  North  sea.   This  obscrva- 


under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Quetelet,  it  Is  highly  useful, 
not  only  In  the  practice  and  improvement  of  the  science  of 
astronomy,  but  in  affording  ail  vantages  for  the  study  of  other 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  as  meteomlgy,  navi- 
gation, geography,  and  especially  dialling,  and  the  exact 
notation  of  time.    With  the  view  of  precisely  determining 

la  has  been 

in  each  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Bru- 
ges, Ghent,  and  Liege ;  and  grand  meridians  are  ■ 
the  walls  of  the  cathedrals  and  hotels  de  vtlle, 
public  edifices  of  numerous  other  cities.  These 
ments  have  served  to  furnish  an  assemblage  of  I 
observations  in  Belgium  that  are  not  known  In  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Observatory  publishes  annually  a  scl- 
entiric  annual  re,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitude 
in  Paris, 

The  geographical  establishment  of  Brussels  is  a  private 
institution,  unique  in  its  kind.  It*  founder,  M.  Vnnder 
Maelen,  to  whom  geographical  science  is  much  indebted.  Is 

societies  in  Belgium 
is  beautifully  placed  la 
of  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  Interior  contains  a 
rich  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  magnificent  con- 
servatories, replete  with  rare  and  curious  plants ;  and  a 
large  school,  in  which  is  taught  the  whole  process  of  draw- 
ing and  engraving  maps.  Many  valuable  publications  have 
Issued  from  this  institution ;  namely,  elaborate  geographi- 
cal dictionaries  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  a  cadastral  or  sta- 
tistical atlas  of  Belgium,  a  large  map  of  the  environs  of 
Brussels,  a  geometrical  plan  of  Brussels,  a  topographical 
chart  of  Belgium,  lie.  Air. 

Public  h<-iruriwn. — Belgium  possesses  four  universities, 
devoted  to  the  higher  range  of  scientific  and  literary  stud- 
ies ;  two  belonging  to  the  state,  at  Ghent  and  Liege ;  the 
Catholic  university  of  Louvaln,  founded  by  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  free  university  of  Brussels,  founded  by  association.  In 
the  16th  century  the  university  of  Louvnin  was  the  first  In 
Europe  as  a  school  of  Catholic  theology,  and  was  attended 
by  6000  students.  Besides  the  usual  faculties  of  law,  med- 
ic me,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature,  the  university  of 
Liege  contains  a  school  for  teaching  the  useful  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  mining.  That  of  Ghent  gives  a  course  of 
civil  engineering ;  and  the  university  of  Louvaln  a  course 
of  theology.  Each  of  the  universities  possesses  a  chemical 
laboratory,  cabinets  of  physical  science,  of  mineralogy. 


number  of  students  who  attend  the 
Liege  is  usually  about  400,  at  Ghent  300,  and  at  Brussels 
about  390.  The  largest  classes  are  those  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. About  430  students  of  divinity  attend  the  Catholic 
university  of  Louvnin,  which  Is  opposed  to  the  liberal  uni- 
versity of  Brussels. 

Academical  Degree*. — Belgium  has  established  a  system 
for  examining  students  and  conferring  degree*,  similar  to 
that  lately  adopted  by  the  university  of  London.  A  body 
of  examiners,  composed  of  professors  and  other  highly  dis- 
tinguished men  of  learning  and 
in  Brussels,  and  awards  honourable 
those  possessed  of  the  greatest  i 


edge  and  ability,  without  inquiring  whether  these  requisite 
qualifications  have  been  acquired  from  professional  teach- 
ers In  the  public  halls  of  a  chartered  college,  or  from  soli- 
tary perseverance  In  a  private  study.  To  ascertain  and 
reward  the  highest  merit  is  considered,  as  la  reason  it 
ought  to  be,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  :  the  questions  about  wkrrt 
and  kote  being  relatively  unimportant. 

There  are  two  degrees  in  each  department  of  knowledge 
— candidate,  or  graduate,  and  doctor,  which  is  understood 
and  applied  simply  in  its  original  and  abstracted  significa- 
tion of  a  person  competent  uyearh  ;  that  is,  learned.  ^The 

or  juries  'jury*  fezamtn),  each  composed  of  seven  exami- 
ner* and  seven  supplement/try  members  (tumleantt).  The 
class  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  that  of  polite 
literature,  have  each  a  jury  appropriated  to  examine  and 
confer  degrees,  as  have  also  those  of  law  and  medicine. 
The  members  of  the  examining  body  are  appointed  for  one 
year:  two  of  each  jury  are  nominated  by  the  chamber  of 
representative*,  two  by  the  senate,  nnd  three  by  the  mis 
lsters  of  the  government.  In  1838,  the  four  universities  of 
the  kingdom  were  represented  In  to 
follows: 


of  Liege  * 

7 

13 

19 

Ghent 

8 

10 

18 

Louvaln 

10 

3 

13 

Brussels 

5 

3 

8 

Total 

30 

98 

58 

Those  af  1837  eon 
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fern  <]  dc(rer8  upon  414  students,  of  whom  184  lielnngcd  to 
the  university  of  Liege,  79  to  that  of  Uhent,  94  to  that  of 
Lou  vain,  78  to  that  of  Brussels,  and  41  had  prepared  them- 
selves by  private  study.   Classical  studies  are  discouraged 


at  Brussels  annually  furnishes  wHI- 
to  the  army;  and  the  government  has 
taken  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  this  establishment, 
In  order  to  farm  it  into  a  polytechnic  academy. 

There  are  two  veterinary  'ch+oit,  one  at  Brussels,  the 
other  at  Liege.  That  at  Hrumel*  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  although  it  Is  designated  a  veterinary  school.  Its 
arrangements  afford  the  means  of  complete  instruction,  not 
only  in  that  department  of  science,  but  In  all  the  different 
branches  of  agricultural  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal ;  together  with  the  chemical  principles  of  brewing,  dl»- 
titling.  kc.  &r . 
Several  of  the  larger  town*  posse**  each  an  AiMe*<r*m 

n  middle  coarse  of  ins  true - 


r,  the  ancient 
y,  and  the  elements  of  the 
physical  science*.  The  Athena-uin  at  Brassed  has  a  thea- 
tre for  lecturing  capable  of  accommodating  lliOO  persons. 
Each  student  lias  a  furnished  room,  at  the  eipenee  of  the 
government;  and  all  the  lecture*  are  gratuitous. 

Besides  those  establishments,  which  nre  supported  by  the 
stale  or  by  the  communes,  some  of  the  provinces  have  Gs- 
tktiic  cvlleget,  which,  as  well  as  the  university  of  Ixiuvain, 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy.  Four  of  these  eccle- 
siastical institutions  ate  possessed  by  the  corporation  of 
Jesuits;  namely,  one  at  Brussels,  one  at  Namur,  one  at 
Aloat,  and  one  at  Khont.  There  is  also  a  theological  win- 
In  the  diocese  of  each  Catholic  bishop;  that  la,  at 
Ghent,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Tourney ;  and 
of  the  antne  nature  In  each  dlocesa:  at 
St.  Nicolas,  Rolduc,  Bonne-Eaperance, 
Flore  He.  Belgium  may, 
I  aa  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
and  propagnting  ecclesiastical  doctrines. 

IttduttruU  and  c»mmtrcitU  tchoolt  are  established  at 
Brussels  and  at  Verviers,  where  courses  of  instruction  ore 
given  in  mathematics,  mechanical  science,  chemistry,  ge- 
ography, book-keeping ;  In  abort,  in  every  department  of 
science  and  practical  knowledge  that  is  or  may  be  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  the  manual  arts. 
At  Tournav.  a  school  has  been  especially  formed  for  teach- 
ing the  most  useful  arts  and  trades  I  and  In  the  cities  of 

m  Thr  ^s^^'^rTilons1  V p£rta7nmg  u^mla'nV"*™ fine 
arts  are  still  an  object  of  much  emulation  In  Belgium,  and 
academies  of  painting  are  very  numerously  attended  In 
Brussels.  Antwerp,  Liege,  Uhent,  Lonvatn,  and  Tournav. 
The  total  average  number  of  young  men  who  are  constantly 
receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  different  academies 
of  painting  and  schools  of  design  throughout  the  kingdom 
is  5550,  and  their  numbers,  with  regard  to  each  province. 
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of  the  highest 
and  is  usually 


*  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  Is  the  prin- 
nnd  it  produces  every  year  several 


It  is 


public,  and  is  usually  attended  by  a.  I 
dent*. 

Belgium  has  had  the  rare  honour  of  producing  •  dif- 
ferent srAsWs  «/  painting,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"Flemish."  The  Am  arose  under  Hubert  and  John  Van 
Eyck.  or  John  of  Bruges,  a  boat  the  year  1440.  To  the  lat- 
ter artist  is  attributed  the  discovery,  or  at  least  a  remarkable 
Improvement,  of  oil  painting ;  and  the  remaining  specimens 
of  hi*  skill  display  a  moat  wonderful  richness  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring.  In  the  days  of  the  Van  Eyck*.  the  Flemish 
painters  were  enrolled  in  a  guild  at  Bruges,  and  exceeded 
300.  The  work*  of  this  early  Flemish  school  exhibit  gen 
erally  r  great  stlffneii*  and  formality  of  design,  and  defi 


erally  a  great  stiffness  and  formality  of  design,  and  deficien- 
cy of  good  taste  and  refinement ;  but  their  representation 
of  truth  nnd  nature,  their  skilful  execution  and  vivid  colour 
Ing,  with  the  fact  of  their  being  the  earliest  efforts  of  origi- 
nal art,  unassisted  by  the  relic*  of  classical  antiquity,  give 
them  a  very  peculiar  interest.  A  long  succession  of  artists, 
of  whom  the  principal  were  Han*  llcmling.  Quentin  Matsys, 
Florls,  De  Vos,  the  Breugbela,  and  Otto  Vennius,  extend  to 
the  commence  men  t  of  the  second  school  of  painting,  the  ru- 
ling spirits  of  which  were  Reubens,  and  hie  pupil  Vandyke. 
The  atyle  of  Reubens  resemble*  that  of  his  predecessors  in 
brilliancy  and  contrast  of  colouring,  but  he  ia  no  lea*  re- 
fer liberty  and  facility  of  drawing,  than  they  far 


confinement  and  difficulty.  All  his  principal  pn.ntii.r*  ex- 
hibit the  power  of  very  superior  genius,  in  rpite  of  may 
faults,  one  of  which  is,  that  of  women  without  beauty  or 


 »  —  —  -   — •  — — -  — -  ■  •   »——'.■»  i„ 

grace  ;  and  the  concourse  of  stranger*  who  visit  the  raller- 
ie*.  churches,  and  public  halls,  In  winch  hi*  works  are  ex- 
hibited, at  Antwerp,  and  the  other  great  erne*  of  the  king- 
— \are  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 
u«*el»  possesses  a  royal  establishment  for  lithograph*, 
an  excellent  school  of  engraving,  where  designing  is 


taught, 
wood. 

Belgium  Is  remarkable  for  Its  large  and  numerous  schools 
of  music,  called  rontrrvatoim.  The  moot  important  is  that 
of  Brussels,  which  is  commonly  attended  by  400  pupils 
and  the  most  ancient  ia  at  Liege,  with  900  pupil*  The 
Ghent  Conservatory  of  Music,  though  a  very  recent  estab- 
lishment, contain*  above  lflO  pupils.  There  are  several 
others,  numerously  attended,  at  Moos,  Lou  vain,  and  Na- 
mur. The  Grand  Harmonic  Society  of  Brussels,  which  is 
accounted  the  first  of  the  kind  In  existence,  Include*  among 
my  who  were  taught  in  the  Brussels 

are  established  tt  Ostend. 
Antwerp,  and  Nteupurt.  The  one  at  Ostend  has  about  00 
student*. 

Primary  instruction  in  Belgium  has  made  no  perceptible 
pmica*  during  the  last  nine  years,  that  Is,  since  the  revo- 
lution by  which  the  Belglc  provinces  became  independent 
of  the  Dutch  government,  an  event  which,  however  benefi- 
cial and  desirable  for  other  national  objects,  has,  doubtless, 
been  greatly  Injurious  to  the  cause  of  national  education. 
The  rompultnry  nnd  »«si<ii  system  of  Holland  wo*  then 
rejected  by  the  Belgic  authorities,  who  adopted  in  its  stead 
the  voluntary  principle ;  but  this  has  not  secured  either  the 
competency  of  teacher*  or  the  attendance  of  scholars ;  so 
that  general  confusion  and  Ignorance  have  succeeded  to 
that  order  and  intelligence  which  was  steadily  extending 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Ihitch.  The  Catholic  clergy  and 
monadic  orders  have  made  energetic  and  very  successful 
exertions  to  possess  the  ground  which  the  Beigic  govern- 
ment left  unoccupied,  especially  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine. 

Public  instruction  In  the  Belgic  provinces,  down  to  the 
time  of  their  union  with  those  of  Holland  In  If  15,  was  in  • 
very  backward  and  depressed  state.  Primary  education 
had'  been  systematically  and  very  successfully  established 
in  Holland  since  1805,  and  it  Is  due  to  the  government  of 
that  country  to  acknowledge  that  It*  anxious  attention  was 
at  once  bestowed  upon  the  great  deficiencies  and  abuses  of 
the  school  system  of  Belgium,  on 
In  1817,  the  Dutch  normal  and  con 


gan  to  operate  generally  throughout  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  now  constituting  Belgi- 
um ;  and  during  the  twelve  years  from  that  time  to  1H29, 
the  progress  and  value  of  primary  Instruction  was  far  great 
er  than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  number  of  chll 
dren  who  attended  the  elementary  schools  in  the  winter  of 
1817  was  159^898,  and  In  the  winter  of  1MB  they  amounted 
to  347,496.  being  an  Increase  of  04,598.  In  1817,  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  government  to  teachers  in  the  rural  communes 
was  157.580  francs;  in  1898  it  was  488,150  francs,  showing 
an  increase  of  330,570  francs,  appropriated  to  the  support 
and  extension  of  the  Dutch  normal  and  compulsory  system. 
In  that  period,  there  were  1146  school-rooms,  and  rV5H  bouse* 
for  teachers,  newly  erected,  or  refitted ;  and  1977  male,  and 
lfV  female  teacher*  received  certificates  of  competent  quali- 
fication. Well  arranged  schools,  and  able  teachers,  were  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  commune,  and  Improvement  was 
rapidly  and  universally  extending.  Antiquated  and  awk- 
ward routine  was  replaced  by  more  rational  and  advanta- 
geous methods  of  leaching ;  uniformity  wa*  observed  in  the 
use  of  class-books ;  normal  schools  were  opened  for  the  la- 
st ruction  and  training  of  masters;  course*)  of  lectures  were 
given  in  the  principal  towns  on  the  required  qualifications 
and  duties  of  teacher* ;  fund*  were  supplied  in  advance  for 
the  construction  of  school  houses ;  societies  of  master* 
were  formed  for  circulating  useful  books  and  professional 
knowledge.  Other  important  societies  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  extending.  In  various  ways,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect* of  the  normal  system ;  and  fines  were  Inflicted  upon 
any  persons  who  presumed  to  teach  without  the  requisite 
testimonials  and  certificates  of  competency.    In  short,  the 


whole  plan  of  proceeding  fulfilled  the  nio*t  desirable  ccsuB- 
tions  of  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  children,  and 
the  able  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  teachers, 
by  the  respoe«ib.e  superintendence  of  government,  frequent 
inspection,  examinations,  reports,  nnd  full  publicity.  Not- 
withstanding the  obvious  advantage*  of  this  system,  a  spirit 
of  opposition  began  to  be  generally  manifested  In  18SK  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  mainly  attributable  to  ecclesiastical 
partisanship.  The  people  and  Institutions  of  Holland  are 
chiefly  Protestant,  while  those  of  Belgium,  with  little  ex- 
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cep'uon,  arc  Catholic.  The  Belgians  ore,  moreover,  moat  rigid 
adherents  to  the  rights  and  dogmas  of  tha  church  of  Rune, 
and  are  remarkably  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  spiritual 
pastors.  They  consequently  never  heartily  concurred  in  the 
establishment  of  the  educational  system  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  and  eventually  they  charged  it  with  being  Instrumea 

Hat  mtm&t  mmnl  OMlinii 

to  submit  to  the  rules  respecting  examinations 
,  wbich  led  to  their  proscription  by  the  gov- 
tbc  rebellious  disposition  of  teachers,  who  would 
not,  or  could  not,  undergo  the  required  proof  of  their  quali- 
fications, and  the  oflence  often  unavoidably  given  by  the 
district  inspectors,  In  the  execution  of  their  functions,  served 
at  length  to  create  an  amount  of  opposition  and  perplexity 
that  induced  the  government  to  propose,  in  lt*29,  before  the 
revolution,  a  return  to  the  principle  of  "  freedom  of  teach- 
ing." Since  1830,  as  stated  already,  Uie  adoption  of  that 
principle,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  effect,  has  been 
productive  of  great  iminedlalo  Injury  to  the  primary  sclwols, 
a  large  number  of  which  have  fallen  back  to  the  use  of  bad 

the  present  government,  but  must  of  the  excellent  societies 
which  arose  under  the  normal  system  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  teachers,  the  use  of  superior  books,  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods,  have  disappeared,  and  the 
government  neither  exercises  any  superintendence,  nor 
makes  any  inspection,  ev  en  of  the  mode  of  appropriating  the 
insumcient  sums  which  are  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the 
schools  still  dependant  upon  the  national  funds.  A  com- 
parison of  the  returns  for  1826,  when  the  Dutch  s\*tem 
wo.  in  operation,  with  those  for  1836,  when  It  had  been  dis- 
continued six  years,  shows  that  the  schools  had  Increased 
to  more  than  double  the  number,  in  consequence  of  no  teat 
being  required  for  becoming  a  teacher;  but 


and  the  employment  of  miserably  Incompetent 
i  few  primary  schools  receive  subsidies  from 


b" proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population  remained  exact- 
ly the  same,  and  the  instruction  received  may  safely  he 
considered  as  not  half  so  good.  The  total  number  of 
schools,  in  1896,  was  3541,  and  the  scholars  353,342;  in 
1836,  the  schools  were  5022;  and  the  scholars  421,303.  In 
100  scholars,  the  average  number  of  boys  ts  57,  and  of 
girls  43. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  scholars,  with  the  popu- 
lation of  each  province,  gives  the  following  roulu: 
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The  following  ratios  of  scholars  to  Inhabitants,  in  several 
other  countries,  are  slated  on  the  authority  of  M.  Ducpe 
tisur.  and  will  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  state  of 
popular  Instruction  in  Belgium  I 
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The  results  of  numerical  documents  relating  to  primary 
Instruction  In  Belgium  exhibit  the  following  facta:  The 
number  of  scholars  is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of  the  in- 
dividuals requiring  elementary  education :  with  regard  to 
which  the  population  may  be  divided  into  four  pari*.  The 
frtt  consists  of  children  under  the  age  of  two  years,  who 
form  about  sue  eighteenth  of  the  whole  population,  and 
whore  education  la  merely  maternal.  The  itcani  consists 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years,  who 
form  about  ens  tu- fifth  part,  and  who  ought  to  be,  for  the 
most  part  committed  to  tlie  guardian  or  asylum  schools,  to 
Instruction  Schools  of  this  dcaerip- 
tnblished  only  In  some  of  the  large 
umber  of  children  belonging  to  them 
j  which  la  scarcely  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  requisite  amount.  The  third  part  consists  of  children 
between  six  and  fifteen,  who  form  about  one  tilth  of  the 
1  all  receive  the  instruction  which  is 


one  half  this  class  have  that  advantage.  The  fourth  and 
hut  part  comprises  all  above  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1B3U, 
more  than  half  the  young  men  who  were  enlisted  for  the 
militia  In  the  metropolitan  province  of  Brabant  were  entire- 
ly unable  lo  rand.  Applying  the  same  proportion  to  the 
other  provinces,  it  results  that  about  1,500,000  young  men  in 
Belgium  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  simple 
ledge  of  reading.  It  farther  appears 
of  Individuals  destitute  of  primary 
lag  of  adults  and  children  above  two  years  of  age,  is  to  the 

than  one  half. 


whole  pop.  as  53  to  100,  or  more  than  one  half.  The  in- 
struction given  lo  children  is  far  from  being  adequate  tu 
their  wants;  It  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  very 
little  of  arithmetic.  The  scholars  are  often  merely  kept  in 
charge,  and  learn  nothing;  and  commonly,  In  the  country 
districts,  the  attendance  of  more  than  one  half  is  discontin- 
ued throughout  the  summer,  in  order  that  something  may 
be  earned  by  their  services  in  the  fields.  The  education  of 
girls  is  more  neglected  than  thai  of  boys,  and  both  sexes  are 
generally  tau.ir.ht  loeether  on  the  same  bunches,  bv  male 
■..cher,'  Two  thirds  of  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  king- 


are  self-appointed,  and  unwarranted  by  any  < 
of  competency. 

Catholic  Sunday  schools  for  religious  in 
numerously  attended  in  the  provinces  of  I' landers  and  Ant- 
werp. The  principal  Sunday  school  in  Ghent  contains 
about  3000  children — 1400  boys  and  1000  girls ;  and  tha  an- 
nual cost  of  its  maintenance  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  8500  franca.  Evening  schools 
for  the  working  classes  arc  established  In  several  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  also  some  excellent  institutions  for 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Religion  —  The  Roman  Catholic  ruligkm  is  professed  by 
nearly  the  whole  population,  which,  in  1836,  was  4,242,600. 
The  Protestants  do  not  amount  to  13,000,  and  the  Jews  are 
about  1100.  The  fullest  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  expression 
of  religious  opinions,  and  tha  choice  of  modes  of  worship. 
The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomination  of  reli- 
gionists are  derived  from  the  national  treasury.  In  1834, 
they  amounted  to  3,427.000  francs,  tor  £137,116;  namely, 
£  134.116  to  tha  Catholics,  .£9000  to  the  Protestants,  and 
jC400  to  the  Jews.  The  Catholics  are  under  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  of  five  bishops, 
namely,  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Tournay. 
The  salary  of  the  archbishop  is  100.420  francs,  or  X4016. 
Tlte  salaries  of  the  bishops  vary  from  £2253  to  £3092. 
From  these  Incomes,  large  payments  are  made  to  vicars, 
canons,  and  ecclesiastical  schools,  which  reduce  the  annual 
Income  of  tha  archbishop  to  £840,  and  those  of  the  bishops 
to  about  £580  each.  Catholic  rectors  of  the  first  class  re 
reive  annually  from  the  public  treasury  £82,  and  the  sec 
ond  class  £55.  Of  the  first,  there  were  80  in  the  year  1838 
and  of  the  second  170.  The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy 
is  4370;  and  their  annual  allowances  vary  from  eight  u 
thirty  guineas.  The  Catholic  clergy  is  also  composed  of  o 
great  number  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  endowed  re- 
ligious houses,  and  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  pious  con 
temptation,  teaching,  and  visiting  the  sick.  The  a 
of  convents  inhabited  by  these  classes  is  333,  of 
42  are  for  males,  and  291  for  females.  The 

only  to  28 ;  their  annual  allowances  from 
treasury  vary  from  IS  guineas  to  £168;  the  greatei 
number  have  about  £84.  The  turn  of  12,000  francs  har 
been  granted  by  the  government  for  the  celebration  of  wor 
ship  according  to  the  church  of  England.  The  general 
cjtnidstory  of  the  Jews  is  held  at  Brussels  The  high  price 
receives  from  the  public  treasury  £96  per  annum,  and  each 
of  the  priests  £50.  The  Beguinage,  or  convent  of  Begum 
nuns,  at  Ghent,  Is  of  great  extent,  comprising  streets,  squares, 
and  galea,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat,  and  containing 
600  of  the  sisterhood.  The  Beguins  are  not  bound  by  any 
vow,  but  no  sister  ever  quitted  the  order.  They  visit  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  attend  the  poor  at  the  hospitals,  and  seek 
to  allevtato  misery  as  the  pitying 


of  religious  con 


Public  Charities. — Belgium  possesses  a  grant  lumber  of 
charitable  institutions,  consisting  of  richly-endowed  hospi- 
tals and  alms-houses,  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  misfor- 
tune, misery,  and  want,  and  for  individuals  of  all  ages. 
The  annual  amount  of  money  devoted  to  public  charities 


Hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  poor  and  sick  f 

(1838)   

Bureoniof  charily  0838)  .      .  . 


Total 


ill. 


Each  commune  has  its  bureau  of  charity  for  the  distribu 
tlon  of  money,  food,  or  clothing,  permanently,  lo  the 
to  those  In  health.   Private  a 
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ttouments  are  formed  at  Brussels,  Verviers,  and  Liege,  for 
the  employment  of  indigent  artisans.  Aulieri  it  Ckaritt, 
at  Antwerp.  Ghenl,  and  other  cities,  affiird  work  and  mainte- 
nance in  numerous  destitute  operatives.  The  one  at  Ghent 
constantly  contains,  on  an  average,  450  inmates.  A  partic- 
•r  account  of  this  establishment  Is  given  in  the  proceed- 
.^«s  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  No.  XIV.  Asy- 
lums for  the  aged  poor,  and  hospitals  for  gratuitous  medical 
treatment,  are  found  In  every  town,  and  lying-in  charities 
In  the  principal  cities:  they  are  supported  partly  by  the 
communes,  and  by  means  of  private  endowments.  The 
amount  of  donations  and  legacies  to  hospitals  and  bureaux 
of  charity,  in  the  five  years  from  1830  to  I  KM,  was  3,131,004 
fr.  There  are  318  hospitals  for  the  poor ;  and  the  average 
annual  number  of  individuals  maintained  therein,  during 
four  years,  from  1831  to  1834,  was  22,880;  which  Is  I  to  183 
of  the  total  Inhabitants;  and  the  average  expense  of  each 
person  was  186  francs.  The  annual  average  number  of 
persons  relieved  by  the  bureaux  of  charity.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, was  617,138;  and  the  average  expense  of  each  860 
francs. 

Numerous  hospitals  and  asylums  for  lunatics  are  estab- 
lished In  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  In  gen- 
eral, the  arrangements  and  the  treatment,  physical  and 
moral,  are  very  judicious  and  commendable.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  the  totnl  number  of  lunatics  in  the  asylum*  of  Bel- 
gium amounts  to  3000,  and  that  this  is  about  half  the  num- 
ber existing  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  several  ancient  en- 
dowed Institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  orphans ;  and  In 
Antwerp,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainaull,  are  several 
foundling  hospitals.  During  the  ten  year*  from  1831  to 
1833,  the  average  annual  number  of  children  found  aban- 
doned was  8840.  Ia  1836,  the  number  waa  8307.  The  an- 
nual average  expense  of  maintaining  each  child  Is  73  40  fr. 

The  number  of  MvnU-ie-pitte,  or  establishments  for  lend- 
ing money  upon  the  aecuri 
In  IBM,  to 
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ity  of  pledged  pmperty,  amounted, 
is  during  the  five  years  from  1832 


T««. 

Amount  Issl. 

Anxiunl  at 
•termed. 
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tn  1831,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  the  amount  ad- 
vanced was  0,1)16.630  fr.,  and  the  average  upon  each  pledge 
5  fr.  SO  cent. ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  that  year, 
when  all  industrial  and  commercial  operations  were  stag 
nam  and  suffering,  the  recourse  to  this  means  of  assistance 
was  far  Ums  than  in  1839  and  in  1836,  when  trade  and  man- 
ufactures were  flourishing  In  the  highest  state  of  activity. 
Besides  provident  institutions,  which  exist  in  various  locali- 
ties, there  arc  banks  for  savings  in  almost  every  town, 
which  are  connected  with  a  central  savings  bank  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  established  in  Brussels  by  the  general  so- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Industrial  pursuits.  The  de- 
posits, which,  In  1833,  were  only  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000  fr.,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  13,707,348  fr. ;  of  which 
10,170,385  fr.  were  from  8480  pri< 
each  1200  fr.  ;  3,457,715  fr.  WOT 
79,348  fr.  were  from  the  inmates  of  prisons, 
of  deposits  has  subsequently  undergone  a  c 
crease.   In  March.  1838,  It  was  40.000,000  fr. 

Pser.— Belgium  has  live  great  work  house  establishments, 
for  the  reception,  confinement,  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  They  are  situated  at  la  Cambre,  near  Brussels,  for 
the  province  of  Brabant ;  at  Bruges,  for  the  two  Flanders ; 
at  Hoogstraetcn,  for  the  province  of  Antwerp  j  at  Mons,  for 
Halnault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg;  and  at  Reickhelm,  for 
the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Limburg ;  and  they  are  not  only 
asylums  for  indigent  persons  either  sick  or  in  health,  but 
prisons  for  condemned  vagabonds  and  beggars.  It  Is  stated 
by  Mr.  NlehoUs,  in  hi*  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
m  Holland  and  Belgian 


of  idleness  and  promoters 
the  necessity  arose  for  re- 
sorting to  more  rigorous  measures,  which  ended  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  poor  colonies,  to  which  all  persona  found 
begging  are  sent,  if  able  to  work,  and  are  compelled  to  la- 
bnor  for  subsistence,  under  strict  discipline  and  low  diet. 
He  remarks  that,  had  the  old  work-houses  been  rendered 
efficient  by  the  Introduction  of  regulation*  calculated  to 
mike  them  tests  for  distinguishing  between  poverty  and  dm 
tmtiom — providing  only  for  the  latter — there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  poor  colonies,  where  the  teat  of 
strict  discipline,  hard  labour,  aud  scanty  diet  Is  so  ai 
aa  to  be  held  In  the  greatest  dread  by  the  vagrant 


All  beggars  are  apprehended  by  the  police.  If  able  to  work, 
they  are  sent  to  the  penal  colony ;  If  aged  or  infirm,  or  tut 
able  to  perform  out-door  work,  they  are  sent  to  the  work- 
houses; and  although  the  discipline  of  the  latter  is  defective, 
and  their  management  In  many  respects  faulty  in  principle, 
they  serve,  with  the  aid  of  the  coercive  colonies,  to  secure 


rangements,  to  the  great  work  house  at  Amsterdam,  [ 
ularly  In  the  separate  classification  of  the  aged,  the  chil- 
dren, and  adults,  and  also  in  the  good  arrangement  and 
cleanliness  of  the  sleeping-rooms.  The  sexes  are  strictly 
separated  in  all  the  Belgic  institution*  of  this  nature.  By 
the  penal  code,  a  mendicant  once  condemned  to  the  work- 
house for  public  begging  may  be  kept  there  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life ;  but  in  practice  he  is  allowed  to  leave  it 
whenever  the  commission  of  superintendence  are 
that  he  hi  disposed  and  able  to  labour  for  h 
without  resorting  again  to  mendicancy. 

The  pauper  colony  of  Belgium  is  near  He 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  province  of  Antwerp; 
lished  in  1823.  by  a  charttahle  society,  which  . 
contract  with  the  government  at  that  time,  t 
1000  mendicants,  on  receiving  for  each  35  florin*  per  I 
or  jCS  13*.  The  tract  of  bruyere,  or  poor  heathy  land, 
which  the  society  purchased  to  form  the  colony,  extend*  to 
about  1H00  acres  in  the  communes  of  Mcrxplas  and  Ryke- 


ibout 
vorsel. 

The  cultivation  of  this  land  is  carried  on  by  the  pauper*, 
and  Its  crop*  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  produce  are 
generally  as  abundant  as  those  of  the  surrounding  com- 
mune*. The  buildings  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated, 
and  the  arrangements  and  discipline  are  such  as  to  secure 
the  general  healthiness  of  the  Inmate*.  There  b  a  school 
for  elementary  instruction,  an  Infirmary,  with  various  i 
shops,  stores,  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weavl 
One  ward  is  used  in  common  aa  workshop,  refectory,  i 
dormitory.  The  inmates  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  are 
In  a  very  coarse  uniform.  Tbey  labour  with  the  spade  In 
the  Held*,  or  In  making  brick*,  or  at  manufacture*  In  the 
house,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  inspector.  All  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  work,  food,  clothes,  and  expense*  of 
each  individual  are  entered  daily,  in  books  kept  tn  the 
military  manner.  Mounted  guards  patrol  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  deserter*,  and  re- 
wards are  given  tor  bringing  back  those  who  succeed  in 
getting  away,  for  each  is  compelled  to  remain  at  least  one 
These  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  men- 

of  any  aeknowl- 


ycar.  1  nese  rigorous  measures  tot 
dicancy  have  been  adopted  in  the  a 
edgment  of  a  right  to  relief,  and 
large  portion  of  the  relief  acnislly 


Jmtnlstercd 


ts  and  voluntary  contributions.  No  right  to  relief 
exists  either  in  Holland  or  Belgium,  yet  in  both  these  coun- 
tries mendicancy  is  suppressed.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  pauper  colonists  at  Hoogstracten,  during  four 
to  the  revolution  In  1830,  with  the  amount 

of  the  establishment, 
rsupera.       Ifaccipii  Eiprssas. 
1831  465         174,770  0.      386.573  fr. 

1833         412         200,873  363.394 

1833  342         153.751  334X10 

1834  355         175*343  274.200 

The  number  of  inmates  of  all  the  work-house  establish 
m  during  the  same  period,  and  the*  ex- 


7.948  fr. 
494,709 


1831  3,996 

1832  3,258 

1833  2,647  480,459 

1834  2^75  421,644 
Which  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  each  inmate  Is  163*34 
fr.  per  annum,  or  £6  16*.  In  November,  1831,  there  were, 
in  all  the  work-houses,  1871  voluntary  Inmates,  and  657  by 
order — 1138  men,  1018  women,  372  children;  1503  unem- 
ployed, and  1036  employed. 

Prisms  and  Criminals. — In  Belgium,  the  punishments 
of  death  and  of  branding,  although  still  written  in  her  law*, 
are  practically  abolished.  Criminal*  are  placed  in  four 
central  prisons;  namely,  at  Ghent,  for  those  condemned  to 
forced  labour ;  at  Vllvorde,  solely  for  confinement ;  at  St. 
Bernard,  near  Antwerp,  for  correction;  and  at  A  lost,  for 
military  offences.  There  Is  also  tn  the  chief  town  of  each 
prov  ,  having  a  court  of  assize,  and  of  each  arrond.,  a  prison 
for  person*  arrested,  or  condemned  to  less  than  six  rnootfiif 
confinement,  and  for  debtors.  The  number  of  these  places 
in  the  whole  kingdom  is  149.  A  separate  penitentiary  for 
female  criminals  is  about  to  be  established  at  Namur.  and  a 
school  of  reform  for  criminal*  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Hitherto  the  superintendence  and  Instruction  of  female 
prisoner*  have  been  confided  to  the  religious  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence.  The  average  pop.  of  the  four  cess 
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tral  preoct  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  183*.  was  as  fol 
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average  kXaJ  expense  of  each  prisoner  to  the  stale  (a 
00  fr.  per  annum.  They  work  exclusively  for  the  equip 
mral  of  the  army,  and  fur  the  supply  of  ueeessory  clothing, 
for  prison  use.  The  annual  number  of  articles  inanu 
floored  exceeds  1,000,000.  Criminals,  on  Uieir  liberation, 
are  plared  under  I  be  inspection  of  the  prison  commissioner*. 
■  order  to  foe  Dilute  the  oUainntcnl  of  honest  occupation, 
and  prevent  a  relapse  into  crime. 

Ib  I'  ..tiui  the  amount  of  rrimo  with  n-gard  to  the  pop., 
tad  to  the  criminal  records  of  Franco  and  England,  is  com- 
paratively wall  M.  Iitn  peiiuui.  >it  I  *wk  MsaUtffctd  in 
entitled  £tatif  a*  comparer  4*  Im  Crimiumiilt  ra  Frantc, 
rm  Btlgifmt,  tu  AngUtcrre,  tt  tn  .lUcmafue,  fives  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  the  several  official  returns:  of  England, 
from  lrtf.  to  1K33,  taking  the  pop.  at  13^00,000;  of  Franc*-, 
bom  1«J5  to  163.2,  pop.  3*300,1)00 :  and  of  Belgium,  from 
W»  to  1KW,  pop.  4,000.000 
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la  Belgium,  the  annual  average  number  of  persons  ac- 
«uvd  and  arraigned,  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
revolution,  from  1831  to  1KM.  was  only  0SJ0.  or  1  In  67*1  of 
the  whole  pup;  and  it  certainly  redounds  highly  to  the 
eoaoxu  of  the  moral  character  and  governmental  institution* 
of  that  kingdom,  tliat  the  proportion  of  criminal  ulU-iidcr*  it 
constantly  diminishing,  wlnlo  In  England  It  is  greatly  aug- 

The  proportion  of  accused  to  the  pop  varies  very  conskl 
erably  In  the  different  provinces,  but  all  have  expurienced  u 
*•■>>■■■  ■      -  -  i  ui. tmed  in  the  following  table: 
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With  respect  to  the  relative  amount  of  different  offences, 
a  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  period  IH-J6-9Q  with 
those  for  183J-34.  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  In- 
crease of  two  in  the  annual  average  number  of  murders, 
and  of  three  in  that  of  forgeries  of  money,  there  had  been  a 
diminution  in  every  species  of  criminal  offence,  from  9  to 
47  percent. 

In  general,  there  to  In  Belgium.  1  person  accused  of  crime 
among  30U0  inhabitants,  and  1  of  misdemeanour  among  170. 
Ia  I0t  ■remain  of  crime  against  the  person,  90  are  acquit- 
ted ;  and  of  the  same  number  accused  of  crime  against  prop- 
erty, IS  are  acquitted.  The  number  of  crimes  ngninst  prop 
erty  is  three  tunes  greater  than  that  of  crimes  against  per- 

The  amount  of  military  offences  in  1837  compared  with 
that  of  liOft,  shows  a  considerable  decrease  of  acts  of  insub- 
aad  quarrelsome  ansa  it  Its,  but  a  slight  increase 
*M<I  inorethnn  double  the  number  of  desertion*. 
— I  *■*  reports  of  the  central  prison*  in  1833,  It  appear* 
that  in  100  individuals  there  confined,  61  were  utterly  igno- 
rant e»f  reading  and  writing,  15  could  read  onlv.  but  were 
otherwtoe  extremely  Ignorant,  and  24  could  read  and  write 
with  MMM  degree  of  facility. 

Owmmrml.  —  Belgium  is  governed  by  a  constitutional 
■aonarchv.  under  a  dynasty  freely  ejected  by  the  constitu 
ents  of  the  nation.  Its  independence  was  first  proclaimed. 
In  an  nbs.4uie  manner,  by  a  provisional  governme  nt,  on  the 
4th  of  Oct,  1830,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  following  Nov.,  it 
wan  again  prnc loaned  by  the  national  congress.  By  the 
uror*  of  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  Nor.,  1831,  Belgium  forms 
•~  perpetually  neuter  with  regard  to  all  other  «utc* 


The 


Belgian  constitution,  decreed  by  the  national  congress 
tt  7th  of  Feb-  1831,  places  all  governmental  (power  In 
—  ting  by  means  of  the  representative  svs- 
s  individual  liberty,  the  inviolability  of 
and  property,  the  perfect  liberty  and  in 


It 


dependence  of  religious  worship  and  opinion*,  the  right  of 
assembling  and  associating,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  lib 
erty  of  teaching,  ministerial  rcsponabillty,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  judicial  power.  In  short,  the  whole  system 
of  government  Is  boned  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  ra 
tional  freedom  and  liberality.  The  entire  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution la  too  long  for  Insertion  In  this  place,  but  the  fol- 
lowing pirticulars  comprtw  all  the  fixat  essential  pilnts  of 
this  admirable  document.  A  copy  of  the  original.  In  the 
French  language,  H  Inserted  In  the  Annumirt  Hittoritut 
Unirmcl,  tor  1831.  The  order  of  the  seveml  subjects  U  as 
follows;  Territory  and  divisions.  Rights  of  Belgians.  .\m 
en  of  government,  legislative  chambers.  Senate.  Kt.ig. 
Ministers.  Judiciary  piwers.  Provincial  and  communnl 
administration.  Finance.  Military  and  police  fiaxes ;  nn<l 
finally,  various  general  and  temporary  arrangements,  and 
provision  for  the  future  amendment  of  the  constitution.  It 
declares  thnt  no  distinction  of  orders  shall  be  observed- 
thai  Belgians  are  all  equal  In  the  presence  of  the  laws.  Inili 
vidual  personal  liberty  is  guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  prose- 
cuted, nor  have  his  house  entered,  but  by  the  authority  nnd 
forms  of  the  law.  Punishment  by  death  is  abolished,  and 
rannot  be  re  established.  lTni  versa!  toleration,  liberty  of  pub- 
lic religious  worship  and  the  liberty  of  publishing  opinions  on 
all  subjects,  are  guaranteed.  No  state  church  Is  recognised, 
and  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  conform  in  any  way  what- 
ever to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem, nor  to  observe  any  of  the  holy  days  which  they  enjoin. 
The  state  has  no  right  to  Interfere  In  the  nomination  or  ap 
polntmrnt  of  the  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination, 
nor  to  prevent  the  publication  of  their  acts,  except  as  far  as 
It  to  respinslble  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  from  obvious  abuse.  The  form  of  marriage,  as  a  civil 
compact,  is  required  to  precede  the  act  of  religious  benedic- 
tion. Liberty  of  teaching  Is  established.  (Vide  Primary 
Education.)  No  persons  can  be  prevented  from  giving  In- 
struction but  their  misdemeanours,  as  teachers,  are  cogni- 
zable by  the  law.  The  nreM  is  free,  and  no  censorship  can 
be  estn  til  i«hcd.  When  the  author  Is  known,  and  resident  In 
Belgium,  the  publisher,  printer,  or  distributor,  cannot  be 
ppocrutcd.  Belgians  have  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably 
and  unnnned ;  but  assemblages  In  the  open  air  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  |x>ttre.  The  right  of  associating  cannot 
l>e  annulled  by  any  preventive  measure.  Even-  one  ran 
address  petitions  to  the  public  authorities,  signed  by  one  or 
more  person*.  The  post-office  Is  responsible  for  all  Inters 
nmmittrd  to  it,  nnd  the  contents  of  letters  are  inviolable. 
All  power  emanates  from  the  people,  and  must  be  exercised 
in  the  manner  established  by  the  constitution. 

The  legislative  power  to  exercised  collectively  by  the 
king,  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  the  senate.  Each 
branch  pMseases  the  power  of  first  moving  the  adoption  of 
MVf  ;  but  such  as  relate  to  the  slate  expenses  and  receipts 
must  tie  first  voted  by  the  chamber  of  representatives.  The 
interpretation  of  the  laws,  with  respect  to  authority,  belongs 
only  to  the  legislature.  The  executive  power  to  exercised 
by  the  king,  as  directed  by  the  constitution,  and  the  judicia- 
ry power  by  the  courts  and  tribunals.  All  decrees  (arrets) 
and  Judgments  are  executed  In  the  name  of  the  king.  Ques- 
tions relating  exclusively  to  provincial  and  communal  mat- 
ters ore  determined  by  the  councils  of  the  provinces  and 
communes. 

The  member*  of  the  two  chambers  represent  the  nation, 
and  not  merely  the  province  or  subdivision  of  a  province  by 
which  they  are  nominated.  The  sittings  of  the  chambers 
ate  public,  but  each  chamber  can  form  Itself  Into  a  secret 
committee  on  the  demand  of  Its  president  and  ten  members. 
.Members  of  either  chamber  cannot  receive  any  pension,  or 
hold  any  paid  office  under  the  government,  and  during  the 
session  they  rannot  lie  arrested  or  detained,  except  for  any 
flagrant  misdemeanour.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is 
com p wed  of  deputies  chosen  directly  by  citizens  who  pay 
tnxes  to  the  amount  of  at  least  20  florins,  about  33  shllllngs. 
The  number  of  deputies  ennnot  exceed  the  propction  of  1 
to  40,000  inhabitants.  To  become  a  deputy,  it  Is  necessary 
to  be  a  Belglnn  by  birth  or  by  naturalization ;  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  have 
nttnined  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  to  be  resident  In  Belgi- 
um. No  other  condition  of  eligibility  can  be  required.  The 
representatives  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  one  ball"  of 
the  whole  nre  renewed  every  two  years.  On  n  dissolution, 
the  whole  chamber  is  renewed.  Each  representative,  ex 
r«  pt  those  who  hve  In  Brussels,  receive*  JNI  florin*  II. 
guinea*!  each  month  of  the  seiadon,  as  indemnity  of  expen- 
ses. The  senate  to  composed  of  half  ns  many  members  as 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  nnd  they  are  elected  by  the 
same  citizens  for  eight  years.  Half  are  renewed  every  four 
years,  nnd  the  whine  on  a  dissolution.  The  qualification* 
are  the  same  as  for  the  representatives,  except  thnt  the  age 
must  be  at  least  forty  years,  and  the  amount  paid  in  direct 
taxes  must  lie  at  least  1000  florins  '£84,.  The  senators  re 
celve  no  pavment  on  account  of  indemnity  of  expense* 
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f  he  session  of  the  chamber*  in  tut  lost  at  least  forty  days. 
The  number  of  representatives  U  104,  and  of  senators  51. 
The  constitutional  power*  of  the  king  are  hereditary  In  a 
direct  male  line,  natural  and  legitimate,  In  the  order  of  pri- 
mogeniture, to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their 
descendant.  In  default  uf  male  Issue,  the  king  may  notui- 
.iate  his  successor,  with  the  assent  of  the  two  chambers, 
and  if  no  nomination  be  made,  the  throne  la  vacant.  The 
person  of  the  king  is  Inviolable.  His  ministers  alone  are  re- 
sponsible. Nn  art  of  the  king  is  valid  unless  countersigned 
by  a  minister,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible.  The  king 
nomlnntea  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at  will,  confers  grada- 
tion* of  rank  in  the  army,  and  appoints  all  persons  employ- 
ed In  the  general  administration,  with  some  exceptions  In- 
dicated by  the  law.  lie  sanctions  the  laws,  and  issues  the 
orders  and  decrees  for  their  execution,  without  possessing 
any  power  either  of  suspending  the  laws  themselves,  or  of 
dispensing  with  their  execution.  He  commands  land  and 
sea  forces,  declares  war,  negotiates  treaties  of  peace,  of  al- 
liance, and  of  commerce ;  but  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
others  Involving  Important  consequences,  are  of  no  effect 
without  the  sanction  of  the  chambers.  The  king  may  espe- 
cially convoke  or  adjourn  and  dissolve  the  chamlx -i*.  mid  In 
can  mitigate  or  remit  the  sentences  of  punish  me  tit  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges,  fie  can  also  confer  titles  uf  nobili- 
ty, but  he  has  no  power  to  attach  to  litem  an)  fmjrji  , 
whatever,  all  Belgians  being  absolutely  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  The  nobility  enjoy  only  a  personal  title,  without 
constituting  a  social  order.  No  member  of  the  royal  land)/ 
ran  be  a  minister,  and  no  one  who  It  not  a  Belgian  by  birth 
or  naturalization.  Ministers  have  no  deliberative  voice  In 
chambers  unless  they  are  members.  They  can  enter, 
Y,  and  demand  a  hearing  ;  and  the  chambers  can 
I  their  presence  when  required.  They  are  liable  to 
lie  accused  by  the  chamber  of  representatives,  who  can 
bring  them  before  the  court  of  cassation,  which  alone  Is 
empowered  to  judge  them.  The  king  cannot  withdraw  a 
minister  from  responsibility,  nor  pardon  him  when  con- 
demned, without  a  demand  for  pardon  from  one  of  the 
chambers.  There  are  five  ministers  •  namely,  a  minister 
uf  justice,  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  public  works, 
uf  war,  and  of  finance.  The  king  is  declared  of  nge  at  eigh- 
teen >  cars.  Before  he  can  exercise  the  functions  of  royal  ty , 
he  must  take  the  following  oath  In  the  presence  of  the  two 
legislative  chambers:  "I  swear  to  observe  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian  people  j  to  maintain  the  Inde 
iiendence  of  the  nation,  and  the  Integrity  of  its  territory 
Judges  receive  their  appointments  directly  from  the  king, 
•ml  hold  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded 
but  by  their  own  consent,  or  by  a  judgment  and  for  reasons 
pronounced  in  open  court.  The  trial  by  jury  is  established 
tor  all  criminal  and  political  charges,  and  for  offences  of  the 
press.  No  extraordinary  judicial  commission  or  tribunal 
•  ■in  be  creatctl  under  any  denomination  whatever.  No 
taxes  can  be  levied  by  the  state  unless  ordained  by  a  law 
uf  the  legislative  chambers;  and  all  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
enl  of  the  army,  must  be  voted  annually.  The  civil 
is  fixed  for  the  duration  of  each  reign 
»t  king  it  is  2,751,333  francs, 
of  the  royal  edifices. 

The  number  of  citizens  registered  in  the  electoral  lists  In 
1*13  was  47,853,  of  whom  14,835  were  in  the  cities,  and 
33.010  in  the  rural  conuuunes.  It  hence  results  that,  In 
Belgium,  there  Is  one  representative  to  39,958  inhabitants, 
and  to  478  electors;  one  senator  to  79.325  inhabitants,  and 
to  973  electors ;  and  one  elector  to  85  inhabitants.  To  a 
thousand  Inhabitants  there  are  18  Hectors  in  the  city,  and 
1 1  in  the  country.  Great  Britain  has  one  representative  to 
36,530  inhabitants,  and  France  one  to  70,980.  Belgium, 
with  respect  to  electors,  is  between  Great  Britain,  which,  in 

1832.  had  1  to  29,  and  France,  which.  In  1834,  had  1  to  177 
inhabitants.  The  national  anus  are  the  Belgic  Ltaa,  with 
the  motto,  I.'untm  /ail  la  fort*,  and  the  national  colours 
are  red.  yellow,  and  black,  in  three  vertical  divisions.  Two 
decorative  orders  have  been  instituted— the  civil  and  mili- 
tary order  of  Leopold,  and  the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross.  The 
first  was  created  in  1833  to  recompense  all  eminent  services 
to  the  country.  It  has  four  classes,  consisting,  in  1837,  of 
23  grands-cordons,  16  commanders,  109  officers,  and  1091 
chevaliers,  or  knights.   The  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  in 

1833,  to  reward  the  patriotism  uf  those  who  were  signally 
distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  period  from  Aug.,  1830, 
to  Feb.,  1831. 

In  each  province  a  governor  Is  appointed,  directly  amena- 
ble to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending and  securing  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
each  administrative  arrondtssemenl  is  superintended  by  a 
. ,  under  the  provincial  governor.  The  exclusive 
of  each  province  are  committed  to  a 
,  elected  by  the 
Jlvj^  The  number  of 
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the  affairs  which 
tants.  The  members  are 
councils,  In  the  proportion  of  1,  on  an  average,  to  187  In- 
habitants. The  total  number  of  communal  councillors  in 
the  kingdom  was,  In  1838,  29,985.  Each  commune  has 
from  two  to  four  bailiffs,  and  a  burgomaster,  who  is  the 
principal  local  officer  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  direction  of  police  flairs. 

Judicial  tyitem. — A  tribunal  dc  pais  In  each  canton  a 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance  In  each  arrondissement.  and 
three  courts  of  appeal— at  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  I. lege — 
form  three  degrees  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Misdemeanours 
belonging  to  the  correctional  police  are  judged  by  a  section 
of  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance;  crimes  and  graver 
misdemeanours,  political  offences,  and  abuses  of  the  press, 
are  judged  by  a  court  of  assizes  In  each  province,  with  a 
jury  of  citlxens  possessing  certain  qualifications  indicated 
by  the  law.  A  Gwr  de  Cassation,  or  annulment,  at  Brus- 
sels, decides  upon  demands  against  judgments  pronounced 
in  the  other  courts  and  tribunals.  Commercial  affairs  are 
judged  by  thirteen  tribunals  of  commerce,  In  the  principal 
commercial  towns.  Military  laws  are  administered  by 
rounrils  of  w  ar.  and  by  a  high  court  at  Brussels  for  final 
derisions.  According  to  the  .tnnuaire  judieiairt  of  1837, 
the  number  of  legal  advocate*  in  Belgium  was  then  791. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  pronounces  only  upon  the  validity 
of  legal  forms,  and  refers  all  cases  of  violation  or  misappli- 
cation of  the  law  to  another  tribunal.  The  courts  of  appeal 
decide  upon  appeals  respecting  the  judgments  rendered  in 
the  tribunals  de  premiers  instant*  In  civil  matters,  and  af- 
fairs of  commerce  and  correctional  police.  The  tribunals 
de  premiers  instance  give  definitive  judgments  upon  all  civil 
affairs  Involving  sums  over  a  thousand  francs;  and  the 
tribunals  de  paix  determine  cases  extending  to  50  fr.,  or  to 
100  fr.  with  appeal  to  superior  courts.  The  tribunals  of 
municipal  police  are  composed  of  a  justice  of  peace,  a  com- 
missary of  police,  nnd  of  the  burgomaster  or  bailiff'  of  the 
commune.  The  highest  degree  of  Judicial  proceedings  is 
exercised  by  the  courts  of  assize,  which,  in  the  cities  of 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  are  composed  of  a  president 
and  four  assessors,  chosen  from  the  councillors  of  the 
courts  of  appeal.  In  the  other  chief  provincial  cities  they 
are  formed  of  four  judges  de  premiere  instance,  and  a  coun 
clllor  of  the  courts  of  oppeol  as  president  Twelve  jurymen, 
chosen  for  each  case  by  ballot,  from  qualified  citizens,  de- 
cide upon  the  question  of  guilt,  and  according  to  their  deci- 
sion the  court  acquits  or  applies  the  punishment  which  the 
law  declares.  It  Is  calculated  that  the  business  of  the 
courts  requires  annually  the  services  of  2160  jurymen,  and 
that  the  kingdom  contains  26.359  citizens  qualified  as  the 
law  demands  fur  the  performance  of  that  Important  office. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the  year 
1838,  as  shown  by  the  Bud/ret  Generate,  amounted  to 
04,606,320  fr.  The  average  sum  for  each  Inhabitant,  calcu- 
lating tin  population  at  4.250,000.  was  therefore  22  fr.  96  c. 
The  amount  of  direct  Imposts  was  76,967,236  fr.,  which 
gives  an  average  of  18  fr.  11  e.  as  the  sum  actually  con- 
tributed to  the  expenses  of  the  stale  by 
In  1829,  under  the  Butch  dynasty,  the  eve 
son  was  30  fr.  67  c. ;  and  according  to  the 
Dutch  government,  the  average  in  Holland  is  49  fr.  32  c 
In  France  it  Is  30  fr.  30  c ;  and  In  England.  69  fr.  60  c. 

The  Belgic  revenue,  as  stated  above,  was  derived 
the  following  sources: 

Land-tax 
Persons!  . 
Patents  . 
Bents  of  mines 
Customs 
Excise 
Bullion  . 
Sundry  receipts 
Htnmp  duty 
Domains,  forests,  Jrx. 
Tolls,  post,  canals  . 
Capital  and  revenues,  railroads,  forests, 

At-r  

Reimbursements  

Total  receipts 

The  total  expenses  of 1838  were  95.291,052  fr.  10  c, 
exceeded  the  amount  of  receipts  by  684,728  fr.   This  excess 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  removed  by  an  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  receipts  in  the  custom  and  excise 

The  expenses  are  classed  as  follows: 

Interest  on  the  public 

Pensions   3,654.000-00 

Deposit  fund   513.000110 

Civil  list   3,751,32*75 

..«,«• 


18.261,228  ft. 

8,272,000 
2,833.600 
115,500 
9,000,000 
18,970.000 
150,000 
29,000 
8,550.000 
10.786,000 
6,080,000 

9.295,000 
2,264,000 

94,606,390  fr 
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Brought  forward 
Cbunbe r  of  reprcscn uu  vet 

Coon  of  account* 

foreig n  affalra  . 
the  Interior 
public  works  . 
the  marine 
Uie  war  . 


Total  expense* 


.  16,397.228-81  fr, 
.  409.85000 

.  135.286-80 
.    -■.  ;i  •     .  ■■• 

791.009-00 
.  8.137.018-96 
,  7.880,813-00 

640,351-00 
.  4il.U87.786  35 
,  13.645346-78 

95.991 .052- 10  fr. 


The  national  debt  cootuU,  1st,  of  100.000,000  of  frM  bor- 
rowed In  1831-34  at  5  per  cenL,  for  the  organization  of  the 
army  and  other  public  cervices :  3d.  of  30.000,000  fr.,  bor- 
rowed In  1836,  at  4  per  cent.,  for  railway*  and  other  means 
of  communication  ;  3d.  of  a  floating  debt  of  35,000,000  fr 
at  ~ 


al3i  p 
*..rlv>. 

The 
Ovit 


chiefly  for  railways,  roads,  and  other  public 
in  1838  were  as  follows  -. 


To  retired  finance  offirrra 
To  widows  of  persons  employed  on  pub- 
lie  works)  

i  of  the  order  of  Leopold  . 


577.000  fr. 
1.550.000 
790.000 
913.830 


fi.000 
30.000 


Total   3,708,830  fr. 

-few*.— The  quota  of  the  Bclfie  army  is  determine*)  cv 
cry  year  by  a  law.  Its  strength  has  been  fixed,  for  several 
Tears,  at  110.000  men  ;  that  is,  one  soldier  to  37  inhnb.  In 
France,  the  proportion  is  one  to  106;  in  England.  1  to  339: 
in  fliissis.  I  to  44;  and  in  the  Ormnn  8i  <'.•  I  to  100.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  in  Belgium,  the  number  of  soldiers 
to  the  fsjpgdarjon  a*  three  times  greater  than  in  France  and 
sis  tints*  greater  than  in  England,  and  that  it 
the  props-lion  in  Prumin.  All  statistiail 
agreed  that  a  state  cannot,  without  Injury  to 
.  constantly  maintain  an  army  which  exceed*  by 
os*  per  cent,  the  totality  of  lis  population.  The  quota  of 
the  Bel rc  levy  of  1838  svaa  Axed  at  a  maximum  of  13,000 
owe.  The  expenses  of  thr  wnr  department  In  1830-31  were 
•«  $41375  fr.  In  1838,  it  had  gradually  decreased  to 
♦W78.78I  fr,  or  less  than  half;  and  the  average  expense 
nf  each  ms  was  383-50  fr.  In  France.  It  Is  738  fr. ;  in 
1«M  fr.  j  and  in  Prussia,  370  fr.  The  following 
i  the  number  of  soldiers,  including  officers.  In 
ce  or  on  furlough  In  1838,  in  the  different  ranks 


On  wnin.  On  furtosga. 
Ftit-mAjer  gtncrtl,    ....  78 
F.Ut-maj*r  it*  pitta  162 

lutrmiamel  30 

KUt-aujtr  pmrtinlitr  of  artillery     .  98 
of  engineers   .  99 
Infantry      ......  33.388 

Cavalry  7.768 

Artillery  7,347 

Knglnerrs  IR 

Grndarmrrit  237 

ferric*  it  *mmU  tt57 

Total  513» 


47.381 

588 
1.159 
400 


49.531 

The  army  b  furnished  with  32  rhnplains  and  curates: 
**W  subalterns  and  privates  receive  pensions,  averaging 
^sch  about  300  francs.  A  general  association  for  the  en- 
e^cragement  of  military  service  In  Belgium  has  been  found- 
ed ondcr  the  protection  of  the  king  ;  and  a  permanent  rnmp 
p-  <  «tahlt*hM  on  the  Carnitine  plain,  near  the  frontier  of 
■"Hand.  It  extends  over  a  larger  surfnre  every  year,  and 
willsnon  berexne  a  military  town,  adv-mta-cm^u  ..tintid 
aad  well  built. 

\  civic  or  national  guard  of  the  kingdom  is  raised  for  the 
of  defending  the  constitutional  right-*  of  the  monar- 


ch* and  of  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  for  up- 
ftoMtag  the  Inws.  and  preserving  the  territory  from  Invasion. 


The  whole  force 


of  590.010  men.  divided  into  three 


nr  nd*.  the  ftr»t  of  which  contains  89.000. 
There  are  937  legions,  distributed  as  follows : 


Antwerp 
Brabant 
W.  Planden 
K.  Flanders 
Ilnlnault 
I.  •  m 


48.538 

82.166 

■UN 

t 

.  38 

IO8.2O0 

89.834 

95 

53.771 

.  24 

4!'.7!'.> 

44.399 

.  16 

31.543 

207 

590,910 

The  colonels  and  I ieut. -colonels  are  nominated  by  the 
king  from  among  the  majors  and  captains  of  the  legions. 
The  guard  remains  stationary  :  It  Is  under  care  of  the  min- 
uter of  the  interior,  and  the  government  is  empowered  to 
call  out  the  firm  van  when  occasion  demands  IL 

Martnt.— Belgium,  on  her  separation  from  Holland,  was 
left  tntireiywithoul  an  armed  navy.  In  1838,  she  posses- 
sed only  a  small  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  manned  by  about  600 
seamen  and  officers.  Several  larger  vessels  were  about  to 
be  constructed. 

"'"  •••     •    ihe  ages  immediately  preceding  and  subse- 
quent to  the  Christian  era,  much  of  the  great  plain  which 
now  comprises  the  provinces  of  W.  and  K.  Flanders  and 
Antwerp.  wa»  partially  overflowed  by  the  ocean.   The  soil 
I  was  so  marshy  that  an  inundation  or  a  tempest  threw  down 
I  whole  forest*,  such  as  are  still  discovered  below  the  sur- 
I  face.   The  sea  and  rivers  had  no  limits,  and  Ihe  earth  no 
;  solidity.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  low  plain  lived  In 
hub  placed  upon  tin-  mound*  of  snnd.  or  elevated  above  the 
reach  of  the  tides  upon  stakes.   They  had  (Wh  for  food, 
rain-water  fisr  dnnk.  and  peat  for  fuel.     (Pliny's  .Vat 
Hut.,  lib.  16.)   The  higher  8.  and  E.  parb.  forming  at 
present  the  Walloon  country,  were  covered  by  the  immense 
forest  of  the  Ardennes,  which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Scheldt,  and  afJorded  shelter  to  numerous  tribes  of  the 
German  race  (Os>s,  lib.  3.  4),  who  lived  by  hunting,  and  by 
rudely  cultivating  the  earth.   They  formed  a  part  of  the 
third  ilivi-ion  of  (laid,  which,  t . v  the  Homai.*.  «.i*  called 
He  Kin,  Belgium,  or  Uallia  Belgica.  and  were  the  least  civ- 
ilized and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic  nations.  (Or., 
lib.  I.I.)   They  had  cities  surrounded  by  lofty  stone  walls 
and  fortified  gales,  requiring  the  use  of  Ihe  Roman  batter 
Ing-nutis  and  moving  lowers.    Their  armies  contained 
troops  of  cavalry  :  the  country  produced  supplies  of  com, 
and  abundant  herds  of  caale.    The  people  consisted  of  two 
classes,  chiefs  and  slaves ;  and  Druidlsm  from  Britain  was 
universally  predominant.    Flanders  was  occupied  by  the 
Menapti  and  Morinl.  Brabant  by  the  AluaticI,  ilainault  and 
Namur  by  tho  Nervii  (who  excelled  in  des|iernte  courage), 
and  Luxemburg  and  Limburg  by  the  Ebumncs,  Ilk..    In  the 
great  confederacy  of  these  clans  against  the  Romans,  they 
levied  about  120.000  fighting  men.  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  Cwir  to  500,  In  his  battle  with  the  Nervii  near 
Namur,  and  of  ihe  Atur  ticl  he  sold  53.000  for  slaves  on  ta- 
king the  town  ofTongres.    (Os.,  lib.  6.)    In  stature  and 
hulk  they  surpassed  the  Romans  (lib.  6,  30),  whom  they 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed  Cesar's  army  of 
Ihe  heal  disciplined  troops  in  the  world.    The  highland 
tribes  soon  became  amalgamated  with  their  Roman  con- 
querors, adopted  their  manners  and  language,  and  during 
the  long  dominion  of  Rome  In  those  regions,  they  served  In 
her  armies,  and  were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  Intre- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  Csnnr's  subsequent  victories,  espe- 
cially that  of  Pharsalla.  were  decided  by  the  cavalry  and 
light  Infantry  of  Belgium.    The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  ancient  manners,  cus- 
tom*, and  language,  and  sought  only  to  secure  national 
independence  by  maritime  commerce,  and  agricultural  In- 
dustry.  Pliny,  who  speaks  from  personal  observation,  says 
that,  in  his  time,  their  frulb  were  abundant  and  excellent. 

In  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  the  character  of  the 
Bclgir.  population  was  greatly  changed  by  successive  inva- 
sions of  Hal  Inn  Franks  from  the  north,  whose  progress 
westward  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Prankish 
or  French  empire  In  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes  were  either  destroyed 
or  reduced  lo  slavery*.  Christianity  was  Introduced,  and 
monasteries  were  founded  in  the  Immense  forests  and  soli- 
tudes of  ihe  higher  country,  which  the  French  nobles  sta- 
lled only  for  the  sake  of  hunting  bears.  The  maritime  low- 
land desrendnnb  of  the  Menapll.  now  blended  with  Saxon* 
nnd  Frisians,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  eontia 
ued  lo  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  Ihe  lime 
of  Charlemagne.  A.ll.  800.  the  physical  state  of  the  country 
had  become  much  Improved.  In  the  W.,  embankment; 
were  raised  against  the  enrronebmenU  of  the  sea.  and  in 
the  E.  large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  but  the  fierce 
and  vallnnt  warriors  who  formerly  occupied  the  soil, 
were  succeeded  by  an  abject  race  of  serfs,  who  cultivated 
the  domains  of  haughty  lords  nnd  Imperious  priests.  The 
clergy  enjoyed  immense  possessions  :  14.000  families  of 
vassals  belonged  lo  the  single  abbey  of  Mvelle.  nnd  the  In 
come  of  the  abbey  of  Alne  exceeded  1,300,000  dollars.  The 
Flemings  formed  associations  called  OilAen  (the  English 
guild*)  for  protection  against  the  despotic  violence  of  the 
Franks,  as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These  were  the 
origin  nf  all  the  ancient  municipal  corporations,  and  within 
a  century  after  Ihe  lime  of  Chnrlemagne.  Flanders  wa> 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end  of  the  0th  cen 
tury.  the  Normans,  that  Is,  rapacious  inhabitant*  of  Den 
mark.  Sweden,  and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  pirntf 
1  cal  irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued  lo  plunder  ma 
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levastate  the  whole  country  during  150  year*.  In  1070, 
Flemish  maritime  commerce  hud  made  a  great  prngrcs* 
With  Spain  and  England,  from  whence  wool  wm  largely 
Imported.  Woollen  slulft  and  the  herring  fishery  were  the 
principal  source  of  wealth,  with  corn,  null,  and  Jewellery. 
The  men  «>f  Flnnders  were  so  highly  reputed  for  mnrtlal 
spirit  that  many  forrkgn  sovereigns  obtained  fhem  to  fonn 
their  best  troop*.  They  constituted  an  important  part  of 
t.'ie  Norman  army  in  (lie  coiM|tiest  of  England ;  and  a  Flem- 
l-h  princess,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flnndcr*,  and 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  embroidered,  with  her  own 
Hand,  the  relehrated  tapeiriry  of  Bnyeux,  which  represents 
Hie  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  Into  province*,  be- 
longing to  different  families,  and  governed  by  different  law. 
Hence  the  counties  or  earldom*  of  Flanders.  Nnniur,  and 
Hainault;  the  duchies  of  BrabnnL  Limhurg,  and  Luxem- 
burg ;  the  principality  of  Liege ;  the  msrqut-nte  of  Antwerp ; 
and  the  aaignory  of  Mechlin.  At  tlx*  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, when  all  the  states  except  Flnnders  were  reduced,  by 
the  fierce  quarrel*  of  the  feudal  lord-  and  prince  bishop*,  to 
B  cheerless  waste  of  bondage,  the  fanatical  phrensy  of  the 
crusade*  induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part  with  lands, 
and  to  grant  great  privileges  and  political  power*,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  mean*  of  equipping  nrmle*  to  fight  the 
Their  wealthy  vaaali,  the  Flemish  burghers, 
I  to  purchase  Independence,  and  n 
Tliey  eonaequently  formed  then 
elected- bailiffs,  directed  their  own  afljiir*.  and 
nifkent  town-hall*  with  huge  belfries,  a*  temple* 
hie*  of  their  liberties.  The  people,  conscious  of 
their  power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  ruler*  ao  many 
concession*,  that  the  province*  formed.  In  reality,  a  democ- 
racy, and  were  only  nominally  anbjeel  to  the  monarch  of 
France  and  hi*  noble*.  When  the  rest  of  Kumpe  was 
subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  comparative  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the 
chosen  residence  of  liberty,  civilisation,  and  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  and  when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely  ten 
1  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish  mer- 
I  the  ocean,  and  Bruce*  and  Antwerp 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  math  of 
In  this  state  the  provinces  long  continued,  until 
c  under  the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to  this 
at,  we  And  only  unconnected  duchies,  counties,  lord- 
ships, and  towns,  with  Innumerable  right*,  claims,  and 
privileges,  advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects  and 
vassals  against  each  other  or  against  their  lord*:  and  now 
by  lords  and  vasaal*  against  the  monarch,  without  the  ex- 

C '•salon  of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a  nation. 
nil<  -  the  Burgiindian  dynasty  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing town*  of  the  low  country  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
instituted  in  1430;  and  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
the  city  of  Yprea  had  4000  loom*,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weaver*.  Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  grent 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  contained  each  about 
900,000  inhab.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Bar- 
gundy,  named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxurious  living 
was  carried  to  a  foolish  and  vicious  excess.  The  wealthy 
were  elad  In  ges-geous  velvets,  satins,  ami  jewelry,  and  their 
banquets  were  given  with  almost  incredible  splendour. 

This  luxury  produced  depravity  and  crime  to  such  an 
•stent,  that  in  one  year  1400  murders  were  committed  in 
Ghent,  in  the  gambllng-housps  and  other  resort*  of  debauch- 
ery. The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great  success.  Van 
Eyek  Invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the  Flenv 
kah  school  I*  renowned.  Painting  on  glass,  polishing  din- 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  Invented  In 
i  at  this  period.  Most  of  the  magnificent  cathedral* 
town-hall*  In  the  country  were  built  In  the  13th  and 
(4th  centnrle*.  History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated  ;  and  the  university  of  I  .on  vain  was  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.  In  1477.  Belgium  | Hissed  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  empire  of  Austria :  and,  after  many  yean 
of  contest  between  the  despotic  Maximilian  and  the  demo- 
cratic Flemings,  the  government.  In  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  V'.,  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  tier 
many.  In  hi*  reign,  the  affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers 
attained  it*  highest  point.  The  dry  of  Ghent  contained 
175,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100.000  were  employed  In 
weaving  and  other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually  ex 
"  of  English  and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  con 
wailing  their  turn  In  come  to  the 
nrere  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag 
on* ;  and  her  exchange  was  attended,  twice  a  day.  by  5000 
merchants,  who  expended  130.000  golden  crowns,  In  a  sin- 
gle banquet  given  to  Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  V.  The 
inally  imported  from  England  and 


ported  staffs 
j.rioo.ttoo  of 


prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the 
malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles 
V.   The  doctrines  of  the  protestnnt  reformation  had  found 
very  numerous  adherents  In  Belgium.    Luthernnlsm  was 
preached  with  phrensled  seal  by  several  popular  fanatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowd*  nmountlng  sometime*  to 
10.000  or  15.000.   Parties  of  iconoclasts  alio  appeared,  and 
demolished  the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches.  Prot- 
estnnt persecution  by  the  Inquisition  had  been  commenced 
by  Charles  V„  but  by  Philip  II.  It  was  established  in  its 
most  diabolical  extravagance.    He  filled  the  country  with 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  Duke  of  Alva  to 
extirpate,  without  mere}-,  every  protestant  heretic  In  Bel 
glum.    Volume*  have  been  written  to  describe  the  proceed 
rog»  of  this  able  soldier,  but  sanguinary  persecutor,  who 
boasted  that  In  less  than  six  years  he  had  put  to  death 
lP.OOO  men  and  women  by  the  *wnrd,  the  gibbet,  the  rack, 
and  the  Annies.    Ruin  nnd  dread  of  death  In  its  most  hide 
ou*  form*  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  England,  where 
they  introduced  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent.   Commerce  and  trade  In  Flanders  dwindled  away, 
many  of  the  rich  merchant*  were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread, 
the  great  cities  were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  Inhabitants  of  desolated  village*. 
Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  dominion  until  the  mem- 
orable victory  of  Ramiltics,  In  1706.  after  which  It 
subject  again  to  Austria;  and  having  been  severe" 
conquered  by,  and  reconquered  from,  the  French,  It  was  in- 
cor|H>rated.  In  1795,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided 
into  departments.    By  this  union,  Belgium  secured  a  sup- 
pression of  all  the  old  feudal  privtlegea.  exemption  from 
I  territorial  contribution*,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  a  more  es- 
|  tensive  division  of  real  property,  a  repeal  of  the  game  law*, 
ar  .imirable  registry  law.  a  cheap  cystem  of  tax  collection, 
the  advancement  of  education  In  central  school*  and  lyee- 
ums,  a  uniform  system  of  legislation  by  the  creation  of 
codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  general  nse  of  the  French  language.    In  the  centre  of 
Belgium  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  a  word  upon 
event,  except  to  remark,  that  Belgium  has  so 
the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding  nations  have  settled 
their  quarrels,  that  it  ha*  long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of 
Europe.    By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium were  annexed  Ut  those  of  Holland,  to  form  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  which  existed  until  the  revolution 
in  1830.  when  Belgium  became  an  Independent  nation. 
Her  union  with  Holland  was  one  of  convenience  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and  not  attributa- 
ble to  any  congeniality  of  the  people  joined  together,  who 
uiffer  in  national  character,  in  religion,  and  in  language. 
The  Belgians  complained  of  being  forced  into  a  union 
which  thev  would  not  have  sought,  ami  that  its  term*  were 
unequal.     The  French   revolution,  which  bad  recently 
transpired,  excited  the   predisposition   to  insurrectionary 

as  a  declaration,  and.  finally,  a 
of  Independence.    (Vide  Qtttrnwtnt. 

<•«.— \o  part  of  Europe  contains,  within  th« 
same  extent  of  area,  so  many  objects,  nnd  furnishes  so 
ninny  associations  to  Interest  the  antiquarian,  the  political, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  historian,  the  artist,  and  the  poet. 
Numerous  ancient  citie*  and  towns,  some  of  which  existed 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  still  are  adorned  with  mas; 
nlAcent  Gothic  structures  of  the  middle  ages,  that  recall  to 
the  imagination  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  :  and  on  many  n  lone  hill  and  forest  solitude  stand 
the  ruin*  of  castles,  abbeys,  and  chateaux,  whose  lordly 
owner*  have  been  the  heroes  of  romantic  legends.  In  the 
8.  and  E.  provinces  are  found  HthoL  tumuli,  and  other  ro- 
of the  Celtic  Druids,  to  whom  Is  attributed  the  ox- 
of  numerous  apartment*  and  passages  in  several 
«  caverns,  particularly  that  of  the  hill  of  Su 
Peter,  near  Macstricbl,  which  contain*  above  100.000  dlf 
ferent  avenues,  \*  ft.  in  width,  and  from  6  to  24  in  height. 
Numerous  coins  and  medals  of  the  Romans  have  been 
found  on  the  sites  of  their  camps  and  mails ;  and  Roman 
masonry,  containing  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Menapian 
divinities,  has  been  discovered  among  the  relics  of  ancient 
towns.  In  places  now  overflowed  by  the  sea.  Near  Char 
Irroy,  In  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  are  the  ruin*  of 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Alne,  the  cloister*  of  which  wer» 
formed  by  300  columns  of  the  Ane*t  marble.  But  any  at- 
tempt even  u>  mention  particular  object*  of  curiosity  would 
require  more  than  allowable  space.  We  will  therefore 
only  observe  that  the  old  castle*  of  the  1 5th  century.  >°  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liege,  are  described  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel  of  Uuenttn  Durward. 

It  would  be  equally  Impracticable  to  enumerate  the  eml 
nent  and  remarkable  Individuals  who  have  received  their 
birth,  or  have  flourished  In  Belgium  throughout  the  i 
of  her  Malory.  Il  la  the  land  which  furnished  i 
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t  ,.  mo-i  v.ilUnt  ^^dletl  pg*  the  emperor 

Chutes  V.,  who  himself  wu  horn  at  Ghent ;  thr  land 
where  the  noble  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  beheaded 
t-\  f*|ini.li  tyranny  for  defending  tOtW  litn-rty  ;  and  where 
William  Tyndale  was  strangled  ai:d  burned  b>  Catholic 
bigotry  for  translating  the  Gospels.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Bullaer.  Idpslus.  and  Van  Hclmool ;  of  the  geographers 
Ortrhu*.  and  Mercator  ;  of  John  of  Gnunt,  or  Ghent ;  of 
Per  kin  Wnrbeck.  who  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Toumay ; 
•f  thr  painters  Van  Eyck.  Quentln  Matsys,  Rubens,  Van 
■y»r.  TenU-rs,  Jordaens,  Snyder*,  and  many  other*  who 
have  sustained  the  high  rrputation  of  the  Flemish  school. 

AulkarrUtea. — The  statements  of  the  preceding  article  are 
■ads?  chirtly  upon  the  authority  of  the  following  works, 
sad  partly  on  the  writer's  personal  observation :  Jfcnaek- 
kng.  StaUtttne  Otntrale  dr  In  B.,  1838;  Documents  Statu 
Uautt  dt  la  6.  [tfeial).  1839  |  Vandtr  Matin,  Ditt.  Otog. 
let  Prorinttt  dt  U  B. ,  Baron  a"  Hurt.  SUtittiqmt  Trrri- 
nrrialt  dt  la  B-,  1839  J  .trendt,  Bttgistkt  Znttatndr,  1837  ; 
Br-urimrrr.  i)$  r  Industrie  on  It.,  1H3B ;  Van  .Itlkrotk. 
Afrit,  dt  la  Ftandrr.  1830;  HUam,  Outline*  of  Ftemiok 
Hotkandrj,.  1839 ;  Ratclif.  Afruultural  Surety  of  Flan 
Or,  ;  JVickollt,  Hepvrtt  on  B.,  1KB  ;  Journal  of  tkt  SU- 
UttttaJ  Sat.  •/  Lam. ;  Article  B.  in  Pea  ay  CyclepmdU  ; 
Ornttam'*  Hist.  of  tkt  A'etkrrtands  ;  Dei  Racket,  Hot.  dt 
"a  B. ;  Snmkonrn,  r'tyage  Hittortqur  tt  PiUaretfut  dam 
lea  jntf*  Bat  i  G  uuciordim.  Denenptto  Belgu ;  .innuairr 
dt  n+trrrmtofrt  dt  Bruiele*.  1KB ;  Uucpetiaui.  Fdute 
turn  en  B-  1838;  articles  In  the  Annual  Re  fitter  for  1KH1 , 
la  thr  Brititk  and  Foreign  t^uartrrlu  Her.,  Furetfu  Quar 
trrlf.  and  Larnd**  and  rVejtminsUr  Rta.  fur  April.  1KB  . 
M.rr,f  .  Hand-haak  of  tkt  .Yelktrlandt.  1839;  Cor lan' t 
Oaide  U  B..  1837  j  Bonce' $  Belgian  Traveller  ;  Travel 
I.  -  i  Guide  tkrongk  B,  tee. 

DKU;R.M)E  (an.  Stngidunum).  a  fortified  town  of  the 
principality  of*  SexrU.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at 
the  point  where  ll  is  joined  by  the  Save  ;  lat,  44°  47  46" 
K ..  long.  VP  V  E.   Pop.  2U,0U0.    From  Its  position,  on  the 
liuuti  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empire,  at  the  conilu 
sjcr  af  two  great  rivers.  Its  great  strength,  and  the  nutner 
oa«  iieges  ll  has  sustained,  much  interest  has  long  been  at- 
tached to  Belgrade.   Its  citadel,  on  a  steep  hill,  100  fret 
high,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  occupies  a  most  forml 
rJafate  position.  It  haa  been  very  stroogly  fortified  ;  and  if 
h  were  pmprrly  repaired  and  garrisoned,  with  the  fort  lor  a - 


■  oa  the  low  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  sweep- 
lag  at  they  do  every  approach  by  land  and  water.  It  would 
be  all  tot  isBprcgnable.    I.auerly,  however,  lu  works  have 
bees  assjtectetl,  and  they  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin.  With 
la  the  catadst  are  the  arsenal  and  maga tines,  the  principal 
niovjue,  and  da*  palace  of  the  pacha ;  the  latter  construct 
ed  of  wood  tad  mad !   The  town  lies  principally  to  the 
W.  and  H.W.  of  the  fortress,  partly  along  the  Save,  and 
partly  on  higher  ground,  and  is  surn>unded  by  walls  and 
,  gaacrauy  la  a  ruinous  state.   The  situation  of 
h  ao  better  than  that  of  the  citadel.    Many  of  its 
i  are  in  ruias  .  most  of  It) eon  arc  of  the  meanest  po* 
description,  "  worse  even  than  the  cabins  of  Uie 
Imb :"  and  the  streeU  are  dugustmgty  filthy,  and  infested 
alth  herds  of  half-starved  don.   The  bazar  consists  of 
several  row*  of  miserable  wooden  booths,  entirely  open  to 
wards  the  street* ;  their  assortment  of  goods  correspond* 
with  their  appearance.    Prince  Mllosch  has  hitherto  red 
ded  at  Kragaewats.  tot  he  has  built  here  a  handsome 
ton  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a  Greek  church,  and 
barrack.*.   The  manufactures  are  m considerable,  consist- 
law  principally  of  carpel*,  silk  good*,  sonic  descriptions  of 
tota si  an  and  cattery,  with  saddlery,  fee-   It  has  a  good 
port  on  the  Danube,  and  it  Is  admirably  situated  for  trade, 
of  which,  m  consequence.  It  sUll  preserves  some  small 
stof*, 

The  Turks,  under  Solyman  thr  Magnificent,  took  Bel 
grade  la  ISO,  and  held  It  till  1888,  when  It  was  taken  by 
ike  Imperial  tits.   Two  year*  after.  It  again  fell  Into  the 
bands  «jf  the  Turks,  and.  though  it  has  since  been  repeat- 
edly taken  by  the  iainrrialisu,  they  have,  In  most  instan 
after  restored  it  to  In  Oi toman  masters,  of  whose 
e.i> eminent  kCf  gftB~SMI  til'j'-rl  ami  degraded  con 
i  fas  a  striking,  though,  unhappily,  not  a  rare  example, 
h  was  taken.  In  18117.  by  the  Servian  Insurgents,  who,  OB 
tolaa  ohlsptd  to  abandon  it  in  1H13,  burned  the  suburbs,  and 
psuU>  drfVuyrd  the  fortification*.  The  town  was  placed 
in  181**.  along  with  Servla.  under  tlic  «ovcreignty  of  Prince 
,  tot  lu  citadel  Is  still  occupied  by  a  TurkUh  garri 
which,  in  1H36,  amounted  to  only  000  hall  disciplined 
Murray  e  Hand  book  ;  FMtott'i  Travtt*,  I.  103, 

BK*us>R*arc  p  t..  Kennebec  co.  Me,  ll  m.  N.  Auiru«ta. 
906  W.  Watered  by  Urge  poods  oo  lis  X„  W„  and  E.  bor- 
ders, which  are  eonnueled  U>grtlwr.  and  discharge  their 
waters  bv  an  outlet  whkh  enters  Kennebec  river  at  Wa- 
tereilke.   toserpnciitad  la  '7WI.    It  c-nuins  four  «tore%. 


BELLEI8LE. 

three  grist  mills,  throe  saw  mills,  one  academy,  00  ■Ms- 
am  t*.  Itf  ahoiMils,  845  scholars.    Pop.  1748. 

BEI.TDA,  an  ml.  town  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  prov 
Tlttrri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  near  the  plain  of 
Metidjah  ;  W  m.  8.  Algiers,  and  10  tsV  N.E.  Medeah  ;  lat 
30°  18  lone.  SP  45  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  19  to 
10  feet  high,  which  has  4  gates,  one  at  each  of  the  earuinal 
points,  its  streets  are  wider,  and  more  agreeable  than 
those  of  Algiers:  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  coutaios  many  gardens.  It  suffered  much  from  the  vl 
olent  earthquake  of  lr»iV  since  which  Uie  bouses  have 
been  with  only  a  ground  floor.  Belida  has  some  :rade  In 
grocery,  spices,  and  other  natural  produce  :  Its  vicinity  ta 
fertile  and  picturesque.  In  July.  1KI0,  the  Inhnb.  invited 
the  French  to  defend  them  against  the  Kabyles ;  but,  after 
their  arrival,  the  Bedouins  compelled  the  citiaens  bi  take  up 
arms  against  them.  Next  year,  however,  the  French  look 
and  still  hold  Belida.    (Hoitt.  Fouagt,  ie..  ui_  llii-ari) 

BELINZONA.  A  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Ticino, 
of  which  it  la  the  cap..  In  a  deep  valley  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Ticino.  5  m.  above  where  It  foils  inbi  the  Logo  Maggi 
ore.  and  15  m.  N.  Lugano  ;  lot.  4*P  10*  35"  N..  long.  e»  «• 
30*  E.  j  pop.  1 0OD.  Being  situated  near  the  H.  extremity 
of  the  groat  road  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  by  the  tfL  Us- 
third  pass,  It  is  a  depot  for  the  merchandise  pn**iug  be 
twren  them.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  nod  a  bridge  over 
the  Ticino,  714  ft.  long,  and  «J»  ft.  wide. 

BF.LITZ.  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg.  12  m 
8.  by  W.  Potsdam.    Pop.  SOW.   ll  Is  surrounded  by  old 
wall's  and  fieses ;  and  is  the  seal  of  a  hoard  of  ceclosiosii 
cal  inspection.    Flax  la  grown  eileoslvely  is  Its  vtcuiito 
and  it  has  manufactures  of  linen. 

BELKNAP,  count*.  .VII.  Hiuiaicd  in  the  8.E.  part  <u 
the  stale,  and  conWtn«  iMH  aq.  m.  Wionlplaeogse  lake 
hounds  ll  on  thr  N.E. .  Squani  lake  lies  on  its  N.  border  . 
Pennigewosset  river  forms  it*  W.  boundary.  It  was  Ukeo 
from  ?trafli>nl  co.  »lnce  the  censu*  of  lr*40. 

BELLA,  a  umn  of  Nnplea.  mov.  BasillcaU.  cap.  cant.. 
15  ni.  S  l.\  IV  Melii.    Pup.  5000.    It  is  situated  oa  a  bill 
has  a  eolliBlite.  ni'l  <>ne  other  church,  a  bo*piial,  anil 
tliree  charitable  foundations. 

BELLAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilu'iL*  Vssnne,  cap 
arruud..  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  conftu 
enrr  of  the  Vlncou  and  the  Gartempe.  24  m.  N  N.VV.  Usr.e 
gee.  Top.  3037.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
an  agricultural  society,  with  various  manu'.ar tares,  si.d  a 
ceneldcrable  trade  in  rattle,  oak  timber,  and  chestnuts. 

BELLA RY  [Falakw),  a  disir.  or  rolirctotato  of  Hi 
iln-lan.  |.r< >id.  Mailr-J'.  part  of  tlo-  Haiachiu!  gMj 
(Sea  Bsbioasrr.) 

BtLLtav,  thr  cap.  of  the  above  collocioiau ,  arm  i 
head -quarter*  of  a  civil  estab.  and  a  military  division,  v*: 
m.  N.E.  Madras;  lot.  15°  N..  louj.  "tP  50'  fc.  It  ro...i..- 
of  a  square  fortress  on  nu  isolated  ruck,  with  a  peU-V.i 
small  town  below  it.  containing  the  beat  military  baxtr  ii> 
India.  This  al>o  is  thr  name  of  a  ruined  town  isf  Allahu 
toil,  formerly  of  crcat  evteiit.  and  having  some  fine  Hlnd  > 
temples  In  its  vicinity. 

BELLE-FONTAINE,  a  villare  of  France,  dep.  Vosees, 
7  m.  \V.  Remiremont.  Poji.  2U50.  Awie  cutlery  is  made 
here. 

RaLL-trovrsiKB.  p.  v..  Ijike  t.  capital  of  I<ogaa  co.,  O. 
18  in.  N.  I'rbanna,  f.»  in  N.W.  Columbus.  456  \V.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1KB.  It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  two  churches 
of  brick,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  five 


three  tanneries,  ooo  pottery,  one  printing  -office,  one  week 
ly  newspaper,  and  over  fifty  dwellings. 

BELI.EFONT,  p.  v,  capltnl  of  Centre  co.,  Pa..  85  m. 
N.W.  Ilarrisburg,  117  W.  It  haa  considerable  trade  in 
Iron,  which  abounds  In  the  vicinity.  It  communicate* 
with  the  West  Branch  canal  by  Bald  Eagle  and  rtpring 
creek  canal.  25  miles  long.  It  contains  four  chnrrhrs,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Metliodwt.  one  Moravian,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic ;  an  academy,  eight  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
woollen  facbiry,  two  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  25  students.  4  schools, 
120  scholar*,  and  130  dwelling*.  Pop.,  in  lf3U,  098 ;  la 
184a  1033. 

Hi  i  i  '  i  ah    p.  v..  rap.  J.-irk«'>n  co.  A!  i  .  16f^  m.  N.E. 

Toeealoosa,  007  W 


Situated  2  miles  N.W.  of  Tenn 
river.    It  contain*  two  churches,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Presbyterian ;  two  academies,  twelve  store*,  fifty  dwelling*, 
and  400  inhabitant*. 

BELLEGARDE,  a  fortrea*  of  France,  dep.  Pyitnee* 
Orirntale*.  oa  the  Spanish  frontier,  18  in  S.  Prrpignan 
This  is  a  fortrea*  of  Uie  tint  class,  coastrucied  in  the  reign 
of  Loulu  XIV  ,  to  command  the  pan*  of  Pcrtliu*.  It  was 
taken  in  1793  by  the  Spaniard*,  and  retaken  the  following 
year  by  the  French.  Bellegarde  »s  also  the  name  of  sever- 
al small  towns  In  different  parts  of  France. 

BELLEISLE.  an  isl.  at  the  N.  entraace  to  the  strait*  of 
the  suioe  name,  between  ilir  country  of  the  h"jj«*uunaux,  o 
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BELOOCIMSTAN. 


New  Britain,  and  the  N  end  of  Newfoundland.  It  ti  21 
m.  In  circuit,  and  IS  m.  from  the  com  of  Labrador.  On 
the  N.W.  «de  it  has  a  harbour  for  fishing  vessels,  or  small 
craft. 

BELLE ISLE  EN  M ER,  an  Island  of  Prance.  In  the  At 
lantir,  0  ni.  S.  of  Uulbcron  Point  being  Included  in  the 
dep.  Morblhon.  It  U  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by 
high  strep  rocks  lu  N.W.  end  U  in  lat.  47°  32*  N.,  and 
Its  8.  part  in  lat.  47°  16*  N.  It  U  about  11  m.  in  length. 
H*  greatest  brrndth  bring  about  0  m.  It  I*  accessible  only 
at  three  haven*  or  ports,  all  of  which  are  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter. Of  these,  Palais,  on  the  E  eoast,  is  the  principal,  as 
well  as  the  capital.  The  haven  here  I*  formed  by  a  stone 
pier.  2U0  ft.  in  length,  and  1*  protected  by  a  strong  citadel : 
It  has  only  5  ft.  at  high  water,  but  the  mad  is  generally 
safr.  The  two  other  accessible  points,  Sauxon  and  Loc 
Maria,  are  also  both  fortified.  Pop.  about  0000.  It  ta  fer 
tile,  producing  excellent  wheat  and  horse*.  The  Inhabi- 
tants, an  extensively  engaged  In  the  sardine  fishery,  and 
make  excellent  pilots. 

This  Islnnd  was  purchased  In  1658  by  Fouqiiet  intendant 
of  finance  to  Luiis  XIV..  and  was  exchanged  in  1718  by 
his  descendant  for  the  couite  of  Glsors.  In  1701  It  was  ta- 
ken by  the  English,  but  was  rertored  in  Prance  in  1763. 
{Hugo,  art.  Morbikan  ;  Purdy's  Satling  iJirrtUont  for  the 
Boy  of  Bueau,  p.  8.) 

BELLESME.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Ome,  cap.  cant, 
on  a  hill  which  commands  the  environs,  near  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  22  m.  E.8.E.  Alencon.  Pop.  3263. 
Houses  well  built ;  streets  straight  neat  and  well  paved. 
The  want  of  running  water  is  supplied  by  wells.  It  has 
fabrics  of  coarse  linens  and  cottons,  and  a  considerable 
trade  In  wixid  and  horses. 

BELLEVILLE  SCR  SAONE.  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Rhone,  cap.  rant.,  on  the  Rhone,  m  N.  V  Mr  franc  he. 
Pop.  2448.  |t  has  a  manufacture  of  stuffs,  called  colon  bro 
tktt.  and  muslins. 

Brllkvillk.  p.  v.,  Belleville  t.,  Essex  co ,  N.  J..  31  m. 
N.E.  Newark.  60  m.  N.E.  Trenton,  234  W.  It  is  finely  sh- 
oaled on  the  W.  aide  of  Passaic  river,  along  which  it  at- 
tend* for  3  miles.  Il  contains  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one 
MeilnsUst  and  one  Episcopal  church,  a  hoarding  school, 
and  200  dwellings.  It  possesaes  extensive  water-power. 
The  town  contains  twelve  stores,  four  fulling  mill*,  two 
woollen- factories,  one  cotton-factory,  with  1000  spindles, 
one  dyeing  and  printing  works,  one  paper -mill,  two  floor- 
ing milt*,  one  grist-mill.  7  schools,  316  scholars.   Pop.  2406. 

Belleville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  8i.  Clair  co..  III.,  13  m. 
E.S.E.  St.  l^ouls.  Mo..  100  m.  B.  by  W.  Springfield,  809  W. 
It  haa  an  elevated  and  pleasant  situation,  and  contain*  a 
handsome  court-house  and  a  jail,  both  of  brick ;  a  county 
clerk's  office,  the  hall  of  a  library  company,  three  church 
es,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  one 
•elect  and  one  common  school ;  two  large  steam  flouring- 
mllls,  and  numerous  mechanic  shops;  one  printing-office, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  nnd  about  700  inhabitant*. 

BEI.LEVCE,  p.  t.  F-atort  en.,  Mich..  16  ra.  N.  by  W. 
Marshall.  110  in.  W.N  W.  Detroit.  584  W.  The  village  Is 
situated  at  the  rapids,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  on 
Battle  creek.  The  town  contain*  three  stores,  one  lumber- 
yard, one  grist-mill,  two  saw  mill*.   Pop.  529. 

BELLEV.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Aln..  cap.  arrond..  be- 
tween two  hills,  within  4  m.  of  the  Rhone.  42  m.  E.  Ly- 
ons ;  lat.  450  43'  go"  a/.,  |,mg.  30  Ay  \y  r.  pop.  3070.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  n  tribunal  of  flr«t  Instance, 
a  director  of  customs,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a 
public  library,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The  episco- 
pal palace,  finished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, Is  one  of  the  m<  -t  remarkable  edifices  in  the  depart- 
ment It  V*  very  ancient.  The  bishopric  Was  founded  In 
412.    ( Humt,  art.  Mm.) 

BELLINGIIAM.  n  market  t.  of  England,  ro.  Northum 
herland.  on  the  Tyne.22  m.  W.  Morpeth,  and  28  m.  W.N.W. 
Newcastle.  Pop.,  In  1821.  404  ;  1831.  464.  It  Is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  «ite  of  a  Roman  station,  and  several  circu- 
lar intrenchments  of  the  fortified  village*  of  the  Britons 
am  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  entire  parish  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  wa*  given  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  with  the  other  estates  of  that  nobleman,  on  Ins 
attainder  in  1713.  The  church,  dedicated  l  «  St  futhhert. 
is  small  nnd  old.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bree- 
der* nnd  Rom.  Catholics:  a  free  school,  poorly  endowed; 
nnd  a  book  club,  formed  in  1800.  Il  is  a  station  for  receiv- 
ing voles  at  elections  for  members  for  the  8.  division  of  the 
co.  Markets  are  held  on  Baturdav*  :  fairs  on  the  first  Bat 
ord  ty  after  15th  Bept.  and  the  Wednesday  before  Good 
Frtds. v  ;  nlso  "hiring*"  for  servants  on  the  Saturdays  be- 
fore 12th  May  and  12th  Nov. 

RcLLismnsst.  p.  t.  Norfolk  en.,  Mas*.,  36  m  B.W.  Bos- 
-  e.  410  W.   Charles  river  nffirds  water  power.    It  eon 
t  In*  two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Cnlversalkst ;  five 
mmnm.  three  cotton  factories  with  2700  spindles,  three  ! 
340 


grin  milN,  seven  saw  n'iliJ  9  srhool*,  284  scholars.  Pop 
1055. 

BELLOWS'  FALI-8.  p.  v,  Rort'i>gli.s*n  • .  Windham 
co.,  V,  SB  ,„.  8.  by  E.  Monlpclier.  455  W.  This  i*  a,  pleas- 
ant village  at  the  falls  of  the  same  name  in  I'unaecucul 
river.  Above  the  falls  the  river  Is  troui  Iti  to  22  rods  wide. 
At  the  falls  It  k  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  large  rock 
in  the  middle,  each  nlsiut  00  feel  wide.  When  the  water 
Is  low,  the  whole  of  it  flows  through  the  W.  channel, 
where  It  i*  then  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  10  feet,  and 
rushes  w  ith  astonishing  rapidity,  with  several  pitches,  one 
below  another,  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  w  hole 
descent  of  the  water  Is  42  feet  A  bridge  crosses  the  river 
at  the  first  and  principal  fall,  supported  in  the  middle  by 
the  great  rock  which  divides  the  Mu-ain,  and  is  365  feel 
long.  The  bridge  is  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  from  It  tho  traveller  has  a  fine  view  of  the  falls. 
These  falls  are  passed  on  the  Rockingham  side  by  a  canal 
half  a  mile  long,  with  nine  locks,  through  which  boats  and 
small  strain  bouts  pass.  Salmon  formerly  passed  these  falls, 
but  shad  have  never  been  taken  above  them.  The  region 
contains  various  Interesting  minerals.  The  village  contains 
two  churches,  a  bank,  several  stores,  an  extensive  paper 
mill,  and  other  mills  and  manufactories,  and  a  number  of 
handsome  dwellings. 

BELL-ROCK,  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  off  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  In  the  German  ocean,  opposite  to  the  frith  of 
Tay.  12  m.  E.  Buttonness  Point  The  ledge  1*  about  850 
yards  ta  length  by  about  1 10  In  breadth.  At  low  water, 
some  of  It*  summit*  appear  from  4  to  8  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  but  at  high  water  they  are  always  covered. 
Many  vessels  have  been  lost  on  this  rock,  over  which  the 
sen  brinks  with  tremendous  fury.  To  lessen  the  chnnee 
of  such  disasters,  a  magnificent  lighthouse,  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the  Eddyslone.  was  erected,  on  one  of  its 
points.  In  1808-10.  The  total  height  of  the  building.  Inclu- 
ding the  light-room.  Is  115  ft,  the  lantern  being  elevated 
90  ft  above  the  sea  at  high  water  mark.  The  light  m  re- 
volving, the  flashes  succeeding  each  other  every  two  inin 
utes.  Lat.  of  lighthouse  56°  26*  N-,  long.  2°  'ZT  W.  Du 
ring  fuggy  weather,  bells  are  toiled  every  half  minute. 

BELLCNO  (an.  Brtlunnm),  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy, 
cap.  prov  same  name,  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  S.  bank,  of 
the  Plave,  at  the  place  where  It  la  joined  by  the  Ordn,  oa 
the  great  road  connecting  Vienna  with  Venice,  48  m.  X 
of  the  latter ;  lat  46°  7*  46"  N..  long.  12°  IT  51"  E.  Pi-p. 
MOO.  It  Is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall :  U  well  built ;  ha* 
a  cathedral,  designed  by  Palladio,  ana  several  churches 
and  convent*  :  a  rtrh  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  with  various 
other  educational  establishments;  a  valuable  public  II 
brary.  fce.  Water  is  conveyed  Into  Ihe  town  from  a  die 
tance  by  n  fine  aqueduct  It  I*  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
authorities,  and  has  fabrics  of  silk,  wax.  leather,  hats,  and 
earthenware,  with  a  considerable  trade  In  timber,  and  large 
fair*  In  February  and  April.  Napoleon  conferred  on  Mar- 
shal Victor  the  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno. 

BELMONT,  a  town  of  Fiance,  dep.  I^oire,  cap.  cant,  8 
m.  N.E.  It  on  1 1  in-.    Pop.  3390. 

Bkljiosjt.  county.  O..  stunted  In  the  E.  part  of  Ihe  state, 
and  contains  536  sq.  m.    Bounded  E.  by  Ohio  river.  Wa- 
tered by  Indian  Wheeling,  and  Captlnn  creeks.    It  con 
tained,  in  1840.  20.070  neat  cattle,  45,092  sheep,  4 1. (ETC 
swine;  and  produced  479.692  bushels  of  wheat  6950  of 
rye.  .VJH.934  of  Inilinn  rorn.  416.397  of  oat*.  76.045  of  pota- 
toes, 31.487  pounds  of  hop*.  1.720,892  of  tobacco.  38.18*1 
of  sugar,  188.6110  bushel*  of  bllnminou*  coal.    It  had  two 
commission  houses  In  foreign  trade,  196  retail  store*,  one 
fulling  mill,  three  woollen-factories,  thirty  one  flouring 
mills,  twenty-nine  grist-mill*,  fifty  saw  mills,  one  paper 
mill,  fifteen  distilleries,  nineteen  tanneries,  one  printing  of 
flee,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  academies,  56  sfa 
dents,  96  school*,  1984  scholars.    Pop.  30,901.   Capital.  St 
Clalrsville, 

Hh.xosjt,  p.  v.,  Waldo  co.  Me,  37  m.  E.  by  N.  Augus- 
ta, 631  W.  It  contain*  two  store*,  one  grist  mill,  six  saw- 
mill*. 11  school*.  632  scholars.    Pop.  1378. 

IIklnokt.  t.  Franklin  co.,  N.Y.,  10  m.  E.  Malcme.  202 
m.  N.  by  W.  Albany.  Watered  by  Chntcnugny  and  Trtnxt 
river*.  It  contain*  two  sow  mill*,  S  schools,  121  scholars 
Top.  472.   

BELMO.VTE  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Citra.  on 
a  mountain  nut  far  from  the  Mediterranean.  14  m.  W.S.Vv* 
Cosensa.  Pop.  3400.  It  has  a  castle,  four  churches,  nnd 
some  trade  In  silk.  This  Is  also  the  name  of  a  small  Nea- 
politan town.  prov.  Sannlo. 

BELOOCIII8TAN  (an.  OtdrotU.  and  the  countries  of 
the  lehthyophngi.  Onur.  Arabitr.  fc.c.  .  frn.m  ■  country 
of  B.  Asia.  King  between  24°  55'  and  30°  15'  N.  Isu  an4 
57°  50*  and  09°  15'  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Afghanistan,  Sets 
fan,  nnd  the  sandy  desert  of  Cnubul :  E.  Cpprr  and  Lowei 
Slnde:  W.  Pcr*ta ;  and  S.  the  Indian  ocean  :  length  E.  to 
W,  700  miles  ;  breadth,  on  either  side,  350  m,  and  190  in 
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the  centre  area  200.000  sq.  tn.  (Eng.)  Pop.  hu  been  esti- 
msW  at  3  million*,  but  this,  no  doubt.  Is  far  beyond  the 
mark:  we  Incline  to  think  that  500,000  would  be  nearer 


the  truth. 


under  the  following 


1.  Ptot.  of  Barawan 
—  J  halo  wan 


3.  - 


Ck.  T. 
Kcl.it 
Zuhn-e 


No.  of  tnhib 
20.000 
2,300 


iy  far  the  greater  part  of  Belonrhliitnn  i<  mountainous, 
and  especially  its  E.  and  W.  divisions,  which  consist  of 
two  table-lands ;  those  of  Keiat  and  Kohlstan  ((as  land  of 
mountains),  whose  ranges  run  mostly  N.  and  8.,  and  eont- 
■iiuticate  with  each  other  by  several  other  extrnsive  ran- 
ges running  E.  and  \V.  across  the  central  prov.  of  Mukran. 
Those  In  the  E.,  which  separate  Belouchistan  from  Btnde, 
and  bound  Cutch  Gandawa  W  are  a  lateral  branch  from 
the  Hindoo-Koonh,  by, which  the  country  is  so  intersected 
in  rarwxis  directions  "as  to  resemble  a  piece  of  network." 
.t  varies  greatly  In  width  ;  in  laL  30°  being  273  m.,  but  at 
Cape  Monze,  whkh  is  formed  by  it,  it  is  only  40  m.  across : 
the  height  of  the  range  has  not  been  measured  ;  but  Kelat, 
the  most  elevated  point,  is  thought  b)  Pottinger  to  be  H000 
ft,  and  by  Bell  (Jfottt  on  K, Jim's  .Inc.  Hut.)  to  be  10.000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  "  Brahoolek  mount- 
ains" terminate  8.W.  In  a  remarkable  range  running  N.W. 
to  about  28°  N.  I  at.,  where  tt  divides;  one  arm  pasting 
N.B.  toward  the  Afghan  hills,  the  other,  the  Wushatee,  or 
Much  mountains,  direct  W.  for  two  degrees,  bounding  the 
desen  8..  and  then  uniting  with  the  W.  table-land,  or  that 
of  Kohlstan.  This  latter  communicates  N.,  by  a  long 
,  with  the  Paronamisan  mountains  W.  of  Herat,  and 
enclosing  the  desert*  of  Bun  poor  and  Rushkurd  by 
another  chain,  W.,  with  those  of  Kerman  (Persia).  A 
considerable  range  pusses  in  a  waving  manner  E.,  to  meet 
the  Bmhooic  mountains,  varying  in  its  distance  from  the 
sea  from  23  10  100  m.,  and  dividing  Mukran  into  two  parts, 
the  coast  and  the  interior.  The  height  of  the  W.  Is  some- 
what Inferior  to  that  of  the  B.  mountains. 

Excepting  those  of  Lu*  and  Cutch  Gundava,  which 
provs.  are  entirely  flat,  and  that  of  Wudd.  in  Jhalawan. 
there  are  but  few  plain*  of  any  fertility.  The  coast  divi- 
sion of  Mukran  is  covered  by  flat,  barren  sand*,  destitute 
of  water,  and,  excepting  date  trees,  of  all  vegetation.  The 
dc*etl  of  Bunpoor,  a  sandy  waste,  153  m.  long  by  M  m. 
broad,  it  a  continuation  of  the  deserts  which  prevail  In  the 
middle  of  Persia  and  the  H.VV.  of  Afghanistan.* 

Cutch  Gundava,  intersected  by  some  of  the  W.  tributa- 
rtearof  the  Indus,  is  the  only  well -watered  province.  The 
remainder  of  Bcloorhistan  suffers  from  want  of  water,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  a  few  rice  grounds  In  the  prov.  of  I  .us. 
There  Is  not  a  rivulet  In  the  N.,  and  only  a  few  along  the 
coast,  which,  although  sometimes  swollen  In  a  few  min- 
utes) to  torrents,  by  profuse  rains,  are,  for  the  most  part  of 
r,  nearly  dry.  The  principal  stream  la  the  Dust  or 
"  wc*  probably  the  Boodoor  of  the  desert;  and.  If 
M.  of  the  Wushatee  mountains,  and  running  a 
of  1000  m.  before  reaching  the  tea,  In  61°  45'  E. 
lour) ;  the  Poo  rally  (an.  Arabio),  the  reeoml  m  sire,  rises 
in  f.u*,  N.  of  Bela.  and  falls  Into  the  bay  of  Boumenny : 
for  25  m.  this  stream  is  navigable  for  smalt  boats.  (/>.«,»- 
grr.  p.  987.) 

The  grolisjry  of  this  region  is  nearly  unknown  :  the  rocks 
in  the  mountainous  parts  are  gray  or  black ;  the  soil  Is 
commonly  -  tony,  but  consisting  mostly  of  a  black  loam  in 
the  valleys  ;  in  Kohistan  some  of  the  lofty  hill  tracts  are 
covered  by  a  vegetable  mould.  Portner  volcanic  action  Is 
evident  In  this  province,  which  yields  most  of  the  miner 
1  Beloochisuin,  vis,,  sal  ammoniac,  brimstone. 

rock  salt,  lead,  Iron,  copper,  tin,  naptba,  ate. 
p.  322.  tte.)  Gold  and  silver  are  found  only  tn 
130  m.  8.8  W.  of  Kelat;  antimony  In  vast 
quantity  8.  of  Kelat,  sulphur,  alum,  and  a  red,  aperient 
•stlt  in  the  hills  between  Kelat  and  Cutch  Gundava ;  white 
and  gray  marble  near  Nooshky  on  the  borders  of  the  des- 
ert; salt  in  efflorescence  on  the  plains  of  Las,  fce. 
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The  elimatc  is  healthy  eiceut  in  Mukran. 
alnous  provinces  there  are  four  different 
year,  ss  In  Eunipe  ;  the  spring  fr 
ry  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  heats  of  which  are  Intense 
only  toward*  the  latter  end  :  the  autumn  last*  Oil  the  Oc- 
tober snows ;  and  the  winter,  which  i*  very  severe,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  there  are  snow,  hail,  and 
violent  wind*,  and  the  weather  Is  quite  as  fluctuating,  gen- 
erally, as  in  England.  In  Mukran  and  l.us  there  are  four 
seasons ;  two  wet,  and  a  cold,  and  a  hot ;  the  cold  one  is 
much  milder  on  the  coast;  the  hot  one  last*  from  March 
to  October.  (Pottinger,  p.  319-331.)  In  February  and 
March  there  are  rains  with  N.W.  winds  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks ;  but  in  June.  July,  and  part  of  August,  they 
prevail  with  all  the  fury  of  the  8.W.  monsoon.  In  Kolm 
tan,  the  June  rains  are  often  very  partial,  and  a  famine 
not  nnfrequcntly  ensues  from  drought.  Cutch  Gundava 
enjoys  a  much  milder  climate  than  any  other  province, 
and  is  resorted  to  in  the  winter  by  many  neighbouring 
chieftain*. 

The  best  timber  la  that  of  the  7.i:ypkus  jniuba,  which 
is  similar  to  teak ;  the  palm-tree  grow*  in  the  W. ;  the 
tamarind,  neem,  peepul  [Fieut  rrligiooa),  stsaoo,  r lunar 
(I'latanm  orientatu),  mango,  walnut,  and  sycamore,  grow 
in  this  and  other  parts  01  the  country.  Fruits  of  almost 
all  kinds  known  tn  Europe,  a*  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peach- 
es, pistachio  nnt*.  mulberries,  pomegranates,  etc.,  with  the 
plantain,  guava.  tte.,  are  common  in  many  districts.  Muk- 
ran is  famous  for  its  dates,  which  arc  exported  in  large 
quantities.  N.  of  Kelat  the  almonds  are  so  fine  that  (hey 
may  be  blanched  with  a  dry  cloth  ;  and  melons  often  grow 
so  large  that  a  man  is  scarcely  able  to  lift  them.  (Pottin- 
gtr.  p.  327.  328  ) 

Lions  and  tigers  are  rare,  but  both  are  found  on  the  E. 
border ;  hyenas,  wolves,  and  jackals,  prevail  over  the 
whole  country,  and  wild  dogs,  which  hunt  in  pack*  of 
twenty  or  thirty.  Leopards,  wild  cats,  foxes,  ate.,  infest 
the  jungles ;  and  wild  asses,  antelope*,  elk*,  red  and  moose 
deer,  bares,  mongooses,  nnd  mountain  goats,  are  common; 
eagles,  kites,  magpies,  are  funnel  round  Kelat;  water  fowl, 
herons,  flamingoes,  bustards,  partridges,  lapwings,  snipe*, 
etc.,  are  natives :  ft«h  abound  on  the  const* :  where  they 
form  the  chief  food  of  both  man  and  beast,  but  not  In  the 
rivers:  Ckeloni*  and  Toiacra  are  also  abundant;  vermin 
and  venomous  animals  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in 
Hlndostan.    (Pottiwgrr.  p.  328,  329.) 

Pasture  being  considerably  more  abundant  than  arable 
land,  and  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  wandering 
shepherd  tribes,  the  number  of  entile  is  considerable.  The 
sheep  are  of  the  fat  tailed  kind  ;  the  goats  have  rough  and 
black  hair :  the  large  cattle  are  mostly  of  the  black  breed, 
or  buffaloes.  The  horae*  of  Cutch  Gundava.  and  the  coun- 
try B.  of  Kelat,  which  are  those  chiefly  rent  to  India,  are 
large,  strong,  and  bony,  but  vicious  ;  those  of  Mukran  and 
Lus  are  small  and  spiritless :  there  are  mules  and  asses ; 
but  camels  and  dromedaries  are  preferred  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Camel-grass  and  straw  are  the  chief  food  of  the  cat- 
tle !  in  the  B.  of  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  two  crops  of 
the  former  yearly,  owing  to  the  two  wet  seasons.  Grey- 
hounds and  shepherds'  dogs,  of  a  ferocious  kind,  are  both 
much  valued:  fow  Ih  and  pigeon*  are  the  only  domesticated 
bird*.    (Ibid.,  p.  327.  32R) 

Excepting  in  Cutch  Gundnva,  whkh  Is  fertile,  well  culti- 
vated, and  said  to  las  capable  of  producing  enough  of  grain 
for  all  the  lnhnb.  of  Belouchistan,  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  eountry  I*  cultivated :  the  table-lands  yield  only  the 
coarser  produce  of  Afghanistan.  All  the  kinds  of  grain 
known  in  India  are,  however,  grown ;  vis.,  rice,  in  the 
marshes  cr.  the  coast  (but  It  will  not  thrive  in  Cutch  Gun- 
dava, though  it  be  abundantly  moist),  wheat,  barley,  Hoi- 
rut  tpicatuM  and  oorguum,  maize,  seas  mum,  etc.  The 
wheat  and  barley  do  not  ripen  so  soon  as  In  Britain : 
In  the  upper  parts  of  Barawan  and  Jhalawan  the  former 
Is  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  reaped  In  June; 
barley  sown  a  month  later  comes  to  maturity  m  about 
eight  months;  maize.  In  warm  and  sheltered  places.  In 
three  or  four  month*.  In  Cutch  Gundava.  Lus,  and  a  part 
of  Mukran,  wheat  ripens  In  *ix  month*,  barley  in  fire 
months,  and  oriental  grain  in  from  two  to  five  months. 
Cotton.  Indigo,  and  madder,  are  grown,  bat  the  Indigo  doe* 
not  thrive  all  the  pulse  and  vegetables  common  with  us 
are  grown  near  Kelat.  ( Pottinger,  p.  3"24-32fl ;  Elfkimtont, 
Cnnbul,  p  493.) 

Manufacture*  are  very  few  and  rude ;  most  of  the  arti- 
cle*, beyond  what  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support 
of  life,  being  Imported  from  neighbouring  conntrie*.  In  ex- 
change for  the  few  natural  product*.   Sugar  I* 


near  Bela.  the  cane*  being  presred  in  a  mill,  the  Juice 
ed  in  flat,  copper  pans,  and  the  article  afterwards  packed 
in  brut*  of  palmyra  leaf,  and  exported  the  sediment  is 
need  for  manure.  Gum  assafanlda  l«  extraeted^ftom  the 
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•talk  of  the  »r«/a  sssa/.,  by  incisions  near  tbe  root,  which 
permit  the  escape  of  the  juice  :  about  one  pound  is  obtain- 
ed from  each  plant.  Tbe  gold  and  silver  ores  are  never 
worked,  but  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindoo  traders  in 
'.heir  rough  state.  At  Kelat  there  Is  nn  armoury  belonging 
to  (he  khan,  for  swords,  spears,  and  matchlocks ;  but  their 
workmanship  is  very  clumsy  and  inferior.  {PoUingtr,  p. 
2»>-l09.) 

The  principal  exports  are  horses  and  other  cattle,  skins, 
dates,  grain,  some  rice,  cotton,  silk,  oil,  indigo,  salt,  borax, 
nitre,  fee. ;  from  Lus,  grain,  frit,  and  coarse  carpels,  arc 
»rnt  into  Mukran  and  Arabia.  From  the  latter  country  al- 
monds and  Cadre  slaves  are  imported,  the  Coflres  being 
deemed  very  valuable  ;  from  India.  Iron,  tin.  lead,  steel, 
copper,  indigo,  betel-nut,  cochineal,  sugar,  spices,  silks,  gold- 
cloths, chintzes,  and  coarse  woollens,  fruit,  fee. :  from  Cau- 
bul  and  Khorm-taji,  steel  and  copper;  from  >■  i-i  wi,  white 
cloths,  loongces,  turbans,  he. ;  from  Slnde.  Shikarpoor,  Jlc, 
I'orrelain.  tobacco,  coffee,  opium,  kx.  Broadcloth,  Heotch 
plaids,  and  other  European  manufactures,  nre  highly  pil- 
led.   (Pottinfrr,  p.  203.) 

The  Hindoos  pay  for  exports  In  silver  rupees :  nt  Kelut 
the  currency  la  In  Kurecm  Khanee  rupees,  one  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  48  copper  plcc ;  a  gold  sequin  to  ti.  and  4  Ze 
man  sbahees  to  5  K.  K.  rupees.    ( /*id.,  2»5,  317. 

The  people  are  nearly  equally  divided  beluei'ii  two  dis- 
tinct nations,  the  Bclooches,  occupying  the  YV\.  and  the 
Brahooes  inhabiting  the  K.  division  of  the  country.  The 
former  are  desirous  to  l>e  thought  descendants  of  the  Arab*, 
but  are  not  physically  like  them,  ami  are  considered  by  Pot- 
dnger  to  have  been  originally  Hcijukt s.  They  are  tall, 
lung  faced,  but  with  not  unpleasant  features,  mill  have  gen- 
erally strong,  active,  and  athletic  frames.  They  are  Mibdi- 
vided  into  three  tribes:  the  Nharoura,  who  live  VV.  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  Kinds  nnd  Mugh*ee»,  in  Cutrh  Gunda- 
va,  and  near  the  desert  of  Kelat.  They  are  brave,  impel- 
aiius,  mured  to  fatigue,  freebooter*.  abhorring  petty  the IV, 
but  applauding  wholesale  plunder:  often  wasting  and  de- 
stroying whole  districts,  yet  curiously  blending  an  "Ingenu- 
ous hospitality  with  this  predatory  ferocity."  Like  all  pas- 
toral nation*,  they  have  no  permanent  residence,  but  live 
In  «Am/*.  or  loeieties  of  four  or  live  tents,  moving  about  as 
pasture  is  found  suitable  for  their  Hock*  and  herds.  Their 
food  connst*  of  whealen  and  barley  rake*,  nre,  dates, 
cheese,  sweet  and  sour  milk,  legume  soup,  unions,  garlic, 
as*afcrtida.  red  pep|N-r,  and  occasionally  flesh.  All  the  Be- 
looches  are  Mussulmans  of  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  the rr 
customs  arc  those  of  other  Mohammedan*,  mixed  with 
some  plainly  derived  from  the  ancient  Jews.  Polygamy  is 
allowed,  but  they  treat  their  women  w  ith  respect  and  nt- 
lention  .  they  have  often  nuincmui  alavc*.  and  in  many  re- 
spects behave  to  them  with  great  kiudne-w.  They  are 
armed  with  a  matrhhHk.  sword,  spear,  dagger,  and  shield, 
which  they  commonly  derive  from  foreign  trader*.  They 
•re  good  marksn»en.  invariably  hitting  a  target  six  Inches 
squure.  while  on  horseback,  at  full  gallop;  a  popular  sport 
with  them  is  to  remove  and  carry  away  on  the  top  of  a 
•pear,  while  at  full  gallop,  a  stake  driven  deep  into  the 
ground ;  an  operation  which  requires  much  dexterity.  Cud- 
gel playing,  wrestling,  warlike  exercise*,  and  Held  sports, 
form  the  rest  of  their  amusements.  Tbe  dress  of  the  men 
is  a  white  or  blue  calico  shin,  buttoned  round  the  neck, 
and  reaching  below  the  knees;  trow  sera  of  the  same,  puck- 
ered round  the  ankles ;  slippers ;  a  close-qullled,  cotton 
cap  or  turban,  and  scarf.  The  women  w  ear  long  garments 
of  red  or  brown  cotton,  reaching  u>  the  ankle*,  but  open  in 
front  from  the  bosom  downwards ;  very  wide  trowsers  of 
•ilk  J  and  the  hair  cither  parted  In  separate  locks  in  fiont, 
and  then  lied  up  together  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  or  covered  by  a  handkerchief.   The  language  of  the 


Helooche*  is  a  dialect  of  the  Persian,  corruptly  pronoi 
but  from  which  tongue  half  the  word*  are  borrowed.  (Pst- 
ftagvr.  p.  5A-fi7.  270;  Usliutmr,  p.  493.) 

The  Brahooes  are  inferior  in  height  to  the  Bclooehes, 
have  short  thigh-bones,  a  round  face,  flat  features,  and  oft- 
en brown  hatr  and  beards.  Their  habits  are  still  store  un- 
settled than  those  of  the  Beloockes,  but  tbey  are  not  an 
predatory,  rapacious,  avaricious,  revengeful,  or  cruel.  Pot- 
linger  prefers  their  general  character  very  much  to  that  of 
tbe  former,  and  represents  them  as  active.  Industrious,  la- 
borious, quiet,  hospitable,  faithful,  and  more  under  the 
control  of  their  chiefs.  They  live  chiefly  on  animal  food, 
of  which  they  are  very  voracious,  nnd  are  admitted  by  the 
Belooches  to  be  better  marksmen  than  themselves.  They 
live  either  la  teats,  about  13  yards  long  by  as  many  feet 
wide,  built  of  sticks,  and  covered  with  coarse  blanket*,  or 
in  bouses,  which  In  the  towns,  as  well  as  the  open  country, 
are  built  of  tamarisk,  or  other  wooden  framework,  flanked 
with  mud  or  bricks  of  mi  burned  clny,  and  111  thatched  with 
(rasa.  The  men  are  occupied  in  the  outdoor  and  the  wom- 
en in  tbe  Indoor  employments,  but  the  latter  are  not  kept 
secluded,  and  nil  mix  and  eat  together.  Their  religion  Is 
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Mohammedan ;  their  dress  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Be- 
looches, except  that  felt  for  caps,  and  garments  of  fell  are 
often  worn  by  the  men.  Their  language  is  like  tin  Hin- 
doo of  tbe  Punjab*.    (Pattingrr,  p.  13-64.  70-76.) 

A  race  called  Dewnhrs  inhabit  diltercnl  parts  of  Uic 
country,  who  are  probably  descendants  of  the  Gucbrv*. 
driven  from  Persia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  38th  year  of  the  He 
gira;  they  are  below  the  middle  height,  with  blunt  h-» 
lures  and  high  cheek  bones;  are  civil  and  obliging,  though 
not  hospitable;  being  faithful  and  trustworthy,  the  gund 
of  the  palace  of  tbe  khan  of  Kelat  is  entirely  composed  d 
them.  Their  language  is  pure  Persian  ;  their  treatment  of 
females  belter  than  that  of  any  other  Moslem  peophi 
(/sis*,  m  80-274.) 

Hindoos  are  tolerated,  ami  monopolize  most  of  the  trade 
in  Kelat  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  settle  in  Uet-iochiitan  with  their  wives  sad 
families.  There  is  a  considerable  infusion  of  Hindoo  blood 
and  manners  among  the  Inhabitants  of  ditch  Gundava 
and  Lus,  where  the  people  nre  indolent  in  their  habit ».  and 
incessantly  smoking.  In  Mukran  the  people  are  larger 
built  and  darker  in  colour,  from  ialcruiarrb\gcs  with  Cadre 
slaves  ;  tbe  women  In  this  pro  v.  are  Ill-favoured,  and  nan* 
of  them  long  lived.   (IbUL,  p.  11-30.  78-311.) 

The  government  Is  nominally  under  the  khan  of  Khelat 
bnt  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  the  sirdars  of  each  Individual 
tribe.  The  khan,  however,  con  oblige  each  sirdar  or  chief 
to  furnish  him  with  a  contingent  of  troops  in  case  of  need. 
The  public  revenues  are  perhaps  about  330,000  rupees  a 
year  (£35,000),  a  large  part  of  w  hich  is  paid  in  produce, 
which  the  khan  afterward  disposes  of  to  the  Hindoo  mer 
chants.   The  taxes  are  moderate ;  I-'Jthh  of  the  produce  is 
paid  for  lands  requiring  Irrigation  and  much  labour ;  froan 
1-lGth  to  1  Huh  for  other  lands:  the  respective  rirunrs  atop 
a  part  of  this.  In  payment  of  collection.   Five  rupees  is 
paid  for  a  camel-load  of  goods  entering  Kelat,  and  Ij  per 
cent,  on  goods  sold,  excepting  cattle.   The  khan  generally 
sits  In  judgment  in  cases  of  murder.  This  crime  may 
sometime*  be  compromised  with  the  friends  of  tbe  deceas 
cd.  but  la  tho  event  of  the  murder  of  a  foreigner,  immedi 
ate  execution  waits  upon  the  criminal.    Adultery  may  be 
punished  by  the  death  of  both  by  the  hand  of  the 
party.    Burglar)  nnd  night  robbery  urc  capital  cri 
Petty  difference*  are  adjusted  or  disposed  ol  by  tin-  -iruars. 
and  minor  offinm  are  punished  by  Hugging  and  imprison 
ment.    (/»W, '>0-'.3M.  i 

Almost  all  the  Inhabitant*  ol'  lU'loochislan  are  nearly 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  :  neither  the  Beloocheekce  nor 
lira  hoot  kee  are  written  tongues,  and  lie  is  greatly  honour 
cd,  and  called  "inoollee."  who  can  read  the  Koran.  They 
are  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  countries  in  their  neighbour 
hood,  and  fancy  the  British  K.  I.  Company  (of  which  they 
have  heard  from  the  Hindoo.)  to  be  nn  old  woman  with 
plenty  of  money."  Medicine  Uiey  are  totally  I 
ed  with  ;  and  to  cure  a  fever  they  will  sh 
the  body  all  over.     /.'•...'.  p.  9V-140.  4tc.) 

This  country  was  quite  unknown  to  Europeans  until 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  lulls  were  then  in 
habited  by  a  race  of  savages,  the  shore  by  people  who  sub- 
sisted, as  at  present,  on  fish,  thence  called  by  the  Greeks 
Ickikfuphagt.  For  nearly  ten  centuries  sfterwnrd  then- 
are  no  records  of  Beloorhistaa.  A  caliph  of  Bagdad,  m 
the  year  '■>-  of  the  Hegira  led  an  army  through  it  lo 
Hmde ;  It  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  Musaood, 
son  of  the  emperor  Mali  mood,  and  remained  governed  by 
his  dynasty  till  1730,  when  Nadir  Shah,  having 
It.  bestowed  it,  with  the  title  of  beglerbeg.  nn  an 
of  the  present  khan  of  Kelat.  Colli  17>,  it  was  t 
to  the  khan  of  Caubul,  but  is  now 
(IMd,  p.  263-276.) 

BP.LP.  a  Milage  of  Switzerland. 
Gurben,  at  the  foot  of  the  Belperg,  ni 
Aar.  3  m.  8.E.  Berne.   Pop.  £600. 

BELPECH.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  cap.  .  ant,  ai 
the  confluence  of  the  Lers  and  the  Vixiege,  13  m.  S.W 
Castrlnnudary,    Pop.  3420. 

UK  I  I  KK  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  England,  co 
Derby,  par.  DufTirld.  and  hund.  Appletree,  8  nt.  N.  Derby. 
34  m.  B.E.  Manchester,  and  134  m.  N.W.  I*oodoii.  Pop. 
(1831)  7800.  It  is  situated  In  a  valley,  through  which  the 
Dement  flows.  This  river  Is  crossed,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arc  he*,  near  which  1*  a 
fine  wear,  for  wi  rkiug  the  mills  of  the  Mewrs 
town,  though  Irregular,  is  well  built.  Tbe 
In  an  elevated  situation.  Is  surrounded  by  hands 
A  new  church  has  recently  been  erected.  Courts  leel  are 
held  here  at  Easier  and  Michaelmas,  when  the  officers  of 
the  town,  comprising  a  constable,  nnd  other  public  officer* 
arc  elected  and  sworn.  Belper  Is  one  of  the  places  for  la 
king  votes  at  the  election  of  M.P.  for  the  8.  division  of  the 
co.  The  living  Is  a  curacy.  In  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby, 
dioress  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  :  patron,  vicar  of  Duf 
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Held.  There  are  place*  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
Sunday  unit  infant  schools,  and  almshouse*.  From  an  In 
contiderable  village,  this  place  has  risen,  la  a  com  para 
lively  brief  period  lu  be  one  of  the  most  populous  town*  in 
the  co.  IU  present  (1839)  pop.  n  e»tiuinicd  at  about  9000. 
It  b  much  indebted  ki  the  public  spirit  and  enlightened  be- 
nevolence of  the  Messrs.  Strult,  whose  cotton-works  give 
employ ment  to  2000  people.  The  manufacture  of  si  k  and 
cotton  hualery  Lu  tlie  town  and  neighbourhood  is  also  very- 
extensive  :  and  nails,  earthenware,  and  other  articles,  are 
produced  upon  a  large  scale,  and  give  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  bauds.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, potteries,  bleaching  grounds,  and  coal  works.  The 
Cromfurd  canal  passes  within  3  ni.  of  the  town;  but  its 
most  iniporlnnl  channel  of  communication  will  doubtless  be 
the  North  Midland  railway,  now  In  progress.  This  roil- 
way,  which  i«  intended  to  join  Derby  and  Leeds,  passes 
through  Belper;  and  being  mailt  m  connect  nt  Derby  with 
other  railways  communicating  with  London  und  the  W.  of 


j  will  open  an  easy  access  to  the  principal  markets 
of  the  empire  to  Belper.  and  the  other  places  on  its  line 
The  surrounding  scenery  1*  very  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
particularly  that  near  the  bridge.  Market-day,  Saturday. 
1        12  May  and  31  Oct.,  for  sheep,  cattle,  fee  tu. 

BELPRE.  p.  t..  Washington  co.,  O..  12  at.  B.  Marietta, 
116  m.  S.I  Columbus,  304  W.  Situated  on  the  N. W.  side 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  much  of  it  is  a  beautiful  meadow,  on 
it*  French  name  denotes.  Oppunite  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  BlennerhaMel'*  island,  made  famous  by  Burr's  conspiracy, 
In  which  its  proprietor  was  implicated.  It  was  formerly 
ornamented  with  fine  buildings  and  beautiful  gardens, 
which  are  now  in  ruins.  Opposite  the  Island  are  several 
Interesting  ancient  mound".  It  was  settled  in  1789  by  dis- 
banded officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  among  whom 
were  the  descendants  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  It 
many  One  orchards  of  excellent 
riec, jirodurlng  excellent  cheese 

BELT  (GftKs/r  amd  Little),  two  of 
the  Baltic,  which  see. 

BELTL'RBET,  a  town  of  Irclnnd,  co.  Cavan,  on  the 
Erne,  61  m.  N.W.  by  >V.  Dublin.  <U  m.  N.  by  W.  Cavan. 
Pop.  8096.  It  Is  a  corporate  town,  has  a  good  market- 
house,  and  a  spacious  church  ;  but  it  has  no  staple  nianu 
facture  or  trade,  and  is  not  increasing.  There  Is  a  con 
erable  distillery  within  the  modern  limits  of  the  bor. 
returned  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C,  but  was  disfl 
chisnd  at  the  1'nion.  Its  trade  Is  injured  from  there  being 
a  rapid  or  fall  in  the  river  on  Its  one  aide,  and  a  shallow  ua 
the  other.    (Municipal  Boundary  lUports,  i  t., 

BELVEDERE,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Cltra, 
on  a  hill  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  86  tn.  WW.  t 'o- 
senz,j.  Pup.  MOO.  It  has  a  fort,  several  churches  and 
content*,  and  three  motU*  dr  ptrle,  the  revenues  of  which 
arc  appropriated  to  the  portioning  of  poor  girls  on  their 
marriage.    Its  wine  and  raisins  are  in  considerable  repute. 

BEL  VEX,  u  town  of  France,  dep.  Dordnnne,  cap.  cant, 
M  in.  8.W.  SarlaL  Pop.  3513.  It  lias  mills  for  extracting 
Oil  from  mm  ;  and  iu  fairs  and  markets  nre  well  frequented. 

BELVIDERE.  p.  t,  Lamoille  cev  Vl.,  47  m.  N.  by  W. 
Mnntpclier,  557  TV.  Watered  by  branches  of  Lamoille 
river,  it  contains  one  saw  mill,  two  schools,  63  scholars. 
Pop-  307. 

Bki.vidcrc.  p.  v.,  Oxford  U,  capital  of  Warren  co.,  N  J., 
57  m.  N.N. W.  Trenton,  312  W.  Situated  oa  Pequest  creek, 
at  its  entrance  Into  Delaware  river,  which  first  affords  good 
water-power.  It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  the  county 
offices,  a  bank,  an  academy,  and  two  churches,  one  Meth- 
odist and  one  Presbyterian.  An 
the  Delaware  river. 

Btt.vtD.ai.  v.  Boone  co..  01.  » 
grist  mill,  three  saw-mills,  three  schools,  136  scholars. 
Pop,  698.  A  college  has  been  chartered  at  this  place,  under 
the  direction  of  the 


BELVOIR,  an  extra-parochial  district  of  England,  partly 

In  huod.  From- 


ia  co.  Leicester,  partly  in  that  of  Lincoln 
Innd  of  the  former,  and  soke  of  Grantham  of  the  latter;  88 
m.  N.  by-  W.  Ixmdon.  Pop.  (1831)  105;  area,  170  acres. 
The  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the  establishment  at 
Bclvnir  castle,  the  splendid  teat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
beautiful  vale  whence  its  name  Is  derived.  The  site  was 
firm  occupied  by  Robert  de  Todenl,  standard-bearer  of 
liam  the  Conqueror,  and  remained  with  his  lineal  de- 
the  reign  of  Hen.  III.,  when  It  passed,  by 
anarriage.  to  the  Manners  family.  In  whose  possession  it  has 
tincc  remained.  The  structure,  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  wan  of  the  Row,  was  rebuilt  by  the  first  earl  of 
Rutland,  whose-  title  dates  13  lien.  VIII.  In  the  last  civil 
wax  it  was  alternately  garrisoned  by  the  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary forces,  and  was  much  injured:  after  the  Restora- 
tion it  was  again  rcpnired^by  the^  first  Mce  of  Rutland. 


BENARES. 

magnificent  pile,  by  the  present  duke,  under  the  direction 
of  VVyuti.  While  they  were  in  progress,  a  fire  nearly  tie 
stroyt  d  the  whole  :  the  irreparable  injury  was  the  dc*tru«- 
tion  of  the  fine  picture  gallery,  in  which  were  several  of  air 
J.  Reynolds's  paintings ;  and  among  others  thnt  of  the  Nn 
tlvily.  The  castle  is  now  restored  to  more  than  Its  iornier 
magnificence,  still  preserving  the  style  of  an  ancient  uuo 
ninl  residence. 

BILMI'S  HEIGHTS,  p.  v..  Stillwater  l,  Saratoga  fat, 
N.Y.,  36  in.  N.  Albany,  396  W.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  1*1 
tie-ground,  2  m.  W.  of  Hudson  river,  where  Gen.  Rutgoys* 
wits  defeated  by  the  American  army  under  Gen.  Gales,  la 
j  1777.  His  surrender,  Oct.  17th,  was  8  ru.  N,  at  Schuylcnt 
vilie. 

BENARES,  a  pruv.  of  Hindostan.  formerly  included  In 
that  of  Allahabad,  presld.  of  Bengal :  containing  the  dia- 
I  trlcts  of  Benares,  Mlrzapore,  Ghazepore,  and  Juan  pore ; 
chiefly  between  [at.  24°  and  20°  N.,  and  long.  82°  and  84° 
30*  ¥.. ;  having  N.  Goruckpore;  E.  Bahar;  8.  the  Bcdar 
ceded  distr. ;  and  W.  the  tcrrlt.  of  the  rajah  of  Rewnh.  and 
the  districts  of  A I  lahabad  and  J  uanpore.  Area,  8670  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estimated  nt  about  3,000,000.  It  consists,  for  the  must 
part,  of  a  cultivated  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and 
ia,  besides,  well  watered  by  the  Goompty,  Suae,  Caramnassa. 
ate  It  chiefly  produces  tlie  drier  grains,  as  wheat  and 
barley,  legumes,  tlax,  fcc,  indigo,  sugar,  and  large  quanti 
lies  of  opium.  The  latter  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
Bahar  and  Benares  are  the  only  provinces  in  tlie  Bengal 
presld.  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  be  grown.  This  prov.  is 
among  tlie  most  flourishing  in  India,  and  increasing  greatly 
la  trade  and  prosperity  ;  the  total  land  revenues  in  1829-30 
amounted  to  £410.270  sterling.  Muslins,  gauzes,  brocades, 
salt  of  an  inferior  kind,  are  among  the  manufac 
One  tenth  of  the  pop.  in  the  cities,  and  1  20th  In  the 
rent  of  the  prov..  are  Mohammedans ;  the  judicial  and  other 
regulations  of  Bengal  extend  to  this  province.  Before  1775 
Benares  belonged  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who,  in  that  year, 
ceded  it  to  the  British. 

Dksahks  (f'aranajiki.  Sanscr.,  or  Kasi,  the  splendid),  a 
large  and  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan,  presld.  Bengal,  cap. 
prov.  and  distr.  of  same  name,  seat  of  a  court  of  circuit  and 
appeal,  and  one  of  the  six  chief  provincial  cities  in  the 
preside  at  the  head  of  a  judicial  division.  Lat.  23°  30"  N, 
long.  830  v  E. ;  on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the 
300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  65  m.  E. 
400  m.  N.W.  Calcutta.  Pop.  630,000.  (//assiVtoi.,  lcS».) 
It  is  the  "most  holy"  city  of  the  Hindoos;  the  cccleslastl 
cal  metropolis.  In  fact,  of  India,  and  is  resorted  to  by  pil- 
grims from  all  quarters,  especially  from  the  Maharatta 
countries,  and  from  even  Tibet  and  Birmah.  According  to 
Bishop  Helper,  it "  Is  certainly  the  richest,  as  well  as  prob- 
ably the  most  populous,  city  in  the  peninsula."  Its  first 
view  is  extremely  fine ;  it  extends  about  4  m.  along  tha 
bank  of  the  river,  Which  is  considerably  elevated,  and 
adorned  with  large  ghauts,  or  landing  places,  with  long 
and  handsome  flights  of  steps.  "  lu  building*,  which  are 
crowded,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  uniquely  lofty ;  here 
and  there  the  sculptured  pyramidal  top*  of  small  pagodas; 
and  the  great  mosque  of  Aurungzebc,  with  Its  gilded  dome 
glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets  towering  one 
above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  Imposing  eeup-J'irU." 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  opposite  sides 
approach  in  some  parts  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  united 
by  galleries  ;  tlie  only  open  space  is  the  market  place,  con- 
structed by  the  present  gov,  but  the  city  is  well  drained  and 
healthy.  In  1801  there  were  upwards  of  12,000  houses, 
from  one  lo  six  stories  high,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
16,000  mure  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs.  The  former  lodge, 
nt  an  average,  about  15  persons  on  n  floor;  those  of  six  sto- 
ries often  containing  from  150  to  200  Individuals  each ;  they 
court-yard,  and  have  small  windows, 
verandahs,  galleries  4.C  ;  much  painting,  carving, 
elaborate  stone-work :  and  are  "  often  not  unlike  those 
represented  in  Canaletti's  '  Views  of  Venice.' "  The  cause- 
ways are  much  lower  than  the  lower  floors  of  the  houses, 
which  have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front,  with  little  shops 
behind  them :  each  street, or  bazar,  is  devoted  to  a  separate 
trade.  The  principal  public  building  Is  the  mosque,  built 
by  Aurungzebe,  on  the  highest  point,  and  In  the  centre  of 
the  city,  which  it  completely  overlooks.  A  Hindoo  temple 
was  destroyed  to  moke  room  for  it.  Many  other  mosques, 
which  remain,  an;  built  on  equally  holy  spots,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Hindoo  population.  There  are  numerous 
Hindoo  temples;  and  fakirs'  houses,  as  they  are  called, 
adorned  with  idols,  occur  at  every  turn.  Benares  is  crowd- 
ed with  mendicant  pries l»  ;  there  are  said  to  be  WOO  houses 
occupied  by  Brahmins,  who  live  upon  the  alms  and  offer 
lags  of  the  pilgrims;  only  I  10th  of  the  pop.  are  Moham 
medans ;  and  Europeans,  who  are  few  tn  number,  reside 
not  In  the  city,  but  at  Scroll,  a  little  way  off.  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  Tartars,  ftx.  are  settled  in  Benares.  Its 
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and  other  muslins;  tn  silks,  cottons,  and  fine  wool 
lent  of  its  own  manufacture,  and  in  European  article*. 
The  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college  of  this  city  is  the  chief  teal  nf 
native  learning  in  India.  In  IH30  It  wns  attended  by  2X7 
ptipits:  an  English  college,  established  In  1KB,  has  from 
140  to  ISO  pupils.  Numerous  Christian  missions  hnve  been 
established  here,  and  there  are  private  teachers  of  both  the 
Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  law.  One  of  the  greatest  curl 
t  Benares  is  an  ancient  observatory,  built  before 
Mussulman  conquest,  by  the  celebrated  Rajah  Jeh- 
lingh.  It  is  of  stone,  and  contains  a  large  square  tower,  in 
which  are  preserved  many  instruments,  chiefly  of  stone, 
some  of  them  having  been  evidently  used  for  judicial  as- 
trology :  a  few  miles  to  the  E.  there  Is  a  solid  stone  ruin, 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  Ruddhlst  temples  in  the  W.  of 
India,  culled  the  Saranath.  The  country  around  Henares 
It  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  but  bare  of  wood:  fuel  is, 
therefore,  very  dear,  and  tutteei.  In  consequence  of  this 
scarcity,  are  aald  b>  have  been  less  common  than  in  many 
parts  of  India.  This  city  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  form 
no  ptrt  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  to  rest  upon  the  point  of 
Siva's  trident:  hence,  they  say,  no  earthquake  ever  a  Herts 
It  In  1017  It  was  taken  by  Sultan  Mnlimoud.  and  from 
1190  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Delhi  sovereigns:  since 


tT75  It  has  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  the  British.  Interrupt- 
ed only  on  one  occasion  by  a  religious  conflict  between  the 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  on  the  latter  brenking  down  a 
pillar,  called  "Siva's  walking-stick."  The  rajah  of  Benares 
*  a  pensioner  on  English  bounty  to  the  extent  of  x  13  I2H 
annually,  and  without  any  political  power.  (Hamilton'* 
F.  /.  Oat. ;  Ibid^  Hindottan  ;  Mad.  Tree.,  ix.,  " 
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a  mint  town  of  Sumatra  (E.  archipela- 
go), and  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  as  formerly 
of  the  British  on  that  island.  It  stands  on  the  8.W.  coast. 
In  lat.  3°  41f  N.,  long.  10*2°  16'  E.  The  town,  which  is  small 
and  well  built.  Is  said  to  be  unhealthy ;  but  fort  Marlbor- 
ough, originally  constructed  by  the  British  tn  16KV  stands  a 
Hide  farther  Inland,  In  a  healthier  situation.  The  pop.  is 
composed  of  Dutch  and  other  Europeans,  or  their  descend- 
ants. Ooloos,  Chinese.  Balinese,  Malays,  fce.  The  trade  of 
Renroolen  had  greatly  declined  previously  to  our  parting 
with  It  In  1*25.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cloths,  rice, 
and  salt,  tobacco,  sugar,  handkerchiefs,  Jtc.  from  Batavia; 
opium  and  various  fabrics  from  Bengal  and  the  Coroman 
del  coast ;  printed  cottons,  cutlery,  and  metallic  articles, 
from  Europe ;  and  salted  fish,  roes,  eggs  poultry,  oil,  and 
limber,  from  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  English  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  the  clove  and  nutmeg  here,  but  the 
l<n«litce  was  very  Inferior  to  that  of  Amboynn  and  the  Ban- 
Jn  Islands.  Bencoolen  was  always  an  unprofitable  settle 
•nent  to  the  British,  the  ei peases  of  Its  government  having 
uniformly  exceeded  its  revenue.  During  the  five  years 
preceding  its  cession  to  the  Dutch,  the  excess  nf  expend! 
ovtr  revenue  amounted  to  about  XXV  Of  Ml  a  year.  It  i 
reded  in  1H25  to  the  Dutch,  in  part  exchange  for  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Malacca  and  other  settlement*,  ( Hamilton's 
E.  I.  Oat.,  I.,  173 ;  Report*  en  tk*  Affair*  of  (As  K.  Mia 
OsiP'i"*) 

BENDER,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  Bcssarnhln, 
on  the  Dniester,  about  58  m.  from  the  Black  sea.  Pop.  1700. 
(SfMnittttr.)  It  Is  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  a 
citadel  on  an  eminence.  In  1770,  the  Russians  took  this 
town  by  storm,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  They  again  took 
it  In  1HU0,  and  it  was  Anally  reded  to  them,  with  the  prov. 
of  Bessarabia,  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  In  1810.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  consequence  than  at  pres- 
ent; and  is  said,  previously  to  its  capture  In  1770.  to  have 
had  20.000  Inhabitants.  In  Its  vicinity  Is  Varnltza,  the  re- 
treat of  Charles  XII.  after  the  batUe  of  Poltava. 

BENE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Mondovi, 
on  a  hill  between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  16  m.  N.E.  Conl. 
Pop.  5000.   It  is  defended  by  an  old  castle  ;  has  a  collegi 
ate  church  and  a  hospital. 

BENEVENTO  fan.  Bmerrntnm).  a  city  of  Italy,  rap  of 
a  small  surrounding  territory  or  deleg.,  within  the  Prinrlpn- 
so  I  'it  i  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  belonging  to  the 
i  of  the  Church,  on  the  dec  1 1  vlty  of  a  hill  between  and 


te  confluence  of  the  Calore  and  Sabato,  Sit  m.  N.E. 
Naples;  lat.  41°  T  N..  long.  14°  4T  E.   Pop.  of  deleg. 
23,000 ;  of  town,  perhaps  16.(100.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a  castle.   The  modern  town  t 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  is  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  latter.   In  fact,  with  the 
of  Rome,  hardly  any  Italian  town  can  boast  of  so 
mains  of  antiquity  as  Benevento.   Of  these  the  mos«  per 
teet,  and  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  Is  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  now  the  Porta  .1urea,  erected  in  honour  of  the  I 
great  empemr  whose  name  it  bears,  about  A.C.  1 14.  This  \ 
singularly  beautiful  structure  Is  of  white  marble,  of  the 
composite  order,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch.    It*  total 
height  is  59  ft,  the  intercolumniations  and  friezes  being  I 
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covered  with  basso  relievos  representing  the  battles  and 
triumphs  of  the  Daelan  war.  These,  which  are  of  the  moat 
exquisite  workmanship,  arc  a  good  deal  mutilated  ;  but 
otherwise  this  noble  fabric  is  nearly  entire.  The  cathedral 
is  a  clumsy  edifice,  in  the  walls  of  which  the  finest  remains 
of  antiquity  are  huddled  together  without  any  regard  to 
order.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia  rests  on  a 
circular  colonnado  of  antique  marble;  and  scarcely  a  wall 
is  to  be  seen  that  is  not  filled  with  fragments  of  altars, 
tombs,  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  old  city.  Benevento 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  tine  pola-.ia  pub 
lice,  or  town-hall,  a  seminary  with  a  good  library',  a  college, 
an  orphan  hospital,  three  other  hospitals,  and  two  momti  di 
pieia.  Considerable  ftirs  arc  held  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  plague  in  1666,  und 
from  an  earthqunke  In  I  688. 

Benevento  is  very  ancient  its  origin  being  ascribed  to 
Diorned.  It  was  first  rnlled  Maleventum ;  but  on  bstlng 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  it  was  called  Bene- 
ventnm.  In  its  vtcinlty.  In  1266,  was  fought  the  great  battle 
between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  rival  Manfred,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  defeated.  Du- 
ring the  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  Benevento  was  formed 
into  a  principality,  conferred  on  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  but  on 
the  -lu»  null  of  Napoleon,  It  again  reverted  to  the  pope, 
(Swinburne'*  Tteo  Sicitit*,  i.,  410,  4to  ed.;  Serritlori,  Sta- 
tittica  di  Stati  Pontejtti,  «fre.) 

BENGAL  •  I'h >  -it. »  v.  v  or),  a  very  extensive  territory 
of  Asia,  being  by  far  the  moat  Important  and  extensive  of 
the  three  presidencies  into  which  the  British  dominions  in 
the  East  are  divided.  It  consists  principally  of  territories  in 
India,  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  or  in  Hindustan,  in  which  It 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  large  and  fertile  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  llehar,  with  very  considerable  portions  of 
those  of  Delhi,  Allahabad,  <  hide.  Gundwannh,  Berar,  Oria- 
vi.  and  Rajpootana.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  it  comprises 
Assam,  Arm  can.  Ye.  Tavoy.  and  Mergul.  with  Malacca, 
Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island ;  but  these  latter 
district*,  or  those  beyond  the  Ganges,  should  rather  be  con- 


Its  territories  In  aud  adjacent  to  Hlndostan  lie  between  lat 
100  0*  and  31°  15'  N..  and  long.  74°  to  98°  K-  haviug  N. 
part  of  Rnipoolana,  the  Himalaya  mountains,  Nepal,  Sik- 
k'm.  and  Bootan;  E.  Jynteah,  Caasay,  and  the  Rinnan 
empire ;  S.  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  Madras  presld.,  and  the 
dom.  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  and  the  Nizam ;  W.  those  of 
Seindiah,  the  rajah  of  Bhopnl,  Indep.  of  Bundlecund,  and 
Rajpootana.  The  dlstr.  of  Ajmeer  nnd  another  detached 
and  smaller  dlstr.  are  enclosed  In  the  last-named  country. 
The  ceded  Rirmese  provs..  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.  are 
bounded  W.  by  the  Blrman  empire  and  the  ocean,  and  else- 
where by  Slam  and  the  I<ao  territories.  The  dom.  of  this 
presld.  entirely  surround  those  of  the  rajah  of  Rewah.  and 
nearly  so  those  of  the  Oude ;  at  one  point  they  appr 
Runjeet  Sing's  dom.,  and  at  another  come  within  70  m.« 
Bombay  presld.;  at  Himalaya,  they  meet  Tibet  and 
farthest  E.  boundary  of  their  Assamese  territories  is 
100  in.  from  the  frontier  of  China.  Their  total  area  I 
been  estimated  at 
at  70.000.000. 

It  is  divided  Into  the  Upper  or  Western,  the  Central,  and 
the  Lower  provinces ;  the  former  including  Delhi  and  others 
W.  of  80°  long. ;  the  Central,  Allahabad,  Kehar.  and  other* 
as  far  E.  as  K7'  long. ;  and  the  Lower  prov.,  Bengal,  aad 
the  rest  still  farther  E.  These  provs.  are  divided  Into  no 
mcrous  districts,  which  have  mostly  the  same  limits  as 
they  had  under  the  Mohammedan  government:  on  the  op 
posite  page  will  be  " 
ttlon.  and  Inr 


■  official  report  of  their  extent 
d.  (Bee  Rep.  on  (Ac  .*/*rr*  *, 
,  783 ;  and  .1 ppendit— Revenu* 


population,  i 

the  E.  I.  Comp.,  1831.  p.  762, 
par.  11..  p.  8-4.) 

The  principal  cities  are  Calcutta,  the  British  cap.  of  In 
din  .  Delhi,  the  Mohammedan  capital ;  with  Benares,  Moor 
shedabad,  Dacca.  He  bar,  Pntnu.  Allahabad,  and  Agra. 

The  surface  of  this  vast  territory  has.  In  different  part*, 
even  variety  of  elevation  and  o»pect.  But  by  far  the  large* 
portion  consist*,  notwithstanding,  of  immense  plains,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  Ganges  nnd  Brahmaputra.  Exclusive  nf 
the  Himmalnya  and  Garrows  mountains,  which  bound  it  N. 
and  E.,  It  has  no  mountain*  of  any  Importance,  with  the  ex 
cc prion  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  8.  of  the  Ganges. 

River*.— No  part  of  India  1*  so  well  watered,  or  has  so 
many  great  rivers.   The  Ganges  flows  in  a  8.E.  direction 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  presidency,  being  joined  • 
in  its  progress  by  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  them,  as 


the  Jumma,  Chumbul,  Gogra,  Gunduck,  Bone,  sic.,  of  i 
magnitude  and  Importance.  It  Is  t  'so  traversed  In  its  E. 
parts  by  the  Brahmaputra,  which,  *•  well  as  the  Gauge*, 
falls  Into  the  N.  part  of  the  buy  of  Be  igal,  near  each  other. 
Both  of  them,  but  especially  the  Gancs.  divide  into  numer- 
ous arms  before  reaching  the  sea  ;  ind  their  united  deltas 
form  a  tract  of  alluvial  soil  of  above  10,000  sq.  m.  In  extent, 
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pee.  Moozuflernug- 
fer.  and  Delhi,  in- 
cluded in  the  above 
district. 

Ceded  DiatritU. 

1.  On  the  Neibudda 

2.  By  the  rajah  of  Be- 
rar  in  1836      .  . 

3.  Hirmttt  Prov. 
Assam       .      .  . 
Aracan 
Cachar 
Jynteali 

Ve,  Tuvny,  Mcrgui,  4ic. 
Total  . 


133,802 


2.650 
1.780 
4.1.80 

3,350 
2,8  V! 
'.I  .V.1I 
1.820 
2.240 
3.650 

3,500 
3.400 
1,850 
6.900 
1.420 
3.K00 
2.25(1 
2,650 
3.450 
5,800 
1.950 


55,000 

15.900  ) 
11.500 
6.507 
3,f.Vl 
liOOOj 

358.709 


r  I  tltalKMI 

is  ■  :i 


37.503,265 


32,206,806 


No  return*. 


H9.7IO.ir71 


l*%i  IMMMk 


In  5wu 


1.330.200 


1,696.898 

IMM 

790.001 
1,08231 

1.0.-M-7 
1.479.366 
1.736.854 
1 ,329.274 
1. 124.130 
1,158,051 
1,404.2 1 6 
3,175.746 
I.K2.V284 
965.110 
839,313 


11,614,154 


After  ccr- 
tnin  drduc. 
•re  Rep.,— 
7.171.470/. 


the  lower  prov., 
and  Rajcshaye. 


crrat  natural  fertility,  but  mostly  overrun  with  jungle. 
There  are  no  lake*  similar  to  those  In  Tibet,  or  other  part* 
nf  Asia;  bat  many  extensive  lagunes,  atjetli,  eipeelally  in 
and,  above  all,  In  the  district*  of  Dacca 
{St*  Bknqal,  Prov.  or.) 
rry,  ire. — Every  kind  nf  scenery  l*  met  with  in  thi* 
Kumaon,  the  moat  N.  part,  is  a  "va»t  nnd  tu- 
multuous ocean  of  mountain*."  elevated  in  successive 
r-<!2e»  to  7000  ft  in  height,  backed  by  the  mowy  ridfe  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  covered  in  treat  part  with  nn  unlnter 
mated  foreit  of  both  Asiatic  and  European  vegetation.  The 
Yv.  part*  of  Delhi  trench  on  the  Indian  desert,  and  have  an 
arid  look  and  thirsty  soil ;  other  ponton*  of  this  prov.  are 
also  flat,  but  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Doab  is 
flat,  and  abounds  in  long  grass,  but  la  singularly  deficient  In 
tim.ier.  Allahabad  is  among  the  most  productive  prov*.  in 
Hlndoataa;  its  surface  is  unequal,  the  8.  tnrt  rising  pro 
greuively  into  a  hill  tract,  which  eilend*  through  Bnndnh 
and  part  of  Knlpee  districts.  Bundlecund  and  the  ceded 
dlstr.  on  the  Nerbudda.  form  part  of  the  high  central  table 
land  of  India ;  they  abound  in  deep  ravines,  fertile  valleys, 
and  eiteastva  forests;  but  are  in  many  parts  sterile,  as  are 
i  of  the  districts  even  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
The  central  prov.  are  undulating,  often  well  eultl 
,  in  terser  ted  by  rivers,  and  ndorned  in  many  |«irts  by 
ta.  Bahar.  N.  the  (Sanges,  is  tint  nnd 
,  but  fa*  very  fertile  on  ih«  8.  side  of  that  river:  its 
height  also  increases  as  it  advances  more  to  the  8..  so  that 
In  Ramghnr  we  And  a  mountainous  and  roekv  country'  two 
thirds  waste,  pnittetpmlng  In  the  natural  features  of  the 
Gundwanah  district*,  joining  those  on  the  Nerbudda.  Oris- 
am.  near  the  sea  coast,  is  low  a>:d  twampy  ;  but  its  interior 
contains  cultivated  plains  and  dense  jungles,  backed  W.  by 
a  mountainous  forest  region,  which  descends  gradually 
urough  the  Jangle  Mchai*  and  Beerbhonm.  Into  the  low 
lands  of  Bengal.  The  latter  are  enclosed,  botn  towards  the 
sea  and  the  X.  bonier,  by  Immense  belli  of  jungle,  and  hove 
V..  Ibe  noble  volley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  constitutes 
the  prov.  of  Assam.   From  Sylhet  to  Aracan  the  interior  la 


extremely  hilly,  the  coast  swtimpy.  but  the  surfure  often 
very  fertile  and  well  cultivated:  the  other  ceded  Blrmese 
provinces  have  dense  forests  and  jungles,  rice-plums,  and  n 
rocky  coast,  preceded  by  low  Uland*. 

OeoJcifn  and  Mineral*. — The  Himalaya.  In  Kumaon,  Is 
composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  quartz,  mie*,  horn 
blende,  ate. ;  and  It*  lower  ranges  contain  sandstone  brec- 
rmted  limestone,  copper,  and  imn  ore*.  The  Vindhyon 
niounl.iin«  hetrny  «  volcanic  character  Ihrotifhoot.  anil  il.e 
tiarrows  mountains,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Delta  nf 
the  (>nnges,  exhibit  a  similar  Mruriure.  Teniary  beds  ore 
met  witu  in  8ylhrt,  nnd  where  the  Brahmaputra  bsnies 
from  the  Asasm  valley,  containing  organic  remain*  of  croc- 
odile*), Tcttact*.  ate.  The  Bhauguljxire  dlstr.  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  iron,  and  considerable  mine*  have  formerly  been 
worked;  the  ore  is  nodular,  and  >ield*  20  to  25  per  cent. 
tiK'tnl.  In  the  8>lhel  hills  there  is  a  fine  granular  iron  ; 
and  in  Rnmghur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  in  the 
Himalaya,  ore  Is  found  yielding  30  to  60  per  cent.  Coal,  la 
conjunction  « ith  iron,  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  both 
in  Burdwan  and  Sylhet ;  that  of  the  former  di«tr.  Is  prefer- 
red, and  ii  largely  rori«iiined  nt  I'ulrult-i :  some  has  recent- 
ly been  dlscotered  in  the  Hnugor  dtstr.,  on  the  Nerbudda, 
which  showed  near  the  surface.  The  upprr  *.il  ii  ilrv, 
light,  and  sandy,  in  the  N.W. ;  clnyey  in  the  Doab  and  its 
neighhourhcMid ;  sandy  again  in  AHiihohnd,  and  a  i-hnllnw 
nlluvittm  In  the  delta  of  Bengal.  In  Behnr  nnd  elsewhere, 
it  nrTi.rds  efflorescence"  ol  nitre  anil  uiiiiinte  nf  vol  t.  In  on 
mense  quantities*;  the  former  in  grenter  nbund  .nre  limn  In 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  nnninl  ex|*>rt  of  nitre 
from  (Calcutta  ha*,  of  late  yenrs,  been  170,000  ling*,  ehiettr 
toGrent  Britain,  China,  America,  and  France.  The  imnu 
facture  of  anlt  U  a  gov.  monn|ioly,  within  the  prov*.  ol  Brn- 
gal  and  Hnhnr.  and  the  district  of  ('titlark:  it*  annual  prod- 
uce may  be  about  XI. 600.000:  In  1837.  4.682.723  m-iund* 
were  sold,  realixing  15,404, ru|iec*.  The  upper  ftxn*. 
are  supplied  with  salt,  partly  from  the  tower  one*,  end 
partly  trom  snlt  mines  in  the  W.  of  India.  Dmrroml  i  are 
found  In  nundlecund  the  matrix  being  *  ^MiglouieraW 
Y  •  343 
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bed,  with  quartaose  pebbles;  silver  and  gold  du.«t  in  many 
river*. 

'/'*<■  Ctimatt,  In  au  wide  an  client  of  country,  is,  of  cihuv, 
varied;  at  Calcutta,  Uic  annual  mean  temp,  ku  found,  by 
three  years'  observation*,  tu  be  78°  3U*  K. ;  at  Benares,  for 
two  year*.  77°  HI' ;  nnd  at  Bahunporc  (Delhi).  73°  V:  the 
barometer,  at  each  of  thi-tc  places,  for  like  period*,  avcr- 
ured  respectively  :£r764,  £>-4<»4.  nod  itt-TOo  inches.  June  it 
the  dampest.  January  the  drirst  month ;  drought  is  often 
iXjkth  in  eJ  in  the  upjs-r  prov..  whi  rr  tl.e  il.  pn-r.«ioii  of  the 
moistened  tlx  mi  niietrr  Mimetluie*  eirecds  XP\  but  at  I'al 
cutn  the  average  fail  of  ruin  for  three  it-cent  year*  was 
50  SCI  inches.  Beiigul  prov.  is  subject  to  fugs;  lr.nn  the  <• 
Ttrhoot  (Behar)  is  free,  and  Is  temperate,  producing  almost 
ever)'  F.uropcan  fruit  nnd  vegetable  ;  the  upper  provinces 
are  also  temperate,  excepting  In  the  hottest  season,  when 
burning  winds  prevail,  occasionally  obliging  the  Inbab.  to 
resort  to  underground  habitations.  In  kuiiiuon  the  surface 
Is  wholly  covered  with  snow  from  September  to  April,  al- 
though.  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  tiiemiotu.  in  the  sun 
often  rites  to  11(1°  Fah. 

Vtgtioble  I'rodmctM.—Teak,  saul,  stssoo,  banyan,  ebony, 
mltany  bamboos,  and  a  largo  number  of  trees  yielding  ma- 
terial for  cordage;  oaks  and  pines  In  the  hill  forests;  and 
along  the  coatf*  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  cocoa,  areca,  and 
other  palms,  are  met  with  in  profusion.  (Ste  Hudostas.) 
The  lower  provinces  are  highly  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rice,  the  staple  article  of  food,  and,  consequently,  of 
production  ;  the  ceulral  and  upper  provinces  to  that  of  the 
drier  grains:  European  products,  and  those  peculiar  to  the 
tropica,  being  raited  in  alternate  seasons.  Grain  form*  a 
Valuable  export  from  Bengal.  Indigo  Iseultivnled  from  Dac- 
ca to  Delhi. and  occupies  more  than  1,000,000  statute  acres; 
its  annual  produce  bring  Worth  from  two  to  three  mill,  sterl.. 
half  of  which  la  expended  In  its  production.  There  are 
VOO  indigo  factories  in  the  presid..  and  the  exports  to  Europe 
of  the  article  amount,  in  some  years,  to  0.000,000  lbs.  The 
culture  of  opium  is  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  is 
carried  on  only  In  parts  of  Bahar  and  Bennies.  The  opium 
grown  In  these  provs.  la  considered  by  the  Chinese,  by 
whom  it  is  usOfNtV  nil  mn.de  use  of,  to  be  much  superior  In 
flavour  to  the  opium  of  Malwnh.  The  opium  sold  at  the 
public  sales,  in  1838-37.  was  16.016  cheats,  worth  £3,530.510. 
The  nett  revenue  from  it  b  about  XI. 000.000.  Cotton,  in 
every  variety,  it  largely  grown  ;  hut  the  imports  into  Eng- 
land ilo  not  .ii  oil  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  import*  of  Amer 

lean  cotton.  The  soil  of  Benares  is  especially  ailapted  to 
the  sugar  cane,  and  sugar  might,  perhaps,  tie  produced, 
were  sufficient  care  taken  In  lis  manufacture,  of  as  good 
quality  as  that  of  the  W.  India*,  though  hitherto  it  has 
been  inferior.  (See  nest  article.)  Codec,  pepper,  and  to- 
.  bacco,  the  latter  chiefly  In  Bhaugulpore  and  Bundlecund. 
are  staple  exports;  the  rare  spices  of  the  K.  archipelago 


I  have  been  naturalized  at  Calcutta,  and  a  multitude  of  trees, 
fruits,  and  other  vegetables  of  China,  Caubul,  Europe,  and 
America,  are  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  presidency. 

jfnisto/j.— Alligators  abound  in  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra; tigers  Infest  the  jungles;  and  we  inert  with  wild 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  wolves,  bears,  jackals,  a 
great  variety  of  birds,  a  profusion  of  6th,  and  different  spe- 
cies of  serpents,  both  Innocent  and  noxious.  (St  Hindos- 
Tab.)  Bilk  is  procured  from  both  the  native  and  the  Chi 
neae  or  annular  worm;  the  mulberry  and  castor-oil  plants 
being  cultivated  for  '.lie  purpose.  The  produce  in,  perhaps, 
inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  though  the  best  Indian  silk  fetches' 
a  very  high  price :  the  silk  dutrv.  lie  chiefly  between 
nnd  20°  Int.,  and  89°  and  00°  long. 

of  Men.— A  number  of  widely  differing  tribes  la 
the  terril.  under  this  presid.:  Hindoos,  differing  la 
physical  and  mental  qualities  in  almost  every  prov.,  the 
hill  people  In  Bhaugulpore,  and  Gonds  in  Gundwonab,  of 
which  tracts  they  are  believed  to  be  the  aborigine*,  Mah- 
rattas,  Moguls.  Hciks,  Rajpoots,  especially  in  Delhi,  Bundle- 
cund, and  Oude;  Cooahes,  Khyens,  ii  arrows,  Cunsyahs, 
Mugiis,  fee.,  ultra  Gangetic  nation*,  ail  apparently  of  a  dif 
fcreut  family  from  the  Hindoos,  with  quite  different  usages 
and  religion. 

The  (,'orrrnment  Is  vested  In  the  gov. -general  of  India, 
at  Calcutta,  and  five  councillors,  three  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  cotup. ;  the  fourth  also  by  the  camp*  but  not 
of  their  body,  and  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  snver 
cign;  the  fifth,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  precedence 
after  the  gov. -general.  Though  in  case  of  vacancy  he 
never  succeeds  to  the  government,  the  senior  civil  member 
always  doing  so.  There  Is  a  lieutenant  governor  at  Agra, 
with  authority  over  the  upper  prov  ,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  central  gov.  of  India  (set  Aoba);  and  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  has  a  separate  governor. 

Puilu  Hrvmut*. — 149,782  sq.  m.  of  territory,  under  the 
Bengal  preslcL  embracing  the  whole  provinces  of  Bengal. 
Bahar.  Benares,  and  Bengalese  Orissa  'excelling  Cut  tack), 
are  assessed  under  what  is  called  the  jurjtftuiU  settlement, 
at  a  permanent  revenue  of  X3.iM7.0rt5.  (St  Bbnoal  Pbov.) 
The  upper  or  W.  prov.,  and  the  ceded  distr.  on  the  Net  bud 
da,  with  an  are*  of  90310  sq.  m.,  are  assessed  on  the  villagi 
system  (sr*  Bombay  Pbbsid.)  ;  aad  the  ryotwarry  systear 
(i«  Madbas  Pbksid.)  prevails  In  some  of  the  renlrnl  provs 
and  in  t'uluick.  The  taxation,  on  account  of  land,  aver 
aged,  la  1837.  Is.  KM.  per  head;  a  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  is  besides  derived  from  taxes  on  bouses,  professions, 
salt,  sales,  and  licenses,  opium  and  tobacco  ;  tributes  loHb 
protected  ami  other  stales;  customs,  excise,  post-office, 
stamps,  judicial  fees  and  lines ;  sayer  and  abkaro*  duties, 
pilotage  fees,  fee.  The  following  table  shows  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  presidency,  in  the  years  therein 
specified— 
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la  1834.  the  Bengal  Presidency,  aa  above,  waa  subdi- 
vided into  the  two  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Agra. 
The  nrti  Revenue*  and  Charges  of  both.  In  the  year 
1834-35,  were  as  follows: 


AST. 


To-il. 


"  sUsn.73«  ". 
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Ttie  Bengnl  debt  bearing  interest  Is  nltout  X3i0ofl,000, 
IK,000.(SKi  of  which  are  at  5  per  rent. ;  the  civil  dent  not 
bearing  interest  smounts  to  X8.iino.000.  The  Bank  of  Ben- 
gal was  established  1*09  and  has  a  capital  of  7 J  mill.  rup. ; 


the  I'nlon  Bank  has  n  capital  of  eight  mill.  rap. ;  and  then* 
Is  a  bank  at  Agra  with  a  capital  of  two  mill,  rup .  chiefly 
•  rit-il  by  Ktitt.pt  nn  officers.  A  new  bonk,  railed  the 
Bank  of  India,  fat  being  formed  nt  Calcutta,  and  savings' 
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are  about  to  be  established.  There  U  tittle  gold  in 
earculalion,  and  the  highest  silver  coins  ore  rupee*.  These 
formerly  varied  a  little,  but  the  company's  rupee,  worth 
about  2*-,  i*  now  the  only  one  that  la  coined.  The  gold 
mohar  is  equal  to  sixteen  rupees.  Cowries  are  fail  dlsap 
pearing. 

WttgkU.  Measurer,  H-t.— The  chief  weights  in  use  are 
the  seer  (2  lbs.),  the  factory  maund  (74  lbs.  10  oz.),  and  the 
bazar  mound  (02  lbs.  2  ox.  ;  the  measure  of  length,  cos*  (I| 
mile  square),  the  bega  varying  from  about  2  to  3J  to  the 


.  —  The  supreme  court  of  justice  la  the 
itnny,  and  nixamut  adawlut,  in  Calcutta.  Its  func- 
U«miu1»*>— administering,  under  its  first  title,  justice  in  civil, 
and  under  the  second,  in  criminal  cases — an?  a  chief  justice 
:>»id  ihroe  puisne  judges,  who  have  lately  been  personally 
vr  <:ed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  court ;  the  concurrence  of 
,Mie  colleague  only  being  necessary  in  sentences  of  death. 
The  only  appeal  from  the  judges  is  to  the  queen  in  council. 
The  court-  next  in  rank  are  the  six  prov.  courts  of  appeal, 
vis.,  Calcutta,  Moorshcdabad,  Dacca,  Pain  a,  Benares,  and 
U  ueilly.  for  suits  above  the  value  of  3000  nip.,  the  decisions 
of  whieh  are  final,  except  in  cases  of  special  appeal.  There 
■re  forty  nine  xillah  courts,  with  power 
.  mount  of  20,000  nip.,  and  decide  appeals  troll 
rxfbtrars.  suddvr  ameems,  moonsilfs,  and 
)twt»L~f.  Native  judges  have  been,  during  the 
t  Mt.hed  in  zillah  and  city  courts,  and  native 
*a  ot>  the  bench  with  European  judges. 

Pziict. — There  are  al>out  13  or  20  police  stations  in  each 
dlsir.,  with  30  or  30  well-armed  men  at  each,  at  whose  head 
is  ui  officer,  who  ho'.d*  inquests,  tuc. ;  In  addition  to  these, 
e  ich  village  has  tut  watchman,  and  all  together  form  a  body 
of  IG4.000  men ;  besides  which,  there  are  a  mounted  and 
river  police,  both  conducted  by  natives, 
now  much  more  efficient  than  formerly, 


subordinate  to  Madras,  was  made  a  I 
in  1726,  a  charter  waa  granted  to  the  com  p.  enabling  I 
to  establish  a  penal  court  there,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
prcsid.    In  17W).  by  n  treaty  with  Meer  Coaim,  the  lambah- 
dar  of  Bengal,  the  revenues  of  Burdwan,  Midnaporc,  and 
Chiltogong,  were  assigned  to  the  K.  I.  Comp.,  and,  in  1765, 
;  an  iinp.-ri.il  grant  from  Shah  Allum  to  the  English  to  to- 
I  ceive  the  revenues  of  the  dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
I  Orissn,  gave  them  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  those  provin- 
ces, which  they  actually  assumed  in  1772.   In  1773  a  gov- 
ernor-general was^apjioliited  to  reslde^lnBengal,  to  which 

pre  mo  court  of  judicature  established,  with  Judges  appoint 
ed  by  the  crown ;  In  1773  the  comp.  became  possessed  of 
Benares  and  its  territory.  In  1793,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  I.  -ril  Cornwall!*,  the  Perpetual  Settlement  was  In 
troduccd  Into  Bengal,  Bahar,  ate. ;  prov.  courts  of  appeal 
were  at  the  same  time  established  in  Calcutta,  Pntna, 
Moorshedabod,  and  Daccn,  with  the  courts  of  sudder  do 
wonny,  and  nisatnut  adawlut:  In  17W  the  English  look 
possession  of  Allahabad;  in  1001  the  soubahdar  ofOude 
relinquished  Kohllcund,  Goruckpoor,  and  the  Doab,  to  the 
British ;  and,  in  1602,  the  nabob  of  Furrucxahad  ceded  his 
territory  on  receipt  of  a  pension.  In  1805.  the 
Delhi  finally  fell  before  the  British  arms.  Kuma< 
tatned  from  Nepcuil  in  1813 ;  fiaugor.  and  the  territories  on 
the  Ncrbudda  were  ceded  In  1818;  in  1824,  Singapore  and 
Malacca,  the  latter  ceded  by  the  Dutch,  were  acquired; 
and.  In  1826,  large  districts  in  Gundwanah  were  ceded  by 
the  rajah  of  Berar ;  Araean,  Martaban,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui,  were  ceded  also  In  1826,  by  the  Birmesc,  as  wall 
as  oil  dominion  over  Assam;  and,  finally,  within  the  last 
few  months,  British  officers  have  been  sent  from  Calcutta 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  government  of  the  roost  east- 
erly pans  of  the  last  named  prov.  The  [_ 
of  India,  since  1758,  have  been  as  follows: 


i  In  the  lower  provs. :  In  the 
1  provinces  they  exist  to  a  middle  extent,  between  the 
two  extremes.  Crime  is  now  greatly  on  the  decrease ;  In 
one  year  the  total  decrease  of  offences  In  the  lower  and 
western  provinces  was  14.211,  and  under  a  mild  and  equita- 
ble system,  murders  decreased  376  in  two  years.  Dacolty, 


an  utrocsm*  system  of 


robbery  {ict  Bemiai.  Prc 


did  not,  in  lttffi.  exceed  one  seventh  part  of  its  amount  thir- 
ty years  previously. 

Military  Font. — The  total  military  force  In  this  preskl. 
coos-Ma  of  96J-4I7  men,  13,234  of  whom  are  Europeans,  In- 
cluding two  regiments  of  British  cavalry  and  eight  of  infan- 
try.  The  Bengal,  of  all  oar  native  Indian  armies,  contains 


the  greatest  number  of  men  of  high  caste.  The  yearly 
of  the  nrmy  is  X3, 430,000. 

PUol  Semite.— There  Is  a  pilot  service  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  consisting  of  twelve  schooners  of  200  tons  each, 
which  put  a  European  pilot  and  leadsman  on  board  each 
ship  a*  it  appears  in  sight  The  cost  of  this  service,  inclu- 
ding buoy  vessels,  light  houses,  etc.,  is  £153,856  n  year. 

Religions.  A  c. — The  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  ore  the 
prevailing  religions.  In  the  prov.  Bengal,  the  Mohamme- 
dans constitute  aboot  one  seventh  of  the  pop.,  but  their  dis- 
tribution is  remarkable,  as  in  the  W.  of  that  prov.  (and  in 
Bahar)  they  are  to  the  former  but  as  1  to  4,  while  tbey 
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1758  Col.  R.  Clive. 
1760  J.  L.  HolweU,  Esq. 
1760  II.  Vanalttait.  Esq. 
1764  i.  Spencer,  Esq. 
1763  Lord  Clive. 
1767  Harry  Verelst,  Esq. 
1760  J.  C 
1772  War. 
Ir  J.! 


1793  8ir  J.  8hore  (Lord 

Teignmouth). 
1798  Marq.  Wellesley 
1H03  Marq.  Comwallls 
1803  Sir  G.  Barlow. 
1807  Earl  of  M  into. 
1813  Marquis  of  I 
I-ord  Amherst 


<t*d  GaielUer;  Report.,  en  lit  Jtf 
1830-1832  ;  Bengal 


have  a  rude 

idolatry  peculiar  to  themselves;  Buddhism  Is  confined  to 
Araean  and  the  Birmesc  provs.  In  1830  there  were  upward 
of  10.000  native  Christians  attending  the  different  Protestant 
chare  lies  stathssed  in  the  presid.  The  church  establish- 
ment consists  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (to  whom  the 
other  bishops  in  India  are  subordinate),  an  archdeacon,  and 
37  chaplains:  the  total  annual  expenditure  on  this  account, 
in  I was  £52.300.  There  is  also  a  small  public  establish- 
ment of  the  Scotch  kf  rk.  The  Roman  Catholic  cstab.  receives 

nrdmatr'to'a  vicar  apostolical  Agra,  "with  direct  authority 
font,  the  pope,  and  a  legale  at  Calcutta, under  the  authority 
of  the  R.  C.  bishop  of  Madras.  Christianity  is  said  to  be  in- 
creasing; and  it  Is  n dinned  that,  in  1832,  50,000  children  at- 
tended the  Protestant  schools  In  Bengal  only. 

Eii*e a' ton.  A-c. — Education  and  the  study  of  the  English 
language  are  also  rapidly  -preading.  Seminaries  and  private 
srbools.  receiving  the  aid  of  government,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  places,  and  superior  colleges  planted  or  re- 
vived in  the  principal  cities.  In  1830  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment spent  £44,830  in  forwarding  these  objects. 

Charitable  tntlitntiant.— Public  dispensaries  have  been 
established  In  Agra.  Delhi,  and  Cawnpore ;  and  those  In 


(llomi'ton't  . 

Bbkoal,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  provinces 
of  Hindostan,  the  principnl  seat  of  the  British  power  in  In 
din,  between  21°  and  27°  -N  lat.,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bo 
tween  80°  and  93°  E.  long. ;  It  has  N.  Nepaul.  Hikkim,  and 
Boot™ ;  E.  Assam,  Jvnteah,  Cochor,  and  the  Khyen  dis- 
tricts of  Birmah;  8.  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  parts  of  Orisca 
and  Araean;  and  W.  Bahar;  area  82,700  sq.  m.;  pop. 
( 1822)  24,887,000.  Bengal  Is  protected  on  the  X.  by  a  thick 
Jungle  of  aufftak  grass,  sometimes  30  feet  high,  and  by  tall 
forest  trees,  covering  a  belt  of  lowland  country  from  10  to 
20  m.  broad,  backed  by  the  Himalaya  ranges;  E.  by  the 
Garrows  mountains,  and  their  prolongations;  the  sea  coast 
on  the  8.  is  fenced  by  shallows,  and  Is  difficult  of  access; 
and  on  the  W.  frontier,  which  Is  moat  exposed,  the  country 
is  not  favourable  to  an  Invading  force,  being  in  parts  mount- 
ainous, sterile,  and  thinly  Inhabited ;  and  were  an  Invading 
army  to  penetrate  from  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  that 
river  would  be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  its  progress  east- 
ward. Excepting  towards  its  E  and  W.  frontiers,  Bengal 
presents  only  a  dead  level,  broken  by  occasional  undula- 
tions of  ground,  and  is  everywhere  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
two  greatest  rivers  of  India,  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
flow  through  the  prov. ;  and  It  is  so  intersected  by  then- 
numerous  arms  and  tributaries,  that  in  Its  central  and  wes- 


tern parts,  even  In  the  dry  season,  few  places  are  more  than 
20  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  river ;  while,  during  the 
period  of  the  Inundation,  most  part  of  it  is  laid  under  water, 
the  towns  appearing  like  so  many  islands  in  the  surrounding 
sea.  Many  extensive  lag une*  or  marshes,  called  jeels.  are 
produced  by  river*  altering  their  channels  during  the  dry 

iuundatloii*. 

Climate.— U  is  lev  subject  than  any  other  part  of  India 
to  fluctuations  of  the  seasons ;  which  may  be  divided  into 

however,  divide  the 
via,  1-2, 
end  of  which  the 
the  eastern  by 

showers,  and  in  tbe'middlo  districts  by  frequent 
is :  the  sudden  and  violent  squalls  incident  to 
on  the  rivers.  3-4. 


the  cold,  hot,  and  rainy !  the  natives, 
year  into  six  season*,  each  occupying  two  ma 
the  spring  and  dry  season,  towards  the  end 
heat  becomes  oppressive,  though  reduced  in 


this  season  render  navigation  i 
Early  in  June  the  rains  coniu 


simulu 
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•  the  whole  prov. ;  for  the  first  two  months  they  are  In- 
ont  nnd  henvy.  sometimes  from  three  to  five  inches  fall 
log  In  a  dny  ;  during  the  succeeding  two  months  there  are 
intermissions  of  fine  weather,  and  the  Increase  of  heat  is 
again  rapid  :  should  the  rains  cease  early  In  September,  the 
heat  becomes  intense  and  Injurious  to  natives  as  well  as 
Europeans ;  but  they  eommimly  last  till  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  annual  average  of  rain  is  from  TO  to  80 
Inches.  The  Inundations  usually  begin,  conjointly  with 
the  wet  season.  In  the  third  month  of  which,  the  Ganges 
reaches  it*  highest  level.  Iu  delta  Is  then  eutlrely  over- 
flowed, and  the  whole  region  exhibits  a  similar  scene  ;  the 
ears  of  rice  floating  on  the  surface,  and  the  habitations  of 
the  peasantry  Insulated  amid  the  waste  of  waters,  while 
they  are  seen  passing  from  place  to  place  In  boats,  with 
their  families  and  moveable  property,  lest  a  sudden  rise  of 
the  river  should  sweep  the  Utter  away  In  their  absence. 
About  the  middle  of  autumn  tlie  rivers  begin  to  subside, 
and  the  land  is  completely  drained  previously  to  the  setting 
m  of  winter,  when  heavy  f<v*  and  dews  prevail  in  the  low- 
er, nnd  frusta  in  the  upper,  districts.  Although  within  the 
range  of  the  tropical  winds,  the  mountain  chains  and  the 
rivers  materially  influence  their  currents  and  effects.  In 
the  central  distr.  the  winds  blow  mortly  N.  and  8..  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Ganges. 

Otology  and  Mineral*. — Granite,  whin*!one.  nnd  other 
primary  rocks  are  met  with  In  the  bed  of  the  Dunirmwlnh 
and  the  Jungle  Mehals  dlstr. ;  whinstone  and  hornblende 
in  the  Rajcmahal  hills  (Bhaugulporc) ;  nummulite  lime- 
and  some  tertiary  deposltea  in  Silhel  nnd  below  the 
and  iron  are  found  both  In  Silhct  and 
Boil,  generally  clay,  with  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  siliceous  material,  and  fertilized  by  various  salts  and 
by  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Ilengul  1* 
not  generally  rich  in  minerals  or  mineral  springs.  Fresh 
water  Is  not  obtained  at  Calcutta  at  a  depth  of  HO  feel ;  but 
nitre  there  and  elsewhere  effloresces  on  the  surface  in  large 
quantities. 

Vtgrtahlt  Product*. — The  bamboo,  date-palm,  nreca,  in 
the  central  parts,  cocoa  In  the  8.,  and  hnssla  on  poor  soils 
and  in  the  hilly  tracts,  grow  wild  in  profusion,  ns  w  ell  as 
the  plantain,  mango,  orange,  lemon,  and  muny  other  fruits. 
The  peasants  have  generally  orchards,  and  entertain  a  su- 
perstitious veneration  for  the  trees  planted  by  their  ances- 
tors. Different  kinds  of  grain,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
and  tobacco,  are  objects  of  culture ;  the  hills  in  the  N.E. 
yield  red  jarool  wood  and  betel,  and  thick  jungles  spread 
themselves  over  great  part  of  the  country. 

Animal*.— Tigers  infest  the  Jungles  ;  nnd  these,  with  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  gyals,  wild  deer,  nnd  boars,  jackals,  apes 
of  many  kinds,  fee.,  are  natives  of  Bengal ;  pariah  dogs  and 
adjutants  swarm  in  the  towns,  where  they  perform  the 
function  of  scavengers;  the  Vultur  btngalenth,  and  other 
kinds  of  vultures,  kites,  crows,  fee.,  and  various  birds, 
ahound.  Crocodiles  and  gavlals  in  the  larger  rivers :  the 
eobra-dc-capcllo,  and  other  formidable  serpents,  turtles, 
frogs,  lizards,  fee.;  plenty  of  fish,  and  swarms  of  mosche- 
toes.  are  everywhere  met  with. 
Bengal  Is  distributed  into  three  divisions ;  viz.,  those  of  its 
principal  cities,  Calcutta.  Moorshedabnd.  and  Dacca, 
to  them  Uie  following  districts  or 


which  have 
I.  Burdwan, 


Jessore, 
Nuddea, 
lloogly, 
24  Pergunnahs, 
Calcutta  " 


3.  Purneah, 
Dinnjeporr, 
Rungrswe. 
Rnjeshahye, 


3.  Dacca  Jelalpore, 
Ti|iperah, 


The  chief  cities,  besides)  those  already  mentioned,  are 
Burdwan.  Hoogly,  Chnndcrtiagorc,  I'urneah,  Rajemnhal, 
and  Dinajepore. 

Agriculture.  t>c—  Mill  (Report  on  F..  I.  .If air:  1831) 
supposes  that  one  third  part  of  this  province  is  under  til- 
lage, one  third  Jungle,  and  the  remaining  third  In  nn  Inter- 
mediate slate.  The  best  and  most  prodiirtive  hinds  are  in 
Burdwan,  Nuddea,  24  Pergunnahs,  and  Calcutta  districts ; 
toe  worst  and  least  productive  in  Sllhct,  Tipperah.  and 
Cooch  Bahar.  Rice,  the  principal  grain  in  nil  the  8.  dis- 
tricts, yields  two  crops  a  year,  one  In  August  and  one  in  De- 
cember; and  each  crop  may,  when  good,  be  taken  at  five 
irters  an  acre,  or  IS  tor  I.  Farther  up  the  Ganges,  wheat 
I  barley  predominate :  they  are  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
iter,  and  reajied  in  the  spring.  In  general  the  supply  of 
i  and  grain  is  so  abundant  as  to  render  Bengal  the  gran 
ary  of  India ;  but  when  a  season  of  drought,  nnd  conse 
fluently  of  deficient  produce,  intervenes,  the  inhabitants,  too 
poor  and  too  Improvident  to  keep  a  reserve  stock  of  grain, 
suir.  r  the  greatest  privations.  Pulse  of  various  kinds  is 
frown,  some  for  cattle,  but  not  In  any  grcn 
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the  latter  are  generally  fed  upon  chaff  and  straw, 
fee,  are  sown  sometimes  for  second  crops;  I 
lord,  palma  Chrisli,  and  seramuin  largely  for  I 
maize  is  test*  grown  than  in  must  countries  adapted  I 
culture,  and  chiefly  on  poor  soils  towards  the  H  ,  li 
succeeds  best  on  newly-cleared  lands,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  its  culture  ha*  caused  large  tracts  of  waste  land  I 
be  brought  into  tillage.  It  is  principally  raised  in  the  Dacca 
Jelalpore,  Jessore.  Hymensing,  and  Burdwan  districts  ;  and 
though  it  be  true  that  a  good  deal  of  tyranny  has  often  beer 
exercised  by  the  planters  over  those  under  them  (see  JCvid. 
of  Uammokun  Hoy,  in  Report  for  IKK,  p.  364-368,  and  Rtp. 
for  1KU.  p.  232, 233),  and  that  disputes  respecting  bounda- 
ries, limits  of  culture,  fee.,  have  often  led  to  disturbance 
and  bloodshed ;  still  the  people  are  uniformly  best  clothed 
and  fed  where  Indigo  is  grown.  Iu  culture  and  prepara- 
tion is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  European  capitalists  :  the  na- 
tives, even  when  they  have  the  intelligence,  being  general 
ly  without  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  upon  anything  ilka 
an  extensive  scale.  The  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  la 
many  twrtt  of  Uie  province,  and  especially  in  the  Rung- 
pore,  Becrbhoom,  and  Burdwan  districts ;  its  growth  and 
manufacture,  as  well  as  that  of  tobacco,  being  mostly  car- 
ried on  by  the  natives,  are  both,  consequently,  in  a  very 
rude  state  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  were  European 
capital  and  flail  applied  to  this  department,  sugar  might  be 
rendered  one  of  the  staples  of  India.  The  mulberry  {Mo- 
rut  Induuo)  ceases  suddenly  w  here  it  meets  the  puppy,  the 
culture  of  which  is  restricted  to  the  border  of  Bchar.  Silk, 
an  important  product,  is  obtained  from  five  different  varie- 
ties of  worms.  Including  the  Italian:  about  1,000.000  lbs. 
are  annually  exported,  mostly  for  Europe,  at  an  average 
price  of  about  13s.  per  pound.  Both  silk  and  sugar  have 
evidently  been  known  in  Bengal  from  the  earliest  limes: 
the  Sancrit  has  names  for  every  object  and  occupation  con- 
nected with  the  former,  and  the  original  name  of  this  prov- 
ince, dour,  appears  to  be  directly  derived  from  gur,  which 
signifies  sugar  In  both  ancient  and  modern  Indian  tongues. 
The  cotton  of  Bengal  is  not  generally  much  sought  after ;  a 
great  de a]  of  a  course  kind  is  produced,  whkh  is  used  for 
home  consumption;  a  better  sort  Is  produced  in  the  E.,  but 
that  which  is  made  into  the  finest  manufactures  is  brought 
from  the  Doab.  The  Dacca  muslins  arc  made  from  a  fine 
cotton  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Magna,  that  la,  of  the 


river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra. Sun-hemp  and  coffee  have  both  been  tried,  but  with 
liUtu  success ;  potatoes  are  well  suited  to  the  soil ;  but  most 
other  esculent  vegetables  introduced  from  Europe  have  be- 
come tasteless  and  Insipid.  Husbandry  is  in  a  very  low 
slate.  Farms  are  generally  small,  vary  ing  from  8  to  40  be- 
gas  or  blgahs  (the  bigah  —  \  to  J  acres),  and  are  burdened, 
as  will  be  afterward  seen,  with  an  oppressively  high  rent. 
It  to  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  ryots  or  cultiva- 
tors arc  Immersed  In  poverty  :  and  are  usually  without  the 
means,  even  if  they  bad  the  inclination,  of  attempting  any 
improvement.  The  common  plough,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
oxen,  costs  leas  than  a  rupee  (it.) :  it  to  a  very  rude  instru 
Inent;  and,  as  It  merely  scratches  the  ground,  several 
ploughs  follow  in  succession,  to  make  the  furrows  of  suffi- 
cient depth :  the  plough  is  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  harrow,  a 
heavier  implement,  and  similar  to  the  worse  sort  in  use  la 
the  8.  of  Europe.  Manures  are  applied  only  to  the  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  mulberry,  and  noppy.  Dung  (especially  that 
of  the  cow)  is.  from  superstitious  motives,  almost  exclu- 
sively used  for  fuel.  The  rotation  of  crops  nnd  the  use  of 
fallows  are  unknown,  and  the  land  is  generally  in  an  impov- 
erished and  exhausted  state.  Much  grain  Is  lost  by  birds, 
and  the  Irruptions  of  wild  animals  or  e&ulc.  In  consequence 
of  bad  enclosures,  as  well  as  from  suffering  the  crop  to  get 
over-ripe  before  It  be  cut  down.  Grain  to  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  stacking  corn,  or  preserving  it  under  ground,  is  unu- 
sual, and  it  is  often  left  exposed,  like  rice  (which,  however 
to  not  equally  injured  ;,  to  the  weather. 

Of  all  departments  connected  with  agriculture,  that  of 
Irrigation  to  best  understood  and  pr  ictised.  In  the  hilly  dto 
tricts  the  preservation  and  regular  distribution  of  water  is, 
in  fact,  essential ;  and  there  it  to  collected  In  wells  and 
dams,  the  construction  of  which  has  at  all  times  been 
deemed  an  net  of  singular  piety  and  merit,  whence  it  to  dis- 
tributed as  occasion  requires.  Animal  food  being  but  little 
used,  sufficient  attention  Is  not  paid  to  the  breeds  of  rattle 
and  sheep ;  the  profits  of  the  former  consisting  chiefly  la 
their  milk  nnd  labour,  and  of  the  hitter  in  their  wool.  The 
Bengal  horse  is  ill  shaped,  vicious,  and  is  not  used  in  field 
labour,  lc  which  oxen  or  buffaloes  are  exclusively  employ- 
ed :  the  sheep  are  mo  ill,  tank,  and  thin,  but,  if  well  fed, 
yield  tolerable  mutton.  The  property  and  profit  of'  the 
small  farmers  and  cultivators  to  mostly  in  their  cattle, 
which  are  grazed  at  a  very'  trifling  expense.  Cows  are  usu 
ally  fed  near  home,  on  reserved  pastures,  or  on  the  1 
lands  of  the  village:  b 
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in  populous  districts.  Herd*  of  thia  sort 
in  tbo  northern  and  w  eaten 
where,  in  the  rainy  aeuon,  they  And  pasturage  on  down* 
which  are  nc  vcr  submerged ;  and  In  the  dry  aeaaon  on  for- 
est lands,  which  are  mostly  Inundated  during  the  rain* ;  but 
many  herd*  of  buffaloes  travel  In  the  dry  season  Into  the 
vast  forests  which  border  on  Bengal. 

The  wants  of  the  natives  being  few,  and  necessaries 
cheap,  wage*  are  extremely  low.    Ploughmen  receive  only 
per  month ;  reaper*,  1  sheaf  in  16 ;  or,  If  they 
which  H  usual.  1  in  8;  weeding  labourer*  are 
in  grain  Instead  of  money ;  rice  is  cleared  by  a 
r,  flhs  of  the  original  quantity  of 
clean  nee  hemg^dclivered  in,  the  surplus,  with  the  chaff, 

Prrprrasi  land  Settlement.— Landed  property  In  Bengal 
is  held  under  what  has  been  called  the  perpetual  or  Me- 
kurntrrr  settlement.  When  the  E.  I.  Company  came  into 
possession  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Oriasa,  they  found  the 
land  revenue  collected  in  the  moat  summary  method  by  of- 
ftrers  who  had  charge  of  districts  of  unequal  extent,  with 
various  titles,  as  zemindars,  tnlookdars,  ate,  and  who  re- 
ceived fur  their  trouble  a  per  rentage  on  their  collections. 
The  question  whether  these  superior  officer*  or  zemindar* 
were  originally  the  preprietor*  of  the  soil,  and,  as  such, 
made  accountable  to  government  for  the  land-tax  laid  on  It, 
or  whether  they  had  been  at  first  merely  collectors  of  the 
tax,  which  office  having  become  hereditary  in  their  fami- 
lies, gave  them  the  appearance  of  being  proprietors,  was 
keenly  discussed  after  the  British  acquired  the  sovereignly 
of*  Bengal.  Specious  reasonings  were  adduced  in  favour  of 
both  opinion* ;  but  it  i*  now  pretty  universally  allowed  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  zemindar* 
had  originally  been  only  tax-collectors;  that  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  gradual  usurpation  of  nearly  all  subordinate 
rights,  had  became  the  real  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  bat  that 
yots  or  cultivators  were  a  sort  of  auati  proprietor*,  and 
be,  or  at  all  events, 

by  government.  I^*d 
i,  lOTwt  otherwise,  and.  in  17KI  the 
cultivators  or  officer*  rn  actual  charge 
of  di-tricu*.  were  recognised  as  the  hereditary  possessor*  of 
ihe  soil ;  but  with  a  reservation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  step  in  bet  with  the  zemindar  and  the  ryots 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  should  they  ever  be  In- 
fringed. The  sum  which  the  zemindar  bad  been  In  the 
habit  of  paying  was  ascertained  from  the  return*  of  a  few 
prior  year*  ;  the  assessment  or  tax  was  fixed  farmer  at  that 
amount,  and  an  engagement  was  made  that  it  should  not 
be  levied  oo  him  individually.  Upon  this  basis,  a  system  In 

sonic  rc«pcctv  -uintar  to  lli.it  o|  llir  nuUiu.r  sustm,  pn 

vail.-d  in  the  S.  of  Europe  (let  Fkancb.  Fatal  Status, 
Trs<  ast.  tic),  was  adopted  :  the  cultivator  pavs  to  the  ze- 
mindar a  money  rent  'unless  otherwise  specified). estimated 
at  half  the  produce  of  hi*  land;  IMUlhs  of  which  rept  or 
Unci  lax  goes  to  the  government,  the  other  1  10th  remaining 
hi  the  hands  of  the  zemindar  for  his  remuneration ;  he  be- 
ing, as  formerly,  head  collector  of,  and  responsible  for,  the 
tax.  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  principles  of  this 
plan  :  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  how  advantngeous  soever  in 
other  respects,  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  land-tax  could 
hardly  fail  to  render  It  a  source  of  poverty  and  ruin.  The 


ant  I*  never  called  upon  to  pay  half  the  produce, 
landlord  supply  him  not  merely  with  the  land,  but  also  with 
the  stick  and  implements  of  husbandry-  A  claim  of  half 
the  produce  on  account  of  the  land  only  is  nowhere  en- 
forced unless  in  India ;  and  It  fa)  unnecessary  to  go  fnrther 
for  an  explanation  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  cultivators. 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  introduction  is*  the  perpetual 
settlement,  the  greater  number  of  the  original  zemindars 
having  (alien  Into  arrears  of  rent,  their  estates  were  sold, 
and  the  purchasers  having  contrived,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  to  dispossess  the  cultivator*  of  the  rights  reserved 
to  them  by  I,ord  Cornwalli*.  tho  latter  are  now  become.  In 
effect  mere  Un*nl$  at  mill  under  irresponsible  landlords. 
The  fixing  of  Uie  assessment 


I  e fleet  of  causing  the  cultivation  of  a 
tent  of  waste  land,  and  many  of  the  zemindar*  nre  now  op- 
ulent. But  the  ryot*  or  cultivators,  that  Is,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  have  gained  little  or  nothing  by  this 
avion,  ana  poverty  is  universal. 
'The  condition  of  the  cultivators,"  says  Rammohnn 
y.  "  la  very  miserable ;  in  short,  such  Is  the  melancholy 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  that  It  always  gives 
.  pain  to  allude  to  it  They  have  no  means 
capital :  very  often  when  grain  is  abun- 
are  obliged  to  sell  their 


ence,  but  by  no 

SaVSTC 


year*  they  may  be  able  to  retain  some,  portion  of 
to  form  a  part  of  Uieir  subsistence,  but 
means  enough  for  the  whole." 
The  total  amount  of  the  land 
X"  1, 058.800. 

Manufacture!. — The  want  of  capital,  which  has  so  in- 
jurious an  Influence  over  agriculture.  Is  still  more  hostile 
to  manufactures :  it  prevents  the  division  of  labour,  and 
renders  the  acquisition  and  employment  of  improved  tools 
and  machines  all  but  impossible.  Manufactures  have, 
however,  been  long  prosecuted,  and  have  made  considers 


of  | 

there  being  no  wealthy  native  nobility,  and  no  native  court. 
They  were  always.  In  fact,  a  mere  object  of  curious  luxu- 
ry. It  1*  commonly  supposed  that  the  manufacture  was 
destroyed  bv  the  Importation  of  chvaper  fabrics  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  Is  an  entire  mistake :  it  was  extinct  before  a 
yard  of  Manchester  calico  bad  been  imported.  The  prin- 
cipal existing  manufactures  are,  cotton  piece-good*  and  di- 
aper, at  Dacca ;  packthread  and  sail  cloth,  on  the  N.  fron- 
tier; chintzes  In  Calcutta ;  woven  silks  and  taffetas  si 
Moorshedabad ;  union  fabrics  In  Burdwan ;  and 


"hina  and  the  East,  opium,  grain,  salt 
w?th  MvaY^nY  m  Wary"  store*,  arufa 


Company  I 

•JifiW.isjo  rupees  (£^2t30,*501.  The  increase  of  the  rev 
enne  of  Bengal  Is  principally  due.  In  met,  to  the  monopo- 
lies of  salt  and  opium,  and  not  to  the  permanent  settlement 
The  exchange  of  grain  for  salt,  cotton,  and  sugar  ;  and  the 
exchange  of  tobacco  for  betel-  nut,  ate,  constitute  the  chief 
branches  of  ihe  Internal  trade.  The  foreign  exports  to  Eu- 
rope and  America  are  indigo,  silk,  sugar,  saltpetre,  rice,  lac, 
cotton,  fee.,  with  the  produce  of  China,  Persia,  and  the  E. 
Archipelago;  to  China  and 

thTaan^articlea.  with  naval  and  military 
variety  of  other  European  goods,  to  the  Birman  empire ; 
grain,  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton  piece-goods,  to  the  gulfs  of 
Persia  and  Arabia  ;  and  home  produce  to  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  presidencies ;  but  Ihe  trade  with  the  latter  has 
greatly  decreased  since  the  conquest  of  Mysore.  The  im- 
ports from  Europe  nre  metal*  of  all  sorts,  wrought  and  un- 
wrouglit,  especially  cop|ier,  cotton  goods  and  yarn,  wool- 
lens, silk  goods,  wine*,  and  ales ;  habrrdnnhery,  and  a  host 
of  mailer  article*.  Bullion  used  formerly  to  be  a  lending 
article  of  export  from  Europe  ;  but  latterly  large  quantities 
have  been  brought  from  Bengal.  The  Import*  from  Madras 
and  Ihe  Comma n del  cone!  are  salt,  red  wood,  long  cloths, 
chintzes,  ate.   China  supplies  spices,  tea,  porcelain,  lac- 

Siuered  ware,  bullion,  ate.  (For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
orelgn  trade  of  Bcngnl,  *et  Calcftta.) 

The  Bengalese,  when  young,  are  handsome,  of  middling 
height,  varying  in  colour  from  light  olive  to  dark  brown, 
according  to  rank,  with  an  oval  face,  frequently  aquiline  no- 
sea,  and  universally  black  eyes  and  hair.  Their  constitu- 
tion t*  weak  and  ill  fitted  to  support  changes  of  climate. 
Though  generally  healthy,  they  rarely  attain  to  any  great 
age :  they  marry  young ;  and  il  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  women  of  12  and  14  years  of  age  with  children  in 
their  arms.  They  are  lively,  inquisitive,  and  polite ;  but 
deficient  in  energy,  and,  speaking  generally,  are  remarka- 
ble for  duplicity,  extreme  bad  faith,  and  pronenesa  to  liti- 
gation. They  are,  however,  less  corrupt  at  a  distance  from 
Calcutta  than  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital.  Domestic 
slavery  exists  very  partially ;  the  slaves  are  treated  kindly, 
and  more  as  members  of  the  family  than  otherwise,  not 
being  employed  in  the  labours  of  husbandry. 

The  Bengalese  arc  mostly  very  abstemious ;  rice,  season- 
ed with  salt,  and  sometimes  spice,  being  their  chief  food. 
The  slaughter  of  klne  and  the  eating  of  cows'  flesh  are 
considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  sinful.  They  do  not,  howev- 
er, scruple  to  eat  different  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  fish, 
ducks,  and  geese ;  but  all  castes  hold  it  an  abomination  to 
eat  the 

liquors;  but  they  < 
idly  ferments,  and 

hemp;  rhew  betel  and  tobacco,  and  smoke.  In  the 
parts  of  the  prov.  they  live  In  mud  hovels ;  In  the  lower 
i !  i  r . ,  in  huts  of  bamboo  sticks,  mats,  and  straw,  sometimes 
neatly  thatched.  None  but  the  opulent  classes  inhabit 
houses  of  brick  and  lime.  (F.vii.  of  liamm.  /toy.  Hem. 
1(81,  p.  740,  741.)  The  male  dress  of  the  classes  above 
poverty  is  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  around  the  chest,  and  an- 
other reaching  from  the  loins  to  the  ankle ;  the  labourers 
have  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins.  The  Moham- 
medan* wear  a  turban ;  but  the  Hindoos,  except  men  of 
rank.^vv  ho  dress  like  Mohammedan*,  are  both  bareheaded 

of  one  Jan*  piece  of  clo^^ollcdround'tho  w2lomhmJ 


;  dui  an  riuirs  nmo  H  nn  noominniion  in 
fowl.  They  rarely  Indulge  In  spirituous 
drink  the  Juice  of  the  palm,  which  rap 
d  the  Intoxicating  extracts  of  poppy  and 
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flowing  In  fnM*  tn  the  ankle,  and  the  othor  drawn  round 
the  head  nnd  chest,  and  then  serving  for  a  veil :  they  paint 
their  foreheads,  ringers,  and  feet,  red,  and  wear  a  profusion 
of  ring*  and  other  ornaments.  The  npfier  flumes,  and  es- 
pecially the  zemindars  living  in  Calcutta  are  gradually 
adopting  European  tastes  and  luxuries;  and  a  knowledge 

has  been  diffused  by  mean!* 
of  college*  In  Calcutta  and 
are  apt  and  quick  sehol 


looting  Em 
nf  Euro|iean  arts  and 
of 


t,  it  was  very  prevalent  during  their 
now  much  leas  frequent.  .Mohamin 


in,  and  the  English  language  and  literature  have  become 
familiar  to  many,  though  native  learning  has  lung  been  ret 
ngrnde.  owing,  moat  likely,  to  the  want  of  encouragement 
i or  men  of  literary  distinction  since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
native  governments.  Justice  Is  administered  as  in  the  con 
tlgumis  prov.  by  mnonsiff*,  sudder  nmeens,  and  judges  of 
tlie  rill  ah  courts,  the  pruv.  courts  of  Calcutta,  Moorsheda- 
bad.  nnd  Dacca ;  the  supreme  court  discharging  tlie  func- 
tions of  the  Sadder  Dtutanny  Adamlut,  or  supreme  civil 
court,  and  Sadder  .Yr.amut  .Uairlut.  or  supreme  criminal 
court !  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  are  governed  by  the 
Koran  and  the  laws  of  Menu.  The  peculiar  crime  of  this 
prov.  is  dacoity.  a  kind  of  brigandage,  by  gangs  of  robben, 
by  every  species  of  cruelly  upon  their  victims. 
Mohnmmcdni!  exoctkms  probably  first  gave  rise  U»  it : 
it  all  events,  it 
ty,  but  it  is 

Hiiulom  are  subject  to  their  respective  codes  of  justice  : 
Europeans,  Indeed,  and  every  one  else,  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, within  the  liberty  of  Calcutta,  are  exclusively  amena- 
ble to  the  Englisli  law;  but.  beyond  those  limits,  there  is 
uo  separate  provision  lor  t'ortigwr*.    In  no  |m>v.  of  India 
has  !!"■  crttsl  of  Mohammed  maile  so  much  progress, 
o         *        <''-••"•      1  the  former  seal  off  Mnslnni 
empire.    In  the  E.  dixtr.  Mohammedans  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Hindoos;  in  the  central  parts  llicy  consti- 
tute scarcely  l-*th  of  the  pop.,  und  in  the  W.  still  less. 
There  at>  BMUt  40  Jewish  hi  in  d  ie  *  in  Calcutta. 

In  1203  the  greater  part  of  11ms  ii  w.t*  conquered  bv  the 
Mohammedan*,  nnd  governed  l.v  \u  ,  r,  vs  from  Delhi  till 
1340,  when  It  was  erected  Into  a  separate  kingdom.  From 
IXV  to  1740  ncngal  was  again  an  appendage  to  the  throne 
of  Delhi    in  1703  tlie  British  acquired,  from  the  emperor 
Shah  Allum,  possession  of  Bengal.  Behar.  and  Orisso. 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  nucleus  and  principal  seal 
of  our  possessions  m  the  East.   Tlie  present  nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, the  descendant  of  the  Inst  sovereigns,  deprived  of  all 
poliitr.nl  power,  receive*  a  pension  from  the  British  *ov. 
of  £224,035  a  venr.     Hamilton' t  K.  I.  (iat^  p.  173-216: 
Hid.,  Deter,  of  Hinilottun.  1-193;  Reports  on  JE.  /.  Af- 
fair* and  Append.,  1830-1832;  CMorooke't  Remarks  on 
Ike  Husbandly  and  Internal  Cotnmtra  nf  Bengal,  1806,  an 
excellent  work  ;  Mud.  Prar.,  vol.  viu.,  tic.) 
BENGAZY  (an.  Hesptri*  anil  Berenice),  a  marit.  town 

I.  Tripoli,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Major)  ;  Int.  32°  T  30"  N., 
B.   Voy.  2500 1   It  is  finely  situated  on  tlie 
_  i  of  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  but  is  miser- 
xbly  built,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  infested  to  an  almost 
intolerable  extent  with  (Ilea.   The  harbour,  which  seems 
to  have  formerly  had  deep  water.  Is  Ailed  up,  so  that  It 
cannot  now  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  7  or 
8  ft.  water,  nnd  that  only  In  moderate  weather.    At  the 
entrance  to  the  port  Is  a  castle,  the  residence  nf  the  bey, 
but  worthless  as  a  means  of  defence.    Notwithstanding  its 
poverty,  and  the  indolence  of  Its  Arab  inhabitants,  Bcngn- 
ty  has  some  trade,  prlnci|mlly  carried  on  by  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vtatement  furnislied  by  the  French  consul,  the 
value  or  the  exports  In  1830,  consisting  principally  of  wool, 
oxen,  and  shoe |>,  salted  butler,  nnd  com,  amounted  to  about 
£12.000.   The  trade  Is  mostly  earned  on  with  the  other 
Uarhary  *tate*  and  Malta. 

Such  i*  the  present  abject  condition  of  a  city  that  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice,*  which  had  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Hcsperktes  in  iu  vicinity.   It  is  singular,  that 
though  its  walls  were  completely  repaired  under  Justinian, 
hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  now  to  be  met  with.    In  fact, 
scarce  a  vestige  nf  the  add  city  is  to  be  found  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain  ;  but  very  extensive  remains  arc  found 
on  digging  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface.  Captain 
Becchey  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  Bengar.y  nnd  the 
surrounding  country  In  his  voyage  tn  ft*.  Africa ;  and  to  it 
the  ...... Ir r  is  referred  for  farther  particulars. 

15 r\ CORE  HEAD,  a  promontory  nf  Ireland,  N.  coast, 
ec  Antrim,  adjoining  the  Giant's  Causeway  ;  lat.  55°  16' 
10"  ft'.,  long.  6°  23  30"  W.  This  remarkable  promontorv 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  cape*.  Of  these  the  most  per- 
fect and  striking  is  Pleaskin.  "Its  summit.-  to  use  tlie 
words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  "is  covered  with  a  thin, 
grassy  sod,  under  which  lies  the  natural  rock,  having 

*  Tki»  ton*  mi 
%f  t\rttmy  Phil 
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IU..M.         (an.  Hetperxs  ni 
of  N.  Africa,  district  Harm,  reg 
the  gulf  of  Sidra  (an.  Syriis 
long.  «P  y  E.   Pop.  2500  I  I 
•nanrin  of  an  extensive  and  ver 


in  lerigtn  or  sou  m.,  n  breauin  ot  xrv 
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BENGUELA. 

erally  a  uniform  hard  surface,  somewhat  cracked  and  shiv- 
ered. At  the  depth  of  10  or  12  ft.  from  the  summit,  title 
rock  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  tendency,  and  forms  a 
range  of  massy  pillars  of  basalt,  which  stand  perpeadicn- 
lar  to  the  horizon,  presenting.  In  the  sharp  face  of  the 
promontory,  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  gallery  or 
colonnade,  of  upwurds  of  00  ft.  in  height.  This  colonnade 
Is  su p| sorted  on  a  solid  base  of  coarse,  black.  Irregular 
rock,  nearly  60  ft.  thick,  abounding  in  blebs  or  air  holes ; 
but,  though  comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evidently 
olvcrvcd  to  affect  a  peculiar  figure,  tending,  in  many  pla- 
ces, to  run  into  regular  forms,  resembling  the  shooting  of 
salt  nnd  many  other 
■atlosi. 

"  Under  this  great  bed  nf  stone  stands  a  second  range  af 
pillars,  between  40  and  50  ft  in  height,  leas  gross  aad  more 
sharply  defined  than  those  of  the  upper  story ;  many  of 
thriri  on  n  close  view,  emulating  even  the  neatness  of  the 
columns  In  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This  lower  range  is 
borne  on  a  layer  of  red  orhre-itonc  which  serves  as  a  re- 
lief to  show  it  to  great  advantage. 

"Thr-e  two  admiral  de  natural  galleries,  together 
the  interjacent  mass  oi  irregular  rock,  form  a 
height  of  170  ft. ;  from  the  base  of  which,  the 
covered  with  rock  and  era**,  sUmk-h  down  to  the  sea  h>r  the 
space  of  200  ft.  more,  makinc.  in  all.  a  mass  of  mar  400  ft. 
in  height,  which,  in  beauty  and  variety  of  colouring,  in  el 
egance  nnd  novelty  of  arrangement,  anil  in  the  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  of  iu  objects,  cannot  rendily  be  rivalled  by 
anything  ot  the  kind  at  present  known."  (IstUra  on  toe 
('■taut  nf  Antrim,  I'-'mo.  od.,  p.  til.) 

HI'.NOt'KL A,  a  country  of  VV.  Africa,  the  limits  of 
which  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  Couwra  river  on 
the  ft*.,  the  Cumcne  river  on  the  K.,  the  mountains  behind 
Cape  Negro  on  the  H.,  and  the  shore  ("torn  that  cape  to  the 
m>utb  of  the  Coawra  on  the  IV.  According  to  this  out- 
line, it  extends  from  9°  to  16°  N.  Int.,  and  from  I23  ui  IT*5 
E  long.,  having  a  mean  length  of  460  tn.,  a  breadth  of  27(1 
m  ,  nnd  an  area  of  considerably  more  than  1,000,000 
;Aa*c/,  Rtlal.  Hut.  dt  " 
agt  to  Congo  Rivtr,  p. 
and  Interior  of  Cong: 
from  Captain  Omen's  innervations.*) 

Fate  of  the  Country.— Benguela  appears  to  be  mountain 
ous  throughout  its  whole  extent :  the  Innd  rising  sometimes 
so  high  that,  if  It  do  not  actually  reach  the  snow  line,  a 
very  great  degree  of  cold  I*  experienced.  (Battel,  Purtka* 
Pilgrims,  II.,  27.">  ,  HoiriltUh' i  Portuguese  Uiotovene  \< 
02.)  The*e  mountain,  come  down  to  the  wh, are  In  genet 
nl  very  difficult  of  passage,  hut,  like  other  African  eleva- 
tions, rise  In  ma***  rather  than  peaks,  and  abound  in  ter- 
races, table  land*,  and  valleys,  tn  tin  ir  very  summits.  The 
rivers  are  numormi*  and  important,  and.  as  the  direction  of 
the  mountains  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  chief  of  them 
ran  a  N.W.  course  to  the  Atlantic.  Tula  Is  the  ease  with 
the  large  river,  without  a  name,  which  falls  into  the  ocean 
at  Cape  Negro,  nnd  with  the  Cobal,  Coporno,  Cetumbela, 
and  Cuvo.  Besides  these,  which  are  very  large,  there  are 
an  Immense  number  of  small  streams  running  short  and 
almost  straight  courses  from  the  IV.  Hanks  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  various  affluent*  of  the  principal  rivers  an 
almost  innumerable ;  In  addition  tc  which,  springs  of  sweet 
water  are  so  abundant,  that  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  they  mny  be  found  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  nlmudnnt  moisture 
in  tropical  countries  Is  observed  in  Benguela,  and  nowhere 
la  vegetntion  more  abundant  or  more  varied.  Dense  for- 
ests of  cedars,  palms,  boobash,  date  trees,  tamarinds,  with 
every  other  tropical  tree,  and  some  that  belong  to  more 
temperate  climates,  clothe  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mount 
ains,  intermixed  with  vine*,  bananas,  ananas,  and  all  the 
finest  species  of  tropical  fruit.  Grain  is  not  very  abundant 
but  this  arise*  from  the  want  of  skill  or  industry  in  the  ita 
uvea,  since  there  Is  no  specie*  of  corn  that  might  not  be 
successfully  cultivated  upon  some  part  of  the  high  or  low 
land*.  Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami, 
and  other  large  animals,  are  extremely  numerous  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  xehrn  is  very  commonly  met  with,  and.  In 
short. every  wild  animal  for  which  Africa  is  noted  is  found 
within  the  limits  of  Benguela.  The  elk  (which  is  also  a 
native  here)  is  nortleularTy  prised,  from  Its  being  supposed 
that  one  of  iu  hoofs  ha*  power  to  cure  the  epilepsy  ;  dear 
and  antelopes,  of  course,  are  abundant,  t 'attic,  sheep, 
and  goats,  are  very  numerous,  but  It  does  not  seem  thai 
horses  are  at  all  plentiful.  Of  birds,  Battel  reports  thai 
peacock*  are  found  wild 
any  other  kind  :  that  the 


the  interior  a* 
are  accounted  sacred  and 
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J  EL  A  VELHA. 

t  the  pare*  of  th«  great  chief*.  The  ostrich  It  i 
also  found  here,  with  nil  the  reptile*,  dangerous  ami  harm- 
less for  which  thi*  part  of  Africa  is  an  much  reputed, 
croeodilee  being  especially  numerous  and  powerful.  The 
mountains  are  known  to  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum, 
and  crystals ;  and  are  supposed  10  purses*  gold  and  silver. 
Some  of  the  rivers  unquestionably  bring  down  the  former, 
but  probably  in  small  quantities,  which  the  natives  work 
into  the  handle*  of  their  hatchets. 

The  rainy  season  is  accounted,  in  Benguela,  to  last 
through  May  und  June;  but  it  Is  extremely  irregular,  and 
tametimes  no  rain  fall*  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
{Borditck.  vol.  ii.)  The  roast  is,  by  all  accounts,  exces- 
•vely  unhealthy  ;  but  the  Interior  Is  salubrious,  and  appa 
rently  well  fitted  for  cultivation  of  all  kind* ;  every  debtee 
•f  temperature  seem*  to  be  ex|>erienced  at  different  eleva- 
tion*, and  it  probably  I*  not  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of 
rain,  which  exist*  on  the  coast.  Battel,  who  resided  in 
dirt'  rent  part*  of  the  interior  for  -i  considerable  lime,  never, 
among  all  his  miseries,  complain*  of  the  climate- 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Benguela,  through  all  Hs 
great  extent,  comprise*  but  one  kingdom  ;  the  much  larger 


of  other  negroes,  with  the  exception  of 
,  or  Gig a».  a  wandering  herd  of  robbers,  which 
r  u»  npfirnxltuale  nearer  to  perfect  bnrbarum  than  any 
rr.  even  of  the  African  race*.  They  are  of  no  tribe  nor 
•orion,  destroy  all  their  own  children,  and  keep  up  their 
strength  and  numbers  by  stealing  those  of  IS  or  13  years 
of  age  from  the  countries  which  they  overrun.  Tliey  are 
bold  and  skilful  soldier*,  but  ruthless  cannibals,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  art  or  Industry,  so  that  wherever  they 
•ncainp,  they  destroy  all  around,  and  then  depart,  to  Inflict 
the  same  desolation  on  some  other  district  They  appear 
frequently  to  cause  a  famine,  where  such  a  calamity  would 
otherwise  seem  to  be  impossible,  verifying  the  animated  de- 
•cniitton  uf  the  locust:  "Before  them  Is  a  garden,  behind 
them  a  barren  desert."  Battel,  who  was  their  prisoner  for 
more  than  two  years,  has  left  a  full  and  curious  account  of 
these  savages,  which  carries  the  impress  of  truth  on  every 
line.  Benguela  was  formerly  subject  to  Angola,  at  least 
nominally,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  1?  provinces  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese  have  long  had  settlements 
on  the  coast  and  the  interior,  but  their  power  does  not  seem 
to  extend  far  beyond  their  forts.  See  Akoola.  (Battel's 
Pnrckeu,  il.,  974-977;  HarUi,  p.  501  ;  Mrrotta,  p.  60-08; 
lM,at,  |_  86-70;  BeicdiUk,  p.  26-64 ;  Caft.  Oven's  Afar. 
•/  »'»».,  11..  371-275. 

BENGUELA  VELHA  (Otd  Benguela).  the  native  capi- 
tal of  the  country  above  described,  la  I.  10°  45'  8.,  long.  15° 
5'  E.  It  is  well  situated  on  the  const,  between  the  river* 
Cuve  and  Lonja,  in  a  very  fruitful  champaign  country, 
and  about  3  in.  to  the  H.  I*  a  convenient  harbour,  called  by 
the  sailor*  lieu'*  bay,  from  the  number  of  domestic  fowl 
which  are  collected  about  it.  There  are  no  accounts  pre- 
served of  the  p-jn^or  other  statistics  of  Old  Benguela^ Its 
trnd^  y,  ha  1ng  long  sin  e  been  ran 

BENGUELA  {ST.  F1LIPPE  DE),  the  Portuguese  capi- 
tal of  the  same  eoantry,  I*.  12°  12"  8.,  long.  1$  E.,  nbmit 
100  ra.  8.  of  the  oW  town.  Pop.  about  3000,  the  greater 
portion  In  rng  free  blacks  or  slave*  ;  il  is  n  wretched  place, 
built  of  half-baked  bricks,  and  so  slightly,  that  no  tene- 
ments are  ever  repaired,  bat  as  soon  its  they  begin  to  de- 
cay, others  are  built  by  their  sides.  It  stnnds  on  nn  open 
bay,  and  \*  watered  by  a  tolerable  stream,  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  two  small  rivers.  Its  site  is  a  marsh,  full  of 
stagnant  pools,  and  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese affirm  none  of  their  countrywomen  could  endure 
it  three  months.  It  was  lately  nearly  destroyed  by  an  In- 
of  elephants,  a  numlier  of  them  having  entered  It  In 
of  wnter  during  the  dry  season  ;  and  danger  always 
in*  the  Inhabitants  from  the  alligators  and  hippopo- 
tami in  the  river.  To  compensate  these  evils.  It  was,  If  it 
be  not  still,  a  good  niacin?  stntion,  the  exports  formerly 
averaging  90,000  a  year!  This  traffic  Is  said  lo  hare  di- 
minished of  late  years  ;  but  such  does  not  really  appear  to 
be  the  case.    (Fee  Buzton  en  tke  Slav*  Tradr,  p.  30.) 

BENICARLO,  a  marit.  town  of  Hpoin,  in  Valencia,  on 
Ihe  Mediterranean,  25  m.  F.  Tortosa.  Pop.  5500.  It  is  de- 
(fended  by  wall*,  a  ditch,  and  an  old  castle,  Streets  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  house*  mend.  The  surrounding  territory 
It  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  wine.  Large  quantities  of 
which,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  considerable  strength  nnd  fra 
vonr,  are  shipped  from  thi*  town,  whence  h  has  In  name, 
principally  for  Cette.  It  is  thence  conveyed,  by  the  canal 
of  Lnngwitac,  to  Bordeaux,  where  it  i*  employed  to  give 
bo*y  and  colour  to  Ihe  claret*,  especially  to  those  exported 
•  <  Jm  English  markets.  (JtiHana;  Henderton  on  Winet, 
%  1*4,  fcc.) 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Africa,  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the 


gulf  of  Guinea,  between  4°  and  9°  N.  I  at.,  and  4°  and  8|o  E. 
long.  It  has  8.  the  gulf,  W.  Dahomey,  N.W.  Yarriba,  and 
N.E.  and  E.  the  lower  Niger,  which  separates  It  from  the 
stales  of  Nyfle,  Jacoba,  Fund  a,  aad  Calabar.  Il  hat  some- 
thing of  a  triangular  form,  to  about  340  m.  in  length  by  300 
m.  In  extreme  width,  nnd  contains  probably  not  le*s  than 
50.000  sq.  m.  i .  Ilium. t' f  Brmarks  on  Coast  from  K.  I'aJmas 
to  «fV.  Congo,  p.  100-128;  Clapprrton's  Second  F.tped.,  p.  1- 
37;  Lander's  Travels,  p.  632-G1M.)  On  the  coasl,  the 
country  is  level,  but  it  rises  gradually,  till,  in  the  central 
parts,  the  continuation  of  the  Korg  mountains  attains  an  el- 
evation of  2300  feel.  It  Is  well-watered,  for  the  delta  of  the 
Niger  comprises  more  than  140  m..  that  is,  more  than  7-lOihs 
of  the  whole  sea  board.  The  W.  branch  of  this  delta  Is 
the  stream  which  has  always  been  called  the  river  of 
Benin;  the  farthest  E.  Is  the  main  limb,  formerly  called 
the  Nun ;  but  demonstrated  by  Lander  to  be  the  Niger. 
(See  Ntova.)  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  stream* 
upon  the  coast,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the 
mountains  give  forth  many  affluents  to  (he  great  river  in  the 
interior.  (Smith's  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  227;  J.andrr,  p. 
407,  n  sr«. ;  .Idams,  p.  109,  119,  Ilc)  Under  the  Influence 
of  abundant  irrigation  and  a  tropical  sun,  the  production* 
of  Ihe  earth  are  very  numerous.  They  do  not.  however, 
i  those  of  other  parts  of  the  snme  coast,  except 
is  rather  more  abundant.  (Adams,  p.  ill.)  The 
hippopotamus  is  more  common  than  in  other  countries  of 
Guinea  lender,  p.  639).  In  proportion  to  the  more  magnifi- 
cent scale  of  the  hydrography ;  hut,  in  other  respects,  the 
animals  of  Benin  are  also  described  in  those  of  Guinea 
generally ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  habit* 
and  customs  of  the  natives :  the  same  arts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gold  working)  for  gold  is  not  found  in  Benin  .  Hums, 
p.  170) :  the  same  government ;  Ihe  same  religion  (Fcli- 
clim) ;  the  same  festivals,  marked  by  the  same  disgusting 
cruelties,  are  observed  here  as  in  Ashantee  (sat  Asiiantkk), 
with  one  additional  aggravation,  namely,  the  annual  sacri 
flee  of  human  victims  to  the  power  of  the  sea.  (Adams,  p. 
115.)  Benin  I*  well  peopled;  the  capital  contains  15.000 
tnhatt.,  and  Ute  town  of  Warn  5000.  (Adams,  ill.,  123.) 
Clappcrton  also  found  the  N.  frontier,  on  the  Akinga  river, 
very  populous,  a*  did  Lander  thai  of  the  E.,  upon  the  bank* 
of  the  Niger.  Previously  to  the  nominal  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  this  country  was  the  great  theatre  of  that  traf- 
fic ;  and  tl  Is  now  (1839)  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever.'  An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Bonny,  on  the  coast,  at 
which  not  fewer  than  30,000  slaves  are  sold,  of  whom  it  U 

district  of  Heelie 
hank  of  the  Niger. 

the  kings 

of  New  and  Old  Calabar,  but  the  vast  majority  are  disposed 
of  to  foreign  traders,  and  are  shipped  principally  for  Bmxil 
and  Cubs.  (.Maw*,  p.  129;  Buzton,  passim,  fcc.)  A  I 
harmless  trade,  and  to  n  considerable  extent,  \~  cr 
in  salt,  palm  oil,  and  blue  coral. 

Bkmm,  a  large  town  of  Africa,  cup.  of  the  above  king- 
dom ;  lat.  16°  15' N.,  long.  5°  53"  E.  Pop.  15,000 1  It  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  a  large  stream,  hitherto  called  the 
river  of  Benin,  but  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  numerous 
mouths  of  the  Niger  ;  11  I*  built  without  any  order,  the 
houses  being  detached  from  each  other,  and,  consequently, 
occupying  a  great  deal  of  ground.  They  arc  large,  con- 
structed of  clay,  and  neatly  thatched  with  reeds,  straw,  or 
leaves.  There  Is  an  almost  continual  market  for  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  yams,  cotton,  Ivory,  and  Euro 
peon  ware* ;  it  waa  also  formerly  the  great  emporium  for 
slaves;  but  the  river  not  being  navigable  for  large  ships 
higher  than  40  m.  below  Benin,  this  traffic  Is  now  carried 
on  nearer  the  coast,  nnd  chiefly  st  Brass,  the  outlet  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Niger.  For  >  negro  town,  Benin  Is  ex 
tremely  clean,  and  II  has  a  system  of  municipal  government 
resembling  in  many  respects" that  of  more  civilized  commu- 
nities: every  district  is  under  the  control  of  a  street  king, 
whose  office  la  not  much  unlike  that  of  otir  aldermen,  and 
who  are  sometimes  powerful  enough  lo  hold  ihe  monarch 
at  defiance.  Gatto,  or  Agalton,  is  the  port  of  Benin ;  It  Ilea 
about  40  m.  down  the  river,  or,  rather,  on  a  large  creek 
which  the  former  gives  out  from  Its  bank,  and  is  accessible* 
to  craft  of  the  burden  of  sixty  tons.  It  is  said  to  be  larger 
and  more  populous  than  Benin  Itself.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  wooded,  fertile ;  but  low,  flat,  swampy,  and 
very  unhealthy.  It  was  here  that  Belzoni  died  of  dysentery 
in  iP23,  on  his  rood  In  Housso  and  Timbuctoo.  Smith's 
Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  234,  fcc. ;  Adams's  Bemarks  on  tko 
Country  from  Cape  Palmas,  p.  Ill,  fcc. ;  .YouveUes  Jinn  alts 
de»  Voyages,  xxll.,  142;  Oent.'s  Mag.,  p.  94,  4fi2.) 

Bkiux  (Bight  or).  The  coast  of  Benin  1*  so  called.  It 
is  a  considerable  Indentation  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  extend- 
from  the  Akinga  to  ihe  Niger.    It  is  an  iron  bound 


n  nirn  not  icwer  innn  xu.wu  siuvcs  are  asmi,  «i 
alleged  16,000  are  brought  from  the  single  district 
or  Eboe,  a  port  of  Benin,  on  the  right  bank  of  t 
Pome  few  of  these  ore  sold  to  native  matters,  a* 
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BENISUEFF. 

Btxis  (River  or),  called  also  ibe  Formosa,  fait*  into 
the  gull"  of  Guinea,  about  Mi  m  bolow  Bi>nin,  in  lat  5°  W 
N.,  long.  5°  B.  It  t*  a  deltoid  branch  of  (lie  Niger,  com- 
mencing ai  Kirrr*.  about  IUO  m.  above  Benin,  and  it*  w  hole 
course,  inclusive  of  winding*,  may  , be  ubout  210  ru.  (See 
Nloan.l 

BKNI8CEFF,  a  town  of  Egypt  cap.  prov.  tame  name, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  .Nile,  64  ru.  S.  Cairo.  Pop.  5000. 
This  is  a  pretty  well  built,  important  town,  being  the  entre- 
pot for  all  the  produce  of  tlie  ferule  valley  of  Fayoum, 
which  Is  brought  here  for  shipment  to  Cairo.  It  had,  in 
If35.  a  large  cotton-mill  at  work,  which  gave  employment 
In  several  hundreds  of  poor  people;  with  large  barracks  for 
rivalry,  fee.  It  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all 
Mirts;  and  quarries  of  alabaster  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  iu  vicinity.  {Set-W*  Egypt  and  Candia,  p. 
205.) 

HK.NNECKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 
reg.  Erfurth.  on  the  Rnphode,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hans,  in  an 
rnelare  nil uated  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  13  m.  N.N.W. 
Nordhausen.  Pop.  3700.  It  has  an  iron  foundry,  a  nail- 
work,  a  brewery,  and  a  manufactory  of  bankets. 

BENNETSVILLE,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Marlboro  dist,  8.C.. 
107  in.  N.E.  Columbia,  409  VV.  Situated  on  the  B.E.  side 
irt'  Crooked  creek,  a  branch  of  Grent  Pcdec  river.  It  con- 
tain- n  court-house,  jail,  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and 
one  Buptist,  and  about  350  inhabitants. 

BEN  NEVIS,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  In  Dumbarton- 
■hlra,  the  highest  of  the  British  mountains.  It  lies  tmmc- 
ili  itely  to  the  E.  of  fort  William,  being  separated  from  the 
Grampians  by  the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  of  Ran- 
noch.  It  rises  ,370  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  being  43 
ft  higher  than  Ben  Mardhu,  the  next  highest  mountain  In 
Scull  ind.  and  799  It  higher  than  Snowdon,  the  most  eleva- 
ted of  the  Welsh  mountains.  Iu  circumference  at  the  base 
i-  supposed  to  exceed  34  in.  Iu  outline  all  round  Is  well 
tirrtned.  Iu  N.  front  consists  of  two  grand  ascents  or  ter- 
races :  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  which,  at  an  elevation 
■>f  about  1700  ft.,  contains  a  wild  Urn  or  mountain  lake. 
"The  outer  acclivities  of  this,  the  lower  part  of  the  mount- 
ain, are  very  sleep,  though  covered  with  a  short  grassy 
rward,  intermixed  with  heath ;  but  at  the  lake,  this  general 
vegetable  clothing  ceases.  The  surface  of  the  upper  and 
higher  part  of  the  mountain,  where  not  absolutely  precipi- 
tous, i*  strewed  with  angular  fragmenU  of  stone,  of  various 
yize*  wedged  together,  and  forming  a  singularly  rugged  cov- 
ering, among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom  of 
vegetable  life.  On  the  N.E.  side,  a  broad.  terrific,  and  tre 
niendous  precipice,  commencing  at  the  summit,  reaches 
dovv  n  to  n  depth  of  not  less  than  1500  ft.  The  furrow*  and 
eJnaiM  in  the  black  beetling  rocks  of  this  precipice  arc  con 
■nantly  filled  with  snow,  and  the  brow  of  the  mountain  U 
also  encircled  with  an  icy  diadem.  From  the  summit,  the 
view  is  remarkably  grand  and  sublime  :  it  commands  most 
of  the  W.  Islands,  from  the  pass  of  Jura  to  Cuchullin,  in 
Skye ;  mil  on  the  E.,  the  view  extends  to  Schiehallion 
Cairngorm  and  Ben  Macdhu."  (.IntUrton's  Highland*,  p. 
200.  4tc.) 

Ben  being  a  term  used  in  the  Gaelic  to  signify  a  high 
summit,  is  applied  to  several  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  as 
Ben  I^imond,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  3195  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  best  known  of  all  the 
Highland  mountains ;  Ben  Macdhu,  on  the  confines  of  Bnntr, 
Inverness,  and  Aberdeen,  4337  ft  above  the  sea,  being,  as 
already  stated,  only  43  feet  lower  than  Ben  Nevis;  Ben 
Savvers,  Ben  Gloe,  Ben  Wyvls,  ttc.    (See  Scotland.) 

BENNINGTON,  county,  Vt,  situated  In  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  Mate,  and  contains  010  sq.  m.  The  eastern  part  ex- 
tends into  the  Green  mountain  range.  The  western  part, 
though  uneven,  is  favourable  to  tillage.  A  range  of  lime- 
stone extends  through  the  co.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  furnishes 
some  Rood  marble  quarries.  Iron  ore  is  also  found.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  16.H97  neat  cattle,  104,731  sheep,  9000 
swine  ;  aud  produced  12,959  bushels  of  wheat,  35.071  of  rye, 
70.2W  of  Indian  corn.  10,071  of  buckwheat,  137,837  of  oats, 
504.279  of  potatoes,  180,980  pounds  of  sugar.    It  bad  thirty 
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factories,  three 
twelve  tanneries,  one  pottery, 
fiirt-mills,  seventy-three  saw  tulll 
iug-oflke,  one  weekly  newspaper; 
dents,  103  schools.  3894  scholar*. 
Bcunlngton  and  Manchester. 

Ui.viisoto.m,  p.  v.,  capital,  with  Manchester,  of  Benning- 
ton co„  Vt,  117  8.  by  W.  Mont|>elier,  37  m.  N.E.  Albany, 
68  m.  S.W.  Windsor.  133  ro.  W.N.W.  Boston.  407  W.  It 
was  chartered  in  1749  by  Benning  Went  worth,  the  royal 
governor  of  N.H.,  from  whom  it  was  named,  but  it  was  first 
settled  in  1761.   Walloomseoik  river,  a  branch  of  lioosic 
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tional  church,  two  academies,  a  bask,  five  stores,  a  printing 
office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  seventy-five  dwellings, 
and  about  400  iuhabiUnU.  A  mile  and  a  half  E.  of  this  is 
the  east  village,  which  has  considerable  manufactures.  It 
contain*  four  churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist  one 
Episcopal,  and  one  Congregational  ;  an  academy,  eight 
stores,  one  woollen  factory,  two  cupola  furnaces,  three  tan- 
neries, one  pottery  and  stone  war r  factory.  140  dwellings, 
and  700  inhabitants.  There  are  several  other  villages  in 
ill'1  town.  The  Americans,  under  Gen.  Stork,  defeated  a 
I  superior  British  force,  August  16th,  1777,  on  the  W.  bonier 
of  the  town.  Il  contains  fourteen  stores,  three  fulling  mills, 
two  collon  factories  with  1008  spindles,  three  furnaces, 
four  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  mill,  three  griM-uulls 
two  saw-mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  printing-omce,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  two  academies,  150  students,  twelve  school*. 
419  scholar*.    Pop.  3439. 

Besninoton,  p.  t,  Wyoming  co„  N.Y.,  246  m.  W.  Alba 
ny,  370  W.    Drained  by  Cayuga  and  Ti 
It  contains  five  stores,  one  woollen -factory,  two  gristi 
nine  saw  mills,  thirty-four  schools,  915  scholars.    Pop.  2308. 

Bknninoton,  t,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.  Drained  bv 
Looking-glass  river.  It  contains  a  saw-mill,  three  schools, 
sixty-five  scholars.   Pop.  403. 

Benninoton,  p.  ti  Delaware  co.,  O,  40  m.  N.  Columbus. 
409  W.   Pop.  1051. 

BENOfT  (ST.),  a  town  of  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marsouins.  The 
producu  of  the  district  are  shipped  in  small  vessels  at  the 
creek,  or  bay,  for  St.  Denis,  the  cap.  of  the  Island. 

BENSAL1M,  t,  Bucks  co..  Pa.  Bounded  8.E.  by  Dela 
ware  river.  Neihamony  creek  runs  on  iu  E.,  and  I'ixju ea- 
sing creek  on  IU  W.  border,  both  of  which  furnish  good 
water-power.  It  contains  five  mores,  three  grist  mills,  one 
saw-mill,  four  schools,  154  scholar*.   Pop.  1731. 

BENHHE1M,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  Darm 
stadt  13  m.  S.  Darmstadt  Pop.  4000.  It  has  a  church,  a 
college,  and  a  hospital. 

BENSON,  p.  I,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.  85  m.  S.W.  Montpelier, 
63  m.  S.  Burlington,  457  W.  Bounded  W.  by  lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  wide.  Chartered  in  1 7*0 
first  settled  in  1783.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Con 
gregational.  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist;  three  stores, 
one  grist-mill,  six  saw  mills,  one  fulling-mill,  eleven  schools. 
510  scholars.   Pop.  1403. 

BENTON,  county,  Ala.,  situated  in  tlie  N.E.  part  of  the 
slate,  and  contains  1000  sq.  m.  Watered  by  TailaptMBa 
river,  and  a  branch  of  Coosa  river.  It  contained.  In  1840, 
16,898  neat  cattle.  4880  sheep.  48,340  swine;  and  produced 
77,970  bushels  of  wheat  007.833  of  lndlnn  corn,  22.191  of 
oats,  23,077  of  potatoes,  30,538  pounds  of  tobacco,  1,750502 
of  cotton  ;  gold  produced  to  the  amount  of  911,080.  It  had 
twenty-nine  stores,  one  collon  factory  with  158  spindles, 
fourteen  flouring-milla,  twenty-nine  gnst-milU,  twenty -tour 
saw-mills,  eight  tanneries,  eighteen  distilleries,  one  printing 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  academies,  180  students, 
thirty-eight  schools,  1498  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  11.300; 
slaves,  2894  ;  free  coloured,  0 ;  total,  14,260.  Capital,  Jack 
sonvlllc. 

Bkktok,  county.  Tenn.,  situated  in  the  W.  pan  of  the 
He.  and  contains  375  »q.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Tennessee 
and  W.  by  Big  Sandy  river.  It  contained.  In  1840. 
teat  cattle,  3645  sheep,  23,330  swtae;  and  produced 
13,722  bushels  of  wheat  41,533  of  Indian  com,  33,431  of 
oats,  5329  of  potatoes,  29563  pounds  of  tobacco,  22.49H  of 
cotton.  It  hnd  four  stores,  three  grist-mills,  two  saw  units, 
three  distilleries,  four  schools,  314  scholars.  Pop. :  whiles, 
4517;  slaves,  347;  free  coloured,  8;  total,  4773.  Capital, 
Camden. 

Benton,  county,  Mo.,  situated  in  the  S.W.  of  the  centre 
of  Ibe  state,  and  contains  1050  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Osage 
river.  The  surface  to  uneven :  soil  fertile.  It  contained,  in 
1840.  4177  neat  cattle,  3617  sheep,  12,541  swine ;  and  pro- 
duced 3283  bushel*  of  wheat  110,335  of  Indian  corn.  8195 
of  oats.  5533  of  potatoes,  4731  pound*  of  tobacco,  2821  of 
cotton.   It  had  etght  stores,  one  tannery,  t 
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coloured,  11 ;  total  4305.   Capital.  Warsaw 

Bknton,  county.  Ark.,  situated  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
suite,  and  contains  1050  sq.  m.  Drained  by  While  river, 
and  branches  of  Neosho  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  30>44 
neat  caule,  1934  sheep,  8221  swine ;  and  produced  5128 
bushels  of  wheat,  130,595  of  Indian  corn,  5985  of  osus,  5744 
of  potatoes,  1,114.633  of  cotton.  It  had  six  stores,  two  taa 
neries,  four  distilleries,  five  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  six 
schools,  131  scholars.  Pop.;  whiles,  3050;  slaves,  16B; 
free  coloured,  10 ;  total,  3328.    Capital,  Bentonville. 

Bento*,  p.  t,  Vales  co„  N.Y,  184  m.  W.  Albany,  33T 
W.  The  nutlet  of  Crooked  lake  and  Cos  hong  creek  afford 
The  village  at  tlie  centre  eooiaina  two  church- 
thirty  five  dwellings.    The  hmu 
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3,  two  flouring  mill*,  one  grist-mill,  live  aaw-mills,  one  dis 
lery,  eighteen  schools,  1082  scholars.    Pop.  3011. 
Htvro*.  L,  Hocking  co.,  O.   Pop.  44a 
Bkstos.  p.  t,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.,  24  tu.  8.W. 
Links  Bock,  1080  W. 
Bkstom,  p.  r-  capital  of  Scott  co..  Mo.,  222  m.  8.E.  Jef 
city,  870  \V.    It  has  a  court  house,  jail,  and  several 


Bk*tc*,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Yazoo  co..  Ml**..  20  ni.  N.W. 
Jackson.  1019  W.  Bitunted  midway  between  Big  Black  and 
Yaxoo  rivers,  and  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  one  church, 
free  to  all  denominauons  except  Roman  Catholics,  one 
ar.ideiny,  a  maaonle  kail,  and  four  store*,  The  country 
around  produces  an  abundance  of  cotton. 

BENTON  VII.LE,  p.  v..  capital  of  Polk  eo„  Ti  nn  174 
m.  S.E.  Naafavllle,  474  W.   It  bos  I  court-house,  jail,  and 
f,  all  of  brick,  two  churches,  one  Baptist  and 
"  Presbyterian,  three  stores,  and  about  'JUU 


Ukstustilu,  v.,  capitnl  of  Beaton  co.,  Ark.  It  contain* 
a  court,  jail,  an  academy,  and  134  inhabitant*. 

BKRAR  (Dom.  or  Rajah  or},  a  tcrrit.  of  India,  In  the 
Hereon,  under  British  protection,  comprising  Nagpoor,  part 
of  Bora*  pro  v.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Uundwanah  ; 
between  laL  17°  4tr  and  23°  43*  If,  long.  78°  20*  to  80°  48 
E. :  harlog  N\  the  ceded  dlmr.  on  the  Nerbudda  ;  E.  ports 
of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  preside  and  8.  and  W.  the  nl- 
aauT*  dom  .  greatest  length,  N.  to  8  ,  330  m. ;  bntadth.  »» 
m- ;  are*.  26,723  sq.tn.    (C*»r.  Sutherland.)    Pop.,  early  in 
the  present  century,  about  •iSOO.OUO,  exclusive  of  some  of 
the  wilder  districts.   In  tha  N.  It*  bound  >ry  I*  a  high  tabic 
land ;  its  S.W.  limit  Is,  for  the  tno*t  part,  identical  w  it li  the 
course  of  the  Wax  do ,  the  other  chief  rum  an*,  the  Pain 
(iunga.  Its  tributary  the  Kbahan,and  the  Mabauuddy.  The 
land  t»  ferule  In  dry  grain*;  pea*,  vetches,  Max.  rugar,  betel, 
and  Hibaurn  are  also  raised.   The  Nog  pour  wheat  I*  reck 
ooed  the  mewt  nutritious  in  India ;  it  come*  to  perfection  in 
i  Wf«t>ih«,  and  with  maize,  which  is  sown  after  it  as  a 
I  crop,  form*  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  inhab.  A 
proportion  of  the  land  has  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion) since  the  British  have  hod  the  superintendence  of  this 
the  capital  of  the  cultivator*  generally  has  In- 
and  irrigation  and  the  stale  of  the  wells  are  better 
id.   Additional  bullocks  are  now  used  in  agricul- 
ture, bat  no  improvement  has  taken  place  In  the  implement* 
•t  limUandry .  the  plough  la  a  crocked  Instrument,  of  the 
ruanest  wood,  with  a  liUle  bit  of  Iron  at  the  end  of  it.  co*i- 
«g  but  three  or  four  rupees,  and  sufficient  only  for  scratch- 
ing the  ground.  Sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco  are  largely  ma 
aured,  but  not  with  cow  dung,  which  hi  used  by  the  Htn- 
ioas  tor  the  Doors  of  houses  and  for  fuel,  though  plenty  of 
Wood  suitable  for  the  loiter  purpose  hi  scattered  over  the 
country.   Indigo  grows  wild,  but  I*  not  cultivated  to  any 
rxleot,  and  opium  very  utile.    A  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try belong*  to  zemiodAra,  who  pay  nothing  but  a  quit  rent  to 
government,  and  are,  la  other  respects.  Independent  of  any 
inanrinr  authority :  but  these  are  lea*  numerous  in  the  cen- 
tral district*,  which,  a  few  year*  since,  were  placed  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  rajah.    In  the  more 
ports  the  revenue  la  collected  under  the  village 
it;  the  chief  farmer  of  the  village  being  the  poind, 
Je  for  the  payment  of  the  ryots  under  htm ;  rvceiv 
their  rents;  advancing  thrui  money  when  m-cezeary 


receiving  for  his  own  remuneration  1  Oth  part  of  the 
_  *Je  sum  collected.  Cowl*,  or  agreement*  between  the 
|ij«**lili»e*lt  and  the  pots.il,  or  between  the  potnll  and  the 
ryot,  that  only  so  much  shall  be  collected  from  the  land  in 
a  certain  term  (generally  five  or  seven  years)  are  very  com 
■tea,  and  ware  introduced  by  the  Mahralta*  when  they 
eanejncred  this  territory.  In  order  to  promote  cultivation, 
which  ot  that  tunc  had  been  greatly  neglected  :  the  system 
a  easd  lo  be  advantageous,  and  if  the  assetsant  were  mod 
crate,  and  the  term  of  agreement  extended,  and  the  condl- 
joes  abided  by.  it  perhaps  would  be  aa  good  a  system  a* 
the  principle  on  which  It  is  bottomed  will  admit  of. 

The  once  of  potail  Is  usually  considered  hereditary,  but 
t  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The  rev- 
-nue  is  about  40  or  47  lor*,  and  the  civil  expenditure  7  or  8 
rupee*  a  year.  The  ascending  ranks  of  judicial  nu- 
i  at*  the  potail.  the  native  porgunnah  collector,  the 
of  the  district,  and  the  rajah  himself,  who  holds 
aIJ  the  souboiidar  luriMlicUon  round  the  capital.  The  jwa- 
ckarnet.  a  body  of  five  judges,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
each  of  the  contending  panic*,  and  the  nfih  by  the  notnll. 
decMlrs  moat  civil  suit*,  and  Its  decision  is  Anal.  Thl*  sys 
i em  I*  said  to  work  well,  except  near  Nngpoor.  where  cor 
ruptHiD  la  common  ;  it  Is  always,  however,  resorted  to;  for 
when  the  rajah  decides,  he  exact*  i  of  the  sum  in  dispute 
ae  a  fine  from  the  loser,  and  another  1  as  n  compensation 
for  the  dtsrlsion,  from  the  winner.  There  are  no  statute 
asm:  succession  In  property  Is  commonly  determined  by 
-he  Hindoo  code,  and  there  are  a  few  men  of  learning  m  the 
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cap.  versed  in  this  ;  but  where  one  of  these  is  not  called  in. 
most  matters  are  determined  by  the  punekmpL  Education 
Is  nut  much  countenanced  either  by  the  government  or  the 
people  at  large  ;  II  is  mostly  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
Brahmins  and  mercantile  class  c*.  and  among  these  extend* 
Utile  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  account*.  All  other 
classes  ore  very  illiterate,  and  it  I*  rare  thai  a  cultivate* 
can  write  his  own  name.  There  ore  no  school*  for  Mo 
hommedan*  only,  they  forming  bul  a  very  small  part  of 
the  population.  Domestic  slavery  hi  not  very  prevalent, 
and  Is  more  common  m  the  cap.  than  elsewhere:  It  chiefly 
occurs  from  prrvms  pressed  by  poverty  disposing  of  then 
children,  who  are  treated  more  at  members  of  the  faiuilict 
of  their  owner*  than  otherwise:  none  are  exclusively  em- 
ployed a*  agricultural  slave*,  nor  ore  any  attached  to  the 
soil.  The  public  roads  arc  few ;  there  are  no  canals ;  com 
inunieallon  I*  very  trifling  generally,  and  in  bad  weather 
there  Is  none  at  all.  The  trade  of  Berar  with  other  prove 
is  very  insignificant,  and  from  all  these  causes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  country  is,  of  necessity,  very  Im- 
jiert'ect  Commerce  is  said  to  be  promoted  in  a  must  singu- 
lar manner,  that  is.  by  a  belief  among  the  lower  tribe*,  that 
suicide  is  acceptable  to  their  divinities,  and  they  according- 
ly Immolate  them«clvci  at  fairs,  Aw.,  to  which  merchants 
and  other  classes  resort  lo  Witness  the  spectacle  !  In  1830, 
610  European,  ami  4U00  native  troops,  formed  the  military 
establishment. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  Mahrnlbu  over- 
ran this  country,  and  under  the  second  Mnhmttn  rajah. 
Jcnice,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  lost  century,  it  1* 
said  to  have  been  in  a  more  fhmruhing  cund'tlon  than  at 
any  other  period:  The  rajah  of  Nagpoor,  however,  at  th 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  having  become  luaulle  to 
the  British,  was  deprived  of  the  urov.  of  Cuttack,  which 
hod  previously  belonged  to  him.  and  some  territories  adjoin- 
ing Hyderabad,  which  were  given  to  the  nlzam.  In  1817 
the  r.ijah  was  again  in  arms  against  the  English,  who  then 
look  upon  themselves  the  ndminivtratlon  of  hi*  territory. 
Thl*  continued  fur  MJ  years,  during  which  time  much  Im- 
provement, lo  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people,  was  ef- 
fected. The  annual  revenue  had  risen  from  37  to  47  l&cs 
of  rupees,  when  the  central  ports  were  delivered  np  to  the 
young  rnjah  Bnjeo  Rao  Booslnh,  on  his  majority  in  1896,  at 
which  time  he  ceded  to  us  a  territory  on  both  bank*  of  the 
Nerbuddah,  ami  those  parts  of  (Jumlwnnah  now  belonging 
in  the  Bengal  pre* id.,  together  with  an  annual  tribute  or 
eight  lac*  ;  the  whole  of  our  acquisition  by  this  treaty  being 
estimated  at  30  Incs  nip.  a  year.  In  1829  the  rajah  wn*  put 
in  possession  of  the  real  of  hi*  prov.,  with  an  agreement 
that,  instead  of  a  force  of  200U  horse  and  3000  foot,  he 
should,  for  the  fuuire,  maintain  a  standing  army  of  1000 
horse  only,  (//ami  ton's  K.  I.  Oct..  1.,  217-231;  Report* 
an  the  .  //.no  tf  tk*  K.  I.  f>m»,  Keid.  of  Mr.  Jtnkint,  p. 
140-120;  Append.,  vi..  163.) 

BERAT,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  in  the  N.  port  of 
Albania,  on  the  Tuberalhl  (nn.  .Ipius),  2tnn.  N'.E.  Aulooo; 
lnt_  40°  48*  N..  long.  19°  lef  E.  Pop.  8000  7*  It  consists  of 
an  acropolis  or  citadel,  on  the  summit  of  a  pretty  high  hill, 
and  of  a  lower  town.  The  former,  which  wn*  repaired  mid 
strengthened  by  All  Pacha,  I*  very  extensive,  and  contains 
within  It  the  palace  of  the  vizier,  several  (•reek  churchea 
and  about  220  houses.  Being  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  without  cither  springs  or  cistern* 
( PoufuewiUe),  It  could  oppose  nn  effectual  resistance  to  an 
Invading  army  properly  supplied  with  artillery,  or  strong 
enough  effectually  to  blockade  it.  The  lower  town,  at  the 
fool  of  the  acropolis,  is  intersected  by  the  liver,  over  which 
there  Is  a  good  bridge  of  eight  arches.  It  has  numerous 
uiissnuc*,  and  a  largo  and  handsome  bazar.  Merchants  im 
port  British  and  other  foreign  goods  through  the  port  of  .An 
Ion*,  Bcandebeg  foiled  la  an  attempt  to  take  thl*  town, 
which  ho*  always  been  regarded  as  an  important  port,  and 
the  key,  in  fact,  of  this  part  of  the  country.  {PonqntwiUe. 
t'oyag*  dc  U  Grite,  i ,  301,  ed.  1820;  Hugkt*'  .-fttania,  il.. 

BERAUN,  a  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  clrc  same 
name,  on  the  Beraun.  14  m.  W.8.W.  Prague.  Pop.  2200. 
It  has  fabrics  of  earthenware  and  tire  .urn-,  and  in  Its  vi 
cinlty  are  quarries  of  marble  and  coal  mines.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  the  Austrian*,  in  1740,  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Prussians. 

BERBERA,  a  sea  port  town  of  Africa,  In  live  country  of 
the  Somsall*.  an  the  sea  of  Babel  Mamie b,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  and  deep  bay  ;  lot.  10°  94'  N.,  long.  42°  8*  E. 
It  la  rather  on  encampment  than  a  town,  tin-  inhab.  dwell- 
ing mostly  In  lent*  or  hut*  constructed  of  a  few  stirks,  ami 
covered  with  skint.  It  ha*  few  permanent  resident* ;  bin 
from  September  to  April,  during  which  period  a  great  nn 
nuol  fair  la  held,  there  I*  a  large  concourse  of  visiters, 

•  rnnnili.  mr*  «**•  its  to«*r  low.  hu  ace  .i,***..  and  U»  sxipsr 
Miss**** 
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.  to  the  amcmnt  of  7000  or  10,000. 
bring  with  them,  fiom  the  interior,  ghee  or 
sheep,  various  descriptions  of  gums,  myrrh,  ostrich  feathers, 
gold  du*t  hide*.  slaves  of  tmth  sexes,  fcc,  which  they  ex- 
change for  Iron,  lend,  cotton,  cloth,  rice,  dhourrnh,  <tc, 
brought  from  the  Arabian  ports  of  Mocha,  Hodeida,  Ma- 
kullah.  te.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  tlie  hand*  of 
Banian  merchants,  who  are  said  to 
!  rVtiUtnCt  Arabia,  lU  360,  Ik.) 
IlKKIIM'E.  SeeV.iikHx. 

BERDITCHEF,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Europe,  for.  Vnl- 
hynin,  no  Its  8.E.  confines,  25  m.  8.E.  Jitomir.  Pop.  9000 1 
It  la  dirty  and  111  built,  and  is  principally  Inhabited  by  Jew*. 
It  is,  however,  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  It*  fair, 
called  OhohJ rirffrirfikala.  Is  much  frequented.  In  1832, 
there  were  brought  to  it  Russian  merchandise  of  the  value 
of  3,108.755  roubles;  foreign  and  colonial  do..  l.5IH,195r.: 
Asiatic  do.,  347.000  r. ;  with  horses  of  the  value  of  710.000 
r.,  nnd  cattle.  130,000  r.  {Seknitttcr,  1m  Rusiit,  ire,  p. 
308.5 

BEREZINA,  a  river  of  Russia  m  Europe :  it  rises  in  the 
district  of  I is,  gov.  Minsk,  which  It  traverses  from  N.  to 
8. :  after  receiving  variou*  affluent*,  and  being  Joined  by  a 
canal  with  Duo,  it  falls  into  the  Dnieper  a  Irillo  below 
Rilchilzn.  Thb)  river  has  become  celebrated  from  the  dinV 
eulties  nnd  disasters  attending  the  pn«.ige  over  it  of  the 
army  under  Napoleon,  when  retreating  from  Moscow  In 
1812.  The  above  river  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  and  smaller  river  of  the  same  name,  which  also 
rise*  In  the  gov.  Minsk,  and  which,  having  divided,  during  a 
part  of  its  course,  the  govtt.  of  Grodno  and.  Wilna,  falls  into 
the  Niemcn,  at  Nlkolaef. 

BERGAMO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  prov.  and 
dkrtr.  same  name,  on  some  low  hills  between  the  Serio  and 
the  Breuibo,  29  m.  N.E.  Milan  :  lot.  ASP  41'  51*  N..  long.  V> 
40*  20"  E.  Pop.  30,:«hi.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
aa  old  castle ;  but  these  are  now  usch-ss  as  means  of  de- 
fence. It  Is  well  built ;  has  a  massive  cathedral,  fourteen 
churches,  twelve  monasteries,  ten  nunneries,  a  large  hospi- 
tal, n  mouU-<lt-piiU,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  charita- 
ble institutions,  a  lyceum,  and  a  •rsn'snriV?  .  the  Cnrrnrrse 
school,  founded  by  Count  Carrara,  when-  gratuitous  Instruc- 
tion Is  given  la  music,  painting,  and  architecture:  a  public 
library,  with  00,000  vols.,  tw  o  theatres,  Ate.  There  are  here 
utenslve  establishments  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
■Ilk.  great  quantities  of  which  are  produced  In  the  vicinity, 
with  woollen  and  cotton  fabric*,  iron  foundries,  fee.  A 
great  fair  Is  annunlly  held  on  the  22d  of  August,  nnd  14 
following  days,  in  a  large  quadrangular  building,  called  the 

Ce.  containing  540  booths  or  shops.  All  the  products  of 
Hhanly  are  exposed  to  sale  at  tills  fair ;  but  silk  is  the 
staple  article,  nml  next  to  H  are  Iron,  wine.  Ace.  It  has  also 
■  considerable  trade  In  grindstones,  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhiud.  The  value  of  the  goods  disposed  of  at  the  fair  Is 
amid  sometimes  to  amount  to  £1.300.000.  It  has  also  oth- 
er, but  less  considerable,  fairs,  nnd  cattle-markets.  It  Is  the 
•eat  of  a  bishopric,  of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  of  a  ju- 
dicial tribunal. 

Bergamo  Is  very  ancient,  having  existed  nnder  the  Ro- 
mans. In  1438,  the  inhabitants  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  of  w  hich  it  eontln 
ued  to  form  an  integral  part  till  the  subversion  or  the  latter 
In  1796,  with  the  exception  of  about  seven  years  after  the 
battle  of  Agnadcllo.  In  1509.  when  It  was  taken  by  I„-hms 
XII.  During  the  French  ascendency,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  Hcrio. 

Bergamo  ho*  given  birth  to  some  very  eminent  nvn. 
Among  others,  to  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  Torquato 
(a  colossal  stause  has  been  erected  In  the  Piatta  Grande, 
In  honour  of  the  latter);  Tirrtboschi,  the  author  of  the 
learned,  elaborate,  and  invaluable  work  on  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  (Storia  drll*  Lettrratura  ItaJiana)  ;  the 
Abbe  BcrnMl,  author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso,  Ave.   The  Ber- 

nesquc  dialect  la  peculiar,  and  one  of  the  most  corrupted 
ts  of  the  language  spoken  in  Italy.    (Oiltrreitktn  fa- 
cte. ;  Ramjfoidj,  Cbrnfrajt*  Ilaliana,  Jl-c) 

BERGEDORF.  a  town  of  the  distr.or  ter.  of  Hamburg,  at 
the  amuuenre  of  the  Rillc  w  ith  a  canal  that  Joins  the  Elbe, 
9  m.  8.E.  Hamburg.   Pop.  3000. 

BERGEN,  a  town  and  sea- port  of  Norway,  rap.  of  the 
diocesa  of  8.  Bergenshuus,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bar.  365 
at.  W.N.W.  Chriiliania ;  laL  W>  24'  N.,  long.  5°  flC  E. 
Fop.,  In  1835,  22,339.  It  Is  built  on  a  promontory,  and  stir- 
rounded  on  every  side  by  water,  except  v  .E.,  where  It  Is  en- 
closed by  mountains  considerably  above  2000  feet  in  height ; 
and  is  protected,  besides,  by  lofty  walls,  and  several  forts, 
mounting  In  all  about  100  guns.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious,  and  the  water  deep;  but  the  bar  all  round  Is 
so  beset  with  rocks  as  to  render  Its  navigation  dnngerous 
without  a  pilot  Bergen  Is  generally  well  built  though 
of  its  streets  be  narrow  and  crooked ;  viewed  from 
,  h  appears  remarkably  picturesque,  being  built  am  | 
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round  the  harbour.  It  contains  a.  t 
and  four  oilier  churches,  three  hospitals,  a  prison,  a  1 
of  correction,  six  establishments  for  the  poor,  a  national 
museum,  five  public  libraries,  a  naval  academy,  a  superior 
college,  established  by  Bishop  Poaloppidan  In  1750,  and  ra 
rious  schools.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  trtbunal  of  secondnry  Ju 
rixdiction,  the  residence  of  the  high  sheriff  snd  bishop  of 
the  diocese:  one  of  the  three  public  treasuries  of  the  king 
dom,  and  a  division  of  the  National  Bank,  are  e*tnbli»hrd 
at  Bergen.  It  has  a  governor,  and  a  garrison  of  300  men; 
and  a  squadron  of  the  navy  Is  stationed  here.  There  are 
manufactories  of  tobacco  and  porcelain,  many  distilleries, 
and  some  rope-ynrrts. 

'I  h.  fishery  is  lite  principal  business  carried  on  here ;  but 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  nre  considerable.  The 
Imports  from  the  N.  provinces  consist  of  en 
nil.  tallow,  skins,  feathers,*.,  which  are  I 
of  SO  to  HO  small  vessels,  twice  a  year  during  the  su.„ 
and  which  take  back  in  return  the  other  necessaries  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  articles  brought  from  the 
other  parts  of  Norway  are  less  important:  they  consist 
chiefly  of  iron  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  mile-stones,  Ate, 
and  fir  limber ,  hut  the  planks  and  deals  of  Bergen  are  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Christlania.  The  foreten  trade 
is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic.  Denmnrk.  8weden,  Holland, 
Hamburg.  England,  France,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ini|Mirts  from  Hamburg  far  exceed  the  exports  thence  from 
Bergen,  and  consist  or  fabrics  and  colonial  goods  of  every 
description.    England  supplies  her  manufactures  and  colo- 


nial products ;  but  the  trade  with  this  country  has  much 
decreased.  France  sends  thither  salt,  wine,  and  brandy, 
and  receives  most  of  the  silted  fish  roes.  The  dried  cod. 


or  stockfish,  n  staple  commodity  of  the  place,  is  sent  to  i 
Catholic  countries.  We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  principal  articles  imported  into,  nnd  exported 
in  iP 
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During  the  same  year.  1033  vessels  entered,  and  085  < 
ed  out  of.  the  port :  of  those  entering  iL  539  were  Norwe 
gian,  184  Danish,  and  71  British.   Tlie  inhabitants  nre  In 
dustiiouv  nnd  several  of  the  mercantile  houses  are  believed 
to  be  wealthy.  The  modern  town  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  kings  of  Norway  in  the  llth  century.   In  the  13th,  tra- 
ders from  the  N nnse  towns  began  to  settle ;  nnd,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  acquired  an  almost  sovereign  rupremscy 
in  Bergen,  until  checked  by  an  act  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  1500.   The  principal  part  of  the  trade  Is  now  In  the 
hands  of  natives.    (Beard  of  Trade  Papers,  part  r. ;  Diet 
of  Cammeree ;  and  Penny  Cytl.) 

Btsots,  a  town  of  Uie  Pruwian  States,  cop.  Island  of  Ru- 
gen,  15  m.  N.E.  Strnlsund.  Pop.  3000.  It  stands  almost  la 
the  ecntre  of  the  Island  ;  has  a  court  of  Justice,  a  castle,  and 
a.  convent  of  noble  ladies. 

Bxsacn.  county,  N  J.,  situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  350  sq.  m.  Drained  by  flackensack. 
Ramapoo,  and  Saddle  rivers,  the  latter  a  branch  of  the  Pas> 
snlc.  It  contained,  In  1840.  6425  neat  rattle.  7260  sheep, 
8599  swine;  and  produced  7321  bushels  of  wheat.  HO. 743  of 
rye,  8A,fi67  of  Indian  corn,  45,100  of  buckwheat  79.239  of 
oats,  137.043  of  potatoes,  products  of  the  dairy  965.2IB.  of 
the  orchard  f57.Hn3,  of  ihe  garden  (33.494.  It  had  thirty- 
four  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  six  cotton  factories  with  439R 
spindles,  forty  seven  grist-mills,  fifty-seven  saw-mills,  five 
paper  mills,  nine  tanneries,  eight  distilleries,  one  academy, 
35  students,  forty  schools,  1389  scholars.  Top.  I3,m 
Capital,  Hackcnsnck. 

BtRuKN^p.  t_  capital  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  56  m»  N.E. 
Trenton,  222  W.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
Rcrgen  ridge,  3  m.  W.  of  Jerser  City,  and  has  two  churches, 
one  Dutch  Reformed  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  two  worn  and 
sixty  dwellings.  The  court-house  is  about  to  he  erected  la 
the  N.  part  of  the  (own.  Bettted  in  1016  by  Danes.  The 
town  rontalns  one  furnace,  two  rope  walks,  fourteen  schools, 
670  scholars.    Pop.  5355. 

Bk*ok«,  p.  t ,  Genesee  co..  N.  Y..  14  m.  N.W.  Rstavia. 
237  m.  W.  Albany,  378  W.  Watered  by  Black  creek.  The 
Tnnnwandn  railnsid  passes  through  It  It  contains  three 
stores,  one  saw  mill,  ten  schools,  405  scholars.   Pop.  IrttS. 

BERGEN -OP-ZOOM,  a  smugly-fortified  town  of  the 
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ting,  of  Holland,  prov.  Brabant.  33  m.  W.8.W.  Breda,  near 
.he  left  bunk  of  the  F..  Schelde,  with  which  it  communl- 
Mtotai  canal ;  lat.  51°  »  44"  N..  long.  4P  17*  33"  E. 
p,,p  flam.  Boidcs  it*  fc.rnric.iilon*.  which  .ire  exreedir.glv 
strong,  it  it  surrounded  by  marshes  that  render  the  accen 
to  it  very  difficult.  It  has  a  grammar  school. -and  a  achool 
of  design  and  architecture,  with  numerou*  fabric*  of  earth 
rnware.  lu  anchovies,  taken  In  the  river,  arc  In  consider 
able  demand. 

Tab  was  one  of  the  first  town*  occupied  by  the  Plates 
General,  la  1699  It  stood  a  memorable  siege  by  the  Span- 
iards, m  ho  were  compelled  to  retire,  after  losing  10,000 
Men.  In  1747  It  was  taken  by  the  French  by  stratagem, 
la  1814  It  waa  nearly  taken  by  the  British  by  a  tatp  me 
asis  j  bat  they  were  finally  repulsed  with  considerable 
low. 

BERGERAC.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Dordogne .  cap.  ar- 
rood..  In  an  extensive  aad  fertile  plain,  on  the  Dordogne. 
37  m.  8.8.W.  Perigueux.  Pop.  9285.  It  Is  neat,  well  laid 
eat.  generally  wrll  built,  and  thriving.  It  has  a  rnagnifi 
cent  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Dordogne,  a  theatre,  and 
some  Iter  promenades.  The  fortifications  by  which  It  was 
once  surrounded  were  demolished  by  order  of  Louis  XIII.. 
In  lttil.  It  baa  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction,  a  college, 
and  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school.  Excellent  paper  Is 
made  here;  aad  there  are  manufactures  of  different  sorts 
ef  iron  and  copper  goods,  serges,  hosiery,  hats,  and  earthen 
ware;  with  tanneries,  distilleries.  Iron-foundries.  #kc.  It 
maintains  an  intercourse  whh  Bordeaux  and  Llbourne.  and 
Is  the  principal  entrepot  f •*  the  trade  of  the  dep.  Bergerac 
Msstred  much  from  the  religious  ware,  and  still  more  from 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    {Hug;  an.  tior- 

RERGUE9.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  du  Nord.  cop.  rant.. 
at  the  fool  of  a  hilL  on  Ihc  Col  me.  5  m.  8.8.E.  Dunkirk. 
Pop.  5968.  It  waa  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban.  and  has  the 
means  of  laying  the  adjoining  plain  under  water.  Though 
old.  It  is  pretty  well  built.  In  one  of  Its  squares  are  two 
high  towers,  the  remains  of  two  ancient  churches  destroyed 
dur'ag  the  revolution.  It  baa  a  communal  college,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  small  public  library.  It  has  distilleries,  refine- 
ries •«*  salt  and  sugar,  with  potteries,  and  fabrics  of  soap  and 
loe-wco.  Owing  bi  its  favourable  situation  on  the  canals 
c,'  Bereues  and  llondsroote.  It  i*  the  entrepot  of  the  com, 
fJssese.  and  lace  produced  in  the  adjoining  country.  {Hmgo, 
Ml.  .Vard.  Dictum.  fJtof~raj>kuj*e.) 

BERKF.LEY.  a  dot.  ond  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester, 
hund.  Berkeley.  Are*  of  par.  H.6HU  acre*  Pop.  par..  In 
1*81.  3835  ;  In  1831. 3MB;  population  of  the  town  onlv.901  : 
house*.  186.  The  town  la  situated  amid  rich  pasture'lands, 
in  the  vale  «f  Berkeley,  on  the  Avon  (which  Joins  the  Sev- 
ern 1|  ru.  below).  101  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  It  consists 
mostly  of  fair  streets,  diverging  fmm  the  market-place; 
houses  but  indifferent.  The  church  Is  a  large  handsome 
building,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  modern  tower  at  some 
dMtanee  from  It.  There  W  also  a  chapel  of  ease  at  8 tone ; 
f«mr  dissenting  chapels  In  the  town,  and  two  in  the  tithing. 
There  Is  a  free  grammar  school,  endowed  with  about  £40 
a  year,  tn  w  hh-h  96  hoys  are  educated.  The  town  hull  (a 
hndsorne  structure  built  In  1885;  is  now  used  as  a  chapel 
by  the  Independents;  the  market  house  is  beneath  It.  The 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  two  annual  fairs  on  May 
14  and  December  1 :  there  are  also  cnttletnnrkets  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  Sept.  and  in  Nov.  The  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  Canal  (navigable  for  vessels  or  600  tons)  has  Its 
entrance  Of  m.  from  Berkeley,  but  the  place  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  large  agricultural  tillage.  The  corporation 
exists  by  prescription  only ;  there  are  no  charters,  nor  has 
M  oner  any  duties  to  perform. 

Beriteiey  Castle  on  an  eminence  8.E.  of  the  town,  I* 
among  the  most  perfect  sprclmens  of  Its  kind  remaining  In 
the  kingdom,  being  In  complete  repair  and  occupied :  It  Is  an 
Irregular  pile,  whh  a  keep  and  many  castellated  buildings, 
esKlosmg  a  statctous  court.  There  1*  a  fine  baronial  hall, 
»  etsapeL  and  a  dungeon  chamber  88  feet  deep.  The  other 
spvurimts  are  numeoru*  and  gloomy  :  In  one  of  these  Ed- 
ward II.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  in  1327 ;  this 
eaatie  Is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  fine  terrace.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  It  was  granted,  In  115a  by 
Henry  II.  tn  Robert  Fltzhnrding;  nnd  in  the  Inst  civil  war 
It  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  for  a  time  awed  the  sur- 
rounding district;  it  was  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
perl  lames  tary  army,  after  a  nine  dnvs'  siege.  ( /.oikrcnk'i 
lttJt.  •/  OUnee$trr»kirt ;  .frim ..*»  Ditto  ;  Smytht'*  Hut. 
•/  tie  Hrrkelrtt  J  Pari.  HrporU.) 

KkllAtiSTBAD  (GRK  K.1  .  a  par.  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, ro.  Hertford,  hund.  Docurum,  96  m.  N.W.  London. 
Area  of  per.  43S0  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  1H2I.  2310;  1H31, 
t»90 ;  houses  at  the  taller  date.  477  The  town  Is  In  a  deep 
vale,  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  Bulliorn  and  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal,  which  here  run  in  n  line  together,  parallel  w-lth 
the  high  road,  which  pease*  thro'igb  the  town.   It  forms 


the  principal  street,  about  a  m.  in  length ;  a  smaller  street 
branches  from  the  church  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  to- 
ward* tin-  old  castle.  Houses  irregular  brick  buildings,  but 
many  of  them  very  respectable.  The  church  is  a  Gothic 
cruciform  structure,  with  a  lower,  and  several  small  chan 
tries,  nnd  carious  monuments.  There  Is  a  free  school,  es- 
tablished in  die  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  aun.  amount  of  its 
revenue,  X'Q34;  but  il  has  long  been  unavailable  to  the 
town:  All  Bouls  college  has  the  patronage.  Another 
school,  founded  in  1737,  has  an  annual  revenue  of  £379 
in  it  90  boys  and  10  girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  The 
castle,  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  town,  enclosed  a  spare  of 
II  or  res,  and  was  very  strong:  it  originated  in  the  Boson 
period ;  was  strengthened  In  the  reign  of  William  L  and 
rebuilt  In  thai  of  Henry  II.,  who,  at  one  time  held  his  court 
in  it,  and  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  town.  Com  per 
the  poet  was  born  here,  his  lather  being  rector  of  the 
parish. 

BERKLEY,  p.  L.  Bristol  co..  Mass..  37  in.  8.  Boston.  18 
m.  E.  Providence,  434  \V.  Bounded  W  by  Taunton  river. 
Il  contain*  a  Congregational  church,  one  store,  one  grist- 
mill, seven  schools,  338  scholars.    Pop.  888, 

Berkley,  county,  Va.,  situated  In  lite  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  393  sn,.  in.  Bounded  NJJ.  by  Potomac 
river.  It  contained,  in  184a  0137  neat  cattle,  13,003  sheep, 
35,035  swine  ;  nnd  produced  387,197  bushels  of  wheal.  38,005 
of  ry  e.  390.948  of  Indian  rom,  135.930  of  oats.  It  had  twen- 
ty-eight stores,  seven  fulling-mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
one  furnace,  nineteen  flouring  mills,  thirty  grist-mills,  twen- 
ty-six saw-mills,  one  paper-mill,  seven  tanneries,  eight  dis- 
tilleries, one  printing  <imce.  one  weekly  new -paper,  fum 
academies.  115  student*,  eighteen  schools,  613  scholars. 
Pop. :  whites,  8760;  slates,  1919;  fieo  coloured,  333 :  loLil. 
10.073. 

BERKS,  or  BERKSHIRE,  an  inland  co  of  England,  hav- 
lng  N.  Ox  Cord  and  Bucks,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the 
Thames,  E.  Surrey,  8.  Hampshire,  and  VV.  Wiltshire  | 
a  |mrt  of  Gloucestershire.  It  Is  very  Irregularly  shaped,  nnd 
contains  4*1,380  acres,  of  which  about  2GO.0OO  ate  tillug« 
land,  73000  meadow  nnd  dairy  land,  nnd  30.000  waste,  con- 
sisting of  part  of  ling. hut  Heath,  etc.  tl  is  a  very  beautiful 
co. ;  has  every  variety  of  soli  and  surface ;  and  is  writ 
stocked  with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beach.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  Thames,  it  is  u  ntcred  by  the  Kennel,  L nhlon, 
Ock.  and  other  rivers.  It  is  about  equally  divided  between 
tillage  and  stock  and  dairy  husbandry.  The  Berkshire  bretd 
of  pigs  is  much  celebrated.  Agriculture  in  a  rather  back- 
ward state;  four  or  five  horses  ore  generally  yoked  to  IM 

Bough  ;  nnd  from  the  want  of  proper  covenants  in  leases, 
nd  Is  often  left  In  a  bad  and  exhausted  stale  at  their  ter- 
mination. Property  much  divided  ;  a  third  part  of  the  co. 
Is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  proprietor*.  Farms  of  all 
sizes,  under  1300  or  1400  acres ;  but  few  above  500  acres,  or 
under  £50  a  yenr.    Atcrage  reol  of  land,  16*.  I(W.  on  acre. 

Windsor  < '.i-ile,  the  am  ient  nnd  onl)  magnificent  re.-i.l  

of  the  English  ssrvseelgns,  Is  in  this  county.  This  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  principal  seals  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture ;  but  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  manufactures 
now  carried  on  are  but  of  trifling  Importance.  Principal 
towns,  Reading,  Windsor,  and  Abingdon.  Berkshire  is  di- 
vided into  90  hund*.  and  151  pars.  In  1831.  it  had  38.103 
Inhabited  houses,  91.081  families,  and  145.389  persons.  It 
returns  nine  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  vhr_,  three  for  the  coun- 
ty, two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Reading  and  Windsor,  and 
one  each  for  Abingdon  and  Wellington!.  County  constit- 
uency in  1837-38,  5755.  Sum  expended  on  the  poor  In 
1838,  £64.644.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  181.». 
£719,890.  Profits  of  trades  and  professions  in  do..  £399.704. 

Dings,  county.  Pa.,  situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the  stale, 
nnd  contains  1030  sq.  ru.  Watered  by  Schuylkill  river  and 
its  branches.  It  conlnined,  in  1840,  "12,803  nent  cattle, 
31,517  sheep.  34,095  swine;  and  produced  381,959  bushels 
of  wheat,  449.947  of  rye,  490.777  of  Indian  corn.  58,040  of 
buckwheat,  585.111  of  oats.  334,591  of  potatoes.  It  contain- 
ed 118  stores,  sixteen  fulling-mills,  seven  woollen  factories, 
twenty-seven  flowing- in II Is.  114  grist-mills.  108  saw' mills, 
fifteen  oil-mills,  Ave  paper-mills,  three  powder-mills,  three 
potteries,  eleven  furnaces,  thirty  six  forges,  fifty  two  tanne- 
ries, twenty-nine  distilleries,  one  printing  office,  five  weekly 
newspapers,  three  academies.  138  students,  twenty  Ova 
schools.  1750  scholars.    Pop.  64,54)0.   Capital.  Reading. 

BERKSHIRE  county,  Haas.,  situated  Id  Hie  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  860  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Housatonlc  and  Hooslc  rivers,  which  afford  good  water- 
power.  It  contains  marble  and  Iron  ore.  The  rail-road 
from  Boston  to  Albany  passes  through  it.  Il  contained,  in 
1840.  34.410  neat  cattle.  133  943  sheep,  13,873  swine;  and 

C educed  30.336  bushels  of  wheal.  54347  of  rye.  1 19,846  of 
dian  corn.  388.IG4  of  oats,  670,876  of  potatoes,  end  334.334 
pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  106  stores,  seventeen  fulling  mills, 
ten  Woollen  factories,  twenty  five  coiton-fsctories  with 
34,519 spindles,  «lx  furnaces,  thirty  nine  grist-mills,  188  saw- 
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nineteen  paper-mills,  three  oil-milts,  two  powder- 
twenty-eight  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  brewery, 
ft  Kir  printing -csnces,  three  weekly  newspapers,  one  college, 
130  students,  twelve  academies,  522  students,  258  schools, 
9104  scholar*.    Pop.  41,745.   Capital,  Lenox. 

Berkshire,  p.  t.  Franklin  eo.,  Vl,  65  in.  N.by  W.  Mont- 
pelier.  22  in.  N.E.  by  E.  Ht  Albans,  31  m.  N.E.  by  N.  Bur- 
lington, 592  W.  Watered  by  Missisque  river  and  iu  branch 
ex  Pikr  river,  from  Canada,  affords  good  water-power.  It 
contains  rive  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist  milt,  four 
saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  thirteen  schools,  267  scholars. 
Pop  1818. 

Berkshire,  p.  t,Tiogn  co.,  N.  Y.,  148  m.  W.8.W.  Alba- 
ay,  13  m.  N.  Owegn,  891  VV.  The  village,  on  East  Owego 
creek, contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist  church, 
two  stores,  an  academy,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist  mill. 
OQe  saw-mill,  forty-five  dwellings,  and  about  300  Inhabit- 
ants. The  town  has  353  scholars  In  schools.    Pop.  056. 

Berkshire,  p.  t-  Delaware  co„  O..  2H  m.  N.  Columbus, 
398  W.  It  contains  an  Episcopal  church.  In  the  village. 
The  tow  n  has  seven  schools.  210  scholars.   Pop.  1407. 

BERLEBURO.  a  town  of  the  Preplan  States,  province 
Westphalia,  cap.  elrc.  Wittgenstein.  27  m.  S.B.E  ArmAerg. 

ce  of  the  prince  of  ■' 
a  haras  or  dcytl  d* 
■>me  forges. 

BERLICIIINGEN,  a  village  of  Wlrtemberg,  on  the  Jaxt 
9  in.  W.N.W.  Kunzehnu.  Pop.  1400.  It  ha*  a  castle,  a 
Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue. 

BERLLNCHEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  oa  a  small  lake,  53  in  N.N.K.  Frankfort  on 
the  Oiler.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  a  hospital,  distilleries,  and 
fabrics  of  linen. 

BERLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  the  or- 
dinary residence  of  the  monarch,  on  the  Spree,  127  feci 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  middle  mark  of  Brnnden- 
iRt  52°  31'  45-;  N.,  long.  13°  22-  45"  E.  Streets  broad 

with  rows  of 
ses  all  of  brick, 
and  monuments 

numerous'  and  magnificent ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  Its 
and  the  want  of  bustle  and  liveliness,  Berlin  is 
of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  It  was  founded  about 
middle  of  the  12th  century-  In  1688  the  populaikm  was 
18.000;  Ui  1775  it  had  increased  to  135.500;  in  1816 
It  was  183,387;  and  at  the  close  of  1838  it 
900,797  ,  vlx. : 

Civil  . 
Military  . 
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150,154 

The  births  in  1838  were  10.045,  the  marrii 
the  deaths  8554.  The  number  of  families  in 
present  moment  la  not  exactly  known  ;  bnt 
amounted  to  50.343.  In  1838  the  city  contained  7614  front 
and  6608  bark  houses,  or  14,220  In  all;  giving  an  avorage 
pop.  of  20-21  individuals  to  every  house.  In  Edinburgh, 
where  the  pop.  to  a  house  to  greater  than  In  any  other  Inrge 
town  in  Great  Britain,  each  house  has,  at  an  average,  about 
16  inhab.,  so  that,  In  this  respect,  It  Is  inferior  to  Berlin. 
This  density  of  population  nrises  In  both  cities  from  the 
cause;  that  is,  from  the  appropriation  of  different 
i  (Edinburgh,  Jiatt)  nnd  parts  of  the  house  to  the  ac 
n  of  particular  families.  Some  of  the 
50.  70,  80,  nnd 
es  are  built  round  court-yards,  one  of  which  Is 
od  to  almost  all  the  principal  houses,  and  do  not  front  the 
streets.  The  city  Is  surrounded  by 
Only  for  purposes  of  police  and 
less  as  a  means  of  defence. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and 
sovereigns.  The  quarter  called  the 
stadt)  was  built  by  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William 
(1640-1688),  who  also  planned  the  Vnttr  drr  JAndrn  street, 
and  otherwise  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city. 
The  succeeding  monarch*,  especially  Frederick  I..  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  and  the  reigning  monarch,  have  added  many 
new  streets,  squares,  and  auburhv  and  have  embellished 
the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings  and  monuments. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  nre  the  royal  palace.  Imposing 
by  Its  vast  magnitude ;  the  mnseum,  a  noble  building,  be- 
gun In  1823.  and  finished  in  182!),  containing  n  large  collec- 
tion of  vases  and  a  sculpture  and  picture  gallery  ;  the  opera- 
house  ;  the  theatre  royal ;  the  royal  library,  a  heavy  build- 
ing, but  which  contains  one  of  the  largest  nnd  finest  col- 
lections of  books  nnd  manuscripts  in  the  world;  the  Joa- 
rhimsthnl,  one  of  the  royal  gymnasiums;  the  royal  acade- 
my ;  the  arsenal,  erected  In  1695,  and  esteemed  the  finest 
oulldlng  in  Berlin ;  the  university  buildings :  the  old  palace, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  now  the  ret- 
tdwnce  of  Prince  Charles ;  the  Brandenburg  gate,  one  of  the 
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most  colossal  structures  of  the  kind  In  Europe,  and  a  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  city,  Meet*,  in  1790,  after  the  Prupy- 
leum  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale—it  is  sur 
mounted  by  a  statue  of  Victory,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  earried  away  by  the  French,  in  1807.  and  brought 
back  in  triumph  in  1814;  ihe  monument  to  brave  men  who 
fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813.  1814.  1815.  Immediately  I n 
side  the  Halle  gate;  the  royal  guard  house,  with  staiucs 
of  Schonihont  and  Bttlow  ;  the  monument  in  honour  of 
Marshal  Biuchcr.  and  a  host  of  others;  but,  strange  to 
say,  Berlin  cannot  as  yet  boast  of  n  monument  in  honour 
of  Frederick  the  (Jreat  The  churches,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-seven,  are  inferior ;  the  principal  are  the  cathedral ; 
St.  Mary's,  with  a  steeple  393  feet  in  height ;  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  consecrated  in  1223  ;  the  church  of  the  garri 
son  ;  and  the  church  of  St  Hcdcwige.  The  Spree,  which 
Intersects  the  city,  and  insulates  one  of  its  quarters,  i*  cross- 
ed by  above  40  bridges  principally  of  stone,  but  partly  also 
of  Iron.  8  unr  of  them  arc  handsome  structures.  The 
44  Long  Bridge."  of  Mone.  has  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  the 
"Great  Elector."  The  tr«fcr  Jer  l.indr*  street  to  the  finest 
In  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Euro,*.  "  It  Is  }  m.  In 
length,  from  the  Brandenburg  gate  to  the  rmal  palace;  the 
five  noble  avenues  in  the  centre  being  composed  of  ches- 
nuts,  linden,  aspen,  acacia,  and  plantain,  whose  v.iried  foli- 
age contrasts  beautifully  with  the  numerous  elegant  pala- 
ces and  public  buildings  that  line  each  fide  of  the  street 
It  is  the  corso  of  Berlin;  for  here  the  fashionable  and  the 
wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and  their  equipages :  here  are 
the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  Prince  William  of 
Prussia;  the  seminaries  of  the  Artillery  and  engineers,  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  opera-house,  the  arsenal, 
nnd  the  king's  palace.  In  short,  in  whatever  direction  we 
turn  our  eyes,  whether  to  the  Brandenburg  gntc  or  the  mu- 
seum, majestic  structures  seem  vying  In  magnificence  with 
each  other,  intermingl.-d  with  the  statue*  of  Prussian  he- 
roes, presenune  nltoecthcr  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
vistas  of  nnv  citv  in  Europe.  I  fV ecstasy  and  the  Urrmaxt, 
I..  58.)  Frederick  Street  is  above  3  m.  In  length,  nnd  there 
nre  some  oth«  r  fine  streets:  the  Schloss  Platz.  or  square  of 
the  palace,  the  Gen*-d'arroes  market.  Wilhvlm  Piatt,  the 
most  fashionable  square  In  the  city,  the  square  of  /-«  BtUr 
UttjuNf.  Ice.,  are  all  well  built  nnd  most  of  tbcm  highly 
ornamented;  but,  unluckily,  they  are  not  planted  Inside?, 
nnd,  consequently,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  buil- 
dings, have  not  half  the  effect  they  would  have  were  they 
properlv  laid  out. 

Ite-Mes  it-  military  and  judirl  A  i-<tabli*hments,  Berlin  has 
to  boast  of  many  celebrated  literary  Institutions.  The  uni- 
versity established  In  1810  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion, and  is  attended  by  nearly  1800  students.  There  are 
also  six  royal  gymnasiums  or  high  schools,  with  many  In- 
ferior academies  nnd  schools;  among  others,  one  (c7rs»rr*« 
Inttitnt)  in  which  young  artisans  of  promise  receive  gratu- 
itous instruction  In  drawing,  modelling,  etc.  The  military 
seminary  has  about  335  pupils.  The  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  Institutions  arc  numerous  and  well  wnduciesl. 
The  orphan  asylum  supports  about  400  children  in  the 
house,  exclusive  of  about  700  boarded  out  of  doors.  Manu- 
factures Imporinnt  and  valuable.  They  Include  woollens, 
silk  stuffs,  and  ribands,  cottons,  porcelain,  cast  Iron  goods, 
paper,  coaches,  and  llghl  carriages,  jewelry,  watches,  and 
clocks;  hats,  snuff  and  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  *ke.  The 
cast  iron  goods,  manufactured  at  the  fiMindry  outside  th« 
Oranltn.urg  gate-  comprise  all  sorts  of  articles,  from  colossal 
pillars  and  siauies  down  to  the  minute  furniture  of  a  lady's 
toilet.  In  delicacy  of  Impression  they  nre  unequalled  by  tiuase 


made  In  any  other  country.  The  casts  in  relief  of  some  of 
Ihe  finest  pictures  are  particularly  admired.  The  porcelain 
for  which  Bei 


_  Berlin  has  long  been  famous  is  the  produce  of  a 
royal  manufactory,  which,  ns  was  to  be  expected,  annually 
costs  the  government  a  considerable  sum.  There  were  In 
Berlin,  rr.  1838.  twenty-nine  steam  enrines  —  of  which  »nt 
only  was  employed  in  the  spinning  of  wool,  itud  not  ooe  iu 
the  spinning  i.f  cotton.  There  arc  ten  cotton  spinning  es- 
tablishments In  the  city,  but  they  are  all  moved  by  water- 
power.  Printing  Is  carried  on  to  n  great  extent.  Subjoined 
Is  a  classified  account  of  some  of  the  nrlncipnl  trades  car- 
ried on  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  number  of  Individuals  employ- 
ed In  each  In  1838: 
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Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground  on  which  It  i»  built, 
the  rfratnng.-  of  Berlin  is  very  Imperfect,  and,  Instead  nf 
running  off.  the  water  In  fhe  streets,  in  wet  wentlier,  stops 
and  stagnates  on  the  surface.  The  Sprw,  too,  being  mors 
Mce  a  great  ennaJ  than  a  river,  convey*  no  .lowly  awny  the 
•tb  that  i«  poured  into  it,  that  in  hot  weather  the  odour* 
■re  alike  unpleasant  and  unwholesome.  But  the  greatest 
trinovnncr  in  summer  arises  from  the  hent  of  the  sun, 
which.  being  reflected  by  the  arid  sandy  soil,  becomes  very 
•pprr-spive.  The  streets  used  to  be  bndjy  provided  with 
»"itai r*.  but  this  Is  no  longer  the  case  ;  the  change  In  this 
a  very  advantageous  one,  far  the 


bring  mostly  paved  with  small  sharp  stones,  were  very  tin 
pleasant,  and  (to  a  stranger  at  least)  even  painful  to  walk 
upon.  There  arc  numerous  hacknry  coaches  and  other 
street  carriages,  placed  under  Judicious  regulation*,  and  as 
superior  to  those  of  l,ondon  a*  can  be  well  imagined.  The 
principal  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  houses  are  all 
The  rent  of  shops  and  houses  vanes  so 


healed  by  stove*.  1 
""Z  t^elfer^iLTn 


visiting  Berlin  in 
without  in  in  stm  lions,  will,  perhaps,  exhaust  the  tigktt  bj 
a  fortnight,  and  may  then  find  it  dull ;  but  a  stranger,  pi. 
vided  with  good  introductions,  will  meet  in  society  with 
many  of  the  ablest  men  of  Germany,  most  of  whom  govei  .1 
ment  has  attracted  to  the  capital  by  bextowing  upon  theiu 
official  situations  or  chairs  in  the  university.  Berlin  ■  «.• 
fact,  the  centre  of  intelligence  ,  the  Athens,  as  it  were,  of 
the  N.  of  Germany.  There  are  but  few  people  in  Berlin 
who  would  be  called  rich  In  England,  but  large  numbers 
have  revenues  of  from  2000  to  3000  rixdollars  a  year.  It  la 
nut  the  habit  among  the  middle  classes  to  ask  strangers  to 


In  1KB  there  were  in  the 
town  416  authors ;  and  their  number  has  certainly  uoi  de- 
clined In  the  Interval.  The  theatre,  dedicated  to  the  regu 
lar  drama,  is  generally  well  attended.  There  is  attached  to 
It  a  subscription  mom  for  halls  and  concerts,  w  hich  are  fre- 
quently attended  by  the  royal  family.  With  the  exception 
of  Vienna,  and  probably  Munich,  there  Is  no  city  where 
music  is  more  universally  patronised,  or  where  the  op-ra  is 
better  performed  or  more  heartily  appreciated,  than  in  Ber 
I  in.  M  Here,"  says  Mr.  Strang.  "  It  is  nol  fashion,  but  a 
passion  for  the  art,  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  In  the  opera-house— listeners  whose 
judicious  applause  is  at  i 
and  knowledge  of,  good  I 
hour  is  three  or  four. 

Tliecffacfi'tort*  are  much  frequented  by  the  upper  cla 
They  resemble  our  confectioners'  shops  ,  but  are  far  more 
spacious,  and  fined  up  with  neater  attention  to  comfort 
and  elegance.  Besides  refreshments  of  all  sorts,  they  ate 
well  supplied  with  domestic  and  fordgn  new  spapers,  lite- 
rary and  scientific  Journals,  our.  Tea  and  coflce  constitute 
the  favouitte  beverage  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  the  latter, 
when  Ihey  can  afford  It,  is  popular  with  all  ranks.  Chic 
eory  and  roasted  acorns  arc  not  unfrequently  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  coffee.  The  gin  palaces  of  Berlin  are  nowise 
Inferior,  If  they  be  not  superior,  to  thore  of  London,  and  are 
quite  as  much,  or  rather  more  frequented.  Dram  drinking 
is,  in  fact,  very  prevalent,  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  through- 
out all  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  custom  of  smoking  prt* 
rails  among  all  classes ;  and  the  consumption  of  tobacco  Is 
Immense.  Prostitutes  are  licensed,  and  are  but  few  in 
number. 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  the  centre 
of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  monarchy.  The  Royal 
Bank,  the  Association  for  Maritime  Commerce,  Jlc.  hnve 
their  principal  offices  In  it.  The  Spree,  which  Is  navigable 
for  flat  bottomed  boats  or  barges,  drawing  9  ft.  water,  ■ 
connected  by  canals  and  otherw  ise  with  the  Elbe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Oder  on  the  other;  i 
facilities  for  commerce  that  are  thus  afforded,  newly 
stnicted  lines  of  road  lead  from  the  city  to  most  quarters. 
The  town  revenues  amount  to  from  600,000  to  700.000  rig. 
dollars  a  year,  of  which  about  100.000  rixd.  (£14.200)  are 
expended  upon  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  country  round 
Berlin  is  uninteresting,  sandy,  and  miserably  poor;  so  that 
most  part  of  the  provisions  and  fuel  (timber)  required  far 
the  use  of  the  city  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
annual  consumption,  at  an  overage  of  the  population,  is  es- 
timated for  each  Individual,  at  100  to  110  lbs.  butchers* 
meat  («z  game,  txmltry,  and  fish) ;  88  to  90  lbs.  wheat ;  and 
aboul  180  lb*,  of  rye. 

The  nolle*,  is  strict,  and  sometime*  carries  Interference  to 
what  would  be  reckoned  In  England  an  unwarrantable  ex 
lent.  But  the  public  tranquillity  is  seldom  interrupted ; 
outrages  of  all  sorts  are  rare ;  and  the  persons  and  property 
of  natives  and  strangers  arc  better  protected  than  In  most 
large  town*. 

Owing  to  circumstances  already  alluded  to,  Berlin  Is  but 
Indifferently  he 
in  1838  were : 
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BERMEO. 

Berlin,  p.  L,  Coo*  co.,  N.H..  Ill  m.  N.  Concord,  594  W. 
Called  Msynesborough  until  >-S9.    Drained  by  Androaxrog- 
gin  river,  and  the  8.  branch  o  Upper  Ammonosue  river.  It 
contains  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  two  achooU,  43  tchol 
arm.   Pop.  III. 

Berlin,  i  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  45  m.  N.W.  Augusta.  It  ha* 
five  school*,  311  *cholors.   Pup.  1 10. 

Be  a  un  .p.  t*  Washington  r»..  Vt.,  4  m.  8.  Montpeller, 
517  W.  The  branches  <>f  Onion  or  Wlnooski  river,  which 
bound*  it  on  the  N.,  afford  good  water  power.  Chartered 
is  1780,  firat  settled  In  1785.  It  contain*  four  churches,  one 
Congregational,  one  common  to  Methodists  and  I'nlverml- 
lets,  and  two  other*;  one  store,  one  fulling-mill,  two  dour 
mg  mills,  five  grist-mills,  eight  saw  null*,  thirteen  school*, 
534  scholars.    Pop.  1598. 

Berlin,  p.  t.  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  15  in.  N.E.  Worcester, 
34  m.  W.  by  N.  Boston,  413  W.  A  branch  of  Asanbet 
river  afibrds  good  water-power.  It  contain*  three  churches, 
two  Congregational  and  one  Friend*'  j  one  store,  two  gil«t- 
mllls,  three  saw -mills,  one  aeadimy,  10  students,  five 
school*.  'i£)  scholar*.    Pup.  763. 

Berlin,  p.  t.,  Hartford  co..  Ci.,  10  m.  8.  by  W.  liartroni. 
337  W.  Taken  from  Fnrmlngton  In  1785.  The  principal 
Tillage,  called  Wurthlngton,  In  the  E.  part,  eontnlns  three 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Upl- 
vcrsaliit ;  an  academy,  five  •tores,  and  about  eight)  dwell 
lng*.  It  is  celebrated  fur  the  manufacture  of  tin  wure, 
which  commenced  here  before  the  Revolution,  and  has 
been  greatly  extended.  The  village  of  New  Britain,  In  the 
N.W.  part,  contain*  three  churches,  one  Mcthodt«t.  one 
Congregational,  nnd  one  Baptist,  and  aliout  1500  Inhnb. 
There  are  forty-five  factories  in  the  parish,  chiefly  of  brass. 
Kennlngton,  In  the  8.  part,  contains  a  Congregational 
church.  The  Hartford  and  New-Haven  railroad  passe* 
through  the  town.  It  contains  twelve  stores,  two  cotton- 
factories  with  1000  spindles,  one  fulling  mill,  four  sr.-: 
mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  academy,  40  students,  sUteen 
school*.  734  scholars.    Pop.  3411. 

Berlin,  p.  I.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  2fi  m.  E.  Albany.  3X7 
W.  It  contain*  four  stores,  three  grist  mllK  five  saw-mill*, 
eight  schools,  5-/2  scholars.  Pop.  1794.  The  village,  situ 
•tied  on  Little  Huosick  creek,  contains  one  rharch.  four 
stores,  two  mills,  and  about  300  inhabitant*.  The  village 
at  the  centre  contains  one  church,  one  afore,  and  twenty 
dwelling*. 

Brrun,  l,  Wayne  co..  Pa.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Lacknwaxcn  river.  It  contains  three  stores,  six  school*. 
1%  scholars.    Pop.  488. 

Berlin,  p.  b..  Brothers'  Valley  t.,  Somerset  co..  Pa.,  143  m. 
W  '.-  W .  Harriiburg,  160  W.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  Stony 
creek,  and  contains  two  churches,  one  Lutheran  and  one 
German  Reformed :  four  » tores,  four  tanneries,  two  |s>tterles, 
two  icbmil*,  00  scholar*.   Pod,  534. 

Hi  in  i  v  L,  Mtlwaukie  eo .  Wis.  ter.   Pop.  199. 

Beklin,  t.,  8L  flair  co,  Mich.    Pop.  335. 

Bkrun,  p.  L,  Holmes  co.  O..  05  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  337 
W.  It  contain*  four  grist-mills,  two  aaw-mill*.  one  potter}-, 
one  priming  office  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  school,  53 
scholars    Pop.  1140. 

Berlin,  t..  Erie  co.,  O.  It  has  twelve  schools,  575  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  1838. 

Berlix,  l,  Kox  eo„  O.   Pop.  1091. 

Berlin,  p.  t..  Trumbull  co.,  0 ,  18  m.  8.W.  Warren.  I  5< . 
N.E.  Columbus,  303  W.  Watered  by  Mahoning  creek.  It 
ha*  nine  schools,  538  scholars.    Pop.  1983. 

BERMEO,  a  sen  port  town  of  Spain,  on  It*  N.  coast,  prnv. 
Biscay,  on  a  rather  shallow  bay,  16  m.  N.E.  Bilbos.  Pop. 
4350.  The  inhab,  are  principally  dependant  on  the  fishery, 
which  they  carry  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  low  n 
gave  birth  to  the  only  distinguished  epic  poet  whom  Spain 
has  to  boast,  Don  Alonxo  d'Erctlla,  the  author  of  the  .1  r om- 
en n  a.  bom  here  in  1538. 

BERMUDAS  (THE;,  or  SOMER'S  ISLANDS,  s  group 
of  liland*  In  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  said  to  be  above  350  In  number;  in  about  lat.  33 
90T  If,  and  long.  04°  50*  W. ;  000  m.  E.  from  8.  Carolina : 
they  are  estimated  to  contain  about  30  »q.  m..  or  from  1 -2/100 
to  13.000  acres.  White  pop.  In  1837,  4033 ;  coloured  and 
free  black*.  4433.  When  viewed  from  the  sea,  their  eleva 
Hon  is  trifling,  the  highe*t  land  scarce  ntlatnlng  to  a  height 
of  500  ft.  Their  general  aspect  is  similar  to  the  West  In- 
dian Island*,  except  that  they  remind  the  voyager  (from 
their  proximity,  and  the  am  flowing  between  them)  of  the 
lake  scenery  of  European  climates. 

8l  George's  island,  and  St.  David's,  w  ith  others  of  minor 
Importance,  form  several  bays ;  and  the  harbour  of  Hi. 
George's  Is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy, 
but  I*  difficult  of  ingrcsa  and  egre**.  in  consequence  of  the 
•mallness  of  It*  entrance.  The  principal  Island  (or  main 
land,  as  It  1*  called)  i*  about  30  m.  In  length,  but  It  rarely 
exceeds  14  m.  In  width.  In  the  centre  of  this  Island,  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  a  beautiful  bay.  Is  the  town  of  Hamilton, 


BERN  (CANTON  OF). 

now  the  sent  of  government.  The  only  places  that  are 
fortified  are  Ireland  island  and  8t-  George's,  where  fort* 
have  lately  been  built,  which  render  the  Mantis  almost  im 
pregnable.  At  the  former  of  these  Is  the  naval  dock  yard, 
otf  w  hleh  there  is  good  anchorage  and  mooring*  laid  down 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  of  war,  though  the  breakwater 
I*  extensive  enough  to  contain  a  large  fleet  of  the  line. 
Their  are  two  other  mooring-places  for  king'*  ship*,  vix. 


Murrn>'«  anchorage,  near  the  ferry,  and  Five  Fathom*'  *' 
hole,  off  the  mouth  of  Sl  George's  harbour.  With  the  ex  ' 
ception  of  two  or  threo  small  detachment*,  the  chief  mili- 
tary force  I*  stationed  at  St.  George's,  and  consist*  of  one  a 
reft,  of  the  line,  and  companies  of  artillery  and  engineer*  •* 
The  legislature  is  composed  of  eight  member*  of  council  - 
and  thirty-six  of  the  assembly,  each  parish  returning  four 
of  the  latter,  who  are  elected  every  seven  years,  or  when  m 
ever  n  new  sovereign  ascend*  the  throne.  4 
There  are  ten  established  churches,  and  seven  chapel*.  «. 
erected  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  In  1834.  Many  i> 
schools  have  been  established  by  the  archdeacon,  for  the  • 
education  of  coloured  children,  a*  well  as  poor  whites;  t 
and  there  are  many  who  receive  Instruction  from  the  young  a 
Indie*  of  each  parish,  at  Sunday  school*,  held  at  the  paridi  4 
churches,  which  are  itipplied  w  ith  book*  by  the  Society  for  1 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In  the  mint  populous  a 
pnrt*  of  the  island*  friendly  soeletie*  have  been  formed  by  1 
the  coloured  people,  to  provide  for  those  of  their  sable  1 


brethren  who  have  been  prevented  by  iilneas.  or  who,  at 
the  time  of  emancipation,  were  too  old  to  maintain  them 
selves.   The  police  ha*  hitherto  been  very  deficient,  but 
lately  a  colonial  law  has  passed  to  provide  for  police  ma 
girtralcs  and  constables,  whose  exertions  have  alreae! 
wrought  a  beneficial  change  In  the  lower  order*. 

The  principal  article*  exported  from  the  Bermudas  (the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Islands)  are — arrow- rant, 
potatoes,  onion*,  nnd  palmetto  nnd  straw -hat  manufacture*. 
They  possess  about  100  sail  of  vessel*,  of  from  100  to  150 
tons  burden,  generally  employed  la  conveying  salt-fish  and 
dry  provision*  from  Halifax  and  Newfoundland  to  the  West 
Indies  for  the  consumption  of  the  negroes ;  and  earning; 
away  rum  nnd  «ugar.  which  they  find  a  market  for  In  hihic 
of  the  X.  American  provinces.  An  Inconsiderable  whale- 
fishery,  carried  on  in  Bermuda  employs  about  twelve 
w  hale  boots  ami  liieir  crews  iliree  months  in  the  yenr  :  the 
number  of  whale*  seldom  exceeds  twenty  In  the  seasna. 
yielding  about  1000  barrel*  of  oil.  This  fishery,  being;  car- 
ried on  very  near  the  land,  t*  capable  of  considerable  ex 
tendon  by  the  employment  of  additional  capital.  The 
reefs  that  lurronnd  the  island*  abound  in  fish  of  great  vari- 
ety ;  none  is,  however.  t*ared  for  exportation.  The  islands 
abound  In  poultry  of  the  best  kind.  Beef  and  mutton  mny 
generally  be  procured,  but  the  only  meat  that  is  plentiful  is 
veal.  The  ordinary  fruits  and  roots  of  Intertropical  rlt 
mate*  are  generally  to  be  had  in  Bermuda ;  but  peaches*, 
oranges,  grapes,  melon*,  and  figs  are  abundant.  The  mails 
from  England  are  received  monthly.  **'->  Halifax,  whence 
they  nrr  conveyed  l>y  hired  mail  boats.  The  winter  genet- 
ally  commences  about  November,  and  last*  till  April,  da 

ring  which  time  thr  islands  are  subject  to  strong  N.W. 
gales,  which  often  dismast  ships  massing  this  ls> ;  snd 
scarcely  a  winter  (Kisses  without  eighteen  or  twenty  Tea- 
sel* Iwing  driven  In  by  stress  of  weather,  or  forced  on  the 
rock*  that  run  out  many  mile*  lo  the  N.  nnd  N.W.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  in  1837  amounted  to  £97.81 1  : 
export*.  £35371 ;  ships  Inwards  133,  Ion*  11.651 :  outward* 
135,  tons  11.001.  The  revenue  in  1KI7  was  £17.373,  and 
the  expenditure  £19.374.  The  legislature*  of  these  islands 
and  Antigua  were  the  only  colonial  legislative  bodies  that 
abolished  slavery  without  the  intervention  of  apprenticeship 
The  proportion  of  the  £30.000.000  voted  by  parliament  for 
compensation  was  £50,584,  for  4303  slaves,  valued  at  £97 
4s.  lis*,  each. 

BERN  'Canto*  or),  the  largest  and  the  second  In  rank 
in  the  Swiss  confederation,  in  the  W.  part  of  Switzerland 
between  Int.  46°  W  and  47°  30  .V.  long.  0°  50"  and  8°  » 
E..  having  N.W.  France;  N.  nnd  N.E.  the  cant,  of  Basta. 
Sol  euro,  and  Aargnu:  E.  Lucerne.  I'nterwalden,  nnd  Urt ; 
8.  theValat*:  8.W.  Vand:  and  W.  Friboitrg  and  Neuf 
chatrl :  length.  N.W.  to  B.E..  89  in. ;  greatest  bresd'h  st  its 
8.  part  63  m.:  area.  3583  sq.  in.  Pop.  (1837)  40t\000,  three 
fourth*  of  whom  are  Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics.  Moat 
part  of  this  cant  is  mountainous,  especially  the  S.,  which 
U  Intersected  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  to  which  belong  the 
Flnsteranrhorn,  Munch,  Juiglrnu  Schrerfchoiii.  fcc..  some 
of  the  hlgheat  summit*  In  Hwluerlnnd  :  In  the  N.  the  ma- 
ges belong  lo  the  Jura,  and  are  considerably  lower.  The 
region  between  these  two  mountain  system*  contains  the 
valley  of  the  Aar,  the  Emmcnthal.and  other  fertile  valley  a. 
but  la  no  part  presents  anything  like  an  extensive  plain  8. 
of  the  lake*  of  Thun  and  Briens  begins  what  Is  called  that 
Bernese  Oberland.  a  mountainous  region.  Including  the  four 
celebrated  valley*  of  the  Sltnmcn,  Lauterbrunnen,  Urtndei- 
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•  aid.  and  Uaali.    The  chief  rivers  me  the  Anr  and  Its 
Uibuiarte*,  Birse,  and  Donna:  the  lake*,  those  of  Tuun, 
Bricnz,  and  Bienne ;  between  l he  tw  u  former  til'  these  U 
the  small  but  highly  cultivated  |»I eiin  of  lntcrlnchen.  1'he 
climate  varies  with  the  elevation,  and  ox,  beside*,  remarka- 
bly subject  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature  :  even  In  the 
Ion  rUchrtt,  w  here  it  is  the  mildest,  after  a  warm  day,  very 
«ew»  fraata  often  occur  at  night.    Rain*  and  fogs  are  fre- 
qurnl;  but  tlie  canton,  a*  a  Whole,  is  generally  healthy. 
It  i*  divided  Into  twenty  eight  prefecture*,  under  Ami  fin 
ciptl  divisuoos;  via.,  the  Oberiond.  r  mm  try  of  It.  rn  Kin 
ruerubml,  and  the  old  bishopric  of  U.sslc.  united  to  Bern  by 
the  allies  hi  14*15.    Iron  ore  is  found  in  preiti  abundance  in 
the  Jura  aanuntoin* ;  gold  dust  is  met  w  ilh  in  the  sands  of 
the  Aar  and  the  tinmen,  and  crystals  in  the  Griuisel  rock* ; 
and  (here  are  many  uiineml  springs,  some  used  us  bath*, 
and  much  frequented.   The  soil  U  in  great  part  stony  and 
barren,  and  the  arable  land  occupies  but  n  sinnll  proportion 
of  the  whole  surface,  and,  though  well  cultivated,  the 
produce  of  corn  is  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhnb., 
and  larte  quantities  are  imported.  There  ore  in  part*  plan 
tau»a*  of  fruit  tree* :  white  mulberry,  chestnut,  peurh.  Ag, 
ate,  and  a  few  vines  are  raided  on  the  chores  of  lake* 
Tbun  and  Bienne,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent :  in 
the  Lauierbruunen,  whe-tt  is  treated  iu  an  exotic,  cultiva- 
ted is  small  bed*,  nod  trained  on  slicks.    Cattle  of  a  supe- 
rior brr «l  (, .rui  the  i  lni  t  ui.illli  of  ihe  canton,  mid  bleeding, 
grazing,  and  dairy  ing  are  the  principal  branches  of  Indus 
By.  La  18M.  the  live  stock  was  158.330  hend  of  black  eat 
tie.  197  jm  do.  sheep.  55,870  goat*,  3fi.*0  horses,  and  55.310 
The  pastures  In  the  Obcrlnnd  and  FUnmcnthal  itre 
,  and  produce  the  linest  cattle ;  the  Utter  valley 
a  strong  and  active  breed  of  horses,  exported  in 
France  for  draught  find  heavy-armed  cavalry.  The  cheese 
Made  *n  this  cant.  is.  next  to  that  of  Fribourg,  the  best  in 
Switzerland  :  the  Average  produce  i*  estimated  at  50,000 
can.  a  year:  a  great  deal  is  sent  from  the  Kmmculhnl  into 
Ornasny  and  Italy.   The  house*  in  the  Oberlam!  are  gen- 
erally of  wood,  but  In  the  Jura,  and  round  Hern,  of  stone 
the  Bernese  are.  for  the  most  part,  well  lodged.   The  estate 
ef  a  father  i*  everywhere  divided  Into  equal  shares  among 
ha  children,  without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority,  except  in 
the  Enimenihal.  where,  by  a  necullnr  law,  landed  property 
■1.  oe  il-  to  ihe  youngest  son.    llee.ee,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cant,  bind  is  very  much  subdivided,  and  the  holders 
in  very  depressed  circumstances ;  there  are  but  very  few 
i  that  reach  to  150  acres,  unless  they  belong  to  village 
but  Ihe  posausstons  of  ihe  latter  are 
'  axttaticntly  large  not  only  to  defray  lite  annuo! 
an  of  the  community,  including  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  yield  a  surplus  revenue,  after  all  outgo- 
ted,  which 


Is  divided  among  the  citizens. 
:  is  obliged  to  support  Its  own  |ioor,  who  do 
tigs-able  upon  other  communes  or  upon  the 
stale;  they  generally  receive  out  door  relief,  but  if  sttbse 
quentiy  pnKperoas.  are  bound  bi  return  what  Uiey  have 
received.   Manufacture*  and  trade  are  of  Utile  importance ; 
linen  and  » . « Wlen  cloths  are  utude  in  the  Kmmenthal ;  pa- 
per around  Bern  :  watches,  iewelry.  and  Are  arms  are  made 
la  Bern,  I'orentrnt.  etc.;  thread  mid  |irlnied  calico,  near 
Bienne :  silk,  especially  for  umbrellas,  and  leather.  In  the 
Mshoprk  of  Basle.   There  is  also  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  agricultural  Implement*  at  llofwyl.   The  export*  consist 
chiefly  of  cattle,  cheese,  fcc. ;  iron  from  ihe  Jura,  and  a 
few  manufactured  goods,  the  imports  are  corn,  sail,  cnlo 
oial  produce,  and  an  irks  of  luxury.   The  revenue.  In  1836, 
amounted  to  3.608.268  Swiss  francs,  and  Ihe  expenditure  to 
t,lKM«  do  .  leaving  a  surplus  of  434  W3  do. 
The  goveniment  is  entrusted  to  a  grand  nnd  nn  executive 
the  former  consist*  of  840  member*.  300  of  whom 
i  try  the  people  in  the  primitive  assemblies  of  the 
j  and  40  by  the  Grand  Council  It- 
self ;  and  la  presided  over  by  the  Inndamnnn.  who  Is  the 
Aast  asjsglatrafa  of  the  cant.:  it  meet*  once  a  month,  if  no- 
ceaaery.  but  determines  on  nothing  without  the  co  operation 
of  the  Executive  Council,  which  consist*  of  16  members, 
chosen  from  among  the  former.   From  the  laUer  the  Ouun- 
cU  of  State  is  selected,  whenever  Bern  ha*  the  directorial 
power  of  the  Confederacy.   Members  of  the  Grand  Council 
taosl  he  twenty-nine  year*  old,  and  have  landed  property 
lo  the  value,  at  least,  of  5000  Swiss  fr..  excepting  profesanrs 
of  lis*  — Multy.  advocnles.  and  physician*,  of  whom  such 
q on  I Hir  .  it inn  is  not  required.   The  salary  of  the  Inndamnnn 
hi  4000  Swiss  fr. ;  that  of  a  mem.  of  the  Executive  Council 
3MI0  fr.  a  year;  mem.  of  ihe  Grand  Council  are  allowed  3f 
fr.  •  stay  awing  rbe  time  they  are  assembled.   Every'  male 
ftntn  sixteen  to  fifty  years  of  age  Is  liable  lo  serve  In  the 
army.    The  contingent  of  troops  furnished  to  the  Confed- 
eracy Is  5138  men.  and  of  money.  104,080  Swiss  fr.  a  year. 
There  is  a  judicial  tribunal  In  each  dlstr ,  nnd  a  court  of 
in  Bern;  the  latter  consisting  of  10  mem.,  with  a 
and  besides  these,  a  matrtmunial  tribunal  in  ev- 


ery parish.  Savings'  hanks  arc  general,  nnd  education 
well  attendod  to.  In  1831  there  were  no  fewer  than  TOO 
country  schools.  In  which  65.000  children  were  instructed: 
and  since  then  education  has  made  a  considerable  progress. 
In  1834,  a  university,  a  gymnasium  or  preparatory'  school 
for  the  university,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  Instruction 
of  schoolmasters,  were  established.  The  university  has 
faculties  of  thi-ology.  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy, each  having  three  ordinary  and  from  two  in  Ave  extra- 
ordinary professors ;  the  salary  of  ihe  former  is  fnmi  2400 
to  3000  Swiss  fr.,  and  of  the  latter  from  1300  to  1400  dim- 
There  is  nUo  a  veterinary  school,  nnd  some  distinguished 
private  educational  establishments,  especially  that  of  M. 
Von  Fcllonhcrg,  at  llofwyl.  Dr.  Howring  reports  ( 1836)  that 
when  he  visited  the  prison  in  Bern,  which  contained  330 
convict*,  315  could  lend ;  and  those  unable  to  write,  most 
of  whom  were  strangers,  did  not  amount  to  .'ill.  F.xcepl 
iibout  50,000  individuals  of  French  extraction,  in  the  ancient 
Msbonrk  of  Basic,  the  Inhxb.  are  of  German  stick  ;  and 
Germun  is  the  prevalent  language.  The  German  part  of 
the  pop.  ure  generally  much  superior  in  their  physical  ap- 
pearance hi  the  French  (sirtion,  especially  those  in  the 
Obcrlnnd.  The  Bernese  arc  brave,  hospitable,  public  spit 
lied,  and  really  go**!  tempered,  notw  ithstanding  they  are 
subject  to  violent  tils  of  pis»lon.  which  sometimes  occasion 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Catholic*  are  ln>«  industrious  than 
the  Protestant*.  This  rant,  entered  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion la  1353:  at  first  its  terribiry  was  very  limited,  but  after 
ward,  by  conquest  and  purchase,  it  nrquircd  nearly  ihe 
whole  of  the  now  existing  cant,  of  Valid  and  Aargau, 
which,  in  addition  b>  its  present  extent,  it  held  till  I78S, 
whan  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  In  1815,  in  iridemnkfi 
cation  of  Vnud  anil  Aargau,  the  congress  of  Vienna  added 
to  its  dom.  ihe  town  of  Bienne  with  it*  territory,  and  the 
greater  |>art  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Basle,  otherwise  en- 
titled the  balllinges  of  the  Jura.  (See  Mtlvttic  Almanac, 
I.uli't  Switicrt+ml ;  Dr.  Bowrtng't  Heyrt,  ire.) 

Uwan.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  01  the  above  canbm. 
and,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  of  the  Swiss 
f. .tit.  deration." on  tin  Aar.  52  111.  S.  Ba-le.  and  60  m  S.W. 

Zurich ;  Int.  4tiP  57  15"  N..  long.  7°  25'  E.  Pop.  30.500.  It 
stand*  1708  ft.  above  the  level  of  ihe  sen.  on  a  hill,  which, 
except  on  the  VV-  is  surrounded  on  all  side*  by  the  Aar.  A 
•tone  bridge.  360  ft.  long,  is  erected  over  the  river,  and  three 
gates  lead  bi  the  interior  of  the  town.   The  fortifications  by 

I  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  were  demolished  In 
1835.    Il  is  Ihe  finest  town  in  Switzerland,  aud  one  of  the 

I  finest  of  its  size  in  Europe.  Three  principal  streets  extend 
in  a  parallel  line  from  K.  lo  W..  and  are  intersected  by  a 
number  of  lateral  streets.  The  houses  are  massive  struc- 
tures of  freestone.    Piazzas  run  along  the  Imuses  on  both 

I  sides  of  the  principal  streets,  w  hich  are  also  adorned  with 

!  handsome  fountains.  Principal  public  edifices — the  cathe- 
dral, a  Ane  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1431.  and  finished 
in  1503,  160  It  long,  and  80  ft.  broad ;  the  steeple,  though 
unAnished,  is  100  ft  high.  It  has  some  Ane  glass  paintings, 
and  various  trophies  and  monuments.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  founded  in  1733,  is  also  a  fine  structure,  a*  well 
as  the  Mint,  built  in  1700;  the  general  burgrrtpiiai  (has 
pilal  of  the  citizens),  built  from  1730  to  1740  ;  another 
magnificent  hospital  called  the  /■•«/  (island),  founded  in 
1718,  occupying  one  whole  street,  and  affording  a  splendid 
prospect  from  the  Aar  ;  the  stair- house  of  Uie  avoyer,  pre- 
viously to  1831  the  residence  of.  and  now  partly  occupied 
by.  the  French  embassy;  Ihe  house  of  correction,  the  lar 
gest  building  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the 
best  contrived  in  Europe,  finished  In  1833,  at  an  expanse  of 
1,300,000  Swiss  fr. ;  the  corn  magazine,  a  large  and  ma* 
sive  edifice,  having  on  the  Aoor  an  extensive  open  hall, 
with  forty-three  pillars,  in  which  the  corn  market  ts  held 
twice  a  week ;  the  HiUl  dr  Mutiqut,  in  which  a  theatre 
hi  established  for  the  winter  season,  is  also  worth  notice. 
Bern  has  also  an  arsenal  and  a  large  town  hull,  both  old 
edifices.  The  charitable  institutions  are — two  large  hospl 
lain ;  two  orphan  houses,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls ; 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  poor  students ;  a  lunatic  asylum, 
situated  about  3  m.  from  Bern  ;  and  an  asylum  for  old  poor 
persona.  The  university,  gymnasium,  etc.  noticed  in  the  pre 
ceding  article,  are  situated  In  the  town.  There  are  also  a 
Stvlas  economical  and  a  Sw  iss  historical  society  ;  with  socle- 
ties  of  natural  history,  medicine,  and  arts  ;  a  botanic  garden  ; 
a  public  library,  with  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Swiss  histo- 
ry, nnd  a  collection  of  Roman,  Greek,  Goihlc.  and  Swiss 
medals,  Roman  antiquities,  and  portrait*  of  ihe  Bernese  avoy- 
er*, etc.  There  I*  also  a  museum  of  natural  history,  with  baa- 
re  In  f->  of  the  Bernese  Ohrrland.  of  the  canbm*  of  Vaud  and 
Vo I uts,  and  of  StGothard  ;  and  many  |*-ivatc  scientific  col- 
lections well  worth  notice.  The  trade  of  the  town  I*  of  hide 
importance.  Three  newspapers  are  published.  Two  fairs 
are  annually  held  ;  one  after  Kaster  and  another  in  No 
vemher.  Some  woollen  cloth  and  stockings  are  manufhc 
lured,  and  there  are  tanneries,  breweries,  Ave   About  3  an 
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firm  there  U  a  gunpowder-mill,  the  powder  made  In 
tt  being  formerly  reckoned  tlie  best  In  Europe.  The  cor- 
porate properly  of  tin-  citizens  is  large,  amounting.  It  Is 
•aid,  to  30,000,000  of  Swiss  tt.  ;  and  the  revenue,  besides 
defraying  the  municipal  expenditure,  supplies  every  citizen, 
grails,  with  fuel,  and  leaves,  over  and  above  all  this,  a  »ur- 

filus  sum.  which  Is  annually  distributed  among  the  citizens  ! 
loose-keeping  in  Bern  Is  less  cheap  than  In  Zurich,  but 
not  so  dear  as  In  Geneva.  The  price  for  a  pound  of  meat 
Is  3K  rtcrl.  i  bread,  lid.  to  Ijd.;  wine,  4d.  to  W.  a  bottJe ; 
cheese  44.  to  Brf.  per  lb.  The  Inhab.  are  serious  and  re 
served,  and  proud  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  city.  The 
aristocracy  live  secluded  from  the  other  classes.  Bern  is 
the  birthplace  of  Ualler ;  It  has  not,  however,  to  boast  of  so 
many  distinguished  men  as  Zurich,  Basic,  and  Geneva. 
The  town  has  bears  for  Its  arms !  and  some  of  these  ani- 
mals are  maintained  In  n  place  called  Barrugrakre  (bear's 
dltrh),  on  funds  appropriated  to  that  special  purpose. 

Bern  was  founded  In  1191,  by  the  Duke  Benhold  V.  of 
Zaehringen.  Its  history  is  the  same  na  that  of  the  canton. 
The  environs  arc  beautiful,  affording  the  most  splendid 
views  of  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jura  on  the 
other.  There  are  many  fine  public  walks :  among  which 
are  the  Ptateform,  a  terrace  near  the  cathedral.  I  ho  ft. 
above  the  Aar;  and  the  Kngi.  u  majjnSflri  nt  walk,  sfTorti 
Ing  a  fine  prospect  over  the  river,  the  cilv.  and  the  lower 
mountains  to  the  high  Al|*.  Hofwyl  (which  see;  is  about 
4  m.  from  Bern.  Therr  are  also  several  mineral  l.nths  in 
the  vicinity,  such  as  Bluinensteta  and  Gurnlgel. 

Mr.  Inglis  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  advantage*  of 
Bern  as  a  place  of  residence.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "greatly 
superior  to  Basle,  Lucrrnr,  or  Geneva.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  walk  in  wide  airy  street*,  and  nt  the  fame  time  to 
have  the  advantage  of  shade.  If  required.  Where  then- 
are  arcades,  one  may  alua\«  choose  between  bustle  and 
quiet:  bustle  under  the  arcade*,  quiet  in  the  centre  of  the 
street*;  and  in  the  ogr-wnu  of  a  city.  Bern  has  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  its  rivals  It  prme**:*  nil  those  public 
establishments  which  make  a  place  agreeable  as  a  resi- 
dence. It  has  excellent  libraries,  excellent  academies,  de 
lightful  promenade*,  convenient  and  well  ordered  baths;  a 
theatre ;  concerts  and  balls  during  winter ;  clever  lecturers 
upon  most  of  Ihe  sciences ;  eloquent  and  pious  clergymen 
of  almost  every  denomination ;  and  to  this  list  may  be  add 
ed  abundance  of  shops,  where  all  that  contributes  either  to 
comfort  or  luxury  may  be  found."  (Bee  D$$criptio%  of 
Bern,  by  Wagner;  JfistorV  of  Bern,  by  Stapler,  late  min- 
ister of  the  Helvetic  Republic;  Inglti'i  SmntrerUnd.) 

BERNARD  (GREAT  ST.),  the  name  given  tn  a  famous 
pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  leading  over  the  mountains  from 
Martlgny  to  Aosta.  In  its  highest  part  it  attains  to  an  ele- 
vation of  above  8.000  ft.,  being  almost  impassable  tn  winter, 
and  very  dangerous  In  spring,  from  the  avalanches.  Very 
»r  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  smail 


near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  edge  of 
lake,  is  the  famous  hnspiea  founded  in  982.  by  ft. 
and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  order  of  8t  A 
whose  especial  duty  il  Is  to  assist  and  relieve  t 


whose  especial  duty  it  ts  to  assist 
crossing  the  mountain.  In  searching  for  traveller!  who 
have  lost  their  way,  or  been  buried  in  the  wow.  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  peculiar  breed  of  dogs  of 
extraordinary  size  and  sagacity.  The  brethren  have  faith- 
fully discharged  the  nrdnnos  duties  imposed  on  them,  and 
have  rescued  hundreds  of  traveller*  from  a  premature 
death.  The  hospice  is  a  massive  stone  building:  It  posses- 
sea  some,  but  not  much,  independent  property,  and  Is  prin- 
cipally dependent  on  collections  mnde  in  the  Swiss  cantons 
and  oiher  states,  and  on  donations  from  the  richer  class  of 
travellers.  In  1800,  when  the  road  was  not  nearly  so  good 
SiLhn'  rtnre  ,nlM,e*  Napoleon  led  an  army  of 

*MO0  men,  with  its  artHlcry  and  cavalry,  Into  ^V^M^" 

of  Naprd*U.7nPhnn.^ 

of  Marengo.  ( Brockedon'i  Pa$*t$  of  tkt  JUpt ;  Murray'* 
Handbook,  Src.) 

BERN  ARD,  t..  Somerset  co„  N.  J..  7  m.  N.E.  Borne  r- 
ville.  Bounded  W.  by  the  north  branch  of  Raritnn  river. 
It  contains  seven  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  woollen-fac- 
tories five  grl*  mills,  nine  saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  one 
distillery.  7  reboots.  231  scholnrs.   Pop.  "iorrf). 

BERNARDSTON.  p.  t..  Franklin  en..  Mas*..  99  m.  W. 
by  N.  Boston.  7  m.  N.  Greenfield.  409  W.  Incorporated  in 
1766.  Drained  by  Pall  river,  a  branch  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er. It  contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
Unitarian,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Universal  1st ;  two  stores, 
one  fulling  mill,  two  grist  mills,  five 
252  scholars.   Pop.  992. 

BERNAIT.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  Stale*,  pro  v. 
burg,  on  the  Pankn.  15  m.  N.E.  Berlin.    Pop  3000.    It  U  in 
part  fortified,  and  has  fabrics  of  silk,  velvet,  calicoes,  linen 
4k.,  with  numerous  and  celebrated  breweries.  In 
church  and  town-bouse  are  tents,  bows,  arrows,  Itc-,  ti 
from  the  Hussite*. 
300 
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BERTIE, 

I     BERN  A  V.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Eure.  cap  arrond ,  on 

the  Charentnnne,  SO  m.  W.N.W.  Evreni.  Pop.  (town  ca 
cant.)  5003.  This  Is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  latterly  been 
a  good  deal  improved.  It  has  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion, a  commercial  tribunal,  a  communal  college,  and  a 
theatre  ;•  with  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  linens,  cot- 
ton yarn,  paper,  wax,  Ac<  and  bleach  field*  and  tanneries. 
The  arrond.  of  Bernny  was  estimated  by  M.  Dupin,  in  1*97, 
to  have  8714  manufacturing  work  people,  the  yearly  value 
of  whose  produce  araounied  to  5,051.159  frs  ;  and  if  this 
estimate  was  nearly  accurate  when  framed,  both  the** 
sums  must  now  be  considerably  greater.  The  greatest  u 
the  French  lairs  for  horses  is  held  here  on  the  Wednesday 
of  the  fifth  week  of  Lent.  It  Is  said  to  be  attended  by 
from  40,000  tn  50.000  jockeys,  amateurs,  and  other  Individ- 
uals, some  of  them  from  great  distance*.  There  is  an  Im 
mense  show  of  Normandy  horses.    (Hugo,  art  Esrre.) 

BERNRURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  cap.  duchy  Anhall 
Bemburg,  on  Ihe  Sanlc,  by  which  il  is  Interacted,  23  m.8. 
Magdeburg.  Pop.  0000.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  two  on 
the  reft,  and  the  other  on  a  hill  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the 
river,  which  rs  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  first  two 
parts  are  surrounded  by  wall* ;  the  other,  or  the  Mount 
town,  ha*  a  castle  on  it*  summit,  and  is  open.  Bcmburg 
is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  clean.  It  I*  the  teat  of  the 
ducal  government,  nod  has  several  literary  and  chart 
institutions,  with  some  manufactures  and  trade. 

BERNE  a  town  ol  Franc  ,  dep.  Bourn.*  du  Rhone,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Ingune  of  the  same  name.  10 
m.  N.W  Marseilles.  Pop  IW.  It  is  agreeably  situated, 
and  is  regular!}  built,  but  the  virinltv  of  the  Ingnne  I 
•t  unhealthy.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  its  rat 
still  exist. 

Btaaa,  p.  t.  Albany  co..  N.Y..  23  m.  W.  Albany.  303 
W.  The  Helderherg  hills  here  rise  precipitously,  from  100 
to  500  feet.  Watered  by  Foxes  cr.,  a  branch  of  Seoharie 
cr.  The  land  is  held  on  lease  from  the  Van  Rensselaer*. 
It  contain*  nine  store*,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills, 
twentv-two  saw-  mills,  two  tanneries.  24  schools,  1100  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  3740. 

Baait.  t..  Athens  eo.,  O.  Drained  by  a  branch  of  Hock- 
ing river.  It  contains  one  saw-mill,  one  school,  15  scholar*. 
Pop.  381. 

Brasr.  I ,  Fairfield  Co..O.  The  pnet-nfilce. called  Ames 
ville.  is  84  m.  8.E.  Columbus.  327  W.    Port.  2419. 

Bkrxk,  I.,  Berk*  co..  Pa.  Divided  into  T' riper  and  Lower 
Berne  townships.  Watered  by  Schuylkill  river  and  Tul- 
pehocken  creek.  The  l/>«er  town,  contains  two  churches', 
and  the  Upper,  one  church,  common  to  Lutherans  and 
Presbyterian*.  It  contains  six  stores,  one  flou ring-mill,  six 
griat-inllls,  seven 
lea.    Pop  3140. 

BERNEUABTEL.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov 
Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Moselle, 21  m.  N.E. Treves.  Pop.  axuj 

BP.RNESTADT.  a  town  of  the  Pnwslnn  Stat 
Silesia,  reg.  Breslau,  on  the  Wlda,  24  m.  E. 
Pop.  3300.    It  has  an  old  castle,  two  churchea,  a 
and  manufacture*  of  cloth  and  linen. 

BERRIEN,  county,  Mich.  Situated  In  the  8.W. 
of  the  stale,  and  contains  578  sq.  m.  Drained  by  St.  Jo- 
seph's river,  and  It*  branches,  and  by  Gatien  river,  which 
aflsVd  water-power.  It  contained,  in  1840, 4034  neat  rattle. 
2407  sheep  10,007  swine,  and  produced  50,685  bushels  of 
wheal.  97,603  of  Indian  com,  53.692  of  oat*.  35,535  of  pr> 
tatoee,  and  45.500  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  Ave  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  twenty-one  retail 
stores ;  three  flouring-milla,  seven  grist-mills,  twenty -seven 
saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one  brewery,  two 
1-rintmg  office*,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  college,  38 
.tu,l,  s.  h  ■      090  scholar*.    Pop.  SOIL 

BERTHOI'D,  or  BURGDORF.  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
cant.  Bcrue,  on  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Emmen.  13  m. 
N.E.  Berne.  Pop.  2000.  There  1*  a  public  library  and  n 
castle,  In  which  Peatalozzi  laid  ihe  foundations  of  hi*  es- 
tablishment. A  newspaper  called  the  Volktfrtmmd  (Prieod 
of  the  People)  is  published  here.  The 
nes*  of  the  place  Is  rather  important,  it  b 
the  Emmenthnl  cheese. 

BERTIE,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  slat.-,  and  contains  1000  sq. m.  Bounded  E.  bv  Chowan 
river,  and  8.  and  8.W.  by  Roanoke  river.  Watered  by 
Cashle  r.  and  its  branches.  It  contained,  in  1840. 94H4  i 
rattle.  7223  sheep,  39,448  swine,  and  produced 
els  of  wheat.  545.185  o,'  Indian  corn.  6504  of  i 
of  potatoes,  2,181,449  pounds  of  cotton.  22.439  barrels  of  I 
pitch,  and  turpentine.  It  had  seventeen  stores,  twei 
four  grist  mills,  ten  saw  .mi  IK  Ihirtv  tanneries,  eighty-) 
distilleries.  14  schools.  itt4  scholars.  Pop:  whites.  5144; 
s,.v«.™;f^^^ 
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CETRINORO. 

a  town  of  tile  Papal  Bute*,  pro*.  Ro- 

■  mountain  having  the  Ronco  at  it*  foot,  7  nt. 
9.K  Forii :  lat  44°  10"  N..  long.  120  9'  IS"  E.   Pop,  4000. 
(t  hi  the  cent  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  a  cathedral  and  four  par 
■h  churches.  The  wines  produced  In  it*  environs  have  a 
tonoidcrnblc  reputation. 

RKRTK  AND,  p.  L.  Berrien  co..  Mich..  186  m.  W.  by  8. 
Detroit  631  W.  Watered  by  Si.  Joseph'*  river.  It  ron- 
sins  two  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist-mills,  six  mw- 
■rills,  one  distillery,  5  schools,  246  scholar*.  Pop.  1898. 
rtu<  village  n  situated  on  the  B  side  of  St,  Joseph  s  river, 
tnd  has  several  stores,  considerable  trade,  and  about  600 
nhnbunnf*.  and  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  population. 

BERVIE.  or  INVERBERVIE,  a  royal  bor.  and  sea  port 
»f  Scotland  co.  Kincardine,  on  the  coast  mad  from  Dun- 
dee to  Aberdeen,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  small  river  Rervie, 
where  It  joins  the  sea.  Pop.  (Including  Gnurdon),  995.  Il 
was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  13fri  by  David  II..  who,  after 
having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  cniv-t,  and  hav- 
ing been  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  small 
Ashing  village,  testified  his  gratitude  by  conferring  on  It  the 
honour  In  question.  The  inhabitant*  have  from  the  earliest 
period  been  employed  chiefly  as  fishers.  They  engage  not 
only  in  the  salmon  and  whale  fishing*  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  on  the  const,  but  in  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  N. 
shore*  of  Scotland.  Manufactures,  also,  have  been  Introdu- 
ced Into  the  burgh ;  namely,  the  duck  and  dowlas  linen 
weaving,  which  afford*  employment  lo  112  persons.  This 
employment  is  furnish' d  by  manufacturers  of  Montrose. 
Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen.  In  addition  to  periodical  market*, 
there  Is  a  gram-market,  which  is  well  attended.  The 
quantity  of  grain  annually  purchased  here  Is  about  40,000 
qr«..  of  which  nearly  the  whole  is  shipped  at  Gourdon,  a 
port  about  1  ro.  8.  of  the  town,  where  have  lately  been 
erected  large  and  excellent  granaries.  The  harbour  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Bervle  U  very  inferior  to  that  at  Gourdnn, 
and  admits  onlv  small  vessels  and  boats.  The  staple  bnsi 
of  ihis  latter  plicr.  however.  Is  fishing.  Bcrvie  Join* 
i  Montrose.  Arbroath.  Pf»rfar,  and  Brechin.  In  sending  a 
Bvm.  to  the  H.  of  C.    Registered  electors  in  1H3X,  40 

BKRWICK.  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  and 
N  R  East  Lothian  and  the  German  ocean,  and  on  the  S.E.. 
8.,  and  W.,  part  of  England  and  the  co*.  of  Roxburgh  and 
Mid  Lothian.  Area.  2H2.8H0  acres,  of  which  abont  190.000 
are  arable.  The  N.  pvrts  of  the  co.  are  occupied  bv  the 
eotd.  bleak,  unproductive  range  of  the  Lammcrmoor  hills ; 
but  the  Merse  or  level  portion,  lying  between  the  Lam 
Birrmoor  bills  and  the  Tweed,  by  which  the  co.  is  sepnrn 
lad  from  England,  comprising  about  100.000  acres.  Is  one 
of  che  in. -i  fertile  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  em 


BERWICK-UPON-T"»VE£D. 


ptre.  The  fsnns  in  the  Merae  are  large,  the  farmers  opu 
loot  and  intelligent,  and  the  land  cultivated  neeording  to 
the  most  approved  principles  of  the  modern  husbandry. 
Wheat  and  turnip*  are  here  the  great  objects  of  attention  ; 
but  barley  and  oats  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Steam-power  Is  employed  in  several  thrashing-mills 
lo  ihl*  co.  pew  email,  but  no  very  large  estates.  Aver- 
age rent  of  land  in  1»10  (from  whirh,  probably,  it  does  not 
dliler  materially  In  1039),  16s.  5a\  an  acre.  The  Lemmer- 
bills  are  principally  depastured  by  sheep  of  the  Che- 
The  co.  is  rather  scantily  supplied  with  wood, 
have  made  considerable  plantations, 
ilnerals,  of  no  Importance.  Principal 
rivers.  Tweed,  WhiUsdder.  Blackadder.  and  Leader.  Ber- 
wickshire contains  33  pars. ;  and  hnd.  In  UN,  7403  inhnb. 
,  7385  families,  and  34.437  inhab.  The  co.  retnms 
mem  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  t H3H-0,  1 167 ; 
the  bor.  of  Lauder  joins  with  Haddington  and  other 
.  in  returnme  a  mem.  Dunse  is  the  co.  town.  Valued 
rent,  J.I7*,36o"  Scotch.  Ann.  val.  of  real  prop.  In  1HI5, 
£245.379. 

BERWICK  CpON-TWEED,  n  fortified  town  and  *ea- 
l»rt  of  England.  N.E.  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  close  to  ita  mouth.  300  m.  N.  by 
W.  London  :  lat.  55°  4tf  21  '  N\,  Uinf .  1°  iff  41"  W.  Pop.. 
In  MM,  8733;  In  1831.  8990:  house*  at  the  latter  date  12Mfi. 

flat  summit  of  on  elevation 


i  the  a>stuary  of  the  river;  mnny  of  its 
street*  are  narrow  and  Irregular ;  but  ihe  principal  one  Is 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gns ;  and.  on  the 
whole,  the  town  has  a  respectable  appearance,  and  con- 
tains many  well-built  houses.  It  is  connee'ed  with  its  sub- 
urb*. TwcffJtnouth  and  Ppittal,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river 
fcy  a  stone  bridge  of  15  arches,  built  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
L:  these  are  meanly  built  village*,  the  inhab.  being  almost 
'  r  employed  in  the  fisheries,  or  the  biH  nesees  connect- 
Spinal,  however.  Is  occaisonsllv  resorted  to 
en-bathing,  and  there  are  a  few  respectable 
for  their  accommodation.  The  pop.  of 
these  suburbs,  in  1831.  amounted  to  4000;  and  as  they  are 
aow  included  In  the  pari.  bor..  the  pop.  of  the  latter,  at  the 
1  date,  was  12.920;  and  ins 


change  in  the  interim.  The  i 
tificatlbns  of  Berwick  were  erected  in  the  reign  of 
and  are  about  1)  m.  iu  circ.  forming  an  Irregular  pentagon : 
a  battery  of  22  guns  commnnds  the  English  side,  and  a  4  and 

6  gun  battery  defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
ramparts  form  tin  agreeable  promenade.  The  Tweed  is  nav- 
igable as  far  as  the  bridge,  beyond  which  the  ride  flows  about 

7  m.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  n  pier  i  rn.  in  length,  with 
a  light-house  at  the  head,  projecting  in  a  8.E.  direction  from 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  river's  mouth.  But  notwithstanding 
the  protection  afforded  by  this  barrier,  and  though  there  be 
18  ft.  water  over  the  bar  nt  ordinary  tides,  and  96  at  springs, 
the  harbour  U  very  Indifferent :  the  channel  is  very  narrow . 
a  large  portion  of  the  harbour,  particularly  on  the  Berwick 
side,  dries  at  low  water,  and  Is  rocky  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing deepened ;  and  aOer  heavy  rains  tbo  frtskrt  run  out 
with  great  violence.  The  chief  public  structures  are.  the 
church  (in  the  decorated  Gothic  style),  built  in  the  tltoo  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and,  consequently,  without  a  tower ; 
■even  dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  grammar  -school,  and  six 
other  free  schools,  supported  by  toe  corporation,  and  edu- 
cating in  all  about  300  clilldnm.  The  town-hall.  In  the 
centre  of  Ihe  high  street,  with  a  spire  and  ring  of  belli: 
the  under  pact  of  which  (called  the  Exchange)  is  used  as  a 
market  place  ;  over  It  are  halls  for  the  courts  (rt* Justice  and 
corporation  meetings ;  and  above  these  is  the  gaol :  a  nam- 


per  lunatic  asylum ;  a  dispensary,  through  which  medical 
relief  Is  afforded  to  the  poor  resident  within  12  m. .  a  thea- 
tre ;  a  public  library  :  and  assembly  rooms.  There  are  an- 
muil  races  In  July,  the  course  being  at  Lamberton.  5  in.  dis- 
tant There  Is  a  good  supply  of  water  brought  from  ■ 
spring  1J  m.  otT,  to  several  pnhllc  conduits  conveyed  by 
pipes  to  the  more  respec'alde  houses.  At  the  N.W.  end  of 
the  town  are  Infantry  barrack*.  There  is  an  iron  foundry 
near  the  bridge,  on  the  Tweedmouth  aide,  which  employ* 
from  60  lo  70  hand*,  and  at  which  steam-engine*,  mill  ma- 
chinery, fce..  ore  made.  This  Is  the  only  manufactory  of 
any  kind  in  the  place  or  neighbourhood,  although  there  are 
several  coal  mines  within  2  or  3  m.  of  the  town,  on  that 
side  the  river,  and  also  available  water-power.  The  fish- 
eries form  the  principal  business  of  the  place.  Those  of 
sa'nf  »n  in  the  Tweed  have  long  been  among  the  trout  celc 
brnted  nnd  productive  of  anv  in  the  empire.  Latterly,  in- 
deed, both  their  produce  ana  rental,  though  still  very  con- 
siderable, have  greatly  declined.  The  principal  fMicric* 
ore  within  a  short  distance  of  Berwick  ;  and  the  fish,  ex 
ceptlng  a  small  portion  retained  for  home  eonsumirt,on.  1* 
all  packed  In  Ice,  and  shipped  f«w  the  melrnpolK  (St* 
Twexn.)   Trout  whiting,  «Vc„  also  abound  in  the  Tweed. 


The  sen  fishery  of  the  bnv  consists  chiefly  of  cod,  ling, 
holibut  haddock,  and  whiting:  crabs  and  lobstets  also 
abouod.  and  these  last  are  forwarded  lo  the  London  mar 


ket-  The  import*  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  staves,  iron, 
hemp,  and  tallow,  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and  of  gro- 
ceries, etc..  coastwise ;  the  exports,  of  salmon,  com,  wool, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  coals  to  l,ondon  and  a  few 
other  ports  coastwise.  Ate,  from  the  Ednam  brewery,  and 
whlskv,  from  the  distlllerie*  of  Gnnsgreen  and  Kelso,  have 
also,  of  late  years  formed  part  of  lu  export*  to  the  metrop- 
olis. There  used  al*o  to  be  a  large  export  of  eggs,  but  II 
ha*  been  nearly  annihilated  in  consequence  of  their  being 
obtained  cheaper  from  the  continent  One  vessel  uelong- 
Ing  to  the  port  l«  engneed  in  the  tJreenland  fishery.  The 
customs  duties,  in  1836.  were  £71H9  11*.  5rf.  There  be- 
loneed  to  the  port.  In  the  same  year,  fifty-nine  vessels  of 
4*»20  tons  burden.  By  a  treaty  between  Edwanl  VI.  and 
Mary  IL.  of  Scotland.  it  was  made  a  free  town,  indepen- 
dent of  both  kingdoms :  hut  bv  the  recent  Municipal  Re- 
form Act  ft  is  constituted  an  English  co.  for  all  purpose* 
except  parliamentary  elections.  Ita  present  municipal  lim- 
it* comprise  that  portion  of  the  par.  on  which  the  town 
stands  nnd  the  suburb*  of  Tweedmouth  nnd  Spittal.  exclu- 
ding all  the  agricultural  portions.  It  la  i 
wards,  and  has  eighteen  councillors. 

The  revenne  of  the  corporation  is  d 
harbour  dues:  rental  of  the  fisheries,  tenements,  and  L_ 
In  Berwick;  lands  (Including  colllerie*)  on  the  W.  ride  of 
the  river,  nnd  a  tract  called  Meadow*  and  Stints ;  the 


£10.000  a 


Their  debt  in  1835, 
to  £55.411.  The  tract  last  named  lies  ntnr  the 
town,  and  was  granted  to  the  corporation  by  James  I.  It 
Is  divided  In  three  portions :  the  first  Is  let  fn  farms,  nnd 
the  rent  appropriated  to  defray  the  eeneral  expenses  of  the 
corporation  :  the  second  Is  subdivided  in  parcels  of  14  to 
24  acres,  whose  value  vnrie*  from  £1  14#.  to  £9 :  there  are 
954  of  these,  called  meadows ;  the  third  I*  parted  in  farms 
of  about  40  acres  each,  the  rents  of  which  are  each  divided 
la  11  or  22  equal  parts,  ended  stints  ;  of  these,  there  are  .Vtl. 
These  meadows  nnd  stints  are  nl  lotted  to  the  biirges***  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  their  widows :  and.  as  vacancies,  oe- 
crt',  are  allotted  to  others  at  annual  public  meetings  liHd 
for  the  pwpo*e,  and  called  ••meadow  and  stint  guild*." 
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BKRWU'K  (NORTH). 

The  first  English  charier  of  Berwick  wu  lo  30th  Edw.  I., 
by  which  it  was  made  a  frrc  borough,  with  a  market  and 
fair:  other*.  In  30th  Edw.  III.,  and  32d  Ww.  IV..  confirm 
the  law N  and  privileges  originally  enjoyed  under  Alexander 
I.  of  Scotland.  The  governing  charter,  previously  to  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  was  granted  in  M  James  1.  The 
assessment  of  the  town  lor  lighting,  paving.  Ice,  averages 
about  X'450  a  tear.  The  unntial  value  of  real  property  in 
Berwick,  in  1835,  was  £29,666;  in  Twecdmouth  township. 
£12,086  13*.  id.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
Bcrw  ick  U  the  central  town  of  a  union  of  80  parlahes  and 
chnpclrie:  iu  own  rates  average  X3tl3f*,  and  it  has  9  guar 
diaas.  The  town  luu  returned  two  men.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
■dice  the  reign  of  Mary.  Previously  lo  the  Reform  Act, 
the  privilege  was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
bor..  and  to  the  free  burgesses.  Rateable  tenements,  in 
1831.  458 ;  registered  electors  in  1838,  735. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  Berwick  occurs  in  the  ear 
ly  part  of  the  13th  century,  when  it  belonged  to  Scotland, 
and  was  the  chief  town  of  Lothian.  During  the  reigns  of 
Alex.  I.,  David  L,  and  Malcolm  IV.,  it  had  a  castle,  and 
several  churches  and  religious  establishments.  It  was  at 
that  period  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
four  royal  burghs.  Its  castle  was  surrendered  lo  England 
in  1174,  under  a  treaty  for  the  ransom  of  William  the  Lino; 
subsequently  to  which  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken, 
being,  from  its  frontier  situation,  alinuri  Invariably  the  lirst 
object  of  attack  at  every  renewal  of  hostilities,  till,  on  the 
orceiction  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne, 
Us  Importance  in  tills  respect  ceased.  During  the  last  o\  il 
war  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  force*.  (Rtd- 
patk-  Bardar  hull. ;  Baimtt't  Hut.  JVarfJl  Durham  ;  Par 
tiamrnturu  Reports  and  Papert.) 

BERWICK  (NORTH),  a  royal  burgh,  pnr.,  and  sea  port 
of  Scotland,  cm..  Haddington,  nl  the  f.  entrance  )«■  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  23  m.  E.  Edinburgh.  It  was  created  a  burgh  by 
James  VI.  Pop.  of  burgh  and  par.,  in  1831,  1834.  The 
burgh  consists  ol  two  main  street*,  one  running  E.  and  W.. 
the  oilier  leading  X.  to  the  harbour.  It  Is  a  place  of  little 
or  no  trade,  and  has  no  manufacture*.  Its  pier  is  good  ; 
but  its  uarbour,  which  ii  dry  at  low  water,  is  difficult  of 
access.  Prom  iu  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the 
best  corn  grow  lug  districts  uf  Scotland,  grain  la  a  consider- 
able article  of  export  It  i«  a  good  deal  frequented  iu  sum 
tner  as  a  Uaihmg  place.  It  join*  with  Haddington.  Dunbar. 
Lauder,  and  Jedburgh.  In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
Registered  electors,  183B-38,  30.  About  2  ni.  to  the  E.  of 
the  burgh  stands  the  l  a  mom  castle  of  Tontnllon,  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Douglas  family  ;  and  nearly  opposite 
Tun  i  ll  Ian  is  the  Boss,  which  see. 

Iluwirt,  p.  v.,  Brier  creek  t..  Columbia  Co..  I"  i  17  in 
N.  b>  E.  Harrisburg,  38  S.W.  Wllkesbarre,  907  W.  Situa- 
ted on  Uie  S.  side  of  Susquehanna  river,  and  connected 
with  Neseopec  village  on  the  op|»wite  side  of  the  r.  by 
a  covered  bridge,  1200  feet  long,  which  cost  $52,435.  It 
contain*  a  Methodist  church,  Ave  stores,  100  dwellings,  and 
800  Inhabitants.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  through 
lite  village. 

Berwick.  I-  York  ecu.  Me..  10  m.  N.W.  Portsmouth.  103 
S.W.  Augusta.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Salmon  Palls  river, 
which  a  (lords  water-power.  The  town  contains  five  stores, 
one  grist-mill,  five  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one  pottery, 
IS  schools,  640  scholars.   Pop.  1698, 

Berwick.  I..  Adams  ro..  Pa..  41  S.W.  Harrisburg.  11  m. 
E.  Gettysburg.  Conewago  creek  bounds  It  on  the  W.,  and 
Beaver  cr.  on  the  E.  It  contains  five  store*,  three  flouring 
milk  three  grist  mills,  two  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  three 
distilleries,  one  printing-office,  two  weekly  newspapers,  6 
schools.  41*3  scholars.   Pop.  1403. 

BESANCON,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Dnubs,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  47  m.  E.  Di- 
jon. Let.  4TO  17  N.,  long.  6°  S'  45"  E.  Pop.  (town 
tx  cant.)  24.720.  It  Is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  la  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  France  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  The 
works  were  improved  by  Vauban  ;  but  they  have  been 
store  much  cxicoded  and  strengthened.  Exclusive  of  the 
fortifications  round  the  city,  it  has  an  extremely  strong  cit- 
adel, on  an  almost  Inaccessible  rock,  and  outworks  on  some 
of  the  adjoining  heights.  The  town  isgeoerally  well  built; 
but  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  "ft  net  con  it  rue  I  it  mi 
sat  1. nt  Kuril'.  «»'  tmiftrrmiU  d*  itssV,  ami  Irur  ...  asur  urn* 
gramde  mamaurmie."  The  part  called  the  city  is  almost  mlt- 
rounded  by  the  Dnubs:  the  communication  with  the  sub- 
urb on  the  oppieile  bank,  called  Arenes.  being  kept  up  by 
an  old,  narrow.  Inconvenient  bridge.  Princi|<tl  buildings, 
the  cathedral,  hotel  of  the  prefect,  hall  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  die  royal  college,  erected  in  1607,  the  arsenal,  hotel 
de  ville.  barracks,  theatre,  public  library,  containing  50.000 
volumes,  exclusive  of  manuscripts,  and  several  line  public 
(bantams.  The  hospital  of  St.  Jar  noes  Is  a  vast  establish- 
ment, with  500  beds,  and  Is  said  to  be  extremely  well 
managed.   A  Roman  triumphal  arch,  though  a  good  deal 


BKTHANY. 

mutilated,  still  crista,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  portico  to  the 
cathedral.  Besancon  is  the  seat  of  an  arrh bishopric,  of  a 
royal  court  for  the  di  pt*,  of  Doubt,  Jura,  and  Haute  Saone, 
with  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commitrcc.  The 
university,  which  existed  previously  to  Uie  revolution,  has 
been  replaced  by  an  atadtmit  unirertitairt,  or  fmtmtti  du 
hltrts  ;  and  It  has  also  a  royal  college  of  the  second  clans, 
with  about  350  pupils ;  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  secondary 
medical  school,  a  primary  model  school,  two  schools  fur 
Uie  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb,  a  royal  academy  of  sci- 
ence and  belles-lettres,  a  lyceuni,  a  society  of  agriculture 
and  nrls.  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  free  school  ut  de- 
sign and  sculpture  for  120  pupils.  There  Is,  sdtoinlng  to 
the  town,  n  house  of  correction  and  refuge.  \\  atch-mn 
king,  introduced  from  Switzerland  oboul  45  years  ago,  to 
the  m<Mt  important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  here.  It 
employs  about  8000  hands,  who  annually  furnish  above 
W.OOO  watches.  About  900  work-people  are  employed  in 
the  carpet  manufacture,  and  there  are  besides  fabrics  of 
jewellery.  ,.  -  v.  hats,  hardware,  inctudit.g  coach  and 
carriage  springs,  gloves.  Iu.  Its  breweries  and  tanneries 
arc  both  on  an  extensive  scale.  Among  other  articles,  It 
annually  furnishes  about  600,000  bottles  of  Seltzer  water: 
It  Is  also  the  seat  uf  a  considerable  and  growing  commerce. 

Besancon  Is  very  ancient.  It  was  laid  waste  by  Attila ; 
and  has  since  undergone  many  vlcbniludes.  It  came,  along 
with  Franc  he  Corote,  into  the  possession  of  France  in  1674. 
{Hugo.  art.  Doubt ;  Vidian,  du  Commerce ;  Met.  Otag.) 

BESSARABIA,  or  EASTERN  MOLDAVIA,  the  most 
south  westerly  prov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  having  E.  the 
Dniester.  S.  the  Black  sen  and  the  Danube,  W.  the  Pruth. 
and  N.  (indicia.  The  estimates  of  lis  area  differ  exceed 
ingly.  Hassel  giving  it  Mil.  and  later  authorities  only  433 
German  sq.  m. !  Perhaps  It  may  amount  in  ail  to  u  m 
13.000  to  14.000  Brit.  sq.  m.  Pop.  In  1830,  504.000.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  gteat  rivers  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  U 
is  intersected  by  several  considerable  streams,  imwt  of 
which,  however,  are  either  wholly  dried  up.  or  greatly  dl 
inlshed  during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  N.W.  portion, 
contiguous  to  Gallic)*,  is  hilly,  or,  rather,  mountainous,  and 
Is  occu|*ed  by  extensive  forests,  but  elsewhere  the  surface 
to  nearly  flat;  anil  abundantly  fertile,  and.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tract  along  the  Danube,  which  is  marshy  and 
encumbered  with  lakes,  it  to  suitable  for  most  agricultural 
purposes.  "  No  trees,  a  few  shrubs  only,  an  observed  near 
the  rivers ;  the  lakes,  or  stagnant  waters,  are  covered  with 
reeds,  and  In  the  plains  between  in*  marshes,  the  ox,  buf- 
falo, and  bison,  wander  among  pastures  where  the  herbage 
rises  to  the  height  of  their  boms.  Iu  the  cultivated  land 
millet  yields  100.  and  barley  60  fold.  The  horse  and  the 
sheep  exist  In  a  wild  state."  ( Malte-Bm,  vi_  37V.  Eng. 
trans.)  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  these  letiirns 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated.  Wheat,  barley,  and  millet, 
are  the  only  species  uf  corn  that  are  raised  ;  and.  according 
to  Hassel,  they  yield  from  8  to  90  for  1 ;  and  oven  this,  we 
have  little  doubt,  to  decidedly  beyond  the  mark.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  accounts.  130.141  chetwerts,  sown  in 
IrtSI,  product  a  tel.irn  of  tVil.>J0  cl.elwcrls.  that  1-.  <sf 
about  5  to  1  ;  and  In  1H30  the  return  was  not  so  great. 
Id  nip.  il  i  v,  and  lobni  >  n.  ar.  produced  m  consldcraJjM  quan- 
tities. The  breeding  of  cattle  is  Uie  principal  business"  of 
tlx*  Inhabitant*,  and  they  are  largely  exported,  with  bides, 
tallow,  lie.  With  Uie  exception  of  tanneries,  distilleries, 
and  tallow  and  soap-works,  there  are  either  no  manufac- 
turing establishments  In  the  country,  or  none  worth  notice. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  are  pnidured  from  Uie  lakes  contig- 
uous to  Akerman  (which  see).  A  good  deal  of  inferior 
wine  is  made.  Education  to  at  the  very  lowest  ebb ;  then? 
being  In  1830  only  838  pupils  at  all  the  seminaries  in  the 
prov.    (Scknitilrr,  A*  Huttit,  Itt. :  Ruatian  Official  Ret.) 

BESSE.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  cap.  canL, 
30  m.  8.8.  W.  Clermont,  Pop.  2027.  It  is  built  of  basalt,  in 
the  middle  of  a  volcanic  country ;  and  Uie  environs  oner 
several  natural  curiosities.    It  has  some  trade  in  caule  and 


BESSINEM.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vienne.  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Garteuipe,  10  m.  E.  BeJIlae.    Pop.  3713. 

BETHANY,  p.  I..  New  Haven  co..  Cu,  46  m.  S.W.  Hart- 
Im.l.  310  W.  Taken  from  the  N.  part  of  Woodbridge  in 
1839.  Watered  by  a  brunch  of  West  river.  It  contains 
one  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal  chutch,  Ava  stores, 
ilnurlim  mill,  two  MX*  gslltatOM  fulliiik- -miil  two  tnn 
aeries,  one  academy,  38  students,  seven  schools,  910  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  1710. 

Bktkakv.  p.  t..  Genesee  en,  N.  Y,  959  m.  W.  Albttny. 
370  W.  Drained  by  Little  Tnnawanda  and  Black  creeks. 
It  contains  two  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  grist  mills,  five 
saw  mills,  one  academy.  151  students,  fifteen  schools.  403 
scholars.  Pop,  9986.  The  village  contains  two  churches. 
Uiltty  five  dwelling",  and  about  900  Inhabitants. 

Bbtuant.  p.  b..  Dy  berry  t..  capital  of  Wayne  eo.,  Pa,  3 
m.  N.  Iloncsdalc,  165  m.  NX.  Harrisburg,  979  W.  Situ 
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BETHEL. 

tied  on  Dy  berry  tree k.  Incorporated  in  1831.  It  contain* 
a  coon-bouse,  county  office*,  which  are  lire  proof,  one  Pres- 
byterian church,  eight  storea,  three  fulling  mills,  one  flour- 
big  null,  one  gloss  factory,  one  glass-cutting  establishment, 
two  printing-office*,  two  weekly  newspaper*,  one  academy, 
M  students,  one  school,  55  scholars.  Ally  dwelling,  an«l  299 
inhabitant*. 

BETIIKU  p.  t..  Oiford  co.,  Me,  18  m.  N  W.  Pariv  83  m. 
W.  Auguua,  003  VV.  Incorporated  In  1790.  Watered  by 
Androscoggin  river.  It  eont  tin*  one  Academy,  80  students, 
twenty  three  srrwols,  716  scholars.  •  Pop.  1904. 

Bkthku  p.  t.,  Windsor  co..  Vt,  34  tn.  S.  by  W.  Montpc- 
Iter,  483  W.  Chartered  In  1779.  Watered  by  White  river 
and  its  branches1,  one  of  which  aflordj  good  water  power. 
It  contain*  bo  inexhaustible  quarry  of  steatite  or  aoap-sumr, 
which  U  extensively  wrought  and  exported.  It  haa  six 
•tore*,  two  fulling  mill*,  two  woollen  factor!**,  two  grist 
mills,  nevrn  saw  mills,  three  tanneries  fourteen  school*,  536 
scholar*.    Pop.  18B6. 

Bbtbbl,  p.  t,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y,  60  m.  W.  Newburg,  121 
a.  S.S.W.  Albany.  303  W.  Drained  by  branchc*  of  Dela- 
ware river.  The  outlet  of  a  pond  affords  water  power.  Il 
contain*  three  store*,  one  fullingsliiill,  two  grist  mill*,  eight 
saw  mills.    Pop.  1483. 

Bstmel,  p.  L,  Berks  co..  Pa.,  52  m  E.  Harri»burg,  169  W. 
Little  Swatara  and  Groaskll  creeks  afford  water  power.  It 
contains  Ave  stores,  one  fulling  null,  our  woollen  fnetory, 
four  grist-mills  *U  saw  ruilK  two  tanneries,  four  distilleries. 
Pop.  1458.  The  village  contains  one  church,  common  to 
German  Preshyterlaus  and  Gennan  Lutherans,  and  about 
thirty  dwellings. 

BaTMBL,  t.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  31  tn.  8.E.  Bedford  borough. 
Drained  by  tlreal  Coooloway  creek,  a  branch  of  Potomac 
river.  It  corns  las  one  store,  Ave  grist  mills,  seven  saw- 
mills.   Pop.  1402. 

Barnct,  L.  Delaware  co..  Pa..  22  m.  S.W.  Philadelphia. 
Watered  by  a  branch  of  Cheater  creek.  It  contains  one 
store,  two  touring-mills,  three  grist  mill*,  eight  saw  mill*, 
three  tan ne ilea,  one  distillery.    Pop.  3*6. 

Bktucu  l,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa..  7  m.  N.  Lebanon  borough. 
Watered  by  Swatara  creek  and  Its  branches.  It  con  lain*  four 
•tore*,  one  furnace,  three  grist  mill*,  one  saw  mill,  tw  o  tanne- 
ries, two  distilleries,  three  schools,  120  scholars.    Pop.  1062. 

Bktheu  L,  Clark  eo.,  O.,  bounded  H.E.  by  Mad  river.  It 
ha*  ten  schools.  509  scholar*.    Pop.  2033. 

Bbthcu  L,  Posey  co.,  la.   Pop.  449. 

Bethel,  t,  Brandt  co.,  Mich.  It  has  three  schools,  46 
scholar*.    Pop.  335. 

BntiiL,  t,  Monroe  co,  O.    Pop.  545. 

Bcthku  u.  Miami  c»,  O,  hounded  W.  by  Miami  river. 
It  lias  one  store,  two  saw-nulls,  six  schoola,  294  scholars. 
Pop.  1574. 

BETHLEIIFM  (Bcil  tl  UAm,  //»**«  of  BrtaJ).  a  fa 
uiou*  town  of  Palestine.  0  m.  H.  Jerusalem  :  I  at.  31'-  44'  N  . 
long.  350  15'  H.  Pop.  from  3000  to  4000,  of  whom  by  far 
the  greater  part  an  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Coria- 
nana.  A  splendid  church,  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena 
stands  over  ■  grotto  or  cave,  aaid  to  be  the  birth  place  of 
Christ.  Connected  with  the  church  are  convents  for  the 
three  sects  of  Christians  noticed  above,  of  which  that  be- 
longing to  the  Latins  is  a  line  building;  but  more  resem- 
bling, externally,  a  fortress  than  a  religious  establishment. 
Some  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct,  formerly  16  or  18  m.  in 
length,  exist  no  the  W.  side  of  the  town;  but  the  chief 
building*  consist  of  almost  innumerable  chapels,  and  other 
memorials  of  holy  persons,  and  of  the  eventa  for  which  the 
place  and  neighbourhood  are  celebrated  In  sacred  hlstc  y. 
The  houses  of  the  inhabitant*  are  mean  in  the  extreme 

The  country  round  Bethlehem  is  extremely  fruitful,  yl  d- 
ing  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  sesamum  In  great  abundai  e  ; 
but  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  neglected  land,  cult  /a 
Uon  is  wanting.  There  la  no  deficiency  of  water ;  three  ex- 
tensive reservoirs,  called  the  pool*  of  Solomon  (Eccles,  II, 
6).  and  a  copious  fountain,  said  to  be  the  "  irtltd  fomntain" 
of  the  same  prince  (Sol.  Song.  iv,  12),  lie  on  the  8. ;  on  the 
S.W.  Is  a  large  cistern  of  rain  water,  aaid  to  be  the  "  well 
by  the  fit*"  whence  David'*  mighty  men  drew  water, 
while  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam., 
txiii,  16) ;  and  the  w  hole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  springs 
and  nil-. 

The  tract  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  Is  the  val- 
ley of  Rephnun  {fiunt's  Vaklty,  Josh..  XV,  8),  the  scene  of 
many  combats  between  the  Jews  and  Philistines.  (2  Sam  , 
v..  18.  st  *L)  Hera  are  shown  many  pretended  relics  of  the 
Scriptural  age;  as  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
chael,  the  village  of  Kama,  the  cave  of  Engadl,  the  wail  la 
w  hich  was  seen  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  and  many  others. 
The  original  name  of  Bethlehem  was  Fpliratb  (Gen,  xxxv, 
19)  I  a  term  which,  like  its  present  designation,  referred  to 
the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Il  was  never  very  considerable  In 
fesjier!  to  fixe  (Micah,  V,  9),  but  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ways regarded  as  Important;  and  being  the  scene  of  the 
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pastoral  tale  of  Ruth,  and  the  birth -place  of  David  and  Jesus 
Christ.  11  has  acquired  a  celebrity  hardly  surpassed  even  by 
that  of  Jerusalem.  Il  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  t'hron, 
xi,  6),  and,  In  a  subsequent  age,  the  Emperor  lludnon  u 
said  b>  hnve  built  a  temple  here  to  Adonis.  01  this,  how 
ever,  no  vestige  remain*.  The  present  inhabitants  enjoy  a 
considerable  share  of  liberty:  they  are  bold  and  hardy,  and 
successfully  resist  every  attempt  at  oppression  by  their  gov- 
ernor*. They  are  consequently  stigmatised  by  the  Turks 
as  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  There  was  formerly  another 
Bethlehem,  more  to  the  N,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Zabu- 
lon.  Joshua,  xix.,  15.  (ManndrM,  116-123;  f«/**y,  II,  87a 
271 ;  Robin$at,\..  138-156;  .1bml  Kda,  Tab.  Syr.,  I83.) 

Ketiilbiiem.  p.  1..  Grafton  co,  N  II,  88  m.  N.W.  Con- 
cord, 549  W.  Watered  by  Great  Ammonoosuc  river.  In- 
r,>r)«>!  itnl  in  i'.'Ai  It  contain*  one  more,  our  rolling  mill, 
two  grist  mills,  three  »nw  mills,  eleven  schoola,  885  scholars. 
Pon.779. 

Hi  i  in  i  hi  m.  p.  t,  Hunterdon  co,  N  J,  13  ni.  N.W. 
Plemington.  40  m.  N.  by  W.  Trenton,  902  W.  It  contains 
one  Presbyterian  church,  five  stores,  five  grist-mills,  three 
saw  mill*,  one  oil  mill,  four  tanneries, six  schools,  166  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  2370. 

Bethlenkm,  t,  Albany  co,  V  Y,  5  m.  8.  Albany.  Sev- 
eral streams  flowing  Into  Hudson  river  eflbrd  water-power. 
It  contain*  seven  stores,  four  fulling-mills,  three  woollen- 
factories,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills,  and  has  800  scholars 
in  schools.   Pop.  3238. 

Bethlehem,  p.  b,  Northampton  co.  Pa,  58  m.  N.  by  W. 
Philadelphia.  93  m.  E.N.E.  Uarrisburg,  186  W.  Situated 
on  the  N.  side  of  Lehigh  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Mouokicy 
creek.  First  settled  in  1741  by  Moravians  under  Count 
Zinzcndorf.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  tlie  river  and 
the  creek,  giving  the  village  a  commanding  situation.  It  t* 
compactly  built  on  a  street  running  N.  and  K,  from  which 
two  other  streets  proceed  E.  from  the  main  street.  The 
ground  was  purchased  by  influential  individual*  umong 
them,  and  the  early  supplies  of  the  colonists,  who  were 
generally  poor,  by  loans.  The  fee  of  the  lands  is  held  aa 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  loans,  and  the  avails  of  the 
lease  of  them  I*  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  loans,  and  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  principal. 
The  society  is  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manner* 
and  their  love  of  music,  which  is  used  not  only  in  their  re- 
ligious services,  but  in  the  bun  il  of  their  dead.  A  solemn 
requiem  is  sung  on  a  dome  of  the  church  on  the  dentli  of  a 
person,  and  after  remaining  three  days  in  the  "corpse 
house"  It  is  borne  to  the  grave  accompanied  by  muMc. 
The  grave  yard  Is  divided  into  plots,  by  avenues  planted 
with  trees,  and  separate  parts  are  devoted  to  males,  females, 
adults,  children,  and  strangers.  Each  grave  bos  a  marble 
slab  on  it.  about  a  foot  square,  on  which  is  inscribed  only 
the  age  and  birth-place  of  the  deceased.  The  graves  have 
the  head  tn  the  .V  This  community  has  supported  mis- 
sions, particularly  among  the  German  population  of  the  stale, 
and  the  Indian*.  The  village  contains  a  large  stone  church 
of  Gothic  architecture,  142  feel  long  and  68  feet  wide,  with 
a  lower  rising  from  the  centre,  surmounted  bv  an  elegant 
dome.  The  village  la  supplied  with  water  from  a  large 
spring  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  la  raised  by  water- 
power  114  feet  perpendicularly,  to  a  reservoir  on  its  summit, 
whence  it  la  distributed  tn  iron  pipes  to  every  street.  It 
contain*  900  dwellings  bsSHsSJ  other  building*.  A  bridge 
400  feet  long  crosses  the  I-ehigh.   The  Lehigh  ranal 


through  its  lower  part.  Il  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
an  excellent  boarding  school  for  young  ladles,  founded  in 
1788,  In  which  many  ladles  from  the  cities  In  the  Middle 
stales  have  been  educated.  It  has,  on  an  average,  aeventy 
boarders.  The  village  contains  four  stores,  one  furnace, 
four  flouring  mills,  five  grist-mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  distil- 
lery, one  brewery,  two  tanneries,  one  college.  8  students, 
two  academies,  175  student*,  two  school*,  169  scholars. 
Pop.  1022. 

BrruLKnEM.  p.  U  Stark  co,  O,  120  N.E.  Columbus,  397 
W.  Watered  by  Tuscarawas  river.  The  Ohio  canal  pas* 
e*  through  it.  Il  ha*  several  store*,  three  schools,  89  schol- 
ar*.   Pop.  2019.   The  village  la  shunted  on  the  Ohio  canal. 

Bethlehem,  t,  foahoeton  co,  O,  drained  by  Walhon- 
dlng  river.    Pop.  897. 

Brrn lehem.  p.  L.  Litchfield  co,  Ct,  43  m.  W.S.W.  Hart- 
ford, 32  m.  N.W.  by  W.  New  Haven,  315  W  It  contains 
two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal ;  two 
stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills,  two 
distilleries,  nine  schools,  900  scholars.    Pop  776. 

BETHITNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  cap. 
arrond,  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  i*  the  Brette.  IH  m. 
N.N.W.  Arras.  Pop.  (town  ti  cant.)  4435.  It  ta  well  fix 
lined,  by  works  portly  constructed  by  Vaubaa.  Its  plan 
Is  that  of  an  Irregular  triangle ;  the  citadel,  which  I*  Iso- 
lated, occupying  one  of  the  angles.  It  ha*  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  two  histpituls,  man- 
ufactures of  linen  and  cloth,  breweries,  and  a  considerable 
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iradc  In  Unco,  cheese,  and  pipe  oil ;  the  canal  of  the  Lave, 
which  unites  with  the  Lj  .  facilitating  lu  trade.  It  was 
taken  by  the  allies  10  1710.  but  was  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    (Hug;  art.  I'ts  de  Calait.) 

BETLIS,  <.r  HITL.lt*.  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  18  m. 
\V  froui  lb*  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Van,  ami  about  130  m. 
E.  by  N.  Iharbckr,  In  probably  about  lat.  3H°  33'  N..  l<*ig- 
42°  50'  E.*  It  stands  lu  a  wide  ravine,  open  to  the  E,  but 
closed  by  high  mountains  to  the  VV. ;  the  bouses  being  dis- 
persed over  the  sleep  bankaof  a  stream  which  runs  through 
ii.  and  on  Mveral  of  the  neighbouring  hills;  it  is,  therefore, 
na<».t  Irregular.  The  bouses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  are 
generally  of  two  stories,  with  graud  window  s  to  the  streets, 
the  latter  being  paved  with  round  stones.  The  houses  be- 
ing much  scattered  and  intermingled  with  gardens,  the 
town  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground :  it  is  not  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  and  this  is  hardly  necessary  ;  each  house  being,  in 
fact,  a  pretty  strong  fortress.  It  is  said  to  contain  1300 
houses,  of  which  500  belong  to  Armenians;  and  if  so,  its 
population  may  amount  to  about  9000.  It  contains  four  car 
amnseras.  three  large  and  twelve  small  mosques,  three 
baths,  eight  Armenian  churches,  and  one  Ncstorian.  The 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  town  is  the  old  castle,  In  lis 
centre,  on  a  rock  30  feet  In  height,  and  built  up  with  thick 
walls  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  butchers,  bakers,  gunsmiths,  nnd  silversmith*: 
bui  the  principal  manufacture  consists  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  and  tobacco.  The  territory  produces  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  perfection.  The  army  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  So- 
Ivmaa  the  Magnificent,  su,  mined  a  signal  defeat  by  the 
Persians,  near  Betlls,  in  1344.  (These  particulars  have 
been  derived  from  Colonel  Shield's  paper  In  the  Journal  ef 
Ike  Ororrapkievl  Society,  vilL,  72;  see  also  A'marir's  Per- 
sia, p.  330.  fee.) 

BEl'THEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Silesia, 
reg.  Oppeln,  cap.  circ.  35  m.  N  E.  Hnttbor  Pop.  3300.  It 
has  three  Catholic  churches,  three  convents,  with  fabrics 
of  coarse  cloth,  pottery,  *lnr,  and  calamine,  and  breweries. 
There  la  another  town  of  the  some  name  in  Silesia,  ret. 
l.lgnlu,  on  the  Oder,  12  m  W.  by  N.  (ilisjaa.  Pop.  M 
It  has  fabrics  of  cloth,  earth  en  w  are,  and  straw  hats,  and 
some  boat  building.    Its  environs  are  very  fertile. 

BEVEREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  6  m. 
W.  Antwerp.  Pop.  8050,  com.  included.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  Is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine 
church,  with  a  lofty  spire.  About  2000  women  are  employ 
ed  in  the  lace  manufacture,  and  there  arc  several  breweries, 
lannrrie*.  It  . 

BEVERLEY,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of  England. 
E.  riding  co.  York,  of  which  It  is  the  can,  near  the  Hull 
river,  to  w  hich  It  Is  united  by  a  rannl,  137  m.  N.  London, 
28  m.  E  H  E.  York,  and  9  m  N  N f.W.  Hull.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor .  that  is,  of  the  old  bar.  and  liberties,  1821.  "503  ;  1831. 
KJtri.  It  fa  believed  to  owe  Its  origin  to  an  ancient  monas- 
tery, which,  after  having  been  sacked  by  the  Ihtnes  in  807, 
was  restored  by  Athelstan,  who  granted  the  place  several 
privilege*,  and  made  the  inonaqery  a  sanctuary  for  criml 
nals.  It  Is  a  well  built,  handsome  town  ;  In  fart,"  very  few 
towns  In  England  can  compare  wilh  Beverley  in  clennli 
oess  and  general  neatness  of  iippearance.  h  deserves  to  be 
represented  as  most  respectable  nnd  substantial."  ( Boun 
dary  Hrp,rt.)  The  great  glory  of  Beverley  is  the  minster, 
or  collegiate  church  of  St.  John,  which,  In  sire  nnd  beaut) 
of  architecture,  h  far  superior  to  many  cathedrals.  This 
splendid  structure,  which  hat  been  erected  at  dint-rent  pc- 
riod«,  in  what  are  railed  the  decorated  and  perpendicular 
English  style*.  Is  334  feet  from  E.  to  W.,  the  length  of  the 
great  cross  aisle  is  187  feet,  and  the  two  lowers  at  the  W. 
end  are  each  200  feet  In  height  The  VV.  front  is  said  by 
Mr.  Kirkman  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  England.  Near 
Ute  altar  Is  the  seal  of  refuge,  with  an  inscription  assuring 
criminals  of  their  safety  while  there,  and  a  tablet  w  ith  era 
gie»  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  Athelstan.  The  parishes 
ol  8t.  John  and  St  Martin  have  the  minster  as  a  church 
common  to  both.  It  la  kept  in  excellent  repair  br  the  rent 
ef  estates  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Uueen  Elizabeth 
and  Sir  Michael  YVarton.  St.  Mary's  church  Is  also  a  mag 
■  Ifirrnl  structure  in  the  old  N.irninn  style;  nrul  Inn Js  pro 
during  above  XH0O  a  year  have  been  left  for  its  supoort. 
1  he  churches  of  8t  Martin  and  St.  Nicholas  are  In  rah*. 
The  Primitive  and  Wrslryan  McthiHlWu.  Independents, 
Ba|*ists.  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  chapels  here.  The 
sessions  house,  and  house  of  correction  for  the  E.  riding,  are 
situated  In  the-  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  :  the  latter, 
which  is  a  very  large  establishment,  and  constructed  on  the 
moM  approved  principles,  cost  above  £40.000.  Here  also  Is 
the  Register  office  for  the  E.  ruling.  Tin-  endowed  »rli,«.l„ 
are.  a  grammar  school,  of  great  antiquity,  to  which  Is  attach- 
ed two  fellowships,  sit  scholarships,  and  three  exhibitions  to 
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St.  Johns,  Cambridge;  a  Blue<oat  School,  founded  in  1709; 
Graves's  School,  founded  In  1804:  ai  d  schools  an  the  sys- 
tems of  Lancaster  and  Bell.  There  are  alao  several  alms- 
houses, a  hospital,  dispensary,  mechanics'  Institute,  public 
reading  rooms,  a  savings'  bank,  a  ihcatre  open  occasional- 
ly, and  assembly  rooms.  Races  are  held  near  the  town 
every  June.  The  corporation  of  ••  the  tow  n  and  liberties  of 
Beverley,"  consisting  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  alder- 
men, thirteen  capital  burgesses  and  freemen,  who  hold  by 
birth,  apprenticeship,  purchase,  or  gift,  enjoys  several  »oiu- 
oble  privileges  ;  the  principal  arc,  exemption  from  tolls 
throughout  England,  from  sitting  on  juries  without  the 
borough,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff*  of  York ; 
the  burgesses  have  also  the  right  of  pasture  for  thirteen 
head  of  cattle  each,  on  a  common  of  about  1200  acres.  The 
corporation  holds  a  criminal  court,  with  power  of  U/e  and 
death,  which,  however.  Is  never  exercised ;  a  court  of  ses- 
sion, called  the  Provost's  Court,  for  all  picas  to  any  amount, 
except  those  for  landed  property ;  and  a  court  of  request  for 
debu  under  £3.  The  public  business  is  transacted  In  the 
Hnllgarth  or  Guildhall,  where  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
riding  are  held.  The  elective  franchise,  granted  by  Edward 
L  was  not  exercised  till  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth,  tinot 
which  time  the  boroiigtrhas  continued  to  return  two  mcm- 
bers  to  the  II.  of  C,  the  right  of  election,  previously  to  the 
Refonn  Art,  being  vested  fn  the  freemen,  whether  resident 
or  not  The  electoral  boundaries  comprise  the  parishes  of 
St.  Mary.  Si.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  part  of  8t 
John's  within  the  liberties.  Constituency,  la  1837-38,  1003. 
The  election  for  the  members  of  the  E.  riding  is  held  hare. 
The  town  is  situated  In  a  fertile  country,  and  has  an  ev  en 
sive  retail  trade;  tanning  la  also  extensively  carried  on. 
Near  the  town  Is  a  large  factory  for  points,  cement  and 
Paris  white,  which  last  is  made  from  the  cliff  stone  raised 
at  Queen's  Gate,  and  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purpose :  there  are  also  factories  for  patent  wrought- 
Iron  wheels,  and  for  fancy  ironwork  nnd  agricultural  im- 
plements of  all  descriptions.  A  brisk  corn  trade  is  ear- 
ned on.  Markets  for  general  purpose*  on  Saturdays,  and 
for  cattle  on  alternate  Wednesdays,  held  in  an  enclosed  area; 
of  four  ocres,  ornamented  by  a  stately  cross  resting  on  eight 
columns.  There  are  here  eight  great  cattle  fairs.  Two 
private  banking  houses,  a  branch  of  the  Hull  Banking  Co, 
and  a  saving's  bank  have  been  opened  here.  Fisher,  bi*hop 
of  Rochester,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Henry  VII!., 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  (.Illen't  Hut.  •/  York*.  ;  Itig 
UtidTt  frr**. ;  S*»*ianmi  Paptrt.) 

BEVERLY,  p.  t.  Essex  co.,  Mass..  10  m.  N.E.  Boston, 
455  VV.  Incorporated  in  1688.  Il  is  connected  with  Salem 
by  a  bridge,  built  in  1788,  1500  feet  long.  It  has  considera- 
ble navigation  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fish- 
eries. The  Eastern  rail  rood  passes  through  It.  It  con  Urns 
four  churches,  two  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one 
Baptist  a  bank  w  ith  a  capital  of  $100,000,  one  foreign  ooa> 
mcrctal  house,  twenty-two  retail  stores,  two  grist  mills,  oo« 
saw-mill,  one  ropewalk,  one  academy,  29  students,  tea 
sr  hoots.  828  scholars.    Pop.  4689. 

Bbvkrly.  p.  v..  capital  of  Randolph  co..  Va.,  905  ro.  N.W. 
Richmond,  232  VV.  Situated  on  the  E.  Fork  of  Mononga- 
hela  river,  and  built  on  three  parallel  streets.  It  contains  a 
court  house.  Jail,  and  county  offices,  and  twenty  dwellings. 
The  country  around  It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and. 
for  several  miles  in  every  direction,  appear*  like  an  extend 
ed  \  lll-iji' 

BEWliLEY,  an  ancient  market  town.  bor..  and  chapelry 
of  •  nglnnd.  co.  Worcester.  14  m.  N.N.W.  Worcester.  19  m. 
8  »\  Birmlnghnm,  108  m.  N.W.  London,  Pop,  1831. 
I  s  locally  in  the  hund.  of  !>>ddlngtree.  but  has  separate 
J  .rrraUetion.  It  is  built  on  the  descent  of  a  hill,  on  the  W. 
t»ank  of  the  Severn,  over  w  hleh  there  Is  a  fine  stone  bridge. 
The  more  ancient  part  of  ihr  town  was  Unit  at  %oine  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  It  had  formerly  four  gates,  two  of 
which  were  standing  In  1811.  but  they  have  been  since 
pulled  down  :  the  principal  street  Is  well  built  and  paved 
The  town-hall  Is  a  ftne  modern  building,  erected  on  three 
arches,  with  handsome  iron  gales  leading  lo  the  market- 
place. The  church  Is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  with  a  tower. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  Edwani  IV..  but  the  governing 
chirter  was  given  by  James  L.  and  confirmed  by  Anna. 
The  corporation  hold  a  court  of  sessions  annually,  and  a 
court  of  record  for  all  pleas,  and  for  the  recovery  .  t  ,1,-t.ts 
not  exceeding  £100.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  an  an- 
nual court  leet  at  which  ronMnblr*  and  other  officers  art 
appointed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  Bewdley  enjoved 
many  privileges ;  among  them,  that  of  being  a  sanctuary  for 
persons  who  had  shed  blood.  This  town  has  sent  one 
member  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  3d  James  I,  who,  previous- 
ly to  the  Reform  Act  was  returned  by  the  corporation,  a 
self  elected  body.  The  new  boundary  act  defines  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  to  be  the  par.  of  Rjbbeaford.  and  the  hanricu  ef 
Writdienhall.  Hoarstone,  Blaekstone,  Netherton,  and  Lower 
Mitton,  with  Lickhill,  having  a  pop.  of  from  7000  lo  8900, 
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nrrly  flourished  here,  but 
t<i    The  principal  trades  and 


I  elector*,  )n 

charities, 
caps,  for- 

utaciure*  now  eusimg 
■re  in  salt,  ironware,  mall,  tanning  and  currying  leather,  nnd 
making  combs;  besides  which  there  are  some  rope- works 
and  a  brans-foundry.  There  Is  also  a  considerable  carrying 
trade,  connected  with  the  Severn ;  near  the  town  Is  a  min- 
eral spring.  Market-dny,  Saturday.  Fairs,  23d  April,  24th 
JoJy,  and  tlth  December,  for  entile,  pedlary,  ate  (Boun- 
dary Rrport,  <■*.) 

BEX,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Vaud,  cap.  fire,  In  the 
ferule  plain  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Avencon,  88  m.  8.K. 
Lausanne.  Pop.  3000.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  salt 
springs  and  salt  mines  In  its  vicinity. 

BEVROUT,  or  BEIROl'T  (an.  Berytus,  Bnftrot),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Syria,  on  the  S.  side  of  nu  extensive  bay  open 
to  the  N-,  48  m.  ss.W.  Tripoli,  19  m.  N..N.VV,  Sldon,  and 
abnut  3  m.  I"  from  Cape  Beyrout,  the  latter  bring  In  lat.  33° 
49*  45"  N . .  long.  350  -7  54"  E.  Pop.  12,000  or  15,000.  There 
are  here  n»  public  buildings  of  any  beauty  or  Importance, 
aor  are  many  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with;  for 
though  the  modern  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  latter  was  long  since  destroyed  by  repeated  earth- 
quakes, and  ihe  recent  building*  are  erected  over  the  ruins 
Of  those  which  they  have  superseded.  Along  the  shore, 
in  part  under  the  water,  are  some  mosaic 
tents  of  columns,  and  ( W.  of  the  town)  a 
.  wed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great, 
i  are  large  and  well  frequented  j  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  deficiency  of  private  shops,  and  the  streets  are,  ia 
general,  narrow  and  crooked.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water 
from  a  tolerably  large  river  1  -Vojir  •Btyrtmt),  and  a  great 
number  of  wells,  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  render  the  town  much  cleaner  than  the 
generality  of  theme  la  the  E.  The  walls  (of  a  soft  sand- 
stone) are  about  3  m.  In  eirc.,  and  the  suburb*  are  perhaps 
equal  In  extent  to  the  town  itself.  The  neighbourhood  is 
very  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit;  but  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  cultivation  is  the  mulberry  tree,  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant manufacture  being  carried  on  here  of  silk  goods  es 
pecinlly  of  sashes.  Bey  rout  had  formerly  a  small  port, 
formed  by  a  strong  mole,  but  its  present  mole  or  jetty  is  of 
ray  inferior  dimensions,  and  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  shelter 
boats.  There  is,  however,  good  anchorage  )  in.  from  the 
town,  in  tlx  or  seven  fathoms;  and  large  ship*  may  anchor 
a  liule  farther  out  in  10  or  11  fathoms.  After  centuries  of 
neg Vect,  U  seems  to  be  again  rising  into  some  importance  as 
a  place  of  trade.  Its  exports  are — galls,  madder,  gums,  Mlk 
(raw  and  wrought),  wine,  nnd  oil.  The  imports  are — mus- 
lins, cottons,  tin,  hardware,  cloths,  and  West  India  pro- 
duce -.  there  are  about  12  European  establishment*  in  the 
and,  previously  to  1832,  the  only  English  consul  in 


*d  the 
citadel  has  been 
old  walls, 


tnow,  crooked,  and  filthy.  Its 
I;  but  it  Is  still  surrounded  by 
"  Is  a  newly 
budding,  ha. 


place,  and, 
Syria  was 


Ing  Its  name,  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (art.  Bq- 

fvn)f).  from  the  number  Of  its  wells,  the  prefix  beer  signify- 
ing a  it  tit  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  ruse  to  great  eminence,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors, 
about  80  years  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Syria.  Au- 
gustus planted  In  It  a  colony,  gave  it  his  daughter's  name, 
with  the  addition  of  the  epithet  Felix  (Ucrutus  CWesia  Jm- 
fie/Wix;  Pitas/,  v.  20.)  A  school  of  law,  established  hore 
Id  the  b*iri lining  of  the  third  century  (probably  by  Alexan- 
der Severus,\  continued  for  300  years,  or  till  lite  town  was 
overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake  In  551.  to  be  the  most  cele- 
brated institution  of  the  kind  in  the  empire  (ftiMes,  cap., 
17).  But  the  town  again  revived  ;  and,  under  the  Saracens, 
attained  to  considerable  importance.  It  was  frequently  cap- 
tared  and  recaptured  during  the  crusades,  at  which  period 
the  mole,  farming  Its  port,  was  destroyed.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was,  for  a  short  while,  the  capital  of  the  fa- 
mous Druse  Emir.  Fnkr-ed  Din,  nnd  latterly  it  fell  into  Ihe 
hands  of  Djexznr.  pusha  of  Acre,  who  built  its  present 
walls,  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  town,  erected  sev- 
eral fountains,  and  otherwise  improved  and  beautified  the 
place  At  present  it  is  the  capital  of  a  small  pachalic,  the 
pacha  being  a  French  renegade,  formerly  a  colonel  in  Na- 
poleon's army.  The  Phcenlcian  deitv  Baal  Beerlth  (Lord 
of  Wells)  Is  said  to  have  been  named  from,  or  to  have  given 
name  to,  this  place,  which  i-  also  famous  in  Christian  le- 
gends ast  the  scene  of  St,  George's  victory  over  the  dragon. 
{MaundrtU,  50-47;  FWsry,  li..  156-15",  Robinson,  il.,  1  -«, 
35:  Addison,  il.,  4-12.  36-41.) 

BEZIERS,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Hernult,  cap.  arrond.. 
■greeaMy  situated  on  a  fertile  hill,  in  a  rich  country,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Carnal  d%  Midi  with  the  Orb,  38  m.  8.W. 
Mon  tpelier :  lat.  43°  20*  31"  N ..  long.  3°  13'  E.   Pop.  (town 


a  noble  interior,  and  lis  sharp  towers  and  castellated  walla 
give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  superb  Gothic 
mansion.  The  view  from  its  terrace  Is  extensive  and  de- 
lightful. One  of  the  churches  that  existed  previously  to  the 
i(c volution  Is  now  the  corn-market,  and  the  ancient  episco- 
pal palace  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  and  government  offices. 
Its  convents  have  all  been  abolished.  Beziers  has  tribunal* 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  communal  college, 
an  agricultural  society,  a  public  library  with  5000  voluntas, 
end  a  theatre.  It  produces  silk-stockings,  dimities,  perch- 
t,  verdigris,  starch,  gloves,  glass;  and  highly-esteemed 


produce  brandy,  little,  if  at 
It*  situation  makes  it  the 


leries,  which  are  i 
all,  Inferior  to  that  of  Cognac. 
cenUe  of  a  considerable  trade. 

Beziers  is  very  ancient;  and  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  of  cisterns  and  other  Roman  works,  may  still 
be  recognised.  In  1200.  during  the  first  crusade  agninst  the 
Albigenses,  Beziers  having  afforded  protection  to  number* 
of  the  fugitives,  was  besieged  by  the  Catholic  army,  who, 
having  carried  it  by  assault,  committed,  at  the  Instigation 
of  the  pope's  legale,  in  indiscriminate  massacre  of  those 
found  within  Its  walls,  whether  heretic*  or  not!  It  also 
suffered  severely  during  the  religious  war*  of  the  sixteenth 


in  December  and  January,  but  500  of  ttiem 
in  the  town,  as  well  a*  many  other  for- 


rr  coin0^14,710.    At  a  ^l!aan<-c  ,nc  c,lv       n  ^ne  appear- 


ifjendnrf ;  and  Kiquet,  the  engineer  of  th 
dm  Midi,  were  both  natives  of  Beziers.  (Hag*,  i 
remit;  /ntiumuairt  Gtvgrapkiqur,  ire.) 

BHADR1N ATM  (Ks^rtaaiAa),  a  small  town  In  N.  Hin- 
dustan, prov.  Kumaoo.  in  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  80  as. 
N.  A I  mora  h,  and  10,294  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat. 
300  43*  \  ,  long.  79°  39*  K.  It  la  remarkable  only  for  • 
temple,  much  venerated  by  the  Hindoo* ;  mid  to  ptaweas  7U0 
villages,  In  different  parts  of  Gurwal  and  Kumaon,  and  vis- 
ited  annu  illy  by  50,000  pilgrims,  from  all  part*  of  India.  It 
has  warm,  sulphureous,  and  cold  spring*.  (Hamilton  i  K. 
/.  ««.,  ».,  224.) 

BHAMO,  or  BANMO,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Die  Blr 
man  emp..  cap.  of  a  Shan  principality,  and  chief  seat  of  the 
Chinese  trade  with  Birmah  ;  on  an  elevated  bank  of  the  I r- 
rnwndi,  170  m.  N.N.E.  Avn,  and  30  m.  W.the  Chinese  bor- 
der; lat.  vi  W  N..  long.  IMP  46'  K.  Next  to  Ava  and 
Kaugoon  it  is  the  largest  place  in  the  empire,  and  contains 
2000  houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Chinese,  is  surrounded  by 
numerous'  well -peopled  villages,  and  defended  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  The  houses  in  Bnamo  and  it*  district  are  better 
than  those  in  most  parts  of  the  Blrurin  dominions ;  those  of 
the  Chinese  are  built  of  brick,  and  those  of  the  natives,  of 
reed*,  thatched  with  grass,  and  separately  railed  la:  there 
I*  a  good  bazar.  The  trade  in  woollen*,  cotton*,  and  silk*, 
is  wholly  In  the  band*  of  the  Chinese,  who  mostly 

live 

eigne  m, 

The  Shuns,  Shingphoe,  and  others,  purchase  salt,  /asps* 
(dried  fish),  aad  rice,  ia  large  quantities,  especially  salt, 
which  letches  a  very  high  price.  All  payments  are  made 
in  silver :  and,  were  il  not  for  n  prohibition  of  Ihe  export  of 
bullion  from  the  Human  empire,  it  might  answer  the  pur 
pose  of  some  European  merchants  to  settle  here.  The  peo- 
ple appear  opulent;  have  adopted  in  great  part  the  Chinese 
costume ;  and  wear  more  ornament*  than  In  any  town  in  Bb> 
inah.  The  revenue  of  the  district,  which  I*  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, ia  said  to  amount  to  three  lac*  of  rupee*  a  year.  Old 
Bhamo.  the  original  Shan  town,  is  I 
ney  up  the  Tapun,  the  nearest  tributary  of  the  Irrav 
(Crar/urd's  Kmbasry ;  .'Is ml  Journal,  Calcutta,  No.  I 
April.  1837.) 

BHATGOXG,  a  city  of  N.  Hindustan  (JVrpaul),  said  for- 
merly to  contain  I2.0IM)  houses :  once  the  seat  of  an  Indep. 
chief,  and,  though  much  decayed,  still  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Nepaulcse  Brahmins;  8m.  E.S.E.  Cotinandoo; 
lat.  27°  40/  N.,  long.  85°  o"  E.  The  palace  and  other  build- 
ings have  a  striking  appearance,  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  brick*  and  tile*. 

BHATNEER,  s  L  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Rajpootann.  the 
mod.  cop.  of  the  Bhntty  country,  and  the  most  K.  town  in 
the  presld.  Bengal,  195  m.  W.8.W.  Delhi;  tat.  29°  38'  N, 
long.  740  12*  E.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Timour.  in 
139**,  and  again  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Blcanere  in  1807,  whe 
retained  possession  of  It  for  several  year*. 

BHAUCULPORE,  or  BOGLII'OOR,  a  dlstr.  of  Hindo- 
tan,  principally  in  prov.  Bahar,  but  the  E.  portion  (K.ijcmw 
hai)  in  Bengal,  between  Int.  23°  4'  and  2SP  49"  N..  and  long 
80°  15'  and  87°  31'  K  ,  having  N.  Tlrhoot  and  Pirmeah 
dlstr. ;  E.  the  latter  and  Moorahednbnd;  8.  that  of  Beei- 
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BHAUGULPORE. 

S.E.,  133  m. ;  breadth,  80  m. ;  area.  89*5  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,020.1100.  It  comprises  a  territory  on  IxHli  sides  the  Can- 
ges,  n  divided  inUi  twenty-two  lhannah*,  and  conlaina  the 
town*  of  Miir.su>  r,  Rnjemahal,  and  Bhaugulpore.  8.  of 
tbr  Unagee  it  U  hilly,  and  its  hills  arc  connected  with  Hie 
V  mill)  m  chain ;  they  are  In  two  separate  cluster*,  one  in 
the  K...  the  other  in  the  \V.,  and  connected  by  a  third  lateral 
ranee:  the  E.  hllla  approach  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
(Sangcs.  Beside*  till*  over,  which  runs  through  Bhaugnl 
poic  for  60  m.,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  tfiiggrec  and  tiandu- 
bi.  To  the  M.  of  the  Conges  the  streams  are  mere  hill  tor- 
rent*, which,  though  wide,  are  usually  fordable.  The 
jkeelt,  or  marshes,  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  In  the 
dry  season  their  bed*  are  often  partly  overgrown  with  the 
wild  rose,  a  sign  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  Is,  how- 
ever, not  universal,  much  of  Bhaugulpore,  even  in  the 
plains,  being  stony  and  bare.  The  climate  is  warmer  than 
In  Ptirneah,  the  hills  hotter  than  the  plains.  E.  and  W. 
ainds  are  the  moat  prevalent:  night  frosts  with  the  latter 
often  occur  to  the  8.  of  the  Ganges;  bat,  for  a  warm  cll- 
mou>.  the  W.  part  is  remarkably  health),  and  fevers  ore 
common  only  in  the  E.  Vegetation  very  similar  to  that 
about  Calcutta.  There  are  a  few  wild  cli-phanu  on  the  E. 
hilla,  but  the  most  remarkable  quadruped  is  the  Ilanumnn 
ape,  which  abounds  In  Immense  numbers.  Some  tribes  of 
people  inhabit  the  K.  hills,  differing  greatly  from  the  rest  of 
the  imputation,  and  thought  to  be  dcsremknta  of  the  abori- 

Vne*.  In  person  they  resemble  the  other  tribe*  of  the 
indhyan  inhabitants;  their  faces  are  oval,  but  not  lozenge- 
shaped,  as  in  the  Chinese;  eyes  (.miliar  l>.  tho-r  of  Kuropr 
aaa ;  noses  obtuse,  seldom  arched,  but  not  flat ;  lips  full,  but 
not  like  the  negro's.  They  call  themselves  Maltr,  and 
number  about  V-'.OOO,  divided  Into  two  sections,  called  the 
N.  and  8.  mountaineers,  who  differ  materially  In  many  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  aud  do  not  intermarry.  'I  hey 
are  good  narured,  but  not  hospitable ;  less  civilised,  but  in 
quite  n*  comfortable  a  condition  ns  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
low  country ;  their  house*  are  neater,  and  the  ornament* 
of  their  women  more  numerous  and  valuable.  Their  chiefs 
were  formerly  much  addicted  to  predatory  descent*,  but 
have  been  pensioned  by  the  government  to  refrain  from 
them.  8uch  Is  the  fondness  of  this  people  for  ardent  li- 
quor-., tint  they  gencrully  upend  nil  they  receive  In  drink 
at  llhaagiilporc.  They  respect  Brahmin*,  although  of  a 
different  religion :  their  own  deities  have  neither  Images  i,nr 
Another  rude  tribe,  called  Maifas,  of  about  I0U 
live  on  lira  W.  hills,  and  subsist  by  felling  and 
Umber.  The  land  In  the  E.  parts  of  this  district 
Is  more  ferule  than  that  in  the  VV. :  rice,  wheat,  garden 
produce,  at  Mungger;  legume*,  rsrtsss,  cotton,  and  sugar- 
one,  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture  ;  alioul  ItOOO  sq.  m.  are 
under  til  Inge.  The  high  rice  lands  ore  manured,  and  drill 
bu-bimiry  practised;  und  some  of  the  Implements  of  ngri 
culture  are  a  decided  improvement  upon  those  of  Bengal. 
The  farms  are  small,  and  sometime*  cultivated  by  several 
farmers  clubbing  together ;  miait  of  the  cernlndars  cultivate 
their  own  estates,  employing  their  poorer  relatives  in  the 
operative  duties.  Two  hundred  and  Hurt)  four  thousand 
i  were  once  purchased  by  government,  to  aflbrd  a  land 
to  veteran  and  invalid  soldiers;  but  the  plan 
not  found  to  answer,  and  has  been  given  up.  The 
land  revenue.  In  1899-30,  was  X45.700.  Cotton*, 
i  cloth  (silk  and  cotton),  sugar,  fire-arm*,  and  metallic 
e  ankles  are  the  principal  manufacture* ;  bat 
i  Is  impeded  by  bad  road*,  and  the  want  of  a  few 
The  Mohammedans  form  about  a  sixth  part  of  the 


of  the  four  ancient  countries  of  Atigga,  (Inur. 
Mlthlla.  and  Mugadha,are  comprised  in  this  district,  which 
mmv  Buddbtc,  Brahminlcnl  and  Mohammedan 
In  the  13th  century,  YV.  Bhaugulpore  was 
by  the  Moslems,  snd  the  E.  by  the  Bengalese,  and 
down  to  the  tlmo  of  British  supremacy  both  were  la  a  state 
of  constant  anarchy.  Coastm  Ali  intrenched  himself  in  this 
district ;  bat  after  his  works  were  destroyed,  In  1703,  the 
British  dominion  was  soon  quietly  establlihed.  (Marttn'i 
Hut.  at  K.  India,  IL,  1-290;  Hamilton's  JC  /.  I..  251- 
250 :  Hip.  sN  K.  I.  Jtgatra,  1832.) 

Bast-ecu-oas  (u»  a*»do  of  refngrr*).  cap.  of  the  shove 
dlstr,  seat  of  s  gov.  resident  and  court  of  circuit;  beautiful 
ly  Ntuated,  2  ra.  8.  of  the  Usnge*.  110  m.  N.YV.  Mmnheda 
bad,  940  m.  N.YV.  Calcutta:  Inf.  230  13'  N..  long.  80°  3e*  E. 
Pop.  about  30,000.  chiefly  Mohammedan*.  It  covers  s  great 
extent  of  ground,  but  Is  meanly  built,  consisting  of  scattered 
market-places,  badly  supplied',  and  inconveniently  placed 
on  declivities.  Its  gran  tost  ornaments  are  the  European 
and  Moslem  places  of  wondilp  the  latter  are  of  brick,  and 
th<-  hmdvimcit  in  the  prov.,  although  small,  snd 
"of  them  ruinous;  the  monument  of  Iloxeyn  Khan,  a 
square  building  with  Ave  scat  domes,  Is  worth  actios. 
There  are  a  gaol  and  hospital,  a  Mohammedan  Arabic  col- 
lege, with  about  40  fjwtsla,  and  an  English  school,  with 


BHURTPORE. 

(1890-30)  134  scholar*,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
tribes.  The  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  about  SO 
Individual*  partly  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  part- 
ly native  Hindoos,  hsve  a  small  church.  A  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  the  council  of  Bengal  ami 
the  Inhab.  of  Bhaugulpore,  has  been  erected  about  I  m. 
frora  the  town.  A  Utile  to  the  N.YV.  are  two  r*  mirks  Us 
round  towers,  respecting  which  no  tradition  exists,  but  they 
continue  to  be  visited  by  the  Jain  sect.  Bhangulpore  Is  em- 
bosomed In  groves  of  palmyra,  tamarind,  and  mango ;  in 
vicinity  abounds  with  swelling  hills,  snd  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, well  cultivated,  nnd  health),  though  said  to  be  talested 
with  sertienta.  .  Hamilton's  K.  /.  Wax.,  i.,  2v0 ;  MU.  7Vss . 
Ix.,  170-173.) 

BHOOJ,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Cutrh,  of  which  it  ts 
the  modem  cap. ;  built  about  two  centuries  ago.  in  a  plain 

H.  YV.nf  a  hill  called  Bhonjm.  30  m.  N.E.  the  Indian  Occaa; 
1st.  23°  |V  N..  long.  09°  Sf  E.  Pop.  (1818)  about  90.000, 
which,  owing  to  bad  and  oppressive  government.  Is  much 
less  than  It*  stnount  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
From  the  N.  the  city  hns  an  lmp<Hring  appearance ;  its 
white  buildings,  mosques,  and  pagodas,  being  Intermixed 
with  plantation*  of  date  tree* ;  but  the  interior  has  a  very 
different  appearance.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a  high,  thick, 
and  well-built  stone  wall,  flanked  with  round  and  square 
towers,  mounted  with  artillery.  8irerts  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  turning  at  shnrp  anjtb  *  houses  generally  wltiiln  strong 
walled  enclosures,  provided  with  loophole*,  and  each  form- 
ing In  Itself  a  complete  fort.  The  palace  is  a  well  built 
castle,  adorned  with  several  cupolas,  and  domes  covered 
with  enamel  in  the  Chinese  style;  temples  numerous, 
many  of  them  large,  nnd  presenting  a  multitude  of  elabo- 
rate decoration*.  Everywhere  are  seen  memorial*  of  fas- 
ter and  other  immolation*  :  the  mausoleum  of  Row  Licks, 
grandfather  of  the  present  ruler,  and  of  a  lady  wbo  as- 
cended hi*  fun. -ml  pile,  i*  the  most  remarkable,  and  would 
be  considered  a  beautiful  ornament  in  any  European  city. 
Home  other*  are  In  Moorish  architecture,  worked  up  with 
stucco  to  resemble  marble.  The  hill  Bbuojna  is  surmount- 
ed by  extensive  but  ill  built  fortifications,  which  are  no 
protection  to  the  town  ;  they  enclose  n  temple  dedicated  to 
the  A'ajf.  or  cobra  de  capello.  This  tort  was  taken  by  es- 
calade by  the  British,  in  1819.  YY'e*t  of  the  city,  and  close 
to  the  walla,  there  Is  a  large  tank  or  pool  containing  nn  el- 
evated terrace,  formerly  a  place  of  recreation  fur  the  chiefs; 
but  the  building*  arc  now  in  ruins.  BhooJ  is  celebrated  for 
lu  gold  and  silver  works.  ( Trans.  Btmmmf,  La.  Sot.,  il, 
217 ;  Mod.  Trail.,  x,  173-175.) 

BHOPAUL,  a  state  of  Hindustan,  tributary  to  the  British, 
prov.  Malwa  and  Cundwanah  ;  between  lat  22~>  30"  and 
**>  40'  N..  and  long.  76°  40'  and  79°  E.  having  N.  and  YV. 
Kcindla'u  dominions;  E.  and  8.  those  of  the  prcstd.  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  Nerbudda  river,  which  forms  iu  entsrr  8.  bound- 
ary :  length,  E.  to  YV..  145  m-  greatest  breadth  80  m. ;  area, 
0772  sq.  m.  '  Sutherland.)  The  country  is  full  of  jungles, 
and  uneven  ;  the  chief  range  of  the  Vindhyan  mountains 
intersecU  us  8.  portion  ;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  es- 
pecially in  the  valleys,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
The  ruling  people  are  Pauns.  established  here  by  An  rung 
rrbe  early  In  the  18th  century,  «ind.  of  course,  Mohamme- 
dan*    In  Ifl-i  the  vizit  Mahomed  made  n  vigorous  ile 

I,  ...  S-  ndia,  th>  rnjih  •>!  Iler.ir.  nnd  the  I'lssigt* 
lies;  but  on  hi*  death.  In  1810,  the  British  interfered  to  pro- 
tect hi*  dom.,  and  the  marquis  of  Hasting*  conferred  on  hU 
successor,  Nusseer  Mahomed,  in  1817,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  present  territory  in  reward  for  his  hearty  co-operstioa 
with  the  British.  It  was  then  cslculaied  thai  In  Ave  yeaa 
the  revenues  of  the  rnjnli  uoiild  Increase  to  nearly  39 lacs  a 
year.  Bhouatil  continue*  in  n  tranquil,  and  evidently  pros- 
per? m*  condition. 

Buoraut,  the  can.  of  the  above  stale,  placed  nn  the 
boundary  between  MaJwa  and  Gundwannu.  lat.  VP  17*  N„ 
long.  77°  3C  E  ;  110  m.  E.  Oojein ;  310  m.  B.YV.  Allaha- 
bad. It  I*  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  but  la  in  a  dilsptds 
ted  state,  as  well  as  IU  suburb,  and  a  Hindoo  fortress  at  iu 
8.YV.  extremity.  There  ore  two  considerable  tank*  mime- 
diatelv  adjoining  it.  from  which  two  livers  take  their  rise. 

BHURTPORE,  a  small  territory  of  Hindos 
Agra,  Including  the  small  pergunnah  Tanna ;  shape  s 
what  triangular,  having  N.E.  the  British  dom.;  8.E.  I 
of  Hcindin;  and  YV.  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Macherry :  area, 
1040  sq.  m.  ( Sutherland.)  It  U  inhabited  by  Jauts.  who 
migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  fettled  beta 
about  1700.  nnd  who  have  assumed  to  Utetn*clvci  the  title 
of  the  military  caste,  and  their  chief  that  of  rajah.  The 
soil  of  Rhurtpore  Is  light,  but  well  watered  and  cultivated: 
cotton,  corn,  and  sugar,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products. 

lear;  the  house*  are  all  of  rati 


Wood  is  very  scarce  and  dear; 
sandstone,  and  the  villages  In  good  condition  and  repair. 
Well*  are  numerous,  and  constructed  by  building  the  ma- 
sonry first,  which  U  afterward  undermined  and  sunk.  The 
peacock  at  an  object  of  veneration.  The  chief  t 
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Bhurtpnre  and  Dccg.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  produced 
from  briue  springs  m  Cmnbher.  In  1706  thU  territory  was 
at  its  grcau.it  extent ;  stretching  along  lite  coarse  of  the 
Jumna  river,  from  near  Delhi  to  Etowah ;  luit  the  greater 
ponton  was  swum  after  conquered  by  Nudjitf  Khan.  In 
1830.  having  been  usurped  from  iu  tiglitful  sovereign,  the. 
British  Interfered  and  took  the  capital,  nine*  which  it  haa 
been  under  their  protection. 

Biiurttokk.  the  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  and  seal  of 
iu  rajah,  31  m.  N.W.  Agra ;  lat.  117°  17'  N.,  long.  77°  S3" 
E.  It  to  about  8  n».  in  circuit).,  and  was  formerly  surround- 
ed by  n  mud  Wall  00  feet  thick,  flanked  by  many  bastion*, 
and  defended  by  a  strung  fort ;  but  these  fortifications  have 
mostly  blown  up  and  demolished.  This  city  was  built 
part  of  the  spoil  pillaged  by  the  Jaut*  from  the  bng- 
of  Auriingxcbce's  army  during  his  Inst  inarch  lo  the 
afterward  n  celebrated  mart  for  mill 
tor)  stores.  It  resisted  with  great  vigour  the  force*  of  Lord 
Lake,  who  lost,  ia  1*5,  3100  men  under  iu  walls;  but  it  nt 
t  capitulated  in  him.  In  1(90  it  was  stormed  and  taken 
Ixufd  tombermere  from  the  usurper  Doorjun  841,  when 


the 


was 

In 


in  iu 
s 


present  rajah,  Bulwunl 
poaft  ,iion.    v Hamilton's  E.  I. 
Xarrotitt,  ii,  337-300.) 

BI.xUUlO  (ST.),  otown  of  Naples,  pro  v.  Calabria  (Tttra, 
1  m.  W.  Nicastro.  Pnp.  3UU0.  Its  situation  is  insalubrious, 
and  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1783.  Iu 
territory  produces  good  wine,  and  ban  souie  mineral  springs. 
ILY8TOCK,  a  pro  v.  of  Russia,  in  Europe,  formerly 

on 


BlAl 


belonging  to  PoUnd,  having  the  government  of  Crodno 
the  E,  and  being  surrounded  on  all  the  other  side*  by 
modern  kingdom  of  I'oland.    Area,  'MM  sq.  in.    I'op.  vari- 
ously estimated,  but  probably  360,000.   Surface  flat,  with 
stKiv  slight  undulations;  soil  generally  sandy,  but  not  In- 
fertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  W.  Bug,  a  navigable 
affluent  of  the  Vistula,  which  U  iu  principal  channel  of 
communication.    Koresu  extensive  and  valuable,  but  much  . 
dilapidated,  through  want  of  proper  regulations  as  to  their j 
■anagement.   Agriculture  is  almost  the  only  employment, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  rorn  (especially  rye  and 
wheal  .  uiih  linseed,  hop*,  und  timber,  are  sent  to  Dant&ie  | 
and  Elbing.   The  nobles  are  very  numerous,  being  estlrna 
tad  to  amount  lo  9 
.  the  great  balk 


In  9000  families,  or  nearly  50,000  individuals ; 


but  the  great  balk  of  them  are  steeped  in  poverty,  many  be 
Ing  compelled  to  cultivate  their  little  patches  of  land  with 
their  own  bands,  or  hire  themselves  to  others.  Mamifac 


turinj  Industry  is  all  but  unknown,  and  only  the  most  com 
mon  and  indispensable  trades  are  carried  on.  ( bcAmitzler, 
La  Km  sir,  4<„  p.  557.) 

Bisi.1  stock,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Europe,  cap.  prow 
«uue  name  ;  bit.  53°  7'  35"  N.,  long.  «P  18"  E.  Pop.  8318. 
It  is  a  handsome  u»wn  ;  houses  of  brick,  with- the  gables  to 
the  streets,  which  are  straight  and  well-paved.  The  castle 
of  Count  Branick)  grand  heutian  of  the  crown,  called  the 
Versailles  of  Poland,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
low  n    ( Scaaitaltr,  /-a  Run*,  Art.,  p.  558. ) 

stands  at  the  fts*  of  a  hill,  the  ridge  of  which  is  covered 


with  the  remains  of  buildings,  including  a  fort  and  a  high 
pillar,  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  The  town  ia  large, 
contains  many  stone  bouses,  and  a  good  bazar.  It  preceded 
Agra  as  the  cap.  of  the  prow,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  of  Ibe  Kinp.  Baher. 

BIBB,  county,  Ga«  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  450  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Ockmulgee 
river  and  iu  branches.  It  contained,  in  18411,  4137  neat  cat- 
tle, 1178  sheep,  7'J13  swine;  and  produced  4500  bushels  of 
wheat.  143,145  of  I  ndian  corn,  5000  of  nam.  8730  of  potatoes, 


'lores!  nine  grin -  mil ls.°el« IverTsa 
free  coloured,  27;  total  9W(fi. 


L-uiies.  200  si 
Whites,  4355;  staves. 
Capital,  Morofl. 

Bus,  county,  Ala.,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Cahawba  river 
and  iu  branches.  It  contained.  In  1840,8711  neat  cattle, 
9340  sheep.  11,480  swine:  and  produced  23.418  bushels  of 
wheat,  1363  of  rye.  335,337  of  Indian  corn,  20.533  of  oats, 
MJ.1 58  of  potatoes,  7724  pounds  of  tobacco,  268.408  of  cotton. 
It  hail  five  stores,  three  forges,  one  cotton  factory  with  984 
Spindles,  two  flouring  mills,  twenty  seven  grist-mills,  twen- 
ly^me  saw  mills,  ten  distilleries,  two  tanneries,  fifteen 
schools.  418  scholars.  Pop.:  whites.  0250;  slaves,  30-23; 
Bee  coloured,  5;  total  M84.   Capital,  Centreville. 

BIBERAC1I,  a  town  of  Wlrtcmhcrg.  drc.  Danube,  cap. 
bailiwick,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Keisa,  33  m.  8.8.W. 
Vim.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  encircled  by  walls  flanked  with 
us  town-house,  fonr  churches,  one  of  which 
l|  ■ 


se hoots,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  fcc.  Borne  branches  of 
the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on.  and 

foundry.  The  mineral  waters  of  Jordintbad  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town.  It  U  the  Wrthpioce  of  Wleland: 
and  in  1700  the  French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the  A  us 
trians  in  itt  vicinity. 

BICANERE,  or  BICKANEER,  a  terrli.  of  llindostan. 
prov.  Hajpootnna,  ilivls.  Marwar.  chiefly  between  lat.  37° 
and  39°  .V;  Iiavlng  N.  the  Bhatty  country;  8.  the  JonrJ- 
poor  and  Heypoor  dom. ;  E.  Ilurriana  and  the  Shehawiitty 
country,  and  W.  Jessvlmore  and  the  great  denert,  of  which 
ll  forms  a  part:  area,  18,000  sq.  in.  ( Su tkertand.)  The 
surface  is  elevated,  but  flat,  sandy,  nnd  destitute  ot  water 
wh#re  not  irrigated  by  wells,  which  ere  from  100  to  300  ft. 
deep.  The  crops  are  very  precarious,  and  greatly  dependant 
on  the  periodical  rains:  rain  water  ■  carefully  preserved 
in  cisterns.  Brjurak  and  other  hull  in  pulse  are  almo-t  the 
only  articles  grown,  other  necessarios  being  supplied  from 
the  contiguous  provinces.  Coarse  and  fine  rice  are  import- 
ed from  I  .nli  'ii  ;  wheat  from  Jeypoor ;  salt  from  Coiubher; 
spices,  copper,  and  coarse  cloth  from  Jessvlmcre.  The 
oilier  imports  are  sugar,  opium,  and  indigo :  horses  and  bul- 
locks of  an  inferior  breed  are  nearly  the  sole  exports. 
Bicanerc  and  Chooro  arc  the  chief  towns.  In  1818  the 
rajah  was  admitted  under  British  protection,  without  a  sub- 
sidiary allowance. 

Bti  AseiiK.  the  can.  of  the  above  dom.,  and  residence  of 
iu  rajah,  in  the  Indian  desert;  940  m.  W.S.W.  Delhi,  and 
145  m.  N.N.W.  Ajmeer ;  lat.  97°  $r  N.,  long.  73°  *  E. 
It  U  fonllicd  by  a  strong  wall  strengthened  with  many 
round  lowers,  ami  contrasts  imposingly  with  the  desolation 
around  It,  which  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  wildest  tract  of 
Arabl  i,  except  on  iu  N.  ride,  where  there  is  a  wooded  val- 
ley. Moat  of  the  dwellings  in  the  town  are  mere  mud  huu 
painted  red :  there  are  some  lofty  white  houses  and  Is  tu- 
ple* ;  and  at  one  corner  a  citadel  about  \  m.  sq.,  encompass 
cd  by  a  wall  30  feet  high,  and  a  good  dry  ditch,  a  confused 
assemblage  of  lowers  and  b  ittleincnu,  overtopped  by  crowd- 
ed houses.  Iu  best  security  U  In  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  country  around.  (Hamilton,  V..  I.  Otin  1.,  337,  338; 
KlpAinjtoiu'*  .lrcimnt  •/ Caaasd,  i-  15-00.) 

BICESTER,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 
hund.  Ploughley.  52  in.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  Area  of  par., 
3530  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1831,  3544;  1831,  2888.  The 
town  Is  well  built  on  a  small  stream,  that  joins  the  Char- 
well  at  Islip.  The  church,  built  in  1400,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one,  contains  tunny  ancient  monuments,  nnd  has  a 
lofty  tower.  There  is  a  charily  school,  where  30  boys  are 
clothed  and  educated ;  nnd  another  for  the  Instruction  of 

00  girls.  The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  annual 
fairs  on  Easter  Friday.  1st  Friday  in  June,  Aug.  5,  Friday 
n'ter  old  Michaelmas,  nnd  two  following  Fridays,  and  the 
first  Friday  In  Dec. ;  they  are  for  cattle,  and  both  fairs  and 
market  are  well  attended.  Iu  proximity  to  the  Oxford 
canal  gives  it  some  business,  I 
are  carried  on.  except  thaf 
females,  and  the  brewing  < 

The  par.  is  divided  into  two  townships.  King's  End 
Market  End.    In  the  latter  the  town  U  situated. 

BLDACUE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Pyrenees,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Bldouze,  18  m.  E.  Bayonnc.   Pop.  3732. 

BIDEFORD,  a  sea-port,  bor.,  and  par. of  England,  co.  De- 
von, hund.  Bhebbearc,  on  the  Turrtdge,  about  14  m.  above 
where  it  unites  with  the  nstiiary  of  the  Taw ;  180  nt.  W.  by 
8.  London.  Pop.,  In  1821,  4053;  la  1831,  4846:  houses  al 
last  census,  097.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  stands  on 
on  acclivity  on  the  W.  of  the  river,  and  U  connected  with 
iu  E.  division  by  a  stone  bridge  of  24  arches,  built  in  lb* 

1  HI.  century.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  streets, 
paved,  and  partially  lighted :  the  houses,  though  Improved, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  but  indifferent  structures  or  timber 
framing,  filled  up  with  bricks.  Besides  the  church  (in  the 
earlier  Uothic  style),  the  Baptists.  Independents,  nnd  Wes- 
Icyans,  have  each  a  chapel.  There  Is  a  neat  town-ball, 
and  another  hall,  with  a  school,  Is  attached,  belonging  to 
the  trtutccs  of  the  Bridge  estate.  Being  a  place  of  frequent 
resort  from  the  neighbouring  watering  town  of  Applet) ore, 
it  has  public,  assembly-rooms.  The  nvcr  is  faced  by  a  fine 
quay.  1300  feet  in  length,  broad  and  convenient.  It  has  on 
ancient  endowed  grammar  school,  a  national  school  for  300 
children,  nnd  a  school  supported  hy  the  dissenters.  An  en- 
dowed hospital  maintains  seven  aged  poor.  Ropes,  sails, 
and  s  considerable  quantity  of  common  earthen  ware,  am 

" ;  It  has  also  a  small  lace  manufactory,  and 
,  in  which  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  arc 
In  the  vicinity  am  several  too  yards.  The  port  is 
e  bar  {let  Barnstaple),  and  is  accessible 
for  vessels  of  300  tons  as  far  as  the  bridge ;  about  3|  m. 
ahove  which  the  Torrington  eannl  unites  with  the  river. 
Uhlps  of  larger^sia^^nlrwdst  Apptodore.  lu^prindp^Uit- 

367 


iess,but  no  particular  manufactures 
that  of  bone  lace  by  a  few  of  toe 
ng  of  ale,  noted  for  IU  excellence. 
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BIDDEFORD 

son  Is,  from  Bristol  and  Wales ;  and  groceries  and  other  co- 
lonial produce,  from  Bristol  and  other  ports.  It*  chief  ex- 
port* arc  sails,  cordage,  ami  article*  of  general  supply,  for 
the  New  foundland  fisheries;  ouk  baric,  to  Ireland,  earthen- 
wan\  to  Wales;  and  corn  and  flour,  to  Bristol.  II  had.  on 
the  In  of  January,  1836.  1 15  registered  vessels,  of  the  bur- 
den of  9309  ion*,  manned  by  MS  seamen,  mostly  employed 
(  the  coasting  trade ;  and  about  160  licensed  boats  employ- 
ee m  the  coast  fishery.  The  port  comprise*  those  of  Clovclly 
and  Hartland  in  iu  jurisdiction.  The  market  days  are— 
Tuesday  for  corn  ;  Saturday  for  general  provisions.  There 
ire  three  fairs;  Feb.  14.  July  18,  Nov.  IX 

It*  municipal  affairs  are  managed  by  a  mayor,  three  alder- 
men, and  twelve  councillors.  Previously  to  the  municipal 
act  (5  it  6  W.  4.  c.  713),  it  was  governed  by  a  charter  of  16 
tanu  s  I.,  ronftrrning  and  extending  a  previous  one  (16  Elix- 
.ibeth).  The  corporation  revenue  does  not  exceed  £50  a 
year,  derived  from  tenements  -  in  live  bor. :  the  quay  dues 
tic  long  to  tbe  lord  of  the  manor,  and  are  regulated  by  an  act 
passed  in  1898.  The  living  is  a  rectory  In  private  patronage. 
BUieford  is  styled  a  bor.  in  the  Snxon  records.  It  sent  mem 


□editions  under  Raleigh  and  Greenville,  to  Carolina, appear 

to  have  orijfiniiti  .1  it-,  ("f  iju  r  nun  r,    Silk  weaving  was 

Introduced  in  IcijO,  and  in  16-5  many  Trench  refugees  set 
lied  in  it,  and  increased  its  trade.    At  the  close  of  this  reri 
tury  its  Newfoundland  trade  had  become  extensive ;  and 
for  the  first  half  of  ihe  18ih  century'  its  Imports  of  tobacco 
were  only  exceeded  by  those  of  London.   Dr.  Shrbbcarc.of 
panr  lileteerlug  notoriety,  was  a  native  of  Bideford. 

BIDDEF<  »RD,  u  York  co..  Me..  SI  m.  N.E.  York.  105  m. 
N.K.  Boston,  llnw.  Bounded  N.  bv  Saco  rto'cr,  over  which 
to  a  bridge  connecting  it  w  iUi  Saco.  On  nn  island  off a  point 
of  land  in  Ihe  E.  part  of  the  town  Is  a  light  house,  with  n 
lug  light.  It  contain*  fifteen  stores,  one  furnace,  one 
mill,  two  grlst-iuill<,  rune  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
one  pottery,  thirteen  srhisiU,  .rxi.'l  scholar*.    Pop.  4.174. 

BIDSCIIOW,  or  BtfZOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap. 
clre.,  on  the  Cxldllna,  16  m.  W.  Konlgratx.   Pop.  4000. 

BIELEF,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Ton  I  a,  on 
the  Oka,  56  rn.  S.W.  Tmtla.  Pop.  7000.  Tills,  which  Is 
an  ancient  town,  is,  after  Toula,  ihe  most  important  In  the 
govern  nient.  The  inhab.  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce. 

BIELEFELD,  n  thriving  town  of  Prussian  Wesiphnlla. 
cap.  cut„  38  m.  E.  Minister.  Pop.  5800.  It  has  excellent 
bleaching  ground*  and  extensive  manufactures  of  thread 
and  line,,  It  is  defended  bv  a  ram  tort  and  dilrh  :  and.  be- 
sides Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  has  a  synagogue, 
arid  on  orphan  asylum  It  is  celebrated  f.ir  its  tobacco  pipe* 
made  of  carbonated  magnesia,  and  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  uume  Ue  vtrr,  or  ssrrrscAasm. 

BIF.I.GOROD,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  Knnrsk. 
cap.  district,  on  the  Donltz,  80  m.  8.  Knursk.  Pop.  nearly 
"WW.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town  and  three  sub- 
orbs.  Houses  mostly  of  wood.  Its  nnme  If  kite  tetrn  Is  de- 
rived from  a  chalk  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  (SetnUiltr, 

La  H>         d-c,  p.  360.) 

Ill  I  1 .1  I"/,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  States,  in  Mornx'ia,  cm 
the  Bialn,  16  m.  E.N.E.  Teschen.  Pop.  6000.  It  fat  well 
built,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory,  which  has 
under  its  jurisdiction  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia. 

B1ELLA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  Slates,  div.  Turin,  cap. 
prov.  and  mnnd.,  on  the  Cervo,  |iartly  on  the  summit  and 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  H  in.  N.E.  Ivrea. 
Pop.  7700.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Wshoprtc;  has  four  parish 
churches,  two  hospital*,  and  a  college ;  and  produces  linens, 
silks,  and  paper. 

BIELO  OZERO,  or  WHITE  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Russia 
In  Europe,  gov.  Novgorod,  about  340  m.  E.  Petersburg.  It 
is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  Its  greatest  length  being  nearly  30, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  '20  m.  Its  bottom  consists  of  a 
whitish  clay,  which,  during  tempestuous  weather,  commu- 
nicates Its  colour  to  the  water,  whence,  doubtless,  its  name 
to  derived.  It  receives  numerous  small  rivers;  Its  surplus 
waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Chexna.  an  affluent  of  Ihe 
VVotgn.  It  to  deep,  and  generally  limpid,  and  to  well  stock 
ed  with  fish. 

BIEI.o7.ER8K,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Nov 
«.  aide  of  tbe  above  lake.   It  is  fortified,  and  ha* 
trade. 

BIELSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  Blalystok, 
70  m.  8.S.W.  Grodno.  Pop.  3000.  It  to  well  built,  paved, 
has  a  handsome  custom  house,  and  gave  Its  name  to  the 
palatine  of  Bielsk.  of  which  it  was  the  rap.  till  17W.  This 
Is  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Jews  are  excluded. 

BIENNE,  or  HI  K  I,,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Berne, 
tn  a  fertile  little  plain  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Jura,  near  the 
inke  of  Blenne,  and  on  the  road  from  Basil  to  Berne,  16  m. 
W.  of  the  latter.  The  Suxc  flows  through  the  town.  Pop. 
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- 1  .jo  ;  houses,  304.  It  has  a  good  gymnasium,  with  six  pro- 
fessors. The  public  library,  which  was  plundered  in  the 
revolution,  contains  at  present  only  2500  volumes.  Bienne 
to  very  ancient:  previously  to  1798,  It  was  a  free  and  hide 
pendent  city;  but  in  that  year  it  was  united  to  France,  and. 
in  1815,  to  the  cant,  of  Berne. 

The  lake  of  Bienne  extends  along  Ihe  Jura  chain;  being 
about  10  m.  in  length  by  3  In  breadth.  It  Is  not  pre  emi- 
nent for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  ow  es  Its  celebrity  principally 
to  its  having  within  it  the  hte  dt  St.  Pitrre,  the  retreat  of 
Rousseau. 

BIG  BEAVER,  t.  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  bounded  E.  by  Be 
river.  It  contains  three  stores,  two  grist-mills,  five  i 
mills,  nine  schools,  295  scholars.   Pop.  1339. 

Bit!  BLACK,  r..  Miss.,  rises  In  Choctaw  co.,  and  pursu 
ing  a  S.W.  course  160  mile*,  it  enters  the  Mississippi  a  lit 
tie  above  Grand  Gulf. 

BIG  CREEK.  I..  Van  Buren  county,  Mo.  It  has  three 
schools.  >S  scholar*.   Pop.  1106. 

Bl<;  PI. ATS,  |>  u,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y..  5  ru.  W.  Elmira. 
404  m.  S.W  Albany.  284  W.  Wittered  by  Chemung  river 
nnd  its  branches.  It  la  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  rail  road,  nnd  a  nsnignb'o  feeder  of  the  Chemung  cs 
n  il  pisv>  through  it.  It  contains  three  stores,  eight  snw 
mills,  one  distillery,  one  hrcucrv.  seven  schools,  385  sc hoi 
nrs  Pop.  i:t75.  The  village  contains  two  churches,  one 
Presbyterian  and  one  Episcopal,  two  stores,  thirty  dwc-l 
lins*.  and  uliout  4tH)  inhabitant-. 

BIGG  AH,  a  burgh  of  barons,  Scotland,  rn.  Lanark,  47  in 
S.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop ,  in  1*35,  1454.  The  barony  of  Big 
irnr  h  is  for  centuries  been  the  |>ropert>  of  ih<.  Flemings, 
formerly  Knrls  of  Wtgton,  to  which  family  the  greater  pnrt 
of  it  still  belong*.  It  consists  chiefly  uf  one  wide  and  spa 
emus  street.  The  chief  emplo)  merit  of  the  inhabitant*  to 
cotton -weaving  for  tin  Glasgow  market.  This  species  of 
business  afforded  work,  in  1*05.  to  410  person.  The  borgh 
also  contains  twenty-eight  shoemakers,  twenty  six  masuus. 
twenty  tailors,  twenty  carters,  sixteen  spirit  dealers,  of 
whom  five  are  innkeepers  ;  four  surgeons,  kc  'l'he  <pian 
tity  of  excisable  articles  sold  In  Jesii  was  9u0»  gallons  of 
British  spirits,  00  gallons  of  brandy,  136  gallons  of  tinner 
wine,  88  dox.  of  foreign  wine.  2548  lbs.  of  ten,  and  1876  lbs. 
of  tobacco  and  snuff  The  parish  church  is  a  venerable 
Gothic  edifice,  built  In  1360.  There  are  also  two  dissent 
ing  chapels,  a  sav 
libraries. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  parish  nnd  town  of  England,  roim 
ty  Bedford,  bund  Biggleswade,  II  m.  N.N.W.  London. 
Area  of  parish.  4990  to  res ;  population  of  do„  in  1841.  4778  ; 
1831.  34*5  Tbe  town  is  s  tunted  on  ihe  gle.o  North 
road,  by  the  Ivel,  over  which  them  c<  a  stone  bridge 
Houses  chiefly  brick,  and  have  a  neat,  modern  appear- 
ance. The  church  is  a  Gothic  budding,  founded  in  1430. 
and  extensively  repaired  in  IKri.  There  are  two  (see 
schools,  one  for  twelve,  the  other  for  eight  Isiys :  a  charity, 
producing  JC'MX)  a  year,  supports  them,  and  Is  applied  also 
in  various  other  specified  modes.  The  river  to  navigable  to 
the  town,  by  which  means  it  is  supplied  with  coals,  limber, 
corn,  &c  The  weskly  market,  on  Wednesday,  to  one  of 
the  Inrnest  in  England  for  torn.  There  are  five  am-uaJ 
fair>  ;  February  14,  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Whlt-Moa- 
dav.  August  4,  and  Nov.  8.  There  is  a  small  manufacture 
of  Ihread  lace,  employing  some  females,  nnd  a  steam  flour 
mill ;  but  the  chiet  sup|».rt  of  the  place  are  its  market,  and 
fairs,  nnd  the  traveller"  who  resoit  to  it.  A  petty  sesvioos 
for  the  three  neighbouring  hundreds  is  held  iu  the 
ll  has  several  good  inns. 

BIG  HATCH  Y.  r  ,  Tenn..  rises  in  1 
a  N.W.  and  W.  course  of  100  miles,  it  enters  the  1 
at  Randolph,  in  Tipton  county. 

BIG  ISLAND,  p.  t..  Marion  co.,  O.,  5  ro.  W.  Marion.  47 
m.  W.  by  N.  Columbus,  441  W.  Watered  by  Scioto  rrvar 
and  Its  branches.  It  contains  one  grist-mill,  three  saw- 
mills, one  distillery,  three  schools.  190  scholars.  Pop.  554. 
The  village  contains  several  stores  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dwellings, 

BIG  LICK,  U  Hancock  co.,  O    It  has  two  schools,  74 

scholars.    Pop.  430. 

BIG  PRAIRIE,  t..  New  Madrid  Co.,  Mo.  It  contains  ons» 
academy,  45  students.    Pop.  634. 

BIG  RIVER,  t.,  Jefferson  CO.,  Mo.  It  has  one  school.  18 
scholars.    Pop.  965 

BIG  SANDY,  river,  rises  In  the  Alleghany  mountains  to 
Vn„  and  forma  by  Its  E.  Fork,  the  boundary  between  Va. 
and  Ky.  for  nearly  900  miles.   It  enters  the  Ohio  at  Cat 
letsburg.  Ky. 

BIG  SPRINGS,  L,  Seneca  county,  O.  It  contains  ttw«*t 
stores,  three  schools,  101  scholars.   Pop.  995. 

BUANAGUR  ( Vtjayanawara,  the  city  of  triumph;,  An- 
maooomdy  (Caanrco),  or  Alpxtsja,  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  of  Hindostnn,  prov.  Bcjspoor.  occupying  both 
banks  of  the  Toombuddm ;  that  part  of  it  on  the  8.E.  f 
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oniy  being  properly  colled  Btjanagur.  and  belonging  to  the 
British  dom.  prosd.  Madras ,  117  m.  9.8.E.  Bejapoor.  97  m. 
N.  W.  Bellary  ;  lat.  ISP  14'  N.,  long.  7BP  37"  K.  It  was  for- 
merly the  aieirupolla  of  a  kingdom,  which.  In  ISIS,  com- 
prised the  two  Carnation,  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  and 
la  *ald  to  have  then  been  34  m.  In  e  ire. :  this  portion  of  the 
conjoined  ritied  Is  now  about  8  m.  in  clrc.,  nearly  uninhab- 
ited, and  in  ruina  ;  these,  however,  are  all  of  granite,  and 
fax  excel  In  extent  and  grandeur  those  of  any  other  Hindoo 
dty.  Bljanagur  has  a  dim  remarkable  site.  "  It  is  built," 
Hamilton,  "  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  and  encumbered 


as 


tupradous  masses  of  granite,  which,  in  some  places, 
up  from  the  surface  to  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
and  In  others  present  detached  blocks  of  various 


i  piled  over  one  another  in  all  aorta  of  fantastical  com 
occasionally  surrounding  little  isolated  valleys, 
i  here  obstructing  all  passage  except  through  the 
■arrow  winding  defiles  which  separate  the  fragments.  The 
communications  from  street  to  street,  and  in  some  cases 
the  streets  also,  follow  the  mazes  of  these  chasms,  and  in 
one  quarter  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  under  a  naturally 
covered  passage  formed  by  the  rocks ;  the  ancient  battle- 
ments, turrets,  and  gateways  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  pres- 
ervation: the  main  streets,  paved  with  immense  flags  of 
granite,  are  intersected  at  Intervals  by  aqueducts ;  and  tank* 
and  wells  are  excavated  in  the  rock.  Temples,  choultries 
(hotels),  and  many  other  edifice*,  public  and  private,  of  the 
purest  style  of  Hindoo  architecture  and  great  dimensions, 
are  seen  perched  on  the  most  conspicuous  eminences  of  the 
naked  rock,  or  ranged  in  long  lines  on  the  plain. .  .  .  There 
Is  a  continued  succession  of  paved  streets,  now  nearly  unin- 
habited, for  three  miles,  from  the  Toomhuddni  ferry  to 
Humpa,  at  the  W.  extremity ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ruins  about  Cam  la  poor,  on  the  8.  W.,  Indicate  that  they  also 
were  once  included  within  the  city  boundaries. .  .  .  The 
walls,  pillars,  arches,  and  even  the  rial  roofs  and  beams  of 
all  these  structure*  are  composed  of  granite. .  .  .  Some 
blocks  are  from  19  to  15  feet  broad,  and  thick  In  propor 

and  various  shapes,  are 
other  with  the  greatest 


Hon  ;  and  though  of  unequal  bulk 
universally  well  cut.  fitted  to  each 
nicety,  and  display  at  this  day  an  e 


isplav  at  Oils  day 
of  most  building*  of  20  years'  standing."  The'"; 
buddra  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  broad,  but  at  the 
part  of  the  city  contract*  greatly,  and  here  there  was  once 
a  stone  bridge  :  its  bed  la  clogged  by  detached  graniie  rocks, 
which  rise  above  its  surface,  and  are  generally  sunmiunled 
by  some  religious  edifice.  It  forms  the  N.  and  K.  boundary 
of  the  city,  which  is  enclosed  8.  and  K.  partly  by  its  natu- 
ral barriers,  partly  by  strong  stone  walls.  The  edifices  are — 
the  temple  of  Wittoba  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  which  Consists  of  one  central  and 
four  suliordlnatc  buildings,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
pagodas  and  numerous  cells,  and  occupying  an  area  of  400 
feet  long  by  20  wide ;  this  temple  contains  a  chariot  cut  en- 
tirely nut  of  granite,  on  which  the  Image  of  the  god  la  ex- 
posed on  holidays:  the  temple  of  Mahadeva.  at  Humpa, 
with  a  pyramldlcal  portico  of  ten  stories,  and  100  feet  high, 
well  endowed,  and  attended  by  many  Brahmins,  faces  a  fine 
street  AO  feet  wide,  lined  with  handsome  atone  buildings 
decorated  with  sculptures,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Toornbiiddra.  from  which  It  is  separated  by  rows  of  trees, 
and  leading  to  another  temple,  where  there  is  an  imago  of 
the  bull  Nundy,  12  feel  high,  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Between  Humpa  and  Camlapoar  the  rocks  are  studded  with 
pagoda*,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  great  temple  of 
Kri*hna,  and  a  smaller  one  dedicated  to  Genesa,  but  which 
contains  also  a  colossal  granite  image  of  the  former.  16  feet 
high  by  10  feel  broad.  The  inner  city  near  this  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  rajah,  and  contains  the  remains  of  four  differ- 
ent palaces.  Bijanagur  has  a  temple  of  Rama,  with  pillars 
of  block  hornblende,  and  amonit  a  group  of  temples  near 
the  ferry  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Huniman,  carved  In  bas-re- 
lief. The  city  was  built  by  two  brothers,  between  A.D. 
1336  and  1343 :  In  1564  it  was  taken  anil  completely  sacked 
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BIJ.VEE,  or  K  HUNT  AO  II A  UT,  a  territory  of  Hlndostan. 
prov.  Bengal,  bordering  on  Assam,  and  belonging  partly  to 
Britain  and  partly  to  Bnnlan.  It  lies  on  both  sides  the 
Brahmaputra,  extending  8.  aa  far  aa  the  Carrows  mount- 
ains, and  consists  chiefly  of  a  level  country,  well  fitted  for 
the  production  of  rice,  especially  that  portion  8.  of  ibc 
Brahmaputra,  which  hi  the  most  valuable,  and.  besides 
wheat  produces  barley,  mustard,  pulse,  betel,  sugar-cane, 
and  mulberry-  trees.  The  villages  are  generally  neater  than 
those  in  Bengal,  and  have  sugar  cane  and  betel  plantations. 
For  a  considerable  period  Bijnee  was  not  known  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Dcwanny  territories,  but  was  considered  to 
belong  to  Bootan  ;  presents  of  elephants,  Ave.,  were,  howev- 
er, made  yearly  to  both  the  Deb.  rajah  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  a  kind  of  dependence  on  either  or  both  of 
1  by  the  Bij.ice  rajah.  In  1 
Av 


In  elephants  waa  commuted  by  the  British 
men  I  Into  a  tribute  of  2000  rupees  .  the  Bootan  tribute  con 
rists  chiefly  of  dried  fish.   Half  the  rents  of  the  rajah  ara 
paid  In  coarse  cotton  cloth  woven  by  females.    His  affairs 
generally  are  very  ill  managed ;  his  country  plundered  by 
needy  retainers;  lis  trade  ruined  by  exactions  and  monnpo 
lies;  and  some  years  since  he  was  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged 
once  in  three  years  to  raise  loans  by  absolute  begging.  Ths 
people  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Bhakat,  or  w or 
shippers  of  Krishna,  and  the  Uorami,  who  eat  pork  and 
other  meals,  and  dtink  liquors.   The  British  gov.  claim  the 
right  of  investiture  to  the  zemindary. 

Hunk*,  a  town  of  llimioston.eap.of  the  above  rajahship 
33  ni.  N.  Goalpara;  lat.  2<P  29'.  long.  900  47'  E.  It  con 
tains  a  fort  defended  by  a  brick  wall,  the  residence  of  lot 
rajah,  some  small  brick  temples,  and 
hula.  It  appears  at  present  to  belong  to  I 
ton's  £.  /.  Umi^  I.,  941-343.) 

BILBAO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  the  ancient  cap.  of 
Biscay,  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  Nervlon  or  Ibalxabal,  about 
10  in.  above  its  confluence  w  ith  the  sea  at  Fortugalete  ;  lat. 
43°  15'  47"  N.,  long.  3°  45'  YV.  Pop.  15.000.  ft  la  said  to 
be  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  climate  is  remarkable  for 
humidity.  Houses  lofty,  uniform,  and  well  built,  with  pro- 
jecting roofs,  that  afford  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Streets  well  paved  and  level ;  several  of  them  may  be  wash 
ed  at  pleasure  with  water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
mountain  a  league  distant.  Howies  describes  it  as  a  para- 
gon of  cleanliness ;  but  iu  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  it 
questioned  by  Mr.  Inglis.  No  wheeled  carriages  are  allow- 
ed to  pass  along  the  streets,  but  all  goods  are  carried  in 
panniers  on  mules,  or  in  sledges,  which  have  a  contrivance 
by  which  they  constantly  moisten  their  path  with  water 
There  is  a  fine  promenade  by  the  river's  side,  over  which  a 
suspension  bridge  is  thrown  in  lieu  of  the  old  wooden  one 
that  formerly  existed.  There  Is  also  a  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  and  a  handsome  cemetery,  formed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  £30,000.  Convents  and  monasteries 
ara  here  very  conspicuous.  They  are  immense  ptlea,  of  Ut 
tie  architectural  beauty,  having  strong  gratings  to  all  the 
windows.  Some  of  them  are  very  rich ;  and  a  nun  must 
take  about  30,000  reals  (£300)  Into  the  convent  on  admls 
start.  The  abattoir*,  or  slaughter  houses.  In  the  Tuscan 
style,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  well  contrived,  well 
ventilated,  and  copiously  supplied  with  fresh  water.  Tha 
corporation  is  extremely  rich.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  no  leas  than  2,000.000  of  real*  (£20,000) 
were  expended  In  feasts,  decorations,  and  bull-fights.  Their 
funds  arise  from  octroi*,  or  toils,  upon  the  various  neeesan 
ries  imported  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  beef,  which  is  farmed  to  the  butchers.  They  maintain 
an  elementary  school  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
Latin,  by  an  impost  of  four  reals  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels 
entering  the  port.  The  Consulado,  or  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, supports  school*  of  drawing,  architecture,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  French  and  English  language*,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  I*  a  hospital 
calculated  to  accommodate  250  patient*  ;  ll  ha*  a  ward  for 
the  reception  of  stranger*  or  persons  above  the  lower  class, 
who  may  wish  for  good  advice  at  a  moderate  expense,  with- 
out troubling  their  relation*  or  friends.  These  pay  half  a 
dollar  a  day,  and  have  the  comfort*  of  a  private  house,  and 
the  best  hospital  attendance.  The  manufacture*  consist  of 
various  descriptions  of  hardware,  anchors,  leather.  |mper, 
bats,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  There  are 
for  building  merchant  vessels ;  two  large  rope 
ries,  etc.  Bilbao  is  the  principal  port  for  the  N.  of  Spain. 
The  export*  principally  consist  of  iron  and  steel,  wool.  Ash. 
fruit*,  chestnut*.  Ate-,  and  sometimes  large  quantities  of  corn 
from  the  Interior ;  but  the  trade  of  the  port  has  declined 
ever  since  Saxon  wool*  began  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
Spain  in  foreign  market*.  The  clearnnce*  are  not  now 
above  half  their  former  number.  Some  houses  have  still 
considerable  returns  from  the  Ash  trade,  and  one  or  two 
from  the  exportation  of  Iron ;  but  this  also  has  fallen  off, 
from  the  greater  cheapness  of  Swedish  Iron.  The  Import* 
consist  principally  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabric*,  colonial 
products.  Arc.  Large  vessel*  usually  stop  at  Portngnlete, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  at  Olavlaga,  about  4  m.  lie- 
low  the^town.   Spring  tides  rise  aboulj^fcct^  and^by 

occasionally  reach  the  town. 

There  are  no  public  amusements,  excepting  occasional 
bull- fights.  Two  attempts  to  establish  a  theatre  have  fall 
ed ;  partly,  a*  Mr.  Inglis  supposes,  through  the  agency  of 
the  priest*.  One  or  two  houses  are  said  to  realize  Iron 
£2000  to  £3000  ■  year ;  but  Mr.  Inglis  thinks  no  one  spenrb 
£300.  Beef  costs  about  10  quarto*  (3d.)  per  lb. ;  mutton 
3A<f . ;  and  the  best  bread,  l|d.  Labourer*  earn  from  lOd.  K 
1*.  a  dav ;  masons,  carpenters,  Ave.,  from  2Urf.  to  2s.  Good 
wine  I*  3s*.  a  bottle.   The  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
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BILEDULGERID. 


o  principal  Ingredient  In  Spanish 
<if  gatnr,  among  which  the 


game, 

jfreut  dainties.  The  culllc  fish  and  a  particular  kind  of 
•eli  are  aim  highly  esteemed.  Circles  of  from  six  to  ten 
families  agree  to  meet  together  every  evening  during  the 
winter,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  changing  the  ren- 
dezvous every  week.  They  take  chocolate  before  leaving 
home,  and  sup  on  their  return.  Cards,  dancing,  and  music 
till  up  the  evening's  amusements.  They  ent  together  only 
it  tho  end  of  the  season,  when  all  the  money  won  at  cards 
«  spent  upon  a  dinner  In  the  country,  of  which  the  mem- 
'icnt  of  the  circle  partake. 

Ililhao  was  founded  under  a  charter  granted  by  a  lord  of 
Hiscay,  in  1300;  from  whom,  and  succeeding  sovereigns,  it 
1  privilege*.  The  Consnladn  <>f  Biirxns  was 
er  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  ;  and  its 
i  in  matters  of  commerce  were  referred  to  through- 
out Hpnln,  and  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority  out  of 
it  It  baa  been  alternately  occupied  by  the  different  victo- 
rious parties  in  the  late  and  present  civil  war.  [Dxectona 
rs»  OrograJUo  Hwimta  per  la  Real  Aeadrmia  de  Madrid, 
1802,  I.,  17d ;  .Mi™ -i,.  1>  ieetonaric  (fmfrafito,  II.,  118,  and 
Supplement  ;  Bottles,  Introduction  a  In  (leogriiji.x  d*.  ta 
Kspnnn,  l~H.  Infix.',  Spain  in  1830,  I.,  18-311./ 

BILEIM'LGERlD  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  terri- 
tory of  Africa,  embracing  the  country  lying  between  the  8. 
declivity  of  Atlas  and  the  Sahara,  or  Great  desert ;  and  be- 
tween hex  win  on  the  K.,  and  cape  Non,  on  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  W.    It  mostly  consist*  of  vast  deserts,  differing  but  lit 
tie  from  the  Great  desert,  with  which  It  insensihly  inter 
mingles.    In  parts,  however,  where  there  is  water,  evtrn 
sive  plantations  of  the  date-palm,  which  here 
great  luxuriance,  are  met  with.    It  is  said  by 
real  name,  Blnid  el-Jerid,  means  country  nf  the 
while  others,  among  whom  is  Shaw,  interpret  Btaidel 
Jtrid  as  meaning  dry  or  parched  country.    ',shnir'»  Trar 
tU,  )'■  4.  4to  ed.) 

BILLERICA,  p.  t,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  18  m.  N.W.  Bos- 
ton, 7  m.  8.S.E.  I«owell,  430  W.  Watered  by  Concord  and 
Shawsbeen  rivers.  The  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  railroad  pass  through  it.  Incorporated  in  1055. 
It  contains  six  stores,  two  fulling  nulls,  two  woollcn-faeto- 

-mllls,  one  distil- 
schools,  340  scholars, 
elevated  ground. 


iles.  eight  forges,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw 
lery,  one  academy,  35  students,  ten  schot 
Pop.  1638.   The  village  at  the  centre,  on  elevated  ground, 
contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian, 
and  one  Baptist ;  the  academy,  a  town-house,  and  about 


sixty  dwellings.  Concord  river  Is  at  the  summit  level  of 
the  Middlesex  canal,  and  Is  employed  as  a  feeder  to  it,  the 
canal  and  river  being  on  the  some  level. 

BILLERICAY,  a  chanelry  and  town  of  England,  co.  Es- 
sex, hund.  Barnstable,  par.  Great  Burstead,  34  m.  E.N.E. 
London.  Its  pop.  to  returned  with  that  of  the  parish, 
which  was,  In  1831, 1861 ;  1831,  1977:  houses,  387;  area, 
4430  acres.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a 
rich  vale,  and  commanding  extensive  views.  Silk  hrnid 
and  laces  are  the  only  manufactures,  and  these  are  decli- 
ning. There  ia  a  weekly  market,  Tuesday,  and  fairs,  Aug. 
i  and  Oct  9,  for  cattle.  The  parish  church  is  about  3  m. 
from  Billericay,  but  there  is  an  episcopal  chapel  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  three  dissenting  ehnpels ;  there  is  also 
aa  endowed  school  for  ten  poor  children.   The  ann.  val.  of 


■yrop.  of  the  par.  In  1815,  was  £7169;  its  average  poor-rate*. 
£1031.  Billericay  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  union  nf 
Lwenty-atx  pars.  About  1  m.  from  the  church  are  some 
earth  works,  called  Blunt's  Walls,  where  Roman  remains 
iave  been  dug  up. 

BILLITON,  a  rocky  sterile  island  of  the  Eastern  archi- 
Klago  (1st  'I  iv  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It  is  of  a 
-ircolar  form,  about  50  m.  In  length  and  45  in  breadth. 
The  pop.  to  very  scanty,  not  being  supposed  to  exceed  3000 
ic  3000.  Iron, ore,  which  In  tropical  countries  is  usually 
scarce.  Is  found  here  In  great  abundance,  and  the  metal 
•jroduced  from  It  to  aaid  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The 
produce  of  rice  to  not  sufficient  even  for  the  consumption  of 
the  pop.  The  Dutch  maintain  a  garrison  In  the  Island,  and 
some  cruisers  in  the  surrounding  seas,  to  check  the  piracy 
in  which  the  natives  are  prone  to  Indulge.  The  Interior 
has  not  been  explored.  It  is,  however,  believed  to  contain 
mines  of  tin. 

BILLOM,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  cap. 
ant .  on  a  hill,  14  m.  E.H.E.  Clermont  Pop.  4467.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  In  Auvergne.  The  walls 
by  which  It  was  formerly  surrounded  have  disappeared, 
and  Its  manufactures  and  commerce  have  also  declined. 
\  university,  founded  here  In  1455,  continued  to  flourish 
'.111  1555,  at  which  epoch  It  was  made  over  to  the  Jesuits, 
iiy  whom  It  was  administered  till  the  suppression  of  their 
order,  when  It  alto  ceased  to  exist.  At  present  the  town 
boa  a  departmental  college.  During  the  period  of  the 
League.  Billom  was  a  principal  focus  of  the  disorders  that 
1  Auvergne. 


B1LSTON. 

trlct ;  and,  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  rainy 
weather,  the  town  has  sometimes  been  called  rtgeut  dt  I* 
Baste  Auvergne.    (Hugo,  art.  Puf  de  Dime.) 

BILSA,  a  town  of  lllndostan.  prov.  Malma,  belonging  to 
Scindia.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Betwa,  near  iu  confluence 
with  the  Russ,  33  m.  NT.  Bhnpaul.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  and  had.  In  1830,  5000  honses.  The  contiguous 
country  Is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  Its  tobacco. 

BIL.-'KN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limbing,  cap  cant, 
on  the  Demer,  7  m.  W.  Maestricht.   Pop.  3700.   It  nrodu 
ces  earthenware  and  cutler)'. 

BILSTON,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  England,  CD 
Stafford,  N.  div.  hund.  Seisdon,  par.  Wolverh  impton.  S£ 
m.  8.E.  Wolverhampton,  1 1  m.  N.W.  Birmingham,  .mil  10? 
m.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  (1831)  14,492;  houses,  398*.  It 
stands  on  rising  ground,  and  Is  very  Irregularly  built.  The 
principal  streets  contain  some  substantial 
houses,  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  i 
been  much  improved ;  though,  from  the 
collieries,  and  such  like  works,  it  has  a  sombre  aspect 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  episcopal  chapel,  a  neat 
edifice,  rebuilt  in  1835;  St.  Mary  's  chapel,  a  fine  structure, 
built  In  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  In  1*30;  and  tho 
Horn.  Cath.  chapel,  n  hand  so  me  structure  in  the  same 
style,  erected  in  1KI3.  The  gov.  of  the  town  is  vested  in 
two  constables,  appointed  annually  at  the  court  left  held 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Under  the  Reform  Art  Oil-ton 
forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Wolverhampton,  w  ith  which 
it  is  intimately  connected  ;  but  for  all  parochial  purposes.  It 
Is  Independent  Petty  sessions  arc  held  on  Tuesday  In 
each  week :  and  a  court  of  requests,  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  not  exceeding  £X  fa  held  every  second  month,  niter 
nately  with  Willenhnll.  The  living  is  a  curacy,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  Wolverhampton  ;  the  patron- 
age is  In  the  Inhab.  at  large;  every  householder,  whether 
male  or  female,  (wine  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the 
minister.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents. 
Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  a  blue  cont  school,  founded  nnd  en 
do  wed  by  Humphrey  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Stafford,  fin*  clothing 
and  educating  six  boys;  since  extended  to  the  admission 
of  two  or  three  more,  by  additional  small  bequests;  two 
schools  under  the  British  or  national  system ;  and  an  "Or- 
phan Cholera  School,"  erected  and  endowed  In  1833.  for 
the  instruction  of  4 SO  orphans  left  destitute  by  the  cholera 
which  prevailed  in  the  previous  year.  This  dtycxse  raged 
here  with  such  declaring  edict,  as  nearly  to  clear  several 
entire  streets  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  oblige  many  large 
manufactories  to  stop  working  from  the  number  of  hands 
that  fell  victims  to  its  violence.  There  were,  between  Au 
giisl  4th  and  September  39th,  as  many  as  Xt*  eases,  of 
which  743,  or  about  one  twentieth  of  the  population,  proved 
fatal. 

Rtlston,  which,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
was  but  an  i- considerable  place,  is  wholly  indebted  for  its 
growth  and  importance  to  tho  iron  trade  carried  on  In  it 
and  Its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  place.  Round  the 
town  are  nil  but  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone, 
the  mam  bed  of  coal  being  30  ft.  thick,  w  ith  strata  of  iron 
id  below  ;  and  large  supplies  of  the  f 
In  the  costing  of  metals,  are  also  found  in 
vicinity.  Bilston  has  the  farther  advantage  of  being 
nected.  by  numerous  canals  and  river  navigation,  with  I.on- 
don.  Liverpool.  Bristol,  Hull,  ke.  The  importance  of  these 
improved  means  of  communication  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  first  canal  ia 
1773.  there  was  only  one  blnst  furnace  for  smelting  iron  at 
Bilston !  Their  subsequent  Increase  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary: and  there  are  now  great  number*  of  furnaces, 
forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  4tc.,  which,  with  the  coal 
trade,  furnish  employment  to  a  large  population.  The 
manufacture  of  ja|>anned  and  enamelled  goods  is  very  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  the  town,  of  which  It  may  be  aaid  to 
be  the  staple  tra.le.  In  the  neighbourhood  to  a  remarkable 
,  the  stones  in  which  lie  DpM  each  other  In  twelve 
layers,  increasing  in  thicknees  from  the  surface,  the 
being  about  3  ft.  thick.  This  stone  Is  used  for  v» 
Hons  purposes,  and  to  formed  Into  grindstones,  whetstones, 
millstones,  nnd  cisterns,  At  Bradley,  a  small  adjoining 
village,  (in  the  W.  div.  of  Cutilestone  hund.),  a  lire  rises 
from  a  stratum  of  coal  about  4  ft  thick  and  30  ft.  dec  a, 
which  has  been  burning  for  nbove  half  a  century,  and  hat 
reduced  several  seres  of  land  to  a  calx  or  cinder,  used  ia 
the  making  of  roods  Thto  place  formerly  belonged  to  the 
portionists  or  prebendaries  of  Wolverhampton,  and  In  their 
charter  was  called  Bilsreton.  It  was  a  royai  Uemesne  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  and  in  the  re.gn  of  Edward  III. 
under  the  name  of  "  Billestune,"  was  certified  to  be  free  of 
toll.  In  1BB4,  on  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  a  mar 
ket.  now  held  on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  of  each  week, 
mdently  of  the  toll-free  markets,  or  fain  for  cattle 
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which  are  held  on  Whlt- 
before  Michaelmas  day. 

BINCH.  a  town  of  ~ 
on  the  Haine,  9  m.  K.S.K.  Mans.  Pop. 
earthenware  and  cutlery,  and  haa  t 
and  tile-works,  with  a  considerable 
and  marble  and  coal  produced  in  the 

BINDRABI'ND.  a  town  of  Hind.wtnn,  prov.  Agra,  on  the 
Jumna,  35  at.  S.S.W.  Agra.  The  place  la  famous  la  the 
history  of  Krishna,  to  whom  many  templet  are  dedicated. 
Itie  principal  pagoda  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  mas- 
sive works  of  Brnhmlnical  architecture.  There  are  also 
numerous  sacred  pools,  where  pilgrims  |ierform  ablution. 

BIXGEN,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, prov.  Rhine,  cap.  cant,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nahe  with  the  Rhine,  14  m.  W.  Mentt.   Pop.  4300.    It  has 

trade 

wine.   Near  it  la  the  Blngcrloeh,  a 
which  Is  dangerous  when  the  water  is  low 
removal  of  w 

expended.    Blngen  la  very 
the  Romans. 

BINGHAM,  p.  t,  Somerset  eo.,  Me.,  GO  m.  N.  Augtula 
90  m.  N.  Norridgewoek,  655  W.    Bounded  W.  by 
bee  river.  It  contains  three  stores,  two  grist 
saw-mills,  ten  schools,  358  scholars.    Pop.  751. 

BiNUKAjf,  p.  L,  Potter  Co.,  Pa,,  181  m.  N,W.  Ilnrrismtrg, 
995  W.    It  contains  throe  saw  mills,  Ave  schools,  98  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  453, 
BINGH 


BI.VGilAMTON,  p.  v.,  Chenango  U,  capital  of  Broome 
cxx.  N.V.^IW  itl  N.W.  New-Yor^cU>,  1*  S.W.  Albany. 


hanna  rivers.  Incorporated  in  1813.  It  contains  a  court- 
house. )ail.  county  clerk's  office,  an  academy,  nine  churches, 
two  Methodist,  ooe  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Baptist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  two 
African ;  forty-five  stores,  four  warehouses,  two  flouring 
mllU,  four  saw-mills,  two  plaster-mills,  one  furnace,  one 
stave-factory,  two  tanneries,  one  cloth- dressing  works,  one 
plough  factory,  one  gun  and  rifle  factory,  two  printing  offi- 
ces, and  various  other  mechanic  shops,  450  dwellings,  and 
2HU0  inhabitants.  It  w  on  the  line  of  the  New- York  and 
Erie  rail  road,  and  the  Chenango  canal  connects  it  with  the 


towns,  and  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  by  the  Ssusque 
hanna  river.   A  bridge  here  crosses  the  Susquehanna  river, 
and  another  the  Chenango  river.   It  promises  to  become  a 
large  inland  town,  and  was  named  from  the  late  William 
Bingham,  Esq,  of  Philadelphia. 

B1NGLEY.  a  market-town  of  England,  W.R.  co.  York, 
178  m.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  33  m.  WTby  8.  York,  near  the 
Aire.  Pop.  la  1831,  6178;  1831,  8037.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  tolerably  built,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  All  Saints  Church  is  a  neat  edifice,  in  the  Inter 
English  style :  the  Baptists.  Independents,  and  Methodists, 
have  places  of  worship.  A  free 
ed  by  Henry  VHI. ;  tliereM  also  a 

are  carried  on,  and  there  is  some  traded  malt  which  is 
conveyed  to  other  parts,  chiefly  by  the  tweeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  that  paases  by  the  town.  Public  meetings  are  held 
la  a  new  court-house ;  petty  sessions  weekly;  markets  on 
Tuesday  ;  fairs  on  Jan.  35,  and  Aug.  25.  26,  27.  A  branch 
of  the  Yorkshire  District  Banking  Company  Is  established 
here.     .  I  Urn  and  H  tglaniTt  Htstorie*  of  iorktkir*.) 

BINTANG,  an  is),  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  lying  off  the  8. 
E.  extremity  of  Malacca ;  tat  1°  N..  long.  KM-  :«,•  K. ;  length 
38  m.  s  breadth  about  half  as  much  ;  chief  town  Rhlo,  for- 


prov.  Finland,  gov.  Abo  Biorneborg,  near  If 
Koumo,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  72  m.  N.  Abo ;  lat  61°  30* 
N.,  long.  910  40r  E.  Pop.  4567.  It  was  founded  in  1558, 
and  Ls  pretty  well  built  None  hut  small  vessels  can  come 
ap  to  the  town,  those  of  larger  burden  anchoring  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  down  the  river.  It  has  some  trade  in 
ship  building,  and  exports  timber,  pitch  and  tar.  Ash,  ate. 
{Sckuittlrr,  I A  Rnttit,  Arc,  p.  023 ;  Dkt.  Gtographiqut.  ,Vr.  .■ 
BIR,  or  BEER  (an.  Birth*),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  strep  hill,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, 75  m.  N.E.  Aleppo,  and  38  m.  W.8.W.  Orfn ;  lat  3fP 
S»  N„  long.  380  r  ly^E.  Pop.  4000. 1  It  hi 
land  side  by  a  well-built  wall.  With! 

citadel  or  castle,  now  in  n 


at  the  land  slide  b; 
on  a  steep  rock.  Is  the 


It  has  several  mosques,  a  public  bath,  and  a 
The  rocks  on  which  the  town  is  built  consist 
j  and  the  houst*  being  also  formed  of  this  mate- 
whiteness,  during  sun  shine,  powerfully  affect* 
which  are  also  injured  by  the  dust  that  la  blown 
Is  the  point  at  which  traveller*  and 


BIRMAR 

on  the  other,  usually  cross  the  Euphrates,  which  they  do 
In  boats  of  a  peculiar  description.  It  is  also  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Euphrates  to  lakenderoun,  aad  haa  latterly 


acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  its  being  the  point  at 
natr  the  na\  (gallon  of  the  Euphrates  by  steam.    (See  Eu 


m  RITES.) 

Bl  RDM  ALL.  p.  U  Alleghany  co.,  N.Y., 
Albany.  8  m.  N.E.  Angelica.  336  W. 
creek,  n  branch  of  Genesee  river,  tt 
three  schools,  105  scholars.    Pop.  338. 
BlRlorTCII,  a  town  of  European  Russia 


m.  W.  by  B. 


egc,  cap.  dtstr.,  on  the  8o»nn ;  lat.  50°  40*  N.,  long. 
15    E.    Pop.  5500.    It  I*  surrounded  by  a  ramp: 


V  or  oil 
.V-  HI 
part  and 

ditch  ;  haa  seven  churches,  and  four  fairs  each  year. 

BIKMAH.  or  THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  an  extensive 
country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  formerly  the  moat 
tte  of  that  |ienln*ula,  and  considerably  larger 
at  present ;  extending  between  the  lat.  of  9°  and  270 
N..  upwards  of  1000  m.  In  length,  and  nearly  600  in.  la 
breadth.  At  iirescnt  It  comprises  the  territory  between  lat 
15©  45'  and  273  22  30"  ,N.,  and  long.  93°  43'  and  90°  E. : 
having  W.  the  British  prov.  of  Araran,  Chlttagong,  and 
Cassay  ;  N.  Cpper  Assam  and  Tibet ;  E.  the  Chinese  prov. 
of  Vun-nan,  Laos,  the  country  of  the  tndep.  Shane,  and 
that  part  of  the  prov.  of  Martabnn  belonging  to  the  British 
(which,  together  with  those  of  Tavoy,  Mergui,  A  mean, 
Assam,  axe.,  was  taken  from  the  Birmese  In  the  war  of 
1834-5),  and  8.  the  Indian  ocean :  length,  N.  to.  8.,  710  m. 
(Engl.),  greatest  breadth.  E.  to  W„  370  in.  Area,  about 
3tn.0tR)  m|.  ru.    Pop.  perhaps  nbout  4.000,000  • 
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Mountain*.— Birmah  is  enclosed  E.  and  W.  by  t 
clpnl  offset*  from  the  Himalaya  chain :  In  the  N.  i 
tral  pans  of  Uie  country  thei 
mountain  range*,  ntnning  mostly  parallel  to  the  former,  and 
like  them  decreasing  gradually  in  height  towards  the  S. 
Prom  lat  10°  (cape  Nrgrala)  to  330  N,  the  Anopeebxnoo, 
or  Yoomadong  mountains  constitute  the  W.  boundary.  At 
the  latter  point  of  lat  this  range  is  300  m.  in  breadth,  and 
from  2000  to  5000  ft  in  height :  In  lat.  91°  the  elevation  1* 
considerably  greater,  but  thenceforward  It  rapidly  decline*, 
{  and  the  breadth  become*  so  much  less  that,  ia  17°  lat.  It 
scarcely  exceeds  20  m. ;  this  chain  terminates  in  a  rocky 
ling  8.E.  the  bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  E. 


subjected  tribes,  but  little  known  to  Europeans,  stretch  from 
the  |uir  of  Martaban  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Ztnjrftt 
Tknenr,  the  highest  point  of  the  southernmost  of  these 
ranges  Is  no  more  than  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea . 
but  between  lat  18°  and  22°  N.  they  rise  much  higher,  and 
In  the  N.  attain  a  very  considerable  elevation,  the  Phungnn 
mountain.  In  about 27°  15'  N„  and  97°  15'  E.,  being  12,474 
ft.  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual  mow.  VV.  of  the  vale 
of  Kudo,  the  Muring  range  now  bounds  the  Blrtnase  and 
Munoepoor  territories  ;  and  E.  of  these,  four  hill-range*  ex- 
tend, in  parallel  lines,  for  a  long  distance  8„  enclosing  three 
extensive  valleys  of  the  Khyendwen,  Moo.  and  Irmwoill 
river*.  Ranges  running  E.  and  W.  are  unfrequrnt  but 
there  is  one  in  900  \.  |at.,  about  50  m.  8.E.  of  Ave  ;  and  a 
small  range,  the  Gallndzet  hills,  in  about  18°  30*  N  bound- 
ing N.  the  grcatpiain  of  Pegu. 

Plaint,  tte— That  of  Pegu  la  the  principal,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  the  delta  of  the  IrrawadL  II  la  a  perfect  flat  nf 
most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  annually  overflowed  by  It*  rivers, 
producing  an  abundance  of  rice,  and  constituting  the  gran- 
ary of  the  empire.  The  valley  of  Hakong,  ia  the  N„  ia  an 
extensive  plain,  50  m.  long,  and  varying  from  15  to  45  m.  in 
breadth;  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  which  prohu 
bly,  like  that  of  Munnepoor,  at  one  period  formed  the  bed 
nf  an  alpine  lake.    (Ml.  J*mm.)  Excepting 
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BIRMAH. 

ur  size ;  but  numerous  valleys,  of  the 
highest  fertility  and  beauty,  as  Khubo,  Bhamo,  and  those 
of  the  larger  rivers:  these  are  chiefly  in  the  8.  a 
porta  of  the  country  ;  in  the  N.  they  are  mostly 


are  few  plains  of 


part*  of  the  country  ;  in  the  N.  they  are  mostly  rocky  de- 
files, or  narrow  steppes. 

Rireri.— The  principal  are  the  1  its  wad  i  [KriwaU),  with 
its  affluents,  the  Nlngthee,  Moo,  and  Lung  tchuen ;  and  the 
Than  l«  cup.  and  81  tang.  The  Irrawadl,  an  Asiatic  river 
of  the  first  class,  rises  In  Tibet,  and  runs  generally  8. 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Birman  empire,  falling,  af 
ler  a  course  of  600  m.,  into  the  sea,  by  a  great  number  of 
mouths  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  {St*  Irkswaoi.)  The 
Thaa-lweng,  or  Haulurn,  is  also  a  river  of  the  first  class, 
and  rises  in  Tibet,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Irrawadl :  It 
descends  in  a  nearly  uniform  8.  direction  in  almost  all  its 
ounding  the  Birman  empire  K  .  and  falls  into  the 


The  Si  tang  rises  from  the  lake  of  (Sua 
SO'  runs  8.,  and  disgorges  itself,  after 
200  m„  by  a  large  mouth,  but  nearly  useless  as  n  harbour 
or  for  navigation,  because  blocked  up  by  an  island  and 
many  dangerous  shoals,  with  no  more  than  a  fathom  WRler 
during  the  efflux  of  the  tides,  and  not  availoble  for  any 
vessels  drawing  six  feet  water.  Thia  river  communicatee 
by  cross  branches  with  both  the  Irrawadl  and  Than* 
Iweng.  The  Ningtbee  rises  in  the  Patkoi  chain,  on  the 
borders  of  Assam ;  and,  running  in  a  8.W.  direction,  con- 
stitutes for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  Btrmah 
and  the  Munneepoor  territory,  and  falls  lain  the  Irrawadi, 
opposite  Yandabo,  In  - 1  -  40  N.  lau,  under  the  name  of  the 
Khyen  dwen.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  of  boats 
as  fur  as  Klngnao.  In  33°  45  N.  lat :  almost  all  the  streams 
which  fall  into  it  on  the  E  side  are  auriferous.  The  Ara 
can  river,  for  the  greatest  part  of  Its  course,  flows  through 
the  country  of  the  half-subjected  Khyen* ;  and  the  Kula- 
dyne,  its  chief  tributary,  la  considered  one  of  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  Btrmese  territory  and  Uie  British  prov.  of 
Chillngung. 

1-a.ktt  are  very  numerous  In  the  prov.  of  Pegu :  in  the 
dixix.  of  Basse  in  as  many  as  137  have  been  enumerated. 
The  largest  lake,  however,  is  that  of  Kandangyee,  or  the 
Great  Royal  lake,  SS  m.  N.  Ava,  which  is  30  m.  long,  8  or 
9  m.  broad,  and  traversed  by  the  Moo  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Irrawadl.  There  are  other  smaller  lakes  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  none  of  any  Importance. 

Gxut  and  Harbours.  —There  are  940  m.  of  sea-coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Than  Iweng  to  cape  Negrais,  with 
three  good  harbours :  viz.,  thnae  of  Basaein.  Rangoon,  and 
Martaban :  that  of  Rangoon  is  the  best,  but  la  Infested  by  a 
worm,  which  destroys  all  wood  except  ebony  and  tamarind. 

Mineral*. — The  V  provinces  are  the  richest  lo  valuable 
minerals.  Besides  fine  marble,  which  might  be  advanta- 
geously imported  Into  England  as  dead  weight,  serpentine, 
and  nephrite,  and  amber  mines  are  worked  by  the  Chinese. 
Amber  is  found  In  immense  quantities  in  the  valley  of  Hu 
kong  ;  gold  to  the  value  of  £  100.000,  and  silver  to  that  of 
£190,000  per  annum  ;  ail  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire, 
with  spinelle  rubies,  are  found  In  great  abundance  at  about 
five  days'  journey  K.8.K.  from  the  capital,  and  are  an  Im- 
portant article  of  export ;  topazes,  a  few  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds, though  of  an  iafc 
lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  vitriol,  sulphur,  nitre, 
found.  Petroleum  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  on  the  Ir- 
rawadl above  Prome.  The  wells,  about  2  m.  from  the 
river,  produce  each  a  dally  average  of  ISO  gallons,  which 
■ells  on  the  spot  for  about  Is.  W.  per  cwt.  The  gross  an- 
nual produce  is  about  HO, 000, 000  ids.,  and  might  be  greatly 
increased.  It  Is  used  for  lights,  paying  boats,  fcr.  ,  and  is 
said  to  have  the  valuable  property  of  securing  wood  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  Coal  Is  said  to  have  been  met  with 
in  various  spots.  A  monopoly  exists  of  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  (OattfrnrtT*  Jtrnm..  p.  441,  448 ;  Prmhrrtm, 
p.  13.  133-143:  Malcolm' $  Traoett,  L, 

The  Ctimatt  Is  generally  healthy,  especially  m  the  hilly 
tracts  :  but  even  In  the  plain  of  Rnngoon.  tec.  It  is  infinite 
ly  more  so  than  in  A  mean  or  the  valley  of  the  Brabmnpu 
tra.  a  fact  proved  by  the  Peguans  being  among  the  most 
active,  healthy,  and  vigorous  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  experienced,  ex- 
cept before  the  periodical  rains.  In  Pegu,  as  high  as  Prome, 
there  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year,  the  rainy  and  the 
dry  :  the  former  lasting  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of 
Oct. ;  and  the  cold  season  Immediately  succeeding,  the 
rains  are  heavier  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
In  Birmah  Proper,  or  from  Prome  to  int. 90°  or  37°  N.,  there 
are  three  seasons ;  a  cold,  lasting  from  Nov.  to  Peb. ;  a  boi. 
March  to  June ;  and  rain  falling  during  the  remnlnlng 
Heavy  mists  occur  In  Nov.  and  tlec.,  but  no  snow 
fall* ;  and  only  a  Utile  hail  In  April  or  the 
May.    Earthquakes  are  not  unfreqi 

nd  lightning.  Sir. 
on.  The 


;  the  greatest  heats  ore  In  Marelt 
April :  the  trees  shod  thi-ir  leaves  in  May.  but  only  tc 
be  immediately  clothed  with  new  ones.  In  June,  Jul) .  and 
August,  the  inundations  from  the  m»untnius  raise  the  river 
at  Ava  to  33  ft.  above  Its  lowest  level  (Feb.) :  but  all  the 
waters  are  drained  off  ngnin  by  Oct.  (Sangermano's  Dttcr., 
p.  164,  165;  Pemberton't  (Graf.)  Rep  ft,  <J-c,  p.  154,  155; 
Dictiamnaire  Otog.  fairer.,  il.,  137.) 

Vegetable  Products. — Sixteen  thousand  different  species 
of  plants,  natives  of  the  Blrmese  dominions,  were  collected 
by  Dr.  Walllch  when  he  visited  the  empire  In  I89B:  among 
them  were  the  tenk,  saul,  seven  kinds  of  oak,  two  kinds  of 
walnut,  three  species  of  willow,  a  rose ;  the  almost  unique 
Amkerttia  nobitis,  near  Martaban,  a  magnificent  species  of 
I^gnminata,  SO  ft.  high,  handfuls  of  whose  fine,  deep  scar 


I.rgH  m  inn., 

let  flowers 


•rs  are  offered  by  the  n 
the  HibU^JAndltU 


the  beginning  of 
and.  In  Pegu,  vio- 
often  usher  in 


I  of  the  i 


the  natives  before  the  I 

ly  new  genera  of  ( 
(Bee  rTaUith't  Plan- 
to,  Rariorts,  4>c,  Itt.)  The  tenk  tree  abounds  in  forests 
along  the  hills  skirting  the  Irrawadl.  and  In  the  N. 
ceo,  both  on  hills  and  in  valleys;  In  1st.  23°  3f/  it  ap 
es  closely  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  though  It  does  not  j 
in  Pegu  within  the  influence  of  the  tide.  The  most  conve- 
nient and  accessible  forest  in  the  country  ts  that  of  Sara- 
wadl.  which  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  what  Is  export 
ed  to  foreign  countries.  The  teak  of  Ava  is  said  to  be  less 
durable  than  that  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  it  baa  been  as 
rertnlned  by  experiment  la  be  stronger  than  the  last,  rtnd 
therefore  fitted  for  machinery,  gun-carriages,  kx.  In  the 
vale  of  Kubo  the  saul  and  varnish-tree  are  most  plentiful ; 
bamboo  grow  s  lo  the  circumference  of  94  inches  in  the  jun 
gles,  which  contain  whatever  i 

lent  In  India.  The  stiswrs  catechu,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  i 
cotton-plant,  are  common  ;  and  the  tea  plant,  of  a  i 
character,  beside*  inferior  sorts,  flourishes  on  the  height* 
of  the  ,N.  and  central  province*.  Every  month  produces 
some  fre»h  fruit;  the  banana,  cocoa,  palm,  pine-apple, 
gnava  jnmbo,  mango,  fcc,  are  abundant,  bui  citrons,  pome- 
granates, and  oranges,  arc  the  only  fruit  shared  in  common 
with  Europe.  Pulse  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
rice,  and  many  pot-herbs,  are  usual  articles  of  culture. 
Firs,  ffcc,  are  rare,  liut  junipers,  rhododendron,  and  other 
European  plants,  grow  on  the  upper  region  of  Mount  Pliuyen 
and  other  considerable  heights  in  the  N. 

. humnJ*.— Elephants  of  three  different  varieties,  the  sin 
gle  homed  rhinoceros,  wild  bonr,  tiger,  leopard,  fzc..  inhab 
it  the  jungles :  buffaloes,  porcupines,  civet  and  wild  cnis 
and  great  numbers  of  apes,  deer,  and  antelopes,  are  found. 
Occasionally  a  white  elephant  is  met  with,  which  Is  much 
prized,  and  one  is  always  kept  a*  part  of  the  royal  est  ib 
lishmcnt  at  Ava.  where  he  is  treated  with  great  care  am* 
attention.  There  are  no  jackals,  or  foxes,  but  dogs  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  no  awes,  except  a  few  at  the  capital, 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  caravan ;  and,  consequently, 
there  are  no  mules.  Game  Is  not  so  abundant  as  in  Hin 
dostan  ;  there  Is  a  small  species  of  hare,  but  very  inferior, 
and  found  only  in  the  high  land*.  Snipes,  qunits,  pigeons, 
our  common  fowl  In  the  wild  stale,  three  specie*  of  pea- 
fowl, with  one  specie*  of  pheasant,  are  found ;  f 
other  bird*  of  rich  plurmige, 
the  Irrawadi.  chameleon,  many  I 
pent*,  as  the  eobra-dt-capfllo.  cobra  emit,  ire.  ; 
the  mango  fish,  sable,  and  many  others  ; 
and  centipedes,  leeches,  which  abound  in 
hers  in  the  marshes, 
destructive  to  bouse 
(Crawfurd.  p.  454-457.) 

vpu.— Several  distinct  tribe*  Inhabit  the  Birman  terri- 
tories ;  viz..  1.  The  Mranmit  (Birmans),  between  IV3  and 
34°  N.  lat. ;  3.  7*/ai'*  (Pegunns),  between  the  Than  Iweng 
river  and  the  Galladzet  and  Anopectomoo  hill*  ;  3.  S*aa«. 
with  more  affinity  to  the  Siamese  thnn  other  races,  and 
spreading  over  the  E.  and  N.  provinces;  4.  Cat  May  err. 
chiefly  In  the  capital ;  5.  Kkfew*.  a  rude  people  scattered 
among  the  other  population,  but  living  in  the  mildest  part* 
itry :  6.  The  >i.  1™**^*  ^JJJJ,  **• 

7.  Karyeno,  inhabiting  an  extensive 
hilly  tract  between  the  Than  Iweng  and  8l-iang,  good  culti- 
tivator*,  but  unsiibjected.  and  bearing  great  enmity  to  the 
Hirmese:  the  Zabaingt,  Tnong  *u,  she;  the  Khnmtl,  Sins 
phos,  and  other  Tibetan  or  Tartar  tribes  in  the  N.  Mr. 
Crawford  estimates  the  Karaens  and  Khyen*  in  Basseiu 
prov.  at  46,600.  nnd  the  whole  of  the  wild  tribe*  at  030.000. 
Mo»t  of  these  nations,  though  differing  in  language,  man 
new,  «Vr  ,  are  of  the  physical  type  common  to  all  those  sit 
ualed  between  India  and  China.   They  differ  from  the  na- 
tives of  both  these  region*  In  certain  particulars,  and  are 
said  by  Crawford  to  resemble  more  the  Malays.  The  Rir 
are  short  and  stout,  but  well  proportioned;  with 

who  have' 


are  plentiful :  the  gnvlnl.  in 
y  lizards  and  formidable  ser- 
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onerally  than  the  Siamese  ;  the  physiognomy  of  both  sexes 
ks  open,  cheerful,  and  not  unpleasing.  and  very  few  of  them 
are  ta  any  way  deformed.  They  are  robust,  active.  Inquis- 
itive, not  deficient  in  courage,  and  form  a  total  contrast  In 
their  neighbours  of  Bengal  in  habits  and  disposition.  Thcv 
are  said  to  be  lively  and  impatient ,  much  addicted  to  theft 
and  lying,  deceitful,  servile,  and  proud ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  courteous,  benevolent,  and  religious—  though  It  bo 
difficult  to  Imagine  religion  linked  with  thieving  and  lying. 
The  foreigners  settled  here  consist  of  at«>ut  10,000  Siamese 
■Uvea;  1000  Anamese,  descendants  of  some  who  were 
formerly  In  a  state  of  slavery  ;  about  3000  Chinese,  chiefly 
from  Yunnan,  settled  In  the  towns  or  working  the  mines  ; 
m»ny  Hindoos  from  Bengal  ;  Mohammedans,  and  a  few 
Europeans.  Though  fond  of  repose,  w  hen  an  inducement 
to  exertion  offers,  the  Birmrso  exhibit  not  only  great 
strength,  but  courage  and  perseverance,  and  often  accom- 
plish what  we  should  think  scarcely  possible.  But  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
bodcess  of  the  government,  render  these  valuable  qualities 
of  Utile  avail.  In  countries  like  Binnah.  the  customary 
standard  of  competence  ks  easily  attained.  The  poorest 
classes  obtain  the  necessaries  which  they  require  with 
comparatively  little  labour  ;  and  those  who  should  go  far- 
ther, and  attempt  to  make  a  display,  or  to  improve  their 
axnds  and  houses,  would  expose  themsrlvea  to  extortion, 
and  perhaps  to  personal  danger.  Sloth  is.  In  consequence, 
the  solace  of  the  poor,  and  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the 
rich.    K>««/«r<  p.  371,  37'i,  465-i70,  fee;  MaUotm,  I., 

m  he) 

Oce*»*tx*ui.—.1grtt*lturr.— Excepting  near  the  towns, 
most  or  the  land  la  waste  and  unappropriated,  unless  occa- 
sionally by  wandering  tribes,  who  raise  crops  with  little  la- 
bour on  the  virgin  soil.  The  cultivated  lands  are  assigned, 
with  their  inhabitants,  by  the  sovereign.  In  large  district*, 
to  his  various  favourites,  who  are  not  unaptly  entitled  their 
"eaters."  and  who  grind  down  the  cultivators  by  the  tu  >st 
oppressive  exaction*.  The  fnrins  generally  consist  of  only 
a  few  acres  each  j  and  agriculture,  except  perhnps,  among 
the  Karyena,  is  In  its  rudest  and  most  Imperfect  state.  Rice 
Is  the  chief  article  of  prod  ace,  and  forms  tlie  main  food  of 
the  people :  U  la  mostly  grown  in  the  S.,  where,  although 
toe  plough  la  seldom  used,  and  the  soil  only  trodden  by  cat 
He,  a  single  crop  Is  said  to  yield  50  or  60  fold.  In  the  N. 
provinces  %  plough,  similar  to  that  of  India,  Is  used,  and 
the  soil  is  afterward  pulverized  by  means  of  a  wooden 
cylinder,  and  a  rough  harrow  ilrapi;.<l  "Ver  it  f.v.i  or  ttir.  r 
crops  a  year  are  here  obtained,  but  they  are  not  so  product 
iva  as  the  single  crop  of  the  lower  provinces.  Pulse  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Indian  millet,  and  maize,  are  grown  In  the  V 
prov„  the  latter  yielding  (but  such  statements  are  almost 
always  exaggerated)  100  fold.  Good  wheat  Is  grown  in 
(be  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  but  It  is  little  used  for 
bread ;  and  we  haw  been  assured  by  Mr.  Crawford,  that 
all  the  wheat  produced  In  the  empire  would  not  feed  fifty  I 
families:  Stssmmm  la  universally  cultivated  for  Its  oil 
and  oil-cake,  which  is  given  to  the  cattle.  Cotton  (f*i*fpt 
mm  aWsWrass.  Wallich)  of  a  firm  and  silky  texture,  but  of 
short  staple,  is  grown  in  every  part  of  the  empire  and  of 
its  deprndancies,  but  principally  in  the  upper  provinces.  In- 
digo is  also  generally  grown,  and  is  naturally  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  plant  are  both 
so  very  rude,  as  to  render  the  produce  wholly  unfit  for  ex- 
portation. The  potato  and  pot-herbs  of  Europe  are  quite 
unknown  ;  but  yams,  and  a  species  of  aweet  potato,  are,  as 
well  as  tobacco,  very  general  articles  of  culture  la  the  N. 
Than  are  no  melons,  cucumbers,  or  egg  plants ;  but  the 
banana,  tamarind,  Jtc..  are  extensively  grown  ;  and  in  some 
tracts  the  number  of  fruit-trees  forms  the  basis  of  taxation 
The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  stalk  eaten  when  ripe, 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  except  a  very  coarse  sort,  being 
unknown.  An  inferior  kind  of  tea,  with  a  large  leaf,  is 
grown  on  the  hills,  and  eaten  by  the  natives  with  garlic 
and  onions,  which  are  also  produced  there.  Capsicum, 
next  to  salt,  forms  the  chief  condiment ;  from  tin-  highest 
to  the  lowest,  all  season  their  rice  with  this  plant,  and  Its 
consumption  Is  ■  incredibly  great ;"  betel-nut  is  raised  for 
home  consumption  ;  and  the  piper  betel  la  cultivated  large- 
ly, and  of  excellent  quality.  In  addition  to  rice,  pumpkin* 
and  pulse,  fsvaper*  and  nil,  compose  the  main  fond  of  the 
peasantry.  Animal  fond  being  prohibited  by  the  Buddhis- 
tical  religion,  is  not  generally  eaten,  excepting  poultry  or 
fish  which  have  died  a  natural  death,  lizards,  serpent*, 
iguanas,  fee.,  by  the  lower  classes ;  or  game,  Jtc.,  by  some 
tesHllshiali  privately.  Many  of  the  hill  tribes  do  not,  how 
ever,  regard  the  injunction,  and  kill  bullocks  and  other  cat 
tie  for  food,  or  to  sacrifice  to  their  deities :  many  others 
also,  by  one  means  or  other,  evade  the  law  of  not  spilling 
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the  blood  of  animals,  or  openly  break  it  The  common 
beverage  of  the  people  is  water ;  but  spirits,  though  probib 
lied,  are  imported  or  distilled  from  flee,  and  toddy  is  mode 
from  the  Juke  of  the  palmyra,  date,  or  cocoa-tree. 

Cows,  buffaloes,  goals,  and  a  very  few  sheep,  are  kepi, 
but  neither  for  their  flesh  or  milk.  Oxen  are  used  only 
for  draught,  and  prevail  chiefly  in  the  upper  country,  the 
buffalo  being  more  common  in  the  lower.  The  Blrmii a 
horse  b  not  more  than  13  hands  high,  but  strong,  active, 
esteemed  In  the  country,  and  used  only  for  the  saddu  . 
The  elephant  Is  domesticated  and  used  for  carriage  ;  i!,e 
camel  is  altogether  unknown.  Hugs  are  plentiful,  but  cm- 
monly  used  only  as  scavengers. 

Art*  sad*  Manufacture*  are  in  the  most  backward  state. 
Ploughing,  cleaning  cotton,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing, 
arc  operations  mostly  performed  by  women  or  captive  Cos 
says:  the  loom  used  Is  like  that  of  Bengal.  911k  and  cotton 
goods  are  woven  ;  the  former  chiefly  In  the  capital  and  the 
lars<-  town*  In  it*  vicinity,  but  ore  very  Inferior  to  tln.se  of 
India  and  China.  The  Khycns.  however,  though  consid 
erably  less  civilized  than  the  Birmese,  surpass  them  great- 
ly In  the  manufacture  of  illk.  and  produce  some  superior 
crimson  scarfs,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  narrow  shawls. 
The  Khyen  looms  can  only  make  fabrics  one  cubit,  while 
those  of  the  Birmese  produce  some  two  cubits  in  width. 
Printing  on  cotton,  ice.,  is  unknown  ;  but  dyeing  with  mdf 
go,  turmeric,  4tc,  Is  practised  ;  and  the  colours  of  the  Bir 

i        fabrics  are  much  admired  for  their  brilliancy  .  alum 

is  the  only  mordount  used.  No  line  linen  is  manufactured , 
and  British  goods  of  all  qualities  ore  commonly  Imported, 
and  sold  cheaper  than  any  produced  by  the  natives.  Some 
coarse  earthenware  Is  made  ;  the  targe  Pegu  Jars  are  well 
known,  and  somewhat  celebrated,  but  seem  no  lunger  to  be 
manufactured :  all  the  porcelain  used  Is  imported  from 
China.  The  Birmese  cast  bells,  and  execute  filagree,  fee., 
in  gold  and  silver  respectably ;  but  otherwise  they  do  not 
work  well  In  metals.  Home  rude  cutlery  and  matchlocks 
are  made  at  Ava,  fee. ;  but  their  swords  are  chiefly  bought 
from  the  Shan*,  and  old  muskets  from  the  English  :  the 
latter  fetch  from  37s.  to  50s.  each,  while  new  Birmese  inu- 
kets  are  only  considered  worth  35s.  Lacquered  ware  for 
trays,  betel  boxes,  fee..  Is  among  their  best  manufactures. 
Their  gunpowder  Is  very  bad.  Their  pnper  Is  of  three 
sorts,  one  of  which  Is  made  of  bamboo  fibres,  covered  over 
with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  rice-water,  and  written  on 
with  a  piece  of  steatite,  as  we  do  on  a  slnte.  Nearly  nil 
their  manufactures  are  domestic.  Excepting  carpenter*, 
smiths,  masons,  carvers,  and  gilders,  who  work  for  the  pal 
ace,  temples,  and  priests,  there  are  but  few  public  artisans, 
and  these  reside  only  In  the  larger  cities.  The  Birmese 
war-boats  are  very  well  built,  and  adapted  for  their  pur 
pose :  they  consist  of  the  trunk  of  a  long  teak-tree,  extend- 
ed by  heat  so  as  to  admit  two  rowers  abreast ;  the  gunw ale 
is  raised  a  font  above  the  side,  and  elaborately  carved  and 
[  gilded,  as  well  as  the  prow,  which  Is  much  raised  .  each 
boot  holds  from  20  to  100  men,  and  in  velocity  they  very 
far  transcend  our  swiftest  men-of-war  boats.  The  com- 
mon trading  boots  are  mere  canoes,  decked  with  split  bam 
boo,  and  partly  covered  In  with  mats,  with  one  bamboo 
for  a  most  and  another  for  a  yard. 

Homes.  Temple*,  arc  — The  ordinary  houses  consist 
wholly  of  bamboos  and  matting,  badly  thatched  with  leaves 
or  grass,  very  soou  built  or  removed,  and  In  the  lower  situ 
atlons  raised  3  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground  on  wooden  posts  ; 
those  of  the  priest*  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  or  those  of  the  Shuns  In 
the  N.  provinces,  having  a  long  roof  rounded  at  the  ends, 
matting  walls,  and  being  divided  Into  several  compart 
raents.  The  ordinary'  beds  of  the  |ieople  consist  of  merely  a 
small  mat  laid  on  the  ground.  The  temples  arc  of  different 
styles  In  different  provinces ;  at  Pug  in.  In  Blrmah  Proper, 
they  are  heavy,  broad,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  spire ;  In 
Pegu,  pyramidal,  and  adorned  with  many  figures  of  griffin*, 
sphinxes,  crocodiles.  Ace  Thcv  are  all  much  gilt  and  decora 
led,  and  often  contain  very  solid  masonry  !  many  are,  how- 
ever. In  ruins,  since  most  of  them  are  built  and  endowed  by 
wealthy  Individuals,  and  It  is  deemed  more  meritorious  to 
build  a  new,  than  to  repair  on  old  one. 

Commrrtt,  Ire-  I  n  the  lower  provinces  the  traffic  Is  al 
most  wholly  by  water  conveyance;  In  other  parts  goods 
and  passengers  travel  by  carts  or  wagons  drawn  by  men, 
or  on  the  backs  of  these  animals  :  the  upper  districts  send 
to  the  lower  petroleum,  nitre,  paper,  lacquered  wares,  silks 
and  cotton,  cutlery  and  metal  ware,  palm-sugar,  onions, 
tamarinds,  fee.,  and  receive  from  Rangoon,  Tonghn,  and 
Basseln.  which  are  the  chief  trading  places,  rice,  salt, 
pickled  and  dried  fish,  and  foreign  commodities.  The  Bhans 
export  cottons,  silks,  ivory,  bees'  wax,  stlck-lac,  varnish, 
lacquered  wares,  swords,  and  metals,  to  Ava:  and  take 
back  salt,  dried  fish.  h.c.  The  red  Knrycns  traffic  In  slnves 
with  the  Siamese,  which  may,  It  is  said,  be  put  an  end  to 
by  the  British  authorities,  our  possession*  In  Maria  ban  in 
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lerventng  between  the  two  territories.  The  principal  for-  I  before  which  all  moat  dismount  and  take  off  their  shoes 
elgn  trade  It  with  China,  and  Its  chief  seat  the  town  of  ■  The  sovereign  1*  assisted  by  four  woongees.  or  chief  public 
Bhnmo,  whither  the  Chinese  caravans  come  and  meet  the  j  minister*  ;  four  atween-woons,  or  private  counsellors :  foui 
Birniese  and  Mohammedan  merchants;  and  from  Dec.  to  I  woon  docks,  ministers  of  the  interior;  four  stale  secretaries, 
April  this  town  "  presents  a  most  animated  scene  of  active  |  four  reporters  ;  four  officers  to  ref lilate  ceremonies ;  niiu 

to  read  petitions,  fee.  Their  several  ranks  are  determined 
by  their  dresses,  coronet*,  and  number  of  gold  chains  ;  the 
monarch  himself  only  being  privileged  to  wear  twenty -four 
The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  the  royal  family  nobles, 
and  commonalty,  and  none  d  ire  assume  the  dress  of  a  so 
perior  grade.  The  Birmese  have  no  farther  distinctions  of 
eatte,  as  In  India,  nor  any  herertiuiry  distinctions ;  although 
in  other  respects,  a  kind  of  feudal  system  prevails;  and  th. 
king  can  command  the  appearance  of  his  nobles  in  the  field, 
with  their  quota  of  vassals.  ( Hamilton' i  Oat.,  p.  48-30  . 
.v;«:'m«a»»,  p.  98;  fVilion'i  />orum..  Append.,  p.  38, 
Crate furd.  p.  491  ;  Trant,  p.  247-908. 

Jtrmed  forte. — The  Birniese  are  not  as  a  nation,  a  mili 
tary  people,  but  would  make  good  soldiers  under  able  ofK 
cers.  There  l*  no  regular  system  of  conscription ;  esvr) 
man  is  liable  to  serve,  but  no  large  force  is  ever  disposable 
and  it  Is  believed  that  the  whole  levies  raised  to  oppose  Oh 
English  in  the  last  war  'when  thr  government  wtis  in  such 
alarm  that  150  ticals,  nearly  X'JU.  bounty  was  given  t<i  e:ic I* 
man)  did  n«t  amount  to  more  than  3o.ooo  men.  (  iptam 
L.ur'  ■  Hitl  f,  r ,1  Excepting  n  sinnll  IhkIv  of  Case*)-  horse 
and  one  of  artillery,  nil  ure  infantry,  and  armed  with  long 
spears,  two  handed  swords,  old  muskets,  nnd  the  Jinjnl,  >• 
kind  of  carbine,  carrying  large  balls,  which,  as  they  are 
gi»«l  marksmen,  is  a  formidable  weapon,  except  in  clc»» 
coiuli.it.  'I'liej  are  adep:*  at  raising  *u>ckndes.  uhieh  they 
do  wherever  they  take  up  •  position;  but  these  are  not 
generally  defended  with  much  vigour.  The  war-boats, 
which  have  each  a  nine-pounder,  or  small  piece  of  ord 
nance  at  the  prow,  constitute  the  best  portion  of  the  armed 
force. 

.iHritpruilmc* — Each  large  city  hat  its  judicial  tribunal 
nmt  townships  1myo)  have  each  a  governor,  called  ssyo-.ru 
ft,  who  Is  assisted  by  Inferior  police  officers  placed  uv.  i 
the  several  wards:  from  the  decisions  of  the  moo  tn-g-t 
there  Is  appeal  to  the  provincial  governors,  and  from  the 
latter  to  a  higher  law  officer  in  the  capital.  The  code  of 
laws  (which  may  be  found  at  length  In 

Description  of  the  Blrman  T 
"  Institutes  of  Menu,"  and  coi 

tions ;  but  through  a  most  corrupt  administration,  the  aim* 
of  Justice  are  frequently  perverted,  and  the  greatest  tyranny 
Is  exercised.   The  slavery  of  a  debtor,  or  his  children,  in 
discharge  of  a  debt,  is  common ;  and  females,  in  such  a 
case,  may  be  used  as  concubines.   Trial  by  ordeal  often 
takes  place,  and  In  criminal  cases  the  punishments  are 
marked  by  the  greatest  cruelty .  The  Birmeae  seem  to  have 
raved  their  ingenuity  to  Invent  terrific  and  revolting  mode* 
of  death.  These  they  bear  with  an  intrepidity  or  inditTer 
ence  common  to  nil  Asintles;  but  owing  to  the  extreme 
corruption  of  the  Birmese  officers,  there  are  very  few  oner, 
ces  that  may  not  be  expiated,  or  their  punishment  mate 
rially  alleviated,  by  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.    (Crattfnrd,  p 
413,  401.  fcc.;  Sanferma*:  p.  65-70;  Wiltont  />,«  «-« 
A  ppendlx,  p.  44.) 

Rdigion  Is  Buddhism,  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  tiaudtna.  the  chief'  deity  himself.  In  the  6th  century 
B.C.  This  faith  is  universal  here,  except  among  foreigners  . 
individuals  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity;  a 
few  Zodt,  believed  by  Sangerroano  to  be  Jews ;  and  some 
hill  tribes,  as  the  Khycns,  Karyen*,  and  ('assays,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  Idolatry.  Those  who  are  carina*  In  rail 
gious  creeds  may  find  that  of  Boodh  at  full  length  in  th» 
translation  of  8angermano.  The  priests,  called  Rhahiaxts 
are  much  respected  ,  they  are  bred  up  like  monks  to  theii 
an  early  age,  and  observe  celibacy ;  but  may 
nnu  marrv  . 


ndustry,  and  a  greater  variety  of  tribes  than  is,  perhaps 
found  at  any  other  fair  in  Asia."  The  principal  articles  of 
Import  from  China  are  silk  (to  the  amount  of  about  27,000 
bundles,  worth  £81,000  a  year),  copper,  carpets,  fur  jackets, 
orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  verdigris,  drugs,  tea,  fresh 
and  dried  fruits,  dogs,  birds,  fcc.  The  ten,  of  a  coarse  quality, 
is  sold  at  about  6id.  per  lb.  The  exports  to  China  are  chiefly 
raw  cotton,  averaging  (14,000.000  lbs.,  nnd  worth  £SBD0B 
a  year) ;  feathers,  ivory,  wax.  edible  birds'  nests  from  the 
Mcrgui  archipelago,  rhinoceros*  and  deer's  horns,  sapphires, 
and  some  British  manufactures,  chiefly  broad  cloths  and 
carpets.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  with  China  Is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  £400,000,  to  £700,000,  of  which,  as 
already  seen,  silk  and  cotton  amount,  in  ordinary  years,  to 
about  £309,000.  The  principal  foreign  trade  of  the  Blr- 
tnete  by  sea  Is  carried  on  from  Rnngnon,  with  Calcutta, 
Chittagong,  Dacca,  fcc.  By  far  the  tuoet  important  article 
of  export  in  this  way  is  teak  timber,  of  which  about  7300 
full-grown  tree*  used  to  be  annually  shipped,  principally 
for  Calcutta.  Among  the  secondary  articles  of  export  are 
cotton,  of  a  superior  quality,  formerly  used  in  the  mnnu- 
facture  of  the  fine  muslins  of  Dacca ;  with  gold  and  sliver, 
catechu,  stick-lac,  ivory,  glue.  fcc.  The  imports  by  sea 
are  British  cotton  goods,  which  have  nearly  superseded 
those  of  India,  areea  and  cocoa-nuts,  tobneco,  iron  (wrought 
and  unwrought),  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  borax,  nitre, 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  opium,  sugar,  arrack,  rum,  English 
gloss  and  earthenware,  steel,  fcc.  (For  further  Informa 
lion  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Birmese,  see  Crate f *nT  t  Jour- 
ft*/,  II.,  180-190 ;  Malcolm,  i.,  263 ;  and  the  art.  Ranooon, 
in  this  work.) 

Mtaturti,  Wrights,  ire. — The  chief  measure  of  eaparitp 
tat  rice  is  the  baskets:  58]  lbs.  avoird. ;  of  Imgtk,  the  fin- 
ger breadth,  hand-breadth,  span,  cubit  (2  spans,  or  19  1 
Eng.  Inches),  bamboo  =  98  cubits  (141  vds.),  talng  =  7000 
cubits  (9  rn.  1  furl.,  nearly) ;  =  the  chief  ttrigku,  the  tical 
pearly  ft  m.  avoird.),  vies  =  100  ticals,  or  3  catties  (3  lb. 

is  no  coined  money,  excepting  some  of 
very  base  quality,  and  of  lead,  struck  at  Ainiirapura  nnd 
Rangoon  ;  gold  and  silver  ingots,  of  a  tical  weight,  and  va- 
rious degrees  of  purity,  form  the  rest  of  the  currency.  Gold 
is  valued  at  about  17  times  the  worth  of  silver,  a  tical  of 
which  latter,  nearly  pure,  la  worth  3s.  b  l-19d.    <  Trant, 

Revenue  and  Tazation. — One  tenth  part  of  the  products 
of  the  cultivator,  which  is  often  taken  In  kind,  and  10  per 
cent  on  all  Imports,  fcc.  (I9|  per  cent,  is  exacted  at  Ran- 
goon, 21  per  cent,  of  which  go  to  the  underlings  of  the  gov- 
ernment), 5  per  cent  on  exports  and  on  the  petroleum  col- 
lected ;  the  monopoly  of  marble,  amber,  the  precious  met 
als,  and  gems  above  a  certain  size,  of  wrecks,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  certain  foreigners  dying  in  the  country,  all  belong 
to  the  king.  The  fiscal  system  Is  "  replete  with  uncertain- 
ty, rapacity,  and  violence ;"  there  is  no  direct  land-tax,  but 
parties  are  assessed  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  means, 
or  rather  Inversely  as  to  their  ability  to  pay,  since  It  is  oft- 
en according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  a  family  ;  in  oth- 
er places,  it  Is  as  the  number  of  fruit-trees ;  or  a  house-tax 
la  resorted  to.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  Karyens,  by 
a  personal  or  poll-tax  is  3000  rupees  a  year.  These,  togeth- 
er with  Imposts  on  salt,  fisheries,  fcc.,  and  duties  from  the 
Chinese  worker*  of  the  mines,  arc  the  chief  sources  of 
the  royal  wealth.  Most  of  the  provinces  are  considered 
the  property  of  the  royal  family  or  principal  conn  favour- 
ite* :  the  king,  a*  he  grasps  at  more  money,  assesses  each 
of  his  viceroys  In  a  certain  sum  ;  these  asses*  their  subor- 
dinate district  governors  for  a  larger  sum.  and  these  again 
force  still  more  out  of  the  unhappy  peasantry,  who,  gener- 
ally, are  made  to  pay  double  the  sum  originally  demanded 
by  the  king.  The  gold  nnd  silver  that  thus  reaches  the 
royal  treasury  U  never,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  disbur- 
sed again  ;  the  only  channels  of  Its  expenditure  are  In 
presents  to  favourites,  gliding  temples  (for  which  most  of 
the  gold  In  the  country  is  used1,  and  making  ornaments. 
The  obligation  to  make  presents  to  obtain  favour  or  justice 
prevails  universally,  and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  there  is  one  uniform  system  of  extortion  and 
rn  parity,  which  has  so  completely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
although  few  are  in  beggary,  all  fear  to  be 
should  be  marked  out  and  impoverished  by 
(Oar/anTs  Joum.,  p.  415-132.) 
The  Govmment  Is  an  hereditary  and  absolute  despot 
n.  the  sovereign  being  "  lord  of  life  and  limb"  over  his 
a,  who  style  him  "golden  ;"  speak  of  informing  the 
n  ear,"  throwing  themselves  at  the  "golden  feet," 
They  approach  him  with  their  hands 


-")  is  derived  from  - 
many  salutary  regula 


at  nny  time 


their 


marry. 

by  the  population,  and  r 
their  ct 


'  heads,  and 
374 


him  with  their  hand.  Joined  above 
make  obeisance  to  the  palace  walls. 


to  engage  in  manual  labour ;  their  chief  occupation 
the  instruction  of  youth.  All  foreigners  are  allowed  the 
fullest  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  may  build  places  of 
worship  anywhere,  and  have  their  public  festivals  and  pro 
cessions  without  molestation.  Rut,  though  thus  tolerant 
to  strangers,  they  are  moot  Intolerant  to  their  own  people 
No  Birman  dare  Join  any  of  these  religious,  under  the  a* 
verest  penalties  ;  nnd  the  most  rigorous  measures  are 
adopted  for  suppressing  all  religious  innovations.  It  is  t 
curious  fact,  that  the  inhab.  of  the  conquered  Birmese 
provinces  In  our  posse «l on  seem  to  be  now  more  attached 
to  their  religion  than  ever.  A  notion  that  it  was  In  f 
seems  to  have  awakened  new  zeal  in  Its  favour.  (J 


1*  so  far  i 

man  can  read  and  write ;  and  this  is  the  cose  with  many 
of  the  females.   The  Khyens  have  no  knowledge  of  books 
nod  hold  medicine  in  contempt :  the  Sir 
of  physic ; 
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im  till  be  is  In  ■ 
any  one  may  practise  this 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organ*,  and  of  tbe  skin,  cholera, 
leprosy.  Itc..  are  the  most  frequent:  fa 
generally  acute,  and  wounds  of  a  very 
are  said  to  heal  with  singular  rapidity. 

The  Birnieao  are  possessed  or  soriie  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  signs  of  their  zodiac  are  the  same 
aa  our*  .  their  year  consists  of  354  days,  the  errors  in  which 
computation  they  partially  recufy  ever)'  third  year.  They 
have  twelve  months,  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alter- 
nately, and  seven  days  in  the  week,  named  from  the  plan- 
et*, in  the  Maw  order  as  our*.    There  are  seventy  hours 

ed  at  the  capital  by 
ive  filling  of  cup*  by  dropping  water  :  but  a*  the 
i  of  the  day*  changes,  these  cup*  must,  of  course,  he 
also  continually  changed.  Their  common  epoch  begins 
from  the  year  A.D.  63d,  making  our  year  1839  the  Birmese 
year  1901.  iSanfrrmama,  p.  16U;  Tr.>;t,  p.  *u  :  HamU- 
'm'<  JC  /.  f/ut.,  p.  51.) 

Ijnfuage.  —  There  are  two  languages  s|ioken  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people ;  viz.,  the  Birwuit  by  the  Hirmnn*.  and 
the  Prg-man  or  Mou  by  the  Ptfiuuu  ;  esc  lustre  of  many 
rode  dial  ecu.  Beside*  these,  there  i«  the  /Wi,  or  sacred 
,  which  has  a  dUtinct  written  character.    In  the 


i  the  DttMnagari.  The  structure 
of  the  language  is  exceedingly  simple.  There  is  no  inner 
lion  of  any  part  of  speech-  Relation,  number,  mode,  and 
time  are  all  indicated  by  prefixing  or  affixing  certain  arti- 
cles. The  words  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  order, 
an  arrangement  Indispensably  necessary  to  a  dialect  so  In- 
artificial.   iCrattfurd'*  .lumrn..  p.  387.) 

I >r.  *t. — That  of  the  men  Is  a  covering  from  the  loins 
reaching  half  way  down  the  leg;  over  this  a  frock  with 
wide  sleeve*,  tied'  all  the  way  to  the  knee ;  on  the  head,  a 
square  handkerchief  of  English  or  Madras  manufacture,  or 


and  the  petticoat  being  open  In  front,  permits  the  thigh  to 
be  seen  at  every  step :  they  wear  no  head-dress.  The  hair 
of  both  sexes  is  worn  long,  and  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head:  the  men  pluck  out  their  beard;  but  the  practice 
of  blackening  the  teeth  I*  not  followed  as  It  was  formerly, 
and  still  Is,  by  some  neighbouring  nations:  sandals,  but 
neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  atocklngs  are  worn.  The  dress  of 
the  peasantry.  Khycn  tribe*,  Ice..  Is  mostly  black  ;  yellow 
Is  a  mrred  colour,  and  only  used  by  tbe  priests  and  upper 
classes ;  a  quilted  jacket  is  sometimes  worn  ;  and  in  the 
N.K.  the  Chinese  rontume  is  adopted.    The  court  dress  of 

ered  satin  or  velvet,  reaching  to  the  nnele*.*w1th  nn  open 
collar  and  loose  sleeves  ;  velvet  caps  with  gold  circles, 
many  ornaments,  fce. 

HalnU,  Cattowu,  v.— Chewing  betel  is  common,  and 
■rooking  universal,  even  with  children.  The  Birmese  eat 
twice  a  day ;  vie,  early  in  the  morning,  and  In  the  evening: 
their  food  is  served  up  im  trays,  in  red  lacquered  plates, 
and  mii  i II  cups :  spoons  are  used,  but  not  so  much  as  fin- 
gers :  knives  and  forks  are  unknown.  The  people  are  very 
superstitious,  consult  the  stars,  believe  in  fortunate  or  evil 

i  alchemv,  fcc.    If  any  mem- 
of  four  or  five  houses 


times,  wear  talismans,  practise 
her  of  their  small  rommiinii 


of  the. 

move  to  another  spot ;  and.  when  an  earthquake  happens, 
sh»ut  and  beat  their  houses,  to  expel  the  (lend. 

Slavery,  and  especially  the  selling  of  women,  t*  general ; 
polygamy  is  allowed  ;  marriaee,  although  a  mere  civil  con- 
tract, is  universally  respected :  and  the  sovereign  himself 
has  no  right  to  seize  for  his  linrem  a  married  woman.  Di- 
vorce* are  exceedingly  common.  Females  are  allowed  as 
much  liberty,  usually,  as  sanies;  they  are  engaged  In  all 
sorts  of  drudgery  and  continual  occupation,  yet  Infidelity 
among  those  who  are  married  is  rare,  though  chastity 
among  the  others  W  a  virtue  little  practised  or  appreciated. 
To  avoid,  it  is  pretended,  the  seizure  of  their  female*,  who 
have  naturally  some  beauty,  the  Khvens  have  long  adopted 
the  custom  of  tattooing  their  countenances  ;  a  tattooing  of 
their  bodies  in  all  kinds  of  figures  also  prevails  among  the 
Birmese.  Corpses  are  either  burned  or  buried  ;  persons  of 
rank  are  publicly  laid  out  in  stale,  and  among  all  classes 
visits  of  condolence  and  presents  are  received  by  the  survi- 
ves of  deceased  persona  and  musicians  attend  to  piny  be- 
fore the  bodv  till  the  funeral,  which  Is  conducted  with  a* 
much  magnifirence  as  the  friends  can  afford.  The  funerals 
of  priests  are  public  festivals,  and  many  accidents  are 
caused  by  timber  and  other  heavy  bodies,  that  are  fired  up 
In  the  air  on  those  rccaatons,  falling  on  the  crowd  that  has 


every  one  has  to 
water  over  any  others,  of  whatever  rank,  during  the  last 
three  days  of  the  year,  which  produces  much  sport ;  the 
privilege  that  /rir*)*t»  of  new  married  people  have  to  come 
into  the  house  on  the  wedding  night  and  break  everything 
they  can  find,  for  which  reason  weddings  are  often  kept 
secret,  ice. 

Amugrmemtt,  Tattt,  «Vc. — Boxing,  cock  fighting,  foot-hall, 
throwing  a  quoit  of  bamboo,  n  few  game*  of  chance,  chess, 
and  dancing,  are  among  the  chief  recreations.  The  Birmese 
are  good  mimics,  and  very  fond  of  acting ;  their  drama  Is  by 
far  tbe  best  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  Their  must' 
(several  specimens  of  which  are  given  In  Mr.  Trent's  TWs 
Ytar,  in  Ava)  possesses  decided  melody;  they  are  muck 
attached  to  It.  and  usually  sing  at  their  work.  Their  prin- 
cipal Instnunents  are,  a  drum  of  bamboo  or  cane,  covered 
with  skin,  a  kind  of  hurdygurdy,  oboe,  lute,  Ice. :  In  their 
dance*  they  exhibit  many  contortions  of  the  body.  They 
have  several  epic  and  religious  poems,  besides  some  other 
literary  productions. 

HitUny. — The  earliest  records  go  back  to  the  year  B.C. 
543.  Tin-,  first  kings  are  said  to  have  come  from  Bahar. 
and  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Prome,  where  It  con- 
tinued for  336  year*.  In  A.D.  107  It  was  removed  to  Pugan 
(Pagahm  Mew)  where  It  remained  for  twelve  centuries, 
and  where  are  still  to  be  seen  extensive  ruins.  Including 
mnny  temples,  and  some  relics  of  Hindoo  worship.  In 
135K.  the  court  wn»  removed  to  Sa-kalng ;  in  1364.  to  Ava; 
In  175*2,  Aloropra  transferred  It  to  his  native  place.  Man- 
chobo  ;  one  of  his  sons  carried  it  back  to  A  vn  ;  another  to 
Amnrnpura  :  from  1H34  to  1837,  Ava  again  became  the 
capital,  whtn  the  revolution  that  placed  the  prince  of  Sara- 
wndi  on  the  throne  restored  that  honour  to  Monchobo. 

In  tbe  18th  century  the  Birmese  became  the  mint  power- 
ful nation  of  the  E.  peninsula  of  Asia.  Ava  had  been 
governed  by  the  king  of  Pegu  for  some  time  previous  to 
1753.  when  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
expelled  the  Peguana  from  Ava  and  Prome,  and  in  1758  ef- 
fected the  conquest  of  Pegu.  The  Shan  country  was  con- 
quered by  his  son  In  17B8;  Cassny  in  1774;  A  mean  In  1783; 
In  1790,  the  Tenaasertm  provinces  taken  from  the  Siamese ; 
and  Assam  conquered  in  1833.  Emboldened  by  these  sue 
cesses,  the  conn  of  Ava  entertained  designs  on  the  neigh- 
bouring British  territories;  our  frontiers  were  subject  to 
continual  irruptions,  and  our  ambassadors  to  all  kind*  of 
contempt  and  Insolence ;  until,  after  a  hostile  Invasion  of 
Caehar,  a  state  with  which  we  were  allied,  and  renewed 
outrages  on  our  possessions  in  Chittngong,  Sir  A.  Campbell 
was  sent  with  an  army  up  tbe  Irrawadl.  After  a  variety 
of  engagements,  in  which  the  British  were  always  success 
ml.  a  treaty  was  concluded  Feb.  84.  1826,  at  Yandnbo.  90 
m.  from  the  capital,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Ye, 
Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  part  of  Martaban.  were  ceded  to  the 
British,  together  with  5,000.000  rupees  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war ;  and  the  king  of  Ava  ceased  to  have  domin- 
ion over  Assam,  Jyntea,  Caehar.  and  Cassay.  In  April. 
1837,  the  prince  of  Sarawadl,  brother  to  the  former  king, 
seized  the  throne ;  put  to  death  or  otherwise  dUpnaed  of 
the  courtiers  who  had  been  opposed  to  him ;  and  removed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Ava  to  Monchobo. 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  our  late  Invasion,  the 
country  people  displayed  no  vigorous  opposition  or  enmity 
towards  the  British  troops;  Indeed,  so  far  from  it.  whan 
they  found  that  their  property  was 
selves 

back  to  their  habitations ;  freely  i 


was  respected,  and  them- 
and  kindness,  thev  flocked 
y  supplied  the  soldiers  with 
their  wishes  for  the  success  of  our 


arms,  and  onr  permnnent  occupation  of  the  country  ; 
in  some  Instance*,  openly  declared  In  our  favour. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  and  former  state  of  the 
Birmese  provinces  occupied  by  the  British  is  most  credita- 
ble to  our  government.  An  unexceptionable  witness.  Mr. 
Mai  com.  the  American  missionary',  says  that  "coin  is  being 
Introduced,  Instead  of  masses  of  lead  and  silver;  manufac- 
tures are  improving;  Implements  of  Improved  construction 
are  used ;  justice  Is  better  administered ;  life  Is  secure : 
property  Is  sacred ;  religion  Is  free ;  taxes,  though  heavy, 
are  more  equitably  imposed ;  and  courts  of  j 
generally.  Formerly  men  were  detei 
round  them  comforts  superior  to  their  I 
Ing  better  houses,  for  fear  of  exactions : 
In  tbelr  earnings,  the  newly-built  houses  are  much  Im- 
proved In  size,  materials,  and  workmanship.  Everywhere 
In  British  Blrmab.  people  praise  British  justice."  (U  74.) 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  striking  change  may  lend  the 
Birmese  to  reflect  on  the  gross  defects  of  their  Institutions, 
nnd  thus  pave  the  way  fur  their  improvement.  (Craw 
/sraT*  f.'mfcusy  to  Ava,  the  best  work  by  far  that  has  hith- 
erto appeared  on  the  country ;  Maltom't  Travel m  ;  Pem- 
htrfn't  Rtpurt  en  the  E.  AWsrirr ;  Sajpermano'i  Due.  tf 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


7Va*t,  Symr*,  /Wry,  H*nwof,  RieAardstn,  •<.<■  ,  In  Gsle. 
Anal.  Journal,  At  tat.  Rtttarthtt.  ire.  4rf~) 

BIRMINGHAM,  the  principal  hardwire  manufacturing 
town  in  England,  co.  Warwick,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
co..  nnd  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  18  m.  N.W. 
Coventry :  56  m.  N.W.  Oxford  ;  69  m.  8. W.  Manchester ; 
102  m.  N.W.  London ;  lat-  52°  3T/  N„  long.  1<>  Iff  W.  In- 
cluding the  Immediately  contiguous  township*  of  Aston  nnd 
Kilgbaston,  it  extends  over  an  area  of  1&7H0  acre*,  and  had 
n  1«0I  a  pop.  of  73,670.  and  in  1831  of  146,986;  viz.,  71,756 
on  let.  and  75,230  females.  At  present  (1839)  the  pop.  Is 
probably  not  under  100,000.  Birmingham  stands  on  the 
■  ide  <**  a  hill  by  the  river  Rea.  The  principal  thorough  - 
I  ire  of  the  older  portion,  in  a  low  and  damp  situation,  ex- 
hibit* some  curious  specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architec- 
ture. The  more  modern  part,  placed  on  higher  (round, 
contains  some  magnificent  and  costly  building*,  a  great 
number  of  spacious  and  well-laid-oul  streets,  with  house*, 
principally  of  brick,  though  many  of  the  more  recently 
erected  hare  stone  fronts.  Among  the  public  buildings 
may  be  specified  the  theatre,  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
commodious  and  superb  for  its  sine  in  the  kingd. ;  the  Soci- 
ety of  Art* ;  the  market-hall,  365  ft.  long  by  10H  wide,  late- 
ly erected ;  the  town -ha! I,  a  noble  building,  modelled  on 
tiie  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  built  of  brick,  faced 
with  Anglesea  marble,  166  ft.  long,  104  ft.  broad,  and  83  ft 
in  height,  having  a  grand  saloon,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting 9000  persons,  nnd  containing  one  of  the  finest  extant  or- 
gans. The  churches  and  chapels  are  particularly  hand- 
some ;  that  of  8|.  Philip,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  the  town,  is  justly  admired  for  Its  architectural 
beauty  :  the  new  church  of  8l.  George,  endowed  and  most- 
ly built  at  the  cost  of  I<ord  Calthorpe,  la  also  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  barrack*,  erected  in  1793,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  town,  coat  £13.000.  The  free  school, 
erected  from  the  design  of  Sir  Edwnrd  Barrr  at  a  cost  of 
£40,000,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  building,  is  one  of  the 
most  pcrfeet^tructures  of  Us  kind  in  Europe,  ami  a  P™^1' 

1724,  and  enlarged  In  1794:  the  News-room,  on  Bnmet's 
hill ;  the  buildings  connected  with  the  railway  station,  cov- 
ering and  enclosing  ten  acres  of  ground  ;  with  some  very 
superior  hotel*  and  assembly-rooms,  may  also  be  specified. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Nelaon,  by  Westmacott,  stands  nearly 
opposite  the  market-hall ;  and  a  handsome  bridge  has  been 
erected  across  the  Rea.  at  Deritcnd.  It  waa  only  very  re- 
cently that  Birmingham  became  an  Incorporation,  or  pos- 
sessed any  chartered  privileges :  in  fact,  in  1676  It  waa  not 
a  market-town.  Its  ancient  government  was  by  two 
a  beadborough,  a  high  and  low  bailiff,  with 
otiier  inrenor  officers  chosen  annually  at  the  court  leet  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  duty  of  the  high  bailiff  waa  to 
inspect  weights  and  measure*,  and  the  market*;  that  of 
the  low  bailiff,  to  summon  juries,  and  to  choose  all  the 
other  officer*.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
terms  high  and  low  had  bo  reference  to  the  duties  perform 
ed  by  these  functionaries.  The  duties  of  the  two  high 
tasters  were,  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  beer,  and  Its 
admeasurement ;  and  of  the  two  low  tasters  or  meat  Con- 
ner*, to  inspect  the  meat  exposed  for  sale,  and  to  cause  that 
to  be  destroyed  which  was  unfit  for  use.  Under  tla  recent 
charter  of  incorporation,  Birmingham  is  divided  into  sixteen 
wards,  and  1*  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  sixteen  al- 
dermen, and  forty-eight  common -couneilmen.  It  baa.  also, 
•ince  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  sent  two  member*  to 
the  H.  of  C  aprivilege  which  it  did  not  previously  enjoy ; 
and  had.  in  IKlf-38.  a  pari,  con.tit..  of  householders  of  £10 
and  upwards,  of  5555.  The  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor. 
include  the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston,  and 
the  hamleta  of  Derilend  and  Bordesley  and  Duddcstone 
cum  Nechills.  The  pop.  of  the  pari.  bor.  in  1831  waa 
142,251.  The  charter  constitutes  the  corporate  body  a 
court  of  record  for  the  borough,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
for  the  eeovery  of  debts  under  £20.  There  is  a  board  of 
officer*,  under  a  local  act,  for  the  administration  of  relief  to 
the  poor.  A  well-organized  body  of  police  is  about  to  be 
established.  With  the  exception  of  those  just  built,  the 
streets  are  all  paved,  thoroughly  drained,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  for  supplying  the 
town  with  water.  Prior  to  1715.  Birmingham  formed  only 
one  parish,  and  for  all  civil  purposes  i*  still  so  considered. 
Ia  that  year,  however,  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
was  formed  into  that  of  8f_  Philip;  and  In  )-."'  two  other 
parishe*  were  formed ;  vis„  St.  George  and  8t.  Thomas. 
There  are  four  district,  and  other  ehurchea;  aeveral  chap- 
el* of  ease,  and  place*  of  worship  for  Protestant  dissenter*. 
Roman  Catholics,  Swedenborgians,  Scotch  Presbyter*,  and 
Jews.  The  living  of  St.  Martin's  parish  ki  a  rectory,  char- 
ged m  K.B.  £19  8s.  i,  ■/. ;  that  of  St.  Philip  Is  a  rectory, 
not  in  charge ;  to  which  i»  Joined  the  prebend  of  Lawley. 
Including  the  dignities  of  canon  resldenliarv  and 
cathedral  of  Lichfield,  and  I*  in  the  gift 
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that  of  St.  George  Is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. The  remainder  arc  curacie*,  either  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield  or  of  peculiar  trustees.  There  arc 
numerous  charitable  Institutions,  bofh  medical  and  educa- 
tional. The  General  Hospital  and  General  Dispensary  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  legacies,  and  other 
donations.  The  former  I*  supposed  to  receive  more  exten- 
sive patronage  than  any  Institution  of  a  like  nature  In  Brit 
ain,  and  annually  alleviates  the  affliction  of  n  vast  number 
of  patients.  The  coat  of  erecting  th  •  General  llosptt.il— 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town — was  upwards  of 
£10.000.  It  waa  begun  in  1776.  and  completed  In  1778 ;  but 
la  1791  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wing*.  Th« 
General  Dispensary,  instituted  for  the  medical  assistance 
of  poor,  sick,  and  midwifery  patients,  at  their  own  house*, 
was  established  in  1794.  Besides  tlvise  benevolent  estab- 
lishments, there  is  an  institution  for  tie  relief  of  bodily  de 
formity,  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  several  set*  of  almshouses,  f  tunded  by  W.  l^enrh 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  g/a  uitous  musical  festi- 
vals on;  held  at  Christmas  in  the  town-hall,  for  the  benefit 
of  distressed  housekeepers.  A  history  of  the  schools  of 
Birmingham  would  fill  a  rohune.^  Tt  e  1 

ges,  solely  upon  the  charities  of  this  tt  am", 
mar  school  waa  founded  in  1553,  "  fm  the 
tutlon,  and  instruction  of  boys  and  <  ouths  in  grammar," 
and  endowed  with  the  revenue*  of  th  i  ancient  guild  of  the 
Holy  Croaa.  Many  inferior  schools  in  lie  town  derive  their 
funds  from  litis  establishment.  Since  1676.  a  sum,  more  or 
less,  has  been  set  apart  from  it  to  fum  di  exhibitions  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  ;  and  since  1796,  It -a  number  has  been 
ten.  at  £35  each.  It  is  reckoned,  that  by  the  year  1840  its 
revenue*  will  amount  to  £9000  a  yet  r.  In  the  Blue-coat 
school  (founded  In  the  early  part  of  hot  century,  and  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contrihiitiotvs,  ren'i  of  land*,  premises, 
and  funded  stock),  nearly  300  rbildrri  are  taught  writing, 
reading,  sewing,  and  other  uaeful  art*.  The  other  principal 
schools  are.  the  Prote«tant  Dissenters'  Girls  tTinriiy  school, 
the  Rotal  Lancastrian,  the  Pemale  I-ancastrian,  and  Ma- 
dras school,  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  B  Hi's  system.  There 
are  also  national,  infant,  and  Sunday  i  cheats  ;  a  school  for 
deaf  and  dumb;  a  royal  medical  scoot' ;  a  school  of  medl 
cine  and  surgery;  a  college  for  the  .'duration  of  young 
men,  established  by  the  Independents ;  a  philosophical  In- 
stitution ;  aa  alhenrum,  for  the  diffusion  of  literature  nnd 
science ;  a  society  of  arts,  and  a  mechanics'  Institute.  Ac 
cording  to  a  return  made  to  the  select  curtmiltee  on  educa 
tion.  in  IKIH,  there  appears  to  tie  in  Ittrminj  <iam  634  schools, 
and  29.14".  scholars ;  of  which  97  u-hools  a  d  3166  scholars 
are  st.ited  to  be  of  a  sii|ieri<*-  description.  There  are  two 
public  libraries.  The  old  Library,  a  neat  ■fracture,  has 
nhoutiKM)  subscribers;  nnd  the  collection  of  books,  amount 
ing  to  upwards  <>f  20,tM)  vols.,  is  n*  good  a*  any  of  the  kind 
in  the  klngilom.  The  New  Library  ai  a  smaller  building, 
containing  about  5000  volumes. 

.Wanufatturei.— As  a  pl.ice  of  manufacture  Birmingham 
has  long  held  nn  important  position,  and  ha*  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  production  of  articles  of  Ingenuity  and  util- 
ity: moat  articles  in  gold,  *ilver,  iron,  copper,  brass,  steel, 
mixed  metals,  and  glass,  are  produced  here,  from  the  most 
trifling  trinket  to  the  most  ponderous  and  powerful  ma- 
chine. Of  the  early  history  of  it*  manufactures  we  know 
nothing  certain.  It  is  supposed,  and  with  great  probability, 
to  hare  been  the  place  where  the  arm*  with  which  the 
early  inhabitants  defended  their  shore*  from  the 


voured  by  the  fact  of  mould*  for  spear,  arrow, .„« 
having  been  found  either  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  added  to  the  proof  afforded  by  the 
enormous  mountain  of  calx,  or  cinder  which  borders  cm  the 
parish  of  Aston,  and  with  regard  to  which  Mutton  f/,,t 
fiimtnfkaw)  remarks,  "Prom  an  attentive  aurrey  the  ob- 
server would  suppose  so  prodigious  a  heap  rould  not  accu- 
mulate in  a  hundred  generation* ;  however,  it  shows  no 
perceptible  addition  In  the  age  of  man."  So  far  back  as  the 
12th  century  it  was  noted  for  the  tanning  of  leather;  hut 
this  branch  of  trade  gradually  subsided,  until  at  length  it 
became  all  bat  extlnrt  under  the  adranre  of  other  and 
more  extensive  enterprises,  so  that  In  1795  there  was  bet 
one  person  who  followed  that  ancient  occupation.  Inland, 
in  his  Itmrmrf  (1540),  describes  the  town  as  a  place  In 
habited  by  "  smithes  that  use  to  make  knlre*  and  all  man 
ner*  of  rutting  toolen,  lorimers  that  make  bine*,  and  a  great 
many  nailours."  Previously  to  the  rcrolntloo  (1668)  the  ar- 
ticles chiefly  manufactured  were  heavy  Iron  goods,  whereat 
the  principal  existing  manufacture  of  Birmingham  1*  hard- 
ware. The  grent  growth  of  this  trade  may  be  dated  from 
about  1740,  at  which  epoch  the  quantity  of  pig  Iron  made  in 
England  and  Wnle*  amounted  to  only  about  17.000  ton* 
wherca*  it  has  since  Increased  to  at  least  800.000 
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celebrity,  and  magnitude,  is  principally  ascribe  ble  to  the  in- 
valuable resources  of  iron,  none,  and  coal,  with  which  the 
district  abound*,  aided  by  the  improvement*  which  have 
progressively  been  effected  in  the  means  of  transit,  and  in 
■nine  degree  also  by  its  freedom  from  corporation  restraints. 
The  manufacture  of  the  larger  description  of  articles  is  car- 
ried on  with  increasing  vigour  and  efficiency.  M<»t  sorts  of 
cast-iron  articles  are  made  ;  and  the  largest  manufactory  for 
in  the  world  is  established  at  folio,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  though  in  the  county  of 
,  by  Boulrnn,  the  partner  of  James  Watt,  the  great 
r  ol  the  steam  engine.  These  works  consist  of  four 
with  connecting  links  of  shops.  They  are  not, 
restricted  to  the  manufacture  of  those  gignntic 
"  steam  labourers,"  but  also  produce  immense  quantities  of 
vases,  candelabra*,  and  other  descriptions  of  good*  in 
bronze  and  or  aiolu.  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with  arti- 
cles of  plate  and  Birmingham  ware  generally.  At  these 
Works,  too,  the  principal  part  of  the  copper  coinage  of  the 
country  sua  wont  to  be  executed.  The  coming-mill  works 
eight  machines,  capable  of  throwing  off  about  4000  pieces 
of  money  per  hour.  There  are  many  iron  and  brnss  foun 


re  '"^"y  >T"n  <wd  brass  foun 


'  the  Duke  of  .Northumberland,  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  £50.000.  Casting,  modelling,  die-sinking,  engrav- 
ing, staining  and  cutting  glass,  and  many  other  branches  of 
manufacture,  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  There 
arc  upwards  of  300  distinct  occupation*  pursued  in  this 
town  ( tx>mmitter  on  .Irttsann  and  Machinery),  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  specified  In  the  Statistic*  of  the  British 
Kmpirt,  vol.  l„  p.  6V4.  There  are  no  means  of  stating  the 
total  value  of  the  articles  produced,  inasmuch  a*  "  the  inn  n 
o/acture  of  plated  goods,  which  i*  carried  on  in  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham,  la  one  of  those  branches  of  industry  the 
progress  of  which  we  have  no  mean*  of  ascertaining." 
(forur's  Vragrtf  of  the  Matin  )  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  export*  of  hardware  from  England,  principally 
have  risen  from  4288  urns  in  1805  to 


16J75  in  1834.  The  value  of  the  articles  produced  here  la, 
■aduubtedly,  very  great,  and  probably  (including  gold  and 
silver  plate)  does  not  fall  short  of  jfoooo.000,  if  it  do  not 
exceed  that  sum.  In  1834  it  was  stated,  before  a  uariia- 
aaentory  committee,  to  be  estimated  at  about  AN2, 000,000. 
The  value  of  the  material,  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  most  of 
the  Hirtninicham  good*,  bears  a  very  *mall  proportion  to  that 
of  the  labour  expended  upon  them  ;  a*,  fur  example,  in  the 
article  of  watch  springs,  where  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial t*  not  a  900,000th  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished  arti- 
cle. It  I*  from  the  extreme  subdivision  of  employment  that 
the  superior  skill  of  the  workmen  and  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture  is  mainly  deducible.  Of  the  present  manu- 
factures, thai  of  musket*  Is  the  roost  ancient,  having  been 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  William  III. :  since  that  epoch 
this  branch  has  been  gradually,  but  greatly,  augmenting; 
and  of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  fowling-pieces  has 
been  added  In  it.  Until  the  close  of  last  war  the  govern- 
ment contract  for  muskets  alone  extended,  upon  an  nvernge, 
to  90,1)00  per  month.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this 
department  seriously  declined  ;  but  it  Is  still  of  great  value 
and  importance.  The  total  number  delivered  Into  the  gov- 
ernment stores,  and  supplied  to  the  private  trade  from  1613 
to  18SH,  was  about  3,000,000.  In  1813  an  act  of  parliament 
was  pa«*cd,  requiring  the  gun-makers  to  raUe  a  pnaif-hnuae  ; 
in  which,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  all  firearms,  ofter  being 
subjected  to  a  severe  test,  are  stamped  by  the  master*  and 
Wardens,  under  whose  inspection  the  business  is  conduct- 
ad.  Swords  also  are  a  principal  article  of  manufacture ; 
tat  of  course  the  demand  for  them  is  not  now  so  great  as 
during  war.  The  metal  button  and  buckle  trades  were  In- 
troduced into  Birmingham  shortly  after  the  revolution,  and 
continued  to  nourish  for  nearly  a  century.  But  these  trades 
have  been  greatly  Impaired  ;  partly  In  consequence  of  the 
emigration  of  artisans  to  the  Continent,  who  have  carried 
Willi  them  a  knowledge  of  the  art  {vide  Report  on  Jlrtiiant 
ausf  Machinery),  and  partly,  and  principally,  from  a  change 
of  fashion.  The  button  manufacture  is  still,  however,  most 
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extensive;  In  proof  of  which  may  be  adduced  the  fart,  that 
a  single  manufacturer  had  In  his  workshop,  la  1834.  no 
fewer  than  10.000  double  sett  of  cut  steel  dies,  for  livery 


only.  {Treatise  on  Manufacture*  in  MeUiL.  I*ard 
use's  Cftlapedia,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  393.)  The  manufacture  of 
finrentine  buttons  has  also  been  introduced,  and  now  cm 
aloys  hundred*  of  persons.  The  decline  of  the  buckle  man- 
ufacture may  lie  dated  from  1791,  at  which  period  shoe  ties 
began  generally  to  be  worn;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  hi*  late  majesty  George  IV.,  when  prince  of  Wales, 
SO  stem  Hie  tide  of  fashion.  It  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and 
the  manufacture  was  gradually,  but  completely,  destroyed. 
The  Die  trade,  which  atone  time  flourished  In  Birmingham, 
heffield,  in  ec 


ture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  and  from  a  similar  cauas 

much  of  the  plated  trade  of  Sheffield  has  migrated  to  Blr 
mingham.  The  making  of  silver  pencil-cases,  loo,  is  carti 
ed  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  produced  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  manufacture  of  good*  in  brass, 
introduced  about  1748,  ha*  been  greatly  extended  and  lm 
proved  within  the  present  century,  and  comprise*  n  lurgs 
number  of  articles  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  including, 
among  others,  lamps,  chandeliers, candlesticks,  vase*,  fend 
era,  fire-screens,  handle*  for  lucks,  doors,  knockers,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  lamp  trade,  however,  is  of  very 
recent  origin,  having  sprung  up  entirely  within  the  Inst  all 
or  40  year*.  Of  lamp*  and  chandeliers  Birmlngh.un  hu* 
almost  the  exclusive  manufacture.  (Report  on  .1  rtuant, 
4te.)  In  177'J.  In  consequence  of  Uie  great  amount  of  her 
plated  manufacture*,  un  art  of  parliament  was  passed,  au 
pointing  wardens  and  an  assay  master.  It  has  been  reck 
oned  that  the  consumption  of  silver  in  one  of  the  various  de 
partmenis  of  the  Birmingham  manufacture,  that  is,  In  the 
plating  of  spoons,  knives,  forks,  plates,  dishes,  sugur  basins, 
bread-baskets,  buttons,  chains,  thimbles,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  cannot  be  less  than  about  15,000  ounces  a 
year,  while  a  much  greater  weight  i*  used  in  the  m.«iufae 
ture  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trinket*.  One  manufacturer  Of 
trinkets,  in  1836,  melted  upwards  of  34.000  ounce*  of  silver 
for  his  own  consumption  ;  and  of  this  weight  at  least  one 
third  would  be  sent  out  in  a  manufactured  state.  As  there 
are  50  silversmith*  in  tho  town,  the  annual  weight  of  silver 
consumed  must  be  very  great.  The  quantity  or  silver  plate 
made  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  same  year  (1836) 
1111,3111  oz.  of  manufactured  silver  were  assayed  and  mark 
ed  at  the  many  office.  Latterly,  the  plating  business  has 
experienced  a  check  by  the  substitution  of  articles  made  of 
albata  metal,  which  are  not  only  very  cheap,  but  often  very 
beaniiful.  The  production  of  gold  plate  is  limited,  amount- 
ing, in  1830,  to  1798  ox.,  and,  In  1838.  to  above  2000  oz. ; 
but,  like  silver,  gold  is  extensively  used  in  gilding  the  vori 
ous  article*  before  enumerated.  Indeed,  to  such  a  pilch 
had  the  art  of  gilding  been  carried  In  1818,  that,  according  to 
liullon.  three  pennyworth  of  fold  was  sufficient  to  cover  a 
gri!*s  of  buttons.  There  is  a  considerable  trade,  loo,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pins.  The  factory  of  Mr.  Plilpaon  hut  ma- 
chinery of  grent  pow  er  and  complexity,  capable  of  cutting 
and  pointing  12,000  pins  an  hour.  Hi*  works  give  employ- 
ment bi  900  person*  on  the  premises,  and  about  50  out  of 
them,  besides  many  persons  in  Stafford.  Shrewsbury,  and 
Hereford  county  Jails.  The  Btltannia  nnll-works  have  ma- 
chinery capable  of  making  same  thousand  nails  per  minute. 
The  art  of  making  nails  by  hand,  however,  still  keeps  lu 
ground ;  those  so  made  being  considered  superior  to  those 
made  by  steam-power.  The  wages  paid  for  this  work  am 
very  low,  and  the  employment  slavish.  It  1*  supposed  to 
occupy  at  present  In  all  from  20,000  to  30.000  hand*,  many 
of  whom  are  female*.  Steel  pens,  also,  are  largely  made. 
In  the  year  1838.  one  of  the  manufacturer*  advertised  thai 
he  had  made  upwards  of  347.000  grosses  that  ye  ir ;  and 
there  are  several  other  large  establishments  Ibr  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  pens.  The  price  within  ten  years  has  been 
reduced  from  '24*.  to  Gd.  per  gross.  Japanned  articles,  of 
great  beauty  end  variety,  are  extensively  manufactured. 
The  best  tray*,  baskets,  and  olher  articles  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, are  made  of  papier  muehe.  the  making  of  which 
is  very  largely  carried  on  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Jennen* 
and  Berthage',  where  may  be  seen  every  article  in  this  de- 
partment of  manufacture.  The  | ' 
tensive.  Messrs.  Cba 
manufactory  of  crown  glass 
olher  factories  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Mr.  Burke  said  that  Birmingham  was  the  "  toy-shop  of 
Europe,"  and  the  statement  seems  to  be  perfectly  well 
founded.  An  Immense  quantity  of  very  beautiful  articles, 
a*  seal*,  brooches,  clasp*,  and  other  trinkets,  are  made  of 
gold,  stiver,  gilt  and  plated  metal,  and  polished  steel.  The 
Impressions  on  the  seal*,  especially  those  made  on  (las*  In 
Imitation  of  engraving  on  stone,  are  very  well  executed. 
The  expense  of  engraving  them  on  real  stones  would  not 
be  less  than  30*.,  but  they  are  thus  produced  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  lid.;  and  their  production  affords  employment  to 
great  number*  of  hands.  This  trade,  which  has  not  exited 
more  than  50  or  00  years,  has  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  30  years.  The  toy  and  trinket  trade  is  astonishingly 
great ;  and  tho  transactions  are  often  Immense,  in  articles 
of  comparative  insignificance.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
of  one  manufacturer  having  received  an  order  for  the  eft* 
of  dolls  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  £*500. 

The  manufacturing  district,  of  which  Birmingham  is  the 
centre,  includes  a  considerable  tract  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
town,  embracing  the  southern  part  of  Stnllordshire,  with 
the  extreme  northern  border  of  Worcestershire  and  a  de- 
tached part  of  Salon.  Within  till*  district  are  the  populous 
towns  of  UuiHcy.  VVMverha^mpton, 


be  seen  every  article  in  this  de- 
The  glass  trade  I*  also  very  ex- 
and  Hartley  have  the  largest 
is  in  the  empire ;  and  there  are 
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The  system  generally  acted  upon  I 


of  tnc  crude  material  in  which  most  of  these  trnvr.n  are  ex- 
tensively engaged,  different  branches  of  the  hardware  man 
re  are  carried  on  in  them,  a*  the  nail 
bridles,  and  stirrup  plating,  coach  an 
ment  making,  and  saddler's  ironmongery.  The  J  ipan  ware 
I*  Matty  confined  to  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton,  as  in  the 
luck  trade  to  the  latter,  and  the  saddler's  ironmongery  to 
Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and  Wednesbury.  But  all  these 
departments  are  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  though  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  the*-  separate  places.  1  he  mode 
of  conducting  business  in  Birmingham  has  undergone  a 
conxidrrable  change  from  what  It  formerly  was.  There 
are  now  but  few  large  capitalists.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Solio  works,  and  a  few  other  large  manufactories,  the 
business  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale  In  innumerable  divis- 
ion*. The  greater  number  of  the  manufactures  have  only 
very  limited  capitals ;  and  many  of  them  are  merely  agents, 
or  middle  men,  possessing  a  capital  of  not  more  than  £500 
or  £600.   The  system  generally  acted  upon  is  or  follow* : 

to 

I  agents 

I  in  the  town,  which  they  accomplish  by  the  follow- 
ing means  :  A  building,  containing  n  great  number  of 
of  different  sires,  is  furnished  with ^a 

es,  and  such  other  necessary  conveniences  as  are  requisite 
for  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  w  hen  an  order  is  given  to  one 
of  thest  workmen  to  execute,  he  hires  such  one  or  more  of 
there  rooms  as  the  occasion  requires,  and  stipulates  for  a 
certain  amount  of  steam -power,  and  continues  the  occupant 
of  this  apurtment  till  the  order  be  finished.  (Porter  on  the 
Prof, «/«  of  the  Million.)  In  1786  there  was  only  one 
steam-engine  at  work,  which  was  of  25  horse-power,  and 
was  u«tKi  for  grinding  flour.  In  1803  there  were  ten  en- 
liroducing  379  horse-power,  of  which  360  hone- 
was  used  in  manufactures.  In  1823,  the  number  of 
the  horse- power  1222,  of  which  1000  horse- 
in  manufactures.  In  1835  the  number  of 
109.  and  the  horse  power  27O0;  of  which  275 
used  in  grinding  flour,  1770  in  working  metals,  279  In 
pumping  water,  M7  in  girt**  grinding.  97  in  working  wood, 
44  in  paper-making.  37  In  grinding  clay,  61  in  grinding  col- 
ours, and  SO  in  sundry  other  occupations.  (Prom  a  return 
compiled  by  Mr.  W.  Hawkes,  Phil.  Inst.  Hrport,  1836.) 
Women  are  extensively  employed  In  polishing  the  goods  in 
the  glass  toy  branch,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  town.  Boys  are  principally  engaged  by  the  out- 
workmen  nnd  undertaker*,  as  apprentice*,  and  receive  a 
progressive  amount  of  wages,  varying  from  3#.  to  10*.  per 
week,  according  to  their  ages  and  occupations:  they  get 
their  food  at  home,  and  In  some  Instance*  work  in  the 
houses  of  their  parents  s  .me  of  the  small  manufacturer* 
have  accumulate,!  large  fortunes.  The  condition  of  the 
work  |wople  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  favourable.  It  is 
Impossible  to  give  a.t  average  of  the  wages  i^id  in  different 
trades,  they  are  so  very  various :  for  instance,  in  the  ma- 
king of  buttons,  a  grt  at  number  of  ham 
the  piercer,  the  cutter,  the  stamper,  the 
nisher,  who  all  receive  different  wages  f  and  so  also  in  the 
other  deportments.   For  work,  which  20  or  30  years  ago 

lr  81*  to  30 j.  a  week  wages  were  paid,  not  more  than  12/. 

to  14».  are  now  received  ;  but  as  the  workman  execute*  more 
work,  and  as  provisions  are  now  much  lower  than  during 
the  war,  he  Is  probably  better  off  In  1833,  wages,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  were  as  low  as  they  have  been 
known  to  be.  Formerly,  the  average  rate  of*  wages,  in 
common  trades,  was  30*.:  at  present  (1839)  they  may 
amount  to  23*.  a  week.  An  average  of  76  individuals  em- 
ployed in  32  different  occupation*  give*  23s.  ftrf.  per  week. 
In  the  trade  of  Birmingham  was,  iierbaps,  at  its  lowest 
ebb ;  and  in  1824-25  at  it*  greatest  height  of  prosperity. 
During  th  ' 
capital  of 
in  1833. 

expenses  of  Its  employ;  but  since  then  It  has  very  mated 
ally  increased.   The  number  of  families  chiefly  employed 
In  agriculture,  including  the  gardener*  employed  in  cultiva- 
ting the  numerous  plots  of  ground  laid  nut  In  the  neighbour 
ho.nl.  was.  In  i83l,  607:  leCII,  1032.    Families  chiefly  em 
ploved  in  trade,  manufacture,  and  handicraft,  1821,  22.761  ; 
ItCII.  25,064.    Like  all  manufacturing  towns,  Birmingham 
has  mi  tiered  more  or  less  at  different  times  from  pau|iertsm. 
according  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade.   The  amounts  that 
have  been  paid  in  poor-rales  were,  in  1776,  £5895.  Medi 
um  average  for  1783-4-5,  £11.385;  1803.  X  18,680;  1831, 
£55.835;  1834.  £59.512;  1837,  £39,658.    Friendly  societies 
haw  existed  for  some  time  in  this  lown.    In  the  years  end 
tng  1813-14-15,  the  total  number  of  members  was  13,833: 
at  pnwent  there  are  upward  of  400  societies,  and  40.000 
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debitors  In  the  W 
of  whom  3545  had 
ie  number  of 


the  latter,  a  manufacturer  stated  his  profit*,  upon  a 
of  £10.000.  to  have  been  £3000  per  annum  ;  while. 
I.  the  capital  used  did  not  for  some  time  return  the 


In  1827,  a 


with 


opened,  and  In 
n  in 


in  that  of 
in  the  Birmingham  savings' 
to 7446,  and  the  sum  invested  to  £134,806 
The  following  analysis  shows  the  proportionate  increase  of 
the  population  :  In  1700,  there  were  194  baptisms  and  159 
burials ;  1760,  b.  849.  bu.  1140,  marriages  259;  1800,  b.  1970, 
bo...  1251.  ma.  567  ;  1821.  b.  2998,  bu.  1775,  ma.  1193;  1830, 
b.  4473,  bu.  3136,  ma.  1571.  In  1821,  the  number  of  male* 
was  51,038;  1831,  71,756;  females,  1821.  55.694;  183L 
75,230.  The  number  of  persons  who  died  above  the  age  of 
95.  i .ei  ween  1830  and  1830,  was  48 ;  of  whom  eleven  were 
98,  six  100,  four  101,  two  103,  four  103,  two  104,  one  108, 
and  one  114.  This  town  Is  of  groat  antiquity :  it  is  known, 
indeed,  to  have  been  of  Importance  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Romans.  In  Dommday  book.  In  w  hich  occurs  the  first 
authentic  notice  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Bcrmengeham.  Its 
history,  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest,  is  extremely 
obscure.  Indeed,  until  the  time  of  Charles  I,  little  is  re- 
corded of  It,  and  that  little  of  scarcely  any  interest  In  the 
reign  of  that  monarch  H  took  the  side  of 

16oVthV"  plague comml  ited  frightful  raVa^cs.  In  1791.  higl 
church  and  tory  politics  seem  to  have  been  very  prevalent ; 
and  a  riot  having  arisen  out  of  a  festival  in  omimemoration 
of  the  French  revolution,  much  property  was  destroyed,  in- 
cluding the  houses  and  libraries  of  the  celebrated,  but  then 
obnoxious.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  Mr.  Hutton,  the  historian. 
The  loss  on  this  occasion  amounting  to  £60,000,  was  made 
good  to  the  sufferers  by  act  of  parliament  The  sentiments 
of  its  inhsbltants  have,  however,  undergone  a  great  revolu 
tion  in  the  interval,  and  from  one  extreme  they  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  other.  Of  late  years,  they  have  stood 
prominently  forward  as  the  advocates  of  ultra-liberal  opin- 
ions, and  have  identified  themselves  as  the  great  supporters 
of  those  dangerous  and  easily  abused  Institutions,  called 
political  unions.  The  great  increase  of  the  town  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  time  of  Chsrle 

of  the  increasing  population!  There  are  many  lines  of 
all  tending  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  town,  and  in- 
to its  manufactures  and  population.  The  old  canal 
communicates  by  the  Severn  with  Shrewsbury  and  Glo'ster, 
and  by  the  Trent  with  Galnshro',  Hull,  and  London,  and  by 
a  junction  with  the  line  running  through  the  potteries  of 
Staffordshire,  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  By  the  new 
Birmingham  canal,  a  communication  has  been  opened  by 
Tamworth,  Atherston,  Nuneaton,  and  Coventry,  with  Ox- 
lord,  and  hence  by  the  Thames  to  London.  But  the  grand 
mean*  of  conveyance  i*  the  railway  from  London,  with  a 
continuation  to  Manchoter  and  Liverpool.  By  means  of 
tins  railway  the  journey  from  London  to  Glasgow  may  be 
accomplished  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  eight  or  " 
hours  lr**  to  Dublin.  The 
Thursdays,  and  Snturdaxs,  and 
un  week,  and  on  the 


in  Whltsun  v 
chaelmns-day,  tor 
erally.  The  air  of  Birmingham  is  salubrious  (notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  which  abound), 
owing  to  the  dry  and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  deaths. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  are  fewer 
than  In  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester.  The  most  cele- 
brated seal*  In  the  vicinity  are  Hagley,  12  miles  distant; 
Bnville,  18:  and  the  Leasowes,  6:  this  latter  was  the  crea- 
tion of  Hhcnstone,  and  displays  eminent  taste  and  genius. 
Ilngley.  the  seat  of  I^ord  Lyttletoa,  has  been  apostrophized 
by  Thomson,  Pope,  and  other  poets.  Enville,  the  seat  of 
the  Karl  of  Stamford,  Is  a  very  beautiful  place.  There  are 
various  other  villas  and  retreats  In  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
longing to  wealthy  manufacturers,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely recherche.  {Hmtton'o  Hiot.  Birmingkmm  ;  SAest's 
Hut.  of  StafonUAm  ;  and  Pnrote  Inform.) 

Birmixoham.  p.  b..  Warrior  Marie  t,  Huntingdon  co,, 
Pn..  107  m.  K.W.  by  W.  Harrisburg,  106  W.  Suuaied  on 
Little  Juniata  river,  and  contains  one  church,  six  stores, 
forty  dwellings,  and  335  inhabitants.  Inn 
There  are  a  lead  mine  and  iron  ore  in  the 


BiaMiKonsB.  t,  Delaware  co.  Pa..  82  m. 
phut,  II  m.  N.W.Chester.  Bounded  W.  by  Brandy  wine 
nver.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  east 
llouring-mill.  nine  grist-mills,  ten  saw-mills,  three  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  three  schools,  59  scholars.    Pop.  605. 

HtaMirsuMoM,  t,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  5  m.  8.  Chester,  33  tn. 
W.  Philadelphia.  Bounded  W.  by  Brandywine  river,  ami 
contains  one  church,  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill, 
two  schools,  137  scholars.  Pop.  312.  Here  was  fought  Use 
severe  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
relics  of  which  are  still  found. 

Hi  h  mi*.;  ii  am  b„  St  Clair  t,  Alleghany  CO..  Pa.,  situated 
on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Mnnongahela  river,  4  miles  above 
Pittsburg.    Incorporated  in  1826.    It  has  four  schools,  115 

of  which  it  is  a  sub- 
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BIRNBAUM. 


BISCAY. 


art,  and  with  which  It  to  connected  by  a  bridge,  which 
cost  f>  10.000. 

BIRNBAUM.  a  town  of  the  Prwiin  siniev  nf.  Poscn. 
cap.  circle,  on  the  Wartha.  45  m.  W.N.W.  Poeen.  Pop. 
tab*.  It  hu  a  castle.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  a 
synagogue,  an  orphan  hmpital,  with  tanneries,  linen  fabric*, 
*w.  The  circle  to  in  parta  very  fertile,  but  In  many  places 
M  H  covered  with  lake*  nnd  marshes. 

BIRR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  now  called  Parson's  Town, 
which  see. 

BISACCIA.  a  town  of  Naples.  pr.»v.  Prineip.  Ultra,  on  a 
hill.  19  m-  N.E.  St.  Anfelo  de'  Lomhardl.  Pop.  5000.  It 
has  several  churches  and  a  hospital ;  and  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Romulca.  mentioned  by  Llry 
(lib.  x-  cap.  17).  The  bishopric  of  which  Biaaccia  was  for- 
merly the  seat,  has  been  united  to  that  of  St.  Anfelo  de' 
I.  ii>ii  Mad 

BISCARl.  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse,  9  m.  \V.  Mon- 
te Rusao.  Pop  3447,  having  declined  953  between  1708  and 
1-31.  It  to  of  modern  date,  having  been  founded  in  the 
IStli  century* 

BISCAY,  a  district  in  the  X.  of  Spain,  comprising  Biscay 
Proper.  Guipuzcoa,  and  A  lava,  the  tliree  Basque  provinces 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Pais  Vascongada*.  being  part  of 
the  Rotuan  prova.  of  Vaacnnln  and  Cantabrio.  These 
pro**,  extend  from  1°  4C  u>  3°  30*  W.  long.,  and  from  43° 
95' m  43°  ST*  N.  lal.,  having  E.  France  and  Navarre ;  XV. 
and  S.  Bargoa,  and  other  parts  of  Old  Castile ;  and  un  the 
N  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Their  mean  length  in  about  60  m, 
and  their  breadth  about  50  m.  Area  estimated  at  2W53  sq. 
ra. ;  but  their  limits  have  varied  considerably  at  dlfiVrcut 
period*.  The  country  may  be  considered  aa  a  prolongation 
of  the  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  boundaries  of  Cas- 
tile. It  to  broken  into  highly  picturesque  glens  and  valleys, 
with  some  fertile  plains.  The  district  has 
■  of  various  colours,  lime  and  sandstone,  a  profusion 
of  iron  ore.  and  some  copper  and  gy  psum  of  good  quality,  as 
well  as  salt-mines,  and  saline  and  sulphurous  cold  and  hot 


The  following  to  an  account  of  the  area  of  each  prov. 
and  of  its  pop.  in  1803,  and  (according  to  Mifiano)  In  1H98: 
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1 .  Biscay  Proper,  or  the  lordship  of  Blsray,  has  on  the 
N.  the  ocean  ;  on  the  E.  Guipuicoa ;  on  the  8.  Alava  and 
Old  Castile;  Bad  oa  the  VV.  also  Old  Castile.   Coder  the 
new  dirts  loo  of  Spain,  made  by  the  Cortes  In  1699,  it  forms 
pan  of  the  province  of  Bilbao.  The  city  and  territory  of 
OrduAa.  which  are  insulated  by  Alava  and  Old  Castile,  be- 
long to  it.    Bilbao  is  the  seat  of  government ;  and  there  are 
also  Durango,  Guernica,  Balmaaeda.  and  a  few  other  small 
towns.    Some  of  the  mountain*  l.-ik  an  if  thev  musimed 
of  a  congeries  of  hills  heaped  on  each  other.   Gorvega  to 
of  this  description :  it  has  on  its  summit  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  level  land.    Principal  rivers,  Nerva,  Ansa  or  Ibalxn 
hat.  Castas: ua.  Mundaca,  and  Lequetio.   The  coast  Is  ah 
rapt,  and  deeply  Indented  by  bay*  formed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  and  by  a  number  of  small  harbours.   The  iron 
■stolen,  which  are  frequent,  and  produce  some  of  the  best 
metal  to)  Europe,  particularly  that  at  Somocrostro.  the  ore 
of  which  yields  above  a  third  part  of  iron.    According  to 
,  the  annual  produce  of  this  mine  used  lo  be  800,000 
Climate  humid,  but  not  insalubrious.  Houses 
conveniently  built;  the  upper  parts,  which  were 
>  of  wood,  are  now  of  stone.   There  are  many  very 
aacient  chateaux,  mostly  flanked  with  strong  lowers,  that 
beads  of  families.   With  the  exception  of  the 
above,  and  a  few  others,  the  Inhah.  live  dto- 
I  la  ta*rrio0  of  Ave  or  six  house*  each,  with  land*  at 
which  are  mostly  cultivated  by  the  owners,  in 
they  have  remained  frr  centuries,  it  being 
litable  to  part  with  the  paternal  property. 
Where  land  to  hired,  the  rent,  which  la  paid  in  money,  usu- 
ally amounts  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  value  of  the  prod 
uee.   The  soil  is  mostly  a  stiff  clay,  and  would  produce  lit- 
tle bat  pasturage  or  wood,  were  it  not  for  the  patient  Indus 
try  of  the  inhabitants,  who  break  it  up  with  a  curiously 
ihaprd  impli  tnent  called  a  Oiyt ,  hut  in  Ughtai  Boil*,  «  bar* 
wheat  only  to  grown,  they  use  a  strong  plough.    As  arable 
toad  to  scarce,  they  break  up  pair  he*  on  the  slope*  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  ground,  not  being  deep  enough  for 
the  growth  of  large  trees,  to  covered  with  thick  shrub*, 
they  grab  tap  and  bum.  and  threading  out  the  ashes, 
crop*  of  wheat  the  first  three  years ;  bailey  or 
•  fourth  I  flax  the  fifth  j  and  good  pasturage  till  the 
be  again  overgrown  by  brambles.    They  do  not. 


however,  notwithstanding  their  Industry,  reap  grain  enough 

for  Ihelr  consumption,  but  supply  the  deficiency  by  Importa- 
tions from  Alava.  Next  to  agriculture,  ihe  chief  employ- 
ment of  ihe  peasantry  Is  the  making  of  charcoal  fur  the  iron 
foundries,  from  the  wood  cut  in  the  forests,  with  which  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered.  These  contain  planla 
lions  of  excellent  white  oak,  and  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
are  numerous  groves  of  grafted  chestnuts,  which  furnish  a 
considerable  article  of  export.  The  grape*  are  not  good 
there  is  a  great  profusion  of  apples,  with  pears,  cherries, 
figs,  etc.  Cattle  small  and  hardy  ;  sheep  difficult  to  rear 
from  their  getting  entangled  in  Ihe  brambles;  the  wild  bom 
Is  occasionally  seen,  as  are  wolves  and  bears;  though  both 
are  very  rare,  especially  the  last.  Fish  abundant  and  e\ 
cellent. 

The  staple  business  of  Biscay  Proper,  and  the  other  two 
prov*.,  is  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  is  made  into  n 
great  variety  of  toots  and  Implements;  but  owing  to  the 
i>ii«pen<ion  of  work  In  Ihe  royal  arsenals,  UN  loss  tt  the 
American  colonies,  and  the  Introduction  of  foreign  Iron,  as 
well  as  the/Tong  wars  of  which  this  country  has  been 
theatre,  thi*  important  branch  of  Industry  has  greatly  fallen 
off.  The  Spanish  Academy  of  History  say  that,  in  IMS, 
when  their  account  of  Biscay  was  compiled,  there  were  IH0 
iron-worka,  producing  annually  80,000  quintals  of  iron,  of 
155  lbs.  each,  which,  when  Miilano  wrote  (1898;,  were  re- 
duced to  117  works,  yielding  only  45,000  quintals.  Copper 
boilers  were  also  made  at  Balmaaeda,  ami  factories  for 
cordage  and  rigging,  mnde  of  hemp  brought  from  Arugon 
and  Navarre,  were  established  in  various  parts;  and  Un 
nciien  nt  ftalmaseda  and  Bilboa;  but  these,  also,  are  mucl 
fallen  off.  The  other  manufactures  are  those  of  coarst 
porcelain,  table,  and  other  household  linen,  fine  and  coarst 
hats,  braziery,  carpentry  and  Joiners'  and  cabinet  work 
straw  and  rush  chair*,  tallow  candles,  tte.  The  peopli 
near  the  coast  occupy  themselves  a  good  deal  in  fishing 
and  the  upon*  of  dried  fish  are  sometimes  very  considern 
able.  (See  Diteiomario  par  /a  Real  .Icadrmia,  n.,  487 
.Vims**.  X.,  41-44.) 

t»  Guipuzcoa  has  the  selgnory  of  Biscay  on  the  W. ;  Ala 
va  on  the  S.  j  Navarre  and  the  Bidaasou,  which  separate*  » 
from  France,  on  the  E. ;  and  Ihe  bay  of  Biscay  on  the  N 
Since  1893  It  haa  been  called  the  prov.  of  St.  Sebastian 
The  country  to  rough  and  mountainous.  The  highest 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Alava  rises  1800  ft.  above  tht 
sea,  and  contains  some  salt  mines  and  saline  springs.  Th« 
prov.  to  watered  by  the  Heva,  Urola.  Oria.  lie.,  and  tin 
ilidasaoa.  which  all  run  N.  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Tin 
coast  to  rocky,  and  the  ports  Insecure,  with  bars  at  their  en 
trances,  except  Pas  ages,  which  has  deep  water,  and  is  >pa 
cious  and  well  fortified.  At  Mondrngon,  on  the  Dcva,  to  a 
celebrated  iron  mine;  the  ore  yields  no  leas  than  40  pel 
cent,  of  metal.  At  Vergara  k*  a  college,  where  the  youns 
nobility  are  educated,  and  other  useful  institution*.  On  the 
N.  of  this,  at  Pi  an  uria,  to  a  royal  manufactory  of  fire 
iirm- 

Guipuxcoa  yield*  to  no  part  of  Spain  In  the  magnificence 
of  its  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings.  The  roads  are  well 
paved,  and  kept  in  good  repair;  the  inn*  commodious  and 
well  conducted.  Climate  soft  and  temperate;  but,  like  Hie 
other  prov*..  It  to  subject  to  heavy  rata*  aad  violent  storm*, 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  prov.  produce*  moat 
kind*  of  grain  and  other  necessaries,  but  not  in  nearly  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  support  of  its  lnhab.  Fruits  and 
other  natural  product*  nearly  the  same  aa  In  Biscay.  The 
fish,  including  salmon,  are  excellent  ;  and  tunny,  rays,  and 
sardines,  are  supplied  to  the  neighbouring  province*.  The 
grapes,  though  indifferent,  furnish  the  light  wine  called 
rkatoli.  A  good  deal  of  cider  to  also  produced.  The  growth 
of  timber  in  the  wood*  and  plantations  Is  not  eqifal  lo  the 
consumption  of  the  Iron  work*.  Agriculture  nearly  the 
same  as  In  Biscay. 

Iron  may  be  hod  in  any  quantity.  According  lo  Antillon 
((itograpktf  fhyitqur,  p.  85),  100,000  quintals  used  to  be 
annually  wrought  up  into  hinges,  nail*,  horae-aboes,  boilers, 
kitchen  utensils,  anna,  anchors,  working  tool*.  4tc.  They 
make,  also,  fishing  tackle,  rigging,  tanned  leather,  coarse 
cloth*  of  goats'  hair,  coarse  linen,  and  sail-cloth.  Ship 
building  ha*  lost  it*  activity,  but  some  vessel*  arc  fitted  out 
for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

Guipuzcoa  Imports  whnt  grain  it  want*  from  Alava; 
wine,  from  Navarre  and  Rloja;  soap,  oil,  flax,  fee.,  from 
Castile  and  Andalusia ;  woollens,  cotton*,  cloths,  silks, 
jewellery,  and  ankles  of  fashion,  from  Kogland,  llollnnd. 
and  France.  It  ei ports  Utile  native  produce  but  iron,  hard 
ware,  and  fruits  ;  hut  wool,  and  sometimes  corn,  are  brought 
from  the  Interior  to  lis  pons  for  shipment.  Formerly,  it  had 
a  considerable  coasting  trade  to  the  shores  of  the  Medium 
ncan.  and  a  large  share  of  the  whale  fisher)'  and  the  cod 
fishery  at  Newfoundland.  The  famous  Caracas  Comp  tn> 
originated  here.  It*  commerce  has  fallen  off  since  1H09. 
Mag  a  frontier  prov.,  it  admits  the  royal  troop*  to  garrison 
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it*  strong  |msts-  {Ihccionario  pur  la  .leadetnia,  I..  321  j 
Minnno.  iv.  ;  .Intiftnn,  p.  K.'i  ; 

X  A  lava  ha*  the  aclgnory  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa  on 
the  N. ;  Navarre  on  the  E. ;  and  <  >ld  Castile,  from  which  it 
la  divided  by  the  Ebro,  on  the  S.  and  W.  It  now  form*  a 
principal  part  of  the  pmv.  of  Vttorla,  the  name  of  lis  chief 
town.  Ihe  other  towna  are  Kalvaticrra.  Leqniana.  and 
tiambon.  It  Is  surrounded  and  Intersected  by  mountains, 
similar  to  ih<Hie  In  the  other  Basque  prova,  and  affording  the 
•BOM  product!  of  Iron,  black  and  red  marble,  gypsum,  tuc. 
Tltry  are  covered  with  oak*,  w  ild  apple-trees,  thorn*,  box. 
yews,  liinea.  hollies,  tVc.  The  crop*  of  (rain  exceed  the 
deiunud  of  the  inhab.  Climate  cold  and  damp,  with  long 
winter*,  frequent  and  heavy  rain*,  snow,  frosts,  f<*r.s,  and 
mist* :  but  it  Is  healthy,  and  the  inhab.  strong  and  lout: 
lived.  Agriculture  la  the  chief  pursuit.  In  some  pa rt*  they 
plough  with  oxen,  as  In  Navarre ;  and  In  others,  use  the 
lays,  ua  In  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  weeding  the  ground  rr 
pentedly  till  it  looks  like  a  garden.  The  Iron  works  are 
greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  which  supplied  them  with  fuel,  and  of  the  wrighl 
of  the  duties  paid  on  iron  taken  into  Castile.  The  manu 
factories  of  hats,  shoe*,  boxes.  Ate.,  are  also  In  a  state  of 
decay  ;  but  a  good  many  hands  arc  occupied  In  the  manu- 
facture of  table  linen  and  coarse  cloths.  They  al«o  make  a 
good  deal  of  salt  ( Due lomnrto  par  la  .ieadrmta.  1.,  13; 
MiAano,  1..  54  ;  .Intitton,  p.  92  ;  Journal  of  the  BritUh  l*e- 
gt»n  ay  a  Stof  Officer,  p.  155.) 

The  Basques  have  a  peculiar  language,  which  Is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  antiquity.  U  elu*e.  In  his  (irammairr 
H *'■:«■  endeavoura  to  trace  It  to  the  Hebrew,  aa  a  dialect 
of  the  Phoenician,  brought  to  Carthage,  and  thence  to 
Spain ;  and  attempts  by  Its  means  to  interpret  the  speech 
of  lianno  in  Plautus!  From  the  supposed  prevalence  of 
Basque  names  of  mountains,  plains,  forests,  riven,  and 
towns  In  every  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  ha*  been  con- 
cluded that  the  Basques  once  pervaded  the  w  hole  peninsu- 
la. They  have  no  alphabet  of  ilicir  own,  but  learned  men 
write  the  langunge  with  Roman  letter*.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristics are  lu  similarity  to  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish,  in 
Its  Inversion  of  the  order  of  its  particles,  and  lu  unpamllel- 
ed  variety  of  verbal  inflection*.  Their  only  book*  are  the 
New  Testament,  printed  at  Rochelle  in  1571.  some  deva.- 
tlonal  tract*,  catechism*,  national  poetry,  dictionaries,  and 
vocabularies.  They  count  by  twenties  up  to  a  hundred, 
and  seem  originally  to  have  had  but  three  day*  In  their 
week.  I  here  not  being  ancient  names  for  more.  Few  na 
live*,  except  the  gentry,  know  any  language  other  than  the 
Basque.  It  is  also  spoken,  with  some  variation.  In  pnrt  of 
Navarre,  as  well  as  by  the  French  Basque*.  (/.«/**/•, 
Or  ammo  m  Basque,  p.  2,  3,  14.  28.  28,  210  ;  W.  Humboldt. 
Prnfung  der  Untrrtuchungrn  uher  du  UrhcKohnrr  His- 
panics*,  ire.) 

The  government  of  these  provinces  has  had,  from  the 
earliest  limes,  a  republican  form.  The  people  choose  the 
members  of  the  myuntamttutot,  or  municipal  corporations, 
who,  again,  elect  the  deputies  to  the  provincial  assemblies, 
which  meet  every  two  year*  in  Biscay,  once  a  year  in  Gui- 
puzcoa, and  twice  a  year  in  Alava.  to  provide  for  the  inte- 
rior administration  of  their  respective  province*,  to  vote  the 
supplies,  and  to  determine  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
granted.  Each  assembly  chooses  a  magistrate,  in  whose 
hands  ihe  executive  power  is  placed  when  the  juntas  are 
not  sitting,  and  who  treats  on  equal  terms  w  ith  the  etrrrgi- 
dor  rt,  ttt  amha«.*ndors.  n|i|»>intcd  li\  the  King  ol  Spain  to 
reside  In  each  province,  but  who  must  not.  on  any  account, 
la*  natives  of  these  provinces,  nor  exercise  any  authority  in 
tltetn.  The  people  choose,  also,  the  tax-collectors,  and  pay 
their  civil  officers  moderate  salaries  for  their  services. 
Their  taxes  are  light,  and  levied  according  to  a  valuation, 
which  la  frequently  modified.  Their  ancient  privileges,  or 
fucros.  order  that  they  shall  not  be  taxed  by  the  Spanish 
government,  except  In  a  small  mm.  paid  by  Guipuzcoa  and 
Alava.  continuing  at  about  £340  sterling,  the  amount  paid 
in  the  14th  century.  But  Biscay  i*  free  from  this,  and  pays 
a  larger  sum  eveTvfouror  five  year*  under  the  name  of  do- 
sutfies  or  gift.  They  have  no  monopolies  nor  custom- 
houses, every  article  being  imported  duty  free.  They  are 
alto  free  from  Ihe  conscription  and  lm|>reMmcni  lo  which 
every  other  part  of  Spain  Is  subject ;  but,  in  case  of  foreign 
invasion,  they  arc  bound  to  defend  ihrir  frontier*  without 
the  king's  troops.  Another  of  their  Important  privilege*  Is 
that  of  being  exempted  from  torture,  or  threat  of  torture, 
direct  or  indirect,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  within  Biscay 
or  out  of  It.  (Fares  Ait.  /«*».  xn.)  On  the  other  hand", 
they  have  always  been  prohibited  from  trading  directly  with 
the  ftpanish  colonies,  and  are  shot  out  from  a  free  trade 
with  the  rest  of  Spain,  by  heavy  duties  and  a  line  of  cut 
mm  houses  all  along  tho  Kbro;  and  are  also  obliged  to  re- 
port to  the  court  of  chancery-  at  Valladottd,  for  the  decision 
of  their  lawsuits.  Their  financial  system  teems  to  have 
been  well  managed,  since  the  price  of  the  Alava  3  per  cent. 
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debt,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  civil  war,  was 
93;  and  la  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  the  extra  taxes  impost,  1 
during  the  French  invasion  were  being  refunded  to  the  con 
tribuiur*.  Foreigners,  not  of  the  Catholic  religion,  cannot 
establish  themselves  In  any  line  of  business  in  Ihe  Biscay 
province*.  I  Dieeiouarie  tleograJUo  pur  /a  Ural  .Ieadrmta 
tela  Hietorta.  Madrid.  IH02.  II..  4t<S-5IO;  El  Fares  Priri 
legiot,  i-c,  dt  I'tzrawa,  Medina  del  Cnmpo,  1575;  -Spain, 
pott  and  prttmU  Monthly  (  hrontele.  Nov,  1SW.  p.  440.) 

The  Blscayaut  being  devoted  to  agriculture,  navigation, 
and  commerce,  and  having  little  inisju.ihly  of  condition. 
|»>-se-»  those  virtues  that  are  seldom  found  nulled  vvitli 
ease  and  riches  acquired  without  toil.  They  are  honoura- 
ble, brave,  cheerful,  and  courteous,  without  being  mean 
The)  are  also  docile,  when  well  treated ;  but,  if  mused  by 
III  usage,  are  stubborn  and  Inflexible.  In  general,  they  re- 
tain the  dress,  customs,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  as  well 
ns  the  institutions  of  the  13lh  century ;  and  pride  them- 
selves on  their  independence,  and  the  nntiquity  of  their  lin- 
eage. The  worm  n.  w  ho  are  robutt,  a»»i*t  the  men  In  their 
severest  labours.  Not  only  the  In  door,  but  the  out-door, 
work  of  the  house  Is  done  by  female  servant*  ;  and  even 
seAorii! .  delicately  brought  up,  may  be  teen  In  llieir  walk* 
climbing  Ihe  rock*  w  ith  no  other  protection  than  a  para 
sol.  (l)iecionario  par  la  Heal  .itademia,  11..  484  |  Mtnano, 
It,  396.) 

They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  assemble  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  lo  enjoy  that  amusement.  Some  of  their 
•lances  are  uf  a  grave,  majestic,  and  ceremonious  rharac 
trr;  other*,  gay  and  lively.  They  also  delight  In  bull- 
fight*,  and  play  much  at  a  game  with  a  toll,  called  pelota. 
for  which  public  sites  are  everywhere  appropriated.  At 
their  wedding*  they  discharge  guns  and  pistols,  on  entering 
and  quilling  the  church.  Hume  villages  distribute  bread 
and  cheese,  wine  and  walnuts,  ni  their  funerals ;  tome  beg 
money  for  masse*  for  the  soul  of  thr  deceased.  They  are 
solier.  but  arc  fond  of  good  living.  They  dress  with  a  blue 
cap.  red  sash,  and  alpargattt.  or  hempen  sandals,  tied  on 
with  blue  or  red  ribands;  and  in  wet  weather,  etpadtltot, 
or  brogues  of  hide.  The  women  dress  as  in  Castile ;  the 
married  wear  a  thin  muslin  handkerchief,  tied  on  the  head, 
like  the  Irish ;  the  girl*  wear  their  hair  braided  down  their 
backs.  There  are  theatres  at  Bilbao  and  Vlttoria,  where 
playt  and  operas  are  performed  ;  and  the  upper  classes  fol- 
low the  fashions  of  France  nnd  the  rest  of  Europe.  {Die' 
ciimario  par  la  Ural  .Ieadrmta  dc  la  llietoria,  I.,  328  ; 
Bowlre.  p.  306;  Hmmngttn'i  Campaign  in  Navarre  and 
the  Basque  Provinces,  p.  79.) 

Little  I*  known  of  thr  ently  history  of  the  Basques  before 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  or  during  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Goths  and  Saracen* .  by  all  of  whom  the  country  was  par- 
tially overrun.  The  Spanish  Academy  of  History  says, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  family  ever  had  that 
absolute  sovereignty  over  It  that  has  been  supposed,  but  that 
Us  ruler*  were  subject  to  the  Spmish  kings  of  Aslurias, 
Nnvarrr.  and  Castile,  like  the  rest  of  the  principal  tenors  of 
Ihe  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  that  difference  which 
arose  from  the  great  power  of  the  family  of  Hnro,  who  held 
the  lordship  for  many  years.  In  1332.  the  deputies  of  I  lie 
three  province*  offered  the  dignity  to  Alphonso  XI..  king  of 
Castile,  who  accepted  the  lordship;  but  before  the  grant 
w.a*  executed,  the  must  formal  reserve*  were  made  of  their 
franchise*  and  privileges,  and  the  king  w  as  obliged  to  sign 
a  treaty,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was.  that  Ihe  Caatil- 
lan  monarch  should  never  possess  any  village,  fortress,  or 
house,  on  the  Basque  territory-.  Their  country  bat  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  and  long  continued  wars  with  foreign  na- 
tions, nnd  It  now  the  principal  theatre  of  a  destructive  civil 
conflict.  Though  republican  In  all  their  institutions,  they 
are  much  attache*!  lo  the  Spanish  dominion,  {Ihcetouano 
pur  la  .Ieadrmta.  II,  4eX-50r> :  Monthly  Chronicle,  art.  Span 
pxst  and  present,  November.  1838.) 

IllSt  F.GI.IA.  a  sre-pnrt  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl 
Bari.  on  a  rorkv  promoniorv,  on  the  Adriatic.  19  BO.  TJS.T. 
Barletta;  Int  41°  14'  34"  >L  long.  160  31'  F..  Pop.  10.000. 
It  It  iirroiindcd  by  lofty  ttnne  walls,  and  it  III  built  it  1* 
the  seal  of  n  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  two  collegiate  and 
«ome  other  churches,  convent*  for  both  sexes,  a  public 
school,  a  hospital,  a  mont  dt-piete,  and  a  fine  theatre.  It* 
|*irt  admit*  onlv  Miialt  vessels,  and  It  has  little  trade.  It 
ha*  numerous  reservoirs  and  cistern*  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  arched  over,  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
rnln  water,  the  place  being  entirely  destitute  of  springs.  It 
I*  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  .Valtolum  of  Ihe  Peutlngerian 
tables,  but  other  critic*  contend  that  its  ancient  name  war 
Ctgiliw.  Swinburne  says  that  it  Is  destitute  of  any  remains 
of  antiquity.  ( AVrafrarat'*  Ttr*  Stetlirs.  I,  185,  4to  ed. ; 
Craem'e  Maples,  p.  93;  Diet.  (Irographtoue.  ire.) 

BISCIIOFSBCRG.  a  village  of  the  Pruaainn  Stale*,  prov. 
E.  Prussia,  on  the  Ihmmer.  15  m.  SS.VV.  Rnrswl.   Pop  2000. 

ItlsrimrsTKIN  or  IIISCHSTE1N.  a  townof  the  Prus- 
sian States,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  rrg.  Kontgsbcrf .  on  a  marshy 
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BISCHWEILLER. 


8IZERTA. 


mke.  47  m.  3.  by  E.  Kdalgsberg.  Pop.  3300.  It  hu  two 
Catholic  churches,  a  high  school,  fabrics  of  ckilh  and  slock- 
ing*, with  distilleries,  breweries,  ftc 

BISt'H WEILLER,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Das  Rhin, 
cap.  canu  on  the  Moder,  15  m.  N.  Strasbtirg.  Pop.  5H54. 
It  was  once  fortified ;  but  the  work*  were  destroyed  by  the 
lrapemlHU  In  1700.  It  manufactures  coarse  woollen  and 
I  mm  cloths,  woollen  cloves,  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  and 
madder  mills,  tanneries,  fee. 


i  on  May  16  and  1 

BISHOPS- AUCKLAND,  a  market-town  and  township 
of  England,  co.  Durham.  N.W.  dlv.  Darlington  wnrd,  par. 
St.  Andrew  Auckland,  10  m.  8.W.  Durham.  Area  of  town- 
ship, 3370  acres.  Poo.  3859,  of  which  the  town  may  have 
iboiil  3000.  The  latter,  which  is  well  built,  stands  on  nn 
eminence,  having  the  Wear  on  the  N.,  and  the  Gaunlsas 
oa  the  CLE.  The  par.  churrh  is  about  1  in.  distant ;  but 
there  is  &  chapel  of  ease  In  the  town,  and  the  Methodists, 
Independent,  Quakers,  ice.  have  also  chapels.  There  is 
here  a  grammar  school  founded  by  James  I  ,  and  farther 


PC),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzn  I'ltra  I., 
rap.  cane,  la  a  valley,  10  m.  N.W.  Civitn-di-Peane.  Pop. 
3XJU.   It  has  several  churches,  a  dye  work  for  cloth,  and 


endowed  by  several  prelates ;  a  school  on  the  Madras  sys- 
tem for  900  toys,  and  a  school  for  girls,  both  founded  by 
Harrington,  sxr.   The  town  owes  its  Irnpoitanre, 
pa,  existence,  to  its  having  at  it*  N.E.  end  the 
:  castle  or  Episcopal  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
>  building  la  of  great  extent,  has  a  fine  chapel 
built  by  Bishop  Cotina,  and  some  good  pictures.   The  park 


BISHOP'S  CASTI.E.  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town  of  England, 
co,  Salop,  hand.  Parslow.  144  m.  N.W.  by  W.  London. 
Area,  6000  acre*.  Pop.  of  par..  MM,  1819;  1831,  NO)  ;  of 
winch  the  town  had  1730.  It  stand*  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
near  a  small  branch  of  the  Clare.  There  are  some  good 
ansae*,  in  detached  situations ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  b  irregularly,  and  meanly  built,  of  unhewn  stone. 
The  church  (originally  a  fine  structure  of  the  Norman  peri 
ad)  was  partly  destroyed  in  the  last  civil  war,  and  subse- 
quently restored.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  and  a  free  school,  educating  SO  boys  and  girls. 
The  town-halt,  built  In  1730,  contains  prisons  for  criminals 
both  this  ami  the  market  house  arc  good  brick 
A  weekly  market  t»  held  on  Friday,  nnd  annual 
IX  Friday  before  flood  Friday.  Friday  after 
May  1.  July  i,  September  0.  and  November  IX  That  in 
May  a  a  pleasure,  and  that  in  July  a  wrtiol  fair ;  the  rest 
are  foe  cattle.  Both  the  fairs  and  markets  are  much  re- 
sorted U  by  the  Webb,  who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
town.  The  annual  value  of  the  real  property,  In  1913s  was 
£8348.  A  charter  of  the  36th  of  Elizabeth  conferred  on 
the  corporation  the  privilege  of  returning  two  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  (1,  which  It  exercised  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act.  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Its  local  limits  were  ex- 
tensive, having  a  cat.  of  IS  m.  Its  name  Is  derived  from 
ancient  castle  of  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  which  has 
the  site  of  it.  however,  may  still  be 


BISHOP'S  STORTFORD.  a  pnr.  and  town  of  Engl  rind, 
co.  of  Hertford,  hund.  Bmnghin,  on  the  Slort,  36  m.  N.N.E. 
London.   Area.  3060  acre*.   Pop.  of  par..  1831.  3358 ;  1831, 
3958.   The  greater  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  oa  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  two  lines 
af  street*,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  form- 
ing a  cross.   It  is  oa  the  whole  well  built,  and  has  several 
good  Inn*.   The  church  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  ha*  a 
fins  tower.  There  Is  a  national  school  for  300  children,  and 
a  public  library.   It  has  on  excellent  market-house  (built 
at  the  lusu—ctton  of  the  starts,  in  1KJH.  w  ith  an  Ionic 
front),  which  contains  a  large  hull,  used  as  a  eorn-c« 
change,  over  which  are  assembly  nnd  magistrates'  room*. 
The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  nnd  three  annual  fairs 
oa  floiy  Thursday  ;  Thursday  nfier  Trinity  8un- 
10th  October.   The  malting  and  com  trades  con 
'  the  chief  businrs"  of  the  town,  for  which  there  are 
:  wharfs  along  the  river  and  the  canal  (both  of 
contiguous  to  It)  ;  and  being  In  the  centre  of  a 
good  corn  district,  the  trade  Is  considerable.   There  ts  also 
a  silk  mill  which  employs  niony  hands.  The  annual  value 
of  real  property  In  1815  was  £8030.   tinder  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  It  is  the  union  town  for  30  parishes:  its 
own  rates)  average  £  1331  I*.   Petty  sessions  arc  held  every 
fortnarht  by  the  county  magistrates:  it  Is  also  a  polling 
tosrn  fur  Berts. 

Hlr-*H'>P*3  WALTHAM,  a  par.  and  town  of  England, 
ea.  Southampton,  dlv.  Portsdown,  hund.  of  Bishop's  Wal 
thatn.  tW  m  S.W.  by  W.  Lofidnn.  Pop.,  .,,  l-.'l,  •-•l-i,, 
1831.  SI  81 :  ho  saw  at  the  latter  date.  43a  It  Is  situated  by 
the  Hamble  (a  small  stream  rising  I  in  from  the  town)  in 
the  vicinity  of  Waltham  Forest.  It  has  a  good  church,  an 
charity  school  for  36  boys,  and  a  national  school 


for  160  boys  and  girls.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday, 
and  annual  fairs,  on  3d  Friday  In  May,  July  X  and  Friday 
follow  ing  Old  Mlchaelmas-day.  Leather  dressing  is  the 
chief  trade  of  the  town,  which  Is  mostly  disposed  of  at  its 
own  fairs,  and  those  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  Is  also 
some  malting  business  carried  on.  It  la  a  polling  town  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  county.  The  annual  value  of 
real  property,  In  I81S,  was  £4HO0.  The  Ivy  covered  ruins 
to  a  fine  old  castle  are  In  the  Immediate  vicinity.  It  origi- 
nated In  the  reign  uf  Stephen,  but  owed  its  subsequent  mag- 
nificence to  William  of  Wykeham.  It  was  demolished  bi 
the  parliamentary  army  In  the  Inst  civil  war. 

B18HOP-WEARMOCTH.    (St*  Scbdbrland.) 

BI8IGNA.NO  (an.  Hmdt*).  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Ca 
labna  Cltra,  cap.  cant.,  IS  m.  N .  Cosensa.  Pop.  In  nuo  h 
I*  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  the  bighcxt  of  the  seven 
hills  by  which  It  Is  surrounded ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
ha*  a  fine  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  a  nunnery,  set 
eral  convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  refuge.  I-arge 
quantities  of  silk- worms  are  reared  in  the  vicinity. 

BISSAGOS,  a  group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa  opposite  the  embouchure  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
between  100  and  12°  N.  rat.,  and  15,°  and  10,°  W.  long. 
The  largest  U  about  15  m.  in  length,  and  some  of  them  are 
uninhabited.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  described  as  brave 
and  treacherous,  raise  soma  maize,  but  are  principally  de- 
pendant on  their  cattle,  goats,  and  fishery. 

It  ISTINEAfX.  lake,  Claiborne  par..  La.  It  ts  35  m.  long 
and  3  wide,  and  receives  Dacheet  river  from  the  N-  and  its 
outlet  enters  Red  river,  the  waters  of  which  II  receives  as  a 
reservoir  in  the  wet  season,  and  discharges  them  in  the  dry, 
thus  moderating  the  floods  In  the  river. 

BI8ZTR1T*/.,  a  free  royal  town  of  Transylvania,  cap.  dia 
trict,  in  a  line  valley,  on  the  Bisztrtlz;  laL  47°  5'  46"  N.. 
long.  34°  33/  18"  E.  Pop.  6500.  Il  Is  fortified,  has  a  gym- 
nasium, two  schools,  and  two  hospitals,  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle. 

BfTCHE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  France,  dep.  Moselle, 
cap.  canl_  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  15  m.  E.S.E.  Sargue- 
mlnes.  Pop.  3077.  1'he  fortress  or  citadel  stands  on  on 
almost  Inaccessible  rock  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  town. 
The  Interior  of  the  rock  la  vaulted  nnd  eoaemnted  ;  the  fort 
mount*  80  pieces  of  cannon,  may  be  garrisoned  by  1000  men. 
Is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  looked  upon  as  next  to 
impregnable.  The.  town,  formerly  called  KnltenliauM-n,  Is 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  surmounted  by  the  r  (adel,  near  a 
large  shallow  lake  or  mere,  where  the.  Home  h.u>  lis  souice. 
It  produces  different  sorts  of  fine  pottery.  The  glass-works 
of  Muntthal,  in  the  vicinity,  furnish  flint  gloss  of  the  value 
of  fMliMjO  fr.  a  year.    ('/"/••  ■*  Mttllt.) 

BITETTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl  Barl,  in  a 
very  fertile  plain  on  the  Adriatic,  10  m.  S.W.  Bari.  Pop. 
50UU.  It  ts  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  a  cathedral,  re- 
markable for  its  pictures  and  marbles,  and  several  convents. 

BITONTO  (an.  />'»< «*fum),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov. 
Terra  dl  Bari.  cap.  cant-.  In  a  fine  plain.  10  m.  WAW. 
Barl ;  Int.  41°  IX  N..  long.  16°  4?  £.  Pop.  13,000.  Swin- 
burne says  that  It  b  a  fine  town,  and  that  the  Inhabitants 
are  much  caster  tn  their  fortunes,  and  more  polished  and 
Improved  in  their  manners,  than  those  that  dwell  tn  the 
cities  along  the  coast.  Il  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  a 
fine  cathedral,  twelve  parish  churches,  convents  for  both 
sexes,  a  hospital  and  a  nunnery.  The  environs  produce  a 
wine  called  lagarillo,  said  to  be  excellent,  and  in  which 
the  town  trades  extensively.  In  1734,  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  Count  dc  Mortemar,  gained,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town, 
an  important  victory  over  the  Austrian*.  (.S'wiaiaras's 
Tko  SitUitM,  1„  397 ;  RampoUt,  ire.) 

BITRITTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl  Barl,  7  tn. 
&  Bari.  Pop.  3500.  It  has  a  fine  collegiate  church,  and  1U 
territory  b  celebrated  for  it*  wine*  and  almonds. 

BITTBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  Mutes,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  cap.  circle.  18  m.  N.N.W.  Treves.  Pop.  300U.  It 
has  a  castle,  two  Catholic  churches,  and  some  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle. 

HITTER  FELD.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  Sax- 
ony, reg.  Mersebourg,  cap.  circle,  16  m.  S.  Dessau.  Pop. 
3400.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Flemings,  whose  de- 
scendants are  said  to  hold  their  property  In  common,  and  to 
be  governed  by  peculiar  Law  s.  It  has  fabrics  of  cloth  and 
earthenware. 

RIZERTA,  or  BEN7.ART  (an.  Hippo  Diurrkwtut.  or 
Zantrnj)  a  sea-port  town  of  Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gulf  or  bay  (Simus  Hippontntii),  on  a  channel  uniting  the 
gulf  with  an  Internal  lake  or  lagoon,  40  m.  N.W.  Tunb ; 
lal.  3TO  17*  90"  N,  long.  9°  50*  35  E.  Pop.  variously  est! 
mated  at  from  8000  to  14.000.  It  b  about  I  in.  in  circ.,  and 
to  defended  by  wall*,  and  two  castles ;  but  as  tho  latter  are 
commanded  by  a  height  within  a  short  distance,  it  could 
oppose  no  effectual  resistance  to  an  army  attacking  it  by 
land.  Though  It  has  a  good  appearance  at  a  distance,  it  ts, 
like  most  other  Turkbh  towns,  really  mean  and  filthy.  Its 


BLACK. 


BLACK  RIVER. 


port,  which  now  only  admits  small  vessels,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  might  easily  be 
restored,  in  this  respect,  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  The 
channel  on  which  the  town  Is  built  has  In  part*  Ave  and  all 
fathoms  water,  and  It  might,  with  no  great  labour,  be  evo 
rywhere  deepened  to  that  extent.  The  lake,  or  Inner  har- 
bour, is  of  great  extant,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
ten  to  fifty  fathoms,  and  Is  capable  of  accommodating  the  lar- 
gest navies.  The  country  round  is  also  exceedingly  fertile ; 
mi  much  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  neglected  state,  large 
nu  iiititlea  of  corn  are  occasionally  exported  from  Bizerta. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  doubt  that  were  this  town  and 
the  adjacent  country  in  the  possession  of  .my  European 
power,  it  would  speedily  become  one  of  the  greatest  empo- 
riums and  most  nourishing  districts  on  the  Mediterranean. 
But  no  Improvement  need  be  looked  for  so  long  as  It  Is  pcr- 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  power  of  Its  present  barbarous 
m  isters.  (A/law's  7VooW«,  p.  75 ;  Modern  Tratelirr,  XX., 
265.  MO 

BLACK,  U  Posey  co.,  Ia.  It  contains  ten  stores,  two 
flmiring-mills,  three  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  two  tanneries, 
one  printing-office,  one  weekly-newspnper,  ten  schools,  300 
scholars.    Pop.  2526. 

BLACK  BROOK,  p.  V,  Clinton  co.,  N.Y..  20  in.  S.VV. 
Ptstlxburg.  IX  m.  N.  Albany,  533  W.  Watered  by  Sara- 
nac  and  Auaablc  rivers.  It  abound*  with  Iron  ore,  nnd 
contains  six  stores,  four  forges,  nine  saw  mills,  two  schools, 
00  scholars.    Pup.  1064. 

BLACKBURN,  a  market-town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
co.  Lancaster,  hund.  and  par.  of  Blnekburn,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Biiible ;  1MB  m.  .N .  VV  by  V  I  ..„,.<.  m,  31  m.  SI..  Liv- 
erpool,  91  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Manchester.  11  m.  N.  by  VV. 
Bolton,  and  9  in.  K.  by  8.  Preston.  The  progress  of  pop. 
has  been  as  follows : 


1770. 

1801. 

1811. 

ML 

Town 

.  5,000 

11.980 

r.iKt 

*21 ,040 

Parish 

33,631 

39,899 

53,350 

int. 
27.301 
50,791 


Tlie  town,  situated  on  a  rivulet,  called  In  Domesday 
Book  "  Blnckburnc,"  was,  with  the  surrounding  district,  a 
manor  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
granted  It  to  Ibbcrt  de  Lnry.  A  castle,  of  which  no  trace 
exists  at  present.  Is  said  by  Whitnker  to  have  been  a  stntlon 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Saxons.  Camden  and  Blome 
both  notice  it  a*  a  thriving  market-town  In  their  days. 
The  eminences  in  the  vicinity  are  naked,  and  In  winter  the 
place  has  a  dreary  aspect.  It  Is  irregularly  built,  owing 
portly  to  its  antiquity,  and  partly  to  the  Intermixture  or 
glebe  nnd  other  lands,  the  tenures  of  which  interfered  with 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  avenues.  It  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  under  the  provisions  of  a  late  act  ;  but  Is  badly  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  origi- 
nally built  before  the  Conquest,  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  site 
In  1819,  at  an  expense  of  £30,000;  it  Is  in  the  Cothlc  style, 
contains  3000  Killings,  of  which  700  are  free ;  and  In  bold- 
ness, symmetry,  and  correctness  of  design,  is  said  to  be  sur- 
passed by  but  few  ecclesiastical  structures.  It  sustained 
some  Injury,  which  was  soon  after  retired,  from  a  Are  In 
1831.  There  are  three  other  episcopal  churches,  viz*  St 
John's,  built  by  subscription;  St.  Peter's,  by  a  pail,  grant; 
and  St.  Paul's,  originally  a  dissenting  chapel  of  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's Connexion.  The  Methodists.  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Roman  Catholics,  have  each  two  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  the  Hwedenborgians  and  Society  of  Friends,  one  each. 
A  tree  grammarnrhon*.  founded  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  endowed  with  lands  now  producing  about  £120  annu 
ally,  educates  30  pupils  ;  Leyland's  charity  school,  90  girls ; 
and  in  the  national  srhool  000  children  of  both  sexes  are 
instructed.  Alusjether.  upwards  of  5000  children  receive 
the  rudiments  of  education  In  public  seminaries  of  various 
descriptions.  The  Independents'  throloglcal  academy  ed- 
ucates candidates  for  the  ministry  of  that  religious  peisua- 
sior  The  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  those 
applied  to  theologtcnl  purposes,  arc  few  in  number,  and 
consist  principally  of  a  small  neat  theatre,  nnd  a  cloth-hall. 
It  has  a  dispensary  and  a  lying-in  institution,  a  horticultu- 
ral society,  and  two  weekly  papers. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Blnekburn  the  privilege  of 
returning  two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The  law.,  which  is 
Identical  with  the  township,  comprises  3610  acres  ;  and  had, 
in  MR,  4802  houses,  of  which  023  were  worth  X10  a  year 
and  upwards.    Registered  electors  in  1837-38, 843. 

The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  cloth  mndc  of  linen  warn 
and  cotton  woof,  each  partly  or  dyed  thread,  giving  the  web 
■  chequered  appearance,  and  thence  called  Blackburn 
Cheque,  was  carried  on  here  In  1650.  It  was  afterward 
superseded  by  that  of  Blnekburn  grays,  consisting  also  of 
linen  and  cotton,  so  called  from  their  being  printed  In  an 
■a bleached  state.  James  Hargreaves,  a  working  carpen- 
ter, the  Inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny,  the  first  great  step 
In  that  wonderful  career  of  Invention  and  discovery  that 
haw  raised  the  cotton  manufacture  to  Its  present  unexampled 


state  of  prosperity,  was  a  native  of  Blackburn.  In  1767  he 
produces!  the  jenny  ;  but  Instead  of  meeting  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  sup|Kirt  due  to  bis  singular  deserts,  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  town,  and  eventually  out  of  the  country  ; 
and  It  was  not  till  about  1810  or  1813  that  the  people  of 
Blnekburn  began  largely  to  embark  In  the  cotton  trade,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  discoveries  that  had  originated 
in  their  town.  Now,  however,  spinning  of  the  coarser  kind 
of  calicoes,  and  their  weaving  by  the  power-loom,  consti- 
tute the  staple  trade  of  the  place  :  coarse  muslins  continue 
to  be  wrought  by  the  hand-loom.  In  1831,  the  number  of 
spinners  and  weavers  In  the  town  was  estimated  at  15,000. 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  at  about  £3,000.000. 
Since  then  the  manufacture  has  increased  at  least  a  Urrrf, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  goods  will  be  little  short  of 
.£3,000,000.  Tito  abundance  of  coal  raised  from  the  coal- 
field a  few  m.  to  the  S.  has  largely  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  manufactures.  They  have  also  been  much  facilita- 
ted by  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal,  which  passes  close 
to  the  town.  Markets  arc  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, In  an  Incimvenlenl  place :  fairs  for  cloth,  in  the  cloth- 
hall,  tax  Easter-Monday.  11th.  13th  May,  and  I7th  Oct.; 
and  for  cattle,  on  the  alternate  Wednesdays  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  Michaelmas.  The  banking  establish- 
ments are,  brunches  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England, 
and  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Ihstricl  Bank  ;  a  pri- 
vate banking  house,  and  a  savings'  bank. 

"  In  the  early  stages  of  the  cotton  manufacture,"  says 
Mr.  Balnes,  "the  inhabitants,  In  general,  were  Indigent,  and 
scantily  provided  (and  this  Is  still  the  case  so  far  as  the 
hmul-loom  weavers  are  concerned),  but  decisive  proofs  of 
wealth  now  appear  In  this  place  on  every  band ;  handsome 
new  erections  are  continually  rising  up;  public  Institutions 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  extension  of  hu- 
man happiness,  are  rapidly  increasing;  and  this  place,  at 
one  lime  proverbial  for  Its  rudeness  and  want  of  civiliza- 
tion may  now  fairly  rank,  in  point  of  opulence  and  Intelli- 
gence, with  many  of  the  principal  towns  In  the  kingdom."1 

The  parish  of  Blnekburn  extends  over  45,630  acres;  H 
Includes  twenty-three  townships  and  chapelries  ;  and  had. 
In  1831,  50,791  Inhab.  (Sec  Hatnr»'*  Hut.  I^neathirt ; 
Wkilakrr't  Hut.  ef  rVkailef  ;  Pari.  Report*  and  Rttrnmt ; 
Itolt't  (/en.  View  of  Aaacssatrr.) 

BLACK  CREEK,  t.,  Mercer  ro„  O.    Pop.  339. 

BLACKFORD,  county,  Ia.  Situated  N.K.  of  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  contains  183  so.  in.  Organized  in  1838. 
Watered  by  Snlamnntc  river,  a  branch  of  Wabash  river. 
It  contained,  in  1840.  1015  neat  cattle.  340  sheep,  29U8 
swine ;  and  produced  3MB  bushels  of  wheal.  33,753  of  In- 
dian corn,  1579  of  oats.  3377  of  potatoes.  It  had  two  grist- 
mills, one  saw  mill.    Pop.  1236.   Capital,  Blackford  C.H. 

Blackford  «  .11.  p.  v..  Hartford  l.,  capital  of  Blackford 
CO*  Indiana,  81  m.  N.E.  Inilianopolt*,  523  W. 

BLACK  HEATH,  an  elevated  luoory  tract  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  British  metropolis,  which  gives  name  to  the  hund.  ha 
which  it  Is  situated,  in  the  lath  of  Button-ai-Holmc.  county 
Kent,  The  greater  portion  is  in  the  |«rish  of  Greenwich, 
but  it  also  extends  Into  those  of  Charlton,  Lcwisham.  and 
Lee,  and  is  1*  in.  In  nn  E.  nnd  VV.  direction,  and  about  half 
that  N.and  8. ;  from  St.  Paid's  to  the  nearest  part  is  about 
5  m.  8.E.  It  commands  ninny  fine  prospects,  and  has  nu- 
merous elegant  villas.  There  are  two  episcopal  chapels, 
one  in  the  parish  of  Lewl«ham  and  one  In  the  liberty  of 
Kklbrook,  also  two  preparatory  and  several  private  schools. 
On  the  E.side  Is  Monlen  College,  a  quadrangular  structure, 
founded  in  1708,  for  decayed  merchants ;  its  revenue  is 
about  £5000  a  year,  In  the  hands  of  seven  trustees,  who 
nominate  the  pensioner*,  and  appoint  the  treasurer  and 
chaplain  :  there  arc  about  40  supported,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives £5  a  month,  and  has  a  separate  npartment ;  but  they 
eat  at  a  common  table :  none  are  admissible  under  fifty 
years  of  age.  A  Roman  rond  (Watllng-atreet),  from  Lon- 
don to  Dover,  traverses  the  heath,  nearly  In  the  direction 
of  the  modern  line  :  there  are  some  large  ancient  tumuli  an 
it.  In  the  II th  century  the  Danes  (whose  fleet  lay  off 
(Greenwich)  were  encamped  on  the  heath  some  Months, 
whence  they  mode  many  excursions ;  In  one  of  which  Can 
terbury  was  sacked,  and  the  archbishop  carried  otf,  and 
afterw  ard  killed.  Wat  Tyler,  and  subsequently  Jack  Cade, 
took  up  positions  with  their  followers  on  it ;  as  did  the 
Cornish  rebels,  under  Lord  Audley,  defeated  with  great 
siMghu  r  bj  Hi  nrv  V  II.  Thn !h  r  also,  m  i.,im.  r  times,  the 
lord  mayor  and  cor|«oratlon.  und.  occasionally,  the  king  and 
his  court,  were  wont  to  go,  when  illustrious  personages 
were  to  be  welcomed  to  the  capital.    ( HaitUti  Kent,  i-t.) 

BLACK  RIVER,  N.Y-  Is  the  third  In  size  whkh  flows 
wholly  within  the  state.  It  rises  in  Herkimer  co..  and  after 
a  course  of  120  in.  N.W,  It  enters  Black-river  bay,  at  the 
fool  of  lake  Ontario.  From  the  High  falls  at  Leyden.  40 
m.  to  the  Umg  falls  at  Carthage.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
requiring  4  ft.  of  water.  From  the  foot  of  the  High  falls, 
(Hack  river  canal  extends  34  m.  to  the  Erie  canal,  at  Ronvst- 
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The  estimated  cost  of  this  canal  U  and  it  It  In  • 

state  of  forwardness.  The  main  cnnnl  requires  108  locks, 
to  overcome  an  ascent  and  descent  of  1083  ft. 

Black  Rivkb,  p.  t.,  Lorain  en.,  O.,  130  m.  N.N.E.  Co- 
Iambus,  387  W.  Watered  by  Black  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
which,  on  take  Erie,  la  a  village,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
considerable  trade.  It  has  one  foreign  eommlssltm  house, 
four  stores,  two  lumber-yards,  three  schools,  67  scholars. 
Poii.  of  the  t.  BOR 

BLACK  ROCK,  p.  tm  Black  Rock  t..  Erie  co.,  N.Y.,  290 
m.  W.  by  N.  Albany,  383  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Niagara  river,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  34  m.  N.  of  Buffalo, 
»  which  It  W  connected  by  a  rail  road.  Incorporated  In 
1837,  and  contains  one  church,  ten  stores  and  grocerW  Ave 
warehouses,  four  flouring-mills  with  twenty-five  run  of 
v-mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  dtsilllcrles,  one 
one  plaster-mill,  one  ronrhlne-shop.  one 
-factory,  one  rope-walk,  one  cloihicrs'-works,  and  va- 
other  mechanical  establishments :  300  dwellings,  and 
about  1900  Inhabitants.  The  harbour  U  formed  by  an  im- 
mense stone  pier  or  mole  in  Niagara  river,  over  a  mile  in 
length,  SO  ft.  wide  at  its  base,  ana  30  ft.  at  the  top  erected 
by  the  state  of  New- York,  at  an  eipense  of  9300,000.  for 
the  double  purpose  of  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  har- 
bour fur  vessels  on  the  lake  and  the  canal  boats  which  ea- 
ter the  lake  through  it,  and  for  supplying  the  Erie  canal 
with  water  from  the  lake,  as  far  E.  as  Montezuma,  nearly 
half  of  its  entire  length.  A  dam,  165  yards  long,  connects 
j  in^tll^i  *?4^Usii^fV  txlimcff  \%Ma^Ji  fth^1  ^  tlj*  w Liif.r  In  ill' 
ft-,  to  a  level  with  the  lake,  creating  an  Im- 
er  power,  but  panlally  Improved.  A  lock  ad- 
mit* vessels  from  the  harbour  into  the  river.  The  average 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  harbour  is  15  ft  The  Erie  canal 
enters  the  harbour  opposite  to  Bird's  Island,  which  fat  Im- 
mediately above,  and  connected  by  a  mole  with  Squaw  Isl- 
and, which  latter  contains  131  acres.  In  the  year  1840, 
5I9.'JH4  bushels  of  wheat  were  received,  and  344,700  barrels 
of  flour  were  manufactured  at  thrs  place.  A  ferry  crosses 
in  Waterloo,  In  Canada.  The  township  extends  on  three 
sides  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  from  which  It  is  centrally  dis- 
tant 3  m.    it  has  ten  schools,  3t»f»  scholars.    Top.  3625. 

BLACK  SEA  (the  Euxlne,  or  IW$  Fn\am  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans),  a  large  internnl  sea  lying  between 
the  8.W.  province*  of  Russia  In  Europe  nncf  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  40°  50"  to  46°  45-  fi.  Int.,  and  from  27°  25' 
to  40°  48r  E.  long.  It  h  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  Russian  provinces]  of  Tautlda,  Kherson,  and  Be«sn 
rabla  ;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  Caucasian  countries  Clr- 
eassia.  Mingrclla,  and  Imeritla  ;  on  the  8.E.  nnd  8.  by 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Turkish 
governments  of  Rumelia  and  Bulgaria.  Its  extreme  length 
from  E.  to  W.  la  upwards  of  700  m. ;  its  greatest  width,  on  f 
the  3Nl  meridian.  400  m.;  E.  from  this  it  narrow*  bv  the  ' 
projection  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  advance  of  the  opposite 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  to  J54  m. ;  again  It  widens  to  265  m. 
between  the  strait  of  Yenikale  and  the  gulf  of  Hamsun,  but 
from  the  last  point  It  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishes*,  till 
its  E  coast  (running  due  N.  and  3.)  does  not  exceed  60  tn. 
in  width.  Its  surface  Is  estimated  at  about  160,000  aq.  in., 
and  its  coast  line,  including  Its  sinuosities,  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 2000  m.  ( Chtralier,  Voy.  dt  la  Propon.  et  da  Pont 
Km.,  p.  329;  Jones's  Travels,  It..  383;  RmntlTs  Camp. 
Orap.  of  W.  Aria,  m\  277;  Arromtmith's  Atlas.) 

The  Black  sea  Is  connected  with  the  sea  of  Azoph  by  the 
strait  of  Yenikale.  (an.  Basphorus  Cimmerint),  and  with 
the  sea  of  Marmara  by  the  channel  of  Constantinople  (an. 

Thraeiut).  Willi  these  exceptions,  it  Is  wholly 
It  is  also  much  more  compact  in  form  than  most 
es  of  water;  giving  off  no  great  limbs,  like 
the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  4cr ..  and  having  very  few  even 
moderately  -rir.ed  gulfs.  The  most  important,  that  of  Klrkt- 
alt,  (the  Gtrriai'tas  Sinus  of  the  ancients)  lies  between 
the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Crimea  and  the  opposite  shore  of  S. 
Russia,  extending  as  tar  E.  as  the  isthmus  of  Perekon, 
The  coast  of  the  sea  is.  however,  by  no  means  Iron-bound ; 
small  bay-sand  harbours  innumerable  occur  at  short  distan- 
ces, through  all  its  circuit,  but  none  of  them  Is  In  (he  least 
comparable,  as  to  si  Re.  with  the  gulf  of  Ktrklnlt  unless,  in- 
deed, the  sea  of  Azoph  and  the  sea  of  Marmara  be  reckon- 
ed as  golfs  of  the  Black  sea.  The  straits  of  the  Black  sea 
are  very  remarkable;  they  scarcely  break  the  continuity 
of  the  land,  for  at  their  narrowest  part,  that  of  Yenikale, 
to  not  more  than  2  m.  across,  and  that  of  Constantinople 
leas  than  U  m.  ( Pallas' t  Travels  in  S.  Huttia,  II.,  288; 
Chevalier,  p.  44.)  The  former,  indeed,  spreads  out  In  low 
and  swampy  grounds  Into  a  kind  of  marshy  hay,  the  great- 
est width  of  which,  measured  transversely.  Is  about  34  m. 
(Pallas,  II.,  300)  ;  but  the  Thractnn  Bospborus  flows  I 
through  its  whole  length  of  about  17  tn.,  like  a  magnificent 
river,  between  mountainous  banks,  and  In  no  part  attains 
a  width  of  more  than  2  m.  or  24  m.   [Janet,  11..  448.) 


meir  emnoucnure  in  us  waters. 
Euxlne  expands  in  this  direction,  from 
ly  or  quite  280  m.  In  width  ;  but  Imme- 
ucasian  mountains.  It  suddenly  stretch- 
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lions  appear  to  be  extremely  regular,  depending  generally 
upon  the  proximity  of  the  land ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  Cat 
in  many  places  (off  the  mouths  of  Uie  Danube  In  pnrtlcu 
lar)  the  distance  of  the  shore  may  be  known  within  4  m. 
from  the  soundings  only.  (Eton,  Commerce  of  tat  Black 
Sea,  p.  6.)  In  the  stmlt  of  Yenikale,  the  depth,  in  Us  shal- 
lowest part,  does  not  exceed  1 1  rt.,  nor  In  lis  deepest  is  It 
more  than  22  ft ;  but.  passing  this,  the  sea  itself  is  found, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  strait,  to  have  a  general  dc;>th 
of  4  fathoms,  deepening  rapidly  to  20  fathoms  or  more; 
while.  In  the  8.  parts,  48  fathoms  are  found  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Thrarian  Bosphorus  ;  an  equal  or  greater  depth 
along  the  W.  shore,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  land,  as  lar 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  and  in  the  main  sea,  between 
the  Bosphorns  and  8ebn»lopol.  in  the  Crimen,  no  bottom  Is 
found  at  100. 120. 140,  and  100  fathoms.  The  sea  upon  1 
3.  coast,  from  Constantinople  to  Binope  (long.  35°),  Is  ml 
ably  deep ;  thence  to  the  E.  const  It  is  known  only  that 
vessels  of  any  draught  may  navigate  its  waters;  and  the 
N.E.  shore,  between  the  rivers  Pilosis  and  Kuban,  may  be 
regarded  as  yet  unknown  to  Europeans,  (fouart  of  tat 
Blonde,  1829;  Gear.  Journal  L,  106;  Ktan,  p.  7-15;  .fa'sti- 
r<i/fy  Ckartt,  sect  IV.,  pi.  73.) 

The  Euxlne  is  enclosed  on  the  N.E.,  E.,  ft,  and  8.W.  by 
high  mountains,  which  run  down  close  to  Its  margin ;  even 
on  the  W.,  the  Carpathian*  approach  its  shores  to  within 
170  in. ;  but  towards  the  N.W.  and  N .,  It  opens  on  the  great 
European  plain,  w  hich  Includes  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  N. 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  Not  a  mount- 
ain, not  a  hill,  rises  near  its  bed,  In  these  directions,  except 
the  smalt  range  in  the  8.  of  the  Crimea,  it  might  be  rea- 
sonably Imagined  that.  In  consequence  of  such  a  formation, 
its  basin  would  consist  exclusively  of  the  countries  stretch- 
ing from  Its  N.W.  and  W.  shores.  This  Is,  however,  far 
from  being  the  case.  It  la  true  that  its  N.E.  coast,  bound 
rloxely  In  by  the  Caucasus,  receives  only  the  torrents  that 
run  their  short  courses  from  the  W.  slopes  of  that  mountain 
system,  but  from  the  8.E.  and  8.,  the  supply  yielded  by 
Asia  Minor  Is  by  no  means  niggardly,  several  very  consid- 
erable rivers  having  their  embouchure  in  its  waters. 

The  basin  of  the 
about  40  m.  to  nearly 
diately  N.  of  the  Caua 
es  E.  3W)  m..  the  sea  receiving,  through  tho  Kuban,  nearly 
alt  the  water  that  flows  from  the  N.E.  face  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  by  various  other  channels,  considerably  the  larger 
part  of  all  the  drainage  from  the  low  nnd  swampy  lands  W. 
of  the  Caspian.  {Set  Caspian  8«a.)  On  Its  N.  coast  the 
Black  sea  receives  the  waters  of  some  of  the  first  class  Eu- 
ropean rivers  from  a  distance  of  700  m.  from  its  shores. 
(Set  Don,  Djuistk,  Dinarx.)  The  Don,  indeed,  falls  Into 
the  sea  of  Azoph ;  but  this  la,  physically  considered,  only  a 
part  of  the  larger  body  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  by 
far  the  most  remarknblc  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Euxlne  is 
that  towards  the  W.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
Carpathians  nppronch,  in  I 

rallvely  short  distance  of  its  shores ;  but  notwithstnr 
this,  the  Danube,  after  breaking  through  the  mountains  at 
Orsova,  reaches  the  Euxlne  charged  with  all  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  E.  and  N.E.  declivities  of  the  Alps,  the  8. 
and  part  of  the  N.E.  declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  the  8. 
declivities  of  the  Sudetes,  and  the  N.  declivities  of  the 
Balkhan;  in  other  words,  the  whole  water  of  V.  Turkey, 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Bohemia 
and  Lomhnrdy ;  together  with  a  great  part  of  that  of  Bava- 
ria and  Wlrtemberg.  (Set  Dakvbk.)  These  countries  ex- 
tend above  1000  m.  W.  from  the  Black  sea ;  their  surface 
is  equal  to  more  than  1  Uth  part  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  their  running  water  to  almost  1  8th  part.  (I.ithttw 
stein,  Cosmag.,  U  328,  et  see.)  When  to  this  is  added  the 
supply  from  the  N.E.  and  8.,  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
basin  of  the  Euxine  Is  of  very  great  extent  The  much 
larger  portion  belongs  to  Europe,  of  which  it  drains  almost 
l-3d  part;  and  the  amount  of  water  received  by  the  tea  to 
equal  to  that  given  from  the  same  division  of  the  world  to 
the  Mediterranean  (dirett)  and  Baltic  together.  It  la,  In- 
deed, by  far  the  largest  of  the  European  basins,  nor  Is  there 
anywhere  a  similar  tract  of  country  so  abundantly  irrigated. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  In  this  close  sea,  but  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  water  received,  the  currents  are  very 
marked,  powerful,  and  regular ;  a  little  variation  to  caused 
by  winds,  and  some  trifling  complexity  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  but  In  general  the  direction  Is  from  all  points  inward* 
the  channel  of  Constantinople,  through  which  a  very  con- 
stant flow  is  kept  up  to  the  sen  of  Marmara.  Within  this 
strait  however,  the  currents  become  rather  more  variable, 
being  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  ihe  Inequalities  of  the 
roasts,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  channel.  (Chevalier,  a. 
45 ;  Jones.  L,  394,  44? ;  Pallas,  ll-  289 ;  Off.  Journal,  („ 
107,  K:  The  water  of  the  Black  sea  appears  to  contain 
more  salt  than  "j^jl^jj*^  Docn  ^P^'^'  under  exisling 
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ui  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  N.  American  lakes,  that  It  ha* 
been  continued  loaf  enough  to  make  them  meet  and  clew, 
even  had  they  originally  been  filled  with  Ink  '  Hut  an  op- 
eration, not  less  powerful,  has  been  at  work  fully  a*  long 
upon  these  water* ;  and  though  the  Men  of  Azoph  ho*  be- 
come potable,  except  when  a  8.W.  wind  prevails,  the 
Black  sea  itself  U  MM  to  be  only  about  1  7th  part  lens  sail 
than  Uic  AtlanUc,  and  fully  1-lOth  salter  than  the  Baltic. 
iOiardin,  p.  155;  Janet,  11.,  143,  fee.)  ThU,  if  correct,  la, 
In  all  probability,  attributable  to  the  online  nature  of  the 
«ca  bed.  The  S.  coast  is  almost  one  continued  plain  of 
salt,  and  the  numerous  lakes,  with  which  these  steppes 
abound,  are,  by  the  action  of  the  summer  sun,  covered  w  ith 
a  thick,  white  crust  of  the  same  mineral,  perfectly  crystal 
lized,  and  having  the  appearance,  and  almoet  the  consis- 
tency, of  ice.  (PaJlat,  (L  466-477;  Met.  Guthrie',  Tour 
through  the  Tnurida,  p.  j.'i  59,  fce.)  It  Is  very  improbable 
lliat  litis  peculiarity  of  soil  should  be  continued  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  then  suddenly  cense  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  If  It  be  farther  continued  to  any  distance,  It  will  ne- 
cessarily countervail  in  a  great  degree  the  influence  of  the 
immense  supply  of  fresh  water.  The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  but  very  little  Is  known,  with  anything  like  certainty, 
of  the  chemical  comptmUon  of  the  Black  sea.  The  Russian 
observations  are  limited  to  the  N.  shores  ;  the  few  French 
and  English  travellers  who  have  traversed  Its  surface,  have 
done  so  only  partially  and  hurriedly ;  among  trading  navi- 
gators there  has  been  no  Jonas  Han  way  ;  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  Turks  exhibit  nothing  but  Ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  misrepresentation.  A  scientific  survey  of  this  sea 
has  yet  to  be  performed,  and  Russia  Is  the  only  power  to 
which  Europe  can  look  for  this  service.  Her  government 
has  already  distinguished  Itself  by  similar  investigations, 
and  as  she  has  so  gn  at  an  Interest  In  the  correct  delinea- 
tion and  description  of  this  sen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
may  shortly  undertake  the  task.  Meanwhile,  however, 
man  >  old  prejudices  with  respect  to  it  are  fast  vanishing  j  and 
the  Kuxine  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  dark  and  desolate  re- 
gion of  storms,  danger,  and  shipwreck.  That  such  an 
opinion  should  have  ever  prevailed,  is  not  a  Utile  remark- 
able; but  it  did  prevail  In  ancient,  and  In  modern  tunes  till 
a  comparatively  late  period.  Toumefort  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  dispel  the  prejudices  and  misrepresentations 
referred  to;  and  who  ventured  to  represent  facts  as  he 
found .  them,  and  not  as  they  had  been  disguised  by  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  and  by  blind  and  Ignorant  Tuikish  im\  ■ 
gators.  tfuviqu'en  a  (rut  dit  let  osoiu,  says  ibis  learned 
and  excellent  traveller,  la  Mrr  Autre  n'a  not  dt  noir,  four 
nasi  dirt,  que  It  nom  i  Ut  orats  n'p  touj/lrnt  pat  arte  pint 
dt  furit,  tt  Ut  oragtt  a'y  tent  guirtt  ptut  frequent  fas  tmr 
Ut  autrtt  mrrt.  11  faul  pardunntr  ttt  exaggeration*  qui 
Bottti  ancient,  tt  turtout  au  chagrin  tt  Otide ;  rn  rffet  tt 
noble  dt  la  Mrr  .Voiri  ttt  dt  nvhne  toaltur  qut  ctlui  dt  ta 
Mrr  lllanthe,  tt  ttt  tent  en  font  autti  clairtt ;  en  un  mat, 
ti  Ut  c&ttt  dt  ctttr  mrr,  qui  pattent  pour  ti  dangtreuttt, 
paroitttnt  tombre  dt  loin,  tt  tont  Ut  bait  qui  Ut  comvrmt, 
ou  It  grand  ilotgnememt  | si  Ut  font  paroitrt  comme  noir- 
•ttrtt.  La  titl  f  fut  ti  bean  tt  ti  terene  prndant  taut  uolrr 
rouage,  out  nont  ne  purnut  uout  tmpechtr  dt  donne.r  una  et- 
ptct  dt  d  menti  a  Valeria*  Ftaeeut.  famcur  poitt  Latin, 
qui  mat  art  que  U  ciet  dt  la  Mcr  -Voire  ttt  toujour*  embrou 
tile,  tt  qu'on  n'y  voit  jamais  dt  tempt  bitn  forme.   (il„  164.) 

The  prevailing  wind  la  the  Euxine  Is  from  the  N.E., 
and,  as  It  blows  over  a  great  extent  of  flat  and  swampy 
country,  it  Is  laden  with  moisture ;  and.  being  confined  by 
the  high  land  on  the  I  .  8..  and  8.W..  heavy  fogs  are  oc- 
casionally produced,  (t  may  even  be  conceded  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  "  in  winter  these  fogs,  and  the  falling  mow, 
cause  sometimes  a  darkness  so  great,  that  mariners  ore  un- 
able to  discern  objects  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length 
from  their  vessels."  (  Travtlt.  i.,  641.)  Rut  this  inconve- 
nience involves  scarcely  any  hazard,  for  the  depth  of  water 
is  always  sufficient  to  allow  of  lying  to  without  danger  of 
drifting  upon  sand  or  rock  ;  and,  with  the  least  break  In  the 
weather,  landmarks  of  the  very  best  kind  come  into  view, 
which  may  be  seen  at  90,  and  often  at  60  m.  distance. 
(Eton,  p.  8,0.) 

From  the  confined  extent  of  the  water,  a  short  and  trou 
blesomc  sea  Is  caused  by  anything  like  a  gale ;  but  it  is  not 
dangerous;  and  storms,  to  which  the  Black  sea  is  not  more 
subject  than  other  sens,  are  rarely  of  long  duration.  (  /./■•«. 
p.  6.)  While  they  last,  the  close,  pent-up  water  being 
greatly  agitated,  accidents,  of  course,  sometimes  occur;  but 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  difficult  to  |silnt  out  any  sea 
of  limited  dimensions  where,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  do  not  occur.  The  N.W.  shore  is  low  and  sandy  ;  a 
•sxnilnnnk,  3  m.  in  extent,  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
channel  of  Constantinople ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Crimea  two 
rocks  He  close  In  shore. 

Lastly,  there  Is  an  opening,  called  Yalan  Bokur  (false 
mouth,,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Channel  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  very  considerably  resembling  It.  though  easily 
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enough  distinguished  when  the  landmarks  are  visible.  Ig. 
norant,  half-bred  pilots  frequently  conduct  their  ships  into 
this  mouth ;  and  as  it  runs  upon  a  low  aijd  dangerous  shore, 
the  consequences  are  mostly  fatal.  These  ore  the  oaly 
known  real  dangers  of  this  sea.  Con  it  be  affirmed  thai 
any  piece  of  water  of  like  extent  has  so  few  t  if  Jon,  p. 
4-0;  Janet,  11.,  387-397.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Euxine 
is  deep,  and  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  shoals :  there 
are  but  two  Islands  In  Its  whole  area  ;  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
olf  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  Kerpe,  or  Carpal,  on  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  navigation  Is,  Uiereloie,  of  the 
openest  kind,  and  even  In  the  worst  of  storms  there  is  no 
w  ant  of  sea  room.  The  largest  ships  may  sail  close  to  its 
high  shores :  the  anchorage  grounds  are  good,  and  hold 
well  ;  and  many  of  its  ports  are  excellent.  In  fine,  the 
Kuxlne  tiny  be  described  as  a  clear,  open  sea.  w  hose  navi- 
gation is  as  easy  as  possible  to  skilful  mariners,  the  bad 
character  which  it  has  so  long  undeservedly  borne  being 
wholly  ascribeblc  to  the  b.id  build  of  the  vessels,  their 
want  of  charts  and  compasses,  and  the  utter  incapacii)  of 
the  sailors  by  whom,  till  recently.  It  has  been  navigated. 
From  the  15th  to  the  hitter  part  of  the  l-ili  ceutur>,  the 
Turks  excluded  every  other  nation  from  its  waters.  At 
length  the  Russians  fought  their  way  to  its  shores,  and  in 
1709  it  was  partially  opened  to  British  and  other  European 
traders.  Conventions  to  the  same  effect  were  made  with 
the  Turkish  government  by  Uueen  Elizabeth.  Jume*  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  bzc.  ( Treaty  of  Adrianaplt,  SepL,  1675). 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  without  any  effect ;  and  it  ia 
only,  therefore,  since  the  latter  date,  or  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  that  the  Black  sea  has  become 
known  to,  and  been  justly  appreciated  by,  navigators. 

The  climate  of  the  Black  sea  and  its  neighbouring  n^in 
tries  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  but  at  an  average  is  lower 
than  would  be  supposed  from  Its  latitude.  This  would 
seem  to  be  asctibable  principally  to  Its  want  of  shelter  ou 
the  N. ;  the  winds  from  the  polar  regions  reaching  its  coast, 
and  blowing  over  its  surface,  unmitigated  except  by  the 
temperature  of  the  plain  land  over  which  they  pass. 
Winds  from  Hie  8.  are  ten  frequent  than  those  from  lheN„ 
nnd,  having  to  climb  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Taurua,  be- 
fore, they  reach  the  const,  they  arrive  there  materially 
chilled.  Even  on  Its  8.  snores,  the  S.  wind  sometimes 
prevents  travelling  even  In  the  month  of  .May.  (  Tournt- 
fort,  111.,  37.)  Its  N.  gulfs  nnd  bays  are  in  certain  seasons 
frozen  liard  enough  to  open  a  passage  for  troops ;  nnd  it  Is 
recorded  by  Strabn  (lib.  vil.).  that  the  soldiers  of  Mltliri 
dales  engaged  those  of  the  Tauric  Chcrsonesus  (Crimea) 
in  the  winter,  on  a  part  of  the  Boaphorus  w  here,  in  the 
preceding  summer,  a  naval  action  hud  been  fought.  In 
1065.  the  width  of  the  strait  was  measured  on  the  ica 
( Patlat.  ti..  300 ;  an  equal  degree  of  cold  has  been  experi- 
enced in  several  winters  within  the  present  century ;  aud, 
though  such  extreme  Inclemency  be  not  very  common,  nav- 
igation is  always  suspended  with  every  return  of  winter  in 
tlie  sea  of  Azoph.  and  most  commonly  along  the  whole  N. 
shore  of  the  Euxine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summers  are 
usually  hot.  the  thermometer  In  the  shade  frequently  stand- 
ing at  98°,  100°,  and  even  102°  Fahr.  It  often,  however, 
varies  In  the  same  day  from  22°  to  97°,  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  and  in  the  former  the  barometer  partakes  of  the 
Irregularity,  but  U  subject  to  fewer  changes  In  the  latter. 
Thunder  storms  ore  rare,  but  tremendous  when  they  do  oc- 
cur, being  frequently  accompanied  by  destructive  hailstones 
and  water-spouts.  Tin  climate  is  accounted  healthy,  ex- 
cept in  the  aiiiumn,  when  bilious  fevers  are  prevalent. 
The  scourge  of  Mohammedan  countries,  the  plague,  is  more 
or  leas  common  all  round  the  coast,  but  this  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tilth  of  the  Inhabitants,  nnd  not  of  the  cli 
mate.  ( Pallat,  11.,  376-380  ;  Met.  Guthrie,  p.  33,  55,  ate  ; 
Toumefort.  ill..  16  <tC.) 

The  Euxine  teems  with  seals,  pot polaea,  sturgeons,  do) 
phtus,  mackerel,  mullet,  bream,  and  other  Ash,  mostly  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  caught  In  the  Caspian  and  sea  of 
Aral  (ttt  Cabman  Ska)  :  there  are,  however,  few  fUher- 
i  net  e-t  ibli«hr(l  nlong  It.--  shore*,  though,  w  here  the)  do 
exist,  they  ore  extremely  productive.  (Pallat.  11,51,  132, 
289,  461-463;  Olivier,  Voyagt  dan*  r Empire  Othoman.  L. 
135.  etc.) 

There  are  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to  whether  the 
Euxine  be  or  be  not  of  permanent  magnitude.  It  was  a 
commonly  received  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  it  waa 
formerly  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the 
Thrarian  Bosphorus  was  burst  through  by  a  convulsion  of* 
nature,  or  by  the  deluge  of  Deurnl  >n  .  and  AitMotle  even 
believes  that  this  event  did  not  long  precede  the  dme  of 
Homer.  (Jotephut.  Autiq.,\.,3;  Viod.  Hie.,  v.,  3 ;  .IrittoUt 
de  Mtt.,  X\r. ;  /'fray,  vi.,  1.  ate.)  Without  supposing  any 
great  degree  of  physical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  thai 
Greeks,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  mi  the  Euxine  would  have  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  such  a  catastrophe,  had  It  occurred,  and  that,  con 
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itly,  H  Mould  scarcely  have  been  an  invention  or  hy- 
'  of  the  writer*.   Add  to  thia,  that  geological  np- 
strung  I  y  confirm  the  supposition  ,  and  the  fact, 
ie,r,d      to  s*-me,  Mill  Bfgjaag  not  ■  Mule  i-r.-l.ii 
blc.    (PtlUi,  L,  80.  «3;  7'e«ra#/*rf,  lU  346-300;  Clfcaji 
l,  199  ;  l>*rf*  4*  U  Mall,,  Of.  Pkfi.  4*  U  Mtr  A'wrc, 
p.  lUG-'itS.)    It  will  be  observed,  that  among  the  ancients 
only  historians  and  naturalist*  have  been  cited,  but  It  may 
be  added  that  the  same  revolution  Is  dwelt  upon  by  their 
poet*  and  fabulists.   (See  in  particular  f.utan,  vi..  5.)  It 
was.  In  a  word,  the  universal  belief  uf  all  rauks  and  or- 
der*   But  if  this  sea  were  ever  thus  confined.  In  surface 
must  have  been  considerably  higher  than  at  present ;  and 
thai  also  appear*  to  be  the  (act.  from  the  accumulation  of 
Hit  |s*xes  and  marshes  in  the  plain  country  on  its  N.  bor 
ders.    It  Is  evident.  Indeed,  that  a  rite  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  its  surface  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  flood  the 
girater  part  of  southern  Russia,  the  whole  of  which,  ai- 
eept  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  bear  evident  marks  of 
-hating  bean  laid  bare  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
( Pmllts.  passim)  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  It*  N. 
shores  la  that  of  a  diminished  bed.    Polvblus  supposed  the 
Euxlne  to  be  gradually  decreasing  ;  and  lie  has  offered  res 
son*,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  formed  on  more  solid  prein- 
im  than  ancient  writers  often  depend  upon  (iv.,  5).  In 
*  iwtvnc.  he  appears  to  have  been  miMaken.  The 
in  extent,  if  any  ever  did  lake  place,  seems  to  have 
ed  at  once  with  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
by  the  oprning  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.   Since  the  ngc 
of  Potvbins  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  m  the 
size  of  the  as*;  bat  that  it  has  become  clearer.  Is  evident 
from  two  facts  ;  first,  that  a  bank,  called  by  Poly  bins  StctJie 
(Irsjfts).  farmed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  more 
iban  100  m.  in  length,  has  wholly  disappeared;  and  that 
the  Cyanean  isles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphoro*,  so  osle- 
hraied  In  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  are  now  reduced 
to  low  and  Inatgnincnnt  prolongations  of  the  two  opposite 
five**.    (O*0.  .Wn.,  l.  105;  Jnm*,  lU  444;  Oiiritr,  L, 
123.    It  is  not.  perhaps,  likely  that  any  farther  change 
should  take  place,  except  by  some  new  convulsion.  The 
surface  ta  still  a  little,  though  probably  but  a  little,  higher  I 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  is  evident  by  the  con- 
slant  set  of  the  current  through  the  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople— a  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  latter,  and 
of  the  rivers  bringing  down  more  water  than  la  taken  off 
by  evaporation. 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  entertAined  by  the  ft  reeks,  or. 
rather,  the  Greek  poets,  of  this  sea,  its  shores  are  famous 
io  their  true  and  fabulous  history.  Colchis,  the  Temple  of 
the  Hun.  and  seen*  of  the  Argoaauttc  expedition,  wens  on 
us  P..  roast;  the  Cimmerian  land  of  everlasting  darkness 
ivas  originally  (tied  upon  lla  N.  shore  ;  and,  In  more  histor- 
ical times,  the  Lydian,  Persian,  and  Byzantine  powers,  and 
the  exploits  of  Mithridatea,  Illustrated  its  8.  and  8.W.  hoc 
ders.    At  an  early  period,  many  Greek  colonies  were  plant 
ed  on  lis  shore*.   lie  commerce  was  also  reckoned  of  first 
rate  importance.  Athens  drew  from  u  her  principal  sup- 
Wm  <-f  corn  and  naval  stores;  ami  ii  furnished  the  favour 
ike  slaves  to  the  markets  of  (ireece  and  Rome.    Ovid  died 
la  exile  somewhere  on  its  borders,  but  whether  on  the  Dan- 
ube or  Dniestr  is  disputed.    From  the  nine  of  Constantlne 
till  the  15th  century,  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
w.irld,  and.  during  this  period,  n  part,  at  least,  of  the  Indian 
trade  was  earned  on  through  it :  the  Venetians  and  Geno- 
eee  were  the  conductors  of  this  traffic.   Boon  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  in  1453,  all  but  Turkish  vessels  were  ex 
rinded  from  the  Euxine ;  and  it  waa  not  till  after  the  treaty 
of  Kainardjl.  in  1774.  that  the  Russian  eagle  was  displayed 
on  its  waters. 

The  name  of  than  sen,  Euxine,  it  only  a  modernized  form 
of  the  original  Greek  word  oCrvs*  (Inhospitable),  bestowed 
upon  it  for  the  imaginary  reasons  previously  alluded  to.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  subsequently,  the  Greeks  imbibed 
n  somewhat  better  opinion  of  It,  and  changed  lu  designa- 
tion to  Bjs|s|SSM  (hospitable)     it  w:.»   rilriles  nU,  called 

•imply  Morn*  (the  sen}.  The  Turkish  name  is  Caen  De 
nisi,  and  the  Russian.  Cxorno  More,  both  being  literally 
CUM toted  in  the  term  Black  sen. 

BL ACKSTON B,  river,  rise*  In  Paxton  and  Ilolden 
towmhipv  Worcester  m..  M—„  and  few*.  B.B.  lata  tin- 
Mafc»  of  K.  L.  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Pawtucket  r- 
tiatil  It  enters  Providence  river.  It  afford*  extensive  wa- 
a*  power.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  connects  Wor- 
cester with  Providence,  passes  along  the  valley  of  this  riv- 
er. This  canal  la  45  m.  long.  34  feet  wide  at  top  nnd  18  at 
he  bottom,  and  is  4  fret  deep,  and  waa  completed  in  1829 
SJ  a  cost  of  about  fTOO.000. 

BLACKWALL,  a  hamlet  of  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
par.  Stepney,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lee  with  the 
Thames.  5  m.  B.  8t  Paul's,  being  in  fact  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don. Here  are  the  K.  and  W.  twdH  Dock*,  Jtc,  for  an  ac- 
at  of  which  eee  London. 
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BLACK  WARRIOR,  river,  Ala.,  Is  formed  by  the  june 
ti<«i  of  Mulberry  river  and  Locust  Pork,  which  unite  in  the 
8.W.  part  of  Jeurnsnn  co.    It  then  flows  8.W.  by  Tusca 
loosn.and  thence  8.  by  W.  to  lu  junction  with  Tombigbee 
r.,  at  the  8.  point  of  Greene  co.    Its  whole  length  la  about 
160  miles.    It  is  navigable,  at  certain  seasons,  for  steam 
boat*  to  Tuscaloosa,  and  for  boats  much  farther. 

BLACK  WELL'S  18 LAND,  N.  Y„  situated  In  the  Bast 
river,  belongs  to  the  city,  and  contains  the  city  pemtetitian . 
a  fine  stone  building,  and  u  lunatic  asylum.  It  Is  a  mile 
and  three  quarters  long. 

BLADEN,  county,  N.  C,  situated  in  the  8.  put  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1900  sq.  in.  Drained  by  Cape  Pear  riv- 
er. It  contained  in  1840.  W789  neat  cattle,  5855  sheep. 
91.068  iwine;  and  produced  1549  bushels  of  w  heat,  IK),705 
of  Indian  corn,  4954  of  oats,  55,141  of  potatoes,  74,487 
pounds  of  rice.  58.193  of  cotton.  14.3C1  barrels  of  pitch,  tor. 
and  turpentine.  Ii  had  eleven  stores,  eighty-three  grist 
mills,  twenty-one  saw -mills,  eighteen  distilleries,  one  acad 
emy.  11  students,  23  schools,  348  scholars.  Pop.:  white*. 
4317 ;  slaves,  3413  ;  free  coloured,  '292 ;  total.  tUH. 

BLADEN8BURG,  p  v..  Prince  George  Co.,  Md.,  6  m.  N.E 
WaHhlngion  city,  34  W.  Annapolis.  81tunted  on  the  8.E. 
side  of  the  rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  It 
contains  three  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  and 
one  Presbyterian;  an  academy ,  eight  stores,  one  flouring 
mill,  one  grist-mill,  sixty  dwellings,  and  400  inhabitants 
There  Is  a  mineral  spring  in  the  village.  Commodore  Bar- 
ney, with  a  few  marines,  here  made  a  brave  resistance  to 
the  British,  in  their  advance  to  the  conflagration  of  Wash 
ington  in  1814.  but  wa*  overpowered  by  greatly  supariot 
numbers. 

BLAIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  Inferieure.  cap 
cant,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  lane,  22  m.  N.N  W.  Nantes 
Pop.  4553.  Its  ensile,  of  which  only  a  small  part  now  re 
main*,  wa*  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  in  Bretagne.  It 
was  partly  demolished  in  1699.  Calvinism  wa*  early  in- 
troduced into  this  town,  a  synod  having  been  held  here  In 
1565,  at  which  there  were  reckoned  above  1900  Protestants. 
{Ifujro,  art.  Aetrs  Inftritmrt.) 

BLA1R8VILLE.  p.  v.  Black  Lick  t..  Indiana  on.  Pa.. 
171  m.  W.  bv  N.  Ilarrisburg.  199  W.  Incorporated  in  lt*J5. 
Situated  at  the  junction  of  Black  Lick  creek  with  the  Crate - 
Maugh  river.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passe*  through  it 
A  bndge  here  crosses  the  Conewaugh  r.  It  contains  five 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  on*  German 
Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  fourteen  stores,  our 
fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  flouring  mill,  three 
grist-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  1  school,  255  scholars,  and  ISO  dwelling*.  Pop. 

Bla.irsvh.lb,  p.  v..  capital  of  Union  co.,  Ga_  118  m. 
N.N.W.  Mllledgevlile.  617  W. 

BLAKELY,  p.  t..  Lucerne  co..  Pa.,  150  m.  N.E.  liar 
risburg,  254  W.  Drained  by  Lackawannock  rim  and 
it*  tributaries,  which  afford  water-power.  Anthracite  coal 
is  abundant.  It  contains  two  store*,  two  flouring  mills, 
eight  saw-mills,  four  schools.  160  scholars.    Pop.  570. 

Blackly,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Early  co„  <;*.,  203  m  fi.W. 
Millcdgeville.  850  W.  It  contain*  a  court-house,  jail,  an 
academy,  and  eight  or  ten  dwelling*. 

Blakklt.  p.  v.,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Baldwin 
co.,  Ala.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Tenaaw  river,  one  of 
the  outlet*  of  Mobile  river,  opposite  to  Mobile.  The  har- 
bour admits  vessels  requiring  11  feet  of  water.  The  situa- 
tion m  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  the  village  I*  well  sup- 
plied with  good  water.  A  greater  depth  of  water,  and  a 
more  ready  access  to  the  ocean,  it  wa*  supposed,  would 
render  it  a  formidable  rival  of  Mobile,  but  the  expectations 
of  Its  founders  in  this  respect,  have  not  been  fully  answer- 
ed. It  contain*  a  court-house,  ten  stores,  and  many  neat 
dwelling*. 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  de  la  Mearthe,  cap. 
cane,  on  the  Vezouse.  Pop.  9638.  It  wa*  burned  down 
in  1597  and  1636.  It  produce*  yarn  for  hosiery,  and  ha* 
considerable  tanneries. 

BLANCH  A  RD,  p.  L,  Piscatiquis  co..  Me..  73  m.  N.  by  R. 
Augusta.  068  W.  It  contain*  2  school*.  80  scholars.  Pop. 
970. 

Blanch ard.  p.  t,  Hancock  to.,  O.,  80  m.  N.  by  W.  Co 
lumhus.  451  W.    It  contains  4  schools,  915  scholars.  Pop 
699.   The  post-office  Is  called  Biancbard's  bridge,  and  the 
village  contains  71  Inhabitant*. 
IIi.am  iisRiv  i.,  Putnam  co_  O.   Pop.  688. 
BLANC  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  cap.  ar 
rond..  on  the  (  reuse,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  33  m.  WAW, 
i  Int.  .-i -ir  -  mix.    Pop.  (town  ft  cant.)  3847.   It  i*  divided  by 
the  river  into  two  parts,  called  the  high  and  low  town* : 
both  are  Ill-built,  particularly  the  former,  the  street*  of 
which,  besides  being  narrow  nnd  crooked,  are  also  precipi 
tons.    It  Is  the  sent  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction 
There  now  remain  but  few  traces  of  lu  ancient  lorufica 
B  ■  3B5 
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tttmv  whirl),  however,  were  once  strong  enough  to  renin t 
several  siege*.  This  is  a  very  ancient  plsce,  s\nd  was  often 
frequented  by  the  Romnn  legion*.  The  road  from  La 
Blanc  to  St  Sarin  Is  still  called  the  7>c4*  sis  Cisar. 
{Hup.  art.  Mrt ;  Diet.  Ooograpkion*.) 

Ill.Wro  (CAPE), a  relebnM  MM  on  the  W.  r.-a*t 
of  Africa ;  lat  90°  46'  96"  N.,  long.  17°  4  10"  W.  This 
cape,  which  wns  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  In  1441, 
forms  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge,  called  the  Geb-el-reld, 
or  While  mountain,  projecting  Into  the  sea  In  a  S.  direc- 
tion. Inside  Uie  cap*  Is  a  spacious  bay,  which  has  on  its 
S  I",  side  the  hank  and  town  of  Argukn. 

RL  \ \ HFORD  FORUM,  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Dorset,  hnnd.  Coomb's  Ditch,  Blandford  (or  N.) 
div.,  H8  m.  SW.  London.  Pop.,  !89I.  9543:  1831.  3109: 
houses  S&i.  This  neat  little  town  la  sManted  on  n  bend  of 
this  s.  m  amid  one  of  the  finest  trarts  of  sheep  pasture  in 
the  kingdom ;  a  six -arched  bridge  crosses  the  stream,  and 
there  are  two  others  to  facilitate  the  communication*  of 
the  town  during  occasional  floods.  The  houses  are  uni- 
form brick  structures,  arranged  In  regularly -formed,  and 
well -paved  and  lighted  streets.  The  church  is  a  modern 
building  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire.  There 
are  also  an  independent  chapel,  a  free  grammar  school, 
and  a  blue-coat  school,  each  with  small  endowments ; 
alma  houses,  supporting  ten  old  people  j  a  charity  produ- 
cing £190  a  year,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys;  and  another, 
now  producing  £300  a  year,  originally  left  for  the  purpnsc 
of  erfuratlng  four  poor  children.  There  1*  n  handsome 
town-hall,  and  a  nent  thentre;  and  on  a  fine  down,  near 
the  town,  annual  races  are  held  In  Aug.  The  weekly  mar- 
ket Is  held  on  .Saturday,  and  3  annual  fairs  cm  March  7, 
Jnly  10,  Nov.  8 :  they  ore  for  horse*,  cattle,  and  cheese. 
A  manufacture  of  shirt  buttons  employs  many  women  and 
children  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  it  Is  much 
leas  extensive  than  formerly;  lace  of  a  very  fine  desrrip 
tlon  (some  of  It  selling  for  £30  a  yard)  used  alto  to  be 
made  ;  but  the  chief  business  of  the  place  originates  In  Its 
market  and  fairs,  and  in  Its  being  the  resort  of  the  neigh 
bourlng  gentry  and  other*,  at  the  races,  fur.,  which  makes 
It  a  thriving  and  increasing  town.  It  was  Incorporated  by 
chnrter  of  3d  of  James  [..  which  also  granted  the  manor. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there  are  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  limit*  of  the  borough  are 
restricted  to  the  town,  where  96  of  every  100  of  the  pop. 
of  the  pnri«h  reside.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is 
derived  from  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs,  land*,  and  quit- 
rents,  and  avenge*  about  £195  a  year  ;  they  hold  n  court 
lect  annually.  A  court  of  record  was  granted  by  the  first 
charter,  which  has  long  been  disused.  Petty  setsinn*  for 
the  Rlnndford  div.,  are  held  in  the  town  by  the  on.  mngis- 
glstrate* ;  nnd  monthly  court*  of  the  bishop  and  archdea- 
con* of  the  dlocess.  It  is  also  a  polling  town  for  the  cnun- 
,  and  the  central  town  of  a  unlnn  of  33  parishes,  under 
«  Poor  Law  Act ;  It  has  three  guardians  ;  It*  rates  amount 
to  £777.  Archbishop  Wake  was  a  native  of  the  town ; 
and  It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Marlborough  family. 

BLANPORD.  p.  t.  Hampden  eo.,  Ma**..  110  m.  W.  bv 
8.  Boston,  370  W.  Bounded  N.E.  bv  Wcstneld  river,  and 
drained  by  It*  branches,  which  afford  water  power.  It 
contain*  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Metho- 
dist, and  one  Episcopal ;  two  stores,  one  fulling -mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw  mills,  one  pnper- 
mill.  two  tanneries,  7  school*,  930  scholars.    Pop.  1497. 

BLANKENRURG.  a  town  of  the  durhv  of  Brunswick, 
cap.  d»*tr..  and  formerly  of  the  principality  of  Rlanken- 
bun .  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  n.unr.  !I7  in  S  H  [•:.  Bruns- 
wick.  Pop.  3300.  It  at  surrounded  by  walls,  has  some 
good  bnlldlngs.  Including  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  industry. 
4t«.  On  a  hill  Immediately  adMi:ing  the  town  Is  a  large, 
heavy  looking  palnre  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  :  rt  half  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  but  the  best  of  them  hove  been 
removed.  On  the  summit  of  the  Rcganstein.  also  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
castle,  constructed  by  Henry  the  Fowler.  In  919.  consisting 
of  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock.  (Murray'*  Handbook,**.) 

BLANTYRE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  ro.  Lanark.  In  which 
manufactures  have  made  great  progress.  The  Blnntvrr 
mills.  In  the  village  of  Rlnntyre.  on  the  Clyde.  3  m  U 
Hamilton,  nnd  8  m.  8.E.  Glasgow  were  erected  in  1785  for 
the  spinning  of  water  twist.  In  1791.  another  mill  wo* 
built  for  mule  twist :  both  are  moved  by  water  power.  The 
total  number  of  workmen  In  1835  was  458;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  spindles.  30.000.  In  1813.  a  cotton  weaving  factory 
was  established,  which  employ*  nearly  500  hand*,  the 
earning  power  being  portly  water  and  partly  steam.  There 
are  In  the  par.  198  hand-loom  weavers.  The  dyeing  of 
Adriannple  or  Turkey  red  on  cotton  yam  ha*  been  enrried 
on  here  for  forty-five  year*.  The  total  number  of  hands 
employed  In  these  various  works,  exclusive  of  the  hand 
loom  weaver*,  is  about  1000.  of  whom  considerably  more 
•han  a  half  are  females     Th.re  it  a  school  connected 
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I  with  the  mill*  ;  average  attendance  In  the  day  school.  If 
1835,  136;  In  the  evening  school.  56.  There  Is  also  a  libra- 
ry for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  a  funeral  society,  and  a  so- 
ciety for  religious  purpose*,  all  established  by  the  work- 
men. (Arte  Ststittitat  .Irconnt  of  Scotland,  No.  vtl.  f 
Blatifrr.) 

BLAYE.  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  of  France,  dep. 
Gironde.  cap.  arrond..  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Glronde.  34 
m.  N.N.W.  Bordeaux  ;  Int.  45°  7*  N..  long,  no  W  W.  Pop. 
39f*1.  It  I*  divided  Into  the  high  and  low  towns;  the  for 
mer.  however,  Is  merely  the  castle  or  citadel,  built  osj  a 
rock  commanding  the  Glronde.  The  river  Is  here  about  v*J 
m.  wide  ;  and  for  it*  defence  Port  Pate  has  been  construct 
ed  on  an  Island  In  It*  channel,  about  lUODynrds  from  Blaye. 
and  I  'ort  Medoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  vet- 
sell  Inward  bound  ore  required  to  anchor  In  the  port  or 
rriad  of  Blaye,  and  deliver  a  manifest  of  their  cargo,  and 
many  of  the  outward  bound  ships  call  here  to  take  on 
board  provision*,  and  complete  then*  cargoes.  The  town 
ha*  also  a  considerable  direct  trade,  exporting  wine,  bran 
dy,  corn,  oil,  soap,  timber,  apple*,  itc.  Many  of  the  pilots, 
m>  indis|ien*able  to  ship*  navigating  the  Gironde.  reside  in 
Blaye.  It  has  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  of  asm 
merer,  an  agricultural  society,  a  thentre,  lie.  In  the  centra 
of  the  town  It  :i  fine  public  fountain.  Bln>e  Is  very 
dent  In  1568  It  was  taken  by  the  Protestants,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Leaguers.  The  extensive  marshes  by  which 
It  wns  formerly  surrounded  having  been  drained  by  Henry 
IV.,  have  become  very  fruitful  of  corn  nnd  other  prod  acts. 
In  1839  the  Duchess  of  Berri.  when  confined  In  the  castlt 
of  Blaye,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  (//sure,  art, 
Gironde  :  Pnrdn'$  Sailing  Diroctieni  for  tkt  Ben  of  Bio- 
coe;  Dirt.  G+ojrrapkifnr.  a?t.) 

BLEDSOE,  county.  Tenn.  Situated  towards  the  H  K 
|Mrt  of  the  stale,  and  contain*  500  sq.  m.  Drained  In 
rWpiatehle  river  and  It*  branches.  It  contained  in  1*40 
7708  neat  cattle.  3809  sheep.  97.700  swine ;  and  produced 
99.939  bushels  of  wheat  9357  of  rye,  341,014  of  Indian 
corn,  04.739  of  oats.  7099  of  potatoes,  7941  pound*  of  to- 
bacco, and  8098  of  cotton.  It  hml  fourteen  .ton-*,  rtlteort 
grist  mill*,  ten  saw  mills.  *j\  tanncrle*.  fourteen  distilleries 
one  academy.  30  stndents,  8  schools,  915  scholar*.  Pop. 
whites,  5010;  slaves,  538;  free  coloured.  19H :  total,  5976 
Capital.  Pikeville. 

RLEECKER.  p.  t..  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y..  10  m.  N.  Johns 
town.  55  m.  N.W.  Albany.  Drained  by  West  Storey  and 
Carogn  creeks.  It  contain*  six  saw  mills,  4  schools,  79 
»ehnlnr*.    Pop.  34o. 

BLENDON,  p.  I,  Franklin  en„  0„  II  m.  N.  Columbus, 
404  W.  Incorporated  In  1815  by  the  name  of  Harrison 
Drained  by  Alum  and  Big  Walnut  creeks,  which  afford 
water-power.  It  contains  one  academy,  50  students,  9 
schools.  IM  vholar*.    Pop.  979. 

BLEICHERyDE.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  pros 
Saxony,  retr.  Erfunh.  between  the  Bode-  ami  the  Wippr, 
10  m.  S.W.  Nordhausen.    Pop.  9000.    It  has  some  oil 
mill*  and  fabric*  of  serges  and  other  descriptions  uf  wool- 
len cloth. 

BLENHEIM  or  BLLNDHEIM.  a  small  village  of  Bava 
rla.  eire.  Upper  Danube,  on  the  Danube,  near  H'lehstadt. 
This  village  Is  famous  in  modern  history-  a*  being  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  fought  Aug.  13.  1704.  between  the  Eng 
li*h  and  Imperialists,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Bavarian*,  under  Mar 
shals  Tallard  and  Martin  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Each  army  consisted  of  nearly  80.000  men.  The  English 
nnd  their  allies  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory. 
Their  enemies  left  above  10.000  men  killed  and  wountJed 
on  the  field;  a  vast  number  more  wrre  drowned  la  the 
Danube,  and  above  13.fJ00  were  made  pri«oner»;  among 
the  latter  were  Marshal  Tallard  (whose  son  wo*  killed) 
nnd  many  other  officers  of  distinction.  All  the  artillery, 
baggage,  4tc.  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror*.  The  loss  of  the  latter,  though 
severe,  was  not  greater  than  might  have  been  expected, 
bavins  amounted  to  about  5000  killed  and  8000  wound**!. 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  an  extra  parochial  district  of  Eng 
land,  co.  and  liberty  of  Oxford.  00  m.  W.N.W.  London. 
Area  9700  acres,  being  the  demesne  attached  to  Rlenheim 
House,  an  edifice  erected  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  ■  token 
of  the  national  gratitude  for  the  public 

services  rendered  by 
the  first  Duke  of  Mnriboniugh :  fur  which  purpose  £50n.000 
was  voted  by  parliament,  and  the  queen  added  tie  honour 
of  Woodstock  (an  ancient  property  of  the  rrcxvn)  to  the 
grant.  It  was  called  Blenheim  from  the  great  battle  no 
tleed  above.  The  ustral  entrance  to  thlt  splendid  doo  aln 
Is  from  the  Woodstock  tide,  under  a  triumphal  archway  of 
the  Corinthian  order  erected  by  the  first  duchess.  Front 
Ing  the  palace  I*  a  fine  theet  of  water,  partaking  of  the 
character  both  of  a  lake  and  river,  and  winding  away 
through  a  deep  vale;  this  Is  spanned  br  n  magnificent 
bridge,  and  on  an  eminence  beyond  the  bridge,  tn  the  m'ds*. 
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tnf  a  fine  lawn.  Is  a  fluted  Corinthian  (Hilar,  130  ft  high, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  duke  in  •  Roman  drew  ;  on 
ooc  ikIc  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription  (written  by  Lord  Bo 
Ilngbroke)  reciting  his  public  services ;  on  the  others,  the 
acts  of  parliament  declaratory  of  his  services,  and  abstract* 
of  the  entail  of  his  estates  and  honours.  The  mansion  oc- 
cupy* three  sides  of  a  parallt-logruin,  the  principal  front 
Win*  V,  and  the  E.  and  W.  sides  forming  wings  for  the 
domestic  offices,  stables,  ate. ;  a  terrace  with  several  MM 
":  ":  the  tle\aliori«.    Tin-  north,  or 

principal  front  extends  348  ft  from  wing  to  wing ;  it  has 
Ave  compartments,  and  is  highly  enriched,  especially  the 
central  one,  which  has  a  Corinthian  portico  aad  fine  pod  I 
*»  the  height  of  two  floors,  over  which  Is  an  attic 
nory.    The  south  or  garden  front  la  of  a  plainer  character  ; 
but  lis  compartments  correspond  with  the  other,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  portico,  over  the  entablature  of 
which  is  a  colossal  bast  of  Louis  XIV.,  taken  from  the 
gateway  of  Tourney.  The  interior  la  magnificently  finish 
ed.  and  contains  a  floe  collection  of  sculptures,  palming*, 
and  tapestry.    A  well-known  satirical  couplet  raised  a 
prejudice  against  this  noble  pile,  which  prevented,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  fair  estimate  being  formed  of  its  mer- 
its.   The  details  have  been  severely  criticised,  aad  some 
of  them  may  be  open  to  censure.    But  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  particular  parts,  they  are  lost  la  the  tout  en 
temUt.  The  general  effect  of  the  building  is  excellent ;  Its 
parts  seem  to  be  admirably  combined,  and  it  has  a  m<»t 
magnificent  appearance ;  it  is  now,  indeed,  admitted,  by 
grneral  content,  to  be  a  noble  proof  of  the  genius  of  its  ar- 
chitect Sir  J.  Vanburgh,  as  well  as  an  "  Illustrious  monu- 
ment of  Marlborough's  glory,  and  of  Britain's  gratitude." 
[Brrwtr's  Oxforitk. ;    Ornt.  Majf^  vol.  lux. ;  JvWc's 
V%€*t  of  Seals,  vol.  lit) 

BLENHEIM,  p.  t,  Schoharie  co.,  N  Y  56  m.  W.S.W. 
Albany.  369  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Schoharie  creek,  and  wa- 
tered by  its  branches.  It  contains  four  stores,  two  fulling 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist-mills,  eighteen  saw- 
mills, three  tanneries,  one  academy,  23  students,  nineteen 
schools,  758  scholars.    Pop.  3725. 

BLERC.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre  et  Loire,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Cher,  17  m.  EB.E.  Tours.  Pop.  2978.  The 
castle  of  Chenonceaux.  once  the  property  and  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers,  is  situated  In  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Blere.  Diana,  having  been  dispossessed  of 
the  castle  by  her  rival,  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  latter  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  superb  park.  After  many  vicissitudes,  it 
2M5fl?"a  »  ,733»  *>y  M.  Dupln,  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished by  hi*  wealth  and  learning,  but  more  by  the  wit 
aiid  beamy  of  bis  wife.  Under  Its  new  masters  Chcnon- 
w*ux  Wcaxoe  the  resort  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonage* of  the  18th  century,  Including,  among  others,  Vol- 
taire. Montesquieu,  Buffon.  Foniencllc,  Bolingbroke.  kc. 
Rousseau  wrote  several  pieces  for  the  theatre  of  Chcnon- 
eeatti.  and  it  was  here  that  the  Dtvin  dt  Villaf*  first  ap- 
psmrett  Happily,  Chenonceaux  escaped  the  revolutionary 
phrens)  ;  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
ejects  In  this  part  of  Prance.    (//«/•,  Frame*  Pittoruom, 

BLETCHINGLY,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Sur- 
rey. Inind  Tanridge,  18  m.  8.  of  London.   Pop.,  1881.  1187; 
IK1J.  1203 ;  houses,  908;  area.  5250  acres.   The  town  Is  sit- 
—jar  the  end  of  the  chalk  range  that  traverses  the  eo, 
imands  extensive  views.   The  church  is  a  fine  spe- 
i  of  the  earlier  Gothic  style :  there  i*  an  endowed  school 
for  at)  boys,  eleven  almshouses,  and  several  small  charita- 
ble donations.   There  are  two  annual  fairs,  held  June  22 
and  November  J;  the  latter  is  for  horses,  pigs,  and  lean 
cattle \  ,u  ancient  weekly  market  has  been  long  discontin- 
ued.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture : 
the  upper  pnrt  of  the  parish  (In  which  the  town  b  situated; 
is  a  sandy  and  chalky  soil,  the  lower  part  clay.  Bletclnngly 
returned  two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  23d  of  Edward 
I.  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  by  which  It  was  dis- 
franchised   the  right  of  election  was  in  the  holders  of  bur- 
gage tenures,  amounting  to  130.    A  castle,  built  form  nfter 
the  t  'onque**,  formerly  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  nt  the  W. 
end  of  the  town.   There  are  some  vestiges  In  this  parish  of 
the  residence  of  Earl  Godwin,  w  ho  retreated  hither  when 
his  Kentish  estates  were  Inundated ;  the  Croydon  railway 
passes  through  it  on  the  N.  side. 

HLISSFIELD,  p.  t..  Uwanee  rn..  Mich.,  71  m.  S.W. 
Detroit.  489  W.  Watered  bv  Ral«ln  river,  and  contains 
four  schools,  141  scholars.  Pop.  778.  The  village  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  R.u.in  river,  and  contains  four  stores,  one  flouring- 
saill.  two  saw-mills,  and  about  sixty-five  dwellings.  The 
■rte  and  Kalamnxno  rail  road  posses  through  the  plocc. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  lies  in  the  Atlantic,  S.  of  the  state  of 
R-  I-.  and  constttines  the  townihlp  of  New  Shorcham 
Newport  eo,  R.  I.  It  lies  15  m.  S.H.W.  of  Point  Judith. 
at,d  12  m.  8.  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  continent.  It  is  8 
mz.  lonf,  *°<*  »>oai  9  to  4  broad.    A  chain  of  ponds  extends 
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from  the  N.  end  to  the  centre,  which,  with  some  others, 
cover  one  seventh  part  of  the  Island.  The  surface  Is  ele- 
vated and  uneven,  being  diversified  with  abrupt  hills  aad 
narrow  dales.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  and 
produces  Indian  corn,  bnrley,  and  potatoes,  but  is  no  longer 
celebrated  for  its  fine  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairies.  The  shore 
being  unprotected  by  rocks.  Is  continually  encroached  on  by 
the  ocean.  There  are  no  forests,  and  the  only  fuel  Is  pent 
It  has  no  hnrbour ;  but  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged 
In  the  rod  and  mackerel  fisheries.    See  N lew  Shore ham 

BLOCKLEY,  t,  Philadelphia  co.,  Pa,  bounded  N.E.  and 
K  by  Schuylkill  river.  Watered  by  Cobb's  and  Mill  creeks. 
It  has  elegant  country  seats  on  Schuylkill  river,  and  con- 
tains the  county  almshouse,  two  foreign  commission  stores, 
sixteen  retail  stores,  three  fulllng-niills,  four  woollen  facto- 
ries, three  cotton  factories  with  788  spindles;  three  dying 
and  printing  works,  one  ropewalk,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist  mills,  three  saw-mil  la,  one  academy.  14  students,  sis 
schools,  370  scholars.  Pop.  3318.  It  includes  the  borouch 
of  West  Philodelphla. 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Loir  et  Cher,  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  35  m 
8.S.W.  Orleans :  1st.  47°  35*  90"  N,  long.  1°  9Q/  jo"  E> 
Pop.  (ex  cant.)  11,423.   This  is  neither  a  Urge,  a  well-built, 
nor  a  handsome  town  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  its  houses 
are  mean,  and  its  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  sometimes 
not  accessible  to  carriages :  but  it  is  remarkable  from  the 
benuty  of  its  situation,  its  antiquity,  its  monuments,  and  the 
historical  events  of  which  It  has  been  the  theatre.   At  on* 
extremity  of  the  town  Is  the  castle,  and  at  the  other  the  ca- 
thedral.  The  former  is  an  immense  pile,  built  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  styles  of  architecture.    Ixuiis  XII. 
was  born  in  this  castle;  nnd  In  it  also  Margaret  of  Amou 
wus  married  to  the  Unc  d'Aiencon.  and  Margaret  of  Valois 
to  Henry  IV.    But  it  derives  its  principal  interost  from 
events  of  a  very  different  character.    Here,  in  December, 
15MH,  the  Dnr  <lr  Cu\-o  ami  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  were' 
basely  murdered  by  the  order,  and  almost  in  the  presence, 
of  Henry  III.   Thi«.  also,  was  the  scene  of  the  imprison 
mem  of  Mary  nnd  of  the  death  of  Catherine  de  Medici 
The  last  rays  of  glory  fell  on  this  castle  In  1814,  when  Ma- 
ria LouKa  held  her  court  in  it  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris.    It  is  now  occupied  as  a  barrack.   The  cathedral  is 
n  handsome  edifice ;  but  the  finest  building  in  the  town  is 
!  ihe  hotel  of  the  prefecture  formerly  the  Episcopal  palace. 
The  view  from  its  gardens  la  extensive  and  fine.    In  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  are  fine  monuments  to  Gaston,  Due 
d'Orleons,  and  a  daughter  of  that  prince.    A  suburb  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  connected  with  the  town  bv  n 
handsome  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  begun  in  1717.  The 
most  ancient  monument  in  the  town  Is  a  superb  aqueduct, 
ascribed  to  the  Roman*,  cut  In  the  solid  rock.   It  is  In  ex- 
cellent preservation ;  and  conveys  Ihe  waters  of  several 
springs,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  reservoir  close 
to  the  town,  whence  they  are  distributed  among  public 
fountains  dispersed  In  different  parts  of  the  city.    Blots  In 
the  seat  of  n  bishopric,  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  n  de 
partme mal  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  a  secondary 
ecclesiastical  school ;  a  botanical  garden,  founded  by  Henry 
IV. ;  a  public  library,  with  19.000  volumes  ;  a  royal  society 
of  agriculture ;  a  detrimental  nursery,  sic.   It  bar,  also,  a 
port  well  frequented  by  the  craft  navigating  the  Loire,  a 
thentre,  on  abattoire.  nnd  a  dtpil  tttalnt.    It  produces 
serges,  hosiery,  and  gloves,  cutlery  and  hardware,  leather, 
fcc,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  In  wines,  spirits,  vinegar, 
fire-wood,  nnd  staves,  liquorice,  and  other  articles.  Ber 
nler,  the  celebrated  eastern  traveller,  was  a  native  of  Biol*. 
X'"**.        ,'*'r  "  C*fr '  ,n*U*'*  IN«**iso*A  <-£,  p 
BLOt  )M,  p.  L,  Seneca  en,  O..  80  m.  N.  Columbus.  420  W 
Watered  by  Honey  creek,  a  branch  of  Sandusky  river.  It 
contains  one  store,  two  grist-mills,  six  saw  mills,  eight 
schools,  127  scholars.    Pop.  1168. 

Bloom,  t,  Columbia  county,  Pa,  10  m,  N.E.  Danville, 
bounded  S.  by  Susquehanna  river.  It  contains  ten  stores, 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist  mills,  one  pottery',  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two 
printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  academy,  90 
students,  six  schools.  200  scholars.   Pop.  1 174. 

Bloom,  t,  Morgan  co,  o,  watered  by  Muskingum  river 
It  contains  two  stores,  three  saw  mills,  seven  schools,  950 
scholars.    Pop.  1338.    It  contains  the  village  of  M-Connels 
vllle,  the  capital  of  the  co,  which  see. 
Bloom,  t,  Fairfield  co,  O.    Pop.  9301. 
Bloom,  t,  Scioto  co.,  O.   It  has  five  schools,  96  schol 
ars.   Pop.  »13. 

BLOOMFIKLD,  p.  t,  Somerset  eo.  Me,  35  m.  N.  An 
gustn.  630  W.  Bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Kennebec  river.  In 
corpora  ted  in  1814,  and  contains  one  store,  two  grist- mills, 
three  saw  mill*,  one  academy,  50  students,  eight  schools, 
442  scholars.  Pop.  1093. 
B'ooantt  n.  p.  t,  Essex  co,  Vt,  90  m.  N.E.  Montpallar 
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§87  W  Bounded  K.  by  Connecticut  river.  Watered  by 
Nalhcgan  river  and  Ha  branches.  Chartered  in  1783,  by  the 
Dime  of  M  i.i  Aral  settled  In  1H00.  It  roc  talus  one 
•aw  mill,  two  school*,  t>-  scholar*.    Pop.  17V. 

ButoatrtKLD,  p.  t.,  Hartford  co,  Ct..  7  m.  N.W.  Hartford. 
343  W.  Incorporated  in  1*35  ;  formerly  the  pnrlah  of  Win 
ton  bury,  which  name  was  formed  by  a  combination  from 
the  ninn  of  Windsor,  Karmrogton.  and  Strnsbury.  from 
which  It  waa  taken.  Drained  by  Wood  river,  a  branch  of 
Mill  river.  It  contain*  three  churches,  one  Cong  retentional, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Mrthodiat,  two  store*,  one  woollen  far 
lory  ,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  Ave  schools,  193  schol 
us.    Pop.  9H6. 

Hi  .ooh riai  n.  p.  L  Essex  co.,  N.  J„  6  m.  N.  Newark.  54 
m.  N.E.  Trenton,  334  W.  It  contains  one  store,  one  full 
tag  mill,  one  saw  mill,  three  paper  mills,  one  dyeing  and 
printing  works,  which  employ  SO  persons ;  one  distillery, 
two  academies,  00  students,  eight  schools,  255  scholars. 
Pop.  2548.  It  contains  the  villages  of  West  Bloomfietd  and 
Belleville,  which  see. 

BLooxtrtiLn,  p.  b.,  Jnnlata  town.,  capital  of  Perry  en.,  Pa., 
54  m.  W.  by  N.  Harrisborg.  198  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  skle 
of  Little  Juniata  creek,  and  contains  a  court-house  and 
County  oflVe*  of  brick,  a  Jail  of  stone,  two  churches,  one 
Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist ;  Ave  stores,  one  printing 
ofllce,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  90  students, 
one  school,  110  scholars,  silty  dwellings,  and  413  Inhabit 
ants.   Incorporated  In  1831. 

Hi ... x  k r  1 1  n ,  i.,  Lagrange  t.,  la.  It  has  three  saw-mills, 
two  schools,  37  scholars.    Pop.  307. 

BLooHrikLD,p.  v.,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  H  .  74  m.  8.W. 
Indiannpoli*,  041  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  west 
fork  of  White  river.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  semina- 
ry, two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  six 
stores,  and  nbottt  700  inhabitant*. 

Bloom  rtcLD.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.,  233*10 
8.E.  Jefferson  City,  957  W. 

BLooMnstn,  L.  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Drained  by  the  N. 
hranrh  of  Rouge  river.  It  contains  three  stores,  one  fulling 
mill,  tliree  tlouring-mllls,  three  grist-mills,  one  saw -mil I,  two 
distilleries,  eight  schools,  500  scholar*.    Pop.  1508. 

Hi  oommi  i  n.  t,  Richland  co,  i  >.,  15  m.  8.R.  Mnnsficld. 
60  m.  N.E.  Columbus.   Pop.  1394. 

It i ,.m nu  n,  t.,  Jackson  co..  O,  drained  by  a  branch  of 
Raccoon  creek.  It  contains  two  saw  mills,  one  school,  15 
arhoUrs.    Pop.  721. 

HI  <m»MIN«  GROVE,  p.  t..  Orange  co..  N.  Y.,  12  m. 
B.S.W.  Nrwburg,  94  m.  8.  by  W.  Albany,  285  W.  Drain 
ed  by  Murderer's  creek.  The  village  contains  one  Metl^> 
dist  church,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one,  saw  milt,  twenty  - 
Ave  dwelling*,  and  about  ISO  Inhabitant*.  The  township 
bas  ten  schools,  484  scholars.    Pop.  3390. 

BLttOMINGTON.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  la.,  49  m. 
B.W.  Indlanopolls,  816  W.   It  contain*  a  court  home,  jail, 
five  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  reformed, 
one  Newschool  Covenantors,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Chris 
tian  :  a  county  female  academy,  330  dwellings,  and  1550  In 
habitants.   'Phe  Indiana  University,  located  here,  has  con- 
venient buildings,  and  was  founded  In  1837.   It  has  a  presi- 
dent and  four  professors  or  other  Instructers.  59  alumni,  59 
students,  and  1759  vols.  In  Its  libraries.   The  commence 
menl  is  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

Bloomisoton,  p.  v„  capital  of  Muscatine  co.,  Iowa,  320 
m.  above  Bt.  Louis,  910  W.  It  I*  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Mississippi  river,  and  contains  a  brick  court  house  which 
cost  §13.001),  a  jui.  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one 
Presbyterian ;  Ave  forwarding  and  commission  bouse*,  ten 
■tores,  and  about  600  inhabitant*. 

Hi  o,. mix.  i. is.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Macon  en.  Mo,  106 m.  N. 
Jefferson  City,  980  W.   Situated  6  m.  E.  of  Chariton  river. 

BLOSSBI  RG.  p.  v,  Tioga  co.,  ptt,  133  m.  N.N.W.  Har 
risburg.  243  W.    Bituminous  coal  Is  mined  in  the  vicinity, 
and  a  rail  road  connects  It  to  Coming,  N.  Y,  whence  there 
is  lake  and  canal  navigation  to  Albany. 

BLOUNT,  county,  Ala.  Situated  toward*  the  N.  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  1650  square  m.  Drained  by  head 
branches  of  Black  Warrior  river.  It  contained.  In  1K40, 
804.'.  neat  cattle.  2040  sheep,  18,116  swine ;  and  pniduced 
15  (114  bushels  wheat.  349.081  of  Indian  corn,  30,213  of  oats, 
6824  of  potatoes,  5633  pounds  of  tobacco,  169.949  of  cotton. 
It  had  eleven  stores,  eight  grist  mill*,  six  saw  mills.  Ave  tan- 
neries, eight  distilleries,  eight  srh.sWs,  154  scholars.  Pi>p. 
whites,  5325:  slave*,  344;  free  coloured,  I:  total.  5570. 
Capital,  Blounuvllle. 

Blouht,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  900  an.  m.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Tonne* 
aee  river,  and  B.W.  by  N.  C.  U  contained.  In  1840.  11.053 
neat  cattle.  11,068  sheep,  33,439  swine  ;  and  produced  95.229 
bushels  of  wheat,  540.397  of  Indian  com.  131.465  of  oats, 
13.82».  »f  potatoes,  10,059  pounds  of  tobacco,  27,339  of  cot 
t>m.  It  had  nine  store*,  two  forge*,  one  cotton  factory,  with 
904  spindles  ■  fourteen  Aouring-rallU,  fourteen  grist  mill*. 


eighteen  saw  mills,  thirteen  tannrnes.  thirteen  distill* rlea, 
one  college,  40  student*,  ,,,,<•  academy,  25  student*,  twelve 
schools.  3»>J  scholnra.  Pop.:  whiles,  10,004;  slaves,  945, 
free  coloured,  13t>   total.  1 1,745. 

BLOl'NTSVILLE.  p.  v..  capital  of  Blount  co.,  Ala,  104 
m.  N.E.  TosM-absssa,  734  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
Locust  Pork  of  Black  Warrior  river.  It  contain*  a  Metho- 
dist church,  an  academy,  two  stores,  twenty-five  dwellings, 
and  about  400  inhabitants. 

Hi  ■  TN  i  -mi  1  r.  p.  v..  capital  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tenn.  JKf 
m.  E.  by  N.  Naahville.  394  W. 

BLUE  HILL,  p.  I..  Hancock  co.  Me,  75  m.  E.  Augusta 
19  m.  E.  by  N.  Cnstine.  671  W.  Bounded  8.E.  by  Blue  Hill 
bay.  It  contains  ten  stores,  <sae  fulling  mill,  three  grist 
mills,  five  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  academy,  73  stu 
dents,  seventeen  schools.  731  scholars.    Pop.  1891. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  or  SOUTH  MOUNTAINS,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Alleghany  mountain*.  It  separate*  from  the 
main  range  in  North  Carolina,  crosses  Va.  and  Pa.  and  ter- 
minate* in  the  Highland*  on  the  Hudson  river.  The  peaks 
of  Otter.  In  Bedford  co.,  Va,  have  a  summit  elevated  about 
4000  feet  above  Its  base.  30  m.  W.  by  N.  Lynchburg. 

BLUE  RIVER,  t,  Hancock  county,  la.  It  contain*  one 
store,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  school,  30  scholar*. 
Pop.  731 . 

Blik  Rivkr,  t,  Harrison  co,  la.  It  contains  one  flour 
tag-mill,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill.   Pop.  1429 

III. I  K  l!<n-K.|i  r,  Muskingum  co..  0  Bas  sttioMai 
bus,  34rt  W.   Watered  by  Muskingum  river.   It  contains 
one  steam  saw  mill,  len  or  twelve  salt  factories,  saves 
schools.  290  scholar*.    Pop.  1083. 

BLUE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  p.  o.  Green  Brier  co,  Va, 
337  rn.  N  by  W.  Richmond.  964  W.  A  celebrated  water 
ing  place.  33  m.  W.  of  the  White  Sulphur  springs,  which 
are  still  more  frequented  It  contains  accommodation*  for 
400  visiter*,  one  (tore,  one  Presbyterian  church,  and  but 
three  families  of  permanent  resident*. 

BLYTHE  (8.),  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  a  sea  port  town  of 
England,  co.  Northumberland,  on  the  Blyth.  12  m.  N.E.  by 
N.  Newcastle  on-Ty nc,  and  8  m.  S.E.  by  E.  Morpeth.  Pop, 
In  1801,  1383;  In  1831.  1944.  It  Is  situate  on  the  8.  *Jde  of 
the  river,  where  It  discharge*  Itself  Into  the  German  ocean, 
and  consisted  till  lately  of  a  few  narrow  ill  laid  out  streets ; 
but  modern  improvement*  are  giving  it  a  new  aspect,  lis 
church  is  a  cha|>el  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  of  Earsdon  , 
Methodists.  Presbyterians,  and  other  dissenters  have  place* 
of  worship.  The  coal  trade  I*  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Iron  from  the  Bedlington  work*  I*  largely  ca- 
poned. The  harbour  Is  excellent  for  ship*  of  small  bur- 
den, affording  free  entrance  and  safe  anchorage  In  all  aesv- 
sons;  and  the  coast  for  some  miles  Is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
bathing.  There  b  here  a  dry  dock,  a  custom- house  depend- 
ant on  that  of  Newcastle,  a  light-house,  and  a  beacuolighL. 

BOARDMAN,  p.  t.,  Trumbull  co,  O,  170  m.  N.E.  Co- 
lumbus, 287  W.  It  contain*  ail  schools,  330  scholars. 
Pop.  939. 

BOA  VISTA,  the  moat  easterly  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  bl- 
and*, which  aee. 

B0BB1O.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  dlv.  Genoa,  cap, 
prov.  same  name,  on  the  Trebbia,  34  m.  N.E.  Genoa.  Pop, 
4000.  Hi*  surrounded1  by  wall*,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  It  wa*  ceded 
to  Sardinia,  in  1743,  by  Austria. 

BOKRoV,  n  town  'of  Ru—ia  In  Europe,  gov.  Vorooege. 
on  the  Ritioug,  53  m.  8.E.  Voroucgc;  lat.  500  5'  N,  long. 
40°  Hf  E.  Pop.  5000.  It  ha*  two  churches,  and  includes 
a  fnrgc  space  laid  out  In  gardens.  It  derive*  its  name  from 
the  number  of  beaver*  (seer*)  formerly  (bund  la  it*  vi- 
cinity. ... 

BOBRUISK,  or  RORRISK.  a  town  of  Russia  la  Europe, 
gov.  Minsk,  on  the  Buhruia,  where  it  falls  into  the  Berezina, 
can.  district,  90  m.  S.E.  Miask.  It  was  fortified  in  1810  and 
IH12.  and  was  tiicflrrtuallv  attacked  bv  the  French  durtnc 
Ihe  lost  of  those  years.  U  has  four  churches  and  a  gyaa 
nasi  urn. 

BOTHNIA,  a  town  of  Gallcia.  cap.  circ  .  near  the  Raba. 
SS  m.  EJJ.E.  Cracow.  Pop.  4800.  It  ha*  a  gymnasium, 
ami  a  board  for  the  nilminisiratiuu  of  mine*  and  salt  works. 
For  an  account  of  Uie  latter,  which  are  very  extensive,  am 

Wiat.tr  ska. 

RiK  HOLD.  ,«  BCN'KHOLT.  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
Stale*,  prov.  Westphalia,  reg.  Mu aster,  on  the  Ah*.  15  an. 
E.N.E.  Cleve*  Pop.  4000.  There  are  rich  iron  mine*  In 
it*  vicinity ;  and  it  baa  some  trade  In  earn,  spirits.  4u  ,  wKh 
monufacture*  of  cotton  and  silk. 

BOCHI'M.  a  town  id"  the  Prussian  Slots**,  prov.  Westphn 
lia,  reg.  Am. berg,  cap.  circ,  25  uj.  N.E.  Duaseldorf.  Pop. 
4300.  It  im*  three  churches  and  a  Colltg.  .  ni.J  nisniilHc 
lures  rolfce-mUls  and  jewellery. 

BtM'KINti.  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  county  Ea*« 
bund.  Illnr.kford  :  area  of  par..  3M00  arris*.  Pop.  3198.  The 
village,  almost  contiguous  to  Br*  In  tree,  and  38  m.  E.  by  N 
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London,  consist*  principally  of  a  single  street,  extending 
ilung  the  high  road  from  London  to  the  E.  counties. 
There  Me  several  corn  and  fulling  mill*  an  the  river  Brain, 
and  the  increase  (343)  in  the  pop.  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  1831,  to  ascribed  to  the  increased  manufacture  of 
silk  and  crape.  It  has  a  free  school,  endowed  by  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  bishop  of  Worcester,  fur  the  education  of  30  boys ;  an 
almshouse,  founded  In  the  re  if  n  of  Henry  VL ;  and  some 
other  charities.    (See  Braintkki.) 

BODMIN,  a  bur.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
tend.  Trio,  33  m.  W.  by  N.  Plymouth.   It  is  nearly  ia  the 
centre  of  the  county,  is  built  on  a  gradual  acclivity,  between 
two  hilts,  and  consist!  chiefly  of  one  main  street  nearly  a 
■tile  in  length  ;  the  houses  are  an  intermixture  of  low  irreg- 
ular ancient  structures,  and  neatly-built  modern  ones.  The 
church  (rebuilt  about  A.D,  1473)  U  a  spacious  structure  in 
(he  late  Gothic  style,  situated  in  the  vale  at  the  E.  end. 
whence  the  town  gradually  ascends.  The  Calviatots,  We* 
ley  an.*,  and  Bnanites,  have  each  chapel*.    There  is  an  en 
nowed  graaunar  school,  founded  by  Elizabeth,  and  a  na- 
tional girls*  school.   The  town  hall  was  originally  the  re- 
fectory of  St.  Austin's  Priory  ;  each  of  its  end*  ate  fitted  as 
courts  of  Justice,  and  the  intermediate  area  used  as  a  corn 
aiarket ;  over  the  whole  are  grand  jury  and  public  assem 
biy  room*.   .V.  of  the  town  Is  the  county  Jail,  including  a 
sheruTs  ward  and  a  bridewell :  at  the  W.  end  is  the  county 
hinatie  asylum,  built  in  1830.    It  is  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  partially  paved  and  flagged,  but  not  lighted.  Pop., 
to  1831. 3903;  in  1831,  3375:  houses  at  Die  latlcr  p.  nod.  596. 
i  numbers  refer,  however,  to  the  old  boundaries  of  the 
which  included  but  a  minor  portion  of  the  parish  ; 
its  present  pari,  boundaries  comprise  the  entire 
ad  also  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Helland,  Lanlvct. 
and  Lanhydrock.  comprising  In  all  an  area  of  18,300  acres, 
and  a  pup.,  in  1831.  or  5338.    It  has  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C  since  the  33d  of  Edward  I. :  the  right  of  elec- 
tion having  been  vested,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  in 
'-he  corporation.    In  1838  it  bad  333  registered  elector*. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  it  has  several  fnlrs. 
The  chief  manufacture  Is  shoes,  of  which  a  ronwderable 
number  are  made,  and  sold  at  the  different  markets  and 
fairs  <if  the  county.    A  rail  road,  commencing  at  Wnde 
bridge  (at  the  bead  of  ParUtow  harbour;,  about  C  in.  In  a 
N  W.  direction,  terminates  at  the  bark  of  the  town,  by 
Watch  coals  and  other  articles  are  brought  to  it,  as  well  as 
3sae  and  sea  sand,  to  the  agricultural  district  through  which 
U  passes.   It  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  three  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councillors.    It  la  a  stannary  town,  and  had,  at  an 
early  period,  the  privilege  of  stamping  tin.   The  summer 
assizes,  three  of  the  general  quarter  sessions,  and  Uie  elec- 
tion courts  for  the  E.  division  of  Cornwall,  are  held  here, 

BQSOTIA,  a  famous  region  of  ancient,  and  now  of  indep. 
Greece,  prov.  E.  Bellas,  and  forming  the  N.  part  of  the 
monarchy  of  Attica  and  Birotia.  between  Int.  3>»  0'  and  3r*> 
¥t  N„  long,  38°  5J  and  33°  W  E. ,  shape  triangular . 
having  N.W.  Phocla;  M.  the  Opuntian  Locrts ;  N  E  the 
channels  of  Taiaada  ami  Egripo;  and  B.  Attica  and  tin- 
Corinthian  gulf;  length  E.  to  W.  about  4s!  m. ;  greatest 
breadth  37  m. 

lu  mountains,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Zagora 
(an.  Hrlican),  mostly  surround  or  divide  It  into  two  prin- 
cipal basins— those  of  the  Ccphlsus  and  Thebes,  lu  chief 
riven  are  the  Oayrto*  (Cr**i»««)  and  the  Asopo  (.Ittwut). 
It  contains  three  lakes ;  those  of  Topoltas  ( Coomit),  Harzina 

iBflie*).  and  Parallmni  ;  the  first  the  largest  in  Greece.  It 
I  a  high  but  well-watered  region ;  and  as  many  of  the 
sjgtaaajM  find  their  way.  and  the  takes  a  vent  to  the  sea.  only 
by  nans  of  subterraneous  courses,  marshes  abound :  and 
the  atmosphere  i*  damp,  f'sBO'.  oppremive,  and  unhrnlthy 
in  some  places,  as  at  Livadla.  where  Intermittent  fevers  are 
prevalent.  The  fertility  of  Bceotla  Is.  however,  such,  that 
it  has  always  an  abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  famine 
prevail.  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  especially 
heat,  rice,  madder,  cotton,  maize,  hemp,  and  tobacco, 
i  is  clothed  in  its  lower  parts  with  evergreens;  above 
i  ia  a  forest  of  pines,  and  Its  tnp  Is  often  rapped 
w.t.'i  M..,w;  kernu-i  oak  grows  abundantly,  and  KlOO  okes 
OSBjOBO  lbs.)  of  gall-nut*  are  collected  yearly.  The  lake 
Topoiias  still  produces  the  reeds  anciently  so  celebrated  for 
flutes,  nnd  Brrouan  pipers  are  still  in  high  repute. 
I  of  the  cottages  In  the  neighbourhood  are  built  of  these 
Flicks  of  bustards  inhabit  the  hanks  of  Topoiias ; 
and  iu  large  eels,  dried  and  salted,  form  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  trade.  Many  spots  In  Birotia  present  striking  scene- 
ry. If  forms  two  eparchies,  those  of  Thebes  (TArivi)  and 
Llvadia.  which  are  lis  two  principal  towns. 

BOG  EN  DORP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  prov.  Bllesla,  reg. 
Liesxnitz  18  m.  W.P.W.  Sagan.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  in  its 
vicinity  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  copper  and 

BOGMPOOR   s*»  Bnsrort-roai. 
BOG  NOR,  a  maril.  town  and  chapel  ry  of  England,  co. 


.Sussex,  rape  Chichester,  luind.  A  Id  wick.  par.  8.  Berated,  M 
tn.  8.W.  by  8.  London.  Pop.  (of  the  whole  par.),  in  1831, 
1851 ;  1831,  '2100.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  between  Helsey 
BUI  and  Worthing,  amid  rocks  that  extend  la  a  curving 
direction  2  or  3  in.  Into  the  sea,  and  make  it  inaccessible 
except  to  the  smaller  class  of  coasting  vessels:  there  is  a 
good  beach  and  every  accommodation  for  bathing.  Pre- 
viously to  1780  it  was  a  small  fishing  village,  and  this  is  still 
the  occupation  of  its  resident  population,  who  send  their 
produce  to  the  Ixmdon  market.  In  the  nbuve  year  Sir  K. 
Ilotham  commenced  building  a  villa  and  some  good  lodg- 
ing-houses, since  which  this  watering-place  ba*  continued 
to  enlarge,  and  forms  a  favourite  resort  for  those  who  seek 
retirement,  rather  than  gaiety,  in  occasional  change  of 
scene.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  X.  by  the  Mouth  Down  hills,  a 
range  extending  from  Poruduwn  lu  Dover.  The  Portsmouth 
and  Arundel  canal  passes  within  3  m.  There  are  Episco- 
pal, Independent,  and  Wcslcyan  chapels;  a  school.  In 
which  30  girls  are  clothed  and  educated  ;  another  founded 
by  the  late  Princess  Charlotte;  for  50  girls;  a  good  hotel 
and  lodging-houses,  ftc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters. 
The  regulation  of  the  town  is  placed  under  rouiuuauoners 
(by  an  act  of  parliament),  who  meet  monthly,  and  levy  a 
duty  of  3«.  a  chaldron  on  coals,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairing roads,  fee.  Weekly  market*  are  held,  in  a  spacious 
modern  market  place,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  an 
annual  fair  on  the  5th  and  fith  of  July. 

BOGODOI  KIIOF.  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov. 
Kharkof,  rap.  distr.,  on  the  Metlo,  60  iu.  X.E.  Poltava;  Int. 
50°  •.>•  N„  long.  35°  50"  E.  Pop.  6800.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
n  rampart  ami  a  ditch.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  em- 
ployed In  tanning  and  dressing  leather,  nnd  making  it  up 
into  boots  and  shoes;  they  also  carry  on  a  considerable) 
trade  In  cattle,  hides,  fee. 

BOGORODIT8K.  a  town  of  Busxia  in  Eurone.gov.  Tula, 
cap.  dhtr.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lesnol  <  tupert  and  the 
Viorkovn,  40  in.  8.8.E.  Tula.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  a  royal 
castle  and  four  churches.  The  country  round  is  productive 
of  com,  hemp  flax,  and  honey,  which,  form  the  principal 
objects  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 

BOGOTA  (formerly  Santa  ft  de  Bogota),  a  city  of  Co- 
lombia, of  which  it  I*  the  cup  and  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  un  elevated  plateau  at  the  foot  of  mount  Chingiusv, 
8615  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  335  m.  E.  the  Pncifie 
ocean,  50  m.  E  the  river  Mngdnlena.  65  iu.  8.E.  Honda,  and 
134  m.  N.E.  Nevva ;  laL  4°  37'  N.,  long.  74°  10*  W.  Pop 
from  30.000  to  40,000.  Owing  to  lu  elevation,  the  city  en- 
joys a  fine  and  equable  temperature ;  the  climate,  however, 
ia  exceedingly  humid,  though  not  unhealthy.  The  lint  ap 
peoranre  of  the  town  from  the  N.W.  to  very  imposing :  be 
ing  built  on  rising  ground,  it  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre, 
nnd  the  while  lowers  of  tin-  rnliiedral  and  the  monasteries 
of  Mnntserrat  and  Guadalupe  are  seen  seated  on  lofty  peaks 
behind  It.  StreeU  generally  narrow,  but  regular.  Intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  some  having  a  stream  of 
water  constantly  flowing  down  the  middle  :  all  of  them  are 
paved,  and  the  principal  ones  have  footpaths.  The  chief 
street,  or  Calle  Real,  has  at  lu  extremity  the  pl*em  mayor, 
or  principal  square,  where  the  market  is  held  ;  it  to  formed 
by  the  cathedral,  the  palace  of  the  president,  custom-house, 
itc.  Bogota  being  subject  to  frequent  earthquake*,  the 
houses  are  low,  with  thick  walls ;  elegance  being  common- 
ly sacrificed  to  solidity.  Nearly  half  the  area  of  the  city  to 
occupied  by  religious  structures;  there  are  twenty  six 
churches  besides  the  cathedral,  nine  monasteries,  and  three 
nunneries ;  and  four  sixth*  of  the  houses  in  Bogota  are  said 
to  belong  to  them.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1814.  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  simplicity  of  its  interior,  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  In  1837.  Most  of  the  other  churches  are 
more  remarkable  for  gorgeousuess  and  gilding  than  for  taste  ; 
gems  are  lavished  in  profusion  upon  the  statues.  The  pal- 
ore  of  the  former  viceroy*  and  New  Granada,  now  occupied 
by  the  president  of  the  republic,  can  boast  no  architectural 
beauty.  The  "palace  of  the  deputies"  is  a  large  house  at 
the  corner  of  a  street,  the  under  story  of  which  to.  or  at  least 
was  a  few  years  ago,  "  let  out  In  shops  for  the  sale  of  bran- 
dy!"  The  "palace  of  the  senate"  consirU  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  The  mint  to  a 
large  plain  building.  There  are  three  sets  of  barracks,  two 
quartelM.  and  an  artillery  dep&t,  where  all  military  equip- 
ments are  made,  and  articles  of  European  manufacture  re- 
paired ;  some  of  the  convents  have  hospital*  attached,  hut 
they  are  wretchedly  conducted,  and  very  dirtv.  It  ho*  a 
unlvemity  and  three  colleges,  the  principal  of  which  belongs 
to  the  JesulU;  a  school  of  chemistry  nnd  mineralogy;  a 
Lancastcrian  school  on  the  most  liberal  principle* ;  a  na- 
tional academy ;  a  public  library.  4tc.  There  I*  a  theatre, 
a  well-constructed  building,  and  well  attended  :  but  the  per- 
formances are  bad.  The  private  houses  in  Bogota  are  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  brick,  whitewashed,  and  tiled  :  latterly 
their  style  has  been  considerably  Improved.  Beams  are 
now  concealed  by  a  celling  :  gins*  has  been  introduced  Into, 
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and  barricade*  removed  from,  the  windows;  the  street 
doors  arc  better  painted,  and  light  balconies  have  begun  to 
supersede  enormous  and  heavy  galleries.  In  general,  the 
bouses  are  built  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  round  which 
runs  a  gallery  or  a  covered  terrace.  The  furniture  is  sim- 
ple ;  but  European  carpets  and  other  manufactures  are  now 
in  general  use.  There  are  no  chimney*,  stoves  only  being 
used.  In  the  principal  streets,  the  ground  floors  are  occupi- 
ed by  shops ;  these  ore,  however,  dirty  and  dark,  nnd  the 
only  admission  of  daylight  Is  by  the  door.  Almost  every  in 
habitant,  not  In  the  employment  of  government,  in*  the 
church,  or  in  the  army,  it  a  shopkeeper.  "  Seated  upon  his 
counter,  smoking  Incessantly,  nnd  giving  laconic  answers  to 
his  customers,  the  Colombian  merchant  in  many  respect* 
resembles  those  of  Smyrna  and  Aleppo."  Bogota  cannot 
boast  of  ten  merchants  who  can  command  100.000  piastre*, 
nor  of  five  Individuals  living  upon  a  revenue  of  that  amount 
The  most  common  incomes  are  from  5000  to  10,000  piastres. 
The  city  Is  very  badly  lighted ;  there  are  no  common  sew 
tn;  and  the  tilth  being  cost  into  the  streams  that  run 
through  the  streets,  renders  them  infectious.  Owing  t<>  tho 
scantiness  of  the  population,  nnd  the  want  of  carriages, 
some  of  the  streets  are  overgrown  with  gram  The  market 
la  well  nnd  cheaply  supplied  with  provisions;  but  European 
manufactures  are  said  to  be  extravagantly  dear.  There  ore 
no  carts  or  vehicles  ef  any  description,  traffic  being  carried 
on  exclusively  by  mule*.  The  environs  of  Bogota  are 
agreeable,  but  little  frequented :  the  favourite  |in>mcnnde» 
being  the  oJamtda,  or  public  walk,  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  towa  ;  and  the  two  principal  streets,  along  which 
gentlemen  mov often  be  seen  riding  nt  full  gallop  on  wretch- 
ed horses,  bedizened  with  gold,  and  glittering  In  military 
uniforms,  ■  scene  with  round  hats  ornamented  with  pi  tunes 
of  feathers,  others  with  cocked  ones,  nnd  a  still  greater 
number  wearing  tkakos  and  helmets.*'  The  costume  of  the 
females  Is  still  more  peculiar.  Rich  and  poor  drew  alike 
out  of  doors :  the  mantilla  Is  worn  ;  a  piece  of  blue  cloth 
envelopes  the  head,  and  covers  all  the  features  excepting 
the  eyes,  rearhing  to  the  waist ;  and  the  whole  it  crowned 
by  a  broadbrimmed  beaver  hat.  The  women  of  Bogota  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  handsome ;  their  complexion* 
are  fair  and  clear ;  their  physiognomy  is  Spanish.  They 
are,  however,  accused  of  being  great  tafne-ssafr*.  and  very 
severe  strictures  have  been  |k-o.,-,|  upon  ih,  ,„  travellers. 
Visiting,  evening  panics,  balls,  masquerade*,  and  religious 
processions,  are  their  chief  amusements;  as  bull  tight.*, 
cock  fights,  the  theatre,  and  gambling,  are  those  of  the  men. 

Bogota  was  founded  by  Gonznlo  Xlmenes  de  Quesnda, 
who  built  twelve  huts  here  in  1338;  in  1548  It  was  created 
a  city,  and  made  the  seat  of  a  royal  audmtia  ;  and  in  1361 
advanced  to  the  honours  of  a  metropolitan  see.  It  was  the 
capital  of  New  Granada,  while  a  colony  of  Spain ;  a  dts- 
UncUon  which,  since  the  war  of  liberation,  it  has  changed 
for  the  greater  one  it  at  present  enjoys,  as  the  head  city  of  a 
free  stale.    ( Mod.  Trav.,  xx  vti.,  31 1-337  j  batbi.  3d  wilt.,  tut.) 

BOGWANfiOLA,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindustan,  pros.  Ben- 
gal, 8  m.  N.E.  Moorahedabad ;  lat.  940  91'  N.,  long,  69°  V 
E-  It  is  built  entirely  of  bamboo,  mats,  nnd  thatch  ;  but  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  from  hence  the  cap.  of 
the  district  is  chiefly  supplied  with  grain. 

BOHA1.N.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  cap.  canton.  16 
m.  N.N.E.  Bt.  Quentin.  Pop.  3393.  It  has  a  fabric  of  Ger- 
man clocks  «  carillon,  anil  produces  -hauls,  piiures  Axr 

BOHEMIA  (Germ.  Bokmen.  Boh.  Cxrca).  (Kimodom  or), 
an  inland  country,  occupying  the  centre  of  Europe,  and 
forming  an  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire  be- 
tween lat.  48°  34'  and  31°  3*  N„  and  long.  13°  5'  and  UP 
«ti  Mm  having  N.E.  Prussian  Silesia,  N.  and  N.W.  Saxony, 
B.W.  Bavaria,  and  S.  and  8.E.  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
and  Moravia.  The  area,  pop.,  aw.,  according  to  the  Austri- 
an AsfisaaV  F.nrytlep+di*.  are  as  follows : 
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BOHEMIA. 

I  It*  shape  ut  an  Irregular  rhomboid:  greatest  lengfi,  E.  ana 
W.,  900  m. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  170  m.  But,  in  183e.  the 
pop.  had  Increased  to  4,198,001  (safe,  p.  934) ;  and  In  ItfTJ 
the  pop.  of  Prague,  er  the  garrison,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
citadel,  nnd  the  strangers  In  the  town,  amounted  u>  107,350 
(Sti  Pa* uta.) 

Mount-in-,  trc— Bohemia  Is  a  basin,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountain  ranges,  which  In  some  part*  rise  to  up 
wards  of  3000  ft.  in  height.  From  the  Flchtelgcburg  luiue 
mountains),  near  the  VV.  extremity,  the  chain  railed  Hm 
Errgebirge  (ore  mountains)  run*  N.E.,  forming  the  In  mud 
ary  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  ns  for  as  the  exit  of  the 
Elbe  from  the  flm-mentloned  country.  The  highest  point  of 
this  range  is  the  Schworzwald,  nlsjiit  4000  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
parallel  to  It  Is  llie  Miltelgebirgc  'midland  mountains),  which 
runs  as  for  ns  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  From  the  right 
hank  of  the  Elbe,  E.  nnd  S.E..  forming  in  part  the  frontier 
against  Prussia,  run  a  series  of  chalus,  entitled  suereund) 
the  I.anitzer,  Iter,  Rlcscn  (giant),  and  Sudetengeblrgr,  ids 
loftiest  point  of  which,  the  Snsw-caf,  is  from  5300  tn  5400 
feet  in  height  The  8.W.  border  is  formed  by  ihe  B6hmer 
wald,  or  Bohemian  forest  mountains,  included  in  the  Her 
cyninn  forest  of  the  nncienU.  and  a  branch  from  the  Ficht 
elgeblrge  :  they  arc  wild  nnd  precipitous,  nnd  contrast  re 
markably  with  the  Moravian  chain  in  the  8.E..  which  is  ot 
gentle  ascent,  varying  from  3000  to  3000  ft  in  height,  and 
i-epam'tng  the  aflluents  of  the  Elbe  from  those  of  the  Daa 
ube.  Within  these  boundaries,  Bohemia  presents  an  uodula 
ting  surface,  with  an  inclination,  for  the  must  part,  toward* 
the  N. :  its  hills  are  sometimes  steep,  and  even  precipitous; 
but  rising  generally  no  higher  than  about  300  or  000  f«*i 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

H-rrri. — Bohemia  forms,  in  fact,  an  elevated  plateau,  tin 
ping  towards  the  .V.  and  drained  by  the  Elbe,  which  trnver* 
cs  two  thirds  of  it*  breath,  and  receive*  the  numerous  brooks 
and  stream*  that  descend  from  its  lofty  barriers.  The 
source*  of  this  great  river  are  in  ihe  Rtoacngrbirge  mount 
aim.  whence  It  descends.  In  a  8.  direction,  to  Pardul.lt*, 
and  thence  W.  as  far  as  Mclnlk.  where,  after  receiving  the 
Moldau.  it  becomes  navigable.    In  its  course  to  the  ft  on  list 
of  S.i timy.  it  W  joined,  b.-ule<.  l.y  the  Adler.  at  Korikgio 
gratx,  the  Iser.  and  the  Eger;  the  Wnttawn,  Snsawa,  Her* 
unka,  and  I.uschnlU.  fall  into  the  Moldna  before  its  junc 
lion  »ith  ihe  Elbe.    The  Moldau  is  navigable  from  llnJ 
wela.  and  au  iron  railway  between  that  town  and  I. ins,  oo 
the  llnniibe,  completed  in  1894,  forma  a  connecting  link  of 
a  grand  water  communication  between  the  German  ocean 
and  the  Black  sea.   This  spirited  undertaking  was,  until 
lately,  the  longest  railroad  in  Europe;  but  it  is  only  adapted 
to  carriage*  drawn  by  horses,  and  having  to  pass  over  coo- 
•xderaWe  heights,  which  occasion  much  difficulty  and  ex 
pense  In  transporting  goods,  the  advantages  It  aflbrded  were 
insurtkicnt  Ui  divert  the  course  of  trade  into  this  new  chaa 
nel.  nnd  it  has  proved  nn  unprofitable  speculation. 

Minrrah .—  The  mineral  riches  of  Bohemia  are  of  coastt- 
erablo  importance  and  value.  From  the  13lh  to  the  17lh 
centuries,  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  hint  were 
obtained  ;  the  first  is  now.  however,  no  longer  met  with, 
except  occasionally  in  ntnnll  quantities.  In  the  beds  of  m  ow 
of  the  strenma;  but  above  30,000  mark*  of  silver  are  still  ob- 
tained annually  from  the  lead  mines.  The  latter  produrr 
about  00.000  c  wis.  a  year  of  lead  and  litharge.  Iron  is  found 
In  most  |Mirta  of  the  kingdom  :  bur  the  product  is  but  trifling, 
not  exceeding  from  13,000  to  30.000  loot  a  year.  There  are 
also  tin  mines  (the  only  one*  in  the  Austrian  dominions), 
with  mines  of  copper,  xinc,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  cobalt,  Ac 
Coal  la  pretty  abundant,  particularly  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  produce,  w  hieh  has  increased  very  rapid 
ly  of  late  years.  Is  now  probably  little  under  W.0OU  or 
100.000  tons  a  year.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  mineral 
spring*;  those  of  TOplltx,  f'arlsbnd,  Sedlltz.  Jtc.  having  a 
European  reputation.  About  K»,000  bottles  of  water  from 
these  springs  are  said  to  be  annually  exported.  All  the  fair 
used  in  Bohemia  is  imported.  The  working  of  Uie  rata**  is 
superintended  by  two  mining  comminions.  at  Joachhnstlial 
and  Pmbram.  Under  these  are  twenty-three  inferior  mi 
nlng  courts  and  branches,  the  miners  having  their  owa 
code*  of  law  and  especial  courts  of  Justice ;  Ihe  whole  U 
controlled  by  a  department  of  the  ministry  of  rtnanre  at 
Vienna. 

f-Ytntsrr  very  healthy ;  but.  from  the  elevation  of  lbs 
country,  it  Is.  on  ihe  whole,  rather  cold.  In  Ihe  mountain- 
ous regions,  the  snow,  which  often  lie*  19  ft.  deep,  does  net 
disappear  until  April ;  the  mildest  rlimaie  is  that  of  tit* 
valley  of  the  Elbe.  At  Prague  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  about  47°  Fnhr.  The  prevalent  wind*  are  west- 
erly. 

MI,  .Ifritultmrt,  Ac— The  soil  of  Bohemia  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  clayey  loam,  but  in  part*  sandy  loams  and  taed 
predominate.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  circles  ihcr*  Is 
a  good  deal  of  waste  land;  but,  speaking  generally,  lb* 
valleys  are  very  fertile.   The  finest  land  is  In  the  ofeloef 


Of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  amounting  to 
Kng.  sq,  m.,  or  liUHiOOO  Kng.  acre*.  It  is  estimated 
that  11,050,673  acre*  arc  under  rulture.  or  otherwise  produc- 
tive, being  distributed  aa  follow-*:  Arable  land*.  3.53*509 

woods,  3.310,315 
i ;  meadows  and  gardens,  3.1^,030 
acres ;  the  rest  being  barren  mountain*,  water,  roads,  and 
other  unculiivable  laud*.  Here,  n»  in  ail  the  reit  of  Ger- 
many, rye  form*  the  principal  crop,  and  next  to  it  lit  outs, 
and  then  barley  and  wheat.  The  produce  of  each  descrip- 
tion of  grain  has  been  estimated  at:  Rye.  3,139,508  qrs. ; 
oats,  1,730,753  qrs. :  barley,  877,506  qrs. ;  wheat,  394,155  qrs. 
(Bttktr't  HandeC*  1  Alien,  and  Ml*,  p.  33U) ;  but  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  esiitoate  n  hrlow  the  mark  ;  and,  in  (act, 
the  estimate  in  the  National  Eneyclnpa-dia  make*  the  prod- 
uct of  rye  15,000.000  metaen,  or  about  3,250,000  qrs,  and  ao 
witii  the  other  cropa. 

In  the' 


industry 


of  attention,  and  supply  the  material  for  the  staple 


of  the  country.  Hops,  which  are  excellent,  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities,  about  13,000  ewL  being 
annually  exported  to  Bavaria  only.  The  culture  of  beet- 
root,  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  has  of  late 
year*  Increased  very  rapidly  ;  so  much  ao  that,  in  1838,  no 
fewer  than  eighty -seven  fabrics  of  beet-root  augur  were  in 
operation.  The  export  of  fruit  from  the  circle  of  Leiuneritx 
only  has  m  some  year*  amounted  to  60.000  cwt.  Home 
wine  is  made,  but  the  quality  is  very  Inferior ;  and  beer  is 
the  national  beverage.  The  slock  of  horses.  In  1831.  was 
estimnted  at  about  144.000 ;  of  horned  cattle,  at  974.000 ; 
and  of  sheep,  at  1 .350.000.  Until  recently,  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  stock  husbandry ;  latterly,  however, 
considerable  efftxls  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breeds, 
and  these  have  been  very  successful,  particularly  In  the 
ease  of  the  sheep.  The  supply  of  cattle  is  tnadequate  for 
the  consumption  ;  and  there  is  annuilly  a  large  importation 
from  Poland  and  Hungary. 

On  the  whole,  agriculture  in  Bohemia,  though  a  good  deal 
Improved,  is  still  in  n  very  hnckward  state.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  aseribnhle  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  principally,  perhaps, 
to  the  de|*euetl  state  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  want  of 
leases.  Most  of  the  land  is  parcelled  out  Into  Immense  es- 
tates ;  and  these  are  cultivated,  either  by  peasants  employed 
by.  and  working  on  account  of  the  landlord,  or  by  petty  oc- 
cupiers, paying  a  labour  rent  for  their  land.  Mr.  Glelg  has 
given  some  curious  details  in  reference  to  this  subject  In  his 
Tmvala  in  Germany.  Bohemia,  ate.  "Of  large  towns," 
says  he,  "there  seems  to  be  in  Bohemia  vary  few;  but 
every  vale  and  strath  is  crowded  with  human  dwellings; 
village  sarceedtng  village,  and  hamlet  trending  on  hamlet, 
with  the  most  remarkable  fecundity.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  strain  your  eyes  In  vain  in  search  of  those  species 
of  habitations  which  give  to  our  English  landscapes  their 
peculiar  chirm.  There  Is  no  such  thing  in  all  Bohemia—  I 
question  whether  there  be  in  nil  Germany— ns  a  park;  and 
as  to  detached  farm-houses,  they  ore  totally  unknown. 
The  nobility  Inhabit  what  they  terra  schlosscs,  that  Is  to 
say,  castle*  or  palaces,  which  are  invariably  planted  down 
either  In  the  very  heart  of  a  town  or  large  village,  or,  at 
most,  a  gun-shot  removed  from  It.  No  sweeping  meadows 
surround  them  with  their  tasteful  swells,  their  umbrageous 
coven,  and  lordly  avenues:  no  deer  troop  from  glnde  to 
glade,  or  cluster  In  group*  round  the  stem  of  some  giant 
oak,  their  favourite  haunt  for  ages.  But  up  to  the  very 
hall  door,  or  at  least  to  the  foundations  of  the  wall  which 
girdles  In  the  court -yard,  perhaps  twelve  or  twenty  feel 
wide,  the  plough  regularly  passes.  A  garden  the  graff gen- 
erally possesses,  and  his  taste  In  flowers  U  good;  but  it  al- 
most always  happens  that  his  verv  garden  affords  no  privacy, 
and  that  his  flowers  are  huddled  together  within  some  nar- 
row space,  perhaps  In  the  very  court-yard  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  as  alone  dividing  his  mansion  from  the  open 
and  cultivated  fields.  With  respect,  agala,  to  the  condition 
of  the  cultivators,  that  Is,  In  all  respect*,  so  dlflferent  from 
the  state  of  our  agricultural  gentlemen  at  home,  that,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  saying  over  again  what  has  bean  stated  a  | 
thousand  Umes  already,  I  must  describe  It  at  length.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  there  la  no  class  of  persons  In  Bohemia 
i  farmer.  Nobody  hire*  land  in 
a  profit  out  of  it,  at  least  nobody  for  such  a 
"  md ;  but  each  individual  cut- 
•  It  be  of  wide  or  of  narrow 
Thus  the  graff,  or  priace.  though  he  be  the  owner 
ef  an  entire  circle,  is  yet  the  only  farmer  within  that  circle. 
He  does  not  let  an  acre  of  ground  to  a  tenant ;  bat  having 
built  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  ndequate  number  of  houcr- 
In  houses,  he  plants  In  each  of  these  a  boner-man,  and  pay* 
him  for  tilling  the  ground.  Those  boucrin- houses,  again, 
are  all  ej Uttered  1^*^thcf  into  villages,  so  that  the  bouer- 


tastes;  and  very  happily,  i 
nights  appear  to  be  spent. 

'•The  land  in  Bohemia  does  not,  however,  belong  exclu 
lively  to  any  order  In  the  community.  Many  bouer-men 
are  owners  of  their  farms,  some  of  them  to  the  extent  of 
100  acres  and  more;  whilo  almost  every  township  has  Its 
territories,  which,  like  the  noble's  estate,  are  eultiva 
the  benefit  of  the  burgh.  But  in  all  case*  11  1*  the 
and  not  the  cultivator,  to  whom  Uie  proceeds  of  the  ; 
belong.  These  are.  Indeed,  gathered  In  and  housed  for  him 
by  his  representatives,  who,  in  addition  to  some  fixed  money 
payments,  for  the  most  part  enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping 
a  cow  or  two  on  the  wastes  belonging  to  the  manor ;  but 
all  the  risk  and  trouble  of  converting  hi*  grain  into  money 
attaches  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil"  (it,  19). 

But  though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  be  culti- 
vated In  the  way  described,  by  hired  labour,  still  it  Is  certain 
deal  Is  let  in  Bohemia,  aa  in  all  similarly  sit  tw- 
ines, not  for  money  or  a  quantity  of  produce,  but 
for  a  certain  amount  of  labour  to  be  performed  on  the  estate 
of  the  lord,  which  amount  is  regulated  by  a  law  eidled  the 
Huix.th  patrnt.  Mr.  Reeve,  in  hi*  Instructive  Sketches  of 
Bohemia,  bn*  the  following  statement  as  to  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  lords  and  those  occupying  their  estates, 
under  this  system : 

"The  subjects,  as  they  are  termed,  are  all  registered  in 
the  books  of  the  estates;  the  lord  collects  the  king's  taxes, 
besides  his  own  dues,  and  sends  an  annual  supply  of  re- 
cruits to  the  Imperial  army.  He  has  the  power  of  expelling 
misdemeanants  from  his  estate,  and  he  exercises  a  certain 
control  over  his  subjects;  but  the  peasants  are  by  no 
attached  to  the  soil ;  and  they  may  always  appeal 
courts  of  Justice  against  their  lord,  with  a  proverbial  I 
ly  (such  is  the  policy  of  the  government)  of  gaining 
cause.  On  the  ulher  hand,  the  lord  reprcsenti 
men!  to  his  peasants,  and  the  peasants  to  the  government ; 
and  while  he  is  accountable  to  the  Justice  of  the  country,  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  over 
the  lower  order*.  He  provides  for  their  Instruction ;  he  In- 
troduces Improvement*,  and  encourages  trade  ,  he  increase* 
their  commercial  relation*;  he  arbitrates  in  their  disputes; 
and  in  proportion  to  his  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  these  inac- 
tions, the  estate  is  prosperous  or  poor.  It  often  happens 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  acquired  a  purely  German 
character,  In  accordance  with  thai  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, but  very  much  opposed  to  the  national  spirit  and  na- 
tional want*  of  the  Bohemian  people.  All  the  ancient 
seignorial  rights  which  were  not  legal  i  red  and  regulated  by 
Joseph  II.,  as  the  Roboth  dues,  ate.,  were  abolished  by  that 
monarch.  But  the  tradition  of  feudal  attachment  and  of 
feudal  obedience  still  exists  among  the  people :  thus,  al- 
though the  consent  of  the  lord  is  not  legally  required  to  a 
marriage  between  his  peasants.  It  is  generally  asked,  nnd 
considered  indispensable.  The  possessions  of  some  of  the 
Bohemian  nobles  are  Immense ;  Prince  Seh» 
owns  one  eighth  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
by  the  great  Wallenstcln  were  so  vast  as  to  have 
the  appanage  of  ilx  great  families  after  his  death  and  at- 
tainder."  Qaali  igllftaiii  M*r.,  JlprU,  1837.) 

Hence  the  condiUon  of  estates,  and  of  the  population 
upon  them,  depend*  more,  perhaps,  in  thi*  than  in  any 
other  country,  on  the  conduct  of  the  lords.  Wherever  the 
latter  are  liberal  and  Intelligent  the  estate  has  an  improved 
appearance,  and  the  inhab.  are  contented,  industrious,  and 
thriving.  Unluckily,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  landlord*, 
like  the  occupiers  of  their  estates,  are  strongly  attached  to 
routine  practices,  and  to  those  feudal  privilege*  which, 
while  they  oppress  and  degrade  the  peasantry,  impoverish 
the  lords. 

Here,  aa  In  moat  other  countries.  Industry  flourishes  most 
where  it  haa  to  contend  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
rich  level  land*  of  Bohemia,  instead  of  being  the  best,  are 
the  worst  cultivated.  The  occupier*  of  the  mountainous 
and  poorer  districts  display,  speaking  generally,  not  only 
the  greatest  Industry,  hut  the  greatest  skill,  and  the  most 
improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  forests,  a*  already  seen,  axe  very  extensive :  they  are 
mostly  situated  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  district  of  Praehin.  They  are  estimated  to 
yield  annually  above  3,000,000  cubic  fathom*  of  wood. 

Manufacturm.— With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Morn 
via,  Bohemia  has  long  been  tho  most  celebrated  of  alt  the 
Austrian  *tate«  for  Its  manufacture*.  At  ihi*  moment  It 
produce*  the  finest  linens  and  linen  yarn  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  Spinning  la  the  universal  nnd  fiivourite  employ- 
ment of  the  women ;  and  no  fewer  than  500,000  female* 
are  snid  to  prosecute  it  aa  a  subsidiary  business !  Machines 
for  spinning  have,  however,  been  Introduced;  but  it  rr 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  able  to  undersell  the 
yarn  produced  by  the  band.  About  55,000  hand*  are  sup 
pr«ed  to  be  employed  In  linen  weavuig;  and  the  total  annu 
al  value  of  the  produce  of  this  branch  of  muuatrvjnc 
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tant  «f  lace,  mar  bt  estimated  at  about  £1,900.000  a  year. 
This  branch  of  industry  U  said,  however,  to  be  in  the  de- 
cline, id  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  eollon  manufac- 
ture. According  to  the  National  Encyclopedia,  20.000 
individuals  are  employed  in  hand-spinning,  exclusive  of 
those  employed  in  the  factories,  which  are  numerous ; 
18.000  hands  are  said  to  be  employed  In  the  hosiery  depart- 
ment of  the  trade.  There  are  about  MO  bleaching  estnb- 
liahmenu  in  full  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  potash  is 
very  considerable.  The  woollen  manufacture  Is  very  ex- 
tensive :  in  ■pinning  only,  &&.000  hands  are  said  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  weaving,  from  15.000  to  16,000;  the  weaving 
of  woollen  stocking*  employs  from  9000  to  3000  hands, 
l  ite  hat-makers,  furriers,  fee,  are  estimated  at  about  19WI ; 
and  the  leather  manufacturers  at  4000.  There  are  about 
100  paper-mills;  and  the  imperial  tobacco  manufactory  at 
:*edliu  supplies  the  whole  country  with  that  article,  through 
the  agency  of  above  7000  retail  shops.  The  manufacture 
of  metals  and  minerals,  and  of  beet-root  sugar,  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

But  of  all  the  Bohemian  manufactures  none  U  nearly  so 
well  known  m  foreign  countries  aa  that  of  glass.  Bohemian 
glass  is  not  so  pure  aa  that  of  England  or  Prance  ;  but  the 
art  of  staining,  painting,  and  gilding  glass  is  much  better 
understood  there  than  in  this  country,  and  articles  of  Bohe- 
mian manufacture  are  unequalled  In  point  of  lightness  and 
richness  of  appearance.  It  Is  probable,  however,  were  ll 
not  for  the  weigh!  of  the  duties  laid  on  glass  In  this  coun- 
try, and  the  troublesome  regulations  connected  with  their 
assessment,  that  we  should  soon  become  formidable  rivals 
of  the  Bohemians,  even  in  those  departments  in  which  they 
appear  at  present  to  have  the  greatest  superiority. 

Altogether,  it ,,  aaid  that  from  1-oih  to  I -tin.  pan  of  Uie 
inttab.  of  Bohemia  are  engaged  In  manufactures.  Hut  then 
it  la  material  to  observe  that  nil  the  hand-spinners  and 
weavers  combine  with  their  business  that  of  cultivators  of 
pair  lies  of  land,  and  other  employ  menu.  We  believe,  too, 
lhat  the  cotton  trade  of  Bohemia,  like  that  of  the  rest  of 
Austria,  is  entirely  the  creation  of  prohibitions  and  oppres- 
sive duties  on  foreign  stuns  and  yarn  ;  and  that,  were  these 
repealed  or  materially  modified,  the  manufacture  would  be 
involved  In  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  many  of  the  grant  landed 
proprietors  are  obliged  hi  engage  in  manufactures.  Thus, 
Prince  Klnsky,  and  counts  llarruch  and  Bucquoy,  are  the 
greatest  glass  manufacturers ;  Prince  Auersherg  manufac- 
tures sulphur,  vitriol,  and  colours  ;  Count  Urbna  and  Prince 
Wiiidiihgratt.  tin  plates;  ('mint  Thun,  porcelain ;  Prince 
IjobkowiU,  earthenware ;  Prince  Wallenstein  and  others, 
tied- root  sugar,  fee.  It  la  clear  that  manufactures  carried 
no  under  such  auspices  moat  bt  mora  expensive  and  leas 
improved  than  if  they  were  carries!  on  by  individuals  de 
|>endent  upon  them. 

Hacti  ,f  VevfU.— Of  the  4,000.000  people  In  Bohemia, 
nearly  3.000,000  are  Caechee,  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  the 
rest  German*  and  Jews.  The  Germans.  In  the  amount  of 
'JUO.UOU,  principally  inhabit  the  capital  and  the  circles  of 
Klbogen,  Saaz,  Lcitmeritz,  Bidscbow,  and  Konigrau.  In 
these  circles  German  la  the  more  prevalent  language,  though 
even  in  them  Bohemian  is  the  vernacular  tongue  of  thr 
lower  classes,  as  It  Is  that  of  the  middle  classes,  and  even 
of  the  higher  ranks  in  other  porta.  The  German  pop.  Is 
more  industrious,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  than  the  Sla- 
vonic. The  Jews  have  been  settled  In  Bohemia  from  a 
very  remote  epoch.  Here,  aa  in  other  countries,  they  arc 
mostly  engaged  in  mercantile  and  pecuniary  transactions 
and  they  an  also  extensively  engaged  In  the  business  of 
distilling  and  brewing. 

Rtlirion. — Notwithstanding  Bohemia  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  determined  and 
long-continued  stand  her  Inhabitants  made  In  defence  of  tne 
doctrines  promulgated  by  Hus*  and  his  followers,  she  is 
now  become  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bohemians  has  been  en- 
tirely subdued;  and  they  have  become  among  the  most 
bsjnted  and  superstitious  adherents  of  a  faith  Imposed  on 
them  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  and  the  rack  and  gib 
bet  of  the  Inquisitor.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  Is  the  miserable 
trumpery  of  relics  and  saints'  days  held  In  such  veneration. 
Religion  here  has  not  been  employed  to  enlsrhten  the  un- 
derstanding or  improve  the  morals,  but  to  darken  the  one. 
and  to  pervert  and  debase  the  other.  The  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  pop.,  disgusted  with  lu  ceremonies,  have  taken 
rrfugc  in  skepticism ;  but  the  groat  bulk  of  the  people  be- 
lieve w  hat  they  are  told,  and  forsake  the  altars  of  Christ  to 
prostrate,  themselves  before  those  of  St.  John  of  Nepncnuck  ! 
The  church  hierarchy  consists  of  an  archbishop  (of  Prague), 
I  bishops,  7  deans  of  chapters,  with  numerous  canons,  II 
•rchdeacona,  133  ucacoos,  1107  parish  and  SOS  minor  cures. 
Iliough  the  monastic  institutions  were  much  diminished 
>>V  the  vigorous  and  salutary  reforms  effected  by  Joseph  II„ 
there  arc  still  no  fewer  than  seventy  Ave  monasteries  and 


seven  convents,  comprising  about  1090  monks  and  ISO 
nuns  ;  these  tire,  how  ever,  obliged  to  do  the  duty  of  parish 
rlergy.  or  to  employ  themselves  In  education,  or  In  the  care 
of  the  hospitals. 

Joseph  II.  granted  full  toleration  to  all  sorts  of  religions. 
The  Lutherans  and  Cnl\ini*t*  together  amount  in  from 

'<        to  70,000.  The  Jews,  nmounUng  to  nearly  70.000, 

ere  under  the  grand  rabbi  at  Prague. 

Education  —  It  the  goodness  of  education  were  to  be  In- 
ferred from  the  number  of  educational  establishments,  Bo- 
hemia would  have  little  reason  to  fear  a  com|ierison  w  ittt 
roost  European  countries.  The  institutions  for  Its  promo- 
tion consist  of  a  university  at  Prague  ;  a  polytechnic  school ; 
96  gymnasiums ;  3  philosophical  seminaries  :  3  theological 
seminaries  ;  1  military  uendemy  ;  3  convents  for  female  ed 
ueatinn;  1  Jewish  college  ;  40  grammar  school*;  9500  Cath- 
olic, 36  Protestant,  and  SO  Jewish  schools ;  and  there  are 
also  schools  for  musk  and  drawing,  an  observatory,  and 
numerous  libraries  and  cabinets  of  natural  history,  arts, 
and  sciences.  The  Academy  of  Prague,  though  not  long 
established,  enjoys  considerable  celebrity. 

But  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people  Is  looked  upon  aa  a  secondary  end  subordi- 
nate object  by  those  who  superintend  education  to  Bohemia 
— that  Is,  by  the  clergy.  Their  primary  object  is  to  main- 
tain the  existing  order  of  things ;  to  educate  the  people  in 
the  belief  that  the  Catholic  is  the  only  true  faith  ;  and  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  good  and  well  disposed  person  to  see- 
mi!  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  his  spiritual  and  civil  supe- 
riors! Such  an  education  Is  belter  fitted  to  narrow  and 
enslave,  than  to  expand  and  emancipate  the  mind.  Any- 
thing like  free  Inquiry,  and  examination  into  the  reciprocal 
duties  end  obligations  of  princes  and  subjects,  or  any  In- 
quiry Into  the  real  sources  of  public  wealth,  would  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  Bohemian  academies.  The  pupils  are 
taught  to  believe  that  whatever  Is  ordered  Is  right!  And 
adding  to  such  a  system  of  education  the  influence  of  a 
rigorous  censorship  of  the  press,  the  wonder  is  mil  that 
knowledge  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  Bohemia,  but  lhat  It  la  so  far 
advnnced  a*  it  really  is. 

"The  march  of  intellect  in  Bohemia,  though  the  school- 
master be  abroad,  is  in  very  slow  time,  and,  what  is  worse. 
It  Is  but  little  aided  by  the  national  pen  or  the  national 
printlng-pree*.  Aae  proof  of  this.  I  may  mention  that  tiiere 
are  only  ten  printers  ond  ten  booksellers  In  Prague ;  while 
for  the  poliucol  quid  nunc*,  there  are  merely  published  • 
couple  of  very'  small,  stupid  newspapers  in  the  German 
tongue,  with  other  two,  no  less  stupid.  In  the  dialect  of 
Bohemia.  The  literary  periodicals,  again,  are  confined  lo 
a  small  paper,  called  the  Hoktmt*.  In  German,  published 
thrice  a  week  ;  end  the .1b*nJunirrhmJtm.nf»m,\a  Bohemian, 
printed  twice  a  week.  For  the  lovers  of  science,  art. 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  a  journal  devoted  lo  these 
matters  Is  published  tw  ice  a  year  ;  while  the  religious 
world  remains  quite  satisfied  with  one  quarterly  journal. 
Such  Is  the  limited  extent  of  the  demand  for  poliiirel,  liter- 
ary, and  religious  information  throughout  Bohemia."  — 
Ihjeej  i  Hermann  in  IKII.  iL,  906. 

During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  the  use  of  the  Bohemian 
language  was  forbidden,  not  only  In  the  courts  of  justice, 
but  also  In  the  colleges  and  higher  academies.  But.  ln*tead 
of  suppressing  the  language  of  the  people,  this  seems  to 
have  occasioned  n  reaction  In  its  favour;  and  during  the 
present  century  Bohemian  literature  has  been  a  good  deal 
attended  lo.  and  made  considerable  progress. 

Peer.— The  number  of  hospitals  and  chnriuhle  institu- 
tion* in  the  capital  and  principal  towns  Is  very  considerable, 
and  in  the  towns  the  poor  are  carefully  provided  for.  No 
regular  poor-rates  are,  however,  collected ;  where  the  foun- 
dation funds  and  voluntary  subscriptions  do  not  suffice,  the 
drli.  nMu>  i-  made  up  (■>  tfowrnmeiil.  But  the  rontrig*> 
titans  of  the  latter  are  afforded  very  sparingly,  and  begging 
Is,  after  ell,  the  great  resource  of  the  Bohemian  poor,  as  It 
must  be  of  the  poor  of  every  country  w  here  a  compulsory 
provision  Is  not  established.  It  Is  here.  In  fact,  universal ; 
and  all  travellers  are  disguMed  with  the  numbers  and  im- 
portunity of  the  mendicants. 

Manner;  irt.— The  Bohemians  are  passionately  fond  of 
music  and  ilwing.  and  have  attnkned  to  great  proficiency 
In  both.  The  national  airs  are  near  I  v  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Hlow  aks  of  the  N'.W.  part  of  Hungary,  and  are  gen- 
erally plaintive.  The  waltz  la  the  favourite  dance;  nee 
two  of  lU  most  fashionable  varieties,  the  ArsWai  end  the 
Ualoffr,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bohemian  pree 
anu.  The  men  ere  generally  robust  and  well-pronnruon- 
ed;  and  the  women  ore  (in  Germany)  celebrated  fur  their 
beauty.  The  dispositions  of  the  people  are  more  merctt 
rial,  and  their  manners  more  gay.  frank,  and  open,  than 
those  of  their  Saxon  neighbours.  How  much  soever  (he 
ohjecU  of  their  win  rati.'ii  timy  bs  rhansed.  they  are  still, 
as  In  the  days  of  Hum  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  zealous  de- 
fenders of  what  they  believe  to  be  right  end  pioprr.  There 
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is  a  aexrl)  total  want  of  a  middle  class — aa  Intermediate 
rank  between  trw  Ionia  and  their  vassal*.    With  the  exccp 
Uoo  of  Prague,  there  are  no  great  town*,  none  of  lho»o  foci 
whence  intelligence  and  civilisation  are  diffused  over  a 
But,  however  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  the  char- 
'  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  is  ukm(  rrapecublc.  In  point 
<  f  inor.it*.  he  i«  <|inle  «>n  i\  level  with  :he  peasanir)  ul  the 
German ic  nations.    Crimea  of  violence  are  of  rare 
The  proportion  of  Illegitimate  to  legitimate 
i  is  aa  1  tot);  out  in  the  capital  it  la  as  high  aa  1  to  S. 
QiNnam/,  Vc. — The  nobility  of  Bohemia  are  staled  to 
be  2260  in  number,  including  U  princes,  179  counts,  * 
barons,  and  more  than  100  hereditary  knights  as  heads  of 
toaritina ;  Lbs  total  revenue  of  the  nobilily  were  estimated 
fifty  years  ago  at  le»,«M.ooo  of  florins,  £111000,000.    At  the 
meetings  of  the  Estates,  which  form  four  divisions,  viz..  1st, 
the  prelates ;  34,  the  nobles  (Urrrm) ;  3d,  the  knight* ; 
and,  4th.  the  cltixena  of  the  principal  towns,  nothing  but 
the  distribution  of  the  stun*  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  be 
raised  la  discussed.    No  law,  however  it  may  affect  the  re 
bgtoux  axiral.  or  material  welfare  of  the  state,  is  ever  aub- 
rr.au  .1  vu  them.    A  small  minority  once  made  a  struggle 
for  some  ameliorations  of  the  existing  system,  but  with- 
oat  nrrmss    There  is.  Indeed,  a  strong  feeling  aguinst 
the  ahsolntisai  of  the  emperor ;  bat  the  nobility  are  afraid 
lest  their  peculiar  privilege*  should  be  affected  by  any 
change,  and  no  efficient  reform  need  therefore  be  expected 
mt  their  band*.   The  government  of  the  country  is  directed 
by  the  different  sections  of  the  ministry  at  Vienna;  the 
principal  of  which  it  the  Imperial  united  chancerv,  under 
watch  is  the  fVaarraiaai  at  Prague.   The  court  of* appesls 
at  Prague  is  under  the  ministry  of  justice  at  Vienna ;  the 
receiver  of  taxes  is  under  the  finance  minister  at  Vienna. 
To  these  central  authorities  the  various  branches  in  every 
circle  are  subject;  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  being 
i  time  courts  of  appeal  from  the  manor  courts  of 
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the  nobles,  who  exercise  judicial  authority  over  their  es- 
tates. The  city  and  town  magistrates  have  their  own  civil 
and  criminal  courts,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Prague.  The  military  have  a  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  nobles  have,  aa  in  the  other  provinces,  a  spe- 
cial court  called  the  l^andrttM.  Independent  of  nil  author- 
ities, judicial  or  administrative,  the  police  forms  a  branch 
span,  being  in  the  towns  confided  to  especial  commissaries, 
and  in  the  country  to  the  captain  of  the  circle,  in  whom  the 
thiee  functions,  judicial,  administrative,  and  those  of  police 
are  united.  The  number  of  civil  *mt>l*yu  In  the  kingdom 
b)  stated  in  the  Fjuyetafdia  to  be  8461. 

Torn*.  —  Exclusive  of  Prague,  Bohemia  contains  no 
town  of  any  considerable  Importance,  or  of  more  than  10,000 
irJiabs.  The  towns  are  divided  Into  royal  and  aristocratic 
boroughs,  and  the  former,  again,  into  privileged  and  non- 
privileged.  The  towns  privileged  to  send  deputies  hi  the 
diet  are  Prague,  Pllsen.  Bud  wets,  and  Kuttcnberg.  Both 
rUsset  of  royal  boroughs  nave  their  own  magistrates,  po- 
lice, *Ve,  and  tbe4r  Internal  government  In  their  own  hands. 
The  boroughs  of  (be  nobilily  are  usually  under  the  control 
of  their  lords. 

Hillary. — After  innumerable  mutations,  Bohemia,  with 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  fell,  in  15-20.  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  who 
bad  mined  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Iv.ui*.  king  of  Bohe- 
mia and  U angary ,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mohacx.  Bohesala 
was  at  this  epoch  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively  free 
constitution,  and  three  fourths  of  the  population  were  at- 
tached to  the  reformed  faith.  The  attempts  of  the  Austrian 
aosrerstfns  >o  undermine  the  free  Institutions  of  the  country', 
and  to  lay  restraints  on  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship, provoked  a  desperate  contest,  which  continued  till 
10JU.  when  the  Austrian  troops  totally  defeated  the  Bohe 
■dans  at  the  battle  of  Weissenbcrg.  near  Prague.  The 
pcrweutkm  which  followed  has  seldom  or  never  been 
for  atrocity.  Many  of  the  best  and  noblest  Bohe- 
lost  their  lives  on  the  srnffold.  and  thousands 
ids  were  driven  into  exile,  and  had  their  es- 
tates and  properties  confiscated.  The  free  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  was  entirely  annihilated;  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion all  but  extirpated  ;  nnd  such  was  the  combined  in  flu 
eocc  of  massacre  and  enle.  that  in  lti.1T  tin  p-.p  did  not 
exceed  780,000!  Subsequently  the  government  gave  every 
encouragement  to  the  settlement  of  German  colonists  in 
■be  country :  nnd  in  the  reign  of  Marin  Theresa  and  Joseph 
II.  a  new  era  began ;  and  the  milder  and  more  liberal  sys- 
tem of  government  which  they  introduced  has  since  been 
id  J  owed  up. 

BOIS  l.K  |)L'C.  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  cop.  prov. 
If  Brabant,  in  a  morass,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Douniiel 
and  A  a,  '27  in.  8.  by  E.  Utrecht.  Pop.  1X500.  It  Is  about 
5  n.  in  arc.  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  two  forts,  and  in 
ease  of  need  the  environs  may  be  laid  under  water.  Il  is 
a  well-built  handsome  town,  and  Is  intersected  by  several 
canals,  over  which  there  axe  a  great  many  bridges.   It  It 
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the  seat  of  a  vicar-general  and  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  has  a  fine  town  hall,  on  the 
model  of  the  Sladl-hoitse  at  Amsterdam  ;  six  churches,  of 
which  the  cathedral  church,  or  that  of  Si.  John,  built  In 
the  end  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
is  one  of  the  finest  iu  Holland  ;  a  gmuimar  school,  in  *)  Inch 
Erasmus  was  partly  educated  ;  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  nnd  nrcliiiecturc  ;  two  hospitals,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  fcc.  Its  manufnctiires. 
which  are  considerable,  consist  of  linen  and  thread,  nee- 
dles and  pins,  cutlery,  tt.,  with  distilleries,  glass  works. 
Ac.   It  is  well  situated  for,  and  has  a  c<iro3denihle  trade. 

Hois  le  Due  was  founded,  in  11M.  by  Godfrey  III.,  duk. 
of  Brabant.    In  1029  it  was  token  by  the  Dutch,  nfler  a 

lengthened  siege.    Il  was  held  by  the  French  if       1794  to 

1H14.  when  It  surrendered  lo  the  Prussians,  by  whom  It  was 
agnin  made  over  to  its  old  masters. 

BOJADOB  (C  AI'K...  n  celebrated  promontory  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  desert  of  Sahara  j  let.  36°  T  10"  N,  long. 
14°  29*  5 '  W.  This  headland  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  a 
rocky  ridge,  called  Ocb-el  khnl.  or  Black  mountain*.  It 
was  long  the  limit  of  navlgwihm  towards  the  and  was 
first  passed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433. 

BOJAXO.  (tin.  H»eian*M).  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  San- 

  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Biterno,  in  a  deep  gorge,  nl  the  foot 

of  mount  Mntese,  16  in.  E.8.E.  Iscrnlv  Pop.  3000.  This 
town  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquake*,  the  last  ca- 
lamity of  this  sort  having  occurred  In  IHU5.  It  is  the  neat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  has,  or  had  I*  fore  the  earthquake,  a  ca- 
thedral, with  several  churches  and  convents,  and  a  hospi- 
tal. During  the  early  period  of  Boman  history,  Bnviauuui 
was  a  very  Important  place.  In  the  Social  war  It  was  one 
of  the  strongest  holds  of  the  confederates.  It  wss  taken 
by  Sylla,  and  afterward  retaken  by  the  Marsi.  I'udcr 
Cn-sar  It  l*>cnme  a  military  colony,  etnxbo  says  that  in  his 
time  It  was  ruinous  and  deserted.  {Cramtr't  jinaent  Ita- 
ly, ll_  239.) 

BOJANOVVA,  n  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  and 
rcg.  Posen.  9  in.  N.W.  Bnwie/..  Pop.  300u.  Il  is  divided 
into  the  Old  and  New  towns  ;  most  part  of  the  houses  are 
of  wood;  It  has  a  large  town  house,  and  fabrics  of  coarse 
cloth. 

BUKHARA,  or  UZBEKISTAN,  a  country  of  Central 
Asia,  comprising  considerable  portions  of  the  nn.  Supdiana 
or  Tra hmo liana,  and  Bactria,  forming  the  most  powerful 
state  of  what  is  named  by  the  moderns  Indep.  Turkey,  ol 
Turkestan.  It  lies  between  Int.  36°  and  41°  N_  nnd  long 
63°  and  70°  R. ;  having  N.  lite  desert  and  the  klmn.il  of 
Kokan;  E.  the  mountainous  regions  of  Hissar  and  Konn- 
doox;  8.  Caubul;  and  W.  the  khanat  of  Khiva  or  Kha- 
rasm.  Area  probably  aboul  235.000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according 
to  Burncs,  1,000,000.  It  is  divided  into  nine  provinces.  Tlx. : 
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Bokhara  Is  mountainous  only  in  the  E.,  where  Its  mount- 
ains  are  northern  spurs  from  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  and  on  Its 
S.  frontier,  where  they  seem  to  belong  lo  the  (.Jhoor  or 
Paropnmisan  range;  If  we  except  a  few  low -lying  hills 
nlMMit  Hhuhr  Subs,  Stimsrrand,  nnd  Bokhara.  The  height 
of  the  former  range,  in  about  Int.  39°,  Is  supposed  by  Humes 
to  be  at  least  18,000  ft,  since  the  mountains  ISO  m.  E.  of 
Kurshee  were  seen  by  him  covered  with  snow  in  June. 
The  plain  region  which  comprise*  all  the  rest  of  Bokhara, 
i«  nothing  but  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  safes,  stretching 
for  a  few  miles  cm  either  side  the  banks  of  rivers ;  In  which 
are  planted  the  chief  cities  and  towns;  nnd  which  consti- 
tute the  only  cultivable  lands,  and  are  very  densely  peo- 
pled. The  rivers  are  therefore  of  the  highest  Importance: 
there  are  fire,  via,  the  Jlhon  or  A  moo  (Oxusi,  Kohik  or 
Zer-afchan,  Kurshee  or  Karchi.  Zourhah.  and  Balkh.  The 
Oxu*  Intersects  the  country  8.E.  to  N.W..  dividing  it  Info 
two  unequal  portions,  and  varying  rn  width  from  300  to 
upwards  of  HOT)  yards.  The  course  of  the  Zer-afchan  (riv- 
er of  gold  1  Is  entirely  within  this  country;  u  Hm-s  ui  the 
hrghlnnds  E.  of  i*amnrrnnd,  runs  N.  this  city  and  Bokhara, 
and,  nfter  a  coarse  of  aboul  430  m.,  chiefly  E.  to  W.,  falls 
Into  the  lake  of  Denghlx.  The  Kurshee  rises  in  the  same 
♦  TkTusd  i*».  of  Balkn,  10,000  UOss,  gsss  Is  lisssrs  cbirf. 
Hi'  P 
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highland*  as  the  Koh.k,  runs  N  K  to  S.W..  by  Shuhr  Subz 
and  Knrshec,  and  it  hm  in  the  desert.  The  /.-nth  >:  run* 
from  N.  to  8.,  and  is  similarly  lost.  The  Balkh  river  rise* 
t.W.  ihe  Hindoo  Konsh,  and  runs  N.  to  Balkh.  where  its 
vater*  are  distributed  all  over  the  surrounding  country  by 
liean*  of  canals.  The  lake  Dertghiz,  or  "  the  tea,"  is  GO  in. 
ts  W  Bokhara,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sand  hills;  25 
at.  long,  and  very  deep:  Its  water  Is  salt,  and  It  appears 
neither  to  increase  nor  decrease  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  other  lakes,  but  of  no  importance. 

ji$put.— The  fertility  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 
anciently  much  greater  than  at  present;  the  valley  of  Sog- 
diana  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  paradise  by  both  Greek  and 
Arabian  writers:  but  it  is  mostly  destitute  of  large  trees, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Kurshce  entirely  so.  The  desert  ia 
varied  only  by  sand  hills,  15  or  90  ft.  high,  raised  by  the 
wind ;  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  the  bow  towards  the  N.,  and 
always  retting  on  a  base  of  hardened  clay.  Some  stunted 
herbage,  low  brushwood,  nnd  the  camel  thorn,  are  the 
only  signs  of  vegetation ;  and  a  few  rats,  lizards,  beetles, 
and  solitary  birds  the  only  permanent  inhabitant*.  8.  of 
the  Oxus,  however,  it  is  not  quite  to  bore  as  elsewhere. 
Curtlus  has  well  described  the  present  state  of  the  region 
round  Balkh,  In  his  glowing  description  of  ancient  Baciri- 
ana.  (Bee  Burnet,  li.,  311.)  Many  remains  of  former 
splendour,  aqueducts,  temples,  fee,  are  to  be  met  w  ith  in 
various  spots,  at  between  Khooloom  and  Maxnr ;  the  ruins 
of  Bykund,  30  m.  W1W,  and  of  Khojouban.  05  tn.  N.W. 
Bokhara.  Ice. 

Ccology  and  Mineralogy—  N.  of  the  Ox  lis,  and  from  the 
'  of  the  mountains  to  Bokhara,  there  is  a  succession  of 
ranges  of  limestone,  oolite,  and  gravel,  alternating  with 
vast  and  hardened  plains  of  argillaceous  clay  or  quartxose 
sand  :  the  pebbles  In  Mlankal  are  sharp  nnd  angular,  and 
look  very  unlike  having  ever  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water.  There  Is  more  gold  in  the  sand  of  the  Ox  us  than 
In  any  other  river  rising  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh ;  but  other 
metals  are  not  found  in  any  quantity  in  this  country  ;  silver, 
iron,  nnd  copper,  are  nil  imported  from  Russia.  8al  ammo- 
niac is  native  near  Ju/.zah,  ami  there  is  a  bed  5  ni.  In  circ. 
of  dark  coloured,  imperfectly  crystallized  salt,  near  Chnjr- 
jonec,  500  lbs.  of  which  sell  for  St.  ||  Bokhara  city.  The 
water  in  the  well*  of  the  desert  is  often  found  braekii 


are  no  tinging  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  game  arc  scam. 
Tortoises  and  lizards  are  found  In  the  desert ;  but  there  art) 
neither  alligators,  nor  many  snake*.  The  Ash  in  the  lake 
Karakool  are  good :  those  of  the  Oxus  are  the  same  as  la 
other  Asiatic  rivers  ;  a  large  dog-fish  Is  caught  there  often 
of  000  lb*,  weight.  There  are  few  insects ;  locusts  some- 
time, infest  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh;  the  icorplon  it 
common,  but  not  dangerous ;  a  kind  of  cochineal  insect 
lives  on  the  bastard  indigo,  but  the  dye  it  produces  is  very 
inferior,  and  the  proper  mode  of  treating  It  It  unknown 
The  silkworm  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  where 
the  mulberry  ia  planted  for  it  In  great  quantity  ;  and  the 
Turkmans  in  the  summer  months  are  nearly  all  occupied 
in  the  production  of  tllk.  The  quality  of  the  water,  or 
gome  other  cause  in  Bokhara  city,  produces  the  ritht*  or 
Guinea  worm,  and  i  port  of  the  population  are  said  to  be 
attacked  annually  with  a  painful  disease,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation or  growth  of  these  worms  beneath  the  tain.  When 
observed,  they  are  extracted  by  means  of  needles ;  an  ope- 
ration in  which  the  Bokharete  are  very  expert. 

Race*  of  Mm. — Baron  Me)  endorfl"  estimate*  the  pop.  and 
i  of  which  it  is  made  up,  aa  follows : 

Brought  forward  -'.400,000 
Kirghiz*,  r 


Uzbek* 
Tadjiks 
Turkoman* 
Arab* 
Persians 
Kalmucks  . 

Carry 


brackish  and 

unfit  to  drink,  especially  8.  of  the  Oxut;  between  that  river 
und  Bokhara  the  water  Is  good,  and  exudes  through  the 
•and. 

CiimaU.— The  climate  of  the  elevated  II.  froutii  r  is  of 
course  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  the  plain*  It  1*  generally  ilty 
winter  someUtnes  to  cold  that  the 
the  snow  lies  for  three  month-  at 
lo  summer  the  heat  exceeds  loir0 
very  regular ;  at  the  beginning  of 

the  hem  soon  increases  to  an  oppressive  degree,  being 
seldom  refreshed  by  showers,  and  for  four  months  the  bed 
of  the  Kohik  is  dry  at  Bokhara,  and  the  country  suffers 
from  drought.  The  summer  lasts  till  October,  when  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks'  rain  seta  In.  succeeded  by  frosts  and 
these  again  by  rains  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Feb., 
which  ore  often  very  heavy,  but  evaporation  is  rapid.  V*> 


and  salubrious  ;  in  the 
Oxus  i«  frozen  over,  and 
Bokhara:  in  the  desert 
Fahr.  The  sriii-int  are 
Mnrch  the  spring  opens. 


lent  tornadoes  sometimes  arise,  blowing  from  the  N.W. 
but  a  steady  wind  from  the  N.  blows  across  the  desei 


the  hot 


is  remarkably 
at  Bokhara,  and  meteors  are  frequently  seen  in 
at  night.    At  Bnlkh  the  summer  heat 


la  very  oppressive,  and  the  climate  unhealthy, 
tism  is  a  frequent  disease  there  ;  and  ophll 


blindness  are  the  srourges  of  Die  desert:  fevers  are 
but  leprosy  is  coumioa. 

V tgclabie  Products.— Then  it  but  little  large  timber: 
willow  and  poplar  are  the  principal  trees  in  the  plains, 
and  the  latter  it  used  fur  housebuilding :  tamarisk*  and 
leguminous  plant*  are  the  must  frequent  shrubs.  A  bastard 
Indigo  nourishes  profusely  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  but 
neither  the  true  plant  nor  the  sugar-cane  grow  wild.  Some 
Baritfinrm  and  Crutiftr*  are  found  universally ;  lilies, 
asphodels,  and  euphorbiat  leas  commonly.  The  Ooltma 
a/rwaao,  the  favourite  food  of  the  camel,  covert  many 
pari*  of  the  desert :  rhubarb  grows  in  Kurshee  ;  but  the 
gigantic  Ferula  per, tea  (which  produce*  asaaftrtidt}  is  the 
sole  member  of  the  umbelliferous  family.  Bokhara  is 
wilebnitcd  for  its  fruit;  it  It  believed  lo  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  melon,  which  grows  here  to  more  perfection  than 
anywhere  else  ;  and  most  of  the  fruitt  familiar  to  ua  grow 
Ibere  in  great  perfection. 

Jtmmait. — Wild  animal*  are  few:  the  lion  it  not  now 
found,  though  Alexander  killed  one  In  Tranaoxiana.  Dimi- 
nutive tiger*  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxius  wild  hogs  and  asses, 
deer,  antelopes,  bears  in  the  K.,  waives,  foxes,  jackals,  cats, 
marten*,  rats,  and  marmots,  are  the  chief  JUamntalta  ; 
oetrichet  In  the  B. ;  eagle*,  hawks,  owls,  crows,  storks. 


kolpahs 
Jew* 
Afghans 
I*- sghiy. 
Bohemians 

Total 


6,000 
4.000 
4,000 

2.000 
,  8,000 

-  I  -  MJ 


1,500.000 
050,000 
200.000 
50.000 
40,000 
20.000 

Burnet,  however  (1R35),  estimates  the  total  pop.  at  no 
more  than  a  million,  half  of  whom  he  thinks  are  wander- 
ing tribes.  The  Uzbeks,  the  last  race  who  conquered  this 
country,  say  they  originally  came  from  the  ncigliDourhood 
of  Astrakhan,  nnd  nre  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  of 
which  that  of  Mangout  is  the  principal,  and  the  khan 
always  belongs  to  it  In  their  physical  appearance  they 
resemble  a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  K  aim  nek,  but  those  of 
the  capital  are  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to 
either  of  these  families,  from  their  great  Intermixture  with 
Persian  blood.  The  Uzbeks  are  chiefly  established  in  the 
principal  town*,  and  In  the  valley  of  the  Zer  afchan :  they 
are  all  warriors,  and  the  government  offices  nre  for  the 
most  part  filled  by  them.  Many  arc  employed  in  trade, 
though  they  ore  avaricious,  and  much  addicted  to  deceit. 
They  are  naturally  proud,  and  have  a  great  contempt  for 
the  other  races,  especially  the  Tadjik* ;  but  are  also  tsid  to 
be  often  well  disposed,  nnd  are  simple,  and  easily  subject  to 
imposition. 

7Wjiii.- The  Tadjiks  arc  regarded  as  the  aborigines, 
and  descendant*  of  the  ancient  Sogdlant.  They  are  similar 
to  European  races  tn  both  features  and  complexion,  the 
Utter  being  much  less  brown  than  that  of  the  Persians; 
their  hair  Is  black  ;  they  are  active,  laborious,  and  Intelli- 
gent, but  pusillanimous,  and  never  lake  arms:  they  there- 
fore differ  in  numerous  particulars  from  the  Uzbeks.  They 
do  uot  lead  a  wandering  life,  but  are  cultivators,  artisans, 
nnd  merchants;  In  the  latter  capacity,  like  the  Uzbeks, 
they  are  greedy  and  avaricious.  Most  of  them  know  f 
to  read  and  write ;  and.  excepting  the  clergy,  they  are 
most  civilized  people  of  the  country.  Their 
expresses  mildness  and  tranquillity  ;  bat  they  ore  < 
and  unfeeling  towards  their  slaves. 

Kalmuck/.— A  large  portion  of  the  Kalmucks  are  de- 
scendants of  the  hordes  of  Jrnghlz  khtn ;  the  remainder 
are  Torgout  Kalmucks,  who.  In  1770,  abandoned  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  to  return  tti  their  original  srat.  The  former 
are  tn  be  rtvogmsed  only  by  their  physical  appearance ; 
they  have  almost  forgotten  theli 
adopted  the  customs  of  the 
live,  in  villages  of  their  own. 

Turkman*. — The  Turkmans,  or  Toorkmuns,  inhabit 
chiefly  the  region  8.  of  the  Oxut  (which  forms  part  of 
Turkestan,  or  Toorkmania) ;  they  belong  to  the  great  Tar- 
tar family,  and  differ  from  the  Uzbeks  in  being  exclusively 
a  wandering  tribe,  having  the  face  larger,  and  the 


•ir  original  tongue,  and  have 


more  squat ;  In  these  particulars  resembling  the  Kalmuck*. 

rice  on  the  bank*  of  the  Amoo,  but  hsve 


They  cultivate 
many  herds,  and  live 
horses  are  excellent,  nnd  have 
time  of  Alexander.    The  Turkmans  are  by 
dealers  In  slave* ;  they  have  chiefs  of  their  own, 
begs,  but  ail  pay  tribute  to  the  khan  of  Bokhara. 

. tr at*. —Tho  Arabs  have  been  established  here  ever  since 
the  age  of  the  caliphs.  They  are  Immediately  recifoised. 
by  tbeir  swarthy  complexion  Some  are  wandering,  ant) 
others  demk  nomadic  tribes  ;  a  third  section  live  In  villages, 
some  of  which  are  near  Bokhara ;  other*  are  cultivators, 
and  possess  flocks  in  the  steppes .  It  Is  chiefly  the  I 
furnish  the  lamb-skins.  In  such  general  demand. 
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;  and  a  proportion  of  eight 
in  every  village  of  twenty  houses  Is  perhaps  a 
fair  average  throughout  the  country. — (Burnet.) 

/Tir/Aw.— The  Kirghiz  are  a  small  wandering  horde, 
tend  especially  N.  the  valley  of  the  Zcrafchaa.  Some, 
of  the  Alghuns  and  Kirghiz  arc  descendants  of  the  hostage* 
retained  byTimour:  there  are  some  Chinese  who  have  a 
similar  origin.  The  Bohemians,  or  Zlngcunes,  here  called 
Haxane  are  of  unknown  extraction,  and  live  In  different 
companies  In  every  part  of  the  country ;  they  tell  fortunes, 
and  have  oil  the  other  occupations  of  gipsies. 

Jew,  Src.— The  Jews  live  almost  entirely  in  Bokhara 
dry  ;  where  there  are  also  300  Hindoos,  who  are  not  allowed 

beyond  the  Oxu».  or  purchase  female  slaves, 
rtbed  a  particular  dress.  They  come  ch 
are  very  sober  and  orderly,  Industrious  and 
to  trade,  in  which  they  amass  considerable  wealth. 

.Ijrrientturr  Is  the  principal  source  of  the  national  wealth : 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  jowaree,  sesamum,  maize,  moong, 
melons,  and  beans,  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture.  The 
propensity  to  grow  rice  is  strange,  in  a  country  so  unfilled 
for  it ;  but  the  fields  of  ShuhrSubz  yield  rich  crops,  and 
irrigation  for  the  purpose  is  pursued  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  Kurshee  valley,  and  nt  Bulkh.  MeyendorfT observes 
that  the  rice  of  the  Mlnnkal  (valley  of  the  Kohlk)  bt  not 
good.  8.  of  the  Oxus  the  wheat  fields,  when  sown,  yield 
crops  for  three  successive  years.  When  the  first  harvest 
is  finished,  the  cattle  are  turned  in  upon  the  stubble  fields  ; 
and  next  season  the  stalks  grow  up  and  ear ;  and  a  third 
bat  scanty  crop  is  reaped  in  the  name  way.  At  Karakool, 
in  Bokhara  Proper,  the  return  is  said  to  be  sevenfold ;  at 
Balkh  the  wheat  ripens  in  a  month ;  the  crops  are  very 
good,  aod  the  stalk  as  high  as  in  England.  Wheat  u 
usually  sown  in  autumn,  and  reaped  in  July;  and  the  fields 
are  afterwards  ploughed  for  peas,  which  are  gathered  In 
the  same  year.  Barley  is  sown  early  in  March,  and  reaped 
before  wheat :  it  comes  in  the  place  of  oats,  which  are  not 
wed  in  Bokhara.  Jownree  HMetu  tattkaratus),  which, 
»<lh  wheat  and  melons,  occupies  most  of  the  surface, 
conies  to  maturity  in  nearly  the  same  period  as  barley :  it 
grows  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  affords  both  grain  for  the 
poor,  and,  by  its  leaves,  good  forage  for  the  cattle.  It  is 
commonly  surrounded  by  tanabt  of  hemp  and  cotton,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  eitracted  :  a  considerable  quantity 
of  crton  is  grown  and  exported,  both  raw  and  manufactured. 
Trefoil  Is  cut  seven  or  eight  times  a  year;  madder  is  grown, 
and  tobacco;  the  best  of  which  is  from  Kurshee.  Beet- 
root, turnips,  carrots,  ice.  abound ;  the  potato  has  not  yet 
introduced.  Kurshee  is  a  "sheet"  of  gardens  and 
of  the  stone  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  of 
There  are  many  kinds  of  grapes,  and  the  raisins 
d  from  those  of  Bokhar  i  are  unrivalled  for  size  and 
vour,  and  beautifully  transparent.  The  vines  are  not 
pruned,  as  In  Europe.  The  wines  have  little  flavour,  and 
will  not  keep  long.  The  most  celebrated  fruit  Is  the  melon, 
which  Is  of  several  kinds;  one  Is  ovnl,  with  a  green  or 
yellow  skin,  sometimes  four  ft.  In  circumference,  and  of  a 
most  delicious  flavour.  Winter  melons  are  said  to  surpass 
all  the  others.  Cucumbers  also  attain  grant  tlx*  and  excel- 
lence. The  Iris,  rose,  aster,  sunflower,  fee.,  are  cultivated 
in  the  gardens,  which  arc  very  large  and  nu- 
The  fields  are  parted  into  tanabs,  each  of  which 
a  surface  of  3600  square  yards ;  their  limits  arc 
by  ditches  for  irrigation.  The  want  of  water  Is  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  a*,  wherever 
there  are  neither  rivers  nor  canals,  the  ground  is  unculti- 
vated. Property  in  land  is  of  five  kinds:  1st,  The  state 
property,  which  Is  the  most  considerable.  2dlr,  The  kkmrtdj, 
the  right  to  which  was  formerly  doubtful  between  the 
government  and  certain  proprietors,  and  has  been  ceded  to 
the  latter,  on  payment  ot  a  light  tax.  3dly,  Fiefs,  bestowed 
for  military  services.  4thly,  Properties  of  individuals.  And, 
9th  ly.  Legacies  for  religious  purposes.  The  state  territory, 
as  well  as  other  property  is  let, 
rent  two  fifths  of  its  produce. 
-  Gsttf*.  Bokhara  Is  rich  In 
■oate  claim  the  first  notice,  since  the  one  yields  the 
braied  skins,  and  the  other  a  wool,  only  inferior  for  shawls 
to  that  of  Cashmere.  These  flocks  graze  on  furze  and  dry 
grass,  and  their  flesh  is  sweet  and  well  flavoured.  All  the 
aheep  are  of  the  variety  with  large  tails,  some  of  which 
yiejd  as  much  as  IS  lbs.  tallow.  The  description  of  sheep 
which  produces  the  Jet  Mock  curly  fleece,  mode  into  caps 
1b  Persia,  and  so  much  esteemed  everywhere.  Is  peculiar  to 
Karakool,  a  small  canton  between  Bokhara  and  the  Oxus. 
The  animal  will  thrive  nowhere  else,  and  has  been  trans- 
mi  other  countries  without  success :  when 
it  loses  the  peculiarity  in  its  fleece,  and  becomes 
like  other  sheep.  The  annual Export  of  skins  amounts  to 
CO.  the 
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beef  is  eaten  only  by  the  poor :  mutton  is  the  food  for  w  Inch 
there  is  the  greatest  market-  The  horses  of  Toorkmunla 
arc  large  and  bony,  and  more  remarkable  for  strength  and 
bottom  than  symmetry  or  beauty.  The  Uzbek  tribe,  of 
Karnbeer,  possess  the  most  male  hi  ess  horses  in  the  East: 
the  breed  was  Introduced  by  Tamerlane,  or  Tkmour,  into 
the  country  round  Samnreand  and  Hhuhr-Subz.  All  the 
traffic  of  Bokhara,  however,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
camels :  these  have  a  sleek  coat,  as  fine  as  that  of  a  horse, 
and  shed  their  hair  m  summer,  from  which  a  fine  water 
proof  cloth,  of  close  and  heavy  texture,  is  manufactured. 
Hie  Bactrian  camel,  with  two  humps,  and  tufts  of  black 
hair  on  the  neck  and  thighs,  abounds  8.  of  the  1 
can  carry  a  burden  of  6  cwL  ;  the  dromedary  Is  < 
Bokhara ;  the  asses  are  large 
there  are  no  mules. 

No  considerable  manufacture  is  found  In  Bokhara  ;  none 
employing  more  than  four  or  five  workmen  at  a  time.  Cot 
ton  thread,  silk  stuff)  of  different  colours,  leather,  excellent 
shagreen,  good  sabres,  knives,  and  other  steel  articles,  locks, 
hardware,  gold  and  silver  mounting  for  knives  and  sabres, 
rings,  and  other  jewellery,  articles  of  turnery,  and  fire  arms, 
are  among  the  chief  productions.  Women  are  often  em- 
ployed in  embroider)',  and  especially  in  divesting  the  cotton 
of  its  seeds,  which  occupies  many  hands.  No  farther  use 
Is  made  of  hemp  than  to  procure  on  iuloxicattng  drag: 
sugar  and  confectionary  are  made  from  the  manna  found 
on  the  camel-thorn.  The  Jews  and  others  excel  In  the  art 
of  dyeing,  but  leather  is  generally  bad,  and  the  cutlery,  ice., 
inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  The  fine  arts  are  still  Ids*  ad- 
vanced, owing  to  the  Influence  of  Islamism,  which  does  not 
permit  representations  of  animated  objects ;  flowers  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  paintings,  and  sculpture  is  confined  to 
cutting  tombstones.  The  modern  edifices  of  Bokhara  are 
destitute  of  merit,  and  the  fine  mosques  built  at  Saruarcand, 
under  Timour,  are  looked  upon  as  impossible  to  be  equalled 
In  the  present  day.  The  canals  are  large ;  which  1*  indeed 
essential  in  a  country  where  evaporation  is  so  rapid  ;  and 
nil  the  villages  are  situated  on  the  banks  either  of  a  river 
or  canal,  and  consist  generally  of  about  a  hundred  houses 
built  of  earth,  sometimes  walled  round,  and  Intersected  by 
public  ways  not  so  narrow  as  those  of  the  towns  :  in  their 
centre  is  commonly  a  public  fountain,  or  small  reservoir 
There  are  very  few  towns;  they  are  all  built  on  rivers,  and 
surrounded  by  cultivated  fields :  Bokhara,  Bamarcand,  Kur- 
shee, Karakool,  and  Balkh  are  the  principal ;  the  rest  are 
but  large  villages. 

Osmrrer— Bokhara,  though  politically  of  such 
sry  Importance,  holds  a  pretty  high  position  in  the  « 
clal  world.  Fruitful  In  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
all  around  is  desolation.  It  is  a  central  mart,  where  the 
commodities  of  Europe,  China,  Persia,  India,  and  Caubul, 
may  be  exchanged  with  advantage.  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  wished  to  open  a  communication  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  banks  of  the  Oxus :  he  succeeded  in  opening 
roads  from  the  8.  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  K.  of  the  Aral 
sea;  and  for  eighty  years  they  have  been  annually  travelled 
by  the  caravans  of  Bokhara,  which  bring  back  the  manu- 
factures of  Russia  ;  while  those  of  Britain  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Zer-afch&n  by  way  of  India. 

Ex  fort*. — The  exports  are  chiefly  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
coarse  chintzes,  cotton  thread  (which  is  in  much  request), 
lamb  skins,  and  others.  The  following  articles  were,  in 
IH1V,  among  those  imported  nt  Orenburg  from  Bokhara: 
Cotton.  16,813  pouds  (599,670  lbs.) ;  cotton  thread,  I8,U9d 
pouds  (676,000  lbs.) ;  white  cotton,  00.410  pieces  of  38 yds.: 
skins,  74,336;  silk*,  chalUes,  torquolaes,  lapis  lazuli,  dried 
fruits,  raisins,  fee.  Ice.  The  returns  are  paid  in  Dutch 
crowns  and  ducats,  Spanish  piastres,  and  Russian  .-.her 
roubles.  The  total  exports  to  Russia  arc  valued  at  nearly 
£330,000.  Bilk  and  cotton  are  sent  In  large  quantities  to 
Caubul,  and  even  Into  India ;  and  wool  as  well,  which 
fetches  from  6J  to  H  tillos  (£4  to  £5  7s.)  per  336  lbs.  Engl. 
The  lamb-skins  of  Karakool  are  paid  far  in  ready  money 
by  foteign  merchants. 

Import*.— The  Imports  from  India  are  the  same  as  those 
into  Caubul ;  a  half  of  the  3,000  camel-loads  that  reach 
the  latter  country  yearly  from  India  pass  on  Into  Turkestan. 
Muslins,  Benares  brocade  (about  500  piccesl,  white  cloth 
from  the  Punjab  for  turbans,  sugar,  and  shawls,  which  pass 
through  to  Russia,  are  the  chief  Imports.  Till  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  trade  in  European  fabrics  was  with 
Russia  only,  through  Orenburg  and  Froitsha  ;  but  It  Is  now 
carried  on  more  extensively  through  India  and  Caubul. 
There  are  four  great  roads  from  Russia;  viz.,  1st,  from 
Astrakhan  to  Bokhara,  across  the  Caspian,  and  through 
Orgunje  (Khiva),  30  days;  8dly,  Oreubnrg  to  Bokhara, 
between  the  Caspian  and  Aral,  through  Orgunje.  CO  d  lys  ; 
3dly,  Froitsha,  across  the  desert  of  Kinchin,  E.  the 
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90  d:vy*.  The  first  ii  the  bc»l  iwd  safest,  and  ii  token  by 
ihc  great  yearly  caravan,  which  leaves  Bokhara  in  Jane ; 
It  Is.  however,  necessary  that  amicable  relation!  should 
subsist  between  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  lew  valuable 
merchandise  goes  to  Frnitsha,  generally  In  Aufutt.  The 
imports  from  Russia  are  white  cloth,  muslins,  chintzes,  and 
broadcloth,  both  of  Russian  and  English  manufacture,  and 
the  chintzes  often  Polish  or  German,  liuitnllon  brocade, 
velvet,  nankeen,  gold  thread,  hardware,  metals,  cutlery, 
Jewellery,  leather,  paper,  Klrmlz  dye,  refined  sugar,  etc. 
Not  Ivm  than  three  fourths  of  the  articles  from  Ru»»ia  and 
India  are  of  British  manufacture.  British  chintzes,  which 
realize  souietiutes  50  per  cent.,  and  broadcloth  (the  finest 
selling  for  30*.  per  yard)  are,  like  moat  other  British  manu- 
factures, valued  by  the  female*  of  both  Caubul  and  Bokhara 
greuily  above  those  of  Russia ;  and  though  we  may  have 
to  yield  to  Russia  the  trade  in  metals,  which  are  so  readily 
supplied  from  her  8.  frontier,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  supersede 
her  in  the  supply  of  piece  goods ;  the  demand  for  those  of 
Britain  has  been  for  some  time  Increasing,  while  that  for  those 
of  Russia  has  been  proportionally  diminishing.  Russian  rous- 
Uns  are  said  to  be  better  than  the  English  (though  of  this 
we  are  very  skeptical) ;  but  all  other  white  goods  are  In- 
ferior, and  none  now  And  their  way  8.  of  the  Oxus.  The 
vizier  of  Bokhara  told  Burnes,  that  a  more  extended  export 
of  white  cloths,  muslins,  and  woollens  from  Knglnnd  would 
effectually  supplant  the  Russians  In  those  branches  of  com- 
merce. The  transport  through  Caubul  costs  Utile  ;  and  it' 
Russia  navigate  the  YVolga.  Britain  commands  the  two 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  By  the 
trade  with  the  Chinese  terrif.  of  Cashgar  and  Tarkund, 
Bokhara  derives  course  porcelain,  musk,  bullion,  tea,  silks 
raw  and  manufactured,  rhubarb,  and  Tibet  wool .  In  all 
about  800  carnrl  loads,  but  chiefly  conveyed  by  horses. 
Tea  is  drunk  at  all  hours  of  the  day  in  Bokhara,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Turkmans ;  and  050  horse  loads,  about 
900,000  lbs.,  were  imported  from  China  In  IKK.  The  Per 
sian  trade  la  inconsiderable ;  Klrniun  shawls,  sugar,  and 
opluxn,  are  the  chtef  imports ;  lite  latter  is  re  exported  to 
China.  The  merchants  of  Caubul  bring  Indigo  and  Cash- 
men:  shawls,  most  of  which  come  through  their  liands. 
Prom  Kokan  are  received  white  cottons,  silks,  more  durable 
than  those  of  Bokhara,  and  a  raw  silk  of  inferior  quality. 
The  commerce  with  Russia  is  said  to  employ  3000  camels ; 
that  with  nil  other  countries  as  many  mora :  but  U  Is  said 
that  none  of  the  merchants  are  possessed  of  £40.000,  liom 
their  frequent  and  severe  losses  by  the  pillage  of  the  wau 
dcring  tribes.  The  total  capital  vested  1a  foreign  commerce 
is  lie  lie  vsd  to  be  from  X 500.000  to  £000.000. 

Maty.  H  tight*.  Ac— The  coins  in  use  are  the  UUa 
(gold),  worth  I3#.  44. ;  the  tong*  (silver)  =7  M.  j  and  the 
1  (copper)  =  'J7ud.  Weights:  the  batman  =  131  104 
t.  ('291  lbs.) ;  teer  (35|  lbs.).  The  duties  on  European 
are  very  moderate,  being  only  'ii  per  cent. ;  a  Chris- 
must,  however,  pay  90  and  a  Hindoo  10  per  cent. 
These  injunctions  are  derived  from  tlie  Koran  ;  but  as  the 
Koran  inculcates  strict  protection  to  the  merchant,  and  as 
the  people  are  strict  observers  of  lu  precepts.  In  no  Moham- 
medan country  is  there  so  much  safety  and  freedom  froaa 
exaction  for  the  trader. 

The  Publu  /f  remits  is  professedly  spent  in  the  support  of 
mosques  and  moollahs,  but  Uic  present  khan  Is  supposed  to 
use  a  considerable  portion  to  maintain  his  armed  force, 
rtiose  revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  land,  which  in 
Purkeslan  is  valued  according  to  the  water  which  fertilises 
It:  the  total  amount  is  estimated  by  MeyendortT  at  about 
£400.000  (by  Burnes,  at  £300.330)  ;  but  half  the  land  t»  en 
Joyed  by  the  rhurrh.  Other  taxes  are  those  on  merchan- 
dize, which  In  the  late  khan's  reign  were  not  lc\led  until 
the  goods  were  sold  ;  taxes  on  the  farmers'  produce,  on  gar 
den-,  orchards,  and  melon  beds;  no  dried  fruits,  rnnnna, 
and  skins ;  customs  on  goods  entering  the  capital  (accor- 
ding to  Meyendtsrrr.  about  £16,000  a  Year,  which  might  to  be 
npptlcd  to  the  use  of  the  schools  and  clergy) ;  a  eapilatiou 
taz  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not  Mohamme- 
dans, and  in  lime  of  war  a  tax  on  each  householder.  The 
land  revenues  are  received  by  the  hakims,  or  governors  of 
districts,  who  pay  the  tmpioyt*  and  troo|H  cantoned  in  their 
prov  before  forwarding  the  collections  to  the  royal  treasu- 
ry :  the  administration  of  list)  finances  Is  entirely  In  the 
hands  of  the  khan  himself  and  bis  vizier. 

Tht  Gtrecrnmtut  is  a  combined  monarchy  and  hierarchy: 
the  khan  is  destiotic ;  but  does  nothing  without  the  advice 
and  authority  of  the  moollahs,  or  priests.  This  arises  from 
no  Inability  on  bis  pan  to  assert  bis  power;  but  from  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  which  is  exclusively  bottom- 
ed on  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  w  hich  are  here  mora  strictly 
enforced,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  Mohammedan  eoun 
try.  The  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  f.snmrly  re- 
quired only  that  the  khan  should  be  of  the  family  of  Jen- 
ghi/,  whether  by  the  mole  or  female  line  ;  but  that  family 
is  not  now  on  the  throne,    lie  takes  the  title  of  ameer  oW 


moomunren.  at  "commander  of  the  faithful,"  and  loon 
upon  himself  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, paying,  however,  a  respect  to  the  sultan  of  Constan- 
tinople, of  whom  he  calls  himself"  the  bow  bearer."  Ev- 
erything that  the  khan  eats  or  drinks  m  first  lasted  by  the 
vizier  and  his  attendants,  and  an  hour  elapses  to  judge  of 
their  effects  (poisoning  being  common)  before  thev  are  seat 
him.  Hence  we  may  fairly  suppose,  with  Kir  A.  Burnes, 
that  the  ruler  or  the  Uzbeks  seldom  enjoys  a  fresh-cooked 
dinner.  The  present  khan,  Nusselr  Ooltah,  came  to  the 
throne  In  1839,  after  the  dispute  which  ended  !■  his  putting 
to  death  jSer  of  his  brothers !  He  Is  about  40  years  of  age ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  fratricide  proceedings,  is  said  to  be 
just.  liberal,  and  strict  in  religious  observances,  though  big- 
oted, (flsrncj.)  The  iocs*  begee,  or  vizier,  has  great  in- 
fluence, and  his  high  ofllce  has  seemed  latterly  to  have  be- 
come hereditary  In  his  family  :  all  the  local  governments 
are  at  present  filled  by  his  dependants  or  nominees.  Every 
town  or  village  is  ruled  by  moollahs,  the  descendants  of  the 
first  caliphs,  and,  excepting  the  khan,  the  vizier,  and  priest- 
hood, there  Is  no  other  body  having  any  w  eight  in  the  coun- 
try :  there  arc  no  subordinate  khans,  nobles,  or  rajahs,  as  la 
Caubul  or  India  ;  nothing.  In  short,  bearing  any  semblance 
of  a  feudal  aristocracy.  The  court  displays  no  magnifi- 
cence :  the  same  sy  stem  of  government  has  existed  In  Bok- 
hara from  the  earliest  agea  of  Mohammedanism.  The  to- 
mans, or  districts,  are  governed  by  hakims,  who  are  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  khan ;  each  is  assisted  by 
three  functionaries,  viz.,  a  superintendent  of  police,  a  re- 
ceiver of  imposts,  and  a  secretary.  All  the  chief  towns 
have  a  corft.  or  judge  ;  the  smaller  ones  only  a  commissary 
of  police :  the  e*wi  is  assisted  by  a  mufti,  and  in  the  capital 
by  two:  the  police  is  strict  and  efficient,  and  the  roods  in  die 
Interior  are  free  from  robbers. 

JusUtr  is  summary  and  severe;  guided  wholly  by  the 
Koran,  and  often  capricious  and  contrndicusry ;  but  no- 
where In  Asia  Is  there  so  much  protection  aflorded  to  all 
classes.  The  most  trivial  offences  are  punished  with  death ; 
linos,  imprisonment  in  dungeons,  and  blows,  are  also  em- 
ployed. Burnes  relates  that,  though  tobacco  be  publicly 
sold  without  prohibition,  to  be  seen  smoking  it  subjects  tha 
party  to  severe  punishment  MeyendortT  says,  that  a  Jew, 
w  ho  had  sold  brandy  to  a  Cossack,  was  imprisoned  by  oidcr 
of  the  police  commissary  ;  his  family  fined  30  tUUu  (about 
£33).  ami  himself  beaten  Willi  00  strokes  of  a  club.  This 
punishment  is  very  severe,  for  the  blow*  are  often  given  on 
the  stomach,  and  75  strokes  are  equivalent  to  capital  pun- 
isliiuerit.  Another  mode  of  torture  ronsisU  In  shutting  up  a 
criminal  in  a  r.-)in  with  -in  p.ns  m~<<  t",  win.  h  destroy  him 
In  n  day  or  two.   

The  srsscd  Force  constats  of  about  '30.000  horse  and  4OO0 
foot;  levied  from  the  different  provs..  but  without  disci- 
pline; Independent  of  a  militia  of  30,000  horse,  10,000  of 
which  are  from  Balkh  and  the  countries  8.  the  Uxus ;  and 
which  ore  seldom  called  on  to  serve,  and  when  embodied 
receive  no  pay.  The  regulars  are  paid  In  grain,  each  sol- 
dier receiving  H  maunda  of  230  lbs.  yearly ;  their  chiefs 
have  assignments  of  land.  The  regular  force  consist* 
w  holly  of  t'zbeks,  who,  though  not  good  soldiers,  are  asjpsr 
rlor  as  irregular  cavalry.  They  are  armed  with  curved  sa- 
bres, long  knives,  and  heavy  spears  20  feet  lu  length,  with 
a  short  btode :  some  w  ear  a  short  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet  of 
Iron,  or  a  round  shield  of  buffalo  hide  :  the  Infantry  carry 
matchlocks,  but  use  them  very  indifferently.  There  aw 
no  native  artillerymen;  the  artillery  consists  of  forty  ooa 
field  pieces,  which  lie  neglected  In  the  citadel  at  Bokhara. 
Few  troops  are  drawn  from  the  8.  of  the  Oxus :  the  Arabs 
are  good  soldiers,  but  the  Turkmnns  cannot  be  coerced. 

Htitgu>».— The  people  are  all  Boonite  Mohammedans: 
their  religion  has  great  Influence  over  all  their  usages:  and 
the  Intolerance  of  their  sect  causes  incessant  hatred  towards 
their  Shilte  neighbours,  the  Persians.  Intolerance  and  big- 
otry are  among  the  most  prevalent  national  vices,  and  no 
religion  other  than  the  national  one  may  In-  publicly  profess- 
.  ,|  .  though  tin-  Jew-  tin.!  ni.  nns  to  nvuid  the  injunctX'B. 
Ilruh  public  prayer  is  enji  ned.  ami  i.i  the  i  .ipital  mitlnng 
is  allowed  to  be  -old  during  the  hour  so  employed  :  and  th* 
IH.Iiee  oftViTs  e»|*-l  u  nh  »lil|si  persons  then  exposing  thcil 
merchandize  In  the  markets.  1*hero  ara  colleges  el 
tiara,  but  theology  alone  is  studied,  and  proselytbnn  Is  Pr**\ 
ly  encouraged  by  the  government.  Astrology  Is  honoured 
highly,  for  su|srr«tltlon  is  very  prevalent ;  mafic  la  ttmf 
believed  in.  and  lu  origin  referred  to  India. 

I'uh  u  FJucatu.n  —  lloklinnt  it-elf  for  a  long  period  was 
considered  a  learned  as  well  as  a  holy  place ;  Timow  aast 
llahcr  encouraged  literature  ;  which  has.  however,  giaauy 
declined  since  the  Cahen  eooqwest.  Notwithstanding  a 
grent  number  of  colleges  in  the  capital,  and  schools  la  m 
country,  most  of  the  population  know  neilher  how  In  ri  so 
or  write.  Thechildren  of  Uic  Tadjiks  acquire  ihswlawa- 
ea, 

chants, 


..ml  *.un  knowledge  id  f.gur.-  t  r\e  il.nn  as  iim-t- 

mis,  since  they  are  very  rarely  members  of  u»  ciuex 
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c'irjy :  the  son*  of  the  mno  opulent  persons  generally  leam 
oel>  to  read,  write,  and  let  the  Koran  by  heart.  Hull  a  re- 
spect for  knowledge,  and  lu  professors  is  generally  preva- 
lent *»  found  schools  U  an  act  of  piety,  a*  well  an  to  leed 
poor  nchoUm;  and  these  often  come  uninvited  and  on 
blown  to  the  vicno.gr  s  of  the  rich,  and  receive  money. 
Goog raphy,  astronomy •.  history,  and  medicine  are,  a*  may  be 
expected,  in  a  vary  low  state. 

HaitU,  Utagtt,  trc—  The  diet  of  the  people  to  very  aim- 
pie  :  after  morning  prayer*,  they  take  lea.  mixed  with  milk, 
salt,  and  oily  substances,  of  which  mixture  they  are  very 
fond.    At  4  or  5  o'clock  they  dine,  on  rice,  carrots,  turnips, 
#ic.,  Willi  mutton,  or  other  meat.  The  Uzbeks  sometime* 
eat  horseflesh,  but  It  Is  expensive ;  cheese,  milk,  and  fat, 
are  much  used ;  a  sheep  is  killed,  and  the  entire  tall,  how- 
ever large  or  fat,  to  melted  up  with  the  meat,  and  cooked  in 
[M  boiler.  Immediately  after  dinner  they  take  lea,  pre 
aa  in  Europe  ;  coffee  to  not  used.  They  eat  with  liieir 
knives  and  forks  being  unknown.    Drunkenness,  If 
.  would  be  perhaps  punished  oven  with  death. 
Orttt — of  the  men,  is  one  or  two  long  robes  of  cotton 
cloth  ;  the  under  longer  than  the  upper ;  and  a  while  cotton 
turban  ;  or  among  the  Uzbeks,  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  bordered 
with  martens'  skins :  here,  as  well  as  at  Constantinople,  the 
form  of  ihe  bead  covering  indicates  the  distinctions  of  rank. 
All  wear  large  white  imwsers,  and  close  short  drawers: 
the  rtch  public  fuarctloaarirs  are  often  habited  In  Cashmere 
shAWls,  and  cloth  of  gold.   The  dress  of  the  women  differs 
Hole  from  that  of  the  men ;  they  wear  the  same  pelisses, 
but  the  sleeves  are  tucked  together,  and  tied  behind ;  richly 
decorated  bouts ,  and  have  always  a  black  veil  over  the 
(ace   the  Turkman  women  are,  however,  not  veiled.  Both 
sexes  often  stain  the  nnils  red  with  henna,  and  the  Persians 
l»r  this  herb  to  dye  their  beards ;  the  women  braid  their 
hair,  and  blacken  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows  with  plumba- 
go.  The  languages  in  use  are  the  Persian  and  Turkman  ; 
the  toner  to  spoken  by  the  Uzbeks,  and  wandering  tribes  8. 
of  the  Ox  us,  and  to  remarkable  for  its  rudeness.  The  arti- 
cles of  luxury  In  use  are  very  few ;  their  dress  and  horses 
constitute  nearly  all  the  personal  property  of  the  people ;  their 
•oases  are  111  built,  almost  destitute  of  furniture ;  they  have 
neither  plate,  glass,  nor  clocks,  and  very  seldom  a  watch. 
The  rich  have  mnay  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  Orgunje, 
and  are  mostly  Persians,  seldom  Hussions  or  Chinese 

Hiiimrf.— Alexander  penetrated  into  both  Bactriana  and 
Transoxlana,  which  were  after  his  death  ruled  l>>  hi*  mm 
ees«*v  The  Arabs  conquered  ibis  country  nt  the  end  of 
the  Tih.  or  In  the  early  part  of  the  8th,  and  Jenghlz  Khnn 
devastated  It  to  the  13th  century  .  It  was  the  native  country 
of  the  next  great  eastern  conqueror.  Tiinour.  who*  sue 
reason  were  dUpossessed,  by  the  Uzbeks,  in  the  beginning 
of  ihe  16th  century.  Nadir  Shah,  early  in  the  1Mb  century, 
took  Bokhara  ;  but  Ihe  government  soon  after  fell  again  into 
the  bands  of  the  Uzbeks  and  of  Ihe  descendants  of  Jenghiz: 
that  family  has,  however,  reaped  to  reign  since  1800.  The 
late  khan  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion,  and  died  in 
ifBX  leaving  a  kingdom  that  had  suffered  insults  and  en- 
croachments oa  every  side,  from  his  own  want  of  attention 
lo  temporal  concern*.  The  present  sovereign,  his  son,  to 
on  amicable  terms  with  ihe  neighbouring  states  of  Khiva 
and  Cnubul,  and  the  empires  of  China  and  Turkey  :  with 
the  Persians  the  Uzbeks  bold  no  communication ;  and  in 
Kokon  the  Influence  of  Russia  predominates.  {Htnut't 
Trarrtt  rs  Bokhara  in  1833-1834.3  vol*.  8vn,  1835;  Mey 
twi<-rg.  *'of*f€  eOrtnbmtrg  a  Boukkara,  Pans.  1826.) 

Bokusbs  fas  trtatury  •/  teitnett),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Central  Asia ;  capital  of  the  above  kkanat.  and  seal  of  the 
khnn  ;  an  the  left  bank,  and  within  6  or  7  m.  of  the  Zer-af 
chan.  nt  Ihe  W.  end  of  it*  valley  ;  115  m.  W.8.W.  Saiunr- 
oaad.  and  250  m.  N  \V  ll.lkli ;  Int.  :19s  48'  N„  long.  64°  2c? 
B.  Pop.  (BunuM,  1835)  150.000,  but  this  b  probably  beyond 
the  mark.  It  to  8  m.  In  die ,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
surrounded  by  a  w  all  of  earth  about  SO  feel  high,  flanked 
by  round  tower*  and  bastions,  and  pierced  by  IS  gale*,  with 
brick  anasoory.  Bokhara  is  surrounded  by  a  flat  but  rich 
country,  and  is  quite  embosomed  in  tree-,  giving  it  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  at  a  distance,  which,  however,  vanishes  on 
entering  it.  The  atftets  are  so  narrow  that  a  In  den  cornel 
fill*  up  even  the  largest,  acid  In  the  smaller  ones  two  per- 
son* have  difficulty  in  passing  each  other:  they  are  also  ex- 
tremely dirty,  and  always  crowded  with  camels,  horse*,  and 
The'  houxes  are  mostly  •mall,  and  of  one  story  ;  the 
i  ones  built  of  sun  dried  bricks,  oa  a  frame-work  of 

 others  of  a  superior  kind  are  painted  and  stuccoed, 

with  Saracenic  or  pointed  arches  set  off  with  lapis  lazuli 
and  gilding;  the  root*  of  all  arc  tint ;  and  they  have  but  a 
bare  wall  without  windows  facing  the  public  ways:  except 
In  one  building,  there  Is  no  glass  w  hatever.  About  100 
ponds  and  fountain*,  constructed  of  squared  stone,  furnish 
the  population  with  writer :  the  city  to  also  intersected  by 
canals  shaded  by  mulberry  tries,  w  hich  bring  water  from 
the  Zer-afchan  ;  the  main  canal  from  which  to  opened  ev- 


ery fifteen  day*.  There  to  scarcely  a  garden  or  burying 
ground  within  the  walls;  "the  traveller  winds  his  way 
among  lofty  and  arched  bazars  of  brick,  and  sees  each  trade 
to  its  separate  quarter  of  the  city  :  here  the  chintz-sellers, 
there  the  shoemakers ;  one  arcade  filled  with  silks,  another 
with  cloth.    Everywhere  he  meets  with  ponderous  and 
mossy  buildings,  colleges,  mosques,  and  lofty  minarets." 
The  principal  structure  to  the  .frrs,  or  khan's  palace,  near- 
ly in  lite  centre  of  the  city,  built  on  a  natural  elevation  be- 
tween 330  and  300  feet  high,  *urrounded  by  a  brick  w  all  70 
feet  high,  with  n  lolly  entrance  of  lintk  decorated  I.)  n  nun 
orel  on  either  side.   This  fortress  contains  Ihe  residence  ol 
the  sovereign,  hto  harem,  and  a  mosque,  all  encircled  by  a 
garden,  together  with  the  residence  of  the  vizier,  aud  bis 
public  courts  of  audience ,  stables,  barracks,  lie. :  the  gnes, 
both  of  the  palace  and  of  the  outer  city,  are  shut  nt  twilight 
and  a  double  guard  mounted.   There  are  360  mosques,  and 
3Qfi  schools  and  colleges  in  Bokhara,  superintended  by  about 
300  moollnhs,  who  undertake  th*  charge  of  both  religion 
and  education  ;  Bokhara  always  enloycd  the  tlOe*  of  holy 
and  learned.  The  mosques  and  college*  are  generally  situ 
ated  opposite  each  other,  and  have  a  striking  resemblance 
In  their  arcbileciure ;  that  of  the  former  is  the  most  varied  ; 
the  principal  mosque  covers  a  space  300  feet  square,  and 
has  a  cupola  rising  to  one  third  that  height,  and  covered 
w  ith  blue  enamelled  Ules   most  of  these  buildings  are  of 
brick,  and  the  courts  of  some  paved  with  suine.  The  hand- 
somest structure  In  Bokhara  Is  a  college  of  King  Abdoolto, 
built  In  1650,  which  has  a  lofty  arched  entrance,  some  beau- 
tiful enamel,  and  a  while  marble  pavement :  the  largest  col- 
lege here  wa*  built  at  an  expense  of  40,000  roubles  in  specie, 
defrayed  by  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.   Attached  to  Uie  groat 
mosque  is  o  brick  tower,  or  minaret,  310  feet  high,  built  by 
Tiinour,  in  good  proportions ;  the  materials  disposed  in  in- 
genious patterns,  and  the  whole  In  good  preorrvntlon.  Crim- 
inals  are  thrown  from  thai  lower ;  but,  excepting  cm  these 
occasions,  no  one  ascends  It  but  the  high  priest,  to  coll  the 
people  to  prayers;  and  he  only  on  Friday*,  *lnce  it  over- 
look* most  of  Ihe  private  gardens  in  the  city,  and  the  must 
scrupulous  endeavour*  are  made  to  seclude  the  women  In 
Bokhara  from  the  gaze  of  every  stranger.    W.  of  the  pal 
oce  to  a  small  square,  the  Begtotan,  surrounded  w  ith  massive 
buildings,  colleges,  shops,  nnd  stalls ;  a  third  part  of  the  dty 
ri.n-.tsU  of  .hop*  and  hotel*    and  the  Jewellery  and  MM 
of  Europe,  the  tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  India,  the  splcas  of 
Manilla,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  every  other  article  of 
use  or  ornament,  may  be  purchased.   Many  of  the  mer- 
chant* remain  night  and  day  in  their  shops,  having  no  other 
habitation ;  the  bazars  ore  generally  open  every  day,  ex- 
cepting those  for  slaves  gem*,  and  other  such  luxurteo, 
which  arc  open  but  twice  a  week.  There  arc  4000  Jews  in 
Bokhara,  which  to  proportionally  more  than  in  any  other 
eastern  city,  and  they  contend  they  are  beUer  treated  her* 
than  elsewhere,  though  they  are  confined  to  a  residence  in 
three  particular  street*,  are  *ubjeet  to  high  imposts,  and  not 
permitted  to  build  a  new  synagogue.   Sir  A.  Bume*  give*  a 
graphic  description  of  th*  dally  scene  in  Bokhara  ( 7VaeW*. 
ll.,  337-239):  "From  morn  to  night  Ihe  crowd  which  as- 
semble* raises  the  humming  noise,  and  one  to  stunned  at 
the  moving  mass  of  human  beings.   In  the  middle  of  the 
area,  the  fruits  of  the  season  are  sold  under  the  shade  of  a 
square  piece  of  mat,  supported  by  a  single  pole.   One  won- 
der* at  the  never-ending  employment  of  the  fruiterers,  in 
dealing  out  their  grapes,  melons,  apricots,  apples,  peaches. 

Pars,  and  plums,  to  a  continued  succession  of  purchasers, 
is  with  difficulty  that  a  passage  can  be  forced  through  the 
street*,  and  it  to  only  done  at  the  momentary  risk  of  being 
ridden  over  by  some  one  on  a  horse  or  donkey.  The  latter 
animal*  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  arable  along  at  a  quick 
pace  with  their  rider*  and  burden*.  Cart*  of  a  light  con 
struction  are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since  the  street*  are 
not  too  narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled  carriages.  In  every 
part  of  the  bazar  there  arc  people  making  tea,  which  is  done 
in  large  European  urns,  instead  of  teapots,  and  kept  hot  by 
a  metal  tube.  The  love  of  the  Bokharese  for  lea  is,  1  be- 
lieve, without  parallel:  for  they  drink  It  at  all  times  and 

,.|.„  •■-    > i:. I  in  hall  a  il'./j  a  u.in  ,     »itli  and  without  nisiir  . 

with  and  without  milk;  with  grease;  with  salt,  fcc.  Tho 
day  is  ushered  In  with  guzzling  and  tea  drinking,  and  nun 
dredsof  boys  and  donkeys,  laden  with  milk,  hasten  to  the 
busy  throng.  The  milk  is  eold  In  small  bowls,  over  w  hich 
the  cream  floats  :  a  lad  will  bring  90  or  30  of  the*  to  mar 
ket  in  shelves  supported  and  suspended  by  a  stick  oyer  hi* 
shoulder.  Whatever  number  may  be  brought,  speedily  dis- 
appear among  the  tea  drinking  population  of  this  great  city 
Next  to  the  venders  of  this  hot  beverage,  one  may  purchase 
'  rakut  I  t«a,'  or  1  the  delight  of  life.'  grape  Jelly,  or  oymp 
mixed  tip  with  chopped  ice.  Thto  abundance  of  Ice  i*  one 
of  the  greatest  luxuries  In  Bokhara,  and  it  may  be  hail  till 
the  cold  weather  make*  It  unnecessary."  It  seems  to  he  a* 
available,  and  used  as  much  by  all  class**,  oa  in  B IcUy ;  no 
one  In  Bokhara  ever  thinks  of  drinking  water  unless  iced- 
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of  the  colleges  the 
aAer  the  labours  of  the  day  ;  ■  not,  however,  so 
y,  or  so  young,  as  the  tyro*  of  a  European  university,  but 
many  of  them  grave  ana  demure  old  men,  with  more  hy- 
pocrisy, but  by  no  means  less  vice,  than  the  youths  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world."  Each  of  these  resident  students  has 
a  fixed  allowance,  as  well  as  the  professors ;  the  colleges 
ore  well  endowed,  and  posses*  many  of  the  surrounding 
lands,  which  have  been  purchased  by  pious  individual*  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  bazars  and  baths, 
'lite  hatha,  of  which  there  are  eighteen,  ran  accommodate 
270.000  people  yearly,  and  briug  «n  annual  revenue  of 
XI800:  some  are  Very  large.  The  colleges  are  shut  for  -n 
month*  In  the  year,  when  the  students  work  in  the  field*  for 
a  tutwistence ;  their  course  of  study  generally  lasts  seven 
or  eight  years:  they  come  from  all  tho  neighbouring  coun- 
liies  except  Persia.  '  With  the  twilight,  the  busy  scene  in 
Bokhara  closes,  the  king's  drum  beats,  it  is  re-echoed  by 
others  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  at  a  certain  hour  no 
one  is  permitted  to  move  out  without  a  lantern.  From 
these  arrangements,  the  police  of  the  city  is  excellent ;  and 
large  bale*  uf  cloth  are  left  on  the  stalls  at  night  with  per- 
fect safety.    All  U  silence  until  morning." 

The  origin  of  Bokhara  Is  uncertain,  but  It  fc.  believed  to 
have  been  at  first  but  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts,  its 
site  having  abounded  with  small  lakes.  It  Is  supposed  to 
be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ancient  Trubactra,  but 
which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  opposite  side  the  Zer-afchan, 
or  river  of  Hogdiana ,  In  A.TJL  705  it  was  taken  by  the 
Arabs,  and  between  HISS  and  WW  was  Very  flourishing,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Hamanlde  dynasty.  Jcnghtz  Khan  burned 
It  In  1219,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt  till  near  the  end  of  his 
life;  it  Was  threatened,  bill  saved,  by  his  grandson.  Under 
Timour  It  flourished  anew,  but  since  the  rule  of  the  Uzbeks 
has  rather  declined,  though  it  be  still  the  most  renowned 
city  in  Central  Asia.  It*  prtcat*  affirm  that  while  light  «7- 
$cmA*  to  all  other  parts  or  the  world.  It  mteewds  from  the 
"  holy"  Bokhara !  ( Harass's  Trivets,  IL,  329-281  ;  Mcycn 
•Vjf,  royag;  p.  164-188.) 

HOI.BKC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Heine  Infericure,  cap, 
cant.,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  washed  by 
the  Bolbce,  IH  m.  E.N.E.  Havre.  Pop.  9808.  This  U  •  hand- 
some thriving  town.  Having  been  almost  entirely  burned 
Jown  in  ITS,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan.  Houses 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  hewn  stone ;  streets  wide  and 
Well  laid  out,  the  principal  being  ornamented  with  two 
fountains  surmounted  by  statue*  in  marble.  In  the  envi- 
rons are  a  numner  of  country-houses.  It  has  a  chamber 
of  rommerce,  and  a  council  of  prud*  hommcs ;  and  was 


early,  and  is  now,  very  extensively  engaged  In  the  spinning 
and  manufacture  of  cotton.   "  Bt.lbcc."  says  M.  Dupin.  "  Is 


.'situated  for  commerce,  bringing  raw  cotton 
from  Havre,  and  coal  from  Fecamp  and  liarfleur,  while 
■he  *ends  her  products  to  Rouen — the  great  mart  for  all 
sorts  of  cotton  goods.  The  manufacturers  of  Bolbce  units 
a  spirit  of  order  and  economy  to  activity  and  enterprise : 
their  establishments  arc  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry. The  workmen  are  not  all  concentred  in  the  town  ; 
of  them  live  In  the  adjoining  country ;  they  are  in 
ruble  circumstances  and  happy."  M.  Dupin  farther 
,  that  there  were,  in  1827,  In  the  district  of  which  Bol 
bee  is  the  capital.  1H.172  work- people  employed  in  the  •pin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton,  producing  goods  of  the  annual 
value  of  above  25,000.000  fr„  or  £  1 ,000.000  sterling.  ( For- 
tes Productive!  tt  Commerrialrs  it  la  era  ace.)  Exclusive 
of  cotton,  it  also  produce*  various  descriptions  of  woollen 
and  linen  goods,  and  has  tanneries,  dyeworks,  ate.  There 
bt  here  no  local  tax  or  octroi  on  the  goods  Imported  Into  the 
town.    (Hugo,  art.  Setae  tuterirure ;  Diet.  Grog.,  4-c.) 

BOLGARY.  or  OU8PENSKOI.  a  village  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  gov.  Kaaan,  near  the  Wolga.  16  m.  8.W.  Spask. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Boulghnr, 
the  capital  of  tho  ~ 

ha*  since  been  visited  and  described  by 

BOM.  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  Notolla,  cap.  sanllak, 
85  m.  N.W.  Angora  ;  lat.  40°  36'  N.  long.  310  is/  E.  Pop. 
0000  1  It  to  situated  on  on  eminence  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Hadrtan- 
opolts.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  stand  on  the  summit  of  a 
■mall  hill.  It  la  a  poor  place,  consisting  of  about  1000 
houses,  principally  inhabited  by  Turks,  with  a  few  Armeni- 
ans, bat  no  Greeks.  It  has  12  mosques,  a  square  or  mar- 
ket-place, •  public  bath  ;  Is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  of  two 
tails,  and,  as  It  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Erzeroum  to 
.  Is  a  considerable  thoroughfare  for  caravans. 

t  four  m.  of  the  town. 


v  icinuy  arc  uie  ruins  ot  tne  ancient  rttv  o|  Houlghar, 
apital  of  tho  Bulgarian*.    It  was  visited  by  Peter  the 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Persians  In  1722.  and 
nee  been  visited  and  de-cribed  by  F.rdniann  and  others. 


BOLIVIA. 

BOLIVAR,  county,  Miss.   Situated  In  the  W.  part  at 

the  state,  and  contains  1700  aq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Mis- 
sissippi river.  Watered  by  Sunflower  r.  It  contained  in 
1  mm.  2414  neat  cattle.  173  sheep,  2605  swine ;  and  produced 
42,350  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5015  of  potatoes,  274.155 
pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  one  school,  14  scholars.  Pop*? 
whites,  384 ;  slaves, 971 ;  free  coloured  1 ;  total,  1356.  Cap- 
ital Bolivar. 

Bolivar,  p.  t.,  Alleghany  co.,  N.Y.,  15  m.  E.  Angelica, 
885  ro.  WAW.  Albany.  313  W.  It  contains  two  stores, 
one  fulling  null,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills,  one  school, 
27  scholars.  Pop.  4(V.  The  village  has  one  store  and  about 
twenty  dwellings. 

noLiVAR,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Hardeman  co.,  Tenn„  162  m. 
S.W.  Nashville,  847  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
Hatehy  river,  a  mile  and  n  half  distant  from  IL  It  contains 
a  court  house,  fall,  three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  Episcopal ;  two  academies,  and  about  500  in- 
habitant*. 

Bouv&a.  p.  »„  capital  of  Polk  Co.,  Mo.,  I3S  S.W.  Jeffer- 
son city,  1068  W.   Situated  near  a  branch  of  I 
Terrc  river.   It  contains  a  court- 
church,  and  about  150  inhabitants. 

Bolivar,  p.  v..  capital  of  Bolivar  co„  Miss.  Situs 
on  the  8.E.  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  near  the  outlet  of 

lake  Bolivar. 

BOLIVIA,  or  UPPER  PERU,  a  republican  state  of  S. 
America,  comprised  between  lat.  fP  30*  and  25°  40*  8.,  and 
long.  58°  and  71°  W..  having  N.  and  N.W.  the  states  of 
North  and  8outh  Peru,  E.  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  8.  La 
Plata  and  Chile,  and  W.  the  Pacific  ocean :  extreme  lengih, 
N.  to  8.,  above  1100  m. '  do,  breadth,  above  750  m.:  the 
area  has  been  estimated  at  31  £.000  aq.  in.  Poppig  estima- 
ted the  pop,  at  1 .200.000.  but  other*  estimate  it  at  little 
more  than  half  that  amount.  The  Weimar  Almanac  gives 
the  following  statement,  which,  however,  we  rather  incline 
to  think,  makes  I 


;  the  population  greater  than  It 


be. 
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Chuquisaca  is  the  capital  city  and  i 
Surface,  Mountains,  ire— This  la 
sent*,  in  Its  various  divisions,  vt 
surface,  elevation,  and  climate.  On  the  W.  it  L 
bv  lofty  mountain*,  while  on  the  E.  It  stretches  out  Into  im- 
mense plains.  The  Andes,  which  enter  Bolivia  at  Its  8. 
extremity,  give  off.  near  1st  24°.  a  lateral  E.  range  of  so 
great  elevation,  which  forms  the  boundary  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  between  Bolivia  and  La  Plata.  About  lat.  26° 
the  Andes  divide  into  two  great  chains,  which  run  parallel 
to  each  other  to  between  lat.  14°  and  15°  8.,  where  they 
again  units.  The  farthest  W.  of  these  chains  is  called  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Coast,  or  of  the  Andes,  and  the  farthest 
E.,the  Cordillera  Real :  Including  the  Intermediate  country, 
they  occupy  a  breadth  of  more  than  230  m.  N.  of  lat.  IB©, 
and  8.  of  that  parallel  of  upwards  of  300  m.-.  and  cover 
at  least  100,000  sq.  m.  of  surface,  which,  however,  i*  part- 
ly In  Peru.  Many  lateral  ridges,  rent  off  by  the  Cordil 
I  era  Real,  cover  the  dew.  of  Cochabemba  and  Chuquisaca, 
together  with  n  part  of  those  of  Potosi  and  St  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra :  the  principal  of  these  transverse  ridges  branches  otT 
from  the  Cordillera  about  lat.  17°  Iff,  and.  running  N.  past 
the  city  of  Cochabamha,  terminates  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  town  of  St,  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  The  summits  of  the 
W.  Cordillera  generally  appear  in  the  form  either  of  a 
truncated  cone,  or  of  a  dome,  and  are  often  volcanic : 
those  of  the  E.  Cordillera,  aa  seen  from  the  W„  offer  a  rue 
cession  of  sharp,  ragged  peak*  and  serrated 
are  not  volcanic,  but  in  many  parts  highly 

The  .Ircltv.lv  of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera  I*  Vapid  on 

side,  but  particular^  so  on  the  E. :  the  principal  elevations 
of  both  Cordilleras  are  about  lit.  IV  19'  8.,  where  that  of 
the  E.  chain  Is  34.900  ft.  (Illlmani) ;  of  the  W..  22,000  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  passes  across 
both  chains  are  between  15,000  and  16,000  ft.  Is  elevation, 
or  near  the  limit,  in  this  region,  of  perpetual  snow ;  while 
beneath  the  peaks  of  the  Illimani  there  is  a  gorge,  or  val- 
ley, perhaps  18,000  ft.  below  the  neighbouring  summit,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  difference  in  elevation  that  has  ever  yet 
been  observed  between  any  two  similarly  contiguous  points. 
(See  Arwts.) 
In  the  E.  the  i 


wintry,  which  Is.  in  many  parts,  \ 
of  the  sea,  la  watered  bv  the  I 
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tonami  La  Plum  rivers,  both  of  which  receive  consldcra- 


ble  affluents  from  Bolivia;  but  neither  this  last-named  tract 
nor  the  Isolated  hills  previously  mentioned,  appear  to  rise 
lo  any  great  height  above  the  tea.  The  whole  region  ii 
extremely  fertile;  but  It  la  nearly  In  a  stale  of  nature  and 
covered  with  vast  primeval  forests.  The  desert  of  A  la  ea- 
rns f tee  Atac-am a)  occupies  the  country  between  the  An- 
des and  the  Pacific :  it  extends  for  about  930  m.  along  the 
coast,  having  n  variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  60  m.  It  Is 
never  refreshed  by  rain,  and  is  almost  as  sterile  and  worth- 
less as  the  Sahara.  The  surface,  which  Is  undulating,  and 
m  parts  hilly.  Is  covered  with  loose  sand  ;  the  only  habita- 
ble parts  being  the  narrow  strips  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers. 

There  arc  numerous  valleys  in  the  Andes ;  the  principal 
m  the  great  valley  of  Desaguadero  between  the  two  Cord i I 
lera*>  extending  from  lat.  15°  5'  to  19°  30*  8.,  having  an 
area  (including  the  lake  of  Titieaca  in  Its  N.  part)  of  lo.OOO 
geographical  sq.  m. 

Kirtrt.  Lake*.  <-c. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Benl, 
Ma  more,  and  the  others  which  unite  to  form  the  Madeira, 
the  largest  affluent  of  the  Amaaon,  and  which  run  mostly 
te  a  N.  direction;  and  the  Pllcomayo,  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Plata,  which  waters  tho  9.  pan  of  the 
country,  flowing  mostly  in  an  E.  direction.  Bolivia  In- 
cludes, the  E.  and  9.  shores  of  the  largest  accumulation  of 
fresh  water  In  the  8.  American  continent— the  lake  Titiea- 
ca, which  occupies  an  area  of  t»500  so.  m..  at  the  height  of 
12.7H5  ft.  above  the  ocean,  an  elevation  superior  to  that  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  (S*r  Titicaca.)  It 
contains  numerous  small  Islands,  from  one  of  which,  cele- 
brated for  some  Peruvian  ruins,  It  derives  its  name :  the 
only  outlet  for  lis  waters  Is  the  river  Desaguadero.  running 
from  its  S.W.  extremity  through  the  valley  to  the  lake  of 
the  same  name ;  which  latter,  having  no  nutlet,  is  kept  at 
the  same  level  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  In  the  E., 
lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  as  those  of  ITbahy 
and  Grande,  30  or  60  m.  in  length  |  but  they  have  been  lit- 
tle explored  by  Europeans. 

CltmAtr.— Rain,  as  already  stated,  never,  or  but  vei 
fy,  falls  on  the  roast ;  in  the  plains  to  the  E.  of  the 
the  miny  season,  which  is  Identical 
from  Oct.  to  April,  during  which  the  ralna  are 
turnout,  and  the  rivers  inundate  the  country  to  a  great  ex 
tent.   In  the  plains  the  climate  Is  excessively  hot.  and  fur 
from  healthy  ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  13,000 
0.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  Is  temperate,  and  snow 
Axils  in  Nov.  and  April,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
summer  season.  The  winter,  from  May  to  Nov.,  in  the 
Desaguadero  valley,  hi  extremely  dry,  and  although  the 
nights  are  cold,  the  sky  Is  serene  and  cloudless.  Tremen- 
hatl  and  thunder-storms  art;  frequent  on  the  moun- 
,  and  earthquake*  on  the  coast  The  reflection  of  the 
tun  on  the  mow  produces,  in  the  higher  regions  in  winter, 
a  temporary  blindness :  few  remarks  as  to  comp 
Inbrity  have  met  our  eye,  but  the  banks  of  the 
been  particularized  as  remarkably  healthy. 

Minerals. — Gold  Is  found  In  many  places,  especially  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  E.  Cordillera,  and  In  the  sands  of 
all  the  rivers  which  fall  from  that  range  into  the  Bent  or 
Its  branches.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  riches  of  the  sil- 
ver-mines of  Polos!,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  nearly 
exhausted,  and,  at  ail  events,  they  are  now  comparatively 
neglected.  (See  Potom.)  Copper  abounds  at  Corucucro, 
fcc. :  ores  of  lead  and  tin.  salt,  brimstone,  nitre,  and  other 
volcanic  products  are  also  found. 

Vegetable*.— The  mighty  forests  which  cover  the  banks 
of  the  E.  river*  abound  In  the  finest  timber,  fit  for  every 
purpose  of  shipbuilding,  carpentry,  fcc.  The  cocoa  of 
Apolobnmba.  Moxnn,  fcc.,  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
Guyaqull  (Ecuador) :  it  hi  used  by  all  classes,  and  Is  cele- 
brated for  It*  nutritious  and  restorative  qualities.  Tam- 
arinds ,  the  chirimoya,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  cugar-cane, 
pine  apple«.  plantains,  fcc.,  flourish  In  profusion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beni. 

Cnscaritla,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  cinchona,  co- 
paiba, aartaparitla,  and  other  valuable  drugs;  gum-da* tic, 
vanilla,  dye-wood*,  tobacco,  and  canes  of  various  kinds, 
■re  all  produced  In  an  extraordinary  nbundanee  E.  of  the 
Andes.  Among  other  products,  there  hi  a  species  of  etnna- 
,  called  eane/a  da  elavo.  said  to  differ  only  In  the  great 
of  Its  bark,  and  darker  colour,  from  the  true 
The  vegetation  of  the  Desaguadero  valley  is 
peculiar:  it  ha*  no  trees,  but  the  lower  districts,  if  unculti- 
vated, are  covered  with  a  very  fine  turf.  There  are  here 
extensive  plantations  of  qulnoa  ( CKenepodi urn  jttinoa.  Linn), 
and  of  potatoes,  which  are  found  wild  on  the  adjacent 
hill* ;  but  it  does  not  ripen  tb 
are  there  any  peculiar  sens™ 

both  these  operations  being  carried  on  consentaneously.  In  I  ports  of  Bolivia  are  nearly 
the  narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  river*  that  run  through    clous  metals,  and  dine  rent 


the  desert  of 

fruits,  cotton, 
danmx. 

.lnimal>—  The  tapir,  Jaguar,  leopard,  and  six  or  seven 
sorts  of  monkeys.  Inhabit  the  bank*  of  the  Benl :  guana- 
cos,  alpetcos,  a  kind  of  hare,  and  a  small  animal  of  the  Cam 
tly  of  Hodentia,  whose  burrowing  often  render*  travelling 
on  horseback  unsafe,  are  found  in  the  Desaguadero  valley. 
Parrot*,  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage,  as  well  a*  a  multitude 
of  singing  birds.  Including  the  thrush  and  whistler;  sever- 
al kinds  of  turkeys,  fcc. ;  several  specie*  of  Amphibia,  and 
an  abundance  of  fine  river  fish,  are  met  with  In  Bolivia : 
the  E.  plains  are  Infested  with  myriads  of  annoying  reptile* 
aad  insects.  Vast  herds  of  horned  cattle  feed  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers:  horses,  asses,  and  mule*,  are  the  other  do 
meatie  animals:  the  climate  of  the  plains  la  loo  hot  for 
sheep. 

People. — More  than  three  fourths  of  the  Inhab.  are  said 
to  be  aboriginal  Indian*,  who  are  divided  Into  a  great  va- 
riety of  tribes,  presenting  considerable  differences  in  their 
physical  and  mental  endowments,  disposition,  progress  In 
rlv ilizatlou,  ate.  Some,  on  the  Benl,  are  wild  and  warlike, 
|  and  go  naked,  even  the  women  wearing  nothing  but  a  few 
lc.a\  i's  lied  round  the  waist ;  (mother  tribe,  »•».-  Marop  i«,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  although  also  a  war- 
like and  proud  race  evince  considerable  Ingenuity  and  apt- 
nesa  for  many  sorts  of  work :  they  manufacture  beautiful 
cloth*  ;  are  pretty  good  carpenter* ;  and  are  said  to  shoi 


show  a 

marked  taste  for  music  and  painting.  In  which  they  < 
Initiated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Indians  are  excellent  sailor* 
on  their  own  rivers,  and  very  dexterous  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  canoes,  which  are  often  30  or  CO  ft.  in  length, 
and  of  considerable  burden  ;  In  these  they  frequently  make 
long  Inland  voyages,  subsisting  wholly  on  the  wild  animals 
Bnd  vegetables  they  may  happen  to  meet  with,  dome  of 
ihe  Mo»etene  tribes  on  the  Hem  display  a  remarkable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants,  which 
they  administer  In  cam  of  sickness.  These,  as  well  a* 
some  other  tribes,  are  peaceable,  friendly  to  strangers,  and 
free  from  superstition.  Not  a  few  Indians,  especially  In 
the  Desaguadero  valley,  and  on  the  coast,  where  the  Qui- 
chua  language  Is  spoken,  have  been  converted  to  the  Cath- 
olic fallh  ;  such  a*  have  embraced  Christianity,  Instead  of 
going  naked,  or  leading  a  roving  life,  wear  a  light  dress  of 
cotton,  have  fixed  dwelling  place*,  and  apply  (hem selves 
to  agricultural  pursuit*,  though  in  these  they  are  snid  to 
make  but  little  progress  The  foreign  settlers  are  mostly 
of  Spanish  descent  in  the  mining  districts,  and  the  valleys 
of  Cochahamha  and  Cachy  Pile  ho :  those  of  the  pure  Af- 
rican race  arc  few  ;  but  those  of  mixed  Mood  are  numerous 
on  the  coast. 

Mannfarturtt  chiefly  consist  of  cottons,  the  best  of 
which  are  made  at  Oropesa;  woollens  of  tho  hair  of  tt» 
llamas  and  alpecos,  the  best  at  La  Paz  j  hats,  of  the  woo) 
of  the  vicuna,  at  BC  Francisco  de  A  ta  earn  a  ;  glass  at  Oro- 
pesa ;  vessels  of  sliver  wire  in  the  mining  districts ;  fan*, 
parasols,  plume*,  fcc.,  of  the  feather*  of  the  American  oa- 
trich,  by  Ihe  Indians. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Bolivia  la  at  present  very 
inconsiderable.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  low 
stale  of  Industry,  or  the  apathy  of  the  people,  aa  from  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in  bringing  their  produce 
to  market.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  meant  afforded  by  the  great  river*  of  8.  America 
for  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  port*  on  It*  E.  shore. 
At  present  nearly  all  the  i 
to  Europe  cc 

which  they  have  to  be  conveyed  first  by  | 
ngnlnst  the  currents  of  the  rivers  lo  the  foot  of  the  I 
lera,  ao  fatal  by  its  rigorous  climate  to  the  Indians  of  the 
plains,  and  then  across  the  Andes,  the  passage  of  which 
has  been  considered  by  Condamine  as  equivalent  to  1000 
league*  of  transport  by  sea.  The  country  W.  of  the  An- 
des, besides  being  a  desert,  has  no  really  good  harbours, 
and  fat  traversed  by  but  one  road,  that  from  Oruro  lo  CobUa 
(the  only  Bolivian  port),  and  that  la  practicable  only  for 
mule*  and  llamas.  Cobijn,  though  it  has  been  made  a  free 
port,  is,  owing  to  these  disadvantages,  little  frequented,  the 
Bolivians  preferring  lo  obtain  their  smnll  imports  of  foreign 
commodities  through  Arlca  and  Taena.  nolwlthsH 
they  are  there  charged  with  a  transit  duty  of  3  per 


commodities  brought  from  Bolivia 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  to  reach 
onveyed  first  by  toilsome  passage* 


bv  the  government  of  I<ower  Peru,  through 
they  have  to  pass.  The  product*  of  Chlqitlto* 


they  i 
Imposed  I 

pass.  The 

and  Moxos  are  transported  over  the  double  range  of  the 
Andes  to  Lima,  a  distance  of  more  than  900  leagues ;  or  if 
sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayre*.  the  distance,  not 
to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  cannot  be  caleula 
ted  at  less  than  600  leagues.  Nothing  but  bullion  and  gems 
rter  European  grains,  nor  can  repay  the  enormous  expenses  of  transport  on  beast*  of 
for  sowing  or  harvesting,  |  burden  over  such  immense  distance*  ;  and.  in  fact  the  ex 

to  the  pre 
of  woollens  and  hats. 
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The  import*,  which  are  very  few.  are  chiefly  Iron  and 
hardware,  -ilk,  and  a  few  article*  of  liurry. 

But.  notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  mate  of  thine*. 
tilts  K  nad  intuit  ferule  portion  of  Bolivia  >  traversed  by 
Uic  Madeira,  ami  other  navignhle  affluents  of  tile  Amazon, 
on  the  one  hnnd.  and  by  the  Pllcomayo,  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Paraguay  on  the  other ;  so  that.  If  the  extraordinary 
facilities  which  these  great  rivers  afford  for  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  B.  America,  be  ever  made  use  of,  the  prod 
ucts  of  Bolivia  will  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous 
outlet ;  and  her  all  but  boundless  capacities  of  production, 
which,  at  present,  can  hardly  be  said  to  tie  In  any  degree 
availed  of,  will  receive  a  stimulus,  of  the  influence  of 
which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea. 

Within  the  Braailkan  dominions,  not  very  fnr  from  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  a  short  break,  of  3  m.  only,  separates  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazon  from  one  of  the  Plata  river:  were 
these  streams  connected  by  a  canal,  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinoiin  water  communication,  for  the  iimM  p.ut  navigable, 
through  the  heart  of  B.  America,  from  Buenos  Ayros,  in 
lot  35°  S„  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9°  N  : 
In  IH35  the  Bolivian  government  were  represented  as  en- 
(I.  u  .uring  In  promote  lute  run  I  truffle,  by  offering  grants  of 
land  In  persons  settling,  and  considerable  premiums  for  the 
establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  S.  affluent  of  the 
Amazon  ;  but  we  hove  not  learned  whether  these  have 
had  any  considerable  success. 

The  public  revenue  in  1833  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1,700.719  dolls,  j  the  public  expenditure  to  1486,096  dolls. ; 
and  the  total  public  debt  in  the  same  year  to  no  more  than 
i  5O0.000  dollars. 

The  standing  nrmed  force  is  limited  to  9000  men  :  the 
country  Is  divided  inlo  three  bishoprics,  but  there  is  no  es- 
tablished church.  There  is  a  university  in  U»c  capital  and 
other  public  academies. 

Hi > lory.  Onatitution,  i-c. — This  country,  under  the  name 
of  I'pper  Peru,  formed,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Aynru- 
eho  in  IKM.  a  part  of  the  Spanish  vlccroynlry  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  republicans,  under  Gen.  Sucre,  having  then 
defeated  the  royalists,  the  Independence  of  the  country 
was  secured,  lu  present  name  was  given  to  It  In  1835  in 
honour  of  the  liberator  Bolivar,  who,  on  being  requested, 
drew  up  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing. This  constitution,  which  was  exceedingly  compll- 
"Mi'-'l  vested  the  executive  power  In  a  president  for  life, 
with  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor :  and  the  legis- 
lative functions  in  three  bodies,  a  senate,  tribune-,  nnd  cen- 
sors. The  code  and  constitution  of  Bolivar  were  soon  after 
abandoned  :  but  the  legislative  powers,  are  still,  nominally 
at  least,  vested  In  the  three  bodies  above  named ;  and  the 
executive  power  is  la  the  hands  of  a  president.  Generals 
Sucre,  Velnsen,  and  Blanco,  successively  Ailed  this  Inst  of- 
fice, which  is  at  present  held  by  Gen.  Santo  Cruz  elected 
In  18*».  (Peutland.  Paris*.  Miller,  Haenkt,  *Vc  to  Otagr. 
Journal,  V..  vt„  JtC.  \  Mod.  7Vae.,  XXViiL  j  Amr riean  Al- 
SBtoSflr.  1KB).  fee. 

BOLKHOP.  n  town  of  Kil*>in  in  Kurope,  E.,v  Orel,  rnp. 
distr..  on  the  Xoogra.  36  m.  X.  Orel.  Pop.  said  to  exceed 
10.000.  It  Is  well  built  of  wood,  has  numerous  churches, 
with  manufactures  of  hats,  gloves,  and  stockings,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  hemp,  linseed  nil,  tallow,  and  hides. 
(AVasnftfcr.  I.a  Rutaie.  Ac.  p.  353.) 

BOLLKNXR.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vaueluse.  cap. 
cant..  34  m.  X.  Avignon.  Pop.  4744.  It  stands  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  has  fllntares  of  silk  and  dye-works. 
Various  remtiins  of  antiquity  have  been  found  to  the  vi- 
cinity. 

BOLOGNA  (an.  Rononia),  a  city  of  X.  Italy,  the  second 
to  rink  to  the  Papal  States,  cap.  leg.  same  name,  between 
the  rivers  Beno  and  Sevens,  on  the  verge  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Apennlne  chain;  lat  44 5  30  X„  long.  1 1°  £T 
B.;  33,  m.  8.B.  Modena.  33  m.  8.W.  Ferrers,  and  300  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  nearly  1)  m.  in 
length  (1500  tosses)  by  11  m.  In  breadth  (1073  toise*).  and 
4  m.  in  elrc. ;  It  is  walled;  and  divided  Inlo  four  quarters. 
Pop.  09.000.  Kxcept  one  square,  it  is  Indifferently  built; 
streets  crooked  and  narrow;  houses  mostly  three  stories 
high.  In  a  palace  style  of  architecture,  chiefly  of  brirk 
fronted  with  stucco,  with  deep  projecting  roofs,  and  general- 
ly surrounded  with  arcades.  The  Pia  :ra  Maggvrro,  or  prin- 
cipal square,  boasts  of  many  fine  buildings ;  among  them 
are  the  PaUtv>  Publico,  the  residence  of  the  cardinal  le- 
gate, and  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice :  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  s  fountain,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Xeptune. 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  modem  statues  to  Italy,  the  work 
of  Giovanni  dl  Bologna.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  stands 
the  two  leaning  towers,  inclining  in  different  directions: 
that  of  Aslncllt.  330  ft.  high,  inclines  about  34  ft ;  G  arisen 
da.  145  ft.  to  height,  8  ft.  It  is  said  that  from  the  top  of  the 
former  103  cities  may  be  seen.  Bologna  has  74  churches. 
35  convents  for  monks,  aid  38  for  nuns.   The  cathedral. 
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built  A.D.  433,  has  the  meridian  line  by  Casstni  traced  oo 
Its  floor,  and  possesses  an  Annunciation  (the  last  work  of 
I/odovico  Corned/,  and  other  fine  paintings.  The  church 
of  Madonna  di  San  Luc  a,  3  m.  distant,  has  a  covered  walk 
to  it  the  whole  way  from  the  city.  The  university,  ous  of 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  owes  Its  origiu  to 
the  Kmperor  Theodosius,  A  J).  425.  and  was  restored  by 
Charlemagne ;  it  has  a  library  of  150.000  vols,  and  was 
formerly  attended  by  many  thousand  students  ;  but  it  has 
declined  In  celebrity,  and  at  present  ts  mH  attended  by  above 
1000.  Then  is  another  public  library,  the  legacy  of  s  eicr 
gvman.  containing  83,000  vols,  and  4000  MSS.  there  are 
also  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  natural  history,  and  other 
physical  objects;  academies  of  sculpture,  science,  music 
and  the  fine  arts  :  the  whole  city  abounds  In  pictures,  stat- 
ues, and  other  works  of  native  artists.  There  ts  a  public 
school  f«s-  the  poorer  classes,  where  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, with  Latin,  arithmetic,  singing,  drawing.  4w,  are 
taught  gratuitously;  9  hospitals;  a  matte  di  sifts,  and 
many  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  manufacture,  of 
crape,  for  which  the  city  lias  been  long  famous,  and  whleb 
was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  has  now  declined,  so  ns  sot 
to  be  worth  more  than  30.000  crowns  a  year.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  ditto, 
kid  gloves,  wax  candles,  musical  inrtruments.  paper,  cards 
mortadeJU  sausages,  celebrated  all  over  Europe,  etc..  Ave., 
exclusive  of  preparations  of  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  other 
natural  produce,  as  stones,  he.  Bologna  Is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  has  been  so  since  the  4lh  century.  The  city  and 
leg.  are  at  present  governed  by  a  resident  eardiuul  ktfjMe; 
the  court  of  ■;■!•-  it  for  the  finir  provinces  of  Bologna.  Fer 
rara,  Ravenna,  and  Forll,  sits  here,  and  consists  of  six  judg 
as.  The  Bolognese  are  courteous  and  afTshle.  Independent, 
and  remarkable  for  their  love  of  liberty  ;  Industrious,  quick. 
Ingenious;  ardent  alike  in  their  friendship  and  enmities; 
the  women  handsome.  The  middle  classss  are  well  In 
formed;  they  are  fond  of  the  casinos,  or  rending  rooms, 
conversazioni,  and  theatres,  of  which  there  are  three.  The 
higher  classes  sre  wealthy:  the  lower  bold,  turbulent,  and 
noisy.  The  prevailing  dialect  is  not  to  use  elsewhere; 
there  is  a  tendency  to  pronounce  words  with  masculine  ter- 
mination*, and  In  other  respects  It  is  the  coarsest  In  Italy. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  as  1  to  7.  No  ItsI- 
ian  city,  Florence  excepted,  has  produced  mi  runny  celebra- 
ted men  In  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Bologna  always  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  learned."  and  had  the  motto  Assent* 
doett  on  its  money  and  public  buildings,  as  well  ns  the  word 
lihrrta*.  It  has  given  birth  to  H  |«  |»  -  in<  hiding  Benedict 
XIV.),  nearly  300 cardinals,  ami  to  more  than  1,000  literary 
and  scientific  men  and  artists  ;  among  them  the  naturalists 
Galvsnl  and  Aldrovandi ;  the  anatomists  Mondino  and 
Malpighl:  the  sts.ro  notner  Marsigli :  the  mathematicians 
Manfred!  nnd  I  "nntrrzml  :  the  brothers  Zanotti.  Ghedinl, 
and  Guercino;  and  the  painters  Francis,  f initio.  Albaao, 
Barbieri,  Domcnlehlno.  the  three  farmed.  Zambecrari. 
Aldinl.  Jtc.  The  air  of  Bologna  is  pure,  but  subject  to  sud- 
den changes,  which  produce  frequent  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. Its  environs,  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  plain,  are 
•tudded  with  a  number  of  country  residences  In  a  richly 
productive  soil.  For  the  natural  productions  of  this  re 
gton.  «*s  Papal  Statbs. 

This  rllv,  originally  built  by  the  F.truseans.  was  ancient 
ly  called  Felaiua  ;  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  s  Gallic 
tribe,  the  Boii.  who  dc-icnated  It  Bonoma.  it  received 
a  Koman  colony  A.U.C.  853.  A  Christian  church  was  built 
here  so  early  as  the  3d  century.  Alsrtc  besieged,  but  did 
not  take  it :  it  escaped  Attila,  nnd  formed  a  part  of  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna.  Pepin  gave  it  to  the  Holy  see,  to 
which  it  belonged  during  the  Carlovtnguin  dynasty:  slier 
which  it  was  governed  by  its  ow  n  magistrates  ;  It  was  next 
governed  by  feudal  nobles;  but  these  having  sbsndoeed 
their  pretensions,  and  been  admitted  as  private  ribsens.  It 
became  s  republic,  extending  its  rale  over  all  Kntnsgns  St 
far  as  Rimini.  In  Hie  13th  century  It  fell  again  under  the 
Holy  see  to  which  It  was  finally  annexed  in  1506.  In  1796 
It  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  to  the  Popedom  in 
1815,  to  which  It  still  belongs ;  although  at  different  Pjwtoss 
revolts  have  occurred,  especially  one  in  1631,  suppressed  by 
Austrian.  Interference.  <  Knmpo'Ji  Coroera(a  delf  /fshs. 
p.  367 ;  SeMmta.  Align*.  Erdknnde.  xxlL  430-440 ;  Boar-tug"  i 
Repot:  on  Stmtist,  of  Paatif.  .States.  *>*.) 

BOLOTAXA.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  bishopric  of  Alghrm. 
16  m.  W.  Boss,  near  the  centre  of  the  Island.  Pop  3*74. 
It  la  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  air  la  said  to  be  good.  Toe 
contiguous  country  is  productive  of  corn  and  pasture. 
( Smutk'a  Sardinia,  p  330.) 

BOLSP.NA  (an.  Fulaiwwn).  a  town  and  l"*<- 
r«/sisiea»t.  i  of  the  Slatrn  of  (he  Church,  deleg.  Vltrrtn, 
1 1  m.  W.8.  W.  On  ieto.  Pop.  3000.  The  town  stands  near 
the  N.  shore  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  lu  nstne.  M  ■ 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  flanked  with  towers  sad  » 
deep  ditch  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins,  la  «* 
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but  it,  of  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  goddess  Nortia,  a 
gran  up  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  bus  reliefs,  and  oth- 
er remains  of  antiquity.   This  was  anciently  a  place  of 

rest  wealth  and  luxury.   Pliny  aaya  ( UUU  A'af .,  lib.  ixxiv., 
7)  that  when  taken  by  the  Rowans,  anno  900  B.C.  it  coo 
id  no  fewer  than  2000  statue*.    Having  been  destroyed 


by  the  conqueror*  and  rebuilt,  it  was  noted  at  n  later  pe- 
riod aa  the  birthplace  of  Bejnnua,  the  minister  of  Tiberius. 
The  lake  of  BoUena  continue!,  aa  of  old,  to  be  sur- 


lt  M  of  an  elliptical  chape,  about  IS  m.  long,  by  8  m.  In 
breadth  ;  Us  depth  Is  various,  but  near  the  banks  It  Is  gen 
emllv  shallow;  It  la  we  I!  stocked  with  fell.   It  has  two 
Wands,  which.  In  Pliny's  days,  were  believed  to  be  float 
teg.    Its  superfhnis  water*  are  carried  off  by  the  river  Mar 
to.  In  which  h  give*  birth.   The  country  round  this  lake  Is 
now  become  exceedingly  unhealthy  :  a  circumstance  which 
baa  moat  probably  occasioned  the  decay  of  Bolsrna,  as  well 
aa  the  total  ruin  of  several  other  cities,  that  onre  gave  life 
and  animation  to  lu  banks,    '(ramer't  Ancient  Italy,  \., 
SI  I  Ondsr's  Italy,  Hi.,  84,  and  other  authorities. ) 

BOLTON, or  BOl .TON  I.K  MOORS,  a  flourishing  hor. 
nod  manufacturing  town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  hund. 
Sal  ford,  par.  Bolton,  on  the  Croale,  an  affluent  of  the  Ir- 
well ;  170  n».  N.W.  by  N.  Ix>ndon.  25  m.  E.N.E.  Liverpool, 

»nd  10  m.  N.W.  Manchei 

V.   The  progress  of  pop. 
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The  appearance  of  the  town 
real  opulence  and  importance,  a 
booses  being  crowded  in  narrow  irregular  I. 
but  iudtffen  ntly  paved  and  sewered.  Within  the  last  90 
rears,  however,  great  Improvements  have  been  effected,  and 
are  still  la  progress  ;  flogged  footpaths  have  been  formed  In 
most  of  the  streets,  and  the  whole  town  boa  been  complete- 
ly  lirhted  with  gas  ;  3  now  squares  hove  been  formed;  and 
o  Co  -.durable  number  of  handsome  houses  and  villas  have 
been  erected,  mostly  near  the  8.  entrance.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  from  a  reservoir  covering  an  are*  of 
'  i  on  elevation  as  admits  of  this  indis- 


and  thence  to  Kenytm,  where  it  joins  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  was  completed  In  Jane,  1831.  A  rail- 
way along  the  canal  banks,  n«  Bury,  to  Manchester,  host 
also  been  formed  since  1833.  The  weekly  market  for  gene  ral 
provisions  is  held  on  Monday,  and  la  well  supplied ;  there 
ia  also  a  market  for  store  cattle,  held  every  alternate  Mob 
day,  between  5«h  Jan.  and  :2th  May,  and  two  annual  fairs, 

KISS 

and  toys. 

The  entire  consequence  of  Bolton  Is 
manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. As  early  aa  1337.  some  Flemish  cloths;  rs  established 
themselves  In  the  town ;  nnd  in  l he  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  H 
was  famous  for  ita  cottons,  that  is,  for  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  tcootlm  goods  that  went  by  that  name.  Cotton 
goods,  however,  begnn  to  be  produced  in  Bolton,  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  about  the  middle  of  ihe  last  century.  But 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  town  dales  from  1770-1 780,  when 
the  wonderful  inventions  of  Arkwright,  himself  a  native  of 
Bolton,  began  to  route  into  operation.  From  that  epoch  Us 
progress  has  been  rapid  in  the  extreme ;  and  It  is  now  o 
principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
chiefly  produced  are — muslins,  superfine  printing 
quillings,  and  counterpanes,  dimities,  solieens,  Jeans,  cotton 
shawls,  ice  The  overage  quantity  of  cloth  bleached  in  the 
pariah  is  estimated  at  between  0,000.000  and  7,000,000  pie- 
ces. The  principal  manufacturers  have  warehouses  in 
Manchester,  where  they  generally  attend  on  the  Tuesdays, 
to  effect  Ihe  aale  of  their  goods ;  but  soles  ore  also  effected 
on  other  days,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  town 
and  lu  immediate  vicinity,  there  were,  in  1835,  44  coiton- 
ruills,  employing  in  all  7090  persona,  and  worked  by  41 
■tenni  engines  and  10  water- wheels,  of  the  aggregate  power 
of  1419  horses ;  with  1085  power  looms  weaving  calico, 
1  large  flax  mill,  employing  480 
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Deniable  fluid  being  con 
bouse  in  town.   This  u 


by  a  company,  under  on  act  obtained  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of 
£40.000.   The  church,  on  on  eminence  at  the  E.  end  of 


Great  Bolton,  is  a  plain  ancient  structure  with  a  low  tower, 
built  of  the  dark  red  sandstone  of  the  district.  There  are 
besides  this,  three  episcopal  c  h  i  pels  of  ease;  two  In  Little, 
ind  one  in  Great  Button  -.  the  last,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice, 
built  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  in  1836,  coat 
£13,4ot>,  nnd  hat  923  free  sittings.  The  Methtsiisu  of  va- 
"ioua  denominations,  nave  seven  places  of  worship  ;  the 
Baptists,  Independents. and  Unitarians,  have  each  two;  and 
liie  Catholic*,  Friends,  sad  Swedcnborginns,  one  each.  It 
wAe^nir^ah^  on  on 


rompitcrs  of  the  well-known  dictionaries  that 
names,  were  masters  of  this  school.  Three 
ichooU  educate.  In  all,  about  930  children,  at  an  expense 
of  £1200  a  year,  defrayed  by  Mibscription.  The  Bunduy 
schools  of  the  different  sects  educate  upwards  of  10,000 
children.  The  other  charities  are— Gomel's,  which  con 
lists  of  land*  producing  £80  o  year.  9-3da  of  which  Is  ap- 
propriated to  a  church  lecturer,  l-4*h  to  the  graxnroar- 
tehool,  the  rest  to  the  poor ;  Hulton's  lands  and  houses 
producing  £277  o  year,  for  o  church  lecturer,  apprenticing 
poor  boys,  and  providing  o  classical  teacher ;  and  various 
•mailer  ones,  amounting  in  oil  to  £67  o  year,  distributed 
among  the  poor.  The  above  all  belong  to  Great  Bolton, 
the  charities  peculiar  to  Little  Bolton  being  quite  inconsid- 
erable. But  all  parts  of  the  town  participate  equally  In 
Ac  munificent  donations  left  by  Mr.  PoppUwvll.  who  died  in 
1823,  and  his  sisters,  amounting  to  £97.700  litres  per  cent, 
uwsol*.  for  ihe  promotion  of  religion,  learning,  and  chari- 
table purposes. 

Bolton  has  on  exchange;  a  town-hall  ia  Great,  and  an- 
Rberia  Little  Bolton  ;  two  cloth- balls,  a  theatre,  assembly 
and  concert  rooms ;  o  dispensary,  established  in  1825,  and 
three  public  libraries,  nil  well  built,  modern  structures.  Two 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Bolton  Chronicle  and  Bolton  Fre* 
Prtt,,  are  published  in  the  town. 

Tho  progrei«  of  Bolton  has  been  greatly  promoted  bv  its 
command  of  coal,  and  Ks  unproved  communications.  The 
Bnlton  Canal  extends  to  Manchester  (19  in.),  and  a  branch 
It  to  Bury ;  o  railway  from  Bolton  to  Leigh  (8  m.), 


o  very  extensive  scale,  and  employed  in  the  construction  of 
steam  engines,  mills,  and  machinery  of  various  kinds ;  with 
paper-mills,  flax  and  saw-mills,  and  chemical  works,  ate. 
In  these,  and  tho  various  coal-mines  (of  which  there  are 
about  30  in  work),  upwards  of  901)  steam  engines,  having  an 
aggregate  power  of  upwards  of  9500  horses  were  employed, 
besides  a  number  of  water-wheels,  worked  by  the  river ;  to 
increase  and  equalize  the  power  of  which,  reservoirs,  cov- 
ering on  area  of  13ft  acres,  have  been  formed  on  the  adjoin- 
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iko. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  that  Sir  R.  Arkwright, 
the  Inventor,  or,  at  all  events,  the  introducer,  of  the  spin- 
ning frame,  was  o  native  of  Bolton.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  a  numerous  family,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  barber !  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  ef 
Watt,  there  Is  no  Individual  to  whom  the  manufacture*  of 
this  country  owe  so  much.  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the 
mole  jenny,  was  o  native  of  Bolton  parish. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  upon  Bolton  the  privilege 

E  of  C.    The  limits  of 


tho 


19,  of  which  1619  were  worth 


of  returning  two  mem.  to 

Xu^ooTof^lT'lrflL 
number  of  houses  being  7*32, 
£10  a  vcar  and  upwards.  At  present  the  pop.  of  the  bor. 
i«  probably  not  under  50,000.  Registered  electors,  in  1837- 
38,1405. 

Il  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  as- 
sisted by  a  recorder  :  the  mayor  is  chosen  by  the  aldermen ; 
these,  by  the  councillors;  and  the  councillors,  by  such  of 
the  burgesses  as  ore  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  par- 
liament. Previously  to  the  municipal  act,  the  government 
of  the  two  towns  was  distinct ;  the  police  of  each  having 
been  managed  by  portreeves  and  constables,  annually  elect 
ed  ot  the  respective  courts  leet,  in  Oct. ;  and  the  paving, 
cleansing,  and  lighting  of  each,  by  trustees  Incorporated  un- 
der distinct  local  nets.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Bolton  Is  the  centre  of  a 
union  under  the  Poor  Low  Amendment  Act  which  com- 
prises twenty  six  other  townships  and  euapclrles.  The 
poor-rates  levied  In  1836,  In  Great  Bolton,  were  £3970  7*. : 
in  Little  Bnlton.  £1734  ?«. 

The  parish  within  which  this  borough  Is  comprised  ex- 
tends over  31,398  acres,  and  includes  nineteen  other  town- 
ships, chapelrlcs,  and  hamlets  .  the  entire  population.  In 
1831,  being  63.034.  It  is  geologically  situated  In  a  large  coal 
formation,  and  lu  surface  is  for  the  most  port  of  a  peaty 

flagstones,  o  few  of  roofing  slate  and  veins  of  1 
of  which  are  worked  ot  present.   Three  small 
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wooded  and  romantic  valley*,  bat  it*  general  aspect  t*  barren 
najdeJteeriasav  wrtji  scarcely  a  tree  visible.  About  one  fourth 
svt  I*  under  the  prough ;  of  the  re*  ao  Inconsiderable  por 
ioa  consists  oT  oarer  I  alined  moaaei ;  and  though  the  land 
ncrcoan*  In  value  near  tbe  town,  inch  la  not  the  case  In  IU 
northern  townships.  Bolton  la  a  place  of  considerable  his 
tor  mil  Intetoat;  IU  Inhabitants  from  a  remote  period  were 
jlsjlngiuibed  for  their  archery,  which  I*  anil  continued  as 
■  sport,  there  being  a  target  ground  near  tbe  K.  entrance  ot 
■he  town,  for  the  u»e  of  a  society  of  archer*,  who  shoot  for 
iiriara  dunog  tbe  summer.  The  labouring  classes  have 
aajal  I  teen  accustomed  to  arUle  their  qimrrel*  by  single 
onitbau  or  by  what  is  called  an  "up  and  down"  tight. 
W  Inch  include*  the  right  of  kicking  and  throttling  '  Heath 
baa  often  followed  from  these  brutal  contests,  which  used 
tu  take  place  at  all  race*,  faira,  and  auch  lib*  occasion*  j 
but  the  practice  la  now,  happily,  on  the  wane,  and  will.  It 
M  lo  be  hoped,  be  ahorily  known  only  aa  matter  of  history. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  civil  war.  the  tnhnb 
kaol*  took  the  parlkameniary  aide,  and  held  out  till  1644, 
when,  after  a  desperate  struggle  and  several  repulse*,  the 
town  waa  at  length  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  held 
K  till  alter  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  wn*  sul>*eqitently 
taken  and  beheaded  here.  (Uaints't  Aaacasairr.  Bound 
mry  RnvrU,  and  Mnnctpal  ditto,  i  t .) 

Bolton,  p.  t,  Chittenden  co..  Vl,  15  m.  E.S.B.  Burling 
ton,  ID  m.  N.N.W.  MontpeUer,  Ml  W.    Bounded  8.  by 
On  ion  or  Winooeki  river.   It  contain*  four  sawmill*,  three 
achoola.  70  scholars.    Pop.  470. 

Bolton,  p.  L,  Woroaater  co-,  Mass.,  33  m.  W.  Boston, 
419  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Concord  and  Nashua  riv- 
en, tt  contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
Unitarian,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Friends',  three  atom,  three 
grist  mills,  four  saw-null*,  two  tanneries,  eight  school*.  »J 
scholars.    Pop.  1186. 

Bolton,  p.  C.  Tolland  co..  Ci..  14  m.  K.  Hartford,  3S0  W. 
Watered  by  branches  of  Hop  river.  It  contains  a  Congre- 
gational church,  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  five  saw- 
mill-, one  distillery,  five  schools,       scholars.    Pop.  739. 

Bolton,  p.  I.,  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  73  nr.,  It.  Albany.  440 
W.    Hchroon  branch  of  Hudson  river  bounds  lion  the  W., 
and  I<ake  George  on  the  K.    It  con  fi  ins  two  stores,  one 
grist  mill,  thiru-cn  saw-mills,  one  powder  mill,  one  fulling 
mill,  eight  schools,  879  scholars.    Pop.  997. 

in  > MBA,  a  village  of  Naples,  prov.  Abrunn  citra,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Monte  Pallano,  watered  by  the  Bnngro.  18  m. 
W.B.  W.  Vasto.  Pop.  8802.  lu  pariah  church  la  said  to  be 
me  of  the  handsomest  In  the  province.  On  the  mountain 
on  which  Bomb  a  la  situated  are  the  ruins  of  walls,  Bates, 
and  lower*,  on  the  moat  gigantic  scale.  They  are  formed 
of  enormous  blocks  of  atone,  united,  without  cement,  after 
the  Etnisean  fashion.  I*arge  caverns  have  also  been  exca- 
vated In  the  rock,  and  coins  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of 
Magna  Grseia  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  Nothing 
authentic  is  known  with  respect  to  the  history  of  these  «I 
fmordinary  ruin*.  (IMI  R*  Ducnzumt  dt  r.varaxte,  11., 
p.  441.) 

BOMBAY  (Prcbioknct  or),  the  most  westerly  and 
smallest  of  the  three  preald.  of  British  India  ;  between  lat. 
140  ItT  and  23°  36'  N..  and  long.  71°  48'  and  70°  25'  E. ; 
having  N.VV.  and  N.  tbe  Oulcownr's  d.mi  .  N.  V.  trrrssj  nf 
Sekndia ;  E.  those  of  the  Nizam  ;  8.  Mysore  and  the  Mn 
dras  preald. ;  W.  the  ocean  and  the  territ.  of  Coa,  exclusive 
of  the  detached  territ.  around  Wyrng  and  Kurdla.  surround- 
ed by  the  Niaam'a  dom. :  area,  68,074  sq.  m.  Pop.  7,000,000. 
It  nearly  encloses  the  territ.  of  the  rajah  of  Satarrab.  and 
the  distr.  of  Baroda,  Cambay.  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Guicownr,  and  at  Its  K  extremity,  apiwoaches  wlihln  SO  m. 
the  ceded  Nerbudda  distr.  of  tbe  Bengal  presld.  It  Is  di 
Tided  Into  tbe  following  eollectoralea: 
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Jrpett,  arc. — The  N.W.  part*  of  this  preald.  are  more 
level  than  the  8.  and  E. :  Autncdabad,  Knira.  and  Bn  roach 
are  well  watered,  and  some  parts  among  the  best  cultiva- 
ted and  peopled  land*  In  India;  Sural  Is  more  undulating, 
lta  E.  part  hilly  and  jungly,  and  much  of  it  waste ;  Can- 
deish  Is  Interspersed  with  low  barren  hills  ;  some  spots  are 
In  good  cultivation,  but  much  l«  covered  wiih  jungle; 
Ahmednuggur  abound*  in  rocks,  hills,  and  waters  ;  Poonah 
la  Irregular  and  mountainous,  but  with  many  fertile  val- 
leys ;  Obarwar  la  an  elevated  table  land ;  and  the  Concan  a 
long  narrow  tract  stretching  for  ifi5  m.  along  the  tea  coast, 
having  E.  a  chain  of  rocky  bill*,  formerly  crowned  by  a 
auuibcr  of  fort  19a— ,  and  W.  a  low,  straight  shore,  broken 
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Into  numerous  bay*  and  harbours,  tilt  lately  affording  a  rm 
won  to  pirate*,  by  whom  it  had  long  been  Infested. 

Tbe  mountain  ranges  in  the  8.  belong  to  the  W.  Ghaut*  - 
in  Candeish,  to  the  ftydaree  (a  continuation  of  the  former| 
and  Sautponrn  ranges ;  and  N.  the  Nerbudda.  they  art 
branches  from  the  Vlndhyan  chain.  The  principal  sivers 
are  the  Nerbudda,  Taptee.  Mhye.  and  Snubermullec,  fall 
kng  Into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  In  the  N. :  In  tbe  central 
part*  the  earlier  branches  of  the  Godavery  and  Bcemah ; 
and  In  the  8.  the  Klstnnh  and  Tonmhttddra. 

Porphyrltic  trap,  extending  as  far  N.  aa  Bulsaur.  form* 
the  inland  hill  ranges;  sandstone,  with  many  sheila,  and 
conglomerates  containing  fossij*,  ore  cuniruon  In  N.  Coo- 
can  and  the  N.  parts  of  the  presld.  A  primitive  range  oi 
red  sandstone  formation,  ox  tending  from  Delhi,  terminates 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  The  great  basaltic 
district  of  India,  which  commences  at  Najepuor,  occupies 
the  whole  const  from  between  Go*  and  Bombay  to  the  head 
of  the  Cambay  gulf;  which  coast  has  been  the  theatre  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  earthquakes,  and  tremendous  whirl 
winds,  even  within  the  last  few  centuries.  Basalt  and 
amygdaloid,  yellowish  oorplivry,  and  green  r  lay  stone,  arr 
found  at  Su  1st  tie  and  Eleuiianta.  and  near  Kattaapuor  an 
abundance  of  cornelian  stones,  imbedded  In  rod  gravel.  A 
black  soil,  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  is  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  centre  of  this  presidency. 

<  'limatt  —  The  mean  temp  at  Bombay,  about  the  centre 
of  the  presld.  Is  between  81°  and  Fahr.  But  though 
Bombay  be  rather  unhealthy,  the  Concan  and  Malabar 
coast,  generally,  Is  by  no  means  so.  except  in  the  marines 
below  the  Ghauts.  The  climate  of  the  N.  distr.  is  reckon- 
ed among  the  worst  in  India :  tbe  thermoin.  In  the  hot 
season  rises  sometime*  to  116°  Fahr.;  and  Europeans  are 
affected  with  fever,  agne,  and  iHher  tropical  complaints. 
Borne  amelioration  must,  however,  have  lately  taken  place, 
or  greater  care  been  adopted  in  guarding  again*!  It :  since, 
between  IBM  and  1833,  the  number  of  dead  and  lava 
tided  among  the  troops  serving  In  the  Bombay  presidency 
had  decreased  from  357  to  126,  while  the  avemgr  num- 
ber of  Europeans  had  been  augmented  from  30(H)  to  3700 
nearly. 

VtgtUbU  Vrmturti.— Teak  of  very  good  quality  grows  on 
the  Ghauts  and  lower  hill-range*,  nnd  In  some  part*  noon 
is  plentiful ;  the  district  of  Burnt  abounds  with  the  wild 
date  and  babool.  Cocoa-palms  cover  an  immense  tract 
of  sandy  land,  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Concan;  and 
various  oilier  trees  of  the  same  family  are  abundant.  Tbe 
N.  part  of  this  presidency  la  remarkable  for  the  great  vari- 
ety of  fruit*  it  produces ;  the  district  of  Ahmednhad,  lo 
particular,  la  noted  for  the  sire  of  its  mango-trees,  and  theli 
fruit.  Rice,  cotton,  nnd  the  other  chief  articles  of  cultara 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 

Animali. — Wild  elephants  are  met  with  in  the  Ghauts, 
that  k*.  In  the  woody  rhnin  of  mountain*  running  along  the 
VV.  aide  of  Southern  India;  nnd  tigers,  panthers,  leopards, 
and  hyrnas,  are  numerous  In  the  jungles  and  wooded 
parts ;  bufTnloes.  wild  boar*,  deer,  antelopes,  jackals,  grner 
ally  -i.  and  In  the  N.  the  flying  maranco  ia  found.  Birds 
In  great  variety  inhabit  this  part  of  India. 

Prvmit. — Besides  Hindoos,  Mohammedan*.  Parsee*.  Jews, 
and  European*,  many  distinct  tribes,  some  of  whom  are 
suppneod  to  be  aboriginal,  inhabit  this  presidency.  Bhrebi 
live  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  from  the  hills  near  Poonah  to  ton 
banks  of  tbe  Nerbudda  and  Taptee ;  the  Kamooscs  meet 
these  8.  of  Poonah:  W.  of  the  Ghaut*  and  around  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  Kooties,  a  very  barbarous  tribe,  reside; 
Catties,  Abeers,  and  Babreeas,  are  found  In  Kattywar; 
Dhoobla*  and  Koombies  in  Gujrat,  fee.  All  these  are  met 
with  In  the  Bombay  British  army.  The  Jain  sect  is  very 
numerous  In  the  Gujrat  districts ;  and  nearly  all  the  Par- 
taws  in  India  have  settled  within  the  limns  of  the  Bom- 
hay  presidency.  A  tribe,  called  Bora*,  reside  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Burnt  and  It*  neighbourhood,  who  are  Moham- 
medan* as  lo  religion ;  but  in  all  other  respects  art  similar 
to  Jew*. 

Agnemlturt  and  Cattlt.— Rice  and  cotton  are  the  rntef 
articles  of  culture;  compared  with  these,  the  other  great 
staple*  of  Indian  produce  are  grown  only  in  Inr-isnlfirant 
quantities.  An  important  Item  In  the  pnbHc  revenue  Is  the 
sum  derived  from  the  transit  duties  on  opium;  bat  none  of 
this  drug  1*  grown  within  the  limits  of  the  presidency,  the 
whole  being  brought  from  Malwah.  where  the  soil  Is  pecu 
llariy  adapted  for  Its  culture,  and  where  the  native  pnnces 
are  under  engagements  to  dispose  of  the  «  h"ic  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  British  authorities.    Rlre  la  largely  grown  la 
the  central  part*  of  the  presidency ;  and  in  8.  (  oncan  It 
constitutes  4-Sths  of  the  whole  crop*.   The  culture  of  cot- 
ton is  extensive,  and  the  produce  is  an  Important  article  of 
export   The  cotton  of  thai  aide  of  India  Is  decidedly  *upe 
rior  to  that  of  the  other ;  that  grown  In  Bamocb  W  P*r0f" 
l&rly  good.    Sugar  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  la  Candnsh 
where  the  first  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
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and  where  late  reports  apeak  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
government  to  erect  augur  mill*.  The  Indigo  of  Candcksh 
has  Been  mid  to  be  u  One  as  that  of  Bengal,  but  wanting 
in  depth  of  colour.  The  mulberry -tree  grow*  in  unite  paru 
Willi  immense  rapidity,  and  great  exertion*  are  being  made 
by  i.  private  Individual*  lu  introduce  the  cultura  of 

silk,  and  to  rentier  it  important  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Wool  ha*  lately  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Bombay,  and  cuWts  arc  making  by  the  government  to 
improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  by  importing  Mock*  into  the 
ucv  fnan  Caubul,  Slude,  and  Cutch,  and  cruaeing 
with  Merino  and  Baxon  breed*  from  the  cape  of  Hood 
slope.  The  cattle  «>l  Gujcai  are  of  a  remarkably  large  sine, 
and  in  great  request  throughout  India  :  at  Bum  there  la  a 
diminutive  specie*  of  ox,  2  ft.  only  In  height.  B.  of  Burnt 
the  os  supercede*  the  horse  for  both  draught  and  carriage 
below  the  G  hauls  the  only  other  domestic  animal  is  the 


Poultry  is  not  generally  kept  by  the  oativi 
Pnmtic  Rertnue. — The  whole  of  the  Bombay  territories, 
excepting  Sarat  and  Kalra  dist_,  where  the  ryoiwnxry  seule 
Bent  is  established,  are  assessed  under  the  village  land 
revenue  system.  By  this  system  an  arrangement  is  entered 
Into  with  the  heads  of  the  dufcrent  villages,  to  which  the 
various  tracts  of  land  belong  in  common.  These  heads  are 
called  s»<Ka*Uisw  or  aetcas,  and  either  by  descent,  or  sotne- 
utnes  by  personal  influence,  have  obtained  a  superiority  in 
the  village,  and  the  management  of  its  aHairs.  They  do 
not,  however,  bold  this  power  by  any  hereditary  right.  but 
are  appointed  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  villagers. 
The  village  communities  are  little  republics,  providing  for 
all  their  own  wants  among  themselves,  and  independent. 
|*a*vally,  of  any  relation*  with  other  village*:  certain 
rights  are  possessed  by  the  school  master,  accountant,  wash- 
erman, barber,  blacksmith,  watchman,  sec.,  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  some  portion*  arc  also  set  aside  for  certain  re- 
cognised expenses  of  the  village,  and  for  delrn>lng  the  e\ 
peases  of  hospitality  toward  strangers,  fee.  The  land-tax 
litre  i*  higher  than  In  Brngul ;  and  the  portion  nf  the  pro 
dace  paid  to  guv.  U,  besides,  uncertain,  and  dependant  on  the 
crofw,  which  have  often  failed  extensively  in  many  district*. 
The  assessment  is  filed,  after  Inquiring  into  the  prosperity 
of  the  village— what  it  has  hitherto  paid— what  it  is  capa- 
ble of  paying— the  slate  of  tho  village  lands— and  what  as- 
i  they  ought  to  bear  with  reference  to  the  produce, 
any  of  the  brotherhood  fail  to  pay  his  portion.  It 
an  internal  village  arrangement,  with  which  gov 
..to  do  ,  the  rest  come  forward  and  pay 
It  liar  aim,  and  the  swchsWim  has  no  power  from  the  gov- 
ernmeal  to  enforce  the  assessment  from  the  individual.  In 
a  great  part  nf  Poonah  there  are  a  number  of  acknowl- 
edged proprietors  of  usually  small  estates,  called  metrnte 
dart,  who  generally  cultivate  their  lands  themselves,  and 
pay  tbeir  rent  direct  to  government,  unconnected  with  any 
Village  republic:  la  Sural  and  Kalra,  although  another  is 
more  general,  the  village  settlement  prevails  pretty  exten- 
sively. Col.  Hyke*  (Rep.  Revenue,  iii.  164)  thinks  that  the 
mmemnr  or  village  system  realizes  more  revenue  to  gov 
rrnment  than  the  ryotwarry  system  ;  that  it  occasions  the 
officers  little  trouble  ;  maintains  a  class  of  respectable  per 
son*  (potails,  ate.)  in  society;  prevents  peculation ;  and  ad- 
vances the  com  fori  of  the  cultivators  generally :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Campbell  (Ree..  p.  901;  observes,  that 
the  potail*  often  oppress  the  ryots ;  shut  them  out  from  com- 
munication with  the  government ;  "in  good  seasons  pocket 
all  the  profit*,  and  in  bad  cast  upon  them  (the  cultivators), 
by  extra  ■■■■  laments,  or  saddling  them  with  the  waste 
land,  the  greater  burden  of  the  losses." 

Mmufoeturtt  are  not  In  a  flourishing  state,  nor  can  they 
ever  become  so,  until  better  means  of  transit  for  goods  be 
constructed  to  afford  a  vent  for  their  products:  the  princi- 
pal are  woollen*  and  cotton*.  In  Poonah  cliy,  silks,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  are  woven.  A  discriminating 
duty  was  formerly  laid  on  Indian  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  but  that  is  now  repeib-d.  and  Us  ni.inufnrture,  as 
well  a*  the  manufactures  of  silk  and  lndlgo.it  no  the  Increase. 
Trade.— Th is  preaWi.  Is  much  less  favourably  situated 
thwvt  of  Bengal  fur  commerce  and  Internal  comm unl- 
it has  no  large  navajable  river,  like  the  Ganges, 
Its  richest  jsmvinces ;  the  streams  of  the  IK>c- 
i  are  too  Impetuous  for  navigation  :  and,  notwithstanding 
the  internal  trade  is  thus  wholly  dependant  on  land  car- 
riage, the  entire  lrnglh  of  alt  the  roads  which  have  been 
constructed  does  not  exceed  450  m.  Most  of  the  mads  are 
Impassable  for  carriages,  and  merchandise  ha*  therefore  to 
be  conveyed  chiefly  by  paekbulloeh* ;  indeed,  the  only 
good  line  of  road  is  from  Pan  well  to  Ahmednucgur.  a  dis- 
tance of  165  m.  ;  and  it  is  both  unconnected  with  the  B.  of 
India,  and  at  a  distance  unavailable  for  the  produce  of 
Cnntleish  and  Bernr.  Government  has  recently,  however, 
ordered  a  survey  for  a  road  between  Bombay  and  Agra. 

For  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  |ire*ldency. 
ete  llosur  (City.) 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Bengal  presidency 
during  the  year  1B35-36,  were  as  follows): 
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The  Government  is  vested  In  a  governor  Independent  of 
local  control ;  but  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  gov. 
general  of  India,  in  matters  of  general  and  Internnl  pulley, 
and  the  disbursements  nf  the  public  revenue.  He  Is  assist 
cd  by  three  counsellors,  and  the  whole  administration  if 
conducted  by  a  single  board. 

Military  home. — The  Bombay  native  army,  although  the 
smallest,  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  presld.,  sepoys 
having  been  disciplined  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry. The  sepoys  are  said  to  be  brave,  patient,  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  and  bear  tin-  highest  character  for  fidelity  ■ 
still,  however,  it  ■  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  op 
p««se  any  cdi-ctual  reMiuir.ee  to  an  army  of  Europeans. 
The  llomlwy  array  has  been  always  more  ready  than  those 
of  the  other  presid.  to  volunteer  for  distant  expeditions. 
By  recent  returns  tiie  total  armed  force  of  this  presld.  is 
30.1W  of  which  number  6,253  are  Europeans. 

Marine  forte.— The  whole  of  the  Indian  marine  Is  at- 
tached to  tins  prextd.  It  has  been  of  Ute  much  diminished, 
with  the  diminution  of  piracy,  and  now  (Afarfm,  1839) 
consists  of  only  one  frigate,  four  IK  gun  ships,  all  10  gun 
corvettes  and  brigs,  two  armed  steamers,  and  some  survey- 
ing vessels.  The**  are  manned  by  about  1900  seamen, 
with  14.1  officers;  and  the  whole  costs  annually  .£211,138. 
Measures  are  now,  however,  taken  for  converting  this  fore* 
into  an  tinned  steam  flotilla. 

Glare  A  EtUbliehmanL  ire. — Bombay  la  the  see  of  a  bish- 
op, subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  has  under 
him  14  chaplain*:  the  total  ecclesiastical  charge*  In  1837 
were  jCHUCK  Hi  •Timn  Catholic  Christians  are  more  nu- 
merous in  this  than  in  either  of  the  other  presld.,  and  their 
religious  estab.,  which  receives  the  aid  of  the  gov..  Is  sub- 
ordinate to  an  apostolic  vicar  at  Bombay,  with  authority 
direct  from  the  pope.  But  the  most  numerous  body  of 
Christians  within  the  Bombay  gov.  are  Nestorian*. 

EduenJiou.  i  t. — Bir  Lionel  Brnlth,  in  his  evidence  before 
parliament,  1831,  said,  with  regard  to  Bombay,  "  Education 
is  in  such  extensive  progress  that  I  hardly  think  It  could  be 
more  extended:"  but  this  statement  is  evidently  extrava- 
gant, and  must  be  received  with  much  modification.  The 
Native  Education  Boriety,  consisting  of  a  nearly  equal  pro- 
portion of  native*  and  Europeans,  disbursed.  In  1830-31, 
nearly  £8000;  and  have  about  56  schools,  educating  3000 
children :  at  Poonah  there  Is  a  Hindoo  college.  The  total 
number  of  public  schools  In  this  presld.  Is  1705  ;  scholars, 
35.153:  in  Candelsh  the  boys  receiving  Instruction  are,  to 
the  whole  male  pop.  of  that  dlstr.,  as  I  in  18. 

History. — la  1617  Bombay  was  created  a  regency,  and 
made  supreme  over  all  the  company's  establishments  In  In- 
dia, but  in  1707  Calcutta  was  declared  independent  of  it.  In 
1736  a  chartered  court  for  penal  causes  wa*  established; 
and  In  1775  Salsette.  Kassein,  and  the  revenues  of  Bnroach, 
and  other  places,  were  acquired  by  treaty  with  a  Mahrutta 
chief.  In  1780  Uobhoy  and  Ahmedahad  were  taken,  but 
restored  to  the  Mnhrnttas  In  1782.  In  1H03  Bsronch  and 
Ahmednuggur  districts  were  acquired,  and  the  latter,  with 
Poonah  and  Ahmednbad.  were  formally  ceded  In  1817. 
Concnn.  Marvvar,  Candeiah.  and  the  remainder  of  tho  ex- 
peishwa's  dom.,  fell  to  the  British  In  1818.  The  seat  of 
gov.  wa*  transferred  from  the  city  of  Sural  to  that  of  Bom 
bay  in  1688.  {Hamilton' $  E.  I.  f?at.,l.:  Rep.  on  K.  I.  Jlf- 
fatr*  before  the  Srlret  Committer*.  Are.,  1830  to  1832 ;  Bombay 
Calendar.  1838;  Report*  of  th*  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Horn- 
bay.  1838.) 

Bombay  (Buem  Robin.  Portuguese,  a  good  harbour),  a 
marit.  city  of  Hlndostan,  pro  v.  Aurungribnd.  cap.  nf  th* 
above  presidency,  and.  after  Calcutta  and  Canton,  the  great- 
est emporium  of  the  East.  It  la  built  at  the  BE.  extremity 
of  the  small  island  of  the  same  name,  contiguous  to  th* 
Cone  an  coast,  650  m.  N.W.  Madras,  1050  m.  B.W.  Calcut 
la,  and  150  rn.  8.  Sural;  lat.  18°  56"  N\,  long.  73°  5*'  £. 
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Pop.  upwards  of  230  rmn.  Bnmtwy  Island  belongs  to  a 
group,  including  Halsetle,  joined  to  it  by  ■  causeway,  Garan- 
ja,  Uephnnla,  Colabbn,  Butchrr,  Woody,  and  Cross  Uland.1, 
which,  being  disputed  in  a  cmceni  manner,  enclose  it* 
harbour.  The  Wand  Itself  l«  of  an  oblong  shape,  8  in.  in 
length.  N  to  S,  by  about  2  or  3  in.  wide  ;  it  i*  for  the  most 
part  low,  swanipy,  and  barren,  and  was  formerly  very  un- 
healthy ;  but  in  this  respect  |t  has  been  much  improved,  by 
means  of  drainage  and  en  bankmenls.  The  city  consists 
of  two  por^Mis  ;  the  old  town,  or  fort,  and  the  new  town, 
or  Dungs*  ~  The  fort  stands  on  the  8.K.  extremity  of  the 
island,  oc  a  narrow  neck  of  land  immediately  over  tlie 
harbour ;  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  fortifications,  which, 
toward  the  sea,  ore  very  strong;  it  contains  soma  good 
buildings,  but  Is,  generally  speaking,  close  and  dirty,  and 
little  inhabited  by  Europeans;  its  streets  are  uneven  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  wood,  and 
mean  In  appearance.  The  Portuguese  began  to  build  the 
town  within  the  walls  in  the  tame  style  that  has  ever  since 
been  foftowed :  the  verandahs  of  the  houses  are  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  and  shut  up  with  Venetian  blinds  ;  the 
upper  stories  project  beyond  the  lower,  and  the  roofs  are 
sloped  and  tiled. 

Bombay  bears  no  external  resemblance  to  Calcutta  or 
Madras,  and  In  best  streets  scarcely  equal  their  suburbs. 
There  is  no  Asiatic  magnificence  ;  every  thing  has  an  air  of 
dinginess,  age  nnd  economy,  though  the  shops  nnd  ware- 
bouses  are  built  on  an  extended  scale.  The  government 
bouse,  a  large  but  dismal  looking  structure,  somewhat  like 
a  German  free  city  ttadtAaus,  la  little  used  except  for  bold 
log  councils,  and  oilier  public  business;  there  is  a  castle, 
now  occupied  as  an  arsenal,  and  near  It  are  the  capacious 
docks  constructed  by.  and  belonging  to,  the  K.  I.  Company, 
ca|isble  of  accommodating  ships  of  any  slue.  These  es- 
tablishments, together  with  the  barracks  nnd  the  other 
buildings  within  the  fort,  have  cost  the  company  very  large 
sums.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  or  $*44er  admelnt,  the 
Protestant  church,  and  the  office  of  the  gov.  secretary,  on 
the  Green,  an  open  irregular  area,  are  among  the  chief 
editkus;  there  arc  ninny  Portuguese  and  Armenian  church- 
es, both  within  and  without  the  walls,  some  synagogues, 
and  a  vast  number  of  mosques  and  temples.  The  new 
town  of  Bombay  is  larger  than  that  within  the  fort,  and  In 
a  low,  wet,  unwholesome  situation,  N.  of  the  latter,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  esplanade ;  It  extends  In  one  part 
from  the  harbour,  on  lu  K  .  quite  across  the  neck  of  land 
to  Back  bay :  fur  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  the 
inhab.  suffer  from  inundation  or  1U  e Meets,  few  of  the 
ground-floors  of  the  houses  being  above  high-water  mark. 
The  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  new  town  Is  a  pago- 
do,  the  largest  In  Bombay,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Mo  mi*  Jjiti.  Substantial  buildings  now  extend  to  near  3  m. 
from  the  fort,  outside  of  which  meat  of  the  poorer  classes  live 
la  huts  of  clay,  roofed  with  mats  of  palmyra  leaf.  Ground 
in  the  city  is  very  valuable,  especially  within  the  fortress. 
Most  port  of  the  island  now  belongs  to  Parse**,  who  form 
a  wealthy  and  influencing  port  of  the  population,  and  are 
comparatively  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  In  any  other 
large  towu  in  India.  They  nre  the  descendants  of  the 
Gbebera,  driven  out  of  Persia  by  Shah  Abbas;  a  comely, 
tall,  athletic,  active  race;  fairer  than  the  other  natives; 
mild  in  their  moaners;  bold,  enterprising,  intelligent,  per- 
severing, successful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  contribu- 
ting greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  "There  is  not 
a  European  bouse  of  trade  in  which  one  of  them  has  not  a 
share;  and  generally  it  is  the  Pnrsee  that  produces  the 
larger  part  of  the  capital."  in  every  department  connect 
ed  with  ship-building  and  the  docks,  the  Paraees  have  the 
chief  interest ;  the  whole  N.  quarter  of  the  fort  is  occupied 
by  them ;  their  country  bouses  are  furnished  with  Euro- 
pean  decorations ;  and  they  make  no  scruple  to  eat,  drink, 
and  bold  constant  communication  with  Europeans.  They 
have  many  temples  for  the  adoration  of  Fire;  and  morn- 
ing and  cxrning  all  the  males  repair  to  the  esplanade,  and 
prostrate  themselves  In  worship  to  the  sun:  the  females 
do  not  join  In  these  devotions,  but  of  whatever  rank,  con 
Unue,  ns  in  patriarchal  times,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells. 
The  Paraees  are  firmly  attached  to  their  original  customs ; 
among  which  is  that  of  exposing  their  dead  to  be  devour 
ed  by  vultures,  in  buildings  open  at  the  top  for  the  purpose; 
they  arc  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons  ;  but  their  women. 
Although  enjoying  more  liberty  than  any  others  in  India, 
are  certainly  the  chastest.  The  Parse**  provide  for  their 
own  poor,  nnd  not  a  single  courtesan  of  their  sect  t*  to  be 
found.  Of  the  rest  of  the  population,  about  two  thirds  are 
Hindoos,  one  fifth  part  Mohammedans,  and  one  thirteenth 
part  Christians,  besides  about  2300  Jews :  the  floating 
pop .  besides  the  native  and  British  seamen,  consist*  of 
Arabs,  Persians.  Goa- Portuguese,  Parse**,  nnd  the  crews  of 
•easels  belonging  to  most  other  nations  frequenting  the  port. 
The  harbour  of  Bombay  is  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and 
•t  commodious  in  India ;  it  is  8  m.  in  diam..  and  affords 
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good  anchorage  an*  sbetter  for  fleets  of  ships  of  the  largest 

burden.  It  fs  also  the  only  great  inlet  in  India  where  the 
rise  of  the  I'de*  Is  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of 
wet-docks  on  n  large  seal*,  the  spring  tides  ordinarily  rtsrtg 
14,  and  occasionally  17  ft  Frigates  and  ships  of  the  l.nr 
may  be  built  nt  Bombay  in  a  very  durable  manner,  and 
cost,  It  Is  said.  25  vcr  cent,  less  than  In  England.  This 
comparative  cheapness  is  ascribed  to  the  facility  will 
which  supplies  of  timber  are  obtained  .  but  whether  It  be 
owing  to  a  defect  In  the  building,  or  tu  the  weight  of  the 
timber,  it  Us.  we  believe,  generally  admitted  that  Bombay- 
built  ships  are  but  Indifferent  sailers.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, that  if  ships  really  cost  more  In  Kngtnnd  than  in  Bom- 
bay, the  difference  is  wholly  owing  to  our  timber  duties; 
were  these  repealed.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  British 
built  ships  would  be  cheaper  than  those  of  nny  other  coun- 
try. Previously  to  1819,  a  considerable  fleet  of  small  arm- 
ed vessels  was  kept  at  Bombay,  to  check  the  piracy  which 
had  prevailed  on  the  Malabar  const  ever  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  but  at  this  epoch  the  nuisance  was 
Tin  1 1 U  abated  b>  the  rapture  of  [he  strongholds  of  the  pi 

rates  In  the  Arabian  nnd  Persian  gulfs. 

Bomh'i)  hrLS  a  more  extensive  trade  with  OMH  Hnn  ei- 
Iher  of  the  other  presidencies  :  the  rest  of  its  commerce  is 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs, 
Calcutta,  Cutch,  Plnde,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  The  Im- 
ports from  China  consist  principally  of  raw  silk,  sugar,  and 


sugar  candy,  silk  pieee-good-.  treasure,  itr.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  In  China  are,  raw  cotton  (44,454.304  Ins. 
in  1836-7).  opium  (90^3)  chests,  1836-7).  principally  from 
Malwa,  pearls,  sharks'  fins,  flab  maws,  sandal  wood,  fee. 
The  export*  to  China  being  much  larger  than  the  Imports, 
the  returns  for  several  years  past  have  been  made  to  a  large 
extent  by  Mils  on  London,  drawn  by  American  and  other 
houses  In  China,  and  in  bills  on  the  Indian  government, 
drawn  by  the  agents  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in  China.  The 
trade  with  tile  United  Kingdom  has  been  regularly  increas- 
ing since  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  system.  The  chief 
articles  of  Import  thence  nre,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  cot- 
ton yarn,  hardware,  copper,  Iron,  lead,  glass,  apparel,  fur, 
stationery,  wine.  Ilc.  The  principal  exports  to  Britain  are, 
raw  cotton  (08.163,901  lbs.  In  1836-7).  raw  silk  from  China 
and  Persia.  Ivory,  pepper,  and  spice*,  piece-goods,  coffee, 
and  wool ;  the  export  of  the  last  has  Increased  with  won- 
derful rapidity  of  late  years;  It  comes  chiefly  from  Cutch, 
rtinde.  and  Marwar.  in  1837,  twenty  eight  ships,  mostly 
owned  by  native  merchants,  were  employed  in  the  Chi- 
na trade ;  there  are,  besides,  many  large  ships  engaged  In 
the  trade  to  England  and  elsewhere;  and  a  numerous  class 
of  native  craft,  the  largest  of  which  make  five  or  tlx  (rips 
during  the  eight  fair  months,  from  Oct.  to  May,  to  the  chief 
port*  N.  of  Bombay.  They  carry  thither  the  produce  of 
Europe.  Bengal,  and  China,  nnd  return  laden  with  cotton, 
ghee,  oil,  pulse,  wheat,  cotton  cloths,  timber.  Are  wood, 
ate  :  the  capital  employed  in  this  trade,  exclusive  of  cotton, 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  £ 1.500,000  sterling.  In 
1836-7  there  arrived  at  Bombay  253  ships  (222  under  British 
colours),  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  104.913  tons:  the  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  in  that  year  was  us  follows : 
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Wages  are  higher  here  than  in  Bengal ;  palanquin  bear 
era,  for  Instance,  receive  seven  and  eight  rupees  each  per 
month  :  but  provisions  nre  also  much  dearer.  The  markets 
arc  not  equal  to  those  of  Calcutta,  but  superior  to  those  of 
Madras:  there  are  fewer  European*  at  Bombay  thin  si  ths 
other  presidr..  neither  are  their  salaries  so  high.  The  Bom- 
bay Native  Education  Society  have  their  central  KhwJs 
here,  which,  in  1838,  were  attended  by  1087  native  pupils. 
Two  English  newspapers  are  published  here  on  alternate 
days,  and  ten  other  periodicals.  rVveral  literary  societies,  and 
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many  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  have  been  crtab 
limbed.  Bombay  U  Ihe  scat  of  n  Protestant  hlshop.  Raman 
Catholics  are  numerous,  and  their  religious  establishments 
•"J»y  th«  support  of  the  R.  I.  Comp. ;  one  of  the  four  vicars- 
apoitolle  of  India,  with  direct  authority  from  the  pope,  re- 
rales  at  Bombay,  where  the  Catholic  bishop  has  Ihe  difler- 
ent  churches,  a!!  of  which,  except  one  at  t'olabba  Island, 
are  endowed-  Sir  R.  Rice,  In  his  evidence  before  the  lords. 
In  1KJ0,  says,  that  among  a  pop.  of  13a 000  in  this  city,  there 
but  one  execution  m  three  yean,  which  was  that  of  an 


English  serjeant;  so  that,  if  the  police  be  not  very  bad 
it  m»>  be  fairly  concluded  that  crimes  of  violence  are  very 
rare.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  is  confined  to 
the  bland  of  Bombay,  and  to  Europeans  in  the  rest  of  the 
presid. :  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  are  those  of  England ; 
but  thie  conn  is  not  one  of  appeal  from  provincial  courts, 
like  the  ladder  adavtut  at  Calcutta.  The  garrison  consists 
of  3900  troops,  one  fourth  of  whom  arc  Europeans. 

Bombay  is,  next  to  Madras,  the  oldeM  of  our  possesions  In 
the  East ;  u  was  founded  soon  after  the  cession  of  the  isl. 
to  the  Portturuese,  was  ceded  to  Charles  II.  u  part  of 
Uueen  Cathstrine's  dowry,  In  1561  ;  hut  the  Portuguese  gov 
ernor  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  11  was  not  until  10G4  that 
H  came  Into  our  hand*.  At  this  period  it  waa  extremely 
anhealthy.  and  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Mahratta 
pirates.  In  1608  the  city  and  island  were  trans/erred,  by 
royal  letters  patent,  to  the  R.  I.  Comp.,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  riO,  and  shortly  after  realized  to  the  comp.  a  revenue  of 
•£^3  a  year.  The  teat  of  gov  ernment  was  removed  thlth- 
er  from  Sunt  in  1686,  and  two  years  afterward  Bombav 
*ra§  closely  besieged  by  the  Moguls.  These  were  ordered 
to  withdraw  by  Aurungxebe,  which  they  did  in  the  suc- 
eeedlng  yenr;  but  plngue,  piracy,  and  rebellion,  continued 
tor  many  yean  to  devastate  and  disturb  this  colony.  At 
present  Bombay  rules  the  whole  N.VV.  coast  of  India,  and 
Its  Influence  is  felt  along  the  shores  also  of  IVrMn  and  Am 
Ma.  { Hamilton'*  K.  J.  fiai.,  I..  256-360 ;  Heprti  on  F.. 
I.  .If am,  100-1839;  jr,^.  9Jr  .c,>  ^  Kiu  mful  jJon  Mr 

yjpkfttant;  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  J83B,  p.  135- 
138.  Mod.  7V«»,  x,  241-254;  Bombay  Calendar  and  Di- 
rectory, IMP.) 

Bosibat.  p.  L,  Franklin  eo.,  N.Y.,  15  m.  N.E.  Malone, 
XK  m.  N.  Albany,  553  W.  Drained  by  Little  Salmon  and 
ft  Regis  men.  It  contains  the  reservation  and  settlement 
of  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  and  has  six  stores,  one  fulling  null, 
one  woollen  factory,  one  grist  mill,  five  •aw-mllla,  two  um- 
aerV*.  nine  schools,  344  scholars.  Pop  1 440.  A  village  of 
whiles  near  the  poet  office,  contains  one  church,  four  store*, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  dwelling*. 

BOMST,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Poeen.  cap. 
elrc,  10  sn.  N.E.  Zulllchnti.    Pop.  2000.   The  Inhabitant* 
are  a  motley  breed  of  Germans,  Poles,  and  Jcwa.  There 
are  some  manufacture*  of  coarse  cloth. 
Bo.N  A    in.  .Ifrroditinm),  called  by  the  natives  .Una 
i-  e„  place  of  jajubes,  a  marit.  city  of  N.  Africa,  reg. 
Ahriers,  prov.  Cnesnntinn,  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting 
into  a  spaeioas  bay  (gulf  of  Bona),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seihous,  In  a  somewhat  nnhealthv  country ;  la t.  30°  53'  30" 
If ..  ion*.  7°  4eT  20"  E.    Pop.  about  12000.    It  Is  surrounded 
with  wills  (erected  1058)  30  ft.  in  height,  and  neariy  2  m. 
In  elrc.,  with  four  gate*.   The  town  and  harbour  are  com- 
snanded  by  the  citadel  (A'o.f»a).  on  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  the 
dry.  hating  thick  walls  and  a  circuit  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.    This  citadel  was  much  Injured  In  1S37  by  an  acci- 
dental explosion  of  gunpowder;  hot  It  has  since  been  re- 
plied, and  made  stronger  than  ever.   Bona  haa  been  much 
improved  since  Its  occupation  by  the  French.   The  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  there  are  several  good  houses, 
a  good  market,  with  shops,  reading  rooms,  cotfee  house* 
and  even  a  theatre.  The  road  of  Bona  Is  far  from  being 
«afe.  the  N.E.  and  E.  winds  throwing  In  a  heavy  sea.  The 
Seibou*  was  navigable  when  the  Unmans  possessed  Bonn  ; 
and  U  might  be  rendered  so  again  by  clearing  away  a  bar 
which  has  accumulated  at  Its  month,  where  there  are  but 
3  or  4  ft;  whereas,  within  this,  there  are  13  ft.  water. 
Bona  la  the  seat  of  a  French  Judicial  court ;  has  manufac- 
tures of  brrnou*  and  other  garments,  tapestry,  and  saddles  ; 
exports  corn.  wool,  ox  hides,  and  wax.   It  was  formerly 
the  centre  of  the  French  rmde  on  this  roa*,  and  Is  at  pres- 
ent the  principal  sent  of  the  coral  fishery.    [Sto  Aloiks.*.) 
The  Knsfca  wa»  taken  March  23,  1832,  by  a  few  French 
soldier*  and  *»mm;  the  Turks  left  In  It,  being  dissnii.flcd 
wVh  their  leaders,  having  opened  the  gate*  to  them. 
Bona  was  afterward  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Arabs,  but 
the  French,  having  received  reinforcements,  look  possession 
mf  it,  and  raptured  115  pieces  of  cannon.    About  a  nn!>  i,, 
Ihe  !*.  are  the  remnins  of  Hippo  Regius,  once  a  residence 
of  Hie  Numidlan  kings,  and  afterward  the  Episcopal  see  of 
St.  Augmtlne.   It  waa  situated  between  the  rivers  Bonier 
snah  nnd  Heibons,  being  about  2  m.  In  elrc   lis  chief  relics 
are  some  Inrge  cisterns  and  part  of  the  Roman  walla.  A 
swampy  tract  extends  between  It  and  Bona,  probably  lu  on- 
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eient  haven.  Hippo  was  taken  by  we  Goths,  and  finally 
iimtn.)ed  by  Othmnn.  the  third  caliph.  Its  materials  served 
to  build  the  imJt  ni  town,  ifoxct.  111..  Ill5-2uei;  sassr  p. 
47.  4H ;  Tod  ms  <U  la  sanation,  trtn  p.  93.) 

BONAVISTA,  one  of  tho  Capo  de  Verde  islands  which 
see. 

BOND,  comity,  III.,  situated  8,  of  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  contains  300  sq.  hi.  Organised  f,oni  Madison  in  1817. 
Drained  by  Shoal  and  Sinkiug  creeks,  branches  uf  Kaskas- 
kia  river.    It  coo  lamed  in  1840,  7723  neat  cattle,  53W7 

'  .'•  '  •        -••><•■•    produced  25.722  l.u«h.-.»  ,.(  wheat, 

1540  of  rye.  209.130  of  Indian  corn,  23,450  of  oats,  74«i  of 
potatoes,  366C  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  contained  lea  stores, 
two  woollen  factories,  ten  grist  mills, six  saw-mills,  iwo  tan 
neries,  t»o  distilleries,  twelve  schools,  324  scholars.  Pou 
5000.   Capital.  Greenville. 

BONDENO  (an.  Padiaas*},  a  town  of  the  Stales  of  Uic 
Church,  dcleg.  Fcrrara,  at  Uic  confluence  of  the  ft  nam  and 
and  Po  d'Argento.   Pop.  2500.    It  lie.  at  Uic  mouth  of  a  de 
Ale  which  leads  across  the  Apennines. 

BONEFRO.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Sannto,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  6  m.  8.8.E.  Larino.  Pop. 
3000.  It  has  a  fine  palace  and  a  magnificent  parish  church 
with  four  houses  of  refuge. 

BONIFACCIO,  a  town  and  sea- port  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, cap.  cant.,  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Island,  on  the  strait  which  bean  lu  name,  45  m.  8JJ, 
Ajaccki;  lat.  4P  23-  11"  N.,  long.  1*5  V  HT  fi.  pop.  3031. 
It  Is  well  built  and  fortified,  bul  not  strongly,  lis  port, 
which  Ilea  between  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  is 
built  and  the  mainland,  stretches  nearly  1  m.  inward,  has 
deep  water  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ihe  Medi- 
terranean. Its  entrance,  however,  is  not  more  than  from 
80  to  90  yards  brood,  which  renders  It  a  little  difficult  of  ac- 
<-. ■*.«.  [Hugo.  art.  Curse ;  .Same's  Wouf  Directions  for 
tke  Mediterranean.  S'C.) 

BONIFATL  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Cltra.  4  to. 
8.E.  Bclvidere.  Pop.  3000.  It  has  seven  1  churches,  and  u 
convent;  and  a  great  number  of  silkworms  are  raised  in  Its 

cuvirons. 

BONDOU,  a  country  of  W.  Africa,  wliich,  like  m<ait  oth 
en  in  Ihe  same  part  of  the  world,  has  not  had  ii*  ostronoui 
leal  position  precisely  ascertained.  Ou  RenneH's  map  to 
Park's  First  Journey,  ll  is  placed  between  Ihe  lets,  of  134° 
and  141°  V.  and  between  long.  100  10'  and  11°  20'  Vv. 
On  Ibe  map  to  Park's  Second  Journey,  Ihe  long,  remain* 
unaltered,  bul  the  laL  Is  removed  one  degree  moru  to  the 
N-,with  the  whole  of  the  traveller's  route,  in  order  to  make 
that  route  agree  w  ith  the  few  observations  which  were  ta- 
ken. Though  powerful  among  its  barbarous  neighbours,  it 
is  a  small  state,  not  exceeding  in  length,  from  E.  to  VV 
m.,  nor  In  width,  from  N.  to  8.,  70;  It  Is,  however,  v.  rv 
compact  In  form,  and  lu  area  is  probably  not  less  than  5000 
sq.  m.  Its  nop.  may  amount  to  1 ,500,000  or  2,000000.  It 
Is  bounded  E.  by  Bambouk  ;  8.E.  and  S.  by  Tends  and  the 
Simbanl  wilderness  (wooded,  not  desert);  8.W.  by  Ihe 
same  wilderness  and  Woolll ;  VV.  by  Foots  Torts ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  Kujaaga.  (fari's  Jls>*  ssuf  *Vrst  Jrarsty,  44- 
57.)  Bondou  Is  tolerably  elevated  among  the  Senegambion 
system  of  mountains,  and  some  parts  of  lu  surface  rise  into 
considerable  peaks.  The  land  stones  towards  the  N.  and 
VV„  as  Is  shown  by  the  direction  of  Ihe  rivers,  the  Fo-le-inc 
holding  a  N.  course  to  the  Senegal,  and  the  Ncrirho  a  8. YV. 
one  to  the  Gambia.  The  sub-tributaries  of  these  affluents 
are  so  numerous,  that  though  neither  of  the  fust-class  riven 
(Senegal  and  Gambia)  pass  through  Bondou.  there  ore  few 
dUtrirt*  better  or  more  abundantly  watered.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  vegetation  is  of  a  most  vigorous  kind  ;  the 
hills  are  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  in  native  fertility 
the  soil  Is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  produc- 
tions are  Ihe  same. with  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
(s,  f  Ha MtiAiiB  a,  Bamboi  a,  Jtc.) ;  bul  a  winter  or  dry  sea- 
son harvest,  though  not  quite  peculiar  to  tills  country,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers. 
The  corn,  called  by  botanisU  Hoknt  eornntu,  from  Ihe  de- 
pending position  of  lu  ear,  la  sowed  about  November,  Is  in 
full  vigour  by  tho  end  of  December,  and  is  reaped  in  the 
early  part  of  January.  It  Is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  ap- 
pean  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  dbourrah. 
In  climate  and  division  of  seasons,  Bondou  agrees  also  with 
Uie  surrounding  countries  (see  at  oases),  but  It  ap|>ear*  to 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  more  healthy,  and  (probably 
from  lU  comparative  density  of  population)  ll  teem*  to  be 
rather  less  infested  by  ferocious  animals.  Though  close  to 
the  richest  gold  districts  of  Africa,  It  appears  to  k*  ponr  In 
metals;  gold  dust,  «*  imtall  quantities,  and  iron  being  pan 
of  the  Imports.  (Par*.  51,  58.  Jtc.)  The  inhabitajiU  dim  r 
essentially  In  complexion  and  manners  from  their  Immed: 
ate  neighbours.  They  belong  to  the  great  Foulah  fiunliv. 
next  to  Ihe  Mandlngoes,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  VV. 
Afriran  nations.  They  have  tawny  or,  rather,  yellow 
skins,  with  small  features,  and  soft,  silky  hair.  They  hold 
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to  bo  their  Inferiors;  and,  »  hen  talking  of  dif- 
ferent race*,  always  das*  themselves  among  rkitr  people. 
They  have,  indeed,  most  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  an  Arab 
race ;  but,  though  many  of  them  apeak  a  little  Arable,  their 
native  toogue  bean  no  resemblance  to  that  language,  nor 
have  they  any  legend*  that  trace  their  origin  farther  E.  than 
Pooladoo  (literally,  "the  country  of  the  Fonlah*"),  near 
the  sources  of  the  (Senega).  In  industry,  energy,  and  re- 
sources, they  are  superior  In  their  negro  neighbours ;  they 
are  tolerably  good  agriculturists,  and  are  said  to  be  well 
versed  la  graving  and  dairy  husbandry,  though  they  make 
no  cheese.  Cattle  Is  their  chief  wealth,  and  they  posses* 
also  a  handsome  breed  of  horses.  There  are,  indeed,  but 
few  African  countries  where  so  many  of  the  necessaries, 
and  even  convenience*,  of  life  are  enjoyed,  and  that  not  by 
the  rich  only,  but  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

Ontrally  situated  between  the  Henegal  and  (Zambia. 
Bonduu  has  become  a  high  road  for  traffic ;  the  slave  deal- 
ers from  the  coast  usually  pass  through  n.  and  by  their 
means  a  considerable  commerce  Is  carried  an  with  the 
neighbouring  and  even  distant  countries.  The  native  ex- 
ports consist  of  corn,  cotton  cloths,  tome,  sweet  smelling 
gums,  and  probably  sometimes  cattle.  The  transit  trade  eon  - 
sists  of  slaves,  salt,  iron,  Shea  butter,  and  gold  dust.  The 
government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  Is  often  al  wnr 
with  his  Mandingoe  neighbours,  nnd  generally  to  their  loss. 
When  Major  Houghton  was  hi  the  country,  he  had  Just 
■tripped  the  king  of  Kambuuk  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
territory. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  very  generally  professed, 
but  not  exclusively ;  the  king  himself  is  a  kafir  (infidel1, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  nny  Intolerance  is  practised  by 
either  sect ;  but  the  uncharitable  maxims  of  blamlsoi  teem 
to  have  had  some  Influence  over  the  Bondnu  Fnulnhs,  u  ha 
an  less  hospitable  than  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  ne 
groea. 

School*  are  established  In  the  different  towns,  where 
children  of  all  persuasions  arc  taught  to  read  and  write. 
The  character  used  It,  of  course,  Arabic,  and  the  inst meters 
the  Mohammedan  priests  ;  by  tins  means  Mohammedanism 
possesses  a  strong  holdover  the  people, since  the  Impression 
mirte  on  the  pupils'  minds  In  these  schools  ore  seldom 
eradicated. 

«  uttomt  and  duties  on  travellers  nre  extremely  high.  An 
as*  load  of  goods  pays  a  bar  (two  shillings)  at  all  places; 
and  at  Fatheonda  (the  royal  residence)  a  musket  and  six 
bottles  of  gunpowder,  or  (he  value  of  them,  are  exacted  as 
the  common  tribute ;  besides  which,  neither  the  king  nor 
any  of  his  chief  officers  are  delicate  in  requesting  presents, 
which  requests,  under  the  circumstances,  are,  in  fact,  de 
m*nds  which  cannot  be  evaded.  (Park,  p.  44-62;  Hough 
ton' i  Afr.  ./..,.<-.  cap.  Xtll.,  8,  11,  ste.) 

BONN,  a  very  ancient  handsome  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  cap.  clrc..  pror.  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river, 
about  15  m.  8.  Cologne.  Pop.  13,000.  The  principal  celeb- 
rity of  Bonn  is  derived  from  Its  university,  founded  in  1818. 
and  intended  to  replace  that  of  Cologne,  suppressed  by  the 
French.  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Rome,  was  one  of  lis 
professors ;  and  it  has  still  to  boast  of  scone  very  di-tinguish- 
ed  names.  In  1836  it  had  686  students.  The  elector*  of 
Cologne  formerly  resided  here ;  and  their  castle,  a  building 
of  Immense  extent,  Is  now  the  university.  The  library  that 
belonged  to  the  university  of  Cologne,  comprising  from 
80,000  to  100,000  vol*.,  has  been  removed  thither.  In  the 
museum  of  Rhenish  antiquities,  In  the  university,  Is  an  an- 
cient monument.  Inscribed  T)tm  VicUtrim  Sacrum,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Identical  Ara  Vbiorum  mentioned  by  Ta 
eltus.  {Annate  lib.  I.,  $  3D.)  This,  however,  is  doubtful. 
The  cathedral,  or  metropolitan  church,  In  the  older  (Gothic 
style,  with  a  high  tower,  has  a  statue  of  the  Empress  Hele- 
na, and  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a  church  she  had 
founded.  There  is  also  a  good  town-hall,  theatre,  tte.  A 
fine  avenue  of  chestnut*  conducts  to  the  Chateau  of  Pop- 
fttidorf,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  unlveivity,  contain  - 
tng  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  having  attached  to 
It  a  *pacioua  and  well  kept  botanical  garden.  The  situation 
of  Bonn  is  delightful.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  desirable  towns 
on  tbe  Rhine  a*  a  place  of  reiidenre.  Beethoven,  the  musi- 
cian, was  born  hereon  the  17th  December,  1770.  {Cellarii, 
Motit.  Orhit  Antijui.  I.,  p.  330 .  Sr hrtiber.  4-c.) 

BONNAT,  a  town  of  France,  d  p.  ('reuse,  csp.  cant.,  on 
a  hill  not  far  from  the  little  C  re  use.   Pop.  2738.   It  U  dla 
lingulstied  by  the  old  castle  of  Beauvals. 

BONNK  FF.MMR.  t,  Howard  Co.,  Mo.  It  contains  one 
school,  96  scholars.    Pop.  988. 

BONNE  ROM  MB,  t.,  St.  Lour*  co..  Mo.  It  contain*  one 
academy,  40  students,  three  schools,  92  scholars.  Pop. 
9516. 

BONNET-LECH  ATE  AO  (BT0.  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Loire,  cap.  eant,  17  m.  8.  Muntbr1*on.  Pop.  2156. 
This  u  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  It  it  (Hunted  on  a  Ro 
saaa  road,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and  occupies  a  pictnr 


esquc  posjU'in  on  the  summit  of  a  bill,  surmounted  by  a 
fortress,  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  tbe  Romans.  Part  of  ins 
ancient  walls  and  towers,  by  which  the  town  was  formerly 
surrounded,  still  exist  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church. 
Locks  of  various  sorts  are  made  here,  and  some  lace ;  and 
the  place  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  forwarded  u. 
the  building. yards  nt  8L  Rambert    (Hugr,  art.  J. our 

BONNET  \IU.i;.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sartbe,  cap. 
cant,,  on  the  Dive.  16  in.  N  E.  Mans.  Pop.  3746.  It  baa  a 
castle,  constructed  in  tbe  15th  century.  The  inhabitants 
nre  principally  engaged  In  the  cotion  manufacture*  . 

BONNEVAL.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure  el  Loir,  cap 
cant.,  on  the  Loire.  In  a  fertile  valley,  19  m.  8-fl.  W.  Char 
trcs.  Pop.  2560.  Streets  broad  and  well  laid  oul.  It  was 
formerly  fonlflcd.  and  bad  an  abbey.  The  church  Is  tur 
mounted  by  a  very  high  steeple.  It  ha*  a  cotton  mill,  with 
manufacture*  of  calicoes,  carpets,  coverlets,  Jlc.,  tad  some 
considerable  tanneries. 

BON  NOR  V  A.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  dioc.  Sassari,  IB  av 
I  N  K.  Boat,  in  a  healthy  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain.  Pop.  4000.  It  has  two  convents,  one  of  them 
for  Jesuits.  A  haras,  or  demit  fttalans,  was  established 
hen'  in  1803.    (Smuth'e  Sardinia,  p.  330.  nnd  Diet.  titag.) 

BOODROOM,  or  BODRl'N,  a  sea  port  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  In  Natolla,  coast  of  the  Archipelago,  opposite  Ui« 
island  of  Co*.  100  m.  &  Smyrna;  lat.  37°  V  21  .\  ,  long 
27°  25'  18"  E.  Pop.  11,000?  It  la  beautifully  and  conve 
nlently  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  and  thr 
southem  shore  of  the  Ceraunic  gulf,  u  hi  u  Cape  Krto. 
It  hat  a  small  but  well-sheltered  harbour,  with  from  two 
to  three  fathoms  water,  resorted  to  by  Turkish  cruisers, 
and  having  generally  a  ship  of  war  on  the  stocks.  In  uV 
bay  outside  the  harbour  then  are  from  10  to  90  fathoms. 
Houses  of  stone,  and  irregularly  scattered  along  the  short 
of  the  bay.  being  Interspersed  with  gardens,  tombs,  and 
cultivated  fields.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  nnd  the  bazar* 
wretrhed.  The  castle  or  fortress,  situated  on  a  projecting 
rock  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  was  built  by  the  knights 
of  Rhodes  in  1402;  it  is  still  In  tolerably  good  repair,  and 
and  mounts  50  pieces  of  cannon.  Tbe  serai,  or  palace  of 
the  mnosellira  or  governor,  and  some  small  mosques,  stand 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  harbour. 

It  is  supposed  that  Boodronm  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient HalitamasMu*,  the  country  of  Herodotus,  and  of  Dt- 
onysius  the  historian.  Above  the  town  are  the  remain*  of 
a  theatre.  280  ft.  In  diameter,  and  which  seems  to  havs 
had  36  rows  of  marble  seat*.  Old  walla,  exquisite  sculp- 
tures, fragments  of  columns,  aad  other  relics,  evincing  iu 
ancient  splendour  and  importance,  abound  In  tbe  town  axul 
its  vicinity.  { Beaufort' t  Karamania,  p.  95;  Turner' J  Tour 
in  tkt  //sill.) 

B< Ki.N'DEE  Jlt  MDt),  a  rnjahshlp  of  Hindustan,  plot. 
Rnjpnoiana,  dislr.  Haraolee.  under  protection  of  the  BrM 
i'h  ;  area  [Sutherland),  2291  so.  m.  It  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive,  but  Kolah  and  It*  territory'  bnve  been  sap 
nrnted  from  it :  In  1817  more  than  half  the  revenues  were 
usurped  by  Scindia  nnd  Holknr,  and  the  peasantry  unpov 
erished  by  endless  exactions  ;  but  In  1818  tbe  rajah  receiv- 
ed a  considerable  accession  of  dominion,  and  the  town  of 
Patun.  from  the  hands  of  the  British.  Although  small, 
this  state  l*  important,  aa  it  contains  the  principal  passes 
from  tin-  8.  into  Upper  Hindustan.  The  native*  are  of  tbe 
Ham  tribe,  which  has  produced  many  celebrated  nun. 
and  among  others  one  of  Auruugzcbe's  best  generals. 

Boos  Dir.  a  town  of  Hindustan,  proy.  Rojpootnna,  cap.  of 
the  above  rnjahshlp,  and  residence  of  its  sov.,  on  tbe  8.  it 
cllvlty  of  a  long  range  of  hills,  90  m.  8.E.  Ajuieer.  200  rs 
B.W.  Agra ;  lat  250  28'  .\„  iollg.  750  3C  E.  It  U  divided 
Into  New  and  Old  Boondee  ;  the  former  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  ttone  wall,  which  extends  up  the  acclivity  to  soma 
fortifications  which  crown  the  hill ;  the  houses  are  mostly 
of  stone,  and  two  stories  high.  The  palace  U  half  way  up 
the  hill,  and  Is  a  very  striking  stone  edifice,  supported  part 
ly  by  a  perpendicular  rock  400  feet  high,  but  principally  by 
solid  piers  of  masonry.  This  city  Is  also  rendered  pictur- 
esque by  its  numerous  templet,  magnificent  fountains,  and 
spacious  main  street  opening  to  toe  palace,  at  tbe  lows* 
extremity  of  which  stands  a  great  temple,  dedicated  W 
Krishna,  with  many  group*  in  bo*,  relief,  and  other  sculp 
lures.  Old  Boondee  It  W.  of  the  former,  covers  a  consider 
able  surface,  and  contains  some  fine  fountains  nnd  pagoda*, 
but  is  in  a  state  of  general  decay.  The  passu  S.  of  Boon 
dec  ore  strongly  defended,  and  abound  In  natural  beauties, 
In  royal  and  religious  edifice*,  and  other  work*.  Hofl 
ton'*  K.  I.  (7a:..  L.  268.  260 ;  Mod.  Trav.,  i„  82.) 

BOONE,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  tin  r  tire  ma  S  par1 
of  the  stale,  and  contains  300  so.  m.  Bounded  N.  and  VT. 
by  trie  Ohio  river.  Drained  by  Gunpowder  creek.  Ilea* 
mined.  In  1840,  8843  neat  cattle,  15.619  sheep,  34593  awlf*; 
and  produced  101.502  bu>hels  of  wheat.  7977  of  rye, 
of  Indian  corn.  59,493  of  oau,  13.310  of  potatoes,  and 
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pound*  of  tobaeeo.  It  contained  thirty  stores, 
four  flouring  nulls,  nineteen  grist  mills,  tea  saw-mills,  two 
Lu  ucm-».  four  distilleries,  three  academies,  four  mIh»>I«, 
6S  scholars.  Pott. ;  whiten,  TrtW  ;  slaves,  vjikj ;  Troe  colour- 
ed. 17  ;  total.  10,034.    Capital.  Burlington. 

Bookb,  county,  la.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  and  contains  408  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of  Ku 
gar  and  Raccoon  creeks.  Il  contained,  in  1840,  10,381  neat 
cattle,  8*45  sheep.  40.109  twine;  and  produced  35,017  bush 
eU  of  wheat.  1956  of  rye.  947,752  of  Indian  corn,  40,017  of 
oats,  14,863  of  potatoes,  4097  pounds  of  tobacco,  99,135  of 
aiptr  3fio  tons  of  hemp  and  flni.  It  had  twelve  stores, 
two  flouring  mills,  nine  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  Ave 
taauertes,  thirteen  schools,  898  M-holars.  Pop.  8191.  Cap 
sal.  Ufwn>.n 

Booms,  county.  III.  Btttinted  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  400  square  m.  Drained  by  Kishwaukee  or 
Byeami>re  crr-ek.  a  brnnch  of  R«  k  river.  It  contained,  in 
1840.  1684  neat  cattle,  K6  sheep,  5091  swine  .  and  |ir.*lo<  cd 
19JB73  bushel*  of  wheat,  30. 7V9  of  Indian  corn.  93,318  of 
oata.  4»,H16  of  potatoes,  1148  pounds  of  tobneco.  It  hod  two 
stores, oee  grist-mill,  four  saw  mills,  nine  schools,  153sehnl 
ars.   Pop.  1704.    Capital.  Bel  vlderv. 

Boost,  county.  Mo.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
•tote,  and  contains  690  eq.  m.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Missouri 
river,  B.  by  Cedar  creek.  Ihnlned  by  Bonne  or  Roche 
Perce  river  and  Petite  Bonne  r'euime  river,  which  nrtord 
water  power.  It  contained,  in  11540,  19,915  neat  cattle. 
16.166  sheep.  37,900  twine  ;  and  produced  44,411  bushels  of 
•  heat,  of  rye.  50(1,679  of  Indian  corn.  74.945  of  oats, 
19.514  of  potatoes.  79  tons  of  hemp  nnd  flax.  1,714,663 
of  tobacco.  54.449  of  su«nr.  It  had  twenty  seven 
forty-six  grist-mills,  seventeen  saw  mills,  eleven 
tanneries,  twenty  distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one  week- 
ly newspaper,  one  college,  15  students,  three  academies. 
114  students,  thirty-two  schools.  1033  scholars.  Pop. ; 
whiles,  10,5© ;  slaves,  3009;  free  coloured,  84;  total, 
13J61.   Capital.  Columbia. 

Boost,  L.  Warwick  co.,  la.  It  contains  four  schools, 
W  vholnrs.    Pop.  1792. 

Boose,  t. .  Harrison  co.,  la.  It  contains  two  grist  mills, 
lew  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  schools, 
K  scholars.    P--p.  905H. 

BOONRSBOROCCH,  p.  v.,  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  53  m. 
SJB.W.  Frankfort.  534  W.  Situated  on  the  H.  side  of  Ken 
tacky  river. 

s  I  K  K.  t  .  Howard  ro..  Mo.  Pop.  1005. 
H<  ><  »NF.Vll  1.1  .  p.  U.  Oneida  co..  N.  Y..  98  m.  N.  Utlca, 
114  m  W.N.VV.  Albany,  419  W.  Drained  by  Black  river 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Pop.  5516. 
The  village  U  on  the  Black  river  canal,  31  m.  Jf .  of  Utica, 
and  contains  two  churches,  five  stores,  one  grist  mill,  one 
•aw  mill.  00 r  clothiers'  works,  eights  dwellings,  and  about 
600  inhabitants. 

BoostriLLf.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Bcott  co..  Ark.,  190  m.  W. 
try  N.  Little  Rock,  1185  W.   Situated  on  the  V  side  of 
Petite  Jean  river. 
Boosr.vjttt,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Warrick  co,  la.,  173  ro. 

9.8.W.  Indianopolls,  707  W.    It  COfUt)lOa           school,  4u 

scholars.   Pop.  940. 

Boo*«vili.«,  dry.  p.  v.,  and  capital  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.. 
SO  m.  N.W.  JetsVrtnn  city,  964  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  bank 
bt  Missouri  river.  It  contains  a  neat  court-house.  Jail,  and 
eesjnry  rlerk't  office,  n  Methodist  church,  fifteen  stores,  two 
rape-walks,  two  academies,  108  students,  two  schools,  00 
srholars.    Pop.  11381. 

Hi  KiRfl  A  NPOOR  '  Parkanpura),  a  town  of  the  Dcccnn 
Indu.  prov.  Cnndersh.  of  which  It  wns  the  ancient  cap.,  In 
the  dom.  of  He  India  ;  built  In  a  plain,  on  the  N.W.  bank  of 
the  Turner.  135  m.  88.R.  Oojeln  and  915  m.  K.  Sural;  1st. 
ft0  Is*  long.  78°  18'  R.  This  Is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  built  cities  In  the  Dcccnn.  though,  at  a  whole,  devoid 
<*f  architectural  beauty.  Most  of  the  houses  arc  of  brick. 
euu»y  three  stories  high,  with  neat  facades,  framed  In 
wood,  as  at  Oojeln,  arid  universally  roofed  with  tile*;  but 
the  fort  and  palace  of  It*  ancient  sovereigns,  and  ninny 
Mohammedan  mosques,  chapels,  and  tombs,  are  heaps  of 
ruins.  rVirne  of  ihe  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  jwved 
with  stsme  ;  and  there  Is  a  square  of  considerable  extent: 
the  finest  building  Is  a  mosque,  called  Jomina  Musjud,  n 
pile  of  army  stone,  with  a  handsome  forode,  nnd  octagonal 
minarets,  but  destitute  of  a  cupola,  the  usual  appendage  to 
Mohammedan  structures.  The  Tuptce  Is  a  clear  and  benti 
ttfnl  stream,  but  here  of  no  great  breadth,  and  easily  fordo 
ble  In  the  dry  sensnn.  Boorhnnponr  Is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter by  aqueducts,  which  bring  it  n  distance  of  4  ni.,  and  dis- 
tribute it  through  every  street  below  the  pavement,  whence 
It  la  drawn  up  by  leathern  backets  -  500  of  the  best  hou- 
ses) nee  occupied  by  Bokrnh*.  a  Mohammedan  sect,  who 
are  the  great  merchants  In  this  part  of  Hindustan,  wear  the 
Arabian  costume,  and  call  themselves  Arabs  by  decent. 
This  city  was  conquered  by  the  Mahratuw  In  1700,  since 
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which  it  has  progressively  decayed.   It  was  captured  by 
the  British  In  IHU3,  but  afterward  restored  foSclndla.  The 
gripes  grown  In  its  vicinity  are  said  to  bo  the  best  In  In 
dla.    ( MsisifUs,  I..  969.  970.) 

BMOlln,  an  Isl.  of  ihe  R,  Archipelago.  4th  dins  .fVaw 
/are),  between  1st.  3°  and  4P  8,  and  long.  196°  and  I9T» 
K  ,  80  m.  W.  Oram  ;  length,  K.  to  W.,  75  m.,  breadth  3e 
m.  Rice,  sago,  a  profusion  of  nromatic  and  other  woods, 
tropical  frails,  and  Ihe  best  eajepul  oil,  are  found  here . 
tile  Interior  is  peopled  by  llorafooran,  who  subsist  on  sago 
and  the  chase.  Home  of  the  other  inhabitants  arc  Moham 
mednns.  Chinese  Junks  and  8.  He  it  whalers  visit  It,  ami 
the  Dutch  have  a  settlement  on  the  island. 

BOOROOCIRD,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak  Herman 
shew.  cap.  govern.,  in  n  fine  and  fruitful  valley.  190  m 
N.W.  Ispahan.  Pop.  19,000  (Kinnmr).  It  has  a  fine  cas- 
tle and  several  mosques.  The  low  11  and  dist.  attached  to 
It  belong  to  the  tribe  of  l.ark.  who  do  not  wander  far  from 
the  spots  to  which  they  are  partial,  but  settle  In  villages, 
and  employ  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  their  esuufc 

BOOTAN,  or  BHUTAN,  an  indep.  state  of  N.  Hindos 
tan,  between  Int.  96°  30*  and  980  M  N..  and  long.  88P  30 
and  94°  B..  having  N.  the  Himalaya,  which  divides  it  from 
Tibet ;  R.  and  8.  Assam  nird  Bengal ;  and  W.  the  river 
Teesta,  which  separates  It  from  Sikklm  :  length,  R.  to  W., 
about  350  m„  by  from  90  to  100  In  width;  bat  Its  limits 
would  greatly  exceed  this  estimate  were  It  described  as 
comprising  all  the  country  Immediately  adjoining  the 
Himalaya,  on  both  sides,  from  » 'ashmere  to  China,  which 
is  termed  by  the  Hindoos  HMotr,  and  its  inhabitants  Bhotfas 
Assuming  it  to  Include  the  districts  now  referred  to.  Its  area 
has  been  estimated  nt  about  64,500  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  si 
1,500,000.  The  external  appearance  of  Bonton  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  Tibet,  which  Is  a  level  table  land,  where- 
as it  is  almost  entirely  mountainous  or  hilly. 

A/oaaMia*.— Its  N.  portion,  which  is  the  B.  declivity  of 
the  Hlmnlaya.  constitutes  an  almost  Impassable  frontier, 
consisting  of  lofty  mountains,  either  covered  with  snow,  or 
black  and  destitute  of  all  verdure  excepting  towards  their 
base,  w  here  short  nnd  scanty  herbage,  a  few  bushes  of 
holly,  and  occasionally  a  stunted  pine,  are  all  the  signs  of 
vegetation  existing  in  this  region. 

About  10  m.  from  this  boundary,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try changes,  becoming,  although  still  bold  and  lofty,  mors 
picturesque  and  smiling:  the  hills  are  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  or  covered  with  verdure  often  to  their 
summits,  having  on  their  slopes  luxuriant  forests.  The 
valleys  are  mere  wedge-shaped  Intervals,  or  water-courses, 
between  the  hills,  and  their  vegetation  11  similar  to  that  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Rurope.  The  country  continues  of 
this  character  for  about  50  m.  from  N.  so  8.,  gradually  be- 
coming less  striking  In  its  features  as  It  approaches  the  ttr- 
riant,  which  divides  ft  from  Bengal.  This  is  a  tract  of 
marsh  land.  95  m.  Id  width,  and  covered  with  jungle,  being 
the  only  plain  belonging  to  Boo  tan :  its  climate  Is  most 
pestilential. 

The  principal  river  Is  the  Tehlnchien,  which  Intersects 
the  country  N.  to  8.,  posting  through  the  valley  of  Tatatsu 
dun,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Patchlen  and  llatchlen, 
and  after  a  turbulent  course  of  about  ISO  m..  during  which 
it  forms  several  cataracts,  and  rushes  over  vast  mosses  of 
rock,  tails  into  the  Brahmaputra,  a  few  mites  below  Ran 
gnmatty,  where  It  b  called  the  Gadawhar.  There  are  sev- 
eral rivers  of  leas  consideration,  supposed  tributaries  of  the 
Brahmaputra ;  but  the  violence  of  their  course  prevents  the 
simplest  form  of  navigation  being  practicable. 

The  primary  rocks  In  the  mountains  are  chiefly  granite 
nnd  nn  imperfect  quartz,  having  the  appearance  of  marble, 
but  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  species  of  porcelain  ; 
good  limestone  Is  abundant,  but  not  usee  either  for  agricul- 
tural or  other  purposes.  It  Is  conjectured  that  the  mountain 
ranges  contain  much  mineral  wealth,  but  they  remain  al- 
most wholly  unexplored.  Iron  and  copper  are  the  only 
metals  hitherto  discovered,  and  the  former  alone  is  applied 
to  any  purpose  by  the  natives. 

The  climate  exhibits  every  variety,  according  to  eleva- 
tion, and  summer  heats  and  winter  cold  are  severally  fell 
In  places  within  sight  of  each  other.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  resembles  the  climate  of 
the  8.  of  Rurope,  not  being  subjected  either  to  the  burning 
nms  or  periodical  rains  of  Bengal.  Snow  prevails  during  a 
great  port  of  the  winter,  except  In  some  few  districts ; 
showers  are  frequent  In  summer,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  exhalations  arising  from  the  numerous  springs  and  cat 
'  tracts,  a  certain  humidity  pervades  the  atmosphere,  even 
at  this  season.  Panukka,  although  but  a  few  miles  dl» 
taut  from  Totsisudon,  has  a  climate  so  much  milder  thai 
the  latter,  that  it  has  been  chosen  as  Ihe  winter  resideno 
of  the  sovereign. 

The  mountain  forests  abound  with  beech,  ash,  maple, 
birch,  yew,  pine,  fir,  cypress,  tu.,  but  contain  no  oaks. 
Numerous  fruits  common  to  Rurope  flourish;  a 
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though  »f  an  Inferior  quality),  pears,  apricot*,  pear  he*, 
**JnuU,  melon*,  mulberries,  strawberries,  raspberries  (the 
two  latter  fruiu  growing  wild),  oranges,  nnd  pomegranates, 
which  are  excellent.  In  the  colder  districts  the  cinna- 
mon-tree, and  a  specie*  of  rhubarb,  are  found. 

The  marshes  of  the  8.  abound  with  elephant*,  rhinoce- 
roses, tiger*,  buffaloes,  and  other  formidable  wild  animals  ; 
but,  excepting  In  theae  part*,  they  are  not  abundant.  Cap- 
tain Turner  apeak*  only  of  a  kind  of  monkey,  which  in- 
habit* it*  vicinity,  and  the  yatk,  or  grunting  ox,  which  I* 
fuund  among  the  mountains  of  the  V  boundary,  but  de- 
scends into  the  lower  country  for  pasture  during  the  winter 
month.'.  The  Tongun  horse, -o  apecke*  peculiar  to  Boouu. 
about  13  hands  high,  well  formed,  »hort  bodied,  clean 
luubed,  deep  in  the  ciiett,  extremely  active,  anil  well  sun 
ed  to  mountainous  countries,  I*  an  object  of  considerable 
trailic  with  Bengal.  Thtue  have  a  tendency  Ui  become 
piebald ;  those  ol'  one  colour  among  them,  although  rare, 
and  less  valued  by  the  native*  are  much  more  esteemed 
by  the  British  merchant*. 

I'toflt.— The  Booteaa  have  been  already  noticed  (see 
m.  IBS).  In  physical  formation  they  differ  greatly  from  the 
Bciigoleae,  being  hardy,  robust,  strong,  and  occasionally,  in 
the  mountain  district*,  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  0  ft. 
Their  tklna  are  smooth,  nnd  often  not  darker  than  those  of 
the  Inhabitant*  of  the  8.  of  Europe ;  face*  broad,  and 
cheek-bones  high,  from  which  point  the  face  rapidly  nar- 
row* downward*;  the  eye  is  small  and  black,  with  long, 
pointed  corner*,  looking  as  if  extended  In  width  by  artin- 
ciai  mean*;  they  have  scarcely  any  eyelashes,  beard,  or 
whicker*.  They  ore  often  greatly  afflicted  with  goitre,  es- 
pecially those  who  live  near  rivers  s object  to  Inundation. 
Though  not  deficient  in  courage,  they  are  peaceably  inclin- 
ed ami  inexpert  in  the  urts  of  wur  :  the  bow  nnd  arrow  (in 
the  use  of  which  they  are  skilful),  sword,  and  falchion  are 
their  chief  weapon*.  No  military  discipline  whatever  Is 
maintained,  and  ambush  is  more  frequently  resorted  to 
than  open  conflict.  They  dress  In  woollen  cloth  ;  use  ani- 
mal food  and  spirit*.  Tea,  la  the  usual  beverage,  but  so 
prepared  a*  to  suit  few  palate*  but  their  own.  Their 
dwelling*  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height ;  the  palace  of 
the  rajnh,  at  Tnsdsudon,  consist*  of  wveral,  nnd  is  magnifi 
cent,  a*  compared  with  the  other  edifices.  Much  Ingenui- 
ty U  displayed  In  the  construction  of  their  bridge*,  which 
arc  composed  either  of  timber  or  chains  of  Iron :  there  is 
one  of  the  latter  kind  across  the  Tchlnchien,  at  Chuka,  de- 
ceiving of  admiration,  the  founder  of  which  I*  unknown. 
Their  aqueduct*  are  formed  of  the  trunk*  of  trees  hollowed 
for  the  purpose.  Both  polygamy  and  polyandry  are  in 
isractiee  ;  niarrlago  la  not  ratified  by  any  religious  form,  and 
It  frequently  happens  that  one  female  become*  the  joint 
property  of  several  member*  of  a  family  ;  the  dead  are 
burneil,  and  their  ashes  plunged  Into  a  river,  on  which  oc- 
casion certain  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  Gylongs,  a 
numerous  sect  of*  recluses,  who  apply  themselves  cxclu- 
■Ively  to  administering  the  duties  of  religion.  There  are 
two  annual  festival* ;  one  In  the  spring,  called  the  Wi, 
consisting  of  different  sports,  in  which  those  of  all  ranks, 
m,  and  age,  mix  with  unrestrained  freedom  ;  and  an  an 
tumnal  festival,  called  muJiaum,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
Hindoo  allegoric*. 

Agricnlturt. — In  the  culture  of  the  land  the  native*  dis- 
play Industry  and  care.  Bice,  wheat,  barley,  and  a  specie* 
of  triangular  seed  bearing  nn  affinity  to  the  polygonum  of 
Linna-ua,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  The  valley 
of  TasHsiiilon,  and  some  of  the  lands  skirting  the  river, 
yield  two  crops  annually  ;  the  ground  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill*  Is  levelled  by  cutting  It  into  shelve*,  to  enable  It  to  be 
irrigated  by  the  mountain  streams.  The  most  laborious 
sfflcea  of  husbandry  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female*.  Not- 
withstanding the  climate  afford*  great  advantage*  for  the 
production  of  culinary  vegetables,  the  lumip  is  the  only 
one  cultivated  with  much  success ;  cucumber*,  shallot*, 
melons,  ate.,  are  grown  ;  but  potatoes  hare  failed,  and  are 
now  totally  neglected. 

The  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries  la  a  monopoly 
In  the  hand*  of  tho  government.  Coarse  woollen  cloth*, 
horses,  wax.  ivory, gold  dust,  silver  ingots,  musk,  the  various 
fruit*  of  Bootan.  and  Chinese  manufacture*,  form  the  chief 
articles  of  export  to  Bengal ;  and  the  same  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  rock  salt,  leather,  tobacco,  paper,  rice,  tu... 
to  Tibet.  An  annual  caravan  i*  sent  by  the  deb  rajah  Into 
the  Bengal  prestd.,  which  return*  laden  with  Indigo  (com- 
piling half  the  cargo),  English  woollen*,  linen  cloths,  cot- 
ton*, sandal  wood,  spire*,  nssufrrtidn,  sheet  copper,  tin,  gun- 
powder, otter  skins,  hum*,  hide*,  fce..  the  whole  usually 
"mounting  In  value  to  about  30.000  rupee*.  A  small  traffic 
with  the  F..  division  of  the  Rungpnor  district  i*  also  main-  I 
tallied.  A  hn*e  silver  coin,  worth  about  KM.,  struck  in 
Conch  Hahor,  la  current  throughout  Bootan,  where  there  is 
ao  mint. 

Mantt/arturrt  —  The  principal  la  paper,  made  from  the 
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bark  of  a  tree,  from  which  material  a  kind  of  silk  and  satta 
is  also  made.  Paro  I*  the  only  market  in  Bootan,  and  here 
arc  manufactured  idols,  swords,  daggers,  »na  ll>"  barbs  of 
arrows ;  the  latter  are  dipped  in  a  |*jison  procured  from  a 
tree  unknown  to  European*,  which,  however,  seldom  prove* 
mortal. 

ktltgion.— Buddhism,  of  the  I^ima  sect,  is  the  prevalent 
religion ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  certain  point*, 
one  sect  permuting  the  use  of  food  considered  impure  by 
the  Brail  mi  os.  No  interruption  whatever,  of  a  diplomatic  or 
other  character,  I*  allowed  to  interfere  during  the  period  of 
the  celebration  of  sacred  rite*  j  there  are  many  sioulanucw 
In  religious  custom*  here  with  those  of  Tibet. 

Oovrrnmrnl.— The  sovereign  power,  though  vested  In 
the  hands  of  the  dharma  rajah,  who  is  regarded  as  |— mas 
ing  divine  attributes,  is  exercised  only  by  the  deb-rajah, 
who  reside*  at  Taaaaaudoa.  The  several  pa»ee*  into  the 
country  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  officers  called  suiaJu, 
who  usually  Inhabit  the  fortresses  of  their  peculiar  district*, 
except  In  winter,  when  they  visit  the  lower  country,  to 
e«iape  from  the  rigour  of  Hie  season,  and  !'>r  the  |nir|si»e 
of  establishing  their  authority,  which  k*  uncertain  la  iu 
extent. 

The  Interior  and  8.  parts  of  the  country  are  divided  lata 
different  domains,  each  controlled  by  a  resident  functionary, 
w  hose  duty  consist*  in  the  exaction  of  the  gov.  does,  ant 
gem  ral  administration  ol  his  distr  The  nu>si  .iil«  t«llnate 
of  the  public  officer*  are  called  moolutt,  which,  situation 
however,  afford*  an  opportunity  for  considerable  preferment 
The  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  paid  mostly  la  articles  of 
produce  and  merchandise.  Tosstsudon,  Wandipuor,  Tom 
nukka.  Ghassa,  and  Murichom,  are  the  chief  towns;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  two.  they  are  no  belter  that 
■null  vUlagea. 

Hitter*.— Of  this  country,  called  by  the  aurienl  Brah- 
min* Mndra,  no  early  record  has  been  tranainitted,  nor  was 
public  attention  much  directed  toward*  it  until  the  deb- 
rajah'*  invasion  of  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Cooch 
Bahnr,  in  1 7 ". J .  which  the  British  government  opposed; 
but,  through  the  intervention  of  the  lama  of  Tibet,  a  peace 
waa  effected ;  the  disputed  district  being  awarded  to  the 
Bootanesc. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  part*  impossible,  tu 
determine  the  exact  boundary  of  the  country  ;  a  regular 
system  of  encroachment  on  the  surrounding  state*  hating 
been  long  practised  by  the  Bootaneae,  who  have  at  different 
periods  appropriated  to  themselves  considerable  pu*ae**lons 
belonging  to  Bengal  and  Assam.  Great  alarm  waa  created 
in  1816  by  a  supposed  threatened  invasion  of  the  ('binear. 
who  had  entered  Nepaul ;  and  the  deb-rajah  wo*  excited 
by  hi*  fear*  to  declare  himself  amicably  toward*  the  British, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  assistance.  If  required.  A  treaty 
waa  concluded  In  1775,  for  carrying  on  the  traffic  of  the  E. 
I.  Company  with  Tibet,  through  Bootan.  by  mean*  of  the 
native  merchant*,  no  other  mode  of  communication  being 
allowed.  {HtmUUu't  K.  I.  fVa:..  I.,  'J7t>-'«!76 ;  Tumer  i 
y.mbanw  to  TtbtU  patttm.) 

BtMiTHBAY.  p.  l,  Lincoln  co„  Me.,  40  in.  8.  by  E 
Augusta,  001  W.  It  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  8, 
IliiiiariMntta  nw  r  on  the  K..  and  Hheepeicot  rivet  on  the 
W.,  w  hich  are  here  but  onus  of  the  ocean.  It  ha*  an  ex- 
Mtlr-nl  harbour,  and  being  surrounded  on  three  aides  by  navi- 
gable water*,  It  |K— r»*o»  great  facilities  for  navigation.  It 
contains  eighteen  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist-mill*, 
three  saw  mills,  nine  school*,  I II I  scholars.  The  fisheries 
employ  457  person*,  and  a  capital  of  970,015.    Pop.  3031. 

BtJOTON,  an  1*1.  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  2d  division ; 

lying  off  the  8.E.  extremity  of  Celebes  ;  !•  iigth.  V  to  8.. 
85  m. ;  average  breadth  about  20  m. ;  between  InU  4°  and 
CO  8.,  long.  123°  £.  |t  u  u,£h  am|  woody,  but  well  <  ulti 
voted,  yielding  rice,  mtlze,  an  abundance  of  tropical  fruit* 
poultry.  fcc.  The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  settlement  here, 
and  sent  nn  officer  annually  to  destroy  all  the  clove-trees 
on  the  island.    {Hamilton'*  E.  I.  tVax.) 

BOPPART  (an.  Baudobriga),  a  town  of  the  Prussia* 
State*,  prov.  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  9  m.  8 
Coblentx.  Pop.  3800.  This  i*  n  very  ancient  town,  its 
walls  appearing  to  he  built  on  Uie  foundation*  of  a  fort  con 
strutted  by  Iirusu*.  In  the  Huddle  age*  it  was  an  imperial 
city,  and  several  councils  have  been  held  In  It  The  house* 
are  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster,  with  projecting  upper  sto- 
ries;  and  the  street*  are  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  filthy.  Tbs 
large  convent  of  Mnnenbitrg.  founded  in  1123.  and  some 
similar  establishment*,  have  been  converted  Into  the  wan 
useful  purpose  of  eott,  n  fir  lories.  The  pariah  church  and 
the  old  church  of  the  Carmelites  are  worth  notice.  (S**r«*- 
4er ;  Barren1'/  Tour,  4-c.) 

BORDK.M  X.  or  BCd  ItDKACX  (an.  BurdipU),  a*J 
Important  commercial  city  and  sea-pen  of  Franca;  can. 
dep.  Glronde,  In  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the 
left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Garonne.  55  n.  8.  E.  from  Its  em- 
bouchure, 102  m  N.  N.  E.  Bavonoo,  or  « 307  ru.  8.  W.  Parte  • 
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at  UP  »'  25"  N,  Ionic.  0°3T  35"  W.  (Pop.  «eom.)  95,114. 
The  Garonne  hens  describes  a  semicircle,  along  the  outer 
(Me  of  which  the  city  extends  for  about  -.s  in.,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  1  m.  in  it*  greatest  diameter.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  quarters :  the  former,  or  south- 
ern portion,  which  includes  the  ancient  Roman  town,  con- 
tains only  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  with  111  built 
stone  houses;  while  the  latter,  comprising  the  N.  part  of 
thr  dQr,  has  mostly  risen  up  since  1743,  when  the  Intend- 
snt.  It.  de  Tourny,  commenced  his  enlightened  administra 
dun.  It  is  exireoeiy  baaasome, «nd  deservedly  celebrated. 
The  Run  duChapeau  Rouge,  which,  with  it* continuations, 
divides  the  city  Into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  is,  in  breadth, 
length,  and  appearance,  not  dissimilar  to  Portland  Place, 
and  has  many  elegant  shop*,  and  some  noble  edifices,  ns 
ihr  Bourse,  and  Grand  Theatre.  The  Alices  and  fours  de 
Tourny,  the  fours  du  Jardui  Public,  the  Count  d'Albrct 
and  several  other  streets;  and  the  Places,  or  squares,  en- 
titled Louts  Philippe  l«f,  Koyale.  Dauphine,  fee,  may  be 
particularised  for  their  beauty  or  sise.  The  Faubourg  des 
L'hartnons,  which  contains  the  Jardin  Publir,  was  spoken 
of  a»  perhaps  the  finest  suburb  in  Europe,  till  the  exten- 
sion of  building  made  it  part  of  the  city.  The  approach 
to  Bordeaux  by  water  is  very  striking.  The  river,  la  its 
narrowest  part  opposite  the  Place  Rovale,  is  720  yards 
across,  with  a  depth  of  16  ft  at  low,  and  nearly  5  fathoms 
at  high  water  ;  the  length  of  the  port  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  city,  is  reckoned  at  upwards  of  a  league ;  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1200  ships  ;  and  such  as  do  not 
exceed  500  or  GOO  inns  may  enter  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
The  Garonne  is  skirted  along  ihe  city  by  a  succession  of 
mperb  quays,  whirh  descend,  by  a  gentle  inclination,  mil,, 
Halrr  s  edge,  and,  besides  their  utility,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  town,  being  lined  with  handsome 
building*,  whose  facades  have  an  imposing  effect  "On 
ftewlnf,"  says  Mr.  Inghs,  ••  this  m.-igniricenl  <  re-rent  from 
any  opposite  point  from  which  (he  eye  may  embrace  its 
•hois  extent  one  cannot  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  it  a  dad- 
oes superiority  over  any  <o*p  rfW  presented  to  as  either 
m  the  French  or  F.nglish  metro).. .lis."  i  tinntrtand,  a-c.  p. 
315  J  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver  there  is  onrv  the 
•Mil  suburb  of  Ln  Basbde.  The  communication  between 
the  ruy  and  its  suburb  la  maintained  by  the  famous  bridge 
of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  that 
U i  anywhere  in  he  met  with.  It  l*  532 j  yards  in  length  (or 
li9>i  >*rds  longer  than  Waterloo  Bri.lge).  by  48  ft  broad  ; 
has  17  arches,  the  piers  being  of  stone,  and  the  upper  parts 
partly  of  .tone  and  partly  of  brick.  It  was  eoaimeneed  Id 
1i*IU.  and  cimplrtcd  in  l«*l.  at  a  cost  of  X"260.OO0.  Owing 
to  the  depth  and  streogth  of  the  current  It  was  a  most  In- 
bortous  undertakiog.  The  road  to  Paris  passes  over  this 
bri.lge  The  public  building*  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
caihrdrsj.  the  churches  of  flt  Michel.  Bt  Croix,  Ht  Benrin. 
Paul.  Bruno,  and  others:  the  Bourse  (P.xchange).  Custom 
House.  Grand  Theatre,  Hall  of  Justice.  Palais  Roval.  Fort 
de  Ha,  synagogue,  public  baths.  4tc.  The  cathedral  is  a 
ana,  but  unfinished  Gothic  edifice,  commenced,  according 
to  Hugo.  In  the  11th.  and  continued  by  several  different 
architects.  In  that  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  from  which 
circumstance,  although  beautiful  in  parts.  It  wants  harmony 
and  regularity.  It  la  4134  ft.  in  length ;  the  height  of  Its 
nave  it  85  ft. ;  that  arm  of  the  cross  in  whlrli  It*  grand  cn- 


is  placed  is  adorned  with  two  spires,  each  nenrlv  1«0 
ft  in  height  At  a  short  distance  from  it  stands  fhe  ancient 
belfry,  formerly  nearly  330  ft.  high ;  but  having  been  much 
dilapidated  during  the  Revolution.  It  Is  now  reduced  to  little 
Wire  than  100  ft  high,  and  serves  as  a  shot  lower.  The 
ehur.  h  of  St.  Michel,  built  in  the  13th  centurv.  Is  in  a  more 
pertrt-t  architectural  style  than  the  cathedral:  but  like 
ithcr  churches  In  Bordeaux.  II  Is  dnrk  and  gloomv.  It  also 
has  an  isolated  belfry,  which  was  320  ft.  high  until  mutila- 
ted, ami  lo  port  destroyed,  by  a  tempest  ro  17G8.  On  its  sum- 
mit i«  now  a  telegraph,  forming  part  of  the  line  between 
Pans  and  Bnyonne;  and  benenth  It  N  a  envern  in  which 
wad  bodies  have  been  preserved  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Thr-  church  of  8c  Croix  Is  the  most  ancient  of  all.  having 
keen  built  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  centurv.  nnd  restored 
b)  Charlemagne.  The  churches  of  Notre  h  um..  St.  Paul, 
Bad  the  College  Roynl.  are  of  much  later  date.  The  svna- 
!  is  n  handsome  building,  erected  In  the  time  of  Xapo- 
Tttere  ore  two  Protestant  churches,  but  they  present 
m  worthy  of  remark.  The  Bourse  is  a  large  edifice, 
with  a  splendid  staircase,  ami  a  hall  in  Its  centre.  <>M  ft  In 
length,  by  «5J  ft.  broad.  lighted  by  a  larg  e  gls  zed  dome,  784 
ft.  high,  and  adorned  with  a  gallery  supported  bv  n  double 
rank  ..f  nrrnoes.  In  the  upper  part  of  the-  building  are  the 
Oosjttctl  Chamber.  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  moms  used 
"  :  purposes.   Tl»«  Custom  House,  built  on  the 
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of  the  Place  Royale.  Is.  externally,  like 
Bourse.   The  Grand  Theatre,  bmlt  in  the  reign  of  Ixuils 


a*  of  x°  1 70.000,  hns,  without  exception, 
exterior  In  F^n<*i       perhaps  in  Kurope. 


It  will  accommodate  4000  persons,  and  has  a  fine  concert- 
room,  a  spacious  ball,  cafes,  and  other  apartments.  There 
are  several  other  tin  aires,  but  none  is  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  Palol*.  or  Chute,  u  Roval.  built  in  1 778.  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  is  an  extensive 
and  fine  structure,  with  a  large  quadrilateral  court  in  its 
centre.  Napoleon  made  It  an  imperial  palace.  The  Piilni- 
ilc  Justi.-. .  il,,-  ,,•  >toi  slif  r..)i,|  court  and  civil  tnl.uiinl.  tins 
a  marble  statue  of  Montesq  ikeu.  The  modem  town-ball 
is  or  Gothic  architecture ;  of  the  ancient  one,  built  hi  the 
13th  century,  nothing  at  present  remains  but  an  oval  town, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  (linked  by  two  turrets,  called  tli< 
T aw  it  V  HerUge. 

Bordeaux  was  for  a  long  period  fortified;  but  Ihe  new 
streets  pl.inmd  \>\  M.  de  Tourny  for  the  most  part  occupy 
the  sites  of  the  former  works  I  the  Fort  de  Ha,  constructed 
by  Charles  VII.,  is  now  converted  into  the  prison:  the 
Chateau  Trompelle,  built  by  the  same  sovereign  in  1453, 
was  demolished  in  1817;  and  its  she,  w  hich  now  forms  the 
Place  Louis  Philippe,  laid  out  aaa  promenade,  and  planted 
with  tree-..  Then,  are  some  remains  of  antiquity  In  Bor- 
deaux: the  principal  Is  what  Is  called  Ihe  "  Palace  of  Gal 
lienus."  a  va*t  nmphitheatre  of  brick  and  stone,  believed  to 
have  bean  erected  about  A.D.  *U.  but  now  much  dilapida- 
ted. It  stands  in  Ihe  N.  half  of  the  city,  about  \  m.  from 
Ihe  ancient  Roman  town.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
elliptic  form,  144,  yds.  long,  by  nearly  115  yds.  wide,  and 
capable  of  accouimoduiing  15.000  spectators ;  it  suffered 
greatly  during  the  revolutionary  phrenxy  in  I7W2  (when  Ihe 
Pnlnls  d'Omhriere,  or  Custram  I'mbrarir,  another  Roman 
edifice,  was  also,  for  Ihe  most  pnrt,  destroyed) ;  but  Its  two 
principal  entrances  28}  ft.  high,  by  IV)  ft.  wide,  and  a  part 
of  its  circumference,  am  still  nearly  perfect  Most  o'her 
relics  of  the  Roman  dominion  have  disappeared.  The  Tem- 
ple of  TntttU,  supplied  to  have  been  dedicated  to  thr  tu- 
telary divinity  of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  erected  early 
In  the  first  century,  was  88  ft.  in  length  on  each  side,  and 
contained  24  enormous  columns,  17  of  which  were  standing 
towards  the  end  of  ihe  17th  century.  It  w  as  much  mutila- 
ted in  164V,  and  totally  demolished  under  Louis  XIV.,  In 
1677,  to  make  room  for  Ihe  glacis,  constructed  by  Vnuban, 
round  the  Chateau  Trompelle.  No  trace  b  found  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  and  Fountain  of  Divona ;  and  Ihe  stream 
Otritta.  now  La  Devise,  mentioned  by  Ausonius  (f.Varw 
Drbtt,  xlv.  11. ), 

Per  ■wdiaBtquc  urbn  fnni  >»i  luminn  sltcaai ; 
queai  pt'rr  Omaus  rrduDCum  implrveril  Ma, 
AdUti  totsn  •ptctsbii  duiibu  rqonr  — 

instead  of  supporting  fleeU,  Is  now  arched  over,  and  no 
vestiges  arc  extant  of  Its  duck. 

Bordeaux  has  many  structures,  fee,  devoted  to  trade, 
arts,  and  manufactures.  There  are  several  building-docks, 
in  w  hlch  brigs,  frigates,  Alc,  and  even  ships  of  the  line  are 
constructed,  though  not  so  many  of  either  as  formerly.  The 
.ibatotr  Otntral  (slaughterhouse >.  coinnieiiced  In  I-.'"  Is. 
:ik<-  the  Knircpoi  for  <  'olonial  produce  n.  :u  a.  a  large  build 
ing  w  ell  adapted  for  its  purpose.  There  Is  a  very  extensive 
snufT  manufactory  near  the  Fort  de  Ha.  employing  from  400 
to  500  hands,  and  containing  a  warehouse  capable  of  hold- 
ing 30.130  cwt  of  tobacco.  There  are  numerous  brandy 
distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  vinegar,  glass-bottle,  shot,  and 
cordage  factories,  iron  ami  steel  forges,  potteries  and  tan- 
neries, with  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollens,  kid  gloves, 
bonnets,  corks,  playing-cards,  liqueurs,  musical  instruments, 
barrels,  turpentine  and  other  drugs,  soda,  alum,  vitriol,  min- 
eral waters  and  other  chemical  preparations ;  and  in  Ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  some  gunpowder  fabrics. 

The  trade  of  the  port  Is  considerable  In  the  produce  of 
these  manufactures,  and  in  grain,  cattle,  and  timber ;  but 
the  chief  articles  of  export  are  Ihe  famous  red  wines  of  the 
Glronde  and  brandy.    A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tlunrticr  de  Chartnms  nre  wine  merchants,  and  a  great 
part  also  of  that  quarter  Is  occupied  with  cellars,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  containing  1000  tuns  of  wine.  The 
exports  of  wine  ftsim  Bordeaux  amount  at  present  to  from 
jO.Otsi  to  fsi.OOO  tnns  a  year,  and  would  doubtless  be  much 
■renter  were  It  not  for  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  most 
foreign  article*.   The  trade  of  the  port  has  also  suffered 
severely  from  the  depressed  stale  of  the  French  colonies, 
owing  in  the  preferonre  given  to  the  growers  of  beef  root 
sugnr.    Besides  wines  and  brandies,  which  are  furnished  to 
every  country  with  which  Bordeaux  has  any  trade,  the 
chief  exports  are  liqueurs,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  dried  frulla, 
vinegar,  tartar,  skins,  flour,  cork,  and  various  drugs  to  Fng 
land.   Spirit  of  wine,  tartar,  molasses,  and  colonial  produce 
to  fhe  \  of  Kurope;  fruits,  verdigris,  and  a  few  ton  mi  fir 
tared  articles  to  the  IT.  Plates  ;  to  Hpanlsh  America  and  the 
W.  India  colonies  of  France,  French  manufactures,  furni- 
ture, rattle,  nnd  flour ;  to  the  H.  Seas,  the  K.  Indies,  nnd 
China,  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  furniture,  silver,  4tc.  Bor 
denntis  the  chief  port  of  Southern  France  for  colonial  pro. 
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duce;  it  receives  from  America,  Inrft-t.  and  Africa,  eoflee, 
sugar,  pepper,  segera,  canclla  bark,  indigo,  quinquina,  lea, 
rice,  cocoa,  skins,  dye-woods,  fcc. ;  irun,  lead,  and  other 
metal*  are  imported,  especially  from  England ;  fish,  gli*e, 
and  tallow  from  Russia;  limber  from  the  Daltir  ;  metals, 
oil,  liquorice,  saffron,  Jtc..  from  Spain ;  sine  and  steel  from 
Germany  j  cheese  and  stockfish  from  Holland ;  Uncus 
from  England,  and  the  two  taut-named  countries,  he.  In 
leOai.  .1335  Teasels,  Inrluiling  their  repeated  voyages,  ar- 
rived at  Bordeaux ;  of  which  088  were  from  foreign  ports, 
and  2867  from  French  poru.  Of  the  foreign  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port.  04  were  English.  There  belonged  to  the  city, 
on  the  1st  of  January.  1837,  357  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
66.355  tons  ,  of  these  230  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  57.500 
ions,  were  employed  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  others  In 
coasting  trade  and  river  navigation.  The  trade  with  the 
interior.  Is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Canal  du  Midi.  (.See 
Fiance.)  The  custom  dunes  at  Bordeaux,  in  1831,  amount- 
ed to  X550.478. 

Bordeaux  possesses  several  charitable  institutions.  "The 
New  Hospital,  erected  t  >  replace  that  of  8t  Andre  (built  in 
1390),  la,"  says  Mr.  Inglln,  "  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence 
and  comfort  beyond  what  la  to  be  found  in  any  other  town 
la  Kurope.  I  dedicated  the  second  of  my  days  at  Bordeaux 
lo  a  visit  to  this  hospital  and  was  equally  surprised  at  Its 
extent,  and  delighted  with  the  admirable  arrangements  that 
pervade  every  part  of  it.  There  is  nothing  that  this  hos- 
pital does  not  contain.  It  Includes  710  beds  for  sick  persons, 
and  18  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who 
pay  for  the  attentions  they  receive.  It  contains  baths,  bake- 
houses, courts,  an  apothecary's  shop,  water  reservoirs,  gar 
dens,  and  accommodation  fur  medical  men.  There  are  also 
in  the  hospital  34  reservoirs  for  water,  as  a  provision  against 
Ore,  containing  1410  hhds.  I  need  scarcely  add,  Uiat.  In 
the  cleanliness  of  every  department,  the  hospital  is  perfect  ; 
and  that  in  the  smallest  minutUr,  everything  is  found  that 
can  contribute  either  lo  health  or  lo  comfort.  The  Borde- 
lals  are  Justly  proud  of  thka  noble  institution .n  (Seufsrr- 
Uud.  it.,  p.  318.)  There  are,  also,  hospitals  for  aliens, 
foundlings,  the  aged,  insane,  fcc„  surras  j  dt  tkmnti.  a  dfflt 
-it  ssrasftrirc.  and  other  similar  establishment*.  There  are 
two  buildings  near  the  river,  each  3tl  yards  square,  devoted 
lo  public  baths;  their  exterior  is  crowned  with  an  agreeable 
terrace,  and  the  Interior  of  both  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  baths,  medicinal  and  otherwise.  The  vine- 
yards of  the  former  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  is  now  con- 
verted inbi  a  public  cemetery ;  there  are  three  others  la  Bor- 
I'tnm.  two  belonging  to  the  Protestants,  and  one  lo  the  Jews. 

Bordeaux  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a  royal  court 
and  court  of  assise,  and  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction 
nod  of  commerce.  It  has  numerous  scientific  and  scholastic 
institutions.  The  Museum  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  comprises  the  public  library,  cabinet  of  natural  history 
und  antiques,  a  picture  gallery,  schools  of  design  nnd  paini 
ing,  observatory,  kr.  The  public  library  contains  110.000 
volumes,  among  which  are  -nine  rare  works,  nnd  several 
valuable  MBS. ;  the  other  departments  are  not  very  rich ; 
the  picture  gallery,  however,  boasts  of  some  good  paintings 
of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Flemish  schools.  There  Is  a 
botanic  garden,  at  which  a  course  of  lectures,  recognised  by 
the  University  of  France,  is  annually  delivered  ;  a  university 
academy,  royal  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres, 
a  royal  college,  a  faculty  of  theology,  with  schools  of  navi- 
gation and  medicine,  a  aonaml  school,  a  school  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  tte. ;  an  Athens-tun  j  l.tnmean.  philnmathlr,  and 
meilico^chirurgieal  societies;  a  royal  society  of  medicine;  a 
society  of  commercial  emulation,  fcc.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  is  an  experimental  farm,  and  a  race-course  or  hip- 
podrome, the  country  round  is  chiefly  appropriated  lo  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  but,  from  Its  flatness,  is  devoid  of  much 
picturesque  beauty.  There  Is  a  Joint-stock  bank  with  a 
capital  of  3.000.000  francs,  and  a  wear  it  a  lets,  m  Bordeaux. 
Mince  1825.  this  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas.  The  in- 
habitants are  generally  opulent,  and  live  In  a  style  superior 
lo  that  common  In  any  other  French  city.  Paris  excepted. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  of  Bordeaux  extends 
over  the  daps.  Uiroade,  Charentc,  and  Dordisxne;  Its  arch 
bishopric,  which  originated  In  the  third  century,  has  for 
sufTragans  the  bi«hops  ..)  Agcn.  Angouleme.  Pole  tiers,  Peri- 
gueut.  I.a  Rorhelle.  and  I.ucoo.  Bordeaux  sends  4  depu 
lies  to  the  chamber.  3  for  the  city,  and  1  for  the  arrondiaae- 


Hi  fiery,  trt. — The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Bordeaux 
is  unknown.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Btturigtt  Freisci,  a 
Celtic  nation  of  Gaul,  and  a  celebrated  commercial  city  In 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Rornsni  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus ;  and  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  second  Aqultalne.    In  the  reign  of  Galllenua,  Tetricue. 

he  governor  of  this  prov.,  one  of  the  so-called  thirty  ty- 
rants, assumed  the  purple  here,  and  it  is  most  pnihahle 

Hugo  i  that  it  was  ho  who  built  the  celebrated  amphtthi- 
ttra.   la  417  the  Vsrifroths,  In  509  Clovis,  and  in  7»  the 


Saracens,  possessed  themselves  of  it ;  under  Charlemagne, 
It  was  governed  by  a  count  of  Its  own  ;  in  the  ninth  century 
It  was  ruined  by  the  Normtns.  It  subsequently  became 
the  cap  of  (intenne.  nnd  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Uiat  duchy, 
under  the  kings  of  England,  to  whom  it  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly belonged  till  the  English  were  Anally  expelled  front 
France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Generally  speaking,  this 
city  has  In  later  times  been  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Bourbon  family  ;  but  In  1830,  on  the  publication  of  the  or 
dennantet  of  Charles  X  .  the  standard  of  revolt  was  hoisted 
Itcre  before  news  arrived  of  the  same  occurrence  In  Paris. 
Bordeaux  and  its  vicinity  have.  In  all  ages,  produced  cele- 
brated men :  among  others,  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne ; 
the  Latin  poet  Ausonlus,  in  the  fourth  century- ;  Chaptal  de 
Buch,  Kdword  the  Black  Prince,  Jay,  la-sere,  fcc.;  Pops 
Clement  V.  and  Richard  II.  of  England,  were  also  natives 
of  this  city,  (//a**,  >Vsarr  PiUvretnr,  It.,  03-72;  (i»U* 
du  foyagrur.  A  r  .  IK17.  p.  158- 102.) 

IH  H't Hi:, NT*  >WN,  p  b,  Chesirrfield  t  Burlington  co„ 
N  J  .  situated  on  a  high  bank,  on  the  E.  side  of  Delaware 
river,  which  prevents  It  from  being  seen  to  advantage  fn 
the  river.  The  Delaware  and  Raritnn  canal  has  Its  i 
termination  here,  and  the  Camden  and  Am  boy  rail 
passes  through  the  place  by  a  viaduct  beneath  its  principal 
streets.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Friends';  Ave  stores,  900  dwellings,  and 
about  1800  inhabitant*.  Incorporated  in  1835.  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte here  Axed  his  residence  when  in  the  United  States, 
and  erected  a  splendid  mansion  and  other  buildings,  and 
expended  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  ornamenting 
his  grounds,  consisting  of  1500  acres.  The  splendid  man- 
sion, with  some  of  Its  rare  pictures,  was  consumed  by  Are, 
and  the  present  buildings  are  plain,  but  commodious.  Bor 
dentown  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  summer  season. 

BOBGIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,  cap. 
cant.,  in  a  plain  A  in.  W.  Caianzaro.  Pop.  3000  Hsving 
been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In  1783,  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  IV.  Its  environs  produce  highly 
esteemed  wines,  and  large  quantities  of  silk- worms. 

BORGO.  a  sea-port  town  of  Russia.  In  Europe,  princip. 
Finland,  gov.  N  viand,  at  the  bottom  of  a  buy  of  the  gnlf  of 
Finland.  35  m.  E.N.E.  Ilelsingfors ;  Inf.  60°  2T  N..  long. 
35P  45'  E.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  gymna- 
sium. The  bar  twin  r  la  Indifferent,  arid  it  has  but  little  trade. 
It  was  here  that  the  emperor  Alexander  received  the  oath 
of  fidelity  tendered  by  the  stales  of  the  principality. 

BORGOMANERO.  a  town  of  the  (Sardinian  stales,  prov. 
Novara.  cap  arrond..  on  the  Gogna.  18  m.  N.N.W.  Kovara. 
Pop.  0000,  It  is  surrounded  by  walla  and  Is  well  built ;  baa 
a  fine  square,  several  convents,  a  hospital,  nnd  a  memt  •>- 
;>irfr. 

RoRGO  H  AN  Ii<  i NINO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
cap.  dlstr..  on  the  St i rone.  22  m.  U  K.  Plarentla.  Pop.  4000. 
It  M  surrounded  by  walla  has  a  ducal  palace,  a  cathedral, 
four  parish  churches,  a  college,  a  seminary,  a  work  house, 
nnd  some  fabrics  of  silk  and  linen.  It  owes  Its  name  to  St. 
Ih.nino,  who  was  beheaded  here  in  304. 

Borgo  Is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  various  small  towns  kn 
different  parts  of  Italy. 

BORI80PF.  a  town  of  Russia,  la  Eunrpe.  guv.  Minsk,  eat 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bercxina,  45  m.  N.E.  Minsk.  Pop. 
1000.  Boriasof  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  la  a  work  of 
this  son.  bill  for  the  celebrity  it  has  aeqnlred  from  the  dis- 
astrous passage  of  the  Bcrciina.  effected  near  it,  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  on  Its  retreat 
from  Moscow,  la  1812. 

liiiRISS<n;l,F.BSB,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
Janvlavl.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wolga,  opposite  to  Ro- 
manof.  Pup.  4000.  It  Is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hlD 
declining  towards  the  Wolga,  and  surrounded  with  dense 
forests.  It  is  also  the  name  of  another  small  Russian  town, 
gov.  Tambnf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vorona. 

BORKIIUM.  a  small  us.  In  the  North  sea.  belonging  to 
Hanover,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ema  about  0  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland.  It  is  included  in  the  bail  I 
wick  of  Pewsutn,  Is  about  13  m.  la  eirc..  and  has  about  500 
inhabitants.  It  la  so  low  that  at  high  water  ft  Is  divided  by 
the  sea  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  The  aihabittnta  are 
mostly  seamen,  several  of  them  being  employed  as  harpooa- 
ers  in  the  ships  engaged  in  the  northern  whale  fishery 
They  also  raise  com.  fruits,  and  cattle.  It  is  sn  eatahli<hea 
custom,  that  a  third  part  of  all  articles  saved  from  ship 
wreck  goes  to  the  individual  on  whose  land  the  it  lis  star 
look  place.  Borkhum  Is  a  par,  with  a  church  and  a  school. 
The  spire  of  the  church  serves  also  as  a  lighthouse.  Tin 
lantern,  which  is  furnished  with  reflecting  lamps,  is  150  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  Is  In  lat.  53°  35  20"  N„ 
long.  OP  40 '86  *  E.  (IMcL  OesrrapAifas.  sVr. ;  OreWas,  see 
in  Pilar  rj,  2d  edit.,  p.  01.) 

BoRMlO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Vslvline.  at 
of  the  Fredoato  with  the  Adda,  30m  MX 
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•VtorMo.  pop.  S500.  A  large  cattle  fair  is  annually  held 
acre.  Horn  the  S9d  to  ihe  95th  of  October ;  and  in  Is  vlcin 
ty.  am  the  declivity  «>f  mount  Braglio.  arc  celebrated  miner- 
al springs,  much  frequented  by  pailent*  from  the  Valieline 
and  the  Gnson*.  This  town  was  formerly  much  more 
con  i  idea  able ;  but.  being  sacked,  burned,  and  Is  inhab.  nut 
to  the  awonl,  in  1831,  It  has  never  recovered  frnni  the  dis- 
aster.   ( Hampold, .) 

BORNEO  (called  by  the  native*  Tana*  Kltmtntmn), 
ihe  larxcst  Wand  in  the  world,  Australia  bring  reckoned  a 
continent,  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  I'.  archipeln- 

Tb;  between  lat  4°  10*  8.,  and  7°  N.,  and  long,  loiro  nnd 
IV°  W  II;  having  N.  and  W.  the  China  sen;  E.  the 
Celebes  tew  and  (trails  of  Macassar;  nnd  B.  the  at  of 
Javn  form  compact ;  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  730  m.. 
brendth  330  m.;  area,  28i>.0M.aq.  n.  Pop.  |in>bnbly  from 
three  lo  four  millions.  The  const*  are  less  indented  by 
drrp  buys,  or  creeks,  than  those  of  moat  islands  of  the 
an-lup. .  notwithstanding  which,  It  has  several  fine  and  spn- 
cm  km  hnrSrnm.  The  shores  consist  usually  of  mud  tanks, 
with  numbers  of  minute  and  rocky  Islets  nnmml  them ;  the 
land  for  several  miles  towards  the  interior  continuing 
marshy  and  alluvial.  Interspersed  with  gentle  acclivities, 
covered  with  underwood  In  the  maps  a  chain  of  mount- 
ain*, running  N.E.  to  S.W.,  have  ttren  represented  as  pnw> 
tng  through  the  centre  of  the  Island;  but  Mr.  Earl,  wbu 
visited  the  interior  In  1KM,  saw  no  traces  of  these,  nor  dues 
he  believe  In  their  existence.  Excepting  the  volcanic  chain 
of  mountains  passing  throoch  Javn,  nnil  the  8.  pnrta  of  the 
archipelago,  to  the  E.,  nil  the  hill  ranges  nf  this*  islands 
run  N.W.  and  8.E.,  nnd  seem  lo  be  continuations  of  the 
great  ranges  which  ran  In  that  direction  through  the  ultra - 
Cassntk  peninsula,  and  of  which  the  rocky  island  Plilo 
Condor  and  the  Natunas  teem  to  be  connecting  links. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  geological  character — granitic ; 
and  In  Borneo  probably  terminate  in  a  range  which  lines 
the  H  E.  shore  for  M  m.,  called  the  Hundred  mountains. 
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4-e.)  There  are  numerous  nnd  extensive 
plains,  especially  In  the  N.;  but  the  most  ini]Mirtnri(  yet 
known  to  Europeans  Is  that  of  Mnntradok.  near  the  W. 
coast.  There  are  said  to  be  upwards  nf  100  rivers,  ninny 
being  navigable,  and  some  of  considerable  size.  The  prin- 
cipal Is  the  Banfeirrnaasin.  which  has  a  8.  course  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  Island,  and  falls  Into  the  sea  not  far 
the  town  of  the  same  naroe  on  the  8.  coast.  Ihe 
r.  Con,  and  many  others,  are  met  with  on  the  E.  coast ; 
the  W.  the  Hsanhas,  Pon turns,  Lnndak,  Succadan,  *Vc.. 
the  principal ;  the  first  Is  1  m.  Wide  at  It*  mouth,  and 
ch  more  a  lutle  farther  Inland.  Is  has  been  ascended 
til  vessels  by  the  Dutch  for  00  m.,  and  beyond  that  is 
to  be  available  far  canoes  to  within  two  dnys'  walk  of 
Pmper.  The  larger  rivers,  which  come  from  the 
centre  of  the  Island,  appear  not  to  have  their  origin  in  any 
nrauutainous  region,  as  they  rise  no  higher  during  the  rainy 
season :  they  seldom  contain  any  sand  banks  or  rapids. 

Nothing  satisfactory  ha*  bxen  communicated  respecting 
the  geology  of  Borneo,  except  the  granitic  character  of  Is 
primary  mountains;  its  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  the 
European  settlements  vlea  in  richness  with  that  of  any  other 
Uland  of  ihe  archip.  In  the  N.E.  It  is  said  to  he  superior  to 
all  other  parts.  Borneo  la  rich  in  valuable  minerals  :  it  is 
the  ooly  Island  of  the  archip.  where  diamonds  are  found ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  from  Landnk.  In  the  Chinese  terri 
lory:  one.  In  the  rough  state  weighing  367  carats,  and 
worth,  according  to  the  common  but  absurd  method  of  esti 
mating  such  articles.  £380,378.  has  been  (bund  there,  and 
wa».  m  1815,  the  property  of  a  petty  chief.  Diamond*  are 
■tort  numerous  In  the  alluvial  soils,  In  which  gold  Is  also 
found;  and  are  of  good  water,  though  usually  small.  The 
plsm  of  Montradok  1*  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  88.382 
ounces  annually  of  pure  metal  ( Hamilton) ;  the  toil  in 
which  it  is  found  h  slifT,  nnd  the  veins  He  from  8  to  15  ft. 
below  the  surface.  It  Is  met  wtih  chiefly  in  small  particles, 
nearly  as  fine  as  sand,  although  sometimes  in  irregular 
of  the  mm  of  a  tlx  pence.  There  are  Inexhaustible 
>  of  ore  of  antimony,  of  very  superior  quality,  at  Bera- 
Wak  ;  1400  too*  of  which,  at  I6#.  to  30*.  per  ton.  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  Hlngnpore:  tin  It  plentiful  in  tome  parts, 
sasd  a  little  iron  is  procured  from  the  Interior. 

Clrssatr.— The  climate  nf  the  N.  Is  similar  to  that  of  Cey- 
lon, and  not  subject  to  the  hot  land  winds  that  prevail  on 
the  const  of  Commandet :  the  W.  coast  has  no  rainy  season 
riar.  but  is  refreshed  by  shower*  all  the  year  round. 
*n«  have  had  but  little  Intercourse  with  the  eastern 
pars,  .ind  little  respecting  them  is  known. 

Borneo  Is  generally  very  fertile ;  but.  except  In  Borneo 
Proper,  the  crain  produced  Is  not  sufficient  for  home  con 
sumption.   Timber  is  often  very  large,  but  not  generally  of 
the  kinds  stilted  tt»r  ship  building.   No  teak  ha*  been  yet 
■ssstnvmd  :  mangrove  and  rattan*  are  plentiful  on  the 


:  are  many  isolated  hills  In  Borneo,  nnd  a  range  stretch- 
ing along  the  N.W.  coast,  of  about  3000  ft.  In  heighc 


hank*  nf  the  rivers:  Iron  wood,  ebony,  camphor,  dammer, 
and  tjNlnwrfn  tree*  (fruit)  the  latter  of  which  wood  oil 
1*  obtained),  cocoa  palm,  betel,  cinnamon,  sago,  tu  are 
among  the  principal  trees.  The  camphor  tree  grows  to  15 
or  18  it  In  clrc.,  and  pn>|*irl  ion  ally  high:  It  at  cm  down, 
split  Into  pieres,  and  Ihe  produce  (which  is  pmlstlily  the 
best)  found  in  liie  fissures:  none  of  either  the  Borne. >  or 
8iimtitrn  lIMBpof*)  is  itu|>orted  Into  England,  which  is  sup 
plied  with  th:it  article  from  China  only.  Rice  I*  excellent ; 
tmt  the  Dutch  are  very  jealous  of  it*  exportation,  except 
through  themselves.  Maize  and  the  sugar-cane  are  culti 
vated.  as  well  as  ihe  plantain  and  many  other  impica1 
frttis. 

Animnli.  —  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  leopard  urr 
confined  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Island;  Ihe  ox  and  wiM 
hog  arc  natives  of  the  forests ;  and  the  jungles  furnish  ao 
endless  variety  of  the  ape  nnd  monkey  tribes,  among  which 
are  the  onrtUkj  oiitnng,  and  a  species  of  baboon,  thought  by 
Mr.  Karl  lo  he  hitherto  umlescrihed.  3  ft.  In  height,  tailless, 
with  short,  glossy,  brown  hair,  and  an  aquiline  nose  pro 
jeeiing  l|  In.  from  the  face.  The  tapir,  numbers  uf  deer, 
nnd  small  Isrnrs,  no  larger  than  badgers,  but  with  shaggy 
hair,  inhabit  Borneo. 

Mr.  Earl  saw  a  small  amphibious  animal  from  2  to  8  In. 
In  length,  with  large  pectornt  extremities,  leaping  about  in 
vast  numbers  on  Ihe  mud  of  the  W.  const,  which  very  rap 
Idly  burled  itself  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy:  these  are 
thought  great  delicacies,  and  caught  m  a  singular  manner 
by  the  Malays,  who  obtain  a  Ihin  plank  several  feel  long 
by  about  one  f<*il  broad,  with  spikes  projecting  from  the 
end.  nnd  then,  with  ihe  right  knee  resting  on  Uie  plank, 
they  push  it  m|>idly  forward,  by  means  of  the  left  foot, 
against  the  mud,  and  transfix  the  little  anlmnls  before  they 
have  time  to  escape.  The  800I00  sea  is  much  frequented 
by  Knglish  whalers  for  the  spermaceti  wlmle.  The  seas 
abound  with  turtle,  and  plenty  of  fish,  oysters,  nnd  other 
ttitactm,  katvtkuria,  Ate. 

Proptt .  —  The  Interior  and  part  of  the  N.VV.  coast  are 
peopled  by  Dyaks,  and,  it  is  said,  by  a  race  with  woolly 
nnlr,  like  the  Pn|Minn  negroes;  ihe  W.  const  by  Malays, 
Chinese,  and  Dutch  colonists;  the  N.VV.  by  half  caste  de- 
scendants of  the  Moors  of  W.  Hindoslan  ;  the  N.  by  A  nam- 
ese  (Cochin  China) ;  N.E.  by  Sultiks  ;  E.  and  8.  const*  by 
Bugis,  of  Celebes.  Betides  these,  three  tribes  live  in  small 
craft,  in  a  wandering  manner,  about  the  shore* ;  viz.,  the 
Lamms,  from  Magindnnoa;  the  Orang-Badju,  and  l»rang 
Tidong ;  source  unknown. 

l.yakt  —  The  Dynks  (Orang-Benua),  a  savage  race,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  aborigines,  are  scattered  all  over  the  Island 
in  different  small  tribes.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and. 
except  when  cramped  up  by  being  constantly  in  a  canoe, 
nre  Invariably  straight-limbed  anJ  well  formed,  muscular, 
though  Inferior  to  the  Chinese  in  ability  lo  carry  burdens  ; 
feet  short  and  broad,  toes  turned  rather  inwards ;  cheek 
bones  high  ;  forehead  broad  and  fiat;  eye*  rather  long,  and 
the  outer  higher  than  the  inner  angle ;  faces  prominent, 
with  a  pleasant  expression,  and  more  like  that  of  the 
Anamese  than  other  Asiatic  nations;  hair  straight  and 
black ;  no  beard.  The  women  are  Interesting,  often  good 
looking,  and  sometimes  even  fair :  many  are  married  to 
Chinese,  and  make  unexceptionable  wives  and  mot  hen. 
Their  manners  are  mild  and  iirepoasesslng,  but  as  they 
dread  the  Malays,  from  whom  they  have  suffered  formerly, 
they  commonly  avoid  stranger*:  yet  it  is  said  that  there  I* 
no  Eastern  people  more  apt  to  make  progress  In  art*.  (Ear/.) 

In  the  N.E.  and  near  Banjarmnsrim.  their  condition  Is  the 
most  ameliorated.  At  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  8.  coast, 
they  are  said  to  posses*  a  written  character,  and  they  are 
there  ashamed  to  avow  certain  of  their  usages;  such  a* 
that  of  seeking  for  nnd  preserving  human  heads,  lie.  Rice 
Is  their  chief  food,  with  pork,  fish,  deer,  and  other  wild  ani 
mnls.  which  they  shoot  by  mean*  of  arrow*  blown  through 
a  tube.  Th is  is  their  general  weapon,  bul  they  sometimes 
use  crooked  bow*  nnd  arrows,  the  latter  of  which  are  dip- 
ped in  poison.  They  spend  much  time  In  ill-built,  shallow 
canoes,  about  10  ft.  long,  and  mndc  by  hollowing  out  a  sin- 
gle tree  ;  but  on  shore  Inhabit  thatched  bamboo  houses, 
elevated  on  posts,  and  entered  by  a  ladder,  which  Is  always 
drawn  up  at  night :  these  habitations  are  often  collected  In 
small  villages,  and  defended  by  stockade*.  The  men  wear 
but  little  clothing ;  the  women  much  more,  and  are  bashful 
and  modest:  both  sexes  love  finery,  especially  beads  and 
feathers.   Tattooing  is  in  use  among  *ome  of  the  tribe*. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  larger  riven  many  tribes  often 
unite  together,  under  the  rule  of  one  stronger  than  Ihe  rest ; 
but  In  the  forest*  they  keep  separate,  and  speak  dialects  h. 
different  a*  to  be  often  unintelligible  to  each  other.  Tin 
more  civilized  have  adopted  Molinmtnedanlsm  ;  others  less 
civilized  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  slate,  but 
suppose  that.  In  the  latter,  the  owner  of  a  human  head 
will  have  the  former  wearer  of  It  as  his  slave !  a  belief 
which  has  naturally  led  to  a  widely -extended  system  0/ 
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BORNEO. 
No  one  can  marry  without  th«  head  of 


some  one  having  been  first  oh  wined  by  himself  or  hU 
friend*;  and  at  the  funerals  of  persons  of  consequence,  or 
treaties  of  peace  between  chiefs,  slaves  or  prisoners  ore  de- 
capitated to  obtain  these  trophies ;  the  heads  are  dried  and 
hung  up  in  the  bouses;  and  piratical  expeditions  axe  often 
undertaken  with  no  other  object  than  to  obtain  them. 
Borne  Dyuks  are  occupied  in  washing  cold,  and  dispose  of 
the  gold  dost  to  the  Malays  for  red  and  blue  cotton  cloths, 
beads,  brass  wire,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  to- 
bacco, of  which  they  arc  extravagantly  fond.  To  avoid 
more  intercourse  than  necessary  with  the  Malays,  they 
oblige  them  always  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  the 
nearest  Dyak  town.  Next  to  human  heads,  which  appear 
to  them  the  most  valuable  of  all  articles.  China  jam  are 
valued,  and  frutn  some  superstitious  motive*  are  so  highly 
prized,  that  they  have  been  known  to  fetch  £300  or  more. 
A  circumstance,  stated  by  Mr.  Earl,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  individuals  trading  with  Borneo,  is,  that  if  any  one  drink 
the  smallest  quantity  of  the  Mood  of  a  Bornesc  in  n  cup  of 
water,  be,  by  doing  so,  binds  him  by  ties  closer  than  those 
of  consanguinity.  The  Lanuns  are  a  piratical  people,  who 
Infest  the  N.W.  coast  for  300  in.,  and  cruise  in  other  parts 
of  the  nrchipeluga,  plundering  villages,  and  often  carrying 
off  their  whole  population  into  slavery.  Sometimes  the 
Dyaks  join  with  them  In  these  predatory  expeditions,  and 
bring  away  the  iron  and  human  heads,  while  the  Lanuns 
appropriate  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  The  Orang-Badju  are  a 
kind  of  sea  gipsies,  in  person  like  the  Malays;  living  at  the 
mouths  of  most  rivers  on  the  R.  border,  in  families  of  about 
a  dozen  or  fifteen,  in  boats  of  from  8  to  10  tons  each,  cov- 
ered, when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  mailing.  They  ore 
em|iioyed  chiefly  in  Ashing,  taking  trtpang,  ana  making  salt 
from  burned  sen-weed.  They  are  generally  Mohammed- 
ans, bat  by  do  means  rigid  in  their  tenets.  The  Orang  Ti- 
dnng  live  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  and  cruise  among  the 
Philippines  and  Sooton  Isles,  where  they  dispose  of  sago, 
on  which  they  chiefly  subsist.  They  are  a  hardy  race,  and 
are  said  to  be  occasionally  cannibals. 

The  Dutch  have  two  small  stations  on  the  VV.  coast, 
Hauibos  and  Pontiena,  about  00  m.  apart.  The  town  of 
Sambas  is  meanly  built,  nod  contains  no  habitation  of  stone, 
or  other  substantial  material  t  the  houses  of  the  government 
officers  are  low,  wooden,  thatched  buildings;  tin-  huts  of 
the  natives  are  chiefly  raised  on  posts,  ascended  by  ladder*, 
but  many  ore  built  on  flouts  on  the  river,  as  in  Siam.  The 
Chinese  campong  is  the  only  street;  the  fort  is  a  mere  em 
bonkment,  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  pole*,  and  mounted 
With  a  few  nine-pounders  ;  it  contains  the  barracks,  with  n 
garrison  of  40  men,  half  of  whom  are  Europeans.  Before 
the  Dutch  settled  here,  the  place  was  n  nest  of  pirates,  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  In  1813;  the  climate  is  not  unheal- 
thy, though  the  coast  is  covered  with  swamps  and  jungle. 
Sambas  has  the  better  river,  but  Pun tl ana  is  the  better 
town.  Between  the  two  are  the  Chinese  settlements  of 
Montradok,  Landak,  ate.  The  gold  mines  near  the  former 
place  arc  generally  worked  by  companies  of  merchants 
clubbing  together.  Spades  and  mattocks  are  the  only  mi- 
ning Instruments  In  use:  the  ore  is  brought  up  in  baskets, 
then  washed  (for  tbe  Chinese  have  no  other  method  of 
treating  it),  and  the  gold-dust  made  Into  little  packets,  each 
weighing  two  Spanish  dollars.  About  3800  ox.  troy  a  year 
are  sent  to  Singapore,  which  Mr.  Earl  thinks  may  be  about 
110th  of  the  present  produce  of  the  bland.  The  Chinese 
appear  to  be  of  a  class  like  the  lowest  at  Canton  :  previously 
to  the  Dutch  settlement  here  in  1833,  3000  of  them  arrived 
annually  as  settlers;  but  emigration  has  now  ceased,  owing 
to  the  treatment  they  have  received  from  the  Dutch.  Mr. 
Earl  reports  that,  in  1834.  the  Chinese  expressed  a  great  de- 
sire to  trade  with  the  British  at  Singapore,  but  the  Dutch 
have  interdicted  all  communication  between  them  and  for- 
eign nations  except  through  the  medium  of  Sambas  and 
Ponii  ma  :  and,  being  in  possession  of  the  coast  line,  they  are 
enabled  to  prevent  iL  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Chi- 
nese refuse  In  hold  communication  with  the  Dutch,  and 
the  whole  trade  of  tbe  W.  coast  has  been  much  diminished 
through  their  llliberality.  The  W.  const  was  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  by  tbe  king  of  Bantam  in  1780:  but  the  cession,  for 
some  lime  afterward,  was  resisted  bv  the  sultan  of  Succa- 
dan.  In  1833,  the  Dutch  settled  at  Pontlnna.  and  purchased 
the  monopoly  of  same  diamond  mines  from  the  Malay  sul- 
tan. Finding  these  unprofitable,  they  endeavoured  next  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  Chinese  mines,  but  being 
repulsed,  they  blockaded  the  Chinese  between  their  two 
settlements,  obliging  them  to  trade  by  their  ports,  and 
guarding  the  con«t  by  several  vessels.  The  Dutch  revenues 
nre  chiefly  derived  from  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  the 
former  of  which  la  Imported  from  Java,  Ate.,  in  vessels 
chartered  by  government,  and  sold  at  seven  times  the  im- 
port price,  the  Interior  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  coast 
for  its  supply  :  other  resources  are  from  capitation  taxes  on 
and  imposts 
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F.tporU.— The  principal  exports  of  the  W.  coast  era 


gold,  diamonds,  antimony. 
Jammer,  ebony,  wood-oil,  rattans,  pepper, 
Iron,  to  Java,  for  the  manufacture  of  krisu 
the  interior  is  either  exceedingly  good,  or  the 
uble  to  temper  It  astonishingly  well,  for  their  steel' 
are  capable  of  cutting  through  an  Iron  nail  or  wire 
difficulty.  (Earl.) 

Box* so  Paorr.it — The  state  next  in  Importance  to  the 
colonies  is  Borneo  Proper,  a  Malay  sovereignty  in  the  \  W\, 
probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  in  the  Island,  and  from 
which  the  latter  has  derived  its  name:  it  is  bounded  N.K. 
by  the  8oolou,  and  H.W.  by  the  Dutch  territory,  and  ex- 
tends from  100  to  ISO  m.  inland.  The  Malays  here  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  haughtiness  and  indolence ;  and  the 
sultan,  who  enjoys  a  high  veneration,  maintains  more  state 
and  dignity  than  most  Malay  princes.  The  chief  town  haa 
been  much  reduced  by  piracy  and 


which  have  driven  away  foreign  scalers :  It  is  on  a  river, 
and  in  appearance  like  other  Malay  towns,  but  not  so  large 
as  either  of  the  Dutch  settlements:  the  inhab.  are  chiefly 
Mohammedans.  Tbe  exports  are  camphor,  sea  slug,  tor- 
toise shell,  birds'  nests,  clove  bark,  pepper,  gold  dust,  san- 
dal wood,  rattans,  etc. ;  there  is  much  line  timber  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  There  was  formerly  an  extensive 
trade  between  Borneo  Proper  and  China,  as  well  as  some 
commerce  with  the  English  in  piece  goods.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Singapore  colony,  the  British  trade  haa 
recommenced  ;  and  if  cultivated,  Mr.  Ear!  says,  n fiords  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  large  consumption  of  our  manufactures1. 
The  Malays  are  not  destitute  of  some  arts,  among  which  in 
that  of  casting  cannon :  in  this  they  are  skilful,  and  arms 
and  ammunition  would  be  good  article*  for  the  British  ex- 
port trade. 

Pappal,  Malludn,  Mangedara,  Pnitan,  Tlrun,  tc  in  the 
N.E.,  are  mostly  Suluk  settlements.  Tbe  country  here 
abounds  In  forests  of  lofty  trees,  extensive  plains  covered 
witli  herds  of  large  cattle,  from  breeds  Introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  two  centuries  ago ;  many  rivers,  and  much  min- 
eral wealth.  Gold  and  diamonds  nre  collected  with  little 
trouble ;  tin  ore  is  sometimes  picked  up  on  the  surface 
Sago,  rice,  betel  nut,  cocoa  nut  oil,  camphor,  wax,  a  little 
pepper  and  cinnamon,  pearls,  rations,  clove  bark,  and  grain, 
from  Malluda ;  birds'  nests,  lacka  wood,  and  tortoise  shell, 
in  Mangedara ;  timber,  lime,  stone,  eagle  wood,  and  sen- 
slug,  lu  Paitau,  are  the  chief  products.  Tlrun  yield*  more 
birds'  nests  than  any  other  region  of  the  East:  lis  coast  is 
generally  a  low  swamp  overgrown  with 
rivers  are  numerous,  large,  and  often  navigable ; 
I*  covered  with  sago-trees,  which  form  the 
tence  of  the  people;  and  yields,  besides,  canes,  rattans, 
wax,  honey,  bczoar,  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  saltpetre.  Many 
Anamesc  have  settled  on  tbe  N.E.  const;  emigration  from 
Cochin  China,  in  consequence  of  national  disturbances,  hav- 
ing prevailed  lately  to  n  great  extent.  Voyages  hence,  to 
and  from  A  nam,  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  tbe  year. 

The  chief  state  on  the  E.  coast  is  that  of  Cotl,  or  Coti- 
Lama,  belonging  to  Bugis,  from  Celebes.  Coti  town  stands 
SO  m.  up  the  river  of  that  name,  the  bank*  of  which  are  in- 
habited by  nearly  300,000  people.  It  is  the  chief  place  on 
this  coast:  its  people  are  commercial,  and  many  annually 
visit  Singa|>ore  in  their  prakns  or  trading  vessels.  Passir 
stands  on  a  lnrge  river  n  Utile  8.  of  the  former :  ll  is  a  den 
of  pirates.  Bnnjarma.wim,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  I" 
name.  Is  surrounded  by  a  territory  producing  i 
best  description  in  abundance,  as  well  a* 
and  pepper.  The  pop.  arc  uirwtly  Bugis,  who  i 
ly  every  river  mid  creek  on  tbe  E.  and  S.  roasts.  They 
have  had  some  trade  with  Singapore,  bat  which  is  ette- 
countcnanced  by  the  Dutch  authorities;  nil  the  8.  coast 
being  claimed  by  the  latter,  who,  in  1747,  established  a  fac- 
tory at  Banjarmiutiim.  On  this  roast  there  are  said  to  exist 
the  remains  of  temples,  images,  tw.,  relics  of  a  wore  civil 
ized  people  formerly  Inhabiting  it,  but  no  detailed  history 
of  these  has  been  given.  (Karl's  Eastern  Sea*,  4-c,  in 
1833-3-4,  p.  353-342;  J^fden't  SMftek  of  Bomm ;  Crnw 
furdri  Indian  Artkiptlago ;  HmmutttmU  E.  I.  OatftUer,  t, 
$78-385.1 

BORNIIOLM,  an  Isl.  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  Bal 
m.  E.  by  8.  from  the  nearest  point  of  f 
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and  90  F..  from  Zealand.  It  is  of  a  rhombotd.il  shape,  be- 
ing about  20  m.  in  length  by  14  in  breadth.  Pop.,  in  1834, 
94,645.  Bornbolm  differs  considerably  from  the  other  Dm 
Uh  islands :  it  rises  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
shores  are  forai«d,  fur  the  moat  pan,  of  steep,  lofty  rocks, 
surrounded  by  reefs,  which  render  their  approach  not  a 
little  dangerous.  It  u  well  supplied  with  freestone,  which 
Is  largely  exported  to  Copenhagen  and  oilier  places;  and 
with  limestone,  blue  marble,  various  species  of  clay,  ochres, 
aad  coal.  Tito  clay  w  suitable  for  the  making  of  coarse 
and  floe  pottery,  and  is  used  in  the  China  factory  at  Copen- 
hagen. Hitherto  the  coal  has  not  been  profitably  wrought. 
Cluuatc  drier  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Zealand. 
The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  heath  ; 
but  elsewhere  the  soil  is  moderately  ferule,  producing  all 
but  cspec inlly  oats,  wiUt  flax,  hemp,  kx. 
■  to  those  of  tile  other  Danish  Wands,  but  the 
I  are  strung  and  active.  Timber  is  scarce ;  large  trees 
however,  frequently  found  in  a  stale  of  perfect  pres- 
ervation Imbedded  in  moss.  There  are  a  great  many  rivu- 
lets well  stocked  with  fish,  which  are  also  very  abundant 
round  the  coast.  Exclusive  of  agriculture  and  fishing, 
brewing  and  distillation,  tile  and  bnck  making,  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  and  tine  earthenware,  sic.  are  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  An  ingenious  native  of  the  island 
having  accidentally  taken  to  pieces  a  wooden  clock  import- 
ed from  abroad  look  ii  for  a  model  and  set  about  making 
.  Bis  example  was  followed  by  others ;  and  such 
ir  success,  that  wooden  clocks  soon  began,  and  still 
I  to  be  a  principal  article  of  export!  Llneus,  spun 
'.  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  are  also  ex- 
ee.  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spices  are  the  principal 
articles  of  Import.  Roenno,  the  capital,  and  the  residence 
Of  the  governor,  is  situated  at  its  8.VV.  angle.  It  is  defend- 
ed by  batteries,  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  number  of 
vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing  :  but  its  harbour  i« 
shallow,  having  only  6  or  7  ft.  water.    Ncx*?,  on  the  8.E. 


•bore,  is  famous  for  its  beer, 
lantern  elevated  878  fx.  above  tin 
erected  on  cape  Hammertoe,  lb 


A  lighthouse,  having  the 
level  of  the  Ken,  has  berti 
most  N.  point  in  this  Isl- 


tion  ;  owing,  however,  partly  to  tbo  want  of  1 
the  people,  and  pnrtiv  to  the  state  of  warfare  In 
Internal  countries  of  Africa  seem  constantly  to 


and.  The  feudal  system  never  obtained  any  considerable 
footing  in  Born  hoi  iu.  Persons  accused  of  political  offences 
used  to  be  banished  thither.    (Carfcaa,  TatUmu  dt  la  Mcr 

Africa,  In  from  10°  u> 
15°  N.  let,  and  from  12°  to  le»  E.  long. ;  it  is  bounded  oa 
the  N .  by  Kaaem  and  the  S.B.  comer  of  the  desert ;  on  the 
1.  by  Begharmi ;  on  the  8.  by  Mandara ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
various  small  tribe*  extending  to  Houssa  and  the  Fell  a  la 
country.  Bornou  appears  to  have  been  formerly  more  ex- 
tensive, both  in  lot.  and  long. ;  at  present  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  about  400  ni.  In  length,  frum  E.  to  \V.,  the  same  in  ex- 
treme width,  from  N.  to  8.,  nod  its  area  Is  probably  not  less 
than  120,000  v\.m~,  of  which,  however,  certainly  more  than 
20.000  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  lake  Tchad.  (De»A*m 
and  CUpptrton,  p.  314,  kx.  ;  /Mat,  J§/rie.  jtttoe..  I.,  131, 
gtc.)  The  surface  of  Bornou  Is  an  immense  plain,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  Is  subject  to  annual  overflow,  from 
which  circumstance.  Joined  to  the  great  bent  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  soil  has  every  capability  of  abundant  produc- 
tion ;  owing,  however,  partly  to  the  want  of  industry  In 

>  which  tbe 
stonily  to  live,  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  favourable  state  of  tilings,  and 
tbe  Bornoucse  ore  not  much  superior  as  agriculturists  to 
other  negroes.  Clapper  ton  (Jo*rnry  from  h'onka  to  Sokka- 
Ise,  p.  IV;  found  tbe  native*  of  Ilouvsa  raising  a  second  crop 
of  wheat  by  irrigation  ;  but  such  Instances,  while  they  prove 
the  natural  fertility  of  tbe  land,  nrc  extremely  rare  in  Bor- 
nou. Tbe  principal  rivers  are  the  Shnry  and  the  Yeou; 
the  former  apparently  rising  in  tbo  mountains  of  Mandara, 
the  latter  In  those  of  Houssa.  The  smaller  stream*  are 
very  numerous,  but  all  arc  received  Into  lake  Tchad,  and 
unless  that  lako  have  an  outlet  on  its  E.  ahore,  which,  If 
not  impossible,  is  very  improbabkt,  the  whole  water  syshm 
of  Bornou  yield*  no  supply  u  hatever  to  the  ocean.  (.»« 
Lake  Tchap.)  Tpoo  this  point,  however,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  something  mure  than  a  suspicion  is  entertained 
of  an  imdirtct  communication  between  the  8burg  and  the 
Nurer.  The  Tchndda.  which  falls  into  the  latter  river  be- 
tween 7°  aad  8°  of  N.  let,  and  between  rP  and  9°  of  E. 
long.,  is  positively  affirmed  by  the  natives  to  be  connected 
Willi  tbe  lake  of  the  same  name.  Lander,  In  his  last  expe- 
dition, sailed  up  this  stream  to  150  m.  from  it*  mouth,  and 
found  its  upward  bed  constantly  bearing  towards  the  Man- 
Sann  mountain*.  ( Tracttt  of  R.  and  J.  Lander,  p.  769.) 
'  Den  ham  also  received  information,  on  the  Mandara 
r.  of  a  river  running  VV.  through  a  country  which  hi* 
it  called  Adornowa.  ( 7Vo».,  p.  144.)  'in  addition, 
j  »o  i"«  Identity  of  name  with  the  distant  lake,  the 
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(Grog.  Jour*.,  vol.  vili.)  Prom  all  these  circumstances, 
tbe  asserted  communication  appears  to  be  highly  probable, 
and,  indeed,  It  Is  not  easy,  on  any  supposition,  exeept  that  of 
its  truth,  to  account  for  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  bank*  of 
the  Niger.  The  very  considerable  space  of  intervening 
country  (000  in.  direct  distance;  being  considered,  it  is  riot 
very  likely  that  the  natives  of  that  district  should  have  even 
heard  of  the  Tchad,  unless  its  connexion  wltt  their  river 
had  really  existed  ;*  but,  at  tbe  same  time.  It  is  certain  Hint 
the  Bornoucse-  water*  and  the  affluent  of  the  Niger  flow  in 
dlrfcrent  direction*  (Dtnkam,  p.  236.  kx.;  lender,  p.  7r»), 
m>  that  the  possibility  of  a  passage  from  the  one  system  to 
the  other  Implies  the  common  origin  of  some  of  their 
branches  to  lie  among  lakes  on  elevated  plains,  from  which 
the  streams  descend  on  different  sides  with  a  very  gradual 
fall,  and  hi  considerable  volume.  Such  a  communication 
between  independent  bnsins  was  first  established  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  with  regard  to  the  rivers  of  8.  Ameri 
ca.  It  will  form  an  Interesting  feature  in  physical  geogra 
phy,  should  It  be  found  existing  also  In  Interior  Africa.  (Sis* 

man.) 

The  climate  of  Bornou  is  one  of  very  great  but  not  uni 
form  heat.  In  summer,  that  to,  from  March  to  June,  the 
thermometer  stand*  at  105°  to  107°  at  noon,  and  even  at 
night  is  rarely  lower  than  1009,  except  before  sun-rise, 
when  It  sinks  to  86°  or  88°.  The  winter  temperature  Is, 
lower  than  the  lat.  would  warrant  the  experta- 
:  It  rreoaea 


Hon  of,  rarely  higher  than  74°  or  75°: 


ently  fall*  la 


a  morning  as  low  as  5H°  or  00°.  The  N.  VV.  wind  is  cold, 
the  8.  and  8.E.  hot  and  suffocating ;  which, considering  that 
the  first  blows  over  tbe  Sahara,  and  the  oilier*  over  the 
high  mountain*  of  Kong,  la  a  remarkable  fact,  which  seems 
to  require  explanation.  The  seasons  may  be  divided  into 
mtt  and  dry.  but  tbe  Ant  can  scarcely  be  denominated 
rainy,  in  a  tropical  sense.  About  April  or  May,  Indeed,  a 
short  period,  varying  from  three  to  nine  days,  is  marked  by 
violent  tempests,  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  and  wind  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  this  wet  period,  extending  to  October,  by  no 
mean*  interferes  with  out-door  labour,  except  in  June,  whoa 
there  la  another  burst  of  falling  weather,  attended  with  a 
most  oppressively  sultry  atmosphere.  At  this  lime  it  is  that 
the  lakes  and  rivers  overflow  their  bank*,  flooding 
in  their  neighbourhood  for  many  miles.  The  dry 
season  usually  commences  In  October.  (  " 
314;  Lmet,  p.  131.) 

In  a  country  devoid  of  mountains  there  are,  of  course,  no 
minerals.  Iron  Is  procured  from  the  neighbouring  state  at 
Mandara,  in  the  hills  of  which  It  Is  very'  abundant,  and  gold 
dust  Is  a  principal  article  In  Bornoucse  trade  ;  but  whether 
the  lost  be  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  or  procured  troir 
n  distance,  does  not  appear,  (f)enkam,  p.  148,  317;  I.nrat, 
p.  155.)  Trees  are  extremely  scarce  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try, except  here  and  there  upon  the  banks  of  river* ;  though 
the  neighbouring  states,  Kanem.  Mandara,  Hnuana,  tec.,  ap- 
pear to  be  well  wooded.  The  soil,  which  is  chiefly  alluvial, 
W  highly  productive,  but  Its  productions  are  by  no  mentis 
varied,  consisting  chiefly  of  millet,  barley,  beans,  " 
corn,  cotton,  nnd  indigo.  The  flooded  lands  on  the 
of  lake  Tchad  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
of  rice,  but  none  Is  cultivated ;  and  there  is  no 
try  nor  desert  m  destitute  of  fruits  and  edible 
eat.  p.  134;  Venkam,  p.  50,  102,  3HJ,  «r.c. ; 
15.  kx.) 
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The  wild  nnimnls  of  tropical  Africa  are  all  common  to 
Bornou ;  and  tbe  ferocious  kind*,  lion*,  panthers,  jackals, 
ttc,  which  in  the  wet  season  approach  the  walls  of  the 
towns,  are  particularly  dangerous.  The  buffalo,  giraffe,  el- 
ephant, hlp|*"ipoiaiDu*.  and  crocodile,  are  animals  of  chase; 
the  flesh  of  all  of  them  I*  eaten,  and  Hhrnt  of  the  last  three 
accounted  a  great  delicacy.  The  civet  cat  is  common,  and 
the  nnimal  itself,  as  welt  a*  its  secretion,  Is  an  Important  nr- 
tlclo  of  trade.  Of  domestic  animal*  the  number  la  im- 
mense :  cattle  and  horse*  are  of  fine  breed*,  and  plentiful 
camel*  are  rnre,  and  sheep  have  a  hairy  instead  nf  a  woolly 
covering.  Pelicans,  spoonbills,  crane*,  snipes,  ducks,  geese, 
nnd,  In  short,  almost  every  species  of  water  fowl,  are  a  bun 
dnnt  In  the  extensive  marshes:  the  ostrich  traverses  the 
plains,  and  partridges,  grouse,  guinea  fowl,  and  other  game 
are  also  very  numerous,  a*  arc  the  domestic  fowls,  w  loci 
constitute  the  cheapest  kind  of  animal  food  that  can  be  pur 
chased.  Reptiles  are  numerous,  consisting,  besides  croco- 
dile*, of  scorpion*,  centipedes,  enormous  toads,  and  many 
varieties  of  serpent*,  one  of  which,  measuring  14  or  10  feat 
in  length,  though  said  m  be  harmless,  is  probably  of  the  bog 
or  python  species.  In  such  a  climate  insect  life  is  naturally 
abundant:  bees  are  so  numerous,  that  Lucas  (p.  138}  af- 
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mm  tho  was  la  often  thrown  away,  as  an  article  of  no 
valua  in  tba  market;  and  Dsn ham  remarks  (p.  390)  that 
the  honey  is  onjy  partially  collected.  The  rune  of  tropical 
countries,  the  locust,  la  a  frequent  visiter  ;  and  though  a  fa- 
vourite article  of  food,  U  regarded  with  dread,  ilnce  dosnla- 
tinn  always  follows  in  its  train.  The  riven  and  lakes 
abound  in  fish,  of  many  different  species,  moat  of  ihim  pe- 
culiar.   ( JaSMsM,  p.  137  :  Dmkam.  338,  284,  319.  331.  ate.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Bornou  consist  of  two  claaaea — the 
Ohoua*.  descendant*  of  Arab  settlers  from  the  N  ,  and 
Kanowry,  aa  Uie  nuuve  race  la  called,  who  are  true  ne- 
s7«ca.  The  former,  as  in  all  similar  conjunctions,  are  the 
dominant  people;  Uiey  have  tine,  o|ien,  aquiline  counte- 
nances, large  eye*,  a  light  copper  complexion,  and  beaf  a 
■irony  personal  resemblance  to  the  beat  specimen*  of  Eng- 
lish gypsies.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  still  bear 
the  names  of  some  of  the  moat  powerful  Bedouin  hordes. 
Their  language  Is  Arabic,  and  to  them  Is  awing  tike  Intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  writing  and  reading.  They  arc 
shrewd,  active,  aad  courageous,  but  these  are  almost  the 
only  good  traits  is  their  character.  Deceitful,  arrogant,  eun- 
ning.  and  di-hone«t,  their  superior  attainments  are  used  by 
them  only  as  a  means  to  rob  and  oppress  their  black  neigh- 
bour. Thus*  last  present,  In  their  physic.-U  appearance,  all 
the  usual  negro  peculiarities— tint  notes,  large  mouths,  and 
Inexpressive  countenances.    They  are  peaceable  and  order 

Si  but  destitute  of  energy,  cowardly,  and  appear  to  regard 
e  Shoo  as  as  a  superior  race  of  beings.  Nine  different  lan- 
guage*, or  dialects  (ten  with  the  Arabic),  arc  spoken  In  Bor- 
neo. :  Lucas  says  thirty  (p.  132) ;  but  as  he  makes  the  lim- 
it* of  the  country  much  larger  than  Deuhatu,  it  is  probable 
be  Included  those  spoken  in  *nme  of  the  surrounding 
stales.*  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  population  of 
this  kingdom ;  but  as  towns  possessing  30,000  Inhabitants 
are  met  with,  and  markets  are  said  to  be  sometime*  attend- 
ed by  HU.000  or  100,000  person*,  and  the  filiouah  population 
alone  can  raise  an  army  of  15,000  men,  the  numlier  of  in- 
habitant* must  be  very  considerable.  {Drnkam.  p  7V,  80, 
3*1.  etc.)  The  religion  of  the  court  is.  of  course,  Mohammc 
danism  ;  but  no  disabilities  appear  to  attend  the  profession 
of  feurlsm,  which  is  the  faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  negroes. 
The  government  is  absolute,  and  till  lately  was  elective. 
The  laws  are  arbitrary,  and  punishment  summary,  but  usu- 
ally administered  with  justice ;  and  there  la  a  kind  of  in 
solvent  act,  which  relieves  a  man  from  his  debts  on  proof 
of  his  poverty,  leaving  any  future  properly  he  may  acquire 
at  the  merry  of  bis  creditor,  without  farther  process.  Ia 
other  respects  the  Bornouese  resemble  the  negroes  general- 
ly; their  arts  are  few,  and  apparently  Introduced,  In  most 
case*,  by  tho  Arabs.  But  the  Arabs  also  introduced  the 
slave  trade,  which  was  unknown  before  their  arrival,  and  Is 
■aid  to  be  reluctantly  submitted  to.  The  mnora  of  Barbery, 
however,  prefer  slaves  to  anything  else ;  and  as  Bornou  Is 
dependant  upon  them  for  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
accessaries,  of  life,  the  slave  trade  Is  carried  on  to  a  great 
eitrnt.  It  m  said  that  the  natives  are  very  anxious  for  a  di- 
rect trade  with  England  ;  but  considering  that  their  country 
is  situated  full  OOfTm.  from  the  const,  and  In  a  climate  de- 
structive to  European*,  wc  confess  we  are  not  of  the  nam 
ber  of  those  who  entertain  n  sanguine  expectation  that  any 
such  trade  will  ever  be  earned  on  to  any  extent  or  to  any 
profit.  (DemJum,  p.  331-335  ft  pi*::  Lucas,  p  I  16-  150, 
fee.)  The  name  Bornou  ia  Arabic.  It  Is  literally  Barr- 
X**.  "the  Land  of  Noah,"  the  Arabs  believing  that  the 
mountains  In  Its  neighbourhood  received  the  ark  after  the 
deluge,  and  that  the  pntrinrch  Ant  established  himself  in 
Its  extensive  plains,  (/.ares,  p.  131.)  The  negro  name 
appears  to  be  Ktiuwra.    ( Drnkam.  p.  .Uli.) 

BORODINO,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Moscow, 
on  the  Kologa,  10  m.  VV.  Moirtsk.  This  village  will  be  for- 
ever memorable  from  lu  being  the  scene  of  the  most  san- 
guinary conflict,  perhaps,  that  has  token  place  in  modern 
times.  On  tho  7th  September,  1813.  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  in  its  advance  upon  Moscow,  attacked  at  this 
point  the  entrenchments  of  the  grand  Russian  army.  190,000 
strong,  under  KuuriscsT  The  Russians  made  a  desperate 
resists  nee,  but  In  the  end  their  position  was  carried.  The 
slaughter  was  immense;  the  Russians  having  lost  above 
40,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French  nearly 
30,000 :    Few  prisoners  were  made  on  either  aide. 


•  Mr.  Ijstaa't  trcoent  of  norm  «-»»  4rr  vast  tnm  ih»  report)  of  S^nlT 
bahasitnrt  ml  fssnn.  ntSrmmi  by  lbs  (Oramr  nf  Mnursu,  and  rasssrka* 
Sly  nxTvtmlvi  by  Um  udcprttSaal  siknMi  e«  Ren  Ah.  •  Motora  mm- 
Stun'.  In  i|m  Afnran  Aj.no>  1  mo.  abmai  ITSJt  That*  in.  tbrofnfa,  rhr 
Arab  JsKrtptisas  at  Bursts ;  and  It  n  rnUifyisr  in  mut  sow  rlnarl*  ttx-a 
Kjm.  an  rtaatral.  »i'h  Ibosa  of  IKshsm  imJ  ClamriDS.  Il  is  llsiaSjll. 
*««».rr.  that  snot  of  than  tsniiia*  'ha  r«  Ust  Tchad,  ser  aHbrr  of  IS* 
*w  n»n  »hich  fall  isio  H ,  ibmaxb  lo  is*  satin*  nf  a  set  clonal*  >W 

»"  •■  '  •         Is  k>nsossasWsshsMss|  baa  m  ,f  g« , sjaastj  n... 

■  a*  mn  nsaarksblt.  sums,  from  th*  Hbna  of  Hrfhsrni,  n  it  tlru  thai 
f»#  Ar>t>  nwchao'a  nasal  lurt  rurhmt  tba  C.  short  of  lb*  1st  a  and  or  rax 
taesOs  asrs  acqai.aiad  »,0t  lit  ulcat  bota  is  1st.  sad  kaaf.  (.Afnt.Amoe., 
••  It  SO.  let.  ISA,  A*.) 
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BOROFSK,  a  town  of  Ruaaa  in  Europe,  go*-.  Katanga, 
cap.  iiUu.,  on  the  Promt,  55  in.  8  W  Moscow  ;  lat.  55°  It/ 
XT'  Bf.,  long,  360  ar  j5"  k.  Fop.  5000.  It  Is  an  old  tow*, 
celebrated  in  Russian  history  for  Its  defence  by  Prince  Vol- 
konskl.  la  1010,  against  the  pretender  Dlrmtrt.  It  has  tow 
churches,  a  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  and  Its  environs  pro- 
duce excellent  onions  and  garlic.  At  a  short  distance  Is  the 
convent  Psraouttef-Borofski,  founded  in  1444.  containing 
five  chnrrhes  and  a  considerable  treasure.  ( ScAniUior,  Lm 
Hub  fir.  tet..  p.  I3».) 

HO ROI  (Ml  II Rl DO E.  a  bor..  market  town,  and  township 
of  England,  W.R.  co.  York,  Clara  wapentake,  par.  Ahlbo- 
rougb.  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Crr,  17  ro.  S.E.  York.  Fop. 
'.150.  It  h.-ts  some  good  houses  and  Inns,  Its  consequence  be- 
ing principally  derived  from  it*  situation  on  the  great  rood 
from  York  to  Edinburgh.  It  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  rend- 
ing two  mem.  to  the  If.  of  C.  from  1593  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  It  was  disfranchised.  It  has 
several  fain ;  of  these  the  most  important  Is  held  In  June, 
for  the  sale  of  hardware,  and.  though  much  fallen  off.  is 
still  attended  by  dealer*  from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  etc. 
Tho  others  are  principally  cattle  fairs.  Many  remain*  of 
British  and  Roman  antiquities  are  found  in  this  town  and  Its 
immedinte  vicinity.  Of  these,  the  most  reh-bruted  nrr  the 
obelisks,  called  the  Arrows,  about  J  m.  S.  from  the  town. 
A  beautiful  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered  In  1831,  a 
little  to  Ihr  W.  of  the  town.  At  this  town,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1323,  the  army  of  the  rebel  barons,  under  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  was  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Edward  II..  in 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  river ;  and  their  leader,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  immediately  beheaded. 

BOROVm  ill,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Nov- 
gorod, cap.  dlstr.,  on  the  Msta.  100  rn.  E.S.E.  Novgorod: 
lat.  580  16'  N.,  long.  33'  50'  E.  Fop.  3000.  It  has  four 
churches,  a  convent,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade.  In  the 
neighbourhood  nrr  rataracts  that  Interrupt  the  coarse  of  the 
river ;  but  the  obstacles  to  Its  navigation,  thence  arising, 
have  been  successfully  obviated  by  works  undertaken  for 
that  purpose. 

BORROMEAN  INLANDS,  a  group  of  small  islands  In 
the  Ijvgo  Miccinre.  Continental  Sardinia,  which  sec. 

BORROWS  I  i  i.NNESS.  or  BOWESS.  n  burgh  of  barnr* 
and  sea  port  of  (Scotland,  co.  Linlithfow,  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  17  m.  W.  by  N  Edinburgh.  Fop.  9XIB. 
It  Is  one  nf  the  oldest  Scottish  sea-port  towns,  aad  its  name 
often  occurs  In  history.  The  harbour  Is  safe  and  commodi- 
ous; but  the  revenue  which  it  yields  is  Insufficient  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  even  though  an  Impost  of  3d.  Scotch  has  beam 
levied  f<e-  the  purpose  for  nearly  a  century  (17  George  If.) 
on  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brought  Into  the  town. 
Bo'ncss  carries  on  ship  building  to  n  small  extent,  aad  ban 
some  little  trade  with  the  Baltic.  It  engages  pretty  exten- 
sively in  the  herring  fishery,  and  has  nut  unlrcquently,  at* 
Inte  years,  sent  one,  two,  or  more  vessels  to  the  V  w  hs  I*, 
fishery.  The  town  is  the  seal  of  the  most  extensive  sail 
works  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  It  exports  about  SOjOOQ 
bushels  or  salt  a  year.  Here  are  two  distilleries,  an  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  and  vitriol  and  soap  works.  Productive 
collieries  almond  In  the  Immedinte  neighbourhood,  and 
have  been  wmught  for  centuries.  The  mines  extend  near- 
ly a  mile  below  the  bed  of  the  frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet 
those  of  Oil  row  on  the  opposite  side,  which  run  in  a  8.  di- 
rection to  the  distance  of  9  m.  Near  Bo'neas  Is  Klaneil 
Mouse,  n  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Dugald  Stewart. 

BOSA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  div. 
.Sasanri,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tenno :  Immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  latter  Is  the  Islet  of  Bosa,  lat  400  Iff  40"  N..  long. 
80  35'  31"  E..  between  which  and  the  shore  small  vessel* 
lie  In  tolerable  srcitrilv.  Pop.  .Vatfl.  It  rs  Ik  antilull  v  «lru 
ated  in  n  fine  valley  between  two  hills;  It  tolerably  clean, 
and  has  several  paved  streets  ;  but  In  summer  it  Is  HI  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  Ls  then,  also,  very  unhealthy.  It  hi  a 
bishop's  tee:  has  nine  churches,  a  convent  of  Capuchins 
and  one  of  Carmelites,  with  a  seminary  for  the  study  of  phi 
losophy  and  theology.  On  a  hill  immediately  above  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  or  acropolis,  where  the 
principal  families  used  formerly  to  reside.  The  natives  are 
very  active,  carrying  their  produce  all  over  the  island  :  and 
most  part  alto  or  the  travelling  pedlars  belong  to  the  town 
(IHtvCaV*  Sardinia,  p.  3S7.) 

BOSCAWI  \  p  t .  Merrimac  co.,  N.H.,  9  m.  N.VV.Con 
rord,  490  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Merrimac  nver ;  Blaekwaler 
river,  a  branch  of  Contoocorak  river,  aAbrds  w  ater  power 
Incorporated  in  1700.  It  contains  ftve  stores,  one  rolling 
mill,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  sit 
teen  schools.  514  schnlan.   Pop.  1905. 

BOSCOTRErCABE,  a  village  of  Naples,  prov.  Naples, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  13  m.  E.S  E.  Napiea. 
Pop.  SOOn.    Ii  it  one  of  four  villages  situated  al  a  little  din 
from  eai  i  omprised  under  the  general  ten* 

Bate* ;  has  several  chnrchca  and  convents,  a  royal  mart  a 
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aartory  of  arms,  a  powder  mill,  and  an  extensive  fabric  of 
p+te  fluii*. 

BOSNA  SERAI,  or  BERAJEVO  (an.  TibeHrpolu),  a  rlty 
Of  Turkey  in  Europe,  cap.  pmv.  Bosnia,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
Ihc  Mi-liawn.  m  f.  Rudn.  and  573  m  N.W.  Constanti- 
nople .  Iae_  430  54'  N..  long.  Ir»  96'  E.  Pop.  60,000  f  ll  Is 
well  built,  and  has  an  agreeable  appearance  owing  to  the 
nuuiber  of  minarets,  tower*,  and  gardens  which  It  encloses, 
b  contains  a  serai,  or  palace,  built  by  Moharuiued  II.,  ti> 


wliicti  the  city  owes  Its  name ;  about  100  mosque*,  som 
•f  which  are  elegant  structures;  several  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churche*.  with  colleges,  bazars,  fcc.    Most  of  the 
houses  ut  of  wood ;  the  Mlgliazza  Is  here  crossed  by  a 
massive  stone  bridge.   The  city  was  formerly  encompassed 
with  wall*,  but  these  are  now  decayed,  and  Its  only  defence 
consists  in  a  large  citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  height  at  Its  E. 
extremity,  and  mounting  HO  cannon.   The  Inhabitants  are 
Industrious,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  Iron, 
and  copper  articles,  horse  hwir  bags,  morocco,  nnd  other 
kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  otuftV   Near  Bos 
na  Serai  are  the  principal  Iron  mines  in  Bosnia.    It  Is  the 
chief  mart  ia  the  pmv.,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Turkey  ami  Ihilmnrin.  Croatia,  and  8.  Ger- 
ay.  and  hoi  considerable  trade  with  the  cities  of  Salonlkl 
I  Yaoiaa.  The  most  wealthy  families  In  Bosnia  reside 
in  this  city ;  two  third*  of  the  pop.  are  said  to  be  Turks,  bat 
the  Jews  monopolize  the  chief  (tart  of  the  trade.  (Causa 
•tci.  H,IUr.  Mailt  Brun,  4-c.) 

BOSNIA,  or  IO8NA.  the  most  westerly  paehallc  or  cyn 
let  of  Turkey  In  Europe.  compnMng  Bosnia  Proper,  Turkish 
Croatia,  and  Herzegovina.  It  lies  between  laL  42°  3V  and 
45°  15'  N..  and  long.  15°  W  and  21°  if  E. ;  having  N.W. 
and  N.  the  Austrian  prov.  of  Croatia  and  Hlavonia ;  E. 
Sen  la,  and  8.  and  W.  Albania  and  Austrian  Dalmatia,  the 
latter  separating  It  from  the  Adriatic,  to  which,  however,  it 
approaches  in  certain  parti  very  closely,  if  It  do  not  actually 
Came  In  contact  with  It.  Area  variously  estimated  at  from 
16.000  lo  2*000  sq.  in.  Pop.  from  800,000  to  1.000,000.  ll 
■  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Dinaric  and  Julian  Alps, 
which,  with  their  otttets,  separate  It  into  several  well 
narked  divisions.  Principal  river  the  Save,  forming  the  N. 
boundary  of  Bosnia,  with  its  affluents  the  I'nna,  which  In 
port  separates  Turkish  from  Austrian  Croatia,  Vcrbuz,  Dhn, 
and  Ihtr  forming  Its  E.  boundaries.  The  Bosn.i  traverses 
Bosnia  Proper,  the  Banna,  Croatia,  and  the  Narenta,  Herze- 
govina. It  has  numerous  fertile  valleys,  but  no  lakes  of  1m 
aortance,  and  only  one  plain  of  any  size,  ihnt  of  Livno  in 
Herzegovina.  This  country  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mln 
ernls  ;  but  the  Turks  permit  only  the  Iron  mines  and  a  lead 
mtoc  near  Zvornik  to  be  wrought.  The  former  employ 
about  i  «o  individuals.  Gold  and  stiver  ore  said  to  exist  In 
various  places,  and  mines  of  the  first  uf  these  metals  were 
worked  under  the  Romans :  must  of  the  large  affluents  of 
the  Save  bring  down  gold  dust;  but  Its  collection  by  the  In- 
habitants is  prohibited.  Quicksilver  Is  also  found ;  and 
there  are  quarries  of  millstone,  freestone,  alabaster,  and 
marble ;  coal  mines,  and  numerous  mineral  springs,  some 
of  which  furnish  salt,  though  not  In  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  supply  of  the  country.  The  climate  Is  generally  cold, 
bat  not  unhealthy  ;  the  winter  snows  lie  on  the  ground  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  spring  is  short.  In  the  8.  violent  winds 
prevail  in  winter,  and  the  summer  is  extremely  hot.  The 
mountain  chains,  especially  In  the  N  ,  ore  covered  with 
»  forests  of  pine.  oak.  beech,  linden,  chestnut,  fee. ;  but 
8.  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  present  a  remarkable 
cy  of  vegetation.  The  best  vril  In  the  valleys  Is  de 
voted  to  pasture  ;  and  Bosnia  Is  generally  better  adapted  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle  than  for  agnculture.  The  Bosnlaks, 
however,  Mem  to  prefer  the  chase  in  more  settled  pastoral 
occupations;  and  as  the  woods  abound  with  wild  animals, 
M  deer,  wild  boars,  beam,  wolves,  foxes,  kx..,  they  have 
every  facility  for  carrying  ll  on.  The  Inhab.  consist  of  sev 
1  races  distributed,  per  Imps,  nearly  as  follows : 
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l(  is  only  in  the  valleys  that  any  cultivation  Is  carried  on. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  legumes  ore  grown  In  sufficient 
joontity  for  borne  consumption  :  and  flax  and  tobacco  near 
Zrnrnlk  and  Novibasar.  A  great  variety  of  fruit  is  met 
with.  A  liqueur  Is  made  from  plums,  and  a  sweet  drink 
called  ptkmiM  from  pears.  The  olive  and  vine  are  both  cul- 
trvmted  ;  but  the  wines  ore  strong  and  fiery,  and  In  order  to 
bo  re  I « had  should  be  drunk  while  young.   Bosnia  has  a 


breed  of  strong  horses,  but  it  Is  much  neglected,  except  by 
the  Turks:  there  are  large  herds  of  fine  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  greatly  esteemed  In  the  mar 
kets  of  the  Levant.  Goats,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  every- 
where plentiful :  nnd  In  Croatia  many  bees  are  kept,  which 
yield  good  honey,  but  inferior  wax.  The  manufacture*  of 
Bosnia  ore  limited  to  iron  articles  of  common  use,  leather, 
roarw  woollen  stuffs,  mltpetre  at  Jairza,  cannon  balls  at 
Knmcngrad;  gunpowder,  lire  arms,  and  other  weapons. 
The  principal  exports  are  leather,  hides,  wool,  goats'  hair, 
honev,  cattle,  dried  fish,  timber,  mineral  waters,  fee. ;  the 
chief" Imports,  linens,  woollens,  silks,  lace,  glass,  and  metal- 
lic wares ;  paper,  colonial  produce,  salt,  oil,  dried  fruits,  and 
diver  coin  from  Dalmatia.  The  transit  trade  In  Levant 
produce  is  not  inconsiderable ;  the  chief  seats  of  commerce 
ore  the  towns  of  Bosna-Serai,  Novibazar,  Zvarnlk,  Bagna. 
Lnuka,  Mustar,  and  Uradiska.  The  roads  are  generally 
very  had,  and  Impracticable  for  wheel- carriage*.  The  total 
government  revenue  derived  from  thin  pmv.  is  estimated  at 
£700.000  or  X8OO.OOO  a  year,  but  not  half  this  sum  Is  sold  to 
reach  the  treasury  of  the  sultan. 

Bosnia  la  under  the  government  of  a  pacha  of  three  talis ; 
It  is  divided  Into  six  sanjtaks  or  circle*,  and  again  Into  forty 
eight  subdivisions,  each  of  which  is  subordinate  to  a  mili- 
tary governor  and  a  tadi,  or  judicial  officer.  Bosna  Serai  b 
the  capital  of  the  prov. ;  but  Trawnlk  Is  the  residence  of  the 
pacha.  This  officer  is  changed  every  three  years ;  he  has 
under  his  orders  a  military  force  of  from  3000  to  4000  men. 
The  Bosnlaks  are  of  Slavonic  origin ;  though  mostly  Mo 
liaiimieil.'ins.  they  \  ..  !.l  hut  an  unw  illing  oM**HM  in  the 
Porte,  nnd  differ  from  the  Turks  In  many  usage*— hiving 
but  one  wife,  and  irentini  their  women  with  consideration. 

Bosnia  wns  anciently  Included  In  Lower  Pannonin.  In 
the  middle  ages  It  first  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
afterward  became  a  separate  kingdom,  dependant  upon 
Hungary.  The  Turks  conquered  It  In  1489,  after  n  war  of 
17  years;  but  it  was  not  till  15*2  that  Sulymnn  the  Magni- 
ficent finally  annexed  it  to  the  Turkish  dominions.  (Csaaa- 
Hck,  l^krbutk  drr  Ong.,  p.  74A,  748 ;  Von  Zedlitz,  Brirf 
Surrey  of  Botnia,  ire.) 

BOS  Pi! OR  US  (more  properly  BOBPORU8)  OP 
THRACE,  or  CHANNEL  6P  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the 
strait  which  connects  the  Black  sea  with  the  sea  of  Marma- 
ra, and  separate*  the  E.  corner  of  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  length  of  this  remarkable  channel  is  about  17  m. ;  It* 
width  varying  from  4  m.  to  3  m. ;  It*  course  slightly  wind- 
ing ;  Its  direction  very  little  W.  of  8.,  and  it*  embouchure  in 
the  sen  of  Marmara  Is  In  41°  N.  tat.,  20°  E.  long. 

A  current  sets  constantly  from  the  Black  sea  through  the 
Bosphorus,  but,  though  generally  very  strong.  It  Is  subject  to 
considerable  modifications ;  a  long-continued  wind  from  the 
8.W.  renders  it  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  n  breeze  from  the  N.E.  so  odds  to  Its  force, 
that  It  Is  almost  impossible,  for  a  vessel  under  *uch  circum- 
stances, to  make  head  against  it.  The  inequalities  of  coast 
cause  several  changes  of  direction  in  the  set,  as  the  water  Is 
thrown  from  side  to  side  by  the  numerous  bold  promontories 
that  project  from  both  shores ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the 
general  course,  except  by  making  it  more  tortuous;  that 
course  tending  constantly  towards  the  8.  and  the  sea  of 
Marmara.  The  depth  of  water  Is  considerable;  there  ■ 
but  one  bank  in  the  channel ;  consequently  there  is  no  dan- 
ger In  its  navigation,  nor  any  difficulty,  except  In  an  upward 
passage  against  its  current;  this  Is,  however,  sufficiently 
baffling  to  the  unskilled  Orientals.  At  Its  N.  mouth,  on  the 
Black  sea,  are  two  group*  of  Islets,  one  on  the  European, 
the  other  on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  these  are  the  famous  Cy- 
nncan  Isles  or  Symplegndcs  of  the  ancient*,  which  It  was 
once  believed  no  vessel  ever  passed  In  safety,  except  by 
miracle.  {Jpdl.  liked.,  II..  v.  435,  <tc.)  They  ore  now 
quite  harmless,  being.  In  fuel,  nothing  but  tow  continuations 
nf  the  respective  shores ;  they  are  In  a  continual  slate  of  de- 
cay, and  might  easily  be  overlooked,  did  not  their  ancient 
celebrity  Induce  the  modern  navigator  to  search  for  them 
In  Its  freedom  from  all  danger,  its  narrow  channel,  ths 
strength  and  constant  set  of  Its  current,  and.  In  short.  In 
most  of  Its  characteristics,  the  Bosphorus  resembles  a  mag 
nlflcent  river  more  than  an  arm  of  the  sen  ;  and  this  resrm 
blancc  Is  by  no  means  Impaired  by  the  branch  which  It 
gives  off  at  It*  8.  end,  and  which,  enclosing  Constantinople 
on  the  N„  forms  what  Is  justly  called  the  Goldrn  Horn,  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  tn  the  world.  The  country  through 
which  the  Bosphorus  flows  Is  unrivalled  for  benuty  ;  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  of  almost  every  variety  abound,  and 
the  geology  Is  peculiarly  Interesting,  from  the  unequivoml 
evidences  It  exhibits  of  Igneous  action.  The  rllfTs,  which 
are  stately  and  abrupt,  consist  of  jasper,  agate,  cornolii.e 
calccdolnc,  porphyry,  trap,  and  calcareous  spnth.  In  v.  rj 
great  but  picturesque  confusion.  They  ore  all  more  or 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  traces  of  metals  are  seer.  In 
the  colouring  of  the  various  stone*.  Appearances  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  strait  was  opened  by  a  eon 
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vulsion  of  nature,  and  this  belief  was  very  generally  enter  , 
taiaed  by  the  ancient*.  (Set  Black  Ska.)  At  about  half 
way  between  the  two  MOO,  or  rather  nearer  to  that  of 
Marmara,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  stand  two 
castle*,  one  on  each  bank,  named,  fium  the  Turkish  prov 
Inees,  Anadoli  and  Ruiueii  (Asia  Minor  andThrace).  They 
form  alnn*t  the  only  defence  to  Constantinople  on  the  .V. 
and,  if  well  manned,  would  bo  very  difficult  to  paw.  These 
appear  to  be  almost  the  only  public  buildings,  but  private 
houses  and  gardens  extend  along  nearly  the  whole  length 
*f  the  strait,  especially  on  the  European  side.  ( Ckrvtlur, 
*'<-*■.  4$  la  Prim.,  p.  43-49  ;  Otitier,  fsw.  dan*  I'Emptrt 
Ota.,  i,  130-124;  Jontt's  Trav.,  ii..  444-451.) 

The  name  Boswa-us  •  H  ••>-  r  wlucb  lias  been  im- 
properly corrupted  by  modem  orthography  to  Bosphorus 
'  IWt>o/>»f),  is  Indicative  of  the  narrowness  of  this  channel, 
and  comes  from  /4o«,  an  ox,  and  ropac,  a  ford.  The  passage 
across  it  of  Europa,  borne  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  is 
a  well-known  Greek  legend,  and  thenrc  the  undents  called 
those  channels  Bos  purl  which  were  narrow  enough  to  al- 
low of  kine  swimming  across  them.  Two  especially  were  so 
distinguished,  namely,  the  strait  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Strait  of  Yenicak-).  between 
the  Kuxinc  and  the  Palus  Modus.  Over  the  Thrneian  Bospo- 
rus, Darius  Hyataapes  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  when  he  pass- 
ed from  Asia  to  his  disastrous  war  with  the  Scythians  ;  and 
the  pillars  of  marble  which  he  erected  to  commemorate 
that  event  are  supposed,  with  great  reason,  to  have  stood 
upon  tiie  spots  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  castles.  (Utr- 
mirtas,  Mrlpom ,  p.  85-88;  Strabo,  vlL,  320;  Ptolemy,  ill., 
11:  PUnw,  vL,  1.  Uc.) 

BOBSIXEY  WITH  TREVENA,  a  bor.  of  England,  en. 
CornwaJI,  bund.  Lesncwth,  par.  Tlntagel,  208  m.  W.  by  8. 
London.  IU  area  is  350  ocrcs;  its  pop.  is  returned  with 
that  of  the  par.,  which,  In  1831,  was  1006  :  nouses,  210.  It 
is  on  a  nigged  exposed  part  of  the  It.  coast  of  the  country, 
and  consists  of  two  small  villages  J,  m.  apart.  There  is  a 
town-hall,  now  occupied  as  a  charity  school :  an  annual 
fair  is  held  the  first  Monday  after  19th  Oct.  It  claimed  to 
be  a  bnr.  by  prescription,  and  returned  3  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  under  a  charter  of  7  Edw.  VI„  till  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act :  the  elective  right  was  in  burgesses  holding 
freehold  property  in  the  bor. ;  of  whom  there  were  24.  The 
urea  of  the  whole  parish  is  3960  acres:  annual  value  of 
property,  in  1815,  £3674.  The  remains  of  King  Arthur's 
Castle  are  on  the  table  summit  of  a  huge  rock,  protruding 
ititu  the  sea,  and  connected,  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  with  Uie 
re  it  of  the  parish. 

BOOT  AN  (EL)  (an.  Comana).  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Asia, 
N.tUilia,  parh.  Mnrasch,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  la 
a  tine  plain,  on  the  S>  houn  (an.  Saras),  89  m.  N.  from  the 
l  Moth  of  the  bay  of  Iskenderoon,  nnd  115  m.  8.  by  W. 
,-flvas,  Int.  38°  N„  long.  36°  SO'  E.  Top.  rWK)  or  9000.  Mr. 
Bruce  {.Ippendu  to  Kinntir't  TVseWs,  p.  560)  says  of  El 
Bo»lan,  that  "it  has  40  dependent  village*  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  surrounded  with  fine  trees  and  cultivated  field*  and 
meadows.  Few  spots  In  Asia  Minor  offer  a  sight  more 
agreeable.  There  Is  a  great  trade  In  wheat,  sold  to  the 
1  urkmatis,  who  carry  It  even  aa  tar  aa  Aleppo.  When  fear- 
ful of  being  attacked,  the  lnhab.  lay  the  environs  of  the 
tow  n  under  water.  It  has  four  mosques,  one  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  very  ancient." 

In  antiquity  Comana  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  Ma, 
the  Cappadoctan  Bellona.  The  population  consisted,  in  a 
gr.-..t  <!'  en  e.  .if  siK.tlisaxcna  frO— aa,  Uad  »Hx.  •>  U  longing  to 
the  high  priest,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  temple. 
The  latter,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
6000  of  both  sexes.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Plus,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  that  of  Cara- 
Calla.    ('raster's  Jttia  Minor,  IU  139.) 

BOSTON,  a  sea  port.  mar.  to.,  and  bor.  of  England,  ra 
Lincoln,  on  the  Wkiham.  90  m.  N.  London,  and  28  m.  8.E. 
Lincoln  ;  lat.  53©  IV  N„  long.  0°  25'  W.  Pop.  1801,  5926 ; 
1841,  34,6*).  The  town  is  supposed  by  some,  from  antiqui- 
ties found  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  monastery  built  by 
SL  Botolpb,  AD.  654.  destroyed  by  the  Dane*  in  870.  That 
It  became  a  place  of  considerable  mercantile  Importance, 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  in 
1904.  Its  assessment  towards  a  tax  of  a  fifteenth,  imposed  on 
the  porta,  amounted  to  £780,  while  that  of  London,  the  only 
port  taxed  higher  than  it,  was  but  £KH.  In  1281  It  suffered 
by  fire,  and  in  1286  by  an  Inundation.  Under  an  art  of  27 
li.lu,  III.,  It  became  a  staple  for  wool,  wuolfclls,  leather, 
and  lead.  About  the  same  time  its  mercantile  prosperity 
waa  much  increased  by  several  llanscatlc  merchants  set 
tllng  In  It,  who,  however,  emigrated  about  a  century  after, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  townsmen,  which  ter- 
minated in  bloodshed.  During  the  intermediate  period  Its 
:  hipping  waa  ao  considerable  that  it  furnished  17  »hi|*.  and 
360  men.  towards  an  armament  for  the  invasion  of  Brittany, 
and  racked  the  twelfth,  as  to  number  of  vessels,  among  the 
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,  82  ports  which  were  assessed ;  but  it  fell  off  rapidly  after 
the  departure  of  the  llanseatic  merchants.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  by  Hen.  VIII.,  injured  the  town,  though 
compensation,  In  some  degree,  was  made  to  it  by  a  grant  of 
511  acres  of  the  sequestered  lands.  It  afterward  suffered 
by  the  plague,  and  by  inundations,  to  which  this  flat  coun- 
try was  particularly  liable.  During  the  civil  wars.  It  was 
for  some  lime  the  head  quarters  of  Cromwell's  army. 

The  town,  situate  on  the  William,  called  by  Lelaad  the 
Lindit,  about  5  in.  from  its  mouth,  and  divided  by  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  together  by  an  iron 
bridge,  of  a  single  arch  of  881  B-  apaa,  opened  la  1897,  con- 
sists of  two  long  streets,  one  on  each  aide  the  stream,  from 
each  of  which  oihers  diverge.  It  is  well  built,  couiaiaa 
many  good  dwelling- houses  and  shops,  and  extensive 
granaries  and  warehouses:  the  part  within  the  borough  is 
well  paved  and  lighted  under  the  provisions  of  a  local  art; 
but  these  advantage*  are  not  enjoyed  by  a  smalt  part,  which 
has  extended  itself  Into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  RHf- 
beck.  It  suffers  much  from  the  want  of  good  water,  thai 
used  being  rain-water,  collected  In  cisterns,  or  water  raised 
from  pits,  or  the  river.  The  attempts  made  to  procure 
spring-water  have  been  unsuccessful,  though  borings  have 
been  carried  to  a  depth  of  more  than  600  ft.  Its  most  re- 
markable building  Is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph. 
erected  in  1309.  It  Is  the  largest  church  without  aisles  in 
the  kingdom,  being  245  ft.  by  98  ft.  within  the  walls.  Its 
lower,  300  ft.  high,  built  on  the  samo  plan  as  that  of  Ant 
werp,  b>  capped  with  aa  octagonal  transparent  lantern,  of 
very  beautiful  construction,  and  forms  a  remarkable  land- 
mark on  this  low  coast,  being  visible  at  40  m.  distance.  A 
r  hn pel  of  ease  was  erected  in  1822.  The  only  trace*  of  St. 
John's  Church,  taken  down  about  two  centuries  ago,  are 
found  in  Its  cemetery,  still  used  as  a  place  of  burial.  The 
other  places  of  worship  arc  those  of  the  Unitarian*.  Wesley - 
an  New  Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  General  and 
Particular  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Catholics.  Each  has 
a  chapel,  to  most  of  which  a  Sunday  school  is  attached.  A 
free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1544 ;  Laughlon's,  for 
the  sons  of  poor  freemen,  in  1707;  a  blue  coat  school  In 
1713  for  30  boys  and  25  girls ,  and  a  national  British  and 
Infant  school,  together  educating  about  500  pupils  of  both 
sexes:  there  is  also  a  dispensary  and  a  very  handsome 
Union  house,  tills  being  a  "  union"  under  the  new  Poor 
Law,  Tho  other  public  places  are — three  subscription 
libraries,  assembly-rooms  in  the  market  house,  a  theatre, 
and  a  public  promenade  at  Vnuxhall  garden*.  A  weeUv 
newspaper  Is  also  published.  The  new  municipal  borougm 
contains  about  1 100  acres,  2780  houses,  and  a  pop.  of  12.183. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town 
has  been  divided  Into  2  wards,  anil  is  governed  by  a  may.tr. 
6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  returned  2  mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  member* 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  the  freemen  who  resided  in  and 
paid  scot  and  lot  In  the  bar.  The  number  of  houses  ch  trged 
with  house-duty  in  1833  was,  of  £10  and  under  £20.  310  ; 
of  £20  and  under  £40,  161  ;  of  £40  and  upw  aid,  79  j  total 
annual  value  of  houses,  £36,188.  For  electoral  purposes  it 
includes  the  whole  parishes  of  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  and 
the  hamlet  and  frn  allotment  of  Skirbeck  quarter,  ci  tending 
In  all  over  7923  acres.  Registered  electors,  1837-38,  749.  It 
is  a  polling  place  for  the  co.  There  were  several  guilds, 
both  religious  and  civil,  all  of  which  have  fallen  intodosun 
tude;  the  hall  of  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important,  is  used  by  the  corporation 
for  their  municipal  meetings.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on 
Friday.  A  court  leet  for  the  borough  sits  annually  iu 
principal  duly  is  to  present  nuisances.  A  court  of  record, 
which  decides  pleas  in  all  actions,  real,  mixed,  and  personal, 
sit*  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  A  court  of  pie  poodra 
is  held  at  each  of  the  tain ;  a  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket has  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  in  London :  and  a  court 
of  request*  sits  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  £5.  The 
police  consists  of  a  chief  and  II  petty  constables,  wearing 
a  uniform  similar  to  the  London  police.  The  jail,  though 
sufficiently  spacious,  is  ill  arranged  for  classification ;  all  the 
female  prisoners,  except  debtors,  being  confined  in  the  aant* 
ward. 

The  corporation  has  no  concern  In  the  management  of 
the  poor. 

The  assessments  to  which  the  Inhabitants  are  liable,  are, 
1,  borough  rales;  2,  paving;  3,  lighting  and  watching;  4. 

;i •         .1  lair';   anil.  .'>.  paro.  Inal  tax. ■».     The  f.ili.ining 

statement  gives  the  amount  of  each  for  three  years ;  the  firm 
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Tb*  parochial  MMneati  increased  from  £4197,  In 
to  £8379,  in  1833.  The  ana.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  the  bor- 
otafh  In  1815,  wu  £30,403;  and  in  1833,  £40,714.  Its 
manufacture*  are  mostly  confined  to  sailcloth,  cunvaaa,  and 
sacking  ;  there  are  two  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  throe 
ship-yards,  with  patent  slip*,  where  vessels  of  900  tons  are 
built.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  poultry  and  sea  and 
river  fish,  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  in  the  new 
market  house,  to  which  a  corn-market  is  attached;  fain 
r  cattle  and  sheep  are  on  May  4  and  5;  for  fat  cattle,  on 
.  11 ;  for  horses  about  Nov.  18,  and  three  days  after ;  and 
I  cattle  only  on  Dec.  1 1 .  Immense  numbers  of  the 
I  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold  at  these  fairs,  the  town  being 
tn  of  one  of  the  richest  grazing  district*  in  the 
The  banking  establishments  are — the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England  ;  a  branch  of  the  (Stamford, 
and  Boston  Bank;  with  two  private  banking 
The  principal  drainages  in  the  vicinity  are  those 
of  the  Holland  fens  made  by  a  cut  of  19  m.  fnen  the  town 
to  Dogdyke,  near  Tattersall,  by  which  99,000  acres  were  re- 
claimed |  and  the  Wlldinore  fens,  41.000  acres,  drained  In  a 
similar  manner.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  keeping  the  river 
clear,  tbe  trade  fell  off  to  as  to  be  almost  extinct.  In  1791 
vessels  of  930  loos  could  discharge  at  the  town ;  in  1751 
sloops  of  <  ft  draught  could  not  come  up,  except  at  springs. 
The  ilialnagei,  already  mentioned,  revived  attention  to  the 
i  of  the  river,  aad  under  special  acts  of  parliament,  have 
It  so  far  that  vessels  of  190  tons  come  up  to  town, 
the  navigation  Is  continued  to  Lincoln  by  small 
and  barges.  A  sluice  was  also  erected  to  retain 
the  water  above  the  town ;  but,  owing  to  the  scanty  supply 
in  the  upper  part.  It  can  seldom  be  opened  for  scouring  and 
deepening  the  river,  as  was  intended.  The  navigation  to 
Tsswnln  is  extended  by  the  Posadyke  Canal  to  tbe  Trent, 
aiTorksey,  and  thence,  either  by  still  water  or  river  naviga- 
tion, to  Gainsborough,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  thus  open- 
ing a  vent  for  the  export  of  the  manufactures  of  the  midland 
coaatirs-  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Im- 
portation from  the  Baltic  of  timber,  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
iron.  The  crsssstlag  trade  Is  chiefly  In  the  export  of  oats, 
woo*,  and  woed,  of  which  large  quantities  are  grown  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  the  return  cargoes  consisting  of  coal  and 
manufactured  goods.  There  Is  a  good  custom-house,  and 
■  pilot  setlbllahmrnt  of  a  master  and  19  pilots.  Extensive 
powers  are  vested  In  the  mayor  and  burgesses  by  two  local 
sets  for  improviaglhe  port  and  harbour,  under  which  they 
ed  to  collect  tonnage,  wharfage,  and  lasUge, 
that  enter;  the  receipts  to  be  applied  to  its 


They  are  also  empowered  to  make  bye-laws, 
to  which  all  TBsaela  are  to  be  subject  The  expenditure, 
mm  acta,  for  81  yean,  commencing  1819-13,  was 
The  fund  was  Involved  In  a  considerable  debt. 
In  process  of  liquidation,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  was  contracted  oa  account  of  the  works  planned  and 
carried  on  under  the  directum  of  the  I  .Ate  Mr.  Kenine,  nn.1 
hie  son,  Sir  John  stasoie,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  cut  com- 
menced in  1898,  about  1  m.  long,  and  3  m.  from  Boston.  Its 
execution  was  extremely  difficult  as  It  was  carried  through 
a  shifting  sand ;  but  it  has  proved  very  beneficial  both  In 
deepening  the  harbour  and  draining  the  country.  Another 
cut  at  the  town,  with  a  wall  from  the  bridge  to  the  quay, 
has  since  been  executed  on  on  effective  plan  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Part  of  the  port  dues  are  collected  at  Spalding  and  at 
Wainfleet  to  each  of  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion extends.  The  former.  ■  rivet  port  U  dtoate  on  Um 
Wetland,  which  unites  with  the  estuary  of  the  Witham.  at 
Scalp.  Its  inhabitants  complain  of  the  heavy  duties 
need  on  them,  for  no  advantage  but  that  of  the  beacons 
>  buoys  below  the  Scalp.  The  following  utile  shows  the 
i  of  the  shipping  trade  during  a  period  of  7  years. 
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JTON,  city,  capital  of  Massachusetts,  the  principal 
rity  of  New  England,  the  second  city  iu  commerce  and  the 
fifth  in  tKiouladoa  in  the  U ailed  States,  constitutes,  with 


the  town  of  Chelsea,  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Haas. ;  and  la 
pleasantly  situated,  chiefly  on  a  peninsula,  three  miles  long 
and  little  over  one  broad,  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  bay. 
It  lies  in  49°  91  93"  N.  tat  and  71°  4'  V  E.  from  Green- 
wich, aad  5°  55'  15"  E.  long,  from  Washington.    It  is  115 
m.  8.8.  W.  from  Portland,  Me.,  163  m.  Sjs.W.  Augusta. 
Me. ;  63  m.  S.S.E.  Concord,  N.  II. ;  158  m.  E.  by  S.  Albany 
N.  Y. :  40  in.  N.N.K.  Providence,  R.  L;  07m.  E.N. E.Hart 
ford,  Ct;  907  m.  E.  by  N.  New  York;  440  N.E.  Washing 
ton.   The  population  In  1790  was  18,033;  in  1800,  94.997 
in  1810,  33.950;  in  1890,  43,998;  m  1830;  61.391;  la  1840. 
93,383.   Of  these  there  wore  employed  In  commerce,  9040 ; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  5333  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean 
10,813;  do.  canals  and  rivers,  19;  In  the  learned  profes 
sions  and  engineers,  586. 

Boston  consists  of  three  parts.  Old  Boston  on  the  penin- 
sula; South  Boston,  formerly  a  part  of  Dorchester,  from 
which  it  was  separated,  and  united  to  Boston  in  1804;  and 
East  Boston,  formerly  Noddle's  Island.  The  "Neck"  or 
isthmus,  which,  in  early  times,  formed  the  only  connexion 
of  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land,  la  over  a  mile  In 
length,  and  was  originally,  in  some  ports,  very  narrow.  At 
tin-  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  wur,  the  Bittasi 
fortified  this  Neck,  and  were  thus  able,  in  a  great  measure* 
to  control  tbe  communication  of  the  inhabitants  with  the 
adjacent  country,  as  there  were  then  no  bridges.  This 
Neck,  which  connects  Boston  with  Roxbury,  still  consti- 
tutes the  main  avenue  to  the  city  from  the  south ;  but  by 
a  number  of  extensive  bridges  and  artificial  avenues,  it  Is 
connected,  in  various  directions,  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  first  bridge  erected  was  that  over  Charles  river, 
connecting  Boston  with  Charlcstown  on  the  N.,  and  was 
completed  In  1706,  and  then  considered  the  greatest  work 
of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
1303  feet  long  with  its  abutments,  49  feet  wide,  with  a 
draw  30  feet  wide  for  the  admission  of  vessels,  rests  on  75 
piers  of  timber,  and  cost  fjO.000.  There  are  four  strong 
stone  wharves,  connected  with  three  piers  each,  sunk  la 
various  parts  of  the  river.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  four 
feet  above  the  highest  tides,  which  rise  19  or  14  feet  and 
oil  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  In  the  middle.  It  la 
lighted  by  40  elegant  lamps  at  suitable  distances.  West 
Boston  bridge,  built  in  1793,  connects  the  city  with  Cam 
briugeport  fin  the  west  and  Is  9758  feet  long,  with  a  cause- 
way 3344  feet  long,  and  an  abutment  on  the  Boston  side  of 
87J  feet  making  its  whole  length  with  the  causeway  6190 
feet  It  rests  011  180  piers,  and  cost  $76,667.  South  Boston 
bridge,  completed  In  1805,  at  1551  feet  long  and  40  wide, 
connects  tbe  Neck  with  South  Boston,  and  cost  $56,000. 
The  proprietors  sold  It  to  the  city  in  1839,  and  after  tho- 
rough repairs.  It  was  made  a  free  highway.  Canal  or 
Craigic's  bridge  connects  Bostou  on  the  N.V\  .  with  Lech- 
mere's  Point  In  Cambridge,  and  Is  9796  feet  long  and  40 
feet  wide,  and  was  completed  In  1809.  A  lateral  bridge 
extends  from  this  bridge  to  Prisonpoint  in  Charlestown. 
1891  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide,  having  but  one  aide  roiled 
in  for  foot  passengers.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  rail-road 
runs  parallel  with,  and  about  100  foci  north  of  Craigie's 
bridge.  Boston  free  bridge  forms  a  mora  ready  communi- 
cation between  Boston  and  South  Boston  than  thai  by  the 
Neck,  and  was  completed  in  1898,  by  a  company  of  proprie- 
tors of  lands  In  8.  Bostou,  and  by  them  presented  to  the 
city.  It  Is  500  feet  long  and  38  feet  wide.  Warren  bridge 
is  tbe  most  elegant  structure  of  the  kind  In  Boston,  h  leads 
to  Charlestown,  la  1390  feel  long  and  44  feet  wide,  and  the 
floor  is  paved  its  whole  length  with  wooden  blocks,  mak- 
ing Ute  whole  thickness  of  the  bridge  30  Inches.  In  add! 
lion  to  these  bridges,  Boston  Is  connected  with  Brookllue 
on  1  he  west  by  a  splendid  avenue  or  mill-dam,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  from  00  to  100  feet  wide,  composed  of 
solid  materials,  and  water-tight.  It  ruts  off  and  encloses 
601  acres  of  the  southerly  part  of  the  back  of  Charles  river 
bay,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed  to  the  depth  of 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  From  the  main  dam  a  lateral  dam 
extends  to  a  point  in  Roxbury,  forming  a  full  basin  on  the 
west  and  an  empty  or  receiving  basin  on  the  east,  creating 
an  extensive  water-power,  between  high  and  low  tides. 
It  waa  completed  In  1891,  and  cost  9700,000.  These  dams 
constitute  important  avenues  to  the  city  <»n  the  west.  Ail  the 
bridge*  and  avenues  are  lighted  by  lamps  at  convenient 
distances,  and  present  an  imposing  appearance.  No  other 
city  In  the  United  States  has  an  equally  splendid  collection 
of  bridges  ;  but  happily  no  other  city  equally  needs  them. 

Boston  exhibits  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  appearance 
when  approached  from  the  aea;  and  In  aurveying  Its  sev- 
eral parts,  the  traveller  finds  much  to  admire.  The  pen 
Insula  had  originally  an  uneven  surface,  and  the  place 
early  received  the  name  of  Trimountaln,  from  its  three 
hills,  ana  three  principal  eminences  on  Beacon  hill.  These 
eminences,  though  somewhat  lowered,  continue  in  adorn 
the  city.  Beacon  hill,  In  the  W.  part  Is  110  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  but  w  is  originally  30  feet  higher  Fon 


BOSTON. 


blU,  on  the  fc.  side,  fronting  the  harbour.  1.  80  feet  high ; 
and  Copp's  hlU,  in  the  N.  part.  Is  50  feet  above  high  water. 
On  this  hill  the  British  bad  a  battery  in  1775,  from  which, 
during  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  they  bombard- 
ad  and  burned  Charlestown. 

South  Boston  constituted  a  part  of  Dorchester  no  til  1804. 
whan,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  It  was  united  to  the 
city,  and  has  since  been  aa  intef  ral  part  of  It.  It  extends 
about  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  It 
contains  nearly  (500  acres,  and  H  regularly  laid  oat  Into 
streets  and  squares.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  tract  are 
Dorchester  heights  or  Mount  Washington,  130  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  furnishes  many  line  sites  for  buildings,  and 
presents  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  Its  harbour.  On 
these  heights  the  Americana,  under  Washington,  erected  a 
In  1775,  which  soon  compelled  the  British  to 


It  is 


Is  built  on  Noddle  s 
i  of  land,  and  a  large  body  of 
with  Oki  Boston  by  a  sieam  ferry,  tl 
from  each  side  every  five  minutes,  and  occupy  at 
minutes  in  crossing.  It  hi  connected  with  Chelsea,  on  ihe 
main  land,  by  a  bridge  600  feet  long.  The  eastern  rail-road 
commences  here.  A  wharf  1000  feet  long,  railed  Cunard's 
wharf,  has  been  liberally  granted,  free  of  charge  fur  'JU 
years,  for  the  use  of  Uie  Liverpool  line  of  steam-ships. 
East  Boston  has  wholly  grown  up  since  1833,  and  already 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  city. 

The  principal  public  ground  In  the  city  la  the  spacious 
Common  on  the  west  side,  which  contains  40  acres.  It  oc- 
cupies the  declivity  of  Beacon  hill,  and  has  a  pleasantly 
diversified  surface ;  and  an  eminence  near  the  centre,  still 
bears  the  marks  of  a  British  fortification,  thrown  up  In  1775. 
North  of  this  eminence  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called 
Crescent  pond,  bordered  with  young  and  thriAy  elms.  The 
Common  contains  about  600  trees  of  different  sizes,  gome 
of  them  100  years  old,  which  add  much  to  its  pleasantness. 

The  Common  Is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  about  a 
mile  In  length,  on  the  outside  of  which  Is  a  broad  street ; 
and  on  three  sides  of  it  are  rows  of  splendid  edifices.  A 
public  garden,  containing  25  acres,  is  separated  from  its 
W.  part   The  State-house,  the  most  commanding  building 
In  the  city,  occupies  Its  N.  part.   No  other  city  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  an  equally  splendid  public  ground.  Proa 
the  day  when  the  peninsula  was  purchased  of  an  Indian  | 
sachem,  It  has  never  been  the  property  oi  any  In 
it  was  early  reserved  by  the  citizens  "  for  a  training  field 
and  other  public  purposes,"  and  by  a  clause  In  :h. 
charter,  the  city  council  are  forbidden  to  sell  the  Common 
or  Kuiifuil  Hall. 
The  city  contains  525  streets  and  avenues.   It  was  ori- 
i  no  regular  plan,  and  the  streets  are  often 


.  but  these  inconveniences  have  been 
avoided  in  the  newer  parts,  and  extensively  remedied  by 
Improvements  in  the  older  parts. 


built,  mostly  of  brick,  and  many  of  its  prr 
arc  unsurpassed  in  elegance  by  those  or  any  other  city  in 
the  Union.   Many  of  iu  public  buildings  are  ol  a  com 


manding  character 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Boston,  the  State-house 
is  the  principal.  It  occupies  a  commanding  situation  near 
the  summit  of  Beacon  hill,  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  and  fronts  on  the  spaclirus  Common.  Pew  public 
buildings  in  the  United  States  have  so  commanding  a  site. 
The  edifice  is  173  feet  long  and  61  wide.  It  consists  ex- 
ternally of  a  basement  story,  and  above  it  a  principal  story, 
M  feet  high.  This,  in  the  centre  of  the  frt  Kit,  is  covered 
with  an  attic  80  feet  wide  and  90  feet  high,  supporting  a 
pediment.  Immediately  above  this  rises  the  dome,  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  50  feet  high ;  and  the  wholo  terminates 
with  a  lantern,  crowned  with  an  elegant  pine-cone  The 
it  story  is  finished  plainly  on  the  wings  with  witinrc 
L  The  centre  Is  94  feet  in  length,  and  formed  of 
which  project  14  feet,  forming  a  covered  walk  be 
low,  which  supports  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
the  same  extent  above.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  painted 
externally  to  resemble  Portland  stone,  and  the  dome  Is  of 
a  bronze  color.  The  lower  story  is  divided  into  a  large 
hall  or  public  walk  In  the  centre,  50  feet  square  and  90  feet 
high,  supported  by  Doric  columns.  In  the  middle  of  the 
mirth  side  of  this  story  Is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Chantry,  in  a  neat  temple,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  it.  The  rooms  above  are,  the  Representathrw* 
room  In  the  centre,  55  feet  square.  It  is  finished  with 
Doric  columns  on  two  sides,  forming,  at  12  feet  from  the 
floor,  galleries ;  the  whole  supporting  a  bold  and  well-pro- 
portioned dome,  the  centre  of  which  is  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  The  Senate  chamber  Is  55  feet  long,  33 
feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  with  two  screens  of  Ionic  eol- 
ainns  supporting,  with  their  entablatu 


ceil! 


In  another  part  of 


finished  room.  The  dome  Is  i 
a  spiral  stairway  on  the  Inside ;  and  from  lu  top  Is  present 
ed  the  finest  view  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  probe 
bly  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Elevated  230  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  harbour,  the  spectator  looks  down  upon 
the  city  as  on  a  map,  and  Is  able  to  trace  Its  streets  and  to 
survey  its  buildings.  Before  him  stretches  the  harbour  and 
the  extensive  bay  on  the  east,  sprinkled  over  with  its  hun- 
dred Islands ;  and  in  other  directions  numerous  beautiful 
villages,  with  their  numerous  spires ;  and  a  highly  cultivated 
country,  with  many  elegant  country  seats,  embowered  in 
trees,  fill  up  the  beautiful  scene.  A  few  lofty  mountains 
might  add  to  Its  grandeur,  but  could  scarcely  enhance  its 
beauty,  to  which  nature  and  art  have  given  their  highest 
embellishment.  Faaeull  Hall  was  erected  In  1749,  by  a 
gentleman  whose  name  It  bears,  and  was  by  him  presented 
to  the  city.  It  is  100  feet  long,  SO  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  stores.  The 
great  hall  In  the  second  story  Is  76  feet  square  and  ■  high, 
with  galleries  on  three  sides,  supported  by  Done  columns, 
and  the  celling  is  supported  by  two  ranges  or  Ionic  columns. 
The  west  end  ss  ornamented  by  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Washington  by  Stuart;  and  another,  muled  trom  an  ori- 
ginal picture,  of  Peter  Paneull.  Esq.,  the  donor  of  the  build- 
ing. Above  the  great  hall  Is  another  in  the  third  story,  78 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  devoted  to  military  exercises, 
with  apartments  on  each  side  for  the  deposit  of  arms  and 
military  equipments.  This  venerable  building  has  been 
appropriately  called  "  the  cradle  of  American  liberty ;"  for 
here  the  orators  of  the  Revolution  stimulated  the  people, 
by  their  exciting  eloquence,  to  resist  British  oppression.  It 
Is  the  property  of  the  city,  and  secured  by  its  charter  from 
ever  being  devoted  to  any  but  public  purposes.  The  City 
Hall,  or  old  State  House,  at  the  head  of  State  street,  la  110 
feet  long.  38  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  and  contains 
the  offices  of  the  city  government,  the  Post-office,  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  and  a  well-furnished  news-room.  It 
was  built  In  1658,  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
was  the  last  time  rebuilt  in  1747.  It  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Bute  Legislature.  An  elegant  Merchants* 
Exchange,  with  a  fine  reading-room,  has  been 
erected  In  State  street.  Paneull  Hall  market  la  a  i 
edifice,  5S5  feet  lone  and  50  feet  wide,  having  a 
building  471  by  55  feet,  projecting  84  feet  on  the  N.  and  B 
fronts.  It  Is  directly  E.  of  Kaneull  Hall,  between  N.  and  B. 
Market  streets,  which  arc  lined  with  splendid  rows  of  vtoreai 
and  warehouses.  The  wings  are  two  stories  high,  and  at 
the  E.  and  W.  ends  are  fine  porticoes  of  four  Grecian  Doric 
columns  20  feet  9  inches  high,  which  support  a  tympa- 
num, with  a  circular  window  for  ventilation.  On  the  cen- 
tre building  is  a  beautiful  dome,  which  rises  77  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  as  a  market  for 
—St,  fish,  and  vegetable* ;  and  the  country  does  not  fur- 
nish a  more  splendid  market  house.  The  upper 
the  centre  building  Is  denominated  Qulncy  Hall.  fr< 
Hon.  Josiah  Uulncy.  now  president  of  Harvard  Univ 
who  was  mayor  of  the  city  when  toe  building  was  < 
It  is  70  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  Each  wing  is  divided 
Into  two  halls  by  brick  partitions,  one  room  44  by  47  feet, 
and  the  other  143  by  47,  used  as  wsrerooms  and  for  large 
sales.  This  building,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  cost  fjl  50.000, 
and  Is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  new  Court  house  Is 
constructed  of  hewn  Quincy  granite.  Is  176  feet  long,  54 
feet  wide,  and  57  feet  high ;  and  the  N.  and  S.  fronts  are 
adorned  whh  Grecian  Doric  porticoes  of  four  columns,  winch 
weigh  89  tow  each.  The  Interior  has  four  court  rooms, 
each  50  by  40  feet,  besides  various  public  offices.  A  new 
Custom-house  is  erecting,  which  has  an  elegant  Dork  por- 
tico on  its  front,  and  a  fine  dome  in  the  centre,  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  this  commercial  metropolis.  The  Houses 
of  Indrrstrr,  t  drrection,  and  Reformation,  are  pleasantly 
situated  in  South  Boston,  near  the  brow  of  Dorchester 
heights,  having  a  fine  view  of  Boston  and  Its  harbour,  and 
..irr.nn  d.sl  by  ■  acres  of  ground  Tnmaat  bmm  k  am 
of  the  finest  hotels  In  the  United  States,  and  little  Inferior 
to  the  celebrated  Astor-house  in  N.  York.  It  has  a  granite 
front  160  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  and  has  two  wings, 
one  84  by  34  feet,  the  other  110  by  40  feet,  and  each  four 
stories  high.  The  building  contains  ISO  rooms,  and  cost 
guVsOOO,  exclusive  of  the  ci..und  Many  of  the  churches 
possess  considerable  architectural  beauty,  among  which 
Trinity  church,  St.  Paul's  church,  Grace  church,  and  the 
lofty  and  elegant  steeple  of  Park-street  church.  218  feci 
high,  deserve  particular  notice. 
Boston  is  the  second  commercial  city  In  the  Union,  MM 

 I    .  t  n.  haal  haiiMurs  m  Oki  Pelted  States 

Including  the  outer  harbour,  it  extends  from  Nanusket  to 
the  city,  and  spreads  from  Nahant  to  H Ingham,  containing 
75  square  mile*.  It  contains  numerous  Islands  or  rocks 
above  water,  una  receives  Mystic,  Charles,  and  Ne 
»s  principal  talar*- 
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'lie  Si  mile*  E.  of  the  city  and  about  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  toe  only  channel  for  large 
ship*  posses  between  them.  They  divide  the  inner  from  the 
ou  let  harbour.  Fort  Warren  on  George's  island,  of  300  guns, 
commands  the  outer  harbour.  There  is  a  light- house  on 
Light-  house  island,  Hi  miles  E.  91°  S.  of  the  city.  North- 
wardly from  the  light-house  there  is  a  chain  of  islands,  rocks  I 
and  ledges,  about  three  miles  to  the  Graves  rocks,  between 
which  no  ship*  attempt  to  poos.  The  Inner  harbor  has  a  i 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  500  vessels  of  the  largest  class  to 
ride  at  anchor  in  safely,  while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast.  Although  no  large  navi- 

ftiddle*^ 

In  Merriniac  river,  a  bramble  communication  has  been  open- 
ed to  Concord,  New  Hampshire ;  and  recently  the  rail- 
road to  Albany  not  only  brings  to  It  the  trade  of  the  central 
and  western  portions  >>l"  the  State,  bat  will  cause  it  to  share 
in  the  mule  of  the  vast  western  country.  The  capital  of 
Boston  has  also  been  largely  invested  in  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  Lowell  and  Waltbam,  which  are  the 
most  extensive  in  the  State,  and  among  the  largest  in  the 
United  State*.  Boston  has  over  90  wharves,  many  of 
which  are  lined  with  large  and  splendid  store*  nml  ware- 
bouses.  The  principal  ate  India  wharf,  which  is  'JH0  feet 
long  and  from  946  to  380  feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  an  extensive  row  of  stores  four  stories  high.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1*05.  Central  wharf  is  137U  feet 
feet  wide.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  range  of  ate 
the  central  hall,  in  the  middle,  is  an  astronomical 
lory,  with  a  telegraph,  communicating,  through  an  inler- 
"  :tte  one,  with  another  on  Point  Aldrrton  lull,  at  Nan- 
It  was  built  in  1816.  Long  wharf,  at  the  foot  of 
i  street,  is  1800  feet  lung  and  200  wide,  on  which  are 
76  spacious  warehouses.  A  well  of  fresh  water,  90  feet 
deep  in  the  centre  of  this  wharf,  extensively  supplies  the 
shipping  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  This  wharf 
was  constructed  in  1710,  but  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Other  wharves  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  stores  and  warehouses.  The  tonnage  of  the 
port,  In  18*0.  was  29GV243,  which  is  exceeded  by  no  other 


port  in  the  United  States  but  that  of  New  York.  The  fo- 
reign imports  are  obout  $16,000,000  annually,  and  the  ex- 
ports about  $10,000,000,  and  yet  the  balance  of  trade-  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  city.  The  amount  of  trade  coast- 
wise & 


es  employ- 
anil  three 


i  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  foreign 
There  were,  in  1840, 149  commercial  houses  and  80  com- 
mission  house*  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 

81,676,000  ;  573  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  94.ltM.-JiM  ; 
lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of  $371,010;  the  fisheries 
employed  a  capital  of  $95,000 ;  machinery  was  manufac- 
tured to  the  amount  of  $135,1100;  articles  of  the  precious 
metals  to  the  amount  of  $26,050 ;  of  various  metals  to 
the  amount  of  $£-4,400;  there  were  six  furnaces,  employ- 
ing a  capital  of  $90,000 ;  three  gloss  factories,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $37,000 ;  17  distilleries  and  two  breweries 
ed  a  capital  of  tj$M00j  two  sugar  r 

of  SsTi.oiiO !  furniture  was  manufactured 
$32!»,000 ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $37,000 ;  there 
were  built,  in  I  Ho,  917  brick  and  stone,  and  148  wooden 
houses,  which  cost  $1,061,100;  94  printing-offices,  28  bind- 
eries, 17  daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and  II  weekly  newspa- 
pers and  seven  periodicals,  employed  437  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  $236,450.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed 
In  manufactures  was  $i 770, 250.  There  were  fifteen  acad- 
emies or  grammar  schools,  with  3029  students,  and  137 
common  and  primary  schools,  with  14,003  scholars.  The 
foregoing  will  evince  that  the  manufactures  of  Boston, 
though  not  equal  to  its  commerce,  are  highly  respectable ; 
and  that  in  the  mean*  of  ordinary  education,  it  Is  pre-emi- 
nent The  city  contains  95  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 

companies,  with  a  total 


panics,  without  a  definite  capital. 

From  its  first  settlement  by  the  Puritans,  the  cause  of 
education  has  received  great  attention  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  as  it  has  everywhere  among  their  descendants. 
The  public  schools  of  Boston  are  of  a  higher  character,  are 
better  organized,  and  more  liberally  supported  than  in  any 
other  City  or  considerable  town  in  the  Union.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  entire  population 
an-  kept  at  school  during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  $200,000. 
Of  the  public  free  schools,  the  Latin  grammar  school  oe- 
the  highest  place.  Its  substantial  commencement 
bock  to  1635.  It  Is  under  the  direction  of  a  maa- 
bmaster,  and  two  ushers.  For  admission  to  It  a  boy 
must  be  at  lease  ten  years  old;  be  able  to  read  fluently, 
to  write  a  running  hand,  and  grammatically  to  parse  cotn- 
intencea  in  prose.  The  regular  course  of  instruction 
M  Ave  years.    The  next  in  order  is  the  English  High 


cupies 
dau-s 


of  an  English  education,  together  with  the  French 

guage,  are  taught  It  was  organized  In  1831.  Next  e 
the  grammar  and  writing  schools,  ten  In  number.  Tl 
schools  are  kept  in  commodious  buildings,  each  having  t 
departments :  and  they  are  under  the  direction  of  Urge  and 
respectable  school  committee*.  And  last,  though  not  least 
in  importance,  are  75  primary  schools  and  one  African 
school.  These  schools  are  under  the  management  of  s 
board,  consisting  of  one  member  for  each  school,  and  a 
standing  committee  of  seven.  Each  school  la  visited  once 
a  month  by  at  least  one  member  of  its  district  committee. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  children  from  four  to  seven  years 
of  age,  after  which,  if  they  can  read  and  spell  the  English 
language  correctly,  they  are  advanced  to  the  grammar 
schools ;  and  if  they  have  made  sufficient  progress,  they 
are  admitted  to  the  Latin  school  at  nine,  and  the  English 
high  school  at  13  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  brightest 
scholars  at  Harvard  University  have  been  received  from 
the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
infant  schools  for  teaching  very  young  children,  and  Sab- 
bath schools,  in  which  nearly  5000  children  are  taught 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Harvard  University  Is  located 
in  Boston,  where  Its  professors  reside.  It  was  founded  In 
17-2,  has  six  professors.  W5  students,  and  over  5000  vols.  In 
its  library.  The  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  November,  annually.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
been  liberally  patronized,  has  a  splendid  edifice  cm  Mount 

mentor,  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  taught  in  connexion 
with  their  studies,  and  printing  in  embossed  letter*  is  suc- 
cessfully practised  One  of  lu  pupils  is  now  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  in  Harvard  University. 

Boston  has  106  literary  and  charitable  societies.  Among 
the  literary  societies  of  a  high  order  is  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  1780,  which  ho*  pub- 
lished four  quarto  volumes  of  its  transactions,  and  has  a 
library  of  over  9000  volumes  It  has  numbered  among  Its 
members  many  distinguished  persons.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  was  Incorporated  In  1794;  and  its  object 
is  to  collect  the  materials  of  a  complete  history  of  the  state 
and  of  the  country.  Its  collections  have  been  published  hi 
in  26  volumes  octavo,  in  which  are  many  valuable  | 
Its  library,  consisting  of  books  and 
to  over  6000  articles,  many  of  them 
sides  some  paintings,  ancient  and  modern,  of  i 
guished  characters.  The  Boston  Athenaium  was  tncorpo 
rated  In  1837,  has  an  edifice  worth  930,000.  n  library  of 
over  30,000  volumes,  a  collection  of  over  9000  coins  and 
medals,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  reading-room  well  fur- 
nished with  American  and  foreign  newspaper*.  It  has  an 
edifice  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  called  Athencum 
Hall,  «j0  by  50  feet  and  three  stories  high,  containing  a  large 
lecture-room,  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
scientific  lectures,  and  a  gallery  of  a  line  collection  of  sta 
tuary  and  paintings,  besides  accommodations  for  several 
literary  and  scientific  associations.  The  Boston  Society  or 
Natural  History  was  instituted  in  1830,  and  has  a  cabinet 
and  a  museum,  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The 
Boston  Museum  has  an  extensive  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  one  of  the  finest  lecture- rooms  In  the  country.  In 
which  various  exhibitions  are  held.  Among  the  charita- 
ble Institutions  of  Boston,  the  Masachusetts  Hospital  de- 
serves notice.  It  is  built  on  Charles  river,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  It  has  a  beautiful  edifice  built  of  granite, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  long  and  fifty  four  wide, 
with  a  fine  portico  of  eight  Ionic  columns,  and  it  baa  a 
dome  in  the  centre.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  acres  of 
ground,  which  la  highly  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery.   Among  the  religious  ^horiiable  socle  be*  arc  the 

an  agency,  and  holds  i 

York ;  the  Baptist  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Missions ;  the  American  Education  Society ;  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  j  the  American  Unitarian  Association ; 
the  American  Peace  Society ;  tiie  Beurcn'i  Friend  rVjciery^; 

others. 

There  were.  In  1843,  36  newspapers,  of  which  19  were 
daily,  some  of  which  were  also  semi-weekly  and  weekly, 
and  die  others  were  weekly.  Besides  newspapers,  tilers 
are  a  number  of  magazines  and  reviews,  tbe  most  distin- 
guished of  which  Is  tbe  North  American  Bevlcw,  which 
nan  contributed  much  to  raise  the  character  of  American 
literature,  not  only  In  the  United  States,  but  also  In  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

There  are  75  churches  in  Boston,  of  which  15  are  Uni- 
tarian, 13  Congregational,  nine  Baptist  three  Free-will 
Bapdst,  two  Christian  and  one  African  Baptist,  eight  Me 
thodist  one  Reformed  Methodist  one  Christian  Metho- 
dist four  Universalis*,  one  New  * 
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nx  Episcopalians, 
oUc,  and  some  others. 

There  are  two  principal  weatres  In  Boston.  TheTremont 
Theatre,  on  Tremont  street,  139  feet  long  and  79  feet  wide, 
was  completed  in  1637,  and  eost  $120,000.  It  has  been  con- 
rerted  into  a  church.  The  National  Theatre,  at  the  junction 
of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets,  was  built  in  1831,  and  at 
1  aa  a  circus.  The  Odeon,  152  ft.  long,  61  wide,  and 
high,  was  formerly  the  Boston  Theatre,  built  In  1794 ; 
ed  and  rebuilt  la  1798 ;  and  is  now  used  aa  a  place  for 
concerts,  lecture*,  and  for  public  worship;  and  its  Interior 
bos  received  such  alterations  as  are  suited  to  this  design. 
Hn  w.  ire  public  lectures  adapted  to  the  ta-te  "f  Ml  liter 
ary  emporium,  that  among  its  respectable  citizens  they  are 
extensively  superseding  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre. 

Boston  is  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  by 
the  Aqueduct  Corporation,  formed  In  179S.  The  water  is 
brought  in  logs  from  Jamaica  pond  is  Roxbury,  four  miles 
from  the  city.  The  logs  are  laid  in  the  city  for  the  total 
distance  of  eight  miles,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  50.000 
gallons  daily,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  height  of  49  feet 
above  ode  water.   This  supply  is  inadequate  to  the  wants 


of  the  city.  But  within  eight  miles  arc  several  ponds  and 
the  water  of  Charles  river,  which  might  be  brought  to  the 
city,  and  afford  nn  abundant  supply  at  a  much  leas  expense 


than  is  Incurred  by  some  other  cities  for  the  same  purpose. 

Boston,  with  the  small  but  ancient  town  of  Chelsea  on 
the  N.E.  of  If,  constitutes  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Chelsea 
«  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  but  is  exempted  from  all  taxation  for  coun- 
ty purposes.  For  the  county  statistics,  see  Suffolk  county. 

Boston  continued  a  town,  and  was  governed  by  a  body 
lit  select  men,  according  to  the  common  custom  of  the 
town  in  the  State,  until  1822.  Before  this  the  people 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  a  city 
government.  But  the  vote  was  at  length  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  910,  and  Boston  received  a  city  charter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 33d,  1893.  The  city  is  divided  into  12  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  four  common 


council-men,  to  represent  each  ward,  ranking  48  members 
of  the  common  council  in  the  whole.  Besides  these,  each 
ward  chooses  one  warden  to  preside  over  its  public  meet- 


.  public 

superintend  its  concerns ;  one  overseer  of  the 
, ,  .mo  clerk ;  five  Inspectors  of  elections,  and  two  school 
committee-men.  The  school  committee-men,  two  from 
each  ward,  making  94  in  the  whole,  with  the  mayor  and 
the  president  of  the  common  council,  constitute  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  overseers  of  the 
pocr,  13  in  number,  one  from  each  ward,  constitute  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  city.  Every  male  citizen,  31 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  and 
in  the  city  for  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and 
who  has  paid  any  state  or  county  tax  within  two  years 
next  preceding  an  election,  in  any  town  in  the  common- 
wealth, or  who  is  by  law  exempt  from  taxation.  Is  entitled 
to  vote  for  the  municipal  officers  of  the  city.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  constitute  one  board,  and  the  common  coun- 
cil a^otn«;  an^  *****  nold  thclr  ■*»j"°»s  separately,  ^ex- 

aTee'ted  by  "the  Hnf  iJaTot  of  liurti  bo^rd*5'    A  C'Wk 

Will'^m^Blacks^nran  Epl«or«llwi,^ho,  hTieao,  built 
a  cottage  in  what  la  now  called  Spring  street.  The  original 
appearance  of  Boston  was  thnt  of  three  hills,  of  which  the 
western,  afterward  called  Beacon  hill,  was  the  largest,  and 
terminated  in  three  summits.  The  Indian  name  was  Skaw- 
mut,  but  it  was  called  by  the  English  Tremavntain,  from 
its  three  hills,  and  perhaps  from  the  three  summits  of  Bea- 
con hill.  By  the  intersection  of  three  small  rtrenms,  the 
peninsula,  containing  about  MX)  acres,  thinly  wooded,  was 
divided  into  three  islands.  The  first  substantial  foundation 
of  Boston  was  in  10.TO,  when  a  large  number  of  emigrants 
arrived  in  Massachusetts,  under  Mr.  John  Winihrop,  the 
[governor,  who  made  Ills  residence  at Charleetown.  but 
i  a  number  of  the  principal  set- 
as  held  on  board  of 
the  Arabella,  one  of  the  vessels  which  brought  over  the 
emigrants.  The  Rev.  John  Wilson  was  chosen  minister  of 
the  church  at  Chariestown,  including  the  people  of  Shaw- 
mut   Shortly  after,  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  court  of 

as-i'l-inti    It   was  ordered   tlmt  Trcmount.iin   should  Sr. 

called  Boston,  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  In  England, 
whence  several  of  the  settlers  came,  and  where  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  whom  they  expected  among  them,  was  a 
minister.  The  church  was  removed  to  Boston,  where  a 
arge  number  of  the  members  had  ftxed  their  residence. 
The  first  General  Court  was  held  at  Boston,  October  19th, 
vhen  I  Or1  persons  were  made  freemen.  A  vessel  was  sent 
lo  Narrngnnsel  to  trade,  nnd  brmieht  home  100  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  In  1631  the  ship  I, ion  arrived  with  provisions. 
The  Rev.  Roger  William*,  nfhrward  well  known  for  his 


The  first  fire  happened  March  16th,  when  a  house  tool 
fire  from  the  chimney,  composed  of  sticks  of  wood  plaster- 
ed with  clay,  and  the  Are  soon  communicated  to  the  thatch 
ed  roof,  nnd  extended  to  a  neighbouring  house,  both  of 
which  were  consumed,  and  some  valuable  furniture  was 
destroyed.  They  were  among  the  best  houses  of  the  place 
March  22d,  the  court  of  assistants  ordered  thnt  all  persons 
having  cards,  dice,  or  gaming  tables,  should  put  them  away, 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  court,  evincing  a  strict  su 
pervtaloa  over  the  morals  of  their  Infant  community 
April  13th,  the  court  ordered  that  the  military  captains 
should  train  their  companies  every'  Saturday.  April  15th, 
Chickatabut,  a  chief  sachem  of  the  vicinity  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  the  governor  gave  him  an  entire  new  suit  of  clothes, 
with  which  he  was  much  delighted  ;  and  when  meat  was 
set  before  him,  be  refused  to  eat  until  the  governor  had 
first  asked  a  blessing,  and  after  the  repast,  he  requested 
him  to  give  thanks.  Thus  early  did  the  colonists  begin  to 
exercise  a  religious  influence  over  the  natives.  This  chief, 
on  the  23d  of  March  prerious,  had  visited  the  Governor, 
and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  Indian  com.  This 
earlv  exchange  of  kind  offices  deserves  a  commemoration. 
May  18th,  Thomas  Williams  was  allowed  by  the  Court  to 


commence  the  first  ferry  from  Winnesimit  to  Boston,  nod 
to  have  U.  for  each  person  ;  and  June  Hth,  Edward  Con- 
verse had  liberty  to  commence  a  ferry  to  Chariestown,  and 
to  have  3d.  for  each  person.   July  Sfith.  a  night  watch  of 


July  2fith.  a  night  < 

«.  Chariestown, 


to  have  3d.  for  each  person, 
six  persons  was  established,  of  which  Button, 
and  Roxbury  furnished  two  men  each.  This  was,  < 
less,  chiefly  as  a  security  against  fires.  November  4th,  the 
ship  Lion  arrived  with  more  provisions,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  In  these  dn\s  of  plenty  to 
enter  Into  the  feelings  of  the  early  colonists,  m  view  of  such 
nn  event  May  4th,  1632,  a  fortification  was  begun  on  Corn 
bill,  now  Fort  hill,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Chariestown, 
Roxbury.  and  Dorchester,  assisted  In  erecting  it.  This  pre 
caution  was  necessary,  though  their  early  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  was  of  a  friendly  character.  In  August,  the 
first  meeting-house  was  begun,  at  the  corner  of  what  are 
now  Slate  and  Devonshire  streets.  The  windmill  was  re- 
moved from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  and  located  on  Copp's 
bill.  Oct.  3d,  the  court  ordered  that  no  person  should  take 
any  tobacco  publicly,  under  a  penalty  of  one  penny.  March 
4th,  1633.  Boston  was  rated  at  £5  in  a  tax  on  the  colony  of 
£30.  April  1st.  1634,  the  court  ordered  that  Mr.  Black- 
stone  should  have  SO  acres  of  land,  which  was  about  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  peninsula,  he  ((ring  "  the  first  European 
inhabitant."  July  29lh.  the  Governor  and  others  met  at 
Castle  i -land,  and  agreed  to  build  a  new  ((indication  now 
Fort  Independence.  The  fortification  on  Fort  llili  was  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  defence.  September  1st,  the  first  volume 
of  the  Town  Records  commences.  November  10th.  the 
town  purchased  all  Mr.  lllack»tonc's  "right  nud  title  to  the 
peninsula  of  Shaw  mut"  for  £30,  each  freeholder  paying  six 
shilling",  and  some  of  them  more;  such  was  the  fnirly  e»li 
mated  value  of  one  twelfth  part  of  Boston  nt  this  period. 
Murch  4th.  1635,  the  court  ordered  that  brass  farthings 


should  bo  discontinued,  and  that 
for  farthings— a  kind  of  Spartan 
town  rated  that  any  pe 


balls  should  pas* 
March  23d.  the 


pilgrims  were  characterized  by  n  i 
the  Pequod  war 

number  of  soldiers  were  sent  against  them  ;  and  on  the  ! 
of  June,  and  the  12th  of  October  following,  thanksgiv 
were  kept  for  victories  over  them.  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson, 
who  for  several  years  had  preached  her  peculiar  doctrines, 
which  produced  much  disturbance,  was  banished  from  the 
colony  in  March,  1638.  June  1st,  1638,  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Com|iany  was  formed,  which  has  been 
continued,  with  much  reputation,  to  the  present  time.  In 
September  15th.  a  training  of  1300  men  took  place,  and 
continued  at  Boston  for  two  days,  yet  no  one  was  drunk, 
nor  an  oath  sworn.  That  waa  a  period  of  strict  morality. 
In  October,  1645,  tbe  town  made  an  allowance  of  £50  and 
a  house  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  £30  for  an  usher  of  a  free 
school.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
system,  by  which  Boston  has  ever  since  been 
distinguished.  In  1646,  the  Liberty  Tree,  afterward  so  < 
lebrnted,  was  planted  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Wash- 
ington and  Essex  streets.  It  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
Revolution,  when  It  was  cot  down  by  the  British  soldiers, 
and  one  of  them  (an  ominous  circumstance}  was  killed  by 
Its  fall.  October  17th,  a  ship  of  SOU  tons  was  launched  al 
Boston.  March  26th,  1649,  Governor  Winihrop  died,  aged 
62  years,  and  was  buried  in  KlngVehnpel  hurytng-grouod. 
sincerely  lamented  by  the  colony,  of  whkh  he  had  been  a 
father.  In  1651,  the  court  ordered,  that  any  person  who 
was  not  worth  £200,  should  not  wear  any  gold  or  stiver 
laee,  or  silk  hoods  or  scarfs ;  so  careful  were  they  to  repress 
luxury  In  dress.  In  1656.  the  Quakers  first  came  to  Boston, 
and  afterwards  occasioned,  often  by  I 
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outuibar.ee  In  the  colony,  Mid  experienced  Mine  levere 
and  Improper  treatment.   July  35th,  1064,  the  town  voted 
to  have  the  bell  nine  every  day  at  11  o'clock,  to  call  the 
merchant*  together  lor  one  hour  at  the  town-home.  Th» 
was  the  first  commencement  of  a  Merchants*  Ej 
In  1073,  the  first  wharf  at  Hot  ton  was  built.  N 
27th.  1071,  a  disastrous  lire  took  place  at  North  square,  and 
consumed  45  dwelling-houses,  and  the  North  meeting- 
house.   In  May,  1677,  the  court  appointed  John  Itnyward, 
post  master,  "to  take  In  and  convey  letters  according  to 
direction,"  the  first  commencement  of  the  post-office  sys- 
tem.   August  8th,  1679,  a  fire  broke  out  In  the  night,  near 
the  town  dock,  and  burned  80  houses,  70  stores,  and  several 
ships,  at  a  total  loss  of  £'200,000 ;  a  great  sum  for  that  day. 
In  1661,  the  general  court  granted  to  Samuel  Scwall  the 
liberty  to  set  up  a  printing  press,  and  no  one  to  set  up  ano- 
ther without  license.    In  1664,  Massachusetts  was  deprived 
of  lu  charter.   April  19th,  1669,  Sir  Ediuond  Andros,  the 
English  governor,  was  seized  by  the  people  and  put  In 
prison.    In  1690,  the  first  paper  money  was  Issued.  In 
the  general  court  required  the  selectmen  to  post  In 
all  taverns  in  town  the  names  of  drunkard*.    In  1700,  Bos- 
ton contamcd  1000  house*  and  7000  inhabitants.   In  1701, 
the  representatives  of  Boston  wen  instructed  by  the  town 
lo  endeavour  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  one  of  the 
earliest  movements  In  the  world  on  the  subject.    In  1702, 
the  small -pox  raged  in  Boston,  and  313  persons  died.  In 
1704,  the  Hot  ton  JVnsj  Letttr,  the  first  newspaper,  was 
published  by  John  Campbell,  post-master.    In  1705,  the 
western  post  went  only  once  a  fortnight.    January  Oth. 
1706,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  philosopher,  and 
an  honour  to  his  native  town,  waa  born,  In  a  house  which 
stood  opposite  to  the  old  South  church,  in  Milk  street. 
May  18th.  1707,  two  vessels  were  launched  In  Boston.  In 
170%  Ezeklcl  Cheever,  for  38  years  a  schoolmaster,  who 
wore  his  beard,  died,  aged  93,  He  la  called  in  the  Boston 
ler,  of  October  18th,  "  the  ancient  and  honoura- 
of  the  free  school  In  Boston."   In  1710,  a  forti- 
fication waa  built  across  the  Neck,  between  Boston  and 
Boxbury,  and  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  State  street  was 
constructed.    In  1711,  a  lire  burned  100  dwellings,  the 
Town  house,  and  the  Fir*  meeting-house.   In  1781,  844 
persons  died  of  the  small  pox.   Dr.  Zabdlcl  Boy U Ion  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  Innoculation,  for  which  he  was  great- 
ly persecuted,  even  by  the  (acuity.  In  May.  1782,  "a  cu- 
rious engraved  Map  of  Boston"  was  published  by  Capt. 
John  Bonner  ;  probably  the  first  map  of  Boston  ever  tamed. 
June  4lh,  lTH^three  markets  were  opened^  a  bell  was  rung 


o'clock.  September  18th,  1740,  the  Rev.  George  Whit 
field  arrived  in  Boston.  Faneull  Hall  was  built  by  Peter 
Faneuil.  Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  town  for  a  uiarket- 
house,  and  Is  secured  by  the  recent  city  charter  from  ever 
being  sold.  In  1719,  money  arrived  from  England  to  the 
amount  of  $Mtir-lH  In  silver  and  copper  coin,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  capture  of  Loulsburg.  March  20th,  1760,  a 
fire  in  Washington,  State,  and  Water  streets  destroyed  174 
house*,  and  175  stores  and  shops,  which  was  nearly  one 
tenth  part  of  the  town.  The  stamp  act  was  passed  In  the 
British  parliament  on  the  22d  of  March,  1765;  and  August 

;upon 


14th,  the  effigy  of  the  distributor  of  stamps  was  hung  upon 
Liberty  tree,  and  his  office  was  assaulted  and  plundered 
by  a  mob.  November  1st,  the  day  on  which  the  stamp  act 
took  effect,  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  other 
demonstrations  of  dissatisfaction.    June  2tK>»  an  act  was 


,  Rlas», 


i  of  dissatisfaction.  June 
I  by  Parliament  for  Imposing  a  duty  on  paper, 
,  and  teas,  which  produced  great  dissatisfaction.  Oc 
1768,  two  regiments  of  British  troops,  consisting 
of  700  soldiers,  were  landed  in  Boston,  and  quartered  In 
the  slate- house,  now  the  city  hall.  March  5lh,  1770,  the 
Boston  massacre  occurred,  in  which  the  soldiers,  after  some 
provocation,  fired  on  the  Inhabitants,  killing  three  persons 
and  mortally  wounding  three  others.  This  caused  the  In- 
habitants to  demand  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
town.   March  31st,  1774,  the  Boston  Port  bill  passed  the 

Kay'uih.'tho  town  voted  to  discontinue  all  commerce  w ith 
Great  Britain.  September  4th.  lamps  were  first  lighted  in 
the  street*  of  Boston.  Seventeen  persons,  disguised  as  In- 
diana, and  armed,  went  on  board  some  India  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  emptied  overboard  343  chests  of  tea,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  indignation  against  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish. April  19th,  1775,  occurred  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Bunker  hill.  The  American  loss  was  145  killed  and  miss- 
ing, and  304  wounded,  and  the  British  lorn  waa  236  killed, 
including  19  officers,  and  8*28  were  wounded,  including  70 
officers;  and  Charlesiown  was  burned.  July  Sid,  Gen. 
Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  provincial  troops.  In  February,  1776,  the  Americans, 

i  of  _ 
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ton,  and  the  Americans  entered  It  in  triumph.  March  25th, 
Congress  presented  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  to 
General  Washington,  for  his  spirited  conduct  at  Boston- 
April  1 1th,  1783,  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed 
by  the  American  Congress,  after  having  established  their  in- 
dependence. April  4th,  1787.  a  fire  began  in  Beach  afreet, 
which  consumed  60  dwelling  houses  and  40  other  build- 
ings, and  the  meeting  house  in  Mollis  street  The  msrqui* 
La  Fayette  contributed  over  91500  to  the  sufferers.  April 
17th,  1790,  Dr.  Franklin  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged  84  year*, 
bequeathing  to  Boston,  hi*  native  town,  94444  for  the  bene- 
fit of  young  married  artificers.  In  June,  1794,  at  the  close 
of  the  embargo,  Boston  contained  23  ships,  56  brig*,  IMi 
schooners,  and  66  sloops.  February  2d,  1798,  the  new  state- 
house  was  first  occupied.  In  1800,  the  municipal  court 
was  established.  In  18114,  Dorchester  Neck  was  set  off 
from  Dorchester,  and  called  South  Boston.  Beacon  hill 
was  levelled.  December  SfcW.  1807,  the  Boston  Athenatim 
Incorporated.  June  l»t,  1813,  the  American  frigate 
speakc,  commanded  by  Capt.  I^awrence,  left  Boston 
jur  on  a  challenge  to  meet  the  British  frigate  Shannon, 


anded  by  Capt.  Broke.  The  Chesapeake  was  cap- 
tured, lAwrence  killed,  and  Broke  was  knighted;  the  only 
instance  of  capture  by  an  equal  British  force  during  the 
hut  war.  In  1815,  the  North  American  Review,  which 
has  conferred  great  honour  on  American  literature  at  home 
and  in  foreign  countries,  was  established  at  Boston.  Nov- 
ember 3d,  1818,  the  Exchange  Coffee  house,  in  Congress 
street,  which  cost  $500,001),  was  burned.  February  23d, 
1822,  Boston  was  Incorporated  as  a  city,  and  on  the  16th  of 
April  following,  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  was  chosen  the 
first  Mayor.  May  1st,  1827,  Ibe  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Btry,  arrived  at  Boston,  and  was  placed  in  the  State 
24th,  Trcmont  theatre  was  first  open- 
3d,  1829,  Tremont  house,  a  splendid  hotel 
in  Tremont  street,  was  opened.  September  17th,  1830, 
the  second  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
Boston  was  observed  with  great  parade.  May  1st,  1833,  a 
fair  wax  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  ladies  of  Boston,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  continued  for 
three  day*.  The  amount  collected  was  f  12,918.  In  1836, 
nn  iron  fence  was  built,  over  a  mile  in  length,  around  the 
common,  which,  with  the  regulation  of  the  walks,  coat 
$100,000.  It  was  commenced  In  July,  and  completed  la 
December  following.  The  number  of  deaths  in  Boston,  in 
1839  was  I ."12,  of  which  151  were  In  January,  159  in  Feb- 
ruary, 168  in  March.  145  in  April,  120  in  May,  126  In  Jane, 
148  in  July,  117  in  August,  183  in  September,  186  in  Octo- 
ber. 141  In  November,  and  159  In  December.  June  5th, 
1840,  the  city  council  gave  a  dinner  lo  Mr.  Edward  Cunard, 
the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  line  of  i 


packets,  and  to  Capt-  Douglass,  the  captain  of  the  Unicorn, 
of  which  350  guests  partook.  The  mayor  presided,  and 
many  elegant  speeches  were  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
September  9th,  a  fair  for  the  Bunker-hill  monument  was 
opened  In  Quincy  hall,  and  continued  through  the  week. 
The  net  proceed*  of  it  were  938,000.  February  1st,  1841, 
the  Acadia  steamer  left  Boston  for  Liverpool,  with  65  pas- 
senger*, about  30,000  letters,  and  wagon-loads  of  newspa- 
pers. September  20th,  the  steamer  Caledonia  arrived  in  13 
days  13  hour*  from  Liverpool.  January  14th,  1842,  Gov- 
ernor Davis  stated  in  his  address,  that  in  the  last  16  year*, 
the  legislature  had  appropriated  9116,000  to  the  lunatic 
hospital ;  9118,000  fur  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb; 
$12,000  for  the  hospital  on  Ralnsford  island ;  9>»j,000  for 
agricultural  societies  and  premiums ;  and  9100,000  for  re- 
vising the  statutes.  March  11th,  the  steamship  Unicom 
arrived,  brinfing  40,000  letter*  and  40  bags  of  newspapers  ; 
the  largest  run  if  which  ever  arrived  In  the  United  State*. 
October  83d,  Warren  bridge,  having  been  elegantly  repair- 
ed, and  paved  with  wooden  blocks,  was  opened  for  travel, 
after  having  been  closed  nearly  a  year.  Such  Is  a  summary 
view  of  the  Annals  of  Boston,  an 14  ancient  and  honou  rable" 
city,  the  parent  of  a  large  portion  of  New  England,  and 
even  of  the  United  State*.  For  a  more  particular  account, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Bowen's  F 
History  of  Boston,  and  the  1 


Boston,  p.  t..  Erie  co.,  N.Y..  18  m.  8.W. 
W.  Albany.  299  W.    Drained  by  Cauquaga  creek.  It 


.  four  fulling-mills,  four  grist-mills,  four  i 
mills,  twelve  school*,  496  scholar*.  Pop.  1745.  The  village 
on  Csuquaga  creek  ha*  two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one 
Presbyterian,  two  stores,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  on* 
carding-mochlne  and  clothier'*  works,  and  about  500  in- 
habitant*. 

Boston,  p.  t.,  Summit  CO.,  (>.,  24  m.  8.  Cleveland,  139  m. 
N.E.  Columbus,  343  W.  The  Cuyahoga  river  posse*  through 
It,  and  affords  water-power.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  along 
the  river,  and,  at  Peninsula  or  Boston  Centre,  rro—j*  it  In 
an  aqueduct.  It  contains  three  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one 
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church,  and  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist  congrega- 
tion, and  about  150  Inhabitants. 

Boston,  p.  U  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  146  m.  N.W.  Detroit.  921 
W.  Watered  by  Grand  river.  It  haa  one  aaw-iulli.  Fop. 
K 

Bostom,  L,  Franklin  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  224. 

Boston,  p.  L,  Wayne  co,  la.,  78  m.  E.  by  8.  Indianopolls, 
1V9  W.    It  haa  one  acbool.  40  who  I  ore.   Pop.  656. 

BOS  WORTH  MARKET),  a  par.  and  town  of  England, 
co.  Leicester,  bund.  H parte n hoc.  Area  of  par.  8040  acres. 
Pop.  of  par,  1821.  9677 ;  1841,  13,600 ;  of  the  town  only, 
104°.  This  neat  little  town  Is  on  an  eminence.  In  the  centre 
Of  a  ferule  district,  95  m.  N.W.  by  N.  London.  It  has  a 
well-endowed  grammar  school,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  waa 
once  an  usher;  but  its  property,  above  A*700  a  year,  baa 
been  tho  subject  of  a  long  chancer)'  suit.  It  has  two  fel- 
lowships and  four  scholarships  In  Emanuel,  Camhr.  There 
are  two  cattle  fairs  held  annually,  May  8,  anil  July  10.  The 
Aabby  canal  pa  sacs  within  a  mile,  and  conveys  cools,  ate 
The  knitting  of  worsted  stockings  employs  many  persons  In 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a 
poor-law  union  of  28  parishes ;  haa  two  guardians,  and  its 
waffii  annual  poor  rate*  are  £7(15. 

The  decisive  battle  between  Richard  III.  and  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  afterward  Henry  VII.,  In  which  the  former  lost 
hia  crown  and  his  life,  and  which  terminated  the  long-con- 
tinued •truggle  between  the  houaea  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
takes  its  name  from  this  town,  In  the  vicinity  of  which  It 
took  place,  on  the  2*1  of  August.  1485.  In  the  battle-field 
la  a  well,  named  from  Richard  HL,  with  an  inscription  by 
the  late  Dr.  Parr;  and  an  elevation,  called  Crown  Hill, 
where  Lord  Stanley  la  said  to  have  placed  Richard's  crown 
on  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  head.  (JWiol's  UuntertA. ; 
Hutton'a  BotwtU  Field.) 

BOSZRA,  a  town  of  Syria,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Au- 
ranites  ;  50  m.  8.  Damascus,  80  in.  N.E.  Jerusalem  ;  lat.  32° 
40'  N,  long.  36°  3C  E.  Though  now  almost  deserted,  the 
ruins  are  extensive  and  magnificent ;  the  principal  of  these, 
or  at  least  tlie  most  sacred,  in  Mohammedan  estimation,  la 
the  Deir  Bohalra  (House  of  Bohalra),  so  called  from  bring 
consecrated  u>  a  monk  of  that  name.  ■  h  i  -a,.!  to  h.iv. 
proclaimed  the  sacred  character  of  Mohammed,  when  the 
prophet,  in  his  13th  year,  visited  Syria  with  his  uncle.  The 
great  mosque,  a  very  ancient  temple,  a  triumphal  arch,  a 
castle  of  great  strength,  remnants  of  the  city  walls,  and  a 
reservoir  Sim  ft  long,  300  wide,  and  90  deep,  are  among  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur ;  in  addition  to  which  tin- 
whole  town  and  its  environs  are  covered  with  pillars  and 
other  ruins  of  the  finest  workmanship.  Bosxra  It  very  an- 
cient: It  is  mentioned  m  the  8acrrd  Writings  as  one  of  the 
elbes  which  the  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
gave  to  the  Invites  (Josh-,  xxi,  37).  At  this  time,  and  for 
ages  subsequently,  it  was  celebrated  for  Its  vineyards  which 
are  commemorated  on  the  Greek  medals  of  Ko  Wia  Bo<rrp>K. 
but  of  these  no  vestige  now  remains.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  It  was  an  archbishop's  see,  with  nine- 
teen bishoprics  under  its  Jurisdiction.  Its  strong  castle  was 
built  by  the  Saracens,  between  whom  and  the  Latin  kings 
of  Jerusalem  It  several  times  changed  masters,  and  under 
Baldwin  IV.,  AJJ.  1180,  it  was  entirely  ruined  and  depopu- 
lated. (AhJ  Fhd*,  Vxt.  Mak^  c.  4;  Tat.  Sir.,  p.  51,  90; 
.Idruionius,  Tar.  Sane..  79,  80 ;  BnrtkXardU  Trav.  Ayr,  p. 
924-236., 

BOTANY  BAY.  St*  At  straua  and  N«w  South 
Wales. 

BOTETOURT,  county,  Va.  Situated  8.  by  W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  VV.  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  contains 
1000  aq.  m.  Drained  by  James  river  and  its  branches.  It 
contained  in  1840,  9231  neat  cattle.  13.254  sheep.  90.45H 
swine  ;  and  produced  197.242  bushels  of  wheat,  91.970  of 
rye,  998,707  of  Indian  com,  9921  of  buckwheat,  185,010  of 
Oftts,  18,544  of  potatoes,  707 .885  pound*  of  Libacco.  It  had 
twenty  one  stores,  two  furnaces,  ten  flouring -mills,  twenty- 
stx  grtsi-rollln,  thirty-three  sawmills,  three  oil-mills,  nine 
tanneries,  seven  distilleries,  two  prinung-omce*,  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop-,  whites,  8357,  slaves,  9995,  free  coloured, 
»77;  total,  11.679.   Capital,  Fincastle. 

BOTETOURT  SPRINGS,  p.  v„  Roanoke  co,  Va.,  11  m. 
W.  Ftneastle,  186  m.  W.  by  8.  Richmond.  238  W. 

BOTHNIA  (GULF  OF),  the  N.  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
which  see. 

BOrH  WELL,  a  par.  and  village  of  Scotland,  county  lan- 
trk.  oa  the  N.  aide  of  the  Clyde.  The  village  lies  on  the 
road  from  Glasgow  to  Hamilton,  8  m.  E.  of  the  former,  and 
3  m.  N.W.  of  the  latter.  About  1  m.  farther  on  towards  the 
8.E.,  the  road  to  Hamilton  Is  carried  over  the  Clyde  by 
Bnthwrll  bridge,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  Scottiah  hlsUsy.  The  Covenanters,  to  the  number 
of  4000  or  5000,  having  taken  p.>*seaslon  of  the  bridge,  then 
much  narrower  than  at  present,  were  attacked,  on  the  22d 
of  June.  1679,  the  bridge  forced,  and  their  army  totally  routed 
by  the  royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  {Lamg'i 


I  Scotland,  iv,  104.)  Near  the  village  kt  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  Bothwell  Castle,  once  an  important  Scottish  fortress. 
The  par.  is  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated. 

BOTTLE  HILL  v,  Chatham  t,  Morris  co.,  N.J.,  44  m 
8.E.  Morns  town,  57  m.  N.  by  E.  Trenton,  223  W.  It  contains 
one  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy,  three  stores,  and 
over  40  dwellings. 

BOTZEN,  or  BOLZANO  (an.  Pent  Druti),  a  town  of 
the  Austrian  states,  Tyrol,  cap.  clre,  in  a  pleasant,  well- 
sheltered  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisach  and  Tal- 
fer,  a  little  above  where  their  united  waters  fall  into  the 
Adlge,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Trent.  Pop,  9000.  It  is  a  thriving, 
well-built  town,  in  the  Italian  style ;  has  a  castle,  several 
convents,  a  college,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk  stock- 
ings, etc  A  strong  dyke  of  masonry,  nearly  2  in.  m  length, 
and  In  parts  94  it.  thick,  has  been  constructed  to  defend  the 
town  from  the  Irruptions  of  a  neighbouring  mountain  tor- 
rent. Being  intersected  by  high  roads  leading  to  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy,  Botzeu  has  an  extensive  transit 
trade.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  lu  fairs,  commencing  the 
18th  March,  UUi  June,  9th  September,  and  30th  November, 
continuing  each  fourteen  days,  which  are  atteuded  by  a 
great  concourse  of  French,  Germans,  and  Italians.  "  Though 
still  In  Germany,  the  approach  to  Italy  haa  become  percep- 
ul<li\  in  the  falling  ml  of  cleanliness,  the  use  of  the  Italian 
language,  which  now  begins  to  be  spoken,  the  southern 
vegetation,  and  the  change  of  the  climate."  (Murray.) 
The  country  round  produces  excellent  wine,  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  Botten  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  citadel.  Von*  Druti. 

BOUCHA1N,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Scheldt,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  12  m 
8.E.  Doual.  Pop.  1148.  The  fortifications  are  of  very  con- 
siderable strength,  and  the  adjacent  country  may  be  laid 
under  water.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  look  It  In  1711, 
after  a  memorable  siege ;  but,  being  retaken  by  Marshal 
VUlars  In  the  following  year,  It  was  finally  ceded  to  France 
at  the  treaty  of  U  trecbu  It  was  oae  of  the  frontier  fortresses, 
occupied  by  the  allies  after  the  peace  of  1815. 

BOLCHES  DL RHONE,  a  mariL  dep.  8.  of  France,  situ 
ated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  dep.  of  the  Var.  J  N.  and  W.  by  the  Dm- 
ranee,  Rhone,  nnd  the  W.  arm  of  the  hitter,  which  separate 
it  from  the  depts.  of  Ynucluse  nnd  Gard ;  and  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Area,  512991  hectares.  Pop.  362325.  Soil 
nnd  surface  very  various,  but  the  former  is  generally  inferior. 
The  last  offsets  from  the  maritime  Alps  occupy  the  E.  parts 
of  the  dep. ;  but  they  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
height  or  appearance.  The  highest  summit,  that  of  8l 
Vkelnre,  is  1043  metres  (3420  ft)  above  the  see.  The  plain 
of  Le  Crau  and  the  isle  of  Camargues,  occupy  n  large  por- 
tion of  the  surface.  The  first  it  of  great  extent,  stretching 
from  Aries  to  the  lagoon  of  Be  nr.  It  has  very  little  vege- 
table mould,  and  is  formed  principally  of  rants  and  other 
small  stones;  during  winter  it  furnishes  pasture  to  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  gnats;  the  farmer  being  driven  in  sum- 
mer, when  It  rs  arid  and  waste,  to  the  mountains.  It  is 
supimacd  by  many  that  this  plain  was  formerly  a  gulf  of  the 
sea,  and  various  circumstances  conspire  to  strengthen  the 
supposition.  The  Island  of  Camargues  is  the  delta  or  al- 
luvial land  lying  between  the  E  and  W.  arms  of  the  Rhone, 
and  is  partly  cultivated  and  in  pasture,  nnd  partly  occupied 
by  marshes  and  Ingooo*.  The  latter.  Indeed,  make  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  dep.  The  principal  are  the 
lagoon  of  Vulcarria  In  the  Mand  of  Camargues,  nnd  that  of 
Berre  or  Martha,  12  m.  N.W.  Marseilles.  They  and  the 
contiguous  marshes  occupy  a  great  extent  of  land,  and  in 
summer  are  very  unhealthy.  Principal  rivers,  Rhone  and 
Durance ;  the  latter  rushes  along  with  great  Violence,  fre- 
quently overflowing  Us  banks,  and  causing  great  damage. 
There  are  also  some  smaller  rivers,  and  the  department  k 
Intersected  by  several  canals.  Climate  generally  hot  and 
dry.  and  the  country  in  summer  has  a  barren,  parched  ap- 
pearance. Agriculture  bad,  a  consequence  asrnbabie,  part- 
ly to  the  minute  division  of  property,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  little  proprietors  to  routine  practices ;  but  more,  perhaps, 
to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  the 
mountainous  parts  In  the  E.  and  N.E.  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  spade  husbandry;  in  the  8.  and  N.W,  mules  are  em- 
ployed In  field  labour  ;  and  horses  In  the  W.  and  the  Island 
of  Camargues.  The  produce  of  com  is  insufficient  for  the 
i  i-iiiii|U;on  ;  but  the  produce  of  wine  i*  estimated  at  about 
t*20.ouo  hectolitres,  leaving  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  produce  of  silk  in  1*35  was  estimated  at  about  330,000 
kilog.  Olives  are  largely  cultivated  |  and  the  gathering  of 
kermes  continues  to  be  a  good  deal  attended  to.  The  dried 
fruits  of  the  dep.  are  much  esteemed.  Horses  and  cattle  are 
few  In  number,  and  not  of  good  quality.  The  great  wcaltl 
of  the  dep  consists  in  Its  sheep,  iff  which  It  possesses  nbout 
800,000.  From  400.000  to  500,000  of  these  sheep  rur  annu- 
ally driven,  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  hi  the  mountains 
of  the  Drome,  the  Berre,  and  the  tugb  and  low  Alps,  whan 
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they  are  depastured  during  the  fumtner.  When  the  period 
for  setting  out  arrive*,  Mveral  proprietors  join  their  flocks 
together,  to  the  number  sometime*  of  25,000!  Previously 
to  the  Revolution,  the  migratory  flock*  enjoyed  privilege* 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Mela  in  Spain,  but  they 
were  then  abolished.  The  lagoons  are  resorted  to  In  win 
ter  by  mvrinds  of  aquatic  fowl ;  which,  when  the  frost  sets 
In,  are  taken  In  vast  number*.  Minemis,  of  little  importance. 
There  are  brine  springs,  and  salt  is  made  in  several  places. 
This  is  more  of  a  commercial  than  of  a  manufacturing  dep 
Witb  the  exception,  Indeed,  of  fabrics  of  soap  and  toude  fat- 
lice,  lxi-.ii  ry,  nicnr  rrhnen.-.  »mne  establishments,  l»r  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  coral-works,  oil-mills,  and  silk  fila- 
tures, with  distilleries,  tanneries,  ate.,  manufactures  are  of 
little  importance.  The  commerce  of  the  dep.  Is,  however, 
rerr  extensive,  Marseille*  having  been  for  several  years  pout 
si  the  head  of  the  commercial  cities  of  France.  (See  M*a- 
littLts.)  The  herring  and  anchovy  finherie*  are  extensive- 
ly carried  on.  Principal  towns,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Atx.  Tar 
raaccin.  Aubagne,  *c.  Public  revenue  in  1831,  3B.a03.H54 
sTn  of  which  the  customs  produced  35,813.000  fr.  The  dep. 
sends  six  mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  deputies,  is  divided  into 
three  arrond*.,  and  has  above  3500  electors.  (Frenek  Ofi- 
tial  Tobies;  Huge,  Frante  Putoresque,  art.  Jiourhrt  du 
Rhone  ;  Die.  Geegraphtque,  ire.) 

BOUrN.  an  island  on  the  coast  of  France,  between  the 
sept-,  of  Loire  Inferieure  and  La  Vendee,  belonging  to  the 
Inter,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It 
Is  of  a  triangular  shape,  low  and  marshy.  Area.  3  sq. 
leagues.  Pop.  3700.  It  produces  corn  and  cattle,  but  espe- 
cially salt,  obtained  In  large  quantities  from  the  salt  march- 
es that  surround  the  village  of  Bouin,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Wand.  According  to  some  historians,  it  was  here.  In  830, 
that  the  Normans  made  their  ftrrt  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Prance,    (//■/•art.  Vendee;  Diet.  Gtograpkique.) 

BOrLOGNB,  or.  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  BOULOGNE- 
6UR-MER,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  du  Calak 
tan.  arrond.,  on  the  Liane,  near  where  It  falls  Into  the  Eng 
tin  channel,  90  m.  8.8.W.  Calais ;  I  at.  50°  43*  31"  If.,  long, 
to  yy  sff>  e.  pnp.  35,733.  It  i«  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns.   The  former  Is  pretty  well  built,  but  is  Irregu- 
larly laid  out   It  has  two  squares,  ornamented  with  foun- 
tains, and  contains  the  cathedral,  the  ancient  episcopal 
palace,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  courts  of  justice.  It 
also  contains  the  house  where  Le  Page,  the  Immortal  au- 
thor of  Gil  Bias,  lived  and  died.    The  fortifications,  by 
which  the  upper  town  was  formerly  defended,  have  been 
mostly  demolished,  the  old  castle  and  the  walls  only  re- 
maining.  The  rampnrts  have  been  planted  with  trees,  and 
aflbrd  a  delightful  promenade,  commanding  a  view  that  ex- 
Waii  to  the  coasts  of  England,  which  are  distinctly  visible. 
Tho  lower  or  new  town  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Liane:  it  is  the  most  popu- 
lous, roost  commercial,  and  best  built.   It  Is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  has  several  public  buildings,  among  which  may  be 
specified  the  baths,  the  general  hospital,  founded  in  1*003, 
the  barracks,  a  public  library  containing  33.000  volumes,  a 
theatre,  Ac.  A  magnificent  column,  dedicated  by  the  grand 
army  collected  here  in  1805  to  Napoleon,  but  not  finished 
All  1881,  stands  on  a  hill  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town :  it  Is 
irowned  by  a  gallery  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  Is  MM  ft. 
Ugh.   The  harbour,  which  was  formerly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  nearly  shut  up  by  the  bar  at  tho  river's  mouth,  has 
been  vastly  improved,  though  It  still  labours  under  a  defi- 
ciency of  water.   It  Is  formed  of  two  large  basins,  connect- 
ed by  a  quay.   Ships  may  anchor  at  from  •  to  j  m.  off  the 
k  arbour,  In  from  6  to  0  fathoms.    Boulogne  Is  the  seat  of 
tribunals  of  (irimnry  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has 
•ocktles  of  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences;  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  natural  history ;  a  free  school 
for  navigation,  fcc. :  with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
stsflb,  sailcloth,  earthenware,  and  bottle-glass ;  and  tanne- 
ries, rope- works,  tile- works,  stc.   A  good  deal  of  trade  Is 
carried  on  from  the  town,  and  the  herring,  mackerel,  and 
cod  fisheries,  all  vigorously  prosecuted.  Notwithstanding 
the  large  quantities  of  fish  that  ore  constantly  being  scot  to 
Paris,  the  supply  In  the  town  Is  always  abundant  and 
cheap. 

Boulogne  has  been  much  resorted  to  since  the  peace  by 
English  vWtrrs  and  families,  and  many  of  the  latter  have 
made  It  a  permanent  residence.  A  constant  communication 
Is  kept  up  with  London,  Brighton,  and  Dover,  by  means  of 
■team-packets;  and  the  route  from  London  to  Paris  by 
Boulogne  is  now  frequently  preferred  to  that  by  Calais.  In 
consequence  of  this  Influx  of  English  visiter*  and  residents, 
the  population  of  the  town  has  nearly  doubled  since  1815, 
and  it  has  now  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  English 
town.  Numerous  boarding  schools  have  been  opened,  and 
balls,  horse-races,  Jtc.,  have  been  established  for  the  In- 
struction and  amusement  of  the  English.  In  1837,  26,392 
passengers  entered,  and  30,217  left.  Boulogne. 

Boulogne  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.   During  the  do- 
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;  minion  of  the  Romans  It  bore  successively  the  names  of 
I  (ir*vrtarum  jYarale,  and  II  o  nun  it.  whence  its  modern 
name  Is  derived.  During  the  middle  ages,  and  in  more 
modem  times,  it  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  having 
been  frequently  besieged  and  taken.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  It  rose  Into  great  celebrity,  from  Napoleon  hav- 
ing collected  a  large  flotilla  in  its  port,  and  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  tho  army  avowedly  intended  to  invade 
England.    (Hugo,  art.  Pat  du  CaUu  ;  Prtv.  fnJernuUUn. 

BocLoens,  a  vtl.  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  wood  of  Boulogne.  4  m.  W.  Paris.  Pop.  G018. 
The  Is  handsome  :  the  adjoining  wood  is,  in  the  fine 
season,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  I':irinian  fashiona- 
bles. The  (  Jtatmu  de  Madrid,  In  this  wood,  built  by  Fran- 
cis I  .  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  and 
only  a  small  part  now  remains  of  the  Chateau  de  la  MueUe, 
some  time  occupied  by  Louis  XV. 

RotrnD  Brook,  p.  v.  Bridgewater  L,  Somerset  ro.,  N.  J., 
7  m.  N.W.  New  Brunswick,  33  N.  by  E.  Trenton,  200  W. 
It  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy,  four 
■tores,  one  grist-mill,  and  about  fifty  dwellings.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Ran  inn  canal  passes  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

BOURBON  (ISLE  OF),  an  Island  belonging  to  France. 
In  the  Indian  ocean,  between  lat.  90°  50'.  and  21°  94'  S., 
being  00  m.  W.8.  W.  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  440  m.  E. 
Madagascar.  Shape  oval ;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  8.E., 
40  m. ;  greatest  breadth.  97  m. :  area  near  900  sq.  m. 
(231.550  hectares).  Pop.  (1836)  106,099,  It  Is  geotogically 
formed  by  two  systems  of  volcanic  mountains,  one  at  eith 
er  extremity :  the  central  point  of  the  most  northerly  sys- 
tem, the  Pitvn  de*  .Ytigtt,  the  highest  summit  In  the  island, 
is  3150  metres,  or  10.355  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  highest  point  of  the  southerly  system  Is  the  Pit**  de 
Fournaiet,  an  active  volcano.  7918  ft.  in  height  These 
two  volcanic  centres  are  connected  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
running  N.  and  8.,  which  divides  the  island  Into  two  parts, 
thnt  on  the  E.  side  being  called  the  windward,  and  that  on 
the  W.  the  leeward  division  (Parties  du  Vent  and  seas  U 
Vent),  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  winds  In  Bourbon 
being  from  E.  to  8.  There  are  no  plains  of  any  size:  al- 
though the  Island  Is  watered  by  many  small  river*,  none  of 
which  are  navigable :  there  are  several  lakes,  one  occupy- 
ing an  extent  of  about  40  acres.  The  shores  are  not  gener- 
ally high ;  but  the  Island  has  no  safe  roads,  nor  any  har- 
bour— circumstances  which  have  always  been  felt  as  seri- 
ous drawback*.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  K.  part :  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  sky 
clear,  though  this  tranquillity  be  sometimes  broken  by  vio- 
lent hurricanes.  From  Dec  to  May  Is  the  hot  and  rainy 
season,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  SOP  Fahr. ;  during 
the  remaining  or  temperate  months  the  mean  is  76°  Fahr. 
The  soil  ts  very  fertile,  particularly  In  tho  vicinity  of  the 
shores,  where  there  are  extensive  alluvial  deposits,  which, 
like  the  soils  In  other  parts  of  the  island,  consist  largely  of 
volcanic  matters.  The  surface  in  1836,  was  supposed  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  cultivated  land.  65,702  hectares; 
pasturage,  14.040  ditto;  woods  and  forests,  55,931  ditto; 
waste  lands,  95^87  ditto.— Total.  231,550  hectares. 

The  cultivated  lands  form  a  girdle  round  the  Island,  and 
in  wime  i>ari-s  ascend  the  mountain  slopes  to  considerably 
more  than  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean :  In  1836, 
they  were  estimated  to  be  divided  as  follows : 
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The  sugar-cane  is  mostly  of  the  Bntavlan  variety ;  It  was 
not  very  extensively  cultivated  before  1818;  but  is  now 
largely  grown,  especially  In  the  E.  division  of  the  Island, 
where  ft  has  almost  entirely  superseded  coffee.  The  coffee- 
plant  was  Introduced  from  Mocha  In  1717,  and  was  subse 
quently  much  cultivates! ;  but  having  been  found  to  suffer 
severely  from  hurricanes  and  Insects,  Its  culture  has  been 
in  great  part  discontinued  I  the  best  coffee  Is  produced  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  Wand.  The  cloves  are  chiefly  sent 
to  India,  where  they  are  exchanged  for  rice :  the  tobacco 
obtained  is  not  enough  for  home  consumption,  and  the 
wheat  rice,  maize,  and  other  grain  raised  In  the  Island, 
does  not  exceed  jth  part  of  the  rcqafred  supply.  Potatoes, 
beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  a  greot  variety  of 
fruits,  kc,  Mirree.l  remarkably  well.  The  nilt-ir.  of  cot- 
ton has  been  all  but  abandoned  I  manioc,  introduced  into 
the  island  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Bourdonnats  forms 
the  staple  food  of  the  blacks.   In  1837,  there  Mere  32.340 
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Iiogs,  8500  deer  and  goals.  5350  horse* ;  and  mules.  sheep, 
and  oxen,  nearly  5000  each.  Pasturage  being  deficient, 
oxen  are  imported  from  Madagascar ;  a  treat  number  of  the 
cattle  are  fed  for  six  month*  of  the  year  njx.n  tho  leaves 
of  the  sugar-cane.  At  the  period  at  which  Bourbon  was 
Ant  occupied  by  the  French,  the  tides  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  forests,  which  reached  even  tu  the 
shores ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  lands  have  been  cleared, 
but  the  centre  of  the  Island  Is  still  covered  with  Its  primi- 
tive vegetation,  which  affords  forty-one  different  species  of 
woods  serviceable  for  arts  and  manufactures.  The  roasts 
abound  with  Mi  and  large  turtles,  and  furnish  also  coral 
and  ambergris.  The  fisheries  occupy  about  400  individuals, 
who  take  about  150,000  kilog.  of  fish  annually,  )ths  of 
which  are  consumed  by  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
the  other  J  tin  sold  la  the  island  realizing  about  300.000 
francs  a  year.  The  pop.  In  1836,  consisted  of  36,803  free 
colonists,  and  69,996  slaves,  of  whom  67346  were  employ- 
ed in  agricultural  labour.  The  colonists  are.  In  general, 
humane  and  kind  to  their  slaves,  who  are  mostly  blacks, 
Willi  only  a  few  individuals  of  mixed  blood.  In  1H29.  about 
3000  Hindoo  emigrants  from  Ortssa  came  thither  to  settle; 
but  Uie  majority  of  them  have  returned  to  their  native 
country.  The  Island  is  divided  into  two  arrondissements, 
si  v  cantons,  and  thirteen  communes ;  and  contains  two 
towns,  those  of  St  Denis  and  St  Paul,  and  eight  market- 
towns,  heads  of  cantons,  most  of  which  are  built  on' the 
coasts.  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  brick 
and  lime  kilns,  tanneries,  forges  and  foundries,  tin- ware 
factories,  a  brewery,  and  manufactories  of  bags  of  palm- 
leaf  (sacs  d*  vacoua).  The  annual  value  of  the  products 
of  these  establishments  Is  estimated  at  £41.170.  Most 
other  Kur..|>eaii  trade*  arc  pursued  in  the  urn  n«,  the  whole 
occupying  about  200  masters,  and  2,160  workmen.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  in  1836 : 
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The  chief  Imports  are  rice,  wheat,  oil,  wines,  cattle,  tim- 
ber, salt,  glass,  porcelain,  fee*  with  cottons  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  In 
1838  was  13,769,541  fr.  (£550.780) ;  and  that  of  articles  ex- 
ported of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  Island,  16,743,899 
fr.  (£670.000  nearly).  The  government  Is  similar  to  that 
of  the  other  French  colonies,  and  Is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, and  a  council  of  30  members,  elected  by  the  domi- 
ciliated French  colonists  paying  a  direct  contribution  of  200 
fr.  annually,  of  whom.  In  1837,  there  were  1145,  rom posing 
eight  electoral  colleges.  There  is  a  royal  court,  with  two 
courts  of  assize,  two  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton.  The  military  force, 
In  1837,  consisted  of  6503  Individuals,  37  h  .,f  whom  were 
officers.  In  the  same  year,  the  budget  of  the  colony  gave, 
as  follows,  the 

Expenses  in  1837  .  8,939,428  fr.  =  £117,297 
Receipts  ditto  ^  .  8,149,583  fr.  =  83,988 

Deficit  .  .  782,865  fr.  =  £31,315 
Bourbon  contains  a  college  and  numerous  schools,  sixteen 
churches,  two  hospitals,  two  establishments  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  two  prisons.  Four  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished In  It,  and  there  Is  a  public  library  at  St  Denis.  This 
Island  was  discovered  In  1545  by  Mnsearenhas.  a  Portu- 
novlgator,  whose  name  It  bore,  till  the  French  took 
islon  of  it  in  the  next  century.  The  Lnslr-h  took  it 
1810  ;  but  It  was  restored  to  France  In  1815.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  St  Denis,  St.  Paul.  8t  Benoit,  ate.  St. 
Denis,  the  cap.,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  • 
Ut.  20°  51'  30"  S..  long.  55°  30*  E.  It  has  about  000  hou- 
■aa,  and  12,000  lubab.  '  Hufo,  lit„  978.)  It  Is  moatlv  of 
wood,  the  Hittl  du  Geuvememrnt  being  the  only  public 
building  of  any  importance.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court, 
and  of  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  has  a  college 
with  about  160  pupils,  a  hospital,  an  arsenal,  a  celebrated 
botanical  garden,  ke.  Sl  Paul,  the  second  town  In  the 
island,  on  Its  W.  coast,  has  10,000  inhab.,  with  a  fine 
church,  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  hospital,  4c. c. 
Neither  St.  Denis  nor  Sl  Paul  have  harbours,  but  only 
open  and  exposed  roadsteads.  (Notices  Stetutiqutt  ittrlei 
fWssnej  Franc+i**;  d>e.  p.  1—140;  h'.tatt  du  Pepulntiau 
•Its  Coionin  Franchises,  d>c,  1838.) 

Bo  i*  a.  a  on  county,  Ky.,  situated  centrally  In  the  N.E.  part 
•  <  the  state,  and  contains  825  su.  m.    Drained  by  the  S. 
fork  of  Licking  river.    It  contained  In  1840. 16.748  neat  cat 
lie,  23,719  sheep,  43.148  swine  ;  and  produced  90,099  bush- 
els «f  wheat,  121.817  of  rye,  1408,438  of  Indian  con, 


157.822  of  oats.  15,485  of  potatoes,  4361  pounds  of  tobacco, 
37,159  of  sugar.  It  had  thirty-four  store*,  one  fulling-mill, 
three  woollen-lac  lories,  one  cotton-factory  with  ICfc-fJ  spin- 
dles, one  flouring  mill,  eight  grist-mills,  seven  raw-nulls,  six 
rope-factories,  thirteen  distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one 


weekly  newspaper,  six  academies.  201  students,  twenty-six 
schools,  709  scholars.  Pop.: 
free  colored,  308 ;  total,  14,478.   Capital,  Paris. 


whiles,  7845;  slaves  6325; 
"  pltal,  Paris. 

It  has  three  schools,  63 


Borneo*,  t,  Calloway  ccs  Mo. 
scholars.    Pop.  1100. 

BOURBON- LANCY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Saonc  o 
Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  Loire, 
27  m.  W.N  W.  Charolles.  Pop.  2814.  It  is  commnnded  by 
an  old  castle  on  the  summit  or  a  steep  rock.  This  town  Is 
celebrated  fur  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  there  are  seven 
(some  say  nine),  six  cold  and  one  hot.  They  are  employ- 
ed In  nervous  affections  and  rheumatisms.  These  springs 
were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  ,1o u<t  Jn'isinei ; 
and  remains  of  the  baths  they  had  erected  are  said  still  to 
exist,  while  numerous  Roman  medals  and  an  entire  and 
beautiful  statue  have  been  dug  up.  The  present  baths 
were  begun  by  Hen.  III.  and  finished  by  Uen.  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.    (Hugo,  art.  Soone  el  Lairr.) 

BOURBON  L  ARCHAM11AUD,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Alller,  can.  cant.,  13  m.  W.  Moulins.  Pop.  3017.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  In  a  rich  and  finely  varie- 
gated country-.  The  towers  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
Chateau  de  Bourbon,  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century.  The 
Holy  Chapel,  erected  In  the  15th  century,  by  Anne  of 
France,  and  so  much  admired,  was  destroyed  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  town  is  now  celebrated  only  for  Its  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  In  cases  of 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  gun-shot  wounds,  Ice  They  are 
frequented  from  May  to  September.  There  is  good  accom- 
modation for  visiters,  and  a  hospital  for  the  indigent. 

This  town  had  for  a  lengthened  period  lords  of  its  own, 
who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Akmar.  who  lived  In  931,  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  Is  the  first  of  these  barons 
of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  account  Having  been 
succeeded  by  his  third  son  Archambnud.  his  name  became 
that  of  all  bis  successors  in  the  selgnory.  Archambaud 
IX.,  the  last  of  the  name,  having  accompanied  St.  Louis  to 
the  East,  died  In  Cyprus.  Beatrix  of  Burgundy,  his  grand- 
daughter, married  Robert  of  France  Count  of  Clermont, 
one  of  the  sons  of  St.  Louis,  bringing  to  him  in  dowry  the 
lordships  of  Bourbon,  Cbarolais,  and  St.  Just,  in  Champagne. 
Their  posterity,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  house,  took 
the  surname  of  Bourbon,  and  now  fills  the  thrones  of 
France.  Spain.  Naples,  and  Lucca!  (Dirt.  Oiorraphigue.) 

BOURBON  NKLES-BA1NB,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Haute  M  .me.  cap.  cant,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Borne 
and  the  Apance,  21  m  K.N.E.  Langres.    Pop.  3551.    It  Is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  plateau  and  acclivity  of  a  hill; 
and  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  In  1717,  has  been  re- 
built on  a  regular  plan,  and  has  some  fine  promenades  and 
fountains.  It  owes  its  entire  celebrity  to  lis  hot  baths, 
which  occupy  the  site  of  a  thermal  establishment  of  the 
Romans.   The  modern  buildings  connected  with  the  baths, 
Including  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  recent  erection,  most  part 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  company  u«ing 
the  waters,  are  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  France,   A  hos- 
pital, founded  here  in  1739,  for  the  use  of  the  military  attend- 
ing the  baths,  has  been  much  enlarged,  particularly  slice 
1S15.  and  hi  now  capable  of  accommodating  500  soldiers  and 
100  officers.   The  heat  of  the  water  varies  from  40°  to  52° 
Reaumur,  or  from  about  120°  to  156°  Fahrenheit  They  are 
principally  employed  In  cases  of  paralysis  and  rheumatism, 
spasms,  ill-reduced  fractures,  4ic.  (Hugo,  an.  Hauls  Man*,) 
BOURBON-VENDE'E,  a  town  of  Tramv,  dep.  Vendee, 
of  which  It  la  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Von, 
nearlv  in  the  centre  of  the  dep.;  lat  46°  41'  N.,  long.  1°V 
W.  Pop.  5257.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of  Roche  sor- 
Von,  a  strong  feudal  castle,  having  near  It  a  miserable  little 
town.   The  castle,  after  undergoing  many  vicissitudes,  was 
dismantled  by  Louis  XIII  ,  and  finally  destroyed  in  1793. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  government  and 
the  pacification  of  Vendee,  It  became  necessary  to  select  a 
place  for  its  capital,  and  Roche-sur-Yon  was  Axed  upon. 
Napoleon  gave  the  town,  which  had  to  be  entirely  created, 
his  own  name,  which  It  bore  till  1815.   Large  sums  were 
expended  in  the  construction  of  a  prefecture  and  other 
public  offices,  an  elegant  parish  church,  4te.  The  mod 
imposing,  however,  of  the  public  buildings,  is  the  barracks; 
a  large  and  noble  structure,  occupying  the  hill  on  which 
the  old  castle  formerly  stood.   Streets  broad,  and  well  laid 
out ;  but  though  the  population  has  Increased  rapidly  with- 
in the  last  half  dozen  years,  stilt  many  of  the  streets  are 
merely  laid  out,  and  exist  only  by  name.   The  old  town, 
which  is  small  and  asses  triste,  occupies  the  ravine  between 
the  barracks  and  the  new  town.   The  town  has  a  tribunal 
of  primary  Jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  sciences,  and  arts,  a  public  library  with  SOW 
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volumes,  a  hoaptul,  ana  •  theatre  "ftri  laid  et  frrt  petit" 
{Hugo,  art  t'tndtt,  <{•*.) 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  of  Franc*,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant-,  on  the  canal  of  Colme,  communicating  with  Dunkirk. 
9  in.  8.W.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  3587.  Its  name  in  derived  from 
the  miry  nature  of  the  aoil  (bourheuxj  on  which  it  U  built. 
It  has  fabrics  of  tobacco,  potteries,  and  tile-work*.  Pre- 
Wxtsly  to  toe  revolution  there  was  here  an  abbacy  for 
noble  ladles,  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mane  Antoinette 
■J      BfstV  M  Ba 

BOURG.  or  BOURG  EN*  BRESSE,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Ain.  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  RoyMouse,  31  m. 
EMM.  Macon ;  lat  46°  13*  31"  N.,  long .  5°  14'  jo"  E.  Pop. 
(ex  cant.)  8818.  Situation  pleasant;  streets  narrow  and 
crooked  formerly  almost  all  the  bouses  were  built  of  wood. 

y  of  them  are  so  still,  but  within  the  last  half- 
tie  use  of  stone  has  become  more  general.  It  1* 
bythe  little  rivulet  Cone,  and  has  several  fine 
iWilnliii  The  ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  ware 
dried  In  1771,  and  have  been  converted  into  gardens.  Prin- 
cipal public  buildings—the  cathedral  or  high  church,  the 
halle-au-ble  or  greaette,  theatre.  Hotel  de  Vllle.  prefecture, 
a  monument  In  honour  of  Gen.  Joubcrt,  ttr.  It  has  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college,  n  priinnry 
normal  school,  a  public  library  with  18,000  volumes,  a 
society  of  emulation  and  agriculture,  a  departmental  mute- 
um,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  gratuitous  courses  of 
Instruction  In  different  departments  of  science  and  art.  Six 
high  roads  meet  here ;  but  being  situated  In  an  agricultural 
district.  It  Is  not  dUUnguiihed  either  fur  trade  or  manufac- 
tures.  The  celebrated  astronomer  Lalande  was  a  native  of 

Adjoining  Boon  Is  the  church  of  Brou.  a  vast  edifice, 
begun  In  loll,  and  containing  somo  fine  tombs.  There  is 
attached  to  it  a  diocesan  seminary,  with  140  scholars. 

Bourg  la  very  ancient,  being  supposed  by  De  Thou  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  h'orum  St  gut  t  tantrum  of  the  Romans : 
hut  according  to  D'Anvllle,  Feurs  on  the  Loire  la  Identical 
with  the  Forum  SegMitimnerum.  After  being  long  subject 
to  the  house  of  Savoy,  Bourg  was  united  to  France  in  1001. 
[Hngm,  art.  Ain  ;  Viet.  Otograpkuju*,  tee. 

Boi-ro.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Utronde,  cap.  cant,  on 
the  Dordogne,  near  It*  confluence  with  the  Garonne,  IS  m. 
N.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  9408.  It  has  a  small  port,  where  the 
corn,  wine,  and  other  products  of  the  environs,  are  shipped. 

BOU  RG  AN EU F,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Creuse,  cap. 
arrond.,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Thorion,  18  m.  B.8.VV. 
Goeret.  Pop.  29*0.  It  has  two  porcelain- works,  and  a 
paper  manufactory.  This  town  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  residence  of  Zlxim,  or  Djem,  the  younger  brother 
of  Bay  and  II..  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  was  confined  in 
It  and  other  places  la  France,  in  consequence  of  a  dishon- 
ourable treaty  negotiated  In  148}  between  Bayn/id  and 
Pierre  d'Anbusson,  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
lord  of  Itourganeuf,  who  had  given  Zlxim  a  safe  conduct. 
A  large  lower,  la  which  the  latter  la  said  to  have  been 
confined,  still  exists.  Having  been  liberated  from  his  Im- 
prisonment In  this  place,  the  unfortunate  prince  was  carried 
to  Italy  in  1487,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  in 
1495,  by  an  agent  of  his  brother  and  the  infamous  Pope 
Alexander  VI.    {Mailt- Brum  ;  Biographic  UniveritU*.  art. 

BOURGAS,  or  BOL'RRHAS.  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey 
In  Europe,  Roumelia,  on  the  Block  sea.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  70  m.  .VE  Adrianopie;  lat 
49°  V  99"  N,  long.  *7°  98'  E.  Pop.  0000  ?  It  is  built  on 
•  promontory  of  a  moderate  height,  and  has  a  neat  clean 
appearance.  Its  fortress  Is  In  ruins.  It  has  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  pottery.  "A  fine  clay  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  formed  Into  pipe  cup*,  riml 

other  utensils.  These  are  unglnzod,  but  highly  polished, 
and  ornamented  with  gilding.  In  this  state  they  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  shops  of  the  bazar,  which  forms  the 
principal  street  of  the  town ;  and  as  them  shops  are  matted, 
and  kept  clean  and  neat,  the  whole  has  a  rich  and  showy 
appearance.  They  pride  themselves  on  this  little  manufac- 
ture, and  sell  It  proportionally  dear."  (H'altk't  Joumr*, 
p.  190,  4th  ed.)  The  town  has  also  some  trade  in  com, 
utter,  cheese,  iron,  and  other  productions  of  the  con- 
country.  The  gulf  of  Boargas  is  open  to  the  E. : 
t  anchorage  is  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  has  a  depth  of 
from  13  to  5  fathoms. 

BOURG- DE  1'K  AGE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Drome, 
sap.  cant,  on  the  Iscre,  10  m.  N.E.  Valence.  Pop.  300.2. 
The  river  separates  it  from  Romans,  of  which  it  U  properly 
a  suburb.  It  la  neat  and  well  built ;  and  has  manufacture* 
of  hat*  and  conrae  alia,  with  dye-works,  tope  works,  tan- 
aeries.  Ice.    (As*  Romajss.) 

BOUBO-D'OYSANS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Iscre,  cap. 
east-,  on  the  Rive,  near  where  it  falls  Into  the  Romanche, 
In  a  deep  valley  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill,  18  m.  S.E. 
ile.    Pop.  3019.   It  principally  consists  of  two  long 


BOURGNEUP. 

street*,  with  Ul-bullt  houses,  many  of  which  have  their 
windows  fitted  up  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass.  The 
valley  in  which  the  town  is  situated  seem*  to  be  on  all 
side*  enclosed  by  mountain*,  and  was  for  a  while  completely 
submerged  and  formed  Into  a  deep  extensive  lake  !  This 
inundation  was  occasioned  by  the  course  of  the  Homanche 
having  been  obstructed.  In  the  Uth  century,  at  the  point 
where  It  escape*  from  the  valley,  by  rubbish  brought  down 
from  the  adjoining  mountain*.  This  natural  mound,  having 
been  gradually  undermined,  at  length  gave  way,  and  tb* 
waters  of  the  lake  made  their  safaris  on  the  15th  8cpt.  1319 
sweeping  all  before  them  as  far  as  Grenoble,  which  «o» 
laid  under  water.    ( Hugo.  art.  Iter*.) 

BO  URGES  (an.  dearies**),  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Cher 
of  which  it  b>  the  cap.,  In  an  extensive  plain  at  the  can 
tluence  of  the  Auron  and  the  Evre,  194  m.  r>.  Pari* ;  lat.  47*- 
4'  58"  N.,  long.  9=>  23'  40"  E.   Pop.  (rx  cant.)  10,646.    It  U 
agreeably  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  Is  sur 
rounded  by  a  thick  wall  flanked  at  regular  distances  with 
lofty  towers  in  good  preservation.    (Malte-Brun.)  Street 
sufficiently  broad*,  but  dirty  ;  houses  mean-looking,  bcln| 
low  and  having  their  gables  to  the  streets.    Large  tracts, 
occupied  by  garden*,  nurseries,  promenades,  fee.,  are  en 
closed  within  the  walla  so  that  the  atrcct*  have  a  deserted 
aspect,  though  leas  so  at  present  than  formerly,  the  popula 
Uon  having  increased  rapidly  during  the  lost  10  years 
Bourges  contains  some  fine  old  public  buildings.   At  ths 
head  of  these  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
edifices  in  France,  begun  in  845,  but  not  finished  for  some 
centuries  afterward.   It  is  348  ft.  in  length  by  133  in  breadth, 
and  has  several  towers,  the  highest  of  which  has  an  eleva 
lion  of  331  ft   The  palace  of  the  archbishop  is  also  a  fin* 
edifice ;  its  garden,  laid  out  by  Lenotre,  has  sn  obelisk  la 
honour  of  the  Due  de  CharosL   The  H6tel  de  Ville,  built 
by  Jacques  Coeor,  famous  alike  for  his  skill  and  success 
as  a  merchant  and  financier,  his  Immense  wealth,  and  ths 
Injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  Is  a  splendid  Gothic 
mansion,  that  cost  a  vast  sum.    Besides  the  mayoralty,  U 
furnishes  accommodation  fur  the  courts  of  law.  The  prlsoni 
are  built  on  the  ruins  of  Uie  ancient  palace  of  the  dues  da 
Herri  ;  nnd  the  remains  of  the  old  tower  that  formerly  com- 
manded the  town,  and  which  was  demolished  in  1651, 
servo  to  enclose  the  courts  of  the  prison.   There  are  alst 
the  Hotel  de  Prefecture,  formerly  the  Hotel  de  rintendnace, 
barracks,  a  small  but  elegant  theatre,  a  college,  two  large 
hospitals,  a  public  library  with  13,000  volumes.  4tc.  Bourges 
Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  of  a  roynl  college  with  about  340 
pupils,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  diocesan  seminary  with 
above  1011  pupils,  and  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school ;  it 
has  also  a  society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts :  a 
course  of  geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  and  a 
school  of  midwifery.    It  hss  manufactures  of  fine  and 
coarse  cloth*,  hosiery.  Ac.  and  its  cutlery  has  been  long 
In  high  estimation.   There  are  in  the  town  two  mineral 
springs. 

Bourges  wns  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university 
established  by  Louis  XI.  In  1463;  but  this  having  been 
suppressed  at  the  Revoluuon,  Its  place  has  been  sup|>iied 
by  the  royal  college  already  alluded  to.  Louis  XI.  was 
born  In  this  town  ;  and  It  Is  also  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Bounlalone,  Jacques  Coeitr.  and  other  dJa- 
linguUhed  persons.  The  house  occupied  by  the  famous 
Jurist  Cvjaa  has  been  purchased  by  the  city  authorities  for 
a  Imrrack  for  gnu  farm**  I 

To  mark  his  respect  for  hi*  native  place,  I  .out*  XI.  not 
only  gave  It  a  university,  but  also  conferred  on  It*  mayors 
and  magistrates  the  privilege  of  nobility.  This,  however, 
was  anything  but  an  advantage,  Inasmuch  a*  It  served  only 
to  fill  the  town  with  poor  gentlemen,  and  to  discourse** 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  clergy  were  also  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  But  most  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment* were  suppressed  at  tho  revolution,  when  Iho  privi- 
leges and  distinctions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  also 
abolished. 

Bourse*  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France.  It 
was  taken  by  Cesar,  anno  53  B.C.,  and  was  for  475  years 
the  capital  of  Aquitainc.  It  has  suffered  much  st  different 
periods  from  war,  fire,  sad  pestilence.  Several  councils 
bavo  been  held  in  it ;  and  here,  in  1483,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  denominated  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  was  ae 
cepted  by  the  French  clergy.  (Martinitrt,  Grand  Otction 
autre  Ueograpkitu* ;  Maiu-Brmn ;  Uugt,  art.  Cher  ;  Diet. 
Otographique.  Srt.) 

BOURGNEUF,  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  dep.  Ixiire 
Inferieure.  cap.  cant.,  33  m.  8.W.  Nantes.  Pop.  9089. 
The  port  dries  at  low  water :  and  the  bay,  which  Is  exten- 
sive, is  gradually  filling  up  with  sand.  To  such  an  extent 
Is  this  the  case,  that  above  500  hectares  of  land  are  now 
under  cultivation  in  the  single  commune  of  Ron  rgncuf  thai 

st  of  Bsgo  l  ***»«•*«*  ssrs  ttwy  *rr  asnosr. 
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to  yean  ago,  were  under  water ;  aad  the  channel  between 
(ha  town  and  the  opposite  bland  or  Bouln,  formerly  2700 
vards  across,  in  now  narrowed  to  leaa  than  100  yards ! 
There  were  formerly  In  th«  vicinity  very  extensive  aalt 
manhes,  the  produce  of  which  waa  largely  exported  ;  bat 
these,  though  Mill  very  considerable,  are  now  materially 


fFrance,  dep. 


[Hugo,  art.  Utre  Inftrimrt.) 

BOURGOIN  (an.  Bergusium),  a  town  of 
(sere,  cap.  cam.,  on  the  Bourbre,  In  a 
surrounded  by  beautiful  hills  9  m.  W  La  Tour-du  Pin. 
Pop.  4323.  It  la  DHt  and  well  built ;  baa  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  and  manufactures  of  calicoes.  Ima- 
ging, fee,  with  paper-mills  and  flour  mills.  It  la  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce,  being  traversed  by  the  roads 
from  Grenoble  to  Lyons,  and  from  the  latter  to  Cham 
bery. 

BOUBG-ST^ANDEOL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardeche, 
in  an  agreeable  situation  on  the  Rhone,  9  m.  8.  Vivien. 
Pop.  4290.  It  has  several  good  buildings,  and  neat,  well- 
kept  streets  ;  a  quay  along  the  river,  and  a  handsome  sus- 
pension bridge  over  it.  with  aotne  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
silk.  It  Is  named  from  St.  Andeol,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  VI  varais,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century.  Within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town  la  a  remarkable  monument  of 
lntiqujiy,  sculptured  on  the  face  of  a  roc*,  but  now  a  good 
deal  defaced.  It  has  been  very  variously  interpreted ;  some 
antiquaries  having  supposed  it  to  be  Diana  In  chaae  of  a 
stag,  and  others  that  it  represents  a  sacrifice  In  honour  of 
the  god  Mithras.  The  latter  is  believed  to  be  the  correct 
explanation.    {Hugo,  art,  Itere ;  MiUin,  f'opagt  dans  Is 

Midi  it  la  France) 

BOURGUEIL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre-et-  Loire, 
cap.  cant..  In  a  fine  valley  on  the  Doigt,  9  m.  N.N.YV. 
Chinon.  Pop.  3600.  It  has  a  communal  college,  and  la 
surrounded  by  fruitful  gardens,  where  anise,  coriander, 
liquorice,  and  other  plants  are  cultivated  to  such  an  extent 
to  supply  materials  for  a  pretty  extensive  trade.  Its 
cinity  also  produces  fine  red  wine.  {Hug;  art  " 
Ltnrt.) 

BOURLOf  or  BOOR  LOS  a  lake  or  lagoon  of 
nd  Roaetta  branches  of  the 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it 

"  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  except  at  one  point 

it  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel, 
the  Hibbenitic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  about  38 
ui.  in  length,  and  17  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  Is  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  several  canals ,  and  Is  mostly- 
shallow  and  marshy,  being  navigable  only  along  iu  N. 
(di  ore. 

BOURNE,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Lincoln, 
parts  of  Kesteven,  wapentake  Avrland.  Ill  m.  X.  I«ondon. 
Area,  8190  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1H-.J1,  ;  imi.  19.KK; 
of  which  the  town  had  In  1KB,  23.'>3.  It  Is  situated  in  a 
level  district  adjacent  to  the  fens,  the  town  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  long  street  of  well-built  modern  houses  ;  the 
church  la  the  remaining  portion  of  a  much  larger  structure, 
in  the  Norman  stvle,  with  two  towers.  There  are  Baptist 
ind^Wcsleynn  chapels;  an  endowed  fr.-e  school  for  30 

'her  six  women;  and  tt'town-hi/l,  a  handwime"iDodeni 
•.tliflce,  on  the  site  of  one  built  by  Lord  Burleigh  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth:  it  has  a  market-place  tinder.  Tha 
weekly  market  Is  on  Saturday.  Annual  fairs  are  held  April 
7.  May  7,  and  Oct.  29.  A  navigable  canal  extends  from 
the  town  to  Spalding  and  Boston,  by  which  coal,  timber, 
and  other  commodities,  are  supplied.  The  chief  trade  of 
the  place  Is  in  leather  and  wool.  There  are  several  large 
tan-yards.  The  ami.  value  of  real  prop.  In  1H15  was 
£10,139.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a  union  of  37  parishes  ; 
lta  own  average  poor  rates  are  X1843,  and  it  has  live  guar- 
dians. Petty  sessions  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  are  also 
held  In  the  town,  and  It  is  a  polling  place  for  that  district 
and  Iiolland.  The  name  la  derived  from  a  small  stream  of 
remarkably  pure  water,  which  gushes  from  a  source  near 
Roman  coins  and  tease  la  ted  pavements  have  been 
I  on  the  site  |  trenches  and  mounds  of  a  Saxon  castle 
are  traceable :  a  priory  of  Augustine  monks  was  founded  in 
Wm.II.'s  reign,  whose  revenue,  at  the  general  suppression, 
was  X197  17*.  W.  Win.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  (Elizabeth's 
minister),  waa  born  in  this  town  In  1590.  Dr.  Dodd,  once 
celebrated  as  a  popular  preacher,  but  now  principally  re- 
membered by  his  disgraceful  death,  waa  also  a  native  of 
Bourne. 

BOURTANG,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Groningen.  in  the  extensive  morass  of  the  same  name,  31 
tn.  E.8.E.  Groningen.  The  morass,  though  it  Increases  its 
strength,  renden  it  unhealthy.  It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
lards  in  1593,  and  by  the  French  in  1795. 

BOUSSA,  a  city  of  Interior  Africa,  and  cap.  of  a  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  on  an  ial.  ul  the  Niger ;  lax  10°  14'  .V, 
tang.  60  11'  B. 
4*0 
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12,000 ;  but,  according  to  Lander,  16,000  or  IB.UUU.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  bold  aad  rocky,  which 
renden  Boussa  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  tor  its 
walls  (which  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  kept  in  good 
repair)  extend  to,  aad  are  united  with,  the  two  extremities 
of  a  rocky  precipice  which  skirts  the  VV.  branch  of  the  en 
closing  river.  The  houses  are.  however,  built  in  detached 
patches,  and  do  not  occupy  more  thnn  a  tenth  pari  of  the 
walled  area,  presenting  the  appearance  of  several  small 
villages,  rather  than  of  one  continuous  town.  The  prov. 
of  Boussa  extends  about  30  in.  N.  of  the  river,  and  ia  about 
the  same  length  from  N.  to  B.,  the  city  lying  about  13  m. 
from  lta  8.  extremity.  The  soil  is  very  ferule,  especially 
that  of  the  Is!.,  producing  corn,  yams,  cotton,  rice,  Umbo 
trees,  and  other  African  vegetation,  in  great  abundance, 
it  also  abounds  in  the  usual  African  animals ;  elephants, 
hippopotami,  Hons,  tigers,  4tc.  Boussa  is  considered,  politi 
I  rallv  ,  as  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Borgoo ;  but  It  appears 
I  as  if  the  different  states  were  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other,  though  all  speaking  the  same  language  ;  at  nil  events, 
the  communications  of  the  sultan  of  Boussa  with  Clapper 
ton  and  Lander  seem  to  have  had  no  refcrrnco  to  any  con- 
trolling power.  Of  the  Borgoo  states.  Boussa  is,  if  not  the 
largest,  the  most  populous  and  most  |>owerful.  .  Ltajmtr 
ton's  Second  Kxptd.,  p.  96-108;  Landtr,  lletvrd,,  t.  141 
143.) 

Boussa  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  for  Englishmen, 
from  its  being  the  rpot  where  the  enterprising  Mungu  Park 
met  his  death.  It  is  well  known,  that  alter  his  first  suc- 
cessful expedition  in  the  service  of  the  African  Association, 
that  adventurous  traveller  waa  employed  by  government  to 
complete  his  own  partial  discovery  of  the  course  ui  the 
Niger.  This  commission  he  did  not  live  to  effect;  after 
traversing  a  far  larger  portion  ot*  Africa  than  had  before 
been  traversed  by  any  European,  his  boat  was  attacked  by 
a  native  army  at  this  place,  where  the  river  la  shut  in  by 
two  high  rocks,  leaving  bar<  ly  passage  room  for  the  current, 
OS  through  a  dwr.  .iiitimi  hutvumu's  Journal,  p.  214.) 
Assailed  from  the  top  of  Uk-*-  rocks,  I'.irk  defended  himself 
for  a  long  while,  throwing  all  IMs  provunmis  overboard  to 
lighten  his  boat;  till,  turning  ail  hope  of  successful  resistance 
at  an  end,  he,  with  his  remaining  companion  leaped  into 
the  water,  in  a  last  attempt  to  escape  by  swinunmg,  and 
was  drow  ned,  or.  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  tu>U««d  to 
pieces  by  the  missiles  buried  down  upon  him.  The  boat 
subsequently  drifted  on  a  reel  of  sunken  rocks,  not  half  a 
stone's  throw  from  Boussa  ;  and  a  slave  of  Park,  the  only 
living  remnant  of  his  unfortunate  expedition,  was  made 
prisoner.  The  cause  of  this  murderous  attack  is  repre- 
sented by  Isaac o  and  Adniui  Fnlouiua,  Park's  native  friends, 
to  have  been  ow  ing  to  the  knavery  of  a  chief,  who,  secreting 
the  presents  entrusted  to  him  by  Park  for  the  king,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  latter,  by  telling  him  "the  white  rnea 
had  left  nothing  for  htm."  The  explanation  given  to  Lan 
der  on  the  spot,  twenty  yean  later,  however,  was,  that  the 
natives  took  the  adventurers  for  a  party  ot  >  eilalahs,  which 
nation  had  just  then  commenced  that  series  of  usurpations 
which  they  have  since  carried  to  an  extreme  height, 
this  as  it  may.  the  destruction  of  the  traveller  was  > 
by  feostlngs  and 
ended,  it  so  < 


among  the  Bou«sians.  sweeping  off  the  sultan  and  a  great 
number  of  his  subjects  among  whom,  it  is  reported,  the 


murderers  of  the  party  were  included.  The  etlect  of  thisapoa 
a  superstitious  people  may  be  conceived  ;  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  (he  white  man's  god,  and  an  expression 
grew  into  use  among  the  surrounding  nations,  ot  which 
subsequent  travellers  have  felt  the  full  benefit,  "  l/o  «*< 
kurt  Uu  whits  "tea,  unlet*  w«u  tcould  perith  like  the  people 
of  Boussa."   The  Boussinns  themselves  share  full)  In  this 
feeling,  they  are  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  a  recurrence 
to  the  subject,  and  plead  their  youth  at  the  time,  or  their 
personal  innocence,  w  ithout  attempting  the  slightest  excul- 
pation of  their  fathers.   The  death  of  Park  Involved  tha 
loss  of  his  paper*.   ThH  was  to  be  the  more  regie-tied,  as 
he  had  passed  lar  beyond  Ttmbuctoo,  that  native  city  of 
which  such  marvels  had  been  reported  in  nncicnt  times, 
but  of  which  no  European  had  ever  obtained  a  gfiwpse. 
The  recovery  of  these  papers  waa  long  attempted  by  every 
means  that  could  be  used  ;  and  Lander  in  his  second  expe- 
dition thought  he  had  succeeded :  an  old  man  was  found 
who  pnsecsscd  a  book  and  papers  taken  from  the  river  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  but,  on  inspection,  the  former 
proved  to  be  on  old  nautical  publication  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  latter  a  few  memoranda  of  no  consequence,  such 
as  rough  observations  on  the  height  of  water  in  the  Gambia, 
a  tailor's  bill,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  the  li^t    u  A 
anxiety  was  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  sultan  ana 
his  subjects  to  restore  the  journal ;  but,  in  all  prabaWityjU 
either  sank  with  Park  to  the  bottom  of  tha  Niger  or  <*as 
disponed  upon  Its  surface  among  the  other  n 
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BOUSSAC,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Cretue.  cap.  arnmd. 
go  a  steep  rock,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Veron  and  the 
Little  Create,  91  m.  N.E.  Gaeret.  Pop.  052.  "  Boussae," 
says  M.  Molie  Brun,  "  contains  fewer  Inhabitants  thnn  the 
capital  of  any  other  arrondinement  In  France.  It  stands 
an  a  rock,  and  is  almost  in  accessible  to  carriages ;  surround- 
ed with  walls  flanked  with  Uvstion*.  commanded  by  an  old 
embattled  castle,  from  which  the  view  extends  along  a  de- 
file formed  by  arid  and  wild  mountains.  The  town  is  as 
gloomy  a  residence  aa  can  well  be  imagined."  (Vol.  \ni. 
p.  320,  Eng.  Trrnne.) 

BOIXVY'ILLER,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Baa  Ruin,  cap. 
cant.,  near  the  Moder,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  for- 


ests, 20  m.  N.W.j8tra»burg.    Pop.  4076.    It^m  commanded 

^Ovi^rmS'town  of  Naples,  pro  v.  Calabria  Ultra, 
cap.  cant,  on  a  mountain,  17  m.  E.S.E.  Reggio.  Pop.  3600. 
This  town  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  In  1783, 
but  was  rebuilt  la  better  taste  under  the  patronage  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.  It  is  the  sent  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  a  cathedral 
and  several  churches,  a  seminary,  a  hospital,  and  two 
«s»»u  d«-pt  <r«. 

This,  as  well  as  several  other  towns  In  the  Neapolitan 
states.  Is  believed  to  have  been  founded,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
hare  been  occupied,  by  fugitives  flying  from  Eplrus  and 
the  More*  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks.  The  foun- 
dation of  Bova  to  ascribed  to  the  great  immigration  which 
lac*  in  1477.  when  John  Cartriot,  son  of  the  famous 
Costrtot,  or  Seanderbeg,  was  expelled  from  his  be- 
y  dominions  by  the  Turkish  conqueror,  Mohammed 
At  later  periods,  similar  immigrations  took  place  from 
Corona,  Mama.  ate.  The  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
have  continued  to  be  a  distinct  race,  and  have  preserved  the 
language  and  dress,  though  not  the  religion,  of  their  forefa- 
thers. They  occupy  several  towns  and  villages  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  their  total  number  being  at  present 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  52,000.  (Swinburne' t  Two  St- 
txlui,  I.,  350,  4 to.  edit.  ;  Oicn'i  four  in  Asssles,  p.  314 ; 
BiegrapSie  VnitrretUe,  art.  Seanderbeg.) 

BO  VIS  V,  t.,  St.  Genevieve  co-.  Mo  It  has  one  academy, 
90  students,  one  school,  20  scholars.    Pop.  246. 

BO  V  EY  TRACK Y,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  De- 
von, hund.  Teignbridge,  166  m.  S. W.  by  \V.  London.  Area, 
6480  acre*.  Poo.  of  par.,  1921, 1685 ;  1831,  1687.  The  town 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  Bo- 
vey  flows,  and  Is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arch- 
e».  There  to  one  main  street,  which  branches  off  at  the 
ancient  market-place  like  a  Y,  one  part  continuing  up  the 
ascent,  the  other  extending  to  the  bridge.  There  are  a  few 
respectable  modern  bouses,  but  the  greater  part  are  ancient 
and  meanly  built.  The  church  to  a  Oolitic  structure,  with 
a  good  tower,  at  the  E.  end  of  tba  town ;  than  are  also 
Baptist  and  Wesleynn  chapels,  and  nn  endowed  free  school 
for  twenty-four  children.  Annual  cattle  fairs  are  held  on 
Easter  Mon..  Holy  Thurs.,  lat  Thurs.  July,  1st  Thurs.  Nov. 
The  market  (granted  in  1250)  has  been  discontinued  within 
the  present  century.  There  nre  two  polteriea,  which  em- 
p^oy  many  of  the  inhabitants;  the  remainder  art'  engaged 


carried  on  to  a  considerable  exte 
tinct  only  within  a  recent  period, 
prop,  in  1B15  was  £6714.   The  average  . 
to  &&L   A  portreeve  and  bailiff  are  annually 
a  court  leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  Bovey  heathfleld,  extending  at  the  base  of  the  town, 
to  a  low,  moory  tract  between  7  and  8  m.  in  clrc.,  surround- 
ed by  bills  which  open  to  the  S.E.,  in  which  direction  the 
Tcign  flows  after  being  joined  by  the  Bovey.  The  granite 
hills  on  the  outskirts  of  Dartmoor  rise  on  the  W.  side,  and 
the  green  sand  range  of  Haldoa  on  the  E.  The  Bovey  coal 
and  clay  formations  traverse  this  plain  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
their  outcrop  being  at  the  foot  or  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stands.  There  are  seven  beds  of  lignite,  in  all  form- 
ing continuous  strata  of  about  70  ft.  in  thickness,  and  dip- 
ptof  at  an  angle  of  23  ft.  at  the  pan  where  they  are  work- 
ed be  the  use  of  the  pottery,  which  stands  on  the  spot,  and 
Which  to  almost  the  only  purpose  to  which  the  fuel  is  ap- 
propriated, the  imperfect  combustion  and  large  proportion 
of  ashes  rendering  It  unavailable  for  general  purposes, 
though  occasionally  used  In  the  cottages  of  the  neighbour- 
ing poor.  The  clay  beds  overlie  the  lignite :  there  are  five 
in  all.  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  alternating 
with  bed*  of  sand  and  gravel ;  the  four  western  beds  are 


potter's  clay;  the  other  pipe  clay :  shafts  ar   sunk  on  and 

through  them,  at  Intervals,  for  6  or  7  m.  along  their  course, 
at  such  parts  as  are  found  sufficiently  pure  for  the  market ; 
they  vary  in  depth  from  40  to  00  ft,  the  lignite  being  al- 
ways arrived  at  in  sinking  through  the  four  western  bade, 
and  a  tine  sand  under  the  eastern  one.  From  30,000  to 
40.000  tons  of  this  clay  are  shipped  annually  at  the  port  of 
Telgnmouth  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  to  excavated  in  the  parish  of  Klngsteinton, 
and  conveyed  thither  by  the  Stover  canal,  formed  through 
this  inland  basin,  and  locking  Into  the  Teton,  about  3  in 
above  the  place  of  shipment.  This  canal  effectually  drain- 
ed the  greater  part  of  what  had  previously  been  an  un- 
healthy morass,  and  fitted  it  for  cultivation ;  a  railway  from 
the  liny  tor  granite  quarries  traverses  the  bealhficld,  and 
terminates  at  the  head  of  it :  both  were  creations  of  the 
Templar  family,  whose  mansion  and  property  have  since 
been  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

BOVINA,  p.  t,  Delaware  ax,  N.  Y.,  10  m.  E.  Delhi,  79 
m.  8.S.W.  Albany.  350  W.  Drained  by  Little  Delaware 
river  and  its  branches.  It  has  four  stores,  one  fulling-mill, 
three  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  thirteen  schools,  478  scholars. 
Pop.  1403. 

BOVINO  (an.  riKim),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Capi- 
tanata,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  watered 
by  Uie  Corvaro,  19  m.  8.S.W.  Foggia.  Pop.  5000.  It  to 
fortified.  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a 
judge  of  primary  jurisdiction  ;  It  has  a  cathedral,  two  par- 
iah churches,  and  several  convents.  A  battle  took  place 
near  this  town,  in  1734,  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Im- 
perialists, in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

BOW,  p.  U,  Merrimac  co.,  N.  H.,  7  m.  8.  Cone 
VV.   Drained  by  Turkey  river, 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  town.  A 
mile  long,  passes  round  Bow  Falls  In  the 


coming  a  descent  of  25  feet  by  4  lock*.  It  was  finished  in 
1812,  and  cost  525,000.  The  town  contains  one  store,  one 
grist-mill,  sii  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  262  scholars.  Pop. 


001. 

BOWDOIN,  p.  t.,  Lincoln  co.  Me.,  17  m.  W.  Wit 
18  m.  S.S.VV.  Augusta.  577  W.   Incorporated  In  1788. 
contains  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  three 
eighteen  schools,  849  scholars.    Pop.  2073. 

BOWDOIN II  AM,  p.  t,  Lincoln  oo.  Me.,  91  m.  8.  by  W. 
Augusta,  12  m.  N.  Bath,  570  W.  Incorporated  in  1703. 
The  lumber  trade  and  ship-building  are  considerable.  It 
contains  several  foreign  corumisslon-ho 


one  grist  iinU^two  sa 


BO  WEN.  t..  Madison  co..  Ark.   Pop.  453. 
BOWERSVILLE,  p.  v.,  Franklin  co.,  <;a„  194  m.  N.  by 
E.  Mlllcdgcville,  505  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N. 
fork  of  Broad  river. 

BOWERBANK,  t,  Ptocatiquls  co.  Me.   Bounded  8.W. 
by  Be  bee  pood.  It 
165. 

BOWLES,  t  Franklin 
90  scholars.   Pop.  1449. 

BOWLINGGREEN,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Caroline  co.,  Va, 
40  m.  N.  Richmond,  80  W.  It  to  built  around  a  fine  green, 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  Jail,  two  churches,  one  Episcopal  and  one  Re- 
formed Baptist,  forty  dwellings,  and  250  inhabitants. 

Bowmxoobbbn,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Warren  Co.,  Ky.,  144 
m.  8.W.  Frankfort,  668  W.  Situated  on  Big  Barren  river, 
a  branch  of  Green  r.  and  is  accessible  by  steam-boats  of 
200  tons  through  the  year.  It  contains  a  Ane  court-house,  a 
toil,  a  college,  a  female  seminary,  three  churches,  one  Pree- 
by  terian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist,  and  fourteen  stores. 
It  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  In  tobacco.  Pop.  1400. 

Bowuxoobebm,  t..  Licking  co.,  O.  It  contains  one 
school,  25  scholars.   Pop.  1464. 

Bowunqorbbn,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Clay  co.  Ia.,  60  m.  8. 
by  W.  Indianopolis,  631  W.  It  coo  tains  a  court-house, 
jail,  seven  stores,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills,  two  tan- 
neries, one  academy,  45  students,  two  schools,  105  scholars. 
Pop.  235. 

Bowukoorbb*,  t.,  Pettis  co.  Mo.   Pop.  410. 

Bowmnoorbbk,  p.  v.,  Oglethorpe  co.,  Gn.,  63  m.  N.N.E. 
Milledgeville,  506  W. 

Bowuxoqbbbk,  t.,  Marlon  co.,  O.  Watered  by  a  branch 
of  Scioto  river.  It  contains  two  schools,  60  scholars.  Pop. 
394. 

BOXBOROUGH.  p.  t.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  98  m.  N.W 
by  W.  Boston,  476  W.  Hops  are  extensively  cultivated.  It 
contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
dist,  and  one  Univcrsalist ;  two  stores,  two  grist 
saw-mills,  four  schools,  100  scholars.   Pop  428. 

BOXFORD.  p.  t,  Essex  co.  Mass.,  99  m.  N.  by  E.  Bos 
ton,  13  in.  8.W.  Ness- bury  port.  400  W.  Incorporated  In 
1685.    It  contains  one  Congregational  1st  and  one  Unitarian 
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Brabant,  on  the  Dommel,  7  m.  8. 
fought,  on  the  14lh  Aug.,  1794,  an  obstinate  action  between 
the  French  anil  the  allied  British  and  Dutch  troops,  under 
the  command  of  tha  Duke  of  York.  The  laUer  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss,  and  obliged  to  retire  behind 
the  Maese. 

BOYDTON.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  V;..,  109 
m.  8.8. W.  Richmond,  292  W.  It  contain*  a  court-house, 
jail,  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian  ; 
tour-stores,  and  about  ninety  dwe)  lings.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Knndolph  Macon  college,  which  U  situated  one  mile  west 
of  the  village,  and  is  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Methodists,  and  contain*  a  president,  rtvc  profeissors,  or  oth- 
er Inslructers,  and  98  students.  The  commencement  Is  on 
the  3d  Wednesday  in  Jane. 

BOYLE,  an  In  I.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Roscommon,  pro  v. 
Cunnaught  on  the  Boyle,  94  m.  W.N.W.  Dublin.  Pop. 
(1821)  3407;  (1831)^3433:  pop.  pariah  (1834)  11,810  of 


BRADFORD. 
N.  bank  of  the 


Entab.  Church,  five  Prot.  Diss.,  and 
river  divides  it  into  two  portions, 
by  a  fine  modern  bridge ;  and  there 
axe  two  other  bridges  near  the  town.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  parish  church,  two  Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  and 
Baptist  and  Methodist  meeting-houses;  a  new  market- 
house,  a  lecture-room,  and  large  barracks.  It  is  a  constab- 
ulary station,  and  has  a  dispensary',  bridewell,  savings' 
bank,  and  loan  fund.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  which 
Is  wholly  carried  on  by  land  carriage,  are  grain,  butter,  and 
flax :  some  coarse  woollens  are  manufactured.  The  but- 
ter-market is  on  Mondays,  but  the  principal  market-day  Is 
Saturday  :  fairs  on  March  6,  April  3,  May  9  and  30,  July  9 
and  25,  Aug.  16,  Oct.  1,  and  Nov.  25. 

The  corporation,  under  a  charter  granted  by  James  I.,  in 
1813,  consists  of  the  borough-master,  twelve  burgesses,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  It  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  until  the  Union,  when  it  was  dUfran 
chlsed.  General  sessions  are  held  every  nine  months,  and 
petty  sessions  on  Mondays.  A  seneschal's  court  In  the 
town  has  jurisdiction  in  several  adjoining  baronies,  but 
none  In  the  borough.  Branches  of  the  Belfast  and  Agri- 
cultural banks  were  opened  here  In  183S  and  1836.  The  I 
post-office  rev.  In  1830  was  £839,  and  in  1836,  £896.  The 
mail  coach  from  Dubblin  to  Sligo  passes  through  thrice  a 
week,  and  a  mall  car  pllea  every  day  to  French  Park.  {Stat. 
Surv. ;  Hml rat/  Rep.) 

BOYLE,  county,  Ky.  Taken  chiefly  from  Mercer  co.  In 
1842.  Bituated  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
175  aq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Dick's  river,  a  branch  of 
Kentucky  river,  and  watered  by  Its  tributaries.  It  has  a 
very  fertile  soil.   The  statistics  are  included  in  those  of  the 


counties  from  which  it  was  taken.   Capital,  Danville. 

BOYL8TO.V.  p.  L,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.  39  m.  W 
ton,  406  W.   Watered  by  the  8.  branch  of  Nashua 


Bo* 


Incorporated  In  1786.  It  contains  three  churches,  two  Con- 
gngatlonal,  and  one  Universalis! ;  five  schools,  964  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  797. 

Botlstoh,  t.,  Oswego  co,  N.  Y.,  140  m.  N.W.  Albany. 
Drained  by  Little  Sandy  and  Trout  creeks.  It  contains  six 
schools,  ISO  scholars.    Pop.  481. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
bog  of  Allen,  near  Carberry,  in  Klldare,  295  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  Sl.E.  by  Trim,  Navan,  and  Slane. 
to  Tulloghallen.  whence  it  follows  an  E.  course  to  Droghe- 
da, uniting  with  the  sea  about  two  miles  lower  down.  The 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  2  ft  water  at  low  spring-ebbs, 
and  from  9  to  10  feet  at  high  water :  hence  only  the  small- 
er class  of  vessels  can  come  up  to  Drogheda.  It  has  been 
rendered  navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Navan. 

The  Boyne  will  be  ever  memorable  In  British  history 
for  the  important  victory  gained  on  its  banks,  about  3  m. 
above  Drogheda,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  by  the  forces 
under  our  great  deliverer,  William  III.,  over  those  of 
James  II.  This  victory,  by  securing  the  triumph  of  the  lib- 
eral principles  of  government  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  British  empire  in  wealth,  power, 
ana  population.  In  1736  an  obelisk,  ISO  feet  in  height,  was 
erected  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event  on  the  point 
facing  the  ford  at  Oldbridge,  2  m.  W.  Drogheda,  where 
King  William  was  wounded  in  the  arm  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  the  battle. 

BOZRAII,  p.  t.  New  London  co.,  Ct ,  33  m.  EJS.E.  Hart- 
ford, 359  W.  Y  an  tic  river  afford"  water-  power.  It  con- 
tains the  manufacturing  villages  of  Bozrah  and  Fitchvllle 
It  has  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Mcth< 


Methodist, 
ories  with 

three  grist-mill*,  four  saw  mills,  two  tanner 
~H8  scholars.   Pop.  1067. 
of  " 


1    -»  m.  .V  Mr»n(Km. 

Pop.  7000.  It  has  three  pariah  churches,  a  hospital,  tilth 
fabrics  of  sUk  and  linen,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com 
and  cotton.   It  is  reckoned  particularly  healthy. 

BRABANT.  N.  and  8.  provinces  of  the  Low  countries 
the  first  making  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  the 
latter  of  that  of  Belgium,  which  see. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  (an.  Saint i)  and  lake  'an.  Lcem 
Saifatinut)  of  the  Papal  dominions,  25  in.  N.  Rome.  Pop 
1746.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  u 
well  built  has  a  flourishing  paper-manufactory,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity.  It  has  a  magnificent  feudal  castle 
belonging  to  the  Tor  Ionia  family,  now  dukes  of  Braociano 
The  lake  is  nearly  circular ;  its  circumference,  without 
following  all  the  windings  of  the  shore,  being  about  20  in 
It  is  not  generally  deep,  but  ia  well  stocked  with  fish.  The 
Monte  Rocca  Romana,  covered  with  wood,  rises  on  tha 
N.E.  side  of  the  lake,  and  It  is  in  most  parts  bordered  by 
hills.  Besides  Brucnano,  it  has  on  its  margin  Triviguano 
(an.  7Wta.««u«.:,  Anguillara  (an.  .IsfaSn),  Vieerelk 
(an.  Vitus  Jlmrrtii),  Han  Stcfono.  near  which  are  the  ruins 
of  several  Roman  villa*.  ft.c.  It  gives  rise  to  the  rivet 
Atone  (an.  which  falls  into  the  sea  about  8  in.  N. from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  scenery  round  the  lake  is  of 
the  ni<>»t  pleasing  and  sylvan  kind.  Without  being  posi- 
tively unhealthy,  the  air  of  Bracetnno  Is,  la  summer,  whal 
the  natives  call  ••  suspected."    (ticti's  Ham*  and  iu  Viet* 

itf.  i ,  222.  :> 

BRACEVILLE,  Trumbull  co.,  O.,  154  m.  N.E.  Colum- 
bus, 310  W.  It  contains  five  schools,  340  scholars.  Pop. 
8801 

BRACKEN,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  930  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  by  Ohio 
river,  and  8.W.  by  Licking  rn  by  the  N.  branch  of  which 
it  Is  drained.  The  surface  is  uneven ;  soil,  productive.  It 
contained.  In  1*40.  4953  neat  cattle,  7963  sheep,  13,865 
swiae  ;  and  produced  1*3,509  bushels  of  wheat  8531  of 
ry  e.  989,018  of  Indian  corn,  76,495  of  oats,  6121  of  potatoes, 
343,4*5  pounds  of  tobacco,  4466  of  sugar.  It  had  thirteen 
stores,  one  woollen-factory,  four  flouring-r. 
mills,  seven  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  three  i 
college,  104  students,  one  academy,  103 
schools,  233  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  6083;  slave*,  819; 
free-coloured.  151 ;  total,  7053.   Capital.  Augusta. 

BRACKLEY,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  North- 
ampton, hund.  King's  Button,  56  m.  N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.,  2790  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1891,  1851 ;  1831,  2107. 
The  town  stands  on  a  slope,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
which  Is  here  crossed  by  a  two-arched  bridge.  Houses, 
mostly  rude  buildings  of  unhewn  stone.  There  are  two 
churches  of  great  antiquity  ;  a  national  school ;  almshou- 
ses founded  la  1663 ;  aad  a  good  town-hall  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  an  annual  fair  on  St 
Andrew's  day.   Under  a  charter  of  2  James  II.  It  had  a 

'  twenty-six  capital  burgesses; 
_  of  the  Reform  Act  when  H 
anchised,  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  reluming 
two  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  The  charter  authorized  courts  of 
record  and  of  quarter  sessions,  but  they  have  long  been  dis- 
used. The  borough  comprises  two  distinct  parishes,  oaly 
ecclesiastically  united,  Brackley  8t  James,  and  Brackley 
St  Peter ;  the  poor-rates  of  the  former,  la  1836,  were  £559 
lis. ;  of  the  latter,  £696  15*.  It  is  the  union  town  of 
thirty  parishes.  \H ridge's  Hist.  XortKamplansk-  ,  Baker's 
sMsU 

BRADFORD,  a  par.,  market  town,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Rag- 
land,  W.  Riding  co.  York,  wapentake  of  Morley.  The 
par.  contains  33,710  acres,  and  had,  m  1841,  132,164  inhab. 
The  township  of  Bradford,  comprising  1680  acres,  had,  in 
1801,  a  pop.  of  6383 ;  In  1821,  of  13,064  j  and  in  1831,  of  no 
less  than  93,233  •  and  it  has  Increased  even  more  rapidlv 
since  1831.    Bui,  hi  addition  to  the  township  of  Bradford, 

in  the  pari.  bor..  which  has  an  area  of  6230  acres,  and  had, 
In  1831.  a  pop.  of  43^87. 
Bradford  Is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire,  at  the 

junction  of  three  extensive  valleys,  163  m.  N.N.W.  L ne- 
on, 31  m.  8.W.  by  W.  York,  and  8  m.  W.  Leeds,  Though 
the  streets  In  the  older  parts  be  In  general  narrow,  those  of 
a  more  recent  date,  which  are  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
are  sufficiently  broad,  and  they  are  all  well  paved  and 
lighted.  Houses  wholly  of  stone,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  town  has  nn  evidently  thriving  appearance, 
indicative  of  Its  really  flourishing  condition.  The  psrish 
church  of  St.  Peter  Is  a  structure  in  the  twiiated  style  of  ar 
chitecture,  built  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. :  the  other 
churches  are  Christ-church :  St  James's,  built  and  endow 
ed  at  the  sole  expense  of  John  Wood,  Esq. :  ami  »  "« "r 

church,  now  erecting  at  the  cost  of  Berthon.  F«q  Ta* 

Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist*,  Unitariaas,  ladfpea 
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all  Dl&ees  of  worship.  A  free  grammar  school,  char- 
«nd  liberally  endowed  by  Charlen  II,  wm  rebuilt  In 
1830  It  to  open  to  all  boys  belonging  to  the  par ,  and  has 
attached  to  it  a  library  and  a  writing  »chool :  it  doc«  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  very  popular,  and  ot  present  B 
there  are  only  thirty  boys  attending  the  grammar  MM. 
There  are,  also,  schools  on  the  sy items  of  Bell  and  Lnn- 
a  irhool  of  indiutry,  and  an  Vnftmt  .chool.  The 


I  anttots  and  Independents  have  each  a  college  or  academ- 
ic*! Institution  within  *  m.  1  the  M»  fet  ft!  MM 
atl'>n  of  candidate*  for  their  respective  ministries  ;  and  the 
Methodist*  have  a  achool  for  the  tona  of  their  preachers 
at  Woodhouse  Grove  4  nt.  distant.  A  philosophical  socie- 
ty hna  been  established.  The  Exchange,  a  hnndsonie  new 
huildin*  has  attached  to  it  a  library  and  news  room.  A 
mechanic-.-  institute,  founded  In  IKK,  had,  In  1*39.  31'.' 
members  aod  subscribers :  a  ball  for  this  Institute  is  now 
1 1KB,  being  erected  ;  U  ta  to  eost  £3000,  and  will  contain  a 
library,  reading  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  fcc.  A  dispensary  Is  lib 
eraiu  «u|.i«.rted;  and  there  ate  numerous  ..tluT  cMlWMW 
Institutions.  The  poor-rates  In  Bradford  township  aiimunt- 
ed.  In  1838,  io  »./.    It  may  W  worth  mentioning, 

js^i  th«  fir.t  temperance  society  in  England  was  establish- 
od  hero 

The  town  Is  goTerned  by  two  constables,  elected  at  a 
vestry  meeting,  ooe  of  whom  retires  annually.    Four  over- 
seers are  chosen  annually,  two  for  the  east  and  two  for  tho 
wort  end.    A  court  for  the  honour  of  Pontefract  to  holden 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  under  £15,  In  the  new  court-house,  a  commodlooa 
and  elegant  building  :  a  court  of  requests  1-  alno  holden  in 
Its  own  c.urt-house.    The  Reform  An  Bad*  BfuM  I 
part,  borough,  and  conferred  on  it  for  the  first  time  the  priv- 
ilege of  returning  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.    Its  boundaries, 
aa  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  have  been  already  specified. 
It  had.  In  MB,  1083  houses  of  £10  a  year  and  upwards, 
ered  voters,  1*37-38,  1348.   The  retiiniing  officer  to 
.J  by  the  eo.  sherin*.    It  to  also  a  station  for  receiving 
u-s  at  elections  of  members  for  the  Riding. 
The  present  importance  and  rnptd  growth  of  Bradford 
are  wholly  owing  to  the  spirit  and  success  with  which  It 
aged  In  manufacturing  Industry.  The  production  of 
yam  and  stuns  constitutes  the  staple  business  of 
^n.   The  spinning  of  the  yarn  employs  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  when  spun,  It  Is  now  mostly  woven  In 
power-loom  factories.   There  were  in  the  town.  In  1KB, 
above  1500  power-looms,  producing,  at  an  average,  from 
three  to  four  pieces  each  per  week  ;  each  piece  being  thirty 
varda  in  length,  aad  from  twenty  to  twenty- four  inches  In 
width.  Norwich  was  formerly  the  great  seat  of  the  worsted 
manufacture,  which.  Indeed,  Is  supposed  to  have  derived 
Its  name  from  the  par.  of  Worsted  in  Norfolk,  Into  w  hich 
it  had  been  early  introduced.    But  the  superior  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  enjoyed  by  Brad 
ford,  chiefly  In  consequence  of  the  unlimited  command  of 
coal,  have  given  It,  in  this  respect,  a  decided  advantage 
over  Norwich ;  and.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  yarn 
wrought  up  In  the  latter  Is  now  made  at  Bradford.  The 
Mutts,  when  finished  at  the  loom,  are  partly  brought  by  tra- 
ders from  IiCeds,  to  be  dyed  there ;  this,  however,  is  not 
nearly  the  case  so  much  now  as  formerly,  some  very  ex- 
tensive dye-houses  having  been  recently  erected  In  and  near 
the  town.   Sales  are  effected  at  the  Cloth  Hall,  a  building 
of  two  stories,  each  144  by  36  feet   Thursday  Is  the  mle 
day,  and  during  business  hours  the  ball  presents  a  most 
animated  scene.    But  of  late  years,  the  hail  has  been  used 
aa  a  place  of  deposit  and  sale  principally  by  the  ■mailer 
class  of  manufacturers ;  and  a  much  larger  amount  of  goods 
Is  sold  at  the  rooms  and  warehouses  of  the  leading  manu- 

ffcr  turcp** 

The  hands  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  In  the 
pariah  were  rUfr—  «-f  ta  1831.  at  7900.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  number  of  resident  families  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trade,  and  In  other  avocations 
hi  the  township,  according  to  the  pop.  returns  of  1881  and 
1831 
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the  town,  in  1839,  143  worsted  mills,  employing  10,696 
hands:  nine  woollen-mills,  employing  681  do.;  and  two 
cotton-mills,  employing  98  do :  making  in  all.  153  mdls,  and 
11,675  hands.  Of  120  engines  belonging  to  these  mill*.  96 
were  wrought  by  steam,  and  24  by  water.  Tho  average 
rate  of  wages  la  the  principal  employments  in  the  snme 
year,  was.  men.  from  15*.  to  35*.  a  week  ;  women,  8*.  to 
13*. and  children,  8*.  6a\  to  7*. 
The  entire  par.  of  Bradford  Is  very  densely  peopled,  nnd 
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along  all  the  principal  roads  there  Is  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed succession  of  towns  and  villages.  Besides  the  woollen 
iriiile,  which  is  ihr  |>rinri|>!il  enip'.o)  tnont,  '""I  MNH 
recently  Introduced,  the  iron  trade  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  aa  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
Roman  coins,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  scoria*,  the  refuse 
of  an  ancient  bloomery  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  supply  of  ore  is  abundant :  the  principal  works,  la 
which  articles  of  the  largest  and  roost  complicated  descrip- 
tion are  manufactured,  are  at  Bowling  and  Lowmoor 
There  were  connected  with  the  Iron  trade.  In  1831.  In  Brad 
ford  town,  351 ;  and  engaged  In  the  mines  in  Bradford, 
Bowling,  and  N.  Bierley  1178  individuals. 

A  festival  numerously  attended,  and  celebrated  with 
much  gaiety,  ta  held  at  Bradford  every  seventh  year,  In 
hononr  of  Bishop  Blaise,  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  wool- 
comblng.  The  manufactures  produced  here  are  conveyed 
to  all  parts  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Uvcrpool  canal, 
which  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  branch.  3  m. 
long,  and  by  the  Aire  and  Cnlder  canal  to  Hull,  and  thence 
to  nil  par  is  of  the  world.  Markets  are  held  on  Thursdays; 
fairs  on  March  3,  4.  July  17,  18,  19.  and  I>ee.  9,  10,  II ;  the 
last  Is  a  great  mart  for  pigs.  The  banks  are.  the  Bradford 
Banking  Company,  Bradford  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
•siny.  branches  of  the  Leeds  and  W.  Riding  and  oj  the 
Yorkshire  district  banks,  a  private  banking-house,  and  a 
savings'  bank,  established  in  wlili  h  had  mi  the  20th 

Nov..  1838,  a  gross  sum  of  £51.838  19*.  IOJsJ.,  deposited  by 
1880  subscribers. 

In  modern  times,  Bradford  has  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  hnvlng  i  in  1818)  been  a  principal  seal  of  Luddttm,  or  ot 
those  misguided  Individuals  who  supposed  that  their  In- 
terests would  be  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  that  ma- 
chinery to  which,  more  than  anything  else,  Bradford,  in 
common  with  other  manufacturing  towns.  Is  Indebted  foe 
lu  wonderful  prus|ierlty.  The  outrages  committed  by  the 
Luddites  were,  however,  finally  suppressed,  though  not 
without  some  severe  examples.  It  to  to  be  hoped  that  the 
more  general  dlfTuston  of  sounder  information  on  such  sub- 
jects may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  /We  da  tt  enor- 
mities.  , 

In  1825  the  trade  of  Bradford  was  completely  stopped, 
for  nearly  the  whole  year,  by  a  most  obstinate  itrtkt  on 
the  pan  of  the  workmen ;  but  since  then  the  business  of 
the  town  has  been  prosecuted  without  Interruption.  (Jtl- 
Itu'l  Hist,  of  lVrr**Arr«;  UaiW*  Hut.  and  Utrtct.  of 
Yorkihin  i  Pari.  Reports  ;  Priv.  Inform.) 

Bradford  (Grrat),  a  par.  and  town  of  England  co. 
Wilis,  hund.  Bradford,  on  the  Avon.  93  in.  VV ,  by  8.  Lon- 
don.   Pop.,  par..  1881.  10.831  ;  1831,  10,108:  houses  at  the 
latter  date.  8»4.  The  river  divides  the  town  into  two 
unrts  (called  tho  New.  and  Old  town),  and  Is  crossed  by 
two  bridge*,  one  ancient,  with  nine  arcbea  j  the i  other  mod- 
ern, with  four.   The  old  town  consists  chiefly  of  three 
streets,  each  above  the  other,  on  the  slope  and  brow  of  a 
hill  rising  abruptly  from  tho  N.  bank ;  most  of  the  streets 
are  very  narrow,  but  in  this  respect  many  Improvements 
have  been  made  within  a  recent  period.   The  houses  arc 
all  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  very  respectable  structures. 
The  church  to  an  ancient  building,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Six  of  the  principal  sect*  of  dissenters  have  places  ot  wor- 
ship In  the  town :  there  to  a  charily  school  for  60  boys, 
founded  In  1712  ;  and  two  sou  (if  almshouses,  one  for  men, 
one  for  women.  A  weekly  market  to  held  on  Saturday, 
and  an  annual  fair  on  Trinity  Monday.  There  to  also  a 
cattle  fair  at  Brndfordlelgh.  a  hamlet  in  the  par.,  the  day 
following  lhai  of  81.  Bartholomew.   The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  Bradford  are  One  broad-cloths  and  kerseymeres- 
far  these  It  has  been  noted  for  a  very  lone  period  :  there 
are  several  uianulactories  In  tho  town  ;  and  in  1838  it  had 
four  woollen  mills,  employing  418  hands.   The  shine  quar- 
ries in  Wlnslcy  tithing  employ  above  100  men.   It  enjoys 
an  extensive  water  communication  with  the  towns  to  the 
E.  and  W,  by  means  of  the  Avon  and  Rennet  canal.  A 
court  of  requests  for  debts  under  £5  is  held  even  third 
Tuesday  •  Its  jurisdiction  comprises  three  adjoining  hun- 
dreds, and  it  to  held  on  the  Intermediate  Tuesday*,  at 
Trowbridge  and  Melksham.    Bradford  Is  a  un*>n  town,  un- 
der the  Poor  Law  Act  ;  lw  own  rates  average  £51 L.    1  h" 
ann.  valuo  of  real  prop,  of  the  parish  In  1815  was  £2o.84. 
The  area  of  the  whole  parish  11,740  acres,  comprising,  he- 
>ides  the  town,  four  chapelries  and  one  tithing.   Their  Is 
much  picturesque  scenery'  "long  tho  w  induigs  or  the  river 
and  the  dells  of  its  wooded  hills,  and  many  fine  old  man 
sion*.    About  one  third  of  the  entire  pop.  reside  in  the 
town.  Which  must  have  been  of  some  con*,  niience hi itoe 
Bexon  period,  for  ft.  Dunstan  was  elected  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester at  a  synod  held  In  it.   Bredford  netit  members  to  one 
parliament  In  Edwnrd  I.'s  reign,  but  never  since  ;  nor  to 
there  any  record  of  iU  ever  having  been  Incorpor- ted 

Bradford,  p.  U.  Penobscot  co.  Me..  04  in.  VL.  Audita, 
680  W.   Watered  by  Pashaw  river,  which  tlow^lnto  Pe 
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nobscot  river.  It  contains  one  itore,  one  grlst-mUl,  twenty 
saw  mill «,  seven  schools,  300  scholars.   Pop.  1000. 

R h*e  kiirp,  p.  I.,  Merrlmac  CO.,  N.  ft.,  25  in.  W.  Concord, 
472  W.   Watered  by  Warner  river.   It  ha*  a  pood  In  the 
id  150  wide,  which  flows  Into  War- 
I  in  1787.   It  contains  tlx 
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which  contabu  a  Congreg ntional  church  and  thirty  i 
ings.  In  the  E.  parish  is  a  village  which  contains  i 
gregatlonal  and  a  Methodist  church,  and  a  flour 


Pop.  1331 

ru.u,  p.  t.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.  33  m.  S.E.  Moatpeller, 
At  first  called  Moretown,  received  Its  present  name 
m  1788 ;  first  settled  in  1765,  chartered  in  1791.  Wait's 
river  affords  water-power,  and  flqws  into  Connecticut  river. 
It  contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Christian,  and  one  Union ;  five  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  one  paper-mill,  two  grist-mills, 
two  taw-mills,  one  academy,  158  students  la  male  and  fe- 
male departments,  ten  schools,  447  scholars.  Pop  1S55. 
The  first  artificial  globes]  manufactured  in  the  United 
Stales  were  made  here,  by  Mr.  Jamee  Wilson,  in  1812, 
which  have  since  been  made  at  Albany,  and  are  exten- 
sively known. 

Bradford,  p.  t,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  35  m.  N.  Boston,  466 
W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Merrimae  river.  A  bridge  across 
the  Merrimae  connect*  it  with  Haverhill,  where  is  a  Tillage 

r  dwcll- 
ia  Con- 
flourisbing 

academy.  Boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  to  the 
amount  of  360,000  pairs  annually,  ft  contains  twelvo 
Mom,  two  grist-mill*,  one  saw-mill,  four  tanneries,  four 
academies,  916  students,  u*n  schools,  1105  scholars.  Pop. 
2222. 

Bradford,  t..  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  19  m.  E.  Bath,  904  m. 
W.8.W.  Albany.  Drained  by  Mad  creek,  a  branch  of 
Cor  hoc  ton  river.  It  contains  three  stores,  three  grist-mills, 
seven  saw-mills,  one  distillery,  nine  schools,  396  scholars. 
Pop.  1547. 

Bradford,  county,  Pa.  Sltaated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  con  mint.  1'JOO  sq.  m.  Watered  by  the  Susque- 
hconah  river,  which  receive*  Chemung  river  in  its  N.  part, 
and  In  other  parts  Hugnr.  Towanda,  Wyalusing,  and  other 
creeks.  Bituminous  coal  Is  found  or*  Towanda  creek.  The 
surface  is  hilly  ;  soil  generally  not  very  fertile,  ft  contain- 
ed, In  1840,  34,099  neat  cattle,  GH,707  sheep,  23.283  twine  ; 
and  produced  154,206  bushels  of  wheat,  45,738  of  rye, 
140.632  of  Indian  corn,  77,863  of  buckwheat,  220,003  of  oats, 
363,41*2  of  potatoes.  It  had  ninety -on©  stores,  two  fur- 
naces, fifteen  fulling-mills,  seven  woollen-factories,  eigh- 
teen tanneries,  forty-three  grist  mil  Is,  213  saw-mills,  one 
oil-mtit,  four  distilleries,  four  printing-offices,  four  weekly 
newspaper*,  three  academies,  179  students,  190  schools, 
7948  scholar!.   Pop.  32,769.    Capital  Towanda. 

Bradford,  t,  Mck'ean  co.,  Pa.   It  contains  one  store, 
two  grist  mill*. 
Pop.  375. 

Bradford,  t.,  Lincoln  co.,  Mo  It 
student*.    Pop.  1319. 

BRADINO,  a  par.  and 
co.  Southampton,  dlv.  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty 
m.  B.W.  London.  Pop.  in  1821.  2023  :  1831,  ^ 
at  the  latter  date,  338.  It  la  situated  nt  the  head  of 
Haven,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  consists 
one  long  street,  of  Irregular  buildings.  The  church  is  said 
to  have  been  built  In  704,  but  it  mint  have  undergone  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  repairs:  there  are  also  two  Dissent- 
ing chapels,  a  national  school  for  60  children,  and  a  small 
town-hall,  under  which  Is  a  market-place,  but  the  market 
has  censed  to  be  held  :  there  are  still  annual  fairs.  May  1, 
September  31.  There  Is  a  quay  for  the  accommodation  of 
small  vessels,  the  place  being  approachable  by  such  at  high 
water ;  but  the  tract  which  forms  the  estuary  (about  000 
acres)  is  uncovered  at  every  tide.  An  attempt  to  embank 
it,  and  shut  out  the  sea,  was  made  by  Sir  H.  Middle  ton 
(the  projector  of  the  New  river),  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
town  was  Incorporated,  and  a  market  and  fair  granted  in  11 
Edw.  L ;  there  was  another  in  6  Edw.  VI  , 
the  town  was  governed  by  two  bar " 
the  former  elected  annually ;  the 
•f  the  preceding  year. 

BRADLEY,  county,  Term.  Situated  to  the  8.E.  part  of 
the  state.  Drained  by  Hlwaasee  river.  The  surface  is  un- 
even. It  contained,  In  1840,  6426  neat  cattle,  3417  sheep, 
19,136  twine;  and  produced  10,854  bushels  of  wheat, 
42SJ of  Indian  corn,  48,480  of  oat*.  10.450  of  potatoes, 
13.335  pounds  of  tobacco,  21,699  of  cotton,  and  3481  of  su- 
it sr.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  eleven  prist  mills,  nine  saw- 
mills, five  tanneries,  six  distilleries,  two  academies,  80  stu- 
dents, eleven  schools.  172  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  6971  ; 
slave*.  401 ;  free  colored,  13  j  total,  7385.  Capital,  Cleve- 

co.,  Me.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Pe- 
on its  N.  border. 
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It  contains  twenty  saw-mills,  has  9157,000  employed  in 
manufactures,  and  125  scholars  in  schools.    Pop.  395. 

BRADLEY  VALE,  t.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt,  It  ha,  one 
school,  18  scholar*.   Pop.  SO. 

BRADNINCH,  a  par.  and  bar.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Hayridge ;  150  m.  W.  by  8.  London.  Pop.,  1831, 
mi;  1831,  1534;  houses.  324;  area,  4320  acres.  It  Is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  higher 
hills,  except  on  the  8.,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
collection  of  neat,  thatched  cottages.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  structure ;  and  there  Is  a  guildhall,  with  a  Jail  un- 
der, built  subsequently  to  a  fire  that  nearly  destroyed  the 
place  a  few  years  since.  There  are  three  paper-mills  La 
the  parish,  which  employ  80  or  90  hands;  the  rest  arc 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  once  had  a  considerable 
woollen  trade,  but  this  has  ceased,  and  its  ancient  weekly 
market  has  been  discontinued.  There  are  still  two  annual 
fairs  held,  May  6,  and  Oct.  2.  It  had  a  charter  of  incorpo 
ration,  granted  by  Reginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which  was 
renewed  and  extended  by  James  I.  and  James  II. ;  under  It 
t  appointed  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  masters,  twenty 
inferior  burgesses  ate. ;  and  courts  of  quarter  session* 
held,  which  have  been  abolished  by  the 
Act.   It  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 


C.  from  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.  to  that  of  Hen.  VU.,  when 
inability  to  pay  their  wages  was  pleaded,  and  admitted,  on 


paring  a  fine  of  five  mark*. 
BRADY,  t-  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  692. 
Brady,  u,  Williams  co.,  O.   It  has  two  stores,  one  i 
milt,  one  saw-mill,  one  school,  25  scholars.    Pop.  351. 

Hradv.  p.  t.,  KnlamaFJto  co.,  Mich.,  146  m.  W.  Detroit, 
60S  W.  Watered  by  Portage  river,  flowing  from  several 
small  lakes.  It  contains  lour  stores,  two  saw-mills,  four 
schools,  159  scholars.   Pop.  1175. 

BRAGA  (an.  jiupusta  Bracara),  a  city  of  Portugal,  cap 
prov.  Entre  Douro  e  Mlnho,  and  of  the  com  arcs  of  the 
same  name,  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  between  the  Cavado  and  the  Dieste,  33  m.  N.N.E. 
Oporto,  tat.  41°  42'  N„  long.  8°  30/  W.  Pop.  14,500.  It  to 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  i*  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  tower*.  The  skirts  are  rather  narrow,  and  the  hou- 
ses old :  it  is  the  teat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  large 
cathedral,  several  parish  churches  and  convents,  an  arc  hi 
episcopal  palace,  and  seminaries,  seventy-eight  fountain*, 
some  of  which  are  highly  ornkmentcd.  It  has  great  num- 
bers of  silversmiths,  harness-makers,  and  halter*,  who 
sup|>ly  with  their  wares  all  the  lairs  in  the  adjoining  Por- 
tuguese disuicts,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  Galllcia  in 


lation  being  ascr 
nt  period  it  had  the 
aqueduct,  but  these 
tosnesses  few  memo 
tome  coins  found  in 
lies.   About  11  m.  E. 


Hot  Jr„.  do  Mont* 
^rJRAG.SS". 


His  descendants  continue  to  enjoy 
.  and  have  also  acquired  that  of 


Spain. 

Drnga  is  n  very  ancient  city,  its  fou 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Down  to  a  rei 
ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  am 
arc  now  nearly  all  obliterated,  and  it 
rials  of  Its  ancient  grandeur,  except 
the  vicinity,  and  some  Roman  mtllst 
from  the  city,  on  a  hill,  is  the  renowned  sanctuary  do 

do  A/on/*,  annually  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pil 

prov.  Tras-os-Montes, 

cap.  comarca,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  Kerrenxa,  35  m. 
N.W.  Mimndelln.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  |»rtialiy  fortified,  boa 
a  rood  citadel,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  two  churches, 
a  college,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet.  It 
was  erected  into  a  ducby  in  1442;  and  in  1640,  John  II 
8th  duke  of  Rraganza,  ascended  the  Portugese  throne  under 
the  title  of  John  IV, 
the  crown  of 
Brazil. 

BRAHILOW  or  BRAtLOFP,  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Eu 
rope.  In  Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  13  m. 
8.8. W.  Galacz,  and  about  105  m.  by  water  from  the  Black 
sea.  Pop.  0000  ?  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  sea-port  of 
Wallachia,  and  in  it  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province 
centre*.  All 
ascend  to  Brailon"; 
river,  being  defended  by 
carried  down  by  the  current  in  the  spring,  ships  may  win 
tar  here  in  perfect  safety.  Houses  regularly  built,  princi- 
pally from  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  has  been  demol 
ished ;  and  the  importance  of  the  town  having  increaseu 
with  the  Independence  of  the  province,  and  the  increasing 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Danube,  several  handsome 
new  streets  and  edifices  have  been  recently  erected.  The 
warehouses  are  capable  of  containing  above  300,000  chet- 
werts  of  corn.  The  great  articles  of  export  are  the  raw 
products  of  the  country ;  as  corn  (particularly  wheat),  tal- 
low, hides,  beef,  wool,  salt,  timber,  staves,  Icr.  In  1833 
the  exports  of  core  amounted  to  from  250,000  to  300,000 
chetwerte,  and  those  of  tallow  to  about  60,000  poods.  la 
1832,  280  ships  of  different  burden  sailed  from  DrailofT.  and 
the  number  has  since  Increased.   In  1834,  185  vessels  ar 


•Is  capable  of  entering  the  Danube  may 
;  and  it*  port,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
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BRAHMAPUTRA. 

sf  the  Danube.  The  trade  baa  been  principally  managed 
by  Oreek  boom ;  but  merchants  from  England  and  other 
foreign  countries  are  now  beginning  to  establish  them- 
assrse  here  and  at  Galscs.  (Bee  Hagemeitter' *  Report  en 
the  Trad*  •/  the  Blmck  Sta,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  89,  and  pat  urn  ; 
and  the  arts.  Dsacsa,  Gslacz,  and  \V  u&kBMU,  in  this 

work.)   

BRAHMAPUTRA  (ta*  sea  «f  Rrnh mn  .  vulg.  lit  rkoi 
rooTca.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  forming  the  prop 
er  E.  boundary  of  Hlndostan  ;  the  peninsula  beyond  which 
should,  therefore,  rather  be  called  "  India  beyond  the 
Brahmaputra,"  than  "beyond  the  Ganges,"  since  the 
former  MMH  two  regions,  for  the  most  part  unlike,  not 
only  In  their  topographical  features,  but  also  singularly  so 
In  the  races  of  people  who  Inhabit  the  in,  their  religion, 
■Istniiii  4k.  The  Brahmaputra  has  three  separate  sour- 
est. Tit.,  the  Dihong.  Dihong,  and  Lohlt  rivers,  which  unite 
in  Upper  Assam  ;  the  first  has  been  trace*]  by  Cants.  Bed- 
ford and  Wilcoi,  and  Lieut.  Burlton,  through  the  Him- 
alaya chain  to  lat  88°  15'  N.,  and  long.  95°  10*  E.,  and  is, 
in  all  probability,  a  continuation  uf  the  great  Ben-po  of 
Tibet.   (See  B^s-to.)   The  Dihong.  at  the  point  to  which 
LJeute.  Wilcox  and  Burlton  penetrated,  was  300  ft  wide, 
bad  considerable  depth,  and  contained  many  rapids;  one 
of  which  being  found  Impassable,  and  the  adjacent  country- 
wild  and  difficult  in  the  extreme,  prevented  the  future 
uiuseiaOoa  of  the  survey :  the  Dihong  carries  twice* as 
much  water  as  the  Lohit  Into  the  Brahmaputra.  The 
Dibong  l*  the  central  nnil  «m;i I U'-t  ■  >!'  tin'  tlir.-.-  rivers:  il 
rises  N.  the  Himalaya,  near  lat.  88°  10*  N,  and  long.  070, 
■sal  passes  ffcu—g**  the  mountains  Into  Assam,  near  Int. 
ttP  15%  and  long.  06°.  The  Lohit,  called  by  the  Assamese 
"holy  stream,"  and  considered  by  the  Brahmins  as  more 
especially  the  origin  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  formed  by  the 
anion  of  the  Talukn  and  Taludtng.  two  streams  rising  In 
the  high  mountain  region  of  Tibet,  between  lot.  280and29° 
N„  and  long.  07°  and  *»  E..  which  having  joined,  the  riv- 
er thence  resulting  takes  a  8.YV.  course,  penetrating  the 
Lang-tam  chain  of  mountains  (a  continuation  of  the  Him- 
alaya), and  naming  through  a  remarkable  basin  of  mcky 
Mils,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  often  frequented  t>  r  Brahmins, 
in  which  it  Is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Brahmnkund. 
a  holy  pool  fabled  to  owe  Ha  origin  to  an  Intrigue  between 
Brahma  and  the  wife  of  a  aauton.   At  its  exH  from  this 
basin  the  river  receives  the  name  of  Brahuia^itm.  and  Is 
900  ft  broad :  for  the  next  60  rn.  Its  course  is  mostly  \V. 
IS  m.  below  Buddy*,  In  lat.  about  27°  W  N.,  and  long.  030 
30"  E.,  at  a  height  of  1  ISO  (Parts)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  streams  of  the  Dihong  and  DIImmik  join  It.    It  now 
flows  tn  a  B.VV.  direction  through  the  centre  of  Assam, 
with  a  very  variable  width,  since  Its  channel  Is  continually 
subdividing  to  enclose  a  considerable  number  of  Islands,  the 
largest  of  which,  mat  ef  Majnll,  in  central  Assam,  Is  near- 
ly 70  m.  long,  and  10  tn.  In  Its  greatest  breadth.    While  In 
Assam  Ike  Brahmaputra  Is  said  to  receive  as  many  as  sixty 
tributary  rivers.   It  enters  Bengal  In  the  Riingpore  district 
and  soon  after  changes  Its  direction,  flowing  nt  first  8.  and 
B.E^  encircling  the  W.  extremity  of  the  G  arrow  mount 
aim.  and  finally.  &B.W.,  to  fall  into  the  bav  of  Bengal  by 
a  mouth  5  m.  wide.  In  lat.  *T>  50*  N..  long.  00°  MY  E„  in 
conjunction  with  the  largest  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The 
chief  tributary  streams  It  receives  In  Bengal  are,  the  Soor 
man,  Barak,  and  Guomty,  oa  the  left  and  the  Gadmla, 
Neeleomer,  Teesta.  and  Meg  no,  on  the  right  hand  :  the  lat 
VJg  of  which  rivers,  though  not  one  tenth  ntrt  of  Its  slse, 
communicatee  Its  own  name  to  the  Brahmaputra  alter 
their  junction.   The  affluent"  of  the  Brahmaputra  bringing 
down  vast  quantinea  of  mud,  its  waters  are  usually  ex 

tremely  thick  and  dirty,  and  Its  surface,  during  the  tl  I  - 

■  levered  with  foam,  Intermixed  with  logs  of  wood,  large 
masses  of  reeds,  and  carcasses  of  men  and  cattle.  Its  rise 
commonly  begins  In  April ;  It  attains  Its  greatest  elevation 
at  the  beginning  of  August  towards  the  end  of  which 
month  Its  Inundation  subsides.  Borne  rise,  but  no  overflow, 
la  experienced  in  September  and  October.  In  Bengal  It  Is 
not  ford  able  at  any  season,  but  it  Is  by  no  means  so  readily 
navigated  as  the  Ganges ;  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
blows  for  so  many  months  contrary  to  the  course  of  the 
latter  river,  Is  commonly  coincident  with  the  direction  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  adverse  to  all  progitse  upwards,  lu 
banks  are  mostly  covered  with  jungle  or  manh-land.  nnd 
In  many  places  quite  destitute  of  tracks  ;  nnd  lu  current  Is 
so  strong,  that  one  mile  a  day  against  the  stream  is.  for  a 
canoe,  eonsldered  a  tolerable  advance.  ( Rittrr't  F.rdkundc 
sea  --fru-s.  vol.  111.;  Hamilton1*  K.  I.  Oat.,  I.,  986— 988.) 

BRAINTREE,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Esses, 
hund.  Hinkford.  36  tn.  N.E.  London.  Area,  2500  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  In  US),  9983 ;  1841,  16,018.  The  town  Is  built 
on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  several  narrow.  Irregular 
streets.  In  which  a  few  good  houses,  of  modern  date,  are 
dfeprro-d.  but  the  greater  part  are  am  lent,  BMM  taflAnf*, 
•  of  them  wood  ;  the  village  of  Bocklng,  In  the  perish 


BRANCH. 

of  that  name,  Is  a  continuation  of  this  town  on  its  N.  side, 
and  consists  of  one  long  street  in  which  are  three  Dissent- 
ing chapels,  and  many  well-built  houses.  Bocklng  parish 
Includes  3800  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  3198,  most- 
ly In  the  village.  Braintree  church  Is  n  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  on  the  elevated  site  of  a 
still  older  encampment  There  are  four  Dissenting  chapels ; 
an  endowed  school  for  10  boys  (In  which  Ray,  the  natu- 
ralist, was  educated),  and  several  charities:  the  principal 
one  produces  X3S0  a  year,  which  Is  shared  by  the  poor  of 
this  and  two  adjoining  parishes.  A  weekly  mnrket  Is  held 
on  Wednesday ;  and  two  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  three 
days,  which  commence  May  7  and  October  2.  •  The  manu 
factum  of  silk  and  crape  forms  the  chief  employment  of  the 
Inhabitant*.  These  have  latterly  been  a  good  deal  extend- 
ed, and  have  superseded  the  woollen  manufacture,  previ- 
ously carried  on.  Them  are  several  manufactories  on  the 
course  of  the  Black  water,  which  flows  N.  of  the  town. 
Ann.  val.  of  real  prop.  In  1815,  £4493:  of  Bucking,  £8957. 
Braintree  Is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  14 
parishes  I  Its  own  rates  average  £2187 1  it  has  four  guardi- 
ans. Those  of  Rocking  average  £3810 1  It  has  a  like  num- 
ber of  guardian*.  The  former  is  also  a  polling  town  for  the 
N.  division  of  Essex.  ( Wright'*  Hitt.  of  E**er ;  Pari 
Paper*  and  Rep.,  4rc.) 

Bksiktrkb,  p.  t,  Orange  co.,  Vt,  93  m.  P.  Montpelier. 
404  W.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  White  river.  Chartered 
in  1781.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational, 
me  BnptlM,  and  one  Christian  ;  two  stores,  three  grist-mills, 
ten  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  460  scholars.    Pop.  1232. 

BasiKTSBB,  p.  t,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  14  m.  8.  Boston, 
442  W.  Monlqnot  river  affords  water-power.  It  contains 
excellent  granite,  which  Is  extensively  exported.  First  set- 
tled In  1625,  Incorporated  in  1640.  It  contains  three  church- 
es, two  Congregntioog|  tad  one  Dnltarlan  ;  sixteen  stores, 
one  woollen-fnctory,  one  cotton-factory,  with  1000  spindles ; 
one  paper-mill,  six  grist-mills,  thirteen  schools,  364  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  211V. 

BRAINTREM.  p.  t,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  163  m.  N.N.W 
Harrisburg,  973  W.  Bounded  8.  by  Busquchannah  river, 
branches  of  which  afford  water-power.  It  contains  three 
stores,  one  fulling -mill,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw-nulls,  tlx 
school*,  275  scholars.    Pop.  1355. 

BRAKE!.,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  West- 
phalia, reg.  Mlnden.  cap.  circle,  on  the  Rrucht.  near  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  Nette,  39  m.  X.N.W.  Cased.  Pop.  3000. 
It  has  a  Catholic  parish  church,  a  hospital,  a  work -house . 
and  fabric*  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  a  glass-work. 

UK  AMBER,  a  par.  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  hunt. 
Bteynlng,  on  the  Adur,  which  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels, 45  m.  8.  by  W.  London.  Pop,  1831,  07 ;  houses,  97  : 
area,  870  acres.  It  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the  rape 
in  which  It  Is  situated.  It  sent  two  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C. 
from  the  23  Edw.  I.,  with  occasional  omissions  between 
that  date  and  7  Edw.  IV. ;  and  subsequently,  without  In- 
terruption, till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 
the  right  of  election  was  in  burgage  tenure,  voters  paying 
scot  and  lot  of  which  there  were  about  20. 

BRAMPTON,  a  parish  and  market  town  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland.  Eskdale  Ward.  Area  of  par..  16,070  acres. 
Pop.  3345  ;  pop.  of  township  of  Brampton,  In  1841,  10,565. 
The  town  is  situated  10  m.  N.E.  Carlisle,  In  a  deep,  nar- 
row valley.  Il  has  a  town-hall,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Car 
lisle  In  1817,  In  which  courts  are  held  for  the-  barony  ol 
Gilsland.  The  par.  church,  now  in  ruins,  it  at  the  village 
of  Irthlngton,  about  14  m.  distant ;  but  It  has  a  parochial 
chapel,  built  In  1780,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  In  1897 :  it 
has  also  four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar  school,  a  na- 
tional school,  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Corllslc;  an  Infani 
school,  and  twelve  almshouses  for  six  old  men  and  as  many 
women.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  Is  the  moat,  a  conical 
mount,  rising  360  ft  above  the  level  of  the  streets.  The 
weaving  of  checks,  ginghams,  and  other  descriptions  of  cot- 
ton goods,  on  account  of  the  Carlisle  manufacturers,  it  car 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent    Market -day,  Wednes 

BRANCH,  county,  Mich.  Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  598  sq.  m.  Drained  by  St  Joseph's 
river  and  lu  branches.  It  contained,  in  1840.  5211  neat 
cattle,  744  sheep,  13,934  swine  ;  and  produced  67.317  bu«h 
els  of  wheat  80,085  of  Indian  corn,  1180  buckwheat  4073 
of  barley,  70.922  of  oat*.  71.243  of  pot-it-*-,  gn-l  iil.no., 
pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  eleven  stores,  one  furnace,  three 
flouring  mill.*,  five  grist-mills,  fifteen  saw  mills,  one  brew 
cry,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  forty-seven 
schooU,  .80  scholars.    Pop.  57I5. 

Basxnt,  p.  v.,  Coldwater  t.,  cap.  of  Branch  ro.,  Mich.. 
113  m.  W.8.W.  Detroit.  56l  W.  Situated  near  the  W 
branch  of  Coldwater  river. 

Bbancii.  t,  Bchuvlkill  ro..  Pa.  It  contains  eight  stores 
two  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw  mills,  three  schools,  l45whol 
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an ;  103,300  too*  of  anthracite  cool  ware  mined  in  1840. 
Pop.  1422. 

BRANCHPOINT,  p.  v.,  Jerusalem  I.,  Yatea  co.,  N.Y., 
901  m.  W.  Albany,  237  W.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the 
W.  branch  of  Crooked  lake,  and  contain*  one  Presbyterian 
and  one  Baptist  church,  three  store*,  twenty-five  dwellings, 
and  about  150  inhabitant*. 

BRANDENBURG,  an  important  pror.  of  the  Prussian 
states,  consisting  principally  of  the  ancient  mark  or  mar- 
qulsate  of  Brandenburg,  having  N.  Mecklenburg  and  Pom- 
eranla,  E.  the  prove,  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  B.  Silesia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  W.  Prussian  Saxony,  Anhalt, 
and  Hanover  ;  between  51°  10  and  53°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  11° 
and  16°  12'  E.  long.  Area,  15J00  sq.  m.  Pop.,  1837, 
1.694,042,  of  whom  1,660*333  are  Protestants,  15,256  Catho- 
lics, and  12,552  Jews,  etc  It  is  divided  into  two  regencies 
and  thirty-four  circles.  Principal  towns,  Berlin,  Potsdam, 
Frankfort,  Brandenburg,  fcc.  It  consists  principally  of  an 
immense  sandy  plain,  watered  by  the  Oder,  Spree,  Havel, 
Warta,  Netx,  and  other  rivers,  and  by  numerous  lakes. 

Boil  generally  i  r :  in  many  parts.  Indeed,  it  constsls  of 

vast  tracts  of  barren  sand,  diversified  with  cue nsive  heaths 
and  moors ;  but  in  other  parts,  particularly  along  the  river* 
and  lakes,  there  i*  a  good  ileal  of  meadow,  marsh,  and 
other  comparatively  rich  land,  Forests  very  extensive. 
Estimating  the  whole  extent  of  the  pro  v.  at  15,800,000  mor- 
een, it  I*  supposed  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  Water, 
300,000  morgen  ;  woods,  3,500,000  do.;  arable  lands,  6,700,000 
do. ;  garden*.  65,000  do. ;  waste  lands,  34250,000  do. ;  build- 
ings, roads,  fcc.,  550,000  do.  Corn  of  all  sorts  Is  raised. 
Buckwheat,  however,  succeed*  better  than  any  other  sort 
of  grain  on  the  sandy  soils,  and  next  to  it  rye.  Potatoes 
are  now  very" extensively  cultivated.  The  other  principal 
products  are  wool,  hemp  and  flax,  tobacco,  Umber,  hops, 
Sc.  Agriculture,  though  backward,  has  made  great  ad- 
vance* since  1815.  The  breed*  of  horse*  and  sheep  have 
been  materially  improved ;  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  raising  of  wool,  which  has  become  a  must  important 
product  In  1837  the  stock  of  black  cattle  amounted  to 
554,000  head  ;  hones,  180,000 ;  sheep,  about  3,500,000 ; 
hogs,  175,000.  The  average  rent  per  Prussian  morgen  of 
cultivated  land  of  a  medium  degree  of  fertility  may  be 
about  2£  rixdollara  (7*.  6rf.  sterling).  Agricultural  labour- 
era  receive  from  7d.  to  tW.  a  day  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
they  are  seldom  employed  by  the  day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  lime  and  gypsum,  the  minerals  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. Manufactures  were  introduced  by  the  refugees  from 
France  subsequently  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  are  pretty  extensive.  They  are  principally 
carried  on  at  Berlin  (which  see,  and  Prussia).  Breweries, 
distilleries,  glass-works,  brick-kilns,  tanneries,  potash,  char- 
coal and  lime  manufactories,  are  very  numerous,  and  em- 

Soy  a  great  many  band*.  The  internal  trade  of  the  prov. 
very  considerable,  and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  rivers 
and  navigable  canal*  by  which  they  are  united.  The 
roads,  also,  have  latterly  been  very  greatly  improved.  (Sec 
Prussia.)  "  Whether, '  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  it 
be  owing  to  the  extreme  niggardliness  of  the  soil,  which  1* 
for  the  most  part  sandy  and  unproductive,  the  Branden- 
burgcrs  are  in  general  extremely  abstemious:  bread,  butter, 
and  potatoes  being  the  principal  articles  of  consumption. 
The  latter  with  the  lower  classes  ,  and  the  former  1  have 
seen  all  rank*  partake  of  half  a  dozen  limes  a  day.  If  you 
visit  a  friend,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  lunch  will  be 
butter  bred  (bread  and  butter) :  if  you  go  to  nn  inn  and  or- 
der refreshment,  without  specifying  anything  particular, 


BRANFORD.  % 

far tures  of  woollens,  fustians,  linens,  stockings,  paper,  fcc, ; 
with  numerous  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  some 
boat-building ;  and  it  baa  a  brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  wa- 
ter. It  has  been  several  times  besieged— by  Henry'  the 
Fowler.  Albrecbt  the  Bear,  Gustavo*  Adol phtut,  fcc.  It  1 
the  birth-place  of  Julius  Von  Voas.  1 ;  „«  Z*WU 
Prtnttick*  Stoat,  1830, 1  186,  187,  fcc.) 

Brandknslro  (New),  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  Into  the  lake 
Tollen,  17  m.  N.  by  E.  New  Slrellta.  Pop.  6000.  It  la 
walled  and  well  built;  has  a  castle,  a  grammar  school, 
schools  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  townspeople,  a  work- 
house, and  some  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics;  but  the  busi- 
ness of  distillation  is  the  most  Important  carried  on  in  the 


Bkajidknbi  an,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Mead  co.,  Ky.,  94  m.  W.  by 
S.  Frankfort,  634  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  Ohio  riv- 
er. It  contains  a  court-house  and  several  stores  and  dwell- 
ing*. 

BRANDON,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Suffolk, 
hund.  Lackford;  73  m.  N.N.K.  London.  Pop.,  1891,  1770; 
1831.  2065;  houses,  405;  area,  5570  acres.  It  la  on  the  8. 
bank  of  the  L'ttle  Ou.se,  or  Brandon  river,  which  forms  the 
N.  boundary  of  the  county,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a  naat 
stone  bridge,  about  a  mile  below  which  i*  a  ferry,  where 
goods  are  deiiosiied  for  conveyance  by  the  river,  to  and  from 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  Gun  flints  are  made  in  the  town,  and  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  they  nre  procured  about  a 
mile  W.of  it,  from  bods  traveling  a  chalk  stratum,  and  al- 
ternating with  other*  of  pipe-clay  :  man)  labourers  are  em- 
ployed in  quarrying  theoe  flints.  There  is  also  some  traffic 
carried  on  in  corn,  malt,  coals  timber,  &.c.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  extensive  rabbit  warrens,  which,  in  part, 
supply  the  ." 


a  so. 


will  certainly  be  brought.  Still,  however  popular.  It 
de*  ita  empire  with  potatoes,  which  a  strai 


stranger  taking 
note*  might  with  every  justice  enter  in  his  pt  ' 
the  national  food.   They  are  served  up  in  an 
riety^  of  forms.'1    (Grrmaay  and  the  Otrwtam*,  U  97, 

Br  an  den  or  au,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  name  name,  reg- 
Poixdam,  cap.  circ.  W.  Havelland  on  the  Havel,  35  m. 
W.S.W.  Berlin,  and  38  m.  N.E.  Magdeburg;  lat.  5?-  37' 
N.,  long.  12°  32*  E.  Pop.  13,000.  The  river  divides  it  into 
three  part* ;  the  old  town  on  the  right,  and  the  new  on  the 
left  bank ;  while  on  an  island  between  them  is  built  die 
"  Cathedral  Town,"  which,  from  standing  on  piles,  is  also 
called  "Venice."  Streets  of  the  old  town  narrow  and 
crooked ;  but  those  of  the  new  town  are  comparatively 
broad  and  straight;  both  are  walled,  and  connected  by  a 
bridge.  On  U10  island  is  the  cathedral,  a  structure  of  the 
1 4th  century,  die  castle,  and  an  equestrian  academy.  It  ha* 
eight  churches,  fivo  hospitals,  a  council-house  with  a  public 
library,  a  gymnasium,  a  citiiens'  school  (Burgtriekult).  a 
mperior  female  school,  with  numerous  elementary  and 
charity  schools  ;  n  work  house,  a  theatre,  and  three  public 
squares,  in  one  of  which  stands  the  Rolandsnule,  a  column 
hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone.  The  font 
imeots  in  St.  Catharine's  church  are  worthy  of 
xrc  also  the  works  of  art  in  the  cathedral  There  are 


June  11,  Nov.  11 ;  but  the  market  has 
There  is  an  endowed  free  school, 
earth-work  in  the  vicinity,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
of  the  Roman*.   The  Duke  of  Hamili 
rives  hi*  English  tide  from  this  town. 

Brandon,  p.  t.,  Rutland  co.,  \'L,  16  m.  8.  Mlddleburv,  48 
m.  8.W.  Montpcller,  472  W.  Watered  by  Otter  creek. 
Mill  river,  a  branch  of  it,  affords  good  water-power.  Bog 
Iron  ore.  manganese,  and  marble,  are  found  abundantly. 
First  settled  in  1775.  It  contain  thrco  churches,  one  Bap- 
tist, one  Congregational,  and  one  episcopal,  six  stores,  four 
furnaces,  one  printing  office,  one  academy ,  80 students,  thlr 
teen  schools,  7eO  scholar*.    Pop.  2194. 

Brarhon,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Rankin  co..  Miss.,  13  in.  E 
Jackson,  1003  W.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  severe, 
stores  and  dwellings.  A  rail  road  connects  this  place  with 
Vicksburg,  paving  through  Jackson. 

Brando*,  t.  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Drained  by  the  bead 
waters  of  a  branch  of  Flint  river.  Pop.  443. 
'  Brandon,  u,  Franklin  co.,  N.Y.,  10  m.  8.W.  Malone,  215 
m.  N.  by  W.  Albany.  Drained  by  Sara  oar,  St.  Regis,  and 
Racket  rivers.  It  contain*  two  saw-mills,  three  schools. 
44  scholars.   Pop.  103. 

BRANDT,  t.,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  90  m.  SS.W.  Buffalo,  300 
m.  W.  Albany.   Bounded  W.  by  lake  Erie  and  8.  by  Cat- 
taraugus creek.    It  contains  one  store,  six  schools,  919 
scholars.    Pop.  1088. 
BRANDY,  t..  William*  cn.,  O.  Pop.  351. 
BRANDY  WINE  CREEK  Pa.  and  Del.,  rises  in  Chester 
co.,  Pa.,  by  two  principal  branches,  which  unite  and  flow 
south  easterly  through  Delaware;  and  at  Wilmington  it 
forms  a  juncdon  with  Christiana  creek,  and  the  united 
stream  enters  Delaware  river  thirty-five  ma.  below  Pbil* 
delphia.   In  the  course  of  four  mile*  above  Wilmington,  it 
ha*  a  fall  over  100  feet,  and  on  it  are  many  manufactories 
cotton,  paper,  powder,  fcc. ;  and  through  Its  whoto 
it  furnishes  many  excellent  mill  scats.   The  cele- 
setUe  of  Brandywine,  between  the  Americans  and 


brated  batde 

British,  Sept.  11th,  1777,  by  which  the  latter  gained  1 
slon  of  Philadelphia,  was  fought  near  Its  bank,  at  Chad's 
Ford,  In  Birmingham  t.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  where  vestiges  of 
the  bottle  are  yet  found. 

Braxdywine,  l,  Hancock  co„  Ia.  It  has  one  grist  mill, 
one  saw-mill.   Pop.  603. 

Brandywine,  U  Chester  co..  Pa.,  30  m.  N.W.  Philadel- 
phia, 63  m.  8.E.  Harrisburg.  Watered  by  Brandywine  and 
Beaver  creeks.  It  contains  six  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  one  paper-mill,  two  taan 
one  distillery,  six  schools.  300  scholars.    Pop.  1672. 

Brandywine,  hundred.  Newcastle  co.,  Del.   It  cont 
nine  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  three  cotton-factories.  ' 
7212  spindles;  Ave  flouring  -mills,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw 
mills,  seven  schools,  415  scholars.   Pop.  33f*7. 

Brandywine  Mills,  p.  v„  Northfield  t„  Summit  co..  0.. 
141  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  341  W.  It  contains  a  sawmill, 
canling  machine,  woollen-factory,  and  several  dwellings. 

BRANFORD,  p.  t„  New-Haven  co.,  Ot..  43  m.  ft  by  VV 
Hartford,  7  m.  E.  New-Haven,  307  W.    Bounded  3.  bf 
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BRANTOME. 

Lot,*  Island  loond.  Settled  in  1644.  It  contains  three 
churcives,  one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Bop 
Oat ;  seven  stores,  one  grist-mill,  throe  saw  nulls,  one  paper 
mill,  one  academy, 60  students,  seven  schools,  319  scholars 
Pop.  13*3. 

BRANTOME,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Dordocnc,  CBp 
earn,  on  the  Drome,  near  it*  confluence  with  the  Colle.  13 
na.  N.W.  Pingucux.  Pop.  3500.  It  ia  agreeably  situated, 
and  U  a  neat,  handsome  town.  The  wnlls  and  ditches  by 
which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  demolished. 
It  has  some  fabrics  of  woollen  studs,  hosiery,  and  cotton. 
Near  the  town  is  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictines,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Charlemagne,  and 
by  others  to  Lovia-le-Debommire.  This  abbey  was  held  fa 
tommnUam  by  the  historian  H  ran  tunic,  who  retired  thither 
after  the  battle  of  Jarnac.  and  composed  in  this  retreat  a 
part  of  bis  works,    i  Hugo.  art.  DunUgnt.) 

BRA8HCR.  I..  St.  Lawrence  eo„  N.  Y.,  30  m.  N.K.  Can- 
too,  336  m.  N.N.W.  Albany,  WO  W.  Watered  by  St.  Re- 
s'*na  "vera,  which  afford  extensive  water-power. 
It  contains  three  stores,  one  furnace,  one  grist  mill,  six  saw 
null*,  thirteen  schools,  436  scholars.  Pop.  31 18.  The  post 
Tillage  it  denominated  Bratkmr'i  hall*,  on  Deer  river. 

RKATTLEBOROl'UH.  p.  u,  Windham  co..  Vl_.  131  m. 
8.  Montpelicr.  78  m.  E.N.E.  Albany.  H3  m.  W.  by  N.  Bos- 
ton, 433  W.  Bounded  K.  by  Connecticut  nver,  watered  by 
West  river.  First  settled,  in  1784,  at  Fort  Dummer  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  town,  which  was  the  first  English  settle 
meat  In  Vl  A  bridge  across  Connecticut  river  connects 
this  place  with  Hinsdale.  N.  II.  The  town  contains  an  east 
and  a  tout  village.  The  East  village  Is  situated  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  brook,  which 
passes  through  it,  and  affords  water-power.  It  Is  one  of  the 
aaoat  considerable  ami  flourishing  villages  in  the  state.  It 
contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Cnltarian, 
one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist,  a  bank,  numerous  stores, 
an  extensive  priming  and  publishing  establishment,  called 
'•  the  Brattlcboro'  Typographic  Company,"  Willi  a  capital 
of  9150,000  ;  another  printing-office,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  The  West  village  contains  an  academy  and  a  num 
ber  of  dwellings.  There  are  in  the  town  twentv  stores, 
one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  paper  mill,  three  grist 
mills,  seven  saw  mills,  three  printing  (.trier*,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  two  academics.  345  students,  sixteen  schools. 
838  scholars.    Pop.  9634. 

BRALNSBERU.a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  cap. 
eirc.  no  the  Passarge,  about  3  m.  above  where  it  falls  into 
the  Frtsche  Han".  Pop.  7000.  The  river  Is  navigable  as  far 
as  the  town  by  vessels  of  small  burden,  and  it  has  some 
shipping,  and  exports  corn  and  Umber.  It  Is  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Ermeland.  the  scat  of  a  royal  court  of Jus- 
tice, and  has  several  churches,  a  monastery,  a  normal 
school,  and  four  hospitals.  Rut  it  derives  Its  principal  claim 
to  notice  from  its  seminary,  the  l.yctum  Honanum,  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  clergyman.  It  is  so  called  from  In 
having  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the  learned  Siarii* 
laua  Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland.  It  baa  six  professors 
and  had.  in  1937.  37  students. 

BRAXTON,  county.  Va-.  situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  state.  Watered  by  Elk  and  Little  Kanawha  rivers.  It 
contained.  In  1840,9800  neat  cattle,  3097  sheep,  5614  swine  - 
and  produced  8960  bushels  of  wheat,  (18,037  of  Indian  corn! 
30. W>  ..f  oats.  5806  of  potatoes.  4155  pounds  of  tobacco. 
19.430  of  sugar,  4000  bushels  of  domestic  salt.  It  bad  two 
stores,  twenty  grist  mills,  twenty  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
flw*  distilleries.  Pop.  ,  whiles,  3509 .  slaves,  64:  free  col 
oured,  9  J  tout,  9S75. 

HHt?&  &  "  •  P-  v-  eauital  °r  Braxton  co..  Vs..  321 
m  JJ  N.W.  Richmond.  389  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  aide 
of  Elk  river.    It  contains  a  court  house  and  a  few  dwell 


iRAY,  a  township  of  England,  co.  Berks,  hund.  Bray. 
Poo.  1000  T  This  place  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  In  a 
work  of  this  sort,  were  it  not  thru  It  tins  attained  a  prover- 
b.al  notoriety.  The  |nr«..i,  who  held  the  living,  a  vicarage 
la  the  rrigna  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VL  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth, appears  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  moat  accommuda 
the  conscience.  He  commenced  a  Papist,  then  became 
Protestant,  next  Papist  again,  and  then  Protestant  again' 
On  being  taxed  with  Inconsistency,  he  defended  himself  by 
saying  that  be  had  always  adhered  to  his  principle,  which 
was  "  to  live  and  die  Vicar  of  Bray !"  The  well-known 
■0a«  represents  this  worthy  vicar  as  living  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  successors ;  but  the  above  hi  Fuller's 
account  of  the  matter  (vol.  IM  7B.ed.  1811). 

Bb*y.  a  maril.  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Wicklow  and  Dub- 
lin, prov.  Letoster.  on  the  Bray  or  Dangle,  12  m.  S.E.  by  8. 
Dublin.  Pop.  In  1821.  2029  ;  in  1831.  36SA :  pop.  in  1834  of 
the  parishes  of  Bray  and  Old  Connniight,  In  which  the  town 
h  situate.  5176  of  whom  1184  are  of  the  Estab.  church.  2» 
Prof.  Diss.,  and  3963  Rom.  t'nlh.  The  town,  which  takes 
as  name  from  Bre,  or  Brcc.  a  headland  at  the  foot  of  which 
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BRAZIL. 

it  stands,  is  divided  Into  two  portions  by  the  river,  which 
atoo  "P»f»tea  the  countica  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  The 
part  on  the  N..  or  Dublin  side,  la  called  Utile  Bray  the 
communication  between  the  two  divisions  Is  kept  up  by  an 
old  bridge.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  large  and  elegant  Bom 
t  ain,  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting  bouse,  and  several 
schools,  asm  of  which,  an  Infant  school,  la  a  spacious  build 
log:  It  has  also  a  savings-bank,  a  loan  fund,  a  hospital, 
and  a  dispensary.  An  old  castle  in  Little  Bray  has  been 
converted  into  a  barrack.  A  constabulary  and  a  coast  guard 
force  are  stationed  hare,  and  near  the  town  Is  a  mnrtrlU. 
tower.  The  town  Is  neatly  built,  and  Is  become  a  fashion 
able  watering  place.  It  was  formerly  Incorporated,  and  par 
Immenta  were  held  here,  but  Its  chartered  privileges  have 
lallen  Into  desuetude.  A  tnnnon.il  court  Is  held  monthly 
and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Mondays.  It  manufactures 
smnll  quantities  of  linen  and  coarse  woollens  ;  there  ia  also 
a  brewery  and  flour  mill.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays;  fair*  for  freezes  on  Jan.  18  May  4.  Aug.  5 
and  Isov.  19;  and  for  rattle  on  March  1.  May  1,  Julv  1  Aug 
f*Vgfr  m»*  14.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830,  £543 
in  IHJfi,  X585.  A  mall  coach,  several  stage  coaches,  omni- 
buses, and  cars,  pass  daily  through  the  town,  or  ply  from  it 
to  neighbouring  place*,  chiefly  to  Kingstown.  The  har 
"  '"""-'I  •■>  a  bed  of  shingle,  which  has  to  Ik-  cut 
through  nnnunlly,  in  order  to  admit  voxels  of  any  size 
I  he  imports  are  coal,  to  the  amount  of  5000  tons,  and 
freestone  and  limestone  of  7,000.  A  considerable  Ashen 
of  cod.  haddock,  and  herring,  was  formerly  carried  on. 
which  has  been  completely  annihilated.  The  salmon  fish- 
ery has  also  declined.  Trout,  caught  in  the  Bray  river  Is 
abundant  and  highly  esteemed. 

BRAZIL.*  an  empire  of  S.  America,  second  only  n  Cl- 
ient to  the  giant  empires  of  China  and  Russia  stretches 
along  about  two  thirds  of  the  E.  coast  of  that  continent, 
while  its  superficial  area  occupies  nearly  half  its  whole  ex- 
tent. It  Ilea  between  4°  IT  N.  and  330  b.  lat. ;  Its  most 
easterly  point  la  Cape  St  Augusttn,  in  34°  58"  W.  long 
but  the  longitude  of  Ita  W.  frontier  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy,  since  Ita  boundary -line  on  that  aide  la  In 
countries  hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans  :  It  probablv 
verges  upon  750.  The  length,  from  N.  to  8  .  Is  between 
JUKI  rind  2700  rn  ,  and  Its  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  between 
3300  and  2400  m.  Its  extent  of  coast  along  the  Atlantic 
ocean  exceeds  4000  m. ;  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  from 
!i .'100,000  t,,  8700.1X10  sc,  m  It  Is  bounded  K.  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  N.  by  French.  Dutch,  and  British  Guiana, 
and  the  republic  of  Colombia  from  which  It  la  separated  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  under  the  various  names  of  Serra  d'r 
Tuliuny.  Serra  Pecaraimo.  4tc..  and  the  Rio  Oyapoco;  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean:  and  W.  by  the  states  constituting 
the  federal  republic  of  La  Plata,  whh  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  or  Quito.  The  country  which  was  formerly  In 
eluded  under  the  name  of  Brazil  la  proved  bv  ancient  maps 
to  have  extended  only  from  the  sen  coast  to  Rio  San  Pedro. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  have  never  censed  adding  fresh 
acquisitions  to  the  country  which  thev  already  possessed 
and  their  possession  has  from  time  to  time  been  confirmed 
to  them  by  treaties  with  Spain. 

The  following  statement  of  the  area  and  population  of 
the  different  provinces  ia  burrowed  from  the  Wrimnr  At 
sumac  for  1830. 
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Naariy  two  thirds  of  Brazil  consiata  of  high  land  and 
mountains.    Estimates  have  been  given  of  the  com  para 
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U  U,  however,  abundantly  certain  that  the  extent  of  cultl 
vated  land  twain  but  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to  that 
of  the  whole  country;  perhaps  not  more  than  1|  or  2  per 
cent. ! 

Perhnpa  no  country  ia  more  favoured  by  nature,  a*  re- 
gards the  requisite*  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  comnieree, 
than  Brazil.  All  lla  principal  cities  are  on  the  roast:  K» 
harbour*  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  interior  by  numerous  large  rivers,  moat  of 
which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  inland. 

The  principal  rlvera  are — 1.  The  Amazon,  generally  con 
sidered  the  large* t  river  in  the  world,  supposed  to  be  formed 


it  Ullage  and  that  Mill  in  a  ;  In  a  straight  line  from  Cape  Roque  to 
as  well  as  of  that  occupied  by  rivets,  swamps.  '  extent  of  35  degrees.    The  K.  side  of 

from  the  very  limited  knowledge  which  Eu-  1  from  N.  to  s.,  at  more  or  less  distance  from  the  coast,  by  a 
of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Braail.  It  is  ,  mountainous  range,  of  which  the  average  height  is  about 
can  be  good  for  nothing,  unlet*  it  be  to  I  3000  ft. :  it  Is  known  by  the  name  of  Serra  do  Mar.  and  Ha 
and  discredit  on  all  statistical  computations,    greatest  height  Is  4000  ft.   This  range  xerves  to  divide  the 

coast-land  from  the  high  land,  consisting  of  Campos,*  the 
average  height  of  which  ia  about  3500  ft.  It  gradually  be 
comes  lower  In  the  direction  of  Paraguay,  until  it  be  hat  in 
the  low  and  mostly  marshy  plains  inhabited  by  the  Indian 
tribe  of  Guaycurus.  Many  geographers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  pro  v.  of  Matto  G  rosso  coo 
tains  the  highest  mountains,  and  that  they  form  a  Junction 
with  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chill.  But  Esrhwege,  who 
resided  in  the  country  for  ten  years,  during  which  period 
lie  visited  the  greater  part  of  it.  confutes  the  supposition,  in 
his  Ura„hm  die  mw  Well  (vol.  I.,  p.  165;  Braunseh..  1K»}. 
He  observes  that  broad  and  extensive  plains  lie  between, 
and  that  the  sources  of  the  Madeira,  which  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  the  Amazon,  and  of  the  Para 
guay,  taking  a  southerly  rourse  towards  the  I-a  Plata,  are 
both  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  that  the  eleva 
tion  of  their  sources  is  inconsiderable.  The  highest  range 
of  the  Brazilian  mountains  Is  that  w  hich  traverses  the  cen 
tre  of  the  country,  and  Its  greatest  altitude  Is  about  0000  ft 
The  mountains  of  Brazil  may  be  subdivided  inio  three  dlf 
ferent  ranges :  I.  The  coast  range,  or  Serra  do  Mar  above 
mentioned.  This  Is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Bra 
zllinn  chains,  and  in  some  parts  approaches  within  IS  or  18 
m.  of  the  sea,  while  in  others  it  sweeps  inwards  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  120  to  140  m.  The  soil  near  the  enmrt  dis- 
playit  evidences  of  the  richest  cultivation,  and  terms  with 
abundance  of  the  choicest  productions.  At  a  distance,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  are  found  ancient  forests 
fmallo  virgem),  whose  giant  trees,  and  countless  plants  and 
shrubs,  of  luxuriant  growth,  so  thickly  interwoven  as  al- 
most lo  defy  the  attempts  of  man  to  force  a  passage,  i 


by  the  Junction  of  the  modern  MnraAon  (Tunguragua)  with 
the  Ucayale.  or  ancient  Maraflon.  It  enters  Brazil  at  San 
Francisco  de  TsbaUnja,  and  flows,  from  W.  lo  K.,  along 
the  Immense  northern  province  of  Para,  discharging  itself 
Into  the  Atlantic  In  about  30°  W.  long.  Its  principal  trib- 
utaries are— the  Madeira,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Potosl.and 
flows  a  distance  of  TOO  leagues ;  the  Xlngu,  In  the  province 
of  Matto  (J rosso,  itself  possessing  several  smaller  tributary 
streams  j  the  Rio  Negro,*  which  rises  in  New  Orannda,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  N.  of  Brazil,  after  a  course  of  700  leagues ; 
the  Tapajoz,  which  rises  in  Matto  G rosso.  In  addition  to 
these  are  upward*  of  sixty  others  of  less  im|iortanre.  3. 
The  Rio  Pardo,  which  traverses  n  portion  of  the  province 
of  Ban  Paulo,  rises  In  the  district  of  San  Jotto  del  Key,  and 
empties  itself  In  the  Parana.  3.  The  Rio  Dnce,  traversing 
the  province  of  Espiritu  Bantu,  and  serving  as  a  *<<rt  of 
means  of  uniting  the  interior  of  Minas  Geracs  with  the 
coast.  4.  The  Para  or  Tocantins,  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  Arnguay  and  the  Tocantins,  properly  so  called ;  the  for- 
mer is  the  principal  branch.  N.  of  this  Junction,  being  the 
■mailer  section  of  It*  course,  it  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Para,  and  8.  by  that  of  the  Araguay :  it  rises  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Goyas,  which  it  traverses,  together  with  part  of 
Para,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the 
moo  Hi  of  the  Para,  the  phenomenon  of  the  bore,  to  which 
the  Indians  have  given  die  name  of  pororvca,  manifests  It- 
self in  a  very  ttrtking  manner.  Three  days  previously  to 
the  new  or  full  moon,  when  the  tides  are  highest,  an  "im- 
mense wave,  upwards  of  15  ft.  In  perpendicular  height, 
rushes  from  shore  to  shore  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and 
la  succeeded  immediately  by  a  second  and  a  third,  and 
sometimes  by  a  fourth.  The  tide.  Instead  of  occupying  mv 
hours  to  flow,  attains  its  greatest  height  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  roaring  of  ihe  pororoca  is  heard  at  the  distance  nf 
nearly  two  leagues.  (Dtnit,  Briiit,  p.  'JXI.  Parts,  1H.T7.  . 
S.  The  Rio  Ban  Francisco,  one  of  the  large*!  of  the  lim 
ciltan  rivers,  rises  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Parana,  In  the 
prov.  of  Minas  G  ernes.  It  Is  the  only  river  of  importance 
between  Bahia  and  Pemambuco.  Its  course  Is  interrupted 
by  the  cascade  of  Paolo  Aflhoso.  6.  The  Rio  tJrande  do 
Bui,  In  the  province  of  San  Pedro.   7.  Ti  e  Parana,  or  1m 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  succinctly  enumerate — 
1,  the  Pamahybo,  in  the  prov.  of  Maranhao;  2,  the  Oya- 
poco,  dividing  French  Guiana  from  that  portion  belonging 
to  Brazil ;  3,  the  Paraguaeu,  emptying  itself  into  the  bny  of 

Bahia ;  4,  Rio  I  tapir  urn,  known  also  by  the  name  of  J  - 

biana  and  Rio  do  Peite,  in  the  province  of  M&ranhatn;  5, 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Norte ;  6,  the  Jiqulnhona.  so  celebrated 
for  its  dlntnonds  :  It  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  after  having 
watered  the  province  of  Minas  Gernes  7,  the  Jnqunrihc, 
Am:.,  fcc-  Many  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  especially  the  Ma- 
like  the  Nile,  overflow  their  banks,  nnd  subject  the 
itry,  until  the  middle  of  January,  to  extensive  Initnda 


course,  through  Buhia  and  Pern  a  in 
crly  course  through  Ban  Paulo  and 
only  remarkable  as  eomprining  the 


injurious  effect  upon  the  health. 

of  tr 


of  many  of  the  Brazilian  rivers,  at  a  dis 
tanc*  from  the  const,  is  interrupted  by  dangerous  falls  and 


rapids,  and  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  smillcr  rivers  are 
subject  to  winds  and  current*,  which  rtnder  them  extreme- 
ly unsafe. 

/,*•**».— The  lakes  of  Brazil  are  few  and  Inconsiderable 
In  extent :  the  principal  are  those  of  Los  Patos  and  Mirim, 
the  former  of  which  is  merely  a  widening  of  the  Rio  Gran- 
de de  Ban  Pedro.  There  are  also  those  of  J  u  pa  ran  am,  Jl- 
Ruiba.  Manguaba,  Parapitinga.  Jaguarassu,  <te. 

The  form  of  Brazil  may  be  said  almost  to  resemble  that 
of  a  heart,  utf  which  the  greatest  diameter,  from  E.  to  W., 


ricntly  attest  the  excellence  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 
On  crossing  the  Berrn  do  Mnr.  we  meet  with  a  barren  tnble 
land,  called  Campos  Geraes,  with  few  traces  of  cultivation. 
In  the  valleys,  gold  nnd  diamonds  are  frequently  discnv 
ered.  The  Serra  do  Mar  chain  commences  in  the  Campoa 
de  Vacaria,  sink*  abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Dnce, 
and  loses  Itself  completely  at  Bahta.  The  celebrated  Mon- 
te Pascoal,  which  was  wen  by  the  early  navigators,  forms 
a  pnrt  of  the  Serra  do  Mar.  It  is  known  by  various  names 
in  the  district  through  which  It  runs.  On  the  E.  side  It  Is 
titled  rVrra  dew  Aym<<rv«,  while  In  ihe  neighbourhood  of 
Rio  it  ia  styled  I  errs  do*  « >rgoi«*.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  plant*  growing  in  the  Campos  nrc  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  tho*e  on  the  other  side  the  Serra  do  Mar;  and 
the  zoologist  may  discover  quite  a  new  race  of  animal*  aa 
well  a*  birds,  in  thi*  region. 

'2.  The  central  chain,  t  ailed  in  some  ports  Serra  do  Man- 
tequeira.  and  In  others  Serra  do  Espinhaeo,  is  more  exten- 
sive than  the  former,  and  comprises  the  highest  points  la 
Itraril;  viz.,  the  Itacolttmi.  near  Vlllarlca ;  the  Serra  do 
(  atavsa.  near  Calms  Alias;  and  the  Itnmbe.  near  Villa  do 
Prlncij-e  This  range  traverse*  the  prov^nf  T" 
running  In  its  northerly  < 
buco,  and  in  its  southerly  ! 
Rio  Grande.   It  Is  not  i 

highest  points  In  Brazil,  but  is  highly  Interesting  in  a 
mistical,  botanical,  and  zoological  point  of  view.    In  differ 
enl  pan*,  it  bears  the  various  local  names  of  Serra  do  I-opo, 
Serra  Sail  ado,  Serra  de  San  Geraldo,  Serra  do*  Esmcraldaa, 
fee.  itc. 

3.  The  Serra  dot  Vertentes,  or  the  Water  separating  mount- 
ain, to  called  because  it  divides  the  E.  tributaries  of  the 
rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata  from  the  river  Son  Francisco. 
This  chain  Is  sometimes  called  the  Brazilian  Pyrenees.  Its 
I  loftiest  and  most  remarkable  points  are  those  of  Serra  do 
Canastra  and  Marcclla.  where,  on  one  side,  the  Rio  San 
t i-ancisco,  and  on  the  other,  the 
oft 

province  of  Goyaz, 
found. 

Sort.— The  soil  of  Brazil  Is  of  various 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro,  it  consist*  in  a  | 
ure  of  plains,  which  bear  every  trace  of  former  laundationa : 
those  which,  during  high  tides,  are  covered  by  the  tea  have 
degenerated  Into  swamps,  upon  which  we  find  the  Rhlao- 
phora  of  Linnras;  those  that  lie  higher  consist  of  quick- 
sands, and  teem  almost  Incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
marshy  plaint  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  might  perhaps,  by 
dint  of  draining,  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  grow 
ing  rice  and  the 
which 
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aneisco,  and  on  the  other,  the  moat  important  tributaries 
the  Rio  Grande,  take  their  rite;  nnd  the  Pyrineos,  in  the 
wince  of  Goyaz,  where  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana  are 


l.-  II  m  Its     re  villus  ■fit-    I  \rt     IIIV    jnil  jes_».-rs  if  i  >•    g^(  s.» 

sugar-car  e.  The  soil  upon  the  heights 
ihete  plain*  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
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i  quartz  sand ;  It  retain*  but  little  moisture,  and 
In  time*  of  drought  become*  eitrein.  l  v  hnrd.    A  few  mile* 
from  the  town,  trace*  of  considerable  improvement  are  ob- 
served.  A  pretty  deep  layer  of  rich  quartz  sand  rests  upon 
a  bottom  of  granite  or  decayed  feldspar.   The  soil  is  much 
injured,  however,  by  the  universal  growth  of  the  Mandtoca.* 
In  the  mountainous  district*  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces, 
which  are  still  covered  with  their  native  woods,  the  excel 
lenee  of  the  soil  is  amply  proved  by  the  size  and  abundance 
of  the  trees.    Neglected  for  centuries,  a  Inyer  of  the  richest 
bas  been  formed  of  their  fallen  leaves  and  decayed 
which  resting  again  upon  a  rich  and  deep  bed  of 
clay,  is  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  as  It  contains  more  or  less 
oxide  of  Iron.   Between  ttlo  Janeiro  and  Villarica,  the  soil 
la  everywhere  of  hard  and  excellent  white  clay ;  the  mount- 
ains are  of  granite,  in  which  the  amphlbole  predominates. 

VUmmU,  are.— The  great  extent  of  Brazil  will,  of  course, 
account  for  a  considerable  variation  of  climate.  Along  the 
MM,  the  ordinary  temperature  is  from  10°  to  20°  Reaumur, 
with  »«tne  modifications,  according  to  the  localities.  Thus, 
while  the  thermometer  seldom  ri»cs  above  30g°at  Bahla.  it 
■nnwrt— ■  stands  as  high  as  86°  and  «TO  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Winter  is  severe  in  the  8.  provinces,  and  it  even  freezes  at 
Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro  and  San  Catharina.  The  climate, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Han  Paulo,  is  usually  accounted  the  most 
agrrt- sble.  and  the  temperature  permits  the  growth  of  Ku- 
rupean  fruits.  The  west  wind,  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  is 
unwholesome,  as  It  passes  over  vast  marshy  forests.  The 
sea-coast,  from  Para  to  Otinda.  appears  to  possess  a  similar 
climate  to  Guiana.  Notwithstanding  the  position  of  Brazil 
i tor  and  the  tropics,  the  air,  owing  to  the 


When  the  wet  season  arrives. 


saad  can  be  easily  extracted. 

the  operation  of  washing  commences.  It  is  performed  hi 
the  open  air,  and  frequently  under  sheds,  where  the  action 
of  the  sun  is  least  likely  to  injure  the  health  of  the  negroes. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  shed  glides  a  small  stream,  which  oc- 
cupies one  of  Its  sides.  Beats,  raised,  and  without  harks, 
arc  arrangM  alone  Nat  Mud.  in  mkIi  ii  t i  i a  r i  r. e r  t  Ii  :i  t t  h  c  x  1 1  b 
altera  officers  (feitores)  are  enabled  to  watch  the  negroes  nl 
work.  One  feltor  superintends  eight  negroes.  Each  negro 
works  In  a  compartment  of  the  shed,  separated  or  walled 
off,  as  It  were,  from  the  others.  The  enseal  hao  to  be  el* 
amlned  Is  placed  in  troughs  close  to  the  stream,  and  the  ne- 
groes are  introduced  entirely  naked,  excepting  in  time  of 
extreme  cold,  when  they  are  allowed  a  kind  of  waistcoat, 
but  without  either  pockets  or  lining.  They  are  furnished 
with  an  alavanca,  a  kind  of  hand-spike,  by  means  of  which 
they  separate  the  earth  from  the  flint,  and  then,  taking  the 
largest  stones  In  their  hands,  they  proceed  to  search  for  the 
diamonds.  Notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  making  the 
negn>es  work  naked,  robberies  of  diamonds  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  When  a  negro  discovers  a  diamond,  having 
n  it  to  the  feltor.  he  deposits  it  In  a  large  wooden 
suspended  In  the  middle  of  the  shed.  If  any  negro  Is 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  diamond  weighing  17  carats, 
he  is  purchased  by  the  government,  and  receives  his  liberty. 
The  discovery  of  a  stone  of  less  weight  also  confers  liberty 
upon  the  finder,  but  with  some  restrictions.  Various  prs> 
raiums  are  distributed,  according  to  the  value  of  the  stone, 
even  to  n  pinch  of  tobacco.  {DeuU  Brisil,  p.  345.)  Not- 
withstanding every  imagfnntile  precaution,  negroes  find 
means  to  purloin  diamonds,  which  they  dispose  o?  to  smug 


height  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  is  In  general  I  glen  (contrabandists*)  at  a  very  low  prte«^~Tue'  latter  dto- 
rather  than  hot.    Pcrnnmbueo  and  a  few  of  the  ot  them  rhieilj  at  Tnurii  and  Villo  do  Principe  Thev 

en  »im#-r  I  t4-c    ■    inn  t  U    frt.u,  .Irrtinrl.t    t.,  L       „  1.1.1  ■    .-        .  ...  •    .   .  # 


'  provinces  sutler  occasionally  from  drought,  to  which, 
however,  the  coast  lands  are  seldom  subject. 

The  seasons  may  be  properly  reduced  to  two,  the  rainy 
and  the  dry,  although  some  divide  them  into  four;  viz., the 
spring,  commencing  In  Sept. ;  the  summer,  In  Dec. ;  the  an 
tnma.  In  March ;  and  the  winter.  In  June.  The  rainy  sea- 
son usually  acts  In  about  Oct.  or  Nov..  and  Is  preceded  In 
some  parts  by  fogs,  thick  groups  of  clouds,  and  sudden  gusts 
of  wind,  as  well  as  by  occasional  showers,  and  the  temper- 
ature is  also  extremely  variable.  This  season  generally 
last*  nil  March.  The  period  of  its  commencement  and  ter- 
■rissUoa  varies  according  to  latitude  and  natural  position. 
Prince  Maximilian  observes  (Rrut  neck  Bratditn,  II., 
that  in  the  region  of  Campos  Geraea,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  and  May,  are  usually  the  rainy  months;  June,  July, 
Aug..  aad  Bepi.  are  called  the  cold  season  ;  and  that  during 
Oct..  Nov.,  Dec.,  and  Jan.,  the  greatest  heat  prevails. 

Mr.  Von  LnngMlortr.  formerly  Russian  consul  at  Rio, 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  the  seasons  in  Brazil,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  given  in  Ksekwrge't  Journal  (11.,  166) : 
•*  Winter,  In  this  country,  resembles  summer  In  the  N.  of 
Europe;  summer  appears  one  continuous  spring;  while 
pring  and  autumn  are  unconsciously  lost  in  winter  nnd 
summer."  It  may  thereforo  be  more  truly  sard  of  Brazil 
than,  perhaps,  of  any  other  county— 

sisra  *iassrssiil«aa  thh  asjajaissj  disss} 
Tas  ttUt  »rr  Aur.4  is  xirul  prion ; 
From  ihr  bleak  poJr  mo  w.uaa  .aclrmrst  blow. 
MaaM  OM  round*  hail,  or  ftakc  lb*  <Wy  wow  j 
Bet  trim,  ia*  krasss  awn  iSt  pmn  inhala 
Taa  f  rajraal  nuro.ui  ot  Mm  nswrn  fsk ! 

PrmJucU. — The  most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  natural  productions  ef  Brazil,  are  diamonds. 
The  provinces  known  to  possess  them  are  Mlnas  Genes, 
Minas  Novas,  Goyar,  nnd  Matlo  Grosso;  but  It  is  supposed 
that  several  of  the  other  provinces  are  furnished  with  these 
highly  iwtred  gems.  The  diamonds  found  In  Minas  Geraes 
are  generally  the  largest,  but  they  arc  not  of  the  purest  water. 
The  most  rrtebrak-d  diamond  mines  In  Brar.il  are  those  of 
Berrado  Frlo,t  which  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Arraynl  Dtnmnnttno,  or  diamond  district,  properly  so  called. 
Th  11  di«trM-t  it  surrounded  U\  almost  inacce«tl.|e  ri«  k>.  and 
was  formerly  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance  that  not  even 
the  governor  of  the  province  hud  the  liberty  of  entering  it 
without  the  special  |s>rmls»ion  of  the  director  of  the  mines. 

The  mines  are  wrought  by  accumulating  the  eascalhao,  a 
kind  of  ferruginous  earth  (In  which  the  diamonds  are  found 
Billed  with  Hints),  and  washing  it.  The  former  operation 
■  gafWIiiIlT  performed  d  urlng  the  hot  season,  nt  a  time  when 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  torrents  arc  dry,  and  the  diamond- 

•  Al'ho.ch  ib,  w.l  •<  Brai-l  „  r*nrr»lly  wHluTpr^J  Sir  lb,  rattTfaPea 
sfrtu.  steal.  it*  lasarary  K  aaaanhcbjsi,  lo  nhauai  It  mwpl.'tly  la  >b> 
SSMta  Dt  .  t««  x.xr,    A  plaoUlioo  ae.cr  ,*kt.mor.  ibao  lUrr.  crops,  aftw 
it  U  abaaaoaai. 

a  nim*m  art  aowllj  inmrtri  aaMl  the  gormmnt  ot  IVim 
a'AlJilh.  alfanask  >hr  diunxtui  mm  kaawn  io  hats  hara  is  ibe 
a  of  UMMcnm.  .bnrart  »i>b  ibrm  sectdssSail*  wbtw  asssbnrtt  in 
rwliiag.  tad  rtbar  nmnaa  tfauriiK  of  ib*,r  .aloe,  loi*  ib.»l  pr- 

T>«7  mm  tnt  l,r*u»M         Unsil  In  lj,t>-m  m  rjs.  L«  ttrnueJo  U 
»Iti  l/*n     II*  tkn.aj  ib«n  In  iba  Dairb  rw«>at  mil.  » bn  rxr-r 
1—  as 4mm  nil.  asi  liteail  bun  ot  km  waartssi  Immnt 


obtain  a  higher  price  at  the  latter,  because  their  risks  are 
greater  in  transporting  them  thither.  The  negroes  frequent 
Iv  contrive  to  Impose  upon  the  eontrabandlstos,  as  they  have 
the  means,  by  some  simple  process,  of  giving  crystals  the 
appearance  of  rough  diamonds,  so  as  effectually  to  deceive 
them.  Formerly  there  were  as  many  as  30,000  negroes  em- 
ployed In  the  mines,  but,  according  to  Freryreiss,  the  number 
employed  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Brazil  (about  1(*23)  did 
not  exceed  30.000. 

The  dinmnmls  differ  greatly  In  size.  There  are  some  so 
small  that  16  or  30  would  scarcely  make  a  carat  It  Is 
rarely  that,  in  the  course  of  a  yenr.  more  than  two  or  three 
are  found  weighing  from  17  to  30  carats ;  and  two  years  may 
pass  without  discovering  one  of  the  weight  of  30  carats. 
The  administration  of  the  diamond  mines  Is  regulated  by  a 
law  of  the  3d  Aug..  1771,  entitled,  "Regimento  para  a  Real 
Kxtrnccau  dos  1)1  jimantcs  do  Array val,  do  Tljuco,  do  Herro  do 
Frio."  consisting  of  54  articles.  Down  to  the  dsle  of  this 
law.  the  right  of  working  the  diamond  mines  was  fnrmed 
out;  but  from  that  period,  the  government  have  taken  It 
into  their  own  handy,  aud  they  are  all  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  board.  Junta  Rral  para  a  Mmtnittraf  do* 
Diamamtes. 

Eachwege  (Brasilia  4i*  %mt  H'tlt,  I..  190)  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  weight  of  the  diamonds  extracted 
from  the  first  discovery.  As  little  Is  known  respecting  the 
weight  of  tli  red  during  the  first  ten  years  (from 

1730  lo  1740),  be  commences  with  the  latter  year : 

A*mfs 

Carat*. 

From  1740  io  1773  .  |,flfi&569 

  1773-  1806  .  810.51U 

In  the  years  1811,  14.  15.  and  16    .  74,147 
During  the  11  years  of  which  there 
are  no  statistical  accounts  to  which 
he  could  gain  access  (I.  e»  from 
1806  to  1823,  deducting  the  nbove), 
and  during  which  the  produce 
remarkably  decreased.  It  cannot, 
nt  an  average,  be  estimated  at 
more  than  .... 
Rschwege  estimates  the  total  value  of  these,  at  the  rate 
of  8000  rels  the  carat,  to  he  33  8W..VM.O0O  reis.  —  .V>.rTn.H35 
rruzndoca,  =  30.7BIL556  Prussian  dollars,  or  X"3.475  537;  so 
that,  supposing  this  estimate  to  be  tolerablv  correct,  it  Vol 
lows  that  the  total  value  of  the  diamond  wn'shlnes.  during  a 
period  of  above  80  years,  was  hardly  equal  in  18  months' 
oxpurt  of  sugar  or  coffee.   The  crown  receives  one  fifth  of 
the  total  value. 

After  Mexico  nnd  Peru.  Brazil  has  furnished  Fnropewlth 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  Kotd  Is  sup 
posed  lo  exist  in  grent  abundance  throughout  the  dWriet 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Han  Paulo  nprt 
Villarica  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  river  Yti»nes.  The 
greater  portion,  however,  of  the  supposed  mines  remain  ni 
present  untouched.  The  most  celebrated  mine  is  that  of 
Congo  Boco,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  ai  the  distance 
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of  about  40 
wotked  this 


from  Villarica.  The  first  person  who 
was  a  vortuguoc,  named  He  then  court. 
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In  a  than  time  he  amassed  a  splendid  fortune.  In 
Buenre,  however,  of  the  want  of  rare  and  activity  on  the 

Ci  of  hi*  descendants,  to  whom  ha  bequeathed  his  mines, 
y  censed  to  be  productive,  and  were  therefore  disposed 
of,  about  25  yean  since,  to  a  capitno  uior,  named  Joefi  Al  vex, 
for  the  sum  of  9000  cruzadoea.  The  latter  disposed  of  tbem, 
In  leSS,  after  a  food  deal  of  bargaining,  to  a  company  of 
Englishmen,  known  as  the  "  Anglo-Brazilian  Mining  Com- 
pany." for  £70,000  sterling,  his  first  demand  bring  X'90,000 
SB  1,000,000  cruxadoes.  {Dinu,  Br /til,  p.  338.)  The  oper- 
ations of  this  company  extend  also  to  I  aficionado,  Catas 
Alias,  and  Autonio  Perelra.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1SJ9,  the  mines  of  Congo  Soco  are  staled  to  have  yield- 
ed 'J037  lbs.  4  ox-  15  gr. ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt, 
that  in  this  district,  the  working  of  the  mines  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  advantage,  although  in  other  parts  the 
company  had  not  been  so  successful.  Malte-Brun  estimates 
the  value  of  the  ingots  exported  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Eng- 

l"Si  000 "franc. *  ^  JUly'  ^  *  *"  COmfmay'  01 
'  About  Villartca  the  gold  is  found  In  the  form  of  powder 
and  line  dust,  in  crystals,  ami  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in 
whole  lumps.  Splx  and  Marti  us  (Rug.  Trees..  U,  1%) 
mention  an  instance  of  a  massy  piece  weighing  16  lbs.  hav- 
ing been  found.  They  slate  that  it  is  related  to  have  been 
discovered  in  heaps,  under  the  roots  of  plants  pulled  out  of 
the  ground,  whither  it  had  been  accidentally  washed  by  the 
mine. 

The  following  account  of  the  administration  of  the  gold 
wines;  the  manner  of  procuring  the  gold;  the  dress  and 
mode  of  working  of  the  mines,  fee-,  has  been  compiled  from 
8pix  and  Marti  us.  as  It  was  thought  advisable  to  preserve 
some  account  of  the  practices  In  use  prior  to  the  establish 
merit  of  the  Anglo-Braxllinn  Mining  Company. 
It  is  washed  out  of  streams  and  rivers  tram  the  clayey 
soil,  or  out  of  iron-stone  flotz,  or  quartz  veins, 
r  the  g«hl -washers  (faiscadores)  is  a  leather 
use  a  round  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
a  foot  and  half  to  iwo  feet  In  diameter  and  a 


f.H.t  .{.  .  p  (gnmrlla).  and  have  also  a  leather  bag  fixed  before 
them.  They  generally  select  those  places  where  the  river 
is  not  rapid,  where  It  makes  a  bend  and  has  deep  holes. 
They  commence  by  removing  the  Urge  stones  and  upper 
lay  ers  of  sand  with  the  feet,  or  the  gnmella.  and  then  take 
up  a  bowlful  from  the  deeper  and  older  gravel  of  the  river. 
They  continue  to  shake,  wash,  and  strike  off  the  stones  and 
sand  at  the  top,  till  the  heavy  gold  dust  appears  pure  nt  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  on  which  a  little  water  is  thrown  with 
the  hand,  and  the  gold  at  length  put  into  the  leathern  bag. 
A  man  may  earn  in  this  way  several  florins  per  day. 

The  gold  fortnatioas  differ  much  in  various  ports  of  the 
country.   The  produce  of  the  gold  minus  was  most  conrid 
arable  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Towards  \u 
close,  from  70  lo  W0  or  robes  were  annually  smelted  In  Villa 
rica;  while,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
pany,  the  quantity  had  dwindled  down  to  40. 

from 


toy,  Use  quantity  had  dwin 
The  royal  fifth,  which  is 
ately  on  its  arrival  ai  the 


the  productions  of  Mines,  to  118  am. has;  and 
down  to  the  year  1814,  the  total  amount  was  0U33  urrnhns, 
:  85,000,000  cruradoes.  The  gold,  however,  had  decreas- 
ed so  much,  that  in  1815  the  royal  fifth  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  'JO  arroba*.  The  total  value,  therefore,  down  lo 
the  year  1814,  would  be  34,605  arrobaa.  Steln  (ill.,  780) 
computes  the  amount  of  what  hiwl  been  smuggled  from 
time  to  time  at  10,000  arrobaa.  All  the  gold  in  the  district 
of  Villarica  Is  brought  into  the  palace  of  the  governor,  where 
it  is  smelted.  For  this  purpose  18  persons  are  employed,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  au  escrivao  rnnlador,  who  re 
ceives  a  salary  of  3000  cruzndoes.  When  the  bars  ore 
smelted,  and  their  weight  and  fineness  are  determined,  they 
are  returned  to  their  owners,  hut  cannot  pass  instead  of  coin 
without  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  arms,  the  number  of 
the  list,  the  mark  of  the  smeltlng-house,  the  date  of  the  year, 
the  degree  of  fineness,  being  stamped  upon  tbem.  A 


■mi  :  i'i'  iigree  ol  fineness,  being  sUmped  upon  them, 
printed  Ucket  Is  also  given  with  each  bar.  which,  in  a 
don  to  alt  the  above  particulars,  states  the  value  in  reis. 


the 

which  the  proprietor  gave  in  gold  dust,  and  how 
i  deducted  for  the  king.  It  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
i  aoll  abounding  In  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
v*  excited  the  cupidity  of  adventurers.  Several 
years  ago,  bands  of  contraband  miners,  usually  of  desperate 
character,  and  forced  lo  shun  society,  roved  about  the  coun- 
try. In  search  of  gold  and  diamonds.  They  frequently  dis- 
covered diamond  mines,  and  river-courses  abounding  with 
gold,  which  they  workfd  until  they  had  exhausted  them, 
unless  previously  illapoatf  sat  il  by  the  emissaries  of  govern- 
ment- The  crowing  of  a  cock  is  said  to  have  been  the 
means  of  putting  one  mine  into  the  pic<aession  of  the  latter,  in 
ihe  district  now  called,  from  ill  at  clrc  u  ruatance,  Can  la  G  a!  1  o. 
Che  eacerness  of  oil  classes  to  engage  |q 
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formed,  for  a  length*. ed  period,  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  But  hsppUy  this  rage  la  now 
greatly  abated;  and  the  energies  of  the  population  being 
directed  u>  the  safer  and  infinitely  more  productive  occupa 
lions  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  mining  has  be- 
come an  object  of  very  inferior  importance  ;  and  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  diamonds  that  are  now  produced  is  quite 
Inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  various  other  articles. 
(Sec  pott.) 

Iron  abounds  in  the  mountain-chain  of  Morns  near  Vil- 
larica,  and  In  the  district  lying  between  Infidonada  and 
Cooeeieao  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  In  the  prov.  of  Minna 
Gcraes,  near  the  village  of  Ypanemn,  In  the  mountain  ol 
Araasojava,  Is  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron-stone,  know  to  con- 
tain from  80  to  90  per  cent,  pure  Iron.  ( Mn>,  p.  780.)  The 
first  discovery  of  iron  in  Brazil  took  place  near  Villa  Boro 
cayba,  in  the  province  of  Ban  Paulo.  It  was  not  properly 
worked  till  1810,  when  the  Cotide  de  Unbares  brought  over 
a  company  of  Swedish  workmen.  In  the  pror. 
are  also  the  rich  and  < 
and  Borocayba.  Just  I 

The  working  of  the  iron  mines  was,  for  unknown,  but 
certainly  had  reasons,  long  prohibited  by  government;  but 
that  prohibition  no  longer  exists,  having  been  repealed  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  court  in  Brazil.  Malte-Brun  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  latter  fact;  nnd  the  reader  might 
inter  from  his  account,  that  ihe  prohihithm  had  not  been 
removed.  As  evincing  the  imminence  attached  by  the  Bra 
ziltnns  to  the  opening  of  the  mines,  a  gigantic  pyramid  has 
lieen  erected  upon  the  summit  of  the  Garasoava,  In  com 
merijorution  of  the  event.  In  the  smelling  and  other  oper 
alions,  the  Swedish  method  Is  practised. 

Among  the  other  mineral  productions  of  Brazil,  may  be 
mentioned  plntinrt.  found  In  the  prov.  of  Minas  lie  rues ;  and 
oipper.  fount)  near  St.  Domingo,  in  the  same  prov.  Precious 
stones  abound  in  Brazil,  especially  topazes,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  varieties,  found  principally  in  the  district 
ot  Capao.  In  some  parts  of  Miuaa  Novas,  while  and  blue 
topazes  are  found,  though  the  usual  colour  be  yellow. 

VtgamH*  ~ 
ton,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat, 
raswiva  root,  bananas,  ipecacuanha,  gingei, , 
figs,  Jte..  hx.-  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  sugar  and 
cofiee,  wblcb  are  now,  in  fact,  the  st.iple  products  of  the 
empire,  and  the  culture  of  which  ha*  increased  with  almost 
unexampled  rapidity.  Sugar  is  principally  raised  In  the 
prov.  of  Union,  the  noil  of  which  is  admirably, suited  for  its 
growth  ;  hut  It  is  also  extensively  produced  in  some  of  the 
other  province*.  The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  from  the 
different  ports  of  the  empire  is  lielieved  lo  be  at  present 
( IK»)  mtie  sh'vrt  or  x>Zono.<MO.  The  coffee  of  Brazil  was 
formerly  no»  liked  in  Europe,  owing  to  defects  in  ir»  treat- 
ment. The  nieril  of  having  Introduced  n  better  r-y  stem  is 
due  to  n  I>r.  I^-re*iic,  a  planter  from  St.  iN.mingo.  w  ho, 
having  established  hlmsell  in  the  vletnilv  of  Rio,  instructed 
the  cultivators  In  the  n»M  appro*  ed  methods  of  Heating  the 
plant.  The  effects  of  this  hber.il  no  - 
striking.  Cofiee  is  stilt 
of  Klo  ;  and  so  rapidly  has  lb 
Hint  while  its  produce  in  1HIM  only  omoimted  lo  7 1, 'J  15  bags, 
it  nmi.unt.sl  in  lf3T.  lu  704.3*5  bags.  Estimating  the  av 
cropal  700,000  bugs,  Worth  nt  the  port  of  shipment,  X3  1U 
a  bag.  the  lota)  value  ot  the  coffee  exported  would  be 
X'i  150,000  :  And  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary  exten- 
sion, such  are  the  boundless  capacities  of  the  country  thai 
the  culture  of  both  sugar  nnd  coffee  may  be  said  still  to  be 
in  its  Infancy,  and  to  admit  of  an  indefinite  increase. 

Cotton  ranks,  next  lo  toiler*  and  sugm,  its  uoe  ut  tits  ptia 
cipal  ptoduris  of  Brazil.  Il  la  mostly  grown  in  the  province 
ol  Pernaiiiburo,  and.  in  respect  of  quality,  is  inferior  only  to 
sen  island  cuOtsa.  Its  cultivation  has  not,  however,  been 
increasing  for  several  years  past.  The  exports  may  amount, 
at  an  average,  lo  aboul  170,000  bags  of  100  lbs.  each,  worth 
■feat 


hay  i 

lowest  coast -land:  il  Is,  however.  Inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  V.  State*,  and  the  cuttivnUon  has  rather  decreased. 
Rice  is  hrgelv  miniated  In  some  places,  and  11  exported , 
but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  population  Is  on  the 
mandioca,  regtuded  lo  the  Indians  as  a  bequest  from  their 
prophet  Hum  .  and  which,  on  that  account,  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  not  lo  be  Indigenous.  The  culture  of  the 
ten-plant  has  been  tried  In  Brazil,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
have  been  found  suitable  to  its  growth  *,  but  its  culture  lias 
not  made,  nnd  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  make,  nny 
progress.  Inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  successfully  carried  or 
where  ialMiur  Is  abundant  and  cheap,  whereas  It  is  here 
both  scarce  and  dear. 
The  i 
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,  famish  almost  every  variety  of  useful  and 
wood;  their  products  being  adapted  alike  to  ship- 


;  work,  dyeing,  fcc. 
is  plentiful  in  the  sandy 
If  is  thicker  and  taller  than  in  the 


ts 

In  general  use  among  all  ranks,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  the  internal  trade.  The  carrassato  or  castor- 
tree,  U  an  Indigenous  production,  and  is  much  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  Its  seed,  in  general  use  for 
lamps  and  other  purposes.  The  Jacarandu,  or  rose-wood, 
la  peculiarly  valuable  for  cabinet  work.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  woods  the  CmaaJpini*  Braiilttta,  or  Brazil  wood 
(called  ibinpttang*  by  the  natives),  producing  a  beautiful 
red  dye,  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  In  the  province 
of  Pernambuco;  but  being  a  government  monopoly,  it  has 
bern  cut  down  in  so  Improvident  a  manner,  that  It  is  now 

are  also  cedars,  logwood,  mahogany,  fcc.  The  forests  of 
Brazil  yield  large  quantities  of  caoutchouc,  now  become  an 
article  of  much  Importance,  with  nut*,  fcc. 

.inmah — Tin-  Brazilian  forests  arc  full  of  rapacious  an- 
imals ;  among  which  arc  the  tiger-cat,  the  hya-na,  the  sarn- 
lu  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  fox  but  far  mote  ferocious  ; 
the  jaguar,  or  tiger  of  8.  America,  the  sloth,  and  the  porcu- 
pine. The  planters  are  much  annoyed  by  ounces ;  wild 
nogs  are  common,  and  the  singular  animal  called  the  anta, 
or  tapir :  the  latter  resembles  the  hog  In  shape,  but  Is  much 
larger;  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  of  the  native  quadrupeds.  Is 
timid  and  harmless,  feeds  like  a  horse,  Is  amphibious,  and 
capable  of  remaining  for  a  lone  time  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
without  coming  up  to  respire.  When  killed,  iu  flesh  Is  gener- 
ally eaten,  and  is  said  to  differ  but  little  from  that  of  the  ox. 

The  useful  animals,  as  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep,  are  all 
descended  from  the  slocks  brought  from  Europe  by  the  early 
settlers.  Their  increase,  especially  that  of  cattle  and  hor- 
ns, has  been  astonishingly  great.  Vast  herds  of  wild  cat- 
tle are  met  with  In  all  the  open  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly In  the  llanos,  or  plains  of  the  B.  provinces.  Borne 
Idea  of  the  numbers  of  these  cattle  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr.  Luccock,  that  a  single  individual,  Jose 
Antonio  dos  Anjos,  slaughtered,  in  a  single  season,  54.000 
head  of  cattle  !  Hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  horns,  and 
bones,  have  long  formed,  and  still  continue  to  form,  loading 
articles  of  export  from  Brazil.  Above  300,000  hides  have 
frequently  been  exported  from  Rio  only  in  one  season  ;  and 
art  from  all  the  porta  of  the  empire  may  be 
0  a  year !  It  is  only  in 
_l  any  use  is  made  of  the  beef,  which 
mostly  becomes  the  prey  of  vultures,  wild  dogs,  and  other 
ravenous  animals.  Sheep  being  less  able  to  defend  them- 
selves from  attack,  and  being  probably,  too,  not  so  well  suit- 
ed to  the  country,  have  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  cattle 
and  horses.  Hones  are  of  middle  size,  strong,  active,  and 
Beet.  From  40,000  to  50,000  are  said  to  be  annually  sent  to 
the  North.    (Modern  TrattlUr,  XX ix.,  309.) 

The  emu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  found  in  the  Brazilian 
plains ;  and  the  forests  swarm  with  innumerable  varieties 
of  birds,  monkeys,  4c  la  the  marshy  countries  the  boa  at- 
tains to  an  enormous  size,  and  they  are  also  Infested  with 
the  corral-snake,  and  other  venomous  reptiles.  • 

-These,  union  we  call  the  preparation  of 
ire,  can  hardly  bo  said  to  exist  in  Brazil, 
to  the  production  of  the  coarxest  species 
of  cotton  cloths,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  a  few  of  those 
thnt  arc  simplest  and  most  necessary  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
tolas  are  necessarily  carried  on.  "  The  European  stranger 
in  Rio,"  says  Dr.  Von  Bpix,  "  is  astonished  at  the  number 
of  gold  and  silversmiths  and  jewellers,  who,  like  the  other 
tradesmen,  live  together  in  one  street,  which  calls  to  mind 
the  magnificent  nuu  de  Our*  and  de  Praia  of  Lisbon.  The 
workmnn«hlp  of  these  artisans  is,  indeed.  Inferior  to  that  of 
the  European,  but  is  not  destitute  of  taste  and  solidity. 
Many  trades  which  arc  very  necessary  in  Europe  are,  at 
prwnt,  almost  superfluous  In  the  interior  of  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  circumscribed  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  capital,  however,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast, 
,  whitesmiths,  and  other  artisans,  are  numerous ;  but 
«.  soapboilers,  and  workers  ia  steel,  are  scarce, 
i  is  a  great  demand  for  mechanics  to  build  sugar  and 
mills,  to  construct  machines  for  working  the  gold 
mines.  Ate. ;  and  very  high  wages  are  pnld  them.  Hitherto 
no  glass,  china,  cloth,  or  hat  manufactures,  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  capital ;  and  their  erection  would  not  be 
advisable  in  a  country  which  can  obtain  the  productions  of 
European  industry  on  the  lowest  terms,  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  its  rich  soil."    (Travel.',  i..  198.) 

( 'ammtrt*. —  The  trade  of  Brazil  la  very  extensive:  her 
existing  commercial  system  Is  one  of  great  freedom  and  lib- 
erality, and  Is  well  calculated  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ftt  of  her  resources.  The  duties  on  Imports  and  exports 
both  moderate,  and  are  imposed  for  the  sajto  of  revenue. 


:  her  imports  comprise  most  sorts  of 
goods  suitable  for  her  population  and  cU- 
mate,  particularly  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  and  hardware, 
from  England;  flour,  coarse  cottons,  beef,  pork,  fcc.,  from 
the  U.  States ;  wine,  silks,  salt,  brandy,  olive  oil,  fcc,  fnsai 
France  and  Portugal ;  linen*,  lace,  pitch,  fcc.,  from  Ham- 
burgh, fcc.  Cottons,  which  are  by  far  the  principal  article 
of  import,  are  mostly  all  brought  from  England ;  and  the 
Importance  of  the  Brazilian  market  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1837,  when  the  trade  or  this  country  was 
unusually  depressed,  the  declared  value  of  the  various  de- 
scription* of  cotton  goods  shipped  for  Brazil  amounted  to 
XI, 01 4. 485.  During  the  same  year,  our  exports  of  all  sorts 
to  Brazil  amounted  to  £1  .fc24,OV2 ;  but  In  ordinary  years 
they  now  generally  amount  to  about  £2,500,000.  The  total 
amount  of  the  exports  from  the  U.  States  to  Brazil,  during 
1837.  was  $1.743.209 ;  of  which  $1,301 ,217  were  domestic 


value 

£4,000,000  or  £4,500,000  a  J 

But  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  articles  im- 
ported into  Brazil  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  imparts.  Ac- 
cording to  a  convention  entered  into  by  this  country  with 
the  Brazilian  government,  the  Importation  of  slaves  Into 
Brazil  should  have  entirely  ceased  In  1830.  Far,  however, 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  belief  is,  nnd  it  appears  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded,  that  their  importation  is  carried  on  to 
lis  great  an  extent  at  present  (1839)  as  at  any  former  period. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  sustained 
any  material  interruption  from  the  convention  alluded  to, 
and  the  measures  we  have  taken  in  relation  to  the  trade. 
It  is  difficult,  on  such  a  subject,  to  get  at  anything  like  ac- 
curate information;  but  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  who  has  care- 
fully inquired  into  the  facta,  to  of  opinion  that  the 
tion  of  slaves  into  Brazil,  since  1830,  cannot  be  est 


annually !  (African  Slave  Trad*,  18 
12.)  And,  Immense  as  this  amount  may  appear,  mere  i 
to  be  pretty  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that  It  is  but  little, 
if  anything,  above  the  mark.  It  Is  affirmed,  bv  those  who 
have  had  good  means  of  coming  at  the  truth,  that  recently 
upwards  of  50,000  slaves  have  been  imported  in  a  single 
season  into  Rio  only  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  prodigious 
importation  of  Africans,  there  appears  little  hope  of  Its 
speedy  reduction.  The  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  un- 
occupied land  rn  Brazil  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of 

colonial  staples ;  the  growing 
oness  of  the  existing  popula 


sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  ot 
demand  for  them,  and  the 
tion.  which  prevents  the  pi 
pidly  as  their 
lations  to  the 


cerns  so  rapidly  as  their  Interest  requires,  constitute  irresis- 
tible temptations  lo  the  importation  of  (laves;  while  the 
limited  extent  of  the  voyage,  and  Uie  facilities  which  Hie  all 
but  Interminable  coasts  and  numerous  bays  of  Brazil  afford 
for  their  secure  landing,  enable  them  to  be  inln>duced  with 
an  ease  and  expedition  unknown  anywhere  else.  The  ma- 
king the  trade  piracy,  and  the  capital  punishment  of  thuse 
engaged  In  it,  might,  perhaps,  do  something  to  check  it ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  this  will  be  found  to 
be  effectual. 

The  articles  of  export  from  Brazil  have  been  already 
enumerated  in  our  account  of  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  principal  are  coffee,  sugar,  aud  cotton ;  and  then 
follow  hides,  and  other  animal  products,  gold  and  uia- 


export  trade  of  Brazil  is  principally  carried  on  with 
burgh  and  the  other  Han  so  towns,  and  the  United  ! 
This  would  not,  however,  be  the  case,  were  it  not  that 
Brazil  sugar  and  coffee  are  virtually  excluded  from  our 
markets.  Were  the  duties  on  these  articles  reduced,  so  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  brought  Into  home  consumption,  our 
trade  with  Brazil  would  be  very  much  Increased.  At  pres- 
ent we  obtnin  payment  for  the  principal  part  of  onr  export* 
to  Brazil,  at  second  hand,  by  drafts  on  Hamburgh  and  New- 
York. 

For  some  account  of  the  money,  weights,  and  measures 
of  Brazil,  at*  Portugal. 

On  the  next  page  la  a  statement,  derived  from  the  best 
authority,  of  the  average  amount  of  the  exports  of  Brazil, 
specifying  the  amounts  shipped  from  each  province,  and  the 
values  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

Papulation.— The  population  of  Brazil,  in  1830,  Is  stated 
by  Cannabic h,  upon  the  authority  of  documents  existing  in 
Brazil,  to  amount  to  5,735,502.  Malte-Brun  estimates  it  for 
the  same  year,  at  5.340X00.  Balbl  computes  the  total  at 
5,300,000,  subdivided  as  follow*: 

or  Filbo*  do  Relno,  Creoles,  fcc  900,000 
)  and  raulattoe*  .  600,000 

slaves)  250.000 

Free  negroes   180,000 

Negro  slave*  2,926,500 

Converted  Indians   300,006 

Independent  Indians,  European  settlers,  fcc  .  150,000 
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A  Statement  of  the  Average  Amount  of  the  Exports  of  Brazil,  specifying  the  Amounts  shipped  from  each  Province,  and 

the  Value*  of  the  Shipment. 


Middle  I'roruurs. 

£  i.  d. 

Rio.— Coffee  bags,  550.000   at     3  10  0  per  bag 

Hides  No.  300.000  —    0  13  0  per  skin 

Sugar  ...  .  cases,  22,000  —  11  18  0  per  case 
Cotton,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds  


M'ortkem  Province*. 
Bahia  — Coffee     ....       bog*.  10.000  —    3  10  0  per  bag 

Cotton    47,000  —    4   0  10  — 

Sugar  case*,  5H.000  —    10  0  0  per  case 

Tobacco  packages,  15,000  —    3  5  0  per  pck. 

Drugs,  hides,  leather,  rice,  rum,  tvc.  


Ceaba. — Cotton 
Hides 


bags,  14,000  —     4  13   0  per  bog 


Minto. — Cotton 
Sugar 


bags,  10.000  —  4  10  0  per  bag 
rosea,  3,000  —   10  0  0  per  case 


Makaxilak. — Cotton 

RtCI  . 


Paka.— Cocoa  .... 
India  rubber  .... 
Isinglass,  rice,  drugs,  and  cotton 


bags,  75,000 
mono 


4  10  8  per  bag 


tons,  300 


0  10  8  per  hag 
66  13    4  per  tun 


Psewambcco.— Cotton  . 
Hides  and  dye-woods 
Sugar  ... 

Pabaiba.— Cotton  . 
Sugar       .      .  . 


bags,  60,000  —     5  0   0  per  bag 

•  ••• 

ease*,  20,000  —   10  0  0  per  case 


bags,  90,000  —  5  0  0  per  bag 
case*,  5,000  —   10  0  0  per  case 


Southern  Province*. 
Rio  G bauds  or  the  South.— Hides  and  tallow  (chiefly  coastwise  to  other 
porta,  but),  foreign  export,  about  

Bajctoi.— Sugar,  nee,  and  coffee  (much  direct  to  Rio,  but),  foreign  export  . 


35  000 
190.000 
5H0.OOO 
50,000 
'31.000 


65.000 
5,000 


45.000 
30,000 


ruo.ooo 

tio.imo 


50.000 
00,000 
1*0.000 


300.000 
100,000 

Mum 


100.000 

N  no 


100,000 
100,000 


875,000 
70,000 
75,000 

400.000 

230.000 

600,000 
150,000 


155  000 
1,309,000 
200.000 
500.000 


2.H-0.000 


2,420.000 


900.000 


5.500  000 


But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  highest  of  these  estimates  is 
very  decidedly  under  the  mark,  and  that  the  population  of 
Brazil  may  at  present  (XS39)  be  safely  estimated  at  from 
6.300,000.  to  7,000,000.  Exclusive  of  the  immense  Importa- 
tions of  negroes  from  Africa,  amounting,  as  previously  seen, 
to  about  K),000  a  year  for  several  years  past,  the  white  im- 
migrant* nave.  In  some  late  years,  amounted  to  from  8000  to 
9000.  But.  supposing  the  entire  immigration  of  whites  and 
blnrk*  to  have  averaged  80,000  a  year  since  1820.  that 
would  make.  In  the  interval,  an  addition  to  the  population 
of  about  800,000 ;  fur,  owing  to  the  Indulgent  way  In  which 
slaves  are  treated  m  Brazil,  the  presumption  seems  to  be 
that  their  natural  Increase,  during  the  period  in  question, 
will  have,  at  least,  equalled  the  deaths.  Kven  if  we  were 
not  aware  of  this  extraordinary  Immigration,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  wealth  would  leave  no  doubt  of 
mere  being  a  nearly  corresponding  increase  of  population. 

In  Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  and  English  colonies,  there 
is  hardly  any  political  division  of  castes,  and  very  few  of 
galling  and  degrading  distinctions  which  have  been 
by  nil  other  nations  In  the  management  of  their  rolo- 
Thls  was  not  intended  by  the  mother  country,  but 
i  arisen  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  col- 
of  this  vast  territory,  which  rendered  Intermar- 
riage with  the  natives  inevitable.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  the  old  code,  people  of  colour  nre  not  eligible  to  some  of 
the  chief  offices  of  government,  nor  can  they  become  mem- 
bers of  the  priesthood  ;  but.  from  the  mildness  of  the  laws, 
the  mixed  classes  have  gained  ground  considerably,  and  the 
regulations  against  them  ore  evaded,  or  rather  have  become 
obsolete.  Marriages  between  white  men  and  women  of 
colour  are  by  no  mean*  rare :  and  the  circumstance  Is 
scarcely  observed  upon,  unless  the  woman  be  decidedly  of 
a  dark  colour,  for  even  a  considerable  tinge  will  past  lor 
while.  The  laws  as  to  slaves  are  peculiarly  humane. 
(Modem  Traveller,  xxix.,  91,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.) 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  previous  table,  that  the  number 
of  the  aborigines  Is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  diseases 
Introduced  by  Europeans  are  said  to  produce  a  fearful  mor- 
tality among  them.  At  the  time  when  the  Jesuits.  An- 
chieta.  and  Nohrego,  exerted  themselves  to  Introduce  Euro 
penn  civilization,  an  epidemical  smallpox  suddenly  carried 
off  two  thirds  of  the  population.    (Soutnrv't  Hr.t-.it  L  994.) 

The  Brazllerots,  or  native  Brazilians — those  born  of  Por- 
tuguese parents  In  Brazil— amount  to  about  600,000.  They 
43a 


appear  to  Inherit  all  the  idleness  and  inactivity  of  their 
European  ancestors.  Weecb  remarks,  "  that  the  very  nar 
row  compass  in  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  confined  Is  almost  Incredible.  A  hut,  constructed  of 
thin  pole*  of  wood,  plastered  together,  as  It  were,  with 
earth,  and  covered  with  straw,  is  ample  security  against  the 
sun  and  rain  :  n  straw  mat  serves  them  as  a  bed,  seat,  and 
table :  a  dish  and  pot  complete  the  house  and  cooking  appa 
raws  ;  a  couple  of  cotton  shirts,  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  a 
calico  jacket,  a  pah  of  wooden  shoe*,  and  a  coarse  straw  bat. 
complete  a  wardrobe  ihnt  furnishes  them  handsomely  for 
a  year:  and  n  kitchen  garden,  a  few  fruit-trees,  and  a  man 
dioc  Aeld,  furnish  them  with  a  plentiful  subsistence.  Give 
them  but  a  viola  (a  small  guitar  strung  with  meial  strings), 
and  some  tobacco  in  make  their  much-loved  paper  cigar*, 
and  their  dearest  wishes  are  gratified.  Smoking  the  latter, 
and  strumming  on  the  former,  they  ran  beguile  entire  half- 
days  In  a  state  of  enviable  forgetful nesa,  vegetating  like  ibe 
plants.  A  few  fowls,  sent  to  the  city  from  turse  to  time,  fur- 
nish the  necessary  supplies;  and  thus  are  thousands  of 
families,  whose  annual  Income  does  not  exceed  90  mOrees" 
(54  florins— £4  10s.). 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  country  differ  only  from 
those  of  the  city  in  their  greater  Ignorance.  Wealth  alone 
|Ni«»r«*e*  vrilue  ill  their  exes;  know  ledge  nnd  character  sp 
pear  to  them  almost  superfluous.  The  stranger,  therefore, 
who  cannot  boast  of  wealth  Is,  in  their  estimation,  a  very 
Insignificant  person. 

IMnls  gives  the  following  quotation  from  an  unpublished 
voyage  in  Brazil,  by  M.  4e  Tollennre,  In  which  he  dtatuv 
guishes  between  the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  and  the  Brazil 
Ian:  "The  vanity  of  a  Frenchman."  says  he  *  peep*  oo» 
In  his  conversation,  by  his  pretensions  to  wit ;  If  he  be  rich, 
he  wishes  everyboily  to  believe  that  he  owes  his  wealth  tr> 
his  talent*,  although  It  Is  more  frequently  dne  to  chance 
His  luxury  will  be  the  expression,  more  or  less  happy,  of 
good  taste.    He  refines  upon  the  convenience*  of  life:  fa* 
lows  the  most  absurd  fluctuations  of  fashion  :  pretend«t<> 
an  admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  while  he  admit*  within  the 
circle  of  his  friends  only  those  who  manage  flattery  nltn 
address.  ., 

■The  Brazilian.  Infected  with  the  sin  of  vanity.  s»*jg 
satisfied,  and  doe*  not  care  to  conceal  It ;  whatevrrmsy  t* 
the  source  of  his  wealth,  he  never  considers  the  me»n»  "7 
which  he  obtained  it  as  any  reproach  to  him :  be  never 
strives  to  disguise  them ;  let  blm  be  but  rich,  and  he  it  in- 
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to  >;i  l  n » .-  j  when  he  la  poor,  he  It  perpetually  ex- 
hibiting '  m*i+Jre ut.'  Hi*  luxury  is  rude  and  solid ;  nl* 
admiration  re«is  upon  substantial  ornaments  and  massive 
jewels.  Both  men  and  women  bestow  much  attention  on 
their  toilet,  when  tbey  appear  in  public ;  1  Madame'  repniri 
tr>  injui,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves,  richly 
attired  .  and  on  Iter  return,  sbc  perhaps  squat*  upon  u  mat, 
to  eat.  with  her  fingers,  dry  nsh  111,1  ninndloc !" 

The  planter*  of  Brazil  are  very'  slmllur  to  those  of  other 
countries.   The  possession  of  an  engenho  (sugar  plantation 
and  manufactory;  establishes,  among  the  cultivators!  n  sort  J 
of  nobility.    A  ttnAor  ftmgndu  it  always  spoken  of  with  , 
respect  |  and  U>  attain  this  rank  it  tbe  object  of  every  one.  • 
When  the  senhor  is  In  the  company  of  hit  Inferiors,  or  ' 
even  of  his  equal*,  he  Is  reserved,  holds  his  head  high,  and 
speaks  In  that  loud  and  commanding  lone,  that  betokens 
the  man  accustomed  to  be  obeyed.    (St.  HiUirt.) 

The  tnulattoea  (commonly  called  Pardon,  signifying  of  a 
brown  colour,  for  the  term  mulatto  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
proach in  Brazil)  are  the  offspring  nf  Europeans  and  ne- 
groes. Tbey  show  considerable  ingenuity  and  perseve- 
rance In  the  mechanical  arts,  ami  are  even  said  to  display 
a  taste  for  painting. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effectual  influence  of  the 
i  la  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  ;  a  physical 
ttion  essentially  energetic,  and  which  lilt  him  to 
'  up  against  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  his  activity  and 
bis  Intelligence  point  him  out  ns  a  person  likely  to  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  In  a  revolution,  if  not  to  organize  n  uiove- 

Tbe  Creoles  are  those  born  In  Brazil  of  African  parents ; 
the  Mamlueos  are  the  offspring  of  whitet  and  Indians;  the 
Curibocot,  of  negroes  and  Indians  ;  and  the  Cubros  of  raulat- 
loes  aad  negroes.  The  African  negroet  form,  as  hat  been 
seen,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population.  Their  con- 
dition, though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  slaves  in  Buenot 
Ay  ret  and  the  adjacent  countries,  is  upon  a  far  belter  foot- 
[  than  In  many  other  colonies-  It  varies,  however.  In  the 
at  provinces,  and  the  course  of  restraint  1*  milder  In 
situated  in  the  interior.  In  the  provinces  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  less  warlike  races  among  the  Indians,  who 
formed  early  alliances  with  Europeans,  the  Introduction  of 
negroes  has  been  less  necessary,  Bneh.  for  example.  It  the 
esse  with  Rio  Grande  do  Bui.  Uruguay.  Ban  Paulo,  and  the 
countries  traversed  by  the  Amazon.  The  negro  population 
•  most  numerous  in  the  provinces  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
sugar  and  eofjee.  as  Bnhia  and  Bio  Janeiro ;  and  In  these 
probably  they  have  the  greatest  facilities  for  obtaining  their 
liberty.  The  negroes  brought  to  Brazil  belong  generally  to 
Angola.  Aiurulz,  bengucia,  Cabinda.  Mozambique,  and  Con- 
go. Since  the  recent  attempts  to  repress  the  trade,  Koro- 
luantlnrs,  or  negroet  from  the  Gold  Coast,  who  are  thought 
to  posses*  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence,  are  not  so  fre- 
quently met  with.  There  are  three  modes  by  which  the 
negroes  of  Brazil  obtain  their  liberty ;  It  may  be  granted 
them  by  their  master  while  living,  or  he  may  bequeath  it 
to  them  by  bis  Will,  or  they  may  obtain  It  by  ransom. 

There  is  a  practice  said  to  be  roinmon  in  Brazil,  which 
lends  la  souse  measure  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
If  s  stranger  passing  In  the  street,  or  being  In  a  dwelling, 
hear  the  rrte*  of  a  negro  undergoing  the  bastinado,  his  voice 
may  Immediately  arrest  any  farther  chastisement.  Every 
one.  however  incensed.  Is  bound  to  cease  instantly,  under 
pain  of  romiiiitting  a  grave  Injury  against  the  party  who  Im- 
plores his  clemency,  and  whose  word*  possess  all  the  (brae 
of  an  oAclal  command.  "  Bntla,  basta,  Benhor !"  Enough, 
enough,  sir'  are  tin-  word*  employed  upon  this  occasion. 
The  free  negroes,  of  w  hom  the  larger  number  are  found  in 
Rio  and  Ban  Htlvador,  do  not  prove  such  useful  members 
of  society  In  the  cities  at  in  the  country,  where  they  not 
unfieqaently  become  wealthy  fanners. 
The  Brazilians  divide  the  Indian  races  into  "  Indiot 
'  civilized  or  converted  Indians  speaking  the  Portu- 
l  language,  and  Tapuiot  or  Gcntlo*.  or  wild  horde*. 
The  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  whole  American 
race,  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  of 
lered  no  distinctive  traits,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  subdivide  It.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
:  races  In  Brazil,  which,  though  analogous  as 


regards  rertain  customs  and  traditions,  teem  nevertheless 
to  be  pretty  distinct. 

Tbe  Tapuyas.  or  natives  of  Brazil,  are  robust  and  well 
made  ;  tbe  colour  of  their  skin,  somewhat  resembling  cop- 
per. Is  found  to  be  of  various  shades  among  the  different 
tribes-  they  have  prominent  cheek  bones,  their  hair  Is  black 
and  sleek,  and  hangs  over  the  shoulders,  and  instances  are 
related  by  Roulox  Baro  of  its  growing  so  luxuriantly  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  garment.  Thev  are  in  the  habit,  like  other 
American  races,  of  painting  themselves  red  and  other  col- 
ours :  they  pierce  the  under  lip,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
dscing  a  lutht  wooden  ring  or  some  other  ornament,  which 
they  prize  beyond  precious  ■tones,  and  never  remove.  It 


hat  not  been  clearly  ascertained  whether  all  th*  tribes  of 
the  Tapulos  were  anthropophagi  In  the  full  extent  of  the 
word  .  that  la  to  say,  that  they  sacrificed  their  enemies  to 
their  vengeance.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
pooler  part  of  them  were  cannibals.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Tapuyas,  when  very  old,  to  give 
themselves  as  a  burnt-offering  to  their  children,  who  devour- 
ed them  after  having  put  them  to  death 

The  other  dominant  race  consisted  of  the  collective  tribes 
known  under  the  common  name  of  Tupis.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  Tuplnambas.  Before  tbe  conquest  of  Brnzil. 
they  formed  establishments  of  towns,  containing  from  5000 
to  6100  Inhabitants,  of  which,  however,  at  the  present  day, 
no  vestiges  remain.  Like  all  tbe  other  natives,  tbe  Tupl- 
nambas painted  their  skins  a  bluish-black  and  red,  and 
though  the  devices  were  arbitrary,  they  bestowed  much 
core  upon  them,  and  n  whole  day  was  not  (infrequently  oc- 
cupied in  delineating  those  singular  combination*  in  w  hich 
they  delighted.  Among  the  Tuplnambas,  the  chief  was  at 
the  same  time  elective  and  hereditary;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  preference  was  generally  given  to  tbe  sun  as  bis  father's 
successor,  though  the  custom  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Immutable.  It  la  related  that  Montaigne,  on  meeting  an 
Indian  chief  at  Havre,  inquired,  through  an  interpreter, 
what  was  hit  right  among  his  tribe;  upon  which  the  latter 
replied,  "  It  It  that  of  inarching  foremost  to  the  battle ;"  and 
this  might  be  said  to  express  succinctly  the  extent  of  power 
assigned  to  him  by  his  people.  The  Tuplnambas  Inhabit 
chiefly  the  coast  from  the  river  Camamn  to  that  of  Baa 
Eranclscu.  The  t'orvados  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
but  arc  now  reduced  to  a  number  comparatively  tnttgnlfl- 
cant.  They  dwell  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Xipoto, 
in  the  prov.  of  Minns  Genres.  They  have  one  trait  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  most  other  Indian  tribes,  i.  t.,  thev 
bury  their  dead.  The  t'orvados,  it  appears,  have  lost  much 
of  their  prlml'lve  ferocity,  but  also  much  of  their  former 
courage  and  Intelligence.  Tbey  have  a  curious  festive 
dance,  which  they  perform  round  a  large  vessel  of  liquor. 
The  chief  holds  a  inaracn  or  castanet  In  his  right  hand,  and 
dances  round  the  vessel ;  his  motions  are  accompanied  by 
a  low  monotonous  singing;  all  the  rest  stand  motioi.esa 
round  the  vessel,  staring  at  him,  and  sometimes  break  out 
Into  Immoderate  cries.  After  the  chief  has  partaken  of  the 
liquor,  he  hands  it  round  to  the  others,  and  thev  generally 
continue  drinking  until  they  become  intoxicated. 

The  Ca fuses,  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes,  are  a  very 
singular  race.  What  gives  them  n  peculiarly  striking  ap- 
pearance. Is  the  excessively  long  hair  of  the  head,  which, 
especially  at  the  end.  Is  half  curled,  and  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  tbe  forehead  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half ;  thut  forming  a  prodigious  and  very  ugly 
kind  of  peruke.  This  strange  head  of  hair,  which  seems 
more  artificial  than  natural,  la  merely  a  consequence  of 
their  mixed  descent.    (Spii  and  Marti  us,  I.,  334.) 

The  Purls,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
nre  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  about  4000,  and  were  at 
that  time  very  troublesome  enemies  to  the  Brazilian*.  Not 
leas  than  1 44  fazendos  have  been  from  time  to  time  destroy 
ed  by  them.  The  Rio  Doce.  the  B.  banks  of  the  Parahyha. 
Ban  Fidelia,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  Rio  Pomba,  In 
Minas,  are  the  chief  point*  exposed  to  their  incursions 
This  race  is  more  implacable  than  any  of  the  Indian  race* 
of  Brazil. 

The  Rotocudos,  descended  from  the  Ay  more*,  occupy  at 

Eesent  the  territory  lying  between  the  Rio  I)oee  and  the 
to  Pardo.  In  the  savageness  of  their  nature  they  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the  Purl*,  The  name  given  to 
them  by  the  Portuguese  is  derived  from  pa  toque  or  bo  toque 
(literally  the  bung  of  s  cask),  and  it  In  consequence  of  the 
eireular  ornament  which  they  wear  In  their  cars  and  lips. 

There  are  many  other  tribes,  such  as  tbe  Coltes,  Topon 
arcs,  Carbos,  Maconis.  Ctiiqultos,  ate..  Ace. 

The  Indians  of  Brazil  nre  generally  of  a  short  or  middle 
stature,  and  mostly  of  a  robust  broad  mnke.  It  is  seldom 
that  some  of  a  taller  and  more  slendrr  shnpe  are  seen  among 
them.  They  generally  go  naked :  some,  however,  hare  a 
slight  covering  round  the  hips,  and  even  where  this  is  not 
the  common  practice,  the  women  nf  particular  races  fre- 
quently use  a  sort  of  covering  In  the  pretence  of  Europeans. 
They  almost  universally  paint  their  skint,  and  are  fond  of 
ornamenting  their  heads  with  feathers.  The  colour  of  their 
■kin  Is  a  darker  or  tighter  copper,  differing  according  to  the 
age,  Itc,  of  the  Individual.  Their  skin  is  very  fine.  soft,  and 
shining.  They  live  In  irregular  monogamy  or  polygnmy. 
While  the  man  I*  solely  occupied  with  the  chase,  war,  and 
making  his  anna,  all  the  cares  nf  the  domestic  concerns  fall 
on  the  women.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  the  products  of  the 
chase.  Ashing,  roots  of  various  kind*,  fruits  found  In  the 
woods,  nnd  honey. 

The  general  language  is  the  Guarani  or  Brazilian,  call.-,, 
also  Tupi,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  three  chief  dla 
lects  of  a  primitive  idiom.  The  three  languages  known  as 
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,  which  differs  not  only 
but  aluo  from  all 


of  the 


Literatuet,  fee.— It  was  not  till  1806  that  a  printing  press 
was  introduced  Into  Brazil,  at  Rio,  by  John  VI.,  on  his  ar- 
rival from  Portugal.  A  newspaper  was  immediately  es- 
tablished, and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  only  thirty  years  sg° 
there  should  not  have  been  a  tingle  journal  In  a  country 
where  more  than  thirty  periodical  publications  are  now  re- 
gularly issued. 

The  first  work  of  importance  pubtUhed  in  Brazil  did  not,  I 
however,  appear,  until  1*17.  It  was  the  Corogra fia  Bra- 
tiiica,  "n  Hfln;au  kittorico  gtagrajico  do  Reino  do  Branl.  by 
Manuel  Ayres  de  Caul,  printed  a!  Rio,  in  2  vols.,  4to.  The 
work  of  Henderson,  "  A  History  of  the  Bratits,"  4to,  Lon- 
don, 1691,  is  almost  wholly  translated  from  the  above.  The 
few  works  written  by  Brazilians  prior  lo  the  commence- 
ment of  printing  In  Brazil,  were  printed  at  Litbon. 

Minas  Geraes  has  produced  a  poet  in  Ihe  person  of  Gon- 
zaga,  whose  songs  are  extremely  popular  among  the  people. 
H.s  imemi.  chiefly  lyrical,  under  the  title  of  "Marilia  de 
Dirceo,"  por  T.  A.  G.,  were  published  at  Bah  la.  In  Ihree 
parts  and  have  gone  through  numerous  editions.  The  first 
part  had  reached  a  fourth  edition  In  1813.  When  Brazil 
shall  one  day  have  a  literature  of  its  own,  Gonzuga  "  will 
have  the  glory  of  having  attempted  the  first  Anacreontic 
tones  of  the  lyre  on  the  banks  of  the  pastoral  Rio  Grande 
and  of  the  romantic  Jequttinhunhn." 

Notwithstanding  Pedro  I.  has  founded  two  universities, 
literature  appears  lo  make  no  progress  in  Brazil.  The  Jour 
nais  would  seem  to 

country,  though  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  b<  conducted 
with  ability,  or  to  have  attained  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  Mercantile  Gazette,  at  the  head  of  the  periodical  press, 
numbers  about  9000  subscribers.  An  imitation  of  the  "  Pen- 
ny Magazine"  has  been  attempted  at  Rio,  but  the  projectors 
having  fixed  the  annual  subscription  at  SO  francs  per  annum. 
Its  success  has  not  been  very  gosat.  The  three  journals 
which  have  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  are  the 
"Aurora"  (about  800),  the  "Official  Courier"  (about  700), 
and  the  above  mentioned  "Commercial  Gazette  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro"  (about  9000).  A  "Journal  of  the  Parliamentary 
Debates"  was  attempted,  hut  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. In  the  year  1836,  thirty-five  journals  were  published 
In  Brazil,  of  which  live  were  of  a  literary  and  scientific  ten- 
dency ;  four  of  the  latter  being  printed  in  Rio  itself.  None 
of  the  Journals  devote  much  space  to  criticism,  and  they 
xre  all  of*  very  Inferior  description. 

A  Portuguese  translation  of  the  French  work,  "  The  Art 
"f  being  Happy"  (of  which  live  editions  were  speedily  ex- 
hausted in  the  original),  met  with  very  little  success,  al- 
though the  impression  was  only  500.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  celebrated  Portuguese  work.  "The  Art  of  Steal- 
ing." which  is  to  he  found  in  nearly  every  house  in  Brazil  ! 
It  is  very  rarely  that  any  work  is  a  source  of  profit  to  its 
"  r.  with  the  exception  of  a  journal ;  It  is  the  custom 
for  the  writer  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  his  articles 
In  the  Journals,  Instead  of  receiving  any  remuneration  for 


was  fixed'as  follows :  *  **** 
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Total      .      .  13,622,606 

The  revenue  for  the  same  year  was  estimated  by  the 
minister  at  913,663,289.  It  principally  arose  out  of  the  cus- 
toms' duty  of  15  (now  20)  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  -  pur 
cent,  on  goods  exported,  including  transhipments,  he. ;  from 
tenths  and  duties  on  the  sale  of  lands  and  houses;  the 
mining  duties,  and  the  revenue  of  the  diamond  district ;  IS 
per  cent,  on  the  export  of  hides  from  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  items.  In  1835-36,  the  customs'  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  on  imports  produced,  exclusive  of  the  provinces 
of  Rio  Grande  and  Para,  86,431.480.  The  total  debt  of 
Brazil  may  be  estimated  at  £15,000,000. 

Government  and  Administration  o/Jtutie*. — Prior  to  1808, 
Brazil  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arrival 
of  John  VI.,  it  was  raised  to  a  kingdom.  In  August,  1822, 
Brazil  was  forcibly  separated  from  the  mother  country,  and 
erected  into  an  empire,  and  Don  Pedro  declared  emperor. 
In  1W24,  the  present  constitution  was  drawn  up,  and  on  the 
30th  March,  in  the  same  year,  was  accepted  by  the  emperor, 
who,  conjointly  with  the  two  chambers,  look  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  IL  The  spirit  of  the  constitution  is  monarchi- 
cngross  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  I  cal,  and  Its  principal  heads  are  as  follows: 

"The  empire  of  Brazil  is  free  and  Independent.  Its  gov- 
ernment is  monarchical,  hereditary,  constitutional  and  rep- 
resentative. The  reigning  dynasty  is  that  of  Don  Pedro. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  ■  all  other 
religions  are  tolerated,  but  their  places  of  worship  can  re- 
ceive no  ecclesiastical 
powers  recognised  by  the  1 
number:  The  legislative  or  two  i 
or  the  emperor,  the  executive,  and  the  j 
peror  and  the  general  assembly  represent  the  I 
lion ;  all  their  power  flows  from  the  nation.  In  the  i 
al  assembly  reside*  the  legislative  power,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  The  general  assembly  is  composed 
of  two  chambers,  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  senate. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  life,  and  chosen  by  the  prov- 
inces. The  chamber  of  deputies  Is  elective  and  temporary. 
To  the  chamber  of  deputies  alone  belongs  the  right — 1st.  of 
Imposing  taxes,  and  regulating  all  matters  of  finance ;  3dly, 
entire  power  as  to  the  state  of  the  nrtny  and  navy ;  3dly,  of 
choosing  a  new  dynasty  In  case  of  the  failure  of  Issue  of 
the  regnant.  The  proceedings  of  each  chamber  arc  public, 
excepting  where  the  exigency  of  the  stale  demands  their  be- 
ing secret.  No  senator  or  deputy  can  be  arrested  during  the 
continuance  of  his  mandamus.    It  is  not  lawful  to  be  at  the 


It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  compositors  in  Brazil,  and 
when  found,  they  will  only  hire  themselves  for  the  light- 
est possible  works.  They  are  generally  young  mulattocs. 
Printers  usually  employ  their  slaves. 

There  are  some  good  French  booksellers  at  Rio.  who 
keep,  for  the  most  part,  epitomes  and  manuals.  A  Portu- 
guese translation  of  "  Faublas"  appeared  In  1836,  and  was 
bought  up  with  avidity. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Journal  "  Das  Ansland,"  1838, 
Nos.  62,  63,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  above  informa- 
tion. 

Education.— The  greatest  want  of  Brazil  at  the  present 
moment  seems  lo  be  that  of  good  elementary  Instruction. 
Hitherto  most  schools  established  in  the  country  have  been 
under  the  control  of  ecclesiastics,  alike  bigoted  and  unln- 
strutted.  The  increase  of  such  schools  would  be  an  evil 
rather  than  a  good.  Luckily,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  is  every  day  becoming  leas  powerful ;  and  several 
respectable  academies  nave  been  opened  In  most  of  the 
large  towns  by  parties  not  under  their  guidance.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  there  are  as  yet  no  means  in  Brazil  by  which 
even  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  can  acquire  any- 
thing like  a  really  good  and  useful  education.  Till  some 
efficient  measures  be  taken  to  supply  this  defect,  but  little 
improvement  need  be  looked  for  either  In  the  morals  or 
literature  of  the  people. 

/it com*  and  Expenditure.— At  an  average  of  the  years 
1833-33.  1833-34.  and  1834-35,  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  Brazil  were  as  follows : 

EipcnsWsm 
13(603,975 
12,016.69! 


Of  I 

councillors  of  state,  senators,  and  deputies,  be- 
longs solely  and  absolutely  to  the  senate.  The  executive 
power  resides  with  the  emperor,  which  he  exercises  by 
means  of  responsible  ministers.  The  emperor  calls  together 
the  general  assembly,  declares  war,  and  concludes  peace; 
but  whenever  the  safety  of  the  state  allows,  he  has  recourse 
to  the  advice  of  the  general  assembly.  The  ministers  are 
responsible,  and  are  impeachable  on  the  ground  of  treason ; 
embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  or  property ;  of  corrup- 
tion, or  extortion,  or  abuse  of  power,  or  violation  of  the  free- 
dom, safety,  and  property  of  the  citizen.  Any  elector  is 
eligible  for  a  deputy,  provided  he  derive  from  his  property, 
trade,  or  employment,  a  specified  net  revenue. 

The  number  of  senators  is  54,  and  of  deputies  548.  Each 
senator  and  deputy  receives  a  certain  amount  of  salary. 
Parliaments  are  quartennlal,  and  each  meeting  lasts  four 

Is  delegated  to  six 


for  the  purpoea 


Brazil  Is  divided  into  eighteen 
of  district 
as  many 

cias." 

The  affairs  of  the  emperor's  palace  employ  255  persons. 
The  diplomatic  body  Is  composed  of  two  envoys-extraordi- 
nary, one  resident  nt  the  court  of  France,  the  other  at  that  of 
Kngland  :  there  is  also  a  resident  in  Austria,  and  a  charge 
d'afflures  in  Portugal.  Bpnln,  Belgium,  the  Hanseatic  Repub 
lies,  Prussia,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  sec.  In  America 
there  are  three:  viz.,  in  the  IT.  States,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  at  Monte  Video.  The  secretaries  and  attaches  amount 
to  18. 

The  Brazilian  aristocracy,  in  1837,  was  composed  as  fol- 
16  roarquHes,  6  counts,  19 
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Don  Pedro  II.,  the  present  emperor,  was  born  Dec.  2,  1/*J5, 
and  therefore  U  not  of  age  to  govern  in  Hrar.il  until  1842. 
A  provisional  council  of  regency  wo*  formed  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Don  Pedro,  constating  of  three  member*,  nominated 
by  the  senate.  This  council  was  sum  succeeded  by  an- 
other, but  the  power  was  shortly  afterward  vested  in  an 
Individual,  In  which  mannif  It  Is  still  exercised.  The 
present  regent  is  Don  Diego  Antonio  Feijo.  Ills  authority 
cease*  in  the  course  of  1809.  and  the  regency  then  devolves  j  on  Good 
upon  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  Donna  J  anuria,  sister 
of  the  emperor,  bom  March  1,  Iftil. 

As  regard*  legislation,  every  thing  remains  to  be  done  in 
Brazil.  Where  a  sutuie-book  U  wanting,  the  aduiiulstra 
lion  of  justice  must  be  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The 
criminal  code  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  turbulent  times 
of  1KM.  when  it  was  compiled,  slate  offences  being  treated 
In  It  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  In  consequence,  gov- 
ernment found  it  imperatively  necessary,  on  the  increase  of 
crime  in  the  provinces,  and  the  progress  of  disaffection  in 
the  disturbed  districts  of  Para,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Han 
Pedro,  to  have  recourse  to  far  stronger  punishments  than 
were  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 

As  the  prosecution  of  eriminals  Is  left  to  the  parties  who 
have  been  injured.  It  not  un  frequently  happens  that  crime 
goes  altogether  unpunished,  parties  being  unwilling  to  un- 
dergo the  expense  and  trouble  of  prosecution.   The  ccmse- 


etiee  of  this  sy  stem  of  administration  of  the  law  is,  that 
vate  revenge  very  often  supplies  the  place  of  public  jus 
r.   Mathison  (p.  138)  mentions  an  authenticated  case  of 


an  individual  who  had  committed  no  less  than  four 
alnatloas  In  one  year,  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  and 
in  every  Instance  he  escaped  without  being  called  to  any 
account 

Hiltgia*. — The  established  religion  of  Brazil  Is  the  Ro- 
man I  'aihoiie ;  but  ail  other  religions  are  tolerated.  One 
of  the  chief  sects  at  Rio  Is  that  known  under  the  name  of 
Sebastianistas,  in  honour  of  the  patnm  saint  of  Rio.  Their 
chief  point  of  belief  is  the  re-appearance  of  the  king  Don 
8et«t*uaii  of  Portugal,  killed  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Al- 
cacarqnivlr,  in  157*,  who  they  suppose  did  not  perish,  but 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  be  Is  still  alive !  This,  in  fact, 
wns  long  the  popular  belief  in  Portugal. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the  direction  of  an  arch- 
bishop, at  Bahin  (originally  a  bishopric,  being  the  first 
founded  in  Brazil  in  1323.  and  raised  to  the  arehiepkscopal 
rank  in  1667) ;  six  bishops:  viz.,  at  Rio,  Pernambuco,  Ma 
ranhao.  Para,  and  Ban  Paulo;  and  two  "prelucias."  with 
episcopal  powers:  viz..  Goyaz  and  Cuyaba.  The  church 
of  Brazil  has  been  for  some  lime  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Rome,  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  the  pope 
claiming  the  sovereign  right  of  nomination,  which  the 
church  rejects. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  are  extremely  numerous  in 
many  parts  of  Brazil.  The  saints'  days  are  represented  by- 
many  to  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  as  splendid  as  at  Rome 
herself.  A  reeenl  writer  (Denis,  p.  132)  observes,  that 
neither  the  carnival  at  Venice,  nor  the  declining  masque- 
rades of  Paris,  can  convey  an  exact  Idea  of  the  tumult  and 
extreme  absurdities  which  prevail  during  the  days  of  tho 
■  tatrads,"  or  carnival,  not  only  at  Rio,  but  throughout  the 
cities  of  Brazil.  Luckily,  however,  measures  have  been 
taken  for  lessening  the  number  of  these  nurseries  of  vice 
and  idleness.  The  revenues  uf  many  of  them  revert  to  the 
crown  alter  a  certain  period,  and  no  new  member  can  now 
be  admitted. 

•f  earns  and  .Vary. — The  land  forces  amount  to  from  60.000 
to  65.000  men ;  of  whom  15,000  are  regular  troops.  The 
latter  have  received  considerable  additions  of  late  years,  for 
before  the  last  insurrection  they  did  not  exceed  H0O0. 

The  remainder  of  the  military  force  consults  of  regular 
and  local  militia  :  the  ' 


wbile  the 


•mer  may  be  despatched  on  foreign 
does  not  leave  the  place  of  their 


The  local  militia,  in  which  every  man  from  sixteen  to 
sixty,  who  la  not  already  enrolled  In  the  regular  militia  or 
the  troops  of  the  line,  may  be  called  upon  to  serve,  const! 
lutes  an  Important  defence,  and  la  chiefly  employed  in 
maintaining  internal  order.   One  great  use  may  bo  said  to 


be  that  of  keeping  up  a  certain  military  or.lcr  among  the 
people.   Its  chier officers  are  the  "  capitao  mors,"  or  cow- 


line,  5  frigates,  6  ror- 
;  but  they  are  all  in  a 


The  navy  numbers  1  ship  of  the 
vettes,  13  schooners,  4  steamers,  ate 
very  inefficient  state. 

DU<av»r*  and  Historical  SktUk. — It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  first  discovery  of  Brazil  was  made  on  the  36th  of 
January.  1500,  by  the  Spaniard*,  under  Vinccnte  Yooez 


Plncon.  a  native  of  Palos,  and  one  of  the  compaxlnns  of 

Columbus.  He  is  said  to  have  touched  at  cape  St.  Augus- 
lin,  and  to  have  subsequently  coasted  along  the  shore  as  far 
as  the  river  Amazon,  and  thence  to  the  mouUi  uf  the  Ori- 
noco. Ills  discovery  does  not  appear  to  bavi 
by  any  important  results,  tor  he  made  no 
merely  claimed  the  country'  for  Spain. 

In  the  some  year,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabrnl  was  appointed 
admiral  of  a  large  fleet  sent  out  by  Emanuel,  king  ut  Portu- 
gal, to  follow  up  the  successful  voyage  of  Vaseo  de  Gama 
in  the  East.  Adverse  winds  drove  the  expedition  so  far 
W.  that,  cm  the  35th  of  April,  Cabrnl  (ell  In  with  the  const 
of  Brazil,  which  he  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  Island  ;  and 
Friday  the  fleet  cost  anchor  in  a  commodious 
harbour,  to  watch  be  gave  the  name  of  Purto  Scguru. 
Having  taken  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  by  erecting  a  cross,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  11- 
erra  de  Santa  Cruz,  Cabral  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  taking 
care,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  seud  information  of  his 
discovery  to  his  sovereign.  Soon  after  this  intelligence 
reached  Portugel,  Emanuel  despatched  a  small  squadron  to 
explore  the  country,  under  the  command  of  tlie  famous 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  had  been  invited  from  Seville  for 
that  purpose,  in  1503,  ami  who  made  a  second  voyage  in  a 
subsequent  year.  In  1504,  he  again  returned  to 
bringing  with  him  a  cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  Ate 

It  was  not  until  150ft  that  a  third  voyage  of  discovery  was 
undertaken  to  itruz.il,  as  the  advantages  whlc.li  had  accrued 
on  the  former  voyages  did  not  appear  to  have  answered  the 
expectations  ttf  the  projectors.  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  then 
despatched  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whose  service  be  had 
returned,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  But  this  pro- 
duced a  remonstrance  from  Portugal ;  and  a  dispute  having 
arisen  among  some  of  the  leaders  of  tho  expedition.  It  re- 
turned to  Spain,  without  effecting  anything  of  importance. 
In  1515,  another  expedition  was  lilted  oul  from  Spun,  the 
commamd  of  which  was  assigned  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Hoi  is, 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  finding  a  passage  to  the 
great  Pacific  ocean.  To  this  navigator  is  suppo m  <l  to  be- 
long the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  harbour  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1510,  though  the  priority  in  this 
respect  has  been  disputed  by  the  Portuguese  admiral,  Mar- 
tin Affonso  de  Souzn.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Spain,  the  Portuguese  government  claimed  lite  curgocs,  and 
again  remonstrated  on  this  interference  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

In  the  reign  of  Joan  III.,  the  coast  was  divided  iuto  I 
taincies,  many  of  whleh  extended  50  leagues.  It  is 
less  lo  follow  step  by  step  the  rising  fortunes  oft 
ian  territory.  Various  towns  sprung  up  along  the 
which  were  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  that  then  usually 
awaited  newly-founded  colonies.  They  were  successively 
token  and  plundered  by  the  French,  Dutch,  English.  Ice, 
who,  if  not  expelled,  usually  contented  themselves  with  a 
short  possession,  and  abandoned  them,  after  frequently 
committing  the  nutst  barbarous  atrocities.  Xotw  iih.uuuling 
these  calamities,  the  colony  continued  to  increase  in  pros- 
perity and  importance  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government.  But  it  experienced  a  severe  check 
on  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Simla  in 
1588.  during  the  reign  of  Philip  LI.  As  the  mines  that  bad 
been  discovered,  down  to  that  period,  yielded  lews  wealth 
than  those  of  the  Spanish  possessions  In  S.  America,  Brazil 
did  not  receive  much  favour  from  that  monarch.  The 
Dutch  Usik  advantage  of  this  indifference  on  the  p-i't  of 
Spain ;  and  it  was  not,  indeed,  until  they  had  made  consid- 
erable inroads,  that  an  expedition  was  tilled  out,  bx  1640.  to 
expel  them  from  the  territory.  About  this  period,  the 
house  of  Braganza  was  restored  to  the  throne  uf  Portugal. 
After  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  Dutch  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Brazil  in  1654.  Henceforward  it  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  Portugal,  but  the  latter  country 
being  iu  a  very  abject.  Impoverished  state,  instead  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  its  colony,  was  compelled  to  rest  its  prin- 
cipal hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  independent  exist- 
ence on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Brazil,  which  it  sub- 

col«iniA|l system"      ^  "  ,r*iDU      lh"  wW 

In  180f  a  new  «xa  began  In  Brazil.  The  French  having 
invaded  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  the 
{wince  regent,  John  VI.,  and  his  conn,  accompanied  by  a 
large  body  of  emigrants,  set  sail  for  Brazil,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  35th  of  Jan.,  1B0A  Brazil  immediately  erased 
to  be  treated  as  a  colony.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
her  ports  were  thrown  open  to  all  friendly  and  neutral  na- 
tions ;  and  by  a  decree,  dated  the  15th  of  Nov..  I  - :  I,  all 
nations  were  allowed  to  trade  freely  with  them. 

The  revolution  la  Portugal  in  1630  was  very  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the  same  dcrrrip- 
tion  in  Pernambuco;  and  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  antici- 
pate the  farther  progress  of  revolution,  the  government,  in 
1881,  proclaimed  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  coo? titmlon. 
Soon  after  this,  the  king  having  left  Brazil  for  Portugal,  a 
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struggle  commenced  between  the  Portuguese,  who  wished 
to  recover  their  former  ascendancy  over  Brazil,  and  the 
Brazilians,  who  wore  resolved  to  preserve  their  newly  ac- 
quired liberties,  which  ••mini  in  the  complete  separation  of 
all  connexion,  other  than  that  subsisting  between  indepen- 
dent states,  between  the  two  countries.  The  government 
of  Brazil  having  been  entrusted  lo  the  crown  prince,  Hon 
Pedro,  he  refused  to  admit  the  troops  sent  out  by  Portugal 
to  sup|>ort  her  authority,  or  to  obey  the  instruction*  of  the 
king,  his  father.  In  Ihe  following  year.  I-::.  Brazil  was 
declared  to  be  a  free  and  Independent  state,  nnd  Don  Pedro 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  After  several  stormy  debates, 
the  project  of  a  constitution  (see  ante),  submitted  by  the 
emperor,  was  accepted;  but  the  dispute*  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  chamber  of  deputies  having:  continued,  the 
former  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  ton,  a  minor, 
in  1-31 .  and,  singular  as  It  may  seem,  the  rights  of  the  latter 
have  hitherto  been  preserved  ;  and  some  attempts  at  Insur- 
rection by  the  republican  party  have  been  suppressed  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  internal  tranquillity  has  been  suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

Considering  the  lengthened  period  during  which  Brazil 
has  been  colonized ;  its  vast  extent  and  fertility ;  the  vari- 
ety of  its  productions,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  com- 
merce, lis  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  population  and 
wealth  has  been  extremely  slow.  This  apparent  anomaly 
may.  however,  be  easily  explained.  The  slow  progress  of 
Brazil,  like  that  of  the  contiguous  ci-devant  Spanish  colo- 
nies, is  entirely  owing  In  the  vicious  principles  on  which  It 
w:i«  n.<<t  by  the  mother  < •utiiitry  ;  to  the  rlitid «  u  Iiimi'ii 
of  foreigners  from  the  country  ;  the  oppressive  restrictions 
laid  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  colonists  ;  and.  more 
than  all  the  rest,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese,  and  their 
Inferiority.  In  respect  of  science  and  art,  to  most  other  na- 
tion* of  Europe.  Portugal  could  bequeath  nothing  to  her 
colonies  but  pride,  superstition,  and  Intolerance.  But  since 
the  downfall  of  the  old  colonial  system,  consequent  on  the 
emigration  of  the  court  to  Brazil,  the  foundations  of  a  new 
and  better  order  of  things  have  been  laid.  AVras  tttlomm 
naseitnr  vrdo.  The  settlement  of  thousands  of  foreigners 
in  Bmril.  and  Ihe  unfettered  intercourse  she  now  carries 
on  with  all  tlie  most  civilized  countries  In  the  world,  have 
already  hnd  the  best  effects.  And  though  it  Hill  require  a 
lengthened  period  bt  counteract  the  joint  Influence  of  igno- 
ranre.  slavery,  and  a  debasing  superstition,  Brazil  Is  rapidly 
rising,  not  merely  In  the  scale  of  wealth  nnd  imputation,  but 
also  in  that  of  civilization. 

BRAZZA,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  nenr  the  coast 
of  Unlmntin,  dependant  on  the  circle  of  S|ialatro.  It  is 
about  -i  m.  long,  by  from  5  to  7  broad,  and  contains  twenty 
vlll.ip  v  KVOUI  inhabitant*.     It  i>  very  mountainous 

and  rocky !  in  the  most  elevated  parts  there  are  large  tracts 
quite  stony,  and  hardly  lit  to  hear  the  wildest  plants,  threat 
labour  and  expense  are  necessary  to  bring  the  ground  to  a 
fit  state  for  tillage  ;  yet  the  Inhabitants  go  on  progressively 
Increasing  their  cultivated  land,  and  consequently  their  vin- 
tage, and  diminishing  their  woods  and  cattle.  Its  wine  is 
accounted  the  best  in  Dalmatia;  the  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  oil,  figs,  almonds,  and  saffron.  The  corn  crop 
Is  extremely  scanty,  scarcely  affording  subsistence  to  the 
inhabitants  for  three  mouths  in  the  year;  hence  they  are 
obliged  to  import  to  a  large  extent  from  the  mainland.  The 
stony  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
subject  the  island  lo  frequent  droughts.  Bmzza  was  fa- 
mous in  ancient  times  for  its  kids,  which  still  continue  In 
their  former  perfection.  The  pastures  here  give  to  the 
flesh  not  only  of  kids,  but  of  lambs,  a  particular  delicacy  of 
tartc  ;  the  milk,  too,  of  this  Island  Is  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  so  that  Its  cheese  Is  in  great  re- 
pute In  Dalmatia.  and  wherever  It  Is  known.  Bees  and  silk 
are  cultivated  with  some  success;  and  the  berries  of  the 
lentisk  furnish  Ihe  peasants  with  oil  during  a  scarcity  of 
olives.  This  island  belonged  formerly  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  nnd  was  ceded  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio. 

BREATHITT,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  <00  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  V  fork 
of  Kentucky  river  nn.l  it%  branches.  It  contained,  in  Isjii. 
3517  neat  cattle,  239-4  sheep,  9074  swine;  and  produced 
10\iH  bushels  of  wheat,  01,183  of  Indian  corn.  7740  of  oats, 
SlKM  of  potatoes,  2048  pounds  of  tobacco,  4970  of  cotton. 
13,377  of  sugar.  31,017  bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  Il  had 
nine  grist-mills,  one  sawmill,  nine  distilleries.  Pop.: 
whites,  3070;  slaves,  119;  total.  2105.   Capital.  Breathitt. 

Briatihtt  C  H..  p.  v..  121  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfort.  530  W. 
Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N.  branch  of  Kentucky  river. 
It  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  a  number  of  dwelling 

BRECHIN,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar,  on  n 
sloping  bank  on  the  left  side  of  the  8.  Esk,  7J  m.  W.  from 
it*  junction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose.  Pop.  of  the  town 
5000 ,  of  the  town  and  par.,  6508.  The  main  rtreet,  which 
runs  nearly  N.  and  S„  Is  about  a  mile  In  length.  Homo 
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portions  of  the  town  are  very  steep,  particularly  about  tha 
Cross.  It  was  formerly  walled,  and  was  also  a  bishop's 
see:  the  bishopric  was  founded  by  David  I.  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century ;  and  the  portion  of  the  cathedral 
which  now  forms  the  pariah  church  still  remains.  It  was 
originally  a  stately  Gothic  structure,  but  tut  architectural 
beauty  and  symmetry  hare  been  deuced  by  the  bad  taste 
displayed  in  modern  repairs.  It  Is  surmounted  by  a  square 
-ti'«-|»lf  120  ft.  his;li.  In  ruldition  to  the  jvtri-.fi  church, 
which  Is  collegiate,  there  are  in  the  town  no  fewer  than 
four  Ptesbytcnan  dissenting  chapels,  and  one  Episcopal 
rhapel;  there  Is  also  n  new  plnce  of  worship,  recently 
built.  In  connexion  with  the  established  church.  There 
are  various  schools  In  Brechin,  all  of  them  conducted  on 
tin-  best  principles.  In  the  churchyard,  near  the  cathedral, 
is  one  of  thuae  round  lowers,  of  which  there  is  only  another 
in  Scotland,  at  Abemethy,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  were 
built  by  the  Plcts,  but  for  what  purpose  Is  unknown.  It  is 
108  fL  high.  Is  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof  of  gray  slate, 
and  has  no  staircase,  either  without  or  within.  In  another 
part  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  hospital,  called  the  Jtfsissa 
Dim,  now  used  as  a  stable ;  but  certain  funds  which  be- 
longed to  it  afford  weekly  allowances  lo  poor  inhab.  being 
tlie  widows  or  children  of  burgesses.  The  Red  Friars  seem 
to  have  had  a  monastery  here,  but  all  traces  of  It  have  dis- 
appeared. (Kritk'i  Scot.  Buhffi.  edit  1824,  p.  397.)  But, 
Interesting  and  venerable  as  Brechin  la  for  lis  antiquities 
and  Its  historical  and  ecclesiastical  name,  it  p  no  less  Im- 
portant now.  though  In  a  very  different  department— that 
of  manufactures.  Its  staple  manufacture  Is  linen,  partly 
bleached  (hence  the  number  of  bleaching- grounds  In  the 
immediate  vicinity),  and  Osnaburghs,  sackcloth,  coffee  and 
cotton  baggings,  sic.  "The  particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture." to  quote  from  the  AVsj  Statistical  .Iceount  (No.  1., 
$  Brechin),  "are  heckling,  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleach 
tng.  There  may  be  employed  in  heckling  about  30  men 
and  women;  In  spinning,  200 ;  in  weaving,  from  1000  to 
1500 ;  in  bleaching,  from  40  to  50.  Besides  the  above 
brandies  of  manufacture,  two  distilleries  for  spirits,  three 
nurseries,  and  three  lime-works,  have  been  for  some  time 
In  full  operation  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town."  Brechin  unites  with  Montrose.  Forfar,  Bervic,  and 
Arbroath  In  sending  a  mna  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  in  1838-9.  335.  Of  the  eminent  men  which  this 
place  has  produced,  the  late  Dr.  John  Gillies,  author  of  a 
valunble  history  of  Greece,  a  translation  of  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle,  and  royal  historiographer  for  Scotland,  deserves 
special  mention. 

Brechin  castle,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the  real 
dence  of  the  Mautes  of  Panmure,  stands  on  a  precipice 
overlooking  the  Esk,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
deep  ravine.  This  castle  was  ftsrroerly  a  fortress.  In  1303 
It  withstood  a  siege  of  twenty  days  by  Ihe  English  under 
Edward  I. ;  and  surrendered  onlv  when  Sir  Thomas  Maule, 
lis  brave  commander,  was  killed. 

BRECK EN  RIDGE,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  N.psrt 
of  the  state,  and  contains  Tut)  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.W.  by  '  >hk> 
river,  and  S.  by  Rough  creek,  a  branch  of  Green  river.  It 
contained,  In  1840,  §557  neat  cattle,  13,840  sheep,  83.951 
swine;  and  produced  75,430  bushels  of  wheat,  3098  of  rye, 
XA.Xti  <>f  Indlnn  corn,  1 19,933  of  onto.  30,537  of  potatoes, 
1,807,104  pounds  of  tobacco,  4115  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty- 
nine  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  fifteen  grist-mills,  twelve 
saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  eight  tanneries,  one  distillery,  on* 
nrademy.  53  students.  Pop.:  whites,  7339;  slaves,  IflBl , 
I'r.f  coloured.  11:  total.  r*».M.    Cnpunl.  llnrdcnsburf . 

BRECKNOCK,  U.  Lancaster  co..  Po..  20  in.  N.E.  l.an 
caster.  Drained  by  branches  of  Muddy  creek,  which  afford 
water-power.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  two  flouring  mills,  four  grist-mills,  six  saw 
mills.  Ave  schools.  145  scholars.   Pop.  733. 

BaaraxocK.  t,  Berks  co..  Pa.  Watered  by  Big  and  Ml 
tie  Muddy  creeks.  It  contains  one  store,  three  grist  nulls, 
three  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill.   Pop.  935. 

BRECON,  or  BRECKNOCK,  an  inland  co.  of  S.  Wnhja, 
having  N.  the  cos.  of  Cardigan  and  Radnor ;  W.  Cardigan 
nnd  Cnermnrthen;  S.  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  ;  and  B. 
the  latter  and  Hereford.  It  Is  about  35  m.  in  length,  by 
about  30  m-  la  breath,  nnd  contains  483,500  seres.  Il  is  per- 
vaded by  two  principal  mountain  chains,  which,  with  tbetr 
offsets,  occupy  a  Urge  portion  of  the  surface.  The  highest 
summits  are  the  beacons  of  Brecknock.  Capellsnte.  and 
Cradle  mountain  :  respectively  2Hfi2,  2304,  and  2545  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  sre.  however,  n  number 
of  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Wve  skirts  the  en.  for 
n  considerable  distance  on  the  N.\V„  and  M  Is  traversed  by 
the  I'sk.  Taof.  and  other  lesser  streams,  (lunate  retber 
severe  nnd  humid.  Though  a  good  deal  Improved,  agri- 
culture is  still  In  a  very  backward  state ;  and  no  proper  ro- 
tation of  crops  is  observed.  Onlx  and  barley  are  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  attention,  but  a  good  deal  of  wbest  Is  also 
raised.   Turnips  arc  more  extensively  cultivated  thsn  for- 
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merly,  and  the  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  hi  also  improved. 
Ftran  mostly  •mail,  and  generally  occupied  by  tenants  at 
will  Average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  .'•«.  3W.  an  acre.  Mm 
ofaciurea  unimportant.  consisting  principally  of  woollen 
cloth,  the  produce  of  domestic  Industry.  There  are  Iron- 
works on  the  B.  confine*  of  the  co,  adjacent  to  those  of 
Merthyr  Tydvtt,  Hlrwaln.  and  Kumney,  which  employed, 
la  1831.  470  men.  Principal  towns.  Brecon,  O'riekhowcll, 
and  Buillh.  The  Welsh  language,  though  still  spoken  In 
different  part*  of  the  co..  Is  falling  rapidly  Into  disuse. 
Brecon  is  divided  into  six  hund.  and  sixty-six  par.  In  1841 
It  had  10.634  Inhnb.  hoases.  nnd  53.3D5  Inliab.  It  returns 
two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  one  for  the  co..  and  one  for  the 
bnr.  of  Brecon.  Registered  electors  for  ro..  1837-38,  3305. 
Expenditure  foe  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1837-38,  £12.946. 

Biicos,  a  bo.  and  town  of  8.  Wales,  cap.  of  the  above 
to  ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  llonddu  and  Tarrel  with  the 
L'sk  ;  144  m.  W.  by  IS.  London.  Pop.,  1831.  4193;  1831, 
So\!T>  houses  at  the  Utter  date,  1150.  It  Is  an  ancleni. 
Irregularly-built  town,  on  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque 
atte  |  there  are  three  principal  streets,  which  diverge  fiom 
the  high  street,  and  contain  many  well  built  house*:  the 
■son est  building*  are  towards  the  approaches,  un  either 
•Me;  which,  however,  on  the  line  of  the  chief  thorough 
fare,  have  been  ranch  widened  and  improved  within  n 
recent  period:  it  la  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are 
four  churches — St  John's,  originally  attached  to  the  priory  ; 
Hi.  Mary's,  a  chapel  of  ease  (both  Gothic,  and  nearly  rebuilt 
In  Henry  VIII. 'a  reign) ;  Ht.  David's,  built  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  and  one  of  the  oldest  In  the  county ;  and  Christ 
Church,  a  coHegiaie  church,  established  by  Henry  VIII.: 
It  1*  extra-parochial,  and  has  •  grammar  school  attached  to 
It,  There  la  an  endowed  free  school  for  SO  boys,  and  three 
or  four  small  charities  (the  principal  of  which  amounts  to 
£36  a  year,  for  apprenticing  poor  children),  and  a  borough 
and  county  hall,  rebuilt  in  1770,  a  good  spacious  building, 
ta  the  high  street,  with  the  market  place  under  it.  There 
at  a  promenade  along  the  Usk,  under  the  old  town  walla, 
which  commands  a  noble  range  of  mountain  scenery  ;  and 
a  more  retired  one  through  the  priory  woods.  The  Breck- 
nock and  Abcrfavenny  canal  (35  m.  long)  commences  at 
this  town,  and  Joins  the  Monmouthshire  canal  ( 18  m.  long), 
which  last  joins  the  Usk  near  Newport.  There  are  on  It 
wharfs  for  cool  and  lime  at  Brecon  ;  and  a  train  road  (35  m. 
In  length)  at  the  head,  for  conveying  these  nnd  other  article* 
inland.  Regular  passage  and  trading  boats  ply  on  the  cannl. 
Weekly  market*  are  held  on  Friday  for  cattle ;  Saturday 
and  Wednesday  for  general  provisions ;  and  Ave  annual 
fain,  for  stock  and  agricultural  produce  (each  preceded  by 
a  leather  fair),  1st  Wednesday  In  March.  4th  May,  5th 
July,  9th  September,  and  15th  .November:  those  of  May 
and  November  are  also  statute  fairs  for  hiring  servants. 
There  are  no  manufactures;  and  its  trade  chiefly  consists 
In  the  supply  of  article*  of  general  commmpdon  to  the 
neighbourhood,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  cm. 
The  limits  of  (he  pari,  borough  comprise  the  parishes  of  St. 
David's,  St.  John's,  St.  Mary's;  the  Castle,  and  Christ's 
church  precincts,  and  the  ward  of  Trerostle,  which  la  10  in. 
off,  and  only  connected  with  It  for  election  purposes.  It* 
preient  municipal  limit*  are  restricted  to  about  one  third  of 
ths  former,  and  comprise  only  the  town  and  some  small 
portions  Immediately  contiguous.  It  has  four  nlderriu-n  and 
tw.-tvp  councillor*.  Previously  to  the  Munlcipnl  Reform 
Act,  courts  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions  lor  the  borough 
were  held,  but  the  business  was  of  trifling  extent :  there 
was  also  a  court  of  record,  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  held 
Wfkly,  on  Monday*  and  Thursday*,  and  much  resorted  to. 
This  and  the  petty  sessions  are  still  held.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  for  Ihe  county  are  held  In  Brecon.  Brecon 
has  returned  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
Mury.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  privilege  vested 
in  11  burgesses.  There  are  350  qualifying  tenement*  of 
lit)  and  upward*:  registered  electors  In  1838,  339.  Brecon 
l»  the  chief  polling  town  of  the  co.  The  cnatlc  of  Brecon 
was  built  in  1094.  from  which  period  the  town  also  dates 
It*  origin ;  m«ny  Norman  families  then  settled  in  the  Co., 
whoa*  descendants  still  remain.  It  was  surrounded  by 
Ma]  walls:  Basski  and  Ihe  castle  were  destroyed  in  the 
last  civil  war,  by  the  Inhabitants,  to  prevent  a  siege,  or 
brine  saddled  wiih  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison. 

BRKDA.  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
■M.  Bnli  int.  cap.  arrond.  and  cant,  on  Uie  Merit,  24  m. 
W8.W.  Boi»  te-Duc  and  30  m.  N.N.E.  Antwerp.  Pop. 
I3.0U0.  It  1*  one  of  the  strongest  places  In  the  kingdom, 
Mag  regularly  fortified,  and  defended  hv  a  citadel  rebuilt 
by  Wilham  III.  king  of  F.nglnnd ;  its  position,  in  the  middle 
of  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid  under  wnier,  contributes  ma- 
terially to  it*  strength.  It  i*  well  bttili.  wiih  broad  and 
well-paved  (treats;  has  four  squares,  a  fine  quay,  several 
canals,  an  arsenal,  town  hall,  two  Protestant  and  four  Ca- 
tholic churches,  on  orphan  hospital.  The  principal 
Protestant  church  ha*  a  spire  303  ft.  in  height.  The  ram 
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part*  are  planted  with  trees,  and  afford  fine  pmmenoue*. 
It  is  ihe  seat  of  tribunnla  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce ;  nnd  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  linen, 
hat*,  etc..  with  breweries  and  tanneries. 

Rreda  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Prince  Maurice, 
In  1500,  by  weans  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master 
of  a  boat  who  sometimes  supplied  the  garrison  with  fuel. 
With  singular  address,  he  eoetrived  to  introduce  70  chosen 
soldiers  into  the  town,  under  a  cargo  of  turf;  who,  having 
attacked  the  garrison  in  the  night,  and  secured  the  gales, 
their  comrade*  came  to  their  assistance,  and  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Spinolo,  in  1035;  but  was  finally  ceded  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  In  1648.  (Ditt.  (if- 
grapkiqtu.  ire.;  H  *(*»«'»  PhUip  II  .  m  158. 

BRF/DE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Gironde,  cap. 
cant,  near  Bordeaux.   Pop.  1531. 

This  village  would  be  unworthy  notice  la  a  work  of  this 
sort,  were  it  not  that  in  its  environs  is  ihe  Chateau  ie  /a 
Brtdt,  where  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Etynt  dee 
was  born,  and  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  bis 
immortal  works.  It  Is  a  large  gloomy-looking  building,  in 
the  middle  of  extensive  plains  and  meadow*,  and  I*  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water,  over  which  Is  a 
drawbridge.  In  the  chamber  used  by  Montesquieu,  the 
furniture  ha*  been  carefully  preserved  as  la  hi*  tune :  It 
consists  of  a  plain  bed,  a  few  easy  chairs  of  a  Gothic  shape, 
and  some  family  pictures;  the  room  is  wainscolled,  and 
from  the  window  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Montesquieu  was  much  attached  to  this  retreat. 
"Je  puis  dire."  says  he,  "que  la  Brede  est  un  des  llcux 
aussi  ngroablcs  qu'il  y  alt  en  France;  au  chateau  pres.  la 
nature  s'y  trouve  en  robe  de  chambre,  et  pour  alnsi  dire  au 
lever  du  lit."  (Hugo,  art.  (itrtnde ;  InglWt  Suitirrtand, 
4  c,  p.  333.) 

BRF.MF.N.  one  of  the  three  free  German  Hansentic  cities 
on  the  Wcscr,  by  which  it  is  Intersected.  00  m.  8.W.  Ham- 
burg, and  about  37  m.  direct  distance  from  Bremerhaven.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser ;  la  L  53°  4'  45"  N.,  long.  8°  48"  3" 
K.  Pop.  43,000.  The  larger  portion  of  the  city,  called  the 
MtMtadty  or  old  town,  lies  on  the  right,  and  Ihe  AVs.-f :r, 
or  new  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  in 
the  latter  are  comparatively  straight  and  broad,  but  those 
in  Ihe  former  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  being  high,  they  nave  a  gloomy  appearance.  An 
island  in  the  river  i*  Included  within  the  city  ;  the  commit 
n leal ii in  between  Its  two  great  division*  being  kept  up  by  s 
bridge,  which  crosses  this  island.  The  ramparts  by  which 
the  town  was  formerly  surroundod.  have  been  levelled 
planted,  and  converted  Into  fine  gardens  and  promenades 
II  has  nine  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral,  built  In  1100. 
la  the  principal:  the  church  of  Sf.  Ausgarius  has  a  spire 
3SS  ft.  in  height.  The  new  town-ball,  formerly  the  arcbl 
episcopal  palace,  is  a  building  of  the  same  elaborate  cha 
racier  a*  the  town  hall*  In  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the 
Netherlands.  There  is  also  an  old  town-hall,  built  in  1405, 
beneath  which  are  the  famous  wine  cellars,  containing  vat* 
tilled  with  hock,  said  to  he  considerably  more  than  100 
year*  old.  It  has  also  an  exchange,  with  concert  and  ball- 
rooms ;  a  museum,  built  in  1801,  containing  a  public  library, 
lecture  and  reading  room*,  ate. ;  a  theatre;  a  building  call- 
ed the  Sekuttimg,  or  place  of  meeting  of  the  elder  merchant* 
{OnvmtHuium  Senior**):  a  weighing-house;  a  fmda- 
gegium  (for  scientific  instruction),  gymnasium,  high  school, 
school  of  commerce  and  navigation,  school  of  design,  dec ; 
two  orphan  asylums,  and  numerous  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. One  of  the  most  Interesting  objects  in  Ihe  town  I* 
the  observatory,  from  which  Dr.  Olber*  discovered  the  new 
planets  Pallas  and  Vesta,  in  1803  and  1807.  Both  sides  the 
river  are  lined  with  handsome  and  convenient  quay*. 

The  manufactures  of  Bremen  are  pretty  considerable. 
The  principal  are  those  for  the  preparation  of  snuff  and 
cigars,  which  employ  a  great  many  bands.  There  are  also 
about  100  distilleries;  numerous  factories  for  weaving,  and 
establishments  for  bleaching  linen;  two  factories  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton;  nine  sugar  refineries;  with  tanneries, 
■ail  and  canvass  factories,  soap  and  candle  do,  cordage  do, 
oil  work*,  tut.  A  considerable  trade  Is  also  carried  un  in 
the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vessel*. 

The  situation  of  Bremen  render*  her  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  Hanover.  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries 
traversed  by  the  Weser.  In  consequence.  *he  ha*  an  ex- 
tensive and  Increasing  trade.   Vaasels  of  largo  size  stop  at 

Bremerli  iven,  on  ihe  K.  side  of  Ihe  river,  where  a  new 
and  excellent  harbour  ha*  been  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground 
ended.  In  1837.  by  Hanover  lo  Bremen.  Vessels  drawing 
13  lo  14  ft,  water  ascend  the  river  a*  far  a*  Vegesack,  13  m. 
below  Bremen ;  and  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  7  ft. 
water  come  up  to  the  city.  The  grent  article*  of  Impart 
are  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products; 
whale  oil.  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn,  vegetable  oil,  cheese 
butter,  wine,  tea,  rice.  iron,  spices,  dye-woods,  etc. 
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Of  the  article*  of  export  linens  occupy  by  far  the  roiwt 
prominent  place ;  Bad  next  to  ihdu  are  snulT  and  cigars, 
with  han.»  and  bacon,  oak  bark,  rags,  bone*,  chicory,  oil- 
cake, refined  sugar,  quills,  soap,  lead,  vitriol,  fee.  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  ihe  principal  article*  imported  into,  and  ex- 
ported from  Bremen,  In  1838,  specifying  the  quantity  or 
(where  that  la  not  given)  the  value  of  each  article. 

Ivacipnl  articles  of  Import  fn  1838: 


Tobacco      23.W1H.O00  lb*.  Popper 

ConVe        14,498,000  Tar 

Sugnr         14,000,000  Butter 

Tralu  oil          45.090  ton*.  Cheese  (1K*5) 

Cotton              6,607  bales.  Tallow 

Cotton  yam  >         m  Knpe  oil 

and  (wut  J  Linseed  ditto 

Wine              11,017  hbda.  Hemp  ditto 

Tea              300,000  lbs,  Iron,  bar  and 

Bice            2,500,000  pinte 

Hide*           1,180,000  be 
Indigo  33,000 

The  total  value  of  all  the  articles  Imported  by  pea 
Bremen  In  1838  was  15,000,000  rix  dollars,  or  at  3*.  3d 
rix  dollar)  £3,517,500. 

Principal  articles  of  export  la  1808 : 
Linen,  fine  fabric*  (value)  . 


9.Y(N*llhs. 

0,534  tons. 
1,000,000  lbs. 

793,417 
153,000 
'J00.000 
500.000 
14.500 

|  6,000,000 

etc.  4lc. 

Into 
P" 


as?  : 


Iron  and  steel  war* 
Cora  and  legume*       .  . 
Tobacco,  snuir,  Ate, 
Cigars  (value) 
Wheat  flour 

Butter  

Cheese  .... 

Bonea   3,184.742 

leather   140,556 

Oak  bark   1.707.543 

R^t«   L89&4M 

Couoo  good*        ....  841.787 

Chicory,  green  oad  dry       .      .  355,135 

8"»rch    4*0.730 


3.445.000  rix  doll. 
43,313 

164  bale*. 
31,437  centner. 
57,407 
6,031  latu. 
5,546,47V  lbs. 
604,236  rix  doll. 
3811.041  Iba. 
334.511 
■sV837 


White  lead  . 
Sugar,  refined  and 
Oil  cake 

tigfa  .ni 

Ditto 


Urn.*.* 
386,!»73 
4.631.741 

911 

13,318,800  no. 
Tobacco  pipe*  (value)        ,  30.418  rix -doll. 

Soap  (brown)       ....       %JO»  too*. 
Ditto  in  bar*        ....     334.697  Iba. 

Bamm   701.530 

8>«P   687.953 

Bwun   977,330 

Juniper  berrtea    ....  38.305 

Vitriol   137.861 

Wax  87,171 

•  Wood  3R0K5 

Total  value  of  export*  by  sea  in  1838.  11.500,000  rix  dol- 
lars, or  Xl.q20.833.  But.  exclusive  of  her  trad*  by  sea, 
Bremen  baa  a  very  extensive  internal  trade,  on  which,  in- 
deed, her  external  trade  i*  almost  wholly  bottomed.* 

The  shipping  of  Bremen  ha*  Increased  rapidly  since  1830. 
About  that  period,  most  colonKI  and  foreign  goods  were 
imported  in  English  nnd  American  ship*,  a*  consignments 
on  loreign  account ;  but  since  then,  the  shipping  of  the 
town  bas  been  *o  much  augmented  that  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  tu  tr*de  Is  conducted  In  foreign  bottom*, 
e'mce  then,  al«>.  tl.r  Bremen  merchants  have  formed  e-tnb 
tubmen  is  in  New  York.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Havana,  and 
other  emporiums,  both  In  N.  and  8.  America  ;  *o  that  they 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  foreign 


have 


demand  and  credit,  nnd  are  able  to  conduct  their  hnstnew 
with  greater  advantage  nnd  security.  In  1837.  Bremen  had 
only  74  merchant  ship*,  whereas,  in  January'  1839.  she  had 
151  :  viz,  33  ship*  of  300  last*  and  upwards.  36  of  from  150 
to  200  lasts.  54  fropj  100  to  150  ditto,  43  from  50  to  100  ditto, 
and  six  under  50  last*.  She  had  then  also  86  river  ship*, 
of  from  13  to  43  last*.    Bremen  1*  the  principal  continental 

Kfor  the  despatch  of  emigrants  for  America,  ns  ninny  as 
00  having  embarked  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  year.  In 
1837  there  entered  the  port  of  Bremen  699  ships  'Including 
repeated  voyages),  of  the  burden  of  105.003  tons,  from  foreign 
countries.  Of  these.  30  ships  of  3049  Ions'  burden  were 
Brlil-h  :  and  34  ships  of  7688  tons*  burden.  American.  Of 
the  Bremen  ship*  no  fesver  than  98  of  28.875  ton*'  burden, 
were  from  the  United  Slates ;  and  27  ships,  of  6340  tons' 
'•urden,  from  Cuba. 
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Bremen  is  possessed  of  n  tract  of  territory  lying  round  thsj 
city,  on  both  sides  the  Weser,  containing  in  all  about  74  so,, 
wiles,  with  o  pop.,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  city,  of  16,000  ; 
making  the  total  pop.  of  the  slate  58,000.  The  land,  which 
Is  low  and  marshy,  intersected  by  canals,  and  very  fertile. 
Is  mostly  appropriated  to  pasture.  The  Inhab.  of  the  city 
and  country  arc  all  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  a  boat 
1500  If,  Ca (hoi its  and  u  lew  Jews.  The  cxcculivr  govern- 
ment Is  vested  in  a  senate,  consisting  of  four  burgomaster*, 
two  syndics,  and  34  councillors ;  but  the  prlacipal  I egi da- 
tive authority  1*  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly  of  tmrgesssea 
(  H'ttiArit).  composed  of  all  resident  cilixens  that  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  taxes,  without  tegurd  to  their  religion.  The 
kenale  chooses  senators  fur  life,  from  a  list  of  candidate* 
proposed  by  the  burgesses,  la  1837.  the  ordinary  and  exirsv 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  republic  amounted  to  573,843  rtx- 
doilars,  and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  to 
597,006  rix  dollars,  leaving  a  deficit  of  23,163  rvx-dollara. 
There  is  on  export  duly  of  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  nil 
good*  shipped  from,  and  an  Import  duty  of  |  per  cent,  on 
all  goods  Imported  Into  Bremen.  The  port  and  shipping 
charges  are  very  moderate.  Bremen  contributes  485  men 
to  the  army  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 

Bremen  is  said  to  have  been  founded  In  788.  She  was 
long  one  of  tho  leading  towns  of  the  Uaoseatic  league.  In 
1640,  she  was  summoned  to  the  diet,  and  allowed  a  seal 
and  vote  on  the  Rhenish  bench,  in  tho  college  of  imperial 
clues.  In  1648,  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  arch- 
bishopric to  which  Bremen  had  given  name  was  secular 
ired  in  favour  of  Sweden,  who  held  it  till  1712,  when  It  won 
taken  possession  of  by  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to 
Hanover  In  1731.  Bremen  acquired  from  the  electors  of 
Hanover  n  full  recognition  of  its  independence  and  other 
prenatal! ve*.  which  had  sometimes  been  disputed  by  tha 
Swedes.  In  1806,  it  was  taken  by  the  French;  and  fmm 
1810  to  1813,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  ihe  Weser.  In  1815,  It  was  restored  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  its  old  franchise*.  ( Va%  fUdtu's  tUatto- 
Uci  of  Ike  Kingdom  of  Hanorrr.  li.,  1 16.  fee. ;  Cvaerrseiiasa* 
Uucon;  Board  of  Trmds  Pafcrs,  vUL,  254,  and  pnvU 
xnfurmAtm.) 

BaaNKN,  p.  t,  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  40  m.  S.K.  Augusta.  15  m. 
E.8.K.  Wise  asset.  Taken  Irian  tbe  K.  part  of  Bristol.  U 
contains  four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist  null,  one  saw 
mill,  seven  schools,  250  scholars    Pop.  b37. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  hund. 
i  >»ii!ton  :md  Eithorne.  at  the  junction  ol  the  Ilrent  with 
the  Thames,  eight  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop..  1821,  8644  ; 
1841,  37,054 :  houses  at  the  latter  dale.  6735.  It  consists  of 
one  long  indifferently-built  street,  on  lite  great  W.  road 
from  the  metropolis,  a  modem  stone  bridge  connect*  kt 
w  ith  the  8.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  another  (built  in  IBM, 
on  the  site  of  one  very  ancient)  spans  the  Brent,  which 
divides  the  town  into  Old  and  New  Brentford;  the  former 
in  the  parish  of  Ealing,  the  latter  a  distinct  parish.  The 
church  at  Old  Brentford  Is  dependant  on  lhai  of  Ealing; 
that  of  New  Brentford  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hanwell ;  both 
nr.'  modern  structure*.  There  are  lour  dissenting  clmjicls. 
three  endowed  free  schools,  and  two  national  schools.  A 
neekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  annual  fairs  17th 
May  and  1 2th  September.  There  are  floor-mills,  a  distillery, 
and  an  Iron  foundry,  in  the  town;  the  malting  business  kt 
:iN..  c  irrwd  on  In  some  extent.  Tin-**- employ  mam  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  market  gardens  of  Ealing  employ  others; 
and  the  UaJsc  arising  from  it*  thoroughfare  is  considerable, 
and  occupies  another  portion.  The  Grand  Junction  canal 
join*  the  Brent  a  Utile  below  Hnnwell.  and  its  communica- 
tion is  continued  by  it  to  Ihe  Thames,  on  which  there  arc 
several  w  hurfs,  between  the  town  and  Kew  garden*.  Ana. 
value  of  real  prop.  In  1898,  of  Old  Brentford  and  Ealing, 
£37.463;  of  New  Brentford.  £7418.  It  is  tbe  central  tow* 
of  a  poor  law  union  of  ten  parishes:  the  average  rates  of 
the  former  arc  £3136,  of  lb*  latter  £1150;  the  former  has 
Ihe.  the  Inner  two  guardian*.  Brentford  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  co.  town,  but  il  has  no  public  hall,  nor  separate 
jurisdiction  Thsjft  )  <.,uri  ol  rci,ueti.«  for  debts  under 
40*.  held  during  (lie  summer  half  year  in  the  town  ;  during 
the  oilier  at  Oxbridge :  its  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
hundred*  of  Eithorne  and  Spelllltorne.  It  is  the  chief  poll- 
ing town,  where  the  co.  members  ure  nominated. 

BRE.NT8VILLE.  C.  H„  p.  v..  capital  of  Prince  William 
co,  Va„  101  m.  N.  Richmond.  45  W.  Il  contains  the  county 
buildings  and  several  dwellings. 

BRENTWOOD  p.  L.  Rockingham  co..  Iff.  II  35  m.  S  R. 
Concord.  485  W.  Drained  by  Exeter  r„  which  affords  good 
water-power.  Incorporated  in  1744.  It  contains  two  stores, 
one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton  factory  with  500  spindles;  four 
saw  mills,  four  schools.  25  scholar*.  Pop,  888, 

BRESCIA,  (an.  Britta)  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  rap. 
pmv.  same  name,  on  the  Garxa,  and  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Melln,  nt  the  foot  of  Die  Alps,  on  the  margin  of  the 
great  plain  of  Lotn  hardy,  51  m.  E.  Milan,  oad  30  m.  N  N  ■> 
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Orama:  tot  45P  33*  18"  N-  long.  10°  17  34"  E  Pop 
It  U  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  has  a 
on  a  bill  on  an  eminence  within  the  waits :  the 
Pts  are  broad  and  straight,  and  lu  numerous  squares, 
lie  buildings,  palaces  and  fountain*,  give  It  an  air  of 
and  magnificent*.   It  la  the  sent  of  a  bishopric  ; 
baa  •  fine  modern  cathedral  of  white  marble,  begun  in 
.  and  finished  unljr  in  )f25 ;  an  elegant  modern  episcopal 
b,  and  many  churches  nnd  convents,  some,  of  which 
a/.  -:ml  to  he  ornnmcnled  v\  1th  |n<  lures  by  tin-  nt.-i-tm  of 
tbe  Venetian  school.   The  Palace  of  Jnstlce  fPatofal  f'uh 
lace),  built  an  tbe  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  la  curious,  as 
exhibiting  that  incongruous  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian 
architecture  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  Ihe  edifices  of  north 
em  Italy  :  It  has  also  a  tine  museum  of  antiquities,  a  targe 
theatre,  a  menu-drpttia.  n  public  library,  tyceum,  gymn* 
■ium.  an  athenaeum,  or  academy  of  science  and  belles- let 
Cre*.  with  numerous  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  establish- 
men  is,  and  do  fewer  than  73  public  fountains.    It  ia  dis- 
tinguished by  its  industry  and  trade.  Near  it  are  large  iron 
work*,  and  the  arms  and  cutlery  of  Brescia  hare  been 
ffeckoned  tbe  best  In  Italy :  it  has  also  fabrics  of  silk. 
V,  fee.,  with  numerous  oil-mills,  tanneries,  4te.  A 
aeaces  annually  on  the  6th  of  August ;  and  a  large 
buildinf  at  constructed  outside  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  frequenting  the  fair.    Brescia  has  produced  ninny 
eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Tartnglia, 
Hunt  hsUl.  Agon  i,  4k. 

This  city  Is  very  ancient.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cap.  of  tbe  Graessaat,  nnd  It  subsequently  became  a 
Human  colony  and  munieiyium.  Il  wns  sacked  by  Atlila. 
Being  declared  by  Otho  I.  a  free  city,  It  was  governed  for 
•Marty  300  yean  by  Its  own  consuls ;  but  being  distracted 
by  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  nnd  Ghlhelllaes,  It  placed 
Itself,  in  M'Jn.  under  Ihe  Venetian  government.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Preach  during  the  League  of  Cambray,  and 
revolted,  was  retaken  by  them  by  storm  in  1512, 
;  was  given  up  to  military  elocution.  On  this  oeca- 
tbe  Chevalier  Bayard,  tbe  knight  tana  peur  tt  iim 
I  was  severely  wounded.  It  hns  nlso  been  repent 
laid  waste  by  the  plague  and  small-pox  :  and  was  to 
part  destroyed,  in  174B,  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magn 
sine.  During  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  It  was  the  cap. 
of  ihe  dep.  of  Mella. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  town  is  derived  from  lis  anilqnt 
firs.  During  excavations,  begun  in  1830  nnd  continued  till 
MM,  there  was  discovered  a  beautiful  temple  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  columns  of  Ihe  Corinthian  order: 
and  under  the  pavement  wns  found  a  bronze  «lattio  of  Vic 
torv,  between  5  and  0  feet  high,  represented  as  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  an.    ( Jtossjm/di ;  Grader's  I  fly,  ii.,  6a  fcc) 

BREMLAU.  the  second  city  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
cap.  pro  v.  Silesia,  and  of  a  regency  and  circ.  of  the  same 
name,  at  tbe  confluence  of  ilia  small  river  Ohlan  with  the 
Oder;  1st.  51°  6*  30"  N.,  long.  17°  9  18"  E.  Pop.  (1837) 
8&SS0,  of  whom  about  00.000  were  Protestants,  34,000  Calh 
olirs.  and  tbe  remainder  Jews,  ate.  It  comprises  tbe  old 
and  new  towns,  with  various  suburbs,  some  of  them  built 
on  Islands  of  the  Oder,  and  united  to  the  body  of  the  town 
by  numerous  bridges.  Streets  in  the  old  town  mostly  nar- 
row ;  but  those  in  the  newer  parts  are  broad,  and  the  houses 
good ;  while  the  number  nnd  mngnifirenre  of  the  squares 
sad  public  buildings  give  it  on  air  of  splendour.  Among 
the  Inner  may  be  specified  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1148: 
the  church  of  St.  Elutnbeth.  with  n  spire  of  304  feet  I.Vmr- 
ray)  in  bright;  and  several  other  churches;  the  cidreu.nl 
convent  of  the  Augustine*:  the  palace,  now  the  govern 
men t  house,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great:  the  nrchiepisco 
pal  palace,  tnw-n  house,  mint.  Catholic  gymnasium,  theatre. 
Exchange  Buildings,  university,  barrack*,  ace.  A  colossal 
statue  In  cast-iron  of  Marshal  Blurher.  by  Ranch,  was  erect- 
ed opposite  to  the  Exchange  Buildings  in  lr»i7.  to  comment 
orate  tbe  decisive  and  Important  victory  gained  by  the  Mar- 
shal and  tho  Prussian  Inndwchr  under  his  command  over 
the  French  under  Mncdonald,  on  the  Katshach,  in  1813. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1703,  ami  had.  In  1834.  030, 
and.  In  1607.  731  students — u  decline,  we  may  remark,  not 
peculiar  to  this,  but  which  extend*  to  nil  the  other  Prussian 
miners  idea.  Breslau  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
province,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  latter  and  for  the  re- 
gency, a  supreme  council  of  mrnea,  and  trthcr  adtninlstra 

tivr  i  -t.il. u. hiii.nl. .    Ile*ide  .  the  university,  it  has  a  ,,-|  I 

of  Industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb,  of  surgery,  one  Cnthoiic  and 
three  Protestant  gy  mnasiums,  a  seminary  for  the  instrue 
don  of  school  masters,  a  school  of  architecture,  a  school  of 
arts,  and  an  immense  number  of  Inferior  schools,  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  public  utility,  Jcc.  The  library  of  the 
university  contain  nbovo  130,000  volumes,  and  there  are 
several  smaller  collections  all  open  to  the  public.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  richly-endowed  hospitals  nnd  other 
charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be  specified  one 
for  faithful  servant!.   It  ha*  numerous  breweries  and  dls 


tilleries  (of  the  latter  nearly  100),  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ;  alum,  soap,  plate,  jewellery, 
Itc ;  and  Is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  being 
in  some  measure  the  tntrrait  of  the  province.  Exclusive 
of  Its  own  products,  lire  greater  part  of  the  linens,  cottons, 
cloth,  Jcc,  manufactured  In  Silesia,  are  disposed  of  at  it* 
fairs.  Metals  from  the  mines,  and  Umber  from  the  forests 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  are  also  brought  here  in 
large  quantities,  with  flax  and  hemp,  madder,  and  oxen 
fmm  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  Exclusive  of  its  other 
fairs,  two  great  fairs  for  the  sale  of  wool  are  held  annunll) 
in  June  and  October.  The  first  of  these  is  Ihe  greatest  fait 
of  Its  kind  In  Germany,  the  quantity  sold  being  usually 
about  ft. 000,000  lbs.  During  its  continuance,  the  town,  ow 
Ing  to  the  number  of  persons  In  the  Oriental  costume,  has  a 
gotsi  deal  of  the  appearance  of  an  eastern  city.  The  Bank 
of  Berlin  has  a  branch  here.  The  conveyance  of  goods  to 
and  from  Hamburgh  by  water  occupies  from  30  to  34  dnys. 

The  fortifications  with  which  Breslau  was  formerly  sur 
rounded  were  demolished  by  the  French.  The  ramparts 
have  sinre  been  levelled,  planted,  and  laid  out  in  public 
walks ;  the  bastions  have  been  converted  Into  terraces;  and 
the  ditch  Into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water,  to  the  great 
embellishment  of  the  city. 

Breslau  is  the  most  bustling  animated  town  In  the  Prus 
sinn  dominions.  The  inhabitant*  are  evidently  wealthy  , 
and  the  increasing  number  of  new  buildings,  ornamented 
villas,  and  pleasure  grounds  In  Uie  vicinity,  attest  its  grow- 
ing prosperity.  It  is  said  to  be  a  desirable  place  to  live  In. 
It  is  salubrious  ;  provisions  abundant  and  cheap ;  education 
excellent,  and  to  be  had  for  almost  nothing  ;  the  people  In- 
telligent, frank,  nnd  sociable ;  the  literary  institutions  nu- 
meroos  and  easily  accessible ;  and  the  country  round  beau- 
tiful. The  eondittorit  (see  Ilsausj  are  very  splendid. 
Drum  drinking  Is  very  prevalent,  spirits  constituting  tbe 
principal  beverage  of  the  lower  c hisses. 

It  K  ESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  which  see. 

HRESSCIRR.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Deux  Sevres,  cap. 
armnd..  on  a  hill,  nt  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Dolo;  10  m 
N.W".  Partenay.  Pop.  1804.  It  is  the  sent  of  a  tribunal  of 
primary  Jurisdiction,  and  of  an  agricultural  society.  It  was 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  defended  by  a  castle  <Vet*oyed 
In  I7B3  when  the  town  was  burned  to  the  gnnirrf  with  the 
exception  of  the  church  nnd  of  a  single  house.  ( Hugo,  art. 
Druz  Sewrtt.) 

BREST,  a  strongly  fortified  mailt,  town  of  France,  dep. 
Finlslerrr.  cap.  armnd.  of  the  same  name,  occupy  ing  the 
foot  nnd  declivity  of  n  steep  hill,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  spa 
clous  bnv,  near  the  extremity  of  the  penins.  of  Brittany ;  30 
m.  N.W.  Qolmpcr,  133  m.  W.N.W.  Rrnnea,  and  314  m. 
W.H.W.  Paris;  lax.  48°  33*  14"  N„  long..  4°  Stf  45"  W. ; 
pop.  39,773.  Inclusive  of  its  suburb  Recouvrance,  from 
which  tt  Is  separated  by  the  river  Penfeld.  It  Is  about  3  m. 
in  circuit,  and  of  a  triangular  shape.  Brest  proper  (situated 
on  the  E.  as  Recouvrance  is  on  the  W.  side  of  tht  river)  is 
naturally  divided  into  tbe  upper  nnd  lower  town :  In  tbe 
first,  which  to  the  most  ancient  portion,  though  containing 
a  considerable  number  of  good  modern  edifices,  the  streets 
are  Irregular,  crooked,  nnd  narrow,  and  tbe  houses  so  un- 
evenly placed,  thnt  the  gardens  of  some  are  on  a  level  with 
the  5th  stories  of  adjneent  ones.  In  some  places  the  de- 
clivity is  so  rapid,  that  the  road  to  the  lower  town  is  formed 
by  flights  of  steps.  In  the  lower  town  many  of  the  streets 
near  the  port  are  well  laid  out,  clean,  and  healthy ;  else- 
where they  are  quite  the  reverse.  Recouvrance,  although 
improved  latterly,  offers  but  an  unfavourable  contrast  to 
Brest.  The  ramparts  which  surround  the  town  are  planted 
with  tree*,  and  form  n  pleasant  promenade,  with  fine  views 
Ion  aril,  tin  hnrtmur.  The  port,  or  inner  liarlx.ur.  fount  -d 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Penfeld,  Is  lined  by  good  quays 
adorned  with  large  and  handsome  stone  buildings.  1 1  is 
landlocked,  capable  of  accommodating  50  frigates  and  other 
vessels,  and  Is  protected  by  formidable  batteries,  and  by  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  rock  at  its  entrance.  A  large  portion  of 
Brest  is  occupied  by  marine  establishments.  It  has  a  noble 
arsenal  established  by  Louis  XIV..  excellent  docks  ft* 
building  and  repairing  ships,  large  rope  walks,  and  various 
magazines  for  the  stores  necessary  to  Ihe  fitting  out  of  a 
nnvy,  with  marine  barracks  and  a  hospital.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  is  the  Hagne.  a  building  for  the  reception 
of  convicts  sentenced  to  the  galleys  ;  and  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind  in  France.  It  is  377  yards  In  length  |  its  centre 
and  extremities  are  occupied  by  the  various  officers  hsvlng 
charge  of  ihe  convicts;  tbe  intermediate  spaces  are  sen* 
rated  Into  four  divisions,  each  capable  of  lodging  500  men 
It  combines  security  with  salubrity.  But  despite  the  severe 
discipline  enforced  in  this  prison,  It  is  said  to  be  plmt&t  une 
rcolr  dt  dtmoralmation  qu'un  hfu  dt  punitin  rt  d'eipiatm. 
(See  the  interesting  account  given  by  Hugo  of  this  prison, 
il.. 30.)  Among  other  public  huiltmgsare  the  parish  church 
of  St  Louis,  with  a  handsome  altar,  the  town  hall,  and  tho 
theatre.    There  ore  several  public  fountain*,  one  of  w  hich 
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to  iirnnmf  nied  with  a  fine  statue.  Brest  is  the  teat  of  •  tri- 
bunal hi  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  residence  of  a  sub- 
pn.-ri.Tt,  a  maritime  prefect,  and  other  functionaries.  It 
contain*  two  public  libraries,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
botanic  garden,  and  obacrvatory,  schools  of  naval  artillery, 
navigation,  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  societies  of 
agriculture  and  emulation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  an 


The  outer  harbour  or  road  of  Brent,  Is,  without  nny  qos» 
lion,  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world.  It  U  of  great  extent,  be- 
ing capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  navies,  and  ha« 
deep  water  throughout.  The  channel.  Im  Ooulrt,  by  which 
K  communicate*  with  the  ocean,  is  only  1805  yards  across, 
defended  on  either  side  by  very  strong  batteries ;  and  It  is 
farther  strengthened  by  having  a  rock  In  its  centre,  which 
obliges  ships  to  pass  close  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 
Several  small  rivers  discharge  themselves  lain  the  outer 
harbour,  by  one  of  which,  the  Chatraiilin,  there  la  an  In- 
land communication  with  Nantes.  Brest  has  some  tanne- 
ries and  manufactures  of  glazed  hats ;  and  a  lleet  of  fishing 
boats  fur  pilchards,  cod,  and  mackerel.  Its  commerce  Is 
comparatively  trilling,  and  mostly  confined  to  supplying  pro- 
visions to  the  marine:  there  Is,  however,  some  trade  in 
grain.  Ash,  salt,  Ju. ;  and  a  fair  for  cattle,  leather,  cloths, 
4tc.,  Is  held  monthly. 

Tbis  town  is  nthrmed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  Bri- 
cAtet  Partu*  of  the  Romans ;  but  of  this  tliera  is  considers 
ble  doubt.  It  was  of  little  consequence  till  It  was  fortifW 
by  a  duke  of  Brittany  In  the  1 1th  century.  It  was  assigned 
to  the  English,  in  1379,  by  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brittany,  and 
was  held  by  them  till  131*7.  In  148U  it  was  taken  by  the 
French ;  and  was  soon  after  permanently  untied  to  the 
monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  VIII.  with  Anne  of 
Brittany.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  being  sensible  of  its  great 
natural  advantages  for  a  naval  station,  began,  in  1031,  the 
construction  of  the  fortifications  and  magazines,  which 
were  completed  by  Vauhan,  in  lGrX).  In  1694,  an  English 
and  Dutch  force  that  had  attacked  Brest,  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  The  space  included  within  the  fortifica- 
tion was  considerably  enlarged  In  1773.  (Hugo,  an  Finii- 
trrrt;  Uutd*  dm  ftfagrur.  Ac.  'JOT.  2*1. j 

BRETEOIL,  a  town  of  Frnnce,  dep.  Eure,  can.  cant.,  on 
the  I  ton.  10  m.  8.W.  Evreux.  Pop.  1980.  The  country 
round  abounds  in  iron  mine*,  the  working  of  which,  and  the 
smelting,  he.,  of  the  ore,  afford  abundant  employment  for 
the  inhabitants. 

Baavracit,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Otse,  cap.  cant.,  at  the 
source  of  the  Annoy.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Bcnuvals.  Pop.  2414. 
It  to  ill  built,  ill  paved,  and  dirty.  There  are  manufactures 
of  woollen  studs,  paper,  and  shoes,  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
and  hospital*  of  Paris.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  once 
fortified  and  had  n  castle  :  Nil  few  vestiges  of  the  latter  or 
of  the  fortifications  now  exist.  Its  ancient  abbey  still  re- 
mains. There  are  snme  fine  nurseries  In  the  environ*. 
( Hugo.  art.  One  ;  Diet.  atogrmpkiame.) 

BRKTUJNY.  a  hnmlrt  of  France,  dep.  Eur*  ct  I<olr,  6 
m.  U.K.  Chartres.  It  Is  rcmnrkable  for  a  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  between  France  and  England  In  1360,  which  re- 
stored John,  king  of  Frnnce,  to  his  freedom,  lost  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pol  tiers.  In  136ft,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Engli-h. 

BRETTEN.  or  BBETMEIM.  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  cap.  bailiwick.  19  rn  E.  Carlsruhe.  It  Is  remark- 
able as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  and  amiable  re- 
former Melnncthoa.  The  house  where  ho  wns  born,  in 
1497,  Is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place,  with  a  statue 
and  an  Inscription  erected  to  his  memory  in  1705.  This 
town  suffered  much  during  the  wars  of  1633  and  169. 

BRKWER,  p.  i„  Penobscot  cn.,  Mc70  m.  E.N.E.  Augus- 
ta, H,,  \V.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Prnotorot  river.  It  II. .«  ..p 
poslie  to  Bangor,  nnd  partakes  In  the  same  facilities  for  nav- 
igation. It  was  formed  from  the  N.  part  of  Orrington  in 
1812,  and  contains  four  stores,  one  grist  mill,  sit  saw-nulls, 
one  rope  factory,  three  tanneries,  thirteen  schools,  741  schol- 
ars. Pop.  1736. 
Racwaa.  L.  Pike  co..  Ark.  Pop.  284. 
BK  EW8TER.  n.  U  Barnstable  co..  Mass..  90  m.  S.E.  Bos- 
ton, 16  in.  E.  by  N .  Barnstable,  490  VV.  Situated  on  Cape 
Cod  boy,  nnd  separated  from  the  N.  part  of  Harwich  In  1830. 
It  contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Unitari- 
an, one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist  ]  seven  stores,  two  grist- 
mill*, three  tanneries,  sii  schools.  578  scholars.    Pop.  1548. 

RRIANCON,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  dep. 
Homes  A I  pes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Durance,  SO  m.  E.8.E. 
Grenoble.  PopJMSS.  This  is  the  highest  town  In  France, 
being  nearly  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its 
commanding  a  practicable  defile,  leading  from  Piedmont  Into 
France,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys 
i>f  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  consequence  no  ex- 
sa  been  spared  on  Its  fortifications,  which  are  now 
all  but  Impregnable.  They  consist  principally  of 
forts  built  on  the  contiguous  height*,  and  which  com- 


mand nil  the  approaches  to  the  town.*  The  two  principal 
fun.'.  7  '.  '.'  VVfrj  and  Nandoutlltt,  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  130 
fact  (40  metres)  in  span,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravin*.  With 
the  exception  of  a  single  street,  the  town  Is  ill  built,  gloomy, 
and  dirty.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a 
departmental  college;  with  fabrics  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
steel  and  cutlery,  pencils,  see.    (H*p,  art.  Hamtt*  Mp*».) 

IIRIA.NHK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Europe,  gov.  Orel,  cap. 
distr.,  on  the  Desna.  55  m.  W.  Orel ;  lal.  63°  Iff  .V.  long. 
34°  94'  E.  Pop.  5000.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a  fosta 
dry  of  ennmms,  tanneries,  dec. ;  and  there  to  la  the  vicinity 
a  manufactory  of  arms.  The  neighbouring  forests  supply 
fine  i- inii.  r 

BRI  A  RE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  I,  cap.  cant.,  on 
the  Loire,  at  the  point  where  M  to  joined  bv  the  canal  of 
Briare,  25  m.  8.  Montargls.  Pop.  2977.  The  canal,  to 
which  the  town  Is  indebted  lor  its  Importance,  Is  the  oldest 
work  of  the  kind  in  France,  having  been  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV  though  It  was  not  finished  Ull  1740.  It  es 
tablishe*.  by  meaas  of  lis  Junction  with  the  canal  of  Lnlag 
at  Montnrgls,  n  communication  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Sir  ne  j  and  consequently  conveys  the  various  products  of  the 
province  watered  by  the  former  to  Pur  is.  ( Hugm,  art.  J.»irtt.) 

BIUCKSVILLE.  p.  t..  Cuyahoga  co.,  U.,  140  m.  N.E.  Co- 
lumbus, :r.CI  W.  The  Onto  raiml  posses  through  its  N.E. 
corner.  It  contains  one  store,  two  fulling  mills,  one  flour- 
ing mill,  one  grist-mill,  five  saw  nulls,  seven  schools,  405 
schools.    Pop.  1194. 

URH  UUEBEC.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  La  Monchr.  cap. 
cant.,  8  iu.  W.B.W.  Valugnc*.  Pup.  4414.  It  has  In  Its  en- 
virons a  copper  mine. 

BRI  DO  EH  A  M  PTON,  p.  v..  Southampton  town.,  Suffolk 
co.,  N.Y„  54  m.  8.S.B.  Albany,  983  VV.  Situated  in  the 
8.E.  p  in  hi'  I. nig  Island,  and  contains  one  church,  one  store, 
two  wind  mills,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings. 

BRIIHIENORTH,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Salop, 
kund.  Stotienden.  on  the  Severn,  IIS  m.  N.W.  I -on  don. 
Pop.  of  old  bor.  m  1881,  4345  ;  In  1841.  5298 ;  but  the  par:, 
bor.,  the  limits  of  which  were  extended  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  had,  in  1841. 16.1 18.  It  to  divided  by  the  river  Into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns;  the  former  to  built  up  the  acclivi- 
ties nnd  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
W.  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  height  of  180  feet.  Ranges 
of  detached  houses,  many  of  which  are  handsome  modern 
structures,  ate  built  each  over  the  other,  so  that  the  roofs 
of  ono  range  are  lower  than  the  foundations  of  the  next 
above  it,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice ;  with 
these  are  Intermixed  other  dw  ellings,  excavated  la  the  rock 
itself ;  rude  caverns,  gardens,  and  tree*.  Crowning  the 
summit  at  the  8.  end.  Is  the  square,  ruined  tower  of  the  an 
cient  eastle,  leaning  considerably  from  the  perpendicular  ; 
and  the  rhurrh  of  rk.  Mary  Mag,  a  handsome  structure. 
With  a  lofty  tower  and  cupola,  built  In  1799.  At  the  N.  end 
■  the  ancient  church.  St.  l/eonard.  built  In  1448,  Half  way 
between  the  two  churches  to  a  flat  square  reservoir  rais- 
ed on  lofty  brick  columns,  and  looking  at  a  distance  like 
n  hnndsomo  portico :  to  this  tank,  water  I*  forced  by  ma 
chlnery  from  the  river,  to  supply  the  upper  town.  There 
are  several  good  streets  leading  from  the  high  street  to  the 
churches;  and  parallel  over  these  are  others  of  a  like  char- 
acter. A  carnage  road  winds  round  the  rock,  and  several 
flights  of  almost  perpendicular  pebbled  steps,  secured  la  Iron 
framing,  lead  up  through  the  rock  Into  the  interior  of  the 
town.  The  whole  ha*  a  singularly  picturesque  effect  and 
from  the  pnlltsaded  wall  round  the  castle  hill,  extensive  and 
diversified  view*  are  commanded  over  a  fertile  and  roman- 
tic district  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  connects 
the  lower  with  the  upper  town.  Its  streets  have  an  Inter 
mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  houses.  8t  I^ecmard's 
church  is  endowed  with  £600  private  benefaction,  and 
£  1 100  public  grant.  St.  Mary's,  formerly  the  eastle  chapel, 
and  exempted  by  King  John  from  all  ecclesiastical  iurisdlc 
Hon,  to  endowed  with  .£200  private,  and  XI 500  public  grant 
both  are  curacies  In  private  patronage.  The  Baptists  and 
Independents  have  each  a  chapel.  There  to  a  free  gram 
mar  school,  founded  in  1503,  wldch  educates  10  scholars, 
and  has  three  exbib.  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  a  blue 
coat  school,  In  a  building  over  one  of  the  ancient  gateways, 
where  30  hoys  are  clothed,  educated,  and  apprenticed  ;  and 
a  national  school,  supported  by  subscription,  for  200  boys 
and  150  girl*.  The  hospital  of  St  Leonard  supports  10  aged 
widows;  and  endowed  almshouse*,  with  £158  a  year, 
maintain  12  burgesses'  widows.  The  town  hall,  to  the 
middle  of  the  principal  street,  is  a  spacious  old  building  of 
limber  frame-work  and  plaster,  raised  on  brick  pillars  and 
arches  :  the  corporation  meetings  and  courts  are  held  In  It 
and  the  market  In  the  covered  area  underneath.   There  to 
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a  jail,  built  by  the  corporation  in  1893.  A  neat  theatre, 
built  about  the  same  period ;  and  a  public  library,  with  a 
good  collection  in  general  literature.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  there  arc  *even  annual 
There  r»  a  carpet  manufactory,  and  another  for 
pip.*,  in  the  town,  lu  iron  trade  baa  declined,  but 
are  >U11  made  to  mibm  extent ;  and  vessels  are  also  built 
for  the  nut  igntion  of  the  Severn.  The  greater  part  of  iu 
labouring  pop.  are  employed  upon  the  river.  It  has  n 
•pneiou*  line  of  quay  N.  of  the  bridge,  and  offers  every 
facility  for  the  traaalt  of  goods,  so  that  large  quantitie*  of 
corn,  mult,  bean*,  4tc-,  are  sent  thither  from  various  pun* 
of  the  country,  and  it  ha*  become  a  thriving  inland  port  - 
it*  retail  trade  i«  also  vary  considerable. 

Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  government 
wa>  noinuiully  vested  in  two  bailiffs,  twenty -lour  aldermen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses,  whmn  niitiilirr  ^including 
the  former)  was  £34 ;  but  in  roulily  it  uas  a  self  electing 
body  of  fourteen.    Petty  sessions  fur  the  bor.  are  held  every 

n  year ;  but 
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to  any  amount ,  but  not  more  than  three  a  year  are  entered. 
The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  derived  from  lands  and 
tenement*,  average*  about  XU56  a  year.  The  toll*  of  mar- 
aud fairs,  formerly  levied  by  them,  ivere  given  up  in 
They  hold  the  Severn  water- work*  in  trust  for  the 
tit  of  the  town,  and  levy  a  rate  on  the  inhab.  to  *up|mrt 
them  :  they  are  also  trustee*  of  an  estate,  producing  £100 
a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  church  minister*. 

ilrulgenorth  ha*  returned  two  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  from 
the  93d  of  Edward  I.  Previouily  to  the  Reform  Act  trie 
elective  franchise  was  vested  in  the  corporation  and  frce- 
m»  n.^of  w  horn  there  were  KM.   Pari,  constituency ,  in  1837 

Saxon 'ridge  over  the  Severn,  which  was  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent the  Incursions  of  the  Dane*.  A  new  bridge  was  sub- 
■equeni'y  erected,  lg  m.  N.  of  the  old  *iie;  and  hence  Die 
lit  name  originated.   The  Etui  of  Shrewsbury  built 


the  wall*,  in  which  were  six  gates,  in  the  reign  of  Will.  II. ; 
the  castle  was  built  In  that  of  Henry  II.,  and  it  has  since 
undergone  many  sieges.  Dr.  Perry,  bishop  of  Dromore, 
was  born  here  in  179H. 

BRIDGEPORT,  city  and  p.  L,  Fairfield  CO.,  Cu,  62  m. 
N.E.  New  York  city,  75  m.8J3.VV.  Hartford,  17  m.  U'.S.W. 
New  Haven,  870  W.  Separated  from  Stratford  in  1821, 
incor punted  as  a  Cty  in  1  -M.  It  Is  on  the  VV.  aide  of  an 
aim  «f  Long-island  sound,  which  receive*  Peqaanock  river, 
i  miU-stream.  The  harbour  1*  BO  rods  wide  nt 
not  more  than  12  at  low  tide.  The  ti.le  risrs 
7  to  9  feet,  and  the  bar  at  iu  mouth  has  13  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide.  A  drew  and  to)  I  bridge  1336  feet  long 
ercw.ws  the  harbour,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  iu  mouth.  The 
city  is  chiefly  built  on  a  plain,  l'i  feet  above  high  water. 
N.W.  of  the  city  the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  height  of 
SO  feet,  culled  Gulden  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  U  a  plain,  | 
with  a  commanding  view  of  the  sound  and  the  Hurrounding 
country.  The  city  to  neatly  built,  and  contains  six  churches, 
two  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  two  bank*,  over  twenty 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  five  In  the  ftabc-  j 
rles.  It  manufacture*  carringe*  and  saddles  extensively 
lor  exportation.  The  Houn tonic  rail  road  commences  here, 
and  extends  to  West  Slockbndge,  Mass.,  where  it  unite* 
with  the  Boston  and  Albany  rail  road,  and  another  to  Hud 
son,  N.  Y;  It  has  a  daily  communication  with  New  York 
by  steam-boat*.^  It  contains  seventy -three  .tore*,  six  foiling 

spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  rope-walk,  two  grist-mills,  three 
printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Total  cipiul  in 
manufacture*  *t3fi.30t> ,  eight  academies,  263  students,  thir- 
■chool*,  564  scholar*.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Pair- 
uher  island.  In  1790  there  were  110  Inhabitants,  in 
.4570. 

BRIDGEPORT,  b.,  Fayette  co..  Pa.  Incorporated  in 
1814.  Situated  on  the  VV.  aide  of  Dunlap's  creek,  at  its 
entrance  Into  Monongnheln  river.  A  bridge  enwea  the 
Peck,  and  connect*  it  with  Brownsville.  It  contains  three 
ehurrhe*.  *(x  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  two  saw-mills,  one 
paper-mill,  one  pottery,  one  school,  SO  scholar*,  and  135 
dwellings.   Pop.  788.  The  National  road  passes  tluough 

EPORT.  p.  v.  Pease  L,  Belmont  eo,  O,  12ft  m. 
367  VV.  Situated  on  the  N.W,  aide  of  Ohio 
river.  The  National  road  passes  through  It,  along  which 
the  village  extends  for  half  a  mile.  It  contains  one  whole 
ante  and  seven  or  eight  retail  stores,  and  four  warehouse* 
for  the  storage  of  flour  and  tobacco.  It  has  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  about  500. 
BRIIXJEPOBT.  pvr,  Harrison  co.,  V«^7  m.^N.W. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

of  the  VV.  Fork  of  Monoagahela  river.    It  contains  on* 

church,  free  to  all  denominations,  one  grist-mill,  une  saw- 
mill, and  twenty  dwellings. 

BRIDGEPORT,  p.  v.,  Seneca  FaUa  U,  Seneca 
HI  m.  W.  by  N.  Albaay,  363  W.    Situated  on 
lake,  at  the  W.  nod  of  Cayuga  bridge.  It 
star*',  aed  twenty  or  thirty  dwellings. 

BRIDCETON,  p.  t~,  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  63  m.  8.W. 
Augusta,  577  W.    Bounded  E.  by  Lopg  pood,  from  w  hich 
there  is  a  boatablc  communicatioo,  through  Sebngo  pund 
:  and  the  Oxford  and  Cumberland  cnnul,  to  Portland.   It  con- 
tains nine  stores,  three  fulling- mills,  Ave  grist-mills,  i 
saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  acad 
students,  eighteen  schools,  7HU  scholars.   Pop.  1987. 
BRIDGETOWN,  p.  v,  post  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Cum 
|  bcrland  co.,  N. J., 6H  in.  S.by  W. Trenton,  179  W.  Situated 
on  both  side*  of  Cohanaey  creek,  90  m.  above  iu  entrance 
i  Into  Delaware  bay.    It  contalaa  a  brick  court-house,  a 
;  stone  jail,  and  the  county  offices,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
creek.   On  the  E. side  are  three  churclie*,  one  Presbyterian, 
one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  an  academy,  a  bank,  a 
woollen  factory,  a  uri-t  mill,  an  externa ve  roUing-mili,  iron 
foundry  and  null  factory,  which  employ  195  parsons,  whose 
wnges  are  $3H,U00  annually.   Thirty  schooner*  ai 
sail  from  the  place.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  In 
14,171.    A  draw  bridge  croawe*  the  creek,  from  which  it* 
name  was  derived.    It  was  formerly  called  Cohanaey. 

Bit  1 1  ii  ■  i  \  1 1 . 1  .c,  p.  v.,  Thompson  t.,  Sullivan  cn..  N.  Y„ 
106  iu.  S.S.W.  Albany,  989  VV.  Situated  on  the  W.  *ide 
of  Neverslnk  river,  and  contains  one  store,  on  extensive 
tannery,  twenty  dwellings,  and  about  195  inbabitaaU. 

BRIIHIKWATER,  a  bur.,  par.,  and  sea-port  of  England, 
co.  Somerset,  hundred  S.  Petherton.  on  the  Parrel,  about  7 
m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  19.  m  by  water.  S.  from  iu  •ta- 
in Brldgcwoter  bay,  in  the  Bri*tol  channel,  9S  m. 
s.  „rlstol ;  Tat.  51°  T  N.,  long.  8°  W  VV.  Pop.  (of  . 
bor.),  in  1841.  31,778 ;  house*.  6916.  The  town  Is 
situated  in  a  fertile  well- wooded  plain  of  considerable  ex 
tent,  having  E.  the  Mendlp.  and  VV.  the  Quantock  hills;  it 
is  built  on  both  sides  the  stream,  but  chiefly  on  the  W.,  the 
two  ports  being  connected  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of 
one  arch.  That  on  the  W.  bank  has  a  remarkably  neat 
appearance,  the  house*  (mostly  of  brick)  being  well  and 
uniformly  built,  and  the  streets  spacious,  clean,  and  well 
paved;  the  other  i  East  over)  is  inferior  in  these  respects, 
but  has  also  of  late  years  been  much  improved  ;  the  whole 
U  lighted  by  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water  from  many 
fine  springs.  The  church  to  an  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
with  an  embattled  tower  and  lofty  spire ;  there  are  chapels 
for  Baptist*.  Friends,  Independents,  Wesleyan*.  and  Unita- 
rians ;  a  free  grammar  school  (founded  by  Elizabeth  in 
1561).  and  two  other  endowed  school,  (founded,  one  in 
1723,  the  other  1781).  each  of  which  educates  about  thirty 
children  ;  almshouses,  with  an  endowment  of  about  X18  a 
year;  and  an  infirmary,  established  1813,  and  supported  by 
subscription.  The  judge's  mansion  1*  a  handsome  modern 
edifice,  in  which  the  couru  of  justice  are  held ;  the  market- 
house  is  also  a  fond  recent  building,  with  a  dome  and  Ionic 
portico.  There  i*  a  spacious  quay,  accessible  to  vessel*  of 
900  ions;  but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  Is  difficult,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  The  tide  in  the 
river  frequently  rises  to  a  great  height,  rushing  forward 
with  a  perpendicular  front  and  with  extraordinary  velocity. 
(A*ru'«  UtrttLjor  iht  Briitoi  channel.)  There  are  three 
weekly  markets :  Tuesday,  for  vegetables ;  Thursday,  corn 

nuily*he1d  on  th^LrMondaSTin' Lent  jSy  ^."oct** 
(the  principal  one),  and  Dec.  97 ;  they  are  for  linea  and 
woollen  good*,  cattle,  and  general  merchandise.  The  im- 
ports from  foreign  pun*  consist  chiefly  of  wines,  hemp,  tal- 
low, and  limber  :  customs  duties  in  1835,  X6T34  9*.  6*t;  la 
1836,  £8389  3*.  Orf.  The  imports,  coastwise,  consist  of 
groceries,  general  merchandise,  snd  coals  ;  the  exports,  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  Taunton  and  Brklgewatcr  canal 
connecU  the  two  places.  Considerable  quantities  of  Welsh 
coal  are  conveyed  by  It  Inland,  and  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  fertile  district  round  Taunton,  brought  for  shipment 
to  Bristol  and  other  ports.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1838,  there 
belonged  to  the  port  51  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  3511  tons. 
A  great  quantity  of  bricks  are  made  in  the  vicinity,  both 


is  on  the  line  of  the  Bristol 
j  it  to  divided  into  two  wards  (the  N.  and  8.), 
>y  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillor*. Couru  of  plea*  and  of  petty  session*  are  held  every 
Monday,  and  of  general  sessions  quarterly,  for  the  bor.  The 
general  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.,  in  summer,  and  the  co. 
assize*,  once  in  two  years,  are  also  held  la  the  town ;  at 
such  time*  H*  jail  to  usually  crowded,  otherwise  It  has  few 
prisoners.  It  has  sent  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
93d  Edw.  I. ;  the  right  of  election,  previously^  to  the^ Reform 
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in  the  town  for  a  certain  period  ;  tlie  number  was 
;  400 :  number  of  registered  electors,  in  1838,  567.  In 
1836,  the  number  of  house*  rated  at  X'10  and  above,  was 
730 ;  the  rated  property  ol  the  bor.  was  £5603,  at  one  third 
of  the  annual  value  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are 
derived  from  market  and  fair  duet,  tithe*  and  rents,  and 
average  about  £1136  a  year.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rector)  of  Chilton  Trinity,  and  in  the  gift  of  Uie 
crown.  Brldgewater  is  a  polling  place  far  Ihe  E.  division  I 
of  Bomersct.  and  the  central  town  of  a  union  under  the  | 
Poor- Law  Amendment  Act.  The  poor-roles  levied  in  the 
bor.  In  1836  amounted  to  £9673  8*. 

The  town  derives  its  name  from  Walter  de  Douay,  to  ' 
whom  it  was  granted  by  William  U  and  is  spell  "  Burg"  , 
and  "  llrugge"  Walter,  in  the  old  records.    In  Ihe  great 
civil  war  it  sided  with  tlte  king,  and  being  well  fortillrd 
and  provisioned,  was  the  depusliory  of  much  valuable  prop- 
erty, sent  thither  for  security ;  all  of  which,  together  with 
MM  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  after  an  oh  I 
ttinate  resistance.  The  Ill-fated  duke  of  Monmouth  was  , 
proclaimed  king  at  Bridgewater,  previously  to  his  defeat 
and  capture  at  Ihe  battle  of  Hedgemnor.   1  he  famous  ad 
mlrnl  Blake,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  naval  heroes  of 
Eng.nnd,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  having  been  born  here 
in  I5t» 

Bridoewater,  p.  L,  Grafton  co^  N.  H..  37  m.  N.N'.W. 
Concord,  516  W.  Originally  a  part  of  New  Chester,  first 
settled  in  1766,  incorporated  in  1788.  Bounded  W.  by 
Newfound  lake,  and  E  by  Pemlgewasael  river.  It  contains 
three  churches,  one  « ."ongregnlli Mini,  mif  l!ipl;«l.  and  •  <•.  <■ 
Freewill  Baptist ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw- 
mills, seven  schools,  260  scholars.    Pop.  747. 

Bat  doe  water,  p.  t-,  Windsor  co.,  Vt,  78  m.  8.  Mont 
poller.  454  W.  Qucechy  river  and  Its  branches  afford 
water-power.  An  Inexhaustible  quarry  of  steatite,  or  srsxp- 
ls  extensively  wrought  and  exported.  Iron  ore  Is 
» found.  Chartered  In  1761.  first  settled  In  1780,  organized 
in  1785.  It  contain*  two  churches,  one  Congregational,  and 
one  common  to  several  denominations,  three  stores,  three 
fulling-mills,  three  woollen-factories,  one  grist-mill,  six  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries,  fifteen  schools,  435  scholars.  Pop. 
1363. 

Bri  doe  water,  p.  t,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  35  m.  8.  by 
E.  Boston,  18  m.  N.W.  Plymouth,  433  W.  Watered  by 
branches  of  Taunton  river.  It  contains  three  churrhes, 
one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Baptist,  three 
store*,  throe  furnace*,  one  paper-mill,  two  saw-mills,  cute 
academy,  45  students,  thirteen  schools,  577  scholars.  Pop. 
2131. 

Bridoewater,  p.  L  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  81  in.  W.  by  N. 
Albany.  15  m.  8.  Utlca,  370  W.  Drained  by  Uandilla 
river  and  lis  branches.  Il  contains  three  stores,  one  grist 
mill,  live  saw-mill*,  ten  schools,  437  scholars.  Pop.  1418. 
The  village  on  the  W.  side  of  Unadllln  river,  in  the  S.  pari 
of  the  town,  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy, 
fifty  dwellings,  and  annul  350  Inhabitants. 

Bridoewater,  t.,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.  Bounded  8.  by 
Raritan  river,  by  the  N.  branch  of  which  It  is  drained. 
It  contains  sixteen  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  three  woollen 
factories,  five  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  five  tanneries,  one 
di.tillcrv .  two  printing  offices,  lv%  •<  wcekh  hew«pn|»ers.  Pup. 
3983. 

Bridoewater,  t-,  Sutquehannnh  co.,  Pa.  Drained  by 
branc lie-  of  Wynlusing  creek.  Il  contains  the  village  of 
Montrose,  the  capital  of  the  co.  It  has  fourteen  schools, 
660  scholars.    Pop.  2U82. 

Bridoewater.  b.,  Brighton  t.,  Beaver  co..  Pa.  Situ- 
ated on  the  W.  tide  of  Beaver  river,  near  its  entrance  Into 
the  Ohio.  A  bridge  here  crosses  Beaver  river,  600  feel 
long,  which  com  fr22,000.  Il  contains  five  stores,  an  Iron 
foundry,  saw  mill,  brewery,  salt  works,  and  various  manu 
facturing  establishments,  two  schools,  120  scholars.  Pop. 
634. 

Bridoewater,  I.,  Williams  ro  ,  O.   Pop.  1  in 
Bridoewater,  I.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.    Drained  by 
the  N.  branch  of  Raisin  river.   It  contains  one  flouring 
mill,  and  two  saw-mills. 

BRIDLINGTON,  a  market  In.  of  England.  E.  riding  co. 
York,  176  m.  N.  London.  37  m.  E.N.E.  York,  34  in.  N.  by 
E.  Hull,  and  5  ro.  W.  Flamborough  Head.  Pop.  in  1841, 
Including  Bridlington  Quay,  13,050.  The  town,  which  Is 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea  coast,  coasnrta  of  one  long  street, 
with  some  smaller  street*  narrow  and  irregularly  built.  A 
prior  v ,  erected  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I ..  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  town.  Is,  though  much  decayed,  a  venera- 
ble and  mugnificent  specimen  of  the  old  English  church 
architecture.  It  wo*  endowed  with  very  large  estates :  Its 
last  prior  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  was  executed  In 
1537.  A  part  of  It,  used  as  the  parish  church,  accommo- 
date* above  1900  persons.  The  other  place*  of  worship 
are  those  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Bup- 
'1st*,  Independent*,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers.  The 


schools  are,  a  free  grammar  school,  (bunded  In  1637 ;  two 
large  national  cchool*,  an  infants'  school,  and  a  school  of 
industry,  founded  in  1781,  to  Instruct  poor  children  In  card- 
ing, knitting,  and  wool  spinning.  A  detached  bulld.ng, 
which  formed  part  of  the  priory,  Is  used  for  a  town  hall 
and  |mson.  Besides  a  brisk  retail  trade,  an  extensive  corn 
trade  is  carried  on.  The  bnisnesa  is  transacted  in  the  Ex- 
change, a  neai  commodious  building.  Hat*  are  also  manu- 
factured here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  wind 
and  water  mills,  and  a  steam  mill  for  grinding  hones.  The 
malt  trade,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive.  Is  much 
fallen  oil.  Market*  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  a  cattle 
matket  every  fortnight ;  fairs  on  the  Monday  before  Whit- 
sunday, and  Oct.  91.  Bridlington  Is  a  station  for  receiving 
votes  at  elections  for  the  E.  riding.  The  banks  are.  a  branch 
of  the  York  Union,  and  a  private  banking-house.  Bridling 
ton  Quay  is  a  neat  village,  about  a  mile  from  Bridlinrton. 
lu  principal  street,  which  Is  very  broad,  leads  directly  to 
Iho  harbour,  where  there  Is  excellent  anchorage  ;  it  it 
defended  by  two  batteries.  Here  are  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  a  chalybeate  spring,  whose  medical  properties  are 
highly  esteemed.  An  ebbing  and  flowing  spring,  c'xscovered 
la  1811,  supplies  the  Inhabitants  with  abundance  A  excel- 
lent water.  Tbe  port  bt  a  member  of  thai  of  Hull,  and  has 
a  neai  custom-house  on  the  quay.  It  is  much  frequented 
in  summer  by  visiters  for  sea  bathing.  LiUen't  Hut.  •/ 
Yorktkirt ;  Tkompton' i  Bridlington,  i-c.) 

BRIDPORT,  a  bor.  and  sea  port  of  England,  co.  Dorset, 
hund.  Brtdport,  137  ro.  W.H.W.  London,  In  a  fertile  vale 
encircled  by  lull-,  between  the  Brll  and  Asher,  which  are 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  and  unite  a  short  distance  below 
the  town.  Il  consists  chiefly  of  three  main  streets,  well 
lighted  and  paved,  with  many  handsome  modern  house*  on 
either  side.  The  church  I*  ■  cruciform  structure  of  tbe 
later  Gothic,  with  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  in 
tbe  centre.  The  Friends,  Independents.  Wesleyan*,  and 
Unitarian*,  have  each  chapel*.  The  town-hall  (where 
the  council  meet,  and  Ihe  borough  sessions  arc  held)  la  a 
handsome  modern  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  plaro  ;  there 
Is  also  an  endowed  free  school,  founded  in  170H,  and  an 
almshouse,  founded  In  1606.  Pop.  in  1831,  3742;  in  1831. 
4242:  house*  at  Ihe  latter  period,  678:  this,  however,  refers 
to  the  oid  bor.,  which  wns  only  co-extensive  with  Ihe  parish, 
an  area  of  about  00  acres.  Its  present  boundaries  include 
portion*  of  six  other  parishes,  and  an  area  of  3."i0  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1841,  16.0W;  iuhabited  houses,  3263.  Its  pier  har- 
bour (about  1  in.  B.  of  the  town,  between  Lyme  and  Port 
land)  is  aafe  and  commodious,  though  rather  shallow.  An 
act,  paaaed  hi  1732  (for  restoring  lu  piers,  and  forming  a 
sluice)  was  carried  into  effect  in  1743,  the  corporation  being 
trustee.  In  1832  another  act  passed,  by  which  other  per- 
sona were  Joined  with  them  In  the  trust,  and  the  harbour 
was  then  materially  improved  and  enlarged,  at  an  expenae 
of  nearly  £20,000,  and  la  now  suitable  for  vessels  of  200 
ton* ;  since  which  the  increase  of  Its  trade  ho*  been  pro- 
gressive. In  1833  It  was  made  independent  of  Lyme, 
within  wtuee  jurisdiction  it  hnd  previously  been,  and  es- 
tablished as  a  bonding  port :  between  twenty  and  thirty 
vessels,  averaging  about  100  ion.,  belong  to  it :  and  stveral 
fine  coasting  smacks  are  built  here.  The  manufactures 
ure—  twine, Tinea,  and  fishing-net*,  for  the  home  and  colonial 
iHienet,  aii. I  sallrlolh  and  shoe  thread.  thc«.  employ  sev 
erul  hundred  persons.  Tbe  exports  conaist  chiefly  of  those 
manufactures,  and  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  imports  comprise  hemp,  fins,  and 
deals,  from  the  Baltic;  tallow,  skin*,  coal.  culm,  slate, 
wines,  spirits,  and  groceries,  coastwise.  There  are  two 
weekly  matket*  (Wednesday  and  Hnturdav).  and  three 
fairs  (April  ft.  Holy  Thursday,  and  Oct.  10).  chiefly  for 
horses,  cuttle,  and  cheese.  The  bor.  1*  divided  into  two 
wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors :  the  revenue  of  the  corporation  (derived  from 
market  dues  and  rents)  average*  about  £350  a  year.  Il 
ha*  sent  two  mem.  to  ihe  H.  of  C.  since  93  Edw.  I.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Keform  Act  the  right  of  election  was  vested 
in  the  householders  paying  scot  and  lot.  the  number  of 
voter*  being  nearly  300.  In  1837-38  II  had  505  registered 
electors.  Bridport  was  a  borough  during  the  Haxon  period  : 
at  ihe  Domesday  survey  it  had  100  houses,  a  mint,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  Its  staple  manufacture  Is  of 
remote  origin ;  Camden  notices  a  special  law  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign,  by  which  the  navy  was  to  be  exclusively 
supplied  with  cordage  made  at  Hridporl ;  and  Gibson,  la  a 
note  on  the  pasaage,  speaks  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt  ia 
his  day  to  form  a  harbour.  {Oibt.  Ed.  Brit.  170.)  It  confer* 
the  title  of  viscount  on  the  Hood  family ;  the  living  Is  a 
rectory  in  private  patronage. 

BRIDPiUtT,  p.  U  Addison  co  VL  '9m.  8.W.  Montpe 
Her,  8  m.  W.  by  8.  Middlebury,  475  W.  Bounded  W.  by 
lake  Chant  plain,  on  which  are  several  landing  places. 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y_  Ilea  opposite  Its  N.  part,  chartered  In 
1761,  first  settled  In  1748,  organized  in  1784.    Il  contain* 


BRIE-COMTE-ROBERT. 


one  Congregauooal.  one  Baptist,  and  o.e 
,  six  stores,  one  lulling  mill,  one  grist  mill,  three 
saw  mill*,  eleven  schools  300  scholars.    Pop.  1480. 

BR1E-COMTE'- ROBERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
el  Marne,  cap.  cant,  near  the  Yeres,  10  m.  N.N.W.  Melon. 
Pop.  2725.  It  was  built  by  Robert  of  France,  count  of 
Dreux,  to  whom  hi*  brother  Louis  VII.  gave  the  lordship 
of  Brie,  its  old  feudal  castle  has  been  demolished.  The 
parish  church,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  is  remarkable 
lor  the  height  of  iu  tower.  The  Hfitel  Dieu  is  nearly  of 
the  tame  age  aa  the  church.    (Hugo,  art.  Seine  et  Mam*.) 

HRIEG,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Prussian  •  lairs,  prov. 
Silesia,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Oder,  about  half  way  between 
Breslao  and  Oppeln.  Pop.  11,500.  It  is  silua ted  on  an  de- 
rated bank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a  woiiden  bridge, 
and  is  well  built  and  thriving.  Principal  public  buildings, 
a  gymnasium, 

a  g.>od  r 


asium,  formerly  a  university,  to  which  is  attached 
turary.a  lunatic  asylum,  wilh  severaUhurches^and 


Aon  of  some  place  of  strength  in  thei 
onginal  intention  was  to  make  an 
;n  ,  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable, 


trade 

1 1 .1.1.1".  a  fortified  sea  port  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  prov.  8.  Holland,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  island  of  Voorn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mnese, 
13  m.  W.  Rotterdam ;  I  at.  51°  54'  II"  N.,  long.  4°  gc  51"  r. 
Pup.  4900.  It  is  a  handsome  well-built  town ;  is  strongly 
fortified;  baa  a  good  harbour,  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  sends  a  deputy  to  the  states  of  the  province. 

The  Briel  is  remarkable  in  Dutch  history  for  being  the 
place  where  the  first  foundation  of  the  republic  may  be 
said  to  have  been  laid.  The  exiles  from  the  Netherlands, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  ordered  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  in 
consequence  of  the  urgi-nt  representations  of  Alva,  to  leave 
ibis  ittayinm  Being  thus  driven  to  despair,  they  assembled 
a  small  fleet  at  Dover,  under  the  command  of  William  de 
Luney,  Count  de  la  Marck.  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get 

1  Ihelr  native  country. 

En 

i',  they  cast  anchor 

before  Briel,  of  which  they  took  possession  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1MB,  Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow  in  that  appa- 
rent!) most  unequal  and  long  continued  struggle  between 
HolUnd  and  Spain,  thai  ended  In  the  Independence  of  the 
former;  a  struggle  which,  whether  we  consider  the  sacri- 
fices and  perseverance  of  the  weaker  party,  or  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  their  succeed,  is,  perhaps,  the  moat 
extraordinary  and  important  of  which  history  has  preserved 
nny  account.  (For  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Briel,  sec 
/»./•■«'«  Philip  II-,  I.,  p.  497,  8vo  cd.) 

Briel  was  the  birth-place  of  the  heroic  Admiral  Van 
Trunin,  who  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  English,  under 
Blake,  off  the  Texel,  on  the  8th  of  Aug.,  1653. 

BR  I  EN  N  E  LF.  CHATEAU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aube, 
cap.  cant-,  on  the  great  road  from  Farts  to  Cha  union  t.  15  m. 
.V\V.  Bar- sur- Aube.  Pop.  9003.  The  town  has  a  fine 
castle,  •reeled  a  short  while  previously  to  the  Revolution, 
by  the  minister  Lomenie  de  Brie  line.  It  stands  on  an  art! 
Octal  plateau,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  But  the 
place  derives  almost  iu  entire  celebrity  from  its  connexion 
«  it)!  tlir  imperishable  name  .1  \  1.    The  great  cap- 

tain received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  warlike  education 
in  a  military  academy  that  formerly  existed  in  this  town, 
but  which  wns  suppressed  in  1790;  and  here,  in  1814,  In 
an  engagement  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  he  was 
m  Imminent  danger.    (Hugo,  art.  slube,  Jtc.) 

BRIER  CREEK,  p.  1  .  Columbia  co„  Fa.,  94  m.  N.  Har- 
risburg.  905  W.  Pop.  1905. 
BR1EUC  (ST.),  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  dep.  Cotes- 
.  <>rd,  of  which  it  is  tin-  cnpit.il.  on  the  Court,  near  its 
euiboucUuia  in  the  bay  of  St.  Briruc,  38  m.  W.S.W.  8t 
Malo  ;  lat  480  31'  9"  N.,  long.  *>  43*  55"  E.  Pop.  11.382. 
Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  n\er  at  the  village  of  Llgoue, 

M  v«         ol  330 MM,    Tti<  town  is  pretty  well  built, 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  was  begun  in  1290,  and 
in  1234 ;  there  are.  also,  a  hotel  de  ville,  a  hos- 
pital on  a  large  *cule,  a  work  house,  a  theatre,  fee.  The 

bridge  over  the  river  is  a  h«ml«  ■  none  structure  of  three 

arches.  There  are  some  good  squ  ires  and  fine  promenades. 
*JL  Brieuc  is  the  seal  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  tribunals  of 
prienrtry  jurisdiction  and  commerce;  and  it  has  a  depart 
xieuini  college,  a  diocesan  seminary  with  160  pupils,  a 
'cliool  of  arts,  and  n  public  library  with  94,000  volume*. 
1  here  are  In  the  town  fabrics  of  linen,  serge,  flannel,  paper, 
lie.,  with  tanneries  and  breweries.  The  inhabitants  used 
U,  employ  a  considerable  number  of  shin*  in  the  whale  and 
cod  ftsdieries,  particularly  the  latter.  In  ltfio,  for  example, 
they  bad  engaged  In  the  cod- fishery  47  ships,  of  the  burden 
vf  HUUM  tons,  lunnned  by  2610  seamen,  who  brought  home 
of  cod,  ttc.,  worth  1345,405  fr.  But  it 
the  statements  of  Hugo,  thnt  in  the  In- 
I  and  1833.  this  important  bus  moss  had 


The  call 
'mlahed 


very  rapidly  1 
has  since  recovered, 
to  o  considerable 
here  in  1807,  and  are  I 
Ckm  dw  JMsssJ.) 

BRIGHTON,  formerly  BR1GHTHELMSTONE,  a  marlt 
town  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  hand.  W*Uf 
bourne,  vulg.  H  hairilione,  47  ui.  S.  London.  This  modem 
Uaia  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  British  channel,  betweer- 
Beachy  Head  and  Selscy  Bill.  Fop.  in  1821,  24,429;  If. 
1841.  46,742:  houses,  in  1841,  8131.  It  is  of  an  Irreguirw 
shape,  and  is  built  along  the  shore,  on  the  sides  of  a  gentle 
valley,  the  centre  of  which,  the  Suino,  forms  a  long  slip  of 
land.  lying  N.  and  8.  The  only  buildings  to  this  valley, 
which  divides  the  town  into  the  E.  and  W.  portions,  are 
the  pnlnce,  and  St.  Peter's  church,  recently  built.  The 
whole  of  the  town  E.  of  the  Steioe,  has  been  built  within 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Along  the  cllfjs,  which  In 
this  port  rue  high  above  the  sea,  has  been  formed  the  flneat 
marine  promenade  In  the  world.  A  wall  of  immense  thick 
ness  (at  the  foundation  30  ft  wide),  and  from  60  to  70  ft 
high,  formed  of  concrete,  protects  a  fine  pavement,  and  a 
road  upwards  of  100  feet  in  width.  From  the  extreme 
entrance  of  the  town  at  the  E.,  this  splendid  marine  drive 
and  promenade  is  occupied  to  the  Steine  by  large  mansions, 
and  lodging  houses  ol  the  first  description.  Along  this  lino 
is  situated  Kemp  Town,  and  IU  squares,  a  splendid  range, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  having  a  row  of 
bouse*,  of  similar  architectural  character,  diverging  from 
either  extremity :  the  spacious  area  in  front  is  laid  out  Iu 
walks,  axe.,  and  has  an  arched  passage  communicating 
with  the  beach,  the  crescent,  and  various  spacious  streets, 
opening  from  the  line  of  cliff  to  the  northward.  West  of 
the  Steine  I 
irregular  bull 
pulled  down, 

kct  was  constructed  in  1829,  and  a  town  hall  in  1831 1  but 
the  hall,  though  large,  and  making  a  good  appearance  ex- 
ternally, is  In  bad  taste  and  111  contrived  within.  In  every 
direction  around  the  old  town  (excepting  of  course  the  sea 
side),  new  streeU  and  squares  have  been  erected  ;  portico 
larly  along  the  line  of  cliff  called  the  King's  Rood,  to  Hove, 
where,  facing  the  sea,  but  adjoining  Brighton,  a  fine  range, 
called  Brunswick  Terrace  and  Square,  has  been  built. 
The  cliffs,  in  thU  part  of  the  town,  rise  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  beach  :  in  their  front  U  a  fine 
promenade,  and,  below  this,  a  level  space  of  green  sword 
reaching  down  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  sea. 
On  the  Lewes  road  are,  Hanover  Crescent,  Richmond  Ter 
race,  and  the  Crand  Parade  on  the  London  rood,  York  and 
St.  George's  places,  and  many  structures  in  the  cottage 


is  the  old  town,  consisting  principally  of  old  and 
uildiags.  Many  of  these  have,  however,  been 
n,  and  on  the  sites  of  some  of  them,  a  new  mar- 


feet  ;  it  has  a  circular  building  in  the  centre,  i 
by  a  pillared  dome.  The  Chapel  Royal  is  on  the  W.,  and 
behind  U  a  circular  range  of  stables  in  the  Arabian  style, 
lighted  by  a  glass  dome:  it  U  excluded  from  the  view  of 
the  sea  by  the  buildings  of  Castle  Square  ;  and  little  can  be 
said  In  favour  of  the  taste  displayed  io  Its  erection.  The 
old  church  is  a  spacious  structure,  partly  in  the  ornamented 
and  partly  In  the  later  Gothic  style,  with  a  square  lower ; 
il  crowns  a  hill  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  serves  aa  a  land 
mark  for  vessels.  St.  Peter's  church,  serving  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  last,  an  elegant  Gothic  structure,  built  In 
1827,  at  the  public  expense,  has  upwards  of  1100  free  sit- 
tings. Besides  these,  and  the  Royal  chapel,  there  are  seven 
others  connected  with  the  established  worship,  three  occu- 
pied by  Independents,  two  by  Particular  Baptista ;  a  Catholic 
chapel,  a  new  and  elegant  building  in  Upper  8u  " 
street,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  sculplun 
chisel  of  Mr.  Carew  ;  and  chapels  for  t 
Friends,  ond  Wesleyan  and  Whitfield  Method**:  there  Is 
also  a  Jewish  synagogue.  There  are  numerous  free  schools, 
supported  by  subscription  or  endowmenU,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  the  Blue  coal  schools,  one  for  clothing  and 
educating  boys,  and  one  for  girls ;  a  govern:  nent  school  for 
ibe  children  of  fishermen  ;  the  Union  school,  supported  by 
the  various  d  Use  nil  rig  secU ;  with  orphan,  national,  and 
infant  schools.  The  County  Hospital,  a  large  and  well 
supported  establishment,  is  contiguous  to  the  town.  There 
are  baths  of  all  kinds,  constructed  with  the  uttnosl  regard 
to  comfort  and  convenience,  as  well  as  numerous  bathing 
machines,  and  a  spa,  about  half  a  mile  W.  of  the  town, 
where  there  U  a  chalybeate  spring,  in  considerable  repute ; 
the  building  Is  In  the  cottage  style. 

The  German  8pa  U  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  fa 
ting  the  sea.  at  the  foot  of  the  Row  Hill.  II  was  establish 
ed  in  1886,  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  mineral  waters, 
in  intuition  of  the  natural  springs  al  C.rlabad,  Ems,  Mart 
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BRIGHTON. 

i  tot  decayed  widows  were  erected  In  1795. 
an  the  Lewes  mad,  onjiosttc  (he  Royal  gardens,  by  two  Ms 
term,  of  Uie  name  of  Percy. 

Every  cla«*  of  visiter*  rinds  suitable  accommodations 
here,  In  furnished  lodgings,  inns,  and  hotels;  of  nil  which 
there  Is  every  variety,  from  those  of  the  most  superb  and  I 
expensive  character,  to  the  plnlnest  and  most  economical. 
The  theatre  is  -null  and  Ill-contrived ;  but  the  public  as- 
wmbly  rooms,  at  the  Old  Ship  hotel,  are  Atted  up  In  the 
most  splendid  style.  The  Royal  gardens,  N.  of  the  town, 
are  devoted  to  various  amusements,  nnd  comprise  a  good 
cricket-ground.  On  the  Downs  is  a  well  kept  course,  where 
annual  races  are  held  the  first  week  of  August.  There  are 
many  fine  promenades:  among  them,  a  very  favourite 
onp  ts  the  suspension  chain  pier,  constructed  in  1H21.  at 
an  expense  of  £30,000 :  the  pier  head  is  60  ft.  by  00,  nnd 
rati  and  awnings,  as  well  as  tiers  of  galleries  and 
of  steps,  to  facilitate  landing  and  embarkation  at 
lit  slates  of  the  tide ;  the  pier  itself  is  1200  ft.  In 

S14  ft  In  width ;  nnd  an  esplanade  of  the  same 
ft.  wide  connects  It  with  the  H trine.  The  princi- 
pal market-day  U  Thorsdnv,  but  there  at  a  dally  supply. 
Fairs  held,  one  on  Holy  Thursday,  nnd  one  on  the  4th 
September.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  ts  Ashing,  in 
which  nearly  ISO  boats  are  employed.  The  mackerel  sea- 
son begins  in  April,  the  herring  season  In  October:  besides 
which,  turbot.  soles,  akale,  *.<•  are  caught  in  contldera 
ble  quantities,  and  supply  the  London  markets,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  place.  A  portion  of  the  Inhabitants  are  also 
employed  in  making  nets  and  tackle  for  the  fishery,  of  ma- 
terials supplied  from  Bridport.  Coasting  vessels occasionally 
di ■charge  coals  and  light  goods  on  the  beach  ;  several  steam- 
ers ply  between  this  place  nnd  Dieppe,  which  Is  91  leagues 
8.  K-,  and  a  much  nearer  and  plensanter  route  to  Paris  (et« 
Rouen)  than  that  by  Calais.  A  railway  to  the  metropolis 
nod  Bhorcham  ts  commenced.  At  present  many  daily 
coaches  ply  between  Brighton  and  I^nndon.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  Brighton  the  privilege  of  reluming  two 
members  to  the  If.  of  C. :  pari,  constlt..  in  1KB*.  3001.  The 
parochial  affairs  are  managed  by  directors  and  guardians, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  town,  lighting.  «tc.,  by  commission- 
ers ;  but  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace  is  the  high 
constable.  Magistrates  of  the  county  holding  sittings  at 
the  Town  Hall  every  day,  and  petty  sessions  ever)*  Mon 
day  and  Thursday. 

Brighton  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  spot  where 
Carsar  landed  :  a  notion  for  which  there  Is  no  good  founda- 
tion, and  which  probably  originated  in  the  numerous  Ro- 
man remains,  coins,  Jrx..  found  in  the  vicinity.   For  some 


Vlll.t 


it  was  a  mere  Ashing  village,  and  was  frrquenflv 
and  plundered  by  the  French ;  to  prevent  which. 
I.  erected  some  fortifications,  which  were  strength 
eitended  by  EIU.    In  1005.  nnd  neain  in  1009.  ir 


strength 

In  1005,  and  again  In  1009.  ir 
of  the  sea.  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  town,  nnd 


I  an  extensive  tract  adjoining  ;  again,  in  the  years 
1703-5-6,  the  fortifications  were  undermined,  nnd  the  place 
threatened  with  total  destruction.  In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. 
Brighton  first  came  into  some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing  place, 
through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Russell,  an  eminent  physician  j 
of  that  day.  In  1700  the  chalybeate  spring  was  observed, 
which  tended  to  increase  its  growing  popularity.  No  doubt, 
however,  it  is  principally  indebted  for  its  rapid  rise,  and  for 
the  high  rank  It  has  long  continued  to  hold  among  watering  I 
tnd  fashionable  places,  to  the  renloirs  and  continued  pat- 
ronage of  Geo.  Iv  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  re- 
gent and  sovereign.  It  has  nearly  quadrupled  Its  popula- 
doii  in  the  course  of  the  present  century ;  and  the  ad van - 
tagM  it  enjoys  In  its  situation,  and  in  Its  being  the  nearest 
pail  on  the  B.  coast  to  London,  may,  perhaps,  insure  its 
J  It  Should  cease  to  ha  an  object  of 


,  p.  fL,  Somerset  co..  Me-  57  m.  N. 
Organised  in  1816.   Drained  by  a  branch  of  Kenebee 
'.    It  eonutns  one  store,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills, 
seven  schools,  3H0  scholars.    Pop.  803. 

Briortox,  p.  f_  Middlesex  Co..  Mass.,  9  m.  W.  Boston. 
433  W.  Charles  river  bounds  It  on  the  N.  nnd  E.  It  h 
highly  cultivated  and  has  many  fine  country  seats.  It  Is 
the  greatest  cattle  market  In  the  country.  Neat  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  hare  been  sold  here  to  the  amount  of 
ffM49.331  In  a  year.  It  contains  one  Congregational  and 
one  Unitarian  church,  twelve  stores,  one  academy  48  stu- 
dents, four  schools  900  scholars.    Pop.  1425. 

BaiUTon,  t,  Essex  co.,  Vt.  It  contains  two  saw  mills, 
three  schools,  45  scholars.    Pop.  157. 

BaionToa,  p.  u,  Monroe  co..  N.  Y.,  217  m.  W.  by  N.  At 
bany,  3  m.  E.  Rochester,  366  W.  Watered  by  Genesee  river. 
It  eonutns  two  powder  mills,  two  saw  mills,  fifteen  schools. 
618  scholars.  Pop  9336.  The  village  on  the  Erie  canal, 
has  one  Presbyterian  church,  one  store,  thirty  dwellings 
and  about  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

BatoirroK,  p.  v.  Beaver  co .  Pa..  231  m  W  bv  N  Harris  t 
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burg,  257  W.  Situated  on  the  fV.  side  of  Big  Bei 
over  which  is  a  bridge  500  fee;  long,  connecting  It  with 
New  Brighton,  on  the  E.  It  pn^esses  a  great  water-pow- 
er. It  contains  one  church,  two  stores,  one  flouring- mill, 
one  cotton  factory  with  1300  sj-'.ndlcs;  one  paper-mill,  one 
school.  25  scholars.  Pop.  321  In  the  township  are  three 
saw  mills,  one  pottery,  seven  Khools,  230  scholars.  Pop. 
902. 

Briohtosi,  p.  L,  Lorain  co.,  O.,  105  m.  N.  by  E.  Colum- 
bus, 374  W.  It  contains  three  schools,  53  scholars,  pop. 
299. 

Briahto*,  p.  t.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich-  49  m.  N.W.  De- 
troit, 551  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Huron  river.  It 
contains  four  stores,  one  saw-ru.ll,  five  schools,  157  scholars. 

Pop.  786. 

Balaam*,  p.  v.,  Macoupin  to.,  III.,  19  m.  N.  Alton.  71  B 
by  W.  Springfield,  814  W.   It  DC 
castor -oil  factory,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  I 

BRIGNOLLEB,  a  town  cl  France,  dep.  Var.  rap  ar 
rond.,  on  the  Cnrami,  33  m.  N.N.E.  Toulon.  Pop.  5652. 
It  Is  neat  and  well  built,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a  fertile 
basin,  surrounded  with  high  wooded  hills,  lu  principal  or- 
nament is  its  magnificent  pnblic  fountain,  in  the  square 
Carnrul.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  prim 
ary  normal  school,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  sellout,  a 
public  library,  a  society  of  agriculture,  lie.,  with  filatures  of 
silk,  fabrics  of  wine,  candles,  and  tanneries.  A  considera- 
ble trnde  is  carried  on  in  olive-oil,  wine,  liqueurs,  brandy, 
and  excellent  prunes,  known  by  the  name  of  hrt/fnellrt. 
{Hugo.  art.  Vmr;  />rrf.  Ot»f.) 

BRILLON,  a  town  of  the  Prumlan  Btates,  prov.  West- 
phalia, reg.  Arnsberg.  cap.  circ.  34  m.  B.E.  floest.  FY*p. 
3301.  It  has  two  churches,  a  college,  a  hospital  and  fabrics 
of  linen  nnd  brass.  In  the  environs  are  mines  of  silver, 
lead,  and  calamine. 

BRismcLn.  p  t..  Hampden  co..  Maes..  08  m.  W.  by  8. 
Boston.  19  m.  E.  by  N.  Springfield.  378  W.  Wat-rcd  by  Chie- 
opee  and  Uutnebaug  rivers.  It  contains  three  i 
cotton-factory,  with  1322  spindle; 
ars.   Pop.  1419. 

BRiMniin,  p.  t..  Portage  co.,  O..  150  m.  N.E.  Columns  tr. 
10  B.W.  Ravenna.  It  has  eight  schools,  313  scholars.  Pop 
1153. 

BRINDIBI  (an.  /?rw»rf«»tVm),  a  sea-port  and  city  of  Na- 
ples, prov.  Terra  d'Otrnnta,  cap.  distr.,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  between  rapes  Cavallo  and  Goilo;  lat.  40°  37*  50"  V 
long.  170  stf  sr'  R.  pnp.  8500.  (JfsstpsMi.)  In  antiquity 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy,  and  was 
the  port  whence  the  Intercourse  between  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  the  East,  was  usually  carried  on.  It  owed  this  dtstinc 
lion  as  much  to  the  excellence  of  Its  harbour  as  to  I 
tion :  but  in  modern  times  If  is  andly  changed  for  the 
It  H  still  of  great  extent  within  the  walls;  but  the  I 
ted  houses  do  not  occupy  above  half  the 
streets  are  emoked  and  rough,  and  the  houses  poor  and  In 
disrepair.  With  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  a  large  heavy- 
looking  cathedral,  and  a  few  remains  of  antiquity,  there  is 
nothing  in  It  that  deserves  attention.  This  melancholy 
change  has  been  produced  by  the  nearly  total  loss  of  the 
innrr  harbour.  This,  which  enrompajBes  the  city  on  two  of 
its  sides  and  is  deep  and  capacious,  was  united  to  the  outer 
harbour,  or  bay,  by  a  narrow  entrance,  like  that  leading 
to  Portsmouth  harbour  or  the  Havana.  Unfortunately 
however,  this  entrance  having  been  nearly  shut  up  the  In- 
ner harbour  was  in  consequence  rendered  inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  smallest  vessels,  and  In  summer  became  fetid 
and  unhealthy.  Julius  Crsnr,  who  attempted  to  block  up 
Pompey's  fleet  that  had  rendezvoused  In  the  inner  harbour, 
by  running  mounds  into  Its  outlets,  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  the  ruin  of  Brlndlsl.  which  was  completed  in 
the  15th  century  hy  a  prince  of  Taranto,  who  sunk  vessels 
filled  with  earth  and  stones  In  the  passage  left  ope*  by 
Crsor!  The  destruction  that  was  thus  brought  oa  the 
town  and  its  offsets  roused  at  length  the  attention  of  the 
Neapolitan  gov.,  by  whom  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  in 
1776  to  obviate  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  by  cutting  a 
new  channel  between  the  two  harbours.  But  owing,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  some  defect  In  the  plan,  the  project  has 
only  partially  succeeded ;  the  new  channel  soon  Ailed  up 
ana  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  became  nearly  as 
much  encumbered  as  before.  The  canal  ts  now,  however, 
kept  open  by  dredging  nnd  otherwise  to  the  depth  of  10  or 
13  palml.  so  that  Teasels  of  this  draught  of  water  may  ea- 
ter the  Inner  port.  The  outer  harbour,  or  bay.  Is  deep  and 
capacious,  and  has  good  anchoring  ground.  It  is  partially 
protected  by  an  Island,  on  which  a  fort  is  built ;  bat  It  n 
exposed  to  the  easterly  gales,  which  throw  in  a  heavy  sea 
•Sara's  7W  SreiVrcs,  I..  384.  4to  ed. 
p.  148 ;  Arerre,  Ceastdcrarieai  $*i  met: 
Rrr*»  drtlt  das  Sitilit,  1 .  943,  *te.) 
BRINON  L  ARCHEVEQUE.  a  town  of  France,  den 
in  cant.,  near  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  10  m  B 
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•Mrr.v.  Pop.  2400.  It  bai  fabrics  of  coarse  doth,  and 
tanneries  :  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  In  corn  and 
linen,  and  In  the  forwarding  of  timber  by  the  canal  for 
Pans. 

BRIOl'DR,  a  town  of  France.  dep.  Haute  cap. 
xrrond    in  a  vast  |.l  un  near  the  Alller,  30  m.  N.W.  Puy. 
Pop.  5347.   It  U  old,  ill  -mild,  and  dirty.   Its  moat  rcmarka 
We  edifices  are  the  college,  situnied  on  a  hill,  and  com 
mnnding  a  One  view,  and  the  church  of  At.  Julian,  a  vener- 
nble  Gothic  fabric,  founded  In  the  (tth  century.  Beside* 
the  college.  It  is  the  sent  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  has  a  small  public  library,  and  a  society  of  agriculture. 
Rrtoude  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  In  the  American  and 
French  revolutions.    At  Old  Brloude.  about  3  m.  P.P. E.  of 
Rrtnade.  is  a  bridge  over  the  Allier.  built  in  1454.  consist 
log  of  a  single  arch  183  ft.  in  span.   {Hugo,  art.  Havtr 

I*\rt  \  IhcL  fitoprapkiflf.) 

BRIHACH  (NEW),  a  fortified  mwa  of  France,  dep. 
Hnut  Rhtn.  cap.  cant,  near  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  np 
pottle  to  old  Brisach.  9  m.  P  R.  Colmar.    It  was  built  In 
10LH)  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  fortified  by  Vnubnn.    It  Is  n  rejm 
lar  octagon,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  w«irks  con- 
structed by  that  celebrated  engineer.   The  streets  nil  ter 
•finale  in  a mlact  In  the  rentre,  and  the  houses  are  all  of 
MM         height.   It  la  of  no  Importance  except  as  a  forti 
Oration.    Hugo  snys  he  passed  through  It  In  1838,  nod  that 
two  of  Its  rates  were  then  shut  up  :  that  most  of  Its  houses 
were  deserted,  and  that  the  grass  grew  In  the  streets. 
(/f«r#.  nrU  Hunt  kkm 

BRISIHHELLA.  a  town  of  the  Papal  Plates,  leg.  Ra 
vrnna,  on  the  Lnmone.  37  m.  S.W.  Ravenna.    Pop.  3000. 
Ii  has  ,n  etfensive  trade  in  silk. 

BRISTOL,  a  city,  eo.,  and  sea  port  of  England,  nt  the 
confluence  of  the  Avon  nnd  Prome.  8  m.  N.W.  of  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  former.  In  the  Rristol  Channel,  and  108  m. 
W.  London.    \*\.  51°  37*  6"  N..  :  .ng.  8°  35'  28"  W.  Pop 
ofelty  ami  suburbs  inclusive  of  Clifton  and  the  parish  of 
Bedminster.  on  the  P.  side  of  the  Avon.  eo.  Somerset  In 
1821.  Si, 758;  in  1831,  117,016:  but  certain  portions  of  the 
suburbs  are  excluded  from  the  limits  of  the  existing  pari, 
bnr.  as  Axed  bythe  boundary  act,  the  pop.  of  which.  In 
Mil  was  104.338.   This  city  extends  over  8  or  7  distinct 
hills  and  their  Intermediate  valleys,  amidst  a  picturesque 
and  ferule  district.    In  the  older  portion,  forming  the  nu 
rleus  of  the  modern  city,  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood 
and  plaster,  with  projecting  upper  stories  over  narrow 
",,rrt":   bMt  ,n*,e        now  Itreatly  diminished  ;  in  other 
pnrts  the  streets  and  squares  are  spacious,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  houses  well-built  modern  structures  Those 
1K,"r,,own       Michael's,  and  Clifton  hills,  on  the  N. 
and  Uprise  wlih  their  terraces  nnd  gardens  each  above 
the  other,  like  an  amphltbenrre :  Redrllffe.  on  the  P.,  has 
narrow  streets  and  den*elv  crowded  houses,  resembling 
of  the  older  part  of  the  city :  Bedminster  is  mostly 
d  by  small  mule  en  tenements  for  the  working  class- 
tan  yards.   The  whole  elty  is  well  nnved  and  sew 
ered.  and  is  Itehted  with  eonl  pui,  supplied  by  two  public 
companies.   There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  water  con- 
ducted bv  pipes  to  several  public  conduits  and  public 
pumps.  There  are  twenty  five  churches  of  the  established 
worship,  among  which  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  an- 
cient troth le  ;  others  are  handsome  modern  structures.  Of 
the  former  may  he  noticed  the  cathedral  in  College  Green, 
■rthe  age  of  Stephen,  nnd  anrlentlv  par  of  the  nbbey 
of  St.  Augustine  ;  St.  Man  's.  RrdrlifTc.  crowning  the  sum 
nut  of  that  hill  |  nnd  St.  Stephen's,  with  Its  once  rirhlv 
decorated  lower.   The  dissenters  of  various  denominations 
hive  thirty -six  places  of  worship,  and  form  a  very  numer- 
ous and  Important  part  of  the  community.    There  are 
twelve  endowed  charity  schools:  the  free  grammar-school. 
In  1533.  which  has  several  exhibitions,  and  two 
i.  each  of  £30  a  year,  la  St  John's,  Oxford : 
■  Hospital,  founded  In  1580,  whose  endowments 
above  £40(N)  a  year,  now  managed  by  the  rhnrlty 
appointed  br  the  l.ord  Chnncellor;  the  Redeliffe 
iree  grammar  sc hoot,  founded  in  the  13th  of  EII7. ;  Cols- 
■  "W.  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education 
or  100  boys ;  and  8  others.    In  the  whole,  above  300  boys  and 
40  r. Iris  are  whollv  maintained,  educated,  and  apprenticed  : 
W  t>oy«  and  Ms  (iris clothed  nnd  educated  ;  and  148  educated 
only.    Besides  these,  there  are  HKtO)  35  other  schools. 
•  imported  either  wholly  or  partiallv  hv  benefactions  and 
public  subscriptions,  in  which  upward*  of  3<**l  rhlldren  nre 
educated,  and  upwards  of  10.000  receive  Instruction  In  the 
Sunday  school,  of  the  various  sects.    Of  the  endowed 
eiinrit.Ml.le  institutions,  the  |>rinripal  are.  the  Trinity  alms- 
house. Willi  a  chapel  annexed :  its  endowments  produce 
£7TJ0  a  year:  it  maintains  10  old  men.  nnd  30  women- 
Foster's  dliin.  with  a  chapel,  has  £530  a  vear.  and  main- 
tains 14  old  people;  and  the  Temple  Hospital,  founded  In 
1813.  hn«  £009  18*.  a  year,  nnd  maintains  04  old  people 
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I  the  Merchants'  almshouse*,  founded  in  4th  Ellz.  for  31  old 
sailors  and  their  widows:  Column's.  In  1896,  has  £300  a 
year,  nnd  maintains  34  old  men  and  women :  Ridley's,  in 
1718,  has  £155  a  year,  and  maintains  10  decayed  single  per- 
sons  Blanchard's,  In  1783,  has  £95  a  year,  nnd  maintains 
5  aged  people   there  are  several  others  of  minor  import- 
ance. Endowed  charities,  10  theamount  of  nbout  £23  000  a 
year,  are  distributed  as  follows:  £8000  lent  In  various  sums 
for  various  terms  without  Interest,  to  tradesmen;  £9000 
distributed  among  the  poor;  £1000  to  the  endowed  hospl 
tals.  and  £7000  among  ihe  endowed  schools.    The  othsr 
ehnrltable  Institutions  are  the  Bristol  infirmary,  established 
in  1735;  it  Is  capable  of  accommodating  300  patients,  and 
has,  at  an  annual  average,  1600  fa  nnd  5000  est  patients- 
It  Is  supported  partly  by  Its  own  funded  property,  and 
partly  by  subscriptions  and  donations:  the  General  Hcwpl 
tal,  a  smaller  establishment  than  the  forme*,  and  partly  on 
a  self  supporting  principle:  the  Db-pensary.  which  gives 
medical  relief  to  about  3000  poor  nnnunlty  at  their  own 
dwellings  ;  it  has  two  stations.   There  arc  also  an  asylum 
for  the  Wind,  another  for  orphan  gWs,  a  female  pcnltmtbv 
ry.  nnd  between  40  nnd  50  other  rbnritshle  societies, 
which  distribute,  In  various  ways,  from  £13.000  to  £15.000 
annually.    The  principal  public  buildings  are—  the  guild 
hall,  an  old  structure  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  with  a 
modem  front-  the  rottncil-honse,  built  in  1837:  the  Jail,  a 
large,  well-arranged  structure,  built  In  1830:  the  bridewell, 
rebuilt  after  the  riots  In  1831 :  the  exchange,  an  extensive 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  bythe  corporation 
In  1743,  but  never  being  adopted  by  the  merchants  as  a 
place  of  meeting,  ihe  interior  is  occupied  as  a  corn-market, 
and  Its  back  forms  part  of  ihe  spacious  quadrangle  In  which 
the  principal  market  Is  held.    The  commercial  rooms, 
built  In  1811.  and  used  ns  an  exchange,  have  a  handsome 
dome,  an  Ionic  jiortlen.  a  large  hall,  reading  room,  nnd  vn 
rious  nimrtmenu  for  the  despatch  of  business.   The  Bris- 
tol Institution,  a  handsome  edifice,  opened  In  1833,  has  a 
rendlng-ow  m,  library,  theatre,  and  museum:  In  the  latter 
are  good  collections  both  in  natural  history  nnd  the  fine 
arts;  courses  of  lectures  nre  given,  philosophical  papers 
rend,  and  It  ha-  occasional  exhibitions  of  paintings.  The 
Mechanics'  ln«iltitie.  built  In  1833,  has  a  lecture  and  a  read 
Ing-room.   The  Bristol  library  was  established  in  1773,  and 
has  an  extensive  collection  (about  30.000  vols.^  in  general 
literature.   There  are  also  law  and  medical  libraries;  a 
medical  school  established  In  1834,  In  which  complete 
courses  of  tortures  are  given:  the  certiorates  of  Its  pro- 
fessors nre  recognised  nt  Apothecaries'  hall;  a  proprietary 
srhfsM,  called  the  Bristol  college,  established  in  1830,  for 
classical  and  scientific  education  ;  and  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  to  whicn 
an  extensive  library  nnd  museum  are  attached.  There  Li 
a  handsome  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order  In  Princes 
street,  now  ihe  office  of  the  Bristol  General  Sieam  Navlga 
lion  Co..  but  concerts,  balls,  Ac.  are  sometimes  given  lo 
Its  large  room  :  the  Victoria  public  rooms  are  now  (1830) 
also,  in  progress.    At  Clifton  nre  baths  and  pump  rooms- 
and  connected  wlih  the  hot  wells,  Is  a  handsome  edifice  of 
the  Tuscan  order. 

The  great  rise  of  tides  in  the  Bristol  channel,  and  In  the 
river,  enables  the  largest  class  of  ships  to  come  up  to  the 
town  :  but  to  obvinte  the  risks  nnd  damage  to  which  they 
were  formerly  expised  by  grounding  at  ebb  tide,  a  floating 
harbour,  equivalent  to  a  dork,  was  constructed  in  1804  by 
changing  the  channel  of  the  river.    It  extends  about  3  m. 
from  the  dam  above  Bristol  bridge  to  the  entrance  li>ck  nt 
Rownhnm.  occupying  the  old  bed  of  the  Avon  nnd  or  thai 
branch  of  the  Frome  that  lies  between  the  quays  of  St, 
Augustine  nnd  St  Stephen.   The  present  extent  of  quay 
frontage  is  0000  ft.,  hnt  the  limits  admit  of  any  futther  ei 
tension  that  an  Inrrea-ed  trade  might  require.   The  net  au- 
thorising the  formation  of  the  hnrhnur  (43  Ceo.  3,  c  1401 
enacts  that  there  should  be  31  ft.  water  In  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  berths;  but  the  mud  being  suffered  to  accumulate  so 
ns  considerably  to  reduce  this  depth,  occasioned  much  com 
plaint.   This  defect  has  now,  however,  been  In  n  great  de 
gree  obviated.    A  new  channel  was  formed  for  the  river 
and  the  hnrbour  finished  In  I8T9.  nt  nn  expense  of  about 
£700  000.   There  nre  two  bisins  for  the  tempirnry  orrom- 
niodatlon  of  vessels  entering  or  lenvlng;  one  nt  Rmvnham. 
for  large  ships,  the  other  below  the  Iron  bridge  at  Bodmin 
ster.  for  coasters.   There  are  also  0  floating  and  a  dry  dock, 
founded  by  the  Merchant  Venturers  in  17C9:  to  the  fornlet 
of  these  limber  ships  are  compelled  to  resort.  If  they  do  not 
discharge  at  some  private  wharf:  further  down  the  liver 
are  several  private  docks,  where  shipbuilding,  to  some  e» 
tent,  is  carried  on.    Vessels  frequently  load  and  discharge 
enrgoes  in  Kingrond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  mev.s 
of  Ihrhirr*    the  <;reat  Western  steam  ship  is  obliged  to  do 
ihls,  the  entrance  to  the  floating  hartioar  not  being  wide 
enough  lo  admit  her;  but  the  hnrbour  dues  are  payable 
whether  ships  enter  It  or  not.   The  tide  In  the  Avon  sets' 
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will  bo  the  mort  picturesque  and  striking 


great  rapidity,  especially  between  the  high  precipitous 
of  Clifton  and  Leigh,  which  seem  rent  asunder  lo 
ill  its  passage  ;  in  Klngroad,  ku  rue  at  springs  la  between 
48  and  49  ft. ;  at  neap*  above  XI  ft. ;  at  the  gale*  of  the 
floating  harbour  its  me  U  from  4  lo  5  feet  less  than  at  the 
iMc  gunge  in  King  road.  The  bridge!  which  connect  the 
opposite  aide*  of  the  floating  harbour  and  riven  are — Br  in 
tol  bridge,  of  three  atone  arc  he*,  built  la  1768 ;  it  connects 
iho  central  part  of  the  city  wilh  Redcliffe :  two  iron  bridges 
each  with  a  single  span  of  100  ft.;  one  on  the  Both  and 
Wells,  the  other  on  the  Exeter  line  of  road  :  a  awivel  Iron 
bridge  (to  admit  the  passage  of  ships),  connecting  St.  An 
gamine  and  Clifton  with  the  rest  of  the  city :  a  email  stone 
bridge,  spanning  tire  Froiue  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to 
be  navigable ;  and  a  suspension  bridge 
which  will  connect  Clifton  with  the  co.  i 
when  flnii 

work  of  iu  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  probably  In  the  world ; 
the  road-way  will  be  850  ft.  ,n  length,  210  ft.  above  high 
water  mark,  with  precipitous  rocks  on  both  sides.  The 
Avon,  above  Bristol  bridge,  is  navigable  lor  barges  to  Bath, 
whence  the  water  communication  is  continued  by  the  Avon 
anil  Kennet  canal.  The  Bristol  and  Gloucester  rail-way, 
Intended  lo  connect  the  two  cities,  now  extends  to  (Coalpit 
heath  (9  m.  of  line) ;  it  has  three  termini  ai  Bristol,  and 
several  thousand  bms  of  coal,  monthly,  are  conveyed  thither 
by  It.  The  Great  Western  rail- way  (118  in.  of  line),  and 
that  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  (78  m.),  will  shortly  c fleet  a 
rapid  means  of  communication  wilh  the  metropolis  and  In- 
termediate towns  E.  of  the  city,  and  wilh  those  of  Homer 
•et  and  Devon  on  the  8.  W.  The  Exchange  market,  and 
that  of  St.  James,  are  open  daily  for  general  provisions  ;  the 
Chief  supply  being  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays :  the  corn 
and  leather  markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays; 
the  ha> market,  Tuesday  a  and  Fridays;  the  fellmongers'. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturday  a  ;  tho  cattle  market,  Thursdays, 
Id  a  walled  area  of  four  acres,  outside  the  city,  at  Temple 
Meads,  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Western  and  Exeter 
railways:  this  market  fluctuates  considerably,  but  the 
average  weekly  supply  Is  estimated  at  500  head  of  cattle, 
3000  sheep,  400  pigs,  80  horses.  A  great  market  ia  held 
there  on  the  Thursday  preceding  Christmas,  when  the  show 
la  usually  very  fine.  Two  nnnunl  fairs,  commencing  1st 
March,  and  1st  Sept.,  and  continuing  each  about  eight  days, 
and  formerly  resorted  to  by  clothiers,  hosiers,  cutlers,  etc., 
from  all  parts  of  England,  having  greatly  fallen  off,  were 
abolished  In  1837 ;  but  fairs  for  cattle,  burses,  leather,  etc., 
are  still  held  on  the  above  days. 
Bristol  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  second  only  to  Lon- 

t  though  its  comparative 


as  a  commercial  emporium ; 
TlStmEftt "some  hnportar 


to 

extensive  and 
are  those  of 

cables,  anchors,  steam  engine* 
sugar,  tobac-o,  earthenware, 
sheet  lead,  zinc,  saltpetre,  tin.  copper  and  brass  wares,  pipes, 
hats,  drugs,  colours,  dyes,  starch,  bricks,  Briliah  spirits,  malt 
liquors  ;  there  arc  also  extensive  soda  works  and  recently 
a  large  cotton-mill.  Many  of  ihe  Iron  foundries  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  are  Increasing  both  in  their  number  and  the 
extent  of  their  exports.  In  1838  there  were  made  at  the 
various  soap  manufactories  8,039,076  lb*,  hard  soap,  and 
253,4(37  soft  do.  ;  in  1838  there  Were  consumed  in  38  public 
breweries,  227,315  bushels  malt;  and  by  703  licensed  vict- 
uallers, and  767  keepers  of  beer  shops,  bigether,  358.915 
bushels.  The  establishment*  for  glass,  sugar,  brass,  floor- 
cloths, and  earthenware,  arc  also  on  nn  extensive  scale. 
The  post  office  revenue  In  1837  waa  X35.7U.  There  la  a 
eavtnga'  bank,  established  in  1813.  and  six  other  banking 
establishments.  The  deposits  in  the  former,  nn  the  90th  of 
Nov.  1838,  amounted  to  X*K».38I.  of  which  X '283, 188  were 
contributed  by  7433  depositors,  and  the  rest  by  friendly  and 
charitable  societies.  Bristol  early  possessed,  and  continues 
to  enjoy,  a  large  share  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies ;  and 
among  her  foreign  Imports  Ihe  most  important  are  those  of 
sugar,  molasses,  rum.  coffee,  ten.  and  cocoa  ;  the  next  most 
important  arc  those  of  tobacco,  timber,  wine,  brandy,  tallow, 
fruits,  wool,  hemp,  dye  stuff*,  oils,  saltpetre,  hides,  ate. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  the  produce  of  the  vari- 
ous manufactures  of  the  city,  with  salt,  coal*  and  culm,  in 
part  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods.  In  1837  the  declared  value  of  exports 
amounted  In  X259.G87  Is.  5J,  and  386  ships,  of  70,957  Ions 
burden,  entered  inwards  from  foreign  parts,  and  204  ships, 
of  49,223  tons,  cleared  outwards :  the  custom*  duties  during 
tho  same  year  were  XI,  153.109  13s.  6s*.  Bristol  carries  on 
tn  extensive  and  growing  trade  wilh  Ireland,  from  which 
Imports  corn,  butter, 


632  vessel*,  of  95.694  tons,  and  cleared  for  II  340  t 
74,578  tons.  The  Imports,  coastwise,  consist  mostly  of  Into, 
tin,  coal,  salt,  agricultural  produce,  and  foreign  produce, 
brought  from  other  ports  under  bond.  The  exports  are 
chieiiy  foreign  and  colonial  produce  (especially  groceries, 
spirits,  and  wines),  and  the  various  manufacture*  of  the 
city.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  la  1830,  271  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  39,650  tons,  and  17  steamers,  of  1810  ton*.  A  com- 
munication by  steam  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  nod  pas 
sengcrs  to  Ireland  was  established  in  1826,  and  has  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  the  trade  wilh  that  part  of  the  empire. 
Bristol  has  also  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  port  In  the 
empire  to  establish  a  regular  commuoieation  by  steam  with 
the  United  States.  The  first  voyage  by  Ihe  Great  Western 
steam  ship  waa  performed  in  1838. 
The  pari,  and  I 


aa  already  stated,  a  pop,  in  1831,  of  104.338  ;  and  at 
1839,  probably  of  115.000.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  wards, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen,  and  forty-eight 
councillors.  Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
government  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
thirty  common  councillors,  the  recorder  being  senior  alder- 
man :  they  were  a  self-elected  body,  and  filled  up  their  va 
cancies  from  Ihe  freemen,  of  whom  there  were  31O0  regis 
tered.  The  governing  charter  was  granted  in  the  8th  of 
Anne ;  the  earliest  in  the  9tb  of  Henry  It.  A  court  of  ses- 
sions, or  jail  delivery,  (except  fur  capital  cases,  now  tried  at 
Gloucester,)  is  held  quarterly  by  the  recorder.  Thelolxey, 
or  sheriff's  courts,  for  all  kinds  of  action*  in  eases  under 
40s.  A  court  of  conscience,  established  by  act  1  Wm.  3,  for 
debts  under  40*.,  has  from  150  to  900  causes  weekly.  There 
is  also  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  not  above  XI5, 1 
lished  by  act  45  Geo.  3.  consisting  of  the  I 


an  average  from  20  u>  25  cases  weekly ; 
sue  for  nisi  vrtas  cases,  held  the  week  after  Uic  I 
assizes,  by  the  senior  judge  on  the  western  circuit.  The 
number  of  prisoners  tried  at  the  criminal  courts  in  1837  was 
915,  of  whom  88  were  acquitted  and  1  executed.  A  police 
force,  upward*  of  900  atrong.  on  Ihe  plan  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  lias  been  established  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act 

The  county  jurisdiction,  by  water,  extenda  over  the  Avon, 
from  4  in.  above  the  city ;  and  seaward,  to  the  steep  and 
flat  Holme*,  and  lo  the  high-water  mark  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Severn,  from  Aust's  Passage  to  Clevedon.  The 
charters  of  Hen.  VI.  and  Edw.  IV.  granted  the  corporation 
an  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  hut  this  has  been  lost  thmug b 
desuetude.   They  are  conservators  of  the  port  and  harbour; 
and  by  an  act  of  47  Geo.  Ill,  have  the  power  of  Ik 
pilots,  who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  |  " 
sets  passing  up  or  down  to  the  E.  of  Lund] 
Irish  and  coasting  traders:  the  ports  of  Bristol,  Newport, 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  llfraconibe,  and  Bridgewater  ore  compri- 
sed within  this  jurisdiction.   There  are  thirty-four  licensed 
or  branch  pilots ,  one  of  whom  cruize*  from  llfracombe,  the 
real  from  Pill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.   A  board  of 
commissioners, elected  by  the  rate-payers,  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  town ;  they 
levy  an  annual  assessment  on  the  inhabitant*  for  the** 
purposes,  vary  i  ng  from  XI  1,000  to  XI 2, 000.   The  corpora- 
tion revenues  are  derived  from  town  and  market  dnes  aad 
rent*  of  houses  and  lands  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood; 
the  annual  average  whs  estimated,  in  1835,  nt  X18.773  ;  their 
debt,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  X86.904 ;  but  it  has  been 
since  paid  off  by  the  sale  of  lands,  ate.   The  Merchant  Ven- 
turers are  another  incorporated  body,  whose 
charter  dales  in  1st  of  Chas.  I. :  they  hold.  un<k 
mer,  a  beneficial  lease  of  the  wharfage  and  othe 
due*,  but  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  trading  -  mipany.  The 
Dock  company  are  alto  incorporated,  b»    .  eel  of  43  Geo. 
III.:  ihelr  affairs  arc  managed  by  twe-  .y -seven  directors, 
nine  of  whom  arc  appointed  by  the  -  .unicipal  corporation 
from  their  own  body ;  nine  by  the  Y  ^chant  Venturers,  from 
theirs;  and  nine  are  prnprietorr  *  at  least  ten  share*,  and 
chosen  by  the  shareholders.  '  «ie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  instituted  in  1823,  "  far  .ne  protection  and  promotion 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Bristol ;" 
It  la  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  governed  by 
directors,  elected  annually,  who  publish  reports  of  their 
proceedings !  they  are  not  an  Incorporaled  body,  hut  have, 
exerted  n  great  and  beneficial  influence  in  ihe  comirrrial 
arrangements  and  reforms  of  the  town  and  port  since  'heir 
establishment.    The  manncnnnii  of  UN  poafi  trttta*  ■! 
old  limits  of  the  cily,  was  vested  In  a  corporate  body  by  aa 
acl  7  at  8  W.  3.  e.  32.  and  subsequent  acts  have  been  passed 
regulating  their  number  and  power*.   The  guardians 
sUtof  the  mayor  and  twelve  members  elected  annually  by 


the  town 


out  of  their  own  body,  the  senior  church 
parishes,  the  senior  overseer  of  the 
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yaar  ending  Lady-day,  1836,  was  £27,005  18*.  :  the  average 
of  90  yean,  ending  w  ith  1833,  wu  £33,850.  Clifton  fornix 
the  centre  of  a  union,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act ;  la  the  parishes  of  that  union,  which  are  also  within 
the  present  hunts  of  Bristol,  the  average  amount  of  poor 
ratm  for  three  years,  ending  1835,  was.  In  all,  £10,788:  they 
are  represented  by  fifteen  guardians.  Htdmmttrr  is  the 
centre  of  another  union  ;  lis  own  average  rates  for  the  same 
period  were  £4734 !  It  v  represented  by  six  guardians.  The 
rack  rental  of  Bristol,  according  to  a  survey  in  1838,  amounts 
to  £373,361  •  the  number  of  rated  properties  being  19,930 ;  j 
of  these,  10,430,  valued  at  £313,404.  arc  within  the  ancient 
limit* 

Bristol  has  sent  two  members  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  1343: 
previously  lo  the  Bcfonn  Act.  the  right  of  election  was  In 
the  freeholders  and  freemen  only.  No.  of  registered  electors 
la  1837-38.  9856.  Bristol  was  made:  the  seat  of  a  blsliopric 
In  1541.  It  la  now,  in  conformity  in  the  act  6  4c  7  \V.  4  c. 
77,  united  with  Gloucester,  In  a  see  comprising  the  city  of 
Bristol,  the  deaneries  of  Crleklade  nnd  Mulnubury.  in  Wilts, 
and  the  previous  diocess  of  Gloucester:  Bristol  being  con 
atttuled  a  deanery,  which,  alternately  with  that  of  Glouces- 
ter, is  lo  elect  the  future  bishops. 

The  Bristol  hot  well,  under  the  Clifton  rocks,  is  a  place 
of  much  resort  for  invalids,  its  waters  being  considered  effi- 
cacious In  consumptive  cases.  The  temp,  of  this  saline 
spring,  when  fresh  from  the  pump,  is  74°  Fohr.,  and  it  then 
evolves  free  carbonic  acid:  In  each  pint  of  the  water  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carrick)  there  are  3  5  grs.  carb.  of  lime,  15 
sulph.  of  soda,  1*5 do.  of  lime,  '5  muriate  of  soda,  1  do.  mag- 
nesia ;  total,  6  gn.  It  Issues  from  the  cliff,  between  the  high 
and  low-water  mark;  the  hot-well  bouse  is  finely  situated 
beside  the  Avon;  a  carriage  road  winds  from  it,  behind  the 
rocks,  to  Clifton  Down;  a  shorter  footpath  at  the  bark  also 
leads  lo  that  village,  which  Is  the  fashionable  part  of  Bris- 
tol: the  scenery,  by  either  line,  Is  singularly  interesting. 
The  acclivities  are  occupied  by  handsome  edifices  In  squares, 
terraces,  crescents,  fcc.,  forming  fine  promenades  ;  live  most 
magnificent  of  these  ranges  Is  York  Credent.  Near  the 
water  la  a  good  hotel,  whence  the  Irish  steam  packets  start 
regularly  j  and  on  the  cliff  a  splendid  one.  where  concerts 
and  assemblies  are  held  during  the  season.  Another  spring 
higher  up  the  cliff,  but  probably  from  the  same  source,  has 
within  a  recent  period  had  baths  and  a  pump-room  attached 
to  IL  The  geological  features  of  the  place  mnv  be  thus 
briefly  described:  If  the  entire  area  be  divided  S  and  8. 
into  three  unequal  portions,  thai  on  the  E.  will  fall  within 
the  limits  of  a  coal  formation,  which  extends  N.  and  8.  of 
the  cily.  but  chiefly  lo  the  N..  about  30  m. :  Its  beds  are 
thin,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  coal-field*.  The  cen- 
tral or  largest  portion  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  new  red 
■and.  In  which  saurian  remains  occur;  the  western  part  Is 
chiefly  mountain  lime.  Some  of  the  summits  In  the  N.  nnd 
W.  parts  of  the  city  are  350  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  Avon. 
In  the  rocks  of  Clifton,  and  the  opposite  ones  of  St.  Vincent, 
quartz  crystals  of  great  purity  occur,  known  as  Bristol  dia- 
monds. There  are  remains  of  three  Roman  encampments 
at  Clifton.  Kownham,  and  Abbots-Leigh. 

The  decline  In  the  comparative  Importance  of  Bristol,  as 
a  trading  emporium,  has  been  chiefly  manifested  by  con- 
trasting Its  progress  with  that  of  Liverpool.  The  average 
cu«u>ms  duties  of  Bristol  for  the  seven  rears  ending  with 
1757  amounted  to  JL1.V..1-*!  Dime  <,f  Liverpool,  for  the 
some  period,  to  £51,136,  In  1784,  the  customs  of  Bristol 
were  £334.900,  a  great  Increase ;  but  those  of  Liverpool  hnd 
advanced.  In  the  same  year,  to  £648,684.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  that  have  been  commonly  assigned  for  this  relative 
alowues*  of  progress,  la  the  excess  of  local  taxation ;  the 
town  and  harbour  dues  having  been  much  heavier  than 
loose  of  any  other  of  the  larger  ports.  The  municipal  re- 
port of  1835  gives  the  proportion  of  local  taxation  charged  on 
33  principal  articles.  Imported  in  1831,  In  Bristol  and  three 
other  ports;  as— Bristol.  £1 ;  I/ondon,  10s.  4rf. ;  Liverpool. 
Il»-  od.\  Hull.  7s.  4d.;  Gloucester,  6*.  3<i.  Since  1831,  how 
ever,  the  rates  have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
mayor's  dues  wholly  abolished. 

But  notwithstanding  thka  greater  weight  of  local  taxation 
must  have  operated  seriously  to  the  Injury  of  Bristol,  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  It  In  accounting  for  the 
slower  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  pen.  The  real  cause  of 
the  rapid  rise  of  Liverpool.  Glasgow,  and  other  sen  port 
towns.  Is  to  be  found,  not  In  the  lownesa  of  their  port  rharges, 
or  In  any  peculiar  advantages  they  Individually  enjoy,  but 
in  their  having  become  the  ports  of  the  great  manufacturing 
district*.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  Liverpool  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  still  more  extraordinary  growth  of  the  cot- 
Ion  manufacture.  Her  rise  has  been  dependent  upon,  and 
consequent  to,  the  rise  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
fcc 

According  to  Camden  {Gihton'i  ej.  •/  the  Brit.,  I.,  74), 
Bristol  first  rose  Into  notice  towards  the  close  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty.   The  most  common  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  till 


the  13th  century,  was  Bricstowe ;  but  in  the  oldest,  and  In 
all  the  subsequent  charters.  It  is  spelt '  Bristol!.'  Its  castle 
was  built  by  the  Karl  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  Empress 
Matilda.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses  the  town  was  coin 
paratively  undisturbed  and  flourishing;  but  In  the  civil  war 
of  the  17lh  century  it  suffered  most  severely  :  nt  the  font 
menei-ment  of  hostilities  it  was  garrisoned  by  tl»e  purlin 
mentary  forces  ;  subsequently.  It  was  stormed  by  I  he  king's 
forces,  and  surrendered  to  Prince  Rupert :  the  Msnwsug 
year  (during  which  It  suffered  under  the  united  evils  of  pes 
tilence  and  war)  it  was  ngnin  stormed,  nnd  retaken  by 
Cromwell,  who  subsequently  demolished  lis  castle.  The 
earliest  notice,  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  Bristol,  occurs 
in  the  .Ingtia  .Sacra,  (II..  338) ;  It  Is  there  noticed  as  having 
a  mart  for  slaves  of  both  »cxe».  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  also,  as  having  inurh  intercourse  with  lio 
land.  In  1347  n  great  improvement  in  Its  port  was  effected, 
by  cutting  a  new  channel  for  the  river,  and  forming  n  double 
lino  of  quay  between  Bristol  and  Redcliffe  :  a  bridge,  on  the 
site  of  the  present,  was  built  nt  the  same  period.  Thencs 
lo  the  I6lh  century,  Its  manufactories  supplied  a  large  por 
Uon  of  the  kingdom  w  ith  woollen  goods,  soap,  and  glnss :  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  a  staple  of  wool ;  nnd 
It  then  traded  extensively  with  Ireland,  Prance,  and  Russia 
In  the  Itinerary  of  Boloncr  are  details  of  Its  trade  and  ship 
ping  In  the  15th  century,  which  prove  its  extended  com- 
merce and  great  enterprise  nt  that  period.  In  1578  Fmhl*hri 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  a  N.W.  pas 
sage :  at  the  close  of  the  century  Henry  VII.  granted  char- 
ters to  John  Cabot  and  his  two  sons,  w  hkrh  resulted  short 
ly  after  In  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  American  continent:  in  1009  Newfoundland  was  first 
colonized  by  Bristol.  In  October,  1831,  a  most  disgraceful 
riot  occurred  here  ;  which,  owing  to  a  want  of  dccisiim  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  was  allowed 
to  attain  a  most  alarming  height.  The  mansion  house, 
episcopal  palace,  and  several  private  house*  were  burned 
down  ;  and  n  large  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Among  the  distinguished  individuals  that  Bristol  has  pro- 
duced are.  Wlllinm  of  Worcester,  the  topogratdier ;  Wm. 
Cnnnynge,  the  most  eminent  mcrchnnt  of  his  day  ;  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  born  at  Bristol,  of  Genoese  parents,  discovered 
Newfoundland  in  1499;  Edw.  Colston :  Sir  Wm.  Dra|rer ; 
1  Thomas  Chatterton.  the  poet,  whose  uncle  was  sextan  of 
I  Redcliffe  church,  where  the  Rowley  MSS.  were  nllcgi^l  to 
I  have  been  discovered;  Robt.  Southey,  Esq.;  and  Bayley, 
the  sculptor.    ( Dr.  Sryer'i  Hitt.  of  Bristol,  and  far  Hvtfai 
I  Charters  of  do.  ;  Mumetji.  Commissioners'  Report  in  1835  ; 
Jinn.  Reports  of  tkt  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Eighth  Rrpnrt 
of  tkt  Charity  Commissioner!,  4>c,  and  Private  Informa- 
tion.) 

BatsTOt,  p.  t_  Lincoln  eo.,  Me.,  39  m.  S.S.E.  August:!. 
607  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Damariscotta  river,  S.  by  the  At 
lantlc.  nnd  P..  by  Pemaquld  river,  which  Inst  affords  water- 
power.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  cou>tdemhlc  shipping, 
employed  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  It 
contains  seven  store*,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist-mills,  flrr 
|  snw-miti*.  four  tanneries,  nineteen  schools,  1014  scholars. 
Pop.  3945. 

Rristol.  p.  I..  Grafton  eo,  N.  H.,  30  m.  N.  Concord.  51 1 
W.  New  found  pond,  6  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  3  broHd. 
lies  partly  In  its  N.  part,  the  outlet  of  w  hich,  affording  wn 
ter-power.  passe*  S.  through  the  town  Into  Penuquasaei 
river,  which  bounds  it  on  the  E.  Excellent  plumbago,  or 
black  lead.  Is  found  here.  Incorporated  in  IH19  from  Bridge 
water  and  New  Chester:  first  settled  In  1770.  It  contains 
six  stares,  six  fulling-mills,  four  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills, 
three  tanneries,  one  academy,  35  students,  nine  schools,  345 
sholnr*.    Pop.  1153. 

Bristol,  p.  U  Addison  co.,  Vt_,  50  in.  S.W.  Montpelter, 
490  YV.  The  E.  part  extends  on  lo  the  Green  Mountains. 
Watered  by  New  Haven  river  and  Baldwin  creek.  It  con- 
tains three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Bnptist.  and  one 
Congregationnl,  four  store*,  one  fulling-mill,  tw  o  grist  mills, 
four  saw-mill*,  eight  schools.  400  scholars.    Pop.  1333. 

Bristol,  county,  Mass.,  situated  in  the  S.  pnrt  of  the 
state,  nnd  contains  600  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Buzzard's  bay.  Taunton  river  affords  good  water- 
power.  New  Bedford  in  It*  tannage,  Is  the  second  tow  n  In 
the  state,  and  la  distinguished  for  its  man ufac lures,  as  well 
a*  Its  navigation.  The  county  contained  In  1840,  15.441 
neat  cattle.  15.060  sheep,  13.053  swine ;  nnd  produced  3705 
bushels  of  wheal,  34,400  of  rye.  153.558  of  Indian  corn. 
17.001  of  barley,  63.531}.  of  onl*.  345.519  of  potatoes.  Il  hnd 
two  foreign  cnmmerrlnl  houses,  430  retail  stores ;  capital  in 
the  lumber  trade  8103,300 ;  capital  in  the  fisheries  $5.9*0 .800 
•alt  was  produced  lo  the  amount  of  35,300  bushels ;  eleven 
fulling  mill*,  seven  woollen  factories,  fifty-five  cotton  f.~r 
lories  with  101.383  spindles;  ten  furnaces,  nineteen  tanneries. 
*ix  potteries,  sixty-one  grist  mill*,  aeventy-ihree  saw-mills, 
one  nil  mill,  eight  prlntlng-oAVes,  two  dnlly  and  six  weeklv 
utipcr*.  ten  nradcmles,  613  students,  331  school*,  11,114 
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Bristol,  county,  R .  1 .,  situated  in  the  E.  part  or  the  state, 
between  Mount  Hope  bay  on  the  E.  and  Narrngansett  bay 
on  the  8.  and  W..  and  contain*  35  *q.  m.    It  enjoys,  hg  it* 
navignble  waters,  great  facilities  for  navigation.    It  con- 
tained. In  1840,  1463  neat  entile,  3511  sheep,  1001  awlne; 
and  produced  137  bushel*  of  wheat,  1810  of  rye,  19,160  of 
Indian  corn.  11,430  of  osU,  37,091  of  potatoe*.   It  had  slx- 
>  forelg  n  cominerrlal  houses,  suty-four  retail  » tores,  one 
r  with  6000  spindles  ;  two  ropcwalks.  six 
one  distillery,  two 
two  weekly  newapa|ier> ;  capital  In  the 
four  academies.  370  student*,  nineteen  school*.  742  scholars. 
Pop.  6476.    Capital,  Bristol. 

Bristol,  p.  i.,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Bristol  co, 
B.  I,  18  m.  8.  by  E.  Providence.  418  W.  The  villnge  Is 
situated  on  Bristol  bay.  a  branch  of  Nnrrsgansrtt  bay,  and 
has  a  fine  harbour,  capacious,  safe,  easy  of  ncceu,  with  a 
mifficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
The  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1840,  was  15,890.  It  contain* 
a  court-house.  Jail,  a  market-house,  two  banks,  five  churche«, 
one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  one  Method)*!,  and  one 
Christian,  nine  foreign  commission  houses,  forty-one  retail 
stores  ;  capital  in  the  fisheries  $330,000  ;  one  colioa-factory 
with  6000  spindles ;  three  grist-mills,  one  roiwwalk,  one 
printing -office,  one  weekly  newspaper :  total  capital  in 
manufactures  $155,7013;  nine  schools,  437  scholnrs.  Pop. 
About  3  mile*  N.K.  of  the  court  house  k  Mount 
,  a  beautiful  eminence.  In  early  times  the  favourite 


-  of  King  Philip,  the  celebrated  Pequod  chief,  so 
tie  an  enemy  of  the  early  colonists.  Its  summit 
a  delightful  view  of  Mount  Hope  bay,  and  the  sur 


rounding  country 

Bristol,  p.  t.,  Hartford  co.,  Cl,  17  m.  8.W.  Hartford, 
338  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Farmington  river.  Clocks 
and  button*  are  extensively  manufactured  here.  It  con- 
tains four  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  fifty-two  » lures,  four  fulling- 
mills,  one  woollen  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  grist-mill, 
three  saw  mills ;  total  capital  in  manufactures  $160,000; 
one  academy,  35  students,  twelve  sehooU,  scholars. 
Pop.  3109. 

Bristol,  p.  U.  Ontario  co..  N.  Y.,  313  m.  W.  Albanr.  9 
8.W.  Canandalgua,  349  VV.  Watered  by  Mud  creek,  the 
village  at  the  centre  contains  an  inflammable  spring.  The 
hree  store*,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist- 
i  saw  mills,  two  distilleries,  thirteen  schools,  637 
Pop.  1953. 

Bristol,  t„  Philadelphia  co.  Pa,  6  m.  N.  Philadelphia. 
Tacony  creek  aflbrus  waler-power.  It  contains  six  stores, 
two  fulling-mills,  two  wool  loo- factories,  one  cotton-  factory 
with  1400  spindles;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment, 
one  grist  -mill,  ooe  saw  mill,  five  schools,  376  scholars.  Pop. 
1734. 


Bristol,  p.  b„  Bucks  co„  P»_  115  m.  E.  by  8.  Harrisburg. 
155  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Delaware 
river,  30  m.  above  Philadelphia  and  13  below  Trenton,  op- 
posite Burlington,  N.  J.  Incorporated  in  1720.  It  occupies 
a  commanding  situation,  is  regularly  laid  out  and  neatly 
built,  and  contains  three  churches,  oue  Episcopal,  one 
Friends'  and  one  Methodist;  ten  stores,  one  flouring  mill, 
one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  two  schools,  45  scholars,  350 
dwelling*,  and  1438  inhabitant*.  The  Delaware  canal. 
Which  communicates  with  the  Lehigh  canal  at  Easton,  ter- 
minates here,  where  U  an  extensive  basin  for  the  reception 
of  boats  connected  with  the  coal  and  other  trade.  Steam- 
boats from  Bordentowu  and  Trenton  stop  here,  both  ways, 
daily.  In  the  vicinity  are  two  medicinal  springs,  from 
which  it  probably  received  It*  name.  The  township  in 
which  it  is  situated  contain*,  exclusive  of  the  borough,  three 
stores,  fuur  grist-mill*,  two  schools,  391  scholar*.  Pop.  1450. 

Bristol,  t..  Morgan  co,  O,  5  m.  N.E.  McConnelsvilie. 
Drained  by  a  branch  of  Muskingum  river.  It  contains  two 
grist  mills,  five  taw  mills,  eleven  schools,  409  scholar*. 
Pop.  1645. 

Bristol,  p.  t..  Trumbull  Co.,  O,  173  in.  N.E.  Columbus, 
9  \  Warren.  314  W.  The  post  village  I*  called  Bristol 
▼tile.  The  town  contains  seven  school*.  380  scholnrs. 
Pop.  806. 

Bristol,  p.  t.,  Lapeer  co,  Mich,  43  m.  N.  Detroit.  568 
W.  Drained  by  Belle  river  and  Its  brunches.  It  contains 
two  stores,  two  grist-mill*.  f«wr  saw-mills,  six  schools,  170 
scholars.    Pop  884. 

BB1TISU  EMPIRE  (THE),  ooe  of  the  m«*t  civilized, 
powerful,  and  important  stales  that  have  ever  existed,  con- 
sist* of  the  Island*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
•miller  Islands  contiguous  lo  them,  and  their  dependencies 
in  various  part*  of  Die  world.  Great  Britain,  the  large*!, 
flu  the  richest  and  moat  populous  of  the  British  isl 
were  formerly  the  Independent  king- 
I;  the  former  occupying  its 
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and  Tuun-   8,  most  extensive  and  fertile,  and  the  latter  its  N.  and  moat 
j  barren  portion.   These  two  kingdoms,  having  been  united. 
I  form  with  that  of  Ireland  what  Is  cnlled  the  Vnittd  Ktnf 
'  don  of  (irrat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  constitutes  not 
only  the  nucleus  rtnd  centre,  but  the 
of  the  wetlth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

The  islands  of  Great  Britiin  and  Ireland  are  situated  i.i 
the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  offtho  W.  shores  of  continent  >l  Eu- 
rope, opposite  to  the  N.  p*rt*  of  France,  the  Low  Countiio*. 
Denmark,  and  the  8.  part*  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  betw  .  «  i 
500  and  50°  N.  lat,  and  3°  E.  and  11"  W.  Ion*.  Grew 
Britain,  which,  from  its  superior  magnitude  and  miportai-.ee. 
gives  name  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  empire,  is  not 
only  the  largest  of  the  European  islnnds,  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of  Ireland,  and  n\> 
pronc-hes  at  its  S.B.  extremity  nt  Dover  to  within  31  m.  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  France.  But  as  the  coast  of  Crer.t 
Britain  stretches  N.N.W.  from  Dover  to  Ditncansby  Head, 
the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  while  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Continent  recede*  in  a  N.E.  direction,  lite  in- 
tervening space,  called  the  North  sea  or  German  ocean.  i« 
of  very  considerable  dimension*.  To  the  8.  of  the  British 
islands  we  have  Si.  George's  or  the  Bristol  ehnnnel,  and 
W.  and  N.  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 

Great  Britain  I*  very  irregularly  shaped,  being  deeply  In 
dented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  aims  of  the  sen.  but  on  the 
whole  It  approaches  lo  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  being  nor 
mwesi  at  its  N.  and  broadest  at  its  8.  extremity.    The  long 
est  line  not  intersected  bv  any  considenble  arm  of  the  sea 
Ihit  can  be  drawn  in  Great  Britain,  extends  from  Rve  In 
Sussex  (Int.  50°  57  1 '  N,  long.  0"  44'  E,  to  Cape  Wrath 
in  Sutherland  1st.  58°  36'  N,  long.  4°  56*  W.),  a  distance 
of  about  580  m. ;  and  Its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Land's 
End  flat.  50°  4'  8"  N,  long.  5°  41'  31"  W.)  lo  a  point  near 
Ixiw-ertnfle.  on  the  court  of"  Norfolk  {laL  33P  38*  30"  N., 
long.  1°  41/  E.).  la  nbout  367  in.    But,  owing  to  the  indea 
tations  already  referred  in.  lu  breadth  In  some  places  is 
much  less.  Ix-nig  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ua 
der  40.  and  between  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  M inch  under 
30  m.  from  shore  to  shore.   Its  area  is  estimated  at  -:i  -  .'- 
sq.  m,  of  whtrh  England  contains  57.813  and  Seotland  (ex- 
clusive of  iu  dependant  bland*)  36,016  so.  m.    The  area  of 
the  Scottish  islands  is  estimated  at  4334  an.  m. ;  but  this  is 
only  a  rude  guess. 

Ireland  lie*  hi  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  between  the  pat 
allel*  of  51°  85'  and  5JP  ST  N.  lit,  and  of  0°  and  1 1°  W. 
Iu  figure  Is  rhomboid  il ;  and  though  it  lias  many 
bay*  and  harbours,  it  is  less  Indented  by  gulf,  and 
arms  of  the  sea.  and  is  decidedly  more  compact  than  Great 
Britain.    It  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic,  ex 
re  pi  on  Its  E.  shore*,  which  are  separated  from  Great  Bri- 
tain by  St.  i  .forge's  channel,  the  Irmh  sen,  and  the  North 
channel.   From  St.  David's  Head  in  Wales  to  Carnsborc 
point,  the  distance  across  is  about  47  m. ;  faun  Port  Patrick 
in  the  Rhymes  of  Gallowny  to  Donaghadce,  the  dislmce  U 
33  lit  .  but  from  the  Mull  oi'  Cantire  to  Tor  point  in  Ireland, 
the  distance  1*  only  I3«j  m.    The  longest  line  that  can  be 
drawn  In  Ireland,  in  about  the  same  meridian,  extends  from 
the  old  Hood  of  Kinsale  in  Cork  to  the  Bloody  Fartend 
Point  in  Donegal,  a  distance  of  about  337  m. :  the  loo  feu 
line  that  can  be  drawn  crosswise  In  Ireland,  in  nearly  die 
same  parallel  of  lat,  extends  from  Emlngh  Rash,  on  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  lo  Uuintin  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Lnuab 
Strangford.  on  the  coast  of  Down,  being  about  183  m.  j  bui 
in  other  places  the  breadth  Is  a  good  deal  less.   So  coo 
veniently  Is  Ireland  situated  in  respect  of  water  coromuni 
catitm,  that  there  is  no  port  more  thrto  50  or  55  m.  distant 
from  the  sea,  or  from  ooe  of  iu  arms.   The  area  «f  Ireland 
it  estimaU>d  at  31.874  sq.  m. 

As  separate  article*  will  be  appropriated  to  the  deserip 
tkoo  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  their  denendea 
cles,  it  U  only  intended  in  this  article  to  take  a  rapid  view 
of  those  particulars  that  have  reference  to  the  empire  as  a 
whole,  and  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  placed  un- 
der the  description  of  any  one  of  its  separate  heads. 

Natural  advantages  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Perhaps  do 
country  ever  existed  more  fuvourably  situated,  or  placed 
under  more  advantageous  physical  circumstances,  than  the 
United  Kingdom.    It  1»  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  ihe  cen 
ire  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  and  to  support.  Independent  of  any 
extrinsic  resources,  a  very  large  population,  and,  consequent- 
ly, possesses  that  nauvo  and  Inherent  power  that  I*  neccs 
sary  to  secure  the  first  of  political  blessings-nntioBal  in- 
dependence,   lu  insular  situation  is  also  of  Immense  ad 
vantage;  it  give*  us  a  well  defended  frontier.  •«  wh>ca 
there  can  be  no  encroachment,  ami  tttooul  which  1 
bo  no  dispute ;  and  while  it  renders  us  comparatively  srenre 
from  hostile  attacks,  it  affords  unequalled  facilities  *»9tmr 
merce  ;  every  part  of  our  frontier  being,  a*  it  WMVV"f 
minus  in  the  "great  highway  of  natioas  "^  Trie 
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fertile  na  to  yield  crops  with  little  labour,  anil  so  to  encour- 
age alotli  on  the  put  of  the  cultivator,  it  U  In  general  suffl 
cicntly  productive,  mid  yield*  abundant  return*  to  the  la- 
ttortousund  skilful  husbandman.  It  lias  Im.th  well  cilwrtctl 
of  Great  Britain,  nnd  the  same  thing  I*  equally  true  of  Ire 
land.  that  "it  is  m>t  fertile  enough  to  make  men  indolent, 
nor  barren  to  i*irh  a  deerce  a*  to  deny  grateful.  If  not  am- 
ple, return*  to  the  industrious  cultivator.  In  a  word,  it  en- 
joys the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness, 
or  (to  speak  more  properly)  between  easy  nnd  difficult  eul- 
lurr  ;  inclining  rather  to  the  tide  */  diJUmlty,  and  utPirdlng 
opportunity  sulfkient  for  industry  and  itii|irovenieni*  .  which 
I*  ju*t  the  circumstance  a  person  would  wi»h  for  who  truly 
understand*  the  good  of  his  country.  Rich  soils  infuse  ease 
and  indolence  Into  the  Inhabltnn:*;  but  aoil*  that  require 
laborious  cultivation  stimulate  industry  nnd  invention,  nnd 
impress  on  the  population  a  hardy,  enterprising  character." 
(HartS *  >j*av...  p.  1MB.) 

All  the  must  valuable  specie*  of  the  CtrMiia.  a*  wheat, 
••at*,  and  barley  succeed  quite  at  well  in  the  British  islands 
aa  tn  any  other  country.  Potatoes,  too,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  useful  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  raised  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  no  country  can  compare  with  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  luxuriance  of  it*  verdure,  and  the  richness  of  it*  pas- 
tures. And  in  consequence  principally  of  this  circumstance, 
but  partly,  also,  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  the 
most  improved  stock,  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
useful  animals,  are  all  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  finest 
breed*  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  British  Islands  have  also  been  singularly  fortunate 
In  respect  of  climate.  If  we  desiderate  the  clear  ikies  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  we  also  want  the  lung-con- 
tinued droughts  and  exhausting  heats  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Though  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  we  are  ex- 
empted from  nil  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  considerably  modified  since  1754) ;  and  that 
our  winters  have  become  milder,  nnd  our  summers  less  dry 
and  warm  than  formerly.  In  most  seasons,  indeed,  (lu- 
te inter  can  hardly  be  said  to  commence  tilt  after  Christmas  ; 
and  Id  tome  years  there  is  little  if  any  frost.  The  great  de- 
fects in  our  climate  are  the  prevalence  of  cold,  blighting  P.. 
winds  in  April  and  May;  and  not  unfrequently.  of  rainy 
weather  in  August  and  September.  It  Is  but  rarely  that 
our  crops  suffer  from  excess  of  drought ;  hut  they  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  backward  summers,  nnd  atiiutnnnl 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  the  British 
i  la,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
,  In  Europe.  It  requires,  Indeed,  the  most 
anxious  and  watchful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  husluind- 
tnan  ;  but.  Instead  of  being  a  drawback,  that  is  an  ml  win 
tage.  There  it  also  much  truth  In  the  remark  of  Charles 
II.,  as  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple:  "He  thought  that 
was  the  best  climate  where  he  could  be  abrond  in  the  nir 
with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
the  most  days  of  the  year,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day  ; 
and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  Englnnd  more  than  In 
any  other  country  of  Kurope." 

Among  the  other  physical  circumstances  that  have  pro 
noted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  (lower  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  may  be  specified  the  number  nnd  excellence  of  our 
harbours,  affording  asylums  for  the  ships,  nnd  depots  for 
the  goods  of  the  most  distant  countries ,  and  the  number  of 
our  rivers,  their  depth,  and  the  facilities  they  afford  to  in 
ternnl  communication.  The  lost  mentioned  circ  umstance 
kt  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland 
being  islands,  with  no  part  very  remote  from  the  sea,  it 
might  be  supposed  thnt  their  river*  would  be  of  compara- 
tively -ii!  ill  magnitude,  and  of  but  little  use  in  nnvkgation. 
But  the  fact  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The 
Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn,  in  England,  and  the  Shannon. 
In  Ireland,  are  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance.  The 
first,  notwithstanding,  Its  limited  length  and  volume  of  wa- 
ter, ranks,  as  a  navigable  channel,  among  the  first  riven  of 
Europe  ;  its  embouchure  Is  unencumbered  by  nny  bar,  and 
it  is  navigated  from  the  sea  to  Ixmdon  bridge,  a  distance  of 
45  in.,  by  the  very  largest  ships,  and  to  ti  much  gn  ater  ills 
by  barges.  The  Severn.  Trent,  and  Shannon  have 
rendered  navigable  for  barge*  and  steam-boat*  for  the 
'  part  of  their  course ;  the  latter,  w  hlch  (lows  through 
the  Interior  of  Ireland,  almost  to  Its  very  sourre!  The 
oxeans  nfSirded  by  the  rivers  for  facilitating  Internal  com- 
munication, have  been  vastly  extended  by  the  construction 
of  canals ;  and,  w  ith  the  single  exception  of  Holland,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  a  greater  extent  of  artificial  navigation 
than  any  other  country. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Great  Britain  nre  not  merely  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  country,  but  superior.  We  ennnot,  it 
Is  true,  boast  of  mine*  of  gold  an-,  silver,  but  we  possess 
what  are  really  more  important  aej  valuable.  Iron,  the 
"  '  of  all  the  metals,  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 


dance, and  of  an  exceedingly  good  quality,  in  most  purl*  of 
the  empire.  Our  tin  mines  are  the  most  productive  of  any 
In  Europe  ;  and  we  have  also  very  isodiiclive  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  manganese.  sVr.  Our  salt  springs  nnd  beils  of' 
fossil  salt  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole 
world.  But  coal  is  by  far  the  most  Important  nnd  vuluable 
of  our  mineral  treasures.  It  is  hardly,  Indeed,  possible  ki 
overrate  the  od\  anuiges  Great  Britain  derive*  from  her  vast, 
and.  to  all  practical  purpme*.  Inexhaustible  beds  of  coal. 
In  this  climate,  fuel  ranks  among  the  principal  necessaries 
of  hie  ;  and  it  is  to  our  eonl  mines  that  we  owe  aoundani 
nnd  cheap  supplies  of  so  indispensable  nn  article.  Had  they 
not  existed,  wood  must  have  been  used  as  fuel;  and  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  attention  to  the  growth  of  timber 
could  have  furnished  a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  population  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  hnd  been  appropriated  to 
the  raising  of  trees.  But,  however  great  nnd  signal,  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage  we  derive  from  our  coal  mines : 
they  are  the  principal  source  nnd  foundation  of  our  manu 
tin  luring  and  commercial  prosperity.  Since  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  roil  has  Im-coiiic  of  the  highest  Ira 
portance  as  a  moving  power;  nnd  no  nation,  however  fa 
voumbly  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied 
with  this  mineral,  need  hope  tn  rival  those  that  are,  in 
most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To  what  I*  the 
astonishing  Increase  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds  Sheffield,  4i.i  .  and  the  roinpnratively  stationary  or 
declining  state  of  Canterbury.  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and 
other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribed  *  It 
cannot  he  pretended,  w  ith  any  show  of  reason,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  former  nre  naturally  more  Ingenloua  en- 
terprising, or  industriou*  than  those  of  the  latter.  The 
abundance  nnd  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  north,  and  Its 
scarcity,  nnd  consequent  high  price,  in  the  south,  is  the  real 
cause  of  tills  striking  discrepancy.  The  citizen*  of  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Ilc..  are  able  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  to  put  the  most  powerful  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery' In  motion,  nnd  to  produce  results  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  have  not  the  same  couuumd  over  coaL 
or,  as  It  has  been  happily  defined,  hoarded  labour.  Otu 
coal  mines  have  been  sometimes  called  the  Black  Indies; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  conferred  on  us  a  thousand 
times  more  real  advantage  than  we  derive  from  the  cou 
ouest  of  the  Mogul  emtilre.  or  than  we  should  hnve  reaped 
from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  nnd  Peru.  They  supply  our 
manufacturers  nnd  artisan*  with  a  power  of  unbounded 
energy  and  easy  of  control,  and  enable  them  to  overcome 
difficulties  insurmountable  by  those  to  whom  nature  has 
been  less  liberal  of  her  choicest  gifts. 

Estimate  of  the  Mineral  I'nsJuco  of  Clrcat  Britain,  on  an 
Average  of  Years  nnd  Prior*. 


Quantity. 

VaJjo. 

Silver  . 

10.000  lbs.  troy  . 

£30.000 

Copper  . 

13.000  tons 

1,300400 

Tin 

5,300 

550,000 

Lead  . 

4«,ooo 

wu.ooo 

Iron 

1,150.000 

7400.000 

Coal  . 

25,000.000 

.  10.000.000 

Salt.  alum,  and  other  minor  produce  i 

1.000.000 

Total  value  probably  exceeds    .  X'JO.500.000 

Race*  of  People. — At  the  earliest  period  to  which  distort 
ascends,  the  British  islands  were  occupied  by  Celts  or  Goof, 
who,  it  is  probable,  had  passed  over  into  Britain  from  thr 
contiguous  coast*  of  France,  and  from  Britain  into  Ireland. 
To  the  Celtic  population  of  Britain  succeeded  the  Goths:. 
At  a  period  long  preceding  the  Christian  srra.  the  Goths  ot 
Scythians,  advancing  from  the  east,  had  occupied  a  largi 
portion  of  the  N.  and  N.W.  parts  of  Europe.  The  Low 
Countries  and  the  N.  provinces  of  France  were,  in  the  age 
ofCtesnr,  peopled  by  Goths,  who  had  acquired  the  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  Belgm  ;  and  It  appears  from  Csnnr.  thnt 
long  previously  tn  his  Invasion  of  Britain,  colonies  of  Bel- 
gians had  passed  over  into  it.  and  then  occupied  Its  mnri- 
tlroe  and  most  fertile  portions.  (De  Belt*  fJaJlie:  lib.  v. 
6  13.)  The  Romans,  though  they  subdued  Great  Britain, 
did  not  settle  In  great  numbers  in  it ;  and  the  Belg*.  by 
whom  it  had  been  colonized  at  the  epoch  of  their  invasion, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  progenitors  of  the  English 
nntion  ;  for,  though  the  various  Gothic  tribes  who  passed 
over  into  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  subdue  it,  nnd  one  of  them  (the 
.Ingle*)  succeeded  In  giving  Its  name  to  the  greater  portion 
of  Britain,  they  w  ere  far  too  few  in  number  to  have  occu- 
pied it  fully,  or  given  it  a  new  language,  had  their  ow  n  dif- 
fered materially  from  that  previously  In  use.  (Pimkerttn', 
(Ifo*..  art.  England,  and  his  Di*tert.  vn  the  (intht.  aas- 
stst.)  But  the  nnclent  and  the  mure  recent  Haxon  and  Bel- 
gian  colonists  being  essentially  the)  same  people,  readily 
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amalgamated.  The  invaders  having  expelled  the  original 
or  Celtic  inbnbiiantai  from  the  lower  nod  more  fruitful  parts 
of  the  country,  the  latter  wore  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
fastnesses  of  \V*le*.  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
remote  pnrU  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  facilities  which 
these  countries  otlbrded  for  resisting  and  eluding  an  inva- 
ding force,  prevented  them  being  overrun  by  the  Goths. 
They  were  never  even  fully  subdued  by  the  Roman  le- 
gions ;  and  at  this  moment  we  find  them  a  distinct  race, 
s|ie.ikmg  the  language  of  their  remote  ancestors. 

The  temporary  ronqueat  of  England  by  the  Dane*,  and 
its.  subsequent  subjugation  by  the  Normans,  however  lin- 
lK>rtnnt  la  other  respects,  mode  no  sensible  change  in  the 
■Uses'  ot  the  inhabitants.  The  Normans,  though  long  set. 
(ltd  in  Prance,  where  they  had  acquired  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  originally  emigrated  from  Norway,  and 
belonged,  as  well  as  (he  Danes,  to  the  Gothic  family.  Ex- 
cept, therefore,  in  so  far  as  we  may  suppose  the  Celtic  nnd 
Bclgie  inhabitants  to  have  been  blended  together,  the  Goth- 
ic blood  would  seem  to  have  been  preserved  pretty  pure  in 
all  tho  country  8.  of  the  Tny.  and  E.  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Exe. 

The  Romans  did  not  Invade  Ireland  j  nnd  the  Goths  do 
not  opprnr  to  have  passed  over  Into  it,  at  least  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers.    Hence  its  population,  In  so  far  as  It  is 


not  alloyed  by  emigrants  from  England  since  the  invasion 
under  Henry  11.,  and  their  descendants,  may  be  regarded 
as  of  Celtic  origin.  In  fuct,  the  Irish  Unguagc.  a  dialect  ui 
Hit-  Gaelic,  is  at  (his  moment  spoken  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  English,  In  various  pre tty  -extensive  district* 
of  Ireland  ;  nnd  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  people  of  that  island,  as  being  lineally 
descended  from  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  country. 

Population .— The  progress  of  population  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  long  very  slow.  Latterly,  however,  K 
has  Increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This,  in  the 
former,  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  wonderful  increase 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  since  1763,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter. <>f  the  splitting  of  farms,  and  the  endless  division  and 
subdivision  of  lite  land.  The  progress  of  population  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  U.  K.,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  according  to  the  best  attainable  information, 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  fust  ensuing. 

The  population  of  England  and  Scotland  was,  for  the 
fin*  time,  determined  by  actual  census  in  1801  .  since 
which  a  census  lias  been  taken  every  ten  years.  la  Ire- 
land, an  Incomplete  census  was  taken  in  1813 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1821  that  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  empire 
wns  exactly  ascertained.  For  the  results  of  Hie  censuses 
hitherto  Liken,  sec  the  following  tables. 


tnrlio-J  ud  Weiss. 

HbsjUL 

Esssssi 

Veiled  KiBfnoea. 

lean. 

l«(<u  aliua. 

ISMSalallns. 

Vests.  Pofnilatsna. 

Vnn 

f-fMilaii  sb> 

mm 

1710 
1730 
I7.V) 
1760 
1780 

IKII 

5.500,000 
5,066,337 
5,687,993 
6.039.684 
6.479.730 
7.814.827 
9.187.176 

1707 
175S 
1801 

1,050,000 
1,065,380 
1.599.058 

una 

1711 

1754 
1777 
1785 
1805 

1.100,000 
2,099,094 

2,372,634 
2,690,556 
2,845.932 
535.456 

1700 
1750 
1800 

7,650,000 
9,670.000 
15.800.000 

I.  Summary  Account  of  the  Population  of  Great  llrilnin  nnd  Ireland.  Including  the  Army  and  Navv.  at  the  Periods 
 »t  which  Censuses  have  been  taken,  with  the  Ratio  of  Increase  in  the  intervening  Decennial  Periods. 

lac.      _     ,  . 
IsSSbMIssjl 
inn. 


Gkkxt  Britain: 
F.nglaud  . 
Wales  . 
Scotland  . 
Army,  Navy,  Ave. 


Irklano 


Totals 


Population  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Man,  fee.,  not  Included  In  the 
aliova  


Total  population 
in  1831  . 


of  the  empire 


i  i  •  •• 

I  SOI. 


f 

coal. 


8.331,434 
541.546 


10.942.646 


II 
14 


154 


611.788 
1.805.688 
M0.500 


12,60-.',  N>1 


lac. 


17 
16 

"m" 


fVpelalina, 

lail. 


11,261,437 
717.438 
2.093,456 
319.300 

14,3917031 
6,801.827 


21,193,458 


Inc. 

psj 


16 
12 
13 


15 
14* 


15 


Fbi-ulaunn,  IftSI 


Bsslis, 
6,376,627 

3-.n..v-,.t 

1,114,816 


MOyM 

3.794.8*0 


11,958,503 


Irmalra 


i,.t,l. 


6,714.378  13,091,005 
411,619  806,182 
1,250,298,  235.114 
277.017 


8,:i76.v"!«:i  16,539.31* 


3.972,521 
I2,348.8~16 


7/767,401 
24,306,719 


103,710 


24.410.429 


II.  Genrras.  Summary  of  PottnlRtios,  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  In  1831 


(arcaiia-irmi 

t  r  m  >rr*. 

Inhabited. 

rsm-l.es 

RaiM- 
.ap. 

Dsss> 

lubilnl 

fan- ii.es 

Sbastr 
rsspleird 
is  Arr-cul 
tan. 

Families 

•muloTSd 
in  Trait, 
Slaeuiar- 
turn,  and 
llsn-l-crsll. 

1,188,913 
44.702 
207.259 

All  ether 
ran.r-r.n-- 
c  «i;ir ised  la 
ine  t»n  pre 
cnlin*  class- 
es. 

Females. 

677147578 
411.619 
1.250.898 

Tutsi  sT 

Persrws. 

ixooCoos 

806,182 
8,365,114 

England 
Wales  . 
Scotland 

Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines, and  Sea- 
men In  regis ter- 

Ircland. 

Leinster      .  , 
Munster 
Ulster  . 
Connnught  . 

Total  of  Ireland  . 

Total  of  G.  B.  and 
Ireland  . 

Island  of  Gucci- 

sey,  ate.  . 
Island  of  Jersey 

—  Man 

Total  of  British 

Isloadf 
Tsjtal  of  U.  K .  . 

2,326.022 
155,522 
369,393 

2,745.336 
166.538 
502,301 

23.462 
1.297 
2,568 

113.885 
6.030 
12,719 

761,348 
73.195 
1  -■  1 

801,076 
48.641 
168.451 

6.376,627 
.194,563 
1,114,816 

8.163,023 

2,850,937 

3,414.175 

nw 

13J,634|  961,134 

1,434^73 

1.018.168 

•1,376.295 

16.5301318 

292,729 
330,444 
402,005 
834,638 

344.314 
:«7«.o.-)i 
425.314 

839.387 

3.715 
3,796 
3,997 
3.800 

7.967 
9.553 
16.607 
6.5-27 

186,177 
844.770 
268.864 
184.528 

75040 

wum 

K8.42I 
23.613 

83.097 
68.990 

mtm 

31.2K. 

927,877 
1.093.411 
1.113.094 

600.498 

081.836 
1.133,741 
1.17338 

6K3.416 

1. 909.713 
2.227.152 
2.286.622 
133.914 

1.429.816 

1,385,066 

40.654 

884.339 

249.359 

85138 

3.794.880 

3.972  521  7.767.401 

4.880.753 

4.799.241 

42.635 

173.288 

221 
115 
311 

1.845.473 

1.500 
8,102 
3.053 

1.684.233 

1.269,536 

11.957.903 

12.348  S16  24.306/718 

3.804 
4.990 
6.864 

5.333 
7.892 
8.259 

114 

50 
68 

1.827 
3,490 
1,976 

3.006 
1,700 
3.230 

11.983 
17.0(16 
19.560 

14.145 
19.576 
21.440 

26,188 
36.S82 
41.000 

15658 
4.296.411 

IMM 

gig 

fsfl 

6,655 
1. 852, 198 

7.291 

i.''»r..vr. 

6.936 

48.549 

55.161 1  IQ&SA 

4.820.125 

S5> 

iimbs 

1.276  472 

12  'HS.1.4V2 

.;  I!'..l.- 
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111.  C*AMincA*not«  of  Individuals,  principilly  of  Males  nf  20  Yean  of  Ago  and  upwards.  In  different  Departments  of 
Industry  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  lo  Uie  Census  of  1831 


Males  20  years  ofagr  ami  upwards 
Occupiers  employing  labouren  ■  .      .  • 

IMtu>  not  ditio  

Labourers  employed  In  agriculture  

Employed  in  manufactures,  or  making  machinery  for  do. 
In  retail  trade,  or  handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen 
Capitalist*,  bankers,  professional,  and  other  educated  men 
Labourers  employed  In  labour  not  agricultural  . 
Other  males  20  years  of  age.  except  servants 
Servants,  30  years  of  age  (males) 

Male  servants  under  30  years  of  age  

Female  servants  


CiajUarl. 

Wllrt 

Vrvliwl 

Irolssd. 

Tstsb 

141.460 

19,738 

25.887 

85.339 

283.414 

94  883 

19,956 

53,966 

564.374 

733.utf) 

744.407 

55,4ftH 

B7.21H 

507.441 

1,355.008 

314.106 

6.318 

83,993 

25,746 

430.003 

904.177 

43,326 

153.464 

298,  KW 

l,4.V.rU, 

179,983 

5,304 

.11.303 

61.514 

373,904 

500.950 

31.571 

76.191 

89,876 

098.58)* 

189.389 

11.180 

34.930 

110.595 

340.091 

70.629 

3.145 

SJBfS 

54,142 

I3S3II 

1.179 

44.600 

79,155 

43.374 

109.513 

253.155 

933.646 

Prrtmt  Popttlatian  —  Supposing,  which  there  is  every  rea 
son  to  believe  is  the  fact,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  I  OMtalN  d  to  Increase  since  the  census  uf  1831 
In  about  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  previous  years. 
It  will  now  amount  to  about 27.500,000.  Hence  the  V.  King 
duui  is  In  respect  of  pijmlatiod,  IM  fourth  state  In  Europe, 
being  surpassed  only  in  the  number  of  people  by  Russia 
Austria,  and  France. 

Industry —To  attempt  any  exposition  of  the  causes  that 
have  reader**!  Grent  Britnln  so  pre-eminently  distinguished 
by  her  Industry  and  progress  In  the  arts,  would  lead  us  Into 
diwu.-^ion«  foreign  to  the  object  of  tliis  work,  and  which, 
though  t.'i  t  were  not  iti<:  rnv,  our  limit*  would  hinder  our 
tpiing.    It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  are  of  vari- 
ous kiu<t-  ;  and  that  we  nre  not  indebted  for  our  superior 
wealth  and  civiligatiotl  lo  one  oi  a  few.  but  in  a  number  of 
concurring  causes :  to  the  various  favourable  physical  and 
moral  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed.  We  have 
already  glanced  at  the  Influence  nf  the  first ;  but  that  of  the 
is*  of  circumstances  has  not  been  less)  powerful. 
:  property  and  freedom  of  Industry  we  have 
long  enjoy rd  in  a  greater  degree  th  in  any  other  European 
t,,  .  ..  u  a-  |»i.vi-riuii)  prom  ted  and  itimalated  InsfcMtfTi 
by  Unpressing  every  man  with  the  conviction  that  he  would 
be  allowed  lo  enjoy,  acctunulate.  and  depose  at  pleasure, 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  skill    our  free  institutions, 
opening,  as  they  have  done,  the  highest  stations  to  individ- 
ual* oi  talent  and  ability,  how  humble  <oever  their  origin, 
asrve  diffused  through  all  classes  a  desire  to  excel,  and  a 
determination  to  rise  superior  to  every  difficulty.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Englishmen, 

"  CoatesxJcr*  sobi  little 
Nnelei  atqse  dirt,  nm  prst'an'c  liljore. 
At  mum  raar  rfrrr         nrun.qur  potiri." 

Even  the  magnitude  of  our  national  burdens,  which,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  might  appear  to  be  a  heavy  drawback 
on  our  exertions,  has  really  been  a  means  nf  adding  lo  iheir 
efficiency.  Had  they  been  oppressive,  their  operation  would 
no  doubt  have  been  very  different ;  but  It  was  seen  that  they 
might  l>e  nu  t  by  increased  exertions,  and  these  have  been 
made  :  they  have,  in  fV.t.  operated  on  the  public  like  an  In- 
-e  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  family  on  a  private 
Individual,  and  occasioned  efforts  of  Industry,  economy,  and 
Invention  that  have  more  than  countervailed  their  Influence ; 
and  which  we  should  have  in  vain  nttcmpted  to  produce  by 
any  less  powerful  means. 

Pretty  full  accounts  will  lie  found  in  the  articles  In  this 
work  appropriated  to  England.  .Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  utid  commerce  of  each.  Here 
we  shall  only  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few 
general  results ;  and  these,  we  regret  to  say,  are  but  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  Owing  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  accurate  returns  as  to  the  extent  or  value 
of  any  considerable  branch  of  industry,  and  the  limited  at- 
tention that  has  been  p  ud  to  such  subjects,  but  little  htformn- 
Uo'4  has  been  collected  on  which  It  would  he  altogether 
safe  to  rely.  The  following  estimates  nre,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted, not  as  being  free  from  error,  or  wholly  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  but  as  being  believed  to  be  better  entitled  to  credit 
than  most  others  that  have  been  |Mit  forward. 

Agriculltirt.— Extent  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  Innd : 
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The  price  of  beans  i«  here  reckoned  the  same  as  that  ol 
oats;  but  U-ing  umtnlly  I0.».  a  quarter  higher,  the  two  may 
be  worth  together  £lf.500.0tr».  Cardens  and  hop  planta- 
tions nre  supposed  to  occupy  nbout  150,000  seres,  producing, 
at  an  average,  about  £15  |ier  nrre.  or  £2^250,000  a  year. 
Hence,  the  total  annual  value  of  crops  raised  in  England 
and  Wales  will,  on  this  hypothesis,  amount  to  £72.1100,000. 
IStatittit*  of  the  Brititk  Empire,  I.,  532,  2d  ed.)  The  Innd 
under  fallow  may  be  estimated  at  1,650,000  acres.  The 
pasture  land  of  England  and  Wales,  estimated  at  17,000.000 
acres,  and  supposed  lo  be  worth  £3  10*.  an  acre  a  year,  will 
consequently  yield  a  total  annual  value  of  £59,500,000, 
which  has  been  distributed  as  follows 


£ 

14,300.000 
600.000 
10,200,000 


Cattle  1,100.000.  at  £13  each 
Calves  200.000,  at  £3  e-ich  .... 
Sheep  and  lamhs  6,800,000.  at  £1  10s.  each 
Wool  (exclusive  of  slaughtered  sheep) 

338,000  packs,  at  £13  each     .      .  4,a'»<  ,ono 

Hogs  and  pigs,  555,000,  at  £1  16*.  each  l.uuu.tJOU 
llorsrs,  200.000,  full  grown,  annually  pro 

duced,  at  £15  each   3.000.000 

Poultry,  eggs,  rabbits,  deer,  fcc.  .  1.344,000 
Meadow  and  grass,  for  work  and  pleasure 

horses  l3jMQjM0 

Dairy  produce,  or  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  12.000.000 

£59.500,000 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  ol 
England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  wood,  K> ..  may.  therefore, 
be  estimated  at  about  £133.500,000  ;  and  though  there  must 
necessarily  be  n  grent  derd  of  looseness  in  such  computn 
tloas,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  result  involves  nuy  very 
mnterlal  error. 

In  Scotland,  the  extent  of  land  under  different  crop*,  and 
their  produce  and  value,  have  been  thus  estimnied 
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The  average  extent  of  land,  under  the  different  species 
aT  crops.  In  England  and  Walea,  their  avenvgu  produce  per 
acre,  and  price,  have  been  estimated  as  follows 
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Taking  the  extent  of  pasture  land  in  Scotland,  exclusive 
of  heaths,  wastes,  «te..  at  2,500,000  acres,  and  estimating  Its 
produce  to  be  worth,  at  an  average,  £2  per  acre.*  Its  total 
value  will  be  £5,000,000;  but  to  this  has  to  be  added  the  vnlue 
of  about  14,000,000  of  mountain  pastures,  heaths,  woodland, 
and  waste  land  ;  the  value  of  this  land  has  been  estimated, 
apparently  with  great  moderation,  at  3#.  an  acre,  which.  If 
nccurnte,  would  make  a  total  sum  of  £2,100.000.  Hence 
the  total  value  of  the  land  prodoce  In  Scotland  will  be 
Value  of  crops  and  gardens        .      .  £13,355.375 
of  pasture  land        ....  5,000," 
of  uncultivated  land  and  wood       •  3,100.000 

£20,455,375 


•  to  I  he  motisticai  Jkrtmt  of  Oruil  Fri'a.n,  'he  talue  of  »h»  assSSM  a 
rvima'H  al  1.3  an  aers  (i.  S4t)  J  bst  •»•  ban  iiirct  jeer  eaiemrnii  xiA  4* 
•ail*  thai  h»t«  eootiDced  as  thai  that  ira*  ao  fa.-^r,n'oJ  nt..tulr 
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Thtra  are  no  meruit  of  forming  any  tolerably  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  land  under  different  crop*  In  Ireland. 
Of  its  8,000,000  of  people,  it  Is  supposed  Ural  5.000.000  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  potato,  and  -J.500.OJU  of  the  re 
malnder  principally  depend  ou  oat*.  The  average,  produce 
per  statute  acre  in  oats  is  44*  Winch,  bush  eh  {set-  Statist. 
»f  tAe  Brituk  Empire,  L  514) ;  and  estimating  the  con 
cuin|ition  of  each  of  the  '2.500.000  individual*  ot  2J  quarters, 
about  1,1 10,000  acres  are  employed  in  raising  fond  for  them. 
Add  to  this  the  quantity  required  for  the  partial  feeding  of 
others,  tor  seed,  the  feeding  of  horses,  exportation  to  Eng 
land.  tec.,  and  the  whole  extent  of  land  under  oats  may. 
perhaps,  be  taken  at  from  3,000.000  to  3,500,000  acres.  The 
land  under  wheat  anil  barley  does  not.  probably,  exceed 
fi00,000  or  700,000  acres.  The  whole  extent  of  cultivable 
land  in  Ireland,  about  14,003,000  acres,  being  estimated, 
tillage  as  well  as  pasturage,  at  £3  per  acre,  will  yield  an 
annual  value  of  £43,809,000;  or,  including  the  produce  of 
the  unimproved  mountain  and  bog  land,  perhaps  .£44,500,000 
may  stand  for  the  sum  tout  of  the  land  produce  of  that 

,  the  aggregate  annui 
t  of  tho  United  Kingdom  would  be, 

England  JCI32.500.000 

Scotland  30.455,375 

Ireland   44.500.000 

United  Kingdom      .      .  £I9U55^75 

Jim*.— The  only  authentic  information  as  to  the  rent  of 
land  iu  Great  Britain  was  obtained  under  live  Properly  Tax 
Act  It  appears  from  the  returns  made  by  the  property  tax 
commissioners,  that  the  totnl  rental  of  England  and  Wales 
amounted,  in  1810,  to  £29,503,070,  and  that  of  Scotland  to 
£4,851,404.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of  the 
currency  and  the  rapid  ri*e  of  prices,  in  tbe  years  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  1610,  the  gross  rental  of  England  and 
Wales  hail  increased,  in  If  15.  to  £34,330,402,  and  that  of 
Scotland  to  £5,075.242.  Since  then  we  have  no  authentic 
Information  to  guide  us.  We  believe,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  suppose  the  rental  of  Great 
Britain  to  be,  at  this  moment  (1839),  about  identical  with 
lis  amount  in  1810,  nr  to  amount  to  about  £34.000,000.  In 
many  districts  rents  are  lower  now  than  in  1810;  but  this 
fall  is  probably  wore  limn  compensated  by  their  rise  in  other 
places,  resulting  from  the  rapid  spread  of  improvement,  and 
from  the  Influence  of  steam  conveyance  in  opening  new 
markets  to  tho  produce  of  tho  more  remote  ports  of  the 
country. 

The  property  tax  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  so  that  our  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  rental  of  that  important 
part  of  the  empire  is  less  authentic.  But  Mr.  Griffiths,  the 
engineer,  whose  means  of  acquiring  accurate  information 
"ii  the  subject  cannot  well  be  surpassed,  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  carefully  compiled  esti- 
mate of  the  rental  of  each  county  of  Ireland  (im  Ikkland) 
In  1832,  from  whkh  It  results  that  the  gram  rental  of  that 
kingdom  then  amounted  to  £12,715,478. 

1  be  profits  of  the  farmers  have  been  very  variously  esti- 
mate d  ;  but.  on  the  whole,  we  believe  they  may  be  safely 
inki  n  nt  about  half  the  rent.  But  supposing  this  hy- 
wittaela  to  be  a  just  one,  their  aggregate  amount  would  not 
be  represented  by  half  the  gross  rental  of  Britiin  or  Ireland, 
inriwnuch  as  that  includes  the  rental  of  the  lauds  occupied 
by  proprietor*,  or  the  rent  which  it  is  supposed  they  would 
bring,  provided  they  were  let. 

M*nuf atlures.— The  manufactures  orGreat  Britain  are  bv 
far  the  most  extensive  and  important  that  ever  have  belonged 
to  any  nation.  We  may.  indeed,  be  said  to  be  purveyors  of 
most  descriptions  of  manufactured  articles  for  alt  the  world  ; 
and  there  are  but  few  nations,  how  remote  or  barbarous 
soever,  that  are  not  indebted  for  -  ..me  considerable  portion 
of  their  comforts,  and  sometime*  even  of  their  necessaries. 
V)  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  British  nrtHnns.  A  very  Inrge 
proportion  of  the  people  of  our  own  country  are  engaged  in, 
and  directly  depend  upon,  manufactures  for  support;  and 
tliey  supply  tbe  materials  of  that  commerce  for  which  this 
--mpire  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished  ;  and  which  extends 
to,  civilize-  and  enrkhe*  almost  every  country  of  the  globe. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  lay  before  the  render  any  accu- 
rate accounts  of  tho  value  of  the  groat  annual  produce  of 
any  of  the  great  departments  of  manufacturing  industry. 
The  following  estimates  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
mere  approximations ;  though  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
in  uiost  cases  they  come  pretty  near  the  mark : 

Cotton  £35,000,000 

Woollen  22,000.000 

Iron  and  hardware  .  17,000.000 

Watches,  jewellery,  4xc  3,000.000 

Leather  13J00.0O0 

Linen     .      .  . 


EMPIRE. 

Glass  and  earthen  ware  .  .  £4,250,00* 

Paper   1.500.000 

Hata   2.400.000 

The  value  of  the  above  articles  amounts  to  a  go  mm  i 

of  £1 10.650.000.  But  exclusive  of  these,  there  are  ..liter 
pnrtmenu  of  manufacturing  industry  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
and  beer,  cabinet  makers'  goods,  hue.  In  point  of  fact  bow- 
ever,  but  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  spirits  and  beer  is  do- 
rived  from  the  labour  expended  upon  their  preparation,  or 
extraction  from  the  malt  used  in  their  manufacture ;  and 
there  are  no  means  by  which  to  form  any  estimate,  bow 
rude  soever,  of  the  value  of  cabinet-makers'  work.  Some 
information  will  subsequently  be  given  as  fn  shipbuilding. 

But  these  statements,  how  imperfect  soever,  are  more  than 
sufficient  t>>  evince  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  our 
manufactures.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  be  able  to  separate  the  sums  mentioned  above  as 
cmistitutlng  the  gross  annual  value  of  our  principal  manufac- 
tures into  their  constituent  parts,  that  is,  lo  show  how  much 
of  the  total  value  of  any  branch  of  manufacture  is  made  up 

other  branch  of 
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wages  of  labour  and  superintendence,  and  how  much  of  the 
profits  and  wear  and  tear  of  capital.  But  to  do  this  is,  in 
many  cases,  next  to  impossible;  and  in  all  cases,  the  great- 


est care  and  cireumspection  are  required  In  avoid  falling  into 
the  most  serious  errora.  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  that 
considerable  care  is  always  required  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  gross  vuluo  of  any  manufacture  as  to  the  addition 
really  mode  by  it  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country. 
Thus,  assuming  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture to  be  about  £22,000,000  a  year,  we  should  fall  into 
the  greatest  imaginable  error  if  we  supposed,  as  is  common- 
ly done,  that  it  made  an  annual  addition  of  that  amount  to 
the  gross  produce  of  the  country.  Of  this  sum  of  X'.M.IKXi.OOO, 
a  third  part,  perhaps,  may  consist  of  the  value  of  the  wool ; 
and  the  value  of  the  British  wool,  which  is  by  far  tbe 
largest  portion  of  the  whole,  being  already  Included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture,  would  be 
reckoned  twice  over,  were  it  also  Included  in  the  estimate 
of  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  same 
caution  must  he  used  In  almost  every  case ;  and  unless  it 
be  carefully  attended  to.  none  but  the  most  misleading  ta- 
lc rencrs  need  be  looked  for. 

The  progress  made  by  Great  Britain  in  manufactures 
since  the  middle  of  last  century  has  been  quite  unprece- 
dented. At  that  period,  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  is  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  22000 
tons  a  year;  but  the  application  of  pit-coal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  having  soon  after  become  pretty  general,  the 
manufacture  began  gradually  to  increase,  the  produce  in 
1788  being  estimated  nt  68,000  tons,  In  1796  at  125.000  urns, 
and  in  1806  at  250,000  tons.  Since  this  last-mentioned  pe- 
riod, the  progress  of  the  iron  trade  has  been  such  that  af 
this  moment  (1839)  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  from 
950.000  10  1.000,000  tons  of  Iron  annually  produced  in  Kng- 

tons  in  Scotland.  The 
of  the  very  highest  Importnnce. 


land  and  Wales,  and  about  120.000 
business  has  now  become  of  the  v 


Iron  Is  employed  with  tbe  greatest  advantage  In  many  w  ays 
for  which  It  was  formerly  supposed  not  to  be  at  all  suitable: 
so  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  cose  that  Iron  steam  boats  have 
been  constructed  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  :  And  it  is  to 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our  supply  of  iron  as  much 
as  to  anything  else,  that  the  superiority  of  our  machinery, 
and  consequently  of  most  branches  of  our  manufactures,  la 
lo  be  ascribed. 

But  the  progress  of  tbe  British  cotton  manufacture  since 
1760  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  ta 
the  history  of  industry.  In  1764  the  imports  of  cotton  wool 
did  not  amount  lo  four  million  lbs.,  whereas  they  now  ex- 
ceed the  prodigious  amount  of  450  million  lbs. '.  It  is  diffi- 
cult To  give  any  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  aston- 
ishing progress.  Much,  no  doubt  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  general  causes  already  specified,  but  much 
ieen  owing  to  what  may  be  called  accidental  clr- 
lances.  The  cotton  manufacture  may,  In  fact  be  said 
to  be  wholly  the  result  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
llargreaves.  Arkwnght.  Watt,  t'rompton,  and  a  few  others. 
And  the  fact  of  llargreaves  and  Arkwrtght  being  English- 
men gave  us  that  early  priority  and  superiority  in  the  man- 
ufacture which  our  favourable  situation  In  other  respects 
has  since  enabled  us  to  maintain.  It  is  seldom  an  easy 
matter  for  new  rivals  to  come  into  successful  competition 
with  those  who  have  already  attained  to  considerable  pro- 
ficiency In  any  art  or  manufacture ;  and  they  rarely  succeed 
unless  they  have  sonMi  very  material  advantage  oo  their 
side.  But  in  this  instance,  beside*  having  the  start  of  for- 
eigners, the  natural  and  moral  circumstances  under  which 
our  manufacture*  hnve  been  placed  have  given  them  ad 
vantage*  not  enjoyed  in  anything  like  the  onme  degree  by 
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or  revolution  •Reeled  in  machinery  that  should  admit  of 
coat  being  advaulogeou»iy  dispensed  wllta,  it  is  difficult  to 
«sy  what  effect  it  might  have  Ul  the  long  run  an  our  nun 
aiuclures.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  advantageous 
situation,  the  magnitude  ul'uur  capital,  the  industry  of  our 
workmen,  and  the  determination  of  all  claw*  tn  advance 
themselves  in  the  world,  would,  under  any  circumstance*, 
jre  our  continued  prosperity  as  a  manufacturing  people. 


of  a 


Bo  long,  however,  as  coal  continues  to  be  as 
in  Industrious  undertaking*  as  at  present,  and 
preserve  our  free  Institutions,  without  lite  olluy  of  popular 
giUttion,  there  is  not  so  much  as  tho 
for  supposing  that  our  manufacturing 
be  impaired.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  reason- 
able'to  expect,  seeing  the  Increasing  wealth  of  oar  foreign 
customer)*,  the  greater  competition  ai  home  and  abroad,  nnd 
the  greater  attention  paid  to  scientific  Investigation*,  that  it 
Will  go  on  increasing,  nnd  that  the  discoveries  and  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  next  age  will  surpass  those  made  In  tho 
present,  wonderful  as  they  have  been. 

Commerce. — Neither  the  commerce  of  Tyre  or  Carthage 
In  antiquity,  nor  that  of  Italy  in  tho  middle  agea,  nor  of 
Holland  In  the  17th  century,  could  compare  for  the  variety 
and  value  of  the  products  which  it  distribute*,  and  the  all 
but  unlimited  range  which  it  embraces,  to  the  existing  com- 
merce of  England.  Our  products  are  found  In  every  coun- 
try, and  our 


•  l}«  nrt    wis  aostri  aam  plana  Li  Son.  )" 

I  as  all  eommerco  Is  bottomed  on  a  principle  of  recipro- 
city, and  Is  sure  to  stimulate  the  Industry,  and  to  add  u>  the 
wealth  of  all  who  engage  in  it,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
while  the  people  of  Rritain  are  pursuing  only  their  own  in- 
terests, they  are  contributing  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
to  diffuse  the  blessing*  of  civilization  and  a  taste  for  luxury 
and  refinement.  It  Is  Impossible,  Indeed,  to  overrate  the 
beneficial  influence  of  that  commerce  of  which  this  country 
is  the  centre  and  mainspring.  No  one  aware  of  its  vast  ex- 
tent can  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  It  Is  by  far  the  most 
important  means  of  civilization  and  improvement  ever 
km.  And  we  may  unhesitatingly 
having  approaclied.  or,  as  some 
,  its  zenith,  It  will  continue  to  increase  with 
the  increasing  wealth,  and  consequently  grow  inc  wants,  of 
the  various  nations  it  is  now  rousing  to  activity  and  enter- 
prise; and  that  it  will  derive  new  vigour,  and  have  lu 
foundations  widened  anil  consolidated,  by  every  circum- 
stance calculated  to  promote  the  Industry  and  to  add  to  the 
riches  of  those  with  whom  we  deal. 

When  wc  look  a  little  narrowly  Into  the  matter,  we  find 
that  at  bottom  society  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  ex- 
changes ;  that  every  Individual  Is  In  some  sort  a  merchant ; 
and  that  the  principal  business  of  life  consists  In  the  ex- 
change of  one  sort  of  service  or  article  for  another.  Hence 
In  all  countries  the  mercantile  transaction*  carried  on  at 
,  or  In  the  home  trade.  Infinitely  exceed  in  number  and 
foreigners,  or  In  the  foreign 
trade.  The  latter,  however,  Is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
Important  or  valuable.  But  for  the  Intercourse  we  carry  on 
with  foreigners  we  should  be  wholly  destitute  of  tunny 
most  desirable  products — such,  for  example,  as  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  the  precious  meutls,  Jtc.,  and  of  the  raw  material 
of  many  of  our  most  important  manufactures,  as  those  uf 
cotton  and  silk.  Generally,  too,  manufactures  are  improved 
and  perfected  according  to  the  scale  on  which  they  are  car- 
ried on,  so  that  an  extensive  commerce  Is  at  once  n  conse- 
quence and  a  eanse  of  manufacturing  pre  eminence.  The 
cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  nod  Lanarkshire  could  not  have 
been  constructed  had  the  demand  for  their  produce  been 
to  the  empire  only  :  they  have  been  built  not 


merely  to  supply  the  limited  consumption  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  but  the  unlimited  consumption  of  the 

"Ui  plainly  impossible,  from  the 
form  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of 


of  the  thing,  to 
i  trade  carried 

on  in  any  great  country,  or  of  the  exchanges  effected  among 
its  citizens.  Formerly,  accurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the 
cross-channel  trade  between  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  no  official  account  is  now 
kept  of  the  products  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Lnrklly,  however,  this  Is  not  the  case  with  the  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  Heavy  duties  being  laid  on  most  articles 
lni|>orted  from  abroad,  it  Is  necessary  for  fiscal  purposes  that 
their  amount  should  be  ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible;  and  It  Is  believed  that  the  declarations  of  the 
real  value  of  the  exports  made  by  tile  exporters  do  not  differ 
lly  from  Hi 
I  carried  on 

conducted  under  different  regulations  and  duties.  Is 
ally  the  same  with  the 
wl  generally  is,  considered  as  a  branch 
We  subjoin  a  lew  statements 


tides  imported  from  and  exported  to  the 
which  we  have  the  greatest  intercourse. 

Russia. — Imports  from :  tallow,  corn,  flax  and  hemp,  flax 
and  linseed,  timber,  bristles,  ashes,  bides,  iron,  and  wax. 
Exports  to:  cotton  twist,  woollen 
ware,  colonial  products,  ace. 

Smeden  and  AVrsntg. — Imports  from  I  timber,  Iron,  and 
bark.  Exports  to:  cottons  and  cotton  yarn,  woollens,  earth- 
enware, hardware,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc. 

Denmark.  —  Imports  from:  corn  and  rape  seed,  butler. 


-Imports  fr 
hides,  and 


Prussia  Import*  from :  corn,  oak  and  fir  timber,  bnik. 
bristles,  wool,  spelter,  flax,  Jtc.  Exports  to :  refined  sugar, 
salt,  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  Jtc  Our  trade  with 
Prussia  is  principally  carried  on  through  Hamburgh. 

Germany. — Imports  from :  wool,  corn,  wines,  butter,  lin- 
ens, hides,  clover,  rape  seed,  smnltz,  s pel  ire,  zaffre,  furs, 
wooden  clocks,  Jtc  Exports  to:  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn, 
woollen-,  n \va  il  snjnr,  Imrilwnre.  earthenware,  iron  and 
steel,  coal,  salt.  Indigo,  coffee,  rum,  tobacco,  cotton  wool, 
spices.  Jtc.  A  good  ileal  of  the  Imports  from  and  ex 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  on  German  account. 
Netherlands—  Imports  from :  butter,  cheese,  corn,  i 

toys,  Jtc. 
.Hens,  hardware.* 


geneva,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  linens, 
ports  to:  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  wool 
enware.  sail,  coal,  and  colonial  prodt 


^SiStSSS  e? 


from : 
I),  glove*,  i 

ports  to:  wool,  linens  and  linen  yarn,  bras*  and 
manufactures,  machinery,  coal,  hones,  Jtc   Large  qui 
ties  of  Nottingham  lace  are  snuggled  into  France,  and  bran 
dy  into  England. 

Portugal  end  Spar*. —  Imports  from:  port  nnd  sherry 
wines,  barilla,  wool,  raisins,  dried  fruits,  lemons,  oranges, 
olive  oil,  quicksilver,  Jtc.  Exports  to :  cotton  stufls,  wool- 
lens, linens,  hardware  and  cutlery,  Iron  and  steel,  soap, 
candles,  leather,  and  cinnamon. 

halm.— Imports  from :  thrown  silk,  olive  oil,  straw  for 
plaiting,  straw  plait  and  hats,  currants,  lemons,  oranges, 
wine,  barilla,  shomac,  bark,  cheese,  lamb  skins,  hemp,  Jtc. 
Exports  to:  cotton  stuffe  and  yam,  refined  sngar.  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  coffee 
indigo,  tobacco,  pimento,  Jlc. 

Turkey,  Greece,  Ac—  Imports  from  silk,  opium,  madder, 
figs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil.  cotton,  eurmats,  senna,  Jtc.  Ex- 
ports to  :  cotton  manufactures  and  twist,  linens,  hardware. 
Iron  and  steel,  cordage,  woollens,  earthenware,  indigo,  and 
coffee. 

>>vpt  and  .Ifriea. — Imports  from :  cotton  wool.  flax.  Hit 
seed,  senna  nnd  other  drugs.  Exports  to:  cotton  nisnufnc- 
lures  Iron  and  steel,  arms  nnd  ammunition,  and  machinery. 

Foreign  West  Indie*. — Imports  from:  sugar,  cotfee,  cot 
ton,  cigars,  Jtc.  Exports  to:  cotton  manufacture*,  earthen- 
ware, line-  manufactures,  hardware.  Iron  and  steel,  wool 


■  Imports  from:  cotton,  tobacco,  wheal 
skins  and  ^J^^gfc^t^  y£ 


ware,  cutlery,  earthenware,  salt,  brass  and  copper,  i 
books,  Jtc 

.Sob /a  .  Imrriean  States. — Imports  from :  cotton,  wool,  su- 
gar, coffee,  bullion  nnd  precious  stones,  cocoa,  hides,  fruits, 
bark,  dye-woods,  fun,  Jtc.  Exports  to:  cotton,  Ihien,  and 
woollen 


dies.  Jtc 
African  lit 


tisk  C 


-Imports  from :  Cape  snd  Con 


staniia  wines,  hides,  ivory,  skins,  aloes,  palm-oil,  teak  tint 
her,  wax,  dye-woods,  sugar  from  the  Mauritius,  Jtc  Ex 
ports  to:  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  apparel, 
earthenware,  hardware,  iron  and  i 
tionery.  fire  arms,  salt,  machinery,  ~~ 
Ana  and  Australia,. — Imports  from  :  lea. 


sugnr,  silk,  coffee,  wool,  pepper,  saltpetre,  piece  goods,  rice, 
lac  dye.  cinnnmon.  mnce.  cloves,  cocoa-nut  oil,  whale  oil, 


ivory,  tin,  and  the  precious  metals.  Exports  to:  cotton 
■tuffs  and  yam,  woollens,  linens,  earthen  ware,  copper,  hard 
ware.  Iron  and  steel,  leather,  glass,  machinery.  Jtc 

Ameriean  British  Colonies.  —  Imports  from:  furs,  flsft. 
ashes,  skins,  turpentine,  Jtc.  Exports  to  |  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles,  earthenware, 
apparel,  glass,  cordage,  coal,  butler,  cheese,  Jtc 

British  West  Indies. — Imports  from:  sugnr.  coffee,  mm, 
rotton,  pimento,  molasses,  mahogany,  logwood,  fustic,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  ginger,  hides,  Jtc.  Exports  to:  cotton  stuff*,  lin- 
ens, woollens,  apparel,  soap,  candles,  hardware.  Iron  and 
steel,  fish,  earthenware,  cordage,  beef  and  pork,  arms  and 
ammunition,  Jtc. 

le  subjoined  Tables  give  a  jirctty  complete jlew  of  the 
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I.  Official  and  Declared  Value  of  Export*  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures ;  and  Official  Value  of  Exports 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  from  tJrcal  Britain  ;  and  Official  Value  of  Imports  Into  the  same,  far  the  follow 
log  Years.-;  Pa W.  Paper,  So.  S43,  Scsa.  1840.  and  V,na*t*  JlcctuMs.) 
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U.  An  i-i  st  of  the  Declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  eiportsd  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
specifying  the  various  Countries  to  which  the  same  were  exported,  and  the  Values  sent  to  each,  In  each  Year,  from 
IK* i  to  183a 


Germany 
HoUiac1  .  . 
Belgium 
France  . 


Spaia  and  Iha  I 

  Caiiarica 

Gibraliar 

lialj  aad  tb«  Italian  I 

MaiVa  

tna>ian  Itlan4a  .  «.. 

Turk,  j  and  Conlincstal  Oreees  (welo- 


I  (00. 


Si  ha  and  hilrstiM  • 
Ktt  |»  rnnano  the  Mrditrmnssa) 
Tripoli.  Bartary,  and  Morotto 
W.«rr»  Cna»i  of  Africa 
(Jape  of  Gond  Hope 
Lai'rrn  Coaal  ut  Afrirs 
Airman  Iwi  041  1 lit  Bed  Sea 
AarrMKin  kland  .... 
Cap.  Vrrd  Ulsedj  .... 

H«*l*Ois»  ■•■>•• 
laW  >4  Bourboa  .... 
Maurilius  ..... 

Arabia  
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and  Jira 
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Britwh  Nnnh 
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TXr  bnu  a/  internal  communication  In  (treat  Britain 
are  pmontiljr  suprrn>r  to  tlioae  enjoyotl  by  any  other  country. 
Oar  hi«h  nmtl*,  which,  during  the  finrt  hnlf  of  Inst  century, 
arerr  execrable,  harts  been  lignAlly  improvetl  *lncc  the 
flhaae  0/  Its*  American  war ;  and  uncc  the  Kencrnl  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  Macadamttinf.  thry  inny  Uc  con- 
fidently pronounced  to  be  the  very  best  in  Kurope.  With 
the  exception  of  Holland  and  Belgium  no  country  la  (tetter 
tnipplifil  4vith  canal*;  and  by  these  mean*,  nnd  the  aid  af 
forded  by  oar  numerous  navigable  rivers,  the  conveyance 
0/  the  bulkiest  articles  has  been  rendered  both  easy  and 
aJteap.    Kali  roads  so  cm  now,  however,  to  be  likely  io  su- 


persede Hi  nt  other  method*  of  conveyance,  in  so  far  at 
jesurt  as  the  transit  of  passengers  and  of  the  lighter  and 
more  valuable  species)  of  goods  are  concerned ;  and  tho 
wonderful  speed  with  which  lengthened  train*  of  carriage* 
are  impelled  by  locomotive  engines  along  these  roads  it 
among  tho  moat  valuable  and  astonishing  results  of  modern 
science  and  discovery.  By  facilitating  travelling  to  a  de- 
gree that  could  not,  a  few  yean  ago,  have  been  conceived 
possible;  rendering  all  the  great  market*  of  the  qmplro 
easily  accessible  to  the  product*  of  the  remotest  ^strict* ; 
obliterating  local  prejudices  and  ruatoms ;  red  ucing  the 
country  to  a  buiuogcncous  mass ;  and  producing  every  «  her 
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8UII,  however.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  extra- 
ordinary improvements  In  the  arts,  and  the  vast  extension 
of  commerce,  has  conferred  any  real  and  Important  advan- 
tage on  the  bulk  of  our  people.  That  they  have  added 
prodigiously  in  the  field  of  employment  is  certain ;  but  it 
li.ii  been  contended  lli.it  the  incrca*'-  of  population  ni:il 
consequently  of  the  demsnd  for  labour,  has  bt-cn  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  increase  of  employment ;  that  the  cundi 
lion  of  the  people  has  not  been  materi.illy  improved;  and 
that  their  command  over  the  necessaries  conveniences, 
and  enjoyments  of  life  have  not  been  augmented  In  any 
thing  like  the  degree  In  which  their  numbers  have  in- 
creased. There  is  really,  however,  no  truth  in  these  re- 
presentations.  The  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 

Sle  of  Britain,  and  estieelally  of  the  labouring  classes,  has 
een  signally,  and  indeed  astonishingly  improved  since  the 
middle  of  last  century.  The  greatest  possible  nmclioratl</tis 
have  been  effected  in  the  interval  In  the  diet,  dress,  and 
lodging  of  all  classes.  Towards  the  middle  of  l:ist  century, 
about  half  the  people  of  England  were  consumers  of  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  oat  bread  ;  whereas,  at  present,  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  imputation  use  any  bread  unless  made  of  w  best. 
The  consumption  of  butchers'  meat,  as  compared  with  the 
population,  has  also  doubled,  or  more,  in  Ihe  interval  (SU- 
tutus  of  tat  British  Empire,  11..  cap.  5)  |  and  the  extra 


and  such  like  articles,  Is  t.K>  well  known  to  require  being 
I  out.  The  Improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
'  lodging  are,  if  possible,  still  more  remarkable, 
that  were  formerly  luxuries,  used  only  by  the 
,  are  now  worn  by  every  body  ;  and  the  old, 
comfortless  homemade  cloths  have  been  wholly 
reded  by  the  better  and  cheaper  products  of  the  f«c- 
The  cheapness,  to  specify  one  instance,  and  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  cotton  fabrics,  have  given  the  poor- 
est females  the  means  of  greater  comfort,  neatness,  and 
display  in  dress,  than  were  enjoyed  by  the  Inchest  classes 
In  the  first  half  of  last  century.  And  any  one  who  com 
pares  the  old  farm-houses  and  cottages,  or  the  houses  In  the 
old  narrow  streets  and  lanes  In  any  one  of  our  great  towns. 


with  the  farm  houses,  cottages,  and  b.wn  lodgings  f„r  the 
poor,  built  within  the  last  fifty,  and  still  more,  the  last 


of  streets,  and,  above  all,  to  the  abundant  supply  of  water 
ami  tin-  effective  system  of  under-ground  drainage  that 

now  exists,  that  the  entire  freedom  of  our  great  towns  from 

epidemic  diseases,  and  the  wonderful  Improvement  In  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

Hlgnnl  as  the  spread  of  improvement  has  been  every- 
where throughout  Great  Britain  since  1750,  It  has  been 
greatest  In  Scotland.  This,  no  donbt,  has  been  principally 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Scotland  being  previously  In  a  com- 
paratively backward  state.  But  its  progress  since  the 
epoch  referred  to,  or  rather  since  the  close  of  Ihe  American 
war,  has  been  nil  but  unprecedented;  and  if  at  all,  has 
only  been  surpassed  by  the  progress  made  by  Kentucky, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  the  American  states. 

In  Ireland,  we  regret  to  sa>  improvement  has  been  much 
than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  but  even 
there  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made ;  and  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  he,  now  that  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  the  Catholics  Inboured  have  been  removed, 
that  improvement  will  proceed  with  an  accelerated  pace. 

If  anything  more  than  has  been  already  stated  wen  re- 
quired in  establish  the  astonishing  improvement  In  the  eo»- 
dilion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  It  would  be  evinced  by  the  decrease  that  hsi  taken 
place  in  the  rate  of  mortality  since  1760  and  1770.  The 
extreme  limit  of  human  life  assigned  by  the  Psalmist  has 
I  not,  indeed,  been  extended ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  those  born  arrive  at  or  approach  to  that  limit  than  C 
eily.  The  iirobablc  life  of  a  male  annuitant  five  1 
age  (a  picked  life),  at  the  commencement  of  last 
has  been  found  to  lie  39-03  years  ;  whereas  it  appears  that 
the  probable  life  of  n  male  of  live  years  of  age.  taken  nt  nn 
average  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  from  1813  to  f 
was  not  less  than  49-80,  or  nearly  11  years  greater  I 
former!  This  extraordinary  Improvement  must,  nn  - 
he,  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes :  partly  in  the  drainage  of 
txigs  and  marshes,  by  w  hich  agues  and  marsh-fevers  have 
been  entirely  banished  from  many  districts ;  partly  to  im- 
provement* in  the  diet,  dress,  lodgings,  and  other  accommo- 
dations of  the  mass  of  Ihe  people  ;  partly  to  the  greater  pre- 
valence of  cleanliness ,  and  partly,  and  since  1800  chielly, 
perhaps.  In  discoveries  In  medical  science  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  smallpox.  But,  however  explained,  tills,  and 
the  facts  mentioned  above,  show  conclusively  that  the  be- 


thlrty  years,  will  nt  once  be  sensible  of  a  vast  improvement. 
Essential  as  glas<  windows  may  now  appear,  in  the  16iii 


century  they  were  luxuries,  all  but  unknown,  In  the  castles 
•4*  the  principal  nobility  in  England ;  and  In  Scotland,  In 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  glass  was  seldom  seen  in  Ihe 
Windows  of  the  Mrs!  class  of  country  houses,  and  never  in 
Cottages.  (  Statistics  of  British  Empire,  I.,  714.)  The  lat- 
ter were  then,  also,  almost  universally  destitute  even  of 
chimneys!  But  the  liberal  use  of  these,  and  of  glass.  Is 
not  the  only  circumstance  In  which  modem  houses  excel 
those  built  previously  to  the  American  war.  The  former 
are  In  all  respects  superior.  They  arc  constructed  on  a 
larger  scale;  tlie  apartments  are  more  spacious  and  lofty; 
Ihcy  are  better  ventilated ;  and  ire  supplied  with  water  to 


an  extent  of  which  our 


width 


arts  and  sciences  made  during  the  last  60  or  70  years  has 
not  been  countervailed  by  the  Increase  of  population,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle 
Classes  On  the  contrary,  these  Improvements  have  been 
especially  beneficial  to  the  labourers.  The  lauer  ore  at 
this  moment  incomparably  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  lodged,  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history; 
and,  In  point  of  fact,  daily  enjoy,  and  reckon  as  indispens- 
able, a  great  number  of  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury 
that  formerly  could  rarely  be  obtained  even  by  the  richest 
lords. 

Shipping?. — The  mercantile  mnrlne  of  Great  Britain  first 
began  to  attain  to  considerable  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  ll  has  continued  progressively  to  increase 
with  the  increasing  colonies  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  subjoined  Tables  give  n  view  of  its  present  magnitude, 
and  of  the  navigation  of  the  empire: 

of  Vessels,  with  the  Number  of  their  Crews,  belonging  to  the  British  Empire, 

on  the  31rt  of  December,  1836,  1837.  and  1838. 
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and  Tonnage  of  Coasting  Vessels,  including  their  repealed  Voyages,  which  entered  Ins 
Cargoes,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  1837  and  1838  ;  dlstlnfttlsh- 
the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  other  Coasters. 
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BRITISH 

I  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  la  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.  Kmgttotn,  ffitTtogulsh- 

f  belonged,  which  entered  inward*  and  cleared  outwnrds  in  the  Year*  1«17  and  1838. 
and  of  thoK  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


United 
Russia 
Sweden 
Norway 


Other  German  States 
Holland 
Belgium 
Prance  .  . 
Spain  . 
Portugal 
Italian  F 


of  America 
America,  Africa,  or  Asia 


The  following  Table 


of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  Steam  ship*  belonging  to  the  differer.' 
divisions  of  the  British  dominions  in  1838. 
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k«  principally  carried  on  at  the  ports  uf 
irland.  Newcastle,  Hull,  Liverpool,  tcr.  The 
has  of  late  increased  very  rapidly  at  Sunderland  ; 
so,  that  while  only  60  whips,  of  the  burden  of  7.'*HI 
it  port  in  1830,m 


of  59,441 


built  In  U  la  1838  < 
with  the 


Of 


late  year*,  many  steam-boats  aud  other  craft  have  beeu 
built  in  the  Clyde.  The  ships  built  in  the  Thames  bear 
generally,  the  highest  character.  At  a  rough  average,  the 
cost,  Including  outfit,  of  the  new  ships  annually  sent  to 
sea  may  he  estimated  at  from  £10  to  1'iX  a  ton. 


of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered  In  the  Porta  of 
in  1836,  1837,  an  ' 


IKHi. 

United  Kingdom  .... 
Ules  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man 

[     Total       .  ... 
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M«*ty. — The  metallic  money  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
consists jrvrtly  of  gold,  and  partly  of  diver  and  copper 
coins.  The  standard  of  our  gold  coin  Is  11  parts  fine  to  1 
part  alloy  :  a  pound  troy  of  this  standard  gold  is  coined  Into 
40  sovereigns  and  ,-V4th*  of  a  sovereign,  or  into  £46  14*. 
H. ;  so  that  the  sovereign  contain*  113.001  grains  fine,  and 
123-274  grains  standard  gold. 

The  standard  of  our  silver  coin  is  11  or.  3  divt  One  to 
18  dwt.  alloy.  Since  1816,  a  pound  of  this  standard  silver 
ban  been  coined  into  00  shillings,  so  that  each  shilling  con- 
tain* 80.737  grains  pure  silver,  and  87.37  grains  standard, 
aivcr  coins  form  a  mere  subsidiary  currency,  and  arc  legal 
tender  to  the  extent  only  of  40*. 

Copper  coins  arc  much  over  valued  in  our  currency,  and 
arc  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only  of  1*. 

Bui  by  far  the  greater  |mxt  of  the  considerable  transnc- 
<fem  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  reference  to  money, 
sn  settled  by  the  Intervention  of  paper;  that  Is,  by  the 
mgenry  of  the  notes  of  the  different  banking  companies,  or 
at  bills.  In  England  and  Ireland  no  bank  note  can  be  la- 
med htr  lew  than  £5,  but  In  Scotland  they  may  be  issued 
mo  low  as  XI ;  they  are  all  made  pnynble  to  bearer  on  de- 
mand, either  in  coin  or  In  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  litter,  with  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  the 
principal  banking  establishments.  Bills  vary  In  every  pos- 
silile  way.  as  to  amount,  time,  and  place  of  payment 

&*.'!ttuti»n.— For  full  details  as  to  this  interesting  and 
Important  head,  the  reader  hi  referred  to  the  articles  Km* 
uxo,  Scotland,  and  Ikelasd.    It  is  here  sufficient  to  ob- 
,  that  the  British  constitution  appear*  to  have  been  at 
outset  substantially  the  same  with  the  ^constitution  ori 
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illy  established  In  moat  of  the 
ed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
_j  peculiar  boast  and  happiness  of 
has  had  the  good  sense  or  good  fort 
Ori  button  uf  power  among  the  different 
which  at  on 


nts,  fcc.   Our  government  Is  of  the  specie*  called 
being  partly  monarchical,  partly  arlstocratlcal.  and 
„  democrat  if  I    The  executive  auihorily  is  vested  In 
the  sovereign,  or,  rather,  In  the  ministers  chosen  by  him 
while  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  sovereign 
and  by  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
of  these  bouses  consists  of  dignified  clergymen,  I 
blcs  whose  dignity  la  hereditary,  and  who  are 
possessed  of  large  fortunes. 
At  present  (1839)  it  consists  of 
Peers  of  the  blood  royal  .... 

Archbishops  ...... 

Dukes 

Marquise*  

Farts         ......  • 

Viscounts  

Barons  

Scotch  representative  peer* 

Irish  ditto  » 

English  bishop*  34 

Irish  representative  ditlo  4 

Total  .  450 

The  House  of  Commons.— The  predomlna^ng  power  b 
the  state— consist*  of  C5B  representative*  <  h-  v.,  by  elector* 
In  the  different  counties  and  represented  tovrs '  and  though 
the  sovereign  lie  not,  his  minister*  are,  r.sror  siblc  to  it  and 
to  the  II.  of  Lords  for  all  acts  done  by  '.been  In  their  public 
rnpurity.  According  to  the  theory  o*  the  constitution,  the 
II.  of  C.  Is  chosen  by,  and  represent*1  the  wishes,  feelings, 
and  prejudices  of,  the  British  people  But  If  by  people  be 
meant  the  full-grown  male  pop.  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  this 
statement  is  altogether  erroneous  By  fur  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  has  not,  and  never  had.  anything  dl- 
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rectly.  and  but  Utile  indirectly,  la  Jo  with  the 

to  the  pnssli 

form  Act  in  1833.  the  members  for  counties 


members  of  the  B.  of  C.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
members for  counties  In  England 
were  chosen  by  persons  having  a  freehold  or  a  life  Interest 
In  freehold  property,  worth  40*.  a  year ;  and  In  towns  the 
right  of  electic  was  usually  to  the  corporation,  or  to  the 
corporation  and  freemen.  That  hostility  to  the  old  system 
that  paved  tbt,  way  fbr  the  Reform  Act  was  not  < 
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po  much  by  the  faulty  mode  In  which  representative*  were 
chosen  in  inrn  entitled  to  tend  them  to  the  H.  of  C,  as  by 
the  decayed  coodilton  of  many  of  iheso  towns.  The  pari, 
borough*  had  all  been  specified  previously  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  no  provision  wai  made  in  the  constitution  for  ad- 
mitting representatives  for  such  new  boroughs  a*  might  at" 
"  attain  to  importance,  or  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  pari,  boroughs  a*  might  happen  to  fall  into 
Henre  It  came  to  pass  that  many  commer- 
cial nnd  manufacturing  town*,  which  had  attained  to  vast 
wealth  and  importance  after  the  parliamentary  borough* 
were  selected,  were  excluded  from  all  share  In  the  repre- 
sentation, while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  boroughs  that 
had  become  quite  unimportant  continued  to  enjoy  this  val- 
uable privilege.  A  distinction  of  this  sort  could  not  be  long 
endured,  nnd  but  for  the  engrossing  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  late  French  war,  it  would,  moat  likely,  have  been 
obviated  some  twenty  year*  sooner.  The  Reform  Act,  by 
disfranchising  a  good  many  decayed  and  trifling  borough*. 
And  enfranchising  the  greater  one*,  and  giving  the  right  nf 
voting  at  the  election  of  member*  to  the  holder*  of  XI© 
houses,  ha*  rendered  the  II.  of  C.  a  good  deal  more  demo- 
•ratiral  than  formerly,  and  ha*,  consequently,  made  It  cor- 
respond better  with  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  ThU 
tendency  has,  perhaps,  also  been  strengthened  by  the  chan- 
ge* that  were  at  the  same  time  made  In  the  county  repre- 
sentation, though  that  is  more  doubtful. 

Statistical  Viaw  of  the  Representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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It  remain*  to  be  iwn  whether  ihe  changes  thai  hare 
been  made  In  the  system  of  representation  will  turn  out  in 
the  end  to  be  beneficial.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  a  modifi- 
cation in  our  institutions  as  should  admit  the  great  towns 
that  had  grown  up  since  the  pari,  boroughs  were  selected 
to  a  direct  participation  in  the  privilege*  of  the  ronntitution, 
was  alike  just  and  indispensable.  It  was  an  Insult  to  com- 
mon sense  to  pretend  that  (Jntton  and  Old  Sarum  should 
be  represented,  nnd  that  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
should  not ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  so  revolting  an  anom- 
aly should  have  been  so  long  maintained.  The  only  ques- 
tion now  is.  ha*  the  franchise  been  placed  in  proper  hands  t 
Time  only  can  resolve  this ;  but  there  are,  perhaps,  some 
grounds  for  apprehension.  It  appear*  to  us  that.  In  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  with  so  great  a  public  debt,  and 
where  so  much  depends  on  the  security  of  pni|ierty  in  opin- 
ion, as  well  as  In  fact,  the  power  to  send  representatives  to 
the  II.  of  C.  should  not  have  been  voluntarily  conceded, 
except  to  those  who,  from  their  position  in  society,  might 
be  presumed  to  hare  a  substantial  interest  in  the  support 
of  the  existing  order  of  thing*.  But  the  occupier  of  a  X10 
hou*e  or  of  a  X50  farm  may  be.  and  in  fact  not  unfrcquent- 
ly  la,  little  better  than  a  beggar.  And  we  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  contend  that  a  person  with  only  X.., 
or  without  anything,  will  feel  himself  is  much  interested 
In  good  government,  nnd  In  the  maintenance  of  that  secu- 
rity *o  easentlal  to  all  great  undertakings,  as  the  owner  of 
an  estate  or  of  a  cotton  milt.  That  such  a  person  ha*  a 
real  interest  in  the  well  being  and  tranquillity  of  the  em- 

ere,  is  mn*t  true  .  but  It  I*  niwurd  to  suppose  that  he  will 
j  ao  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a  wish  for  its  promotion,  or 
that  be  will  be  so  little  likely  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
seductive  harangue*  of  demagogues,  or  to  give  hi*  sanction, 
In  periods  of  distress  or  excitement,  to  dangerous  innova- 
tion*, as  a  person  with  some  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
*rtv. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establish 
nent  of  a  bon<i  f.jr  property  qualification  is  true,  but  they 
ire  far  from  insuperable  ;  and  provided  the  qualification 
were  of  a  reasonable  amount.  It  appears  to  be  the  roost 
likely  means  of  securing  the  election  of  representative*  to 
whom  the  affair*  of  the  country  might  be  safely 
and  of  iwovldlng  for  a  really  responsible,  and,  at 
time,  safe  and  Judickoua  system  of  government. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  objectionable  class  of 
electors  alluded  to  above  forms  In  most,  if  cot  in  all,  In- 
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stance*  a  minority,  and  that  the  good  aensc  and  obvious  In- 
terest of  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder 
any  rush  or  dangerous  tampering  with  our  institution*.  Il 
were  well,  however,  that  steps  were  taken  to  give  the  Re- 
form Act  fair  play,  br  putting  a  atop  to  the  manufacture 
of  tictitious  votes.  In  many  Instance*  this  practice  ha* 
carried  to  a  rery  great  height,  and  threatens,  unlew 
to,  to  subvert  every  sound  princlplo  of  rejire- 

Perhap*  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from  the  five 
constitution  of  the  H.  of  C.  has  been  indirect  rather  than 
direct.  We  owe  to  kt  what  no  other  European  nation  has 
enjoyed—*  really  free  pre*.  According  as  the  people  la- 
creased  In  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  members  for  popu- 
lous places  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  public  opinion.it 
became  of  importance  to  them  to  have  their  speeches  printed 
and  circulated  over  the  country.  Hence,  though  the  reporting 
of  debates  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  it  has  long  been  practi- 
ced, with  the  consent  of  all  parlies.  Members,  in  fact  speak 
less  to  the  House  than  to  the  reporters,  and,  through  them, 
to  the  country ;  and  the  censure*  and  comments  in  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  Indulge  become  a  warrant  and  an 
apology  for  similar  censures  on  the  part  of  journalists.  It 
d  have  been  subversive^  every  principle  j>f  jiisiiee 

by  the  former.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  really  in- 
fer the  freedom  of  the  pre**,  that  is,  for  the  pnlln- 
dium  and  only  real  safeguard  of  our  right*  and  liberties— 
not  so  much  to  the  votes,  as  to  the  debute*  carried  on  in  the 
H.  of  C.  Freedom  o(* debate  produce*  freedom  of  printing; 
and.  consequently,  gave  us  the  only  effectual  security  for 
good  government,  and  the  only  real  check  upon  abuse.  It 
would  require  n  lengthened  essay,  or  rather  a  large  volume, 
to  point  out  all  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  freedom 
of  the  press ;  but  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  high  place  we  hold  among  the 
nation*  of  the  earth;  and  *hould  we  ever  be  deprived  of 
It,  our  other  institutions  would,  one  by  one,  be  subverted, 
or  be  rendered  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  the 
*un  of  Britain's  glory  would  set— and  forever. 

Next  to  the  security  afforded  by  the  freedom  of  the  pros*. 
trial  *y  jury  has  been  the  grand  bulwark  of  the  libertie* 
of  the  people  of  Engl  md.  This  institution  is  of  very  re- 
mote origin,  and,  like  representative  assemblies,  was  at  on* 
lime  introduced  into  several  European  countries.  I*  i*  ex- 
pressly laid  down  by  the  great  charter,  that  "uullu*  /tier 
ktme  eapiatur,  rrl  impritonrtur,  nut  rzultt,  ant  alijuo  uiio 
medo  dr*lr*rtur.  uiii  per  U^aJe  judicium  firms  mtrun, 
rel  prr  irgrm  Urrm."  "The  founders  of  the  English  laws," 
says  Blackstonc,  have,  with  excellent  forecast,  contrived 
that  no  man  should  be  called  to  answer  to  the  king  for  any 
capital  crime,  unleas  upon  the  preparatory  accusation  of 
twelve  or  more  of  hi*  fellow-subject*  (the  grand  jury)' 
and  that  the  truth  of  every  accusation,  whether  preferred 
in  the  shape  of  Indictment,  information,  or  appeal,  should 
be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage*  of 


twelve  of  hi*  equal*  and  neighbour*  (the  petty  jury),  in- 
dirterently  chosen,  and  superior  to  suspicion,  do  that  the 
libertie*  of  England  cannot  but  subsist  so  long  as  this  puh 
ladium  remains  sacred  and  Invioloie.  not  only  from  all 
open  attacks,  which  none  will  be  so  hardy  a*  to  make,  but 
also  from  all  secret  machination*,  which  may  sap  and  un- 
dermine it  by  introducing  new  and  arbitrary  method*  of 
trial  by  justice*  of  Ihe  pence,  commissioners  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  court*  of  conscience."    (Book  iv..  cap.  517.) 

With  the  exception  of  England,  trial  by  jury.  In  most 
other  countries,  was  not  long  in  being  cither  suppressed  or 
perverted ;  that  is,  juries  were  either  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  the  power  to  try  prisoners  entrusted  to  judges 
appointed  by  the  different  governments,  or  the  Institution 
was  kept  up  in  name  only,  its  object  and  spirit  being  totally 
changed.   Instead  of  jurymen  being  "  indifferently  chn 
and  free  from  «ii*picion,"  which  I*  of  the  very  ewer- 
jury  trial,  they  were  not  unfrequently  aelected  by  Ihe  c 
or  it*  creature* !   When  *o  perverted,  this  institution 
being  an  efficient  protection  against  unjust  an 
accusations,  becomes  a  most  convenient  and  dangcrou*  in- 
strument in  the  hand*  of  an  unprincipled  government. 
Hence,  it  i*  always  Impossible  to  form  any  fair  estimate  of 
the  judicial  systems  of  any  two  or  more  countries,  or  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  each  lo  life  and  property,  from  mere- 
ly learning  that  trial  by  jury  is  established  In  them.  Every- 
thing depends  on  it*  organization.   If  juric*  be  fairly  sad 
impartially  chosen  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  they  an 
the  best  bulwark*  that  can  probably  be  devised  for  the  pro 
lection  of  innocence ;  but  if  otherwise — if  they  may  be 
named,  or  their  election  Influenced,  by  judges  or  c  vera 
ment  officers,  they  throw  a  constitutional  veil  over  the 
acta  of  the  oppressor,  and  arc.  In  all  respects,  most  I 
cal  to  the  public  interests. 

In  England,  the  selection  of  jurymen  having  been  al- 
ways, or  at  least  very  generally,  made  on  fabr  principles. 
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(ury  trial  hu  been  deservedly  In  the  hig  nest  degree  popu- 
lar. In  moat  countries,  the  fact  of  government  bringing  a 
enarge  against  an  individual,  and  hi*  condemnation  have 
been  nearly  Identical ;  but  it  has  been  quite  otherwise  with 
us.  Here  the  charge  had  to  be  referred  to  13  Individual* 
fairly  (elected  from  among  the  freeholder*  of  the  neigb- 
bouthood ;  and  unleaa  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
Usf  Uu  charge  woo  tetll  founded,  the  accusation  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  no  farther  legal  proceeding*  bottomed  upon  it 
could  be  Instituted  against  the  accused. 

The  signal  benefits  derived  from  Jury  trial  in  criminal 
cases,  and  In  charge*  of  treason  and  sedition ;  and  the  fact 
that,  were  U  given  up  in  one  class  of  cases.  It  might  gradu 
ally  fall  into  disuse  to  others,  seem  to  be  the  principal  caus- 
es of  its  being  continued  aa  a  means  of  trying  all  descrip- 
Uuns  of  civil  suits.  The  fair  presumption,  however,  would 
seem  to  be,  that  a  large  class  of  civil  case*  might  be  as 
well,  or  better  decided  by  a  judge  or  judges  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  and  one  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  trial 
by  jury  might  now  be  advantageously  confined  to  that  de- 
scription of  civil  cases  where  the  facts  are  disputed,  for 
the  investigation  of  which  it  is  so  peculiarly  well  fitted. 

The  vital  importance  of  an  Indifferent  selection  of  jury- 
men is  obvious;  but  if  any  doubt  should  remain  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  with  respect  to  it,  that  will  be  removed 
by  comparing  its  influence  in  England  with  its  influence  In 
ffrftrt*,rMl :  In  the  former,  it  has  been  the  best  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  w  as 
the  readiest  means  government  could  employ  to  oppress 
and  gel  rid  of  any  obnoxious  individual  I  This  anomalous 
result  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  England,  juries 
were  fairly  selected;  while  in  Scotland,  they  were  nomina- 
ted by  the  sheriffs  and  judges!  Luckily,  however,  tills 
gross  abuse  has  been  at  last  obviated ;  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  England,  Is  now  in  the  bond  fide  enjoyment  of  trial 
by  jury. 

Hrltgion  —  The  most  perfect  toleration  Is  given  to  the 
professors  of  different  religious  creeds  in  the  I'.  Kingdom. 
But,  from  the  Revolution  down  to  1839,  Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  parliament,  and  were  Incapable  of  holding 
n>->»t  nUicei  af  tragi  nd  emolument.  These  dbJsjsj  ug 
degrading  disabilities  were,  however,  removed  nt  the  epoch 
referred  to;  and  Catholics  may  now  be  elected  membeni 
of*  the  legislature,  and  arc  eligible  to  almost  all  offices. 
The  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acta.  In  1838,  re- 
moved sundry  disabilities  under  which  dissenters  previous- 
ly laboured. 

The  established  church  of  England  has  retained  the  epis- 
copal form  of  church  government,  with  Its  subordination 
of  ranks;  and  it  Is  a  very  richly-endowed  institution.  Its 
tenet*,  which  are  partly  Lutheran  and  partly  Calvlnlstlc, 
are  embodied  in  the  famous  30  Articles.  Tho  Kirk,  or  es- 
tablished church  uf  Scotland,  which  is  Presbyterian  in 
form  and  Calvlnistic  In  principle,  is  moderately  well  en- 
dowed. The  greatest  equality  subsists  among  its  members ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  extremely  use- 
ful and  an  essentially  popular  body. 

These  churches  respectively  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland.  But  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  established 
church  of  Ireland.  The  latter  is  identic.il  with  the  church 
of  England.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  never  made  any  considerable  progress  in  Ire- 
land, and  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  Inhabitant*  have  always 
been  Roman  Catholics,  the  established  church  hits  been 
that  of  a  small  minority  only,  and  has  never  possessed  tho 
esteem  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  ihey  have  always 
regarded  It  as  a  usurpation,  as  originally  forced  upon  them 
oy  the  arms,  and  upheld  by  the  power,  of  England,  and  as 
hostile  alike  to  their  religion  and  their  secular  Inter 


est*.    Much  of  the  disturbance  and  disaffection  that  al 
ways  prevail  In  Ireland  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  unhappy 
constitution  of  the  established  church.   It  Is  In  truth  little 
better  than  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  make  the 
church  of  a  small  minority  the  national  church,  and  to  as 
sign  to  It  funds  that  might  amply  provide  for  the  rellgl 
ous  instruction  of  the  whole  people.   It  is  not  to  be  sup 
posed  that  the  majority  should  tamely  acquiesce  In  such  a 
state  of  things;  and  common  sense  would  suggest  that 
the  Catholic  should  be  made  the  established  religion  of  Ire- 
land, or,  at  all  events,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  par- 
ticipate. In  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  adherents.  In 
the  endowment*  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  establish- 
ed clergymen. 

Hetenme  sad  F.tpendtture. — Thai  portion  of  the  national 
revenue  that  Is  withdraw  n  from  the  public  by  mean*  of 
taxes,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  government,  amounts 
at  present  (1839)  to  about  X.Vl.OOO.OOO  sterling,  and  far  ex- 
ceed* in  magnitude  the  public  revenue  of  any  other  coun- 
try. But  it  must  not  thence  be  Inferred  that  taxation  Is 
here  comparatively  heavy.  Its  pressure  is  not  lo  be  est! 
mated  by  the  actual  amount  of  the  sum  taken  from  the 
people  and  lodged  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury ;  but  by 
the  mode  In  which  taxes  arc  imposed,  and  the  ability  of  the 
in "i-u  lo  bear  them.  In  some  countries  taxes  arc  Imposed 
on  certain  classes  only  ;  and  even  where  this  gross  inequal- 
ity does  not  exist,  they  are  often  imposed  on  erroneous 
principles,  and  In  a  wny  that  makes  their  assessment  and 
collection  peculiarly  difficult  nnd  injurious.  But  In  the  U. 
Kingdom  taxation  presses  equally,  or  very  nearly  so,  on  all 
classes  ;  and,  without  pretending  to  say  that  our  system  uf 
laxatiou  is  perfect,  or  that  It  might  not  be  materially  Un- 
proved, It  appears,  speaking  generally,  lo  be  founded  on 
sound  principles,  and  Is  practically  as  little  Injurious  as  it 
could  well  be  rendered.  And  if  we  compare  the  mngnl 
tude  of  our  taxes  with  that  of  the  national  revenue  whence 
they  are  derived,  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  com 
plaints  of  the  peculiarly  heavy  pressure  of  taxes  in  this 
country  are,  in  a  great  measure,  without  foundation.  It  is 
not  to  the  Influence  of  taxation,  but  to  the  expensive  style 
of  living,  which  prevails  among  us,  and  which  luckily  (for 
It  I*  the  grand  incentive  to  Industry  and  invention)  pervade* 
all  classes,  that  the  difficulty  many  Individuals  have  In 
preserving  their  places  in  society  is  to  be  ascribed.  Par, 
Indeed,  from  supposing  that  the  influence  of  taxation  In 
Great  Britain  has  been  hostile  lo  the  Increase  of  public 
opulence  and  private  comfort,  we  believe  it  has  had  a  pre- 
cisely opposite  effect.  To  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world 
the  Increasing  pressure  of  taxation  during  the  late  war  su- 
peradded the  fear  of  being  thrown  down  to  a  lower  station 
and  the  two  together  produced  result*  that  we  should  In 
vain  have  looked  for  from  the  unassisted  agency  of  either. 
Oppressive  taxes  would  have  had  an  opposite  effect ;  and 
Instead  of  producing  new  displays  of  Industry  and  economy, 
would  have  produced  only  despair  nnd  national  impoverish- 
ment. But  it  was  seen  that  the  Increase  of  taxation  might 
be  met  by  increased  exertion  and  economy ;  and  this  in- 
creased exertion  has,  In  fact,  led  to  the  production  uf  a  far 
greater  amount  of  wealth  than  was  required  to  meet  the 
increased  demands  of  the  revenue  collectors. 

About  three  fourth*  uf  the  public  revenue  are  derived 
from  duties  of  customs  and  excise ;  and  the  rest  from  du- 
ties on  stamps,  the  assessed  taxes  and  the  post  office. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  duties  seem  to  be  judiciously  se- 
lected ;  and  though  It  be  true  thai  some  of  them,  as  those 
on  foreign  brandy,  tobacco,  gec,  would  be  more  productive 
were  they  materially  reduced,  the  defect  Is  not  In  the  se- 
lection of  the  articles  on  which  lo  Impose  duties,  but  in  the 
too  great  height  to  which  they  have  been  carried ;  a  defect 
that  admit*  of  being  easily  obviated. 


Accotnrr  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1838, 1837,  and  1838. 
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In  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  detailed  account 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  In  the  yean 
1836,  1837,  and  1838. 

Dcfmce— Army.— The  formation  of  n  standing  army  was 
long  regarded  by  our  ancestors  with  extreme  jealousy  and 
aversion,  so  that  Its  establishment  In  England  la  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin,  not  dating  farther  back  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  la  annually  provided  fur  by  a  vote 
of  the  H.  of  C. ;  so  that  it  Is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
latter  at  any  time  to  reduce,  or,  If  it  see  cause,  totally  to 
disband,  the  army.  But  the  old  jealousies  of  which  It  was 
the  object,  no  longer  exist ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  establishment  of  a  properly  trained  regular  military 
force  Is  not  only  indispensable  to  guarantee  the  national 
Independence  from  hostile  attack,  but  that  It  Is  also  by  far 
the  best  force  that  can  be  employed  to  maintain  internal 
tranquillity  and  order.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
*  time  by  dwelling  on  the  transcendent 
i  of  the  British  army.    It  has  been  em 


ry  force— the  most  unflinching  courage,  combined  with  the 
greatest  patience  and  fortitude  under  privations  and  hard 
shli»,  and  the  constant  observance  of  the  strictest  discipline 
VVe  subjoin  an  account  taken  from  official  documents  of 
the  regular  troops  (exclusive  of  the  ordnance)  at  home,  In 
the  colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  1799,  1815,  and 
1834. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  British  rtrmy  Is  recruited  by  mean*  of  voluntary  en 
Ustment  only,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  attempts  to  In- 
troduce the  conscription  Into  this  country  will  meet  with 
no  better  success  In  future  than  that  which  bas  hitherto 
them*  If  soldiers  could  not  be  procured  by  other 
we  should  then  admit  that  necessity  formed  a  valid 
i  lor  the  introduction  of  a  conscription.  But  no  such 
necessity  has  ever  existed.  No  country  that  choose*  to 
pay  fair  wages  to  Its  troops,  and  which  treats  them  as  men 


employed  In  the  service  of  their  country  should  be  treated, 
will  ever  want  for  a  supply  of  voluntary  recruits.  If  We 
ever  be  forced  to  resort  to  the  oppressive  and  odious  re- 
source of  conscription,  the  necessity  will  have  arisen  frosn 
the  adoption  of  some  spurious  system  of  economy,  or  from 
something  wrong.  In  the  treatment  of  the  troops,  or  both. 

The  annual  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  of  War  issued 
by  the  crown,  and  subjoined  to  that  act,  constitute  the  code 
of  martial  law  in  force  in  the  British  army. 


Accocrr  of  the  Public  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year*  1830,  1837,  1839. 
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The  chugs  for  the  shove  force*,  exclusive  of  the  ord- 
nance, was  X4, 1M,5*I.  of  which  £691,133  were  to  be  de 
fraved  by  the  East  India  Company.  The  charge  for  the 
ordnance  during  the  same  year  wai  £  1  .W3.449 ;  making 
the  mtai  expense  of  the  tfecti-e  military  foroa  In  1836-37, 
£5,415,087.  But  to  into  has  to  be  added  Uw  charge  for 
tun  tfttUvt  service*,  that  Is.  for  half  pay  and  ueoaions  to 
officers  and  men.  which  amounted,  during  the  same  year, 
to  Xx2,523,578  ;  making  the  total  cost  of  toe  army,  inclu<line 
the  sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  East  India  Compsny,  JC7.938.065. 

The  forces  embodied  In  1836-37.  exclusive  of  the  ord- 
nance, were  distributed  as  follows: 
I       Great  Britain      .            ....  25,583 
Ireland       .                   ....  18,871 
Abroad  (not  In  India)       ....  35.885 
India         .  19,710 

Total 

The  pay  and  other  emoluments  of  the 
depend  parity  on  the  length  of  their  service  and  partly  on 
the  department  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong.  In 
the  household  troops,  the  pay  of  private*  varies  from  Is. 
Wi.i.  to  3s.  Ojrf  a  day;  In  the  cavalry  of  the  line  It  ts  It. 
id. ;  In  the  foot  guards,  Is.  id.;  and  In  the  Infantry  of  the 
line,  U.  \d.  Soldiers,  however,  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
the  whole  of  this  sum  In  money  :  when  at  home  and  in 
barracks,  they  are  supplied  with  certain  rations,  for  which 
fid.  a  day.  and  not  more,  Is  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 
The  greater  part  of  their  clothes  and  accoutrements  are 
furnished  at  the  public  expense ;  but  certain  deductions  are 
made  from  their  pay  on  that  account.  Pensions  are  grant- 
ed for  casualties  in  action,  Aoc,  and  to  soldiers  discharged 
after  certain  periods  of  service.  (The  regulation*  relating  to  j 
pay,  half- pay,  pensions,  lex.,  may  be  seen  la  the  Army  lAtt.) 

Exclusive  of  the  regnlar  troops,  there  is  also  the  militia, 
yeomanrv,  and  police.  The  first  has  not  been  embodied 
since  1815.  The  yeomsnry  is  a  species  of  volunteer  cavalry 
that  formerly  was  much  more  considerable  than  at  present. 
It  Is  a  description  of  force  of  which  the  utility  Is  very  doubt- 
ful :  and  It  appears  to  us  that  wherever  a  military  fores  has 
to  be  employed,  the  preferable  plan  la  to  employ  regular 
troops.  Under  the  new  organisation,  the  police  has  be- 
come a  valuable  species  of  force,  and  Is  extensively  em- 
ployed In  Ireland,  and  In  London,  and  several  towns  in 
England. 

Anry. — The  naval  service  has  always  been  exceedingly 
popular  in  this  country ;  and  the  navy  has  long  been  reck- 
oned the  pride  and  best  bulwark  nf  the  empire.  The  II.  of 
Lords,  In  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  In  1707,  laid  it  down 
as  "a  most  undoubted  maxim,  that  the  honour,  security, 
and  wealth  of  this  kingdom  does  depend  upon  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  trade,  and  the  improving  and 
right  encouraging  its  naval  strength  ....  therefore  we  do 
In  the  most  earnest  manner  beseech  your  ms^-sty  that  the 
sea  affairs  mny  be  always  your  first  and  most  peculiar  care." 
And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that.  In  this  instance,  the  lords 
gave  expression  to  what  were  then,  and  have  ever  since 
continued  to  be,  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
British  nation. 

The  Battle  off  Cape  La  Hngue,  In  1693,  gave  the  British 
navy  an  ascendancy  over  that  of  France,  the  only  other 
great  naval  power,  it  has  ever  since  preserved.  During  the 
last  war  with  France,  our  navy  waa  prodigiously  nugmpnt 
•d  ;  and  the  victories  of  the  1st  of  Jane,  1794,  of  Si  Vin- 
cent, Camperdown,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar, 

*  the  ocean. 

in  1798,  1815, 


The  navy  Is  governed  by  the  lord  high  admiral  for  tne 
time  being,  or  by  a  body  of  commissioners  called  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  of  which  the  power  is.  in  fact,  vested  in  the 
First  Lord.^Thls  board  has  the  superintendence  of  aUnaysl 

oiid  warrant  orn'rer*  with  some  exceptions  ;  promotiim.  hoe 
ours,  pensions ;  and  the  general  control  of  every  thing  re  Is 
ting  to  the  discipline  of  the  fleet. 

Those  who  enter  the  service  with  a  view  to  obtain  com- 
missions, begin  ns  volunteers,  and  then  serve  as  midship- 
men :  after  six  years  in  the  latter  character,  and  attaining 
the  age  of  19,  they  punt  an  examination  fur  the  rank  of  lieu 
tenant — the  lowest  commissioned  oflker.    But  the  utt-iis 
ment  of  a  commission,  and  subsequent  promotion,  are  en 
tlrely  at  the  disposal  of  the  admiralty.   Certain  advantage* 
are  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  completed  their  education 
as  students  at  the  naval  college  of  Portsmouth.   The  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  is  maintained  by  articles  embodied  in  sett 
of  parliament.   Bailors  enter  the  navy  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment; but  in  cases  of  emergency  they  may  be  obtnmcd  by 
Impressment   Of  the  antiquity  and  legality  of  this  practice, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  but  very  grave  doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  its  necessity  and  expediency. 

King's  ships  are  now  classified  according  to  a  system  of 
rating  adopted  In  1816.  There  are  six  classes  of  what  are 
termed  rated  ships ;  all  three-deckers  ranking  a«  first  rates ; 
and  the  following  five  rates  comprising  ships  whose  com- 
plements of  men  are  above  TOO,  under  700,  600,  400,  and  250 
men  respectively.  Phlps  of  war  carrying  less  than  74  guns 
arc  usually  styled  frigates;  less  than  20.  sloops  of  war,  ate. 

The  navy  estimates  for  the  year  1837-38  were  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  sen  men  and  marines,  and  the  rams  voted 
at  different  periods  for  the  service  of  the  navy  have  been  : 
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Wages  for  seamen  and  marines 

Victuals  for  ditto       .  . 
Wsges  to  artificers,  «tc. 
Nnval  stores,  Ate  . 
Miscellaneous  .  ■  . 


1,051,916 


432,870 
359,827 
335.564 


y,  pensions,  4tc. 


8,736.075 
1.548.165 
237.941 

jC4.531.481 


For  an  account  of  the  pay,  half  pay,  pensions,  fcc.  of  the 
different  descriptions  of  officers  and  men  in  the  sea  service, 
the  render  is  rjpfcrred  to  the  A'ary  IjiL 

PuUie  /><»£-— Exclusive  of  the  large  sums  raised  by  taxes, 
the  British  government  has  borrowed  immense  sums.  Of 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  venr 
1838,  amounting  to  £51,730,747,  no  less  than  £29.351,040 
were  required  to  defray  the  Interest  and  expense  of  man- 
aging the  national  debt!  Many  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  the  borrowing  or  fund- 
ing system,  and  ns  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  different 
methods  of  borrowing  ;  the  stating  nf  which  would  he  in 
consistent  alike  with  our  object*  nnd  limits.  It  Is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  rein  irk  that  the  public  debt  has  grown 
up,  almost  entirely,  since  the  Revolution,  and  principally 
during  the  American  and  late  French  wars,  especially  the 
latter.  Individuals  lending  money  to  the  public  or.  as  it  is 
said,  contracting  for  a  loan,  receive  a  certain  specified  amount 
of  government  stock,  or  f undid  prtptrtf,  bearing  a  specified 
rate  of  interest,  or,  as  it  Is  called,  dividend,  payable  quarterly 
at  the  bank  of  England.  A  lender  to  the  public  is  not  en- 
titled to  demand  repayment  of  the  principal  aum  lent :  all 
that  he  has  a  right  to  claim  is  the  regular  payment  of  the 
interest  or  dividend  on  that  sum ;  but  he  Is  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  his  right  to  this  dividend,  or,  In  other  words,  to  sell 
or  transfer  his  stock  to  any  one  else.  Buch  transfers  or  sales 
are  usually  effected  at  the  Btoek  Exchange,  in  the  city  id 
London,  and  their  negotiation  atTords  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  broken.  The  price  of  stocks  ts  liable 


g  necessarily  affected  by  all  those 


that  affect  the  peace  and  prosperity 
empire;  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money  ;  the  rate  of 
profit,  (tc.  Contrary  to  what  Is  osually  believed,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  puWir  debt  is  held  by  Individuals  in  the  lowet 
and  middle  walks  of  life.  A  large  proportion  is  also  held  by 
bankers  and  other  individuals,  whose  business  requires  thai 
they  should  be  able  readily  to  command  their  capital. 

It  Is  needless  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  by  details  as  to 
the  various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for  paving  of! 
the  national  debt,  by  means  of  sinking  funds  nnd  such  like 
devices.  Notwithstanding  the  high  patronage  under  which 
some  of  these  scheme*  have  been  brought  forward,  and  the 
encourage  in  en  t  they  have  met  with,  the  reader  may  be  a* 
sured  that  they  are  universally  bottomed  on  delusion  nt 
quackery,  or  both.  "  The  Increase  of  revenue,  or  the  dlml 
notion  of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  sloklrrt 
revenue  can  be  enlarged  nnd  its  operations  rendered  more  rffi 
dent ;  and  nil  schemes  for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by 
sinking  ' 
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Am  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividend  was  due  at  the  last  Half-yearly  Pay- 
ment thereof,  on  each  description  of  Public  Stock,  and  on  each  Description  of  Terminable  Annuities  ;  distinguishing 
the  Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  Half  Year  did  not  exceed  £'5,  X10,  £50,  £100,  £.200,  £:<oo 
£500.  £1000,  £\*J00,  £3000,  £4000,  £5000,  and  the  Number  of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  £5000;  distinguishing 
also,  in  those  above  £1000,  the  Dividends  due  to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  mora  than  a  single  name.  (Pari.  Poser, 
No.  90S,  Seas-  1833.) 
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Littraturt. — Borne  remarks  as  to  the  lanfua>e  and  liters- 
fare  of  En'lnnd,  will  be  found  under  the  head  Enoland. 
Here  it  U  aufficient  to  observe  that  the  basis  of  the  English 
lanxuafe  Is  essentially  Saxon,  Intermixed,  however,  with  a 
ureal  number  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  other 
lanKuaKe*  of  Latin  origin.  It  ia  needless  to  say  that  the 
English  have  attained  to  tho  highest  distinction  in  every 
department  of  literature.  But  in  modern  times,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  our  literature  ia  undoubtedly  the  peri- 
odical, and  especially  the  daily,  press.  To  such  perfection 
has  the  method  of  conducting  the  daily  journals  been  car- 
ried, that  debates  that  occur  In  either  house  of  parliament, 
are  accurately  and  very  fully  reported  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers of  the  ensuing,  or  it  may  be,  of  the  same  day.  These, 
indeed,  are  not  unfrcquently  published  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  termination  of  the  debate  ;  and  being  carried 
to  the  country  by  the  rail  way  coaches,  and  other  speedy 
conveyances,  the  report  of  a  debate  ending  in  the  II  of 
Lords  or  Commons  at  4  o'clock  In  the  momlng.  may  be 
perused  at  Birmingham  or  Bristol,  above  100  miles  ofT,  by 
I  or  S  o'clock  of  the  same  day !  The  other  departments  or 
the  daily  Journals;  such  as  communications  from  foreign 
pans ;  criticisms  in  various  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  comments  of  the  editors  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  are,  for  the  most  pan,  written  with  great  ability  ;  and 
though  strongly  tinctured  with  party  prejudices,  snd  but 
little  to  be  depended  on  when  party  interests  are  concerned, 
they  discover  a  grasp  of  mind,  and  an  extent  and  accuracy 
of  information,  that  are  really  astonishing,  considering  the 
with  which  they  have  to  be  composed,  and  the  little 

,  the  periodi- 
dt  to  that  of 
t  practical  good  sense, 


time  given  for  correction.  Generally  speaking,  t 
cal  press  of  Great  Brltlan  is  decidedly  superior 
•wy  other  country,  and  displays  much  practical  ( 
and  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  most  praise 


decencies  of  private  life,  and  for  the  great 
t  that  form  the  foundations  of  society. 
The  <  Wnifi  nnd  Foreifn  lleprndentiea  belonging  to  the 
U.  Kingdom,  and  forming  part  of  the  British  empire,  are  of 
great  extent  and  importance.  They  consist  principally  of 
our  dominions  In  N.  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  India.  The  reader  will 
ftnd  in  the  table  oo  the  next  page  statements  of  the  popu- 
lation, trade,  ate.  of  the  greater  number  of  these  colonial 
possessions,  and  detailed  accounts  of  esch  will  be  found  un- 
der its  peculiar  head  in  this  work.  The  common  opinion 
t«,  that  the  U.  Kingdom  Is  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  its 
wealth  and  power  to  the  possession  of  these  distant  terri- 


oaitbof  J 

tie  if  any  real  ground  for  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  Eng- 
land, in  etimmtm  with  all  Europe,  has  derived  infinite  ad 
vantage  from  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  nnd 
from  the  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  the  question  Is,  have  we  derived  greater  advantages 
from  retaining  the  countries  we  settled  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence, after  they  were  able  to  govern  themselves,  than  we 
should  have  done  by  making  them  free  t  We  are  well 
convinced  that  those  who  dispassionately  inquire  into  the 
mutter  will  find  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  an- 
swered In  the  negative.  Our  colonies  In  America  and  the 
West  Indies  have  never  furnished  one  farthing  towards  do- 
fraying  any  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  they  are.  Indeed,  exempted,  by  express  statute, 
from  any  such  charge ;  at  the  some  time  that  the  fleets  and 
armies  required  for  their  protection  In  war.  and  their  secu- 
rity In  peace,  are  ail  supplied  by  the  British  nation,  snd 
cost  them  nothing.  The  only  advantage.  In  a  national 
point  of  view,  derivable  from  them  must,  therefore,  If  It  ex- 
ist at  all,  be  found  In  the  trade  or  Intercourse  we  carry  on 
with  them.  But  It  has  been  shown,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  trade  with  colonies  differs  in  no  important  respect 
from  that  with  foreign  countries',  that,  unless  it  be  natu- 
rally advantageous  for  both  parties,  it  cannot  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  tho  mother  country  to  engage  In  It ;  and  that  If 
It  be  naturally  advantageous,  it  will  be  carried  on  to  the 
same  or  a  greater  extent,  were  the  colony  an  independent 
state.  The  great  and  growing  Intercourse  we  have  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  with  the  U.  Btatea  since  they  achieved 
their  Independence,  k  a  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  what 
has  now  been  stated.  Our  trade  with  Canada  Is.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  proof  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  forcing 
an  Intercourse  where  there  Is  no  natural  aptitude  ft»r  one. 
That  colony,  of  the  value  of  which  the  roost  ludicrously 
absurd  notions  have  been  entertained,  has  not,  we  believe, 
a  single  commodity  to  export  which  we  might  not  obtain 
better  and  cheaper  elsewhere.  It  is  true  It  supplies  us 
with  Large  quantities  of  timber,  but  why  1  Because,  while 
timber  from  the  N.  of  Europe  ia  charged,  on  importation 
Into  this  country,  with  a  duty  of  55s-.  a  load,  timber  from 
Canada  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  only  10*.  This  /Wo  it  a « 
regulation,  besides  forcing  the  use  of  an  Inferior  article.  Im- 
poses a  burden  on  the  people  of  Britain  of  about  £1,500,000 
a  year.  Surely,  therefore,  it  were  for  our  advantage  thai 
it  were  repealed  ;  and  if  so,  there  would  be  an  end  of  nine 
tenths  of  our  trade  with  Canada.  While,  however,  the 
forcing  a  trade  with  colonics  is  no  advantage,  but^the  re- 
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pcnder.cc,  aftel  l!n>  W  cI>-m  foti »  I"  l'<>  Indl  |>c mleiit,  entail s 
•  very  heavy  expense  on  the  mother  countries.  Oar  as- 
cendancy In  Canada,  ai  this  moment.  Is  wholly  dependant 
on  the  presence  of  ■  Urge  roiliury  rare*,  occasioning,  one 
way  and  another,  a  direct  outlay  of  little  leas  tlmn  A2.0fl0.000 
a  yasur ;  and  all  this  enormous  direct  and  Indirect  expense  la  I 
Incurred  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  with  a 
fall  conviction  In  the  mind  of  every  man  of  sense  In  the 
empire  that.  In  some  ten  or  twenty  years,  Canada  will  be 
Independent,  or  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  ka  said  that  the  West  Indian  colonies  are  advantage 
out,  because  tney  supply  us  with  sugar,  which  yield*  a 
mount  of  revenue !  But  in  this  reaped  they  are 
rly  on  a  level  with  China  and  Virginia,  which  suppl) 
Ua  with  lea  and  tobacco,  which  also  yield  a  large  amount 
of  revenue.  Every  one,  in  fact,  must  see  that  It  Is  the 
people  of  Britain,  aad  not  the  West  Indian  islands,  that 
pay  the  sugar  duties.  And  aa  sugar  could  be  imported 
from  Brazil  and  Cuba  quite  aa  cheap  aa  It  can  be  imported 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  or  rather,  we  believe,  deci- 
dedly cheaper,  It  la  clear  the  emancipation  of  the  latter 
could  not  be  any  very  material  public  lose. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose 
that  we  are  Indebted  for  any  considerable  portion  of  our 
national  greatness  to  the  extent  of  our  colonial  dominion. 
If  rightly  examined,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
source  <>f  weakness  rather  tlian  of  strength.  We  derive 
our  superior  wealth  and  civilization  from  totally  different 
sources — from  the  physical  and  moral  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  0.  Kingdom ;  and  while  we  possess  these,  we  need 
not  fear  that  any  serious  injury  will  result  from  the  loss  of 


Our  Indian  empire  is  a  foreign  dependancy.  not  a  colony ; 
It  does  not  eokry  that  exemption  from  taxation,  for  the 
bene  tit  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  enjoyed  by  our  colonial  posses 
sJuns  ■  and  it  has  occasionally  remitted  considerable  sums 
as  tribute  to  England.  Bat  the  magnitude  of  these  sums 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated;  and  It  has  been  doubted  by 
well-informed  parties  whether,  at  an  average  of 
we  have  received  anything  from  India. 
Malta.  Gibraltar,  and  such  like  strongholds,  are  valuable, 
I  they  afford  convenient  and  secure  asylums  for  our 
i  of  war  and  merchantmen,  serving  also  aa  depots  for 
oar  produce ;  and  arsenals,  whence  we  may  send  out  cruis- 
ers and  expeditions  to  annoy  our  enemies  in  war.  They 
are.  as  It  were,  a  species  of  foreign  bulwarks,  and  are  of  high 
IssjjMiasjsiia  and  value,  as  means  of  defence  and  aggres»lou. 

For  accounts  as  to  the  population,  revenue,  etc.  of  India, 
the  reader  la  referred  to  the  articles  Hmdostim  and  Ban 
a  AX  ( P  residency  of),  Bombay,  ate. 

Hittmra.—K  sketch  will  be  given  in  the  article  r'.sot  ano 
of  the  principal  events  In  the  history  of  that  most  im|M>r- 
tant  part  of  the  empire.  The  leading  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  latter  are: 

I.  The  invasion  aad  establishment  of  the  English  power 
In  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

II.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  In 
HUM.  on  the  accession  of  James,  king  of  Scotland,  to  the 
throne  of  England,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

III.  The  great  civil  war  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  execution  of  that  monarch  In  1640 ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  in  1060. 

IV.  The  Revolution,  justly  styled  "  glorious."  of  MM, 
which  expelled  the  family  of  Stuart  from  the  throne;  de- 

and  (irmly  established  the  principles  of  the  conptltu- 
and  Introduced  a  liberal,  tolerant,  and  really  respon- 
system  of  government,  under  our  great  deliverer, 
William  HI.,  prince  of  Orange. 

V.  The  establishment  of  the  legislative  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  1707. 

VI.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  1714. 

VII.  The  American  war.  1776-1784. 

VIII.  The  war  with  revolutionary  France.  1793-1815. 
DC.  The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  England  and 

Scotland.  1799. 
X.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  IKE. 
BK  ITT  ANY,  or  BRETAGNE.  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  ancient  provinces  of  France,  occupying  the  ptn- 
ila  of  that  name  on  the  Atlantic.    It  Is  now  distributed 
ng  the  depts.  of  Loire  Infcrieurc,  Ille  et- Vllalne,  Finls- 
Morbihan.  and  Cotes- du-Nnrd. 
BRI VK,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cortexe,  cap.  arrond..  In 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Corrrze.  15  m.  S.W. 
Tulle.    Pop.  (eg  cant.)  6089.    It  Is  well  built,  the  houses 
being  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  covered  with  slate*.    It  haa  a 
tarn  hospital,  aa  tfUtt  tmrinu*,  a  shady  promenade  along 
the  river,  and  Is  encircled  by  planted  boulevards,  which 
have  replaced  the  ancient  ramparts.   There  hi  here  n  tribu- 
nal of  original  jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college,  a  see- 
1  school,  and  a  public  library.    It  man- 
I  of  woollen  goods,  with  mus 


Una,  silk  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  and  has  In  Its  vicinity  a  easts 
filature  of  cotton.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trad*  In  wine, 
cheatnuta,  and  cattle,  and  It  the  centre  of  the  trade  In  truf 
ties  and  voiatUt*  trmfftu.  The  famous  Ordinal  Dubois 
was  a  native  of  Brive.    (Hugo.  art.  Cbrrru.j 

BR IX.  a  vil.  of  France,  dep.  La  Manche,  t  m.  N.W.  Va 
lognc*.    Pop.  3055. 

BRIX  (ST.),  a  neat  town  of  France,  dep.  Yonne.  on  the 
road  front  Paris  to  Lyons,  7  m.  S.S.E.  Auxerre.  Pop.  1948. 
Loavois,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  property  it  was, 
and  his  descendants,  have  attempted,  but  without  nieces*, 
to  Introduce  manufacturea  Into  this  town.  Il  has  some 
trade  in  white  wines,  produced  la  the  vklnlty,  which  are 
held  In  considerable  estimation. 

BRIXEN.  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  prov.  Tyrol,  ai 
the  confluence  of  the  Rientz  and  the  blsach,  40  m.  S.9.E. 
Innspnick.  Pop.  3600.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  a  college. 

BRIXIIAM,  a  sea-port  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Hay  tor,  166  m.  W.S.W.  Ixsndon.  Just  within  Berry 
head,  w  hich  form*  the  W.  point  of  Torbay.  Area  of  par. 
5310  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  In  1831,  5015.  The  town  Is  built 
In  a  narrow  ravine  opening  towards  the  sea,  and  on  the 
cliffs  Impending  over  it  on  either  aide,  and  Is  divided  Into 
the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  the  latter  the  buildings  are 
murh  crowded.  In  narrow  Irregular  streets  and  alleys;  but 
the  upper  town  contains  many  good  houses,  as  does  alsc 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  Is  remarkably  pictu- 
resque. The  church  in  the  upper  town  is  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, with  some  interesting  monuments :  in  the  lower  town 
la  a  cbapsl  of  ease,  which  has  300  free  sittings:  the  living 
H  a  vicarage  (with  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Churston  and 
Ktngvwear  annexed),  In  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  has  alio 
a  Baptist  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  national  school, 
Incorporated  with  an  endowed  ooe  founded  in  1634,  which 
educates  about  400  boys  and  girts.  There  Is  a  pier  harbour 
at  the  end  of  the  lower  town,  consisting  of  an  Inner  and 
outer  basin,  which  commanlcate  with  each  other,  and  are 
safe  and  commodious:  the  latter  was  formed  at  ■  recent 
period  by  the  Inhab.  at  the  cost  of  £5300.  The  spring  tide 
rises  about  94  ft  at  the  pier-head.  The  principal  trade  of 
the  place  la  connected  with  the  Torbav  fishery.  In  which 
about  120  vessels,  of  90  to  45  tons,  and  70  smaller  boats, 
■re  engaged ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  being  forwarded 
to  the  London.  Bath,  and  Exeter  markets :  there  are  also 
upwards  of  130  vessels,  of  60  to  190  tons,  belonging  to  the 
place,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Channel. 
There  are  extensive  marble  quarries  In  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  also  an  Iron  mine,  whence,  of  late  years,  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  ore  are  annually  ahlpped  at  Brixham  for  the 
Welsh  furnaces.  The  market  (estab.  1799)  la  held  on 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  ;  a  fair  oa  Whit  Tuesday  and 
two  following  days.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  historical 
etcnl  connected  with  tins  place,  or  with  Tor  hay.  Is  the 
landing  of  our  great  deliverer  William  HI.  at  tills  pier,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1688. 

BROADALRIN.  t  .  Fulton  co.,  N  Y  ,  43  m  N.W.  Alba 
ny,4S3W.  Several  creeks  afford  water  power.  It  contains 
four  churches,  ooe  Methodist,  two  Presbyterian,  and  one 
Christian ;  nine  stores,  three  falling-mills,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory, three  grist-mills,  twenty  eight  saw-mills,  four  paper- 
mills,  one  furnace,  six  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  thirteen 
schools,  635  scholars.    Pop.  373H. 

BROAD  CRKFK,  hundred.  Sussex  co..  Del.  Bounded 
N.W.  by  Nanilcoke  river,  by  branches  of  which  It  Is  wa- 
tered. It  contains  ten  stores,  one  furnace,  ten  grist-mills, 
fourteen  saw  mills,  two  schools,  HI  scholars.    Pop.  3640. 

BROAD,  river,  Ga..  one  of  the  western  branches  of  Sa- 
vannah river,  which  II  enters  at  Petersburgh. 

BaoATt.  river,  B.C.,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  between  Port 
Royal  Isl.  and  the  main  land,  on  which  Bean  fort  is  situated.' 

Broad,  river,  S.C..  rises  in  N.  Carolina,  and  unites  with 
Saluda  river,  above  Columbus,  to  form  Conga ree  river. 

BROAD  KILL,  hundred.  Sussex  co.,  Del.  Bounded  E. 
by  Delaware  hay,  and  watered  by  creeks  flowing  into  it.  I' 
contains  twenty -eight  stores,  five  grist  mills,  six  sawmills, 
three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper 
three  academies,  103  students,  four  schools,  116  scholars 
Pop.  3741. 

BROADSTAIRS,  a  small  sea  port  and  watering  place 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  E.  coast.  Isle  of  Thanel,  half  way  be- 
tween the  N.  foreland  and  Ram*gnte.  66  m.  E.  by  8.  Lon- 
don. There  are  several  good  lodging  houses,  warm  baths, 
two  public  libraries,  good  hotel,  assembly  ■room,  ate,  and 
an  episcopal  chapel,  bull!  In  UB&  There  la  a  wooden  pier 
(formed  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  which  Is  accessible 
for  small  vessels.  Two  small  fairs  are  held,  April  8  and 
July  10.  There  are  many  vestiges  which  prove  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  place ;  but  It  had  dwindled  to  an  Incon 
siderable  fishing  village,  when  (within  a  comparatively  re 
cent  period)  It  came  Into  favour  as  a  sea-bathing  place. 

BROAD  TOP.  t„  Bedford  co.  Pa.    It  contains  one  store, 
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Pop.  987. 

BROCUHAGEN.  a  village  of  the  Prussian  Slates,  pror. 
Westphalia,  re«  Mtnden,  4  m.  8.  Hall*.  Pop.  3500.  It  ha* 
a  gin  distillery  and  a  thread  manufactory. 

BROCK  PORT,  p.  vn  Sweden  t,  Monroe  ro..  N.Y.,20  m. 
VV.  by  N.  Rochester,  235  m.  W.N.W.  Albany,  384  W.  In- 
corporated In  1B39.  Hiiunted  on  the  Erie  canal.  It  is 
handsomely  built,  chiefly  on  one  abed,  and  contains  four 
churches,  mostly  of  brick  or  atone,  with  steeples,  one  Melh- 
odiat,  one  Preabyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist; 
eleven  stores,  two  grist-mill*,  *li  *aw-mills,  one  carding 
machine,  one  carriage-factory,  two  tanneries 
six  school*.  4«5  scholars,  300  dwellings,  many 
*nd  1349  inhabitant*. 

BRODY,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  8iates,  N.E.  part  of  Ga 
iicUi,  circ.  Zloczow,  near  the  confine*  of  Russia,  53  in.  E. 
by  N.  Lcmberg ;  lat  50°  T  N.,  long.  33°  in'  E.  Pop. 25,000, 
of  whom  18,000  are  Jews.  It  Is  siluRled  in  a  marshy  plain ; 
and  the  liouses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  un- 
paved  and  111  thy,  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  It  bears, 
brody  meaning  a  dirty  place.  But,  notwithstanding  Its  un- 
promising appearance,  it  enjoys  a  very  considerable  trade. 
In  177H  it  acquired  the  privilege  of  a  free  commercial  town ; 
that  to,  a  town  into  which  commodities  may  be  imported, 
and  from  which  they  may  be  exported  free  of  duty.  This 
franchise  has  rendered  it  an  iuijioriaiit  emporium;  and  its 
fairs  arc  attended  by  dealers  from  the  Ukraine  and  Odessa, 
Moldavia,  Wullnchia,  kc,  as  well  a*  the  contiguous  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  province*.  The  principal  articles  brought 
from  the  8.  are  cattle,  especially  hor«es,  with  hides,  tallow, 
wax.  fcc.  which  nre  exchanged  lor  colonial  produce,  man- 
ufactured g.Ws,  hardware,  particularly  scythe.,  furs,  jew- 
elry. Ate.  It  is  a  constant  practice  in  the  transit  trad.!  be- 
tween Odessa  and  Brody,  to  oner  as  security  for  the  duty 
on  the  articles  so  conveyed,  a  certain  number  of  serfs,  or 
Russian  slave*,  taken  at  a  valuation  of  100  silver  roubles 
(£16)  a  head.  This  security  is  preferred  to  a  guaranty  on 
land,  from  its  being  more  convertible.  There  is  a  regular 
exchange  with  <  >de»sn.  The  greater  part  of  this  important 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jewish  merchants  settled  at  Brody, 
of  whom  40  arc  said  to  be  opulent,  while  about  300  more 
possess  smaller  capitals.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  mercantile 
tribunal  has  a  Catholic  and  three  Greek  churches;  one 
large  and  two  or  three  smaller  synagogues ;  a  convent  and 
hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  grammar  anil  commer- 
cial schools,  with  peculiar  schools  for  Christians  nnd  Jews  ; 
a  theatre,  in  which,  during  the  (airs,  plays  nre  alternately 
and  Polish  languages;  a  Jewish 
town  is  on  the  estate  of  Count  Potocki. 
castle  within  it,  pr.-cu.cts.  {Adrian 
Iineemr,»trr  „«  the  Trade  of  f*<  Mack  .Vra,  p*#- 
sisi ;  and  PrxvaU  Com.) 

BROEK,  a  village  of  Holland,  6  m.  N.E.  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  800.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhab.,  bnt 
more  for  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  it*  houses  and  streets, 
the  attention  to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  nnd 
ridiculous  excess.  There  is  a  good  description  of  this  vil- 
lage in  Chambers's  Tour  t»  the  RAtne. 

BROKEN  STRAW,  t.  Warren  co..  Pa.,  10  m.  W.  War- 
ren.  Watered  by  Broken  Straw  creek.   It  contains  three 
stores,  five  grist  mills,  seventeen  saw-i 
ten  schools.  330  scholars.    Pop.  1149. 

BROMBERG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  Posen, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  Braa,  6  m.  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Vistula.  Pop.  8000.  The  canal  joining  the  Vis- 
tula with  the  Nelz,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  runs  between 
this  town  and  Nnkel  on  the  Net*.  It  bos  a  court  of 
for  the  circ,  a 

ments,  several  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  a 


nam, 
fly  en- 


represented  in  the  Genua 
tuxpiul.  Ave.  The  town 
who  b*»  a  large  castle 
»ryc.  ,  llngzmrittrr  on 


l  ne  annual  value  ot  its  real  prop,  in  1MB 
It  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union 
w;  its  own  rate*  average  £I8S»:  it  ha*  five 
court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40s.  Is  held 


-  and  increasing 

BROMI.KV,  a  par.  nnd  town  of  England,  co.  Kent  lathe 
Sutton  at  Hone,  hund.  Bromley  nnd  Beckenham,  10  m. 
«  t,  Londou.  Pop.  (1831)  3147;  (1831)  4003:  house*  at 
the  latter  date,  733 ;  area,  4630  acre*.  The  town  i*  on  the 
N.  hank  of  the  Ravcnsbourne,  and  chiefly  consists  of  one 
street  of  neat,  respectable  houses,  extending  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  line  of  road  from  the  metropolis  to  Tun- 
bridge  ;  It  is  lighted,  and  partiallv  paved.  ,  The  church  i*  a 
spacious  structure,  with  an  embattled  tower  ;  th*  Inde- 
pendent* and  Weslcyans  hav  each  a  chapel ;  a  national 
school  for  both  sexes  Is  supported  by  subscription  ;  there  Is 
an  almshouse  for  old  people,  rent  free :  a  charitable  estab., 
called  Bromley  College,  founded  In  1600,  and  enlarged  and 
endowed  by  many  subsequent  benefactors,  supports  40  cler- 
gymen's widows,  who  each  receives  £38  a  year,  with  coals 
sod  candles:  the  edifice  encloses  two  quadrangular  areas, 
4iul  has  a  chapel,  the  minister  of  which  receives  £150  a 
charity  is  under  the  direction  of  14  trustees. 
<  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a  monthly  one.  for 
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BROOKFIELD. 

It  la  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  sixteen 
it*  own  rates  average  £1394.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly 
gaged  in  agriculture.  Prom  the  8th  century  the  manor  ha* 
vested,  with  little  interruption,  in  the  bishops  of  Rochester. 
The  present  palace  wo*  rebuilt  on  an  ancient  site  in  1777 ; 
it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  on  an  eminence  1-4  m.  from  the 
town  :  an  ancient  spring  in  its  gardens  has  medicinal  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  nfTunbridge:  after  being  neglected 
two  or  three  centuries,  It  was  reopened  in  1756,  nnd  con- 
tinues to  be  much  resorted  to;  Us  weekly  market  was 
granted  to  the  town  in  1477. 

BROMSGROVE,  *  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Wor- 
cester, hund.  Unit  -shire,  100  m.  N.W.  London,  Pop.  (18*1) 
7519;  (1831)  8613:  houses  at  the  latter  date,  1862.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Snlwarp,  in  a 
fertile  and  well -wooded  vale,  and  chiefly  consists  of  one 
spacious  street  about  a  mile  in  length,  paved  and  light- 
ed. Its  church,  on  a  gentle  rise,  has  a  tower  and  spire,  to- 
gether 189  ft.  in  height,  and  considered  the  finest  In  th* 
co.  There  arc  three  dissenting  chapels;  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  (la  which  13  boys  are 
clothed  and  educated,  with  seven  scholarships  and  six  fel- 
lowships In  Worcester  College,  Oxford , ;  nnd  a  town-hall, 
with  a  market-place  under  it  The  weekly  market  Is  on 
Tuesday  ;  two  annual  fairs  are  held,  June  34  th  and  Oct  lat 
Nail  miking  is  the  chief  business  of  the  place ;  there  is  also 
a  large  button  manufactory.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Stoke  Prior  there  are  large  salt  and  alkali  works,  in  which 
some  of  the  Inhab.  of  Bromsgrovc  are  employed ;  the  linen 
manufacture  was  formerly  curried  on.  but  Is  now  extinct 
The  line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railway  passes 
near  the  town.  The  annual  value  of  it*  real  prop,  in  1H35 
was  £36,661. 
of  nine  parish 
guardians.    A  I 

In  the  town  every  third  Wednesday.  BrotnsE 
a  lofty  range,  in  which  the  Salwnfp,  Kea,  and 
streams,  have  their  source,  lies  on  the  N.  of  the  town. 

BROMYARD,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Hereford, 
hund.  Broxash,  110  m.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  In  1831,  3767; 
1831.  3051;  houses,  596;  area,  9310  acres.  The  town,  situ- 
ated near  the  Frame,  in  an  orchard  district,  consists  of  sev- 
eral irregular  streets,  which  nre  paved  and  lighted ;  many 
of  its  bouses  are  of  wood.  There  is  a  spacious  church,  In 
the  Norman  *tyle;  an  Independent  chapel;  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Elizabeth;  n  national  school,  for 
130  children;  and  almshouses  for  7  old  women.  The 
weekly  market  is  Monday  :  corn,  cheese,  and  butter  nre  the 
chief  articles.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  In  th* 
town.  The  par.  comprises  three  township*  and  one  chapclrv. 

BRONMTX.V,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Nov- 
gorod, on  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  15  m.  E. 
Novgorod.  Pup.  1300.  The  Msta  is  her>-  crowed  by  a 
floating  bridge  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  the  environs 
is  a  conical  mound,  which  appears  to  be  artificial ;  and  with 
respect  to  which  several  curious  traditions  ore  current  It 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  wooden  chapel,  which  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  one  of  stone.   {Schnitzter,  L* 

Kits  fir,  ,Vr  ..  p.  173.) 

BRONSON,  p.  t,  Huron  co..  O.,  3  m.  8.  Norwalk,  103  m. 
N.  by  E.  Columbus,  395  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Huron 
river.    It  contains  eleven  schools,  378  scholars.    Pop.  1391 

BRONTE,  or  BRONTI.  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Catania, 
cap.  cam.,  near  the  Ginretta,  at  the  W.  base  of  mount  .t't- 
na,  33  m.  N.N.W.  Catania.  Pop.  8871.  having  declined 
m  between  1798  nnd  K-31,  when  the  last  ^"^^ 

has  maaufaelures  of  woollens  and  paper;  and  the  adjacent 
territory  produces  aim,  wine,  silk,  pestaehlo  nuts,  almonds, 
fee.  Lord  Nelson  was  created  duke  of  Bronte  in  1799, 
with  an  Income  of  6000  oncie  a  year. 

BROOKE,  county,  Vn.  Situated  in  the  extreme  N.W, 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  150  so,,  in.  Bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  Ohio  river,  into  which  flow  Indian,  Horman's,  Crow, 
and  Buffalo  creeks.  Some  iron  nre  and  bituminous  rosi 
are  found.  It  contained,  in  1*40.  54 Si  neat  cattle.  33.944 
sheep,  11.333  swine:  and  prndueed  1 39.933  bushels  of 
wheat,  4639  of  rye.  135,346  of  Indian  corn.  'Xt51  of  buck 
wheat  63,140  of  potatoes,  194. 574  of  bituminous  cool,  5614 
pound*  of  sugar.  It  had  fifteen  store*,  two  fulling-mills, 
two  woollen-factories,  one  cotton  factory  with  1300  fp'8" 
dies,  rwenty-slx  flouring-inills,  one  grist-null,  twentr-nla* 
sawmills,  one  paper  mill,  one  gln«s  factory  with  glass  f»*" 
ting,  four  tanneries,  three  potteries,  one  distillery,  two 

Pop.:  whites,  7080;  slaves.  VI;  free  coloured,  77;  total, 
7948.    Capital.  Wlllsburg.  _  ^_ 

BROOK  FIKLI).  p.  t..  Carroll  en.,  N.H.,  46  m.  N.E-  Con- 
cord. 537  W.  Separated  from  Mlddleton  and  Ineorpnratoa 
In  1794.  Cook's  pond.  1  m  long  and  3-1  m.  wide  H  ih* 
source  of  the  W.  branch  of  8*1  moo  fall  river.   It  to**1"* 
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two  Ham*,  two  saw  mill*,  one  tannery,  four  schools,  178  i 
scholars.    Pop.  553. 

Bboosme'D.  p.  t,  Worcester  eo.,  Mass..  60  m.  W.  Boa 
loo,  388  W.  Incorporated  in  1673.  It  was  attacked  and 
burned  by  the  Indiana  kn  1675,  and  afterward,  until  1710, 
suffered  severely.  Watered  by  Uuaboag  river,  issuing  fmm 
Quahoag  pond.  In  the  8.  part,  and  flowing  into  Chieopce 
rivrr.  It  rontaini  six  churches,  one  Methodist,  three  Con- 
gregational, one  Baptlat,  and  one  L'nlveruUsl;  aeren  stores, 
one  fulling-mill,  one  furnare,  threa  grist  nulla,  three  aw- 
nulls,  one  printing-otnre.  one  academy,  33  students,  four- 
teen schools,  067  scholar*.    Pop.  4472. 

HaooKricuo,  p.  t..  Orange  co..  Vi  ,  17  in  S.  Montpelicr. 
504  W.  Inrorporated  in  1781.  Watered  by  a  branch  of 
White  river,  and  by  several  small  null  streams,  tailing 
from  ponds.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  is  an  Inexhausti- 
ble bed  of  marl,  around  a  small  p»nd.  from  which  lime  U 
made.  It  contain*  four  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Baptist,  and  one  Universalis! ;  two  stores, 
one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  Ave  saw-mills,  one  academy. 
30  hiudcnta,  eighteen  schools,  686  scholars.   Pop.  1789. 

BaooKriBLO,  p.  L,  Fairfield  CO.,  CL,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Dan 
bury,  00  m.  8.W.  Hartford,  399  W.  Housalonic  river 
bound,  it  on  the  X  K.  Watered  by  Still  river.  It  contnins 
one  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal  church,  a  town- 
house,  four  stores,  one  grist  null,  two  saw  mills,  eight 
school*,  317  scholars.   Pop.  1355. 

BBooancLD.  p.  t..  Madison  co„  N.Y.,  88  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany,  363  W.  Watered  by  Beaver  creek  and  other 
brandies  of  I'aadilla  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the  E. 
It  contains  seven  aloras,  two  fulling  mills,  six  gristmills, 
nineteen  saw  mills,  one  nil  mill,  four  tanneries,  twenty  - 
nine     li.-.ls.  I3U>  scholar...    Pop.  Mm. 

BaooKriKLD,  p.  L,  Tioga  co.,  Pn.,  174  m.  N.  by  W.  Harris 
barg.  888  W.  It  has  one  saw  mill,  three  schools,  107  schol 
an.   Pop.  431. 

BaooariaLD,  t,  Morgan  co.,  O.,  85  m.  E.  by  8.  Colum- 
bus. Watered  by  branches  of  Duck  creek.  It  contains 
two  store*,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist  mill*,  four  saw-mills, 
one  distillery,  eight  schools,  £16  scholars.  Pop.  1436. 
BaooariBLP,  t ,  Stark  ccs  O.  Pop.  315. 
Broobmblo.  p.  L.  Trumbull  co.,  CI..  183  m.  .\. E.Colum- 
bus, 395  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Pa.  Watered  by  a  branch  of 
Chenango  river.  The  village,  Si  m.  W.  of  Pa.  line,  con- 
tains two  churdies,  two  stores,  and  twenty  or  thirty  dwell- 
ings.   Pop.  of  the  township.  1303. 

BaoosriKLD.  t,  Milwaukie  co.,  WU.  Ter.   It  ha*  one 
school.  16  scholars.   Pop.  148. 

BKOOKHAVEN.  U  Suffolk  co.,  N.Y.  It  extends  across 
Long  Island  from  N.  to  8.,  having  the  sound  on  the  N.  and 
Ureal  south  bay,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 
on  the  8.  It  ha*  good  harbour*  and  a  light  house  on  Old 
Field  point  on  the  sound.  Konconromn  pond.  3  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, on  it*  W.  border,  is  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
8o*ith  hay,  nearly  100  m.  long  and  from  3  to  5 
abound*  with  fish.  clam*,  and  oysters.  The  town 
i several  villages,  thirty  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill, 
two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton- factories  with  1033  spin- 
dles, two  paper-mills,  eleven  grist-mill*,  five  saw-mills  two 
academies,  85  students,  thirty  six  schools.  1980  scholars. 
Pop.  7050. 

BROOK  LINE,  p.  t.,  Windham  co..  Vi,  110  m.  8.  Mont 
pelier,  430  W.  Incorporated  from  Athens  and  Putney  in 
17V4.  Grassy  brook  passes  through  a  deep  valley  from  N.  | 
to  8.  and  enter*  West  river.  It  contain*  two  Baptist 
churches,  one  close  and  one  open  communion  :  one  grist 
Bill,  one  saw  mill,  four  school*,  114  scholar*.   Pop.  338. 

Bboobusb.  p.  U.  Hillsborough  co..  N  il  ,  50  m.  8.  by  W. 
Concord,  455  W.  Nlsailisset  river.  pa*»en  through  it  Into 
Fotanipo  pond,  In  Its  8.  part,  and  thence  Into  Nashua  river. 
Incorporated  In  1760.  It  contain*  a  Congregational  church, 
two  stores,  Ave  schools,  145  scholars.    Pop.  653. 

Bboobusb.  p.  t,  Norfolk  cow,  Mass.,  4  m.  W.  by  8.  Bos- 
ton. 440  W.  Separated  from  Boston  and  Incorporated  kn 
17U.V  Bounded  N.E.  I>>  fharle-  river.  It  ha*  a  MTBBl 
communication  with  Boston  by  the  Western  avenue,  or 
MllUtarr.  The  soil  Is  highly  cultivated,  and  It  contain*  a 
number  of  beautiful  country  seal*  of  gentlemen  in  Boston. 
It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Bap- 
tist ;  two  foreign  commercial  and  four  commit, ion  house*, 
nineteen  retail  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  two  tan- 
neries. Are  academies,  63  students,  live  schools  171  schol- 
ar..   Pop.  11165. 

BRi  ><  iKLVN,  p.  t..  capital  of  Windham  co.,  CL.  44  m. 
E.  by  N.  Hartford.  371  W.  Watered  by  Uutnnebaug  river 
and  it-  branch,  Blaekwell's  stream.  It  contain*  a  cowt- 
j  jaiL  mar  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Tnita- 
i.  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Bnptist ;  a  bank,  a  printlng- 
_ee,  ssrvon  —PISS,  one  cotton-factory  with  1500  spindles, 
two  grist-mills,  two  saw- mills,  two  tanneries,  one  icademy, 
85  students,  ten  schools  356  scholars.  Pop  148a  The 
county  seat  was  i amoved  from  Windham  to  this  place  In 
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IH30.  Major  -Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
died  here  at  hi*  residence.  May  2!),  1700,  aged  78  year*. 

It  book  m  n.  cKy,  cap.  of  King'*  co.,  .\ .  V  .  la  situated  in  400 
41'  50"  N.  lau,  and  7X  59'  30"  W.  long.,  at  the  W.  end  of 
Ixxig  Island,  opposite  to  the  8.  part  of  the  city  of  New- York. 
146  m.  S.  Albnnv.  336  W.  The  population  bl  1810  was 
4403;  in  1880,7175;  in  1830.  15.396;  In  1840,  36,333;  of 
whom  1673  were  employed  In  commerce ;  4666  in  manu- 
factures and  trades;  978  in  navigating  the  ocean  ;  303  ditto 
river*  and  canals  ;  307  in  the  learned  professions  and  ee.ei 
It  is  the  second  place  In  population  in  the  -Imi.  .i.  . 
the  seven  111  in  the  I'nited  Slates.  It  is  separated  from  tie 
8.  part  of  the  city  of  New-York  by  the  East  river,  a  stran 
of  the  ocean,  which  connects  Long  Island  sound  will:  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  New- York,  }  m.  wide.  It  I*  connected 
with  the  city  of  New- York  by  fonr  strum  ferries,  welt  pro- 
vided  with  mum  mus  iiml  ,  onnm sli-uis  bo-.t*,  «  hu  h  milder 
the  communication  a*  easy  u*  It  would  be  by  bridges.  The 
ferry  from  Fulton- street,  Brooklyn,  to  Fulton-street,  New- 
York,  is  731  yards  wide;  that  from  Main-street,  Brooklyn, 
to  Catharine  street,  New-York,  is  736  >nrris  wide;  the 
Navy-yard  ferry,  from  Jarasou- street,  Brooklyn,  to  Walnut 
street.  New- York.  I*  707  )  oxds  wide ;  the  South  ferry,  from 
Atlantic -street.  Brookhn.  to  Whitehall,  in  the  S.  part  of 
New-York,  Is  1300  yards  wide.  Three  boats  constantly  ply 
at  the  same  time  on  each  of  the  three  principal  ferries,  and 
the  lime  of  crossing  I*  generally  fmm  four  to  rive  minutes. 
The  fine  w  ater,  pure  air.  and  delightful  prospects  of  Brook- 
lyn, render  It  a  favourite  place  of  residence  to  persona  doing 
business  in  New  York,  and  it  Is  nenrer  to  iho  business  cen- 
tre, of  the  latter  than  residences  la  the  upper  part  of  the 
city ;  and  these  thing*  have  cisitribatid  to  give  it  a  very 
rapid  growth.  The  Increase  of  population  from  1830  to 
1840  was  80.837. 

The  ground  on  which  Brooklyn  Is  built  Is  more  elevated 
than  that  of  the  city  of  New- York.  On  the  ■  Heights,"  on 
the  East  river.  It  presents  a  bold  front,  elevated  70  ft.  above 
tide-water,  affording  a  delightful  view  of  liie  city  and  har- 
bour of  New- York,  the  Island*  in  the  bay,  and  particularly 
Governor'*  llmd.  with  it»  line  fortification-.,  mnl  tin-  -More 
of  New -Jersey,  furnishing  a  prospect  unequalled  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  scarcely  surpassed  In  the  country.  In  the  8.  part 
of  the  city  the  land  attains  a  considerable  elevation,  nnd 
present*  many  fine  sites  for  buildings ;  and  to  the  E.  of  the 
thickly  settled  parts  the  ground  Is  elevated,  and  the  pros- 
pect commanding.  The  city  1*  regularly  Inld  out,  and  the 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton  street,  the  oldest  In 
the  city,  are  generally  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  from  50  to  60  ft.  wide,  and  a  number  of 
them  have  a  greater  width.  A  large  number  of  Hie  streets, 
including  nil  within  the  thickly-settled  parts,  are  paved  and 
lighted.  Mnny  of  the  street*  arc  bordered  with  trees,  giv- 
ing the  place  a  peculiarly  rural  aspect.  Fulton-street, 
originally  narrow  In  its  lower  parts,  ha*  been  amply  widen- 
ed, and  I*  bordered  with  ranges  of  lofty  btirk  store*,  and 
presents  a  commanding  entrance  to  the  city.  No  city  In  the 
country,  of  Its  extent.  I*  better  built  than  Brooklyn,  and 
many  of  in  houses  are  distinguished  for  a  chaste  elegance, 
and  some  of  them  are  splendid.  Brooklyn,  ns  laid  oat  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  state  legislature,  I* 
Mirti.  ieinlv  lame  to  In-come  another  I-ondon ;  and  if  the 
spirit  of  speculation  could  have  been  quiet,  it  t*  question- 
able whether  It  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  left 
manv  of  Its  original  farms,  for  the  present,  undi-aurbcd. 
The 'city,  as  chartered,  has  the  same  extent  as  the  original 
township  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  6  m.  hmg.  and  4  m.  wide 
at  Its  greatest  breadth  ;  and  all  this  great  extent  has  been 
Inld  out  Into  streets,  the  corner-posts  of  which  liave  been 
permanently  fixed.  But  many  of  the  streets  are  not  opened 
and  regulated,  though  this  has  been  done  to  quite  as  great 
on  extent  as  the  present  necessities  of  the  city  require. 
The  thlcklv settled  part*  hnvo  no  public  *quare*  or  open 
grounds;  and.  though  some  have  been  laid  out  within  the 
city  bounds,  they  are  not  In  such  a  situation  as  to  add.  at 
present,  to  It*  beauty  or  Its  comfort.  Many  of  It*  principal 
avenues,  however,  have  a  commanding  width,  and  its 
wliole  appearance  1*  open  and  airy ;  and  It*  great  extent, 
and  the  mnnv  fine  situations  presented  In  Its  outer  parts, 
will  probably  long  prevent  It  from  being  uncomfortably 
crowded  in  the  portions  now  most  thickly  settled.  None 
of  the  public  buildings  of  Brooklyn  have  a  very  command- 
ing appearance,  though  many  nf  them  are  neat  and  eom- 
niodious.  mnl  -onie  of  the  churches  have  some  claim  to  ar- 
r  I  uteri  n  r .!  elegance.  A  city -hall  was  projected  a  number 
of  years  since,  on  a  magnificent  plnn,  to  be  built  of  white 
marble.  A  substantial  and  durable  foundation  was  laid, 
and  the  basement  story  erected,  at  a  great  expense.  Rut 
the  location  was  unhappy,  nnd  the  plan  altogether  beyond 
the  present  want*  of  the  city  ;  and  whetlier  the  original 
design  will  ever  be  carried  out  Is  questionable.  It  would 
undoubtedly  lie  a  splendid  ornament  to  the  city,  hut  could 
never  cease  to  excite  regret  that  a  more  favourable  location 
G  a  •  *™ 
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bad  not  been  chosen  for  the  expenditure  of  so  mach  money. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice  was  over  half  a  mil  ikon 
of  dollar*.   The  common  council  and  Uie  city  officer*  are 
well  accommodated  in  the  City  buildings  (formerly  the 
Apprentice*  Library),  near  Die  cenue  of  business  which 
have  been  purchased,  and  conveniently  fitted  up  I'ur  the  < 
purpose.   The  jail  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  building 
of  tree-stone  In  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  and  the  county 
clerk's  office  is  a  fire-proof  brick  edifice,  near  the  t'ity 
buildings.   The  Lyceum  in  Washington  street  la  a  fine 
granite  building,  with  a  rpaelous  and  commodious  lecture-  j 
room.    Tho  City  Library  contain*  3000  volume*  of  well- 
chosen  and  valuable  books,  and  has  a  reading-room,  well  I 
furnished  with  periodical  literature  and  newspaper*,  and 
both  are  open  daily.   The  Hamilton  Literary  Association  it  , 
composed  chiefly  of  young  men,  and  Is  a  highly  respectable 
and  flourishing  institution ;  and  supports  annually  an  able 
course  of  lecture*,  which  are  numerously  attended.   The  , 
Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies,  whlcji  cost 
over  $30,000,  has  been  converted  into  an  elegant  hotel  and 
boarding  house,  and  Is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  In  the 
city.   The  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  ladles,  and  supports,  and  trains  up  for  usefulness,  a 
largo  number  of  indigent  orphan  children.   They  have  a  ; 
spacious  and  commodious  building  In  the  E.  pan  of  the  city, 
surroimded  by  convenient  ground*. 

The  Cnkted  Stale*  Navy  Yard  is  situated  on  Wall  About 
bay,  and  cover*  40  acre*  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
on  the  land  side.  It  contains  two  large  ship  houses,  suffi- 
cient to  contain  vessels  of  the  largest  class  while  In  process 
of  construction  ;  seven  extensive  timber  sheds  of  brick,  for 
the  preservation  of  limber;  sever*!  workshop*,  for  making 
■all*,  tigging,  blocks,  spars,  boat*,  fee. ;  office*  f«*  the  officer*, 
and  a  number  of  extensive  storehouses.  Connected  with 
the  Navy  Yard  is  the  United  Stales  Naval  Lyceum,  a  liter- 
ary institution,  formed  In  1833,  by  officers  of  the  navy  con 
nectcd  with  the  post.  They  possess  a  valuable  library,  and 
have  a  museum  formed  by  donations  of  its  members.  About 
4  m.  K.  of  the  Navy  Yard  la  the  Naval  Hospital,  with  a  fine 
building  In  an  elevated  and  commanding  situation,  sur- 
rounded by  33  acre*  of  ground,  highly  cultivated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  brick  wall.  It  is  In  contemplation  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  to  construct  u  dry 
dock  in  the  Navy  Yard,  which  will  cost  91,200,000. 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Is  situated  In  the  8.  part  of 
the  city,  and  contain*  900  acres  of  land.  In  an  elevated  situ- 
ation, with  a  great  variety  of  surface,  and  in  it*  more  ele- 
vated part*  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and 
city,  nod  extending  on  the  8.  to  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  has  already  extensive  avenues,  and  it  Is  designed  to  em- 
bellish the  grounds,  to  make  it  an  attractive  spot,  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  and  n  cemetery  not  only  for  Brooklyn  but 
for  the  eity  of  New- York.  The  Atlantic  Dock  Company 
has  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  exten- 
sive basin  for  the  reception  of  shipping.  It  will  contain 
43*  acres,  within  Red-hook  point,  and  the  outside  pier  will 
extend  3000  ft.  on  Buttermilk  channel.  It  will  have  a  suf- 
ficient depth  to  accommodate  the  largest  ships,  and  be  fur- 
nished with  spacious  storehouse*.  This  Improvement  i* 
already  necessary  by  the  crowded  stale  of  the  docks  of 
New  York,  and  the  work  1*  in  forwardnem.  The  whole  is 
estimated  to  coat  9034.327.  The  I<nog  Island  rail  road 
commences  at  the  South  ferry',  Atlantic  street,  and  extend* 
37  m.  to  tlicksville,  and  b  deigned  to  be  extended  in  the 
whole  100  m.  to  Grcenport,  forming  part  of  a  chain  of 
communication  to  Boston. 

Brooklyn  contains  thirty  churches :  seven  Methodist,  seven 
Presbyterian,  seven  Episcopal,  three  Dutch  Reformed,  two 
Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Friends  and  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic. There  are  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
#1,000.000,  and  three  Insurance  companies,  with  a  total 
capital  of  #452,000. 

The  harbour  of  Brooklyn  b  extensive,  and  capable  of 
being  made  more  so,  by  an  increase  of  its  wharves.  Ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class  come  to  It*  wharves,  which  contain 
extensive  storehouse*.  The  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  Brooklyn  nre  both  considerable.  There  were  in  1840 
five  foreign  commercial  houses,  with  a  capital  of  #100.300; 
154  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9353,000;  several  lumber- 
yards, with  a  capital  of  #40.000;  machinery  was  produced 
to  the  amount  of  #183,000;  hats  and  caps  were  manufac- 
tured to  the  amount  of  #103,000:  one  tannery',  and  various 
manufacture*  of  leather  produced  #162,000;  five  distilleries 
and  one  brewery  employed  a  capital  of  #357,000;  paint*, 
drug*.  Ac.,  employed  a  capital  of  9333,000;  one  glass-house 
employed  100  persons,  and  a  capital  of  #15,000;  four  rope- 
wnlks  employed  a  capital  of  #05,000;  the  product*  of  the 
■fairy  were  9197,000 ;  three  printing-office*  b*ucd  one  dally, 
two  weekly,  and  one  semi  weekly  newspapers.  Total  cap- 
ital employed  In  manufactures  91.380,500.  It  had  nineteen 
■endemics  and  high  schools,  male  and  female,  with  1121 
•tude.it. ;  thirty-eight  schools,  with  4683  scholar*. 


Brot  Myn  was  incorporated  a*  a  village  in  1816,  and  as  ■ 
c.ty.  with  greatly  extended  limits  in  1834.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  wards  and  Is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  bond 
of  eighteen  aldermen,  two  from  each  ward,  all  elected  by 
the  people. 

Brooklyn  was  first  settled  In  1630,  bat  It  did  not  choose 
regular  magistrates  until  1746,  though  some  kind  of  author- 
ity was  previously  established.  The  first  house  for  public 
worship,  which  was  a  Dutch  church,  was  erected  in  1666. 
Six  >ears  previous  to  this  the  Rev.  Henrico*  Selwyn  had 
been  installed  in  Brooklyn,  with  a  salary  of  600  guilders,  or 
#340,  one  half  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Inhabitant*,  and 
the  other  half  by  Fatherland,  or  Holland.  An  Episcopal 
church  was  established  in  1766,  and  St.  Ann's  church.  Its 
successor,  was  first  occupied  in  1795.  The  first  Methodist 
church  was  incorporated  In  1794 ;  the  first  Presbyterian  In 
I .-22:  the  first  Baptist  In  IH22;  and  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
in  1823.  The  first  printing-office  was  established,  and  the 
first  newspaper  printed.  In  1799. 

Brooklyn  was  the  theatre  of  many  Interesting  event*  da- 
ring the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  occupies!  by  the 
American  army  before  the  battle  of  Flatbush,  which  oc- 
curred Aug.  37,  1776,  and  there  are  now  to  be  seen  the 
remain*  of  the  American  fortifications,  erected  at  that  pe- 
riod, though  most  of  them  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
regulation  of  streets.  Until  recently,  fort  Green,  In  the  K. 
part  of  the  city,  remained,  In  a  great  measure,  entire;  but 
this  also  is  rtustlnsd  soon  to  pass  away.  After  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flatbush,  the  Americans  retreated  from  Lone  ItkV 
and.  and  It  was  In-possesslon  of  the  British.  At  the  Wall- 
about,  near  the  Nswy  Yard,  were  moored  the  British  pris- 
on-ships,  where  the  American  prisoners  were  confined; 
and  multitude*,  after  suffering  all  that  human  nature  could 
bear,  from  scanty  and  unwholesome  provision*.  Impure 
water,  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  a  wont  of  medical 
attendance,  yielded  up  their  lives  to  British  cruelty.  Eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  American  prisoners  thus  miserably 
perished  in  these  prison-ships.  In  1808,  the  bones  of  these 
martyrs  to  liberty,  which  had  been  washed  out  from  the 
bank,  where  they  had  been  slightly  buried,  and  were 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  were  collected,  and  deposited  In  thir- 
teen coffins,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal *tales,  and  placed  in  a  vault  beneath  a  suitable  build 
ing.  erected  fur  the  purpose,  in  Jackson-street,  opposite  to 
Front-street,  near  the  Navy  Yard.  On  the  point  of  the 
roof  of  the  building,  which  Is  a  small  square  edifice,  is  an 
American  eagle.  On  a  row  of  posts  and  rails.  In  front  of 
the  tomb,  are  Inscribed  the  names  of  the  thirteen  original 
state*,  and  the  tomb  Is  surrounded  by  a  fence.  Over  the 
entrance  of  the  enclosure  In  which  the  building  it  situated 
Is  the  following  Inscription:  "Portal  to  the  tomb  of  11.500 
patriot  prisoners,  who  died  In  dungeon*  and  prison  ship*.  In 
nnd  about  the  city  of  New- York,  during  the  Revolution." 
An  imposing  ceremony  took  place  when  the  bones  were 
deposited  ;  and  15,000  persons  were  supposed  to  have  been 
present  on  live  occasion.  These  remain*  deserve  a  removal 
to  the  Greenwood  cemetery,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  a 
national  monument  commemorating  the  important  battle 
of  Flatbu*h.  the  interesting  localities  of  which  are  In  view 
from  Its  more  elevated  portions. 

Baookltk,  p.  L,  Susuuehanna  co..  Pa.,  171  m.  N.N.E. 
Harrisburg,  378  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Martin's  creek.  It 
contains  two  store*,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist  mill, 
live  saw -mill*,  one  paper-mill,  two  tanneries,  one  academy, 
19  student*,  ten  schools  380  scholar*.    Pop.  1474. 

Brooklyn,  p.  t,  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  145  m.  N -N.E.  Co 
lumbus,  360  W.  Ohio  city,  opposite  to  Cleveland,  formerly 
belonged  to  this  town.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Cuyahoga  river, 
across  which  it  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  Cleveland.  It 
contains  one  grist-mill,  eight  saw-mills,  one  academy,  49 
student*,  eleven  schools,  563  scholar*.    Pop.  1409. 

II  lt<  >'  iKXF.AL.  p.  v  .  Campbell  co  .  Vs..  122  m.  W.8.W. 
Richmond,  909  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
Staunton  river,  and  contains  a  Baptist  church,  two  stores 
one  tannery,  several  mechanic  shop*,  and  fifteen  dwellings. 
Pop.:  whites  01;  blacks.  48;  total.  109. 

BROOKS,  p.  i,  Waldo  Co.,  Me.,  45  m.  N.E.  Augusta. 
lncor|Mirated  In  1816  It  contains  four  stores  two  grist- 
mills, four  saw-mills  five  schools,  373  scholar*.    Pop.  910. 

BROOKVII.LK,  p.  1*  Hancock  co„  Me,  79  m.  E.  Augus- 
ta, 675  VY.  Bounded  W.  by  Penobscot  bay,  and  consists 
partly  of  a  peninsula  extending  into  it.  It  la  finely  -filiated 
for  navigation,  nml  contain*  one  fulling  mill,  three  grist 
mill*,  two  ww  mills  eleven  schools  583  scholar*.  Pup.  1240. 

Brookvillk,  p.  b..  capital  of  Jefferson  co..  Pa,  107  m. 
N.W.  Harrisburg,  336  W.  Situated  at  the  head  of  Red  hank 
creek,  nl  the  union  of  three  branches,  by  which  it  Is  formed. 
The  first  building  was  erected  in  August.  1830.  it  contains 
a  brick  court  how**  nnd  county  offices  eight  stores  one 
grist  mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  tannery,  one  distillery,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  twen- 
ty-five student*,  one  school,  09  scholars.   Fop.  970. 
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Brookvillr,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Franklin  to.,  Ul,  CO  m.  8.E. 
Indianopulls,  519  W.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  E.  and 
VV.  fork*  of  Whitewater  river.  Il  contain*  five  store*,  wv- 
eral  null-,  one  cotton  factory,  and  600  inhabitants. 

BROOME,  county,  N  Y.  Situated  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
•tale,  and  contains  62?  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Su«quchunnn, 
Chenango,  and  Tonghnioga  rivers  and  Nanlleoke  creek. 
The  Chenango  canal  connects  Binghamton  with  the  Erie 
canal  at  Utlca.  It  contained,  in  1840,  23.546  neat  cattle, 
50  oriU  sheep.  12,880  swine  ;  and  produced  6tvM0  bushels  of 
wheat,  2K.443  of  rye,  84.033  of  Indian  torn,  31,259  of  buck 
wheat,  303,812  of  potatoes,  69,054  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
forty-nine  stores,  nine  fulling  mills,  twenty- three  grist-mills, 
144  saw-mills,  fourteen  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  print 
ing-offlee*.  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  academies,  105 
students,  167  schools,  6037  scholar*.  Fop.  22,338.  Capital, 
Binghamton 

Broome,  L,  Schoharie  co„  N.Y„  38  m.  W.  Albany. 
Bounded  W.  by  Schoharie  creek,  by  brandies  of  which  It 
Is  drained.  It  contains  eight  stores,  two  grist  mil  la,  eleven 
saw  mill*,  two  tanneries,  seventeen  schools,  750  scholars. 
I  m  '.'t<>4. 

BROSELEY.  a  market  town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
Salop,  hund.  Wenlock.  137  in.  N.W.  I.ondon.  on  the  Sev- 
ern, by  whlcb  it  Is  separated  from  Madely.  Area  of  parish 
1550  acres.  Pop.  (1831)  4390.  The  town  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  long  street,  with  smaller  ones  branching  off  to 
the  dlflerrnt  collieries  and  other  works.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  and  chapels  for  different  denominations  of  dissent- 
era;  and  there  Is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Jackfleld,  within  the 
pariah.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bor.  of  Wenlock. 
Courts  leet  for  the  manor  are  held  in  the  town-hall  In  April 
and  October,  at  the  latter  of  which  four  constables  are  ap- 
pointed; and  a  court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  is  held,  generally  every  alternate  Wednesday.  There 
are  here  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines,  with  large  iron- 
foundries;  and  it  ii  celebrated  for  iu  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco-pipes  and  garden  pots.  A  burning  spring  or 
well  was  discovered  here  In  1711,  which  disappeared  on 
the  sinking*  of  a  coal-mine  in  1755.  Owing  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  iron  trade,  the  town  declined  considerably  pre- 
viously to  the  last  census  (1831),  there  having  been  a  fall- 
ing offin  the  pop.,  since  1811.  of  nearly  an  eighth  part ;  the 
pop.  at  that  period  being  4850.  Market-day,  Wednesday  j 
fairs,  Easter  Monday  and  Oct.  99. 
BROTHERS'  VALLEY,  L,  Somerset  co..  Pa.,  8  m.  8.E. 

Watered  by  Castleman's  river.  It  contains  two 
i,  three  fulling  mills,  one  flooring-mill,  six  grist-mills, 
ten  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  four  distilleries,  Ave  schools, 
1*5  scholars.   Pop.  1548. 

HROU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure-et  Loire,  cap  cant., 
on  the  Ozanne,  34  m.  8.W.  Chnrtres.  Fop.  3389.  It  man 
ufnetiires  serges,  and  lias  a  foundry  and  tanneries. 

BROCAGE,  a  fortified  town  and  sen  port  of  France,  dep. 
Charenie  InPrieure,  on  the  strait  dividing  the  island  of 
Oleron  from  the  malnlnnd,  8  m.  8.8.W.  Roehfort;  lat.  45° 
52"  13"  IT,  long.  |o  y  W  W.  In  port  admits  only  of  ves- 
sels of  small  burden ;  hut  It  Is  strong  by  nature  as  well  as 
art  and  is  of  importance  from  its  defending  the  approaches 
to  Roehfort,  and  the  left  of  the  Charente.  Around  the 
town  are  extensive  salt  marshes,  from  which  salt  is  obtain- 
ed In  great  quantities,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  To  fa- 
cilitate its  shipment,  the  marshes  are  traversed  by  a  canal 
running  from  the  Charente  above  Roehfort  to  a  little  below 
Bronoge.    [Diet.  Oi*g.,  4-e.) 

BK»  i  W.N.  county,  O.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  470  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.  by  Ohio  river.  Water- 
ed by  Eagle,  Whiteoak.  and  other  creeks  flowing  into  Ohio 
river.  Organised  in  1818.  It  contained,  In  1840.  16,316 
neat  cattle,  25,775  sheep,  39,784  swine  ;  and  produced 
JnM.019  bushels  of  wheat,  3384  of  rye.  757.284  of  Indian 
corn.  1919  of  barley.  212,448  of  oats,  62,964  of  potatoes. 
631360  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  two  foreign  commercial 
houses,  sixty-three  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen-fac- 
tory, forty-two  flouring  mills,  twenty-eight  grist-mills,  thir- 
ty-eight saw  mills,  four  oil-mills,  fifteen  tanneries,  two 
distilleries,  one  brewery,  two  printing-offices,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  one  college,  93  students,  one  academy,  45  stu- 
dents, thirty-three  schools,  1333  scholars.  Pop.  22,715. 
Capital,  Georgetown. 

Brow*,  county,  III.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Illinois  river 
and  N.K.  by  Crooked  creek.  It  contained,  in  1840.  4875 
neat  cattle,  3733  sheep.  10,278  swine;  and  produced  15.791 
of  wheat,  13a  105  of  Indian  corn.  1216  of  buck 
■t,  17.417  of  oats,  10,735  of  potatoes,  3030  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 14.993  of  sugar.  It  had  thirteen  stores,  six  grist- 
mills, twelve  saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two 
potteries,  eleven  schools.' 344  scholars.    Pop.  4183. 

Brows,  county,  la.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  310  sq.  m.  Drained  bv  Salt  creek  and 
li  tributaries.    It  contained,  in  1840,  3261  neat  cattle,  3835 
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swine ;  and  produced  3338  bushels  of  wheat, 
66,.i?8  of  Indian  corn,  9375  of  ants,  3539  of  potatoes,  3563 
pounds  of  tobacco,  23,215  of  sugar,  skins  and  furs  tu  the 
amount  of  947,611.   It  had  six  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills, 

one  school,  34  scholars.    Pop  3364. 

Browr,  county,  Wis.  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  tot, 
and  contains  1150  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  lake  Michi- 
gan, and  lies  on  both  sides  of  Green  bay.  Watered  by  Fox 
nver.  It  contained.  In  1840,  1053  neat  cattle.  85  sheep 
!>!> -u  in.- ;  anil  produced  7ril 4  l>uih»-la  <.['  wheat.  :HVJ«1  ol 
Indian  corn,  13,674  of  oats,  37,508  of  potatoes,  30,460  pound* 
of  sugar.  It  had  three  foreign  commercial  houses,  forty 
two  stores,  eight  lumber-yards,  three  grist  mills,  twenty-five 
saw-mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  liner 
schools,  46  scholars.    Fop  2107.   Capital,  Green  Bay. 

Brows,  t.,  Lycoming  co..  Pa.  Drained  by  Pine  creek.  It 
contains  two  grist  mills,  four  sow  mills,  three  schools,  60 
scholars.    Pop.  868. 

Blown,  t.,  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.  ft  contains  two  stores,  three 
grist  mills,  five  saw-mills,  four  schools,  115  scholars.  Pop. 

Browr,  I.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ia.  It  haa  four  schools,  89 
scholars.    Pop.  1452. 

Browr,  I*  Hancock  co.,  Ia.  It  contains  one  grist-mill, 
one  saw-mill.    Pop.  749. 

Browr,  t .  Washington  co.,  la.  It  has  one  store,  five 
grist-mills,  six  sawmills,  three  tanneries,  two  schools,  60 
scholar*.    Pop  1431. 

Browr,  t.,  Athens  co.,  O.  Watered  by  Raccoon  creek. 
It  contains  two  stores,  two  grist -mills,  four  saw  mills,  two 
schools,  30  scholars.    Pop.  357. 

Browr,  t,  Carroll  co.,  O.  Watered  by  Sandy  creek.  It 
contains  six  schools,  185  scholars.    Pop.  3165. 

Browr,  t,  Dark  ecu,  O.   Pop.  294. 

Brow*,  U,  Franklin  co.,  O.   Pop.  425. 

Browr.  I,  Delaware  co.,  O.  Watered  by  Alum  creek. 
It  has  seven  schools,  130  scholars.   Pop.  908. 

Browr,  t,  Knox  co.,  O.  It  has  five  schools,  200  schol- 
ars.  Pop  1310. 

Browr,  t,  Miami  co.,  O.  Watered  by  branches  of  Mi- 
ami river.  It  contains  one  saw-mill,  four  schools,  194 
scholars.   Pop.  1238. 

Browr.  U,  Paulding  co.,  O.   Pop.  180. 

BROWNF1ELD.  p.  t~,  Oxford  co.,  Me,  78  m.  B.\V.  Au- 
gusta, 363  W.  Incorporated  in  1803.  Bounded  N.E.  by 
Saeo  river.  It  contains  two  stores,  three  grist  mills,  six 
sawmills,  two  academies,  94  students,  thirteen  schools,  480 
scholars.    Pop  1300. 

BR<  •  WNIIKLM,  p.  t.,  Lortlnc  co..  O..  124  m.  N.E.  Co 
lurnbus.348  W.  Watered  by  Vermilion  river.  It  con  Urns 
two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  three  snw-mills,  one  extensive 
lumber-yard,  four  schools,  134  scholars.    Pop.  934. 

BROWN  INGTON,  p.  t,  Orleans  co..  Vt.,  49  m.  N.NJB. 
Montpt-lier,  365  W.  Chartered  In  1790.  Drained  by  a 
branch  of  Barton  river,  which  aflbrds  water-power.  Il 
contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw  mills,  one 
Hcndemv,  46  students,  thiee  schools.  65  scholars.    Pop.  486. 

BROW.NSBL'RG,  p.  v..  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  13B  in.  W. 
by  N.  Richmond.  180  W.  Situated  or  the  8.  aide  of  a 
branch  of  Cowpasture  river.  It  contains  one  large  church, 
three  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist-mill,  twenty  dwell- 
ings, and  120  inhabitants. 

BROWNSTOWN,  p.t.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  25  m.  8.8.W. 
Detroit,  504  W.  Situated  on  Rrownstown  creek,  which 
flows  into  lake  Erie.  It  contains  four  stores,  one  flouring 
mill,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills,  four  schools,  63  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  793. 

Bhowkstow*.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Ia.,  71  m.  8. 
Indianopolls,  597  W.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  the  E.  fork 
of  White  river. 

BROWNSVILLE,  p.  t,  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  103  m.  N.E. 
Augusta,  699  W.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Piscataquis 
river.  Incorporated  in  1824.  It  contains  one  store,  oae 
flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  six  schools,  354 
scholars.    Pop.  568. 

Brownsville,  p.  t-  Jeflerson  ro  ,  NY.  168  m.  N.W. 
Albany.  420  W.  Drained  by  Black  and  Perch  rivers.  Il 
contains  ten  stores,  five  fulling-mills,  one  wool  ten -factory, 
two  furnaces,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw- 
mills, one  oil  mill,  one  distillery,  twenty  schools,  1387 
scholars.  Pop.  3968,  The  village  Is  on  the  N.  side  of 
Black  river.  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  4  below  Watertown. 
Incorporated  in  1829.  It  contains  three  churches,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Episcopal ;  eight  stores, 
one  cotton-factory  with  1500  spindles,  two  satinett  factories, 
two  machine-shops,  two  Iron  foundries,  one  ahitclcnd -fac- 
tory, several  mills,  135  dwellings,  and  about  1000  Inhab. 

HROWKSvtLLi,  p.  b..  Redstone  t.,  Payette  co.,  Pa„  191  M 
W.  by  8.  Ilarrtsburg.  207  W.   Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Monongahela  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone  creek.  In 
corporatcd  in  1815.   The  National  road  passes  through  the 
principal  street,  and  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge,  630  ft 
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,  which  co^t  $50,000.  It  contains  five  churches,  seven- 
stores,  one  forge,  one  glass  factory,  one  grist-mill,  one 
saw-mill,  one  brewery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  three  school*,  113  scholars,  and  350  dwelling*. 
Pop.  1 302. 

IIbownsvil  L.r,  p.  v.  Licking  t..  Licking  co.,  O.,  40  m.  P.. 
Columbus,  333  W.  Situated  on  the  National  road.  It  con- 
tain* two  churches,  five  stores,  numerous  mechanic  shops, 
seventy-five  dwellings,  and  about  400  tnbabiunt*. 

Bbowkstillb,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Edmonson  co.,  Ky..  133  m. 
8  W.  Frankfort,  663  W.  8ituated  on  the  N  side  of  Green 
river,  at  the  junction  of  Nollu  creek.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, Jail,  several  stores,  and  113  Inhabitants. 

Bxowhsvim.*,  p.  v.,  capita!  of  Jackson  co.,  IIL  177  m.  8. 
Springfield,  849  W.  Situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Rig 
Muddy  river,  which  flows  Into  Mississippi  river,  and  Is  33 
m.  by  water  from  Its  mouth.  It  contain*  thirty  dwellings 
and  about  300  Inhabitants. 

BRUCE,  p.  V,  Macomb  co..  Mich..  58  m.  N.  Detroit.  5C3 
W.  Watered  by  the  N.  branch  of  Clinton  river.  It  con- 
tains two  saw-mills,  one  academy,  15  students,  four  schools, 
150  scholars.   Pop.  1138 

RRUCII8AL,  a  town  of  the  G.  D.  Baden,  cup.  bailiwick, 
on  the  Hulia,  13  m.  N.E.  Carlsrube.   Pop.  7300. 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  Belgium,  rap.  W.  Plunders,  and  of 
an  arrond.  and  five  cantons,  in  a  vast  level  plain  of  sandy 
soil  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  from  Ghent,  Ostend,  and 
L'Bcluse ;  7  m.  from  the  N.  sea.  13  m.  P..  Ostend.  34  in. 
W.N.W.  Ghent,  and  00  m.  N.W.  Brussels;  Int.  51°  13'  .V. 
long.  3°  13*  m>  It  Is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  under  the 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  j  the  seat  of  a  court  of  oaaixe.  of 
a  high  court  of  justice,  and  of  a  court  of  com  mere*.  Pop., 
In  1830,  43,108;  In  1K3H,  44.374.  The  records  of  births  and 
deaths  from  1700  to  1814  show  a  natural  increase  of  only 
8314  in  114  years  ;  that  Is,  an  average  annual  Increase  of  3 
In  1000.  The  city  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  11  m  and 
Is  entered  by  six  gates.  It  has  six  large  squares.  In  which 
arc  held  weekly  markets  and  annual  fairs,  and  above  300 
streets  and  lanes ;  some  are  wide  and  handsome,  and  all 
are  generally  clean.  Many  large  and  noble  ancient  man 
■sans,  and  spacious  public  edifices,  present  their  pointed  ga- 
bles to  the  streets,  and  afford  Interesting  specimens  of  the 
ornamental  Gothic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages:  they 
induce  the  contemplative  spectator  to  revert  to  the  grandeur 
and  opulence  of  Bruges  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  its 
gorgeous  halls  and  courts  were  scenes  of  regal  pomp  and 
pageantry,  and  impress  him  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  In 
contrasting  Its  ancient  prosperity  with  Its  present  compara- 
tive desolation.  Bruges,  in  common  with  all  the  towns  of 
W.  Planders,  Is  destitute  of  spring-water,  so  that  the  inhab. 
are  obliged,  as  were  their  ancestors  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
have  recourse  for  supplies  from  the  clouds.  For  this  pur- 
pose, every'  house  Is  provided  with  a  cistern  for  collecting 
rain  from  It*  roof;  and  that  which  gathers  In  the  ditches 
of  the  ramparts  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  hydraulic  machi- 
nery, to  public  fountains  and  tanks,  whence  li  U  distributed 
la  pipes  throughout  the  city.  There  are  fifty-four  bridges 
across  the  numerous  canals  by  which  the  streets  are  Inter- 
sected, of  which  twelve  are  of  wood,  mid  rotatory,  and 
forty  •  two  of  stone  or  brick:  hence  the  Flemish  name  of  the 
place— Brugge,  that  is.  bridgti ;  In  French.  Bruges.  The 
Ostend  canal  presents  an  expanse  of  surface  that  resemble* 
a  stately  river,  and  Is  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit 
the  passage  of  ships  of  500  tons  from  the  sea.  The  cannl 
to  Ghent  Is  also  navigable  for  large  and  heavy  vessels.  Its 
trnktckmit,  or  passage  boat.  Is  n  huge  floating  hotel,  affiird- 
ing  every  accommodation  ;  but  delicate  passengers  arc  lia- 
ble to  much  annoyance  from  the  state  of  the  nearly  stngnant 
water,  which  often  Is  nearly  black  w  1th  putridity,  and  cov- 
ered with  dead  fish,  owing,  it  Is  said,  to  the  rxieiiMxr  steep 
ing  of  flax  In  the  river  Lys,  which  joins  the  cannl  at  Ghent. 
The  level  ihineler  "1  the  country  Is  shown  by  the  fart, 
that  between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  a  distance  of  nearly  35  in., 
this  great  canal  has  not  a  single  lock.  The  central  basin 
or  dock  of  Bruges  Is  capable  of  containing  above  100  vessels 
always  afloat ;  and  the  convenient  quays,  stores,  nnd  spa- 
cious warehouses  by  which  It  Is  surrounded,  afford  great 
facilities  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  city  Is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  both  maritime  and  Inland  commerce ; 
and  though  its  commercial  transaction*  are  now  Infinitely 
inferior  to  those  of  which  It  Justly  boosted  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, they  are  perseverlngly  carried  on  with  most  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Prance.  Kpaln.  Holland,  Italv,  England, 
Sweden.  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Russia.  "  Besides  the 
facilities  for  internal  commerce  afforded  l>\  excellent  roads 
to  the  other  principal  town*  of  the  kingdom.  Bruges  pos- 
-esses  an  Important  advantage  In  being  traversed  by  the 
grout  national  line  of  railway  from  Ostend  to  Ghent,  Mech- 
lin, ate." 

The  leading  manufactures  of  Bruges  consist  of  lare,  linens, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  of  salt  and  sugir-reflnlng. 
Breweries  are  oumerous;  and  several  establishment*  are 
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In  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  pottery,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  especially  for  blenching,  distilling,  and  dyeing. 
The  blue  dyes  of  the  stuffs  of  Bruges  are  believed  to  derive 
their  peculiar  excellence  from  the  quality  of  the  caaal 
water  in  which  they  are  scoured.  The  lace  manufacture 
is  the  most  Important.  It  employs  7400  persons,  or  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  while  population.  Children  are  taught 
to  mitke  lace  In  at  least  300  schools  established  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  exports  comprise  corn,  cattle,  and  other  agricul 
i  nr. 1 1  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  products  of  the  various  man- 
ufar  tonus.  The  imports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  metal*,  dye- 
woods,  drugs,  wines,  and  miscellaneous  foreign  productions. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  ca- 
thedral of  Notic  Dame  (<  hiscr  V'rouw),  the  lower  of  which 
is  so  lofty,  that  when  the  olitmsphere  is  particularly  clear, 
it  Is  visible  from  the  mouth  of  tlx-  Thames.  The  Interior 
contains  an  exquisitely  carved  pulpit ;  a  mnrble  statute  of 
lite  Virgin  nnd  Child,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  for 
which  Horace  Watpolc  offered  30,000  florins:  and  two 
costly  old  monuments  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Mux  mi 
Flan,  In  richly  gilded  bronze  and  silver.  The  old  Gothic 
hospiU.il  of  Si.  John,  and  the  elegant  cathedral  of  St.  Saviour, 
have  several  celebrated  pictures  by  Hans  Hemllng,  Van 
Dyke,  and  others.  In  the  great  hall  of  Ihe  Hotel  do  VlUe 
Is  the  public  library,  containing  many  curious  illuminated 
MBS.,  a  missal  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  scheme  of  a 
lottery  drawn  at  Bruges  In  1445.  These,  and  other  Gothic 
buildings  In  the  city,  belong  generally  to  the  14th  century, 
and  ore  ornamented  with  windows  of  rich  coloured  glass, 
sculptured  mono  incuts,  and  paintings  by  the  old  Flemish 
masters.  In  the  great  square  Is  a  lofty  Gothic  tower  or 
belfry,  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and  ils  chimes  or  canV- 
lons  are  esteemed  the  most  complete  and  harmonious  in 
Ihe  Netherlands,  where  only  superior  qualities  are  approved 
in  this  species  of  musical  Instrument,  or  rut  her  machine. 
In  this  tower  there  arc  forty-eight  bells,  some  weighing  six 
loos :  they  are  played  upon  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  com- 
monly by  means  of  an  immense  copper  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  clock,  and  weighing  about  nine  tons.  Its 
surface  is  pierced  by  30.500  square  holes,  so  that  an  infinite 
variety  of  airs  may  be  set  upon  it.  by  merely  shifting  the 
iron  pegs  that  lift  the  hammers.  On  particular  days  a  paid 
professor  of  music  performs  the  finest  pieces  by  striking 
with  great  effort  upon  huge  keys  with  well-guarded  fists, 
and  upon  ped.xls  with  his  feet  Watchmen  are  constantly 
posted  at  the  top  of  this  tower  to  make  alarm  signals  of  fire, 
by  ringing  a  load  bell,  aud  exhibiting.  In  the  day.  a  flag, 
mid  in  the  inula,  h  lantern,  Inwards  the  l — ■  i ( 1 1  whither  the 
engine*  are  required  to  hasten,  which  Is  further  Indicated 
by  a  speaking-trumpet.  The  city  fire  establishment  consists 
of  nine  engines  and  140  men.  The  ancient  abbey  of  the 
Dunes  Is  a  vast  and  solid  building,  In  which  is  held  the 
episcopal  academy.  The  Jerusalem  church  Is  a  the  simile 
of  the  Holy  Tomb.  There  Is  n  Beguinage.  or  convent  of 
Regain  nuns,  and  also  a  convent  of  English  Augustin  nuns, 
possessing  a  richly  ornamented  church.  The  city  Is  divided 
into  seven  Catholic  parishes,  and  contains  one  Protestant 
church.  Several  other  public  edifice*  are  worthy  uf  notice, 
a*  well  as  ancient  private  mansions  interestingly  associated 
with  important  historical  events  and  personages.  The 
council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  contains  an  im- 
mense chimney-piece  of  wood  beautifully  carved.  In  1539, 
w  ith  figures  of  Charles  V.  and  hi*  family,  a*  large  as  life. 
There  Is  a  small  theatre,  a  liotanie  garden,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  several  iMemry  and  scientific  societies,  a 
well-attended  athena-tim  or  collegiate  school  for  the  higher 
degrees  of  education,  receiving  annually  from  government 
6350  fr. ;  a  good  surgical  school,  attended  commonly  by  50 
students  ,  and  a  very  flourishing  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  which,  besides  the  student's  course,  gratuitous 
Instruction  Is  given  to  others  In  architecture,  design,  snd 
drawing.  Its  gallery  of  paintings  comprise*  several  by  the 
celebrated  Van  Eyck. 

Pew  cities  are  better  provided  with  endowed  charities 
and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  and  with  schools 
for  Instructing  the  children  uf  the  poor.  The  average  num- 
ber of  person*  In  a  state  of  Indigence  w  lihln  the  city  Is  e«U- 
matcd  nt  5000.  The  poor-house  is  a  central  establishment 
for  the  two  Flanders,  and  will  contain  550  paupers:  the 
number  of  Inmates  Is  generally  about  500.  The  prison  Is 
kept  remarkably  clean,  and  the  walls  of  Its  cells  are  rcn 
dered  dry  »nd  secure  by  a  casing  of  thick  boards  of  oak. 
There  is  a  mont  dr-pult.  or  benevolent  Institution  for  lending 
money  upon  plrdees.  In  1H33  the  number  of  pledges-  de 
posited  wa*  100^71,  and  the  amount  lent  upon  them  was 
780,801  fr.  The  city  authorities  exercise  a  vigilant  »npertn 
tendonre  In  matters  affecting  the  public  health,  and  gold 
medals  are  awarded  to  those  medical  gentleman  who  hnv» 
manifested  a  benevolent  seal  In  gratuitous  vaccination 
The  niimlier  of  children  who  were  vaccinated  In  1839  waa 
10VH8,  and  of  183  who  took  the  smallpox,  13  died.  The 
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iturr  of  the  atmosphere  about  Bruges  Is  subject  to 
i  and  extreme  munition*  ;  and  oppressive  heat  of  the 
imd  day  tun  la  summer  ti  often  succeeded  by  very  chilling 
evening  damp*.  Health  and  longevity  appear,  however,  to 
be  kepi  up  to  the  average  points,  and  thoae  who  poaaeaa 
the  mean*  of  choosing  their  plaeo  of  residence  often  prefer 
this  locality  ;  ao  that  the  ipaciou.  manaioas  of  the  opulent 
burghers  of  former  timee  are  now  tenanted  by  runny  of  the 
highest  families  of  Flanders,  and  by  retired  independent 
merchants,  for  whom  this  old  city  would  seem  to  have 
peculiar  attraction*.  The  adjacent  rural  districts  to  the  VV. 
display  the  most  exuberant  specimens  of  the  Flemish  far 
lurries  .  and  orchards,  which  abound  In  every  part  of  W. 
Flanders,  an  especially  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruges, 
producing  excellent  cherries,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  plums, 
and.  less  commonly,  apricots  and  peaches. 

The  history  of  Bruges  commences  at  a  very  early  date. 
It  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
Industry  long  before  Ghent  and  Antwerp  rose  to  the  same 
distinction.  In  the  Tth  it  was  rapidly  aeqidring  Importance, 
and  under  Charlemagne,  at  the  end  of  the  ran  century,  its 
weavers  were  highly  distinguished.  During  the  government 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  counts  of  Flanders,  who  resided 
at  Bruges  from  the  9th  to  the  15lh  centuries,  its  woollen 
manufactures  grew  and  flourished  U>  an  amazing  extent,  ao 
that  Philip  le  Boa,  In  1430,  to  commemorate  iu  great  pros- 
perity, instituted  tile  chlvnlric  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
At  the  Flemish  court  of  this  ostentatious  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
whose  hypocrisy,  and  not  his  exemption  from  pride  and 
cruelty,  procured  him  the  cognomen  of  Good,  a  sumptuous 
splendour  of  pageantry  was  displayed,  which  no  European 
monarch  coaJd  imitate,  and  an  absolute  power  was  exer- 
cised, which  none  dared  dispute.  The  records  of  luxurious 
banqoeu  and  apparel  at  this  period  are  almost  Incredible. 
Not  only  the  dresses  of  men  and  women,  but  the  bounties 
of  their  horses,  were  of  velvet,  satin,  and  gold,  profusely 
spangled  with  brilliant  jewels,  an  extravagance  which 
Charles  \n  In  the  following  century,  was  obliged  to  sup- 
area  by  enacting  sumptuary  laws.  The  wealth  and  splen- 
did autre  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges  had  long  been  subjects  of 
wonder  j  fur  when  the  queen  uf  Philip  le  Bel.  of  France, 
visited  this  city  In  1300,  she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with 
it,  I  here  see  hundreds  who  have  more  the 
of  queen*  than  myself."  The  public  and  prl 
vsu  buildings  of  the  city  were  worthy  to  display  such 
courtly  magnificence ;  so  that  Souther,  judging  from  the 
existing  architectural  remains  of  that  ancient  grandeur, 
says,  in  hat  "  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo," 

M  Wass  I  sssy  rust  of  tin*  is  ssrt  of  sM , 
Of  sswssyi  incssj  by  ckiffisia*  of  renews, 
Fur  Jimss,  irni  (itm-m,  i Ml  srsmors  ssU- 
t  km 

Si* 


II  fsacy  would  (»«nrs»  m*M  Mitels  loos 
Wli*h  of  turn  posnp  si  itwtlf*  ■ 


fur 
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Phis  noble  city,  throughout  the  Mlh  and  15th  centuries, 
waa  the  central  emporium  of  the  whole  commercial  world, 
and  had  resident  consuls  and  ministers  from  every  kingdom 
in  Europe.  In  the  ilanseailc  le  ague,  or  confederacy  of 
the  great  European  ports  for  the  promotion  of  eomnicrec, 
Bruges  was  the  leading  city,  and  the  grand  depot  of  naval 
store*.  Her  quays  were  crowded  with  foreign  ships  and 
merchants,  and  her  piles  of  magnificent  wan  hoorrs  were 
Vied  with  the  wool  of  England,  the  linen  of  Flanders,  and 
the  silk  of  Persia.  Her  weavers  were  celebrated  for  making 
the  most  beautiful  description  of  tapestry  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Gobelins  manufacture  was  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  their  descendant*.  The  wealth  of 
the  citizens  of  course  was  enormous :  a  sinfle  merchant 
gave  security  for  the  ransom  of  Joan  sans  Pcur,  the  lost 
Count  of  Flanders,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  crowns  of  gold. 
The  annual  exports  merely  of  studs  manufactured  from 
English  and  Spanish  wool  amounted  to  8,000,000  florins, 
and  the  florin  was  then  quadruple  Its  present  value.  This 
amazing  prosperity  continued  undiminished  during  the  do- 
minion of  the  dukes  o(  Burgundy;  but  under  Hie  Austrian 
dynasty,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  rebellious 
conduct  of  lis  inhabitants.  In  forcibly  imprisoning  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  Induced  hi*  father,  the  Emperor  of  tier 
Hfuy,  to  visit  the  city  with  such  destructive  vengeance 
that  henceforth  lis  greatness  died  away,  its  trade  was  trans- 
ferred to  Antwerp,  and  the  religious  persecution  and  brutal 
ferocity  of  Hie  Spanish  under  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  completed  ihc  process  of  Its  ruin,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  by  rom|*'lllng  Its  artisans  to  escape  for  their 
live*  to  England,  where  they  found  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  became  the  means  of  establishing 
the  woollen  manufactures  for  which  this  country  has  since 
become  s«t  distinguished.  The  *abs»iauenl  atom  of  Bru*.  | 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Austrian*, 
ai  comparatively  of  little  interest. 

In  glancing  over  the  records  of  the  old  cities  of  Flanders, 
wa  find  a  reckless  passion  fur  freedom  developing  itself  In  a 


long  succession  of  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  often  between  different 
towns  and  parties.  By  turns  we  find  the  victorious  citizens, 
enjoying  a  short  interval  of  intemperate  and  insolent  tri- 
umph, abusing  the  blessings  procured  by  the  death  of 
thousands  of  their  compatriots,  and  then  find  them  ruinously 
defeated,  and  suffering  long  periods  of  abject  slavery  and 
financial  exhaustion  under  the  despotism  of  their  haughty 
and  ambitious  conquerors. 

Bruges,  during  Its  golden  age  of  commercial  ascendancy 
in  the  middle  ages,  wn*  the  nnuve  place  of  numerous  end 
nent  scholastic  and  philosophic  author*,  classical  com  men 
tators.  mathematician*. Jurisconsults,  theologians,  physician* 
and  painters.  A  list  of  these  persons  is  given  in  the  first  of 
the  following  works,  on  the  authority  of  which  the  stale 
menu  of  the  present  article  principally  depend,  (f'andrr 
MarUni  Diet.  Utog.  d»  U  FfeaeVf  OtctdnUl* ;  Guide 
Hocks  by  C./faa,  Hoyct.  ire.;  Murrap't  Hand  B—k ; 
I  >  titers  dm  Fays  Ha,  ;  (i rati  an,  Hut.  of  Ike  Jftiktrlsnds, 
ire.)  A  plan  uf  the  city  of  Bruges,  on  a  large  scale,  has 
been  published  by  the  Geogrnph.  Estab.  of  Brussels. 

BRI'GGKN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  pro  v.  Rhine, 
reg.  Duaseldorf,  on  the  Srhwalmen,  10  m.  S.W.  Kempen. 
Pop.  750.  It  has  a  fine  Catholic,  and  a  Calvinlst  church, 
with  linen  fabrics,  bleach-fields,  oil-mills,  and  a  tannery. 

BRI'GUIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  Thore,  4  m.  8.  Castro*.  Pop.  4000.  It  manufactures 
flannels,  coverlets,  and  other  descriptions  of  woollen  goods. 

HKtllL.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  state*,  prov.  Rhine,  reg. 
Cologne,  4  in.  W.  the  Rhine,  and  0  m.  S.  Cologne.  Pop. 
1700.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
seminary  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters ;  but  it  derives 
us  principal  consequence  from  the  magnificent  castle  in  its 
vicinity,  commenced  In  17-iS  by  the  elector  Clement  Augus- 
tus, of  Bavaria,  and  finished  by  Maximilian  Frederick.  It 
is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  has  extensive  pleasure-ground* 
and  garden*.    I  Sckretkrr.) 

BKI'.M  VTll.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas  Rhln.  cap. cant- 
on the  Zom.  12  m.  WW.  Htrasbnrg.  Pop  4131.  It  Is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bmeomapu ; 
and  the  medal*,  marbles,  urns,  Jtc.,  which  have  been  found 
here  prove,  at  least,  that  it  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Romans.  Home  hard  fighting  took  place  in  Its  vicinage,  in 
17V3,  between  the  French  and  Austrian*.   {Diet.  Q*wf.) 

BRI'NN,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states,  cap.  Moravia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Hrhwarza  and  /.» lttawa,70  m.  N.N.E. 
Vienna,  lal.4SP  11'  ST  long.  HP 30'  35"  E.  Pop.3rt.000. 
exc.  garrison  of  3000  or  4000.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  having  the  cathedral  on  its  summit  and  the  suburb* 
at  lu  foot  ;  Is  encircled  by  walls,  bastions,  and  trenches, 
and  w  as  formerly  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Spielberg,  on 
the  hill  of  that  name  to  the  W.  of  the  town  ;  bat  the  de- 
fetiies  of  the  filter  h-wmg  l»  en  destroyed  by  the  French, 
It  is  now  used  as  a  stale  prison  and  house  of  correction ; 
Silvio  Pelllco  was  shut  up  In  it  for  above  eight  years. 
Though  narrow  and  crooked,  the  streets  are  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  provided  with  foot  pavements.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  remarkable  fur  the 
height  of  iu  nave  ;  St.  Jacob's  church,  built  la  1315,  with  a 
tower  376  ft  In  height,  a  bell  weighing  115  centners,  and 
some  utonuuienU ;  the  episcopal  palace ;  the  l^ndkaui. 
formerly  a  rich  Augustine  convent,  now  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  states  of  the 
prov.;  the  town-house,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  in  1511; 
the  barracks,  an  enormous  pile,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  college, 
having  seven  courts,  a  tine  church,  and  a  riding  school ; 
the  theatre,  with  iu  assembly  rooms ;  the  Maria  school  for 
young  I  idles,  Jtc.  Many  of  tho  nobility  belonging  to  the 
prov.  have  here  floe  palaces,  which  give  an  air  of  grandeur 
to  the  town.  The  quarter  called  the  Franaensberg  is  very 
picturesque ;  In  the  gardens  a  marble  monument  wa*  erected 
lu  HUB,  In  honour  of  the  late  emperor  Francis  I.  The 
Ausgartcn.  a  park  laid  out  as  a  garden,  was  opened  to  the 
public  by  Joseph  II.  Rrunn  I*  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and 
of  the  government  of  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  of  a 
Protestant  consistory,  a  court  of  appeal,  high  criminal  and 
military  courts,  the  UndrteAt,  or  nobles'  court  for  the  prov. 
and  U  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  provincial  estates,  and 
the  residence  of  their  standing  committee.  It  has  a  philo- 
sophical institute,  a  gymnasium,  a  principal  normal  school ; 
w  Molt  for  young  ladies,  tradesmen, and  mechanics;  atheo 
logical  seminary,  and  numerous  parish  and  Infant  schools ; 
an  imperial  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural 
and  of  the  natural  history-  and  geography  of  Moravia,  to 
which  U  attached  a  valuable  museum,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  a  public  library.  It  has  general,  orphan,  and  lying  1* 
hospitals ;  a  lunatic  asylum  J  with  numerous  Institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  manufactures  of  Brunn  art 
of  very  considerable  value  and  Importance.  Those  of 
woollen  goods  nre  tho  most  extensive  in  the  empire ;  ana 
the  town  has  thence  been  called  the  Austrian  I  .cod*.  Lat 
lerly,  however,  the  cloth  trade  ha*  been  represented  aa  no* 
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In  a  very  prosperous  state.  The  cotton  manufacture  hai 
boen  inlroduced,  and  ha*  made  considerable  progress  ;  and 
■ilk,  glass,  soap,  tobacco,  and  machinery,  are  extensively 
pn*liued.  In  trade  i*  very  extensive  .  and  U  will  !»•  mil 
farther  promoted  by  the  branch  which  la  to  be  carried  to  tt 
from  the  railway  novr  being  made  from  Vienna  to  Oalicla. 
( OttrrrrUtken  Kntft.  I  .Murray's  Handbook,  trc.) 

BRUNSWICK  (tier.  BramtucMteng),  THE  Dl'CHY  OF, 
In  Germany,  consists  of  five  detached  portiooa  of  territory 
on  the  riven  YYeacr,  Seine,  Ocker.  and  Alter,  between  lat. 
41°  3r/  and  S3P  SOT  N„and  long.  0°  IC  and  IPS?  R.  It 
occupies  part  of  the  vast  plain  which  atrctchea  from  the 
foot  of  the  liars  mountain*,  and  their  continuation  (the 
Soiling)  to  the  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  with  a  portion 
of  the  rise  of  those  chain*  on  the  N.  side.  The  largest 
portion  contains  Uie  districts  of  Wolfcnbuttel  and  Schdnln- 
gen.  In  which  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbutlel, 
and  the  towns  of  Konlgsbutter  and  llelmstadt.  are  situated. 
The  district  of  Wolfcnbuttel  la  traversed  by  the  Ocker, 
which  rises  In  the  Han  mountain*,  and  is  not  navigable. 
The  Aller  traverses  the  district  of  Sehoningcn.  but  Is  not 
navigable  In  that  part  of  It*  course  ;  nor  la  the  Seine  navi- 
gable, which  traverses  Uie  district  of  that  name.  The 
Weaer,  which  forma  the  boundary  of  the  duchy  toward* 
Prussian  Westphalia  for  a  considerable  distance,  aflocde  an 
excellent  water  communication  with  the  sea,  and  the  liar 
bour  of  Bremen  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  states  of 
Hease  and  Thurlngla,  In  the  heart  of  Germany,  on  the 
other,  by  means  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda.  winch  unite 
near  Mtnden,  and  thence  take  the  name  of  Weser.  This 
river,  which  forms  the  main  outlet  for  the  waters  falling 
from  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Hart,  and  the  Thurtngtau 
forest  ultimately  receives  all  the  smaller  streams  which 
previously  unite  with  the  Alter,  excepting  the  Bode,  which 
tails  into  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Kibe,  and  which 
traverses  the  third  and  most  southern  detached  portion  of 
territory,  the  district  of  Blankenburg.  Of  the  Uarx  moun- 
tain*, which,  with  the  Thuringlan  forest,  separate  the  tribu 
taries  of  the  Elbe  from  those  of  the  Weser ;  a  considerable 
portion,  valuable  for  mineral*  and  forests  of  vaat  extant, 
belongs  to  Brunswick.  The  summit  of  the  Brocken,  and 
the  rude  and  almost  impassable  Central  Hare,  In  which 
granite,  mica  slate,  and  primitive  formation*  predominate, 
belong  to  Hanover,  while  the  E.  and  W.  fills  of  the  range. 
In  which  the  transition  and  secondary  formations  prevail, 
form  part  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  A  portion  of  this 
mountain  chain  belongs  jointly  to  the  two  governments, 
and  la  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  Castsmaiea 
Hart.  The  highest  summit*  within  the  duchy  are  the 
Worm  berg.  2880  feet,  and  the  Arkermanshdhe,  3706  feet  In 
height.  The  next  considerable  mountain,  or,  rather,  forest 
range,  is  the  Soiling,  which  Ilea  between  the  rivers  Seine 
and  Weeer,  and  Is  covered  with  extensive  and  valuable 
wood*  of  oak  and  beech.  The  summits  of  tin-  chain  arc 
of  no  great  elevation.  Iron  is  found,  and  sandstone,  known 
under  the  name  of  Ho: linger  stones,  Is  quarried  In  them. 
The  Elm.  a  alight  range  of  height*  between  the  Ocker  and 
the  Aller,  Is  covered  with  wood*  of  oak  and  beech,  and 
contains  vein*  of  iron  and  beds  of  coal,  with  occasional 
mincrnl  spring*. 

Two  small  detached  portion*  of  territory,  vir..,  the  circuit 
of  Thedtnghaueen  on  the  Weaer.  to  the  N.W.  of  Hameln, 
and  that  of  Bndenburg,  arc  enclosed  by  the  Hanoverian 
territory,  and  form  part,  the  former  of  the  Weaer  district, 
the  latter  of  the  Seine  district.  Finally,  the  detached  cir- 
cuit of  Kalvorde,  Inclosed  within  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  belongs  to  the  district  of  Bchftnlngen.  According 
to  the  latest  otncinl  returns,  the  population,  in  1838,  amount 
ed  to  845.783  inhabitants,  comprised  in  4 1. BOB  families.  The 
Weimar  Almanack  gives  the  following  survey  for  1833: 
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The  three  clitea  contained : 

Brunswick     ....    33.340  inhabitants. 
Wolfcnbuttel  ....     8.310  do. 
Hcltnstadt     ....     6,773  da 
The  various  religious  denomination*  are  thu*  classified  : 
Lutheran,  8422,700.  in  838  parishes,  with  398  churchea  and 
chapel*. directed  by  29  superintendents, and  7  general  super 
kntendenta;  the  Calvlnlsls  have  but  one  parish,  and  the 
Catholics  three  parishes.   The  most  perfect  toleration  and 
•Quality  of  civil  and  religious  right*  are  shared  by  all  the 
Christian  persuasions.   The  Jews,  1500  In  number,  have 
fo'ir  synagogue*.  The  number  of  HernbuUer*  (a  kind  of 
I  linkers)  Is  stated  at  100. 
A  eenatu  of  the  pop.  in  1814  gave  907,000  a*  the  number 
478 


of  the  inhab.,  which  consequently  increased  down  to  MM 
In  the  proportion  of  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and,  sup- 
posing the  same  rate  of  increase  to  have  continued  down 
to  the  present  time  (1839),  the  pop.  will  now  be  nearly 
903,000.  We  have  stated  that  the  hilly  pert*  of  the  duchy 
are  covered  with  forest*  of  fir,  oak,  and  beech.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Voiger.  about  3004100  acres  are  arable  and  mead- 
ow land,  204,000  acres  forests,  and  238,000  uncultivated 
■Doors,  water,  axe.  The  plain  at  the  N.  fall  of  the  Harx  la 
mostly  of  a  limestone  soil,  alternating  with  bed*  of  loaan, 
and  Is  fertile  ;  the  districts  along  the  Weser  and  Seme  are 
also  fertile ;  but  the  predominant  feature  Is  sand  In  those 
parts.  Towards  the  TN.  part  of  the  duchy,  these  fruitful 
plains  merge  into  the  arid  and  unproductive  sandy  heaths 
of  Dolgen  and  LOoeberg.  The  average  product;  of  corn,  of 
all  descriptions,  is  estimated,  by  VeUguth  at  about  575,000 
qr*. ;  oil  from  linseed,  rape,  and  poppies  at  1900  tons,  flax 
4500  tons,  betides  tobacco,  madder,  and  hops.  In  each  of 
which  articles,  the  produce  considerably  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption. Cattle-breeding  I*  carried  on  successfully  In  the 
river  district* ;  and  Improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
found  on  all  the  larger  estate*.  Hogs  are  very  extsxanirety 
reared  :  but  the  aausnges  and  hams  of  Brunswick  enjoy  so 
much  reputation,  that  a  large  importation  of  hogs  lakes 
pUcc  from  the  neighbouring  stales,  the  produce  ufj  which 
b  aent  to  all  part*  of  the  Continent.  Horses  are  not  reared 
In  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  want*  of  the  duchy,  sad 
are  annually  brought  from  lioislela  and  Mecklenburg. 

The  extensive  forests,  which  had  suffered,  from  many 
years  of  neglect  and  wasteful  management,  have  of  late 
been  Improved  under  scientific  direction,  and  are  divided 
into  four  Inspectorships  (.FortmttiUnin),  and  sixty  him 
forester's  districts.  Timber,  of  valuable  quality,  la  annual 
ly  floated  down  the  Ocker.  Seine,  Innersle,  and  Weser,  espe- 
cially from  the  Harx  and  the  Soiling  forest*,  and  forms  a 
considerable  object  of  export  trade.  The  game  In  these 
forests  Is  not  very  abundant,  consisting  of  red  dear,  roe- 
bucks, hares,  and  rabbit*,  with  occasional  wild  tM*xn.  A 
specie*  of  throstle  (Krnmmtsrogtl)  caught  by  thousands  In 
the  winter  season,  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Fish  not 
very  abundant,  nor  or  rare  Mats.  The  mineral  riches  of 
the  Harx  mountains,  although  no  longer  an  prolific  as  re- 
ported In  former  times,  afford  employment  to  n  number  of 
industrious  individuals,  and  are  managed  partly  in  conjunc- 
Has)  with  Hanover,  and  partly  by  Brunswick  alone.  The 
Kammelsbcrg.  near  Goslar,  of  which  3-7ths  Is  the  shore  of 
Brunswick,  and  4-7ths  that  of  Hanover,  produced,  in  two 
recent  years,  the  following  quantities: 
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Iron  Is  the  chief  produce  of  the  mines  worked  separately 
by  Brunswick  In  the  three  districts  of  the  Harx,  Weser,  and 
Btankenbcrg.  They  are  all  worked  on  government  ac- 
count, and  as  well  as  the  salt  mines,  stone  cutting  mill*, 
four  glass-houses,  ami  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Fur- 
stenberg.  are  under  the  direction  of  a  mining  board  at  Bruns- 
wick. The  salt  works  are  very  considerable ;  they  on 
established  at  Snlxdahlum  and  SalrJIebenball,  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Wolfenbutlel,  and  at  Schonlngen.  That  at  Salxdah 
lum  has  been  worked  since  the  13th  century.  The  brine 
soring  at  Julinshall  la  worked  totally  with  Hanover.  la 
the  Rrunncnholx,  near  llelmstadt  there  U  a  coal  nil ne  with 
two  shaft*,  and  another  near  Walkenricd,  where  alabaster 
and  agate*  are  found.  Mineral  springs  occur  In  several 
parts ;  those  near  Hclmstadt  and  Seeten  are  frequented  by 
Invalids.  Asphaltum  and  other  bituminous  substances  ore 
found  in  mnny  ports  of  Uie  Harx  mountains,  especially  at 
the  Rnmmelslssrg  and  I  berg. 

Besides  the  Iron-works,  linen  weaving  Is  the  chief  article 
of  manufacture.  According  to  Becker,  It  la  mostly  woven 
In  the  towns  of  Scbdnlngen,  Konlgsbutter.  Kchnpprnsudt. 
Langelshelm.  and  In  several  towns  of  the  Harx  and  Weser 
districts.  Large  bleaching  grounds  are  found  at  Heck  en 
beck.  Camlets  are  the  only  descriptions  of  woollen*  woven 
within  the  duchy ;  a  spinning-mill  for  woollen  yarn  has 
been  established  at  Be  vera ;  and  spinning  Is  a  great  source 
of  industry  among  the  Inhabitants  of  Lutter  and  Itarenberge, 
and  at  Lease.  Dyeing  Is  carried  on  at  Schoppensuult,  Ksl 
vorde.  and  Vorsfelde.  Brewing  Is  extensively  carried  on  In 
all  the  principal  tow  ns,  but  the  beer  is  bad,  and  does  not 
prevent  the  universal  use  of  brandy  among  the  lower  class- 
es. The  Mumme.  a  heavy  draught  extracted  from  malt,  la 
now  |*-!ncipally  used  by  person*  In  delicate  health,  and  l» 
exported  for  that  purpose  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  Oil  and 
sawing  mills  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  principal  •beams 
and  the  preparation  of  the  root  of  chicory  as  a  substltntc 
for  coffee,  which  attained  to  a  great  extent  during  the  ax 
elusion  of  colonial  produce  under  the  continental  system,  f 
still  favoured  by  high  duties  on  such  produce  within  the 
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limit*  of  the  cmrtntrw'  league.  Becker  estimate*  thp  quan- 
ttty  annually  prepared  at  0,730  tons.  The  price  of  labour  la 
usually  6  gg.  (about  M.)  per  diem,  In  the  country,  and 
something  more  In  towns.  Trade,  especially  the  transit 
trade.  It  n  peat  source  of  emolument  both  to  the  town  and 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  la  principally  transacted  at  Its  no- 
dent  fair,  which  still" keeps  up  all  Its  Importance,  and  bids 
fair  to  succeed  to  Leipzig  as  soon  as  the  railway  which  Is 
now  constructing  from  the  Hare  shall  be  continued  to  some 
sxsvtgable  point  of  the  Aller  or  the  Elbe.  Brunswick  Is  en 
gaged  by  treaty  In  a  customs'  league  with  Oldenburg  ami 
Hanover  (SM  Gmbukt),  which  opens  to  her  the  commit 
alcaiion  with  the  German  ocean  by  means  of  the  Elbe  and 
Wescr.  while  the  credit  and  ancient  trading  connexions  of 
tlir  Brunswick  mercantile  houses  fill  up  a  blank  which 
would  uihcrw  Isc  be  very  sensible  In  that  league.  The  gov- 
ernment wisely  directs  Its  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  different  Industrial  resources,  and  bos  preferred  estab- 
lishing n  liberally-endowed  nnd  well  conducted  system  of 
educntton  to  the  Imposition  of  protecting  duties,  by  which 
one  class  of  the  people  is  a  Med  at  the  cost  of  the  other*. 
The  foundation  of  the  ~  Real  Institute,"  which  unites  with 
practical  Instruction  In  agriculture  and  the  management 
of  f'irc«u  the  scientific  InformaUon  oo  which  the  highri 
branches  of  these  occupations,  as  well  as  mining,  and  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  ought  to  be  founded,  marks 
an  epoch,  even  In  Germany,  where  so  much  care  Is  shown 
for  Intellectual  improvement.  Nor  are  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge  by  any  means  neglected.  The  Lyceum,  lor 
mVrty  the  Caroline  Collage  ;  two  normal  schools  for  leech- 
em;  and  six  gymnasia,  afford  ample  means  of  cultivating 
them.  The  university  formerly  existing  at  Hclmstodt  the 
revenues  and  llbrar)  of  which  were  tnmiferrrd  during  the 
Wcitphalian  regime  toGottlngen,  haa  not  been  re  establish 
ed,  bat  < .  ■"  logi  i  is  regarded  as  the  university  of  thedochy. 
There  are  sixty -three  burghers'  schools,  and  369  elementary 
schools,  giving  one  to  nearly  every  village.  The  revenues 
of  nine  secularized  convent*  and  religious  foundations  are 
applied  to  support  a  number  of  unmarried  young  women 
and  other  persons  ou  the  presentations  of  the  patrons.  The 
chnrttshle  foundations  are  fifty-two  In  number. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  are  mostly  descendants  of  the 
ancient  ■  Broknrannrr,"  a  branch  of  the  Basaen  or  Hnxons. 
and  the  low  German  language  Is  universal  among  the  vil- 
lagers, except  on  the  Han,  whose  mining  population  was 
drawn  from  Cpper  Germany,  and  speak*  high  tJrrman.  The 
aemo*  of  some  villages,  as  VVendcn,  sac.,  are  perhaps  the  sole 
remains  of  the  ancient  Wrndlah  or  Slavonian  inhabitants  of 
uV  north-eastern  ports  of  the  duchy.  The  higher  c Isaacs 
of  tin  towns  speak  high  German,  which,  as  ail  over  Ger- 
many. I*  the  language  of  public  business  and  of  the  schools. 
Personal  courage  and  open  hearted  ness  are  the  leading 
ch.cr.irt,  mors  of  llv-  llr.iii.ui.  lo  r..  and.  until  the  leellng 
was  on  a  recent  occasion  wantonly  trifled  with,  and  abused, 
they  were  distinguished  by  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
reigning  house.  They  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated.  In 
point  of  comfort  and  village  economy,  or  all  the  Germans, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country  Is  Indicative  of  good 
order  and  prosperity.  The  discontent  of  the  oppressed  in- 
habitant* who,  being  long  accustomed  to  the  mild  rule 
Of  wise  princes,  found  the  tyrannical  Innovations  of  the  lata 
Duke  Charles  lnsupp<irtable.  led,  in  1830,  to  the  expulsion  of 
that  prince,  and  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  his  second 
brother  William,  who  has  since  been  recognised  as  reign- 
lag  duke  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  prince's  sovereignty  was,  in  conjunction  with 
the  "  Lruulsiande,"  or  estates,  in  remodel  the  constitution 
which  had  been  given  In  1890  under  the  direction  of  Count 
Munster  during  the  minority  of  the  former  duke.  Instead 
of  two  chambers  the  representation  of  the  people  Is  now 
eonfVied.  agreeably  to  the  old  Qerrnnn  fashion,  to  one  house 
of  assembly,  but  which  Is  composed  of  elected  members  : 
sen  deputies  being  taken  from  among  the  owners  of  the 
ssjventv-etght  knight's  estates  within  the  duchy,  twelve 
from  the  prlnripal  towns,  ten  from  the  villages  and  peas- 
antry of  the  open  country,  whether  holding  freehold  or 
copy  hold  property,  and  sixteen  chosen  from  all  classes  In- 
discriminately by  electors  named  by  each  das*.  With  the 
exception  of  two  members  of  the  kifhef  derfy,  ulm  '»  ■**%! 
be  chosen,  no  distinction  of  rank  or  property  Influences 
or  limit*  the  choice  of  this  last  portion  of  the  assembly. 
The  members  chosen  fur  the  towns  and  fur  the  country 
■rust  however,  belong  to  that  class  of  each  which  pays  the 
highest  amount  of  taxes,  and  which  Is  Axed  to  Include  one- 
tenth  of  the  houses  In  town,  and  one  fourth  of  the  landed 
holdings.  The  chamber  meets  every  three  year*,  and  re 
new  -  one  half  of  the  members  of  each  dass  by  a  new  elec- 
tion. The  budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  and  the  chamber 
ha*  the  right  of  controlling  the  expenses  of  Uie  stste,  under 
eekn  .w ledgment  of  the  obligation  toprovide  for  the  dignity 
and  power  of  tho  government  This  new  constitution, 
which  was  proclaimed  lith  Oct..  1KB,  pmvMes  for  m-vny 
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rights  of  the  subject  which  are  not  acknowledged  In  other 
German  states,  among  others— that  every  person  who  Is  ar- 
rested be  brought  np  for  examination  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  delivered  over  to  his  proper  judge ;  where 
I  the  course  of  justice  Is  Impeded  by  government  Influence,  re- 
course lies  to  the  chambers ;  the  right  of  emigration  and 
removal  to  any  other  country  unimpeded  la  acknowledged 
Two  of  the  counsellors  (judges)  of  the  court  of  the  duchy, 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  chamber;  all  privileges  of  various 
classes  of  (he  community  are  abolished,  and  perfect  equal! 
ty  before  the  law  is  established.  In  the  first  sittings  of  the 
new  chamber  the  manorial  dues  and  services  of  ull  emphy- 
teutic fiefs  were  declared  redeemable ;  the  dues  In  money 
and  kind  at  twenty- five  years'  purchase,  the  service  due* 
at  eighteen  times  their  estimated  value.  The  municipal 
Institutions  were  modified  at  the  same  period,  and  the  free 
dom  of  the  cities  rendered  cosy  of  acquisition.  The  niagta 
treey  Is  complied  pertly  of  salaried  and  partly  of  honorary 
officer-.,  dependent  on  tiic  sanction  of  a  council  of  freemen 
chosen  by  the  citizens  at  large,  and  who  vote  the  sums  re- 
quisite for  the  service  of  the  city.  The  official  published 
statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  period 
1K37  to  1H30  gives  the  following  results: 
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This  estimate  contains  only  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
domains  left  after  defray  lug  the  civil  list  of  the  duke,  which 
amount*  to  337,000  dollars  annually.  The  duke  farthet 
derives  a  revenue  of  170,000  florins  front  the  duchy  of  Oels, 
in  Silesia,  and  a  mediatized  principality  under  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Prussia,  which  is  an  appanage  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Finally,  the  estates  of  lbs  con- 
vents and  religious  foundations  secularized  at  the  period  ol 
the  reformation,  and  then  destined  to  support  the  clergy 
and  institutions  of  education,  form  a  separate  fund,  which 
does  nut  enter  into  the  budget  yielding  the  sum  of  340,605 
dollars  annually.  A  resolution  of  the  chamber  fixed  the 
lowest  amount  of  salary  of  a  pariah  minister  at  400  dollars, 
and  that  of  a  village  schoolmaster  at  HO  dollars  per  annum, 
the  amount  required  to  make  up  these  sums  being  charge- 
able on  the  budget  The  public  debt  is  stated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2.300,000  florins,  and  is  being  rapidly  reduced.  On 
the  whole,  this  little  state  Is  one  of  the  best  managed  la 
Europe  In  every  department  of  administration  Respect- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  taxes  are  imposed,  wo  have 
collected  the  following  particulars.  For  the  land  tax,  the 
ground  is  rated  according  to  four  classes,  and  a  separate 
assessment  1*  laid  on  each.  The  personal  lax  la  a  capita- 
tion assessment  on  all  persons  who  are  of  age,  and  Is  divided 
into  ten  classes,  whose  contribution  varies  from  about  3*.  3*t 
to  about  A3  ids.  per  annum.  The  Indirect  tales  are  levied 
In  conjunction  with  Hanover  and  Altcnburg,  according  to 
a  moderate  tariff,  whkh  affords  encouragement  to  native 
industry,  without  aiming  at  forcing  prccodous  manufac- 
tures. A  tax  Is  levied  upon  houses,  and  some  tolls  on  pro- 
visions carried  Into  towns  for  sale ;  but  these  are  local  as- 
sessments for  municipal  purposes. 

The  present  duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Henry  the  I  Jon,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held 
the  unrted  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  In  their  rival- 
ry with  the  Suablan  house  of  llohenstaufen  In  the  19th 
century,  the  party  of  the  powerful  Wells  was  stronger  In 
Italy  iii-iii  In  (Jcnnany,  ami  the  jealousy  entertained  of  their 
power  in  the  former  country  caused  all  the  nrlnces  of  the 
empire  to  unite  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barb* rosea  In 
humbling  them.  Henry' the  Lion  having  refused  to  aid  that 
emperor  In  his  wan  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and  the 
nope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  la  1 1H0,  of  both 
duchies,  and  only  left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  I.iineburg.  which  were  subsequently  spilt 
Into  numerous  branches,  but  merged  finally  In  the  still  reign- 
ing lines  of  Luneburg  (or  Hanover)  and  Brunswick,  which 
Is  the  elder  branch.  As  such,  the  crown  of  England  would 
have  devolved  to  this  line,  which  claims  descent  from  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  had  not  the  duke  of  Luneburg,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth.  Countess  Palatine, 
the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim 
to  the  younger  line.  Treaties  of  mutual  Inheritance  exist 
between  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  the 
succession  only  passes  to  the  female  side  when  legitimate 
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male  heln  fail.  The  Intimate  family  connexion  which  in 
the  hut  century  subsisted  between  the  house  of  Brumwiek 
and  the  reigning  families  of  Great  Britain  ami  Prussia,  en 
gaged  the  princea  of  Rrunswlck  in  political  alliances  with 
thrse  two  powert,  in  opposition  to  France,  ami  occasional- 
ly to  Austria.  The  Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  dis- 
astrous campaign  of  1800,  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
Charter  Wiih.uu  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  Hie 
battle  of  Jena.  Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu 
ttiil,  and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with  the  Prussian  army, 
yet  his  lands  were  immediately  seized  by  the  conqueror, 
and  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Ills 
youngest  son,  Frederic  William,  after  the  death  of  hia  eldest, 
and  the  abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole  remain- 
ing heir,  served  for  some  time  in  the  Prnmian.  and  after- 
ward in  the  Austrian  army.  In  1809,  this  adventurous 
prince  raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  cooperation 
with  the  grand  Austrian  army,  to  excite  a  diversion  In  the 
north  of  Germany  ;  but  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  French  at  Wngram,  he  crossed  the  whole  of 
Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body,  not  exceeding  £000 
men,  and  marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to  the  soa- 
const  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and  alternately  fighting  the 
various  French  corps  which  crossed  his  passage  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  bravery,  he  succeeded  In  embarking  for 
England,  where  his  troops  joined  the  British  army,  with 
permission  to  retain  the  black  uniform  which  their  bravery 
had  rendered  celebrated,  and  served  until  1814  in  the  pen- 
insula. Ilnving  regained  his  dominions,  under  the  stipula- 
tions of  tin;  treaty  of  Vienna,  Frederic  William  fell  at  the 
bend  of  his  troops  while  maintaining  the  position  of  Quaint 
Bras,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  Brunswick  ranks  as  the  thirteenth 
voice,  conjointly  with  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  In  the 
Plenum.  The  contingent  to  the  confederate  army  Is  3096 
men.  consisting  of  1625  infantry,  299  cavalry,  and  I"..'  ar- 
tillery and  pioneers. 

Bai  nswhx,  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above  duchy, 
on  the  Ocker ;  lat.  56°  18*  N.,  long.  10°  32'  E.  Pop.  30,000. 
Bruno,  who  appears  about  the  year  842  as  duke  of  Ostfalen, 
Is  said  to  have  first  built  walls  round  the  little  town  of 
Brunswick,  to  protect  it  from  the  Incursion*  of  th<-  Norman*. 
Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  grand 
champion  of  Christianity  and  Germanic  civilization,  against 
the  Slavonic  nntlnns  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic  sea  towards 
the  close  of  the  13th  century-,  made  Brunswick  bis  place  of 
residence,  and  extended  and  adorned  the  city.  lie  finished 
the  cathcdrnl  church  of  St  Blalze,  an  interesting  monu- 
ment of  me  Byzantine  Gothic  style,  endowed  It  with  lands 
and  relics  brought  from  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  erected  a  hmnzr  figure  of  a  lion,  said  to  have  been  cast 
in  the  Greek  capital,  upon  a  pedestal  In  front  of  his  palace, 
on  the  Mli-  of  which  n  barrack  now  stands.  From  this 
period  Brunswick  became  one  of  the  most  Important  cities 
in  N.  Germany;  and  the  wealth  of  its  dukes,  who  were 
owners  of  the  extensive  mines  and  salt  works  In  the  Ilarz 
mountains  and  in  the  vicinity,  was  principally  expended  In 
the  cities  of  Ltlnehurg  and  Brunswick,  the  seats  of  the  chief 
lines  of  the  W«  If  family.  In  the  13th  century  Brunswick, 
which,  owing  to  these  resources,  had  advanced  In  commer- 
cial prosperity,  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatlc  league, 
anil  rtourtf  lied  as  one  of  the  lending  cities  of  lower  Ger- 
many. On  the  decline  of  the  league,  the  Increased  power 
of  the  territorial  princes  exooscd  the  city  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  their  political  speculations  drew  upon  the  country  ; 
and  Brunswick  suffered  in  rimurton  with  other  N.  cities 
upon  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  armies  under  Tilly  and 
Wallenstctn,  In  the  thirty  years'  war.  The  division  of  the 
reigning  house  Into  many  branches  was  also,  at  that  period, 
disadvantageous  to  Brunswick,  which  saw  the  rival  cities 
of  Wolfenbutlel,  Celle,  Hanover,  Gottingen,  etc  spring  up 
and  prosper  as  so  many  diminutive  capitals,  each  the  seat 
of  a  petty  court  The  city  was  farther  almost  drained  of  its 
small  remains  of  wealth  during  the  French  occupation ; 
but  through  the  industry  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  the  celcbn 
ty  of  Its  fair,  held  in  February  and  August,  and  frequently 
visited  by  90,000  strangers,  it  keeps  up  its  importance  as  a 
commercial  city.  An  Iron  railway  has  been  commenced 
from  Brunswick  to  the  foot  of  the  Kara  mountains,  of  which 
a  portion  as  far  as  Wolfenbuttcl  (about  0  miles),  was  open- 
ed in  1839,  having  cost  300.000  dollars.  Should  thla  under- 
taking be  continued  through  Hanover  to  the  Elbe,  or  the 
YTcser,  Brunswick  will  bid  fair  to  succeed  to  Leipzig  and 
Frankfort,  as  the  staple  mart  of  English  manufactures  and 
colonial  wares  for  the  N„  and  perhaps  E.  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  levelled  since  the 
.-••!'  '■,  and  converted  into  agreeable  plantations,  with  walks 

nd  drives  ;  and  the  city,  although  bearing  rather  an  anil 
luated  appearance,  has  some  good  street*,  and  abounds  In 
interesting  remains  of  the  middle  ages.   The  cathedral,  and 
rliurch  or  St  Giles,  which  has  lately  been  repaired  and 
tilted  up  as  a  repository  for  works  of  an.  the  bronze  lion  be- 


fore mentioned,  and  the  town-house  with  a  curious  gallery, 
adorned  with  the  auitues  of  many  of  the  dukes  In  niches, 
and  the  bronze  fountain  in  its  vicinity,  are  justly  deserving 
of  notice.  The  principal  streets  are  the  Bohlweg.  in  which 
the  new  palace,  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  is  built  to  re- 
place the  old  residence,  burned  by  the  mob  in  1830,  the  Fal- 
len tehen  and  Wenden  streets.  The  church  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  its  steeples,  one  of  which  is  318  feet  in  height;  and 
thai  of  8t  Catherine,  w  ith  painting*  by  Diebrlch,  and  stain- 
ed glass  windows  from  design*  by  Crannrh  and  Dun  i  as 
well  as  the  church  of  Sl  Martin,  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
are  Interesting  to  lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  Nor  Is  the  museum 
lesa  worthy  of  attention,  la  which,  among  a  number  of  In- 
ferior paintings,  are  Kmc  of  high  value  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools,  by  Rembrandt,  Jan  Sleens,  Vandyke,  and 
Kiibcns,  together  with  a  portrait  of  Kaflhcltc,  said  to  be  by 
hi*  own  hand;  and  others  by  Guldu.  Giorgionc.  etc.  An 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Albert  Durer,  a  crucifix,  b>  Bcnw-nuui  Cel- 
lini, with  a  collection  of  antique  statues,  coins.  Jtc.,  ore 
worthy  of  inspection.  The  celebrated  Onyx  vase,  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Brunsw  ick,  w  ho  secured  it 
as  his  share  of  booty  when  Mantua  was  sacked,  in  the 
course  of  the  thirty  yean'  war,  together  w  ith  several  other 
objects  of  value,  were  carried  off.  and  arc  still  retained  by 
Duke  CbAries.  The  Caroline  college,  now  divided  into  a 
lyceum  or  classical  college,  with  a  gy  mnasium  orgmmmar 
school,  and  a  "real  sehule"  or  mechanics'  and  commercial 
Institute,  with  a  branch  for  agriculturists  and  foresters,  a 
college  for  teachers,  several  elementary  schools,  a  emend 
and  a  lying  in  hospital,  with  schools  of  surgery,  orphan  and 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  are  the  public  institutions  fur  edu- 
cation. It  ha*  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs,  hardware,  fcc ;  and  numerous  charitable  Institutions. 

Brunswick,  county,  Va„  situated  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  676  *q.  m.  N  Ottawa)  river  bounds  it  on 
the  N.E.,  and  Roanoke  nver  crosses  its  S.W.  corner.  Drain- 
ed try  Meherrin  river  and  lis  branches.  It  contained  in  1840, 
10.801  neat  cattle,  0279  sheep.  18,1150  twine;  and  produced 
26,930  bushels  of  wheat,  J2f.801  of  Indian  com.  11 5,842  of 
oat*.  15,711  of  potatoes,  2,140.813  lbs.  of  tobacco.  12.099  of 
cotton.  It  had  nineteen  stores,  one  fumace,  four  fiouriiig- 
mills,  nineteen  grist  mills,  two  saw  mill*.  Ave  turneries, 
seven  academies,  156  students,  seven  schools,  lilt  ».  solars. 
Pop. :  whiles,  4978 ;  slaves,  8805 ;  free  coloured  583 :  total, 
14.346.   Capital,  Lawrcnceville. 

Brunswick,  county,  X.  C.  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1344  so  in.  Cape  Fear  river  crosses  its 
N.  part  and  bounds  it  on  the  I'  ;  Win  ■  ;m  .nv  river  runs  on 
Its  W.  border;  hounded  8.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  contained  In 
1840. 7237  neat  cattle,  1889  sheep,  9513  swine ;  and  produced 
36,357  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  47.426  of  potatoes,  949.755  |b* 
of  rice.  7868  of  cotton,  4807  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen 
fine.  It  had  four  stores,  seventeen  grist-mills,  four  saw -mi lis, 
seven  schools,  106  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  2773;  slaves, 
2119;  free  coloured,  374:  total.  5265.   Capitol.  SroiihvHIe. 

Brunswick,  p.  t,  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  30  in.  S.  by  W. 
Augusts,  7  in.  W.  Bath.  2ii  m.  N.E.  Portland,  141  in.  X.NJS. 
lt<»ton,  'i70  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Androscoggin  river,  which 
here  has  tails,  affording  extensive  water-power.  The  river 
Is  navigable  lor  gondolas  to  Bath.  Incorporated  in  1739: 
first  settled  in  1627.  A  bridge  connects  it  with  Topsham. 
It  contains  thirty  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory, one  cotton-factory,  with  4000  spindle*;  one  flouring 
tnlil.  fivo  grist-mills,  thirteen  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  oae 
pottery,  one  printing  office,  one  periodical,  tw  o  academies, 
06  students,  thirty-two  schools.  1065  scholars.   Pop.  4259. 

Ills  the  seal  of  Bowdolu  college,  which  was  founded  in 
1794,  and  organized  In  1802 ;  baa  a  preside  nt  and  seven  pro 
feasors  or  oilier  lnxlruelcrs,  749  alumni.  110  of  whom  have 
been  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  190  students,  sud  21.950  vol*. 
In  it*  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day In  September.  Attached  to  the  Institution  is  Maine 
Medical  School,  founded  in  1830,  which  has  four  professors, 
60  students,  and  464  graduate*.  The  lectures  rooimener 
on  the  15th  of  February,  annually.  The  philosophical  ap 
paratu*  and  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history .  be- 
longing to  the  college,  are  very  complete.  It  I*  the  principal 
literary  institution  in  the  state,  and  among  the  m«*t  respect 
able  in  New  England.  It  received  n  donation  of  $10,000 
from  James  Bowdoln,  Esq..  its  principal  benefactor,  from 
whom  it  was  named.  The  stale  has  granted  to  It  five  town- 
ships of  land,  and  93900  annually.  Its  priucip.il  edifice, 
which  Is  spacious  and  commodious,  ha*  been  several  limes 
burned,  but  ha*  been  rebuilt 

Brunswick,  p.  t,  Essex  co.,  Vt,  86  m.  N.E.  Montprlier. 
583  W.  Bounded  E.  by  the  Connecticut  river;  Nnlhegan 
river  crosses  its  N.  and  Paul's  stream  iu  8.  part  both  flow 
Ir.g  Into  the  Connecticut  It  has  three  schools,  4? scholars. 
Pop.  130. 

Brunswick,  t.  Rensellaereo.,  N.  Y.,  4  m.E.Tioy,  10  m 
N.E.  Albanv.  Drained  by  the  PusstrnkUl  liver  and  its 
branches.    It  contains  four  stores,  one  fulling  nilU.  one 
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woollen  factory,  one  flouring  null,  on*  grist  mill,  tti 
mills,  two  tanneries,  flflcca  schools,  599  scholar*.  Popul. 
3051. 

II h i  kswii  k,  p.  9m  port  of  entry,  and  capitnl  nf  Glynn  en., 
Geo..  SX1  m.  U.K.  Milledgevtlie,  743  W. ;  aftuated  on  the 
N-E.  side  of  Turtle  river,  10  m.  VV.  of  the  entrance  of  St. 
Shim >u' -  sound,  through  which  it  flown  into  the  Atlantic 
It  has  a  spacious  and  cafe  harbour,  with  13  feet  of  water  on 
the  tar  at  the  lowest  tide.  It  Is  8m.  above  the  light  house  on 
St.  Simon's  island.  It  contain"  a  court  home,  jnil.  and  about 
thirty  dwellings  and  Mores.    The  tonnage  in  1X40  was  1404. 

Brits* wick.  p.  t..  Medina  r....< »..  <:,  ni.  S.W.Cleaveland, 
120  nt.  N  K.  Columbus,  355  VV.  It  contains  four  stores, 
four  saw  mills,  eight  schools,  207  scholars.    Pop.  1 1 10. 

Brc»*wick  (New).  A  territory  belonging  to  England  In 
N.  America.   Set  Niw  Bruxswick. 

BRl'SH  CREEK.  U  Highland  co,  O.  Drained  by  Brush 
creek.   It  contains  eight  schools,  400  scholars.    Pop.  1502. 

iiarsu  L'kkke,  L,  Jefferson  co.,  O.   Pop.  757. 

Btrsii  Crick,  t,  Muskingum  co.,  O.  It  contains  one 
church,  four  flouring  mills,  four  saw-mills,  and  several  sall- 
factonrs.  Pop.  1600. 

Bu  sh  Crkkk,  U  Scioto  co.,  O.   Pop.  401. 

But  -ii  Crerk,  l,  Washington  co..  Ark.  It  has  one 
school.  0  scholars.    Pop.  SOS. 

BRCSSEL8  (LaL  BruiriUt.  Plem.  Bnuttl,  Ft.  Bntz 
$lltt),  capital  of  the  k.  <if  Belgium,  and  of  the  prov.  of  Bra- 
bant, about  50  m.  E.  by  8.  from  the  sea,  laL  50°  50*  N,  long. 
4°  Sj*  E. ;  on  the  Sonne,  a  small  river,  which,  rising  near 
Sntgnics.  In  Halnault,  and  flowing  N..  falls  Into  Utr  Scheldt, 
through  the  Rupel,  about  2  m.  N.  W.  of  Mechlin.  The 
scenery  of  the  adjacent  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by- 
sloping  heights,  and  green  valleys  refreshed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Senne.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  being  built  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  it  presents,  when  view  ed  from  the  VV..  a 
picturesque  amphitheatre  of  houses  ;  and  the  great  inequal- 
ity of  the  elevation  of  it*  site  has  often  Induced  a  comparison 
with  Naples  and  Genoa.  The  figure  described  by  the  out- 
line of  the  surrounding  wall  resembles  that  of  a  pear,  the 
smallest  part  pointing  S.8.W.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
city,  from  N..VE.  to  8.S.W.,  Is  about  3  m. ;  and  the  extreme 
width,  from  N.W.  to  8.E.,  about  2i  m.  Rrusss..  a  century 
ago,  was  completely  surrounded  by  strongly  fortified  ram- 
parts, with  salient  angles,  and  ditches  or  moats,  supplied 
from  the  river  Senne.  These  fortifications  are  now  almost 
wholly  removed,  and  their  rite  is  formed  into  spacious  bou- 
levards, planted  with  rows  of  stately  linden-trees,  that  en- 
circle two  thirds  of  the  city,  on  the  N.,  the  E„  and  the  B. 
The  city  wall  la  overlooked  by  the  boulevards,  which  com 
mand  «  x  tensive  views  of  the  country,  and  adord  an  ngreca- 
able  pmiuenade,  extending  about  5  m.  from  the  Porte  an 
Rtvage  on  the  X.,  to  the  Porte  de  llnl  on  the  8.  There  are 
nine  of  these  prrttj  or  mural  gates,  several  of  which  are 
fine  old  architectural  arches  of  great  strength.  They  com- 
municate with,  and  bear  the  name*  of,  the  high  roods  that 
traverse  the  kingdom  and  centre  In  the  capital. 

The  Senne  enters  the  city  on  the  N.W.  side  by  two 
branches,  and  forma,  within  the  walls,  four  l«lniuK  of  which 
the  principal  arc  named  St.  Gery  ar>&  Bon  Sec  our*.  This 
rivulet  Is  only  about  30  feet  in  width,  and  from  4  to  0  feet 
in  depth,  and  U  not  navigable  In  any  part  of  iu  course. 
Brussels,  however,  possesses  the  advantage  of  water  com- 
munication with  Charleroy  on  the  8.,  and  with  Mechlin. 
Antwerp,  and  the  ocean,  on  the  N.,  by  means  of  two  capa- 
cious and  well  appointed  canal*.  The  width  of  the  Ant- 
werp canal  is  45  feet  It  was  opened  in  155] ,  and  cost  nearly 
2.000,000  of  florins  (XlGC.000,.  Five  locks  overcome  a  de 
scent  of  50  feet,  in  a  course  of  17  miles,  between  Brussels 
and  the  town  of  Boom,  where  the  canal  Joins  tho  Rupel.  n 
large  affluent  of  the  Scheldt.  The  head  of  this  canal,  in  the 
N.W.  quarter  of  the  city,  Is  furnished  with  several  eoinmo- 
dlous  basins  and  quays,  whence  passenger*  nud  good*  arc 
conveyed  in  large  and  handsome  barges  to  the  junction  of 
the  Rupel.  The  Charleroy  canal  cost  4.350.205  florins  and 
was  first  opened  In  1830.  It  Is  carried  along  the  W.  bound 
ary  of  th"  city  In  the  ancient  ditches  of  the  fortifications  to 
the  Porte  au  Rlvrtgo,  where  it  communicates  with  tlie  canal 
in  Antwerp.  Fifty-five  locks  obviate  a  fall  of  432  feel.  In  its 
course  of  45  miles  to  Brussels.  It  passes  through  n  tunnel 
of  1175  yards,  and  Is  crosses!  by  fifty  five  aqueduct*  and 
thirty  »i\  bridges.  The  soil  of  the  elevated  ground,  occu- 
pied by  tho  8.  and  E.  portions  of  the  city,  is  snnd.  Inter- 
spersed with  fossils,  marine  substances,  calcareous  stones, 
nnd  la  vers  of  ferruginous  earth;  and  that  of  the  lower  N. 
and  W.  section  constats  of  a  sandy  mnrsh.  mixed  w  Ith  marine 
substances,  and  covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  pent  or  turf. 
The  highest  pari,  on  the  8.  extremity,  between  the  porte* 
nf  Hat  and  Namnr.  Is  about  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  UpMr  town  euntalns  the  royal  court  nnd  govern- 
ment •  iT'v  •  IBs)  park,  the  finest  squares,  streets,  nnd  hotels, 
nnd  the  mansions  of  the  higher  classes.  The  centiat  and 
lower  town  comprises  chiefly  the  trading  nnd  operative  per- 
il 
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lion  of  the  population,  and  has  generally  a  more  crowded 
and  mean  appearance,  though  It  still  abounds  in  Ann  old  or- 
namented buildings,  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  nobles  of 
Brabant.  The  Rivtgt,  at  Ik*  N.  extremity.  Is  inhabited  by 
rich  merchants,  and  presents  a  constant  scene  of  commercial 
activity.  The  total  number  of  houses  Is  about  15,000,  of 
which  700  are  inns  or  hotels;  and  there  are  nearly  300 
streets,  many  of  which  are  wide  and  regular,  besides  lanes 
and  blind  alleys  almost  innumerable.  All  are  generally 
paved  with  large  flint  stones,  and  are  lighted  by  about  1300 
lamps,  both  of  gas  and  oil.  The  city  Is  abundantly  supplied 
with  spring  water,  by  means  of  pipes  and  powerful  hy 
draullc  engines,  from  three  subterranean  raves  at  Etter- 
beeck,  a  beautiful  village  In  the  southern  vicinity.  There 
are.  beside*,  ten  springs  within  the  wall.*,  thirty  fountains, 
nnd  about  ninety  pumps.  Several  fountains  are  ornament- 
ed by  elegant  obelisks  and  groups  of  exquisite  bronze  and 
marble  will  inures.  The  mo>t  remarkable  are.  I.t*  Vontaintt 
tUt  yirucei,  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  formed  of 
river  gods  ku  white  marble,  and  dolphins  in  bmaze ;  the 
FdsUi'ar  <it  Minervt.  in  the  Place  du  Grand  Snhlon,  con 
sistlng  of  a  beautiful  group  of  figures  in  white  marble,  erected 
in  1741,  by  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  attestation  of  his  re- 
spect for  the  inhabitants,  after  residing  among  them  forty 
years;  and  the  Manntkm  Pit,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  In 
the  centre  of  the  city.  This  Is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  2  feel  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy,  who  discharges  a 
stream  of  water  In  a  natural  manner.  Great  value  and  Ins 
lotical  interest  ore  attached  to  this  antique  little  figure  by 
the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who  regard  it  with  peculiar 
solicitude  as  a  kind  of  municipal  palladium.  The  ancient 
|iart  of  llriissi'lt  i*  ornamented  by  many  fine  specimens 
of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture  of  Uie  sixteenth 
century ;  and  the  modern  part  exhibits  numerous  ex- 
cellent buildings,  erected  about  fifty  years  ago;  but  the 
newiy-bullt  dwelling  house*  have  commonly  the  uncouth 
form  and  fashion  of  granaries  or  manufactories,  and  are  of- 
ten constructed  with  very  Inferior  bricks,  and  with  Umbers 
too  slender  for  the  lofty  tiled  roofs.  The  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance, too.  Is  destroyed  by  the  custom  of  painting  the 
fronts  with  strongly  contmstod  colours — as  yellow,  green, 
white,  tu.. — which  often  produces  a  glaring  effect,  more 
suitable  for  Isolated  tuns  or  fancy  cottages  than  the  streets 
of  a  metropolitan  city.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine  and 
Rue  Montague  de  la  four,  are  many  elegant  shops,  and 
these  are  accounted  the  liveliest  and  most  frcquenleu  streets 
In  Brussels,  though  in  appearance  and  business  they  are 
certainly  dull,  compared  with  Paris  and  London  j  indeed, 
dullness  In  general  forms  a  common  subject  of  quorimonkous 
remark  among  the  French  and  English  residents  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Belgium.  Four  uniformly  built  streets  surround  the 
large  palace  garden  rolled  tlie  park,  namely,  the  Roe  Royale. 
which  will  admit  of  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest 
streets  of  the  Eun>|K?aii  capitals;  the  Rue  Ducale.  in  which 
are  tlie  palnce  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  nnd  the  grand  concert- 


room  ;  the  Rue  Bcllevue,  containing  tlie  king's 
the  Rue  Brabant,  In  the  centre  of  which  Is  the  palace  of 
greas,  or  houses  of  parliament.  Tho  Grande  Place,  or  great 
market  place,  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  Is  a  noble  and  very 
Interesting  square,  containing  the  gorgeous  old  Gothic  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  MaLson  du  Rol.nnd  many  other  rich  specimens 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  architecture.  Here,  In  1568. 
counts  EgiiMHit  nnd  Home  were  lie  headed  by  the  Spsnt*b 
viceroy  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whose  persecutions  brought  ruin 
and  death  Into  almost  every  house  in  Brussels.  The  Place 
Royale,  near  the  king's  palace.  Is  perhaps  the  finest  square 
in  Brussels.  The  houses  around  It  are  remarkably  hand 
some  and  regular.  The  Place  dn  Grand  Sahlon  Is  the  largest 
square,  and  is  used  a*  a  market  place.  The  Place  de  la 
Monnnlo  Is  also  extensive,  nnd  approached  by  several  spa- 
cious streets :  it  contains  the  theatre,  the  mint,  the  exchange, 
nnd  some  of  the  finest  cafes  in  the  city.  The  Place  de  St. 
Michel,  belter  known  since  the  Revolution  a*  the  Placodes 
Martyrs,  Is  planted  with  rows  of  linden-trees,  nnd  surround- 
ed by  uniform  and  elegant  buildings  ornamented  with  Doric 
columns.  This  square  was  chosen  for  the  sepulture  of  those 
who  fell  In  opposing  the  royal  forces  during  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  in  September,  1830.  There  are  fourteen  other 
squares  of  less  distinction,  but  which  at  once  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  health  and  ornament.  The  park  la  an  open  oblong 
space  of  about  fourteen  acres,  on  tlie  high  eastern  side  of 
the  city.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  smooth  verdant  turf, 
and  is  formally  laid  out  in  broad  straight  walks  and  winding 
paths,  which  are  overshadowed  nnd  sheltered  by  lofty  beech 
and  chestnut  trees  nnd  plantations  nf  acacias.  There  are 
several  fountains,  and  many  excellent  marble  statue*,  busts, 
vases ;  and  groups  nf  persons  nnd  personifications  from  clas- 
sical mythology  and  hidory  are  distributed  about  the  ground*. 
The  walks  command  a  great  variety  of  interesting  scenery, 
Inrlndlng  the  Old  Gothic  edifices  of  tho  lower  town  and  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  very  picturesque.  In  the  N. 
E.  corner  of  the  park  is  "  Vauxhalt,"  comprising  a  smalt 
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pretty  theatre  for  vaudeville*,  and  a  ball-room.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Antwerp  canal.  Issuing  from  the  N.  point  of  the 
city,  U  the  beautiful  promenade  called  the  AUt*  Vtrtt,  that 
is  the  Green  Alley.  It  is  formed  of  a  broad  carriage-road, 
and  on  each  side  a  footway,  divided  by  four  rows  of  um- 
brageous elms,  extending  about  a  mile  and  n  half.  Here 
the  royal  family,  and  multitudes  of  all  classes,  are  seen 
every  fine  evening  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  country  air, 
and  the  pleasing  views  of  numerous  villas  and  rural  scenery. 
In  fact,  the  environs  of  Brussels  are  in  general  so  interest- 
ing, that  they  form  the  subject  of  a  large  portion  of  every 
fuTl  description  of  the  city.  Besides  the  excursion,  eftemree, 
to  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  and  Its  surrounding  locali- 
ties, still  intensely  exciting  to  the  curious,  about  thirty-five 
village*  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Brussels  arc 
enumerated  in  the  guide-books  as  well  worth  the  attention 
of  philosophic  and  inquisitive  strangers.  Among  their  ob- 
jects of  interest  are — the  splendid  royal  palaces  of  Laecken 
and  Tervueren,  and  the  great  workhouse  and  penitentiary 
establishments  of  Vllvorde  and  La  Camhre.  The  most  re- 
markable public  buildings  In  Brussels  require  some  notice. 
The  royal  palace,  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  park,  presents 
a  facade  of  120  yards  in  length,  with  a  central  portico  and 
arcades.  The  style  of  architecture  is  plain,  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  structure  not  at  all  remarkable.  The 
Interior,  too,  offers  little  worthy  of  Inspection  beyond  the 
usual  suite*  of  royal  saloons  and  apartments,  which  are 
very  superbly  furnished,  and  covered  with  rich  velvet,  satin, 
and  gilt  The  paintings  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  val- 
uable, with  the  exception  of  Vandyke's  Ckapeau  it  Vtloure. 
The  Palais  du  Congres,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  park  Is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  ornamented  with  fluted  Doric  columns  and 
appropriate  sculptures.  Marble  stairs  on  each  side  of  a  spa- 
cious hall  ascend  to  the  two  chamber*  of  parliament,  which 
are  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  members. 
The  public  are  admitted  into  both  chambers  during  the  de- 
ft, female*  a*  well  as  males ;  and  for 


this  ac  com  mod  a 

tii  m,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains  a  capacious  gallery. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  park  Is  a  palace  which,  before  the 
revolution  of  1830,  was  occupied  by  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Orange.  It  was  built  in  1**).  The  exterior  is  nobly 
simple,  presenting  a  facade  of  230  feet  In  length,  with  a 
lofty  central  dome  and  cupola.  The  interior  is  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  European  palace  in  sumptuous  furniture  and  ele- 
gant decorations.  Toe  paintings  are  not  numerous,  but  of 
the  highest  order,  comprising  some  of  the  most  choice  pro- 
ductions of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  the  Grande  Place,  or  great  central  market-place,  Is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  those  civic  pal- 
aces. In  the  florid  Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  In  per- 
fection only  In  the  Netherlands.  It  was  erected  in  14(H). 
The  architecture  is  Lomtwrdo  Gothic,  with  a  great  profu- 
sion of  quaint  sculpture*,  pointed  turrets,  and  other  fanciful 
and  intricate  ornaments.  In  the  front  are  forty  window*, 
and  in  the  lofty  sloping  roof  eighty  more.  At  a  point  re- 
markably distant  from  the  centre  of  the  front  an  elaborately 
ornamented  pyramidal  tower,  open  throughout  to  the  sum- 
mit, rise*  to  the  height  of  364  feet  nnd  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  Including  the  battle-field 
of  Waterloo.  It  is  surmounted  by  n  colossal  copper-gilt 
statue,  17  feet  high,  of  St  Michael  crushlnga  dragon,  which 
turn*  about  to  serve  far  a  weather-rock.  The  Interior  of 
the  building  is  entered  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps,  nnd  the 
lofty  halls  and  saloons  exhibit  manv  curious  old  paintings, 
gilded  carvings,  and  specimen*  of  fine  tapestry.  Opposite 
the  town-hall  isa  venerable  Gothic  edifice,  bolll  about  A.D. 

1  Huy*  (bread  house)  or  Muison  de  Roi. 
Justice  1*  a  large  building  containing  the 
Its  front  displays  a  noble  portico.  Imitated 
from  that  of  Agrlppa's  Temple  at  Rome.  The  Palais  du 
Gonseil  d'Elat,  the  Hotel  des  Monnnies,  and  several  other 
state  offices,  are  structures  more  or  less  elegant :  also  the 
theatre,  which  was  opened  In  1910,  and  cost  £36,000.  Its 
interior  displays  very  commodious  arrangements  and  taste- 
ful decorations.  The  stage  in  front  is  of  greater  width  than 
that  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Pari*.  The  price  of  admission  to 
the  boxes  la  4*.  44.,  and  to  the  pit  1  # .  4m,  A  smaller  theatre 
In  the  park  has  been  already  noticed,  and  there  I*  also  a  pri- 
vate one  for  amateurs.  Near  the  Place  Roy  ale  b>  the  large 
and  handsome  old  Palace  or  Const,  founded  in  1300,  and  re 
built  In  1746.  When  this  wa»  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  governor*  of  the  Netherlands,  it  waa  one  of 
the  richest  palace*  In  Europe.  It  now  contain*  the  public 
libraries,  lecture  rooms,  museums,  and  galleries  of  painting* 
.nd  sculptures.  The  Palace  of  Industry  U  a  large  adjoining 
Molding  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  king- 
!  mi.  mechanical  models,  and  new  Inventions. 

Hmssels  contains  several  grand  and  venerable  cathedral 
churches,  erected  In  the  middle  sges.  Pour  only,  of  slxiecn, 
■•re  considered  primary,  and  belong  each  to  one  of  the  four 
•momiissemcnts  Into  which  the  city  1*  divided :  the  others, 
tlthough^ttle  inferior  in  appearance,  are  secondary  in  rank. 


courts  of  law 


The  cathedral  of  St  Gudule,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Bros 
sets,  was  founded  1010 ;  and  here  the  first  chapter  of  the 
chlvalric  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  held  by  Philip  Ic 
Bon,  in  1435.   There  is  an  aspect  of  imposing  grandeur  in 


rnnce  of 


top  of  which  Antwerp 


at  at 
bell  that  weighs 
14.500  lbs.  Against  the  pillar*  which  divide  the  lateral 
aisles  from  the  nave,  and  support  the  lofty  roof,  are  placed 
finely-sculptured  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  10  feet 
In  height,  at  an  elevation  of  23  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
pulpit  Is  formed  of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures,  the 
fixe  of  life,  representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  paradise.  The  glass  of  the  principal  window  displays 
a  magnificent  representation  of  the  last  judgment,  by  the 
celehrau-d  Flemish  painter,  Francis  Flors,  and  several  other 
antique  painted  windows  of  this  noble  cathedral  are  ex 
ceedingly  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Its  altars  and  sumptuous 
mausoleums  of  sculptured  marble,  and  numerous  fine  palnt- 
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,  but  that  which 
spectator  is  one  of  the  side  chapels— a  large  and  i 
ornamented  oratory— called  St.  Sacrament  dee 
from  he  being  the  sanctuary  in  which  are  . 
miraculous  consecrated  wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by 
Jews  in  the  14th  century  and  miraculously  recovered. 
These  wafers  are  still  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
through  the  principal  streets ! 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  ChaptlU  is  a  beautl 
ful  Gothic  structure,  founded  In  1134,  and  but  little  Inferior 
in  dimensions  to  that  of  St  Gudule.  Its  paintings  and  sep- 
ulchral monuments  are  even  more  numerous.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  its  lofty  spire  Is  stationed  a  watchman,  who  sounds 
a  trumpet  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night,  In 
proof  of  hi*  wakeful  vigilance ;  and  on  seeing  a  fire,  be 
blows  a  shrill  and  incessant  blast  to  hasten  the  attendance 
of  the  engine*.  The  interior  ornaments  of  this  fine  cathe- 
dral consist  of  numerous  paintings,  statues,  and  monumen 
tal  sculptures,  by  eminent  artists;  and  a  very'  curious  car- 
ved pulpit  representing  Elijah  fed  by  an  angel  under  a 
canopy  of  palms.  The  church  of  .Yet  re  Dame  dee  Victairt* 
Is  a  profusely  ornamented  Gothic  structure  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, displaying  the  most  exact  symmetry  in  its  plan  nnd 
proportions.  It  is  ornamented  by  marble  statues  and  sculp- 
tured tomb* ;  It*  windows  are  brilliantly  painted ;  and  the 
tones  of  It*  organ  are  exceedingly  grand  and  harmonious 
Metre  Dame  de  hen  Seeeurt,  built  In  the  17th  century,  is  the 
best  attended  church  in  Brussels;.  Its  handsome  front  fa 
cade  Is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  Intitior  are  exhibited  to  great  advantage  by  the  frequent 
performance  of  high  mass  with  peculiar  sacerdotal  pageant 
ry.  St  Catherine  and  8t  Nicholas  are  very  irregular  and 
uncouth  Gothic  edifices  of  the  13th  century,  adorned  with 
numerous  line  old  painting*.  The  churches  of  Candenburg 
St.  Augustine,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Flnistcrre,  are  handsome 
s|iecimens  of  the  Grecian  style,  and  were  erected  in  the  17U> 
century.  A  convent  of  Beguin  nuns,  called  1a  t Irani  lie- 
gvinagt,  built  In  1637,  at  an  expense  of  332,000  florins,  lis* 
a  beautiful  church,  which  contains  many  fine  paintings. 
There  were  here  formerly  a  thousand  nuns :  at  pr«  -»-ni  the 
number  Is  greatly  reduced.  There  are  two  other  nunneries, 
the  convent  of  Berlalmont  and  that  of  Let  Sears  .Voire*— 
the  Black  Sisters.  The  Church  of  England  service  1>  per- 
formed in  several  Protestant  chapels,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  English  residents  ;  and  the  Jews,  of  whom 
there  are  10,000  In  the  whole  kingdom,  have  their  general 
consistory  in  Brussels,  and  a  handsome  synagogue  ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  I 
riles  and  doctrine*  of  the  Church  i 
tin  ran  king,  Leopold,  attends  the  Protestant  service  in  his 
private  chapel.  Previous  to  the  suppression  of  religion* 
bouses  in  Belgium  by  the  French  republican  government  a! 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  Brussels  contained  thirty -one 
monasteries,  two  convent*  of  B<  guins,  twoof  English  nuns, 
and  eighteen  oratories  ;  ami  during  the  middle  ages,  the  ex- 
tent and  magnificence  of  the  monastic  establishments  in  tbi* 
locality  were  truly  amazing. 

The  two  principal  medical  hospitals  of  St.  Peter  ami  Si. 
John  ore  admirably  regulated.  There  Is  also  a  well-man 
aged  lying-in  htwpital,  and  a  military  hospital  attached  tu 
the  barracks.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cere  and  cleanliness 
observed  In  every  part  of  the  hospital  of  8t  Peter; 
to  this  remarkable  attention  Is 
the< 


malady  occurred  lu  the  wards  of  this  establishment,  among 
a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  600  patients.  The  hospital 
of  8t  John  contains  between  200  ami  300  beds,  and  Include* 
a  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  earnest  piety 
and  genuine  benevolence  which  induce  these  and  other  ex 
cmplnry  females  of  the  Catholic  religious  order*  to  go  about 
doing  good,  by  visiting  the  sick  poor,  especially  in  the  ho* 
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piials,  oflrn  excite  the  admiration  of  » tm.ru cm  who  Justly 
appreciate  virtue  and  goodness,  and  convey  a  tacit  reproach 
la  the  pious  Protectant  ladle*  of  England.  There  hi  an  ex- 
cellent society  for  gratuitous  vaccination,  which  la  efficiently 
supported,  and  is  \er>  heneArial  to  llir  (HM>r. 

The  civil  and  military  prison  of  Brussels  is  an  appropriate 
modern  budding,  having  nine  or  .ten  open  courts.  It  U  situ- 
ated very  healthily  In  the  high  H.W.  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
is  under  excellent  management.  The  part  for  civil  offences 
will  contain  500  prisoners.  There  are  three  public  ceme- 
teries, outside  the  boulevards,  adjacent  to  the  gates  of  Ihc 
Hni.  Louvam.  and  Flanders.  The  English  residents  in 
Brussels  have  also  two  burial-grounds  on  the  roads  to  Uccle 
and  Louvain.  Several  commodious  bathing  establishments 
are  formed  upon  the  river  Henne,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  citv  walls,  and  one  for  medical  steam- bath-.  In  the 
Place  Hayalf,  near  the  king's  palace,  are  the  public  hotels 
lit  litiit  fur.  de  FUudrtt,  and  de  rEuropr,  which,  in  the 
extent  and  excellence  of  their  accommodation*,  are  not  much 
surpassed  by  any  on  the  Continent.  There  are  also  several 
large  and  elegant  cafes  which  might  admit  of  comparison 
with  some  of  the  finest  In  Paris.  The  markets  of  Brussels 
amount  to  more  than  twenty,  and  are  all  well  and  abun- 
dantly supplied.  The  principal  corn  market,  In  the  lower 
N.YV.  quarter,  forms  one  of  the  finest  squares  In  the  city. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  handsome  houses,  and  planted  with 
double  rows  of  lofty  trees.  Adjoining  the  lis h  market, 
which  i*  one  of  the  best  In  the  kingdom,  Is  the  market  for 
poultry.  In  which  are  exhibited  baskets  full  of  the  hinder 
legs,  or  rigeU,  of  large  frog*,  neatly  twisted  and  skewered 
up  ready  for  dressing.  Their  appeurnncc  Is  bright  and 
plump,  and  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  as  to  Increase  (he 
unfavourable  prejudice  of  an  English  palate.  Brussels  Is 
amply  supplied  with  culinary  vegtablus  from  market-gar- 
dens. Butchers'  meat  is  good,  and  about  M.  a  pound. 
Game  is  rather  plentiful,  and  poultry  abundant.  Fresh- 
water fish  are  cheap,  sea  fish  rather  dear.  Bread  is  excel 
lent  In  quality,  and  two  thirds  cheaper  than  in  London. 
Groceries)  la  general  are  10  per  rent,  lower,  and  tea  50  per 
ceau  lower  than  in  England.  .Me  and  beer  of  a  good  de- 
scription are  the  common  beverage.  Wines  are  moderate 
in  price,  spirits  particularly  cheap.  Excellent  coal  Is  ob- 
tained, by  the  Charleroy  Canal,  at  one  third  the  cost  in 
London  ;  and  wood  for  fuel  is  cheaply  procured  from  the 
forest  of  Sotgnles.  The  following  tabular  abstract  of  the 
records  for  1838,  which  arc  made  in  Imposing  municipal 
taxes  upon  the  provisions  brought  Into  the  city,  will  serve 
to  show  the  amount  of  different  articles  consumed  In  1838. 


Oxen 

11,001  In  No. 

Brandy  and 

Calves 

14,303  — 

liqueurs 

63.230  galls. 

t*heep  and 

Gin 

1AM  — 

lambs  . 

29,100  — 

7,168,106  — 

Hp 

3.636  — 

Vinegar  . 

38,138  — 

Hams 

T.104  — 

Oats 

278,311  bush. 

Meat  cat  up 

£134.350  lbs. 

Hay 

8,993  tons. 

Fresh  sea 

.-■•iv. 

8,032  — 

fish 

£23,777  value. 

Firewood  . 

71,000  c.  met. 

C.Hl 

098  tons. 

Charcoal  . 

137,540  bush. 

Stockfish  . 

192  — 

Coal 

79,360  urns. 

Bed  herrings 

3,389  bask. 

Timber  . 

19.012  — 

Pickled  her- 

Elmo . 

246.191  bush. 

ring* 

245  tons. 

Bricks 

41,(kV.450  in  No. 

Butter 

31,100  cwts. 

Htone* 

5,983  tons. 

Wines 

104,8*4  galls. 

The  pop.  of  Brussels,  In  1824,  was  84,004;  in  1830-31, 
96,279 ;  and  In  1837,  104,365  •  but  these  numbers  are  exclu- 
sive of  the  pop.  of  the  suburbs,  amounting  to  about  30,000. 

From  the  city  registers,  which  are  very  carefully  com- 
piled, we  And  that  the  average  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brussels,  in  each  of  the  fourteen  years,  from  1834  to  Jan. 
1, 1838,  was  93,093 ;  the  average  annual  births,  4037 ;  deaths, 
3700 ;  marriages,  910,  and  divorces,  3. 

The  climate  of  Brussels  is  temperate,  moist,  and  extreme- 
ly variable.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  upper  town  enjoy  a 
wanner  and  dryer  atmosphere,  and  n  greater  exemption 
from  diseases,  than  those  of  the  lower  town,  from  which 
the  epidemics  that  occur  most  commonly  arise.  In  general 
the  city  Is  healthy,  and  rarely  visited  by  malignant  or  pesti- 
lential fevers.  The  air  is  genial  and  mild,  and  the  sky  often 
serenely  blue.  Refreshing  breezes  blow  from  the  sea,  but 
fogs  not  unfrequently  descend  In  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  temperature  of  Brussels,  compared  with  that  of  Paris. 
Is  colder  in  winter,  and  less  warm  in  rammer ;  compared 
with  London,  it  is  also  colder  In  winter,  but  warmer  in  sum- 
mer. The  dry  nature  of  the  soil  In  the  higher  part  reflects 
the  sun's  rays  la  summer,  so  as  to  render  the  heat  extremely 
oppressive.  In  general  the  weather  Is  more  damp  and  van 
able  than  In  Paris,  and  less  so  than  in  London. 

Among  numerous  benevolent  institution-.,  are  several  ex- 
tensive and  munificently  supported  almshouses,  or  asylums 
for  the  aged.  Infirm,  and  destitute,  who  have  never  resorted 


to  public  begging.  The  buildings  of  these  establishment* 
are  extremely  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  management 
Is  such  as  to  produce  the  most  exemplary  order  and  pro- 
priety. Each  has  from  150  to  200  Inmate*,  and  the  annual 
expense  of  one  (near  the  cathedral  of  ft.  Gudule)  is  defrayed 
by  voluntary  contributions,  amounting  to  25,000  francs,  col- 
lected from  the  public  houses  of  the  city  ;  to  the  proprietor* 
of  which  5  fr.  are  awarded  for  every  300  fr.  contributed  by 
their  customers.  There  is  a  foundling  hospital,  which  hod, 
in  1833, 1920  inmates,  supported  at  an  expense  of  150,000  fr. 
a  year,  of  which  27.300  fr.  are  furnished  by  the  government. 
The  Orphan  Asylum  contains  about  150,  who  are  taught  In 
dustrlal  arts,  and  provided  for  unUl  the  age  of  twenty.  In 
1833,  there  were  ten  almshouses,  or  asylums  for  the  Indi- 
gent, which  supported  3870  persons,  at  an  expense  of  771.684 
fr..  and.  uccording  to  the  official  reports  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  poor,  the  total  number  of  paupers  In  Brussels, 
to  whom  relief  was  administered  in  the  same  year,  was 
31,426,  belonging  to  about  500  families.  The  Board  of  Bene- 
ficence, hi  relieving  31,436  individuals,  expended  158,970  IK, 
which,  with  the  771,684  fr.  supplied  by  the  asylums,  make 
930,654  fr.,  or  .£38,778,  devoted  to  the  poor  in  one  year,  be- 
sides a  great  extent  of  private  charity.  A  great  and  Impor- 
tant institution,  called  the  Societe  I'hllantroplque,  has  for 
its  object  the  prevention  and  extirpation  of  mendicity  :  it  xs 
sup|»rted  by  subscriptions.  In  1833,  the  number  of  pledges 
received  by  the  Mont  de  Ptete,  was  240,940,  and  the  sum 
lent  thereon  was  1,800.543  fr. ;  the  number  of  pledges  re- 
deemed was  179.933,  and  the  amount  refunded  was  1,234.698 
fr.  In  .March,  1831",  the  Central  Savings'  Bank,  established 
In  the  capital  for  the  whole  kingdom,  possessed  a  fund  of 
deposit*  consisting  of  39,971.634  fr.,  or  £1,615,485.  Very 
ample  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  There  are  also  evening  school*  for  adult  me- 
chanics and  labourers,  and  an  excellent  establishment  for 
Instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1832,  the  schools  for  poor 
<  hi  id  re  ii,  Including  a  numerous  one  for  infants,  contained 
5276  scholars,  the  expense  of  whose  Instruction,  during  that 
year,  was  25,596  fr.  A  model  school  receives  from  the 
government  1270  fr.  per  aim.  for  its  head  master,  and  for 
each  of  two  under  masters  424  fr.  Subsidies  to  the  amount 
of  about  1200  fr.  arc  also  awarded  to  three  other  schools, 
one  of  which  is  Jewish,  and  held  at  the  synagogue.  Th* 
primary  schools  connected  with  the  model  school  were  at 
tended  In  1833  by  1780  children.  At  the  same  period  the 
total  number  of  scholars  at  the  different  schools  in  Brussels 
was  8470.  A  large  school  on  the  Lancastrian  system  fa 
established  in  a  spacious  building  erected  for  the  |mrpoae, 
and  suttported  by  a  society  of  benevolent  persona ;  and  Bun- 
day  schools  arc  numerously  attended.  For  the  Instruction 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  In  all  departments  of  scholastic 
knowledge,  and  every  elegant  accomplishment,  there  arc 
many  excellent  academical  Institutions,  public  and  private. 
The  modern  collegiate  establishment,  called  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels,  offers  every  desirable  facility  for  prose- 
cuting a  complete  course  of  study  in  science,  language,  and 
literature.  Besides  a  magnificent  library,  It  possesses  a 
chemical  laboratory  ;  museums  of  natural  history,  mlneralo 
gy,  geology,  comparative  anatomy ;  an  anatomical  theatre; 
and  chambers  for  clinical  practice.  In  1838,  Ihe  number  of 
student*  was  210,  of  whom  30  were  devoted  to  the  physical 
sciences,  80  to  law,  52  to  medicine,  and  39  to  pollle  htera 
turc.  Tile  Royal  Athens-um  is  a  highly  useful  and  prosper- 
ous institution,  established  on  liberal  and  rational  principles, 
and  kept  in  full  operation  by  fifteen  professors  ami  masters 
The  attention  formerly  devoted  to  the  ancient  languages,  so 
as  to  engross  exclusively  the  whole  period  of  youth,  Is  prop- 
erty divided  between  ancient  literature  and  the  more  Im 
i» -riant  modern  experimental  sciences  and  Industrial  arts. 
In  the  former  department  there  are  usually  from  150  to  200 
pupil-,  and  In  the  latter  from  250  to  300.  The  hall  for  Ice 
turing  will  hold  1200  persons.  There  is  a  fine  veterinary 
and  agricultural  college,  with  150  students,  a  military  srhool. 
and  a  school  for  Instructing  boys  scientifically  in  the  princi- 
ples of  commerce,  and  the  operations  of  the  mechanical  arts 
Several  societies  and  establishments  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature  have  a  high  and  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. The  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  was  founded  in  1769 
The  Geographical  Establishment,  in  the  Faubourg  ire  Flan 
ores,  was  founded  In  1830,  by  M.  Vander  Mrlcn.  an  affluent 
and  patriotic  gentleman.  On  the  boulevards,  at  the  K.  an- 
gle of  the  city  wall,  Is  the  Observatory,  a  neat  and  appropri 
ate  edifice,  with  two  towers  commanding  an  extensive  horl 
ion.  Its  site  fa  190  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  North  sen. 
This  establishment  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  \erj 
superior  philosophical  Instruments,  and  serves  not  only  fur 
the  proserution  of  astronomical  and  mnteorologicnl  observa- 
tions, but  for  the  promotion  of  all  the  kindred  mathcmatlr.il 
and  experimental  sciences,  especially  that  of  horology.  Nim 
the  Observatory,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  city  wall,  is  ;;„ 
Botanic  Garden,  which  I*  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  trie 
finest  In  Europe.    An  Institute  of  fine  arts  award*  prize*  tr 
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,  which  I*  numerously 
by  students,  whose  productions  form  an  annual 
exhibition.  There  is  also  a  society  of  friends  of  the  tine 
arts.  A  royal  conservatory  of  music  is  attended  by  400  pu 
pils,  many  of  whom  become  eminent  performers ;  and  In- 
firm and  nged  musicians  are  assisted  by  an  institution  called 
the  Bociety  of  Apollo. 

For  the  promotion  of  mercantile  and  mechanical  knowl- 
edge, there  is  a  commercial  society,  and  one  for  the  encour- 
agement of  arts  and  Industry.  Two  medical  societies  com- 
lee  very  numerous  bodies  of  learned  physicians,  and  other 
e.  In  the  old  court,  or  Palace  of 
i  Arts,  la  a  museum  of  natural  history,  that  surpasses 
it  and  value  every  other  in  the  kingdom.  The  dc- 
y,  ornithology,  entomology,  and  mineral- 
ogy, are  especially  replete  with  rare  and  admirable  sped 
mens,  including  animals  from  the  Dutch  Bast  Indian  colo 
nles,  Russian  mineral*,  and  all  the  volcanic  products  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Another  portion  of  the  edifice  contains 
Use  great  public  library,  of  nearly  140,000  vol*.,  and  15.000 
historical  MUB.  and  minerals.  The  latter  were  collected  at 
■  very  early  period,  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  ore  of 
extreme  value  *,  many  being  richly  adorned  with  miniature 
paintings  of  exquisite  beauty,  bv  the  early  Flemish  artists, 
and  the  greater  part  are  splendidly  bound  In  crimson  moroc- 
co. Above  3000  vols,  of  the  books  were  printed  in  the  15th 
century.  The  third  division  of  the  palace  I*  occupied  by  a 
collection  of  about  500  paintings,  by  the  great  Flemish  roas- 
ters from  Van  Eyck  to  Rubens,  and  his  numerous  pupil*. 
The  library,  museums,  and  gallery,  are  constantly  open  to 
the  public.  This  spacious  building  serves  also  for  public 
lectures,  which  are  delivered  gratuitously  every  day,  by  the 
most  eminent  professors,  on  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  ar- 
chiterture,  doctrine  of  chances,  philosophy  of  history,  his- 
tory of  the  sciences,  history  of  Belgium,  general  literature, 
hygiene,  Individual  and  public,  and  industrial  mechanic*. 
Besides  the  great  literary  treasures  In  the  old  palace,  there 
I*  a  national  library  possessing  00,000  voKand  1100  MBS. ; 
and  several  of  the  public  Institutions  have  large  and  choice 
collections  of  scientific  and  literary  w  orks.  Brits*.  Is  Indent 
affords  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  require  the  use  of 
modern  publications  for  study  or  amusement ;  not  only  from 
its  convenient  central  position  lietween  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  the  three  great  foci  of  Euro|>enn  literature; 
but  that,  owing  to  a  very  active,  yet,  perhaps,  not  strictly 
equitable,  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  publishers  of  the 
Belitic  m  pi  la  I,  all  the  best  new  French  works,  in  every  de- 
pnrtincrt  of  science  and  literature,  are  reprinted  in  Brussels, 
with  equal  accuracy  ami  neatness,  nearly  as  soon  us  the) 
appear  in  Parts,  and  commonly  at  one  third  of  the  original 
cost.  Paris  and  the  Parisians  are  the  models  which  the 
(wople  of  Brussels  ore  ambitious  to  Imitate.  They  advert 
accordingly  with  much  complarenry  to  those  points  of  re 
•ambiance  which  their  city  evhihits— its  circumambient 
boulevards  forming  a  fashionable  promenade  beneath  inn 
brugeous  trees ;  its  palace  garden  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  Tuilleries :  its  cafes,  that  emulate  the  splendid  saloons 
of  the  Palais  Royal ;  Its  (rand  theatre  fur  the  operatic  drama, 
and  smaller  one  for  vaudevilles.  These,  and  other  copies 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  capital,  with  a  genera! 
adoption  of  the  French  language,  and,  among  tlie  w  ealthier 
Classes,  an  anxious  observance  of  French  manners  and 
fashions,  have  obtained  for  Brussels  the  appellation  of 
"  Pari*  in  miniature."  The  common  language  of  the  w  ork 

Sr  classes  in  the  lower  and  commercial  parts  of  the  my  is 
emUh.  and  a  smaller  portion  speak  the  Walloon,  a  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  Gallic  tribes  antecedent  to  the 
Franks.  It  may,  In  general,  be  observed,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  H  nis*el*  are  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  enlightened  en- 
terprise, and  exhibit  a  zealous  disposition  to  adopt  all  rational 
improvements  in  social  Institutions.  In  the  physical  sciences, 
and  industrial  arts;  while,  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  they 
retain,  with  peculiar  veneration,  many  notions  and  cere- 
monious customs  that  belong  to  remote  ages  of  ignorant  su- 
perstition. Public  charities  are  supported  with  treat  liberal  - 
Ity.  Modem  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  especially  music 
and  painting,  are  cultivated  with  ardent  emulation.  The 
drama  is  powerfully  patronized,  and  the  performances  at 
the  principal  theatre  ore  got  up  In  a  sumptuous  and  master- 
ly style.  A  classification  of  the  Inhab.,  published  In  1KB, 
when  the  whole  amounted  to  93,574,  shows  the  number  of 
wholesale  merchants  to  be  350;  dealers  in  wine  and  brandy, 
130;  brewers  of  beer,  55;  keeper*  of  ewtamlncts,  or  bouses 
for  drinking  and  smoking.  300;  distiller*  of  spirits,  40;  ba- 
ker*, 135;  butchers:,  35.  At  the  nunc  time  there  were  113 
doctors  of  tnedn-ine,  »|  surgcony,  and  4lt  apothecaries. 

The  manufactures  of  Brussels  consist  principally  of  Its 
eetebrmtedbxce  and  tulle,  and  of  carpets,  fine  linen,  hosiery. 


printed  cottons,  hats,  paper,  soap,  randies,  chemical  prodiK 
ilons,  painted  porcelain,  leather,  fabrics  of  horse  hair,  and 
caoutchouc,  articles  of  Iron,  brass,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
cut  glass;  clocks,  lamps,  mathematical,  optical,  and  surgi- 
cal instruments  The  establishments  are  numerous  and  of 
the  highest  description  for  brewing  beer,  refining  sugar  and 
•alt,  cabinet-making,  cartiage-bitilding,  lithography,  type- 
founding,  and  printing  and  binding  book*.  In  the  year  1833, 
there  were  forty-five  printing-offices,  all  in  active  operation. 
In  addition  to  the  commerce  arising  from  its  manufactures, 
and  the  consumption  by  the  Inhabitants,  Brussels  possesses 
nn  Important  transit  trade,  by  means  of  its  two  canals, 
consisting  of  nil  kind*  of  grain,  coals,  timber,  Iron,  stones, 
lime,  bricks,  and  various  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  of 
foreign  countries.  The  number  of  canal  boat*  which  enter- 
ed Brussels  during  the  three  months,  April  to  June,  In  1833. 
was  1560,  of  80,7*7  tons.  Cheap  and  expeditious  convey- 
ance to  Antwerp  Is  supplied  by  the  railroad,  the  carriages 
of  which  proceed  from  Brussels  every  alternate  hour.  The 
establishments  connected  with  commercial  operations  are— 
Use  Commksainn  Biiperieure  d'lndustrle  et  de  Commerce,  Tri- 
bunal  de  Commerce,  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Societe  Gene- 
rale  pour  favoriscr  ('Industrie,  Hoeiete  du  Commerce  de 
Bruxclles,  six  insurance  companies,  the  Entrepot,  Royal  Ex- 
change, Custom  House,  and  very  commodious  public  rooms, 
called  the  Brussels  Lloyds,  where  merchants  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  perusal  of  the  dally  papers. 
There  are  two  targe  annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise ;  one  of  twelve  days,  commencing  May  33  ; 
the  other  of  fourteen  days,  beginning  the  18th  October. 

The  municipal  nuihorlty  of  Brussels  is  vested  in  a  burgo- 
master and  four  sheriffs.  They  constitute  the  city  regency, 
whose  sanction  must  be  obtained  to  all  measures  affecting 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  citizens.  The  supreme  court 
of  law  and  other  national  tribunals  seated  In  the  capital, 
are  noticed  In  the  article  on  Belgium,  where  farther  particu- 
lars are  given  respecting  some  of  the  institutions  hero  men- 
tioned. 

Brussels  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  In  GOO,  and  to 
have  been  walled  in  1044.  A  code  of  municipal  laws  waa 
formed  In  1339,  involving  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury. 
About  1300,  sixty  trades  were  incorporated  In  nlno  classes, 
to  represent  the  citizens  In  all  questions  of  taxation.  Lib 
eral  notions  of  government  continued  to  prevail,  and  the 
population  and  extent  of  the  city  were  much  Increased.  In 
the  general  persecution  of  the  Jews  during  1370-71,  hun 
dri'ds  of  that  race  wet.-  pi  I  to  deuih  in  Brussels,  and  the 
amount  of  their  confiscated  property  In  the  province  of 
Brabant  wits  nearly  13,000,01 *>  norms.  Under  the  Duke* 
of  Burgundy,  at  the  cottimeticeitMiUt  ol*  tlie  15lh  century, 
Brussels  became  a  distinguished  seat  of  learning  and  the 
art->.  and  was  the  residence  of  a  magnificent  court,  which 
sr. -illy  promoted  the  progress  of  science  literature  com- 
merce, anil  manufactures,  especially  the  w  eaving  of  linens 
and  woollens,  and  beautiful  tapestry.  In  1489,  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Mouse  of  Austria,  the  city  was  desolated 
by  a  dreadful  plague,  which  destroyed  30,000  inhab.,  and 
produced  n  famine,  w  hose  i  fleet*  losied  four  year*.  Brus- 
sels was  highly  prospenms  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
who  often  dwell  la  its  palace,  and  made  it  the  scene  of  his 
final  abdication  m  1555.  The  intolerant  and  oppressive 
proceedings  of  Philip  II.  kindled  that  rebellion  In  the  Low 
Countries  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Cnited  Provinces.  In  1568,  the  martyr*  of 
freedom,  founts  ICgmont  and  Home,  were  beheaded  lu  the 
Gnutdi  Place.  Aim-  »  kjIcM  exaction  of  exorbitant  taxes 
at  length  excited  a  general  rcvult  of  the  citizens,  and  after 
many  change*  and  party  contentions,  and  the  loss,  in  1579, 
of  37,000  inhab.  by  the  plague,  the  Spanish  governors,  in 
lj'.if,  gave  up  the  place  to  the  Austrian  dynasty,  under 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  again  revived  and  prospered. 

BruvseU,  In  1695,  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  and  bow 
burded  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Villeroy,  when  14 
churches  and  convents  were  destroyed,  with  4000  houses. 
In  1706  the  keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  In  1746  It  was  again  attacked  by  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  to  whom  It  capitulated  after 
a  siege  of  three  weeks.  In  1794,  after  the  ttorni  of  tlie 
French  revolution  had  burst  upon  it,  and  Belgium  was  an- 
nexed to  France,  It  became  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dyle.  In  lH.r.t,  Napoleon  entered  the  city  with 
great  pomp,  at  the  head  of  10,000  troops,  w  it, 
of  the  citizens  In  splendid  uniform.  Twelve; 
wards,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Brm 
quarters  of  the  British  army,  and  seut  forth  the  troop*  who, 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  put  an  end  to  the  awUnous 
career  of  that  extraordinary  Individual.  From  that  period 
Brussels,  conjointly  with  the  Hague,  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  until  the  Belgkc  revolution  of 
Sept.  1730,  which  made  It  the  capital  of  Belgium.  {Oocu 
mrntt  ohiifingiw  tommunirattd  by  M-  I'andrr  .Varlfu  •/ 
f  Bru„tf, ;  JtesjWg  BnuseU 
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and  its  Knrirans  ;  Guide  to  Brussels  and  Rrlgtum.  Pahs  ; 
OratUn's  Mitt,  oftke  XetherloMds  i  Dilkes  dee  Pays  Ras  ; 
Traveller's  Quid*  through  Belgium,  Haciie  ;  .HJtson's 
Handbook  for  Residents  ,n  Relgtum,  Brussels.  4-t.) 

BRITON,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund,  ami 
par.  Bruioo.  on  the  Brue,  :i  m.  8.  by  E.  Bristol.  Pop. 
§031.  It  it  well  built,  consisting  principally  of  three  (treat*, 
having  a  common  centre,  with  a  good  market  house,  whan 
the  sessions  for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  are  sometime* 
held.  Here  la  a  well-endowed  huspital,  founded  by  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  for  the  lupporl  of  poor  men  ,-uid  women, 
and  for  the  support  and  education  of  a  certain  number  of 
children.  la  1KB?  tbU  town  had  four  silk-mills,  employing 
In  all  352  hands.  Market,  Saturday  ;  fair*  fur  cattle  9»th 
of  April  and  19lb  of  September. 

BRUTUS,  L.  Ingham  co.,  Mich.   Poo.  97. 

Barm,  L,  Cayuga  co-,  N.  Y,  7  m.  N.  Auburn.  153  m.  W. 
by  N.  Albany.  Watered  by  Branch  and  Cold  Spring  creek*, 
which  flow  into  Seneca  river.  It  coo  la  la*  the  village  of 
Woedsport  on  the  Erie  canal,  which  posse*  through  it.  It 
has  thirteen  store*,  two  fulling-mills,  two  grist  mill*,  nine 
sawmills,  fifteen  school*,  751  scholars.   Pop.  2044. 

BRYAN,  county,  Ga.  Situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  480  sq.  m.  Ogeechee  river  liounil*  it  on 
the  N.E.,  and  St.  Catharine's  tound,  a  branch  uf  the  At 
Untie,  on  the  S.E.  Drained  by  Cannouchee  r.,  and  IU 
branches.  The  soil  1*  marshy.  It  coo  tain*  four  academies, 
65  students.  Pop.  whites  H«r7.  stave,  227".  free  <-,,l..ured  7  ; 
total  3189.  No  other  return*  were  received.  Capital, 
Brvnn  C  H 

BUCHANAN,  county,  Mo.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  stale,  and  contain*  800  so.  in.  Bounded  by  Missouri 
river  on  the  W.  Drained  by  Little  Platte  river,  it  contained 
In  1B40,  8476  neat  cattle,  6071  sheep,  23,778  sw  ine  ;  and  pro- 
duced 18S4  bushels  of  wheat,  104,961  of  Indian  com.  1*2.060 
of  potatoes,  3300  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  fourteen  stores 
three  grist-mills,  two  saw- mills,  seventeen  schools,  427 
scholars.  Pop. :  whiles,  4004 ;  slaves,  337 ;  free  coloured,  6 ; 
total,  0237.   Capital,  Sparta. 

Bccuaxak,  v.,  Botetourt  co_  Va.  Situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  James  river,  opposite  to  Pattonsburg,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  line  bridge. 

Bcchaxajs.  L,  Berrien  co.,  Mich  Watered,  In  it*  W. 
part,  by  St.  Joseph's  river.  It  contains  one  grist-mill,  one 
saw  mill,  three  schools,  57  scholars.  Pop.  -M 
'  BUCHOREST  or  BUKOREST,  a  city  of  Wallachla,  of 
which  it  la  the  cap,  being  the  residence  of  the  hospodar, 
and  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  on  the  Dainboritzn.  over  which 
there  Is  here  a  bridge ;  37  m.  (direct  dlst.)  from  it*  con- 
fluence with  the  Danube,  and  2H0  in.  W..VW.  Constant! 
nople ;  lai.  44«  96*  43"  N. ;  long.  t«P  47'  E.  Pop.  variously 
estimated  at  from  60.000  to  80.000.  It  U  situated  In  a  vast 
swampy  plain,  is  divided  into  above  60  quarters,  and  though 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  not  built  according  to 
any  regular  plan,  and  presents  a  curious  display  of  bar- 
barism and  civilization  In  its  mud  cabins,  brick  houses  cov- 
ered with  shingles,  and  spacious  hotels;  and  in  the  vulgar 
finery  of  the  boy  an,  or  nobles,  and  the  rags  and  61th  of  the 
other  classes.  It  also  present*  a  curious  mixture  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Oriental  habit*  and  costume ;  half  the  Inhab. 
wearing  hats  and  coats,  and  half  cnlpnc*  and  pelisse*. 
Some  of  the  street*  are  paved  ;  but  they  are  mostly  board- 
ed over,  or  rather  covered  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  other 
large  logs  laid  transversely,  instead  of  a  pavement;  and 
from  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  and  the  slovenliness  of  the 
inhabit.,  all  the  filth  of  the  streets  collect*  under  this  rude 
door.  The  street*  arc  thence  called  poult,  or  bridge*,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh,  they  "  are  really  bridges  floating 
as  riven  of  filth.  In  winter  this  Is  continually  sploshing 
np  through  the  interstices,  and  in  summer  it  rise*  in  clouds 
of  black  dust  ;  and  at  all  seasons  1*  attended  with  a  foul 
an  wholesome  odour,  generating  putrid  fevers  and  the 
plague."  The  palace  of  the  hospodar.  or  prince,  an  im- 
mense old  pile,  and  the  metropolitan  church,  are  to  the 
largest  square  In  the  centre  of  the  town.  Near  to  them  Is 
the  fire  tower,  60  feet  In  height,  whence  a  full  view  of  the 
dry  Is  obtained.  It  ha*  a  vast  number  of  churches,  each 
with  from  three  to  six  spires,  or  towers !  It  has  also  about 
90  monaatcrie*  and  convents,  and  30  khans,  or  Oriental 
lans,  with  several  hospitals,  one  of  which,  for  the  military, 
managed  by  German  physicians,  is  said  to  be  very  well  con- 
ducted: another  hospital,  founded  In  1835,  by  a  bequest 
left  by  Prince  Brankovaoo,  U  also  stated  to  lie  worthy  of 
notice  There  la  a  wooden  theatre,  where  French  plays 
and  Italian  operas  are  sometimes  performed.  The  oilier 
principal  buildings  are  a  large  bazar,  and  the  residence* 
of  the  consuls  or  ambassador*  of  the  different  European 
Since  the  final  emancipation  of  the  prov..  In  1834, 


BUCKINGHAM. 

lion.  In  tiiis  view  the  college  of  St.  Snuvsln  has  been 
organized,  which  furnishes  instruction  to  500  pupils.  The 
French  langu'ige  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a  gentle 
man  who  resided  long  in  Puns.  In  odditioa  to  thia  four 
other  schools  have  been  opened  In  the  city,  when  Instruc- 
tion is  afforded  gratuitously  to  all  who  choose  to  accept  it. 
There  is  also  a  lyceum  for  the  Greek* ;  and  a  public  library, 
a  society  of  belles  lettres,  and  an  agricultural  society,  have 
been  established. 

Formerly  the  boyars  used  to  ride  oa  horseback;  but 
about  40  yean  ago  they  adopted  the  practice  of  riding  h> 
carri'iges.  and  now  would  hardly  cross  to  the  opposil--  side 
of  the  street  without  using  one  of  them.  When  Dr.  Clarke 
was  her.-,  no  number  >•!  carriages  w-iis  esliiiialrd  at  4USJ, 
and  nt  present,  it  t>  probably  not  luatertnlly  diflVrent.  Bui 
Bucharest  I*  principally  distinguished  by  profligacy  of  man 
nen.  Gambling  Isouses  arc  most  abundant ;  and  pnwtl 
iut<  s  are  more  nurueruu*  in  it  than  in  any  other  European 
city  of  nearly  the  same  sine:  n  tax  upon  them  has,  in  fact, 
been  suggested  as  the  most  proline  source  of  revenue,  but 
in  tins  respect,  as  in  most  others,  some  Improvements  have 
taken  place. 

The  trade  of  the  town  Is  very  consldembln.  The  ex- 
port* consist  of  wool,  butter,  wheat,  bid**,  yellow  berries, 
tallow,  hone)',  wax.  4tc.,  seat  by  the  Danube,  or  by  Varna, 
to  Odessa,  Constantinople,  4tc. :  they  also  export  immense 
herds  of  homed  rattle,  hogs,  ave.  to  Germany,  whence  they 
import  aliuo«l  every  tinng  thej  lin\c.  from  Ibe  cheapest 
necessaries  up  to  the  most  cxpeusivc  luxuries.  There  are 
considerable  numbers  id  German  artlxatis,  particularly  of 
watchmakers  and  Jewellers,  In  the  town. 

The  old  cap.  of  Wallarhia  was  Tergovist;  but  in  1QM 
the  -.  at  ol  Jul  eminent  was  transferred  to  the  present  city, 
then  only  a  miserable  village,  belonging  ton  boynr,  called 
Burhor,  from  whom  it  has  taken  its  name.  [Sto  W*L- 
Lacuia;  and  Haiti's  Journey  from  Csmstanttnopl*  to 
Kugland.  cap.  II ;  Maemtchael's  Journey  from  Moscow  to 
Constantinople,  p.  107-120  ;  Clarke's  7V**W*,  vat,  964, 
fee  ;  Revue  ds  Deux  Monde*  for  May.  1839,  see. 

BUCK,  I .  Luzerne  co..  Pa.  It  contains  eight  saw  mills, 
one  school,  45  scholars.    Pop.  307. 

HICK  ('KEEK,  i  .  Hancock  co.,  Ia  It  has  one  gust 
milt    Pop.  224. 

BUCKr A8TLEIG H ,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Stanborough.  179  m.  S.W.  by  W.  London. 
Pop.  in  1891.  9240;  1831.  9445;  houses,  480;  area,  6790 
acres.  It  consists  of  one  main  street,  on  the  line  of  the 
great  western  road  from  London  to  Plymouth ;  and  of  an- 
other branching  from  it  on  the  W.  side  down  the  incline, 
and  called  the  Lower  Town.  Generally  speaking,  the 
house*  are  meanly  built:  11  is  paved,  bul  not  lighted.  The 
church  Is  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Dart,  on  the  N. 

of  the  town.  In  the  meadows  beneath  which  there  are  some 
remain*  of  on  ancient  Cislertuin  abbey.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  wool-combing  and  weaving  serge*, 
for  which  there  are  three  or  four  manufactories  In  the 
town.  There  la  also  a  copper  mine  in  tbc  parish,  that  Is, 
or  was  recently,  in  work :  and  limestone  Is  quarried  and 
burnt  in  considerable  quantities,  for  manure  to  the  surround- 
ing district.  There  are  fain  held,  for  the  sale  of  live  stock, 
the  third  Thursday  In  June,  and  second  Thursday  in  Sept, 
The  weekly  market  has  been  long  discontinued.  The  an- 
nual value  of  property  In  1815  was  17 5809.  There  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  encampment  In  the  parish. 

Ill  VKF1ELD,  p.U  Oxford  co..  Me.,  32  m.  W.  by  8.  Au- 
gusta, 50  m.  N.  by  W.  Portland,  501  W.   Watered  by  a 
branch  of  Androscoggin  river.    It  contains  eight  store*,  on* 
fulling-mill,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw-mills,  forty -^x  tan 
neries.  one  academy,  25  students,  thirteen  schools,  656  *choi 
an.   Pop.  1690. 

BUCKINGHAM,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Northamptonshire,  E.  the  co*.  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  and 
Middlesex.  8.  Berks,  nnd  W.  Oxford.  Hhape  very  Irregular; 
area  472.320  acres,  of  which  about  440.MKI  are  supposed  to 


i  the  rapacious  and  brutal  despotism  of  the  Turks,  Im- 
provement* of  all  kinds  have  begun  to  be  set  on  foot,  and 
the  most  praiseworthy  e dons  have  been  made  to  supply  all 
clause*,  especially  to  the  capital,  with  the  mean*  of  educa 


le  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
one  of  the  richest  tract*  to  the  empire,  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  co..  and  ha*,  oa  either  side,  range*  of  hill*.  It  I* 
about  equally  divided  between  tillage  and  pasture.  The 
grass  land*  ore  partly  used  for  the  dairy,  and  partly  for 
i  ailing  Agriculture  but  indifferent ;  there  Is  a  great  waste 
of  horse  power,  and  a  proper  rotation  is  not  always  observ- 
ed. Sheep  ore  an  important  stock,  nnd  the  avenge  v.  eight 
of  their  fleece  is  supposed  lo  have  been  Increased,  during 
the  present  century,  from  3  to  5  lbs. ;  many  bogs  are  also 
kept ;  awl  large  quantities  of  ducks  are  raised  at  Aylesbury 
and  other  place*.  There  are  some  largo  estates.  Farm* 
of  a  medium  size  average  about  180  acres.  Incase*  pretty 
common  -,  but  they  arc  not  granted  for  a  sufficiently  long 
term,  and  are  defective  in  not  laying  any  restriction*  on 
the  tenant  as  to  cropping.  Average  rent  of  land  In  1810, 
31/.  1J**.  nn  acre.   Cottage*  generally  good,  and  most  of 
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litem  nave  (aniens.  The  manufacture  of  pillow  lace  hu 
greatly  declined ;  but  a  good  deal  of  it  raw  plat  la  made  In 
the  parti  of  the  county  next  to  Bedford.  Mineral*  of  no 
Importance.  The  Thames  bound*  the  county  on  the  8., 
and  the  Ouse  partly  intersects  it,  and  partly  bounds  It  on 
the  N.  It  contains  eight  hund*.  and  202  parishes  and  had, 
m  1841,  31.071  Inhab.  houses  and  155,989  inhabs.,  of  whom 
76,316  were  males,  and  79,673  females  ;  It  returns  11  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.,  three  for  the  co.,  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  Buckingham,  and  Wy- 
combe. Hum  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1837-38, 
£61.634.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  £602,872 ; 
profits  and  professions  In  ditto,  £*22,983. 

BucamauAJt,  a  par.,  pari,  bar.,  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Buckingham,  hum!  of  same  name,  on  the  Ouse,  SO  ra.  N.YV. 
London.  Area  of  par.  5330  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1831,  3465 ; 
1831,  3610 :  houses  at  the  latter  date,  740.  Except  on  the 
N.  aide,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  the  Quae,  over  which 


there  are  three  stone  bridges.  It  consist*  chiefly  of  one 
long  street,  which  la  paved  and  lighted;  house*  of  brick, 
and  neatly  built.  The  church,  with  n  gwxl  tower  and  »plre, 


1780,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  Temple 
It  ha*  a  free  grammar  and  green-coat  school  for 
96  boy*,  and  a  national  school  for  300  boys  and  girl* ;  two 
ancient  hospital*,  supporting  six  green-coat  and  ten  blue- 
coat  spensloner* ;  and  a  few  minor  charitable  benefactions. 
The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  ten  an- 
nual (air*  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  branch  of  the  Grand 
Junction  canal  extend*  to  the  town,  by  which  coal*,  kx. 
are  supplied.  No  particular  manufacture  is  carried  on :  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  paper  and  corn-mills,  and  a  few 
Quarries.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there  are 
Uderman  and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  limits  of  the 
bor,  which  were  previously  co-extensive  with  the  par.,  are 
restricted  to  that  portion  of  It  on  which  the  town  stands, 
and  which  comprises  about  thn 


three-fourths  of  the  pop.  The 
was  incorporated  by  a  charter  In  1st  of  Mary,  for 
service*  rendered  by  lis  inhabit,  in  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland'* rebellion :  the  corporation  was  a  self-elected 
body,  consisting  of  a  bailifT  and  twelve  chief  burgesses, 
who,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Art,  returned  two  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  last-mentioned  act  not  merely  gave 
the  suffrage  to  the  £10  householders  of  the  bor.,  but  in- 
1  with  them  the  £10  householders  of  the  parish.,  and 
of  several  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  Registered 
I  in  1838,  341.  There  is  a  court  or  gen.  sessions  for 
i  bor.  held  twice  a  year.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  summer 
tie  for  the  co-  The  jail  was  built  in  1758,  by  Lord 
,  through  whose  Influence  the  act  for  holding  one 
of  the  assizes  here  was  procured ;  both  hating  previously 
been  held  at  Aylesbury.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
does  not  exceed  £63  a  year.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  It  la  the  central  town  of  a  union  of  30  parishes 
Buckingham  i*  a  polling  town  for  the  co.  Till  within  a 
recent  period,  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  furnished 
employment  to  many  of  the  women  and  children.  The 
1  title  of  the  Temple  family  **  derived  from  the  town, 
m'*  Mag.  Brit.,  I.;  Casts'**'*  flr-ii  ;  Par  Pap.  mnd  Ret  ) 


twnqham.  t_,  Wayne  co..  Pa.    Bounded  £.  by  Dela- 
river.   It  ha*  three  school*.  50  scholars.    Pop.  333. 
Buckiboram,  p.  t ,  Buck*  co ,  Pa.,  104  m  E  by  N.  Har- 
risburg.  166  W.    It  contain*  a  well-endowed  academy, 
•even  stores,  six  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills, 
•even  schools,  381  scholars.    Pop  3483. 

H  i  <  x  i  no  ham,  county,  Va.  Situated  8.  by  E.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  Hlflsq.  m.  Bounded  N.W. 
and  N.  by  June*  river,  8.  by  Appomattox  river.  It  con- 
tained in  1840, 1 1.881  neat  rattle,  14.566  sheep,  33.345  swine  ; 
and  produced  168,771  bushel*  of  wheat.  1311  of  rye.  43H,<»13 
of  Indian  corn,  337,080  of  oat*.  30,539  of  potatoes.  3,452.320 
pounds  of  tobacco,  10,941  of  cotton.  It  had  thirty  st.im*, 
one  furnace,  one  woollen  factory. one  cotton-factory,  twenty- 
two  flouring-mill*.  fifty-two  grist  mill*,  forty-four  saw-mill*, 
seventy-six  tanneries,  nine  distilleries,  one  college,  97  atu- 
dents,  sixteen  academies,  300  students,  twenty  schools,  356 
scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  7323 ;  slave*,  10,014 ;  free  coloured, 
449  j  total,  18,786.   Capital,  Maysvllle. 

BucKtiioiiAM  C.H..  p. o.,  Maysvllle  v ,  capital  of  Buck 
ingham  co.,  Va.,  70  m.  W.  Richmond,  158  W.  Situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  county. 

BUCKLANQ,  p.  U,  Franklin  co..  Mass..  104  m.  W.  by 
N.  Boston.  413  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Deerfteld  river,  by  a 
branch  of  which  it  Is  watered.   Incorporated  in  1779.  It 


Pop.  1084. 

fiucKLAMD,  p.  v..  Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  Ill  m.  N.  Rich- 
mond, 43  W.  It  has  an  elevated  situation  on  Broad  Run, 
la  the  N.W.  part  of  the  co.,  and  contain*  one  church  free 
to  all  denomination*,  two  stores,  two 


BUDA. 

BUCKRAM, p.  v..  Oyster  Bay  t..  Queen'*  co.,  N.  Y.,  179 
m.  B.  Albany,  359  W.  Situated  on  Beaverdam  creek.  In  the 
N.  part  of  Long  Island,  and  contain*  one  Friend*'  church, 
two  stores,  two  grist-mill*,  and  about  100  inhab. 

BUCKS,  county.  Pa.  Situated  In  the  S.B.  part  of  the 
•tate,  and  contain*  546  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Delaware 
river.  Drained  by  Tohlckon  and  Neshamony  creeks.  Plum- 
bago, or  black  lead,  i*  found  in  Southampton  t.  It  con 
tained  In  1840,  31805  neat  cattle,  27.244  sheep.  33,516  swine . 
and  produced  236,915  bushels  of  wheat,  255,666  of  rye, 
680,128  uf  Indian  corn,  107,864  of  bucltwheat,  884,870  of 
oats,  237,979  of  potatoes,  1380  pounds  of  silk  cocoon*,  n  had 
133  store*,  ten  lumber  yard*,  two  fulling  mill*,  two  woollen- 
factories,  two  cotton-factories  with  71)00  spindles,  eleven 
flouring-mill*,  ninety-four  gristmills  eighty  saw-mills  fif- 
teen "il  nulls  twenty-four  tanneries  twenty -two  potteries, 
two  distilleries,  one  brewery,  four  printing-offices,  four 
weekly  newspapers,  one  college,  30  students  eight  aca- 
demies. 233  students,  ninety  one  schools  5696  scholars. 
Pop.  48.107.  Capital,  Doyleatown. 

Bick*.  t.,  Tuacarawa*  co.,  O.  It  contains  one  More, 
one  gritt-mlll,  four  saw-mills  one  distillery,  six  schools, 
570  scholars.   Pop.  1547. 

Buck*,  t.,  8t.  Joseph  co..  Mich.  Watered  by  St.  Joseph'* 
river,  which  crosses  It*  8.E.  corner,  and  by  Rocky  river,  Its 
tribatary.  It  ha*  several  small  lake*  in  it*  W.  part,  and 
contain*  two  fulling-mills,  one  flooring-mill,  two  saw -mil  U, 
live  schools,  149  scholar*.    Pop.  787. 

BUCKSPOKT,  p.  t.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  58  m.  N.E.  by  E. 
Augusta,  654  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  aide  o( 
Penobscot  river,  15  m.  below  Bangor,  just  above  the  bead 
of  Orphan  island,  on  ground  gradually  aicending  from  the 
river.  It  1*  handsomely  laid  out,  and  neatly  built.  It  has 
harbour,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels 
the  largest  class ;  and  the  river  seldom  freexea  here  In 
the  winter.  The  lower  ferry  on  the  Penobscot  r.  crosses  at 
this  place.  In  shipping  I*  considerable,  and  It  ha*  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  particularly  In  lumber.  It  contains  five  foreign 
commercial  house*,  eighteen  retail  stores  one  fulling  mill, 
three  grist  mills  eight  oil-mills,  two  tanneries,  two  acad- 
emies 65  students,  fifteen  schools  1371  scholar*.  Pop. 
3015. 

BUCYRU8.  p.  t_,  capital  of  Crawford  co.,  O,  02  m.  N. 
Columbus  406  W.  The  village  is  iltnated  on  the  8.  aid* 
of  Sandusky  river,  here  a  small  stream.  It  contain*  a  brick 
court-house,  a  jail,  a  U.  StaU 
and  over  800  Inhab.  The  tow  nship  i 
593  scholar*.   Pop.  1634. 

BUDA,  (Star.  BUDIN ;  ©ma.  OFEN),»  a  royal  free 
city  of  Hungary,  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Pcsth,  It  U 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  Immediately  opposite  to  Pesth,  116  m.  W.  Dcbret- 
zln.  and  135  m.  EJS  E.  Vienna;  lat.  47°  29*  44"  N.,  long. 
19°  3/  30"  E.  Pop  about  41.000.  The  pop.  of  Pesth  may 
be  estimated  at  65,000 ;  *o  that,  if  we  regard  them  a*  one 
city,  it*  pop.,  exclusive  of  the  military,  will  be  about  106,000. 
Bu'da  is  built  on  and  round  the  last  bill  of  a  range  which 
decreases  in  height  as  it  nuproarhc*  the  Danube,  and  U  dl 
vided  into  six  quarters.  The  upper  town,  or  citadel,  occtt 
pies  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the  city,  the  Hchlou- 
berg ;  It  I*  enclosed  by  bastioncd  walls,  but  is  no  lunger  of 
any  importance  as  a  fortress.  Although  the  smallest  divi- 
*lon,  it  contain*  most  of  the  finest  building*.  The  royal 
castle,  or  palace,  begun  in  1749,  is  a  quadrangular  structure 
of  great  extent,  containing  203  apartments  some  of  which, 
as  the  throne-room,  audience-hall,  and  drawing  rooms,  are 
extremely  magnificent.  In  this  building  are  kept  the  regalia 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  Hungarians  attach  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  Importance.  A  large  garden  surround* 
the  palsec :  and  Dr.  Clarke  say*  that  the  view  from  one  of 
It*  balconies  elevated  on  a  rock  above  the  Danube,  i*  one 
of  the  most  striking  he  had  ever  *cen.  The  church  of  the 
Virgin'*  Ascension,  and  the  Garrison  church,  both  Gothic 
edifices  the  Bute'*  palace,  high  judicial  chamber,  town 
hall,  residence  of  the  commandant,  arsenal,  post  office,  sod 
many  other  military  and  civil  public  buildings,  are  situated 
in  this  quarter.  To  the  N  ,  and  at  the  base  of  the  rock  oa 
which  the  citadel  (lands  i*  the  lower,  or  "  Water-town," 
which  in  some  parts  vie*  with  the  former  division  In  ele- 
gance. It  contains  the  church  of  8t.  Anne,  and  several 
other*.  The  lAndttr*tte,  a  well  built  quarter;  the  new 
town,  a  cheerful  suburb  toward  the  E ,  reaching  to  the 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  the  Rnlzemitadt,  or  Tahan.  to  the  8., 
the  most  populous  quarter  of  all ;  and  the  "  Chris  tin*  town," 
to  the  8.W..  extending  Into  the  rich  and  beautiful  Christina 
valley,  are  the  other  divisions  of  Uuda.  The  chief  remain 
lag  buildings  deserving  notice  are  the  churches  of  the 
Capuchins,  the  Elizabethan  nuns  of  St.  Florian,  the  Greek 
church,  the  synagogue,  several  monasteries  and  convents, 
the  palace  of  the  primate  In  the  Landstrassc.  with  the 
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palaces  of  Counu  f»andor.  Tclckl,  ErdAdy,  Zichy,  Pcchy. 
Batthyony,  ttc  A  well-appointed  observatory,  attached  to 
the  University  of  Path.  Hand*  on  the  Blocksbcrg,  an  ad- 
jacent hill  to  the  8,  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rtver. 
Copious  hot  springs,  strongly  Imprefnated  with  sulphur, 
Issue  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  w  hich  Buda  Is  partly 
built,  and  especially  fruw  the  Blocksbcrg.  The  successive 
occupier*  of  the  place.  Romans,  Turks,  and  Christians, 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  springs,  and  have  converted 
them  into  commodious  baths.  Of  those  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  only  broken  fragment*  now  remain  j  but  the  Turk 
tsh  baths  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the 
largest,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  finest  of  the  modern 
baths,  that  of  the  "  Emperor,"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Land- 
straase,  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
There  is  here  also  a  good  theatre,  with  other  places  of 
public  amusement.  Including  numerous  hue  promenades 
Among  the  many  establishments  devoted  to  science  and 
education  in  Buds,  axe  an  archlgymiiaiaium  (high  college), 
a  high  school  in  each  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  a 
school  of  design,  Illyrian  female  schools,  a  public  library, 
cabinets  of  mineralogy,  eonchology,  etc.  Many  of  the  no- 
bility, the  Franciscan  friars,  and  other  bodies,  possess  good 
libraries,  to  which  liberal  access  is  permitted  :  in  the  royal 
palace  there  is  a  gallery  of  paintings  There  are  various 
charitable  institutions.  Including  four  hospitals.  A  bndge 
of  boats,  about  3-4  m.  in  length,  across  the  Danube,  connects 
Buda  with  the  modem  and  finely-built  city  of  Pesth,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river;  but  this  is  about  to  be  su- 
perseded by  a  magnlfkent  suspension  bridge,  the  construc- 
tion of  which,  If  It  be  not  already,  la  to  be  immediately 


The  summit  of  the  Blocksberg  rommnnds  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  of  the  river  and 
the  opposite  city,  "  The  bridge  of  boats  appears  alive  with 
the  crowds  that  are  continually  passing'  on  this  side  i« 
Buda.  full  of  architectural  anomalies,  yet,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  an  object  of  peculiar  Interest :  on  the  other, 
Pesth,  laid  out  in  all  the  regularity  of  street,  and  square, 
and  mall,  and  public  garden.  There  is  not  a  greater  con- 
trast between  the  old  and  new  towns  of  Edinburgh  than 
between  Huda,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Magyars,  and 
Pesth,  a  city  of  yesterday's  growth.  The  one  wanders 
from  terrace  to  terrace.  In  dark  and  dingy  masses,  or  stretches 
la  a  long  line  wherever,  between  the  river  and  the  basis 
of  the  hill,  a  space  of  level  ground  can  receive  It :  the  other, 
a  aeries  of  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
shines  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  plan  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
materials  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
uniformity,  even  In  separate  edifices."  ((Ung.)  Add  to 
this  striking  contrast  the  vastnes*  of  the  river,  the  passing 
of  barges,  ships,  and  steam  packets,  in  the  very  centre,  as 
it  were,  of  Europe,  and  the  scene  and  the  associations 
connected  with  It  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  no  common 


Buda  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  viceroy,  or  palatinate, 
and  the  general  commandant  of  the  kingdom,  the  seat  of 
the  rice  regal  council,  and  the  highest  administrative  au- 
thorities. It  has  much  less  of  a  bustling  and  commercial 
character  than  Pesth.  There  are  a  few  manufactures  of 
linens,  woollens,  silks,  velvet,  leather,  gunpowder,  esrth- 
enware,  ice.,  and  a  cannon-foundry ;  but  Us  principal  trade 
Is  in  its  fine  wines,  of  which  about  330,000  eimer*  are  pro 
duced  annually  from  the  vineyards  around  the  heights  in 
lis  neighbourhood. 

Buda  la  believed  by  soma  writers  to  be  either  the  Cart* 
of  Ptolemy,  or  the  .iqumcum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
It  was  held  by  the  Roman*  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  Attila  made  It  occasionally  his  residence.  Arpnd, 
the  Magyar  chief,  made  It  his  head  quarters  in  900;  and  It 
became  the  cradle  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  It 
i  enlarged  and  Improved  by  succeeding  Hungarian  mon- 
n,  and  made  a  free  city  by  Beta  IV  in  1945  It  was 
by  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  in 
I;  but  w  as  recaptured  by  Ferdinand  I  .  king  of  Bohemia, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V..  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  again  taken  by  Solyman  in  1539,  and  w\s  held  by 
the  Turks  Ull  HM,  when  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists, 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Joseph  II.  removed  the  seat 
of  the  Hungarian  government  thither  in  17KI.  In  1H10,  the 
Taban  quarter,  and  a  part  of  the  Water-town,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  (Ottttrr.  Afar.  F.ucuclop. ;  Murray  t 
Uandk—kforS.  Kuropt ;  OUig't  Btktmia,  Ire.  .  Clarkt't 
Trutel*.  viil.,  XT..  Hvo  ed.) 

BUDUKHSHAN,  a  prov.  of  central  Asia,  now  a  depend- 
ency of  the  khan  of  Koondoox.  between  I  at.  30°  and  30° 
fC.  and  long.  70°  3D\  and  73°  30'  E. ;  having  N.  and  NT.  a 
chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  tribes  claiming  a  Mace- 
donian origin  ;  S.B.  and  8.  the  Bolor-Togh  mountains,  and 
the  high  country  of  the  <  amirs ;  and  W.  the  other  territo- 
ries of  KooaoooB,  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Koocha, 


BUENOS  AYRES. 

a  tributary  of  the  Utus,  which  rises  at  its  S.E.  corner,  and 
soon  becomes  a  considerable  river,  unfordable  even  at  Bu- 
dukhshan  (Pyzabodj.  The  scenery  of  this  country,  and 
its  natural  productions,  have  been  spoken  of  In  high  terms  by 
all  who  have  visited  It :  it  contains  ruby  mines,  and  cliffs  of 
lapis  lazuli.  Near  the  Oxus  the  former  are  still  worked  by 
the  khan  of  Koondoox,  and  the  latter  article,  much  of 
which  was  formerly  sent  Into  China,  Is  obtained  by  lighting 
a  fire  under  the  cliffs,  and  w  hen  hot,  dashing  cold  Water 
upon  llieiii.  which  iau«c»  them  to  Irarlure.  'I  tie  rubv 
mines  were  well  known  to  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  and  at  a 
much  earlier  period :  they  are  at  a  place  called  Uharaa,  on 
the  Verge  of  the  Oius ;  are  dug  in  low  hills;  and  the  gems 
Imbedded  in  limestone  like  round  piece*  of  pebble  or  flints. 
The  inhabitants  of  Budukhshan  ore  Tadjiks;  very  social 
and  hospitable;  speaking  the  Persian  language,  ami  retain 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  prevalent  V  the  Htmk» 
Koosh  before  the  Tartar  Invasion.  Neither  Uzbeks  nor 
Toorkees  had  settled  in  the  country  before  the  chief  ot 
Koondoox  overran  it  about  16  years  ago,  by  w  hum  its  own 
chief  was  dethroned :  since  which  its  peasantry  have  been 
driven  out,  and  a  nibble  of  lawless  soldiery  quartered  iu 
their  stead.  The  capital  is  also  called  Budukhshan,  m 
Fyzahad.  and  Is  near  Uie  E.  bank  of  the  Koocha,  in  lat. 
36°  3W  S,  long.  71°  xx  K.  It  la  said  to  have  be* 
from  Halkh,  ami  most  of  the  in  habitants  are  of  the  81 
sect  This  country  suffered  much  from  a  terrific  earth- 
quake, in  January,  lKri  which  appeared  to  exhibit  lis 
chief  violence  in  this  valley,  and  destroyed  many  roads 
and  villages  and  a  great  part  of  the  population.  (Burnt*'* 
War.  int,  li.Utara.  ill.  17s—  17B;  lUpktutUnt' t  CaaaW. 
U.  187.  MM 

BIJDWEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circle  of  the  some 
name,  on  the  river  bank  of  the  Motdau,  75  m.  8.  Prague. 
Pop.  7400.  Is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  partially  forti- 
fied. Contains  a  cathedral,  seven  churches,  a  court  of  Ju- 
risdlclkin  for  the  circle,  gymnasium,  philosophical  academy, 
and  diocesan  xmlnary.  Has  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  muslin,  damask,  saltpetre,  and  musical  Instruments  , 
and  considerable  trade  In  horses  aud  corn.  (UtsUrretcAu 
cAc,  .Sat.  Kutfcl.) 

BUENOS  AYRES,  (GW  .frr),  a  merit,  city  of  8. 
America,  cap.  of  the  re  pub.  of  La  Plato,  on  the  8.W. 
shore  of  tlie  estuary  of  the  great  river  La  Plata,  135  in.  W 
by  N.  Montevideo,  and  90  m.  N.W.  Point  Pledras;  lat.  34° 
36'  30"  8.,  long.  5n°  33'  34"  W.  Pop.,  according  to  8lr  W. 
Parish,  perhaps  100.000  ;  from  15,000  to  90,000  of  whom  arc 
foreigners,  chiefly  English  and  French.  The  city  la  built  upon 
a  bonk  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Including  its  suburbs,  it  extends  N.  and  8.  for  up- 
w  arils  of  two  m.,  with  a  breadth  in  its  centre  of  about 
one  and  a  half  m.  It  is  built  on  a  uniform  plan;  the 
streets,  which  are  all  straight.  Intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles  at  every  150  yards,  dividing  it  into  a  number  ot 
squares,  each  having  an  area  of  about  four  Eng.  acres. 
The  principal  streets,  which  were  formerly  all  but  impassa- 
ble in  wet  weather,  while  in  the  dry  season  they  were  ob- 
scured with  clouds  of  dust,  are  now  tolerably  well  paved, 
and  provided  with  footpaths  on  either  side.  The  houses 
and  oilier  buildings  have  also  been  greatly  Improved  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  their  interior  rendered  much 
more  comfortable;  uppei  stories  are  now  ucncr.iiU  mhlr  .1 
to  them  ;  chimneys,  that  were  formerly  all  but  unknown, 
are  common ;  they  are  supplied  with  English  grates,  and 
with  coals  carried  out  from  Liverpool  as  ballast.  Most 
sorts  of  European  furniture  have  found  their  way  info  the 
residences  of  the  upper  classes  Almost  every  house  la 
the  principal  streets  has  a  garden  both  before  and  behind 
It;  and  many  have  latticed  balconies  in  which  odoriferous 
shrubs  are  reared.  Though  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  In  the  world,  water  In  Buenos  Ayr©*  Is  both 
scarce  and  dear.  The  wells,  though  numerous,  afihrd 
nothing  but  hard,  brackish  water,  unfit  for  culinary  purpo- 
ses. There  are  no  public  cisterns;  rain  water  Is,  Indeed, 
carefully  collected  In  a  few  private  tanks ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  have  to  pay  high  for  their  daily  supply,  which 
instead  of  being  raised  fiom  the  river  by  machinery,  and 
conveyed  la  conduits  to  public  pumps,  .  -  carried  nbout  In 
butts  mounted  on  bullock-carts.  The  quarter  of  the  city 
Inhabited  by  Mestizos  and  negroes  is  wretched  and  filthy 
in  appearance,  and  strongly  contrast*  with  the  opulence 
and  taste  displayed  In  the  other  parts.  The  f'lai*.  ot  great 
square,  contains  the  cathedral,  and  the  town  hall,  a  hand- 
some  stone  edifice,  built  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  a  whole  side  of 
it  Is  occupied  by  the  Rtceva.  a  range  of  piazzas,  150  yard* 
long,  and  above  90  In  width,  enclosing  a  double  range  of 
shops.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  small  obelisk, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  declaration  of  Independence. 
The  town-hall  Is  chiefly  used  as  a  prison,  but  meetings  of 
the  municipality  are  sometimes  held  In  the  upper  rooms  ; 
and  from  the  balcony  the  citizens  are  harangued  on  public 
The  cathedral,  a  large  handsome  edifice,  wit* 
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a  cupola  and  porticos,  has  it*  Interior  jirofusely  decorated 
with  carving  and  Eliding,  and  iti  dome  pointed  in  compart- 
ments, representing  the  acts  of  the  apostle*.  The  church 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  the  convent  of  Mercy,  arc 
next  in  rank,  and  hare  steeples  and  cupolas  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  cathedral.  In  the  former  there  la  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Last  Supper,  well  executed,  by  a  native  Indian 
artist.  There  arc  many  other  Catholic  churches,  several 
convents  and  nunneries,  a  Protestant  church.  Presbyterian 
chapel.  Ice.,  a  foundling  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
benevolent  institutions.  These  edifices  are  all  built  of  fine 
white  stone,  found  in  the  plain  not  far  front  the  city.  The 
fort,  which  contains  the  residence  of  the  supreme  director 
and  the  government  offices,  is  a  square  brick  and  stone 
building,  near  the  liver.  The  university,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  In  8.  America,  occupies  a  very  extensive  build- 
ing, which  has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a  great  expense: 
a  suite  of  six  rooms  In  this  building  contains  the  state  libra- 
ry, a  good  collection  of  about  35,000  vol*. 

The  wtuary  «f  Ihe  Plata  Is  very  broad,  but  is  also  in 
most  parts  shallow,  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  In 
fested  with  sudden  gusts  of  wind  called  pamptrot.  Its 
navigation  is  consequently  nttrnded  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  and  ships  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres  generally  take 
pilots  on  board.  There  la  no  harbour,  and  vessels  drawing 
sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  water  anchor  in  the  outer  roads, 
called  the  .imarradrro,  seven  or  eight  m.  front  the  shore, 
loading  and  unloading  by  means  or  lighters.  This,  too,  la 
an  operation  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  boat*  being 
sometimes  swamped  in  crossing  the  bar  between  the  outer 
and  inner  roads.  From  the  want  of  a  pier,  and  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water  on  the  beach,  even  the  boats  are  not 
■ble  to  come  close  to  the  shore,  but  are  met  at  a  little  dls 
lance  from  it  by  a  rude  sort  of  ox  carts,  into  which  they  de- 
posit their  goods,  at  no  little  risk,  and  sometimes  much  loss. 
These  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  might,  however, 
be  materially  Improved  by  a  little  exertion  and  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  operate  as  a  heavy  drawback 
on  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  lend  proportionally  to  aug- 
ment that  of  Montevideo,  which  is  more  easily  accessible. 
But  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  latter,  and  the 
great  increase  of  its  trade  of  late  year*.  Buenos  Ayres  Is 
still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  La  Plata,  and  especially  for  the  pro- 
don  its  right  bank. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  the  trade  in  wool,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  Improvement  effected  in  tho  breed  of 
sheep,  has  become  of  considerable  and  rapidly  inrrcadnc 
importance.  In  1827  Ihe  export  of  this  article  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  only  19,444  lbs. ;  whereas  in  1837  it 
amounted  to  2,207,951  lbs.  •  Corn,  which  for  a  considera- 
ble period  was  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  Mr  home 
consumptlon.  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  be- 
come an  article  of  export :  it  Is  sent  chiefly  to  Brazil.  Most 
of  the  jerked  beef,  and  numbers  of  mules,  are  exported  u> 
the  Havana.  The  total  value  of  the  i  in  ports,  in  1837. 
amounted  to  about  7,000,000  dollars,  or  X  1,487.000;  of 
which  those  furnished  by  Great  Britain  amounted  u>  near 
a  half,  or  to  £696,104.  The  imports  hence  chiefly  consist 
of  cotton  (by  far  the  most  important  article),  linen,  wool- 
len and  silk  manufactures,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware 
of  all  sorts,  glass,  leather,  lints,  k  <  .  with  about  X 40.000  or 
£30,000  worth  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce.  France 
•upplles  Bu-nos  Ayres  with  Jewelry,  perfumery,  and  other 
articles  of  luxury,  to  the  value,  in  IKK,  of  i.  23 1,373:  the 
import*  from  the  IT.  States  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
X76.9WS,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  coarse  unbleached  eloihi 
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and  linen  cloths,  and  Rhenish  cottons;  the  Netherlands, 
lire-arms,  swords,  Jtc. ;  Holland,  butter,  cheese,  Westphalia 
hams,  Azr..  chiefly  by  way  of  Antwerp,  the  principal  mart 
for  Buenos  Ayres  hides  on  the  Continent.  The  Baltic 
furnishes  iron,  cordage,  canvass,  pitch,  deals.  Ice. ;  the  Me- 
diterranean trade  is  principally  in  Sicilian  aud  Spanish  pro- 
duce, particularly  cheap  wines,  brandies,  olive  oil,  macea- 
ronl,  dried  fruits,  and  paper.  Spanish  gords  are  In  little 
demand,  though  some  serges,  velvets,  sewing  silk,  and 
snuff,  are  Imported.  The  annual  Importation  of  Spanish  and 
Sicilian  wines  is  from  10.000  to  12,000  pipe*,  besides  about 
1000  pipes  of  brandy.  The  yerea  matt,  or  Paraguay  tea, 
formerly  an  export  article  of  some  consequence,  has  now 
been  nearly  *u|>er*eded,  even  In  Buenos  Ayres,  by  tea ;  the 
other  Chinese  Imports  are  silks,  crapes,  nankeens,  poree 
lain,  and  numerous  minor  articles.  The  trade  with  Chill 
and  Peru  to  Insignificant  The  markets  of  tills  city  are 
well  supplied  with  butchers'  meat  and  Ash.  Poultry  is 
dear,  a  couple  of  fowls  selling  for  as  much  as  un  ox.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  generally  are  also  dear;  milk  in  quality 
and  price  is  much  the  same  as  in  London,  and  all  the  but- 


ter used  Is  imported. 

The  inhab.  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  be  < 
telligent,  and  desirous  to  improve.  Education  receives  a 
considerable  share  of  attention.  Several  years  since,  be- 
sides the  university,  a  superior  academy,  and  a  military 
college*,  there  were  eight  public  schools,  for  whose  support 
the  corporation  contributes  about  7000  dollars  annually,  and 
five  other  schools  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
the  charge  of  different  monasteries,  and  supplied 
uoks  and  stationary  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  rare 
with  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  year*  of  age  in  the  city 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  There  are  several  prii  ' 
presses;  and  various  weekly  Journals  advocating  III 
principles  are  published. 

Buenos  Ayres  wa*  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  1 
in  1534,  but  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  settlement,  it  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  at 
two  subsequent  periods,  and  was  not  permanently  colo- 
nized till  1580,  after  some  sharp  actions  with  the  native*. 
In  1030  the  city  was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  and  in  1700 
contained  16.000  inhabitant*.  In  1776  it  became  the  teat 
of  the  vicero)  alty  of  La  Plata ;  and  In  177a  when  tho 
trade  of  the  river  was  thrown  open  by  Spain,  Its  trade  and 
consequence  began  rapidly  to  augment  In  June  1806  it 
was  taken  by  the  British,  but  retaken  by  the  Spanish  in 
the  same  year.  In  1810  the  revolutionary  movements  be- 
gan that  ended  in  the  emancipation  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  states  of  La  Plata  from  Old  Spain.  The  declaration 
of  Independence  appeared  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816.  (Sir 
W.  Paritk't  Bueno*  .fare*,  Irt.;  Mod.  7Vsr.,  xxx.,  Per*. 
HrporU,  irt.) 

BtrCNO*  Avars  :ItrpmUr  Of).    Stt  PLATA  (La),  (**> 

rrst.tr  or). 

the  commencement  of  Niagara  river,  its  outlet  at  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  which  form*  it*  harbour.  988 m.  W. 
Albany.  363  in.  from  do.  by  Hie  Erie  canal ;  73  m.  W.  Roches- 
ter ;  22  m.  8.S.E.  Niagara  Falls ;  103  m.  B.N.E.  of  Cleveland, 
O.;  290  m.  E.  by  N.  Detroit  Mich.;  627  m.  S.E.  Mackinaw;  807 
m.  E.8.E.  Green  bay ;  427  m.  8.  W.  Montreal.  L.  Canada.  381 
W.  Population  in  1810, 1508;  1890,  2095;  1830,  8653;  1840, 
18,213.  Of  these  771  were  employed  in  commerce;  1851 
In  manufacture*  aad  trades;  71  In  navigating  the  oca 
347  do.  canals,  lakes  and  river*;  211  in  ' 


The  situation  of  Buffalo  as  a  place  of  business  H  very 
commanding.  It  constitutes  the  great  gate  between  the 
East  and  the  West  being  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Erie  canal,  and  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  lakes,  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan.  The 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  rise*  gradually  from  the  creek, 
which  runs  through  Its  8.  part,  aad  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  It  becomes  an  extended  and  elevated  plain,  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  furnishing  a  commanding 
view  of  the  harbour,  lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  the  C 
shore,  and  the  Erie  canal.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets,  generally  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Main  street  la  over  two  mile*  loaf, 
and  120  feet  brood  ;  and  it  Is  Hoed  on  both  aide*  with  splen- 
did and  lofty  stores,  shops,  dwelling*  and  hotels,  presenting 
an  imposing  appearance,  aad  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
street  in  any  other  city  of  the  1'nion.  The  houses  general- 
ly are  built  with  neatness  and  taste.  Many  of  the  street* 
are  paved  ami  lighted.  Three  public  squares,  neatly  railed 
In.  and  planted  with  trees,  ore  ornaments  to  the  city.  Buf- 
falo contain*  over  150  streets,  and  more  than  2000  dwellings. 

The  public  building*  of  the  city  are  a  court  bous«,  Jail, 
county  clerk'*  office,  two  markets.  In  the  upper  story  of 
one  of  which  are  the  common  council  chamber  aad  city 
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j  oh  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  three  German  Pro- 
at*,  one  Unitarian,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unlver- 
■Bliau  one  Bethel  and  two  African.  It  hna  two  banking 
houses,  an  insurance  company,  an  orphan  as)  I  urn,  •  thea- 
tre, and  several  spacious  and  elegant  hotels,  of  which  the 
American  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Young 
Men'*  Association,  Is  a  flourishing  literary  institution,  with 
a  library  of  over  3000  volumes  or  well-selected  books,  and 
It  sustains  an  able  course  of  literary  and  scientific  lectures 
In  the  winter  season,  which  are  numerously  attended. 

The  harbour  of  Buffalo  Is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Buffa- 
lo seek,  which  has  twelre  or  fourteen  feel  of  water  for 
tlx  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  entrance  Into  the  lake. 
Originally,  a  bar  al  Its  mouth  prevented  the  access  of  most 
vessels  from  the  lake.  But  a  mole  and  pier,  consisting  of 
wood  and  stone,  1100  fret  long,  has  been  construrtrd  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  Unt- 
ied State*  government  and  of  the  citizen*;  which,  by  con- 
fining the  channel  of  the  creek,  has  so  fax  removed  the 
bar,  that  vessels  requiring  eight  feet  of  water  freely  enter. 
At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  a  light-house,  built  of  dressed 
limestone,  twenty  feet  In  diameter  and  forty-six  fret  high, 
which  is  not  only  a  necessary,  but  an  ornamental  structure. 
The  harbour  is  protected  from  all  winds,  and  so  spacious 
that  several  hundred  steam  boats  and  other  lake  vessels 
could  be  well  accommodated  In  It.  A  ship  canal  TOO  yard* 
long,  80  feet  wide  and  13  feet  deep,  has  been  constructed, 
extending  from  the  creek,  near  its  mouth.  Into  the  place, 
where  vessels  can  be  secure  from  the  descending  ice  in  the 
spring  floods  and  have  a  better  access  to  the  city.  By  a 
law  of  the  state,  the  canal  commissioners  arc  extending 
the  Erie  canal,  over  a  mile  K.  of  its  original  termination, 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
to  which  there  will  be  side  cuts,  which  will  enable  bints 
to  enter  the  harbour  at  different  point*,  with  great  facility. 
At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ice  in  the  lake  In  the  spring,  by 
means  of  the  strong  westerly  winds  which  at  that  season 
prevail,  the  it  Is  generally  accumulated  at  Buffalo  har- 
bour, and  la  not  dissolved  so  as  to  make  It  accessible,  until 
Ave  or  six  weeks  after  the  broad  take  Is  navigable.  To 
make  the  harbour  more  accessible  in  sevvrr  wind*  and 
storm*,  it  haa  been  proposed  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from 
Jit  lake,  across  the  Isthmus,  to  Buffalo  creek,  about  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  which  would  greatly  improve  the  naviga- 
tion. The  harbour  li  generally  open  for  navigation  about 
the  L5th  of  May. 
The  commerce  from  Buffalo  to  the  west  employs  fifty  or 
,  many  of  which  are  spnrinu*,  comtiio<li- 
elegant;  and  about  300  schooners  and  other  lake 
The  larger  vessels  nre  generally  schooner*  which 
I  easily  managed  than  squnre  rigged  vessels.  The 
of  Buffalo  in  1840,  was  41)16.  The  arrivals  of 
and  other  vessels,  were  4001,  and  the  clear - 
4881.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  in  I -.'■'>  were 
only  800  each,  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  amount 
of  property  sent  E.  on  tin-  Erie  cnnnl  from  Buffalo  during 
the  year  1840  was  177,007  inns.  The  amount  of  goods,  in 
eluding  domestic  manufactures,  salt,  ate,  received  by  the 
canal  ami  shipped  to  the  we*t,  was  98,733  ton*.  The  tolls  re- 
ceived at  Buffalo  on  the  Erie  canal,  amounted  to  £1711,417. 
A  chain  of  mil-roads,  now  completed,  connect*  Buffalo 
with  Albany,  and  thence  with  Boston.  It  is  also  connecl- 
1  with  Black  Rock,  Niagara  Fall*,  and  Lewis  ton  by  rait- 
There  were  In  1840,  in  Buffalo,  twenty  three  foreign 
son  houses,  with  a  capita!  of  994,000.  831  retail 
.with  a  capital  of  973(1,335,  one  woollen-factory,  four 
flouring- mills,  one  grist-mill,  two  HW  mills,  one  oil  mill, 
tanneries,  two  distilleries,  one  pottery,  ten  printiuj- 
five  daily,  four  weekly,  and  one  wmi  weekly  new*- 
,  and  six  periodicals.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  In  manufactures  was  9fl3n..100.  It  hail  one  acad- 
emy with  84  students,  twenty-eight  schools  with  8670 
scholars. 

By  an  art  of  the  I<egi*lnturr.  the  common  schools  of 
tfcstnlo  have  been  taken  from  under  the  school  law  of  the 
state,  and  constituted  free  schools,  under  the  management 
of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  The  children  of  all 
classes  of  the  cltiiens  are  educated  in  them,  without 
charge  for  tuition,  the  expense  bring  defrayed  by  the  city. 

Buffalo  wns  incorporated  as  a  city,  April  90th,  1838,  Is 
divided  into  five  wards,  and 'is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
common  council,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  It  was 
originally  laid  out  hy  the  Holland  Land  »'oni|>any  in  1801, 
and  grew  slowly  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  until  1818. 
la  that  year  it  became  a  military  post.  In  December.  1813, 
the  place  was  burned  by  a  combined  force  of  British  ond 
Indian*,  with  the  exception  of  two  building*.  It  then  con- 
tained 100  dwelling*.  This  conflagration  was  ostensibly  In 
retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  a  smalt  village  la 
Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river:  and  it  Is  n  ninrkn 
Me  that  this  burning  of  Newark  was  afterw  ards  made  the 
fcr  the  Vnndal  conflagration  of  the  city  of  Wash 
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tngton,  In  which  the  capttol,  the  finest  senate  house  in  the 
world,  was  left  in  smouldering  ruins.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  Buffalo  received  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $80,000,  In  compensation  for  their  lossea 
by  the  conflagration.  In  1817  Buffalo  contained  over  100 
dwellings,  many  of  which  were  of  brick,  and  some  of  them 
large  and  elegant,  most  of  which  were  built  in  1810.  It 
was  Incorporated  as  n  village  In  1828.  In  1880  it  contained 
400  dwellings,  and  over  8000  inhabitants.  In  Apnl  1833 
a  company  was  incorporated  for  the  erection  of  a  marine 
hospital.  In  May  1834,  a  company  was  incorporated  for 
constructing  a  marine  rail-way,  with  dry  or  wet  docks,  fur 
building  and  repairing  vessels.  In  April  1833  the  Sailors' 
and  Boatmen*'  Friend  Society  was  Incorporated,  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  persons 
navigating  inland  waters.  In  1841  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
post-office  at  Buffalo,  were  911,789.  The  commencement 
of  the  rapid  growth,  and  great  Importance  of  Buffalo,  dates 
from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  w  as  finished 
In  1843.  It  haa  an  uninterrupted  lake  navigation  of  1300 
miles,  with  a  coast  of  3000  miles.  The  Ohio  canal  has  al- 
ready added  much  to  its  business ;  and  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  will  open 
to  It  the  trade  of  a  greatly  enlarged  extent  of  country.  No 

{ilace  In  the  Interior  of  the  country  posses***  so  commandi- 
ng a  position,  or  may  be  expected  to  surpass  it  In  its  fu- 
ture growth. 

Buffalo,  t.,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  6  m.  W.  Klttanlng  bor. 
Bounded  8.W.  by  Alleghany  river.  At  the  mouth  of  Buf- 
falo creek.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  t.  is  the  village  of  Free  port. 
It  contains  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  eight  grist-mills, 
four  saw  mills,  one  distillery,  one  school  twenty  two  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  1880. 

Buffalo,  l,  Union  eo„  Pa.  It  contains  one  store,  three 
flouring  mills,  three  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  six  schoola, 
240  scholars.    Pop.  1348. 

Buffalo,  p.  L,  Washington  co..  Pa..  917  m.  W.  llarrta- 
tmrg,  843  W.  situated  on  the  National  road.  Watered  by 
Buffalo  cr.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw  mill*,  three  tanne- 
ries, eight  schools,  880  scholars.   Pop.  1116. 

Buffalo,  t.,  Butler  co.  Pa.,  11  m.  8.E.  Butler.  Drained 
by  Thorn,  Great  and  Little  Buffalo  creeks.  It  contains  six 
stores,  four  grist-mill*,  four  saw-mills,  nine  schools,  495 
scholar*.    Pop.  1880. 

Buffalo.  !.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  11  m.  E.  Bloomfleld.  Bound- 
ed E.  by  Su*quehnnnnh  river.  A  ferry  here  croasee  the 
Susquchaunnh.  Watered  by  Juniata  river,  over  which  are 
two  ferries.  It  contains  five  stores,  one  flourlng-mill,  one 
grist-mill,  five  saw-mills,  one  rope-walk,  seven  schools,  347 
scholars.  Pop.  948.  It  contains  Buffalo,  bor.,  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  Husquchannith  river,  five  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  Juniata  river,  and  has  one  Presbyterian  church,  two 
store*,  one  school,  thirty-five  scholars,  twenty-five  dwel- 
lings, and  147  Inhabitants.  A  ferry  here  also  cro«se*  the 
Husqueliannah. 

Buffalo,  t..  Union  co.,  Pa.  It  contains  one  store,  three 
flouring  mills,  three  saw-mills,  six  schools,  840  scholar*. 
Pop.  1348. 

Buffalo,  p.  L,  Guernsey  co.,  O,  87  m.  E.  Columbus,  310 
W.   Pop.  1027. 

Buffalo,  u,  Pike  co.  Mo.   Pop.  9174. 

Buffalo,  v,  capital  of  Niangun  co.,  Mo.,  situated  on 
Buffalo  Heart  prairie.  3  m.  W.  of  Niangua  river. 

Buffalo.  L,  Morgan  co..  Mo.    Pop.  188. 

BUFFON,  n  small  vil.  of  France,  dep.  Cflte  d'Or,  on  the 
Artaancon,  13  m.  N.  Serour.  This  village  belonged  to  the 
illuatrious  author  of  the  Hutoire  Watvreiir,  George*  Louis 
Le-Clere,  created,  by  Ixmls  XV,  Count  do  Buffon,  by 
which  name  be  has  since  been  distinguished. 

BUG  (an.  Ugpunis  or  B»g*$),  a  river  of  European  Rus- 
*ia.  It  rise*  near  Blosysko,  In  the  8.W.  comer  of  Volhy- 
nia,  and  pursue*  a  8.E.  course  past  Bratzlaff.  Ollvlopol, 
Voaaeaensk,  and  Ntcolaeff.  85  m.  below  which  it  falls  Into 
the  rrstunry  of  the  Dnlepr.  It  U  navigable  from  Vosne- 
sensk.  The  entrance  to  the  Bug  Is  without  the  bar  of  the 
Dnlepr;  happily,  too,  It  ho*  no  bar  of  it*  own,  and  haa 
deep  water  a*  far  a»  Nlcolncff. 

BUGIA  or  BOUJEIAH,  a  act  port  town  of  Africa,  reg. 
Algiers,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  at  the  month  of 
the  Adiise,  199  m.  E.  Algiers.  The  port,  which  I*  large,  la 
formed  by  a  projecting  neck  of  land,  great  part  of  which 
wns  anciently  faced  with  stone.  There  is  good  anchorage 
off  the  town  In  eight  or  ten  fathoms,  but  NJE.  winds  throw 
In  a  heavy  sea.  Previously  to  the  French  occupation,  the 
town  was  protected  by  half  ruinous  walls,  and  by  a  castle 
on  the  summit  of  n  hill,  which  also  commanded  the 
roadstead.  The  lnhnbs.  manufacture  ploughshare*,  mat- 
tocks, etc.,  of  the  Iron  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain*,  and  great  quantities  of  oil  and  wax  are  brought 
down  to  this  place  by  the  Kabyle*.  for  shipment  The 
town  is  built  of.  and  stand*  upon,  the  ruins  of  a  more  con- 
lis*  ■ 
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city.  Il  was  bombarded  by  Sir  Edw  ord 
(Skate's  Barkary,  p.  43,  4to  ed.) 


BUNDLECUND. 


Sprneg*.  In  1871. 

BUGNE  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Dordogne,  cap. 
cam.,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Vezere  with  the 
Dordngnc  16  m.  W.N.W.  Sarlat.  Pop.  4437.  It  Is  advan- 
tageously situated,  well  built,  and  carries  on  different 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  It  la  also  lha  entre- 
pot of  the  wines  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding 
cantons,  which  are  shipped  thence  to  Bordeaux,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  In  cattle,  hogs,  ate. 

m  is  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Drome,  cap.  cant., 
mi  the  Ouvexe,  10  m.  B.E.  Nions.  Pop.  2147.  It  is  ill 
built,  but  has  some  fine  promenades  and  a  handsome  square, 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  trees.  It  has  some  trade  In 
wool,  cloth,  hats,  and  jewellery. 

BUJ  ALAN  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  pro  v.  Cordova, 
being  22  m.  E.  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  7  m.  from 
the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  14^00.  It  is  well  built,  with  brood 
streets,  has  two  convents  fur  either  sex,  two  hospitals,  a 
college,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  It  has  some  woollen 
fabrics,  and  a  large  fair  which  commences  on  the  36th  of 
August.  Though  its  modern  name  be  of  Arabic  origin,  It 
is  believed  that  this  town  occupies  the  sile  of  the  Calpurnia 
of  the  Komans ;  and  it  ha*  various  inscriptions,  and  other 
antiquities  of  Roman  origio.  (Miiiant.) 

BUKHUR.  an  island  and  fort  in  the  Indus,  165  m.  N. 
Hydrabad.  The  fort,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  about 
400  yards  from  the  left,  and  330  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus.  But  it  has  no  strength  in  its  works,  and  is  formida- 
ble only  from  its  position.   (Burnet,  i.  256.  13mo  ed.) 

BUKOWINE,  a  ci-devant  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
now  Included  in  Gnllicia,  which  see. 

BULGARIA  (an.  Mtt.ua  Inferior),  a  large  prov.  of  Tur- 
key In  Europe,  Included  In  the  beglerbeglik  of  Rouinelta ; 
lylngbetwecn  lot.  42°  o"  and  44°  W  N„  and  long.  22=>  14' 
and  29°  36'  E. ;  having  N.  Wallnchla  and  Bessarabia,  W. 
Scrvia.  S.  Rouinella,  and  E.  the  Black  tea.  Length,  N.E. 
to  8.W.,  about  350  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  100  m. 
Area,  loosely  estimated,  from  30,000  to  34,000  »q.  m.  Pop. 
l.HOO.OOO  1  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
and  eminently  to  in  the  8.,  where  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Balkhan  innts.  forms  its  boundary :  the  Danube  consti- 
tutes its  N.  Umlt;  but  excepting  that  river,  Bulgaria  pos- 
sesses none  of  any  magnitude,  although  sufficiently  watered 

a small  streams.  Its  climate  is  tem|>erate,  and  its  soil  fer- 
b  and  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  corn,  vines,  the 
raul berry,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco.  There  are 
but  few  marshes ;  the  pasturages  are  extensive  and  rich, 
and  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle :  the  higher  lands  are 
often  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak.  beech  Ate.  The 
s  are  descended  from  a  Slavonic  horde,  formerly 
:  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  who  crossed  the  Danube 
lUlied  themselves  In  litis  country  in  tlie  7th  cen 
tury,  and  have  since  gradually  spread  themselves  over  a 
large  port  of  the  region  8.  of  the  Balkhan.  The  present 
race  have  laid  aside  the  military  character  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  they  are  a  pastoral  people,  living  in  small  hamlets  of  I 
about  forty  or  fifty  houses  eiich,  and  occupying  themselves 
chiefly  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  with  some  manu- 
factures, as  those  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  ride- barrels,  | 
morocco  leather,  and  attar  of  rose*.  Large  gardens  are 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  roses;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Bulgarians  for  the  finest  and  roost  elegant  of  perfumes. 
Dr.  Walsh  soys  that  the  people  are  kind,  hospitable,  and 
benevolent ;  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  "  rude  and 
brutal"  Turks  found  among  them.  The  womeo,  who  mil 
freely  with  the  men,  ore  handsome,  industrious,  and  dress 
neatly :  nil  wear  trinkets ;  and  the  girls  have  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  their  hair  braided  and  ornamented  with 
different  coins,  as  among  the  Albanians.  The  male  peas- 
antry dress  in  brown  sheep-skin  caps,  jackets  of  undyed 
brown  wool,  which  their  wives  spin  and  weave,  white 
cloth  trowsers,  and  sandals  of  raw  leather,  and  carry  no 
weapons  of  ollbnce.   They  live  in  houses  of  wickerwork 

f lias te red,  the  interior  being  clean  and  comfortable.  Their 
anguage  is  a  dialect  of  the  8eman.  Ever  since  the  9th 
century  their  religion  has  been  thai  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
but  they  have  few  places  of  worship,  and  in  those  they 
have  the  service  is  performed  in  Greek,  a  tongue  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Schools  and  hooks  are  equally 
rare  with  churches,  and  except  the  shop-keeper  and  priest 
of  a  village,  scarcely  any  one  can  read  or  write  -  yet  not- 
withstanding this  gross  ignorance,  crimes  arc  singularly 
scarce,  and  travellers  In  their  country  are  not  secure  only, 
bit  experience  the  kindest  treatment.  Spontt,  sua,  tint 
Ugt,  Jidtm  rtttumque  toltbant.  Bulgaria  is  divided  into 
four  nnd jinks,  vlr_  those  of  Sllistria,  Ruslchuk,  Widin,  and 
Sophia ;  its  chief  towns  are  Sophia,  the  capital,  Shiimla, 
SiUstrio,  Kustchuk.  Mkopoll,  Widin.  and  Varna.  (  Mailt 
Bran ;  H'altk't  Jornmry  from  ContUntxnoplt,  *>c,  p.  164 
10  170.) 

BULLITT,  county,  Ky.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  Um 


state,  and  contains  330  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Salt  rivor. 
Salt  Is  mode  in  the  eo.   It  contained  in  1840,  8379  neat 


nd  produced  2074  bushels  of 
,  1877  of  oats,  13,416  of  potatoes.  It 


cattle,  8821  sheep, 20,988  swine;  and  produced  39,681  I 
els  of  wheat,  3561  of  rye,  246,655  of  Indian  corn,  77,105  of 
oats,  6453  of  potatoes,  2540  pounds  of  tobacco,  12,171  of 
sugar.  It  had  six  stores,  seven  flouring -nil  -  eighteen 
grist-mills,  nine  sow-mills,  one  oil-mill,  five  tanneries  four 
distilleries,  one  brewery.  Pop.  whites,  4998,  slaves,  13X0, 
free  coloured,  18 ;  total,  6334.   Capital,  Hhepherdsvilie. 

BULLOCK,  county,  Go.  Situated  in  the  8.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Ogee- 
chec  river,  8.E.  by  Cannouchee  river,  by  branches  of  which 
It  it  watered.  It  contained  in  1840,  9013  neat  cattle,  1631 
sheep,  f 
39,509  of  1 

had  one  store,  twelve  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  one 
school,  37  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  2147  ;  slaves,  955 ;  totsL 
3102.    Capital.  Slatesboro.' 

BUNCOMBE  county,  N.C.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  2000  sq.  m.  Drained  by  French. 
Broad  and  Nulachucky  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840,  10,596 
neat  cattle,  9H03  sheep,  20,552  swine ;  and  produced  32,903 
bushels  of  wheat,  9351  of  rye.  304,371  of  Indian  corn,  88,544 
of  oats,  24,30b  of  potatoes.  8S19  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had 
nine  stores,  thirty -six  grist-mills,  twenty-five  saw-mills,  on* 
oil-mill,  five  tanneries,  sixty-two  distilleries,  one  printing- 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  15  students, 
one  school.  10  scholars.  Pop. :  Whites,  8798;  slaves,  1190; 
free  coloured,  87  ;  total.  10,084.   Capital,  Ashville. 

BUNDLECUND,  a  large  division  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Allahabad,  between  1st  340  3'  and  26°  38'  .V.  and  long. 
770  48*  and  81°  37  E.;  having  N.  the  Jumna;  S.  Berar 
and  Mai  wah  ;  E.  Bogtkund  ;  and  H\  Scindia's  dom. :  ores 
33,017 sq.  m.  Pop.  (Hamilton,  l*2Hi  2,400,000.  The  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  and  imperfectly  cultivated  ;  the  moun- 
tains belong  to  the  Vindhyan  <  lialn,  and  run  in  parallel 
ranges  through  the  district,  each  successively  buttressing  m 
table-land ;  the  country  is  naturally  very  strong,  every  hill 
being  a  natural  fortress,  and  often  crowned  by  an  artificial 
one ;  but  the  highest  summit  is  no  more  than  2000  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cane,  Desan,  and  Bel  wan , 
ore  the  chief  rivers,  but  none  of  them  is  of  much  impor- 
tance ;  there  arc  several  large  or  Uncial  reservoirs  or  lakes, 
formed  by  masonry,  erected  across  the  currents  of  various 
streams  fur  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  soil  is  of  every 
variety,  from  the  rich  block  loam  to  the  sterile  conkar  ;  the 
volleys  and  lowlands  are  generally  of  the  former,  and, 
when  properly  watered,  yield  abundant  crops  :  the  summits 
of  the  lulls,  ulihough  mostly  rocky,  are  covered  with  small 
oppice-M'uod :  the  face  of  the  country  often  presents  de- 

;  no  forests,  and  a  few 
the  only  large  1 
Bundlecund  is  celebrated  for  its  diamond  mines  in  the  1 
land  of  Pannah,  where  they  are  said  to  be  found  wherever 
the  soil  Is  gravelly.  This  soil  is  from  2  to  8  cubits  deep, 
mostly  very  red,  but  elsewhere  of  a  dark  brown ;  it  contains 
many  small  pebbles,  with  which  the  diamonds  are  found 
intermixed,  but  never  adhering  to  any  other  stone  or  pebble. 
The  workmen  lift  up  the  gravelly  earth ;  throw  it  Into  a 
shallow  pit  filled  with  water ;  and,  after  washing  out  the 
earth,  examine  the  pebbles  on  a  board.  Much  time  is  fruit- 
lessly lost,  but  a  very  few  diamonds  found  in  the  course  of 
the  )  oar  repay  the  workman,  since  he  receives  g  the  value 
of  those  above  the  size  of  a  filbert,  4  the  value  of  " 
large  as  a  pea.  Ate.  Very  few  are  now  found  won 
than  £100,  and  their  profits  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  mines  ore  tho  exclusive  property  of  the  rajah  of  Pan- 
nah  ,  they  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Panaasa 
of  Ptolemy. 

Bundlecund  Is  now  either  substantially  British  territory, 
or  possessed  by  chiefs  tributary  to  the  British,  who,  since 
ItAU,  hove  retained  the  internal  administration  of  their 
dom.,  on  an  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  and  the  right 
of  interference  on  our  part.  The  British  dlstr.  <1832)  con- 
tained 2,119,000  kucha  begas  lu  cultivation,  yielding  s  reve- 
nue of  about  £'300,000  a  year.  Hindoo  usages  have  been 
less  affected  here  by  foreign  rule  than  in  most  other  ports 
of  India ;  the  people  generally  ore  industrious,  and  obedient 
to  the  constituted 
and  turbulent. 
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They  are  usually  possessed  of  but  little  personal  property; 
there  is  little  trade  or  capital  stirring,  and  these  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  bare  and  open  character  of  the 
country,  are  probably  the  causes  of  daceity  or  gang-robbery 
being  so  unusual.  Atrocious  crimes  ore  rare  ;  footpad  rob- 
bery and  cmanky,  or  robbery  00  horseback,  ore  the  only 
serious  offences,  and  these  an  most  common  on  the  sklrtt 
of  Sclndia'a  prov.,  whence  small  parties  of  Plndarries  occa- 
sionally enter  on  ravaging  excursions :  burglary  and  theft 
are  not  common.  The  xemindars  consider  it  highly  dis- 
ci pel 
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The  punrhayet,  or  arbitration  system.  In  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  has  been  always  very  much  resorted  to  here. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Delhi  empire,  the  Mahntttas,  under  All 
Bahauder,  poaaeaaed  themselves  of  port  of  thla  prov.,  but 
were  unable  to  establish  their  authority  In  the  village*  and 
hill  ibrtreaara.  Bundlecund  waa  occupied  by  the  British 
troops  In  1804,  and  erected  Into  a  magistracy  under  the 
Br n area  court  of  circuit.  In  1817  thai  portion  of  It  now 
belonging  to  the  llengzvl  presid.,  wm  finally  ceded  by  the 
Peishwo,  to  whom  All  Bahauder  bad  been  nominally  sub- 
ordinate, k  Hamilton's  IhndoiUn,  U  317-334  ;  Martin  i 
Statu  t.  •/  Us  CWaaie*,  p.  975-308 ;  RrpvrU  »n  K.  I.  Again , 
amd  .Ippendiita.) 

BULSAUR,  a  tea- port  town  of  Ilindoatan.  presid..  Bom 
hay,  on  the  gulf  of  Cam  bay,  45  m.  8.W.  Hurat ;  lat  90°  36' 
N.,  long.  73°  5'  B.  Ila  trade  la  considerable,  chiefly  in 
grain,  jagbery,  and  timber ;  ila  manufacturea  are  mostly 
coarse  ginghams  and  other  cloth*.  Kice  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated  in  its  vicinity. 

BUNGAY,  a  town  of  England.  N.  border,  co.  Suffolk, 
hund.  Waveney,  on  the  Wangford,  92  m.  fi.R.  London:  tl 
constats  of  two  par.,  having  together  an  area  of  9090  acres, 
and  a  pop.  of  3734.  Having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Are  in  1688,  it  la  comparatively  new,  well  laid  out,  and 
well  built.  The  market-place,  said  to  be  the  best  In  the  co., 
has  two  fine  crosses  ;  and  the  town  has  also  a  neat  theatre, 
and  assembly  rooms ;  a  free  grammar  school,  with  two 
cxhib.  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  several  other 
schools ;  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  ;  some 
manufactures  of  hemp ;  and  a  considerable  trade  In  malt, 
con,  coal,  flour,  lime.  Aw.    Here  is  also  the  celelirnted 

Cling  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Child,  which  has  pro- 
Mi  many  reprints,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  classic*.  1'bo  trade  of  the  town  is  promoted 
by  the  Waveney,  being  navigable  thence  to  Yarmouth. 
Market,  Thursday  ;  fairs,  14th  May.  and  95lh  September. 

BUNKER  HILL,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  obtained  great 
celebrity,  as  being  the  theatre  of  the  first  regular  battle 
between  the  Provincial  and  British  troops.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  The  place  where  the  battle  waa  fought 
was  originally  called  Breed's  Hill.  Bunker  Hill  being  of 
about  an  equal  height,  and  north  of  it,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  peninsula  on  which  Charlestown  is  situated.  On  this 
height,  a  detachment  of  1UUU  men  were  directed  to  entrench 
themselves,  on  the  night  of  the  ltkli  of  June,  1775.  By 
some  mistake,  they  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  which  U 
■aorer  to  Boston,  and  which  has  since  been  denominated 
Banker  Hill,  as  the  name  Is  intimately  associated  with  the 
battle.  The  men  had  worked  with  such  secrecy,  thai,  by 
the  dawn  of  day,  tbey  bad.  unpercelved  by  the  enemy, 
thrown  op  a  redoubt  of  8  rods  square.  The  incessant  fire 
from  the  shipping  and  a  battery  on  Coop's  Hill,  in  Boston, 
did  not  prevent  the  Americans  from  completing,  by  mid- 
day, with  great  labour  and  fatigue,  a  slight  breastwork 
from  Ibe  redoubt  lo  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  E.  side. 
Between  12  and  1  o'clock  the  British,  to  the  amount  of 
30UU  men,  with  a  portion  of  artillery,  under  Major-general 
Howe,  and  Brigadier  general  llgot,  lauded  in  Charlestown. 
and  having  tunned  their  men  in  two  lines,  advanced  slowly 
to  the  attack,  frequently  halting  to  allow  their  artillery  lime 
to  ire.  The  Americans  coolly  walled  in  their  entrench- 
ments their  approach.  It  Is  said  that  General  Putnam, 
who  waa  a  leader,  though  Col.  Presrot  hail  the  chief  com- 
mand, Uild  the  men  thai  they  hnd  not  a  charge  of  powder 
to  loose,  and  exhorted  Ihcm  not  to  Are  upon  the  enemy, 
until  they  could  set  tkt  itkius  of  tkrir  tjti.  They  were 
suffered  to  approach  within  10  or  12  rods,  when  these  prac- 
tised American  marksmen  discharged  their  pieces  Inces- 
santly with  such  deadly  aim,  aa  threw  the  British  Into 
confusion,  and  canted  them  to  retreat  precipitately  u>  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  By  the  effort*  of  their  officers  they 
were  formed  a  second  time,  anil  advanced  10  the  MM 
The  Americana  waited  until  they  were  within  5  or  6  rods, 
when  tbey  opened  a  destructive  lire,  which  brought  them 
to  a  stand,  and  threw  ihcm  Into  confusion.  At  this  critical 
moment  General  Clinton  arrived  from  Boston,  and  succeeded 
In  rallying  his  men,  and  in  bringing  them  to  a  charge,  while 
some  cannon  were  brought  to  a  station  that  enabled  them 
to  rake  the  breastwork,  from  end  lo  end.  The  works 
were  now  attacked  with  fixed  bayonets;  and  as  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  furnished  with  them,  and  as  their  ammuni- 
tion began  to  fail,  they  found  It  necessary  to  retreat  over 
Charlestown  neck,  in  doing  which  they  were  exposed  to 
the  Are  of  the  Glasgow  man-of-war  and  the  booting  bat- 
without  suffering  great  injury  from  them.  The 
were  victorious ;  but  it  was  a  dear-bought  victory. 
The  British  loss,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  General  Gage, 
waa  1U54  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  engagement  was 
particularly  fatal  to  the  (Acer*,  as  they  were  doubtless 
tingled  out  by  the  American  marksmen.  Nineteen  com- 
aus%i..i>ri|  officers  wen'  killed  no. I  -cirnu  n..,n  v>  minded. 

Among  the  former  was  Major  I'ltcairn,  who  led  the  attack 


M  Lexington.  Of  the  men,  2Jfl  were  killed  and  888  wounded 
The  Americana,  who  had  at  no  time  more  than  1500  men 
engaged,  had  145  killed  and  304  wounded  and  missing, 
making  In  the  whole  449.  Among  the  former  was  Major- 
general  Warren,  then  president  of  the  colonial  iiiisiuos. 
and  a  volunteer.  The  British  did  not  pursue  the  victory 
farther  than  to  entrench  themselves  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
the  Americans  did  the  same  on  Prospect  Hill  in  front  of 
them,  about  half  way  lo  Cambridge. 

Early  in  Ibe  battle,  order  was  sent  to  Copp's  Hill  In  Bo* 
ton.  to  art  Charlestown  on  fire,  which  was  effected  by  dis- 
charging a  carcass  lnb>  the  place,  and  the  Are  soon  spread 
over  It.  But  the  direction  ot  the  wind  prevented  the  smoke 
from  eeriously  annoying  the  Americans. 

On  the  site  of  the  battle,  69  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
harbour,  on  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose,  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  a  splendid  obelisk,  ha*  been  erected.  The 
corner  stone  was  first  laid,  by  the  celebrated  La  Fayette, 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle.  In  the  presence  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  citizens,  June  17th.  11*25,  when  an 
address  waa  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster.  This 
foundation  having  been  Insufficient,  Hie  corner  stune  of 
Ibe  present  structure  waa  laid  In  a  more  substantial  manner. 
In  March,  18X7.  The  monument  was  completed,  July  93d, 
184*2.  The  obelisk  Is  30  feel  square  at  the  base,  and  ltl  feel 
4$  inches  at  the  lop,  having  a  diminution  of  14  feet  7J 
inches  above  its  base.  It  la  aubstaatlally  built  of  hewn 
Uuincy  granite.  The  height  from  the  base  lo  the  com- 
mencement of  the  apex  1*  908  feel ;  and  from  the  base  to 
the  lop  of  the  apex.  U  Is  221  feet  In  height.  The  whole 
.—tin-  i  e.  i.  *ii»».hoo  Tin  interior  Is  circular,  having  a 
diameter  of  10  feel  7  inches  at  bottom,  and  of  6  feet  4  Inches 
at  top,  and  Is  aacended  by  294  steps.  The  top  Is  an  ellipti- 
cal chamber,  17  feel  high,  11  feet  In  diameter,  with  4  win- 
dows, 9  feel  8  Inches  high,  and  9  feel  9  Inches  In  breadth, 
and  presents  the  most  splendid  view  in  the  United  Slates, 
combining  In  a  remarkable  degree  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime.  Boston.  Its  hnrbour  and  environs,  with  the  more 
distant  country,  embracing  mountain  scenery,  are  spread 
out  In  a  most  enchanting  prospect.  The  obelisk  consists  of 
00  courses  of  bewn  stone,  84  above  the  base,  and  6  below  It- 
There  ore  a  number  of  windows  In  the  structure,  closed 
with  Iron  shutters,  besides  numerous  apertures.  The  ladles 
of  Boston,  by  a  fair  and  other  donations,  raised  a  large  sum, 
which  ensured  the  completion  of  the  monument.  At  the 
fair,  by  tickets  and  Hie  sale  of  articles,  the  sum  of  932,000 
was  raised.  The  finishing  of  the  monument.  July  -Id. 
1842,  was  hailed  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  testi- 
monials of  rejoicing.  The  anniversary  of  the  battle,  and 
the  completion  of  the  monument  was  celebrated  in  a  splen- 
did manner,  June  17th,  1843,  In  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  heads  of  Department, 
and  an  Immense  concourse  of  citizens,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Hou.  Daniel  Webster, 
late  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  United  Stales. 

During  the  erection  of  the  monument,  one  man  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  it ;  the  only  serious  disaster  which  occurred. 
This  monument,  being  the  most  elevated  object  In  the 
vicinity,  will  serve  as  a  landmark  to  seamen  j  and  will 
long  stand  In  commemoration  of  the  brave  men,  who  here 
fought,  and  many  of  them  fell.  In  defence  of  their  country's 
rights,  and  nobly  contributed  to  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Stales.  And  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  It  will  equally 
testify  lo  posterity  of  the  horrors  of  war ;  for  many  were 
the  widows  and  orphans  which  were  made  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1775. 

BUNPOOR.  a  town  or  village  of  BeloochlsUn.  cap.  prov. 
Kohiman  14  m.  N.  the  Bushkurd  mnU. ;  lat.  97°  47*  N, 
lung.  60°  ay  E.  it  is  small,  and  ill  built ;  at  one  time  It 
had  been  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  but  the  whole  Is  now 
gone  to  decay.  The  citadel  of  the  chief,  strong  enough  lo 
resist  any  attacks  from  the  Persians,  Is  built  on  the  summit 
of  an  extraordinary  mound  of  earth,  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  artificially  raised  by  an  Immense  army  of  (Jlicbcr*. 
who,  at  a  remote  period,  passed  this  way.  Pottlnger  say*. 
■  thai  If  really  artificial,  it  must  have  been  raised  with  vast 
labour,  as  the  earth  could  not  have  been  procured  nearer 
than  the  mnts."  The  neighbourhood  of  Hun  poor  is  deso- 
late and  Impoverished,  destitute  of  agriculture,  and  eveo  of 
date-tree*.  The  Inhab.  are  the  Rukhshanee  Beioorhes, 
lite  leading  tribe  among  the  Nbarones;  the  language  spoken 
at  Bunpoor  Is  Persian  and  Beloocheekee  mixed  The  reve- 
nues of  the  chief  are  usually  farmed  out,  and  In  lieu  of 
them  be  received  (1810)  90,000  rupees.  140  camels,  140 
matchlocks.  140  sheep  or  goals,  140  measures  of  100  lbs. 
each,  of  wheal,  and  the  same  of  doles.  ( /••Uni/cr's  liilt- 
cktttan.  it-,  p.  176.) 

BURDWAN  (yartkaman.  productive),  a  dlslr.nf  Hlndos 
tan,  presid.  and  prov.,  Bengal ;  between  lat.  22°  and  94°  N, 
and  long.  87°  90*  and  88°  95' ;  having  N.  Becrbhoom,  E. 
Nuddea.  S.  Ilooghly.  and  W.  the  Jungle  Mehals  district; 
area  9000  oq.  m.    Pop.  (1899)  1.487.300.    ll  is  one  of  the 
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most  productive  territories  of  India,  and  be 
jungles  N.  and  8.,  "  appear*  like  a  garden 
Wl31irn*«."   The  uncultivated  arc  but  I 


by* 

l-8th  pan  of  the 
i :  the  chief  aniclei  of  produce 
arc  indigo,  augur,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mulberry  tree*.  A 
principal  port  of  the  wealth  of  Burdwan  consists  In  ita  coal 
mine* :  the  coal  (Veld  appear*  to  be  very  extensive  ;  the 
coal  ia  of  good  quality,  and  preferred  to  any  other  at  Cal- 
cutta. Several  mines,  about  130  en.  from  that  city,  are 
worked  by  an  English  company,  which  employed,  in  1831, 
from  90U0  to  3000  natives  In  mining,  and  300  or  400  boat*  In 
the  coal  to  Calcutta,  the  mines  being  oo  the 

not 


banks  of  a  river  connected  with  the  liooghly.  It  is  no 
sold  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  delivered  at  about  80s.  a  chal 
dron  in  Calcutta ;  Singapore,  Penan*,  Madras,  and  Ceylon 


Ccy  Ion « 

are  also  supplied  hence the  wages  of  the  miners  are  from 
5*.  to  8*.  per  month.  Fine  Iron-ore  Is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coal,  and  a  great  deal  of  stone.  Commerce 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  roadi  to 
liooghly.  Culna,  and  Cutwa  :  the  zemindars  are  opulent, 
and  many  of  them  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  presid. ;  the 
land-revenue  In  1829-30  was  £284,750,  There  are  few  vil- 
lages in  which  there  la  not  a  school  for  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and  there  are  some  private  endowments  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  no  regular  schools  of  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan 
law  eiist  here  :  the  proportion  of  Mohammedans  to  Hindoos 
la  about  1  to  5.  Burdwan  became  subject  to  the  British, 
with  the  rest  of  Bengal,  in  1760 1  the  titular  rajah  enjoys, 
at  present,  but  little  consideration ;  and  his  zemindary  Is 
bow  greatly  diminished  from  lis  original  sice.  (Hamilton.' § 
Hmdtttsn,  I.,  153-155 ;  Evid.  of  Mr.  Broektu,  **  Coal,  A  c . , 
Htvortt,  1831.) 

Burdwan,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro  v.,  Bengal,  cap.  of 
above  dlstr..  and  seat  of  a  zillah  court ;  00  m.  N.N.  W.  Cal- 
cutta ;  Int.  33°  15'  N ..  long.  6*7°  57*  K  Pop.  about  54,000, 
8-7ths  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  Burdwan  rajah 
has  here  a  large  palace,  an  English  summer-house,  and 
spacious  gardens,  ate. 

BUREAU,  county,  III.  Situated  toward  the  N.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  648  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Bureau 
creek.  It  contained  In  1840,  4001  neat  cattle,  9067  sheep, 
12,056  swine ;  and  produced  55,7*4  bushels  of  wheal,  120,389 
of  Indian  corn,  51,860  of  oats,  35,1  H  of  potatoes.  It  had 
several  stores,  six  grist-mill",  ten  saw-mills,  one  academy, 
45  student*,  thirteen  schools,  381  scholars.  Pop.  3067. 
Capital,  Princeton. 

BURPORD,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 
hand.  Bainpton  ;  63  m.  W.N  W.  London.  Pop.  1881,  1686 ; 
1831,  1866  ;  houses,  385 ;  area,  'J  170  acre*.  It  la  pleasantly 
"  by  the  small  river  Wlndrusb,  but  is  very  indiffrr- 
ilL  The  church  is  partly  In  the  Norman,  pan')'  In 
r  Cotbie  style,  and  has  a  very  line  spire,  surmount- 
;  a  tower.  The  Baptists.  Friends,  and  Wesleyans,  have 
els.  There  are  almshouses  for  sixteen  poor  widows  ; 
a  free  school,  with  an  endowment  producing  £'84  a  year, 
held  in  the  town-hall,  where,  till  1636,  the  co.  ntsices  were 
held.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs 
held  the*  Inst  Saturday  in  April,  and  July  5th,  for  live  stock 
and  cheese.  Saddlery  was  once  a  considerable  branch  of 
manufacture:  there  was  also  a  large  traffic  in  wool  and 
corn  ;^both  have  greatly  declined  ;  and  the  property  of  the 
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viously  passed  through  and  now  avoids  il.  Edgehill,  where 
Fairfax  beat  the  royalists,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
celebrated  VVUmnt,  carl  of  Rochester,  was  educated  In  Its 
school.   It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  St.  Albans. 

BURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Saxony,  res. 
Magdeburg,  on  the  Ille,  13  m.  N.E.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  13,500. 
It  1s  walled,  has  three  gates,  four  reformed  churches,  a 
grammar  school,  a  hospital,  a  work- house,  lie.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  provincial  council,  a  board  of  revenue,  a  dis- 
:  of  justice,  *te.  A  very  extensive  woollen  manu- 
i  i*  carried  on,  and  it  has  some  dyeing  establishments 


BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  iirov.  same  name,  on  the 
Artancon,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Bavonne. 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  134  m.  N.  Madrid,  50  m.  S.W. 
Vlttoria  ;  laL  49°  31'  N.,  long.  3°  38*  W.  Pop.  12,000.  It 
la  of  an  Irregular  shape ;  streets  clean  and  handsome,  par- 
ticularly that  leading  to  the  cathedral,  but  it  has  a  deserted 
Impoverished  appearance.  It  has  a  modern  square,  sur- 
rounded with  a  portico,  supported  by  large  columns,  with 
houses  upon  a  uniform  plan,  but  small  and  mean.  It  is 
only,  In  fact,  worth  mentioning  from  ita  bronze  statu*  of 
Charles  III.,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  sort  in  Spain  ; 
though,  according  to  Bourgoing,  It  is  ill  designed  and  exe- 
cuted. The  cathedral,  a  well  preserved  chlef-d'o>uvre  of 
Gothic,  elegance,  is  about  300  ft  In  length,  by  above  250  In 
width.  Iu  exterior  Is  Inferior  to  none  in  Spain ;  but  the 
Interior,  though  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  workman 
■hip,  is  Inferior  to  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville. 


Having  been  the  cradle  of  the  two  most  renowned  enptaina 
of  Spain.  Ferdinand  (ioninles,  and  the  Cld  Campeador, 
Burgos  contains  a  triumphant  arch  ia  memory  of  the  for- 
mer, and  a  monument  to  the  lacier.  Then  are  three  fin* 
stone  bridges  over  the  Arlancon.  in  the  apace  of  half  a 
league.  Two  of  them  communicate  with  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  on  the  opposite  bank,  called  Vega,  and  the  third, 
with  the  royal  hospital,  remarkable  for  Its  cleanliness  and 
salubrity.  There  are  some  fine  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  there  also  Is  the  famous  convent  of  Las 
Huelgas,  whose  abbess  possessed  almost  royal  privileges. 
Close  to  the  city  is  the  monastery  of  MiraAores,  where  John 
II.  and  his  qaecn  have  magnificent  tombs,  and  where  also 
there  are,  or  were,  some  paintings  remarkable  for  their 
colouring.  There  are  three  military  roods  from  Burgos,  one 
to  Ovledo  and  Gijon.  another  to  Agreda,  and  a  third  to  San- 
tafia.  The  approaches  to,  and  promenades  of  the  town  am 
well  ornamented  with  trees ;  but  though  it  be  one  of  the 
coldest  parts  of  Spain,  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear.  Mtfiano 
mentions  a  hospital  for  deserted  children,  and  four  other 
hospitals,  exclusive  of  that  already  specified,  Formerly 
the  greater  part  of  the  wool  exported  from  Spain  used  to 
pass  through  Burgos,  and  it  still  has  some  manufactures  of 
leather,  woollen*,  and  halt,  and  two  Upadtrmt,  or  washing- 


La  Horde  contends,  notwithstanding  what  ha*  been  af- 
firmed to  the  contrary,  that  Burgo*  did  not  exist  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  from  it*  not  being  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
nor  any  other  ancient  geographer  ;  iu  want  of  any  ancient 
monuments,  and  its  being  Insulated  and  out  of  the  line  of 
the  ancient  military  road.  He  maintains  that  ita  founda- 
tion cannot  be  carried  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Al- 
phonso  1.,  and  that  it  was  Alphonso  111.  who  ordered  thai 
castle  to  be  built.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Castile,  and  many  of  the  Ca.iuh.in  kings,  and  was 
then  celebrated  for  iu  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  for  its 
woollen  manufactures  and  fairs.  But  it  has  since  greatly 
declined:  it  suffered  much  during  the  late  contest  with 
France,  and  still  more  ia  the  present  civil  war.  {Mi  A  an*  ; 
Bourgting,  TaUta*  it  VJCtpagnt,  37;  JJt  fa  fi»r*>,  li. ; 
Inrlit,  1..  40.) 

BURGUNDY,  one  of  the  old  French  provinces,  i 
tributes)  among  lb*  depu.  of  Oste-d'Or,  Saune  et 
Yonnc,  Nievre,  Aube,  Haute  Marne,  and  Aln. 

BURH  AMPORE.    Set  BouKHAsirooa. 

BURKE,  p.  u,  Caledonia  co..  Vl,  51  m.  N.E.  Montpeliot, 
501  W.  Drained  by  Pasumpfic  river  and  IU  branches, 
which  afford  water-power.  First  settled  in  1790.  Oil- 
stones from  a  smull  bland  in  lake  Memphremagog.  are 
here  prepared  and  exported.  It  conUins  a  Baptist  church 
and  several  other  religious  societies,  four  stores,  four  grist- 
mills, seven  saw  mills,  two  hilling-nulls,  ten  schools,  333 
scholars.    Top.  907. 

Birkk.  county.  \  C.  Situated  in  the  VV.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  lo35  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Catawba 
river  nnd  its  branches.  Il  contained  in  1840,  16,530  neat 
cattle,  I  J,  663  sheep,  30.556  swine ;  and  produced  45,976 
bushels  of  wheat,  14.753  of  rye,  090,996  of  Indian  corn, 
77,601  U  oats,  37,800  of  potato**,  17,718  pounds  of  tobacco, 
43,604  of  cotton,  gold  to  the  value  of  938,121.  Il  bad  twenty 
stores,  eight  flouring  mills,  sixty  six  grist-mills,  thirty-two 
■aw-mills,  three  oil  mills,  eleven  tanneries,  183  distilleries, 
one  academy.  25  students,  eight  schools,  204  scholars.  Pop. : 
white*.  12319 ;  slaves,  3316 ;  free  coloured,  264 ;  total  15,790. 
Capital,  Morgantown. 

Bvaa*.  county,  (ia.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contain*  1300  sq.  in.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Savannah 
river,  and  8.  by  Ogeechee  river.  Watered  by  Brier  creek, 
which  flows  Into  the  Savannah.  It  contained  in  1840, 
14.1)56  nent  cattle,  4756  sheep,  36,728  swine  ;  and  produced 
7698  bushels  of  wheat,  508,503  of  Indian  corn.  10,877  of 
oat*,  35.465  of  potatoes,  665  pounds  of  rice,  6,359,303  of  cot- 
ton. It  had  fifteen  stores,  thirty  six  grist  mills,  twenty -two 
saw  mills,  one  academy.  25  students,  five  schools,  103  schol- 
ar,. Pop.:  whites,  40U9:  slaves,  8408;  tree  coloured,  150; 
total,  13.176,    Capital.  Waynesboro". 

BURLINGTON,  county,  N.  J.,  extend*  across  the  state, 
S.  of  the  middle,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.W. 
by  Delaware  river,  and  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  by 
Little  Egg  Harbour  river.  Watered  by  Wading  river,  a 
branch  of'  Little  Egg  Hurbour  river,  and  Rnncocus  creek, 
which  flows  Into  Delaware  river.  Bog  iron  ore  U  found, 
and  marl  abounds  in  Its  W.  part.  In  Springfield  t.  is  a  well 
which  converu  wood  Into  stone.  It  contained  In  1840, 
16,863  nent  cattle,  15,102  sheep,  30.396  swine  ;  nnd  produced 
1*0.836  bushel*  of  wheat,  253344  of  ry  e.  577.530  of  Indian 
com,  3SU43  of  buckwheat,  197.180  of  oats,  193.196  of  pota 
toes.  It  had  139  stores,  four  fulling  mills,  one  wool  loch- 
ia dory,  one  cotton  factory,  with  2500  spindles,  on*  dtetnf, 
and  printing  works,  tbre»  furnaces,  seven  tanr.erie«,  ' 
potteries,  nineteen  distilleries,  thirty-four  grist  mil 
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weekly  newspapers,  six  academic*.  135  student*.  101  ichoola, 
?lt3  scholar*.   Pop.  32,831.   Capital,  Mount  Holly. 
Hi  ulisotok,  p.  t,  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  1"J0  m.  N.E. 
i  713  VV.   It  has  liiree  schools,  106  scholars.  Pop. 


Bcrukoto*.  p.  I.,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Chittenden 
co  ,  Vi  .  40  m.  VV.N.VV.  Montpeiier.  HO  m.  8.8.E.  Montreal. 
L.  C,  23  m.  3.E.  PUttaburg.  N.  Y..  75  m.  N.  Whitehall,  at 
the  8.  end  of  lake  Champlaln,  513  VV.  Situated  in  44°  37' 
N.  lai.,  and  73°  IV  VV.  long.  Pop.  1830,  3535;  1840.  4371. 
The  beautiful  Tillage  In  the  VV.  part  of  the  town.  Is  the 
largest  In  the  state,  and  one  uf  the  finest,  for  its  extent,  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  built  on  a  bay  which  sets  up 
between  two  points  on  the  K.  tide  of  lake  Champlaln,  nnd 
forms  a  regular  curve.  The  shore  In  the  8.  part  of  the  vil- 
lage U  low,  but  toward  the  N.  It  rises  to  an  elevated  bluff, 
on  the  level  summit  of  which  wen*  the  barracks  for  the 
United  el  tales  soldiers,  during  the  lost  wnr,  which  have 
since  been  removed  or  taken  down.  On  the  brow-  of  the 
elevated  bank  was  a  powerful  battery,  which  once  main- 
tained an  action  of  half  an  hour,  w  ith  n  British  naval  force 
on  the  lake.  From  the  8.  part  of  the  village  the  ground 
rises  by  a  gradual  ascent  for  one  mile,  where  it  attains  the 
elevation  of  381  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
Streets  run  from  VV.  U>  K.,  and  an  rro*«.-d  by  other*  at  right 
angles  from  X.  to  8..  dividing  the  whole  surface  into  regu- 
lar squares.  Near  the  centre  is  a  public  square,  <«n  n  lnrh 
the  court-house  Is  situated,  which  is  surrounded  by  brick 
,  and  the  principal  hotels.  The  village  contains  many 


•  splendid  dwellings,  surrounded  with  siirub- 
bery,  and  generally  having  fine  gardens  in  the  rear.  Some 
of  the  public  buildings  arc  spacious  and  elegant.  The  Cel- 
vinistic  Congregational  church,  completed  in  1843,  In  the 
place  of  one  which  was  consumed  by  Are  In  1839,  Is  an  ele- 
gant model  of  pure  Croc  Ian  architecture,  is  92  feet  long  by 
61  wide,  built  of  brick,  and  cost  $30,000.  The  Unitarian 
church,  erected  in  181(5,  is  very  *]>acious.  with  a  lofty  spire, 
k*  built  of  brick,  and  with  its  bell,  clock,  and  organ,  cost 
£23,000,  The  Episcopal  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
structure,  built  of  stone,  and  cost  $9000. 

The  lake  is  here  10  miles  broad,  which  is  Its  widest  part 
unobstructed  by  islands,  and  the  view  from  the  cupola  of 
the  University,  as  it  respects  natural  scenery,  is  second  to 
none  In  the  United  Stales.  To  the  west  arc  presented  a 
full  view  of  the  beautiful  village,  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
lake,  adorned  with  several  islands,  and  Uie  moving  scenery 
at  vessel*  and  strain- boots ;  and  beyond  the  lake,  rise  the 
lofty  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York,  to  the  height  of 
between  5000  and  6000  feet,  and  elevate  the  beautiful  Into 
Use  sublime.  To  the  N.  are  seen  the  beautiful  windings  of 
VVlnooski  or  Onion  river.  To  the  E.  is  presented  an  ex- 
tended country  with  the  range  of  the  Green  mountain*, 
embracing  its  two  most  elevated  summits,  over  4000  feet 
high. 

The  harbour  of  Burlington  i-  the  oa  list  tiki  lad 
more  vessels  navigating  the  lake  ore  owned  here,  than  at 
any  place.  It  Is  easy  of  access  from  the  N.  and  S.,  and  to 
irotect  it  from  the  west  winds,  the  government  of  the 
'ailed  States  has  erected  a  break-water,  000  fret  long,  to 
i  continued  to  the  length  of  3000  feet,  at  flic  distance  of 
'00  feet  from  the  central  wharf,  which  will  cost  when 
completed,  $150,000.  A  light  house  was  •reeled  in  1*>5  on 
Juniper  island,  which  la  distant  4  miles  from  the  wharf, 
and  contains  11  acres  of  ground.  The  light  house  is  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  30  feet  high.  18  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  12  at  the  lop ;  and  the  light  is  kept  con- 
tinually burning  In  the  night,  during  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  December. 
There  arc  three  substantial  wharves  In  Burlington,  and  a 
pant  amount  of  goods  U  landed  here.  Burlington  lias  an 
extensive  and  fertile  back  country,  and  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness of  the  place  amounts  to  about  $1,000,1100  annually. 
Steam  boat*  stop  here  daily  on  their  way  from  Whitehall, 
N.  \\  to      John's,  L.  Canada. 

Burlington  contains  a  court- bouse,  jail,  two  banking 
houses,  six  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian, 
one  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  forty-nine  stores, 
CM  rope-walk,  one  brewery,  one  tannery,  one  glass-factory, 
pottery,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills,  three  printing 
m,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  academy,  104  students, 
Bteen  sch«x)Js,  385  scholars.  Some  of  these  are  out  of 
the  village.  The  village  contains  400  dwellings,  nnd  3000 
inhabitants.  A  steam  ferry  boat  crosses  from  this  place  lo 
Port  Kent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  thence  lo 
Plnttsburg.  The  University  of  Vermont  occupies  an  ele- 
vated situation  on  the  E.  border  of  the  village,  281  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  has  four  tspacious  edMVres 
It  was  founded  In  1701,  and  was  endow  ed  by  the  Legislature 
with  29.000  acres  of  land,  of  which  the  part  leased  yields 
an  Income  <  f  $iVK)  annually.  It  has  a  prvMd-nt  and  five 
or  other  Instruct*!*,  341  alumni.  101  students. 
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and  9200  vols.  In  its  libraries.  The  commencement  i*  on 
the  first  Wednesday  In  August. 

About  a  mile  and  n  half  N.E.  of  the  court-house  is  the 
nourishing  manufacturing  village  of  VVlnooski,  on  Onion  of 
VVlnooski  river,  partly  In  this  t.,  and  portly  in  Colchester, 
and  connected  by  a  fine  covered  bridge  over  the  river.  The 
river  here  has  a  fall  of  about  30  feet,  nearly  perpendicular, 
which  affords  a  great  water  power,  easily  available  on  the 
Colchester  side.  The  village  contains  a  church,  an  ex  ten 
slve  woollen-factory,  and  various  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  which  arc  chiefly  Included  In  the 
statistics  of  Colchester. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Burlington  was  made 
after  the  peace  in  1783.  It  wo*  first  organized  in  1787.  The 
first  store  was  opened  in  17W.  The  first  Congregational 
church  was  formed  in  1795.  Burlington  contained  a  garri- 
son nnd  hospital,  during  the  last  war.  A  great  mortalit) 
prevailed  among  the  soldiers  In  the  winter  of  1813,  nnd  out 
of  4000  men,  from  12  to  30  died  daily,  for  several  weeks  in 
succession. 

Birlixotok.  p.  IM  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  13  m.  N.W.  by 
N.  Boston.  453  VV.  Watered  by  Vine  brook,  a  head  branch 
of  Shawshecn  river.  Incorporated  In  17V9.  It  contain* 
one  Congregational  church,  two  stores,  one  grist  mill,  one 
saw -mill,  four  schools,  180  scholar*.   Pop.  510. 

BrRLtsoTOK,  p.  t.,  Hartford  co  ,  Ct.,  I'.l  rn.  VV.  Hartford. 
339  W.  Watered  by  Farnungton  river,  in  its  N.E.  part.  It 
contains  two  churches,  one  ( 'ongrpgatlonal.  and  one  Mrtho 
dial,  two  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  woollen-fartorle» 
four  grist  mills,  six  sow  mills,  three  distilleries,  nine  school*. 
335  scholars.    Pop.  1301. 

Bt  si  isotox,  Olsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  79  m.  W.  Albany,  35G 
W.  It  contains  one  church,  seven  stores,  four  fulling-mills, 
two  tanneries,  four  grist  mills,  mi.-  mm  mills,  two  distil 
lories,  thirteen  schools,  558  scholars.    Pop.  2154. 

Bt  nusirros,  city  and  port  of  entrv.  Burlington  to.,  N.  J.. 
12  m.  8.  by  VV.  Trenton,  17  m.  N.K.'  Philadelphia.  156  U  .. 
In  40°  5'  10"  N.  laL.  and  72°  &X  37"  W.  long.  Pop.  in  1830. 
2670  ;  1640,  3434.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  8.E.  bank  of 
Delaware  river,  oppisrile  lo  Bristol,  Pa.  A  great  part  of  the 
City  is  Isolated  by  a  creek,  over  w  hich  are  several  bridges. 
It  Is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  croralii|  each  other  at 
right  angles,  nine  running  N.  and  S..  and  four  E.  and  VV. 
U|*m  Main  street  the  houses  nrr  compactly  built,  but  less 
so  in  other  parts,  with  large  gardens,  affording  much  excel 
lent  fruit.  It  Is  neatly  built,  and  Is  highly  valued  as  a  rural 
retreat,  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  bank  of  the 
rlver  Is  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  bordered  with  elegant 
dwellings,  among  which  Is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
New-  Jersey,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  n 
cross.  It  contains  six  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Presby- 
terian, two  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Friends,  a  city 
li  ill.  a  bank,  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  three  large  boarding 
schools,  one  of  w hich  Is  lor  young  Indies, and  a  free  school, 
founded  In  HV2,  nnd  *up|w<rtcd  chiefly  by  the  rents  of 
Matenicunk  Island  in  the  vicinity,  given  for  thai  purpose  bv 
the  proprietaries.  The  Island  contains  300  acres,  and  yields 
an  annual  rent  of  about  $1000. 

The  river  opposite  the  city  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  it 
has  a  pretty  good  harbour,  but  little  navigation.  Four  steam- 
boat* pass  the  city,  to  and  from  Philadelphia  daily.  The 
tonnage  of  the  port  in  1*40  was  3851.  It  contains  fifteen 
stores,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  one  pot- 
tery, one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  total  capi- 
tal in  manufactures  $s*.Mi50 ;  ooc  academy,  40  students,  nine 
schools,  480  scholars. 

Burlington  was  laid  out  as  a  town  In  1667,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  the  proprietary  government,  including  tiie  island 
only,  in  1693.  it  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  Dec.  1784,  three  miles  long  on  the 
Delaware  river,  and  one  mile  wide,  and  has  a  Mayor,  re- 
corder, and  three  aldermen,  elected  annually. 

Bcklinoton,  p.  C,  Bradford  co..  Pa.,  144  m.  N.E.  Hairb- 
burg,  254  VV.  Drained  by  Sugar  creek,  and  lis  branches. 
It  contain*  two  store*,  one  grist-mill,  eleven  saw-mills, 
■even  schools,  245  scholars.   Pop.  1118. 

Bi  aiiaoTO*.  p.  v,  Fayette  L,  capital  of  Lnwrem .  co, 
O.,  133  m.  S.8.E.  Columbus,  410  VV.  Siluatrd  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Ohio  river,  at  the  extreme  8.  point  of  the  state, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river.  It  contains  a 
court  house,  jail,  two  churches,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
I'reviivieiitiu.  :i  -tt-nm  ~;iu  mill,  two  carding  mn<  h  n<  and 
about  350  Inhabitants, 

BiaLiNoToa,  p.  t  Calhoun  co.,  Mich,  111  m.  VV.  Detroit, 
572  W.  It  contain*  one  saw-mill,  four  schools,  84  scholars. 
Pop.  411. 

Bi  KUKOTOK,  p.  v.,  Hampshire  co.,  Vn„  198  m.  N.N.VV. 

Hirli  nd,  lui;  W.    Situated  on  I'iuter«on,«  .  r.  <  1..  t>  branch 

of  Potomac  river,  and  contains  one  church,  free  to  all  de- 
nominations, one  store,  and  several  mechanic  shops. 

Bt  KUNQTON,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Boone  co.,  Ky..  83  m.  N.  bv 
E.  Frankfort,  508  W. 
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Cambridge,  or  Branem 
educated,  imp  third  In  I 


Coll.,  Oxford:  75  scholars  are 
i  classics,  under  tho  head  master ;  the 
ml  In  accounts,  ltc„  under  the  second  master ;  and  10 
girls,  under  n  mistress.  Another  school,  founded  In  1748, 
lor  80  boys  and  30  girls,  has  been  changed  to  a  national 
school,  and  a  spacious  school-room  been  built  for  it.  Here 
Is,  also,  a  dispensary,  a  public  library,  a  mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, several  public  news-rooms,  and  a  horticultural  society  ; 
all  established  within  a  recent  period.  The  weekly  market 
U  held  on  Saturday ;  and  three  annual  fairs  on  March  5, 
May  3,  Sept.  18.  The  manufactures  are  annually  increas- 
ing In  amount  and  value.  The  principal  branches  consist 
of  cotton  and  woollen  spinning,  and  weaving,  both  by  hand 
and  power  looms  ;  with  calico-printing,  blenching,  and  ma- 
chine-making. Within  a  recent  period,  additional  reser- 
voirs have  been  formed  on  the  bonks  of  the  Irwell.  and  the 
advantages  of  the  numerous  mountain  streams  that  feed  it 
nave  been  greatly  extended.  In  1830,  there  were  in  the 
parish  eighty-two  cotton-mil  is  and  fifteen  woollen-mills, 
employing  altogether  sixty -one  steam-engines,  with  an  ag- 
gregate power  of  1205  hones,  and  ninety-nine  water-wheels, 
with  the  power  of  077  horses.  There  were,  at  the  same 
time,  2067  power-looms,  employed  in  weaving  calico ;  0954 
in  weaving  fustian;  and  280  in  weaving  woollen  goods. 
There  were,  in  all,  8195  hand*  then  employed  In  these 
manufactories,  independently  of  those  employed  in  other 
factories,  coal-mines,  fcc. ;  the  last  employ  between  600  and 
700  hands.  There  to  a  canal  and  railway  communication 
between  Bury,  Bolton,  and  Manchester,  for  goods  and  pas- 
sengers. The  arm.  val.  of  prop,  in  the  township  only,  was 
estimated,  in  1815,  at  X  18,546,  and  In  1839,  at  £34,954 ;  that 
of  the  entire  parish,  In  1815,  at  £00,903,  and  In  1839, 
£109.993.  Three  courts  leet  for  the  manor  are  held  annu- 
ally, In  April,  Whitsuntide,  and  Oct. :  their  Jurisdiction  to 
co-extenslve  with  the  parish.  A  court  baron  to  held  every 
third  week,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40s. ;  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  every  Friday  In  the  town.  The  Reform 
Act  conferred  on  Bury  the  privilege  of  returning  one  mem. 
In  the  H.  of  C.  Houses  in  the  pari,  borough.  In  1832,  3497, 
of  which  353  were  rated  at  £10  and  upwards:  registered 
electors,  in  1837-38,  678. 

The  parish  of  Bury  extends  over  22,600  acres;  and  had, 
in  1931.  a  pop.  of  47.829.  Besides  that  of  Bury,  It  comprises 
tour  townships  and  three  chapelrics.  The  greater  part  is  a 
stiff  loom,  varying  in  fertility :  a  small  portion  only  to  un- 
der the  plough.  It  contains  good  quarries  of  building  stone, 
and  those  of  llomcliff  produce  excellent  (logs  and  slau-s. 
There  are  nine  coal-mines  wrought,  so  that  the  factories 
and  Inhob.  have  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  own  parish.  The  first  distinct  notice  that  occurs 
of  the  manufactures  of  Bury  is  In  Iceland's  Itinerary,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  they  were  then  exclusively  of 
woollen,  which  Is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent  In  1738, 
John  Kay,  a  nntive  of  Bury  (though  at  the  time  residing  in 
Colchester)  invented  the  fly -shuttle;  arid  in  1760  Robert, 
a  ton  of  the  former,  the  drop-box,  by  which  patterns  of  va- 
rious colours  are  woven  nearly  with  the  same  facility  as 
plain  calico ;  the  setting  of  cards  by  marhinerv  also  origl 
'  In  the 


BUSHIRE. 

are  two  Independent  chapel* ;  and  the  Catholics,  Friends, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  have  each  places  of 
worship.  There  Is  an  ancient  guild  hall,  la  which  the  bor. 
courts  are  held  ;  a  shire  hall  for  the  assire  courts ;  a  county 
Jail  on  a  radiating  plan,  built  In  1805 ;  and  a  bndewetl  (an 
ancient  Norman  building).  The  free  grammar  school  (found- 
ed by  Edward  VI.)  has  sixexhib,  to  either  of  the  universities, 
n  scholarship  in  Carpus  Chris ll,  and  another  in  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  it  educates  100  boys,  and  holds  a  highly 
respectable  station  among  English  schools.  It  has  also  a 
charity  school  for  forty  boys ;  two  others  where  fifty  girls 
are  clothed  and  instructed;  and  two  Lancastrian  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  established  in  1811.  There  are  ninety 
eight  almshouses,  endowed  by  various  benefactors,  and  un- 
der the  management  of  trustees,  who  have  about  £3X)0  a 
year  in  their  hands  for  various  charitable  purposes.  Clap- 
ton's Hospital  (whose  annual  revenue  to  £300)  supports 
six  widowers  and  six  widows,  decayed  housekeepers  ;  the 
(ieneral  Hospital  (established  In  Ifttoj  accommodates  forty 
patients.  There  are  also  a  theatre,  built  in  1819,  with  con- 
cert, assembly,  and  billiard  rooms :  a  good  subscription  li- 
brary, a  mechanics'  institute,  and  botanical  gardens,  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  Weekly  markets  are  held,  one  on 
Wednesdays  for  rorn,  the  other  on  Saturdays  fot 
provisions.  The  annual  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  ' 
a  pleasure  fair ;  Oct.  1,  for  hones,  cattle,  butter,  and  < 
a  great  fair,  commencing  Oct.  10,  and  lasting  about  three 
weeks;  and  Dec.  1.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  the 
La  rice  becomes  navigable  to  Lynn  for  barges,  whence  coals 
and  other  commodities  are  brought.  Spinning  yarn  was 
formerly  a  great  source  of  employment  to  the  poor  of  the 
town,  nut  at  present  it  has  no  manufactures. 

The  bor.  Is  co-extensive  with  the  two  parishes  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mary,  the  area  being  9935  acres ;  it  to  divi- 
ded into  two  wards,  i 


and  governed  by  a  mayor,  three  alder- 
councillors  Petty  sessions  for  the  bor. 
are  held  every  Thursday  ;  a  manor  court,  for  small  debts, 
every  third  week ;  a  court  of  pleas,  monthly ;  and  courts 
of  general  sessions  thrice  a  year,  In  Feb.,  June,  and  Nor. 
The  quarter  sessions  and  assizes  for  the  co.  are  also  held  In 
the  town.  The  total  number  of  offender*  committed  In 
1837  was  450;  of  these  seventy-eight  were  tried  at  the 
ossir.es,  206  at  the  co.  quarter  sessions,  and  seventy  six  at 
the  local  courts.  The  property  of  the  corp.  consists  of 
lands  and  houses  in  the  bor.,  the  livings  and  tithes  of  both 
parishes,  and  the  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs;  the 
uverage  revenue  to  £1000;  a  fee-farm  rent  is  paid  the  en 
and  a  stipend  of  £100  to  each  of  the  church 
Ann.  value  of  real  prop,  in  1834,  £48,784.  The  poor-rates 
for  the  year  ending  Ladyday.  1837.  amounted  to  £6627 
The  bor.  has  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
12th  of  James  I. ;  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of 
election  was  In  on  alderman  and  thirty-six  burgesses;  the 
former  had  a  casting  vote,  and  was  returning  officer ;  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  nomination  bor..  In  the  hands  of  two  peers 
of  opposite  political  principles.  It  has  about  730  bouse*  of 
the  ann.  value  of  £10  and  upwards ;  and  had,  in  1837-38, 
665  registered  electors. 


piecing  t 
ping  the 


e  same  family,  and  in  Bun".  In  1791,  Henry  I  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  633,  to  which,  in  903, 
,  the  poet-master  of  Bury,  suggested  the  mode  of  the  body  of  St.  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king,  was  transferred : 
ends  of  broken  yams,  lu  spinning,  without  stop-  hence  the  name.  Canute  expelled  the  secular  monks,  and 
lachinerv.  us  had  ureviou«lv  lieen  necessary.  >  transferred  thither  a  convent  of  Benedictines  from  Norfolk  : 


ping  the  machinery,  as  had  previously  been  necessary 
But  the  circumstance  which  chiefly  contributed  to  bring 
Bury  Into  repute,  as  the  seal  of  any  peculiar  branch  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  was  the  establishment  of  large 
print-works  by  a  firm,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart,  was  at  the  head:  the  perfection  to  which  calico- 
printing  was  there  brought  not  only  enriched  the  parties, 
but  added  largely  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
lawn.  This  establishment  with  its  numerous  workshops, 
ware-houses,  and  dwellings,  is  still  In  full  actlvlt)  ;  as  arc 
also  the  large  manufactories  of  the  same  company  on  other 
streams,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  their  ownership.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  present  distinguished  pnrlininentary  leader,  was 
born  at  Chamber  Hall,  in  the  Inimcdlnlc  vicinity  of  the 
town.    ( Baint'i  Hitt.  I .ancaskire  ;  Pari.  Pap.  and  Hep.) 

Bl'RY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Suffolk,  hand.  Thlngoe,  60  m.  N.E.  br  N.  London. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  9999  j  In  1841,  12,547  :  houses  at  latter  date. 
2517.  It  to  finely  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  W. 
side  the  Larke,  amid  a  richly  cultivated,  diluvial  district. 
Street*  broad,  well  paved,  and  lighted;  houses  mostly  uni- 
form, and  well  built  and  the  whole  town  has  n  cheerful, 
neat  appearance.  St.  Mary's  church  (finished  In  1433)  is  a 
with  a  low  Norman  tower.  St. 
church  finished  after  the  Reformation,  Is  a  hand 
Its  belfry,  at  some  little  distance,  was  ori- 
ginally the  grand  entrance  Into  the  burial-ground  of  the  old 
monastery !  it  to  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  eighty  feet  in 
height  remarkable  for  strength  and  simplicity,  and  forms 
one  of  the  finest  extant  relics  of  8axon  architecture.  There 


transferred  thither  a  convent  of  Benedictines  from  Nc 
his.  and  other  subsequent  endowments,  made  this  i 
ferlor  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury ;  it  |>osse«sed  the 
chise*  of  many  separate  hunds^  and  the  right  of  coinage  : 
its  abbot  sat  in  parliament  and  had  power  to  iaflict  capital 
punishment,  and  determine  all  civil  suits  within  the  liberty. 
The  abbey  gateway  and  bridge,  and  portion*  of  the  walls, 
still  remain  ;  lu  ann.  value,  in  26  Hen.  VIII.,  was  (accord- 
ing to  Dugdale)  £1659,  (Speed)  £2336  18s.  There  were  a 
few  other  establishment*,  of  minor  importance,  in  the  I 


previous  to  the  general  suppression. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  bishops  Gardiner  and 
and  Dr.  Blomfield  'the  present  bishop  of  Lo 


Pretty  man. 
)  were 

in  the  town.  It  confers  the  title  of  viscount  on  the 
Keppel  family.  Ickworth,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
mnri|tiL«  of  Bristol,  is  within  about  three  miles  of  the  town. 

BUSACO,  a  convent  of  Portugal,  pro  v.  Beira.  on  the 
ridge  called  the  Sierra  Busaro.  17  m.  N.  by  E.  Cotmbra. 
Here,  on  the  27th  September,  1810,  a  French  army  of  65,000 
men  under  Marshal  Massena,  were  repulsed  with  great  lass 
in  an  attack  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Anglo  Portu- 
guese nrmv,  about  40,000  strong,  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. But  though  unable  to  force  this  position.  Masse 
na  succeeded  In  turning  It  when  the  allies  retreated  upon 
the  lines  at  Torres  Vcdras. 

BUSH  CREEK,  t,  Washington  co..  Ark.   Pop.  298. 
Bt.sK  CatCK,  t,  Scioto  co.,  O.    It  has  two  school*.  45 
scholar*.    Pop.  401. 

Bl  SHIRE  (more   properly  ABOUSHEHR,  or  ABU 
8HAHR,  Arab.,  the  father  of  eitiu),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Persia,  prov.  Pars,  and,  excepting  Bussorah,  the  principal 
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celved  into  o  fine  building,  where  there  to  every  accommo- 
dation for  batbera  of  both  »ic«.  The  btititain,  ft  large 
building  with  ahopa  and  ware-houses,  and  the  bazars,  which 
are  extensive,  are  well  supplied  with  merchandise ,  particu- 
larly with  raw  silk  and  silk  titufis.  Great  quantities  of  silk 
are  produced  In  the  adjacent  plains;  and  very  excellent 
silk  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured  in  the  city, 
and  furnish,  with  raw  silk,  carpet*,  and  velvets,  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  export.  The  khan*  and  college*,  or  medress 
as,  of  Brusa  are  numerous,  and  may  vie  with  those  of  ony 
other  city  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  On  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country',  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  and  Its  comparative  cleanness,  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  Turkish  cities.  "  Here,  Indeed,  It  to, 
and  at  Damascus  (If  anywhere),  that  the  destroying  phren- 
■y  of  the  race  of  Othman  seems  to  have  been  arrested  In  Its 
career,  and  Its  menaces  successfully  defied  by  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  indulgent  nature."  (Hrone.) 

Prusa  was  founded  by  Pruslas,  the  protector  of  Hannibal, 
and  was  king  the  cap.  of  Bithynla.  We  hear  little  of  It 
after  it  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  though  it 
was  always  famous  for  Its  baths,  and  admired  for  the  benu- 
ly  of  its  situation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  cit- 
ies of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  taken  by  Orchan,  son  of 
Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Othman  dynasty,  In  1336,  and 
became  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  power  anil'  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  sultans  till  Atntirnth  removed  the  seal  of 
government  to  Adrianople.  ( Toumtfort,  letter  41 ;  A'ta- 
nair't  Atia  Miner,  4-c  p.  843 ;  H  tlpole't  7 Vac.  in  variant 
Conntrita,  tU  100,  ate.;  Tnrnrr'n  J.rrant,  lit..  163,  Ace) 

BURSLEM.  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Stafford,  N.  division  of  Plrehill  Imnd..  2*  m.  N.W.  Newcas- 
lle-under-Llno,  19  m.  N.  Stafford.  Pop.  (KOI )  town  II. £50. 
par.  12,714.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  nenr  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  canal,  and  to  the  principal  town  in  that  inipor 
tant  district  called  the  Potteries,  the  principal  seal  uf  the 
earthenware  manufacture.  It  contains  many  well  arranged 
manufactories,  neat  and  convenient  dwelling-houses  for  the 
workmen  and  overlookers  or  superintendents  of  works,  and 
some  handsome  houses  for  the  proprietors.  Its  prinri|inl 
buildings  are.  a  neat  market-house  or  Um-n-hnll.  an  edifice 
of  modem  erection  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  one 
part  of  which  to  used  as  a  pollee-ofilce,  and  another  as  a 
news-mom,  which  to  well  supplied  with  metropolitan  mid 
provincial  papers:  the  old  church,  dadirnicd  to  St.  Peter, 
built  of  brick,  with  a  stone  tower  of  much  greater  antiquity 
than  the  body ;  and  a  new  district  church,  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, erected  In  I  KM,  under  the  authority  of  the  commission- 
ers for  building  churches.  Hurslcm  was  originally  a  chop 
clry  In  the  parish  of  Stoke,  but  wn*  formed  into  n  separate 
parish  by  act  of  parliament,  in  IS07.  It  is  lighted  with  gas. 
and  has  a  police  force  under  the  provisions  of  a  local  act. 
The  living  la  a  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents, 
Primitive,  VVeslcyan.  and  New  Connexion  Methodist",  and 
Raman  Catholics,  all  of  which,  a*,  well  n*  the  churches,  I 
have  Sunday  schools  attached  to  thetn.  There  is  also  a  J 
national  school,  and  a  free  grammar  school  for  a  limited 
number  of  boys.  In  1X15  there  were  here,  in  all,  thirty - 
seven  day  and  eleven  Sunday  schools.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
riod Burslem  was  distinguished  for  Its  clay,  mid  for  Its  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  and  pottery,  for  which.  In  the  17th 
century,  it  was  the  principal  place  in  the  kingdom.  The 
greater  port  of  the  Inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  potteries, 
and  In  the  earthenware  manufacture,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  beauty  and  excellence  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  China.  In  Domesday  Book  this  town  to  written 
Bnrcardeslim.  The  market  days  are  Monday  nnd  Satur- 
day. Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  are  held  in  Feb.,  April. 
June.  October,  and  December. 

BURTON -OX -TRENT,  a  market  town  nnd  par.  of  Eng- 
land, partly  in  the  X.  division  of  Offiow  hund..  co.  Stafford, 
and  partly  In  the  hund.  of  Reptou  and  Gresley.  co.  Derby. 
Pop.  (1831)  0988,  of  which  were  resident  In  the  town  44011. 
The  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  on  the  V  bank  of  the 
Trent,  13  m.  N.E.  Litchfield,  41  m.  E.  StotTord.  125  in. 
N.NAV.  Iiondon,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  running 
from  the  place  where  the  abbey  stood  to  ihe  bridge,  and  of 
another  intersecting  it  at  right  angles.  Of  late  it  has  been 
considerably  Improved,  and  is  now  paved  and  lighted  with 
fan.  The  town  hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea  (the  lord  of  the  manor),  who  owns  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  handsome 
building,  and  contains.  In  addition  to  the  usual  offices  for 
transacllng  public  business,  an  elegant  suite  of  assemblv- 
roornsL  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Mod  wen.  formerly  connected  by  a  cloister  with  the  abbey 
founded  In  1004.  was  rebuilt  m  1733.  The  new  church, 
erected  In  1193  in  the  Gothic  style,  to  a  handsome  edifice. 
But  the  most  celebrated  structure  of  the  town  to  the  an- 
cient bridge  over  Uie  river,  erected  prior  to  the  Conquest, 
and  substantially  repaired  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    It  has 


thirty-seven  arenas,  and  to  1544  fu  in  length,  being  con*io 
cred  the  longest  bridge  in  England.  The  government  of  the 
town  is  vested  In  a  high  and  low  steward,  and  a  bailiff,  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  bailiir  is  also  Justice 
of  peace  and  coroner.  A  court  leel  and  court  baron  are 
held  annually,  as  also  two  probate  courts  for  proving  wills. 
There  to  likewise  a  court  called  the  '•  Center's  Court."  held 
every  third  Friday  before  the  steward  or  hto  deputy,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  40s.,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  the  whole  parish.  The  power  to  try 
and  to  execute  criminals,  and  to  hold  courts  of  pleas  to  any 
amount,  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  town,  but  has  long 
since  ceased.  The  Inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  the  letters  pat- 
ent granted  In  the  1 1  its  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  exempted  from 
serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  from  being  summoned  a« 
jurors  at  Ihe  assizes  and  sessions  for  the  county.  There 
are  various  place*  of  worship  for  ludci«-ndcnu.  Weslcyan 
Methodists,  and  tJeneral  and  Particular  Baptists.  There 
are  also  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  different  churches 
and  chapels;  a  national  school,  and  a  free  grammar  school, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1520  by  the  then  abbot,  William 
Benne.  In  1R33  there  were,  in  all,  nineteen  day  and  six 
Sunday  sclusils.  Then-  to  also  a  literary  Institution,  entitled 
"The  Burton  Permanent  Subscription  Library;"  an  alms 
house  for  eleven  poor  women  ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  savings' 
hank.  Considerable  estates  for  charitable  and  other  purpo 
ssm  are  vested  In  trustees.  In  the  time  of  Iceland,  Burton 
whs  tumour  for  its  nl  ibi«ter  Works,  but  how  long  they  Were 
continues!  is  not  known.  The  principal  manufacture  car- 
ried on  nl  present  to  that  of  Its  justly  famous  ale.  Contrary 
lo  general  iisnge,  the  brewers  prefer  In  Its  preparation  hard 
water  to  soft ;  and  though  the  Trent  runs  close  by,  they 
use  that  water  only  which  they  obtain  from  their  pumps 
It  has  also  fabrics  of  hats,  cotton,  tammies,  and  light  wool 
leu  studs:  with  Iron  furnaces  and  manufactories  of  tools, 
two  or  lliree  rope-walks,  tanneries,  n  cotton-factory.  Ate 
The  Trent  nnd  Mersey  canal  (or  Grand  Trunk)  passes  Bur 
ton,  nnd  unites  with  the  Trent  about  1  m.  lower  down  ;  and 
the  Trent  Itself,  which  falls  into  the  Dumber,  to  navigable 
for  vessels  of  some  burden  from  Gainsbro'  up  to  the  town ; 
so  that,  by  means  of  the  facilities  thus  afforded  and  other 
wise,  the  town  can  easily  communicate  with  almost  all 
parts  of  England.  The  old  abbey,  a  ooce  magnificent  pile, 
of  w  hich  now  scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  enjoyed  many 
privileges:  the  abbots  occasionally  sat  in  parliament.  Bur- 
tun  suffered  greatly  during  the  civil  commotions  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  contending  parties.  The  market-day  to  Thursday. 
There  are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  fifteen  days. 
The  six  days  before  Oct.  20  are  for  horses  :  the  others  are 
for  cattle,  hones,  and  pedlary :  a  cheese  fair  has  also  re- 
cently been  opened. 

BURTON,  p.  tm  Cattaraugus  co..  N.Y.,  207  m.  W.  by  S. 
Albany .  312  W.  Watered  by  Alleghany  river  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. The  line  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  rail-road  pass- 
es thmugh  it,  along  Alleghany  river.  It  contains  one 
store,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills,  two 
school*.  32  scholars.   Pop.  530. 

Burton,  p.  1-.  Geauga  co..  O.,  165  m.  N.E.Columbus, 
330  W.  Watered  by  Cuyahoga  river.  It  contains  six 
stores,  three  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  five  schools,  337 
scholars.    Pop.  1022. 

Hi  rtom,  t.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.  It  contains  one  store,  two 
(Inuring  mills,  one  saw-mill.    Pop.  733. 

BURTSCHEID,  or  BORCETTE,  a  town  of  the  Preeeteii 
states,  prov.  Rhine,  reg.  Alx-ln-Chapelle.  of  which  city  It  to 
r linos t  a  suburb.  Pop.  5200.  It  has  broad  streets,  good 
house*  nnd  promenades.  There  are  here  imisirUnt  manu 
factures  of  cloth,  eassi meres,  nnd  needles.  The  last,  which 
to  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  great  success  (em 
ploying,  with  the  needle  manufacture  in  Aix-ln  Chnpclle, 
nearly  1000  work-people),  to  principally  carried  on  by  Prol 
estnnts  driven  from  Alx-la-Chapelle.  It  has  several  hot 
springs;  they,  however,  differ  essentially  from  the  springs 
of  the  neighbouring  city,  ami  resemble  those  of  Wiesbaden 
(JrVArriirr  |  Murray' i  Hand-book.) 

BURY,  a  |«r.,  pari.  bor..  and  town  of  England,  co.  Lnn 
caster,  div.  Hoi  too,  bunds.  Salford  and  Blackburn.  The 
town  to  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  Ihe  Dwell,  2  m.  above 
Its  confluence  with  the  Roch ;  H  m.  N.N  AV.  Manchester 
The  township*  of  Bury  anil  Elbm.  Included  in  the  pari, 
borough,  comprise  an  area  of  4300  acres ;  and  had.  In  IKtl 
13,4(4),  and,  in  1S4I.  77.496  inhabitants.  The  general  up 
pea rn nee  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  by  widening  Ihe  streets  and  approaches,  and  the 
erection  of  handsome  modern  structures.  The  church  is  a 
large,  handsome  structure,  rebuilt  In  1773;  beside*  this 
there  are  five  Episcopal  chapels  In  the  parish,  and  abotil 
twenty  dissenting  place*  of  worship;  one  of  the  former  and 
■even  of  Ihe  latter  being  in  the  town.  There  to  a  free 
■ehool,  founded  In  1726,  the  present  income  of  which  to 
Mil  it  has  two  exhibitions,  either  to  St.  John's  Coll. 
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the  precious  metals,  Arabian  horses,  pvult,  dates  (a  staple 

product  of  Bussorah),  copper,  (tail  nui>.  raw  silk,  gold 
frii.ge,  coral,  turn*,  rose-water,  assafatlda,  almon<U.  dried 
fruits,  fee.  Of  these,  (told  and  silver  coin  and  hone* 
constitute  the  principal  articles.  The  average  cost  of 
the  hornet  aent  to  Bengal  U,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta. 
Including  all  ex  peine*,  about  9000  rupees  or  XMUO ;  that  of 
thone  aent  to  linen  bay  in  about  POO  rupees,  or  £H0,  each. 
From  Persia,  Bunorah  Imports  shawls,  rtssafeMldB,  and 
fruit*,  and  a  few  horses  from  Bushire ;  carter,  dates,  and 
(rums,  i n. in  Arabia  ;  pearls  from  Bahrein ;  coral  frotn  the 
Mediterranean,  by  way  of  Aleppo,  fee  Among  the  returns 
to  Persia,  through  Bushire,  are  a  good  many  Kngltsh  cotton 
prints,  received  at  Bnssorah  from  the  Block  sen,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople.  A  taste  for  British  cottons  and  wool- 
lens U  now  forming  In  all  the  vast  countries  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  It  Is  of  Importance  to  this 
country  to  promote  and  encourage.  (Por  the  Import  and 
eotport  duties  on  commodities,  itr  Traxtv. 

The  trade  with  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  Is  combined  by  means 
of  caravans.  The  naval  force  of  Bussorah  was  once  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  command  the  whole  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  to  suppress  the  marauding  expeditions  of  the  pi- 
rates who  have  Infested  It.  It  has  now,  however,  dwindled 
to  almost  nothing. 

The  boats  used  upon  the  canals  are  of  many  different 
kinds,  two  of  which  may  be  worth  notice.  The  first  is  a 
light  canoe,  long,  narrow,  and  drawing  only  a  few  inches 
water,  and  impelled  forwards  by  two  boatmen,  who  stand 
la  the  head  and  stern,  and  often  use  short  paddles  alternate- 
ly from  side  to  side,  presenting  the  appearance  which  Arri- 
an,  In  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  describe*  as 
belonging  to  the  boats  at  Kophos,  the  men  In  which  seemed 
not  so  much  to  row  as  to  dig  the  water  with  their  oars,  and 
to  torn  It  up  as  a  labourer  throws  up  the  earth  with  his 
spade.  The  second  Is  a  circular  kind  of  boat  of  basket- 
work  covered  with  bitumen,  of  shallow  draught,  capable  of 
containing  six  or  eight  persons,  and  which  are  paddled  or 
spun  along,  making  a  circular  motion.  The  ebb  tides  occu- 
pying always  twice  as  long  a  time  as  the  flood,  and  the  chief 
canal  being  much  too  small  for  the  convenient  passage  of 
the  vessels  employed  on  It,  great  activity  and  corresponding 
confusion  takes  place  for  a  short  period  only,  after  which 
most  of  the  craft  are  grounded  till  next  tide.  Great  incon- 
venience sometimes  occurs  from  laden  vessels  losing  the 
spring*  and  lying  till  the  next  spring  tide  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel,  and  blocking  up  alt  passage  for  smaller  vessels,  an 
Inconvenicace  which  a  little  outlay  in  widening  the  canal 
would  effectually  obviate.  But  what  Improvement  need 
be  looked  for  from  a  Turkish  government  '  About  half 
the  Inhabitants  are  Arabs,  one  fourth  Persians,  and  the  re- 
mainder  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Catholic 
Christians,  and  Koords.  The  Turks  arc  few,  perhaps  not 
above  500 ;  they,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  aw  of  the  Sunltc 
sect,  excepting  a  small  body  of  Arab  Christians,  who  eall 
themselves  Subbeea.  or  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Persians,  who  are  of  the  sect  of  the  SeAiitu,  engross  most 
of  the  Intermediate  stations  in  commerce,  as  those  of  clerks, 
shopkeepers,  mechanics,  ate.,  while  among  the  Arabs,  a 
man  Is  either  In  easy  circumstances  or  a  mere  labourer. 
The  Armenians  do  not  exceed  50  families;  they  are  chiefly 
merchants  and  brokers:  they  have  a  small  church,  with 
two  or  three  priests.  The  Jews  amount  to  about  100  fami- 
lies ;  they  are  similar  to  their  tribe  elsewhere.  The  Cath- 
olic Christians  are  about  30  families :  some  are  natives  of 
Bussorah,  others  are  recent  settlers  from  Bagdad  and  Alep 
po.  The  Subbees  are  a  singular  sect,  scattered  over  the 
plain  of  the  Euphrates,  very  limited  in  numbers,  and  con- 
stantly Intermarrying.  They  practise  no  fasts,  but  baptism 
U  frequently  performed  on  the  same  individual ;  their  pla- 
ces of  worship  are  all  temporary  ;  they  are  very  particular 
as  to  the  purification  of  their  food;  and  arc  said  to  hold  a 
breach  of  trust  In  abhorrence.  They  are  mostly  mechanics 
and  handicraftsmen,  especially  smiths  and  workers  in  met- 
als. The  Indians  in  lluwsorah  are  chiefly  Banians;  and  the 
sepoys  of  the  British  factory  guard  arc  mostly  Hindoos. 
Some  few  have  their  women  with  them ;  altogether,  they 
may  amount  to  900.  The  few  Koords  are  mostly  engaged 
under  the  Turks  In  Inferior  offices  of  trust,  and  In  the  army. 
Bussorah  formerly  constituted  a  separate  pachallc ;  but  Its 
governor  has  for  a  long  period  been  sent  from  Bagdad,  to 
the  pacha  of  which  he  is  subordinate. 

The  country  around  Bussorah  has  un  beauties  to  recom- 
mend U.  It  Is,  for  the  most  part,  n  dead  fmt.  Corn,  dates, 
olives,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit,  vegetables,  and  pot- 
herbs, art)  cultivated,  and  there  are  whole  fields  of  roses 
grown  for  the  distillation  of  the  attar,  and  rose-water. 
W'Ui  rever  portions  of  this  plain  arc  enclosed  near  the  city 
nulls,  and  Irrigated  for  a  few  years  from  the  canals,  floe 
garden  plots  are  toon  produced ;  and,  tinder  a  good  govern- 
ment, the  whole  of  it  would  no  doubt  become  of  the  most 
nxulierant  fertility.  At  present,  however,  few  villages  or 
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people  are  to  be  seen  without  the  walls  of  the  city ;  a  mo 
notonous  and  gloomy  silence  prevails ;  and  on  the  W.  and 
8.  nothing  is  seen  but  a  dreary  desert  extending  as  far  as 
the  eve  can  roach,  with  no  object  to  break  theline  of  the 
horizon  but  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  Zobelr  just  seen  above 
It,  and  the  range  of  Gob-el  He  nam.  For  six  months  of  the 
year  Bussorah  is  quite  surrounded  by  water,  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea.  Summer  is  extremely  hot,  and  in 
autumn  the  city  Is  unhealthy.  Winter  and  spring  are  de- 
lightfully cool,  refreshing,  and  salubrious;  and  Bussorah  is 
at  these  seasons  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  India. 

In  the  English  factory,  established  in  1640,  there  la  an 
English  resident;  hot,  with  this  exception,  there  are  no 
Europeans  In  the  place.  The  French  luctory  has  merely  a 
nominal  existence;  the  officer  under  whom  it  Is  placed  re- 
sides at  Bagdad. 

Bussorah  originated  from  a  town  now  called  Zobelr.  8  m. 
to  the  rJ.W.,  founded  try  the  caliph  Omar  in  635  or  636,  as 
a  canal  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pullacopaa.  In  a  few 
years  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Arabia ;  but  the  canal  being  neglected,  and  be- 
coming useless,  the  ancient  site  of  the  city  was  abandoned. 
The  present  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  loori,  by  the 
Persians  In  1777,  and  by  the  Montenk  Arabs  In  1787.  A 
few  months  after  the  latter  conquest  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Turks,  to  whom  it  has  ever  since  belonged.  (A'miwir"» 
Pertiaa  F.mftrt,  p.  988-909;  AtsasAr,  Vtptgt  rn  .-frsiis, 
IL,  179-196;  Ktfpert  Jtntmty  from  India.  to  KngUnd,  L, 
00-79;  H«ckmekam.  li..  \»\  907.1 

Bl.'STl,  p.  t„  Chalauque  co„  N.  V.,  393  m.  W.  by  8.  Al- 
bany. 336  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Chatnuqne  lake,  ll  contains 
one  store,  one  grist-mill,  five  saw-mills,  sixteen  schools,  79S 
scholars.    Pop.  18SM. 

Dl  'TK.  a  co.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  Islands  of 
Bute,  A  rr an,  the  Cum  braes,  and  Inchmaraock,  all  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde.  Its  tout  area  Is  estimated  at  about  165,000 
acres,  of  which  about  60.000  are  cultivated.  40.00U  improv- 
able, and  6.1,000  unimprovable.  It  contained.  In  1841, 5  par 
lsbos.  SO07  Inhab.  houses,  nnil  lS.n'.O  Inhab..  being  6480 
males,  and  7656  females.  Valued  rent,  £13,042,  (scotch ; 
annual  value  of  real  property  In  1815,  £39^4).  The  co. 
returns  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  registered  electors, 
1H3K-9,  374. 

Bftsj.  the  Island  whence  the  above  co.  taken  its  name,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde :  It  Is  separated  from  the  district  of  Co- 
wall  in  Argyleshlre  by  a  narrow,  winding  channel,  called 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  hi  about  5  m.  W.  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  la  about  10  in.  In  length  (N.N.E. 
and  8.8.  W), by  about  4  tax  breadth.  Pop.  In  1831.  OH 30,  of 
which  4817  belonged  to  the  bor.  of  Kothesay.  Its  N.  ex- 
tremity, towards  Argyle,  Is  bleak  and  rugged,  but  Its  central 
and  B.  parts  consist  for  the  most  part  of  undulating  grounds, 
with  moderately  good  soil,  fit  either  for  tillage  or  pasturage. 
The  climate  is  remarkable  for  mildness  and  salubrity,  but  Is 
particularly  humid,  which  renders  It  not  so  suitable  for  ag- 
riculture as  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  Agriculture  has, 
however,  been  materially  Improved  of  late  years ;  and  a 
good  deal  has  been  dime  In  the  way  of  consolidating  farms, 
building  Improved  houses,  opening  new  roads,  etc.  The 
town  of  Rothesay  on  the  B.  coast,  famous  for  Its  old  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Sootnsh  monarchs,  Is  now.  be- 
come. In  the  summer  seasons,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  eft- 
liens  of  Glasgow.  The  principal  part  of  the  Island  be- 
longs to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  whose  seat,  Mounutuart  cm 
the  E.  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  Rothesay,  is  Its 
chief  ornament.  Most  part  of  the  inhab.  speak  Uuelle  t  but 
the  use  of  English  is  daily  becoming  more  prevalent. 
Kean,  the  eminent  tragedian,  had  a  seat,  In  a  secluded  sit- 
uation, In  the  Interior  of  the  Island. 

BUTLER,  county.  Pa.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  The  Alleghany  river 
loaches  Its  N.E.  and  8.E.  corners.  Drained  by  Slippery 
Rock  and  Conneqilrneiving  creeks,  which  flow  W.  and 
unite  before  entering  Beaver  river.  It  contained,  in  1840, 
36,051  neat  cattle,  51,191  sheep,  40,144  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 9S4.014  bushels  Of  wheat.  107,703  of  rye,  195,007  of 
Indian  corn,  91.961  of  buckwheat,  099,179  of  not*.  £86,118 
of  potatoes.  It  had  fifty-nine  stores,  three  furnaces,  three 
fulling-mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  powder-mills,  fifty 
four  pri*t  mills,  sixty-four  saw  mills,  four  oil-mills,  five  pot 
terles,  twenty-two  tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  two  print 
Ing-offices,  two  wrcktv  newspapers,  two  academies,  119 
students,  134  schools,  5258  scholars.  Pop.  92^78.  Capital, 
Butler. 

BtTLca,  county,  Ala.  Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1000  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Conecuh  river.  It  contained.  In  1H40,  5550  neat  cattle,  1 1 19 
sheep.  10.757  swine ;  and  produced  3198  bushels  of  wheat, 
116,786  of  Indian  corn,  4993  of  oats,  8309  of  potatoes, 
696.303  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  fourteen  stores,  one  cot- 
ton fnctory,  xviih  984  spindles;  twenty  three  grist-mills,  six 
ten  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  tlx  academies,  936  students 
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nine  schools,  833  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  6194;  Mart*, 
9470 ;  free-coloureil.  £1 ;  total,  8685.    Capital,  Greenville. 

Bi'TLaa,  county,  Ky.  Situated  W.  of  the  central  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  570  mi.  m.  Watered  by  Green  riv- 
er, which  is  navigable  lhrou«h  the  oo.  It  contained,  In 
1840,  5784  neat  cattle,  4078  sheep.  SI ,504  swine ;  and  pro- 
doced  15,313  bushels  of  wheat,  1(0,088  of  Indian  com, 
35,444  of  oats,  4103  of  potatoes,  170.776  of  tobacco.  I  MOD 
of  cotton.  10,504  of  sugar.  It  had  six  stores,  two  flouring 
tullls,  seven  grist-mills,  three  distilleries,  one  academy,  51 
students,  three  schools,  98  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  3379; 
■laves,  515;  free-coloured  4  j  total,  3898.  Capital.  Morgan- 
town. 

BcTXta,  county,  O.  Situated  In  the  S.W.  part  of  Uw 
state,  and  contains  480  tq.  in.  The  Miami  river  and  the 
Miami  canal  cross  it.  It  contained,  in  1840,  v!  1.908  neat  cat- 
da,  49.17s*  sheep.  68,848  swine;  and  produced  318.740 bush- 
els  of  wheal.  49.491  of  rye,  9,443,661  of  Indian  corn.  1700 
Of  buckwheat.  14556  of  barley,  550.990  of  oats,  46.035  of 
potatoes,  38,860  pounds  of  suear.  It  hail  141  stores,  two 
lumber-yards,  one  fulling-mill,  six  woollen  factories,  sev- 
enteen flooring-mills,  twenty-one  grist-mills,  thirty-eight 
saw -mills,  four  oil -mill*,  two  paper-mills,  ten  tanneries, 
forty-nine  distilleries,  two  breweries,  three  potteries,  three 
printing  offices,  one  dally  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  two 
colleges,  254  students,  one  academy,  63  students,  seventy- 
nine  schools,  3437  scholars.    Pop.  48.173. 

lit  TLca.  p.  I-,  Wayne  eo,  N.  Yn  178  re.  W.N.W.  Alba- 
ny, 358  W.  Drained  by  small  streams  flowing  into  lake 
Ontario.  Chartered  In  106.  It  contains  one  Methodist 
and  one  Baptist  church,  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw- 
mills, one  distillery.  °oe  tannery',  oleven  schools,  735  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  4471. 

Bit-lib,  p.  b-  capital  of  Uutler  ro.,  Pn.,  403  m.  N..N.W. 
Uarnsburg.  445  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Conneque 
aaasing  creek,  a  branch  of  Mahoning  river.  Incorporated 
In  1817.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  handsome  building  on 
elevnted  ground  on  a  public  square,  which  has  nnu  and  ca- 
pacious public  offices  attached ;  a  Jail  of  stone,  an  academy 
endowed  by  die  stake,  which  has  n  stone  edifice;  Ave 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  MethodUt.  one  Episcopal, 
one  Unionist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic;  thirteen  Moras, 
three  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  (irinting-oAces.  two  week- 
ly newspapers,  two  academies,  110  students,  two  schools. 
145  scholars,  and  over  100  dwellings.  Pop.  861.  The 
Umnthif  contains  two  powder-mills,  four  grist-mills,  seven 
saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  brewery,  fourteen  schools,  359 
scholars.   Pop.  1384. 

BvTt.sK,  L,  Luzerne  oo..  Pa.  It  contain*  one  store,  one 
flouring  mill,  nine  saw  mills,  two  schools,  80  scholars. 
Pop.  514. 

Hi  i  i.KB,  tm  Branch  co.,  Mich.  It  has  three  schools,  40 
scholars.    Pop.  434. 

Bt  tlcb.  L,  Columbiana  co.,  0.  It  has  seven  schools, 
241  scholars.   Pop.  1711. 

HtTus.  t.,  Dork  Co.,  O.   Pop.  1116. 

Bctlbb.  L,  Montgomery  co.,  O.  It  contains  one  futllng- 
mill,  one  woollen-factory,  five  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills, 
two  tanneries,  the  distilleries,  six  schools,  333  scholars. 
Pop.  1806. 

Bitlbb.  L.  Knox  co.,  O.   Pop.  647. 

BUTT  KB  MILK  CHANNEL,  the  passage  between  Gov- 
ernor's island  and  Long  Irland,  In  the  harbour  of  New- 
York.    It  admit*  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels. 

BUTTERNUTS,  p.  u,  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y„  04  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albany,  341  W.  Drained  by  Butternut  creek  and  Unadil- 
In  river.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist,  eight  store*,  four  fiilllng-mllls. 
three  grist-mills,  eleven  snw-mills.  one  oil-mill,  three  tan- 
neries, eighteen  schools,  7iW  scholars.  Pop.  4057. 

BUTTS,  county.  Ga.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  440  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Ockmulgec  river.  It  contained,  In  1840,  466  neat  cattle, 
4544  sheep,  15.046  swlno  ;  and  produced  34,637  bushels  of 
wheat.  244.395  of  Indian  com,  48.813  of  oats.  5385  of  pota- 
toes, 946,659  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty-four  stores, 
'  eleven  grist-mills,  ait  snw-mills,  ooe  academy,  64  student*, 
four  schools.  140  scholars.  Pop. :  w  hiten,  3845 ;  staves, 9099 ; 
free  coloured,  1  ;  total,  5308.   Capital,  Jackson. 

BUXTON,  a  town,  and  fashionable  watering  place  of 
England,  co.  Derby  ,  hund.  High  Peak.  par.  Bakewetl.  140 
n.  N.W.  by  N.  London.  Pop..  In  li*3l.  1030;  In  1831. 
1211 :  houses  at  the  Utter  date,  431.  It  stands  hi  a  valley 
surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  except  at  one 
narrow-  opening,  through  which  the  Wye  flows.  The  old 
town  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than  the  modern  one, 
and  consists  of  one  wide  street,  in  which  are  a  few  respect- 
able inn*  and  lodging  houses,  but  the  greater  number  are  low, 
ancient  buildings .  it  has  a  market  place,  with  an  old  cross 
in  lb*  centre.  The  new  part,  commencing  with  the  Cres- 
WM.  extends  along  the  Bnkewell  road.  This  is  an  elegant 
range,  in  the  Grecian  style,  comprising  two  hotels,  a  library. 


BUZANCOIS. 

news  andataemMy  rooms,  baths,  and  some  private  houses; 
the  whole  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1781 
at  a  cost  of  XI  40.000.  The  adjoining  square  has  an  ar- 
cade, continuing  that  of  the  Crescent,  awl  farming,  with  it, 
•  covered  promenade  of  considerable  extent,  Conm-ticd 
with  the  range  of  stabling  at  the  back,  la  a  spacious  covered 
ride;  altogether,  there  is  accommodation  for  about  1500 
visiters;  and  during  its  season  (from  June  to  Oct.)  from 
14,000  to  15,000  usually  resort  to  the  town.  The  church  Is 
an  elegant  modern  structure,  also  built  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  There  are  four  dissenting  chapels ;  an  en 
dowed  school,  on  Bell's  plan  ;  and  a  9  Bath  Cuaritv."  sup 
ported  by  subscript! cm.  fur  pour  Invalids  coming  from  any 
part,  with  a  proper  testimonial  from  the  mhaister  of  their 
parish:  they  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  a  bath,  and  main- 
tenance for  a  month.  Prom  1 100  to  1400  are  thus  nnnunlly 
relieved.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  Crescent  stands  the  old 
hall,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  whose  custody  Mary  Uueen  of  Scots  was  placed ; 
who,  being  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  Buxton,  occupied 
apartments  ui  it.  It  is  now  an  inn.  The  public  and  private 
baths  are  numerous,  and  lilted  up  with  every  attention  to 
comfort.  St.  Anne'a  Well,  where  the  wnters  are  usually 
drunk,  is  a  handsome  Greek  building:  It  supplies  both  hot 
and  cold  water  from  springs  that  rise  at  a  abort  distance 
from  each  other :  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  66°  Pahr. ; 
that  of  the  Buxton  hoi  waters  Is,  in  all  seasons.  Invariably 
89"  Pahr.  Besides  these  (which  are  properly  las  BmxUm 
ttalcrt),  there  Is  a  chalybeate  spring,  issuing  from  a  chalk 
stratum  behind  the  Crescent,  which  has  a  building  over  It, 
and  is  occasionally  drunk-  when  mixed  with  that  of  the 
other  springs,  it  forms  n  purgative.  These  mineral  waters 
rise  on  the  western  edge  of  the  limestone  range  which  oc- 
cupies uuu  portion  of  Derbyshire  called  the  Peak  Forest,  ex- 
tending from  Castle  ton  southwards,  and  consisting  of  alter- 
nate beds  of  limestone  and  amygdaloid  (road  stone),  the  for- 
aaer  abounding  in  poi)  ptferous  and  other  fossils.  A  large 
fault  traverses  the  whole,  and  in  this  dyke  the  thermal 
springs,  both  of  Matlock  and  Buxton,  rise  ;  the  latter  being 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  out-cropping  of  the  lowest  limestone 
bed.  Buxton  waters  have  been  celebrated  for  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  from  Uie  Roman  period.  According  to  Mr. 
Gardner  the  following  Is  their  analysis: 

Cub.  is.  DOT  fill.  Grv  prr  nil. 
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The  water  is  hard,  In  consequence  of  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, but  perfectly  clear;  nor  does  It  become  turbid  by  any 
length  of  exposure.  It  1*  used  as  hatha  or  topically,  by 
pumping  on  particular  ports  of  the  body  ;  and  is  also  taken 
internally  ,  in  quantities  varying  from  }  pint  to  U  pint.  In 
the  course  of  a  day :  It  la  considered  beneficial  in  dyspeptic 
cases ;  and  as  a  bath  In  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The 
chalybeate  spring  has  J  grain  carbonate  of  Iron  In  1  gallon-, 
it  is  very  soft  water. 

There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  annual  fairs 
on  Feb.  3,  April  I,  May  4.  and  Sept.  8 ;  this  last  is  for  caitle. 
The  ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  1815  was  X5810.  The  sale 
of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  district,  nnd  the  manu- 
facture of  ornamental  vases,  etc.,  from  floor  and  alabas- 
ter, occupies  many  of  the  natives.  About  half  a  mile  W. 
of  the  town,  lime  'is  quarried  and  burned  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  conveyed  along  the  High  Peak  railway  for 
same  distance.  There  are  many  public  walks  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  and  the  neighbourhood  in  all  directions  Is  most 
interesting  and  romantic.  Near  the  lime  quarries  is  Pool'* 
Hole,  an  Immense  natural  cavern  covered  with  stalactite*, 
which  have  a  very'  brilliant  appearance  when  lighted  by 
the  guides  who  show  the  cave  J  beyond  this  Is  the  Diamond 
Hill,  so  named  from  the  profusion  of  well-defined  hexag- 
onal crvstnls  dispersed  through  the  soil.  Five  miles  In  the 
direction  of  Castteton  Is  a  curious  intermittent  spring 
Buxton  was  a  Raman  station,  nnd  two  great  mlllmry  roads 
intersect  near  It:  vestiges  of  a  Roman  bath,  and  many  Ro- 
man coins,  have  been  discovered. 

BrxTon,  p.  !..  York  ca.  Me.,  05  m.  S.W.  Augusta,  539 
W.  Incorporated  In  1772.  Bounded  W.  by  Baeo  river, 
which  has  here  a  fall  of  80  feet,  nff<>riilng  great  w  ater  pow- 
er. It  contains  twelve  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  two  grist- 
ni  IN.  twelve  saw  mil  U,  six  tanneries,  one  pottery,  fifteen 
schools,  1271  scholars.    Pop.  4088. 

BUZANCOIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  cap.  rant., 
portly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre.  and  portly  on  Islands  in 
Its  channel ;  the  connexion  between  its  different  Jlvismti* 
being  maintained  by  mean*  of  five  bridges.  i4  m.  N.W. 
Chateauroax.  Pop.  4587.  But  though  the  situation  be  ex- 
ceedingly good,  the  town  if  very  111  built  and  presents  n 
r  on  fraud  mass  of  old  houses,  interspersed  with  narrow 
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BUZZARD'S  BAY. 


considerable 
In  wool.    (Hugs,  art 


gloomy  streets.  There  are  In  Its 
able  foundr 


rtes,  and  it  carries  on 
litoat,  it-  ) 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  situated  on  the  8.  shore  of  Miu*,  and 
U  30  in.  long,  with  a  medial  breadth  of  7  m.  It  approaches 
within  5  m.  of  Cape  Cod  bay,  to  which  it  ha*  been  proposed 
to  cut  a  canal. 

BY  BERRY,  p.  t,  Philadelphia  co.,  Pa.,  113  m.  K  by  8. 
Harrlsburg,  14  m.  N.E.  Philadelphia.  155  W.  Watered  by 
Poqusslng  creek,  which  flows  Into  Delaware  river.  00.000 
corn  brooms  are  exported  annually.  Find  settled  in  IM 
a  Friend'f  chnreb,  five  stores,  two  flouring -mil la. 
saw-mills,  one  academy,  88  students,  five  schools,  183 
scholars.    Pop.  1055. 

BY  FIELD,  p.  v.,  Essex  co.,  Mais.  35  m.  N.  by  E.  Boston, 
6m.8.VV.  Newburyport  468  VV.  Situated  partly  In  Rowley 
town.,  and  partly  in  New  bun- t  Parker  river  has  falls  of 
near  40  feet  within  a  mile  of  tide-water,  and  afJbrda  exten- 
sive water-power.  Dummer  academy  was  founded  here  In 
1756  by  Lieut  Gov.  Dummer,  who  gave  an  extensive  and 
valuable  farm  for  its  support.  On  the  lower  falls  was 
erected  the  first  woollen  factory  in  New-England,  and  per- 
haps In  America.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church. 
B  V  K  AM,  r.,  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Connecticut,  enters  I  ■<  ma 
In  Its  lower  part,  separates  Connecticut 
of  New  York.  It  is  18  m.  long. 
Di  p.  oi  t,  Sussex  Co..  N.  J- 8  m. 8.E.  Newton.  Situated 
on  South  mountain.  Bounded  H.  by  Musconetcong  river. 
Iron  ore  is  found.   It  contains  four  stores,  four  forges,  two 
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gristmills,  five  saw 
scholars.   Pop.  1153. 

BYRD,  t,  Brown  co..O. 
us.    Pop.  2421. 

Bran,  t,  Cape  Girardeau 
scholars.    Pop.  2575. 

BYRON,  p.  t.  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y-,  10  m.  N.E.  Batavla, 
834  m.  VV.  by  N.  Albany.  Drained  by  Black  creek,  which 
affords  water  power,  it  contains  several  sulphur  springs. 
The  village  has  two  churches,  three  stores,  several  mills, 
thirty  dwellings,  and  about  200  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
t.  contains  four  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  flouring  mill, 

s  schools,  400  scholars. 


three  grist-mills, 
Pop.  1907. 


c. 


CABARRUS,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  head 
branches  of  Rocky  river,  which  flows  into  Yadkin  river. 
It  contained,  in  1840, 10,816  neat  cattle.  9142  sheep.  21,600 
swine  .  and  produced  86,300  bushels  of  wheat.  2034  of  rye. 
418,180  of  Indian  corn,  51,998  of  oats,  17,276  of  potatoes, 
174  pounds  of  silk  cocoons,  4.568,726  of  cotton ;  and  pro- 
duced gold  to  the  amount  of  #3,761.  It  had  fifteen  stores, 
eighteen  rtouring-mills,  twenty  grist-mills,  twelve  saw-mills, 
four  academies,  107  students,  twenty-two  schools,  513  schol- 
ars. Pop. :  whites,  6971 ;  slaves,  2179 ;  free  coloured,  109 ; 
total.  9259.    Capital,  Concord. 

CABELL,  county,  Va.  Situated  in  the  VV.  part  of  the 
slate,  and  contains  100  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Big  Sandy 
river.  Drained  by  Guyandott  river.  It  contained,  in  1840, 
9201  neat  cattle,  9831  sheep,  19,606  swlue ;  and  produced 
39,327  bushels  of  wheat.  379,121  of  Indian  corn,  96,285  of 
oats,  17,138  of  potatoes,  6375  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had 
twenty-two  stores,  two  fluuring-mills,  thirteen  grist-mills, 
eight  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one  academy,  15  students, 
twelve  schools,  324  scholars.  Pop.;  whiles,  7574;  slaves, 
567 ;  free  coloured,  22;  total.  8163.   Capital,  Barboursville. 

CABES,  or  GABE8.  a  sea  port  and  city  of  Barbary,  rcg. 
Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of^the  gulf^of  the  same  nameJSvrti* 

Pop.  doubtful,  but  said  by  Mr.  Blaqulere  to  amount  to  30,000. 
It  is  defended  by  a  castle  in  pretty  good  repair.  Streets 
regular,  but  narrow  and  filthy.  Owing  to  the  gradual  filling 
up  of  the  bay,  Its  port  is  now  only  accessible  to  vessels  of 
small  burden.  The  chief  article  of  export  Is  a  powder 
made  of  the  odoriferous  leaves  of  a  plant  called  ken  nek, 
raised  In  the  surrounding  gardens.  This  powder  is  used  as 
a  pigment  by  the  ladies  of  the  East,  and  is,  consequently, 
In  great  demand. 

Cnbes  is  said  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  be  the  Kpittut  of  Pcylax, 
and  the  Tatapt  of  other  ancient  geographers.  Rains  of  the 
ancient  city,  among  which  are  several  square  granite  col- 
umns, 13  ft  In  length,  are  met  with  on  a  rising  ground, 
about  I  m.  from  the  new  city.  The  little  river  which  run* 
through  the  city  (the  TV-its*  of  the  ancients)  Is  diverted 
into  a  great  number  of  channels,  for  the  purpose  of  water- 
ing the  hennah  gardens.  (Shaw'*  7VerWs,  p.  113. 4lo  ed. ; 
Blaquiert'i  Letter  $  /rem  tkt  Mediterranean  ) 


CACHAO. 

CABIN  1 1  A.  a  sea- port  town  of  Lower  Guinea,  cap.  En- 
Goyo,  on  the  Atlantic  50  m.  N.  from  the  mouth  of  Use 
Zaire,  lat.  S.  long.  15°  40*  E.   Pop.  unknown.   It  la 

distinguished  by  its  beautiful  situation,  and  the  fertility  of 
Irs  territory,  which  have  obtained  for  It  the  title  of  the  par- 
adise of  the  coast,  lis  harbour  Is  safe  and  commodious. 
The  exports  are  slaves,  Ivory,  honey,  and  wax.  The  natives 
are  uncivilized,  and  diflicult  to  deal  with.  The  Portu- 
guese have  frequently  attempted,  but  without  success,  to 
get  a  footing  in  this  place. 

CABIN  POINT,  ii.  v..  Sorry  co.,  Va..  43  m.  8.E.  Rich- 
mond.  14  m.  VV.N.VV.  Surry  C  H-.  166  W.   Situated  8.  of 
It  contains  a  store,  and  about 


Chipoak 
dwellings 

CABOT,  p.  t,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt,  90  m.  N.E.  Mcaitpclier, 
535  W.  Drained  by  VVlnooski  or  Onion  river,  which  aUbrds 
water-power.  Joe  s  pond  In  Jts  N.E.  part  flows  to  Pas> 
snniptac  river,  and  thence  to  Connecticut  river.  It  there- 
fore occupies  the  height  land  between  the  Connecticut  and 
lake  Champlain.  to  both  of  which  its  waters  flow.  Char- 
tered in  1781,  first  settled  in  1785.  It  contains  a  Congrega 
honal  and  a  Methodist  church,  four  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  grist-mill,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  tanneries,  fifteen  schools,  450  scholars.   Pop.  1440. 

CABOTVILLE,  p.  v,  Springfield  t,  Hampden  co„  Mass., 
95  m.  VV.  by  S.  Boston,  367  VV.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
Chlcopee  river,  near  its  entrance  into  Connecticut  river. 
It  contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  1'nl- 
versallst,  and  one  Baptist,  seven-cotton  factories,  with 
35,000  spindles,  which  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  over 
$1,000,000  annually.  It  contains  numerous  other  manufac- 
tories, and  has  over  2000  Inhabitants. 

CABRA  (an.  .^oir«»),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordo- 
va, near  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  partly 
on  two  hilts  and  partly  in  a  plain  planted  with  vines  and 
olives;  28  m.  S.8.E.  Cordova.  Pop.  11,890.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  with  streams  of  water  running 
through  them,  and  good  houses  with  magnificent  fronta. 
There  hi  a  large,  but  Irregular  square ;  many  public  and  pri- 
vate fountains  and  promenades ;  some  ancient  mosques, 
and  other  ruins.  Here  is,  also,  a  college,  with  classes  for 
the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  de- 
sign. The  products  consist  of  tiles,  bricks,  white  soap, 
coarse  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  with  wines,  brandy,  vine- 
gar, oil,  and  flour.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  gardens 
attached  to  the  town,  which  supply^niost  parts  of  the  die- 

duees  uiarbleof  various^kinds,  gypsum,  and  clay  for  bricks 
and  pottery.  The  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  is  situated 
in  the  precincts  of  the  town.  It  was  a  place  of  consider- 
ation among  the  Romans,  and  also  with  the  Moon  (Mi- 
fiano.) 

CABRERA,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
ing to  Spain.  9  in.  S.  Cape  Halina*,  Majorca. 

CACCAMO,  a  town  of  Sickly,  prov.  Palermo,  cap.  conk, 
24  m.  8.E.  Palermo.   Pop.  6563. 

CACERES,  a  town  of  8pain,  prov.  Estremadura,  cap. 
district;  41  m.  N.  Merida;  on  a  mountain  ridge,  washed 
by  three  rivers,  along  one  of  which  there  are  nearly  3  m.  of 
gardens ;  34  m.  VV.  Truxlllo.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  an  epis- 
copal palace,  some  good  public  buildings,  with  many  good 
private  houses.  It  has,  also,  a  Jesuits'  college,  the  uinet 
mimptuous  in  the  prov.;  a  public  school;  a  seminary,  or 
college,  with  professorships  of  grammar,  and  the  Latin 
and  Oriental  languages,  philosophy,  divinity,  medicine,  and 
Jurisprudence ;  a  hospital  for  infirm  persons,  widows,  and 
orphans.  It  was  formerly  united  to  Portugal,  and  was 
then  of  much  more  consideration  than  at  present  it  has 
some  flour-mills,  fulling-mills,  with  tanneries,  lavaitro*  for 
w-ashing  wool,  dyeing  works,  lie.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station,  some  magnificent  ruins  having  been  dis- 
covered in  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.   ( Mi- 


CACHAO,  or  KE-CHO,  often  called  by  the  natives  lltk- 
than,  the  largest  city  of  the  empire  of  An  am,  cap.  of  Its  N. 
dlv.  or  Tonquin.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonquln  river, 
about  80  m,  VV.  the  gulf  of  Tonquln.  and  325  m.  N.N.VV. 
Hue ;  lat  21°  N  long.  1050  34'  fe.  Pop.  probablv  mil  far 
short  of  100,000.  (Ormvfvri.)  It  Is  of  great  extent  but 
defended  only  by  a  bamboo  stockade.  Chief  streets  wide, 
and  mostly  paved  with  brick  or  small  stones  ;  the  others 
narrow  and  un paved.  Some  houses,  chiefly  those  belong- 
ing to  foreigners,  are  built  of  brick ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  of  only  mud  and  timber.  Public  edifices  spacious,  es- 
pecially one  royal  palace,  and  the  ruins  of  another;  the 
w  alls  surrounding  each  of  which  are  reported  to  be  of  vast 
extent.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  had  formerly  both 
English  and  Dutch  factories.  The  imports  are  long  cloths, 
chintzes,  arms,  pepper,  ate. ;  the  exports,  gold,  fine  silk  fab- 
rics, and  lacquered  wares,  the  best  of  the  East.  The  N. 
branch  of  the  Tonquln  river,  which  once  admitted  much 
larger  snips,  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  o' 
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CACHAR. 

I  at  iU  mouth,  to  be  now-  Impracticable  for  tho*c  above 
300  too*  burden.  The  city,  being  composed  to  to  great  an 
extent  of  Inflammable  material*,  U  very  subject  to  dr»truc 
tire  Area ;  and  a  rigid  police  is  always  on  lite  alert  to  pre- 
vent the  u*e  of  those  for  domestic  purposes  for  inore  than  n 
few  hours  in  the  day.  It  was  nearly  bunted  to  the  ground 
by  some  Incendiaries  In  the  course  of  the  17th  century  • 
(tVoir/srd,  Emh.  to  .Sium.  A-c.  ;  Hamilton,  \r .) 

CACHAR,  or  IIAIRUMBO,  •  term,  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  formerly  governed  by  its  own  rajah,  but,  since  IKK, 
substantially  a  British  gov.,  subordinate  to  the  prcsld.  Ben 
pL  HUM  between  lot.  940  and  37°  n.,  and  long.  W° 
and  94°  E.  I  having  N.  Assam  ;  £.  Caaaay.  S.  Tipperoh  | 
and  W.  Bythet  and  Jynteah  !  length  X.  to  8.  about  140  ui. , 
area  and  pop.  as  follows  (PnUtrfm,  1835) : 

8.  Cachar  ....  2%»  5WJ00 
Central  Cachar  .  3£34  14,000 

X.  Cachar    ....   1,417  (6,000) 

»  ■'<:  70,000 
This  prov.  |»  surrounded  on  three  side*  by  mountain 
chains:  on  the  X.  the  Xnga  mountain*  cut  it  off  from  the 
Dh  arm  poor  district  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  ; 
on  tho  W.  the  boundary  Is  formed  by  the  same  chain, 
which,  running  8.,  forms  the  E.  frontier  of  Chlttagong  and 
Aracan.and  opposite  Hylhet  and  Munepoor  Is  from  9000  10 
4000  fret  hlgb  :  on  the  8.  Is  an  elevated  chain,  running  E. 
and  W.,  and  Inhabited  by  the  Keokies.  Another  range 
runs  parallel  to  the  latter,  In  about  lat.  353  :u  X.,  dividing 
Southern  from  Central  and  .Northern  Cachn.  and  from  4000 
to  0000  A.  high  ;  all  these  ranges  are  covered  from  base  10 
summit  with  vast  forests.  The  plaint  are  mostly  In  8.  Cm- 
Char,  where  their  height  above  the  sea  Is  about  £00  feet. 
(Pembrrtim.  i  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barak.  Caplice,  Ju 
muna,  and  Dhunseree.  The  first  rises  among  the  mount- 
ains between  Caaaay  and  Assam,  in  lat.  35°  30*  N.  and 
long.  01°  30/  I .  and  flows  with  a  very  tortuous  course  for 
180  mi  through  8.  Cachar.  which  It  leave*  at  Bang*  (8yl- 
het...  It  varies  considerably  In  width,  but  la  sometimes  130 
or  300  yds.  across,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  some  bur 
den  to  20  m.  above  Bausknndee :  during  the  rain*  It  has  30 
or  40  ft  depth  of  water,  nnd  the  country  through  which  it 
flows  it  inundated  from  June  to  .November.  The  mount- 
ain-stream* adbrd  ready  access  to  the  forests,  and  are  of 
farther  service  in  floating  down  timber,  rattans,  bamboos, 
*tr  .  from  which  much  revenue  has  been  realized  by  the 
former  rajah*.  No  lake*  have  been  enumerated.  During 
tho  8.W.  monsoon  there  are  frequent  and  long-continued 
falls  of  rain,  beginning  In  February  or  March,  from  which 
period  vegetation  proceeds  with  grent  rapidity.  The  ex 
cesslve  moisture  renders  the  climale  unhealthy;  and  ague, 
dysentery,  and  diarrbum,  are  frequent :  but  it  modifies  the 
heat  in  summer,  reducing  it  four  or  live  degree*  below  the 
temp,  of  Calcutta.  In  the  cold  season  firea.  morning  nnd 
evening,  are  found  essential  to  comfort.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  Is  very  great:  rice  nnd  other  grain,  sugar-cane,  nud 
cotton,  the  latter  e*peclally,  X.  of  the  central  hill*,  grow 
luxuriantly.  Timber  1*  very  abundant  In  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  has  always  been  an  important  source  of  wealth  : 
in  other  parts  a  dense  and  lofty  reed  ami  grass  Jungle  rap- 
Idly  springs  up  after  the  rains,  affording  rover  for  vast  niun- 
bers  of  wild  dear,  buffaloes,  elephants,  fee. 

8.  Cachar  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions;  iU  fertile  plain*,  which  are  continuous  on  the  \\ .. 
With  tho  well-watered  one*  of  Svlhet,  extend  E.  as  far  fcs 

ierce  river,  a  tributary  <>f  tho  Barak.  There  are  1830  sq. 
m.  of  surface  8.  the  Barak;  1700  of  which  are  a  fertile 
plain,  now  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  although  the  trace* 
of  numerous  village*  abound  on  the  bank*  of  the  riven. 
N.  of  the  Barak  there  are  1000  sq.  m.  of  surface.  480  of 
which  are  estimated  to  be  arable  land  of  a  very  fine  qual- 
ity. This  tract  rs  dally  becoming  belter  Inhabited,  and  im- 
mediately along  the  bonks  of  the  Barak  Is  a  bell  of  rich  cul- 
tivation not  surpassed  In  nny  part  of  Benc.il.  and  the  tracts 
contiguous  to  n  ore  in  process  of  being  cleared  :  a  consider- 
able emigration  appear*  to  have  taken  plare  thither  from 
Bengal.  The  pop.  of  8.  Cachar  consists  of  three  or  four 
different  classes,  viz.,  1.  Cacharecs  ;  3.  Mumilman  Bcnga- 
lese,  who  are  the  chief  of  the  petty  landholder* ;  3.  Hin- 
doo Beogalese.  and,  4.  Mixed  tribes,  as  Nags*,  Rookie*,  and 
Ci—jrers:  the  first  two  have  long  Inhabited  the  8.  and  E. 


1  little  homage  to  the  t'arhar  rajahs ;  and 
have  been  settled  there  by  the  British  gov 
it,  and,  by  their  bold  and  military  qualities,  form  a 
valuable  protection  against  the  other  hill  tribes  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plain*.  From  1831  to  1834  tho  revenue  of 
8.  Cachar  increased  from  30,000  to  40,400  rupee* :  the  gross 
charges  in  the  latter  year  were  31.000  rupees. 

From  tho  control  ridge,  looking  X..  la  seen  a  vast  mass  of 
dark  and  douse  forest,  bounded  by  the  Koidil,  Jumona, 
and  Dhunseree  river* ;  extending  for  about  70  m,  broken 
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only  by  a  few  speck*  of  cultivation,  and  tho  scattered 
huts  of  a  few  Cncbaree*  und  Rookies,  who  earn  a  livell 
hood  principally  by  tho  culUvatioo  of  cotton,  which  they 
barter  for  other  produce  to  the  Inhabitant*  of  Assam  nnd 
Dhurrumpour.  About  0000  of  the  pop.,  in  Central  Cachar, 
are  prooabU  aboncinea :  the  remainder  are  Kookles  and 
Lolonngs.  most  likely  from  the  S.  and  S.E.  Emigration 
from  Hylhet  into  Cachar  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  assignment  of  land*  at  the  low  rate  of  3  annas  per  buga, 
to  be  held  rem  free  for  1000  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  quantity  of  land  cleared  was  lo  be  assessed.  CapL 
Pcmberton  thinks  lhat  for  some  years  neither  X.  nor  Cen- 
tral Cachar  will  yield  much  revenue  ;  but  the  tranquillity 
insured  to  their  YV.  neighbourhood  by  tho  possession  of 
these  districts,  render*  them  important.  The  revenue  do- 
rived  from  the  whole  prov.  by  a  former  rajah  Is  said  In 
have  been  a  lac  of  rupee*  a  year.  Tlie  people  of  the  cen 
tral  hill*  bring  cotton.  Ivory,  wax.  iron-ore,  and  bamboos 
iDlo  Central  t'arhar  about  3000  jarool  timbers  (half  the 
number  formerly  exported)  arc  sent  down  the  Barak  into 
Bylhet,  for  building  large  ckunam  boats.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  salt,  coarse  silk,  and  limestono. 

Rrmtt*.— Three  route*  through  Cachar  Into  Cos  say  pan 
from  Bsnsknndee  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  cleared  plains : 
via,,  those  of  Aquee,  Kala  Xnga,  and  Khonginee.  By  tho 
former,  or  mo»l  X..  tl;<  > ,  ikuu  ll-m-Kamlee  to  jne«- 

uagur,  In  the  Casmy  central  valley,  is  86  m. ;  the  first  30  m. 
of  which  pas*  through  a  dense  forest  abounding  in  sw  amps, 
and  intersected  with  small  streams,  which  rapidly  become 
impassable  after  rains.  The  Kala  Xaga  route  is  in  all  these 
respects  preferable,  and  also  crosses  the  Juree  river  8  ra. 
from  lu  confluence  with  the  Barak,  up  to  which  point  tho 
latter  Is  navigable  for  boots  of  500  mound*.  The  third  route 
pa>..-.  on  r  the  lull)  rmmlri  <■!  the  Kookles,  and  is  Useless 
for  military  purpose*.  (,V*»  Casssv.)  Several  roods  towards 
the  central  hills  traverse  8.  Cachar,  which  all  unite  in  ono 
valley,  and  thence  run  through  the  central  and  X.  divisions 
towards  Assam,  into  which  there  are  three  separate  route* 
through  Cachar  from  Hylhet.  The  military  protection  of 
this  prov.  Is  entrusted  to  two  companies  of  the  Bylhet  light 
infantry.  Cospoor  i*  the  ancient  capital,  but  Silchar.  8.  tho 
Barak,  l*  the  present  residence  of  the  chief  authorities.  The 
I  '.irh.iri  •  -  M*J  MPsW  roloiM.  MM  than  the  Bcngai.  M,  nud 
like  the  Chinese  in  feature*.  The  original  Halrumbian  dia- 
lect Is  said  to  have  horn  monosyllabic,  but  la  now  nearly 
extinct ;  the  language  and  w  rittcn  character  of  Bengal  hav- 
ing usurped  It*  place.  The  Kookles,  who  have  been  for 
years  gradually  advancing  it,  are  supposed  by  Capt,  Pem- 
bcrton  lo  be  of  Malay  origin  ;  they  are  seldom  murh  more 
than  5  ft.  in  height .  their  complexions  nearly  as  dark  as 
those  of  the  Bengnlese ;  voice*  soft,  and  language  harmo- 
nious. Small  parties,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  of  them,  formerly 
mode  frequent  secret  Incursions  within  our  frontiers.  In 
•  •  .-if rh  of  human  head*,  which  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
articles  at  the  performance  of  certain  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies, if  we  may  on  abuse  the  phrase.  Although  checked, 
these  inc unions  are  still  far  from  being  prevented. 

Cachar  was  unknown  to  the  British  until  1763,  when  Mr. 
Verelst  led  ■  small  force  Into  It.  In  1774  it  was  Invaded  by 
the  Birmese.  and  some  lime  offer  rendered  tributary  by 
them.  In  If  10  they  placed  the  rajah  of  Munmpoor  on  tho 
throne  of  Cachar;  and,  from  1818  to  1833,  a  civil  war  for 
(upremary  between  that  chief  and  hi*  two  brother*  devas- 
tated the  province.  By  the  treaty  of  Zaodaboo,  In  1836, 
Cachar  vvn*  placed  under  British  protection,  and  the  rightful 
rajah  re-established  ;  but  on  his  death.  In  1830,  without  any 
heir,  it  became.  In  1833,  an  integral  part  of  the  British  ter- 
ritory.   (PemherUn's  Htp.  an  tk*  £.  t'mtUr,  p.  188-310.) 

CAt  'H  KT,  tireene  co„  Ark.  It  has  one  school,  33  »ehol- 
ara.   Pop.  804. 

CADlM  i.  partob.  La-  situated  In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
stale,  and  contain*  3500  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Red  river. 
It  contains  Caddo  lake,  a  large  body  of  water,  In  lu  X.  part. 
It  contained  in  1840,  3310  neat  cattle,  144  sheep,  14.097 
swine  ;  rind  produced  177,515  bushel*  of  Indian  corn.  43,330 
of  potatoes,  3.801.300  lb*,  of  cotton.  It  had  sixteen  stores, 
three  *aw  mllli,  ono  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  week- 
ly new»poper.  two  academies.  43  student*,  three  school*. 
43  scholars.  Fop. :  whites,  3416  ;  slaves,  3H37 ;  free  colour 
ed.  30 ;  total.  3383.   Capital.  8hreveport. 

Caddo,  u.  Clark  eo..  Ark.   Pop.  661. 

Caddo,  L  Hot  Spring  Co.,  Ark.  It  ha*  one  school,  37 
scholar*.    Pop.  307. 

CADF.Ki  >rs8E  a  town  of  France. dep.  Vaucluse.  on  tho 
left  bonk  of  the  Rhone,  which  at  this  point  encloses  a  con- 
siderable Island,  3  m.  8.W.  Orange.  Pop.  33H3.  It  ha* 
*llk  filaliireii.  and  prndure*  corn,  silk,  and  madder. 

CADIZ,  a  famous  city  and  sea-port  of  Bpain.  In  Andalu- 
sia, on  the  Atlantic.  63  m.  8.  Seville,  and  00  in  N.W.  Gib- 
raltar; lat.  36°  31'  7"  N,  long.  6°  18*  33"  W.  Pop.  (1838) 
38.333.  The  city  occupies  the  rocky  and  elevated  extremity 
of  a  long,  low,  narrow  touguc  of  land,  projecting  about  5  m. 
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N.N.W.  from  the  Mr  of  Lena,  and  enclosing  between  It 
and  the  main-land  a  spacious  bay,  which  hoa  everywhere 
id  some  excellent  harbours.  The  port  of 
i  la  formed  by  a  mole  projecting  from  the  city  Into  the 
bey ;  but  it  is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  ships  of  large 
burden  anchoring  J  m.  off  whore.  The  bay  I*  divided  Into 
the  inner  and  oncer  bays  by  the  promontory,  having  at  tut 
extremity  the  fort  of  Matagorda.  The  Isthmus  Joining  tho 
city  to  the  main-land  it  in  parts  not  more  than  from  200  to 
300  yards  across,  and  is  very  strongly  fortllied :  the  access 
to  the  city  from  the  see  is  In  some  places  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  the  occurrence  of  sand- 
banks and  of  sunken  ledge* ;  and  being  everywhere  defend- 
ed by  ramparts,  bastions,  and  detached  forts,  It  would. 


kept  in  proper  repair  and  well  garrisoned,  lie  all  bat 
ignoble;  so  that,  as  respects  convenience  and  security, 
dlx,  with  Its  bay  and  dependencies.  Is  probably  unmatch- 
ed, and  certainly  not  surpassed  as  a  naval  depot.  Street* 
straight,  and  though  rather  narrow,  are  remarkably  well 
paved,  clean,  and  lighted  with  lamps.  The  houses,  in  gen- 
eral lofty,  have  a  court  In  the  centre ;  they  are  mostly  built 
of  white  freestone,  and  some  of  them  are  ornamented  with 

Sin  ted  balconies.  There  are  several  squares ;  but,  with 
e  exception  of  that  of  Ban  Antonio,  In  the  centre  of  the 
city,  they  ore  all  of  very  limited  dimensions.  The  rnra|mrt» 
aflord,  perhaps,  the  finest  marine  promenade  that  Is  any- 
where to  be  met  with :  the  view  on  the  E.  side  extends 
across  the  bey  to  St.  Mary's  and  the  other  towns  by  which 
It  ts  lined,  and  to  the  mountains  in  the  distance :  on  the  \V. 
the  eye  ranges  over  the  boundless  exponso  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fortifications,  Cadiz  has  no  pub- 
lic buildings  of  any  importance.  The  most  conspicuous  is 
the  light-house  of  Son  Sebastian,  on  the  bastion  of  that 
name,  having  the  lantern  elevated  172  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are  two  cathedrals— an  old  and  a  new ; 
but  the  latter  is  unfinished,  and,  when  the  city  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Inglis,  its  interior  was  converted  into  a  rope-walk, 
end  other  ports  into  a  mahogany  warehouse.  There  Is  a 
several  hospitals,  churches,  convents,  ate. ; 
em  require  any  particular  notice.  The  town 
a  great  deficiency  of  water,  having  none  that 
Is  potable  but  what  is  brought  In  vessels  across  the  bav 
from  Ht.  Mary's,  or  what  la  collected  in  cisterns.  Being  al- 
most  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  climate  Is  comparatively 
temperate ;  the  summer  heats  arc.  In  fact,  less  violent  than 
In  Madrid,  though  it  be  so  much  farther  south,  while  the 
cold  of  winter  is  not  nearly  so  severe.  It  Is  not  unhealthy ; 
but,  like  most  other  towns  on  the  8.  coast  of  Spain,  Is  occa- 
sionally visited  by  epidemics.  The  great  drawback  upon  It 
oe  o  place  of  residence  Is  Its  want  of  trees  and  »hnde,  and 
the  Impossibility  of  getting  into  the  fields  or  the  country,  ex- 
cept by  crossing  the  bay,  or  travelling  the  wh«le  length  of 
tho  Isthmus  There  is  a  tolerable  theatre,  where  Italian 
operas  are  sometimes  performed ;  but  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  national  diversion  of  bullfight*  nmst  cross  the 
boy  to  St.  Mary's.  Morals  here  ore  said  to  be,  if  nossible, 
even  at  a  lower  ebb  than  in  other  Spanish  cities.  Lord  By- 
ron's statements  (CM  tide  Harvlde,  I.,  <\  OS)  may,  perhaps,  be 
suspected  of  poeticnl  exaggeration ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Inglis.  -  female  virtue  la  a  thing  almost  unknown,  ami 
scarcely  appreciated." 

The  c-tmrra.  or  royal  dockyard,  is  situated  nt  the  bottom 
of  the  Inner  bay,  about  6  m.  from  the  city,  on  the  channel 
separating  the  Isle  of  I  .eon  from  the  main-land.  This  used 
formerly  to  be  a  very  complete  establishment ;  and  as  many 
at  5000  men  were  kept  constantly  at  work  In  It.  Now, 
however,  it  is  all  but  deserted,  and  is  sold  not  to  possess  the 
means  of  fitting  out  a  single  ship.  (Scott't  Hendi  and  On- 
nada,  Un  74.) 

The  commerce  of  Cadiz  was  formerly  very  extensive. 
For  a  lengthened  period.  Indeed,  she  possessed  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  the  vast  possesions  belonging  to  Spain  In 
the  New  World ;  and  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  in  1778,  she  continued  to  engross  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  trade  with  the  countries  In 
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In  1833,  government  not  choosing  to  reduce  the  duties  which 
occasioned  It,  and  being  unable  otherwise  to  repress  the 
s  privilege,  sot 


the  privilege,  so  that  the  trade  again  relnp 
ed  Into  It*  slate  previously  to  1828.   It  has  still,  however,  a 
larger  share  than  any  other  Spanish  town  of  the  trade  with 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rleo.  and  Manilla,  the  only  remain 
nies  of  Spain  ,  and  it,  or  rather  its  dependency,  St. 
|  is  the  centre  of  the  sherry  trade,  all  the  wines  of  ! 
|  being  shipped  cither  from  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  fabrics  of  linen,  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton,  of  which,  however,  a  large  proportion  Is 
destined  for  re-exportation ;  sugar,  cocoa  (of  which  there  is 
a  very  great  consumption  in  Spain),  code*,  and  other  colo- 
nial produce ;  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  salted  fish,  ate.  Wine 
forms  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export;  the  quantitr 
shipped  from  Cadia  and  the  different  ports  round  the  bay 
may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  butu  a  year,  of  the  value 
of  near  i'l, 01)0,000  sterling;  of  which  about  a  half  la  quan- 
tity, and  far  more  than  a  half  in  value,  comes  to  England : 
the  other  articles  of  export  are— quicksilver,  provisions, 
brandy,  sail,  wool,  oil.  Ate.  In  1834,  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles imported  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  XI. 136.000,  and 
that  of  the  exports  to  £1.700,000.  In  1837,  the  import  of 
sugar  was  150,534.774  lbs. ;  of  coffee,  36.054,515  lbs. ;  of  leaf 
tobacco,  1,190,185  lbs. ;  and  of  cigars,  143,704,500  in  number. 
Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  navigation  of  toe  port  with 


.  This  event  gave  a  Wow  to 
importance  of  Codlc,  from  which  it  has  not  reeov 
It*  Influence  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  In  a  great 
tre  obviated,  had  the  Spanish  government  adopted  a 
more  liberal  policy  In  relation  to  lu  Intercourse  with  other 
countries.  But  oppressive  duties  and  restrictions  have  gone 
far  entirely  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade  of  Spain  ;  and  have 
thrown  what  little  remains  almost  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  smugglers ;  and  Cadiz  not  being  very  snllable  for  the 
Operations  of  the  latter,  has  suffered  accordingly.  To  raise 
lis  commerce  from  the  depressed  situation  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  government  made  It,  in  1820,  a  free  port,  that  is, 
o  port  into  which  goods  might  be  Imported,  and  from  which 
they  might  be  exported,  free  of  duly.  In  consequence  of 
this  privilege.  It  Immediately  became  a  principal  depot  for 
the  foreign  products  destined  for  the  Spanish  market;  and 
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The  pop.  and  wealth  of  the  city  have  declined  with  (Is 
trade.  The  number  of  inhab.  has  fallen  off  from  nboui 
70,000  to  under  60,000 ;  and  many  of  the  houses  are  unoc- 
cupied, and  even  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  sea-wall 
erected  on  the  8.  side  of  the  city,  to  defend  It  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  see.  and  which  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  and 
completed,  has  been  allowed,  for  want  of  timely  repair,  to 
fall  into  n  state  of  dilapidation.  The  fortifications  ore  also 
getting  Into  a  bad  stale;  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  is 


of  the 


of  the 


characteristic 
monarchy. 

Cadiz  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by  I 
nlclane.  In  1590  it  wo*  taken  and  sacked  by  the  ] 
bv  whom  It  was  again  Ineffectually  attacked  in 
1702.  In  1809  it  became  the  asylum  of  the  Cortes,  and  wo* 
blockaded  by  the  Preneh  till  1812.  In  1823  It  surrendered 
to  the  French  under  the  Due  D'Angouleme.  (Srati't  Kn- 
da  and  (iranada,  it..  04-75;  In  ft,,',  Spain  in  1830,  II..  cop. 
15;  Prnny  Mafaiint,  May,  1839;  Dietionnaire  da  Cm- 
mrrte,  art.  Cndti  ;  MiHano  ,*  Twnxnd,  A-t.) 

CADIZ,  p.  t-.  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  <  v.  114  m.  E.N.E. 
Columbus,  184  W.  The  village  contains  a  large  brick  court- 
house, three  churches,  two  Presbyterian,  both  of  brick,  and 
one  Methodist;  a  steam  grist-mill,  one  academy  with  90 
students,  three  schools.  253  scholars.  Pop.  10S*.  The  %. 
contains  one  academy.  25  students,  five  schools,  327  scholars. 
Pop  lltiO. 

CADIZ,  p.  v..  capital  of  Trigg  co.,  Kv.,  226  m.  W.S.W. 
Frankfort,  753  W.,  situated  on  the  A  side  of  Little  river,  tt 
m.  from  lis  entrance  lnto(Cumbcrland  river.  It  contains  ■ 
court-house,  jail,  one  church,  aod  a  male  and  female  semi 
nnry.  It  has  eon«ldcrah|e  trade,  particularly  tn  tobacco,  and 
contains  about  450  inhabitants. 
CADRON,  t..  Conway  co..  Ark.  Pop.  312. 
CAEN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  of  which  If  is 
the  capital.  In  nn  extensive  valley  between  two  large  mead- 
ows, at  the  confluence  of  the  Odnn  with  the  Orne,  about  8 
m.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  latter.  30  m.  AW.  Havre  ; 
Ut.  480  ir  19"  B„  |„nf.  0P9i'  jgr  \v.  Pop.,  ex  com,  39,880. 
This  is  a  well-built,  improving  town.  The  sireeis  are  gen- 
erally brood,  straight,  and  clean ;  and  the  houses  of  free- 
stone have  n  good  npiiearanee.  It  won  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  being  defended  bv  a  castle,  and  but- 
by  massive  walls,  Hanked  with  tower*.  The  lattei 
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and  Che  walla  have  almost  disappeared :  the  cattle,  which 
was  of  great  aiie  and  strength,  was  partly  deniol tutted  at  the 
Revolution  ;  the  portion  of  it  that  still  remains  is  now  used 
oi  a  prison.  There  are  four  squares,  of  which  the  Place 
Royal..,  ornamented  with  a  Matue  of  Lottie  XIV.,  la  the 
ftn ext.  A  tomrt,  or  public  walk,  shaded  by  magnificent  eltn- 
trecs,  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  banka  of  the  rivers. 
There  are  some  fine  old  churches,  of  which  the  moat  In- 
!  la  the  .Ibbaye  «m  Uommtt,  built  by  William  the 
It  la  a  large,  plain  building,  with  two  very  high 

r» ;  and  contains,  among  other  Interesting  monumenU, 
tomb  of  the  Conqueror;  but  the  latter  was  violated  by 
the  Huguenots,  In  150*  and  the  bones  dispersed.  The  Ah- 
•aye  aui  hrmmr*.  also  very  ancient,  is  now  the  Trinity  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  best  managed  establishments  of  the  kind 
anywhere  to  he  met  with.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  has  the 
finest  spire  In  Normandy ;  and  several  of  the  other  churches 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  the  Hold  de  Vllle.  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  Die  Hotel  Dieu,  4tc.  Caen  has  been  long  celebra- 
ted for  Its  university,  founded  In  1431,  by  Henry  VI.,  king 
of  England.  It  was  remodelled  after  the  Revolution,  and 
now  exists  under  the  title  of  an  Moderate  unitmiuirt. 
There  are  here,  also,  a  royal  college,  or  high  school,  with 
from  450  to  500  pupils  ;  a  secondary  school  of  medicine ;  a 
primary  normal  school ;  a  school  of  hydrography  ;  a  pub- 
lic library,  containing  47,000  volumes;  a  botanical  garden, 
with  a  good  collection  of  plants ;  ■  school  of  architecture 
and  design ;  a  deaf  ami  dumb  school ;  museum*  of  picture* 
and  nntttml  history ;  with  numerous  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  the  floe  and  useful  art* ;  a  theatre, 
It  k*  the  sent  of  a  royal  court  for  the  depu.  of  Calvados, 
,  and  Onto  ;  and  for  tribunal*  of  original  Jurisdiction 
and  commerce.  In  It*  vicinity  la  a  auirn  etntra  't  dt  dt- 
Untion,  which.  In  December  1KB,  had  4*1  male,  and  -J* 
female  inmate*  when  finished,  it  will  contain  1000.  M.in- 
trfactures  important  and  valuable.  They  consist  principally 
Of  Inxea,  and  of  thread  and  silk,  the  making  of  which  em- 
ploy* a  vast  number  of  people ;  stockings  and  caps,  table 
linen,  a  variety  of  cotton  fabric*,  coarse  and  fine  earthen 
ware,  cutlery,  hats,  with  brewery,  all-work*,  etc.  At  high 
water,  vessel*  to"  150  or  100  tons  come  up  the  river  as  tar  as 
the  town,  where  they  lie  alongside  tine  quay  s.  In  1837,  the 
■  of  the  imports  amounted  to  I  ,W2,Wi  ft.,  ami  that  of 
exports  to  151,585  fr. 

i  large  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
and  of  the  horses,  cattle,  butter,  fowls,  ate.,  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  consequence  of  Its  excellent 
establishments  for  education,  and  other  advantages,  Caen  is 
•  favourite  resort  of  Knglksh  families.  It  has  produced  sev- 
eral distinguished  men ,  among  whom  are  Mnlherbe,  the 
father  of  French  poetry ;  the  learned  Hurt,  bishop  of  Av- 
runches,  Tannegm,  Lefevre,  Jte. 

Caen  is  not  very  ancient.  It  became  of  Importance  nnder 
Che  dukes  of  Normandy,  by  whom  it  was  fortified.  It  ha* 
undergone  several  sieges,  and  fell  finally  Into  the  possession 
•f  the  French  In  1448,  when  It  was  taken  from  the  Engllth 
by  Duma*.  It  was  taken  by  the  Protestants  in  1503,  when 
It  suffered  severely.    (Hugo,  art.  Calradot.) 

CAERLE"  >.\,  a  decayed  town  of  England,  co.  Monmouth, 
hund.  Usk,  par.  Llangattork.  on  the  Csk,  18  m.  8  W.  Mon- 
mouth. Pop.  In  1831  only  1071.  This  wos  the  »ea  Silmrum 
of  the  Anglo- Romans,  and  was  then  of  great  irmiortance, 
being  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Britannia  Secrmda.  At  a  later 
period,  It  wa*  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and,  in  the 
18th  century,  Glraldu*  Cambrensls  gave  a  lively,  though 
perhaps  exaggerated,  picture  of  Its  wealth,  and  mngnln 
cence.  Several  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
tow  n  and  Its  vlclnfty,  and  In  several  porta  the  Roman  walls 
ore  still  visible.  An  elliptical  concavity,  the  longest  diame- 
ter measuring  74  yards,  and  the  shortest  04.  and  6  yards  In 
depth,  is  situated  in  a  field  close  by  the  Csk,  near  the  8. VV. 
side  of  the  town.  The  country  people  call  it  Arthur's  Round 
Table  ;  but  no  doubt  It  1*  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Within  the  course  of  last  century  stone  seats  were  discov- 
ered on  opening  the  side*  of  the  concavity  ;  anil,  in  170ft,  on 
alabaster  statue  of  Diana  was  found  In  it.  It  has  a  well- 
endowed  charity  school  for  maintaining  and  educating  30 
hoy  s  and  90  girl*,  till  they  attain  the  age  of  14,  when  they 
«re  apprenticed,  the  former  having  X  <  and  the  latter  jC4 
each.  (Ittaulira  of  England  and  Holes.  Co  it's  Man- 
tmruiJUkrrr,  .<•<■.) 

C A F.RM  A RTHEN,  n  marH.  eo.  of  8.  Woles.  having  8. 
Caermarthen  bay,  which  unites  with  the  Bristol  channel. 
R.  the  eo*.  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecon,  N.  Cardigan,  and  YV. 
Pembroke.  Area,  073,300  acres,  being  the  largest  county 
In  the  principality.  Surface  very  various,  la  part  mount- 
ainous, and  in  part  consisting  of  low,  fine  vale*  :  the  largest 
and  must  celebrated  of  the  latter  1*  the  vale  of  Towy, 
stretching  for  about  30  m.  along  the  river  of  thnt  name,  by 
Which  the  co.  Is  Intersected,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
•bout  2  m.    Exclusive  of  the  Towy,  Caermarthen  1*  sepa- 
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rated  from  Cardigan  by  the  Taafc,  and  la  pait  from  Gla 
morgan  and  Pembroke  by  the  Longhor  and  the  Taofe. 
The  poruon  of  this  co.,  S.  and  E.  of  the  Tow  v.  adjoining 
Glamorgan,  b  Included  in  the  great  coal  Held  <>i  S.  Wales 
at  Lianelly  there  Is  also  on  abundant  supply  of  iron 
and  considerable  iron  works.  Soil  of  the  amble  land  I 
ly  a  sandy  loam,  easily  wrought,  admirably  ada|rted  to  the 
tumlp  husbandry,  and  In  general  very  productive.  But 
agriculture  here,  and  Indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  Wale*. 
Is  In  on  extremely  boekwnrd  state.  The  occupier*  ore,  lur 
the  most  port,  untnstructed.  and  strongly  attached  to  ;n 
dent  practices.  Drainage,  though  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial of  improvements,  1*  almost  wholly  neglected  ;  tenant* 
are  not  usually  under  any  restriction*  as  to  management, 
nnd  the  common  practice  is  to  take  corn  crops  in  iininter 
nip  ted  succession  from  the  land  till  it  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  farm  Implements  and  stock  are  also  bad ; 
and  the  whole  system  evince*  the  wont  of  intelligence,  cap- 
ital, and  Industry.  {Kennedy  end  Orningtr  so  7 .saucy,  p. 
109.)  Average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  <».  1{d.  on  acre. 
Manufactures  unimportant.  Principal  towns,  Cnennnrtheu. 
Lianelly,  and  Kidwellv.  It  contains  8  hunds.  anil  78  par*., 
and  had,  m  1841,  33,407  inhab.  houses,  and  IOO.V*i  Inhab., 
of  whom  50,7115  were  males  and  55,795  females.  It  return* 
two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for  the  to,  and  one  for  the  bor.  of 
Caermarthen.  Registered  electors  for  iho  co..  in  1837-38. 
5125.  Sum  paid  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor  only,  in  1837-38. 
£77,504.   Annual  value  of  real  property  In  1815,  £383.030. 

CataMAETHaa,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co-,  and  a  co.  by  It- 
self, finely  situated  on  an  Irregular  acclivity  on  the  N.W. 
bank  of  the  navigable  river  Towy.  7  m.  V  from  Its  em- 
bouchure In  Caermarthen  Bay,  Bristol  channel ;  hit.  51°  51' 
10"  N.,  long.  40  WW.;  180  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop. 
(1H31)  800B;  (1841)  37.513.  A  few  of  the  streets  are  toiar* 
ably  wide,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  contain  many 
respectable  bouses;  but  the  rest  ore  o arrow  and  crooked, 
and  those  leading  to  the  river  steep,  and  the  pop.  much 
crowded  ,  the  best  house*  ore  on  the  M lifted  Hue  of  rood. 
The  supply  of  water  1*  bad  and  inadequate.  There  Is  a 
large  plain  church,  several  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  gram- 
mar school,  from  which  scholars  were  admitted  to  take  or 
ders  prevknifly  to  the  e»tob.  of  Lampeter  college ;  a  Pros 
byterian  college  for  young  men  intended  for  that  ministry 
(of  which  the  corporation  nominate  the  master  and  6  schol- 
ars) ,  a  Lancastrian  and  a  nntlonal  school.  The  guildhall, 
a  handsome  edifice  raised  on  pillar*,  has  under  it  the  mar- 
ket-place for  corn.  It  ha*  also  a  theatre,  and  bor.  and  co. 
Jail* ;  the  latter  I*  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle  (of 
which  some  remain*  are  still  left),  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river;  along  which  the  quay  ei- 
tends.  The  river  1*  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches. 
Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  and  cattle  fair*.  April 
15,  June  3  and  4,  July  10,  Aug.  13,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  9,  Nor.  14 
and  15.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  Importance  In 
the  town  ;  but.  as  It  furnishes  the  populous  dlstrtrt  In  the 
vicinity  with  article*  of  general  resumption.  It*  trade  to 
considerable.  Principal  exports  (all  coastwise),  bark,  mar- 
ble, slate,  lead  ore,  leather,  corn,  butter  and  egg* ;  Import*, 
general  cargoes  of  British  and  colonial  produce,  and  manu- 
factures, and  timber  and  deals.  At  an  average,  10  cargoes 
a  year  are  imported  from  abroad,  the  vessels  sailing  .ait 
ward  In  ballast.  Custtmi  duties  between  £3000  and  £3000 
a  year.  About  forty  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  and  vessels 
of  50  to  150  tons  are  built  here.  It  hi  a  creek,  comprised  in 
the  port  of  Lianelly.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may  ascend  to  the 
bridge  at  spring  tides;  but  many  obstruction*  oro  suffered 
to  accumulate  In  the  river,  *o  that  they  are  irequeaUy 
obliged  to  discharge  9  m.  below.  The  salmon  fishery, 
which  wa*  onco  very  extensive,  has  much  decreased. 
Races  are  annually  held  in  Sept.,  4  m.  up  the  vale  of  the 
Towy.  It  m  the  central  town  of  o  poor  low  union  of  six 
teen  par*. ;  Its  own  average  rate*  amount  to  £4,020. 

Caermarthen  ha*  returned  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.  The  limits  of  the  present  pari, 
bor.  romclde  with  those  t>f  the  ancient  DOT,  but  Lianelly 
I*  now  Joined  with  It,  a*  a  contributory  bor.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  In  Caermarthen  was 
exercised  by  person*  admitted  dr  jurt  burgesses,  under  quali- 
fications of  a  freehold  estate  within  the  bor.,  tt  grotto,  and 
servitude  of  apprenticeship  for  seven  year*.  Registered 
electors  In  both  bora.,  in  1837-38,  8tW.  The  election  of  n 
mem.  for  the  co.  take*  place  here.  The  limit*  of  the  muni 
ripal  bor.  ore  now  restricted  to  the  town  and  a  small  Mince 
round  it.  It  Is  divided  into  two  words,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors ;  a  sheriff 
and  recorder.  Court*  of  petty  session*  ore  held  weekly: 
fortnight  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debt*,  and  court*  of 
general  sessions  twice  a  year,  for  the  bor.:  the  assizes  and 
three  of  the  general  quarter  sessions  or  the  co.  ore  also  held 
In  the  town. 

lis  ancient  eostle.  In  the  lost  civil  war,  was  ot  first  gar- 
risoned for  Charles  I.,  taken  subsequently  by  the  porllo- 
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mentary  force*,  and  dismantled  by  order  of  Cromwell,  in 
1648.  Caermarthen  must,  on  lb*  whole,  be  considered  n 
flourishing  and  increasing  tow  n.  A  column  has  been  erect- 
ed nt  Its  W.  end  by  public  subscription  In  memory  of  the 

dltc  sen  ices  of  Sir  T.  Pictoo,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and 
previously  represented  this  bor. 
CAERNARVON,  a  marit  co.  of  N.  Wales,  separated 
from  Anglesea  by  the  Mcnai  strait,  ex  tending  from  Con- 
way, on  the  N  ,  In  a  8.W.  direction  along  the  shore  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn  opposite  Bardsey  island, 
having  E.  part  of  Cardigan  bay,  and  the  cos.  of  Merioneth  and 
Denbigh.  Area  348,  160  acres.  This  Is  the  most  mountain- 
ous co.  In  the  principality,  being  traversed  in  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Snowdon  range  (see  Snow  don):  it  baa,  however,  some 
limited  tracts  of  comparatively  low  fertile  land.  The  Con- 
way, which  has  its  sources  In  the  co.,  and  forms  for  n  con- 
siderable distance  the  Une  of  demarcation  between  It  and 
Denbigh,  is  the  principal  river ;  but  there  are  several  streams 
of  inferior  dimensions,  and  some  small  Lake*.  I^rad  and 
copper  ores  have  been  found  within  the  co..  and  have  teen 
wrought  to  some  extent,  but  not  with  much  success.  The 
slate  quarries  belonging  to  Lord  Penryhn,  near  Bangor,  em- 
ploy about  1600  men  and  boys,  and  are  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  in  the  empire;  and  other  slate  quarries  in 
this  co.  employ  about  1700  men  and  boys.  Boil  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  arable  land  haadly  loam.  Agriculture, 
though  a  good  deal  Improved,  Is  still  in  a  comparatively 
backward  state  :  leases  are  either  not  granted,  or  they  con- 
tain no  proper  regulations  as  to  management ;  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  not  generally  observed  ;  the  land  is  not  gener- 
ally clean  and  hi  good  heart;  and  the  implement*  are  still, 
In  many  Instances,  defective.  Oats  Is  the  principal  corn 
crop.  Breed  of  cattle  small  and  hardy.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810,  5s.  21<i.  an  acre.  The  older  class  of  farm 
buildings  and  cottages,  especially  the  latter,  are  as  bad  as 
possible ;  but  luckily  they  have  been  in  many  parts  replaced 
by  others  of  a  new  and  unproved  character.  Manufactures 
unimportant  Principal  tow  ns,  Bangor  (a  city),  Caernar- 
von, and  Conway.  Caernarvon  is  divided  into  ten  hunds. 
and  sixty-nine  pars. ;  and  had  in  INI.  lO.HjO  inhab.  houses, 
14,553  families,  and  81,068  tnhab.,  of  whom  39,600  were 
males  and  41,408  females.  It  sends  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  fur  the  co..  and  one  for  the  town  of  Caernarvon  and  its 
contributory  bora,  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  1837-38, 
2050.  Hum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  only,  In  1838, 
£18,803.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815%X131,913 
Carrharvok,  a  tea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  X.  Wales,  cap. 
of  the  above  co.,  on  the  8.E.  side  of  the  Menai  strait,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seiont,  7  m.  8.W.  from  the  Menai  bridge,  and 
905  m.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  In  1891,  5910;  in  1831.  6877. 
This  town,  with  its  magnificent  castle,  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  between  1989  and  1984,  as  a  place  of  strength  to 
i  his  newlyjiclueved  con. 
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ginally  two  principal  gates,  but  others  have  been  since 
added.  WlUiin  the  walls,  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
regular  ;  but  of  late  years,  new  streets  and  buildings  have 
been  erected  without  the  walls,  and  the  whole  town  has 
been  much  Improved ;  it  Is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  lighted  with  gas.    Pennant  says  or  it,  that  it  "  Is  Jutt- 

Lthe  boast  of  .V.  Wales,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
goodness  of  Its  buildings,  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  and, 
above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the  castle,  the  mosi  magnificent 
badge  of  our  subjection."  ( Tour  in  Waits,  II.,  404. 8vo  ed.) 
The  par.  church  is  §  m.  from  the  town ;  but  the  latter  has 
a  handsome  chapel  of  ease,  and  four  dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  British  and  a  national  school.  The  town  hall  Is  over 
one  of  the  ancient  gateways,  and  one  of  the  old  lowers  is 
fitted  up  as  a  prison :  there  is  also  a  co.  hall,  a  small  thea- 
tre, and  a  modem  market-house  for  provisions,  the  old  one 
being  now  used  for  corn.  Many  opulent  families  reside  In 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  is  much  resorted  to  in  the 
proper  season  by  sea-bathers.  To  accommodate  them  and 
other  visiters,  an  excellent  hotel  has  been  built  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  and  there  are  also  hot  and  cold  baths,  as- 
sembly and  billiard  rooms,  tie.  Outside  the  walls  is  a  fine 
terrace  walk  along  the  Menai,  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
evenings  by  all  descriptions  of  people. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  The  liar 
bour,  which  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal  improved,  admits 
vessels  of  400  tons,  but  the  trade  of  the  port,  which  is  most- 
ly with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Dublin.  Is  principally  by  small 
coasting  vessels  and  steamers.  The  principal  export  is  slate, 
trough!  from  the  quarries  by  a  railway.  The  removal  of 
the  coast  duties  on  slate  has  occasioned  a  great  increase  of 
demand  here  and  in  other  ports  whence  It  is  exported. 
(Boundary  Report.) 

Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  Caernarvon  returned  one 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  conjointly  with  the  coniributary  bors. 
of  Conway,  Criceieth.  Nevln,  and  Pwlhell,  the  right  of  voting 
I  and  non -resident  burgesses.   To  these 


the  Reform  Act  added  Bangor.  The  limits 

of  the  ancient  bor.,  with  which  the  pari.  bor.  coincides,  are 
about  8  m.  in  circ.  Registered  electors  in  all  the  I 
1837-38,  1089.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  bor. 
about  U  m.  round  the  town.  Corporation  rev 
X'700  a  year.  The  assizes  and  general  quarter  i 
the  co.  ore  held  here.  Market  day.  Saturday  ;  fairs,  March 
19,  May  16,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  90. 

Caernarvon  Castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  its  kind  in  the  empire.  The  walls,  w  hich 
enclose  an  aren  of  about  3  acres,  arc  7  ft.  9  in.  thick,  have 
within  them  a  gallery  with  slips  for  the  discharge  of  mis- 
siles, and  are  flanked  by  thirteen  strong  pentagonal,  hex- 
agonal, hue,,  towers.  A  narrow  chamber  in  the  Kagle 
lower  was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  II.,  the  first  Saxon 
prince  of  Wales.  Neur  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  Seiont, 
at  a  smiill  distance  from  the  castle,  Is  an  ancient  Roman 
fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  pretty  entire.  At  a  small 
distance  from  this,  and  1»  m.  from  the  Menai,  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Roman  station  of  Segontinnx,  whence,  it  is  most 
probable,  Edward  I.  derived  part  of  the  materials  for  build- 
ing the  casUc  and  town  of  Caernarvon.  ( Pennant  i  H  ale* ; 
Bingleg's  ditto,  ire.) 

Caernarvon,  t.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.  It  contains  two  ttoi 
one  flouring- mill,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  -mills.  Pop.* 

Caernarvon,  t_  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  It  contains  oeven 
stores,  two  forges,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  four 
flouring  mills,  six  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills,  three  tanneries, 
three  distilleries,  seven  schools,  910  scholars.    Pop.  1590. 

CAERPHILLY,  a  town  and  chapelry  of  8.  Wales,  co. 
Glamorgan,  hund.  Caerphilly,  par.  Eglwys-islan,  between 
the  Taaf  and  die  Rumney,  7  m.  N.  Cardiff  Pop.  of  the 
par.  in  1831,  9818.  The  town  is  an  irregular  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  houses ;  but  it  has  a  good  appearance, 
and  being  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges  that  open  on  the 
E.  and  W.,  the  scenery  is  grand  and  picturesque.  It  has  a 
neat  Episcopal  chapel,  and  three  dissenting  places  of  wot- 
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ship.  Market,  Thursday,  and  fairs  for 
cheese,  April  5,  Trinity  Thursday,  July  19,  Aug. ! 
and  Nov.  16.  Manufactures  of  checks  and  linsey-w  oolsy 
shirting  for  miners,  employ  about  100  persons ;  the  rest  are 
engaged  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood  or 
hi  agriculture.  It  was  anciently  a  bor,  but  lost  its  privi- 
leges in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  casUe,  whose  mag- 
nificent ruins  show  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  enlarged  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  but  chiefly  by  the  favourite  of  Edward  11-, 

Mortimers,  its  ancient  possessors. 

CjKSAREA,  a  mined  and  deserted  coast-town  of  Palee- 
tinc ;  lat.  32°  23*  27'  N.,  long.  34°  44'  35"  E.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  district  in  which  it  stands, 
and  the  residence  of  a  proconsul.  An  artificial  harbour,  a 
castle,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  two  aqueducts,  arc  among 
the  most  perfect  remains,  but  a  great  extent  of  ground  m 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  buildings.  It 
owed  Its  existence,  or  importance,  to  Herod  the  Great,  who 
named  it  C+sarea,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  B.C.  99.  It 
figures  In  the  early  history  of  Christianity  as  the  place 
where  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and  his  house  (Acts,  x.,  1), 
and  as  the  scene  of  Paul's  memorable  speeches  to  Felix  and 
Agrippa  (Acts  xxlv.,  uv  .  and  xxvi.).  Vespasian  made  Css- 
mrca  a  Iloman  colony,  under  the  name  of  Flavla  Colortia, 
and  It  continued  to  flourish  till  A  J).  035,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  In  1 101  It  was  taken  by  the  Cm 
sailers,  and  In  the  wars  of  this  period  it  sank  never  to  rise 
again.  {Kobinoon,  I.,  180-109;  Hogg,  li.,  185;  iWrmjr.v. 
16;  ./mosm,  Bet.  JwL,  a  v..,  5.) 

CjESAR'S  CREEK,  U,  Green  co-  O.  Watered  by  Ce- 
sar's creek,  which  flows  Into  little  Miami  river.   Pop.  1736. 

CAFF  A.  SeeKArr*. 

CAGLI  (an.  CALLIS).  a  tows  of  the  Papal  States,  dcleg. 
Urbino  and  Pesaro,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Petraro,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cantiano  and  Busso,  14  m.  8.  Urbino.  Pop. 
4000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  four  convents  for  monks,  and 
four  for  nuns. 

CAGLIARI  (an.  Calaris),  a  marit.  city  of  Sardinia,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  & 
shore  of  the  island,  lat.  390  i?  13"  N.,  long.  9-  C  44"  E. 
Pop.  about  26,000.  (Smytk.)  In  the  middle  ages,  it  appears 
to  have  been  restricted  to  a  triangular  space,  on  the  sum 
mit  of  a  hill  about  400  ft.  above  the  beach,  now  called  the 
"Castle,"  which  is  walled  round,  and  has  a  citadel  on  its 
N.  side.  To  this  were  successively  added  the  Marina,  a 
portion  extending  down  the  W.  face  of  the  hill  from  the 
castle  to  the  sea,  which  Is  surrounded  by  a  slight  wall, 
flanked  by  some  bastions,  and  farther  defended  by  a  wf " 
but  shallow  ditch ;  the  quarter  of  Stampace,  to  the  W. 
the  castle  ;  and  that  of  Villanova  to  the  E.  The  modt 
city  consists  of  these  four  portions ;  there  is,  besides,  a  suburb 
nearly  a  mile  In  length,  called  8.  Avandres.  CagUari  has 
on  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.   The  Marina  b  tol 
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entity  well  built,  but  YUlenova  quite  otherwise ;  ami  tbe 
aureeta  generally  are  narrow,  Irregular,  dirty,  sleep,  ami  1 
paved  with  round  pointed  stones.  There  are,  however.  1 
mrnc  excellent  and  even  splendid  public  buildings,  ami 
many  spacious  private  bouses.  The  cattle  la  the  pnrt  in 
which  the  nobility  and  state  officers  reside.  It  contains 
the  vice-regal  palace,  a  fine  edifice ;  the  cathedral,  built  by 
1he  Pisans,  with  a  front  in  great  part  of  marble ;  a  hand- 
some mausoleum  of  Martin,  king  of  Sicily ;  a  celebrated 
cryptic  sanctuary ;  the  citadel,  and  three  large  square  tow- 
ers, good  specimens  of  Pksan  art ;  the  university,  with  It* 
four  faculuea  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 
and  between  200  and  300  students;  and  other  public  sem- 
inaries. The  Marina  is  Inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants, 
and  by  the  foreign  consuls ;  It  contains  a  good  bonded  ware- 
house, an  arsenal,  lazaretto,  and  mole.  In  H  lam  pace  arc 
the  corn-market  and  storehouses.  Cagllarl  contains  had  tits 
about  thirty  churches,  twenty-one  convents,  to  one  of  which, 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  there  la  a  very  handsome  and  rich- 
ly ornamented  church  attached;  two  hospitals,  a  female 
orphan  asylum,  a  public  library,  with  15,000  volumes,  mu- 
seums of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  n  college  of  nobles, 
■  ocmmartv,  a  small  theatre,  mint,  three  prisons  fur  galley- 
slaves,  ate.  At  the  8.  angle  of  the  Marina  wall  there  is  a 
very  commodious  don  ma,  or  pier-harbour,  capable  of  con- 
taining fourteen  or  sixteen  vessels  of  a  tolerable  size,  be- 
tides small  craft  The  port  la  one  of  the  best  and  safest  In 
the  Mediterranean.  Ships  usually  lie  about  a  mile  8.YV. 
by  8.  from  the  mole,  in  o  or  8  fathoms  water,  on  an  excel- 
lent bottom  of  mud.  The  gulf  of  Cagllarl,  which  extends 
from  Pula  on  the  W.  to  cape  Carbonara  on  the  E.,  24  m. 
across  by  12  m.  deep,  haa  good  anchorage  everywhere,  after 
getting  Into  soundings.  Tbe  city  being  placed  on  a  hill,  is 
healthy,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  proximity  on  Its 
W.  aide  of  the  stagnant  lagune  of  Cagllarl,  6  or  7  m.  long  by 
3  or  4  m.  broad.  This  lake  abounds  with  fish  and  aquatic 
birds.  To  the  K.  of  the  city,  there  are  some  good  salt-works. 
Cagllarl  possesses  a  royal  manufactory  of  tobacco,  and 
haa  manufactories  of  cotton  fabrics,  cake  saffron,  soap, 
chairs,  and  other  furniture,  tanneries,  etc.  Its  trade  is 
Chiefly  in  corn,  legumes,  salt,  oil,  and  sine.  Prom  the  por- 
tion of  commerce  It  enjoys,  Caglavi  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
busy  appearance.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  ore  cheap  and 
plentiful,  except  water.  The  castle  is  supplied  from  cis- 
terns and  extremely  deep  wells.  Extensive  remains  exist 
of  a  fine  ancient  aqueduct,  which  might  be  restored  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  There  are  several  other 
Roman  antiquities.  Including  a  tomb  In  tolerably  good  pres- 
ervation, and  an  amphitheatre  excavated  in  the  rock  near 
the  city  walls.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Creek  city  may  be 
■till  traced  beyond  Btampace.  A  good  carriage-road  of 
recent  construction  connects  Cagliori  with  Hastari. 

Cnglian  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  audientim,  or  head  tribunal, 
end  of  the  eerie*,  or  states  general  of  the  island ;  of  a  trib- 
unal of  commerce,  an  Intcndent  general,  a  gent  rn  I  com- 
mandant, and  an  archbishop  w  ith  the  title  of  primate  of 
Sardinia. 

The  city  Is  very  ancient.  Its  foundation  being  carried  back 
lo  the  fabulous  ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  from  1798  to  1814.  during  the  occupation  of  his 
continental  dominion  by  the  French.  The  litter  bombard- 
ed It  unsuccessfully  in  1703.  (Siesta's  State  of  Sardinia,  p. 
205-222,  ate. ;  Marmora,  Voyagr  ra  Sardaignr.) 

CA1IABA,  river.  Ala.  It  is  190  m.  long,  and  flows  Into 
Alabama  river,  at  ('annua  v.  on  its  \V.  side.  iu:>  miles  above 
its  junction  with  Tomhtgbee  river. 

Caiiaba.  p.  v„  capital  of  Dallas  co„  Ala.,  92  m.  S.8.E. 
Tuscaloosa.  863  W.  Situated  on  tbe  W*.  side  of  Alabama 
river,  Immediately  below  the  Junction  of  Cahaba  river.  It 
contains  a  court  house,  jail,  a  U.  States'  land-office,  and  a 
number  of  stores  and  dwellings. 

C  Ml  Kit.  an  ml.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tlppcrary,  prov. 
Munster.  on  the  Suir.  96  m.  8.W.  by  B.  Dublin.  Pop.  In 
1821.  33B8;  In  1831.  3408.  Pop.  of  par.  In  I  KM.  COM;  of 
Whom  113  are  of  the  established  church,  and  5013  Romnn 
Catholics.  The  town  Is  well  built ;  the  parish  church  and 
Romnn  Catholic  chapel  are  large  fine  buildings ;  the  Society 
Of  Friends  have  also  a  meeting  house.  There  is  a  market- 
house,  bridewell,  fever  heaietel,  dispensary,  schools  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  large  cavalry  barracks. 
The  sialf  of  the  Ttpperury  militia,  and  a  party  of  the  con- 
stabulary, are  stationed  here.  The  earl  of  (Bengali's  man- 
sion is  in  the  town.  Races  take  place  annually  In  the 
neighbourhood.  A  manorial  court  is  held  every  six  weeks ; 
petty  sessions  weekly.  The  linen  and  straw-plat  manufac- 
ture are  carried  on  upon  a  sniull  scale ;  much  Is  done  In 
the  corn  trade.  Markets  are  held  on  Fridays  ;  fairs  on  Hih 
February.  12th  April.  26th  and  27th  May.  20,h  July,  18th 
and  19th  Hcptember.  20th  October,  and  7th  December.  The 
post-office  revenue  in  1KJ0  was  XT88,  and  In  1KW,  £511. 
The  contemplated  railroad  from  Tipperary  to  Klllaloe  will 
pass  through  the  town,  at  does  one  of  the  mail-coach  roads 
43 
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from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  that  from  Waterford  to  Limerick 
The  mall  ear  from  Clonmcl  to  Limerick  also  posses  through 
Caller.     Iiattr  Hrp.) 

CAHOKIA,  p.  v„  St.  flair  co..  111.,  98  m.  S.  by  YV.  Spring- 
field, 811  YV.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  .Mississippi  fiver, 
5  m.  S.E.  St  Louis.  It  w  as  founded  by  the  French  la  1683, 
had  fifty  families  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  was  early  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  The 
Mississippi  once  washed  Its  border,  but  in  three  years  it 
receded  a  mile  and  a  half  from  It 

ConoEU,  creek.  III.,  enters  the  Mississippi  river.  3  m. 
above  the  ferry  at  St  Louis.  It  passes  through  the  Ameri- 
can bottom,  and  a  dam  near  its  mouth  sets  the  water  hack 
for  15  ui.  Along  lu  border  arc  60  or  70  mounds  of  various 
shnpes  and  dimensions. 

CAHOE8  or  CAHUOS  FALLS,  Albany  eo.,  PL  Y„  are 
on  the  Mohawk  river,  3  m.  above  Its  entrance  Into  Hudson 
river.  They  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  70  feet  aiid 
in  time  of  high  water,  they  present  a  grand  and  imposing 
s|s>ctacle.  The  banks  below  consist  or  perpendicular  rocks 
about  100  feet  high.  About  a  mile  below  the  falls  the  river 
Is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  wbkh  a  fine  view  of  the  cataract 
Is  presented.  A  little  above  the  falls  the  Erie  canal  crosses 
the  river  In  a  fine  aqueduct.  By  a  dam  near  its  mouth,  the 
Champlaln  canal  crosses  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  dam 
serving  as  a  tow  path.  Half  a  mile  above  the  falls,  where 
Is  a  dam.  thewatcr  of  the  river  Is  taken  out  In  a  canal  2  m. 
long,  with  an  entire  descent  of  120  feet,  affording  a  vast 
w  ater-power. 

CAIiORS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot  of  which  It  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Lot  60  m.  N.  Toulouse ;  lat  44°  25'  59"  N„ 
long.  |0  27'  17  E.  Pop.,  ex  cetm,  10,944.  It  stands  princi 
pally  on  an  eminence,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Lot  and 
is  for  tbe  most  part  III  built  with  narrow,  crooked  streets. 
It  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land  side  by  towers  and 
ramparts,  that  stretched  across  the  isthmus ;  but  of  these 
only  the  ruins  now  remain.  It  Is  traversed  by  the  great 
mad  from  Paris  to  Toulouse,  and  has  three  bridges  over  the 
river,  one  of  which,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  surmounted 
by  three  enormous  towers.  Tbe  cathedral  haa  been  sup> 
|M>*cd  to  be  partly  of  Roman  construction ;  but  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  most  ancient  |«rt  of  the  building  Is  not  older 
than  the  6th  century.  With  the  exception  of  the  hotel  of 
i  he  prefecture,  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  few  of  the  other 
public  buildings  deserve  notice.  It  la  the  scat  of  a  bishopric, 
sod  has  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce, 
l  abors  had  a  university,  founded  In  1332:  the  famous  jurist 
Cujas  was,  for  a  while,  one  of  Its  professors,  and  Feneloa 
was  of  the  number  of  Its  pupils.  Tbe  university  was  united 
to  lhat  of  Toulouse  In  1751.  At  present  It  hits  an  acadtmua 
maietrtitairt ;  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  w  ith  about 
250  pupils ;  a  diocesan  seminary,  with  150  pupils ;  a  primary' 
normal  school;  a  public  library  with  13,000  volumes;  a 
theatre ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  ate.  The  manufactures, 
w  hlch  are  not  very  considerable,  consist  principally  of  some 
descriptions  of  woollen  goods  and  paper.  There  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  town  a  departmental  nursery.  The  excellent 
red  wine,  called  the  em  dt  rrare.  is  ranted  In  Its  territory: 
■tnd  It  has  n  good  deal  of  trade  In  that  and  oilier  wines,  and 
in  oil,  hemp,  riax,  ate. 

fahors  Is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Itivona,  the  capital 
of  the  Cadarci.  The  Romans  embellished  It  with  several 
tine  edifices,  of  some  of  which  there  still  remain  a  few  ves- 
tiges. The  principal  of  these  are  a  portico,  supposed  to  have 
ninde  a  pan  of  the  public  baths ;  with  the  ruins  of  a  large 
i in  litre  or  cirrus,  and  of  nn  aqueduct  for  couvcung  water 
into  the  town.  There  have  also  been  dug  up  fragments  of 
columns,  mosaics,  and  numerous  medals  of  Tiberius  and 
Claudius.  In  more  modern  times,  It  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  In  1580,  It  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV.,  and 
being  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  was,  despite 
Henry's  efforts  lo  the  contrary,  given  up  to  military  execu- 
tion.   {Martiaiirt,  art.  Cohort ;  Hugo,  art  Lot,  arc) 

CAIPHA,  or  KAIFA,  a  small  marlt  town  of  Palestine, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  fennel,  on  the  YV.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Acre.  The  harbour  Is  one  of  the  best  along  the  roast  (set 
Arts),  and  the  ancient  river  Klsh<sn  flows  past  the  town. 
It  hns  a  fortress  with  a  garrison;  but  the  most  Important 
and  Interesting  building  In  the  place  It  a  hospice  maintained 
by  the  monks  of  Mount  Cannel,  where  strangers  of  all  na- 
tions and  religions  are  lodged  and  entertained.  The  Ktsbjn 
Is  referred  to  In  the  sang  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges,  v., 
31).  It  is  famous  also  as  the  place  where  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal  (I  Kings,  xvlit,  40).  (Hobmioa,  \„  193; 
Hope,  II..  178.) 

CA  IRA.  p.  v..  Cumberland  eo.,  Ya.,  57  m.  YV.  by  8. 
Richmond.  147  YV.  Situated  on  the  YV.  side  of  YVIIIIs  river, 
n  branch  of  James  river,  which  Is  navigable  13  miles  above 
this  place,  and  00  miles  from  Its  mouth.  It  contains  a 
church  free  to  all  denominations,  three  stores,  one  tobacco 
warehouse,  one  flouring  mill,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  340 
Inhabitants. 
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«.AlRO.  or  KAHIRA  (El  CKa'kirtA,  Ami..,  * the  Vktnrt- 
nw,"  called  by  tb«  inhabitauU  Murr),  the  modern  cap.  of 
Egypt,  and  tho  second  city  uf  the  Mohammedan  world; 
chief  residence  of  the  Pacha,  and  teat  of  hi*  government 
near  the  right  or  E.  bank  of  the  Nil' ,  about  12  tn.  above  the 
apex  of  iu  delta,  113  m.  8.E.  Alexandria.  97  in.  8.8.  W.  Un 
inletta.  and  75  m.  W.  8uot ;  lat  30°  3'  21"  N.,  lone.  31°  IS' 
45'  K  IV. p..  including  lu  port  of  Boulac,  Old  Cairo,  tic.. 
about  340.000  of  whom  about  lWi.000  arc  Egyptian  Moslem*, 
10,000  Copts,  from  3000  to  4000  Jew*,  and  the  rent  strangors 
Irom  various  countries.  (La**'»  Mod.  Egypt, i-c.)  Shape  ob- 
loug.  being  nearly  3  m.  in  length,  by  14  to  3  m.  In  breadth,  on 
■doping  ground,  midway  between  the  Nile  and  the  E.  motm- 
tain  range  of  Mokattem,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about  3  *q. 
m.  '  The  disunce  of  lu  N.  extremity  fmin  the  NU«  at  Boulac  hi 
upward  of  a  mile  ;  but  from  lti  8.  extremity  to  the  bank  of 
the  nver  where  Old  Cairo  stands,  k  aomewhal  lem.  than  J 
m.  The  Intervening  tract  la  laid  out  in  garden*  or  otherwl»e 
cultivated,  and  watered  by  a  canal.  Viewed  from  a  di»- 
taace,  Cairo  ha*  a  magnificent  and  Interesting  appearance : 
bat,  like  roost  other  E.  cities,  ha  interior  has  a  very  different 
napect  from  it*  exterior.  It  baa,  however,  though  still  sus- 
ceptible of  much  improvement,  been,  within  these  few 
years,  quite  changed  from  the  wretched  place  so  often  do- 
pic  led  by  travellers.  Filth  of  every  description,  putrid  ditch- 
es, drains  never  cleaned,  un  buried  carrion,  fragments  uf  vege- 
table matter,  all  in  various  state*  of  decomposition  ;  want 
of  free  circulation  of  air,  clouds  of  dust,  and  multitude*  of 

plained  of;  but,  according  In  more  recent  observers,  the 
rigid  police  established  by  Mehemet  All  has  already  effected 
so  desirable  a  change,  that,  for  cleanliness,  a*  well  a*  order, 
quiet,  and  the  absence  of  crime,  Cairo  "  may  now  rank  with 
the  beat  governed  capitals  of  Europe."  ( MS.  Jtccount  of 
Coirs.)  The  clouds  of  dust  apparently  the  moat  difficult  to 
deal  with,  have,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  hub  mounds  of  sand,  scnriir.  ashes,  earth,  broken 
pottery,  and  other  rubbish,  which  formerly  encircled  the 
City,  some  of  them  elevated  150  ft.  above  its  level ;  and  by 
the  continual  watering  of  the  public  thoroughfares. 

On  entering  Cairo,  the  European  visiter  is  gratified  and 
Interested  with  the  entire  contrast  this  city  presents  to  all  he 
has  left  behind  him  in  Europe.  In  the  words  of  a  British 
resident,  -  here  everything  I*  oriental ;  the  style  of  the 
building*,  the  shaded  streets,  the  aspect  and  costume*  of  the 
people,  the  quiet  and  repose  universally  prevailing  :  no  rat- 
ttlng  of  carriage*  and  carts ;  no  rushing,  busy  crowds,  Intent 
on  their  different  pursuits ;  but  in  their  stead,  the  solemn 
camel  and  his  patient  little  attendant,  the  donkey,  making 
their  noiseless  way  under  their  burdens;  the  people  gather 
cd  In  groups  around  the  doors  of  the  tajt*.  chatting  or 
smoking ;  the  shopkeeper  listlessly  reclining  in  his  stall  ;  tin 
sentinel,  half  asleep  at  his  post,  while  the  guard  within  lie 
"  in  profound  repose ;  all  yielding  to  the  influence 
s  delightful  as  It  is  salutary,  and  which  b.rtu 
an  opiate,  to  some  extent,  against  the  m.inv 
physical  ills  the  people  are  exposed  to  from  a  bad  and  rapa- 
cious government"  Cairo  at  present  contains  340  prim  i|mI 
streets,  forty -six  public  places  (square*),  eleven  bazaars.  140 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  300  public  cisterns, 
1166  coffee-houses,  sixty-live  public  bath*,  40U  mosque*,  and 
several  cimsitlerablc  hospital*.  The  whole  city  1*  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  terminated  on  the  U.K.  by  a  detached  and 
scarped  rock  rising  more  than  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile,  on  which  stand*  the  citadel.  This  fortress,  with  the 

» walls,  was  built  or  restored  by  Haladin.  about  1178. 
wall*  have  battlement*,  and  lofty  towers  at  about  100 
yard*  apart.  They  are,  however,  of  liule  strength,  :ind  have 
been  suffered,  in  many  parts,  to  fall  to  decay.  There  are 
four  gate*,  praised  for  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
The  streets  still  continue  to  be  unpoved,  and  are  mostly  so 
very  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular,  that  they  might  more 
properly  he  called  lanes.  There  is  but  one  as  wide  as  Cran- 
bourae  Alley.  Though  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  light, 
they  are  rendered  cool,  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  house* 
projecting  over  them,  so  as  not  unfrequently  to  meet  each 
•By  a  stranger  who  merely  passed  through  the 


of  a 


,  to  evident  to  a 
the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  or 
of  a  mosque.  The  great  thoroughfare 
streets  have  generally  a  row  of  shops  along  each  side 
Above  the  shops  are  apartments,  which  do  not  communicate 
with  them,  and  which  are  seldom  occupied  by  the  persons 
who  rent  the  shops.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  great 
thoroughfare*  are  by  streets  and  quarters.  Most  of  the  by- 
streets are  thoroughfares,  and  have  a  large  wooden  gate  at 
each  end,  closed  at  night,  and  kept  by  a  porter  within,  who 
opens  to  any  person*  requiring  to  be  admitted.  The  quar- 
ter* mostly  consist  of  several  narrow  lane*,  having  hit  one 


but  sever.il  have  a  by  -street  passing  iknsjgh  theai."  {£*m**# 

Mod.  Egypt***,  1,  7,  8.)  The  Jewish  quarter  Is,  as  in  all 
other  cities,  the  filthiest ;  the  Cop 
•ton*,  generally  speaking,  inhabit 
there  to  no  restriction  in  trri»  respect,  the  wh 
to  all.  In  the  Frank  quarter,  where  also  many' of  the  . 
menlan  and  Syrian  Christians  reside,  the  streets  are  rathe* 
wider  than  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  solidly  constructed 
and  lofty,  bring  mostly  two  stories  high,  and  frequently 
more ;  their  lower  pans  are  built  or  cased  with  the  soft  cal- 
careous stone  of  the  Mokattem  mountains,  the  layers  of 
which  In  front  are  often  pain  led  alternately  red  and  white; 
their  upper  parts  are  commonly  of  brick  ;  their  roofs,  which 
are  fiat  serve  for  many  rtnm—rir  purposes,  and  are  the  re- 
sort of  the  family  la  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  consid- 
erable houses  enclose  an  open  nnpaved  court.  Into  which 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  principal  apartments  open. 
The  window*  of  the  upper  aravtmem*  generally  project  4 
ft  or  more.,  and  are  commonly  formed  of  wooden  lattice- 
work, close  enough  to  shut  out  much  of  the  right  and  sua, 
and  to  screen  the  inmate*  from  observation,  while  they  ad- 
mit the  air ;  occasionally,  glass  windows,  which  sometimes 
are  finely  stained,  are  made  use  of.  The  front  doors  of  the 
larger  houses  are  handsomely  carved,  painted,  decorated 
with  Arable  inscriptions,  and  furnished  wtth  toon  knock 
and  wooden  locks.  The  court-yard  and  ground  doors 
monly  contain  well*,  fountains,  pools,  stahles,  and  other 
domestic  office*,  and  a  ball  sometimes  very  handsomely 
tilted  up.  in  which  the  master  of  the  house  receives  hit 
visiters ;  the  upper  apartments  are  those  of  the  i 
children.  I^lging  houses,  or  caravaaseraa,  called 
Lane  mtkaUM*,  and  designed  for  the  reception  of  me 
and  their  poods,  me  somewhat  differently  laid  oat;  and 
such  person*  as  have  neither  a  wife  nor  a  female  slave  are 
usually  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  In  one  of  these  build- 
ings. ( />»•/•,  |„  30.)  There  are  several  open  spaces  of 
squares  :  Knhrkuik.  the  principal,  to  surrounded  by  many  of 
the  finest  palaces  and  other  structure*  in  Cairo;  its  centre 
is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  ami  is,  like  some  of  the  other  squares, 
annually  overflowed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The 
waters  of  thai  river  are  conducted  into  the  city  by  a  canal, 
believed  by  I'ococke,  Shaw,  nnd  others,  to  be  the  .1mnu 
Tfjmttu  i  T I "  A I A  .M  '  -  ILOTAMOX)  of  Ptolemy's  Ceng, 
(lib,  |v..  e.  5),  and  which,  commencing  at  Oid  Cairo,  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  modem  town,  filling  a  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  basins,  and  irrigating  numerous 
garden*  planted  along  lu  banks.*  The  citadel  ia,  In  many 
respects,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  monuments  in  Cairo. 
Clarke  ( TVse.,  v.,  137-139)  adduces  several  authorities  to 
prove  that  it  stand*  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  erected  by  Cambyse* 
upon  the  site  of  the  still  more  ancient  Laiopalts,  a  city  al- 
most as  old  a*  Memphis.  This  much,  however,  seems  cer- 
tain, thnt  a  similar  structure  existed  liere  previously  to  the 
time  of  Haladin,  to  whom,  according  to  Shaw  { True.,  38S), 
ihe  restoration,  rather  than  the  construction,  of  the  citadel 
•!.•♦..;■'  I-  I  "I.  The  rocky  hill  on  which  It  i-  built  ts 
se|nr  Ued  by  a  chasm  about  400  yards  wide  from  the  Mokat- 
tem lulls,  lu  walls  ore  massive,  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
scar pe< l  rock,  and  have  recently  been  put  Into  a  respectable 
state  of  repair :  but,  being  commanded  by  the  Mokattem  hill, 
on  which  a  fort  has  been  placed,  and  being  open  both  on 
the  E.  and  W.  to  tho  fire  of  artillery,  it  could  not  hold  out 
for  any  length  of  time  against  a  European  force.  Within 
lu  precinct  are  the  palace  and  harem  of  the  pacha,  the 
mint,  the  council  chamber  or  divan,  a  mosque  buHt  by  Me 
All,  a  mi^ur>  arsenal.^nnd  various  other  public 

end  harem  are  plain  while-washed  buildings,  pre- 
senting nothing  remarkable,  nnd  the  new  mosque  has  some 
bas-relief*  in  marble.  Imported  from  Genoa,  conceived  and 
executed  In  the  worst  taste.  The  Egyptian  ruin  is  all  (truck 
in  the  mint  but  the  process  hitherto  pursued  ha*  been  of 
the  rudest  kind.  The  arsenal  contains  foundries  for  brass 
ami  iron  cannon,  manufactories  of  small  arms,  nnd  workshops) 
for  the  supply  of  all  soru  uf  military  equipmenu.  Taken 
altogether,  it  Is  the  finest  establishment  in  Egypt.  But  the 
greatest  curiosity  In  the  citadel  U  Joseph's  Well,  supposed 
to  have  been  dug  by  Haladin.  It  to  45  ft  In  elrc.  at  lu 
mouth,  being  cut  through  soil  calcerou*  strata  lo  the  depth 
of  376  ft,  or  to  the  level  of  the  Nile,  from  which  lu  waur 
is  most  probably  derived.  A  winding  staircase  conduct*  to 
iu  bottom,  and  Clarke  observe*,  that  for  the  general  perfec- 
tion of  the  work,  "  it  may  be  compared  rather  to  the  labours 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  than  to  any  i 


entrance,  with  e<  gate, 


which  is 


*  rYrrwosly  Is  Ihe  •  saaal  Inwdalloa,  tho  stoats  of  Uut  canal  ii  clossd  by 
s  moejad  or  pillar  of  mud,  which,  Dr.  Claris  un,  a  eslisd  jfast  <sr "  Ik* 
Bride. "  The  nalMa*;  is  of  the  water  farms  a  war  ib«t  ssnuad  ,  asd  this  ctr> 
oiiMrance  is  brlwtej  by  wears!  authors  lo  hare  aires  nee  t«  the  fabuloos 
vlorr  nf  .he  smruol  aorrotci  of  •  virgin  Is  lAs  AUc.  ,5ee  Clorku  r..  10s, 
ia»^  AVr*«V^rro».,  i-,  »,**.)   Tho  opraiof  of  tho  cajial  ■  cetabraUsi 
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From  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  Is  displayed  a  noble  pnno 
rania.  To  the  E.  are  Men  the  obelisk  of  Heliopoli*  and  the 
tombs  of  Uie  Mameluke*,  backed  by  an  arid  desert ;  to  the 
8-  the  lofty  quarries  of  mount  Mokntu-m,  with  ruined  ean- 
Ues,  mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains  of  other  edifices, 
abovr.  below,  and  stretching  beneath  the  heights  far 
into  the  plain:  fl.W.  and  Vv.  are  Uie  grand  aqueduct, 
uiowjuea,  and  minarets,  the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  Old  Cairo, 
and  the  Island  and  (troves  of  Rhoda :  beyond  the  river,  on 
the  S.W.,  the  town  of  Ghizeh,  amid  proves  of  sycamore,  fig, 
and  palm  trees  ;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh 
and  Saceara;  and  beyond  these  the  treat  Libyan  desert. 
N.W.  and  NM  may  be  discovered  the  green  plnlns  of  the 
delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices :  and  N.  to  N.E,  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator,  Is  the  city  of  Calm,  surrounded  in  the 
latter  direction  by  heaps  of  sand.  In  1  —  1 1  -  this  fortress  w  as 
the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  by  order  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  In  IfcJt.  4000  individual*,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  citadel,  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
pow  der  magazine. 

Much  yet  remains  In  Cairn  to  evince  the  success  with 
which  the  dynasties  of  Mussulman  princes,  who  governed 
Egypt  previously  to  the  Ottomans,  strove  to  beautify  this 
city ;  and  we  might  look  in  vain  throughout  the  modern 
Saracenic  world  for  any  works  at  all  approaching  In  excel- 
lence the  metropolitan  mosque  of  El-Azhar.  with  those  of 
Bultnn  Hassan,  the  Murtstan,  Hassan  Aln.  El  Ghorer,  and 
Zlllczenah,  the  gate  called  flab-el  Nasr  Hair  of  Victory). 
and  one  or  two  of  the  other  gates  ;  the  aqueduct  on  the  road 
to  Old  Calm,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque — that  of  El- Arhar,  or  Lazarus — la  m  the  mid-  j 
die  of  the  most  po|Hilous  quarter.  That  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
said  to  be  a  work  of  the  13th  century,  is  the  largest  mosque ; 
Its  dome  is  considered  the  finest  In  Cairo,  and  beneath  It,  In 
Its  interior,  is  the  handsome  tomb  of  the  sultan  whose  name 
II  bears.  The  body  of  the  mosqne  is  closed  by  a  bronze 
door,  beautifully  inlaid  with  skiver,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
Inrgc  o|icn  square  court,  with  shrines  under  fine  bold  arches. 
This  mosque  Is  also  remarkable  for  the  height  of  Its  two 
mlnirrots.  the  variety  of  marbles  used  In  Its  construction. 
Its  rsrnucsqiie  ornaments,  mosaics,  and  inscriptions.  The 
tnnnijiir  ol  Taglioum  is  the  ni  >*t  nnrient  of  nil,  hnv  ine  been 
erected  ohont  HB7,  by  the  sultan  Achmed  Kbn.  Taglioum, 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  In  Egypt,  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore the  city  of  Cairo  was  built.  Ft  consists  of  a  vast  open 
court  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  marble  and  granite  pil- 
lars, supporting  a  double  row  of  arches  of  the  latest  Sara- 
cen style,  nnd  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Patio  de 
los  Naranjo*  adjoining  the  mosque  at  Cordova.  It  contains 
rich  and  delicate  carving,  but  Is  now  much  neglected.  The 
mosque  of  Hassan  Aln,  on  the  Contrary,  H  greatly  thronged, 
being  considered  by  far  the  most  holy  In  Egypt,  and  sur- 
passed In  sanctity  by  few  In  the  Mohammedan  states.  Out- 
Bide  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  between  them  and  the  Mo- 
kattem  lull,  are  the  celebrated  tombs  of  Uie  Mameluke  sov- 
ereigns; some  of  which  are  fine  bold  specimen-  of  the 
Arabic  style  of  architecture  of  the  13th  and  Hlh  centuries: 
they  are  chiefly  of  white  marble,  and  nlsiund  with  fine 
arabesque  ornaments  and  curving.  There  are  several  other 
sjmeteries  In  ditlereni  j>nrt«  of  the  environs. 

Old  Cairo,  which  is  believed  by  Pororkc  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon 
l/"-.e.  •/  (As  Vast.  I.,  W),  I*  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts :  It 
contains  twelve  Christian  churches,  some  of  them  large  and 

simpi  i>  buddings ;  the  ancient  granaries,  bearing  the 

name  of  Joseph ;  a  grotto,  castle,  ate  ,  and  a  machine  for 
raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  Into  the  ancient  aqueduct. 
This,  which  Is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  supply  of  the 
citadel  with  water,  is  raised  on  arches,  and  proceeds  from 
Old  Cairo  by  a  winding  course,  and  a  length  of  about  t  m. 
Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo,  contain*  the  principal  manufac- 
ture*, nnd  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the  trade.  It  is  dirty,  near- 
ly as  large  as  Blockwnll,  and  presents  the  same  busy  scene, 
attended  with  much  more  noise.  "On  the  bank*  of  the 
river."  says  Captain  Brott,  "are  heaped  up  pyramids  of 
millet,  pens,  and  corn,  the  property  of  the  government,  and 
placed  there,  exposed  to  the  sun.  dew,  and  rain,  ready  for 
shipment.  The  shore  Is  lined  with  boats  of  all  descriptions, 
disc  naming  their  cargoes  or  advertised  fur  hire."  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  between  Boulac  and  Old  Cairo,  embosom- 
ed In  grove*  of  orange,  sy  camore,  and  acacia,  are  a  number 
of  handsome  palaces,  Uie  most  conspicuous  of  which  Is  that 
belonging  to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  This  palace  is  built  In  Uie 
Turkish  style,  and  contains  some  handsome  apartments, 
gaudy  furniture,  anil  n  large  collection  of  Egyptian  antiqui 
ties.  Its  extensive  gardens  and  plantations  occupy  the  plain 
between  It  and  Cairo;  towards  the  Nile  the  grounds  nre  tnld 
out  In  terrace*  ornamented  with  atalnary,  which  five  them 
quite  a  European  appearance.  In  the  Nile,  immediately 
opposite  Cairn,  are  the  two  considerable  Islands  of  Boulac 
and  K M. sin  :  the  latter,  which  1*  nearly  2  m.  In  length.  Is  al- 
most entirety  Uie  property  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  Is  laid  out 


as  pleasure-grounds,  open  to  the  public.  Its  B.  extremity, 
however,  between  Old  Cairo  on  one  bank,  and  Ghizeh  on 
the  other,  la  occupied  by  powder  magazines  and  mills.  Here 
also  la  the  celebrated  Nllometer,  a  graduated  pillar  in  a 
large  square  well,  having  a  subterraneous  commnniention 
with  Uie  river.  From  a  court  leading  to  this  structure  a 
flight  of  step*  descend*  to  the  water,  called  the  Step*  of 
Moses,  from  a  tradition  of  that  being  the  spot  where  the  de- 
liver of  the  Jews  was  found  among  the  bulrushes. 

Most  of  the  higher  clam  of  Turks,  and  individuals  holding 
chief  public  employments,  have  their  residence*  In  Cairo, 
where  they  live  in  much  splendour.  These  are  principally 
In  the  square  of  El  Etktkiak  ;  and  it  was  In  the  ganlen  of 
one  of  these  that  the  French  general,  Kleber,  was  assassl 
nated.  Home  of  the  public  baths  are  very  spacious,  nnd 
greatly  ornamented  j  and  several  public  fountains  are  w  orthy 
of  notice.  There  are  about  twenty  stone  bridges  over  the 
canals  of  the  city  and  plain,  but  none  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  coffee-houses  are  generally  very  pi. on.  and  the 
shop*  are  merely  small  recesses  capable  of  holding  two  or 
three  persons.  Each  separate  bazar  Is  usually  devoted  to 
one  kind  of  commodity. 

The  commerce  of  Cairo  appears  at  present  to  be  In  a  very 
depressed  state,  owing,  as  is  mid,  to  the  Injuries  indicted  on 
It  try  Hi-  pneha's  monopoly  system,  the  raunchy  of  his  gov- 
ernment, the  Insecurity  of  property,  the  alleged  corruption 
of  the  courts  of  law,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and 
various  other  cause*.  The  plan  now  acted  on,  of  transport- 
ing nil  Uie  produce  to  Alexandria  to  be  disposed  of.  has  also 
occasioned  Uie  removal  of  many  of  the  principal  merchants 
to  that  city.  Numerous  houses  are  becoming  untenanted, 
and  falling  to  ruin ;  and  the  new  ones  that  are  raised  are 
comparaUvely  mean  and  poor.  There  is  now  no  display  of 
Cashemere*.  rich  silks.  Jewellery,  ate,  as  we  are  told  the 
bazars  exhibited  la  the  times  of  the  Mamelukes  ;  no  crowd- 
ing of  strangers  to  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Matter*  are  every 
\e:ir  teiiits  w.-r—  ai.tl  we  nr.-  assured  thnt,  "  unless  a 
change  of  »\  -t.-in  takes  place  soon,  Cairo  may  be  blotted 
out  of  Uie  map  as  a  place  of  commerce."  The  most  flour 
rshlrig  trade  Is  that  of  slaves,  for  which  there  Is  a  regular 
market.  Georgian*,  Nubians,  Abysainlans.  Jtc,  are  met 
with  ;  but  Uie  principal  supply  come*  from  Darfirr,  and  other 
countries  in  the  interior.  Black  slaves  ore  met  with  In 
every  family  In  Cairo.  Two  English  hotels  have  been 
opened  for  travellers  since  the  steam  communication  with 
India  has  been  established  ;  but  neither  steam  conveyance* 
nor  railroads,  though  much  talked  of.  have  yet  come  Into 
operation  to  aid  the  commerce  of  Cairo.  The  only  Egyptian 
steam-boat  on  Uie  Nile  is  the  private  property  of  the  pacha, 
and  Is  reserved  for  his  own  use. 

Within  Uie  city  Mehemet  All  ha*  established  an  extensive 
cotton  factory  ;  a  gun  factory,  furnishing  annually  10,000 
muskets ;  a  manufactory  of  saddles,  bridles,  knapsacks,  belts, 
and  every  other  leather  equipment  required  for  the  army ; 
a  ■  opper  mill,  and  machinery  lor  boring  gun-barrels,  both 
driven  by  steam;  a  taper  mill,  ate.  At  Boulac  he  has  a 
foundry,  a  cotton-mill,  a  woollen  doth  factory,  with  dye- 
works  attached ;  a  cotton-prinUng  establishment,  chemical 
works,  Ate. ;  and  at  Mabtetta,  not  far  distant,  there  Is  a  lnrgt 
cotton  factory  worked  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  th« 
newest  machinery  In  use  in  Europe.  Besides  these,  the 
pacha  has  large  gunpowder  and  saltpetre  factories  In  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  large  lanyard  on  the  mad  to  Old 
Cairo.  These  establishment*  supply  the  clothing  and  ac- 
coutrement* required  for  the  army  and  navy,  ax  well  as 
moat  articles  In  common  use  throughout  the  country. 

Cairo  has  always  been,  aud  still  Is,  the  seat  of  the  best 
schools  for  Arabic  literature  and  Mohammedan  theology. 
The  mosque  of  El  Azhar  has  attached  to  It  a  library  and 
college,  where  lectures  on  the  Koran,  law,  ethics,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  stc,  were  formerly  delivered  to  students, 
who  flocked  to  It  from  every  part  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  But  Mehemet  Ali  having  appropriated  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  belonging  to  this  mosque  to  the  service 
of  Uie  slate,  the  college  attached  to  It  has  considerably  de- 
clined. This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  deduction  from  the 
advantage  that  ha*  already  resulted,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
will  continue  to  result,  from  Uie  teaching,  introduced  by  the 
pacha,  of  the  rudiments  of  European  arts  nnd  sciences  Into 
Ute  public  schools.  Nothing  short  of  government  Interfer- 
ence could  have  effected  this  signal  Improvement.  There 
ore  three  primary  school*  in  Cairo  which  afford  education 
to  000  boys,  who  are  also  clothed  and  fed.  At  Boulnc  there 
Is  a  school  of  engineers,  with  1H0  pupils.  At  Aboosabul. 
within  n  mile  of  the  city,  I*  a  preparatory  scliool,  w  ith  1560 
pupils ;  a  school  of  medicine,  with  900  student*  ;  a  veterinary 
school  at  Hebonbra;  a  school  for  accountants.  Ate. ;  and 
school*  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  service  at  Ghizeh.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  prejudice  against  these 
schools  was  at  first  *o  strong  that  the  pacha  wo*  obliged  to 
resort  to  compulsion  to  obtain  scholars,  and  to  give  them 
regular  pay.  The  latter  Is  still  continued  ;  but  compulsion 
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CAITHNESS. 

■  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  pupil*.  Regimental  schools 
are  alto  established,  and  primary  schools  are  attached  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  mosque*.  The  pacha  has  estab- 
lished a  printing-press  at  Boulae,  from  which  a  weekly  pa- 
per In  Arabic  bisucs;  and  at  which  many  popular  works  in 
history  and  science  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. The  principal  charitable  Institutions  in  and  near 
Cairo  arc — a  military  hospital.  In  tho  square  of  El-Esbe- 
kiah,  capable  of  accommodating  1000  patients;  another 
large  military  hospital  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
city,  composed  of  four  ranges  of  buildings,  enclosing  n 
square,  and  containing  64  spacious  apartments,  with  40  beds 
each ;  museums  of  physic  and  natural  history ;  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  all  necessary  offices.  In  the  city  Is  a  hos- 
pital for  the  Egyptian  navy,  with  two  general  hospitals; 
and  a  lying-in  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  a  French  fe- 
male practitioner,  with  a  number  of  pupils.  There  Is  also 
a  lunatic  asylum;  but  the  unhappy  inmates  are  caged  and 
chained,  and  present  a  melancholy  and  revolting  sight.  All 
the  medical  establishments  nie  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  well  known  Clot  Bey,  the  originator  of  most  of 
them.  The  courts  of  law  are  held  In  a  large  new  building, 
erected  by  the  pacha. 

Most  European  nations  have  vice-consuls  resident  at 
Cairo ;  It  is  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic  church ; 
there  are  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  convents,  presi- 
ded over  by  dignitaries  called  patriarchs;  and  two  English 
missionaries  are  established  in  the  city.  There  arc,  how- 
aver,  comparatively  few  European  inhabitants  in  Cairo, 
and  they  are  for  the  roost  part  poor  and  without  influence. 
The  city  la  usually  garrisoned  by  two  regiments  of  4000 
men  each,  one  stationed  within  the  citadel,  and  the  other 
encamped  outside  the  walls. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and 
objects  possessing  great  interest.  The  pyramids,  and  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Scriptures, 
are  treated  of  under  the  ankles  Ghizbii,  Egypt,  ate. 
About  two  m.  N.  from  the  city,  the  country  palace  of 
Bhoobra,  belonging  to  the  pacha,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  connected  with  Cairo,  for  the 
whole  distance,  by  a  Hoe  avenue  of  acacias  and  sycamores. 
Mehemct  All  resides  here  without  any  pomp  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  and  the  ground*,  w  hich  havn  been 
agreeably  laid  out,  are  generally  open  to  the  public.  A 
few  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Shoobrah,  is  the  scene  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Kleber  over  Yousef  Pacha,  in  1800. 

Cairo  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Jauhar,  an 
Arab  general  under  the  first  Fatimkte  caliph,  in  970.  The 
caliph  Moe*  afterwards  made  It  the  capital  of  hi*  domin- 
ions, which  distinction  It  retained  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mameluke  sovereignly  by  the  Turks,  In  1517.  It  «  as  the 
residence  of  the  pacha  of  the  Turkish  province-  of  F^typt 
till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  tho  French,  who  retained 
it  until  Its  capture  by  the  English  and  Turks,  in  1*1.  Not 
long  after  the  ro-lnstatement  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Egypt, 
Mehemet  All  became  viceroy;  and  under  him  Cairo  lias 
once  more  become  the  capital  of  a  virtually  independent 
and  extensive  empire.  -W  ^eetunt  of  Cstrv  f  J.umr  s 
Modern  Fjfyptian*,  Vol.  i.;  Clarke's  Wae.,  vol.  v.;  Scott't 
Egypt  and  Candta,  p.  125,  217,  4 c) 

Cairo,  p.  t..  Greene  co,  N.  Y.,  10  m.  \V.  Cutskill.  44  m. 
8.8.  W.  Albany,  346  W.  Watered  by  CaUkill  cr.  and  its 
branches.  It  contains  ten  stores,  two  woollen  factories,  four 
grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  eight  schools,  252  scholars.  Pop. 
2862.  The  village  contains  four  churches,  one  Presbyte- 
rian, one  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist,  six 
stores,  one  woollen- factory,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill, 
sixty  dwellings,  and  about  400  tnhahitanu.  The  county 
poor-house  with  100  acres  of  land  attached  Is  located  here. 

CAITHNESS,  a  mar  it.  co.  of  Scotland,  occupying  its 
N.E.  extremity,  having  VV.  Sutherland,  and  N.E.  and  8. 
the  ocean.  Dunnet  Head,  on  the  N.  shore  of  this  co.,  lat 
56°  404'  N..  lung.  3°  22*  W.,  Is  the  most  northerly  point  in 
G.  Britain :  area,  446.0H0  acres,  of  which  above  90,000  arc 
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i  lie  principally  along  the  con 
i  of  Sutherland,  terminating  to  the  8.  in  the  stupendous 
precipice  called  the  Ord  of  Caithness.  But  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  rest  of  the  country  Is  mostly  unduluting  or  flat, 
consisting  principally  of  vast  tracts  of  mossy  moors,  cover- 
ed with  low  stunted  heath,  and  destitute  of  wood.  Prin- 
cipal rivers,  Thurso,  Wick,  and  Duabeath.  Owing  to  it* 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  winters  are  lew 
severe  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  summers 
are  la  general  cold  and  wet  Property  in  a  few  hands,  and 
mostly  entailed.  Farms  often  small ;  and  the  practice  of 
underletting,  and  of  stipulating  for  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  rent  in  services  of  various  kinds,  used  to  be  very  pre- 
valent These  practices  arc  now,  however,  on  the  decline; 
and  notwithstanding  it*  remote  situation,  this  co.  has  as- 
toaishlngly  improved  within  the  present  century,  by  tho 
opening  of  new  road*,  consolidating  small  farms,  taking  in 


improving  the  I 
A  great  number  of  superior 
been  constructed  of  late  years;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  hut*  of  the  peasantry  are  still  poor  and  mist  rabie. 
Oat*,  bear  or  bigg,  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal  crops. 
Average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  It.  id.  an  acre.  Wick  and 
Thurso,  iu  only  towns,  are,  at  present  the  principal  seats 
of  the  British  herring  fishery.  Limestone  Is  abundant, 
and  is  burned  with  turf.  The  Inhab.  of  Caithness  are  of 
Scandinavian  or  Gothic  origin ;  and,  except  along  the  bor- 
der of  Sutherland,  Gaelic  or  Erse  is  neither  spoken  nor  un 
dcrrtood.  All  rank*  and  orders  speak  English.  Caithness 
contains  ten  pars-,  and  had  in  1841,  6062  inhab.  house*,  and 
36,197  inhab.,  of  whom  16,993  were  males,  and  19,204  fe- 
males. It  sends  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and 
Wick  unites  with  other  boroughs  In  returning  a  representa- 
tive. Co.  constituency  in  1838-30,  433.  Valued  rent, 
£37,256  Scotch;  annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
X 35, 469. 

CAJAZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra-di-Lavora, 
cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  near  the  Volturno,  11  m.  N.E.  by  E. 
Capua.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  very  ancient  and  is  defended  by 
a  castle  budt  by  the  Lombards.  Besides  a  fine  cathedral, 
it  has  several  other  churches,  with  convents,  a  college,  * 


hospital,  nnd  a  seminary.  Iu 
CALABOZO,  an  Inl.  town 


In  the  Uanet,  near  the  Guarlco  river,  11  m.  N.E.  by  R. 
Capau ;  lat.  8°  55'  N.,  long.  67°  42"  W.  Pop.  5000.  It  has 
a  good  church,  and  several  villages  surrounding  it :  many 
of  it*  inhab.  are  prosperous  cattle  farmers.  The  pools  In 
its  neighbourhood  swarm  with  electrical  eels.  [Humboldi't 
Pert.  JVar.  Iv.) 

CALABRIA,  an  extensive  prov.  of  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, the  most  8.  portion  of  Italy,  between  37°  46'  and 
40°  7  N.  lat,  and  15°  39'  and  17°  13*  E.  long. ;  having  N. 
the  prov.  Basilicatn,  N.E.  the  gulf  of  Tarontn,  8.W.  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  and  in  the  rest  of  Its  extent  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  It  comprises  the  chief  of  the  two  pcnmsula*  at  the 
extremity  of  Italy,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  foot  of  the 


Shape  very  irregular ;  It  1*  165  m.  in  length, 
breadth  from  15  to  70  m.  Area 


Italian  boot 
N.  to  8.,  but  varying  in 
67C9  sq.  m.   Pop.  (1833)  960,180. 

In  most  points,  Calabria  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
l>cninsula  of  Otranto,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tarn n tine 
gulf;  its  shores  are  extremely  irregular,  and  present  many 
capes  or  headlands:  the  principal  are  those  of  Colonne 
and  Rlsxuto,  on  the  E. ;  Bpartivento,  on  the  8. ;  and  Vati- 
cano,  on  the  W.  coast* :  the  principal  gulfs  arc  those  of 
Taranto  (which  it  assist*  in  forming)  and  Squillaee,  on  the 
E. ;  Gioja  and  8.  Eufemia,  on  the  W.  shores.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  Calabria  is  mountainous ;  the  principal 
Ajienninc  chain  enters  it  nt  Mount  Pollino,  and  runs  at 
hut  s.  near  the  shore,  as  In  N.  Italy,  then  E„  and  lastly  la 
a  SAY.  direction  to  its  extremity.  It  gives  off  a  lofty  and 
remarkable  branch  to  the  E„  the  Bilese  mountains,  which 
occupy  mint  of  the  central  and  wider  region  of  Calabria. 
The  Apennines  here  attain  a  greater  height  than  in  the 
central  prov.  of  the  king,  of  Naples,  and  the  summits  of 
many  of  them  are  covered  with  snow  from  Dec.  till  March. 
Monte  Sila  is  4632  feet  Monte  Alto  ( Aspromoate),  4110  feet, 
and  the  pass  of  Nicastro,  3246  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

arJin*  tti'e  N.E..' on  the  banks  of  the  Croti  and  Coscile,  and 
on  the  E.  coast ;  In  the  W.  the  lowlands  consist  of  only  a 
succession  of  narrow  valleys.  The  mountain  streams  are 
numerous,  discharging  themselves  into  both  seas ;  the  larger 
rivers,  which,  however,  require  no  particular  notire,  are 
mostly  in  the  central  parts  of  Calabna.  There  are  many 
small  lakes  around  the  E.  shore,  but  none  worthy  of  espe- 
cial notice.  Calabria  (trodures  corn,  rice,  oil,  wine,  agrumi, 
and  fruits  of  every  kind ;  silk,  sugar,  manna,  wild  baney, 
tobacco,  saffron,  resins,  liquorice,  many  medicinal  plants, 
and  dyes ;  forests  of  oak,  elm,  chesnut,  ate. ;  it  has  also 


veins  of  gold  and  silver,  Iron,  marble  and  alabaster  j  and 
yields  besides  crystal,  rock  salt  of  the  purest  kind,  and  sul- 
phur. Great  numbers  of  fkh  surround  the  coasts,  and 
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CALABRIA. 

The  [Iranian  forest  of  811a,  which  octuple*  to  a  great  ex- 
tent all  the  8.  part  of  C.  Citra,  and  the  N.  of  C.  Ultra  II., 
consists  of  oak,  elm,  tweet-chestnut,  beech  ;  and  pine  and 
Or  toward  the  aummtu  of  the  mountain*  in  other  part* 
the  Apennines  are  covered  almost  to  their  tops  with  wood* 
of  fine  cypres*,  laurel,  hazel,  olive,  orange,  and  cedar  trees ; 
near  Cariab  the  manna  nah  prevails.  There  are  many  pas- 
tures, however.  In  the  region  of  I  .a  8lla;  but  habitation', 
are  very  thinly  sratir  r«-d  t li r- n i<_- li  is,  and  town.,  or  htnil>  t- 
are  very  few.  Around  the  coast  of  Calabria  Citra  there 
are  some  cultivated  tracts ;  that  near  Rosetn  yields  olives, 
caper*,  saffron,  corn,  nnd  cotton,  on  the  high  Innds  near  the 
sea;  the  latter  is  cultivated  also  at  I'sisano.  Trees  are 
wanting  on  the  banks  of  the  Neto,  nnd  the  country  about 
Cotrone  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Calabria.  From 
Cantnnzaro  to  Squillaee  the  ground  Is  level ;  the  soli  foil  of 
broken  shelly  deposit,  and  fertile  In  corn,  maize,  and  mul- 
berry-trees. At  Chinravalle  the  flrlds  are  cultivated  with 
flax ;  the  vines  are  few,  cherry  orchards  numerous,  and 
hedges  of  holly,  woodbine,  ami  sweet-brier,  anil  (tanks  of 
hearts-ease  and  wild  strawberry.  8.  Calabria  ho*  many 
towns  and  villages,  vari<ius  culture,  and  fine  woods ;  its 
scenery  Is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Sicily.  The  envi- 
rons of  Reggio  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  Its 
neigbbourhood  is  well  stocked  with  cattle ;  from  Tropera  to 
Monteleone  the  country  la  like  a  pork,  but  quite  unenclos- 
ed, adorned  with  large  clumps  of  olive-trees.  Thence 
to  the  Apennines  is  a  wooded  vale,  through  which  the 
Angito'a  winds;  beyond  litis  is  n  marshy  country;  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amato  Is  Uie  field  of  Makla,  celebrated 
for  the  action  fought  there  in  1806.  N.  of  Nirastro  the 
main  road  passes  through  a  fine  plain  embraced  by  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  high  grounds  henre  to  Cosenza  the 
breaks  in  the  woods  display  on  either  side  views  of  wooded 
vales,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  village*,  and  the  sen  beyond. 
Some  tint  grounds  prevail  N.  of  Coscnza.  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  ("rati,  which  are  fertile  in  corn,  vines,  and  mulberry-trees, 
but  subject  to  malaria;  towards  the  gulf  nf  Pol  teas  tro  there 
Is  a  trart  of  pasture  land,  feeding  many  docks  of  sheep. 

Calabria  la  subject  to  earthquakes:  a  moat  terrific  visita- 
tion of  this  sort  occurred  in  1X3.  which  swallowed  up  a 
great  many  towns  and  villages.  Near  8.  Daslle  there  are 
traces  of  former  volcanoes,  and  the  soil  is  one  mass  of  lava. 
8evernl  spots  are  renowned  for  the  event*  of  ancient  histo- 
ry; numerous  are  the  sites  of  ancient  Greek  cities,  as  Sy- 
baris,  Crotona,  etc.  |  near  cane  Vntlrnno,  8extus  Powpclus 
defeated  at  sea  the  navy  of  Augustus.  Alarlc  the  Goth, 
the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  burled  under  one  of  the  tribu 
tary  streams  of  the  ("rati.  No  Italian  prov.  of  equal  extent 
possesses  so  many  Gothic  remains. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Calabria  are  in  a  very  de- 
pcaasi.il  and  backward  state.  811  k worm*  are  cultivated 
largely  in  some  places,  and  silk  is  produced  in  tolerable 
quantity,  and  of  good  quality.  It  lin-.  a  darker  colour  than 
In  other  Neapolitan  province*,  in  consequence  of  feeding 
the  worms  on  the  leaf  of  the  red  mulberry,  which  prevails 
la  every  part  Of  this  territory.  The  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry is  generally  bad ;  a  consequence,  principally,  of  the 
feudal  privileges  and  exactions  of  the  herons.  Smuggling 
la  very  prevalent,  and  outlaws  and  mendicant  fnars  are 
both  very  abundant.  The  country  and  it*  Inhabitants, 
though  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improvement,  are  alike 
uncultivated  and  savage.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  peasantry,  so  that  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
superstition  are  widely  prevalent. 

The  peasants  are  neither  so  tail  nor  so  good-looking  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  outline  of  their  faces  is 
African;  their  complexion  a  pale  olive,  or  copper  colour; 
their  hair  coarse,  black  and  frizzled  ;  but  they  have  beau- 
tiful teeth,  and  their  countenances  are  expressive,  and 
mixed  with  a  look  of  melancholy  and  wildness.  They  are 
vigorous,  agile,  active,  and  nervous  :  quirk,  gay,  courageous, 
faithful,  and  hospitable;  but  irritable,  and  prone  to  passion. 
In  the  N.  a  solidity,  like  that  of  the  Germans.  Is  manifest 
In  their  disposition:  while,  in  the  8..  their  manners  ap- 
proach more  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Many  Greek*  reside 
In  8.  Calabria,  who  arc  much  handsomer  in  their  persons 
and  dress  than  the  Calahresc.  The  dress  nf  the  latter 
varies;  In  the  8.  it  Is  like  that  of  the  Sicilian*,  and  bonnets 
are  worn;  la  the  N.  they  wear  hats;  the  men  dress  In  a 
abort  close  jacket,  and  close  hose,  both  of  Mack  cloth; 
leathern  gaiters,  and  shoes  of  undressed  skin,  ties  with  thongs 
of  the  same ;  or  else  in  a  coarse  long  jacket,  coming  down 
far  below  the  waist ;  wide  hose,  lull  of  plaits;  and  Ill-cut 
gaiters  of  coarse  cloth,  fastened  across  with  cords:  the  fe- 
males wear  a  large  full-plaited  petticoat  of  dingy  scarlet. 
The  f'alabreor  speak  a  peculiar  Italian  dialect,  pronounc- 
ing the  d*  and  f.  the  p  and  a.  alike,  see.  They  are  generally 
poor ;  the  marriage  portion  of  a  girl  is  frequently  only  a 
email  piece  of  vineyard,  or  even  a  single  fruit-tree.  Gipsies 
are  numerous,  occupying  themselves  in  making  small  iron 
artk-Vs.  bodkins,** 


CALAIS. 

Hillary.— -Before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Calabria 
waa  subdivided  into  many  republics,  forming  part  of  Magna 
Gra-cta,  a  region  that  comprised  all  Italy  8.  of  Naples. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  fell  successively 
under  the  rule  of  Odoaccr,  Theodorlr,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  who  possessed  It  fill  the  year  VfSU, 
when  the  Arabs,  from  Sicily,  established  themselves  In  a 
few  forts,  whence  they  extended  their  rule  over  the  rest  of 
the  province.  A  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans,  when  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Robert  Gulseard,  Duke  of  Apuglla,  with  the 
history  of  w  hich  province  its  own  Is  subsequently  connect- 
ed. 'Hampoldi,  Corograjia  dtlV  ItaJta.  L,  330— 358;  II..  350 . 
Hoffman*.  Kuropa  und  .Stint  Brweknrr,  I..  41  ;  .Vtrisiurnc'j 
7Vo  Sitilitt,  I,  281—332;  11., 436— 173;  Oravtn't  Tvur  in 
the  S.  Prov.  of  STnpltt,  901—340.) 

CALAHORRA  (an.  Catagnrnu  .Yatita),  a  city  of  Spain, 
prov.  Sorla,  on  the  t'ldncos,  near  Its  confluence  with  the 
Ebro;  34  m.  8.E.  l,ogrofto.  43  m.  S.S.W.  Pampcluna. 
Pop.  6667.  It  lias  a  rnlliidnil  and  an  e;.i.ropnl  palnre. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  grain,  pulse,  hemp,  flax,  fruit, 
wine,  and  oil.  This  was  a  Roman  town  of  some  note,  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Qulntillon. 

CALAIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Pas  tin  Calais, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  straits  of  Dover.  SB  m.  N.N.E.  Boulogne ; 
tat.  HP  57  31"  N.,  long.  1°  Of  16"  B.  Pop.  10.865,  The 
town  is  of  a  square  form,  and  is  well  fortified  ;  being  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  on  the  W. 
side  by  a  strong  citadel,  commanding  the  town  nnd  harls  ur. 
and  towards  the  sea  by  several  forts ;  the  country  round 
mny.  dIsk  In  case  of  necessity,  be  laid  under  water,  by 
means  of  sluice*.  It  Is  generally  pretty  well  built,  the 
houses  being  of  brick,  and  the  streets  broad  and  Mrnlglit ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  ptu  antme,  nnd  Irtrt-manctonr.  It  la- 
bours under  a  great  deficiency  of  »|>ring  water,  the  w  ant  of 
which  Is  but  indifferently  supplied  by  the  rniu  wnter,  col- 
lected In  cisterns.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  Is  the  plan 
farmt*.  having  round  It  several  good  houses,  and  n  hand 
some  Hotel  de  Vllle.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  con- 
structed In  10H5,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture.  The  parish 
church,  erected  by  the  English.  Is  a  large,  fine  building, 
with  a  lofty  spire.  A  tow  er,  near  the  Hot.!  de  Vllle,  serves 
as  a  light-house ;  the  light,  which  is  revolving,  being  ele- 
vated 1 18  feet  above  the  level  nf  the  sea.  A  pillar  has 
been  erected  on  the  spot  where  Louis  XVIII.  landed  on 
his  return  to  France  in  1814.  The  Hotel  Dcssin.  compris- 
ing, besides  an  excellent  Inn,  a  iheatre,  public  baths,  and 
a  posting  establishment,  is  the  finest  building  In  the  town. 
The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  Calais  derive*  Its  principal  impor- 
tance from  its  lielng  the  nearest  French  port  to  Knglanil:  It 
Is  only  30J  111.  from  the  South  Foreland,  and  33!  m-  lro"» 
Dover,  with  which,  and  Ramsgate,  London,  and  other 
English  ports.  It  has  daily  or  very  frequent  communication. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  two  wooden  pier*, 
nearly  }  m.  In  length.  Unfortunately  it  dries  at  ebb  tide, 
and  within  the  plrr«  lias  only  In.m  15  feet  to  I-  feet  at 
high  water,  according  to  the  winds.  There  la,  however, 
excellent  anchorage-ground  In  the  onter  road,  from  two  to 
three  m.  N.W.  from  the  hnrbour.  There  is  here  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  schools  of  hydrography  and  design,  a  public 
library,  with  13,000  vols.,  ate.  Manufactures  trifling,  con- 
sisting of  soap  and  oil-works,  salt  refineries,  fee.  Vessel* 
are  fitted  out  for  tlie  rod.  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
nnd  a  considerable  trade  I*  carried  on  In  salt  and  spirits ;  at 
present,  however,  Its  principal  dependence  is  on  the  resort 
of  travellers  to  and  from  England.  It  communicates  with 
the  Aa,  and  consequently,  with  St.  Omer,  by  means  of  a 
canal  about  31  m.  )n  length. 

Edward  III.  took  Calais,  after  a  lengthened  nnd  memora- 
ble siege.  In  1347.  The  obstinate  resistance  made  by  the 
besieged  Is  said  to  have  so  much  incensed  the  conqueror 
that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses 
of  the  town,  who,  to  save  their  fellow-citicens,  had  mag- 
nanimously placed  themselves  at  his  disposal.  Rut,  if  he 
ever  really  formed  any  such  resolution,  he  was  driven  from 
It  bv  the  tear*  and  entreaties  of  Queen  Philippe.  The 
English  retained  possession  of  Calais  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  or  till  1558,  when  It  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
Due  de  Guise.  In  1396  it  was  taken  by  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert ;  but  in  158H  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Nervlns.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of 
Calais,  that  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  towns  of  France  In 
which  no  individual  lost  his  life  on  account  of  politics 
during  the  Revolution.  (Hugo,  art  Paadn-Calait  ;  Pur- 
da' 1  F.nglitk  Channel ;  Humr'*  England,  cap.  15 

Calais  (St.).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  cap.  arrond.. 
on  the  Anllle,  96  m.  E.8.E.  Mans.  Pop.  3783.  It  ha*  a  fine 
Gothic  church,  a  large  square  or  place,  and  two  prome- 
nade* :  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  Jurisdiction, 
and  of  n  communal  college.  There  are  manufactures  of 
serge*,  linen  and  cotton  stuffs,  with  tanneries  and  glass 
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works,  The  country  round  is  barren,  being  principally  oc- 
cupied with  be*lhs  and  forests. 

Calais,  p.  U,  Washington  co.,  Me..  200  m.  E.N.E.  Au- 
gusta, 780  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  the  St.  Croil 
river,  nearly  opposite  to  St.  Andrew's,  New  Hruns wick. 
The  falls  in  the  river  aflhrd  extensive  water-power.  Ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class  come  to  the  lower  village,  where  is 
a  tide  of  20  ft.  It  contains  three  foreign  commercial  houses, 
thirty  retail  stores,  six  lumber  yards,  one  grist-mill,  twenty 
•aw  mills,  ten  schools,  1317  scholars.    Pop.  ."J34. 

Calais,  p.  t,  Washington  co^  Vt_  10  in.  N.R.  Montpelier, 
528  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Winooakl  or  Onion  river. 
It  cont»l"«  n  church  common  to  several  denominations,  one 
store,  two  saw-mills,  four  oil-mills,  seventeen  schools,  487 
scholar*.   Pop.  1709. 

CALABCIBETTA.  a  town  of  Sicily,  val  Cnlatanlsetta, 
cap.  cant.,  IS  m.  N.E.  Cnlatanlsetta.  Pop.  5073.  There 
are  in  the  environs  numerous  caverns. 

CALATABELLOTA.  or  CALTABELLOTA,  a 
of  Sicily,  val  di  Glrgenli,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
near  to,  and  overlooking,  the  course  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  10  in.  N.K.  Sciacca.  Pop.  4682.  It  Is  very  difficult 
of  access,  and  is  said  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  worst  situated 
place,  as  respects  the  comforts  of  life,  he  had  ever  seen. 

Triocala.  a  strong  city  of  ancient  Sicily,  was  situated 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  modern  town.  This  city  is 
famous  in  history,  from  its  having  been  the  stronghold  of 
the  revolted  slaves  during  the  dangerous  servile  Insurrection 
thAt  broke  out  in  Sicily,  104  or  105  years  B.C.  Owing  to 
the  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  talents  of  their  leader 
Athenio,  the  Insurgents  were  able  to  defend  themselves  for 
four  years  ;  and  were  not  subdued  till  a  considerable  army, 
headed  by  Aquillus,  the  colleague  of  Marius.  was  t*>nl 
against  them,  {.indent  Univtreal  Hut.,  xlii.,  90,  8vo  ed.) 
In  more  modem  times,  Roger  I.  defeated  the  Saracens,  with 
great  slaughter,  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  ( Swinburne'* 
7V»  SUilia.  li..  258,  4to  ed.) 

CALATAKIMJ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  val  dl  Trapani,  cap. 
rant- ,  7  m.  S.W.  AIcatoo.  Pop.  8283.  It  is  ugly  and  ill 
built.  Its  castle,  now  in  rains,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  in  a  commanding  situation.  The  environs  are  well 
cultivated.    (AViasarsis,  ii.,  231.) 

CALATAGIRONE,  or  CALTAGIRONE,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  val  di  Catania,  cap.  dUtr-  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  35  m.  S.W .  Catani.  Pop.  21,816.  It  stands  in  a 
salubrious  situation,  and  It  said  to  be  the  richest  and  best 
governed  city  of  Sicily.  Street*  clean,  spacious,  well  paved, 
and  tolerably  lighted ;  many  of  the  palaces  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  market  Is  well  supplied 
with  provisions  at  moderate  rates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric ;  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college, 
a  hospital,  and  an  orphan  hospital.  The  inhabitants  are 
Industrious,  and  are  said  to  have  mode  the  greatest  profi- 
ciency of  any  In  the  island  in  the  useful  arts.  A  kind  of 
soft  argillaceous  earth  is  found  here,  and  manufactured  into 
tolerable  Imitations  of  the  Saxon  porcelain;  groups  of  fig- 
ures. In  the  various  costumes  of  Sicily,  are  also  formed 
from  It  with  Infinite  taste.  The  neighbourhood  oxfords  saf- 
fron and  yellow  ochre,  bistre,  soda,  and  other  colouring 
materials.  A  grand  festival  and  fair  Is  held  for  fifteen  days 
In  October,  during  which  great  sales  are  made  of  cattle, 
cloth,  honey,  wax.  poultry,  and  agricultural  produce.  It  Is 
supposed,  from  the  existence  of  sepulchres  and  other  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  HwMa  H+rt* 
of  the  ancients.  <  Smmbume,  ii.,  307  ;  SmwWt  Sicily,  p.  197.) 

CALATAN18ETTA.  a  Iowa  of  Sicily,  cap\  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  near  (he  right  bnnk 
of  the  Salso.  62  m.  S.E.  Palermo.  Pop.  16,563.  ft  Is  well 
built ,  has  broad  and  straight  streets,  a  fine  square;  U  de- 
fended  by  a  castle,  and  has  a  civil  and  criminal  court.  In 
111  environs,  at  a  place  named  Terra  PI  lata,  are  two  salses 
that  emit  hydrogen  gas. 

CALATAYUD  (an.  BiihilU),  a  dry  of  Spain.  Aragon, 
cap.  district,  on  the  Jalon,  nt  its  confluence  with  the  Jiloca, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  45  m.  S.W.  Saragoseo,  115  N'.E.  Ma- 
drid ;  lat.  41°  25'  N.,  long.  10  33'  W.  Pop.  8008.  It  has  a 
large  square,  full  of  shops ;  pleasant  and  shady  promenades ; 
a  fountain  with  eleven  jett  sTsae,  and  a  magnificent  /*eo- 
itro;  an  episcopal  palace;  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Junta  ;  a  house  of  industry,  two  hospitals,  and  barracks  for 
4000  troops.   Streets  and  houses  regularly  built,  and  there 


i  cloths,  brown  paper,  leather,  fee. 
in  caihnrtic  salts,  and  there  are  several  cl 
and  extensive  caverns,  from  whose  roofs  hang  concretions, 
said  to  be  sulphate  of  lead.  The  town  has  three  suburbs. 
It  is  rather  a  desirable  place  to  live  in,  though  dull,  provi- 
sions being  good  and  abundant.  This  was  n  Roman  town, 
and  is  celebrated  as  bring  the  birthplace  of  Martial,  who 
has  rulngUw-d  its  raanuluxiorv  of  arms.  iMinano.) 
CALATR  AVA  LA  VIEJA.  in  Spain,  the  remains  of  the 
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ancient  city  of  Caiatrava,  the  OrrfJtst  or  Oris  of  the  Bat- 
man*, on  the  Guadiana,  prov.  La  Munch*,  13  in.  N.K. 
Cutdad  Real,  15  m.  N.  Almagru.  The  order  of  the  kuighta 
of  Caiatrava  had  its  origin  horc.  The  city  being  menaced 
by  the  Moors,  In  1158,  was  abandoned  by  the  Templars, 
who  had  held  it  for  ten  years,  and  Sancho  111.  promised  it 


to  any  one  who  would  undertake  its  defence.  Raymond, 
abbot  of  ritcro.  and  Diego  Velasquez,  offered  themsetvea 
for  the  task,  and  were  furnished  with  money,  arms,  muni' 
tions,  4te.  A  crusade  was  proclaimed,  and  plenary  Indul- 
gences were  granted  to  all  who  should  be  found  at  the 
defence  of  Caiatrava.  The  Moors,  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  these  preparations,  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  Ve- 
lasquez, in  his  turn,  made  several  incursions  into  their  terri- 
tories. On  this,  the  king  confirmed  the  grant,  with  new 
donations.  The  order  was  then  regularly  organized  in  two 
classes,  one  for  the  service  of  the  chair,  and  the  other  far 
the  field ;  but  the  knights,  on  the  death  of  Raymond,  sepe- 

rtsOncTfruai'to 

Fitero.  The  knights  subsequently  acquired  great  fame  and 
riches  in  their  contests  with  the  Moors ;  but,  having  sus- 
tained serious  reverses,  and  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
the  pope  adjudged  the  grand-mastership  in  perpetuity  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  order  has  at  present  about  eighty 
command  erics.  (Perrot,  Celled.  Mietirifue  drt  OraVrs  de 
Ckevalrrir,  p.  79,  Paris,  1830;  JHtiiane,  II.,  365.} 

CALCASIEU,  parish.  La.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  5000  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Sabine 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Texas,  and  S.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Watered  by  Calcasieu  river  and  Its  branches.  It 
contained,  In  1840. 13.557  neat  cattle,  552  sheep,  4564  swine; 
and  produced  16,670  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  6387  of  pota 
toes,  45.600  pounds  of  cotton,  6000  of  sugar.  It  had  fout 
stores,  one  tannery,  two  schools,  28  scholars.  Pop. !  whites; 
1349 ;  slaves,  483:  free  coloured,  236 ;  total,  2057.  Capital 
Lisbon. 

Calcasieu,  river.  La.,  runs  chiefly  in  the  pnrish  whose 
name  it  hears,  and  passes  through  a  lake  30  m.  lung  and 
from  1  to  10  broad,  a  little  before  its  entrance  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico. 

CALCUTTA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Ben 
gal.  cap.  of  the  British  dom.  In  the  East,  and  seat  of  the 
supreme  government,  in  a  level  tract  on  the  E.  side  of  lbs 
Hoogbly  river,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  100  m.  N.  of 
the  bay  of  Ben«al ;  Ut.  22°  &  N,  long.  880  38*  E.  pop 
(1837)  about  330,000,  exclusive  of  perhaps  150.000  more, 
who  come  daily  from  the  suburbs  Into  the  dry.  On  ap 
preaching  Calcutta  from  the  sea,  the  stranger  is  much 
struck  uiili  the  magnificence  of  its  apt>earanee :  the  elegant 
villas  on  each  side  of  the  river;  the  government  botanical 
gardens ;  the  spires  of  the  ehnrches  and  temples,  and  the 
strong  and  regular  citadel  of  fort  William.  Including  fort 
William,  the  esplanade,  etc.,  Calcutta  extends  alms  the 
bank  of  the  river,  from  Kldderpore  to  Cosaipore,  a  distance 
of  6  nr.  with  a  variable  breadth,  but  averagins  about  H  m. 
A  handsome  quay,  similar  In  many  respects  to  that  of  Pe- 
tersburg, called  the  Strand,  is  continued  for  2  or  3  m.  along 
the  bank,  from  the  point  at  which  the  esplanade  meets  the 
city :  it  is  raised  40  ft.  above  the  low  water  mark,  and  fur- 
nished with  about  thirty  principal  fkaut*.  or  nights  of 
steps,  for  landing.  Ace.  The  llooghly  is  here  about  a  mile 
in  width  at  high  water,  or  at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  below  London  bridge,  and  is,  like  that  river, 
crowded  with  shlppinc ;  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  up  to 
600  tons  burden,  being  able  to  lie  almost  close  to  the  quay. 
The  residences  of  Europeans  are  mostly  detached  from 
each  other,  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and 
situated  In  Chowringhee  (the  8.  portion  of  the  city,  lying 
at  the  edge  of  a  portion  of  the  esplanade),  or  in  the  suburbs 
in  that  quarter,  as  Garden  Roach,  where  the  villas  eihibit 
much  beauty,  and  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of  mango, 
jack,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  citadel,  or  fort  William, 
which  stands  near  Kldderpore,  about  J,  m.  S.W.  the  city,  ■ 
not  only  the  strongest  and  most  complete  fortress  In  India, 
but  in  the  British  dominions;  It  Is,  hownver,  large,  and 
would  require  for  Its  proper  defence  10,000  men.  It  is  on 
octagon ;  the  five  faces  on  the  land  side  are  regular,  the 
three  others,  towards  the  river,  vary  according  to  cirrum 
stances.  The  bastions  hava  very  salient  orillons,  and  every 
curtain  la  covered  with  a  large  half  moon,  mounting  twen- 
ty-six pieces  of  cannon:  the  outworks  are  very  extensive, 
but  not  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  fort  William  does  not,  therefore,  make  an  Im- 
posing appearance  from  without.  It  contains  an  excellent  ar- 
senal, ana  a  cannon-foundry,  4tc. ;  Its  interior  is  beautifully 
laid  out  in  walks  and  grass-plots,  shaded  with  rows  of  trees, 
intermixed  with  piles  of  shells  and  cannon  balls.  It  Is  usu- 
ally garrisoned  by  one  strong  European  regiment,  two 
native  regiments,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  artillery  ;  was 
built  by  Lord  Cllve  soon  after  the  battle  of  Plnssev  :  and  haa 
cost  the  E.  I.  Gump.,  from  first  to  last,  £2,000,000.  Ca' 
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ts  no  defence  other  than  thts  fortress ;  the  ditch 
__nd,  constructed  by  the  eurly  as  a  barrier  agi  _ 

lite  Msharatta*.  were  destroyed  by  Marquis  Welleslcy,  and 
their  place  ia  now  occupied  by  the  "circular  mad,"  which 
maiks  the  boundan  of  the  hlwrtlo  nt'  Calcutta,  and  of  the 
administration  of  English  law.    Between  Iho  fort  and  the 
City  there  ia  an  extensive  open  plain,  called  the  Esplanade, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  glad*,  the  fashionable  reaort  for 
driving  and  riding,  a*  Hyde  Park  la  In  London.   On  It  Is  the 
government  houae.  In  a  line  with  which  there  Is  a  range  of 
very  handsome  dwelling  house*.    Chowringhee,  former  I  \ 
n  collection  of  huts,  l«  now  n  village  of  palaces,  and  ex- 
tends for  a  considerable  distance  Into  the  country.  Calcut- 
ta, when  viewed  from  the  Chand|Kil  ghaut,  or  front  any 
other  spot  to  the  8..  certainly  gives  the  Impression  of  a  very 
nuhle  city ;  this  Impression,  however,  ns  Is  common  In  all 
Eastern  cities,  ia  soon  diaslpated  on  |«netrnting  Into  Its  in- 
terior.   Behind  Chowringhee,  the  native  or  "  Black  Town" 
stretches  along  the  river  to  the  V,  and  exhibit*  a  remarks- 
We  contrast  to  the  part  Inhabited  by  Europeans.    Its  streets 
are  dingy,  narrow,  and  crooked,  and  consist  of  "  hats  of 
earth  baked  In  the  sun,  or  of  twisted  bamboos,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  ruinous  brirk  bazars,  pools  or  dirty 
water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens,  and  n  few  very  large, 
very  tine,  and  generally  very  dirty  houses,  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, the  residences  of  wealthy  natives.   There  are  some 
small  ntonqucs  of  pretty  architecture,  and  very  neatly  kept. 
Bod  some  pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinons  and  decayed;  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  Bengal  being  chiefly  c«n«pieuous  in 
their  worship  of  ihe  Ganges,  and  In  some  ugly  painted 
wooden  or  plalster  idols,  with  al!  manner  of  heads  nnd 
anus,  which  are  set  up  In  different  parts  of  lite  city.  Pill 
up  this  outline  with  a  crowd  Of  people  In  the  streets,  beyond 
anything  to  lie  seen  even  in  London ;  some  dressed  In  taw- 
dry *ilk«  and  brocades  :  more  In  while  cotton  garments;  nnd 
most  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  n  scanty  covering  round 
the  waist;  besides  figures  of  religious  mendicants  with  no 
clothing  but  their  long  hair,  and  benrds  In  elf  locks;  their 
faces  painted  white,  yellow,  or  dirty  red ;  their  bends  in  one 
ghostly  lean  hand,  and  the  other  stretched  out  like  n  bird's 
claw  to  receive  donations;  marriage  processions,  with  the 
bnde  in  a  covered  chair  and  the  biidegmom  on  horseback, 
ao  swathed  round  with  garlands  as  hardly  to  be  seen; 
tradesmen  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their  differ 
eut  commodities  j  and  old  men.  looking  on,  perched,  naked 
as  monkeys  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses ;  carts  drawn  hv 
oxen,  and  driven  by  wild  looking  men  with  thick  sticks,  so 
unmerrli'ully  used  as  to  undeceive  perfectly  all  oar  notions 
of  Brahuiinlcal  humanity:  attendant*  with  silver  maces 
pressing  through  the  crowd  before  the  carriage  of  some 
great  man  or  other ;  no  women  seen,  except  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  even  these  with  heax*y  silver  ornaments  on  their 
dusky  arms  nnd  ankles;  while  coaches,  covered  up  with 
red  cloth,  are  seen  conveying  the  Inmates  of  the  nelghtyMir- 
Idr  seraglios  to  take  what  I*  called  "the  air;"  a  constant 
creaking  of  cart-wheels,  which  are  never  greased  In  India; 
a  constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  an  almost  constant 
thumping  and  Jingling  of  drum*,  rvinbnl*.  fee.  In  honour 
of  some  of  their  deities;  and  add  Id  all  this  a  vlllnlnous 
smell  of  garlic,  rancid  cocoa-nut  oil.  *mir  butter,  and  stag- 
nant ditches,  and  you  will  understand  the  sounds,  tights, 
and  smells  of  what  Is  called  the  'Black  Town'  of  Calcutta. " 
Under  the  administration  of  the  MnrquN  of  Hastings,  large 
sums  were  spent  in  the  Improvement  and  ventilation  of 
Calcutta;  a  street  60  ft.  wide  wus  carried  through  Us  cen- 
tre In  Its  longest  diameter,  and  several  squares  were  laid 
open,  each  having  a  lank  or  reservoir  In  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded by  planted  walks.   The  largest  npinre.  which  Is 
near  the  8.  extremity.  Is  500  yards  on  each  side,  and  con- 
tains a  tank  00  ft  deep.    There  tire  no  covered  ways,  a«  in 
the  cities  of  Persia,  Turkev.  Ac.  though,  from  the  violent 
heats  and  mlns,  such  would  he  very  desirable.   The  bazars 
in  the  native  town  are  very  inferior,  nnd  tho  shops  and 
warehouses  have  all  a  mean  appearance  :  the  public  build- 
ings there  are  fexv  and  smalt,  and  there  Is  not  a  single  min- 
aret In  we  whole  place.    The  most  remarkable  public 
edifice  Is  the  government  house,  which  Is,  "  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  a  more  showy  palace  than  I<ondon  has  to  produce ;" 
It  was  built  by  the  Marquis  Wclle-dcy,  and  consists  of  a 
centre  nnd  four  wings,  connected  together  by  circular  pas- 
sages, so  constructed  as  to  obtnin  the  benefit  of  the  air  from 
whichever  quarter  the  wind  blows.   The  wings  contain 
the  private  apartments,  and  that  on  the  N.E.  the  council 
room ;  the  centre  has  two  very  fine  rooms,  the  upper  one 
of  which  Is  the  ball-room,  and  both  are  lighted  by  a  profu- 
sion of  lustres,  while,  at  the  tame  time,  they  exhibit  much 
good  taste :  the  architecture  of  most  of  the  bnlldings  is  of 
Ihe  Ionic  order.   The  other  chief  edifices  are  the  town  and 
custom  h  >uses,  the  mint,  St.  John's  cathedral,  and  another 
English  church,  all  of  which  are  contiguous  to  the  govern- 
ment house;  the  Scotch  Prwbyterian  church,  n  very  hand- 
Kine  structure;  the  Portuguese.  Greek,  and  \rmenlan 


churches;  the  courts  of  Justice,  barracks.  Jail,  hospitals,  fee 
There  are  many  public  college*  and  benevolent  institutions; 
aa  the  Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  nnd  Anglo-Indian  colleges, 
and  the  college  at  fort  William ;  the  Calcutta  grammar, 
free,  and  other  charity  schools;  the  military  and  female 
orphan  as)  I  urns ;  poor  funds,  etc. ;  besides  many  bible,  mis- 
sionary, and  other  religious  associations.  On  Ihe  N.W. 
side  of  the  river  are  the  extensive  suburb  of  Howrafa.  oppo- 
site the  -Black  Town,'  and  the  botanic  garden,  apposiu 
the  citadel.  Near  the  latter  Is  the  bishop's  college,  a  hand 
some  building  In  the  Elizabethan  Gothic  style,  occupying 
three  tides  of  a  quadrangle.  150  ft.  square,  erected  in  leUi. 
for  the  education  of  a  clerical  body,  by  the.  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Mid 
dleton.  The  botanic  garden  Is  beautifully  laid  oat,  nnd 
rovers  .100  acres  of  ground:  between  It  and  the  Mabop*' 
college  there  Is  an  extensive  plantation  of  leak,  which,  al- 
though not  In  Its  native  soil,  thrives  exceedingly  well 
There  are  several  dry  and  other  docks  on  both  sides  the 
river,  in  which  vessels  of  any  size  mny  be  built  and  repair 
ed  ;  but  the  ships  constructed  here  are  of  Inferior  durability 
to  those  built  at  Bombay,  In  consequence  of  the  framework 
being  uf  Inferior  wood,  and  the  visible  portions  and  upper 
works  alone  uf  leak;  all  the  timber  in  Calcutta  also,  with- 
out the  fart  being  outwardly  obvious,  suffers  grently  from 
the  devastations  uf  the  white  nnL  In  every  part,  the' city  is 
covered  by  an  nmazlng  multitude  of  little  pools,  or  reset 
voles,  yet  Uie  soil  on  which  it  stands  is  remarkably  deficient 
in  tprings,  none  having  been  met  with  even  after  boring 
down  M0  ft,  till  IflSH.  nnd  subsequently,  when  Dr.  Strong 
found  some  in  Isolated  spots,  at  a  depth  of  TO  ft.  The 
draining*  of  the  place,  with  each  portions  of  the  refuse  as 
are  not  devoured  by  crows,  kites,  vultures,  adjutants,  and 
pariah-dogs,  which  abound  In  the  streets,  and  at  night  by 
foxes  and  jarkalls  from  the  surrounding  country,  are  con- 
veyed away,  by  a  canal,  to  a  large  shallow  salt  lagune  aliout 
4A  m.  distant,  towards  the  E.  Between  the  city  and  this 
salt  logunc  the  country  is  Ailed  with  gardens,  orchards,  and 
village*,  hut  is  little  Inhabited  by  Europeans.  The  tract  to 
the  N.  is  drier,  healthier,  and  more  open ;  and  the  two 
grtnt  roads  to  Dumdum,  the  artillery  cantonment,  and  Bar 
rackpoor,  the  country  scat  of  the  governor-general,  lie  over 
a  vast  extent  of  fertile  country,  divided  Into  rice  Oeld*.  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  and  swarming  Willi  population.  The 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  Is  very  pleasing;  "as  soon  as  Its  boun- 
dary Is  passed,  the  roads  wtnd  through  beautiful  villages, 
overhung  with  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  foliage  the 
world  can  show,  of  the  banyan,  the  palm,  the  tamarind, 
nnd  the  bamboo.  Hometimes  the  glade  opens  to  plaint  coy 
ered  with  Ihe  rice  harvest,  or  to  a  sight  of  the  broad,  bright 
river,  with  its  ships  nnd  wooded  shores ;  sometimes  it  con 
tracts  Into  liitle  winding  tracks,  through  fruit-trees,  gar- 
dens, nnd  cottages ;  Ihe  gardens  fenced  In  with  hedge*  of 
nine  anil  pineapple ;  the  cottages  neater  than  those  of  Cal- 
cutta, nnd  mostly  of  mats  and  white  wicker-work,  with 
thntrhed  roofa  and  cane  verandahs,  with  gourds  trailing 
over  them,  and  the  broad,  tall  plantains  clustering  round 
them."  The  rainy  season  at  Calcutta  generally 
about  June  13.  and  terminates  October  14.  The 
fall  of  rain  for  three  recent  years  was  50  83  Inches ;  the  i 
nunl  mean  of  Ihe  Imromelcr  Is  39-764  ;  of  Ihe  thermometer 
78°  13'.  The  most  pleasant  and  temperate  period  of  the 
year  is  from  October  to  March  ;  by  Ihe  middle  of  April,  the 
weather  becomes  oppressively  hot.  often  rising  to  1 000 
Eahr.  The  lowest  temperature  In  December  31,  1K35,  was 
found  to  be  08°  3"  Fahr. 

Calcutta  enjoys  a  very  extensive  Internal  navigation,  hv 
meant  of  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  arms  and  trihutn 
ries  ;  and  It  monopolizes  the  whole  of  the  external  trade  of 
Bengal.  It  Is  now.  in  fact.  Canton  perhaps  excepted,  the 
greatest  emporium  of  the  East :  the  gross  n mount  of  Its 
Imports  nnd  exports  amounting  to  from  jCIO.OOO.OOO  to 
XI3.000.000  a  year.  The  principal  foreign  trade  Is  in  the 
hands  of  English  tnerrhnnts.  but  there  are  others  among 
I  the  Persian.  Hindoo.  Portuguese,  Greek,  Armenian,  fee., 
tnhnbitnnts.  who  are  in  nn  extensive  way  of  business.  The 
native  Portuguese  nnd  Armenian  tnerchnn  have  latterlx 
been  declining,  both  in  wealth  and  Importance ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Parsees  have  Increased  in  number*  and  gjw 
lence,  and  there  are  several  possessing  a  capital  of  jCSSO.OOb 

Innumerable  small  craft  dally  arrive  from  the  Interior 
laden  with  the  produce  and  manufacture*  of  the  different 
prnvs..  and  ihe  Calcutta  market  Is  well  supplied  with  nr, 
abundance  of  excellent  provisions:  game,  snipes,  wild 
ducks,  teal,  nnd  ortolans,  are  comparatively  ehenp:  stall 
fed  venison  is  as  fat  as  In  England,  but  without  flavour 
an  Immense  variety  of  fruits  of  line  quality  nppenr  on  Eu 
mpean  tables  :  and  an  exquisite  luxury  is  met  w 1th  in  ihe 
tapatwi  or  mango-ftsh  (so  called  because  It  Is  In  season 
with  the  mango-frulr.  and  which  has  been  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  the  Blrman  empire,  and  Cam 
bolo  rivers. 
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On  population  of  tbo  rity  is  unequally  distributed :  Its 
N.  and  central  portion*,  especially  the  former,  are  very 
densely  Inhabited ;  the  8.  part  much  lew  no,  owing  to  the 
dwelling*  of  Europeans  being  mi  much  more  widely  dis- 
persed. The  following  I*  the  latest  census  (1837),  giving 
the  relative  proportion*  of  the  different  races  of  resident 
Inhabitants : 


Hindoos  .  .  137.(V>1 
Mohammedan*  .  58,744 
Half  Castes  4,740 
English  .  .3.133 
Portuguese  .  .  3,1*1 
French  .  .  IBS 
Armenians .  .  03rt 
Mughs  (Aracanese)  083 
Persian*,  called 

Moguls 
Carry  forward 


527 


Drought  up 

Chinese  . 

Jews  .  . 

Arabs  . 

Mndrasses, 
Parsee*.  and  I 
Native  Chris- 1 
tians  . 

Low  Castes 
Total 


DIEM*-. 
M 
.H 17 
351 

144 

19.084 

2.11.714 


.  'JU0.460 

Males 
Females 

The  number  of  houses,  huts,  fcc, 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs. 


144.911 


84.803  I 

in  1837.  was  85.495. 
Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  chief 
at  bishop  of  India  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England;  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice;  of  one  of  the 
courts  Of  circuit  and  np|>enl  for  the  presidency  of  Hengal  : 
of  a  vicar-apostollc  of  the  Kombih  Church,  with  authority 
orcr  fourteen  priests  and  ten  churches,  one  of  which  Is  in 
that  city. 

European  society  In  Calcutta  Is  gay  and  convivial ;  and 
fttes  and  dinner-parties,  both  numerous  and  splendid,  are 
given  by  the  government  officers  and  wealthy  private  in- 
dividuals. A  certain  degree  of  formality  and  stiffness  is, 
however,  very  prevalent ;  and  the  Brahminlral  Institution 
of  castes  would  appear  to  have  communicated  Itself  to  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  Europeans. 

Bishop  lleber  observes,  that  the  large  dinner-parties,  In 
addition  to  the  geographical  situation,  and  other  local  pe- 
culiarities :  the  aspect  and  architecture  of  the  place  ;  the 
multitude  of  servant*,  want  of  furniture  In  the  house*.  iu\. 
tend,  except  in  respect  of  climate,  to  give  Calcutta  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  Petersburg.  Besides  private  parties, 
there  are  public  subscription  assemblies,  with  touemaiioni, 
concerts,  and  a  theatre,  though  the  latter  is  but  little  fre- 
quented. It  Is  usntl  with  Europeans  to  rise  early,  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day  being  the  first  of  the  morning  ; 
after  tiffin  (lunch),  which  Is  taken  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  many  person*,  during  the  summer  heats,  retire  to 
sleep  for  two  or  three  hours;  at  sunset  the  fashionable 
drives  of  the  Oplanade  are  crowded  with  European  ve- 
hicles of  all  sorts,  and  the  dinner-hour  soon  after  succeeds. 
The  equipagos  of  Calcutta  embrace  I  Ml  it  hi  r  he*,  chariots, 
tilburies,  git*,  fee.,  as  in  England,  drawn  by  a  breed  of 
horses  which  have  been  greatly  Improved  through  the  gov- 
ernment stud  and  Importations  from  Europe  nnd  Arabia : 
but  a  grotcsqur  nnd  peculiar  appearance  strikes  tiic  eye  of 
the  European  in  the  Intermixture  of  Asiatic  costume*, 
black  coachmen,  fee.  in  the  scene.  Most  visit*  at  a  short 
distance  are  paid  In  palanquin*,  the  bearers  of  which  are 
from  Balasore,  Behar.  or  the  northern  drears  and  run  si- 
lently, hare-headed,  and  almost  naked.  The  Anglo-Indian, 
or  half-caste  population,  the  product  of  an  intercourse  be- 
tween Europeans  and  natives,  nre  more  numerous  In  Cal- 
cutta than  anywhere  else  In  India ;  they  are  Intelligent, 
industrious,  and  generally  well  educated,  and  pnsaesa  a 
degree  of  consideration  in  the  eye*  of  the  native  population, 
though  they  are  without  any  political  influence.  All  of 
them  apeak  English,  as  well  as  the  native  dialect  Many 
of  the  half-caste  females,  daughters  of  mothers  of  high 
caste,  are  educated  In  the  seminaries  in  and  near  Calcutta, 
and  often  marry  Europeans,  when  they  are  said  to  make 
most  unexceptionable  wives  and  mothers :  their  children, 
in  this  case,  lose  in  one  or  two  generations  all  distinctive 
mark  of  their  Indian  origin.   A  considerable  number  of  the 

new  zemindars,  and  the  retired  traders  who  have  l»i  r 

wealthy,  reside  in  Calcutta,  where  they  have  house* 
handsomely  furnished  in  the  European  style ;  drive  the 
best  horses  end  equipages ;  have  adopted  some  English 
habits  and  tastes  ;  speak  the  English  language  ;  enter  into 
the  politics  of  the  British  empire,  and  are  not  ignorant  of 
English  literature.  With  all  this,  the  education  of  their 
sons  Is  often  miserably  neglected,  and  they  turn  out  mere 
spendthrifts  ;  but  the  fart  Is  sufficiently  and  generally  man- 
ifest, that  the  native  Inhabitants  of  all  ranks  show  a  wil- 
lingness to  learn  and  speak  English,  an  increasing  anxiety 
U>  send  their  children  to  our  schools,  and  a  grow  ing  neglect 
of  caste  and  other  national  prejudices  ;  tendencies  which. 
If  |iroperty  taken  advantage  of,  may,  ere  long,  be  turned 
much  to  ciur  mutual  benefit. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  have  a  very  bad  character, 
being  proficient*  in  Intrigue,  falsehood,  and  chicanery ; 
prone  to  perjury,  theft,  gambling,  and  all  kinds  of  dishon- 


esty ;  and  of  a  cowardly  disposition  :  but  it  Is  generally  ar* 
united  that  the  morality  of  the  native  inhabitant*  of  CeJ- 
culta  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  that  of  those  in  the  provincial 
districts.  A  perceptible  amendment  in  the  morals  and  pur- 
suits of  the  people  is,  however,  said  to  be  taking  place. 
The  Bengalee  dialect,  which  had  long  been  looked  on  with 
much  prejudice  by  the  natives  of  India,  is  now  reviving, 
and  various  works  are  published  in  it  every  year.  Numer- 
ous periodical  works,  newspapers,  4m..  issue  from  trie  |wess 
In  Calcutta :  among  which  are  the  Bengal  Hurkani  and 
Chronicle,  the  Calcutta  Courier,  and  the  Englishman, 
daily ;  one  paper  twice,  and  another  three  times  a  week ; 
six  weekly  ones,  of  which  one  Is  In  the  native  tongue  :  and 
another,  the  Reformer,  an  Knghsh  paper,  conducted  by  na- 
tive gentlemen  ;  various  other  native  publications  ;  and  five 
monthly,  and  two  yearly  (English)  journals.  There  are 
several  distinguished  scientific  literary,  and  other  associa- 
tions, in  Calcutta ;  as  the  Asiatic  Society,  which  owes  Its 
origin  to  Sir  W.  Jones ;  the  Medical  and  Physical.  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural.  Societies;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Trade  Association,  etc.  To  the  very  able 
monthly  journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  we  have  been  much 
indebted  in  this  and  various  articles  of  the  present  work. 

In  ItniM  the  British  factory  was  removed  thither  from 
Hooghly  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Calcutta 
was  but  a  paltry  village,  belonging  to  the  Nuddea  district, 
and  inhabited  chiefly  by  husbandmen.  Chowringhee  was 
also  but  a  straggling  village;  and  a  forest  jungle.  Intersper- 
sed here  and  there  with  patches  of  cultivated  land,  coveted 
what  is  now  the  Esplanade,  so  late  as  1758.  In  that  year 
Surnia  ul-Dowlah,  the  soubahdur  of  Bengal,  dispossessed 
the  English  of  their  settlement ;  on  which  occasion  146 
Englishmen,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  factory,  were 
shut  up  at  night  In  Ihe  black  hole  (a  part  of  the  old  fort, 
taken  down  In  1818),  of  which  number  only  '23  were  found 
alive  next  morning.  Col.  Clive,  with  some  Madras  troops, 
retook  Calcutta  Jan.  1,  1757  ;  since  which  It  ha*  been  qui- 
etly retained  by  the  British,  and  risen  to  its  present  degree 
of  importance.  (Hami/Un'i  E.  I.  (in:.,  ).,  315-3*5;  Ham- 
ilton's Hindottan,  i.,  48-tll  ;  Htbtr'M  Journal.  d-e.  ;  ./our- 
nal$  of  tke  .Itintit  St.  of  Qrrat  Britain  nnd  UmjraJ,  arc.  ; 
Mini.  7>ar,  fat,  30-115.) 

In  the  Year  1837-38  the  Value  of  Imports  at,  and  Exports 
from,  the  Port  of  Calcutta  was  as  follows : 
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The  principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Export  were  i 
follows : 
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A*  Account  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  too  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Calcutta  in  1336-37  and  1337-31 ; 
■bowing  alio  the  Amount  of  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  which  the  Trade  with 
each  Country  bean  to  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Trade-  (BeWi  Ken  no  a/  Ike  Commerce  ej  Bengui  fur  1836-37  and 
1837-38.) 
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CALDER.  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  rises  on  the 
8.E.  aide  of  Bolesworth  hill,  in  the  grand  central  range  of 
English  mountains,  and  flowlngln  an  E.  direction,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  Halifax  and  Dewnbury,  and  past  Wake- 
field, unites  with  the  Aire  at  Castlefbrd.  This  river  is  of  | 
great  importance  In  the  canal  system  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  a  great 
part  of  lis  course.  Another  river  of  the  same  name  rises 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  same  hill,  and,  flowing  W..  falls  into 
theRibble.   It  ia  of  very  inferior  importance.   (Cm  Hctt- 

*" ALDWELL,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  N.VV.  part 
of  the  state-  Drained  by  Yadkin  river.  The  Blue  ridge 
lie*  on  its  N.  border.  Organized  since  1840.  Capital. 
Lenoir. 

Caldwell,  pariah.  La.  Bltuated  towards  the  N.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  560  aq.  m.  Drained  by  Washita 
river,  and  branches  of  Little  river.  Pop.:  whites.  1354; 
staves.  649 ;  free  coloured,  14 ;  total,  2017.  Capital,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Caldwell,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  600  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Tennes- 
see river.  Watered  by  Cumberland  river.  It  contained. 
In  1840.  11.191  neat  cattle,  10.045  sheep.  35.180  swine  ;  and 
produced  53,109  bushels  of  wheat,  2113  of  rye,  601,265  of 
Indian  com.  15,995  of  potatoes,  3.567.625  pounds  of  tobacco, 
17,154  of  cotton.  8205  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty-nine  stores, 
one  furnace,  one  forge,  four  flouring  mills,  thirty-eight 
grist  mills,  nine  saw-mills,  six  tanneries,  two  potteries,  thir- 
teen distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
one  college,  76  students,  three  academies,  60  students,  six- 
teen schools,  377  scholars.  Pop. :  whiles,  8091 ;  staves, 
8171 ;  tree  coloured,  103 ;  total,  10,363.   Capital.  Prince- 


Caldwell,  county.  Mo.  Situated  la  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  433  sq.  ra.  Drained  by  Crooked 
creek  and  branches  of  Grand  river.  It  contained,  in  1H40. 
neat  cattle.  093  sheep,  5056  swine;  and  produced 
!  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15.190  of  oats,  3510  of  pota- 
of  tobacco.  It  had  six  stores.  Pop. : 
Capital,  Far  West. 


Caldwell,  p.  t-  capital  of  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  63  m.  H. 
Albany,  436  W.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
S.W.  end  of  lake  George,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
county  clerk's  office,  one  church,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill 
one  saw -mill,  one  plaster-mill,  thirty-five  dwellings,  and 
about  200  Inhabitants.  The  remains  of  old  fort  William 
Henry  and  of  fort  George  are  near  this  place.  A  steam 
boat  plies  on  lake  George,  36  miles,  to  Its  outlet,  and  pre 
sen  Is  to  the  traveller  much  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery 
The  town  contains  one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills,  six 
schools.  239  scholar*.   Pop.  893. 

CALEDONIA,  county,  Vt.  Situated  towards  the  NE- 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  700  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.E.  by 
Connecticut  river.  Watered  by  PasKumpsie  river,  which 
flows  into  Connecticut  river,  and  by  head  waters  of  Wi- 
nnoski  and  !<amoille  rivers,  flowing  to  lake  Champlain.  It 
contained,  In  1840,  32,668  neat  cattle,  100,886  sheep.  18.991 
swine  ;  and  produced  52.109  bushels  of  wheat,  1799  of  rye, 
53,350  of  Indian  corn.  12,291  of  barley,  342.433  of  oats, 
1,066,848  of  potatoes,  3011  pounds  of  hops.  665.397  of  sugar 
It  had  fifty-three  stores,  one  furnace,  eighteen  fulling  mills, 
nine  woollen-factories,  thirty  grist  mills,  |07  saw-mills, 
three  oil  mills,  twenty-seven  tanneries,  three  i 
printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  four 
322  students,  205  school*.  7308  scholars.  Pop.  21,891.  Cap- 
ital. Danville. 

I'ti  twxu,  p.  t.  Livingston  co..  N.  Y..  229  m.  W.  Al 
bany,  363  W.  Bounded  8.E.  by  Genesee  river.  On  the 
W.  an  efficient  mill  stream  Issues  from  a  spring,  which  Is 
supposed  to  discbarge  the  lost  waters  of  Allen's  creek,  7 
miles  W.  It  contains  Ave  stores,  one  ftimnce,  one  grist 
mill,  two  saw-mills,  one  brewery,  twelve  schools,  581 
scholnrs.  Pop.  1987.  The  village  contains  two  churchea 
four  stores,  one  flonring-mlll,  one  saw-mill.  < 
seventy  dwellings,  and  about  450  Inhabitants. 

Calbdoitu,  t..  Shiawassee  co..  Mich.  It 
■tore,  one  saw  mill.    Pop.  1 14. 

CALHOCN,  county.  III.  Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  240  sq.  m.    Bounded  K.  by  Illinois  river, 

a  table  land,  37J 
from  river  to 
513 


and  S.W.  by  Mississippi  river,  containing  a  I 
mltea  long,  and  from  3  to  10  wide,  extending 
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CALICUT. 

It  contained,  In  1640,  3705  neat  cattle,  WO  sheep, 
4W7  iwine  ;  and  produced  3791  bushel*  of  wlirat,  74,030 
of  Indian  corn,  3810  of  oats,  5673  of  potatoes,  1460  pound* 
of  sugar,  &30  of  tobacco.  It  had  eight  ■tores,  one  lumber- 
yard, two  grist- wills,  live  schools,  UO  scholars.  Pop.  1741. 
Capital.  Gllead. 

CaLBOCH,  county,  Mich.  Situated  8.  of  the  centre  of  the 
stale,  and  contain*  730  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Kalamazoo  and 
St.  Joseph's  riven,  and  their  branches.  Organised  In  1833. 
It  contained,  In  11140,  9457  neat  cattle,  3057  sheep,  t 8,308 
swlae  ;  and  produced  170,830  bushels  of  wheat,  140,071  of 
Indian  corn,  3338  of  buckwheat,  30,553  of  barley.  17P,I77 
of  oats,  132.319  of  potatoes,  19,755  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
thirty -three  stores,  ten  flouring  mills,  Ave  grist-mills,  twen- 
ty-nine saw -mills,  four  distilleries,  two  printing  offices,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  two  academies,  88  students,  ninety-six 
schools,  8157  scholars.   Pop.  10,599.   Capital.  Marshall. 

Calhoun,  county,  Florida.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  ter..  and  contains  1100  sq.  m.  Bounded  K.  by  Apalach- 
leola  river,  S.  by  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's  bays,  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  contained,  in  MMQ,  1484  neat  cattle 
39  sheep,  906  swine  ,  and  produced  4550  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  44115  of  potatoes,  3000  pound*  of  rice.  It  had  seven 
commission  houses,  ten  retail  stores,  nine  lumber-yards, 
two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  three  academies,  54  student*,  Ave 
schools,  108  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  705 ;  slave*,  430  ;  free 
coloured.  17  ;  total,  11451.   Capital,  St.  Joseph. 

CALICUT,  a  merit,  dlstr.  of  ilindostan,  prov.  Malabar, 
which  see. 

Caxtcrr,  a  MiariL  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
district,  and  of  the  prov.  Malabar,  83  m.  S.W.  Scringnpa- 
tam,  and  380  m.  W.S.W.  Madras;  1st.  11°  18*  N.,  long. 
75°  5C  £.  Pop.  95,000?  The  principal  export*  are  pep- 
per, teak,  sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  coir,  cordage,  and 
wax  ;  but  Calicut  1*  destitute  of  any  good  harbour.  This 
was  the  first  place  in  India  made  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Vaeco  de  Gams,  who  arrived  here  18th  May,  1498.  In 
1509  the  Portuguese  were  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter, 
in  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  their  commander  killed.  In 
1706  it  wa*  taken  by  ilydcr  All,  and  Tippoo  afterward  de- 
stroyed the  fort  and  town,  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  mi- 
grate to  Nelluru  ;  but  on  the  conquest  of  the  prov.  by  the 
British  in  1790,  most  of  them  returned  to  it,  and  In  1800 
Calicut  again  numbered  5000  houses.  ( llamtlton' $  Unit  I 
India  GtxetUtr,  I.,  396 ;  Journal  of  Uit  Jitiatu  Society,  ii.,  I 
346.) 

CALIFORNIA,  a  country  of  N.  America,  extending  , 

Uml* loV and  ^JW.', ISvmg1?^?  V?!  tefffcSes*  be*  ' 
longing  to  the  I".  States.  K.  Mexico  and  the  gulf  of  Call-  j 
lorn  in,  and  S.  anil  W.  the  .V.  Pucific  occtm.    It  is  natural 
1)  divided  into  Old  or  Lower,  and  *»ew  or  Upper,  Cali- 
lornU ;  which,  as  they  differ  widely,  both  as  to  lonuatiou  i 
and  products,  we  shall  notice  separately. 

Oxuroimx  (Lower),  a  long,  narrow  peninsula  on  the 
IV.  coast  of  N.  America,  between  £2°  4tt'  and  33°  N.  1st., 
and  100°  I.-  to  110°  30'  W.  long.,  having  N.  Upper  Cali 
fornla,  £.  the  gulf  of  California,  which  separates  It  in  at-  j 
most  it*  entire  length  from  the  Mexican  prov.  of  Sonora, 
and  8.  and  W.  the  N.  Pacific  ocean  ;  length  about  700  ru. ; 
breadth  varying  from  30  to  too  m.,  with  an  averngo  of  50 
or  60  m. ;  area  38,000  sq.  rn.  Pup.  perhaps  not  more  than 
14,000  or  15.000.  (Forte*.) 

A  chain  of  rocky  mountains,  not  mare  than  5000  feet  In 
height,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.  The  surface  of  the  country  consist*  of  groups  of 
hare  rocks  broken  by  ravines  and  hills,  interspersed  w  ith 
tracts  of  a  sandy  soli  nearly  as  unproductive.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  barren  and  unattractive  region*  within  the 
temperate  zone.  In  some  sheltered  sputa,  where  the  soil 
has  not  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent*  from  the  mount 
•ins,  or  in  others  which  chance  to  be  fertilized  by  small 
streams  (which  are  very  scarce),  there  is  mould  of  great 
fertility;  but  such  *pota  are  rare  and  of  small  extent 
There  are  some  tolerable  harbour*  ;  but  the  same  barren  - 
aes*  relga*  around  them  that  prevails  elsewhere,  and  rrn 
tiers  them  inclhgible  as  situation*  for  town*.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia Is  said  to  lie  rather  rich  In  minerals.  At  It*  S. 
extremity  there  ore  argentiferous  lead  ore* ;  in  other  part* 
there  are  mine*  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  of  these  none  are 
now  wrought,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Son  Antonio, 
m  or  about  the  34th  parallel,  which  aflbrd  n  trifling  produces. 
The  climate  l«  excessively  dry  and  hot :  unlike  Mexico,  the 
rains,  except  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
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,  wine  is  Alto  iu« 

and  a  kind  of  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  ninscat.  Cattle 
are  rather  numerous  as  compared  with  the  population,  and 
feed  In  part  on  the  leaves  of  the  moacheto  tree,  *  specie* 
of  acacia.  Wolves,  foxes,  deer,  goats,  several  snakes 
lizards,  and  scorpions  are  among  the  wild  animals  ;  and  the 
fertility  of  the  sea,  If  properly  taken  advantage  of,  would 
make  amend*  fur  the  indomitable  barrenness  of  the  land. 
The  pearl  fishery  in  the  gulf  of  California  ha*  been  famed 
from  it*  first  discovery,  and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
large  quantities  of  pearls  were  obtained  by  the  Spanish 
adventurers.  Violent  means,  attended  with  frequent  loss 
of  life  to  the  Indian*,  were  often  resorted  to,  to  carry  on 
the  fishery :  it  was  customary  with  the  Spaniard*  to  kid- 
nap and  employ  by  force  a*  divers  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  and  inlands  of  the  gulf  they  could  lay  their 
hand*  on.  When  the  Jesuit*  had  settled  In  California, 
they  obtained  the  prohibition  of  such  practices  towards  the 
Indians  under  their  protection ,  and  divers  were  thee 
brought  from  the  opposite  or  Mexican  side  of  the  gulf,  la 
which  none  were  allowed  to  fish  for  |iearls  but  such  as 
bad  the  viceroy's  licence.  When  prosecuted  to  its  great- 
est extent,  from  (500  to  hi «  diver*  were  employed  ;  the 
fishery  w  as  carried  on  by  vessels  of  15  to  30  tons'  bu 
The  oyster*  were  divided  n*  follows  :  two  for  the  "  I 
dor  "  nr  ow  ner  of  tlie  ve«el     IWn  for  the  '•  t.n„„  "  , 


dor,"  or  owner  of  the  vessel  ;  two  for  the  1 
vers  ;  and  one  tor  the  king,  w  hose  fifth,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  often  [roduerd  a  value  of  no  less 
thou  1*,000  dollars  per  annum  for  every  bark  employed. 
The  tiysters  were  then  immediately  opened.  The  pearls 
found  m  those  belonging  to  the  divers  were  equally  divided 
among  them,  and  either  sold  on  the  instant  to  the  a  mm  dor, 
to  whom  they  were  always  indebted  fur  their  outfit  and 
previous  advances,  or  to  dealers  on  shore,  who  supplied 
them  with  spirits,  chocolate,  sugar,  cigars,  4s.c,  and  who 
often  reaped  more  profit  than  the  armndor*.  In  ih-ii,  Cap- 
talu  Hull  -ays  the  ovslers  were  differently  distributed  :  the 
largest  were  first  laid  a-i.le  lor  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  rest, 
8  were  the  share  of  the  owners,  8  of  the  divers,  and  3  only 
of  the  government  Sixteen  or  eighteen  small  vessels  arc 
now  annually  employed  in  the  gull,  each  of  which  obtains, 
in  favourable  seasons,  from  :■>">  to  1UUU  dollars'  worth  of 
pearls.  In  1831,  four  tolerably  large  vessels  from  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Mexico,  with  1*0  divers,  together  obtained 
pearls  to  the  value  of  £3,660  {Forbri.)  Pearls,  tortoise 
shell,  a  few  bullock's  hides,  dried  beef,  dried  fruits,  cheese, 
soap,  ate,  constitute  all  the  exports  of  Ixtwer  California, 
which  arc  mostly  sent  to  .San  Bias  and  Mazatliin,  in  small 

clothing, 

nary  lux 

This  country  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Crljalva  In 
1534  ;  hut  no  settlement  w  n>  made  by  the  Spaniard*  till  to 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  succeeding  century,  when 
some  Jesuits  established  themselves  here,  with  the  view 
of  converting  the  natives.  They  found  the  latter  feeble, 
tunid,  and  indolent,  little  advanced  alsive,  the  rudest  state 
of  barbarian  ,  living  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  roil,  destitute  of  agriculture;  the 
men  without  any  covering  whatever,  and  an)  fixed  forms 


nent  or  religion  apt 
the  capital,  and  vari 


in  ditlcrent  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  Instructed  the  natives  in  agrirultiire,  and  per 


iv  of  them  to  adopt  settled  habitations ;  but  this 
civilization  has  taken  no  real  rout,  and  the  Indians  appear 
to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  Perhaps  half'  the  natives  of 
ljower  California  h*Te  been  nominally  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. I  Furies,  .i/rx.,  ( o/i/nmja,  1839,  1—75;  Cvultrr. 
Dr.,  in  Oeog.  Jwurn.,  vol.  v.,  vc.) 

Csuroajfts  (Cma  oa  Niwj,  in  its  widest  sense,  coxa- 
prises  all  that  extensive  portion  of  N  .  America  betwcea  lat. 
33°  and  43°  N.,  and  long.  107°  and  134°  W.  Within  these 
limits  It  Includes  the  territory  discovered  by  Sir  F.  Drake, 
and  named  by  him  New  Albion;  and  has  N.  the  W.  tent 


Int.  30O  N.  Violent 
,  but  not  earthquakes.  Timber  Is  very  scarce, 
•nd  by  far  lite  greater  portion  of  the  country  Is  Incapable 
"I  prxsjiicing  a  single  blade  of  corn.  The  sheltered  valleys 
uoly,  near  the  different  missions,  are  cultivated  with  maize, 
and  yleld^a  variety  of  fruits.   Dates,  figs,  etc..  an  dried,  j 


lories  claimed  by  the  Unit.il  Htate*;  E.  the  river  Colorado, 
which  separates  it  from  Mexico;  S.  Lower  California;  and 
W.  the  .V  Pacific  ocean.  The  E.  and  central  porta  of  this 
region  are  isxupitxl  by  the  Rocky  mountain*,  an  immense 
chain  running  N  and  S. ;  sod  <m  tam  W.  side  of  these,  by 
a  dry  and  sandy  plain  or  d.-sert,  about  Too  m.  In  length, 
with  a  breadth  «i  nix  ut  luu  m.  at  its  8.,  and  900  m.  at  Its 
N.  extremity.  This  plain  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
inhabited,  and  indued  only  habitable  portion  of  Upper  Cal 
Ifomia. 

The  part  Inhabited  by  1 
tiers  Is  merely  a  tract  ex 
Pacific  for  about  500  n...  < 
range  of  hills,  with  an  average 
about  30.000  sq.  m.   Pop.  (1831)  % 
thus  divided  ■ 


other  foreign  set 
the  shore  ot  the 
inland  by  the  Aral 
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The  first  ridge  of  mountains  met  with  on  Domini  Inland  Is 
a  continuation  of  the  central  chain  of  Lower  California, 
which,  after  entering  thli  portion  of  the  country,  divide* 
Into  several  ranges,  which  diverge  from  each  other  aa  they 
advance  N.  fkiuie  of  the  more  inland  range*  are  constant- 
ly rapped  with  snow,  and  it  ii  supposed  in  about  43°  V 
tat  they  Join  the  table-land,  which  ihvi.it- .  the  waters 
flowing  Into  the  Columbia  river  from  thoae  which  fall  into 
the  bay  of  Ban  Francisco.  Surface  of  the  country  near 
the  ocean  very  diversified:  In  tome  placet  elevated  Into 
rangra  of  hill  from  1000  to  3000  feet  high,  in  other*  spread 
oat  Into  extensive  plains.  Home  of  the  hills  seem  chiefly 
composed  of  sandstone  ;  (he  toil  elsewhere  It  often  light 
and  sandy,  though  fertile,  or  of  the  richest  loam:  In  tome 
spots  it  Is  marshy,  but  generally  It  Is  characterised  by  dry- 
nets.  Upper  California  pnantaai  several  good  harbours : 
San  Francisco,  In  laL  38°,  It  one  of  the  largest  and  beat  on 
the  W.  coast  of  America.  The  country  Immediately  be- 
hind the  first  range  of  mountains  is  said  to  be  superior  even 
to  that  near  the  shore,  and  to  consist  of  plains,  lakes,  and 
hills,  beautifully  diversified,  very  fertile,  and  abounding 
with  timber.  The  plain  between  the  first  and  second  moun- 
tain-ranges contains  the  two  Tule  lakes.  These,  which 
are  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  are  connected  by  a 
river,  which,  following  a  N.W.  course,  falls,  after  escaping 
from  tbe  N\  extremity  of  the  upper  lake,  into  the  bay  of 
St.  Francisco.  After  the  Rio  Colorado,  the  largest  rivers 
are  those  which  fall  Into  the  bay  of  St.  Francisco:  the 
principal  is  the  Sagrameoto ;  the  only  river  in  the  country 
which  has  a  8.  direction.  It  is  navigable  for  several  hundred 
miles  Inland,  and,  like  the  Colorado,  runs  through  a  coun- 
try capable  of  sustaining  a  large  imputation.  The  San 
Joachim  and  Jesut  Maria  are  both  large  and  navigable 
stream*,  discharging  themselves  Into  the  same  bay :  the 
Rio  dc  San  Buenaventura  has  a  N.W.  course  of  nearly  200 
in.,  and  falls  Into  the  bay  of  Monterey.  The  other  (ttreams 
are  mere  rivulets,  and  the  general  lnfrequeney  of  rtvert 
and  springs  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  country ;  though  wa- 
ter may  be  obtained  In  most  placet  by  digging.  The  cli- 
mate of  California,  and  indeed  of  all  the  country  on  the 
W.  tide  of  the  Rocky  mountaint,  I*  considerably  wanner 
than  that  of  the  country  in  the  E.  parts  of  America,  lu 
the  same  latitude*.  Near  the  Colorado,  the  licat  of  sum 
mer  is  sometimes  Intense,  reaching  1400  Fahr.  (Coulter): 
during  tbe  month  of  December.  1826,  Capt.  Beechev  found 
the  mean  temperature  at  San  Francisco  53°  2*  Fahr.  So 
for  as  known,  minerals  are  of  very  Utile  Importance;  E.  of 
Santa  Ynez  (about  lat.  34°  30'),  a  small  silver  mine  was 
wrought  for  tome  time,  and  tmall  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  found  In  one  of  the  streams  falling  Into  the  S.  Tule 
lake;  but  excepting  these,  limestone  and  clay,  none  else 
have  been  dlsrovered  of  any  value:  and  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  Its  abundance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
the  fertility  of  some  of  its  districts.  It  strikingly  contrasts 
with  Lower  California.  There  is  a  profusion  of  forest 
trees.  Including  oak.  elm.  ash.  beech,  birch,  planes,  and 
many  varieties  of  pine,  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
spread  out  Into  extensive  forests.  Its  abundance  of 
pr.  nnd  the  goodness  of  lu  shores,  afford  great  faclll- 
i  for  shipbuilding  and  the  nequlsltnn  of  maritime  impor- 
tance. Although  many  fine  fruits  are  easily  cultivated, 
few  are  indigenous.  Among  those  which  are,  is  a  species 
of  vine,  producing  grapes  of  considerable  size,  and  so  plen- 
tiful, that  considerable  quantities  of  brandy  ore  made  from 
them.  Among  the  wild  animals.  Forbes  reckons  the  Amer- 
ican lion  (fWfs  conctlor),  tlie  American  tiger  (ft/is  eaca), 
buffaloes,  stags,  roes,  elks,  the  wild  mountain  eat.  bears, 
wolves,  jackals,  numerous  herds  of  wild  cattle,  foxes,  pole- 
cats, otters,  beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  profusion  of  other 
kinds  of  game.  The  elk,  and  argali  ( Ovu  pygarfne,  Cuv.) 
are  domesticated ;  the  bl«in  I*  hunted  for  its  skin,  which  is 
nscd  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  aa  a  bed  or  carpet. 
Birds  are  exceedingly  abundant.  Otters  and  beavers  are 
found  in  nil  the  rivers.  Iskes,  and  bays ;  but  their  numbers 
have  greatly  decreased,  since  the  country  began  to  be  more 
settled.  Captain  Reec hey  estimated  the  annual  export  of 
skins  In  1834  at  8000 ;  and  the  quantity  it  now  probably 
teas  than  this,  though  it  might  no  doubt  be  Increased  by  a 
better  system  of  hunting.  The  sen  contains  cxhaustleas 
stores  of  nth. 

The  Indians  of  Upper  California  are  seldom  much  more 
than  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  dark  copi«r  colour  ;  they 
have  projecting  lips,  broad  and  flat  noses,  low  fore  beads, 
over  which  their  hair,  which  la  long  and  straight,  grows 
down  nenr  the  eyebrows;  beard  generally  scanty.  They 
have  a  timid  carriage,  are  Indolent,  pusillanimous,  and 
without  any  of  the  boldness,  Industry,  and  activity  evinced 
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by  the  Indians  nearer  the  pole.  Excepting  those  that  have 
been  converted  in  the  different  missions,  the  women  go 
nearly,  and  tlie  men  entirely,  naked.  They  are  filthy  In 
their  habits,  have  few  articles  of  furniture,  and  live  in 
wigwams  built  in  great  part  of  a  kind  of  bulrush,  of  which 
also  they  construct  their  rafts,  and  what  clothing  they  use 
In  their  primitive  sute  they  have  no  agriculture,  but  sub- 
sist on  wild  herbs,  seeds,  which  the  women  collect  and 

Srlnd  into  a  meal,  fish,  the  Tutatrm  on  the  shores,  the  pro- 
ucu  of  the  chase,  and  whale's  flesh  and  blubber,  whenev- 
er that  animal  Is  cast  upon  the  shore ;  an  event  which  oc- 
casions great  rejoicing. 

In  1831,  18.700  Indians, nominally  converted  to  Christian 
Ity,  resided  in  the  21  missions.  The  men  are  employed  la 
agricultural  labours,  or  In  the  warehouses  and  laboratories 
of  the  mission  ;  the  women  are  occupied  In  spinning,  grind- 
ing corn,  and  other  domestic  duties.  All  are  fed  ami  clothed 
by  the  friars,  to  whom  they  are,  in  fact,  slaves :  their  modes 
and  condition  of  life  have  been  somewhat  Improved  ;  but 
their  numbers  are  evidently  diminishing.  The  whole  of 
the  free  settlers,  including  those  of  mixed  Mood,  do  not  ex- 
ceed 5000.  The  greatest  part  of  the  lands,  and  especially 
those  to  tbe  S.  of  Monterey,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  those  parts,  how  ever,  which,  bath  as  to  fertility 
and  climate,  are  best  suited  for  emigrants,  Ik*  N.  and  E.  ot 
the  bay  of  Francisco:  these  are  as  yet  unoccupied,  and 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  culture  of  grain,  and  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  In  IH31.  the  harvest  produced  14,438 
qunrtert.  of  w  htch  7857  were  wheat,  and  the  rest  maize, 
barley,  Jtc. 

The  potato  thrives  In  California,  and,  as  well  as  all 
green  pot-herbs,  was  Introduced  by  the  Europeans  the 
toil  and  climate  are  found  very  suitable  for  flax ;  hemp  of 
good  quality  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  viae  (Fin's  erai/rra)  thrives  In  an  extraordina- 
ry degree,  and  w  met  and  brandies  of  a  superior  quality  are 
made  in  large  quantities.  California  has  analogous  lati- 
tudes with  the  finest  wine  countries  In  the  world,  and  will 
probably,  at  a  future  |«riod,  become  celebrated  for  its 
wme*.  The  olive  is  produced  In  very  great  perfection 
Caule.  however,  have  hitherto  been  the  staple  produce  ot 
tlie  country.  Their  Increase  since  their  Introduction,  in 
1700-70,  has  been  quite  extraordinary,  the  ttock  in  1S3J 
being  of— 
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besides  numerous  herds  running  wild.  Its  chief  exports 
are  hides,  tallow,  and  cattle,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat, 
wine,  raisins,  and  olive* ;  the  whole  amounting  in  value, 
perhaps,  to  £2)1,000  a  year.  The  chief  imports  are  various 
kinds  of  useful  manufactures,  with  deals,  salt,  silks,  can- 
dles, ice.  Tbe  prtsidi»$  arc  military  governments,  admin- 
istered formerly,  under  tlie  Mexicans,  by  a  commandant, 
with  a  body  of  about  250  Inferior  troops.  The  head  place* 
of  the  presidios  are  commonly  a  square  of  about  100  yards, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  unburn.  <1  bricks,  and  containing  a 
few  houses.  Wracks,  church,  <tc.;  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  it  a  small  fort ;  hut  all  arc  very  ill  kept  and  Insignificant. 
In  their  neighbourhood  are  some  ranckoi,  or  national  farms, 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  various  missions 
are  dusters  of  houses  usually  built  in  a  tqusre,  with  a 
territory  of  about  fifteen  sq.  in.  each,  free  from  govern 
men!  taxes,  and  each  subordinate  to  a  Franciscan  friar, 
termed  a  prefect.  There  are  small  frte  towns.  Inhabited 
by  retired  soldiers,  tec.,  which  have  thoir  own  mayor, 
town-council,  and  internal  Jurisdiction  This  country  was 
in  |<ort  discovered  by  Cobrillo.  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1543, 
nnd  it*  N.  part,  called  New  Albion,  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  in 
1578.  In  1 768  it  was  first  colonized  by  tbe  Spaniards,  and 
until  after  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  formed  a  province  of 
that  country.  In  Nov.  1836,  the  people  of  Monterey  and 
lu  vicinity  rose,  auacked  and  subdued  the  garrison,  expel- 
led all  the  Mexican  functionaries  and  troops,  declared  Call 
fornla  independent,  and  established  a  congress  of  deputies 
for  lu  future  government.  (hornet' i  California.  1839.  p. 
78—325:  ConlUr,  Dr.,  In  Qteg.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

CALL  All  (EL),  n  town  of  Barbary.  reg.  Algiers,  on  a 
mountain,  and  surrounded  by  ramifications  of  the  Atlas, 
fifteen  m.  N.K.  Mascara.  It  is  a  dirty  and  111  contrived 
town,  having  neither  drains,  pavement,  nor  causeways.  It 
has  a  citadel,  and  a  large  manufactory  of  carpeU  and  Asr- 
nootei,  or  woollen  cloaks.  Several  villages  In  *be  neigh- 
bourhood are  engaged  in  the  same  employment  Dr.  Shaw 
thinks,  that  it  may  have  been  the  Gitlui  or  -ipfac  of  l'lol* 
my.    (Sssw's  Travels,  3d  ed..  p.  95.) 

CALLAN.  mi  ml.  town  of  UMttUsd  DO.  Kill.cn: \,  pyssj 
LeinMer,  on  the  King's  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Nore,  72 
m.  S.W.  by  8.  Dublin.   Pop.  of  the  town,  liberties,  and 
parish,  in  1881,  5078;  in  1831,  6111 ;  and  in  1834.  0262  ;  of 
which  197  were  of  the  established  church,  and  6065  R 
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Catholic*.  The  town  wo*  anciently  walled,  and  i  place 
of  considerable  strength  ;  but  was  stormed  and  dismantled 
by  Cromwell  in  1650.  The  street*  form  a  cross,  with  lanes 
branching  from  them,  and  the  houses  are,  in  general,  very 
Indifferent.  The  parish  church  was  anciently  a  monastic 
bail  ding  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  Is  modern.  There  Is 
also  an  Augustine  friary,  with  a  large  chapel,  a  national 
school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  loan  fund.  A  party  of  ihe 
constabulary  la  stationed  here.  That  corporation,  which 
consists  of  a  sovereign,  burgesses,  and  freemen,  returned 
two  mem.  to  the  Irish  IJ.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  It  was 
disfranchised.  The  liberties  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  town.  The  only  trade  is  In  grain.  Mar- 
kets, held  in  a  small  market-house,  on  Tuesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays ;  and  for  pigs,  on  every  Monday  from  January  to 
May.  Fairs  held  on  4th  May.  13th  June,  loth  July,  81st 
August,  10th  October,  4th  November,  and  Mth  December. 
Post  office  revenue  In  1830,  jC233;  In  1836,  X3I8.  The 
mail  coach  from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  through  Callan. 
and  a  car  plies  to  it  from  Clonmell  three)  times  a  week, 
conveying  an  average  of  four  passengers  each  trip.  (Stmt, 
burr. ;  Katltc.iy  Rtp.Y 

CALLANDER,  a  bor.  of  Scotland,  en.  IYith.  valley  of 
Menteith,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bonk  of  the 
Telth,  sixteen  m.  N.W  Stirling.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
the  threshold  of  the  Highland*  In  this  quarter,  and  la  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  Mupcudoii*  mount- 
ains, forming  pnrt  of  the  Grampian*;  Renledi.  the  high- 
est and  most  sinking,  being  3000  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Pop.  1200.  Gaelic  and  English  are  both  spoken,  and 
the  Highland  dress  Is  partially  worn.  A  classical  Interest 
has  of  late  yean  been  Imported  to  this  town,  and  to  the 
district  with  which  It  Is  connected,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poem  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  hake."  Loch  Katherine  and 
the  Troaacha  ("  bristled  country"),  so  celebrated  In  that 
poem,  lie  10  m.  W.  from  Callander ;  and  the  activity  and 
prosperity  which  mark  this  neat  little  town  are  chietlv  as- 
cribable  to  the  advantages  It  derives  from  lying  In  the  line 
of  the  great  thoroughfare  leading  to  these  romantic  scenes. 
Not  fewer,  at  an  average,  than  fifty  strangers  are  said  to 
sleep  In  Callander  every  night  during  five  months  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Troaacha. 
The  place  abounds  with  inns,  and  most  families  let  beds 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  bead  inn,  lately 
Dullt,  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  town  of  the  kingdom. 
Manufactures  have  not  yet  found  their  way  in  this  place. 
The  town  la  built  on  feus,  or  building  leases,  holding  of  the 
noble  family  of  Perth,  now  represented  by  Ix>rd  Wtllough- 
by  d'Erreby  ;  to  each  of  which  Is  attached  an  acre  or  more 
or  ground,  varying  In  yearly  rent  from  XI  10s.  to  £3,  so 
that  each  family  has  a  source  of  employment  within  itself 
almost  peculiar  to  Callander.  The  only  public  building  in 
the  town  Is  the  parish  church,  a  modern  edifice,  with  a 
spire.    It  has  also  an  efficient  parish  school. 

CALL  AO,  a  •en-port  town  of  Peru,  about  six  m.  W. 
from  Lima,  of  which  It  Is  the  port,  on  the  N.  side  of  a 
projecting  tongue  of  land,  opposite  lo  the  barren  island  of 
Son  Lorenzo,  which  protect*  the  W.  aide  of  lu  bar;  lot. 
ISO  y  a"  bm  long.  7T>  4'  10"  W.  The  house*  In  the  town 
are  mean  and  poor,  with  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.  It  Is 
well  fortified.  The  roadstead  Is  by  far  the  best  on  the 
Peruvian  roast,  with  goad  anchorage  In  from  seven  to  ten 
fathoms.  There  Is  a  rudely  constructed  pier,  within  which 
vessels  of  large  burden  may  load  and  unload.  There  Is  a 
very  good  carriage  road  from  Cailao  to  Lima.  The  present 
town  Is  of  comparatively  modern  origin  ;  the  former  town 
having  been  wholly  destroyed  and  itibmcrged  In  a  dread- 
ful earthquake  that  occurred  In  1746,  which  also  destroyed 
great  part  of  Lima.  In  calm  weather  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  are  still  visible  under  the  water  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  present  town.  In  November,  1890,  Lord  Coch- 
ran cut  nut  the  Esmeralda,  a  large  Spanish  *hlp  of  war. 
from  under  the  guns  of  the  castles  of  Cailao.  These  surren- 
dered to  the  Independents  In  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
(Strerasea's  8.  .Imrrira,  I.,  134.  *>r.;  Hair*  8.  Jtmtrit*,  ire.) 

Callaway,  county,  Ky.  Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
suite,  and  contains  600  »q.  m.  Rounded  N.  and  E.  by  Ten- 
nessee river ;  by  branches  of  which  It  Is  watered,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  Clark's  river.  It  contained  In  lt*40,  9227 
neat  cattle,  7738  sheep.  39,300  swine ;  and  produced  54,911 
bushels  of  wheat.  157.818  of  Indian  corn,  65.903  of  nets, 
1 1,498  of  potatoes,  143,199  pounds  of  tobacco,  93,471  of  cot - 
ton.  2421  of  *ugar.  It  had  »m»-cn  'lores,  three  flouring 
nulls,  ten  grist-mills,  seven  tanneries,  twenty-tlx  distille- 
ries, eighteen  schools,  906  scholars.  Pop.  whiles.  8870; 
•laves,  911 ;  free  colored,  13;  total,  97W.  Capital  Wades- 
bora'. 

Callaway,  county.  Mo.  Situated  N.E.  of  the  centre  of 
the  state,  and  contains  760  sq.  ra.  Bounded  S.  by  Missouri 
river.  Drained  by  Big  and  Little  An  Vase  creeks,  which 
flow  Into  Missouri  river.  It  contained  In  1840. 11,093  neat 
cattle,  13.666  sheep,  49.493  swine;  and  produced  33,909 
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bushel*  of  wheat,  1915  of  rye,  334,559  of  Indian  corn. 
127.057  of  oats,  3686  of  potatoes,  391,342  pounds  of  tobacco, 
19,353  of  sugar.  Il  had  twenty-four  stores,  six  woollen 
factories,  Ave  flouring  mills,  thirty-four  grist-mills,  seven 
saw-mills,  two  oil  mills,  one  rope-walk,  nine  tanneries,  nine 
distilleries;  total  capital  in  manufactures  103410;  two  acad- 
emies, 61  students,  forty  schools,  964  scholars  Pop. 
whiles.  8001 ;  slaves,  3142;  free  coloured  42;  total,  11.765. 
Capital.  Fulton. 

CALLE  (LA),  a  factory  founded  by  the  French  African 
Company,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  reg.  Algiers,  near  the 
Tunisian  frontier.  It  stand*  on  a  peninsulated  rock  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  was  well  fortified.  This  was 
formerly  the  principal  seat  of  the  coral  fishery  carried  on 
along  the  Bnrbary  const.  Il  was  nearly  destroyed  by  ihs 
Alireriiirs  iii  IH27. 

CALLIANEE,  an  Int.  town  of  Hlndostan.  prov.  Aurun- 
gahad,  presid.  Bombay.  24  m.  N.E.  that  city;  lot  19°  If 
N.,  long.  730  15'  e.  Il  to  the  cap.  of  a  distr.  of  the  same 
name,  and  stands  on  Ihe  8.  bank  of  the  Calls*  river,  sur- 
rounded by  ruins :  H  to,  however,  populous,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  In  cocoa  nuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  brass,  and  earth- 
enware. It  sustained  many  siege*  during  the  wars  between 
the  Mogul*  nnd  Mahraitas.  The  district  of  Calltanee  to 
a  strong  billy  country  extruding  along  the  sea-coast,  oppo- 
site Ihe  Islands  of  Bombay,  Satoctie,  Jlc,  bounded  E.  by 
the  W.  Ghaut*,  and  containing  the  town*  of  Basseln,  Pan- 
well,  Chowl,  Rntapoor.  Jtc :  Us  towns  am  Urge  and  tolera- 
bly well  peopled ;  but  Its  vtlljgcs  small,  meanly  built,  and 
thinly  scattered.    (Hamilton'*  K.  J.         U  327.) 

CALLINGTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, middle  dlv.,  E.  hund.  Area  of  par.  2000  acres.  Pop. 
of  do,  1388.  The  town.  In  a  low  and  unpleasant  situation, 
to  7  m.  S.8.W.  Tavtotock.  It  was  made  a  bor.  In  the  37th 
of  Elizabeth,  and  relumed  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
thai  period  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when 
il  was  disfranchised.  The  right  of  election  was  in  the 
owner*  of  burgage  tenures  paying  scot  and  lot. 

CALLOSA  DF.  KNSAKRIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valen- 
cia, 18  m.  S.8.W.  Dcnia,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Guad- 
alest  and  Algar,  in  n  mountainous  country  that  produce* 
fine  raisins,  and  excellent  wine,  almonds,  and  fruiL  Pop. 
6100. 

CALLOSA  DE  8EGURA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia, 
4  m.  E.  Ori  hurls,  on  the  river  Began.  Pop.  4443.  Char- 
coal, known  by  the  name  of  grauiiu,  to  here  manufactured 
from  the  stalk*  of  hemp;  II  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  to  or  was 
used  In  the  preparation  of  that  made  for  the  Spanish  artil 
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ALMAR.  or  KALMAR,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
cap.  prefecture  of  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  nar- 
row strait  of  Urn  Baltic  separating  the  Island  of  (Eland 
from  the  continent,  90  m.  N.N.E.  Cartocrona ;  lat.  58°  40* 
30"  N„  long.  100  So*  15"  E.  Pop.  5346.  It  stands  on  the 
•mall  Island  of  Uuarnholm,  which  communicate*  with  the 
mainland,  where  there  to  a  suburb,  bv  a  bridge  of  boats.  1 
to  built  of  wood,  and  to  strongly  fortified.  The  castle.  In 
the  suburb,  formerly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  key*  of  the 
kingdom,  to  now  occupied  as  a  house  of  correction.  Col- 
mar  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  an  academy  and  a 
dorkyard.  The  cathedral  to  a  fine  stone  building;  and  the 
hotel  of  the  prefect,  the  hotel  de  vlllc,  and  some  other 
public  edifices,  are  of  the  same  enduring  material.  Its 
port  to  small,  but  safe  and  commodious.  There  are  manu 
factum  of  woollen  stuffs,  tobacco,  and  |>ota*h  ;  with  brew 
cries,  fcc.  Previously  to  (he  annexation  of  the  province*] 
of  He  hone  n  and  Rlekingen  to  Sweden,  tbto  town  wo*  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  at  present.  Il*  Importance 
a*  a  fortress  has  declined ;  and  Its  commerce,  which  was 
formerly  very  considerable,  has  been  mostly  transferred  to 
Stockholm  ;  but  Umber,  alum,  tar,  hemp,  Jtc,  are  still  ex- 
ported. 

This  to  a  very  old  town.  Having  been  bnrned  down  In 
1647,  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  bland  of  Quarnholm,  being  pre- 
viously itrualed  on  the  mainland  where  lu  suburb  now 
stands.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  very  Important 
events  in  Swedish  htotory-  Here,  In  1397,  was  concluded 
the  famous  treaty  which  united  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  under  the  vigorous  sceptre  of  quern 
Margaret,  iumamed  the  Northern  Semlramts.  Bui  in  its 
consequence*  this  tr.  sty  wit*  \  err  ruinous  to  Hss  ed.-n.  Here 
also.  In  1520,  Gustavui  Vasa  disembarked  to  deliver  bis 
country-  from  the  domination  of  foreigners  ond  of  a  san- 
guinary tyrant  Louis  XVIII.  resided  at  Calmer  in  1804, 
and  erected  at  Stents?  a  tablet  in  honour  of  Gustavus.  In 
1H00  a  fire  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  houses,  with  ihe 
buildings  of  the  academy.    ( hitt  Otogrupkiaur.  d-e.) 

CALNE.  a  pert.  bor.  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
co  Wilts,  hund.  Cnlne,  Ihe  bor  U-ing  »ilutili  d  on  the  crest 
coach  rood  from  London  to  Bristol.  83  m.  W.  from  tl* 
former,  and  25  m.  E.  from  tire  latter.  The  bor.  former!. 
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nprised  885  acre*,  and  had.  Id  1831.  a  pnp.  nf  3640 ;  bnt 
the  Boundary  Art  made  (he  limit*  of  ihc  pari.  bor.  coin- 
cident with  those  of  the  par.,  which  Includes  an  area  of 
7964  acres,  and  had.  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  4795.  The  Iowa  la 
well  built  with  stone  houses,  and  is  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  fa*.    *  It  ta  clean  and  respectable  ;  but  the  manufac- 


ture of  cloth,  which  used  to  lie  carried  cm  to  a  considerable    rales,  58  students,  eight  »ch«>K  17.5  scholars.  Pop 


extent,  baa  for  some  years  been  on  the  decline ;  and  several 
factories,  which  appear  in  perfect  repair,  are  now  unten- 
anted." (Municipal  Boundary  Rrport.)  "  It  has  become  a 
mere  country  towt  of  respectable  appearance  and 
able  extent  It  has  the  advantage  of  inland  water 
nication  by  a  cut  from  the  Kcnnet  and  Avon  canal,  and  Is 
a  place  of  much  thoroughfare."  (Boundary  Rrport.)  The 
church,  a  large  ancient  structure,  has  a  tower  by  Inigo 
Jones ,  and  there  are  various  dissenting  chapels.  The  town- 
hall  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1660.  has  two  ex- 
hibitions to  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  and  there  are  British 
and  national  schools,  Sunday  schools,  ate.  A  court  fur  the 
recovery  of  small  debts  Is  held  once  ever)- six  w  eeks. 

Calne  is  a  bor.  by  prescription  :  it  began  to  send  mem.  In 
the  II.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Kdword  1. ;  and  regularly  seat 
two  mem.  from  the  reign  of  Rich.  II.  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  Its  mem., 
and  at  the  tans  time  extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  as 
staled  above.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  nf 
voting  waa  In  the  burgesses,  who  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. Registered  electors  In  1837-38.  178.  The  munici- 
pal limits  coincide  with  those  of  the  old  bor.  Bowood,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  lies  about 
14  m.  W.  from  the  town.  Market  day,  Tuesday;  fairs, 
March  6  July  22. 

CALVADOS,  a  den.  of  France,  so  called  from  a  chain  of 
rocks  of  that  name  that  stretches  along  |mrt  of  Its  coast, 
bounded  N.  by  the  English  channel.  E.  by  the  dep.  Eure. 
S.  by  Orne,  and  \V.  by  that  of  l.a  Manehe.  Area  550,093 
hectares.  Pop.  301,775.  Surface  mostly  Mat,  the  only  hills 
Off  any  consequence  being  in  the  axrond.  of  Vire,  in  the 
8.W.  corner  of  the  dep.  Boll  of  the  plains  campuerd  prin- 
cipally of  calcareous  clay ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  of  which 
there  are  several  of  large  extent,  is  principally  alluvial,  and 
that  of  the  hilly  parts  sandy.  Minerals  unimportant,  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  of  which  about  340  quint,  (met)  are 
annually  produced  at  Llttry.  Climate  rather  cold  and 
moi.it  There  are  several  rivers,  but  none  of  them  is  navi- 
gable for  any  considerable  extent  inland.  Coasts  in  most 
paru  inaccessible  ;  and  the  dep.  has  no  good  harbonr.  Pas- 
turage Is  more  attended  to  than  tillage  ;  but  the  latter  Is  In 
a  more  advanced  state  than  in  most  other  department.-. 
The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  about 
1,400,000  beet;  and  that  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat, may  be  taken  at  about  as  much  more.  Apples  are 
largely  cultivated,  and  cider  is  the  common  beverage  of 
the  country.  The 


i  potato  culture  has  recently  been  much 
Oxen  but  little  used  in  field  labour.  Meadows 
very  extensive,  extending  over  about  123,000  hectares,  and 
their  management  well  understood.  In  the  valleys,  large 
herds  of  cattle  arc  fattened  for  the  markets  of  Paris,  Koooa, 
and  Caen.  They  ore  bought  lean  in  the  departments  of 
Finlsterre,  CAtes-du-Nord,  Harthe,  Mayenne,  Ate.  The 
dairy  la  also  an  object  of  much  attention  ;  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  superior  butter  and  cheese  are  produced.  Tout 
stock  of  entile  estimated  at  100,(00  head.  The  horses  of 
this  part  of  Normandy  are  reckoned  the  finest  in  France : 
climated  at  80.000.  exclusive  of  1 '2,000  mules  and 
Sheep  have  been  vastly  Improved  during  the  pre- 
entury.  Annual  produce  of  wool  310,000  kilogs. 
Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  fattened.  The  forests  cover 
nearly  40,000  hectares.  The  lace  manufactory  is  widely 
diffused,  particularly  about  Caen ;  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  and  wool  occupy  a  great  number  of 
bands ;  there  are  also  t«per-mitts,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  re- 
fineries of  beet-mot  and  foreign  sngnr,  distilleries,  ate.  The 
mackerel  and  herring  fishery  Is  successfully  carried  on 
along  the  coast.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  seven  nrmnd  , 
and  sends  seven  mem  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Num- 
ber of  electors  4191.  Public  revenue  In  1831,  1H,iM3,.'i56  fr 
Principal  towns,  Cncn,  Lislcux,  Ha) cut,  Fnlnise,  llmitleur. 
and  Vice.   {Hugo,  art  CaJvadoi.) 

CALUMET,  county,  Wis.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  t*r.„  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Winne- 
bago lake.  Drained  by  head  branches  of  Manitowoc  river, 
flowing  E  Into  Lake  Mirhegan.  It  contained  In  1840,  255 
neat  cattle,  438  swine  ;  and  produced  1192  bushels  of  wheat, 
3619  of  Indian  com,  3803  of  potatoes.  Total  capital  In 
manufactures  $1000.    Pop.  375. 

(\i  i  MiT,  t..  Pike  county,  Mo.  It  has  five  schools,  143 
scholars.    Pop.  9743. 

CALV  \ It  V ,  t .  Franklin  co..  Mo.    It  has  one  school,  10 
scholar*.    Pop.  779. 
CALVERT,  county,  Md.  Situated  to  the  8.  part  of  the 
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states  and  enntnins  264  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Chesapeake 
hay.  W.  and  S.W.  by  Patuxent  river.  It  contained  In  1840. 
6487  neat  cattle.  0601  sheep.  12,017  swine  ;  and  produced 
36,983  bushels  of  wheat.  106,593  of  Indian  corn,  55,775  of 
oats.  iSOotl  of  potatoes,  3,689,095  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had 
36  stores,  twenty  -  Ave  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  five  ncade- 


w hi  tea, 
Capital, 


.L-.-'.     i  iii-s  4270;  l'ic<  rniomvd.  1474   lol.il.  It.'iJJ. 
Prince  Frederick. 

CALVI,  a  sea  port  town  of  Corsica,  N.W.  coast  nf  the 
island,  on  an  elevated  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name  ,  let  49°  34*  7"  N.,  long.  8°  45'  ltT  E.  Pop.  1457. 
It  has  n  good  hnrbour  and  road  ;  but  derives  its  principal 
consequence  from  its  strung  citadel,  flanked  with  Ave  bas- 
tions. It  waa  taken  by  the  English  In  1794,  but  not  till 
after  a  siege  of  51  days. 

CALVIN,  t]  Cass  co,  Mich.  It  contains  one  grist-mill, 
one  saw  mill,  one  school,  44  scholars.    Pop.  309. 

CAMANCI1E.  p.  v,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  GO  m.  E. 
Iowa  city.  913  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Mississippi 
river,  and  contains  about  300  inhabitants. 

CAMARGUR  (LA),  a  river  Wand  of  France,  dep. 
Bouches-  du- Rhone,  living,  in  fact,  the  delta  of  the  Rhone. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  extends  from  Aries  to  the 
sea;  having  E.  the  Great  Rhone,  or  main  branch  of  the 
river,  N.  and  W.  the  Little  Rhone,  and  8.  the  sea.  It  la 
quite  flat,  and  Is  supposed  to  contain  about  55,000  hectares, 
of  which  about  12.000,  lying  principally  along  the  river, 
are  cultivated  j  the  rest  consists  of  lagoons,  marshes,  wastes, 
fee.  The  lagoons,  particularly  that  of  Vulcaris,  are  very 
extensive:  tbey  are  mostly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Island  and  along  the  sea  coast  where  the  ground  Is  lowest. 
Except  in  certain  districts,  where  sand  predominate*,  the 
soil  Is,  in  general,  very  fertile.  The  cultivated  portion  pro- 
duces excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  the  marshes 
and  other  grounds  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep  during  winter, 
with  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  latter  have 
many  properties  of  the  Arab  horses,  and  are  hardy,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  the  saddle.  The  oxen  are  a  small 
breed,  hut  strong  and  active ;  and  being  bred  up  in  a  slate 
of  the  most  perfect  freedom,  are  very  wild.  Considerable 
tracts  are  covered  with  a  salt  efflorescence,  a  consequence 
of  the  subsoil  consisting  of  sen  sand.  The  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  this  salt  impregnation  is  in  some  parts  counter- 
acted by  inundating  the  country  with  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone.  A  good  deal  of  salt  Is  produced.  It  Is  proposed  to 
attempt  the  drainage  of  the  lagoon  and  marshes,  by  cutting 
a  canal  for  thai  purpose.  In  summer  the  air  Is  very  un- 
healthy. (/Met.  (itofrapkiaut ;  Hugo  (torn.  I.,  333)  eso- 
mntes  the  area  of  the  nlnnd  at  142,451  hectares,  or  at  be- 
tween 1  :<  nnil  14  |Mrt  of  the  entire  dep.;  but  tills  is  on 
obvious  exaggeration.) 

CAMBAY,  a  merit  town  of  lllndostan,  prov.  Gujrat,  In 
the  Gulcowar's  dom.,  formerly  n  celebrated  and  flourishing 
sen-port,  hut  now  much  decayed,  through  the  filling  up  of 
the  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  It  stands,  by  the  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  73  m.  N.N.W.  Sunt, 
300  m.  N.  Bombay.  Pop.  about  10,000,  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  tllnd<ios  and  Mohammedans.  Various  liln 
doo  and  Mohammedan  edifices  are  still  to  be  seen,  among 
which  is  a  wry  beautiful  mosque,  close  to  the  nawaub's  re- 
sidence :  its  m  »ln  court  contains  360  pillars  of  a  handsome 
red  sandstone,  Ihe  material  for  which  waa  brought  It  Is 
said,  from  Cutch.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  subter- 
ranean temple,  said  by  some  to  be  of  Jain,  but  believed  by 
others  to  be  of  Buddhic  origin :  It  consists  of  two  chambers, 
one  over  the  other,  and  about  30  ft  sq.  In  the  lower  cham- 
ber three  sides  are  occupied  by  empty  niches ;  in  the  fourth 
there  Is  a  double  row  of  white  marble  idols,  having  In  their 
centre  a  gigantic  Idol  seven  or  eight  feet  high :  they  are  ail 
alike,  with  a  mild  aspect,  the  legs  crossed,  and  a  lotos 
flower  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  upper  room  the 
figures  are  similar,  nnd  in  one  corner  there  is  a  blsck  mar- 
ble idol  of  the  same  slxc  and  appearance  as  the  one  be 
ncath ;  none  of  the  oilier  figures  here  are  more  than  two 
feet  high.  Many  emigrants  from  Persia  formerly  sealed 
here,  after  the  civil  wars  in  that  country  and  conquests  of 
Nadir  Shah ;  and  it  has  still  30  or  40  Parsee  families.  The 
silversmiths  hero  emboss  very  neatly,  by  filling  the  articles 
to  be  operated  on  with  gum  lac,  and  then  punching  the 
figures  with  a  small  chisel ;  but  the  chief  industry  consists 
In  the  manufacture  of  cornelian,  bloodstone,  agate,  stc.  or- 
naments. These  stones,  when  intended  for  beads,  are 
chipped  into  n  roundish  figure,  and  afterwards  rolled  together 
in  bags  for  several  weeks,  till  they  become  perfectly  spher- 
ical :  when  a  flat  surface  is  required,  the  stones  ore  r  wn 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  gum  lac  nnd  quartxnae  substances, 
which  readily  fuse  together,  and  harden  as  they  cool,  when 
they  are  formed  into  cutting  instruments,  Cambay  formerly 
exported  silks  chintzes,  gold,  stuffs,  4tc. ;  but  these  manu- 
factures have  dwindled  aw  ay :  the  town  was  given  up  as  a 
trading  station  by  the  E.  1.  Company,  who  keep  only  a 
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fmt  190111  there.  Heavy  goods  have  almost  ceased  being 
•hipped  at  Cam  bay,  and  moat  of  the  Oujrat  cotton  i*  now 
lent  to  Gogo.  The  surroanding  country  ii  pleasant  and 
rich,  but  not  generally  welt  cultivated ;  tt  yield*  ample  re- 
turns of  wheat  and  Hlndostanee  (trains,  Indigo,  cotton,  oil- 
seeds, and  excellent  tobacco :  some  grain  and  Indigo  are  ex- 
ported  to  Bombay,  and  tobacco,  from  which  many  imita- 
tions of  Manilla  cheroots  are  made.  This  city  and  territory 
prospered  under  the  Moguls  ;  in  1780  it  was  tributary  to  the 
M  ah  rat  la  peiahwa,  since  whose  fall  his  rights  have  de- 
volved on  the  British  gov.,  to  whom  the  nabob  now  yields 
illegtance.  (ft  /.  G«-  i..  388;  A#nf,  in  Joum.  of  Jltia*. 
Sot.,  vol.  ii.) 

CAMBERWELL,  a  pax.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  E.  div. 
Brixton  bund.,  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  on  its  8.  aide. 
Area,  4570  acres.  Pop.  (including  the  hamlet*  of  Dulwlch, 
Peckhom.  and  part  of  Norwood  1  In  183],  17.896:  1841. 
39,8fi7.  The  more  ancient  part  of  what  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  village  of  Camberwell,  including  the  green,  is 
mostly  occupied  by  shops,  and  la  paved,  and  supplied 
with  water  from  the  works  of  the  South  London  Company. 
The  more  modern  mansions  are  mostly  detached  hnnd-ume 
houses,  occupying  the  rising  ground  to  the  8.  and  si:  of 
the  former,  known  as  the  Grove,  Champion,  Denmark,  and 
Hearne  hills.  These  villas  are  mostly  occupied  by  the  fa- 
milies of  merchants  who  either  are  or  have  been  connected 
with  the  active  business  of  the  metropolis.  The  church, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1590,  and  enlarged  and  un- 
proved In  17B6,  is  in  the  later  (Jothte  style,  having  a  low 
embattled  tower,  with  many  interesting  monument*.  There 
»  chapels  of  ease — Cnmden  church,  another  on 
hill,  and  one  beside  the  Surrey  canal,  built  by  the 
ammisstoneni  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  forming  the 
district  church  01  81  Ueorge.  There  are  also  three  dissent- 
ing ehapebj;  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1618,  for  12 
boys.  Is  endowed  with  an  estate  valued  at  A'JOO  a  year,  but 
Is  at  present  let  on  a  beneficial  lease,  producing  jCOO.  There 
la  also  a  green-coat  school,  on  the  national  plan,  on  Camber- 
well  green,  and  a  similar  one,  attached  to  Camden  church, 
founded  in  1810;  three  or  four  other  schools  have  small 
endowments ;  and  there  are  some  minor  charities.  The 
grounds  of  the  8.  Metropolitan  Cemetery,  in  this  parish, 
form  an  extensive  enclosure,  tastefully  laid  out,  with  a 
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nurseries  employ  part  of  the  population.  The  majority, 
however,  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  general  Ittjslness 
Of  the  metropolis.  The  Surrey  canal  terminates  in  It.  On 
Lad  J  and  hill,  8.  of  the  village,  is  a  ijuadrilat-r.il  Roman 
camuwlih  a  double  entrenchment.  In  digging  the  canal, 
in  1809,  a  Roman  way  was  discovered,  formed  of  square 
Mocks  of  chalk,  secured  with  oak  piles,  which  has  made 
some  suppose  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Roman 
legions  first  crossed  the  Thames :  three  ancient  wells,  on 
Well  hill.  In  the 

CAMBOJA,  or  CAMBODIA,  a 
the  Ganges,  formerly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  that 
tula ;  but  at  present  divided  between  the  empire  of 
1  and  the  kingdom  of  Slam.  It  lies  between  laU  8030* 
ISO  at/  \  .  and  long.  103°  und  107°  E. ;  having  N. 
E.  Cochin  China,  \V.  Slam,  and  S.  the  ocean.  It  is 
enclosed  E.  and  W.  by  two  of  the  great  mountain  chains, 
which,  passing  S.  from  Ynnnan,  traverse  the  Ultra-Gangetic 
peninsula:  on  the  sea  shore,  it  presents  a  vast  alluvial  flat, 
stretching  for  a  considerable  distance  inland.  It  has  several 
rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mekon,  ranks  among  the  largest 
in  Asia ;  and  another,  the  river  of  Saigon,  is  perhaps,  in  all 
a,  the  finest  river  in  that  continent  for  navigation. 
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'  Camboja  is 
rn  by  Europeans:  it  contains  large 
some  teak,  and  many  too  trees,  a  hard  I 
fiM,  eagle,  and  rosewood,  and  various  other  woods  fit  for 
cabinet  work,  dye-woods,  areea,  stick  lac,  sugar  ran e,  pep- 
per, Ice.  The  celebrated  gamboge  gum  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  (/arc mm.  by  making  incisions  in 
the  bark,  from  which  the  gum  exudes,  and  is  collected  in 
vessels,  ib  which  it  soon  becomes  concrete,  and  fit  for  the 
market  without  farther  preparation.  Beside*  the  articles 
already  named,  fa  mbojn  exports  cardamoms,  Ivory,  hides. 

Imports  silks,  China  and  lacquered  ware,  lea,  sweetmeats, 
tin.  and  Mmafue.  (S,e  Saioo*  1  In  person,  manners, 
taws,  and  state  of  civilization,  the  inhabitants  more  closely 
resemble  the  Siamese  than  any  other  people :  moat  of  them 
are  Buddhists ;  but  there  are  a  few  Christiana.  The  latter 
faith  was  first  Introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  In  111*4. 

In  IH0Q.  in  consequence  of  dissensions  In  the  country.  It 
was  invaded  by  both  the  Siamese  and  Anaroeae,  when  the 
Utter  made  themselves  toasters  of  Penompeng,  the  modern 
capital,  together  with  iheperson  of  the  king,  and  took^pos- 
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communication  with  which,  the  Emperor  of  Anani,  In  1819, 
interdicted  all  foreigners,  declaring  Saigon  the  emporium  of 
his  8.  province*.  In  1330,  the  Anal  partition  of  this  country 
took  place.    (CVan/anf*  Minion  to  .Sseat;  llomtiton'i 

E.  I.  Wat.) 

CAstaoJA,  an  Inland  town  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the 
ancient  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  on  both  sides  the  Mekon 
nearly  300  m.  from  the  sea;  laf.  13°  N„  long.  104O  35'  E 
The  Chinese  writers  of  the  13th  century  give  a  very  " 
description  of  its  magnificence  at  that  period  (see  " 
Atie*  y.nikundc . .  It  hi  now  In  a  state  of  decay. 

CAM  BOURNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  cu.  Cora 
wall,  hund.  Penwith.  Area  ol  par.  fiOOO  acres.  Pop,  of 
do.  1831, 6319;  1631. 76PS.  This  is  a  neatly- built,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  modern  town,  on  an  elevated  sue.  IS  m. 
W.N.W.  Falmouth,  near  the  8.YV.  limits  of  the  chief 
mining  dlxtrict  of  the  co.,  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  pro- 
ductive mines  of  tin  and  copper  being  in  iu  Immediate 
neigh bourhood,  and  furnish  hl'  employment,  not  only  to  the 
inhab.  of  the  town,  but  to  the  three  or  four  considerable 
hamlet*,  and  the  cottages  every  where  dispersed 
parish.  The  church  w  a  handsome  structure,  in 
Gothic,  style;  there  Is  also  a  chapel  of  ease,  on 
lanre  dissenting  chapels,  chiefly  for  the  various  sections  of 
the  Wevleyan  Methodists  ;  a  free  school,  founded  in  ITftlt,  for 
13  boys  and  8  girls,  has  a  revenue  of  X31  ;  there  nre  also 
several  large  Sumlnv  school*.  Market.  Saturdnv ;  fairs, 
rhieflv  for  cattle.  March  7,  Whit-Tuesday,  June' 39,  and 
Nov.  11.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  weekly  ia 
the  town. 

CAMBRAY.  a  well-fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  du 
Nard.  cap.  nmrmL  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Scheldt,  33  m 
8.  Lille ;  lat.50°  lC  37"  N. ;  long  30  ,3'  47 '  K.  Pop.  17,846. 
Its  fortifications  were  Improved  by  Vauban.  and  it  is  further 
defended  by  a  strong  citadel.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and 
has  a  magnificent  sVat-e  darmts.  Its  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  hutd  do  villi-,  and  the  theatre. 
It  nns  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  communal  col- 
lege, a  diocesan  seminary,  with  330  scholars,  a  secondary 
school,  a  society  of  emulation ;  with  schools  of  design, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  anatomy;  a  public  library  contain- 
ing 30,000  volumes,  etc. 

Cambmy  was  formerly  an  archbishopric  :  and  has  to 
boast  of  having  bad  Fenelon,  who  died  hero  m  1715.  among 
Its  prelates.  It  t*  painful  to  have  to  state  that,  in  1793, 
during  the  revolutionary  phrenxy.  the  body  of  Fenelon  was 
torn  from  the  grave,  ami  the  lead  of  his  coffin  cast  into  Out 
lets!  The  old  cathedral  was,  at  the  same  time,  totally  de- 
stroyed. To  atoae  a.*  fur  as  possible  lor  these  enormities, 
a  handsome  monument,  the  work  of  David,  the  sculptor, 
wns  erected  to  the  memory  of  Fenelon,  in  the  present 
cathedral,  in  1835.  under  which  his  reuinimi  have 
deposited.  In  1803,  the  archbishopric  of 
changed  Into  a  bishopric. 

This  town  lias  been  long  famous  for  its 
fine  linens  and  lawns,  w  hence  nil  similar  fabrics  are  called 
It  aho  pr.Hluces  thread;  carries  on 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  has  soap 
works,  tanneries,  salt  refineries,  4cc.  A  great  number  of 
hands  arc  occupied  in  the  adjoining  communes  in  the  linen 
manufacture.  It  has  a  enmidoralile  trade  In  wool,  fray, 
butter,  hop*,  arc.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  begins 
here,  and  It  communicate*  with  Si.  Uucnua  by  a  canal. 

This  Is)  a  very  ancient  city,  having  t>een  a  place  ol  con 
slderable  importance  under  the  Romans.  It  is  celebrated 
In  diplomatic  history  for  the  famous  league,  known  by  lu 
name,  concluded  here  in  1507,  against  the 

tween*Fr*nci«fl.  anTf 'hnrlls'^^Ji'^Bs^mta 
Spaniards  by  I.ouU  XIV.  In  1667,  and  was  confirmed  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Nuargucn.  The  British  took  It  by 
escalade  in  1815,  after  the  baule  of  Waterloo.  (Diet. 
Otof. ;  Hugo,  art.  .Vartf. ;  Murray' m  Handbook,  ire.  p.  ltitsj 
CAMBRIA,  county.  Pa.  Situated  centrally  In  the  W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  730  su,.  in.  The  Alleghany 
mountain  Ilea  00  its  E-  part,  and  the  rail  road  over  it,  con- 
necting the  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from  llollidaya- 
burg,  terminates  at  Johnstown,  in  the  8.  part  of  Urn  co. 
The  descent  from  the  summit  to  Johnstown  is  11714  feet, 
a  distance  of  about  36.J  miles.    The  rise  to  the 


republic  of 
in  1539  be 


rise  nnd  fall  3570J  feet.  Drained  by  Connemaugh  river  and 


iu  branches,  it  contained  in  IH4<I.  MIH  neat  cattle,  11,461 
sheep,  1)1760  swine ;  and  produced  34.431  bushels  of  wheat, 
33,704  of  rye,  31.943  of  Indian  com.  15.837  of  buckwheat 
1473  of  barley,  114,470  of  oats.  87,856  of  potatoes,  37,539 
pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  ten  Commission  houses,  thirty-two 
retail  stores,  two  lumber -yards,  twenty  grist  mills,  sixty  saw- 
sal  I  Is,  one  rope-walk,  six  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pot- 
me  weekl^news  , 
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Ctstaais,  p.  t..  Niagara  co,  N.Y. ;  883  m.  W.  by  N.  Al- 
bany 40rl  VV.  It  contains  one  grist  mill,  two  sawmills, 
oar  oil  mill.  seventeen  schools,  730  scholar*.   Pop.  90W. 

Cambria,  t,  Carnbna  co-  Pa.  Drained  by  Black  Lick 
creek  una  a  branch  of  Little  Conemaugh  river.  It  contains 
teren  Mores,  three  grist-mills,  three  sawmills,  one  printlnf  - 
office,  one  weekly  new  .paper,  eight  schools,  3s»  scholars. 
l"o»  1 156  It  eootun*  Eben-burg  bor.,  the  capital  at  the  co., 
occupy  iiig  n  commsnding  situation,  which  has  a  court-house, 
an  academy,  three  chore  he*,  one  Bnpttotone  Congregational, 
one  lloman  Catholic,  about  forty  dwellings,  and  353  lnhab. 

CAMBRIDGE  an  Inland  co.  of  Kngland.  having  N.  Co. 
Lincoln,  E  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  S.  Essex  and  Hertford,  and 
W.  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton.  Area  348,460 
acres,  of  which  about  500,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface,  except  In  the  S.  pans, 
where  It  Is  diversified,  for  the  moat  part  flat  and  naked. 
Boll  clayey  anil  stubborn.  It  is  divided  Into  two  portions  by 
the  river  Ouse,  and  to  watered  besides  by  the  Cam  and  the 
None,  or  Men.  The  moat  northerly  portion  of  the  co.  con- 
sists principally  of  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  which 
has  separate  jurisdiction  within  itself.  This  district,  which 
la  naturally  a  marsh,  to  Included  within  the  great  level  of 
the  fens  and  Is  rendered  habitable  only  by  a  most  expen- 
alve  system  of  drainage,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  and 
conveyed  away  In  channels,  kept  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  surrounding  country.  Agriculture  Is  In  rather  a  back- 
ward state,  the  laud  under  tillage  being  frequently  foul  and 
out  of  order.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes,  are  the 
principal  crops  In  the  fens;  and  barley  in  the  elevated 
grounds.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also  raised  In  the  fens  |  and 
eote  Is  extensively  cultivated  as  food  for  sheep.  The  rich 
meadow*  In  the  valley,  watered  by  the  Cam,  are  principally 
appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandry,  and  Cambridge  butter 
has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  large,  thin,  cream 
cheese,  made  at  Cotlcnhaiu,  is  admitted  to  be  the  first  of  Its 
class.  Ucavy  cart  burses  are  extensively  bred.  The  rich 
grass  lands  arc  mostly  depastured  by  short  horned  cattle, 
arid  long  woolled  sheep.  Cambridge,  as  well  as  Huntingdon, 
U  overrun  with  pigeon-houses.  Estates  of  all  sizes :  some 
large,  but  many  small,  some  being  worth  only  from  £20  to 
£50,  and  £100  a  year,  fixe  of  farms  equally  various,  and 
held  mostly  at  will.  Harm-houses  Inferior,  and  cottage* 
decidedly  *  bad."  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810.  Ml*,  ojd- 
aa  acre.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  Importance. 
The  co.  contains  14  bunas.,  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  187  parishes.  Principal  towns,  Cambridge,  Ely.  Wis 
beach,  la  1841  It  had  33.1111  inhab.  houses,  and  10-1.509 
individuals,  of  whom  81,513  were  males,  and  82,996  females. 
It  sends  seven  members  to  the  II.  of  C  ,  vis.,  three  for  the 
county,  two  for  the  University,  and  two  for  the  borough  of 
Cambridge.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  la  1837-3- .  4040 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  i-.-r  m  KH-.V.  i.V.587 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  £705,379 ;  ditto  of 
trades  and  professions  In  do.,  XiF.t  0*7. 

Cambkidok,  a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, bund.  Ilendlsh.  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  English 
universities,  oa  the  Cam;  48  m.  N.  by  E.  lxradon.  Pop. 
(1831).  14.142;  (1841),  44,453:  houses  at  the  Utter  date, 
47W.  It  is  situated  to  an  extensive  level  tract,  that  scarce- 
ly presents  any  Inequality,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gog 
Magog  bills,  4  m.  S.VV.  of  the  town  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  public  structures,  with  their  w  alks  and  gnrden*.  are 
embosouied  in  wood.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the 
approach  to  Cambridge  is  unimpressive  ;  but  the  noble 
chapel  of  King's  College,  the  tower  of  Bt.  Mary's,  and  the 
spire  of  Trinity  church,  rise  above  the  trees,  and  break  the 
general  uniformity  of  the  outline.  The  greaterportion  of 
the  town  stands  on  the  8.B.  bank  of  lire  river.  The  street* 
are  mostly  narrow  and  Irregular.  There  are  two  principal 
lines,  which  unite  on  the  N.E.  wide,  near  the  Iron  bridge 
over  the  Cam  ;  from  these  smaller  streets  diverge  on  cither 
Sana,  all  of  which  are  paved,  sewered,  and  lighted  by  gas. 
The  chief  supply  of  water  to  derived  from  a  spring  3  m. 
distant,  and  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  under  some  of  the 
principal  streets,  to  a  public  conduit  In  the  market-place. 
For  thto  the  town  Is  Indebted  to  llobson.  the  horse  hirer, 
whoso  determination  to  let  but  horses  In  strict  rotation  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  proverb  of  "  Uobson's  chotca.^ 
There  aro  fourteen  distinct  parish**,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  churches.  8t.  Mary's,  a  stately  tlothlc  structure, 
forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  in  which  the  public  iihrary 
and  senate  house  are  also  placed ;  It  to  occupied  both  by 
the  parish  and  the  university ;  Bt.  Sepulchre's,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I ..  in  mutation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Bepulr  line- 
al Jerusalem  ;  and  Trinity  Church,  an  ancient  cruciform 
structure,  are  the  only  ( tiurchn*  worth  notice.  The  Bap- 
tists, independent*.  Friends,  Primitive  Methodist*,  and 
Wesleyans,  have  each  a  chapel.  There  to  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Dr.  Perse,  In  1615.  originally  for  100 
scholar.,  but  now  educating  16 ;  they  have  preference  of 
lbs  Perse  fellow  ships  and  scholarships  In  Calus  Coll. :  a 


national  school,  founded  in  1808.  bl  1  extended  in  1816,  edu 
rates  000  boys  ami  girls  .  la  this  the  old,  or  Whlston  charily 
schools,  have  merged.    In  nine  distinct  set*  of  almshouses 
fifty -six  poor  persons  are  wholly  or  partially  supported: 
there  are  also  benefactions  for  various  other  charitable  pur- 
poses, held  in  trust  by  the  rurporadon ;  and  a  general  ia- 
rJrmary,  called,  from  it*  launder,  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  la 
which  about  1000  patient*  are  annually  relieved.  The 
market  place  occupies  two  oblong  square*  In  the  centre  of 
the  town,  at  the  head  of  w  hich  stands  the  shire  hall  (built 
In  1747),  and  behind  it  the  town-halt  (rebuilt  in  1789).  The 
jail  built  on  Howard's  plan  In  1810,  Is  In  the  yard  of  the  an 
dent  castle  (of  which  little  more  than  the  gateway  remains) 
at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town— the  only  comparatively  ele 
vated  portion  :  near  it  Is  an  artificial  mound,  whence  an  ex 
tensive  view  to  commanded.   The  various  structures  con 
net-led  with  the  university  form,  essentially,  a  part  of  the 
town,  mostly  on  its  VV.  side,  but  these  will  be  more  appro- 
priately noticed  in  the  subsequent  article.   No  dramatic 
performances  are  allowed  In  the  town  ;  but  there  to  a  thea- 
tre in  the  adjoining  village  of  Barnwell,  which  is  opened  la 
fair  time.   There  to  a  musical  society  on  a  large  scale,  and 
great  musical  festivals  are  held,  at  intervals,  In  St.  Mary  * 
Church.   The  Cam,  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small 
streams  about  4  m.  from  tiie  town,  to  made  navigable  for 
barges  up  to  the  town :  it  joins  the  Ouse  not  far  from  Ely, 
by  which  a  water  communication  to  continued  to  Lynn 
llegl*.  'There  is  a  daily  market  lor  general  provision*;  but 
the  chat  *uppl>  i on  Saturday.    Two  annual  lairs  are 
held— the  first,  commencing  June  23,  last*  three  day*  j  It  to 
held  on  a  common  near  Jesus  Coll.,  and  called  Pot  Fair, 
from  the  quantity  of  earthenware  brought  to  it :  there  to  a 
large  horse-fair  on  the  first  day.   The  other  to  Stourbridge 
fair,  anciently  the  largest  la  the  kingdom,  and  still  of  con- 
siderable resort,  though  much  curtailed  both  In  duration  and 
importance :  it  to  held  In  a  field  near  Barnwell,  and  now 
lasts  fourteen  day*  ;  on  two  of  these,  horse*  are  sold,  nnd 
on  the  other*  the  chief  traffic  is  In  wool,  hops,  eoiher, 
cheese,  and  In*.  There  arc  no  manufacture*  carried  on  ; 
but  its  situation,  at  the  head  of  the  Inland  navigation  from 
Lynn,  occasion*  a  considerable  trade  In  com,  coal,  timber, 
oil.  Iron,  fcc.   Since  the  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  fens, 
and  the  formation  of  good  roads  towards  and  along  the  E., 
and  S.E.  coasts,  over  tracts  previously  impassable,  It  ha* 
become  a  considerable  thoroughfare  and  derives  some  busi- 
ness from  that  source ;  its  chief  traftV,  however,  is  directly 
or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  university,  and  MJJM 
of  Its  various  want*.  The  ann.  val.  of  real  prop.  1*  £91,jOI. 
Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  Its  fourteen  par*, 
are  formed  Into  a  union,  the  average  annual  rates  of  which 
nre  £9907:  there  are  thirty  guardians.   The  paving  and 
lighting  are  managed  by  commissioners  under  two  local 
new.    The  annual  assessments  levied  for  the  purpose 
average  £3000.   The  limits  of  the  ancient  bor.  have  been 
adopted  both  In  the  Pari,  and  Municipal  Reform  acts  and 
comprise  an  area  of  3196  acres.    It  I*  divided  Into  four 
wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  thirty 
councillor*.   Court*  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
court  of  pleas,  are  held  for  the  borough,  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  member*  of  the  university  may  claim 
personal  exemption.   The  heads  of  it  are  united  with  those 
nf  the  corporation  In  the  com  missions  of  peace  that  are  Is- 
sued for  *£»  borough.  The  dm  Ice to  also  under 
control.   The  improvements  in  the  navigation  (which  or 
late  year*  have  been  im  considerable)  are  under  the  dl 
rectioo  of  conservators,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
university,  three  by  the  corporation,  and  three  by  the  county 
magistrate*.   The  ann.  rev.  of  the  town  corporation  aver- 
aged. In  1835,  about  £1700  a  year,  and  is  derived  from  rente 
of  lands  and  tenements,  and  tolls  of  the  fairs  and  markets, 
which  they  receive,  though  the  entire  control  of  these,  at 
well  as  the  licensing  of  public  houses,  be  vested  In  the  uni- 
versity :  there  areelso  310  acres  of  common  land  under  the 
management  of  the  corporation,  but  on  which  the  Inhabi- 
tants generally  have  a  right  of  pasturage.   <  ambridge  ha* 
returned  tw  o  mem.  to  the  H.of  C.  from  the  earliest  records 
of  parliament    Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  ihe  right  of 
elecuon  w  as  limited  to  the  freemen  of  the  bor.  not  receiving 
aim*.    Registered  electors.  1837-39,  1698.    The  quarter 
sessions  and  assise*  for  Ihe  county  are  held  in  this  town. 
The  first  historic  mention  that  occurs  of  t  amhridge  is  In 
871.  when  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes     'I  he  ca« tie  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror.   In  1249  the  first  notice 
of  dissensions  between  townsmen  and  student*  <*•"'"*.  ,n 
1831  (the  period  of  Wat  Tj  let's  riot.)  the  university  char- 
ter* w  ere  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  townsmen. 
Richard  II.  deprived  them  of  their  own.  and 
versity  with  their  privilege*.    Henry  VIII.  J***"™  lh/,f 
charter,  but  with  modification*  which  mode  lhent,tn*aW 
respecu,  .till  subordinate  to  the  imlverstty-  In  WW  m 
town  was  aantaaMd  bj  I'romwell.  who  hail  |<r.  Mously 
tw*c"  rented  It  in  the  II.  of  C.    No  subsequent  event 
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M  public  importance  u  connected  with  iu  history.  Bp. 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Rd.  Cumberland  (the  dramatic  writer) 
were  native*  of  Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY  OF).  This  celebrated 
•eat  of  learning  and  education  derives  ita  origin  from  cer- 
tain public  school*,  established  In  the  town  at  a  very  re- 
mote but  uncertain  period,  perhaps  in  the  7th  century.  The 
students  who  resorted  to  those  seminaries  lived  in  lodging* 
in  the  town  ;  nor  did  they,  till  the  13th  century,  assume  the 
regular  form  of  a  university,  as  that  term  was  understood 
In  the  middle  age*.  In  general,  four  branches  of  education, 
or  faculties,  wan  recognised :  that  of  arts.  Initiatory  to  the 
others,  and  embracing  the  three  superior,  and  four  subordi- 
nate sciences,  or  as  they  were  called  In  the  language  of  the 
time,  the  frtcias*  and  yuatiririam — the  first  comprising  the 
study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  and  the  second,  thnt 
of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  ;  and  the 
faculties  of  theology,  law.  and  medicine.  In  each  of  these, 
there  were  usually  two  degrees,  that  of  bachelor  and  mas- 
ter; and  the  functions  of  a  university,  as  at  present,  was  to 
Impart  the  necessary  instruction  In  each,  and  to  confer  de- 
grees, or  certificates  of  proficiency.  Except  the  public 
schools,  there  were,  at  first,  no  other  buildings  appropriated 
to  academical  purposes ;  but  subsequently,  public  halls  or 
hostlcrles  came  to  be  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students,  and  the  Introduction  of  some  better  system  of  dis- 
cipline. The  student*  resorting  to  each  of  thrse(chose  a 
principal,  or  rector,  from  among  themselves,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  sanctioned  by  the  governing  body  of  the  univer- 
sity :  residence  in  those  halls  was,  however,  never  Insisted 
on  as  oa  essential  requisite.  The  colleges  are  of  still  later 
origin,  and  derive  their  existence  from  private  munificence ; 
the  object  being  to  provide  lodging  and  subsistence  to  a  limit 


<vi  number  of  the  poorer  «.  lass  of  students.  Originally,  the 
masters  of  arts  were  the  public  instructors,  and  were  bound 
to  teach  others  some  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  re- 
spective faculties:  convenience  ultimately  came  to  limit 
this  function  to  a  certain  number  of  masters,  who  also  came 
to  form  chiefly,  or  wholly,  the  governing  body;  and  hence 
the  distinction  of  rrgrut,  and  *»n  rrfent  masters.  The  ap- 
pointment of  professors  In  the  different  faculties,  paid  by 
salaries,  instead  of  fees  (as  was  the  ease  with  the  regent 
masters)  completed  the  university  system  on  the  recognised 
plan  of  the  period.  The  general  right  of  lecturing  was, 
however,  retained  down  to  a  recent  date.  Such,  probably, 
was  the  system  pursued  through  the  Uth  and  15th  cen- 
turies. The  greatest  number  of  students  frequenting  the 
university  durlnc  the  period  when  the  public  halls  funned 
the  residences  of  the  grrni  majority,  was  in  the  13th  century. 
From  the  earlier  part  of  the  Uth,  downward,  the  numbers 
diminished  considerably  ;  partly  from  civil  war.  partly  from 
the  declining  reputation  of  scholastic  philosophy,  aad  sub- 
sequently, from  religion*  dllfrrcnces;  so  that,  at  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  halls  had  been  mostly  deserted,  uod  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  were  those  on  the  foundation 
of  the  different  colleges,  which  had  become  numerous,  and 
were  nearly  the  only  institutions  that  survived  the  religious 
confusion  of  the  age.  These  came  in  the  16th  century  to 
admit  independent  members  In  residence,  who  were  not  on 
the  foundation  ;  others  came  to  be  established,  and  the  re- 
maining halls  were  converted  Into  colleges.  The  ascen- 
dancy of  the  college  system,  however,  was  effected  gradual- 
ly, through  a  considerable  period,  till  completed  in  llie  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  following  are  the  existing  collegiate 
establishments  of  Cambridge,  in  the  order  of  their  founda- 
tion: 
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of  its  own  (for  the  most  part  established  by  the  respective 
fonnders),  and  Is  subject  to  the  Inspection  of  its  own  visiter 
or  visiters,  appointed  by  the  foundation  charter.  Except  at 
King'*  and  Trinity,  the  heads  (masters)  of  these  colleges 
are  elected  by  the  fellows,  for  life,  from  among  themselves ; 
in  general,  they  must  be  in  orders,  and  are  allowed  to  marry  ; 
their  Incomes  (which  vary  considerably)  arise  from  the  pro- 
ofssds  «.f  a  double  fellowship,  livings  attached  to  the  office, 


Jte.  They  exercise  supreme  authority  in  the  discipline  of 
their  college  in  respect  to  eduratlon.  nnd  the  conduct  of 
tho*e  ia  stnt*  nupillan,  nnd  are  associated  with  the  general 
government  of  the  university,  as  will  subsequently  be  no- 
ticed ;  but,  as  respects  the  government  of  their  college,  they 
form  part  of  the  general  legislative  council,  nnd  are  assisted 
by  the  foundation  fellows,  who  form  the  govrrning  body  la 
each  college.  In  regard  to  these  last,  the  ordinary  practice 
Is  to  elect  to  vacancies,  each  from  the  respective  student* 
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of  It*  own  establishment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  unonj 
those  itudylng  with  a  view  to  taking  holy  order* ;  time,  how- 
ever, U  allowed  by  the  statute*  for  graduates  to  make  choice 
of  •  profession,  and,  consequently,  those  who  decline  after 
the  limited  period  taking  order*  have  to  vacate  any  fellow- 
ships) they  have  hern  appointed  to ;  vacations  also  occur  by 
acceptance  of  college  living*  (which,  as  they  fall  in,  are 
offered  by  seniority  to  the  respective  fellow*,)  or  by  other 
living*  or  situation*,  statu tably  Incompatible,  or  by  mar- 
riage, which  is  against  the  statute*  In  all  the  college* ;  to 
that  from  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  succession  of 
fellow*,  m  moat  of  the  college*,  is  tolerably  rapid  :  when  In 
residence,  a  considerable  part  of  their  board  1*  provided. 
The  Income*  are  very  various,  and  In  each  college  vary 
from  year  to  year,  being  contingent  on  the  college  revenues, 
much  of  which  1*  derived  from  rent*,  varying  with  the  price* 
of  corn,  from  the  falling  In  of  leases,  ate.  The  col  lege  ex- 
pense* also  vary,  and  are  paid  from  a  fund  set  apart  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  and  derived  partly  from  taxation  of  the  fel- 
lowship*, partly  from  room-rent.  Ice. 

The  foundation  ttkolar.  ktpt  are  subject  to  different  regu- 
lations and  condition*,  peculiar  to  each  college ;  but  they 
are  always  elected  from  among  the  under  graduates,  and  In 
the  larger  colleges,  where  tlieee  are  numerous,  they  form  a 
sort  of  minor  prizes,  to  be  contended  for  like  those  of  the 
fellow*.  The  emoluments  attached  to  these  scholarships 
we  very  various  In  amount ;  In  regard  to  discipline  and  edu- 
cation, they  arc  precisely  on  the  some  fooling  as  the  inde 
pendent  students. 

The  nkibitiant  are  annual  pensions,  given  In  some  In- 
stances by  the  colleges,  but  mostly  by  free  endowed  schools 
elsewhere,  to  assist  such  youth*  as,  having  been  educated 
at  them,  are  sent  lo  the  university:  nkibttivnm  are  not 
usually  accounted  on  the  foundation.  Besides  these,  there 
are  students  of  an  Inferior  class,  termed  ritars,  who  are  pro- 
vided for  wholly  or  In  pan  by  the  foundation.  The  officers 
of  the  establishment,  such  as  dean,  bursar,  ate.,  are  selected 
by  the  fellow*  of  each  respective  college  from  among  their 
own  body  ;  as  also  the  college  tutors,  etc.,  to  whose  charge 
all  the  students,  whether  on  the  foundation  or  not,  arc  en- 
trusted. The  whole  of  these  must  necessarily  be  m  resi- 
dence ;  but  In  respect  to  the  other  fellows,  this  is  not  in  gen 
era!  required,  though  a  number  usually  do  reside,  some  as 
private  tutors,  others  for  the  purpose  of  study.  In  some 
colleges,  probationer*  have  to  pass  an  examination  previous- 
ly to  being  admitted  as  fellows  on  the  foundation.  The  in- 
struction given  at  each  of  those  colleges  is  preliminary  to 
taking  the  fust  university  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  Is  exclusive- 
ly adapted  nnd  directed  to  that  object.  This  is  chiefly  at- 
tained, not  through  the  public  lectures  of  the  university 
professors,  but  through  the  privntr  labours  of  the  respective 
college  tutor*.  The  character  and  extent  of  this  instruction 
1*  determined  by  the  university,  by  which  the  degree  I* 
granted;  but  no  one  is  admissible  unless  he  have  been  en- 
tered at,  and  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  of  oce  of  the 
colleges  or  licensed  halls,  and  has  been  under  the  eollcgmtr 
instruction  of  his  house.  Thus  the  university  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  seventeen  colleges,  devoted  to  academic  pur- 
suits and  the  study  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences:  it  Is 
incorporated  (13  f'.lix.,  e.  29)  by  the  name  of  "The  Chancel- 
lor, Masters,  and  Scholars,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;" 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  each  college  is  a  body  corpo- 
rate, bound  by  Its  own  statutes,  it  is  likewise  controlled  by 
the  paramount  laws  of  the  university.  The  statutes  of  the 
12th  of  Klix_  which  were  sanctioned  ley  parliament,  and 
confirmed  some  former  privileges,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  government,  and  form  the  basts  of  all  the  subse- 
quent legislation  ;  In  fact,  no  grace  of  the  senate  Is  considered 
valid  which  I*  inconsistent  with  the  statutes  of  Bllx.,  and 
certain  nearly  cotcmporary  Interpretations  of  them  ;  or  with 
king's  letters,  that  have  becu  nccepted  and  acted  on  by  the 
university. 

Each  college  furnishes  members  both  lo  the  executive  nnd 
legislative  branches,  collectively  termed  the  senate  ;  the 
present  number  of  which  hi  2705.  It  is  divided  into  two 
IwasaSi  called  the  regents'  and  non- regents'  house.  The 
former,  or  upper  bouse,  la  composed  of  masters  of  arts  of  lesa 
than  five  years'  standing,  and  doctors  of  less  than  two 
years;  Its  members  wear  hood*  lined  with  white  silk;  all 
the  real,  who  retain  their  names  on  their  respective  college 
boards  (for  which  a  small  nnnunl  fee  is  charged),  constitute 
the  lower  house,  and  wear  hoods  of  black  silk  ;  hence  the 
distinction  of  white  and  black-hood  houses.  Doctors  of 
more  than  two  years'  standing,  and  the  public  orator  of  the 
university  (who  may  be  ecruridered  as  the  secretary),  may 
Vote  in  cither  house,  at  pleasure.  Besides  these,  there  Is  a 
council  called  the  caput,  chosen  annually  on  the  19th  Oct 
It  consist*  of  the  vice-chancellor ;  a  doctor  In  each  of  the 
three  faculties  of  divinity,  civil  law,  and  physic;  and  two 
master*  of  arts,  as  the  representatives  of  the  regent  and  non- 
regent  house*.  In  practice,  these  are  mere  nominees  of  the 
vice  chancellor;  and  as  the  approval  of  the  caput  is  essen 


Hal  previously  to  any  "grace,"  or  legislative  proposition 
1-  i  \  I  on  iii  either  house,  the  substantive  e-oertuiienl 
of  the  university  vasts  In  him.  He  also  Axes  the  days  when 
congregations,  or  meetings  of  the  senate,  are  to  be  held  for 
transacting  university  business;  these.  In  term  time,  are 
ususltv  once  a  fortnight  ;  but  there  are  also  certain  fixed 
time*  by  statute  for  congregations  to  be  held,  fur  conferring 
degrees,  electing  officers,  etc.  Graces  which  pass  both 
bouses,  under  the  sanction  of  the  caput,  become  acts  of  the 
senate,  and.  If  of  a  public  nature,  become  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity. An  assembly  of  the  senate  held  out  of  term  time 
Is  called  a  convocation ;  but,  by  a  grace  passed  pro  /ei-sn>. 
It  is  converted  to  a  congregation,  nnd  the  business  proceeds 
in  the  usual  way.  The  chief  officers  of  the  university  ore. 
a  chancellor,  In  wh<m  the  executive  vests,  except  in  matters 
of  mayhem  and  felony,  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction, 
which  Is  a  mile  round,  reckoned  In  any  direction  from  any 
part  of  the  suburbs ;  the  office  is  biennial,  or  fur  such  longer 
period  as  the  tacit  consent  of  the  university  may  choose  lo 
allow.  A  high  steward,  who  has  special  power  to  try 
scholars  Impeached  of  felony  within  the  limits,  and  to  hold 
courts  « •  t  which  is  done  by  deputy.  Ills  election  Is  by  a 
grace  of  the  senate.  A  vice-chancellor,  elected  annually 
by  the  senate  (on  the  4th  of  Nov.)  from  the  heads  of  col- 
leges. In  the  absence  of  the  chancellor,  the  powers  of  that 
officer  vest  In  him  by  the  statutes,  and  he  is  also,  rx  ejsc in, 
a  magistrate  for  the  university,  town,  and  county.  A  com- 
missary, appointed  by  the  chancellor,  lo  hold  a  court  of 
record  for  all  causes  lo  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil 
and  statute  law  and  university  custom,  in  respect  to  all 
privileged  persons  under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  A  public  ora- 
tor, who  may  be  said  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  senate.  The 
assessor,  an  officer  to  assist  the  vice-chancellor  In  his  court. 
Two  proctors,  or  peace  officers,  elected  annually,  lo  enforce 
proper  discipline  and  behaviour  In  all  who  are  is  *tatu  pu- 
fillari,  as  well  as  various  other  duties.  They  must  be  M.  A. 
of  two  years'  standing  at  least,  and  arc  nominated  in  turn  by 
the  different  colleges,  In  a  prescribed  ami  peculiar  cycle  of 
51  years.  There  are  many  other  offices  of  minor  importance ; 
but  the  two  moderators  must  be  noticed,  who  are  nominated 
by  the  proctors,  and  appointed  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  lo 
act  as  the  proctors'  substitute*  In  the  philosophical  schools, 
aad  alternately  superintend  the  exercise*  and  disputation* 
in  philosophy,  nnd  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.  A  ; 
and  also  the  eight  classical  examiners,  nominated  by  the 
several  colleges  in  term  (ariording  lo  the  same  cycle  as  the 
proctors),  and  elected  by  a  grace  of  the  senate ;  four  of 
these  are  examiners  of  loceptory  bachelors,  and  tour  of  the 
junior  sophs,  la  Lent  term. 

The  1'nlverslty  is  represented  In  the  II.  of  C.  by  two  mem., 
chosen  by  the  collective  body  of  the  senate,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor being  returning  officer.  The  privilege  was  granted  by 
charter,  In  1  James  L 

The  public  professorships  In  tills  university  are,  Lady 
Margaret's,  of  divinity,  founded  1502 ;  the  regiu*  professor 
ship*  of  divinity,  civil  law,  physic,  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1540;  those  of  Arabic,  one 
foundesl  by  Sir  F.  Adams,  In  1633,  the  other,  the  Lord  Al- 
moner's; the  Lurosian  professorship  of  mathematics.  In 
IfltO;  that  of  music,  In  lHeM;  that  of  casuistry,  founded  In 
liW3;  of  chemistry,  1708;  the  Plumhxn  professocshlp  of 
astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  In  1704 ;  that  of 
anatomy,  in  1707  (there  is  a  good  anatomical  museum  con- 
nected with  this) ;  those  of  modern  history  and  of  botany, 
1794 ;  that  of  geology.  In  1757,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who  left 
his  col lectkm  of  minerals  In  connexion  with  it;  that  of 
astronomy  and  geometry,  founded  hi  1749  ;  the  Norrislan 
professorship  of  divinity.  In  IW;  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  in  17K3;  the  Downing  professorships  of 
Knglish  lnw.  ami  of  medicine,  founded  in  I***;  thai  of 
mineralogy,  in  1808;  and,  lastly,  of  pollUcnl  economy,  In 
1898.  These  professor*  are  paid  from  various  sources  ; 
some  of  the  foundations  have  estates  appropriated  to  the 
purpose;  others  arc  paid  by  ancient  stipends,  in  part;  and 
some  from  the  privy  purse,  or  by  government.  One  has 
£400.  another,  £3».  the  rest  £100  annually.  The  appoint- 
ment of  sonic  of  litem  rest*  In  the  senate,  of  others.  In  the 
crown,  and  of  others,  again,  in  special  bodies  of  electors. 
None  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  directly  concerned  la  th*) 
eduratio'i  of  the  students,  as  the  attendance  on  the  course* 
of  lectures  given  by  thetn  is  not  mode  essential  to  any  of 
the  students  (with  the  exception  of  those  proceeding  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  In  civil  law  and  medicine,  who  are  re- 
quired to  bring  testimonials  of  attendance  on  the  courses 
connected  with  those  subjects).  The  public  Income  of  the 
university  arises  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rectory 
of  Burwe'll,  from  matriculation,  nnd  other  fees  (about  £3000 
a  year  from  all  these  sources),  and  from  the  trading  profit* 
of  the  Pitt  or  university  pre**.  The  funds  are  managed  by 
the  vice-chancellor  and  specific  trustees,  and  three  annual 
auditor*  are  appointed  by  the  senate  to  pass  the  accounts. 
Its  library  claims  (under  the  copyright  act)  a  copy  of  every 
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volume,  map,  and  print  published  in  ihe  I  'mini  Kingdom; 
U  is  also  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  two 
estatos :  ensign  this  and  occasional  donations,  a  quarterly 
■abscriptkon  of  Is.  6s!.  is  paid  by  all  the  members,  except 
sizars,  towards  Its  support.  A  new  and  splendid  building, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Cockerel  I,  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 
Intended  for  the  reception  of  the  library,  and  for  public  lee- 
lure-rooms.  As  this  was  much  w  anted,  and  the  university 
had  no  disposable  funds  for  the  purpose,  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot,  and  £20,000  have  been  collected  to  effect  it. 
The  prinlmi  establishment  has  also,  within  a  recent  period, 
been  enlarged  and  improved,  from  funds  appropriated  to  that 
purpose  by  the  committee  for  managing  the  sums  collected 
for  a  public  memorial  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Win.  Pitt. 
The  Kiuwillinm  museum,  consisting  of  a  splendid  collection 
of  books,  pointings,  drawings,  ate.,  was  left  by  Viscount 
Fitzwllllam  to  the  university,  in  leirt,  together  with  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  receive  it,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1837.  The  university  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  pictures,  left  by  Mr.  Mesman ;  an  observatory,  built  in 
1*34.  at  an  expense  of  £18,000;  and  a  botanical  garden  of 
3  or  4  acres.  The  Cambridge  Philosophical  tioriety  may 
also  be  briefly  adverted  to  here ;  it  was  established  in  1N19, 
tot  the  promotion  of  scientific  Inquiry,  and  the  advancement 
of  philosophy  and  natural  history ;  in  ItSM,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated by  charter,  and  all.  except  honorary  members,  are  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of  the  university. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  those  of  Doc- 
tors In  the  three  faculties  of  divinity,  civil  law,  nnd  medi- 
cine, and  also  m  the  science  of  music ;  that  of  Master  of 
Arts ;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  in  each  of  the  foregoing. 
Except  In  ihe  Initiatory  degree,  Inst  named,  all  examination 
In  regard  to  proficiency  Is  in  reality  discontinued,  and  the 
higher  degrees  are  conferred  as  of  right  on  those  who  have 
obtained  a  particular  standing,  without  reference  to  quallrt 
cation,  or  (with  trifluig  exceptions)  to  residence.  The  aca- 
demical year  consists  of  three  terms,  vis.,  Michaelmas,  Lent, 
and  Easier;  and  the  following  arc  the  chief  regulations 

emising  first,  that  the 


i — prei 

on  the  bun rds  of  a  college  is  either  by 
personal  examination  of  its  tutors  and  officers,  or  (the  more 
usual  plan)  through  a  recommendatory  certificate,  specify- 
ing the  age.  qualifications,  etc.,  of  the  candidate,  signed  by 
an  M.A.,  who  has  graduated  at  the  university,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  called  caution -money.  This  is  usually 
done  before  the  end  of  Hosier  term  ;  and,  if  deemed  satis- 
factory, the  name  Is  at  once  entered  on  the  boards  of  the 
college,  and  the  student  usually  comes  into  residence  the 
October  following,  when  the  academical  year  begins. 

Kaektlor  of  Arts  — 19  terms  on  the  boards  of  some  coll.,  10 
of  which  in  residence. 

Matter  tj  .  irt ,  -  II  \  ,.["  :t  w-  standing. 

Bachelor  of  /vicinity.— M. A.  of  7  yrs.  standing :  under  the 
0th  statute  of  Eli*.,  those  who  have  been  admitted  on 
the  boards  of  a  coll.  after  34  yrs.  old.  and  have  remain- 
ed so  10  yrs.  (the  2  last  of  which  must  be  in  res.),  are 
admissible  without  having  taken  any  other— these  are 
called  10  yrs.  men. 

Doctor  of  Divinity.— BJ>.  of  5,  and  M  A  of  13  yrs.  standing. 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. — Of  6  yrs.  standing  complete,  9 
terms  of  which  In  r.  -  .  or  B.A.  of  4  yrs.  standing. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Iahv.— B.C.L.  of  5  yrs.,  or  M.A.  of  7  yrs. 
standing. 

Bachelor  in  Medicine.— Of  5  yrs.  standing,  9  terms  of  w  hleh 
in  res. 

Doctor  in  Medicine.— Similar  to  that  degree  In  civil  law. 
Licentiate  in  Median*. — M.A.  or  B.A.  of  two  yrs.  standing. 
Bachelor  of  Music. — The  name  must  be  entered  on  the 

boards  of  some  coll.,  and  an  exercise  performed. 
Doctor  of  Afasic— Usually  B.M. 

Persons  having  the  rank  of  privy  counsellors,  bishops, 
noblemen,  and  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  are  entitled  to  have 
any  of  those  degrees  conferred  on  thern  without  complying 
with  the  regulations ;  and  knights  and  baronets  from  that 
of  M.A.  downward.  By  a  grace  passed  in  1 1*45,  these  are 
to  be  examined  and  approved  in  the  same  way  as  others, 
but  they  are  admissible  after  keeping  9  terms  ;  but  though 
none  can  claim  a  degree  In  right  of  nobility,  he.,  yet  hon- 
orary ones  are  often  conferred,  without  examination  or  resi- 
dence, on  eminent  Individuals. 

The  respective  orders  in  the  different  colleges  rank  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Hernia  of  Coll.,  who  are  generally  of  the  degree  of 
D.D. 

8.  The  Fellows,  who  are  doctors,  masters,  or  bachelors  of 
the  different  faculties. 

3.  Xobirmm,  who  are  graduates,  doctor i ,  and  MiJI.,  not  on 

the  foundation  (ihe  name  must  be  kept  on  the  college 
boards,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from  £i  to  £4  a  ycar>. 

4.  Bt.D.,  who  are  10  yrs.  men. 


i.  BocktUro  of  Civil  l*aw,  and  of  Phytic  f  these  wear  the 
hnbiu,  and  enjoy  all  the  various  privileges  of  M.A.,ex 
cept  that  of  voting  in  the  senate. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  are  considered  in  slefa  pupillary 

7.  Filiate  Commoner i,  usually  younger  sons  of  the  nobility 
or  sons  of  men  of  fortune,  hc\  who  have  the  privilege 
of  dining  at  the  same  table  as  the  fellows. 

8.  The  Scholars,  who  are  on  the  foundation. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  pay  for  their  chambers,  commons,  he-, 

and  comprise  the  chief  pan  of  the  students. 
10.  The  fitters,  students  of  limited  means,  who  usually 
have  free  commons,  and  oilier  emoluments. 


Since,  as  wo  liave  seen  above,  all  substantial  examina- 
tion for  degrees  Is  limited  to  the  initiatory  ones  of  bachelor 
(of  which  that  of  B.A.  Is  the  first,  and  only  really  important 
step),  the  necessary  education  of  the  different  coll.  is,  of 
course,  directed  to  that  object,  and  contingent,  in  its  unlaw 
and  scope,  on  the  qualifications  which  the  university  da— I 
fit  to  exact  at  their  public  examinations,  and  the  class- books 
they  order  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary 
course  of  study  for  B.A.  may  be  comprised  under  three 
heads— natural  philosophy,  theology, and  moral  nolle 
and  the  Utiles  tettres ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  the* 
students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  college  tutors,  which  are 
not  formal  harangues,  but  rather  of  a  catechetical  nature, 
intermixed  with  reading  and  discussion  ;  at  each  of  which 
a  limited  number  of  the  students  go  through  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Mime  mathematical  or  classical  work  with  the  tutors. 
Half-yearly  or  yearly  college  examinations  usually  lake 
place,  in  addition  to  these  lectures,  when  the  uames  of  the 
otinJeni*  uie  nrrmgeil  in  the  onler  ol  Hi.  ir  respective  merits. 
The  first  public  examination  of  a  student  lakes  placo  in  the 
Lent  and  October  terms  of  the  second  year  from  the  com* 
menccment  of  his  academical  residence.  After  the  exami- 
nation, the  candidates  are  arranged  in  two  classes — those 
who  have  passed  with  credit,  and  those  to  whom  the  ex 
aiuiners  have  only  not  refused  their  certificate  of  approval. 
A  second  examination  lakes  place.  In  Michaelmas  term,  of 
those  who  have  been  absent  from  the  former  by  permission, 
or  were  not  Uien  approved  of :  this  is  termed.  In  university 
phrase,  the  "  little  go."  Those  anxious  to  take  honours 
usually  engage  a  private  lulor  (who  is  not  necessarily  of 
their  own  coll.)  after  this,  in  order  to  secure  more  exclusive 
attention  and  assistance.  The  usual  fee  of  a  private  tutor 
is  £50  a  year.  After  this  preparatory  step,  those  who  art 
candidates  for  honours  perform  the  college  exercises  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  moderators:  these  are  usually 
Latin  theses,  propounded  and  opposed  In  a  syllogistic  form. 
The  senate-bouse  examination,  for  the  degree  of  B. A.,  com- 
mences on  the  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday  iu  Lent 
term,  and  continues  six  days.  The  previous  division  of  the 
candidates  for  honours  into  four  classes  has  recently  been 
discontinued,  and  the  same  questions  are  now  proposed 
throughout  the  examination,  to  all  whom  the  moderators 
judge,  from  the  previous  public  exercises  in  the  schools,  to 
be  qualified  for  examination  as  candidates  lor  mathematical 
honours  ;  and  of  the  six  examiners,  two  confine  themselves 
to  mathematical  subject*,  iwo  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  he.. 
aud  two  to  Paley's  Evidences  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  to 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  htu  The 
whole  Is  conducted  by  writing,  and  the  various  subjects  and 
problems  may  be  seen  in  the  annual  registers  of  the  uni- 
versity. Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  honours,  xoXXot, 
are  classed  and  examined  separately,  the  subjects  being — 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin 
classic  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  certain  questions  In 
maihemaucal  and  mechanical  science,  specified  in  a  printed 
schedule.  The  degrees  are  conferred  on  such  of  the  que*- 
rionlsu  as  pass,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  by  a 
subsequent  grace  of  the  sessile,  when  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  are  taken,  and  a  declaration  of  adherence  to 
the  sVoc nines  of  the  Church  of  England  is  required  to  be 
signed ;  but  previously  to  this,  on  the  last  examination  day, 
the  mathematical  tnpon  or  list  of  those  who  succeed  la  ob- 
taining an  honour,  is  exhibited,  formed  Into  three  divisions, 
that  of  wranglers,  and  of  senior  and  junior  uptimes,  ar 
ranged  according  to  merit,  or  "  hrackttud."  where  two  indi- 
viduals are  considered  on  an  equality.  The  senior  wrong, 
lership  is  the  highest  academical  honour  obtainable  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  general  admix 
slon  ad  respondendum  qnettiom,  an  examination  commences 
of  all  such  as  have  obtained  an  honour  at  the  mathematical 
examination  of  the  previous  January,  and  who  voluntarily 
offer  themselves  for  the  purpose  in  classical  learning  at  this 
examination  (which  continues  five  days),  translations  are 
required  of  passage!  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  written  answers  to  questions  arising  immediately  out 
of  such  passages.  The  names  of  those  who  obtain  honours 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions  (like  those  in  the  msthemat 
leal  iiipos  .  In  a  list  which  forms  the  classical  tripos  of  the 
year.   There  are  two  l-tpos  days,  one  for  wranglers  aad 
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umor  optimn.  the  other  for  junior  oacrsws,  when  these  are 
publicly  announced. 

The  annual  prut*  of  the  university  form  another  subject 
of  cow  petition  :  the  classical  one*  are—the  chancellor's  (old 
uiedilv  given  to  two  commencing  Bs.A.,  who,  having  at- 
U.  ..I  .-eni.p;  uptimes  .tt  leant,  show  themselves  tu<»t  pro- 
ficient In  classical  learning :  the*o  prizes  w  ere  tint  instituted 
in  1751.  A  third,  Ant  given  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
continued  by  the  present  chancellor,  is  for  the  best  English 
ode,  or  English  poem  in  heroic  verse.  Many  of  these  have 
been  published,  under  the  title  of"  Cambridge  Prize  Poems :" 
the  competition  is  limited  to  resident  under  graduates.  The 
members  representing  the  university  also  give  four  prices, 
of  15  guineas  each,  which  are  bestowed  on  two  B.A.'s  and 
two  under  graduates,  who  compose  the  best  dissertation*  in 
Latin  prose.  Brown's  three  gold  medals,  of  5  guineas  each, 
to  under  graduates,  are  given  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  the 
beat  Latin  ode,  and  the  best  Greek  or  Latin  epigram.  Por- 
aon's  prize  consists  of  one  or  more  Greek  hooks,  given  for 
the  best  translation  of  some  passage  in  Shakespeare.  B.  Jon- 
Massingrr,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into  tit.  ■  k  *.  r  . 


best  Information  on  moat  of  the  various  matters  connected 
with  this  university.; 

Cambridge,  p.  t.  semi-capital  with  Concord  of  Middlesex 
co.,  Mass.,  3  in.  N.W.  Boston,  -137  W.  Bit.  in  43°  *T  81"  N. 
laU  and  710  7  38"  VV.  long.  It  contains  three  parts :  Old- 
Cambridge  the  seat  of  the  university  ;  Cambridge-Port, 
about  halfway  between  the  university  and  the  bridge  lead- 
ing to  Boston  J  and  East-Cambridge,  formerly  Lcehmere's 
point,  opposite  to  the  N.  part  of  Boston,  the  seat  of  the 
court  house,  and  of  a  large  crown  glass  factory.  Cambridge 
U  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England,  having  been  in 
corported  by  the  name  of  Newtown  in  1630,  but  took  the 
name  of  Cambridge  in  163H.  It  contains  a  court  house,  Jail, 
state  arsenal,  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
835(1.000;  five  churches,  two  Unitarian,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  UulversaUst ;  one  foreign  commercial  and 
one  commission  house,  with  a  capital  of  940,000 ;  twenty 


The  mathematical  consists  of  two  annual  prizes,  of  £45 
•ach,  left  by  the  Rev.  R.  Smith,  and  given  to  two  commen- 
cing Bs.A.  who  prove  the  best  proficients  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  The  examination  take*  place  soon 
after  the  admission  of  queitionlsts :  the  competition  is  open, 
and  the  adjudicators  are  the  vice-chancellor,  the  master  of 
Trinity,  and  the  Lucaalan.  Ptumian,  and  Lmvndean  profes-  I 
son.  The  second  or  even  lower  wranglers  occasionally  be- 
come  first  prize  men ;  hence  It  forms.  In  some  sort,  a  court 

of  appeal  f'i> -ill  Hi"  itf  l-ii>n»  of  the  examiners.     <  .etirt, 

martbut,  preference  is  given  to  candidate*  of  Trln.  Coll.  In 
theology,  there  are  the  Norrtsian  and  Hale's  prizes.  The 
Seotonian  la  a  poetical  one ;  the  subject  is  proposed  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  poem  Is  to  be  sent  in  by  Michaelmas ;  that 
which  obtains  the  premium  is  printed  from  the  produce  of 
the  estate  left  for  the  purpose,  the  remainder  of  which  la 
given  to  the  author.  (A  selection  of  these  poems  has  been 
published  In  9  vols.  Bvo.)  The  aarrernly  tcholar$hip»  are 
also  publicly  contended  for.  and  are  given  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful candidates  In  classical  reading  and  composition  :  m 
this  respect  they  rank  first  in  the  classical  competitions  of 
the  university,  and  are  usually  extended  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  text  books.  The  examination  is  the  same  for  all, 
bat  most  Importance  Is  usually  attached  to  the  Pitt  scholar 
ship.  It  being  less  frequent  as  well  as  of  greater  pecuniary 
talue. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been,  and  may  be,  enter- 
tained a*  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  system  of  Instruc- 
tion pursued  at  this  and  the  sister  university.  Mathematics, 
and  the  sciences  closely  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
mathematics,  farm  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
studies  pursued  at  Cambridge  ,  and  the  chler  examinations, 
as  well  as  the  public  lectures,  honours,  and  emoluments, 
are  principally  rendered  subservient  to  their  advancement. 
A  critical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  I*  that  to  which  attention  Is  mainly  enforced 
at  this  university,  In  respect  to  classical  attainments.  Ori- 
ginal composition  form*  no  part  at  either  tripos  examina- 
tion, but  It  Is  made  a  leading  feature  in  the  competition  for 
scholarships  and  other  prizes. 

Of  the  importance  or  mathematical  studies  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  i  but  very  great,  and  apparently  well-found 
ed  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion given  to  them  at  Cambridge  be  the  best  means  of 
educating  accomplished  statesmen,  lawyers,  divines,  coun- 
try gentlemen,  or  even  manufacturer*  The  truth  I*,  that 
this  and  the  other  university  are  institution*  that  belong  to 
a  different  age;  and,  though  they  have  been  materially 
modified,  a  great  deal  yet  remain*  to  be  done  before  they 
become  suitable  place*  for  educating  the  noble  and  aspiring 
youth  of  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country 
(ike  Great  Britain. 
Lodging  within  the  walls  of  a  college  Is  not  enforced  on 
ler  graduates,  provided  there  be  no  vacant  rooms;  which 
y  probably  account  for  the  greater  increase  of  students 
trtculated  In  this  than  In  the  sister  university,  where  ret 
within  the  walls  is  enforced.  In  174H  there  were 
1500  member*  on  the  hoard*  ;  In  1838,  5555 ;  In  the  present 
year.  5898;  of  whom  9705  are  members  of  the  senate.  The 
collegiate  buildings  of  many  of  the  establishment*  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  augmented  of  late  yeas.  Those 
of  Trinity  are  the  largest  of  any  single  college  in  either 
university ;  those  of  St.  John  have  also  been  Increased  by 
a  large  quadrangle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cam.  forming 
one  of  the  finest  collegiate  edifices  In  the  kingdom.  7  V 
Statutrt  of  ike  Cnivrrnty,  printed  In  17R5:  the  Vnierrtitu 
Calmda re.  published  annually  ;  Classical  Exertion  in  t'nt- 
•«r«ttg  of  Cimhr.,  1st  and  9d  series  ;  It'krterltt  Principlti 
'  Univmitu  Education  i  Coloured  Plates  of  the  Costumes. 
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printing-offices,  one  bindery,  five  periodicals,  two  academies. 
45  students,  sixteen  schools,  9455  scholars.   Pop.  8400. 

Ills  the  scat  of  Cambridge  University,  the  oldest  and  best 
endowed  Institution  in  the  United  Stat,-.  It  originated  in 
1636,  by  the  grant  of  £400  sterling  by  the  general  court.  It 
was  founded  in  1638.  when  this  sum  was  increased  by  the 
donation  of  £800  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  of  Charles 
town,  from  which  circumstance  It  was  called  Harvard  Col 
lege.  In  honour  of  the  donor  ;  and  the  name  of  the  town 
wa*  changed  from  Newtown  to  that  of  Cambridge,  from 
the  name  of  the  seat  of  a  principal  university  In  England. 
The  college  was  sedulously  cherished  by  the  early  found- 
ers of  New-England,  and  afterward  furnished  most  of  the 
early  pastors  of  the  churches.  Its  funds  have  been  In- 
creased from  time  to  time,  and  now  amount  to  over  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  has  a  president,  twenty-nine  profes- 
sor* or  other  instructors,  ha*  had  5750  alumni,  of  whom 
1561  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  has  945  students, 
and  53,000  volumes  In  its  libraries,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  Stales.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth 
Wf-dne>dny  in  August.  The  buildings  con-.st  of  University 
Hall,  an  elegant  granite  edifice.  140  by  50  ft,  and  49  ft.  high, 
containing  a  chapel,  six  lecture-rooms,  dining  halls,  die. 
Harvard  flail,  a  brick  edifice,  108  by  40  ft.,  containing  the 
library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  mineraloglcal  cabinet; 
and  four  other  edifices,  four  stories  high,  denominated  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mollis,  Btoughton,  and  Holworthy  Halls,  con- 
taining room*  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students ; 
Holden  Chapel,  containing  the  anatomical  museum,  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  lecture-rooms ;  and  three  college  edi- 
fices of  wood,  occupied  by  the  students ;  Divinity  Hall,  for 
the  accommodation  of  theological  students  j  and  the  Medi- 
cal College,  vrith  a  spacious  brick  edifice,  located  In  Boston, 
connected  with  the  institution,  a  president'*  house,  dec. 
The  buildings  occupy  an  enclosed  plain  of  14  acre*.  It  has 
a  botanical  garden  of  8  acres,  containing  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  both  native  and  foreign. 
The  Medical  Institution  was  founded  in  1789;  has  six  pro- 
r«,  n'i  student.-  and  has  had  517  graduates.  The  ler- 
tun  s  commence  in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  No- 
vember, annually.  It  has  a  library  of  over  5000  volume*. 
A  coarse  is  also  delivered  at  the  university,  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  last  of  July.  The  course  of  Instruction  Is  com- 
pleted In  three  year*.  The  theological  school  has  a  course 
of  three  years,  and  the  student*  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Tuition  Is  afforded  free 
of  expense,  and  other  assistance  is  granted  when  necessary. 
Graduate*  of  other  colleges  are  admitted.  The  law  school 
was  founded  in  1817.  For  admission,  It  is  necessary  to  be 
a  graduate  of  some  college,  or  to  be  qualified  for  law  stu- 
dents, according  to  the  rules  of  court.  The  course  occupies 
three  years.   It  is  furnished  with  able  profeasors. 

Cambridge  was  a  place  of  Importance  In  the  early  history 
of  the  country,  and  Intimately  connected  with  Boston. 
The  first  printing-press  la  America  was  established  here  In 
163V  by  Stephen  Day,  and  the  first  work  printed  was  the 
Freeman'*  Oath.  It  was  long  the  literary  centre,  around 
which  the  arrect ions  of  the  colonists  clustered.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Islington,  at  ihe  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  90.000  militia  were  collected 
here,  and  July  3d,  1775,  Gen.  Washington  arrived  here,  and 
took  the  command  of  the  American  army.  Cambridge  la  a 
quiet,  rural  place,  well  suited  to  l>e  the  scat  of  the  Muses; 
while  Its  ready  access  to  Boston  gives  tt  all  the  advantages, 
and  some  of  the  danger*  too,  of  a  large  city. 

CsNaainoB,  p.  L,  Somerset  co..  Me.,  63  m.  N.  Augusta, 
658  W.  Bounded  8.E.  by  a  branch  of  Sebasticook  river. 
It  contains  one  store,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw-mill,  live 
school*,  IW»  scholars.  Pop.  461. 
C.Mnninur..  p.  t.,  Lamoille  co..  Vt.  48  m.  N.W.  Mont- 
!  W.  Watered  by  Lamoille  river,  which,  with 
■*,  ntfords  water-power.  Chartered  In  1781  ;  first 
1783.   It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congrega- 
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•jonal  and  one  Baptist  i  elf hi  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one 
grist-mill,  three  saw-mills,  seventeen  schools,  530  scholars 

Pop.  17V0. 

Cakskuhja,  p.  t„  Washington  to.,  N.Y.,  34  m.  N.  by  E. 
Albany,  404  W.  Watered  by  Uoosk  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries;. It  contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  throe  saw-mills, 
two  tanneries,  thirteen  schools,  297  scholars.  Pop.  3005. 
The  village  contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Associate 
Reformed  church,  100  dwellings,  and  about  TOO  inbab. 

Ca.mbb.id4B,  t-.  Coos  Co.,  N.H.  Bounded  Mi  by  L'mha- 
>>>!  lake.  Watered  by  Androscoggin  river.  Chartered  in 
1 7T:i.    Its  population  la  only  5. 

( 'AMBKinuK,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Dorchester  co.,  Md.,  61  m. 
S.K.  Annapolis,  lOt  W.  Situated  on  the  B.  side  of  Chop- 
tnnk  river,  IS  m.  from  Chesapeake  bay.  The  river  is  here 
i  m.  wide.  It  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  an  academy, 
with  a  fund  yielding  $500  annually  J  and  two  churches,  one 
Methodist  and  one  Episcopal. 

Camsridob,  p.  t.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  66  m.  S.W.  De- 
troit, 526  W.  It  contains  two  commission  houses,  one  saw- 
mill, four  schools,  114  scholars.   Pop.  644. 

Cambbidoi,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Guernsey  co.,  O.,  77  in.  E. 
Columbus,  316  W.  It  contains  one  academy,  35  students, 
nine  schools,  399  scholars.  Pop.  1845.  The  village,  situ- 
ated on  Wills'  creek,  contains  a  court-house  and  other 
county  buildiugs,  130  dwellings,  and  about  700  inhabitants. 
The  National  road  posses  through  it. 

CAMDEN,  county,  N.C.  Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Ante,  and  contains  298  so.  m.  Bounded  B.W.  by  Pasquo- 
tank river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  4149  neat  cattle,  3673 
sheep,  12,563  swine ;  and  produced  3739  bushels  of  wheat. 
285,574  of  Indian  com,  9480  of  oats,  15,455  of  potatoes,  6793 
pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty-one  stores,  eighleen  grist- 
mills, five  saw-mills,  five  distilleries,  one  academy,  70  stu- 
dents, six  schools,  169  scholars.  Pop. :  whites.  3844 ; 
•laves,  1661;  free  coloured,  158;  total,  5663.  Capital, 
J  nesourg. 

Cabwbk.  county,  Ga.  Situated  in  the  B  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  700  so.  m.  St.  Mary's  river  winds  along 
its  8.  border.  Separated  on  the  K.  from  the  Atlantic  by 
Cumberland  island,  which  extends  Its  whole  length  off  Its 
coast.  Drained  by  SantiUa  river.  It  contained,  in  1840, 
17,099  neat  cattle,  1453  sheep,  7203  swine;  and  produced 
68,565  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  53,575  of  potatoes,  1,006,440 
pounds  of  rice,  3,032,740  of  cotton,  20,450  of  sugar.  It  had 
fifteen  stores,  four  grist-mill*,  four  saw-mills,  five  tanneries, 
one  academy,  U0  student*,  eleven  schools,  138  scholars. 
Pop. :  whites  3004^,  slaves,  4040  ;  free  coloured,  33 ;  total, 

Camlks.  p.  t.,  Waldo  col  Me..  43  m.  EJ3.E.  Augusta.  10 
iu.  N.  Thomasion,  t«2  W.  Pleawmtly  situated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Penobscot  bay.  It  ha*  a  good  harbour  and  con- 
siderable navigation  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  fisheries.  Ship  building  is  carried  oa,  and  lime  is  man- 
ufactured and  exported.  The  heights,  back  of  the  village, 
present  a  fine  view  of  Penobscot  bay  and  its  islands.  It 
contains  forty-one  stores,  five  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills, 
two  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
one  academy,  100  students,  seventeen  schools,  1100  schol- 
flLf«V    Pop*  DUt  15. 

Camdbn,  p.  L,  Oneida  co.,  N.Y.,  128  m.  N.W.  Albany. 
397  W.  Drained  by  the  W.  branch  of  Fish  creek,  which 
flows  into  Oneida  lake.  It  contains  five  stores,  one  furnace, 
one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  six  grist-mills,  thirteen 
saw  mill*,  one  oil-mill,  five  tanneries,  one  academy,  60  stu- 
dents, fourteen  schools,  720  scholars.  Pop.  2331.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  the  8.  side  of  the  VV.  branch  of  Fish 
creek,  and  cwialn*  a  town  house,  three  churches,  100 
dwellings,  aud  about  700  inhabitants. 

'  im  r>  uv  p-t.,  and  port  of  entrv.  Gloucester  co.,  .V 
J.,  20  in.  8.8.W.  Trenton,  139  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side 
Of  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  Incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1631.  It  extends  24  m.  on  the  river  and  1  \  m. 
back  from  it.  Much  of  this  territory  is  still  employed  in 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  It 
consists  of  three  distinct  villages,  of  which  the  middle  is  the 
largest,  and  each  of  w  hkb  is  connected  with  Philadelphia 
ay  a  ferry.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  near  the  Philadel- 
phia side,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  not  above 
me  lower  village,  and  those  of  ISO  Ions  only  to  the  central 
part  of  Camden.  It  contains  six  churches,  two  Methodist, 
one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  two  Friends;  an  academy,  a 
'  ,  400  dwellings,  and  seventy  or  eighty  buildings  orcu- 
1  in  manufactures.  It  has  several  public  gardens.  The 
and  Amboy  rail  road  from  New- York  city  termi- 
nates here.  There  Is  also  a  railway  8.  to  Woodbury.  It 
has  thirteen  stotes,  capital  $28  400;  two  lumber  yards,  cap- 
ital 918,000  ;  one  turpentine  factory,  one  grist-mill,  five 
saw-mills,  three  printing-offices,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
and  one  periodical ;  total  capital  In 
three  academies,  840  students,  ton 
Pop.  3371. 
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Camdkn.  p.  t..  HI] 
537  W.   Pop.  174. 

crossed  1,  m.  S.W.  of  the  village  by  a 
bridge,  which  cost  $20,000.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this 
place  for  fiat  boats  of  70  tons.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  masonic  hall,  a  brick  market 
house,  a  public  library,  an  arsenal,  and  four  churches, 
some  of  which  are  elegant  buildings,  one  Methodist,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Baptist;  forty  store*, 
300  dwellings,  and  1000  Inhabitants.  One  mile  from  tho 
village  are  the  I>  Kalb  mills,  and  a  cotton -factory  wish 
1300  spindle*,  which  employs  60  hands.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  Aug.  16th,  1780,  between  Gen.  Galea  and  Lord 
Corn wal Its.  In  which  the  Americans  were  defeated;  and 
another  April  23d,  1781,  between  Gen.  Greene  and  Lord 
Rawdon.  Opposite  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  the  end 
of  Do  Kalb  street,  is  a  fine  white  marble  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German  by  birth,  a 
French  officer,  who  volunteered  in  the  American  causa, 
was  made  a  major-general  In  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
was  killed  In  the  above  first-named  battle. 

Camdbn  C.H.,  p.  v..  capital  of  Camden  co.,  N.C,  219  m. 
E.N.E.  Raleigh, 387  W.  Situated  on  the  K.  srdc  of  Pasquo- 
tank river.  It  contains  a  court  houw,  and  several  stores 
and  dwellings. 

Camdb.<i.  L,  Lorain  co.,  O.  It  has  four  schools,  UA 
scholars.    Pop.  504.  * 

CAMELFORI).  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, bund.  Leanewth.  on  the  Camel,  205  m.  W  S.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.  37  30  arris  ;  |>op.  of  do.  (lrMlj  8063 
The  town  is  mean  I)  built,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved.  It  has  a  commodious  town-hall,  built  in  lev*;  a 
free  school,  founded  in  1679,  ha*  an  annual  revenue  of  .£28 
10«. ;  and  there  are  a  few  minor  charities.  Market.  Friday  ; 
fairs  for  cattle,  Friday  after  March  10,  May  26.  June  17  and 
18.  and  Sent  5  Inbab.  mostly  enenecd  in  agriculture 
landlord  returned  2  mem.  to  tnc  H.  of  C.  froml.t  Bdff. 
VI  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  by  which  It 
was  disfranchised.  The  franchise  vested  In  a  self  elected 
corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  31  burgesses. 

CAMEL'S  RUMP,  or  HUMP,  Chittenden  co,  Vt.  It  la 
the  second  highest  peak  of  the  Green  mountains,  17  m.  W. 
Montpelier,  20  m.  S.E.  Burlington.  It  i*  on  the  E.  line  of 
Huntington  town.,  4188  ft  above  tide  water.  The  view 
from  Its  lop  Is  exceedingly  extensive,  embracing  lake  Cham- 
plain  and  iu  valley,  and  is  beautiful  and  grand.  It  can  be 
approached  Willi  carriages  within  3  m.  of  Ma  lop.  The 
rocks  which  compose  the  mountain  are  wholly  of 
slate. 

CAMERINO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.  i 
a  hill,  5  m.  8J3.W.  Ancona.  Pop.  41)00.  It  is  pretty 
built.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  w 
contains  some  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  aa  dues  the 
church  of  Omanxia ;  and  the  archieplscopal  palace,  a  fine 
building  surrounded  with  columns.  In  the  principal  square 
Is  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Siitus  V.  It  has  twelve  mono* 
terles,  and  seven  convents  for  women ;  and  is  the  sent  of 
an  archbishopric  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and 
of  a  university  founded  In  1737.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is 
spun  and  manufactured  here ;  but  the  business  is  rather  de- 
clining. 

CAMERON,  p.  t..  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y..  7  m.  8.  Bath,  2S5 
in .  W.S.W.  Albany.  304  W.  Watered  by  Caniateo  river,  a 
branch  of  Tioga  river.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  grist-mill,  seven  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  549 
scholars.    Pop.  1359. 

CAMILLUS,  p.  t,  Onondaga  co.,  N.Y.,  7  m.  W.  Syra- 
cuse, 139  m.  W.N.W.  Albany,  347  W.  The  Erie  canal 
passes  through  It  It  contains  one  Methodist  and  one  Pres- 
byterian church,  twelve  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist- 
mill, seven  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  schools,  934 
scholars.    Pop.  3957. 

CAMMIN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  Slates,  pro  v.  Pomem- 
nla,  cap.  clrc,  on  die  Dievenow,  about  5  m.  above  where  It 
tails  into  the  Baltic,  38  m.  N.  Stettin.  Pop.  3200.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suppressed  in  1648.  The 
fine  cathedral  still  remains,  and  the  chapter  continued  down 
to  1812.  There  Is  here  an  asylum  lor  noble  ladies,  and  a 
hospital,  distillation  Is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  fishery  Is  very  active. 

CAMPAGNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Priori  no  to  Cltra, 
cap.  di-ir.,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  18  ro  E.  Salerno. 
Pop.  7000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  a  superb  ca- 
thedral, three  imrish  churches,  several  convents,  a  college, 
a  hospital,  and  a  mext  de  mtU. 

CAMPAN,  a  town  of  I  ranee,  dep.  Hamea  Pyrenees,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Adour,  16  m.  8.8.E.  Tarbcs.  Pop.  «24n.  The 
bouses  are  mostly  built  of  marble.  This  town  gives  iu 
name  to  a  beautiful  valley,  fertile,  neat*,  and  full  of  life 
and  industry.  The  cottages  are  clean  and  comfortable; 
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id  A  the  neat,  well  -laid  out  gardens,  and  respectable 
of  the  Beaaantry,  evince  their  comfortable  condition.  (/■- 
flit' 4  Su-it-.rrland,  tec,  p.  960.) 

CAMPBELL,  county,  Va.  Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  the 
■tat*,  and  contain!  576  sq.  m.  Rounded  N.  by  James  river, 
and  8.  by  Staunton  river,  by  which  It  baa  a  boat  navigation 
to  the  Ude-watera  of  Chesapeake  hay  and  of  Albemarle 
•mind.  It  contained,  in  1840,  10,810  neat  cattle,  13,838 
sheep.  'JO, 99 1  swine  ;  and  produced  177,940  bushels  of 
wheut,  481,900  of  Indian  com,  297,538  of  oats,  20,622  of  po- 
tatoes, 163  ton*  of  hemp  and  flax.  3,957.193  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 4934  of  cotton,  (t  had  three  foreign  commission 
hour*-*,  ninety-four  n-t.nl  stores,  one  furnace,  noe  cotton- 
factory  with  1500  spindles,  eleven  dotiring-mllls,  thirty-four 
grist-mills,  thirty-eight  saw-mills,  nine  tanneries,  fifteen 
distilleries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
five  academies.  195  students,  twenty  schools,  3*9  scholars. 
Pop.:  whites,  10,913;  slaves,  10,045;  free  coloured,  778; 
total.  91,030.   Capital.  Campbell  OA 

Campbbll  (Ml.,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Campbell  Co.,  V.,  184  m. 
W.8.W.  Kichmond,  903  VV.  Situated  near  the  centra  of 
the  co.,  and  contains  the  county  buildings. 

Campbbll,  county,  Ga.  Situated  towards  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  300  aq.  m.  Watered  by  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  It  contained,  In  1840,  6164  neat  cattle,  3103 
•beep,  15,779  swine  ;  and  produced  37.901  bushels  of  wheat, 
831,4.5  of  Indian  corn,  18,194  of  oat*.  3864  of  potatoes,  7436 
pounds  of  tobacco,  895,737  of  cotton.  It  had  twelve  stores, 
thirteen  grist  mills,  eight  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  four- 
teen distilleries,  nineteen  schools,  469  scholars.  Pop. : 
whiles,  4596;  slaves,  849;  free  coloured,  2;  total,  5370. 
Capital,  Cnmpbellton. 

Campbkll.  counly,  Tenn.  Situated  in  the  \.i:  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  679  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  the  8. 
fork  of  Cumberland  river.  8.K.  by  Clinch  river.  Watered 
by  Powell's  river,  a  branch  of  Tennessee  river.  Cumber- 
land mountains  cross  Its  8.K.  pan.  It  contained,  in  1840. 
6863  neat  cattle,  4954  sheep,  3s\893  twist* ;  and  produced 
14,940  bushels  of  wheat,  1951  of  rye,  199,758  of  Indian  com. 
43,970  at  oats.  6154  of  potatoes,  1784  pounds  of  cotton,  5715 
of  sugar.  It  had  ten  stores,  thirty-seven  grist-mills,  seven 
saw  mills,  one  powder-mill,  live  tanneries,  nineteen  distil- 
leries, two  schools,  56  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  5831 ;  slaves, 
864 ;  free  coloured,  54 ;  total,  6140.   Capital.  Jacksborough. 

Cixrnd  i.,  county,  Ky.  Situated  In  the  If.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  360  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Ohio 
river.  Watered  by  Licking  river.  It  contained,  m  1840, 
3446  neat  cattle,  4071  sheep,  5589  swine;  and  produced 
87,709  bushels  of  wheat,  11 10  of  rye.  113,147  of  Indian  cum, 
19,167  of  oats,  15^71  of  potatoes,  98,010  pounds  of  tobacco. 
It  hail  three  stores,  eight  schools,  186  scholars.  Pop.  : 
whiles,  4931;  slaves,  889;  free  coloured,  4;  total,  5914. 
Capital.  Newport. 

Campbell,  l,  Warwick  co.,  la.  It  has  four  schools,  135 
scholars.    Pop.  959. 

Campbell,  l,  Steuben  co^  N.V.,  10  m.  8.E.  Bath,  209  m. 
W.S.  VV .  Albany.  Watered  by  Conhocton  river.  It  con- 
tains one  store,  two  fulling-mills,  one  wool  Ion -factory,  two 
grist  mills,  twelve  saw-unlls,  four  schools,  337  scholars. 
Pop.  859. 

CAM  I'll  RLLTON,  p.  r.,  capital  of  Campbell  co.,  Ga., 
103  m.  N.W.  Mllledgeville,  099  W.  Situated  on  both  sides 
of  Chattahoochee  river,  and  contains  the  county  buildings 
and  twenty-live  or  thirty  dwellings. 

CAMPBELTON,  a  sea-port  and  royal  bor.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Argyle,  being,  though  not  the  capital,  by  far  the  most 
Important  town  In  the  co.,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  long,  nar- 
row peninsula  of  Cantlre.  Pop.  In  1841,  6787.  It  consists 
of  two  lending  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
with  adjoining  streets  of  an  Inferior  description.  It  is  built 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  a  large  salt  water  loch,  or  Inlet  of  the 
sea,  about  3  m.  In  length  by  1  In  breadth,  forming  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  having  from  6  to  13  fathoms  water.  Two 
conical  insitlnr  hills  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  in- 
tercepting the  view  of  the  sea,  make  the  harbour  look  land- 
locked. Campbelton  was  at  one  time  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage under  the  name  of  Dnlaraan ;  but  having  begun  to 
rise  Into  Importance,  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  In  1700, 
when  its  present  name  was  conferred  on  it  in  honour  of  the 
noble  family  of  Argyle,  on  whose  property  It  Is  built.  The 
pari,  boundaries  of  the  burgh  are  very  extensive,  embracing 
a  CAOstderable  space  of  ground  on  both  sides  the  loch  not 
yet  built  on.  It  has  at  present  (1839)  no  fewer  than  twen- 
ty-eight distilleries,  which,  at  an  average,  pay  X'  100,000  to 
the  e*rise,  and  produce  about  600.000  gallons  of  spirits 
yearly.  There  are  47  maltsters,  but  in  many  instances  the 
i  person  la  both  distiller  and  malsier.  The  inhab.  also 
_  i  extensively  In  the  lierrtng  fishery,  a  branch  of  trade 
I  nt  one  period  of  the  year  gives  employment  to  several 
hundred  Individuals.  Many  of  the  females  are  engaged  In 
tambouring ;  while  hand  loom  weaving  Is  pretty  extensively 
earned  on  in  connexion  with  the  cotton  manufacture  In 
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Glasgow.  Coal  is  got  within  4  m.  of  the  burgh,  and  Is 
brought  thither  by  means  of  a  canal.  There  la  a  good 
quay  projecting  Into  the  bay,  but  accessible  only  at  high- 
water.   The  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  on  Its  extension 


might  render  it  available  for  vessels  of  any  burden  at  all 
times  of  the  tide.  There  Is  a  regular  steam  communication 
with  Glasgow  and  various  parts  of  the  mainland,  as  also, 
though  less  frequently,  with  Ireland.  The  climate  of 
Campbelton  is  regnrded  as  particularly  agreeable  and  salu- 
brious: hence  the  number  of  families  that  resort  thither, 
either  as  occasional  visiters  or  permanent  residents  Tin 
burgh  has  two  places  of  worship  connected  with  the  estab 
lished  church,  in  one  of  which  the  service  Is  performed  ic 
Gaelic  and  three  dissenting  chapels.  It  unites  with  Oban 
Inverary.  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  ol 
C.   Registered  electors  in  1838-39.  363. 

CAMP  CREEK,  t.,  Pike  co„  O.   It  contains  one  eaw 
mill,  six  schools,  181  scholars.    Pop.  998. 

CAM  PEACHY,  a  seaport  town  of  Moxico.  W.  coast  ol 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  the  Rio  Francisco.  95  m.  8. 
by  VY.Merida.la:.19<»5ri5"  N,long.fiOP38'  15"  W.  Pop. 
fluctuates  from  about  7000  to  about  14.000.  It  Is  walled 
and  defended  by  some  fortifications  which,  however,  are  of 
little  Importance.  It  haa  a  pier  about  50  yards  In  length  , 
but  the  water  Is  so  shallow  that  only  small  boats  can  come 
up  hi  it,  vessels  of  considerable  burden  anchoring  at  certain 
distances  off  shore,  according  to  their  draught  of  water.  It 
Is.  in  common  with  the  whole  of  this  coast.  111  supplied 
with  water,  that  which  it  obtained  from  wells  being  brack- 
ish. It  derives  Its  entire  Importance  from  its  being  the 
great  teat  of  the  logwood  trade ;  that  valuable  dye-wood, 
sometimes  called  Compeachy  wood  (Hrmalciflon  Cam 
prathianum).  being  found  in  greater  perfection  and  abun 
dance  In  the  adjoining  district  than  anywhere  else.  The 
Imports  of  logwood  Into  this  country  in  1836,  mostly  from 
Campeachy,  amounted  to  5637  tons.  The  other  export,  are 
wax,  the  produce  of  wild,  stingiest  bees,  with  tome  small 
quantities  of  cotton,  ate.  Campeachy  was  founded  In  1540, 
and  suffered  much  at  different  tunes  from  hostile  attacks, 
having  been  tacked  by  the  English  In  1659  j  by  Scott,  a  pi- 
rate. In  1678 ;  and  by  the  buccaneers  in  1685.  {Humboldt, 
Blount'i  .Immran  Pi'/el,  ire.) 

CAMPLI,  ■  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruxzo  Ultra,  I,  cap. 
rant.,  5  m.  N.  Teramo.  Pop.  0893.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
three  collegiate  churches,  an  abbey  of  Celettlne  monks, 
several  convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  mvnt  it  pitti. 

CAMPOBASSO,  a  lown  of  Naples,  cap.  prov.  Sannio,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain.  53  m.  N.E.  Naples.  Pop.  8000 
It  Is  fortified ;  Is  the  teat  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court ;  and 
has  a  collegiate  ami  four  parish  churches,  several  convents, 
a  rovai  college,  a  hospital,  and  an  almshouse.  The  best 
cutlery  made  In  Naples  is  produced  here ;  and  being  trav 
ened  by  llie  excellent  road  forming  a  communication  be 
twecn  the  capital  and  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic.  It  has  an 
extensive  commerce.  (Vict.  Gtog.;  batbi  Akrtgt,  ©d. 
1837,  p.  414.) 

CAMPO  K<  iRMIO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Friull, 
4  m.  S.W.  Udina.  Pop.  1600.  It  hi  famous  in  diplomatic 
history  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here  on  the  17tti 
of  October,  1797.  between  Austria  and  Prance. 

CAMPO  MAYOR,  a  fortified  and  frontier  lown  of  Portu 
gal,  prov.  Alentejo,  13  m.  N.N.E.  Elvas,  and  15  m.  N.W 
Bndajoz.  Pop.  4500.  It  Is  HI  built,  with  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  and  old  low  houses;  has  a  collegiate  church,  two 
convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  workhouse.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  In  1712  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine. 

CAMPOS,  a  town  of  the  Is!,  of  Majorca,  In  an  extensive 

filain,  33  m.  8.E.  Pnlma,  and  7  ru.  from  the  tea.  Pop.  4881. 
t  haa  In  Us  vicinity  a  hot  well  that  is  In  considerable  repu 
tation  ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  aalt  are  made  along 
the  coast.  The  surrounding  plain  is  very  fertile.  (Afinoas.J 
CAMPTON.  p.  t,  Grafton  co.,  N.I1,  47  m.  N.  by  W. 
Concord.  588  W.  Chartered  In  1767,  first  settled  In  1765. 
Watered  by  Pemlgewasset  river  and  Its  branches.  It  con 
tains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Baptist; 
three  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw 
nulls,  two  tanneries,  fourteen  schools,  486  scholars.  Pop 
1513. 

Cam ftoh,  p.  v..  Orange  t.,  Essex  co.,  N.Y.,  :U  m.  S.W. 
Newark,  53  m.  N.E.  Trenton,  318  W.  It  contains  nne 
Presbyterian  church,  and  one  of  stone,  three  stories  high, 
the  first  story  occupied  as  an  academy,  the  second  at  a 
church  free  to  all  denominations,  and  the  third  at  a  ma- 
sonic hall ;  three  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  and 
seventy  five  or  eighty  dwellings. 

CANAAN,  p.  t,  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  13  m.  E.  Norridg- 
wock.  36  m.  N.  by  E.  Augusta,  631  W.  Watered  by  a 
branch  of  Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  In  1788.  It  con- 
tains tree  stores,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  eleven  schools, 
555  scholars.    Pop.  1379. 

C asaar.  p.  C,  Grafton  co.,  N.H.,  41  m.  N.W.  Concord,  M 
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m  £.  Dartmouth  college,  496  W.  Chartered  in  1761,  first 
settled  in  1700.  It  contain*  three  churches,  two  Methodist 
and  one  Congregational  ;  three  stores,  two  fulling-mills, 
two  woollen-factories,  six  grist  mill*,  nine  sawmills,  one 
academy,  144  students,  sixteen  schools,  777  scholars.  Pop. 
1576. 

CiX*A.it,  p.  t,  Essex  eo.,  Vl,  31  m.  N.  Guildhall,  106  m. 
X.E.  Montuelier,  603  W.  Situated  in  the  extreme  X.E. 
part  of  the  state.  Chartered  in  1782,  first  settled  in  1785. 
It  has  two  stores,  five  schools,  100  scholars.   Pop.  378. 

Cinaax,  p.  t.(  Litchfield  co..  Ct,  42  m.  N.W.  Hartford,  18 
ax.  S.  by  W.  Litchfield,  343  W.  The  Houaakmlc  river 
bounds  It  on  the  \V.„  and  between  this  t  and  Salisbury,  hits 
a  fall  of  00  ft.  nearly  perpendicular,  presenting.  "> 


fall  in  the  state,  and  adbrds  extensive  water-power, 
stone  is  abundant,  and  the  lime,  which  Is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  la  extensively  exported.  Watered  by  Blackberry 
and  liollenback  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Housatonic,  and 
afford  water-power.  Iron  is  extensively  manufactured,  of 
ore  brought  from  the  W.  part  of  Salisbury.  It  contains  two 
Congregational  churches,  ten  stores,  eight  furnaces,  three 
fulling-mills,  two  woollen-factories,  three  grist-mills,  ten 
saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  academy,  90  students,  four- 
teen schools,  584  scholars.   Pop.  2166. 

Cawaa*  p.  t,  Columbia  m,  N.Y.,  90  m.  X.E.  Hudson. 
94  m.  8.E.  Albany.  362  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Kln- 
dcrhook  creek.  The  rail-roads  from  W.  Stockbridge  to 
and  also  to  Albany,  pass  through  it  It 
j  fulling  ml 
with  968 
one  acade 
scholars.   Pop.  1957. 

Canaan  p.  L,  Wayne  co.,  Pa^  ISO 
253  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Lackawaxen  creek.  The 
Carbondale  and  Honcsdale  railroad  passes  through  It  It 
has  one  store,  eleven  schools,  548  scholars.   Pop.  1462. 

Canaa*,  p.  t,  Wayne  co,  O.,  107  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  350 
W.   Pop.  1827. 

Canaan,  t.,  Madison  co.,  O.   It  has  two  stores,  one  full- 
ing-mill, one  grist-  mil  I,  three  saw-mills,  eight  schools,  315 
scholars.   Pop.  007. 
Canaan,  t,  Marlon  eo.,  O.   It  has  one  saw-mill,  five 
Pop.  1027. 
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Caxaan.  t,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  104. 

Cava  ax,  t..  Athens  co..  f ).,  4  in.  E.  Athena.  Wa 
by  Hockhocklng  river.   It  conuins  salt  works.   It  I 
stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  four  schools,  71 
urn.   Pop.  800. 

CANADA,  a  vast  territory  of  X.  America,  belonging  at 
present  to  Great  Britain,  lying  principally  in  a  X.E.  and  8 
VV.  direction,  along  the  N.  side  of  the  81  Laurence,  and 
the  X.  and  E.  sides  of  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Su- 
perior, between  57°  50'  and  00°  W.  long,  and  49°  and  59= 
X.  laL  The  other  portion  of  Canada,  or  that  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  St.  Laurence,  is  of  comparatively  limited  dimensions  : 
it  stretches  along  the  river  from  near  Montreal  to 
Gaspe.  at  its  embouchure,  having  on  the  H.  the  I 
the  U.  States  and  New  Brunswick.  On  the  N. 
has  Labrador  and  the  Inhospitable  territory 
the  X.W.  Company,  the  boundary  in  this  direction 
the  elevated  grounds,  or  water-sheds,  separating  the  riven 
which  run  8  to  the  St.  Laurence  and  the  great  lakes 
from  those  wbteh  run  .\ .  to  Davis's  straits  and  Hudson's 
bay.  The  length  of  Canada,  from  Aniuerstliurg,  on  Detroit 
river,  the  extreme  S.W.  limit  of  the  prov,  to  rAahlon  har- 
bour, On  the  strait  of  Belleisle.  its  extreme  N.E.  limit,  is 
about  1450  tn..  Its  breadth  may  vary  from  300  to  400  m.  Ira 
area  has  been  estimated  at  about' 350,000  sq.  m. ;  and  its 

two.  is  at  present  (1839}  probably  little  short  of  a  million, 
t  is  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  I  .a  wren  ee,  of  which 
it  includes  the  entire  X.  and  a  small  part  of  the  8.  di- 
vision. 

This  great  territory  is  divided  into  the  pro  vs.  of  Upper 
or,  as  they  might  be  designated.  English  and 
Canada.  The  Ottawa  or  Grand  river,  which  baa 
about  480  3W  X.  Int..  and  80©  W.  long,,  and 
in  an  Eit.E.  direction  till  It  unites  with  the  St.  Lau- 
rence, near  Montreal,  forms,  nearly  in  Its  whole  extent,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  prov*. ;  Lower  Cana- 
da comprising  the  whole  territory  lying  X.E.  of  the  Ottawa, 
on  both  sides  the  St.  Laurence  ;  while  Upper  Canada  com- 
prises all  the  territory  lying  S.  and  W.  of  that  river.  The 
latter  is  entirely  an  inland  prov. ;  but,  from  its  having  the 
great  lakes  and  a  part  of  the  St.  Laurence  for  its  boundary, 
it  has  a  vast  command  of  Internal  navigation,  and  a  ready 
access  to  the  ocean.  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  divk- 
provs.,  and  their  pop.  in  1835  and  1831.* 
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The  X.  portion  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  consists 
of  a  table-land,  little  of  which  has  been  hitherto  explored. 
In  Upper  Canada.  E.  of  Huron,  it  has  an  average  elevation 
of  perhaps  from  1200  to  1300  ft  It  is  covered  with  fore*!* 
Interspersed  with  ravines,  swnmps,  and  torrents ;  and 
abound*  with  lakes,  which,  anywhere  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  immense  lakes  of  this  continent  would  be 
deemed  of  considerable  size.  The  coast  of  Lower  Canada, 
N.E.  of  the  Saguenay,  is  less  lofty  than  S.W.  of  that  river, 
but  of  a  very  uninviting  description.  The  Interior  of  this 
part  of  the  country  Is  described  by  the  Indians  and  Esqui- 
maux, by  whom  alone  It  is  traversed,  as  composed  of  rocky 
cliffi-  and  low  hills,  scattered  over  barren  plains,  diversified 
with  thick  forests  of  stunted  pines,  and  chequered  with 
•mall  lakes.  There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ex- 
pectations once  entertained  of  finding  here  tracts  of  cultiva- 
ble land  will  never  be  realized :  but  hopes  are  still  cherish- 
ed that  the  district  may  contain  valuable  minerals.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Immense  district  of  Quebec  presents  a 
"  chaos  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  torrent*,  tenanted  only  by 
lid  beniK  and  a  few  wandering  Indiana."  (Murray.) 


Prom  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  to  cape  Tourment  near 
Quebec,  the  shore  of  the  St  Laurence  is  bold  and  desolate ; 
but  W.  of  this  point  a  plain  country  begins  lo  extend  inland, 
with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  15  to  40  in.,  rising  into  the 
table-land  behind  it  by  successive  terraces.  The  cultivated 
country  X.  of  Quebec  does  not  extend  far.  being  hemmed 
In  by  hill  ranges.  But  as  these  ranges  gradually  recede 
from  the  St  Laurence,  and  Uie  country,  at  first  diversified 
by  varied  eminences,  sinks  into  a  level  plain,  the  surface  of 
settled  and  cultivated  land  increases;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  as  we  approach  and  |ienetrate  Upper  Canada,  The 
peninsula  or  great  plain  of  this  prov..  between  lakes  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  comprising  about  20,000  sq.  m 
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It  is  of  varying  fertility ;  but.  on  the  whole,  ia 
Ueved  U >  be  the  beat  grain  country  of  any  of  the  more  \ 
portion*  of  the  American  continent.  A  large  part  of  this 
fine  plain  is  still  covered  with  lofty  forests  :  it  has,  however, 
some  prairies,  or  natural  meadows;  but  these  are  not  ex- 
tensive. At  some  remote  period  it  had  evidently  formed 
part  of  the  bed  of  a  vast  Inland  sen,  of  which  the  five  great 
lakes  having  been  the  deepest,  are  now  the  principal  re- 
maining portions.  X.  of  lake  Ontario,  two  terraces  inter- 
vene between  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  the 
tableland  in  the  N.,  decreasing  somewhat  In  fertility  as 
they  Increase  la  height,  and  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  plain  by  two  mnge*  of  lull*  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. The  most  8.  of  these  two  ranges  unites,  near  long. 
MP.  with  a  third,  which  passes  N.  and  8.  from  Natawaann- 

Ruay.  in  lake  Huron,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  lake  Ontario, 
e  combined  range,  after  encircling  the  head  of  the  latter 
lake,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Niagara  river,  forming  the 
ledge  over  which  are  the  celebrated  falls,  and  is  finally  lost 
In  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

That  part  of  Lower  Canada  8.  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ex- 
tending between  long.  79°  'W  and  ~*°  30'.  and  entering  Into 
the  distr.  of  Montreal,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  ex- 
tended plain  almost  completely  flat,  except  that  some  de- 
tached hills  diversify  the  surface,  (me  or  which,  that  of 
Rout  ine,  is  1100  ft.  In  height.  It  is  les»  extensive  than  the 
plain  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  contains  no 
large  towns,  bat  it  la  in  many  district*  equally  fertile  and 
well  watered,  and  the  cities  are  dependent  on  it  for  a  large 

Coportion  of  their  supplies.  To  the  8.  and  K.  it  nseends 
I  degrees  into  the  mountainous  region,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  the  British  and  U.  States'  territories.  The 
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ie  opposite  shore  ;  and  the  hill  ranges 
I  with  valleys  and  even  plains  of  some  extent, 
■  of  Which,  from  the  encouragement  affimled  by  the 
nous  markets  of  the  cap.,  have  been  brought  Into  very 
tolerable  cultivation.  E.  of  Ramoumekn,  the  country  is 
diversified  by  more  abrupt  eminences,  while  pop.  and  culture 
become  more  limited ;  and  in  the  district  of  Gnspe  the 
mountains  rise  into  two  chain*  of  considerable  elevation, 
enclosing  between  them  a  lofty  table-land  or  central  val- 
ley. The  most  southerly  of  these  chaina  bounds  on  Its  8. 
side  the  valley  of  the  Ristlgonehe  and  St.  John  river*.  The 
upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  John  form*  a  region  at 
least  QUO  or  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  covered  with 
•areata,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and,  according  to  M*Gregor  and 
In  point  of  fertility  to  any  part  of 
on  the  N.,  8.  and 


America:  enclosed  by  mountain  ranges  on  the  2V'„  S.  and 
W,  and  divided  Into  two  nearly  equal  perls  by  the  8t-  John 
river,  running  from  W.  to  K. 

be  great  lake*  indenting  the  W.  outline  of  the 
nada  contains,  aa  has  been  already  said,  numcr 
.  yet  still  considerable,  bodies  of  water.  In 
Lower  Canada,  the  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  estimated 
to  cover  3900  sq.  m.  of  surface ;  the  principal  of  the  former 
hitherto  discovered  are  lake  St.  John,  with  an  area  of  5-10 
fq.  m. ;  those  of  Manicouogan,  Piretlbbe.  and  other*  N.  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  nnd  Mephrauuu.'<>i!.  air,,  S.  of  that  river. 
In  Upper  Canada,  the  chief  known  are  .N'ipl.-sing  hike, 
Temiscaming,  and  St.  Ann's,  in  the  high  table-land ;  and 
the  Siuicoe  lake  In  the  upper  terrace  country  of  Home  dis- 
trict. 

Among  the  rivers  felling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  or  into 
the  lakes  which  form  a  part  of  Its  system,  there  are  some 
deserving  of  especial  mention  here  for  their  utility  aa  regards 
navigation  or  their  agency  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  In  the 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Thame*  originate*  In  the 
district  of  London,  by  the  unlet 
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between  the  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario  i*  apparently 
impeded  only  by  the  intervention  of  this  short  portage,  and 
by  the  rapids  of  the  Severn,  which  river  la,  however,  no 
more  than  J»  m.  in  length.  The  other  affluents  of  the  Bt. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  are  elsewhere  treated  of. 
j  (Sse  Lawrence,  St.,  ate.)  If  we  except  the  Bt.  John,  the 
|  Ristigouche,  which  bounds  the  district  of  Gaspe  8.,  and 
i  falls  into  Chalour  bay.  i*  the  only  river  of  any  importance 
|  In  Canada  not  belonging  to  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  (Bo* 
rkeltr,  Harhr  M' Grtgvr,  Mali,  4-c.) 
CUmatr. —  The  climate  of  Canada  is  subject  to  great  ex 
I  t  re  rues  of  beat  and  cold ;  the  thermometer  ranging  betweer 
104°  above,  and  30°  below,  the  aero  of  Fahr.  In  each  an 
extensive  region  there  b,  of  course,  some  difference  in  this 
respect :  as  we  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  only  a  more  8. 
parallel  is  reached,  but  the  country  Is  less  wild  and  , 
than  that  near  its  entrance ;  so  that,  whilst  Quel 
been  said  to  have  the  summer  of  Parts,  and  the  v 
Petersburg,  the  great  plain  of  lake  Erie  has  the  ell 
Philadelphia.  Still  the  Canadian  climate,  as  a  whe 
be  considered  very  severe ;  all  the  streams  are  lo> 
by  Ireland  the  ground  Is  covered  everywhere,  to  an  average 
depth  of  3  or  fl  ft.,  by  snow,  for  four  or  Ave  months  of  every 
year.  Frosts  usually  commence  In  Oct.,  while  the  weather, 
by  day,  la  still  mild  and  serene.  But  with  Nov.  begins  a 
succession  of  snow-storms  and  tempests,  from  the  N.  and 
F..,  accompanied  by  a  great  Increase  of  cold  ;  and  this  sort 
of  weather  usually  continues  to  the  2d  or  3d  week  of  Dec. 
w  hen  the  atmosphere  again  become*  serene,  but  the  cold 
still  more  intense,  so  that  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen 
over.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Ap  " 
the  beginning  of  May, 
with  load  report*  like  tl 
increase  of  temperature 

Its  growth  almost  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  so  that  apriiig  i 
summer  ran  scarcely  be  recognised  as  distinct  seasons. 
May  and  June  are  occasionally  net,  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  farmer,  whose  seed-time  this  1*  (to  be  followed  by  bar 
vest  towards  the  end  of  Aug.) ;  but  usunlly,  the  summer* 
are  very  fine.  Thunder-storm*  are  often  of  great  violence, 
and  the  aurora  boreal  Is  is  frequent  and  vivid :  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  those  from  the  8.W.  are  usually  accompanied 
by  clear  and  serene  weather ;  those  from  the  N  .E.  by  con- 
tinued rain  in  summer,  and  snow  in  winter ;  while  a  N.W. 
breeze  I*  usually  dry,  with  severe  cold.  Fogs  (except  In 
the  district  of  Ganpr)  are  of  unusual  occurrence.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  hibab.  that  the  winters  are 
gradually  becoming  leas  severe :  and  this  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  clearance  of  the  forests  and  the  increased  extent 
of  cultivated  surface ;  for,  while  the  state  of  climate  (espe- 
cially of  humidity)  influences  vegetation,  that,  in  turn, 
reacts  on  climate.  Humboldt's  reasoning  and  tables  (Mi- 
moire*  d\*reeai/,  torn.  Hi.)  may  be  satisfactorily  referred  to 
for  the  condition*  that  have  the  greatest  and  moat  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  Canadian  climate. 

The  length  and  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter  Is  a 
heavy  drawback  on  the  country,  and  laya  the  farmer  under 
serious  difficulties  and  privations  not  experienced  In  coun- 
tries where  the  climate  is  milder,  as  In  the  contiguous  terri- 
tories of  Indiana  and  Itltnol*.  For  five  or  six  months  almost 
all  agricultural  operations  ore  suspended,  so  that  time  is  not 
left  in  the  rest  of  the  year  for  the  proper  prc|iarauon  of  the 
ground  for  the  crops  and  oilier  necessary  labours.  It  if 
clear  too,  that  horses,  cattle,  and  other  farm  stock,  must 
require  a  proportionally  large  supply  of  fodder  for  their  keep  j 
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of  Huron  and  Erie.  The  Thames  la  navigable  for 
to  Chatham.  15  m.  up,  and  for  boats  nearly  to 
It  Intersects  nnd  waters  a  line  and  fertile  coun- 
try. Beside*  Chatham,  small  towns,  with  the  pompous 
name*  of  London  and  Oxford,  are  situated  upon  its  banks. 
Next  in  magnitude  to  the  Thames  far  the  Ouse.  This  river 
rises  in  the  Home  district,  about  Int.  44°,  long.  80°  Kf,  runs 
generally  S.E  .  and  falls  into  lake  Erie  near  Its  N.E.  ex- 
tremity. Parallel  to  this  river  for  about  90  m.,  run*  the 
Welland  or  Chlppeway  river,  which.  In  one  part  of  Its 
course,  forms  a  portion  of  the  canal  between  the  Ouse  and 
lake  Ontario,  bv  means  of  which  the  fall*  of  Niagara  arc 
The  Trent,  In  the  district  of  Newcastle,  connects 
t*tunreon,  and  several  others  In  the 
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U.  States.  (7W  is  .imrrira.it.  354.)  In  these  respects, 
however,  there  I*  a  material  difference  between  the  lewer 
nnd  the  upper  province.  In  the  latter  the  severity  and  the 
length  of  the  winter  are  considerably  diminished.  The 
Kill,  too.  Is  generally  better ;  and  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
Improve*  n*  we  draw  nearer  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  province. 

Most  of  the  causes  that  contribute  to  make  the  climate  of 
the  northern  part  of  America  more  severe,  and  subject  to 
greater  extreme*  than  that  of  Europe,  in  the  same  parallel, 
bear  with  especial  force  on  the.  Canadian  region*.  The 
greater  portion  of  lliese  provinces  i*  covered  by  extensive 
forest* ;  the  tree*  composing  which  (especially  in  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  parts)  do  not,  generally  speaking, 
attain  the  same  lofty  size  aa  those  of  the  U.  Stales,  nor 
flourish  with  the  same  exuberant  vitality :  the  pine  family, 
and  various  species  of  evergreens,  are  the  most  numerous 
and  predominant.   Among  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  arc. 

American  firs,  Weymouth  and  Canadian 
,.ar  {Thuya occidfnUUu),  maple, birch,  Ameri- 
wood.  hickory,  two  or  three  species  of  wild 
cherry,  and  numerous  specie*  of  oak.   Like  the  rest  of  the 
American  continent,  moat  of  the  plan  is  and  atoms!*  diner 
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specifically  frmn  those  of  the  Old  World.  Many  of  the 
smaller  kind*  of  annual  and  perennial  plants  are  common 
lo  Canada  and  regk>ni  lying  much  limber  to  the  8.,  which 
may  bq  accounted  for  by  the  high  summer  temperature, 
while  the  deep  winter  snows  effectually  protect  their  roots 
through  the  severest  season*  ;  but  the  trees  and  larger 
shrubs,  which  And  no  such  shelter,  belong  for  Uic  most  port 
to  more  northern  and  arctic  regions.  Of  the  smaller  planus 
the  Zi-.ama  aquatic*  maybe  noticed  as  peculiar  to  Canada, 
and  abounding  in  moat  of  the  swamps  (a  grass  not  unlike 
rice,  and  affording  food  to  birds,  and  occasionally  to  the 
Indian  tribes),  and  the  ginseng,  and  Canadian  illy,  common 
to  this  country  and  Kamtschaiku.  From  the  sup  of  the 
maple  (ater  laecXannuux),  as  it  rise*  In  the  earlier  part  of 
spring,  sugar  is  made  In  considerable  quantities  ;  in  collect- 
ing which,  from  trees  scattered  over  thousands  of  acres, 
while  the  snow  still  covers  the  ground,  much  hardship  is 
frequently  endured :  these  districts  arc  called  sugarics,  and 
are  a  valuable  description  of  property.  The  mode  of  pro- 
curing it  is  by  inserting  a  small  cane  shoot  through  an  in- 
cision made  In  the  hark,  the  sap  being  received  in  a  wooden 
trough  placed  under  it ;  it  is  afterwards  boiled,  and  then  lelt 
to  cool  into  a  hard  solid  mass,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  is  moulded  by  the  form  of  the  jars  which  contain  it ; 
the  value  of  the  article  Is  about  half  of  that  produced  from 
the  sugar-cane.  Most  of  the  oak  growing  in  the  woods  is 
unfit  lor  shipbuilding,  and  the  gremter  part  of  the  limber 
used  for  that  purpose  is  imported  frum  New  England.  The 
species  called  the  live  oak,  which  grows  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  colony,  Is,  however,  said  to  be  well  adapted  for 
ship  timber ;  the  various  kinds  of  wood  available  for  no 
other  purpose,  serve  to  supply  the  pot  and  pearl-ash  manu- 
factories. Among  the  wild  animals  ranging  through  these 
unreclaimed  regions,  arc  the  American  elk,  fallow  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild-cat,  raccoon,  martin,  otter,  and  various 
species  of  Vienrm  and  Mutttt* ;  the  beaver,  hare,  grey 
and  red  squirrel ;  and  In  the  more  southern  parts,  the  buf- 
falo and  roebuck :  the  bears  usually  hibernate,  if  the  season 
has  enabled  them  to  get  sufficiently  fat  for  the  purpose ;  If 
not,  they  migrate  to  a  more  southerly  climate.  HteAard- 
*•■'«  Fauna  Borcalia,  p.  10. j  Among  the  birds,  may  be 
noticed  the  wild  pigeon,  quail,  partridge,  and  different  kinds 
of  grouse ;  of  the  water  birds,  the  species  are  very  nume- 
rous, as  might  be  Inferred  from  the  general  character  of  the 
region,  where,  In  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
numerous  lakes  occupying  the  derated  table  lands  around 
it,  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  la  col- 
lected ;  a  humming  bird  (the  smallest  of  it*  genus)  Is  also 
Indigenous  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Uucbec  gardens,  flitting 
round  the  flowers,  and  constantly  on  the  wing.  Among 
the  reptiles,  the  rattlesnake  Is  occasionally  met  with.  Fish, 
in  great  variety  and  abundance,  are  found  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers;  In  which  respect  few  streams  can  nval  the  8L 
Lawrence  ;  the  sturgeon  is  common,  and  the  salmon  and 
herring  fisheries  are  considerable  ;  seals  are  also  met  with 
occasionally,  In  large  shunU,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river. 
Forests  ran  only  exist  where  the  prevailing  winds  bring 
with  them  sufficient  moisture,  but  they  may  usually  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  no  leas  than 
of  the  humidity  of  the  climate :  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
taken  generally,  Canada  must  be  considered  n  fertile  region  ; 
the  upper  province  much  more  so  than  the  lower  one. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  different  kind*  of  grain  and 
i»T  pulse,  are  successfully  cultivated ;  aa  are  all  the  com- 
moner fruits  and  vegetables  of  Knglnnd  ;  melons  of  different 
species  abound,  and  are  probably  Indigenous :  aa  are  also 
the  straw  berry  and  raspberry  :  these  last  nourish  luxuriantly 
in  the  woods ;  and  on  the  plains  behind  Quebec  are  gathered 
in  great  quantities,  and  taken  to  that  market.  Pears  and 
apples  succeed  well,  both  there  and  at  Montreal  j  and  on 
the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  the  grape,  peach,  and  nectarine,  as 
well  as  all  the  hardier  kinds  or  fruit,  arrive  at  the  greatest 
perfection. 

Canada  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  hut  Iron 
abounds  in  Mime  districts ;  veins  of  silver-lead  have  been 
met  with  in  St.  Paul's  bay,  (SO  m.  below  Quebec),  and 
coals,  salt,  and  sulphur,  are  also  known  to  exist  In  the 
colony.  No  volcanoes  have  been  discovered,  but  authentic 
accounts  are  preserved  of  several  violent  earthquakes: 
among  others,  one  In  ltitO,  when  tremendous  convulsions, 
lasting  for  six  months,  extended  from  Quebec  to  Tndeausac 
130  m.  below  it),  which  broke  up  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  and 
caused  many  great  land-slips  and  dislocations;  In  1791, 
earthquakes  were  also  frequent  and  violent,  in  the  same 
region  ;  and  the  shores,  both  of  the  gulf  and  river  8l  Law- 
rence (like  those  of  the  great  lakes,  aa  previously  noticed), 
present  many  proofs  of  former  convulsions  in  the  horizontal 
banks  of  recent  shingle  and  shells,  and  In  elevated  lime- 
stone strata,  with  wave-scooped  marks,  and  Itthodomous 
perforations,  that  occur  on  various  parts  of  the  shores. 
I  l.urll't  Orologv,  Vol.  II.) 
f'tofU.— The  majority  of  the  population  In  Lower  Canada 


are  of  French  origin,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  settlers  from  Normandy .  established  In  the  colony  pre- 
viously to  1720.   Their  number  at  that  period  was  about 
70,0UU,  and  In  1831  they  hail  Increased  (according  to  Use 
census)  to  upwards  of  400,000 ;  the  most  rapid  augments 
tion  probably  of  any  on  record  from  births  alone.  Neither 
the  conquest,  nor  the  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed, 
has  w rough  I  any  great  change  in  tlietr  character  and  habits ; 
nor  has  their  increasing  numbers  Induced  them  to  make 
any  considerable  encroachments  an  the  wilderness  around 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  continued  within  their  original 
limits,  subdividing  the  land  more  and  more,  and  submitting 
to  a  constantly  decreasing  ratio  of  comfort.    They  are 
frugal,  honest.  Industrious,  and  hospitable,  but  cling  with 
unreasoning  tenacity  to  ancient  prejudices  and  customs ;  by 
temperament  cheerful,  social,  engaging,  and  (frum  the 
highest  to  the  lowest)  distinguished  for  courtesy  and  teal 
politeness,  they  retain  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
French  provinces  under  the  ancient  regime,  and  present 
the  spectacle  of  an  old,  uneducated,  stationary  society,  in  a 
new  and  progressive  world.    A  few  selgnorial  families  pea 
seas  large,  but  not  very  valuable,  properties .  the  class 
wholly  dependent  on  wages  Is  a  very  small  one  ;  and  the 
great  majority  consists  of  a  hard-working  yeomanry  (usually 
called  habitant  i,  among  whom  there  is  almost  a  universal 
equality  of  condition  and  property,  and  of  Ignorance  too ; 
for  scarcely  one  of  them  can  read  or  write.   From  the  pub- 
lic colleges  and  seminaries  established  In  the  cities  and 
other  central  points  by  the  early  possessors  of  the  country, 
chiefly  by  the  Jesuits  (where  the  education  resembles  that 
of  our  public  grammar  schools,  and  Is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  clergy),  betw  een  200  and  300  annually  finish 
their  education,  and  are  dispersed  through  the  community : 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  are  of  the  class  of  aesi'Uas,  and 
return  to  reside  among  them,  mostly  as  notaries  or  sur- 
geons ;  and  thus,  living  on  terms  of  complete  social  equality, 
though  with  greatly  superior  knowledge.  In  communities 
which  possess  nothing  in  the  shape  of  municipal  institutions, 
they  possess  almost  despotic  Influence  over  popular  opinion 
and  conduct  in  all  public  matters.   The  habitant  under  the 
old  feudal  tenures  have  cleared  two  or  three  belts  of  land 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  cultivate  them  on  Use  worst 
system  of  small  farming  ;  their  farms  and  residences  being 
all  so  connected,  that  the  country  of  the  setgnone*  appears 
like  a  continuous  village.   They  spin  and  weave  their  own 
wool  and  flax,  and  make  their  own  soap,  candles,  and  sugar. 
What  energy  and  enterprise  there  exists  m  the  community 
(beyond  the  portion  required  by  this  sort  of  routine)  Is  ex- 
erted In  the  fur  trade  and  in  hunung,  which,  it  appears, 
they  still  monopolize  through  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   (Lard  Durham'*  lUfrt,  p.  11-13.)   The  Anglo- 
Saxon  portion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  consists 
almost  wholly  of  persons  who  base  emigrated  from  the 
In  I  ted  Kingdom,  or  the  descendants  of  such,  subsequent  to 
1750.    A  considerable  addition  was  made  to  their  numbers 
by  U.  S.  loyalists  In  1787 ;  at  a  subsequent  period  many 
families  from  Vermont  have  settled  In  the  townships  ad 
joining  that  state,  and  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
Land  Company,  many  hove  emigrated  through  their  ex- 
ertions.  A  majority  of  the  labouring  class  In  this  portion  of 
the  population  are  Irish  Catholics ;  the  rest  are  English  or 
Scotch  Protestants,  by  whom  the  resources  of  the  country, 
so  far  at  they  have  been  called  forth,  have  been  mainly 
developed,   it  Is  also  by  these  that  the  Internal  and  foreign 
commerce  has  been  created,  which  Is  wholly  In  their  hands, 
as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  province : 
besides  this,  they  possess  the  best  cultivated  farms  In  the 
province,  and  are  owners  of  fully  half  the  more  valuable 
seignurles.    (Aord  Durham' t  Rrfort,  p.  14.)    The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  upper  province  consist  principally  of  the  de- 
scendants of  L.  8.  loyalists,  previously  to  17b7,  and  of  sub- 
sequent settlers,  or  their  descendants,  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  States:  an  extensive  emigration  from  the 
former,  subsequent  lo  1828,  nearly  doubled  the  previous 
population  of  the  province.   Of  the  immigrants  from  the 
U.  Kingdom,  many  were  half-pay  army  or  navy  officers, 
and  of  the  working  classes  n  considerable  proportion  were 
Irish.   The  Catholic  population  of  the  upper  province  If 
estimated  at  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole :  in  the  bark  part 
of  the  Niagara  district  some  Dutch  settlers  arc  established ; 
and  a  few  French  families  along  the  Detroit.   The  popula- 
tion nt  present  Is  estimated  at  400,000,  scattered  for  the 
most  part  along  on  extensive  frontier,  with  very  imperfect 
means  of  Inter-communication;  the  more  thickly-settled 
districts  being,  of  course,  in  the  occupation  of  the  older 
section  of  residents,  who  are  for  the  most  part  owners  also 
of  the  wild  lands  In  those  districts.   The  number  of  lmml 
grants  from  the  V.  Kingdom,  w  hich  landed  at  the  port  of 
Quebec  in  the  nine  years  ending  1838,  amounted  to  5*3.080 
of  these,  166,000  proceeded  to  the  upper  province ;  but  of 
the  whole  number,  from  50  to  00  per  rent.,  rt  rmtgrattd. 
after  n  short  residence,  to  the  U.  States.  The 
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number  which  emigrated  In  any  one  year  wu  In  1834, 
when  51,7+8  arrived  at  Quebec  ;  the  smallest  number  woe 
in  1838,  when  4993  only  reached  thai  port.  Within  the 
period  spoken  of  there  were  alio  50,01m)  estimated  to  have 
reached  the  provinces  by  way  of  New  York;  and  the  Krie 
canal :  a  like  proportion  of  w  hum  also  rc-emigruled.  (Lard 
Durham  »  Report,  p.  76, 77,  Append.  C.)  The  arrangements 
uwde  for  conveying  and  locating  these  immigrants  (mostly 
of  the  |H«>r  labouring  classes,  and  tw  o  thirds  of  the  number 
'  a)  were  roost  Imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  ;  causing  an 
i  amount  of  suffering  to  them,  and  a  very  great  in- 
nce  and  alarm  to  the  residents  of  Uuehec.  The 
crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  deficiency  of  food,  Induced 
disorders  of  an  Infectious  nature,  so  that  n  quarantine  station 
had  to  be  established  at  Grouse  isle  (a  desert  spot  about  10 
m.  below  Uuebec,  and  a  fever  hospital  on  point  Levi},  to 
obviate  the  spread  ut  infection  through  the  city  ;  and  funds 
had  to  be  raised  and  distributed,  by  a  voluntary  society,  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  such  as  were  unable  to  obtain  or  until 
for  employment. 

The  disturbances  of  which  Canada  has  been  recently 
the  theatre,  and  which,  It  I*  not  very  likely,  will  soon  sub- 
side, wilt  most  probably  prevent,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
any  considerable  influx  of  immigrants.  Ami,  certainly,  if 
we  look  to  the  well-l«kng  of  the  immiarants,  which  Is  the 
principal  consideration,  this  is  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  of- 
fers incomparably  greater  advantages  to  industrious  immi- 
grants, w  hether  with  or  without  capital,  than  can  be  enjoy- 
ed in  any  part  of  Canada.  It  has  a  better  climate,  a  better 
and  a  cheaper  soil,  and  is  free  from  lite  greater  number  of 
i  social  grievances  that  disturb  and  imbltter  society  la 
The  wonder.  In  fact,  is,  not  that  so  many  of  the 
ala  to  Canada  have  left  it  for  Urn  I'.  States,  but  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  them  should  have  remained  be- 


The  native  Indian  tribes  still  occupy  portions  of  this  col- 
ony on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent towards  the  M.  boundaries  :  but  their  number*  are  rap- 
idly diminishing,  and  they  are  last  degenerating  from  their 
original  spirit  anil  character,  ao  that  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  race  seems  inevitable,  as  civilization  advances  on  the 
wilderness,  to  which,  only,  they  appear  to  be  adapted.  Va- 
rious attempts  have  been  made,  from  1776  downward,  to 
settle  and  instruct  them  In  agriculture  and  the  arts,  but  with 
little  success.  There  are  five  of  these  settlements  In  the 
lower  province  ;  the  number  of  Indians  at  which  Is  estima- 
ted at  MX!,  the  most  numerous  being  the  Iroquois  and  Al- 
fonqolna.  (Pari.  Report,  1837  j  Report  of  Otn.  Darling. 
1B8B.)  It  Is  stated  in  these  reports  that  some  years  back 
the  Indians  were  able  to  supply  our  settlements  (then  mif- 
fering  from  famine)  with  some  coin ;  but  they  have  been 
driven  back  by  subsequent  settlers  ;  and  the  introduction 
of  the  fur  trade  has  also  tended  to  indispose  them  from  set- 
tling :  those  located  on  the  reserves  of  the  colony  are  a  de- 
generate race,  and  live  much  like  the  gypsies  among  us. 
Those  of  the  Six  Natloos  (who  were  the  lirm  allies  of  the 
British  In  the  first  American  war)  nre  estimated  at  21*9; 
the  Mohawks  of  the  bay  of  Qulnle  337  ;  the  other  tribes 
at  64*j ;  ihey  occupy  tracts  along  the  rivers  St  Clair,  Aax 
Sable*  Detroit,  Thames,  Ouse.  and  Credit ;  lakes  Hlroeoe. 
Bice.  Mud.  and  Balsam,  and  Point  Peter  :  the  great  Manl- 
touwanning  (containing  about  1 ,000.(100  acres)  Is  also  ap- 
propriated to  Indians,  who  choose  to  settle.  The  lands  are 
held  under  the  crown  in  joint  tenancy  u>  them  and  their 
pustenty.  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  leased  or  sold  without 
Its  consent.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  tribes  round 
the  shores  of  lake  Michigan  and  the  8.  aide  of  lake  Supe- 
rior (about  -2000  In  nil),  who  consider  themselves  as  owing 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  attend  to  receive  pres- 
ents annually  :  there  are  also  many  tribes  on  the  N.  sides 
of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  who  consider  that  vast  tract 
their  own,  and  occupy  It  as  hunting-grounds.  Large  sums 
have  been  expended  by  religious  societies  In  futile  efforts  to 
Improve  them  :  and  the  Indian  department  of  government 
has  occasionally  cost  £1.10.000  in  a  single  year :  the  object 
of  the  last,  however,  has  rather  been  to  make  the  services 
of  the  Indians  available  In  wnr.  titan  with  a  view  to  their 
pertmiKM  improvement  ,•  c It. -  Hudson's  Hay  anil  Canada 
companies  have,  also,  not  scruple!  to  employ  them  in  the 
same  way ;  and  the  report  above  referred  to  stales,  that 
without  a  change  of  system  in  both  rrsis-cts  "the  fate  of 
th*  Indians  is  sealed."  But  the  truth  K  that,  however  It 
may  be  changed,  their  fate  is  "  sealed."  Ext  >i  r.,  nre  h.n 
sufficiently  proved  that  tlie  red  men  are  incapable  of  any 
real  civilization  ,  and  nothing  can  prevent  tlielr  extermina- 
tion other  than  tho  abiding  by  a  determination  not  to  enter 
their  territories,  or  to  interfere  In  any  degree  with  their 


SB  KsH  .wonder  ibsi  lb,,  hu  s»t  India  to  eiriust  sad  rhrntiun* 
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grounds,  habits,  or  pursuits.  But  would  such  a  determine 
tton  be  either  politic  or  proper  t  We  answer,  certainly  it 
would  not  America  has  bean  settled,  civilized,  and  Ira 
proved  only  through  perpetual  encroachment*  on  the  na- 
tives ;  and  to  say  that  thiae  should  cease,  would  be  to  say 
that  vast  tracts  of  fine  country  should  be  doomed  tu  con- 
tinued barbarism. 

Distribution  mud  Tenure  of  Land*  in  the  J..„crr  f'rov 
inet,  Ootemment,  let.— About  1-38U)  part  of  the  area  of 
the  prov.  is  estimated  lo  be  under  some  sort  of  cultivation. 
The  extent  of  land  surveyed  In  each  district,  down  to  10th 
July,  1838,  was— In  the  Montreal  district,  8,286,750  acres ; 
Three  Bivers,  401*1,908  do. ;  Quebec,  1,3*3,066  do. ;  Gaapr. 
400.639  do.;  making  a  total  of  6,169.983  statute  acres. 
(Lard  Durham'*  Rep*  Append.  B*  p.  176.)  This  is  divided 
into  townships  averaging  about  70,000  sq.  acres,  and  Is  ex- 
clusive of  an  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for  highways  and  of 
a  block  of  land  set  off  for  Uie  British  American  l-aud  Com 
pany,  in  the  co.  Shcrbrook,  distr,  of  Three  Rivers,  contain 
irtg  585,089  acres.  The  land  comprised  in  the  seigniorial 
districts  amounts  to  about  8,300,000  acres;  of  this  last.  Uie 
whole  has  been  granted  by  the  crown,  subject  to  an  obliga- 
tion to  concede  to  actual  settlers,  and  4,300.000  acre*  have 
been  thus  conceded.  Of  the  township  land  3,300,000  acres 
have  been  disposed  of  "  for  other  than  public  purpo- 
ses." The.  grants  made  by  the  French  government  previ- 
ously to  the  conquest  were  on  one  uniform  sy  stem.  Stignia- 
rw  (or  manors  containing  from  9  to  36  so.  leagues)  were 
created  in  favour  of  certain  leading  individuals,  who  were 
bound  to  grant  or  "  concede"  a  specified  portion  to  any  ap- 
plicant ;  the  profit  to  the  seignior  being  derived  from  pay- 
ment of  a  small  rent,  from  services  which  the  co»iUo-« 
(or  tenant)  was  bound  to  perform  ;  from  1-hrth  of  the  com 
ground  (by  compulsion)  at  the  seignorial  mill;  and  from  a 
fine  on  the  transference  of  the  property  (other  than  by  in- 
heritance). 

This  wretched  sort  of  tenure,  copied  in  great  part  from 
the  feudal  system  existing  In  France  previously  lo  the  H  ev- 
olution, was  unfortunately  maintained  after  the  British  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  country.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  French  pop.  has  been  confined  to  a  compar- 
atively limited  extent  of  territory,  and  has  never  amalgama- 
ted with  the  British;  for,  by  enabling  every  Individual  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  land,  which,  as  the  pop.  Increased,  be- 
came gradually  less,  without  any  immediate  outlay,  young 
men  ware  tempted  to  remain  at  home  ;  and  being  subject  to 
feudal  regulations  and  services,  the  occupiers  were  bound, 
as  it  were,  to  a  routine  system.  Hence  the  French  Canadi- 
ans exhibit  a  singular  want  of  activity  and  enterprise  ;  nod 
the  portion  of  the  prov.  which  they  occupy-  has  a  dense  and 
a  poor  pop.,  strongly  attached,  as  already  seen,  to  ancient 
habits  and  mode*  ot  existence. 

Banco  the  prov.  came  under  the  British  government,  the 
plans  under  which  land  has  been  granted  and  sold  have 
differed  very  widely  at  different  periods;  but  have  very 
rarely.  Indeed,  been  established  on  sound  principles.  The 
township  lands  have  been  granted  in  many  modes,  differing 
both  In  their  character  mid  object;  at  first,  they  were  grant- 
ed to  settlers  in  free  and  common  soccage,  with  a  reserva- 
tion to  resume  all,  or  any  part  if  required  for  military  pur- 
poses, but  subject  to  no  other  conditions ;  the  quantity  so 
granted  to  each  individual  being  limited  to  100  acres  for 
himself,  and  SO  acres  additional  for  each  member  of  his 
family  ;  the  governor  having  authority  to  Increase  this 
amount  by  1000  acres.  These  favourable  terms  were  meant 
to  attract  settlers  from  the  colonies  which  now  form  the  U. 
Suites.  In  1775  this  arrangement  was  superseded,  and  the 
Qnebee  An  of  the  preceding  year  having  restored  the  French 
code  and  language,  corresponding  instructions  were  given, 
that  future  grants  should  again  be  made  in  fief  and  seignio- 
ry, and  three  seigniories  were  thus  created.  In  1791  the 
regulations  of  1763  were  revived,  though  with  certain  con- 
ditions annexed  to  them,  which  In  practice  were  avoided  ; 
and  this  mode  continued  till  18U6:  but  the  constitutional 
art  of  1791  also  enacted  that  a  reserve  for  the  support  of  a 
Protestant  clergy  should  be  made.  In  respect  of  every  grant, 
equal  In  value,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  to  1  7th  part 
of  the  Innd  granted.  The  crown  reserve*,  lo  a  like  extent, 
originated  in  the  view  of  supply  ing,  first  by  sales  and  uld- 
roately  by  rente,  an  Independent  source  of  revenue,  and  ob 
vtallng  the  necessity  of  taxes,  and  consequently  of  such 
disputes  as  had  led  to  the  Independence  "f  the  IT.  States. 
These  reserves,  however,  have  proved  most  serious  obsta- 
cles to  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  which  the  mis-construe 
lion  or  vlolaUnn  of  the  act,  has  aggravated,  by  increasing 
their  extent  beyond  what  appears  to  have  been  contempla- 
ted. (Lord  Durham'*  Report.  Append.  B.,  p.  6,  7.)  From 
1800  downward  no  new  townships  were  granted  ;  ami  the 
grants,  on  to  1814.  were  in  lots  of  300  acres,  to  actual  set- 
tlers, and  few  in  number.  From  the  Inst  date,  grants  were 
made  on  "location  tickets."  requiring  the  erection  of  a 
house,  and  the  clearing  and  eulilt  sting  four  acres  before 
Lt  989 
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In  l .-_•(,  the  new  mode  ol  selling 
at  a  mmimiifi  upset  price  waa  adopted, 
being  parable  by  four  annual  Instal- 
ments, without  interest.  In  1*31,  the  purchase  money  was 
to  lie  repaid  by  half-yearly  instalment* ;  and  in  1107,  to  ob- 
viate the  bad  effects  of  giving  credit  on  such  sales,  the  pur- 
chase money  was  made  payable  at  the  time  of  sale :  but 
to  practice  this  has  not  been  effected.  Besides  the  grants 
made  under  these  different  regulation*,  other  exceptional 
mm  have  been  made— mostly  in  reward  of  public  services ; 
such  as  those  to  the  mlllria  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
if  that  of  1812 — many  valid  claims  in  these  respect*  still 
remaining  to  be  settled :  there  has  also  been  an  exceptional 
tale  of  nearly  800.000  acres  to  the  British  S. 
Land  Company.  The  crown  reserves  must  be 
is  virtually  abandoned  when  the  auction  » 
dueed  ;  and  an  act  of  the  Imperial  legislature  has  authori- 
sed the  sale  of  1  4th  part  of  the  clergy  reserve*,  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  100.000  acres  annually.  In  the*  various 
ways,  about  3,300,000  acre*  have  been  disposed  of.  (For 
some  remarks  on  the  policy  of  these  grants,  see  fitt.)  Of 
late  years  a  revenue  has  been  derived  from  umber  property 
la  both  provinces :  originally  the  right  of  cuttiug  timber 
was  a  monopoly  la  the  hands  of  contractors,  for  supplying 
that  article  for  the  navy,  who  usually  sold  licensee  to 
merchants  and  lumber-men,  by  whom  all  the  legal  trade 
In  consequence  rngrossed.  In  1894  license*  to  cut 
first  offered  by  government  by  auction  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  timber,  at  the  price  charged  for  these,  is  often 
greater  than  that  required  for  land,  and  the  first 
t  ha*  been  paid  frequently  for  land  solely  in  the 
riew  of  cutting  down  the  timber.  The  Ottawa  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  trade,  which  Is,  in  i  great  measure,  forced  and 
laeutlous ;  and  which,  while  it  Is  of  no  real  advantage  in 
Canada,  entails  a  heavy  burden  on  t.rcat  Britain.  In  fan. 
but  for  the  unjnst  and  oppressive  regulation  by  which  a 
doty  of  .Vm  :i  load  la  Hid  on  Baltic  timber,  while  timber 
from  British  America  I*  only  charged  with  a  duty  of  10*., 
very  little.  Indeed,  of  the  latter  would  be  Imported.  The 

of  crown  land  in  the  lower 
1828  to  1837  Inclusive,  was  £33,853  ;  on 
£50,445;  timber  duties.  £58,085.  In  the 
for  the  same  period,  crown  lands  £33,853 ; 
clergy  reserves,  £114,618;  timber  duties,  £58,085.  The 
timber  is  chiefly  red  and  while  pine  and  oak. 

h'ach  district  has  Its  own  judges,  whose  jurisdiction  'ex- 
cept Uaspe)  is  independent  of  the  other*,  and  only  subject 
to  the  court  of  appeal.  A  aberiffis  also  appointed  for  each 
district,  and  grand  voyer,  or  general  inspector  of  the  roads. 
These  appear  to  be  the  rmlv^chanirterlsiic* ;  but  as  respects 

roads  of  St.  Franctj*nre  surveyed  by  the  grand  voters  of 
Montreal  and  Three  Rivers.  The  subdivision*  of  these 
districts  arc  counties,  townships,  parishes,  ami  extra  paro- 
chial places:  that  of  Montreal  ha*  19,  Quebec  13,  Three 
Rivers  5,  Bt.  Francis  3,  and  Gaspe  3  counties,  respectively  ; 
they  are  chiefly  political  subdivisions,  marked  out  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  members  to  the  provincial  parliament. 
The  parishes  and  townships  are  merely  divisions  for  such 
local  purposes  a*  the  repairs  of  roads.  Inspection  of  fences, 
water-course*,  ate. :  each  I*  subdivided  Into  section*  (not 
exceeding  10)  the  perishes  vary  much  in  extent,  and  those 
which  are  Catholic  also  serve  fot  limits.  In  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  of  that  church  :  the  townships  usually  en- 
close a  square  of  ten  mile*.  There  arc  in  all  175  seignio- 
ries, 33  fiefs,  and  100  township*.  The  cltie*  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  were  incorporated  under  temporary  acta,  whkh 
have  been  allowed  to  expire  without  renewal ;  these  were 
the  only  municipal  corporations  in  the  province.  In  the 
Calholie  parishes,  churchwardens  are  appointed,  and  in 
some  localities.  "  a  council  of  notables,"  to  manage  the 
secular  affair*  of  the  church,  and  what  are  called  the  funds 
of  "the  fakriqur."  under  old  French  ordinance*, so  doubt- 
ful and  contradictory,  a*  to  cause  frequent  litigation.  The 
income  of  their  clergy  I*  derived  from  the  36th  bushel  of 
all  grain  grown  by  the  parishioners ;  this,  however,  I* 
ting  en  t  on  the  proprietor  being  a  Catholic, 
late  passes  Into  Protestant  hands,  this  right  ta 
hence  the  natural  aversion  of  the  priest*  to  any  Protestant 
settlements  being  made  within  the  seigniories ;  nor  is  there 
any  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  In  the  event  of  any 
part  of  the  French  population  settling  beyond  the  seignio- 
ries, which,  no  doubt,  has  had  some  effect  in  confining  it 
within  their  limit*.  There  are  no  provision*  or  regulations 
for  the  poor ;  and  this,  as  well  as  all  other  local  matters, 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  co- 
1  legislature,  whose  time  appear*  to  have  been  chleflv 
lied  by  affairs,  such  as  usually  eoroe  under  the  cogni- 
ice  of  parish  vestries  and  corporations  In  F.ngland.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  vests 


n  the  bishop  of  Quebec  (whose  jii 


extends  over 


rectors  for  each  pariah,  and  minister*  lor  each 

formed:  there  are  forty-four  clergymen,  and  fifty  three 
churches  and  chapels,  finished  and  in  progress.  The  bish 
op  states  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  additional  clergymen 
are  required  for  the  present  want*  of  the  colony.  (Lor4 
Durham  $  Report,  .Ippmd.  C,  p.  59.)  There  is  also  a  Cain 
otic  bishop  of  Quebec,  paid  by  the  government  out  of  cer- 
tain public  revenues,  and  under  him  a  body  of  secular  cler- 
gy, for  the  scignories,  and  some  female  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  Protestant  dissenters  have  place*  of  worship, 
and  minister*  In  various  parts  of  the  province.  The  min- 
isters of  what  are  called  "  missions,"  are  paid  through  the 
medium  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  to  whom 
an  annual  parliamentary  grant  I*  made  for  the  purpose. 

by  the  general  government,  and  In  part  by  their  con 
grrga  lions ;  the  other  sects  support  I  heir  own  clergymen. 
As  respect*  charitable  institutions,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  certain  sums  are  granted  annually  by  the  legislative 
assembly,  under  certain  acts  "for  scenting  and  supporting 
the  Indigent  the  insane,  and  foundlings ."  ami  for  "  the  aid 
of  such  religious  communities  as  receive  ami  munlnlster  re- 
lief to  sick  and  infirm  iiersons,  and  foundlings;"  other  be- 
nevolent societies, unconnected  with  religion,  nre  occasion  - 
ally  assisted  In  the  same  way:  these  are  mrwily  managed 
by  nuns,  or  by  benevolent  Protestant  ladies.   The  general 
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rreal;  the  convent  of  Ur«ilme  nuns  at  Three  Rivers;  the 
H6tel  Ilieu.  and  two  other  asylums,  at  Quebec  ;  are  the 
chief  of  these  :  £4099  O*.  8a.,  currency,  were  granted  for 
thl*  purpose  In  18S8:  this  ha*  exclusive  reference  to  the 
rttidmt  poor.  For  emigrants,  an  hospital  was  established 
by  a  provincial  act  of  1833;  a  lever  hospital  was  also  sub- 
sequently erected  at  Point  Levi,  ami  a  fund  created  to  give 
medical  atslatance  to  sick  a  migrants,  ami  as»1«t  indigent 
ones  to  reach  their  destination  ;  a  poll-tax  ol  .Vf.  currency 
on  those  coming  out  under  government  sanction  ;  and  10>. 
on  all  other*  was  also  levied  on  ship  masters,  and  the 
amount  divided  equally  lirtweeii  the  Quebec  K 
Hospital  and  (society,  and  the  Montreal  <;.  .nl 
and  Emigrant  Society ;  besides  which,  occasional  grants 
have  continued  to  be  made  for  these  purposes,  by  the  le- 
gislature, from  time  to  time.  For  the  relief  of  mariner*, 
a  duty  nt  a  penny  a  ton  I*  levied  on  every  vessel  arriving 
from  any  js'rt  out  of  the  limit*  of  the  province  -  the  portion 
received  at  Quebec  goes  to  support  the  marine  hospital 
there,  w  hich  w  as  built  by  a  public  grant  ;  that  received  at 
Montreal  goes  to  the  genetal  hospital  of  thnl  city  :  various 
acts  have  also  passed  to  establish  depots  for  the  relief  of 

one  near  cape  Chat,  and  another  at  Magdalene  river.  An 
other  class  of  |>ersoiis  have  Income  regular  objects  of  le- 
gislative relief;  vi/...  the  small  farmers  of  |.artirular  locali- 
ties, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  crops  ;  in  some 
cases,  to  supply  immediate  want;  in  others,  to  enable  ihern 
to  procure  seed  corn  mid  seed  potatoes;  this  is  usually 
done  by  way  of  loan — the  repayment  being  quite  hostess  . 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  this,  and  the  gross  partiality 
and  abuse*  it  ha*  occasioned,  nre  stated,  in  a  very  forcible 
way.  In  Lord  Durham's  Report  (p.  35,  and  Appendix  B-,  p. 
22,  S3).  A*  respect*  the  vagrant  poor,  much  complaint!* 
made  by  townships  bordering  on  the  scignories,  of  the  I 
den  caused  by  an  Influx  from  these;  whib 
poor  are  found  levying  contributions  in  the 
the  Quebec  district  a  like  complaint  Is  made,  I 
on  the  south  bank,  of  similar  visitations  from  those  on  the 
north  side ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  pro 
d need  any  remedial  measures. 

According  to  the  system  of  elementary  schools  establish 
ed  by  the  provincial  legislature,  each  county  was  divided 
into  districts  (usually  smaller  than  the  parishes  or  town- 
ships) :  the  number  ha*  varied  under  different  acts,  but 
latterly  there  were  said  to  be  about  1000  schools,  with 
40,000  scholar*  ;  and  the  funds  granted  for  their  support 
amounted  to  £25,000  annually ;  the  patronage  ami  irre- 
sponsible management  of  thai  grant  (amounting  to  half 
the  whole  ordinary  etvll  expenditure  of  the  province!  were 
vested  in  the  county  members.  The  teachers  appointed 
were  for  the  most  part  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  be 
to  write,  and  the  extent  of  their  exertions  amounted  to 
teaching  the  children  the  catechism  by  rote.  When  the 
act  sanctioning  this  gross  political  job  came  to  be  renewed, 
the  legislative  council  properly  refused  their  sanction. 
( l.vrd  Durham' t  Report,  p.  35.)  There  Is  an  act  Hill  in 
force  (41  Geo.  3,  e.  17),  "by  which  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants" of  any  parish  or  township,  by  petition  to  lbs* 
government,  may  subject  the  whole  of  It  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  srhoolhouae*.  and  accommodation  for  teachers, 
but  none  have  availed  themselves  of  It. 
The  superior  colleges  and  schools,  that  exist  under  the 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  have  bean  i 
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noticed,  at  present  there  exists  no  meant  of  college  eduea- 
iion  for  Protestants  within  the  province,  and  consequently 
the  desire  of  obtaining  general  and  professional  Instruc- 
tion annually  draws  a  great  many  young  men  to  the  V. 
States  :  In  respect  to  the  commoner  kinds  of  education, 
the  British  pop.  are  scarcely  better  off  than  the  French. 

The  rvasU  and  bridge*  of  the  province  are  under  the  eon- 
trul  of  a  "grand  voyer"  and  deputy  lor  each  district,  a  sur- 
veyor of  roods  for  each  parish  or  township,  and  an  overseer 
of  high*  ays  for  each  section  of  either  of  the  latter.  The 
grand  voyer  opens  new  roads,  and  sees  established  ones 
kept  lu  repair  throughout  the  district;  and  decides,  by  a 
ftocu  verbal,  the  share  each  farm  ought  to  contribute  of 
whatever  work  la  done  by  "joint  labour."  There  ap|ienrs 
to  be  no  appeal  from  his  authority  :  the  other  officers  are 
his  representatives,  each  within  his  respective  bounds. 
Two  kinds  of  public  highways  are  recognised— raorr  and 
bvk  roads :  the  former  are  those  which  run  between  two 
ranges  of  "concession*,"  or  through  the  front  range  of  the 
river ;  the  different  portions  of  these  are  maintained  by  the 
farms  which  they  limit :  those  of  the  townships  are  usual- 
ly of  a  square  form,  while  the  seigniorial  farms  have  ten 
breadths  to  one  length  ;  and  hence  the  latter  have  the  small- 
eat  extent  of  road  to  maintain.  The  bye-rends  are  repaired 
by  H  j,„nt  labour."  and  so.  In  fact.  Is  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  other,  such  as  hills,  marshes,  bridges,  or  any  parts  of 
more  than  average  difficulty,  as  well  as  through  all  unam- 
ended and  all  uncultivated  lands,  the  contributor*  being 
"all  those  to  whom  the  road  Is  useful,"  that  is,  those  who 
must  pass  over  It  to  get  to  church  or  market.  No  local 
rales  are  levied  for  these  purposes,  but  charges,  usually  de- 
frayed in  England  by  pariah  or  county  rates,  frequently 
come  out  of  the  provincial  trrnsury  for  such  purposes,  and 
large  sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  granted  by  the 
legislature,  and  disbursed  by  commissioners  appointed  bv 
the  go\ croor.  Mr.  Houchcite.  the  surveyor-general  ( Top. 
Met.),  states  the  sums  voted  for  repair  of  roads  and  canal*, 
from  1«I4  to  1*00,  to  be  £3*4,172,  of  which,  however, 
£25.(0)0  was  granted  for  the  Wetland  canal  in  the  upper 
prov.  This  heavy  expenditure  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  corresponding  results ;  for  the  roads  in  general  are 
very  bad.  and  the  lines  of  communication  very  incomplete : 
In  this  respect,  the  blocks  of  land  railed  "  crown,"  and 
"clergy  reserves,"  have  proved  the  greatest  nuisances,  for 
they  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  a  township,  one  be- 
tween every  two  settlements.  The  present  law,  whereby 
the  roads  are  regulated,  was  passed  in  1706,  and  the  system 
sanctioned  by  It  appears  to  be  generally  reprobated  by  the 
settlers ;  and  turnpikes  have  been  suggested  aa  very  desi- 
rable fur  the  colony,  and  also  the  establishment  of  a  high 
way  rale. 

tiovemmeut  of  the  l.over  Provinee.— Previously  to  Its 
suspension,  the  constitution  of  this  prov.  rested  on  the  au 
thorny  of  an  act  of  tho  Imperial  parliament,  passed  In  1791 
(31  Geo.  3,  c.  31).  Ry  this  act  (which  proposed  to  extend 
the  forms  and  advantages  of  the  British  constitution  to  the 
colony)  a  legislative  council  and  a  house  of  assembly  wen 
created ;  each  of  these  had  the  power  of  framing  laws, 
which,  to  be  valid,  required  the  assent  of  both  houses  and 
of  the  pro  vise  In!  government,  by  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  England,  for  the  sanction  of  the  crown :  the 
council  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  15,  nor  more  than  S3 
members,  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown  during  life.  The 
House  at  Assembly  was  composed  of  52  members,  and  now 
of  S3  members  ;  those  of  the  counties  elected  by  proprietors 
of  land  of  the  ann.  val.  of  40*.,  th<**e  of  the  towns  by  the 
owners  of  tenements  of  the  ann.  val.  of  £5,  or  by  renters 
of  tenements  of  £10  a  year,  having  been  residents  in  the 
colony,  and  paid  not  leas  than  one  year's  rent :  the  mem 
bers  were  elected  for  four  years,  but  the  governor  had  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  house  within  that  period.  It  was 
ordained  that  they  should  meet  annually  at  least:  their 
functions  and  powers  resembled  and  were  nearly  as  extetv- 
tlve  as  those  of  the  British  Commons.  The  executive  gov- 
ernment remained,  aa  before,  In  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  15 
members ;  and  for  carrying  on  the  provincial  government, 
the  crown  appears  to  have  at  Ant  almost  wholly  relied  on 
Its  territorial  resources,  and  on  duties  Imposed  by  imperial 
acts  that  had  been  passed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
representative  system  into  the  colony.  At  length  the  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  accept  the  assembly's  offer  of  rais- 
ing an  additional  revenue  by  fresh  taxes  ;  this  gave  the  lat- 
ter some  control  In  the  levying  and  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  public  income,  and  step  by  step  tbey  obtained  the  entire 
control,  every  portion  of  the  reserved  revenue  being  given 
sip  to  them  in  IKfcJ  (with  the  exception  of  the  casual  and 
territorial  funds),  by  the  1st  and  2d  Wm.  4,  e.  83.  But  ll 
•till  remained  without  the  least  control  or  Influence  over 
tho  conduct  or  appointment  of  the  public  functionaries,  by 
which  the  affairs  of  tho  province  were  administered; 
hence,  the  contest  was  continued  after  its  financial  demands 


had  been  conceded  |  and  the  civil  list  appears  to  have  been 

refused,  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  assent 
bly  not  to  give  up  its  only  means  of  subjecting  the  execu- 
tive council  to  any  sort  of  responsibility  ;  for  the  legislative 
council  was  confessedly,  in  practice,  merely  an  Instrument 
In  the  hands  of  the  executive  council  to  restrain  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature,  to  which  it  was  generally  op- 
posed ;  hence,  from  first  to  last,  *'  the  assembly  were  In  a 
state  of  continuous  warfare  with  the  executive,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  powers  Inherent  to  a  representative 
body,  by  the  very  nature  of  a  representative  government," 
( Aersf  Durham's  Report,  p.  38-31.)  The  great  business  of 
the  colonial  legislature  appears  to  have  consisted  in  what 
Is  usually  called  parish  business  In  England  ;  this  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  there  being  no  local  bodies,  with 
authority  to  manage  local  affairs,  or  levy  local  rates ;  hence 
the  general  practice  of  making  parliamentary  grants  for  local 
works  ;  ami  the  situation  of  such  a  colony  makes  these  of 
such  primary  importance,  that  the  number  of  roads  and 
briilges  constructed  is  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  a 
colonial  legislature  ore  usually  estimated.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  views  of  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  narrow  and  exclusive,  and  to  have 
afforded  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  upper  province,  by 
causing  the  suspension  of  their  vigorous  efforts  to  connect 
their  territories  with  the  great  highway  of  the  Bt  Law- 
rence.  Nor  Is  the  character  of  their  other  leui-l  aii\ e  mcv 
awes  such  as  to  entitle  the  assembly  to  any  great  share  of 
admiration  or  respect.  During  the  45  years  of  its  existence. 
It  effected  little  or  no  reform  in  the  acknowledged  evils  of 
the  civil  code  ;  and  Its  attempts  In  this  respect  had  exclu- 
sive reference,  not  to  the  law  Itself,  but  merely  to  its  ad- 
rulnutration  ;  and  resulting,  as  they  did,  in  statutes  passed 
only  for  limited  periods  (which  were  sometimes  renewed 
and  sometimes  allowed  to  expire),  tbey  for  the  most  part 
caused  additional  uncertainty  and  confusion.  (Lord  Lhrr- 
kam't  Report,  Append.  B..U.  9-12.) 

The  principal  officers  of  the  government  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  hold  their  appointments  during  pleasure. 
The  chief  of  these  are— the  assistant  civil  secretary,  pro- 
vincial secretary  and  registrar,  receiver-general.  Inspector 
general  of  accounts,  ice  ;  there  are  also  6  collectors  of  cus 
torn*  ;  3  judges  at  Uiirhec,  and  3  at  Montreal ;  with  numer- 
ous other  functionaries.  There  is  also  an  unpaid  magis- 
tracy, appointed  by  the  crown,  who  are  required  to  possess 
immovable  property,  beyond  all  liabilities,  nf  at  least  £300 
currency  ;  and  commissioners  who  sit  In  the  small  cause 
courts,  which  are  held  weekly  In  the  cities,  and  on  the  first 
and  third  Saturday  of  each  month  In  the  rural  disUicts,  with 
power  of  adjournment.  Aa  regards  the  superior  courts  of 
justice,  the  judges  presiding  In  each  district  have  supreme 
jurisdiction.  The  delay,  expense,  and  uncertainty  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inw  in  civil  suits,  is  much  and  justly 
complained  of.  Trial  by  Jury  was  introduced,  with  the 
rest  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law  of  England,  in  1763  ;  the 
juries  were,  at  first,  exclusively  taken  from  the  cities,  and 
sulisequently  (by  a  government  order)  were  selected  by  the 
sheriff*,  from  these,  and  from  the  adjacent  country,  tor  13 
leagues  around.  An  act  was  subsequently  passed,  extend- 
ing these  limits  to  the  whole  district ;  this  gave  the  French 
an  entire  prc|>ondf  ranee,  and  as  it  was  a  temporary  act,  the 
legislative  council  refused  10  renew  It,  and  consequently  It 
expired  In  1836;  since  which,  there  has  been  in  reality  no 
jury  law  whatever,  and  the  composition  of  Juries  has  been 
wholly  In  the  hands  of  government,  w  ho  have  directed  the 
sheriffs  to  act  In  conformity  to  the  previous  order.  All  this, 
In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  prevents  any  chance 
of  Impartial  verdicts  where  race  Interferes,  and  destroys  ail 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice.  The 
French  code  of  civil  lnw  was  re-established  In  the  province 
in  1774.  by  an  Imperial  act,  usually  called  the  Quebec  Act; 
from  this,  comme ratal  cases  have  been  subsequently  ex- 
cepted, but  there  Is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  commercial  case. 

The  external  trade  of  Lower  Canada  (as  well  as  a  con 
sidcrable  portion  of  that  of  the  upper  province)  Is  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  the  ports  or  Quebec,  Montreal, 
St.  John'*,  Coteau  du  Lac,  and  Btanfleld.  From  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  Canada  imports  coals,  metals,  cordage.  E.  In- 
dia, produce,  and  various  kinds  of  British  manufactures ; 
from  the  British  W.  India  colonies,  sugar,  molasses,  rum. 
coffee,  and  hard  woods ;  from  the  lT.  States,  beef,  pork, 
biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Owing  to  the  unjust  and  op 
prassive  preference  given  to  Canadian  timber  In  the  mar- 
kets of  Great  Britain,  it  forms  by  far  the  principal  article 
of  export  from  the  colony.  The  next  article  is  corn,  espe- 
cially wheat,  which,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  mainly 
derived  from  the  V.  Stales ;  and  then  follow  ashes,  fur*, 
fish,  he.  In  I  KM,  the  total  value  of  the  ei ports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  £1.018.993.  The  imports  chiefly  con 
stst  of  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  linens,  glass,  hardware, 
conl,  etc.   Their  total  value  In  1834  was  £1,083.045.  The 
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Canada  wu  ceded  by  Franco  to  England  In  1763:  it  had 
previously  been  governed  by  French  military  authority; 
from  thence,  to  1774,  it  won  under  the  rule  of  an  English 
coventor  and  council,  with  Kngiitk  law,  administered  In 
the  English  language  only.  From  1774  to  1791  it  was  gov- 
erned by  an  English  governor  and  a  legislative  council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  with  English  criminal,  and  fVcntk 
civil  law ;  and  from  1791  downward,  by  the  constitution, 
previously  explained ,  the  colony  being  then  divided  Into 
two  provinces,  each  with  an  Independent  legislature. 
Down  to  1774,  the  line  of  policy  pursued  was  that  which, 
bad  it  been  vigorously  and  systematically  followed  up, 
would  certainly  have  redounded  most.  In  the  end.  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colony ;  Inasmuch  as  It  would  have  grad- 
ually subverted  the  institutions  and  language  of  France, 
and  established  in  their  stead  the  institutions  and  language 
of  England.  But  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  introduced  a 
new  and  more  liberal,  but  at  the  same  time  n  short  sighted 
and  most  mistaken,  policy.  If  Canada  was  to  be  preserved 
as  an  English  colony,  tt  is  clear  It  should,  in  as  far  as  pSs> 
aible,  have  been  made  English  In  Its  laws  its  language, 
and  in  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people  .  and  no 
Institution  should  have  been  tolerated  that  might  have 
prevented  the  gradual  and  complete  amalgamation  of  lhe 
French  with  the  English  settlers.  The  Qu<  Uc  Act  un- 
fortunately proceeded  on  totally  ditlerent  principles.  In 
order  to  conciliate  the  colonists,  it  substituted  the  old  sys- 
tem of  civil  law,  or  that  called  the  Coutmuu  de  Paris,  far 
lhe  civil  law  of  England,  and  tt  directed  the  u-e  of  the 
French  language  to  he  resumed  In  the  law  court*.   It  it 


probably  true  that  these  concessions,  by  gratifying  the  Ca- 
nadians, had  some  effect  in  hind*  ring  (hi  m  from  Joining 
i  American  colonists  of  English  origin  In  their  great  and 
iful  revolt :  and  consequently  contributed  to  preserve 
the  prov.  for  the  British  crown.  Without  stopping  to  In- 
quire whether  this  has  been  of  any  advantage  to  Great 
Britain,  we  Incline  to  think  that  the  difference  of  language, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  French 
Canadians  were  placed,  would  have  effectually  prevented 
them,  though  the  Quebec  Act  had  never  been  heard  of, 
from  making  common  cause  with  the  colonists  of  New 


be  come  to  as  to  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
establishment  of  French  laws  nnd  language  In  the 
prov.  has  tended  to  insulate  the  French  pnp^  to  maintain 
them  as  a  distinct  race,  and  to  restrain,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree prevent,  all  intercourse  between  them  and  the  colo- 
nists from  England  I  in  point  of  fact,  the  French  In  Canada 
are  now  almost  as  much  a  distinct  people  as  In  1700.  The 
Motion  Canadienne  has  no  sympathy,  and  but  little  com- 
munication, with  Englishmen :  on  the  contrary,  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  and  a  deep-rooted  anlipnthv  stilndsLs 
between  them ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  there  is  hut  little 
nope  of  tranquillity  being  restored  in  the  prov.  otherwise 
than  by  the  complete  triumph  and  ascendancy  of  one  or 
other  of  the  races. 

The  institution  of  a  representative  assembly,  in  1791, 
was  Intended  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  boon  to  the  » 'anodian*.  and 
It  was  supposed  would  attach  them  still  more  strongly  to 
British  interests.  Most  probably  it  could  not  have  been 
much  longer  refused  ;  but  it  might  have  been  foreseen  from 
the  outset,  that  a  representative  assembly,  fairly  chosen  by 
the  colonists,  could  not  long  net  In  harmony  with  a  legisla- 
tive council  nominated  by  the  crown,  nnd  having  a  veto  on 
Its  measures.  The  two  bodies  were  In  complete  contra- 
diction to  each  other;  and  yet  it  is  plain  that  unless  a  veto 

were  placed  in  the 
of  the 

government, 

I  In  tact.  The  truth  Is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  es- 
tablish a  really  responsible  representative  government  In  a 


u  ni  Kin  uj  en  to  inner ;  arm  yci  u  rs  piain  mat  umess  i 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  placed  I 
hands  of  the  legislative  council,  or  directly  In  those  < 
executive  government,  the  colony  would  have  been 


•i  government  can  exist  only  In  an  independent 
It  is  also  obvious  that  while  the  proceedings  of  a 
representative  assembly  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
habitants of  a  colony,  may  be  controlled  and  thwarted  by 
the  agents  of  the  mother  country,  there  must  be  endless 
dissensions  and  disputes,  unless.  Indeed,  the  latter  concede 
all  that  Is  demanded,  and  content  themselves  with  the 


is  productive  only  of  a  temporary  respite  from  fresh  de 
mands.  The  pretensions  of  the  leaders  of  the  assembly 
mse  at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  to  concede  them  would 
virtually  have  been  to  concede  tho  independence  r'  i"c* 
colony  ;  and  as  neither  the  government  nor  people  of  Brit 
Bin  were  prepared  for  such  a  step,  the  outbrea 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
country  by  British  troops,  seems  to  be  only  t 
results  of  the  peculiar  < 
ny  has  been  placed. 

Distribution  <>/  Ground  in  Upper  Canada.  Government, 
are. — The  surveyed  portion  of  Upper  Canada  comprises 
17.C.U544  acres,  in  11  districts,  and  between  300  and  400 
townships.  The  pop.  In  1635  was  336.500 ;  the  number  of 
men  embodied  In  the  militia  39,499,  forming  63  regiments 
Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  exports.  Of  the  »nr 
veyed  lands,  450,000  acres  are  reserved  for  roads  ;  2,395.687 
acres  are  clergy  reserves ;  13,660,H38  have  I  wen  granted  and 
appropriated,  and  there  remain  for  future  grunts  1.147,019 
acres.  About  l-4Hth  part  of  the  are*  in  considered  to  be 
under  cultivation.  The  modes  of  granting  have  been  the 
same  ns  those  described  In  the  lower  province.  The  crown 
and  clergy  reserves  have  also  been  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  of  Lower  Canada  ;  in  two  cases  the  govern- 
ment has  delegated  the  dispowil  of  iH  waste  lauds  to  others; 
the  district  of  Talbot  '4*,500  arrest  to  Col.  Talbot;  and 
the  crown  reserves  (1,3*4,413  acre*;  and  a  block  of  land  In 
the  Huron  district  (of  1,100.000  acres)  to  the  "Canada  Com- 
pany;" about  1  -30th  part  of  the  granted  land  Is  under  cul- 
tivation. 

The  profuse  manner  In  which  these  grants  have  been 
made,  many  very  extensive  tracts  having  been  given  to 
parties  who  had  no  intention  of  settling  upon  them,  coupled 
with  the  great  extent  of  tho  «•;.  <«,  »ute  reserves,  has 
had  a  most  injurious  Influence  over  the  colony,  and  has 
materially  retarded  Its  progress.  The  lands  thus  given 
awny  to  Individuals  not  settling  upon  them,  and  reserved, 
by  interposing  uncultivated  desert  tracts  between  the  actu- 
al settlers,  render  It,  in  all  cases,  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive,  and  sometimes  all  but  impossible,  to  form  roads, 
and  other  means  of  communication  ;  so  that  the  cultivators 
ore  frequently  cut  off  from  a  market  for  their  produce  ;  and 
being  settled  only  in  particular  districts,  they  are  leas  able 
to  combine  for  municipal  and  such  like  purposes,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  whools  arid  rhurrhes,  and  the  under' 
taking  of  public  works  that  require  co-operation. 

l«ord  Durham  ascribes  the  backward  state  of  Canada,  as 
compared  with  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  Cnlted  Stales, 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  glanced 
at.  Hut  though  their  disastrous  operation  Ik-  established 
beyond  all  doubl,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only,  nnr  even 
the  principal,  cause  of  the  backward  state  of  the  colony. 
Quite  as  little  providence  w  as  manifested  In  the  granting 
of  lands  in  the  greater  number  of  the  American  states 
when  they  were  colonies  of  England,  and  yet  their  prog 
re.*  was  one  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  tor  such  investigations.  It 
might  Ik-  very  easily  shown  that  that  plan  for  tho  disposal 
of  public  lands  by  auction  nt  a  tried  upset  price,  w  hich 
Lord  Durham  Is  so  anxious  to  recommend,  would  lie  very 
little  better  than  the  system  he  has  so  justly  censured. 
"  When,"  says  Mr.  ShlrefT,  "  the  extent  of  unoccupied  sur- 
face, the  extent  of  soil  which  is  occupied  vtd  remaining 
uncleared,  and  the  tens  of  millions  or  acres  which  have 
never  been  survey<d,  are  considered,  the  price  of  Canadian 
land  is  extravagantly  high,  and  far  above  its  intrinsic  value 
to  actual  wttlcrs.  Land,  like  other  things,  is  cheap  or  dear 
by  compan«on  ;  government  land  In  the  U.  Stales  being 
sold  at  6».  3d.  an  acre.  Halifax  currency,  ought  to  make  the 
British  government  blush  for  its  policy  in  Canada.  The 
price  of  land  surrendered  by  the  six  nations,  and  covered 
with  forest,  is  fixed  at  15#.  an  acre,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  price  of  government  land  In  the  western  Cnlted 
I  st:it.-s,  mperior  In  quality,  situated  In  a  finer  climate,  clothed 
with  luxuriant  grass,  and  without  an  obstacle  to  Immediate 
cultivation.  It  is  population  alone  w  hich  Imparts  value  to 
I  land,  and  a  more  effectual  method  could  not  be  devised  for 
;  preventing  n  farther  influx  of  inhabitants  to  Upper  Canada, 
and  drawing  away  many  of  those  already  settled,  than 
government  adhering  to  the  present  prices  of  land."  ( Tout 


It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even  If  our  space  permitted,  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  disputes  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  colony  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
had  all.  or  mostly  all,  their  origin  in  the  same  cause — the 
desire  of  the  assembly  to  ocquire  additional  powers,  and  of 
the  executive  to  withhold  them,  or  to  concede  unch  only  as 
It  would  have  been  unsafe  to  deny.  In  the  course  of  this 
struggle  the  assembly  succeeded  in  redressing  some  abuses, 
some  valuable  privileges.  But  In  such 
i.  how  tmtiortant  soever. 


through  AT  .'Imeriea,  p.  365.) 

This  is  the  statement  of  an  excellent  Judge  of  agricultu- 
ral matters,  and  Is  obviously  quite  conclusive.   But  whnt- 


In  scqurri 


ever  the  upset  price  may  be,  the  plan  of  selling  land  in 
I  any  colony,  and  especially  in  one  in  the  situation  of  Cana- 
da,' seems'hlghl)  objectionable.  The  preferable  plan  would 
I  be  to  make  grants  of  lands  to  all  settlers  on  a  uniform  sys- 
I  tern,  in  some  proportion  to  their  available  capital,  with  a 
I  limitation  of  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  assigned  to  any 
Individual ;  and  making  it  a  condition  of  all  grunt*,  that 
they  shouldbeforfeltedlnai 
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cited  improvement!  were  effected  upon  them  within  that  < 
time. 

A  small  tax,  not  exceeding  14.  Id  the  pound,  ii  levied  | 
both  on  cultivated  and  waste  lands  J  the  farmer  being  valu-  I 
ed  at  90s.  the  acre,  the  latter  at  A*.  The  whole  amount  of 
taxation  of  a  farm  of  100  acre*,  in  the  upper  province.  I* 
about  18*.  This  lux  began  to  be  levied  by  the  provluclal 
government  In  IftJO.  If  eight  yean  are  in  urrrar.  the  slier 
hT  is  authorized  to  sell ;  but  this  has  been  done  only  in  a 
few  instances,  when  the  owners  allowed  It  as  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  way  of  making  a  title  to  the  rest  of  their  land. 
The  number  of  churches  built,  or  in  progress,  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Knglond  U  about  00 ;  the  number  of 
clergymen  73;  the  number  of  followers  are  estimated  at 
190,000.  by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  within  whose  diocem 
the  province  Is  included,  and  under  him  are  the  archdea- 
cons of  York  and  of  Kingston.  (/*rd  Durkam'i  Report, 
Appcn.  C  p.  57.)  The  Presbyterians  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Wesleyans,  are  the  other  chief  sects: 
the  latter  are  said  to  outnumber  any  of  the  rest.  The  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  supported  partly  by 
stipends  from  the  government,  partly  by  their  respective 
congregations  ;  the  Catholics  have  a  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Toronto,  and  who  also  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the 
government  to  aid  In  the  mnlutcnance  of  himself  and 
priesthood  ;  the  ministers  of  the  other  sects  arc  wholly 
supported  by  their  congregations.  By  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1701,  reserves  of  land  were  set  apart  In  this,  as  in 
the  lower  province,  for  the  maintenance  of  "the  Protestant 
clergy  ;"  the  economical  evils  resulting  from  this  mode  of 
raising  religious  funds  have  been  previously  noticed,  but 
another  important  question  has  arisen,  which  has  reference 
solely  to  their  application  :  the  chief  point  at  issue  being, 
whether  the  words  "  Vrtlttlant  clergy"  are  to  lie  under- 
stood in  an  exclusive  or  general  sense.  The  adherents  of 
the  Church  of  Rnglond  have  claimed,  from  the  first,  the 
sole  enjoyment  of  the  fundv  though  .'rven  il  nil  who  he 
long  to  no  other  sect  be  supposed  to  be  within  their  pule; 
ihey  are  in  a  considerable  minority,  and  likely  sn  to  con- 
tinue ;  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland1  claim  to  he 
put  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  Church  of  Knglnud.  and 
have  demanded  an  equal  division  of  the  funds  between  the 
two;  the  other  Protestant  sects  affirm  that  the  term  in- 
cludes them  also,  and  have  formally  claimed  that  an  equal 
provision  shall  be  made  for  them.  But  bennies  these  sec- 
tarian claimants,  there  Is  another  party,  comprising  the 
Catholics,  and  no  Inconsiderable  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  other  sects,  who  affirm  the  justice  of  n  broader  princi- 
ple, and  contend  that  the  fund*  shall  either  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  all  religious  creeds  whatever,  or  that, 
leaving  each  sect  to  provide  for  Its  own  establishment,  the 
law  shall  be  set  aside,  as  inexpedient,  and  the  funds  appro 
printed  to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  or  to  the 
support  of  some  general  system  of  education.  In  1835,  the 
governor  (Sir  J.  Col  borne)  established  57  rectories,  which 
are  supposed  to  convey  the  same  privileges  and  authority 
as  English  ones,  even  to  the  right  of  levying  tithes.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  though  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  were  an  endowed  body,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  much 
larger  share  of  public  money  than  the  other  sects,  they 
pn— cued  no  exclusive  privileges  or  authority.  Hence  the 
measure  was  regarded  by  the  other  sects  as  placing  them 
In  a  position  of  legal  inferiority,  and  caused  so  much  indlg- 
natton,  that  some  are  disposed  to  rank  this  as  the  chief  pre- 
disposing cause  of  the  recent  insurrection  ;  nor  has  a  subse- 
quent opinion  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  measure  given 
by  the  Bngllsh  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  1*37.  tended  to 
recommend  it.    (Lri  Durham' t  Report,  p.  02-65.) 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  colony  are  very 
Insufficient  and  defective:  a  college  has  been  (etablllhed 
at  Toronto ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  established, 
and  the  regulations  adopted  in  It,  are  among  the  grievances 
publicly  set  forth  by  the  colony ;  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  lands  originally  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools 
throughout  the  country  having  been  diverted  to  Its  endow- 
ment. There  have  been,  occasionally,  grants  by  Uie  legis- 
lature for  the  purposes  of  education ;  but  the  schools  are 
few,  and  of  an  inferior  kind,  even  in  the  best  settled  districts, 
and  in  the  remoter  ones  there  are  none.  It  must  also  be  un- 
derstood that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  province  is. 
aa  yet,  without  roads,  mill*,  post-offices,  or  churches ;  hence 
the  intercommunication  of  the  different  settlers  is  of  a  very 
limited  and  uncertain  description ;  nor  has  any  adequate 
system  of  local  assessment  been  established  to  improve  or 
create  internal  means  of  communication.  Funds  have  been 
occasionally  voted,  aa  in  the  lower  province,  by  the  provin- 
cha  legislature,  for  the  purpose  :  but.  a*  they  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  house  of  assembly,  which  chiefly  repre- 
sents the  Interests  of  the  older  and  more  settled  districts, 
they  were  not  usually  applied  where  they  were  most  need- 
ed. At  present  the  state  of  the  provincial  finances  pre- 
cludes any  such  aid  being  granted,  in  consequence  of  the 


debt  incurred  by  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  a  resolution, 
many  years  since  adopted,  of  removing  or  obviating  all  the 
natural  impediments  in  the  course  of  the  8l  Laurence, 
and  effecting  n  continuous  ship  navigation  from  Its  mouth 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Huron.  With  this  object  In  view,  the 
house  of  assembly  took  a  large  portion  of  the  shares  of  the 
Welland  canal  (which  had  been  commenced  by  a  few  spir- 
ited individuals),  and  It  subsequently  undertook  the  Cora- 
wall  canal,  to  avoid  Long  ftault  Rapids ;  hut  the  house  neg- 
lected to  ensure  the  continuation  of  their  plan  In  the  low- 
er province,  which  was  Indispensable  to  its  completion  ; 
and  as  the  legislature  of  the  lower  province  declined  to  co- 
operate with  them,  the  works  have  been  suspended,  after 
encumbering  the  province  with  a  public  debt  of  £1,000.000 
sterling.  As  the  external  trade  of  the  province  Is  conduc- 
ted through  Uic  medium  of  Uiwer  Canada  (not  an  much 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  as  In  consequence  of  rev- 
enue laws),  this,  also,  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
grievances.  In  the  mean  time,  the  United  States,  having 
created  a  St.  Laurence  of  their  own.  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Uric,  through  the  state  of  New  York,  by  the  Eric 
t'anal,  the  colony  has  become  anxious  to  participate  in  the 
benefit  derivable  from  it,  by  making  New  York  a  port  of  en- 
try,  and  being  allowed  to  iand  good*  there,  under  as  low  a 
bounty  as  if  they  were  imported  by  the  St.  Laurence.  Now 
York  Is,  In  fact,  the  natural  and  proper  channel  of  commu- 
nication with  Upper  Cantida,  the  voyage  by  the  St.  Lau- 
rence being  Incomparably  more  tedious  and  dangerous  than 
that  by  New  York,  while,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
ice.  It  is  Impracticable  long  after  the  Brie  Canal  is  open. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  (which  separated  the 
provinces)  gave  a  similar  form  of  government  to  both,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  previ- 
ously stated  in  respect  to  its  working  in  Lower  Canada.  A 
lieutenant  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  executive,  and  is  also  usually  the  commander  of  the 
forces.  The  civil  and  criminal  code  of  England,  and  the 
forms  of  procedure  in  her  courts,  arc  adopted  In  those  of  the 
colony ;  which  has,  also,  an  unpaid  magistracy,  and  sher- 
iffs for  each  dntrict.  as  In  the  lower  province.  The  expen- 
ses of  the  civil  administration  are  defrayed  by  duties  on  ar- 
ticles Imported  from  the  United  States,  by  a  portion  of  the 
customs'  duties  collected  In  Lower  Canada,  and  by  a  smalt 
land  lax  j  the  military  expenditure,  the  funds  for  the  par- 
tial support  of  ministers  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Rome,  and  for  presents  to  the  Indian  tribes,  being 
defrayed  by  the  general  government,  or.  In  other  words  by 
the  people  of  Britain.  The  colonial  revenue  which  is  about 
£60,000,  hardly  suffices  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  In- 
curred in  the  formation  of  the  canals,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  few  and  imperfect  local  works  in  different  parts 
of  the  province  have  been  left  to  be  provided  for  by  local 
assessments. 

The  recent  political  disorder*  that  have  occurred  in  this 
province  may  he  dismissed  very  briefly.  There  Is  here  no 
war  of  races,  as  in  1  «o we r  <  .'anada ;  and  financial  disputes,  so 
long  the  subject  of  contention  there,  have  been  more  smooth- 
ly arranged  in  the  upper  province,  though  it  has  a  deficient, 
and  the  other  a  surplus,  revenue  ;  there  Is  however  great 
disorganization,  much  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  and  many 
real  grievances  requiring  redress.  There  exists  no  chief 
centre  in  Uic  province,  where  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
different  parties  may  be  gathered,  and  a  prevailing  tone 
given  to  their  purposes  and  actions:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  local  centres,  differing  in  opinion  and  In  supposed  in- 
terests from  each  other,  and  having  little  Intercommunica- 
tion. The  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  make  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  emigrate  thither,  be 
considered  aliens,  as  much  as  if  they  had  chosen  to  settle 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  for  a  more  prolonged  period,  is 
loudly  and  justly  complained  of.  But  these,  after  all,  are 
subordinate  matters,  and  here,  as  In  the  lower  province, 
the  real  struggle  Is,  whether  the  colony  shall  be  self-gov- 
erned, or  really  Independent.  Other  grievances  may  be  re 
dressed,  and  the  connexion  of  the  colony  with  the  mother- 
country  preserved :  but  the  demand  for  a  really  responsible 
executive  is,  as  nlready  substantially  equivalent  to  a 
demand  for  separation. 

The  government  has  been,  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
the  hnnds  of  a  party  known  throughout  the  province  by  the 
designation  of  "The  Family  Compact."  who  are  In  poe- 
sesslon  of  the  higher  public  offices,  and  distribute  the  minor 
patronage,  and  whose  interest  is  still  paramount  In  the 
executive  and  legislative  councils.  By  grant  or  purchase, 
this  party  is  also  In  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  province,  and  their  Influence  predomi- 
nates in  the  chartered  banks.  To  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  |>o»<f*«ed  by  Mm  |v.rty  an  r^jnsjjtosj  gt:idn:illy  Mine, 
and  gathered  more  and  more  strength,  till  it  obtained  a  ma- 
jority In  the  House  of  Assembly,  which,  on  a  dissolution, 
was  lost  again,  and  on  n  subsequent  one  recovered  This 
alternating  state  of  things  continued  through  four  or  Ave 
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general  elections,  neither  party  preserving  the  mastery  for 
two  *urcessivc  ones.  The  mode  In  which  the  clergy  re- 
series  should  be  disponed  of  was  the  most  important  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  reformers  in  this  struggle  ;  and,  though 
various  methods  of  appropriating  these  were  advocated  by 
various  sections  of  the  party,  all  united  in  appealing  to  the 
people  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, while  these  claims  were  uniformly  and  strenuously 
supported  by  their  opponents.  This  struggle  was  at  it* 
height,  when  a  third  party,  consisting  of  emigrants  from 
the  I'll  ted  Kingdom,  within  a  short  period  doubled  the 
popubfioa  of  the  colony.  Of  these  both  the  old  panics  be- 
came equally  Jealous ;  those  who  enjoyed  the  power  and 
privileges  of  office,  and  those  who  were  struggling  for  as- 
cendancy, betraying  equal  anxiety  to  exclude  the  new  set- 
tlers from  political  power ;  nor  did  they,  for  a  considerable 
period,  appear  in  the  held  as  a  distinct  political  parly, 
though  subsequent  events  have  made  it  probable  that  the 
distinction  of  old  and  of  new  settlers  will  become  an  ab- 
sorbing clement  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  colony. 
The  objects  of  the  original  reformers  were  uniformly  de- 
feated by  the  Influence  of  their  opponents  la  the  legislative 
council ;  so  that,  finding  the  practical  inutility  of  a  majority 
In  the  House  of  Assembly  only,  they  ultimately  directed 
their  attention,  not  to  the  reorganization  of  that  council,  like 
the  Lower  Canadians,  but  to  the  securing  of  a  responsible 
executive  administration.  Both  these  parties  have  shown 
an  equal  degree  of  jealousy  in  respect  to  the  interference  of 
(he  general  government ;  while  the  party  subsequently  in- 
troduced wish  that  its  influence  in  the  colony  were  Increas- 
ed. It  has  not  been  ascertained  what  proportion  of  the  colo- 
nists were  prepared  to  join  Mackenzie's  treasonable  enter- 
prise. In  the  event  of  a  successful  commencement ;  though  it 
appears  improbable  that  his  views  were  sympathized  with 
to  any  serious  extent,  notwithstanding  the  great  political  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  period,  caused  by  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, which  secured  the  old  party  a  majority  tn  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  enabled  them  to  earn*  some  obnoxious 
measures.  But  It  is  probable  that  this  dissatisfaction  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  that  lll-plannrd  and  worse  conduct- 
ed affair,  which,  however,  was  surhclant  to  show  that, 
without  some  signal  change,  the  tranquillity  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  colony  must  depend  rather  on  the  extent  of  the 
military  force  and  the  vigour  of  the  government,  than  un 
the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country. 

The  measures  lliat  have  been  proposed  fur  obviating 
(he  diversified  and  complex  evils  that  have  accumulated  in 
these  colonies,  are,  in  the  first  place,  their  reunion,  under 
one  legislature;  by  which  all  disputes  relative  to  the  divi- 
sion and  amount  of  revenue  would  cease,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  works,  undertaken  to  make  the  St. 
Laurence  available  to  the  upper  province,  would  be  pro- 
moled  :  but  the  primary  object,  avowedly  proposed  to  be 
effected  by  the  measure,  is  (lie  annihilation  of  the  majority 
possessed  by  the  French  party  In  the  lower  province ;  and 
this  is  contended  for  on  the  ground  of  imperative  necessity, 
and  In  preference  either  to  more  despotic,  or  more  Indirect 
means  of  governing  the  colony.  In  a  legislative  assembly 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  both  provinces.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  French  party  would  be  outnumbered  ;  and 
thus,  order  and  progressive  Improvement  being  secured,  the 
ultimate  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  Is  predicated,  as  In 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  There  are,  however,  many,  and 
some  very  weighty  objections  to  this  plan ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  It  would  effect  the  object  in  view.  To 
remedy  the  other  grievances,  a  modification  of  the  spirit, 
rather  than  of  the  form  of  the  previous  constitution,  is  re- 
lied on  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  lie  supported  by  a  goes!  system 
of  municipal  Institution*.  Among  other  secondary  mea- 
sures, the  removal  of  all  such  civil  disabilities  as  new  set- 
tlers are  now  liable  to  Is  proposed,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
law  which  forbids  American  citizens  holding  land  In  the 
colony. 

Bat  supposing  these  measures  were  adopted,  and  that 
they  had  the  anticipated  effect  of  amalgamating  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  colonists,  nnd  redressing  other  grievances, 
■till  the  question  remains,  would  they  be  sufficient  to  iran- 

Xdllize  the  colony,  and  to  attach  it  to  British  interests  1 
II  experience  says  that  they  would  not.  Nothing,  we 
■say  depend  upon  it,  will  satisfy  the  Canadians,  or  any  peo- 
ple in  their  situation,  short  of  substantial  or  total  independ- 
ence ;  and  the  latter  would  be  in  all  respects  mare  for  our 
advantage  than  the  former.  Were  the  duties  on  Canada 
timber  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  those  on  Baltic  timber, 
we  question  whether  Canada  would  be  found  to  poasess  a 
■Ingle  article  that  could  be  advantageously  exported  to  this 
country,  or  that  we  might  not  buy  cheaper  and  better  else- 
where. It  no  doubt  has  afforded  an  extensive  outlet  for 
emigrants,  and  has  been  In  so  far  useful ;  but  In  all  other 
respects  Its  occupation  has  always  been,  and  will  most  prob- 
ably continue  to  be,  productive  of  little  except  loss.  And. 
even  with  respect  to  emigration,  it  Is  by  no  means  clear 


that  the  field  would  be  at  all  narrowed  by  Canada  becoming 

independent,  or  connected  with  the  United  State*.  The 
presumption  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  much  the  other  way; 
and  notwithstanding  the  effort*  that  have  been  made  to 
attract  emigrants  to  Canada,  they  seldom  have  been  so  nu 
merous  as  those  to  the  I'.  Stales,  and  would  have  been  In- 
comparably fewer,  bad  they  been  aware  of  the  real  siUia 
lion  of  the  two  countries.  The  people  of  Britain  would, 
therefore,  do  wall  to  reflect  dispassionately  on  the  stale  of 
the  Canada  question.  We  believe  most  men  of  sense  ad 
mit  Ihnt,  sooner  or  later,  Canada  will  be  Independent,  or  be 
incorporated  with  the  U.  States.  But  if  so,  what  should 
be  our  policy  In  the  mean  time  7  Having  put  down  rcbe 
lion  for  the  present,  the  question  Is,  are  we  resolved  Ui 
maintain  an  army  of  10,000  or  15,000  men  In  Canada  J  ta 
expend,  directly  and  indirectly,  some  three  or  four  miliums 
a  year  in  preserving  a  mere  nominal  ascendancy  In  a  co- 
lony, by  the  Independence  of  which  we  should  certainly 
lose  nothing  1  If  such  be  our  determination,  it  may  be 
doubled  whether  we  have  profited  much  by  the  dear  bought 
experience  afforded  by  the  American  war.  We  deny  thai 
Canada  contributes,  in  any  way  whatever,  either  to  the 
strength  or  security  of  Ureal  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the 
connexion  with  It  is  an  evident  source  of  weakness ;  and, 
while  it  multiplies  the  chance*  of  our  being  involved  in 
disputes  with  other  powers.  It  supplies  no  means  of  carry- 
ing them  on,  and  distracts  and  lessens  Uiose  In  our  posses- 
sion. National  pride  may  prevent  our  relinquishing  this 
costly  and  worthless  dominion,  but  good  sense,  and  the 
most  obvious  views  of  expediency,  would  suggest  the  policy 
of  volunlaril)  anticipating  what  must.  In  the  end,  neces- 
sarily happen ;  and  of  providing  lor  the  independence  ol 
Canada,  under  a  system  of  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial 
relations  with  this  country. 

Hittrry — Canada  Is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  M97 ;  if  so.  It  was  comprised  with 
the  rest  of  the  extensive  line  of  coast  he  explored,  under 
the  general  name  of  Newfoundland,  subsequently  limited 
to  the  Island  so  called.  The  French  first  attempted  to  make 
those  discoveries  available,  and  are  said  to  have  framed  a 
map  of  the  gulf  so  early  as  1208.  In  159.1,  the  country  was 
taken  possession  of  tn  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
in  153S  Cartlcr  explored  the  river,  naming  it  St.  Laurence, 
from  having  entered  it  on  that  saint's  day.  Quebec,  how- 
ever, the  first  settlement  was  not  founded  till  1608.  Pur  a 
considerable  period  subsequent  to  this,  the  colonists  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  In  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts 
with  the  native  Indian  tribes,  and  to  have  been  often  on 
the  brink  of  being  extirpated :  the  strife  however,  ulti- 
mately terminated  tn  a  friendly  compact,  which  converted 
the  Indian*  into  available  auxiliaries  against  the  English. 
Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  force*  under  Uen.  Wolf, 
In  1750,  and  the  whole  territory  formally  ceiled  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763.  The  seigniorial  rights,  the  various 
holdings  and  tenures  under  them,  and  the  endowments  of 
the  Catholic  church  were  left  undisturbed ;  and  all  the 
estates.  Including  all  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  pro  v., 
held  nt  the  period  l»\  the  French  king,  became  vested  in  the 
British  crown.  In  the  years  1814-13-14,  the  lakes,  and 
especially  the  shores  of  Niagara,  were  the  scene  of  a-  sue 
cession  of  severe  contests;  the  war  was  wholly  a  frontier 
one,  and  the  militia  on  either  side  being  engaged  in  it,  near 
relatives  were  often  found  contending  in  opposite  ranks,  so 
that  common  was  aggravated  to  civil  warfare;  and  Indiana 
also  were  employed,  and  men  used  its  horror*.  The  griev- 
ances nnd  complaint*  of  Lower  Canada  first  obtained  the 
attention  of  parliament  tn  1*JH.  when  a  select  committee  of 
the  H.  of  C.  reported  on  them.  The  legislative  assembly's 
claims  were — the  right  of  appropriating  all  the  crown  re- 
venues as  they  pleased,  and  also  all  those  accruing  from 
parliamentary  nnd  provincial  statutes,  and  the  settlement 
and  alienation  of  all  the  wild  land*  of  the  province ;  but 
the  moat  Important  point,  without  which  the  rest  would  be 
conceded  In  vain,  ace«»rdtng  to  their  statement,  was,  that 
the  legislative  council  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  and 
thus  assimilated  to  the  senate  of  the  United  State*.  An- 
other H.  of  C.'s  report  led  to  the  nomination  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford  (who  was  also  appointed  Governor),  and  two  other 
commissioners,  and  five  reports  and  appendixes,  published 
In  1837,  are  the  only  result  of  their  labours.  In  the  divis- 
ions which  took  place  In  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Brit 
ish  party  divided  from  H  to  11  In  a  house  of  88  mem.  The 
grievances  of  the  upper  province  were  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  their  H.  of  Assembly,  who  adopted 
It,  and  Inid  it  before  the  king.  The  extent  and  abuse  of  the 
crown  patronage;  the  virtual  irresponsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive ;  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  pro- 
vincial post-office ;  the  management  of  the  Toronto  college ; 
the  provision  made  for  the  ecclesiastical  estab.,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  sects  only  (the  House,  say  they, 
"recognise  no  particular  denomination  as  established  In 
Cpper  Canada,  with  exclusive  claims,  powers,  or  privl- 
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ttfes'') ;  the  partiality  shown  in  the  choice  of 
the  absence  of  control  over  the  crown  revenue*  |  anil  the 
(allure  on  the  part  of  the  local  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
commendations of  the  general  itovernmenl.  are  the  Boat 
prominent  of  the  grievances  set  forth.  Subsequent  to  un- 
fair F.  Head  replaced  Sir  J.  Colborne  a>  gov„  In  1836  |  and 
daring  hl«  government  the  outbreak  under  Mackenzie  took 
place.  (Beside*  the  references  in  the  lest,  ace  Daray'i 
Off.  «/  ('.  8. .  The  Lndon  Utog.  Sttttf't  Trans.;  Hair  a 
Travel*  ;  Stuart'a  Tkrt*  Frees'  Htttdmrt  ra  .lint run  ; 
Oear/ay'*  I'pptr  Canada,  ire.) 

CANADICE,  p.  t..  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y,  IB  m.BAV.  Cannn- 
daigua,  918  m.  VV.  Albany.  334  W.  Honeoye  take,  &  m. 
long  and  1  bmad,  Ilea  chiefly  In  1U  B.  part ;  Canadtce  lake, 
3  ro.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  occupies  lu  centre,  and 
Hemlock  lake,  6  m.  long  and  1  wide,  occupies  a  ponton  of 
lb  8.W.  part.  It  has  three  saw-mill*,  eleven  schools,  611 
scholars.    Pop.  1341. 

CAN  AJoiiARIE,  p.  U,  Montgomery  co_  N.  Y„  50  in. 
W.N.  VV.  Albany.  396  VV.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Mohawk  river. 
Drained  by  Bowman'*  and  Otsquake  creeks,  which  flows 
into  the  Mohawk.  It  contain*  eleven  stores,  two  furnace*, 
two  fulling  mills,  four  grist-mills,  twelve  saw  mills,  two 
tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  academies,  965  students, 
twenty-eight  schools,  1655  scholars.  Fop.  5140.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Mohawk  nver.  Incor- 
porated la  1829.  It  contains  four  churches,  one  Methodist, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  and  one  Lutheran, 
an  academy,  ten  stores,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  one 
furnace,  two  distilleries,  one  brewer)'.  Included  In  the  statis- 
tics of  the  town.  The  Erie  canal  posses  through  it*  centre, 
and  the  Catsktll  and  Canajohitric  rail  road  will  terminate 
here.    It  contains  175  dwellings  and  about  1300  inhabitants. 

CAN  A  N  DA  ll»  IT  A,  p.  L,  Ontario  co,  N.  Y,  196  m.  W.  by 
S.  Albany,  341  VV.  It  contain*  a  considerable  portion  of 
Canaudaijua  lake,  and  is  drained  by  the  streams  which 
How  Into  it,  and  by  it*  outlet.  It  contains  twenty-six  stores, 
two  fulling-mills,  three  grist-mill*,  one  saw-mill,  one  tan 
ncry.  tw-o  pruning  <iflices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  news- 
paper, four  academics,  500  students,  twenty  schools  131H 
scholar*.  Pop.  5409.  The  village,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
in  western  New- York,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  plain  at 
Ibe  V  end  of  (anandaigua  lake  at  its  outlet,  and  the  ground 
genllv  descends  inwards  the  lake,  presenting  a  fine  view  of 
it  from  the  village :  15  m.  VV.  by  N.  Geneva,  IS  m.  8.  of  the 
Enc  canal,  at  Palmyra.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully 
built.  Ilea  chiefly  on  two  parallel  streets,  running  N.  and  8, 
and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  number  of  others.  At  the 
centre  i<  a  fine  public  square,  on  which  stands  the  court- 
house, and  other  public  buildings,  li  contains  a  court  house, 
jail .  and  county-office*  of  brick  ;  a  town-hall.  Ave  churches, 
one  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
and  one  African ;  two  hanking  houses  and  a  bank  for  savings ; 
an  academy  of  a  high  order,  with  a  lane  endowment ;  a  dis- 
tinguished female  seminary,  twenty-five  stores,  one  steam 
taring-null,  one  saw  mill.  350  dwellings,  and  4790  mhobt- 
touts.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  country  and  Is 
flourishing.  The  above  statistic*  of  the  village  are  included 
In  those  of  the  township. 

Cahasdaioca  Ls  bb.  Ontario  and  Yates  cn'a..  N.  Y. 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  waler  is  14  in.  long,  and  from  1  to 
1|  m  wide,  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  cultivated  country, 
and  presents,  on  its  shores,  much  delightful  scenery,  lu 
waters  are  deep,  transparent,  and  abound  with  Ash  of 
various  kind*.  It*  outlet  flows  N.E.  into  Flint  creek,  which 
i  Clyde  river,  one  of  the  constituent*  of  Seneca  river, 
union  outlet  of  Cayuga.  Seneca.  Crooked.  Cannn- 
and  some  smaller  lakes,  by  which  their  water* 
are  final  1)  discharged  through  Oswego  river  Into  lake  On- 
tario. 

CANANORE  (Chasm),  a  marit.  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Malabar,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay.  45  m.  N.W.  Calicut, 
and  «6  m.  8JJ.E.  Manga  lore;  Int.  110  49'  N..  long.  750  97' 
£.  It  trades  with  Bengal,  Arabia.  Sumatra,  and  Sural,  from 
which  it  import*  horses,  piece  goods,  n  I  moods,  sugar,  opium, 
silk,  benaoin,  and  camphor:  it*  export*  are  chiefly  pepper, 
cardamoms,  sandal  wood,  coir,  and  shark  fins.  It  ia  the 
cap.  of  the  talook  of  Cherical.  a  lofty  and  uneven  tract,  ex- 
tending for  2  in.  Inland  fnun  the  fort,  and  some  year*  alnce 
containing  together  with  the  town  about  11,000  house*.  It* 
territory  Is  now  subordinate  to  the  British,  but  ha*  long  been 
governed  by  a  succession  of  female  sovereigns,  whose  au- 
thority has  extended  over  most  of  the  I«acc*dlve  islands. 

Cananore  la  the  head  military  station  of  the  British  do- 
minions in  Malabar  prov.  { Hamilton' t  E.  I.  (ia:.,  I,  340  ; 
Mtdraa  Mmanatk.) 

CAN  AHA.  a  marit.  prov.  of  Ilindostan.  presid.  Madras, 
comprising  the  ancient  countries  of  Tut  ava  and  Haifa,  with 
•mall  portion*  of  Malabar  and  the  Hindoo  Kaukans.  It  lies 
chiefly  between  lat.  19°  and  15°  V.  and  long.  74°  and  76° 
E. ;  having  N.  Go*  and  Dharwar  (Bcjapoor),  E.  the  latter 
province  and  Mysore,  8.  Coorg  and  Malabar,  and  VV.  the 
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ocean  ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  930  m. ;  average  breadth  nbout  3i 
m. ;  area  7477  aq.  m.  Pop.  (1837)  759,77*.  It  la  mostly 
bounded  by  the  VV.  Ghauts,  but  includes  a  portion  of  the 
country  above  them,  called  Cantata,  of  which  the  name  of 
this  dtstr.  is  a  corruption,  most  improperly  applied.  Surface 
generally  rugged  and  uneven.  It  has  no  considerable  river, 
but  a  number  of  minor  ones,  of  which  Mangalore  la  the 
chief.  The  roast  In  the  S.  I*  occupied  by  a  chain  of  salt 
lakes.  Soil  and  climate  very  similar  to  those  of  Malabar. 
Granite  and  latente  are  among  the  prevailing  rocks,  and 
near  the  tea  shore  there  is  much  sandy  soil,  on  which  eoecsv 
paima  are  grown  in  great  nnmber.  The  periodica)  rain*  are 
rtUctneU  heavy,  and  -<  t  in  from  the  middle  <*f  Ma)  ml  the 
end  of  Sept.,  during  which  r-hlpa  leave  the  coast,  and  a  stop 
is  put  to  all  traffic.  The  country  abounds  In  forest* ;  those  In 
the  N.  producing  teak,  and  other  large  timber,  sissoo,  basaU 
/•il/s/ui,  prickly  bamboo,  the  varnish  tree  of  Bkrtnah.  nut 
ressics,  susuxa  catechu,  casuta,  sandal  wood,  wild  pepper, 
a  speciea  of  nutmeg,  fee.;  those  In  the  8.  containing  teak, 
mango,  caryota  palm,  and  much  Jungle,  greatly  Infested  with 
tigers.  Canora  is  the  granary  of  rice  for  Arabia,  Coa,  Bom 
bay,  and  Malabar ;  and  both  the  climate  and  sod,  especial 
I y  in  the  valleys,  are  highly  adapted  for  its  culture.  Some- 
time* 50  bushels  a  year  are  obtained  from  an  acre ;  and  In  the 
8.  the  land  frequently  yield*  two  or  three  crops  during  the 


same  period.  Besides  rice,  sugar-canes,  pepper,  betel-nut 
and  leaf,  cucurbitacoou*  plants,  fc<_  arc  grown.  Husbandry 
la  better  here  than  in  Malabar;  the  plough  ia  a  neater  Im- 
plement, and  manure  of  both  leaves  and  dung  i*  made  use 
of;  some  culUvalor*  employ  twenty-five  ploughs,  although 
full  half  of  them  use  no  more  than  one.  Rice  la  thrashed 
by  beating  handful*  in  the  straw  against  a  bamboo  grating. 
There  are  no  barn*,  and  the  grain  is  kept  in  straw  bag* 
hung  up  In  the  house*:  carts  an  not  used,  the  road*  are 
bad,  and  good*  have  to  be  conveyed  on  the  head*  of  the 
peasantry.  There  are  neillier  horses,  Bases,  nor  gnats. 
Black  cattle.  In  1836-7.  estimated  at  573,419  bead,  sheep  at 
544.396  head  :  hogs  are  kept,  and  eaten  only  by  the  lowest 
ranks.  All  the  lands  In  the  8.  are  private  property,  but  gen- 
erally much  encumbered  with  mortgages:  In  the  N.  mort 
gage*  are  much  less  frequent,  and  the  cultivated  lands  only 
are  the  property  of  Individuals:  government  claims  all  the 
hill,  forest,  and  waste  land.  In  8.  Canara  inheritance  In 
land,  goods,  honorary  dignities,  and  whatever  else  Is  caps 
ble  of  being  conveyed,  descends  in  the  female  line  ;  and  In- 
stead of  a  man's  own  chl'dren.  those  of  his  sister,  or  mater- 
nal aunt  (as  Is  the  case  in  all  the  country  In  the  8.  part  of  > 
the  Malabar  coast)  become  his  heirs,  while  he  has  a  cor- 
responding right  over  them,  to  the  extent  of  selling  them  foi 
slaves.  In  Karnata  Proper,  above  the  Ghauts,  these  laws 
are  reversed,  and  a  man's  children  inherit  his  property. 
The  lands  mostly  belong  to  Individuals,  who  let  them,  and 
even  frequently  mortgage  them  to  cultivators;  the  land  as- 
sessment is  moderate,  being  about  30  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
duce ;  but  the  cultivators  generally  are  as  much  depressed 
as  elsewhere,  since  they  have  about  90  per  cent,  to  pay  to 
their  landlords,  and  out  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  to  pro 
vide  live  and  dead  stock,  and  subsist  the  slave*.  Land, 
when  sold,  usually  fetches  from  8  to  19  years'  purchase 
money  on  the  clear  rent  Slavery'  I*  very  common,  and  al- 
most all  the  supposed  aborigine*  are  staves.  Their  total 
number  was,  a  few  years  ago,  estimated  at  89.000;  but 
their  proprietors  are  said  to  treat  them  well.  Many  differ 
ent  tribes  Inhabit  Canara.  The  Jains  'tea  Hinoostah)  are 
more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  lodla,  and 
many  ancient  Jain  temples  exist  In  tolerable  perfection. 
Nalrs  Inhabit  the  inland  parts,  where,  together  with  Bunts 
snd  Sudras,  they  own  most  of  the  land.  There  am  about 
50,000  R.  Cath.  in  Canara.  mostly  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Dutch.  French,  and  Danish  colonists.  Canara  Is  not 
celebrated  for  manufactures ;  the  chief  are  those  of  sugar 
from  the  palms,  and  salt  on  the  coast.  The  exports,  con- 
sist principally  of  rice,  betel  nut,  black  pepper,  gimer,  cocoa- 
nut*,  and  oil  and  raw  silk ;  the  imports  are  cloths,  cotton, 
thread,  blankets,  tobacco,  black  cattle,  and  snndal  wood,  for 
export  to  Bombay.  The  total  public  revenue.  In  1838-7, 
was  2.758,460  nip.,  of  which,  1.671.915  were  derived  from 
land,  974,438  from  salt,  240.551  Irotn  Inr.d  customs,  itr 
All  the  chief  towns,  vis.,  Mangalore,  Barcelore,  and  Cal- 
llampore,  are  In  the  8. 

Tulava  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  till  A.D.  789  . 
from  that  year  till  836  It  was  subject  to  the  rajahs  of  Bljna- 
gur ;  and  afterward  to  the  princes  of  Ikeri.  It  escaped  the 
Mohammedan  conquests  till  1765-6.  when  Hyder  invaded 
and  conquered  It,  after  which  It  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  till  the  death  of  Ttppoo  in  1799.  when  It  passed 
Into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  under  them  has  become 
a  tranquil  and  orderly  district.  (/femi/W a  W.  4r  F.  /. 
(ia:..  1..  330-340;  Madras  Almanack,  art.) 

CANARY  ISLANDS  Ik-Iicvcs!  to  I*  the  fortunatm  In 
tnJ*  of  the  ancients),  a  group  m  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
longing to  Spain,  between  97°  41/  and  99°  94'  N.  1st,  and 
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the  N.W.  of  Lanznrote,  and  connected  with 
a  bank,  on  which  there  I*.  for  the  most  part,  40 
water.  Lanzarotc  U  the  most  easterly.  Allegranita  the  most 
northerly,  and  litem.,  or  Perro,  the  inoH  southerly  and 
westerly  of  the  group.  Thl*  last-mentioned  Island  has  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity,  from  lis  having  bi  en  selectwl 
by  the  early  geographers  na  die  point  where  ihey  plared 
the  Ant  meridian,  or  from  which  they  begun  to  MM  the 
longitude.  In  some  countrlc*  this  method  of  reckoning  Is 
till  kept  up;  bat  the  Kttglisli  and  French  a>l><pt  for  their 
4rst  meridians  those  pausing  through  Uic  Observatories  of 
Greenwich  and  Paris.  The  most  VV.  part  of  HM  or 
Perro,  La  Dabcass,  la  ISO  V  45"  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  00°  W  W.  of  that  of  Parts  The  iaatnda 
are  all  of  \-otcantc  origin.  TCfy  mountalnoius  their  coast* 
precipitous,  and  the  channels  between  them  very  deep. 
The  greatest  height  of  some  of  them  above  the  level  of  the 
sen  is  as  follow* : 


Lnnmroto  (Montana 

Blanca)  .  .  2,000  ft. 
Allegranza  .  038 


TenerilTe  (Peak)       11.400  It 
Canary  (El  Combre)  6,648 
Paerte  ventura  (India)  2,820 

Teneriffe  and  Its  peak,  a  half  extinct  volcano,  which  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  150  in.,  will  be  found  else- 
where described  (TaKSBtrra).  In  all  the  islands  there  are 
plentiful  trace*  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  but  in  that  of  Lanv :.n  t. 
one  burst  forth  In  1825,  which  still  continue*  active.  The 
basaltic  cliffs  in  that  island  rise  almost  perpendicularly  i<> 
the  height  of  1500  ft. :  Allegranza  appears  wholly  composed 
of  n  mas*  of  lava  and  cinder*.  The  Canaries  have  no  river*, 
properly  so  called,  but  they  ore  watered  by  numerous  brooks, 
which  rise  in  the  higher  mountain  regions,  and  during  ram* 
suddenly  (well  to  torrent*.  There  are  few  safe  roadsteads, 
and  no  close  harbours:  the  Great  Canary  island  has.  per- 
haps, more  aafe  anchorage*  than  any  of  the  other*,  and  the 
bay  of  Las  Palmas  at  its  N.E.  extremity  offer*  a  spacious 
haven  for  ships,  secure  from  all  wind*  except  thuse  from 
the  S.K.,  which  seldom  blow  with  any  violence.  The  rh 
mate,  though  hot,  is  generally  healthy ;  the  heat  being  at- 
tempered by  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  prevalence 
of  N.  and  VV.  breezes.  The  temperature  is  in  moct  part* 
very  equable ;  the  average  In  Dec.  and  Jan.  has  b. 
to  be  67°.  in  Aug.  76°  Fah.  The  rang*  of  temperature  b> 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  degree-  in  the  twentv-four 
hours.  The  8.  and  S.E.  wind*  occasionally  cause  pestilen- 
tial maladies  in  the  E.  Canaries,  nnd  bringing  intolerable 
heats,  and  clouds  of  locusts,  scorch  up  ami  desolate  the 
country.  The  fertility  of  the  land*  I*  In  proportion  to  their 
humidity.  In  some  part*  they  produce  abuiukuce  of  wheat, 
maize,  aud  other  kinds  of  corn,  dates,  figs,  guavns,  lemons, 
olives,  and  numerous  other  fruits,  of  both  the  torrid  aud 
temperature  Zone*;  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton, orrhlll. 
and  many  perfumes  and  medicinal  plum-.  II. 
also,  woods  ofplne  tree*,  laurel,  arbutu*.  Jtc.  and  excellent 
pasturage.  The  average  annual  quantitf  is 
article*  of  produce  in  the  entire  group,  arc  said  to  be, 


Wine 


53.200 


bushel* 


Rye 


11.000  bushel* 


212.400  — 

354,000    —        Barilla       .  330,000  — 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  watered  and  most  fertile  Isl 
ana  ;  and  It  and  Tenerifie  am  tho  two  best  cultivate. I  Ten 
eriffe  Is  the  principal  seat  of  the  vine  culture  .  th.  \ 
and  Malvasia  wines  are  exclusively  the  produce  of  that  M- 
and:  the  vine  is,  however,  largely  grown  In  the  other-  m.i 
the  wines  |irodured  exported  to  Etiroiie  under  the  name  of 
Teneriffe.  The  best  wine  in  the  K.  Canaries  is  that  of  Lan- 
tamtc,  where  tho  grapes  grow  on  a  soil  of  decomposed 
scoria*.   Much  brandy  is  distilled  and  exported.  Among 
the  other  chief  products  are  silk,  honey,  wax,  anil  roc  hineal. 
Game  Is  very  plentiful:  and  they  are  said  to  be  without 
either  ferorlou*  or  venomous  animal*.   Cattle  and  poultry 
have  been  Introduced  from  Europe.  The  canary -bird  (>W«- 
riUm  Caasrie,  Linn.)  Is  Mill  found  In  these  islands  |  but  in 
It*  wild  state  it*  colour  Is  gray  or  linnet-brown ;  the 
of  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  has  derived  Its  hue 


opposite  African  roast,  occupies  u  gT*JM 
of  hands :  and  It  Is  said  that  Spam  might.  In  case 
of  emergency,  procure  'JOOO  able  young  seamen  from  the 
island*  w  ithout  distressing  the  fishery.   Sugar,  with  coaraa 
woollens,  silks,  and  linens,  are  among  the  manufactures. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  I 
ported  in  1KJ3  were  as  follows  : 
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1275  lbs.  of  cochineal  were  also  exported  In  the  same 
year,  and  flax,  woollens,  cottons,  glass,  earthenware,  drugs. 

tmn,  staves,  salt  fish,  hams,  cheese  and  butter,  are  1 

ti.    The  total  value  of  the  Imports  and  export*  were; 
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Sn.t  i  On/  in  Teneriffe,  and  1-as  Palmas  in  Canary .  are 
the  principal  commercial  ports.  The  present  inhabitants 
are  probably  almost  wholly  of  Spanish  origin.  The  islands 
are  governed  by  the  Spanish  law,  the  administration  of 
which  is  directed  by  an  mudimtia  in  Great  Canary.  The 
.  ••  i  '••  the  Canaries,  who  is  president  of  the  avrftesu-sj 
inta  Cmr..  The  three  easterlj  Islands  form  one 
blshopr  le,  and  the  four  westerly  another.  There  are  4 1  moo 
!  nml  15  convents,  with  423  Mtfll  stag]  ;  ami  the 

l»o|.|r  are  said  to  be  equally  Ignorant  and  bigoted.  They 
not,  however,  deficient  either  in  industry  or  enterprise, 
t  in  the  contrary,  many  of  them  emigrate  to  America,  the 
Philippine  Wands,  etc..  where  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  ndxYnturuii*  spirit.  Hut,  at  home,  such  of  them  as  are 
not  engaged  in  the  fishery,  are  sunk  in  comparative  apathy, 
produced  by  vicious  laws  and  institutions.  The  lands  are 
parcelled  out  in  Immense  estates.  h>'ld  under  strict  entail, 
and  the  plan  followed  In  letting  them  to  the  actual  oecu 
piers  being  as  bad  as  possible.  Industry  la  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  few  or  rather  no  improvements  are  ever  attempted,  or 
even  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  military  force  Is  com- 
pnscd  of  25,000  men.  (ror  descriptions  of  Santa  Crux, 
Ugunas,  nnd  Ornlava.  m  Tenants**.)  Iji*  Palmas,  Ic 
the  Great  Canary,  near  its  N.K.  extremit; 
long.  20°  23'  30"'  VV..  has  a  handsome 
18  Ml  tnhab.,  a  cathedral,  hospital,  college,  a  mole,  many 
public  fountains,  and  a  well-supplied  market.  In  good 
weather  ships  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  but 
the  roadstead  1*  but  indifferent.  The  other  chief  towns  are, 
Areclfe,  or  Port  Nana,  in  Lanza  role,  a  well-built  town,  Wftt) 
2500  inhab. ;  Cabras.  1000  in  hah  ,  m  Puertevcnturu ;  La 
litis.  In  Gomera:  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  Pal  ma. 

When  these  islands  that  became  known  to  Europeans  of 
m.Mlern  tunes,  tltev  MJM  inhabited  ba  a  race  of  people 
e.l  t;uanehes.  of  a  tall,  athletic  and  vigorous  frame  ( 
this  has  probably  been  exaggerated),  and  who  made  a  < 
termined  resistance  to  the  invader*.  Though  unnrqtialnt- 
ith  the  use  of  Iron,  they  oppear  to  have  arrived  at  a 
ronsiderable  degree  of  civilisation  ;  they  cultivated  music 
and  poetry  with  success,  had  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
believed  in  a  supreme  being  in  a  future  slate  oi  u-warde 
and  pxitushmenu,  and  embalmed  their  dead.  Many  of  their 
mummies  have  been  found  in  modern  times  in  caves  In 
various  parts  of  the  Islands.  They  are  placed  erect 
their  feet,  and  are  In  so  remarkable  a  stole  of  dr 
Hint  some  of  them  do  not  weigh  above  from  6  to  8  lbs. 
Their  government  was  oligarchical.  Humboldt  and  Dr. 
Prirhard  think  that  the  Guanches  were  either  Intimately 
connected  with,  or  descended  from  the  Berber*  of  N.  Africa. 
Many  of  the  Guanches  were  reduced  to  a  stale  of  slavery 
.\  the  Spanish  nml  other  Kurnpean  treutWIi  by  whom  the 
island*  were  first  visited ;  and  those  who  escaped  the 
scourge  of  slavery,  war,  and  famine,  were  mostly  carried 
off  by  a  pestilence  In  1404.  The  Canaries  were  first  discov- 
er, d  by  accident  about  1330  by  the  crew  of  a  French  ship 
.Irven  thither  in  a  «tnrm.  After  several  unsuccessful 
Spanish  expeditions,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, sailed  with  a  fleet  from  Rochelle  In  1400,  and  took 
possession  first  of  Lanzarote,  and  subsequently  ot  Fuerte- 
v  en  turn,  Gomera,  and  Hlerro.  Bethencrmrts  heir  subse- 
quently disposed  of  these  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  and  they 
afterward  became  the  property  of  the  Spanish  ci 
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the  termination  of  the  15th  century.    { Humboldt' t  Per  tonal 

Xarrative,  vol.  Li  Tablet  of  Revenue,  ,w..  1835;  Jomrn. 
Otog.  Sec..  1836;  Prickard'*  Htttankte,  ii.,  34.) 

CAN  ASTOTA,  p.  v.,  Lenox  t,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  119  in. 
W.N.W.  Albany,  3MW.  Situated  on  the  Erie  canal.  The 
By rac use  and  Utlea  mil-rood  pease*  near  the  village.  Ln- 
eorpornted  in  1635.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Metho- 
dist and  one  J)utJ:n  Reformed :  eight  stores  and  forwarding 

*°CAS CALF* ""a ' sea-port* town^nf 'Franc*." dep.  Ille-el- 
Vilaine,  cap.  cant..  9  m.  K.  St.  Main;  lat.  48°  ¥f  40"  N., 
long.  10  5f  30"  W.  Pop.  5151.  It  U  situated  on  the  W. 
aide  of  St.  Michael's  bay.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  there  are  some  large  rocks,  within  which  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  5  or  8  fathoms.  Excellent  oysters  are  found 
In  the  bay,  and  make  a  considerable  article  of  traffic.  The 
English  made,  in  1758,  an  unsuccessful  deecent  on  the  coast 
here.    (Diet.  Grog.) 

CANDAHAR,  a  fortified  city  of  Caubnl,  cap.  (1838)  of  an 
indep.  territory  held  by  a  Banriksye  chief,  brother  of  the 
sirdar  of  Caubul,  in  a  plain  near  the  Urgundaub  river  ;  900 
m.  S.W.  Caubul.  260  m.  8.K.  Herat;  lat.  38°  jry  \.,  t„„e. 
60°  15'  E.  Pop.  50,000  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  arc 
Afghans.    It  is  said  to  be  of  an  oblong  form,  enclosed  by  a 

'  which  three 


mud  wall,  on  the  ramparts  of 
last,  and  a  ditch,  9  ft  deep,  recently  con 
the  whole.  Candahar  it  regularly  built,  most  of 
the  street*  meeting  at  right  angles :  its  houses  are  generally 
of  brick,  and  often  with  no  other  cement  than  mud.  Four 
long  and  broad  bazars  meet  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a 
■mail  circular  apace  about  45  yards  In  diameter,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  dome,  where  proclamations  are  made,  and  the 
bodies  of  criminals  exposed.  The  principal  bazars  ore  each 
about  50  yards  broad;  their  sides  are  lined  with  well-sup- 
plied shops  one  story  high ;  and  there  is  a  gate  at  the  end 
of  each  opening  into  the  surrounding  country,  except  Uie  N. 
baur,  haTing  the  palace  at  its  end,  a  structure  in  no  respect 
remarkable  externally,  but  containing  many  courts  and 
buildings,  and  a  private  garden.  There  are  many  caravan- 
seras  and  mosques :  the  principal  building  of  the  latter  kind 
hi  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  an  elegant,  but  not  a  large, 
structure,  with  a  handsome  cupula,  formerly  an  inviolable 
.  A  great  variety  of  trades  ore  carried  on,  and 
s  are  tilled  with  a  noisy  and  bustling  crowd  from 


morning  till  night ;  but,  unlike  moat  other  Afghan  cities, 
there  are  here  no  water  sellers,  the  city  being  well  supplied 
by  canals  from  the  Urgundaub,  whence  subterranean  or 
open  water  courses  are  carried  to  the  different  streets ;  and 
there  arc,  also,  numerous  wells.  Three  of  the  principal 
bazars  were  at  one  time  planted  with  trees,  and  had,  it  la 
said,  a  narrow  canal  running  down  the  middle  of  each ;  but 
many  of  the  trees  have  withered,  nnd  if  the  canals  ever  ex- 
latest,  they  are  no  longer  visible.  The  vicinity  of  Candahar 
Is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  gardens  and  orchards,  producing 
the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  pomegranate* ; 
with  corn,  tobacco,  madder,  assaftetida,  and  artificial  graiees. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  Were  lite  city  the  seat 
of  a  Just  government,  it  would  be  the  centre  of  a  rich  circle 
of  cultivation;  but^jhe  chiefs j»ho^by ^oppressions  of  all 

from' the  land,  have  also,  by  their  exactions,  banished  much 
Of  the  trade  and  opulence  of  the  city.  Persian  traditions, 
and  the  conjectures  of  Kurnpean  geographers,  agree  in  as- 
signing the  foundation  of  Candahar  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  present  city  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shan  in  1753  or  1754, 
who  made  It  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  an  honour  which 
his  successor  Tiinour  transferred  to  Caubul.  ( Elpkinttone't 
Caubul,  ii..  129-134    ConoUf  t  overland  Journey,  ti.,  91-93.) 

CANDEISH,  a  suubah  or  prov.  of  thelfecean,  Hlndosuui. 
between  Int.  2U°  and  22P  N ..  and  long.  73°  and  77°  E. ;  hav- 
ing N.  Malwah,  E.  Gundwana,  S,  Berar  and  AuniBgulKid. 
and  VV.Gujrat:  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  210  iu. ;  average 
breadth,  80  m.  It  cuatalns  parts  of  three  mountain  ranges, 
viz.,  the  Sautpoora  mountains  in  Its  V ;  the  ('bandore,  or 
Adjunlah  range,  8.  ;  and  the  Hydarec  mountains,  or  W. 
Ghauts,  in  its  S.W.  parts:  its  principal  plnln  is  between 


it  is  separn- 


CANDIA. 

granted  on  the  roost  easy  terms  to  the  cultivators,  but  i 
length  of  time  must  elapse  before  the  country  recovers  its 
former  prosperity.  The  existing  villages  are  mostly  built  of 
mud,  and  protected  by  a  mud  wall  and  fort,  without  ditch 
or  outwork.  The  hill  ranges,  and  the  whole  country  along 
the  courses  of  the  Ncrbuddn  and  Tuptee  rivers  ore  inhabi- 
ted by  Bheels,  who  have  been  here  less  disturbed  than  in 
any  other  part  of  India,   They  are  of  small  statnre,  dark 


complexion,  prone  to  rapine  and  thieving,  go  armed  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  and  in  many  respects  resemble  the  hlll- 
people  of  Hhaugulpore.  They  eat  beef  and  pork  drink 
spirits,  and  bury  their  dead;  yet  they  pretend  to  be  Hind.** 


spirits,  and  bury  their  dead ;  yet  they  pretend  lo  I 
of  the  Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  castes.  They  have  ront 
ted  greatly  to  the  devastation  of  the  province. 

Candelsh  formerly  contained  a  large  number  of  Mahratta 
fortresses :  its  principal  towns  are  Boorhanpoor,  Asseergbur, 
Hindis,  Nundoorpoor,  and  Caulna.  Numerous  Arab  colo- 
nists settled  here,  and  early  in  the  15th  century  Condelsh 
was  an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by  sovereigns  claim- 
ing descent  from  the  caliph  Omar,  who  had  their  capital  at 
Aseerghur :  towards  the  end  of  that  century  it  was  com- 
pletely subdued  and  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
decline  of  Candcish  may  be  dated  from  1802,  when  Jeswiiat 
Row-Holcar  ravaged  it;  next  year  It  was  depopulated  by 
famine,  and  subsequently  ruined  by  the  exaction*  of  the 
neishwa's  officers,  ai.d  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Hheel-,  Pindnrriea,  and  insurgent  bands  of  the  Arab*,  who 
had  established  themselves  in  the  strongholds.  On  the 
British  conquest,  in  1818.  when  Holcnr's  possession*  in  Can- 
delsh  fell  under  our  dominion,  these  refractory  tribes  were 
either  brought  into  subjection  or  pacified :  or  else,  as  the 
Arabs,  obligee,  o  emigrate  from  India,  after  having  been 
paid  what  they  were  legitimately  entitled  to  by  the  British 
(government.  (Hamilton' t  E.  I.  Oar.,  1.,  343-345;  Report  t, 
ire.,  en  Affair t  of  the  R.  I.  Company.) 

Cxndeism,  an  inl.  zillah  or  distr.  of  lllndostan.  prov. Can 
delsh.  pre»id.  Bombay  ;  between  lot  20°  and  21"  42*,  and 
long.  73°  37'  and  76°  22"  K. ;  having  N.  the  collectorate  of 
Surat  and  Slndia's  doni. ;  E.  tbo  latter,  and  those  of  the 
Nizam ;  S.  the  Nizam's  dam.  and  the  collect,  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur;  and  W.  a  portion  of  the  Gulcowar's  territory: 


slinpe  somewhat  rhomboid*!;  length,  E.  to  W,  about  180 
47K50u^Thi.bSu  capable  T^tor^Z^ 


le.  The  Tut 
The  Nerbudda  form*  »h#  N. 
boundary.  Candeish,  though  interspersed  with  low,  barren 
hills,  has  a  large  extent  of  very  fertile  territory,  watered  by 
copious  streams  and  limpid  rivulets  from  the  table  lands, 
which  greatly  enhance  its  natural  beauties.  For  thirty 
years,  however,  before  Uie  British  became  possessed  of  it 
(1819),  it  hod  been  the  scene  of  continual  anarchy,  and 
much  of  the  beat  land,  especially  N.  the  Tuplee,  had  bo- 
eon  »»  overspread  with  an  uninhabited  forest,  ubounding 
with  the  ruins  of  former  villages,  and  swarming  with  ti- 
ger*. This  prov.  is  comprised  within  the  several  territories 
of  the  Gulcowar.  Hindis,  the  Nixam,  and  the  British  gov- 
1  • 


ing.  for  the  most  part,  overgrown  with  jungle;  very  com- 
plete embankments  on  the  various  streams,  and  many  di- 
lapidated, though  substantially  -built  dams  and  aqueducts 
for  Irrigation  are  met  with,  which  might  be  again  rendered 
available  nt  a  small  expense.  In  1820,  when  Col.  (now 
Gen.)  Briggs  entered  upon  the  civil  management  of  this 
distr.,  there  were  eighty  distinct  band*  of  freebooters  rava- 
ging it;  and  out  of  2700  villages,  1100  hnd  been  altogether 
desolated  during  the  preceding  thirty  year*  of  anarchy.  The 
Bheels  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  levying  a  kind  of 
black  mail  upon  the  villager)),  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  ;  but,  by  conciliatory  treatment.  In  less 
than  ten  years  most  of  them  had  returned  to  their  former 
occupations  as  village  watchmen  nnd  guardians  and  only 
one  gang  of  fortv  individual*  remained  to  infest  the  country 
when  Colonel  Brirgs  lea  it  The  agricultural  classes  are 
peaceable  awl  inoffensive,  but  timid  and  destitute  of  energy. 
There  are  no  large  or  wealthy  landholders,  excepting  the 
proprietors  of  certain  jaghlres  granted  for  military  service* 
by  the  British  government.  The  villugo  constitution  exists, 
but  the  ryotwarry  system  has  been  Introduced  into  this  distr., 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  have  held  civil 
offices  in  it  for  a  considerable  time,  it  Is,  from  various  causes, 
extremely  ill  adapted.  Grain,  cotton,'  and  indigo,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  culture;  but  there  Is  a  vast  quantity  of 
waste  land,  and  the  cultivation  and  revenue  have  both  di- 
minished of  late  years,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing 
of  the  produce,  from  the  general  fall  of  prices,  want  of 
roads,  die. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  by  the  pmneAat/et,  or  native 
arbitration ;  and  in  criminal  cases,  while  Colonel  ~ 


perintendej^fhe  diatr.^trial  by  Jury  was  eat  at 


have  anything  to  do  with  mercantile  business,  are  Instruct 
ed  hi  reading,  writing,  and  accounts:  In  1825  there  were 
189  schools  in  all.  attended  by  2022  scholars,  or  1  in  18  for 
the  whole  male  population.  The  Mohammedans  are  said 
to  be  the  most  Ignorant  of  the  population.  (Hamilton' t  E. 
J.  Oax.,  1..  345,  346;  Brigg't  Evidence,  in  Report*.  «rc: 
Hodge' t  Evidence,  in  ditto.) 

CAN  1)1  A,  or  MEGAI.O  KA8TRON,  a  fortified  mailt 
city,  cap.  of  Crete,  on  the  N.  shore  of  that  Island,  near  Its 
centre,  34  m.  W.  Sptnalongo,  and  64  m.  E.S.E.  Canna :  lat 
35°  21'  .V.  long.  24°  8*  15"  E.  Pop.  12,000,  9000  of  whom 
are  Mohutnmedans.  This  city,  and  hence  Crete  Itself,  do 
rived  its  name  of  Condka  from  the  word  kJundab,  signifying 
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CANDOR. 

It  mi  built.  It*  present  fortifications  »ro  of  Venetian  eoo- 
l traction ;  they  arc  massive,  baaUoned,  and  famished  with 
oatworkii;  tlie  scary  wall,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  la  in 
most  placet  50  ft  in  perpendicular  height ;  the  sea  wall  Is 
not  above  20  ft.  In  height.  irregular,  and' but  badly  (tanked. 
The  port  is  funned  by  two  motet,  which,  bending  towards 
each  other,  project  about  330  yards  into  the  sea,  and  are  de- 
fended at  their  extreme  points  by  forts.  It  Is  at  present  so 
choked  up  by  sand  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Venetian  docks 
and  arsenal,  that  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  8  ft.  water 
cannot  enter.  The  city  has  four  gates,  three  on  the  land 
side  and  one  towards  the  sea.  Principal  streets  wide, 
roughly  paved,  but  clean,  well  furnished  with  fountains, 
and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees.  Houses  generally  well 
built,  but  have  seldom  more  than  one  story  above  the 


ground  1 
Turkish 


which  are  good,  have  quite  a 
In  the  £.  part  of  the  city  the  house* 
are  mostly  interspersed  with  gardens.  Candla  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pacha,  and  seat  of  the  provincial  council,  nnd 
of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Chief  buildings,  governor's  palace, 
the  Greek  cathedral  and  other  churches,  many  mnxques,  a 
synagogue,  the  remain*  of  two  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  light-house  on  the  YV.  mole,  and  some  good  baths.  The 
arched  vault*  built  for  the  Venetian  galleys  still  exist,  and  sev- 
eral other  relics  of  Venetian  sway  are  found.  The  country 
Immediately  round  Candia  is  not  particularly  fertile.  Its  prov. 
comprises  all  the  K-  part  of  the  Island,  nnd  produces  chiefly 
wheat,  barley,  raisin*,  and  a  Utile  cotton.  (Scott's Trav.  in 
ttyl  and  Oandia,  1.;  PtakU, ;  Con.ular  Report, 
Candia.   See  Cum. 

Casdia.  p.  u,  Rockingham  co.,  Nil ..  18  m.  8.E.  Concord. 
470  W.  Chartered  in  1763,  first  settled  in  1755,  The  site 
la  elevated,  and  command*  a  view  of  the  White  hills  on  the 
N,  and  extends  8.E.  to  the  ocean.  It  contains  one  Congre- 
gational and  two  Freewill  Baptist  churches,  five  store*,  one 
fulling  mill,  thirteen  school*,  49*  scholars.   Pop.  1430. 

CANDOR,  p.  t,  Tioga  co.,  NY,  8  m.  N.  Oswego,  171  m. 
S.W.  Albany,  285  W.  Drained  by  Cottotong  and  West 
Oawego  creek*.  The  village  contain*  three  churches,  one 
Methodist,  one  Kpitcopnl.  and  one  Presbyterian ;  three 
i  two  grist  mills,  three  saw-mills,  one  clothier's  works, 

bltants.    The  town 
i  one  woollen-factory, 
fifty-four  saw-mills,  and  1141  scholars  in 
school*.   Pop.  3370. 

CANDY,  an  ml.  town  of  Ceylon,  at  the  head  of  on  ex- 
tensive valley  In  lat.  7°  17  N.,  and  long.  80°  36'  K.,  about 
1400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  89  m.  E.N.E.  Colombo, 
and  95  m.  8.W.  Trlncoaxalee.  Pop.  about  3000.  It  I*  sur- 
rounded by  woody  hill*  and  mountains,  varying  from  200  tn 
3000  it  in  height,  and  stands  on  the  border  of  an  artificial 
lake;  hut  Ita  situation,  though  beautiful  and  romantic,  1* 
At  a  distance  of  3  m.  it  1*  nearly  surrounded  by 
Mnhavilly  Ganga,  here  navigable  only  for  small  boats. 
Excepting  those  inhabited  by  the  chiefs,  which 
the  native  houses  are  built  entirely  of  clay,  and 
Temple*  very  numerous,  and  considered 
ble  appendages  to  the  house*  of  the  opulent ;  In 
number  light*  arc  constantly  kept  burning ;  and  In  one  of 
them  the  celebrated  tooth,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Boodh, 
la  still  preserved !  Since  the  capture  of  Candy,  residences 
for  the  governor  and  commandant,  and  n  jail,  have  been 
built  by  the  British,  and  several  missionary  and  other 
schools  established.  There  Is  do  church,  but  the  district 
court-house  and  missionary  school  room  are  made  use  of 
for  divine  service.  Candy  waa  anciently  the  cap.  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  comprised 

tar  thrBrituS°rlni815OU',( Hti^j$*?.M°  172 ;%Ham 
L  I.  Oar.) 

CANEA  or  KHANIA  (an.  Cydonia),  a  seaport  and  the 
principal  commercial  town  of  Crete,  cap.  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Island,  25  m.  from  Its  W.  ex- 
tremity, 64  m.  W.N.W.  Candia,  and  about  140  m.  8.  the 
inland  of  Syra.  Pop.  8000,  about  5000  of  whom  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  1000  foreigners,  chiefly  Hellenes  and  Io- 
nian*, who  engross  most  of  the  Import  trade.  The  town. 
Inclusive  of  the  port,  form*  an  irregular  square,  enclosed  by 
wall*,  with  bastion*  and  a  ditch  on  the  land  sloe.  The 
present  fortification*  were  constructed  by  the  Venetian*, 
but  are  Inferior,  both  in  magnitude  nnd  disposition,  to  those 
of  Candia.  The  port  1*  formed  by  a  mote  about  1200  ft  in 
length,  prolonged  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  town  to 
the  N.U'.,  where  It  is  terminated  by  a  light-house  opposite 
to  a  fortress  defending  the  harbour  «  mouth.  The  port  has 
recently  undergone  great  improvement*:  It  is  the  best  in 
Crete,  and  capable  of  containing  many  vessels  of  300  ton* 
burden.  Street*  wide  and  well  paved,  but  not  clean ; 
house*  lofty,  old,  and  rickety,  bnt  shops  good.  At  the  N. 
part  of  the  town  I*  a  kind  of  citadel,  formerly  containing 
the  arsenal,  docks,  fee.  The  Venetian  gall* 
•rill  in 


CANOSA. 

/      - t.  n  , 

lazaretto,  and  several  snap  manufactories.  (Par  the  Ct* 
ports.  tt*.,  tee  Cacti.)   Canea  Is  the  residence  of  the  pro 

seat  of  the  provincial  council,  and  of  a  Greek  bishopric 
Slrabo  and  Srylax  describe  the  site  and  port  of  Cydonia  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Khania  stands  upon  the  Identical 
spot  No  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  to  be  seen, 
though  some  existed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The 
plain  around  Canen  I*  celebrated  for  Its  beauty;  it*  prov- 
ince comprises  all  the  W.  portion  of  the  Island.  (Scatt'a 
Egypt  and  Cnndta,  11.,  306-312 ;  Paakity't  7Var.  is  Crrte, 
1^  1-17 ;  On*  War  Hrport.  4>e.) 

CANEADEA,  p.  t.  Alleghany  eo..  N.Y..  10  m.  N.  An 
gelica,  271  m.  W.  by  8.  Albany,  347  W.  Watered  by  Gen- 
esee river  and  its  branches.  It  contains  six  stores,  one 
grist  mill,  ten  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  279  scholar*.  Pop. 
1633.  The  village  to  situated  on  Angelica  creek,  a  branch 
of  Genesee  river,  and  contains  one  store,  one  fulling-mill, 
one  saw-milt,  and  about  fifteen  dwellings. 

CAN  FIELD,  p.  t,  Trumbull  eo.,  O..  14  m.  8.  by  E.  War- 
ren, 164  ra.  N.E.  by  E.  Columbus,  893  W.  It  ha*  ten 
schools,  460  scholars.   Pop.  1279. 

CANICATTI.  a  town  of  8k"ily,  prov.  Glrgenti,  cap.  rant., 
16  m.  8.W.  Caltanlsetta.  Pop.,  with  cant.,  17,384.  It  to 
well  built.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  consist*  of 
agriculturists. 

E8.  p.  t,  Steuben  crn,  N.Y.,  14  an._S.VV. 
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Its  tributaries,  flowing  Into  Tioga  river.   It  i 
two  stores,  ono  fulling-mill,  two  grist  mills,  nine  saw- 
mills, eight  schools,  316  scholars.    Pop.  941. 

CANNjG,  an  Inconsiderable  place  in  Naples,  prov.  Terra- 
dl-Bari,  near  the  Ofanto  (the  ane.  Aaddna),  8  m.  Wlff, 
Marietta.  It  Is  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Canna*.  so  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  lis  vi- 
cinity by  Hnnnlba!  over  the  Romans,  in  the  year  217  B.C. 
Never  were  the  talents  of  a  great  general  more  conspicuous- 
ly displayed  than  on  this  occasion.  The  army  of  Hannibal 
was  very  Inferior  in  numbers,  and  perhaps,  also,  tn  the 
quality  of  the  troops,  to  that  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  ability 
of  the  commander  made  up  for  every  other  deficiency,  and, 
with  a  loss  of  only  4000  of  hi*  own  men,  he  put  50.000  Ro- 
man* to  the  sword,  and  took  10,000  prisoners!  (The 
llsh  reader  will  find  a  good  account  of  this  great  I 
Ferguson's  Roman  Hiataty,  cap.  5;  the  classical 
will  resort  to  Polybiu*  and  Llvy.) 

The  scene  of  action  Is  marked  out  to  posterity  by  the 
name  of  Cams*  di  Samgue,  "  field  of  blood ;"  and  spears, 
beads  of  lances,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  still  continue 
to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

The  city  of  Canna?  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the 
battle  ;  but  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  was  a  bishop's  see 
in  the  Infancy  of  Christianity.  It  seems  to  I 
doned  in  the  middle  ages  for  the 
(Surinbume-a  Two  Siciliea,  I.,  168,  4to  ed.) 

CANNES,  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  on  the 
nean,  dep.  Var.  cap.  cant,  25  m.  E.  Dragubrnan ;  lat.  43°  38' 
31"  N.,  long.  TO  I*  E.  Pop.  3997.  It  to  situated  on  the  de- 
ellvtty  of  a  hill  projecting  into  the  sea  ;  has  a  fine  quay,  aa 
old  Gothic  castle,  and  an  old  church.  Its  port  is  neither 
deep  nor  commodious,  and  can  only  be  used  by  fishing 
boats  and  small  coasting  vessels.  Napoleon  landed  In  the) 
vicinity  of  Cannes  on  the  lat  of  March,  1815,  on  his  memo- 
rable return  from  Elbe*   (Urngv,  art  far.) 

CANNON,  county,  Tenn,  situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  .late,  and  contains  100  so.  m.  Drained  by  Stone's  creek, 
and  branches  of  the  Caney  Pork  of  Cumberland  river.  It 
contained,  In  18*0, 718H  neat  cattle,  9746  sheep  28.989  swine, 
and  produced  38,665  bushels  of  wheat,  1949  of  rye.  419.8* 
of  Indian  corn,  56,800  of  oats.  9115  of  potatoes,  32,235 
pound*  of  tobacco,  29.201  of  cotton,  8545  of  eugar.  It  had 
four  stores,  one  flourlng-mill,  nineteen  grist-mills,  nine  saw- 
mills, seven  tanneries,  eighteen  distilleries,  one  academy, 
25  students,  nineteen  schools,  495  scholars.  Pop. :  whites, 
65.W:  .laves.  618;  free  coloured,  17;  total,  7193.  Capital, 

Woodbury. 

CANNON8BITRG,  p.  b..  Chartiers  t,  Washington  co. 
Pa  .  216  in.  W.  Hnrri-burg,  18  m.  S.W.  Pittsburg.  243  W. 
on  t  hartier's  creek,  which  flows  Into  Ohio  river  a 
In  1803.  It  contain*  a 
Presbyterian  church,  seventeen  stores,  seventy  dwellings, 
and  876  Inhabitants.  It  I*  the  seat  of  Jefferson  college, 
founded  in  1802,  has  a  president  and  six  professors  or  other 
Instructed,  693  alumni,  of  whom  227  have  been  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  164  students,  and  4500  vols.  In  its  libraries. 
The  commencement  to  on  the  last  Thursday  in  September. 
The  collegiate  course  Is  completed  In  three  years.  It  haa 
a  medical  department  located  in  Philadelphia.  There  to  a 
theological  school  connected  with  the  Institution,  under  the 
•are  of  die  vice-president   m       " , 


CANOSA  (an.  Conuainm),  atown  ^'•P*^!*0^ 
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CANOURGE  (LA). 

fop.  rirrit  4000.  The  old  city,  aaai  to  hare 
by  Diomed,  or  in  a  period  antecedent  to  the  records  of  Ro- 
man history,  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  moat  coastd- 
erable  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy  for  extent,  population,  and 
magnificence  in  building.  Its  walls  are  said  to  have  em- 
braced a  circuit  of  IS  m. ;  and  various  ruins  stilt  remain  to 
attest  Its  former  grandeur.  Autong  these  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  tombs  (of 
which  a  very  singular  one  was  discovered  In  1813),  col- 
umns, trtumphnl  arches,  fce.  Great  numbers  of  ffctile 
vsas*  of  the  best  period  have  been  found  here,  surpassing 
In  size  and  beauty  those  found  in  the  tombs  of  any  other 
ancient  city,  not  excepting  even  Nola.  The  modem  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  said  by  Bwln- 
burne  to  be  a  "  most  pitiful  icmnanl  of  so  great  a  city." 
The  ancient  cathedral,  built  in  the  6th  century,  still  re- 
mains, lu  altars  and  pavement*  are  rich  in  tumbles ;  and 
the  eerds  anltet  columns  that  support  its  runf  arc  the  finest 
that  Swinburne,  no  mean  Judge,  had  ever  seen.  There  is 
here,  also,  the  mausoleum  of  Bohimund,  so  cclet>raied  in 
the  Orrtualtmau  LUrraU. 

Canusium  was  the  place  to  which  the  Wreck  of  the  Ro- 
man army  fled  after  the  battle  of  Cnnnr.  It  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  under  Trajan.  It  was 
reduced  to  tu  present  deplorable  situation  by  a  series  of  dis- 
asters inflicted  on  It  by  the  Uoths,  Saracens,  and  Normans. 
(OaaMr's  .  iscK-ni  Italy.  II..  298;  5*ri»»ar*r's  Tito  Sicilus, 
L,  400,  4to  ed. ;  C  rare ns  Lalahna.  p.  00.) 

CANOURGE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lorere,  cap. 
cant.  In  an  agreeable  and  fertile  valley  on  the  Urugne.  9 
m.  HJS.YV.  Marvejois.  Pop.  196U  It  carries  on  some 
branches  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  latter  being  formerly  in  extensive  demand,  and 
has  some  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Excavations  made  in 
the  vicinity  in  lttH)  have  been  the  meant  of  durovcring  a 
number  of  vases  and  other  remains  of  Roman  pottery,  which 
appear  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the  spot  (.Hug; 
art.  Ixmrt.) 

C'AN'TAL,  an  inland  dep.  of  Prance,  formed  of  parts  of 
the  ancient  districts  of  Haute  Auvergne  and  Velay,  between 
¥P  37'  and  45°  96"  N.  I  at,  and  2°  y  and  3°  14'  K.  long., 
bounded  by  the  fallowing  dcpU. ;  vie,  N.  Puv-de  DAme,  E. 
Haute  Loire,  8.E.  Lozerc,  8.  Avcyron,  and  W.  Lot  and 
Corraxe.    Area,  582,950  hectares.   Pop.  9rU,117.  This  U 
one  of  the  least  productive,  poorest  districts  of  France. 
Surface  much  encumbered  with  mountain*.   The  highest 
nit,  that  of  the  Plouib-dc  Carnal,  in  the  centre  of  the 
and  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  elevated  1820  metres 
I  ft)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   We  everywhere  find 
cations  of  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires  and  volca- 
noes: and  though  steep,  the  mountains  furnish,  in  summer, 
excellent  pasture.   Valleys  not  very  extensive.  Between 
Mural  and  St.  Fleur  there  Is  a  level  plateau,  which  may  be 
amid  to  be  the  granary  of  the  department   Climate  severe, 
the  snow  generally  lying  on  the  summit*  of  the  mountains 
for  seven  or  eight  months  together.   Several  rivers,  flowing 
In  different  direction*,  have  their  source*  here ;  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Cere.  Alognon,  Rue,  Arceull, 
etc.:  the  Dordogne  runs  along  its  N.YV.  frontier.  Agricul- 
ture in  the  most  backward  Mate ;  the  occupiers  being  gen- 
erally poor,  and  wedded  to  old  practices.   The  produce  of 
wheat  and  oats  Is  Insufficient  for  the  consumption ;  but  the 
Inhabitants  live  principally  on  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  chestnuts.   The  last.  Indeed,  If  the  staple  article  of 
food  In  an  extensive  district,  thence  called  CkaUigntray. 
Hemp  and  fine  flax  are  also  raised,  with  various  descriptions 
of  fruits,  and  a  little  very  bad  wine.  The  principal  wealth 
of  the  dep.  consists  In  its  mountain  pastures  and  mcudows ; 
partly  occupied,  in  summer,  in  dairy  farming,  and  portly  in 
the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep.   Large  quantities  of 
cheese  and  butter  are  annually  produced.   The  ordinary 
yield  of  a  cow  la  estimated  at  "5  ktlogs.  of  cheese,  and  15 
ditto  of  butter.  The  best  cheeses  are  made  In  the  environs 
of  Balers  ;  they  weigh  from  70  to  80  lbs. :  great  number*  of 
pigs  are  fed  op  the  refuse  of  the  dairies.    I  jirgc  herds  of 
cattle  are  also  fattened  on  tho  mountain*;  and  it  Is  said 
that  the  value  of  an  ox  Is  Increased.  In  the  course  of  a  sum- 
mer, from  ISO  to  'HO  fr.   The  native  breed  of  sheep  is 
small,  nnd  have  floe  fleece*.   Large  flocks  are  brought  from 
the  more  8.  departments,  to  be  fattened  during  the  summer, 
the  fattening  and  pasturage  grounds  being  often  let  to  the 
proprietor*  of  herds'  and  flocks  from  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments.   Horses  small  and  hardy,  and  used  for  the  light 
Cavalry.   Number*  of  mules,  eases,  and  goals  are  also 
raised ;  the  skins  of  the  latter  are  sent  to  Mtlhaud  Jo  be 
made  into  parchment.   Honey  Li  an  important  product 
Manufacturing  industry  t*  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  depart- 
ment  There  are  a  few  fabric*  of  coarse  woollens  ana  lin- 
ens ;  and  these,  with  coarse  lace,  copper  and  braziers'  work, 
wooden  article*,  paper,  tanneries,  tu..  Include  almost  all 
that  la  worth  notice.    Number*  of  the  people  annually  emi- 
grate. In  search  of  employment,  to  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
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France,  Spain,  Jtc.  Hugo  gives  a  most  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  the  stale  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  who  arc 
said  tirbe  Ignorant,  lazy,  rude,  and  brutal  In  their  manner*, 
and  depreaaed  by  poverty.  The  Inhabitant*  of  the  mount- 
ains and  plateaux  suffer  severely  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
and  cold  in  winter.  To  obviate  the  Influence  of  the  latter, 
they  lie  In  bed  as  long  as  possible ;  and  have  their  cottages 
so  planned  that  the  family  occupies  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  cattle  and  the  barn !  Canial  is  divided  Into  four 
arrond.,  and  returns  four  members  to  the  (.'hamher  of  Hep 
uUes.  Number  of  electors  between  1100  and  l'JtW.  Public 
revenue  in  1831,  4.512,327  fr.  Chief  towns,  Aurillac,  St. 
Pleura,  Murat.  .  //«.••,.,  art  Casta/.  Viet.  Graff-;  Mailt- 
Hrvn.  \  i,i  .  Eng.  transl.) 

CANTELEU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Brine  Inferienre, 
on  the  summit  of  hills  which  command  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  at  the  entrauce  of  the  forest  of  Roumori*.  4  m. 
W.Rouen.  Pop.  3501.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  Rouen 
and  the  hilts  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  tho  course  of  the 
Seine  as  tax  a*  Elbcuf,  the  valley  of  Hevuie,  and  vast 
meadows. 

CANTERBURY,  a  city,  co.,  and  bor.,  and  the  metropoll 
tan  see  of  England,  co.  Kent  In  a  fertile,  well-cultivated 
valley,  intersected  by  various  branches  of  the  Slour  near  the 
base  of  the  N.  Downs,  53  m.  S.E.  by  E.  London,  lat  510 
lrT  V.  long.  I  i:.  Pop.  in  1831.  12,745;  in  1841,  14,086. 
The  town  was  originally  enclosed  by  tuxretcd  walls  (the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist),  and  had  four  main  street*  branch 
ing  from  the  centre,  each  terminating  by  a  gateway,  of 
which  the  W.  only  remains.  The  modem  town  consist* 
of  these  and  of  four  suburbs,  continued  iu  the  direction  of 
each,  that  on  the  E.  side  being  much  the  largest.  The  HlgL 
street  along  which  the  main  line  of  nutd  from  I«ondon  to 
Dover  passes,  is  of  considerable  width,  with  well-built  house* 
on  either  side,  and  a  handsome  guildhall  near  the  centre. 
The  whole  Is  well  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water;  the  Stour,  which  flows  through  it  divides  and 
make*  on  Island  of  iu  W.  pan.  Thero  are  eleven  pariah 
churches,  but  except  that  of  All  Saint*  (a  plain  modem 
structure  in  the  High  street)  they  are  generally  small  and 
insignificant  In  external  appearance.  Within  these  few 
years  they  have  generally  undergone  extensive  repairs;  the 
interiors  nave  been  renovated,  and  they  contain  several 
handsome  monuments  and  tablet*.  The  cathedral  is  a  no- 
ble pile,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  whatever  part 
of  the  city  It  may  be  viewed.  The  approach  to  it  from  lha 
street  wo*  formerly  disfigured  by  a  row  of  low,  mean  build- 
ing*. These  have  been  removed,  and  a  very  fine  view  of 
nearly  the  whole  8.  front  is  now  obtained.  Ii  stand'  on  the 
site  of  the  cathedral  anciently  founded  by  St  Augustine,  In 
connexion  with  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  established 
by  Ethelbcrt,  king  of  Kent,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
by  St  Augustine,  In  597.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present 
structure  dates  from  1184:  the  nave,  cloister,  and  chapter- 
house are  two  centuries  later,  during  the  best  period  of  the 
pointed  ecclesiastical  style  j  the  Inferior  Is  very  fine,  and  the 
styles  of  different  ages  skilfully  adapted  to  each  other;  the 
choir  I*  the  must  spacious  in  "the  kingdom,  and  the  great 
stained  window  accounted  one  nf  the  finest  The  structure 
Is  of  the  usual  cruciform  shape,  with  a  semicircular  E.  end, 
and  I*  513  ft.  in  length  inside,  the  central  tower  being  235 
ft  la  height ;  under  the  whole  is  an  old  crypt  or  under  croft 
The  ancient  celebrity  of  this  cathedral  Is  partly  attributable 
to  Its  being  associated  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  but  more  especially  to  the  murder  of  Its 
famous  archbishop,  Thoma*-a  Iterkct  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
iu  altars.  In  1171.  Becket  having  been  canonized,  his  bones 
were,  in  1220,  removed,  with  great  pomp  and  expense,  from 
the  under  croft  where  they  had  been  previously  deposited, 
to  the  Trinity  Chapel,  built  for  the  purpose  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  they  were  removed,  was  cele- 
brated a*  a  great  festival  down  to  the  Reformation;  and 
devotees,  not  only  from  every  part  of  England,  but  of  Eu- 
rope, made  pilgrimage*  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  to  the  en- 
richment both  of  the  establishment  and  of  the  city  generally.* 
A  supposed  pilgrimage  of  this  sort,  such  as  was  then  usual, 
was  made  the  medium  of  a  lively  description  of  the  charac- 
ters and  customs  of  hi*  day  by  the  earliest  of  our  great 
poets;  and  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers by  the  excellent  engraving  of  Stothard's  "Canterbury 
Pilgrimage."  In  which  the  character*  described  by  Chaucer 
are  admirably  represented.  Erasmus,  who  saw  the  fane  In 
undiminished  splendour  a  short  time  previously  to  lu  annl- 
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a,  five*  a  find  account  of  ila  wealth  ami  magnifi- 
cence. In  li3f>,  however,  all  high  festival*  occurring  be- 
tween July  and  September  (which  Included  the  chief  fes- 
Oral  at  Canterbury)  were  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  their 
biking  people  from  the  necessary  labour*  of  harvest.  But 
this  was  merely  a  prelude  to  more  energetic  measures  |  and 
m  the  following  year,  Bceket  was  thrust  out  of  his  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  saints,  declared  to  bare  been  n  rebel,  his 
linn aa  being,  at  the  same  time,  burned  nnd  scattered,  and  the 
treasury  of  his  shrine  appropriated  to  secular  purposes. 
(Subsequently  to  this  vigorous  and  salutary  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  the  present  collegiate  establishment  was  or- 
dained, consisting  of  a  dean,  twelve  canons,  six  preachers, 
six  minor  canons,  and  other  subordinates;  three  of  the 
prebendaries  being  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop,  the  rest  In 
that  of  the  crown.  In  1643,  considerable  injury  was  done 
to  the  cathedral  in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary  order  to 
purify  it.  and  subsequently  the  nave  was  converted  into 
temporary  barracks  for  Cromwcl'.'s  troops.  On  the  Restora- 
tion, the  choir  was  refitted  for  divine  service  ;  and  now,  for 
many  >car*  i>a-t,  considerable  funds  have  been  annually 
devoted  by  the  chapter  to  the  restoration  and  improvement 
of  this  magnific  ent  old  structure,  which  contains  many  in- 
teresting monumental  remains  ;  among  others,  that  of  the 
Black  Prince.  The  dloceas  of  Canterbury  consist*  of  the 
co.  of  Kent  (with  the  exception  of  the  city  and  deanery  of 
Rochester,  and  of  eight  other  parishes,  which  last  are  in  the 
London  dloceas),  and  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Adding- 
ton.  and  district  of  Lambeth  Palace,  In  the  co.  of  Surrey. 

The  province  comprises  twenty  other  dloccsses,  and  about 
100  scattered  parishes,  called  ••  peculiars  f  its  archbishop  Is 
primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England,  and  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  peers  of  the 
realm  except  those  of  the  royal  Wood ;  he  has  also  the  privi- 
lege of  conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  law.  and  physic.  The 
revenues  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three 
renrs  ending  with  1831,  to  £19,183  a  year.  The  succession 
to  traced  with  tolerable  regularity  from  St.  Augustine.  A.D. 
597.  Cardinal  Pule  was  the  70th  and  the  last  archbishop 
under  the  Catholic  system  .  and  Dr.  How  ley,  the  present 
metropolitan,  is  the  91st  Toe  site  of  the  ancient  palace, 
near  the  cathedral  precincts.  Is  occupied  by  modern  build- 
ing*, leased  to  private  Individuals  ;  the  present  archieplsco- 
pal  residence  being  at  Lambeth.  There  are  several  dissent- 
ing chapels  in  the  town,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue  A  gram 
mar  school,  founded  by  Henry  VI1L,  I*  In  the  patronage  of 
the  dean  and  chapter;  there  are  two  masters,  and  fifty 
king's  scholars.  The  other  public  structures  are  a  sessions- 
house,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  philosophic  Institution 
(with  library,  museum,  and  lecture-room),  and  the  subscrip- 
tion wells,  whose  mineral  waters  were  discovered  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  w  ere  for  some  time  in 
great  repute,  but  have  since  been  comparatively  neglected 
one  spring  is  a  pure  chalybeate,  the  other  Impregnated  w  ith 
sulphur.  The  city  generally  ha*,  of  late  years,  undergone 
considerable  Improvement ;  the  Donjon-field,  and  a  large 
artificial  mound  in  it.  h  lald.out  In  public  walks,  and  forms 
a  pleasant  promenade.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  earned 
on  except  what  is  required  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and 
Ita  immediate  vicinity.  The  silk  trade,  originally  establish- 
ed by  Flemish  and  French  refugees  (to  whom  Elizabeth 
granted  the  under  croft  of  tho  cathedral  for  public  worship), 
and  that  of  silk  and  cotton,  subsequently  Introduced,  have 
ceased :  but  there  la  a  considerable  traffic  in  hops  and  agri- 
eultnrol  produce,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent  from  It 
to  London  ;  the  business  caused  by  In  being  one  of  the  chief 
thoroughfare*  to  the  Continent  la  also  tolerably  extensive. 
The  Stour  is  navigable  from  Sandwich  aa  far  aa  Fordwtch. 
for  lighters;  and  by  Its  means,  much  of  the  heavier  mer- 
chandise, such  as  cools,  Umber.  ate.,  formerly  reached  the 
city  ;  but  a  railway  for  goods  and  passengers  between  it  and 
Whltitable.  opened  in  1830.  ha*  drawn  the  entire  traffic  to 
that  line  of  communication.  There  are  four  market  places 
for  the  sale  of  meat,  and  poultry.  A*h,  caule,  corn,  and  hops : 
there  Is  a  dally  supply  of  provision*,  but  the  chief  market* 
are  held,  one  on  Saturday,  and  another,  for  fat  stock,  every 
alternate  Tuesday:  there  la  also  an  annual  statute  fair 
which  begins  October  10.  and  lasts  ten  or  twelve  days,  bul 
little  business  of  Importance  Is  transacted  at  it.  Canterbury 
has  long  been  noted  for  brawn,  which  forms  an  article  of 
some  Importance  In  Iho  trade  of  the  place,  and  1*  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tho  hop  grounds  of  the 
vicinity  afford  employment  to  n  large  proportion  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  both  saxea. 

This  city,  which  Is  a  county  of  itself,  contains  within  the 
walls  fourteen  parishes,  besides  ancient  monastic  precinct*. 
Retore  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Art  the  city  magistrates 
had  no  iurisdictina  over  these  precincts,  but  they  are  all 
now  under  the  authority  of  the  civic  powers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ville  of  Chrlstchnrch,  In  which  the  city  and 
«*>n7  magistrate*  have  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  city 
Boundaries  having  been  by  the  same  parliamentary  enact- 
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several  parishes  without  Die  wall* 
jointly  under  the  city  and  county  authority. 
Canterbury  has  sent  two  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the 
33  Kdward  1.:  the  right  of  voting  being,  previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  In  the  resident  and  non-resident  freemen  ;  the 
freedom  of  the  town  be  log  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  ap- 
prenticeship, purchase,  and  gift    The  present  pari.  bur.  in- 
cludes, besides  the  above  (air.,  parts  of  those  of  three  others, 
and  the  nor.  of  Long  port  |  and  liad.  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  10,119 
No.  of  XIO  houses  not  exactly  known,  but  probably  exceed 
ing  1000.    Registered  elector*.  In  1837-38,  1836.  The  muni 
clpal  limits  comprise  only  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs, 
excluding  several  hundred  acres  of  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  pari.  bor.    It  to  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  govern- 
ed by  a  recorder,  major,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  coun 
cillors. 

This  city  Is  of  great  antiquity,  as  to  proved  by  the  notice 
of  It  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  by  many  Roman  re- 
mains. A  staple  of  wool  was  granted  by  Kdward  111. ;  but 
its  chief  Importance  previously  to  the  Reformation  was  de- 
rived from  its  numerous  religious  establishment-  and  the 
Influx  of  pilgrims  of  all  rank*  and  conditions.  It  was  abo 
the  moat  frequented  thoroughfare  to  the  Continent,  and  is 
noticed  as  such  In  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  IV-,  where 
It  Is  called  "  a  city  near  the  sea,  and,  aa  it  were,  a  pun  and 
entrance  by  which  foreigners  come  to  the  kingdom."  Dm- 
ring  the  last  war,  a  large  body  of  military  were  usually  sta- 
tioned here,  for  w  hose  reception  there  are  three  sets  of  cav- 
alry' and  Infantry  barracks.  Tho  outer  walls  of  a  castle  of 
the  Norman  period  still  exist.  ( lUustr.  fiettt  of  Mttnp. 
Oktrrk  •/  CjsfcrKry,  and  Hut.  Utter.,  4 to,  1830;  Cesr- 

trrhury  (lutdt,  irC.) 

Cst-rr aai  by,  p.  t.,  Mrrrimae  co.,  N.  H,  8 m.  N.  Concord, 
410  W.  Bounties!  YV.  by  Merrunac  river.  Several  small 
mi-  i  mlng  from  | -  r . •  I  -  tlim  Into  it,.-  Mernmnr,  nnd 
affiled  water  power.  Chartered  In  I7S7.  Three  bridges 
over  the  Mernmnr  connect  it  w  ith  Boscawen.  There  is  a 
Shakers'  tillage  in  the  8.E.  part,  which  occupies  over  1500 
acres  of  land.  They  are  distinguished  for  the  neatness  of 
their  cultivation,  their  fine  gardens,  and  their  useful  manu- 
facture*. The  town  contains  four  churches,  one  Congrega- 
tional, two  Free-will  Baptist,  and  one  Christian  ;  three 
store*,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist-mill, 
six  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  twelve 
schools,  575  scholars.   Pop  1643. 

Caktkbbi  by.  p.  t.,  Windham  co.,  CX,  IS  m.  N.  Norwich, 
41  m.  E.  Hartford,  308  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Uulnnrbaug 
river,  over  which  1*  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Plainxleld! 
First  settled  in  1090.  It  contains  three  churches,  two  Con- 
gregational and  one  Baptist,  five  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two 
woollen-factories,  one  cotton-factory  with  1000  spindles,  six 
grist-mills,  ten  saw-mills,  sixteen  oil-mills,  two  tanneries, 
twelve  school*.  538  scholars.  Pop.  1791.  Half  a  mile  W. 
of  Qotnnehaug  river,  on  elevated  ground,  to  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, built  chiefly  on  two  streets  which  cross  each  other  at 
right  angle*,  having  at  the  centre  a  handsome  public  green, 
on  the  E.  side  of  whirh  stands  a  neat  Congregational  church. 

CAKTBRarnT,  p.  v.,  Cornwall  L,  Orange  cck,  N.  Y„  89  m. 
S.  Albany,  989  VV.  Situated  1  m.  W.  of  Cornwall  Landing, 
on  Hudson  river.  It  contains  four  churches,  one  Methodist, 
one  Presbyterian,  and  two  Friends,  three  stores,  one  wc 
factory,  one  cotton-factory,  two  tanneries,  eighty  dwelli 
and  about  500  inhabitants. 

CANTON  (called  by  the  Chinese  Sang^Ckiuff,  the  pro 
vinclal  city),  a  marit.  dly  of  China,  on  Its  8.  coast,  cap 
prov.  Qnang-tong.  nnd  residence  of  the  provincial  author! 
tie* ;  the  principal  emporium  of  the  East,  and  the  only  port 
in  China  at  which  any  Europeans  are  established.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ckoo^ktamg,  or  Pearl  river,  and  the 
K  bank  of  Its  affluent,  the  Pe-kiang,  00  m.  N.N.W.  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  1900  m.  S.  by  W.  Pekin.  Lai  83°  T  Iff 
N,  long.  113°  14'  30"  E.  It  to  nearly  square,  about  0  m.  la 
circ,  built  generally  upon  level  ground,  except  on  Its  N.  side, 
and  i*  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  outer,  or  Chinese, 
and  the  inner,  or  Mantchou  (Tartar)  city,  which  an  sur- 
rounded b)  one  wall,  and  separated  by  another.  The  walla 
are  partly  of  sandstone  nnd  partly  of  brick,  about  •->»  or  25 
ft.  thick,  and  from  93  to  40  ft.  high.  A  line  of  battlements, 
with  embrasures  at  Intervals  of  a  few  feet,  raised  on  the 
top  of  the  walls  all  round,  are  In  some  places  mounted  with 
cannon.  The  city  is  farther  defended  by  three  forts  on  the 
land  side,  nnd  two  on  Pearl  river ;  but  as  a  place  of  strength 
Canton  to  insignificant.  The  outer  walls  are  pierced  with 
twelve  gates,  and  four  others  load  through  the  inner  wall 
from  the  old  to  the  new  city  ;  all  of  these  are  dally  opened 
at  dawn,  and  shut  at  an  early  hoar  of  the  evening,  and 
strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  the  exit  or  entrance  of  any  on*, 
except  upon  special  occasions.  The  suburbs  are,  perhaps, 
as  extensive  and  populous  as  the  city  Itself.  They  fill  up  the 
space  between  tho  walls  and  the  water's  edge  on  both 
rivers ;  those  on  the  W.  side  are  much  the  largest.  The 
city  and  suburbs  are  laid  out  In  a  precisely  similar  manner 
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Hut-it*  numerous,  and  generally  thon  .ui<]  crooked,  though 
sometimes  of  considerable  length  They  nry  In  width  from 
•bout  8  to  16  It,  birt  are  commonly  from  B  to  8  ft.  wide, 
paved  with  little  round  (tones,  and  flagged,  clone  to  the 
houses,  with  larger  ones,  chiefly  of  granite.  Each  If  closed 
by  strong  gates,  secured  and  guaulcd  at  night ;  and  streets 
of  business  are  each  devoted  to  one  distinct  branch  of  trade. 
Several  canals,  used  foe  the  conveyance  of  passenger*  and 
poods,  intersect  the  city  and  suburbs.  Two  of  the  largest 
run  along  the  outside  of  the  K.  and  VV.  walls,  and  commu 
nlcate  by  a  thittl,  which  n.,s-e,  through  tin'  new  city.  Sev- 
eral smaller  ones  branch  off  from  these  on  either  side :  they 
are  crossed  in  many  places  by  stone  bridge*.  Houses  built 
Chiefly  of  brick ;  but  mud,  stone,  and  wood,  are  also  used 
la  their  construction,  and  many  of  the  habitations  in  the  old 
city  are  said  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  former  material. 
Near  the  river  they  arc  raised  on  wooden  piles,  and  else- 
where are  generally  erected  on  solid  foundation*.  Scarcely 
any  are  more  than  one  story  In  height ;  the  roofs  of  many 
are  flat,  aud  Mug  surroumlcd  with  a  breastwork,  they  form 
terraces,  frequented  by  the  lamlly  in  Uie  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  floors  are  usually  composed  of  indurated  mud. 
marble,  or  other  flagstone*,  or  tiles  joined  by  cement  Win- 
dows small,  the  place  of  glass  lieing  supplied  by  paper, 
mica,  thin  shell,  etc.  Very  little  iron  If  used.  The  better 
fort  of  residences  are  built  within  a  court,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  12  or  14  ft.  high,  and  the  interior  of  those  of  the  opn- 
lenl  Chinese  are  in  general  very  richly  furnished.  The 
houses  of  the  middle  orders,  in  which  about  1  -3d  part  of 
the  population  reside,  have  no  court,  nor  any  superabundant 
roam;  those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  are  very  numerous 
along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  in  the  N".  putt  of  the  old  city, 
and  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  suburbs,  are  wretched  mud 
hovels,  in  which  sli,  eight,  ten.  or  sometime*  even  double  that 
Dumber  of  individuals,  are  crowded  into  one  low,  dark,  and 
dirty  n|wrtment.  The  foreign  factories,  or  hongi,  as  the  Chi- 
nese call  them,  are  si  Hinted  in  the  8.W.  suburb,  where  they 
extend  from  K.  to  W.  for  about  11  furlong.  They  occupy  a 
Buddy  flat,  which  has  been  gufued  from  the  Choo-kiang 
river,  which  they  lace,  being  se|iarated  from  it  by  a  quay 
•bout  100  yds.  wide.  This  space,  which  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Ruropean  merchants.  Is  railed  in,  and  forms 
a  promenade,  called  Respondentia  Walk.  Near  It  Is  anoth- 
er small  open  space,  about  SO  or  CO  yds.  sq„  walled  In,  and 
laid  out  as  a  garden,  with  gravel  walks,  flower-beds,  Ice. 
These  narrow  limits  bound  all  the  territory  assigned  to  for- 
eigners within  the  Celestial  empire:  even  the  quay  and  en- 
closure were  not  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty, 
and  the  European  merchants  cannot  erect  a  few  steps  on 
the  water's  edge  without  express  |>cniils*ton  from  the  au- 
thorities. There  ate  thirteen  hongs.  ».r  factories,  including 
the  Hrilish,  Dutch,  American,  French,  Austrian.  Swedish, 
Danish,  Parses*,  4tc.  They  are  among  the  handsomest 
buildings  In  the  city,  and  usually  consist  of  three,  four,  or 
more  brick  or  granite  buildings  surrounding  a  kind  oi'  . 
or  court :  two  tolerable  European  hotels  occupy  portions  of 
two  of  them.  The  English  hoof  far  surpasses  the  rest  for 
elegance  and  extent;  tills,  the  Dutch,  and  the  American 
hongs,  arc  tha  only  ones  which  have  their  national  flags 
flying ;  the  British  flag,  which  had  been  hauled  down  at  the 
expiration  of  the  E.  I. Company's  charter,  was  again  ratted 
la  April,  1837.  (eun7iii is  Ckina,  I.,  240.)  Contiguous  to 
the  bungs  arc  three  noted  thoroughfares,  Old  and  New 
China  streets,  and  Hog  Lane.  The  first  two  are  among 
the  best  streets  in  the  suburbs,  rather  wider  than  the  gen- 
era 111)  uf  the  public  ways,  pretty  regularly  paved,  and  lined 
with  shops,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  business  Is 
sometimes  transacted.  The  filthy  street,  or  alley,  appro- 
priately named  Hog  I.nnc.  has  nn  infamous  notoriety  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreign  seamen  are  Intoxicated,  robbed, 
and  maltreated,  and  where,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  Imprudence,  most  of  the  disturbances  have  arisen 
which  have  led  to  serious  disputes  between  the  Chinese 
government  and  the  foreign  traders.  Except  in  those  de- 
voted to  the  European  trade,  most  of  the  shop*  open  to  the 
streets,  and  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  wares  are  exposed, 
apparently  without  any  protection  from  theft :  but  the  sharp 
eye  kept  by  the  dealers,  the  gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets, 
which  may  be  shut  hi  an  Instant,  and  a  most  vigilant  po- 
lice, commonly  prevent  any  frauds.  Burglaries  are  rare, 
but  loss  by  Are  is  frequent;  to  avert  which,  in  the  winter 
months,  an  additional  body  of  watchmen  occupy  watch-tow- 
ers elected  on  bamboo  poles  high  above  the  roofs  of  the 
bouse*,  and  an  a  arm.  given  by  bells  or  other  means  quickly 
spreads  through  the  city.  The  Chinese  have  very  general- 
ly adopt,  d  the  use  of  .,ur  engines,  which  they  occasionally 
manufacture  sufficiently  well  to  answer  the  purpose ;  but 
Mr-  Davis  says,  that  the  foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which 
prevails  among  the  people  makes  them  singularly  careless 
as  regards  fire.  In  1822  a  Arc  broke  out,  which  destroyed 
the  British  factory  and  above  10,000  other  houses.  The 
loss  of  the  E>  I.  Company  on  this  occasion  was  estimated 
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at  £500.000  sterling,  3-5ths  in  woollens.  Canton  Is  subject 
to  inundations,  which  carry  away  many  mud  hovels,  and 
frequently  fill  the  lower  apartments  In  the  hongs  to  the 
height  of  several  feet.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  supplied 
wltli  water  by  several  reservoirs,  many  wellf,  the  cannls, 
Jtc.  and  some  fine  springs  on  Its  N.  side,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls. 

A  large  part  of  the  pop.  of  Canton  resides  on  the  water 
For  4  or  5  m.  opposite  the  city,  and  both  above  and  below 
it,  the  river  Is  crowded  with  vessels  and  rafts  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  sices.  Every  one  is  registered,  and  the  whole 
number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  reported  to 
amount  to  84,000 1  (Chinese  Hff.)  Many  of  these,  called 
egg-boats,  which  are  no  more  than  12  or  15ft.  long,  ntsHit  6 
ft.  broad,  and  covered  with  a  low  Itnmhoo  shed,  not  oply 
accommodate  whole  families,  but  contain  coops  In  which 
large  broods  of  ducks  and  chickens  are  reared.  Others  are 
immense  rafts  of  timber,  on  which  many  individuals  live. 
Some  of  the  flontlng- houses  are,  however,  handsome  resi- 
dences; their  hull  is  large  and  broad,  and  the  building  In 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wooden  terrace,  and 
supports  another  on  Its  roof,  both  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  flowers,  evergreens,  itc.  The  narrow  channel  left 
between  the  stationary  shipping  and  the  fhore  is  so  Inces- 
santly thronged  with  bargee,  and  craft  of  all  kinds  as  to 
render  landing  or  embarkation  usually  n  difficult  underta- 
king. Upwards  of  120  different  temples  are  enumerated  In 
and  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  Ihst  does  not  Include  the  who!* 
number.  The  iMjincipal  Is  the  Buddhist  temple  on  the  Isl- 
and of  llonan,  in  the  river  opposite  Canton.  Its  buildings 
are  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  bnck  :  it  rovers,  with  its  courts 
and  garden-,  -u  or  right  acres,  which  cue  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall.  The  stillness  which  reigns  within  this  harrier 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  turmoil  which  prevails  with- 
out. The  pathway  to  the  great  central  temple  leads  through 
two  wide  court-yards  laid  out  with  gravel  walks,  and  planted 
with  rows  of  tree* ;  in  the  gateway  separating  these  courts 
are  two  fierce-looking  colossal  figures,  seated  on  huge  ped- 
estals of  granite.  The  principal  hall  Is  about  80  feet  $q.  • 
lis  walls  are  hung  with  crimson  tapestry,  tablets,  sxc.,  and 
its  roof  is  ornamented  with  grotesque  pointings  and  tlgnres 
In  relief;  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  nre  three  enormous, 
heavy,  glided  figures,  representing  the  "  Past,  Present,  nnd 
Future,"  before  which  incense  I*  continually  burning.  In 
various  other  halls  there  are  shrines  of  Inferior  deltiex,  nnd 
the  remainder  of  the  building  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
dwellings  and  offices  of  the  priests,  of  whom  there  are  near- 
ly 200.  There  are  two  other  considerable  Buddhist  tem- 
ples in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  old  city,  one  of  which,  found- 
ed about  A.D.  250,  has  about  200  inmates,  and  33(10  acres 
of  landed  property.  In  the  old  city  there  Is  also  a  Moham- 
medan miswiue,  with  a  dome  and  minaret  160  ft.  in  height : 
there  are  about  3000  Mohammedans  in  Canton.  With- 
out the  walla  on  the  N.  side,  there  Is  a  lofty  pagoda  Ave 
stories  high.  There  are  several  charitable  Institution ,.  but 
they  are  mostly  of  recent  foundation.  Vagabonds  and  beg- 
gars nre  very  numerous  in  Canton,  but  not  more  so  thaa  In 
iiiiinv  large  cities  ol  Europe.  A  foundling  hospitil  estab- 
lished in  109H.  with  accommodations  for  200  or  300  children, 
and  supported  with  about  £840  a  year ;  a  retreat  for  the 
aged.  Infirm,  blind,  ate,  supported  by  Imposts  on  foreign 
ships  bringing  rice  to  the  port,  and  a  hospital  for  lepers,  all 
on  the  E.  side,  without  the  city  walls,  are  among  the  chief 
native  charities.  A  general  hospital  in  the  8.VV.  suburb, 
established  by  an  American  missionary  society  in  1835,  has 
been  productive  of  much  benefit.  But  the  best  maintenance 
fur  i in  poor  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  both  law  and 
custom  enforce  the  claims  of  kindred.  In  the  old  city  are  the 
residences  of  the  lleut  governor,  Tartar-general,  treasurer 
of  the  provincial  revenue,  literary  chancellor,  criminal  judge. 
Jtc. ;  and  In  the  new  city,  those  of  the  pro  v.  governor,  and 
the  grand  kowpo  or  commissioner  of  the  customs  on  foreign 
trade.  These  residences,  and  others  of  the  hong-mer- 
chants, and  some  wealthy  citizens,  are  little  inferior,  except 
as  respects  size,  to  the  Imperial  palaces.  In  the  old  city  is 
the  grand  hall  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  lltera- 
honours.  There  are  fourteen  high  schools,  and  shout 
Irty  colleges  In  Canton :  three  of  the  latter  have  each  900 
students.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  half  tho  inhabitants 
arc  abio  to  read. 

We  have  no  information  on  which  It  would  be  safe  to 
place  any  reliance  as  to  the  pop.  of  Canton.  It  Is  estima- 
ted in  the  CkintM*  Rrpotitory  (vol.  Ji.  307.)  at  1.236.000; 
but  the  data  on  which  this  estimate  is  made  are  far  too 
loose  to  entitle  It  to  any  weight.  Mr.  Davis  does  not  think 
It  possible  that  1,000.000  could  be  stuffed  within  Its  pre- 
cincts ;  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  pop.  does  not  exceed 
half  the  number  mentioned  in  the  Heptiitry. 

The  manufactures  of  Canton  are  nnmerous  and  impor- 
tant. Il  it  said  In  the  Chinete  Hemefitiry  that  there  are 
about  17,000  persons  employed  in  the  w  eaving  of  silk,  and 
that  50,000  are  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
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Cloth.  There  arc  raid  to  be  4300  shoemaker*;  besides 
(treat  number*  of  pernor*  who  work  in  wood,  bra**,  Iron, 
■tone.  fcc  The  book  trade  Is  considerable.  The  persons 
engaged  In  these  trades  are  all  formed  into  distinct  commu- 
nities, and  have  each  their  own  laws  for  the  refutation  of 
their  business.  Bat  a  large  portion  of  the  manufactures 
required  for  the  consumption  and  trade  of  Canton  are  car- 
ried on  at  Fuh-ahan,  a  large  city  a  few  miles  W.  from  Can- 
ton. It  may  surprise  our  reader*  to  learn  thnt  combina- 
tions to  support  the  price*  of  goods  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  very  general,  and  arc  vigorously  maintained. 

Trade. — A 11  the  legitimate  trade  of  China  with  European 
nation*  (Russia  excepted)  is  conducted  at  Canton.  The 
Russians  are  the  only  nation  not  permitted  to  hare  a  resl- 
doru  or  factory  here;  the  commerce  between  the  two  em- 
pires, which  is  very  extensive,  centres  at  Klachta,  on  the 
border  of  the  empire,  in  Mongolia.  The  policy  which  has 
determined  this  regulation,  as  well  as  that  which  has  fixed 
the  only  foreign  mercantile  port  at  almost  the  greatest  pos- 
sible distance  from  the  capital,  is  probably  dictated  not  only 
by  a  Jealous  fear  of  strangers  passing  the  boundaries  of 
toe  empire,  but  aim  from  n  desire,  on  the  pan  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  transit  duties. 
The  European  trade,  now  so  immense,  originated  in  a 
commercial  treaty  between  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
and  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  1517.  In  IBM,  w  Hritish 
ships  first  touched  at  Canton.  In  1680,  the  direct  trade  of 
the  E.  I.  Company  with  China  commenced.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  Increase  in  the  demand  for 
tea,  which,  from  being  a  luxury  seldom  seen,  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Uuccn  Anne,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  no- 
bility, has  become  a  necessary  of  life,  used  by  the  poorest 
classes :  the  British  trade  with  Canton  has  progressively 
and  rapidly  increased  since  1700 ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
foreign  commerce  (which,  inclusive  of  that  of  the  junks, 
is  estimated  at  80,000,000  dollars  yearly)  is  carried  on  by 
the  English  and  Americans.  Until  the  expiration  of  their 
charter,  in  1834.  the  British  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  E.  I.  Company ;  nnd  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  their  monopoly,  that  body  Imported  tea  (which 
has  always  been  the  principal  export  from  China)  Into 
England  to  the  amount  of  31,500.000  lbs.  annually.  After 
the  expiration  of  their  charter,  the  quantity  imported  was 
still  greater.  In  1834,  no  less  than  ISO  British  vessels,  with 
a  united  tonnage  of  89,470  tons,  resorted  to  Whampoa,  near 
Canton,  and  brought  away  43,641.200  lbs.  of  tea.  The  irn- 
pott  of  that  article  subsequently  diminished  :  but  it  is  still 
greater  than  at  any  period  during  the  Company's  monopoly. 
In  the  season  from  October  1,  1P3B  to  April  10.  1S37,  the 
British  traders  took  awav  33,211,332  lb*,  of  tea,  in  proper 

in  1837  to  above 


exported  that  year 
silk  and  i " 


I  silk  piece-goods  are  the 
their  aggregate  value  having 
10,000,000  dollars;  then  follow  treasure, 
of  inferior  articles. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Chin*  ha*  been 
greater  in  amount  nnd  importance  than  that  between  China 
and  England.  The  principal  export  from  India  was  for- 
merly raw  cotton,  chiefly  from  Bombay ;  but  opium  has 
long  exceeded  that  article  in  importance,  having  latterly 
.mrted  into  China  to  so  vast  an 
that  its  value  has  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  ten 
Very  recently,  however,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
in  appearance  at  least,  set  vigorously  to  work 
to  suppress  the  trade  In  opium,  and  to  exclude  It  from  the 
empire.  But  those  best  acquainted  with  China  belrcv 
that  the  taste  for  the  drug  is  too  (irmly  rooted  among  the 
population  to  admit  of  the  government  succeeding.  The 
probability,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  events  thnt 
nave  occurred,  particularly  the  confiscation  of  the  opium 
belonging  to  British  merchants,  will  lead  to  very  material 
changes  In  the  trade,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  oor  relations 
with  China. 
A  fleet  of  fifty  or  sixty  vessels,  of  300  or  400 

ly  despatched  to  Canton  from  the  United 
whole  of  the  American  trade  Is  valued  at  about 
About  the  samo  number  of  pound*  often 
are  annually  Imported  Into  America.  The  Dutch  usually 
send  sixteen  or  seventeen  vessels  during  the  season;  but 
many  come  from  Bala  via;  and  the  import  direct  of  tea  from 
Canton  into  Holland.  Is  not  more  than  3,000,000  lbs. a  year. 
About  three  or  four  French  ships  annually  have  appeared 
of  late  years  at  Whampoa :  the  trade  of  Spain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Austria  with  Canton  is  very  small.  For 
farther  and  full  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  Canton,  see 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

The  Choo-kiang  opposite  Canton  Is  deep  enough  for  ves- 
sels of  800  or  1000  tons  burden ;  but  foreign  ships  only 
come  up  the  river  as  far  as  Whampoa,  about  IS  ra.  below 
id  unloading  brmc 


ognised  as  traders  with  foreigners  by  the  government,  and 
no  foreign  ship  is  allowed  to  come  up  the  river  until  a  Hong 
merchant  has  become  security  for  the  payment  of  her  Im- 
port and  export  duties,  the  good  bebnviour  of  all  her  i 
Sec.,  while  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  There 
until  lately,  eleven  Hong  merchants,  who  formed  a  joint- 
stock  partnership  to  indemnify  each  other  for  losses  to 
which  they  were  continually  subject,  from  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  those  they  dealt  with,  the  turbulent  behaviour  of 
foreigners,  the  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  fee.  There  are 
now  twelve  separate  firms,  the  coalition  between  then 
having  been  abolished.  These  merchants  enjoy  great  ecu* 
slderation,  and  frequently  accumulate  large  fortunes:  but 
their  ^situation  in  other  respects  lsjiot  very  enviable  ;  they 

should  misconduct  themselves ;  are  the  marked  victims  of 
men  In  power;  and,  having  once  undertaken  their  office, 
are  never  suffered  to  retire.  But  other  native  traders, 
called  ouuide  merchants,  are  allowed  to  deal  with  foreign- 
ers; their  number  being  unlimited,  the  greatest  competition 
exists  among  them.  It  is  said  that  (hey  also  are  closely 
watched  by  the  mandarins,  and  are  sometimes  tvueeted  oat 
of  sum*  of  money  on  various  pretexts.  The  state  officers 
of  this  city,  receiving  little  or  no  salary  from  the  govern- 
ment, hut  frequently  purchasing  rheir  appointments,  de- 
rive their  profits  rhierly  by  extortion;  and  Canton  has  the 
character  of  being  not  only  the  moot  licentious,  but  the 
most  corruptly  governed  city  of  the  empire.  We  Incline, 
however,  to  think  that  in  these  respect*  it  Is  not  so  bad  as 
Is  represented ;  and  that  foreigners,  from  impatience  of  the 
restraints  under  which  they  are  placed,  exaggerate  the  ra- 
pacity nnd  capriciousness  of  the  Chinese,  in  order  to  preju- 
dice their  governments  against  them,  and  to  Induce  them 
to  adopt  coercive  measures. 

Canton  is  peculiarly  the  emporium  of  Chinese  manufac- 
tures, and  the  shops  are  crowded  with  articles  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  minute  workmanship.  The  markets  devoted 
to  eatable*  are  less  attractive  to  European  tastes  :  puppies, 
cats,  owls,  horse  flesh,  worm*,  slugs,  and  even  snakes,  and 
other  reptiles,  are  exhibited  as  tempting  delicacies.  All 
are  sold  by  weight,  and  a  cat  and  a  pheasant  frequently 
fetch  the  same  price.  The  arts  of  puffing-  are  not  forgotten 
In  Canton ;  in  the  suburb*,  staring  labels  and  boards  are 
common  enough  over  the  shop  doors  inviting  the  custom 
of  the  passengers  by  means  of  laudatory  motto*.  4tc,  writ 
ten  in  English  nnd  other  language* ;  and  many  of  the  Chi 
ncse  shopkeeper*  have  acquired  sufficient  English, and  the 
free  and  easy  style  so  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  British 
seamen,  ami  make  them  part  with  their  money.  The 
streets  arc  generally  clean,  but  abound  with  cripples  and 


wheeled  carriages  are  ever  seen 


No-    

only  vehicles  used  are  sedan  chairs  slung  on  poles,  which 
some  of  the  government  functionaries  and  more  opulent 
native*  are  privileged  m  use.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
European*,  who  are  also  destitute  of  nny  plnco  of  public 
amusement,  prohibited  entering  the  walled  city,  and  inter 
dieted  ail  temale  society. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  business  has  terminated,  an 
edict  from  the  emperor  comes  to  Canton,  ordering  the  re- 
moval of  the  foreign  merchants  to  Macoa,  where  they  re- 
main for  several  months.  Ihiring  the  summer,  excursions 
are  made  by  both  Chinese  and  Europeans  to  Fahteen,  a 
village  about  two  mile*  higher  up  (he  river,  above  Canton, 
where  there  are  some  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  style. 
The  scenery  In  this  direction  is  delightful.  "  Beyond  the 
city,  nnd  when  clear  of  the  building*,  and  the  crowds  of 
l»ats  which  throng  the  passage,  the  river  winds  about  in  a 
beautifnv  «erpeutine  manner.  The  country  opens  gradu- 
ally, an<{  displays  both  hill  and  dale  covered  wita  luxuri- 
ant vegetation.  On  every  remarkable  eminence  pagodas 
are  erected,  and  f*o«  houses  adorn  the  banks  in  every  di- 
rection. In  the  midst  of  the  stream,  often  dividing  It  into 
two  or  three  separate  channels,  are  romantic  islands,  either 
under  the  hand  of  the  agriculturist,  or  covered  with  trees 
to  the  water's  edge."  (Foment  is  China,  III.,  203.)  Can- 
ton, although  extremely  hot  in  summer,  is  t 
winter  than  might  be  expected  from  its  lat,  and  i 
often  agreeable. 

According  to  native  historians.  Canton  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  who  reign- 
ed about  2000  years  ago.  About  the  year  700  it  became  ■ 
regular  mart  for  foreign  trade,  and  the  residence  of  an  im- 
perial commissioner  of  custom*.  The  former  city  was  at* 
terly  destroyed  In  1650  by  the  Tartar  dynasty,  now  on  the 
throne,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  during  and  subse- 
quent to  which  vast  numbers  of  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.  (Ckhtue  tteyotUory.  Cent. ;  Davi;  The  Chi- 
ne* t,  tfc  ;  Hamilton' it  K.  I.  Oat. ;  Uottntng's  Feneni  im 
China. ;  Official  Table*,  4>r.) 

C ahtok,  p.  U,  Oxford  co..  Me.,  30  m.  W.N.W.  An 
603  W.   Watered  by. 
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CANTONMENT  GIBSON. 

1931.   It  has  three  stores,  eight  schools  370  scholars.  Pop. 

Canton,  p.  t.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  16  m.  S.  by  W.  Boston, 
436  W.  Bounded  NAY.  by  Neponset  river,  which,  with  its 
branches,  affords  water-power.  The  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence rail  road  passe*  thrtmgh  H.  and  has  here  a  bridge  or 
riaduct  600  feet  long.  63  fort  above  lb  foundation,  support- 
ed  oo  a  number  of  arches,  which  cost  9X0,000.  It  U  a  sub- 
stantial structure  of  granite.  It  has  four  churches,  one 
Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist  and  one  Bap- 
tist :  nine  store*,  three  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  woollen- 
factories  four  eotton-farlorics  with  1888  spindles,  two  grist- 
mills one  saw-mill,  one  academy,  10  students,  seven 
schools,  506  scholar* .    Pop.  1995. 

Canton,  p.  t,  Hartford  co.,  CU  13  m.  B.W.  by  W.  Hart 
ford,  339  W.  First  settled  in  1740,  incorporated  In  1806,  ta- 
ken fn<m  Slrnsbury  and  New  Hartford.  Watered  by  Farm- 
ing-ton river.  It  contains  the  flourishing  manufacturing 
village  of  Colllnsvtlle.  It  has  three  churches,  two  Con- 
gregational and  one  Baptist;  three  stores,  one  fulling  mill, 
three  saw  mills,  one  powder  mill,  eight  schools,  310  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  1736. 

Caston.  p-  t.,  capital  of  St  Lawrence  co.,  N.Y,  223  m. 
N.N.W.  Albany,  495  W.  Watered  by  Gran  river  and  Its 
branches,  which  alford  water-power.  A  natural  canal,  Ave 
miles  long,  connects  Oram  with  Oswcgutchle  river.  It  con- 
tains eight  stores,  one  furnace,  three  fulllng-milK  four  grist- 
mills, three  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  one  aradrmr,  223 
students.  24  schools,  854  scholars.  Pop.  3465.  The  village, 
situated  on  the  E.  skle  of  Grass  river,  contains  a  court- 
house. Jail,  riiunty  clerk's  office,  three  churches,  one  Pres- 
byterian, one  Methodist,  one  Union ;  no  academy.  six 
store*,  one  furnace,  one  grist-mill,  two  snw-inills.  one  cloth- 
ier's works,  a  marble  factory.  125  dwellings,  and  about  800 
Inhabitants.    A  bridge  here  crosses  Grass  river. 

Canton,  p.  t.,  Bradford  ro„  Pn.,  136  m.  N.  Hsrrisburg. 
346  W.  Watered  by  Towanda  creek  and  its  tributaries  ll 
contains  two  stores,  two  fulling- mills,  three  grist  mills,  six 
saw -mills  eight  schools,  407  scholars.    Pop.  1254. 

Canto*,  t.,  Washington  co..  Pa.  Drained  by  Chartler's 
creek  and  iU  tributaries.  Washington  borough  ties  partly 
kn  this  town'p.  It  contains  one  store,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
woollen -factory,  one  flouring-nilll.  one  grist-mill,  two  raw- 
mills,  five  schools  230  scholar*.   Pop.  1 132. 

Canton,  p.  t  capital  of  Stsrk  co..  O.,  124  m.  N.E.  Co- 
lumbus, 313  W.  It  has  1284  scholars  in  srhesds.  Pop. 
MN.  First  settled  in  1800.  The  village  is  situated  be- 
tween two  branches  of  Ntshlmilteo  creek,  which  unite  1J 
mile  below  the  village,  and  are  enwsed  by  four  budges, 
two  of  which  are  two  hundred  feet  long.  each.  It  contnlns 
•  court-house.  Jail,  three  brick  county  office*,  a  market 
house,  an  academy,  n  bank,  a  library  company,  a  ruecban 
tea'  society,  four  churches  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist, 
one  German  Lutheran,  ami  one  Roman  t'nthollc;  eighteen 
or  twenty  stares  two  printing-offices,  300  dwellings,  many 
of  them  of  brick,  nnn  neat,  and  about  1800  inhabitants. 
Three  of  the  churches  are  built  of  brick. 

Canton,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Cherokee  co.,  t.'n  .  125  in. 
N.N.W.  Milledgevllle,  G70  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
FJownh  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  and  a  number  of 
•tores  and  dwellings. 

Canton,  p.  v.,  Trigg  co.,  Ky..  235  in.  S.W.  by  W.  Frank- 
fort, 702  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  srdc  of  Cumberland  river, 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  great  facilities  fur  navies 
Hon.  and  is  the  centre  of  nn  extensive  trade.  Pop.  about  200. 

Canton,  p.  v..  capital  of  Madhon  Co.,  Miss.,  23  m.  N.  by 
E.  Jackson,  998  W.  Situated  nn  a  branch  of  Rig  Black 
river.  It  Is  connected  with  Jackson  by  a  rail-road,  and 
thence  with  Vlcksburg.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  a 
number  of  stores  and  dwellings. 

Canton,  t.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.  Drained  by  head  waters 
of  branches  of  Bougc  river.  It  contain*  a  saw  mill,  and 
343  scholars  m  schools.    Pop.  1081. 

CANTONMENT  ISIBSON.  p.  v..  and  militnrv  station, 
Indian  Ter..  221  m.  W.N.W.  Little  Rock.  1286  W.  Sltua- 
led  on  the  E.  side  of  Neosho  river,  5  m.  above  its  entrance 
Into  Red  r.  It  contain*  a  United  Stales  fort  mid  garrison, 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier. 

CAPAt'CIO  or  CAPACCIO  NUOVO.  a  town  of  Naples, 
prov.  Princi|iatu  Citrn,  cap.  cant.,  25  m.  S.E.  Salerno,  and  4 
m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  2500.  It  has  two  fine  parish  church- 
es and  a  convent  The  cathedral  I*  at  Ca  pace  hi  Vecchio, 
a  amall  place  in  the  vicinity,  destroyed  in  the  13th  century 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The  inhabitants  having  fled 
lo  B.  Pletm,  gave  It  the  name  of  Capncclo  Nuovo. 

CAPE  ANN.  Mas*.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay.  The  North  light  is  in  42°  38"  18  '  N.  lat.,  and 
70=  34'  4f  W.  Inns'.  The  South  light  is  in  42°  38"  10"  N. 
lat..  and  70O  m'  447'  W.  long. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  large  and  most  irregularly  sha|ied 
Island  of  British  America,  separated  from  the  N.  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  prov.  It  is  a  part,  by  a  narrow, 


CAPE  BRETON. 

I  navigable  channel.  It  forms  the  S.E.  boundary  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Ij»WTence,  and  lies  between  45°  27'  and  47<>  4' 
N.  lat..  and  30°  43*  and  61°  38*  W.  long.  Area  estimated 
at  near  4000  so.  in.  Pop.  (In  1839)  probably  about  35,000. 
Militia  (in  1834}  6651.  The  coast  Is,  for  the  most  part, 
rocky  and  elevated  ;  and  it  Is  everywhere  indented  by 
deep  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea,  by  one  of  which,  the  Bras 
d'Or.  it  Is  very  nearly  separated  Into  two  great  divisions. 
This  Inland  sea  has  deep  water  throughout,  and  affords  the 
greatest  facilities  to  navigation.  The  island  has  many  line 
harbours  ;  that  of  Sydney,  the  cap^  on  the  E.  coast,  being 
one  of  the  beat  In  the  prov.  Louisbourg,  so  famous  In  the 
history  of  America  In  the  reign  of  George  II..  lies  on  the 
rT.E.  coast  of  the  Island.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  settle- 
ment established  by  the  French  in  1720,  and  reckoned  the 
key  of  their  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world  j  but  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  the  English  In  1745,  was  first  dismantled 
and  afterward  entirely  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  Is  subject  to  considerable  c\ 
trcmea.  The  mean  summer  heat  Is  said  to  be  80°  Fahr.. 
while  in  winter  20°  below  xero  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
degree  of  cold.  The  temperature,  however.  Is  subject  to 
more  variation,  and  la  less  uniformly  severe  than  the  conti- 
nent In  the  same  pnmllcl.  The  frost  usually  sets  In  about 
Dec.  and  between  that  and  the  end  of  April  there  are 
sometime*  Intervals  of  a  week  or  two  of  mild  weather. 
The  spring  ii  short,  and  vegetation  very  rapid  :  May  is  tho 
sowing  season,  and  the  harvest  I*  gathered  In  Aug.  and 
Sept :  on  the  E.  const,  the  summers  are  usually  dry ;  on  the 
W.  they  are  usually  more  moist. 

This  island  terminates  n  low  mountain  range,  which 
traverses  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia  (from  S.W. 
to  N.E.).  and  consists  of  granite,  trap,  and  slatr,  in  alter- 
nating strata ;  the  slate  being  in  narrow,  and  the  trap  In 
broad  belts  :  beyond  these,  are  grauwacke,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  several  other  formations,  which  for  the 
most  part  rest  on  an  amygdaloid  base.  In  this  more  recent 
portion  are  extensive  beds  of  coal,  said  to  resemble  that  of 
Newcastle,  and  well  ada|*rd  for  steam  and  other  general 
purposes ;  It  also  yields  nn  abundance  of  excellent  gas. 
Capc  Breton  Is  supposed  to  contain  a  sufficiency  of  this  to 
supply  the  world  for  centuries.  The  mine*  at  present  m 
work  are  near  Sidney :  they  were  leased  by  the  crown  (m 
1827)  for  60  year*  to  the  General  Mining  Association,  on 
5 ... v  1 1 , r  .  i  m  £3M  Mftlsfl  I  year  lor  -JO.ihsi  ,-hal. Irons,  aud 
.  §#.  currency  for  every'  chaldron  beyond  that  quantity ; 

which  terms  embrace  Uie  other  mines  of  the  prov.,  wrought 
1  by  the  same  company,  who  have  several  steam  engines, 
I  and  employ  regularly  about  500  men.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  operations,  the  demand  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  is  supposed  likely  to  proceed  in  an  Increasing 
'  ratio,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  only  available  mines 
I  of  the  U.  Slates,  at  present,  being  those  of  anthracite.  In 
Pennsylvania,  to  which,  for  general  purposes,  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  is  much  superior:  the  prtMbsM, Ifl  IK17,  was 
70,0110  tons;  above  half  of  which  Wenl  to  the  States,  the 
remainder  to  Nova  Scoria  and  Newfoundland  :  the  price 
at  Sydney  wa»  14s.  6d.  per  ton,  currency.  These  mine* 
were  first' opened  about  50  years  since,  and  have  continued 
from  that  period  to  be  wrought ;  but,  previously  to  1827,  on 
a  very  Imperfect  system,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent 
Iron  and  copper  have  also  been  met  with,  but  neither  has 
vet  been  attended  to.  Lime  (gypsum)  well  adapted  for  ag 
ricultnral  purposes  Is  abundant,  and  at  places  perfecUy  ac- 
cessible to  chipping :  there  are  also  brine  springs  of  great 
strength,  which  It  1*  supposed  may  be  In  time  made  avail- 
able, by  means  of  the  refuse  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  for  the  fisheries :  excellent  freestone  for  building  pur 
poses  is  also  met  with. 

The  vegetable  products  resemble  those  of  the  neighbour 
Ing  continent  the  woods  being  composed  of  hemlock, 
black  and  white  «pmees.  the  white  and  red  pines  oak, 
beech,  birch,  maple.  4te. :  the  timber  trade  has  been  grad 
ually  diminishing.  The  greater  part  of  the  shipments  at 
present  are  from  the  W.  basin,  opening  from  the  little  Bras 
d'Or :  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  spruce  Am  are  mostly  of 
stunted  growth,  but  supply  fuel  lo  the  different  Fishing  set 
tlement* :  these,  however,  are  conducted  with  little  ener 
gy.  and  to  n  much  more  limited  extent  tliim  the  !'re-it  <  a 
pa bl lilies  of  the  staticsis  would  seem  to  admit  of.  The 
fish  most  cianmonly  taken  are  cod.  ballibut.  haddock, 
mackerel,  shad,  smelts,  and  alewives ;  sturgeon  and  salmon 
are  al*n  caught  In  the  stream*,  and  these  and  the  lakes 
abound  with  trout  and  perch.  The  inhabitants  engaged  in 
lbs  fisheries  are  rhieflv  French  Acadian*,  and  Scotch,  from 
the  Western  Islands.  Thsiae  engaged  In  the  timber  trade  and 
agriculture  are  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish  emlf  rants,  nnd  a  few 
are  the  descendant*  of  IT.  B.  loyalist*.  Those  engaged  In 
the  coal  mines  are  mostly  skilled  labourers  from  Scotland. 
There  arc  also  about  300  Indians,  for  whom  some  tracts  are 
reserved,  on  which  they  cultivate  mnize  and  potatoes :  they 
are  an  Inoffensive  tribe,  and  support  themselves  chiefly  bv 
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fishing  ;  wandering  along  the  shore  in  summer,  and  re- 
turning to  a  fixed  winter  station.  The  returns  relative  to 
fanning  produce,  cattle,  Ave  show  the  nim  figures  for 
several  successive  years,  so  that  probably  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  them.  The  quantity  of  land  la  cultiva- 
tion, in  1831,  was  said  to  be  85,000  acres  (Hauckrti, ;  -  the 
common  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  and  potatoes,  are  cultiva- 
ted ;  but  the  island  dors  not.  at  present,  prod  ace  sufficient 
for  its  own  consumption.  The  export*  consist  of  timber  to 
Ihc  U.  Kingdom,  fish  to  the  VV.  Indies,  and  coals  to  the 


U.  States,  and  corn.  The  imports  consist  of  British  manu- 
factured goods;  corn,  meal.  ate,  from  the  U.  Stales;  and 
colonial  products.  Total  value  of  the  imports,  In  1834, 
X10.501;  of  the  exports.  £22,188.  Between  300  and  -(00 
vessels,  varying  from  20  to  200  tons,  are  registered  in  the 
Island, and  some  ship-building  is  carried  on,  which  is  inclu- 
ded in  the  provincial  returns. 

Sydney,  which  Is  the  chief  settlement,  contains  HO  or  90 
houses,  all  with  gardens  attached,  mid  regularly  disposed, 
so  that  its  appearance  is  very'  neat  and  respectable  ;  the 
courts  of  justice  for  the  island,  and  the  residences  of  the 
gov.  officers  are  in  this  little  town,  which  was  founded  in 
1823 :  its  pop.  is  between  500  and  000.  The  rest  are  nil 
•mail  Ashing  settlement*,  on  different  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  or  round  the  borders  of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Cape  Breton 
Is  a  co.  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  II.  of  Assembly  in  Halifax.  It  is  compri- 
sed within  the  dioceas  of  the  bishop  of  Nov;.  Scotia ;  but 
the  great  mniority  of  the  inhab.  are  Catholics.  Legal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  poor,  and  there  are  also  other  local 
assessments  to  defray  county  charges.  The  French  form- 
ed the  first  settlement  on  it  in  1712 ;  a  detachment  of  Brit- 
ish troops  from  New  England  took  possession  of  it  In  1745, 
and  from  that  period  it  has  remained  under  British  govern- 
ment. (Boucktttr't  Brit.  Dom.;  Ia>t4  Durham's  Report 
«*d  Append.;  Orog.  Trans.;  MQregor',  Brit.  Jlmcrira, 

TAPE  CHARLES,  Va.  Situated  »n  the  N.  side  of  the 
entrance  into  Chesapeake  hay,  12  m.  N.  of  cape  Henlopcn, 
iipuositc.    It  is  in  75°  5tf  f}.  Uu,  nnd  37°  12  VV.  long. 

CAPE  CLEAR,  a  hold  promontory,  rising  400  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  aide  of  Clare  inland,  near  the 
VV.  extremity  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  about  7  m.  S.E. 
from  Baltimore,  co.  Cork,  Ireland.  Adjoining  the  cape  is  a 
light  house  of  the  first  class,  with  revolving  lights,  having 
the  lantern  elevated  455  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  light  hom*  Is  in  lat.  51°  26'  3"  N.  long.,  9°  Sr*  20"  \V. 
This  is  the  point  from  which  ships  leaving  St.  George's 
Channel  for  the  VV.  usually  take  their  departure,  nnd  those 
arriving  prefer  making  it  Utelr  landfall. 

CAPE  COD.  the  S.E.  point  of  Massachusetts  bay.  The 
whole  peninsula  comprise*  BnmAable  county,  which  see. 
It  projects  from  the  S.  shore  of  Massachusetts,  I*  65  miles 
long,  and  from  I  to  20  broad,  and  has  been  compared,  in 
shape,  to  a  man's  arai,  curved  inward  at  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist.  The  light-house  al  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  is 
in  42°  <¥  22"  N.  lat-,  and  70°  4'  9"  VV.  long. 

CAPE  DE  VEBD  ISLANDS  (Port  llktu  Vtri,»),  a  group 
in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal,  between 
lat.  14°  20*  and  17°  20'  N.,  and  long.  22°  2W  and  25°  30" 
VV.,  about  320  m.  VV.  cape  de  Verd,  on  the  VV.  coast  of  Af- 
rica, w  hich,  as  well  as  the  Islands,  derives  its  name  from 
the  greenish  tinge  given  to  the  adjoining  sen  by  the  abuu- 
of  seaweed.  The  group  consist*  of  ten  or  twelve 
i  islets  and  rocks,  having  a  united  area  of 
..  01..  and  a  pop.  (1831)  of  88,400;  30.000  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  been  swept  off  by  a  famine  in  1833. 
'  CaasAtaA.)  They  are.  In  general,  mountainous,  rocky, 
and  very  ill  supplied  with  water  ;  are  all  evidently  of  vol- 
canic origin  ;  and  in  Fogu,  the  most  elevated  of  the  group, 
an  active  volcano  still  exists.  The  heat  is  extreme  from 
November  to  July,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  storms  and 
fogs  are  prevalent,  and  the  climate  Is  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. Droughts  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  nnd  some- 
times, as  was  the  case  previously  in  1833,  no  rain  falls  lor 
three  or  four  years  together.  The  soil,  wliere  not  compo- 
sed of  volcanic  matters.  Is  chiefly  calcareous  or  sandy,  dry, 
stony,  and  in  many  parts  barren.  Vegetation  it  consequent 
ly  partial ;  bnt  in  various  place*  it  Is  very  vigorous,  and 
rice,  maize,  bananas,  oranges,  melons,  jioniegrnnuteK,  and 
other  fruits,  both  of  Europe  and  die  tropics,  grow  abun 
daully.  The  first  two  products  constitute  the  chief  food 
of  the  Inhabitants;  but  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  the 
wheat  that  is  consumed  Is  brought  from  America, 
however,  Is  not  so  much 
the  soli,  or  the  indolence 
cltyr  and  short 

the  cultivators  of  everything  that  can,  under  any 
be  laid  hold  of.  Oranges,  lemons,  melons,  Ave.,  come  to 
great  perfection,  and  the  guavaa,  figs,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
gourds  are  excellent.  Vines  and  sugar-canes  are  cultivated 
u>  some  extent ;  but  the  making  of  wine  Is  prohibited.  In 
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digo  and  cotton  are  Indigenous.  One  of  the  principal  prod 
nets  Is  orchllla  weed,  which  here  attains  to  great  perfec- 
tion ;  it  is  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  is  supposed 
to  yield  about  £50,000  a  year.  Some  parts  are  well  wood- 
ed, chiefly  with  the  tamarind- tree,  Adansonla.  palms,  Ave. 
Goats,  asses,  mid  poultry  are  the  moot  numerous  domestic 
animals ;  monkeys,  wild  cats,  wood  pigeons,  and  other 
lard.-,  and  tu  I  ties  nr..  plentiful.  Then-  is  riu  dausciotu  mi 
imal ;  but  clouds  of  locusts  often  do  much  damage  to  the 
crops.  Chief  manufacture*  those  of  leather  and  salt.  Not- 
withstanding the  severe  droughts,  the  actual  produce  of  ' 
the*  islands  in  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt,  gnat-skina,  anC 
turtie-oit,  might  give  them  a  considerable  value  under  a 
more  Intelligent  government.  The  other  chief  articles  of 
export  are  cotton,  indigo,  some  cattle,  ox  hldi 
cloths  and  rum.  St.  J  ago,  the  principal  island 
southerly  of  the  group,  contains  the  town*  of  Klbiera 
Grande,  formerly  the  cap. ,  but,  during  the  dry  season,  the 
governor -general  now  usually  resides  at  Port  Play  a,  which 
has  n  good  harbour,  and  is  occasionally  touched  at  by  ves- 
sels bound  for  India.  HgfH  Standi  ,  "in  the  island  "of  St. 
Vincent,  Is,  however,  decidedly  the  best  harbour  in  the 
group.  Shi|»  in  it  are  completely  sheltered  from  wind 
and  sea.  In  St.  Nieolo,  the  bland  second  in  Importance, 
very  good  cotton  stuffs,  stockings,  Ave.,  are  mad*.  The  pop. 
are  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and  negroes  ;  but  all  have 
an  exceedingly  dark  colour. 

These  islands  were  first  discovered  in  modem  limes,  1a 
1450,  by  Antonio  de  Noll,  a  Genoese  navigator  In  the  ser- 
vice ot  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  by  which  nation  they 
were  soon  after  taken  possession  of,  and  colonized  'Mailt 
Bmn.  Iv.,  467-409 ;  Pmrdy't  A*.  .UlaMu  Oceaa.  4  c.) 

CAPE  ELIZABETH,  t..  Me.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
peninsula,  6  m.  S.  of  Portland.  The  S.  point  Is  cape  Elisa- 
beth, in  43°  33"  N.  lat..  and  70°  11'  VV.  long,  la  the  E. 
part  of  the  L,  at  the  entrance  of  Portland  harbour,  la  another 
cape,  on  which  is  a  light-house.  The  township  has  nine 
schools,  670  M-holars.    Pop.  1666. 

CAPE  FEAR,  N.  C.  Situated  near  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  nver,  on  the  S.  end  of  Smith's  island,  in  33°  48'  ft. 
lat.,  and  78°  V  VV.  long.  It  has  a  dangerous  shoal,  called 
from  its  form,  the  Frying-pan. 

Cam.  Fxae,  river,  N.  C.  It  is  formed  by  (he  union  of 
Haw  and  Deep  rivers,  and  after  an  entire  course  from  iu 
remote  sources  of  about  350  miles.  It  enters  the  Atlantic 
through  a  broad  actuary  by  two  channels,  one  on  each  side 
of  Smith's  island.  Immediately  above  Wilmington,  35  m. 
from  the  ocean,  it  receives  the  N.  E.  branch  or  Clarendon 
It  afford*  the  bent  navigation  of  any  river  in  the 
See  Teasels  navigate  to  Wilmington,  and  steam 
boats  proceed  90  m.  from  iu  mouth  to  Faycttevlllc,  and 
small  boats  above  the  forks. 

CAPE  FLORIDA,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Florida, 
on  Key  Biscay  no,  in  25°  44'  N.  lat_  and  80°  34'  VV.  long.  The 
Island  is  7  m.  long  and  2  broad,  and  the  light  house  is  on  the 
VV.  end.  It  was  bunted  by  the  Indians  in  the  Seminole  war. 

CAPE  GIRAKDEAU,  county,  Mo.  Situated  in  the  S.E. 
part  the  state,  and  contains  864  sq.  m.  Drained  by  head 
branches  of  White  Water  river.  Bounded  E.  by  Mississippi 
river.  First  settled  by  French  and  Germans  in  1794.  U 
contained  In  1840,  12.857  neat  cattle,  10,300  sheep.  3K528 
swine;  and  produced  41,235  bushels  of  wheat,  461,635  of 
Indian  com.  111,383  of  oats,  24.577  of  potatoes,  839.191 
pounds  of  tobacco,  9034  of  cotton,  37.318  of  sugar.  It  had 
twenty-six  stores,  seven  flouring-mills,  sixteen 
sixteen  saw-mills,  twelve  tanneries,  thirty-five 
one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
175  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  8020;  slaves,  1325;  free  cot" 
oured,  14  ;  total,  9359.    Capital,  Jackson. 

Cam  tiia aki'xai  ,  p.  v..  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo..  207  m.  S.E 
Jefferson  city,  850  W.  Situated  on  the  VV.  bank  of  Missis- 
sippi river,  45  ni.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  as 
excellent  landing,  and  contains  ten  or  twelve  stores,  a  steam 
saw-mill,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two 
academies,  40  students,  one  school,  30  scholars.  Pop.  1728. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county. 

CAPE  HENLOPENV  Del.  Situated  on  iho  S.  side  of 
Delaware  bay.  18  in.  8.W.  of  cape  May,  In  30°  47'  N.  let, 
and  75°  6'  VV.  long. 

CAPE  HAYTIEN,  a  sea  port  town  of  HayU.  originally 
called  by  the  Spaniards.  Guarico.  and  afterwards  by  the 
French,  Cape  Francois,  or  Le  Cap,  on  the  N.  shore  of  " 
Island.  90  m.  N.  Port-ou  Prloce,  lat  19°  46"  20"  N„ 
14'  W.  Pop-  probably  from  12,000  to  16.000.  This  towa, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  island,  was,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, "remarkably  beautiful,  and  must  have  been,  during 
lis  glory-,  the  moat  agreeable  residence  in  the  W.  Arc  hi 
pel  ago.  Streets  broad  and  well  paved  ;  house*  chiefly  of 
stone,  with  handsome  squares,  large  markets,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  water.  "  But  now  little  more  Is  to  be  seen  than 
the  traces  of  its  former  grandeur :  even  In  the  Place  d'Armen, 
t  square  in  It,  some  of  the  finest  house*  are 
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»o  roofed,  and  plantain  tree*  arc  (rowing  in  the  middle  of 
be  ruins  The  church,  which  was  handsome.  Is  la  ruins, 
is  are  the  theatre,  government  house,  Jesuit'*  colleg e,**  kx. 
[Maekeniit)  It  b  built  on  the  verge  of  a  very  extensive, 
well-waiervd,  and  fruitful  plain  ;  but  being  screened  on  the 
N.  and  VV,  by  a  mountain  iMorne  Cap),  it  W  exposed  to  all 
the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  Is.  in  consequence,  not 
very  heullhy.  The  harbour  and  road,  to  the  E.  and  S.  of 
the  town,  arc  protected  on  the  N*.  by  a  projecting  tongue  of 
land.  The  entrance  is  rather  difficult;  but  the  anchorage 
la  good,  and  the  quay*  handsome.  Til*  defence*  toward* 
the  sea  arc  respectable.  The  arsenal  was  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Under  the  French,  cape  Hnytien 
was,  as  well  a*  Purt-au  Prince,  occasionally  the  seat  of 
government;  and  it  continued  to  enJoy  (his  distinction  under 
Toussaint  and  Christnphe.  Its  trade,  though  greatly  fallen 
off,  Is  still  very  considerable.  It  Is  principally  carried  on 
with  the  U.  States.    {.Vaekrniit't  JVttlet  on  Hayli,  I.,  154, 

fceO 

CAPK  HORN,  a  famous  promontory  off.  America,  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  8.  extremity  of  that  continent  In 
point  of  fact,  however.  Cape  Hum  does  not  belong  to  (he 
continent,  but  to  a  small  i«lnnd  of  the  same  nunc,  the  most 
8.  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  or  Magnlhaens.  Cape 
Horn  is  the  most  9.  point  of  the  island  ;  and  Is  high,  Mack, 
precipitous,  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  and  having  a  most 
desolate  appearance.  According  to  Wedded,  it  is  lu  tat.  53P 
5?  21"  S.,  and  long.  07°  14'  W. ;  Malespina  places  It  in  lat. 
5V>  5K  30''  8.,  and  67°  21  15  '  VV.  The  dangers  attending 
the  doubling  of  cape  Horn  have,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provements In  navigation,  been  very  greatly  diminished. 
The  coast  ui.ty  be  approached  with  comparatively  little 
danger ;  the  water  being  deep,  and  free  from  cither  rocks 
or  shoals.  Different  opinions  arc  entertained  as  to  the 
proper  season  for  passing  the  cape.  Captain  Hall  prefers 
the  summer  (that  Is,  the  winter  of  the  N.  hemisphere)  on 
account  of  the  greater  length  of  the  day,  and  the  coinptru- 
ti\.  fewnci"  of  icebergs  and  Floating  masse*  of  ire,  vslnrh 
nre  always  dangerous.  ( Hair*  S.  .1  merit  ,.  II.,  Append.  10.) 

CAPK  ISLAND,  p.  v„  Lower  t.  Cope  May  co„  N.  X,  108 
ni.  B,  Trenton,  218  VV.  Situated  on  a  beach  of  the  Atlantic 
nri-  in,  ne  ir  [lie  S.  pi»int  of  the  state.  It  is  much  frequented 
as  a  watering  place,  and  contains  six  boarding  houses,  three 
of  them  targe,  besides  several  fine  hotels.  The  adjacent 
waters  furnish  the  finest  opportunities  for  bathing  and 
fishing. 

CAPF.  LOOKOUT,  situated  on  the  coast  of  N.  C,  on 
the  S.  point  of  nn  island  which  encloses  Core  sound,  In  34° 
«T  N.  lat.  and  76°  37'  VV.  long. 

CAPE  MAY,  N.  J.  Situated  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the 
entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  Is  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  cape 
Hcnlopen.  In  38°  57  N.  laL.  and  «4  -  «T  \V.  long.  It  has  a 
light  house.  It  was  named  from  Cornelius  Jacobse  Mcv, 
a  Dutch  navigator,  who  visited  the  Delaware  In  10.3.  lie 
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called  cjipc  Hcnlopen,  cape  Cornelius,  from  his  Christian 
name. 

Cars  Mat,  county,  N.  J.  Situated  in  the  extreme  8 
part  of  the  stale,  and  contains  252  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  by 
Tuckahoc  river.  It  has  a  mod  bench  along  the  coast,  from 
A  a  mile  to  2  miles  In  width,  covered  with  grass  and  pemr 
truted  by  inlets,  by  which  the  ocean  eater*  marshes,  I'onn 
ing  laguncs  or  salt  water  lake*.  It  contained  In  1840,  4o"75 
neat  cattle,  5778  sheep,  2268  swine;  and  produced  86BS 
bushels  of  wheat,  7573  of  rye,  60,075  of  Indian  corn,  882  of 
buckwheut,'JI,404of  oats,  14.304  of  potatoes.  1 1  had  I  went) 
nine  stores,  eight  grist-mills,  twelve  saw-mill*,  twentt 
schools,  UW  scholar*.  Pop.  5324.  Capital,  Cape  May,  C.  H. 

Cars  May  C.  II.,  p.  v.,  Middle  township,  capital  of 
('ape  May  Co.,  N.  J.,  <Xi  m.  S.  Trenton,  203  VV.  It  contain* 
a  court-house,  a  jail  of  stone,  countv  offices  of  brick,  and 
fire-proof;  a  Baptist  church  of  brick,  and  ten  or  twelve 
dwelllnn. 

CAI'i:  n|'  i;..m|i  lliirK,  ,  ,|.  I.rr.t. -d  promontnr)  near 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  African  continent,  lat.  34°  23'  40" 
8.,  long.  18°  32*  25"  K.  It  was  first  seen  by  European*  (In 
modem  times)  In  1480.  Bartholomew  de  Dint,  a  Portuguese 
commander,  having  been  its  discoverer.  Diaz,  however, 
merely  saw  It ;  the  violence  of  the  winds,  the  shattered 
condition  of  hi*  ships,  and  the  turbulence  of  hi*  crews,  pre 
vrnied  hnn  from  doubling  It;  and  these  circumstances 
doubtless  induced  him  to  name  it  Cabo  Tormenuso,  or 
"Storm)  Cape."  Hill  hi*  sovereign,  John  II.,  of  Portugal 
believing  it  to  be  at  or  near  that  remote  extremity  of  Africa 
which  the  Portuguese  hail  been  *o  long  endeavouring  to 
reach,  designated  it  Vabo  Ui  Buna  Ksptranut,  of  which  the 
name  we  give  It  I*  a  translation.  Vosco  de  (Jama  doubled 
it  in  1407,  after  which  it  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  to  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to  by  European 
navigators.  (For  the  rest  of  its  history,  see  succeeding 
article.) 

Cams  or  Good  Hora  (Colony  or),  an  extensive  colony, 
or  rather  territory',  so  called  from  the  above  cape,  bolongirig 
to  Great  Britain,  in  S.  Africa  comprising  the  greater  portion 
of  the  extremity  of  that  continent  8.  of  lot.  20°  30',  and  be- 
tween long.  IT3  and  27°  3C  E.  It  has  N.  the  country  of 
the  Boejesraan*  (Bushmen).  Hottentot*,  Ju:.,  from  which  it 
is  separated  N.W.  by  the  Koussie  or  Sand  river,  and  N.E. 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Nu-Caricp.  afterward 
railed  the  Orange  river  ;  K.  it  has  the  country  of  the  Kaf- 
fers  or  CartVcs,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the 
Kclskanna  river ;  and  S.  and  VV.  the  Indian  and  AtlanUc 
oceans,  on  which  it  ha*  a  coast  line  of  about  1150  m_  bro- 
ken by  numerous  bays,  the  principle  of  which  are  St.  Hel- 
en, i.  S.ililanlin,  mid  i'alili  !m) .  on  die  H\.  and  I'.iU-  boy. 
8l  Sebastian's.  Mossel.  Plcttcnhurg,  St.  Francis,  and  Alcoa 
bays  on  the  8.  coast.  Length  of  the  territory,  E.  to  VV., 
about  550  m  ;  average  breadth.  N.  to  S.,  240  m.,  giving  an 
area  of  nearly  130,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  subdivisions,  Jtc,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cape  Register  of  1838,  are  as  follow : 
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Topography. — T\w  whole  country  consists  of  three  *uc- 
waive  plateaus  increasing  in  elevation  according  to  their 
dutanca  from  the  sen,  and  se|>nrated  from  each  other  by  a* 
many  chains  of  mountains.  The  first  great  chain  running 
E.  and  VV..  the  Langc  Kloof,  or  Long  Pass,  "encloses  be- 
tween it  aad  the  8.  coast  an  irregular  belt  of  land  from  20 
to  00  in.  in  width,  indented  by  several  bays,  covered  with  a 
deep  and  ferule  soil.  Intersected  by  numerous  streamlets, 
well  clothed  with  grass  and  small  arboreous  or  ' 


plants,  well  wooded  In  many  part*  with  forest  tree*,  sop 
plied  with  frequent  rain*,  and  enjoying,  on  account  of  It* 
proximity  to  the  sea,  a  more  mild  and  equable  temperature 
than  the  more  remote  and  Interior  parts  of  the  colony, ' 
(Burro*. )  The  next  great  chain,  the  Oronte  Zwarte  Bcr 
gen  (Great  Black  Mountain),  is  considerably  more  rugged 
and  lofty  than  the  first,  reaching  sometimes  to  4,000  feet  In 
height,  and  consisting  in  many  place*  of  double  and  even 
treble  range*.  The  bell  or  terrace  enclosed  between  It  nnd 
the  firat  chain  k*  about  the  mean  width  of  that  between  the 
first  and  the  sen.  Its  surface  la  very  varied ;  it  1*  compo- 
sed In  some  part*  of  barren  hill*,  in  other*,  of  naked,  arid 
plain*  of  clay,  called  karroo,  apd  again  in  other*,  of  fertile 
and  well-watered  patch**  of  land.  The  temperature  Is 
here  lea*  uniform  than  In  the  ground*  skirting  the  sea 
The  third  great  mountain  chain,  the  Nlewveldt  Geblrtrte, 
between  lat  32"  and  'Xt  >.  is  continuous  towards  the  K.  wuh 
the  Schneeuw  bergen  (Snow  Mountain*),  the  highest  range 
In  &  Africa,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  m  estimated  at 
Mm  Hi 
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sot  less  than  10,000  feet  In  height,  and  U  covered  with 
for  nearly  half  the  year.  Between  this  and  the  sec- 
I  chain  Is  the  Great  Karroo,  an  arid,  desert  plain,  nearly 
300  m  in  length  by  from  80  to  100  m.  in  breadth.  "  Thl*  is 
not  n  sandy  plain,  and  bear*  no  resemblance  to  the  Sahara 
or  Arabian  deflect*.  It  consist*  of  a  sort  of  table-land,  or 
elevated  basin,  thinly  covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil, 
largely  impregnated  with  Iron,  upon  a  substratum  of  rock 
or  gravel,  (tome  large  portions  of  it  are  perfectly  level, 
but  la  others  the  surface  to  diversified  by  slaty  hllU  and 
eminences,  some  of  which  would  appear  considerable  save 
for  the  lofty  mountains  which  bound  the  Karroo  on  all 
I  towards  the  E..  where  it  extends  into  Camde- 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  rsli- 
about  3000  feet.  It  Is  crossed  by  many  beds  erf 
•  torrents,  most  of  which  run  from  N.  to  S.. 
and  find  an  exit  for  their  waters  to  the  coast  through  a  few 
breaks  In  the  8.  chain  of  mountains.  These  rivers,  how- 
ever, are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  either  entirely 
dried  up  or  furnish  only  a  few  scanty  pools  barely  sufficient 
for  the  wild  animals,  zebras,  quaggas,  ostriches,  slc,  which 
frequent  this  inhospitable  region.  Not  unfrequently  even 
those  brackish  pools  and  fountains  also  fall,  as  was  the 
ease  at  the  time  of  our  Journey  ;  and  then  the  Karroo  be- 
impassable  by  ituin.  and  a  large  portion  of  It 
!  even  by  the  wild  boasts. 
■  In  such  a  region,  where  rain  Is  rare,  and  dews  almost 
unknown,  the  vegetation  must  of  necessity  be  at  all  times 
extremely  scanty  :  and  In  summer,  when  tho  sun  has  dried 
the  soil  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  it  ceases  almost  entirely. 
Except  along  the  courses  of  the  temporary  rivers,  which 
for  the  most  part  arc  marked  by  a  fringe  of  mimosas,  not  a 
tree  nor  a  bush,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  deck*  tlir  ivide  ex- 
panse of  the  waste.  Low,  stunted  ihriih*  n-semMinc  heath  ; 
numerous  species  of  flg,  marigolds,  and  Ire  plants  {met- 
mbryamtArmum ) ,  ghanna  bosch  (lalsola),  gorteria,  asters. 
»mc  sorts  of  prickly  euphorbia,  and  oiher  succulent 
and  bulbs,  whose  roots  nature  has  fortified  with  a 
Unfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upper  rind,  lo 


during  the  long  droughts,  ore  alone  able  to  subsist  hi  the 
arid  Karroo.  During  the  dry  season  even  these  appear  to 
be  for  the  most  part  parched  into  a  brown  stubble,  thinly 
scattered  over  the  Indurated  or  slaty  soil :  but  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  ground  becomes  moistened  with  the  fall 
or  rain,  these  plants  rush  Into  vegetation  with  a  rapidity 
that  looks  like  enchantment ;  and  In  a  few  days  millions 
of  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  enamel  the  earth.  It 
la  chiefly  at  this  season,  when  the  whole  dreary  waste 


may  be  said  to  be  transformed  Into  a  vast  flower-garden, 
that  the  colonists  of  the  Bchneeuwberg,  the  Xleuwveldt, 
the  Bokkeveldt,  and  the  Roggeveldt,  whose  alpine  farms 
are  then  chilled  with  keen  fronts  and  the  piercing  mount- 
sin  winds,  descend  into  the  Karroo  to  pasture  their  herds 
and  flocks  on  the  short  lived  vegetation."  (PringWt 
Sketches,  p.  £17.) 

From  the  W.  coast  the  country  ascends  In  a  similar  man- 
ner towards  the  interior  by  successive  plateaus,  separated 
try  mountain  chains,  the  loftiest  of  which,  the  Roggeveldt 
(Rye  Acid)  mountains,  reach  to  upwards  of  5000  feet  nbove 
the  level  of  the  sea.  and  unite  about  long.  21°  with  the 
Nleuwveldt  chain.  To  the  N.  of  all.  and  near  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  territory,  there  U  a  chain  of  mountains,  the 
height  of  which  Is  estimated  at  9000  feet, 
of  country  to  the  N.  Is  much  more  sandy, 
ly  Inhabited,  than  that  to  the  B.,  which  seems  to  Increase 
in  beauty  and  fertility  In  proportion  as  it  Is  distant  from 
the  Caps.  The  third  great  chain  of  mountains  forms  the 
watershed,  or  division  between  the  streams  which  flow  N. 
Into  the  country  of  the  Bosjesinans,  and  those  which  hare 
a  8.  or  W.  course  through  the  colonial  territory.  On  its 
N.  tide  rise  the  Great  Rlet,  Break,  and  other  affluents  of 
the  Orange  river;  on  Its  B.  side,  the  flrent  Doom  (Thornl, 
the  Gamba.  or  Great  Lion.  Camtoos.  Sunday,  Great  Fish, 
and  other  rivers.  The  principal  streams  on  the  W.  coast 
are  the  Great  Berg  (or  Mountain)  and  Olifant  or  Elephant 
river  ;  both  are  navigable  by  small  craft  for  about  30  m.  in- 
land, but  the  mouth  of  the  former  la  choked  up  with  a  bed 
of  sand,  and  that  of  the  latter  ha*  a  reef  of  rocks  across  it. 
The  chief  of  those  which  discharge  themselves  on  the  8. 
coast  are  the  Broede  or  Broad  river,  the  Gauritz,  Camtoos, 
Sunday,  and  Great  Fish  rivers.  Nearly  all  of  them,  unfor- 
tunately, have  bars  or  other  obstructions  at  their  mouths, 
rendering  them  in  great  part  useless  for  navigation.  The 
Broad  river,  however,  may  be  navigated  by  small  craft  for 
about  30  m..  and  its  mouth,  which  H  called  port  Beaufort, 
allows 


-essels  of  <J00  tons  lo  enter  in  safety.  The  Gauriir, 
by  Um  union  of  several  other  streams,  is  in  the 
ason  a  large  and  rapid  river;  but  In  the  summer 
has  only  a  very  weak  current,  while  the  bar  at  Its 
a  then  generally  dry.  The  Camtoos  has  within  Its 
a  wide  basin  deep  enough  to  float  a  ship  of  the  line,  but 
bar  itself  Is  fordable  at  full,  and  frequently  dry  at  ebb- 


nor  suitable  for  agri- 
In  the  rtAV.  districts  rains.  In  the  cold 
but  in  summer  they  are  of  rare  i 


great  damage, 
of  simoom,  and 


tide.   Besides  the  above  there  are  a 
rivers ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  » 
ring  a  part  of  the  year,  or  run  in  i 
nearly  unserviceable. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  roast,  good  harbours  are 
few.  Snldnnha  hay,  65  m.  N.N.W.  Cape  Town,  Is  by  far 
the  most  commodious.  Ships  lie  safely  in  Table  bay  at 
Cape  Town  during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.E.  inonsrs ms 
from  Sept.  to  May  ;  but  after  this,  when  the  N.W.  wiada 
set  In.  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  Simon's  bay.  In  False 
bay.  This  harbour  Isjirotected  on  the  W.  by  the  peninsu- 
la of  the  Cape,  and  affords  shelter  all  the  year  round  ;  It  Is 
consequently  much  frequented  by  our  ships  of  war.  I 
pons,  and  store  ships  in  their  voyages  lo  and  from  the 
indies,  and  is  the  station  of  the  Cape  squadron.  Flciten- 
burg's  bay  Is  open  to  the  S.E. ;  but  affords  safe  anchorage 
in  8  or  10  fathoms  water,  anil  desirable  shelter,  during 
strong  VK.  or  N.W.  gales,  to  vessels  Intending  to  make 
Table  bay.  Algoa  bay,  the  moat  E.  but  one.  Is  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds ;  but  It  contains  good  anchorage ; 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  principal  port  next  to  Cape  Town,  is 
seated  on  it. 

*T*Tttff  Thnagh  in  general  temperate  and  healthy,  the 
climate  is  neither 
cultural  purposes, 
season,  are  profuse 

rencc,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  season  the  ground 
Is  parched  up  with  drought  The  deficiency  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  rains  are.  In  fact,  the  great  drawbacks  on  the 
colony.  In  some  of  the  more  northerly  tracts  bordering  on 
the  Great  Karroo  there  has  occasionally  been  nn  rnin  for 
three  years  together ;  and  even  In  the  more  favoured  dla 
tricis  of  Albany  and  Uitenhnge,  and  generally  throughout 
tho  grenter  part  of  the  colony,  the  rain,  when  It  does  cornr. 
descends  In  torrents  that  swell  the  smallest  streams  to  an 
extraordinary  magnitude,  and  occasion 
Sometimes  the  S.E.  wind  Is  really  a  species 
is  not  only  excessively  hot.  but  Is  loaded  with  impalpable 
sand,  which  it  Is  nil  but  impossible  to  shut  out ;  but  as  the 
breeze  continues,  it  gradually  cools,  and  usually.  In  about 
24  hours,  becomes  supportable.  The  moan  temp,  of  the 
year,  at  tho  Cape,  Is  about  fot  Fahr.,  that  of  the  coldest 
month  being  57°,  and  of  the  hottest  7V°.  Cape  Town  Is  a 
customary  place  of  resort  for  Invalids  from  India,  who  cer 
tnlnly  benefit  by  the  change ;  though  perhaps  tliey  have 
been  led  to  visit  it  as  much  from  its  being  within  tho 
limiu  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  charter,  which  entitles  sor 
vani*  of  the  company  resident  there  to  full  pay,  as  from  its 
salubrity. 

The  beautiful  white  cloud  frequently  seen  during  the 
S.E.  monsoon,  resting  on  Table  mountain,  and  thence  call- 
ed the  "  Table  cloth,"  la  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of 
ihe  moisture  in  the  air,  %olcd  by  contact  with  the  mount- 
ain. During  the  prevalence  of  this  phenomenon,  the  cold 
air  often  rushes  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  bo  fatal  to  shipping  In  the  bay.  ilail. 
storms  are  occasionally  very  violent  and  destructive.  Ow- 
ing probably  to  ita  elevation,  the  cold  of  winter  in  the 
Great  Karroo  is  much  more  severe  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  Its  latitude.  (See  Cape  .11  manor  for  1838, 
aw) 

Otology,  Mineral;  4-t.— The  general  geological  character 
of  the  Cape  Is  that  of  a  region  of  sandstone  resting  upon  a 
base  of  granite.  In  proportion  as  the  latter  rock  is  nee* 
the  surface,  as  occurs  on  and  round  Table  mountain,  springs 
are  abundant ;  but  wherever  the  granite  lies  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  as  is  the  case  throughout  a  great  portion  of 
the  country,  the  contrary  obtains.  The  territory  generally 
suffers  from  a  deficiency  of  water.  Limestone  is  .  found 
in  the  E. ;  clays  and  sands  of  various  kinds  compose  most 
of  the  surface  of  the  plains;  an  alluvial  loam  and  Mack 
neat  mould  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  lands  skirting 
the  sea.  Very  pure  and  white  alum;  saltpetre  and  salt, 
with  which  the  ground  in  some  of  the  N.  pans  of  Graaf 
Relnet  and  in  the  Great  Karroo  are  impregnated ;  coal,  iron, 
galena,  orgenliferous  lead,  a  little  copper,  cornelians,  blood- 
stone, etc.,  are  among  the  chief  mineral  products.  Sul- 
phurous, nitrous,  and  other  mineral  springs,  are  not  rare, 
and  several  natural  salt-pans  exist  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  In  Beaufort  district  fossil  remains  of 
the  mammoth  have  been  met  with.    (Mod-  7V«t>.,  era.) 

Vegetable  I^reduete. — The  Flora  of  the  Cape  is  very  re- 
markable ;  Its  species  are  extremely  numerous,  varied,  and 
elegant ;  but  they  want  the  aroma,  whose  sweetness  fills 
the  flower-gardens  of  Europe.  Bulbous  plants  are  partic- 
ularly plentiful;  and  tho  tribes  of  mm,  iris,  aaue/iM, 
gladiolus,  amarfUit,  and  geranium,  are  both  abundant  and 

adorn  our  gardens  and  greenhouses  are  brought  from  this 
part  of  the  world.  Belli,  however,  as  Malte-Braa  has  Ju- 
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Rock*  and  mum!*  everywhere  prevail.  The  field*  are  sep- 
arated by  deserts ;  the  green  turf,  scattered  and  thin,  no- 
where prevents  a  close  sward  .  the  forests,  filled  with 
pointed  trees,  have  neither  a  delicious  coolness  nor  a  sol- 
emn darkness."  (Book  70.)  The  Cape  olive-tree,  and  the 
topkora  (a  tree  like  the  ash),  furnish  some  wood  for  Join- 
ery ;  but,  except  on  the  E.  frontier,  in  the  dlstr.  of  George, 
and  in  some  spots  near  False  bay,  there  Is  generally  ■  great 
deficiency  of  timber  and  fire  wood.  The  only  spontaneous 
vegetable  product  that  is  turned  to  much  account,  la  the 
aloe,  which  grows  over  a  large  aurftice  In  the  district  of 
Zwelhndam,  and  for  which  the  farmers  aomctimc*  get  as 
much  as  £'X  a  lisnd  at  Cape  Town. 

.faiatof*.— The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  lion, 
leopard,  hyrna,  jockall,  zebra,  quagg".  masked  boar,  ante- 
lopes of  various  kinds,  monkeys,  raccoons,  squirrels,  ate, 
are  natives  of  the  Cape ;  but  many  of  these  have  now  be- 
come comparatively  rare,  at  least  within  the  old  limits 
and  accessible  districts  of  the  colony.  The  rhinoceros  la 
oearfy  extirpated ;  the  hippopotamus  is  found  only  In  the 
Great  Fish  and  Kel  rivers  ;  and  the  elephant  and  lion  have 
retired  from  all  the  old  settled  districts.  Leopards  and  hy- 
enas are  still,  however,  by  no  meant  uncommon,  particu- 
larly In  the  eastern  districts,  and  are  exceedingly  voracious 
and  destructive.  The  Cape  buffalo  (Bot  Cafer)  1*  a  pow- 
erful and  a  formidable auiinal,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ' 
tamed,  and  Is  probably  unlameablc.  Antelopes  of  nil  kinds 
are  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  I 
5000,  lo.onu.  and  even  40.000  springboks  have  sometimes 
been  seen  bounding  along  in  a  single  herd !  Ragles,  vultures, 
and  other  large  birds  are  met  with.  In  the  Great  Karroo, 
and  along  the  skirts  of  the  N.  deserts,  the  ostrich  is  abun- 
dant :  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  large  flocks,  and  is  eagerly 
huntod  for  the  snke  of  its  plumage,  which  meets  with  a 
ready  and  advantageous  sale.  It  Is  very  wary  and  difficult 
to  come  near :  small  birds  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  but 
deficient  in  song.  Lizards  and  other  species  of  omphibta 
arc  met  with  :  and  the  serpent  tribe  is  both  numerous  ami 
dangerous.  Some  riven  are  well  stocked  with  fish  ;  but  In 
general  this  Is  not  the  case,  a  consequence  probably  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  rivers  being  nearly  dried  up  in  the 
hot  season.  A  particular  variety  of  locust  (OrfUua  sTras- 
tator,  Lieh.)  occasionally  commits  dreadful  ravages.  They 
always  come  from  the  S"  .  and  are  no  doubt  bred  in  the  In- 
terminable deserts  of  the  interior.  Their  Inroads  appear  to 
be  periodical.  They  are  devoured  by  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots. 

Profit.— The  European  Inhabitants  consist  In  part  of 
the  English  authorities  and  English  settlers ;  but  the  ma 
Jorlly  are  of  Dutch.  German,  or  French  origin,  being  the  de- 
scendant* of  the  original  settler*.  The  blacks  are  Hotten- 
tot* and  Kaffcrs;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pop.  con- 
sist* of  Malays  and  Africanders  (the  offspring  of  a  l.lnrk 
woman  and  a  Dutch  father).  The  Dutch,  in  the  more  civ- 
ilized districts,  are  distinguished  for  sobriety,  prudence,  and 
economy,  and  by  their  hospitality  and  benevolence  towards 
whites :  but  various  travellers,  and  Mr.  Barrow  In  partic- 
ular, have  given  a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  the  boors, 
or  farmers  of  the  Interior,  describing  them  aa  Indolent, 
rude,  and  brutal  in  their  manners,  and  cruel  and  unfeeling 
toward*  their  slave*  and  the  native  Inhnbitants.  But 
whatever  of  truth  may  be  in  these  statements  I*  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  boors  arc  placed, 
•i  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  leading  In  general 
a  pastoral,  semi  barbarous  life.  We  believe  that  there  la 
really  no  ground  whatever  for  accusing  the  Dutch  of  un- 
usual barbarity  in  their  Intercourse  with  the  natives.  In 
this  respect  they  ore  unfortunately  quite  on  a  level  with 
other  European  nation*.  And  those  who  read  the  works 
of  Dr.  Philip  and  Mr.  Prlngle,  and  the  official  unpen  with 
regard  m  the  late  Kaflcr  war,  will  most  probably  be  of 
opinion  that  we,  at  all  event*,  have  no  very  peculiar  right 
to  censure  them.  We  have  elsewhere  given  pretty  full  ac- 
counts of  the  Hottentot*  and  Kaffcrs.  Like  other  savage 
and  uncivilized  tribes,  they  have  both,  but  especially  the 
Hottentot',  suffered  severely  from  the  settlement  of  whites 
among  them,  by  whom  they  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
lands;  and  those  that  were  not  exterminated  or  driven  into 
the  desert,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  substantial  slavery. 
At  length,  however,  the  British  government  Interposed  in 
favour  of  the  natives ;  and  by  an  order  la  council,  dated  the 
15th  of  Jan.,  1  WO.  placed  them  on  the  same  footing.  In  re- 
spect of  civil  rights,  a*  the  other  free  subjects  of  the  col- 
ony. This  wise  and  liberal  measure  made  less  Immediate 
change  thnn  was  anticipated  In  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
They  can  no  longer.  Indeed,  be  flogged  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  masters,  nor  their  children  forcibly  taken  from  them, 
nor  be  sold  along  with  the  estate*  an  which  they  lived; 
but  In  other  respect*  their  condition  is  nearly  the  same. 
They  continue  to  be  w  ithout  consideration  in  society,  and 
are  now,  as  formerly,  the  servants  of  the  colonist* ;  who 
employ  them  pirtly  *«  cultivators,  but  mostly  as  shep 


herds  and  herdsmen,  occupations  for  which  they  ore  «■> 
tremely  well  fitted. 

The  Kaffcrs  on  the  E.  border  are  both  physically  and 
mentally  a  superior  people  to  the  Hottentots,  and  lees  east 
Ijr  subdued.  The  E.  port  of  tlic  British  territory  has  been  at 
different  times  much  harrassed  by  them,  and  in  1  b35  it  suf 
fered  very  severely  from  one  of  their  Invasions,  provoked, 
aa  has  been  alleged,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  colo- 
nists. It  Is.  we  are  afraid,  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  colonists  and  the  aborigines  should 
ever  be  reconciled,  or  that  European  civilisation  should 
ever  lake  any  firm  root  among  the  latter.  Very  Mule  com- 
munication takes  place  between  ihe  negroes,  Africanders, 
and  Malays,  each  race  holding  Ihe  others  in  contempt. 
{Primglt't  SkrUMtt  ;  Tkomfton't  7V*r.,  li. ;  tyutrttrlf 
Hrvtrie ;  laft  in  1 622;  Hittrr.A  c.) 

JtrHtultmrr.— According  to  the  official  return*  for  1633, 
the  land  In  cultivation  In  the  colony  Is  estimated  at  about 
224.000  acres,  of  which  134,404  were  In  wheat,  46,826  In 
barley,  12,930  In  rye,  49.G45  in  oats,  20,554  In  vineyard*  and 
gardens,  itc.  The  pasture  land  was,  at  the  same  time,  es- 
timated at  17.510,000  acres,  and  the  waste  land  at  9,757,000 
acres.  U'oloniul  Rrturnt  for  1833 ;  Hoard  of  Tredt  Pm- 
prrt.)  Tim  crop  lands  are  principally  situated  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Worcester,  Btetlenbosch.  and  the  Cape  In  the  W. 
and  in  Albany  In  Ihe  E.  Agriculture  Is  In  a  backward 
state,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  much  as  is  usually  stated. 
The  boor*  ore  industrious,  sober,  and  parsimonious;  but 
they  are,  at  the  satuu  time,  strongly  attached  lo  ancient 
habits  and  routine  practices.  Better  implements  have, 
however,  been  introduced,  and  various  Improvement*  effect- 
ed of  late  year*.  Agriculture  I*  Injuried  by  the  Dutch  law 
of  tuccesilon.  Which,  by  dividing  a  man'*  property  equally 
among  his  children,  hinders  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
masses,  and  the  formation  of  proper  farming  establish- 
menu.  {Tkomftou't  TVavWs,  p.  334,  4to  ed.)  In  some 
limited  districts  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  crop*  and 
quality  of  the  grain  excellent;  but  the  greater  port  of  the 
arnble  land  is  but  of  indifferent  quality,  and  the  crops  are 
very  liable  lo  tie  Injured  liy  droughts,  hailstorms,  rust,  ax. 
1 1  uouttl  appear,  front  the  official  returns  already  referred 
to.  Hint  121.500  acres  In  wheat,  In  1833,  produced  only 
52H.147  bushel*  1  But  this  must  evidently  be  an  error,  aa  a 
return  of  lens  than  five  bushels  an  acre  would  not  defray 
the  ex|iense  of  cultivation.  Probably  muids  (a  moid  ta 
equal  to  about  three  bushels)  are  meant ;  and  even  on 
this  liy|>o!tie*t*,  Ihe  return  would  be  very  Indifferent. 

The  fnriui  «<-ciipied  by  grazier*  are  often  of  very  great 
ext.  in,  comprising  from  :«*ki  to  10.000  acres  and  upward*: 
those  In  tillage  ore  comparatively  small.  The  boors  are, 
for  the  most  pan,  proprietors  of  the  farm*  which  they  oc- 
cupy, paying  a  quit  rent  to  government  as  the  original  owner 
of  the  soil.  Such  a  thing  as  land  on  rent,  from  the  owner  to 
another,  is  almost  unknown.  The  transfer  or  land  from  one 
Individual  lo  another  la  effected  with  the  utmost  facility, 
and  "  without  ihe  possibility  of  fraud."  Property  seldom 
remain*  long  In  one  family.  Owing  to  the  law  of  equal 
succession,  farms  are  frequently  sold  on  the  death  of  th* 
owner;  sometimes  the  whole  is  purchased  by  one  son. but 
It  Is  frequently  split  into  parts.  Hence  there  is  here,  as  Mr. 
Colebrnoke  says,  no  attachment  to  or  preference  of  one's 
native  place :  so  much  land  of  such  a  quality,  or  worth  so 
much,  no  matter  where.  Is  the  only  thing  a  Cape  Dutchman 
cores  for !    {Cafe  in  1823.  p.  104.) 

The  vineyard*  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape, 
where  the  vine-growers  occupy  freehold  farm*  of  about  130 
acres  each.  The  vine  (Pitit  eiai/cra)  baa  been  long  intro- 
duced to  ihe  Cape,  and  tins  for  a  lengthened  period  been 
cultivated  with  more  or  less  attention.  The  culture,  how- 
ever, made  no  great  progress  till  1813,  when  the  duty  on 
Cape  wines  Imported  into  this  coon  try  wo*  reduced  lo  a 
third  part  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  wine*  of  Portugnl  and 
Spain.  But,  excepting  Constanlla,  Cape  wine,  whether 
from  the  vine*  being  planted  In  an  unsuitable  soil,  or  from 
a  want  of  care  In  the  preparation  of  the  wine,  or  both,  ho* 
an  earthy  taste,  and  is  generally  very  inferior;  nnd  th* 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  has  merely  been 
to  increase  the  quantity  grown  nnd  Imported,  without  in 
any  degree  improving  it*  quality,  and  to  make  it  be  ern 
ployed  as  a  cheap  and  convenient  menstruum  for  adultera- 
ting more  expensive  wines.  It  were  well,  therefore,  were 
this  fictitious  cneotiragement  withdrawn,  and  Cape  wine 
charged  with  the  same  duty  as  other  wine.  At  present  the 
average  consumption  amounts  to  about  520,000  gallons  n 
sear ;  of  which  we  believe  two  thirds  or  more  Is  employed 
Ui  adulterate  sherry  and  Madeira. 

Ceostnntin  is  produced  on  a  farm  of  that  name  at  the  P.. 
base  of  Tablr  mountain,  8  or  9  m.  from  Cape  Town.  lu 
soil  consists  of  decomposed  sandstone,  and  la  consequently 
more  analogous  to  the  soils  which  produce  fine  win*  la 
Europe  than  the  richer  clayey  soils  where  the  ordinary 
vineyards  ore  planted.   Greater  care  is  also  taken  In  lb* 
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production  of  the  wine,  and  in  consequence  of  ih.-e,  and 
probably  ottier  causes,  it  it  very  superior.  It  Is  luscious, 
sweet,  has  a  strong  flavour,  and,  being  produced  in  limited 
qnuntittrn  only,  fetches  a  pretty  high  price.  It  Is  probable, 
however,  that  Constantla,  or  a  wine  closely  approaching 
to  it.  might  be  produced  In  other  paru  of  the  colony, 
were  sufficient  pains  taken.  ( Undcrsvn  on  tfinta,  p. 
t56,  fcc.) 

In  1833,  ISM  ictw  were  under  potatoes,  which  yield  two 
crops  a  year.  The  IfnlU  of  N.  Europe,  as  cherries  and  ap- 
ples, have  somewhat  degenerated,  but  Ass,  apricots,  al- 
monds, and  oranges  are  as  good  as  in  Prance.   Grapes  are 


particularly  good  on  the  W.  coast.  Tobacco  succeeds  wou 
except  In  clayey  soils,  or  in  situations  exposed  to  the  8.E. 
winds  ,  but  lis  culture  is  notwithstanding,  confined  within 
very  narrow  limit-.  Tea  wan  introduced  by  the  Dutch, 
and  some  was  rased  of  a  tolerably  good  quality  .  but,  how 
favourable  soever  In  other  respects,  labour  is  too  dear  in 
the  Cape  colony  to  allow  of  tea  being  made  a  profitable  ar- 
ticle of  culture.  Dried  fruit  and  aloes  arc  important  arti- 
cles of  export. 

A  return  of  agricultural  produce  for  some  of  the  dis 
trlcta  la  given  in  the  Cape  .inn.  Htguttr,  for  1838.  We  re- 
gret that,  in  many  respects,  it  is  so  incomplete. 


Dmimcu. 

Wheat. 

BsrUr 

Osa. 

other  grain  j  . 

Wise. 

Brandy. 

Cape  district  . 

30,950 

maids 

6,900  m. 

15,075  m. 

2,005  m. 

1,350  ». 

J, 770  leag. 

~80  leag. 

2,620,000  lbs. 

Htellenboseb  . 

22,611 

7.130  — 

15,803  — 

2.985  — 

1,000- 

13,020  — 

620  — 

Worcester 

13,303 

8,743  — 

7,494  — 

1.843  — 

546  galls. 

80  galls. 

Bwellendttm  . 

ujm 

18,299  — 

12,099  — 

3.400  — 

885  — 

510  leag. 

184  leag. 

George    .  . 

04,735 

13.713  — 

1,824  — 

2,400  — 

150  — 

818  — 

230  — 

Beaufort  . 

907 

529  — 

61  - 

62  - 

Albany  . 

30,000 

2.500- 

6,000  — 
85- 

6,950  — 
• 

8000  lbs. 
• 

132  - 

09  — 

300,000  — - 

The  remainder  of  the  productive  surface  is,  as  has  been 
said,  chiefly  pasture  land,  and  the  Cap*  Register  gives  the 
following  as  the  numbers  of  live  stock  belonging  to  some 
af  the  chief  grazing  districts. 




in  irnt  : 

cut* 

ujii 

6,1  VJ 

31,31* 

S.674 

I9.3M 
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lt,7SJ 

3»,»14 
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7,011 
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H.UiO 
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H4.700 
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p,  and  great  en- 
by  the  in  trod  uc 


The  climate  Is  not  unsuitable 
deavours  are  making  to  improve  Ui 

lion  of  merinos  from  England  nnd  Australia.  The  native 
breed  of  sheep  Is  very  inferior ;  it  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
•lie  of  the  tail,  which  sometimes  weighs  20  lbs.:  its  wool 
it  good  for  nothing,  but  the  wool  of  the  Caps  merinos 
fetches  a  high  price,  data,  which  are  very  numerous, 
serve  for  the  food  of  the  Hottentot  farm-servants ;  oxen  are 
used  for  draught  In  large  teams.  Herds  of  all  these  an- 
imals wander  during  the  day  over  large  grazing  farms  of 
from  3000  to  6000  acres,  and  at  night  are  shut  up  in  kraal*. 
or  lnclosurea.  Hogs  attract  only  a  small  share  of  attention, 
but  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  |>oultry,  ore  reared  in 
great  numbers.  (Harm*.  U. ;  Rittrr,  Gtagr.  Oimtral*,  p. 
181,  163  ;  Tk*  Cap*,n  1893;  Mod.  7V«s..  le.) 

Fukeritt,  Mint*,  Manufacture*.  & c— The  fisheries  arc 
somewhat  important.  In  1836,  forty-seven  boats  were  em- 
ployed lu  the  whale,  seal.  Ate,  fisheries,  and  during  that 
year  eighteen  whales,  sixty-eight  seals,  and  other  fish  were 
taken,  their  total  value  amounting  to  £3349.  Mining  in 
dustry  has  made  little  progress ;  but  elate,  lime,  and  build- 
ing stone  are  quarried.  Almost  every  fanner  In  the  inte- 
rior makes  his  own  candles  and  soap,  the  alkali  necessary 
for  the  latter  being  fumtibed  by  the  consumption  of  a  kind 
of  *altelo,  which  grows  plentifully  on  each  parts  of  the 
waste  tracts  as  are  at  all  watered.  The  other  manufactures 
are  mostly  confined  to  those  of  leather,  bats,  snuff  saddles, 
tiles,  rope,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  a  necessary  kind ;  a 
few  wind,  water,  and  saw-mills  now  exist  in  most  of  the 
district*!,  and  in  Cope  Town  there  is  a  steam  flour-mill. 
There  are  several  breweries  and  spirit  distilleries,  which, 
as  well  as  other  manufacturing  establishments,  ore  most 
numerous  in  the  W.  part  of  the  territory. 

Commerce.  —  The  cultivators  of  the  interior  send  tbelr 
surplus  agricultural  produce,  wool,  batter,  soap  candles, 
ostrich  feathers,  skins,  fcc,  to  the  principal  towns  at  stated 
Intervals,  and  take  bark  in  return  European  manufactures, 
tobacco,  brandy,  coffee,  ate.  The  chief  foreign  Imports  of 
the  colony  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  earthen- 
ma.  furniture,  paper,  books,  haberdnshery.  soap, 
*  of  most  other  articles  In  use  in  the  if.  Klng- 
gooda,  sugar,  nnd  teak  timber  from  India ;  tea 
;  sugar  from  the  Mauritius,  hue.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are— wines,  corn  to  the  Mauritius  and 
Rio  Janiero,  hides,  skins,  horns,  salted  provisions,  horses, 
wool,  butter.  Ivory,  whale  oil.  aloes,  argot,  fee.  The  hides, 
akina,  and  horns,  come  chiefly  from  the  E.  province.  The 
•alt  beef  and  other  cured  meats  are  very  good,  and  are 
largely  exported  to  the  Mauritius.  The  export  of  wool  baa, 
for  some  years  past,  been  greatly  on  the  Increase,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  in  tune  become  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  profitable  staples.  We  subjoin  aa  account  of  the 


quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
produce  exported  from  the  Cape  colony  in  1836. 
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i  amount  of  the  trade  in  1836  was  as 
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JSj^fij  of  *"PPllM  lo  H.  M's  navy,  *tc.,  which  amoont- 

During  the  same  year.  486  ships  entered  the  diflerest 
P«hu  of  the  colony,  hating  a  united  tonnage  of  134,875 
tons;  outward  bound  ships  479,  lonnngc  130.512  ton*. 

WHgkt*,  Mfojurrt,  4>c— The  weights  generally  In  use 
are  those  which  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  Some  of 
these  are  as  follows : 

Pound  12  ESP"! 

(  32  loods  ) 
Muid  (4  sch c pels) 
l>aguer 
l*»pe  . 
Anm  .  . 
Anker 

Flask  .  . 
128|  ello  . 
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.  a-  100  English  yarns 
.  =  100  English  acres. 

The  coin  in  circulation  Is  exclusively  British. 
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CAPE  TOWN. 

*as  estimated,  in  1838,  lo  be  £530,000  gold  nnd  sliver  cir- 
culating medium :  the  amount  of  paper  currency  la  the 
same  year  wan  eel  down  nl  £  I9H,746.  (Gape  RrgUUr,  1838.) 
The  pnper  rixdollar  if  worth  Is.  lid. 

Public  Rrrcnur  It  derived  from  custom  duties  of  three 
per  cent  on  British  good*  arriving  In  Br1ti«h  hoi  torn*,  and 
Ian  per  cent,  on  all  other*,  various  license*,  auction  and 
transfer  duties,  port  dues,  land-store  and  rents,  postage,  as- 
sessed taxes,  tithes,  and  duties  on  stock  and  produce,  inter- 
eat  of  money  in  the  government  bank*,  discounts,  ate.  lolls 
and  ferries,  fine-  ace.  It  amounted,  in  1KH'..  to  £1.V.6«7 
the  public  rx|iendtture  for  the  same  year  was  £147,379, 
exclusive  of  that  Incurred  In  England  on  account  of  the 
colony. 

The  flormment  Is  vested  In  a  govrmor,  with  a  salary 
of  £8000  per  ann.,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  composed  of  the  commnndcr  of  the 
rorcc*,  the  chief  Justice,  auditor-general,  treasurer,  and  ac- 
countant general.  A  legislative  council,  composed  of  five 
official  and  an  unlimited  number  of  unofficial  members,  has 
been  established  by  the  government  In  Knglnnd.  the  de- 
bales  of  which  are  earned  on  with  open  doors.  Karh 
pmv.  at  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  each 
district  by  a  civil  commissioner,  subordinate  to  whom  are 
the  fleld  cornets,  magistrates  superintending  tracts  of  country 
15  or  90  m.  in  circuit  each,  with  jurisdiction  In  trifling  dis- 
putes, and  power  to  call  out  the  burghers  of  their  ficld- 
cornctry  armed.  These  magistrates,  unless  on  the  Kaffir 
frontier,  receive  no  salary,  but  are  exempted  from  all  direct 
teres. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
presided  over  by  a  chief  Justice,  with  a  salary  of  £3300, 
and  three  puisne  Judge*,  whose  salaries  arc  £1300  a  year, 
a  high  sheriff,  and  deputy  sheriffs  for  each  district,  a  court 
of  vtce-ndnilrolty,  police  and  matrimonial  courts,  axe.  Civil 
and  criminal  circuit  courts  nre  held.  The  laws  In  opera 
don  are  a  modification  of  the  Dutch  civil  and  criminal  code, 
and  "  Statute*  of  India."  established  before  our  taking  pos- 
session of  the  colony,  and  supplied,  when  found  deficient, 
by  the  Or*-**  Juri$  Citilit.  Trial  by  jury  In  criminal 
ease*  has  been  established.  The  Dutch  language,  formerly 
used  In  courts  of  law,  has  been  superseded  bv  the  English. 

Htltrion,  Edutatio;  4-c  — The  Dutch  and  English  Re 
formed  Lutheran.  Roman  Cnth.,  and  Presbyterian  churches 
In  the  Cape  are  all  entirely  or  in  part  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment. There  nre  numerous  missionary  schools .  and 
Bell's,  Lancastrian,  and  other  free  school*  In  each  district, 
which,  in  1836,  were  attended  by  1530  pupils,  and  receives! 
the  support  of  the  government  to  the  amount  of  £  1 4(15.  A 
joint-stock  institution,  entitled  the  "South  African  College," 
with  five  professors,  was  established  at  Cape  Town  In  1H29. 

The  Military  force  consists  of  three  regis  of  Infantry, 
the  head  quitters  of  two  being  at  Cape  Town,  and  of  the 
other  at  Graham's  Town  ;  a  detachment  of  royal  artillery, 
a  party  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  termed  the  Cape  cavalry,  the  privates  and  non- 
eommisstiKied  officers  of  which  arc  principally  Hottentots. 

The  naval  force  is  under  the  command  of  a  rear  admiral, 
with  authority  along  the  E  and  W.  roasts  of  Africa,  nnd 
the  Mauritius  and  Si  Helena. 

The  pmsewion  of  this  colony  Is  important  from  its  being, 
as  It  were,  the  key  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  forming  a  de- 
pot, whence  ships  and  troops  may  be  despatched  with  facili- 
ty and  expedition  to  most  parts  in  8.  India,  the  E.  Archipela- 
go, and  Australia.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  time  It  amy 
become.  Intrinsically,  a  valuable  colony  |  though,  from  the 
limited  extent  of  Its  fertile  land,  and  the  other  dlsadvaota- 
attendlng  it.  a  rapid  progress  need  not  be  looked  for. 
average  number  of  emigrants  leaving  the  V.  Kingdom 
far  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1837,  has  been  335  a  year. 

Hittory.— In  HBO,  two  English  E.  India  commanders,  by 
a  proclamation  dated  from  Saldnnha  bay,  took  possession 
of  the  Cape  In  the  name  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  no  settle- 
ment was  subsequently  established  by  the  English  ;  and.  In 
1850,  the  Cape  promontory  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch, 
who  afterward  made  settlements  In  Saldnnha  bay  nnd  else- 
where, and  disregarding,  like  other  colonizing  adventurers, 
the  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants,  gradually  extended 
their  encroachments,  till  their  territory  reached  nearly  to 
the  boundaries  of  that  of  the  British  territory  at  present.  In 
1705,  the  English  look  possession  of  the  Cape  ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  In  1H0O,  re-ton  d  it  to  lis  former  masters. 
In  1808,  It  was  again  taken  bv  the  English,  to  whom  it  was 
flnallv  ceded  In  1815. 

CAPE  TOWN,  a  sea  port  town  of  8.  Africa,  the  cap.  of 
a  small  dtstr.  and  of  the  above  described  British  territory, 
cm  Its  8.  W.  coast,  H.  shore  of  Table  bay.  at  the  foot  of  Ta- 
ble mountain,  about  32  m.  V.  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
tat  330  55'  58"  8,  long.  18°  81'  B.  Pop.  (1838,  including  IU 
slatr.)  19.743,  of  whom  14,041  were  whites,  and  5709  negro 
apprentice*.   It  t»  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  several 


CAPO  DMSTRIA* 

good  squares  ;  Its  streets,  which  are  strabjht  nnd  wide,  crass 
each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  them  being  watered  by 
canals,  and  planted  on  either  side  with  trees,  in  the  Dutch 
f. ishion.  Houses,  mostly  of  brick  or  red  granite,  are  flat- 
roofed,  and  chiefly  white,  with  green  windows ;  they  are 
specious  and  convenient,  having  an  elevated  terrace,  here 
called  a  stock.  In  front,  and  small  gardens  behind,  usually 
with  a  treillage  clothed  with  vine*.  (CWrsrseac.)  Upon 
the  shore,  nt  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  Is  the  castle,  a 
pentagonal  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  containing  some 
public  offices,  barracks,  ate.,  and  having  outworks,  which 
command  both  the  bay  and  the  roads  to  the  country,  (hi 
the  W.  side  of  the  town.  Table  bay  Is  defended  by  four 
batteries,  placed  round  and  on  the  hill  called  the  Lion'* 
Rump  ;  on  Its  E.  side,  the  town  Is  protected  by  fortified  lines 
of  defence. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
with  extensive  gardens,  the  burgher  senate-house,  barracks, 
commercial  exchange,  custom  house,  town  and  dlstr.  JalL 
military  depot,  tax  office,  English.  Dutch,  Lutheran,  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  R.  ('nth..  Independent  Wesleyan, 
and  missionary  chapel*.  Somerset  Hospital,  and  two  oth- 
ers; the  theatre,  Freemasons'  Lodge,  South  African  Col- 
lege, police  office,  ate.  Cape  Town  is  the  seal  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Justice  for  the  colony,  the  Vice-  Admiralty 
court,  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  smail  debts,  a  government 
bank,  called  the  Lombard  Discount  Bank  ;  and  contains  a 
savings'  bank,  a  public  library,  four  public  free  schools,  and 
many  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and  benevolent  associa- 
tions. The  town  and  dlstr.  contain  several  water  mills, 
tanneries,  bat,  candle,  snuff,  and  soap  factories,  an  Iran 
foundry,  breweries,  distilleries,  sawing  and  steam-mills, 
ate.    It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  good  water. 

Table  biy  is  ca|«ble  of  containing  any  number  of  ships, 
and  forms  a  safe  and,  on  the  whole,  good  harbour,  circpt 
during  Ihe  months  of  June,  July,  nnd  August,  when  It  Is  ex- 
posed lo  a  heavy  swell  from  the  VV.  A  wooden  Jetty  pro- 
jects for  half  a  furlong  Into  Ihe  bay  from  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  near  ibe  castle,  alongside  of  which  ships  discharge 
or  take  In  cargoes.  Ships  that  only  take  in  water  or  re- 
freshments tie  in  the  outer  anchorage.  A  light -house,  fur- 
nished with  double  lights,  stands  on  the  shore,  near  the  YV. 
extremity  of  the  bay,  about  '2  m.  N.W.  the  town.  In  the 
year  ending  Jan.  5,  1K37,  3S1  British  ships,  of  the  burden  oj 
93.908  tons,  and  67  foreign  ships,  burden  20,604  tons,  en- 
tered; nnd  320  British,  and  66  foreign  ships  cleared  from 
the  port.  The  value  of  the  imports  In  the  same  year  from 
(treat  Britnin  and  her  colonies  amounted  lo  £736,523,  nnd 
those  from  foreign  countries,  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
Ion  (U.  8.)  nnd  France,  to  £24.147.  The  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports to  various  countries  of  colonial  and  non-colonial 
goods,  la  British  bottoms,  la  the  same  year,  was  as  follows)  • 
Great  Britain.  £215.477;  Madras  ami  Calcutta,  £98MB  ; 
New  South  Wale*.  £94.010;  St,  Helena,  £17,081 ;  Mauri 
tius,  £44,130 ;  other  countries.  £7808  ;  total,  £318,414. 
And  in  foreign  bottoms:  to  Boston  (V.  8.).  £16.113;  other 
ports  and  countries,  £1670.  Making  ihe  total  exports 
£336,199. 

British  residents  in  India  frequently  resort  to  the  Cap* 
for  their  health  ;  and  the  town  has  generally  the  appear- 
ance of  bustle  and  gaiety  ;  baits  and  the  theatre  are  the  fa- 
vourite amusements ;  but  "  music  la  here  a  passion  with  the 
negro  only."  The  environs  of  the  Cape  are  very  pictu- 
resque, and  between  It  nnd  the  mountains  which  surround 
it  many  handsome  private  gardens  have  been  laid  out 

Cape  Town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  In  1830,  and  re 
mained  subject  10  them  until  taken  by  the  British  la  1793. 
It  was  restored  by  Ihe  treaty  of  Amiens,  but,  being  again 
captured  by  the  British  In  1806,  was  finally  ceded  to  us  with 
the  rest  of  the  colony  In  1815.  (Csjss  .llmanac  and  Rtfir 
tcr  ;  Cmme  >»  1894,  A  c.) 

CAPE  VINCENT,  p.  v,  and  port  of  entry,  Lyme  I.,  Jef- 
forson  co.,  N.  T„  100  m.  N.W.  Albany,  449  W.  Situated 
on  the  8.  side  of  St.  iAwrence  river.  It  contains  two 
churches,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Episcopal ;  Ave  stores, 
two  warehouse*,  one  steam  flouring  mill,  one  saw-mill,  one 
furnace  and  axe-faclory,  one  ship-yard,  eighty  dwellings, 
and  about  500  inhabitants.  It  ha*  a  convenient  steam  boat 
landing.    A  ferry  crosses  the  river  lo  Canada. 

CAPITANATA.  a  prov.  of  Naples,  which  see. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA  (an.  JKgidm),  a  sea-port  town  of  II- 
lyria,  gov.  Trieste,  clrc.  Istria,  on  a  sinsll  island  in  the  gulf 
of  Trieste,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  causeway, 
1-9  m.  In  length,  H  m.  8.  Trieste.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  fortified 
and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  with 
about  thirty  other  churches,  and  several  handsome  build 
tngs;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  have  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. It  la  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  soma  su- 
perior schools,  and  a  prison.  Its  Inhab.  manufacture  salt, 
leather,  and  snap,  and  trade  beside*  in  wine,  oil,  and  flsh. 
The  Iowa  is  111  supplied  with  water,  aad  not  remarkably 
healthy.    Its  harbour  is  large,  but  Utile  frequented  except  by 
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CAPPOQ.MN. 

ashing  boat*.  Capo  d' (stria  belonged,  in  the  middle  ages, 
Alternately  to  tho  Venetians  and  the  Genoese.  (Or-tttrr. 
Nut.  F.aq/c. ;  Diet.  Giograpktftu,  Src.) 

CAPPOQUIN,  an  int.  lawn  of  Ireland,  co.  Waicrford, 
urov.  Munster.  on  the  Blackwater,  105  ro.  8.VV.  by  S.  Dub- 
lin. Pop.  in  1821.  1838 ;  in  1831.  2289.  Pop.  of  the  parish 
of  Llsmorc,  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  1834, 15.838,  of  whom 
«M  were  of  the  EstablUhcd  church.  45  Protestant  Dissent 
errand  15,299  R.  Catholics.   The  town,  which 


at  some  celebrity  in  the  wars  of  1941,  Is  finely  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a  wooden 
bridge.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  church,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic chapel,  and  a  schoot-huuse.  Petty  session*  are  held 
every'  alternate  week,  and  a  party  of  the  constabulary  is 
stationed  here.  At  Mount  Melleray,  near  the  town,  ka  an 
ibbey  of  Trappists,  who  lately  removed  thither  from  France. 
Pain  are  held  on  17th  March.  31st  May.  5th  July.  20th  Sep- 
tember, and  29th  October.  Post-office  revenue  in  1^30, 
£249;  in  1836,  X2«.  The  mail  conch  from  VVnterford  to 
Cork  passes  through  the  town,  and  a  car,  carrying  an  nv- 
t  of  three  paswagera  each  trip,  plies  between  it  and 
The  tide  flows  Up  the  Blackwater  to  this  place  ; 
but  the  navigation  to  Llsroore  Is  chiefly  by  a  cnnal  four 
miles  long.    (.S'mitA's  W tier  ford  ;  Ruitwau  Rep.) 

CAPRI  an.  t'aprem),m  smnll  Island  belonging  to  Naples 
on  the  6.  ante  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Naples,  about 
4  m.  W.  Cape  Companclla  (an-  Prvmontorium  JHiurrv*). 
Pop.  about  3000.  It  U  about  10  m.  in  cur.,  and  is  mostly 
surrounded  by  lofty  perpendicular  clifls.  It  principally  con- 
sists of  two  great  masses  of  rugged  calcareous  narks;  but 
though  the  largest  portion  of  its  surface  be  wild  and  im- 
practicable, it  is  In  parts  very  fertile;  and  these  being  cul 
tivaled  with  great  assiduity,  yield  the  finest  crops,  with  the 
choicest  grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  Rut  the  most  val- 
uable product  of  Capri  U  its  stock  doves  and  quails,  partic- 
ularly the  latter,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are 
caught  in  vast  numbers.  Swinburne  says  that  rows  of  nets 
are  placed  across  every  break  in  the  woods,  or  rhusm  In  the 
rocks,  to  Intercept  these  birds  In  their  annual  flights ;  and 
that  the  quantity  taken  is  almost  incredible. 

Capri  is  famous,  or  rather,  perhaps,  infamous  In  history, 
from  having  been  for  about  ten  yearn  the  retreat  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  is  reported  to  have  here  abandoned  himself  to 
the  most  detestable  debaucheries,  while  his  proscriptions 
filled  Rome  with  blood.  The  crafty  tyrant  was  most  prob- 
ably led  to  select  this  spot  for  hla  favoured  residence,  as 
well  from  the  difficulty  of  its  access,  as  from  ihe  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  unrivalled  magnifi- 
cence of  the  prospect*  which  it  aflords.  lie  is  maid  to  nave 
built  no  fewer  than  12  villas  in  different  parts  of  the  Island, 
some  close  by  the  sea,  and  others  in  more  rlevated  situa- 
tions. (Tutu  .  Annal.,  iv.,  $  87,1  After  his  death,  these 
were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate ;  hut  the  ruins  of 
tome  of  them  still  remain;  and  the  sculptures  found  la 
these,  and  the  medals  that  have  been  dug  up,  go  far  to  es- 
Mish  the  accuracy  of  what  would  otherw  ise  appear  to  be 
singularly  exaggerated  statements  of  Tacitus  and  Su- 
nt us,  as  to  the  private  life  of  the  emperor. 
There  are  two  towns  on  the  Island,  Anacapri,  near  its  VV. 
(sw  Anacanu),  and  Capri,  the  cap.,  on  its  S.E.  shore. 
The  latter,  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  ridge,  has  about 
1300  inbab.,  and  a  cathedral,  and  some  other  churches. 
(Swtnburju't  Two  HntTMsj,  a,  1-9,  4to  ed. ;  Owner's  .  In 
eitmt  lulu,  li.,  182,  4tc.) 

CAPUA  (an.  Cape*  or  Capua),  a  city  of  Naples,  prov. 
Terra  dl  Lavoro,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vbltor- 
oo,  in  a  fine  plain,  18  m.  N.  Naples ;  let.  41°  T  N  ,  long.  13° 
56'  30"  E.  Pop.  15,000.  ex  gar.  It  was  fortified  by  Vaubnn, 
boa  a  strong  citadel,  and  Is  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  though  far  removed  from  the  frontier.  It  is 
the  only  fortress  that  really  coven  the  approach  to  Naples. 
Swinburne  calls  it  a  "  neat  little  city  ;"  bat  it  is  said  by  81- 
mond  to  be  "  an  ugly,  dirty  place,  and  noisy  beyond  all  bear- 
lag  ;"  and  we  suspect  that  the  tatter  statement  is  nearer  the 
mark  than  the  former.  It  has  three  pnnripal  streets,  two 
magnificent  gates,  two  fine  squares,  and  three  public  fount- 
ains. The  principal  public  building*  ore  the  cathedral,  the 
Cupola  of  which  is  supported  by  eighteen  antique  columns, 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  palace  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  barrack*,  and  the  theatre. 
It  Is  ihe  ant  of  an  archbishopric,  has  no  fewer  than 
,  several  convents  for  both  sexes. 


a  royal  college,  a  seminary,  a  military  school,  and  four  hos 
pilals.    A  great  fair  is  annually  held  on  the  28th  No- 


The  ancient  Capua  was  situated  about  2£  ro.  from  the 
modern  city,  which  boa  nothing  in  common  with  Ihe  for- 
mer, except  that  It  was  partly  built  out  of  it*  ruins.  The 
remains  of  lis  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  100.000  spectators,  and  of  some  of  Its  tombs,  fcc, 
attest  Its  ancient  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  consid- 
erable town  of  Santa  Maria  dl  Capua  occupies  part  of  the 
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spacious  enclosure  of  the  old  city.  The  amazing  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitant* 
rendered  Capua  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  an 
cient  Italy.  Its  citizens  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Has 
nlbal,  and  that  great  general  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
here  after  the  cuiupaign  of  Canna.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  was  a  false  step;  that  be  ought  to  have  marched  di- 
rect from  Cartno-  to  Rome;  and  that  his  soldiers,  enfeebled 
by  their  residence  in  this  luxurious  city,  henceforth  lost 
their  former  superiority.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  or  nr> 
foundation  for  these  statements.  Hannibal,  though  vleto 
rious  at  Conmr.  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  attack  Rome, 
that  he  was  repulsed  In  an  attempt  upon  Naples ;  and  the 
fart  that  be  maintained  himself,  without  assistance  from 
home,  for  a  dozen  yean  in  Italy  after  he  had  wintered  in 
Capua,  and  defeated,  during  that  period,  several  Roman 
armies,  completely  negatives  the  idea  of  his  troops  having 
been  enervated.  It  was  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say 
so  much  on  such  a  point;  Ihe  authority  of  Hannibal  being 
of  incomparably  greater  weight  than  that  of  those  who 
have  presumed  to  find  fault  with  his  proceedings.  The  old 
city  was  <l.  »lroycd  by  the  Imrbnrians.  iStrintume't  Tmu 
Sieiliet.U.  Hit).  tUied. ;  SimenU.  p.  393 ;  (  raiser's  .Ineirul 
Italy,  1L,  2U5  .  .Ifoatrsf/sirii,  (irandeur  rt  Itieadeute  drj 
Meataaaf,  cap.  4;  Frrguton  t  Roman  Republic,  cap.  5.; 

CARACAS,  an  inland  my  of  Colombia,  cup.  uf  the  re 
pub.  of  Venezuela,  |imv.  Caracas,  in  a  mountain  valley 
nearly  2900  ft.  above  the  level  of  Ike  sen.  12  m.  8.8. E.  La 
Cnnyra ;  lat.  10" 30*  N..  long.  06°  55'  VV.  Pop.,  previously  to 
1812.  40,000;  in  IKU  only  23,000.  This  city  is  finely  situated, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  temperate  and  healthy  though 
variable  climate ;  but  it  is  evoosed  to  the  attacks  of  earth 
quakes:  it  has  the  advantage  ..!  being  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  Cuayra  and  several  other  ri\  uletv  »  Inch  supply  many 
public  and  private  fountains,  and  wash  the  streets.  It  a 
well  and  regularly  built;  the  streets  are  sufficiently  wide, 
paved,  and  cross  each  other  at  nght  angles ;  there  are  sev- 
eral squares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  haa 
the  cathedral  on  the  E-,  the  University  on  Ihe  8„  and  die 
prison  on  the  VV.  side;  but  Is  disfigured  by  ranges  of  low 
shops  collected  In  Its  centre,  where  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
fish  markets  are  held  Most  of  the  public  building*  are  of 
n  religious  character:  the  cathedral  Is  spacious,  but  bear 
ily  built,  and  It  Is  probably  to  thia  circumstance  that  la 
preservation  was  owing  during  the  great  earthquake  of 
1812.  Previously  to  that  year  there  were  eight  other 
churches,  the  handsomest  of  which,  Alia  Gracla,  was 
built  by  people  of  colour;  but  this  and  the  other  churches. 
9-10ths  of  the  houses  in  the  city,  and  between  9UO0  and 
10,000  inhab..  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe that  then  happened.  There  are  tlitee  convent',  two 
nunneries,  and  three  hospitals;  besides  a  theatre  rnpable 
of  holding  ;ierhaps  IrOO  persons,  the  pit  of  which  is  not 
roofed.  The  house*  iu  Caracas  are  at  present  inferior  to 
what  they  were  before  the  earthquake  of  1812,  at  which 
period  those  of  the  upper  classes  were  also  very  well  fur- 
nished ;  they  are  now  chiefly  of  sun  dried  clay  or  mud.  the 
roofs  riled,  and  the  walls  white*,  ashed.  U  Guayra.  which 
is  the  port  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  trading  town  In  Colom- 
bia; but  its  merchants  are  for  the  most  part  the  agents  of 
otheraia  Caracas,  and  all  negotiations  «re  conducted  in  the 
capital.  This  city  was  founded  by  Diego  l.o*eda  in  1567. 
and  under  the  Spanish  government  was  the  seat  oi  the 
captain-general  of  Venezuela. 

CARAVACA,  a  town  of  8pain,  prov.  Murcla.  43  in 
W.N.YV.  Murcia,  on  a  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
ridge  both  of  the  same  name ;  laL  31°  'V  N.,  lung.  1°  58*  VV. 
Pop.  12.458.  It  has  four  convents,  three  hospitals,  a  Jesuits' 
college,  *c.  The  remains  of  ihe  ancient  castle  of  Bants 
Cruz  sre  on  a  height  commanding  the  town.  In  a  moon 
tain  on  the  \V.  is  the  cavern  of  Rsrquilla  and  its  beautiful 
stalactites.  The  vicinity  contains  marbles  of  various  colour* 
and  produces  grain,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  esparto  or 
Spanish  rush,  and  pasture  for  sheep  sad  goats. 

CARBONDALE,  p.  v.,  Luzerne  ro..  Pa..  35  m.  N.R. 
Wilkesharre.  100  m.  N.N.E.  HarTlsburg.  284  VV.  tiltuuted 
on  the  E.  side  of  Lackawannork  creek,  which  flows  into 
Susquehanna  river,  though  its  communication  Is  eastward 
by  rail-road  and  canal  to  Delaware  river,  and  thence  to 
Ilmls. hi  river.  It  has  risen  up  suddenly  by  means  of  the 
coal  trade.  The  coal  mine  here,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  best  In  the  Lackawnnnock  region,  is  situated  in  the 
front  ofa  hill,  and  has  been  quarried  in  u  continued  line 
for  80  rods,  presenting  a  front  of  good  coal,  M  feel  m  Uifa- 
nes»,  besides  several  feet  above  of  imperfect  coal.  The 
inmer-  have  followed  the  bed  without  removing  the  super 
incumbent  materials,  leaving  pillars  of  coal  to  support  the 
weight  above.  The  coal  Is  drawn  up  in  wagons  by  se 
vera  I  stationary  steam  engines  tn  the  summit  level,  850  ft 
above  the  mine,  by  several  Inclined  planes.  It  thence  de- 
scends by  another  railway.  16  miles,  by  several  Inclines) 
planes,  913  feet  to  the  canal  at  HonesdoJe,  whence  R  pro 
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eeeds  to  Delaware  r.  by  canal,  and  there  Joins  tha  Dela- 
ware nnd  Hudson  cnniil,  through  which  II  U  conveyed  to 
Hudson  r.  at  Roundout,  opposite  to  Rhtncbek.  The  coal 
Arid*  contain  3300  acre*,  and  119,407  urns  nl'  coal  were 
raised  In  by  2"  5  |wrnon>.  « - »i > j » I . > v  Ing  •  capital  ■*■ 

$100,000.  The  Dclawnre  nnd  Hudson  Canal  Co.  mine  and 
send  to  market  it.  m  180  to  200.000  ton*  of  coal  annually. 
Carbondnle  contain*  fourteen  atom,  one  furnace,  ooe  brew 
ery,  three  sawmills;  capital  in  mnnuf.irttire«  $327,000, 
chiefly  in  the  coal  business ;  four  schools,  I'JO  scholars. 
Pop  83U8. 

CARCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  7  m. 
N.N.K.  Son  Felipe.  Top.  8300.  It  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  plain,  planted  with  white  mulberry  tree*,  and  Inter- 
sected by  canal*,  lu  itrecu  are  spacious,  and  the  com 
fortiblc  appearance  of  the  houses  nnnounrr*  the  prosperity 
of  the  |>lace.  Many  Konian  remains  are  found  here,  lu 
vicinity  producer  stlk.  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  rice,  abundance 
of  orange*,  |»nwsmn:itc«,  and  irarden  stuff*     (. Villas*. > 

CARCASSONNE,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  of  »  hlr h 
H  U  the  cap-,  on  the  Aude,  by  which  It  Is  Intersected.  97  in. 
8.  of  Parta:  laL  43°  I*  54''  N,  long.  2°  21'  E.  Pop.  (ex 
cant)  14,931.  It  consists  of  two  parts— the  city,  situated 
on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  new  town, 
on  a  plain  on  its  left  bank,  the  communication  between 
them  being  maintained  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches.  The  city, 
which  is  very  ancient,  la  surrounded  by  double  walls,  and 
has  an  old  castle ;  it  Is  III  built  and  filthy,  and  la  said  to  be 
■t  once  uh  cfsMf me  rt  um  labanntkr  >  The  new  town  I*  well 
built,  has  brood  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  a  square  shnded  by  magnificent  plane  trees,  and 
numerous  fountains.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  along  the 
canal.  The  fortifications  by  which  the  new  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  have  been  demolished  to  make  room 
for  gardens  and  boulevards.  Principal  public  buildings — 
cathedral,  with  a  One  spire;  the  church  of  St  Lazarus  in 
the  rlty,  formerly  the  cathedral ;  the  episcopal  palace,  the 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  the  barracks, 
the  theatre,  Ice.  The  halles  or  covered  markets  arc  worth 
notice.  1 1  la  the  aeal  of  a  bishopric ;  has  tribunals  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  departmental  college,  a 
primary  normal  school,  a  diocesan  seminary  with  110 
pupils,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a  royal  society  of 
agriculture,  a  public  library  with  6000  vols.,  Jtc. :  II  has 
also  a  hospital  and  a  workhouse.  Carcassonne  has  long 
been  famous  for  Its  tnnnufaetare  of  fine  woollen  cloth, 
patronised  by  Colbert:  this,  however,  has  much  fallen  oiT, 
though,  exclusive  of  minor  articles.  It  still  furnishes  an- 
nually about  30,000  pieces  of  cloth,  of  which  about  t{4,000 
are  sold  in  France,  nnd  6000  In  the  Levant.  There  are  also 
fabrics  of  stockings,  linens,  and  soap;  with  paper-works, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  nail-works,  ttc.  Its  commerce,  which 
is  very  considerable,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  canal  du 
Midi,  a  branch  from  which  comes  to  the  town,  and  serves 
It  as  a  port. 

Carcassonne  U  very  ancient,  having  been  of  considerable 
Importance  In  the  days  of  Crsar.  It  fell  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  Saracens,  nnd  suffered 
much  during  the  wars  of  the  Alblgrnses.  Its  last  count 
ceded  It  to  Prance  in  1947.  {Hugo,  art  Jtudt,  Diet.  Utof) 

CARDIFF,  or  CAERDIFF,  n  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
B.  Wales,  cap.  co.  Glamorgan,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Taaf, 
about  I)  in.  above  Its  embouchure  In  the  arstuary  of  the 
Severn,  25m.  W.  Bristol,  nnd  41  in.  S  by  K.  Merthyr  Tyd- 
vil  It  has  increased  very'  rapidly,  the  pop.  in  1801  having 
been  only  1H70,  while  in  1831  it  was  6187.  The  two  prin- 
cipal streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  well  built; 
but  behind  these  there  are  several  courts,  alleys,  and  lanes 
of  very  Inferior  houses  ;  nnd  some  new  streets,  mostly  occu- 
pied by  Irish  labourers,  are  of  the  same  description.  The 
castle,  on  the  V  side  of  the  town,  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  It 
la  In  excellent  repair,  and  Is  partly  occupied  by  Its  noble 
proprietor,  the  >Inr«jui«  nl  Hute  |t.  Mile  the  i  Inirrh  ol  St. 
John,  which  has  a  lofty  lower,  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  aw.  There  Is  here, 
also,  a  eo.  kail,  a  guildhall,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  a 
theatre,  a  bridge  over  the  Taaf,  of  five  arches,  and  num.  r 
ous  schools  and  charities.  Cardiff  has  become  a  place  of 
very  considerable  trade,  being,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Merthyr 

Sdvil.  and  of  the  principal  mining  district  of  S.  Wales, 
e  exports  of  Iron  amount  tn  about  123,000  tons  a  year, 
and  thian  of  coal  to  about  250,000  tons,  exclusive  of  corn 
and  other  agricultural  produce.  The  products  of  Merthyr 
are  brought  down  to  Cardiff  by  the  Glamorganshire  canal, 
which  unites  with  the  sea  about  one  mile  below  the  town. 
Rut  as  this  canal  was  constructed  about  40  years  ago.  Ha 
basin  did  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  vastly 
Increased  traffic  of  the  place  To  obviate  this  Inconveni- 
ence, the  Marquis  of  Rote  has  constructed,  nl  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  ship  canal  and  docks  a  little  below  the  town. 
These  works  are  on  the  moat  magnificent  scale.  The  Inner 
basin  occupies  a  apace  of  not  loss  than  19  acre* ;  and  there 


la  on  outer  basin  occupying  a  space  of  about  1,  acre,  fur 
the  accommodation  of  ships  and  steamers  of  large  burden. 
These  great  works  are  now  (IKK))  almost  complete.  They 
will,  no  doubt,  add  greatly  to  the  trade  and  Importance  of 
•  .nihil  and,  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  also  to  the  fortune  of  their 
public-spirited  proprietor.  The  limits  of  the  pari  and 
municipal  boundaries  coincide,  and  comprise  an  extent  of 
1191  acres.  It  Is  joined  with  the  boroughs  of  Cowbridge 
and  Llantrissent.  In  tending  one  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  waa  vested  In 
the  burgesses.  Registered  electors  in  1837-38,  son.  Mar 
keta,  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  June  Sept.  19, 
Nov.  30. 

CARDIGAN,  a  mnrtt.  co.  of  8.  Wales,  stretching.  In  the 
fonu  of  a  crescent,  along  the  S.K.  shore  of  Cardigan  bay, 
having  N.  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  K. 
Radnor  and  Brecon,  nnd  S.  Cacrmarthen  nnd  Pembroke. 
Area  432,000  acres.  Surface  mountainous  nnd  hilly,  Inter- 
spersed, however,  with  several  fine  valleys,  of  which  the 
principal  are  those  of  the  Telfy,  or  Telvy,  Rhridtol,  and 
Yttwith,  so  called  from  the  rivers,  the  largest  In  the  co., 
by  which  they  are  intersected.  The  soil  along  the  shore 
of  this  county,  particularly  between  Llan  Rhystyd  and 
Llan  Non,  Is  a  light  sandy  loom,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
turnip  and  barley  soil  in  the  empire  .  Il  Is,  in  fact,  la  some 
places  alleged  to  have  produced,  with  little  or  no  manure, 
un  uninterrupted  succession  of  good,  or  al  least  tolerable 
barley  crops,  for  a  period  reaching  beyond  the  memory  of 
man!  (#>eri>e'«  A'.  H'alet.  I.,  163.)  But  this  continued 
succession  of  corn  crops  has  unhappily  beta  tried  in  places 
where  the  soil  Is  less  capable  of  supporting  such  abusive 
treatment;  and,  altogether,  agriculture  la  here  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  being  quite  as  far  behind.  If  not  more  so,  than  In 
Caermarthen,  which  see.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  patches,  which  in  some  districts  are  very  numer 
inn.  up  to  several  thoiuaniN  i  tear.  Farm*  similarly  di 
Mib  I  Average  rent  of  land.  In  1810, 4s.  rUsf.  an  acre.  Sil- 
ver, lead,  and  cop|w*r  have  all  been  found  in  Cardiganshire; 
and  at  ooe  time  the  sliver  mines  were  an  object  of  great 
attention,  and  yielded  n  considerable  produce;  but  for  a 
lengthened  period  they  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and 
little  or  no  attention  is  now  paid  to  those  of  copper  and 
lead.  Slates  are  quarried  In  different  parts  of  the  county, 
nnd  are  largely  exported  from  Cardigan  and  Aberystwlth. 
Manufactures  unimportant.  Principal  towns,  Cardigan, 
Aberystwlth.  Tregaron.  Lampeter,  Jtc.  Al  the  last  men- 
tioned place  is  a  college,  established  in  I  --'-  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Welsh  clergymen.  Cardiganshire  contains  five 
hundreds,  and  65  parishes,  and  had,  In  1831,  13.645  Inhab. 
bouses,  13,652  families,  64.780  inhab.,  of  whom  30.863  were 
males  and  33.912  females.  It  returns  one  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co..  and  one  for  the  bora,  of  Cardigan,  Ab 
erystwith,  l^nipeter,  and  Adpar.  Registered  electors  for 
the  co.,  1837-38,  1829.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
only  In  1837-38,  £16,592.  '  Annual  value  of  real  property 
in  1813,  £145.933. 

Cakdioas),  a  sea-pnrt  and  pari.  bor.  of  8.  Wales,  cap  co. 
Cardigan,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Telvy,  5  m.  from  Its  em- 
bouchure in  81.  George's  channel,  196  m.  W.N  W  London 
Pop.  of  old  bor.  (1831)  2795;  but  tile  present  pari,  borough, 
which  includes  the  suburbs  of  Bridgend  and  Abbey  Ham- 
let, had.  in  1831,  a  pop  of  very  near  3000.  The  principal 
street  is  spacious,  but  the  others  are  narrow  and  Irregular, 
and  the  town  contains  a  large  proportion  of  small,  mean 
tenement*.  Recently,  however,  not  only  the  number  of 
houses  has  been  a  good  deal  Increased,  but  their  quality 
has  also  been  materially  Improved.  (Itoundery  krport.) 
A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river,  and  connects  the  town 
with  Bridgend,  tn  Pembrokeshire ;  and  there  Is  another 
bridge  across  a  deep  Inlet  of  the  river  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town,  ll  has  an  ancient  church,  a  free  grammar  school  for 
30  boys,  a  national,  nnd  another  charity  school.  In  which 
130  children  are  educated,  a  hnndsome  county  hall,  and  a 
county  Jail.  Two  towers,  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle, 
still  exist  on  a  commanding  site  above  the  river.  Market, 
Saturday ;  annual  fairs,  Feb.  I3ih.  April  8th,  Sept.  6th.  and 
Dec.  19th.  The  town  has  no  manufacture  of  any  conse- 
quence. A  bar  at  the  river's  mouth  is  a  great  impediment 
to  navigation,  and  makes  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  vers 
dangerous  In  rough  weather.  In  moderate  wenther,  anil 
at  spring  tides,  Vessels  of  from  300  to  400  tons  may  come 
up  to  the  town  ;  but  the  general  trade  Is  confined  to  vessels 
of  from  15  to  100  tons.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  1837. 
S75  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  14.436  tons,  manned  by  1030 
seamen :  but  of  these  ships  a  good  many  very  rarely  vtst. 
the  port :  the  latter  extends  from  below  Fishguard  on  the 
8.  to  A  be  rs  von  oa  the  N.  Exports,  slate,  corn,  and  butter ; 
Imports,  coal,  culm.  Umber,  and  deals,  limestone,  and  ar 
tides  of  general  consumption. 

Cardigan,  conjointly  with  Aberstwlth.  Lampeter,  and  Ad- 
par. returns  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  (In  Cardigan)  waa  vested  In  tha 
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CARDONA. 

created  by  being  presented  by  a  Jury 

rt  of  the  corporation.  Registered 
ghs.  in  1837-38.  939.  The  town  U 
MM  into  two  ward*,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  ulder- 
taeo.  and  councillors. 

CARDONA,  a  fortified  lown  of  Spain.  Catalonia,  in  a 
rugged  country  on  the  Cardanet,  55  m.  N.W.  Barcelona. 
Pop.  2Jti2.  Near  it,  on  the  8.W.,  U  •  mountain  of  solid 
rock-mil,  which  neither  the  erosion  caused  by  the  rains, 
nor  the  mining  operation*  that  iiave  been  continued  for 
•ges,  seem  to  have  power  materially  to  diminish,  i -w 
Catalonia.)  Being  exceedingly  hard,  the  rock  it  first 
ul.uted  with  gunpowder,  and  nlicrwardt  dug  out  with  pick- 
axes :  it  is  then  ground,  and  laid  up  in  the  government  storc- 
Houses.  Vases,  crucifixes,  and  other  article*,  are  made  out 
j|  u.  which  stand  very  well  in  the 


CAR1NTHA. 

Hp  by  imports  from  Hungary.  Carlo 


»  more  abundantly  watered  than  Carnlola ;  the  Drav* 
iccu  the  former  proy.  in  lu  whole  length ;  the  Save 
in  the  latter,  and  runt  with  a  8.E  courts  through  lu 


whicli  stand  very  well  in  the  atmosphere  of  8 pain,  but 
liquefy  in  a  moUt  climate.  (MinoMo;  Tomtutnd.  L,  1B0.) 
CARENTAN,  a  lown  of  Prance,  dep.  La  Manrhe,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Tanle,  near  iu  embouchure,  15  m.  WW.  St. 
1*6.  Pop.  3801.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh, 
and  is  indifferently  forUlied,  and  unhealthy.  Small  vessel* 
"in!'  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  manufacture*  of 
lace  and  cotton. 

twill  ACO,  a  mnrlL  town  of  Venezuela,  pro  v.  Cumana, 
in  a  lurge  plain  near  thr  Itcadof  the  gulf  of  the  mime  name, 
38  in.  E.N.E.  Cumana;  lau  Uf>  30'  V.  long.  63°  4C  W. 
Pop.  70UO.  The-  lown  is  imall,  and  iU  cllnuite  is  unhealthy  ; 
but  it  has  some  trade,  and  it*  vicinity  U  extensively  culti- 
vated with  coUon,  etc.    {Ong.  .feccaat  •/  CW««*»«.) 

CARIATL  a  sea  port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
Cltra,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  high  promontory  washed  by  the 
Ionian  tea.  18  at.  8.E.  Rosnno.  Pop.  8000.  Though  the 
teat  of  a  bishopric,  it  is  a  desolate,  wretched  looking  place, 
•urrounded  by  dilapidated  wall*,  and  hnving  a  ensile  In 
ruin*.  It  bat  suilered  much  from  the  atutcka  of  the  Turkt 
and  Algerines,  and  more  recently  from  the  depredation  of 
brigands,  who.  In  1806,  made  Hit-  cause  of  legitimacy  sub- 
servient to  their  own  predatory  purpose*.  It  is  now,  liow- 
evcr,  beginolug  to  improve.  The  best  manna  of  Calabria  Is 
found  in  lu  environs,  and  the  river*  furnish  fish  lu  abun- 
dance,   (truer**  Gtlasrio,  p.  223.) 

CARIGNANO.  an  inland  lown  of  N.  Italy,  kingdom  of 
.■Sardinia,  div.  ot  i  urln,  cap.  dUtf.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
I'o,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  II  m.  8. 

mi     !'..,«    Tii'"     li  i-  -it  ii. i.  :    iy  old  w nils,  has  a 

handsome  square,  a  fine  church,  several  convents,  two 
hospitals  and  a  college,  and  some  reuiaiot  of  iU  unrieut 
i-lle.  A  good  deal  of  silk  ii  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  are  seveml  filatures  in  the  town,  Carig- 
iaimi  U  alto  celebrated  for  it*  confectionary.  It  has  been 
ttveral  limes  taken  ,  the  Preach  sacked  It  in  1544.  (Ram- 
mUdi ;  Mitt.  Gtvg~,  *>«.) 

CARINI,  •  town  of  8»cily,  prov.  Pnlermo.  cap.  cant  ,  on 
the  rivulet  of  the  unit  name,  near  where  It  falls  into  the 
sea,  12  m.  W.N.W.  Palermo.  Pop.  (Inc.  cant.)  8684.  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  in  a  beautiful  situation ;  it  a  re 
spec  table  and  clean  town;  and  has  a  Gothic  castle,  with 
several  churches,  convents,  and  public  building*. 

Near  Cartal  are  the  ruin*  of  the  ancient  Hyccara.  a  .•mall 
but  rich  city,  tacked  by  Nlrlas,  who,  on  that  occasion,  cap- 
tured I. lis,  the  famous  courtesan.    (A'ssgtA's  Sicily,  p.  00.) 

'  VKINTHIA  and  CARNIOLA  [Germ.  ftnitUi  ami 
A'raiHj  lit  i  iiisa  or,  two  contiguoua  inland  province*  of 
the  Austrian  empire ;  the  former  being  included  In  the 

now 
the 
between 
.  .JDWE.: 

having  N.  Salzburg  and  Hiyria,  E.  Htyrtn,  S.  Croatia  and 
(stria,  and  W,  a  part  of  the  government  of  Trieste,  the 
Lontbardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  the  Tyrol.  Area.  l»30 
*q  m.  (326  69  Germ  )  Pop.  (108)  7*8,785,  about  3-5ths  of 
Which  belong  to  Cannula  These  provt  compose  that 
part  of  Uiyrla  forming  the  government  of  Layburh,  und  are 
llvided  Into  five  circles,  via.,  Cnrinthia  Into  Klagenfurt  and 
Villach,  or  Lower  and  Coper  Cnrinthia ;  and  Cnrniola  into 
those  of  Laybach,  Adelsberg,  and  Neuttndii.  The  whole 
country  is  mounUiaoat:  the  great  Alpine  chain,  which 
jnsses  from  the  Tyrol  through  Styrla  into  Hungary  (*r< 
Austbia,  Eunai  or,  p.  235),  bounds  Cartnthia  on  the  N-, 
and  it*  southern  parallel  chain,  with  lu  second  ramification 
...  the  Julian  and  Carole  Alps,  run  through  the  W.  nad  8. 
parts  of  ( •arnioin,  and  on  lu  N.  separate  It  from  farinthtn 
The  great  Alpine  chain  consisu  in  iu  whole  extent  of 
fiantte,  gneim,  quartz,  mica,  and  clay-tiale,  and  other 
primtry  rock*,  and  contain*  many  metallic  ores:  the  Car- 
r.ir  and  Julian  Alp*  have  chiefly  a  calcareous  formation, 
ami  the  latter  abound  with  ravines,  caverns,  and  grot  toe*. 
I'hev  are  comparatively  poor  In  metallic  product*.  There 
ire  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges ;  but  the 
country  generally  I*  tterile  and  bam,  and  does  not  yield 


ancient  JVtvtetna,  and  the  latter  in  lllfricnm :  they  I 
respectively  form  the  northern  and  central  portions  of 
kingdom  of  Illyria  as  established  in  1815,  chiefly  hetw 
lat.  450  30-  and  47°  Kf  N„  and  long  12°  40-  and  15°  40' 


fkiency  I 
thla  It  1 
iniertecu 

through 

N.  and  E.  divttioni :  both  greatly  assist  the  traffic  of  these 
provinces  There  are  several  moderate-sized  lakes,  as  the 
Worthtee,  Otsiachcr  see,  Muhlsudter  see,  in  the  central 
part  of  Cnrinthia,  and  the  Czirknltzcrsee  and  others  in  the 
\V.  and  N.W.  psru  of  Carniola,  betides  many  rmnD  one*. 
The  u-mperature  depends  chiefly  upon  the  elevation;  but, 
except  in  8.  Carniola,  the  climate  is  generally  cold,  and  un- 
favourable to  agriculture.  According  to  Becker  Handel'* 
Jjrttcm,  1830;.,  the  surface  of  the  conjoined  prov*.  is  thus 
divided:  arable  land,  678,993  Eng.  acres;  vineyards,  23.909 
da ;  meadows  and  gardens,  792,013  do. ;  commons,  l,0H5,Oet9 
do. ;  forests,  2,174.177  do.  1  total,  4,755.285  do 

The  respective  quantities  of  the  ehief  agricultural  pro 
ducu  are  slated  to  be :  Wheal,  88,134  Eng.  quarters ;  rye, 
187.261  do.;  barley,  126X12  do.;  oats,  351,674  do.;  wine, 
3,350,601  Eng.  imp.  gall. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  wine,  are  principally  produced  in 
Carniola;  rye  and  oats  in  Carimhia.  Kurkw  neat,  millet, 
hemp,  and  flax,  are  also  grown,  ami  the  Mm  of  Carniola  is 
said  lo  be  the  best  in  the  empire.  The  extent  of  surf  ace 
devoted  to  gardens  and  vineyards  in  Cartnthia  Is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  to  appropriated  in  Carniola,  111  the  8.  of  w  hich 
duchy  the  finest  apneas,  penchrs,  apples,  pears,  anil  plums 
an  produced,  beside*  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  wine. 
On  the  other  bond.  In  Carmttua,  the  pasture  lands  arc  ex- 
tensive, and  cattle  are  reared  in  much  larger  number*  than 
In  Carniola.  as  will  l>e  seen  by  the  following  statement  from 
Becker'*  HandtCt  l.tnton,  1830;  and  the  .Vat.  F.ntytl.: 
Carintliia,  38.352  horn  s,  1 10,340  oxen,  165.842  rows  227",  671 
sheep;  Caniioln.  14.803  Iioim-s,  48.309  oxen,  65,606  cows, 
671.004  sheep  The  horses,  which  are  large  and  strong,  are 
bred  mostly  la  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  and  elsewhere,  in 
Upper  Cnnnthla.  The  theep  yield  only  inferior  wool.  Hoga 
ana  goau  are  plentiful.  The  Alp*  are  inhabited  by  bean, 
which  make  great  havoc  among  smaller  animals  Chamois, 
deer,  bares,  foxes,  4tc.,  are,  however,  found,  as  well  at  a 
great  variety  of  feathered  game.  The  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  especially  the  Drave  and  the  OsBiachcrsee,  abound 
with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  superior  fish.  Bee*  are  nu- 
merous, especially  in  8.  Carniola  ;  of  late  years  the  rearing; 
of  tilk  worm*  has  Increased.  The  principal  wealth  of  Ca 
rinthla  it  in  the  produce  of  iu  mines.  Iron  is  found  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  primary  Alpine  chain,  and  la 
also  procured  in  the  Carnie  Alps.  Copper  is  mined  In  se- 
veral places,  but  although  the  quantity  of  ore  be  inexhaust- 
ible, the  hardness  of  the  stone  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
other  difficulties  oppose  serious  ohsurles  lo  the  attainment 
of  anv  great  supply  of  metal.  The  lead  mine  of  the  ore- 
mountain  near  Villach  is  the  largest  and  most  productive 
of  that  metai  in  the  empire:  it  y  ieldt  annually  33,000  cent- 
ner of  pure  metal:  other  mmet  in  the  duchy  afford  yearly 
about  20,000  centner.  Zinc,  silver,  nnd  quicksilver,  arc 
likewise  met  with,  and  near  lluiicuberg  antimony  is  found 
In  conjunction  with  iron.  There  ore  some  iron  and  lead 
mines  la  Cannula,  but  those  of  the  greatest  importance  In 
that  prov.  are  lite  celebrated  quicksilver  mines  01  Idna,  the 
richest  in  Euro|>e.  Coal,  peat,  marble,  building  ttone, 
various  clays,  tak.  asbestos,  jasper,  beryl,  opal,  emerald, 
1  gurnets,  are  found  in  various  ports  of  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  average  annual  produce  of  some  of  the 
mines  In  both  provinces:  bar  iron.  871,925 cwt  j  cast  iron, 
9942  cwt. ;  lead  and  lead  ore,  60,893  cwt. ;  copper,  78  cwt, ; 
coal*.  49,614  cwt. 

Manufacturing  industry  in  Carinlhla  la 
to  working  up  iu  raw  produce,  and  especially  iu  1 
ores.  The  -Vat.  Eacyc.  a  few  years  since  enumerated  20 
furnaces,  and  61  forges,  Iron-plate  and  steel  works.  1 1  give* 
130,537  centner  as  the  quantity  of  Iron  nnd  steel  w  ares  an- 
nually made.  Beside*  these  manufactures,  there  worn  two 
of  woollen,  one  of  tilk.  and  many  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  a 
white-lead  factory  :  most  of  these  were  In  the  capital.  In 
Carniola  the  manufactures  are  more  important,  although 
still  Inferior  in  amount  to  those  in  many  other  Austrian 
provinces.  Most  of  the  rami  male  population  follow  linen 
weaving,  in  addition  lo  their  agricultural  occupation., 
while  their  wives  tpin  thread.  Bath  these  articles  are 
generally  conrse ;  but  there  are  tome  line  linen  and  lace 
manufactures,  and  many  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  worsted 
(lockings,  leather,  fcc.  Iron  manufactures,  and  others  of 
w  itoden  article*,  also  occupy  many  hands  and  in  bach 
there  it  a  very  extensive  porcelain  and  earthenware  factory. 
The  principal  exports  from  Carniola  are  steel  warn,  tim- 
ber and  wooden  articles  (to  about  163.500  guilders),  glass 
wares,  linens  (about  2600  pieces),  felt  hats,  wax,  wine,  lo 
Carimhia ;  flour  10  Trieste ;  quicktilver  to  Lower  Austria, 
4cc.  Iu  import*  are  Hungarian  nod  Italian  wines,  salt, 
oil,  fruit,  colonial  produce,  with  codec,  sugar,  various  man 
a  large  supply  of  f 
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ax.  The  export*  of  home  produce  are  tint  probably  touch 
below  the  vnluc  of  its  Imports ;  bat  eoatldernble  wrnllh  It 
derived  tn  the  province  from  the  tnihV  through  It,  and 
conveyance  of  good*  from  Annria,  Cnrinthta,  Croatia,  ax., 
W  Trieste,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  Adrintie.  The  town 
vt  Cottschccr.  where  a  German  colony  to  situated,  has  a 
remarkable  conunerrl.il  activity,  and  Its  Roods  are  widely 
dilAt-cd  iiver  Hungary  and  the  N.VV.  pn>\  inccs  of  the  em- 
pire. a»  well  an  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe:  Lay-bach, 
the  cap..  Is  the  other  chief  place  of  trade.  The  exports  of 
CarinUiia  are  almost  confined  to  its  raw  and  manufactured 
mineral  products,  and  cattle.  Klngrnfurt,  the  cap,,  and 
Vlllnrh.  are  it-  prinripnl  commercial  towns.  The  inhab.  of 
Uicm-  provs.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonian  race,  denominated 
W codes  or  Vandals;  In  Carinthla,  however,  tlroae  of  Ger- 
mnn  are  to  those  of  Slavonian  stock  as  172  to  95.  The  I  hnve  I 
formerly  separated  the  two  races,  Carinllua  has  been  al-  , 
wtiy«  considered  ii»  a  Uernmn  prov.of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  has  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.  It  has  its  own  diet, 
consisting  of  four  ranks — the  upper  clergy,  nobility,  knights, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  royal  burgh*  and  market 
towns;  but  its  internal  administration  is  subordinate  to  the 
government  authorities  at  Lnybneh.  The  high  criminal 
and  other  judicial  court*  of  Cnrinthta  are  at  Klegenfurt  I 
The  Lutheran  religion  made  considerable  progress  In  this 
pn>v.  in  the  Kith  century,  until  checked  by  the  govern- 
ment :  there  are  now  scarcely  20,000  Protestants,  mostly  In 
Upper  Carinthla.  The  state  ns«t-mhly  In  drniola  Is  In  nuM 
respect*  similarly  constituted  with  that  of  Styrla.  with 
which  prov  It  was  formerly  united.  The  whole  pop.  of 
Cumiola  l«  Roman  Catholic — a  robust,  contented,  and  frugal 
people  The  farinthiaiH  have,  tn  a  irre.it  extent,  the  >  lia- 
racier  and  disposition  of  Italians.  They  are  said  to  be 
more  inclined  to  Indolence  than  their  southern  neighbours, 
and  are  often  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Both  provinces 
formed  pnris  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  after 
wards  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Friurl.  After  posting 
through  various  bands,  the  house  of  Austria  became  pos- 
sessed of  Camioln  Id  1349.  and  of  Carinthia  In  1321.  Tn 
18UB  these  countries  were  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Napo- 
leon, nnd  remained  connected  with  it  till  1814.  when  they 
were  restored  to  Austria.  (Orsterr.  Mat.  Kneyc.  art.  Kan-  | 
Ukra  nnd  Ann  ,-  Dirt,  (itagrafhi^ut.) 

CARII'K.  n  town  and  valley  In  Veneuuela.  prov.  Cumana,  | 
40  m.  U.K.  that  city.  The  town  Is  the  chief  sent  of  the 
Chaynut  Indian  mission*.  The  valley  is  celebrated  for  a 
remarkable  cavern  In  a  limestone  formation,  at  least  flNUO 
ft.  In  depth,  and  for  some  distance  till  or  70  ft.  high.  It  Is 
inhnbtted  by  multitude*  of  birds,  called  guaehnros,  a  species 
of  (Mprimulfut,  the  yonng  of  which  are  annually  destroy- 
ed in  great  number*  by  the  Indian*,  for  the  sake  of  the  fat 
with  which  the  lining  membrane  of  their  abdomen  Is  laden,  I 
and  of  which  excellent  oil  Is  made.  Humboldt  vished  this 
tavern.    (See  his  Per  ton  at  .Varratire,  vol.  II.) 

CARIsnROOKK.  a  pur.  and  villnge  of  England.  I»le  of 
Wight  liberty  W.  Medina,  situated  byn  rivulet,  at  the  base 
of  a  conirnl  hill,  surmounted  by  Its  cat-tie  or  fortress,  73  tn. 
K.vV.  London.  Area  of  par.  8HH0  acres:  pop.  do.  (1831) 
4713.  Some  portions  of  the  fortress  are  very  old  ;  hut  It  was 
repaired  nnd  greatly  augmented  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  wall*  of  the  old  fortress  (a  |mrallelogram  enclosing  an 
area  of  H  acre,  with  its  keep  In  the  centre)  nre  comprised 
within  the  more  modern  fortifications,  which  enclose  an 
area  of  about  90  acre*.  The  latter  hnve  five  bastion*,  and 
\  deep  moat ;  and  are  connected  with  a  fine  tenure,  nearly 
1  m.  In  length.  The  par.  church  stand*  on  an  acclivity  op- 
posite the  castle:  It  Is  a  Norman  structure,  originally  attach- 
ed to  a  Ctstcrtinn  monastery,  founded  In  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror; some  remains  of  which  exist  at  a  farm-house  on 
Its  site.  The  moat  celebrated  event  in  the  annals  of  Curto- 
bronke  rnstle  I*  the  confinement  of  Charles  I.  for  thirteen 
months  within  Its  wall*.  Immediately  previous  to  hi*  being 
delivered  up  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  Subsequently,  hit 
children  were  also  Imprisoned  In  this  castle;  nnd  his  eldest 
daughter  died  In  it  at  the  nge  of  fifteen.  It  continue*  lobe 
the  residence  and  head  quarters  of  the  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  and  a  considerable  body  of  troop*  nre  usually 
stationed  in  it.  There  are  many  pleasant  villa*  scattered 
over  the  parish  ;  within  which,  also,  Is  the  general  work, 
house  of  the  island,  whore  inmates,  tn  1831.  made  an  aug- 
mentation of  670  person*  to  the  population. 

CARI.KK.  n  smnll  village  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Aurungn- 
had.  34  m.  N.W.  Poonnh.  nearwblrh  are  -ome  remarkable 
eave-temple*.  excavated  In  a  spur  from  a  chain  of  lull"  run 
ning  P..  and  W. ;  the  chief  rnvern  la  said  to  be  hTJOO  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  faces  due  IV.  A  little  to  the 
left  before  the  entrance,  stands  a  large  pillar,  surmounted 
by  three  sculptured  Hon*  hack  In  back.  The  temple  bj  en- 
tered under  a  noble  horse-shoe  arch,  through  a  small  square 
doorway  In  a  kind  of  portico  screen,  which  In  great  part 
Alls  up  the  arch,  and  abounds  with  laboured  workmanship. 
To  one  third  ol  iu  height,  it  to  covered  with  various  figures 


in  bas-relief;  and  one  of  these.  In  n  dancing  attitude,  tt  ex- 
ceedingly graceful :  the  ends  of  this  screen  are  occupied  ic 
the  same  height  with  the  figures  of  gigantic  elephants,  pro- 
jecting in  alto-relievo,  and  well  carved.  After  entering  the 
cave,  which  I*  40  paces  long  by  14  broad,  Mrs.  Crnham  ob- 
serves, "when  we  looked  round,  we  almost  fancied  our- 
selves in  n  Gothic  cathedral."  Unlike  the  Buddhic  cave- 
temples  of  Rang.  Kllorn,  &c,  the  roof  is  arched,  rising  to  on 
astonishing  height,  supported  by  twenty  «.re  pillars  along 
each  side,  and  above  these  by  ribs  of  teak,  w  ltich  are  fitted 
by  teeth  into  corresponding  holes  In  the  rock  above.  The 
pillars  are  mostly  hcxugnnnl,  each  with  a  bell-shaped  cap- 
ital, surmounted  by  two  elephants  with  their  trunk*  en- 
twined, and  each  carrying  one  female  and  two  male  figure*. 
On  several  of  the  columns  there  nre  Inscriptions,  which 
hnve  recently  been  tran-lnted  ,  see  Journal  of  the  Aiiat.  Sue. 
of  HrrgaL  vol.  Hi.),  and  from  one  of  them  It  would  appear  that 
tlits  temple  was  constructed  A. I).  I76.  The  cave  it  semi- 
circular at  its  termination  :  opposite  the  entrance  it  a  struc- 
ture with  a  dome,  on  which  is  fixed  a  huge  teak  umbrella, 
an  ornament  common  In  the  temples  of  Buddha ;  but  no 
separate  cells,  opening  from  the  main  temple,  have  been 
noticed,  though  such  hnve  been  supposed  characteristic  of 
Ituddhic  struclures.  [f'.rskine  in  Bombay  Trant^  ill..  512. 
Ax. ;  OraJkam,  Journal  of  a  Htntd.  in  Mia,  p.  63-65 ;  Mod. 
True-  x..  2fit'-272.  fcc.) 

CARLENTIM  a  town  of  Sirilv,  prov.  Svraruse.  19  m 
N.W.  Syracuse.  Pan.  4178.  It  was  built  by  Charles  V. 
for  tlte  head  quarters  of  the  Sicilian  army  ;  but  the  design 
was  never  rompfelcd.  nnd  since  the  earthquake  of  1  GOT,  by 
which  if  was  partially  destroyed,  it  ha«  become  a  miserable 
place.    ( Smyth' t  Sitily.  p.  15V  ) 

CARLINGKORIi,  a  sen-port  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth. 
on  the 8.  side  of  Cnrllngford  lough,  10  m.  E.  Dundalk.  Pop. 
m  1831,  1319.  Cnrlingfnrd  lough  Is  8  m.  In  length,  by  from 
I  to  1}  m.  wide,  with  deep  water  and  secure  anchorage, 
but  being  situated  between  lofty  mountain*,  is  liable  to  anal- 
den  squuUs.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  hat  8  ft.  water  at 
low-water  springs.  17  ft.  at  ordinary  high  water,  and  28  ft. 
at  springs.  This  bay  is  well  nocked  with  excellent  oysters, 
the  fuhlng  of  which  employ*  most  part  of  the  pop.  of  Oar- 
lingford.  It  returned  two  mem*,  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  wa*  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  (.Warns**  Sailing 
Dirtttian*  for  the  Iritk  Comttt,  see.) 

CARLIN VILLK.  p.  v..  cap.  of  Macoupin  co..  111.,  39  m 
S.S.W.  SpnnstVeld.  811  W.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  Mn 
coupin  river,  a  tributary  of  Illinois  river,  on  a  beautiful 
'■ralrie.  It  contain*  a  court-house.  Jail,  several  stores,  one 
school.  82  scholar*.  Pop.  327.  A  theological  seminary,  on 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Illinois,  was 
established  here  In  1838,  which  has  a  library  of  700  vols. 

CARLISLE,  a  city  of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  in  nn  extensive  plnin  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Kden.  Caldew,  and  Peleril.  which  nearly  surround  it; 
360  m.  N.N.W.  Ixwdon.  and  98  m.  N.  bv  W.  Manchester. 
Pop.,  In  1801,  10.321 ;  1891,  15,486 ;  and  1841,  39,094.  The 
great  increase  of  pop.,  particularly  since  1821.  is  attributed 
to  the  Increase  of  manufacture*,  and  the  Influx  of  Irishmen 
and  Scotchmen  to  the  mill*  and  rail  roads. 

The  Eden  1*  crossed  by  an  elegant  and  expensive  bridge, 
finished  In  1817.  consisting  of  Ave  large  nnd  five  smaller 
arches ;  the  Caldew  has  two  bridge*,  and  the  smaller 
stream  of  the  Peterll  one.  The  principal  street*  diverge 
from  the  market-place,  an  irregular  area  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  I  though  not  regularly  arranged,  several  of  them 
are  well  built  and  they  are  generally  welt  paved  and  light 
ed.  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water. 

Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  by  Henry  I., 
and  remodelled  by  Henry  VHI,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  with  whose  Inndt  he  largely  endowed  It 
The  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  extends  over  ninety-three 
pars.,  containing  the  whole  of  Westmoreland  nnd  great  port 
of  Cumberland.  The  revenue*  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  ihe  three  year*  ending  with  1831,  to  £2213  a 
year.  The  cathedral,  having  been  repaired  at  different 
period*,  exhibit*  various  kinds  of  architecture ;  the  E.  win- 
dow is  caid  lo  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land. The  dignitaries,  beside  the  bishop,  are  a  dean,  four 
prebendaries,  and  eight  minor  canons.  The  only  part  of  the 
nave  of  the  ealhedral  which  remain*  forms  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Mary  :  thai  of  BL  Cuthbert  Is  a  riain  build- 
ing, erected  In  1778.  There  nre  two  chapel-  of  ease,  both 
built  In  1838— Trinity  church.  In  the  perpendicular  Gothic 
style.  In  the  tuburb  of  Caldew  gate ;  and  Christ  church.  In 
the  early  English  style,  in  the  suburb  of  Botcher  gate 
each  bat  accommodation  for  9000  person*.  The  other 
placet  of  worship  are  those  of  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
two  denomination*  of  Methodists.  Baptist*.  R.  Catholic*, 
and  the  Society  of  Friend*.  The  grammar  school  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  There  are  also  Lancastrian  and 
national  schools,  St.  Patrick'*  school  for  educating  400 
children  of  all  denominations,  a  school  of  industry  for  fe- 
ll M  •  553 
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CARLISLE. 

w,  fee  The  county  in  (Miliary  Is  In  the  town,  and  it 
a  fever  hosplul.  a  dispensary,  fcc.  An  academy  for  Die 
Miragemcnt  of  the  fine  arm  was  formed  In  18*2,  n  me- 


encouragement 

ehantcs*  institute  in  1824.  anil  a  literary  und  philosophical 
Institution  in  1835:  a  handsome  building,  erected  in  1839, 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  societies,  contains  a  muse- 
um and  a  theatre  for  lectures.  There  are  two  subscription 
libraries  and  newsrooms— one  of  the  latter  a  chaste  new- 
building  opened  in  j.-.ti — and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
The  environs  afford  many  delightful  rides  and  walks. 
Races  take  place  in  autumn,  at  the  Swifts,  a  fine  course  on 
the  8.  bank  of  the  Eden.  The  ancient  castle,  which  stands 
on  an  eminence  over  the  river,  consist*  of  an  outward  and 
■  wall,  each  of  great  thickness,  and  of  a 


loner  wall,  each  or  great  thickness,  and  of  a  great  square 
tower,  constructed  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  do- 
fence.  The  ramparts  command  a  very  fine  view.  It  has 
a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  fcc.,  but  is  now  used  only 
as  an  infantry  barrack  and  armory. 

The  city,  technically  so  called,  which  formed  the  ancient 
hoc.  of  Carlisle,  is  coo tlued  within  limits  which.  In  1831,  had 
onlv  a  pop.  of  8356.  It  Is  a  corporation  by  prescription  , 
and  obtained  confirmations  and  extensions,  of  its  privileges 
by  a  series  of  eighteen  charters,  terminating  with  Ki  Charles 
I.,  which  was  the  governing  charier.  Under  the  new  mu- 
nicipal act,  the  government  is  vested  In  a  mayor,  ten  alder- 
men, and  thirty  common-councilmen,  chosen  annually  by 
the  rate-payers,  whose  number  in  1838  was  !**J.  There 
are  eight  guilds  or  fralemities  of  trades ;  admission  Into  any 
one  ot  which  is  by  birth  or  apprenticeship  only ;  and  ad- 
mission into  one  of  the  guilds  is  a  preliminary  requisite  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  Carlisle  has  seat  two  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  election, 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in  resident  and  non- 
resident freemen.  The  boundaries  of  the  pari.  hot.  were 
extended  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  embrace,  not  mere- 
ly the  city,  but  also  the  suburbs  and  a  considerable  conlig 
nous  circle.  Pop.  of  pari,  bur.  in  1831,  21,072  I  houses  taxed 
at  X*10  und  upwards,  887.  Registered  electors  in  1837-38, 
1013.   The  election  of  members  for  the  E.  division  of  the 

The  court  of  the  mayor  and  the  bailiffs  site  weekly,  and 
holds  personal  pleas  to  any  amount.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  on  Wednesdays  and  Halurdnys.  The  police  consists, 
besides  a  constable  for  each  township,  of  a  superintendent, 
three  day  men,  and  twenty  night  men.  There  is  no  city 
jail,  prisoners  being  confined  la  the  county  jail,  an  extensive 
and  well-constructed  building  at  the  8.  entrance  to  the  city, 
or  in  the  house  of  correction :  a  subterraneous  passage, 
through  which  the  prisoners  are  brought  to  trial,  connects 
both  these  places  of  confinement  with  the  county  ourt- 
house.  The  county  assises,  and  the  quarter  sessions,  at 
Easter  and  Midsummer,  are  held  In  this  budding,  which 
was  erected  in  1810  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  elude  I :  it 
hus  two  iiiugnificenl  towers.  The  revenues  of  the  corpo 
ration,  amounting  to  about  XI 800  a  year,  arise  from  tolls, 
rents,  and  shares  in  public  companies. 

The  buildings  for  corporate  and  other  public  purposes 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  place,  are  the  town 
hall,  guildhall,  and  council -chamber.  Cotton  la  the  steple 
manufacture  of  the  town,  eight  mills  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton,  employing  1480  hand*,  having  been  at  work  here 
in  1839,  exclusive  of  factories  for  weaving  checks,  ging- 
hams, and  other  fabrics,  both  In  the  city  and  along  the  Cal- 
dew.  One  of  the  mills  recently  erected  has  a  chimney  305 
ft  high  :  The  hatting  trade  is  also  extensive ;  and  there 
are  several  dye  works,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  tan- 
yards,  and  breweries.  Coal  for  manufacturing  and  domes- 
tic purposes  is  brought  from  Gllsland,  12  m.  distant ;  and 
from  other  collieries,  about  SO  at.  distant.  A  considerable 
pan  of  the  manufacturing  pop.  of  Carlisle  used  to  be  in  a 
very  depressed  condition;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  city  is 
thriving,  and  its  general  aspect  is  good.  The  situation  of 
the  city,  on  the  great  N.W.  rood  from  Lancashire  to  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  tends  to  increase  its  trade,  which  is 
still  further  promoted  by  the  railway  constructed  between 
It  and  Newcastle.  The  navigation  of'the  Eden  being  greatly 
impeded  by  shoals,  a  canal  suitable  for  vessels  of  100  tons' 
burden,  has  been  cut  to  Bowneas,  on  the  Sol  way  Frith,  11 
si.  distant.  The  trade  with  Liverpool  and  Ireland  is  car- 
ried on  by  steamers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage  for  a 
series  of  yean,  distinguishing  the  amount  inwards  and  out- 
wards ;  also  that  of  the  foreign  from  the  coasting  trade: 
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sUlute  fair  on  the  28lh  Aug.  and  14  days  after,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  no  nruchinent  from  the  civil  courts 
can  be  executed;  and  another  on  I9th  Sept.  The  banks 
are,  the  Carlisle  City  and  District  Bank,  the  Carlisle  and 
Cumberland  Bunking  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland 
Cnion  Ranking  Co.,  the  bouse  of  Monkhouse,  Head,  and 
Co.,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The  village  of  Status  Lx,  N.  of 
the  Eden,  may  be  considered  as  u  suburb  of  Carlisle,  though 
not  included  within  its  corporate  or  parliamentary  limits. 
Its  ancient  church,  dedicated  lo  HI.  Michael,  Is  built  on  the 
sile  and  out  of  ills  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  of  Conga- 


vala,  w  hich  stood  ul< 
Pop.  of  the  village  in 


of  the  wall  of  He  varus. 
Pop.  of  the  village  in  1831,  545.  (  Uitt,  and  ./«r,v.  of  Car- 
litlt;  .Municipal  HrparU  ;  Ststtanai  Papers;  JJugUaU't 
CatXtdralt.) 

Carlisle  was  a  Roman  station,  under  the  name  of  Lugu- 
vallum,  as  is  attested  by  vestiges  of  the  Roman  wall,  and 
by  many  Roman  relics  discovered  here  at  vurious  times. 
The  Saxons  called  it  Caer  Lull,  whence  its  present  name  la 
derived.  William  the  Conqueror  built  the  castle  ;  and  du- 
ring the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  Carlisle  was 
a  frequent  object  of  attack.  It  surrendered,  without  ma- 
king any  opposition,  to  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward,  la 
In  1745;  but  on  his  being  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  on  the 
approach  of  the  British  forces,  he  left  behind  him  a  small 
garrison,  which  surrendered  at  discretion  :  the  officers  of  this 
garrison  were  subsequently  executed  at  London  as  traitors, 
and  their  heads  exposed  on  the  gales  and  walls  of  Carlisle. 

Carlisle:,  p.  t-,  Middlesex  ro„  Mass.,  19  m.  N.W.  Boston, 
456  W. ;  bounded  E.  by  Concord  river;  Incorporated  la 
1805.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and 
one  Unitarian  ;  one  store,  one  grlst-null,  two  saw-mills,  are 
schools,  304  scholars.   Pop.  556. 

Carlisle,  p.  U  Schoharie  to..  N.  Y„  36  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany,  8  m.  N.W.  Schoharie.  Itconuins  two  stares,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  six  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
eleven  schools,  5-.>7  scholars.  Pop.  1850.  The  village,  oa 
the  Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  contains  two  stores  and  twenty 
dwellings. 

Carlislr,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Cumberland  eo„  Pa.,  15  m.  W. 
by  S.  HarrUburg.  103  W.  Situated  la  400  ]<?  \.  i»i_  and 
77°  W  W.  long.  Pounded  in  1751,  and  la  1753  contained 
five  log  houses ;  bnt  being  a  border  town  and  a  military 
post.  It  increased  rapidly.  It  Is  regularly  laid  out  with 
streeu  crowing  each  other  at  right  angles,  which  are  gen- 
erally paved  ;  and  It  Is  neatly  and  substantially  limit,  the 
houses  being  chiefly  of  brick  or  stone.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  the  county  offices,  which  are  lire-proof ;  a  mar- 
ket-house, a  banking-house,  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  nine 
churches.  two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  German 

Presbyterian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one' African  ;  forty- 
two  stores,  sis  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  two  breweries, 
three  priming-office,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
one  aradrtny,  IN)  students,  sixteen  schools,  855  scholars, 
TOO  dwellings,  and  4.'151  inhnbiuntt.  The  United  Slates 
barracks,  halt  a  mile  from  that  village,  were  built  in  1777, 
chiefly  by  the  labour  of  the  Hessians,  captured  at  Trenton, 
They  are  sufficient  for  a  garrison  of  2000  men  ;  and  the  U. 

here. 

Carlisle  Is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  college,  founded  In  1783, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  some  time 
since,  it  went  Into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  and  Is  flour 

in  the  W. 


principal  edifice  is  bnilt  of  lime- 
four  stone 


ishing.  The  buildings  ai 
part  of  the  village.  The 

stone,  150  feet  long  and  four  •lories  high,  surmounted  by 
a  handsome  cupola,  which  commands  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  embracing  North 
mountain,  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Another  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  100  feet  long  and  four  stories  high. 
It  has  a  president  and  seven  professors  or  other  instructors; 
has  had  561  alumni,  of  whom  140  have  been  ministers  of 
the  Gospel ;  has  109  students,  and  10,600  volumes  in  its 

In  July.    It  has  an  academical  department,  ' 
The  Cumberland  valley  rail -road,  extending  from  Harris- 

burg  to  Chambersburg.  |suse»  through  the  borough.   In  the 

vicinity  are  several  sulphur  springs,  and  a  remarkable  cave, 

with  several  large  apartments. 
Carlisle,  p.  v..  capital  of  Nicholas co.,  Ky  ,  53  m.  F..N  E. 

Frankfort,  496  W.   It  conUins  n  court-house  and  othat 

countv  buildings,  several  stores,  two  schools,  50  scholars. 

Pop.  256. 

Carlisle,  t„  Lorain  Co.,  o.,  3*  m.  8.  F.lyria.  Drained  by 
Black  river  and  its  branches,  which  afford  water-power. 
It  contains  two  grist-mills,  Ave  saw-mills,  tlx  schools,  979 
scholars.   Pop.  1094.   On  the  E.  branch  of  Black  river  la 

m  grist  mill,  one  saw- 
-  -  " 


a  village,  which  contains  one 
mill,  and  about  thirty  dwellln 
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CARLOFORTE. 

CARI.OFORTE, .»  sea-port  town  of  the  Sardinian  Suit*, 
•d  the  small  island  of  flu  Pietro,  near  the  H.W.  const  of 
Sardinia  !  lak  3E»  X  S8"  N.,  long.  8°  if  88"  E.  Pop.  3830. 
The  street*  are  in  "  tolerable"  order,  ami  It  ta  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  tin*  norm-  lortUicatioti*.  It  it  moderately 
healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  tn  thr  anchovy  and 
CO rni  ftaiertew,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  (Smftk'$ 
Sardinia,  p.  ".tin  , 

CARLOTA  (LA),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  cap. 
dep.  ol  it<  own  n.iiiii'.  17  in.  8.  U  .  Cordova.  Pop.  303.  It 
to  one  of  the  chief  seals  of  the  foreign  colonisu  planted  In 
Andalu'ta  In  1768,  In  the  view  of  peopling  and  Icrtlllzing, 
the  Sierra  Morena.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  and  the  Inhabitants, 
who  are  clean  and  thriving,  have  some  manufactures  of 
hempen  and  linen  cloths,    (/nglu't  Spain  in  1830,  U.,  43; 

CARLOW,  or  CATIIERLOCGII.  an  int.  eo.  of  Ireland, 
□Tor.  Lettister,  lying  mostly  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Barrow, 
having  8.  and  E.  Wexford  and  Wlrktow,  N.  Hie  latter  and 
Kildare,  and  W.  Queen's  co.  and  Kilkenny.  Aran,  «19.Bti3 
acres,  of  which  33,030  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bug. 
■surface  on  the  S  border  mountainous,  but  elsewhere  gen 
Uy  andalnting.  Besides  the  Barrow,  by  which  it  It  partly 
Intersected  and  partly  bounded,  it  is  watered  by  iheHlaney. 
Bull  in  the  uplands  a  light  gravel ;  In  the  lowlands  a  fertile 
loam.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  dairy  cos.  In  Ireland ; 
and  the  stock  of  cows  has  latterly  been  a  good  deal  melior- 
ated by  the  Introduction  of  Ayrshire,  ami  other  Improved 
breeds  front  '  ■<<  i ■ :  Britain.  Estates  middle  sized  ;  and  that 
minute  division  of  land  among  the  occupiers,  so  destructive 
of  the  b**t  Interests  of  the  country,  has  prevailed  less  here 
than  In  must  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Agriculture  Is,  in  con- 
sequence, in  a  much  more  advanced  stale  here  than  in 
many  other  Irish  cos. ;  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  land 
under  green  crop;  and  improved  farming  Implements  are 
pretty  generally  Introduced.  Average  rent  of  land,  15*. 
an  acre.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  importance. 
Car  Inn  m  divided  into  live  baronies  and  fifty  parishes,  and 
•ends  three  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.,  two  for  the  eo„  and 
one  for  the  bnr.  of  Carlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
In  1*07-38,  im  In  1631  Carlow  had  13,475  inhabited 
bouses;  14,609  families  ;  and  81.988  Inhab,  of  whom  40,149 
were  male*,  and  41.839  females. 

Csatow,  a  pari.  bnr..  the  principal  town  of  the  above 
Co.,  anil  the  place  where  the  n*>izr«  are  held,  on  the  liar 
row,  where  it  Is  Joined  by  the  Burren,  45  m.  S.W.  Dublin. 
The  town,  properly  so  railed,  lice  wholly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Barrow  ;  but  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the 
suburb  of  Gralgue,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in 
Queen's  co. ;  this  suburb  has  been  Included  in  the  pari, 
nor.,  which  extend*  over  a  space  of  49tt  acres,  and  had,  in 
1831.  a  pop.  of  10,714.  It  Is  a  well-built,  thriving  town.  Il 
bos  an  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  but  once  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength  and  Importance  ;  a  parish  church  with  a 
spire ;  a  tiandsnrne  R.  Cath.  cathedral  church,  opened  in 
1H34 ;  a  R.  Oath,  college,  and  convent ;  barracks ;  a  lunatic 
district  asylum  far  the  cos.  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Weiford, 
ami  Kilkenny,  erected  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  nearly  A  36,000 ; 
an  elegant  new  court-house  ;  a  co.  jail ;  co.  infirmary.  Ice. 
Beside*  the  R.  Cath.  college,  fitted  for  the  accommodation 
of  300  students,  there  is  n  diocesan  school,  and  numerous 
chanty-schools  both  for  Protestants  and  Catholics.  There 
are  also  several  charitable  institution*. 

Being  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  communicating  with 
Waterlord  no  the  one  hand,  and  with  lhiblln.  by  means  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  other,  Carlow  has  a  very'  conside- 
rable trade.  It  hi  a  great  mart  fur  the  agricultural  produce, 
particularly  the  corn  and  butler,  of  the  surrounding  country, 
t  quantities,  of  which  are  sent  down  the  river  to  water- 
for  exportation.  It  has  also  some  large  (tour-mills,  and 
arid  an  extensive  malting  business ;  and  furnishes  considera- 
ble supplies  both  of  Hour  and  malt  to  Dublin.  It  has  3  brew- 
eries and  a  distillery ;  and  paid  duty,  in  1836,  on  59,577  bush- 
el*  of  malt  Pottage,  in  1830,  £1391  ;  In  IH39.  X1441.  The 
Bank  of  Ireland  has  opened  a  branch  here. 

Carlow  la  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  various  char- 
ter* ;  by  the  last  of  these.  In  1871.  the  bor.  consists  of  a  sov- 
ereign, elected  annually,  and  13  self-elected  free  burgesses. 
From  1613  down  to  the  union  with  Great  Britain  It  sent  9 
members,  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C  and  since  the  union  It  has 
sent  nor  mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  C,  who,  till  the  pnasing 
of  the  Reform  Act.  was  relumed  by  the  sovereign  and  bur- 
gesses. Registered  electors  in  1837-38,  410.  (Msi/woy  Ht 
part ;  Bnndiry  Hi  port,  trc.) 

CARLOWIT7.,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states.  Slnvnnla, 
Within  the  military'  frontier,  elrc.  Petcrw  ardein.  on  the  right 
4  tank  of  the  Danube,  4  m.  8.E.  Pelerwardein.  Pop.  5.800. 
mostly  of  Servian  descent.  Most  part  of  its  house*  are  mere 
hut*,  and  it  is  only  in  part  paved.  It  contains  a  Greek  ca- 
thedral, two  other  Greek  churches,  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a 
hospital,  seminaries  for  the  Greek  and  Catholic  clergy,  a 
Greek  Ivceum.  and  a  Catholic  higb-echool.   The  subordl- 
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nate  Jurisdiction  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  R.  Cath.  and  Greek  magistrate*.  It  Is  the  scat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  the  only  one  belonging  to  that  church  in 
the  Austrian  Empire,  to  whom  all  the  Auatro-Groek  clergy 

are  subordinate.    (tMtterr.  JVot.  Kncytl.) 

CARLSBAD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  famous  for  Us  hot 
•print*,  on  the  Tepel.  near  the  Eger.  73  m.  W.N . W.  Prague. 
Stationary  pop.  about  3700.  It  lies  in  a  low  barrow  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills,  covered  with  every  variety  of  foliage, 
and  affording  the  moat  extensive  and  varied  prospects. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  lodging  houses,  hotels,  etc. 
fat  the  accommodation  of  visiter*  to  the  water*  ,  but  it  ha* 
some  rood  shops  and  private  houses,  with  a  theatre,  ossein  - 
bly  and  rending  room*,  n  hospital,  *vc.  The  Sprudel,  the  prlu 
clpnl  spring,  is  the  hottest  In  Europe;  its  temperature  being 
alx.ul  59°  Kenu  .  or  165»  Pah.  The  expansive  force  of  the 
•team  below  forces  up  the  water  In  Jet*  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  lo  guard  against  the  danger  that  baa  sometinie* 
arisen  from  the  obstruction  of  the  aperture*  by  which  the 
water  and  vapour  escape,  it  has  been  covered  over  by  a  solid 
bed  of  matonry.  There  are  several  other  springs :  that  of 
Muhlbrunncn,  which  is  the  most  commonly  drank,  ha*  a 
temperature  of  1380  Pah.  Baths  of  all  sort*  are  tilted  up 
with  every  accommodation  The  waters  are  efficacious 
in  a  great  variety  of  complaints,  but  chiefly  ka  ihoee  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  walks  and  promenades  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  have  a  great  deal  of  roman- 
tic beauty  and  interest.  The  number  of  visiters  in  the  sea- 
son varies  from  4.000  to  5,000. 

This,  w  hlch  u  the  most  fashionable  and  nri*loeraiical  wa- 
tering place  In  Europe,  Is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  springs  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  In  1376,  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,who,  when  hunting  in  the  vicinity, 
was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  a  hound  that  bad 
fallen  Into  one  of  the  springs.  The  town  belongs  to  the 
emperor.  A  congress  was  held  here  in  1819.  (A/array'* 
Hand- Book  far  S,  (Irrmany  ;  Spent cr't  (irr-mnny  and  lit 
Herman*.  1.  333.) 

CARL8BIHG,  or  KARLBBl'RG,  a  royal  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, eo.  IJnler  Albens.  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Mams. 
33  m.  N.W.  Ilermstadt ;  laL  48°  5'  31"  N.,  long.  33°  35'  10" 
E.  Pop.  11,300.  It  consist*  of  the  Upper  town  or  citadel, 
built  on  a  hill,  and  the  Lower  town,  situated  beneath  It. 
The  citadel  I*  surrounded  by  walls  with  seven  bastion*,  and 
Its  principal  gate  I*  adorned  with  some  line  sculptures. 
The  town  has  a  handsome  R.  Cath.  church,  containing  the 
tomb*  and  monuments  of  John  Huniades,  and  several  royal 
and  other  personages ;  the  tine  residence  of  the  bishop*  of 
Transylvania,  a  canons'  college,  containing  the  provincial 
archives,  royal  mint,  observatory  with  a  fine  collection  of 
apparatus,  several  libraries  anil  scientific  collections,  au 
arsenal,  barracks,  ate.  There  are  also  a  hospital,  an  eccle- 
siastical lyceum.  college,  and  primary  school.  Prom  the 
Lower  town  a  bridge  310  pace*  In  length  naasri  over  the 
Mara*.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Jew*,  who  are  nat- 
uralized In  no  other  port  of  Transylvania,  enjoy  In  Carle- 
burg  the  full  right*  of  citizenship,  under  the  protection  of 
the  bishop.    ( (htttrr.  Wat.  i.acye.) 

CARLbCRONA,  or  CARL8CKOON.  a  tea  port  low*  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  cap.  prefecture  Bleklng ;  lot.  56°  10* 
<T  .V,  long.  15°  33  oy  E.  Pop.  1 1.500.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  1*  built  on  the  small  rocky  Island  of  Tros-oe, 
and  lite  rest  on  some  adjoining  Islets ;  the  communication 
with  the  main  land  being  maintained,  partly  by  a  mound, 
and  partly  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  harbour  1*  large  and 
■afc,  with  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ship*.  It 
ha*  3  entrance*,  but  tbe  only  one  practicable  for  large  ves 
sets  I*  on  the  8.  side  of  the  town,  and  hi  defended  by  two 
strong  fort*.  The  dry  dock*  constructed  here,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  men-of-war,  have  been  formed  at  a  vast 
expense  ;  they  are  of  great  extent,  and  hare  been  cut  out 
of  the  solid  granite  mck.  Il  is  the  principal,  or  rather,  the 
only,  station  of  the  Swedish  fleet.  The  town  I*  well  built, 
consisting  partly  of  brick,  but  principally  of  wooden  house*. 
The  arsenal,  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  docks 
and  shipping,  are  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  there  ore  also  two 
handsome  churches,  a  hotel  for  the  prefect,  a  hospital,  a 
lazaretto,  fcc.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  water;  that 
which  i*  obtained  from  the  wells  sunk  In  the  town  is  brack 
lsh.  so  that  when  rain-water  falls,  recourse  has  to  be  had  to 
spring*  distant  about  3  m.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  canvass  and  linen,  with  anchor  forge*,  tanneries.  Sir.  ']  in- 
trade  of  the  town  I*  but  inconsiderable  ;  the  exports  consist 
principally  of  iron,  mpper,  steel,  potash,  tar,  pilch,  ate. 

Carisrrona  derive*  it*  name  and  origin  from  Chnrle*  XI.. 
who.  In  1680,  conferred  on  It  considerable  privileges,  nnd 
removed  the  fleet  thither  from  Stockholm.  Il  has  since 
continued  to  be  the  principal  station  of  the  Swedish  fleet ; 
but  the  Admiralty,  which  had  been  long  seated  here,  was, 
In  1776,  transferred  to  Stockholm.  In  1790,  it  suhVred  se- 
verely from  a  Are.  ( Cezt'i  Travtlt  in  the  AVrtA  of  >.'«- 
nrec,  lv.,  388.) 
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CARLBHAMN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sweden,  prov.  Ble- 
klng,  cnp.  hrrad..  nn  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nie. 
55  m.  W.  Carlscrona  J  lat.  5fP  12"  40"  N„  long.  14°  31*  K. 
Pop.  4150.  It  has  two  churches  a  hospital,  with  crmsld 
erable  manufacture*  of  canvass,  wiwdlcns.  and  tobacco,  and 
building  yards.  The  harbour  is  small,  bol  safe.  The  ex 
port*  consist  of  iron,  timber,  potn»h.  pitch,  and  tnr.  tobacco, 
fee.  Being  bnllt  principally  of  wood,  it  ha*  sometimes  Buf- 
fered severely  from  fires. 

CARLSRUliE  iCkaHrt't  Rest),  a  city  of  Germany,  cap. 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  clrc  Middle  Rhine,  residence 
of  the  (rand  duke,  and  teat  of  the  administration  anl'  nr,n 
cipnl  etate  authorities,  in  the  fine  plain  of  the  Hanrdwald 
(mag's  Forest),  which  surrounds  it  on  the  N.  and  W. ;  4 
m.  B  the  Rhine.  37  m.  W.N.W.  Stuttgardt,  37  m.  8.  bv  W. 
Darmstadt,  and  43  m.  N.E.  Strntburg.  LaL  t>'-  56"  N.. 
long.  8°  5S?  E.  Pop.  90.300  |  Bcrekau*),  more  than  two 
thirds  of  whom  are  Protestants.  It  is  built  In  the  form  of 
an  outspread  fan,  or  rather  wheel,  round  the  grand-ducat 
palace,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  32  publle  routes  radiate. 
II  of  which,  forming  the  principal  street*,  have  been  bnilt 
on  both  sides:  several  of  these  street*  stretch  into  the 
forest.  The  high,  or  long  sir  ret,  run*  from  E.  to  YV\,  In- 
tersecting l bone  above  alluded  to,  and  dividing  the  city 
into  a  N.  and  8.  portion.  Carlaruhe  U  in  part  walled,  and 
ha*  seven  gate*.  It  is  a  handsome,  but  rather  dull  town. 
Street*  brand,  well  paved,  furnished  with  font-paths,  and 
well  lighted  at  night.  House*  built  in  a  great  variety  of 
style*,  but  those  of  wood  are  daily  giving  place  to  brick  ed- 
ifice*. There  are  nine  public  squares,  and,  (acini  the  pal 
acs>,  at  the  point  of  union  of  tlie  principal  street*,  is  a  semi- 
circular range  of  elegant  building*,  comprising  the  govern 
mo nt  office*,  and  other*  attached  to  tbe  palace.  The  grand, 
ducal  residence,  a  plain  building,  composed  of  a  centre  nnd 
two  wings,  contain*  the  Bltytkurm  (lead-tower),  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  I*  nn  eitenslve  prospect:  a  cab- 
inet of  coin*  and  natural  objects  ;  a  library  of  80.000  vols. ; 
and  the  church  attended  by  the  court.  Toward*  the  E. 
extend  the  large  gardens  and  park  belonging  to  tho  palnce. 
which  are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  There  are  several 
other  pilarc*  belonging  to  the  nobility  deserving  of  notice, 
and  ninety  public  buildings,  including  four  Prote«tant  and 
Catholic  churches,  a  •ynagogue,  town-hull,  ln^  which ^hoth 

cal,  and  another  theatre,  a  new  mint,  the'  post-office,  |n- 
ntntry  and  cavalry  barracks,  arsenal,  cannon  foundry,  and 
several  hospital*.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Stultx. 
the  fashionable  I^ondon  tailor,  is  the  founder  of  one  of 
these  hospitals,  which  he  endowed  with  100.000  florin* !  in 
return  for  hi*  generosity  he  ha*  been  created  a  barm.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  Duriach. 
distant  S|  E.  uv  8.;  it  is  adorned  by  several  public 
fountains,  nnd  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  square  is  a 
■tone  pyramid,  erected  In  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  city.  It*  chief  establishment*  for  education  are  a  lyee- 
um.  polytechnic,  military,  medical,  nnd  veterinary  schools, 
and  academics  of  architecture,  painting,  fee.  It  possesses 
an  execlleut  botanic  garden,  a  gallery  of  painting*,  and  a 
society  of  arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  grand  duke. 
Oarisruhe  to  not  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  silks,  carpet*,  woollen*,  snuff*,  chem- 
ical products  furniture,  carriages  clocks  jewellery,  and  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  but  the  prosperity  of  it*  inhabitant*  main- 
ly depends  on  its  being  the  seat  of  the  court,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  officers  of  state.  It  is  quite  a  mod- 
ern city,  and  has  risen  around  a  hunting-sent  built  by 
Charles  William.  Margrave  of  Baden.  In  1715.  {Btrfkau*. 
Mlg.  I**dtr  und  VM,  1838;  CanntHri,  I*krm*ck  dtr 
Otoer.,  p.  490.  491 ;  Murrav'i  Handbook, 

CARL8TAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  rap.  prefecture  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Island  of  Tingvnlla.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Klar.  on  the  lake  We«  r :  lat  39°  16'  N„  lonr.  13°  30* 
E.  Pop,  2000.  It  to  built  of  wood  on  a  regular  plan  :  ha* 
a  handsome)  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  nn  observatory,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  to- 
bacco manufacture  :  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the 
residence  of  the  prefect.  The  opening  of  the  Cothn  canal 
ha*  added  considerably  to  it*  commerce.  It  exports  copper 
and  inm.  corn,  salt,  timber,  die. 
CARL8TADT,  a  royal  free  town  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
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is  unimportant,  but  its  inhab.  derive  considerable  profit  from 
the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic.  Il 
wa*  founded  by  the  Archduke  Charles  whose  name  It 
bears.    (Otittrr.,  Aot.  Kmc  ft.) 

CARLTON,  n.  t..  Orleans  co..  N.  Y  ,  258  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany.  401  VV.  Bounded  N.  by  Lake  Ontario, 
by  Oak  Orchard  creek,  which  flow*  N.  to  the 
contain*  one  store,  two  fulling-mills  one  wooUen»<*ui7, 
one  Aotiring-mill.  two  grist-mills  twelve  *aw  mills  two  tan- 
neries, fifteen  school*.  793  scholar*.    Pop.  2275. 

CARLY8LE.  p.  v..  capital  of  Clinton  co..  III..  96  m.  8.  by 
E.  Springfield.  771  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Ka>- 
kaskla  river,  215  miles,  by  water,  above  Its  mouth.  Found- 
ed in  1818.  on  the  border  of  a  prairie.  Il  contains  a  court- 
house. Are  (tores  one  grist  mill,  one  sow  mill,  and  about 
fifty  dwelling*. 

CARMAONOLA.  an  Inland  town  of  N.  Italy,  and  Sar- 
dinia, div.  Turin,  cap,  dtotr,  near  the  Po,  15  m.  8.  by  E. 
Turin.  Pop.  3200.  It  is  *»  id  to  be  well  built  and  laid  out : 
many  of  its  street*,  as  well  a*  its  principal  square,  are  oroa- 
roenied  with  porticoes.  It  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  hospital,  and  has  two  suburbs.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  In  ►ilk.  flax,  hemp,  corn,  and  cattle,  for 
which  two  lanre  markets  are  held  weekly.  This  town  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  marquisnte  of  Saluzzo :  it  wa*  taken 
bv  the  French  in  1601  and  1796. 

CARMEL  (MOUNT),  a  famous  mountain  of  Syria,  ex- 
tending from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  a  N.W.  direction 
till  It  terminates  In  the  steep  promontory,  forming  the  8.YV. 
extremity  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  The  name.  Mount  Carmel, 
is  usually'  confined  to  this  promontory,  the  height  of  which 
is  variously  e*tm>ated  at  from  1500  to  1*00  ft.  This  mount- 
ain 1*  famous  In  Scripture  history,  more  especially  m  that 
of  Elijah,  being  the  place  where  he  destroyed  the  prophet* 
of  Rani  (1  Kings  xvlli.).  In  more  modern  times  tb*j 
mountain  has  been  occupied  by  monks,  who  have  resided 
in  grottoes  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  in  a  monaster)-  built  near 
the  summit.  The  latter  wa*  destroyed  in  1831.  but  has 
since  been  rebuilt.    (RMnsem's  Palulint.  «><..  ■  .  194.) 

Carmki.  p.  t-  Penobscot  co,.  Me,  65  m.  N.E.  Augusts 
660  W.  Drained  by  broncho*  of  Sowadnhscook  river, 
which  afford  water-power.  It  contains  five  stores,  tvrn 
snu  mill*,  and  195  scholar*  in  schools.    Pop.  520. 

Casusi,  p.  t.  capital  of  Putnam  co..  N.  Y..  100  m.  8. 
Albany.  987  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Croton  river.  It 
contains  several  wnnll  lakes.  It  has  seven  »torei 
fulling-mills  four  grist  mills,  seven  sawmills 
schools.  520  *cho|nr*.  Pop.  2303.  The  villnge  i*  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  lake  la  the  N.  part  of  the 
town,  and  contain*  a  court-house,  jail,  two  churches,  one 
Method  l»t.  and  one  Rsptlit:  as  academy,  three  store*,  for- 
ty dwellings,  and  about  250  Inhabitant*. 
Carmki,  p.  t,  Enton  co..  Mich.  Pop.  868. 
CAR  MI.  p.  v..  capital  of  White  o>„  III.,  181  ui.  8.E. 
Springfield,  731  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Little 
Wnba.«h  river,  and  contains  a  court  house  of  brick  forty 
feet  square,  with  a  cupola.  f'W  stores  one  flouring  mill, 
one  saw-mill,  flflv  dwellings  and  330  inhabitant*.  It  to 
Mirr.ninrled  bv  a  flourishing  and  well-settled  country. 

CA  KMi  l\ A  (an.  Csrsw).  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville, 
cap.  dep.  of  same  name,  90  m.  E.N.E.  Seville,  56  m.  WJ9.W. 
Cordova.  Pop.  20.296.  It  stands  In  a  picturesque  situation 
on  nn  isolated  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  plains  of  Anda- 
lusia ;  it  Is  well  built,  and  ha*  seven  churches,  nine  con- 
vent*, and  two  hospitals  some  Roman  antiquities  nnd  a 
beautiful  Mor>ri*h  gate.  It  hns  some  manufactures  (,f  coarse 
woollen  and  hempen  cloth,  hats,  ilue.  soap,  delft,  shoe- 
leather  and  wax  candles  |  but  most  of  them  are  in  a  de- 
lta environs  nre  very  fertile,  pa 
olives;  and  Townaend  »n>»  that 


CO,  Agra  in,  cap.  clrc.  of  «ame  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
(he  Korana  and  Dobra  with  the  Kulpa.  immediately  beyond 
the  Irmit  of  the  military  froniier,  32  in.  8.W.  Agram.  Pop„ 
Inclusive  of  lu  suburb  Dubnvncs  6300.  It  to  well  built, 
though  mostly  of  wood  ;  ha*  a  small  fortress,  originally  In- 
tended to  resist  tbe  Incursions  of  the  Turks,  and  which  to 
surrounded  by  ramparts,  trenches  and  palisade* ;  nnd  con- 
tains a  handsome  parade,  barracks,  and  arsenal.  It  ha*  five 
Catholic  churches  a  Greek  church,  a  gymnasium.  super!- 
'  r  and  girls'  schools,  a  civic  and  military  hospital,  Jcc„  and 
h  ihe  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Considerable  quantities 
af  the  liqueur  called  rttoglit  are  produced  here.   Ins  trade 


100  oil  mills  in  the  town  and  it* 
fvol.  Il_  p.  196).   It  wa*  a  place,  of  Importance 
Romans  and  Ca^ar  conferred  on  It  the  privileges  of  a  Ro- 
man city.  Under  the  Moors  it  was  ceh  hrotod  for  its  castles, 

pti         nnd  fountains  of  which  hnnlly  any  remains  now 

exiat.    (.Viftaas  ;  Imglit,  li,  47.) 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  Prance,  dep.  Morhihan,  on  a 
heicht  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  90  in.  8.E.  L'Orieat 
It  I*  remarkable  for  very  extensive  remains  of  what  is  be- 
lieved have  been  a  druidieal  monnment.  These  consist 
of  11  ranges  of  granite  stones  standing  in  lines  nearly  per- 
peadicutar  to  the  coast.  These  stones  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  from  9  to  10. pr  rhaps  20  ft.  In  height.  The  French 
writers  say  that  thev  are  generally  about  20  ft.,  and  that 
the  highest  are  22  (French)  feet  above  ground.  But  Mrs. 
Stothard  distinctly  affirm*  that  this  i*  an  exaggeration; 
that  Ihe  highest  do  not  rise  more  than  15  ft  above  ground, 
and  that  the  medium  height  i*  from  9  to  12  ft.  (Ijttun 
from  .V.T'ji.iri.fv.  p.  856.)  Their  number  to  said  to  exceed 
4000  ■  the  smallest  end  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  in  some 
instances  flat  stones,  supported  by  two  of  those  that  are 
upright,  form  vast  gateway*.  The  object,  and  the 
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of  the  conjunction  of  this  extraordinary  monument,  are 
alike  unknown.    It  hiu  exercised  thn  ingenuity  of  the  antl 
quarter  of  Bretagnc  |  bat  their  researches  have  not  been 
more  suTcessful  than  those  of  our  own  antiquaries  on  the 
subject  or  rMonehirgc. 

CARNATIC,  a  very  extensive  maritime  province  of  8. 
Hindustan,  comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territo- 
ry under  the  Madras  presidency.  It  extends  along  the  Cor- 
nniandel  const,  from  Cape  Cormortn  to  the  rtver  Gondrgnm. 
or  between  tat.  8°  and  10°  N.,  and  lone.  77°  13',  and  80° 
30'  E.,  hnvlnf  fln  the  Northern  Circa  r*,  YV.  the  Balaghnut 
ceded  districts,  the  province*  Salem  and  Coiinbatoor.  and 
the  Cochin  and  Tmvaneore  dominions,  and  S.  and  E.  the 
Indian  ocenn,  the  cult'  of  Manor,  and  the  buy  of  Bengal. 
Length  N.K.  to  8.W.  560  m.,  average  breadth  about  90  m. 
1 t*  area,  population,  divisions,  Ate.,  are  a*  follows  : 
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The  E.  Ghauts  Intertect  this  province  In  a  N.E.  or  N.  dl 
reetion  throughout  its  whole  extent  N.of  Int.  110  20*.  dl 
vkllng  It  into  the  l.'pper  and  Lower  Carnatie,  or  the  coun- 
tries above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  difTerlng,  of  course, 
greatly  In  elevation  and  proportionally  In  climate.  The 
principal  rivers,  the  Ceonar,  Palaur.  Cnvcry.  and  Vagnh  or 
Vaygaroo.  all  rise  in  the  table  land  above  the  Ghaut*,  and 
fall  Into  the  ocean  on  the  (.'ommandel.  or  E.  coast  of  India. 
The  climate  of  the  Ixiwer  Cnrnatir  W  ooe  of  the  hottest 
In  the  peninsula,  though  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  coast  It  is  sometimes  mitigated  by  sea  breezes  ;  that  of 
the  I  'pper  Carnatie  b  similar  to  thnt  of  Mysore.  The  prim- 
itive rocks  of  this  region  are  chiefly  slenite,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  felspar,  and  nil  the  soil  of  the  province  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  the  rfrArir  of  disintegrated  sienltc  mount- 
ains. Near  the  sen,  sand  nnd  loam  prevail  upon  the  sur- 
face, sparingly  intermixed  with  Ihe  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals. Elsewhere,  according  Ui  circumstnnres,  loam  is  more 
or  less  prevalent,  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  gravel 
and  sand,  strongly  Impregnated  with  Iron,  nnd  containing 
frequently  large  quantities  of  soda  and  common  salt,  which 
efflore«ce  upon  the  surface  In  dry  weather.  Near  Madras 
the  soil  is  heavy,  and  abounds  with  anil :  Ihcnee  to  Vel- 
lore.  and  In  many  other  parts,  it  is  to  sterile  as  to  nourish 
only  the  common  bread  tree  (Mrii*  aiaJirarkta).  the  RM- 
ma  mUti,  4rt.  Sice  la  the  principal  crop  In  the  low  conn 
try  ,  in  the  highlands  all  kinds  uf  small  grains  arc  cultiva- 
ted. Sugar  la  grown  only  In  small  quantities,  Ihe  soil  not 
being  rich  enough  for  the  canes.  Tobacco  and  n  little  in- 
digo are  cultivated  ;  but  the  latter  not  for  exportation.  The 
cotton  raised  is  chiefly  of  the  dwarf  kind  ((lotypinn  ktr- 
becum  Irrigation  being  here  generally  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  crops,  numerous  and  exten- 
sive tanks  have  been  eunsjruetea  In  such  districts  as  are 
not  traversed  by  considerable  rivers.  Famines  and  scarci- 
ties are  not  unfrcquent  in  this  part  of  India.  The  farms 
are  mostly  tilled  by  Sudras.  During  the  first  few  years  af- 
ter our  acquisition  of  the  Carnatie,  the  land  revenue  of  ex 
tensive  tracts  was  rented  out  to  a  set  of  middle  men  or 
temporary  zemindars,  who  underlet  certain  part*  to  the 
heads  of  villages.  That  this  system  was  not  without  Its 
defects  Is  certain;  and  partly  In  the  view  of  obviating 
the^e.  and  partly  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of 
revenue,  the  ryoticar  system  has  been  generally  Introduced. 
The  principle  of  tills  system  Is  Id  supersede  all  middle  men 
and  head  fanners,  and  to  bring  the  collector*  uito  iinmedl 
ale  contact  with  Uie  ryvU.  or  cultivators,  who  are  directly 
***«sed  with  such  a  rent  as  it  is  supposed  the  land  will 
bear:  the  more  prosperous  person*  In  a  ullage  lieing  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  nnd  tho  assessment  is  per- 
petually varying.  Notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  able 
men  by  whom  this  system  has  h.-en  r«  rwnin.mi.  .1.  It  li 
not  going  u->  far  to  say.  that  it  Is  a  corse  upon  the  country, 
and  that  till  It  be  abolished,  or  very  materially  modified, 
nothing  but  impoverishment  need  be.  looked  for.  Most  of 
the  population  are  Hindoo*  of  the  Ilrnhminical  sect ;  there 
are  comparatively  few  Mohammedans,  and  Hindoo  custom* 
are  retained  in  wonderful  purilv  throughout  the  piovinees. 
Madras,  Poodle  berry.  Tranquebar,  '1  'anjore.  Arcot,  Dlndl- 
gul,  Ave-,  am  ihe  chief  cities  and  towns.  Formerly  then 
were  a  vast  number  of  strong  Mil  fisrts ;  hot  most  of  them 
are  now  crumbling  into  ruin.  Few  provinces  exhibit  so 
many  large  temples  and  other  public  monument*  of  former 


CAROLINE. 

civilization  and  wealth  :  the  temples  are  all  built  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  and  Inclosed  within  a  four-tided  wail,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high. 

The  Moguls  first  invaded  the  Carnatie  in  1310,  but  It  was 
not  finally  In  their  possession  till  the  reign  of  Aitrungaebe. 
In  1717,  it  was  severed,  with  the  Mogul  territories  in  the 
Dcccan.  from  the  throne  of  Delhi.  After  the  wars,  which 
lasted  with  little  intermission  throughout  a  great  port  of 
Ihe  IHih  century,  the  Carnatie  was  cxnonerea  by  ihe  Brit 
ish  in  1783;  but  It  was  not  finally  ceded  to  us  till  18UJ. 
(  Hamilton'!  E.  I.  fitt..  I.,  351KI64  ;  Madrgj  W/ssaaec) 

CARNE8VILLE,  p.  «L  capital  uf  Franklin  eo,  tie.,  1 1 1 
m.  N.  Mllledgevllle.  SH5  W.  Situated  on  Steven's  creek, 
a  branch  of  the  N.  fork  of  Broad  river,  and  contains  a  court 
house,  which  cost  t*d00.  a  jail,  an  academy,  and  five  or  six 
store*.     It  «n»  fiiuniled  in  17'.4f 

CARNIOLA.  {St*  Cabmtbia  and  Cabriola.) 
CARNWATH.  a  village  of  Scotland,  E.  part  of  Lanark 
shirr,  35  m.  S.YV.  Edinburgh.  It  has  of  late  been  greatly 
Increased  and  Improved ;  the  numerous  new  nouses  that 
have  been  erected  are  handsome,  and  boll!  according  to  a 
detinue  plan  ;  and  manufacturing  industry  has  been  Intro- 
duced. The  inhab.  amount  to  about  BOO,  "the  great  body 
of  whom  are  employed  In  weaving,  nnd  dependent  on  Glas- 
gow for  employment.''  ( AVs»  s  taint.  At*.  »/  Seel.)  But 
the  par.  Is  not  leas  important  than  Ihe  town,  containing,  as 
It  does,  rich  and  apparently  inexhaustible  fields  nf  coal, 
limestone,  and  iron-stone.  The  Wilson  town  iron-works 
were  commenced  in  1790-81  ;  and.  In  1807,  the  monthly  pay 
of  ihe  workmen  employed  was  not  less  than  £3000.  (/A.) 
Owing,  however,  to  the  embarrassments  Into  which  the 
company  (the  Messrs.  Wilson)  fell.  Ihe  works,  after  lan- 
guishing some  years,  entirely  stopped  in  1812,  and  continued 
suspended  till  1821,  when,  having  passed  into  other  hands, 
they  were  revived,  and  have  ever  since  been  in  operation, 
though  mil  to  the  former  extent.  The  following  extract 
from  the  .Yra»  Statitt.  Atttmnt  contains  ample  Information 
respecting  the  busy  villages  by  which  Carnwath  Is  sur- 
rounded, and  which  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the 
lost  sixty  years.  *  Nrwbtgging  contains  a  population  of 
200,  entirely  weavers ;  Bmebead.  a  mixed  population  of  140, 
weavers  and  labourers ;  Forth.  300,  chiefly  miners,  as  being 
close  upon  WilsonUiwn  ;  and  Wilson  town  400,  miners  and 
labourers  of  all  kind*  belonging  to  the  works."  Here  Is  a 
,  plain  new  rhiirrh.  a  dissenting  chapel,  a  parochial  and 
i  other  schools,  and  n  subscription  library- 

CAROLINA  (LA),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jarn,  35  m. 
N.N.E.  Jaen  ;  lat.  38°  18*  N.,  long.  3°  3Y  W.  Pop.  2880. 
,  This  is  the  rap.  of  the  foreign  colonies  settled  In  the  Sierra 
Morcnn  In  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  The  district  where 
they  are  established  wn*  previously  a  desert,  and  abandoned 
lo  banditti ;  but  Don  Pablo  de  Olavido,  who  then  held  a 
high  office  In  the  government  of  Seville,  conceived  the 
design  of  colonising  the  8|erra  with  foreigners,  who  should 
support  themselves  by  their  own  labour.  Most  of  the  set- 
tler* were  Germans,  and  each  received  500,000  sq.  ft.  of 
land,  free  from  rent  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tithe*  only.  With  earh  allotment  the  government 
gave,  also,  ten  cows,  one  ass,  two  pigs,  two  fowls,  anil  seed 
for  the  land,  with  a  house  and  a  bakehouse.  The  settler 
was  restrained  from  disposing  of  the  land  to  any  one  In  pos- 
session of  another  lot ;  but  was  to  he  entitled  b>  another 
equal  grant  on  bringing  the  first  into  cultivation.  Bui  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  advantages,  the  scheme  ha* 
not  been  very  successful.  The  funds  assigned  to  carry  il 
into  operation  were  not  regularly  supplied,  and  the  govern- 
ment wn*  In  too  much  hnile  to  draw  a  revenue  from  the 
new  pop.  lo  reimburse  Itself  for  the  Ant  advances.  Still 
the  people  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  villagers  in 
most  other  part*  of  Spain,  being  comparatively  industrious 
suit  active.  Corn,  pasture,  potatoes,  and  cabbages,  are 
raised  in  the  spots  best  suited  to  them.  The  cottages  are 
of  better  comtructlon  than  Ihe  cabins  of  Die  Spanish  pea- 
santry, and  have  most  necessary  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture ;  and  their  Inhab..  Instead  of  sitting  wrapped  up  in 
cloak*  In  a  state  of  stupid  apathy,  are  all  busy  with  some 
thing  or  other.  They  have  assimilated  themselves  in  lan- 
guage nnd  religion  with  their  neighbours:  there  are  fifty- 
eight  of  Ihcse  townships  ( In  f  lis,  11.,  28,  rt  see. ;  MiAanc, 
CAROLINE,  county,  Md.  Situated  in  the  K  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  240  tq.  m.  Bounded  E.  bv  the  state  of 
Delaware.  W.  by  Choptank  river,  and  S.E.  by  Nantlcoke 
river.  Drained  by  ■  irjadj  .,t'  Choptank  riv.r.  It  run 
towed  In  1840,  5078  neat  cattle,  5112  sheep,  B3B7  swine; 
and  produced  24.844  bushels  of  wheat,  1V.27I  of  rye,  20U.375 
of  Indian  corn,  53,725  of  oats,  13,807  of  potatoes.  It  had 
fifty  stores,  tea  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  printlng- 
othee,  one  weekly  newsjiaper,  twenty-three  school*,  444 
scholars.  Pop. .  whites,  5334  ;  slaves,  752  ;  free  coloured, 
1720 ;  total,  7806.   Capital,  Denton. 

Caroline,  county,  Va.  Situated  In  the  E.  pari  of  the 
slate,  and  coo  tain*  800  sq.  m.    Bounded  N.E.  by  Rappa- 
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Mionock  river,  and  B.W.  by  North  Anna  river,  a  branch  of 
Pamunky  river.  Drained  by  Mattapnny  river  and  ita 
branches.  Ii  contained  In  1840,  10,339  neat  cattle,  9349 
sheep,  l«,372swlne;  nnd  produced  80,93*  bushels of  wheat, 
13.117  of  rye,  576.685  of  Indian  enrn,  1  19.986  of  oats,  18,786 
of  Dictator*,  773,743  pound*  of  tobacco,  90.003  of  coUon.  Il 
had  eighteen  sum;*,  iwcnty  four  grist-mills,  nine  saw  mills, 
four  I ■mnniM,  seventeen  academies,  370  studeuU.  thirteen 
schools,  919  achoUra.  Pop.:  whites,  0725;  stave*.  9314  j 
free,  coloured,  774  ;  total.  I7.MI3.    Capital.  Bowling  Green. 

•  tuoun,  p.  t,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  13  tn.  8.K.  Ithaca. 
130  m.  W.  by  B.  Albany.  331  \V.  Drained  by  Six  Mile 
ereek,  flowing  Into  Cayuga  lake.  The  Ithaca  and  (Jaw IMP 
rail-road  passes  through  Its  8.W.  part.  It  contains  twelve 
store*,  two  fulling-mill*,  four  grfst-mUls,  thirty 
null*,  one  otl-ailtl.  three  tanneries,  thirteen  schools,  861 
scholar*.   Pop.  9437. 

CARONDOLET.  p.  v.,  8t  l/OUia  Co ,  Mo .  134  m.  E.  Jef- 
ferson eily,  814  W.  Hituated  on  Uie  W.  aide  of  Mississippi 
river,  6  m.  below  8t.  Louis.  It  haa  a  large  common  odd, 
and  also  an  eitcnsive  tract  of  forest,  which  permanently 
belong  lit  the  owners  of  lots  in  the  village.  Il  haa  two 
academies,  24  students,  one  school.  20  scholars.  Poo.  of 
the  t.  *XKi. 

CARORA.  an  Inland  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  QgaU  in  n 
dry  and  sterile  plain,  94  m.  8.8.  W.  Ciw;  laL  10°  13  N„ 
long  70°  96'  W.  Pop.  6000.  It  is  well  built  and  contains 
three  handsome  churches  and  a  convent :  lu  climate,  though 
hot,  la  salubrious  ;  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  ■  small  rivu- 
let. Ita  vicinity  abounds  with  the  Indian  lie,  aromatic 
balsam*,  gums,  Ave  and  excellent  cochineal ;  but  these 
resources  are  neglected  for  Hie  lireeding  o|  entile,  which 
occupies  tunny  of  lite  lahab.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  and  of  hammocks  from  the  litire  of  the  «#«*** 

erfitta ;  the  inhab.  are  industrious,  and  have  a  brisk  trade 
the  products  of  their  industry  with  Coro,  Msraraybo,  and 
Canhagena.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  aro  Mcsllwos.  Mulat- 
to**, and  Indians.  Attount  of  LoismHm,  I.,  136,  137 ; 
M«L  7Vae^  xxvri„  213,  -Jl4.  asc.) 

CARPATHIAN,  or  KARPATIII AN.  MOUNTAINS,  a 
very  considerable  range,  enclosing  Hungary  on  the  N.  and 
E.,  covering  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  and  forming 
the  N.E.  portion  of  the  great  mountain  system  of  B.  Europe. 
Including  a  lower  range,  called  Kleine  Karpniliian  (Little 
Carpathians),  these  mountains  commence  on  the  left  bank 
»f  the  Danube,  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  l're*burg  ;  int.  48° 
f  N..  long.  170  «•  k.  ;  thenre  they  run  N.E.  to  the  borders 
af  BUesin,  where,  in  lal.  30'  N..  |.,ng.  I*  XV  K  ,  thev 
aiect  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  through  w  hich  they  arc 
connected  with  the  Budelrs  and  other  Bohemian  ranee*. 
After  this  they  bend  round  to  the  E.  and  U.K.,  separating 
Hungary  from  Galicia  and  the  Buckowlne,  and  Transylvania 
from  Moldavia :  they  continue  the  last  course  as  far  aa  lat. 
45°  30'  N..  long.  96°  30'  E.,  -w  here  the  main  nilge  turns  due 
•V.,  ami  forms  the  boundary  between  Transylvania  and 
Wallachka.  Finally,  about  the  long,  of  93°  E^  It  turns  8.  W.. 
and  again  meets  the  Danube  at  the  town  of  New  Orsova, 
lat.  44*>  44'  N.,  long.  9a»  3C  E.  Between  lu  extreme  points, 
therefore,  the  Carpathian  system  describes  n  curve  of  about 
900  m.,  and.  except  at  Its  B  E.  comer,  one  of  a  very  regular 
and  gradual  kind.  Its  width  b  various,  but  generally  coo 
■iderable  ;  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  across  it,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  its  course.  Is  from  Boksan.  in  the 
Uanat.  N.E.,  through  Transylvania,  to  Puttnn  in  the  Bucko- 
wlne. about  240  m.  From  the  great  8.  bend  of  the  Danube 
at  Waltzrn.  or  from  mount  Matra  (about  33  su.  E.  of  the 
bend)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vistula,  the  mountains 
Rieasute  140  m.  from  8.  to  N. ;  but  towards  the  N.R,  be- 
tween the  Upper  Thciss  and  the  sources  of  the  Dnlestr  in 
Uallcla,  they  are  not  iu«*e  tlian  70  m.;  and  on  the  W., 
between  the  riven  Wuag  and  Moravia,  ibey  arc  leas  thou 
»  m.  across.  At  a  rough  calculation,  they  may  be  said  to 
cover  90.000  *q.  m.  With  regard  to  elevation,  the  Carpa- 
thians do  not  attain  the  height  of  other  great  ranges,  as  Uie 
Caucasus,  or  the  Al|w;  the  holiest  measured  peak*  \- mr 
onder  0000  ft  The  highest  ascertained  eminences  are  in 
iie  county  of  Zips,  the  most  N.  part  of  the  chain,  between 
the  meridians  of  19°  and  21°;  and  among  these,  the  follow 
big  are  the  most  noted  : 


LrsnnitxPeak      .....  8779 

Great  Kesmark  ditto  ,  8847 

Great  Krivaa  Ridge    ....  848S 

Gold  mine  on  ditto      ....  7093 

White  Bea  Peak   7073 

Limestone  rocks,  above  the  Flelscb  Bank  6529 

Flelsch  Bank   6307 

Kohlback  ....  6307 

Grun  Bee  (Green  Lake)      .      .      .  5191 


Brook  at  the  font  of  the  Flelsch  Bank  4999 
The  lower  peaks,  and  subordinate  ranges,  vary  from  9000 
k  3000  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevation.    But  if  height 
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be  not,  ruggedneaa  ia  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  Carpa- 
thians: the  roads  among  them  are  generally  difficult,  some- 
times impracticable  for  h^r-cv ,  ,-md  ihe  wli..|e  enYct  <d  ih.  ,r 
appearance  is  one  of  great  majesty.  The  deaceut  towards 
Galicia  is  much  more  abrupt  than  that  towards  Hungary, 
and  in  the  U.K.  and  8.  Ihe  steepest  side*  of  the  mountain* 
are  towards  Moldavia  and  Wallnchta.  The  rivers  which 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Carpathian  system,  are,  on  the  N.. 
the  Vistula,  as  far  as  Ita  junction  with  lu  moat  important 
affluent  the  Han.  and  Uie  Dnlestr ;  on  Uie  E.  Ihe  Beralh ;  on 
the  8.  the  Dnnube,  fiom  ihe  mouth  of  the  Sereth  to  thai  of 
the  Morava,  which  marks  ihe  extreme  limit  of  Uie  moun- 
tains towards  the  W.  Within  these  bounds,  however,  are 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  flat  land  in  Galicia  and  Wal- 
lachca,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Hungarian 
Plain  ;  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  had  of  the  Danube  at  Orsova 
is  nothing  but  n  cleft  between  the  Carpathians  and  lire  N. 
branches  of  the  Balkhan,  and  at  tVnttzen,  In  like  manner. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  break  Uie  continuity  of  the  former 
with  the  olTthoou  of  ihe  Btyrian  Alps.  (  Tesravfea'*  7V**. 
•a  ling.,  ssusna  ;  Btm't  7>«r.  ia  Hanal  and  Trantyl^ 
paarin  ;  Ctarke'i  7>«».,  ii,  397,  ate. ;  Brigkt'§  7Vs>.  ia 
I. tier r   llunf     p.  101,  ICC. A'oraAi«.-iy'*  amd   Bright' f 

Urology.  —  The  most  ancient  rock.*  are  found  only  on  the 
highest  parts  of  ihe  Carpathians,  and  not  always  there 
(awns,  p.  902);  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  Uie  Alpine 
country  of  Zips  consisting  of  calcareous  limestone,  I  Town 
••a,  p.  348.)  Granite,  however,  forms  the  substratum,  or 
rather  the  main  bulk  and  nucleus  of  the  whole  mass,  and 
sometime*,  «van  at  slight  elevations,  lies  at  no  great  depth. 
Hornblende  In  small  quantities,  gneiss  In  much  larger,  and 
trap  very  considerably  distributed,  form  the  mass  of  the 
other  older  rocks  ;  but  the  formation  most  worUiy  of  notice 
is  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  formed  of  hardened  clay,  quartz, 
shall,  spar,  and  llihomarga,  which,  from  lu  richness  in  ore, 
has  obtained  In  Hungary  Uie  title  of  MeUllti  Hock,  and 
which  U  met  with  most  abundantly  throughout  the  whole 
range,  from  Presburg  to  Orsova.  (Bom  p.  Lime- 
stone, old  and  recent,  occurs  hi  immense  quantities,  and  In 
the  Alpine  regions,  Tuwnson  found  stratified  rocks  of  the 
first  kind,  of  Uie  amazing  thickness  of  2100  ft,  ( 7>«a  p. 
335.)  Basalt  porphyry,  porphyrillc  basalt,  jasper,  petrosilez, 
lava,  obsidian,  and  a  w  hole  htsjt  of  substances,  volcanic, 
and  Uie  result  of  aqueous  deposition,  are  scattered  in  lb« 
wildest  ronliiMofi  among  the  lower  ranges,  giving  unques 
tionable  evidence  of  ihe  extensivr  agency  of  both  fire  and 
water,  but  so  little  defined,  that  the  best  observers  decline 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  appear- 
ances. (Bom,  p.  902-914,  H  pit. ;  7Va>a*«a,  p.  273-303, 
rt  pas$.)  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  more  recant 
formations,  as  sandstone,  ttx.,  observable  In  other  countries, 
ate  singularly  scarce  lu  the  Carpathian*.  (Bom,  p.  aw, 
211.  ate.) 

Jlytirographt  —  These  mountains  form  the  dividing  line 
bciwcen  important  river  systctna.  The  N.  faces  give  birth 
to  the  Vistula  and  Dnlestr ;  hot  with  Uiese  exceptions,  no 
river  that  reaches  the  sea  has  lu  source  with  them.  The 
nffluenu  of  these  two.  from  the  N.  slope,  are.  however,  ex- 
tremely numerous,  though  not  comparable  to  those  that 
pour  from  Uie  H.  and  E.  faces,  to  swell  Uie  stream  of  the 
Danube,  to  which  river,  also,  the  drainage  of  the  N.W.faca 
Is  conveyed,  w  ith  the  exception  of  an  Insignificant  portion, 
w  hich  finds  lu  w  a>  lo  the  Oder.  The  running  water  of 
the  Carpathians  belongs,  then,  lo  two  systems,  the  Black 
sen  and  ihe  BalUr  ;  and  there  arc  no  lands  better  irrigated 
than  those  over  which  It  flows ;  Uie  Theisa,  Maros.  Alula, 
and  many  others,  would  be  called  Important  rivers  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  smaller  streams  and  sub  tribu- 
taries are  absolutely  Innumerable.  (Arc  Daxcat,  Vistula, 
Dnikstx,  HukoaKv,  Jlc.) 

Mineral  Produetioni. — The  sides  of  the  Carpathians  an 
rich  In  the  productions  of  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
abound  in  animals  of  the  most  useful  kind.  The  decom- 
posed volcanic  matter,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
soil,  accounts  for  the  first,  and  consequently  for  the  second 
of  these  results.  The  particulars  of  both  will  be,  however, 
better  treated  of  under  Uie  heads  of  the  different  countries 
through  which  the  mountains  run.  (St*  Huxoart.  Teas 
sTLVAXtA.  Gaucia.  ate.)  It  Is  Intended  here  to  restrict 
ourselves  lo  a  brief  account  of  their  mineral  wealth,  la 
which  respect  they  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  various 
ranges  of  Europe.  Nearly  every  metal,  and  all  In  abun- 
dance, are  produced  in  the  Carpathians.  The  richer  mines 
of  Transylvania  and  Uie  Banat  yield  for  1  ewt  of  ore  Its 
oz.  of  gold,  and  68  ox.  of  silver  (Bern,  p.  102),  and  all  the 
mountains  of  these  beautiful  countries  are  full  of  sign*  of 
undiscovered  metals.  It  appears,  however,  that  native  gold 
and  silver  U  scarce,  except  In  Uie  B.E.  districts,  but  all  the 
other  ores  are  mixed  with  these  precious  metal*  throughout 
the  whole  range.  (Bom.  p.213.  «17.)  <1arke  says  (u,978,) 
that  the  stamping  w  orks  at  Behemnltx  employ  1000  han> 
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x,  Meh  hammer  stamping  three  quintal*  of  ore  per  day  ; 
Che  return  averaging  13,(100  florin*  per  month,  clear  profit  in 
UV  government.  It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  a  detail 
tf  till  the  wealth  of  three  mountains;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
topper,  iron.  lead,  r,.halt.  untiuiony,  tulphnr.  and  saltpetre, 
irr  found  in  large  quantities :  cinnabar  ntso  appear*,  but 
•ot  hi  sufficient  abundance  to  tempt  the  miner ;  and  in 
nnny  pi  are  j  there  are  lone  Deists  of  coal.  Rock-salt  Is 
U«o  one  of  the  treasures  of  these  mountains.  The  Polish 
silncs  of  Oallcla  have  lung  been  Turnout,  and  from  all  ap 
srarxnee*.  their  treasure*  nxe  actually  Inexhaustible,  In  a 
word,  the  Carpathians  appear  to  be  one  extensive  mine, 
where  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  metallic  wealth  are  pro 
lurcil ;  in  addition  to  which,  their  recesses  yield  the  opal. 
Me  of  the  noblest  nnd  most  valuable  of  gem*.  ( Horn,  p.  Pit. 
l>.  315.  n  put. ;  r.  u-n—..  p.  3a'i-:uo,  r.-  391  tt  i«u.; 

VUrkl    I-  ,  ti5rj  >>>      /.V,4'V   |v  II'.  !-.' 

A'astr.— The  Carpathians  were  known  to  the  anclenls, 
ati'l  by  Ibeir  present  name.  Kuetrirrs  (Ptalemf,  AU  5i ;  ami 
Mr  >  applied  the  same  name  to  that  pact  of  the  Medlterra 
Mhii  which  lie*  about  the  Mnnd  ol  Rlusles.  (  Ptalrmy.  v., 
I ;  strata.  x„  48H  )  lis  etymology  Is  not  very  clear ;  but 
Buubo,  in  speaking  of  the  sea,  calls  it  also  Carpathian 
(Kpu'c  .(>>,, ;  ami  though  It  be  not  very  easy  to  connect  the 
Me  is  of  thirst-  mount  ilns  with  that  of  the  mimic  shore  of 
A»i»  Minor,  it  >-  something  remarkable  that  the  Merman 
leiui  tor  the  former  is  Krapack.  of  which  the  Greek  of 
6«abn  seeNis  only  a  softened  form.  Tho  lltingnrian  name 
tor  ilu-se  mountain*  is  Taira. 

( '  AKPENTARIA  (Gutr  or),  an  extensive  ami  of  the 
»e  i.  d'T|,|\  i.i.l,  nhii"  iln-  .\  ri.:i.|  ,  |  Vw  ll.  ll.iml,  he  t  wren 
KJC  40'  and  17°  30*  h.  Int.,  ami  137°  and  142°  R.  long.  No 
settlements  have,  ns  yet.  been  founded  on  its  coasts. 

CAItPENTRAS,  a  city  of  Franco,  dep.  Vaueluse.  rap. 
•frond.,  lu  an  ugreenb'e  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Ven- 
tnut.  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Auzon,  IS  m.  N.B.  Avig- 
non :  int.  W  3*  38"  N.,  long.  SP  <g  43"  E.  Pop.  9334.  The 
Imvu  i-  surrounded  by  high  malls  In  good  repair,  flanked 
by  several  towers,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  la  that 
surmounting  the  part  f  Orange.  It  is  well  built,  but  the 
streets  ore  narrow,  winding,  and  filthy.  There  are  some 
good  houses  without  lite  walls.  In  the  suburbs.  It  is  well 
»•!..  <!  with  fountains,  and  water  w  conveyed  Into  the 
etty  by  two  aqueducts,  one  constructed  hy  Clement  V'.,  and 
one  by  the  town.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The 
principal  public  bulld'ngs  are  the  hospital,  erected  in  1757. 
Without  the  walls;  the  cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  pile,  with 
•  spire  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  the  ancient  episcopal 
p  uit'  ■•,  now  tho  palace  of  justice  :  contiguous  to  the  latter 
as  nn  ancient  triumphal  arch.  There  Is  also  a  public  wash 
lug  h'«isc.  theatre.  ate.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary Jarisdtetion.  and  ho*  a  ilernrtm.  ntal  college,  a  Jewish 
syuugngue,  a  society  of  ntrnl  economy,  n  public  library, 
with  33.UU0  vols.,  and  some  valuable  manuscripts.  It  has 
distilleries,  dye-works,  tanneries,  nnd  madder  mills,  with 
fabrics  of  soap  and  aqu-ifortis;  nnd  has  a  considerable 
trailc  In  silk,  madder,  and  excellent  fruit*. 

Carpeolrasrs  very  ancient,  having  been,  under  the  Romans, 
a  principal  town  of  Gullla  NarboncnsK  It  was  succes- 
sively attacked  and  ptlliigcd  by  the  Vandals,  Iximberds. 
Saracens,  and  other  barbarians.  During  the  residence  of 
the  popes  at  Avignon,  tt  began  to  revive;  nnd  was.  for  a 
short  period,  under  Clement  V.,  the  sent  of  the  holy  see. 
The  bishopric  of  Carnenints.  said  to  have  been  founded  In 
Uie  3d,  was  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
( Hugo,  art.,  lauduae.  Diet.  drop.  Art.) 

CARRARA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Ma««a,  on  the  La- 
venxn.  about  .Ia  Bt.  rrom  the  Meditermnean,  and  80  m. 
W.N.W.  Florence.  Pop.  GOOD.  It  hns  an  unflnstlied  cathe- 
dral, several  churches,  n  convent,  and  an  academy  of 
sculpture.  Several  artists  have  fixed  their  residence  here, 
attracted  by  the  convenience  of  obtaining  marble  almost 
eo.t  free;  and  the  sole  of  rude  marble  and  of  articles  of 
sculpture  forms  an  important  branch  of  truffle. 

The  marble  quarries  from  which  this  town  derive*  Its 
enure  celebrity  nnd  Importance,  have  been  wrought  from 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  probably  from  n  still  more  remote 
epoch.  They  are  found  in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  hills 
which  unite  In  the  Mont*  Sngro.  The  beds  of  the  dove- 
coloured  (Aardtglto)  marble  are  the  nearest  to  tho  town. 
Higher  up  the  valley  are  the  beds  of  white  marble.  Only 
»  tew  of  these  beds  produce  marble  of  such  a  grain  and 
transparency  as  to  be  highly  prized  by  the  statuary  j  and  If 
the  quanvmen  succeed  In  obtaining  one  block  in  ten  that 
preserves  throughout  a  B'hmI  roh.iir,  the\  nr.-  -  .n-ri.  ,1.  r*t,|| 
higher  up.  the  marble  become*  of  a  dull,  dead  colour  ;  but 
of  this  much  larger  blocks  may  be  obtained.  The  principal 
quarries  of  veined  marble  are  In  a  parallel  valley.  Not- 
withstanding tbe  vast  quantities  that  have  been  dug  up 
aaace  these  quarries  began  to  bo  wrought,  the  supply  of 
marble  In  this  district  seems  to  be  now  as  inexhaustible  as 
About  isuu  men  are.  or  lately  were,  employed  In 
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the  quarries.  It  la  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  Carrara  marble  would  be  much  greater  were  it  not  for 
the  lieavy  duty  imposed  on  its  export  This  has  led  to  the 
opening  of  rival  quarries  at  Serrsvezza  and  In  other  parts 
of  Italy.  (QraaVr's  Italy,  h..  45;  A.moniTr  Italy,  p  576; 
Hamnn/r'n  It r port  on  the  Xtatistin  «f  Tuscany.  A-e.,  p.  53.) 

CARHIREAN  SEA  U  the  name  given  to  that  arm  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  Included  between  the  Carrlbee  islands 
on  the  E.,  llavtl  and  Jamaica  on  the  N'..  Gaatlniala  on  the 
W.,  and  the  N.  coast  ofS.  America  on  the  S. 

CAR  III  II KK  ISLANDS,  or  LESSER  ANTILLES,  thr 
■a me  sometimes  given  to  that  portion  of  the  W.  Indies  that 
include*  the  vast  chain  of  islands  which  extends,  in  a  circu- 
lar sweep,  from  Anguila  cm  the  N.  to  Trinidad  on  the  8. 
They  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward  and  the  more 
S.  |MiriHni  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  principal  island*, 
reckoning  from  the  N.,  nre  St.  Christophers,  Antigua,  Gua 
i  daloupe,  Dominica.  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbadocs,  St 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad.  They  derived 
their  name  from  having  been  mostly  occupied,  at  the  period 
of  their  discovery,  by  a  tribe  of  Indiana,  called  Carrib*  or 
l '.inil.ees,  now  nearly  evtinrt.  The  render  will  hnil  an  ci 
reltent  account  of  the  Carrlbs  in  Edward's  Hut.  of  tkt  H'. 
India*,  bonk  1.,  cap  t. 

CARRICKPER(;CS,  a  part.  bar.  and  sea  port  of  Ireland, 
co.  Antrim,  prov.  I'lster,  on  Carrickfergus  bay,  or  Beirut 
lougii.  95  m.  N.  Dublin.  9  m.  N.N.E.  Belfast  Pop.  in  1K1. 
8088 ;  in  1S31.  SOW;  and  In  1(04.1*800;  of  whom  1387  were 
of  the  Established  church,  6499  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
974  Roman  Catholics.  The  castle,  on  a  rock  projecting  Into 
the  sea,  was  built  or  inurh  strengthened  by  the  English 
shortly  after  their  lint  landing  m  Ireland  under  Strong  bow. 
King  William  londed  here  on  the  14tli  of  June.  Ifi9i),  10  days 
previously  to  the  battle  of  the  Boy  ne.  In  1760.  It  surrendered 
to  a  French  naval  force  under  Thtirot  who  soon  after 
evacuated  It  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  squadron 
under  Commodore  Eliot,  by  winch  Thurot's  squadron  was 
raptured,  after  an  engagement  In  which  he  lost  his  Uf*. 
On  the  -Mth  of  April.  1778,  Paal  Jones  captured  the  Drake 
sloop  of  war  in  the  bay  ;  but  sailed  olf  without  making  any 
hostile  attempt  on  the  town. 

Carrtekfcrgus  consists  of  the  town  within  the  walls,  parts 
of  which  still  remain  ;  and  of  suburbs  on  the  K.  ana  W. 
sides,  called  tbe  Scotch  and  Irish  quarters.  It  Is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  a  respectable,  though  antiquated  appearance ; 
It  Is  not  lighted,  and  Is  but  Indifferently  supplied  with  water. 
The  church,  a  large  cruciform  building,  with  a  fine  modern 
spire,  has.  In  one  of  the  transepts,  a  large  mural  monument 
of  the  Donngnl  family ;  there  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
rliapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents,  Methodists,  Covenanters,  rmil  t'minrinns.  The  cna 
tie,  kept  up  ns  a  fortress  and  magazine,  haa  a  number  of 
heavy  guns  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  Is  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  foot  The  town  and  the  adjoining  district,  con- 
taining 16,700  arse*  forms  a  co.  Independent  of  that  of 
Antrim,  within  which  It  Is  enclosed  on  every  tide,  except 
towards  the  sea.  By  lis  ruling  charter,  granted  by  James  I. 
In  1613,  who  alac,  la  1633,  granted  It  a  charter  of  the  staple, 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  sheriffs,  sixteen  alder- 
men, twenty  two  burgesses,  and  an  Indefinite,  number  of 
freemen,  who  were  classed  in  eight  guilds,  now  kept  up 
only  In  form.  It  returned  two  mem.  to  tbe  Irish  H.  of  C. : 
nnd  sends  one  mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  (J.  Registered 
electors,  In  1H38-30,  1431.  The  mayor,  as  admiral  of  th* 
libertiea,  has  jurisdiction  along  the  coast  from  Falrhead,  co. 
Antrim,  to  Beer  looms,  co.  Down.  The  assizes  for  co.  An- 
trim are  held  here  In  the  court-house  In  tho  county  prison, 
a  lnrge  and  expensive,  but  III  arranged  building.  There  la 
a  small  local  police.  The  rural  district  la  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  and  In  it  is  lougb  Mourne,  covering  90 
ncres,  at  an  elevation  of  556  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Tanning  Is  carried  on  In  a  considerable  extent:  a  distillery 
paid  duty  In  IH36  for  15,483  gallons  of  whiskey.  Titer* 
were  in  the  town.  In  1839,  two  cotton  mills,  and  one  flu 
ditto ;  the  former  employing  35fl,  and  the  latter  113  hands. 
The  i  N  hub.  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  concourse 
of  strangers  at  the  assizes,  and  during  the  bathing  season  ; 
and  from  the  fisheries.  Excepting  haddock,  all  kinds  of 
fish  that  frequent  the  Irish  const  are  abundant ;  as  are 
oysters  celebrated  for  size  and  flavour,  scollops  and  lob- 
ster*. A  pier  has  been  lately  built  for  the  use  of  the  fish- 
ermen ;  but  It  Is  defective.  In  not  being  accessible  at  low 
water.  The  greater  part  of  the  fish  Is  sent  by  land  to  Bel 
fast  for  sale.  Markets  ore  held  in  an  antiquated  market- 
house  on  Saturdays  ;  fair*  on  12th  May  and  1st  November. 
A  branch  of  the  Northern  Bank  was  opened  In  1836.  Post- 
office  revenue  In  IH30,  £337 ;  in  1836,  £435.  Two  caravan,. 
conveying  ten  passenger*  each,  and  ten  car*  conveying 
four  passengers  each,  ply  daily  to  Belfast ;  nnd  Iwn 
coach**,  with  ten  passengers  each,  daily  to  I. am-  The 
port  was  long  the  chief  mart  on  this  part  of  the  coast; 
but  in  1637,  the  corporation  having  sold  Its  exclusive  prhi 
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trees  to  the  rrown,  ihc  business  has  since  been  almost 
wholly  transferred  to  Belfast;  it*  im.li-  being,  at  present, 
confined  to  the  import  of  cool,  and  ihc  export  of  cattle,  and 
gram.  Shipping  in  1835,  MOO  tons.  Tlvc  largest  veasels 
ma)  enter  the  bay  at  low  water,  but  are  prevented  from 
discharging  at  the  town,  through  the  want  of  a  landing-pier, 
w  iili  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  the  inhnb.  exhibit  striking  indication* of  their  Scutch 
descent.  The  lower  classes  are  industrious,  frugal,  and 
honest.  Though  wealthy  residents  arc  not  numerous,  many 
■re  in  n  stale  of  respectable  independence  ;  moat  Industrious 
peisous  attain  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and 
very  few  arc  in  a  slate  of  destitution.  (JU'l»kimi*'t  Car- 
rickfrrgiu  ;  Stat.  Surv.  ;  Fithrrm  Rep.  ;  /tai/wav  Rep.) 

CARR1CKMACROHS,  an  int.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Momv 
ghan,  prov.  Ulster,  46  ra.  N.W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.  In  1821, 
1641 ;  in  I  -,  1 1  2979.  It  consist*  of  one  long  street,  in  which 
is  the  church,  a  R.  Catli.  chapel,  which  serves  as  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  R.  Cath.  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house.  A  grammar  school,  endowed  by  l*ord 
Weymouth,  Is  now  (1838)  being  rebuilt.  There  Is  also  a 
dispensary,  a  mendicity  society,  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  bride- 
Well.  Petty  sessions  arc  held  every  loctnlghl:  a  party  of 
the  constabulary  Is  stationed  here.  There  is  a  lanyard,  a 
brewery,  and  a  distillery  ,  which  last  paid  duty.  In  1830,  on 
168.300  gailonl  of  spirits ;  dutv  »ia  alto  paid  oil  M.9G4 
bushels  of  malt.  Markets  nre  held  on  Thursdays,  and  on 
corn  on  Wednesdays  und  Saturdays:  fairs  on  37  May.  10 
July,  27  Sept.,  9  Nov,  and  1U  lice.  Post-office  revenue  In 
1830.  £398;  in  1838,  £471.  The  mall-coach  from  Dublin 
to  Londonderry  passes  through  the  town;  and  a  mall  ear, 
carrying  at  an  average  two  passengers  each  trip,  plies  daily 
to  Duodalk.    (Stat.  Surer*  ;  Railway  Rep.) 

CARRICK-ON-SI1ANNON,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland. 

EConnaught,  cos.  Leitrim  and  Roscommon,  oa  the 
aon,  85  m.  W.N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1831,  1673;  In 
1830,  1438.  Pop.  of  par.  17.093;  of  which,  2001  arc  of  the 
cstab.  church,  and  13,003  R.  Cath.  It  lies  principally  on 
the  Leitrim  bank  of  the  river,  being  connected  with  a  smnU 
suburb  on  the  Roscommon  side  hv  a  bridge ;  and  has  a  new 
chnrch.  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  two  Methodist  meeting-houses, 
and  a  co.  infirmary  and  dispensary .  It  was  incorporated 
by  Jamea  I.  in  1613,  under  a  provost,  twelve  burgesses,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  freemen;  and  returned  two  mem. 
to  the  Irish  II.  of  C. ;  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union. 
The  assizes  for  the  co.  Leitrim,  of  which  it  is  the  co.  town, 
are  held  here,  as  are  general  sessions,  in  Jan.  and  July,  and 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  county  court- 
house, Jail,  and  bridewell,  are  in  the  town.  A  party  of  the 
constabulary'  '»  stationed  here  ;  and  it  has  an  infantry  bar- 
rack. A  smart  trade  in  butter,  grain,  and  provisions,  is  ear- 
ned on  by  the  Shannon,  now  rendered  navigable  Vi  Lough 
Alleu.  Yarn  Is  also  manufactured. 
Thursdays.  In  an  enclosed  market -\ 
Jan.,  20  Mar..  12  May,  6  June,  II  Aug. 
Nov.,  and  16  Dec.  Post-office  revenue  in  IKtfi.  £355 ;  in 
1836.  £811.  The  mall  coach  from  Ihiblin  to  Sllgo  passes 
through  the  town  ;  and  a  mail  car  pile*  dailv  to  <  a«hc  irri 
gan.  conveying,  at  an  average,  two  pna*eni:ci*  every  trip. 
(Stat.  Surv.  ;  Railway  Hip: 

CARRICK  ON  SU1R,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Muniter,  co*  Tippemry  and  Waterford,  on  the  Snlr.  85  m. 
8.W.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  (1831)  7466:  (1831)9636:  being 
almost  wholly  R.  Cath.  The  town,  situate  at  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Golden  Vale,  and  near  the  Junction  of  the 
cos.  Ttppcrary,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  consists  of  on  open 
area  nirrounded  wltli  houses,  and  n  long  street  lending  to  a 
bridge  across  the  river,  connecting  it  with  the  suburb  of 
Carrick  beg,  formerly  C.-mogriffin,  in  co.  Waterford.  It 
has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  an  abbey,  a  Bonnery. 
a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  an  almshouse,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Karl  of  Or- 
monde. Some  traces  of  the  town  wall*  are  still  visible. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Ormonde  family  till  the  close  of  last  century ; 
but  all  traces  of  It  have  now  disappeared,  ami  the  labour- 
ing pop.  are  very  poor  and  miserable.  Tanning  and  brew- 
ing are  still  carried  on;  duty  was  paid  m  1836  for  13.941 
bushels  of  malt ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain 
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and  provisions.  Large  vessels  come  up  the  Sulr  to  Piltown. 
about  4  m.  lower  down,  whence  their  cargoes  arc  conveyed 
to  the  town  by  lighters.  A  local  act,  lately  passed,  author- 
ises river  improvements,  which.  If  effected,  will  enable 
vessels  of  larger  tonnage  to  discharge  at  the  town.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  every  fortnight.  A  party  of  the  constab- 
ulary is  stationed  here.  Market*  ore  held  on  Saturdays; 
fairs  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month.  A  branch  of 
the  National  Bank  was  opened  in  1833.  The  post-office 
revenue  in  1830  was  £613,  and  in  1836,  £716.  By  a  grant  of 
William  111.  the  par.  la  exempted  from  co.  rates.  A  mail- 
and  a  car,  from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  pass  dally 


roach  and  a  cor,  from  Watet 
through  the  town ;  as  do  cars 
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CARROL  county,  N.  II.  Situated  In  the  K.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  350  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Winui 
piacogee  lake.  It  has  Squam  hike  on  its  W.,  border,  and 
contains  Osstpcc  lake  and  other  ponds.  Drained  by  Hear, 
I 'amp,  and  Saco  river*  and  their  branches.  Swift  and  Pig- 
warket  river*  are  branches  of  Saco  river.  Ossipee  mount- 
ain is  in  Its  W.  part.  Formed  from  the  N.  part  of  Stratford 
co*  since  1840.   The  statistics  are  included  in  that  county. 

Carroll,  county,  Md.  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Patapsco 
river.  Drained  by  branches  of  Monucocy  river.  It  con- 
tained in  1840.  11.013  neat  caule.  12.565  abeep.  33.311 
swine ;  and  prodoced  180.804  bushels  of  w  heat,  72.091  of 
rye,  234,384  of  Indian  corn,  209,230  of  onis.  112,171  of  po- 
tatoes, 238,560  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  bad  fifty  four  stores, 
seven  fulling-mills,  two  wool  I  en -factories,  two  cotton  fac 
lories,  with  24)33  spindles;  thirty-one  flooring-mills,  thirty- 
seven  grist  mills,  slit>  one  «u\\  mills,  three  oil-mills,  four 
paper-mills,  one  rope  walk.  tw>i>ty-*ix  tanneries,  twenty- 
eight  distilleries,  cue  brewery,  m  potlerieic  two  printing- 
offices,  two  weekly  newspaper*,  two  academies,  39  stu 
dents,  fourteen scln sils.  334  scholars.  Pop. :  whites;  15.221 
slaves,  1133;  free  coloured,  **»-,  total.  17,241.  Capital. 
Westminster. 

Carroll,  county.  Ga.   Situated  toward  the  N.W.  pan 
of  the  state,  ond  contains  800  sq.  m.    Bounded  S.E.  by 
Chattahoochee  river.   Drained  by  branchea  of  Tallapoosa 
river.  This  county  was  ceded  In  the  U.  States  by  the  I'her- 
okeea  in  1833.   It  contained  in  1840,  9573  neat  cattle.  3345 
sheep,  15,173  swine ;  and  produced  24.552  bushels  of 
wheat,  336,840  of  Indian  corn.  14.439  of  oats,  C950  of  poul- 
tries, 14,456  pounds  of  tobacco,  354J189  of  eothm.    It  hod 
I  fourteen  stores,  produced  gold  to  the  amount  of  917,370; 
I  thirteen  smelting-house*.  four  furnaces,  four  eotton-fac 
{  lories,  with  Arty-four  spindles;  one  flou  ring-mill,  sixteen 
grist  mill*,  ten  saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries, 
two  academies.  36  students,  twenty  schools,  441  scholars. 
Pop. :  white*.  4733 ;  slaves,  523 ;  free  coloured  5 ;  total,  5238. 

Carroll,  county.  Miss.  Situated  a  little  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  anil  contains  950  sq.  m.  Bounded  W. 
by  Yaxoo  river,  and  S.E.  by  Big  Black  river,  by  branches) 
of  both  of  which  it  h  drained.  It  contained  In  1840,  16,651 
neat  cattle,  4137  aheep,  21,937  swine ;  and  produced  6088 
bushels  of  wheat,  455.205  of  Indian  corn,  10,340  of  oats, 
35,743  of  potatoes,  3.342,051  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  sev- 
enteen stores,  two  flouring- mill*,  twenty-two  grist-mills, 
eight  saw  mills,  seventeen  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one 
weekly  ncwspa|*r,  one  college,  60  students,  three  acade- 
mies, 165  students,  eleven  schools,  867  scholars.  Pom.: 
whites.  5136 ;  slave,  5344  ;  free  coloured,  1 ;  total,  10,481. 
Capitol  Ciirmllton. 

t'AKHot  I  .  parish.  I...  Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1100  sq.  m.  Hounded  E.  Mississippi  riv- 
er. Drained  by  bayou  Macon,  and  Tensas  river.  It  con 
mined  in  I  —  t",  5670  neat  cattle.  10,414  swine;  and  fund  need 
l(>V.K)  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  12,971  cf  potatoes,  8.476.800 
■  pounds  of  cotton.  Ithnd  one  saw-mill,  one  school,  18  schol- 
ar*. Pop. :  whiles.  1146;  slaves,  3083;  free  coloured,  9; 
total.  4337.   Capital,  Providence. 

Carroll,  county.  Tenn.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  960  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Big  Handy  river, 
a  branch  of  Tenness*  river,  and  branchea  of  Obion  river, 
flowing  into  Ihc  Mississippi  It  contained  in  1840,  47.163 
neat  cattle,  30,635  aheep.  65.349  sw  ine  ;  and  produced 
684,691  bnshela  of  wbent,  698.340  of  Indian  corn.  74.079  of 
oat*.  34J20of  potatoes,  868,464  pounds  of  lobar*,..  315,338 
of  cotton.  It  had  thirteen  stores,  three  flouring- mil  Is,  sev- 
enteen grist-mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  nine  tanneries,  eight 
distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  thir- 
ty-five schools.  933  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  10,114 ;  slaves, 
3318;  free  coloured.  30;  total.  12.362. 

Carroll,  county,  K>  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  140  sq.  ni.  Bounded  N.  by  Ohio  rive*. 
Watered  bv  Kentucky  river.  It  contained  in  1840,  4393 
neat  cattle.  3944  sheep,  11.185  swine;  and  produced  31.888 
bushel*  of  wheat,  1895  of  rye,  196\229  of  Indian  corn,  18,030 
of  oats.  5636  of  potatoes,  235,080  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had 
eleven  stores,  three  grist-mill*,  live  saw  mill*,  three  tav- 
neriea,  six  schools,  314  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  313;  staves, 
731.  free  coloured.  23 ;  total,  3966. 

Carroll,  county,  O.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  400  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Sandy  river  and  Co- 
no!  ten  creek.  It  contained  in  1840,  13JMI  neat  cattle, 
23.382  sheep.  16,519  swine -,  and  produced  233,488  bushel* 
of  wheat,  32,368  of  rye,  137.939  of  Indian  corn,  13.393  of 
buckwheat,  318,378  of  oats.  38,164  of  potatoes.  It  had  six- 
teen ■tores,  live  flouring-mills,  eleven  grist  mills,  fourteen 
saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  four  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two 
two  weekly  i 
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students,  twenty  three  schools,  681  schaars.    Pop.  18,106. 
Caprtal  Carrollum. 

Cmni.i.  county,  la.  Situated  towards  ihe  N.  \V  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  380  aq.  m.  Watered  by  Wabash 
river,  and  Deer,  Rock,  and  Wild  Cat  creeks.  Organized  in 
1828.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  through  It  along 
the  Wabash  river.  It  contained  in  1840,  7903  neat  cattle, 
5M8  sheep.  17.443  swine  j  and  produced  60,172  bushels  of 
wheat,  2414  of  rye,  298,331  of  Indian  corn.  76,636  of  oats, 
26,736  of  potatoes,  77,630  pounds  of  sugar,  3773  of  tobacco. 
It  had  twenty  stores,  thrvc  llniiring-untl*,  ten  grist-mills, 
thirty  saw-mills,  seven  tanneries,  five  distilleries,  one  pot- 
ten .  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one 
academy,  60  student*,  eleven  schools,  'J*  scholars.  Pop. 
7819.   Capital,  Delphi. 

Carroll,  county,  111.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  44S  sq.  m.  Hounded  W.  by  Mississippi 
river.  Drained  by  Plum  and  Rush  creeks.  It  contained  In 
1840,  9j2  neat  cattle,  437  sheep,  2,3*5  swine ;  and  produced 
7336  bushels  of  wheat,  36,530  of  Indian  corn.  10.150  ofoata, 
7805  of  potatoes.  It  had  seven  stores,  four  schools,  100 
scholars.    Pop.  1023.   Capital.  Savanna. 

Carroll,  county,  Mo.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  stati-,  and  contains  700  sq.  m.  Hounded  8.  by  Missouri 
river,  and  N  E.  by  Grand  river.  Drained  by  Waronda  riv- 
er, which  flows  Into  Missouri  river,  and  by  branches  of 
Grand  rim.  It  contained  In  1840,  3652  neat  cattle.  2113 
sheep.  16,883  swine,  and  produced  1 100  bushels  of  wheat, 
141.735  of  Indian  corn,  10,545  of  not*.  6401  of  potatoes, 
7320  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  eight  stores,  Ave  grist-mills, 
three  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  one  dirtillerv.  one  school,  26 
scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  2155;  slaves,  268;  total,  2423. 
Capital,  Carrollton. 

Carroll,  county,  Ark.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
slate,  and  contains  1650  sq.  in.  Drained  by  branches  of 
White  river  and  by  Little  Red  river.  It  contained.  In  1840, 
4300  nrat  cattle,  2038  sheep,  10.420  swine :  and  produced 
4462  tunnels  of  wheat,  119.531)  of  Indian  corn.  1252  ofoata, 
4828  of  potatoes,  6995  pounds  of  tobacco.  6754  of  cotton.  It 
had  nine  stores,  twelve  grist  mills,  one  «aw-mlll,  three  dis- 
tilleries, eight  schools,  185  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  2707; 
slaves,  137  ;  total,  2844.   Capital,  Carrollton. 

Carroll,  p.  L  Coos  co„  N.  H..  99  n>.  N.  Concord.  560 
W.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  White  mountains,  on  the 
N.W.  side.  Chartered  In  1772.  It  contains  a  Free-will 
llaptWt  church,  two  schools,  75  scholars.    Pop.  218. 

Carroll,  p.  t.,  Chautauque  co,  N.  Y  .  336  m.  W.  by  S. 
Albany,  313  W.  Drained  by  Conewango  creek,  which 
flows  S.  into  Alleghany  river.  It  contains  three  stores,  two 
grist-mills,  twenty-two  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  ten 
schools.  505  scholars.   Pop.  1649. 

Carroll,  t..  York  co..  Pa.  It  contains  three  stores,  three 
grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  six  distilleries. 
Pop.  771. 

Carroll,  L,  Washington  co..  Pa.  It  contains  fourteen 
■tores,  three  tanneries,  two  schools,  70  scholars.  Pop. 
1235. 

Carroll,  L,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.  It  contains  two  saw- 
mills, Ave  schools,  150  scholars.   Pop.  696. 

Carroll,  t,  Perry  co..  Pa.  It  contains  two  stores,  two 
falling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist-mills,  eleven  saw  mills,  seven  schools,  315  scholars. 
Pop.  1100. 

CARROLLTON.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ga  .  131  m. 
W.N.W.  Mllledgevllle,  719  W.  It  contains  a  court-house. 
Jail,  three  stores,  and  about  twelve  dwellings. 

Carrolltor,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pickens  co.,  A  In  .  42  m.  W. 
Tuscaloosa,  860  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Lnbbub 
creek,  a  branch  of  Little  Torubtgbee  river.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  and  other  county  buildings. 

Carrolltor,  p.  v_  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Miss.,  92  m. 
N.  by  K.  Jackson,  979  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Big 
Bandy  creek,  a  branch  of  Yalabusha  river,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  and  a  few  dwellings. 

Carrolltor,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Ark..  212  m. 
N.N.W.  Little  Rock.  1146  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
a  branch  of  White  river,  and  contains  the  county  build- 
ings. 

Carrollton,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Mo..  124  m. 
N.W.  Jefferson  city,  1018  W.   Situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
Wy  aeon  da  river,  six  miles  from  its  entrance  Inio  Missouri 
river.    It  has  a  neat  brick  court-house,  and  about  300  In 
habitant*. 

Carrolltor,  p.  v..  Centre  t-,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  O., 
125  m.  N.K.  Columbus.  296  W.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
several  stores,  a  printing-office  Ismiine  n  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  6UH  inhabitants. 

Carrolltor,  p.  v..  Greene  co..  III..  69  m.  SAY.  Spring 
(told,  834  W.  It  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  borders  of  a 
prairie,  and  has  a  neat,  brick  court-bouse,  four  churches, 
one  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Re- 
i ;  twenty-three  stores,  two  steam  flouring  mills,  two 
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steam  saw  mills,  many  neat  dwellings,  thirty  schools,  120 
scholars.    Pop.  667. 

CARRON.  a  village  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its  iron 
works,  co.  Sterling.  2  m.  N.P..  Falkirk,  on  the  Carron,  a 
stream  which  falls  Into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth. 
The  iron-works  were  first  set  on  foot  In  1760.  The  Carron 
company,  which  la  chartered,  had  an  original  capital  of 
£50,000  sterU  divided  into  600  shares  ;  but  that  is  under 
stood  to  have  been  greatly  augmented  since  Its  formation. 
In  addition  to  the  periodical  dividends,  "  there  Is  an  a  ecu 
mutating  undivided  capital  of  landed,  mineral,  ami  other 
fixed  property,  with  a  large  stork  of  materials  and  Imple 
menta  for  carrying  on  tne  works.  (JWrssm's  Hut.  •/ 
Stirling ihirt,  edit.  1817,  p.  721.)  The  Carron  iron-works 
were  long  the  most  extensive  In  Scotland,  and  were  for  a 
while,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  in  Britain ;  but  they  are 
now  far  surpassed  by  similar  establishments  in  Scotland, 
such  as  those  of  Gartsherrie,  Calder,  and  Clyde,  and  by 
vast  numbers  In  England.  The  works  are  employed  in  the 
smelting  of  Iron  ore,  nnd  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
cast  Iron  goods,  whether  for  civil  or  warlike  purposes.  Rut 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  during  the  late  trench  war. 
for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  carron 
ades,  (so  called  after  Carron,  where  they  were  first  made), 
bombs,  and  such  like  warlike  Instruments.  Since  the  peace, 
this  branch  of  business  has  been  well  nigh  annihilated,  ex- 
cept for  the  supply  of  a  limited  foreign  demand.  These 
pieces  of  ordnance,  after  being  cast  and  bored,  are  proved 
hy  wnter  forced  Into  Ihe  chamber  by  a  powerful  compress- 
ing machine — a  method  more  esteemed  thnn  the  old  pow- 
der-proof. (/».,  p.  721.)  The  consumption  of  coal  In  the 
works  Is  about  200  tons  per  day.  The  company  convey 
their  goods  to  Liverpool  and  London  (at  both  of  which  they 
have  warehouses),  and  other  place*.  In  their  own  vessels, 
which  vary  from  15  to 20  In  nninber.  The  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  runs  within  a  i  in.  of  the  works,  so  that  the  access 
to  both  seas  is  ui'ist  convenient.  The  company  have  cut  R 
canal  from  the  interior  of  the  works  down  to  the  Carron 
wharf  at  Grangemouth,  3  m.  dlst.,  on  which  lighters  ply 
and  carry  their  goods  for  shipment  at  the  latter  place.  The 
supply  of  water  Is  abundant,  derived  Partly  from  the  river, 
and  partly  from  artificial  reservoirs,  which  cover  about  250 
acres  of  ground.  The  whole  people  employed  In  the  works, 
mines,  and  pits,  or  otherwise  by  the  company.  Is,  on  an 
average,  about  2500. 

CA  RTAG  F.N  A ,  <>r  < '  A  RTH  AG  K.N  A,  a  tnarlt.  city  of  New 
Granada,  nnd  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  that  repub.,  cap. 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  n  sandy  peninsula  In  the  Carribcnn 
sen,  connected  with  the  continent  by  n  narrow  nerk  of  land, 
410  tn.  N.  Bogota ;  Int.  10°  26'  V,  long.  75©  34'  W.  Pop. 
18,000.  It  has,  on  its  B.  side,  a  suburb  called  Xlinanl,  stand- 
ing on  an  Island,  and  almost  us  large  as  the  city  Itself,  wllh 
which  It  communicate*  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Both  the  city 
anil  its  suburb  are  surrounded  hy  strong  fortifications,  and  at 
a  short  distance  fl*om  them  on  the  main  land  they  are  over 
looked  by  a  strong  fort  placed  on  an  eminence  about  150  fl. 
high.  These  works  are.  however,  commanded  by  n  con- 
tiguous hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  550  ft.  above  the  see.  and 
which.  Instead  or  a  fortification,  has  on  Its  summit  an  Au- 
gustine monastery !  The  possession  of  this  hill  has  several 
times  led  to  the  rapture  of  the  city. 

Cartagena  Is  famous  for  Its  port,  one  of  Ihe  largest  nnd 
beat  on  the  N.  coast  of  8.  America.  It  Ilea  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  between  the  peninsula  on  which  It  is  built  and  the 
island  of  Tierra-Bomba.  and  the  main  land.  The  anchoring 
ground  is  excellent ;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ves- 
sels He  in  It  as  If  In  dock.  It  had  originally  two  entrances, 
the  Beta  Grande,  close  to  the  city,  and  lite  Boct  Chut 
(narrow  passage),  several  miles  farther  8.  The  former, 
however,  was  blocked  up  by  Ihe  Spaniards,  subsequently  to 
Adm.  Yernon's  attempt  upon  the  place  in  1741,  by  sinking 
several  ships  in  the  channel.  The  Bet*  Ckiea  Is  defended 
by  two  strong  cnstles.  Cartagena  contains  a  handsome 
cathedral,  several  other  churches,  convents,  Ilc.  nnd  some 
fine  public  cisterns.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  nre  well  laid 
nut;  streets  regular,  and  well  paved;  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  and  of  one  story  above  the  ground  floor,  with  l«l 
conies  In  front,  and  lattices  Instead  of  windows.  A  recent 
French  traveller,  speaking  of  the  town,  observes  that  It 
presents  a  melancholy  aspect  with  Its  long  galleries,  short 
and  clumsy  columns,  and  streets  darkened  by  projecting  tcr 
races,  tte. ;  but  he  admits  that,  how  singular  soever  the  Con 
struetion  of  the  houses,  they  appear  to  be  well  contrived  for 
supplying  the  Indispensable  luxury  of  fref  h  air.  The  great 
drawback  upon  the  place  Is  It*  climate,  which  Is  intense!) 
hot.  It  Is  not  unfrrqucntly  visited  by  the  yellow  fever- 
and  Is  infested  with  tormenting  and  destructive  insects 
The  Importance  of  Cartagena  has  greatly  declined  of  lata 
years :  but  it  is  still  the  prinrlpnl  depot  for  the  goods  of  Bo 
goto,  Popnyan.  and  Quito,  and  has  a  eonsiilerable  foreign 
trade.  Its  artisans  are  Ingenious,  and  excel  in  Ihe  manu 
ture  of  shell  articles.  The  picket  boats  between  Colombia. 
T* ■  561 
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tM  U.  State*,  and  Europe,  nil  from  this  place.  In  1837 

the  value  of  the  specie  and  bullkra  exported  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  about  iT34O,0U0,  and  that  of 'ordinary 
merchandise  to  about  £20,000.  (Board  of  Trade  Pafort, 
vui  330.)  Cartagena  was  founded  tn  1533,  and  wa*  long 
considered  a*  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Spanish  pGIIIWlWM 
in  8.  America.  It  waa  taken  by  a  Corslcan  pirate  in  1544, 
by  8ir  F.  Drake  in  1583,  and  by  the  French  io  1097.  Un- 
der the  Bpanlarda,  it  waa  a  bishopric,  nnd  the  seat  of  a  cap- 
tuin  general,  and  of  one  of  the  three  tribunal*  of  the  lnquUi- 
lion  in  America.  Il  la  atill  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  (Otog. 
!  count  of  Columbia  ;  Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii.,  882-288.) 

C  4  BT  AGO,  or  CARTHAGO,  an  lnl.  town  of  New  Gran- 
ada  prov.  Popayan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  VU-Ja.  a  Utile 
before  iu  Junction  with  the  Cauca,  165  m.  N.N.E.  Powiyan  ; 
Int.  40  45'  N„  long.  7flP  8*  W.  Pop.  5500,  It  ha>  a  hand- 
mnc  appearance,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  two  pansii 


churchc^rand  'a  Lancastrian  school.  Ita  trade  is  chiefly  in 
cattle,  dried  beef,  fruits,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  It*  whole  dis- 
trict si  rich  in  mineral  producu :  It*  climate  U  hot  and  dry, 

but  healthy.    'Mod.  Tree..  xxvLL  *tc.) 

CARTERET,  county,  N.  C  Situated  in  the  H.B.  part  ot 
the  state,  nnd  contains  600  *q.  in.  Bounded  S.  by  Bmrue 
lound,  8.K.  by  Cora  sound,  and  X.F..  by  Pnmhr.o  sound. 
Separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  low  islands,  on  one  ol  which 
at  cape  Lookout,  it*  southern  point.  It  contained  In  1M0, 
1721  neat  cattle,  2003  sheep,  7034  swine ;  and  produced  til 33 
lashcls  of  wheat,  36,674  of  Indian  corn,  41,120  of  potatoes, 
1*3  pounds  of  cotton,  16,347  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  or  turpen- 
tine, 893  bushel*  of  sail.   It  had  seventeen  store*,  acven 


Pop.: 

free  coloured,  144;  total,  6591. 


white*,  5087 :  slaves, 
Capital  Beaufort. 

CARTER,  county,  Term.  Situated  is  the  N.L.  corner 
of  the  state,  and  contains  540  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Watauga 
river  and  lis  tributaries,  and  a  branch  of  Holstoo  river.  It 
has  mounts  ins  on  it*  8.  and  K.  border*.  It  contained  m 
,840,  3033  neat  cattle,  3470  sheep,  11.942  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 22,603  bushels  of  wheat,  999  of  rye,  150,041  of  Indian 
corn,  1732  of  buckwheat,  54.530  of  oau,  14.339  ~' 
2711  pound*  of  tobacco,  7092  of  sugar.  It  had 
three  furnaces,  eight  forges,  oor  " 
grist-mill*,  eighteen  saw  mills, 
ncnes,  eight  distilleries,  one  pnn.... 
It!  students,  three  school*,  ttOschoiars.  Pop. :  while*.  499H 
•lave*,  352 ;  free  coloured,  22;  total,  3372.  Capital,  Eliut 
iiclhiown. 

CASTER,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
slate,  and  contains  800  *q.  m.  Drnlned  by  Little  Sundy 
river  and  It*  branches.  It  contained  in  184<>,  3041  neat  cat- 
tle, 2968  sheep,  6760  swine ;  nnd  produced  2155  bushels  of 
wheat,  1533  of  rye,  99,080 of  Indian  corn.  25.550  of  oats,  4526 
of  potatoes,  3246  pounds  of  tobacco,  7413  of  sugar,  H000 
mwhels  of  salt.  It  bad  Ave  grist-mill*,  two  saw  ml! Is.  two 
tanneries,  two  schools,  50  scholars.  Pop.:  white*.  2711; 
.laves,  186;  free  coloured,  8;  total.  2905.    Capital  Grayson. 

CARTHAGE  (Lat.  Carthago,  Gr.  Kapx1"  ">  •  ft  famous 
inarit.  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  with  which  she  waged 
a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate  contest  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world ;  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Africa,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tunis.  But  such  1*  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affair*,  and  so  complete  the  destruction  that 
has  overtaken  this  celebrated  city,  ditto  o/mm  ttudutque 

dispute  among  the  learned  ! 

Dc^^lJ:^^^B•^l'l!ao*«ta!,,^' 
But  the  plans  of  M.  Falbe  seem  to  have  put  to  rest  all  doubt* 
a*  to  toe  situation  of  Carthage ;  and,  combined  with  the 
learned  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  Duroau  de  la  Malle, 
give  not  only  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  form  and  sit 
nation  of  the  city,  but  of  all  thru  can  be  ascertained  respect- 
tt  from  the  most  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  t; 
dent  author*.  Referring  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wlsii 
fur  full  information  as  to  this  interesting  subject  to  the 
sources  now  mentioned,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
untitle  that  Carthage  was  principally  built  along  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  N.E.  of  Tunis,  from  a  little  X.  of  the 
golclta  or  entrance  to  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  to  cape  Carthage 
"lat.  3CO  si'  30"  X\,  long.  10©  26'  45"  E.).  and  then  round  to 
cape  Quamart.  It  was  defended  on  the  land  side,  where  it 
was  most  open  to  attack,  by  a  triple  line  of  walls  of  great 
*  and  thickness,  flanked  by  towers,  that  stretched 
the  peninsula  from  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  to  the  sea  on 
X.  The  harbour  lay  to  the  8.  of  cape  Carthage,  and 
entered  from  what  i*  now  the  gulf  of  Tunis.  Having 
_  to  fear  from  attacks  by  sea  than  by  land,  the  city  had 
on  that  side  only  a  single  wall. 

At  the  period  of  Its  greatest  splendour  Carthage  must  have 
keen  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  consisted  of  three  principal  division*,  viz_  the  Ilyrta,  or 


cupied  by  a  magnificent  temple  In  honour  of  jEsculapron: 

nnd  it  also  contained  the  famous  temple  of  the  Phrraikiai 
Astarta,  the  Juno  of  Virgil !  the  Mtgara,  or  town  so  called, 
lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Byrsa,  along  the  triple  wall,  and  was 
of  great  extent,  comprising  extensive  squares  and  gardens : 
the  third  division  was  called  the  CsUoa,  or  port;  this,  as 
it*  name  implies,  was  artificially  excavated,  and  consisted 
of  two  great  basins,  an  outer  and  an  inner ;  the  first  for  mer 
chantmcn.  and  the  latter  for  ship*  of  war.  The  access  to 
both  basins  was  by  a  common  entrance,  which  ' 
by  a  chain ;  and  each  was  supplied  with  quays,  i 
•tores,  au-.,  suitable  to  Its  destination.  It  was  hi  this  quar 
ter  that  Uie  seamen,  shipwright*,  merchants,  and  others  con 
nected  with  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  republic  priccj 
irill v  resided. 

Beside*  the  public  buildings  already  alluded  to,  Carthage 
had  a  famous  temple  in  honour  of  It*  tutelar  deity,  Melcar- 
thus,  or  Saturn,  whose  altar*  were  sometimes  stained  with 
the  Wood  of  human  victims  ;  with  temples  to  Ceres,  Jupiter. 
&x.  Ii  had  also  all  the  usual  place*  of  public  resort  aud 
amusement.  Including  a  magnificent  forum,  a  circus,  and  a 
•h-alre.  The  water  within  the  prerincts  of  the  city  seem* 
to  have  been  at  once  scarce  und  bad ;  and  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  thence  arising.  va»t  cisterns,  of  which  the 
ruin*  still  exist,  were  constructed  for  the  saving  and  preset- 
vation  of  rain-water.  The  strcU  were  all  paved  :  aud  thw 
essential  improvement  In  the  construction  of  street*  Is  said 
to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  the  Carthaginians 
Strabo  states  lhat  the  pop.  of  Carthage  amounted  to  700,000; 
but  M.  Durenu  de  la  Malle  has  shown  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  this  statement,  und  that  the  pop.,  previously  to 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  cannot  safely 
be  estimated  at  above  •iMiOtm  persons,  slave*  included. 
IRrekrrtket  our  U  Topegntpkit  dt  tartiagt.  p.  1-100.) 

The  enrlv  b>torv  of  <  arlhage  I*  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  '  All  that  i»  certainly  known  with  respect  to  it  Is. 
lhat  it  waa  founded  by  a  body  ol  emigrants  from  Tyre  ;  but 
ie  occasion  and  c|oeh  of  their  emigration  we  have  no 
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also  a  Tyriau  colony,  was  founded  before  Carthage  ;  and 


certain  knowledge. 


^e  foundation  of  the  latter  took  place  anno  1259  B.C 
It  is  probable  that  the  colony  subsequently  rei  rived  fresh 
accession*  of  immigrant*  from  the  mother  country;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  one  of  these  was  headed  by  Llixa  or  DLdo, 
to  whom  Virgil  has  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
( L'Jtrt  dt  Verifier  Uo  Dmteo,  ui.,  414.  Hvo  ed.) 

The  Carthaginian*  appear  to  have  inherited,  in  its  fullesi 
extent,  the  enterprising  character  of  their  ancestors;  and. 

like  them,  were  principally  n^-  -  - 

merce.  After  extending  their  swny  over  a  - . 
of  Africa,  thev  began  to  make  settlements  In  and  to  en- 
deavour to  subjugate,  more  distant  countries.  I  he  hoc  and 
fertile  island  of  Sicilv  seems  to  have  early  excited  the  ambV 
tious  view* of  the  Carthaginians  .  but,  though  they  hnri  sev- 
eral valuable  settlements  In  it,  they  were  unllonul)  thwarted 
In  their  effort*  to  effect  Us  complete  subjugation.  After  the 
destruction  of  Tyre,  Carthage  inherited  the  p.»se**ions,  of 
the  former  in  Spain,  to  w  hich  she  afterward  made  large 
additions ;  and  she  also  subjugated  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Of  the  long  continued  struggle  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  It  w  ould  be  useless,  even  if  our  limit*  permitted,  to 
say  anything.  It  is  a  favourite  subject  of  every  cubical 
reader,  and  has  been  ably  treated  of  In  many  modern  work*  . 
but  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  C  nrthagtnlan 
hlstorv  ofthla  memorable  contest,  and  that  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  depend  wholly  on  the  one  sided,  prejudiced  account* 
of  the  Latin  historians,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  1  he  render 
will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  nnd  to  modify  roost  of 
their  statement*  unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

fJorrmmnif.-Ai  far  a*  can  be  gathered  from  Aristotle, 
and  the  Incidental  allusion*  of  other  writer*,  the  govern 
ment  of  Carthage  *eems  to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  constituted  of  ancient  tiroes.  Like  that  of  the  mother 
country',  it  1*  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
monarchical ;  though  on  it*  first  emerging  into  aothenth 
history  we  find  it  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth,  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  democracy.  At  the  head  of  this  aria- 
toe  rnrv  waa  a  senate  analogous  to  the  senates  of  Spnrtn  and 
Rome  and  composed  ~>f  the  most  illustrious  citizen*.  It* 
members  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous ,  but  all  state- 
menu  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  their  election,  or  the  dura 
tlon  of  their  authority,  must  be  purely  conjectural.  The 
seriate  had  the  management  of  all  attain  of  peace  and  war, 
the  arrangement  of  treaties  and  negotiations,  and.  in  short, 
the  power  of  deliberating,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  deciding 
upon  all  public  affairs.  Within  ittelf,  the  senate  contained 
a  committee  of  104,  called,  by  a  round  number,  < 
originally  Instituted  a*  a  check  upon  the  r 


orunnnnv  insuwirai  u»  »  — r~—  —   ~v. 

the  aristocracy.   It  afterward  became  a  high  court  ot  juai 
cnttire,  vested  with  *uch  authority  m  rendered  I  in  effect 
tie  depository  of  all  the  sovereignty  which  lay  In  th  « 
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rfktri  of  Sparta,  but  it  should  moid  that  the  pentarehies,  or 
fw'Myvauiri'ri,  had  a  better  title  to  the  com  parboil.  These 
were  composed  of  several  bodies,  each  consisting,  as  the 
name  implies,  of  five  persons  (elected  from  the  gtrousia,  or 
committee,  and  possessed  of  almost  despotic  authority. 
They  hid  cognisance  of  all  affairs  both  public  and  private, 
and  apjicar  to  have  constituted  a  court  or  appeal  in  the  last 
result  for  all  causes.  They  continued  In  office  a  long  time, 
and  had  not  only  the  power  of  filling  np  vacancies  in  their 
own  body,  but  the  right  of  choosing  those  who  composed 
the  tribunal  of  the  ccntumviri.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  high- 
ly aristoc  rati  col  institution  ;  and  Llvy  says  of  lu  that  tis, 
fama,  vitoqut  omnium  in  tllorum  pottstate  crat.  At  the 
head  of  the  senate  were  two  magistrates,  or  s u fetes,  an- 
swering to  the  Spartan  kings  or  the  Roman  consuls.  Ori- 
ginally the  right  of  electing  the  suffetes  was  vested  in  the 
senate :  but  In  the  decline  of  Carthage  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  In  their  nomination,  according  to  Aristotle, 
regard  was  had  chiefly  to  birth,  riches,  and  popularity ;  and 
a  passage  In  the  recently  discovered  work  of  Cicero,  Dt 
Republic*,  In  which  he  compare*  them  with  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  Roman  consuls,  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  they  were  elected  for  life.  Their  prov- 
ince was  to  convene  the  senate,  In  which  they  presided,  to 
propose  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  to  collect  the  suffrages. 
In  lime  of  war,  one  of  the  suflctes  was  usually  appoiuted 
general  of  the  farces  of  the  stale,  while  his  colleague  re- 
mained at  home.  But  besides  the  sulfates  there  were  other 
subordinate  magistrates,  with  the  nature  of  whose  duties  we 
have  become  acquainted  only  through  the  Ronuu.  writers. 
We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  prefect  mi  merum,  prmtsrr,  fusts- 
tor,  tu.,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  Roman 
magistrate*  so  called ;  but  these  statements  must  be  received 
with  great  caution,  considering  the  tendency  of  the  Roman, 
as  indeed  of  all  authors,  to  represent  the  institutions  of  other 
people  as  corresponding  with  or  analogous  to  their  own, 
though,  in  reality,  there  might  be  very  little  in  common  ba- 
tween  them.  The  people  were  divided  Into  guilds  or  cor- 
porations ;  and  though  In  the  infancy  of  the  state  they  did 
not  directly  participate  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  they 
possessed,  from  the  first,  the  Important  privilege  of  deciding 
upon  those  questions  about  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  senate.  They  hail  also,  like  the  Spartans, 
their  public  or  political  festivals,  at  which  questions  of 
policy  were  discussed;  and  thus  public  opinion  was  enabled 
to  exercise  a  salutary  Influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate.  Upon  the  whole  It  should  seem,  that  although,  as 
Indeed  might  have  been  expected  in  a  commercial  state,  the 
Influence  of  wealth  preponderated  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  still  so  well  hod  the  constitution  of  Carthage  been 
balanced,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nobles  did  not 
engross  the  whole  power,  as  was  the  case  in  Sparta,  Cor- 
inth, and  Rome,  the  people  seldom  or  never  exhibited  the 
factious  spirit  of  the  "  fierce  Athenian  democracy,"  or  the 
ferocity  of  the  Roman  rabble.  "The  excellence,"  says 
Aristotle,  "of  the  Carthaginian  government  Is  evinced  by  a 
single  reflection :  though  Its  origin  mounts  to  n  very  ancient 
date,  and  though,  for  many  centuries,  It  lias  coutalncd  with* 
in  its  bosom  a  numerous  and  a  free  people,  yet  Carthage 
has  never,  to  the  present  day,  experienced  any  one  sedition 
worthy  of  record,  nor  has  It  ever  endured,  for  a  moment,  tile 
cruel  yoke  of  a  tyrant."    (Oillie's  .InstMU,  book  11.,  (  0.) 

Petieisiont.  Commerce,  trc. — At  this  distanre  of  time,  and 
with  our  scanty  means  of  information.  It  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  trace  the  various  stages  of  Cnrtlinginian  encroach- 
ment on  the  neighbouring  territory ;  but  we  are  enabled  to 
state  pretty  accurately  the  extent  of  country  In  Africa  sub- 
ject to  Carthage  at  iu  most  flourishing  epoch.  K.  It  stretch- 
ed ti  the  Byrtes  and  the  confines  of  Cyrene;  8.  to  lake 
Triton  and  mount  Atlas;  and  W.  (though  this  point  hog 
lieen  leas  accurately  ascertained)  to  the  territories  of  the 
Nunildian  princes;  while  In  the  same  direction  the  whole 
African  coast  was  studded  with  Carthaginian  colonies. 
Hence  Its  subjects  Were  divided  Into  three  different  classes : 
the  first  were  the  cities  on  the  coast,  such  as  Utica,  Hippo, 
Znryta,  and  others,  which,  like  Itself,  were  colonies  fx  'in 
Phrrniria.  These  were  at  first  not  so  much  its  subjects  as 
Its  allies ;  though  at  a  later  period  a  supremacy  was  con- 
ceded to  It  which  soon  pasoeo  Into  sovereignty.  The  next 
class  consisted  of  iu  own  colonies— the  maritime  colonies 
on  the  coast  and  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the  Interior 
of  the  country.  The  third  doss  were  the  native  Libyans, 
o  whom  Carthage  had  origlually  been  tributary,  but  who 
now  submitted  to  her  authority.  These  were  partly  a  fix- 
m!  agricultural  people,  who.  from  a  gradual  amalgamation 
with  the  Carthaginians,  were  called  Llby -I'hienlcl.'ins,  and 
•rare  kept  In  restraint  by  the  agricultural  colonies  planted 
among  them;  and  portly  nomadic  tribes,  whine  allegiance 
was  partial  and  precarious.  The  agricultural  pop.  only, 
which  the  Carthaginian*  had  trained  and  accustomed  to 
that  need'  of  '.Je,  could  ba  treated  as  subjects,  properly  so 
tailed ;  'or  'he  nomadic  tribes  were  subject  to  Carthage 


only  so  far  that  they  paid  ha  tribute  |  and  their  hatred  of 
those  who  disturbed  their  aboriginal  mode  of  life,  fomented 
as  It  wu  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Carthaginian  govern 
meat,  frequently  broke  out  in  revolt  when  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  gave  the  signal.  But  the  Carthaginians  appear 
to  have  attached  less  Importance  to  their  possessions  to 
Africa  than  in  other  parts.  At  an  early  period  they  l>ecnruc 
masters  of  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  islands,  and  Mall*.  Wo 
have  already  noticed  their  vigorous  and  long-continued  ef- 
forts to  make  themselves  masters  of  Sicily ;  and  hod  they 
succeeded  In  tills,  the  foundations  of  their  power  would 
probably,  aa  I  Wren  supposes,  have  been  established  on  a 
solid  basis.  The  failure  of  their  e  IS  iris  to  effect  the  coo- 

?|tiest  of  Sicily,  and  the  loss  of  Sardinia,  that  was  taken 
rem  them  by  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  Impelled  them  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula. 
They  hod  also  several  settlements  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  ;  and  it  Is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands  ( Fort  unaU  Insula)  ware  included 
in  their  dominion*. 

The  commercial  operations  of  Carthage  embraced  the 
whole  ancient  world,  and  have  only  been  surpassed  by 
those  of  Europe  since  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  exist*  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Carthaginian*  carried  their  maritime  expedi- 
tion* ;  and  while  some  geographer*  restrict  their  limit*  be- 
tween the  8.  coast  of  Britain  on  the  S.  and  cape  Bojador 
on  the  8..  others  contend  that  they  reached  the  coasts  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  circumnavigated  Africa,  and 
even  visited  the  shore*  of  the  New  World!  We  have 
elsewhere  seen  {ante,  p.  37)  that  It  is  probable,  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica was  really  performed  by  Phamlclan  mariner* ;  but 
there  Is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  It  wo*  ever 
performed  by  the  Carthaginians,  or  that  they  ever  ap- 
proached the  shore*  of  America.  The  only  really  authen- 
tic information,  a*  to  tin  lr  navigation,  to  embodied  in  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Han  no  along  the  W.  coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  it  Is  sr>  very  difficult  to  Identify  the  localities 
mentioned  in  it,  that  some  critics  assign  to  it  a  length  of 
301X1,  and  others  of  not  more  than  700  miles. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  drew 
attention  to  the  land  trade  of  the  Carthaginian*  belong*  to 
Heeren,  whose  researches  have  placed  the  connexion  of 
Cartilage  with  the  central  nations  of  Africa  In  a  clear  and 
striking  light.  We  have  already,  however,  adverted  to 
this  Interesting  subject,  and  must  refer  those  wishing  for 
more  comprehensive  details  to  Heeren'*  work.  It  Is  suffi- 
cient here  to  remark  that  the  Internal  trade  of  Africa  seems 
to  be  alike  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The  countries 
to  the  S.  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  are  destitute  of  two 
most  Important  article*,  salt  and  dates,  which  abound  In 
the  countries  N.  of  the  Sahara  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  S.  countries  have  ample  supplies  of  gold  dust.  Ivory, 
drugs,  gums,  and  slaves,  all  articles  in  great  demand  along 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  arc  the  wants  and  materials  that 
go  to  form  an  extensive  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  ; 
and  the  oases  found  In  the  desert  and  the  camel  furnish 
the  mean*  of  carrying  It  on.  It  to,  In  fact,  carried  on  at 
this  moment  by  caravan*,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  wo*  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginian*  and  negroes  2500 
years  ago ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  continue  In 
time  to  come  to  flow  in  the  same  channel*.  (See  ante,  p. 
2j.)  It  Is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  article*  of 
Carthaginian  traffic  seeing  that  they  most  probably  inclu- 
ded the  I'onimoditieaof  evary  known  country  and  cllnnte. 
The  exports  from  Carthage  consisted  chiefly  of  article*  of 
native  produce,  and  of  those  procured  by  it*  land  trade 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent.  She  freighted  her  ships 
with  the  wine*  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  and  carried 
these  articles  to  Cyrene,  the  Balearic  islands,  and  W.  Af- 
rica. She  carried  on  a  large  trade  In  nils  and  other  articles, 
which  *he  sent  to  Cerne,  the  "  ultima  thule"  of  her  Af- 
rican colonies,  and  received  »kins,  gold,  and  ivory  In  ex- 
change. She  procured  iron  from  Elba,  alum  from  the 
Llpori  Islands,  and  tin  from  the  X.  of  Spain,  the  Stilly 
Islands,  and  Cornwall.  The  Baltic  supplied  her  with  im- 
ber;  but  whether  it  wo*  procured  by  sea,  or  conveyed 
overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  imi«»i  ted 
into  Africa,  has  not  been  ascertained.  From  Tyre.  v.  Ith 
which  she  always  maintained  the  most  friendly  rela'ii  -ns. 
she  received  not  only  trinkets,  glass,  pearls,  and  oth<  r  w 
namenK,  and  Sidonlan  cloths,  the  chief  branches  of  'he 
industry'  of  Tyre  Itself,  but  cassia  nod  cinnamon.  anJ  thr 
other  preclou*  spices,  which  were  Imported  Into  fy re  £-<ra 
India.  Malta,  too,  supplied  her  with  articles  of  wool  I -|, 
manufacture  equal  If  not  superior  to  those  of  Tyre.  Her 
traffic  In  slaves,  w  hich  she  procured  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  from  Corsica,  was  most  important,  and  formed 
a  large  source  of  revenue.  So  abundant  were  slave*,  that 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  Asdrubal  to  said  to  have  pur 
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chased  3000  at  a  time.  The  commercial  policy  of  the  i 
Carthaginians  has  been  sold  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  grasping, 
jealous,  and  ■elfish  character;  but  It  is  not  < -milled  lo  any 
tuch  distinction,  and  really  differed  in  very  few  respects 
from  that  of  most  other  commercial  uatloos.  Iter  object 
In  as  far  as  possible,  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the 
;  and  In  this  view  she  practised  moat  of  tbe  favour- 
icmes  and  devices  of  the  mercantile  system.  The 


lie 

privilege  of  trading  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  citizens 
(In  contradistinction  to  the  staves  or  tributaries  of  Car- 
thage 1 ;  no  commodities  were  suffered  to  be  exported  or  Im- 
ported except  In  Carthaginian  vessels ;  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  was  restricted  to  the  mother  city ;  and  the  ships 
of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  she  had  entered  into 
commercial  treaties  were  absolutely  excluded  from  her  har- 
bours; but  this  regulation  appears  to  have  been  dictated 
more  by  political  than  commercial  jealousy. 

But  though  Carthage  was  from  the  first  a  trading  city,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  a  mere  na- 
tion of  merchants.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved that  they  fonnd  leisure  to  engage  In  other  pursuits, 
among  which  agriculture  held  a  prominent  place.  This 
science.  In  its  widest  range,  was  so  well  discussed  by  tbetu 
in  their  writings,  that  the  Romans  considered  them  worthy 
of  translation.  Nowhere,  Indeed,  was  agriculture  better 
understood,  or  practised  with  more  teal,  than  In  Carthage ; 
and  most  families  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  prod- 
uce of  their  commerce  to  the  cultivation  and  Improvement 
of  the  soil.  AH  accounts  concur  in  assigning  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  "The 
territory,"  says  Dlodorus  Sieulus  (U„  411),  *  through  which 
Agathocles  led  his  army  was  covered  with  gardens  and 
large  plantations,  and  everywhere  Intersected  with  canals, 
by  which  they  were  plentifully  watered.  A  continual  suc- 
cession of  landed  estates  was  there  seen  adorned  with  ele- 
gant buildings,  which  evinced  the  opulence  of  their  owners. 
Vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  meadows  spread  on  every 
■Ide ;  and  the  whole  region  was  thickly  studded  with  the 
country  seats  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the 
other  towns  In  Its  vicinity." 

Revenue.— Our  Information  on  this  subject  is,  unfortu- 
nately, extremely  meagre  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
revenues  of  Carthage  were  more  considerable  than  those 
of  any  state  of  antiquity.  They  were  derived  from  throe 
sources  ;  the  tribute,  levied  on  the  subject  and  confederate 
states;  the  customs,  and  the  mtnes.  To  what  extent  trib- 
ute was  levied  in  time  of  peace  is  unknown  ;  but  exam  plea 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that,  in  case*  of  urgency,  the  trib- 
utary nations  were  very  heavily  taxed.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  contributions  paid  by  the  allied  states  and  the 
cities  along  tbe  African  coast  were  In  money,  and  by  all 
tbe  other  tributaries  in  kind.  The  cutttnnj  were  levied 
with  great  rigour  both  in  Carthage  and  In  all  her  colonial 
i;  and  In  later  times  they  became  so  Important  that 
l  said  to  have  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  state 
the  imposition  of  any  other  tax.  The  mines 
formed  an  important  source  of  revenue ;  in  working  these 
all  the  inventions  which  ingenuity  and  Industry  could  sug- 
gest were  rendered  available.  The  most  conxiderablc 
mines  were  situated  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  No- 
ra in  Spain  ;  they  gave  employment  to  (30,000  slaves,  and 
yielded  about  50,000  drachms  dally.  At  first  they  belonged 
entirely  to  the  state ;  but  we  afterward  find  them  In  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  great  families,  who  worked  them  on 
their  own  account.  What  use  the  Carthaginians  made  of 
the  great  quantity  of  ]irecious  metals  which  they  procured 
from  the  mines,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
The  circumstance  that  no  Carthaginian  coin  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  will  scarcely  warrant  the  belief  that  no 
coined  money  was  employed  In  Carthage ;  and  though  It 
be  true  that  many,  and  Indeed  the  most  Important,  expen- 
ses of  the  state  were  not  paid  in  money,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  a  city,  whose  colonies  confessedly  coined 
money,  should  herself  be  without  a  coinage.* 

These  were  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state ;  bat  In 
case*  of  emergency,  the  Carthaginians  resorted  to  other 
means  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  treasuries,  cither  by 
procuring  foreign  loans,  by  legalizing  piracy,  or  by  tho  im- 
position of  a  property  tax,  which  should  press  more  heavi- 
ly on  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Out  with  regard  to  all  that 
concerns  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  we  are  still  In 
the  dark ;  though  it  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  pent- 
archtea  above  mentioned,  with  a  magistrate  nt  its  bead, 
formed  a  board  for  Its  management. 

Jfaval  and  Military  Forces.— To 
ly  of  the  sea,  the  chief  source  of  he 


,  and  to  pro 


*  A  stagalsr  cirannattaoc  crammed  with  lhi«  branch,  of  I  ha  history  of 
Ckflha^t  it  um  caatrivim  which  tbey  tr.vie  um  of  in  tbtir  oolnain.  Burly 
satwenn*  the  purpnot  of  our  pspr  mooejr .  or  bulk  sales,  It  coMhted  at  s 
•Bull  pice*  of  Uaibrr,  rumpwi  hjr  Um  «»<«,  span  which  x  fictitious  •&!«< 
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tect  her  commercial  marine,  as  well  as  to  extend  her  con 
quests  and  preserve  them,  rendered  the  formation  and  sup 
port  of  vast  fleets  and  armies  indispensable.  The  ordinary 
number  of  ships  or  galleys  of  war  possessed  by  Carthage, 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Punic  wars,  was 
from  150  to  200.  It  was  increased  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  their  naval  power  appears  to  have  attained  its  high- 
est pitch;  and  in  the  fatal  naval  engagement  by  which 
Rome  opened  its  way  to  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  con 
sis  ted  or  350  galleys  with  (but  this  is  no  doubt  exaggerated) 
150,000  men.  exclusive  of  transports  Their  war-ships 
were  manned  partly  by  fighting  men  and  partly  by  rowers, 
the  latter  of  whom  consisted  entirely  of  slaves  bought  by 
the  state  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  amounting,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  50,000.  But  though  the  genius  and 
position,  of  Carthage  naturally  led  the  citizens  to  regard  the 
navy  as  their  main  bulwark,  the  war*  of  conquest  in  which 
the  republic  was  perpetually  engaged,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Its  foreign  possessions,  obliged  it  to  keep  large  armies 
continually  in  the  field.  These  were  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  mercenaries,  collected  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  exhibiting  every  diversity  of  blood, 
tongue,  garb,  and  weapon  :  "  Eztrtitus  miitu* 


ne  omnium  gentium  anions  non  lex,  nan  mot,  non  lingua 
communis  ;  alius  kabttus,  alia  testis,  alia  arena,  alii  rttua, 
alia  sacra."  (Atey,  28,  IS.)  Hordes  of  half-naked  Gauls 
stood  side  by  side  with  bands  of  white-robed  Iberians; 
wild  Ligurians  were  arrayed  with  far-travelled  Nazamonei 
and  Lotnphagl ;  Carthaginians  and  Phoenician  Africans 
formed  the  centre  or  main  army ;  Balearic  slingers  formed 
the  advanced  guard  ;  and  lines  of  colossal  elephants,  with 
their  Ethiopian  drivers,  preceded  their  march  like  a  front 
of  moveable  fortresses;  but  the  main  strength  of  their 
army  consisted  In  its  light  cavalry,  which  was  provided  In 
abundance  by  the  nomadic  tribes  which  flanked  their  do- 
minions. All  these  tribes,  including  tbe  Massy  I  cs  and  the 
Maurisll,  the  Xumidians,  the  nomadic  races  of  the  Syrtes, 
the  Xazamonc*.  and  Lotophagi,  were  accustomed  to  serve 
In  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  receive  their  pay.  The 
heavy  cavalry  were  formed  from  Carthaginian,  Libyan. 
Spanish,  and  In  later  times  Gallic,  levies.  In  cases  of 
emergency  the  Carthaginians  could  raise  an  army  of  40.000 
from  the  citizens  alone,  besides  the  battalion  called  "  the 
sacred  legion,"  which  consisted  entirely  of  the  elite  of  the 
Carthaginian  nobles,  and  amounted,  even  In  time  of  peace, 
to  2500  men. 

Language,  Religion,  Literature,  <$-c. — The  destruction  of 
the  Carthaginian  records,  which  would  otherwise  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light,  not  only  oo  the  history  of  Cartilage, 
but  on  that  of  the  numerous  nations  with  which  she  came 
in  contact,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
the  civilized  world  has  sustained.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been 
usual  to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  wholly  Immersed  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  thence  to  infer  that  their  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  the  arts  must  have  been  very  in 
considerable.  But  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
a  foundation  for  this  opinion.  8o  far  from  commercial  pur- 
suits being  unfavourable  to  literature  and  the  line  arts, 
their  effect  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The 
experience  of  Athens  and  Corinth  in  antiquity,  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  England  in  modern 
times.  Is  conclusive  as  to  their  humanizing  influence.  Had 
the  literature  of  the  Carthaginians  survived  the  wreck  of 
their  empire,  we  believe  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  at 
least  as  valuable  intrinsically  as  that  of  Rome,  and  less  ex- 
otic. It  Is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  began  their  career 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Their  descent 
from  the  Tyrians.  confessedly  one  of  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  gave  them,  as  it  were,  an  almost  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  useful  nnd  ornamental 
arts  and  sciences,  and  placed  at  once  within  their  reach  all 
those  means  nnd  contrivances  which  both  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  commercial  undertakings,  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  civilization.  Surely  then  It  may  be  reason- 
ably Inferred,  even  In  the  absence  of  all  monuments  of 
genius,  that  the  rich  legacy  of  their  ancestors,  increased  as 
it  must  have  been  by  the  Intercourse  tlicy  carried  on  for 
seven  centuries  with  the  most  renowned  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  by  the  researches  and  inquiries  which  their  wealth 
afforded  the  means  of  prosecuting,  must  have  produced.  In 
the  end.  a  vast  accumulation  of  science  and  literature. 
But,  like  the  city  Itself,  nothing  remains  of  all  this.  The 
only  traces  of  the  language  of  Carthage  are  to  be  found  In 
a  comedy  of  PI antus,  from  which  it  Is  clear  that,  like  tha 
Phoenician,  It  formed  a  branch  of  the  original  Asiatic  Ian 
guages,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  Sy- 
rian, nnd  Chnldaic,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  purely 
Libyan  Idioms  and  phraseology.  The  voyage  of  iinnno, 
and  a  few  other  fragments,  are  known  to  us  only  through 
tbe  medium  of  translations. 

Like  all  colonics,  they  brought  with  them  the  religion  of 
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if  very  limited  Indeed;  and  Die  learned  disquisitions  of 
Bochart,  Vossiu*.  nnd  Munlcr,  on  this  subject,  hove  little 
other  foundation  than  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors.  It 
appears,  however,  that.  Ilk*  the  religion  of  ukM  other 
Astatic  nations,  it  was  chiefly  dirty  led  t<>  the  worship  of 
the  supposed  Intelligences  of  the  celestial  luminaries,  and 
i  of  the  elements.    The  chief  of  these  were  Melrnrtlius 


or  Baal,  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Saturn  of  the  Bo- 
ms a*,  and  probably,  from  the  sanguinary  rites  offered  to 
him,  the  Moloch  of  Scripture,  and  Ashtaroth  or  Aslarte. 
the  goddess  of  the  moon,  whom  the  Creeks  identified  with 
their  Hera  or  Juno.  The  Carthaginians  endeavoured.  In 
of  extreme  public  calamity,  t»  avert  the  wrath  of 
deities  by  offering  up  some  of  the  noblest 
children  of  the  state  in  sacrifice  to  Saturn  ;  but  In  leas  ur- 
gent circumstances  the  children  of  slaves  were  the  turns! 
victims,  and  even  their  imniolutlon  was  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  docs  credit  to  Gelon,  tyrant  or  king  of  Syracuse,  that, 
having  defeated  the  Carthaginian*  in  a  great  battle  (anno 
480  B.C.),  he  made  It  a  condition  of  the  peace  which  he 
■ranted  to  them,  that  they  should  abolish  these  sacrifices. 
But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  civilization  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  the**  horrid  rites,  distinct  traces  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  religious  worship  of  most  nations  of  anti- 
quity. It  Is  rather  to  be  regarded  a*  one  of  those  deplora- 
ble exhibitions  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  which  have, 
under  other  circumstances,  lighted  the  auto  da  fti  of  Mad 
rid,  an, I  the  tin  ■>  hi  Siiillhfield.  Of  the  other  Phoenician 
deities  worshipped  at  Carthage  little  con  be  collected. 
We  know,  however,  that  they  were  by  no  means  bigoted 
in  their  attachment  to  their  Phtcnlclan  deities ;  but  as  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations  extended,  frequently  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  foreign  gods. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  again  observe,  that  the  Roman 
writer*,  who,  while  they  admit  the  skill,  address,  and  uv 
dustry  of  the  Carthaginian*,  have  depreciated  all  their 
Moral  qualities,  are  authorities  on  which  no  rellnnee  can 
be  (>l  iced.  The  lengthened  prosperity  and  great  power  >•( 
Cartilage  are,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  refutation  of  their  ctliim 
Bies.  "  AVe  Uafass  Carthago  kakuuirt  op  mm  temnlot 
(err  anass,  Bin*  eanstlm  rt  disctpiinn,"  Is  the  unwilling 
of  Cicero.  The  Romans,  It  should  be  remcm 
1  that  commerce  and  industry  of  which  their 
rivals  were  the  successful  cultivators,  holding  them  to  be 
employments  unworthy  of  freemen,  and  fit  only  fur  slave* 
And  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace:  and  in  extenuntlon  of 
their  misrepresentations  and  anti-Pnnte  prejudice*,  it  may 
tie  observed,  that  they  knew  only  the  worst  part  of  Car- 
thage, that  is,  her  seamen  and  soldiers.  These,  as  already 
seen,  consisted  of  slave*  and  recruits  from  all  parts  fif  the 
world,  allured  to  her  standard*  by  the  prospect  of  pay  and 
plunder,  and  held  together  only  by  a  severe  system  of  dis- 
cipline. The  fact  of  their  performing  so  mnriv  great  actions 
with  such  materials  sets  the  abilities  of  the  Corthnglnlan 
admirals  and  general*  in  a  very'  aniklng  point  of  view. 
The  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  even  had  hi*  troop*  consisted 
wholly  of  native  citizens,  and  each  had  felt  that  the  fate  of 
hi*  country  depended  on  his  exertions,  would  have  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  the  most  renowned  generals  of  his 
age.  But  when  we  lake  into  account  the  quality  of  his 
troop*,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  a 
foreign  country,  depending  mainly  on  his  own  r<s*Hjrce*, 
and  thwarted  by  faction  and  jealousy  at  home,  hit  nchteve- 
asents  appear  almost  miraculous,  and  place  him  above  all 
i  commander*  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  also  of  modern 


The  last  struggle  of  Carthage  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
ancient  reputation,  and  of  the  great  men  she  had  produced. 
The  conduct  of  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  was  most 
treacherous  and  base.  They  now  practised  that  bad  faith 
.'Panic*  fides)  and  contempt  of  engagements,  of  which  they 
had  gratuitously  accused  the  Carthaginians,  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  sharaclessnesa  of  which  history  has  happily  but 
few  examples.  But  though  betrayed  on  all  hands,  deceiv- 
ed, without  allies,  and  all  but  defenceless,  Carthage  made 
a  brave  defence ;  and  all  that  she  had  that  was  brave  nnd 
realty  illustrious  fell  with  her  fall. 

The  Romans  having  glutted  their  vengeance  and  quieted 
their  fears  by  the  total  destruction  of  Carthage  (B.C.  146), 
It  remained  for  a  while  In  ruins.  But  about  thirty  years 
after  its  fall,  Cams  Gracchus,  by  order  of  the  senate,  car- 
ried a  colony  to  Carthage,  the  Ant  that  was  founded  be- 
yond the  limit*  of  Italy.  Julius  Cesar,  on  hi*  return  from 
Africa,  settled  In  it  some  of  his  troops  and  a  number  of 
eoionlsts  collected  from  the  adjoining  country.  During  the 
tarty  ages  of  the  Christian  asm  it  was  regarded  as  the  cap- 
ital of  Africa.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals 
A.D.  419  ;  and  under  that  of  the  Saracens  In  006.  Under 
tw  latter  It*  destruction  was  again  effected  ;  nnd  so  eoru- 
aletely  that  It  Is  now  pvmpriit  nan  agnoMtmda  rn»i». 

CxaTruoE.  p.  L.  Franklin  oo„  Me.,  41  m.  N.W.  AugttS- 
m  019  W.  Watered  Webb's  river,  issuing  from  a  large 
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pond  on  lis  X.  border,  nnd  flowing  Into  Androscoggin  river 
incorporated  in  Ittjti.  |t  contain*  one  grist-mill,  two  saw 
mill*,  eight  schools,  848  scholars.   Pop.  i.Ki. 

Cabtuauk,  p.  v.,  Wilna  t..  Jefferson  CO.,  N.  Y„  153  m. 
N.W.  Albany,  431  W.  Situated  ou  the  N.E.  side  of  Black 
river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  free  bridges.  The  Long 
falls  In  111*  river  commence  here,  and  afford  extensive  wa- 
ler-puwcr.  Above  this,  the  river  is  navigable  for  40  mils* 
to  the  High  falls,  where  the  Black  river  canal  commence*. 
It  <  i.:ilam.  twu  rliimiie*.  one  Methodist  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  ;  an  academy,  ten  store*,  two  furnaces,  two  force*, 
one  rolling-mill,  one  nail -factory,  two  axe- factories,  una 
flouring  null,  two  saw-mills,  100  dwellings,  and  about  Gov) 
Inhabitants. 

CsaTitAMK.  p.  v..  Mill  creek  t.,  Hamilton  co.,  O.,  8  m.  N. 
Cincinnati,  llfi  in.  8.W.  Columbus,  503  W.  Situated  on 
the  Miami  canal ;  and  contains  one  church,  five  store*, 
numerous  mechanic  shops,  .V>  dwellings,  and  about  350  in- 
hnbltsois.  The  annual  fair  of  the  Hamilton  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  1*  held  here. 

Castmaqk,  p.  v..  capital  of  Moore  Co.,  X.  C,  79  m.  8.W. 
Raleigh,  3tiT  W.  Situated  3  in.  E.  of  M'Lennon's  creek,  a 
branch  of  Deep  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  and  a 
number  of  dwellings. 

Cabtbuok,  a.  v.,  capital  of  I<cake  <  <> .  Miss.,  57  m.  N.E. 
Jackson.  WW  W.  Situated  on  the  X.  side  of  a  branch  of 
Pearl  river.  It  contain*  a  court-house  and  a  number  of 
dwellings. 

Cabthaok.  p.  v,  capital  of  Smith  co.,  Tenn..  53  m.  E. 
Nashville,  633  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  aide  of  Cumberland 
river,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cany  fork.  It  con- 
tains a  church,  an  academy,  six  stores,  a  large  tobacco 
sleiuuery,  and  about  000  inhabitants. 

Castuaok.  U.  Athens  co.,  O.  Watered  by  a  branch  of 
Shade  liver,  which  flows  into  Ohio  river.  Ii  contains  one 
store,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  four  schools, 87  scholar*. 
Pop.  737. 

QslMsM  v.,  Brighton  U  Monroe  eo„  X  V  J  m.  N. 
Rochester.  Situated  at  the  lower  fall*  of  Genesee  river. 
Below  this,  the  river  U  navigable  to  lake  Ontario,  5  m. 
From  the  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  the  fall*,  articles  are 
drawn  up  by  machinery,  on  an  inclined  plane,  100  feet  lo 
the  level  above,  and  foot  passenger*  ascend  by  a  flight 
of  337  steps.  A  mil-road  proceeds  from  this  place  lo  Ro- 
chester. A  bridge  was  completed  across  the  river  In  1810, 
consisting  of  n  single  arch,  with  a  chord  of  353  feet,  and 
100  feet  above  the  water,  at  a  cost  of  t37,ooo .  But  after 
having  stood  a  single  year,  it  fell  in  1*30.  Another  was 
soon  after  built  on  piers,  with  a  lower  level. 

Carthauk.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Hancock  co,  0I„  100  m. 
W.N.W.  Springfield,  Hci»  W.  Situated  on  a  prairie,  9  in.  B. 
-I  Mi-. i  -  -  -.  i  ■  i  •  i  inn  '■•<  tu.<  n  tin  l.raiii-.hes  of  Id  at  and  l*>ni 
creek*.  It  was  laid  out  in  1833,  and  In  a  few  months  100 
lots  were  sold  at  about  $30  ench,  nnd  soon  rose  in  value. 
It  contains  a  court-bouts?,  jnll,  four  stores,  and  various  me- 
chanic shops.   Coal  Is  abundant  In  the  vicinlfv. 

CARTIIAGENA.  or  CARTAGENA  (an.  Curtkaf  JVs- 
es),  a  fortified  city  and  celebrated  sea-port  of  Spain,  prov. 
Murcla.  on  the  Mediterranean,  17  m.  W.  cape  Palo*,  and 
33  m.  SJs.E  Murcla ;  laL  37°  33'  50"  N-  long.  1°  0'  11"  W 
Pop.  39,550.  It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill  and  a  small 
plain  extending  to  the  harbour-  It  has  several  pretty  good 
streets  and  houses,  with  numerous  churches,  convents,  an 
arsenal  ami  park  of  artillery,  and  a  royal  hospital  of  great 
extent.  The  W.  division  of  the  city  Is  occupied  by  the 
naval  arsenal,  with  docks  for  build  I  rig  men-of-war,  and  a 
fine  rectangular  basin,  In  which  the  ships  are  moored  du- 
ring the  time  they  are  being  rigged.  Adjoining  to  the 
arsenal  is  the  hagnt,  or  prison  for  lodging  criminals  employ- 
ed on  the  public  works.  It  has  also  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
school  of  mathematics  nnd  navigation,  an  observatory, 
theatre,  circus,  fcc  The  harbour,  w  hlch  is  one  of  the  liett 
In  the  Mediterranean,  consist*  of  a  circular  basin,  opening 
to  the  S.,  and  having  the  city  at  its  N.  extremity.  It  has 
deep  water  throughout ;  Is  protected  from  every  wind  by 
the  surrounding  heights,  and  by  an  Islet  at  It*  entrance ; 
and  Is,  as  well  as  the  city,  strongly  fortified.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  harbour  gave  rise  |.>  the  o  mmon  sa>  inc  anion* 
the  Mediterranean  sailors,  that  there  are  but  three  good 
ports — the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  harbour  of 
Carthagcnn.  Thb  ha*  always  been  the  grand  rendezvous 
of  the  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  large  sums 
have  been  expended  on  iu  naval  establishment*;  but  these 
are  now  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  many  bouses  in  the  city  sre 
also  unoccupied  ;  and  it  has  nn  Impoverished,  deserted  ap 
pearance.  The  pop.  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Townsend  to  Iwve 
amounted.  In  1787,  to  00,000 ;  w  hereas,  according  to  Mtn 
ano'*  statement,  given  above,  it  it  now  under  half  tha" 
amount.  ( 'able «  and  cordage  of  the  itp*n»  rush,  and  caa- 
vons,  used  lo  be  largely  manufactured  here,  and  lugs 
quantities  of  barilla.  With  r.irn.  wine,  oil,  Ilc,  were  for- 
merly  exported.   Its  trade,  however,  has  declined  quite  as 
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CARUPANO. 

I  on  In  die  port  and  the  adjoining  sea. 
This  city  w  as  rounded  or  occupied  by  the  Canhaginlans, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  possessions  un  the  i'..  coast 
of  Spain.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman*,  anno  306  B.C.,  at 
which  period  it  U  said  by  Li  vy  to  hare  been,  next  to  Rome, 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world.  Its  importance  in 
modern  times  dates  from  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (MiXcmo ; 
Totrnsend,  lit,  181,  *Vc.) 

CARUPANO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  very  pleasantly 
situated  In  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  Curiam  ;  prov. 
Cumana.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  some  trade,  especially  In 
horses  and  mules. 

CARVER,  p.  t.,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.,  47  m.  8.E. 
447  W.  itwutafc 
three  churches,  two 
furnaces,  two 
an.   Pop.  995. 

CA8ALE,  an  Inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  king.  Sardinia,  dir. 
Turin,  cap.  prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on 
the  Po,  37  m.  E.  by  N.  Turin.  Pop.  16,000.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  In  Europe, 
but  Its  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  public  walks, 
and  It  la  at  present  defended  only  by  an  old  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  marqulsaes  of  Montferrat.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  several  churches  with  fine  paintings,  numerous 
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theatre,  corn  magazine,  and  many  silk  filatures.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  provincial  governor,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  ar*  of  the  prov.  court  of  Justice.  It  originated  in 
the  4th  century.    (Ranpotdi,  Corog. ;  Diet.  Giegrapkiaut.) 

CASAL-MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg. 
Cremona,  cap.  dlstr.,  on  the  Po,  22  m.  8.E.  by  E.  Cremona, 
and  31  m  B.W.  Mantua.  Pop.  about  4300.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  glass,  earthenware,  and  cream  of  tartar;  with 
distilleries,  tanneries,  and  numerous  mills,  it  contains  a 
other  schools,  a  hospital,  orphan  asylum, 
ouse,  montt  di  pietd,  and  other  charitable  establish- 
,  and  a  theatre.  Its  origin  Is  uncertain,  but  it  existed 
In  the  6th  century.  It  is  very  liable  to  surfer  from  inunda- 
tions of  tile  Po ;  by  one  of  which,  in  1705,  it  was  laid  under 
water.    (Kampotdi ;  Ot*Urr.  Aat.  Eneycl.) 

CABAL-NOVO,  the  name  of  several  small  towns  In 
Calahria  and  other  pro  vs.  of  Naples.  The  largest  of  these 
towns  is  situated  In  Cain  Ma  Ultra  I.,  12  in.  E.  Palm!,  nnd 
has  4000  luhab.  This  town,  in  common  with  most  others 
In  the  same  district,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
dreadful  earthquake  of  1773 ;  and  to  guard  nguinst  the 
effects  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  future,  the  houses  are 
now  all  low,  and  of  wood.  Swinburne  says  that  the  people 
Of  this  place  are  noted  for  their  taste  for  dags  Jttsk ;  and 
that  any  cur  that  should  follow  it*  master  mm  this  *«»«>- 
pkagie  town  would  have  little  chance  of  escape  I  ( Ooe<  n't 
twill  to.  p.  274 ;  Strmburnr.  i.,  320,  4|o  ed.) 

CASCO  BAY,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.    It  ret*  up  from  the 
Atlantic,  between  cape  Elidbelh  on  the  W.S.W.,  and 
Small-point,  on  the  E..VK..  20  m.  apart.   It  contains 


about  300  Wands,  which  are  more  productive  than  the 
main  land  on  the  coast.   Portland  harbour  is  on  the  W.  side 


Of  the  bay. 

CASERTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  cap.prov.  Terra-dl-Lnvoco, 
in  an  agreeable  plain,  16  m.  N.N.E.  Naples.  Pop.  50110. 
The  town  Is  Irregularly  built,  but  has  several  churches,  a 
convent  of  noble  ladies,  a  m»mte-di-pietd,  a  hospital,  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  superb  barracks.  But  the  pride  of  rnscrta 
consists  in  its  royal  palace,  begun  in  1724,  from  the  design 
Of  the  architect  Vauvitelll.  It  Is  of  vast  extent ;  the  two 
principal  fronts  being  each  787  ft.  in  length,  nod  containing 
5  stories  of  37  windows  each.  The  portico,  which  divides 
the  internal  space  into  4  courts.  Is  truly  magniflrrnt.  as  Is 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  apartments.  The  vast  dimen- 
sions of  the  latter ;  the  bold  span  of  their  ceilings ,  the  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  of  the  materials  employed  in  building; 
and  the  strength  of  the  masonry,  claim  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders.  The  park  Is  of  vast  extent,  as  are  the  gar- 
dens, supplied  with  water,  brought  from  r.  great  distance  by 
a  noble  aqueduct  A  silk  manufacture  lias  been  established 
In  buildings  attached  to  the  palace,  which  produces  very 
rich  and  fine  sinfts.  (— ittlaa  wit  7Ve  IsWWw,  11.,  84 ; 
Simond.  p.  436.) 

CASEY,  county,  Ky.  Situated  toward  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  44B  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Green  and  Salt  rivers.  It  contained  In  1840.  5400 
neat  cattle,  8361  sheep,  25,070  swine  ;  and  produced  14,«36 
bushels  of  wheat,  10,300  of  rye,  287,025  of  Indian  corn, 
50.948  of  oats,  13,303  of  potatoes,  51,800  pounds  of  tobacco, 
22,042  of  sugar.  It  had  three  stores,  two  flou ring-mills,  fif- 
teen grtot  mill*,  two  *aw  mills,  five  tanneries,  nine  distilleries, 
schools,  143  scholars.  Pop.:  whites, 
[  j  free  coloured,  37 ;  total,  4939.  Capital, 
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CASH  AN,  a  dry  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak,  in  a  stony  plain, 
ill  supplied  with  water,  95  m.  N.  by  VV.  Ispahan ;  lat.  330 
4F  >'.,  long.  510  ]7'  E.  Pop.  30,000.  It  Is  one  of  the  moat 
thriving  towns  In  Persia,  and  is  indebted  for  Its  prosperity 
to  its  extensive  manufactures  of  silk,  carpets,  and  copper 
wares.  The  king  has  a  h  an  ting  seat  and  garden  about  3  m. 
from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  [Oiivier,  v., 
169.) 

CASIIEL,  an  inl.  city  and  pari.  bar.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  co.  Tlpperary,  86  m.  8.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1821, 
5974 ;  in  1836,  6971.  The  city  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Munster,  and  in  1143  was  made  an  archbishopric. 
But  by  the  late  act  for  reducing  the  number  of  bishoprics  la 
Ireland,  Cashel,  on  the  demise  of  the  present 
cease  to  be  an  archbishopric,  and  it  has  alread< 
with  the  bishopric  of  VVaterford.  The  town  la  ir 
built,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mala  street,  aad~of  c 
or  two  others,  the  houses  are  mean,  and  exhibit  every  ap- 
pearance of  poverty.  Its  supply  of  water  is  very  scanty 
The  cathedral  and  the  R.  Oath,  chapel  are  modern  and 
spacious  edifices.  Here  Is  also  a  convent  of  nuns  and  a 
Methodist  meeting-house.  The  archbishop's  late  palace 
(he  has  gone  to  reside  at  VVaterford),  a  large  and  well-built 
mansion,  has  attached  to  it  a  email  library,  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  pleasure-ground.  There  is  also  an  In- 
firmary, market  and  court  houses,  a  well-arranged  bride 
well,  and  infantry  barracks.  The  place  contains  many 
very  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  rock  of  Caahel, 
which  rises  precipitously  over  the  city,  are  the  rum*  of 
Cor  mac  M'Culioan's  chapel,  built  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
presenting  a  fine  specimen  of  ancient  Saxon  architecture  J 
also  the  ancient  cathedral,  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  the 
castle,  and  a  pillar  tower,  all  within  an  enclosed  area,  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  fertile 
district.  There  are  some  other  monastic  ruins  in  the  city 
audits  vicinity.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  Charles 
I..  In  1639,  consists  of  a  mayor,  seventeen  alderman,  two 
bail  ins,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  It  returned 
two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  sends  one  mem.  to  i*e 
imperial  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right 
of  election  was  vested  In  the  maj  or,  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and 
six  freemen.  The  boundaries  of  the  present  part.  bor.  e«- 
lend  over  3974  acres.  Registered  electors  (1837-38)  OHO. 
The  corporation  estate*  comprise  32Tis  acres.  There  arc  no 
manufactures  of  any  consequence.  During  the  corn  season, 
them  is  a  great  traffii  on  the  line  through  the  city,  from 
Thurles  to  Clonmel.  A  distillery  paid  duty,  in  1836,  for 
30,784  gallons  of  whiskey;  duty  was  also  paid  on  1196 
bushels  of  malt.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays; 
fairs  on  26th  March,  7th  August,  and  the  third  Tuesday  ia 
every  month.  A  branch  of  the  National  Banl 
here  In  1835.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830.  £683 ;  in  18 
£843.  A  mail-coach  from  Dublin  to  Cork  pi 
the  city,  and  cars  from  Clonmel  to  Roscrea  and  Thurles :  a 
car  plies  between  the  cily  and  Tlpperary  six  days  in  the 
week,  carrying,  at  an  average,  two  passengers  each  trip. 
(KaiJteap  Krp.) 

CASHGAR  or  KASCHGHAR,  a  considerable  city  of 
Chinese  Turkestan  or  Tut  tar. ,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
the  capital,  and  the  farthest  VY.  place  of  note  in  the  Chinese 
empire ;  on  the  W.  side  of  a  mountain,  in  which  several 
streams  have  then*  sources,  on  one  of  which  the  city  Is 
placed.  140  m.  N.VV.  Yarkund.  nnd  2250  m.  W.  by  S.  Pekin ; 
laL  390  2K  N^  j<mf .  730  B.  Pop.  said  to  be  about  16,000, 
exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  8000  Chinese  troops.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  earth,  entered  by  tour  gates,  and  ia 
divided  Into  two  portions— the  Mohammedan  and  Chinese 
city.  The  Chinese  governor  and  troops  occupy  a  citadel, 
('nshgar  was  much  more  flourishing  and  populous  before  a 
rebellion  which  broke  out  here  In  1836.  (Brnmes't  Bp*- 
kara.  III.,  193.)  Most  of  the  Inhab.  are  Mohammedans,  and 
speak  a  dialect  probably  of  Turkish  origin  ;  but  there  an 
some  N'pstorinns.  ( Hitter.)  The  upper  classes  arc  opulent, 
luxurious,  and  extravagant ;  the  artisans  Ingenious  m  work 
Ing  gold  and  Jasper.  In  dyeing,  and  in  producing  cotton 
manufactures.  There  ia  a  weekly  market,  especially  cele- 
brated for  horses.  Cashgar  has  a  large  trade  with  Bokhara, 
to  which  it  sends  a  great  deal  of  inferior  tea,  porcelain 
Chinese  silks,  raw  silk,  rhubarb,  fcc.,  and  from  which  If 
receive*  Russian  and  other  merchandise,  including  woollen 
cloths,  coral,  pearl*,  cochineal,  cloth  of  gold,  velvet*,  gold 
and  silver  wire,  ploughshares,  mirrors,  needles.  Russia* 
nankeen,  4tc.  The  whole  of  this  trade  amounted  before 
the  rebellion  to  700  or  800  camel -loads  yearly.  The  inter 
course  with  Kokan  Is  conducted  by  means  of  horses ;  but 
it  is  very  small,  owing  to  hostile  feelings  between  ths 
Chinese  and  the  inhab.  of  that  khanat.  The  trade  will 
ihe  country  to  the  N.E.  and  the  Russian  town  of  Semipola 
tm sk  is  brisk,  a*  well  a*  that  with  Yarkund.  Cashgar  was 
a  celebrated  commercial  city  before  the  Christian  rra 
f  tlre^  names  of  Bulr.  Chaje,  stc^lt  is  «l»|£n  °*"  £ 
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mnwry  »  extensive,  well  watered,  fertile  In  corn,  In  rich 
fruits,  the  vine,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  contain*  nume- 
rous considerable  town*.  Under  several  dynasties  It  formed 
as  Independent  klnedom.  The  Chinese  possessed  them 
•elves  of  It  about  HO  yean  since.  (Hitter,  .Itien  Erdkundt, 
Vtl,  423,  490  ;  KUtprotX,  Jtemnrtt,  ire. ;  Calcutta  Journal, 
lv„  055.  liurnrs.  KlpktnUoHf., 

CASHMERE  (an.  Csupira),  a  pmv.  of  N.  Illndostan. 
dotn.  of  the  mahamjah  of  the  Punjab :  consisting  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Jhylum,  Chiefly  between  Int.  33°  3tf 
and  34°  '■»>'  N  and  Ions;.  75  and  TCP  E..  having  N  K  the 
central  chain  of  the  Himalaya  or  Hindoo  Kooah,  which 
separates  It  from  Tibet,  and  on  all  other  (Idee  secondary 
i  belonging  to  that  chain,  by  which  II  la  divided  from 


the  reat  of  Runleet  Singh's  territories,   Shape,  somewhat 
oval ;  length,  VV.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  about  80  m. ;  breadth  of 
ita  central  plain,  vary  ing  to  30  m.,  or,  from  summit  to  sum- 
mit of  the  opposite  mountain  chains,  50  to  60  in.    Pop.  esti- 
mated In  IrCK  at  Hfjo.OOO.  but  said  to  tie  reduced  by  war, 
famine,  and  disease,  to  no  more  than  900,000  In  1830!  The 
Himalaya  has  her*  an  elevation  of  from  18,000  to  111.000  ft. ; 
the  Plr  Panjahl.  belonging  to  the  opposite  chain.  Is  15,000 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  There  are  twelve  paaaas 
Into  the  neighbouring  countries  j  vlt.,  eight  to  the  Punjab, 
one  to  the  VV.,  and  three  to  Tibet ;  some  of  these  are  open 
the  whple  year,  and  two  are  13,000  ft  above  the  sea. 
Cashmere  is  copiously  watered ;  a  great  number  of  rivuleta 
and  mountain  torrents  from  either  side  unite  In  the  central 
valley  U>  form  the  Jhylum,  which  Intersects  it  In  nearly  ita 
Whole  length  :  many  lakes  are  spread  over  Its  surface,  the 
largest  of  which  Is  nearly  13  m.  across.   (Jranite.  schist, 
limestone,  gypsum,  and  slate  are  the  predominant  primitive 
rocks:  some  fossil  shells  have  been  found  in  the  limestone ; 
good  Iron  is  met  with  in  the  mountains,  and  copper  and 
lead  are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere  I  the  upper  soil  of  the 
central  plain  la  a  rich  clay.    In  some  places  inflammable 
gas,  which  spontaneously  ignites,  escapes  from  the  ground  j 
and  these  being  reckoned  peculiarly  holy,  temples  nre  built 
over  them.   The  climate  is  healthy,  except  In  the  rice- 
grounds  In  hot  weather,  and  appears  to  have  become  milder 
within  a  few  yean,  since  there  are  now  usually  but  two  or 
three  yards'  depth  of  mow  in  places  where  the  depth  was 
formerly  10  yards !  towards  the  end  of  July  the  thermometer 
stands  at  MP  P.:  the  periodical  rains  fall  only  In  light 
showers ;  but  the  soil  never  sorter*  from  drought.  The 
ehlnar  i  Platanut  orienUlh)  grows  to  a  great  six*  ;  flr  and 
deodar  forests,  walnut-trees,  and  much  jungle  abound  on 
tha  8.  side  of  the  valley  ;  the  N.  declivities  are  compara- 
tively bare  of  trees,  but  are  plentifully  covered  with  grass, 
European  plants  In  a  wild  Mate  are  common,  and  fruit-trees 
numerous,  but  neither  pulm,  mango,  nor  orange-trees,  are 
found;  roses,  Irides,  lotus  flowers,  and  others,  are  met  with 
|B  profusion.  The  elk,  and  bears  of  large  size,  the  musk 
deer,  no  bares,  but  plenty  of  other  game,  various  kinds  of 
•erpenis,  six  or  seven  kinds  of  flsh,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Insects,  are  natives  of  this  region.    "  Nature  baa  done  much 
for  Cashmere — art  more ;"  the  whole  valley  la  like  a  noble- 
man's park ;  the  villages,  which  are  pleasant  looking,  being 
surrounded  with  Immense  plane,  poplar,  and  fruit-trees, 
and  having  between  them  one  sheet  of  cultivation,  "  through 
Which  the  noble  river  winds  Itself  in  elegant  sweeps." 
infferent  kinds  of  rice  are  grown,  but  they  do  not  arrive  at 
any  perfection  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  dry  grains 
are  more  cultivated,  and  are  said  to  yield  a  large  return ; 
saffron  of  excellent  quality  Is  planted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  some  of  It  tent  even  to  Yarkund.   In  the  gardens 
many  kitchen  herbs  of  cold  countries  ore  grown  :  turnips 
are  the  only  produce  yielding  two  crops  a  year :  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  apricot,  nuts,  and  an  abundance  of  vines,  are 
raised.   The  wine  of  Cashmere  resembles  Madeira,  and 
acquires  with  age  a  superior  quality ;  a  spirit  is  distilled 
bun  the  grape,  which  Is  used  freely  by  all  classes.  The 
farm  Implements  In  use  are  very  Inferior;  the  harrow  Is 
Unknown,  and  the  clods  are  broken  with  a  kind  of  mallet. 
Neither  indigo  nor  opium  Is  cultivated ;  the  poppy  la  grown 
for  the  sake  of  Its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  food ;  B-lOths 
Of  the  people  eat  rape-oil,  linseed,  or  seaamum.  Instead  of 
ghee  or  butter.   Sheep,  which  are  numerous,  are  used  to 
carry  burdens;  the  oilier  domestic  animals  are  horses, 
•mail,  hut  hardy  and  sure-footed  ;  and  cows,  which,  though 
Ul-ahapcd,  yield  excellent  butter  and  plenty  of  milk  ;  bees 
are  kept  on  even-  farm.   The  principal  commercial  wealth 
of  Cashmere  la  derived  from  Its  shawl  manufacture,  which 
branch  of  kndusu*y  is  thought  to  have  originated  In  this  val- 
ley.   The  Cashmere  shawls  are  the  very  beat  that  are 
made,  possessing  unequalled  fineness,  delicacy,  and  warmth ; 
they  are  formed  of  the  Inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  gnat  Capra 
lireiu)  reared  on  the  cold,  dry,  table  land  of  Tibet,  from 
14,000  to  Id, 000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which 
degenerates  In  any  country  at  a  lower  elevation.   The  great 
mart  for  the  shawl  wool  la  Kllghet,  about  twenty  days' 
tourney  N.E.  Caahmere,  whither  It  Is  conveyed  on  the 
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backs  f  mountain  sheep;  its  colour  varies  from  whit*  to 
ashy  jray ;  about  3  lbs.  are  obtained  from  a  single  goat 
yearly  ;  at  Kllghet  the  best  wool  fetches  about  1  rupee  per 
lb.  In  Caahmere,  after  the  down  has  been  carefully  sejm 
rated  from  the  hairs.  It  is  repeatedly  washed  with  no 
starch.  This  process  Is  reckoned  important ;  and  it  Is  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  of  their  valley  that  the  Cashinerians 
attribute  the  peculiar  and  Inimitable  fineness  of  the  fabrics 
produced  there;  the  thread  Is  always  dyed  n  rice-water. 
After  tie  shawls  are  woven,  they  are  softened  at  a  par 
ticular  spot  near  the  capital,  where  moat  of  them  are 
washed  with  drift,  the  root  of  a  parasitical  plant ;  soap  Is 
used  for  white  shawls  only  ;  the  border  Is  attached  last 
The  manufacture  of  a  large  and  rich  pi ir  of  shawls  worth 
£950  will  occupy  13  men  for  8  months.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Moguls  there  is  said  to  have  been  40,000  shawl  looms. 
In  the  time  of  the  Afghan  dynasty,  when  Farster  visited 
Cashmere,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  10,000 ;  in  1837 
there  were  only  about  3000  looms,  and  two  or  three  men 
employed  at  each.  The  manufacture  haa  not  however, 
degenerated  In  excellence.  Runjeet  Singh  took  a  number 
of  shawls  In  part  payment  of  his  revenue  from  this  prov 
trice ;  the  amount  of  which  varies  considerably,  accordin: 
to  the  caprice  of  the  maharajah :  In  1835  he  demanded 
nothing  ;  In  IK39  he  asked  33  lacs  rupees,  which  the  coun- 
try could  not  a  fiord  to  give.  Little  silk  la  woven ;  the  chief 
manufactures,  next  to  shawls,  are  writing  paper,  lackered 
ware,  cutlery,  and  sugar,  formerly  In  much  greater  quanti- 
ties than  at  present. 

Caahmere  is  divided  into  36  pergunnahs,  and  contains 
10  towns  and  3300  villages  ;  the  chief  towns  are.  Cashmere, 
the  capital ;  Chuptnlan.  30011  inhab. ;  Islamabad  and  Pain 
pur,  9000  inhab.  each.  Famine,  cholera,  and  emigration 
nave  greatly  thinned  the  population,  and  rendered  many 
of  the  villages  desert  There  are  here  about  35.000  Brah- 
mins, who  are  the  only  Hindoos ;  they  are  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  natives,  being  descended  from  a 
body  of  colonists  from  the  Dec  can.  The  Cashmeriant  are 
a  stout,  well-formed  people,  of  Hindoo  stock,  although  Mo 
hammcdans.  Their  complexions  are  whnt  would  In  France 
he  termed  brunette ;  the  women  are  handsome,  proline, 
and  much  sought  after  by  the  Mogul  nobility  of  Delhi. 
The  people  are  brave,  active,  Industrious,  lively,  and  fond 
of  music,  literature,  and  art ;  but  said  to  be  avaricious, 
running,  and  proverbially  false.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  Sanscrit,  but  their  songs,  fcc.  are  In  Persian.  Independent 
of  iu  celebrity  for  romantic  beauty.  Cashmere  has  been 
alwaya  regarded  as  a  holy  land  throughout  India,  and  as 
such  has  been  continually  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  The 
source  of  almost  ewrj  bnstk  is  ndorned  with  some  Hindoo 
monument ;  but  nearly  all  the  remaining  temples  appear  to 
be  of  Buddhic  origin,  and  by  their  peculiar  shape  remind 
the  traveller  of  those  of  Ellora.  Koran-Pandah.  near  Is- 
lamabad, formerly  built  of  Mack  marble,  la  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  In  India.  Abul  Fasel  enumerates  150  Hindoo  kings 
who  reigned  in  Cashmere  previously  to  the  year  749  of  the 
Hegira,  subsequently  to  which  the  Mohammedans  and 
I  Tartars  successively  had  possession  of  it  In  1586  It  was 
conquered  by  Acbar.  and  Ahmed  Shah  afterwards  annexed 
It  to  Caubul.  In  1809  the  governor  asserted  his  indepen- 
dence; since  1819 Caahmere  has  belonged  to  Runjcrt  Singh. 
(  tUpkHutont' '»  Caukul.  it,  337-942 ;  Hamilton' $  Hindottan. 
and  JS.  /.  Oar. ;  Hfgtl,  F"«>»«,  Mooreroft,  aMsj  in  Journal* 
of  .lutt.  Soe.  of  Bengal ;  Orogr.  Sat.) 

Cashmkbb,  or  Skkii  on  a.  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov., 
on  the  Jhylum,  6300  ft.  above  the  »ea;  lat.Xf  33"  N.,  long. 
I  740  47*  E.  Pop.  (1830)  40.000.  It  extends  for  about  3  hi. 
on  either  side  the  river,  over  which  there  nre  four  or  live 
wooden  bridges :  in  some  ports  the  city  la  9  m.  In  width ; 
streets  narrow  and  exceedingly  filthy;  houses  sometimes 
three  and  four  stories  high,  the  better  sort  having  fire-places 
and  chimneys,  with  sloping  roofs  of  wooden  frame-work, 
over  which  "there  is  a  layer  of  earth,  which  is  found  very 
warm  during  winter,  and  in  summer  Is  covered  with  flowers. 
Except  a  fortress  at  Its  8.E.  quarter,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Its  governor.  Cashmere  contains  no  building  worthy  of 
remark :  covered  floating  baths  are  ranged  along  the  bank 
of  the  river;  on  the  latter  many  different  kinds  of  flat 
bottomed  boats  are  continually  plying,  bringing  rice,  ate.  to 
the  city. 

The  lake  of  Dal  or  Cashmere  stretches  N.E.  the  city  In 
an  oval  circuit  of  5  or  0  m..  and  Joins  the  Jhy  um  by  a  nar 
row  channel.  It  has  been  much  celebrated  for  its  oeauties. 
and  contains  many  small  Islands,  one  nf  which  derives  lu 
name  from  the  plane-trees,  which  cover  it,  besides  many 
floating  gardens,  in  which  water  melons  and  Hit  iruits 
are  cultivated :  Ita  banks  are  adorned  with  the  blue  lotus 
and  other  flowers  In  large  number.  In  the  plain  near  the 
lake,  one  of  die  Delhi  emperors,  probably  Shah  Jchan, 
constructed  a  spacious  garden.  ( Hamilton' t  Hindottan,  L, 
541.  542;  Hugtt  and  f'i#-sc,  In  -fasal.  Joum^  Bengal.) 

CASOLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abrurzo  Citra,  cap 
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eui,  on  a  mountain.  13  in.  8.W.  Lanciano.  Pop.  5051.  It 
has  several  churches,  and  two  normal  ichooU. 

CASOR1A,  n  town  of  Naples,  cap.  dint.,  3  ni.  N.N.E. 
Naples.  Pop.  4000.  It  ha*  tour  tine  churches ;  U  the  re* 
■deuce  of  a  jagt  d '  mrirutiio*,  and  the  birthplace  of  Pkctro 
Martina  the  celebrated  painter. 

i  \  >  I '  I ; ,  n  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  In  the  angle  be- 
t  wee 1 1  attd  near  the  confluence  of  the  Giiadeloupe  with  the 
Ebro,5nm.S.E.  8i»rago**a.  Pop.  9100.  It  baaa  castle,  a  par. 
church,  five  convent*,  and  four  hospitals;  with  manufac- 
ture* of  coarse  hat*,  soap,  brandy  and  cloth.  There  are  In 
the  vicinity  extensive  plantation*  of  olive*  and  mulbcrry- 
Uees,  that  yield  abundance  of  oil  nnd  silk ;  and  pastures 
which  feed  30,000  iheep.  The  town  I*  noted  for  the  con- 
gress of  the  Araf oneac,  Catalonia  ns,  nnd  Valcnruxnn,  held 
in  it  in  1412.  to  nettle  the  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the 
dentil  of  Dun  Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  without  sons;  when 
Ferdinand,  ton  of  John  I.  king  of  Castile,  wa*  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  (.Vinas*.) 

CASPIAN  SEA  (the  Mare  Hprtanum  of  the  ancient*), 
a  great  salt  lake  of  W.  Aria,  between  30°  35'  and  47°  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  VP 15'  and  5S°  j t j  E.  long.  It  I*  wholly  enclosed, 
having  no  outlet  whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  is  mirrounded 
by  Tartar).  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the  Rus- 
sian government*  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg,  it*  direc- 
tion is  from  N.  by  VV.  i  VV.  to  S.  by  E.  ,  E.,  but  at  lu  N. 
end  it  turns  due  E.,  terminating  in  a  considerable  gulf  call- 
ed Mervol  Kuituk,  or  the  Dead  8ea.  It  U  here  almost  400 
to.  from  E.  to  \V  .  but  in  general  it  is  not  much  more  than 
half  that  width,  and  at  Its  narrowest  part  (about  40°  30' 
N.)  It  docs  not  exceed  130  m.  acres* :  its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  8.  is  760  in.,  and  its  area  may  be  estimated  at 
1 19,000  or  130.000  «q.  m.  ( Haniray  t  TrartU,  i..  344,  aw:. ; 
Great  Huttian  Map,  1800;  Rrnnrir*  Grn.  fuw  •/  W. 
Atia,  pi.  ft,  10,  12;  jfrrotttm,**  .Itlaa.) 

The  coast  of  the  Caspian  i*  considerably  broken,  but  its 
gulf*  and  bays  ore  more  remarkable  for  their  number  than 
their  »ize ;  the  most  important,  after  Mervol.  is  the  Balkhan 
gulf,  or  f.,*r  as  it  la  sometime*,  though  Improperly,  called, 
which  project*  from  the  main  body  of  the  sea,  near  it*  S.E. 
corner,  and  stretches  E.  over  nearly  2°  of  long.  The  other* 
ore  mostly  little  more  than  very  large  harbours,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  land ;  auch  a*  Alexander  bay,  Korabogas 
lake,  Astrabad  gulf,  and  others  on  the  E.  coast ;  the  gulf* 
of  Krzilgutch.  Agrakhnn,  Kolpkhl.  and  others  on  the  W. 
The  8.  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  the  X.  Is 
frittered  In  piece*,  especially  toward*  the  VV,  by  n  count- 
leas  number  of  aandy,  marshy  island*,  the  shore*  and  po»i 
lotions  of  which  are  continually  changing.  The  depth  of 
the  Caspian  la  very  variable ;  on  the  N.  share  there  is  no- 
where mare  than  13  ft,  and  usually  not  more  than  5  ft. 
water;  and  this  extraordinary  shallowness  continue*  for 
more  than  30  in.  from  the  land ;  on  the  E„  VV.,  and  8. 
shores,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  i*  sometimes  150  ft. ; 
though  here,  also,  shoal  water  i*  far  from  uncommon.  In 
middle  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  at  a  depth  of 
I  It.  From  the  general  result  of  the  sounding*  it  would 
hot,  in  some  part*  at  least,  the  bed  of  the  sea  de- 
by  terraces ;  for.  on  the  S.E.  coast,  the  depth  lies 
very  regularly  between  IS  and  15  ft  (or  some  distance  from 
the  land,  when  it  suddenly  increases  to  40  or  30  ft.  at  which 
depth  the  soundings  run  in  a  line,  equal  in  extent  and  |>aral- 
Icl  to,  the  farmer  one.  A  similar  phenomenon  I*  observed 
on  the  N.  shore,  nnd  in  several  other  ports.  ( Gnrgi,  Grog. 
Pkps.  and  Stat,  det  Rust.,  I..  257-300 ;  f ImtJia't  Rtigt  der 
Jf.  Hut  Bland,  lit,  231,  Ice.;  I/an*ap't  Traeih,  t,  135.  155, 
193,  ate.) 

The  basin  of  this  »«a  Is  extremely  limited  on  the  8..  and. 
at  prtitnL,  on  the  E.  also.  On  the  8.  the  Elburx.  mount 
olns  press  no  closely  on  the  water  that  the  i  n  t  of  their  al- 
lowing a  passage  for  the  wind  at  one  point  cm  the  S.W. 
corner  Is  remarked  as  a  singularity— the  roads  and  posses 
being  generally  *o  impracticable  that  many  lives  are  annu- 
ally lust  in  travelling  them,  without  reckoning  those  who 
nil  victims  to  the  robber  population.  r7,i  «*■«».  I„  331  -227, 
etc.)  It  will  be  seen  that  there  U  good  reason  to  believe 
the  Caspian  was  formerly  much  more  extended  toward* 
the  E.,  but  it  is  now  shut  In.  in  that  direction,  by  high  cliff* 
and  sand  hills  close  to  Its  shores,  beyond  which  n  flat  des- 
ert full  90  ft  higher  than  It*  present  surface,  stretches  to 
the  •bores  of  Lake  Aral.  {Hanttap,  1,  133,  rt  ««•.;  Pal- 
*•»'»  TVoe.  is  S.  Rutiia,  i..  80,  4tc.)    On  these  sides,  there 


fore, 
forth 


the  drainage  Is  Insignificant ;  tb    i .  i 


J  they  are  oil  of  the 
of  mountain  torrents ;  and  In  the  dreary  desert  to  the  E. 
scarcely  a  single  rivulet  Is  found  between  the  Attruck,  at 
the  S.E.  corner,  and  the  Yemba,  at  the  extreme  N.E. 

!//.:,>  1.,  130-138.) 

The  VV.  shore  presents  a  slngnlar  appearance.  As  high 
«*  439  nf  1st  the  whole  space  between  this  sea  and  the 
Euxine  is  filled  by  the  immense  masses  of  the  Caucasus  ; 
yet  from  this  region  the  Caspian  receives  rivers  which  have 
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their  sources  at  nearly  300  m.  distant  from  Its  coasts  :  they 

flow,  however,  over  high  plateaus,  and  through  narrow 
ravines,  apparently  cut  by  their  own  action,  and  which  an 
sometimes  scarcely  wide  enough  to  afford  them  pas* age. 
( Col.  Manteitk,  Gtog.  Joum.,  ill,  39,  ft  pas*.)  Col.  Mon 
teith  believe*  the  narrow  bed  of  the  Terek  to  be  the  Pilar 
Caspur  of  the  ancients ;  and  it  answers  exactly,  in  both  de 
situation,  to  the  r*ss  which  P.iny  says  (v»  . 
rrenrouslp  so  called;  but  the  true  Caspian 
were  an  artificial  opening  cut  through  the  Elburx 
mountains  on  the  8.  coast.  (See  Cauca*-*.)  N.  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  country  VV.  of  the  Caspian  spread*  Into  a 
wide  flat ;  but  remarkably  enough,  between  the  Torek  and 
Hi-  VVolga,  there  is  only  one  river  mouth,  that  of  the  Kama 
(an.  CaauVysr*  or  Vdon) ,  for  the  land,  though  flat  and 
soudy,  is  elevated  suddenly  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea, 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  latter  consists  of  extremely  swampy 
ground,  and  all  the  running  water  that  is  not  absorbed  in 
the  soil  flows  .V  and  VV.  to  the  Don  or  the  Black  sea. 

On  the  N.W. 
plain ;  Its 


|  Pallas,  1,  78,  ate. ;  Gmttin,  ill.,  236,  ate.) 
and  N.  the  Caspian  open*  on  the  great  Eui 


■  fcly  livers  run  courses  varying  from  300  to  upward*  of 


3000  m.  (t*a  I'm (..  Woloa.  fce.1, 1 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Euxine,  Baltic,  and  Arctic  t 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  assign,  with  any  accuracy,  the  limits 
of  each.  (Sat  Baltic  Ska.)  So  closely,  Indeed,  do  the 
ceveral  branches  of  these  waters  approach  each  oftier,  that 
a  short  canal  near  Tver,  by  uniting  the  little  rivers  Tvertm 
and  Schlina,  ha*  connected  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic  for 
upward*  of  a  century  ;  and  much  of  the  timber  used  in  the 
imperial  yard  at  Petersburg  U  cut  In  the  woods  of  Kasan, 
being  conveyed  up  the  VVolga  to  this  point  of  artificial  eoxn- 
inunlcaiion.  This  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great . 
and  the  same  prince  projected  the  union  of  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine,  by  another,  between  two  small  streams,  affluents 
respectively  of  the  VVolga  and  Don,  which,  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Txaritsen.  approach  each  other  within  2  m. . 
the  whole  distance  between  the  larger  rivers  being  here 
less  than  15  m.  [AlgarattCt  Lttttri,  67  ;  Uanwap,  I,  98* 
Tvake't  Husria,  it,  144  ;  Pallat.  i,  91.)  With  respect  to  its 
basin  and  drainage,  therefore,  the  Caspian  is  muck  more  of 
a  European  than  an  Asiatic  lake ;  the  former  ia  extensive 
only  on  the  »idc  of  Europe,  and  the  latter  carries  off  at  least 
i  of  all  the  running  water  belonging  to  that  division  of  the 
world.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  the  only  ones  of  consequence  which  the  Caspian 


,  are  quite 

as  the  VVolga  and  Ural;  the  former  of 
which  alone  drains  140,000  sq.  m,    (LUmtmaUin't  Catmag* 

L,  338.) 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  In  this  close  lake,  nor  da 
there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in  the  usual  accept- 
ation of  the  word ;  but  from  the  freedom  with  which  the 
wind  blows  over  so  large  a  surface,  many  considerable  and 
very  irregular  change*  are  effected  in  its  motions  and  char- 
acter. A  strong  breexe  from  the  8.  drives  the  waters  over 
the  low  lands  of  the  N.  coast,  sometime*  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles ;  vessels,  at  such,  times,  are  said  to  have  I 
carried  so  for  inland,  that  on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it ' 
found  necessary  to  break  them  up  where  they  lay,  I 
impossibility  of  transporting  them  back  to  the  shore.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  vessels  are  of 
peculiar  construction,  the  numerous  and  extensive  shoal* 
preventing  the  general  use  of  any  (on  the  N.  coast)  that 
would  require  much  depth  of  water.  Such  a  wind,  loo,  by 
driving  the  sea  into  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  causes 
there  to  rise  in  their  beds,  and,  consequently,  when  the 
wind  subsides,  a  very  violent  S.  current  Is  produced  by  the 
water  returning  to  Its  usual  level.  A  N .  wind  produces  the 
same  effect  on  the  S.  shore  ;  only,  from  the  nature  of  the 
coast,  the  water  cannot  extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring 
land  ;  but  It  is  frequently  raised  from  3  to  4  ft  above  its 
natural  level ;  the  return  to  which,  therefore,  causes  a  rush- 
ing and  confused  motion  of  the  waters  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Vessel*  drawing  9  or  10  ft  are,  during  these 
changes,  ox  posed  to  great  hazard,  and,  as  the  winds  an 
extremely  uncertain,  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  is  east 
of  very  considerable  danger.*  (Hanteap,  I.,  143,  393,  ftc.; 
Gtargi.  1.,  258 ;  Monttith,  G.  iii.,  33.)  There  is  on 
other  motion  of  this  sen  much  more  remarkable,  however. 
Hi  an  the  preceding.  It  appears  to  increase  and  decrease 
in  actual  bulk,  in  periods,  according  to  native  report,  of 
about  thirty  years  each.  When  navigated  by  Hanwav.  its 
surface  was  Incontestibly  rising,  if  the  united  testimony  of 
the  Inhabitants  upon  the  coasts  be  credited;  and  this  testi- 
mony received  confirmation  from  the  appearance  of  the 
coast*  themselves.  Tops  of  houses  were  seen  in 
several  feet  in  depth :  the  sea  had  visibly  risen  on  t 
of  fortified  towns ;  and  these  encroachments  were  i 
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muni  I  v  on  all  part*  of  the  coast  at  the  samp  time  |  so  that 
the  native*  round  the  whole  clrrail  were  living  tn  a  Kate  of 
great  alarm.  (1.,  135-157,  371,  fee. ;  ace  alio  .llgarotti.  78, 
tt  ««f .)  Now  Hanwny  make*  thia  remark  In  1743,  when 
the  tea  had  certainly  been  rising  more  than  twenty  years— 
that  i".  from  before  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Gicat  In 
17X2  (I.,  155) ;  and,  therefore,  If  the  native  tradition  were 
founded  on  fart,  it  hod  nearly  reached  In  greatest  height. 
It  Is,  nt  least,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  la  17*4,  the 
sea  was  again  (or  ttitl)  rising,  having,  by  it*  action,  levelled 
the  outer  wall  of  Baku,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
Hanway.  ( F&rtler'i  Travel*.  237) ;  while,  between  1811 
and  1828,  It  had  very  sensibly  decreased  (Col.  Montnlk, 
(if*.  Jmrn.  in.,  S3),  and,  in  IKK,  it  had  receded  from  the 
8.  shore  full  300  yard*.  (Burnet'*  Travel*  to  Bokhara,  it., 
121.)  It  Is  clear  that.  In  the  forty-one  years  between  the 
observations  of  Hanway  and  Foster,  there  had  been  time, 
npon  the  native  hypothesis,  for  the  sea  tn  reach  it*  greatest 
depression,  and  begin  again  to  rise.  At  all  events,  the  facts, 
meagre  as  they  are,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  pe- 
riodic variations;  though  what  law  these  follow,  the  data 
are  at  present  far  loo  limited  to  determine.  If  a  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  they  probably  depend  upon  meteorologi- 
cal causes,  and  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Han- 
way (though  he  disbelieves  the  periodic  variation)  appears 
to  hold  on  opinion  similar  to  this ;  for  he  remarks,  that  the 
summers,  from  the  time  of  Pptcr  the  Great  to  that  of  his 
own  observations,  had  been  less  hot  than  formerly  ;  that 
consequently  evaluation  had  been  less,  white  the  supply 
of  water  had  continued  the  same.  (I.,  ISA.)  It  would  be 
a  corroboration  of  this  theory,  could  It  be  established  that, 
from  1H11  to  1833,  when  the  Caspian  was  unquestionably 
and  rapidly  sinking,  the  summer  neat  had  been  peculiarly 
great;  but  on  this  point  nothing  certain  Is  known.  In  tho 
mean  lime  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  between  the  ob- 
tervntions  of  Hanway  and  those  of  Mmitelih  and  Bumes, 
ninety  years  (a  multiple  of  the  asserted  period)  had  elaps- 
ed; that  the  time  during  which  the  sea  was  known  to  be 
constantly  rising  In  the  one  case,  and  sinking  In  the  other, 
waa  the  same,  namely,  twenty-one  years ;  and  that,  on  the 
•apposition  of  the  trigenteninl  alternation  of  the  phenom- 
ena. It  should  have  been  found  sinking,  as  It  waa,  by  the 
last  named  travellers.  That  there  is  something  very  pe- 
culiar in  the  atmosphere  of  this  region  hi  evident.  Monteith 
found  its  extra  pressure  to  be  equivalent  to  a  column  of  390 
ft  In  height  ( Otog.  Joum.,  ||f.,  S3) ;  Bumes,  some  four  or 
five  years  later,  to  one  of  800  ft  {Travel*,  iU  122.)  These 
results  were  obtained,  not  by  the  barometer,  but  by  the 
boiling  point  of  water ;  the  difference  of  pressure  would, 
however,  cause  a  rise  of  nearly  4  an  Inch  In  the  former 
(.Vrfr/rfoa,  Pktl.  Tran*n  xxxlll.,  3081,  and  consequently  a 
depression  of  almost  seven  inches  In  the  surface  of  the 
Caspian.  This  co-existence  of  phenomena  Is  similar  to  thnt 
observed  In  the  Baltic,  only  much  more  powerful  and  longer 
continued;  it  is,  therefore,  at  least  probable  that  in  both 
cases  the  varying  level  depends  upon  the  varying  pressure, 
and  that,  with  extended  know  ledge,  the  explanations  of  the 
Swedish  mathematicians  may  be  brought  to  hear,  generally, 
upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  physical  geography.  (See 
Baltic  Sea.) 

But  whatever  may  be  the  variations  In  the  present  sur- 
face of  this  lake,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was 
formerly  much  more  extensive  on  three  side* — the  N., 
N.W  .  and  E. ;  and  it  is  still,  most  likely,  diminishing. 
The  fact  thnt  it  never  increases.  In  anything  approaching 
ID  the  ratio  of  the  water  poured  into  It,  has  been,  combined 
with  Its  want  of  outlet  to  discharge  that  water,  a  standing 
wonder  for  centuries  ;  and  the  most  extravagant  hypothe- 
ses have  been  adopted  to  account  for  n  phenomenon  ap- 
parently so  paradoxical :  among  others,  a  nitration  through 
a  shelly  sand  Into  an  imaginary  abvss;  nnd  n  subterranean 
communication  with  the  ocean.  The  latter  U  the  preva- 
lent opinion  among  the  natives  ;  the  former,  to  the  discredit 
of  philosophy,  has  found  abettors  among  Europenn*.  who 
should  have  known  belter,  (Hanttau,  1.,  15ft;  jllgarotti, 
67;  Took:  I„  138;  Burnt*,  ti..  188,  fcc.)  But  evaporation 
is  In  these  regions  great,  beyond  belief ;  not  from  the  temper- 
ature, which  is  lower  than  might  lie  expected,  but  from  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Gerard  In  the  E.  desert  a  bowl  full  of  water  disappeared 
altogether  In  two  days.  (Burntt,  it,  180.)  Without  pre- 
tending to  decide  the  proportion  between  this  cxliiu-tion 
and  the  supply  afforded  by  the  rivers,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  much  more  extensive  data,  it  Is  clear  thnt  the 
first  unchecked  by  the  latter,  would  be  sufficient  to  dry  up 
the  Caspian,  or  a  much  larger  body  of  water,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years ;  and  that  the  waste  it,  or,  at  all  events,  kas 
(sea,  greater  than  the  supply.  Is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  plain  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  sea.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  present  bed  appears  to  descend 
la  terraces,  and  on  the  K.  and  N.W.  shores  the  land  rises 
m  the  same  manner.  This  land  presents,  also.  Ineontert- 


ble  proofs  of  having  been  formerly  covered  with  sea  wa 
tcr;  it  Is  uniformly  flat,  except  where  it  rise*  in  sandy 
ridges,  to  form  the  terraces  before  mentioned  ;  It  is  uniform 
in  soil,  consisting  of  sand  combined  with  marine  slime, 
without  a  trace  of  terrestrial  vegetation  (except  the  com- 
mon desert  plants),  or  the  slightest  indication  tt  minerals 
the  substratum  is  clay,  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  sur 
face ;  and  the  surface  Itself  abounds  in  sea  salt,  sea-weed 
marshes,  salt  pits  and  lakes,  together  with  Innumerable 
shells  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
tr Air*  are  mot  found  in  any  of  tit  river*.  This  uniform 
and  dreary  country'  terminates  suddenly  towards  the  N.,a: 
a  comparatively  high  tract  running  from  the  Wolga  to  the 
Ural,  near  the  5lsi  parallel ;  and  on  the  N.W.  at  a  similar 
tract  between  the  Wolga  and  I  ton,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
46th  meridian.  The  change  of  soil  is  here  striking  and  lu 
stantaneous;  salt,  sea  weed,  shells,  and  Mind,  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  black  mould,  solid  turf,  and  all  the 
usual  appearances  of  vegetable  soil  upon  reasonably  old 
land,  though  still  belonging  to  a  period  geologtealhf  recent, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  Its  horizontal  strata  and  the  continued 
absence  of  mineral  productions.  These  high  giounds  form- 
ed, therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  shores  of  the 
Caspian  ;  but  that  to  the  N.W.  terminates  abruptly  on  the 
little  river  Mantysh,  near  the  46th  parallel,  between  which 
and  the  Caucasian  mountains,  a  low  and  narrow  tract,  ex- 
actly resembling  thnt  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian, stretches  without  interruption  to  those  of  the  Sea  Of 
Azoph.  having  every  appearance  of  the  deserted  bed  of  n 
strait  formerly  uniting  the  two  waters.  Towards  the  K 
the  whole  country  has  the  same  appearance  of  a  deserted 
sea- bed  ;  and  the  conclusion,  theref«*e,  appears  inevitable, 
that,  at  comparatively  no  distant  period,  the  sea  of  Aral, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  sea,  formed  one  body  of  water, 
uniting  the  present  anomalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  with  the 
ocean.  This  conclusion  Is  further  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  the  same  species  of  fish,  seals.  Ate.  In  the  three 
seas ;  a  fact  which  It  is  Impossible  to  account  for  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  always  separated.  (Palla*.  I.. 
78-87,  '270-304,  *c  ;  Omelin,  III..  231-348;  Oeorgi.  L,  250. 
*tC.) 

When  it  is  ron*idered  thnt  Russia  is  extreme!)  I1.it  ;  thnt 
its  slope  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Caspian  is  uninter- 
rupted j  and  that  this  slope  is  so  considerable,  that  the 
Wolgn,  though  rising  in  a  ftnt  country,  has  ratker  a  rapid 
current  (Valla*,  I.,  25).  It  will  be  evident  that  the  position 
of  the  Caspian  must  be  very  low.  A  suspicion  having  long 
existed  thnt  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Messrs.  Englehnrdt  nnd  Parrot,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  performed  a  series  of  barometric  levelling 
between  Its  shores  nnd  those  of  the  Black  sea ;  the  result 
of  which  gave  a  depression  of  333  ft  (54  lour*}  for  the 
smf.ire  of  the  Ca»plrni.  <  Hrire  in  die  Krym  and  drr  Kan- 
;.•.•<«..  ii .  55.)  It  is  tn  be  remarked,  that  at  this  time  the 
rea  was  linking ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  opinion  hazarded 
on  the  cause  of  Its  variations  be  correct  (see  ante),  the  at- 
mo-phenc  pressure  on  its  r..:iwts  uns  greater  than  It  xvould 
be  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  air.  This  seems,  also,  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Montellh  and  Burnes,  upon 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  Results  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  barometric  column  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  Inevitably  excessive ;  and  this  w  as,  upon 
other  grounds,  suspected  by  Humboldt  from  the  very'  first 
publication  of  Messrs.  Englehardt's  and  Parrot's  memoir 
(Parrot,  Fow.  a  drarat,  il.,  192.)  To  determine  the  ques- 
tion, the  Russian  government  In  1830,  despatched  an  ex- 
pedition, which,  after  tw  o  years'  labour,  completed,  In  1838, 
n  splendid  series  of  trigonometrical  levelling  ;  from  which 
It  appears  that  the  Caspian  is  101-S  Prussian  ft.  (about  ilf 
ft.  English)  below  the  Black  sea.  (Otog.  Joan.,  vxli.,  135.) 
The  known  elevation  of  the  desert  steppe  E.  of  the  Caspian 
will,  according  to  this  survey,  pbxee  the  tea  of  Aral  x-ery 
nearly  on  a  level  with,  or  even  something  higher  than,  the 
Euxlne. 

Considering  Its  lat,  that  of  S.  Prance  and  Italy,  the  tern 
perature  of  this  sea  and  Its  neighbourhood  is  extremely  loxv  ; 
the  N.  part  Is  very  frequently  frozen,  and  the  ice  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Wolga  (lat.  40°)  does  not  usually  break  up 
till  April.  ( Hanway,  L,  140 ;  Palla*,  I.,  89,  ate. )  Even  the 
Aral,  as  low  as  45°,  Is  tomrtimt*  frozen  ;  and  the  Inhabit- 
ants have  a  tradition  that  one  of  Its  Islands  was  peopled  by 
a  colony  which  crossed  the  Ice,  with  all  their  flocks  nnd 
herds.  (Burnt*.  IU  180.)  This  fact  I*  the  more  remark- 
able, from  the  low,  level,  and  8.  aspect  of  the  region  round 
the)  Caspian ;  but  the  want  of  mountains  towards  the  N. 
expose*  It  to  the  Influence  of  chilling  winds  from  the  Arctie 
sea.  while  the  Intervention  of  snow-capped  ranges  on  the 
8.  prevents  the  counterbalancing  effects  of  the  hot  breezes 
from  the  equator.  The  summer  neat  is,  however,  generally 
great  and  Is  towards  the  8.  attended  with  a  humidity,  whlcn 
readers  It  very  unhealthy ;  though,  from  this  very  cause, 
the  8.  and  8.VV.  districts  present  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
N  a  •  M 
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strongly  contrasted  w  ith  the  hue  salt  deserts  on  the  S.W., 
N.,  and  E.  Rice,  maize,  cotton,  fruits  of  all  kind*,  and  a 
counties*  variety  of  forest  trees,  are  among  the  productions 
of  these  districts ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rus- 
sian colony  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  coast  possessing  a  settled  population ;  but  such  is  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  climate,  that  all  who  are  able  leave 
the  towns  In  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  retire  to  the 
mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  Is  of  course  more  salu- 
brious. The  deserts  are  occupied  by  the  wandering  Kal- 
mucks, Kirghls.  and  Turkomans,  who  preserve  unaltered 
the  roving  and  predatory  habits  of  their  earliest  ancestors. 
(PalZa*.  !.,  99,  1 15,  ate. ;  Prater' t  7V«e.  on  tt«  S.  Bank  of 
tkt  Cojsian,  11,  15,  aw.;  OnaUp's  JVsrratiee,  I.,  35-1'J,  146, 
tu. ;  Barnes.  It.,  100-1/7,  etc) 

The  waters  of  this  sea  are  leas  salt  than  those  of  the 
ocean,  and  considerably  less  so  near  the  mouths  of  rivers 
than  at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  The  waters  of  lake 
Aral  are  even  drinkable  ( Asnut,  11.,  189) ;  but  all  have  a 
(jitter  taste,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of  nnph 
tha  with  which  the  soil  abounds,  but  by  others  to  the  pres- 
ence of  glauber  units  among  the  substances  held  in  solution. 
The  Ash  are  principally  salmon,  sturgeons,  and  sterlets;  a 
kind  of  herring  is  also  found,  and  there  are  likewise  por- 
poises and  seats.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  same 
inhabitants  are  found  In  the  waters  of  the  Caspian.  Aral, 
and  Black  seas.  The  fisheries  employ  many  vessels  annu- 
ally, and  the  shores  abound  in  aq untie  fowl,  storks,  herons, 
bitterns,  spoonbills,  red  geese,  red  ducks,  ate.  (Omelin,  Ui., 
933-957  ;  P(UU$,  t,  pass. ;  7W*«,  U  938,  tut.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  though  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Europe,  this  sea  should  have  remained  nearly 
unknown,  except  by  name,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  It  Is  scarcely  less  remarkable  that  the  oldest  ob- 
server, Herodotus,  described  it  truly,  as  an  ocean  by  itself, 
communicating  with  no  other,  and  of  such  size  that  a 
swift-oared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  In  fifteen  days, 
lu  greatest  breadth  In  eight  days.  (C/ts,  903.)  These  pro- 
portions are  accurate  according  to  the  best  modern  observa- 
tions, and  at  fifty  miles  per  day  for  the  swift  boat's  prog- 
ress, would  give  Uie  actual  measurement  After  this  clear 
account,  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Caspian  transformed  by 
Strabo  into  a  gulf  of  the  Northern  ocean,  and  otherwise  dis- 
tuned, according  to  a  theory  which  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  fanciful.  {Qtog.,  xl.,  307.)  Ptolemy  restored  the 
Caspian  to  lu  lake-like  form :  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Wolga.  which  he  colls  Kha  |  but  ho  gives  the  greatest 
length  of  the  saw  from  E.  to  VV„  and  makes  It  a  vast  deal 
loo  large,  (v..  9 ;  vt.,  9, 13,  ate.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Herodotus  does  not  tUti  In  what  direction  lay  the  greatest 
length ;  but  it  may  be  very  readily  deduced,  from  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  surrounding  countries,  thnt  he  meant  It  to 
be  understood  as  stretching  N.  and  8.  The  authority  of 
Ptolemy  remained  paramount  and  unquestioned  for  many 
Centuries ;  and  the  first  modern  account  of  the  Caspian,  at 
all  consistent  with  the  truth.  Is  due  to  Anthony  Jenkinson. 
an  Englishman,  who.  In  1558,  traversed  lu  waters,  and 

Cve  an  account  of  Its  dimensions  and  bearings,  agreeing 
all  Its  main  points  with  the  more  brief  descriptions  of 
Herodotus,  (//aa/syt's  fee,  L,  336-3*.)  Jenkinson* 
voyage  did  not,  however,  gain  much  attention  ;  and  in  1719 
a  regular  survey  was  commenced  by  command  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Vanwerden's  map,  the  result  of  that  survey,  and 
which  was  partly  constructed  by  the  emperor  himself,  b 
•till,  and  Justly,  held  In  high  estimation.  The  voyages  of 
Hanway  had  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
(In  English  hands)  between  Russia  and  Persia.  The  tall- 
are  of  that  object  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  a  Mr.  El- 
ton, who.  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court,  gave  such 
Oflboce  to  that  of  Russia,  that  the  latter  eventually  prohib- 
ited the  English  commerce  on  the  Caspinn.  ( //astray.  «., 
979,  rt  »**«.)  A  mass  of  valuable  information  was,  bow- 
ever,  collected  during  these  transactions,  by  Hanway  him- 
self. Elton,  WoodrotTe,  and  others.  The  more  modern 
travellers,  Gmelln.  Georgt,  Pallas,  Knglehardt,  Parrot,  r'ors- 
ter,  Frarer.  Conolly,  Burnes,  Montetth,  Fuss,  Snbler.  and 
Sawltch.  have  added  immeasurably  to  that  Information  ; 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done ;  and  as  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment seems  fully  alive  to  the  Importance  of  accurate 
knowledge  on  geographical  subjects,  and  as  their  power  or 
Influence  Is  nearly  established  on  all  parts  of  this  sea.  It 
may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  overy  year  will  make  W.  En- 
rope  better  acquainted  with  this  very  remarkable  region. 

The  largest  class  of  vessels  that  navigate  the  Caspian 
are  called  by  the  Russian*  irkuwu,  and  belong  wholly  to 
Astrakhan  and  Baku ;  their  burden  varies  from  90  to  100, 
and  sometime*  ISO  tons.  They  are  not  built  on  any  scien- 
tific principle,  and  are  constructed  of  the  worst  materials— 
that  Is,  of  the  timber  of  the  barks  that  bring  corn  down  the 
Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  are  supposed  to  be  In  all  about 
100  sail  of  these  vessels.  A  second  class  of  vessels,  called 
swatter*,  employed  on  the  Caspian,  carry  from  70  to  140  Una, 
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and  sail  better  than  the  schuyt*.  and  there  are  great  numbers 
of  small  craft  employed  In  the  rivers,  la  the  fisheries,  and 
as  lighters  to  the  schuyt*.  But  steam  bos  is  will,  no  doubt. 
In  the  end,  supersede  most  of  these  vessels  ;  they  have  al- 
ready. Indeed,  been  Introduced,  not  only  upon  the  rivers, 
but  upon  the  Caspian  Itself.  The  trade  of  the  sea  Is  en- 
tirely bt  the  hands  of  Russia;  and  whatever  objections 
may,  on  other  grounds,  be  made  to  her  conquests  in  this 
quarter,  It  1*  certain  that,  by  Introducing  European  am  and 
sciences,  and  comparative  good  order  and  security,  Into 
countries  formerly  imrn.  r«<-d  m  barbarism.  '!><  has  materi- 
ally improved  their  rondliion,  and  accelerated  their  prog 
ress  to  a  more  advanced  state. 

The  Caspian  sea,  rWfflrj  (MXaeea  ( Hero4„  Clio,  903).  U 
the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  derived  from  the 
Caspii,  a  people  who  Inhabited  Its  banks ;  as  the  mart 
modem  term  Ilyrcanlan  sea,  liaWan  T>rarie  strabo,  xl, 
907),  was  similarly  derived  from  the  more  important  Hyr 
canil  a  principal  branch  of  the  great  Persian  family,  lo 
the  present  day  It  Is  called  Mart  Gu*trnokoi  by  the  Rus 
sians ;  A'u /.»»**,  by  the  Persians ;  Bakr  ATariaai  by  the 
Arabs  ;  Hut :mm  i>e*rki$,  by  the  Turks ;  and  .IkdmgkU, 
by  the  Tartars.    ( TVol*.  |„  930.) 

CASH,  county,  Oa.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of  (he 
state,  and  contains  000  an.  m.  liralned  by  Ltowah  and 
Gosinnauln  rivers  and  their  branches.  It  contained,  In  1840, 
9141  Beat  cattle.  3744  sheep,  39,001  swine ;  and  produced 
31,813  bushels  of  wheat.  1080  of  rye,  40061  of  Indian 
corn.  49.974  of  oats,  10,097  of  potatoes.  0430  pound*  of  tobac- 
co. 351.403  of  cotton.  It  had  fifty -three  stores,  two  furnaces, 
two  flouring  mill*,  sixteen  grist  mill*,  fourteen  saw  mills,  sis 
tanneries,  fifteen  distilleries,  one  printing  othre,  one  weekly 
news|Niper.  sixteen  school*.  468  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles. 
7381 ;  slaves,  1995;  free-coloured,  14:  total.  9390.  Capital, 
Casavllle. 

Cas*.  county.  Mich.  Situated  In  the  8.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  conUlns  598  sq.  m.  Watered  by  8l  Joseph, 
Dowagtakc.  and  Christiana  rivers.  It  contained.  In  1*40. 
7179  noat  coitle,  5594  sheep,  11.411  swine;  and  produced 
95.101  bushels  of  wheat,  177.995  of  Indian  corn.  1004  of 
buckwheat,  1886  of  barley.  98^33  of  oats,  139.319  of  pota- 
toes. 83.360  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  ten  stores,  two  floor- 
ing-mill*, four  grist-mills,  twenty-two  saw-mills,  four  tan- 
neries, one  distillery,  twenty-five  schools,  837  scholar*. 
Pop.  3710.    Capital,  Casaopofis. 

Cass,  county,  la.  Situated  centrally  towards  the  X.  part 
of  the  state,  and  conUlns  413  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers.  Organised  In  1839.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  passes  through  IL  It  contained.  In  1840.  4508 
neat  cattle.  9015  sheep.  9900  swine  ;  and  produced  93,990 
bushels  of  wheat.  118,755  of  Indinn  •■•in.  37,304  of  oeU 
30,498  of  potatoes,  90,400  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty 
seven  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  two  grist-mills,  four  toes 
saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  distillery,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  thirteen  schools,  971 
scholars.   Pop.  5480.  Capital,  I.of*naport- 

Cass.  county.  III.  Situated  centrally  In  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  956  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Sangamon  river  on  the  X.,  nnd  branches  of  Indian  and  oth 
er  creeks  which  flow  into  Illinois  river  on  the  W.  and  8 
It  contained.  In  1840,  4318  neat  cattle,  3098  sheep,  19JBJ 
sw  ine  :  and  produced  95,819  bushels  of  wheat,  199330  of 
Indian  corn.  91.169  of  oats,  19,694  of  potatoes.  It  had  tin 
commission-houses  In  foreign  trade,  eight  retail  stores,  o» 
woollen-factory,  five  grist  mills,  four  saw  milts  one  brew 
cry,  seven  schools,  979  scholars.  Pop.  9081.  Capital,  Vb 
ginlo. 

Csss,  p.  t..  Hancock  CO.,  O.,  100  m.  N.W.  Columbus, 
446  W.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist  mill,  six  schools, 
995  scholars.   Pop.  617. 

Cass,  river,  Mich.,  a  branch  of  Saginaw  river,  whkh  it 
enters  twenty  miles  from  lu  mouth.   It  afford*  good  water 
power,  and  Is  boatable,  In  high  water,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  Its  mouth. 

Cass.  p.  t.  Inula  eo..  Mich..  133  m.  W.N.W.  Detroit 
690  W.   It  has  one  saw  mill-   Pop.  909. 

CA88ANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Cltra,  cap. 
cant_  In  the  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  round  aa 
insulated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
7  m.  E.S.E.  Castruvillari,  and  10  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Ta 
rentum.  Pop.  circa.  3000.  It  Is  welt  built ;  is  the  residence1 
of  a  bishop ;  has  a  cathedral,  four  convents,  a  seminary, 
and  o  workhouse.  The  Inhabitant*  arc  lnda*trious,  and 
manufacture  macearonl,  stamped  leather*  and  table  linen 
Cotton  and  silk  are  also  grown,  spun,  and  woven ;  and  the 
environs  are  productive  of  excellent  timber,  fruit*  and 
corn.    (CVaeea's  Calttri*,  p.  919.) 

<  VSSAY,  KATHEIT,  or  Ml  WF.EPOOR,  a  coantry 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  between  1st.  94°  and  99°  I*  , 
and  long.  93°  and  tS°  E. ;  having  5.  Assam  and  tha  Blr 
man  empire ;  8.  a  hill  country.  Inhabited  by  todep«sns»t 
Khyens  ,$tt  ftmsir  .  Rookies  (**«  Cacb.*),  tut  ;  and 
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W.  C.vhur  Area  about  7000  iq.  m.  Cassay  consist*  of 
a  central  fertile  valley,  of  comparatively  small  extent,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  a  wild  and  mountainous  country. 
The  Naga  mountain*  bound  It  .V,  averaging  in  height  5000 
or  fiOOO  ft.  ahivc  the  sea  ;  although  In  some  parts  they  are 
ai  much  as  tOJO  or  9000  ft.  high.  Two  branches,  passing 
8.  from  the  Naga  mountains.  Inclose  the  Caaaay  valley  E. 
and  W\,  and  the  8.  boundary,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Chlkoo  mu'UA.  or  rivulet,  with  the  Barak,  Is  formed  by 
the  same  ranges,  which  nin  E.  and  W.,  bounding  Cnchar 
8.,  and  Tipperah  N.E.  The  W.  mountain  range  U  more 
elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other,  and  runs  from  the 
banks  of  the  Barak  S.3.W.  for  HO  m.,  steep  and  precipitous, 
toward*  (%char ;  but  In  some  part*  almost  cleared  of  forest, 
and  annually  cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton.  This  range 
baa  nine  principal  peaks,  varying  In  height  from  5790  to 
8900  ft.  above  the  sea,  which,  from  superstitious  motives, 
are  left  covered  with  svood  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills, 
and  are  often  capped  with  a  dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The 
E.  hills  vary  from  4900  to  5730  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  val- 
ley thus  inclosed  is  about  36  m.  long  and  18  m.  broad,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  090  «|.  in.  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  3S00  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khongta,  or  Munneepoor  river, 
Eeril,  and  Thobal.  The  Ant  rises  In  the  Nagn  mountains, 
in  lat.  95°  12  N.,  long.  94°  E. ;  It  completely  traverse*  the 
central  valley  N.  to  81,  and  fall*  into  the  Nmgihce  or  Kyen- 
dwem  river.  It  Is  the  only  outlet  for  the  water*  of  the 
Camay  valley  ;  and,  as  the  latter  is  9000  ft.  above  the  Nlng- 
thee.  it  i*  probable  there  are  several  considerable  falls  in  Its 
course  through  the  mountains.  Almost  all  the  centre  of 
the  Oassay  vallcv  is  a  series  of  ieels  and  marshes ;  there 
is  a  small  lake  (Logta)  at  Its  8.W.  corner:  compact  sand- 
stone, slate,  and  limestone,  are  the  prevailing  geological 
feature*  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  In  Caaaay ;  It  is  met  with 
under  the  form  of  tltanlferous  oxide,  and  Is  detected  by 
thrusting  spear*  into  the  ground,  and  where  iron  1*  pres- 
ent small  particles  soon  adhere  to  them.  (PtmUrtom.) 
The  Caaaay  valley  is  rich  in  salt  spring*,  especially  on  its 
E.  aide  :  and  more  than  enough  salt  for  home  consumption 
Is  made.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  lower  by  many  de- 
gree* than  In  Calcutta,  but  not  so  low  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  elevation.  There  are  more  rainy  days  In 
the  year,  bat  less  rain  falls  titan  at  Calcutta :  from  March 
the  shower*  become  continual ;  the  permanent  rise  of  the 
streams  begin*  in  May,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, from  which  time  they  rapidly  decrease.  From  Nov. 
to  Jan.  fogs  settle  during  the  whole  night  In  the  valley,  and 
hoar  frosts  prevail  on  the  hills;  yet  the  climate  of  the  far- 
mer region  Is  decidedly  salubrious,  and  peculiarly  healthy 
to  European  constitutions.  The  surrounding  mountains 
are.  m  most  instances,  covered  with  the  noblest  varieties  of 
forest  trees,  eoaunon  both  to  tropical  and  colder  climates ; 
and.  according  to  Capt.  Pembenon,  there  la  no  part  of  India 
where  the  forests  are  more  varied  and  magnificent ;  but, 
from  the  small  number  of  streams,  and  the  want  of  good 
roads,  their  utility  Is  entirely  local;  there  being  at  present 
no  means  of  conveying  the  timber  to  any  distance.  The 
valley  is  perfectly  free  from  forest,  though  every  village  1* 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fruit-trees:  the  soil  of  the  de- 
tached hills,  and  their  8.  faces  especially,  are  highly  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Herds  of  wild  elephant*  are  con- 
stantly seen  In  the  glens  and  denies  of  the  N. :  wild  hogs 
and  deer  of  the  largest  size  abound  everywhere ;  and  the 
chase  la  a  favourite  sport  with  the  Cassayers.  Tigers  are 
not  common,  and  have  retired  to  the  mountain  fastnesses: 
there  are  no  jackals ;  but  wild  dogs,  greatly  resembling  that 
anim.il.  abound  on  the  hills.  » .were  they  hunt  In  packs. 
With  the  exception  of  woollen  cloth,  this  country  furnish- 
es every  article  essential  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
its  Inhabitants.  All  the  tribes  V,  W..  and  E.  of  the  cen- 
tral valley  partake  strongly  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  Tartar  colony  who  pass- 
ed hither  from  the  N.W.  borders  of  China,  during  the  san- 
guinary struggles  for  »upremacy  between  the  Chinese  and 
Tartar  dynasties,  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  They 
have  mnch  more  affinity,  both  in  person  and  manners,  with 
the  Hindoos  than  with  the  Binnese,  to  which  latter  race 
they  bear  little  similarity.  They  differ  from  the  Kookie* 
of  tho  8.  hill*  In  their  superior  height.  Oner  complexions, 
higher  foreheads,  inharmonious  voices,  and  harsh  language. 
They  are  highly  Ingenious,  and  are  good  horsemen,  on 
Which  account  they  were  formerly  exclusively  employed 
In  the  Blrmese  cavalry  service.  The  upper  classes  are 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  this  country  may  be  regarded 
aa  the  extreme  E.  limit  of  Brahmlnlim  :  the  Caaaay  tongue 
Is,  however,  widely  different  from  Sanscrit.  There  are 
many  other  distinct  tribe*  In  different  parts  of  Caaaay  and 
Its  neighbourhood.  All  cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  pepper,  and  manufacture  cloths:  which  articles  they 
barter  'or  other*  with  tho  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
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plains  of  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Blrmah.   In  the  central  vai 
ley  rice  is  the  chief  object  of  agriculture,  and  the  land 
there  is  well  Irrigated,  and  highly  suited  to  It :  but  scarcely 
\  part  of  the  land  available  for  it  Is  under  culture,  owing  to 
a  paucity  of  Inhabitants.   The  whole  population  of  the 
valley  In  1835  was  barely  90,000.   Tobacco,  sugar  cane,  in 
dlgo,  mustard,  dhal,  and  opium  are  also  grown ;  and  each 
bouse  Is  surrounded  by  a  little  garden.  In  which  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  In  large  quantify.    Almost  nil  the 
garden  produce  of  Europe  Is  fbund  here,  basing  been  In- 
troduced by  the  British  since  the  Blrmese  war ;  and  the 
pea  and  potato  are  found  so  acceptable,  that  their  culture 
is  nearly  universal,  and  they  are  constantly  exposerl  flu 
•ale  In  the  bazars.  The  pine-apple  attain*  an  excellence 
In  Oassay  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  BmTn- 
loes  are  used  for  ploughing;  there  are  about  3000  In  the 
centrnr  valley,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  bullock*, 
which  are  superior,  both  in  die  and  symmetry,  to  those  of 
Bengal. 

The  ponies  of  Munneepoor  are  much  and  deservedly  oa 
teemed  by  both  the  Cassayers  and  Binnese,  who  u*e  them 
for  the  Mb  of  their  cavalry.  They  average  from  12  to 
19)  hand*,  and  are  rarely  more  than  13  hand*  In  height 
they  arc  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  blood  ap- 
pearance, but  are  now  nearly  extinct ;  and  scarcely  more 
thnn  900  could  be  fbond  fit  for  active  service.  Formerly, 
every  Inhabitant  hnd  two  or  three ;  and  the  Cassayers  af 
firm  that.  In  n  military  sense,  they  have  lost  one  of  their 
arms  by  the  decrease  of  the  breed.  Sheep  were  unknown 
till  Introduced  by  the  British  :  they  thrive  on  the  slopes  of 
the  central  valley :  goats  are  bred  by  the  Nagn  tribe*  on 
the  hills,  but  invariably  deteriorate  If  brought  into  the  low- 
lands :  poultry  are  plentiful  in  the  latter  districts,  and  the 
mountaineers  purchase  fowls  thence  at  a  very  high  price. 
The  chief  manufacture*  are  coarse  white  cottons  ;  a  very 
snft  and  light  muslin  ;  a  coarser  kind,  used  for  turbans  and 
Jackets ;  silks,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  col 
ours,  and  which  are  much  prized  at  Ava ;  Iron  articles, 
and  salt.  The  chief  Iron  articles  made  are  axes,  hoes, 

Soughs  hares,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  for  home  use ;  and 
ades,  1  or  9  ft.  in  length,  which,  fixed  Into  wooden  or  oth- 
er handles,  form  the  dao,  the  Inseparable  companion  of  the 
Casmyer.  Shan,  and  Stngphn.  Salt  I*  got  from  wells,  sunk 
In  the  valley  to  about  40  or  00  ft. ;  all  of  which  are  the 
pMj»-rt>  of  the  rajah,  who  levies  a  tax  of  l-3th  upon  the 
water  drawn.  The  quantity  of  salt  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion is  about  1 -90th  the  weight  of  the  water,  or  nearly 
double  the  qunnllty  obtained  by  evaporation  from  sea  wa- 
ter at  Newcastle  :  the  labourer*  engaged  are  paid  in  salt  u. 
the  value  of  3  or  4  rupees  a  month  each,  which  ihcv  bar- 
ter for  other  commodities.  Wax,  cotton,  and  elephants' 
teeth,  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  hill  tribca ;  the  some 
articles,  with  ponies,  ate.,  are  bought  by  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  Yun  nan,  and  similar  products,  with  silks.  Iron, 
dammcr,  wood,  oil,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  thread,  Jte_ 
were  taken  in  lieu  of  money  payments  by  the  British,  for 
assistance  to  the  rajah  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


Government,  ttt. — Cassay  Is  independent,  and,  at  piesent, 
governed  by  a  regency  in  the  nnmo  of  an  Infant  son  of  the 
rajah  Gumbhecr  Sing.  The  capital  Is  Munneepoor.  The 
military  force  consists  of  3000  Infantry,  100  cavalry,  and  100 
artillery  men,  to  a  train  of  4  three-pounders.  Instead  of 
pay  the  men  and  officer*  have  grant*  of  land.  Their  anna 
and  ammunition  are  supplied  by  the  British  government, 
and  they  are  occasionally  drilled  by  a  British  officer.  Their 
discipline  Is  very  Imperfect ;  but  they  axe  more  than  a 
match  for  an  equal  number  of  Blrmese,  who  refuse  to  face 
their  cavalry.  Religious  prejudices,  and.  among  the  Cas- 
sayers, a  sense  of  ancient  wrongs,  tend  to  keep  alive  the 
enmity  of  the  two  races. 

The  record*  of  Cassay  bear  some  character  for  tmth. 
and.  It  la  said,  reach  back  to  a  remote  epoch.  In  1475,  the 
Kubo  valley  was  annexed  to  Cassay  by  conquest;  and 
in  173a,  the  Cassayers  conquered  Blrmah,  and  took  Its  then 
capital,  Saknlng.  Subsequently,  Cassay  was  frequently 
invaded  and  devastated  by  the  Blrmese  ;  and  from  1774  to 
1894  was  subject  to  Ava.  By  the  treaty  of  Yandabee,  In 
1890,  it  became  independent  In  1P33,  the  valley  of  Kubo 
was  ceded  to  the  Blrmese  by  British  authority.  (Fember- 
toa's  Report  on  the  E.  Frtnlirr  ef  CateutU,  1835.) 

CAS8EL  (anc.  Ouullmm  Catlorun).  a  town  of  W.  Ger- 
many, prov.  Lower  Hesse,  of  which,  and  of  the  electorate  of 
Hesse  Camel.  It  Is  the  casi..  and  residence  of  the  elector.  It 
Is  finely  sinial.il  on  both  sides  the  Fulda,  79  m  8.  by  W. 
Hanover,  and  89  in.  N.N.E.  Froukfurt  on  the  Mayn  ;  lat 
51<>  19*  90"  N..  long.  9°  35*  18"  E.  Pop.  about  31,000. 
(Berrkaut.)  The  town  is  divided  into  three  separate  pans, 
and  ha*  three  suburb*.  Tbe  Old  Town  and  roper  New 
Town,  with  tlie  Wllhelmshohe  and  Frankfurt  suburbs,  are 
built  on  the  left  or  W.  bank ;  while  the  Lower  New  Town, 
and  the  Leipzig  suburb,  are  on  Uie  E.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  two  divisions  are  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  o cross 
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u»  Fulda,  273  German  feet  in  length.  Caasel  in  walled, 
and  has  numerous  gales ;  it  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but 
lu  ramparts  were  demolished  in  1784.  The  Old  Town,  by 
the  river,  consists  of  narrow,  dirty  streets ;  but  the  Upper  or 
French  Now  Town,  so  called  because  originally  built  by 
French  refugee*,  on  a  height  above  the  former,  is  one  of 
the  best  lata  out  and  handsomest  town*  In  Germany.  It 
contains,  among  others  of  lea*  dimensions,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  city  (the  Friedriehs  Plata},  and  one 
street,  nearly  a  mile  In  length,  and  proportionally  broad. 
Houses  in  the  New  Town  and  the  Wllhetmshobe  suburb, 
generally  wall  and  tastefully  built.  In  this  quarter  of  Cas- 
sel  are — the  elector's  palace,  a  structure  nowise  remarka- 
ble, and  surpassed  by  many  bankers'  residences  in  Frank- 
furt ;  the  museum,  the  handsomest  building  in  the  city,  con- 
taining a  library  with  70,000  volumes  (Cannabic  h  ;  an  ob- 
servatory ;  and  cabinets  of  natural  history,  mineralogy, 
coins,  artificial  curiosities,  statuary,  and  antiquities ;  the 
latter  comprising  several  Interesting  Roman  relics  found  in 
Hesse  Caasel ;  a  picture  gallery,  containing  some  valuable 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  fee. ;  the  Belle- 
vuc  palace,  with  others  belonging  to  the  electoral  family  ; 
the  electoral  stables,  and  riding-school,  mint,  town-hall, 
arsenal,  old  and  new  barracks,  opera-house,  fcc.  In  the 
Old  Town  are  the  Kattenburg,  a  large,  unfinished  structure, 
begun  upon  the  site  of  the  old  electoral  palace  destroyed 
by  tire  in  1SU  ;  the  old  town-hall  ;•  government  offices;  and 
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St.  Martin's,  the  principal  church  In  the  city,  and  the  burl 
nl  place  of  the  sovereigns  of  Caasel.  The  Lower  New 
Town  contains  the  castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  now  used  as 
a  state  prison  ;  and  several  other  prisons,  etc. 

Casscl  has  eight  churches,  seven  of  which  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  faith  ;  and  om  synagogue.  It  ha* 
altogether  twenty  edifices  devoted  to  military  purposes, 
and  lift)  -one  other  public  buildings.  Among  the  institutions 
for  public  education,  are  a  lyceum,  academies  of  painting 
and  design,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  military  school,  a  school 
of  mechanical  em  ploy  menu  {Bau-vnd  Handucrkschuh). 
a  Jewish  theoretical  and  practical  school,  fcc.  There  are 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu 
factmcs,  and  numerous  charitable  establishments ;  the  lat- 
ter includes  the  WUktlmt  Inttitut,  at  which  many  poor 
are  provided  for,  and  taught  different  trades ;  a  large  gen- 
eral hospital,  with  several  smaller  ones,  orphan  asylums, 
4c.  Notwithstanding  the  Fulda  Is  navigable,  and  that 
Caasel  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  large  commercial  towns 
and  districts,  its  own  trade  is  not  very  considerable.  It 
possesses  manufactures  of  cottons,  silk  and  woollen  fab- 
rics, leather,  hats,  carpets,  snutT,  gold  and  silver  lace,  por- 
celain, earthen  and  lacquered  wnre.  playing-cards,  wax- 
lights  chemical  products,  dyes  (Caasel  yellow  and  black), 
soap,  starch,  hardware,  musical  instruments,  linen,  dam- 
ask, chicory-,  and  some  machinery.  It  has  two  fairs  annu- 
ally. South  of  the  Upper  New  Town  Is  the  KarUane.  or 
Autgarttn,  a  fine  park,  containing  an  orangery ;  a  pheas- 
anlry,  and  a  marble  bath  ;  but  the  last  is  overloaded  with 
ornament,  and  in  bad  taste.  A  straight  and  handsome 
road,  shaded  by  an  avenue  of  limes,  three  miles  in  length, 
conducts  from  the  Wilhelmshobe  gate  to  WllhHnis.h<>hc, 
the  summer  palace  of  the  elector,  a  magnificent  resilience, 
sometimes  called  the  German  Versailles. 

During  the  short  period  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  on 
the  throne  of  Westphalia.  Caasel  was  the  cap.  of  his  king, 
and  the  place  of  his  residence.  (Btrgkaus.  Allg.  Lander 
Voikrrk.  Iv.,  329.  330  ;  (annabtck,  Ltkrbutk  drr  Otogr^  p. 
154.  455;  Murray,  Handbook  far  X.  Germany,  4-r.) 

Casskl,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Nord,  cap.  cant,  on  an 
Isolated  mount  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  28  m. 
N.  W.  Lille.  Pop.  4495  It  Is  w  ell  built,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Its  situation,  is  well  supplied  with  spring  water.  It  has 
fabrics  of  lare,  thread,  hats,  oil,  earthenware,  4c.  It  is 
very  ancient,  having  been  the  capital  of  tho  Morini  when 
Cir-sar  invaded  the  country.  It  was  united  to  France  in 
lG7e\  by  the  treaty  of  Nlmeguen.  Several  battle*  have  been 
fousht  in  its  vicinity.    (Hugo,  art.  AW.) 

CA88I8,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Douches  dn- 
Rhone.  Ir  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Mediterranean.  10  m.  8.E. 
Marseille*.  Pop. 2065.  It  has  a  tribunal  ofprmfkemmei.  an 
office  of  health,  a  work-house,  and  yards  for  the  building 
of  small  vessels.  Its  port  is  confined,  and  admits  only  ves- 
sels of  small  burden.  The  tigs  and  grenades  of  Cassis  are 
held  in  much  estimation  ;  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  In 
excellent  muscatel  wine,  produced  in  the  environs.  This  Is 
the  native  country  of  the  learned  and  excellent  \  lib*  Bnr- 
thelemy,  author  of  the  Fovagt  iTAnarekariit,  who  was 
born  here  on  the  20th  of  January,  1718.  (Diet.  Olog. ; 
Dixg.  CmrerttUr.) 

CASSOPOLIS.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Case  CO.,  Mich..  167  m. 
8.W  Detroit,  «15  W.    Situated  on  the  N.W.  border  of 
Stone  lake,  and 
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CASTLE- AM  ARE,  a  city  and  aea-port  of  Naples,  prov. 
Naples  on  tho  gulf  of  Naples  15  m.  W.  Salerno.  Pop. 
15,000.  It  la  tho  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a 
sou'  intendente ;  and  Is  well  built,  partly  along  the  shorn, 
but  principally  on  the  site  of  the  mountain,  rising  Immedi- 
ately from  It  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  lira 
churches,  several  convents  a  military  hospital,  fine  bar- 
racks a  royal  dock-yard,  with  hot  laths,  Ice.  There  are 
manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  and  cotton,  with  tanneries.  The 
port,  which  is  small,  U  defended  by  two  forts  Being  ex- 
posed to  the  N  .  and  elevated,  Castel -a-Mare  has  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  summer  residence,  in  consequence  of 
ila  coolncss^thc^  salubrity  of  its  air,  and^the  beauty 

agreeable. 

Castel  a  Mare,  la  built  on  the  file  of  the  ancient  Stabim, 
which,  having  been  destroyed  by  Bylla  during  the  civil 
wars,  was  afterwards  principally  occupied  by  villas  and 
pleasure-grounds,  n  was  here,  A.C.  79,  that  the  elder 
Pliny,  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  Vesuvius 
during  the  dreadful  eruption  that  overwhelmed  Her 
ncum  and  Pompeii,  fell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity  and  I 
for  know  ledge.  ( Craven' t  Calabria,  p.  400;  Owner's  A* 
tint  Italy,  li.,  181.) 

CasTtt-a-Mana,  a  sen-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Timpa- 
ni, cap.  cant.,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name.  6  m.  N.W.  Al- 
eamo  j  lat.  38°  1'  5P'  N..  long.  12°  5?  43"  E.  Pop.  (cant. 
Inc.)  8102.  It  is  a  mean,  dirty  town,  with  a  castle  falling 
fast  to  decay.  The  bay  Is  spacious,  but  It  Is  not  safe  with 
northerly  winds  which  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  is  well  cultivated  ;  and  considerable  quan 
titles  of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  manna,  and  opium,  arc  exported. 

[Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  67,  fcc.) 

CASTELLO N  DE  LA  I.  LAN  A  (an.  Cartarte), ..,  town 
of  Spain.  Valencia,  cap.  dep.,  4  tn.  from  the  coast,  and  41 
m.  N.N.E.  city  of  Valencia,  on  tho  high  road  from  thence 
to  Barcelona.  Pop.  15,000.  Mifiano.)  It  Is  finely  sltun 
ted  tn  a  well  watered,  extensive,  and  fertile  plain.  It  la 
worthy  of  remark,  thai  this  fertility  Is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  Industry — the  water  which  gives  life  and  verdure  to 
the  plain  being  brought  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in  great  part 
through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  from  the  Mljaree,  which 
flows  about  5  m.  S.  from  the  town.  This  great  work  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Romans  and  Moors ;  but  Mr.  Townsend 
snys  that  it  was  certainly  constructed,  about  1240.  by  , 
the  Conqueror,  king  of  A r agon,  (lit.,  198.)  The 
which  is  very  well  built,  has  three  churches  *lx  conv 
one  hospital,  two  houses  of  charity,  and  a  public  granary. 
It  has  or  at  least  had  when  it  was  visited,  in  1787,  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  a  good  collection  of  pictures  mostly  by  Ribalta, 
a  native  of  the  place.  The  agreeableneas  of  the  situation, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  abundance  and  excel 
lence  of  the  fruits,  make  this  one  of  the  most  desirable  res 
Idences  in  the  prov.  Mr.  Swinburne  Is  ungallant  enougfc 
tn  say  that  the  ladles  of  Castcllon  de  la  I ' 
ugly."    {Travtl*.  L  131.) 

CASTELNAI'DARY,  a  town  of  Francr 
arrond.,  on  an  elevated,  fine  situation,  contiguous  to  the  Ca 
nal  du  Midi.  31  m.  W.N.W.  Carcassonne ;  lat.  43°  in'  4"  W, 
long.  1052/  .v  E.  Pop.  ex  com., 8658.  It  is  very  indifferent 
ly  built,  and  there  are  few  edifices  worth  notice.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  church  of  St.  Michael,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
dep.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  depart- 
mental college,  and  a  philotechnte  society.  The  canal  has 
a  superb  basin  contiguous  to  the  town,  surrounded  by  fine 
quays  and  warehouses  which,  with  the  vessels  by  which 
It  Is  sometimes  crowded,  give  It  the  appearance  of  a  sea 
port.  The  public  promenade  commands  this  basin  and  * 
fine  view  extending  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  There  are 
here  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk,  with  establishments 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  print-fields  and  tanneries;  and 
a  considerable  trade  Is  carried  on  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  town,  ond  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  country. 

In  1632.  In  an  encounter  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 
Due  de  Mnntmorencl.  commanding  the  troops  of  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orleans,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  and  be- 
ing conveyed  to  Toulouse,  was  convicted  of  treason,  and 
executed  In  the  course  of  the  same  year.  ( lingo,  art.  And* , 
Hrnanlt,  Abrrgi  Chrvnolegiane,  anno  1632.) 

CASTELLO  BRANCO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Betm, 
on  a  hill  on  the  Llrla,  51  m.  N.E.  Abrantes  Pop.  5720. 
It  Is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the  captain- 
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are  doable,  and  flanked  with  seven  to  wen.  The 
la  without  the  city ;  and  there  is  an  old 
I  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
It  has  a  college,  two  collegiate  churches,  ate 
CASTEL-SARRABIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn  el- 
Garonne,  cap.  arrond-,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  Songulnc.  1  in.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ga- 
ronne. 13  in.  W.  Moatauhan.  Pop.  7400.  It  la  well  built, 
and  the  walls  and  ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded  hare 
been  converted  Into  promenade*.  It  la  the  scat  of  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  of  a  departmental  college,  Ik.  ;  and 
has  manu(acturea  of  serge*  and  other  woollen  slut!*,  hats, 
and  tanneries.    (Hugo,  art.  Tarn  rt-daronnr.) 

CASTELVETRANO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Trapanl. 
cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill,  0  m.  from  the  sea,  nnd  i  -  m.  E.  Ma/.- 
Pop.  13,66".    It  is  well  built  with  stone,  the  streets 


being  spacious  and  disposed  with  some  attention  to  regulari- 
ty; and  there  arc  several  churr.he*  and  convents.  It  has, 
however,  a  decaying  appearance,  and.  In  fact,  the  popula- 
tion has  declined  above  3000  since  1796.  (Gtomale  di  Sta- 
tistic). 1..  94,  tLC) 

CABTIGLIONE-DELLE  STIVIERE,  a  town  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  prov.  Mantua,  on  a  hill,  22  m.  N.W.  that  city. 
Pop.  Moo.  Iti*  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  contains  sev- 
eral churches,  the  ruins  of  a  conile,  and  a  conventual  sem- 
inary ;  but  Is  chiefly  noted  for  a  decisive  victory  gained  here 
by  the  French  over  the  Austrian*,  5th  August,  1796;  from 
Which  Marshal  Augereau  derived  his  title  of  Due  de  Cos- 
tiglione.    •  thtttrr.  .Wit.  f.'aryc/.J  arc.) 

CASTILE,  tho  central  and  largest  division  of  Spain,  ly- 
ing between  lat.  38°  35'  and  42°  50*  N„  and  long.  10  <X  and 
53  37'  VV. ;  it  has,  N.  and  N.E.,  the  territory  of  Reinosa, 
A  lava,  and  Navarre;  E.,  Arngon  nnd  Valencia;  S.E., 
Murcla  ;  B.,  Andalusia ;  W.,  Estrcmadura  and   Leon  : 
length  nlmiit  30tl  ni-,  from  N.  u>  S. ;  mean  breadth  about 
160  in.    Area  about  44,6(10  sq.  m.    It  la  divided  into  two 
parts  t>y  a  range  of  high  mountains,  called  In  different 
ports,  Crhlans,  Carpetanos,  Sierra  de  Uuedarama.  Gala, 
Sonioslerra,  and  De  Estrella.   The  country  to  the  N.  of  the 
ridge,  having  been  the  first  recovered  from  the  Saracen*,  Is 
called  Old,  whilst  that  to  the  S.  is  named  New  Castile. 
Old  Castile  comprises  the  modern  provinces  of  Burgos,  So- 
rt*, Segovia,  and  Avila,  so  named  after  their  chief  towns. 
New  Castile  comprise*  the  provinces  of  Madrid,  Guadala- 
jara. Cuenca.  Toledo,  and  La  Mancha ;  each  also  so  called 
after  the  names  of  their  chief  towns,  except  La  Mancha. 
whose  cap.  Is  Cludad  Real.   Principal  towns,  exclusive  of 
the  capitals,  are  Osma,  Culahorra,  lxjgrofto,  Calznda.  II am, 
Alfaro,  Miranda,  Brivle.se*,  Almnuir.  Toledo,  Aranjiiez, 
Alcala  de  Henare*.  Talavern  de  la  Reina,  lllescns,  Zurita. 
Teinblcque,  Villanueva,  ate.  The  Ebro,  Douro.  Tngu«.  and 
Guadiamt  have  their  sources  in  this  province.   The  first 
flow*  S.E.. along  the  N.E.  boundary,  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  li.. nr..  and  Tagua,  to  tho  Atlantic;  and  the  Guadinnn. 
VV.S.W.  to  the  same.   There  are  many  other  rivers,  afflu- 
ents of  the  above.   The  Xucar.  flowing  E.  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, also  rise*  In  this  province.   Besides  the  chain  of 
mountain*  that  separates  Old  and  New  Castile,  there  are 
three  other  Important  chains  that  traverse  these  provinces. 
First,  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  which  winds  semiclrculnrlv 
post  Daroca,  from  the  Castilian  chain,  and  then  runs  S.W. 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  to  the  hills  of  Santa  Crux,  neur  Meri- 
da.   Next,  the  Sierra  Morens,  or  Black  mountains,  begin- 
ning above  Alearex,  near  the  source  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and 
running,  like  the  two  former,  nearly  8.W.,  to  the  narrow  pass 
of  Montegtl.   Lastly,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  mount- 
,  that  commence  between  the  sources  of  the  Xucar.  Gua- 
i  and  Guadalquivir,  and  extend  into  Andnlu-ia.  These 
last  are  here  extremely  steep  and  bare,  mostly  schistose, 
and  often  coated  with  limestone.   They  have  white  quartz 
In  considerable  veins;  and  valuable  dark  green,  nnd  a  pro- 
fusion of  other  marbles.  The  N.E.  |«rt  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena Is  of  considerable  height,  and  mther  resembles  table- 
land than  a  ridge  of  hills.   The  seasons  are  very  different 
on  the  two  aides  of  this  range.    In  Andalusia,  the  vines 
are  all  In  leaf,  and  the  fruit  Is  set,  when,  on  the  N.  side, 
hardly  a  leaf  Is  to  be  seen,  or  a  bud  to  be  found  In  the  vine- 
yards. There  are  here  a  few  remains  of  former  forests, 
which  might  have  existed  when  Cervantes  made  these 
parts  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  his  hero;  and  a  variety  of 
flirwcrlng  shrubs,  particularly  tho  rock-rose,  or  gum  clstus, 
from  which  manna  Is  procured,  and  sumach.    In  tin  -  chain 
are  vertical  beds  of  argillaceous  schist,  and  beds  of  grained 
•unrtz.  with  entire  hills  of  pudding  stone,  and  some  por- 
ahyrv.  and  the  finest  Jasper.   It  Is  the  richest  In  minerals  of 
«ny  in  the  kingdom ;  ana  has  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
luicksitver  mines  at  Almaden  hare  been  worked  for  nearly 
lOUU  years,  and  furnished  the  vermilion  sent  to  ancient 
Rome.    They  produce  annually  2,1*00.000  lbs.  of  qulckstl- 
rer.    (Hotrlet,  Hittoria  Matnral  de  Etparia,  p.  12 ;  .1  Year 
in  Spain,  ky  a  Ytnng  American.  I.,  109.)   The  Castilian 
noun  la  ins  are  composed  of  gneiss  granite,  which  often 


terminates  In  peaks  of  great  height;  schist,  limestone, 
sandstone,  breccia,  quartz,  marble,  gyinum,  Air.  The  Gua- 
daraina  mountains,  about  20  m.  N.W.  Madrid,  are  bleak, 
dreary,  and  barren  near  their  summits,  which.  In  mi.ny  pla- 
ces, are  covered  with  nearly  perpetual  snow,  indicating  that 
they  must  be  8000  or  9000  it.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  these  latitude*  being  about  01100  fl. 
The  height  of  Moncayo.  the  highest  mountain  in  Castile,  la 
estimated  at  9600  ft.  The  rock,  being  partly  decomposed, 
forms  a  light  soil  that  produces  the  juniper  europrui,  Vaph- 
a*  metrreon,  matrieana  suavu,  genitta,  thyme,  and  a  great 
many  other  aromatic  herbs.  Toe  clstus  tribes  abound  at 
every  level  on  the  granite  mountains,  not  covered  with 
snow ;  pine*  appear  on  the  summits ;  the  noble  oak  nnd  the 
elm  near  their  bases.  ( Totentrnd,  11.,  106.)  The  scenery  Is 
often  of  the  wildest  description  ;  the  mountains  full  of  deep 
cuts  and  ravines,  mostly  the  bed*  of  winter  torrents ;  aged 
and  stunted  pines  hang  upon  their  edges,  and  are  strewn  upon 
the  brown  acclivities  around  ;  and  bare  rocks  frequently  pro- 
ject over  the  passes,  anil  force  them  to  the  very  edge  of  un- 
defended precipices.  (Ingtit,  I.,  355.)  The  quality  of  the 
soil  Is  various ;  In  some  pari*  a  blackish  or  brown  nitrous 
clay,  which  Is  extremely  fertile ;  In  others,  light  and  stony, 
and  little  productive.  New  Castile  Is  in  great  part  clayey, 
and  covered  with  ralchll.  Besides  the  minerals  mentioned 
above,  the  Caatlles  produce  calamine,  ochre,  bole  anneniac, 
fine  emery,  rock  crystal,  salt,  many  curious  stones  and  fos- 
sil shells,  hot  and  cold  saline  springs ;  and  In  the  mount- 
ains are  many  remarkable  caverns,  that  contain  beautiful 
stalactites.  In  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  Near  Molina  Is 
the  hill  of  La  Platllla.  which  has  a  remarkable  mine  of 
copper.  In  masses  of  white  quartz.  Though  the  ore  Is  near 
the  surface,  the  hill  Is  covered  with  plants.  Townsend  had 
no  doubt  that  there  Is  tin  near  Daroca.  (I.,  218,  219,  303 ; 
11.,  106;  MtAauo.  litecionario  Otografico,  II.,  467,  it  tea. 
Hillon' $  Travel*  through  Spain,  p.  110,  112,  115,  196,  80S, 
205-207,  237. 239 ;  .lutiUon,  (leograpkie  d?  Kapagne,  p.  8-14.) 

Th*  climate  of  the  Castile*  is  in  general  healthy ;  that  of 
Old  Castile  is  rather  cold  and  moist.  Ib  New  Castile  It  la 
excessively  dry ;  but  rendered  healthy  by  the  purity  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  country ; 
but  this  altitude  sometimes  exposes  It  to  strong  dry  winds, 
which,  not  meeting  with  the  thick  woods  by  which  they 
formerly  tempered,  arc  found  very  unpleasant,  and,  nt 
even  dangerous,  at  Madrid,  in  winter,  by  producing 
pulmonary  complaints.  The  height  of  ihe  platoon  Of 
Castile  reduces  the  mean  temperature  to  59°  Fahr.,  while 
on  the  roasU  of  Spain  it  is  from  65°  to  75°.  The  ordinary 
extremes  of  temperature.  In  Madrid,  arc  90°  Fahr.  in  sum- 
mer, and  32°  In  winter;  but  the  thermometer  often  rise* 
tu  above  100°,  and  falls  below  14°. 

ProdueU. — The  principal  product  of  the  Castile*  is  corn, 
some  of  »  hlch  they  export  to  Valencia.  Andalusia,  and  Es- 
ircinadura.  Link  says  that  no  country  has  wines  so  strong, 
an. I  vet  «i  sweet,  though  but  little  exported,  or  known 
abroad,  (p.  I1.V  The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Va) 
de  I'efiaa,  or.  "  Valley  of  Stones,"  In  La  Mancha.  It  Is  a 
dry.  strong,  red  wine  of  the  Burgundy  species,  and  Is  said 
lo  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  a  bottle  may  be  had  in  the 
country  for  IW.  (Fear  in  Spain,  II.,  81.)  It  Is  drunk  by 
the  better  classes  ad  over  the  Castile* ;  but  In  the  greatest 
perfection  In  Its  native  district,  on  account  of  the  taint 
given  It  by  the  skins  In  which  It  is  carried  to  a  distance. 
(Inglio,  li.,  20.)  The  Castile*  produce  also  pulse,  and 
some  fruit  and  oil.  Hemp,  flax,  madder,  and  saffron  are 
partially  cultivated.  Garden  stufTs  arc  not  abundant.  On 
the  mountains  and  In  the  pastures  considerable  numbers  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  are  raised ;  but  the  Increase 
of  the  latter  has  almost  annihilated  the  race  of  good  hor- 
ses |n  the  Castile*.  ( Bourgoing,  11.,  03.)  There  are  fallow 
deer,  wild  boars,  wolves,  bares,  peacocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  and  small  game  in  abundance.  The  larger  game 
has  decreased  through  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  near  the 
royal  seats  during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Bears 
are  seen  In  some  parts,  and  lynxes  are  not  uncommon  In 
the  high  mountains.  (Link,  p.  101,  113.)  Not  only  the 
fallow  land,  but  the  cultivated  fields  in  New  Cartile,  are 
fall  of  two  species  of  broom  {genuta  spkeroearpa  and  mo 
notperma  .  and  the  Daphne  gnidium.  They  grow  to  near- 
ly six  feet  In  height,  and  have  n  great  effect  on  the  prospect 
These  plants,  with  the  ankoddut  ramotns.  anil  several 
other  bulbous  plants  that  abound  In  the  pasture  fields,  give 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape  of  Spain.  Then  i*  a 
want  of  trees,  which  is  pnrtly  attributable  to  the  flat  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  the  plain*,  and  the  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate, but  chiefly  to  a  prejudice  ngalnst  them,  entertained 
from  lime  Immemorial ;  the  peasantry  thinking  that  they 
are  good  for  nothing,  unless  it  lie  to  attraci  and  shelter  ver- 
min. They  dislike  them  so  much  that  the)  destn  y  those, 
ptnnied  by  government  along  the  high  roads.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  want  of  trees  to  attract  humidity  ho.  promoted 
that  drought  which,  next  to  bad  government,  I*  the  enrse 
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of  the  CastilcB.  From  the  Douro  to  the  Tagus  there  U  not 
a  stream  ankle  deep,  except  when  swollen  by  flood*.  ( Year 
is  spam.  L  136  ;  Inghr,  I.,  366.)  Agriculture  w  in  the  moat 
backward  stale  :  but  with  •  comparatively  thin  population, 
ha vlng  Utile  interest  in  the  soil,  which  ie  monopolized  by  the 
clergy  and  nobUity,  and  there  being  few  great  tow 
take  off  any  surplus  produce  that  might  be  raised- 
else  could  be  ci  pec  ted  T  Irrigation,  which,  in  such  a 
try  U  indispensable,  la  but  very  little  practised,  and  even 
manuring  is  all  but  neglected  :  and  thus,  while  three  fourths 
of  the  country  remain  follow,  the  rest  produce*  only  poor 
of  grain  or  potatoes.  The  great  distance  between 
>wns,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  still  more  the  In- 

 nty  of  life  and  property,  which  prevents  the  farmer 

from  living  Insulated  on  his  (arm.  are  additional  check*  to 
agriculture.  Eight  or  ten  miles  frequently  intervene  with- 
out a  single  habitation,  and  the  country  looks,  what  It  real- 
ly is,  poor  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  be 
more  gloomy  than  the  appearance  of  the  towns,  with  old- 
li  towers  projecting  out  of  a  dismal  group  of  houses 
I  over  with  clay.  At  the  entrance  of  each  Is  a  gate 
vlng  the  duties  on  all  articles  that  pass  ;  and  In  the 
!  a  square,  round  which  are  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Ayuntaroienio,  or  municipality,  the  posado,  or  Inn,  and 
the  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  cobbler,  and  village  surgeon,  or 
barber.  Most  of  the  towns  exhibit  every  symptom  of  de- 
cline. (SiuUll.  I,  136;  lnglu.  1.,  36.)  There  is  nearly  a 
total  want  of  free  communication,  all  but  the  main  road  to 
Prance  being  neglected.  The  road  between  Madrid  and 
Toledo  Is  mostly  carried  over  ploughed  fields,  sometimes 
with  hardly  a  visible  track.  The  diligences  are  drawn  by 
■even  or  eight  mules,  with  two  drivers.  Qalerat,  or  wagons 
on  springs  are  also  used  for  travelling.  (hgliM,  1.,  368,  56; 
J.ink.  p.  85,  BO.)  Several  canals  have  been  projected  and 
commenced  at  different  periods ;  but  not  one  of  them  has 
been  finished. 

Manufactures,  though  formerly  considerable,  are  now  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  The  cloths  of  Segovia  were  once  the  best 
In  Europe ;  and  there  are  still  some  woollen  fabrics,  among 
which  is  the  famous  vigogna  cloth  and  coarse  camlets,  ser- 
ges, and  flannels,  and  some  of  wrought  silks,  silk  stock- 
ings and  gloves,  galloons,  blond  lace,  coarse  linens,  hats, 
caps,  soap,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  the  celebrated  plate  glass 
of  8u  lldefonso,  white  earthenware,  tanned  leather,  paper, 
fee. ;  but  they  are  all  inconsiderable.  Castile  has  little 
commerce ;  wool  is  the  staple  commodity.  The  exportation 
of  sheep  was  always  strictly  forbidden,  till  by  the  treaty  of 
Basle  the  French  were  allowed  to  purchase  5000  Merino 
rams  and  as  many  ewes  ;  and  from  this  stock,  and  subse- 
quent exportotlons  from  Spain,  the  quality  of  the  wools  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  greatly  Improved. 
The  following  table  has  been  given  as  a  pretty  accurate 
ccount  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  two  Castile*, 
id  Valencia  are  sometimes  Included 
jey  did  not  formerly  belong  to  them. 
>  in  this  table. 
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People.— The  Castilians  have  the  characters  of  probity, 
sobriety,  and  moderation ;  they  are  serious  and  contempla- 
tive, which  makes  them,  at  first,  seem  gloomy  and  haughty  ; 
but,  after  a  time,  they  nre  found  not  deficient  in  the  agree 
able  qualities.  They  have  to  boast  of  many  illustrious 
men ;  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Cervantes,  the  inimitable 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  and  Lopez  de  Vega.  They  are  not 
What  would  be  called  hospitable,  but  they  are,  notwith- 
.  generous.  The  middle  and  upper  classes  arc 
>f  display  and  ostentation  to  on  extraordinary  degree, 
inconsidereteness  and  carelessness  are  conspicuous 
in  the  characters  both  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
Almost  every  ono  lives  up  to  his  Income;  even  the  cm 
pioftts,  whose  tenure  of  office  Is  so  uncertain,  seldom  lay 
by  anything,  and  generally  die  penniless*.  But  the  love  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  proncness  to  Indolence,  is  less  mark- 
ed^ perhaps.  In  Castile  than  In  the  southern  provinces. 
Their  want  of  Industry  Is  the  result  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  of  their  vicious 
institutions.  No  man  will  be  industrious,  where  Industry 
does  not  bring  alone  with  it  a  corresponding  reward ;  and 
this  it  very  rarely  does  In  Spain.  Had  the  Castilians  the 
means  of  Improving  their  condition  by  lobour.  their  apathy 
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and  llstlessness  would  speedily  give  place  to  activity  and 
enterprise.  In  Madrid,  and  generally  in  Castile,  there  at 
something  soon  of  luxury  at  the  table  than  in  the  X.  pro 
vinees.  though  the  Spaniards  In  general  are  abstemious,  and 
little  addicted  to  Its  pleasures.  Tie  dining  room  is  gener 
ally  the  meanest  apartment  ;  but  L  e  houses  of  respectable 
persons  are  scrupulously  dean,  particularly  the  kitchens 
and  bed-rooms.  (Inglit,  1.,  143.)  Female  education  begins 
to  improve;  besides  embroidery  and  music,  a  little  history 
and  geography  Is  taught  In  the  school*,  though  not  in  the 
convents,  where  the  higher  orders  nre  educated.  In  the 
time  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  there  were  two  Lao  - 
castrtan  schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Madrid ;  but 
those  for  the  boys  were  suppressed  on  the  king's  return. 
The  Influence  of  the  regular  clergy  is  diminished  much 
more  than  that  of  the  monks,  who  are  still,  through  Um) 
austerities  they  practise,  and  the  alms  they  distribute  or 
the  convent  doors,  held  In  considerable  veneration,  except 
In  Madrid,  where  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  processions  than  in  any  other  city  of  t«pain 
The  large  towns  have  a  aomhre  aspect,  the  women  heir* 
nearly  all  In  black,  without  a  bonnet  or  n  riband.  Every  or* 
has  a  mantilla  or  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  whick 
varies  In  quality  with  the  station  of  the  w  earer,  llesides 
a  waistcoat  and  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with  abundance  ol 
silver  buttons,  the  men  usually  wear  a  sheepskin  jacke* 
With  the  woolly  side  outwards;  or.  Instead  of  this,  an  ample 
brown  clonk,  the  right  fold  of  w  hich  is  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder  with  a  Boman  air.  The  head  is  covered  with 
a  pointed  cap  of  black  velvet,  the  ends  of  which  Into?  drawn 
down  over  the  cars,  leave  exposed  u  high  lore  head  and 
manly  features.  They  have  tight  breeches,  sustained 
above  the  hips  by  a  red  sash,  mid  fastened  the  w  hole  w  ar 
down  the  outside  of  the  thigh  by  bell  buttons,  woollen 
stockings,  stout  shoes,  and  leather  gaiters,  curiously  cm 
broldered,  and  fastened  at  top  with  ■  gay  coloured  siring 
(SlidtU.  L,  138.)  The  lofe  of  dancing  universal  among 
them:  the  ladies  usually  dnnce  well,  but  in  a  .tvle  quite 
different  from  the  French;  thev  laugh  ami  talk  while  they 
dance,  and  are  strangers  to  that  hurkwiue  silence  and 


Savlty  that  prevail  among  the  qundnller»  of  France  and 
ngland.  Music  Is  much  cultivated  ;  and  It  is  rare  to  find 
a  female,  even  In  the  middle  rooks,  who  is  not  a  good 
pianist.  (Ingltf  L,  109.)  Among  their  amusements,  the 
bull  fights,  to  which  oil  classes  nre  passionately  addicted, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  These  have  been  prohibited  several 
times;  and  the  cruelties  practised  at  them  are.  as  Mr. 
Inglis  justly  observes,  sufficient  to  stamp  them  with  the 
character  of  brutality  and  barbarism.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
of  deliberate  cruelty  in  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
they  have  as  little,  perhaps,  of  hard-heartedness  as  other 
people.  The  use  of  the  toledo.  or  bravo,  to  revenge  private 
wrongs.  Is  now  unknown.  Horse-racing  was  attempted  U 
be  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  at  Madrid,  fcr 
1830 .with  on  English  horse  against  a  Spanish  one:  but 
the  English  horse  was  beaten  by  fool  play,  and  the  duke 
Insulted  as  he  left  the  ground. 

The  Castllian  is  the  standard  dialect  of  the  Spanish 
language.  During  the  struggles  with  the  Moors,  many  dia- 
lects of  the  fiomamo,  or  mixture  of  the  Latin  with  the 
Germanic  tongues,  grew  up  in  Spain,  which  finally  melted 
into  three — the  Galiri.m,  Castihnn.  and  Catalonian.  On 
the  marriage  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  with  Ferdinand 
of  Aragoa,  the  Casiilian  Bomanzo  became  the  language  of 
the  court,  and  has  maintained  its  pre  eminence  ever  since. 

History.— The  Cas tiles  anciently  formed  parts  of  Cant*- 
trria,  and  the  country  of  the  Critiieri,  <  'rttani,  and  Carp*- 
taxi ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  Spain,  were  successively  over 
run  by  Romans.  Goths,  and  Suran.-mi.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saracens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty 
of  Castile  came  by  marriage  to  Hancho  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
whose  son  Ferdinand  was  mode  king  of  Castile,  In  f " 
He  married  the  sister  of  Veremond  III.,  king  of  T 
afterwards  killed  his  father-In  law  In  battle,  i 
self  crowned  king  of  Leon,  in  1037.  The  crowns  of  Cos- 
tile  and  Leon  were  afterwards  separated  and  again  united 
several  times,  till,  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  who  held 
both  crowns,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  In  1479,  the 
three  kingdoms  were,  as  at  present,  consolidated  into  one. 
Castile,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Spain,  has  for  a  lengthened 
period  been  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  a  civil  war  carried  on 
without  real  on  either  side,  but  w  ith  the  most  detestable 
perfidy  and  cruelty. 

Castile,  p.  t.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  949  m.  W.  Albany, 
358  W.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Genesee  river.  Drained  by  Wolf 
creek.  Sliver  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  three  miles 
long,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Ikes  in  its  N.  part 
It  contains  four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two 
twelve  saw  mills,  seventeen  schools,  604 
2833.  The  village,  situated  on  Wolf  creek, 
stores,  one  grist  mill,  several  saw  mills,  and  85  < 
CASTILLON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gironde,  cap. 
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on  the  Dordognc,  11  ra.  E.B.E.  Li  bourn.  Pop.  9960.  In 
1-441,  an  obstinate  engagement  was  fought  under  the  wall* 
of  this  town  between  the  English  and  French,  when  the 
Utter  were  victorious.  In  the  romiuune  of  Castillon  are 
the  remains  of  the  CkaUau  da  JtfnMiru,  to  which  the  tl- 
lusulou*  essayist  of  that  name  retired  In  157*2,  and  where 
be  breathed  his  last  on  the  13th  of  Sept,  1593.  [Uugt, 
ut.  Citrondr ;  Bug.  UnivtrselU.) 

CAHTINK,  p.  t.  and  seaport.  Hancock  co.,  Me  ..  34  ra.  8. 
Bangor.  122  m.  E.N.E.  Portland.  75  m.  E.  Augusta.  671  W. 
Situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  E.  sale  «»f  the  N.  part  of 
Penobscot  bny.  opposite  to  Betfa.it  The  harbour  is  spa- 
cious and  excellent,  being  accessible  at  all  saasossi  of  the 
year,  and  having  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class.  If  the  peninsula  which  connects  it  with 
the  main  land,  which  is  not  wide,  were  well  fortified,  tt 
might  be  mode  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  Brttlsb  had 
posset ■  km  of  It  in  the  revolutionary,  and  the  late  war. 
The  trade  of  t  'aslwe  with  the  back,  country  Is  circtunscribeil. 
being  cngromcd  much  by  the  interior  towns.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  la  lumber,  and  its  shipping  Is  employed 
chiedy  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  It  has  twenty 
•even  stores,  with  a  capital  of  997.400.  employs  in  the  fish- 
eries a  capital  of  010.2UO,  has  one  grist  mill,  two  tanneries, 
■even  schools,  406  scholars.    Pop.  1 18*. 

CASTLE  BAR,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  pr«v.  Con- 
naught,  co.  Mayo,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  tho  bike  of  the 
same  name.  12b  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.  In  1821,  5404  : 
to  1831.  6373;  jwp.  of  par.  to  1834,  12,787;  of  whom  1123 
i  of  th«  F.stiib  church.  10  Prot.  |)lw  .  ntul  1 I.5U4  Kuiuan 
It  was  taken  by  a  French  force  under  General 
which  landed  at  Klllala  to  1798,  but  was  shortly 
sr  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  main  army  of  the 
1tlah  under  Lord  Cornwall!*.  It  Is  the  assise  town  of 
the  co.,  and  consists  of  a  square,  nnd  a  long  street  with 
some  branches.  The  parish  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  are  new,  large,  and  elegnnt  buildings;  there  are 
also  a  meeting  house  for  Methodists,  a  large  parochial 
school,  a  national  school,  an  infirmary,  and  two  dispen- 
saries. There  are  barracks  for  artillery  and  Infantry,  lit  to 
Mcotnmodate  650  men.  The  constabulary  and  the  n.veuuc 
police  have  stations  here  By  a  charter  of  James  I.  In 
1613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve.  15  burgesses, 
and  a  commonalty,  which  returned  two  members  to  the 
ln*h  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  It  was  disfranchised. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here;  also  general  ses- 
sions In  Jan.  and  Oct,  and  petty  sessions  every  Saturday. 
The  court  house  Is  an  elegant,  well-arranged  building.  The 
county  prison,  lately  erected  on  the  radiating  principle,  has 
19B  cells,  and  33  other  sleeping  rooms  average  number  of 
prisoner*.  In  1837,  163.  Linen  and  linen  vnru  l«  manu 
foctured  to  some  extent,  and  sold  in  the  linen  hall ;  there 
are  also  tobacco  and  soap  mnnufsctorte*.  a  tannery,  and  a 
brewery.  Duty  was  paid.  In  1830,  on  25117  bushel*  of  wnlt. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  In  groin,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  Markets  on  Saturdays ;  fairs.  I  ltd  May,  Nth  July. 
16th  8e|«.,  and  18th  November.  A  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  was  opened  hero  la  1836.  Po*t  office  revenue.  In 
1831,  £906;  in  1836,  £857.  A  mail  coich  piles  between 
the  town  and  Bellina;  and  that  from  Bulllnailnc  to  West- 
port  passes  through  It,  as  does  u  car  from  Westport  to 
Tuam.  The  trade  of  the  town  I*  not  sufficient  to  afford 
permanent  employment  to  the  working  classes,  who  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  temporary  work  procured  from  the  sur- 
rounding farmers,  and  ore,  therefore,  often  subject  to  the 
pressure  of  waul.  Turf  fuel  is  abundant  {Stat.  Sure.  ; 
Ratltcav  Btp.) 

C AS1  I.U  <  iMC.K,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  province 
Lelnster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Keen,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kore,  59  m.  8.E.  Ihjblln.  Pop.,  in  1*21,  905  ;  to  1831,  24.16. 
Pop.  of  par,  to  1834,  13,435,  of  whom.  1430  were  of  the 
Estnb.  church,  9  Prot  Diss.,  and  11,987  Ri  iiuan  Cath.  The 
town,  which  suffered  much  to  nn  unsuccessful  attack  by 
the  insurgents  In  1798,  consists  of  n  malu  street  planted  on 
each  side,  and  of  some  others  branching  from  It  and  Is  re 
markablc  for  neatness  and  good  order.  The  parish  church 
on  a  neighbouring  hill,  a  large  Roman  Cath.  rhupcl,  a  con- 
vent a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  court-house,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  barrack,  arc  the  principal  buildings.  Little 
trade  Is  carried  on,  the  place  deriving  its  support  chiefly 
from  the  neighbouring  collieries,  which  fumbdt  a  copious 
supply  of  fuel  to  the  adjoining  counties.  The  quantities 
raised  In  1836,  were  42,554  tons  of  cool,  valued  at  from  Kijr. 
to  15s.  per  ton  ;  and  53,354  tons  of  culm,  at  from  4s.  to  5s. 
per  too  :  the  mineral  Is  of  the  carbonaceous  or  stone  coed 
rpecb'*,  which  burns  without  flame,  being  the  slaty,  glantx 
«.oal  of  Werner.  Pairs  are  held  on  March  27,  May  3,  June 
21,  Aug  10,  Sept  14,  Oct  36,  and  Dec.  14.  General  ses- 
sion* to  June,  and  petty  sessions  every  Friday;  also  a 
jtaaorial  court  for  small  debts.  A  party  of  the  constabulary 
s  stationed  .lere.  Post  affleo  revenue,  to  1<B,  £196;  to 
i836  £30*.  ""wo  onc>»  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  pass 
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through  the  town  A  mail-car  from  it  to  Cailow  plus 
every  day,  conveying  at  an  average  two  passengers ;  and  a 
car  to  Kilkenny  six  days  in  the  week,  with  aa  average  of 
Ave  passengers  each  trip.  {Stat.  Sun.;  Rail  road  lira. 
t\\HTLKDiin;L\S  formerly  Varhuvark  from  t! 
of  a  lake  to  its 


the 

vicinity ),  on  Inland  burgh 
or  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
par.  Kclion.  on  the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to  Port  pa  trick. 
18  m.  from  the  former,  and  l>  from  the  latter.  Pop.  1500 
It  is  neat  and  well  built  and  consists  of  a  main  street  alone 
the  rond,  with  several  lesser  streets  running  at  right  angle' 
or  parallel  to  It.  It  is  quite  a  modern  town,  and  Is  wbolh 
Indebted  for  Its  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  thriving  agricultural  dlatriet  by  which  It  l> 
surrounded,  lis  consequence  has  been  of  utle  years  ma 
terially  increased  by  the  transfer  to  It  of  the  weekly  com 
and  cattle  markets,  the  most  important  in  the  co..  originallv 
held  at  Rhone  Douse,  a  small  village,  distant  \\  m.  The 
famuli*  horse-fair  of  Kelton  Hill  Is  still  held  at  Khooe 
House  ;  but  It  has  lost  much  of  its  original  importance,  as 
horses  from  Ireland,  which  formed  its  staple,  are  now  gen 
erally  sent  direct  to  the  fairs  in  England  by  steam,  instead 
of  taking  o  circuitous  land  route  by  Kelton  Hill.  It  has  an 
extensive  retail  trade,  but  no  manufactures,  unless  we  to 
elude  a  brewery  under  that  designation.  The  town  had 
till  recently  a  native  hank :  It  has  at  present  two  branch 
banks. 

CASTLETON,  a  parish  of  England,  co.  Derby,  hundre.1 
High  Peak.  Area  10,100  acres.  Pop.  (1831)  1330.  The 
village  is  143  in  N.  by  W.  London.  The  rale  of  Castleton 
1*  In  the  heart  of  the  Peak  district  about  1000  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  hill  ranges,  and  is  six  nillee  In 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  w  idth.  with  several 
smaller  dales  opening  to  it  on  the  N.  and  S.  It  Is  a  fertile 
tract  watered  by  several  rivnlcls,  and  approached  from  the 
Chnpel-le-Prilh  side,  through  a  long  and  deep  chasm,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  r:inge,  and  called  the  "  Wtntiels"  or  wind 
gates,  from  the  strong  gusts  and  currents  of  air  that  usually 
prevail:  the  mud  winds  down  a  considerable  declivity,  be- 
tween precipices  rising  upward*  of  lots)  ft.  on  each  side, 
and  opens  by  a  sudden  turn,  on  the  vale,  to  which  there 
are  three-  village*.  Hope.  Brough  (both  in  the  parish  of 
Hope),  and  Castleton.  The  latter  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep 
rock,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  the  Peak,  considered  by  King  Munimrnta  .Intiqua)  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  Saxon  period ;  though  the  trndl 
lions  of  the  neighbourhood  ascribe  it  to  Win.  Pevcrell,  a 
natural  son  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  The  keep  is  still 
nearly  entire;  and  some  portions  of  the  outer  walls,  to 

I  many  places  20  ft.  high  and  9  ft  thick.  The  church  Is 
small,  but  considered  a  very  Interesting  relic  of  the  early 

j  pointed  style :  here  are  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  aii 
endowed  charity  school,  in  which  23  scholars  are  educated. 
The  inhab*.  an-  elderly  employed  In  the  mines  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  which  produce  lead,  calamine,  and  the 

I  coloured  floor  spar  called  "  blue  John,"  much  to  request 
for  vast;*  and  other  ornaments.  The  whole  of  the  calca- 
reous strata  in  the  vicinity  are  remarkably  deranged,  and  are 
also  characterized  by  numerous  cavernous  fissures  and  the 
frequent  disappearance  of  streams  (through  what  are 
termed  swallow-holes),  which,  after  subterranean  courses 
of  various  length*,  again  emerge  to  the  light  The  outer 
chamber  of  the  tlreat  Peak,  or  Devil's  Cavern,  has  a  natural 
arch  of  about  120  ft  span ;  several  small  cottages  have 
been  built  to  it :  the  rest  of  the  chambers  are  only  to  be 
explored  by  birches;  they  extend  about  2300  feel  fnan  the 
entrance  to  the  Innermost  end,  where,  though  there  ore 
probably  others  beyond,  the  rocks  dose  down  so  near  a 
subterranean  stream  as  to  prevent  farther  access:  this 
stream  has  to  be  crossed  two  or  three  times  In  proceeding, 
and  at  one  part  a  small  boat  Is  kept  for  the  purpose.  The 
average  depth  from  the  floors  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
mountain  is  about  650  ft.  The  strata  abound  In  marine 
fossil  remains.  The  Eldon  hole,  three  miles  W.  of  Castle- 
ton, Is  of  a  similar  character,  and  also  that  approached  bv 
the  level  of  the  Sbeedwell  mine,  near  the  Winnets.  This 
mine  ha*  Issen  given  up ;  but  the  Odin  mine.  In  the  vicinity, 
which  was  worked  to  the  Saxon  period,  is  still  productive 
Mam  Torr,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  rises  1300  ft.  above 
the  vale,  and  Is  composed  of  alternating  strata  of  shale  and 
micaceous  grit  There  Is  an  ancient  encampment  on  It* 
summit  anri  British  and  other  ancient  remains  are  frequent 
in  the  district,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
kingdom  for  Its  pictures  (ue  character,  and  the  abundance 
of  natural  objects  and  phenomena  Interesting  to  science 
On  the  attainder  of  the  grandson  of  William  Pevcrell  of 
the  Peak  (for  poisoning  the  carl  of  Chester),  the  castle  was 
granted  by  Hen.  II.  to  his  son,  afterward  King  John;  sub 
sequent!)-  Edw.  III.  gave  It  to  John  of  flaunt ;  since  which 
it  has  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  I*anca»ter,  and  Is  at  pre- 
sent leased  try  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  <  Beantit*  of  Eng- 
land and  WmUt;  /**•*'*  Mag.  Brit.;  Hkadtt't  Prat 
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Huntry ;  Lvndon  Otol.  Trans.,  vol.  vi. ; 
Faraday's  .iccount  of  Dtroyskirt  Denudation.) 

Caitlbtow,  p.  t,  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  10  m.  W.  Rutland. 
14  01.  E.  Whitehall,  74  ni.  8.S.W.  Montpellcr,  450  W. 
Watered  by  Castleton  river.  Lake  Bombazine,  8  m.  long 
and  24  in.  broad  at  its  create- 1  breadth,  occupies  it*  W 
part,  extending  N.  into  Hubbertou.  It  contains  in  Ita  centre 
a  beautiful  island  of  10  acres,  having  a  cottage  and  a  grove, 
and  U  the  frequent  resort  of  parlies  of  pleasure  who  visit 
tbe  lake  for  sailing.  Its  outlet  affords  considerable  water- 
power,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  small  manufacturing  village. 
Castleton  was  chartered  in  1761,  first  settled  in  1769,  organ- 
ized in  1777.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Congrega- 
tional, one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic;  one  fur- 
nace, six  stores,  one  grist-mill,  seven  raw-mills,  one  oil -mill, 
one  academy,  100  students,  ten  schools,  596  scholars.  Pop. 
1769.  The  principal  village  la  pleasantly  situated  on  the  8 
aide  of  Castleton  river,  on  on  elevated  plain,  on  a  street 
half  a  mile  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  crossed  by  several 
other  streets,  and  coutalns  seventy -five  dwellings,  many  of 
them  neat,  and  550  Inhabitants.  It  Is  the  seat  of  Castleton 
Medical  College,  which  Is  connected  with  Middiebury  col- 
lege. The  principal  edifice  is  160  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  four  stories  high  It  was  founded  In  1818,  has  sli  pro- 
fessors, 70  students,  and  514  graduates.  The  lectures  com- 
mence on  the  second  Thursday  In  March. 

Castleton,  p.  v.,  Schoodack  t.,  Rensellaer  co.,  N.  Y.  8  ni. 
8.  by  E.  Albany,  362  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Hud- 
son river.  Incorporated  In  1837.  It  contains  a  Methodist 
church,  five  stores,  three  store  houses,  a  number  of  brick- 
yard*, fifty  dwellings,  and  about  350  inhabitants.  Five 
sloops  belonging  to  the  place  navigate  Hudson  river. 

Castlktox,  t.,  Richmond  ccs  N.  Y.,  155  m.  8.  Albany. 
It  occupies  the  N.  end  of  Staten  Island,  and  contains  the 
villages  of  Tompklnsville  and  New  Drighton.  It  has 
twenty-five  stores,  one  lumber-yard,  five  flouring  mills,  two 
grl«-tuills,  eleven  schools.  530  scholars.  Pop.  2363. 
CASTOR,  t..  Madison  co.,  Mo.   It  has  two  schools,  450 
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.  City  aa  built  In  exceUo  loco  ac  prompt* ;  and  Cicero  has 
!  given  an  eloquent  description  of  the  town,  temple,  and 
,  statue  of  Ceres,  carried  off  by  the  wholesale  plunderer, 
Verres :  "  Simulacrum  Cereris  Kmnox  &  sua  itdt  ac  dame, 
I  sustulit,  fuod  trot  tale,  ut  homines,  quum  vidercut,  cut 
,  ipsam  videre  te  Ctrtrtm,  aut  rfigiem  Cereris,  non  iumana 
I  manu  factam.  ted  carlo  delapsam,  arbitrartmtur."    But  all 
1  traces  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess, 
have  disappeared.   The  castle  in  the  modern  town,  whicb 
is  going  fast  to  ruin,  is,  according  to  Sir  R.  C  Hoare,  evi 
I  dently  of  Saracen  or  Norman  origin. 

About  five  miles  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  moun- 
tain. Is  the  famous  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 

"  FTO«f rpiDe  fathering  Sowi-n, 
Hrrwlf  1  Uiret  Bo»'r,  br  ilaomjr  Dim 
WufiibsrM." 

The  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity  have  exhausted  then 
powers  In  describing  tbe  beauty  and  sublimity  of  this  fa- 
mous lake.  (See,  among  others,  Cteere  t*  Ferrem,  iv.,  $  48 ; 
Ovid,  Ma.,  lib.  v..  lln.  385.)   But  It  no  longer  wears  the 


scholars.    Pop.  034 

CASTRES.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap.  arrond., 
in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  Agout,  23  iu. 
S.S.E.  Alby  J  Int.  43°  37*  3"  N.,  long.  2°  15'  E.  Pop.,  ex 
com.,  13,230.  This,  though  not  the  capital,  Is  the  principal 
town  of  the  dep.,  and  Is  thriving  and  industrious.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  river,  over  which  it  has  two 
bridges.  It  is  but  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding.  Tbe  principal  building  Is  the  old 
v  the  tout  prtfetture ;  it  has  also  bar- 
on exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine 


rucks, 

promenade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion; and  has  a  model  school,  a  diocesan  seminary,  with 
1 13  pupils,  a  Protestant  conslstorlal  charch,  n  class  of  linear 
design,  a  public  library  with  6500  volumes,  *c.  There  are 
here  extensive  manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen  stutfii, 
with  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  linen  fabrics, 

Kaper  fabrics,  dye-works,  bleach-fields,  tanneries,  fee.  It 
as  also  copper  forges  and  foundries. 
Castres  espoused,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Protestant 
party,  and  Henry  IV.  resided  in  it  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Its  ramparts  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  the 
bishopric  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Dacier  the  critic,  of  Rapln  the  historian  of 
England,  and  of  the  Abbe  Sabatler.  (Hugo,  art.  Tarn,  Diet. 

CASTRO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  d'Ot- 
ranto,  on  the  Adriatic,  28  m.  8.S.E.  Lecce ;  lat.  40°  «'  26" 
Ni  long.  18°  26'  26"  E.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  an  old  castle 
and  a  cathedral,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  was 
sacked  by  tho  Turks  In  the  16lh  century ;  and  since  then 
has  suffered  much  from  tbe  inroads  ut  Uaibary  cruizers. 
Its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels.  The  environs  are 
productive  of  corn,  wine,  cotton,  and  fruits. 

CASTRO  DEL  RIO  EL  LEAL  (an.  Castra  Julia),  a 
town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  on  the  Guadajos,  16  m.  8.E. 
Cordova.  Pop.  9700.  It  has  two  churches,  two  hospitals, 
a  foundling  hospital,  two  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  castle;  with  manufactures  of  wool 
and  hemp. 

CA8TROGIOVANNI  (an.  Eiiao)  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Catania,  cap.  cant.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Uland.  65  m. 
E.8.E.  Palermo,  in  a  plain  about  5  m.  in  nr.- ,  being  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  and  almost  Inaccessible  mountain,  more 
that  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  12,743.  This 
city,  so  celebrated  In  antiquity  as  the  birthplace  of  Ceres, 
and  the  site  of  her  most  sacred  temple.  Is  now  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  decayed  towns  in  the  island.  It  still, 
however,  commands  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect, 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  has  a  clear 
salubrious  atmosphere.  The  surrounding  country,  which 
is  very  fertile,  was,  in  antiquity,  ornamented  with  Innumer- 
able groves,  temples,  Ice.,  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
Oeres  and  Proserpine.  Livy  has  correctly  described  tbe 
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livery  of  perpetual  spring;  its  groves  have  been  cut  down, 
and  its  temples  levelled  with  the  dust !  All  is  desolate 
and  deserted : 


I  In  the  1 


"  Pro  swill  viola,  pro 

1  1  r  :  j 1  j  1 !  (I  tptail  ...r<  t 

Its  naked  borders  are  fetid  and 
mer  months  exhale  a  pestilential  air. 

"  Tutitm  Bvi  loafinqua  vilrt  muUre  retain." 

Enna  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  revolted  slave*  under 
the  first  servile  war  in  Sicily.  Here  they 
1  years  the  power  of  Rome,  and  defeated 
three  Prsftorian  armies.  At  last  they  were  entirely  de- 
feated under  the  walls  of  Messina,  by  the  consul  Piso;  and 
Enna  was  subsequently  taken  by  tbe  consul  Rupilius,  and 
the  slaves  put  to  the  sword  or  crucified.  (Besides  the  au- 
thorities already  referred  to,  see  Sir  R.  C  Hoart's  Clas- 
aicai  Tour,  II..  247,  fee.;  Russell's  Sicily,  p,  114;  and  the 
.Indent  Universal  History,  xii..  416.) 

CASWELL,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  N.  pert  of  the 
state,  and  contains  400  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Dan  river  and  Its 
branches.  It  contained  in  1840,  9836  neat  cattle,  10,075 
sheep,  26,787  swine ;  and  produced  78.682  bushels  of  wheat. 
2890  of  rye,  509,480  of  Indian  com,  121,885  of  oats,  15.528  of 
potatoes,  3,665,842  pounds  of  tobacco,  82,649  of  cotton.  It 
bad  twenty-two  stores,  one  cotton-factory  with  1008  spin 
dies,  six  flourlng-mills,  twenty-one  grist-mills,  sixteen  saw 
mills,  four  oil-mills,  six  tanneries,  fourteen  distilleries,  one 
printing  attire,  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  academies,  109 
students,  sixteen  schools,  307  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  7343  ; 
slaves.  7024;  free  coloured,  326;  total  14,639.  Capital, 
Yanceyville. 

CATAHOOLA,  parish,  La.  Situated  toward  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  2100  sq.  m.  Bounded  E 
by  Tensas  river,  and  8.W.  by  Little  river.  Watered  by 
Washita  river  and  its  branches,  and  Bayou  Macon.  In  lb* 
E.  part  it  Is  liable  to  be  overflowed.  In  tbe  W.  part  are 
moderate  hills.  It  contained  in  1840, 13.138  neat  cattle,  861 
sheep,  19,931  swine ;  and  produced  120,986  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  13,057  of  potatoes,  2,499,400  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had 
five  stores,  fifty-one  grist-mills,  four  saw- mills,  one  academy, 
50  students,  five  schools,  103  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  2935 ; 
slaves,  1998;  free  coloured,  22;  total,  4955.  Capital,  Har- 
risonburg. 

Catahoola,  lake,  situated  in  the  8.  part  of  Catahoola  cc 
La.  When  the  rivers  are  high,  It  is  18  miles  long  and  from 
2  to  5  wide,  receiving  and  discharging  Little  river,  which 
uniting  with  Washita  river,  forms  Black  river.  Bat  when 
the  waters  are  low,  it  Is  nearly  drained,  and  covered  with 
herbage,  excepting  the  stream  which  passes  through  it.  It 
forms  an  extensive  reservoir,  which  is  filled  and  emptied 
annually. 

CATALONIA  (Span.  Catalufta),  a  prov.  of  Spain,  occu- 
pying the  N.E.  portion  of  the  k.,  between  lat.  40°  30/  and 
420  51'  N.,  and  long.  0°  15'  and  3°  21'  E.  It  Is  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  and  baa  the  E.  Pyrenees,  which  separate  It  from 
France,  on  the  N. ;  the  Mediterranean  on  tho  E. ;  and  Ara- 
gon,  and  a  small  part  of  Valencia,  on  the  W.  Greatest 
length  and  breadth,  190  and  130  m. ;  area  nbout  12,150  sq. 
m.,  Including  Andorre.  Offsets  from  the  Pyrenees  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  prov.  from  N.  to  8.,  forming 
valleys  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  like  those  of  Amputidan. 
Urgel,  Aran,  Lerida,  ate.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  prov. 
29  m.  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  the  celebrated  Monserrnt 
4500  it.  in  height ;  and  farther  8„  on  the  Ebro,  Is  the  Sierra 

I  dc  la  Lien*.  The  Pyrenees  are  not  so  rugged  on  this  as  on 
the  French  side,  and  descend  gradually  towards  the  Medlter 
ranean.  They  are  mostly  granitic.  The  other  aiountaln* 
of  Catalonia  are  In  many  respects  similar.  The  mountain 
of  Cardona,  17  m.  N.W.  Monserrat,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  prov.,  is  a  solid  mass  of  pure  rock-salt,  without  the  least 

I  crevice  or  fissure,  between  400  and  500  ft  high,  and  3  m.  In 
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OR.  This  prodigious  mui  of  salt  U  unparalleled  in  Eu- 
rope, and  perhaps  In  ihc  world.  In  almost  any  other  coun- 
try it  would  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  be  made  the 
means  of  an  extensive  trade;  but  hem,  owing  to  lite  bad- 
ness of  the  road*  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  this  inexhausti- 
ble source  nf  wealth  is  but  liuie  known,  and  comparatively 
neglected.  (DiUan'i  TrantU  ta  Span,  p.  380.)  Near  Olot, 
in  this  prov.,  about  53m.fi.  Barcelona,  i*  a  remarkable  dis- 
trict of  extinct  volcanoes,  that  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Mr.  Lyell.  It  contains  about  14  distinct  cones,  with 
craters.  The  greatest  number  of  perfect  cones  are  close  to 
Olot;  and  the  level  plain  on  which  the  town  stand*  baa 
clearly,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  been  produced  by  the  flow- 
ing down  of  lava  from  the  adjoining  hill*.  Most  of  these 
volcanoes  are  aa  entire  aa  those  near  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks 
ii  '  Euia.  Home  of  them  contain  caverns  called  bufadort, 
from  which  a  current  of  cold  air  blows  during  summer. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  eruption  here ;  but  the  town  of 
Olot  was  nearly  destroyed  by  aa  earthquake  in  1421 .  ( Pnn 
ctplti  of  fitoloff,  ii..  38,  3d  ed.)  The  mountains  in  the  H. 
of  th«  prov.,  near  the  const,  are  limestone.  On  the  E.  of 
Oervera  gypsum  only  is  met  with ;  but  more  to  the  W.  It 
gives  place  to  chalk.  The  const  is  mostly  bold  and  rugged. 
In  the  >'.  la  cape  Creu*.  the  most  E.  point  of  Spain,  being 
the  extremity  of  a  rocky  peninsula  stretching  out  Into  the 
sea,  and  separating  the  gulf  of  Lyons  from  that  of  Rosas. 
Int.  4*>  IV  53"  N.,  long.  3°  30'  itf"  E.  The  prov.  la  well 
watered.  One  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  the  Naguero. 
forms  for  nearly  00  m.  the  line  of  demarcation  between  It 
and  Aragon.  The  Ebro  itself  enters  the  prov.  at  Mcspiin- 
enza.  and  flowing  through  its  most  H.  portion  by  Tortosa 
and  Am  porta,  falls  Into  the  Mediterranean  13  m.  E.  from 
the  latter.  The  Segre,  with  Its  affluents,  unites  with  the 
Ebro  nt  Mequinenaa.  The  principal  rivers  unconnected 
with  the  Ebro,  are  the  Llohrecat  and  Ter,  the  one  flowing 
8.E.,  and  the  other  E.,  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  F\  reneea  furnish  iron,  copper,  alnc,  and  manganese. 
There  are  h-ml  mines  iu  various  district*.  Coal  la  abundant, 
but  iiiik  h  difficulty  has  always  been  encountered  In  work- 
ing it.  from  the  want  of  capital  and  <«'  impr<ived  means  of 
communication.  Townsend  Bays,  thai  copper  and  silver 
abound  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  that  coal,  silver,  and  gold 
have  all  been  found  In  the  vicinity  of  Lerida.  There  Is 
abundance  of  alum  in  the  valley  of  Aran  ;  nitre  is  produced 
spontaneously  in  the  plains  of  Urgel,  and  cathartic  salts  at 
Cervcra.  The  mountain  of  rock-salt  at  Cordona  ha*  been 
already  noticed.  There  are  marble*,  jasper,  and  other 
stones  useful  In  architecture  and  sculpture;  alabaster,  ame- 
thysts, topazes,  and  coloured  rock  crystal :  quartz,  barvtlc 
■pa,  fluor  spa,  limestone,  chalk,  and  gypsum.  In  all  varie- 
ties |  amianthus,  talc,  serpentine,  chalcedony,  ate.  There 
are  many  mineral  waters  and  hot  spring*.  (MtHano  • 
TmcnMtnd,  in..  345;  Bemrrcinf.  liu  344.) 

The  air  la  dry  and  usually  bright  and  clear  in  the  interior ; 
but  on  toe  coast  ft  la  variable  and  moist ;  and  in  summer 
pestilential  diseases  not  unfrequently  prevail  The  moun- 
tains are  everywhere  covered  with  snow  during  the  w  inter, 
Mid  in  the  Pyrenees  frequently  even  In  June. 

Soti  and  Induct.— About  half  the  surface  I*  su*ce|»tlblo 
of  cultivation,  the  real  consisting  of  rock*,  naked  barren 
bills,  and  woodland.  The  mountain  land  i»  stony,  and  full 
of  fragments  of  granite :  but  the  valleys  are  mostly  fertile. 
All  sorts  of  grain  are  grown  ;  vis_.  wheat,  rve.  maize,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  millet.  Trie  plains  of  Ampurid-in  are  suita- 
ble fur  rice;  but  IU  cultivation  la  prohibited,  as  prejudi- 
cial to  health.  {MiHano.)  Pulse  is  produced  in  all  parts. 
Hemp,  flax,  saffron,  madder,  woad,  anise,  liquorice,  and  baril 
la,  are  also  produced.  The  E.  district*  yield  good  strong 
wlnea,  which  ore  frequently  employed  to  give  body  to  the 
wines  of  other  provs.,  and  are  sometime*  exported  for  that 
purpose  In  C'ette,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux.  Oranges,  Irm- 
ona.  and  citrons,  are  found  on  the  coast ;  fig*  and  nlmond* 
are  grown  In  the  plain  of  Tarragona :  and  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  quinces,  medlars,  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts,  chest- 
nuts, and  Alberta,  in  all  the  plain*.  Oil.  though  not  of  the 
beat  quality,  la  produced  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  coast 
district.  Bilk,  honey,  and  wax.  are  also  produced  In  con- 
siderable quantities.  Timber  Is  plentiful,  especially  the 
roble-smk,  beech,  ftr,  elm,  evergreen  poplar,  cork-tree,  ice. 
Nuts  and  cork  constitute  Important  article*  of  export  from 
the  prov.,  being  in  this  respect  second  only  to  linen  and  cot- 
ton goods  and  brandy.  Bears  and  wolves  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  Pyrenees.  Lnborde  estimated  the  produce  of 
wool  at  30,000  quintals. 

Catalonia  ta  the  heat  cultivated,  and  the  people  the  must 
industrious,  of  any  of  the  Spanish  prov*.  This  „  oning  to 
v  variety  of  causes,  but  principally,  iierhaps,  to  its  exemp- 
tion from  the  aicataia  and  other  oppressive  Imposts  (sat 
Sratw).  and  to  the  nv.de  in  which  Innds  an-  <icciipied.  Gen- 
erally, throughout  Mpnin  the  land  is  divided  Into  vast  estates, 
held  under  a  system  of  strict  entail,  and  administered  by 
stewards  on  account  of  the  prophet- The  disastrous  in- 
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fluence  of  this  system  Is  apparent  In  the  low  state  of  agri 
culture,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry,  in  most 
pan*  of  the  monarchy.    But  in  Catalonia  Its  Influence  1* 
materially  modified  by  the  landlords  having  pow  er,  by  what 
is  called  tlie  empkvtruUe  contract,  to  lease  a  portion  of  their 
estates.   This  they  may  do  for  a  term  of  years,  either  ohso 
lute  or  conditional,  for  lives  or  in  perpetuity ;  always  re 
serving  a  quit-rent,  as  In  the  English  copyhold,  with  a  relief 
on  every  succession,  a  fine  on  the  alienation  of  the  land,  and 
other  seigniorinl  rights  dependent  on  the  custom  of  the  dis- 
trict.  The  reserved  rent  Is  commonly  paid  in  money  ;  but 
Ihc  agreement  l*  often  for  wine,  oil,  corn,  or  poultry.  If 
tbe  tenant  quits  before  the  end  of  his  term  (which  he  may 
do),  he  loses  all  claim  for  improvements,  for  which  he  must 
otherwise  be  paid.    (  Tmentrnd.  lii.,  330.)    Persons  occupy 
lng  land  under  this  tenure  have  an  obvious  interest  in  Its 
profitable  cultivation  ;  and  wherever  It  prevail*  the  country 
Is  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  suite. 

Irrigation  la  the  leading  feature  in  the  husbandry'  of  the 
prov.,  and  I*  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  cannl* 
and  trenches  cut  from  every  available  source ;  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  w  a 
ter,  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  particular  junta,  (treat 
numbers  of  forms  are  also  watered  by  means  of  the  a  err  a, 
a  machine  Introduced  by  the  Saracens  for  raising  water  from 
wells.  The  soil  is  In  parts  so  very  light  that  It  is  ploughed 
with  a  couple  of  i. vii,  nnd  sometime*  with  one  horse,  or 
even  mule ;  but  with  the  help  of  the  water  It  la  rendered 
fertile,  and  produce*  on  tbe  same  spot  corn,  wine,  orange*, 
and  olive*.  According  to  Mr.  Townsend,  the  common  pro 
duce  of  «  heat  Is  10.  and  in  ntiny  seasons,  15  for  I.  (  free 
ta  Spain.  St,  an  .Imtnean,  L  19.  33,  44,  60  ;  Townsrnd,  1., 
W.  lltf.  17V.  1!«:  in..  .lot.  :I|(k  :t>,  M.knno.) 

The  silk  and  woollen  manufacture*  of  Catalunla  were 
formerly  carried  on  to  n  great  extent,  and  are  still  of  con 
Riderable  value  and  importance.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  last 
century  the  cotton  manufacture  was  Introduced  ;  but  it  has 
not  succeeded  ;  and  Mlrlano  says,  that  for  some  years  past 
its  progress  has  been  dt  mat  em  peer— from  bod  to  worse. 
Exclusive  of  silks,  cotton*,  nnd  woollens,  a  good  deal  of 
linen  is  mnde,  with  paper,  hnts,  conlnge,  ate.  All  kinds  of 
weaving  are  carried  cm  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
where  wages  are  low  est ;  the  webs  being  brought  to  Bar 
relona  to  be  bleached  and  printed.  Leather  I*  largely  man 
ufactured,  and  shoe  making  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
employment*.  In  17HG,  the  export  of  shoes  from  Barcelona 
only  was  estimated  at  700,000  pair*,  mostly  for  the  colonies. 
Since  the  emancipation  of  the  latter,  thi*  trade  hus  greatly 
declined.  MlAnno  reckon*  the  export  of  shoes  In  IP&\  at 
•JOO.000  pnirs;  and  according  to  Inglls,  the  shoe-making 
business,  which  formerly  employed  9000  hands  In  Barcelo- 
na, had  entirely  ceased  in  that  city.  Distillation  is  also  ex- 
tensively carried  on ;  the  exports  of  brandy  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  Mi  An  no,  to  XV 000  pipes  a  year.  Cannon  nnd 
small  arm*,  soap,  glass,  sheet-Iron,  and  copper  utensils,  are 
also  produced.  Women,  In  the  agricultural  districts,  are 
employed  In  the  making  of  blond  and  other  laces.  The 
shipbuilding,  formerly  carried  on  at  Barcelona.  Matnro,  nod 
other  place*  on  the  coast,  where  timber  was  cheap,  has 
nearly  ceased.  Tarragona  la  the  chief  place  In  the  prov. 
for  the  export  of  nuts,  almond*,  wines,  brandy,  cork  wood 
and  cork  bark.    (Vr  Tajirsooma.) 

The  pop.  of  Catalonia  «n<  estimated  m  17--  nt  -U  II  J 
According  to  the  r*c<st*rrof  Miftano.  it  amounted  to  1,100,000 
in  IS2B  (hi.,  33) ;  and  later  estimates  give  nearly  the  same 
result.  The  principal  towns  are  Barcelona,  Tarragona. 
Gcrona.  l.erida.  Ileus,  Manrena,  Tortosa.  ate. 

The  language  of  the  Catalans  Is  a  dialect  of  the  Romance 
<.r  Provencal,  at  one  time  the  common  language  In  the  S. 
of  France,  and  In  some  other  parts.  But  It  Is  now  a  good 
denl  Intermixed  with  Cnstillnn  and  other  words.  Letters 
were  successfully  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Barcelona ;  and 
some  of  the  counts  attained  to  distinction  as  troubadours. 

Catalonia  had  for  a  lengthened  period  Its  states,  com- 
posed of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons,  who  shared  the 
!egl*|ativu  power  with  the  sovereign,  It  had.  ai-o  onrti.  uliir 
and  very  extensive  privilege*,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  Juris- 
diction in  the  hands  of  m  agist  rates,  called  rifutero*.  whose 
districts  were  named  rifsnWs**.  The  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal was  the  royal  council  established  In  Catalonia.  Their 
contributions  to  the  king  were  not  considered  as  Impost*, 
hut  as  voluntary  gifts ;  the  Catalans  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  Catalonia  only,  and  bv  native  judge* ;  and  their 
estates  were  never  to  be  confiscated,  unless)  for  treason. 
But  these  privileges  were  suppressed  by  Philip  V.  when  he 
subdued  the  province ;  and  the  laws  of  Catalonia  were  then 
assimilated  to  those  of  Castile.  They  have  always,  a*  al- 
ready seen,  been  exempted  from  the  alearala,  cimto.i,  and 
niUant*.  In  lieu  of  which  they  paid  10  per  cent,  on  all  rents, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  communities,  and  on 
the  supposed  gains  of  merchants  and  mechanics. 
The  Catalan*  are  hard  v.  active,  and  industrious;  and 
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red  to  be  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  their  privi- 
lege*, and  their  oppoaition  to  arbitrary  power.   But  in  this 


lege*,  and  their  oppoaition  to  arbitrary  power.  But  in  this 
respect  they  seem  to  have  undergone  a  material  change 
being  now  distinguished  by  their  veneration  for  the  apo* 
tolical  party  in  church  and  state— a  consequence,  probably, 
of  their  ignorance  and  subservience  to  the  priesthood. 
There  seem*,  indeed,  to  be  liulc  or  no  provision  made  for 
education.  Philip  V.  suppressed  the  universities  of  Barce- 
lona, Lerlda,  Verona,  fee. ;  and  established  in  their  stend 
only  that  of  Cerrera.  There  are  academies  in  the  principal 
towns ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  appear  to  be  with- 
out the  means  of  instruction.  Their  improved  condition  is 
not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  owing  to  their  superior  intelli- 
gence, but  to  the  comparatively  favourable  circumstances 
under  which  they  have,  in  other  respects,  been  placed. 

The  difference  between  the  cottages  of  Catalonia  nnd 
those  of  the  other  province*  of  Spain  Is  very  visible.  The 
houses  and  cottages  here  have  an  air  of  convenience  and 
comfort ;  there  is  glass  In  the  windows,  and  the  Inside*  dis- 
play the  articles  of  furniture  In  common  use.  .No  l«eRgar*, 
and  few  ragged  people,  are  seen ;  industry  is  everywhere 
i  are  removed  from  the  ground  nnd  collected 


in  heaps ;  fences  are  more  general  and  more  neatly  con 
structed  j  nobody  is  seen  basking  in  the  sun ;  even  the 
women  and  girls  who  attend  the  cattle  do  not  sit  idle, 
wrapped  up  in  their  plaids ;  but  every  one  has  her  spindle 
in  her  hand.   (Inglit,  ii.,  304.) 

Catalonia  anciently  made,  a  part  of  the  llttpania  Tara- 
eanensn  of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  its  next  masters, 
who  spread  themselves  from  It  over  the  rest  of  Spain.  On 
the  I  all  of  the  Gothic  empire,  the  Catalans  submitted  to  the 
Moors,  but  the  dominion  of  the  latter  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  Catalonia,  with  the  ad- 
joining country  of  Rous* II Ion,  became  an  independent  state, 
subject  to  the  counts  or  earls  of 
government,  liberal  institutions  were 
prov. ;  It  was  distinguished  by  its  naval  r .  .  . 
and  proficiency  in  the  arts ;  nnd  its  fleets  nnd  armies  fre- 
quently interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  the  contests  of  the 
time.  In  1137,  Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragon,  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  its  counts  with  the  heiress  of  the  latter : 
but  the  Cntaionlans  retained  their  separate  legislature,  and 
distinct  privileges.  In  1640  the  prov.  revolted  against  Philip 
IV.,  and  was  not  recovered  till  1650.  In  the  war  of  the  suc- 
cession, the  Catalonians  were  the  most  zealous  adherents 
of  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  even  after  England  and  Aus- 
tria had  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  they  refused  to  sub- 
mit, and  defended  Barcelona  with  an  obstinacy  of  which 
there  are  but  few  examples.  On  its  capture,  their  nncRnt 
cortex,  and  most  of  their 
pressed. 

CATANIA,  an  ancient  i 
of  Sicily,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Isl- 
and, at  the  foot  of  Mount  .Etna,  at  the  extremity  of  a  vast 
plain.  31  m.  N.N.VV.  Syracuse ;  lat.  37°  9tf  520"  N„  long. 
150  5'  15"  E.  Pop.  (1831)  52,433;  vie,  35,578  males,  and 
'Jti,855  females.  Though  it  has  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, by  one  of  which,  in  1693,  it  was  all  but  totally  de- 
stroyed, it  has  always  risen  from  its  ruins  finer  nnd  mure 
magnificent  than  ever.  Captain  Smyth  says,  "  It  has  a  no- 
ble uppearancc  from  the  sea  ;  and  what  Is  rare  in  an  Italian 
town,  the  effect  is  not  diminished  on  landing :  for  the  streets 
are  regular,  spacious,  and  handsome ;  and  the  numerous 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public  establishment*, 
principally  constructed  of  lava,  faced  with  magneslan  lime- 
stone from  Malm  and  Syracuse,  and  enriched  with  marbles 

Mr.llughessays  that  its 
I  "that  the  In- 
terior may  defy  competition.   It  is  nobly  situated."  Mr.  H. 

"  on  the  roots  of  . r.tna,  its  dcspoiler  nnd  its  bene- 
Ovcrwhelmed,  as  it  has  often  been,  by  torrents  of 
liquid  fire,  it  has  risen,  like  the  phoenix,  more  splendid  from 
its  ashes.  The  very  substance  which  once  ravaged  its 
plains  has,  by  its  own  decomposition,  covered  tbem  with 
•oil  fertile  as  the  fabled  garden  of  the  llesperides  ;  nnd  on 
all  sides  the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
lava ;  houses,  palaces,  aad  churches,  are  built  of  lava ;  of 
lava  they  form  ornamental  chimney-pieces,  tables,  and  a 
variety  of  toys ;  while  a  natural  mole  of  lava  defends  the 
shipping  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ask  a  Catanian 
what  Is  the  subject  of  almost  everything  you  behold  in  art 
or  nature,  and  his  reply  will  be,  with  a  most  significant  cle- 
sandi 


a,sirn*re; 

lav*.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  superb,  and  no  one  is  permit- 
ted to  devinte  from  It."  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1094. 
was  rebuilt  on  a  simple  nnd  grand  scale,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1693;  the  senate-house,  nonte  di  pittd,  theatre, 
and  most  of  the  municipal  establishment*,  are  also  fine,  ap- 
propriate buildings.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  fine  square, 
xnamented  with  an  antique  statue  of  an  elephant  bearing 
m  its  back  an  obelisk.  It  has  49  churches,  of  which  that 
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of  Ht.  Maria  dell'  Ajuto,  and  several  others,  are  mag  oil 
structures ;  it  lias  also  19  convents  for  men,  and  11  tor  i 

The  Benedictine  convent  of  San  NicoM  d'Arena  has 


to  have  been 
las  for  its 
the  residence 
buildings 


en. 

long  been  Justly  celebrated  for  its  vast  extent,  superb  church, 
excellent  organ,  large  museum,  ancient  mosaics,  and  great 
riches.  Among  the  charitable  establishments,  exclusive  of 
the  steufe  di  pitta,  are  several  hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a 
foundling  hospital,  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  Magdalen  asylum, 
Itc.  The  university,  founded  in  1445,  by  Alphonso  of  Ara- 
gon, is  an  extensive  foundation  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
above  £9000.  U  has  able  professors,  and  Is  well  attended  , 
its  library  and  museum*  are  open  on  hoiydays  to  the  public 
The  heirs  of  Prince  Blscari  and  others  have  also  fine  tnu 
seum*.  Catania  is  the  seat  nf  a  bishopric,  of  a  court  of  ap 
peal,  a  criminal  court,  a  civil  court,  and  of  the  provincial 
authorities ;  and  enjoys  extensive  privileges.  The  human- 
ity, hospitality,  and  good- breeding  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
been  eulogized  by  all  travellers.  On  many  occasions  they 
have  shown  a  singular  unanimity  in  public  affairs ;  they 
had  Uie  courage  to  practise  Inoculation  so  early  as  1742, 
and  to  Introduce  the  potatoe  while  an  ignorant  prejudice 
existed  against  It  among  their  neighbours.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which  is  largely  carried  on 
The  working  of  the  yellow  amber  found  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Hand  affords  employment  to  some  thousands  of  the 
popuWti'  i'lit  snow  of" mount  ,1Ctnn  is  also  a  great  «ourr< 
of  wealth.  The  harbour  is  not  equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  city  ;  but  it  i*  generally  full  of  small  craft  that  resort 
thither  for  com,  macaroni,  potatoes,  olives,  fig*,  silk,  wine, 
almonds,  cheese,  oil,  w*\ a,  manna.  cantharides,  amber,  snow, 
and  lava.  The  environs  am  frui 
led. 

Catania  Is  very  anrient.  It  is 
founded  by  the  i'halrldinns.  and 
early  legislator.  Cnd.-r  the  1(  .mans,  it 
of  u  pnrtor,  and  was  udi 
t  iwing,  however,  to  the  repeated  OCC 
and  the  irruption  of  lava  from  .C.cn.'i.  I 
have  been  mostly  destroyed;  but  the  remains  of  Its  am- 
phitheatre, the  circumference  of  which  exceeds  even  that 
of  the  colovtciuti.  a*  well  as  of  its  theatre,  odeum,  hippo 
drome,  temple*,  aqueduct*,  bathe,  etc.,  attest  it*  farmer  ex- 
tent and  magnificence.  <  Utrvntlt  &t*fi>ftca.  No.  I.,  | 
Srmbnmr.  ii.,  356.  4toed. ;  Smyth,  p.  135;  Uugktt't  C 
and  Albania.  I..  110,  8vo  ed.) 

CATANZARO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra 
I L,  of  which  it  I*  the  cap-,  in  a  healthy  and  agreeable  situa- 
tion, on  a  mountain  near  the  gulf  of  Squllace,  99  m.  S.S.B. 
Cose  turn.  Pop.  12.000.  It  *u  tie  red  very  severely  from  the 
dreadful  earthquake  of  17X1.  which  overthrew  several  of 
its  principal  buildings  :  it  still,  however.  lias  a  cathedral,  sev- 
eral churches  and  convents,  n  seminary,  a  royal  academy  of 
a  foundling  hospital,  a  suai  dt  pitU,  an«l 
two  hospital*  ;  and  is  delended  by  a  castle.  It  is  the  seal 
of  a  bishopric,  of  one  of  the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  of  a  criminal  court,  and  of  an  ordinary  civil  tribu- 
nal. There  are  considerable  manufacture*  of  silk,  velvet, 
cloth,  etc.;  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  silk, 
corn,  cattle,  wine,  aad  oil.  The  inhabitant*  arc  n (Table  end 
industrious,  and  the  women  are  reckoned  the  handsomest 
in  the  three  Calabria*.  (HampoUi.) 

CATAWBA,  river,  N.  and  S.  Car.,  rises  by  numerous 
branches  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Burke  co_  N.C.,  and  floniruj 
E.  and  then  curving  to  the  S.,  it  flows  into  S.C.,  and  in  ite 
lower  part  it  is  called  theWateree  river,  until  it  unites  with 
Conga  reo  river  to  form  Han  toe  river. 
CATAWISSA.  p.  t,  Columbia  co..  Pa.,  81  m.  N.N.B. 
rg,  101  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Susquehannsh  river. 
Catawissn  and  Roaring  creek*.  Iron  ore  ss 
It  contains  three  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  for- 
ges, two  rtourinf-tttill*,  two  grist-mill*,  four  saw-mills,  one 
paper-mill,  two  tanneries,  one  academy,  50  students,  seven 
schools,  228  scholars.  Pop.  9064.  The  village  is  situated 
on  the  8.  side  of  Susquehannah  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Cat- 
nw>*«a  creek,  and  contains  three,  churches,  one  Methodist, 
one  Lutheran,  and  one  Friends' ;  several  stores,  900  dwel- 
lings, and  nbout  1000  inhabitant*.  The  Utile  Schuylkill 
nnd  Catawissa  rail-road  passes  through  the  place. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  do 
Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Halle,  15  m.  EjS.E.  Cnmbrny.  Pop. 
6015.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  manufacture*  of 
starch,  soap,  and  tobacco,  Willi  tanneries,  and  some  trade  In 
lnce,  lawns  Ate.  It  is  celebrated  In  diplomatic  history  for 
the  treaty  concluded  in  it,  tu  1559,  between  France  and 


N.Y-,16  m.N. 


CATHARINES,  p.  t,  L_ 

Jra.  189  m.  W.  by  S.  Albany,  995  W.  Drained  by  L.  . 
rlne's  creek,  flowing  Into  Seneca  lake,  and  Caynta  creek, 
flowing  into  the  Susquehannah  river.  It  contain*  twenty 
stores,  one  furnace,  one  ftouring-mill,  two  grist-mills,  five 
— -office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  twelve 
Pop.  3434.   The  village  contains  twe 


saw  mill*,  one  printing 
school*.  Get)  scholars. 
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CATHERINA  (SANTA). 

churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Episcopal,  several  stores, 
and  about  twenty  dwellings. 

CATHERINA  (SANTA),  or  NO88A  BENHORA  DO 
DESTERRO,  a  marlt.  rttr  of  Brazil,  cap.  prov.  Bu  Cath- 
erine, on  the  W".  side  of  the  island  of  same  name,  on  the 
narrow  strait  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  520  m.  8.W. 
Rio  Janeiro  ;  l»L  27°  38"  8.,  long.  48  40'  W.  Pop.  probably 
from  5000  to  (1000.  From  the  landing  place  In  the  harbour, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  verdant  slope  of  about  300 
yards,  "the  town  has  a  most  beautiful  appearanre,  and  the 
perspective  is  nobly  crowned  by  its  fine  cathedral.  Tbe 
green  is  interspersed  with  orange  trees,  and  forms  an  agrce- 
ble  parade.  The  houses  are  well  built,  have  two  or  three 
•tones  with  boarded  floors,  and  are  provided  with  neat  gar- 
dens well  stocked  with  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers." 
B*«iiles  tho  church  of  Nona  8enhora  do  Desterro,  which 
gives  name  to  the  place,  there  were  some  years  ago  two 
chapels,  a  convent,  a  hosplclo,  and  good  barracks.  Not- 
withstanding its  excellent  port  and  convenient  situation,  the 
trade  of  the  town  U  not  very  considerable ;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  and 
by  those  in  the  8.  Bra  whale-fishery.  Sperm  whales  used 
to  be  frequent  on  this  coast,  and  even  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Catherine,  but  they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  There 
are  some  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  and  linen  stuffs, 
and  earthenware.  When  it  was  \isited  by  Mr.  Ma  we.  It 
Was  principally  occupied  by  merchants,  ship-captains,  and 
others  retired  from  business;  attracted  thither  by  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  most  necessary  articles,  lie  speaks  very  favourably 
of  the  courtesy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Indies,  he  says, 
"are  handsome  and  lively;  their  chief  employment  Is  ma- 
king lace,  In  which  they  display  great  ingenuity  and  taste." 
(Male's  Travtln,  p.  58.1 

The  island  of  St.  Catherine  may  be  entirely  circumnavl 
gated,  and  many  good  anchorages  are  found  between  Its  W. 
coast  and  the  conllneut;  but  the  N.  part  of  the  channel  is 
Uie  only  one  suitable  for  large  vessels.  Here  they  anchor 
In  five  fathoms,  on  a  mud  bottom,  which  holds  well,  and 
are  protected  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  N.K„  which 
are  rarely  dangerous.  Opposite  to  the  town  the  channel 
narrows,  and  the  depth  of  water  decreases  to  two  fathoms. 
The  roadstead  is  defended  by  two  forts.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  places  at  which  to  refit:  excellent  water  may  be 
had  in  any  quantity  for  nothing,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  (Blount's  .Imcnean  Pilot,  p. 
537.) 

The  Island  of  St.  Catherine  is  about  35  m.  In  length,  N  to 
8.,  and  from  4  to  8  m.  In  width.  Its  shores  rise  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  such  a  height,  that  In  fair  weather  It  is  vis- 
ible 45  m.  off.  Its  most  N.  extremity,  point  Rupa,  Is  In  lat. 
27°  27  31"  N.,  kxig  48°  37  7"  W.  The  surface  of  the  Isl- 
and is  singularly  varied,  presenting  granite  mountains,  fer- 
tile plains,  swamps  fit  for  the  growth  of  rice,  lakes  stocked 
with  fish,  and  several  small  streams.  Mandloc  and  Max  are 
the  chief  articles  of  culture  ;  but  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  onions, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  Indigo,  and  an  abundance  of  fruit  are 
also  grown.  The  climate  is  rather  humid,  but  temperate 
and  salubrious. 

CATLLN,  t,  Chemung  co,  N.Y.,  10  in.  N.  Elmira,  182 
m.  W.S.W.  Albany.  Drained  by  Catharine's  creek  and 
tributaries  of  Chemung  river.  It  contains  five  saw-mills, 
three  schools,  08  scholars.   Pop.  1110. 

CATMANDOO.  or  KHATMANDU,  an  inland  city  of  N. 
Hlndostan.  cap.  of  the  Nepaul  dom.,  built  in  a  mountainous 
region,  154  m.  N.N.W.  Pntna,  and  4784  ft  abovo  the  level 
of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Pop.  20,000 1  It  extends  for  about 
one  mite  along  the  bank  of  a  river;  and  contains  many 
wooden  and  brick  temples,  with  the  pnlaco  of  the  Nepaul 
rajah.  The  bouses  arc  mostly  mean  brick  or  tile  buildings, 
often  three  or  four  stories  high ;  streets  narrow  and  dirty. 
( Hamilton's  K.  I.  Oai.) 

CATO,  p.  U  Cayuga  co„  N.Y.,  13  m.  N.  Auburn.  1C3 
m.  W.  by  N.  Albany.  349  W.  Bounded  S.  by  Seneca  river, 
which  flows  through  Cross  lake,  4  m.  long  and  1  broad.  In 
Us  E.  part.  It  has  Otter  lake  In  Its  X.  part.  It  contains 
three  stores,  one  furnace,  four  taw-mills,  one  academy,  17 
students,  thirteen  schools,  872  scholars.  Pop.  2380.  The 
village  contains  one  church,  two  stores,  and  about  twenty- 
five  dwellings. 

CATON,  L,  Steuben  eo„  N.Y.,  25  m.  S.E.  Bath.  216 
in.  W.8.W.  Albany.  Branches  of  Tioga  or  Chemung 
river  afford  water-power.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  full- 
ing mill,  one  grist  mill,  nine  saw-mills,  five  schools,  237 
scholar*.    Pop.  7V7. 

CATRINE.  a  manufacturing  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr, 
parish  Sorn,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ayr,  32  m.  8.  Glasgow. 
Pop.,  in  1837,  2702.  Cotton  works  were  erected  here  In 
1786,  and  a  bleaching  work  In  1824.  Roth  works  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  carried  on  by  means  of  water-power,  but  In 
case  of  a  deficient  supply  of  water,  steam-engines  have  been 
constructed  to  make  good  the  deficiency.   The  weight  of 


CAT8KILL. 

yarn  spun  in  1836  was  951,973  lbs.;  and  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced,  172,175  pieces  of  25  yards  each,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  4,304,303  yards,  equal  to  2445  m.  The  bleaching 
establishment,  in  addition  to  what  1*  manufactured  at  Cat- 
rlne,  bleaches  all  the  cotton  produced  at  the  other  mills  be- 
longing to  the  same  company,  the  quantity  varying  from 
15,000  to  25,000  yards  per  day.  Ever}'  part  of  the  process 
is  carried  on  within  doors,  and  without  Interruption,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  To  have  bleached  the  same  quantity 
in  the  old  way,  <  r  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  out  of 
doors,  would  have  required  from  150  to  200  acres  of  land  ! 
913  hands  are  employed  In  the  works,  of  whom  315  are 
males,  and  508  females,  besides  about  30  masons  arid  oUiei 
labourers.  The  sum  paid  as  wages  by  the  company,  In 
1836,  w  as  £27,568  18s.,  being,  at  an  average,  a  little  less, 
than  £30  a  year  to  each  individual.  There  are  seven 
schools,  six  of  which  are  supported  by  the  school  fee* 
(which  average  3rf.  per  week;,  and  one  maintained  by  a 
fixed  salary  paid  by  the  company ;  four  libraries,  one  of 
which  Is  attached  to  a  Sunday-school ;  and  two  places  of 
worship,  one  connected  with  the  Established  church,  the 
other  belonging  to  a  sect  of  Presbyterinn  dissenters.  (JWsj 
■Statist.    >..  unt  of  Scotland,  part  xvt.) 

CATSKILU  p.  t„  capital  of  Greene  ea,  N.Y.,  34  ro.  S. 
Albany,  336  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river.  Watered 
by  t'nuklll  creek  and  Its  tributaries.  It  Is  level  towards  the 
Hudson,  but  mountainous  on  tbe  W.  It  contains  two  for- 
eign commission-houses,  thirty-four  retail  stores,  one  lumber- 
yard, three  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory,  two  furnaces, 
one  powder-mill,  one  flou ring-mill,  four  grist -mills,  two  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries,  two  printing  ottces,  one  binder}',  two 
weekly  newsinpcrw,  nineteen  schools,  541  scholars.  Pop. 
5339. 

The  village  Is  situated  on  both  aides  of  Catskiil  creek, 
near  Its  entrance  into  Hudson  river.  It  has  a  good  steam- 
boat landing  on  Hudson  river,  the  principal  street  being 
half  a  mile  W.  of  It.  Incorporated  in  1806.  It  contains 
a  court  house.  Jail,  two  banking  houses,  five  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Episcopal,  one  Meth- 
odist, and  one  Baptist ;  twenty  stores,  two  book -stores,  twen- 
ty groceries,  numerous  mechanical  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, two  furnaces,  one  brewer)-,  400  dwellings,  and 
about  2800  Inhabitants.  A  steam-boat  and  four  barges  are 
owned  here,  and  ply  between  this  place  and  New- York 
city,  and  places  on  the  river.  The  Catskiil  and  Canaioha- 
ric  rail-road  commences  here,  and  Is  in  operation  for  26 
miles.   A  ferry  here  crosses  the  Hudson  river. 

In  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  V,  on  the  brow  of  Catskiil  mount- 
ain. Is  a  celebrated  summer  resort,  called  Pint  Orchard, 
where  Is  situated  the  Mountain  house,  a  spacious  hotel  for 
the  accommodation  of  visiters.  It  Is  elevated  2212  feet 
above  the  level  of  Hudson  river,  which  gives  to  the  atmo- 
sphere a  refreshing  coolness  amid  the  most  sultry  heal  of 
summer.  The  hotel  Is  on  tbe  eastern  verge  of  a  table  rock 
of  about  six  acres  In  extent,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  of  perpendicular  rock  100  feet  deep 
On  the  S.  is  a  gradually  rising  elevation,  and  higher  peaks 
of  3800  feet  are  on  tho  W. ;  while  on  the  E.  the  ground 
rapidly  descends  to  the  plain  below.  The  Mountain  house 
is  12  m.  distant  from  the  steam-boat  landing  on  the  Hudson, 
where  vehicles  are  In  w  siting  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Tbe  hotel  Is  140  feel 
long  and  24  feel  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  and  cost 
$22,000.  In  the  front  of  the  house  Is  a  piazza,  supported  by 
lofty  wooden  pillars,  for  the  promenade  of  visiters,  from 
which  Is  presented  one  of  Ihc  grandest  and  most  picturesque 
views  In  the  country,  Including  the  Hudson  river  through  it 
course  of  60  miles,  adorned  with  numerous  Islands  and 
steam  bouts  aid  Vessels  under  sail;  and  its  valley,  over 
spread  wrtli  cultivated  farms  and  dotted  with  numerous 
farm-houses  and  villages;  beyond  which,  the  prospect  is 
skirted  by  the  mountains  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
and  the  loftier  range  of  the  Green  mountains  far  in  the  N.E. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  small  looms, 
which  will  accommodate  200  visiters.  A  separate  wing 
contains  a  series  of  drawing-rooms  50  by  20  feet,  and  in  tbe 
lower  story  is  a  long  dining-room,  divided  by  a  range  of  cen- 
tral pillars.  Tbe  house  seems  perched  like  an  eagle's  eyrie 
on  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  For  eight  miles  from  the 
landing  the  road  la  moderately  uneven,  but  at  the  foot  of 
tho  mountain  It  becomes  rough,  and  winds  and  rapidly  as- 
cends to  the  great  elevation  or  the  hotel,  where  the  specta- 
tor often  sees  tbe  valley  covered  with  clouds  and  drenched 
with  thunder  storms,  which  roll  beneath  him,  while  be  en- 
joys a  clear  sky  above.  Two  miles  west  of  Pine  orchard 
are  the  Kauterskill  falls.  Two  ponds  unite  their  outlet* 
and  pour  the  united  stream  over  two  falls,  the  first  180  feel 
perpendicular,  and  the  second  80  feel,  making  a  whole  de- 
scent of  260  feet,  whence  It  proceeds  In  a  deep  chasm  tc 
the  plain  below.  Making  a  circuitous  course  by  a  foot-path 
about  midway  of  the  first  fall,  conducts  the  visiter  into  aa 
immense  natural  amphitheatre  behind  it,  with  a  smooth 
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nek  above,  preventing  through  the  falling  wn'er  a  highly 
interesting  view.  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  a  retreat  from 
the  worthing  heat  of  summer,  nud  to  mirvey  scenery  at  once 


wild,  romantic,  beautiful,  and  grand,  will  t.  Br..UIicd  bs  a 
visit  to  Mountain  house  in  the  tnonlbi  m  July  or  Au- 
gu*t.    It  ho*  already  become  an  extertsi\c  fashionable  resort. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN'S,  N.Y..  constitute  the  largest 
and  moat  extensive  mountahvi  in  the  state,  though  the  Ad;- 
rondck  mountains,  8.W.  of  lake  Champlaio,  are  ascertain- 
ed  to  be  higher.  They  extend  YV.  of  Hudson  river,  In  Ul- 
iter,  Greene,  Albany,  and  Scoharie  counties.  Roundiop. 
a*  meaaured  by  the  barometer,  is  3804  feet  above  tide-wa- 
ter, and  High  Peak,  the  next  highest  summit,  la  3710  feet. 

CATTARAUGUS,  county,  N.Y.,  situated  In  the  W.part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  12X2  sq.  m.  It  occupies  the 
height  of  land  between  lake  Erie  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
Cattaraugus  creek  flowing  to  the  former,  and  Alleghany 
river  to  the  latter.  Peal,  mail,  bog  Iron  ore,  and  manganese 
are  found,  and  some  saline  and  sulphur  springs.  The  line 
of  the  New- York  and  Erie  rail  road  extends  through  the 
county.  It  contained,  In  1840,  35^60  neat  cattle,  66.525 
sheep.  22,533  swine ;  and  produced  127,665  bushel*  of 
wheat,  1113  of  rye,  81,203  of  Indian  corn,  8377  of  buck- 
wheat, 10,134  of  barley,  254.33"  of  oats,  452,353  of  potatoes. 
1050  pounds  of  hops,  553,235  of  sugar.  It  bnd  fil't)  -nine 
■tana,  «U  fulling  mills,  two  wool  I  en -factories,  twenty-six 
grist-mills,  135  saw-mills,  twenty -four  tanneries,  one  pot- 
tery, one  distillery,  two  printing  office*,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, three  academies,  140  students,  189  schools,  7722 
scholar*.   Pop.  28,872.   Capital.  Ellicotiville. 

CATTARO.  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states,  cap.  cut.  of 
same  name,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  gulf  or  Boua  di 
Cattaro.  210  m.  8.E.  Zam ;  lat.  42°  29/  sxTN..  long.  18°  46' 
16"  E.  Pop.  about  4000.  It  is  walled,  and  k  farther  de- 
fended by  a  fort  built  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  Streets 
narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy.  Notwithstanding  its  small  sue, 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  seventeen  other  R. 
Catli.  churches  and  chapels,  a  Greek  church,  six  convents, 
and  a  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  the 
circle  and  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  government  high  school. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  In  Uie  Adriatic.  At  its 
mouth  there  are  two  rocks  dividing  the  entrance  into  three 
separate  channels,  two  of  which  admit  the  largest  ships. 
Internally  the  gulf  Is  spacious  and  secure,  though  little  fre- 
quented by  shipping.  The  trade  of  Cattaro  Is  chiefly  w  ith 
the  Turkish  distr.  o  f  Moo  ton  eg ro.  The  vicinity  la  very'  pictu- 
resque ;  but  from  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mount- 
ains, Cattaro  has  this  disadvantage — that  Die  sun  rises  an 
hour  later  and  Is  lost  an  hour  earlier  than  in  most  other 
places.  The  district  of  Cattaro  was  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colony ;  but  the  town  Itself  only  dale*  from  the  6th  century. 
It  lino  -offered  much  from  earthquakes, especially  In  1363  and 
1667.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  a  small  republic,  which,  fall- 
ing Into  debt,  placed  Itself  under  the  government  of  Venice 
on  the  single  condition  of  having  Its  debts  paid.  Previously 
to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  this  town  was  for  some  time  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Russians.  ( OttUrr.  ,y«t.  £*cyW.  ;  Mailt 
Brum;  Pitt.  Oeographtqut,  A-e.) 

CATTEGAT.  or  KATTEGAT,  a  portion  of  the  N.  sea, 
or  of  the  Baltic,  between  Jutland  and  Sweden.  {Set  Bal- 
tic.) 

CAUBUL,  or  CABUL  (an.  Aria,  .1rarke>ia,  *tc.),  an  ex- 
tensive region  of  Centr.  Asia,  formerly  the  centre  of  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  reaching  from  Meshed  to  Cashmere,  and 
from  the  Oxus  to  the  ocean,  but  now  comprising  only  the 
country  between  lat.  28°  ond  37°  N.,  and  long.  59°  30  and 
72°  E. ;  and  divided  into  fourchichhlps.  Independent  of  each 
other,  vlr.,  those  of  Its  principal  cities,  Caubul,  Peshawer, 
Candahar,  and  Herat  Caubul,  In  Its  extended  sense,  In- 
cludes the  greater  portion  of  Aflgliaiikstnn.  Sclstan  (an. 
Drangiana),  and  Srwestan.  with  parts  of  Khorasann.  Cau- 
firtstan  (the  Kohlstan).  and  Lahore :  length  and  breadth 
each  about  000  m. 

The  pop.  waa  estimated  by  Mr.  Elphlnsione,  in  1809,  at 
about  14  millions,  or 

Afghans  4.300.000  Persians  and  Tadjiks  1.500.000 
Beloocbei  1 .00O000  Hindoos,  Juts.  Ac.  5.700,000 
Tartan     1.200.000      Miscellaneous  tribes  300.0U0 

But  this  estimate  Is  believed  to  hare  been  loo  high  when  It 
was  framed ;  and  since  that  period  civil  wars  and  foreign 
conquest*  have  deprived  Caubul  of  the  provs.  of  Bcloo- 
chlstan,  Stnde.  Moultau,  Iinmnun.  Cashmere,  Balkh,  Ate, 
and  have  diminished  the  pop.  to  little  more  than  the  AiF 
ghan  portion.  At  present,  besides  the  cities  already  named, 
the  chief  towns  are  Ghlznee.  Domhak,  and  Furrah. 

The  N.  and  E.  portion  of  Caubul  is  a  lofty  table  land.  Its 
mountains  belonging  to  Uio  Hindoo  Koosh  (or  Indian  Cau- 
casus), and  two  of  Its  offsets,  via.,  the  Bolimaun  and  Paro- 
pamiaan  ranges.  The  Koosh  mountain,  nbout  loog.  09°  E., 
m  Its  name  to  the  range  which  extends  from  It  both  \V. 
I  E.,  and  beyond  the  Indu<  In  continuous  with  the  Hlma 
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laya,  running  generally  S.YV.  to  N.E,  and  in  the  KohisUfl 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Caubul.  Between  long.  70° 
and  72°  it  makes  a  remarkable  curve  to  the  8.,  opposite  to 
which  the  Bo|or-T»gh  (or  cloudy  mountains)  unites  with 
or  approaches  it,  from  Budukhshon  on  the  N.  The  high 
est,  as  well  as  the  most  8.  point  of  this  curve,  Is  apparently 
a  mountain,  called  Coond,  or  Kooncr,  near  long.  7lA  where 
the  Aflghans  believe  the  ark  to  have  rested  after  the  del- 
uge; a  tradition  current,  however,  respecting  the  Tukhte 
SollBiaun  also.  The  Koosh  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  ;  Its  peaks  are  visible  from  Bactria,  India,  and  even 
Tartary,  and  one  of  them,  measured  by  Sir  A.  Burnes.  was 
found  to  be  20,493  ft.  high.  Mr.  El  ph  ins  tone  observed  at 
Peshawer  three  Inferior  mountain  ranges,  progressively  de- 
creasing in  height  beneath  the  former  ;  the  description  of 
which  will  serve,  be  says,  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  rest  of  the 
Koosh  chain :  the  lowest  range  was  destitute  of  snow,  and 
It*  sides  were  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  wild 
olive,  European  fruits  and  flowers,  fern,  and  elegant  shrubs. 
The  tops  of  the  second  range  are  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  third  are  so  to  half  their  height.  On  the  high  central 
range  Mr.  Elphlnsione  observed  that  "no  diminution  In  the 
snow  could  be  perceived  In  any  pan  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  thermometer  In  the  plain  of  Peshawer  was  at 
113°  Fahr."  The  Koh-I  Balm  range,  between  Caubul  and 
Bnumi.m,  Is  the  continuation  \V  of  the  Koosh  ;  but  Its 
peaks  are  not  so  lofty,  probably  not  more  than  18,000  feet 
(Z/urxM,  lit.,  203;,  although  "covered  with  eternal  snow 
for  a  considerable  distance  beneath  their  summits."  The 
passes  of  llajeeguk  and  Koloo  on  this  range  are  respective- 
ly 12.400  and  13,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  other  passes 
are  none  more  than  9000  ft.  In  height,  and  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  free  from  snow  by  the  end  of  June.  In  the  de- 
files the  road  often  winds  at  the  base  of  a  mural  precipice, 
rising  to  2000  or  3000  ft.  perpendicularly,  and  In  one  part, 
railed  Dura-l-cundan,  or  the  "  Valley  of  the  Dungeon."  the 
height  Is  such  as  to  exclude  the  sun  at  noonday ;  at  the 
height  of  10,000  ft.,  however,  Uie  ground  In  some  parts  is 
ploughed  when  the  snow  disappears,  the  grain  sown  In  May 
being  reaped  In  October.  The  ranges  N.  of  the  Koh-f- 
Baha  are  much  Inferior  In  height,  and  often  free  from 
snow,  but  rise  from  the  plains  of  ilnlkh  in  a  bold  and  pre 
clpitous  line,  2300  ft.  higb.  The  valley  of  the  Caubul  river 
separates  the  Koosh  from  Uie  Terra  mountains,  which  run 
in  a  parallel  direction,  decreasing  in  size  to  the  E. ;  but  in 
their  higher  parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are 
certainly  as  much  as  15.000  ft.  high.  {Burnt*,  U_  105.) 
The  folimaun  range  commences  with  the  Sufucd-Kuh,  8. 
of  the  Caubul  valley  ;  across  which  It  may  be  considered  a* 
connecting  Itself  with  the  Koosh.  by  means  of  cross  ranges, 
causing  many  cascades  and  ncelivitlrs  in  the  lied  of  the 
river.  This  range  stretches  from  nearly  34°  to  29°  N.  Ul, 
where  it  becomes  connected  with  the  high  table  land  of 
Kelnt  (Rcloochistnn).  It  is  not  so  high  as  the  Koosh;  its 
principal  points  are  theSufued  Koh,  or"  White  Mountain," 
and  the  Tuhkte  Solrmaun,  or  "Throne  of  Soinmoo,"  the 
last  near  lat.  31°  30'  N. :  the  former  far  always  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  latter  so  for  three  months  in  the  yew.  Be 
tween  these  two  points  this  range  decreases  considerably  In 
height,  especially  where  it  Is  Intersected  by  the  Gomul  river. 
The  Sollmnun  chain  has  several  parallel  ridges,  and  gives 
off  many  lateral  and  other  ranges,  especially  a  remarkable 
one  to  the  S.W.,  Including  the  Khojeh  Ammm  hills;  a 
broad  range,  though  of  no  great  altitude,  which  apiiear*  ta 
join  the  table  land  of  Kelnt.  On  the  I  a  high  and  broad 
range,  abounding  In  salt,  passes  off  near  the  Terra  mount- 
ains, across  the  Indus,  Into  the  Punjab,  with  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion. The  Papipambcin  mountains  (for  which,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  modern  name)  occupy  n  large  space  of  country, 
extending  350  m.  E.  to  VV..  and  200  m.  N.  to  8. ;  W.  of  the 
Koosh,  and  between  the  Helmund  river  and  Toorkistaa. 
They  are  a  maze  of  mountains,  difficult  of  access,  and  littl* 
frequented ;  their  E.  portion  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren,  al- 
though nowhere  covered  with  perpetual  snow:  in  the  VV. 
they  contain  rather  wider  valleys,  and  are  somewhat  better 
cultivated.  Their  greatest  declivity  Is  on  the  N.  side,  from 
which  they  send  off  several  ranges  towards  Balkh ;  the 
slope  of  the  whole  tract  Is  towards  the  W. 

The  Koosh,  collectively  called  the  Caubul  Kohlstan,  ot 
"Land  of  Mountains."  contains,  In  Its  higher  ranges,  a 
number  of  narrow  valleys ;  In  Its  lower  portions  the  valleys 
are  of  some  size,  Mr.  Elphinstonc  calling  them  "  plains." 
Many  open  laterally  Into  the  valley  of  Caubul.  which  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the  Soil* 
maun  ana  Teem  mountains,  and  which.  In  some  places.  Is 
23  m.  wide.  The  narrow  plain,  or  valley  of  the  Swaut 
river,  is  well  watered ;  yields  two  harvests  of  most  sorts  of 
grain,  and  abounds  In  orrhnrds,  mulberry  gardens,  and 
plane-trees:  others  are  by  no  means  so  wide  or  productive, 
and  are  often  bounded  try  a  number  of  narrow  glens.  There 
are  many  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys  on  both  sides  the 
Sollmaun  range. 
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i  those  of  the  desert,  which  extend  over  the  P.  and 
W.  pmru  of  Caubul.  there  are  many  extensive  and  produc- 
tive plain* :  that  of  Peshawcr,  about  35  m.  In  diain.,  it  well 
watered ;  ttt  stream*  fringed  with  willow*  and  tamarisk* ; 
and  has  numerous  gardens  and  orchards  scattered  over  It : 
the  latter  contain  a  profusion  of  npple,  plum,  peach,  pear, 
quince,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  greater  part  of  this 
plain  is  highly  cultivated  and  irrigated  by  canals,  fcc,  and 
the  uncultivated  parts  covered  with  a  thick  elastic  sod, 
scarcely  equalled,  except  In  England  :  Its  villages  are  gen- 
erally large,  very  clean  and  neat,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  date,  pecpul,  tamarisk.  4tc.  The  valley  of  Caubul 
encloses  some  small  plains,  of  which  that  of  Jellalabad  U 
the  principal.  Most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  are  la 
fertile  plains:  one  of  great  luxuriance  surrounds  Herat ;  and 
the  site  of  Furmh.  and  other  places  in  the  W.,  as  well  as 
the  bank*  of  the  llel round,  seem  "  rich  oasos  in  the  midst 
of  a  waste."  The  desert  In  Seistan,  tJurmneer.  anil  Hhorn- 
wuk,  has  an  II I- defined  boundary,  and  often  encroaches  on 
the  habitable  country. 

The  Indus  forms,  for  a  short  distance,  tho  E.  boundary, 
and,  excepting  it,  there  Is  no  river  which  is  not  fbrdahlc 
throughout  Its  course  for  the  greater  part  of  tho  year.  The 
principal  of  the  minor  river*  are  the  Caubul,  llelmund,  Fur- 
rah  Rood,  and  Ixira.  The  only  lake  of  any  importance  is 
that  of  HeJatan,  or  Zurrah  (jf  rim  Pmius),  which  receive*  the 
water*  of  the  llelmund  ( F.tynandrr). 

The  Climau  varies  with  the  elevation ;  the  temperature 
Is  much  higher  at  Feshawer  and  Candahar  than  at  Caubul 
and  Ghiznee;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  average  heat  of 
the  year  does  not  equal  thai  of  India,  nor  the  cold  that  of 
England.  At  Caubul  Die  snow  lie*  on  the  ground  for  five 
months,  and  Flurries  found  the  thermometer  stood  no  higher 
than  04°  Fahr.  during  the  hottest  peri'sl  of  the  day  In  the 
month  of  May.  The  prevailing  wind*  throughout  Caubul 
are  westerly.  The  rains  brought  by  the  8.VV.  monsoons 
are  much  diminished  in  power  try  the  time  they  reach  the 
-NT  part  of  the  country,  where  the  rainy  seaMnn  is  limited 
to  a  month  of  cloudy  weather  and  occasional  showers.  At 
Candahar  tlte  Influence  of  this  monsoon  Is  not  felt  In  the 
least  degree:  at  Caubul  there  Is  no  regular  wet  season  :  but 
■howera  are  frequent  at  all  times  of  the  year,  as  In  England. 
At  Peshawer,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  peach  and  plum 
trees  begin  to  blossom,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  ore  In 
full  foliage  ;  from  July  to  Heptcmbcr  the  weather  is  cloudy ; 
the  whiter  last*  from  the  latter  month  till  February.  Cau- 
bul generally  is  healthy ;  the  most  prevalent  disease*  are 
fevers,  small-pox.  and  ophthalmia.  8tr  A.  flumes  found 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Koosh.  at  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 

rn  free  from  goitre,  so  common  in  the  lower  ranges  of 
Himalaya. 

Urology  and  Mineral*. — A  core  of  granite,  and  resting  on 
it  a  deep  bed  of  slate,  are  tho  prominent  geological  features 
of  the  Koosh :  the  slate  formation  Includes  gneiss,  mica, 
and  clay-slate,  chlorite,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  quartz; 
gneiss  generally  occupying  the  lower  portion.  The  Soil- 
maun  chain  is  composed  of  a  hard  black  stone  ;  Its  accom- 
panying range*  on  the  E.  of  an  equally  hard  red  stone,  and 
a  friable  gray  sandstone:  Die  hills  between  Herat  and 
Dooshak  consist  partly  of  a  mixed  reddish  and  black  rock, 
streaked  with  ore,  and  partly  of  greywacke  slate.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  ate,  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  mountain  region,  and  ten  or  twelve  lend  mine* 
near  Baumian.  and  elsewhere,  are  worked;  gold  n  waslird 
down  by  the  riven  that  come  from  the  Hindoo  Kooch  ;  there 
are  extensive  deposits  of  sulphur  in  SMstan,  at  Cohut,  fee. ; 
coal,  naphtha,  and  petroleum,  are  met  with  in  the  latter 
district ;  salt  in  the  E.  port  of  the  country,  both  in  spring* 
and  bed* ;  and  saltpetre  is  procured  from  the  soil  in  many 
ptarss. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees,  and  most  of  the  finer  frail*  of 
Europe  grow  wild.  The  timber  in  the  mountain  region 
sjrsMwt*  chiefly  of  pine,  oak.  cedar,  gigantic  cypress,  and 
wild  olive  :  the  Hindoo  Koosh  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  in 
many  place*  of  verdure.  Pome  of  the  hills  produce  the 
birch,  hoily,  hazel,  mastic,  fee.,  the  wild  vine,  berberry, 
blackberry,  and  many  other  bushes  bearing  edible  berries ; 
the  valleys  abound  with  extensive  orchard*,  particularly  of 
apricot- tree*;  the  other  trees  most  common  on  the  plains 
are  the  mulberry,  tamarisk,  plane,  willow,  poplar,  ate.  The 
aamfoMida  plant  grow*  luxuriantly  at  an  elevation  of  7(100 
ft.;  hemlock,  fennel,  peppermint,  nettles,  and  other  such 
plants,  common  In  Europe,  are  equally  common  In  the 
higher  nana  of  Caubul.  with  a  profusion  of  rosea,  poppira, 
hyacinths,  Jessamines,  tte.  The  vegetation  of  the  lowlands 
approximates  more  to  thnt  of  India;  and,  on  descending 
into  them,  the  contrast  wltli  the  country  Just  passed,  is  so 
•MrJng  that  K  Is  thus  adverted  to  by  the  Emperor  Raber,  in 
his  commentaries :  "  I  saw  another  world.  The  grass,  the 
birds,  the  trees,  the  animals,  and  the  tribe*  of  awn— all  was 
new !    I  was  eefcauahed." 

lion*  of  a  email  species  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 


the  hilly  country  about  Caubul;  tiger*  are  met  with  In 
most  of  the  wooded  tracts ;  wolves,  hyenas.  Jackals,  wild 
dogs,  the  elk.  and  various  other  kinds  of  deer,  wild  sheep, 
and  coats,  on  tlx-  P..  lull*  :  the  wild  ass  In  Uie  desert ;  fox- 
es, hares,  porcupine*.  Ichneumons,  ferrets,  Alt.,  are  also 
found.  Dirils  are  very  numerous,  and  include  several  kind* 
of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  bird*  of  prey ;  heron*,  crane*, 
|  wild  fowl,  and  gaunt  in  plenty ;  doves,  magpies,  thrushes, 
i  nightingales.  Jtc.  |  parrots  and  bird*  of  rich  plumage  are 
found  only  in  the  K.  Turtle*  and  tortoise*  are  numerous; 
there  are  no  crocodile*  m  the  rivers ;  the  snake*  are  month 
harmless.  Large  scorpion*  Infest  Peshawer)  moachetoes. 
except  In  rVistan.  are  less  troublesome  than  in  India:  large 
flights  of  locusts  are  rare,  but  occasionally  cause  a  famine 
In  Khorussati. 

Htuis  of  Men.  —  The  Aflghans,  who  call  thenar! ve* 
Pooahtoon.  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Jews; 
and,  though  they  consider  it  a  reproach  to  be  called  Jews, 
they  claim  descent  from  a  son  of  Haul.  Htr  W.  Jones  and 
Sir  A.  Burnes  contend  for  their  Jewish  origin  ;  Mr.  Elphio- 
stone  discredit*  it.  They  are  divided  Into  a  number  of 
tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  especially  those  In  the 
E.  of  Caubul,  and  each  under  the  authority  of  a  chief,  who, 
however,  is  usually  assisted  by  a  council  (jeerjrs),  consist- 
ing of  the  heeds  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Elphlnstoae  conceive* 
their  political  condition  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of 
the  Bcotuah  clans  In  former  times ;  but  the  genius  of  the 
Aflghan*  is  more  decidedly  republican ;  they  resist  every 
encroachment  of  their  rulers,  and  have  a  boldness  and  ele- 
vation of  character  unknown  to  most  other  Asiatic  nations. 
They  arc  Mohammedans  of  the  Boon  lie  sect,  but  use  the 
Pertuui  alphabet:  their  literature  bears  a  similarity  to  that 
of  the  Persist n ;  but  It  ha*  a  superior  dignity  and  refine- 
ment, and  in  many  respects  is  not  unlike  that  of  Europe. 
The  Allghans  are  hospitable,  and  tolerant  in  religion  ;  but 
extremely  superstitious,  and  addicted  to  astrology,  divina- 
tion, alrhymy.  etc.  They  are  plunderers  by  profession;  la 
the  W.  they  live  in  tents;  in  the  H  in  fixed  habitation*; 
only  a  few  of  them  reside  in  the  large  towns.  Their  chief 
amusement*  are  the  chase,  feasting,  songs,  and  recitation* : 
they  have  Slavic,  but  traffic  very  little  in  them,  (for  far- 
ther particular*,  ttt  ArrUHAKTSTAJI.) 

The  Kimauks  and  Hazaureha,  two  races  of  Tartar  origin, 
although  using  dialect*  of  the  Persian  tongue,  inhabit  the 
Paropnmixau  mountains.  The  Kimauks,  who  are  divided 
into  four  princi|ml  tribes,  subdivided  into  numerous  clans, 
each  governed  by  its  chief,  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  between  Caubul  city  and  Herat ;  Mr.  Elphlnstoae 
estirantcd  their  number  at  about  450,000.  In  war  they  are 
ferocious  and  cruel :  tliey  retain  many  Mogul  custom*, 
mixed  with  others  of  Persian  origin ;  they  live  almost  en- 
tirely In  cumins  and  use  the  same  kind  of  food  as  the  Af- 
ghans, with  the  addition  of  horse  flesh  and  bread  of  an 
oily  kind  of  nut.  They  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  millet : 
keep  many  sheep,  and  rear  a  small  but  active  breed  of  hor- 
ses :  they  are  Mahommrdan*  of  the  Moonite  sect.  The 
Hazaurchs  hove  been  estimated  at  about  350,000  ;  they  in- 
habit u  higher  region  than  the  Kimauks.  a  cold  and  sterile 
country,  where  little  com  can  be  grown  t  their  sheep,  oxen, 
horses,  and  the  produce  of  the  chose,  furnish  them  with 
their  principal  articles  of  food  ;  sugar  and  salt  are  the  for- 
eign commodities  must  In  deuiand  among  them.  They  live 
in  villages  of  thatched  houses,  and  are  divided  into  differ- 
ent clans,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  ami  each 
governed  by  an  absolute  chief.  The  tlaxaureh*  have  strong 
Tartar  features,  and  many  similarities  In  customs,  dress,  ate. 
with  the  Uzbeks;  the  women,  who  are  frequently  good- 
looking,  possess  an  unexampled  licence  and  ascendancy  over 
their  husband*.  These  people  are  passional* ,  fickle,  and 
capricious ;  but  conversable,  hospitable,  and  very  fund  of 
iiiuMc,  recitation,  visiting,  and  other  sociable  kinds  of  amuse 
meat.  Many  of  them  are  performers  on  a  guitar,  poets,  and 
t«f  rorci safari  They  belong  to  the  sect  of  All.  The  Tad- 
jiks, or  Taujik*  (trt  BokhaBa),  are  probably  deseendruiuof 
the  original  Persian  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Arabs 
who  conquered  it  In  the  first  century  after  the  Hegira.  They 
live  mostly  in  and  round  the  larger  towns,  and  everywhere 
reside  in  fixed  habitation*,  having  settled  employments. 

i'li.  >  nr.    /.e.ilonn  S  .     u.ilil.  k..Ih  r.  |»  a.  .-able,  and  itl 

dustriou* ;  and  assimilate  much  more  with  the  Affghan* 
than  their  brethren  of  Bokhara  do  with  the  Czbek*.  The 
Tadjik*  are  most  numerous  toward*  the  VV.  of  Caubul ; 
a*  the  Hlndkee*  (Hindoo*,  Jut*,  ^Indians,  etc.)  arc  toward* 
tho  E.  The  Hindoos  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  nil  over 
the  country,  chiefly  as  money-changer*,  tradesmen.  Ice.; 
they  aro  mostly  of  the  Kshnstriya  or  military  caste.  The 
KuKzilbashes,  or  Persian  Toorks,  inhabit  the  towns  |  the 
Be  I  oodies  are  generally  almost  confined  to  the  8. :  there 
are  about  "AMI  Arab  families,  besides  Armenians,  Abys- 
sinian*. European  Turks,  Jew*,  Caufirs,  etc.,  amung  the 
population. 

jigrtcuitmrt.— There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators— 1st, 
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proprietor*,  who  cultivate  their  own  land ;  Sd,  tenants,  who 
pay  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  or  n  proportion  of  the  produce ; 
3d,  butgurM,  or  metayers;  4th,  hired  labourer* ;  5th.  viUtins,  ' 
who  cultivate'thelr  lords'  lands  without  wages.  The  lands 
axe  more  equally  divided  In  C'aubul  than  in  most  countries, 
and  the  first  class,  or  that  of  small  proprietors,  to  very  large, 
as  by  the  Mahommedan  law  every  man's  estate  is  at  his  ; 
deotli  divided  equally  among  his  sons.  The  class  of  ten- 
tats  to  not  numerous.  Ideates  are  generally  from  1  to  5 
rears,  and  the  rent  varies  from  1-lOth  part  to  half  the  pro- 
iucc ;  the  landlord  generally  providing  the  seed,  cattle,  nnd 
farm  implements.  Labourers  are  principally  employed  by 
the  buirur* ;  they  are  fed  and  clothed  by  their  employers, 
and  paid  for  9  months'  work  about  30  rupees.  The  vilUini  ' 
are  many  of  them  of  foreign  descent,  and  always  attached  , 
to  the  service  of  some  master ;  they  are  subject  to  taxation, 
and  even  death-punishment  from  their  lord,  but  have  the 
privilege  of  removing  from  the  service  of  one  master  to  an- 
other :  they  are  most  numerous  among  the  Eusofzyes  and 
other  Anghan  tribes  in  the  N.E.  There  are  two  harvests 
In  the  year;  one  crop,  consisting  of  rice,  millet,  jmcaree, 
maize,  etc.,  to  sown  in  the  spring,  and  reaped  in  autumn ; 
the  other,  which  consists  of  wheal,  bailey,  legumes,  air  .,  Is 
■own  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  reaped  in  summer.  Rice 
to  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  wheat  to  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  people  :  barley  Is  usually  given  to  horses. 
The  vegetables  and  pot  herbs  of  Kurope  and  India  are  cul- 
tivated largely,  especially  turnips  and  carrots  ;  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, ate  are  abundantly  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns  .  and  ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugarcane,  in 
the  K. ;  but  the  latter  plant  is  confined  to  rich  plains,  and 
most  of  the  sugar,  as  well  as  the  cotton,  used  in  Caubul  la 
brought  from  India.  The  pnlma  Christ!,  sesninum,  mustard, 
etc-,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  j  tobacco  is  culti- 
vated in  most  parts ;  madder  abounds  in  the  \V. ;  and  Cau- 
bul furnishes  to  India  its  chief  supply  of  that  article :  lucerne 
and  other  artificial  grasses  are  sown  for  the  rattle.  Much 
of  the  land  fit  for  culture  has  been  brought  Into  that  state 
by  Irrigations  undertaken  by  individuals  singly,  or  associated 
for  the  purpose.  Cultivable  land  in  Caubul  is  generally 
valued  at  from  9  to  12  years'  purchase.  Irrigation  to 
effected  by  means  of  canal*  and  subterraneous  conduits, 
beneath  the  slopes  of  hill*,  termed  raurar..  which  nie  com 
won  in  Persia.  The  plough  is  heavier  and  mokes  deeper 
furrows  than  that  of  India,  but  still  only  employ*  one  pair 
of  oxen.  All  grain  to  sown  broadcast ;  and  drill  husbandry 
to  unknown.  The  place  of  a  harrow  is  supplied  by  n  plank 
dragged  over  the  field, on  which  n  man  stand*.  The  sickle 
to  the  only  Instrument  used  for  reaping.  The  tlall  Is  un- 
known ;  and  the  corn  Is  trodden  out  by  oxen,  or  forced  out 
by  a  frame  of  wood  filled  with  branches,  on  which  a  mnn 
sits,  and  is  dragged  over  the  straw  by  cattle.  It  Is  winnow- 
ed by  being  thrown  against  the  wino.  and  when  cleaned,  to 
kept  In  hampers  plastered  with  mud,  unbaked  earthen  pot*, 
and  coarse  balr-cioth  bags. 

For  grinding  the  corn,  windmills  are  used  in  the  W.,  but 
these  are  very  different  from  ours,  for  the  sails  are  inside, 
and  there  to  an  opening  In  the  erection  to  admit  the  wind. 
Water-mills  are  not  unknown  ;  but  handnillls  are  most 
generally  used.  The  manure  employed  is  composed  of 
dung,  straw,  ashes,  ate.,  but  the  dung  of  camels  is  carefully 
avoided.  Horses  are  employed  in  ploughing  only  by  ibe 
Elmauks;  in  Seistnn  camels  perform  this  work.  There 
are  no  cart*.  The  horses  of  Herat  are  very  fine,  nnd  some 
what  similar  to  the  Arabian  breed ;  and  there  to  a  strong 
and  useful  breed  of  ponies,  especially  about  Baumecan. 
Mules  preferable  to  those  of  India  ;  but  asses,  camels,  and 
dromedaries  mostly  are  used  for  carriage.  The  ox  resem- 
bles that  of  India  ;  sheep  chiefly  of  the  broad  tailed  kind  ; 
and  the  goats,  which  are  numerous,  have  often  long  and 
■  horns. 


The  greyhound*  and  pointers  are  excellent 
A  great  number  of  horses  are  annually  sold  in  the  N.  and 
W.  of  India,  under  the  name  of  Caubul  and  Candahar 
breeds  ;  but  no  horses  are  bred  in  large  numbers  In  Caubul, 
nor  are  those  of  Candahar  exported  in  any  quantity. 

Tr*d*. — F.zjmrtt. — The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with 
India,  Persia,  and  Toorkkstan :  the  exports  to  the  first  named 
country  are  principally  horses  and  ponies:  furs,  shawls, 
chintz;  madder,  assafrettda,  tobacco,  and  fruits:  those  to 
ToorklMan  are  shawls,  turbans,  chintz,  white  cloth.  Indigo, 
and  other  Indian  produce :  to  Persia  the  same  articles,  with 
the  carpets  of  Herat.  The  latter  named  article,  with  wool- 
lens, furs,  madder,  cheese,  and  some  piece-goods,  are  sent 
from  the  W.  to  the  E.  pro  vs.  |  and  Bhawupoor  and  Moul- 
in n  cloths,  silk,  cotton,  and  Indigo,  are  sent  back  In  return. 
Iron,  salt,  alum,  sulphur,  and  the  other  natural  produce, 
are  also  exported. 

lnp,<rtM.  -from  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths,  worn  by 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  muslins,  silks,  and  brocade ;  indigo 
In  great  quantities ;  Ivory,  chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin.  sandal 
wood,  sugar,  nnd  spices  :  from  Toorkistan  bones,  gold,  and 
silver;  cochineal,  broadcloth,  and  tinsel:  cast-iron  not*, 
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cutlery,  hardware,  and  other  European  articles,  from  R.is 
sla,  eia  Bokhara.  Silks,  cottons,  embroider}-,  and  Indian 
chintz,  come  from  Persia;  slaves  from  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  silks,  sattna,  tea,  porcelain,  dyes,  and  the  precious 
metals,  from  the  Chinese  dominions  ;  and  dates  and  cocoa- 
nuts  from  Beloochlstnn.  The  merchants  are  chiefly  Tad 
Jlkf,  Persians,  or  Anglian*,  and  Hindkees  In  the  K. ;  but 
no  Aflgban  ever  keeps  a  shop,  or  exercises  any  handicraft 
trade.  Caubul  is  the  great  mart  for  the  trade  with  Toorkis- 
tan ;  Peshawer  for  that  with  the  Punjab ;  and  Candahar 
and  Herat  for  that  with  Persia.  The  dismemberment  of 
the  kingdom  has  bad  no  111  effect  upon  commerce  generally : 
the  produce  of  the  town  duties  of  Caubul  city  rose  1  4th 
between  18S9  and  1835,  without  any  fresh  imposts.  The 
demand  for  British  manufactures  has  Increased  so  much 
latterly,  that  Russia,  which  before  1610  supplied  a  great 
many  articles,  now  only  send*  nankeen  and  brood  chintz, 
of  a  description  not  manufactured  in  Britain,  into  the  mar- 
ket. The  greater  part  of  the  trade  between  India,  Caubul, 
and  Bokhara,  to  conducted  by  the  Lohanees,  a  pastoral 
tribe  of  Afftbaas,  often  of  considerable  wealth.  About 
1000  camel-loads  of  Indian  goods  are  annually  consumed 
In  Caubul.  The  Caubul  merchants  have  latterly  begun  to 
frequent  the  annual  fairs  on  the  borders  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  most  of  the  Russian  trade  with  Bokhara 
has  fallen  into  their  hands.  8ir  A.  Burnes  remarks,  that 
were  such  fairs  to  be  established  on  our  N.W.  frontier,  and 
encouragement  given  to  the  Lohanee  merchants,  who  are 
•  \,  r>  >\;i>  (I.  serving  of  it,  a  large  export  of  British  uianu 
factors*  would  take  place. 

Caracas*,  Roadt,  At  — In  an  inland  country,  without 
navigable  rivers,  and  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriage*,  traffic 
must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden  ;  camels 
are  the  principal  of  these  in  Caubul,  and  constitute  great 
port  of  the  wealth  of  many  individuals,  as  they  are  let  out 
to  merchants  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  trade  them- 
selves. The  merchants  commonly  travel  in  bodies,  called 
caravan*,  nnd  place  themselves  generally  under  the  con- 
duct of  some  chief  whom  they  elect  as  a  canfila  katukt;  or 
an  officer  with  absolute  command  over  all  the  arrange- 
ment* of  the  journey.  There  are  but  two  great  routes 
through  the  country' ;  one  from  Bolkh  across  the  mountains 
at  Baunitan.  through  Cauluil  to  Peshawer.  and  thence  into 
tile  Punjab;  and  the  other  from  Herat  to  Candahar:  on  this 
line  there  arc  few  obstacles  to  oppose  a  European  army, 
and  the  latter  city  could  furnish  abundant  supplies.  From 
Candahar  there  are  two  route*  ;  the  former  through  Ghlx- 
nee  to  Caubul,  not  difficult  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  but 
next  to  impassable  in  the  winter,  from  the  snow  and  in- 
tense cold ;  the  second  through  the  valley  of  Pisheen  and 
U untn  to  Hhlkarpore  in  Blade ;  a  country  furnishing  sap- 
plies  of  food,  but  deficient  In  wood  and  water.  There  to 
another  rood  across  the  Sollmnun  range  tram  Candahar  to 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  la  Da  maun ;  but  It  is  said  to  be  hardly 
pr  ic -tirahle  foi  .i  Kiir..|>ean  army,  and  is  not  travelled  by 
mere  h  ints.  The  KhvUr  pis-,  from  Peshawer  to  Caubul 
has,  in  consequence  of  enormous  exactions  on  merchandise 
at  the  former  plnce,  been  deserted  by  traders,  and  Is  unsafe. 
Camels,  horses,  mules.  Ate.,  are  cheap  eno  igii  throughout 
Caubul ;  but  fuel  is  very  scarce  and  dear,  aixl  water  to  not 
generally  to  be  had  in  abundance :  two  great  draw  bracks  In 
travelling.    (ConoUw,  U„  333,  etc.) 

The  PuUie  Rtvtnmt,  in  settled  times,  amounts,  according 
to  Mr.  Elphinslonc,  to  nearly  £3.000.000 ;  but  before  the 
revolution,  which  dethroned  Shah  Shoojah,  l-3d  part  was 
remitted  to  different  tributary  princes,  who  consented  to 
hold  their  dominions  as  grants  from  the  khan  of  Caubul : 
of  the  rest,  half  was  assigned  for  military  services  to  the 
chiefs,  and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance  of  moollahs, 
dervtoes,  ate.  The  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  under  the 
present  khan  are,  the  land,  the  tribute  of  certain  tribes,  the 
town  duties  and  customs,  certain  fines  and  forfeiture*,  the 
profits  of  the  mint,  etc.  The  land  revenue  is  collected  by 
tin-  h.-  id  unn  '  'I  r-.ili  v  i.lngr,  nnd  piftd  either  through  the 
head  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hakim  or  governor  of  the  province : 
great  peculation  to  often  practised  by  the  hakim,  as  the  cur- 
rent expenses  are  |ield  before  the  balance  is  sent  to  the 
treasury. 

fVorrmssc »l.  —  Under  the  monarchy,  the  crown  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Suddozyes,  who  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Doornunecs,  said  by  Mr.  Elphinsione  (in 
1809)  to  be  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  most  civilised  of  all 
the  Aflgban  tribes.  The  right  of  succession  waa  not  always 
vested  in  the  eldest  son ;  but  the  future  heir  was  deter- 
mined either  by  the  reigning  sovereign  or  a  council  of  the 
great  officers  of  stale. 

Justice  to  administered  in  the  cities  by  the  taut*  (or  cadi) 
assisted  by  muftis  nnd  other  officers;  but  where  the  khan 
happens  to  reside,  criminal  complaints  are  made  to  him 
The  cauzlea  have  deputies  over  the  whole  country.  The 
police  of  towns  to  managed  under  one  head,  in  three  de- 
partments ;  vts_  watchmen,  inspectors  of  public 
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and  superintendents  nf  weights  and  measure*.  In  the 
country  the  people  to  whom  the  land  belongs  art)  answer 
able  fur  the  police.  In  cases  of  robbery  and  theft.  If  the 
chief  of  the  village  or  of  the  division  of  a  tribe  In  whose 
lands  a  rrlme  was  committed,  fail  to  produce  the  thief,  he 
pays  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  nnd  levies  it  on  the 
people  under  htm.  The  police  Is  very  bad,  and  doe*  not 
Interfere  In  murders  for  retaliation,  except  In  towns  and 
their  vicinity. 

Hehfwut  establishment.--  Moollahs  or  priests  always  All 
the  duties  of  inspectors  of  public  morals,  under  the  police 
established  in  the  country  !  they  have  grants  of  land  from 
the  head  man  of  the  tribe,  and  a  tax  similar  to  tithes,  but 
by  no  means  equivalent  to  them  In  amount  i  in  the  towas 
they  are  maintained  by  fees  on  marriages,  burials,  fee.,  and 
the  gifts  of  their  congregations.  A  superintendent  priest 
and  a  registrar  are  established  in  each  city ;  several  are 
connected  with  the  royal  household  ;  and  at  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Elphinstonc,  there  was  a  professor  and  a  body  of 
students  In  theology  at  the  king's  palace,  each  of  whom 
received  a  daily  allowance  for  his  support. 

Armed  force  k*  chiefly  cavalry,  3-4ths  of  whom  are  Kux- 
eilbashe*.  They  are  collected  in  bodies,  varying  in  number 
from  fi  to  300,  under  their  several  chiefs,  and  tolerably 
mounted.  Their  dress  Is  a  loongee  or  turban,  one  end  of 
which  la  tied  under  the  throat  in  the  field  ;  a  /cummerbund 
or  garment,  which  serves  fur  a  coverlid  at  night ;  a  koorla 
or  shirt,  ulkalia  (low  trowsers),  and  boot*  to  the  knees, 
and  over  all  a  caftan  or  cloak :  their  arms  are  a  sabre,  a 
gun,  with  a  good  flint  lock,  and  long  bayonet ;  a  powder 
and  ball  pouch  round  the  waist,  and  always  a  shield :  their 
•addles  are  high  both  behind  and  before,  and  they  all  carry 
n  rope  with  a  twisted  chain  attached,  by  which  they  can 
secure  their  horses  at  any  place  or  time.  There  are  about 
12,000  infantry,  all  Aflghnns,  armed  with  a  sword,  shield, 
and  match  lock,  which  carries  twice  a*  far  as  a  musket ; 
but  being  too  heavy  to  he  brought  up  to  the  shoulder.  Is 
furnished  with  a  prong  or  rest,  which  Is  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Theac  troops  are  but  skirmishers,  and  fight  generally  In 
ambush :  there  are,  beside*,  two  regiment*  raised  seven 
Tears  ago  in  Bombay,  one  of  WOO,  und  the  other  of  300  men, 
dressed  in  European  uniform,  but  III  pnld  and  disciplined ; 
and  wretched  artillery  of  about  50  field  pieces  of  different 
sixes,  only  half  of  which  are  used. 

HitUry  — Caubul  was  among  the  countries  invaded  by 
Alexander,  and  several  spots  may  be  almost  confidently 
identified  with  those?  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  that 
conqueror.  A  remarkable  rock  near  Bnjour  is  probably 
the  celebrated  A  or  n  us;  Jcllalabad  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  die  spot  where  Alexander  revelled  in 
Imitation  of  Bacrhus;  many  topes  or  iinu'mal  mound*  lire 
situated  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  ridges,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  some  of  which  having  been 
opened,  have  been  found  to  contain  Gri-cinn  coins,  gems, 
bones,  cups,  lamps,  4tc.  A.D.  997  Caubul  was  conquered 
by  tile  'tartars  under  Scbuctaghi,  whose  successors  ex- 
tended their  empire  over  great  part  of  India,  Khorassan. 
Baikli.  and  Budukshan.  In  1737  Nadir  Shah  possessed 
himself  of  the  country  ;  and  In  1747  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalll, 
the  founder  of  the  Dooraunce  dynasty,  waa  crowned  at 
Candahar.  His  successor  Timour  Shah  died  In  1793  with- 
out naming  an  heir,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  succession,  a  protracted  civil  war  broke  out  among 
hi*  three  sons.  One  of  them.  Seh  >li  ShooJah-ul-Moolk, 
having  succeeded  in  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  was 
defeated  and  deposed,  in  1809,  by  Futteh  Khan,  chief  of 
the  Bauricksye  family,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Mah- 
moud,  brother  of  Schah  Shoojah.  But  notwithstanding  his 
peat  services.  Futteh  Khan  wis  treacherously  murdered. 
In  181*.  by  Mnhnvnud.  On  this  event  taking  place,  the 
brothers  of  Futteh  Khan,  who  had  been  mide  governor*  of 
province*,  revolted;  and  one  of  them,  Dost  Mohamed 
Khan,  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Caubul.  Bun- 
Jeet  Singh  seised  about  the  same  time  on  Cashmere,  Pe- 
ahawer.  4tc. ;  and  Herat  and  Its  dependencies  were  the 
only  part  of  the  old  monarchy  that  continued  in  the  pos- 
•sssstor  of  the  Dooraunce  dynasty. 

Sir  A.  Burnes  has  expressed  himself  in  very  favourable 
terms  as  to  the  character  and  talents  of  Doss  Mohamed. 
■  The  Justice  of  this  chief  affords  a  constant  theme  of  praise 
to  all  classes :  the  peasant  rejoices  at  the  absence  of  ty- 
ranny ;  the  citizen  at  the  safety  of  his  home,  and  the  strict 
municipal  regulations  regarding  weights  and  measures; 
the  merchant  at  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  .property  ;  and  the  soldiers  at  the  regular 
manner  in  which  their  arrears  are  discharged."  (111.,  263.) 
The  nccount  which  Sir  A.  Burnes  has  given  of  Bchah 
Shoojah  forms  a  very  disadvantageous  contrast  to  his  eulo- 
gy on  Dost  Mohamed :  but  the  former  has,  notwithstanding, 
been  again  placed  on  the  throne.  Dost  Mohamed  having 
assisted  the  Persians  In  their  attempts  on  Herat;  and 
having,  it  hi  alleged,  on  various  occasion*  evinced  hi*  hos- 
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tillty  to  British  lnlere«t',  the  Indian  p<verninrnt  determined 
upon  dethroning  him,  and  on  placing  Hchah  Shoojah  on  the 
musnud.  For  this  purpose  a  powerful  army  crossed  the 
Indus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Ghlznee  without  meeting 
any  opposition,  other  than  that  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  Uic  deficiency  of  supplies.  Dost  Mohamed 
seems  to  have  reckoned  on  Ghlznee  making  some  con 
side  ruble  resistance;  but,  being  token  by  storm  after  a  short 
but  sharp  contest,  on  the  23d  of  June,  l 839,  a  panic  seized 
his  troops,  who  immediately  disbanded  themselves ;  and 
Schah  Shooiah  was  shortly  after  enthroned  at  Caubul, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven  thirty  years  before.  It  U, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  be  will  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  without  foreign  assistance  on  the  slippery  eleva- 
tion to  which  he  has  again  attained ;  and  very  grave  doubt* 
are  entertained  In  the  best-Informed  quarters  as  to  the 
policy  of  our  interference  in  his  behalf.  (Bee  Klphmstane't 
Caubul,  passim — one  of  the  best  and  ablest  works  ever 
published  on  a  semi -barbarous  country  ;  the  art.  Arron*R- 
tsTAM  In  this  Dictionary ;  Otnollu'i  Journey  u  India ; 
Burner's  Trav.  into  Bokhara,  1835 ;  Journal  of  the  .luet. 
Soc.  Bengal,  4-c.) 

CiraCL,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  country,  under 
the  Dooraunce  dynasty,  situated  in  the  plain,  and  on  both 
banks  the  river  of  the  same  name,  6690  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  5»1  m.  N.N. E. Ghlznee.  140  m.  W.N.  W.  Peshawer: 
lat.  343 itTN..  long. 690  15' E.  Pop. about  69,000.  (Burnt. 
1835.)  It  Is  compactly  built :  on  three  sides  it  Is  enclosed 
by  a  semicircle  of  low  hills,  along  the  top  of  which  runs  a 
weak  wall,  with  an  opening  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
towards  the  E.,  by  which  the  principal  road  enters  through 
a  gate,  after  passing  a  bridge  over  the  rivet.  The  Balla 
Hissaur.  or  ■  palace  of  the  kings,*1  which  stands  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  N.  of  this  entrance,  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  and 
contains  several  halls,  distinguished  with  the  royal  orna- 
ment of  a  gilded  cupola :  there  is  an  upper  citadel,  formerly 
used  as  a  state  prison  for  princes  of  the  blood  ;  but  as  for 
tresses  I*  lh  ar.  contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  the  dry  l» 
nn  open  square,  whence  Issue  four  bazars,  with  shops  about 
two  stories  high ;  the  houses  ore  constructed  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood,  but  lew  of  them  have  any  pretensions  to 
elegance.  Caubul  is,  however,  a  bustling  place ;  lit*  chief 
mart  of  trade  in  the  country  ;  and  It*  bazar*  are  superior  to 
most  In  the  E. :  the  great  bazar  is  a  handsome  roofed 
arcade  690  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad.  Each  different  trade 
has  it*  separate  quarter.  Provisions  In  summer  are  mode- 
rate, but  both  wood  and  grain  are  dear  in  winter,  it* 
climate,  and  the  scenery  around  it,  ore  both  very  fine  ;  tha 
banks  of  its  river  are  beautlfally  adorned  with  poplar,  wil- 
low, and  mulberry  ;  but  the  roost  pleasing  spot  In  Its  vicinity 
Is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  who  made  Caubul  hi* 
capital.  Ills  grave  Is  marked  by  two  erect  slabs  of  white 
marble,  situated  in  a  small  garden  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  city  :  outside  Caubul  also  stand*  the  tomb 
of  Timour  Shah,  an  unfinished  octagonal  brick  building  50 
ft  high. 

In  the  7th  century  of  our  era,  the  Arabian  writers  men 
tion  Caubul  as  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  prince ;  It  waa, 
as  already  stated,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Baber ;  and 
taken  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1739.  At  his  death  it  was  taken 
by  Ahmed  Bhah  Abdalll,  and  remained  the  capital  of  AtT- 
shankstan  till  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 

The  chlefshlp  of  Caubul  extend*  N.  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
and  Baumian  ;  K.  to  Neemla  half  way  to  Peahawer;  8.  to 
Ghlznee,  which  city  It  Includes  ;  and  VV.  to  the  country  of 
the  Hozaurehs  :  much  of  the  country  Is  mountainous,  and 
of  great  natural  strength,  but  small  resources ;  there  U 
plenty  of  fruit,  and  forage  for  cattle,  but  grain  grows 
scantily.  The  revenues  of  Caubul  amount  to  18  lacs  rupee* 
a  year :  those  derived  from  the  city  customs  are  2  lacs  an- 
nually, which  amount  they  have  reached  in  consequence 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  trade  by  the  lately  deposed 
khan.  (fUpkinstemt's  Caubul;  Humes' i  Trav.;  Hamil- 
ton'$  E.  I.  (J at.) 

CAUCASUS,  a  great  mountain-range,  extending  In  a 
N.W.  and  8.E.  direction,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  Its  extreme  points  are  those  of  the  main  ridge  or 
back  bone  of  the  system,  which,  commencing  at  Annpe,  on 
the  Black  sea.  In  lat.  44°  SO*  N.,  runs  first  H  E.  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  42°  SO',  and  meridian  of  40°  45' ;  then  almost 
due  E.  to  the  long,  of  48°,  and  finally,  again  S.E.  to  Baku, 
on  the  Caspian  sea,  in  lat.  40°  20',  where  It  terminate*. 
The  direct  distance  between  Annpe  and  Baku  Is  690  m  . 
hot,  following  It*  winding*,  the  hdro  of  the  Caucasus  meas- 
ures 800  m.  The  extent  of  the  mountains  towards  the  N. 
is  very  well  marked  by  the  course*  of  the  rivers  Kuban  and 
Terek  ;  the  one  flowing  W.,  along  their  bases,  to  the  Black 
sea,  the  other  E.  to  the  Caspian.  The  natural  8.  limit  I* 
the  Arnxe*  ;  so  that  the  breadth  of  this  range.  In  It*  widest 
part,  I*  about  5P,  or  nearly  350  m. ;  and  In  it*  narrowest, 
along  the  shore*  of  the  Caspian,  not  much  short  of  350  m. 
The  area  enclosed  by  these  two  seas  nnd  three  rivers, 
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taken  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Caucasian  system,  ii  nut 
l«M  than  100,000  sq.  n»  ,  but  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
within  these  limits  there  U,  though  not  much,  aurae  level 
land  ;  and  that  the  leant  elevation  is  found,  not  in  the  bed 
of  the  Araxea.  but  In  thai  of  the  Kur.  {Klaproth' t  TVar. 
ta  Cant,  and  Otorg.,  p.  15H,  el  tea. ;  Alignan't  Winter  Jour- 
ney through  Ruotin,  i.,'Jl,tt  ten. ;  Cot.  Mouttith't  (Jeog. 
Journ.  ill.,  21-57.) 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus  attains  an  altitude  of 
17,7Ki  It.  which  Is  more  than  3000  ft.  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc.  {Bontihojtkot't  Ltttrts  tur  U  Caucnstt,  p.  S3.) 
This  peak,  or  rather  mountain-knot.  Is  found  nearly  at  the 
Intersection  of  the  43d  parallel  with  the  43d  meridian. 
Among  European  geographers  it  has  been  called.  Improperly 
enough,  Elbocbs,  Elbcbx,  or  Ki.nnoiz  ;  a  name  which, 
in*  the  spread  of  Information  concerning  E.  countries,  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  no  little  confusion.  It  Is  already 
applied  to  n  peak  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  range  <m  the  8.  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  may,  unless  care  be  taken,  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely ;  since  It  Is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  com- 
mon designation  for  any  mountain  tehieh  rtaehet  the  tnate 
lint.  (Klaproth,  p.  170.)  Prom  this  point,  as  from  a  cen- 
tre, the  mountain*  descend  In  nil  directions,  but  much  more 
rapidly  towards  the  N.  and  W.  tlinn  towards  the  E.  and  8. 
{.Klaproth,  p.  276.)  The  Mquiuvari  peak,  to  which  the 
Rusnani  have  Improperly  given  the  name  of  Kasbek,  Is  said 
by  Klaproth  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4419  metres,  or  of 
14,500  ft  (l*ttrt4  tur  la  Caucatt,  p.  40.)  Farther  E., 
the  ridge  declines  towards  the  Caspian  ;  and  where  it  ap- 
proaches that  sea,  as  in  the  cape  of  Abshuron,  or  at  the 
town  of  Derbend,  the  eminences  do  not  probably  exceed 
1500  or  3000  ft.  The  ridge  W.  from  Klbours  is  very  con- 
siderably lower,  and  presents  fewer  peaks;  It  appears  to 
descend  gradually,  till  at  Anape,  on  the  Black  sea,  its  ele- 
vation Is  only  about  180  feet  above  the  water ;  but  tins 
height  rites  perpcndlcnlarly,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  Is 
continued  downward  for  several  hundred  fathoms;  such 
being  the  depth  of  the  sen  at  this  point.  The  .V  ranges 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  and  extend  about  100 
in.,  when  they  suddenly  unci  abruptly  terminate  in  the  low- 
steppe  of  the  Don  and  W'olgs.  This  frontier,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  of  the  Caucasus,  is  called  the  Black  mountains. 
{Sthemye  Omry.)  The  Bed] tag,  Uic  highest  point,  is  probe 
bly  not  less  than  6000  ft.  in  height,  and  there  are  several 
sum m lis  which  appear  to  have  a  nearly  equal  elevation ; 
extreme  ruggedness  Is,  however,  a  stronger  characteristic 
of  these  hills  than  altitude.  The  Klbours  i.Oshn  Makhua) 
appeared  to  Pallas  to  rise  in  the  horizon  to  more  than  double 
the  height  of  the  Bechtag.  whrti  viewed  from  u  station  very 
atar  the  base  of  the  latter.  8.  of  the  main  chain,  the  coun- 
try spreads  Into  table-lands,  terraces,  and  slopes,  broken 
and  Intersected  by  transverse  ranges  and  peaks,  of  which 
last  the  highest  Is  All  Gux,  In  40JO  N„  44,0  £„  Us  elevation 
being  about  15,000  feet  About  50  m.  8.  of  this,  but  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Araxea,  1m  mount  Ararat ;  but  it  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Caucasus. 
Towards  the  B.E.,  between  the  Kur  and  Amies,  the  mount- 
ains spread  into  a  level  but  considerably  elevated  plain.  34 
in  in  width,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  defile  towards 
Erlvan.   The  various  plains,  valleys,  aad  defiles  of  this 

rt  of  the  mountains  seem  to  vary  between  4000  and  6000 
In  height.  On  the  X.  the  Caucasus  Is  absolutely  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  mountain-range,  unless  the  chain  of 
the  Crimea  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ;  bat  on  the  8. 
It  mingles  with  the  high  land  of  Axerbljan  |  on  the  8.W.  U 
combines  with  Die  mountains  of  Armet.x.  and  through 
them  with  the  Taurus ;  and  on  the  U.K.  Its  ofUhoots  appear 
lo  lie  continued  In  the  mountains  »\  (ilniiin  srul  MoH 
dernn,  to  the  Elbours  (Persinn).  Paropamtsnii,  Hindoo  Koush, 
and  Himalayas.  (Onldeiutadt,  Htttr  durch  Hustlamd,  I . 
433,  el  >ra.,  ii„  33,  rt  trq. ;  (Jmrlin.  Hritt  durrh  Hut/and. 
Hi,  34,  tt  too. ;  Annul t*  drt  Vou„  xiL,  5.  rt  asg . ;  107,  rt  sea.  ; 
PtJUa.  1..  338,  rt  see .  J  Klaproth,  158,  rt  tea. ;  Mvnuith't 
firog.  Journ.  lit.,  31,  tt  ttq.) 

The  above  results  as  to  the  extent  nud  elevation  of  the 
Caucasus  an*  deduced  from  a  very  full  comparison  of  the 
authorities  cited,  and  of  others  not  named.  It  Is  right,  how- 
ever, to  stale,  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  depended  upon. 
There  Is  the  most  extraordinary  discrepancy  among  aulhori 
Ilea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mountain-system,  its  elevation, 
fcc. ;  but  the  above  results  seem  lo  be  those  on  which  ok  at 
reliance  may  be  placed 

The  ancients  mention  two  principal  passes  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, the  Caucasian  gates  and  the  Albanian  gates;  of  which 
the  former  is  nt  present  the  great,  indeed  almost  the  only 
rrt-cpirnUMl  peso.  It  rocs  dose  by  the  base  of  the  Ka»heck 
luminialn.  in  lat.  43,©  Km  long.  4440  E„  and  I*.  In  fact,  n 
damp  mvine.  through  which  Uie  Terek  seems  to  have  cut 
1-  way  In  a  channel,  sometimes  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
allow  of  its  passage.  The  commencement  of  this  cleft  on 
the  8.  is  4000  ft.,  and  it  continues  to  rise,  UU,  at  the  neck 
of  the  pass.  It  is  full  8000  ft.  ubove  lb*  sen.  Precipitous 
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walls  of  porphyry  and  schist,  3000  ft  In  height,  press  upon 
its  sides  ;  and  awful  abysses  open  beneath  It  sometimes,  U 
Is  said,  to  the  depth  of  10.000  ft.  Avalanches  are  frequent 
In  this  pass,  carrying  with  them  not  only  any  unfortunate 
travellers  who  may  be  hi  the  defile,  but  very  often  the  road 
itself,  and  even  when  the  snow  docs  not  descend  In  mosses, 
Its  melting*  in  the  spring  aad  summer  cause  occasional 
floods,  which  carry  everything  before  them.  The  direct 
length  of  this  defile  may  be  about  130  m.,  from  Altwdok  to 
Gory  ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  difficulty  from 
the  fact  that  Bimbo  (xi.,  500)  describes  It  as  occupying  four 
days  in  the  passage.  This  must  be  understood  also  of  sum- 
mer travelling,  since  In  winter  the  pass  was  wholly  unap- 
proachable. The  Russians  have,  however,  made  It  passable 
even  for  carriages ;  and  In  January,  1830,  it  was  crossed  by 
the  Persian  embassy,  but  this  winter  transit  employed  six 
day*.  {Mignan,  U  46.)  About  midway  stands  the  old  cas- 
tle of  Dariel,  io  the  narrowest  and  highest  part  of  the  gotgt, 
where  ths  statement  of  Pliny  (vL,  2),  that  an  iron  gale 
would  be  sufficient  to  close  the  opening,  seems  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  exaggeration.  This  castle  is,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  the  fortress  which,  according  lo  the  Roman 
naturalist  was  called,  though  Improperly,  the  Hyla  Catptm. 
(klaproth,  p.  311 ;  Monttith,  O.  J.  liL,  39.)  The  Albanian 
appear  10  answer  to  a  pass  between  Georgia  aad 
estan,  in  lat  42°  N.,  long.  47°  E.  (Ptolemy,  v,  8; 
Lapit'i  Map ;  An.  Voyn  xlL,  f.)  This  Is,  however,  very 
little  known  ;  it  Is  almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  probably  is  not  passable  except  for  hunters, 
and  In  the  summer.  Ptolemy's  E.  Harmatlan  gates  'Grog. 
v,  9)  appear  to  be  the  pass  of  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian 
sea :  this  is  always  available ;  Its  narrowness  makes  it  a 
strong  military  position,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
shore  renders  travelling  along  it  often  difficult  A  similar 
remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  pass  between  the 
W.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  sea.  Along 
this  road  Prince  CoshakutT,  in  the  last  war,  succeeded  in 
marching  an  army,  with  incredible  difficulty,  from  Anapa 
to  Sokhumkulla  (about  150  m.) ;  but  hero  he  found  it 
equally  Impossible  to  advance  or  retreat  and  was  c  impelled 
to  return  by  sea.  (JtonUith,  O.  J.,  lit,  37.)  The  Impedi- 
ments to  the  coast  roads  appear,  however,  lo  consist  only 
in  the  number  and  power  of  the  mountain  torrents,  which, 
without  bridge  or  boat  are  quite  Impassable ;  and  as  a 
very  wide  bonk  of  hard  sand  stretches  along  (lie  whole 
shore,  it  may  be  practicable  to  throw  bridges  over  all  the 
dreams  ;  but  very  considerable  height  and  strength  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  them  from  the  e fleets  of  sudden  floods. 
These  are  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and  the  trans- 
verse ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  better  provided ;  one  only 
appears  to  exist  between  Imerttta  and  Georgia,  and  that 
has  been  rendered  available  onlv  within  modern  limes,  and 
is  still  encumbered  with  great  difficulties. 

Otology— The  bases  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  N.  seam  to 
be  covered  with  sand  or  a  sandy  marl,  from  which  the  first 
eminences  rise  in  low  but  abrupt  bills  of  sandstone*  tufa, 
and  iron-stone.  These  are  rapidly  succeeded  by  higher 
and  more  mountainous  elevations  of  white  calcareous  lime- 
stone, many  of  which  exhibit  unquestionable  evidence  of 
1I1  1  a>,  tin  nvi  r-  that  ll.iu  through  and  round  in.  in  deposit 
ing  thick  layers  of  a  yellow  and  gray  sandy  consistence. 
Occasionally  the  limestone  rises  into  great  rocky  peaks  and 
ridges,  between  which  marshy  plains  of  sandy  mud  are  not 
unlrenuent  apparently  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  moun- 
tains themselves.  This  limestone,  of  which  the  Bechtag. 
the  Mcfhuka,  and  nearly  all  the  frontier  line  of  lite  Cau- 
casus is  formed,  is  very  ancient  and  exhibits  scarcely  any 
petrifactions;  behind  Ihii  risen  ■  rsafi  si  riMa  ktm  the 
sppearance  of  which  the  term  Blatk  mountain  ii  given  lo 
1)1.  rani:.  The  Inalier  r  .rip  ..  ■  lit.lt  r,-.-  to  t!,..  .mm  line, 
consist  of  basalt  schistus,  porphyry',  granite,  and  other  old 
formations,  so  that  whether  Its  actual  material,  or  the 
absence  of  organic  remains,  be  considered,  tt  is  probable 
that  the  Caucasus  Is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  s>  stems  In 
Uie  wotld.  The  8.  slope  exhibits  the  same  succession  of 
formations,  as  far  as  narards  the  three  principal  strata,  but 
tuiirh  less  rapidly.  Sandstone  to  tar  less  abundant  In  the 
8.  than  In  the  N.,  but  on  the  other  hand,  calcareous  spar, 
milk  quartz,  and  other  fossils,  are  frequently  tact  with,  m- 
dicatinc  a  much  greater  degree  of  wealth  In  mineral  ores. 
Lava  and  other  volcanic  matter  Is  common  enough  among 
the  formations  ;  but  though  mad  volcanoes  exist  In  various 
parts  of  Uie  Caucasus,  igneous  eruptions  are  unknown ;  and 
neither  Klaproth  nut  Pallas  could  come  to  any  Mtlsfaclury 
conclusion  ns  to  their  former  existence.  Monteith  to  of 
opinion  that  the  volcanic  nicks  arc  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  sudden  tlse  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  than  to  etuis 
sions  from  i«rticuUr  mountains.  ( (luldrnttadt.  i-  434-441 ; 
li..  93-39  ;  rallat.  i„  337,  347.  358.  365,  fcc. ;  Klaproth,  p 
380-390 ;  MonUtith,  O. ./..  uL,  48,  etc.) 

Hy drtgra ph* .  — T he  Caucasus,  like  the  Alps,  does  not 
form  the  dividing  line  between  rivers  flowing  la  opsaalia 
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directions  ;  other  range*  rise  immediately  on  its  8.,  which 
thut  it  oat  from  communication  with  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  while  on  the  N.,  the  treat  plain  of  the 
Wolga  and  Don,  after  riling  from  the  beds  of  those  rivers 
for  some  distance  8.,  subsides  again,  leaving  a  positive, 
though  scarcely  perceptible,  ridge  between  the  sources  of 
Mantyeh  and  8arpa  and  the  bases  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a 
positive  though  very  gentle  slope  towards  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  this  formation,  every  drop  of  water  from 
the  Caucasus  falls  into  the  Black  or  Caspian  sea.  The 
principal  streams,  besides  the  Kuban,  Terek,  and  A  raxes, 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Kur  (an.  Cyras),  and  the  Phases, 
rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the  transverse  range  which 
divides  Ijneriua  from  Georgia,  and  running,  the  first  »&.  to 
the  Amxes,  the  other  W.  to  the  Black  sea.  The  Shorak 
or  Jorak  (an.  Aptarat)  Is  another  tolerably  large  river,  run- 
ning to  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Koisu  (an.  Cat  nut),  a  still 
larger,  falling  into  the  Caspian.  The  torrents  that  ran 
short  courses  to  these  seas  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
In  their  neighbourhood  are  quite  Innumerable,  as  are  the 
affluents  of  the  principal  streams  which  pour  from  the 
mountain  sides  In  every  direction,  sometimes  with  respecta- 
ble Ic-nctli  of  course,  nnd  always  In  immense  volume.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  store  of 
moisture  in  the  Caucasus  cannot  possibly  be  exceeded  bv 
that  of  any  other  country  of  like  extent ;  and  since,  from 
the  causes  lie  fore  nnmed.  It  Is  prevented  from  spreading 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  mountains,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  no  land  can  be  more  abundantly  watered.  Most  of 
the  streams  arc  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows ; 
and  their  action  on  the  substance  of  the  mountains  Is  at  aU 
times  very  violent,  especially  on  the  slate  and  limestone. 
The  former  is  brought  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  glisten- 
ing sand,  the  latter,  in  that  of  a  soft  white  substance,  so 
Am  and  so  abundant,  that  it  Is  used  by  the  natives,  in  its 
natural  state,  f.ir  whitening  their  houses.  (Kiapratk,  p. 
380  ;  Pall*,,  i..  365.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  mountain  region  in  the  world 
so  destitute  of  lakes  as  Caucasus.  The  lake  of  Sevan  or 
Goukcba,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxes,  Is  the  only  one  of 
any  sice  In  the  whole  region,  and  It  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  salt  lake,  of  the  kind 
so  common  inCentr.il  Asia,  without  um  outlet,  nnd  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a  small  elevated  plain 
about  48  m.  long,  by  19  m.  In  width.  5300  ft.  above  the  sen. 
(PaUat,  l„  337,  etc. ;  KlaprotA,  138. 941-167,  ate. ;  Montnth, 
O.  A  ill-.  43.  tt  tea. ;  Spencer,  pate.) 

Cristate.— This,  of  coarse,  varies  with  the  elevation ;  but 
perhaps  still  more  with  the  degree  of  shelter  afmrded  by 
the  neighbouring  ranges  from  the  different  winds.  8ome 
of  the  N.  valleys,  notwithstanding  their  exposure  to  the 
bleak  gusts  from  the  snowy  mountains,  ore  so  perfectly 
protected  from  the  N.  wind,  that  their  winter  in  as  mild  as 
in  the  8.  parts  of  the  Crimen.  (Pal! at,  1.,  339.)  They  are 
subject,  however,  to  sudden  and  fierce,  though  brief,  vicissi- 
tudes; and  the  very  shelter  which  they  possess,  by  eon- 
the  air.  makes  them  unhealthy.  With  the  sharp 
nt  of  the  land,  the  tem|>erature  rapidly  decreases,  and 
a  few  hours  serves  to  convey  the  traveller  from  the  climate 
of  the  temperate  zone  to  that  of  everlasting  winter.  The 
ooid  In  the  upper  ranges  hi  Intense ;  but  observations  are 
w  anting  ou  w  Inch  to  found  any  conclusion  aa  to  its  average  | 
M«nan,  at  a  comparatively  low  part  of  the  range,  found  it. 
In  Jan.  1KJ0,  a  very  cold  winter,  at  4°  Falir-  or  2fO  below 
the  freezing  point.  (I,  35.)  A  better  idea  may.  perhaps, 
be  formed  on  this  point,  from  the  qunnlily  ..l  snow  drpmi 
ted  In  the  defiles  :  1400  men  were  employed  a  fortnight  in 
catling  a  road  for  the  Persian  embassy,  which,  after  all. 
Was  scarcely  passable.  {Mirnan,  1.,  40.)  Notwithstanding 
this  Intensity  of  cold,  the  plague  is  very  common  uo  the 
mi.nnl.un-. 

On  the  8^  the  countries  on  the  Black  sen  and  Caspian 
may  be  described  as  warm  ;  those  of  Imeritla  and  Georgia 
aa  rather  cold ;  but  this,  again,  must  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable limitation,  the  X.  parts  of  the  two  teas  being  sub- 
ject to  winter  frosts.  The  melting  of  the  ice  In  them  fre- 
quently cause*  chilly  summers  on  their  shores,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  higher  valleys  are  among  the 
hottest  spots  In  the  Caucasus.  The  abundance  of  running 
water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  bounding  seas, 
cause  a  great  accumulation  of  va|iour ;  Indeed,  so  extensive 
la  the  exhalation  constantly  going  on,  that  It  may  be  said 
every  wind,  if  long  continued,  brings  with  it  a  mist,  which 
nothing  can  disperse  except  a  storm.  Thus*  last  are,  con- 
sequently, frequent  and  terrible.  Luckily,  however,  the 
cause  that  produces  them  gives  warning  of  their  approach; 
the  vapours,  when  grown  too  heavy  for  the  atmosphere, 
collect  themselves  in  dense  masses  round  the  sides  and  tops 
of  the  mountains ;  and  the  Caucasians,  warned  by  this 
clothing  of  their  Alps,  prepare  for  the  explosion,  which 
they  know,  by  long  experience,  will  speedily  follow.  They 
wrap  themselves  in  their  tekauukai  (large  cloaks  made  of 


wool  and  goat's  hair,  and  perfectly  water-proof),  and  under 
a  low  tent  made  of  fell,  expressly  for  such  emergencies  or 
under  the  lee  of  a  rock  or  tree,  await,  generally  In  safety, 
the  passing  of  the  tempest.  { Spent er't  W.  Ceac  p.  19.) 
I  Sometimes,  however,  the  falling  of  the  cliff  or  tree  destroys 
those  who  have  sought  ha  shelter ;  but  these  accidents  arc 
of  rare  occurrence,  as  tt  is  not  often  that  the  native*  arc 
compelled,  for  want  of  their  fell  tents,  to  run  such  risks; 
lint  to  KtrniiccM  unprovided  with  the  mean*  of  combating' 
these  storms,  the  effect  is  tars  to  be  ultimntelv  fatal.  t>ne, 
or.  at  most,  two  years'  exposure  to  the  varying  influence  of 
a  Caucasian  climate,  sends  the  E union  soldier  either  to 
Ins  grave  or  to  the  hospital,  with  a  constitution  Irrecovera- 
bly broken.  The  uncertain  temperature  and  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  appear  indeed  to  make  it  verv  uu  healthy 
to  strangers,  especially  on  the  slopes  and  data  towards  the 
sen.  Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  of  a  very  grave  Mae) 
are  endemic,  and  exceedingly  obstinate  ;  and  the  plague,  ts 
before  observed,  is  also  very  common.*  The  varying  hu- 
midity, or  some  other  cause,  seems  likewise  to  impress  the 
air  With  very  peculiar  qualities ;  observations  of  al tirade  by 
the  barometer,  or  the  boiling  point  of  water,  give  very  in- 
consistent results  nt  different  times  (gag  Cssms  Ska),  and 
the  extent  of  horizontal  vision  ts  frequently  quite  startling. 
The  Caspian  sea  is  sometime*  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
Been  tag,  164  m.  distant ;  and  the  Snowy  mountains  from 
Sarcpta,  on  the  Wolgn,  a  length  of  3t£*  m.  ( Pallaa,  1.,  370 : 
KlayrotM.  p.  15ft.)  The  distance  of  the  visible  horizon,  ex- 
clusive of  refraction,  would  be  In  the  first  case  about  94, 
m. ;  In  the  second  about  lrVty  m. ;  the  amount  of  refraction 
iN  therefore,  equal  to  more  than  1°,  and  nearly  840  respec- 
tively ;  but.  In  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  maxi- 
mum being  only  33',  the  excess  of  87'  and  1°  57',  indicates 
a  variable  density  in  the  medium  which  is  truly  surprising. 
Home  of  the  larger  clefts  are  sold,  in  the  tradition!  of  the 
natives,  to  have  been  caused  by  earthquake*;  but  there 
are  no  authenticated  records  of  these  phenoatena.  (cVai- 
dtnttadt,  i.,  217-432;  /»«//«*.  I„  340,  358,  447.  at  pat:  ; 
(imtltn,  lil..  pat:;  Klapratk,  p.  183,  1«5,  300.  333,  ate. ; 
Chardin,  p.  165 ;  Spanter,  If .  Came  ,  p.  133,  tt  at:  ;  340,  ate. ; 
CVrnus.,  L  286,  etc. ;  ManttiU,  O.      UU,  31,  tic.) 

Productiant. — 1.  Miner  ait. — Except  In  Its  deficiency  of 
lake*,  the  Caucasus  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Alps;  among  others,  an  apparent  poverty  of  mineral  treas- 
ures. It  is  true  that  this,  in  the  case  of  the  Caucasus,  may 
be  apparent  only.  The  ancients  unquestionably  believed 
these  mountains  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  but  this 
they  also  believed  of  most  other  districts  that  were  but 
slightly  known  to  them;  and  the  limited  observations  at 
scientific  men  in  modern  lime*  tend  to  the  opposite  conclu 
sum.  A  yellow  mineral,  called  cat  gold,  is  indeed  found, 
which  may.  perha|»,  have  occasioned  the  stories  as  to  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Caucasus;  but  it  is  perfectly  worthless. 
Iron,  copper,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  lead,  are  found,  the  last 
in  tolerably  large  quantities.  Salt  is  almost  wholly  want- 
ing, and  of  gems  there  does  not  appear  to  bo  any  vestige. 
Indication*  of  coal  have  lately  been  discovered  ;  and,  from 
the  enormous  quantity  of  lime  deposits,  it  is  likely  that 
marble*  may  be  found.  (Paliat,  l„  4mV;  (inlJmttadt,  L, 
441.  456;  Klapratk,  p.  391 ;  Spanter,  IT.  Case  1..  331.) 

9.  Vtgtlablet. — In  amount  and  variety  of  vegetation,  the 
Caucasian  regions  seem  to  be  unrivalled.  Chard  in,  wri- 
ting in  1692,  lays.  **  Mount  Caucasus,  till  ye  come  ta  Us 
eery  tap  af  it.  Is  extremely  fruitful ;"  and  Spencer,  in  1838, 
says,  "  However  high  the  ascent,  we  see  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion mingling  even  with  the  sues*  af  trnturtea."  Nearly 
even  tn-e,  shrub,  ftuit,  grain,  and  flower,  found  from  the 
limit  of  the  temperate  zone  to  the  pole,  is  native  to  or 
be  raised  in  the  Caucasus.   The  N.  bases  consist  of 


land  of  an  excellent  quality,  meadows  of  the  finest 
and  dwarf  wood  in  great  abundance.  At  a  very  little 
tance  the  Increase  of  wood  Indicates  a  higher  and  1 
country,  hut  the  plants  which  delight  in  a  warm  situ 
still  continue  to  be  very  numerous.  From  the  more  rapid 
rise  af  the  ground,  bare  rocks  are  more  numerous  on  the 
N.  than  on  the  8,  but  every  shelf,  however  1  milled,  is 
marked  by  a  rich  vegetation  to  a  height  almost  Inconceiv- 
able. The  8.  slopes  and  table-land*  are  still  more  abun- 
dant and  varied  in  their  productions  than  those  on  the  N. : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  swampy  shores  of  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian,  which  are,  in  most  cases,  nearly  impenvtmlde 
jungles  of  the  rankest  and  moat  varied  vegetation.  The 
rising  country  consists  of  a  succession  of  small  rials,  each 
coveted  with  a  most  productive  earth.  The  mountain  sides 
and  higher  plains  are  clothed  with  dense  forests;  and  the 
rivers  are  frequently  unapproachable  for  a  great  distance 
The  forest  trees  consist  of  oaks  of  every  species,  cedars, 
cypresses,  beeches,  savins,  junipers,  hazels,  firs,  boxes,  pines, 
aiders,  and  a  host  of  others.   Among  the  standard  fruits 
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are  found  the  dale  palm,  the  jujube,  quince,  cherry,  olive, 
wild  apricot,  and  willow-leaved  pear.  Pomegranate*,  figs, 
and  mulberries  grow  wild  in  all  the  wanner  valleys;  and 
vines  twine  round  the  standard  trees  to  a  very  great  eleva- 
tion up  the  mountains.  A  hard-wood  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  mttktlU,  is  apparently  peculiar ;  it  la  of  a  deep  rose 
colour,  very  closely  grained,  and  susceptible  of  an  extremely 
high  polish.  In  addition  to  the  vine,  the  otbe 
i.lantaare  innumerable,  which,  mixing  with  the 
the  bramble  fruits  (raspberries,  blackberries,  fcc.). 
dwarf  woods,  form  u  density  of  vegetation  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate,  unless  a  pnjasngc  be  hewn  with  the 
hatchet.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  millet  are  abun- 
dantly raised,  even  as  high  as  7900  ft  above  the  sea ;  and 
besides  these  grains,  the  wanner  plains  and  valleys  produce 
flowers  of  every  scent  and  dye,  cotton,  rice,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  indigo,  with  every  variety  of  cucumber  and 
melon.  This  list  is  of  necessity  very  imperfect,  as  will  be 
evident  when  it  is  stated  that  Gnldenstadi  has  filled  18 
quarto  pages  with  the  mere  name*  nf  the  various  plants 
seen  bv  hint  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek  and  In  Georgia  (i., 
1&M97.  418-130.)  It  may  serve,  however,  to  exhibit  the 
vegetable  riches  of  a  region  which  seems  to  produce  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  existence,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  salt,  even  for  the  luxurious  accommodation  of  man. 
{Gulden,  tadt,  as  above,  H  jxu$. ;  Omtli*,  iii..  22-58,  tt 
PalU$,  U,  340,  3S7,  364,  368,  379.  fcc  ;  AVsareU, p. 
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3.  .'inimatt.— Animal  life  In  the  Caucasus  is  on  a  scale 
ot  magnitude  and  variety  equal  to  lis  vegetation.  Wolves, 
bears,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild  cats,  a  peculiar  beast  of 
prey  called  eh*ut,  together  with  many  varieties  of  deer, 
wander  in  the  forests  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  smaller  fur-bearing  tribes  are  also  common,  as  weasels, 
polecats,  ermines,  and  moles  of  many  varieties.  Mares  and 
every  other  species  of  game  abound,  with  chamois  and 
goats,  of  which  the  Caucasian  goal  {Copra  Caucot-. 
seems  peculiar.  Sheep  with  peculiarly  long  wool  are  nu- 
merous ;  and  It  is  even  doubtful  If,  among  the  mountains, 
this  creature  be  not  yet  living  in  a  state  of  nature.  This 
also  is  one  of  the  homes  of  wild  cattle ;  the  largest  species 
(the  aurochs)  being  found  in  its  forests;  while  of  the  do- 
mesticated kinds  the  varieties  are  numerous  nnd  service 
able.  The  horse*  of  the  Caucasus  have  been  famous  from 
a  very  high  antiquity,  the  Bechtag  mountain  having  for- 
merly been  called  Hippicon  (lm«wy),  from  the  number  of 
these  animals  which  were  grazed  upon  lis  sides,  i  ftoUmy. 
v.,  9.)  They  are  not  lew  numerous  in  the  present  day,  ami 
are  among  the  very  finest  varieties  of  the  species.  Of  birds, 
there  are  pheasant*,  partridge*,  ncuise,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  mountain  game,  a  great  variety  of  the  crow  kind,  nearly 
every  species  ot  birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  domestic  varieties.  Among  insects, 
the  bee  and  silk-worm  claim  pre-eminence  :  they  nre  both 
numerous,  and  their  productions,  particularly  the  honey, 
I  a  considerable  branch  of  trade  with  Turkey,  till  the 
er  of  Russia  sealed  the  ports  of  the  Black  sea.  Other 
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Inhabitant!.  —There  in  probably  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  except  Africa,  8.  of  the  Sahara,  where  so  many  na- 
tions and  languages  are  collected  within  so  small  a  space 
as  |n  the  Caucasus.  Guldenstndt  gives  a  list  of  seven  dif- 
ferent nations,  besides  Tartars,  who  speak  languages  radi- 
cally different,  and  who  are  again  subdivided  into  almost 
innumerable  tribes,  among  whom  the  varieties  of  dialect 
are  nearly  Infinite.  The  principal  nations  he  thus  enume- 
rates: 1.  Georgians;  3.  Borinns;  3.  Abchasians;  4.  Tchcr- 
kessians ;  5.  Oketlens ;  &  Klsticm ;  7.  Lesghians ;  8.  Tar- 
tart.  (Krise,  1..  458-485.)  Of  these  the  most  numerous  and 
Important  are  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  or  Tchorkes- 
sians  ;  but  the  Abchasians  and  Okeatans.  called  by  Pallas 
and  Klaproth  Abossians  and  Osctians,  are  also  powerful 

isob- 
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already  stated  (mnU  177),  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
historical  or  philological.  The  Caucasians,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  means  of  Improvement,  and  occupying  a 
country  more  favourably  situated  than  that  of  Switzerland, 
have  made  no  progress  either  In  arts  or  arms ;  nnd  continue 
to  this  day  the  same  unlettered  barbarians  as  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus.  (Om.903.)  They  have  fine  physical  forma ; 
but  their  menial  endowments  arc  of  the  most  Inferior  de 


In  habits  and  manners  a 
jnong  them  all ;  they  are  usually  wi 
warriors,  for  which  occupations  their  country  is 
ind  only  in  an  inferior  degree  shepherds 
A  partial  exception  must,  however,  be 
made  to  this  general  character  in  favour  of  the  fieorgians, 
who  reside  in  towns,  and  have  long  possessed  a  fixed  form  I 
of  government  and  Internal  polity ;  but  for  the  rest,  they  | 
appear  to  possets  the  erratic  disposition,  reckless  courage, 
boundless  hospitality,  and  much  of  the  predatory  habits 
which  mark  the  Arab  and  other  half  barbarous  people. 
fScc  Cmcassia,  Gkobuia,  fce.)  It  It  well  known  that 
Blumenbach  looked  here  for  the  origin  of  his  first  and  most 
intellectual  race  of  men  fthe  Caucasian) ;  but  for  this,  as 


■This  hat  in  all  i 
bouring  nations,  though,  according  to  Strata,  (xl.. 
range  was  called  by  the  natives  K«u*ior  iff  (C 
mountains).  The  names  Caspian  and  Caucasus  have,  ir 
the  opinion  of  K  laproth  fp.  169),  a  similar  etymology,  name 
ly,  Ktk-Ckaf  or  Lkatp.  the  mountain  of  Ck*»p,  so  called 
from  the  Catpik,  a  powerful  people  on  its  tides.  (Ste  Cat 
fian  Sea.)  Pliny  (vi.,  2)  derives  the  name,  but  with  no 
great  appearance  of  probability,  from  ftravresus,  which, 
he  says,  In  the  Prvthian  tongue,  means  ntrt  tnmlidu*.  At 
present  the  term  Caucasus  u  bin  little  used  by  the  Asiatics, 
the  name  (or  the  mountains  among  the  Tartars  being  Jal- 
bmt ;  anions  the  Turks.  i'kuf-dagSi  (Mount  Ckafi;  nnd 
among  the  Armenians,  Jalbusi-.'tnr,  a  modification  of  the 
Tartar  term  ;  but  Caucasus  >s  still  in  use  among  them. 

CACOEBF.C,  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  dep.  K-;no  In- 
ferieure,  cap.  rant,  on  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cau- 
debec,  fi  m.  8.  Yvetot  Pop.  2713.  The  parish  church, 
bulltln  the  i;,th  centurv,  is  remarkable  lor  the  boldness  and 
delicacy  of  its  architecture.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
cotton,  Ate.  Previously  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  it  was  comparatively  flourishing  ;  but  that  disas- 
trous niea>urr  gave  a  blow  In  its  manufacturer  nnd  com- 
merce, tri'in  which  it  has  not  recovered.  Its  port,  though 
safe,  commodious,  and  advaniageouslv  situated  l>etween 
Havre  and  Rouen,  is  but  little  frequented.  (Hugs,,  S>tin, 
Inftritnrt ,  L)%d.  Gtog.) 

CACDETE  >an.  ltiggtra  ;•,  a  tow  n  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcin. 
8  m.  N.N.W  Villeiia.  Vi  m.  N.E.  Yecla.  Pop.  ofJbU  It 
was  formerly  fort  tried  .  and  hat  a  church,  two  convents,  a 
hospital,  several  diMillerii  and  a  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
Orlhuela.  On  lite  hnjrht*  in  the  vicinity  a  bailie  was 
fought  in  1706,  the  day  after  the  er.tit  victory  gained  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  in  Almanza.  between  a  detachment  of 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  and  those  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  which  ended  In  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 

CACF1KISTAN  or  CAFFRlSTAX,  a  region  of  Central 
Asta,  iscupymg  a  uri  at  pan  of  the  Hindoo  koo»h  and  a 
l»rtion  of  the  liolor  Tagh  mountains,  chiefly  between  lat. 
Xi3  and  3tlD  N..  and  long.  ~<P  E.  and  W.  limits  of  Cash- 
mere; having  X.  Budukshan.  E.  Little  Tibet,  8.  the  dom. 
of  Ihe  Punjab  and  Cailbul,  and  W .  tiiose  of  Caubtil  and 
Koondooz.  The  hills  X.  of  Bajour  and  Knom-r  form  its  8. 
limit;  Its  other  lKiui.darjes  have  been  very  imperfectly  de- 
fined. The  whole  of  this  country  is  n  lofty  Alpine  tract  of 
snow-capped  mountain*,  deep  pine  forests,  interspersed 
with  small  but  fertile  and  often  populous  valleys,  and  table- 
lands >omeilmi-s  lb  or  15  m.  across.  Torrent*  ami  rivers 
are  numerous,  and  are  crossed  by  stationary  wooden  bridge* 
or  hanging  bridges  of  ro|>e  and  osier.  The  cold  of  Ihe  win- 
ter Is  severe,  but  the  valley*  nflord  an  abundance  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits,  and  the  hills  good  pasture  for  sheep  and 
goats.  The  Cautirs  infidels  who  inhabit  ibis  region  are 
an  independent  nation,  said  by  llnber  nnd  Abul  Fazel,  and 
believed  by  themselves,  to  lie  descended  from  the  troops  of 
Alexander  the  (Jre.H.  They  nre  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  driven  thither  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  on  Its  be- 
ing overrun  by  the  Mohammedan*  -,  but  Sir  A.  Humes  and 
Mr.  Elphinstone  suppose  they  had  emigrated,  to  rough  a 
similar  cause,  from  the  neighliourhood  of  Camluhftr.  They 
are  remarkable  for  Ihe  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  com 
plcxions  ;  are  liberal,  social,  and  extremely  hospitable :  they 
never  combine  in  war  against  their  neighbours,  but  retaliate 
invasions  fiercely,  and  fight  with  great  braver)  and  deter- 
mination. They  indulge  an  unceasing  hatred  against  Mo- 
hammedans, and  a  Caufir  ndds  un  additional  ornament  to 
his  dress,  or  another  trophy  to  the  high  pole  before  his  door, 
for  each  Mussulman  lie  has  slain.  All  wear  tight  clothes; 
those  of  some  tril.es  made  of  black  goat  skim,  and  of  others 
of  white  cotton:  all  suffer  their  hair  to  hung  over  their 
shoulders,  and  each  looks  upon  every  one  else  as  a  brother 
who  wears  ringlets  and  drinks  wine  :  to  the  Utter  they  are 
much  addicted,  nnd  grape  juice  is  given  to  children  at  the 
breast.  They  ent  the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  except 
the  dog  and  Jackal,  and  use  both  tables  and  chairs  of  a  rude 
construction :  the  women  perform  the  business  of  tillage, 
as  well  as  all  laborious  domestic  occupations.  Fine  rice, 
wheat,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated , 
honey,  vinegar,  cheene.  butter,  milk,  bread  and  fruit,  con- 
stitute the  rest  of  their  food.  Both  sexes  drink  wine  lo  ex- 
cess. Their  dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of  wood 
upon  hill-slopes,  the  roofs  of  one  row  of  bouses  forming 
It:  " 
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are  footpaths.  Tbelr  weapons  uc  spears,  scimitars,  and 
bows  and  arrow*.  After  battle  (ho  victors  are  crowned 
with  chapleis  of  mulberry-leaves.  Both  sexes  wear  orna- 
ments of  nold,  silver,  and  other  metals  ;  and  drinking  cups 
of  the  precious  metals  are  often  used,  and  much  prised  by 
them.  Their  langunge  Is  unintelligible  to  Hindoos,  Ua- 
becks,  or  Anglian* ;  it  contains  a  mixture  of  words  front  the 
Hindoo,  Aflghau,  and  Persian  tongues  ;  but  the  major  part 
of  Its  roots  are  different  from  either  :  they  have  no  books, 
and  neither  understand  reading  nor  writing.  They  adore 
a  supreme  being,  whom  they  call  Doghan,  and  to  whom 
they  sacrifice  both  cows  and  goats ;  but  address  themselves 
to  subordinate  deities,  represented  by  Idols  of  wood  or  stone, 
who,  they  say.  Intercede  with  the  chief  deity  in  their  be- 
half: lira  Is  a  requisite  in  every  religious  ceremony,  al- 
though no  veneration  Is  paid  to  that  element  itself.  They 
neither  burn  nor  bury  tlielr  dead,  but  expose  the  corpse  in 
an  open  coffin.  In  a  form  Jungle  or  on  n  mountain,  and  after 
a  certain  time  collect  as  many  of  the  bones  as  possible,  and 
deposits  them  in  a  cave;  these  ceremonies  are  solemnized 
with  triumph,  dances,  and  sacrificed.  Music,  dancing. 
Which  Is  eagerly  practised  by  all  classes,  conversation,  and 
carousal*,  form  their  chief  amusements.  They  have  priests, 
but  they  do  not  possess  an  extensive  Influence :  they  live 
under  ditlercnt  chiefs,  but  Utile  farther  la  known  respecting 
their  government.  The  slavery  of  such  as  have  lost  their 
relations  is  universal :  some  of  the  Couflrs  posse**  many 
■laves  and  cattle,  and  much  land.  Hy  old  writers  this  re- 
gion is  often  named  Kultorc:  It  was  invaded  by  Timour, 
and  in  17H0,  unsuccessfully,  by  a  confederacy  of  the  sur- 
rounding Mohammedan  nation*.  {FJpktnstonc'*  Caubul, 
u..  373-377  ;  Burnt*'*  7W.  hi..  183-185 ;  Hamilton'*  K.  I. 
f.\i:  .  L  310-313;  Journal  of  .1*iat.  Sue,  Bengal.  UL-vL ; 
Wilton'*  (H.       XoUt  t»  1*4  tea  of  Ctc*ia».) 

C  ACNES  I  LESj,  a  town  of  Kiance.  dep.  Aude,  on  the 
Argent-Double,  11  m.  N.E.  Carcassonne.  Pop.  2258.  It  has 
a  line  parish  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  suppressed  at  the  Revolution;  with  distilleries,  tan- 
neries, dyo-worka.  marble  works  for  working  the  marble 
found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  he.    (Diet.  Gtog.) 

CAL'SSADE,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne. 
cap.  cant..  In  a  fertile  country,  near  the  Caude,  12  m.  N.E. 
Montauban.  Pop.  4540.  It  is  handsome,  well  built,  and 
has  broad  and  straight  streets;  has  numerous  flour-mills, 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and  carries 
on  some  trade  In  corn,  saffron,  and  truffles. 

CAVA,  a  town  of  Naples,  pror.  Principeto  Cltra,  cap. 
cam..  In  the  middle  of  the  agreeable  valley  of  Fenestra,  26 
m.  K.S.E.  Naples.  Pop.  34.000 1  but  this  Includes  the  pop. 
of  several  surrounding  villages.  It  has  a  cathedral,  three 
other  c hurdles,  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  a  charity  work- 
house, a  hospital,  and  a  seminary.  811k.  cotton,  and  wool- 
len stuffs  are  manufactured  in  the  town  anil  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  territory  is  not  very  fruitful,  but  the  inhab- 
itants have  become  rich  by  their  Industry  and  commerce. 
About  a  nolo  from  the  town  la  the  magnificent  Benedictine 
convent  of  La  Triniut,  with  a  fine  library.  (Diet.  Gtog.; 
Swmbunu,  tL,  114,  4to  ed.) 

CAVAILLON  (uc.  CainlUo),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Vaucluse,  cap.  cant-,  on  the  Durance,  near  where  It  Is  join- 
ed by  the  Coulon.  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  13  in.  H.E. 
Avignon.  Pop.  7041.  It  la  trUU,  Ill  built,  with  narrow  and 
dirty  streets.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution ;  the 
bishopric  of  which  it  was  the  seat  has  been  also  abolished. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  dried  fruits  and  preserves, 
shoes,  and  nuts. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  town.  The  Romans  arc  believed 
to  have  planted  a  colony  In  It,  and,  at  all  events,  they  em- 
bellished it  with  several  magnificent  edifice*.  Rut  having 
been  since  repeatedly  overrun  and  pillaged  by  barbarians, 
and  having  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  In  1731,  com- 
paratively few  remains  of  anthiulty  are  to  be  found  either 
in  the  town  or  In  its  vicinity.  The  best  preserved,  though 
even  that  is  much  dilapidated,  is  a  fragment  of  a  triumphal 
arch  supposed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  (Hug; 
art.  Fauci***.) 

CAVAN,  an  inl.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  having  N. 
Fermanagh.  E.  Monaghan,  8.  Ixingford,  Menth,  and  West- 
menth,  nad  W.  Leitrim  and  Longford.  Area,  473,740  Im- 
perial acres,  of  which  30,000  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog,  and  21,987  wntcr,  consisting  principal  ly  of  loughs  Hhil- 
lln,  Ramor,  and  Oughter.  The  shannon  has  its  principal 
source  in  the  N.W.  part  of  this  co.,  and  It  la  traversed  by 
the  Erne.  Anaalee,  ate.  Surface  hilly,  and  soil  generally 
poor.  There  are  some  huge  estates,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  of  moderate  slxe.  About  }  of  the  land  under  tillage. 
Agriculture  In  the  most  depressed  state;  holding* generally 
■nail,  and  the  competition  for  them  excessive.  Spade  cul- 
tivation is  very  general,  so  much  so  that  in  some  parishes 
there  I*  hardly  a  plough.  Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crop, 
bat  some  wheat  Is  raised,  and  flax.   Cottiers  have  generally 
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pigs  and  goats  ;  the  former  being  sold  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
lite  latter  kept  for  their  milk.  Average  rent  of  land  13s. 
7.  <t.  an  acre.  Linen  manufacture  widely  diffused,  having 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  subdivision  of  the  co.  It  Is 
affirmed  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  ma- 
terially deteriorated  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Minerals 
little  known.  Cavan  Is  divided  into  seven  baronies  and 
thirty  parishes,  and  sends  two  mema.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for  the 
co.  Registered  electors  In  1838-38,  9406.  Principal  town, 
Cavan.  The  co.  had,  in  1831,  38,917  inhabited  houses, 
40.338  families,  and  227.933  Inhab.,  of  whom  1)3,174  were 
males  and  114,750  females. 
<  *a\  » v  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan.  prov.  Uls- 

I  ter,  00  m.  N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1821.  2322 ;  la  1831,  2931. 
Pop.  of  par.  In  1834,  5534,  of  whom  1600  were  of  the  Estab. 
church,  103  Prot,  Diss.,  and  3741  Rom.  Cath.  Cavan,  though 

|  the  assize  town,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  meanly  built,  long 

,  lines  of  suburbs  being  formed  of  thatched  mud  cabins.  The 
public  buildings  are— « large  parish  church  and  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel ;  an  endowed  school  of  royal  foundation,  having  ac- 
commodation for  100  resident  students ;  a  fine  court-house,  a 
co.  prison  on  the  radiating  plan,  and  an  Infirmary.  A  garden 
of  Lord  Farnham's.  near  the  town,  has  been  thrown  open 
as  a  promenade  for  the  Inhabitant*.  The  corporation,  un- 
der a  charter  of  James  I.,  In  1610,  consisted  of  a  sovereign, 
two  portreeves,  two  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  common- 
alty ;  but  having  been  deprived  at  the  L'nlon  of  the  right  of 
sending  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  It  has  fallen  into  desuetude 

I  The  assizes  for  the  co.,  general  sessions  at  Hilar)-  and  mid 
summer,  and  petty  session*  every  week,  are  held  here. 

1  Trade  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly  in  oats  and  Miller.  Mar- 
kets are  held  on  Tuesdays  ;  fairs  on  Feb.  1,  April  4,  May 

I  14,  June  30.  Aug.  14.  Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  12.  Branches  of 
the  Provincial  and  Agricultural  banks  were  opened  here  in 
1834  and  1836.    Pint  office  revenue  In  1831,  £762  ;  In  1*36, 

'  £817.  A  mall-coach  and  a  stage-coach  from  Dublin  to  En- 
nlskillen  pass  dally  through  the  town,  and  a  coach  from 
Dublin  to  Cavan  piles  six  days  in  the  week,  carrying  at  an 
average  nine  passengers  each  trip.    (Stat.  Survey ;  Rail 

:  read  R*p.) 

CAVENDISH,  p.  t,  Windsor  co,  Vf_,  74  m.  8.  Monipe- 
ller,  466  W.  Watered  by  Black  river  and  lis  branch, 
!  Twenty-mile  stream.  At  the  falls  on  Black  river  the  chan- 
nel has  been  worn  down  100  feet  in  depth,  and  the  rocks 
have  been  thrown  down  and  piled  one  upon  another.  Cy- 
lindrical holes  have  been  worn  In  the  rocks  from  one  to 
eight  feet  In  diameter,  and  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  In 
■  w  j.tu ;  other*  are  In  a  spherical  form,  from  six  to  twenty 
feet  In  diameter,  and  perfectly  smooth.  The  whole  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  In  the  state.  First  set- 
tled In  1760.  chartered  In  1761.  It  contains  three  churches, 
one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  free ;  five  stores,  thir- 
teen fulling-mills,  one  woollen  factory,  two  grist-mills,  ten 
saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  seventeen  schools,  426  scholars. 
Pop.  1427. 

CAVERY,  a  river  of  8.  Hlndostan,  the  most  considera- 
ble and  useful  8.  of  the  Krishna  ;  both  Mysore  and  the 
Carnatic  owing  much  of  their  agricultural  wealth  to  the 
water  It  distributes.  It  rises  In  Coorg.  bounds  Colmbntonr 
N.E..  and  after  a  winding  course  of  450  m  ,  chiefly  In  an  E. 
direction,  falls  Into  the  sea  by  various  mouth*  In  the.  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore.  where  It  la  Industriously  made  use  of  for 
irrigation.  It  Is  filled  by  both  monsoons,  but  Is  not  naviga- 
ble for  laree  vessel*. 

CAVERVPAUK.  a  town  of  Hlndostan.  prov.  Carnatic. 
57  m.  W.S.W.  Madras,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is 
an  Immense  tank  eight  m.  long  by  three  broad,  fared  with 
large  stones,  and  supported  by  a  mound  of  earth  30  feel 
high.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  constructed  for  the 
inirpose  of  Irrigation  throughout  the  8.  of  Indin.  (Hamil 
ton'*  K.  1.  Oat.,  I.) 

CAVITr?,  a  Uiwn  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  island* 
In  the  bay  of  Manilla,  3  m.  8.W.  that  city,  of  which  It  Is 
the  port ;  1st  14°  34'  N..  long.  120°  48"  E.  Pop.  4000  1  It 
Is  the  naval  depot  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  In  the 
East,  and  is  built  on  the  E.  extremity  of  a  low,  bifurcated 
peninsula,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  3m..  having  be- 
tween its  two  extremities  the  outer  harbour,  while  the  In- 
ner harbour  Is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  town  :  neither  has 
more  than  four  fathoms  water,  though  very  large  ships 
moor  In  the  inner  harbour.  The  houses  of  Cavlte,  which 
are  two  stories  high,  are  built  chiefly  of  wood,  their  win- 
dows being  furnished  with  a  semi  transparent  shell  instead 
of  glass.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  marine  hospital.  »ome  well- 
built  churches,  and  several  convents  ;  but  has  of  late  years 
greatly  decreased  In  size  and  Importance.  (Manilla*'*  E. 
I.  Gat*  1..  377;  tfkiW*  Voyage,  ire.) 

CAWNPORE  or  CAUNPOOR  ( Khanuura),  n  district  or 
eollectorate  of  Hlndostan.  prov.  Allahabad,  presld.  Bengal, 
composed  of  cessions  from  the  nabob  ofOude.  between  tat, 
26°  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  79°  31/  and  80°  30*  E.,  having 
N.W.  the  dlstrs.  of  Etawah,  Bclnh,  and  Furrucknbid,  N.E 
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the  Oude  reserved  territories,  8.E.  the  Fultehpoor  and  Kal- 
pec  distr*.,  and  8.W.  Bundlccund.  Area,  9650  »q.  m.  Pop 
probabl)  nearly  a  million.  This  dtotr.  to  bounded  N.E.  by 
the  Gsnrrs,  and  Intersected  In  It*  entire  length  by  the  Jum- 
na: H  to  therefore  almost  wholly  comprtocd  within  the 
Doab.  Surface  fbtt ;  anil  highly  productive,  and.  upon  the 
whole,  tolerably  well  cultivated,  though  in  some  porta  there 
are  extensive  wattes.  Maize,  barley,  and  wheat,  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  oilier  European  vegetables ;  grapes,  peach- 
es, fee.,  are  grown,  and  the  sugnr-cane  flourishes  in  great 
luxuriance.  Agriculture  prospers  la  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cap.,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  European  market,  and 
consequent  high  prices.  The  assessment  on  the  land  to 
high  ;  and  in  fact  the  prov.  was  on  its  first  coming  into  our 
possession  very  much  over- assessed,  and  suffered  greatly  in 
consequence.  In  1814,  1,768,745  Mgaa,  or  about  3-5ths  of 
tbe  surface,  were  reported  to  be  under  tillage.  The  land- 
tax  for  the  tame  year  was  £¥73,630,  being  about  1$  rupee 
per  blga ;  nearly  all  of  which  sum  was  realized.  In 
IH89-30  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  X317.5B0.  There 
are  about  2000  villages  In  this  distr.  which  possess  lands  ; 
but  the  perpetual  settlement  Is  also  established.  Nearly 
all  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  the  heads  of  the  villages  being 
mostly  of  the  Rajpoot  caste.  Offences  are  frequent,  but 
yearly  diminishing  os  the  efficiency  of  the  police  increases ; 

<•»»;..  »r  gang  robber)',  was  frequent  in  1823.  but  waa 
committed  only  hy  gangs  out  of  the  Oude  reserved  territory. 
Thuggee,  or  murder  by  professional  murderers,  has  also 
prevailed  greatly  in  this  dlstr. ;  and  in  the  above-named 
year,  the  average  was  about  ten  thuggees  yearly.  The 
principal  uiwru  are  Cawnpore,  the  cap.,  Resoulabad,  Jaug- 
cmow,  and  Acberponr. 

Cawsroax,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  dlstr,  and  chief 
British  military  station  In  the  ceded  provinces,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  38  m.  S.W.  Luckiiow,  and  100  m. 
N.W.  Allahabad ;  laL  26©  30/  long,  gnp  jy  g.  The 
town  extends  irregularly  for  six  m.  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  to  here  a  mile  broad,  and  lined  by  the  bunga- 
lows of  Kiirnpean  officers.  It  to  built  In  a  very  straggling 
manner,  with  the  exception  of  a  tolerable  main  street  near- 
ly parallel  with  the  military  lines,  composed  of  well-built 
brick  houses  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  wooden  bal- 
conies  in  front.  Excepting  lt«  «iz<-.  I.  w  <  n.  i.m«t  mi.  < ■•»  alk.ut 
Cawnpore  attract  much  notice  ;  the  European  public  build- 
ings are  of  simple  architecture,  and  confined  to  works  of 
absolute  necessity  ;  the  chief  are  the  military  hospital,  Jail, 
assembly-room,  and  custom -house.  A  Protestant  church 
has  been  erected  by  public  subscription  within  the  last  few 
years :  most  of  the  other  religious  edifices  are  mosque*, 
same  of  which  are  handsome.  Shops  large  and  tolerably 
well  supplied,  provisions  being  about  hair  the  price  they 
bring  In  Calcutta.  The  European  private  houses  are  roomy, 
one  story  high,  with  sloping  roofs,  first  thatched  and  then 
ulrd.  The  fleers'  bungalow*  along  the  banks  of  the 
(innge*  are  encircled  by  gnrdens  surrounded  by  mud  walls. 
At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town  are  the  public  maga- 
zines protected  by  a  slight  entrenrhmnnt ;  and  farther  on. 
In  the  same  direction,  to  the  old  town  of  Cawnpore,  a  place 
of  ao  consequence,  and  containing  no  interesting  relies  of 
antiquity.  A  free  srhool  was  established  here  In  1823, 
which  to  attended  by  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  nnd  Hin- 
doo*, who  receive  instruction  together,  and  tbe  progress  of 
which  Is  most  satisfactory.  It  to  supported  partly  by  a  gov- 
ernment  grant  of  4800  rupees  a  year.  Cawnpore  to  not  a 
pleasant  place  of  residence  for  Europeans.  Its  great  heat 
and  the  clouds  of  du»t  to  which  it  Is  subject  are  represented 
ns  mint  distressing.  (Hamilton's  R.  f.  (iai.,  l„  375,  376; 
Mod.  True-.  Ix. ;  P*rL  Refvrtt.  arc.} 

CAXAMARCA.  n  city  of  Peru.  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  valley  in  the  Amies,  370  m. 
N.N.VV.  Lima  ;  Ut.  7°  W  38"  8,  long.  78°  38'  15"  IV.  Pop. 
about  7000,  chiefly  Indiana  and  Mestizoes.  Its  name  to 
equivalent  to  "  place  of  frost,"  nnd  has  l*en  piohahly  de- 
rived froui  Its  lieuig  sometimes  visited  by  frostv  winds  from 
the  E. ;  hut.  In  general,  the  climate  to  excellent  Most  or 
the  houses  are  tiled  nnd  whitewashed.  The  churches, 
which  are  numerous  and  handsome,  arc  built  of  stone 
richly  tut,  and  are  ornamented  with  spire*  and  domes. 
The)  w  ere  formerly  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  decorations  they  contained.  There  are  also  some 
convents  and  nunneries.  Tbe  Inhab.  are  Industrious,  and 
considered  the  Ix  -t  *il\er  i.ml  iron  w ..rlo  r*  In  Peru.  ••  I 
hate,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "seen  many  very  handsome 
sword  blades  and  doners  made  here ;  pocket -steels  and 
hrtille  bits  most  curiously  wrought,  beside  several  well- 
finished  pistol  and  gun  locks.  Literature  would  prosper 
here,  were  it  properly  cultivated  .  the  natives  are  fond  of 
iMruclioii,  and  scholars  are  not  rare  ;  ■KM  (.|  the  ruh.  r 
inhnb.  send  their  children  to  Troxlllo  and  Lima  to  be  edu- 
cated." 'Steweiuem't  Pen,,  u.,  133.)  The  inhab.  of  the  lo- 
in r  resort  thither  to  sell  their  own  produce  and  manufac- 
ture*, and  to  purchase  such  other  as  they  may  require. 
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Hence,  a  considerable  trade  to  carried  on  with  I  .amhaveque, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast,  to  which  Caxamarca  fur- 
nishes manufactured  goods,  such  as  baizes,  coarse  cloth, 
blankets,  and  flannels;  and  receives  in  return  European 
manufactures,  soap,  sugar,  cocoa,  brandy,  wine,  indigo, 
Paraguay  tea,  salt  ftoh.  Iron,  steel,  see.   Some  of  the  shop* 
are  well  stored  with  European  goods.   The  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  fresh  meat,  poultry,  bread,  vegetaoles, 
fruit,  butter,  cheese,  ate.  at  very  low  price*.    About  a 
league  E.  from  the  city  are  some  hot  and  cold  springe, 
which  were  used  by  the  Inees  for  baths,  and  are  still  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose. 
Caxamarca  to  a  place  of  considerable  celebrity  In  the  hie 
,  lory  of  Para,  and  of  Spanish  atrocity.   The  Incas  had  a 
,  palace,  here ;  and  it  was  here  that  Friar  Vlncente  Val- 
verde  (a  At  priest  for  such  a  hero  as  Piznrro)  delivered  hto 
famous  or  rather  infamous  harangue  to  the  I  oca  Aialuiilpa, 
{  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  butchery  of  the 
Peruviana,  and  by  the  Imprisonment,  accusation,  and  mur- 
'  der  of  the  Inca.   It  to  a  singular  fact,  that  a  family  claim- 
{  log  a  lineal  descent  from  Atahualpa  to  now  living  in  Caxn- 
marca.  In  a  port  of  the  palace  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
murdered.    [Steven  ton's  Peru,  B*  129,  fee. :  Rsbertsen'M 
.Imtriea,  book  vi.) 

CAYENNE  "  sea-port  town  of  French  Guiana,  cap.  of 
that  colony,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque  ;  lat  4°  50'  15"  rT_ 
long.  5go  H'  45  W.  Pop.  (163?)  5220,  of  whom  9841  w  ere 
free,  and  2379  slaves.  The  town  covers  a  surface  of  about 
70  hectares,  and  contains  about  500  houses,  mostly  of  wood. 
It  to  divided  Into  the  old  and  new  towns:  the  former, 
which  to  III  built,  contains  the  government  house  and  the 
ancient  Jesuits'  college  :  it  to  separated  from  the  new  town 
by  the  Place  d' Amies,  a  large,  ojien  space  planted  with 
orange  trees.  The  new  town  to  larger  than  the  old,  and 
was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  Its  streets  ore) 
wide,  straight,  mostly  paved,  and  clean  ;  It  has  a  handsome 
church,  with  some  large  warehouses  and  good  private  res- 
idences. The  old  town  is  commanded  by  a  fort,  which, 
w  ith  some  low  batteries,  protects  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. The  latter  is  shallow,  but  otherwise  good,  and  wall 
adapted  for  merchant-vessels  of  moderate  size.  There  ana 
two  quays  for  loading  and  unloading.  The  roadstead  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque.  though  small,  to  the  best  on  the 
coast.  Its  holding-ground  to  good,  and  It  has  every*  hen* 
from  12  to  13  feel  water ;  trading  vessels  lie  in  it  within  one 
mile  of  the  land,  and  two  miles  of  the  town.  Ships  draw- 
ing more  than  15  ft.  wnter  anchor  about  six  miles  from 
Cayenne,  near  a  rocky  islet  called  "I/Enfant  Perdu." 
Cayenne  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony. 
{See  Guayaxa,  Fresco.)  It  to  the  seat  of  a  royal  court,  a 
court  of  assizes  and  of  tribunals  of  the  peace  and  original 
jurisdiction.  It  was  founded  about  1635.  (Hmgv,  til.,  313; 
.Yotice*  Statist.  MO*  let  Colonies  Francoises,  IKK.) 
Caybtkxb.  See  Gciaka  (Fomch). 
CAYLUS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn -et -Garonne,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bonnette  river,  and  the  high  road  be- 
twten  M.mt  int..n  gad  Khode/..  24  in  N.E.  the  fOAMf  city. 
Pop.  (1636),  with  commune,  5-121.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  In  corn,  and  eleven  fairs  annually. 

CAYUGA,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  centrally  In  the  If. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  646  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  by 
lake  Ontario,  8.W.  by  Cayuga  lake.  It  contains  Owasco 
lake,  and  Skeneatelea  lake  lies  partly  on  Its  E.  border. 
Watered  by  Seneca  river,  and  Its  branch,  Owasco  outlet 
It  contains  gy  psum,  several  sulphur  springs,  and  some  brine 
springs,  inferior  only  to  those  of  Onondan.  The  great 
western  rail  mail  and  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal  pass  through  the  county,  ft  contained.  In 
1840,  45,510  neat  cattle,  188,152  sheep,  63,153  swine;  and 
produced  578.43G  bushels  of  wheat.  3321  of  ry  e.  56H.0I1  of 
Indian  corn,  40.669  of  buckwheat,  81,440  of  barley.  527,036 
..i  i  at-.  r»-7.:*'.i  ,,f  jKitatoes,  2615  petted!  of  hops,  MNLM9  sf 
xiigar,  3250  bushels  of  salt.  It  had  three  commission  hou- 
ses In  foreign  trade,  165  retail  stores,  seven  lumber-yards, 
seven  furnaces,  twenty -two  fulling-mills,  eight  woollen- 
la.  nme*,  two  cotton  I'm  lories,  with  »il84  spindles  ;  one  dye- 
ing and  printing  establishment,  one  rope-walk,  nine  flour- 
ing mills,  forty-two  grist  mills,  112  saw-mills,  one  oil  mill, 
two  paper  mills,  twenty-nine  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one 
brewery',  one  college,  48  students,  eight  academies.  601  stu- 
dents, 311  schools,  16,243  scholars.  Por  50,338.  Capital, 
Auburn. 

Cayuga,  p.  v„  A  lire  II  us  t„  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  169  m.  W. 
by  X.  Albany.  339  W.  Situated  on  the  N.E.  part  of  Co- 
y uga  lake ;  and  contains  one  church,  three  stores,  fifty  dwell  - 
i  ings,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  A  bridge,  over  a  mile  In 
length,  here  crosses  the  lake. 

Catioa,  lake,  N.  Y-  lies  between  Cayuga  and  Sen- 
eca counties,  and  extends  8.  Into  Tompkins  co.  It  Is  40 
miles  long  and  1  to  3,  wide.  It  to  navigated  by  steam  boats 
from  Cayuga  bridge  In  Its  N.  part,  to  Ithaca  in  lu  8.  part, 
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itoppiag  at  the  intermediate  place*.   The  outlet  flow*  N. 

Into  Ken  oca  river,  and  to  crowed  by  two  bridges,  each  one 
calls  in  length.  The  country  bordering  on  the  lake  U  high 
ly  cultivated. 

CAYUTA.  p.  t,  Chemung  c<x,  N.  Y.,  18  m.  N.E.  Urnira, 
1-yi  in  W.S.VV.  Allnuy.        W.    Bounded  8.W.  by  Cay 
uta  crook,  a  branch  of  Chemung  river.   It  contain*  two 
stores,  three  grist- mil  1«,  seven  saw-mills,  tlx  schools,  995 
scholars.    Pop.  835. 

CAZALLA  DE  LA  BIRRRA,  a  town  <>f  Spain,  prov. 
Bevllte,  on  the  crest  of  the  Mem  Morena,  13  in.  8.E  Uua- 
dalcannl.  Pop.  1M.T7.  It  hn»  a  church,  five  monasteries, 
and  two  hospitals.  In  environ*  haw  many  Roman  and 
Arabic  antiquities,  and  ruins  of  country  residences  of  wore 
modem  date  ;  with  mines  of  silver,  Iron,  sulphur,  amianthus, 
and  copper  ;  and  quarries  of  beautifully  -variegated  marbles. 
The  mountains  are  the  resort  of  wild  boars  and  wolves, 
which  make  much  havoc  among  the  cattle. 

CAZENOVIA.  p.  t .  Madison  to.,  N.  Y.,  113  m.  W.  by 
N.  Albany,  348  W.  It  contains  Cazenovin  lake,  four  mites 
long  and  one  broad,  towards  Its  N.  part.  Watered  by  Chel- 
lenango  creek.  It  contain*  sixteen  store*.  Ave  fulling  mills, 
three  woollen-factories,  six  grist  mills,  sixteen  saw-mills, 
one  oil-mill,  one  paper  mill,  six  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
four  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
two  periodicals,  one  academy.  309  students,  thirty-two 
schools.  U17  scholars.    Pop.  4153. 

CAZE'RES.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Garonne,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  31  m.  H.W.  Toulouse.  Pop.  3690. 
A  handsome  promenade  separates  the  town  from  the  sub- 
urb*. There  are  fabrics  o(  hats,  with  dye-work*  and  tan- 
neri< 

CECIL,  county,  Md.  Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Mate,  and  contain*  96-1  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Susquehan- 
na h  river  and  Chesapeake  bay.  Watered  by  F.Ik  liver. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  enters  Black  creek,  a 
branch  of  Elk  river.  It  is  66  fret  wide  nt  top  and  10  feet 
deep,  completed  In  1899,  and  cost  (0,750,000.  The  rail- road 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  |*unes  through  the  co. 
It  contained,  in  1440,0779  neat  cattle.  MM  sheep,  13,854 
■wine  ;  and  produced  107.938  bushels  of  wheat.  1MB  of  rye, 
97t")  (V.M  of  Indian  enrn.  6480  of  buckwheat,  954^891  of  oats, 
40,734  of  potatoes,  583  pounds  of  hops.  It  had  seventy -one 
Mores,  five  lumber-yards,  five  forges,  three  Hilling  mills, 
three  woollen-factories,  two  cotton  factories  with  194  spin- 
dles j  one  flouring-mill,  twenty-seven  grist  mills,  thirty -five 
saw-mills,  five  paper-mills,  five  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two 
printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  academies. 
107  students,  twenty-nine  schools,  1050  scholar*.  Pop.  - 
whites,  1X399;  slaves,  1359;  free  coloured,  9551;  total. 
17.939.    Capital,  Elkton. 

Cxi  it.,  t..  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  10  m.  N.E.  Washington. 
Pm.  Drained  by  Miller'*  branch  of  Charter's  creek,  which 
Ixwin.N  il  on  the  S.  It  contains  one  Pre>b\ terian  church, 
three  stores,  three  flouring  mill*,  three  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mills, three  achools,  105  scholars.    Pop.  1097. 

CEDAR,  county,  Iowa.  Situated  in  the  central  pan  of 
the  tcr.  Watered  by  Cedar  creek,  and  its  branches,  Kock 
run.  Rock  creek,  and  Hugnr  creek.  Wabesiplnlea  river 
pass ic*  through  Its  N.E.  comer.  It  contained.  In  1440.  1974 
neat  rattle.  398  sheep,  345  swine  :  and  produced  14.464 
bushels  of  wheat,  49,317  of  Indian  corn.  19,190  of  oats,  8731 
of  potatoes.  I3.59U  pound*  of  sugar.  It  had  three  stores, 
two  Dounng-miUs,  five  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills.  Pop. 
1953. 

Cents.  I.,  Bjnoe  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  3313. 
Csdar,  l,  Callaway  co..  Mo.   It  has  two  schools,  50 
scholars.    Pop.  lrtai. 

CEDAR  BLUFF,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Chen>kco  co„  Ala., 
159  m.  N.E.  Tuscaloosa,  677  W.  The  village,  now  called 
Jaflersoo.  la  situated  on  the  N.  aide  of  Coosa  river ;  and 
coo  tains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  a  number  of  stores  and 

dwellings.   

CEDAR  CHEEK.  t„  Cooper  Co.,  Mo.  It  ho*  two  schools, 
49  scholars.    Pop  MM. 

Crdar  *  k  i  ix,  p.  v.  and  hund..  Sussex  co.,  Del.  It  con- 
tains the  stores,  ten  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  schools, 
27  scholars.   Pop.  9430. 

Cbdak  Creek,  t.,  Allen  m..  Ia.  It  has  one  school,  35 
scholar*.    Pop.  18l>. 

CEDARTOWN.  p.  v.,  Paulding  co.,  Ga.,  151  m.  N.W. 
Mtlledgcvllle,  601  W.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
co.   It  was  formerly  the  county-seal. 

CED  MtVILLE,  p.  v.,  Fairfield  t,  Cumherlnnd  co.  N.  J, 
7  m.  8.  Bridgetown.  75  m.  S.  by  W.  Trenton.  186  W.  It  Is 
tly  Minuted  on  Cellar  creek,  four  miles  from  its  en- 
into  Delaware  bay,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Il 
contains  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  exten- 
sive button-factory,  sixty  dwelling-,  nnd  about  400  Inhabi- 
tant*.   Wood  and  lumber  are  exponed. 

CEFALU,  a  mo -putt  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo,  on 
the  Trrrhcacan  sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  40  m.  E.S.E. 
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Palermo ;  lat.  3*3  N.,  long.  14°  13*  57"  E.  Pop.  8793.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  bastioned  line  wall,  but  the  works  are 
old  and  weak.  The  streets  arc  tolerably  regular,  and  then 
Is  a  good  cathedral  and  some  other  churches,  w  ith  a  school 
of  navigation.  The  port  is  small,  and  the  trade  of  the  place 
but  inconsiderable.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Saracenic  castle.    (A  my  (A,  p.  95.) 

CE11EJLN  (StfiMa).*  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcls,  on 
the  river  Caravaca,  3  m.  E.  Caravaca  town,  and  40  m~ 
W.N.  W.  Mure  la.  Pop.  10,000.  It  la  situated  in  a  well- 
cultivated  and  fertile  district  The  principal  streets  art 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  good— some  of  them  magnifi- 
cent—marble being  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  Il 
ha*  a  church,  a  convent,  and  an  ancient  castle,  with  sev 
era  I  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  paper,  linen, 
and  sandals. 

CELA.NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruxxo  Ultra  IL 
cap.  cant,  near  the  lake  Fuetno  or  Ceieno,  90  in.  8.8. E. 
Aquila.  Pop.  4087.  It  has  one  collegiate  and  some  other 
churches,  and  a  manufactory  of  paper.  For  an  account  of 
the  lake  of  Celano,  see  Ft  rixo  (Lake  or). 

CELEBES,  a  large  1*1.  of  the  E.  archipelago,  forming  the 
centre  of  lu  3d  division  ;  stretching  from  lat.  2°  N.  to  near- 
ly fP  8-  and  from  long.  1 19°  to  135°  E.  j  having  N.  the  set 
of  Celebes,  W.  the  -traits  of  Macassar,  E.  the  Molucca  and 
Pitt's  passages,  and  S.  the  Floras  sea.  Area,  estimated  at 
7.V0D0  sq.  m.  Pop.  unknown,  hut  supposed  to  he  between 
9.000.000  and  3,000,000.  Its  shape  Is  singularly  Irregular ; 
It  Is  deeply  Indented  by  three  great  hays,  separated  by  four 
peninsulas,  diverging  N..  E.,  and  S. 

Celebes,  unlike  must  of  the  other  great  Islands  of  this 
archipelago,  abound*  in  extensive  grassy  plains,  free  from 
forests,  which  arc  looked  upon  as  the  common  property  of 
the  tribes  who  live  upon  them,  by  whom  they  are  carefully 
guarded  from  the  Intrusion  of  aliens.  There  are  only  three 
rivers  of  any  consequence ;  the  Cliiurana,  which  rise*  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  running  S.  through  the  stale 
of  Horn,  fall*  by  several  mouth*)  Into  the  hay  of  the  same 
name;  a  second  stream,  having  a  N.  direction;  and  a 
third,  which  discharge*  Itself  on  the  W.  coast,  8.  of  Macas- 
sar. The  Chlurana  is  navigable  for  ships  to  some  distance ; 
ami  native  boats  pas*  up  it  considesably  farther  into  a 
fresh-water  lake.  Volcanoes  .ire  said  to  exial  in  the  N. 
division  of  the  island,  (.old  is  found  in  Celebes;  hut  In  a 
less  quantity  than  In  Borneo,  and  chiefly  In  the  sands  of  the 
streams.  Timber  Is  not  very  plentiful  ;  teak- trees  are  gen- 
erally few  |  but  a  large  forest  of  them  exists  in  one  port  of 
the  Island,  which  the  natives  report  to  have  been  raised 
from  iui|iorted  seed.  The  vast  plains  artord  nhundoji!  pas- 
ture and  cover  for  a  variety  of  the  best  game,  deer,  wild 
hogs,  lu-.  The  tiger  and  leo|iard,  though  common  In  the 
W.  pans  of  the  archipelago,  are  here  unknown.  The 
horses  of  Celebes,  though  seldom  exceeding  13  hands  high, 
am  larger  built,  and  unite  a  greater  share  of  Mood  and 
strength,  than  any  other  breed  of  the  E.  Island* ;  they  are 
regularly  trained  for  hunting,  and  am  noted  for  fteetness 
and  perseverance.  Rice,  maize,  and  cassava,  with  cotton 
and  tobacco,  are  the  chief  article*  grown.  The  8.  penin- 
sula being  the  most  healthy,  is  by  far  the  most  extensively 
peopled,  and  contains  the  two  |«incipal  states  of  the  Island, 
those  of  Boni  and  Macassar.  The  centre  of  the  Island  Is 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  Ilorafnras  {»**  E.  AReiurxLsuol. 
supposed  to  be  aborigine* :  the  brown  race  consists  of  a 
number  of  tribe*,  agreeing  remarkably  in  person,  but  divi- 
ded into  four  or  five  different  nations,  of  which  that  of  the 
Bugi*  is  by  far  the  moat  considerable.  They  are  usually 
squat,  robust,  and  somewhat  heavily  formed,  though  not 
III  built ;  their  medium  height  la  a  little  above  5  ft. ;  face* 
round ;  cheek-bones  high ;  nose  small,  and  neither  very 
prominent  nor  flattened ;  mouth  wide,  nnd  teeth  fine,  when 
not  discoloured  by  art  They  are  more  distinguished  for  a 
revengeful  disposition  than  any  of  the  other  native*  of  this 
archipelago.  Noiw  ithainnding  most  of  the  tribe*  have  long 
passed  that  stage  of  society  In  which  the  chase  is  pursued 
for  subsistence,  they  follow  it  with  great  ardour ;  and  no 
sooner  is  the  rice  seed  cast  Into  the  ground,  than  the  chiefs 
and  their  retainer*  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  sports  of  the 
field.  In  parties  of  frequently  not  less  than  900  horsemen. 

The  Wadju,  or  Tuwadju  tribe,  inhabiting  the  body  of 
the  island,  are  distinguished  as  a  commercial  and  enter- 
prising people.  The  native*  of  Celebes  and  Bali  are  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  archipelago  for  their  manufactures 
oi  cloth,  their  fahrirs  ranking  before  ail  other*  for  Oneness) 
and  durability ;  they  are.  however.  Ignorant  of  the  art  of 
printing  t loth*,  or  of  giving  them  the  brilliant  clour.-  of 
the  fabrics  of  the  Asiatic  continent  The  Inhabit  ml-  lin 
port  cotton,  birds'  nests,  trlpang,  sharks'  fins,  Uirtoiss-shall, 
agar  wood,  ate. ;  and,  together  with  gold  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  hides,  re-export  these  articles  to  China,  by  the 
junks  which  annually  trade  to  Celebes.  The  several 
chiefs  have  often  a  monopoly  of  some  articles  of  produce, 
as  brass,  betel  nut,  opium,  salt.  ate. 
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The  various  Independent  nations  of  Celebes  have  each 
their  peculiar  form  of  government ;  but  these  arc  for  the 
mmt  part  limited  monarchies,  the  sovereign  being  controlled 
by  the  subordinate  chieftains,  and  these  again  frequently 
by  the  man  of  the  people.  The  federal  stale  of  Bonl  con- 
sists of  eight  petty  state*,  each  governed  by  lis  own  hered- 
itary despot;  while  the  general  government  Is  vested  In 
one  of  the  number  elected  from  among  the  rest,  but  who 
cut  do  nothing  without  the  assent  of  the  others. 

In  the  state  of  the  Goa  Macassars,  the  king  Is  chosen  by 
ten  electors,  who  also  choose  an  officer  Invested  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of 
France,  or  the  ancient  Justlxa  of  Aragon,  and  who  can,  of 
his  own  authority,  remove  the  king  himself  or  any  one 
of  the  council,  and  direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new 


In  the  Bugis  state  of  Wadju,  forty  chiefs  constitute  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  which  is  divided  Into  three 
chambers,  from  each  of  which  two  members  arc  nomina- 
ted, who,  la  their  turn,  elect  the  chief  of  the  confederacy. 
The  "Council  of  Forty"  decide  on  all  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  Women  or  Want*  of  the  privileged  fninllM  •  In 
Celebes  are  commonly  eligible  to  the  throne ;  and  women 
very  frequently  actually  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereign- 
ty ;  they  are  throughout  the  Island  associated  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  men,  taking  octive  concern  In  all  the 
business  of  life.  They  appear  In  public  without  scandal, 
and  an  often,  consulted  on  public  affairs.  Though  the 
husband  Invariably  pays  a  price  for  his  wife,  she  is  never 
treated  with  contempt  or  disdain. 

Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable  advance 
in  civilisation  now  enumerated,  a  great  deal  of  rudeness 
and  barbarity  exhibit  themselves  among  the  inhabitants. 
Crimes  arc  frequent ;  thefts  and  robberies  extremely  so :  a 
total  disregard  of  human  life  seems  to  prevail,  and  murder 
and  assassination  for  hire  are  by  no  means  rare.  Moham- 
medanism Is  the  predominant  religion,  especially  in  the  8. 
part  of  the  island:  It  was  introduced  by  the  Malays;  but 
the  inhabitants  generally  arc  by  no  means  strict  as  to  Its 
injunctions.  The  languages  spoken  belong  to  the  great 
Polynesian  family,  but  differ  from  those  common  In  the  W. 
or*  the  archipelago,  In  being  more  soft  and  vocalic,  and  hav- 
ing I  cm  intermixture  of  Sanscrit :  the  two  dialects  of  the 
Bugis  and  Macassars  are  the  principal,  and  among  the 
most  Improved  tongues  of  the  archipelago:  the  Bugis  have 
a  literature  by  no  means  contemptible.  In  their  costume, 
the  people  of  Celebes  avoid  showing  the  knee  ;  they  wear 
a  long  coloured  cloth,  the  end  of  which  they  throw  over 
the  shoulder.  They  blacken  the  teeth,  and  use  unctuous 
cosmetics  :  their  ornaments  are  flowers,  gold  trinkets,  and 
diamonds,  krisses,  betel-boxes,  ate.  They  appear  to  have 
no  scientific  treatise*) ;  but  are  not  wholly  Ignorant  of  some 
of  the  constellations,  by  the  observation  of  which  they 
navlgato  their  prows. 

Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1518,  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1660.  In  IBM  the  territories 
belonging  to  that  nation  fell  under  the  British  dominion  ; 
but  in  1810  were  restored.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement 
H  Macassar,  which  contains  fort  Rotterdnm,  the  residence 
of  the  governor.  The  Dutch  have  other  settlements  on  the 
bays  of  Tolo  and  Tom  I  rue ;  and  most  of  the  native  states 
are  subordinate  to  them.  (Orattfurd,  Hiwt.  of  tkt  Indian 
ArtkipeUgoes,  3  vols. ;  Hamilton  i  Eatt  India  tlairttter, 
1,  377-380.) 

CELINA,  p.  r-  capital  of  Mercer  co.,  O..  197  m.  W.N.W. 
Columbus,  507  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  of  the  grand  reser- 
voir of  the  Miami  canal,  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
10  miles  long  and  5  broad.  It  contains  a  court  house,  one 
Presbyterian  church,  three  stores,  seventy-live  dwellings, 
and  about  SUO  Inhabitants. 

CENTRE,  p.  t-  Perry  co-  Pa.,  36  m.  N.W.  Harrisburg, 
194  W.  It  contains  five  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  grist- 
mills, seven  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two 
schools,  hi  scholars.   Pop.  962. 

Centse,  county,  Pa.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1560  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Bald-eagle 
creek  and  Penn's  creek.  Bounded  N.W.  by  the  west 
branch  of  Susquehanna  h  river.  It  contained.  In  1840. 
15.4W  neat  cattle.  17,4*5  sheep.  99,961  swine ;  and  produced 
313,511  bti-hcls  of  wheat.  141.045  of  rye.  901.19s!  of  Indian 
corn.  998.601  of  oats,  107.517  of  potatoes,  87,000  bushels  of 
bituminous  coal.  It  had  forty-eight  stores,  capital,  9158,050  ; 
seven  fumoccs,  nine  forges,  three  fulling  mills,  three  wool- 
len-factories, ihlny-flve  grist-mills,  sixty -one  saw-mills,  one 
oil-inill.  twenty  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  one  brewery, 
two  potteries,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
two  academies,  53  students,  seventy-nine  schools,  9770 
scholars.    Pop.  90,499.   Capital.  Bellefonte. 

Centre,  t..  Greene  eo-  Pa.,  5  m.  W.8.W.  Wnyneshurg. 
Drained  by  Ten-mile  creek  and  Its  branches.  It  contains 
two  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  three  grist  mills,  six  saw-mills, 
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one  oil-mill,  four  distilleries,  nine  schools,  197  scholars. 
Pop.  1503. 

Centre,  t.,  Indiana  co..  Pa.,  5  m.  8.  Indiana  bor.  Drain- 
ed by  Yellow  creek,  and  its  branch,  Twollck  creek,  which 
flow  8.  into  Blacklkck  creek.  It  contains  two  stores,  one 
woollen-factory,  four  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  tan- 
neries, one  academy,  33  students,  four  sellouts,  148  scholars. 
Pop.  1615. 

Claras,  t .  Union  county,  Pa.,  5  m.  8.W.  New  Berlin. 
Drained  by  Penn's  creek  and  Little  Mahonlaly  or  Middle 
creek.  It  contains  Centrevllle  v.  on  Ute  former,  and  Mid- 
dleburg  v.  on  the  latter.  It  has  five  stores,  three  grist- 
mills, six  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  three  tanneries,  three  dis- 
tilleries, one  pottery.   Pop.  1891. 

Centre,  t .  Butler  county,  Pn,  7  in.  N.W.  Butler  bor. 
Drained  by  branches  of  Conequenessing,  Muddy,  and  Slip- 
pery-rock creeks.  It  contains  two  stores,  four  grist  mill*, 
sewn  saw-mills,  four  distilleries,  one  tannery')  cap.,  $6000 ; 
eleven  schools,  36U  scholars.   Pop.  1834. 

Centre,  t..  Wood  co.,  O.  It  has  two  schools,  19  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  98. 

Centre,  L,  Morgan  co.,  O.  It  has  three  grist-mills,  one 
saw-mill,  seven  schools,  909  scholars.    Pop.  1171. 

Ceittee,  t-  Williams  co.,  O.  It  has  two  stores,  one 
school,  94  scholars.   Pop.  339. 

Centre,  l.,  Monroe  co.,  O.  It  has  173  scholars  In  schools. 
Pop.  9044. 

Centse,  t-  Mercer  co.,  O.   Pop.  159. 

Center,  t-  Guernsey  co-  O.  Situated  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  National  road.  It  has  four  schools,  104 
scholars.   Pop.  1159. 

Center,  Carroll  co.,  O.  It  has  three  schools,  66  schol- 
ars ;  and  contains  Carrol  I  ion  v.,  the  capital  of  the  county. 
Pop.  441. 

Centre,  U  Crawford,  co-,  O.  It  has  one  school,  13 
scholars.    Pop.  139. 

Centre,  t.,  Columbiana  co..  O.    Watered  by  Little  Bam 
vcr  river.   It  contains  the  village  of  New  Lisbon,  the  cap. 
of  the  county,  exclusive  of  which  It  has  three  schools,  103 
scholars.    Pop.  1707. 

Centre,  p.  t-  Grant  co-  la.,  67  m.  N.N.E.  Indlanopolis, 
568  W.    It  contains  three  schools,  71  scholars.    Pop.  1740. 

Centre.  I.,  Hancock  co-  In.   It  has  eight  stores,  two 
saw-mills,  one  tannery,  one  distillery,  two  schools,  QU  schol 
ars.    Pop.  799. 

Centre,  t-  Rush  co.,  la.  It  has  five  schools,  133  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  1385. 

Centre,  t-  Wayne  co..  Ia.  It  has  one  academy,  75  stu- 
dents, ten  schools,  318  scholars.   Pop.  3058. 

Crxtre,  t .  Marion  co-  Ia.  It  contains  Indlanopolis  v_ 
the  capital  of  the  state,  which  see. 

CENTRE  HARBOUR,  p.  t.  Belknap  eo..  N.  H-  41  m.  N. 
Concord,  599  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Squam  lake,  8.  by  Meas- 
ley  pond,  which  flows  Into  Wknnlplseogee  lake.  First  set- 
tled in  1765.  chartered  in  1777.  It  contains  three  churches, 
one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Unlversalist  j 
one  store,  two  saw-mills,  six  schools  SI  1  scholars.  Pop. 
579. 

CENTREVILLE.  p.  u,  Alleghany  co..  N.  Y.  965  m.  W. 
by  8.  Albany,  349  W.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist-mill, 
four  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  seven  schools,  936  scholars. 
Pop.  1513. 

Cxntrevu.lm.  p.  v.,  Washington  t-  Montgomery  eo-  O.. 
9  am.  S.  by  E.  Dayton,  75  m.  W.8.W.  Columbus.  468  W. 
It  contains  three  churches,  three  stores,  sixty  dwellings, 
and  about  450  Inhabitant*. 

Centreville,  p.  v-  capital  of  St-  Joseph  co.,  Mich,  130 
m.  W.8.W.  Detroit  587  W.  Situated  on  Prairie  river,  or 
Hog  creek.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  three  store*,  one 
flouring  mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  printing  office,  and  a  branch 
of  the  university  of  Michigan. 

Centreville.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Queen  Anne  co-  Md..  39 
m.  E.  by  N.  Annapolis,  79  W.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
Jail,  a  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  and  about  sixty 
dwellings.  —  ^ 

Centrevills.  p.  v.,  Fairfax  eo-  Va-  111  m.  >.  Rich 
mond,  98  W.   Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the  co.,  in  an  ele- 
vated and  commanding  position  ;  and  contains  a  Methodist 
church,  three  stores,  two  tanneries,  forty  dwellings,  and 
about  950  Inhabitants. 

Centreville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Bibb  co-  Ala..  38  m.  S.E. 
Tuscaloosa,  806  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Cahawba 
river,  at  the  lower  falls;  and  contains  a  court-house,  severs' 
stores,  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 

Crntreville,  p.  v..  capital  of  Hirkmin  ro  ,  Tenn..  54  m 
8.W.  Nashville,  378  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Duck 
river,  n  branch  of  Tennessee  river.  It  contain*  a  court-house. 
Jail,  a  church,  five  stores,  and  about  930  inhabitants. 

Centreville.  p.  »^  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  Ia-,  69  m  T. 
Indianopolls,  509  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  aide  of  White- 
water river,  on  the  National  road.   It  contain*  a  court- 
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,  jail,  on  ncndcmy,  several  stores,  a  printing  office,  and 
about  350  inhabitants. 

CEPHALONIA  (an.  Cephallenia),  an  lal.  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  tho  largest  of  those  composing  the  Ionian  re 
public,  near  Die  W.  coast  of  Greece,  opposite  the  gulf  of 
Patras ;  between  lat.  38°  3'  and  38°  W  N.,  and  long.  20°  91' 
and  2n  I''  K  -  in  N.  '/.-int.-,  ;»  in.  8.  Santa  Maura,  and 
64  m.  S.8.E.  Corfu.  Length.  N.N.W.  to  8.8.E.,  39  m.; 
breadth  very  unc<|ual.  Area,  344  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833)  56,450. 
It*  aspect  U  generally  mountainous  and  barren,  and  though 
aortic  spou  are  rich  and  fertile,  the  soil  to,  for  the  moat 
port,  only  scantily  spread  over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which 
the  country  consists.  The  shores  are  Indented  by  numer- 
ous bays,  of  which  that  of  Argosioli  in  the  8.W.  Is  the 
principal.  It  extends  for  seven  or  eight  miles  Inland,  and 
has,  in  most  parts,  deep  water  and  goat  anchorage.  In  the 
Interior  of  the  Island  on  elevated  range,  called  the  Black 
mountain,  runs  N.W.  to  8.E.,  the  highest  point  of  which 
(an.  M.  th.no*),  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Surface  generally  uneven ;  the  only  plain  is  in  the  8.W.. 
near  A  roost  oil,  which  Is  also  the  most  densely  inhabited! 
port  of  the  island.  Climate  mild ;  but  storms  and  heavy 
rains,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  earthquake!  an 
frequent.  In  1833,  the  island  contained  32,934  acre*  of 
cultivated,  and  189,786  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  Wheat, 
Indian  and  other  corn,  pulse,  currants,  olive  Oil,  wine,  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  salt,  constitute  the  chief  products.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  is  currants  ;  and  next  to  it.  nine  and 
oil.  When  Dr.  Holland  visited  Ccphalonia,  the  annual 
produce  of  currants  was  estimated  at  from  5.000,000  to 
6,000,000  lbs.  The  Valouea  oak  abounds.  Tenures  of  land 
arc  mostly  annual,  on  the  mttagrr  system.  Property  1< 
much  divided,  few  proprietors  having  a  revenue  of  X'1000 
Cephalonka  Is  divided  into  four  districts  |  sends  seven  mem- 
bers to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  one  to  the  senate. 
Argosioli  and  Lixuri  arc  the  chief  towns ;  they  are  situated 
on  either  side  the  bay  of  Argosioli.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
inlet  there  U  a  light-house;  and  at  Lixuri.  a  mole  for  the 
security  of  trading  vessels  has  been  recently  constructed. 
Near  Argosioli,  a  curious  undershot  water-mill  was  built 
by  an  English  merchant  In  1835.  The  ronds  were  formerly 
very  bad,  but  have  been  greatly  improved  since  the  Island 
has  been  placed  under  British  protection  Ccphnlonla  hnd. 
In  1833,  eleven  public  schools  attended  by  544  scholars,  and 
supported  by  the  government  at  an  annual  expense  of  £770 : 
there  were  besides  seventy-eight  private  schools,  with  1290 
students.  Most  of  the  pop.  belong  to  the  Greek  church  ; 
the  remainder  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  Lixuri  to  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholjr  bishop.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
Island  are  active,  enterprising,  noted  for  their  Industry  and 
commercial  spirit,  *'  bustling,  loquacious,  and  verbose  ;  and 
with  a  temper  disposed  to  litigation  and  Intrigue."  (Hot- 
land,  p.  40.)  A  great  number  of  them  ore  physicians  ;  and. 
like  many  other  of  their  countrymen,  emigrate  and  settle 
elsewhere.  The  island  was  anciently  known  by  several 
names ;  Thucydtdes  calls  It  Tetrapolis,  from  lis  four  prin- 
cipal cities;  Samoa,  Pall,  Krani,  nnd  Promts,  remains  of 
which  still  exist.  The  site  of  Samoa  exhibits  very  exten- 
sive rains,  among  which  many  medals,  va-e«.  statues,  fee. 
have  been  found,  and  I*.  Holland  traced  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Krani,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Argosioli,  In  al- 
most their  entire  extent.  Cephalonla  Udongedsuccessivily 
to  the  By mine  empire,  Normans,  Venetians,  Turks,  nnd 
Venetians  again  ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  l>y  the  French 
In  17W.  (Private  MS.  Report ;  Part.  Paperi.  1834;  Hob- 
hovft  and  Holland' '*  Trae.  in  the  Ionian  lit.,  &-t.) 

CERAM,  a  considerable  Island  of  the  E.  Archipelago 
(third  division),  chiefly  between  lal.  3°  and  4°  8..  and  long. 
1200  and  i3to  E. ;  length.  K.  and  W\.  about  185  in.  by  30  m. 
average  breadth  ;  area  5500  sq.  in.  A  mountain  chain 
runs  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  the  Island,  the  high- 
est peak  of  which  to  apparently  about  7000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sen.  Cenun  to  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
large  forests  of  sago-palm,  and  Its  line  woods  for  cabinet- 
work ;  In  one  portion  of  it  great  quantities  of  nutmegs  and 
doves  were  formerly  produced ;  but  the  trees  were  extirpa- 
ted by  the  Dutch  about  1657.  The  shores  of  Ceram  abound 
with  rare  and  beautiful  shells;  its  interior  is  peopled  by 
tribes  of  Horaforas.  (See  AartirrcLxao,  Eastbkn.)  A 
cluster  of  small  islands,  called  Ceram  I. ant.  lies  off  the  E. 
end  of  Ceram.   (  l/am,lt-n\<  E.  I.  a.:-..,  4-e.) 

CERES,  t..  M'Kcan  co„  Pa„  16  m.  N.W.  Smithport. 
Drained  by  Tunnangwant,  Willow,  Sugar,  and  Klnjua 
creeks.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  five  saw- 
mills, four  schools.  112  scholars.    Pop.  625. 

CERULEAN  SPRINGS,  p.  v„  Trigg  co.,  Ky.,  923  m. 
8.W.  by  W.  Frankfort,  II  m.  N. Cadis,  747  W.  Situated  on 
Muddy  fork  of  Little  river,  a  branch  of  Cumberland  river. 
About  100  persona  resort  here  every  season  for  health  or 
pleasure. 

CERET.  a  Iowa  of  France,  dep.  Pyrenees  Orlentnles, 
cop.  arrond.,  near  the  Tech.,  15  m.  8.8. VV.  Perplgnau.  and 
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5  m.  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Pop.  3302.  It  to  the  seal 
of  a  departmental  college  and  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  here  that  the  plenipotentiaries  met  to  tlx  the 
limits  between  Franco  and  Spain,  in  1600. 

CERIONOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Capltanata,  cap. 
rant..  23  m.  S.E.  Foggia.  Pop.  9000.  It  to  a  well-built 
town,  with  a  college,  several  convents,  and  a  hospital.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  In  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova gained  a  derisive  victory  over  the  French  forces  com- 
manded by  the  Due  de  Nemours,  who  was  killed  In  the 
action. 

CERIGO  (an.  CtoAera),  the  moat  southerly  of  the  seven 
principal  Ionian  Islands,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  others,  near  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Morea,  be- 
tween lat.  3<P  7'  and  36°  93'  N-,  and  long.  22°  52"  30"  and 
93°  7'  30"  E.  Length,  N.  to  H..  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  12 
m.  Area,  116  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833)  8760.  Surface  mount 
a) nous,  rocky,  nnd  mostly  uncultivated ;  but  some  parts  of 
It  produce  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  cotton.  Ilnx,  wine,  and  olive 
oU  ;  the  latter  of  which  to  highly  esteemed.  The  honey  of 
Cerigo  to  also  of  very  good  quality.  It  has  n  greater  num- 
ber of  horned  cattle  than  any  of  the  other  islands.  Tin 
shores  are  abrupt ;  the  sea  around  Cerigo  to  much  disturbed 
by  currents,  ami  gales  dangerous  to  shipping  are  frequent. 
The  beat  anchorage  to  at  St.  Nicolo,  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
principal  town  Is  Kapsnll,  at  the  S.  extremity,  with  a  pop. 
of  about  5000 ;  houses  mostly  of  wood  and  III  built.  Though 
now  comparatively  Insignificant.  Cythera  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  probably  of  wealth, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  ruins  still  ciuinl  In  various  parts 
of  the  Island.  It  was  the  birth  pi  at  <■  of  Helen,  nnd  sacred 
to  Venus,  In  honour  of  whom  a  ten  pie,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  iEneas,  was  erected.  (lArxhtr,  Mcmoire  tmr 
Venn*,  144.;  Cythera  was  originally  called  Perpkyru, 
from  the  nature  of  Irs  rocks.  It  was  lung  a  naval  station 
of  the  l«arcda*mnnlnn* ;  and  belonged  successively  to  Mo- 
redon,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Venice.  The  little  Island  of  Cer 
.gotto,  an  tigthti.  t  m,  long,  and  inhabl  ed  I)  about  thirty 
families,  lies  midway  between  Cerigo  and  Crete,  about  30 
m  from  either.    ■  .Vs.  Rem.  i  Part.  Paper*,  1834,  tie.) 

tT.RRETO,  a  town  ol  Naples,  prov.  Terra-dl-Lavoro. 
rap.  runt.,  on  the  declivity  of  Mont  Mntere,  near  the  Cusa 
no,  10  m.  E.S.E.  Pledlmonte.  Pop.  5000.  It  Is  well  built, 
and  Is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  In  the  province :  It 
has  a  line  cathedral,  ornamented  with  superb  pictures,  a 
rolleginte  rhurch,  three  convents,  a  seminar)  ,  two  montt- 
de-pieU,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth. 
In  1656,  It  was  wasted  by  the  plngue,  and  In  1688,  an  earth- 
quake destroyed  great  part  of  the  town. 

CKSSCA  t  ,  Hardin  co  ,  O.    Pop.  258. 

CERVERA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  on  an  em 
Inence,  57  m.  N.W.  Barcelona,  102  m.  E.  Saragossa.  Pop 
A0O0.  It  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence,  Is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  has  an  ancient  decayed  castle.  It  has  a 
church,  five  convents,  a  hospital,  and  five  colleges.  Soma 
of  it  -  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  to  a  Gothic 
building,  with  three  naves  ;  and  the  university,  established 
In  this  city  by  Philip  V„  to  a  large,  magnificent  structure. 
The  vicinity  produces  wine,  oil,  almonds,  grain,  pulse,  cat- 
tle, and  plenty  of  game.  The  prospect  from  the  town  Is 
very  line,  particularly  towards  the  extensive  plain  of  Urge  I 
on  the  W. 

CERVIA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  leg.  Forll,  near  the 
Adriatic,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal  III  m 
S.E.  Ravenna ;  lat.  44°  15*  49"  N.,  long.  12°  91'  7"  E.  Pop. 
3500 1  It  to  a  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  to  regularly  built ;  has 
a  cathedral  and  several  churches  and  convents.  To  the  W. 
of  the  town  to  a  vast  marsh,  called  the  Vallt  di  Cervta. 

CKSENA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  leg.  forli,  on  the 
Sano,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  10  m.  S.E.  Forll.  Pop. 
15.000.  It  to  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  to  well  built ;  has  a 
cathedral,  a  handsome  town-house,  fourteen  convents  for 
men,  and  seven  for  women,  a  seminary,  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, arts,  etc  with  silk  filatures,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine  and  hemp,  produced  In  Its  territory. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  scp-port  town  of  France,  dep.  He- 
rault,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  separating 
the  lagoou  of  Thnu  from  the  sea,  ond  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  fool  of  a  calcareous  hill,  which  advances  Into  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  15  m.  S.W. 
MootpeUer  ;  lat.  43°  <&  37"  N.,  long.  3°  41'  5"  E.  Pop. 
11,648.  The  town  Is  well  built,  hut  It  derives  Its  entire  Im 
portance  from  its  harbour,  and  from  Its  being  the  port,  on 
the  Mediterranean  side,  of  the  Canal  dtt  Midi.  The  harbour 
to  formed  by  two  lateral  moles,  with  a  breakwater  across 
the  entrance.  There  are  forts  on  both  these  moles,  and 
on  the  principal  Is  a  light  house,  the  lantern  being  elevated 
84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  to  perfectly 
safe  in  all  weathers  •  has  from  16  to  19  ft.  water,  and  can  ac- 
commodate about  400  sail  of  large  and  small  ships.  A  broad 
and  deep  canal  bordered  with  quays,  establishes  a  com- 
munication between  the  port  and  the  lagoon  of  Thau  ;  awl 
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consequent!) .  with  the  Canal  <lu  Midi  on  the  one  hud,  and 
with  the  canals  trading  to  Uk>  Rhone  on  the  other.  Celts 
is  the  cenue  of  a  (treat  deal  of  traffic,  particularly  of  the 
coasting  description  ;  and  from  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  March  freight*  are  generally  to  be  met 
with.  The  articles  of  ciport  and  import  are,  of  course, 
those  conveyed  thither  by  the  canal,  or  brought  thither  to  be 
carried  away  by  iu  About  36,000  tons  of  wine,  and  4000 
too*  of  brandy,  nre  annually  exported.  A  good  deal  of 
Benicarlo  wine  from  Spain,  for  mixing  with  claret  la  im- 
ported. It  has  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  a  school  of 
navigation,  an  exchange,  barracks,  theatre,  Ac.  (Ships  arc 
built  here,  and  there  are  Claw,  soap,  and  tobacco  works, 
with  distilleries,  and  a  manufactory  of  highly  esteemed  11- 
qouns.  The  fishery  of  sardines  is  successfully  carried  on 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  salt-works  on  the  adjoining  la 
goon  are  extensive,  and  furnish  employment  to  many  Indi- 
viduals. Cette  is  of  modern  dale,  having  been  founded  In 
IG66,  to  serve  as  a  port  to  the  great  canal.  ( Hugo,  art.  //«- 
rait  ;  Plan  af  Crtfs  ;  and  Private  Information.) 

CEUTA  (an.  Septum  or  Septa),  a  sea  port  town  of  N. 
Africa,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  coast  of  Morocco,  direct- 
ly opposite  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  8.E.  extremity  of  the 
straits,  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  stretching  about  3  m.  E-N.E. 
Into  the  Mediterranean,  and  having  a  capacious  bay  on  iu 
8.,  and  a  smaller  one  on  its  X.  side.  The  E.  part  of  the 
peninsula  i*  occupied  by  the  mountain  of  Alinlna.  on  the 
highest  |K>lnt  of  which  is  the  Castle  of  Ceuta.  M  m.  8.  by 
E.  from  Europa  Point;  InU  36°  54'  4'  if,  long.  5°  IT  VV. 
This  mountain,  which,  towards  the  sea,  is  fenced  round  by 
Inaccessible  rocks,  Is  t)  e  Jikyla  Proper  of  the  ancients,  and 
Is  famous  as  one  of  oe  pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  (Moat  Ca.pt)  being  the  other.  The  citadel,  a 
very  strong  fort.  Is  hew  across  the  narrowest  and  lowest 
part  of  the  peninsr.a,  at  its  Junction  with  the  mainland. 
The  town,  Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  he  declivity  of  the  mountain.  Pop.  (cx 
garrison)  9237.  t  ViHano.)  Ceuta  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  Gibraltar,  and,  like  it.  if  properly  garrisoned, 
would  lie  all  hut  impreguoMc.  It  is  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  cathedral,  two  con 
vents,  a  hospital,  <i  bagne  or  prison  for  criminals  employed 
<  m  thr  publ  ic  works ;  with  schools,  fcc.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
plnre  for  the  confinement  of  state  prisoners.  It  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  8|mm*h  pretidiot  or  settlements  In  Af- 
rica, and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  governor,  a  royal  tribunal, 
and  a  financial  iutendnnt.  Most  of  the  provisions  and  other 
i  ••rr-viii,  ■  .,  .pur,  ,J  |,,r  tli.  - ii p|  U  of"  th,-  n  ami  garrison 
tire  brought  from  Spain.  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1415.  Since  1540  It  lias  be 
longed  to  Spain.  It  has  been  several  times  besieged  by  the 
A«™ans,  especially  in  1097.    ( Miiiana  ;  Diet.  Oterr.) 

i.  .  VA  (IUU  Cf*a)'  M  M'  wwn  of  -v-  Iu,,y-  k-  8ar- 
illiiin.  pn»v.  Mundovi,  cap.  mand..  at  the  con  flue  nre  of  the 

SK?W"nw.i,h.thc  T*nn««".  I"  ni.  E.  by  X.  Mondovl.  Pop 
about  4000.  It  Is  built  nt  the  foot  of  a  rock,  formerly  snr 
mounted  by  a  castle,  which  was  used  as  a  stele  prison,  pre- 
viously to  its  destruction  by  the  French  revolutionary  forces. 
The  town  wns  formerly  surrounded  with  walls ;  but  these 
wt-re  In  great  part  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  ibeTanaro, 
in  1584.  It  contains  a  church,  and  several  convents:  some 
forces,  and  silk  factories  ;  and,  In  both  ancient  and  modem 

Trx '\n?£°,a  *******  f<*  k»  cheeses.  (Hampoldt,  4-t.) 
fl£2v£2  (an-  ntntu*i'  •         tataBd  belonging  to 

.real  Britain,  near  the  8.  extremity  of  Hindustan,  bearing 
the  like  relation  to  the  Indian  that  Sicily  does  to  the  Italian 
peninsula.  It  lies  between  lat_  5°  5t7  and  90  50"  N  and 
almost  entirely  between  long.  SOOaadflSP  E. ;  having  S.W, 

<■      ".„.!     in ;  8.  and  8.W.  tho  Indian  ocean,  and  E.the 

SySasT3  i-6  Tv.°f  »J«rcut  lengthwise  through 
the  middle.    Length,  X.  to       270  m. ;  average  breadth 

The  Coaits  on  the  N  and  ft.  W..  are  low  and  flat ;  those 
■■n  the  8  and  E.  bold  and  rocky,  and  in  some  |>Jnces  fence.) 
wiUi  reefs  in  many  parts  they  are  deeply  Indented  by  the 
tea.  and  present  some  largo  and  runny  small  harbours. 
Tnncomalee  harbour,  on  the  N  R.  coast,  is  one  of  the  finest 
anywhere  met  with.  Point  de  Galle,  in  the  8„  U  the  next 
in  Importance ;  the  inferior  harbours  are  Batticaloa.  Matu- 
re, and  Cnltura,  on  the  S.  and  E..  and  Negumbo.  Chilaw, 
ralprniren,  Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro,  on  the  W.  coasU. 
rat  deep  water  along  the  E.  shores  ad  mitt  the  «aie  im 
lirrmch  of  large  vessels,  but  the  harbours  on  the  X.  and 
.  w  '  tn  u"  of  *and3  mn*  "hallows,  whoso  position  varies 
«  lth  the  monsoons.  Columbo,  the  mnrif.  cap.,  has  merely 
a  roadstead,  which  li  practicable  for  large  ships  only  from 
the  [-ginning  of  Dec  lo  the  latter  end  of  March.  So  large 
a  number  of  mleu  causes  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
MMn  Islands,  promontories,  and  peninsulas;  of  the  latter 
,rinc^1      *■  Peninsulas  of  Jaflnaptam,  on  the  N.  W\, 
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and  that  of  Calpenteea,  on  the  W.  coast.  At  iu  N.  ex- 
tremity, especially,  the  shores  of  Ceylon  are  studded  with 
numerous  small  rocky  and  verdant  islets.  The  ridge  of 
sandbanks  called  Adam's  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  gulf  of 
Manaar  from  Ceylon  lo  the  Island  of  Ramissrram.  mar  the 
opiKsjile  coast  of  India,  is  connected  by  the  natives  with  a 
variety  of  curious  traditions,  and  forms  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  more  speedy  communication  with  the  continent,  by  iu 
hinderanee  to  navigation.  It  consists  of  loose  sand,  rest- 
ing on  firm  foundations,  but  constantly  varyiog  in  form 
iroiu  the  action  of  the  monsoons.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal openings  or  rlianneU  through  this  ridge  ;  ooc  near  the 
island  of  Mannar,  another  8  m.  farther  to  the  VV„  and  a 
third  about  11  in.  from  the  island  of  Rnmlsseraro  ;  but  all  of 
theui  ore  Impracticable  except  for  small  native  boats  in  fine 
weatlier,  and  even  then  the  navigation  Is  attended  with 
some  danger.  Near  these  openings  the  bank  rises  above 
the  water  Ibr  some  miles,  broken  occasionally  by  smaller 
channels,  but  towards  the  centre  it  is  mostly  covered  by 
water,  the  depth  of  which  does  not  in  any  part  exceed  a 
'"JL  teet-  B>  ^  llwl  nccowa*  (*ee  Jlrut.  Journ..  April 
1830)  attempts  at  enlarging  the  passage  between  RaniM- 
sentm  and  the  continent  are  now  in  progress. 

Interior.— Mountain*,  4-c— The  belt  of  country  along  the 
shore  surrounding  the  interior,  or  old  kingdom  of  Candy  la, 
for  the  most  part,  flat,  varying  In  width  from  8  to  30  m, 
nnd  in  the  X.,  to  nearly  80  m.;  its  extensive  green  plains 
giving  to  tho  shores  of  Ceylon  an  advantageous  ■npoar 
ance  when  contrasted  with  the  Imrren  and  sandy  shores  of 
Ho  oppiMtc  continent.  The  interior  consisu  d  Am  dis- 
tinct natural  divisions—  the  low  country  ,  the  hills,  and  the 
mountains.  The  centre  of  the  island  8.  of  lat.  80°  N  is 
occupied  by  an  extensive  table  land,  67  m.  in  length  by 
about  50  m.  in  width,  and  estimated  at  from  2000  to  3UI0 
■*boVe  tb*  *wu  The  interior  of  the  N.  and  central  di- 
visions consisu  of  ranges  of  mountains  running  mostly 
li.h.  and  S.H  .,  and  varying  from  1000  to  4000  ft.  above  the 
mm,  clothed  to  the  Mimmits  with  magnificent  forests,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  cataracts,  and  cascades. 
From  these  regions  various  conlcal-shnped  hills  rise  up  at 
intervals  to  an  additional  height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feel. 
The  most  conspicuous  summit  is  that  which  is  known  by 
the  name :  of  Adam's  Peak  (the  Sameaella  of  the  Smgnlesc). 

10  L".'  J^  "  "ad  l0!*' 800  W  ^  46  m-  CoamSS^tStm 
to  t.lj-J  It.  aU,v.  th.-  M-a.  .Namaii)  t  'ooli-Kaiidy.  the  next 
in  elevation,  is  about  5548  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  mountains  arc  generally  in  continuous  ranges,  and 
are  seldom  or  never  found  isolated.  This  region  la  skirted 
by  a  hilly  country,  from  10  to  20  m.  wide,  and  varylna  at 
elevation  from  100  to  500  ft.,  with  occasional  summits  of 
more  than  twice  that  height.  This  tract  is  destitute  of 
the  ravines  and  other  bold  features  of  the  mountainous 
Oountry. 

Hirer*  and  J^aket.— Ceylon  has  numerous  small  rivers 
and  perennial  streams ;  but  few  of  them  are  navlgahle,  even 
by  a  canoe,  to  many  miles  from  their  mouths.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Mahavilly-Ganga :  It  rises  near  the  highest  part 
of  the  central  table-land,  about  30  m.  8.  Candy ;  and  hav- 
ing received  many  tributaries,  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  8 
of  Triacomalee,  after  a  course  of  about  900  m.  It  Is  the 
only  river  navigable  for  any  considerable  distance.  The 
lieu  inoM  IdfNIMIitvgr  |,  th,  Kulani Cunga,  Which  has 
Its  source  in  the  country  nt  the  foot  of  Adam's  Peak,  and 
empties  itsell  Into  Hie  ocean  by  several  mouths  in  the 
nelghUmrhood  of  Col  tun  bo  :  it  Is  made  considerable  use  of 
for  internal  traffic. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  In  the  interior 
the  lorgest  being  no  more  than  4  m.  across;  but  along  the 
E.  coast,  from  Bntticaloo  northward,  there  are  several  ex- 
ten-ive  lagoons,  which,  by  means  of  artificial  channels,  are 
mule  serviceable  to  traffic:  othrr  lagoons  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Negumbo  and  Columbo.  {Dan',  ••fc- 
tount  of  *e  Interior  of  teuton,  trc^  p.  1^5;  i'ercivaTt  Ac- 
count i  t.,  p.  55-60.) 

Otology  and  Minerals.— The  rocks  met  with  in  Ceylon 
>r.  n..,-!U  primiUM'  mid  ronsiM.  with  little  exception  .,f 
granite  or  gneiss,  with  large  veins  of  quartz,  hornblende 
and  a  snow-white  dolomite ;  limestone  occurs  only  in  JarT- 
nnpntam,  and  the  X.  districts.  A  belt  of  gray  or  Mark 
sandstone,  together  with  coral  formations,  nearly  eneom 
geseas  the  whole  Island.  The  upper  soil  is  in  general  san- 
1  mixture  nt  clay,  and  ehicflv  derived 


dy.with  but  a 

from  the  disintegration  of  primitive  rocks:  the  cinnamon 
soil  near  Columbo  Is  |ierfectly  white,  and  consists  of  para 
quartz.  Ceylon  to  rich  in  valuable  minerals;  lis  metaliu 
produciB  arc,  however,  comparatively  unknown :  ore*  of 
Iron,  lead,  tin.  nnd  manganese,  nre  found  In  the  Interior,  bat 
are  made  little  use  of:  plumbago  is  the  only  article  -nvnt 
these  which  has  become  of  any  commercial  Importance. 
Mines  of  quicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  the  Dutch. 
It  has  numerous  gems;  and  common  salt  beds  a  re  fimnd  lo 
various  places.   No  volcanoes  exist  in  Ceylon,  nor  are  mln- 
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era  I  water*  very  abundant;  bat  they  an  met  with  near 
Trincomalee. 

Cttmatt. — The  mountain  ranee*  which  separate  Ceylon 
almost  completely  into  two  parti,  by  arresting  the  course  of 
the  monsoons,  occasion  a  radical  difference  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  climate  of  the  E.  and  W.  parts,  whole  Hoods 
of  rain  deluging  the  island  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
the  native*  are  carefully  hoarding  all  the  water  left  from 
previous  inundations.  In  the  8.  and  B.W.  the  climate  is 
moist,  temperate,  and  similar  to  that  of  Malabar :  In  the  E. 
and  8.E.  It  is  hot  and  dry,  and  more  like  that  provnlent  on 
the  Coromandel  canst  The  S.W.  monsoon  huts  from 
April  to  Sept. ;  the  N  K.  from  Nov.  to  Feb.  |  In  the  interve- 
ning months  the  winds  are  variable.  The  H.W.  monsoons 
are  usually  accompanied  by  violent  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain,  which  sometimes  extend 
themselves  to  the  central  table  land,  especially  in  March 
and  April ;  but  this  high  region  is  generally  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  cither  monsoon,  ami  both  11*  winds  and  tempera- 
Cure  are  greatly  modified  by  it*  own  physical  character,  the 
directions  of  its  principal  ridges,  tec  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  during  the  year  lis  about  three  times  as  great  as 
In  England ;  the  rains  being,  though  not  more  frequent,  far 
heavier,  so  much  so  that  a  fall  of  |  or  even  3  Inches  In  34 
hours  is  not  uncommon :  84  inches  is  the  annual  estimate 
in  the  alpine  region,  and  100  inches  at  Columbo.  The  sea 
sons  depend  more  on  the  monsoons  than  on  the  course  of 
the  sun  :  and  the  coolest  season  is  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice, while  the  H.W.  monsoon  prevsils.  The  heat  is,  how- 
ever,  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year,  and  much  less 
oppressive  than  on  the  continent  of  India.  Along  the  coast  i 
the  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  80°  Pahr. ;  at  fiandy,  ! 
1487  it.  above  the  sea.  It  U793;  at  Columbo  the  annual  | 
variation  I*  from  780  to  86° ;  at  Oalle,  70°  to  90° ;  at  Trlneo- 
mallee,  74°  to  91°.  Ear  a  tropical  country,  Ceylon  has  a 
comparatively  salubrious  climate ;  but  some  of  ihe  less  In- 
habited parts,  and  the  low,  wooded,  hilly  country  between 
the  mountains  and  the  see  ore  highly  Insalubrious.  Near 
Columbo  and  Trincomalee,  where  the  Jungle  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  land  drained,  the  country  has  been 
rendered  perfectly  healthy.  The  prevalent  diseases  are 
those  afire  ling  the  liver  and  Intestines,  often  accompanied 
by  fever :  diseases  of  the  lungs,  urinary  organs,  and  ner- 
vous system,  are  very  rare :  gout  is  unknown.  Elephanti- 
ists,  Lichen  tropicus,  and  other  cutaneous  complaints,  are 
sommon.  The  small-pox  was  formerly  very  destructive, 
but  is  now  guarded  against  by  vaccination,  to  which  the 
natives  raise  no  objection ;  measles  and  hooping-cough 
both  occur  In  a  mild  form.  The  beri-beri  ( Hydrn*  asthma- 
tie**)  is  a  disease  nearly  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  <  Hamilton" t 
Htndv<tan,  Arc.  vol.  II. ;  Uavy,  p.  33-77,  477-496.) 

Vtgttakit  products  arc  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
most  important,  next  to  rice  and  other  grain,  Is  the  rlnna 
nion  i  I. nuns  Cinnamomum),  called  by  the  Hlngalese  eornn- 
si**,  which  here  arrives  at  Its  greatest  perfection,  and  has 
always  been  a  chief  article  of  export :  it  grows  only  In  Ceylon 
and  Cochin  China.  It  delights  In  a  poor,  sandy  soli,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  Is  almost  exclusively  conAned  to  the 
8.E.  part  of  the  island,  between  Negambo  and  Malum.  In 
the  N.,  where  the  climate  Is  dry  and  sultry.  It  Is  totally  un- 
known, and  all  endeavours  to  propagate  It  at  Balavla,  In 
the  islands  of  the  W.  Indies,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Tinnevclly,  have  signally  failed.  In  Its  wild  state,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  80  or  30  ft,  and  bears  a  white  blossom  in 
January :  while  In  bloom,  the  cinnamon  forests  have  a  very 
beautiful  appearance ;  but  the  aroma  of  the  plnnt  resides 
wholly  in  the  bark,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  Is  not 
near  so  great  as  strangers  have  been  led  to  believe.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree  flourishes  with  singular  vigour,  and  is  of 
greater  Importance  to  the  native  population  than  the  cinna- 
mon, as  almost  every  part  of  the  tree  is  converted  into  arti- 
cles of  food  or  domestic  use :  the  best  trees  produce  from  30 
to  100  nuts  annually,  and  grow  so  close  to  the  sea  that  the 
roots  are  even  washed  by  Its  surge.  The  Palmyra  palm 
grows  principally  in  the  N.  of  the  Island,  and  its  produce  Is 
scarcely  of  lese  importance  than  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  ; 
it  furnishes  toddy,  a  kind  of  milk,  material  for  bags,  ropes, 
fcr.,  and  its  leaves  serve  for  writing  paper.  The  talipot  - 
palm.  the  leaves  of  which  are  large  enough  to  shelter  ninny 
Indivldunls,  grows  luxuriantly  here,  though  rare  on  the 
continent  of  India.  The  breadfruit -tree  attains  nn  immense 
size ;  cotton  Is  not  equal  to  that  of  India :  coffee  is  exten- 
sively cultivated ;  indigo  is  found  wild,  but  It*  culture  is 
neglected;  the  areca  and  betel  nut  as  well  as  tobacco,  all 
of  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  grow  abundantly :  the 
cardamom  seeds  are  inferior  to  those  of  Mnlabar.  Cumlae 
and  gnmboge  are  also  produced  In  this  island.  The  flora 
of  Ceylon  is  not  so  extensive  as  beautiful  and  various:  the 
rose,  pink,  mignonette,  fcc,  are  a.«  fragrant  ax  in  England, 
and  the  jessamine  much  more  so ;  the  glonoia  suprrba  and 
amaryllls  grow  In  profusion,  and  the  jnmba,  or  rose-apple, 
strews  the  ground  with  Its  scarlet  blossom*.  (Hamilton'* 


Hindustan,  vol.  11.;  Htirrt  Jfarrativt,  11L.  143-143  tXc. , 
Partivai,  p.  319-337.) 

Animals. — Ceylon  has  been  from  nn  early  period  celebra 
ted  for  its  breed  of  elephants,  which,  though  inferior  in  sine 
to  those  of  other  countries,  are  more  valued,  from  their 
greater  strength  and  docility.  The  chase  of  these  animal* 
has  always  been  with  the  Hlngalese  on  object  of  great  Im- 
portance ;  but  the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  pur- 
sued has  greatly  diminished  their  number*,  and  they  are 
now  chiefly  conAned  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  districts.  *Thr 
royal  tiger  Is  not  met  with,  but  bears,  leopards,  the  chela 
(a  small  species  of  leopard),  bya-nas.  Jackal*,  and  tiger  cat*, 
are  numerous ;  besides  elk*,  deer,  gazelles,  buflkloe*,  wild 
hogs,  monkeys,  fee.  Near  Jaffna  a  large  baboon  Is  very 
abundant  and  fearless :  a  large  variety  or  the  monkey  tribe, 
porcupines,  raccoons,  armadllloes.  squirrels,  and  mungouses 
are  met  with.  There  are  no  foxes  ;  bat  the  flying  fox,  and 
rats,  are  very  common  and  troublesome.  Pheasants,  snipes, 
red  legged  partridges,  pigeons,  peacock*,  and  a  great  variety 
of  birds ;  with  serpent*,  alligators,  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts, 
are  Abundantly  plentiful.  The  Ashing  of  the  pearl  oyster 
is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

People. — The  pop.  of  Ceylon,  exclusive  of  the  vnrioui 
colonists  who  have  at  different  times  possessed  themselves 
of  ihe  coasts,  may  be  divided  Into  four  classes:  1st  the  na- 
tive Hlngalese  or  Ccylonese,  who  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  those  occupying  the  Candinn  territories,  and  those  of 
the  coasts :  'Jd,  the  Moors,  who  are  found  In  all  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  form  the  chief  population  of  the  district  of  Pul- 
tam  ;  3d,  the  Veddahs,  a  savage  race,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  aborigines,  and  Inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  and 
unexplored  fastnesses,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature ;  4th,  the 
Malabar  und  other  Hindoos,  who  are  chiefly  conAned 
to  the  N.  and  E.  coasts.  The  Singalece  of  the  coasts, 
whose  complexion,  features,  language,  and  manners  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Maldivians,  are  about  5  ft  8  In.  In 
hr-tght  of  a  slim  figure  and  fair  complexion,  especially  the 
women  !  they  are  represented  as  remarkably  mild,  bashful, 
and  timid,  and  rather  deficient  in  intellect  The  Candian 
Ceylonese  are  in  all  respects  superior  to  those  of  the  coast*, 
and  dlfler  from  Europeans  less  In  feature  than  In  colour ; 
they  are  taller,  better  made,  and  more  robust  than  the  Shv 
galcse ;  and.  Air  Indian*,  are  stout,  with  large  chests  and 
broad  shoulders.  They  have  small  bones,  rather  short  but 
muscular  leg*  and  thighs,  and  small  hands  and  feet;  beads 
well  formed,  and.  like  those  of  other  Asiatic*,  longer  than 
those  of  Eurojienns  ;  features  often  handsome.  The  colour 
of  their  skin,  eyes,  and  hair,  varies  from  brown  to  black : 
they  have  a  profusion  of  hair,  which  Is  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  considerable  length.  The  Candian  character  differs  es- 
sentially from  that  of  the  Hlngalese,  having  none  of  the 
eflrmlnney  and  timidity  which  distinguish  the  latter,  and 
there  Is  a  certain  haughtiness  and  independence  in  their 
whole  bearing  and  demeanour.  They  will  not  generally, 
however,  attack  an  enemy  In  the  open  field ;  but  resort  to 
ambush,  in  the  same  manner  a*  the  Hlngalese.  Indolence, 
hypocrisy,  and  revenge  may  be  regarded  as  national  vices. 
Home  trait*  may  be  recognised  a*  common  to  the  natives  at 
Ceylon  with  the  Bengalcse,  but  they  are  still  more  closely 
allied,  both  in  physical  and  moral  characteristics,  as  well 
as  language,  religion,  and  traditions,  with  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,  and  especially  the  Blrmcsc.  The  Malabars  of 
Ceylon  dlfler  but  little  In  any  respect  from  those  of  the 
continent,  though  varying  somewhat  In  their  manners  nnd 
customs.  They  retain,  In  great  measure,  the  religion  and 
language  of  their  cogeners  of  8.  India,  and  arc  much  less 
numerous  Hum  formerly  The  Mt«>ri  hnvc  u  lr:idiin>n  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  a  tribe  of  the  posterity  of  Ha 
shem,  expelled  by  Mohammed  from  Arabia.  They  retain 
many  customs  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Of  the  Veddahs  little  more  Is  known  than  that  they 
chiefly  Inhabit  the  great  forests  which  extend  from  the  8. 
to  the  E.  and  N..  and  also  the  most  Inaccessible  parts  of  the 
central  table-land,  having  neither  clothing  nor  hnbitnuons, 
subsisting  upon  wild  fruits  and  animals,  and  having  the 
branches  of  large  trees  for  their  resting  places.  They  are 
conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  portiim  of  the  original  inlinbi 
tants,  who,  upon  the  Invasion  of  the  island,  retreated  to  the 
Inaccessible  haunts  in  which  they  arc  now  found.  They 
are  divided  into  two  tribes:  the  Village  and  the  Forest 
Veddahs ;  the  former,  who  arc  the  most  civilized,  occasion- 
ally go  down  Into  the  lower  districts  to  exchange  theli 
game  and  cattle  for  rice,  cloth,  iron,  ate.  They  live  In 
nuts,  and  cultivate  the  ground ;  though,  in  common  with 
their  more  savage  brethren,  they  seek  their  chief  subsist 
ence  In  the  forests.  They  are  peaceable  and  inoffensive, 
never  commencing,  although  easily  persuaded  to  Join  In 
any  Insurrection;  and  in  times  of  disturbance  they  havt 
occasionally  been  employed  as  mercenaries. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of  Dutch,  Por 
tuguesc,  and  English  colonists:  some  Cadres  and  Javan 
ese;  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsce  traders;  and  a  varlou* 
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pop.,  sprung  from  the  Intermixture  of  these  with  each  other 
nnd  with  the  native  race*.  The  burghers,  many  of  whom 
All  public  offices  and  subordinate  situation*  under  govem- 
incni  R-e  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  hall-caste*. 
The  distinctions  of  caste  are  recognised,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces scrupulously  preserved,  by  the  Ceylooese  ;  but  they 
respect  them  only  In  their  civil,  rejecting  their  religious  In- 
rlucneea. 

Till  latterly,  the  pop.  had  bean  diminishing  fur  four  or  five 
centuries ;  but  a  considerable  Increase  has  taken  place  In 
the  pop.  of  the  maritime  provinces  during  the  last  few- 
years.  Several  parts  of  the  interior  nre,  however,  very 
thinly  peopled,  there  being,  in  some  districts,  not  more  thnn 
4,  5,  or  6  persons  to  a  square  mile.  In  the  central  prov.  the 
pop.  is  dense  in  certain  parts ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  country  round  Candy,  and  the  districts  of  Ouvn  and 
Mattele,  seven  eighths  of  the  ground  Is  covered  with  woml 
and  jungle,  and  nearly  unpeopled.  (Davy;  Hamilton ; 
Mod.  Trav^  vol.  x. ;  Journal  of  Jtiiotic  Society,  Calcutta. 
I1L,  337.) 

Ceylon  U  now  divided  Into  five  provinces,  the  area  and 
pop.  of  which,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1835,  are— 
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.Qrriculture,  •'.  t. — In  1636  it  was  calculated  that  about 
1 ,97b, 000  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  or  in  pasture,  and 
J  -! -  000  acres  leA  waste  :  of  the  former.  464,280  acies 
were  sown  with  paddy,  108,460  acres  with  fine  grains,  and 
1,070,480  acres  were  in  pasture,  la  the  same  year  there 
were  nearly  600,000  horned  cattle,  and  less  than  100,000 
sheep  and  goats.  The  tract  of  country  near  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  Is  only  in  some  parts  (It  for  tillage,  the  ground  for 
many  miles  exposing  only  a  barren  and  naked  surface.  The 
•oil  of  the  central  parts  is  capable  of  producing  luxuriant 
crops  were  it  properly  cultivated.  All  products  requiring  a 
moist  soil  ana  climate  flourish  most  in  the  8.W.,  and  rice 
1«  grown  chiefly  in  the  level  lands  there  or  In  the  valleys 
of  the  hill  teglon,  but  often  also  on  the  slopes,  on  account 
of  the  facilities  they  present  for  irrigation.  Around  the 
fields,  on  the  level  lands  Intended  for  lis  reception,  small 
embankments,  about  3  ft  in  height,  are  raised,  and  water 
let  In  upon  them ;  they  arc  afterward  trodden  over  by  buf- 
faloes or  turned  up  with  a  sort  of  light  plough.  On  the  hill 
slopes  the  rice-fields  are  dammed  up,  and  form  a  succession 
of  terraces,  for  irrigating  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
sometimes  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  mountain  sides,  and 
let  off  from  one  terrace  to  another,  as  the  state  of  the  grain 
requires  it.  There  are  two  ricc-hnrvests  during  the  year: 
the  first  crop  Is  sown  from  July  to  October,  and  reuped 
from  January  to  March ;  the  second  Is  sown  from  March  to 
May,  and  reaped  from  August  to  October.  What  Is  called 
a  plough  consists  of  a  piece  of  crooked  timber  shod  with 
Iron,  which  tears  rather  than  ploughs  up  Uie  ground.  After 
the  first  ploughing.  Uie  fields  are  flooded  ;  then  ploughed 
again,  and  carefully  weeded.  Rice  is  industriously  eullivn 
ted  by  the  Malabars  of  the  N.  and  X.E.  districts,  but  the 
produce  Is  Insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  island, 
and  large  quantities  are  annually  imported  from  both  the 
Malnbar  and  Coroniandcl  coasts.  Hemp  Is  raised  In  abun- 
dance, the  sandy  soli  of  the  maritime  districts  being  well 
adapted  for  It.  Cotton  of  different  sorts  grows  with  the 
greatest  facility,  the  buds  ripening  within  four  month-  after 
being  sown.  Each  village  or  hut  has  Its  sugar  and  tobacco 
plantation .  coffee  Is  raised  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Aa  clnnnmon  forms  a  chief  article  of  export  and  revenue 
in  Ceylon,  Its  cultivation  Is  one  of  great  Interest,  and  is  con 
ducted  with  much  care.  The  neighbourhood  of  Col  umbo  is 
particularly  favourable  for  Its  growth,  being  well  sheltered, 
and  having  a  high  and  equable  temperature.  About  9000 
acres  of  kind,  chiefly  n.  ir  tint  t>wn,  nr«  laid  out  In  cinna- 
mon plnL-iti(>tia,ftinil>liing  employment  to  30.000  individuals, 
and  latterly  yielding  annually  aliout  300.000  |iounds  of  bark, 
worth  XI 38,000  sterling.  In  its  wild  state,  the  plant  gTOWs 
to  the  size  of  a  large  apple-tree;  but  when  cultivated,  is 
not  allowed  to  attain  In  more  than  10  or  13  ft.  In  height,  af- 
ter seven  or  eight  years'  growth.  May  and  June  are  the 
meuths  for  stripping  the  bark  from  the  plant,  which  b  done 
by  two  methods.  In  the  first,  the  rough  bark  is  removed 
with  knives,  and  the  inner  rind  stripped  off  by  n  |ieculiarly- 
•haped  instrument;  by  the  other  method,  the  outer  bark  Is 
not  artificially  removed,  but  the  process  of  fermentation 
which  the  strips  undergo  when  tied  together  in  large  quan- 
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lilies  spontaneously  removes  it.  The  bark.  In  drying,  gradn 
ally  contracts,  and  rolls  itself  into  a  quill-llke  form ;  and 
after  being  subsequently  dried  In  the  sun.  the  smaller  an 
Inserted  into  the  larger  pieces,  and  the  whole  are  made  ui 
into  bundles  of  about  30  lbs.  weight.  Layers,  shoots,  and 
transplanted  stuui|«  are  the  hc*t  mean*  of  extending  the 
growth  of  tht  ci tin  a hoi n  /'.'.: 'i r. 

Wages  are  considerably  higher,  and  ■siirlatoni  propor- 
tionally dearer,  in  Ceylon  than  in  Bengal  |  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  class  vary,  ia  different  parts,  from  ftst.  per  day,  in 
Col  umbo,  to  3d.,  and  4Jd.  per  day  in  the  Interior,  the  gov- 
ernment having  Interfered  to  Ax  this  ratio ;  but  higher  wa- 
ges are  demanded  from  and  given  by  private  employers, 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  possess  small  portions  of  land,  rarely  derive  their  sup- 
port from  it  exclusively,  but  employ  themselves  In  fisheries, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  the  petty  traffic  of  the  country  ; 
the  wages  of  mechanics  and  artizan*  are  proportionally 
higher  than  those  of  the  labouring  population,  but  still  very 
moderate.  A  very  minute  subdivision  of  property  often  ex- 
ists, and  the  inheritance  of  one  person  will  sometime  con- 
sist of  9  lOths  of  a  seer  of  rice  land,  S-12tha  of  the  produce 
of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  2-3ds  of  that  of  a  jack-tree.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  peasantry'  of  Ceylon  are  thought  by 
Colonel  Colebrook  to  be  generally  In  better  circumstances 
than  those  of  the  adjoining  continent.  They  are  not  under 
either  a  aemlndary  or  ryoiwnrry  settlement,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  government  on  the  land  rarely  exceed  1-lOth 
part  of  the  produce,  and  are  sometimes  lew.  Under  the 
Candyan  government,  the  tenures  of  land  were  of  three 
kinds.  Home  lands  belonged  wholly  to  the  sovereign  ;  oth 
ers  were  cultivated  by  Individuals  at  a  government  rent  of 
some  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce ;  and  others,  again, 
were  granted  as  payment  for  the  performance  of  specific 
service*  to  the  head  men  of  different  districts,  chiefs.  Ice., 
and  reverted  again  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  such  indi- 
viduals. The  latter  could  neither  be  mortgaged  nor  alienn 
ted ;  the  second  class  of  lands  might  be  transferred  In  any 
way  as  long  as  Ihe  permanent  rent  continued  to  be  paid. 
The  lands  belonging  to  the  sovereign  himself  were  cultiva- 
ted on  his  account,  or  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
sometimes  brought  a  rent  of  1  3d  or  half  the  produce.  The 
plan  of  redeeming  the  whole  rent,  nbovc  l-10th  |>  ■  r t  of  the 
produce,  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  government  with 
much  success,  and  in  those  districts  where  the  practice  has 
prevailed  the  revenue  has  Increased  rattier  than  diminish- 
ed :  for  more  lands  having  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
1-10  part  of  the  crops  now  yields  as  much  as  I-3d  or  1-tth 
part  formerly  did.  Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous. 
The  horse  is  a  degenerate  breed,  and  not  aboriginal :  oxen, 
though  small,  are  well  tasted,  and  the  chief  food  of  the 
British  troops,  though  eaten  by  none  else:  poultry  of  all 
kinds  are  nhundant.  (Report*  am  tk*  Afoirt  of  the  1  I. 
Comp.,  Evid.  of  Sir  .1.  Johnston.  Cot.  Coltorooke,  ire.) 

Pearl  Fishoty.—  The  pearl  fishery  in  Uie  bay  of  Con- 
datchy  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly,  but  Is  now 
free,  and  forms  an  annual  and  profitable  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coast.  The 
pearl  banks  are  formed  by  coral  ridges  from  6  to  10  m.  off 
shore,  and  of  a  variable  depth,  but  commonly  from  3  to  7 
fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  oysters  are  attached  by 
fibrous  bands  to  these  ridges,  from  within  a  short  time  of 
their  bursting  from  the  egg,  to  about  six  and  a  half  years 
old,  when  they  lose  their  hold,  and  drop  to  the  sandy  bot- 
tom, where  they  lie  in  heaps.  Boon  after  attaining  the  age 
of  seven  years,  the  animals  are  said  to  perish.  Aa  many  as 
sixty  pearls  have  been  found  in  one  oyster  :  but  such  in- 
stances are  rare,  as  is.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  pearls  gener- 
ally ;  and  it  la  said  that  oysters  are  cheaper  during  the  wnsou 
at  Arippo  than  at  Feversham  or  Colchester.  During  the 
November  calms,  the  banks  are  examined,  and  samples 
of  the  oysters  sent  to  the  government,  who  advertise  on 
what  bank,  and  by  how  many  boats,  the  next  fishery  Is  to 
be  conducted.  The  season  commences  In  February  and  fin- 
ishes in  April :  six  weeks,  or  two  months  at  the  utmost,  is 
the  time  allowed  for  its  continuance.  Each  of  the  boats 
carries  a  tindml,  or  master,  and  33  men.  10  of  whom  arc 
divers,  and  relieve  each  other,  5  divers  being  constantly  at 
work  during  the  hours  of  fishing.  After  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  boats,  the  oysters  arc  left  to  open  spontaneously,  die, 
and  rot;  the  stench  of  their  putrefaction  tilling  the  air  for 
many  miles  round  Condatchy,  till  it  is  sw  ept  off  by  the  S.W. 
monsoons.  The  Ceylon  pearls  arc  whiter  than  those  of 
Ormuz,  or  the  Arabian  roast ;  and  the  natives  are  extr 
ly  expert  In  rutting  and  drilling  them.  Upward  of  16,0 
of  pearl  oysters  were  taken  In  1K36.  The  usual  Ccylc 
boats  are  tike  the  catamaran  of  Madras  and  other  parts  of 
the  penlnsuln.  A  great  number  of  chank  shells  are  found, 
and  exported  to  India  from  the  N.  shores  of  Ceylon. 
(Rarchenbrrgm.  Dr^  In  Martin's  Statistics,  p.  400  ;  Vtrci 
vol.  p.  86-100;  Murf.  in  Philo.  Tranr..  in..  3.) 
Bait  Is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its  manufacture,  la 
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•eeways  and  pits  on  the  sea  •bore  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
cxtrnt  In  the  V  and  F...  where  It  Is  of  fine  quality,  and  may 
he  procured  In  greater  abundance  than  the  government  re- 
quires, or  has  been  able  to  collect.  Col.  Colebrooke  believes 
that,  before  the  Dutch  monopoly  existed,  this  coast  supplied 
Bengal  with  salt;  and,  indeed,  the  Ceylon  salt  may  be  im- 
ported at  Calcutta  for  two  thirds  the  price  of  the  salt  pro- 
duced in  India.  There  are  no  other  manufactures  of  any 
extent  or  importance,  If  we  except  that  of  arrack,  which  Is 
distilled  from  the  blossoms  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  as  toddy 
and  jughery  are  from  the  juice;  while  rope*  brushes,  bas- 
kets, broom*  matting,  ratters,  thatch  for  cottages,  ate,  are 
obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  tree,  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  oil  now  In  extensive  use  in  England.  Two 
steam-engines  have  recently  been  established  by  a  mercan- 
tile house  at  Col  umbo  for  the  expression  of  the  latter. 
Saltpetre  is  made  from  the  rhippings  of  rocks  in  which  ni- 
trate of  lime  is  prevalent,  mixed  with  wood  ashes ;  the  mix- 
ture washed,  and  the  liquor  cvnporntcd  to  a  concentrated 
solution,  and  suffered  to  crystallize.  Lime  of  a  moot  admi- 
rable quality,  and  possessing  a  power  of  adhesion  much 
greater  than  that  procured  from  shells,  is  made  by  burning 
the  coral  found  upon  the  shores.  Gunpowder  Is  made  by 
a  rude  process :  the  native  pottery  is  coarse  and  unglazed. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  In  weaving;  the  loom  is 
hat  similar  to  the  primtUve  loom  of  Ireland :  nil  the 
ised  are  of  domestic  manufacture ;  no  muslins  are 
nor.  Indeed,  anything  but  ronrsc  cottons,  and  some 
silks.  Kude  images  and  implement*  of  husbandry  are  made 
i  native  metals,  and  the  Hingalese  can  wurk  with  dex- 
and  taste  in  gold  and  silver.  They  are  generally 
capable  of  setting  gems  than  cutting  them  ;  and  excel 
In  the  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware.  {Davf.  p.im5-2uV ; 
Htportf  on  F..  I.  Affair »,  A-e.) 

Trade — During  the  last  few  years,  since  the  Dutch  mono- 
poly system  has  been  abandoned,  both  the  Internal  traffic 
njid  foreign  trade  have  greatly  Increased.  The  value  of  the 
imports  Into  the  Island  in  1835  amounted  to  £352.077,  and 
thai  of  exportH  in  the  same  year  to  £199.268.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
port and  export : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  clilef  import  is  grain,  mostly  rice 
from  India.  The  tobacco  of  Ceylon  is  In  great  demand  in 
the  8.  of  India,  especially  at  Travanoore ;  it  Is  sent  also  to 
Cochin  and  other  parts  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  Sumatra: 
tn  the  latter  It  is  exchanged  for  areca-nuta  and  rice;  al 
Cochin  for  pepper,  rice,  and  specie.  Coffee  has  hitherto 
been  sent  mostly  to  Great  Britain  and  India;  the  first  ex 
port  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  YV.  Indies  took  place  in  Nov., 
1638.  Besides  coffee,  cinnamon  and  cocoa-nut  oil  are  the 
prinripal  exports  to  Great  Britain.  Under  the  government 
of  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon 
plant,  that  spice  wan  strictly  monopolised,  and  revere  laws 
were  enacted  against  those  who  cut  down  or  peeled  trees 
without  the  cognisance  of  government,  though  on  their  own 
property.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  late  governor.  Sir  H. 
YV.  Horton,  the  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1833;  but  the 
advantages  that  would  naturally  have  grown  out  of  this 
wise  measure  have  been  counteracted  by  laying  a  duty  of 
oo  less  than  3*.  per  lb.,  or  300  per  cent.,  ad  vo/errst,  on  the 
exported  article!  This  oppressive  duly  amounts  almost  to 
a  prohibition  of  export;  hinders  a  taste  from  being  formed 
for  the  article  in  other  countries,  and  confines  in  growth 
1  the  trade  in  it  to  perhaps  l  lOUi  part  of  what  it  would 
mount  to.  A  great  desire  Is  manifested  on  the 
.  Irt  of  the  government  to  render  salt  an  important  article 
of  trade,  and  It  may  be  exported  free  of  duty. 

There  is  a  canal  between  Cnlpenteen  and  Col  umbo,  by 
which  cargoes  are  conveyed  during  the  8. W.  monsoon.  A 
fine  road  has  been  constructed  from  Columbo  to  Candy,  on 
which  a  mnil  conru  runs;  carriage-roads  also  extend  from 
Columbo  N.  to  Chilaw,  and  8.  to  Mature.  Many  rapid  and 
nnfordablr  streams  have  had  iron  and  wooden  bridges 
thrown  across  them,  among  which  is  that  of  Paradeinia, 
across  the  Muhavilly-Ganga,  which  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  with  a  span  of  305  ft.,  principally  composed  of  satin- 
wood. 

The  English  weights,  measures,  and  money*  are  becom- 
ing universal  In  Ceylon. 

Tk*  Public  Htrrnur,  in  1835,  was  as  follows.  (Cepkn 

,  1837.) 


Sea  customs  {export  ar.d  Import  duties,  ate)  £114.394 

Cinnamon  and  cinnamon  oil  (sale  of,  in  Ceylon)  1 3.039 

Land  rents   35,741 

customs,  tolls,  Stc.   5,335 

Licenses   33,038 

Pearl  fishery   40,340 

Salt  farms   32,306 

Other  sources   84,619 

Total  fixed  revenue      ....  299,408 

Incidental  receipts,  arrears  of  preceding  yrs,  etc  IsytBI 


Expenditure 


371,095 
323,277 


inistration  of  the  governor  In  the  Clnndyan  province  is 
what  less  absolute  than  in  the  rest,  as  there  is  a  spe- 
council  for  the  enactment  of  Its  laws,  for  whose  ap- 
nl  he  usually  submits  his  measures,  which  have  afler- 


But  It  Is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  above  Is  the  amount 
of  expenditure  incurred  in  Ceylon  only,  and  that  it  does  not 
include  the  expenditure  incurred  in  England  on  account  of 
Ceylon.  This  latter  Item  amounted,  in  1835,  to  £1 1335. 

Goemment  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  governor, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  European  civil  servant*,  selected 
either  by  the  governor  himself  or  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies ;  but  the  power  of  the  council  Is  limited,  and 
totally  subservient  to  tno  authority  of  the  governor.  The 
administration  <  ' 
somewhat 
ejsj 

proval  be  i 

ward  to  be  approved  by  the  queen  in  council ;  the  gov 
has,  however,  complete  control  over  the  financial  depart- 
ment in  the  Ulterior,  while  in  the  maritime  provinces  he  b 
restricted  to  a  certain  sum  for  contingent  expenditure,  un- 
less authorized  in  exceeding  it  by  his  council,  to  whom,  ex- 
cept on  this  point,  he  refers,  or  not,  nt  pleasure,  being  em- 
powered to  carry  into  effect  any  law  without  their  concur- 
rence. All  laws,  before  being  ncted  upon,  are  published  In 
the  official  gazette,  for  the  purpose  of  their  general  diffusion, 
with  translations  into  the  Cingalese  and  Malabar  languages. 

The  active  business  of  the  government  Li  conducted  by 
individuals  of  three  different  classes.  Offices  of  tho  first 
classes  are  usually  filled  by  Europeans,  the  sub- 
situations  by  natives ;  but  by  recent  regulations,  any 
judged  to  possess  sufficient  qualifications,  may  fill 
the  most  imimrtanl  offices  without  reference  to  nation  or 
faith  :  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  being,  however, 
considered  indispensable.  Each  village  and  caste  has  Us 
elected  head  man,  who  is  recognised  by  the  government, 
which  commonly  selects  native  servants  from  among  thai 
class  of  people :  the  mode  Hart  of  carlo,  or  Ikut*.  of  dis- 
tricts, are  appointed  from  this  body. 

Arm*d  force  consists  at  present  of  four  regiments  of  In- 
fantry, the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Columbo,  Candy, 
and  Trincomalee ;  two  companies  of  the  royal  foot  artillery ; 
a  mounted  body-guard  for  the  governor ;  and  a  regiment 
composed  principally  of  Malays,  a  fine  body  of  men.  near 
1500  strung.  The  principal  fortresses  are  those  of  Columbo, 
Trincomalee.  Gallc,  and  Jaffna. 

Justice— &  supreme  court  of  justice  is  established  at 
Columbo,  with  powers  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Court  of 
Uueen's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  presided  over 
by  three  English  judges,  aided  by  two  other  lunctionarieK. 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  from  England.  Trial  by  Jury 
was  introduced  Into  Ceylon  by  Sir  A.  Johnston,  and  Is  now 
established  In  every  district.  Exclusive  of  Columbo,  the 
whole  island  is  divided  into  three  circuits,  viz.,  the  N.,  8.. 
and  E. ;  the  last  of  which  comprises  the  old  kingdom  of 
Candy,  with  all  the  country  to  the  E.  of  it.  The  circuits  are 
subdivided  into  many  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
court,  with  a  judge  and  three  assessors,  and  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  not  punishable  with  more  than  a  fine  of 
£10,  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  100  lashes.  The  supreme 
court  in  Columbo  is  the  sole  court  of  sppeal.  Excepting  in 
the  maritime  provinces,  where  arrack  drinking  Is  prevalent, 
atrocious  crimes  are,  in  general,  rare ;  so  that  the  courts  are 
more  occupied  with  petty  litigations  than  serious  offences. 

The  Religion  of  the  Singalese  is  Buddhism  ;  but  the  up 
per  classes  profess  Christianity,  and  many  of  the  others  have 
been  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  There  are  sixteen 
Protestant  churches  in  the  island,  subordinate  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Columbo,  and  thirty-two  dissenting  places  of 
worship  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  very  numerous  and 
10  years  ago  It  was  believed  that  half  the  Ceylonese  popu- 
lation were  Christians,  following  the  ritual  mostly  of  the 
Romish  and  Dutch  churches.  The  Hindoos  in  the  N.  are 
worshippers  of  Siva.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  n.v 
fives  that  Buddh  himself  visited  this  Island,  which,  hcfifs 
his  advent,  had  been  inhabited  by  demons.  There  are  nu- 
merous temples  to  that  deity  in  the  Island,  especially  in  the 
central  porta,  where  the  Buddhic  sect  is  most  prevalent: 
and  the  British  government  having  succeeded  to  the  temple 
and  other  privileges  belonging  to  i ' 
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W  ien  the  palace  of  Candy  was  taken  by  the  Britiah,  a  cele- 
brated relic,  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  a  genuine  tooth 
of  Buddh,  was  captured;  the  possession  of  which  la  con 
sldercd  to  Insure  tla  possessors  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
island  !  This  relic  U  annually  exposed  with  great  state  and 
ceremony,  a.td  la  Worshipped  by  multitudes  flocking  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  bringing  ottering*  of  various 
kinds  to  the  priests,  who  thereby  realize  considerable  awns : 
lilt"  festival  lasts  fur  seven  days,  ami  the  devotions  :ir<-  :i. 
cotnpanicd  by  games,  processions,  he.  {Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Hoc.,  III.,  p.  101.) 

Public  Kduciiiion. — In  1831  there  were  1055  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  Island,  about  100  of  which  were  sup- 
ported by  government,  at  a  yearly  expense  of  £361)0 ;  the 
others  have  been  established  by  the  Church  Missionary  and 
Dissenters'  Missionary  societies.  Free  elementary  educa- 
tion In  the  Kngllsh  language,  arithmetic-,  geography,  fee.,  Is 
given  in  these  schools.  The  government  schools  are  chiefly 
in  the  Bingalcsc  maritime  districts.  At  Colombo  there  la  a 
superior  academy,  where  the  usual  branches  of  a  classical 
and  mathematical  eduratlon  are  taught. 

<  ,h:-:ti-u.  Habits,  Arts,  \,  —In  civilization  the  Pin 
galeae  appear  to  be  nearly,  If  not  quite,  on  a  par  with  the 
Hindoos;  in  courtesy  and  polish  of  manners  they  are  In- 
ferior to  none,  but  In  Intellectual  acquirements,  and  pro- 
ficiency In  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  have  made  little  ad- 
vancement. Many  of  the  male  fllngalese  read  and  write  in 
their  own  tongue,  but  tills  Is  no  part  of  female  education. 
They  write  with  a  sharp  iron  style,  on  talipot  leaves,  and 
colour  the  traces  afterward  with  lamp-black.  They  excel 
more  In  lacquer  painting  than  In  any  other  art  Their 
statuary  is  better  (nan  their  pictures,  though  the  figure*  of 
Buddh  have  been  subject  to  no  Innovation  of  style,  and  are 
always  In  the  same  posture,  of  whatever  material  they  may 
be  formed.  The  Htngalese  colour  the  statues  of  their  gods, 
and  give  a  pupil  to  the  eye ;  which  Inst  ceremony  la  sup- 
confer  nil  the  holiness  belonging  to  the  figure,  and 
it-  with  much  mystery  and  solemnity.  There  seem* 
to  be  no  peculiar  national  style  of  architecture  :  the  Buddhic 
temple*  are  like  Tartar  structure*.  The  Ceylonesc  rise  at 
dawn,  and  retire  at  0  or  It)  o'clock  at  night;  they  sleep 
either  on  mats  on  the  floor,  or  on  couches.  Their  meals 
are  short  and  unsocial,  the  men  and  women  not  often  eat- 
ing together :  there  are  two  principal  meals,  one  taken  at 
noon  and  the  other  at  7  or  8  o'clock  In  the  evening.  The 
standing  dish  consists  of  rice  with  curry ;  some  eat  eggs  and 
poultry ;  but  beef  is  never  eaten  excepting  by  a  very  low 
class,  who  are  In  consequence  held  in  great  abhorrence : 
milk,  ghee,  nil,  and  fruits,  are  the  other  important  articles 
3f  diet.  The  beat  of  their  homes  are  commonly  of  mud, 
*ith  tiled  roofs,  and  a  single  story  In  height,  built  on  a  low 
errnce ;  presenting  outwardly  dead  walls,  and  having  in  the 
nterior  an  open  space.  Into  which  the  room*  open  by  doors, 
which,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are  very  narrow.  The 
Boon  are  composed  of  clay,  plastered  with  manure,  to  keep 
off  the  Insects,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  the  same 
material,  or  a  coat  of  white  clay :  lime  Is  used  for  the  walls 
of  temples  only.  The  furniture  of  the  houses  consists  of 
two  or  three  stools,  a  few  mat*,  and  porcelain  dishes,  a 
stone  band-milt,  a  pestle  and  mortar  fur  rice,  n  mttan  bag 
for  compressing  seeds  to  procure  their  nil,  and  a  few  other 
indispensable  article*.  The  dress  of  the  men  Is  a  handker- 
chief wrapped  like  a  turban  round  the  head,  leaving  the 
top  exposed,  and  a  long  cloth,  called  toptttn,  reaching  from 
the  loins  to  the  ankles.  That  of  the  women  is  very  similar ; 
they  leave  the  head  uncovered,  but  the  end  of  their  dress  Is 
thrown  across  the  left  shoulder.  On  occasions)  of  ceremony, 
both  sexes  wear  a  small  jacket.  Rings,  and  silver  and  crystal 
bugles  and  other  ornaments,  are  commonly  worn,  and  certain 
privileged  persons  are  permitted  to  wear  gold  and  silver 
chains  and  trinkets ;  but  the  Ceylonesc  look  with  extreme 
jealousy  on  every  assumption  of  dress  which  is  not  strictly  in 
conformity  with  the  caste  of  its  wearer.  Like  the  Hindoos, 
they  admit  of  the  four  chief  subdivisions  of  castes,  vnt,  the  re- 
ligious and  military  orders ;  Toiessia  cultivators,  merchants, 
fce. ;  and  Hshoodras.  artisan* :  the  first  tw  o  ranks  have,  how- 
ever, scarcely  any  actual  existence  In  Ceylon,  and  all  the  hon- 
ours and  hereditary  rank  in  the  Island  are  monopolized  by  the 
cultivators,  at  the  head  of  the  third  class,  with  whom  all 
Kuropean*  are  ranked,  while  the  Moors  are  classed  with 
the  fishermen  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  order.  The  male 
Moans— ■  tnarry  generally  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
the  females  earlier.  Matches  arc  determined  on  and  con- 
cluded by  the  parents  of  the  parties  to  be  affianced :  the 
dowry  of  the  woman  generally  constats  of  household  goods 
or  cattle  ;  seldom  of  land  :  the  husband  nlways  pays  a  price 
for  his  wife.  Tho  women  seldom  have  mure  titan  four  or 
five  children  |  but  sometimes  suckle  them  for  as  many  years : 
the  latter  are  In  consequence  very  backward,  anil  often 
neither  speak  nor  walk  till  upward  of  two  years  old.  Infi- 
delity is  little  regarded,  provided  It  be  not  an  intrigue  with 
a  person  of  Inferior  caste  -  concubinage  and  polygntny  are  In- 


dulged in  by  the  men,  but  plurality  of  husbands  is  mote  cum 
man  than  that  of  wives;  one  woman  belonging  equally  to 
several  brothers  of  the  same  family.  This,  as  well  as  other 
usages,  I*,  however,  fast  disappearing  before  new  habits,  ee- 
quired  by  the  extending  intercourse  with  Europeans.  The 
(Vvlonvse  nppenr  to  be  sincere  and  warm  in  (tieir  utlui  h 
menu.  Dr.  Davy  disbelieve*  the  report  of  the  practice  of 
exposing  female  infants,  "excepting  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  country,  and  then  never  from  choice,  but  necessity,  and 
when  the  parents  are  on  the  brink  of  starving."  The  sick 
and  dying,  though  not  openly  exposed,  are  certainly  removed 
to  temporary  buildings.  Every  respectable  family  burns  its 
dead  ;  low  castes  are  not  allowod  to  do  so,  but  bury  them 
with  the  head  towards  the  west.  Immediately  after  a  de- 
cease, the  relations,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  beat 
nig  their  breasts,  cry  and  embrace  each  other,  giving  utter- 
ance to  lamentations  of  a  highly  poetical  nature.  (See 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Satiety,  II.,  63,  64.)  Bo  great  a  misfor- 
tune is  It  considered  to  die  unlnmcnted  in  this  manner,  that 
a  common  exhortation  is,  "  When  I  die,  pay  me  due  hon- 
ours." The  common  language  of  the  Hingaiese  kt  a  dialect 
of  the  Sanscrit;  the  sacred  language,  like  that  of  the  Bu- 
nions, I*  the  Pali.  (Haty,  p.  KM  966 ;  Modern  TtareUsr, 
x.,  304-344.) 

Antianitics  and  History. — The  proper  name  of  this  island 
Is  Hingnala  ;  but  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  whence 
the  people  originated  who  gave  it  that  name,  and  who  are 
those  called  Cingalese.  They  have  a  tradition  that  their  an 
ceslors  came  thither  from  the  eastward  nearly  3400  year* 
ago  j  some  modem  authors  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  a  colony  of  .Mnghs.  or  Rajpoots,  who  arrived  here 
about  200  years  B.C.  Toijeya  (perhaps  of  the  royal  house 
or  Sahyn  Singh,  of  Magadha,  the  native  country  of  Buddh, 
but  evidently  the  same  as  the  Banscrit  Vilaya)  is  the  first 
king  of  Ceylon  mentioned  In  history,  and  is  said  to  have 
found  the  Island  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  de- 
mon* ;  the  same  circumstance  is  handed  down  resprctini 
Buddh.  It  fat  very  doubtful  whether  the  latter  individual 
ever  visited  Ceylon ;  the  demons  subdued  by  him,  or  rather 
hi*  disciples,  were  in  all  likelihood  the  Veddahs,  who  wen 
driven  to  the  recesses  of  the  interior.  From  the  ruins  of 
nties,  tanks,  aqueducts,  extensive  canals,  bridges,  temples, 
Ate,  at  Mantotle,  Trincomalec,  and  elsewhere,  on  Hie  E. 
coast,  along  the  course  of  the  Mahavllly  Ganga,  at  A  nor  a 
ihapoora  (the  ancient  Cingalese  capital),  and  other  places, 
Ceylon  had  evidently  been  at  a  remote  period  a  rich,  popu- 
lous, and  comparatively  civilized  country.  In  the  6th  cen 
tury  It  was  the  chief  mart  fur  eastern  commerce.  In  130J 
the  Portuguese  formed  settlement*  on  the  W.  and  B.  coasts 
and  received  a  tribute  of  cinnamon  from  the  king  of  Candy, 
on  condition  of  defending  Ceylon  against  the  Arabian  pi- 
rates. They,  as  welt  as  the  Dutch  who  expelled  them,  nftei 
a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  next  century,  and  lb* 
English,  who  superseded  the  latter,  became,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  their  firvt  enemies,  Involved  in  hostilities  with 
their  native  allies.  In  1*15  the  Candyans  entreated  the  in- 
terference of  the  British,  to  drive  a  tyrannical  sovereign 
from  the  throne,  an  object  soon  effected ;  end  Candy  hat 
since  become  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  A  harassing 
rebellion  broke  out  there  in  1817,  which  was  not  quelled 
till  1819,  sinee  then  uninterrupted  tranquillity  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Island,  f  Davy,  p.  139-993 ;  Hamilton's  E. 
T.  flaz.,  I.,  387  ;  Mod.  Trmr.,  vol.  x.) 

CHABLIH,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Yonne,  cap.  cant.,  on 
the  Heray,  10  m.  E.  Auxerre.  Pop.  2456.  It  la  principally 
distinguished  by  its  excellent  white  wines,  which  the  French 
epicures  take  with  oysters.  According  to  Julllen,  they  are 
spiritcut,  tans  4trt  trap  furnrst ;  ant  da  corns,  as  la  fits  sc. 
tt  un  par/am  trts-agrtablt.  ( Topographic  dc  V'iguobtes,  p. 
101.) 

I'll  AIBAR.  or  KHEIBAR.  a  town  of  Arabia,  In  F.I  Hed 
jaz.   Lat.  83°  N.,  long.  30°  3tT  P..,  1SB  m.  KJi.  Medina. 
Pop.  said  to  be  50,000.    It  Is  the  cap.  of,  and  give*  name  to, 
an  Independent  sovereignty  of  Jews,  the  descendants,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  assertion,  of  the  Trans -Jord an Ic  tribes, 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Mitnassch.   They  have  a  character  for 
bravery  and  learning ;  but  the  term  Beni -Chatbar  is  so  odi- 
ous among  Mohammedans  that  Its  application  ie  regarded  aa 
an  insult.  In  manners  and  appearance  the  Jews  or  Chalbnr 
do  not  differ  from  other  Arabs:  their  state  has  existed  up 
ward  of  1100  years  ;  and  though  the  town  was  captured  by 
M (>h.«mmed  in  the  7th  Hejra,  A.D.  63H,  it  still  remains  flour 
Lshlng  and  powerful.*'   It  wo*  here  that  Mohammed  rc- 
•  .  .\.  Iti  un  :i  Jewess  ii  l-.i-.on.il  gag,  fCXmrnnanrnJ  fi  l.st  ).;* 

prophetic  powers,  which  laid  the  seed*  of  the  disorder  un 
der  which  he  finally  sank,  about  four  years  afterward.  (Bm. 
Tud„  43;  Abnl-Ftd.  litserip.  Arab.,  75;  Vil.  Man*,  87,  99; 

.Yicbuhr,  Dcscrip.  ic  CArab^  396.) 


•  tWrxaUarJt,  who  did  not  tkit  ibis  district,  bsiiesn  Hat  ths  Jewish  f  t 
nti»  ku  diupfwami  |  but  ha  artnowlnlrn  thai  ihr  comma  I  mil  I— in*  U 

Mm*  and  Djidds  is  opposes  to  this  Uimt.    (}Va*.  Jtnb.,  IL.  407 ) 


» 
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CHAIMAR,  or  KI1AIMAR.  a  city  of  Arabia.  Iijebel 
Yrmen,  within  the  territory  of  IIaii  uid  t  Bimu  but  eub- 
ject  to  the  I  man  of  Yemen  Proper  ;  IaL  16°  IT  N.,  long.  42° 
32"  E.  Pop.  10,000 1  The  town  U  well  built  and  strongly 
fortified  ;  but  she  inhabitants  sn  rebellious,  and  It  la  only 
by  mtwii  of  strong  garrisons  and  continual  care,  that  the 
Imon  is  enabled  m  maintain  his  authority.  [.YtttuMr,  lie- 
itrtv.  4$  fMrss,  331.) 

CIIALICUT,  a  town  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia,  in  a  One  val- 
ley, 100  m.  8.E.  Axum j  1st.  13°  SO*  N.,  long.  40°  4C  E. 
Pop.  80001  It  is  now  the  ordinary  residence  of  tho  sov- 
ereign. The  palace  of  the  prince,  and  the  church,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  Abyssinia,  arc  its  principal  buildings. 

CHALONS  SIR  MARNE,  or  CHAALONS,  a  city  of 
Prance,  cap.  dep.  Marne,  on  the  Maine,  in  the  middle  of 
extensive  meadows,  37  m.  8.E.  Rhelms  j  tat.  4*1°  57  IS"  N, 
long.  4°  28'  E.  Pop,  ex  com.,  12,030.  The  Morne  former- 
ly traversed  the  town,  but  since  1788  It  has  skirted  it.  In  a 
new  channel  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  crossed  by  a  magnifi- 
cent stone  bridge.  Two  small  affluents  of  the  Marne  run 
through  the  town.  It  i«  surrounded  by  old  walls  in  pretty 
preservation.  With  the  exception  of  that  which  leads 
the  bridge,  to  the  Hotel  de  Vllle  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked  ;  houses  generally  mean,  not  a  few  being  of 
wood.  The  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1147,  and  rebuilt  In 
1672,  Is  a  large  fabric,  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  Hotel  de  Villc  and  the  Hotel  de  Prefec- 
ture are  both  fine  buildings  :  the  Porte  8t.  Croix  has  a  good 
('(!•<  t.  and  there  Is  a  splendid  promenade,  called  the  Jard. 
It  to  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  court  of  primary 
Jurisdiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  departmental  college, 
a  primary  normal  school,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  school  of 
practical  geometry,  design,  Jtc,  a  botanical  garden,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  Jtc,  and  a  public  library,  with 
90,000  vols.  But  the  most  Important  establishment  belong- 
ing to  the  town  ia  the  royal  school  of  arts  and  trades,  at 
which  450  pupils  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, exclusive  of  those  who  pay.  It  has  also  a  theatre, 
manege,  fcc.  Different  brandies  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and 
co linn  manufacture*,  are  carried  on  in  the  town  ;  then*  are 
siao  extensive  tanneries,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  Is  carried 
"n  with  Paris,  itc.  In  wine,  com,  wool,  hemp,  rape  oil,  Itc. 
LaCaille.  the  astronomer,  and  D'Ablancourt,  the  translator, 
wens  natives  of  Chaalons. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  town :  it  has  been  repeatedly  ta- 
ken and  pillaged,  and  was  once  much  more  considerable 
than  at  present.  Attila  was  defeated  under  Its  walls  in 
451.  In  1591  and  1592  it  burned  the  bulls  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIV.  and  Clement  VIII.  against  Henry  IV.  In  1814  It  was 
for  a  while  the  central  point  of  the  operations  of  Napoleon. 
(Hugo,  art.  Manu.) 

CHALONS  8L  R  8AONE.  or  CHALLON,  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  8aone-et-Loirr,  cap.  armnd..  In  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  8aone,  which  here  forms  an  Isl- 
and, in  which  is  situated  tho  suburb  8t.  Laurent,  34  m.  N. 
Macon  ;  IaL  40°  40'  S3"  N..  long.  4°  51'  8"  E.  Pop.,  ex 
cant..  12.400.  It  to  pretty  well  built,  bat  the  streets  are 
narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  :  It  has  a  fine  quay  on  the  8a- 
©ne,  and  Is  connected  with  Il»  mburb  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
Ave  arches.  There  Is  a  cathedral  and  n  hotel  de  villc  ;  but 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention  are  the  Hospice  8t. 
Laurent,  in  the  suburb  of  that  name,  and  the  Hopital  St. 
Louis,  both  large  establishments,  and  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged. The  latter  Is  an  asylum  for  Indigent  old  persons  and 
orphans.  There  are  some  fine  promenades,  one  of  which, 
at  the  head  of  the  Canal  du  Centre,  is  ornamented  with 
as  obelisk.  In  honour  of  Napoleon.  The  bishopric  has  been 
suppressed ;  but  It  baa  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  dep.  college,  a  school  of  design,  a 
public  library  with  10,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  axe. 

Challon  to  very  favourably  situated  for  a  commercial  en- 
trepot, communicating  wldi  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  and  the  canals  connected  with  them, 
and  with  the  North  sea  by  the  canal  of  the  centre,  con- 
structed In  1792.  It  to  ahm  crossed  by  several  great  roads. 
It  to  very  ancient,  and  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of 
tfta  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  not  a  little  from  the  In- 
vasion of  the  allies  In  1814.  It  was  formerly  very  un- 
healthy j  but  in  this  respect  It  has  been  materially  Improv- 
ed by  the  better  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  greater  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in  the  town,  though 
In  both  these  respects  it  might  still  be  very  considerably  im- 
proved. The  famous  Abelard  died  here  in  1143.  {Hugo, 
art  SaAne-tt-Letrt.) 

('HAMAS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouches  du- 
Rhone,  on  the  N.  bank  uf  the  lagoon  de  Berre,  23  ro.  N.W. 
Marseilles.  Pop.  2433.  It  to  well  built,  has  a  handsome 
church,  and  Is  celebrated  for  Its  oils  and  olives,  which  it 
ships  from  its  port  on  the  lagoon.  It  Ii  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  hill,  through  which  a  large  tunnel  has  been 
cut  for  a  channel  of  communication.   It  has  an  Important 


powder  magazine,  which  supplies  Toulon  and  the  fortress- 
es dependant  upon  It.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  Roman  bridge, 
of  a  single  arch,  having  a  triumphal  arch  at  each  extremi- 
ty.   {Hugo,  art.  Houchr*  <l*  Hk&nt ;  Did.  Qi»g.) 

CHAMBERS,  county,  Ala.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  700  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  in  part  by 
Chattahoochee  river.  Tallapoosa  r.  crosses  Its  N.W.  cor- 
ner. Drained  by  branches  of  these  rivers.  It  contained  In 
1840,  16,931  neat  cattle,  5588  sheep,  32,263  swine  ;  and  pro- 
duced 42,651  busliels  of  wheat,  419,135  of  Indian  corn, 
14.124  of  oats,  17.192  of  potatoes,  3600  iiounds  of  rice,  3100 
of  tobacco,  513.037  of  cotton,  200  of  silk  cocoons.  It  bad 
twenty-eight  stores,  ten  grist-mills,  fourteen  aaw-ndllv  eight 
academies.  427  students,  twenty -one  schools,  OHO  scholar*, 
ftfv:  whites,  10,188 :  slaves,  7141  j  free  coloured,  4  :  total, 
17.333    Capital.  Lafayette. 

CasJiHKKs,  C.  II.,  or  Lafayette,  p.  v„  capital  of  Cham- 
bers co..  Ala..  164  m.  E.  by  8.  Tuscaloosa,  769  W.  It  con- 
tains a  court-bouse  and  a  few  dwellings. 

CHAMBERSRl'RG,  p.  b..  capital  or  Franklin  co..  Pa, 
45  m.  S.W.  Harrisburg.  143  m.  W.  Philadelphia,  90  W. 
Pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Falling  Spring 
and  Conecocbeague  creeks,  which  afTord  extensive  water- 
power.  It  was  laid  out  in  1764,  but  did  not  increase  much 
until  after  the  peace  of  1783.  It  contains  a  court  house  of 
brick,  which  cost  950,000,  a  jail,  the  county  office*,  a  neat 
banking  house  for  the  accommodation  of  tie  "Chambers- 
burg  Bank."  with  a  capital  of  $247,228,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, a  saving  fund  society,  a  handsome  masonic  hall,  eight 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  two  German  Re- 
formed, one  Lutheran,  one  Moravian,  one  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  African  Methodist ;  thirty-eight  stores,  one  paper- 
mill,  two  flouring  mills,  In  one  of  which  straw  paper  Is  ex- 
tensively manufactured,  one  cotton-factory,  one  woollen 
factory,  one  oil  mill,  one  tannery  ,  one  pottery,  four  print- 
ing-offices, one  of  which  belongs  to  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  the  state;  four  xveckly  and  one  semi-weekly 
newspaper*,  one  of  them  In  German  ;  four  academies,  120 
undent...  six  schools,  305  scholars,  ami  550  dwellings,  prin- 
cipally of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  them  neat.  Pop.,  In 
1840,  3239  j  in  1843  4030. 

The  location  of  Chambersburg  Is  pleasant  and  healthy; 
it  to  surrounded  by  a  highly  cultivated  country  and  fine 
mountain  scenery,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland 
towns  of  the  state. 

CHAMBERTIN.  a  famous  vineyard  of  France,  dep.  Cote 
d'Or,  a  few  miles  N.E.  Beaune.  It  occupies  about  25  hec 
tares,  and  produces  at  an  average  from  130  to  150  (apes  of 
Burgundy,  "qui  joint  a  une  belle  couleur  beaucoup  de  arvsj 
et  de  ruocilcux,  de  la  finesse,  un  goOt  parfait,  et  le  bouquet 
le  plus  suave."  (Jutliev  ..  1 1  "■  '  lun.l.eriui  w  a>  ihe  la 
>  on  rite  wine  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon. 

CHAMBERY,  a  city  of  Savoy,  of  which  it  to  the  caps 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aysse,  In  an  elevated  and  fertile 
valley.  110  m.  W.N.W.  Turin,  and  43  m.  S.S.W.  Geneva; 
lat.  450  34'  N..  long.  5°  49'  E.  Pop.  13,000.  This  city  pre- 
sents little  worthy  of  notice ;  It  has  one  good  street,  but 
most  of  the  others  are  crooked,  dark,  and  sombre.  There 
are  several  squares  adorned  with  fountains ;  and  moat  of 
the  houses  are  three  stories  In  height.  Chief  public  budd- 
ings, the  cathedral,  the  Hotel  Bieu,  or  principal  hospital, 
the  barracks  constructed  by  the  French,  and  the  manuiac- 
tnry  nf  m'K  gauze..,  tm  which  Chambery  has  long  been 
celebrated.  The  palace  is  an  old  castle.  In  no  way  re- 
markable. The  churchea  exhibit  gaudy  decorations;  in 
one,  however,  there  la  some  good  painted  glass.  The  city 
was  formerly  fortified ;  but  the  walls  have  been  removed, 
and  the  space  they  occupied  is  laid  out  as  public  walks. 

Chambery  to  the  aeat  of  the  superior  judicial  tribunal, 
and  the  military  governor  of  the  duchy,  of  an  archbishop- 
ric, a  royal  Jesuits'  college,  the  academy  of  Savoy,  ate. 
It  has  societies  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  a  public  li- 
brary, theatre,  public  baths,  and  many  charitable  institu- 
tions. Besides  gauze,  other  silk  fabrics,  lace,  hats,  leather, 
soap,  ttc ..  are  manufactured  ;  and  there  Is  some  trade  in 
llqueuts,  wines,  lead,  copper,  and  various  other  articles. 
The  environs  abound  In  vineyards,  woods,  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Near  Chambery  is  the  country  house  of  Les 
Chnrmettes,  once  the  residence  of  Mad.  de  Wnrcns  and 
Roussenu.  This  city  is  supposed  to  stand  near,  though  not 
upon,  the  site  of  the  ancient  l.rmimum.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1792,  who  mode  it  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  retained  it  tilt  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  In  Nov., 
1815.    {Vict.  Gteg-rapkiiftu ;  Simona    Btkactll,  ire.) 

<  II AMRORD,  a  village  and  royal  rattle  of  France,  aVp 
Loiret-Cher,  on  the  Coason.  10  m.  E.  Bloto.  The  village 
to  Inconsiderable,  and  the  place  derives  ita  enure  Impor 
lance  fiom  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  best 
preserved  In  France.  This  noble  edifice  was  commenced 
by  Francis  I.,  after  his  return  from  Spain.  He  to  said  to 
have  employed  1800  workmen  for  12  years  upon  It;  and 
here.  In  1540,  he  entertained  his  illustrious  rival  Charles  V. 
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CHAMOND. 

The  building  was  still  farther  enlarged  by  Henry  II.,  and 
inisbed  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  frequently  inhabited  It  during 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  The  Bourgeois  Otntilkomme 
of  MnlWre  was  acted,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  fete  given  here 
by  Louis,  In  October,  1670.  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  king  of 
Poland,  occupied  this  castle  for  mm-  years  previously  to  his 
being  put  in  jxwaesslon  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  In  1748 
it  was  assigned  by  Louis  XV.  to  Murshal  Saxe,  who  spent 
lit  it  the  evening  of  his  days  In  almost  regal  splendour. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  it  wan  given  by  Napoleon  to  Mar- 
shal Berthker;  and  having  been  sold  by  his  widow,  in  1ft*), 
It  was  bought  by  subscription  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  to 
i  Its  possession  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  decision 


The  castle  is  buried  in  deep  woods,  and  its  situation  Is 
rather  low  and  damp.  It  U  of  vast  extent,  In  the  Gothic 
style,  and  has  a  profusion  of  towers,  turrets,  and  minarets. 
Being  built  of  black  stone,  it  ha*  a  heavy  appearance. 
The  interior  is  very  magnificent.  The  grand  staircase  is 
so  contrived  that  persons  ascending  and  descending  do  not 
see  each  other ;  It  has  two  fine  chapels, and  many  spacious 
apartments  and  splendid  ceilings.  Its  gorgeous  furniture 
was  sold  by  auction  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  bo  un- 
tiful tapestry  that  adorned  the  apartments  of  Francis  I.. 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Marshal  Saxe,  was  burned,  as  the  surest 
way  of  getting  at  the  gold  and  silver  With  which  it  was 
embroidered  ,  but.  luckily,  the  castle  itself  was  not  injur.  .1. 
The  park  la  of  great  extent,  comprising  above  12,000  nr- 
penU.  (There  Is  an  excellent  account  of  this  castle  in  Hugo, 
art  Lcir-tiCker;  see  also  Inghe'*  Su-,i:rrtand.\e.,p.X\.) 

CHAMOND  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire,  r :ip. 
cant-  in  a  line  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gler  nnd  the 
Ban,  8  m.  N.F..  St,  Etiennc.  Pop.  9000.  It  Is  a  thriving, 
industrious  town,  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  promenade, 
a  departmental  college,  a  fine  parish  church,  and  public 
baths.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient castle,  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  The  niunu- 
facture  of  ribands,  laeets  (laces},  Ate..  Is  very  extensively 
earried  on.  In  1807  there  were  only,  here  and  at  St.  Elf- 
enne,  three  frames  for  making  laces  ;  whereas  there  were, 
in  1833,  3300  frames  !  It  has,  also,  considerable  cast-iron 
mad  nail  works.    (Hugo,  art.  Loire.) 

CHAMOL'NY,  or  CHAMuCNIX.  a  celebrated  valley  of 
Savoy,  prov.  Paucigny,  Immediately  N.W.  of  Mont  Blanc, 


bavuy,  prov.  f  aucigny,  immediately  i>.«  .  ol  Mont  ill1 
by  which,  and  other*  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  It  Is  boun.le. 

Its  P.  and  P..  side«,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Mont  Brc 
and  the  Aiguilles  Rouge*.    Its  length,  N.E.  to  8.W,  uc- 
to  Mr.  Bakewell.  in  about  12  in.,  nnd  It*  breadth  at 


which  bang 
mou nix,  the 


the  bottom  in  most  torts  exceeds  a  mile :  but.  Including  the 
mountain  slopes  and  sides,  it  is  as  much  as  0  m.  in  breadth, 
aad  way  be  reckoned  33  m.  in  length,  from  iu  head  at  the 
Col-dc  Balmc  to  its  outlet  at  the  torrent  of  the  Diuzn,  near 
Servos.  The  average  height  of  this  valley  above  the  sea 
Is  about  3400  ft, ;  the  Arve  rises  at  it*  upper  end,  and  inter- 
sects It  In  its  entire  length,  escaping  Into  the  valley  of  Ser- 
vos through  a  ridge  of  granitic  rock.  "The  pines  and 
larches  which  clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  give 
a  sombre  appearance  to  the  W.end  of  the  valley  .  and  this 
effect  is  Increased  by  the  unvaried  snows  of  Mont  Blanc, 
'  it.  But  after  passing  the  priory  of  Cha- 
s  changes,  and  to  this  dreary  magnificence 
of  majestic  pyramids,  called  Aiguilles, 
or  needles,  of  astonishing  height,  and  too  steep  to  admit  of 
the  snows  resting  on  them  at  any  season.  The  valley, 
which  becomes  narrower,  Is  richly  ornamented  with  trees: 
and  the  Arve,  rushing  between  Anely-clolhed  rocks  and 
precipices,  adds  life  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  little 
village  of  Argentiere,  with  its  church  and  glittering  spire, 
and  the  two  AiguiUss  above  it,  together  with  the  cheerful 
appearance  of  cultivation,  form  a  landscape  sublimely  pic- 
turesque." (/tafy,  by  J.  Grader.)  The  average  height  of 
the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  side  of  Charnounix  is  about 
5000  ft. ;  but  the  principal  Aiguilles  on  this  side,  viz.,  those 
of  Charm oa,  the  A.  Verte.de  Dru,d' Argentiere.de  la  Tour, 
fee.,  rise  from  11,000  to  13,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Between  these  Aiguilles  arc  situated  the  numerous  gla- 
ciers which  constitute  the  chief  interest  of  the  valley,  to  the 

Nowhere  else  in  the 
jnitude:  those  In  the 
be  compared  with  them. 
"Could  we,"  says  Mr.Bakewell,  -  suppose  a  torrent,  nearly 
a  mile  in  breadth  and  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  to  be 
descending  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  rolling  waves 
over  each  other  more  than  50  ft.  In  height,  and  the  whole 
to  be  instantly  consolidated  and  split  into  angular  frag 
menu  on  the  surface,  we  might  have  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  a  glacier." 

These  mountains  of  ice  are  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  snow  lodged  In  the  high  Alpine  valleys.  As  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow  thaws  and  percolate*  through  the  mass.  It 
is  again  frozen,  and  acts  as  a  cement ;  and  by  a  repetition 
of  this  process,  the  whole  mas.  hi  converted  into  solid  Ice  ; 


very  bottom  of  which  they  de*c« 
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CHAMPLAUS. 

not  so  compact,  however,  as  that  of  rivers  or  lakes  ;  for  M 
Is  full  of  air- bubbles,  owing  to  the  mode  of  its  form  I  lion. 
Entering  the  valley  from  the  SAY.,  the  first  glaciers  met 
with  arc  those  of  Taconay  nnd  de  Boissons,  succeeding 
which  are  the  more  considerable  ones  of  Monlanve  rt  de 
Bois,  d'Argenlicre,  de  la  Tour,  4tc.  The  glacier  de  Bids,  at 
the  fool  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dm,  and  about  n  league  E.  of 
the  village  of  Chamounlx,  is  the  largest  of  all :  it  is  up 
wards  of  7  m.  in  length,  and  in  souie  places  more  than  a 
mile  broad ;  It  Is,  In  fact  the  terminus  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
(See  Mont  Blanc.)  Near  iu  foot,  the  Arvekron.  a  tributa- 
ry' of  the  Arve,  has  lu  source  In  an  ice  cavern,  which  va 
ries  la  size  at  different  periods  of  the  year ,  but  b  some 
times  as  much  as  100  ft  In  height  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
valley.  Mont  Brevcn  and  the  AiguiUss  Rouges  (so  called 
from  their  reddish  colour,  form  an  unbroken  ridge,  but  of  a 
much  leas  elevation  than  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cha 
mouny.  Mont  Breven,  however,  8500  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  "offers  the  finest  view  of  the  whole  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc,  of  all  the  numerous  sites  whence  ii  can  be  seen." 
(Murray's  Hand  book.)  The  Col-de-Balme,  at  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  valley,  and  3000  ft  above  it,  affords  also  a  full 
and  magnificent  view  of  the  gigantic  group.  Across  this 
mountain  one  of  the  roctds  from  Chamouny  into  the  Yalai* 
passes.  The  climate  is  rigorous  :  the  winter  iu  the  valley 
of  Chamounlx  lasts  from  October  to  May,  during  which 
se  a  son  the  snow  usually  lies  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  while  at 
the  \  iliac  of  Tour,  the  highest  in  the  valley,  it  often  at- 
tains the  depth  of  1.'  or  13  ft.  In  summer,  the  thermome- 
ter at  noon  commonly  stinds  no  higher  than  from  S7»  to 
(OP;  it  rarely  reaches  6*>  Pahr.  Barley  and  other  kinds 
of  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  and  some  fniiu  are  grow  n,  and  a 
good  many  cattle  ore  reared.  The  honey  of  Charnounix 
is  of  a  very  tine  quality .  The  total  pop.  of  the  valley  in 
1835  was  estimated  at  2709.  There  are  several  small  vil 
luges ;  that  of  Prieun  ,  or  Charnounix,  par  eicellenee,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Arve.  towards  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley, has  a  pop.  uf  about  1700,  several  good  Inns,  und  "dis- 
plays almost  the  bustle  of  an  English  watering  place  in 
the  most  letired.  heretofore,  of  the  Alpine  valleys."  ( Mur- 
ray.) It  originated  m  a  Benedictine  convent,  founded  here 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  century  by  Count  Aymon  of  Gene 
va.  The  other  chief  villages  are  (inches.  Argentiere,  Le 
Boissons.  and  Tour.  (Ebtt.,  Manuel  du  t'oyagrur  ;  Bakt 
veil;  ( •alrndario  Sarde.  ,  Murray's  Hand-book.) 

CHAMPAGNE,  the  name  of  an  old  prov.  of  Prance,  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  t  ranche  Comte  and 
Lorraine,  now  distributed  nmoi 
dennes.  Marne,  Haute  Maine,  Au 
Marne.    Champagne  is  also  the 
towns  in  different  part*  of  Prance . 

CHAMPAIGN,  county,  O.  Situated  towards  the  W. 
part  of  the  state,  nnd  contains  430  »q.  ru.  Watered  by  Mad 
I  river  ami  its  branches,  and  by  Stony  creek.  The  Mad  riv 
I  er  and  Erie  rail-niid  will  pass  through  the  county.  It  con- 
tained in  1840,  l.r).:t.V.  m  at  cattle.  30.450  sheep.  13  Hoy 
swine;  and  produced  100,024  bushels  of  wheat.  8069  of 
rye.  292,502  of  Indian  corn,  277b  of  barley.  206,536  of  oats, 
32,7115  of  potatoes,  132.292  pounds  of  sugar,  1369  of  hops 
It  had  twenty  three  stores,  capital  $15,950  one  fulling-mill, 
one  woollen  factory,  fiv  e  flouring  nulls,  six  grist  mills, twen 
ty-nlne  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  <  ' 
lories,  one  printing-office,  fifty  schools,  1211  | 
16,731.    Capital.  Crhanna. 

Cha*i>ajon,  county,  ill.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  thai 
state,  and  contains  793  <-q.  m.  Drained  by  Kaskaskia,  Em 
I.  .1  ,«s,  (Ninganeon.  and  Vermilion  rivers.  It  contained  in 
I  •  •  '  .1  '  :  •  1864  sheep.  5554  swine  ;  ar.d  produ- 
ced 5975  bushels  of  wheat  96JM5  of  Indian  corn,  16  895  of 
n,it-,  3153  of  potatoes,  1437  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  three 
stores,  cipiuJ,  $10,750;  one  woollen  factory,  five  grist-milla. 
four  saw -nulls,  two  schools  53  scholars.  Pop.  1475.  Cap- 
ital. I'rhanna. 

CHAMPION,  p.  t,  Jefferson  co..  N.  Y.,  12  m.  E.  Water 
town.  152  ro.  N.W.  Albany,  428  W,    Watered  by  Black 
river  und  its  tributaries.    It  contains  three  stores,  one  full- 
ing null,  one  grist  mill,  three  tanneries,  one  academy.  3D 
students,  seventeen  'chrs.K  593  scholars.    Pop.  2206.  The 
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village  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  an 
end  stores,  thirty  dwellings,  and  nhoul200  in 

CiuutnoN.  I  ,  Trumbull  co.,  O..  5  m.  N.  Warren.  It  has 
sis  schools,  100  scholars.    Pop-  541. 

CHAMPLAIN,  p.t.and  port  of  entry,  Clinton  co^N.Y.. 
15  m.  N.  Plutisburg.  185  m.  N.  by  E.  Albany.  MOW.  Bound 
ed  E.  by  lake  Champlnln.  Chazy  river  affords  good  wa 
ter-power,  and  fine  salmon  nre  taken  In  it  In  the  spring  of 
the  year.  It  contains  sixteen  stores,  two  furnaces,  fotli 
grist-mills,  twenty-three  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  ten 
schools,  386  scholars.  Pop.  3632.  The  village  la  on  Cha- 
zy river,  5  m.  from  IU  mouth.  2  m.  8. of  the  Canada  line, 
and  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational,  and  om 
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saw-mills,  one  r loth  dressing  nnd  carding  machine,  sixty 
dwelling*,  and  nbout  400  Inhabitants.  Sloops  come  to  the 
Tillage  In  high  water  three  or  four  months  In  the  year,  nnd 
at  other  times  to  within  a  mile  of  it 

CHAMrLAiN,  lake,  lie*  between  the  states  of  New- York 
and  Vermont.  Prom  Whitehall.  Its  8.  point,  to  the  45th 
decree  of  N.  lat.,  it  is  1 10  mllca  long.  In  its  8.  part  it  U 
generally  narrow.  From  Whitehall  to  the  8.  unit  of  Or- 
well. Vt..  about  30  miles,  it  has  an  average  breadth  of 
half  a  mile,  though  In  one  place  it  Is  contracted  to  HO.  and 
In  nnother  to  40  rods.  To  the  N.  of  this  it  gradually  ex- 
pands. The  widest  part,  unobstructed  by  islands,  it  oppo- 
site to  Burlington.  Vt.,  where  It  is  Of  miles  wide,  and  has 
a  depth  varying  from  54  to  382  feel.  8till  farther  N.  it  Im- 
bodies  several  large  Islands,  and  has  a  width  of  about  14 
miles.  At  the  45th  degree  of  N.  lat.  It  has  a  breadth  of 
less  than  two  miles.  The  lake  extends  into  Canada  34 
miles  to  8t.  Johns,  to  which  place  It  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  Its  outlet  U  8orel  or  Richelieu  river,  00  miles 
long,  which  enters  the  8t.  Lawrence,  45  m.  below  Montre- 
al. Below  Si  Johns,  the  navigation  I*  interrupted  by  the 
Chambly  rapid*.  The  principal  islands  in  the  lake  are 
Bouth  Hero,  13  by  4  miles.  North  Hero,  II  by  2  miles,  separ- 
ated by  a  narrow  strait ;  and  La  Motte,  0  by  3  miles.  Their 
Islands,  with  the  peninsula  of  Alburg,  constitute  the  co.  of 
Grand  Isle,  Vt.  (which  see).  Belonging  to  N.  Y.  are  Val- 
cour  lsl„  3  m.  long  and  1  broad,  and  Schuyler's  ial.,2  m.  by 
1.  Beside*  these  are  the  Four  Brothers,  fcc.  The  largest  r. 
flowing  Into  the  lake  are  from  Vt.  The  principal  are  Missis 
que,  Lamoille,  Onion  or  Winooski.  and  Otter  cr.  The  latter 
ts  navigable  for  the  largest  lake  vessels,  8  m.,  to  Vergenncs. 
The  principal  rivers  from  N.  Y.  are  Chazy,  Saranar,  Au 
Sable,  the  outlet  of  lake  George,  Wood  cr.,  'etc.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  is  generally  entirely 
frozen  over  In  winter,  and  is  passed  on  the  Ice.  The  brood 
lake  close*  nbout  the  first  of  February,  and  opens  by  the  last 
of  March.  The  narrow  parts  continue  longer  frown.  Many 
■loop*  of  from  80  to  100  tons  navigate  the  lake,  the  most 
of  which  are  owned  nt  Burlington.  8everal  line  steam- 
boats ply  between  Whitehall  and  St.  Johns,  stopping  at  the 
intermediate  places.  The  excellent  accommodations  of 
these  boats,  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the  slwrcs  of  the 
take,  crowned  by  lofty  mountains,  and  the  interesting  lo- 
calities, celebrated  in  the  former  nnd  late  wars,  render  Ibis 
excursion  delightful. 

Lake  Champlaln  has  a  boatable  communication  on  the 
8.  to  Hudson  river  ;  nnd  some  of  the  boats  are  fitted  with 
rising  keel*  and  mast*,  so  n*  In  navigate  the  lake  and  river 
as  well  as  the  canal.  This  canal  extends  ftom  Whitehall. 
64  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Erie  canal.  9  in.  above  Al- 
bany. It  has  a  lateral  cut,  connecting  It  by  3  locks  with 
the  Hudson  at  Waterford.  A  navigable  feeder  extends 
11  miles,  from  above  Glen'*  Fulls,  to  the  summit  level. 
The  canal  Is  40  feet  wide  at  top,  98  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 
4  feet  deep.  It  has  21  locks,  14  by  90  feet,  with  an  ascent 
from  the  lake  of  54  feet,  and  a  descent  to  the  Hudson 
of  134  feet ;  total  rise  and  fall  188  feet.  If  was  comple- 
ted In  1819,  and  cost  $1. 179.873.  By  this  canal,  a  large 
amount  of  trade,  which  formerly  went  N.  Into  Canada 
flows  8.  to  N.  York. 

CUAMPON,  or  CHOOMPHOON.  an  inlnnd  town  of 
Lower  Slam,  on  the  road  between  Ligor  and  Bangkok,  on 
the  E.  hank  of  a  river  about  7  m.  W.  the  gulf  of  Sin  in  ;  lat. 
10P  51'  N.,  long.  99°  23'  E.  Pop.  8000  1  In  1830.  it  was 
stockaded,  and  considered  by  the  Siamese  an  Important 
military  post.  Tin,  good  timber  for  shlp-buildlng.  and  ex- 
cellent rntan*,  are  found  In  its  vicinity.  (QratefunTi  Mis- 
sion ta  Siam.  4-c„  p.  443.) 

CHANCEFORD.  p.  t,  York  co..  Pa.,  47  m.  8.S.E.  Har- 
risburg,  97  W.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Susquehannah  river.  It 
contains  five  stores,  one  furnace,  two  grist-mills,  one  saw- 
mill, one  tannery,  two  distilleries,  seven  schools,  140  schol- 
ar*.   Pop.  1430. 

CBANDA.an  inlnnd  town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Gundwa- 
nah.  cap.  dlst.  of  same  name,  between  two  small  rivers,  A3 
in  8.  Nagpoor  ;  lat.  90°  4'  N..  long.  79°  99*  E.  lU  walls 
are  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  from  15  to  20  ft.  In  height,  built  of 
freestone  well  cemented,  and  flanked  by  round  towers.  Its 
Interior  consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached  house*,  gar- 
dens, and  plantations.  In  1803  it  contained  5000  houses ; 
in  1823  only  2800.  In  Its  centre  there  Is  a  fort  called  Bala 
Kill  v  Chanda  was  taken  by  the  British  In  1818,  when  It 
was  found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  treasure  and  valuable 
property,  brought  thither  for  security.  (Hamilton's  K.  I. 
Gst..  I  ,  390.  391.) 

CH ANDERNAGORE,  a  marlt.  town  of  Hindostnn.  prov. 
Bengal,  belonging  to  the  French,  built  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Hooghly  river,  18  m.  N.N.W.  Calcutta,  and  in  point  of 
situation,  In  every  respect  superior  to  that  city;  lat.  22° 
4V  N.,  long.  88°  26*  E.  In  1814  it  had  a  pop.  of  41.000,  and 
Its  revenue  amounted  to  32.150  rupees  a  year.  Since  that 
period,  however,  both  have  probably  diminished  considcra- 
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bly ;  for  the  author  of  "  Sketches  in  India,"  speaking  oi 
tills  place,  says, 14  large,  lolly  houses  nnd  warehouses,  dis 
coloured,  decaying,  and  half  empty,  speak  of  lofty  specula 
lions  and  disappointed  hopes.  A  forsaken  monastery  com 
pletes  the  picture."  The  streets  are  straight  and  well  pa 
ved,  but  now  present  nothing  but  a  scene  of  solitude  nnd 
desertion  ;  nnd  the  trade,  formerly  so  flourishing,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  nothing.  "  I  saw,"  says  Bishop  Heber. 
"  no  boats  loading  or  unloading  at  the  quay,  no  porters  with 
burdens  In  the  streets,  no  carts,  no  market  people,  and,  in 
fact,  only  a  small  native  bazar,  and  a  few  dismal-looking 
European  shops."  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cot 
ton  cloths ;  the  commerce  Is  chiefly  in  opium.  The  terri 
lory  originally  attached  to  this  town  extended  to  2  m.  along 
the  river,  and  I  m.  inland  :  about  2  m  below  Chnndcrnn 
gore  are  the  ruins  of  a  superb  house,  the  country  residence 
of  Its  former  governors.  The  French,  in  1076,  obtained 
permission  to  establish  this  settlement,  which  they  subse 
quently  appropriated  and  fortified.  In  1757  it  was  taken  b) 
the  British,  who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  it  was  resto 
red  to  the  French  in  1816.  (Hamilton' §  £.  /.  Oat.,  1.,  391- 
S;  Mod.  Trar.,  Ix.l 

CHANDLERVILLE,  t,  Somerset  co.,  Me.  Watered  by 
Sebesticoek  river.  It  contains  one  store,  one  saw  mill,  scv 
cn  schools,  145  scholar*.    Pop.  373. 

CHANDORE,  a  considerable  Inland  town  of  Hindoslan. 
prov.  Candehh.  presid.  Bombay.  68  m.  W.N.W.  Aumnga 
bad,  lat.  90°  19'  N .,  long.  74°  Ifr  E.   It  has  a  most  formula 
ble  position  on  a  rock,  commanding  one  of  the  best  passe* 
on  the  range  of  hills  on  which  It  is  situated,  and  Is  quite 
inaccessible  everywhere  but  at  the  gateway,  where  ft  is 
strongly  fortified.    It,  however.  »urrendcred  without  much 
resistance  to  the  British  anas,  both  in  1804  and  1818.  ( Ham 
■/ton's  JE.  /.  (Ut„  L  393.) 
CHANNING.  u,  Lenawee  co..  Mich.   Pop.  40. 
CHANTIBUN.  a  large  Inland  town  of  Slam.  cap.  or  the 
rich  distr.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
chain  separating  It  from  Camboia.  on  the  S.  bank  of  a  river. 
18  m.  E.  the  gulf  at  Siniu.  and  150  ra.  S.E.  Bangkok  ;  lat. 
19°  45*  N.,  long.  109°  18'  E.   It  Is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade ;  Its  chief  export  Is  pepper,  to  the  amount  of  30,000 
or  40,000  pic  tils  yearly.  Cardamoms,  rosewood,  dye-  woods, 
ship  timber,  hides,  horns,  Ivory,  lac,  and  benzoin,  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  Chantibun  distr.   Near  the  town  are  mines  of 
precious  stones.    (Oa*/arif  »  Minion,  p.  401.) 

CIIANTILLY,  a  neat  town  of  France,  dep.  Oise.  on  the 
Nouctte,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Amiens,  24  m.  N 
of  the  former.  Pop.  3416.  It  has  a  fine  hospital,  endowed 
by  the  last  prince  of  Condi-.  This  town  I*  distinguished  b) 
its  industry  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  porcelain  ;  bui 
it  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  its  having  been,  since  1633,  the 
seat  of  the  family  of  l  onde,  and  to  the  vast  sums  they  ex- 
pended on  the  formation  and  embellishment  of  its  castle, 
park,  gardens,  stc.  The  castle  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  France  .  the  "  grand  Conde" 
lived  here  In  regal  magnificence;  and  the  entertainment] 
given  by  him  to  Louis  XIV.  were  so  splendid  as  to  excite 
the  Jealousy  of  the  monarch.  But  the  glories  of  Chantillj 
have  disappeared,  and  cotton-mills  occupy  the  sites  when 
Racine,  Mollere.  and  Bolleau,  used  to  recite  their  cktft 
d'eueret  amid  the  applauses  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
chivalrous  in  France. 

The  Grand  Chateau,  rebuilt  in  1779,  was  destroyed  du 
ring  the  Revolution,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  the  Petit 
Ohmttun,  the  Chattan  D' Kughttn.  and  the  stables  :  the  lat 
ter,  constructed  between  1719  and  1735,  are  unequalled  In 
Europe.  The  remains  of  the  Admiral  de  Colignl,  butcher- 
ed at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  are  Interred  in  the 
parish  church  of  Chantllly. 

The  forest  of  Chnntilly  occupies  a  space  of  about  3800 
hectares.    (Hugo,  art.  Oitr.  *>*.) 

CIIAPEL-EN-LE  FRITH,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  High  Peak,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  rising  from  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale,  surrounded 
by  lofty  eminences,  11  m  N  VV.  by  W.  Derby,  167  m.  N.W. 
by  N.  London.  Pop.  (1831)  3920.  The  town  is  not  light- 
ed, and  only  partially  paved.  There  Is  one  cotton-mill, 
employing  about  120  bands,  and  many  of  the  lower  classes 
■re  employed  In  weaving  for  the  Manchester  houses.  Al 
Whitehall  mill  Is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  paper 
There  ts  a  brewery  In  the  town,  and  nails  are  alto  made 
Here  Is  an  establishment  for  warehousing  goods,  the  pioc< 
being  a  medium  of  communication  between  Manchestei 
and  Sheffield,  and  having  in  consequence  a  large  enrrylni 
trade.  The  town  Is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  electioi 
of  mens,  for  the  N.  div.  of  the  co.  Besides  the  par.  church 
a  neat  edifice  with  a  square  tower,  there  is  ■  chapel  foi 
Weslcynn  Methodists.  There  is  also  an  endowed  school 
at  Chapel-en-lc  Frith,  and  another  at  Bowden's  Edge.  A 
library  has  been  recently  established.  l»ea(l  and  coaJ 
mines  and  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  Peak 
Forest  lime-works  lie  three  miles  E.  of  this  town,  nnd  com 
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n.uniratc  by  railway  with  the  Peak  Forest  canal.  The 
pari*h  Includes  the  townships  of  Bowucn's  Edge,  Brad- 
sbaw's  Edge,  and  Combe's  Edge.  Market-day,  Thursday. 
Fairs,  Feb.  7.  Mar.  24  and  29.  April  19  and  30,  May  31, 
July  7.  Auk.  19.  Oct.  13,  Nov.  9. 

CHAPEL  HILL.  p.  t..  Orange  county,  X.C.,  88  miles 
N.W.  Raleigh,  286  W.  Situated  between  the  branches  of 
New  Hope  river,  a  branch  of  Haw  river.  It  has  on  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situation,  surrounded  by  line  scenery. 
Tho  village  contains  a  boot  40  dwellings.  It  derives  ita 
:hlef  importance  from  being  the  scat  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  w  hich  has  a  fund  of  nearly  $40,000  in  bank 
stock,  and  nearly  00,000  acres  of  land,  all  escheated  pro- 
perty. It  was  founded  in  1789,  has  a  president  and  eight 
professors  ot  other  instructors ;  703  alunmi.  of  whom  70 
have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel.  169  students  ;  and  10,000 
vols,  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  June.  The  college  buildings  consist  of  two 
spacious  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  a 
chapel  all  of  brick,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  president. 
It  is  an  important  and  flourishing  Institution. 

CHAPLIN,  p.  i.,  Windham  co..  Cc.  37  m.  E.  by  N.  nart- 
ford,  306  W.  Formed,  in  1832,  from  Windham,  Mansfield, 
and  Hampton.  Watered  by  Natchang  river,  which  flow-* 
into  Hhetncket  river.  It  contains  three  stores,  two  grist- 
mills, two  saw-mills,  one  paper-mill,  Ave  schools,  186 
scholars.    Pop.  794. 

(II A  I'M  AN.  p.t  I  nioneo..  Pn..  Uin  \  U>  W.  Ilnrris- 
burg,  152  W.  Hounded  E.  by  Susquehaiinih  river,  and  H  E. 
by  Mahantnngn  creek,  which  here  enters  the  Susquchannah 
river.  It  has  two  stores,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills. 
Pup.  1297. 

CiiAFif  ah,  1-.  Clinton  eo„  Pa.,  43  in.  W.  by  N.  Williams- 

Kirt  Hounded  8.  by  the  W.  branch  of  Susquehanna!*  river, 
rained  by  Hlnnemahoning  and  Kettle  creeks.  It  contains 
one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills   Pop.  Oil. 

CHARD,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  county  Somerset, 
hund.  Kingsbury  East,  in  an  elevated  situation  near  the  8. 
border  of  the  co.,  11  m.  N.  Lyme  Regis.  The  old  municipal 
bor.,  which  Is  a  parish  of  itself,  c  mipruwd  an  area  of  52 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  pop.  of  2511  ;  but  the  urea  of  the 
new  municipal  bor.  has  been  increased  so  aa  to  raise  its 
pop.  in  1831  to  about  3000,  mostly  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facture of  lace;  to  the  extension  of  which  the  Increase  of 
the  pop.  between  1821  and  1831  is  ascribed.  It  has  an  old 
town-hall,  an  extensive  market-place,  a  church  with  a 
tower  ana  bells,  a  well-endowed  hospital  for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  and  infirm  persons  belonging  to  the  parish, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Fnirx,  first  Wednesday 
In  May,  August,  and  November.  Market  day,  Monday. 
Chard  was  made  a  bor.  by  Edward  I ,  and  elected  mem*, 
to  nine  parliaments,  when  it  lost  the  privilege. 

CIIARDON,  n.  t,  capital  of  Geauga  co.,  O.,  179  m.  N.E. 
Columbus,  338  W.  It  contains  nine  stores,  one  fulling-mill, 
one  tannery,  one  printing-office,  fourteen  schools,  S48  schol- 
ars. Poo.  1064.  The  village  la  situates!  14  m.  8.  of  Fair- 
port,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  a  church, 
four  stores,  70  dwellings,  and  446  inhabitants. 

CU  A  RENTE,  an  Inland  dep.  of  France,  distr.  of  the  W„ 
formed  principally  out  of  the  ancient  prov.  of  Angoumois; 
It  takes  Us  name  from  the  O  tut  rente,  by  which  it  la  tra- 
versed ;  and  has  N.  the  Deux  Sevres  and  Vienne,  E.  Haute 
Vicnne,  8.  Dordognr,  and  W.  the  Charenle  Inferieure 
Area  693,250  hectares.  Pop.  363,126.  Surface  diversified 
by  a  great  number  of  little  hills.  Soli  various,  being  mostly 
thin,  ttc,  tt  brulant,  or  clayey  and  encumbered  with  moist- 
ure ;  the  latter  prevails  In  the  arrond.  of  Confoiens,  where 
there  are  no  fewer  than  62  shallow  lakes,  or  Hang*,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  extent:  there  is  also  in  the  latter 
arrond.,  and  in  that  of  Barbczieux,  a  large  extent  of  heath 
and  waste  land.  Principal  corn  crops,  wheat,  maslln  (a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye),  maize  and  millet,  ry  e,  barley, 
and  oats ;  but,  owing  to  the  Inferiority  of  the  soil,  the  re- 
turns are  among  the  poorest  In  France,  and  (he  produce  Is 
Insufficient  for  the  consumption.  Tlio  principal  wealth  of 
the  dep.  consists  In  its  vineyards,  which  cover  about  100,000 
hectares.  Their  produce  I*  mostly  converted  into  ea« -gr- 
ot*, the  superiority  of  that  made  at  Cognac  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  woods  cover  above  74,000  hectares ; 
and  the  produce  of  chestnuts,  in  1835,  was  reckoned  at 
158,000  hectolitres.  Truffles  are  abundant,  the  value  of 
those  sold  being  estimated  at  about  309,000  fr.  a  year. 
There  are,  comparatively,  few  horses;  but  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  are  abundant:  wolves,  foxes,  otters,  lie.,  are 
pretty  common,  but  wild  boars  have  become  rare.  The 
minerals  are  antimony,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  fcr. ;  the  last 
two  being  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent.  Beside*  the 
Iron- works,  there  are  very  extensive  distilleries,  with  paper- 
works (ttt  Ansoclsmk),  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of 
linen,  canvas,  cordage,  cloth,  hats,  earthenware,  ttc.  ;  but, 
according  to  Hugo,  Cimitutrit  «  ttt  ctmpUtemtnt  tUtion- 
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■aire.  The  dep.  returns  five  mem.  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  has  about  3600  •lectors.  Public  revenue  is 
1831,  7,108,38V  fr.  Principal  towns,  Angouleme,  Cognac, 
Hume,  Confolena,  kx 

CHARENTE  INFE  RIEURE,  a  maritime  dep.  of  France, 
on  the  W.  coast,  deriving,  like  the  foregoing,  its  name  f  rom 
the  Chnrente,  by  which  it  Is  intersected,  having  N.  Ven- 
dee, N.E.  Deux  Sevres,  E.  Charenle,  8.  the  Giroode.  and 
W.  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Area,  Including  that  of  tin  islands 
of  Oleroa.  Re,  and  Aix,  654.685  hectares.  Pop.  449.640. 
Surfuee  flat,  and  in  part  marshy  ;  soil  partly  light,  calcare- 
ous, and  gravelly,  and  partly  heavy  and  clayey.  Principal 
crops,  wheat,  nvaalln,  rye,  barley,  maize  and  millet,  und 
oats.  The  rotation  Is,  1st  year  wheat;  2d,  rye.  <"  *°u,c 
other  grain  ;  during  the  3d  year  the  ground  remains  unfill- 
ed, serving  aa  a  kind  of  pasture  for  sheep;  in  the  4tij  year 
the  old  routine  recommences.  Rent  of  arable  and  |Kt»iure 
land  varies  from  8*.  to  36*.  an  acre.  About  half  the  dep. 
I*  cultivated  by  proprietors,  who  possess  from  59  to  109  I 
159  acres ;  the  other  half  is  occupied  by  farmers,  »l, 
farms  may  vary  from  300  to  700  acres,  and  who  are  said  0 
be  prosperous.  About  112,000  hectares  are  occupied  by 
vineyards,  whose  product,  like  those  of  the  Charente,  U 
mostly  converted  into  caa-aV-eu.  The  forests  cover  above 
70.000  hectares.  Pastures  extensive  and  excellent,  furnish- 
ing food  for  a  great  number  of  cattle  ;  excellent  horses  and 
sheep.  Minerals  not  of  much  importance ;  but  there  are 
in  the  dep.  very  extensive  salt  marahos,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marennee,  which  furnish  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt.  In  summer,  the  marshes  are  unhealthy,  hut 
otherwise  the  climate  it  mild  and  salubrious.  This  dep. 
has  great  facilities  for  commerce.  It  has  several  deep  bays 
and  excellent  ports,  and  exclusive  of  the  Charente,  w  hich 
ha*  Rochefort  near  its  mouth,  it  is  watered  by  the  navigable 
rivers  Seudre  and  Sevre,  from  the  latter  of  which  there  la 
a  canal  to  La  Rochelle,  and  is  skirted  on  the  8.  by  the 
Girunde.  The  fishery  of  sardines,  oysters,  avc.,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and  vessels  are  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod 
fishery.  La  Rorhellc,  Rochefort,  and  the  other  ports,  have 
also  a  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade 
of  Frauce.  With  the  exception  of  the  salt  manufacture 
and  distillation,  manufacturing  industry  is  not  prosecuted 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  coarse  woollen  stuns,  soap,  fine  earth- 
enware, glass,  ate,  are  produced;  and  there  are  also  tan- 
neries and  sugar  refineries.  The  dep.  Is  divided  into  all 
arrond.,  returning  six  menu,  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep. ;  and 
has  2900  electors.  Principal  towns,  La  Rochelle,  Roche- 
fort Saintes,  and  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  (qftUi  Tablet  pub- 
hiked  bf  VrrneK  government;  Huge,  arts.  Charente  and 
Charente  Inferiemrt ;  Pari.  Paper;  No.  84.  seas.  1836.) 

CHARENTON-LE  PONT,  a  town  of  France,  deft, 
cap.  canL,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Marne,  near  it*  con- 
fluence with  the  Seine,  four  miles  S.E.  Parks.  Pop,  2578. 
It  baa  several  country  houses,  among  which  Is  the  one  oc- 
cupied by  the  famous  Gabriel  Ic  d'Estrees.  The  Mara*  Is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  tho  possession  of  which  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  of  material  importance  to  tho  de- 
fence or  attack  of  Paris;  and  it  has  frequently  been  the 
scene  of  obstinate  conflicts,  the  last  of  which  took  place  in 
1814.  when  It  was  forced  by  the  allies.  It  unites  the  town 
with  the  village  of  Charcnton  St. -Maurice.  There  Is  here 
an  excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in  1741,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  400  patients.  The  Protestants  had  form- 
erly a  large  church  in  this  village,  In  which  synods  were 
held  In  1623,  1631.  and  1644 ;  but  it  was  demolished  in  1655 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  (Hugo,  art 
Semt,  irt.) 

CH  ARETTE,  t..  Warren  Co.,  Mo.  It  has  three  schools. 
72  scholars.    Pop.  1332. 

('HA KITE'  (LA),  A  town  of  France,  dep.  Nievre,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  over  which  It  has  a  fine  bridge.  Pop. 
4947.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  much  mure  consider- 
able than  at  present;  it  Is  very  indifferently  built  but  is 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  coarse  Jewellery,  buttons, 
glass,  earthenware,  woollen  ftufia,  Jtc. 

(  II  AItrrON.  co..  Mo.  Situated  centrally  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contain*  839  aq.  m.  Bounded  8.W.  by 
Missouri  river,  and  W.  by  Grand  river.  Watered  by  Cbar- 
it  'ti  river,  flowing  Into  Missouri  r.  It  contained,  in  1840. 
6659  neal  cattle,  4068  sheep,  15.571  swine ;  and  produced 
8182  bushels  of  wheat  180,600  of  Indian  corn,  25.304  of 
oats.  11,123  of  potatoes,  946,090  pound*  of  tobacco.  It  had 
fifteen  stores,  capital.  $05,390;  eight  grist  mills,  eight  saw 
mills;  two  academies,  130  students,  six  schools,  123  schol- 
ar*. Pop.:  whites.  3700;  slaves,  1017;  free  coloured,  SO: 
total,  4746.    Capital.  Keytesvllle. 

<  ii  abitok,  river,  Ma,  rises  la  Iowa, and.  flowing  S.  130  m, 
tt  enters  Missouri  river  at  the  8.  point  of  Chariton  co.  Mo. 
It  is  boa  table  for  SO  miles. 

Chsutoh,  t,  Howard  co.  Mo.  It  has  four  schools,  138 
scholar^    Pop.  .1113. 
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Chariton,  t,  Macon  co.,  Mo.    It  has  one  achool,  25 
shol  irs    Pop.  806. 
CHARKOFF.    {Srt  KiiARaorr.) 
CHARLEMONT.  i>- u  Franklin  county,  Mass..  109  m. 
A'  \  H   Boston,  415  W.  Drained  by  Deertield  river,  which 
iffords  good  water-power.  Chartered  in  1765.   It  contains 
three  entireties — one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and 
one  Baptist ;  one  store,  one  furnace,  one  grist-mill,  Ave 
saw  mi!  In.  seven  schools,  305  scholar*.    Top.  1127. 

CHARLEROY,  or  CHARLEROI,  a  fortified  and  Im- 
portant manufacturing  town  of  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  in 
Belgium,  on  the  navigable  river  Sombre,  33  m.  S.  of  Br  la* 
selm  IbL  50°  23'  |„ng.  40  25'  E.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  nearly  71)00,  who  are 
occupied  chiefly  In  working  the  extensive  coal  mines  of  the 
district,  and  in  numerous  iron  foundries  and  glass  works. 
The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  the  great  coal  basin  of  Charle- 
roy, and  in  1836  it  had  72  mines  In  active  operation,  pro- 
ducing annually  about  900.000  tons  of  coal,  the  half  being 
of  good  quality,  a  third  middling,  and  the  remaining  sixth 
part  inferior,  called  kauM*  mtugrt.  At  the  same  period 
there  were  12  furnace*  for  smelting  iron,  and  29  new  one* 
In  the  course  of  construction ;  from  the  whole  of  which  it 
was  estimated  that  100,000  to  as  of  Iron  would  be  nnnually 
produced,  and  employment  be  given  to  3000  workmen. 
During  the  winter  about  4000  men  are  employed  In  manu- 
facturing nails ;  but  these  artisans  are  not  all  settled  Inhnb. 
of  the  town.  In  summer  the  greater  portion  remove  to 
Brussels  and  elsewhere  to  make  bricks.  Adjacent  quarries 
of  slate  and  marble  are  also  Important  sources  of  Industry 
and  wealth ;  and  the  neishbourhood  contains  numerous 
mills  for  sawing  marbles.  The  manufactures  of  glass  com- 
prise all  kinds  of  vessels  and  sheet  glass,  of  various  quall- 
tvias;  and  the  iron  works  include  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms, cutlery,  tools,  and  utensils.  There  are,  besides  these 
principal  establishments,  several  factories  for  spinning 
wool  and  weaving  woollen  cloths ;  dye-houses,  tanneries, 
snuff  mills,  rope-walks  soap-houses,  salt  and  sugar  rvu- 
neries,  brew.crles,  distilleries,  hrirk  yards,  fee.  The  commu- 
nication with  Brussels  by  means  of  the  Charleroy  canal, 
affords  great  facilities  for  commerce.  Between  200  and 
300  capacious  barges  are  constantly  employed  in  exporting 
from  Charleroy  to  Brussels,  awl,  iron,  slate*,  glass,  soap, 
ssc,  and  Importing  various  native  and  foreign  productions. 
This  canal  is  farther  described  in  the  article  on  Brussels. 
The  rail-road  from  Charleroy  to  Brussels  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. A  large  fair  for  cattle  and  merchandise  is  held 
during  ten  days,  commencing  on  the  5th  of  Aug. 

The  fortress  of  Charleroy  was  built  in  1666,  by  Rodrlgo, 
Spanish  gov.  of  the  Netherlands,  and  named  after  Charles 
II.,  king  of  Spain.  The  lower  and  middle  town  were  added 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1676.  Charleroy  has  sustained  several 
memorable  sieges ;  and  by  various  treaties  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Spain  to  Prance,  from  France  to  Spain,  from 
Spain  to  Austria,  and  from  Austria  to  France.  The  forti- 
fications were  materially  improved  under  Uie  direction  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  Hi*  campaign  of  If  15.  The 
traveller,  when  at  Charleroy,  should  visit  the  ruin*  of  the 
lficent  abbey  of  Alne,  in  a  beautifully  romantic  soli- 
,  about  nine  miles  frum  the  town.  The  cloisters  of  this 
■uiierb  establishment  were  supported  by  300  columns,  of 
coloured  marble,  and  Its  revenue  amounted  to  JL'250,000. 
(Vandcr  MatUm'B  Q—g.  d*  Hatnauil ;  Quid*  Book*  U 
Belgium,  4*c.) 

CHARLES,  county,  Md.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  450  sq.  in.  Bounded  S.  and  >V.  by 
Potomac  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  0270  neat  cattle, 
10,147  sheep,  14,757  swine;  and  produced  91,231  bushels 
of  w  bent.  4533  of  rye.  297.137  of  Indian  corn,  40,992  of  oat*. 
CMS  of  potSlosJS  3,265,371  |«wnils  of  tobacco.  It  had 
twenty  nine  stores,  cspitnl,  $44,200;  three  lumber-yards, 
capital,  94000 ;  seventeen  grist-mills,  one  tannery  ;  twenty- 
five  schools,  647  scholars.  Pop. :  whiter,  6022 ;  slaves,  9183 ; 
free  coloured.  819:  total,  10,023.   Capitol.  Port  Tobacco. 

CHARLES  CITY,  county,  Va.  Situated  toward  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  208  sq.  m.  Bounded 
S.W.  by  James  river,  and  N.  and  E.  by  Chirkabominy  r. 
It  contained,  In  1840,  2496  nent  cattle.  2270  sheep.  6029 
■wine  j  and  produced  36,020  bushels  of  w  heat,  1 17,846  of 
Indian  com,  45,275  of  oats,  3520  of  potatoes,  2010  pounds 
of  cotton.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  capital,  $15,900;  six  grist- 
mills, one  tannery ;  three  academies,  53  students,  four 
schools,  87  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles.  1171;  slaves,  2433; 
free  coloured.  670 :  total,  4774.   Capital,  Charles  City  C.  II. 

Charles  Cttt  C.  H.,  p.  v.,  45  m.  8.E.  by  E.  Richmond, 
162  W.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  con- 
tains a  court-house,  county  clerk's  office,  a  publichousc, 
and  n  single  private  dwelling. 

Charles,  r.,  Mass.,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  Middlesex  co.. 
In  the  towns  of  Hopkinton.  Hollkston,  and  Sherburne,  and 
by  a  circuitous  course,  north-eastwardly  to  Boston 
At  Dedham  it  gives  off  one-third  of  its  waters 
5J 
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by  Mother  Brook,  a  kind  of  natural  canal,  to  Neponset  r 
It  has  falls,  which  afford  good  water-power,  and  is  navig- 
able, for  lighters  and  large  boots,  seven  miles  to  Water- 
town. 

CHARLESTON,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Nevis,  which 

MSB. 

Charleston,  district,  S.  C.  Situated  in  the  S  E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  2244  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  N.E.  by  Santee  river.  Much  of  the  surface 
Is  low,  and  liable  to  be  overflowed.  Drained  by  Cooper. 
Ashley,  Wando  and  Stono  rivers.  The  Santee  canal  con- 
nects the  W.  branch  of  Cooper  r.  wiih  Santee  r,  forming  a 
navigable  communication  from  Charleston  to  Cnlumbto. 
The  canal  is  22  m.  long,  32  ft.  wide  at  top,  20  at  bottom, 
and  four  feel  deep,  completed  in  1802,  and  cost  $700,000. 
The  South  Carolina  rail  road  passes  through  the  S.W.  pan 
of  the  dist.  It  contained,  in  1840,  30.060  neat  cattle.  11.296 
sheep,  17/438  swine;  and  produced  307,151  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  120.252  of  oats,  619, j07  of  potatoes,  11,938,750 
pounds  of  rice.  2.130.224  of  cotton,  30.000  of  sugar,  400 
bushels  ol  salt.  It  hod  'il  foreign  rommcroal  and  rom 
mission  house*,  capital,  93.563,750 ;  5S2  retail  stores,  cap- 
ital, $3,575,100;  ten  lumber-yards,  capital.  $75,000;  three 
flouring  mills,  nineteen  grist  mills,  twenty-one  saw  mills, 
two  tanneries,  eight  printing-office*,  five  binderies;  throe 
daily,  three  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspaper*,  mid 
four  jieriodicals :  nineteen  academies,  1008  students,  twenty- 
eight  schools,  1558  scholars.  Pop. :  w  hites.  20.921 ;  slaves, 
58.539;  free  coloured.  3201 :  tout.  82,661.  Capital,  Charles 
ton. 

Charleston,  p.  t„  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  98  in.  N.E.  An 
gusto,  689  W.   It  eoouttns  one  grist-mill,  four  saw  mills. 

Pop.  12T.9. 

Charleston,  L,  Orleans  co.,  Vl,  55  m.  NJS.E.  Mont- 
peller.  Chartered,  in  1780,  10  Commodore  Whipple,  and 
his  shipmates,  a  naval  ohVcr  and  seamen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, ami  by  them  called  Navy,  which  was  exchanged  for 
Charleston,  In  1825.  First  settled  in  1803.  Watered  by 
Clyde  river,  which  has  a  fall  of  100  feet  In  40  rods.  Il  has 
several  pond*;  and  contains  a  Protestant,  Methodist,  and 
Free-will  Baptist  church ;  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  two  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills,  five  schools, 
134  scholars.    Pop.  731. 

Charleston,  p.  L.  Montgomery  co..  N.  Y.,  40  m.  W.N.W. 
Albany.  399  W.  Schoharie  creek  runs  on  its  E.  border, 
and  affords  water-power.  Its  waters  flow  N.  into  Mohawk 
river.  It  contains  six  stores,  one  lulling -mill,  one  grist- 
mill, five  saw  -mills,  three  tanneries] ;  fourteen  schools,  941 
scholars.  Pop.  2103. 

Charleston,  p.  l,  Tlogn  co..  Pa..  146  m.  N.  Uarrisburg 
256  W.  Drained  by  Crooked  creek,  a  branch  of  Tioga 
river.  It  has  two  stores,  six  saw-mills;  two  schools,  43 
scholars.    Pop.  1010. 

Charleston,  city  and  sea-pott,  capital  of  Charleston 
district,  S.  Carolina,  is  situated  in  32°  46'  33"  N.  lat  .  and 
79°  57'  27'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  and  8°  56'  3"  W. 
lone,  from  W. ;  121  m.  H.S.I'..  Columbia.  II-  S.E  Savan- 
nah, 580  &S.W.  Baltimore,  765  S.S.W.  New  York.  546 
Washington,  D.C  The  distances  by  water  to  stone  of 
!■»*>  places  is  less.  The  population,  in  1790,  woe  16\359, 
in  1800,  18.712;  In  1810.  24.711;  in  1820.  24,780;  in  1830. 
30.289;  la  1840,  29.261.  of  whom  14.673  were  slave*.  Em- 
ployed in  commerce,  676;  In  manufactures  and  trade*, 
1023;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  292;  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 226.  The  above  dons  not  give  a  proper  view  of 
the  population  of  Charleston  in  1-to.  St  Philip's  parish. 
N.  of  the  city,  on  the  "  Neck,"  is  virtually  a  continuation 
of  the  city,  though  not  within  its  chartered  limits.  It  con- 
tained 11,876  inhabitants.  These  should  be  added  to 
Charleston,  making  its  total  population  In  1840,  41.137. 
Charleston  had  fourteen  academies  or  grammar  reboots, 
with  861  students  ;  thirteen  common  or  primary  schools, 
with  574  scholars.  St.  Philip's  parish  had  two  academies, 
90  students,  five  schools,  128  scholars.  Charleston  Is  the 
largest  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  8.  of  Baltimore.  It  la 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  here  enter  the  har- 
bour, w  hich  is  two  miles  wide,  extending  seven  mile*  S.  of 
E.  to  the  Atlantic,  below  Sullivan's  island.  Ashley  river, 
opposite  to  the  city,  is  2100  yards  wide,  and  Cooper  riser  is 
1400  yards  wide,  and  both  arc  from  30  to  42  feet  deep  4* 
the  city.  The  ground  on  which  Charleston  Is  built  is  de- 
voted eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  harbour,  at 
high  tide  ;  and  a  violent  easterly  wind  has  caused  parts  of 
the  city,  in  some  farmer  years,  to  be  overflowed.  This 
was  the  case  in  1798.  in  1732,  aad  paninlly  in  1797.  The 
tide  here  rises  nbout  64  ft ;  and  It  flow-  by  the  city  with  a 
strong  current,  contributing  much  to  its  salubrity.  The 
city  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  over  a  mile  broad,  and  is 
regularly  laid  oat,  though  not  on  an  entirely  uniform  plan. 
The  streets  generally  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  E.  to 
W„  extending  from  river  to  river,  and  are  crossed  by  < 
Pf-  901 
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jtreett,  nearly  at  right  angle*.  The  *(reel*  nre  from  30  to 
70  ft.  wide.  Many  of  them  are  paved  with  (tone,  and  the 
side-walks  with  brick.  There  are  drains  under  ground  for 
carrying  off  the  surplus  water.  The  houses  are  neatly 
built,  many  of  them  of  brick  ;  and  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
now  forbids  those  of  any  other  material  to  be  erected  with- 
in It*  limit*.  Many  of  the  house*  are  of  wood,  neatly 
painted  white ;  and  often  have  piazzas  extending  to  the 
roof  beautifully  ornamented  with  vine*.  The  house*  in  Its 
outer  ports  have  fine  garden*,  abounding  with  orange  and 
peach  trees,  and  other  ornamental  or  useful  trees,  and  a 
profusion  of  elegant  vines  and  shrubbery. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  city  hall,  an  exchange,  a 
court-house,  Jail,  custom  house,  a  slate  citadel,  a  guard- 
house, two  arsenals,  a  college,  a  medical  college,  an  alms- 
house, an  orphan  asylum,  a  theatre,  seven  banks ;  twenty- 
six  churches— six  Episcopal,  (bur  Presbyterian,  four  Meth- 
odist, two  Baptist,  two  German  Lutheran,  one  French 
Protestant  one  Unitarian,  three  Roman  ('nth.,  one  Orphan, 
one  Bethel,  and  one  Jews'  synagogue.  Some  of  the  churches 
are  elegant  buildings.  The  circular  Presbyterian  church  is 
00  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  steeple  1T(1  ft.  high.  St.  Michael's 
is  130  by  60,  with  a  steeple  186ft.hlgh.  St.  Philip's  Is  110  b) 
00  ft.  Including  the  nave.  A  Are -proof  edifice  has  been  erect- 
ed for  the  security  of  the  public  documents,  at  an  expense  of 
980,000.  The  guard-house  is  a  line  edifice,  occupied  by  a 
military  company  of  about  100  persons,  some  of  them 
mounted,  who  patrol  the  streets  during  the  night.  The 
citadel,  formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  is  now  converted 
into  a  military  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  stale. 
The  orphan  asylum  accommodate*  230  orphan  and  desti- 
tute children,  receives  916,000  itnnunlly  from  the  rlty-trea- 
sury,  and  has  an  edifice  160  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  three 
stories  high  above  the  basement ;  besides  a  neat  chapel.  The 
literary  and  philosophical  society  is  highly  respectable,  nnd 
has  a  fine  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history.  The  ap- 
prentice*' library  contains  10,000  vols.,  nnd  sustain*  annually 
a  course  of  scientific  lecture*.  The  city  library  contain*  about 
18,000  vols,  of  valuable  books.  The  city  hotel  is  a  splendid 
establishment,  and  cost  9150,000.  There  arc  five  public  free 
schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  commissioner*,  each 
of  which  has  a  teacher,  and  In  all  of  which  are  600  chil- 
dren, the  whole  supported  at  an  expense  of  95000  annually ; 
beside,  which  there  is  a  great  number  of  private  schools. 
There  Is  also  a  high  school,  which  ha*  a  principal  and 
three  assistants,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  supervisors.  Charleston  has  seven  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  about  910.000.000  ■  and  an  insurance  and 
trust  company,  with  a  capital  of  91 ,000,000. 

The  trade  of  Charleston  Is  extensive,  comprising  that  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  state,  and  including  much  of  that 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Its  tonnage  In  I  - 1",  amount- 
ed to  29.350.  The  harbour  li  spacious  and  convenient  but 
obstructed  by  a  bar  at  Its  mouth,  across  which  are  four 
principal  channels.  The  north  channel  has  a  depth  of 
water  at  high  tide  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  at  low  wnter 
of  about  nine  feet  The  middle  channel,  called  the  Overall, 
has  a  depth  at  high  water  of  about  twelve  feet  and  at  low 
water  or  seven  feet ;  but  the  bar  here  has  a  considerable 
breadth  across,  which  renders  the  passage  lees  convenient 
The  ship  channel,  at  the  south,  has  a  depth  of  seventeen 
feet  water  at  high  tide,  and  of  ten  feet  at  low  tide,  and  is 
now  chiefly  used  for  large  vessels.  It  lies  E.  by  8.  from 
the  light-house.  South  of  this  Is  Lawford's  channel,  which, 
at  high  water,  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  at  low  water  of 
six  feet  After  entering  the  harbour,  the  channel,  which 
is  deep,  passes  very  near  the  8.  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 
Here  Port  Moultrie  is  situated.  The  harbour  is  also  de- 
fended by  Castle  Pinkney,  on  an  island  in  the  hnrbour, 
two  miles  E.  of  the  city ;  and  by  Port  Johnson,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  harbour,  nearly  opposite.  A  fort  is  also 
erecting  on  a  sand-bar,  opposite  to  Port  Moultrie,  called 
Fort  Sumter.  It  stands  close  upon  the  channel ;  and,  when 
completed,  will  be  most  efficient  In  the  defence  of  the  city. 
In  an  Isolated  part  of  the  suburbs,  about  two  miles  from 
the  city,  the  State  has  erected  nine  fire  proof  magazine*  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  powder,  and  as  the  dcposl- 
tories  for  that  of  the  merchants.  They  are  disposed  in  three 
ranges,  and  are  built  of  brick.  In  a  circular  form,  with  co- 
nical roofs.  The  centre  buildings,  designed  exclusively  for 
the  public  powder,  is  the  lamest  and  will  contain  4000 
kegs.  The  roof  rs  bomb-proof.  The  other  buildings  will 
each  contain  1000  keg*. 

Charleston  contained.  In  1840.  97  foreign  commercial,  and 
34  commission  houses  engaged  In  foreign  trade,  with  a 
capital  of  93.563,730;  498  retell  stores,  with  a  capital  of 
93,317,450;  seven  lumber-yards,  capital,  950,000;  three 
grist-mills  and  four  saw-mills  manufactured  article*  to  the 
amount  of  $225,000,  employing  a  capital  of  9334,000.  Ves- 
sels were  built  to  the  amount  of  900,000.  Eight  printing 
offices,  five  binderies,  three  dally,  three  weekly,  *nd  tv  o 
•end  weekly  newspapers,  and  four  periodicals,  erar.  »y.*J 
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capital  of 9190,000.  Eighty-four  brick  and  stone,  and  t  wrn  fy  • 
six  wooden  houses  were  erected,  at  the  expense  of  91*27.700. 
The  i'  'I'll  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufacture*  was 
9770.500.  The  exports  of  Charleston,  in  1840.  were  over 
910.0(10.000. 

The  college  of  Charleston  was  founded  In  1795;  ha*  a 
president  nnd  four  professor*  or  other  trutrueters.  67  alumni, 
50  students,  and  9000  vols.  In  its  libraries.  The  commence- 
ment is  on  the  4th  Wednesday  In  February.  It  ha*  a  fine 
edifice.  The  medical  college  was  founded  in  1833.  and 
has  right  professor*,  anil  158  students.  The  lectures  com- 
mence on  the  3d  Monday  In  November,  annnally.  It  1*  n 
highly  respectable  institution. 

Charleston  possesses  great  facilities  for  trade  with  the  In 
tenor.  A  canal,  22  in.  long,  connects  the  W.  branch  of 
Cooper  r..  with  Ha  nice  r. ;  and  this  river,  together  with 
the  Congaree,  It*  principal  branch,  ha*  been  so  improved  a* 
to  extend  the  navigation  to  Columbia.  But  its  most  im- 
portant communication  with  the  Interior  I*  by  means  of 
the  8oath  Carolina  rail-road,  extending  136  miles  from 
Charleston  to  Hamburg,  on  Savannah  r..  opposite  to  Au- 
gusta. Ga.  A  branch  of  it  extends  62  miles,  from  Branch- 
ville  to  Columbia.  Three  line*  of  packets  connect  Charles- 
ton with  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  these  consist*  of 
six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  port  every  five  day*. 
Another  consists  of  eight  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every 
fourth  day.  There  Is  another  line,  which  consists  of  six 
brigs.  Numerous  steam  boats  ply  to  Savannah.  Beaufort, 
Georgetown,  Columbia.  St.  .\ugustinr,  and  other  place*. 
The  carry  ing  trade  Is  extensively  la  the  hands  of  the  North- 
em  states  and  of  Great  Britain. 

Charleston  I*  considered  as  more  healthy  than  any  other 
part  of  the  low  country  in  the  Southern  states,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  planters  In  the  sickly  months.  Its  In- 
habitants have  long  and  deservedly  been  celehrated  Ibr 
their  polished  manner*,  and  unaffected  hospKalltr.  It  was 
chartered  a*  a  city  In  1783.  The  city  1*  divided  Into  four 
ward*,  and  1*  governed  by  a  mayor  and  12  aldermen.  It 
was  first  *e|iled  In  1680.  In  1600.  a  colony  of  French  re 
fugces,  exiled  In  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nnnix.  settled  In  Carolina,  and  some  of  them  In  Charles- 
ton, from  whom  some  of  it*  present  Inhabitants  are  de- 
scended ;  and  they  have  a  kindred  origin  to  the  Puritan*  of 
New  England.  On  the  28th  June  1776,  nine  ships  of  war, 
under  So  Peter  Parker,  earning  2.'*')  guns.  U-gnn  I  (urllMM 
attack  on  the  fort  at  Sullivan's  Island,  which  was  garrison- 
ed by  about  400  men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Moultrie. 
At  tiie  rame  time,  a  detachment  of  troops  was  landed  on  an 
adjoining  island,  nnd  directed  to  cross  over  at  a  place  where 
the  sea  was  supposed  to  be  shallow,  and  attack  It  In  the 
rear.  The  heavy  and  Incessant  fire  of  Hie  enemy  wa*  re 
celved  with  coolness,  and  returned  with  skill.  Many  of 
their  ships  suffered  severely,  and  particularly  the  Bristol, 
on  board  of  which  was  Commodore  Parker.  She  was 
twice  in  flames ;  her  captain  was  killed ;  and  so  dreadful 
wa*  the  slaughter,  that  at  one  time,  the  commodore  was 
the  only  person  upon  deck  unhurt  The  British  troop* 
destined  to  attack  the  fort  in  ihc  rear,  found  It  impossible 
to  rench  the  island.  The  engagement  with  the  fleet  com- 
menced In  the  morning  and  continued  until  dark,  conducted 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  an  unconquerable  perse- 
verance by  the  provincials  The  British  ships,  having  re- 
ceived too  much  injury  to  renew  the  attack,  moved  off  In 
the  night;  and,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  fleet  with  the 
troop*  on  board,  set  sail  for  New  York.  The  British  lost, 
in  this  attack,  near  900  In  killed  and  wounded.  The  Amer- 
ican* had  10  men  killed,  and  92  wounded.  The  troop*,  for 
their  gallantry,  received  the  thank*  of  Congress,  and  (he  ap- 
plause of  their  countrymen.  On  (he  17th  of  May,  1780.  the 
city  wa*  surrendered  to  the  British,  having  been  attacked 
by  *ea  and  land.  It  was  evacuated  by  the  British  in  1789. 
Charleston  has  frequently  suffered  by  disastrous  fires.  In 
1778.  n  fire  consumed  232  houses;  in  1796,  another  fire 
destroyed  one-third  of  the  city,  at  a  loss  estimated  at 
ff2,.*>00.000.  In  1837,  1900  houses,  being  one-fifth  of  the 
city,  were  burned,  covering  145  nrres  of  ground,  at  an  esti- 
mated lot*  of  95.000,000.  The  growth  of  Charleston  has 
been  less  rapid  than  that  of  most  American  cities.  In  1787, 
it  was  computed  to  contain  1600  dwelling*,  nnd  about  15,000 
Inhabitants.  In  1700,  it  was  more  populous  (han  Balltmore. 
I(  was.  in  1840,  Including  Its  Immediate  suburbs,  the  seventh 
City,  In  population.  In  the  United  State*. 

CiuatisTOK.  p.  t,  Kalamazoo  co..  Mich.,  127  m.  VV.  De 
trott,  502  W.   It  has  four  schools.  234  scholar*.    Pop.  605. 

CnsatasTow.  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  county  clerk's  office,  all  of  brick,  a  mar- 
ket-house, a  county  seminary,  three  churches,  two  Method 
1st  (one  Episcopal  and  one  Reformed),  one  Baptist  and 
one  Presbyterian,  all  of  brick;  a  steam  flouring-mtll  and 
oil  mill.  165  dwellings,  many  of  them  of  brick,  and  about 
800  Inhabitants.   

CHARLESTOWN,  p.  t,  Sullivan  co.,  N.H.,  54  m.W  Con- 
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cord.  453  \V.  Bounded  W.  by  Connecticut  river,  which  con- 
tain* two  Islands  belonging  to  it,  one  of  10  acres,  and  another 
of  six  acres.  Watered  by  Sugar  river,  flowing  Into  Con- 
necticut r.  A  bridge  across  Connecticut  r.  connects  It  with 
Springfield,  Vt.  In  the  8.  parish  la  a  beautiful  village, 
half  a  mile  from  Connecticut  r.,  on  a  street  running  parallel 
to  it,  containing  an  elegant  brick  church,  70  by  60  feet,  and 
33  ft.  high,  a  public  library  of  several  hundred  volumes, 
and  about  00  dwellings,  many  of  them  handsome.  There 
to  a  small  village  In  the  N.  parish.  It  contains  three 
churches — one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Me- 
thodist ;  seven  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-fac- 
tory, one  grist-mill,  eight  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  one 
academy,  47  students,  and  582  scholars  in  schools.  Pop. 
1723. 

CtiARLKsTowN,  p.  t..  and  with  Boston  a  port  of  entry,  Mid- 
dlesex co.,  Mass.,  1  m.  N.  Boston,  441  W.  Situated  on  a  pen- 
insula between  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers  ;  but  it  extends  N. 
of  the  neck,  which  joins  it  to  the  main  land  for  the  distance 
of  seven  miles.  The  peninsula  contains  Bunker's  Hill  in  the 
N.E.  part.  Breed's  Hill,  where  the  battle  was  fought  and 
the  monument  is  erected,  lies  B.E.  of  this.  (For  an  account 
of  the  battle  and  monument,  see  Bunker  Hill.)  Town  Hill  is 
In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula.  Charlestown  is  connect- 
ed with  Boston  by  Charles  and  Warren  bridges,  and  an- 
other bridge  extends  from  Prison  point  to  Canal  bridge, 
lending  to  Cumbridge.  Two  bridges  cross  Mystic  river,  one 
connecting  Charleston  with  Chelsea,  and  the  other  with 
Maiden.  The  streets  are  not  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
but  are  wide,  and  ornamented  with  trees.  In  the  centre  is 
a  public  square,  around  which  a  number  of  the  public 
buildings  are  situated.  It  contains  a  State's  prison,  the 
M'Lenn  Insane  Asylum,  an  almshouse,  a  town-house,  three 
banks,  a  United  States  navy -yard,  a  marine  hospital ;  and 
nine  churches — two  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  two 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  two  Urn  verbalist,  nnd  one  Roman 
Catholic.  The  United  States'  navy-yard  is  situated  on  the 
N.  ttde  of  Charles  r.  It  has  60  acres  of  ground,  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall  of  substantial  masonry,  on  which  are  erect- 
ed a  spacious  warehouse,  on  arsenal,  a  powder  magazine, 
a  marine  hospital  at  Chelsea,  and  dwellings  for  the  officers, 
all  of  brick ;  a  rope-walk,  and  two  immense  wooden  edi- 
fices, under  which  the  largest  vessels  of  war  are  construct 
c.l  A  dry-dock  at  tills  place,  of  hewn  granite,  is  341  feet 
long,  SO  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  and  cost  9670.089  The 
M'l.rau  Insane  Asylum  la  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  near  East  Cambridge.  The  buildings  are  large 
and  commodious,  nnd  c«*rt  9180,000.  Attached  to  the  in- 
stitution are  IS  acres  of  land,  handsomely  Inid  out  and 
beautifully  ornamented.  The  Institution  is  finely  furnished 
and  Judiciously  conducted.  The  State  prison  is  situated 
N.W.  of  the  village,  at  Prison  point,  on  a  bay  which  sets  up 
from  Charles  r.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
contains  four  large  atone  buildings,  besides  a  chapel,  and  a 
large  work -shed.  This  prison  is  considered  among  the  best 
managed  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country 

Charlestown  contains  three  commercial  and  eight  com- 
mission houses  In  foreign  trade,  with  n  capital  of  9125.000; 
seventy -eight  retail  stores,  capital  9340,000;  six  lumber- 
yards, capital  9*2.000 ;  five  printing  offices,  one  bindery, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  five  grist  nulls,  four  saw-mills,  one 
oil  mill,  four  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  brewery,  three 
rope-walks,  three  potteries;  twenty-four  schools,  2202 
scholars.    Pop.  11,484. 

Ch  arlkstown,  p.  t..  Washington  county,  R.  I.,  43  miles 
8.8. W.  Providence,  385  W.  Bounded  It.  by  Charles  river, 
■  branch  of  Pawcaturk  river,  which  nffimls  water-power, 
8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  contains  two  salt-water  and 
tbreo  fresh-water  ponds,  which  contain  together  about 
seven  sq.  m.  The  remains  of  the  Narrnganset  Indians, 
once  so  powerful,  have  here  a  reservation  of  land,  and 
#  have  had  a  missionary  among  them,  but  they  are  now 
nearly  extinct,  some  of  them  having  removed  to  the  west 
The  town  has  three  stores,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill ; 
eight  srhools,  233  scholars.    Pop.  923. 

ChaRLKStows,  p.  jr.,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.  Va.,  168  m. 
M.  Richmond.  05  W.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  a 
bank,  nn  academy,  three  churches — one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Presbyterian,  and  230  dwellings,  many 
of  them  neat  The  rail-road  from  Winchester  to  Harper's 
Ferry  passes  through  it. 

Ciiarlzstowm.  p.  t..  Portage  co.,  O.,  145  m.  N.E.  Co- 
lumbus, 381  W.  Watered  by  Mahoning  river.  It  contains 
one  academy,  25  students,  five  schools,  199  scholars.  Pop. 

CnAaLirrow*.  t.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  82  m.  E.  Harrisburg. 
Bounded  N.E.  by  Schuylkill  river.  The  village  contains 
one  store,  one  hemp  and  flax  factory,  and  about  13  or  14 
dwelling'.    Pop.  of  the  t.  1039. 

CH  A RLEViLLK,  nn  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Mun- 
rter.  N.  extremity  co.  Cork,  22  m.  S.  Limerick.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4700.    Pop.  of  par.  in  1834,  0022.  of  whom  325  were 


of  the  Estab.  church,  and  5697  Roman  Catb.  The  town 
consists  of  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  In  it  are  the  par.  church,  a  large  R.  Oath,  chapel, 
a  building  for  public  meetings,  a  national  school,  and  an 
endowed  grammar  school.  The  corporation,  under  a  char- 
ter of  Charles  II.,  in  1671,  consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  bail- 
iffs, twelve  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  commonalty.  It 
returned  two  rnctus.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court  has  Jurisdiction 
in  pleas  to  the  amount  of  £200,  and  as  a  civil  bill  court. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  court 
and  market-house  are  in  the  same  building.  Tanning  and 
blanket-funking  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  there 
are  two  large  flour  nulls.  Markets  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on 
10th  Jan.,  16th  March,  12th  May,  15th  Aug.,  10th  Oct,,  and 
12th  Nov.  The  town  is  a  constabulary  station.  A  branch 
of  the  National  Rank  was  opened  here  In  1835.  Post-office 
revenue,  in  189),  4328,  and  in  1836,  £449.  The  mail-coach 
from  Cork  to  Limerick,  and  a  ear  from  Cork  to  Kathkcale, 
pass  through  the  town,  and  a  coach  from  Cork  to  it,  con- 
veying, at  an  average,  12  passengers  each  trip,  plies  six 
days  a  week.    (Stat.  Sure. ;  Rati**}  Rrp.) 

CbaBLKvills,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardennes,  on  the 
Meuse,  at  a  short  distance  from  Mezier*.  Pop.  8878.  It  to 
extremely  well  built ;  streets  straight  and  broad,  Intersect 
ing  each  oilier  at  right  angles;  houses  nearly  all  of  the 
same  height,  and  slated,  having  a  comfortable  gay  appear- 
ance. In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  One  square,  surround 
ed  by  arcades,  and  ornamented  with  a  superb  fountain. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  of  a  commercial  tri- 
bunal ;  and  has  a  departmental  college,  a  primary  normal 
school,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a  course  of  geo- 
metry and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  a  public  library, 
with  24.000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, nnd  n  theatre.  The  royal  manufactory  of  arms,  form- 
erly established  here,  has  been  transferred  to  Tulle  and 
Chatellerault ;  but  arms  are  still  largely  manufactured  on 
account  of  individuals.  The  nail-works  produce  about 
3,500,000  kilog.  of  nails  a  year;  and  there  are,  besides, 
copper  foundries,  where  large  quantities  of  copper  wire, 
plates,  etc.,  are  produced  :  with  soap-works,  tanneries,  fec- 
it has  a  commodious  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  In  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  slates,  marble,  and 
manufactured  goods.  When  the  canal  of  Ardennes  to 
finished,  It  will  have  an  easy  communication  with  Paris. 

The  foundations  of  Charleville  were  laid  In  1605,  by 
Charles  of  Uonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua  Severs,  who  gave  it 
his  name.  Having  passed  from  his  heirs  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  the  fortifications  were  razed,  in  1086,  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.    [Hugo,  art,  Jlrdmnrt.) 

CHARLOTTES' BURO.  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree, 
five  miles  W.  Berlin.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of  villas  and 
taverns,  the  summer  residence  of  the  rich,  nnd  the  resort 
of  the  humbler  classes  from  Berlin ;  it  to  well  built,  and  has 
handsome  straight  streets,  ornamented  with  rows  of  trees. 
There  is  here  n  magnificent  palace,  built  by  Frederick  the 
(•real,  and  furnished  with  a  collection  of  antiquities.  The 
gardens,  which  are  finely  laid  out.  are  always  open  to  the 
public,  and  are  much  visited  by  Sunday  parties  and  strollers 
from  the  capital.  Within  these  gardens  is  the  mausoleum, 
erected  by  his  present  Majesty.  Frederick  William  III ,  over 
the  remains  of  his  late  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen, 
Louisa  of  Mecklenburg.  It  contains  the  celebrated  recum- 
bent marble  statue  of  Louisa,  by  Rauch.  admitted  to  be  not 
only  the  masterpiece  of  that  eminent  sculptor,  but  one  of 
the  finest  modern  works  of  art.  Jiustrll's  Otrmany  ; 
Murray's  Handbook.) 

CHAROLLES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sadne  et  Loire, 
cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bemence,  and  the 

It. to:,.  .-.  •>  in.  \\  N.W.  Mil.  on.  Pop.  322»i.  It  is  nerve 
ably  situated,  neat,  and  well  built :  has  a  communal  col- 
lege, tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  nnd  commerce,  an 
agricultural  society  iron  forges,  and  fabrics  of  earthenware 
and  crucibles.  A  hill  above  the  town  Is  crowned  with  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Charo- 
tals.  One  of  these,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV'.,  achieved  an  infamous  no- 
toriety.   '  Hugo,  art.  Sa&ne- tt-l.oirt.) 

CHARLOTTE,  county.  Vn.  Situated  In  the  S.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  600  sq.  m.  Bounded  8. W.  by  Staun- 
ton river.  Drained  by  Little  Roanoke  river.  It  contained 
1840,  9003  neat  cattle,  14.593  sheep.  21.507  swine  ;  and  pro- 
duced 04.914  bushels  of  wheat,  509,260  of  Indian  corn, 
240,974  of  oats,  14.776  of  potatoes,  4,180.745  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 19,010  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty  stores,  eleven  flour- 
ing  mills,  twenty-eight  grist-mills,  ten  saw  mills,  five  tan- 
neries, one  acaifemy,  6  students,  thirty  schools,  555  scholars. 
Pop.:  whiles.  5030;  slaves.  9260;  free  coloured,  305 ;  total, 
14,595.   Capital,  Charlotte  C.  H..  or  Marysville. 

Charlotte,  p.  U,  Washington  co.,  Me.,  \nti  in.  E.N'.H. 
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AugusU,  772  W.  Incorporated  in  lf*25.  Bounded  R.W.  by 
Denny'*  river,  which  flows  inti>  CoUcook  nay.  A  pood  in 
Its  B.  port  has  iu  ouliet  inlu  Cobscook  bay.  It  contains  one 
nan  mill,  six  schools,  298  scholars.    Pop.  OOti. 

Charlotte,  p.  t.,  Chittenden  co,  Vt.,  10  m.  8.  Burling-  1 
ton,  54  m.  W.  Montpclicr,  440  W.   Chartared  in  170,  first 
permanently  sculed  in  1784.    Buunded  W.  by  lake  Cham- 
plain ;  crossed  by  M'Ncil's  ferry,  nearly  3  in.  across,  passed 
in  o  horse-boat  in  thirty  minutes  four  Hues  a  day.  Water- 
ed by  La  Plott  river  and  Lewis  creek.    It  contains  three  J 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Bap-  I 
list,  a  female  seminary,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  three 
taw-mills,  eleven  schools,  226  scholars.   It  is  one  of  Uie 
best  farming  towns  in  the  stale.    Pup.  1620. 

Charlotte,  p.  v.,  Greece  t.,  Monroe  co..  N.  Y.,  224  m. 
VV.N.W.  Albany,  375  W.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  Gene- 
see river,  7  in.  below  Rochester.  It  is  called  also  Port 
Genesee.  Tlic  steam-boat  from  l*ewtston  to  Oswego  stops 
at  this  place.  It  contains  a  store,  a  forw  arding  house,  and 
about  thirty  dwellings. 

Charlotte,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C  156 
m.  8.W.  Raleigh.  397  VV.  It  contains  a  court-house,  kail,  a 
branch  of  the  I  nited  States  mint,  four  churches,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Hainiu,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  ; 
ten  stores,  100  dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitant*.  There 
ore  productive  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  gold  coin- 
age at  this  place  la  1841,  was  $133,037. 

Charlotte,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Dickson  co.,  Tenn.,  >  m. 
W.  by  N.  Nashville,  722  W.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  an  academy,  and  four  stores. 

Charlotte.  t,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  330  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albanv.  Drained  by  Cassodaga  creek,  flow  ing  into  the  out- 
let of  Chautauquc  lake.  It  contains  four  stores,  two  full- 
ing-mills, two  grist-mills,  five  saw-inills,  two  academies,  55 
students,  nine  schools,  377  scholars.    Pop.  \V>. 

Charlotte  C.  H.,  p.  v,  capital  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va  ,  08 
m.  YV.8.VV.  Richmond,  185  VV.  Formerly  called  Marys- 
\  ill.-  Situated  3  in.  VV.  of  Little  Roanoke  river,  and  con- 
tains a  court  house  of  brick,  a  jail  of  stone,  a  jailer's  dwell- 
ing of  brick,  two  churches,   Baptist  and  one  Presbyte- 
rian, an  academy,  Ave  stores,  and  475  inhabitants. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  p.  v..  capital  of  Albemarle  co., 
V*,  85  m.  N.VV.  Richmond.  121  *W.  Situated  on  the  N. 
side  of  Moore's  creek,  3  m.  from  iu  entrance  Into  Rivaund 
river.  It  is  not  very  regularly  laid  out,  but  handsomely 
built,  chiefly  of  brick ;  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  four 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal, 
and  one  Baptist ;  an  academy,  n  female  seoslnary,  twenty- 
two  stores,  two  book  stores,  a  circulating  library,  one  prlnt- 
ing-oflke,  one  weekly  new«paper,  several  flouring-mills  in 
the  vicinity ;  230  buildings,  among  which  ore  many  hand- 
some dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  wit*  designed  to  be  on  the 
model  of  the  European  universities.  The  buildings  arc 
handsomely  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  grassy  parallelo- 
gram, nt  the  upper  end  of  which  stand.*  a  large  rotunda,  con- 
taining lecture  rooms,  and  the  library.  It  has  a  fine  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
anatomical  museum ;  ana  on  the  apex  of  a  neighbouring 
hill,  an  astronomical  observatory,  well  furnished  with  in- 
struments. The  buildings  Include  ten  pavilion*  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  professors,  and  100  dormitories  and  six 
hotel*  for  the  lodging  and  dieting  of  the  students.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  buildings  was  over  $200,000,  and  connected  with 
them  are  200  acres  of  land.  The  institution  receives  from 
the  Virginia  literary  fund  $15,000,  annually.  It  was  founded 
In  1810,  has  nine  professors.  200  alumni,  one  of  whom  has 
been  a  nil  n  utter  of  the  gospel,  170  students,  and  16,000  vols. 
In  iu  libraries.   The  commencement  Is  on  the  4th  of  July. 

CHARLTON,  p.  L_  Worcester  co..  Mass.,  53  m.  8.W.  by 
W.  iloston,  387  W.  Chartered  In  1754.  It  contain*  three 
churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Unl- 
versalUt;  eight  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  cotton-factory 
with  710  spindles,  seven  grist-mill*,  ten  saw-mills,  thirteen 
schools,  581  scholars.    Pop.  3117. 

Cbarltok,  p.  L,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y,  35  m.  N.N.W.  Al- 
bany, 303  W.  Drained  by  Aceploss  creek,  a  branch  of 
Mohawk  river.  It  contains  Ave  stores,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  wool  I  en -factory,  two  grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  ten 
schools,  333  scholar*.  Pop.  1033.  The  village  contain*  four 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal, 
and  one  Universolist ;  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhab- 
itanU.   

CUARTIER'S  creek.  Pa.,  rises  is  Washington  co.,  and 
after  flowing  30  m.  enters  the  Ohio,  4  m.  below  Pittsburg. 

Char  tiers.  t,  Washington  co..  Pa.,  0  m.  N.  Washing- 
ton b.  Bounded  S.  by  Charticr's  creek.  It  contain*  the 
village  of  Canon* burg,  and  ha*  seven  grist-mills,  six  saw- 
mills.   Pop.  1610. 

CHATEAUGAY.  p.  t_  Franklin  co,  N.  Y.,  302  m.  N.  by 
W.  Albanv-,  541  W.   Drained  by  Chateaugay  river  and  lu 
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branches,  which  flow  N.  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  In  Canaoa, 
It  contains  four  store*,  one  fulling-mill,  two  saw-niill*.  four 
tanneries,  twenty-one  school*,  770  scholars.    Pop.  2824. 

CHATFIELD,  p.  t,  Crawford  co,  O.,  73  m.  N .  Columbus, 
413  W.  Watered  by  Sycamore  creek.  If  has  eight  school*, 
343  scholars.    Pop.  806. 

CUARTRES,  a  city  of  France  dep.  Kure-et- Loire,  of 
which  tt  I*  the  capital,  on  the  Eure.  48  m.  S.W.  Pari* ;  hvb 
48=  36'  54"  N,  long.  10  8»*  80"  E.  Pop.  ex  com..  14.431. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  la  situated  portly 
on  a  bill,  and  partly  on  low  ground.  The  Eure,  which  here 
divides  into  two  branches,  runs  through  and  encircles  the 
lower  town.  Strecu  narrow  and  crooked ;  those  forming 
the  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns  be- 
ing so  very  steep  as  to  be  Inaccessible  to  carriages.  The 
cathedral  U  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  In 
France.  Here  are,  also,  two  fine  steeples,  a  monument  to 
General  Mnrceau,  barracks,  a  theatre,  and  some  fine  prom- 
enades. It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  j  has  a  court  of  assize*, 
tribunals  of  orunary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  depart- 
mental college,  a  public  library,  w  ith  30,000  vols,  a  school 
of  design,  and  a  botanical  garden.  The  manufactures  coa- 
st* principally  of  hosiery  and  hats,  but  there  are  also  tan- 
neries,  dye-works,  4tc  Charlies  Is  the  centre  of  the  com 
trade  of  the  dep.,  iu  corn- markets  being  among  the  most  Im- 
portant in  France,  and  providing  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
supply  of  Paris.  It  is  the  native  country  of  Regnier  the 
poet,  of  Brisaot,  and  Petion,  members  of  the  convention,  and 
of  General  Marceau. 

This  i»  a  very  nncient  city,  being  reckoned,  before  the  Ro- 
il inn  conquest,  as  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.  It  was  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  posse  lion  of  the  English.  Henry 
IV.  was  crowned  here  in  1504. 

CHARTREUSE  (LA  GRANDE),  a  famous  monastery 
of  France,  dep.  Lsere,  14  m.  N.  Grenoble,  among  rugged 
mountains,  nt  an  elevation  of  .'1281  ft.  (1000  metre* j  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  access  to  it  U  very  dkAVult  This 
monastery  was  founded  in  1084 ;  but  having  been  several 
times  pillaged  and  burned  down,  the  present  building  has 
been  erected  since  1676.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  and  has  cost 
an  immense  sum.  During  the  Revolution,  the  monks  worn 
driven  out,  and  their  property,  including  their  valuable  libra- 
ry, confiscated  and  sold  But  in  1826,  the  building,  v\  hich 
had  escaped  the  revolutionary  tempest,  was  restored  to  lu 
original  destination.  Some  of  the  old  monks,  accom|vinied 
by  several  neophytes,  returned  to  the  building,  and  the 
Chartreuse  existed  once  more,  but  shorn  of  IU  old  lustre,  im 
portanre,  and  wealth.    ( Hugo,  art.  /#*>*.) 

CHARYBDIS,    St*  Sctlla  and  Cuarvbdis. 

CH  ATE  AUBRI  ANT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  Infer! 
eure,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Chere,  near  the  pond  or  lake  of 
Grand  Lieu,  36  m.  W.N.W.  Ancenl*.  Pop.  3634.  It  is  old, 
and  meanly  built,  round  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  founded 
In  1015,  whence  It  derives  ku  name.  Francolse  de  Foix, 
so  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  gallantries  w  ith  Francis  I, 
died  here  in  1537.  and  was  buried  In  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  with  an  epkuph  on  her  tomb,  written  by  Clement 
M  1r.1t  It  has  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  studs, 
and  Us  pastry  and  rmjil urn  are  held  In  high  estimation.  It 
has  some  trade  In  iron,  coal,  and  wood,  and  a  ronsvderable 
cum  market.    (Hugo,  art-  ljnrt  lufmtmr*,) 

CH  ATE  A  U-CHINQN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nievre, 
cap.  arrond..  near  Uie  Yonne,  In  the  middle  of  mountain*, 
at  an  elevation  of  1068  ft  (600  metres)  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  30  m.  W.N.W.  Autun.  Pop.  3775.  It  was  former- 
ly surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  was  defended  by  a  vast 
castle,  of  which  there  exist  considerable  ruins.  It  has  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  an  agricultural  society,  and 
some  fabrics  of  coarse  woollen*  and  linen*.  Having  been 
taken  by  the  royalist*  in  1591,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
the  garrison  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword.    (Hugo,  art.  AVere.) 

CHATEAUDON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure-et-Lotr, 
cap.  arrond..  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  35  in  8.S.W, 
Chnrtrc*.  Pop,  ex  com,  5085.  Having  been  almost  w  holly 
burned  down  in  1733,  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan, 
with  broad  straight  streets,  and  uniform  house*.  The  prin- 
cipal square,  the  Hotel  de  VlUe,  and  the  building*  of  the 
communal  college,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Beside*  the  col 
lege,  It  has  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  a  public  library, 
with  6000  vols,  and  some  manufactures  of  woollens,  and 
tanneries.  On  a  rock,  commanding  the  town,  are  the  re 
mains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counU  of  Dunois,  the  chapel 
attached  to  which  has  the  tomb  of  the  fsmotts  general  of 
Charles  VU,  and  some  other  tomb*  of  less  distinguished 
members  of  the  farallv. 

CH  ATEAU-GONTlEH,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Maysnne, 
cap.  arrond,  on  the  Mayenne,  18  m.  8.  Laval.  Pop.  6396. 
It  is  badly  laid  out  but  U  pretty  well  built ;  has  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  it  Is  united  to  lu  principal 
suburb,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  communal  college,  three 
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hospitals,  public  balm,  an  agricultural  society,  ;  ud  Is 
the  teat  of  a  coon  of  original  jurisdiction.  It  has  eonslder- 
able  manufactures  of  Una  linen  and  linen  thread,  serges, 
stc,  with  extensive  blenc  h  fields ;  la  the  entrepot  of  a  treat 
proportion  of  tlio  wines,  slate,  coal,  and  tufa  of  the  dep. ; 
ami  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  fine  thread.  The  town  waa 
formerly  surrounded  by  walla,  ami  had  a  castle,  whence  It 
took  its  name,  it  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  war*  of 
Vendee. 

CHATEAULIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Flnhrtere,  cap. 
armcid..  in  an  agaaitalda  valley,  on  the  Aulne,  which  there 
takes  the  name  of  Chateanlin,  S2  m.  8.E.  Breat.  Pop. 
1968.  It  Is  HI  built ;  has  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and 
an  agricultural  society.  Vessels  of  from  flo  to  HO  tons  come 
op  to  the  town,  which  ha*  a  good  deal  of  trade  In  slates 
procured  from  quarries  In  the  neighbourhood,  cattle,  and 
batter. 

CHATEAUNEITF  DP.  RAXIKt.V,  an  inronsld.-rnhle 
town  of  Prance,  dep.  Loeerc,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  mountain,  IS 
tn.  N.E.  Mcnde.  It  was  fnrmerly  fortified;  and  an  KnglWh 
{arriton  was  besieged  In  it  In  13SI1,  by  a  French  force  under 
the  famous  constable  Duguesclln  j  the  constable  having  died 
during  the  course  of  the  siege,  the  English  governor  laid  on 
bis  coffin  the  keys  of  the  town,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
deliver  up  to  hint  If  not  relieved  within  fifteen  days.  A 
monument  was  erected  here  In  1820  to  the  memory  of  Du- 
plex-1  in.      Hue-  .irt    /  OU  rr. 

CHATEACNEI'P  H  K  <  "II ARENTE,  a  town  of  Prance, 
dep.  Charente,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Chnrenle,  10  m.  W.8.W. 
Angouleme.  Pop.  2168.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  In 
wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  It  was  anciently  called  fterdcvlllc, 
and  was  defended  by  a  castle  burned  down  In  1081.  A  new 
castle  having  been  built  to  replace  the  former,  the  town  took 
from  It  the  name  of  Chttcauneuf. 

CH  ATEAUROITX.  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Indre,  of  which 
tt  Is  the  cap..  In  an  cxlenslvc  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indre  :  laL  40°  48"  45"  .V.  long.  1°  41'  35"  E.  Pop.,  ex 
eom..  12,313.  Though  materially  improved,  Chatenuroux 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  wor»t  built,  dirtiest  towns  In 
France.  Streets  nnrmw,  crooked,  ami  III  paved;  houses 
•mall.  Irregularly  built,  and  gloomy.  It  has.  however,  some 
finely  shaded  agreeable  promenade*,  and  some  good  build- 
ings. It  li  thr  «e.it  c.l  a  court  of  nsslr.es  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce;  and  has  a  theatre,  a 
public  library,  a  public  garden,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science,  nnd  arts,  and  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  Industry  of  the  dep.  The  cloth  manufacture  Is  very 
extensively  carried  on;  cotton  hosiery  and  hats  are  also 
produced,  and  there  are  establishments  for  the  spinning  of 
wool,  with  tan-works,  tile-works,  Ice. 

ChAteauroux  was  founded  In  950;  was  burned  down  In 
10W,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  Louis  XIII.  erected  It  Into 
a  duch\  ;  and  It  was  given  by  Ijouis  XV.  to  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, Madame  de  Maklly,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Duchess  de  Chateauroax.  Its  manufactures  have  been 
much  extended,  and  Itself  much  Improved,  of  late  years. 
(//We.  art.  /adrc.) 

CHATEAU-THIERRY,  a  town  of  France,  dtp.  Alsne. 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Mnrne,  25  m.  8.  Solssons.  Pop.  4761. 
It  b  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  Is 
nirniounbd  by  its  ancient  castle,  a  vast  mam  of  thick  walls, 
towers,  and  turrets.  It  has  a  considerable  suburb  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Marne,  the  communication  between  them 
being  kept  up  by  a  handsome  stono  bridge  of  three  arches. 
It  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college, 
an  establishment  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  tanneries. 
The  famous  poet  Iji  Fontaine,  not  less  original  by  his  char- 
acter and  conduct  than  by  his  talent  nnd  genius,  was  born 
here  on  the  8th  of  July,  1061.  The  house  which  he  Inhab- 
ited Is  still  preserved  ;  and  a  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  In  1824.  Chateau  Thierry 
suffered  considerably  during  the  campaign  of  1814.  (Hugo, 
art  .Hint ;  Biorrapkit  Vntrrr$tlle.) 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vlenne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vlenne.  30  m.  N.N'.E.  Poitiers.  Pop., 
ex  com.,  8300.  It  Is  situated  In  a  fertile,  agreeable  country, 
but  Is  lU  built  and  dirty.  It  is  joined  to  its  suburb  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge,  built  by  the  Due 
de  Sully.  Besides  several  churches,  K  has  a  communal  col- 
lege, a  theatre,  an  exchange,  a  hospital,  and  a  royal  man- 
ufacture of  arms,  the  buildings  of  which  are  among  the 
finest  In  the  town  ;  and  some  fine  promenades.  This  town 
has  been  long  famous  for  Its  cutlery ;  and  has  fabrics  of 
clocks  and  watches,  lace,  Ice.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  entre-4 
pot.  for  the  towns  of  the  s.  and  the  N.  France;  particular- 
ly for  wines,  spirits,  salt,  slates.  Iron,  corn,  hemp,  timber, 
lie.  The  Scotch  Earl  of  A  mm,  ancestor  of  the  dnkes  of 
Hamilton,  waa  created  Due  de  Chatellersult  in  1548. 
{Hup»  art.  Vitnnt;  Skaryt'i  Ptrragt.) 

CHATHAM,  a  par.,  town,  pari.  bor.  naval  arsenal,  and 
saa-port  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Aylesford,  hund.  Chat- 
ham and  CUlingham,  on  the  Medway,  98  m.  E.  by  8.  Lon- 
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doa.  Pop.  1821,  15£68  ,  1831.  16.485.  It  Is  separated  from 
the  city  of  Rochester  by  a  merely  artificial  line ;  and  tha 
latter  being  connected  with  Stroud  by  a  bridge,  the  three 
towns  form  a  continuous  street,  upwards  of  2  tn.  long  (of 
which  Chatham  occupies  1  m.),  along  the  Dover  road  from 
London.  For  about  \  m.  below  Rochester,  the  town  ei- 
tends  along  Ihe  bank  of  the  river,  which  there  bands  N.N.E. 
and  E.  by  N.  till  it  falls  Into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at 
8hccme«.«.  NoiwiihsnndinE  the  •rmrtn.-.,  .if  its  count, 
the  Medway  has  very  deep  water.  At  Chatham,  the  tide 
rises  18  ft.  at  springs,  and  12  ft.  at  neaps :  and  from  Sheer 
n<-*s  to  Chatham  ihcr»-  Is  water  t.i  Horn  tin-  linr<-t  -Iiiih 
and  the  ground  being  soft,  and  the  resche*  short,  it  forms 
an  admirable  harbour  for  men-of-war;  and  It  is  to  its  fseill 
ties  in  this  respect  that  Chatham  and  the  contiguous  towns 
are  mainly  Indebted  for  their  rise. 

The  principal  church,  a  plain  brick  structure,  was  rebuilt 
In  1788;  and  a  more  modem  one  was  erected  in  1821,  by 
the  parliamentary  commissioner*.  It  has  also  four  dissent 
Ing  chapels,  a  national  school,  a  proprietary  classical  school, 
a  philosophical  and  literary  institution,  to  which  a  museum 
hi  attached,  and  two  public  subscription  libraries.  Hare  is 
also  a  chapel,  on  the  site  of  one  attached  to  a  monastery, 
founded  tn  1078,  the  endowment  of  which  supports  four 
brothers,  two  of  them  In  orders.  Sir  J.  Hawkins'  hospital 
for  decayed  seamen  and  shipwrights,  chartered  In  1504,  sup- 
ports ten  Individuals.  There  are  three  or  tour  minor  chari- 
ties. Chatham  ehe»t.  which  originated  with  Sir  F.  Dmkr 
and  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  after  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  at  first 
consisted  of  voluntary  contributions  from  vamen,  soon  be- 
came compulsory,  and  was  ultimately  removed.  In  1803,  hi 
(ireenwlch.  Down  to  the  4th  VVm.  IV.  It  was  suiiportsd 
by  deductions  from  the  monthly  wages  of  seamen,  but  mi 
act  of  that  session  made  it  chargeable  on  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  town  was  considerably  Improved  under  an  act 
passed  in  1772.  but  many  parts  of  It  still  remain  Inconve- 
niently narrow  and  Irregular.  It  Is  In  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  co.  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  com- 
prised within  the  municipal  limits  of  Rochester :  the  whole 
parish  Is  In  Ihe  Jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  requests.  In  thai 
city,  for  debts  under  £5.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  It 
for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  returning  one  member  lu 
the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  file  parliamentary  bor.  Include 
a  considerable  area  S.  nnd  E.  of  the  town  I  and  were  esti- 
mated. In  1831,  to  contain  apop.  of  about  19,600.  Number 
of  registered  electors  in  1837-38,  777.  Market-day.  Sntnr 
day ;  annual  fairs.  May  1.1,  September  19.  each  lasting  three 
days:  annual  races  In  August. 

The  town  Is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  great  naval 
nod  military  establishments  at  Hrompton,  in  Its  immediate 
neighbourhood  but  separated  from  It  by  a  line  of  fortttea- 
tions.  The  dork  yard,  which  Hes  along  the  E.  side  of  the 
river.  Is,  including  the  arsenal,  above  1  m.  In  length ;  and  Is 
deJVnded  by  Cillincham  Port.  Cpnor  Castle,  and  several  bas- 
tions. Fort  Pitt,  on  the  8.  or  land  skle  of  the  town,  was 
erected  In  1803.  The  dork  yard  contains  between  400  and 
500  houses  for  the  artificers  employed  In  the  different  works, 
nnd  Is  abundantly  supplied  with  every  means  and  accom- 
modation ri'<iulrcd  for  thr  building  nnd  fitting  out  of  the 
largest  ships.  It  has  five  large  tide-docks,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving first  rale  men-of-war,  and  six  bulldlng-slips  for  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  dimensions ;  a  mast-house,  attached  to 
which  are  saw  mills  worked  by  steam,  and  two  large  float 
ing  basins,  for  the  reception  of  the  timber  for  the  masts ;  a 
mi  >i  tin  r\  where  anchors  of  the  largest  sire  (some  upwards 
of  five  tons  weight)  are  forged ;  a  rope-house,  where  cables 
above  100  fathoms  in  length,  and  35  inches  diameter,  are 
twisted  by  powerful  machinery ;  a  tall-house,  and  n  inner 
out  warehouses,  containing  every  article  required  for  the 
building  and  equipment  of  shins  of  war.  Here  also  Is  a 
spare  set  of  Brunei's  block  machinery.  In  the  event  of  that 
of  Portsmouth  getting  out  of  order;  dwellings  for  the  elvil 
officers  of  the  establishment,  and  a  handsome  chapel.  Near 
the  entrance  (which  hi  a  spacious  gateway,  flanked  by  two 
towers)  is  a  general  marine  hospital,  built  In  183H,  and  cap* 
ble  of  receiving  340  patients.  Four  hulks  moored  off*  the 
dock  yard,  one  for  juvenile,  two  for  adult  offenders,  and  one 
as  a  hospital,  form  the  convict  establishment,  usually  con- 
taining from  900  to  1000  Individuals,  employed  In  the  eom 
mon  dnidfrry  of  the  arsenal.  The  ordnance  wharf,  to  the 
W.  of  the  dock-yard  (on  the  slip  of  land  between  the  church 
and  river,  J,  m.  from  the  high  street  of  Chatham),  contains 
the  guns  belonging  to  each  vessel  respectively,  in  separate 
tiers  ;  piles  of  snot  and  shells,  a  well-arranged  armory,  Ite. ; 
and  a  large  building  In  which  lead  In  rolled,  paint  ground, 
etc.,  by  steam  machinery.  The  military  establishments, 
comprised  within  the  lines,  consist  of  large  infantry,  marine, 
engineer,  and  artillery  barracks,  with  a  park  of  artillery. 
There  Is  also  a  school,  established  In  1*12,  where  young 
engineering  officers  and  recruits  are  trained  to  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  their  duties.  The  naval  arsenal  was 
first  formed  a  short  time  previously  to  J»c  Soanish  Armada. 
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on  the  tile  of  the  present  ordnance  wharf:  Upnor  Cattle 
waa  also  built  about  the  nine  time.  The  dock-yard  was 
removed  to  lis  present  tile  by  James  I.,  and  waa  subsequent 
ly  enlarged  and  Unproved,  by  the  formation  of  floating  docks, 
by  Charles  I.,  at  which  period  Oillinghain  Fort  was  built ; 
but  the  present  establishments  were  principally  formed  sub- 
sequently to  1758,  when  an  act  waa  passed  for  their  con- 
struction. Previously  to  this,  the  security  of  the  arsenal  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  river  forts,  especially  that  of  Shecr- 
neaa ;  and  on  the  guard  ships  stauoned  in  the  river.  These, 
however,  were  not  adequate  for  Its  protection.  A  memora- 
ble instance  of  their  Insufficiency  occurred  in  16*57,  when  a 
powerful  Ihitch  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter,  having  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  Thames,  took  Sheorness:  broke  a  strong 
chain  that  had  been  drawn  across  the  Medway  ;  and,  sail- 
ing up  the  river  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroyed  several  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores.  The  Dutch  accom- 
plished this  brilliant  and  daring  achievement  without  in- 
curring any  material  loss ;  but  the  fortifications  were  soon 
after  very  materially  strengthened,  and  are  now  such  as  to 
render  any  coup  4*  mam  of  this  sort  quiet  out  of  the  question. 

To  shorten  the  distance  by  water,  and  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  London  and  Chatham,  an  open  canal 
and  tunnel  has  been  cut  from  the  Thames,  opposite.  Til- 
bury Fort,  to  Chatham,  a  distance  of  about  0  m.,  of  which 
about  2  m.  are  tunnelled.  Hut  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
Importance  of  this  channel  of  communication  as  a  means 
of  saving  distance,  the  too  great  height  of  the  rates,  or  some 
other  circumstance,  has  prevented  It  from  being  much  used, 
and  It  has  proved  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking.  Cetcham. 
or  the  Village  of  Collages,  is  the  name  of  the  town  In  Domes- 
day, and  many  British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
In  Its  vicinity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town  has 
been  built  since  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Chatham  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  Pitt  family.  {HatUd't  Ktnl ;  Boundary 
Report,  ire.) 

Chatham,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  flirt  «q.  m.  Watered  by  Haw  and 
Deep  rivers,  which  uniting  In  Its  H.  part  form  Cape  Fear 
river.  It  contained  in  1840,  1.1,800  neat  cattle.  14,759  sheep. 
37,356  swine;  nnd  produced  91.34*  bushels  of  wheal,  130* 
of  rye.  446,708  of  Indian  corn,  93,368  of  oats.  38,014  of  pota 
toes,  33(1,886  pounds  of  tobacco,  390,728  of  cotton,  149  of 
»uk  cocoons.  It  had  nineteen  stores,  capital  $63,000;  one 
furnace,  one  cotton-factory  with  1050  spindles,  twelve  flour- 
Ing-mills,  sixty-seven  grist-mills,  forty  saw  mills,  nine  tan- 
neries, seventy  distilleries,  two  potteries,  six  academies.  128 
students,  eleven  schools,  237  scholars.  Pop. :  whiles,  10.009 ; 
slaves,  3316 ;  free  coloured,  317 ;  total,  16.242.  Capital,  Pitt 
boro'. 

Chatham,  county,  Ga.  Situated  in  the  B.E.  part  of  the 
•late,  and  contains  406  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Savannah 
nvcr,  B.E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.W.  by  Ogeeehee  river. 
Drained  by  Little  Ogeeehee  river.  It  contained  In  1840. 
0810  neat  cattle,  2563  sheep,  6279  swine  ;  nnd  produced 
58,118  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  3815  of  oats,  39,325  of  pota- 
toes, 6,158,316  pounds  of  rice,  1.157,106  of  cotton.  614  of  silk 
cocoons.  It  had  fifty-two  commission  houses  In  foreign 
trade,  capital  1043.300  ;  193  retail  stores,  capital  $850,900;  one 
grist-mill,  four  saw  mills,  four  printing-onVes,  two  binder 
mm,  three  dally,  three  weekly,  and  three  semi  weekly  news 
paper*,  three  tirndrinit ■■>.  >.">  MudenU,  ten  schools,  :i32  rfhol- 
ars.  Pop.:  whites,  6801;  slaves,  11.331;  free  coloured, 
069;  total.  18.801.   Capital,  Savannah. 

Chatham,  U,  Carroll  go.,  N.  11.  Situated  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  White  mountains.  Chartered  In  1767.  Mountain 
pond  In  Its  W.  part  la  200  rods  long  and  40  wide  ;  and  Kim- 
ball's pond  In  iU  8.E.  part  it  250  rods  long  and  240  wide. 
Both  flow  Into  Saco  river.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist 
mill,  two  saw  mills,  six  schools,  213  scholars.   Pop.  523. 

Chatham,  p.  U.  Barnstable  co..  Mass.,  96  m.  8.E.  Boston. 
497  W.  Situated  on  the  8.E.  point,  or  elbow  of  Cape  Cod. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  opening  to  the  8.,  protected  by  a  long 
beach.  Incorporated  In  1712.  The  fisheries  and  the  coast- 
ing trade  employ  a  considerable  number  of  vessels,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  produced  in  1840, 32.000 
bushels  of  salt.  Capital  In  the  fisheries  $33,750.  It  had 
four  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  Universalis! ;  thirteen  stores,  capital  $20.400 ; 
one  lumber-yard,  capital  $5000 ;  seven  grist  mills,  one  acade- 
my, 30  students,  twelve  schools.  1001  scholars.    Pop.  2334. 

Chatham.  L,  Middlesex  co.,  Cu,  16  m.  S.  Hartford,  oppo 
►ite  to  Middlriown.  Watered  bv  Salmon  ri\er  nud  I'inc 
brook.  A  little  N.E.  of  Mkddletown,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  Is  a  valuable  quarry  of  free  stone,  which  has 
been,  from  early  timet,  wrought  and  exported.  There  Is  a 
fine  landing  at  Middle  Haddam,  6  m.  below  Middletown. 
•  liAlliam  contain-  the  limn  be*,  one  Methodist,  two  Con 
gregntlonal,  and  two  Episcopal ;  nine  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  four  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one 
academy.  33  students,  seventeen  schools,  779  scholars.  Pop. 
3413. 
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Chatham,  p.  t..  Columbia  co„  X.  Y„  18  m.  8.  by  £.  Ai 
bony,  16  m.  N.E.  Hudson,  362  W.  Watered  by  Kinder  hook 
creek.  It  contains  seventeen  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  one 
woollen  factory,  eight  grist  mills,  seven  saw-mills,  three  pa 
per-mills,  seventeen  schools,  1205  scholars.  Pop.  768.  The 
village  contains  one  church,  three  stores,  fifty  dwellings, 
and  about  300  inhabitants. 

Chatham,  t.,  Medina  co.,  O.  It  contains  one  saw  mill, 
four  schools,  153  scholars.   Pop.  555. 

Chatham,  p.  I,  Morris  co.,  N.  J„  6  m.  8.E.  Morristown, 
56  m.  N.N.E.  Trenton,  831  W.  Bounded  B.E.  by  Passaia 
river.  It  contains  ten  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist- 
mills, two  saw  nulls,  four  distilleries,  one  tannery,  four 
academies,  245  students,  five  schools,  185  scholars-  Pup. 
2138.  The  village  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  Passaic  river, 
and  contains  two  churches,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Pres- 
byterian ;  an  academy,  several  stores,  fifty  dwellings,  many 
of  them  neat,  and  about  350  inhabitants. 

(  iuTUAM,  L,  Tiisja  co..  Pa.  Watered  by  Elk  creek  and 
Ua  tributaries.  It  has  one  store,  five  saw- mills,  two  schools, 
50  scholars.   Pop.  688. 

Chatham  Focr  Corners,  p.  v..  Chatham  t.,  Columbia 
co.,  N.  Y.,  23  m.  S.  by  E.  Albany,  335  W.  It  contains  three 
stores  and  about  twenty -five  dwellings.  The  Albany  and 
West  Stockbridge,  and  the  Hudson  und  Berkshire  rail-roads, 
here  form  a  junction. 

CHATILLON  SI  R  LOINO,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Loire t,  cap,  cant-,  on  the  Lolng.  14  m.  8AK.  Montnrgia. 
Pop.  2160.  This  town  belonged  to  the  family  of  t'ollgny ; 
and  in  its  old  castle,  on  the  Itith  of  February,  1517,  was 
born  the  famous  Admiral  de  Collgnl.  the  most  Illustrious 
victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  mangled 
remains  of  the  admiral  having  been  deposited,  by  the  caw 
of  some  of  his  servants,  In  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Cha 
til  loo.  were  transferred.  In  1786,  to  Maupertuks,  where  • 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  ( Hugo,  art.  Loirtt ; 
Biograpktt  Unirmellt.) 

<  II A  TILLON-SUR-SE1NE,  R  town  of  France,  dep. 
Cite  d'Or,  cap.  arrond.,  on  ihe  Seine.  28  m,  N.N.E.  Semur- 
en-Auxois.  Pop.  4430.  It  is  neat,  well  built,  and  well  laid 
out ;  It  has  a  one  castle,  a  communal  college,  a  small  pub- 
lic library,  a  hospital,  a  school  of  design,  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, and  a  karat  royal.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  coarse 
cloth,  hats.  Jewellery,  iron  plates,  glass,  beet-root  sugar, 
casks,  4w\  There  waa  formerly .  within  the  park  belonging 
to  Mars!  tl  Marmont,  a  very  perfect  agricultural  establish- 
ment, it  J  an  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  iron  nnd 
hardwa  |  articles ;  but  since  the  disgrace  of  the  marshal, 
the  csti  ulabmcntt  In  question  have  been  dismantled,  and 
Ihe  art  lea  sold.  Chaiillon  was.  In  1814,  the  seat  of  the 
untucc  ssful  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and  lite  alike. 
'.Hugo  art.  CM* d'Or.) 

CflATKE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Iudr«\  cap.  ax 
rond.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  22  m.  S.E.  Chaicaurous 
Pop.  4471.  It  la  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
and  was  formerly  defended  by  an  immense  castle,  now  In 
ruins,  and  of  which  one  of  the  towers  serves  for  a  prison 
It  has  a  hnndsome  church,  and  a  Ane  promenade  ;  with  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  very  ex 
tensive  tanneries  and  leather  manufactures,  and  fabrics  of 
serge  and  other  coarse  woollen  stuns.  Chestnuts  are  very 
plentiful  In  Its  vicinity  ;  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  In 
them,  and  In  cattle,  wool,  and  bides.    (Hugo,  art.  Indrt.) 

CHATS K,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Tatnbof, 
cap.  dkstr.,  on  the  Chateha,  95  m.  N.  Tnmbof.  Pop.  0000. 
It  waa  founded  in  1333,  and  peopled  with  Suelltz,  Pouch 
gars.  Cottars,  4tc. ;  and  was  formerly  fortified ;  and  lias  a 
good  deal  of  trade  in  com.  cattle,  tallow,  honey,  hemp,  iron. 
&.«•.    (Sekmt-Jrr.  La  Kurt  it,  d>e.,  p.  308.) 

CIIATSWORTH,  a  famous  seat  belonging  to  the  dukr 
of  Devonshire.   See  Baknerll. 

CH  ATTAIIOOCII  EE.  river.  Ga.  and  Ala.  It  rises  In  the 
Appalachian  mountains  in  Habersham  co..  Ga..  and  flowing 
S.W.  it  reaches  ihe  border  of  Ala.  at  Miller's  bend,  from 
which  it  flows  nearly  8.,  forming,  for  200  m.,  the  boundary 
between  Ga.  and  Ala.  to  Its  junction  with  Flint  river,  U> 
form  AptUachlcola  river.  It  Is  navigable  for  steam  boats 
to  I  'ill  u  in  bus  Ga.,  225  m.  above  Its  junction  with  Flint  river. 

CHATTERPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Allaha- 
bad, about  140  m.  W.S.W.  that  city,  formerly  a  flourishing 
place,  and  trill  pot  seising  extensive  manufactures  of  come 
cotton  wrapper,  ate 

CHATTOOGA,  county.  Ga.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Chattooga 
river,  a  branch  of  Coosa  river.  It  contained  In  1840,  4129 
neat  cattle,  M37  sheep.  19J38  swine  ;  and  produced  18,788 
bushels  of  wheat,  201,358  of  Indian  com,  11503  of  oats. 
7076  of  potatoea,  8206  pounds  of  tobacco,  112,941  of  cotton. 
It  had  three  stores,  capital  $5500;  seven  flouring  mills,  four 
grin-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  academy,  35  students,  four 
schools.  64  scholars.  Pop. :  whites.  2624  ;  slaves,  814 ;  total, 
3438.  Capital,  8ummcrvlllc. 
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CHAUDES- AIGUE8,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  CanUl,  cap. 
cant..  In  a  narrow,  deep  gorge,  on  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Truyere.  14  m.  S.H.VV.  St.  Flour.  Pop.  4557.  This  town 
to  indebted  for  whatever  hn j - >rt.m<-*'  it  may  !«»«•«<,  to  1U 
hot  spring',  winch  were  known  to  the  Roman*,  by  whom 
lh<>  were  .  died  .'/fios  (*Ienttt,  ol  which  il»  modern  name 
to  a  translation.  Their  temperature  varies  from  30°  to  HOP 
Reaumur.  In  winter,  the  houses  are  warmed  with  the  but 
water  conveyed  through  the  streets  and  into  the.  houaea  tn 
wooden  pipes !  It  to  ntoo  successfully  employed  In  the  tn- 
cubalion  of  various  species  of  egg*.  It  has  some  trade  In 
isinglass,  and  carries  on  some  branches  of  the  woollen  man- 
ufacture.   {Hugo,  an.  <  antai.) 

CHAUMONT  (formerly  <  kaumontm  Rajni/r**).  a  tow  n 
of  France,  dep.  Haute  Mamc.  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  a 
height  between  the  Maine  nnd  the  Suize,  »l»iut  I J  m.  from 
the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  18  m.  Iv.N.W.  Lnngres. 
Pop..  ex  com.,  6113.  It  to  Indifferently  well  built;  streets 
straight  and  dean,  but  some  of  them  are  steep  and  of  dlf 
ftcult  access.  It  formerly  laboured  under  a  deficiency  of 
water ;  but  now  it  possesses  several  tine  fountains,  supplied 
by  means  of  a  hydraulic  machine.  It  has  several  good 
public  buildings;  nnd  In  the  tipper  part  of  the  tnwn  are 
some  flue  promenade*.  Louis  XII..  Francis  I.,  and  Henry 
II.,  surrounded  It  with  wall*  and  ditch'  *;  hut  ihene  are  In 
a  state  of  disrepair,  and  in  most  places,  indeed,  are  thrown 
down  and  filled  up.  It  1m*  tribunal*  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion and  of  commerce  ;  a  deparunental  college,  a  society  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts;  a  public  library,  with 
35.000  volumes  ;  a  theatre,  n  hospital,  nnd  a  bouse  of  cor 
recti  on  ;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen*  and  drugget*, 
with  Important  fabrics  of  hosiery  and  gloves;  breweries, 
tanneries,  ate. ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  cutle- 
ry. The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Ituun,  nnd  tlie  king  of 
Prussia,  signed  here.  In  1814,  a  treaty  against  Napoleon. 
(Hago,  art.  Haute  Mamt.) 

Cuaimont,  p.  v.,  Lyme  t.,  Jefferson  co.,  X.  Y.,  178  m. 
N.W.  Albany,  430  VV.  Situated  nt  tiie  hen. I  of  Chau- 
monl  bay,  which  sets  up  from  the  K.  end  of  lake  Ontario, 
at  the  entrance  of  Chaumont  river,  which  afford*  water- 
power.  The  bay  to  about  seven  m.  long  and  two  wide,  nnd 
affords  a  line  harbour,  easy  of  access.  It  contains  one 
church,  free  to  all  denominations,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill, 
two  saw-mills,  thirty  five  dwellings,  and  about  350  inhabi- 
tants. 

CHAUXY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Atone,  nip.  cant.,  nt 
the  point  where  the  Otoe  Is  joined  by  the  canal  of  St. 
Uucniin.  half  the  town  being  built  on  an  island  in  the  river. 
18  ni.  VV.  Laon.  Pop.  44(0.  A  good  deal  of  cider  is  made 
In  the  town,  which  has  also  a  good  deal  of  trade,  being  fu- 
vuurahly  situated  lor  commerce. 

CHALTAUUUE,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  extreme 
VV.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  1017  sq.  in.  Formed  in 
1808.  P^rmdH  NAY.  by  lake  Erie,  for  a  course  of  thirty 
miles,  which  affords  several  good  harbours.  From  Ave  tn 
eight  miles  from  the  lake.  It  discharges  It*  waters  H.  to  the 
gulf  of  .Mexico.  It  contain*  Chautauque  lake,  eighteen 
miles  long  and  generally  from  one  to  three  broad.  It  con 
lists  of  two  parts,  connected  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  Sev- 
eral springs  emit  a  cartwretied  hydrogen  gas,  and  it  has 
also  some  sulphur  springs.  Sometimes  made  from  shell 
marl ;  but  most  of  the  lime  com.*  from  Islands  In  lake  Krle. 
It  contained  in  1840,  63.315  neat  cattle,  130.315  sheep, 
43,334  sw  ine  .  and  produced  -.'I  l.-.»7  hu-h.  Is  ..I'  w  heat.  1071 
of  rye.  235,788  of  Indian  corn.  34.7*9  of  barley.  353JI1  of 
oats,  778,310  of  potatoes,  7177  pound*  of  hops.  839.338  of 
sugar.  It  hod  seven  commission-houses  in  foreign  trade. 
133  retail  stores,  five  lumber  yards,  twenty  -six  fulling-mill*, 
two  woollen-factories,  three  furnaces,  three  flouring -mill*, 
fort v  six  grist  mills.  939  saw  mills,  two  oil-mills,  one  paper- 
mill,  one  rope-walk,  fifty  -  three  tanneries  seven  distilleries, 
one  pottery,  four  printing  olflre*.  one  bindery,  four  weekly 
newspapers  and  one  periodical,  eleven  academic*,  -41k  stu 
dents,  303  schools,  14,487  scholars.  Pop.  47,975.  Capital, 
Mayvllle. 

As  this  is  the  westernmost  county  of  X.  Y.,  it  may  be 
proper,  la  connexion  with  it,  to  give  some  reminiscences 
of  western  New  York,  so  recently  redeemed  from  the  wil- 
derness, and  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of 
the  United  States.  They  serve  to  gtvo  an  impressive  idea 
of  the  progress  of  the  country.  These  reminiscences  are 
extracted  from  the  charge  of  Judge  Foote  to  the  grand  jury 
of  the  co.,  March  1843,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from 
the  bench  of  the  county  court,  which  he  had  honourably 
occupied  for  35  years,  having  been  30  years  the  chief  judge. 
-  Within  50  years  the  entire  western  New  York,  Including 
the  city  of  iftica  on  the  E.,  and  the  county  of  Chautnuqiie 
on  the  VV.,  350  miles,  was  Included  in  the  township  of 
VVhltestown.  This  territory  now  includes  about  one  half 
of  the  counties  of  the  state,  over  one  million  of  inbahi 
tant*.  nnd  contains  three  cities.  In  1801  all  of  this  state  lying 
VV  of  Genesee  river,  including  the  counties  of  Erie.  Nlag- 
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am,  Orleans,  Geneaee,  Wyoming.  Cattaraugus,  Chau- 
tauque, and  a  Inrgc  part  of  Monroe  and  Livingston,  formed 
the  township  of  Northampton.  Ontario  co.  Subsequently, 
Cattaraugus  co.  formed  a  small  part  of  the  township  of 
Batavia,  Genesee  co.   Forty  years  since,  tills  county  was 
barely  surveyed  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  with- 
out a  white  family  In  the  co.  The  settlement  of  this  co. 
was  commenced  in  1803  by  Col.  James  M'Mahon  and 
others,  w  hen  the  entire  co.  was  a  mere  wilderness,  remote 
from  the  old  settlements.  This  co.,exelusire  of  the  10th  range 
of  townships  was  first  formed  into  one  township,  Cbaotau 
quo.  Oenesee  co..  In  1804.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  mng 
totrate  in  the  co.,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  called  from 
75  miles  E.  of  Buffalo  to  administer  the  oaths  of  office  to 
the  first  elected  magistrates  of  the  t.    In  1808,  this  CO.  wa* 
by  law  conditionally  incorporated,  and  the  township  of 
f  hauiaoqor  was  divided  into  two  townships,  and  Pomfrrt 
township  was  organized,  including  the  E.  part  of  the  co. 
In  IHO*  the  territory  of  this  co.,  for  judicial  nnd  other 
county  purposes,  was  to  constitute  a  part  of  Niagara  CO.. 
of  which  Buffalo  was  the  county  seat  until  the  county  Of 
Cattaraugus  should  contain  500  electors.    In  1811,  the  su 
iicrvlsors  of  Chautauque  and  Pom  fret  Informed  (Io\ 
Tompkins,  that  the  co.  contained  the  requisite  number 
of  electors,  and  the  co.  was  organized,  and  the  first  county 
court  was  held  at  on  Inn  in  Mayfleld,  In  June  1811.  The 
former  court  house  was  not  In  a  condition  to  be  occupied, 
until  1814.    An  elegant  new  one  has  since  been  erected. 
During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  population  did 
not  increase,  as  the  country  was  subject  to  perpetual  alarm*. 
Emigration  recommenced  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
When  be  took  Iris  seat  on  ihe  bench,  35  years  ago,  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  co-  was  less  than  that  of  toe  present 
township  of  Pomfret.   The  county  then  contained  but 
three  post  offices  ;  now  there  are  over  fifty.   Then  there 
was  but  our  mail  route  through  the  co.,  from  Buffalo, 
through  Muysvllle  to  Erie,  once  a  week,  on  horseback,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  send  thirty  miles  to 
the  nearest  post-office,  for  their  letters  and  papers.  No 
newspaper  was  then  published  In  the  co. ;  now  there  ore 
five.   The  roads  were  then  very  bod,  and  there  was  do 
steam-bent  on  the  western  lakes  and  rivers.   Two  steam 
boiits  now  ply  on  the  beautiful  Chautauque  lake,  the  high- 
est lake  in  the  I U  States,  nnd  steamboats  daily  arrive,  in  the 
season  of  navigation,  at  the  ports  of  the  co.,  on  lake  Erie. 
Now,  dally  or  tri-weekly  stages,  generally  post-coaches, 
|>ns*  through  almost  every  section  of  the  co.  Thirty-two 
years  sincr,  there  was  but  one  building  VV.  of  Genesee 
river,  and  none  in  the  present  cities  of  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo.  There  was  not  an  academy  VV.  of  Canandaigua,  for 
hundreds  of  miles.   Now,  In  Chautauque  co.  alone  there 
are  (We  Incorporated  academies,  and  300  school  houses,  In 
which  17,000  youths  are  educated  for  respectability  and 
usefulness.    In  IH7  the  counties  of  Chautauque.  Niagara, 
and  Cattaraugus  contained  14,000  inhabitants  and  sent  two 
members  to  ihe  assembly.    Now  the  territory  consists  of 
four  counties  with  170,000  inhabitants,  and  sends  ten  mem 
her*  to  the  assembly.   In  1810  there  was  no  mall  stage  VV. 
of  Buffalo,  and  but  a  miserable  stage  wagon  for  a  part  of 
the  way  Em  towards  Albany.  The  most  rapid  mail  stage 
from  Buffalo  lo  Alnany,  occupied  five  days;  and  the  route 
from  Jamestown  lo  Albany,  was  a  tedious  journey  of  sev- 
en day*.   Now  It  to  an  easy  and  comfortable  journey  of  a 
little  over  two  days,  by  stage,  and  in  twenty -six  hours  by 
rail-road.   The  Erie  canal  and  other  facilities  have  reduced 
the  transportation  from  *4  or  $5  per  hundred,  to  leas  than 
one  dollar.    European  travellers,  when  they  complain  of 
Ihe  corHuro*  roads  of  the  west,  and  of  a  little  shaking  In  a 
good  post-coach,  should  reflect  on  such  facts  as  the  forego- 
ing.  Could  some  of  these  gentlemen  he  put  to  work  on 
the  high  ways,  with  the  citizens  of  the  western  country, 
through  some  marsh  or  swamp  for  two  day*.  It  would 
make  philosophers  of  them  for  life,  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion or  tli*  V.  States.    It  would  be  like  the  two  days  of 
ditching  of  the  elder  President  Adams,  which  he  preferred 
whea  a  boy,  to  the  study  of  Latin  grammar.   All  the  emi 
nence  which  he  afterward  attained,  he  attributed  to  two 
day*  work.  "In  that  abominable  ditch."   The  wonder  l« 
how  these  men  came  here  nt  all ;  and  especially  thnt  they 
have  such  roads,  and  such  means  of  conveyance,  r.s  are 
now  found.  They  have  maintained  a  perpetual  fight  with 
the  wilderness,  and  a  dreadful  havoc  among  the  tree*, 
from  the  Atlantic  border  lo  the  far  w*«t,  from  which  indo- 
lence or  imbecility  would  hnve  shrunk  away  nhashed. 

CuAtrrAue.ua.  t.  Chautauque  co.,  N.  Y..  33G  m.  VV.  by 
8.  Albany.  Drained  by  Chautauque  cr.  It  coolalns  three 
stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  gn*t  mill*,  fourteen  saw  - 
mills, three  tanneries,  one  academy,  100  students,  twenty 
two  schools  830  scholars.  Pop.  3080.  It  contains  the  vil 
lege  of  Mayvllle.  the  capital  of  the  co..  which  see. 

CHAVES,  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  pro, 
Tra*  os  Monies,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tnmegn,  over 
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which  it  has  a  Roman  bridge  of  eighteen  arctic*,  forty  m. 
W.  Brng&nza.  Pop.  5234.  It  has  mineral  baths,  which 
were  anciently  much  frequented.  It  wag  taken  by  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Sou  It,  an  hla  entry  into  Portugal  in 
1808,  but  waa  recaptured  by  the  Spaniard*  in  the  follow- 
Inn  year. 

CHAYENPOOR,  a  town  and  digtr.  of  Nepaul,  N.  Hln- 
doatan  ;  the  former  U  fortified,  and  is  130  m.  E.  by  S.  Cet- 
m&ndon.  The  digtr.  is  altogether  mountainous;  It  exports 
to  Thibet  rice,  wheat,  oil,  butler,  iron,  copper,  cot  too  and 
woollen  doth,  plank*,  spices.  Indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  furs, 
and  pearls;  and  imports  thence,  salt,  fold,  silver,  musk, 
musk  deer  skins,  chowries,  blankets,  Chinese  silks,  borax, 
and  medicinal  herb*.    (Buckinan,  Hamilton,  4-f .) 

CHAZY,  p.  t, Clinton  Co..  N.  \  ,  15  m.  V  Platisburg,  178 
m.  N.  Albany.  553  \V.  Bounded  K.  by  bike  Champlain. 
Chartered  in  1804.  Watered  by  Little  Chaxy,  and  Cbsxy 
rivers.  It  contains  ten  store*,  three  fullin(-mills,  two 
woollen-factories,  three  grist  nulls,  twenty -eight  saw-mill*, 
four  tanneries,  nineteen  schools,  538  scholar*.  Pop.  .i .- 1 
It  ha*  a  convenient  landing  on  lake  Champlain,  where  la  a 
store,  a  store-house,  a  w  harf,  and  about  twenty  dwellings. 
The  principal  village  Is  three  mile*  YV.  from  the  lake,  and 
contain*  one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist  church, 
three  stores,  several  mills  and  manufactories,  fifty  dwel- 
lings ami  about  250  inhabitants.  A  tine  dark-blue  marble 
Is  found  In  the  vicinity. 

CHE  A  OLE.  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Stafford,  8.  div.  hund.  Touoomdow ;  area  of  par.,  5731) 
acres:  nop.  of  ditto,  in  1831,  41 IV.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
seated  In  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Moorland,  In  a  vale 
surrounded  by  hills,  planted  with  forest  trees,  and  In  a  dis- 
trict abounding  with  coal ;  twelve  m.  E.  Newcastle- under- 
Lyne,  fifteen  in.  N.N.E.  Stafford.  It  consists  of  one 
principal,  and  four  small  streets,  and  la  Intersected  by  the 
roads  from  Newcastle  to  Aslibourn,  and  from  Leek  to  Ut- 
toxeter.  The  church  Is  an  ancient  structure,  in  the  decora- 
ted style  of  English  church  architecture.  The  chapel  of 
esse,  a  neat  building,  was  erected  by  subscription  In  1832. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  constable  and  headboroiigh. 
nominated  annually  at  the  rourt-leet.  held  by  the  Jord  of 
the  manor.  It  Is  also  n  station  for  receiving  vote*  at  the 
election  of  in. -Hiv  of  ttie  II.  of  (  for  the  N  div.  ol  the 
co.  The  living  I*  a  rectory.  In  the  archdeaconry  of  Staf- 
ford, and  diucea*  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Patron,  mas- 
ter nnd  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  chapel 
U  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  rector.  There  are  various 
chapel*  fur  dissenters  and  R.  Catholic*.  It  has  a  free 
<hool  endowed  in  1085,  a  national  school,  and  sundry  be- 
quests fur  the  poor  of  the  par.  In  the  vicinage  are  very 
extensive  copper,  tin,  and  bras*  works,  and  a  considerable 
tt|ic  mnnuf.ictory.  There  are  also  In  the  town  numerous 
blacksmiths,  braziers,  and  tin-plate  workers;  Iron  mer- 
chants, nail  makers,  curriers,  and  tanners;  rope-makers, 
llax -dresser*,  saddler*,  and  maltsters.  Copper  tee  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  make  it*  working  advantageous.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  alio  considerable  lime-works  nnd  collieries,  which  em- 

Soyed  In  1831,  ninety  men.  The  Caldon  branch  of  the 
rent  and  Mersey  canal  paw  within  four  m.  of  Chendle. 
Market-day,  Friday  ;  and  fairs  ore  held  In  January,  March. 
Holy  Thursday,  loth  August,  and  4lli  October,  for  cattle 
and  horses. 

CHEBOYt;  AN.  county,  Mich.   Situated  In  the  N.  pan  of 
the  peninsula,  and  contains  300  square  miles.    Watered  by 
Cheboygan  rtvsf .   It  was  recently  formed,  and  Is  unor 
xanized. 

CHEDDER.  a  tier,  and  village  of  Englnnd.  co.  Somerset. 
Iiuud.  Wtnterstoke.  Area,  tWWO  acre*.  Pop.  (1831)  WHO. 
The  village,  15  m.  8.  by  W.  Bristol,  at  the  base  of  the 
I'hedJer  cliff,  a  part  of  the  Mcndlp  hills,  has  three  irregu- 
lar streets  branching  from  a  centre.  The  church  Is  a  spa- 
cious structure,  with  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower ;  there  la  a 
charily  school  for  35  boys  and  13  girl*,  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  a  bequest  left  in  1751,  and  at  present  producing 
about  X180  a  year,  the  remainder  being  appropriated  to  the 
apprenticing  of  poor  children,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor 
generally.  There  are  fairs  for  sheep  nnd  cattle.  May  4. 
and  Oct.  29.  The  knhab.  are  chiefly  employed  In  agricul- 
ture ;  but  a  paper-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  employ* 
several  hands  ;  and  many  females  are  engaged  In  knitting 
•tickings.  The  Cheddar  rocks,  close  to  the  town,  farm  a 
liuge  chasm,  or  gorge,  apparently  turn  apart  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  presenting  Irregular  precipices  and  ex- 
tensive caverns,  characteristic  of  calcareous  strata.  The 
,l.o»i\e  downs  comprised  within  the  par.  are  clothed 
villi  fine  posture  ;  and  the  dairies  of  the  district  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  production  of  an  excellent  species  of 
cle.       known  by  the  name  ol  I'hedder. 

i  lll'.DI  UA,  an  island  m  the  bay  of  lleuiral.  about  ten 
ji.  S.W.  Kamree,  Aracan,  to  which  prov.  it  belongs,  eon- 
•iltuting  one  of  Its  four  chief  divisions.   It  lies  between 
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1st  180  36'  aed  180  46'  N..  and  long.  03°  AT  and  93°  44'  E. 
shape,  nearly  round  ;  length  and  breadth,  about  twenty  m. 
each.  Area,  400  sq.  ni.  Pop.  (1831)  between  5000  and 
6000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  lis  surface  consist*  of  a  rich 
productive  soil ;  the  Interior  is  much  more  free  from  Jungle 
tian  that  of  any  other  Isl.  upon  this  coast.  The  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  hemp,  cotton,  and  rice,  grow  most  luxuriant- 
ly, and  the  cattle  are  the  finest  in  the  whole  prov.,  m 
which  there  1*  not,  observes  Capt.  Psmbertnn,  "  a  spot  more 
likely  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  pop.  at  all  adequate  to 
its  area."  The  amount  of  public  revenue  in  1831  was 
13,722  rupees.  ( Ptmbrrtm't  Report  cm  tkt  K.  Arc-stun-, 
1835,  p.  93,  94.) 

CIIEI.MSKiiKH.  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Essex, 
hund.  Chelmsford,  at  the  confluence  of  the  VVldd  or  Gun 
and  Chelmer.  ->  in.  N.E.  by  E.  Lond.  Area  of  par.,  1750 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1891),  4994;  (1841)  30,003.  The  town, 
which  Is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Co.,  consists  of  one 
principal  street  and  three  others  branching;  from  It ;  houses 
mostly  well  built,  many  of  them  having  gardens  extending 
to  the  rivers.  It  Is  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  watet 
from  a  spring  distant  i  m.,  conveyed  to  a  handsome  reser- 
voir In  the  town.   The  church,  a  stately  fabric  of  the  early 

Kt  of  the  15th  century  ,  has  been  repaired  within  the  last 
r  years,  but  the  original  pointed  style  has  been  carefully 
preserved.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  four  dissenting  chap- 
els, four  set*  of  almshouses  (the  oldest  founded  la  1825) ;  a 
public  dispensary,  and  many  minor  charities  and  benevo- 
lent societies ;  a  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edw.  VI  .. 
which  participates  alternately  with  those  of  Malum  and 
Brentwood  In  an  exhibition  to  Galas  college,  Cambridge ; 
two  charity  schools  (one  founded  In  1713,  one  In  1714), 
which  respectively  clothe  and  educate  fifty  boys  and  twen- 
ty girls ;  a  national,  a  Lancastrian,  and  aa  Infant  school ;  a 
neat  theatre ;  public  baths,  with  a  reading-room  attached  ; 
and  a  handsome  hall.  In  which  the  courts  of  assize  and  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held,  and  which  also 
contains  a  spacious  assembly-room.  The  present  co.  Jail, 
on  a  hill  about  one  m.  from  Chelmsford,  in  the  par.  of 
Springfield,  where  It  occupies  an  area  of  eight  or  nine 
acres,  was  built  In  1848  on  the  radiating  plan.  The  former 
Jail,  in  the  same  par..  Is  now  only  used  for  prisoners  prevV 
ously  to  conviction,  snd  debtor* :  attached  to  It  Is  a  house 
of  correction  fur  females.  During  the  last  war,  two  sets  of 
barracks,  capable  of  containing  4000  men,  were  erected 
near  the  town;  but  they  have  since  been  taken  down.  A 
line  of  embankments  defended  by  star  batteries  may  stlU 
be  traced,  erected  during  the  threatened  Invasion  In  1M05, 
to  protect  the  approaches  to  the  metropolis  from  the  E. 
co  i.t.  Market  r'ri<la>  the  supply  is  good  especialta  Iff 
poultry,  much  of  which  is  usually  purchased  fur  the  Lon- 
don market*.  Fair*,  May  lit,  Nov.  12,  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle. The  Chelmer  Is  crossed  by  a  handsome  Iron  bridge. 
Below  the  town,  the  river  has  been  formed  Into  a  navlga- 
bi.  canal,  twelve  m.  In  length,  for  barges,  by  means  of 
locks  and  artificial  cuts,  to  Maldon.  at  the  bead  of  the 
rstuary  of  the  Blackwater.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
one  arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  Cann.  to  replace  an 
older  bridge  of  three  arches  built  In  the  reign  of  Henry  L 
Chelmsford  has  long  been  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  E. 
parts  of  Essex,  and  to  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This 
and  the  general  co.  tmslness  of  assise*,  sessions,  ate.,  and 
the  nomination  and  return  of  the  co.  members,  are  the 
chief  support  of  the  place,  for  there  is  no  manufacture, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  or  as  carriers  and  drovers  to  the  metropolis. 
There  ore  well-frequented  annual  races  In  July,  held  on 
Ualley  Common,  two  m.  from  the  town.  Chelmsford  I* 
near  the  Cttarvmagns  of  the  Roman  period. 

CuBLMsroKD,  p.  t.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  97  m.  N.N.W. 
Boston.  442  W.    Bounded  N  .  by  Merrimac  river,  and,  In 
port,  on  the  E.  by  Concord  river.   Chartered  in  1655,  first 
settled  In  1653.   A  floe  building  granite  Is  here  found  and 
was  exported  in  1840  to  the  amount  of  62500.   The  Mid 
dlrsrx  canal  passes  through  the  t..  and  hero  enters  Merri 
mac  river.    A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  tins  L  with 
Itrnrul.  It  contains  five  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
1'nltarian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Universal- 
is!, eight  stores,  two  forges,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mills,  ten  schools,  479  scholars.    Pop.  1097. 

CHELSEA,  a  town  and  par.,  forming  part  of  the  XV. 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  of  England,  Do.  Middlesex,  bund 
Ossulston,  Kensington  div.  Pop.  in  1821,  26,800;  1*31. 
32.371.  It  Is  situated  on  the  N.  bnnk  of  the  Thames,  along 
the  widest  of  its  reaches  above  London  bridge,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Battersea  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  wooden 
bridge:  the  lower,  or  old  town.  Is  Irregularly  built,  and  ott 
the  whole  of  mean  appearance :  Us  best  houses  are  th<**r 
of  Chcyne  Walk,  a'ong  the  side  of  the  river  above  the 
hospital,  anciently  a  fashionable  resort,  w  here  many  dr* 
tinguisbcd  individuals  resided.  The  upper  nnd  more  mod 
em  town,  which  extends  towards  Hyde  Park,  and  contort 
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CHELSEA. 

ittMt  nnd  square,  Cadogan  place,  put  of 
Knlghtsbrldge,  ccmstttt  of  handsome  and  regularly 
built  houses.  The  original  parish  church  near  the  river 
(the  oldest  part  of  which  t>  of  the  14th  century)  contain* 
nr\n y  Interesting  monuments ;  arnonf  other*,  one  tn  BIr 
Thomas  More,  and  In  It*  churchyard  la  one  to  Bit  llnm 
Bloane,  who  resided  here,  and  wax  lord  of  the  manor.  I 
Thin  original  church  ha*  now  become  a  chapel  of  rase  to  a  ! 
■plrndid  church,  built  in  1824.  in  the  decorated  and  later 
Gothic  style,  of  which  it  It  a  very  fine  specimen :  it  ha* 
937  free  sitting*.  In  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioner* having  contributed  several  thousand  pound*  to- 
wards Its  erection :  it  ha*  also  an  episcopal  chapel  In  I'ark 
street,  built  in  1718 ;  another  in  Slonne  street.  In  the  Inter  | 
pointed  style,  in  which  there  are  650  free  sitting* ;  four  dis- 
senting chapels,  a  charity  school  founded  in  1094,  in  which 
40  scholars  are  educated,  and  30  nf  the  number  clothed  ;  a 
national  school  behind  the  new  church,  and  of  correspond 
lag  structure,  and  others  connected  with  the  Park  and 
Bloane  stroet  chapels;  beetles  several  minor  rhnritie* 
The  most  Important  public  estab.,  however,  is  that  of  the 
military  hospital,  finished  In  1690.  on  a  plan  of  Sir  C. 
Wren,  at  an  expense  of  £'150.000:  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
quoin*,  columns,  and  comlces,  and  forms  thru1  quadrangles 
in  the  centre  of  extensive  ground*  ;  that  part  at  the  bock 
of  the  structure  being  planted  with  avenue*,  thnt  In  front, 
occupied  by  gardens  which  extend  to  the  river,  to  which 
the  central  quadrangle  opens,  forming  the  8.  front,  with 
wings  on  either  side,  ornamented  with  porticoes  and  piazzas. 
The  estab.  has  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  4c,  and 
usually  about  550  In-pensloner*.  consisting  of  Veteran  sol- 
diers, who,  beside*  food  and  clothing,  receive  weekly  par)-, 
varying  according  to  rank  and  service,  from  - t. .  :t- .  rj ,<  . 
the  out  pensioners  connected  with  this  hnspltil  amounted, 
In  1(86-37,  to  79,500.  Their  tensions  vary  from  4)<f.  to  3*. 
a  day,  a  few  receiving  from  2*.  to  3#.  a  day.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  out-pensinncr*  In  the  above- 
mentioned  year  amounted  to  1 1  359  KS3.  The  affairs  of 
the  hospital  are  managed  by  a  board  of  commissioner*, 
eflr  Stephen  Fox,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion, contributed  £  13.000  towards  Its  formation.  York 
Hospital  la  connected  with  the  Royal  Hospital,  having 
been  built  for  the  reception  of  Wounded  soldiers  from  for- 
eign stations,  who  are  taken  Into  the  other  a*  vacancies  oc- 
cur. A  military  asylum  was  established  by  the  Duke  of 
York  In  1H01,  for  soldier*'  orphans,  and  the  children  of 
those  on  foreign  stations.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  not 
(or  from  the  Royal  Hospital :  700  boy*  and  300  girls  being 
maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  In  It  on  Bell'*  plan  :  the 
boy*,  on  leasing,  enter  the  army,  the  girls  are  apprenticed. 
Between  Chelsea  Hospital  and  Cheyne's  Walk  are  the  bo- 
tanical gardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  occupying 
four  acre*  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  granted  by  Sir  II. 
Bloane,  whose  statue  by  Rysbrach  I*  placed  there ;  a  hot- 
house, green-house*,  library,  ate.,  am  connected  with  them, 
and  annual  lectures  arc  given.  There  are  similar  gardens 
near  Bloane  street,  estab.  In  1807.  comprising  six  acres,  in 
which  lectures  are  also  given  in  May  and  June:  the  plants 
ore  arranged  In  compartments  on  the  Linna-nn  system. 
There  l«  on  old  established  brewery,  two  soap  manu- 
factories, and  a  large  one  for  floor-cloths  In  the  pariah; 
a  considerable  coal-trade  Is  also  carried  on  by  means  of 
barges;  the  annual  value  of  real  pro|ierty  In  1828  was 
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Chelsea  continued,  through  the  17lh  and  18th  centuries, 
a  favourite  and  fashionable  resort,  and  was  noted  for  It* 
taverna  and  public  garden* :  Don  Haltr-ro'*  coffee- house  nml 
curiosities  ( Toiler ,  No.  34).  still  remain:  the  Rnnelagh 
gardens,  adjoining  those  of  the  Royal  hospital,  were  closed 
In  1805, 

CitEL.sK a.  p.  t..  capital  nf  Orange  Co,  Vt,  34  m.  8.E. 
Montpelier,  503  W.  A  branch  of  White  river  affords 
water  |>ower.  Chartered  by  the  name  of  Turnersburg,  In 
1781.  Received  the  name  of  Chelsea  in  1788.  It  contains 
til  storea,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist- 
mills eight  saw-mills,  eighteen  schools,  659  scholars.  Pop. 
1959.  The  village,  situated  on  a  branch  of  White  river, 
contain*  a  court-house,  Jnll.  a  bank,  n  mutual  fire  Insurance 
to.,  two  churches,  one  ( 'ongregntionnl  and  one  Methodist 
several  stores,  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  about  ninety  dwellings. 

Cub  use  a.  p.  t.,  Suflolk  eo,  Mass.,  4  m.  N.E.  Boston,  444 
W.  Formerly  a  ward  of  Boston,  but  Incorporated  as  a 
•own  hi  1730.  It  contain*  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, with  a  line  edifice,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of 
Boston  and  it*  harbour.  A  bridge  connect*  It  with  Charles- 
lown.  and  Wlnneslmet  ferry,  first  established  in  1G31.  now 
furnished  with  ■team-boat*,  connect*  it  with  Hanover  street. 
Boston.  It  contain*  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and 
one  I'nilarian,  one  foreign  rommi*«ion- house,  capital 
fji'i  00;  eleven  retail  stores,  capital  929.000;  three  lumber- 
yards, capital  113,000;  one  grist-mill,  two  tanneries,  one 


CHELTENHAM. 

pottery,  one  printing  office,  one  academy,  30  students,  nine 
schools.  574  scholars.    Pop.  22110. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town.  pari,  bor.,  and  fashionable 
watering-place  of  England,  ro.  Gloucester,  hund.  Chelten- 
ham, in  a  fertile  vale  opening  to  the  H.  and  W..  at  the  base 
of  the  Couwnld  hill*,  on  the  Chelt,  a  small  stream,  whence 
It  derives  Its  name  ;  0  m.  N.E.  Gloucester,  87  m.  W.N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.,  3740  acres.  Trie  Increase  of  the 
town  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  oc- 
casioned by  Die  great  influx  of  wealthy  invalids  and  others, 
attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  Its  spas,  the  mild  and  equable 
temperature  of  the  site,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1801  the 
pop.  of  the  par.  amounted  to  ooly  3070;  In  1811  it  had  In 
creased  to  8335;  In  1831,  to  13,398;  and  In  1841  contained 
40.321  inhabitants.  The  High  street,  running  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  It  upward*  of  1}  m.  In  length  ;  several  other*  branch 
from  it,  at  right  angles,  on  each  ride,  leading  to  the  various 
squares,  terraces,  detached  villa*,  and  spa* ;  each  of  the 
latter  being  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  town,  among  other  fine  range*,  are  Co- 
lumbia Place,  Ht.  Margaret's  Terrace,  and  Pittville  Lawn: 
on  the  B.  the  I'pper  and  Lower  Promenade*  (on  the  plan 
of  the  Ijouvre),  the  Crescent,  4te. ;  and  up  the  ascent  Us 
that  direction,  Lansdown  Place,  Crescent,  ami  Terrace, 
commanding  tine  views  of  the  Malvern  hill*.  The  (pas, 
to  which  the  town  Is  indebted  for  It*  rapid  growth  and 
celebrity  in  the  fashionable  world,  originate  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  saline  springs,  rising  In  different  parts  of 
the  vale,  and  having  their  source  In  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  which  np|iear*  nt  the  surface  at  the  base  of 
Coombe  hill,  N.W.  of  the  town,  whence  It  dips  gradually, 
and  la  about  700  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ehlel 
street*  and  square*.  In  all  Die  springs,  chloride  of  sodium 
I*  the  predominating  Ingredient,  nnd  prevniL*  the  most 
where  the  red  sandstone  is  approached  the  nearest  The 
other  mineral  components  consist  chiefly  of  the  .sulphates 
of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  oxkle  of  Iron,  and  chloride  of 
manganese — the  three  last  in  smaller  proportions.  Iodine 
and  bromine  have  also  been  delected  In  several  of  the 
'(■ring*.  Though  the  ground  has  been  bored  to  the  depth 
of  260  ft.  none  of  the  present  wells  exceed  130  ft.  In  depth. 
The  water*,  not  only  of  different  spring*,  but  those  of  the 
same  spring  at  different  time*,  probably  vary  much  in  their 
analysis,  as  several  eminent  chemist*  have  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent results.  The  \arn>us  Ingredient*,  except  chloride  nf 
■odium,  are  attpposed  l>>  Ik-  derived  from  the  has  incumbent 
on  the  red  sand,  the  water*  becoming  impregnated  In  their 
ascent  through  the  different  marl*,  clay*.  Jtc.  of  that  for 
motion.  They  are  chiefly  •  1 1 1 ■  1 1  in  bilious  and  dy* 
peptle  cases,  and  are  taken  as  aperient*  usually  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  half  pint  glosses  before  breakfast,  at 
Interval*  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  each.  The  al- 
kaline form  the  most  numerous  class,  the  mngnesUn  oc- 
cur* In  two  or  three  well*  of  recent  origin  ;  and  nt  the  old 
well*  and  Monipclllcr  are  sulphurous  springs,  used  In  care* 
of  scrofula.  4tc.  The  earliest  of  theae  saline  spring*  An! 
attracted  attention  in  1716.  and  wo*  subsequently  enclosed 
nnd  resorted  to  by  a  few  Invalid*.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  visit  of  Geo.  III.,  In  1778,  that  the  waters  obtained 
any  extensive  repute ;  since  which  period,  or  a  little  later, 
Cheltenham  has  increased,  as  already  seen,  with  singular 
rapidity,  and  with  everr  prospect  of  Its  still  continuing  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  of  wealthy 
Invalids  from  the  E.  Indies,  and  other  hot  climate*.  The 
Original  IVublWhtncnt,  or  Old  Well,  baa  of  late  yean  1 
greatly  extended  and  imtirovcd ;  it  I*  approached  by  a 
avenue,  and  has  the  crest  of  a  pigeon  on  various  parts  of 
the  structure.  In  allusion  to  the  discovers/  of  the  first 
spring  from  it*  being  resorted  to  by  flock*  of  those  bird*. 
The  Montpelller  spa  (about  4  m.  B.  of  the  town)  wo*  first 
opened  in  1809 ;  this  has  also,  of  late  yean,  been  greatly 
nugmentesl.  and  I*  at  present  the  most  fashionable  resorr 
during  the  season,  which  at  all  the  spa*,  begin*  May  1.  nnd 
end*  Oct  31.  During  this  period  they  are  opened  at  six  la 
the  morning  ;  and  nt  Montpelller  there  is  a  numcmu .  band 
in  nttendnnre  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  the  usual  time  foe 
drinking  the  water*  and  promenading.  The  evening  mails 
cat  promenades  at  the  some  *pa  are  also  among  the  princi- 
pal attractions  of  Cheltenham ;  and,  during  the  season,  Hit 
weekly  assemblies  ( under  a  master  of  the  ceremonies)  take 
place  in  the  rotunda  of  tills  spa.  In  winter  they  are  held 
at  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  In  the  High  street  The  Mont- 
pelller both*  rom|iri*e  every  variety  of  warm,  cold,  vapour 
ah,  shampooing.  fcr. ;  and  adjoining  them  Is  nn  extensive 
laboratory  for  manufacturing  the  various  kinds  of  "Chel- 
tenham salts."  They  fi  rm  altogether  an  extensive  range 
of  building*,  and  are  supplied  with  the  mineral  water  of  80 
different  well*,  conducted  by  one  main  pipe  to  the  estab- 
lishment The  monthly  exhibitions  of  die  Horticultural 
and  Floral  Society  are  held  at  the  Montpellirr  and  Pitt 
vllle  spas.  The  latter  I*  In  the  Greainn  stvle.  and  Is  a 
Ci  a  *» 
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iplendid  structure,  on  an  eminence  N.  of  the  town,  com- 
manding fine  prospects,  with  extensive  walks  and  drives 
round  U.  A  few  public  breakfasts  nre  given  at  this  spa 
during  the  season,  but  hitherto  the  southern  quarter  of 
Cheltenham  has  always  been  the  most  frequented  and 
fashionable.  The  Pittvlilc  establishment  was  opened  In 
1830.  The  Cambra  sua  Is  a  small  Gothic  structure,  built 
over  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  whole  of  these  spas  are 
more  or  less  frequented  throughout  the  year  :  there  are  also 
good  public  bains  In  the  High  street.  The  parish  church  la 
an  ancient  Gothic  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  church  yard,  planted  with  noble  avenues. 
There  are  also  four  modern  churches ;  throe  built  by  pri- 

slo^ 

-iv  nWillmc  chain:-! a  ,  a  fixe  cmiiiih  ir  -  founded  in 

1574.  for  at  least  30  boys ;  it  is  In  the  patronage  of  Corpus 
Chrlsli  Coll.,  Oxford,  against  which  a  chancery  suit  is  pend- 
ing, brought  by  the  par.  in  1818,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  the  endowment  (supposed  about 
£000  a  year) ;  there  are  eight  scholarships  in  Pembroke 
Coll.  (founded  in  1083)  for  boys  of  Cheltenham,  and  three 
other  pars.,  educated  at  this  school ;  a  charity  school, 
founded  In  1&+2,  for  boys  of  tins  and  several  other  pars., 
who,  on  leaving,  have  an  apprentice  fee— the  present 
Amount  received  Is  £207  ;  a  national  school,  established  In 
1817,  has  between  500  and  600  children  dally,  and  300  on 
Sundays",  a  female  orphan  asylum,  founded  In  1806  by 
Queen  Charlotte,  maintains  and  educates  about  37  chil- 
dren, from  the  age  of  eight  to  fifteen ;  three  infant  schools, 
one  having  between  300  and  400  children,  and  a  branch  at 
the  village  of  Aistone,  and  a  smaller  school,  established  in 
•834  ;  the  Protestant  I'nion  school,  chiefly  for 
the  Calvinlstic  persuasion;  and  several  lai 


schools.  The  priucipal  charitable  institutions  are,  the  gen 
era!  hospital,  a  recent  structure,  accommodating  100  pa 
tlents  from  all  parts ;  the  dispensary  and  casualty  hospital, 
established  1813;  the  benevolent  and  anti-mendicity  socie- 
ty, established  In  1837,  and  affording  relief  in  kind,  by 
means  of  tickets;  the  Cobourg  (for  women  in  child-birth), 
Dorcas,  and  numerous  others;  almshouses,  founded  1574. 
for  six  old  people ;  and  several  minor  charities.  There 
nre  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  each  of  the  spas, 
and  five  or  six  others  in  the  town  ;  a  literary  and  philoso- 
phical institution,  established  1H33,  at  which  lectures  are 
frequently  given,  with  u  good  library'  and  museum  ;  and 
zoological  gardens.  The  General  Association  for  Scientific 
and  Literary  Instruction  has  weekly  meetings  and  courses 
of  lectures — It  Is  on  the  plan  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 
There  are  four  weekly  newspapers  published  exclusively 
in  the  town,  and  oue  connected  with  Bath,  and  printed 

TA«  Looktr  Om,  has 


there;  a  small  weekly  tract,  call 
been  published  many  years  at  the 
more  recently,  in  the  town,  a  y 


.  work,  called  The 
There  Is  a  neat  theatre,  usually 
open  in  summer,  but  enjoying  no  great  share  of  patronage  ; 
an  excellent  music -room,  in  Regent  street,  at  which  eon- 
certs  nre  frequently  given;  many  good  billiard  rooms,  es- 
pecially those  between  Regent  street  and  the  Colonade ;  a 
cricket-ground,  on  the  old  Bath  road,  belonging  to  a  club 
which  meets  thrice  a  week  during  the  summer ;  annual 
races  take  place  in  July,  and  are  numerously  attended: 
within  a  recent  period,  a  spring  meeting,  in  April,  has  also 
been  established,  and  promises  to  succeed.  A  subscription 
pack  of  stag-hounds  is  supported  by  the  town,  and  hunt 
four  days  a  week  from  Sept.  to  April.  Lord  Segrave's 
nds  also  hunt  during  the  season :  and  W.  E.  Law- 
Esq.,  harriers  hunt  three  times  a  week.  The 
i  Is  an  extensive  structure,  built  in  1833,  with 


an  entrance,  through  an  arcade,  from  the  High  street. 
Market,  Thurs.  and  Sat  There  is  usually  an  abundant 
supply,  at  moderate  prices.    Annual  fairs  for  rattle  and 


cheese  are  held  the  3d  Thursday  In  April.  August  5,  3d 
Tuesday  In  Sent-,  and  3d  Thursday  in  Dec. ;  there  are  also 
two  statute  fairs,  on  Thursday  before  and  nfter  Old  Mi 
chnelinas  day.  Malting  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
the  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  caused  by  the  great  influx 
of  visiters  to  the  spas,  and  by  its  being  a  considerable 
thoroughfare.  The  hotels  and  numerous  lodging-houses 
arc  of  a  first-rate  description :  there  is  also  a  club-house, 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  metropolis  (the  members 
of  any  of  which  arc  admissible  to  it),  and  a  savings'  and 
four  other  banks.  Coaches  and  wagons  start  daily  for 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  vans  to  London.  Bath, 
Worcester,  and  Birmingham.  Hackney  carriages  and  fljs 
ire  obtainable  from  various  stands ;  and  there  is  a  regular 
penny  post  delivery  through  the  town  and  adjoining  villa- 
ites.  Coals,  and  other  articles  of  general  consumption  are 
brought,  by  a  railway,  from  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Ship  Carml  to  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (9  m.).  where  there 
are  convenient  wharfs  and  warehouses.   Water,  for  do 
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to  a  large  reservoir,  and  thence,  by  pipes,  to  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  most  of  the  houses:  this,  and  tbegms  (with  which 
the  whole  of  the  town  and  suburbs  are  well  lighted),  are 
supplied  by  private  companies.  The  paving,  sewerage. 
4tc,  regulation  of  the  hackney  carriages,  and  the  police 
force  (on  the  metropolitan  plan,  and  wearing  a  similar 
uniform),  are  all  under  the  control  of  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed under  an  improvement  act  la  3d  Ceo.  IV.,  who 
meet  regularly.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bund,  are  held 
thrice  a  week.  There  is  also  a  manorial  court  leet,  the 
lands  subject  to  which,  by  an  ancient  custom,  confirmed  by 
the  legislature,  descend  u»  the  eldest  /tmaU,  instead  of  the 
eldest  heir  male.   The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Chellea- 

to  the' H.'of  C^ThT limtu'or'1*8 

par.  Registered  electors,  tn  1837-38,  1573.  It 
lown  for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  The  gov 
t  of  the  town  Is  vested  la  commissioners.  The 
In  every  direction  is  very  beautiful,  and  nightin- 
gales abound  In  the  vicinity.  Bennnl's  Wood,  about  1  m. 
from  the  town,  has  been  named,  from  the  numbers  thai 
frequent  it.  Nightingale  Grove.  From  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring summits  extensive  prospects  arc  commanded,  es> 
pecially  from  Clceve  Cloud,  Birdllp,  Charlton  Doer  Park, 
and  "  the  Castles,"  so  named  from  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  encampments.  Sudeley  Castle,  a  splendid  old  ruin ; 
Southam,  a  curious  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Tudor  period  ;  Wiicumbe,  where  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man villa  were  discovered  in  1818  (ArtkmoUg^  vol.  iL),  and 
Toddlngion.  a  splendid  modern  seat,  are  in  the  vicimtv. 
(CMhalM  Guide:  Ckehrnkam  ,-tnnmatrt,  8vo,  1839;  Ge- 
ological Trans. ;  ,Vra/V*  Pitsssj  j  Pari.  Papers,  ire.) 

Cheitkxhax,  t.  Montgomery  co.,  Pa„  8  m.  N.  Phila- 
delphia.   Drained  by  Frankford  creek.    It  contains  four 
stores,  one  forge,  one  flouring  mill,  five  grist-mills,  one  saw 
mill,  one  school,  45  scholars.    Pop.  J053. 

CHELVA.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  a  rivet 
of  the  same  name,  39  in.  N.  YV.  Valencia.  Pop.  3621 
There  arc  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  on  the 
N.E.  of  this  town,  that  served  to  convey  water  to  Liria. 
The  neighbourhood  is  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  wine,  and  oik 
CHEMNITZ,  a  lown  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  drc  Zwickau, 
rap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Cbetnnitt  river,  30  m.  E. 
N.E.  Zwickau, and  37  m.  W.S.W.  Dresden.  Pop.,  with  its 
suburbs  (1837),  33.365.  It  was  formerly  walled,  but  its 
fortifications  have  been  levelled,  and  their  site  is  now  laid 
out  Id  public  walks.  It  has  some  good  streets  and  squares* 
a  castle,  five  churches,  four  hospitals,  a  town  hall,  cloth- 
hall,  lyceum.  school  of  design,  sic. ;  and  has  handsome  and 
thriving  suburbs.  Chemnitz  is  the  principal  mauufactur 
ing  town  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  extensive  cotton  manu 
factures :  and  that  of  i 
It  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  i 
from  13,000  to  550,000 
touring  villages.  The  stockings,  mitts,  4ur..  manufacture* 
here,  arc  now  very  widely  diffused  over  the  stales  com 
prised  within  the  Herman  Customs  League ;  and  consider 
able  quantities  have  also  been  shipped  for  the  C  Slot/-*.* 
The  machinery  employed,  though  a  good  deal  Improved,  is 
still  very  Imperfect ;  and  the  real  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  Snxon  manufacturers  consists  In  the  low  rates  of  wager 
resulting  from  the  depressed  mode  of  living  of  the  work 
people,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  rye  bread,  with  a  vrrj  small 
supply  of  butchers'  meat.  We  are  not,  however,  of  thr 
number  of  those  who  think  that  we  have  much  to  real 
from  Saxon  competition.  We  have  indeed  been,  and  most 
probably  will  be,  undersold  in  those  descriptions  of  fabrics 
principally  produced  by  manual  labour;  but  the  ad  van 
tages  of  our  situation,  and  our  superiority  In  all  that  re- 
spects the  employment  of  machinery  on  a  great  scale,  is  sr. 
wry  decided,  that  it  is  most  unlikely  it  should  be  shakes 
by  the  competition  of  any  state  so  unfavourably  situated 
as  Saxony.  There  were,  according  to  Cannabieh.  in  and 
round  the  town,  in  1KO.  forty  steam,  water,  and  other  spuv 
nlng  mills.  The  entire  value  of  It*  cotton 
was  estimated,  at  the  same  epoch,  at  5,000.000  ri» 

a  year,  and  they  have  increased  materially  in  the  I  

Chemnitz  has  also  a  manufacture  of  spinning  machinery, 
with  which  It  supplies  a  considerable  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  it  has  besides  manufactures  of  linens,  itx  ;  and 
dyeing  and  bleaching  establishments.  The  district  of  Chem- 
nitz contains  fourteen  villages,  and  had.  in  1837,  a  pop.  ot 
44,000.  most  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  above  branches 
of  industry.  Chemnitz  was  for  400  years  a  free  Imperial 
city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  PufiTendorf.  [Urrgknt ; 
•lllf.  lender  und  Volkrrk  ;  Cannabieh;  Iskrb*cA 
*  Dunne  tb»  jm  ratal  lh»  3oib  of  Srptroitxr,  I  si-,  (hr  »,,,, 
the  tws.enr  m.|*-tvt!  in'o  'he  L\  Mite,  *B)p«otad  baTCT^S  dollars 
•nfelrs  of!  he  n>M  ot  4IZ.4I0  MUrt  win  thipprd  from  Ibr  Hants 
tut  we  t»<*  no  mm  ri  tts'mt  what  iwornrtice  of  throe  were 
noj^nJTwtal  hy  Hhn,»b  - 
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>  IIKM  l'\<;,  river,  N.  V.,  k  funned  by  Uie  junction.  In 
Steuben  Co.,  of  Con  hoc  ton  and  Tioga  riven,  whence  it 
dows  8.E.  40  mile*,  until  it  en  ten  the  Susquchannah  river, 
■t  Athens,  Pa.  It  affords  much  water-power,  and  consti- 
tute* the  mntn  feeder  of  (be  Chemung  canal. 

CHEMUNG,  county,  N.  Y  ,  situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
dute,  and  contains  530  square  miles.  Organized  in  1830. 
Watered  by  Chemung  river,  Cayuta  and  Newtown  creek*, 
•md  the  inlet  of  Seneca  lake.  The  Chemung  canal  passes 
ih/oufh  the  county.  The  New  York  and  Erie  nil-road  is 
designed  to  pea*  through  it  It  contained,  in  1840,  21.406 
nett  cattle,  37,975  sheep.  18,110  swine,  and  produced  192.831 
buohel-i  of  wheal,  16,513  of  rye,  120.732  of  Indlnn  corn. 
62.  500  of  buck  wheat,  98.35*  of  barley.  903, 174  of  oats,  969,233 
of  potatoes,  1044  pound*  of  hops,  74,1)36  of  sugar.  1 1  had 
eighty-three  stores,  capital  $234,235;  eight  lumber-yards, 
capital  936.000;  three  furnaces,  Ave  fulling-mills,  one 
woollen-factory,  three  flouring  nulls,  twenty-five  grist-mills, 
eighty-five  saw -mills,  one  oil-mill,  twelve' tanneries,  three 
UMtilleries.  one  brewery,  four  printing  oftict  «,  two  binderies, 
four  weekly  newspapers,  one  academy.  130  students,  nine- 
ty-nine schools,  4*37  scholars.    Pop.  20.732. 

CHEMUNG,  t,  Chemung  co..  N.  Y.,  10  m.  8.E.  Elmi- 
ra,  198  W.8.W.  Albany.  Chemung  river  flows  through  Us 
8.  put.  Watered  bv  Wyncoop  and  Baldwin'*  creek*. 
Cayuta  creek  runs  on  it*  E.  border.  On  "  Spinish  hill,"  on 
the  Chemung  river,  elevated  110  ft  altove  the  plnln,  are  re- 
ni  i. ns  of  fiirtiflcatinns,  with  regular  entrenchments,  which 
commanded  the  baud  of  the  river.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
includes  an  arra  of  four  acres.  The  hue  of  the  New  York 
mad  Erie  Railroad  passe*  through  the  S.  pari  of  tho  town. 
It  contain*  two  Mores,  live  grist -mil  K  fifteen  atw  mills, 
fiiWn  school*.  466  scholars.    Pop.  2377. 

CHENANGO,  riv_,  N.Y- rises  in  Madison  and  Oneida  cos., 
and  after  a  course  of  75  in.,  enter*  the  Hiwquchannnh  at 
Uinghamton.    It  is  navigable  far  boat*  and  rafts  for  50  m. 

CHENANGO,  county,  N.  Y.,  situated  a  little  8.E.  of  the 
centre  ol  the  State,  anil  contain*  t*i0  si],  ni.  Orgnnixed  In 
1798.  Watered  by  Chenango  river  and  iu  branches.  Un- 
adllla  river  bounds  it  on  the  E.  The  Chenango  canal  passe* 
along  the  border*  of  the  Chenango  river,  and  connects 
Uinghnmtim,  on  the  Hii^qnehannnh.  with  the  Erie  canal  at 
Utica.  This  canal  is  07  miles  long,  has  a  rise  from  Bing- 
hamton to  Its  summltof  303  feet,  and  a  fall  to  Utica  of  700 
feet ;  total  lockage  1000  feet.  It  has  feeders  17  mile*  in 
'ength,  completed  in  1637,  and  cost  $1,737,703.  The  coun- 
ty contained,  in  1640.  64.322  neat  cattle,  107,746  sheep. 
17,311  swine,  and  produced  00.701  bushel*  of  wheat  20.902 
of  rye,  159.203  of  Indian  corn.  25.tt)3  of  buckwheat.  10,451  of 
oarlev,  406.1132  of  oats,  772,671  of  potatoes,  6774  pound*  of 
hop*.  344,016  of  sugar.  It  had  1 16  stores,  capital  9438,490  J 
one  lumber  yard,  capital  913,000  ;  thirty-two  fulling-mill*, 
live  woollen-factories,  one  cotton -factory,  with  4400  spindles; 
forty-five  grist-mills,  165  saw-mills,  two  oll-mllls,  two  pn- 

C -mills,  two  rope-walk*,  thirty  tanneries,  one  brewery, 
r  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  five  weekly  newspapers, 
and  four  periodical*,  eight  academies,  733  student*.  343 
schools,  13316  scholar*.    Pop.  40,785.    Capital,  Norwich. 

CHENANGO,  t,  Broome  eo.,  N.  Y.,  145  m.  8.  W.  Al- 
bany. Watered  by  Chenango  nnd  Susquehnnnah  rivers, 
which  unite  nt  Binghamton.  It  contains  twenty-three 
stores,  five  grist-mills,  twenty-six  saw  mills,  two  printing- 
offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  acade- 
mies. 100  students,  thirty  schools.  1404  scholar*.  Pop.  5465. 
It  contains  the  flourishing  village  of  Binghamton. 

CHENANGO  Ft  »RKS.  p.  v.,  Chenango  t,  Broome  CO..  N. 
Y..  197  m.  W.S.W.  Albany.  307  W.  Hltunted  on  the  Che- 
nango canal,  nt  the  junction  of  Totighnloga  nnd  Chenango 
river*.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian  rhurch.  four  stores, 
one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  clothier's  works,  one  canal 
boat-vard.  elghtv  dwelling*,  and  about  500  Inhabitants. 
CHENO.N  CEAUX  (CASTLE  OP).  Set  Hi.csr'. 
CHENOaUET.  county.  Mich.  81tuated  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  contains  513  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Che- 
boygan and  Thunder  Bay  rivers.  It  has  been  recently 
formed.  and  is  unorganised. 

CHEPACKF7T.  p.  v.,  Gloucester  t,  Providence  co..  R.  I..  16 
m.  W.  by  N.  Providence.  395  W.  Situated  on  Chepac- 
ket  river,  which  aflhrds  g<*id  water-power.  It  contains  one 
Free  church,  the  Franklin  bank,  eight  or  ten  stores,  two 
cotton-factories  with  1698  spindles,  aad  la  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  sen-port  town  and  par.  of  England,  CO., 
Monmouth,  hund.  Caldeeot;  on  the  Wye,  24  miles  from  its 
embouchure  in  the  Severn,  110  m.  W.  London,  and  14  m. 
N.N.W.  Bristol.  Pop.  (1691)  3008;  (1831)  3524.  It  stands 
an  a  gradual  slope  betwixt  bold  cliffs  rising  from  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  la  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  In  England.  Streets  broad,  well  paved,  and  light- 
ed with  gas,  but  hndlv  supplied  with  water.  There  are 
many  good  houses,  and  the  town  looks  neat  and  cheerful, 
rhe  church  has  a  fine  Norman  entrance,  and  many  curious 
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specimens  of  the  early  pointed  style.  It  has  also  a  Cath.. 
and  three  diss,  chapels;  an  endowed  charity  school  fbr 
thirteen  children  ;  a  national  school ;  two  ancient  hospitals, 
in  which  twenty  the  aged  persons  are  supported  ;  and  *ev 
eral  minor  charities.  Market  Weil,  nnd  Sat  Fain,  Frid 
and  Sat  in  Whluun-week ;  Sat  before  June  SO,  Aug  1, 
and  Frid.  before  Oct  90.  It  has  no  manufacture*,  but  a 
considerable  trade;  being  the  chief  port  of  most  of  the  places 
on  the  Wye  and  Lug.  including  Herefordshire  and  the  E. 
pan  of  Monmouth.  Ship  building  Is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  and  about  seventy  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4600  tons,  belong  to  the  port.  The  tide  runs  with  great 
rapidity  In  the  river,  making  iu  navigation  a  little  danger 
ous  ;  aad  it  rises  at  ordinary  springs  between  forty  and  fifty 
feet,  and  at  high  springs  it  sometimes  reaches  between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet;  hence  very  large  ships  may  come  up  to  the 
town,  and  barges  of  thirty  tons  burden  ascead  the  river  to 
Hereford.  A  handsome  Iron  bridge  was  thrown  over  the 
river  in  1616,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  cos.,  separated 
bv  the  Wye.  The  castle,  on  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  the 
Wye,  dates  from  the  1  Ith  century',  though  moat  ol  the  ex- 
isting remain*,  which  occupy  a  considerable  space,  appear 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin  :  It  was  alternately  In  the  hands 
of  both  parties  dunng  the  last  civil  war ;  and  after  the  re- 
storation, Henry  Martyn,  the  regicide,  was  Imprisoned  for 
life  In  one  of  Its  towers,  where  he  died  after  thirty  years' 
confinement.  The  co.  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  in 
the  town,  and  a  small  theatre  is  occasionally  opened. 

CHER,  aa  Inl.  dep.  of  France,  reg.  Centre,  formed  of 
part  of  It.  rn  and  Bourbonnnis,  having  N.  the  dep.  Loire  t, 
E.  Nievre,  8.  Alller  and  Crease,  and  VV.  Indre  and  Lolr- 
at-Cbar.  Aran,  790,860  hectares.  Pop.  976,853.  It  derives 
Its  name  from  the  Cher,  by  which  It  Is  intersected,  and  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Ixiire,  which,  with  the  Alller, 
form*  its  E.  boundary.  Surface  generally  flat.  Soil  vari- 
ous :  la  the  E.  and  along  the  Loire,  it  is  very  fertile ;  8.  it 
Is  of  a  medium  quality,  while  in  the  North  it  is  sandy,  and 
covered  In  great  part  with  heath.  Agriculture  backward. 
Principal  crops,  wheat  maslin,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 
Hemp  is  largely  cultivated,  the  crop  being  estimated  nt 
about  750,000  kilog.  a  year.  The  natural  meadows,  which 
are  extensive  and  valuable,  are  principally  depastured  by 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about 
.'iOO.OUO  head,  producing  annually  570.000  kilog.  of  wool ;  bi 
1633,  the  dep.  furnished  16,749  sheep  for  the  markets  of 
Paris.  The  stork  of  black  cattle  is  estimated  at  85.000 
bead.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  horses  of  Berri  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  ;  but  the  breed  is  now  armpUtemtmt 
Utpradte.  Hogs  and  goats  numerous.  The  forests  occupy 
about  120,000  hectares :  and  furnish  timber  for  the  navy, 
carpenters'  work.  ate.  The  vineyards  cover  nearly  13.000 
hectares:  those  In  the  arrond.  of  8ancerre  furnish  the  best 
wines.  Iron  is  abundant  and  is  pretty  extensively  wrought 
In  1629  the  different  works  supplied  2.250.000  kilog*.  nig, 
nud  5,250.0110  kilog*.  bar  and  rod  iron.  The  cloth  manufac- 
ture, once  the  staple  of  the  dep..  has  greatly  fallen  off;  and 
the  glass  works  that  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  cutlery  of  Bourges  Is  much  esteemed  : 
and  there  are  fabrics  of  coarse  rloth,  linen,  fee.,  with  eon  h 
enwnre  manufacture*,  breweries,  tanneries,  Ice. 

The  dep.  sends  four  mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep.,  and 
had  in  1638-39. 1240  electors.  Public  rev.,  in  1631.  3.309,013 
francs.  Principal  towns.  Bourges,  St.  Amnnd,  Vlerznn,  and 
Sancerre.    ( frcacA  Offieial  Table*  ;  Hugo,  art  Cher.) 

CHERASCO,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  prov 
Mondovl,  cap.  mand..  advantageously  situated  on  a  point 
of  land  between  the  8 1 lira  and  Tanaro,  near  their  conflu- 
ence. 31  m.  S.8.E.  Turin.  Pop.  6000. 1  It  was  former!* 
an  Important  inilitarv  post  and  is  still  surrounded  with 
walls;  but  Its  citadel  was  dismantled  In  1796.  It  Is  well 
built  and  Inld  out  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  Slurs,  which  also  turns  several  silk  mills. 
Trade  chleflv  In  wine  and  silk.    (Hampoldt,  Ax.) 

CHERBOURG,  a  principal  see- port  and  fortified  town  of 
France,  drp.  Mane  he,  on  its  N.  shore,  nearly  opposite  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
formed  by  Cape  Levi  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  La  Hogue  on  Its 
extreme  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette.  41  in.  .N  \V.  St. 
Lo,  and  185  m.  W.N.W.  Paris.  Lat  490  >•  31"  (f,  long. 
10  41'  58"  W.  Pop.  1836, 19.315.  It  is  open,  but  defended 
by  an  entrenched  camp.  Streets  narrow  and  dirt  v.  not- 
withstanding there  are  many  public  fountain*.  Hou«cs 
mostly  of  (tone  and  slated.  Chief  public  buildings:  the 
military'  nnd  marine  arsenals,  a  spacious  marine,  and  reve- 
re! other  ho*pltal*;  the  parish  church,  a  singular  edifice; 
the  town-hall  and  prison,  both  new  and  handsome  build 
Ings;  a  theatre;  public  baths  and  barracks.  From  lis  ad- 
vanced position  In  the  English  Channel,  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  object  with  the  French  government  to  render 
Cherbourg  a  great  naval  arsenal,  and  a  secure  asylum  for 
ships  of  war;  and  to  accomplish  this,  vast  sums  have  been 
expended  upon  it   The  harbours  for  merchantmen  and 
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•hips  of  war  are  quite  distinct  from 

which  was  constructed  by  Napoleon,  is  a  magnificent 
work.  It  U  mostly  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  338 
yards  long,  by  2S0  wide,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
fifty  ships  of  the  line,  which  may  enter  it  at  all  time*,  then; 
being  twenty  li » t  feet  water  at  low  ebb.  It  has  four  line  cov- 
ered granite  dock*,  eighty  Ave  feet  deep,  for  the  building  of 
ships,  and  a  basin  fur  those  undergoing  repair.  Near  the 
naval  port  Is  the  dockyard  of  Chantereyne  for  the  building 
of  frigate*,  containing  a  large  timber-yard,  a  rope-walk  546 
yards  In  length.  &c.  The  commercial  port,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  this  Dlvette,  and  easy  of  access,  consists  of  an 
outer  harbour  and  a  basin,  the  former,  302  yards  long,  by 
318  wide ;  the  latter,  446  yanls  lung,  by  1.1*  wide.  Be- 
tween the  two  divisions  is  a  sluice :  the  outer  harbour  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  a  canal  650  yards  long  and  fifty- 
four  wide,  bordered  in  Its  whole  length  by  a  granite  jetty, 
within  which  a  depth  of  nineteen  feel  water  is  always  re- 
tained. The  roadstead  of  Cherbourg  Is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Channel,  and  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It  is  de- 
fended on  aJI  sides  by  batteries,  and  is  protected  from  the 
northerly  winds,  which  would  otherwise  throw  in  a  heavy 
i  and  In  a  great  measure  also  from  the  Channel  enr- 
by  a  vast  artificial  digue,  or  breakwater,  similar  tn 
lu  Plymouth  Hound,  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  opposite  to,  and  about  •„'•*  miles  from,  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  great  work,  formed  for  the  most  part  of  granite 
and  sandstone,  was  commenced  under  I»uia  XVI.,  in  l  784, 
and  continued  till  1791 ;  it  was  recommenced  by  Napoleon 
in  1803,  again  discontinued  tn  1013,  and  is  not  yet  quite  com- 
plete. Its  foundation  was  laid  by  sinking  many  massive 
wooden  frames,  which  were  afterwards  filled  with  blocks 
\>t  nunc.  5110,000  cubic  fathoms  of  which  have  been  already 
em  ployed  in  its  construction.  The  length  of  the  digue  Is 
37  Gd  metres  (4190  yards) ;  breadth  at  Its  base,  303  feet,  at 
summit.  101  fret.  On  its  central  part,  which  is  94  feet 
above  the  water  at  the  highest  spring  tides,  a  battery  has 
been  erected.  The  E.  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  Is 
1060  yards  in  wkiih,  that  on  the  W.  side  3550  yaids. 

Cherbourg  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, of  a  marit.  tribunal  and  prefecture,  and  ia  the  cap,  of 
the  1st  naval  arrondissement.  It  has  a  departmental  col- 
lege, a  royal  academical  society,  a  public  library  with  3500 
vols.,  a  naval  fibrnry,  and  several  museums.  Cherbourg, 
which  is  very  ancient,  was,  in  the  10th  century,  called  Cs- 
ntssar.  It  was  long  In  the  possession  of  the  English,  and 
was  the  last  place  they  retained  in  Normandy.  Hugo, 
art.  ManeXe;  Official  Itepart* ;  Diet,  (itographiqur,  Ac) 

CHERIBON,  asea-port  town  of  Java,  cap.  div.  and  pruv.. 
at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  isl.,  138 
miles  8.E.  by  E.  Balavia;  lat.  6°  48"  8.,  long.  108°  37'  E. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  U  suffered  from  a 
pestilence,  which  destroyed  more  than  a  third  of  its  inhab. : 
and  from  this  and  other  causes.  It  is  said  to  have  declined 
of  late  :  but  It  still  continues  to  be  the  residence  of  a  Dutch 
governor,  and  enjoys  considerable  trade.  The  town  and 
harbour  are  protected  by  a  fort.  The  district  of  Cherihon 
Is  remarkable  for  Its  fertility,  and  the  excellence  of  its  cof- 
fee, indigo,  teak  timber,  4tc.  .  Ham U ton's  £.  /.  Oat,  ii.  535.) 

CHERSO  and  ORSERO,  'an.  Orpta  nnd  Ahtoru*.  to- 
gether called  Abtyrlidti)  two  contiguous  lung  and  narrow 
Isls.  of  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to  lilvna,  gov.  Trieste,  be- 
tween lat.  44°  30/  and  45°  dO  N..  and  long.  14°  15'  and  14° 
30*  E.,  separated  from  I  stria  by  the  gulf  of  Quarnero; 
united  length  nearly  fifty  miles,  breadth  varying  from  one 
to  eight  m.  Area,  05  sq.  m.  Pup.  14.000.  Surface  gene 
rally  mountainous,  stony,  and  barren ;  but  In  some  parts 
the  olive,  vine,  fig,  and  various  other  fruits,  nnd  a  little 
corn,  are  grown,  and  in  several  parts  there  are  good  pasture 
lands  for  sheep.  Oil  Is  the  most  valuahle  product  of  Cbcr- 
•o,  wine  of  Osero.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  former  island 
there  arc  some  fine  woods ;  and  shrubs  nnd  plants  for  dye- 
ing are  very  abundnnt.  The  breed  of  sheep  Is  very  Indlfier- 
ent  and  the  wool  bad.  Other  domestic  animals  are  few. 
Many  of  the  [Kip.  subsist  by  the  tunny,  anchovy,  fc«.,  fish- 
eries. There  are  a  few  manufactures,  chiefly  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  and  liqueurs ;  and  vessels  are  built  at  the 
principal  towns- — these  arc  Cherso,  Osero,  Loadn  (>rande, 
and  Lossln  Piccolo.  Cherso,  the  cap.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Island  of  same  name,  has  a  good  though  small  harbour, 
and  3000  inhabitants.  It  contain*  a  cathedral  and  numer- 
ous oilier  churches :  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty :  but 
its  lnhab.  clean  and  industrious.  Osero,  also  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island  of  Cherso,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  has 
only  1500  inhab. ;  but  it  has  a  cathedral  with  a  fine  steeple, 
and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  was  sacked 
by  the  Saracens  In  840.  Its  lnhab.  have  some  trade  tn  tim- 
ber. Lossin  Grande  and  Piccolo  are  two  insignificant  towns 
on  the  Island  of  Osero.  The  two  Islands  are  connected  by  a 
bridge.  (Ottttrr.Jfat.  F.ncyct.;  Fortii;  Trat.in  Dalnatia.) 
CHERSON.    St*  Kuiason. 

CHERTHEV,  a  town  nnd  par.  of  England,  co,  Surrey. 


hund.Godley.  Area  of  par..  10.030acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1821). 

4370;  (1841).  14,939.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  Is  neatly  built  of  brick,  partially  paved,  and 
well  supplied  with  spring  water,  but  not  lighted.  It  It 
counected  with  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  buill  in  1785,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  two  counties.  The  church,  a  handrome 
structure,  erected  In  1808,  In  the  Inter  pointed  style,  con- 
tains a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  statesman 
C.  J.  Fox,  who  resided  for  a  lengthened  period  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  near  the  town.  There  arc  also  three  dissenting  cha- 
pels, almshouses,  several  minor  charities,  and  a  school 
founded  In  1735,  for  fifty  children  of  this  and  three  adjoin- 
ing parishes :  its  present  revenue  Is  nearly  £400  a  year,  und 
it  has  been  arranged  on  Belt's  plan,  and  now  educates  330 
boys  and  130  girls,  of  whom  thirty  of  either  sex  belonging 
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to  Cbertsey  are  clothed.  Market-nay,  Wednesday.  Fairs, 
first  Monday  and  Tuesday  tn  Lent,  for  catile;  May  14,  for 
sheep :  Aug.  6,  and  Sept.  35,  for  pleasure  and  pedlery. 
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The  stallage  and  tolls  of  these  and  the  markets  »  ere  grant 
ed  to  the  poor  of  the  town  by  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  chief 
business  of  Chcrtsey  consists  In  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
flour,  iron  hoops,  and  brooms :  great  quantities  of  bricks 
are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nod  vegetables  are 
largely  cultivated  for  the  London  markets :  these  are  most- 
ly conveyed  by  the  Guildford  nnd  Petworth  canal,  which 
approaches  to  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a  bailiff,  appointed  for  life  by  letters  patent  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  is  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CO. 
sheriff,  but  is  within  that  of  the  co.  magistrates,  who  hold 
a  session  for  the  division  every  fortnight.  Ccsnr  is  sup- 
posed to  have  crossed  the  Thames  near  this  place  to  attack 
Caasibclaiinus  :  the  stakes  then  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  by  the  Britons  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Romans, 
are  noticed  by  Bede  as  remaining  in  the  8th  century  ;  and 
vestiges  of  them  arc  still  traceable  \  mile  below  the  bridge. 
During  the  Heptarchy.  Chcrtsey  was  we  residence  of  the 
S.  Saxon  kings :  at  Hard  wick  Court,  In  the  par.  (now  a 
form).  Henry  VI.  resided  when  a  child ;  and  in  an  nnclenl 
monastery,  (founded  by  Edgar,  and  existing  till  Henry 
VIII.)  he  was  privately  Interred,  though  his  remains  were 
subsequently  removed  to  Windsor.  Cowley,  the  poet,  died 
in  this  town,  where  his  study  is  still  preserved. 

CHERAW,  p.  v .,  Chesterfield  di-t  S.  C,  03  miles  N.  E. 
Columbia,  433  W.t  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Great  Pedee 
river,  110  miles  above  Georgetown.  The  river  is  naviga- 
ble to  thiri  plan-  tor  steam-boats.  It  contains  a  town  hall,  a 
bank,  one  male  and  one  female  academy,  five  churches, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  forty -one  stores,  300  dwell- 
ings, and  1050  inhabitants.    A  bridge  here  crosses  the  Pe 


dee  river.   Its  trade  Is  extensive,  particularly  In  cotton. 

CHEROKEE,  county,  N.  C.  situated  in  the  8.W.  corn 
of  the  state,  and  contains  1000  sq.  tn.  The  soil  is  fertile 
on  the  streams ;  back  of  this  It  Is  mountainous,  but  yielding 
grass  from  two  to  six  feet  high.  It  contains  blue,  white, 
and  flesh-coloured  marble,  excellent  iron  ore,  considerable 
gold,  and  small  quantities  of  lead  and  silver.  Drained  by 
HtwasKce  river  nnd  Its  branches.  It  contained,  in  1840. 
5827  neat  cattle,  3163  sheep,  13,335  swine,  nnd  produced 
3760  bushel*  of  wheat,  1303  of  rye,  167,167  of  Indian  com. 
13,787  of  oats.  Gold  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  f 1075. 
It  had  sixteen  stores,  capital  $39,750;  sixteen  grist-mills, 
four  saw-mills,  nine  distilleries,  one  tannery,  two  schools, 
30  scholars.  Pop.  whites  3305,  slaves  199,  free  coloured  33 ; 
f37.  Capital,  Murphy. 
CHEROKEE,  county,  Ga.,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
nd  contains  630  sq.  tti.  Drained  by  Etowah  rivet 
nnd  its  branches.  It  produces  some  gold.  It  contained,  lu 
1840,  7335  neat  cattle,  3365  sheep,  19,330  swine,  and  pro- 
duced 38,193  bushels  of  wheat,  347,936  of  Indian  corn, 
13,105  of  oats,  5416  of  potatoes,  5309  pounds  of  tobacco, 
84,542  of  cotton.  It  bad  eighteen  stores,  capital  933,300  ; 
fivo  flouring-mllls,  twenty-three  grist-mills,  eleven  bw 
mills,  three  tanneries,  twenty-six  distilleries,  two  potteries, 
two  academies,  sixty  students,  ten  schools,  354  scholars. 
Pop.  whites,  5401 ;  slaves,  491 ;  free  coloured,  3 ;  total,  5895. 
Capital,  Canton. 

CHEROKEE,  county.  Ala.,  situated  tn  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  600  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Coosa  river 
and  its  branches.  It  contained,  in  1840.  8159  neat  cattle, 
783  sheep,  83,083  swine,  and  produced  23,004  bushels  of 
wheat.  31*365  of  Indian  corn,  30,449  of  oats,  11,328  of  po 
tatocs.  53,307  pounds  of  tobacco,  1.383,633  of  cotton.  It 
had  seventeen  stores,  capital  971,700;  fifteen  grist  mills, 
ten  saw  -mills,  eight  tanneries,  eight  distilleries,  two  schools, 
fifty-two  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  7653;  slaves,  1113;  free 
coloured.  9;  total  8773.   Capital,  Jefferson. 

CHERRY,  t,  Butler  co.,  Pa.   It  contains  one  store,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  one  oil-mill,  four  schools,  109 
scholars.    Pop.  635. 
CHERRY,  p.  t,  Lycoming  co.  Pa.,  130  m.  N.W.  Ha* 
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ii.burg.  .Mi  W.  Drained  by  Hig  and  Lillle  LoxalsocJ 
creek*.  It  contain*  one  grist  mill.  six  sawmills,  tlx  schools, 
210  scholars.    Pop.  K75. 

CHERRY  CREEK,  p.  t.,  Chautaque  ro..  X.  V..  20  in. 
E.  Mayville,  324  \V.  by  H.  Albany,  340  W.  Drained  by 
Conne wango  creek  and  iu  tributaries.  It  eonutns  six  saw- 
mill*, nine  schools,  355  scholars.  Hop.  1144.  The  village 
cun  tains  one  church,  tw  o  store*,  thirty  dwellings,  and  about 
■:•»>  inhnbltnnu. 

CHERRYPIELD,  t.,  Washingbm  ro..  Me.,  30  m.  VV. 
Machlas,  110  E.  by  X.  Augusta.  Watered  by  Xarragungus 
river.  It  contain*  eighteen  stores,  capital  £15.365;  four 
lumber  yards,  capital  *2i.000;  three  prist  nulls,  twenty- 
two  saw  mills,  teven  schools,  'J66  scholars.  I'op.  10113.  It 
bos  a  pleasant  village  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  Xarra- 
giiHgus  river. 

CHERRY  TREE,  p.  t..  Venango  co.,  IV,  330  m.  X. 
\V.  by  VV.  ilarrlsburg,  304  \V.  It  contains  one  store,  two 
grist-mills,  two  taw  mills,  one  school,  fifteen  srolurs.  I'op. 

jOH 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  p.  t_  Oueg o  co.,  X.  Y..  1 1  ui. 
X.  E.  Coopersiown.  55  VV.  Albany,  380  VY.  Drained  by 
Cherry  Valley  creek  and  Its  branches,  which  flow  S.  Into 
Susqurhannah  river,  and  alwird  good  water-power.  It  has 
ten  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling-mill,  live  grist-mills, 
twenty-four  saw-mill*,  five  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  30  students,  eighteen 
schools.  753  scholars.  Pop.  2933.  The  village  is  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  Great  Western  turnpike;  was  incorpo- 
rated In  18  I -.  and  contains  a  banking-house,  three  churches, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Episcopal ;  an 
academy.  180  dwelling*,  and  about  1100  inhabitants. 

Chkrky  Vallky.  p.  L  Ashtabula  co.,  O.,  202  in.  X.E. 
Columbus,  335  in.  VV  .  VVatered  by  a  branch  of  Beaver 
river.  Organised  in  1«J8.  It  has  seven  schools,  355  scho- 
lar*.   Pop.  090. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  Md.,  Is  about  300  nt.  long  and 
from  7  to  20  ui.  broad,  and  generally  0  fathoms  deep,  and  Is 
the  largest  bay  in  the  United  State*.  Iu  entrance  l«  wholly 
in  Virginia,  between  cape  Charles  on  the  X.  and  cape  Hen- 
ry on  the  8.,  which  are  about  13  m.  apart.  It  extends  about 
75  ui.  In  Va.,  but  lie*  mostly  in  Maryland,  where  It  extends 
135  in.,  dividing  the  stale  into  two  part*,  called  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  shore.  This  bay  contains  many  Islands, 
chiefly  on  its  E.  *We ;  furnishes  an  extensive  and  a  safe 
navigation  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  has  many  consider- 
able bays  and  good  harbour*.  The  Susquehnnnnh  enters 
it  at  it*  X.  point:  on  its  W.  side  It  receives  the  Pntapacn, 
Patuxent,  Potomac,  Rapisriinnnork,  York,  nnd  James  rivers. 
On  the  E.  shore  the  rivers  ore  leas  extensive,  but  generally 
have  large  actuaries.  They  are  the  Elk.  Sassafras,  Ches- 
ter, Choptank,  Xaniieoke,  Poromoke,  and  some  others. 
The  Potoliu.r  l»  navigable  for  laige  »!ii|.s  tn  VletnndtM. 
390  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  entire  surface 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  enter  this  hay.  ha*  been  esti- 
mated nt  70.000  sq.  m.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal, 
from  Rack  creek,  a  branch  of  Elk  river.  131  iu.  long.  66  ft. 
wide  at  top  and  10  ft.  deep,  extends  to  Delaware  city,  on 
lb*  Delaware.  42  in.  below  Philadelphia,  wa-  romplrli-d  in 
1839,  and  cost  93.750.000.  It  has  two  lift  and  two  tide 
lock*,  with  a  chamber  of  100  ft.  by  33.  The  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  extends  from  Deep  creek,  a  tributary  of  Chesapeake 
bay,  to  Joke's  creek,  a  branch  of  Pasquotank  river,  which 
flows  Into  Albemarle  Sound.  It  Is  33  m.  long,  46  ft.  wide, 
and  64  ft.  deep,  and  at  intervals  of  i  nu,  1*  widened  to  GO  ft- 
for  turn-out  station*.  It  has  six  locks.  100  by  30  ft.  It  has 
a  navigable  feeder  5  ui.  long,  from  I.ak.  Driimmond.  Va. 
By  means  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  these  two  canals,  an 
extensive  inland  navigation  is  opened  from  the  X.  to  the  S. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  Is  designed  lo  connect  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 
This  great  work  is  but  partially  completed. 

CHESHAM,  a  town  nnd  par.  of  England,  co.  Burks, 
hund.  Burnham,  in  a  fertile  vale,  through  w  hich  a  small 
brook  flows  to  join  the  Coin.  Area  of  par.,  11/9*)  acre*. 
Pop.  of  do.  (1831)  5033;  (1831)  53*.  The  town.  36  m. 
N.W.  London,  consists  of  three  streets.  The  church,  an 
ancient  cruciform  structure,  hot  an  embattled  tower  and 
spire  ;  there  are  also  four  dissenting  chapels,  an  almshouse 
for  four  old  people,  and  a  national  school.  Market  on 
Wednesday  for  eont,  Saturday  for  general  provision*.  Fains, 
April  31  and  July  33  for  cattle;  a  statute  fair,  Sept.  98. 
Cheshnm  was  formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  turnery  ware,  which,  though  still  carried  on,  has 
greatly  declined.  The  lace  manufacture  is  wholly  discon- 
tinued. Shoemaklng,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  I* 
the  chief  business;  but  the  making  of  straw  plait  employs 
many  females :  there  am  also  several  paper-mills,  and  a 
small  silk  mill  in  the  vicinity. 

CHESHIRE,  a  marit.  ro.  of  England,  having  X.  Ihc  Irish 
sea,  the  arstuory  of  the  Mersey,  Lancashire,  nnd  a  small 
part  of  Yorkshire ;  E.  the  cos.  of  Derby  and  Staflbrd ;  8. 
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Salop,  and  a  portion  of  Flint ,  and  VV  Denbigh,  Flint,  and 
the  it-stuary  of  the  Dee.  Area,  673.380  acres,  of  which 
about  600,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pas 
tare.  Surface  generally  low  and  flat,  with  some  consider- 
able hills  along  its  E.  border,  nnd  a  broken  ridge  on  its  VV. 
side,  extending  from  Malpo*  lo  Prodsham ;  in  this  ridge, 
near  Turporlcy,  hi  the  Insulated  nick  of  Button.  It  it  wa- 
tered by  the  llee,  Weaver,  and  other  streams ,  and  the 
Mersey  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  I  .an 
cashlre;  It  hi  also  intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has 
mines  of  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt;  but  its  most  valu 
able  mineral  consist*  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  rod. 
salt,  vast  quantities  of  whirh  are  annually  dug  up,  ami 
used  portly  for  home  consumptioa  nnd  partly  for  exporta- 
tion ;  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  also  procured  from  the  brine 
springs  contiguous  to  Xorthwirh,  Middiewich,  4tr.  The 
soil  consists,  for  the  most  |>art.  of  a  red,  rich,  sandy  or  clay  ry 
loam,  much  Improved  by  marling,  and  generally  very  fer- 
tile. The  climate  is  mild  and  humid ;  and  the  country  be- 
ing low  and  well  sheltered,  and  divided  by  hedges  and 
hedge-row  tree*,  I*  remarkable  fin*  lis  verdure  and  the  lux- 
uriance of  iu  pastures.  Hence  Cheshire  is  one  of  the  finest 
gracing  districts  in  England,  nnd  hits  been  long  celebrated 
lor  IU  dairies.  Cheese  Is  the  principal  product ;  nnd  is  not 
only  highly  esteemed  throughout  England,  where  it  it  con- 
siiined  in  iuiineuM'  quantities,  but  also  in  many  puru  of  the 
Continent  ami  "I  Vmeri.  a.  \r  >b!e  ln>b  mdq  bftMlMar 
ary  object,  and  is  less  suited  bi  the  climate  |  but  potatoes  are 
grown  in  large  quantities.  Estates  for  the  moat  part  large, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  cos.  In  which  the  least  change  has 
taken  plnce.  for  a  lengthened  period.  In  the  ownership  of 
hind:  farms  mostly  small,  a  great  many  under  ten  acres; 
but  excluding  these,  the  average  is  probably  about  seventy 
acres.  Average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  90s.  an  acre. 
Though  there  are  but  few  extensive  woods,  Cheshire  has, 
owing  lo  thu  prevalence  of  hedge-row  trees,  a  very  woody 
appearance,  and  a  large  supply  of  available  limber.  Man- 
ut.ictures  of  cotton,  silk,  tec.,  ore  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
and  success  at  Marrle»llrld.  Congleton.  Stockport,  and  other 
places.  Cheshire  has  seven  hund..  and  ninety  par.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  city  of  Chester.  It  sends  ten  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C„  viz.,  four  lor  the  co.,  and  two  each  for  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter, and  the  bors.  of  MacdrMichl  and  Stockport.  Registered 
elertors  lor  the  ro.  in  1837-8,  12.811  ;  via.,  for  the  8.  dir. 
6073,  X.  div.  58311.  In  1831  Cheshire  had  60,748  inhabited 
houses;  04,955  families;  and  334,301  inhab.,  of  whom 
164.133  wen*  males,  and  170.358  females.  Sum  paid  for  the 
relief  of  the  (ssir  tn  le3*.  £70,088.  Annual  value  of  real 
propem  in  I  - 1  .Y  XI.  1 14.937  ;  prufiu  of  trade  and  profess  kin* 
in  do.,  £280.309. 

Cheshire  is  called  a  co.  palatine,  from  the  sovereign  power 
in  it  being  formerly  exercised  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  as  fully 
as  by  the  king  In  fib  palace,  itul  it  has  been  long  held  by 
the  crown.  It  had.  however,  separate  courts  and  law  officer" 
till  the  passing  of  the  Welsh  Jurisdiction  Art  of  Geo.  IV  , 
when  they  were  abolished,  and  IU  courts  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

(  iicsiiihk.  county,  X.  II.,  situated  In  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  rontaln*  442  sq.  m.  Bounded  VV.  by  the  W. 
bank  of  Connecticut  river.  Drained  by  Ashualot  river  nnd 
Its  branrhes.  ('old  river  enters  the  Connecticut  In  IU  N.W. 
part.  SpafTord's  lake.  In  Chesterfield,  I*  8  m.  In  circumfer- 
ence, and  contains  500  acres.  Grand  Monadnock  ml.,  In 
Dublin.  Is  over  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
300  feet  above  iu  base,  and  presenU  an  extensive  and  grand 
prospect  from  Its  top.  Thirty  ponds  may  he  seen  from  lis 
summit.  Organized  In  1771.  It  contained  in  1840,  39,755 
neat  cattle.  74.535  sheep,  10.030  sw  ine  ;  and  produced  2*  641 
bushels  of  wheat,  4I.H08  of  rye,  1 18.268  of  Indian  corn.  4930 
of  buckw  heat.  21.498  of  barley,  156,316  of  oaU.  689.730  of 
potatoes,  189,387  lbs.  of  sugar.  It  had  eighty-one  stores, 
rnpital  £288,000;  three  ftimares,  one  forge,  eighteen  fulling- 
mill*,  eighteen  woolten-factoriris,  six  cotton-factories,  with 
1494  spindles ;  two  glass-fartorics,  Arty  grist-mills,  138  saw- 
mills, two  oil-mills,  one  paper-mill,  tweoty-slx  tanneries, 
two  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
three  periodicals,  eleven  academies,  610  student*,  338 
school*,  5796  scholars.    Pop.  36,439. 

Ctixsmaic,  p.  t.,  Berkshire  ro..  Mass.,  130  m.  W.  by  X. 
Boston,  387  VV.  Inrorpornted  in  1793.  Watered  by  a 
branch  of  Hoosick  river.  It  is  celebrated  for  lu  fine 
cheese.  A  mammoth  rheesr  was  sent  to  President  JefTer- 
snn  In  1801.  which  weighed  1450  lbs.  It  was  pressed  in  n 
cider-mill  press,  and  Mr.  Jeflerson  sent  parts  of  it  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  states.  It  is  said  to  have  been  nn 
-v..  I  lent  cheese.  Cheshire  contains  four  churches,  three 
Bnpttst  and  one  Methodist;  three  stores,  two  fulling-mills, 
two  woollen-factories,  one  cotton-fartnry,  with  1300  spin- 
dles; one  grist  mill,  four  saw-mills,  eight  schools,  100  schol- 
ar*.  Pop.  985. 

CuRsntac.  p.  t.,  New  Haven  co.,  ft..  25  m.  8.8.VV.  Hart- 
ford, 14  in  N.  New  Haven,  314  W.   Separated  from  Wal- 
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CHESNUT  HILL. 

llngford  and  chartered  in  1780.  Watered  by  Qoinnlpioe 
river.  It  contains  six  stores,  one  fulling -mill,  two  Rrisrt- 
(uills,  Ave  saw-nulls,  three  powder-mills,  three  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  one  academy,  40  students,  twelve  schools, 
363  scholars.  Pop.  1539.  The  village,  at  the  centre,  con- 
tains three  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Congregational, 
and  oae  Methodist ;  the  Episcopal  academy,  which  has  a 
substantial  edifice  of  brick  54  by  34  ft.,  nnd  two  stories  high, 
has  a  principal  and  a  professor  of  languages,  and  a  fund  of 

ton^canal  passes  through  the  town  a  little  W.  of  the 

Cheshirs,  p.  t.,  Gallia  con  O.,  103  m.  S.H.I  Columbus, 
349  W.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Ohio  river.  It  contains  two 
stores.   Pop.  701. 

CHESNUT  HILL,  t,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.  Watered  by 
Head's  creek.  It  contains  one  Lutheran  church,  one  store, 
five  grist-mills,  nineteen  saw-mills,  ten  schools,  374  scholars. 
Pup.  1318. 

CHEST,  p.  L,  Clearfield  co..  Pa  ,  150  m.  N.W.  Harrtaburg, 
940  W.  Watered  by  the  W.  branch  of  Susquehannoh 
river.   Pop.  138. 

CHESTER,  a  city,  m..  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  of  Englnnd, 
locally  in  the  co.  of  Chester,  hund.  Braxton,  on  a  rocky 
elevation  on  the  If.  bank  of  the  Dee,  by  which  it  is  half  en 
Circled,  on  the  8.  border  of  the  co,  about  8  ru.  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Dee  with  its  estuary.  87  m.  8.  by  E.  Liv- 
erpool, 164  m.  N.W.  London ;  lat.  5*>  11'  N„  long.  2  52 
»'  W.  Pop,  (1831)  19.940;  (1831)  3133.  The  city  is  en 
closed  within  an  oblong  quadrangle  by  walla  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  which  are  most  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans.  They  make  in  all  a 
circuit  of  9670  yards,  and  are  of  great  thickness,  nnd  kept 
hi  a  complete  state  of  repair.  The  ancient  gateways  hav- 
ing been  removed  and  replaced  by  modern  arches,  a  con- 
tinuous walk  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  6  ft  wide,  defended 
on  one  aide  by  a  parapet,  and  on  the  other  by  a  railing,  ex- 
tends nil  round  the  city,  and  affords  a  great  variety  of  fine 
prospects.  "The  form  of  the  city,"  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
"evinces  Its  Roman  origin,  being  in  the  figure  of  their 
camps;  with  four  gates,  four  principal  street*,  and  a  vari 
'  of  lesser,  crossing  the  other  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  di- 
i  the  whole  into  lesser  squares.  The  structure  of  the 
principal  streets  is  without  parallel ;  they 
i  K.  to  W.  and  N.  to  S. ;  and  have  been  exc 
of  the  earth,  and  sunk  several  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  carriages  drive  far  below  the  level  of  the  kitchens,  on 
a  lino  with  ranges  of  shops ;  over  which,  on  each  side  of 
the  streets,  passengers  walk  from  end  to  end,  secure  from 
wot  or  heat,  In  galleries  (or  revs,  as  they  are  called)  pur- 
loined from  the  floor  of  each  house,  open  in  front,  nnd  bal- 
lustraded.  The  back  courts  of  all  these  houses  are  level 
with  the  rows  ;  but  to  go  into  any  of  these  four  streets  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  a  Might  of  several  steps."  {Tour  t'a 
Walt*,  I.,  147,  Wvo  ed.)  The  city  has  of  late  years  been 
much  modernized  and  improved,  and  a  handsome  new 
street  has  been  formed  from  near  the  centre  of  the  town  to 
Orosvenor  bridge — a  noble  stone  structure  of  a  single  arch, 
900  a.  in  span,  with  a  roadway  33  ft  in  width.  Previously 
lo  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  the  communication  across  the 
liver  was  by  on  old,  narrow,  and  inconvenient  bridge  of 
hes :  the  suburbs  have  also  been  considerably  ex- 
The  whole  is  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water,  raised  by  a  steam-engine  from  the  Dee,  and 
conducted  by  pipes  to  a  large  reservoir.  The  cathedral  Is 
a  large  Gothic  pile,  with  a  low,  massive  tower ;  the  interior 
is  fine,  with  several  lateral  chapels  In  the  earlier,  and  a 
cleristory  In  the  later  pointed  style :  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  several  ancient  monuments  are  highly  interesting. 
Contiguous  to  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  abbey,  which  for  nearly  seven  centuries  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom.  The  bishop's  palace  (re- 
built 1753),  the  prebendal,  and  other  good  modern  houses 
(forming  the  Abbey  square),  occupy  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
einct  At  an  average  of  the  three  years,  ending  with  1831, 
the  neU  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Chester  amounted  to 
£M81  a  year.   There  are  nine 


There  ore  nine  par.  churches,  and  two 
St.  John's  church  is  a 
architecture;  in  Trinity 
monuments  to  Pornell  the  poet,  and  Matthew  Henry  the 
celebrated  commentator.  Interred  within  its  wails.  It  has 
also  a  Catholic,  and  several  dissenting  chapels ;  a  grammar 
school  founded  in  36  Hen.  VIII.  for  34  boys,  from  whom 
the  cathedral  choristers  are  selected ;  it*  annual  revenue  is 
XI 08,  and  it  has  one  exhibition  to  either  university ;  two 
charity  schools,  founded  In  1717,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
hospital  of  8u  John,  one  for  38  boys,  of  whom  38  are  also 
maintained  ;  the  other  for  a  like  number  of  girls ;  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster's  school,  established  in  1811,  and 
wholly  supported  by  htm,  educating  between  400  and  500 
■ j  »  diocesan  schoot  on  Bell's  plan,  for  150  boys  ; 
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CHESTER. 

three  infant  schools ;  and  several  large  d  Usee  ting  and  Son 
day  schools.  The  co.  infirmary,  and  the  co.  lunatic  asy- 
lum, each  have  accommodations  for  100  patients ;  and  It 
has  a  lying-kn  hospital,  a  house  of  industry,  several  sets  of 
almshouse*,  and  various  charitable  bequests — the  chief  of 
which  (called  Jones's)  produces  about  X400  a  year,  which 
Is  shared  by  the  members  of  the  ancient  city  guilds.  The 
old  Norman  castle  '.with  the  exception  of  one  tower)  was 
removed  in  1790,  nnd  a  magnificent  co.  hall  and  jail,  to- 
gether with  government  harrarkH,  and  an  armory,  subse 
quently  built  on  the  site.  These  structures  are  in  the  Cre 
clan  style,  and  have  great  architectural  merit ;  they  form 
three  skies  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  entrance  to  the  area 
being  by  a  splendid  Doric  portico.  The  city  courts  of  jus 
tlce  are  held,  and  corporation  business  transacted  in  the 
Exchange,  a  plain  brick  edifice  on  pillars.  There  arc  three 
commercial  halls ;  one  built  by  the  Irish  Linen  Company, 
In  1780,  for  their  trade,  but  at  present  used  for  the  cheese 
fairs— that  of  linen,  once  so  considerable,  having  wholly 
ceased  ;  a  second  ball,  built  In  1809  by  the  Manchester 
manufacturers  for  their  business  ;  and  a  third.  In  1815,  for 
general  pur|*tses.  as  n  private  speculation  :  tbey  are  all  on 
the  same  plan,  forming  a  quadrangle,  round  which  are 
pillared  arcades  and  shops.  There  ore  also  commercial 
rooms,  comprising  a  good  nubia-  library,  news  rooms.  4tc. , 
a  small  theatre,  and  news!  modern  market  place.  Market 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs,  last  Thursday  in  Feb. 
for  horses  nnd  catile  :  July  10.  nnd  Oct.  10,  fori 
chandise:  th.  se  last  art;  of  great  antiquity,  and 
several  days  there  are  also  eight  nnnual  cheese  fairs  ot 
recent  origin  ,  and  the  city  being  situated  in  the  principal 
cheese-making  district  of  the  empire,  these  fairs  have  be 
come  of  considerable  importance.  Annual  race*  are  held 
in  the  first  clear  week  of  May  on  "  the  Rood-Dee,"  a  level 
I  hi-  i  ii  re  tract  of  about  eighty  acres  at  the  base  of  the  city 
walls.  Manufactures  Inconsiderable :  skins  and  gloves  once 
! i Tine, I  the  staples ;  but  these  have  greatly  diminished 
there  are  a  few  small  fabrics  of  tobacco-pipes,  large  floor 
mills  by  the  old  bridge,  and  a  shot-tower  beside  the  canal, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  where  also  are  several  wharves 
and  warehouses,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic 
between  the  city  and  Liverpool;  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption being  now  chiefly  supplied  from  the  Tatter. 

At  the  trrn  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  long  after,  Chestet 
was  a  place  of  very  considerable  Importance  aa  a  commer 
clnl  and  shippmg  port;  but  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  latterly  the  superior  facilities  en- 
joyed by  Liverpool,  have  proved  destructive  to  its  trade. 
In  1737,  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the  river  nav- 
igation, nn  artificial  channel  was  excavated,  on  a  plan  sug 
gested  long  previously  hy  the  celebrated  Andrew  Yarrnrton. 
from  Chester  to  the  sea.  it  has  since  been  improved,  and 
vessels  of  300  tons  may  now  ascend  to  the  city  ;  nut  11  has 
not  recovered  any  portion  of  its  former  importance  as  a 
maritime  town.  It  has  still,  however,  n  considerable  trade 
In  the  supply  of  many  of  the  shopkeepers  in  N.  Wales,  with 
London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  goods. 

Chester  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  its  three  earliest  char 
ten  are  without  date,  but  were  probably  granted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  l.'lth  century.  Then-  nre  many  others,  the  lat 
of  which  dates  in  44  Geo.  III.;  the  govern)  n 
vlcmsly  to  the  Municipal  Rcf 
sidernhly  extended  the  former  privileges,  and 
a  distinct  co. ;  under  it  were  a  mayor,  deputy  i 
four  aldermen,  forty  common  councillors,  i 
about  1500  freeholders.  The  governing  body  were  sett- 
elective,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  of  much 
litigation,  which,  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1K32,  coat 
upwards  of  £30.000.  Chester  has  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  1541.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
elective  franchise  vested  in  the  governing  body  and  in  the 
resident  freemen ;  "  the  freedom  of  the  city  being  Inherited 
by  all  the  sons  of  freemen,  or  acquired  by  servitude." 
{Boundary  Hrport.)  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the 
limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  so  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of 
the  township  of  Bo  ugh  ton.  and  some  other  patches,  making 
the  pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  39,088.  Registered  electors, 
in  1837-38,  2398.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  have  since 
been  made  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari.  bor. ;  and  11 
is  now  divided  Into  five  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
•en,  and  thirty  councillors.  Average  annual  rev- 
oft  lie  corporation  about  £3900,  derived  from  rent*  of 
lands  and  houses,  tolls  of  markets,  bridges, 
There  are  twenty-four  ancient  guilds  or  trades  still  t 
Lng,  though  at  present  possessing  scarcely  any  property  or 
importance,  except  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  have  an 
assay  master  and  office,  ami  claim  the  examination  of  all 
plate  manufactured  for  sale  in  Cheshire.  Chester,  I Jtn ca- 
sh ire,  and  V  Wales.  The  crown  mote  is  the  criminal 
court,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  highest  offence* ;  the  port 
mote  is  the  chief  civil  court  where  actions  to  any 
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to  the  latter,  the  sheriff  presiding  In  them.  There  are  three 
general  twwfewf  a  year,  held  in  the  superior  courts,  at- 
tended by  barristers,  and  presided  over  by  the  recorder  and 
mayor ;  petty  sessions  for  the  city  are  held  twice  a  week. 
The  general  sessions  and  assizes  for  the  co.  are  also  held  at 
Chester :  the  total  number  committed  to  the  co.  and  the 
city  jails.  In  1837,  was  01(1;  of  whom  139  were  arquiticd, 
94  transported,  and  the  rest  imprisoned  for  various  terms. 
The  execution  of  co.  criminals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city, 
b  a  charge  devolving  on  the  sheriffs  of  the  latter,  but  by  an 
act  passed  in  1«35,  judge*  ant  empowered  lo  relieve  them 
from  1L 

The  society  of  Chester  is  particularly  good  ;  and  it  serves 
as  a  sort  or  provincial  metropolis  m  many  of  the  lesser 
gentry  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  city  la  most  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin.  Originally  It  hod  the  name  of  Deva, 
from  Its  situation  on  the  Dee,  and  subsequently  of  Cestria, 
j  its  being  a  emstrum,  or  camp.  It  was  the  hcad-quar- 
I  of  the  *Hh  legion,  which  came  into  Britain  previously 
to  A.D.  61 ;  and  not  only  does  the  figure  and  construction 
of  the  town  attest  its  Roman  origin,  but  fragments  of  Ro- 
man arches  and  other  buildings  existed  down  to  a  recent 
period,  and  probably  some  still  remain ;  and  pavements, 
many  coins,  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Tanarua  by  the 
primtptiuM  (principal  eentunon)  of  the  20th  legion,  fee.,  4tc, 
have  been  dug  up.  Win.  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Cheater,  with  sovereign  power  over  the  whole 
of  Cheshire,  on  his  nephew  Hugh  rt'Avranches,  or  Lupus ; 
and  tils  successors  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  like  authority.  In  the  last  civil  war  Chester 
su«t:iined  a  memorable  siege  under  Lord  Hymn.  t>>  whom 
it  was  ultimately  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  la  174.» 
it  was  garrisoned  against  the  Preteader,  which  is  the  last 
event  of  any  importance  In  its  history. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, Is  about  3  m.  S.  of  Cheater ;  Its  chief  npproach  be- 
ing by  a  triple  avenue  of  limes  extending  fix  an  the  end  of 
the  new  Gruavenor  bridge  (where  there  to  a  Gothic  lodge) 
lo  the  principal  front,  through  a  park  abounding  In  fuse 
gbjH  trees.  The  structure  to  an  adaptation  of  the  pointed 
ecclesiastical  style  tu  modern  domestic  purposes  :  that  of 
Edward  JU.,  as  seea  in  York  Minster.  Is  chiefly  followed, 
and  emblazoned  t  hie  ids  are  profusely  dispersed;  In  the 
eoEupnrunenta  of  some  of  the  windows  arc  several  fine  por 
trolls  executed  from  cartoons  by  Singleton :  aiming  others 
those  of  the  six  first  cart*  of  Chester,  who  held  sovereign 
power  previously  to  the  title  being  bestowed  by  Hen.  HI. 
on  his  eldest  son ;  since  which  period  ii  has  unificmly  been 
Conferred  on  the  eldest  sons  of  his  successor*.  (Pennant's 
Tnr  tn  H  ale*.  L  147-269;  Cauter  <imi4t ;  Pari.  HrporU. 
let.  No  fewer  than  267  vols,  of  the  Harleian  t  ol  lection  in 
the  British  Museum  relate  to  Chester :  they  were  collected 
by  the  Holme  family,  belonging  to  the  city.) 

Qbesteb,  county.  Pa.  Situated  In  Uie  8.E.  part  of  the 
•Mae,  and  contains  789  sq.  m.  Bounded  NJt.  by  Schuyl- 
kill river.  Drained  by  Freuch  creek,  which  flows  into  the 
Schuylkill,  and  Brand)  wine  creek,  which  flows  8.  Into 
Delaware  river.  The  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  roil  road 
passes  through  it.  It  abounds  with  iron  ore,  limestone,  and 
with  excellent  marble,  which  was  used  extensively  in  the 
Construction  of  Girard  college.  Philadelphia.  It  contained 
in  1840,  61,398  neat  cattle.  56,672  sheep.  64.543  swine  ;  aad 
produced  438.132  bushels  of  wheat,  86.147  of  rye,  826.413  of 
Indian  cum,  24.505  of  buckwheat.  45.255  of  barley ,  1 .079.745 
of  oats,  316.791  of  potatoes,  Ml  lbs.  of  hops,  903  of  silk  co- 
coons. It  had  219  stores,  capital.  $003.1110;  fourteen  lum- 
ber-yards, capital.  $26,050;  Hire*  furnaces,  ten  forges, 
eleven  fulling-mill*,  nineteen  w oollen  factories,  eighteen 
cotton-factories,  with  16.268  spindles;  three  dying  and 
printing  establishments,  twenty  seven  flouring  mills.  115 
grist-mill*,  150  saw-cnllls.  twenty  oil-mills  twenty-six  pa- 
per mills,  thirty-seven  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  brew- 
cries,  six  potteries,  four  printing-offices,  four  weekly  news 
papers,  thirteen  academies,  859  students,  219  schools,  7717 
scholars.    Pop.  57.315.   Capital,  Westchester. 

Cstcsram.  district,  8.  C.  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  000  sq.  in.  Bounded  E.  by  Cataw  ba 
river.  W.  b\  Bnsid  river.  Drained  i  v  Fishing.  Rocky,  aad 
Turkey  creeks,  and  by  Sandy  river.  It  contained  in  1840. 
18.524  neat  cattle,  9831  sheep,  31,103  swine ;  and  produced 
46.307  bushels  of  wheat.  2385  of  rye.  714.5*1  of  Indim  corn. 
44.561  of  oat*,  16.252  of  potatoes,  1X44.102  lb*,  cotton.  It 
bail  twenty  two  stores,  capital.  $154,300  ;  five  flouring  mills, 
twenty  four  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw  mills,  six  tanneries, 
two  academies.  70  students,  twenty -one  schools,  .V."7  schol- 
ars. Pop. :  whites,  9689 ;  slaves,  7729 ;  free  coloured,  136 ; 
total.  17,747.  Capital,  Cbestorv ille. 

Crr  bsteb.  L.  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.  Bounded  8.E.  by  Fe- 
nobscot  river.   It  has  Ave  schools  124  scholars.    Pop.  277. 

Chbstcb,  p.  U,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H,  92  m.  S.8.E. 
Can  cord,  463  W.  Incorporateil  in  1722.  Drained  by  a 
branch  of  Exeter  river.   Massabeste  pond  contains  over 


1500  acre*.  It  constats  of  two  parts,  each  3  in.  lung,  and 
from  200  to  400  ft.  broad,  connected  by  a  strait  250  rods 
long,  in  some  |>arts  narrow  and  crossed  by  a  bridge,  over 
which  the  Londonderry'  turnpike  posses.  This  pood  lies 
partly  In  Manchester.  It  contains  five  churches,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Presbyterian,  two  Free  will  Baptist,  and 
one  Methodist ;  seven  stores,  five  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw 
mills  two  tanneries,  one  academy,  30  students,  nineteen 
schools.  746  scholars.  Pop.  3173.  The  village  occupies  a* 
elevated  sktuatba.  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect, 
extending  to  the  ocean,  20  m.  distant.  Many  of  the  carl) 
inhabitant*  of  Cheats rflsld  were  Presbyterians  from  the  N. 
of  Ireland,  and  In  1734  formed  a  Presbyterian  church,  uj,n 
declined  a  union  with  the  Ccngregntionalist*. 

Cmkstes,  p.  I..  Windsor  co.,  Vu,  83  m.  8.  Montpelier,  457 
W.  Chartered  In  1766,  first  set  tied  In  1764.  Watered  by 
branches  of  Williams  river.  It  contains  four  churches  cm- 
Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Union  , 
six  stores,  four  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  one  academ) 
267  students,  twenty  schools,  752  scholar*.  Pop.  2305.  It 
has  two  village*.  The  X.  village  at  the  centre  contains 
one  church,  several  stores,  and  twenty-five  dwelling* 
The  8.  village  to  |  m.  8.  on  a  branch  of  Williams  river,  ami 
contains  two  churches,  an  academy  50  by  40  ft.  and  three 
stones  high,  four  stores,  and  sixty  dwellings  The  turnpike 
to  Manchester  through  Chester  forms  one  of  the  best  pas 
sages  arrow  the  Green  mountains  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Chb*TBB.  p.  t..  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  116  m.  W.  by  8 
Boston,  381)  W.  Incorporated  in  1765.  Watered  by  hranchc 
of  Westneld  river.  It  contain*  three  churches,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  four  stores, 
one  falling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  two  cotton  factories, 
with  12,092  spindles;  two  grist-mills,  flvo  saw-mill*,  three 
tanneries,  seven  schools  205  scholars.    Pop.  1032. 

Chester,  p.  L.  Middlesex  co..  Cu,  31  m.  S.  by  E.  Hartford. 
340  W.  Incorporated  from  8aybrook.  of  which  It  hnd  long 
been  a  parish,  in  1836.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Connecticut  river. 
It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational,  and  one 
Methodist :  three  store*,  one  lulling  mill,  two  grist-mills, 
two  saw  -mills,  rlt  schools,  2215  scholars.    Pop.  974. 

Cbbstbk,  p.  v .  G<  when  t.  Orange  co.,  N.  Y,  102  m.  8.  by 
W.  Albany,  18  m.  8.W.  Newburg.  277  W.  It  consists  ol 
two  part*  called  E.  and  W.  Chester,  and  contains  one  Pres- 
byterian church,  five  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  and 
about  eighty  dwellings.    It  is  celebrated  a*  a  cattle-market. 

CHcrraa.  t..  Warren  rn.,  N.  Y,  18  m.  N.  W  Caldwell. 
80  m.  N.  Albany.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Ilndson  river. 
Behroon  lake  Ilea  on  Its  N.E.  border,  the  outlet  of  which  b 
the  Schroon  branch  of  Hudson  river.  It  contain*  several 
small  lakes,  and  has  seven  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two 
grist  mills,  nine  sow -nulls,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  schools, 
525  scholars.    Pop.  1633. 

Chester,  p.  t.  Morris  cos,  N.  J-  50  m.  N.  by  E.  Trenton. 
224  W.  Drained  on  the  W.  hv  Black  river,  and  on  the  E. 
by  tributaries  of  the  W.  branch  of  Raritan  river.  It  con 
tain*  four  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  three  grist-mills,  four 
saw  mill*,  seven  schools,  382  scholars.  Pop.  1321.  The 
village  to  13  m.  N.W.  Morristown.  and  rimialns  two 
churches,  one  Preabyterinn  and  one  Congregational ;  three 
stores,  and  about  forty  fhra  dwoUtnga,  en  a  street  nearly  n 
mile  long. 

Cukstkk,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Delaware  en..  Pa.,  94  m.  E.8.E 
llarnsburg.  14  m.  8.W.  Philadelphia,  124  W.  Situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Delaware  river.  Il  to  the  oldest  town  in 
the  state,  having  been  settled  before  the  grant  to  William 
Perm  of  1681.  Chartered  in  1701.  It  contain*  a  court 
house  and  Jail  of  stone,  an  ancient  Friends'  church,  a  bank, 
an  athenvum,  four  stores,  and  140  dwellings,  mostly  of 
stone  or  brick.  Piers  have  been  sunk  In  the  river  opposite 
to  the  town,  which  have  ti.en  recently  repaired  hy  the  V. 
States. 

Chester,  t,  Wabash  co.,  la.  It  has  one  school,  90 
scholar*.    Pop.  536.  . 

Chbstbr,  C.  H.,  p.  v..  cap.  Chester  dtoL,  S.  C,  57  m.  N. 
by  W.  Columbia,  452  W.  Miniated  on  the  height  of  land 
between  Catawba  and  Broad  river*.  It  contains  a  court 
house,  toil,  an  academy,  several  stores,  and  thirty  or  forty 
dwellings. 

Chester,  p.  t.,  Melg*  CO.,  O.,  98  ai.  8.8.F..  Columbus,  334 
W.  Watered  by  Shade  river,  which  flows  into  the  Ohio. 
Il  contains  eight  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  four 
tanneries,  eight  schools,  332  scholars.    Pop.  1479. 

Cmbstbb.  t,  Burlington  co,  N.  J.,  9  m.  8.W.  Mount 
Holly.  Bounded  N.E. by  Raneoru*  creek.  S.W.  by  Pensau 
ken  creek.  Drained  by  the  N.  branch  of  Pensauken  and 
by  Pom pe* ton  creek*,  and  by  Swede's  branch,  which  afford 
water-power.  It  contains  ten  store*,  three  grist-nnll«,  three 
saw  mills,  two  distilleries,  nine  school*,  467  scholar*.  Pop 
2603. 

Chester,  p.  I.,  Knox  co,  O..  53  m.  N.N  K,  Columbus, 
389  W.  Drained  by  a  branch  of  Vernon  river,  which  af 
fords  water  power.   It  has  eight  schools,  240  scholars 
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I'op.  1203.   The  post  village,  called  Ch 
>ac  rhurrh.  Ave  stores,  one  limning  mil  I , 
dwellings,  nod  283  inhabitants. 
Chicstkk.    ,  Mutler  co.,  O.   Pop.  190. 
CiiiiTKK.  t.,  Clinton  co.,  O.   Watered  by  tributaries  of 
UiUlc  Miami  river.    It  is  fertile  and  well  eulUvated,  and 
contains  lour  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory, 
.me  il.-nrii.tr  mill,  one  grist-mill,  three  snw-nillls,  one  oil 
mill,  ten  schools,  075  scholars.    Pop.  1784. 

CntsTKa,  p.  t.,  Geauga  Co.,  O.,  159  in.  N.E.  Columbus. 
19  in.  K.  by  N.  Cleavclond.  345  W.    It  contains  one  store, 
two  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  298  scholare.  Pop.  962.  The 
i«isl  village  is  called  Chester  Cruas  Roads. 
Ciikstkr,  p.  t,  Kb  ton  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  195. 
CaksTSK  Factoet,  p.  v..  Chesterfield  I.,  Hampden  Co., 
Mass.   Situated  at  the  junction  of  Westfieid  river  nnd  ll-> 
S.  branch,  lu  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  town.    It  contains  one 
Methodist  church  on  the  line  of  Blanford,  two  cotton-facto- 
ries, and  fifteen  or  twenty  dwelling*.   The  Bonton  and  Al- 
bany rnll-rond  passe*  through  h. 
CHE8TER-LE-STREET,  a  vil.  of  England,  co.  Durham. 


the  Wear.  5  m.  N.  Durham.   Pop.  (1841)  18357.  It 

In  a  valley,  on  the  ;       of  the  Roman  way  called 

set,  leading  lo  Newcastle.  The  Basons  called  it 
,  or  Cuneagriiter,  and  under  that  name  it  was  the 
teal  of  the  Episcopal  see  of  Durham  for  113  years,  till  its 
removal  to  Durham  in  995.  The  town  is  nearly  one  mile 
m  length,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Wear,  opened  is  1821. 
The  church,  fonnerly  collegiate,  and  dedicated  to  81.  Mary 
and  Hi.  Cuthbert,  has  a  lower  surmounted  by  a  very  One 
spire  ISO  ft.  high,  and  contains  monument*  with  effiges  of 
i  uembent  of  the  Lumley  family  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  Independents  and  Primitive  nnd  Wea- 
leyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  An  endowed 
school  educates  12  children.  A  mechanics'  Institute,  form- 
ed in  1825,  is  held  m  a  handsome  building  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Copyhold  courts  are  held  In  April  and  Nov..  in 
which  debts  under  40*.  are  recoverable  ;  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  un  alternate  Thursdays.  The  place  1*  it  starjon  for 
receiving  votes  at  elections  for  the  8.  div.  of  the  co.  The 
manufacture  of  nails,  ropes,  and  tiles,  1*  carried  on  here  ; 
but  the  inhab.  arc  mostly  employed  in  the  surrounding  col- 
leries  and  other  work*,  and  In  furnishing  provisions  and 
groceries  to  the  adjacent  district.  A  weekly  market  for- 
merly held  here  has  fallen  Into  disuse. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  bor.  and  market  town  of  England, 
co.  Derby,  bund,  ekarsdale,  20  m.  N.  Derby,  130  m.  N.W. 
by  W.  London.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  town,  so  ih.it  the  present  bor.  had,  in 
1841,  a  pop.  of  39,379.  The  town,  which  is  irregularly  built, 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  U  pleasantly 
tituated  between  the  rivers  Rothcr  nnd  Hyper,  In  the  vale 
of  Bcaradale.  The  church,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice 
of  the  Kith  century,  ia  remarkable  for  its  crooked  spire,  &0 
ft.  high:  an  elegant  assembly-room  was  built  here  a  few 
rears  ago,  and  near  the  town  is  a  race  course,  on  which 
races  are  annually  run  in  the  autumn.  "The  town  seems, 
however,  to  be  in  a  depressed  state,  and  the  inhab.  are  sup- 
posed to  be  far  from  wealthy  :  there  are  nearly  100  unin- 
habited houses  in  It.  There  are  two  or  three  manufactories 
of  silk  and  cotton,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  Just  out 
of  the  bor.  there  are  sum  large  iron- works,  but  they  are  not 
at  work  at  present;  there  is  also  n  bleaching-mlll  near  the 
Iron-works.  The  chief  source  of  support  for  the  town  la 
the  weekly  market  fur  agricultural  produce,  which  is  well 
attended.*'  (.Municipal  Hiport  >  It  i* governed  by  four  al- 
dermen and  twelve  councillors,  but  Is  not  divided  Into 
wards.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  lect  In  Oct., 
when  a  constable  is  chosen ;  and  a  court  of  record  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  £30.  The  |>elty  sessions 
for  the  division  arc  held  here  in  the  town-hall,  on  the 
ground-floor  of  which  there  is  a  prison  for  debtors.  Ches- 
terfield Is  one  of  the  polling  place*  at  the  election  of  M.  P. 
tor  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  The  town  Is  lighted  under  an 
15,  and  has  a  nightly  watch,  paid  by  sub- 
I  are  various  places  of  worship  tor  dissent- 
ers, a  free  grammar  school,  founded  2  Ellx.,  and  forme  rlv 
well  attended,  was  closed  In  1832.  It  has  still,  however, 
infant,  (Sunday,  and  national  schools ;  several  well  emlou  - 
■sd  almshouses,  a  dispensary,  a  savings'  bank,  a  mechanic*' 
institute,  and  a  literary  and  philosophical  institution.  The 
V.  Midland  railway  between  Derby  nnd  Leeds  passes  by 
Chesterfield.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
rjtnnhope  family.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  28,  first  fat.  in  April.  May  4,  July  4,  Sept.  25,  Nov.  28. 
I'he  par.  of  Chesterfield  includes  an  area  of  13,160  acres  ; 
tin!  had,  in  1831.  a  pop.  of  10,688. 
Cn k sTKErtB lp,  county,  Va,  situated  towards  the  B.E. 

Rounded  N.E. 
:  contain- 


i  iir*TKSi  ikld,  county,  » a.,  situated  towards 
•art  of  the  state,  and  contains  456  so,,  m.    Id  un. 
ny  James  river, and  9.  W.  by  Appomattox  rh er.  It 
eu.  in  1840.  G697  neat  cattle,  7225  sheep,  16.595  swl 


CHESHUNCOOK. 

15tV033  of  oats,  9743  of  potatoes,  100  pounds  of  silk  "fiMfflw, 
i><0.m5  of  tobacco,  5718  of  cotton.  It  bad  twenty-six  stores, 
capital.  gtiu,475;  eight  cotton-factories  with  20,110  spindles 
three  tlourmg-iullls,  nineteen  grist-mills,  twelve  saw  mills, 
twenty  two  schools,  420  scholars.  Pop. :  whiles.  7859 ;  slaves, 
8702;  free  coloured,  587;  total  17,148.  Capital,  Chester 
terfield  C.  H. 

CuxsTBRncLD,  district,  B.C.,  situated  in  the  N.E  part 
of  the  slate,  and  contain*  750  sq.  in.  Bounded  E.  by  Croat 
Pedee  river,  and  W.  by  Lynch's  creek.  Watered  by  Black 
and  Thompson's  creeks.  The  soil  Is  fertile  on  the  streams 
back  of  them  sandy  and  |ioor.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
spring*  of  |iu  re  water.  It  contained,  in  1840,  9824  neat  cat 
tie,  3423  sheep,  18,834  swine;  and  produced  5859  bushels 
of  wheal,  853  of  rye,  198,109  of  Indian  corn,  16,038  of  oats, 
21,020  of  potatoes,  268,122  pounds  of  cotton,  250  of  silk  co- 
coons. It  had  twenty-eight  stores,  capital.  9802,100;  one 
nouring-uiill,  forty-five  grist-mills,  sixteen  saw-inn.*  three 
tanneries,  one  printing  odice.  one  bindery,  two  weekly  new* 
papers.  Pop.:  whiles,  5537;  slaves.  2871;  free 
166;  total,  8574.    Capital.  Chesterfield  CH. 

CiiasTrnriti  i..  p.  I.,  Clie-»ire  co.,  N  il..  59  in.  8.W.  < 
cord.  430  W.  Chartered  in  ITiJ,  first  settled  in  1701. 
Bounded  W.  by  the  W.  bank  of  Connecticut  rtv.  i.  The 
high  ground  approaches  the  shore  of  the  river.  *nd  it  has 
Utile  interval  land.  Cat  statue  and  Partridge'*  brouk*  ntford 
water  power.  Hpatlord's  lake.  N.  of  the  centre,  is  tn.  in 
circumference,  and  coutains  52*3  acres  of  clear  and  pure  wa- 
ter on  abed  of  while  sand.  It  contain*  to.  island  of  six 
acres,  which  forms  a  delightful  summer  retreat.  West 
River  mountain,  between  this  town  and  Hinsdale,  bears 
the  mark*  of  having  been  once  a  volcano.  The  town  coo- 
tains  four  shires,  one  cotton  -  factory  w  ith  5HU  spindle*,  three 
grist-mill*,  eight  saw -mil Is,  three  tanneries,  one  acroletuy, 
71  students,  fourteen  schools,  :>'S  scholars.    Pop.  1765. 

CuKSTBariKLO,  p.  t .  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  lOti  in.  W. 
Boston,  11  tn.  W.N.W.  Northampton,  393  W.  Watered  by 
a  branch  of  Westfield  river.  Agawam  nur,  in  the  W. 
port,  has  worn  a  channel  in  solid  rock,  in  some  places  30 
feet  deep,  for  a  course  of  60  rods,  appearing  a»  if  cut  by  hu- 
man hands.  The  soli  is  adapted  to  grazing,  and  mi 
sheep  are  kept.  It  contains  an  academy,  three 
one  Congregational,  and  two  Baptist;  lour 
grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  ten  schm.ls,  411  i 
1142. 

CiiKKTrsnrLt),  t.,  Burlington  co..  N.J.,  12  in.  N.E.  mount 
Holly.  Bounded  W.  by  Delaware  river.  Drained  by  Crosa- 
wick's  and  Black  creeks,  which  flow  into  Delaware  river. 
It  contains  twenty-two  stores,  three  grist  milts,  two  distil- 
leries, eleven  schools,  557  scholar*.  Pop.  3483.  It  con  tains 
the  village  of  Bordeutown.  which  see. 

C'HxsTEKrtii.ii,  t..  Essev  co.,  N.Y..  150  ni.  N.  Albany. 
Situated  oppo«Ue  to  Burlington,  Vt.  Bounded  E.  by  lake 
Champlain.  Drained  by  A  usable  river.  Adgate's  falls,  in 
this  river,  are  a  great  curiosity.  The  water  has  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  80  feet.  Wow  the  falls  for  a  mile,  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  each  side  are  a  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock,  100  feet  high.  This  chasm,  winch  is.  in  general,  about 
70  feet  w  ide  at  lop,  at  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  is  narrow- 
ed to  27  feet,  over  which  a  bridge  was  built.  Oti  feet  from 
the  water,  which  was  here  30  feet  deep.  This  bridge  has 
been  suffered  lo  decay.  Chesterfield  has  a  landing  piece 
on  the  lake, called  port  Douglass,  where  is  a  wharf,  a  store- 
house, nnd  a  few  dwellings.  It  contains  also  the  village* 
of  Port  Kent  and  Keesvllle,  which  see.  A  steam-boat  piles 
from  Port  Kent  to  Burlington,  Vt.  The  town  bus  fourteen 
stores,  four  forges,  three  fulling-mills,  two  woollen  factories, 
three  grist-mills,  nineteen  saw-mills,  two  printing-offices,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  eight  schools,  447  scholars.    Pop.  2716. 

CMBsTKRnsLD,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Chesterfield  co,  Va,  16 
m.  8.  by  W.  Richmond,  133  W.  It  contains  a  court  bouse 
and  a  few  dwellings. 

Cug»Ts-ariBi.D.  p.  v.,  capiul  of  Chesterfield  dist.,  8.C, 
105  B.  N.N.E.  Columbia,  435  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side 
of  Thompson's  creek,  a  branch  of  Great  Pedee  river.  It 
contain*  a  court-house,  and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 

CHESTERTOWN,  p.  v„  sea-port,  and  capital  of  Kent 
co,  Md.,  54  m.  N.K  Annapolis,  94  W.  Situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  Chester  river.  16  miles  from  Its  entrance  into 
Chesapeake  bay.  A  bridge  here  crosses  the  river.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  jail,  two  churches,  one  Episcopal  and 
one  Methodist ;  about  150  dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants. Washington  College,  a  branch  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  is  locate.)  here.  It  has  a  handsome  brick  edl 
ftce.  180  feet  long  and  three  stories  high. 

CHESTER  VILLE.  p.  t.,  Franklin  co  .  Me,  26  m.  N.W 
August  i,  611  W.  Watered  by  Wilson'*  stream,  a  branch 
of  Bandy  river.  Incorporated  In  1802.  It  contains  two 
stores,  one  fulling  mill,  three  grist  mill*,  two  saw- mills,  two 
tanneries,  four  school*.  21*'.  vholars.    Pop.  1088. 

CHE8CNCOOK,  lake.  Me.,  10  m.  N.E.  of 
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CUETIMACHES.  lake.  La,  It  U  aboat  40  miles  long, 
end  from  I  to  ft  broad;  shallow,  and  surrounded  by  a 
marshy  country,  liable  to  bo  overflowed.  It  receive*  the 
water*  of  Atchafalaya  river  in  iti  N.  part,  and  discharges 
them  from  its  8.  port  by  an  outlet,  15  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  gulf  of  Meilco. 

CHEVIOT  H1LL8,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Great  Britain,  on 
the  confines  of  England  and  Hcolland.  partly  in  North  uru 
berUnd,  and  partly  In  Roxburghshire.  They  extend  from 
Kirkncwtown  N.  to  Carter  Fell  on  the  S.,  where  they  unite 
with  the  hills  that  stretch  aero**  Dumfriesshire  and  Gallo- 
way. The  hill  to  which  the  name  Cheviot  is  especially 
given,  la  in  Northumberland,  on  the  border*  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, 8  m.  BJi.W.  Wooler.  and  is  9658  ft.  in  height.  The 
Cheviot  hills  are  mostly  pointed,  the  sides  smooth  and  rap- 
idly sloping,  and  their  bases  separated  by  deep,  narrow 
glens.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  a  close,  green  sward  ; 
but  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Cheviot  itself, 
there  are  considerable  tracts  of  heath.  These  hills  arc 
depastured  by  the  valuable  and  peculiar  breed  of  sheep 
called  the  Cheviots,  now  widely  diffused  over  England  and 
Scot  land. 

CHEW'S  LANDING,  p.  v,  Gloucester  t., Gloucester  eo„ 
N  J.,  38  m.  8.8.E.  Trenton,  148  \V.  Situated  on  the  N. 
branch  of  Big  Timber  creek.  It  contains  two  churches,  one 
Methodist  and  one  Episcopal ;  three  stores,  two  grist-mills, 
and  about  fifty  dwellings.    It  exports  lumber  and  wood. 

CHIAPA  DOS  INDOS.  a  considerable  In!,  town  of  Mex- 
ico, state  of  Chiapas,  advantageously  placed  in  a  valley 
near  the  Tabasco,  30  in.  YV.N.W.  Cludad  de  las  Casus.  It 
Is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  whence  Its  name,  of  whom 
there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  4000  families.    It  Is  the  lixr- 

Ctown  in  the  state,  the  chief  trade  of  which  it  engrosses, 
irincipal  trade  is  logwood,  which  1*  sent  down  the  river 
to  Tabasco,  on  the  gull  of  Mexico ;  but  a  good  deal  of  sugar 
is  also  grown  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  inhab.  are  said  to 
be  bob.  Chiapa  enjoys  many  privileges:  it  was  founded  in 
1887.    i  Humboldt ;  Thompson'*  Xarrat.,  4t.) 

CHIARAMONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse,  cap. 
ram  .  on  a  hill,  ll)  m.  N.N.YV.  Mndica.  Pop.  8113.  It  is 
regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets.  From  the 
Capuchin  convent  there  la  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive views  in  Sicily.  The  environs  produce  good  wine, 
and  the  town  is  thriving. 

CHIARL  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Brescia,  cap. 
dlstr.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  Bres- 
cia. Pop.  8UU0,  chiefly  occupied  in  spinning  silk  and  tanning 
leather.  The  town  preserves  some  remains  of  Its  ancient 
formications ;  and  bos  a  handsome  collegiate  and  man) 
other  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library. 

CHUROMONTE,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Basilica  la, 
cap.  canu,  on  a  high  mountain.  Pop.  ::.->.  It  has  two 
parish  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  seminary.  Its  environs 
produce  wine  and  silk,  and  there  is  a  tine  chartreuse  about 
3  m.  off. 

CHIAVARI,  a  merit,  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  div. 
Genoa,  cap.  prov..  at  the  head  of  the  buy  of  Kapallo,  £2  ui. 
E.S.E.  Genoa.  Pop.  circa  8000.  It  is  "a  handsome  and 
flourishing  place,  surrounded  by  hills,  the  rich  produce  of 
which  supplies  »  profitable  rointnercc.  The  Genoese,  from 
the  earliest  times,  appreciating  iu  natural  advantages,  sur- 
rounded It  with  a  strong  wall,  and  gave  It  many  privileges 
to  encourage  the  resort  of  merchants.  The  town,  its  hand- 
some church,  the  bay. and  the  beautiful  villas  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, deserve  attention  ;  and,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  the 
Influx  of  strangers,  the  accommodations  are  good."  ( Italy, 
to  Mod.  Trav.)  It  has  a  ho-pltal  and  many  fine  edifices, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  several  lace  and  silk  twist  fac- 
tories. Marble  and  slate  are  quarried  in  Its  neighbourhood, 
and  It  has  a  productive  anchovy  fishery."    (Ram/nidi,  Cor- 

^Jj&UO&LB,  or  C1CACOLE,  nn  inl.  town  of  Hindus- 
tan, formerly  the  rap.  of  the  N*.  Circar  of  same  name,  on 
the  high  N.  bank  of  the  river  Chicacole,  4  in.  N.VV.  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  and  50  m.  N.E.  Vlzngnpatani.  It  Is  of  consider- 
able size,  but  irregularly  built,  being  a  collection  of  all  sorts 
of  houses  and  huts.  It  contains  some  nent  European  bar- 
racks, several  large  bazars,  and  numerous  mosques  and  oth- 
er Mohammedan  buildings. 

CHICAGO,  city,  and  capital  of  Cook  co,  I1L  304  m. 
N.N.E.  Springfield,  717  \V.  Situated  toward  the  8.  end  of 
lake  Michigan,  cat  both  sides  of  Chicago  river.  The  N.  and 
8.  branches  of  the  river  unite,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  lake,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  forming  a  harbour 
from  50  to  75  yards  wide,  and  from  15  to  25  feet  deep.  A 
bay  at  its  mouth  has  about  0  feet  of  water.  Piers  have 
been  constructed  by  the  United  Slates  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbour,  extending  into  the  lake,  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  upon  the  bar,  which  haa  contributed  to  deepen 
the  channel,  which  was  originally  not  over  three  feol.  The 
city  la  built  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  se- 
cure from  the  highest  floods.   Along  the  N.  branch  of  Chi- 


cago river  and  the  lake  shore,  nre  extensive  bodies  of  fine 
timber.  Large  quantities  of  while  pine  exist  in  the  re 
gions  Inwards  Green  bay,  and  about  Grand  river  In  Michi- 
gan, from  which  Chicago  la  supplied  with  this  important 
material  for  building. 

The  United  Stales  own  a  strip  of  elevated  ground  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  lake,  on  which  are  situated  Fort 
Dearborn  and  a  light-house.  The  fort  consists  of  a  square 
stockade,  enclosing  barracks,  quarters  for  the  officers,  a 
magazine  and  provision  store,  and  defended  by  bastions  at 
its  A.  and  H.E.  angles.  This  frontier  having  ceased  to  he 
exposed,  the  garrison  has  been  withdrawn.  Chicago  con- 
1 1  in  -  a  court-house,  jail,  a  United  Stales  land  office,  six 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one 
Episcopal,  and  0M  Roman  Catholic  ;  an  academy,  a  firr 
and  murine  Insurance  company,  fire  companies,  and  a  com 
puny  for  supplying  the  city  with  water  from  the  Like.  A 
ship-yard  has  been  commenced  near  the  city.  Numerous 
•team-boats  ply  between  this  place  and  ButHtlo,  and  the  in 
U  rmediatc  places  on  the  lake.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal  was  commenced  in  1838.  It  extends  from  n  point  on 
the  8.  branch  of  Chicago  river,  5$  m.  from  Chicago,  and  ex 
tends  along  the  valleys  of  the  Chicago,  Des  Plains,  and  III! 
nols  rivers,  to  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  nn  Uic 
Illinois.  The  main  trunk  is  964  m.  long  with  a  navigable 
feeder.  4  m.  long  from  Fox  river.  It  la  60  feet  wide  at  top, 
6  feet  deep,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  98,654,3:17.  It  has  a 
deep  cut  <  m.  long,  and  a  mean  depth  of  18  or  20  feel 
through  Indurated  clay,  which  Is  immediately  succeeded  by 
another  of  equal  depth,  through  compact  limestone.  At 
the  distance  of  30  m.  from  the  lake,  the  deep  cutting  termi- 
nates ;  and  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  further,  the  descent 
towards  the  Illinois  commences  by  two  locks  of  10  feet  lift 
each.  From  Ibis  to  its  termination,  the  descent  Is  uniform. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  canals  of  the  west,  and  it 
is  steadily  and  slowly  progressing.  When  completed,  ll 
u  ill  add  greatly  to  the  Importance  of  Chicago  as  a  rommer 
cial  depot.  The  Imports  of  this  place  amount  to  93,500,UK) 
annually,  ll  contained.  In  1840,  four  foreign  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  935,300:  ninety  -seven  retail  stores, 
capital  9400,300;  eleven  lumber-yards,  capital.  938,900-  one 
furnace,  cti|Ntal,  920,000 ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  distillery's 
Uiree  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily  and  two  week- 
ly newspapers ;  fourteen  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  forty- 
one  wooden  houses  were  built  during  the  year,  which  cost 
957.50U.  Totnl  capital  employed  In  manufacture*  961,950. 
It  hail  eleven  schools,  3U7  scholars.  Pop.  4470.  The  rise 
of  this  pluce  has  burn  unexampled.  In  1823  the  Tillage 
consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  60  or  70  inhabitants. 
In  1832  It  contained  Ave  small  stores,  and  350  inhabitants. 
In  1831  there  were  four  arrivals,  two  brigs  and  two  schoon- 
ers. In  1835  there  were  267  arrivals  of  brigs,  ships,  and 
schooners,  and  nine  steam-boats,  bringing  5015  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, and  9400  barrels  of  salt.  The  value  of  merchan- 
dise imported  was  92,500,000.  In  1836,  28.000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise were  Imported,  lo  I  he  value  of  93.000.000;  and 
there  arrived  456  vessels.  Including  forty-nine  steam-boats, 
and  leu  ships  and  harks;  the  remainder  were  brigs,  schoon- 
ers, and  sloops.  The  country  around  Chicago  Is  fertile  and 
pleasant,  and  the  situation  Is  healthy.  This  place  was  the 
scene  of  some  interesting  events  during  the  late  war  with 
(;re:it  llritun.  I  >n  the  surrender-  Of  I  Jen.  Hull,  tl  Detroit, 
in  1813,  the  garrison  In  the  fort  at  Chicago  resolved  to 
abandon  It.  Shortly  after  they  had  left  the  fort  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  They  defended  themselves 
with  bravery,  and  finally  surrendered  to  a  greatly  superior 
force,  with  the  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 
But,  after  delivering  up  their  arms,  several  of  the  men 
were  barbarously  murdered.  An  Indian  approached  Mrs. 
Heuld,  who  was  of  Uie  party,  with  a  tomahawk  raised  for 
her  destruction ;  but  she  disarmed  bis  ferocity,  and  insured 
his  protection,  by  looking  him  fully  in  the  face,  and  remark- 
ing with  a  smile,  "Surely  you  would  not  kill  a  squaw." 
This  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  an  Indian  warrior  evin- 
ced great  presence  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character. 

CHICHESTER,  a  city,  ca,  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  55  m.  8.W.  by  8.  London,  14  ra.  E.  by  N.  Ports 
mouth,  and  about  1|  m.  E.  from  the  extreme  N.E.  angle  of 
the  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  Chichester  harbour.  Pop 
of  city  and  suburbs,  in  1821,  7362 ;  1841,  14,630.  It  Is  situ  a 
ted  on  a  gentle  eminenre,  sloping  in  every  direction,  amid 
the  widest  part  of  the  plain  named  from  It.  The  Lavnnt  (a 
small  rivulet  usually  dry  In  summer)  bounds  It  on  the  E. 
and  S.  Iu  walls,  forming  a  circuit  of  about  1)  m.,  nre  still 
In  tolerable  preservation,  within  which  a  mound  extends 
all  round  In  the  Roman  fashion,  planted  In  parts  with  fine 
elms.  "Chichester  is  well  built,  lighted,  watered,  and 
drained.  The  principal  streets  are  spacious,  and  contain 
many  very  large  houses;  and  the  whole  seems  active  and 
prosperous."  (Boundary  Report.)  It  consists  chiefly  of 
four  principal  streets,  diverging  at  right  angles  from  n  com 
U  q^  617 
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moo  centra,  occupied  by  an  octagonal  cro»»,  erected  to- 
ward* the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  ♦.ml  to  he  the 
most  beautiful  of  thla  class  of  structures  In  the  kingdom. 
The  present  cathedral  wu  built  in  the  13th  century, on  the 
■>ite  of  an  older  one  founded  In  1 10*.  It  to  an  inferior  build 
ing  or*  1U  r Ism.  partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly  In  the  ear- 
lier pointed  style ;  the  ktwer  and  intra  (300  ft.  high)  are  of 
the  14th  century,  and  finely  proportioned.  There  is  alio  a 
(curbed  bell-tower,  of  very  massive  ■tructure.  It  contain* 
many  ancient,  and  Beveral  well-executed  modern  monu- 
ments by  Flaxman,  among  the  latter  Is  one  to  the  memory 
uf  the  poet  Collin*,  a  native  of  the  town.  The  collegiate 
''•tabllsnment  was,  from  the  tlmt,  for  secular  canons,  and 
mi  left  unaltered  at  the  Reformation:  It  coast***  of  a  dean, 
thirty  prebends,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officer*.  The  see 
comprises  the  entire  co.  of  Sussex,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-two  parishes,  which  are  peculiars:  the  Episcopal 
palace  Is  within  the  city  walls,  and  hits  fine  gardens  at- 
tached to  it.  The  revenue  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  rears  ending  with  183*.  to  £4329  n 
year.  Except  that  of  Hi.  Paul,  which  is  a  handsome  mod- 
ern structure  In  the  pointed  style,  the  other  ebttrehe*  are 
small,  mean  buildings.  There  n  a  grammar  sehonl,  found- 
ed In  1497;  a  blue  coat  school,  founded  in  1702,  In  which 
28  boy*  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated.  The  revenue 
In  1835  was  X13U0  a  year,  and  said  In  be  increasing ;  it  i« 
limited  to  children  of  members  of  the  Established  church. 
There  are  also  national  and  Lancastrian  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  an  infant  school.  There  are  several  charita- 
ble institutions,  the  most  ancient  of  which  Is  thai  of  St. 
Mary'*  hospital,  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  The  Infirma- 
ry, opened  In  1097,  Is  a  handsome  modern  building,  on  the 
N.  elope  just  without  the  city.  The  other  public  buildings 
arc  the  guild  hall,  town-hall,  market  house,  and  corn  ex- 
change ;  the  buildings  of  the  Mechanics'  Instiiute.  e.tnb- 
lUhed  In  1839.  and  of  the  Literary  and  Phllomphlcal  Society 
m  1831  (both  of  which  are  flourishing,1,  and  a  small  theatre. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  the  town  principally  depend- 
ing on  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Market-days 
»\  ednesday  and  Saturday ;  the  former  fi*  corn,  the  latter 
for  general  provision*  !  an  Important  cattle  market  Is  held 
every  -.comet  Wednesday  ;  and  four  large  cattle  and  ttMM 
fairs.  May  4.  Whrt  mnnday.  Oct.  It)  and  30.  The  tran-it  of 
corn  through  the  town  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  W.  of 
England.  Is  also  considerable.  The  harbour  Is  rather  diffi- 
cult of  access  ;  but  at  spring  tides  vessels  of  170  or  ISO  tons 
reach  the  quay,  about  1}  m.  below  the  town  ;  bat  Its  com- 
munication with  the  sea  b  kept  up  by  the  Arundel  and 
Portsmouth  canal,  a  branch  from  which  is  carried  to  the 
city.  It  is  divided  Into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  Chiches- 
ter Das  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23d  of 
Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  corporation  nnd  freemen,  and  scot  and  lot 
payers  within  the  borough.  The  Boundary  Act  extended 
(he  limits  of  tho  pari,  bor.,  which  is  identical  with  the  mu- 
nicipal bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs.  Number  of  £10 
houses,  la  1831.  680.  Registered  electors.  In  1837-38,884. 
Average  expenditure  on  account  of  the  poor,  about  £3800  a 
year.  Annual  value  of  real  proper!),  in  1815,  £33,015. 
Chichester  Is  suprsaed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Rtgnum  of 
the  Roman  period.  It  waa  destroyed  by  Ella  in  the  5th 
century,  and  restored  by  his  son  Clssa,  whence  the  name. 
Some  additional  Importance  was  given  to  it  by  the  removal 
of  the  see  from  Selsea  thither,  after  the  Conquest.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pelhain  family.  There  are  annual 
races  at  Goodwood  park,  the  Duke  <4*  Richmond's  scat  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity.  {Pott  and  Pretent  Stat*  *f  Chi 
clutter,  4-c  8vo ;  Hrporta  of  Municipal  and  Boundary 
Communoum,  tec.) 

Citic hestcr,  p.  i_  Mcrrimac  co..  N.H.,  8  m.  E.  Concord, 
489  W.  Chartered  in  1737,  first  settled  in  1758.  Sun- 
cook  river  and  Its  branches  afford  water  power.  It  con- 
tarns  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  formed  In  1701, 
one  Methodist,  and  one  free-will  Baptist;  four  stores  one 
grist  mill,  two  snw  mills,  two  tanneries,  eight  schools,  390 
scholars.   Pop.  102H 

CHICK  AHOMIN  Y,  river.  Vs.,  rise*  in  Hanover  co.,  about 
85  m.  N  W.  Richmond,  and  flowing  S.E.  CO  m.  enters 
James  river.  37  m.  above  Point  Comfort. 

CHICK  AM  AUG  A.  river.  Ga..  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
atate,  flows  into  Tennessee,  and  enters  the  Tcnn.  r.  a  few 
miles  above  Lookout  mountain. 

CHICKAPEE,  river,  Mass..  rises  in  Worcester  co.,  and 
flowing  S.W-,  enters  Connecticut  r..  on  the  E.  side.  In  the 
N.  part  of  Springfield.  Iu  principal  branches  are  Ware 
and  Kwlft  rivers. 

CHICKAPEE  FALLS,  p.  »„  Springfield  L,  Hampden 
CO..  Mam,  87  m.  WJJ.W.  Boston.  308  W.  Situated  on 
both  sides  of  Chkckapee  river,  a  little  above  Its  entrance 
into  Connecticut  r.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Bap- 
tist, one  Methodist,  and  one  Congregational ;  four  cotton- 


factories,  with  20.00t>  spindles,  and  several  other  uianufV 
lorte*.  nnd  about  3000  inhabitants. 

CHICKASAW,  county,  Miss.,  iistMlid  Toward  the  ft. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  970  so.  m.  Watered  by 
branches  of  Yalta  Husha  river  and  Oktibbeha  creek,  it 
contained,  in  1840,  8371  neat  cattle,  794  sheep,  H98B  swine  > 
and  produced  3801  bushels  of  wheat,  139,380  of  Indian 
corn,  5151  of  oats,  tHfJ4  of  potatoes,  3775  pounds  of  rice, 
13,380  of  tobacco,  ,Tir<,548  of  cotton.  It  had  two  stores, 
capital  98500 ;  four  schools,  93  scholars.  Pop.  whiles.  2148 ; 
-lave-  Htsi  free  coloured.  I  :  ton  I,  3055.    Capital.  H<>u*ton. 

CHICOT,  county,  Arlt,  situated  ■  the  S.E.  pan  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1800  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Bartholomew. 
Boeuri;  and  Macon  rivers.  Bounded  E.  by  Mi«si>stpr4  r. 
It  contained,  in  1840.  WW  neat  cattle.  5W  sheep,  984W swine  ; 
and  produced  179.5H0  bushel-  of  Indian  corn,  1170  of  oats, 
15,040  of  potatoes.  1,114,69  Bounds  of  cotton.  It  hail  fifty- 
three  grist  mills,  one  school,  thirteen  scholars.  Pop.  whites. 
1 105  ;  slaves,  209K  ;  free  coloured,  3 ;  total,  380S.  Capitol, 
Colombia. 

CHICKTA  WAOA.  t,.  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  0m.  E.  BufS.lo,  *» 
tn.  W.  Albany.  Watered  by  Cayuga,  Case  now,  and 
branches  of  Buffalo  creeks.  The  S.  part  contains  a  reserv- 
ation of  the  Seneca  Indians.  It  contain*  two  snw  mills, 
one  dlstillerr.  three  schools.  7H  scholars.   Pop.  1137. 

CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain.  Andalusia,  13  m.  S.E, 
Cadiz.  Pop.  7000.  It  Is  situated  between  two  hilk  on  one 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish  castle;  has 
two  churches,  two  convents,  a  hospital,  m  workhouse  Be- 
longing to  Cadiz,  a  thentre,  and  some  good  private  houses. 
It  I-  much  resorted  to  by  the  wealthy  classes  of  Cadiz,  who 
have  here  country  residences  and  pleasure  ground*.  The 
adjolninz  heights  command  n  fine  view  of  Cadis  and  Its  bay, 
the  Me  of  Leon,  arc,  <>n  one  side;  and,  on  the  other,  Use 
ancient  city  of  Median  Sidonta.  and  the  plain*  of  Andalusia, 
toward*  Algeslms  and  Gibraltar.  The  untie  of  llstussa. 
In  which,  after  an  ohstinnte  ene-njrement.  the  Anglo  Spanish 
army,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lyndnck),  defeat- 
ed a  French  force  under  Marshal  Victor,  was  fought,  a  few 
miles  8.  from  Chlclana,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1811. 

CHIERI  (an.  Caerta  t'ttmtia),  an  ml.  town  of  N.  Italy 
k.  Sardinia,  div.  Turin,  rap.  maud.,  on  the  declivity  of  ■ 
vine  chid  hill.  8  m.  S.E.  Turin.  Pop.  10,000.  t  It  is  well 
built,  ha*  four  handsome  Mpjarcs,  and  a  eollcgtate  church, 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  temple  of  Minerva.  Its  for- 
tress. La  Roehetto.  was  destroyed  In  the  10th  century.  Il 
has  some  cotton  and  linen  thread  nnd  woollen  cloth  facto- 
ries.   

CHIETI,  n  city  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Cltra,  of  which 
it  i*  the  cap.,  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  range  of  hilts,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pesrnra,  about  lit  m.  from  the  Adriatic, 
lot.  UP  \V  N.,  long.  14°  13*  K.  Pop.  13,799.  Streets  gene- 
rally narrow  nnd  crooked,  and  In  many  parts  dark  and 
duty ;  but  the  home*  and  shops  are  good,  and  approach 
Bearer  to  the  standard  of  the  metropolis  than  those  of  most 
provincial  towns.  It  has  a  large  cathedral,  and  four  other 
churches;  a  lyceum  or  college ;  a  large  seminary ;  numer- 
ous convents ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce); 
a  hospital;  a  work  house:  a  mant-drpiHt,  aad  a  hand- 
some theatre.  Il  Is  the  sent  of  nn  srrh bishopric,  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  tribunal*  of  the  prov. ;  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  silks,  ate.  The  surrounding  country 
is  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  and  the  population  have  an 
appearance  of  ease,  cheerfulness,  and  activity.  The  Abb* 
Gallnnl  was  n  native  of  Chieti,  hnvmg  been  born  here  in 
1728.  Perhaps  no  foreigner  ever  obtained  a  more  perfect 
mn*tcry  over  the  French  language.  Voltaire  mid  of  Ms 
famous  r>tali>futt  tar  It  Commerce  dts  BUt,  published  lu 
1770—"  II  semble  que  Platon  et  Moilere  se  soient  retinas 
pour  composer  cet  ouvmge." 

Chleli  is  very  ancient,  being  built  on  the  site  of  Teat*. 
the  capital  of  the  small  but  m«  unimportant  tribe  of  she 
Mamceini.  All  accounts  agree  in  describing  Teate  as 
large,  populous,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  anions;  the  dis- 
tinguished cities  of  Inly.  Slllos  Itallrus  calls  it  Mng-num 
et  Clarum.  And  the  remain*  of  a  theatre  of  considerable 
dimensions,  n  large  public  edifice,  two  temples,  a  gateway, 
and  Mosaic  pavement  with  numerous  coins  nnd  Inscrip- 
tions, evince  its  ancient  magnitude  and  importance.  {Dot 
He  l>ut  Sieitie,  II.,  333;  Cru ten's  .fsraxsf,  £,  3;  fi  iissar'i 
Ancient  Italy.  11.  340.) 

CMIHCAflt'A,  a  city  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chihuahua,  of 
which  It  Is  the  rap.;  740  m.  N.N.W.  Mexico,  490  m.  E 
Guavmas,  and  500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte :  lat.  98°  47*  N..  long..  107©  3rr  W.  It  U  situated  In 
an  arid  plain,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  Into  on  affluent  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Pop.  at  one  period  said  to  have  been  70,000; 
in  1803, 11.000;  In  1835,13.000,  Streets  regular ;  Ikubsm  well 
built  and  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to  It  by  an 
aqueduct  3  m.  long.  The  cathedral,  a  very  large  aad  high- 
ly ornamented  structure,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
1,500,000  doll.,  raised  by  a  duty  on  the  produce  of  the  ad- 
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toining  mine*.  (Piki.)  The  state  congress  meets  here  in 
•  neat  building.  Each  deputy  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  9500  doll.  The  town  U  chiefly  maintained  by  supplying 
accessaries  to  the  surrounding  mining  districts;  nod  latterly 
from  being  a  depot  lor  goods  to  and  from  Guayrnas.  Char- 
coal is  conveyed  tin  the  r  for  the  mines  and  domestic  pur- 
pose* from  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues.  There  are  several 
large  monasteries  in  the  town  ;  but  thev  are  much  dimin- 
ished In  their  income  and  in  the  splendour  of  their  build- 
ings and  establishments  *incc  the  revolution.  The  country 
surrounding  the  city  it  occupied  by  extensive  haciendas,  or 
farina,  in  which  large  herds  of  mules,  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep,  are  pastured.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil,  agriculture  Is  in  a  very  depressed  state, 
the  mines  being  the  great  object  of  attention.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
drawn  from  it.  is  Kl  Parral,  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the  stale; 
but  it  is  now  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition,  that  the  amount 
Of  capital  required  to  re-establish  It  Is  too  great  to  Justify 
a  well-grounded  expectation  of  its  returns  bring  sufficient 
to  repay  the  outlay.  Balopltas,  HO  leagues  W.  of  Parras, 
imce  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  Mexican  mines — a 
single  mass  of  pore  silver,  weighing  I lbs.,  having  been 
found  m  it— Is  but  feebly  worked.  One  of  Its  veins  was 
discovered  by  an  Indian,  who,  on  swimming  across  a  branch 
of  the  Rio  del  Puerto  after  a  flood,  perceived  the  crest  of 
a  rich  lode  laid  bare  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  great- 
est part  pure  -liver,  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Santa  Kululia, 
in  the  E..  has  long  been  nluindoned.  The  mine  of  Mordos, 
near  Uatopllna,  waa  discovered.  In  1*26,  by  two  Indians,  bro- 
thers, to  one  of  whom  a  little  maize,  to  make  tortlllns,  had 
been  reftisril  on  credit  the  evening  before.  In  two  months 
they  extracted  from  it  ore  of  the  value  or  970.000  doll.  The 
mine  of  Je*xu  Man*  xvas  discovered  in  1H99,  and  nearly 
ab  unloned  -li'Ttl  v  after.  "  1  account  of  ihe  difficulty  of  pro 
curing  provision*  and  other  requisites.  It  Is  situated  near 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  Is  consequently  extremely 
Cold  In  winter,  the  surrounding  ridge*  being  covered  with 
•now:  the  village  is  In  a  temperate  valley,  highly  capable 
of  agricultural  improvement.  All  Ihe  lodes  near  the  sur- 
face contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  dimin- 
ishes according  to  the  depth,  while  that  of  silver  increases 
proportionally.  The  immediate  vicinity  abounds  with  veins 
forming  a  circle,  of  which  the  village  Is  the  centre.  The 
pop.  of  the  plain  conn  try  ti  utmost  wholly  of  European  de- 
scent, the  natives  having  retired  before  them  into  the 
mountainous  rec—ses  of  the  Bol«x>n  de  Ma  pi  ml.  Their 
principal  tribes  arc  the  Apaches.  Comanche*,  and  Chichi 
uieques.  Major  Pike  says,  that  the  corruption  of  morals  Is 
universal;  which  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  gambling  nature  of  the  pursuits  In  which  most 
part  of  Mm  people  Is  engaged  ;  the  great  fortunes  suddenly 
made  by  some,  and  the  poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  ;  the  Ignorance  of  all  classes  ;  and  the  debasing 
Influence  of  the  established  religion.  The  other  more  re- 
markable towns  in  the  state  are  Ban  Bartoloineo,  a  great 
mart  for  the  inland  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts;  El 
Parral,  near  the  mine  of  the  same  name,  formerly  very 
populous,  but  now  containing  only  7000  inhabitants ;  and 
Parens,  a  small  town  surrounded  with  vineyards,  near  a  lake 
Of  the  same  name.  {Humboldt  ;  H'artCs  Mesiea  in  1887  ; 
Pike'*  Ktpltralort  Tr arris  ;  Harm's  7VscW#  in  .»/,  nro. 

CHILI,  ur  i  'MILE,  nn  !nd<  p.  stab  of  S  Am.  n.  i,  in  the 
8.  VV.  part  of  that  continent,  consisting  of  a  long  and  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  of  country  between  the  Andes  and 
Ihe  ocean,  extending  from  Int.  95°  'JO'  to  4"J°  8.,  and  lietxveen 
long.  TOO  and  74°  W. ;  having  N.  the  southern  extremity 
of  Bolivia,  E.  Ihe  territ.  of  La  Plata,  B.E.  and  8.  Patagonia 
and  the  gulf  of  Ancud.  nnd  Strait  of  Chaeao  (which  separ- 
ate It  from  the  Archipelago  of  Chiles';,  and  W.  the  Pacific. 
Length,  N.  to  S  ,  1150  m. ;  average  breadth  between  110 
and  190  a*.  Area,  with  Chile*,  perhaps  nearly  130,000  sq. 
m  Pop.  ha*  at  different  times  been  variously  estlmnted 
from  about  600,000  (Mirrt,  4-e.),  to  1,500,000  '.1  rn.tr ictn 
Almanac.  1840).  but  1.900,000  is  probably  not  far  from  Ihe 
mark.  The  pro**,  under  the  Chilian  government,  their  ex- 
tant, pop.  avr.,  may  be  thus  estimated — In  the  absence  of 
any  recent  official  *tatements— on  the  authority  of  Poep- 
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This  extent  of  territory,  however,  includes  the  country  of 
the  Arnucanians,  extending  between  lat.  37°  and  31P  iff  8. 
and  Inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  never  subdued  by  Euro- 
peans, for  which  a  deduction  of  98,000  sq.  m.  from  the  above 
area  must  be  made.  Besides  these  territories,  the  islands 
of  Juan-Fernandez,  Mocha,  and  some  other*  in  the  Pacific 
belong  lo  Chile. 

Topograpkf. — The  country  rises  successively  from  the 
coast  to  the  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  but  not  by  a 
number  of  successive  terraces  running  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  the  *ea,  except  In  the  N.  "  Elsewhere,  the 
surface,"  ns  Mr.  Miers  says,  "is  not  formed  by  a  series  oi 
tnblc  heights,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
dillera; but  it  Is  a  broad  expansion  of  the  mountainous 
Andes,  which  spreads  forth  Us  ramifications  from  the  cen- 
tral longitudinal  ridge  toward*  the  sea,  diminishing  contin- 
ually, but  irregularly,  till  they  reach  the  ocean  

These  mountain  branches  are  of  considerable  height,  being 
seldom  less  tlinn  1000  ft,,  and  more  generally  9000  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  them :  it  may. 
therefore,  be  readily  conceived  that  there  Is  but  little  level 
country  between  the  smaller  branches  of  these  chains;  the 
more  valuable  pontons  were  formed  by  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  now  comparatively  small,  although  there  Is  evidence 
of  their  having  been  once  the  tour  see  of  greater  streams. 
Home  of  those  valleys  present  broad  expansions  of  surface, 
such,  by  wav  of  Illustration,  as  thai  portion  of  the  country 
cnlled  the  Valley  of  Aconcagua.  These  are  the  patches 
which  constitute  the  finest  and  boasted  portion*  of  the 
middle  portion  of  Chile."  {Miert'i  Trap,  in  Chilt,  4tc.,  L 
378£7»j 

The  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  in  S.  Chile  a  mean 
elevation  of  13,000  or  14.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
but  it  presents  many  peaks  xvhlch  rise  to  a  considerably 
greater  height.  These  peaks,  most  of  which  are  volcanic 
liegin  to  be  numerous  beyond  lat  30°,  and  increase  in  num- 
ber as  we  proceed  farther  8.  The  principal  one  is  that  of 
Aconcagua,  about  lot.  39°  10\  which  has  been  proved  lo  be 
of  least  93.900  ft  in  height  ( Cast.  Fif.ro*'*  Paper  ra  fleog. 
Journal,  vli..  143),  and  therefore  ranks  third  among  the 
mountains  of  8.  America.  At  Intervals  It  is  an  active  vol- 
cano. N.  of  330  30"  the  Owdillera  is  divided  into  separate 
ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of  Cspallata.  so  cele- 
brated for  lis  mineral  riches,  and  other  valleys.  The  prin- 
cIimI  road  across  the  Andes — from  Santiago  and  the  vale 
of  Aconcagua  to  Mendoza — crosses  Cspallata ;  several  other 
passes  from  Chill  Into  the  I<a  Plata  terrltorie*  exist  farther 
8.  (Set  Annas.)  Between  the  ramifications  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  Ihe  sea  some  small  plains  line  the  coast. 
The  shores  are  mostly  high,  steep,  and  rocky,  as  Is  general 
along  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  8.  America.  They  have 
almost  everywhere,  however,  deep  water  near  them,  and 
there  are  ninny  tolerable  harbours,  the  best  being  those  of 
Valdlvia,  Concepclon,  Valparaiso,  and  Coquimho,  though 
some  nn-  sale  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
rivers  of  the  middle  and  8.  pro  vs.  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
but  they  are  all  small.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is 
scarcely  watered  by  any ;  and  "from  Maypo  to  Atacama,  a 
distance  of  1000  grog,  m.,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  together 
would  not  form  so  considerable  a  body  of  water  as  that  with 
which  the  Hbooe  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  as  that  of 
the  Thames  at  Staines."  (Sckmidtmeyer't  Trar.,  p.  98.) 
I  'm  rivers  retain  pretty  much  the  same  quantity  of  water 
throughout  the  year  |  they  ore  not  augmented  much  nt  any 
particular  season  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  since,  while 
In  the  summer  the  sn.iw  on  tl»e  upper  mountain  ranges  melts, 
Uinl  on  the  lower  heights  liqnefie*  even  in  the  winter.  They 
nre  generally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In  the  N.  there  Is 
no  stream  navigable  for  laden  boats  for  more  than  0  m.  In- 
land :  In  the  middle  provs.  the  simile  is  the  only  one  «%  hlrh 
brigs  of  150  tons  burden  ran  enter  at  high  tide,  and  these 
cannot  ascend  far;  and  in  the  8.  the  Callocalla,  or  river  of 
Valdivla,  Is  the  only  one  capable  of  being  entered  with  safety 
by  ships  carrying  60  guns.  Some  lakes,  or  rather  lagunes, 
are  scattered  over  the  country  ;  they  are  most  numerous  In 
the  8.,  and  In  the  prov.  of  Valdivm  and  In  Araucania  are  of 
some  m/j\    A  few  are  60  or  TO  m.  in  circumference. 

Cristate  is  equable  and  healthy :  epidemic  diseases  are 
rare.  The  interior  Is  hatter  than  the  roast :  In  the  former, 
during  Jan.  and  Feb,  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  00°  and 
95°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  ;  on  the  latter,  at  the  same  season.  It 
rises  to  about  830  in  the  day,  and  sinks  to  70°  or  75°  in  the 
night.  At  Santiago  the  mean  summer  heat  from  December 
lo  March  at  midday  is  about  84i<>,  and  at  night  58°.  A  eoni 
and  pleasant  breeze  arises  at  sunset.  Winier  begins  In 
June.  No  snow  falls  on  the  roast,  and  frost  Is  rare ;  on  Ihe 
Andes  ihe  snow*  remain  from  June  In  November.  About 
April  the  rains  set  in.  and  Axil  at  latervals  till  Aug.;  but 
this  Is  only  In  the  8.  provs.  N.  of  Santiago  the  rainy  season 
is  limited  to  a  few  occasional  showers,  and  in  Ihe  arid  prov. 
of  Coqtilmbo  no  rain  xvhniever  falls,  the  want  of  it  being 
occasionally  supplied  by  heavv  night  dew*.   The  N.  provs 
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being  at  a  distance  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  apparently  act  a*  safety- valve*,  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes.  Shocks  are  felt  In  some  porta  almost 
dally  ,  and  the  country  is  continually  desolated  by  them, 
[n  1819  the  town  of  Copiapo  was  totally  destroyed ;  and  in 
ltC'i  Conccpcton,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  in  the  middle 
provs.,  were  nearly  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  (Mitrt,  I., 
378-300 ;  Sckmidlmryer,  p.  05.  fcc. ;  CampotlPt  drag.  Journ.. 

and  BtagU, 


vol.  vl. ; 
ire. 


of  tkt 


i  is  chiefly 

liliaceous  schist,  while  the  lower  chains 
(roups  are  principally  granite.  Sienltic,  basal  tic  and  fel- 
spar porphyries,  serpen  tines  of  various  colours,  quartz,  horn- 
blende and  other  slates,  pudding  stone,  gypsum,  abound  In 
the  Cordillera,  and  tine  statuary  marble  is  said  to  abound  In 
the  department  of  Copiapo.  Chill  la  extremely  rich  in 
tnetaU ;  silver  Is  found  there  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any 
other  metal ;  it  Is  also  met  with  In  the  valleys  or  bowls  In 
the  lower  ranges,  but,  generally  sneaking,  Its  quantity  de- 
creases in  proportion  to  it*  distance  from  the  Andes.  Cold 
is  most  frequently  situated  at  a  much  less  elevation  than 
silver ;  it  is  found  chiefly  In  the  "  bowls,"  and  perhaps  few 
nf  the  lower  mountain  range*  throughout  Chill  arc  without 
It.  Most,  or  perhaps  all  the  rivers,  wash  down  gold.  The 
copper  mines  arc  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth. 
Lead  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance,  but  neither  is  much 

arsenic,  tin, 

,  so  pure  as  not  to  require  refining,  alum,  salt,  and 
nitre  are  plentiful.  Coal  mines  have  been  opened  near 
Conccpcion !  the  coal  improves  with  the  depth  of  the  mine, 
and  has  already  become  a  considerable  article  of  trade  and 
consumption  at  Valparaiso.  The  soil  of  the  X.  provs.  Is 
sandy  and  saline ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Miers,  not  I  50th 
part  of  the  N.  half  of  Chili  can  ever  be  cultivated.  Some 
of  the  valleys  in  the  central  provs.,  as  that  of  Aconcagua, 
present  broad  and  fertile  expansions  of  surface,  and  other*, 
being  considerably  Inclined,  admit  of  irrigation  wherever 
Mater  can  be  procured;  but  the  hilly  parts,  being  dried  and 
parched  during  the  greater  pari  of  the  year,  are  incapable 


of  the  8.  and  central  parts  of  Chili  are  highly  suitable  for 
the  culture  of  European  grains.  8.  of  lat  30°,  the  limit  at 
which  they  cease  to  attain  perfection,  varies  from  37(10  to 
5000  ft.  above  the  ocean  (Poeppig) ;  but  at  the  height  of 
3)11)0  ft.  the  harvests  are  extremely  good.  Only  Uie  middle 
provs.,  however,  produce  sufficient  corn  for  exportation,  after 
supplying  the  wants  of  their  inhab.  Aconcagua  is  by  far 
the  best  cultivated  prov.,  and  that  which  exports  most  corn. 

Wheat 
cultivated. 


of  culture.  8.  of  the  river  Maule,  however,  the  proportion 
of  cultivable  land  Is  larger,  the  soil  becoming  jirogrcssively 

f*  (Mi* 


I  oam  y .  ( .Vim ;  .Sea  nudt  meurr. ) 
Vtgttablt  Product*  —  Fertility  Increase*  in  proportion  as 
we  proceed  8.  Capt.  Bull  Hall  observes :  "  At  Concepclon, 
In  the  S.  of  Chili,  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  richest  and 
most  luxuriant  foliage :  at  Valparaiso,  which  lies  between 
100  and  200  in.  farther  N.,  the  hills  arc  poorly  clad  with  a 
stunted  brushwood,  and  a  faint  attempt  at  grass,  the  ground 
looking  everywhere  starved  and  naked:  at  Coquimbo  even 
this  brushwood  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  to  supply  its  place 
but  a  wretched  sort  of  prickly-pear  bush,  and  a  scanty 
sprinkling  of  wiry  grasses.  At  ftuasco,  there  Is  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  to  be  seen,  all  the  hills  and  plains  being  cover- 
ed with  bare  wind,  excepting  where  the  little  solitary  stream 
of  water,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  among  the 
,  gives  animation  to  the  channel  which  conducts  it  to 


the  sea.  The  respective  latitudes  of  these  place*  are  37°. 
330.  30°.  and  9840."   (HoM't  Extracts  from  a  Journal,  in 


Couttablt't  Mitc„  ill.,  9, 10.)  Extensive  forests  cover  Arau- 
canin  and  the  8.  provs.  The  flanks  of  the  Andes  also  ex- 
hibit n  profuse  vegetation.  The  Mimoia  famtsiana  flour- 
bhes  over  most  of  the  country,  and  the  algarnb  is  nearly  ns 
common.  The  ouillai,  the  bark  of  which  produce*  a  natu- 
ral soap,  is  brought  to  the  towns  as  an  article  of  trade; 
laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other  evergreens,  grow  to 
such  a  size  as  to  lie  highly  useful  for  their  timber.  Most 
European  fruits  flourish,  but  tropical  plants  are  few. 
8chmidtmeycr  observes,  that  the  numerous  groves  of  palm 
and  cinnamon  trees,  spoken  of  by  Molina  have  disappeared 
since  his  tune.  Chill  produces  many  hard  woods,  which.  In 
a  great  measure,  supersedes  the  use  of  iron  in  the  country  ; 
and  Mr.  Mlcrs  says  that  "  the  herbaceous  plants  and  flowers 
arc  so  rich,  various,  beautiful,  and  novel,  that  to  a  ' 


no  treat  can  be  greater  than  a  Journey  through  the  Cordil- 

Jtnimalt.—The  coguar  or  puma,  the  jaguar,  llama,  guanaeo. 
numerous  monkeys,  and  other  wild  animals  common  to  this 
continent,  inhabit  Chill.  A  kind  of  beaver  (Castor  huidi- 
briut)  frequents  the  rivers,  and  the  chincMilla  abounds  in 
the  desert  country  of  the  N. ;  both  are  hunted  for  their  fur, 
which  is  much  prized.  The  great  condor,  several  vultures, 
pelicans,  and  many  other  water  fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  par- 
roquets,  etc,  are  among  the  birds;  whales,  dolphins,  cod, 
pilchards,  ace,  are  caught  around  the  roa«ts.  The  skunk, 
which,  when  pursued,  emits  an  intolerable  odour,  is  a  native 
of  Chili ;  but  In  other  respects  this  country  enjoys  a  singular 
freedom  from  annoying  or  venomous  quadrupeds,  noxious 
insects,  reptiles,  etc.  (Mitrt,  vol.  i. ;  Sckmidtmcyrr ;  Malte- 
l.    U ;  Diet.  Otog.) 


Its  produce  goes  chiefly  to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Wl 
is  the  staple,  and  in  the  N.  almost  the  only  grain  cultivi 
Barley  is  grown  In  the  8. ;  maize,  buckwheat,  and  outs 
but  little  raised,  and  ry«  *»  unknown.  Kidney  beans  are 
exported  to  Peru,  and  occasionally  to  Brazil ;  all  kinds  of 
pulse  are  common  ;  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivate*!, 
though  they  fail  in  flavour.  Culinary  vegetables  are  raised, 
especially  near  the  towns.  Water  melons  are  very  tine, 
and  gourds  of  a  good  flavour  arc  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  the  latter  are  appendages  to  every  Chilian  dish  of 
boiled  meat.  Hemp  ot  good  quality  is  grown  chiefly  in 
Aconcagua.  The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried,  but  does  not 
succeed.  Rice  and  cacao  are  imported.  At  Uulllota  there 
are  some  good  gardens:  in  Aconcagua  prov.  the  vineyards 
and  olive  grounds  yield  an  abundance  of  good  fruit ;  and  in 
that  of  Conception,  which  was  once  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
the  vineyards  are  still  extensive,  and  the  grapes  tine- flavour- 
ed. Elsewhere,  according  to  Poeppig  (Rtite  ra  CAM,  L, 
105-127).  both  orchard  and  garden  cultivation  is  in  the  back- 
ground. The  olive  crops  are  good,  but  the  oil  is  ruined  by 
n  bod  mode  of  treatment,  and  rendered  unfit  for  European 
markets.  Little  care  is  taken  in  the  culture  of  corn.  The 
art  of  agriculture  is  greatly  in  arrear.  The  plough,  which 
is  everywhere  alike  throughout  the  country,  consist*  of  only 
a  |Kirt  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  crooked  branch,  which 
serves  as  u  handle,  the  forepart  of  the  trunk  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  having  nailed  to  It  "  a  somewhat  pointed  flat 
plate  of  iron,  which  performs  the  necessary  operation  of 
coulter  and  share,  neither  of  which  were  ever  heard  of  by 
the  natives."  (After*.)  The  yoke  is  fastened  not  to  the 
shoulders,  but  to  the  horns,  of  the  oxen,  according  to  the 
approve.!  ancient  Hpnnbh  method.  The  substitute  tor  a  har- 
row is  a  heap  of  bushes  weighed  down  with  stones ;  the  turn- 
ing up  of  the  soil  by  spade  digging,  and  the  u*e  of  the  English 
hoe  are  unknown ;  and  what  little  weeding  Is  practised  la 
performed  by  the  hand  or  the  blade  bone  of  a  tktcp.  And 
these  miserable  expedients  are  resorted  to  whUe  iron  exists 
In  profusion  In  the  country,  and  furnaces  are  constantly  at 
work  !  Lands  are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  with  the  inter- 
val of  a  fallow  every  four  or  five  years :  no  manure  1*  1 
The  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  Chili  appears  to  have  I 
formerly  much  overrated.  Mr.  Miers  observes  that  a  | 
of  ground  recently  cleared  "  may  produce  to  the  extra!  of 
100  or  rem  000  fold  during  the  first  year;  bat  such  lands 
are  now  scarce  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Chili ;"  and  the 
average  of  the  wheat  fields  may  be  from  8  to  10,  or  ©f  the 
best  crops,  from  12  to  30  fold.  (Mitrt,  i.,  371.)  Heaping  ii 
performed  by  means  of  a  rough  sickle ;  and  the  corn,  la 
quantities  of  about  100  or  ISO  quarters  at  a  time,  thrashed 
out  in  n  hard  dry  spot  of  ground,  by  being  galloped  over  by 
horses.  It  is  then  generally  left  in  the  open  air  for  some 
months,  not  being  housed  till  the  rainy  season  begins. 

Few  farms  are  wholly  arable,  and  such  as  are  so  are 
small  and  situated  in  narrow  valleys.  Cattle  lireeding  la 
the  mo*t  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  In  the  mid- 
dle provs.,  the  kneitndat,  or  farms,  feed  often  from  10,000  to 
1.1,1  mo  head  of  cattle,  in  some  cases  us  many  as  00,000;  and 
on  the  smallest  grazing  farms  from  4000  to  5000  head  are 
reared.  The  black  cattle  In  some  parts  are  strong  and  bony, 
but  In  the  -V  small :  they  are  dull,  and  neither  the  beef  nor 
milk  they  yield  is  very  good.  The  horses  of  Santiago  are 
said  to  be  excellent,  well  broken,  and  more  docile  than 
those,  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  of  the  country  generally  are 
well  made,  and  gallop,  though  they  do  not  trot,  well. 
Schmidtmeyer  says  (Trap.,  p.  93)  that  they  are  " so  strong 
and  hardy  as  to  be  able  to  carry  their  riders  above  HO  in.  a 
day  at  a  gallop,  with  very  little  rest,  and  no  other  food  than 
lucerne  grass !"  The  mules  and  oases  are  of  a  good  size, 
hardy  and  strong ;  the  former  are  the  general  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  ore  especially  used  in  travelling  across  the  Cordil- 
lera. Coats  ore  plentiful,  being  more  fitted  than  sheep  for 
the  pastures  of  Chili.  The  sheep  are  said  to  be  very  In- 
ferior, and  both  the  mutton  and  wool  bad.  Hogs  are  not  very 
good,  and  very  little  of  their  flesh  is  consumed.  In  the  dry 
season  the  entile  are  often  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want 
of  food.    (Porppig,  U  121-129.) 

After  It*  conijue*t  by  the  Spaniards,  Chill  was  divided 
into  360  portions,  w  hich  were  given  to  as  many  individuals ; 
and  though  by  the  Spanish  law  of  succession  these  portion* 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  subdivided  frequently,  moat 
nsfilre  still  remain  very  large.  The  proprietors  of  these 
large  grazing  estates  usually  reside  with  their  families  In  the 
towns,  and  keep  on  their  farms  a  major-domo  or  steward. 
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and  these  are  nutated  sometime*  by  a  few  tenant!  who  hold 
their  dwelling*  under  the  proprietor  by  a  kind  of  feudal 


,  being  obliged  to  give  their  services  in  any  kind  of 
labour  that  ia  required  of  them,  without  pay.  or  for  a  very 


II  remuneration.  Land  la  never  leaned  out  to  the  agri- 
cultural tenants,  but  from  year  to  year:  the  latter  having 
neither  oxen  for  ploughing,  mares  for  thrashing,  nor  capitnl 
to  get  In  their  crops  ;  and  all  these,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
assistance,  come  from  the  proprietor,  who  is  repaid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  which  he,  besides,  generally  buys 
up  at  two-thirds  or  half  what  the  former  might  sell  it  for, 
could  he  command  the  necessary  funds  to  harvest  it.  The 
cultivator.  In  short,  Is  rather  worse  ofl  than  the  day-labourer, 
and  is  even  in  the  habit  of  hiring  himself  out  as  such  at 
times  to  recruit  his  means.  He  Is  destitute  of  most  com- 
forts,  can  seldom  read  or  write,  nor  has  any  means  within 
his  reach  of  educating  his  children.  The  moment  hia  har- 
vest or  the  produce  of  hia  garden  Is  reaped,  the  landlord 
greedily  enforces  bis  right  to  the  stubble  and  pasture  for  the 
benefit  of  his  cattle,  and  large  droves  are  even  frequently 
turned  in  before  the  produce  is  cut,  either  utterly  destroying 
the  crops,  or  obliging  them  to  he  gathered  half  ripe.  The 
tenant  Is  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  build  his  hut  on  culti- 
vated grounds,  to  enclose  his  rented  lands  with  fences,  or 
to  possess  any  cattle ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  arbitrary 
practices  tend  to  keep  the  peon  in  that  stale  of  servitude  in 
which  It  Is  the  object  of  the  proprietor  to  retain  him.  (Hoe, 
uspeclally,  .Vires.  I.,  341-376.) 

Hikrrw. — The  coasts  present  good  fishing  ground,  and 
with  good  boats,  good  nets,  and  goad  government  rcgula 
lions,  the  Chilians  might  be  made  tolerable  fishermen  ;  but, 
owing  In  part  to  some  ill-advised  measures  adopted  by  the 
government.  Mr.  Miers  affirm*  that  in  his  time  the  fishers 
were  the  iikxI  abandoned.  Ikv.  nml  worthless  class  in  the 
country.  They  seldom  Hah  more  than  a  mile  from  shore, 
using  only  canoes  of  the  rudest  possible  construction,  or 
rafts  supported  on  large  seal-skin  air  bags,  both  urged  on- 
ward by  means  of  a  double  111  ruled  puddle,  used  Ant  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other. 

.Viae*  are  mostly  in  the  pro  v.  of  Coquimhn,  dep.  Coplapo, 
which.  In  1830,  contained  103  mines;  of  these,  75  were 
of  copper,  24  of  silver,  and  3  of  gold.  The  quantity 
of  gold  produced  throughout  Chili  In  that  year  was  410 
■ares.  The  average  annual  produce  of  silver  at  the  mine 
period,  in  the  dep.  above  named,  is  stated  by  Meyen  (Hetit 
vat  die  Krdi)  to  have  been  about  tiOO  marcs,  and  that  of 
copper  10,000  quintals,  0000  of  which  came  from  the  mines 
of  Cheeo,  which  were  worked  by  an  Kngllsh  company.  A 
great  increase  In  the  produce  of  the  mines,  within  the  short 
space  of  four  years,  Is  apparent  from  the  following  table  : 

Account  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  derived 
from  the  mines  of  Chill  In  1834  (Cons,  ftrriira) : 
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It  la  a  common  saying  in  Chili,  that  "  a  diligent  man  who 
works  a  copper  mine  is  sure  to  gnin  ;  thni  he  who  •  ■  i «  n<  one 
of  silver  may  cither  gain  or  lose ;  but  that  if  the  mine  be  of 
gold,  he  will  certainly  be  ruined."  This  Is  probably  owing 
in  great  part  to  the  circumstance  of  many  mines  having 
been  opened  or  wrought  by  persons  without  capital,  who 
are  very  soon  obliged  to  suspend  their  operations  ;  land  car- 
riage being  difficult  and  laborious,  and  fuel,  water,  and  fod- 
der very  scarce  In  those  districts  which  are  the  richest  in 
ore.  The  wines  are  mostly  wrought  by  two  parties,  one  the 
proprietor  of  the  mine,  who  supplies  ihe  labour,  the  other 
the  kabtlttader.  who  advances  the  capital.  The  proprietor, 
who  usually  resides  on  the  spot  nml  superintend*  the  works. 
Is  seldom  wealthy  enough  to  conduct  them  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  it  Is  generally  the  kabilttadeir,  or  moneyed  In- 
dividual, who  resides  at  the  port  where  the  metal  Is  shipped, 
who  alone  derives  any  ultimate  benefit  from  the  mine. 
(Jatmra;  Hall ;  Sckmidlntyer :  Oeor.  Journal  ;  Mur»,Sre.) 

Manufacture*,  Trade,  d>e.— The  Chillnos  are  good  potters, 
mil  make  licht  and  strong  earthenw  are  jars,  which  ring  like 
metal.  Hempen  cloths,  Indifferent  hemp  cordage,  soap, 
copper  wares  made  in  a  very  rough  manner,  leather,  brandy, 
tallow,  and  charcoal  are  among  the  chief  nth.  I.  -  m  mnim 
tured.  The  rest  are  mostly  domestic,  and  conducted  by 
women. 

Chili  Is  supposed  to  be  the  only  American  state,  formerly 
tubjecl  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  has  Increased  since  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  This  increase  has 
been  very  rapid  of  late  years.  According  to  nn  official  re- 
port, In  the  year  1833  from  18.000  to  20.000  packages  of  fur- 
sign  goods  were  deposited  in  the  free  bonding  warehouses : 


the  number  in  1834  had  augmented  to  from  70.000  to  80,000 
The  customs  collected  from  1825  to  18519,  were,  at  un  aver 
age,  888,070  dollars  a  year ;  and  In  1834  they  amounted  to 
1,941.080  dollars.  Several  new  public  warehouses  have 
been  built  at  Valparaiso.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  la  with 
(Jreat  Britain,  the  imports  from  which,  consisting  chiefly  of 
cotton  and  woollen  gnosis,  hardware,  iron,  Jtc.,  amounted. 
In  1833,  to  £606,170;  1830,  £801,903  .  1837,  £625.545;  anil 
1838,  £413,647.  A  considerable  share  of  the  good*  imported 
from  Britain  is  subsequently  sent  to  other  parts  of  America 
Linens,  fee.,  are  imported  from  Germany  ;  silks,  paper,  per 
fumery,  leather,  wines,  and  brandy,  from  France,  to  the 
value  of  I.O00.0UO  dollars;  silks,  nankeens,  tea.  sugar,  ace, 
from  China  ami  the  E.  Indies  .  tobacco,  spermaceti  candles 
oil,  sugnr,  and  manufactured  goods,  from  the  I*.  States)  b 
about  £300,000  dollars  ;  dyes,  coffer,  pearls,  sugar,  cacao, 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  and  spirits  from  Peru  and  Central 
America;  cotton.  Paraguay  lea,  and  European  good*,  from 
La  Plata  and  Brazil,  ate.  The  exports  are  chiefly  bullion, 
copper,  hides,  tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruits,  drugs,  nnd  Eu- 
ropean goods  reexported  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Central 
America.  Valparaiso  is  the  chief  port,  and  centra  of  the 
foreign  trade ;  In  1833.  436  trading  vessels,  of  ihe  burden  of 
86,425»  tons,  entered  its  harbour ;  of  these,  03  were  British 
73  American  (U.  8.).  44  French,  and  130  Chilian  ;  the  bur 
den  of  the  last  amounted  to  18.480  tons. 

Kew  accommodations  exist  for  internal  commerce.  The 
only  towns  of  any  imjiortnnce  except  Uie  cap.  Santiago, 
via.,  Valparaiso.  Osmimbo,  Conception,  and  Valdlvia.  nru 
near  the  sea.  and  at  a  grent  distance  from  each  other ;  and, 
except  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  latter  city 
and  Talcn,  there  were  no  roads  pnssable  by  carts  in  Mlers  t 
time.  Poeppig  says  that  there  are  but  three  or  four  bridges 
of  any  sire  In  all  Chill,  and  these  have  been  mostly  ruined 
during  the  war.  The  mountain  lorrcnts  and  ravines  are 
•  rn.v  d  in  some  places  by  Indian  hanging  bridge*  made  of 
osiers  ami  thongs  of  raw  hide,  which  sometimes  sway  from 
side  to  side,  with  the  weight  of  the  person  creaalnn  theui. 
In  a  terrific  manner. 

The  attention  of  the  government  is,  however,  turned  to- 
wards public  works.  Canals  are  projected  lu  the  ft.  p ru vi- 
and new  roads  In  the  N.,  ns  well  as  new  ports  to  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  Interior  districts. 

The  coins,  weights,  and  measures  In  use  arc  similar  to 
those  of  Spain.  ( Pneppig  ;  Mien ;  Parliamentary  Tahiti, 
1836;  Hall.  Commrre.  Diet..  A-e.) 

Public  htna*<rs.  —  The  public  revenue,  which.  In  1831, 
amounted  lo  1,317.337  dollar*,  has  since  been  progressively 
Increasing  In  amount,  nnd  in  1836  amounted  to  2,175,000 
dollars.  The  state  expenditure  In  the  same  year  amounted 
to  1.840,204  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of  upward  of  330.000 
dollars.  According  to  subsequent  accounts,  the  produce 
of  the  revenue  In  1838  was,  in  round  numbers.  2,275,000 
dollars,  nnd  the  expenditure  1,130,000  dollars.  Kver  since 
l-:L"i  there  li  been  a  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  ex- 
|ienditure. 

(her raises/,  ie.— Chill  Is  a  republic  under  a  president, 
elected  for  a  term  of  years.  It  has  a  congress  of  56  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  different  provs.  The  executive  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  a  council  of  four  ministers 

The  national  religion  Is  the  Komaa  Catholic.  The  clergy 
are  not  numerous ;  they  are  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of 
Santiago.  Other  religions  are  tolerated,  but  the  exercise 
of  their  public  worship  Is  not  allowed. 

!'<■  ■;■!- — are  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  but 
there  are  some  negroes  and  mulattoes.  "The  Chilians," 
on)  s  Mr.  Mlers,  '•  though  they  may  be  said  to  possess  In  no 
degree  a  single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  possessing  fewer 
vices  thnn  other  Creoles ;  there  is  a  poasiveness.  an  even- 
ness about  them  approaching  to  the  Chinese,  whom  they 
strongly  resemble  In  many  respects :  even  in  their  physiog- 
nomy, they  have  the  broad,  low  forehead,  and  contracted 
eyea ;  they  have  the  same  cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and 
the  some  disposition  lo  petty  theft."  ( Travels,  li,  223. 224.) 
They  are  moderate  in  their  food,  but  frequently  very  dissi- 
pated and  profligate  in  their  habits,  and  in  the  towns  very 
fond  of  dress  and  display.  Highway  robbery  Is  very  rare, 
and  so  are  murders  In  the  country,  but  not  In  the  town*. 
Education,  or  any  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  have  hitherto  made 
but  little  progress.    (Mieri ;  Schmidtmeuer,  A-t.) 

Hiiiory.— Previously  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Chill  be 
longed  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.  In  1535  Pixarrn  sent  Almngro 
to  Invade  the  country,  and  in  1540,  Valdlvia  ;  the  latter  of 
Whom  conquered  most  of  the  country  excepting  Araucanla 
The  revolution,  which  separated  the  colonv  from  Spain 
broke  out  In  1810;  from  1817  to  1818  It  was  kept  under  by 
the  royalist  forces;  but  In  the  latter  year  the  victory'  of 
Mnypu,  gained  by  San  Martin,  permanently  secured  the  in- 
dependence of  Chill,  and  opened  for  It  a  career,  which 
promises  a  high  stale  of  national  prosperity,  unless  prevonied 
by  Internal  dissensions.  (.Imrr.  En. ;  Diet.  (feog.  (.'ate.,  oV«.) 
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m  W.  by  N.  Albany,  379  VV.  Drained  by  Black  creek, 
flowtof  Into  Genesee  river,  which  bounds  11  on  the  E. 
Taken  from  Km  in  1H0SJ.  It  contains  four  stores,  one  full- 
ing -mill,  one  woollen- factory,  two  flouring -mills,  two  aaw- 
UiilK  lil'teen  m  -hools,  7ti5  scholars.    Pop.  2174. 

CHILICOTHK  p.,  anil  city,  Scioto  I  capital  of  Baal 
CO-,  O.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  VV.  bank  of  the  Scioto 
river,  on  an  alluvial  plain,  elevated  from  35  to  40  ft.  above 
low-water  mark  In  the  river.  Paint  creek  run*  on  lu  8. 
border.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
nre  crossed  by  others  at  right  angle*  extending  from  the 
river  to  the  creek.  The  main  streets,  which  cams  each 
other  nt  the  centre,  are  99  ft  wide :  Water  street,  which 
fronts  the  river.  Is  HiA  ft.  wide,  and  all  the  others  are  MA. 
wide.  The  regular  Tots  are  99  ft.  front  and  I9S  fL  deep, 
with  alleys  In  the  rear  ifli  fL  wide.  In  lu  plan.  It  resem- 
bles Philadelphia.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  village  is  a  hill 
:KM)  ft.  high,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  place,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  II 
Pounded  in  ITUrt.  it  contuns  a  rourt -house.  Jail,  two  mar- 
ket-hotue*,  two  academies  with  85  student*,  a  United  Slates 
Isnd  office,  a  banking-house,  four  churches,  one  Method!*!, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  Reformed,  and  one  Epis- 
copal ;  twenty-six  stores,  two  printing  offices,  and  two 
weekly  newspaper*.  There  are  several  rotton-facturie*, 
one  rope-walk,  one  steam  flouring  mill,  one  oil-mill,  two 
paper-mills,  and  several  saw  and  flouring  mills  In  the  place 
and  the  vicinity.    Pop.  3977. 

CtuuroTMK,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Livingston  co..  Mo,  150  m. 
N.W.  Jctterson  city,  1053  W.    Situated  on  a  prairie.  3J  m. 
E.  of  the  junction  of  the  E.  and  \V.  fork*  of  (irand  ri \ <  : 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  two  schools,  40  scholars. 
Pop.  614. 

ConuroTiiB,  p.  v.,  Peoria  eo..  111..  W  m.  \.  Springfield, 
80S  W.  Situated  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  N.  end  of  Peoria 
lake,  which  is  an  expansion  of  Illinois  river.  It  contains 
thirtv  dwellings  and  about  200  Inhabitants. 

CHILKEAH,  an  tnl.  town  of  Hindustan,  prnv.  Delhi,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Kumaon  district,  110  m.  .WK.  Delhi,  lat. 
30°  34'  N..  long.  790  5'  E.  It  Is  a  chief  mart  of  trade  for 
the  VV.  provinces,  with  Kumaon,  Tibet,  Tartnry,  etc.,  but  is 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  unhealthy  season,  when 
dangerous  malaria  prevails. 

1  llll, I. AMU  VRAM,  a  maritime  town  of  S.  Hlndostan. 
prov.  Carnatic,  34  in.  S.  Pondichcrry,  and  a  short  distance 
N.  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon  river,  let.  lioo^  s^  |(ing 
".>  4V  K.  In  its  vicinity  there  me  some  celebrated  Hindoo 
temples,  of  considerable  antiquity.  Some  years  since  an 
extensive  indigo  manufactory  was  carried  on  at  Chlllam- 
litram.    ( Hamilton' t  R.  1.  (tax..  1.,  3f*J.) 

CHILUSUUAQUE,  t,  Northumberland  co..  Pa.,  8  m. 
N.  Bunbury,  05  m.  N.  Harrisburg,  *Hi  VV.  Drained  by  Chi- 
llsquoqoe  creek,  flowing  into  S  usque  ban  nah  river.  It  con- 
tains two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  distillery,  one  tanuerv, 
four  schools.  198  scholars.    Pop.  1399. 

CHll.MAKK,  p.  I..  Duke's  eo  Moat,  100  in.  8.S.R.  Bos- 
ton, 482  W.  Situatid  in  the  S.W.  part  of  MorthaWlne 
yard  island.  At  the  VV.  end  of  the  town  Is  a  peninsula, 
owned  In  part  by  the  Indians,  which  is  34  m.  long  and  1  j 
broad ;  the  Indian  portion  of  which  consists  of  9400  acre*. 
The  N.W.  point  of  this  peninsula  is  a  promontory,  eom- 
|iosed  of  clay,  with  other  substances,  of  a  red,  yellow,  blue, 
black,  and  white  colour,  which  ha*  probibly  caused  it  to 
be  called  (Jay  head,  100  ft.  above  the  ocean,  on  which  is  a 
light -house  50  ft.  high.  In  the  8.VV.  part  of  the  township 
is  a  projecting  land,  the  point  of  which  1*  called  Squlb- 
noeket.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one 
Congregational.  The  Indians  have  also  a  Baptist  church. 
It  ha*  two  stores,  one  woollen -factory,  two  grist-mills,  four 
schools,  135  scholars.    Pop.  70S. 

CHILMARRV  (Ckalamari).  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Bengal,  dlstr.  Rungpore,  on  the  Brnhmaptitm.  35  m.  S.E. 
Kungpore.  A  festival  is  annually  held  here,  which  is  usu- 
ally attended  by  60,000,  and  sometimes  by  100,000  Hindoo 
pi  I  grim  4  and  other*. 

CHILOE  (ISLAND  AND  ARCHIPELAGO},  a  large 
nland  in  the  S.  Pacific ,  near  the  S.  coast  of  Chili  and  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat.  40°  4W  and  43°  50* 
8„  and  having  on  its  E.  side  sixty-three  small  island*,  thlr 
ty-rix  of  which  ore  Inhabited ;  the  whole.  Including  the 
town  of  Maulm  on  the  mam  land  of  the  continent,  forms 
the  neat  8.  prov.  of  Chili.  Shape  of  Chlloe,  oblong; 
length,  N.  to  8.,  190  m. ;  average  breadth,  40  m.  Area, 
4*00  sq.  rn.  Pop.  (1839),  with  It*  accompanying  Island*. 
(3,830.  It  Is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  wood,  chiefly 
1  bastard  cedar,  very  durable,  and  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Peru  and  Chill.  There  are  several  good  harbours, 
in  all  of  which  vessel*  of  any  sire  may  anchor  with  the 
greatest  safety ;  and  In  those  of  St.  Carlo*  (the  cap.  In  the 
WE.  nan  of  the  Wand)  and  Castro,  ship*  ride  quite  land- 
locked close  to  the  shore  in  good  holding  ground.  Climate 
healthy,  but  damp;  at  an  average,  ten  month*  of  the  year 
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may  be  called  rainy.  Cold,  however,  1*  not  severe ;  water 
seldom  freezes,  and  a  fall  of  snow  I*  unknown.  Little 
ground  is  cleared  I  the  soil  I*  rich,  though  never  manured  ; 
ll  casuists  at*  dark  mould  and  fine  loam  upon  chalk,  and 
produce*  good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  trues,  espe- 
cially apple*,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  cider,  ate 
Wine  is  prohibited,  and  spirit*  are  rarely  seen.  Tobacco, 
being  a  government  monopoly,  I*  very  dear;  and  Captain 
Rlanckley,  In  1834,  purchased  far  one  pound  of*  it.  "  twelve 
fowls,  three  bags  of  potatoes,  four  dozen  eggs,  and  half  a 
boat  load  of  oysters."  Domestic  animal*  are  largely  reared. 
In  183-2  there  were  100,000  sheep  and  lamb*,  5000  goals, 
8800  black  cattle,  and  6500  horse*.  The  sheep  are  bred 
solely  for  their  wool,  and  are  never  eaten.  The  Island 
sw  arms  with  hogs,  and  the  hams  of  Chlloe  are  celebrated 
In  8.  America.  Poultry  and  Ash  are  very  abundant.  Prin- 
cipal export* — planks  about  260,900,  and  hams  7800  annu- 
ally ;  broom*,  hides,  woollen  cloth*,  4tc  to  the  value  of 
about  25,000  dollar*  a  year.  Between  1827  and  1831.  93 
Chilian  trading  vessel*,  burden  19,693  tons,  and  49  foreign 
vessels,  burden  7751  ltm%  entered  the  |>ort  of  Ban  Carlo*. 
The  archipelago  possesses  about  1500  coasting  vessel*. 
Money  is  here  nearly  unknown,  and  traffic  is  conducted  by 
barter,  or  payment  In  kndkgo.  lea,  sail,  or  Cayenne  pepper 
All  these  articles  are  much  valued,  especially  the  first  for 
dyeing  woollens,  for  the  weaving  of  which  there  Is  a  loon 
In  every  house. 

The  archipelago  sends  one  mem.  to  the  Chilian  1 11111,1  — 
The  whole  cost  of  the  government.  Including  expense*  of 
fortresses,  ate.,  la  no  more  than  from  30.000  to  40.000  dollars 
a  year.  The  |iubllc  revenue  Is  chiefly  derived  from  a  tithe 
on  all  produce,  (raid  in  kind.  There  are  numerous  churches 
and  chapels,  but  few  priests.  In  1839,  there  were  ihirtv- 
one  government  schools  in  the  Island,  with  1370  pupil's. 
The  chief  towns  urv  Sun  Cartas,  which  is  fort i tied  and  has) 
about  3000  lnhab„  Castro,  and  Maullu.  A  good  road,  54  m. 
long.  runs  between  the  two  former  town*.  According  to 
Captain  Blanckley,  the  goldm  age  would  seem  to  be  re- 
vived In  this  part  of  the  world.  "  Murders,"  says  he,  "  rob- 
bery, or  persons  being  In  debt,  arc  never  heard  of ;  drunk- 
enness Is  only  known  or  seen  whan  European  vessels  are 
in  port:  not  a  private  dwelling  In  the  towns  or  country'  hue 
a  lock  on  the  doors."  and  the  prison  is  in  disuse.  The  lo- 
hab.  are  passionately  (bad  of  music  and  dancing.  Chlloe 
was  the  last  possession  held  by  Spain  In  the  Pacific :  it  hue 
belonged  to  Chili  only  recently.  (BUntJUtf  in  Orogr. 
Journal,  lv..  344-381 ;  romagt  of  (Ac  MemUrer  and  Ban 
fit  1  V orm pit.  tet.\ 

CHlL'ir.RN  HILLS,  n  ridge  of  chalk  hills  in  England, 
traversing  the  co.  of  Bucks,  and  reaching  from  Tring.  in  the 
co.  of  Hereford,  to  Goring,  on  the  Thames,  in  Oxford. 
VVendover  hill,  in  Bucks,  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  is 
BOS  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Camden  says  that  these 
hills  were  once  thickly  covered  with  trees,  which  were  a 
receptacle  for  thieves  till  they  were  cleared  by  the  abltot 
of  St.  Albans.  (Gition't  Camdrn,  1..  337.1  An  office,  call- 
ed the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  hundreds,  was  establish- 
ed at  a  remote  period.  Whatever  were  formerly  iu  dalle* 
they  have  long  since  ceased,  and  it  is  now  nominal  only, 
being  kept  up  to  nflbrd  mem*,  of  the  II.  of  C.  an  opportuni- 
ty, by  accepting  It.  of  vacating  their  seats. 

CHIMBORAZO,  one  of  the  highest  *ummits  of  the  An- 
df  v  w  Inch  see. 

CHINA  (EMPIRE  OF),  a  vast  rountrv  of  S.E.  Asia,  be- 
tween lat,  4W0  and  56°  N,  and  long.  70°  and  144°  F..,  in 
form  nearly  square,  being  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by 
those  arms  of  the  Pacific  ocean  known  as  the  gulf  of  Tar- 
tar)-, the  sea  of  Jajmn.  the  Yellow  sea.  the  strait  of  Formo- 
sa, the  Chinese  se*.  m<!  1 1  s  -  -  gull  Torupii'i  .  nu  the  land 
sides  by  Tonquin.  l-nos,  and  Blnueb ;  S.W.  and  W.  by  In- 
dependent Tartnry  ;  and  N..  for  the  Immense  extent  of  :i30tl 
in.,  by  Asiatic  Russia.  Iu  extent  from  the  border*  of  Kok- 
han  and  Budukahan  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  3350  m.,  and 
Its  greatest  width  from  the  frontier*  of  Daouria  N.  to  Ton- 
quin 8..  Is  3100  in  .  enclosing,  altogether,  a  space  of  about 
5.300,000  sq.  in.  Thus  the  Chinese  empire  includes  all  the 
tableland  of  Eastern  Asia — about  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
continent— or  a  Hide  lea*  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  habitable 
globe;  and  contains  within  Its  enormous  area  the  largest 
amount  of  population  and  of  wealth  united  under  one  gov 
eminent  In  the  world.  The  coast  line  has  an  extent  of 
above  3350  m.,  and  the  total  circumference  of  the  empire 
l*  about  12,550  m. ;  but  more  detailed  particulars  of  the  sur- 
rounding possession*  of  China  must  be  sought  In  the  articles 
Asia,  Tiarr,  Mongolia.  Makciu  sia.  Island*  of  Hainas. 
Formosa.  Tcbi'sax,  4tc  .  our  business  in  this  place  being 
entirely  with  China  Proper. 

Cmisa.* — The  area  of  China  Proper  docs  not  exceed  a 
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fourth  part  of  the  whole  empire.  It  U  true  thnt  iu  dlmen  , 
■ions  have  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  it  will  be 
teen  that  our  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  of  China  Proper,  differ*  from  the  calculations  of  prece- 
ding ccogrophors  :  which,  indeed,  widely  disagree  with 
each  i  it  her  .-vo  \,\  v.  In  i.  I  In-  mistakes  of  one  writer  have 
been  copied  by  another.  To  determine  its  extent  seventeen 
linear  measurements  have  been  made  ;  two  upon  native 
mat**,  which  have  been  carefully  compared  with  European 
main,  and  the  result,  in  reference  to  China  Proper,  stands 
thus  :  for  iu  length,  from  N .  to  8.,  1474  m. ;  breadth,  from 
VV.  to  E..  1335  m.  But  these  arc  not  the  longest  straight 
tines  that  may  be  made  to  intersect  IU  surface;  since,  from 
the  N.E.  corner  to  the  frontiers  of  llirmnh,  the  distance  to 
1009  m„  and  from  the  N.VV.  extremity  to  the  Isle  of  Anioy  . 
It  Is  1557  in.  The  entire  area  contains  l ,348,871)  sq.  m.* 
The  coast  Is  upwards  of  2500  m.  In  length,  while  the  Innd 
frontier  occupies  a  space  of  44(10  in.  Thus,  China  Proper 
Is  about  eight  times  the  sice  of  Frame,  .n  il  eleven  time* 
that  of  (treat  Britain  (Staunton).  {Tab.  Oeog.  Chin.  „V«- 
ties;  Ogxlby,  L,  7,  and  Map;  tin  Hulde's  (icnrrnl  and 
Particular  Map* ;  Lord  Macartney's  Do. ;  .irrowsmith's 
.it:..*  ft.  27,  99,  33,  33 ;  Outtlafs  Cktna  Opened,  I.,  91-57.) 

General  ,1spe<t.— Great  Plain.— The  first  object  that  In- 
vites attention  in  the  general  nspeel  of  China  Is  its  Great 
Plain,  which,  occupying  the  N.E.  part  of  the  country.  Is 
above  700  ro.  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from  1 50  to 
near  500  m.  The  entire  area  encloses  no  loss  than  six 
provinces,  and  a  space  of  210,000  sq.  hi-,  being  seven  limes 
greater  than  the  plain  of  Ixmbardy.  It  I*  extremely  popu- 
lous, anil  if  we  might  depend  upon  the  census  of  1813,  no 
fewer  than  170,000,000  "  mouths"— the  Chine."?  expression 
for  s<Kils— are  fed  upon  its  surface  :  The  N.  portion,  bound- 
ed by  the  great  wall.  Is  dry  and  sandy,  and  its  E.  portion, 
bordering  un  the  sea.  and  between  the  two  great  river",  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang  tsr-Klang,  by  which  it  la  Inter 
sected.  Is  low,  swampy,  and  studded  with  lakes.  Hut.  not- 
withstanding these  deductions.  It  mny  be  said  to  be.  on  the 
whole,  extremely  fertile.  It  has  few  trees  but  la  every- 
where well  watered ;  Is  cultivated  w  iih  the  utmost  rare, 
and  produce*  vial  quantities  of  tire,  with  cotton,  wheal,  Ik. 

Mountains  and  Hill*. — The  mountainous  and  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  China  coinprlno  about  half  Its  area.    A  portion  of 
the  great  mountain  system  of  E.  Asia  entering  this  country 
at  its  N.VV.  and  P.YV.  frontiers,  subsides,  previously  to  its 
termination  near  the  sen  coast,  into  low  hills ;  «o  that,  tra- 
cing their  omst  backward  from  E.  to  W.,  they  gradually 
ascend  in  terraces  or  slopes,  nnd  uivc  to  the  8.  and  VV.  dis- 
tricts a  mountainous,  ana  to  the  E.  divisions  n  hilly  charac- 
ter.   N.W.,  at  about  34=>  N.  lat..  and  102=  E.  long.,  the 
great  Pe  ling  range,  which  has  already  traversed  n  portion 
of  Tibet  from  VV.  to  E.,  Is  Jtitoed  bv  the  Vun-llng  chain, 
which,  entering  China  at  nboul  31°  N.  lat.,  and  10P  E. 
long.,  descends  southward  nearly  to  the  pmv.  of  Vun  nan. 
These  mountains  form  the  easternmost  edge  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  E.  Asia,  are  snow-rapped,  nnd  inace*»iblc  to 
the  natives:  being  actually  left  blank  in  the  Chlne.se  maps. 
(Davis,  L,  131.)    Another  ridge.  Joining  the  Pe-llng  at  the 
same  point,  lakes  an  opposite  or  N.N.E.  direction,  nnd  en- 
tering the  empire  in  the  prov.  of  8  he  d -sc.  reaches  nearly 
to  110°  of  E.  long.   Another  arm  of  the  Pe-llng— the  Ta- 
pa-llng  chain  —  Intersects  the  country  from  VV.  to  E.  to 
about  115°  E.  long. ;  the  Pe-llng  Itself  confirming  in  its  for- 
mer course,  civ,-  out  various  brnnrlie.  winch  trover*)  the 
central  provinces.   The  other  mountain  chains  Join  the  stu- 
pendous Himalaya  ridges,  and  enter  the  country  at  Its 
&.VV.  extremity  In  the  province  of  Yun  nan,  from  whose 
high  table-land*  the  most  extensive  Chinese  ranges  rise. 
The  Yun-Ung,  the  most  southerly  of  those  chains,  runs 
nearly  E.  Into  the  prov.  of  Qunng-lting.    Hut  by  far  the 
moat  important  mountain  range  is  the  Nnn-llug.  which, 
branching  off  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  Vun  nan  high- 
lands, runs  eastward  to  within  150  m.  of  Canton ;  it  then 
inclines  to  the  N.E.  to  its  termination  near  Die  harbour  of 
Nlng  po;  having  given  out  many  branches,  some  of  the 
mountains  belonging  to  which  rise  above  the  snow  line. 
(Maeartneu't  Embassy,  p.  207.  246.  259;  Barrow,  II..  241  ; 
IlL,  2D,  122;  Malte-Brmn,  11,  554,  555 ;  Davis,  p.  130,  131.; 
Most  of  the  mountains  here  enumerated  end  In  low  hills  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  consequently  comprise  the 
hilly  districts.  These  are  the  most  picturesque  portions  of 

»m».  Hi*  Chios**-  all  ihnr*  -l<ra  Tlning  Jin.  ihsl  k,  men  of  TaWsf, 
law  Ktaynik.  Manim  kVut.f,  a  fjbw,  liu,  f '>?ro  ) 
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China ;  and,  being  covered  with  noble  forests,  crowned  with 
pagoda*,  and  with  cities  along  their  sides,  give  to  the  coun- 
try a  magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture. 

Ka  rri  and  l*kts. — It  is  to  her  mighty  rivers  that  China 
Is  chiefly  indebted  for  that  fertility  which  Is  at  once  the 
source  of  her  riches  and  of  her  vast  |iopiilniion.   The  Ho 
ang  IU.  or  Yellow  river,  ami  the  Yang-tse-Kianf,  or  "  foci 
of  the  Ocean,"  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers.  "These 
two  great  streams,  simitar  both  in  rise  nnd  destination,  de 
sceml  with  repiditv  from  the  great  table-lands  of  central 
Asia,  nnd  each  of  liu  in  meets  a  branch  of  mountains  which 
force*  It  to  describe  an  immense  circuit,  the  Hoang  ho  to 
the  N.  and  the  Vang  tsc-Kinng  to  the  8.    Separated  try  an 
interval  of  11IKI  in.,  the  one  seems  Inclined  in  ilirect  rt-ell 
to  the  tropical  seas,  while  the  other  wanders  off  among  the 
Icy  deserts  of  Mongolia.    Suddenly  recalled,  a«  if  by  a  roc 
ol lection  nf  their  early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  nn 
other  like  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  ancient  Mesopota- 
mia ;  where,  being  almost  conjoined  by  lakes  and  canals, 
they  terminate,  within  n  mutual  distance  of  110  in  their 
mnjestic  nnd  immense  course."    (Malts- Brnn.  ii.,  556.' 
The  waters  ot  the  lli wins -ho  brine  down  from  its  sources 
large  quantities  of  yellow  clay,  which  not  only  tinge  them 
with  thnt  colour,  but  supply  the  banks  with  alluvial  soil. 
Large  deposites  of  this  clay  are  constantly  being  made  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  so  that  the  depth  of  the  Yel- 
low sen  has  senxlbly  diminished.    The  Yang-lse-Kiang  Is. 
however,  the  |iride  of  China.    It  is  the  chief  artery  of  the 
country,  ami  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia 
This  stream  is  nlso  benvlly  chnrged  with  alluvium,  fur  at 
lis  exit  Into  the  sea — near  which  It  is  from  15  to  2V  m. 
broad — continued  deposites  have  formed  the  Isl.  of  Tsung- 
tnlng.  besides  numerous  banks.   The  tributaries  received 
Into  this  river  during  its  course,  which  Is  about  2300  in.,  art 
innumerable :  and,  with  the  canals,  connect  If  with  the 
whole  empire.   Both  lite  rivers^  especially  the  Hoang-ho. 
which  has  a  very  rapid,  course,  occasionally  overflow  their 
banks,  .and.  rn  spite  of  many  strong  artificial  mounds,  cause 
the  most  destructive  ifuindutlons.   The  river  next  in  Impor 
taoce  is  ilia  'Ends?  or  Yun-llnng  river,  which  flows  N.K 
till  it  Joins  the  I'eiho.  or  Pekin  river:  the  latter  rises  In  the 
mourn. on--  N.VV.  of  Pekln.  near  which  city  It  becomes  dkt- 
ixnble  for  bo  its ;  and  is.  during  the  rest  of  Its  course,  the 
mtMl  papulous  stream  of  n  country  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  natives  live  upon  the  water  In  Junks  :  their  united 
waters  flow  into  the  sea  In  the  moNt  VV.  angle  of  the  Pe- 
che-lee  gulf.    The  Ta-si-Klang,  Choo-Ktang.  or  Canton 
river,  rising  iu  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  takes  an  E  course  to 
live  plains  of  Canton,  nnd,  having  received  the  Pe-kl-ang. 
the  Tn-ho,  and  other  smaller  streams,  forms  an  rstuarr 
known  as  the  Bocca Tigris,  by  which  It  is  finally  discharged 
into  the  China  sen,  after  a  course  of  000  m    There  are  a 
vast  number  of  other  rivers,  some  of  which  fall  Into  the 
sea,  and  others  into  the  great  lakes.   The  Brahmaputra. 
Imwaddy,  Thalucn.  Meanm,  Ate.,  have  their  sources  In  the 
S.VV.  pnrts  of  China.    (Jour.  R.  Utagr.  Sae^  ill.,  305 ;  Lind- 
say's t'opage  in  tar  Lord  jlmAerst,  peas. ;  Out ilafs  Voyage. 
passim;  China  Opened,  I.  29.  and  61-168;  Malte  Brun,  U .. 
535-557.) 

The  principal  lake  In  China  Is  the  Tunting  hoo,  220  m. 
in  circ.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many  considerable  rivers, 
and  furnishes  an  important  affluent  to  the  Yartg-tse-Klnng. 
which  passes  near  its  N.  extremity.  After  a  farther  course 
of  between  SO0  and  300  m..  this  great  river  receives  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Po-  Ynng-hoo  lake,  which  also  la  of 
great  dimensions,  nnd  Is  the  recipient  of  mnny  considerable 
stream*.  This  lake  Is  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  finely 
wooded  hills.  Indeed,  lis  scenery  to  so  much  admired  that 
Its  shores  are  the  favourite  spot  where  Chinese  poets  muse 
nnd  write  their  versified  prose.  It  to,  however,  subject  to 
sudden  tempests,  w  hich  render  its  navigation  dangerous. 
The  environs  of  Tai -hoo  lake,  near  the  E. coast,  lat.  31°  N., 
loog.  120°  U..  are  even  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
Pb-vang.  having  gained  the  name  of  the  "Chinese  Area 
dla.  The  Hong-tse-hon,  being  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  (irnnd  r.annl  with  the  Yellow  river.  Is  much  frequent 
e>l  on  account  of  its  ndvantageous  position.  All  the  lakes,  in 
fact,  furnish  Intermedin  of  communirntlon.  and  are  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  fish.  China  contains  several  smaller 
lakes,  but  the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  great  proportion  nf 
her  vast  surface.  (Cain*  Opened.  L  31 ;  Barrow,  II.,  3P7 
3UI  ;  ill.,  12.) 

Oust.— The  rnnst  of  China  has  yet  to  be  described,  'f 
niir  -tat'  incut  Ik-  c  irnct,  that  the  s(  a  coast  estiuids  f>r 
2300  in.,  there  Is  only  one  mile  of  const  to  every  539  m.  of 
territory  ;  but  internal  nnvtgatlnn  Is  carried  on  so  extensive- 
ly that  this  deficiency  has  no  ill  effect  upon  Chinese  com 
merre.  Comnieneing  at  the  N.E.,  the  const  opposite  Corea 
Is  bold  and  rocky,  but  on  approaching  the  gulf  of  Pe-che- 
lee,  presents  a  low  and  sandy  shore,  scarcely  perceptible 
from  the  sea.  The  bar  formed  In  this  hay,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pel-hn,  makes  its  bed  inconveniently  narrow,  and, 
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when  the  8.  wind*  blow,  the  whole  adjacent  country  Is 
1  lo  a  (treat  extent.   The  coast  of  the  Shantung 
•ia  ami 


.  is  bold  ami  rocky,  bo  indented  as  to  afford  excel 
Dl  harbours ;  but.  once  rounded,  the  low,  swampy  charac- 
ter of  roast  Is  again  presented  as  far  Dl  the  Tehusnn 
Meantime,  the  two  great  rivers  have  brought 
their  immense  deposits  from  the  interior,  which  give 
Us  name  to  the  Yellow  sea.  The  mad  Is  so  thick  as  to 
retard  the  head  way.  and  affect  the  steering  of  ships;  and 
this  great  gulf  will.  iu  proces*  of  time.  l»ecome  a  vast  allu- 
vial district,  like  Bengal  and  Egypt.  "The  present  Incli- 
nation of  the  bottom  is  about  a  foot  In  a  geographical  mile, 
or  somewhat  less  than  1  in  5000;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  bottom  of  the  Yellow  sea,  as  it  rises,  will  likewise  grad- 
ually approximate  to  a  horizontal  plain."  {Hair*  Vou- 
ajgt*,  I-,  27.)  This  sea  Is  nearly  surrounded  with  Islands. 
The  coast  down  to  the  strait  of  Formosa  continues  low, 
and,  except  where  it  faces  the  Tchosan  Islands,  and  in  the 
province  of  Pokien.  Is  but  little  indented.  The  strait  itself 
abounds  with  headlands,  and  is  also  so  thickly  studded 
with  Island*  which  nre  but  imperfectly  notified  even  in 
the  best  charts,  that  navigation  is.  l>y  Captain  Hall's  ac- 
count, "exceedingly  Irvine  to  the  nerves.''  The  Uuang- 
tong  shore  is  bold  ami  high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the 
numerous  bays  ami  harbour*.  A  narrow  peninsula  Is  thrust 
out  far  Into  the  sett  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Quang-tong, 
and  forms,  with  the  island  of  Hainan,  a  narrow  channel, 
which  is  shoal,  full  of  snnd  banks  and  rocks,  so  that  even 
the  native  flat-bottomed  junks  nre  exposed  to  great  dangers. 
The  rest  of  the  shore  Is  washed  by  the  Tonquln  gulf, 
which  Is  studded  with  small  islam)*.  'Half*  1'oyagrn, 
l*2mo  edit,  U  3M6;  OutilaJT*  Voyage,  passim;  Ltnd- 

taf'r  f'oy^i'r  :  Journal  tieog.,  $06..  111.,  '287-310.) 

Public  Works — .itprrt  of  t'ttir*  and  Town* — An  amount 
of  human  labour,  jwobably  unmatched  by  any  other  nation 
tn  the  world  except  ancient  Egypt,  has  been  expended  on 
Hie  puoite  work*  of  China,  by  which  the  natural  aspect  of 
the  country  has  been  materinlly  vnrled.  The  first  and  most 
stupendous  of  these  is  the  great  wall,  built  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  protect  China  from  Tar- 
tar incursions.  It  extend*  along  the  whole  X.  frontier  from 
the  gulf  of  I.cxiong.  in  VXP.  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
empire,  in  about  990  K.  long.,  and  40°  N.  lot  being,  Inclu- 
ding it»  \mi  ili  il'-.  about  1230  m  .In  length:  it  is  carried  over 
tlx'  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  through  thedeeprst  val- 
leys, rind  continui-il  by  bridges  over  rivers.  Its  height  va- 
ries from  15  to  30  feet  It  is  15  ft.  across  at  the  top  ;  and, 
it  short  intervals,  square  towers  are  erected,  some  of  them 
17  ft.  high.  The  wall  is  composed  of  earth  faced  with  ma 
•onry.  the  top  or  platform  being  paved  with  square  tiles. 
It  is  now  In  n  stale  of  decay,  being  no  longer  required,  since 
the  union  of  the  Tartar  with  the  Chinese  territory,  for  Its 
original  purpose.    (Dan's,  1..  136;  Beir*  Travtl*.\\.,  88.) 

The  GrttU  C*nal  commences  at  Hang  tchou.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tchlng  tang  chiang  river.  In  about  300  ST 
laL,  and  1190  45'  g.  long.,  and,  extending  N.,  unites  fir* 
with  the  Yang  Ue-K  long,  and  then  with  the  Hoang-ho.  ter- 
minating at  Lin-tclng,  on  th*>  Eu  ho  river,  in  about  37©  N. 
Int.  and  1  HP  E.  long.  The  direct  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  canal  Is  about  512  m..  but.  Including  Its 
beads.  It  Is  above  650  m.  in  length ;  and  as  the  Eu-ho, 
which  Is  a  navigable  river,  unites  with  the  Pel-ho  also  nsJr- 
igahlc,  an  internal  water  communication  is  thus  established 
between  Hang  tchou  and  Pekin,  across  10°  of  lat.  And  by 
the  junction  of  smaller  canals  and  numerous  rivers,  the 
Great  Canal  not  only  assists  In  the  irrigation  of  Immense 
tracts  of  land,  hut  affords  a  ready  means  for  conveying  its 
produce  tu  all  part*  of  the  empire.  Out,  apart  from  its  util- 
ity, the  Great  Canal  does  not  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art. 
A  vast  amount  of  labour  has,  however,  been  exnendi-d  u|»on 
.1:  for.  though  It  mostly  passes  throuih  a  flat  country,  and 
winds  about  to  preserve  iu  level,  iu  bed  is  In  pans  cut  down 
to  a  considerable  depth,  while  In  other  parts  It  is  carried 
over  extensive  hollows,  lakes,  &.c,  on  vast  mounds  of  earth 
xnd  stone.  (Burrow,  511.)  The  sluices,  which  keep  lu 
waters  at  Uie  necessary  level,  are  all  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion. In  the  public  road*,  and  where  rugged  sleeps  are  only 
accessible  bv  means  of  laboriously-formed  pa*»e»,  Chinese 
industry  U  fully  apparent.  Three  mountain  paths  traverse 
the  Nan-ling ;  one,  X.  of  Canton,  Is  estimated  by  Sir  G. 
Staunton  to  rise  8000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  yet  vast  quantities 
of  goods  axe  conveyed  over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the 
Interior  by  cooli**  or  porters.  The  obstacles  to  eommunka- 
>n  presented  by  the  Pe-llng  and  I  v  pa-ling  ranges  are 
^really  diminished  by  an  artificial  road  sometimes  conduct- 
•d  over  yawning  clefts  by  arches.  In  other  plnces  deeply 


hrongh  high 
tn.  In  " 


altogether  for  150 
fdlent  between  any 


two  ports  of  China,  no  natural  impedimenU  are  too  gigan- 
iir.  no  labour  or  expense  too  great,  to  overcome  them. 
The  following  summary  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ulcs  and  towns  of  China  Is  supplied  by  Guulaff:  "The 
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ighu  more  in  artificial  landscapes  laid 
pass,  than  In  an  extensive  jnrk  or  a 
ity  is  studied  in  preference  to  pleasure, 
urnl  scenery  is  in  many  purts  of  China 
ly  pans  or  the  world.  Mountains,  crags. 


districts  on  the  sea-coast  ore  generally  the  oert  inhabited 
and  the  richest;  the  tracu  along  the  Yang  Ue-Kiang  the 
most  fertile.  Large  and  flourishing  cities  are  found  only 
where  a  ready  water  communication  With  other  parts  of 
the  empire  can  be  carried  on.  The  greatest  sameness  ex- 
ists in  all  the  cities.  In  the  larger  ones  are  a  few  well-pa- 
ved  streets,  lined  with  shops ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tht 
streets  are  very  narrow,  extremely  filthy,  nnd  planted  with 
mere  hovels.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much  larger 
than  the  cities  tliemselves ;  and  It  Is  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary to  see  an  immense  walled  spnee  without  any  houses, 
where  formerly  a  city  stood.  Villages  and  hamleu  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  at  a  dUtance ;  but  on  entering  them 
one  sees  nothing  but  a  heap  of  houses  irregularly  thrown 
together,  the  outside  fair  to  behold,  but  the  inside  without 
furniture  or  comforts,  and  more  filthy  even  than  n  stable. 
This  docs  not  apply  to  one  district  only,  but  it  is  common 
to  most.  Although  the  fields  and  gardens  are  beautifully 
laid  out,  there  yet  appears  in  them  little  attention  either  to 
elegance  or  pleasure.  The  gardens  nre  very  few ;  and  a 
Chinese  grandee  delighu  more  in  artificial  landscapes 
oat  in  n  small  corny 
flower  garden.  Utllii. 

The  grandeur  of  natural  scenery  i«  in  many  | 
as  striking  as  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mountains.  1 
rivulets,  and  valleys,  both  picturesque  ami  romantic,  are 
found  in  inort  provinces.  Commanding  situations  nre  cho- 
sen for  temples,  the  haunts  of  superstition  and  Idolatry. 
These  serve  likewise  for  1  orru-.  »t.igcs,  public  halls,  and 
gambling-houses.  The  building  of  houses  is  regulated  bv 
law;  none  Is  allowed  to  exceed  a  cert  tin  dimension.  Pub- 
lic halls  have  little  to  recommend  them  .  the  Chinese  were 
never  great  architects  ;  they  understiNsI  die  building  of 
dwelling  houses,  but  not  of  palaces."  (China  Opened,  i^  57, 

.v.. 

Climatr. — Connected  with  this  subject  there  are  some  sin- 
gular circumstances.  Situated  lietween  th.-  iJOth  and  42d 
degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  most  I',  long,  oi  anv  part  of  the 
Old  World,  the  temperature  of  China  i-  very-  low  for  iu 
geographical  position.  Its  climate  may  also  be  said  to  be 
one  of  trireme* ;  and  while  at  Pckln.  which  Is  nearly  10 
farther  S.  than  Naples,  the  mean  temperature  is  that  of 
Brittany,  the  scorching  beau  of  summer  are  greater  than  at 
Calm,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  Cpsal .'  But  In  so 
extensive  a  territory  there  are  necessarily  many  variations. 
The  \V.  district-  are  much  Influenced  by  the  odds  diffused 
by  the  mountain". while  the  climate  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces is  modified  by  the  sea.  At  Canton,  which  Is  under 
the  tropic  the  hent  during  July,  August,  and  SepU'mher,  Is 
exclusive,  then  occur  those  frightful  tornadoes,  called  ty- 
phoons, spreading  devastation  In  their  course,  which,  howev- 
er, do  not  extend  far  lieyond  Canton.  At  the  breaking  up 
of  these  hurricane*,  the  transitions  from  the  heat  or  day  to 
cold  and  foggv  night*  are  more  violent  arid  sudden  than  iu 
any  other  part  of  th«  globe.  The  X.  winds  set  in  about 
November,  and  bring  with  them  cold  as  tntenv  as  the  pre- 
ceding heats.  The  mean  temperature  of  Canton  is  7fP 
Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  interior  l»  not.  however,  with 
few  exceptions,  *>  extreme,  particularly  towards  the  N.  fron- 
tier, where  the  summer"  are  genial ;  anil,  though  the  win- 
ter be  cold,  it  is  dry.  and  does  not  check  the  growth  of 
fruit ;  but  the  north  winds  bring  clouds  of  white  nnd, 
which  afflict  the  natives  with  ophthalmia.  The  W.  fron- 
tier dlstricu  of  Vim  nan  and  •Stt-thmtn  are  said  to  be  on 
healthy,  and  are  selected  as  places  of  banishment  for  Chi 
nese  convicts.  The  central  provinces  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  already  named.  There  the  climate  ex- 
hlblu  a  happy  medium  between  the  rigour  of  the  N.  re 
gions  and  the  enervating  heats  and  sudden  colds  of  the  8. 
The  Kiang-se  is  the  most  favoured  In  this  respect.  The 
fall  of  rain  in  China  varies  considerably  in  different  years. 
Humboldt  states— without  naming  on  what  authority— that 
the  average  quantity  per  ann.  is  70  in. ;  though  it  has  been 
known  to  exceed  90.  Many  violent  earthquakes  havo  been 
felt  In  China.  (MalU-Brun,  art.  China  ;  China  Opened,  1.. 
31,  60.  90.  102,  163,  183;  Tht  tan  qui  in  China,  by  C.  T. 
Downing,  Eat.,  I.,  191,  193  ;  LptW*  Geology,  (L,  50.  stc.) 

Population. — China  has  long  been  very  generally  believ- 
ed to  be  the  most  densely  peopled  country  of  any  consider 
able  extent  In  the  world.  The  Jesuit  Semedo,  writing  In 
1645,  remarks,  that,  after  living  iu  the  country  22  years,  he 
was  no  less  surprised  on  leaving  than  00  his  first  arrival, 
at  the  Immense  number  of  persons  he  met  with,  not  onlv 
In  the  town*  and  cities,  but  on  the  highways,  "  where,'' 


says  he,  "  there  Is  at  all 
lytohe 


as  large  a  crowd  as  is  usual 


ted  the  pop.  in  1743  at  about  143400,(100.  which,  adding  for 

tied,  may  lie  carried  to  about 


that  he  had  omitted,  may  1 
150,000,000  ;  and.  In  1792,  Lord  Macartney  w  as  Informed  by 
a  mandarin,  "a  plain,  unaffected,  honest  man,"  whose 
Is  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  authority  of  4 
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ficial  documents,  that  the  pop.  wiu  333,000,000,  and  later 
account*  carry  it  up  to  above  360,000,000! 

We  confess,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  thnt 
of  Amioi,  these  statement*  appear  to  u»  to  be  altogether 
Incredible,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  hove  no  certain  In- 
formation as  ki  the  pop.  of  China.  According  to  the  state- 
ment* in  Chinese  official  works,  the  pop.  of  the  empire 
amounted,  in  1393.  to  60.545.000 ;  and  in  1578  to  60.09^000. 
It  U  supposed  to  have  continued  at  or  about  this  amount 
(111  the  Tartar  conquest  in  1644,  a  year  before  trie  publica- 
tion of  Setuedo's  work.*  But  it  appears  from  an  imperial 
proclamation  quoted  in  the  Ckinsst  Iteytiterf.  issued  in 
ITVi  and  said  to  be  founded  on  official  data,  that  the  pop. 
had  been  reduced  la  1711  to  28,605.716!  (vol.  l„  P  3M ; 
Canto*,  1833.)  This  extraordinary  diminution  is  attempted 
to  be  explained  in  the  work  now  referred  to,  by  the  mortal- 
ity occasioned  by  the  long  and  bloody  wars  that  accompa- 
nied the  establishment  at  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  by  the  fact 
of  some  of  the  provs.  in  the  H.  not  having  been  fully  sub 
dued  w  hen  this  census  was  taken  ;  and  by  the  circumstance 
of  a  poll-tax  being  then  imposed,  which  made  it  for  the  In- 
terest of  individuals  to  escape  being  enrolled  in  the  census. 
Now,  admitting  the  force  of  some  of  these  statements, 
though  we  believe  them  to  be  greatly  overstated,  and  al- 
lowing that  but  for  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Tartar  con- 
quest, and  the  imperfectly  subdued  state  of  parts  of  the 
country,  a  correct  census  taken  in  1711  would  have  given 
a  pop.  of  GO  or  70  mil  lions  ;  still,  we  ask,  can  it  be  credited 
that  the  pop.  should  have  increased  from  even  that  amount 
In  1711,  to  above  300.000.ou0  In  1793 1  Had  China  been  a 
uew  country,  or  hrul  the  Tartar*,  by  whom  she  was  over- 
run in  the  17th  century,  been  distinguished  by  their  superi- 
or intelligence  and  industry,  an  Increase  of  this  sort  might 
have  been  possible.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  Is  the  fact 
China  has  been  settled  and  civilized  for  many  centuries; 
the  great  works  undertaken  and  completed  by  her  Inhabi- 
tants at  a  very  remote  period,  show  that  she  had  then  been 

Sretty  thickly  peopled;  and  it  Is  admitted  on  all  hands 
lat  In  China  the  arts  have  been  for  ages  In  a  nearly 
stationary  state.  The  Tartars  imparted  to  her  little  that 
was  new.  They  were,  in  truth,  mere  roving  herdsmen  ; 
and  though  they  might  have  given  the  Chinese  some  in- 
struction in  predatory  warfare,  they  could  communicate  to 
them  no  useful  art,  science,  or  invention.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  contend  either  that  the  former  official  ac- 
counts of  the  |M>p.  must  have  been  grossly  underrated,  or 
that  the  later  ones  must  be  grossly  exaggerated.  But  sup- 
puriag  that  the  pop.  really  amounted  to  130.000.000  about 
1720.  is  It  credible  thai  it  should  have  exceeded  330.000.000 
In  ITOi.  and  3&2,<M7,00O  In  1813 1  It  would  require  the  beat 
possible  evidence  to  make  any  reasonable  person  believe 
what  in  so  directly  at  variance  with  all  U>e  best  established 
principles  :  and  no  such  evidence  has  been,  or,  we  believe, 
can  be,  given  with  respect  to  the  alleged  Increase  of  pop.  in 
China.  Whether  the  empire  could  support  the  pop.  that 
has  been  ascribed  to  It  la  a  question  on  which  It  Is  need- 
les* now  to  enter.  We  believe,  however,  with  M.  De 
Guignc*.  that  the  fertility  of  the  country  has  been  greatly 
overt  a  ted ;  but  whether  thnt  be  so  or  not,  we  submit  that 
the  rate  of  increase  exhibited  by  the  censuses  Is  such  aa 
could  have  been  realized  only  In  an  unoccupied  and  very 
fertile  country,  colonized  by  a  people  fur  advanced  in  the 
arts  ;  and  that  It  Is  all  but  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  should 
be  realized  In  an  old  settled  country,  with  stationary  arts 
like  China.  (For  a  farther  discussion  of  this  subject,  see 
the  excellent  work  of  Dc  Guignes,  forages  a  Vtktng.  *>e., 
111.,  55-*.) 

A  glance  at  the  ensuing  table  must  satisfy  everybody  that 
the  account  of  the  pop.  furnished  to  Lord  Macartney,  In 
1792.  and  the  census  of  1813  cannot  both  be  accurate.  The 
last  shows  on  excess  over  the  former  of  294  millions  in  the 
aggregate  .  Imt  it  would  apt*  ar  that  in  the  mnjority  of  the 
provinces  there  has  been  no  Increase  |  but.  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  diminution  in  some  instances,  of  nearly  a  kaif\  It 
may,  however,  be  confidently  affirmed  thnt  no  such  dimi- 
nution tins  taken  place  ;  and  consequently  that  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Macartney's  "honest"  informant  1*  complete- 
ly erroneous ;  or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  both  it  and 
the  census  are  in  this  predicament. 

Hut  the  census  for  1813  adds  an  additional  sum  of  1.413.983 
mouths  for  the  pop.  of  Shlng-king,  Keih  tin.  Turfan,  Lob- 
nor,  and  Formosa  ;  and  188.326  families  for  those  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor ;  nnd  supposing  the  latter  to 
con-i-i  of  4  mouths  each,  the  total  pop.,  according  to  the 
census  of  that  year,  will  be  302,447,183. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  area  of  the  different  provs. 
as  given  by  Lord  Macartney,  and  their  pop.  as  given  by 
Anilot  In  1743,  by  Lord  Macartney  in  1793,  and  by  the  offi- 
cial returns  in  1813. 
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/■•"• :/  Wmrt'ru.- Though  the  geography  of  the  world  be 
not  much  studied  in  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  the  more  mi- 
nute details  of  local  topography  are  nowhere  better  under- 
stood. The  survey  of  the  Jesuits,  mode  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Kang-hc,  is  said  to  be  very  correct ;  and  every  dis- 
trict of  any  importance  has  since  found  a  geographer,  who. 
describes  it.  If  not  so  scientifically  as  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries, with  the  utmost  minuteness,  so  that,  with  little  diffi- 
culty, a  library  of  3000  volumes  might  be  collected  treating 
exclusively  of  Chinese  geography.  Nothing  can  be  more 
systematic  than  the  mnnner  in  which  the  whole  empire  kt 
divided.  Bach  pro  v.  ta  portioned  otf  into  provincial  dis- 
tricts ;  while  the  towns  and  cities  are  divided  into  the  lat 
class  (/«•)  3d  class  (.ukoo).  and  3d  class  (hhl,  Formerly 
China  I  ^per  consisted  of  15  provs.;  but  in  Keen- Lung's 
time  the  targest  were  bisected,  and  there  are  now  18. 

Asrt*  ■n*  Prtviucti. — I.  Pe-che-lee  (the  independent)  it 
subdivid.  d  Into  16  districts,  the  most  W.  of  which  are  very 
ii.it :  the  central  ones  somewhat  billy  ;  while  those  on  the 
sea-coast  along  the  Pc^he-lee  gulf,  are  low  and  marshy. 
Pckin,  the  metropolis  of  Northern  China  and  residence  of 
the  court  Is  situated  in  this  pruv.,  about  60  m.  from  the  great 
wall,  and  100  m.  from  the  sea.  The  Pei-ho  flows  through 
Pe-che-lee  disemboguing  at  the  small  sen-port  of  Takoo. 
The  chief  ports  are  Tong  choo  and  Teln-slng.  It  is  a  ca- 
rious fart,  and  one  which  doe*  not  square  well  with  the 
popular  notions  of  absenteeism,  that,  despite  the  residence 
of  the  court,  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  probably  more 
depressed  in  this  than  in  any  other  prov.  ( Bmrrtw,  495.) 
3.  Hhan-se,  or  Chan-se  (west  of  the  mountains;  is  divided 
from  Mongolia  by  the  great  wall,  a  branch  of  which  (the 
Inner  great  wall)  separates  Its  E.  limit  from  Pe-che-lee.  It 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  most  early  occupied  part  of  China. 
Its  mountainous  portions  are  not,  however,  habitable,  and 
many  other  localities  afford  but  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Hence  II  has  no  large  or  remarkable  cities.  3.  Shen-se  or 
Chen-se  (west  of  the  pass)  is  also  separated  from  the  Mon- 
golian border*  by  the  great  wall,  which  in  this  place  is  kept 
in  good  repair.  The  mountains  In  this  prov.,  which  are 
more  rugged  than  high,  contain  gold  mines,  but  these  are 
not  allowed  to  be  worked,  lest  the  attention  of  the  people 
should  be  withdrawn  from  agriculture.  The  valleys  through 
which  the  llei-ho  and  the  Han  Kiang  run  arc  fertile  In 
millet  wheat,  and  pulse,  but  are  loo  dry  to  produce  much 
rice.  Swarms  of  locusts  frequently  appear  In  Hhen-se,  de- 
stroying the  harvest  and  converting  smiling  valleys  into 
wastes.  The  chief  town  is  Se-gnn-ioo,  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  empire.  4.  Kan-suh  (voluntary  awe)  and  Sben-ae, 
formerly  united,  made  one  large  prov.,  extending  over  a 
space  of  154,008  sq.  m.  Kan-suh  consists  principally  of  ■ 
narrow  neck  of  land  thrust  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  great 
Slobl  desert :  hence  the  soil  is  cold  and  barren.  Kan-suh 
forms  the  N.W.  limit  of  China,  the  great  wall  ending  at 
Hhwang  laa. 

Ctntral  Province. — 5.  Honan  (south  of  the  river)  is  one 
of  the  must  fertile  provinces  of  the  great  plain,  and  is  called 
the  garden  of  China.  Hhen-se,  Pe-che-le,  and  a  part  of 
Shan  tung  join  its  N.  boundary,  while  branches  of  the  Pe- 
ling  enclose  it  to  the  W.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river, 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N  boundary,  and  Intersect* 
the  finest  parts  of  the  prov.  6.  Kiang  se  (west  of  the  rm  r1 
has  its  boundaries  well  defined  by  the  Nan-ting  range  and 
It*  branches,  which  surround  it  on  three  aides,  the  W.,  8. 
nnd  E.  It*  N.  part  contains  the  great  Poo- Yang  lake,  and 
It*  contiguous  manhos,  said  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  be  the  sink 
of  China.  It  has,  however,  many  well-cultivated  valleys. 
In  which  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  are  tirodured.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactures,  among  which  must  not 
be  forgotten  the  China-ware,  so  hhrhly  esteemed  all  over 
the  world,  till  European  Imitators  exceeded  the  original 
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manufacture  In  beauty  and  cheopnesa.  Brill,  however,  no 
fewer  than  a  million  persons  are  tald  to  be  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  this  manufacture,  which  1*  chiefly  carried  on  at 
the  capital  Klnf -Ic-ehin.  Here  500  furnaces  arc  constant 
ly  burning.  7.  Hoo-plh  (north  <m*  the  liver),  and,  8.  Hoo- 
nan  (south  of  tbe  river),  form  the  ancient  prov.  of  lino- 
Hwang,  div  ided  into  two  part*  by  the  Yang  tn-Kiang.  The 
former  is  divided  into  eleven  and  the  latter  into  thirteen 
district*  the  whole  covering  an  area  of  144.770  aq.  miles. 
Both  provs.  are  extremely  fertile,  and  the  capital  of  lloo- 
pth  yields  to  few  cities  of  the  cui|wre  in  extent  and  pros- 
perity. The  tea  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  the  buinhoo-papnr  manufactured  within  its 
walls  is  extensively  exported.  This  city  Is  coiled  VVoo- 
chang-foo.  Hoo  nan  bears  a  gTcat  resemblance  to  the  Hoo- 
tinn  prov.,  but  Is  richer  In  miueral*.  A  very  active  trade  is 
car  nr.:  on,  on  both  hanks  of  the  Yang  t*e  Klang.  Hno-pth 
and  Hoo  nan  are  bnlh  within  the  great  plain.  0.  Kwi- 
chow  has  been  designated  the  Switzerland  of  China,  being 
traversed  by  the  highest  portion  of  the  Nan  king  range.  To 
the  8.  it  is  peopled  by  wild  nnd  Intractable  Highlanders 
{Meaou  tie),  who,  though  in  tlie  centre  of  the  empire,  pre 
serve  their  independence,  and  frequently  make  predatory 
descents  on  the  adjoining  pnivlnc.es.  hwi-chow  has  no 
large  towns,  but  several  fortresses. 

Afarifimc  ana*  Southern  Provinces.— \Q.  Shan  tung  (east 
of  the  mountains)  Is  partly  In  the  great  plain,  and  partly 
consists  of  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  i  ellow  sen :  8.  of 
Pe-che  le,  and  N.E.  of  Mo-nan.    Its  VV.  part  1«  traversed  by 
the  Great  Canal,  but  the  country  Is  poor,  and  the  climate, 
though  bracing,  bleak.    There  are.  however,  some  valu- 
able coal  mines,  which  supply  the  whole  empire  with  that 
article.  The  coast  Is  bold,  and  aflbrds  good  shelter.  Tbe 
principal  port  is  Tong  -cheou  foo.    11  and  12.  The  Kiang- 
aoo  (river  Boo)  and  Gan-hwoy  (Axed  excellence)  prov. 
were  once  united  under  the  name  of  Klaog-nang.  The 
two  great  rivers,  the  lloang-ho  and  Yang  Ue  Kiang,  cross 
both  districts,  and  fall  into  the  sea  2°  apart,  formit  g  the 
Chinese  delta.   (Jan  hway  has  thirteen  districts,  a  J  the 
Klang-soo  eleven  ;  their  united  extent  being      961  sq.  m. 
*  If  we  consider,"  remarks Gutzlnff.  "  tlicir  agricult  ml  re 
sources,  their  great  manufactures,  their  various  prod  ctlons, 
their  excellent  situation  on  the  banks  of  tbe  two  largest 
rivers  in  China,  their  many  canals,  and  among  them  the 
Great  <  'anal,  and  tributary  river*,  they  are  doubtless  the 
best  territory  of  China."    Enjoying  these  blessings,  chiefly 
conferred  by  their  two  great  rivers,  these  province*  are  also 
the  most  liable  to  the  evils  they  produce,  namely,  frequent 
and  destructive  inundations.   The  staple  products  are  gmia, 
cotton,  greeu  teas,  and  silk.    Bice  suits  admirably  with  the 
black  marshy  loam  of  which  most  of  the  will  consists,, 
Nanking  (capital  of  the  8.)  is  situated  on  tbe  P.  bank  of 
the  Yang  ue  Klang.  but  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from 
the  stream  (Nankin).   The  Klang-soo  prov.  only  faces  the 
ocean.   The  scene  which  appeared  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yang  t*e  Klang  and  Great  Canal,  is  thus  described  by  Bar- 
row: "The  multitude  of  ships  of  war.  of  burden,  and  of 
pleasure  ;  some  gliding  down  the  stream,  others  sailing 
against  it ;  some  moving  by  oars,  and  others  lying  at  an- 
chor ;  the  luniks  on  either  side  covered  with  towns  and 
houses  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  presented  a  prospect 
more  varied  and  cheerful  titan  any  that  had  hitherto  oc- 
curred.  Nor  was  the  canal  on  the  opposite  side  less  lively. 
For  two  whole  days  we  were  continually  passing  among 
fleets  of  ships  of  different  construction  and  dimensions. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  continued  along  the  bank* 
without  Intermission.   The  face  of  the  country  was  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  every  pnrt  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation."    (516.)    13.  The  Chc-Kiang 
(river  Che),  or  Tchc  Kiang.  is  the  smajllest  Chinese  prov. 
Itocccupies  the  B.E.  corner  of  the  great  plain.  The  Yun- 
Ung  chain  ends  here  In  innumerable  low  hills,  the  most 
barren  of  which  produce  abundance  of  tea.    In  fact,  the 
whole  district  is  most  assiduously  laid  under  contribution  by 
the  Inhab. ;  every  Inch  of  ground  being  tenanted.   At  the 
port  of  Cha-noo,  a  large  trade  it  carried  on  with  Japan.  14. 
Fokien  (happy  establishment),  which  forms  the  VV.  shore 
of  the  Formosa  channel,  is  mountainous.    Barren  hills,  and 
sandy  plains  are,  In  truth,  the  natural  characteristic*  of  Fo- 
Kien,  but  Chinese  Industry  ban  made  the  land  fruitful. 
The  lea  plant  thrives  in  perfection,  nnd  the  "  China-orange" 
Is  chiefly  derived  from  this  prov.   The  maritime  commerce 
of  Fo-kien  la  extensive.  Its  merchants  monopolizing  moat  of 
the  Chinese  shipping-trade.    Emigration,  though  discour- 
aged by  the  government,  is  here  very  prevalent    15.  Uuan- 
toog  'eastern  breadth i  joins  F»  Klen  to  the  F..,  its  shores 
stretch  along  the  whole  B.  coast  of  China,  to  the  borders  of 
Cochin  China,  the  N.  boundary  being  formed  by  the  Nan- 
ling  mountains.   Uuan  long  has  thirteen  districts,  and  an 
equal  number  of  trading  emporiums,  and  to  this  province 
alone  are  Europeans  allowed  to  trade.   It  has  many  wide 
valley,  particularly  the  plain  around  Canton,  which  Is  of 
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great  extent,  and  many  valuable  products ;  but.  though  it  be 
the  great  entrepot  for  lea,  that  article  is  not  of  the  number 
The  capital,  Kwang-choo-foo  (Canton),  Is  the  greatest  em- 
porium of  tbe  E.  16.  Kwang-te  {western  breadth)  joins  the 
VV.  limits  of  Quan  long;  the  Nan-ling  range  divides  It 
from  Hoo- nan  on  tbe  N..  while  it*  B.  border  unite*  It  with 
the  Cochin  Chinese  prov.  of  Tonkin.  The  mountainous  por- 
tions of  the  prov.— by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it— me  -aid 
to  contain  gold  and  other  metals :  the  lowlands  nnd  valleys 
produce  rice,  silk,  and  timber.  Both  tbe  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  in  hab.  diner  from  those  of  their  countrymen.  17. 
Yun-nan  (south  of  the  cloud*),  the  most  VV.  of  the  8.  provs.; 
is  conterminous  on  the  B.  with  Cochin  China  and  the  Blr 
man  empire  ;  and  townnts  the  VV.  with  Tibet.  Its  mount- 
ains, which  are  remarkably  high  and  bold,  furnUh  tbe  cos> 
per  that  supplies  the  currency  of  China.  It  k*  in  Yun-nan 
that  the  Yang-tse- Kiang  enters  China  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
high  road,  which  has  been  made  parallel  to  Its  banks  for  a 
great  distance,  communication  between  it  nnd  the  Teat  of 
the  empire  is  rendered  constant  and  easy.  The  pa  me  road, 
branching  off  to  the  B.,  extends  into  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Bir- 
man  empire. 

Tkx  We  item  Province,  Stc-ckuem  (five  river*),  I*  the  lar 
gest  in  China.  Plain*,  mountains  (tbe  Yuii-llng).  and  ex 
tensive  deserts  are  Its  principal  component*.  The  Ynng- 
tsc-Klang,  having  taken  a  N.  bend  at  the  Yun-nan  frontier, 
traverses  its  whole  extent;  and.  during  this  part  of  Its 
course,  receives  several  tributaries.  The  capital,  CAaer- 
loe,  was  once  the  metropolis  of  an  independent  state,  which 
then  surrounded  It;  and  its  inhabitant*  still  boast  of  great- 
er independence  of  character  than  their  neighbours,  which 
they  evince  by  frequenl  rebellion*.  (Caisa  Opened,  j, 
155-168.) 

Mmtnral  Prtductiom  •/  CAisxj.— The  climate  of  China, 
exhibiting  occasionally  such  severe  cold,  forbids  the  pres- 
ence of  some  member*  of  the  animal  kinfdnm  met  with  In 
the  similar  latitudes  of  India.  The  universal  cultivation 
of  China  Proper,  and  the  thickness  of  It*  population,  have 
long  expelled  most  of  tbe  wild  animals  which  still  abound 
in  the  surrounding  regions.  There  are  also  fewer  domestic 
ones  than  inhabit  most  European  countries.  Beast*  of 
burden  are  in  a  great  degree  superseded  In  the  means  of 
transit  so  coiuousiy  afforded  by  canals  and  water-courses, 
and  by  that  fine  race  of  men  the  (—lie*  or  porters ;  while 
the  canal  boots  are  dragged  along  by  tracker*.  Add  to  this, 
that  animal  food  is  considerably  lea*  In  Use-  among  the  Chi- 
nese than  vegetable  diet.  There  are  no  meadow*  for  feed- 
ing cattle ;  and  even  If  there  were,  the  native*  have  a  sln- 

Elnr  aversion  to  butter  nnd  milk.   Tigers,  though  they 
ve  bee*  seen  In  the  forest*  of  Yun-nan,  are  scarcely 
known  ;  and  tbe  Hon  la  almost  deemed  fabulous  in  China, 
There  are  wild  cats,  which  are  caught,  confined,  and  fed 
in  cages,  and  considered  a  dainty  for  the  table.  Monkeys 
are  found  In  the  southern  districts.   The  Chinese  horse  and 
ass  are  small  and  spiritless,  and  so  Is  the  buffalo,  which  to 
sometime*  employed  In  ploughing.    Dromedaries  are  much 
usod  between  Pekln  and  Tartnry.    Purs  are  reared  with 
great  care :  sheep  are  smaller  than  those  of  England,  and 
gnats,  of  various  colour*,  have  uniformly  straight  horns. 
The  dog  of  china  Is  about  tbe  size  of  a  spaniel,  nnd  to 
uniformly  met  with  of  the  same  variety.    Rats  emigrate 
occasionally  from  one  place  to  another  in  large  troops  when 
they  devour  crops  and  harvests :  they  are  very  large,  nnd 
are  used  by  the  common  people  a*  an  article  of  food. 
There  Is  a  genus  of  rat  peculiar  to  Chino,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bamboo  mt  of  Sumatra.  The 
vrnitkolofty  of  China  presents,  In  the  first  place,  the  eagle, 
which  frequents  the  mountainous  district*;  the  Ha/trim,  a 
kind  of  falcon,  abounding  la  the  province  of  Cbe-krnng  to 
considered  imperial  property,  while  the  magpie,  which  Is 
so  numerous  as  to  be  the  farmer'*  worst  nuisance,  is  con- 
sidered aacred  by  the  reigning  family.   Crow*  and  sparrows 
are  also  abund ant  In  China.    Among  others  of  their  mani- 
fold stratagems  for  catching  fi»h,  the  Chinese  have  trained 
the  fishing  cormorant;  but  that  the  bird  may  not  help  it- 
self loo  bountifully,  the  owner  puts  an  iron  ring  round 
its  neck,  which  obliges  It  to  deliver  up  a  portion  of  its  prey. 
Curlews  and  quails  are  found  in  great  quantities  In  tbe  V 
the  latter  are  esteemed  chiefly  for  their  fighting  qualities  as 
cocks  used  to  be  in  England  ;  and,  when  tamed,  good  fight- 
ing quails  sell  nt  enormous  prices.   Larks  are  numerous, 
nnd  sing  admirably.    But  the  greatest  boast  of  Chinese  or- 
nithology I*  Its  splendid  varieties  of  pheasant*.   One.  the 
medallion  pheasant,  takes  fit  name  from  a  membrane  of 
brilliantly  coloured  feathers,  which  are  displayed  or  con 
tracted  at  the  will  of  the  bird.  The  gold  and  silver  \  U<  xm 
ants  have  also  a  most  brilliant  appearance,  and  ore  sc  ;  icn- 
tiful  as.  In  some  districts,  to  furnish  tbe  tablet  of  the  poor 
with  an  excellent  dish.   Pigeons  of  different  sorts  are  not 
rare,  but  the  native*  seldom  domesticate  them.  Aquatic 
birds  are  naturally  Invited  to  a  country  which  has  ts> 
many  lakes  and  rivers.   The  most  celebrated  of 
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Is  ihf  mandarin  duck,  a  (pedes  of  tenl,  so  celebrated  for 
the  strong  mutual  affection  between  the  male  and  female 
that  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal 
fidelity  .  I  heir  plumage  U  beautiful.  The  mow-white  rict- 
hird  of  Slam  it  of  great  use  in  China  in  extirpating  rermln 
from  the  mushy  rice-fields;  which  It  is  enabled  to  accum 
plisli  by  means  of  its  long  legs  and  long  beak. 

From  the  >»*<■*  peculiar  to  China  we  derive  the  gold  and 
silver  flab,  whicti  are  kept  there,  as  in  Europe,  for  ornament 
In  gins*  globes.  The  edible  fish  peculiar  to  China  are.  first 
one  of  a  yellowish  colour,  caught  in  the  Yang  tse  Kinng, 
which,  while  fresh,  la  Insipid  |  but  Is  considered  a  great 
delicacy  after  having  been  kept  for  a  lime  In  ice.  The 
thang-tnng,  sea-eel,  and  a  sort  of  rock  cod,  called  ttang gu, 
arc  :i1su  much  esteemed,  and  so  are  sturgeon,  mullet,  carp, 
perch,  sea-bream,  fee.  Crab  fish  of  various  kinds  are  plen- 
tiful. On  parts  of  the  rocky  coast,  oysters  are  successfully 
preserved  and  fattened  in  oyster  beds. 

Though  the  larger  species  of  reptile*  are  unknown  in 
China,  the  smaller  lizard  tribes  are  numerous  in  the  hot 
months;  several  fresh  water  tortoises  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  also  two  new  specie*  of  fnsj.  Venomous  serpents 
are  but  Utile  known.  The  tared  tribes  of  China  furnish 
lu  greatest  plague  and  its  greatest  blessing.  The  plague  of 
locust-swarms  is  terribly  inflicted  upon  the  N.  and  W.  prov. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  voracity  -  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
fur  them  to  occasion  so  much  destruction,  as  to  reduce 
thousands  of  human  beings  to  a  state  of  starvation ;  while 
another  insect,  the  silkworm,  furnishes  employment  and 
riches  to  an  immense  part  of  the  pop.  In  rearing  these 
prontable  worms,  the  Chinese  excel  all  other  nation!). 
(Scorpions  and  centipedes  are  plentiful.  A  spider,  peculiar 
to  China,  which  inhabits  trees,  devours  small  birds,  after 
entangling  them  in  its  enormous  web.  Butterflies  of  gigan- 
tic Mse  and  brilliant  colours  abound  E.  of  Canton.  Mul 
titade*  of  white  on  Is  arc  very  destructive  in  (he  8. ;  and 
the  moscheto  Is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country  during 
lite  summer  mouths.  There  is  a  singular  sort  of  bee,  called 
the  white-wax  insect,  which  furnishes  the  whole  nation 
with  thill  article,  which  It  deposits  upon  a  particular  sort  of 
tree,  furnished  hy  the  natives  with  nests  to  attract  the  in 
sects. 

The  Vagtinkle  Kingdom  of  China  Is  remarkable  for  not 
containing  any  very  large  trees,  and  timber  Is  consequently 
scarce.  The  oak  Is  seldom  seen,  fir-trees  chiefly  supply  Ing 
iu  place,  every  ridge  of  mountain  where  It  Is  likely  to  grow 
being  planted  with  the  fir.  Palms,  laurel,  cassia,  and  enper 
trees  are  often  met  with,  especially  in  the  8.  provinces,  and 
Ike  cultivator  grows  together  the  banana,  guava,  orange, 
papnw,  cocoa,  lllchi,  peach,  apricot,  vine,  pomegranate,  and 
chestnut.  There  is  also  a  singular  production  called  the 
tallow-tree,  which  resembles  the  birch,  bat  the  bark  is 
white,  and  the  branches  slender:  the  fruit,  growing  In 
bunches.  Is  enclosed  in  a  brown  capsule,  which  encloses 
three  kernels,  all  coated  Willi  tallow,  themselves  containing 
an  oil  much  used  for  the  lamp,  while  the  tallow  Is  convert 
ed  mi.'  candles.  There  Is  also  the  tor,  or  vara  lsh- tree,  re- 
sembling the  ash,  which  exudes  a  valuable  essential  oil, 
but  produces  a  cutaneous  disease  if  dropped  upon  the  skin. 
It  is  the  while  blossoms  of  the  It  ptk  which  attract  the  wax- 
fly.  The  camphor  laurel  Is  extremely  productive  of  that 
drug  in  China.  The  k ran  lan  contains  a  pith  which,  when 
ground  to  powder,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  flour.  A 
species  of  sycamore,  the  kn,  thorn,  supplies  paper  to  the 
Chinese  from  the  rind;  thin,  riband-like  strips  are  peeled 
and  mode  Into  paper.  Mulberry  trees,  as  food  for  silk- 
worms, have  much  trains  bestowed  on  their  culture. 

We  come  now  to  the  shrub  which  has  brought  Chinn 
into  nearer  contact  with  foreigners  than  her  sages  ever  de- 
aired,  or  her  government  seem  willing  to  render  closer.  The 
tea-plant,  called  by  the  natives  cka,  rises  from  four  to  Ave 
feet  In  height,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  myr- 
tle, but  the  flower  Is  not  unlike  small  while  hedre  roses. 
Although  European  botanists  have  only  discovered  two  va- 
rieties, bUck  lea  and  green  tea,  native  writers  enumerate 
as  many  hundreds ;  an  obvious  exaggeration.  Though  this 
plant  will  grow  In  the  most  itenle  ground,  the  qonlity  of 
the  leaves  depends  upon  the  soil  which  nourishes  them,  and 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  heft  are  taken  from  three-year- 
old  shrubs.  There  ore  three  in  gatherings  of  the  leaves: 
the  flr>f  in  early  spring,  ike  second  at  the  commencement, 
and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Tin  v  or.  ran  fully 
manipulated,  dried  in  various  ways,  and  then  pseked.  The 
coarsest  leaves  are  beaten  into  cokes  nnd  exported,  prin- 
cipally into  Tarury,  under  the  name  of  kairl  ran,  or  brick 
tea.  Bat  the  finer  descriptions  of  tea  require  a  vast  deal  of 
labour  In  their  preparation  .  and  could  only  be  pmdnred  In  a 
country  where  the  Inhabitants  are  universally  industrious, 
and  wage*  low.  Thnt  giant  of  the  grus»  tribe,  the  ho  in  boo,  is 
tooat  extensively  used;  besides  being  on  important  instru- 
ment for  enforcing  the  laws,  the  Chinese  build  cottages  and 
fashion  all  sorta  of  furniture  with  it.    The  tender  shoots 


make  an  excellent  food,  and  supply  the  material  for  a  roars* 
tort  of  paper.  Tobacco,  the  cotton  plant,  and  sugar-canes, 
are  also  profitably  cultivated.  The  growth  of  garden  flow  em 
is  not  much  encouraged,  every  avallublc  inch  of  ground  be- 
ing used  for  the  production  of  edible  plants.  Even  the 
more  opulent  natives  are  content  with  a  few  flower  pots, 
with  some  pretty  flower  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  The 
water-lily  not  only  produces  a  beautiful  flower,  but  Its  fruit 
provides  an  excellent  meal,  not  unlike  gruel.  In  much  re 
quest  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  almost  unlimited  va- 
rieties of  the  camelia.  A  plant,  the  name  of  which  ha* 
not  yet  reached  this  country,  furnishes  that  delicate  mate- 
rial few  drawing  upon,  and  making  into  artificial  flowers, 
falsely  called  rice-paper. 

The  great  pop.  of  China,  and  the  fondness  of  the  peopts 
for  vegetables,  cause  a  great  number  of  table  plants  to  bs 
reared.  Turnips,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pot  herbs  of 
every  kmd.  are  produced  In  abundance.  A  white  cabbage, 
called  pik-Uat,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lettuce,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  food  of  every  class,  and  Is  really  deli- 
cious. Of  gram,  the  plenitude  of  water  in  China  causes 
rice  to  be  so  successfully  cultivated,  that  It  la  brought  to 
greater  perfection  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  grain  but  may  be  found 
In  some  part  of  the  country  or  other.  No  medical  root  is  la 
such  high  favour  as  the  gm  sng,  which  Is  administered  sa 
a  sort  of  universal  panacea,  and  Is  a  good  tonic.  It  was 
formerly  found  only  In  Shantung.  I.eao-(ung,  and  Tnrtary : 
and  brought  a  very  high  price.  But  it  has  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  America;  and  Is  now  extensively  im- 
ported into  Con  ton  hy  the  American  traders.  The  Hwang, 
a  plant  very  similar  to  liquorice,  is  also  much  used  as  a  re- 
storative. The  other  roots  are  Radix  China  (a  son  of  truf 
fle),  galangal,  rhubarb,  ginger  (often  exported  as  a  sweet- 
meat), and  |Kippy,  whose  juice  Is  made  a  substitute  for 
opium,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  In  spite  of  the  strides! 
government  regulations  to  the  contrary. 

Bui  scanty  information  Is  to  be  obtained  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  of  China ;  bat  the  portion  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts that  has  been  explored  Is  found  to  possess  great  min- 
eral riches.  The  gold  mines  ore  worked  exclusively  by 
government  but  their  situation  is  kept  a  secret  though  that 
metal  Is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Kwet-choo  and 
Yun  nan  mountain*.  Gold-dust  Is  found  In  the  Yang  too- 
Kiang  during  iu  course  through  8xe  chuen.  Iron  Is  pro- 
duced throughout  the  empire.  Several  sorts  of  copper  are 
found  In  oluindnnce,  the  most  famous  of  which  Is  the  ma- 
king, nt  white  copper,  dug  up  In  Yun-nnn.  Mercury  is  also 
very  common,  in  are  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  orpuncnt  There 
are  coal  mines  in  various  parts  of  China.  The  beautiful  lapis 
laznh  is  met  with  In  the  VV.  provinces.  Salt,  produced  from 
the  earth,  nnd  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,  is  an  article 
of  grent  traffic  :  it  is  collected  in  immense  mounds,  chiefly 
on  the  bank*  of  the  I'el-ho.  China  also  furnishes  the  crys- 
tal, ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz ;  but  diamonds  are  little 
valued.  There  are  stones  resembling  basalt,  which,  when 
struck,  give  out  a  sound.  Marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper, 
are  produced  from  the  quarries  of  8.  China,  besides  excel 
lent  granite  and  quartz.  (/Jr.  JoeT*  Narration  tj a  Jour- 
ney into  the  Interior  of  China,  passim  :  Dawning'*  Fam- 
Qui  in  CAiaa.il..  140-IM:  CAise  Opened,  I.,  33-64  ;  Malta 
Bran,  art  China,  <Vc.  fee.) 

I'rodnttivt  Industry  and  Trade.— The  Chinese  rue  fa- 
mous for  their  industry.  Of  the  immense  territory  they 
Inhabit  there  is  scarcely  a  rood  of  arable  ground  that  is  not 
assiduously  cultivated;  nnd  «m  h  Importance  do  they  at- 
tach to  agriculture,  ihnt  once  a  year  the  sovereign  of  the 
Celestial  Empire— h.  seldom  -ecu  In  public  exhibits  him- 
self holding  a  plough.  Bui  It  la  the  misfortune  of  the  Chi 
nese  that  their  patient,  enduring  industry  is  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  ingenuity  and  h  ,r   Their  farming  In- 
struments are  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  their  ploughs  be- 
ing Inferior  to  the  very  worst  of  ours.  Owing  to  the  small 
ness  of  the  forms,  there  is  no  room  for  the  subdivision  of 
employments:  and  agriculture,  as  a  science,  Is  but  little  ad- 
vanced in  China.  But  they  accomplish  all  that  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  most  persevering  industry.  They  spare  no 
paim  In  the  collection  and  preparation  of  manure,  and  they 
are  «npenor  to  every  other  people  la  ibe  irrigating  of 
land.  By. the  aid  of  chain-pumps,  they  draw  water  from 
the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  while  the  highest  mount 
ains  are  cut  Into  terraces  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the 
requisite  quantity  of  w  .iter,  and  to  allow  what  Is  superflu- 
ous to  pass  off :  by  these  means,  and  n  good  system  of  ma- 
nuring, they  ore  sble.  In  many  parts,  to  produce  two  crops 
a  year.  n  itiiout  intermission. 

But  notwithstanding  their  remarkable  Industry  and  aanasj 
my,  the  bulk  of  the  population  have  usually  so  little  to 
spare,  and  are  so  completely  without  the  ability  to  retrench 
In  periods  of  distress,  or  to  resort  to  a  less  expensive  species 
of  food,  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  never  fails  to  involve 
them  In  the  extremity  of  want ;  and,  despite  the  supplies 
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brought  from  nther  parts  of  the  country,  It  frequently  oecn- 
■Joni  the  death  of  vast  numbers,  and  the  committal  of  all 
torn  of  outrages.  There  ran,  in  fact,  be  no  real  security 
for  a  country-  at  all  approaching  to  the  condition  of  China, 
unless  the  food  of  the  people  in  ordinary  circumstance*  be 
such  as  to  permit  of  their  retrenching  in  adverse  seasons, 
and  countervailing  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  by  increased 
economy. 

As  a  mann/aeturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  highly  dis- 
tinguished :  the  fabric  of  porcelain  originated  entirely  with 
them  ;  and  though  the  forma  of  their  articles  will  not  bear 
a  com  part  ton  with  those  of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity 
again  brought  Into  use  in  modern  Europe,  the  fabric  Is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  colours  inimitable.  The  art  of  spinning 
silk  was  also  given  to  the  W.  world  by  the  Chinese ;  and 
that  light  cotton  stuff  we  call  nankeen  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  China.  The  lacquered  ware, 
though  eclipsed  by  that  of  Japan,  Is  very  beautiful ;  but  it 
If  in  the  minute  arts  of  carving  and  inlaying  that  the 
Chinese  excel.  The  article*  brought  here  in  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ivory  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Gunpowder,  though  a  Chinese  invention,  is  manufactured 
only  on  a  small  scale,  and  Is  exceedingly  bod ;  which,  in 
deed,  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  it  U  a  part  of  the  sol- 
dier's employment  to  make  his  own  gunpowder,  {Barraw, 
300.)  Paper  Is  also  a  Chinese  Invention,  and  seems  to  have 
been  first  manufactured  A.D.  95.  The  materials  used  in 
making  it  are  very  various.  It  Is  thin,  ailky,  and  very  ab- 
sorbent of  ink.  Chinese  books  are  printed  only  on  one  side 
the  leaf.  The  government  is  jealous  of  everything  new ; 
but  the  people  discover  no  lack  of  genius  to  conceive,  or  of 
dexterity  to  execute.  Their  talent  for  imitation  Is  well 
knnwn.  During  the  course  of  the  present  century,  a 
Chinese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  In  an  lndiaman, 
frequented  a  manufactory  in  Southwark  where  Prussian 
bluo  was  prepared ;  and  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  process,  without  exciting  the  suspicion,  or  attracting 
the  notice  of  any  one,  he  established,  cm  hia  return  home, 
a  similar  work ;  and  so  well  has  it  succeeded,  that  the 
whole  empire  la  now  supplied  with  native  Prussian  blue, 
whereas  it  was  formerly  wholly  imported. 

Money  In  China  consists  of  the  cask,  about  the  size  of  an 
Engl  i  ih  farthing,  made  of  copper ;  from  740  to  1 100  of  them 
being,  according  to  their  quality,  equal  to  n  dollar.  Silver 
la  employed  rather  as  an  article  of  traffic  than  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  ;  that  used  as  money  is  cast  into  the  shape 
of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  called  tar/,  being  equal  to  a  little 
over  6#.  of  English  money.  Gold  la  also  seldom  used  as 
currency ;  but  when  It  is,  comes  into  the  market  beaten 
Into  thin  leaves.  Credit  Is  little  known,  except  at  Canton ; 
consequently  paper  money  has  not  a  very  extensive  circu- 
lation. There  axe,  however,  banks  in  the  large  commercial 
towns,  which  issue  piper.  The  Chinese  trade  haa  the 
peculiarity  of  being  for  the  most  part  Internal,  the  country 
suppl)ing  most  articles  necessary  for  the  subsistence  or 
luxury  of  its  Inhabitanti,  and  is  carried  on  by  mean*  of 
canal  and  river  boats.  The  primitive  expedient  of  barter  1* 
■till  resorted  to  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  Inconvenience 
of  the  circulating  medium.  Halt  may  be  almost  designated 
the  standard  commodity,  as  being  an  article  of  the  moat  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  British  embassy  found  at  Ticnsing 
piles  of  it,  which  were  estimated  to  contain  fi00.000.000  lbs. 
The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  carried  on  under  troublesome 
restrictions,  and  is  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
Americans.  [See  Canton.)  The  great  articles  of  export 
are  tea  and  silk,  with  the  former  of  which  China  supplies 
the  whole  world.  The  average  annual  quantities)  of  tea 
exported  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  may  be  as  follows): 

Great  Britain  3ft.000.OUO  lbs. 

America   10,000.000 

Prance   350.000 
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Russia,  by  way  of  Kiachta  .  6,500,000 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ....  900.000 
British  colonies  in  N.  America  .  1,900.000 
New  South  Wnlea  ....  500,000 
Indian  Prcsldencs**  ....  9,000.000 

The  silks  of  China,  though  unequalled  for  richness,  are 
Considered  too  henvy.    In  7n31  piculg  .eirh  rsfesj|  js 

1334  lb*-)  raw  silk,  worth  1.636,528  doll,  were  shipVd  from 
Canton  in  English  bottoms.  Other  article*  of  cxp\>rt  we 
can  only  enumerate :  they  consist  of  sugar,  stuff's  nartieens 
(now  almost  exclusively  sent  to  India),  lacquered  Ware, 
article*  of  Ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise-shell ;  the 
precious  metals,  ate  The  gross  amount  of  trade  between 
England  alone  and  China,  from  1st  July,  1837.  to  30th  June. 
1K3H,  is  stited  by  the  Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
have  employed  £11,700.040  sterling  of  British  capital. 

The  chief  articles  of  Import  are  betel-nuts,  edible  birds' 
nests,  lignum  vlta\  Ivory,  pepper,  atael,  tin,  and  wax. 
Manufactured  cloths,  calicoes,  and  chintzes,  are  also  Ini 


Cried ;  but  opium  has  recently  become  by  far  the 
portant  and  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  article*  imported 
Into  China.  Its  Importation  is  contraband ;  and  the  Inte 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  for  the  »nppre*>ion  of  the 
trade  have  brought  the  w  hole  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Celestial  Empire  into  peril.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  taste  for  the  drug  is  too  firmly  rooted  to  admit  of 
ita  importation  being  prevented  :  and  even  if  It  were,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  other  articles  would  be  found  suitable  for 
the  Chinese  markets,  with  which  to  balanco  the  impart  of 
tea.  without  Involving  the  necessity  of  very  great  ship- 
ments of  treasure.  ( Dictionary  of  Commerce,  art.  CamUm , 
Mormon  t  Chtntte  Hepotttory,  jMuttm  ;  Cam*  Opened,  iU 
1-140,  tec.) 

Uutarg,  Government,  and  A**?*.— -It  may  be  almost  sals) 
that  China  has  no  history',  for  she  has  so  few  revolutions 
or  political  changes  to  record,  that  her  annals  rise  but  in  a 
small  degree  above  the  limit*  of  chronology.  The  anti- 
quity which  the  Chinese  have  claimed  for  their  origin  is 
now,  even  by  the  enlightened  among  themsel  vea,  considered, 
fabulous.  Almost  the  first  name*  mentioned  in  their  annals 
arc  Slilng-nuong,  "the  divine  husbandman,"  who  taught 
their  ancestors  the  arts  of  agriculture  ;  and  lioang-ty,  who 
partitioned  their  lands,  and  contrived  a  cycle  of  sixty  years, 
to  enable  them  to  register  events,  and  to  mark  the  progress 
of  the  seasons.  Then  come*  the  period  of  the  "  five  king*," 
the  last  two  of  whom,  Yaou  and  S hun,  are  held  up  as  pal- 
terns  for  future  sovereigns,  being  the  exemplars  of  royalty 
down  to  the  present  reign.    Vu,  the  successor  of  Shun, 


made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  transcendent  merit  in 
draining  the  country  that  had  suffered  from  a  great  deluge. 
The  Chinese  have  no  existing  records  older  than  the  com- 
pilations of  Confucius  (born  550  B.C.).  which  must  bar* 
been  made  from  tradition.  Prom  that  period  the  annals 
of  the  empire  have  been  carefully  noted  and  preserved, 
and  descend  In  an  unbroken  line  down  to  the  present  day. 
These,  "  the  successive  labours  of  twenty-one  historians," 
con  «til  of  500  vols.  Formed  into  a  prosperous  and  com- 
paratively clvllixed  community,  under  the  Tsln  dynasty, 
the  Chinese  became  objects  of  envy  to  their  neighbours,  of 
whom  the  Tartars  were  the  moat  troublesome ;  and  to 
guard  against  their  incursions,  the  great  wall  was  built. 
A.D.  184  was  the  era  of  the  "  three  state*,"  into  which  the 
empire  was  divided  ,  but  in  585  It  was  again  united  under 
one  ruler.  The  Mh  and  10th  centuries  were  much  occu 
pied  In  civil  wars,  caused  by  the  contending  claims  of  sews 
ral  aspirants  to  the  throne  ;  but  these  were  finally  adjusted 
A.D.  Uju,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Soung  dynasty,  under 
Tae-tsoo.  This  was  the  first  great  literary  age  of  Chine** 
history ;  and  printing  having  been  Invented  500  years  before 
it  was  known  to  Europeans,  author*  and  books  were  much 
multiplied.  Under  this  dynasty  the  Chinese,  unable  t*> 
resist  the  Tartars,  called  In  the  aid  of  the  Monguls ;  and 
they,  by  a  policy  of  which  history  affords  numerous  exam 
pies,  soon  exchanged  the  character  of  allies  for  that  of  con- 
querors ;  and,  under  the  famous  Kublal-Khan,  founded  th* 
Mongul  dynasty.  This  able  sovereign  established  the  seas 
of  his  government  ni  Pekin.  or  Kainbalu,  a*  It  is  called  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  constructed  the  great  canal.  But  his  suc- 
cessors r  ipidly  degenerated  ;  and  the  ninth  Mongul  monarch 
surrendered  the  throne  to  a  Chinese,  A.D.  1306.  Twelve 
emperors  of  this  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned  In  com 
poratlve  peace  till,  in  1618.  during  the  sway  of  Wan  Us, 
the  13th  in  succession,  the  Mnnchoos,  a  rare  sprung  from 
the  etpellcd  Monguls  and  the  Kin  or  E.  Tartars,  after  a 
war  of  twenty  seven  years,  established  themselves  ffnnly 
in  the  empire.  The  sixth  in  descent  from  Shunehy,  the 
first  of  the  Ta-thsing  dynasty  of  Tartars,  occupies  th* 
throne  of  China  at  this  day.    (Davit.  1.,  157,  188.) 

The  most  conflicting  statements  hnve  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  China :  while  some  writers 
have  represented  the  whole  empire  n-«  trembling  under  the 
yoke  of  a  capricious  despot,  other*  have  represented  the 
government  as  administered  according  to  the  inflexible  rules 
of  justice,  anil  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  humanity' 
Both  these  representations  seem  to  be  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  facts.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
if  we  may  to  speak,  the  emperor  is  absolute ;  his  will  is 
law  ;  and  he  is  not  responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal  for 
any  of  his  actions.  In  China,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  father* 
have  full  power  over  their  families,  and.  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  emperor  is  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  entire 
Chinese  peo|ilc ;  and  to  have  the  same  unlimited  povrni 
over  them  that  each  indlvidunl  has  over  bis  own  children 
Practically,  however,  hia  power  is  comparatively  circum 
scribed.  In  China  everything  is  determined  by  custom,  at 
by  immemorial  practice,  from  which  It  would  be  highly 
dangerous  for  even  the  emperor  b>  depart.  The  Chines*  l» 
emphatically  a  government  of  precedent ;  and  his  relr-stia.' 
majesty  Is,  in  reality,  the  creature  of  custom  and  etiquette 
All  employments  are  bestowed,  according  to  fixed  rules,  on 
those  who  have  obtained  certificates  of  proficiency  aftei 
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passing  their  examinations.  The  penal  law*  o(  the  empire 
ire  printed  In  a  cheap  form,  am)  widely  dtffuaed ;  and  one 
of  the  sixteen  discourses  annually  read  to  the  public,  Incul- 
cate* the  propriety  of  every  man  tnaklnf  himself  acquainted 
with  them,  and  with  the  penalties  consequent  on  thotr  in- 
fraction. Although,  therefore,  the  government  of  China 
be  despotical  In  Its  form,  and  every  device  be  employed  to 
give  to  the  cmprmr  not  merely  a  paternal,  but  a  tacred 
character,  he  In  fact  governs  according  to  long-established 
rales ;  and  with  probably  aa  Utile  admixture  of  despotism 
aa  is  to  be  found  in  most  governments. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Chinese,  as  of  all  similarly  con- 
stituted governments,  Is  the  want  of  any  effectual  control 
over  the  inferior  agents.  The  emperor  is  not  omniscient; 
and  notwithstanding  the  various  devices  put  in  motion  to 
learn  the  real  conduct  of  the  subordinate  authorities,  and 
their  liability  to  punishment  if  they  abuse  their  power,  it 
would  seem  that  these  checks  are,  m  many  Instances,  of 
comparatively  little  avail ;  and  that  much  Injustice  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  persons  In  power,  escape  detection 
and  punishment. 

M.  De  Gulgnrs  says,  "  J'al  vecu  longtemps  6  la  Chine  ; 
j'ai  traverse  ce  vaste  empire  dans  loute  sa  longuer;  J'al  vu 
partnut  le  fbrt  opprimer  le  foible  ;  et  tout  homme  nyant  en 
portage  une  portion  d'autoritl,  a'en  servlr  pour  vexer,  mo- 
lester, et  ecraser,  le  peurtle."    (II.,  438.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  M.  lie  Guignes, 
It  Is  evident  that  thai  must  be  an  exceedingly  exaggerated 
statement  If  the  people  were  oppressed  and  maltreated 
la  the  way  here  stated,  would  they  be  so  Industrious  t  All 
experience  affirms  that  they  would  not;  and  It  la  quite 
certain  that  "  the  most  cheerfully,  Industrious,  and  orderly, 
and  the  most  wealthy  nation  of  Asia"  (Davit,  U  194), « an 
not  be  greatly  misgoverned.  Oppression  may,  and  no  doubt 
does,  exist;  but  It  Is  clear  It  cannot  be  veiy  widely  diffused. 
The  taxation  to  which  the  Chinese  are  subject  Is  trifling 
compared  with  that  which  we  Impose  on  the  Hindoos ;  and 
the  unceasing  industry  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  desire  to 
save  and  accumulate,  prove  beyond  dispute,  that,  generally 
speaking,  property  Is  secure. 

The  empemr  Is  called  -  the  son  of  heaven"  (Tcen-tirye). 
and  the  mandarins  and  other  natives  not  only  prostrate 
themselves  when  in  his  presence,  but  also  before  a  tablet 
with  the  Inscription  ■  the  lord  of  a  myriad  years"  ( Wan  -any- 
>•  •>>  la  his  character  of  patriarch,  his  imperial  majesty 
fa  not  only  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  that  multitudinous 
t,  the  pop.  of  his  empire,  but  la  also  considered  the 
Iwpenscr  of  the  blessings  of  heaven  ;  for  the  prum 
i  of  belief  is,  that  "  the  duty  of  affording  to  the  people 
aanco  and  Instruction  is  Imposed  on  The  One  Man  ,  " 
while,  on  occasions  of  national  calamity,  he  publicly  con- 
fesses his  errors,  and  acknowledges  his  misconduct  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure.  ((}itnrtcrly  Review, 
xiv.,  416.)  The  parallel  between  the  relations  In  w  hich 
every  person  stands  to  his  own  parents  and  to  the  emperor 
la  carried  out  from  the  moat  important  functions  of  the 
legislature,  down  to  the  minutest  observances  of  ceremony, 
all  of  which  are  regularly  prescribed  by  law.  (Davis,  I, 
901.)  The  union  of  the  avenger  with  the  father.  In  the 
emperor.  Is  well  illustrated  by  Davis.  A  man  and  his  wife 
had  severely  111  used  the  mother  of  the  former,  which  cir- 
cumstance was  reported  to  the  emperor.  The  very'  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed  was  made  accursed.  The 
principal  offenders  were  put  to  death ;  the  mother  of  the 
wife  was  bambooed,  branded,  and  exiled,  for  the  daughter's 
crime ;  the  scholars  of  the  district  were  not  permitted  to 
attend  the  public  examinations  for  three  years ;  and  their 
promotion  was  thereby  stopped.  The  magistrates  were 
deprived  of  their  office,  and  banished,  "  For,"  says  the  edict 
published  on  the  occasion,  "  /  intend  la  render  Us  empire 
jilxal."  Rvery  device  la  employed  to  create  die  Impression 
of  awe.  Dressed  in  a  robe  of  yellow,  the  colour  worn,  say 
the  Chinese,  by  the  sun.  the  empemr  Is  surrounded  by  all 
the  pageantry  of  the  highest  dignity  In  the  world.  All 
ranks  must  bow  the  head  to  a  yellow  screen  of  silk ;  In  the 
great  man's  presence  no  one  dares  speak  but  In  a  whisper, 
though  his  person  is  too  sacred  to  be  often  exhibited  In 
public,  and  an  imperial  despatch  Is  received  by  the  burning 
of  incense  and  prostration.  Hut  with  all  this  he  Is  not 
allowed  to  lean  bark  in  public;  to  smoke,  to  change  bis 
dress,  or.  In  fact,  to  Indulge  In  the  least  relaxation  from  the 
fatiguing  support  of  his  dignity.  (Chines*  Hist. ;  Davis ; 
Quarterly  Revtew,  Ivi.,  499 ;  Ellis's  Jleeount  of  Istrd  Jim- 
Serst'a  Km  massy,  p.  307.) 

Next,  after  the  emperor,  the  court  Is  composed  of  four 
principal  minsters,  two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese,  who  form 
the  great  council  of  state,  assisted  by  certain  assessors  from 
the  Han-lin  or  Great  College,  who  have  studied  the  sacred 
sooks  of  Confucius,  which  form  the  basis  of  Chinese  law. 
rhese  may  be  considered  as  the  cabinet ;  but  the  real  busi- 
aoa*  of  the  empire  Is  executed  by  the  Le-poo,  or  Six  Boards. 
No.  1.  I/O  poo  U  the  Board  of  Official  Appointments,  which 


has  cognisance  of  the  conduct  of  all  civil  officers  ;  2.  Hoo- 
poo,  the  Board  of  Revenue,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters ;  3.  Le-poo,  Board  of  Kites  and  Ceremonies,  which 
enforces  the  customs  to  be  observed  by  the  people ;  4.  Ping- 
poo,  Military  Board  ;  5.  Ming  poo,  or  Supreme  Court  of 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  ;  ft.  Kung  poo,  Board  of  Public  Work*. 
There  Is  also  a  colonial  office,  composed  of  Manchoos  end 
Monguls,  so  that  the  respective  tributary  princes  may  have 
confidence  In  referring  whatever  concerns  their  Interests  to 
their  own  countrymen.  To  each  of  the  provs.  a  viceroy  Is 
appointed  by  the  chief,  or  Le-poo  Board  ;  and  every  town 
is  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  who  takes  rank  according 
aa  be  la  at  the  head  of  a  foo,  teas*,  or  area.  Subordinate 
officers  superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  All  these  func- 
tionaries are  removed  every  three  years ;  and  that  no  ties 
of  kindred  may  Interfere  with  the  strict  discharge  of  their 
duties,  the  viceroys  and  magistrates  arc  forbidden  to  form 
any  matrimonial  connexion  with  a  family  within  the 
limits  of  their  rule.  It  Is  honourable  to  the  Chinese  that, 
for  these  and  other  state  officers,  merit  alone  Is  the  qualifi- 
cation ;  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or  artificer  may  offer 
himself  a*  a  candidate,  and,  by  talent  and  application,  rise 
to  the  highest  employments.  A  singular  expedient  la 
adopted  to  ascertain  with  what  fidelity  the  viceroys  and 
magistrates  perform  their  duties.  There  Is  a  board,  headed 
by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  on  whom  It  formerly  devolved 
to  watch  over  the  words  nnd  actions  of  the  emperor,  and 
freely  censure  him  for  any  misdemeanour !  The  duties  far 
which  this  office  was  originally  established  have,  for  rem 
sons  easily  understood,  long  fallen  into  disuse;  and  the  mem 
ber*  are  now  employed  as  censor*  for  the  emperor,  being  sent 
as  inspectors  Into  the  provs.  to  see  how  the  viceroys  nnd 
magistrates  do  their  duty,  and  to  report  their  delinquencies. 
But  these  functionaries  are  leas  formidable  than  might  be 
supposed.  If  they  did  their  duty  honestly,  they  would, 
no  doubt,  be  of  singular  advantage ;  but  In  China,  as  else- 
where, it  Is  usually  found  that  Inspector*  look  with  nu  In- 
dulgent eye  on  the  faults  of  those  In  authority ;  and  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  their  visits  be  not  as  often  the 
means  of  stifling  the  complaints  of  the  public,  and  of  pre- 
venting and  delaying  Justice,  as  of  facilitating  Its  course. 
Nothing  can  be  more  lucid  and  methodical  than  the  code 
of  laws  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  the  boards  nnd 
their  subordinate  officers.  Rach  district  has  a  separate 
code,  adapted  to  the  habit*  and  disposition  of  those  for 
whom  It  Is  framed  ;  and  offences,  with  their  punkshnienta, 
are  classed  under  six  different  heads,  corresponding  with 
the  six  boards,  so  that  each  case  Is  referred  to  the  tribunal 
against  whose  authority  the  offence  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, unless  it  be  one  admitting  of  summary  punishment. 

The  Thaing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  fundamental  laws,  and  a 
•election  from  the  supplemental  statutes  of  the  Penal  Code 
of  China,  has  been  ably  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton. 
"The  most  remarkable  thing  In  this  code  is  it*  great  rea- 
sonableness, clearness,  and  consistency ;  the  business-like 
brevity  and  directness  of  the  various  provisions,  and  the 
plainness  and  moderation  of  the  language  In  which  they 
are  expressed.  There  I*  nothing  here  of  the  monstrous 
verbiage  of  most  other  Asiatic  production* ;  none  of  the 
superstitious  dellratkin,  the  mleerabte  incoherence,  the 
tr«  mi'ndous  noneeq uitur.i,  and  eternal  repetitions  of  those 
oracular  performances  :  nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adula- 
tion, the  accumulated  epithets,  and  fatiguing  self  praise  of 
other  eastern  despotism  ;  but  a  clear,  concise,  and  distinct 
series  of  enactments,  savouring  throughout  of  practical 
judgment  and  Ruropean  good  sense  ;  and  If  not  alwnya 
conformable  to  our  improved  notions  of  expediency  In  this 
country.  In  general  approaching  to  them  more  nearly  than 
the  rode*  or  most  other  nations.    ( Kdin.  Rev.,  xvl.) 

This  Is  high,  but  not  undeserved  praise.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Chinese  code  la  not  without  very  serious 
defects.  There  1*  an  elaborate  attention  to  trifle*;  and  a 
perpetual  Interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to  en- 
force duties  and  observances  of  no  importance,  or  that  had 
better  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Individuals.  But  Its 
greatest  defect  is  the  vagueness  of  some  of  Its  clauses  I  so 
that  a  person  may  be  punished  If  his  conduct  be  "  roatrarp 
to  the  sris.IT  of  tie  law  !"  The  frequency  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment seem*  extraordinary  to  Europeans.  It  is.  In  fact, 
the  universal  penalty :  offences  the  most  trivial  and  the 
i.-r.wit,  whether  committed  by  persons  In  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  walk*  of  life,  being  visited  by  so  many  strokes 
of  the  bamboo !  These,  however,  are  not  always  Inflicted. 
Person*  under  fifteen  or  above  seventy,  or  maimed,  may 
redeem  themselves  from  all  but  capital  punishments  by  a 
small  fine ;  in  other  Instance*  the  punishment  may  be 
commuted  by  paying  a  sum  of  money  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  blows.  But  there  are  crimes  for  which  even 
those  who  are  rich  enough  to  escape  whipping  for  ordinary 
offence*  are  not  suffered  to  make  a  pecuniary  compromise. 
Indeed  the  bamboo  seems  In  universal  requisition,  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  meanest  of  hi*  subjects  ;  and  not 
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only  the  number  of  blows,  but  the  length  and  thickness  of 
the  Instrument  to  be  used  for  each  offence  are  minutely 
prescribed.  The  prerogative  of  merry  Is  not  unfrcquently 
•xtrnded,  with,  however,  one  exception.  In  a  country 
which  ha*  preserved  it*  institutions  unchanged,  and  Its 
laws  unaltered,  fur  9000  years.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
seditious  offences  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  The 
crime  of  treason  Is  visited  with  remorseless  severity.  In 
1803,  Mr.  Davis  states,  a  single  assassin  attempted  the  life 
of  the  emperor.  lie  was  condemned  to  a  lingering  death  ; 
and  the  criminal's  sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  ■  merrl 
fully"  strangled  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  barbarity 
of  the  Chinese  criminal  code,  that  it  Involves  the  Innocent 
family  of  aa  offender  in  the  retribution  for  his  crime.  There 
is  much  in  use  a  sort  of  pillory,  railed  the  canfut ;  and 
torture  la  employed  to  eitort  confession.  The  police  of 
China  is  said  to  be  vigilant  and  efficient ;  but,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  oppression,  the  name  of  every  person  In  any 
way  connected  with  the  government  is  published  in  a  sort 
of  Bed  Book,  of  which  a  corrected  edition  appears  four 
times  a  year. 

Another  type  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment ts  to  be  found  in  the  mode  In  which  the  stale  rer- 
an** is  produced  ;  it  consists  principally  of  titties  ;  not  paid 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  bat  as  rant,  the  emperor  uniting 
the  character  of  universal  landlord  with  that  of  king  and 
father :  but  though  the  whole  pop.  be  tenant*  at  w  ill. 
ejectment  is  seldom  resorted  to;  and  It  Is  his  own  fault  if 
a  Chines*  be  ever  deprived  of  his  lands.  There  are  here 
oo  great  estates  ;  but  if  any  one  happen  to  hold  more  land 
thnn  he  can  conveniently  cultivate,  he  lets  it  to  nnother. 
oo  the  nutafcr  principle,  or  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
half  the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  whole  taxes. 
A  great  part  of  the  poorer  peasantry  hold  lands  in  this 
way.  lUrro*.  Itltf  ;  l>t  Onifuet,  \i: .  Ml.)  The  revenue 
kt  paid  partly  In  money  and  partly  In  kind.  The  greatest 
possible  discrepancy  exists  among  the  estimates  that  have 
been  given  of  its  amount.  It  is  believed,  however.  Hint  the 
entire  revenue  remitted  to  the  Imperial  treasury  mny  amount 
to  about  £l'£OfJ0.OO0  sterling,  that  is  £10,000.000  In  money, 
and  £''.'.000,000  in  produce.  Hut  it  Is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  s»  not  the  whole  amount  of  Chinese  taxa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  expenses  of  a  collection,  and  many 
local  and  provincial  charge*,  are  deducted  before  any  re- 
mittance be  made  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 

Tki  Military  service  of  China  Is  nominally  composed  of 
1,000,000  soldiers,  besides  the  militia  and  numerous  stand 
arils  of  Mongul  cavalry  ;  but  from  this  vast  number  many 
names  must  be  deducted  which  are  merely  entered  in  the 
books,  and  perhaps  the  whole  force  does  not  exceed  700.000. 
The  soldiers  are  enrolled  In  the  corps  quartered  in  the 
provinces  in  which  they  are  born,  and  which  are  never 
quartered  anywhere  else :  the  Chinese  government  being 
impressed  with  the  plausible,  but  most  erroneous  opinion, 
that  soldiers  living  with  their  families,  and  being,  In  fact, 
more  than  half  clllxens,  will  exhibit  greater  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  should  any  occasion  arise  for  their 
services,  than  If  they  were  cooped  up  In  barracks  or  for- 
tresses, and  subjected  at  all  times  to  strict  discipline  and 
martial  law.  The  troops  are  only  embodied  at  certain 
seasons,  being  at  other  periods  their  owa  masters.  The 
Tartar  troops,  inasmuch  aa  they  belong  to  a  standing  army 
U  a  distance  from  home,  receive  higher  pay,  and  are  more 
efficient  soldiers  than  the  native  Chinese  |  though  they 
also  seem  to  be  enervated  by  their  long  residence  In  this 
tranquil  region.  The  whole  army  is  divided  Into  standards, 
distinguished  by  their  different  borders  and  colours.  These 
corps—not  unlike  our  brigades — are  subdivided  Into  camps 
and  wings ;  the  right,  left,  and  middle.  The  otBcers  are 
all  raised  from  the  ranks,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Civilians  as  little  better  than  police  agents ;  but,  like  the 
Utter,  are  obliged  to  take  their  regular  degrees  to  obtain 
promotion,  which  is  rapid.  Their  grades  are  precisely 
similar  to  ours,  from  the  Le-tuh,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces,  down  to  the  Wae-wel,  or  Serjeant.  The  prin- 
cipal weapons  are  bows  and  arrows;  but  they  also  use 
clumsy  match-locks,  and  iron  guns  without  carriages.  The 
theory  of  tactics  is  well  understood ;  but  the  practice  is 
very  deficient.  In  so  peaceful  a  country  there  Is  but  little 
occasion  for  military  skill ;  and  without  intelligent  officers, 
or  Improved  weapons,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
should  make  any  effectual  opposition  to  European  troops. 

The  Chine**  Aim  Is  extensive,  but  inefficient :  it  In- 
cludes, perhaps,  1000  sail ;  but  the  men -of  war  are  mere 
tanks,  which  mount  a  few  guns ;  and  there  are  few  Inrge 
vessels.  This  imperial  navy  Is  commanded  by  three  high 
admirals  and  their  inferior  officers,  all  of  whom  are  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  their  business,  that  the  merchant  junks 
are  better  managed  than  the  Imperial  cruiser*.  GulrlaiT 
draws  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  condition  and  discipline 
of  the  mercantile  navy.  Few  sailors  are  regularly  bred  to 
the  service,  but  are  chiefly  wretches  who  hove  been 


obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes.  Though  there  be  a  nom- 
inal commander  in  every  junk.  Ms  authority  ts  uniformly 
disregarded.  F.very  one  having  the  liberty  of  putting  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods  on  board.  Is  a  sort  of  shareholder, 
and  does  nearly  what  he  pleases.  The  (*htne*e  make  use 
of  a  compass,  invented  by  themselves,  divided  Into  twenty- 
four  pans,  beginning  at  the  the  needle  moving  freely  in 
a  box  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand.  Their  pilot*  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  sea  from  their  youth,  and  always  par- 
forming  the  same  voyage,  have  n  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
various  localities.  In  the  construction  of  river  craft,  the 
Chines*  are  more  skilful ;  many  of  these  vessels  are  In- 
deed flouting  halntations.  and  thousand*  of  families  live  in 
them  during  their  whole  lives.  (Skttem  of  CAtntsr  Mitt,  hp 
Onttlaf,  I.,  Introd..  1-40;  Sir  O.  Staunton's  Trans.  of  Iks 
Lrm-lrt,  or  Criminal  Code ;  Harm's  Ckinese,  i.,  2W  et  sea. ; 
(fvertrrlf  Rrtrirw.  No.  Vi„  sic.,  stc.l 

The  Ckiuttt,  thrhr  Social  Condition,  trc— The  Chinese 
are  said  by  Mr.  Davis  tn  be  a  nation  of  "  inrnraUs  tsmtm 
a  tints."  Their  rule  ts  to  adhere  to  all  that  Is  established, 
and  to  reject  all  that  is  new.  They  are  the  very  transcript 
of  the  ancient  world  living  in  the  present  day  ;  they  wear 
the  same  costume,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  which 
are  administered  precisely  In  the  same  way.  and  they  ax 
1st  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  m  the  same  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  as  their  forefathers  did  3000  years  ago. 
This  uniformity  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  ordained 
by  nature,  for  it  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Chinese  are 
so  much  like  each  other  in  personal  appearance,  that  K  is 
difficult  for  a  European  to  distinguish  between  them.  We 
find  no  diversity  In  the  colour  of  their  hnlr,  no  variety  ol 
e>e.  ii'.  prominent  and  striking  feature  «  hieh  Indlr  .lei  th. 
place  of  their  birth.  (CAiaw  Optntd,  l.,  SW.)  They  have 
black,  stiff,  and  strong  hair,  shaved  so  as  to  lesve  a  mnch 
cherished  tail  depending  from  the  crown  ;  a  depressed  face, 
wherein  the  distinguishing  features  are  not  strongly  mark 
ed,  n  flat  n<««e.  small  angular  eyes,  round  nnd  prominent 
cheeks,  a  pointed  chin,  thin  eyelids,  small  beards,  middle 
stature,  and  strong  bones.  Long  oars  and  plumpness  form 
their  bean-idtal  of  beauty  ;  consequently,  to  attain  the  lat 
ter,  they  exercise  but  little  agility.  {Id.,  p.  880.)  The 
aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth  are  unknown  in  China, 
Ditttnctmn  is  solely  to  ot  obtained  »y  learning- ;  nnd  digni- 
ty is  only  conferred  by  office.  F.ven  the  sons  of  the  em 
pen*  and  their  families  merge  Into  the  common  mass, 
should  they  not  study,  sons  to  become  qualified  for  some 
official  employment.  The  mandarins,  or  literary  aristo- 
crats, do  not  obtain  their  rank  except  by  passing  repeated 
examinations,  aa  to  the  fairness  of  which  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  surmised,  nnd  establishing  their  superiority  over 
their  competitors  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  exam- 
ination. There  are  nine  d.-gree*  ol  mandarin*,  the  hlehiM 
being  viceroys,  or  governors,  aad  the  lowest,  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  ate  :  promotion  can  only  be  obtained  by  su- 
perior profirlency  is  th*  study  of  the  law.  The  different 
functionaries  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  buttons  In 
their  caps,  and  other  variations  of  costume.  As  the  nay 
of  nil  persons  In  office  Is  unreasonably  small,  they  often 
resort  to  extortion  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  and  ther*  Is 
scarcely  a  number  of  the  Ftktn  OaxetU  that  does  not  re- 
cord some  instance  of  n  public  officer  being  degraded  f«t 
that  crime.  The  natural  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  are 
summed  up  by  Davis  in  these  words:  "The  advantageous 
features  of  tb«-ir  ■  h  i meters,  as  mildness,  docility.  Industry, 
peaceable  nets,  subordination,  and  respect  for  the  aged,  are 
sccompanked  by  the  vices  of  specious  insincerity,  fals* 
hood,  mutual  distrust  nnd  jenlousy."  The  lower  orders  nre 
,i.  lv  addicted  to  gambling,  for  which  they  »av>- 
their  peculiar  cards  and  dice.  That  honesty  Is  more  valued 
than  practised  has  been  Inferred  from  the  notification  to  be 
frequently  seen  in  shop  windows,  that  "there  Is  on  cheat 
ing  here,"  and  from  a  caution  placarded  in  most  public 
conveyances  fur  travellers,  to  "  take  rare  of  their  purses:" 
hut  we  doubt  whether  such  notices  really  go  for  much. 
The  insincerity  and  falsehood  laid  to  their  charge.  In  so  for 
as  they  really  exist,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
restraints,  under  which  they  are  laid  from  Infancy,  of  the 
Interference  of  the  law  with  all  their  actions,  and  of  their 
being  obliged  to  suppress  nnd  conceal  those  feelings  and 
emotion*  to  which,  in  other  countries,  lull  vent  would  be 
Their  attention  to  etiquette  is  a  consequence  of  the 
principle.  F.ven  when  peasants  visit  each  other, 
complimentary  cards— the  rite  of  which  determines  the 
rank  of  the  sender — and  polite  answers  are  exchanged. 
"On  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  considerable  difficulty  Is 
found  In  arranging  wh«  shall  make  the  lowest  bow.  or  f 
enter  the  door,  or  take  the  highest  seal,  or  assume 
deney  st  table,  though  the  host  contrives  bi  place  his  guest 
in  the  most  elevated  position.  When  conversation  com- 
mences, th*  mutual  assent  to  every  proposition,  th*  scru- 
pulous avoidance  of  all  contradiction,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  every  offensive  expression  or  awlanr holy  allusion, 
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show  what  a  sense  these  people  eolertnin  of  potlteae«»."  of  the  drag  are  Inhaled  through  a  peculiar  pipe.  In  a  re 
(•A/niaarsC's  Cains,  its  state,  Prospect*,  trt.,  1898.)  The  j  cum  bent  position,  and  the  smoker  soon  sleeps.  When 
condition  of  the  poor  U  wretched  In  the  extreme ;  they  are 


frequently  destitute  of  food,  and  many  are  Mid  to  perish  in 
the  tvintrr  wawn  trotu  rold  lor  tsani  of  fuel.  {tiuttlafi 
Fayagea,  p.  67.)  Begging  is  common  In  the  targe  cities, 
but  not  more  so  lhaa  in  Europe.  It  U  a  curious  fact  that 
though  the  Chinese  be  remarkable  lor  assisting  each  other, 
particular!)  their  own  relation*,  null  money  or  I'ikkI,  Ihey 
will  on  no  account  (top  out  of  their  way,  in  cite  of  acci- 
dent, to  save  a  fellow-creirture's  Hie ;  bat  thU  arises  front 
their  laws  making  the  person  last  seen  near  a  corpse  nn- 
twemble  fia*  the  death.  Robbery  is  not  uncommon,  bat  It 
T«ry  seldom  accniupunied  with  murder.  The  people,  gen- 
erally so  quiet  and  submissive,  when  once  roused  by  the 
oppression  of  an  Intolerant  magistrate,  will  rise  en  masse 
against  him,  and  subject  htm  to  Lynch  law  .  In  such  cases 
the  government  of  Pekln  generally  concludes  that  the 
magistrate  has  been  in  fault ;  and  the  outrage  is  allowed 
quietly  to  fail  Into  oblivion!  The  drowning  of  infants, 
particularly  of  females,  has  been  said  to  be  rasrostary  in 
China;  but  this  la  a  moat  unfounded  statement, 
enormity  of  this  sort  is  sometimes  committed  ■ 

but  we  believe  that  it  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occur 
Mr.  Davis  says,  that  "  the  Chinese  in  general  are 
lingly  fond  of  their  children,  and  the  attachment 
KM  to  oe  mutual."  (t,  5M6.)  M.  de  Gulgnrs  concludes 
a  very  able  discussion  of  this  question  as  follows:  "  Jt  at 
atcrai  »es  aksotummt  awe  I'eipoaitiou  ait  lieu  a  /a  C-irnr  ; 
atais  je  ctrne lurai  qu  elle  n'p  est  pat  plus  commune  que  dans 
lea  autre*  parttta  rtu  gloat,  «u  Can  n'en  a  itt  txemplet  que 
dans  de  en*  particulars  el  keurcusement  rare**    (11.,  "XfS 

The  whole  of  the  Chinese  nation  Is  divided  into  fami- 
lies, each  of  which  bear  the  same  surname,  and  consider 
each  other  cousins.  These  clans  are  bound  to  assist  each 
other  in  any  way  that  may  be  required  ;  and  the  moat 
powerful  of  them  act  as  a  salutary  check  upon  Inenl  dea 
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be  awakes,  he  drinks  a  cup  of  tea,  and  imokos  again. 
The  Chinese  delight  in  the  drama :  they  will  attend  a  play 
for  a  whole  night  without  being  wearied,  and  recount  with 
ecstney  what  they  have  seen.  In  their  pastimes  the  wo- 
men are  never  associated.  (Dads' t  Chinese ,  GutilaJ ; 
Mcdhurtfs  Cams.  tU  State,  Prospect*,  if*.;  FJlis's  Ac- 
ceunt  of  Lord  .imherit't  F.mbaaty,  Srt^  if*,) 

The  accounts  of  Chinese  architecture  are  not  very  satis 
factory,  a  consequence  of  its  being  necessary  to  eniplo) 
Wtas  in  Its  description  that  convey  to  foreigners  impires 
sions  very  different  from  the  reality.  According  to  Mr. 
Barrow,  it  Is  "  as  unsightly  as  unsolid ;  without  elegance 
or  convenience  of  design,  and  without  any  settled  propor- 
|  tion ;  mean  in  its  nppenranee,  and  clumsy  in  the  workman- 
ship." (p.  330 )  Perhaps,  however,  this  opinion  is  founded 
too  much  on  preconceived  notions  of  the  absolute  superior- 
ity of  the  European  standard.  But  without  entering  on 
this.  It  Is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  walla  of  the  houses 
are  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  but  principally  of  the  first. 
That* an  f  The  roofs  are  always  supported  on  columns,  that  la,  on  up- 
certainly  right  pieces  of  timber,  without  either  capital  or  base.  In 
the  country  Ihey  arc  rarely  mure  than  one  story  In  height, 
but  in  the  great  towns  they  arc  frequently  two.  Their 
roofs,  which  are  curved,  are  usually  covered  with  tiles. 
Their  pagodas  are  polygonal  buildings,  of  5,  7,  or  9  stories 
or  roofs.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  the  pagoda  erected  by 
Ueorge  Ill  in  Kew  gardens  is '•  not  inferior  lo  the  very 
best"  he  met  with  In  China— a  statement  which  certainly 
does  not  tend  to  exalt  our  opinions  of  this  species  of  build- 
ings. 

Heligton.—  There  is  no  religion  In  China  actually  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  1'a,  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  is 
the  only  one  countenanced  by  It.   But  there  are  two  other 
sects ;  Fa,  or  Buddhism,  and  Toou,  or  that  of  the  "  ration  - 
The  first  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Being,  and  be- 


altsts." 

poitom.  The  teamen  of  China  occupy  a  lower  scale  in  the  1  lieves  the  emperor  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  Heaven, 
estimation  of  their  countrymen  than  those  of  other  nations,    earth,  the  elements.  Confucius,  gods  of  various  attributes. 

saints,  the  emperor,  etc.,  are  objects  of  worship  ;  the  rites 
in  performing  which  are  watched  over  with  the  must  jeal- 
ous care  by  the  Is  poo.  or  Board  of  Bites.   The  doctrine 
of  Confucius  fills  the  world  with  genii,  demons,  and  the 
spirits  of  deceased  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
each  their  separate  duties  and  influences  assigned  lo  them. 
No  worship  Is  so  strictly  observed  as  that  of  ancestry,  so 
that  filial  piety  is  carried  lo  an  excess,  even  beyond  the 
grave.   The  religious  edifices  of  the  l  a  sect  are  said  to  be 
very  splendid    They  chiefly  consist  of  one  large  hall  ap- 
proached  by  steps,  with  the  idol  placed  ujion  an  altar,  or 
table ;  the  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures,  and  the  ceiling 
with  gilded  griffins  and  dragons.   An  apparatus  for  sacrifi- 
cing various  animals  to  also  provided.   There  is  no  congre- 
gational worship.    Buddhism  Is  a  despised  creed  in  China, 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  mendicancy  of  lu  priests. 
The  latter  practise  celibacy,  dress  in  a  similar  manner  to 
monks,  ana  the  devotees  use  holv  water,  and  a  rotary  to 
keep  account  of  their  prayers.   Mr.  Malcom,  the  mission- 
ary, has  given  a  very  favourable  view  of  Buddhism.   "  It 
has  no  mythology  of  obscene  and  ferocious  deities;  no 
sanguinary  or  Impure  obscrvnnc.es ;  no  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures; no  tyrannizing  priesthood  ;  no  confounding  of  right 
and  wrong,  by  making  certain  iniquities  laudable  in  wor- 
ship.   In  lu  moral  code,  its  descriptions  of  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  first  ages,  of  the  shortness  of  man's  Hie  be- 
cause of  hto  sins,  tie..  It  seems  to  have  followed  genuine 
traditions.   In  almost  every  respect  it  seems  to  be  the  best 
religion  man  ever  invented."  ( Trace's.  L  392.)   The  pro- 
testors of  Tkamirm  pretend  lo  magic,  alchemy,  and  lo  be 
possessed  of  the  elixir  of  long  life ;  practise  glaring  imposi- 
tion* and  inculcate  the  most  puerile  superstitions.  They 
encourage  n  lielief  In  ghost*  nntl  <  vil  .-[.mis  ;  in:ikr  use  .»f 
spells  and  talisman*  lucky  and  unlucky  birds,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  tricks  called  fung-tkuta,  by  which  they  pretend  to 
choose  lucky  slluntions  b>r  bmiilini!  houses  :in.l  i  .mhv  and 
a  hundred  other  fallacies,  by  which  these  Impostors  con- 
nive to  fill  their  purses.    Krliglon,  of  whatever  kind,  has 
alway*  we  believe,  been  reckoned  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  In  China.    But  this  is  a  subject  as  to  which 
our  Information  is  comparatively  little  to  be  relied  cm. 
The  ancient  and  modern  missionaries,  how  much  soever 
Ihey  may  have  admired  many  parts  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter and  institutions,  have  generally  represented  their  mnr 
als  and  religion  In  the  mmt  unfavourable  point  of  view. 
That  there  is  nrarh  about  them  that  Is  objectionable  is  cer 
ittinly  true  ;  but  It  to  so  obviously  the  interest  of  the  mis 
sicmnrie*  by  depreciating  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  those  they  are  labouring  among,  to  exalt  their  own 
utility  and  importance,  and  to  Justify  their  claims  to  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  Christian  public,  that  their 
•tatements  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  Mm 
Many  endeavours  have  been  made  to  Introduce  Ckrittian 
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A  broad  face,  diminutive  waist,  pale  features,  and  feci 
small  to  deformity,  constitute  female  beauty  In  the  eyes 
of  a  Chinese.   To  ensure  this  last,  their  feet  are  confined 
from  tender  age  In  shoes  calculated  lo  stop  their  growth, 
so  thnt  the  feet  of  some  ladies  only  measure  three  Inches 
from  toe  to  heel.    Females  are  universally  objects  of  traf- 
fic.   When  young  they  are  purchased  by  dealers  for  the 
harems  o(  the  great,  where  they  remain  In  splendid  seclu- 
sion.  Marriages  depend  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  pa- 
rents, who  a*U  their  daughters  at  Irom  SOOO  to  6000  dollars 
a  piece,  according  to  the  beauty  or  rank  of  the  female. 
Early  mirriagea  are  universal  j  no  man  who  can  afford  the 
expenses  of  the  ceremony  deferring  it  after  the  age  of  'JO, 
and  parents  get  rid  of  their  daughters  as  soon  as  they  can  ; 
even  at  the  early  age  of  14.  The  Chinese  may  be  said  to 
be  an  omnivorous  people.   The  principal  pan  of  their  find 
consists  of  rice,  which  to  generally  eaten  dry  ;  but  In  the  9. 
provinces  it  to  mixed  with  the  sweet  potatoe  in  a  sort  of 
soup.    Vegetables  are  the  chief  provision  of  all  ranks, 
who  do  not  consume  a  fifth  part  of  the  animal  fond  that 
Europeans  do.   Pork  is  the  favourite  dish,  and  the  head 
of  the  ass  to  esteemed  a  greit  delicacy.  To  eat  every- 
thing which  can  possibly  give  nourishment  to  the  compre- 
hensive principle  upon  which  Chinese  diet  Is  regulated  ; 
to  that  dog*  cats,  and  even  ruts  and  mice,  are  not  nbJCOn 
by  them.    They  are  the  most  expert  fishermen  In  the 
world  ;  no  aquatic  creature  escapes  their  vigilance,  whether 
ll  inhabit  the  sea,  lake,  canal,  or  river;  even  pools  and  the 
ridges  of  fields  are  searched  fnr  fish.   Every  kind  of  meat 
to  minced  into  small  pieces,  and  is  eaten  with  chop  sticks. 
The  Chinese  epicure  delights  in  soup*  made  of  edible  birds' 
nests  of  the  swallow  species  (Htrundo  eaeulenta),  and  Im- 
ported in  great  quantities  from  the  E.  islands.    It  appears 
thai  the  birds  moke  use  of  great  quantities  of  a  peculiar 
tea- weed  (Spk*ro-coccus  cartilagintut),  and  when  It  to 
sufficiently  softened  in  their  stomach*  it  to  returned  and 
used  ns  a  plaster  to  cement  the  dirt  and  feathers  of  the 
net.    These  nests,  nftcr  having  been  purified  In  Immense 
nianiifnctorie*  are  eaten  with  great  goat  by  the  Chinese. 
The  favourite  beverage  to  tea,  drunk  out  of  small  caps, 
which  are  seldom  washed,  for  that  process  is  thought  to 
diminish  the  flavour.   In  this  article  the  Chinese  are  as 
great  connoisseurs  as  Europeans  are  in  wines.  Distilled 
liquors  are  chiefly  made  from  rice  :  ram  Is  much  used,  but 
grape  wine  has  not  been  met  wild.    Drunkenness  prevails, 
•specially  in  the  N.  province*;  but  the  worst  species  of 
debauchery  to  opium  smoking,  which,  when  carried  to  n- 
•ess,  deprives  the  victim  of  strength  ;  he  becomes  a  walk 
lag  shadow  ;  his  eyes  are  vacant  and  staring ;  hit  whole 
frame  i<  deranged,  and  he  soon  sinks  into  a  premature 
grave.    But  it  should  be  observed  thai  these  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  abuse  of  the  practice :  when  used  in  moder- 
ation, it  to  said  to  be  comparatively  innoxious.   The  fumes 
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tty  Into  Chin*,  but  with  lew  wwcem  then  has  Attended 
Mniil.tr  effort*  in  other  nation*.  It  was  first  Introduced  by 
the  Ncstoriana  in  the  l?Ui  century.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Jesuits,  wbose  missionaries  were  more  successful 
than  those  of  any  other  sect ;  for  at  the  Tartar  Invasion 
there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic  churches  la  the 
province  of  h'eang  nan  alone ;  the  first  of  the  Tartar  prin- 
ces openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  missionaries,  by  la 
king  a  German  Jesuit,  Adam  Hchaal,  for  his  Instructor. 
The  abolition  of  that  order,  and  the  continual  wars  In  Eu- 
rope reducing  their  funds,  the  Catholic  missions  declined, 
and  but  few  native  converts  at  present  remain.  The  late 
Dr.  Morrison  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  who  land- 
ed in  China;  he  compiled  a  dictionary  (having  been  pre- 
ceded In  that  arduous  task  by  De  Guignes)  ana  grammar  ; 
translated  the  Scriptures  Into  the  Chinese  language,  and 
eatabllihed  printing-presses  at  Canton,  from  which  a  Judi- 
cious selection  of  tracts  has  Issued.  These  pious  efforts 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Milne  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gutzlaff,  the  latter  of  whom  has  published  several 
valuable  works  on  China,  of  which  we  have  made  consid- 
erable use.  The  Mohammedan.  Jewish,  and  many  other 
religions  arc  to  be  found  in  China,  but  in  a  very  languish- 
ing condition.  (.Ckinctc  Rrponlory,  vol.  lii.  ;  Qkrma  Opt* 
ed,  II..  183-347;  Davis's  Clin  Ml,  I,  301,  fce. :  Essay  on  the 
Religion.  Srt.  of  ( Aiaa,  by  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  prefixed  to  fVatx- 
tyjysfyet,  Ixxl.-xcll. ;  Quarterly  Revisit,  lvL,  503, 

Language,  Education,  and  Literature. — Distinct  as  the 
Chinese  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  habit*,  manners, 
and  religion,  their  total  dissimilarity  Is  rendered  complete 
by  their  language ;  which,  arrested  between  the  hieroglyph- 
ic and  alphabetic  systems,  presents  a  singular  phenomenon. 
The  most  obvious  expedient  for  expressing  substantive 
ideas  otherwise  than  by  speech,  would  be  to  figure  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  Intended  to  be  expressed  ;  and  this 
was  unquestionably  the  plan  first  adopted  by  man  to  com- 
municate and  record  what  he  thought  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye  Instead  of  the  ear.  As  civilization  and  knowl- 
edge advanced,  and  the  necessity  for  communicating  it  In- 
creased, more  concise  forms  or  conventional  letters  were 
iuhstttuted ;  but  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  primitive 
mode  1*  .till  the  principle  upon  which  their  characters  are 
constructed ;  so  that  their  system  may  be  called  the  per- 
fectly of  the  hieroglyphic  method  of  written  language. 
Having  pictorial  representations  of  natural  objects  for  their 
basis,  the  elementary  signs  of  the  Chinese  language  are 
few  and  simple.*  A  horizontal,  a  perpendicular,  two 
oblique  lines  drawn  In  different  directions,  and  an  acute 
angle  and  dot,  nre  the  elements  of  which  the  Chinese 
characters  consist.  These  marks  are  so  combined  in  the 
dr»t  Instance  as  to  form  214  keys  or  generic  characters. 
Thus,  the  symbol  for  "  man"  Is  always  present  in  a  word 
which  ho*  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  him  ;  this  charac- 
ter, for  example,  combined  with  the  symbol  for  field,  signi- 
fies a  farmer.  The  Chinese  notion  of  government  la  well 
expressed  in  another  example :  the  verb  "  to  govern"  is 
represented  by  the  two  characters  that  stand  for  "  bamboo" 
and  "stroke."  The  keys  are  divided  Into  17  classes,  and 
the  number  of  words  thus  formed,  upon  a  system  more 
complete  than  that  of  any  of  the  VV.  languages,  to  be  found 
in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amounts  to  40,(100. 
each  of  which  stands  as  arbitrarily  for  the  thing  or  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  as  a  figure  does  In  a  painting  for 
the  object  It  is  meant  to  represent.  Thus  the  character 
presents  an  object  to  the  eye  which  enters  the  mind  with 
a  striking  and  vivid  eertalnty  ;  it  forms  a  feature  which  re- 
ally I*,  or  by  early  associations  Is  considered,  beautiful  and 
Impressive.  Chinese  writing  is  also  more  permanent  than 
the  alphabetic  system,  which  Ls  ever  vary  ing  its  spelling 
with  the  continually  changing  pronunciation  of  the  living 
voice.  Perhaps  the  Chinese  written  language  ha*  contrib- 
uted In  some  degree  to  the  unity  of  the  Chinese  nation. 
(Dr.  Mar  sham's  Claris  Siniea ;  Elements  of  Chinese 
Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  zl. ;  De  Guignes,  Dictionaire 
Chtnois,  Introduction  ,  Quarterly  Review,  Ivl.  901);  Caiaa 
Opened,  I.  391.)  The  cause*,  however,  which  operate  to 
make  the  w  ritten  language  In  China  the  most  complete  and 
brnutiful  In  the  world;  render  oral  communication  the 
mo-t  difficult  and  confined.  That  systematic  regularity 
which  so  continually  requires  the  presence  of  the  keys, 
as  pins  of  words  bearing  different  meaning*,  and  thus 
precludes  a  necessary  variety  of  Bounds,  leaves  the  spoken 
language  as  meagre  and  defective  no,  when  written,  it  is 
nrh  and  complete.  The  sound  corresponding  with  our  e 
has  at  least  2000  significations,  and  "one  might  write  a 
i«rfectly  Intelligible  treatise  in  which  only  the  sound  of  e 
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was  employed."  (China  Opened,  L  383.)  Thus,  in  con- 
versation between  even  two  of  the  best  educated  Chinese, 
constant  misapprehensions  occur.  "  They  understand  each 
other,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "perfectly  on  paper,  but  are  mu- 
tually unintelligible  in  speech."  And  in  the  most  com- 
mon-place colloquy  It  Is  not  unfrequent  for  the  speakers  to 
resort  to  pen,  or  rather  brush.  Ink,  and  paper,  to  make 
themselves  understood  ;  In  the  absence  of  these  materials, 
they  draw  the  figure  of  the  root  or  key  In  the  air  with  their 
fingers.  So  that  oratory  Is  entirely  unknown  In  Chirm ; 
and  all  affairs  of  Importance,  such  as  lawsuits,  civil  or 
criminal,  are  carried  on  In  writing.  The  deficiencies  of 
the  oral  language  are  in  a  small  degree  supplied  by  the 
different  tones  In  which  the  same  word*  and  their  various 
significations  are  uttered.  Hut  these  inflections  are  so  nice 
as  to  be  only  distinguishable  by  a  native  ear.  The  difficulty 
of  free  intellectual  intercourse  must  have  had  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  In  preventing  the  Chinese  from  advancing 
a  step  farther  m  civilization  than  they  had  attained  so 
mnny  hundred  years  ago. 

Education  in  China  is  more  encouraged  and  favoured 
even  than  in  Prussia  :  and  such  is  the  estimation  in  winch 
It  Is  held,  that  all  state  employments  are  given  by  compe- 
tition, as  school  and  college  prizes  to  the  best  scholars. 
Schools  for  youth  are  abundant  In  every  part  of  the  em- 
ire  .  and  education  la  so  general,  and  Its  cost  an  reason a- 
le,  that  reading  and  writing  may  be  almost  said  to  be 
universal.  language  is  taught  to  very  young  pupils  by 
means  of  rude  pictures  which  represent  the  names  of  the 
chief  objects  In  nature  and  art.  Then  follows  the  Sea-tee 
kmc.  or  summary  of  Infant  erudition,  conveyed  In  chiming 
lines  of  three  words  or  feet.  They  soon  after  proceed  to 
the  "  Four  ifcioka,"  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Confu- 
cius and  which,  with  the  "Five  Classics,"  subsequently 
added,  arc.  In  tart,  the  Chinese  Scriptures.  Writing  is 
taught  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a  hair-pencil,  on 
transparent  paper  placed  over  the  copy.  Thl*  la  a  most 
important  article  In  Chinese  education,  for  no  man  whs 
does  not  write  a  good  hand  can  lay  claim  to  literary  dis- 
tinction. The  emperor  bimself,  when  bestowing  a  great 
reward,  writes  a  few  characters  on  a  piece  of  tm|(or  and 
sends  it  to  hi*  favourite,  and  this  is  more  valuable  than 
conferring  an  order.  (Davis.  I-,  200;  Cits*  Opened,  U,  390.) 
Females  of  the  higher  class  are  allowed  to  acquire  a  little 
reading  and  writing,  and  have  been  known  to  write  poetry, 
but  the  great  object  of  their  education  is  to  Inculcate  obedi- 
ence.  The  schools  established  all  over  the  empire  are  su- 

C unleaded  by  various  officers  appointed  by  government, 
every  district  there  1*  a  sort  of  literary  chancellor  ;  but 
early  aspirants  are  examined  by  superintendents,  who 
mnke  the  circuit  of  their  district  twice  a  year  for  that 
purpose.  The  pupils  they  approve  of  repair  to  the  chief, 
and  should  they  pass  that  ordeal,  and  thus  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  the  officers  of  their  native  district,  they  are 
eligible  for  the  lowest  literary  honour  of  the  stale.  Thla 
is  called  Tete-tsae  (flowery  talent).  For  thla  degree  the 
examinations  lose  place  twice  in  every  three  years  in  foes 
of  every  province ;  the  scholars  having  each  a  theme  given 
them  from  the  *  Five  Classics,"  in  a  large  hall,  are  confin- 
ed in  separate  boxes  to  prevent  their  receiving  assistance 
from  others;  nnd  every  avenue  ls  strictly  guarded  by 
soldiers.  The  Tew-tsas  degree  having  been  obtained,  the 
aspirant  has  to  acquire  two  oilier  honours  In  the  metropo- 
lis of  his  province,  and  he  is  placed  on  the  bonks  as  eligi- 
ble for  employment  corresponding  with  his  advancement 
To  procure  the  highest  state  offices,  an  examination  before 
the  national  college,  or  Han  hn,  is  necessary :  but  the  very 
pinnacle  of  fame  is  only  arrived  at  by  being  examined  by 
the  emperor  himself.  Every  literary  honour  confers  the 
title  of  mandarin,  and  each  degree  is  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  the  dress,  which  to,  hx  some  instances,  very 
splendid.  Genius  and  originality  among  a  people  so  blind- 
ly  enthusiastic  in  their  admiral  ion  of  the  ancient*,  are 
considered  rather  a  blot  upon,  than  as  en  ornament  to  toe 
character  of  a  student.  Memory  is  the  chief  object  of  ad- 
miration—memory to  repeat  the  greatest  number  of  the 
wise  sayings  of  the  ancient  sages. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  literature  of  the  Chinese  Is  most  ex- 
tensive. "  Books,"  say*  Mr.  Medhurst,  ••  nre  multiplied  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  to  almost  an  Indefinite  extent,  and  ev- 
ery peasant  and  pedlar  has  the  common  depositories  of 
knowledge  within  ln«  re  •<  h.  It  would  ft  he  h:./;irding 
too  much  to  say,  that  in  China  there  are  more  books  and 
more  people  to  read  them  than  in  any  othsr  country  In 
the  world.  Among  the  3oU  millions  of  Chinamen,  at  least 
two  millions  are  literati."  (China  Opened,  1.,  417.)  Yet  It 
may  appear  strange  that  there  la  hardly  one  original  wri- 
ter among  them :  it  is  generally  believed  in  China,  that 
whatever  to  to  be  known  ha*  already  been  discovered  and 
communicated  by  the  undent  sages;  and  should  an  author 
be  bold  enough  to  start  anything  new,  if  that  should 
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happen  to  v-iry  In  the  small  r*t  particular  from  the  orthodox 
writer*,  he  would  be  severely  punished.  It  b  this  which 
keep*  the  knowledge  and  civilization  of  China  at  a  stand 
■ill.  The  historical  writings  are  nothing  more  than  elab- 
orate chronologies;  and.  where  real  dales  have  been 
wanting,  the  writers  are  suspected  of  having  supplied  them 
from  their  own  imaginations.  The  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical works  of  the  Chinese  are  b>  the  "  ten  phlloso 
1MB,"  or  Confucius  and  his  disciples  nnd  commentators. 
Chinese  literature  has,  however,  been  in  several  respects 
unjustly  depreciated.  It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that 
they  are  so  Ignornnt  and  ostentatious  as  to  suppose  that 
Chiae  occupies  the  centre  of  the  world,  nnd  that  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  insignificant  and  petty  territories,  oil 
,  Its  tributaries.  But  the  accounts  that  have  been  transla- 
ted from  Chinese  writers  of  several  foreign  countries,  bow 
defective  soever  In  many  respects,  are  sufficient  to  show 
Unit  this  Is  a  most  unfounded  statement.  "Je  u'.-u  paa 
besnln  de  refuter  id  I'idee  absurde  de  ceux  qui  prctendenl 
que  les  Chinols  croient  que  leur  pays  est  sltue  au  milieu  du 
atomic.  Cn  matetot  ou  tin  rouli  His  Canton  [>rut  d  la  ve- 
rite,  donnrr  une  pareillr  explication,  uiais  e'est  a  I'intelti- 
gem'e  de  celul  qui  questionne  de  I'adopter  ou  de  la  reset- 
ter.Klafrnik,  Mrmoint,  111.,  967.)  «  L'histoire  lltternire. 
la  critique  de*  textes,  et  la  biographic,  sont  le  sujet  d'une 
foule  d'ouvragr*  rcmarquable*  par  I'ordre  et  la  regulartt> 
out  y  sont  observe*.  On  prsasede  beaucoup  stag  traductions 
de«  livra*  Bancriu  sur  la  religion  et  la  me  ta  physique.  Lea 
lenres  cultivenl  la  pnesie,  qui  est  assujetle  rhrx  eux  au 
double  joug  de  In  me* ure  et  de  la  rime  ;  lis  out  des  poemes 
lyrlques  et  narreilf*.  et  surtotit  de*  poeme*  deseriptifs,  des 
piece*  de  theatre,  de*  romao*  des  ma-iirs,  des  roman*  ou  le 
uwreeilleux  eat  mis  en  usage.  On  a  compos*)  ea  outre  cm 
tri's-grand  nonibre  les  recueils  sp>  ciaux  et  grneraux.  des 
bibllotbeque*  et  des  encyclopedic*  et  dan*  le  dernier  Steele 
on  avolt  commence  I'lmpression  d'une  collertioo  des  outra- 
ges rholsls  en  180,000  volumes!  Les  Cbinui*  out  d'cxcel- 
iens  dicilonaries  ou  tous  lea  ttgnc*  de  leur  ecriture  et  lous 
les  mots  de  leur  langue  sont  ciplique  avec  le  plus  grand 
•vin  et  dans  tin  ordre  tres-regulter.  Enfin  II  n'y  a  pns, 
m *iitc  en  Kurope,  de  nation  cbex  laquelle  on  trouve  tant 
des  In  re*,  ni  des  livres  si  bien  falls,  si  commodes  a  consul  - 
ter.  rt  a  si  ba*  prix."  (AM  Homuoat,  quoted  by  Balbi.) 
Matheniaur.il  science  Is  at  a  low  ebb  :  as  is  evinced  by  an 
imperial  edict  published  In  the  Pekln  Gazette.  May.  1800 
It  announced  the  Intended  murn:i»re  of  a  princess,  nnd  or 
dercd  the  Tnounal  of  Maiktmalut  to  select  a  fnnunntc 
day  for  the  celebration  of  Hie  nuptials.  (l^sri/Wt  «<nrir, 
liii.,  61.) 

Cuts*,  p.  t,  Kennebec  co-.  Me.,  21  m.  E.  by  N.  Augusta, 
616  \V.  The  greater  part  of  Twelve-mile  pond  or  lake 
lies  in  this  t„  with  nn  outlet  flowing  Into  Srbostirook  river. 
•  branch  of  Kennebec  river,  which  affords  water-power. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  margin  of  this 
lake,  and  contains  n  steam  snw-mlll  and  an  academy.  The 
•oil  Is  fertile,  producing  good  wheat  It  has  nine  store*, 
one  fulling  mill,  four  grist  mills,  eight  saw-milts,  three  tan- 
neries, one  academy  155  students,  twenty-five  schools,  1230 
scholars.    |>op.  9675. 

Cmsu,  p.  t,  Wyoming  co..  N.  Y.,  973  m.  W.  Albany. 
348  \V.  Drained  by  Cattaraugus  creek,  and  its  branch- 
es. Taken  frooi  Sheldon  In  1818.  It  contains  four  store*, 
two  fullinc  mills,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist  mills,  sev- 
en saw  mills,  one  tannery,  fifteen  school*,  368  scholars. 
Pop.  1437.  Arcade  village  in  Us  8.  part,  al  the  Junction  of 
Clear  and  Cattaraugus  creeks,  which  afford  good  water- 
power,  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  two  stores,  one 
grist  mill,  several  saw-mills,  one  carding  machine  and 
cloth  dressing  works,  fifty  dwellings,  ami  about  300  inhnb- 
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Causa,  p.  t,  Bt  Clair  co.  Mich.,  51  m.  N.N.K.  De 
troll.  575  W.  Belle  river  passes  through  Its  U.K..  part. 
Drained  by  small  streams,  flowing  8.  into  8 1  Clair  lake.  It 
contains  two  stores,  one  lumber  yard,  one  grist  mill,  one 
saw  null.    Poii.  610. 

CIIINACH/N.  a  large  town  of  Nepaul.  N.  Illndoataa, 
9j0  m.  W..VVV.  Catamandoo.  its  houses  are  of  brick  and 
stone,  with  flat  roof* :  it  ha*  two  Hindoo  irmple*.  and  nn 
export  trade  in  horses,  cow  tail*,  oheep.  salt  musk,  drugs, 
and  woollen  cloth ;  and  Import*  metals,  spices,  cloth,  etc., 
from  other  part*  of  Hindustan. 

CHIN  ALB  (an.  Aettinro).  the  largest  river  of  the  Pun- 
Jab,  r.smg  In  the  Himalaya.,  in  lat.  about  39°  10/  N..  long. 
37°  50  E. :  running  at  first  with  a  N.W.  but  afterword* 
with  a  H.W.  course  between  the  Raree  {Hgdraot**,.  and 
Ihyluin  ( Hwdatpu).  It  unites  with  the  latter  river  below 
lining  with  considerable  noise  and  violence,  aa  remarked 
by  the  historian*  both  of  Alexander  and  Timour.  and  with 
the  Sutlege  ( Hfpkaiii)  near  Ooeh ;  after  which  It  Joins 
the  Indus,  In  lat.  'ISP,  lone.  70°  30\  About  50  m.  N.  La- 
hore, it  has  been  found  to  measure  lg  ro.  across  in  the 
mouth  of  July;  but  in  the  dry  reason,  Is  there  only  300 
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yard*  wide.  It  Is  no  where  fordable  H.  of  the  hills,  though 
In  many  places  easily  crossed.  Klshtawar,  Vizierabad.  and 
Ihung  are  on  its  banks.    Ulamilton't  >.'.  /.  Oat.,  I.,  309.) 

CHINCHILLA,  a  city  of  Hpatn.  prov.  Murcla,  cap.  dtat. 
In  nn  elevated  situation,  on  the  high  road  from  Valencia 
t..  Madrid.  Hti  in.  Mndrid,  72  in.  WW.  Murcla. 

Pop.  10.533.  (.Vi4«ae.)  It  has  a  church,  convent  a  hos- 
pital, barracks,  and  nn  ancient  ruined  castle,  which  was 
partly  resUired  during  the  war  of  independence.  There  are 
mines  of  silver  In  the  neighbourhood ;  and  It  produces 
earthenware  and  some,  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloths. 

CHLNCHoOR,  nn  tnl.  town  of  Hindustan  ;  prov.  Aurun 
rabud,  pres.  Bombay,  on  the  road  between  that  city  and 
P'tonah.  10  m.  N.N.W.  the  latter.  Pup.  5000,  including  300 
Brahmin  families.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chintaiiiun  or  Murrain  Deo,  an  individual 
whose  honour*  are  hereditary,  and  who  hi  believed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  Malimtta  nation  to  be  an  Incarnation 
of  their  favourite  deity  Goon  putty.  (//<ini/(ra't  E.  I.  Qai~, 

...  :m 

<  HINGLEPCT,  or  far  .lagan*."  a  dlsU  of  H.ml..stati , 
prov.  Camatic ;  pres.  Madras;  between  12°  and  14°  N.. and 
intersected  by  long.  80P  E. ;  having  N.  the  dl»tr.  Nellnre  ; 
\V.  and  8.  Arcot;  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area.  2253 sq. 
m.  Pop.  (1837)  336,220,  or  100  to  the  sq.  m.  Surface  gen- 
erally low,  but  with  hill*  Interspersed  ;  there  are  several 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Pa  I  our,  which  rises 
among  the  Nundydroog  hills  In  Mysore,  and  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  210  m.,  chiefly  E.,  past  Vellore,  Arcot  Coa- 
Jeveiam,  and  Chlngleput  (alls  into  the  sea,  near  Sad  res. 
There  are  some  lakes  and  lagoons,  or  Inlets  of  the  sea,  the 
chief  of  which  Is  that  of  Pulieat  Granite  is  the  most 
abundant  of  the  primitive  formations,  and  often  project*  la 
detached  masses  from  the  surface.  Soil  sandy  and  indlf 
fcrent  and  the  country  often  barren,  or  overrun  with  low 
prickly  bushes.  Owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  but 
quite  as  much  to  the  oppressiveness  of  the  assessment  a 
large  portion  of  the  laud  does  not  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation; 
but  the  rest  supplies  the  Madras  market  with  grain,  betel, 
fruit  oil,  vegetable*,  ate. :  the  palmyra  (ioratta*  jaooili 
formit)  thrives  without  trouble,  and  is  both  cheap  and 
abundant.  The  laud  tax  Is  ruined  under  a  modified  ryot- 
war,  or  rather  a  metayer  system ;  government  taking  half 
Ik*  actual  trupi,  and  selling  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  1835-36,  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  875.352  rup„  and 
the  total  revenue  to  1.592.582  rup.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, executing  some  of  cloth.  The  great  moss  of  the 
people  are  Hlnursis.  Chief  towns,  Chinglcpul  and  Coojc 
vcrnm.  This  dbtr.  was  obtained  by  the  E.  I.  Comp.  la 
1763,  from  the  nabob  of  the  CarnaUc.  who  rented  It  Ull 
1780.  when  the  Madras  pre*,  assumed  the  entire  coovul 
over  It  It  was  twice  Invaded  by  Hydcr  All,  and  was  af- 
terwards nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and  emigration. 
During  the  present  century  It  has  been  gradually  recover- 
ing.   (Madras  Almanac,  1838  ;  Hrparlt  an  K.  I.  .//,'  :/■• 

CutaaLKPt'T  ( Singkoiaprtta),  an  tail,  town  of  Hindustan  ; 
pre* id.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  dlstr. ,  In  a  small  valley, 
in  great  part  covered  by  a  beautiful  artificial  lake ;  20  in. 
W.  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  38  m.S.SAV.  Madras;  lat.  94° 
46'  .V,  long.  80°  E.  Though  much  reduced  In  extent  it 
ha*  a  fort  of  great  strength,  and  in  n  respectable  stale  of 
defence:  the  latter  Incloses  an  Inner  fort  In  which  the 
public  functionaries  hold  their  several  courts  and  offices. 
v  Hamilton.  1.,  401 ;  Mod.  Trav.,  x„  395.) 

OtIINON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre  et  Loire,  cap. 
arrond..  on  the  Viennr,  26  m.  8AV.  Tour*.  Pop.  6011.  It 
was  formerly  fortified;  and  the  ruins  of  Its  walls,  aud 
thisve  of  Its  castle  (the  latter  of  vast  extent  end  In  parts 
pretty  entire),  are  its  roost  Important  and  Interestiag  ob- 
jects. It  has  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  ■  eooBtBerclal 
college,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
stuff*.  The  celebrated  and  enigmatical  Rabelais  was  born 
within  a  short  distance  of  Chknon,  in  1483.   (lingo,  art 

Indrt-rt-  /wN>r.  i 

CHINSt'RAH,  an  Inl.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Bengal, 
formed)  a  Dutch  settlement  but  Intterly  transferred  to  the 
British  government  on  the  W.  side  of  the  llooghly  river. 
18  m.  N.  Calcutta,  and  about  2  m.  N.N.E.  Chandernagore  ; 
lat.  22°  j-r  \.t  |„„g.  88°  28"  E.  In  appearance  it  has  quite 
a  Duicli  character  "  Many  nmnll  neat  bouses,  with  green 
doors  and  window*;  a  pretty  little  square,  with  grass-plot 
aud  promenade*,  shaded  by  trees  ;  a  fortified  factory  ;  and 
a  gloomy  old-fashioned  government -hou  •  ore  the  more 
remarkable  features."  In  1814,  same  elementary  native 
school*  were  established  here;  and  In  1818,  their  number 
amounted  to  30,  with  3000  scholars.  From  1816  to  1834, 
the  Bengal  government  had  disbursed  84.000  rupees  In  aid 
of  these  schools;  In  1829,  Iheie  were  1540  scholars  on  the 
books,  (//ami/toa's  £.  I.  f.Y:  .  i.  401;  Mod.  Trav,  Ix. ; 
Hrportt.  4rt.) 

<  IIIO.    Sot  Brio. 

CHIOGGIA  or  CHIOZZA  'per hap*  the  Porta*  Edro  of 
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the  ancients),  a  seaport  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  dele*,  of 
Venice,  cap.  dtotr.,  on  an  bland  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  lagoon  of  Venice,  14  m.  8.  Unit  city; 
lat.  45°  19  56"  N  .,  Ion*.  ISP  16'  57'  E.  Pop.  20,(100.  It  1* 
•bout  9  m.  In  circuit ;  well  built;  contain*  a  wide  and 
handsome  street  lined  w  ith  portico— ;  a  cathedral,  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  work  house,  theatre,  fcc..  and  it  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  stone  bridge  of  43  nrclies.  It  has 
a  harbour  with  17  ft.  water,  protected  i>y  two  fori-  there 
are  oilier  bntteries,  and  Chioggia  to  deemed  one  of  the 
most  strongly  defended  points  of  the  Venetian  Ingonn.  It 
to  a  bishopric,  and  hnt  an  cpiscopnl  pnlare,  a  gymnasium, 
a  high  seminary,  ronventanl  female  school,  and  an  even 
ing  rudimental  school  attended  by  nearly  300  poor  chil- 
dren. In  lb  vicinity  are  some  Important  salt-works,  which, 
together  « ith  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  the  building  of 
vessels,  for  which  there  are  30  slips,  navigation,  nnd  flatt- 
ing, occupy  many  of  the  inhab.  Trade  active  in  Italian 
and  tierman  produce,  and  facilitated  by  canals  communi 
eating  with  tin-  Brcnia,  Adige,  and  Pa  (HumpoUi,  Cong. ; 
Oettrrr.  /Cut.  Kurpc.) 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  pari.,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
eo.  Wilt*,  hund.  Chippenham,  87  m.  W.  London,  90  m.  K. 
Bristol.  Area  of  par..  9100  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1821), 
3506;  (1831),  4333.  Pop.  of  old  bor..  1620;  but  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Boundary  Act,  the  limits  of  the 
pari.  bor.  were  extended  so  as  to  Include  the  entire  par.  of 
Chlpiwriham,  with  the  adjoining  parishes  of  l.nnglcy  Bur 
rel,  Harden  Humh.  and  a  small  e urn  pan*  hitil  tract,  the 
whole  having,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  W70.  The  town  Is  sltua 
ted  on  the  Avon,  which  l«  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  42 
arches.  It  Is  well  built,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  am 
ply  supplied  with  water.  "It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
contains  many  gixsl  houses,  and  may  be  said  to  be  In  a 
prosperous  condition  and  Increasing."  (Ho*ndary  Rrport.) 
Prom  its  situation  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  mads 
(the  Mnlmcshury  ami  the  London  and  Bath  lines;,  muny 
dally  coaches  pass  It,  and  it  has  usually  a  bustling  appear 
ance.  It  to  also  on  the  line  of  the  lireot  Western  rail- 
way, and  a  branch  of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal  termi- 
nates in  the  town.  The  church  is  a  spacious  structure  of 
various  dates,  some  portion  being  as  old  as  tbe  19th  cen- 
tury: there  are  also  several  dissenting  chapels,  a  free 
school  for  19  children,  and  other  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent institution*.  At  the  comment  eutent  of  this  century 
there  were  several  large  woollen  manufactories  In  the 
town  :  at  present,  notwithstanding  Its  Increase,  tbe  only 
factories  in  work  are  one  for  cloth,  one  for  silk,  with  a 
large  flour  mill.  The  market,  which  was  formerly  very 
extensive,  was.  until  within  these  few  years,  held  on  Sat- 
urday, but  it  ii  now  held  on  Friday.  In  a  commodious 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  by  Joseph  Neeld.  Rao,., 
st  present  (1839)  one  of  the  mems.  for  the  bor.:  there 
are  Inrge  rattle  fairs,  Moy  17,  June  99,  October  99,  and 
December  II. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  In  the  kingdom.  Chippen- 
ham received  no  charter  till  1554.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  it  to  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  and  the  limits  of  the  bor.  have  been  extended 
for  municipal  purposes,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  town  and 
a  pop.  of  obout  3HD0.  The  corporation  revenue  amounts  to 
about  £980  a  year,  derived  principally  from  an  estate  left 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  nnd  of  a  road  to  Derry- 
hlll  In  the  vicinity.  A  conn  of  requests  for  debts  under  40*. 
sits  successively  here  and  at  Calne  and  Cor* ham. 

Chippenham  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the 
reign  i»f  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  tbe  Reform  Art,  the  right 
of  voting  was  restricted  tn  the  occupiers  of  12U  burgage 
tenements  within  the  ancient  bor.  The  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  by  the  Boundary  Act  has  been  no- 
ticed nbovc.  Registered  elector*  ( 1837-38),  940.  (Ste  Part, 
and  Muuic<pnl  Houndary  Htvortt.  4-c.) 

CHIPPEWA,  eoonty,  Mich.  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  stale.  In  the  N.  peninsula.  It  contains  7900  so.  m.  8t. 
Mary  Is  the  only  organized  township  It  to  bounded  \  by 
rake  Superior,  fe-  by  St.  Mary's  strait,  8.  by  Mackinac  co„ 
and  W.  by  Montreal  river.  It  is  mostly  unsettled  and  un 
cultivated.  It  contained  In  1840,  83  neat  cattle,  14  sheep 
48  ««  ine  :  and  produced  392  bushels  of  oats,  3065  of  pota- 
toes, 9870  pounds  of  sugar,  9535  bnrrelt  of  pickled  fish,  em- 
ploy ing  a  capital  of  $1 1.550 ,  and  furs  to  the  amount  of  ftXkMi. 
It  hail  seven  stores,  one  saw-mill,  two  schools,  81  scholar*. 
Pop.  534.  Capital,  Saalt  de  Sr.  Marie,  or  8t.  Mary's  vil- 
lage. 

CwrrtWA.  river.  Wis.,  rises  near  the  source  of  Montreal 
river  of  lake  Superior,  and  flowing  8.8. W.  receives  several 
irihutaries,  the  principal  of  which  to  Red  Cedar  river  from 
'he  V.  and  after  a  course  of  150  miles.  It  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi, Immediately  below  lake  Pepin. 

Cnimwa,  t.  Beaver  eo..  Pa.,  7  in.  N.W.  Beaver  bor. 
It  contain*  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  four  schools,  195 
scholars.   Pop.  610. 
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CmmwA,  p.  t.,  Wayne  co.,  O,  113  m.  N.K.  Colnmbus, 
18  m.  N.E.  Wooster.  336  W.  It  contains  three  stores,  three 
flouring  mills,  six  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  two  schools,  64 
scholars.  Pop.  1787.  The  village  of  Doylsstown.  in  which 
l«  Chippewa  p.  o.,  contains  thirty  dwellings,  nnd  about  180 
Inhabitants. 

I  HIPPEWAYAN  MOCNTAIN8  is  the  name  often  given 
to  the  great  chain,  extending  from  the  isthmus  of  Ihuien  to 
the  Arctic  ocean.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  U. 
States,  to  called  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  E.  side  of 
which  rise  the  great  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  on  the  W.  side,  rise  the  branches  of  the  Col  urn 
bin  river.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  river  and 
lewis's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  a  passage  exists 
through  this  great  chain,  which  admits  of  a  good  road. 

CHIIT1NC  \<>K  jn.\.  n  town  and  par.  of  England,  eo. 
Oxford,  hund.  Chad  I  ing  ton.  Are*  of  par..  4780  acres.  Pop. 
of  do.  in  1831,  9637.  The  town.  17  m.  N.W.  Oxford,  is  built 
partly  on  low,  and  partly  on  high  grounds.  It  has  a  large 
i ...!!. n  chnrch,  with  a  low  tower ;  a  free  school,  founded  by 
Edward  VI. ;  a  subscription  school  for  educating  and  cloth 
Ing  forty  girls  ;  and  almshouses  founded  In  1640.  It  returned 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  30lb  of  Edward  I.,  and  the 
39d  and  33d  of  Edward  III.  Its  ball  ins  were  empowered 
by  n  charter  of  James  1.  to  decide  action*  under  40*. 

About  3  m.  from  Chipping  Norton  to  the  Rowldrtch  moon 
mcnt.  formed  of  upright  stones,  arranged  in  n  nearly  circular 
form.   That  Monument  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  8tukeley  though 
probably  without  any  good  foundation,  to  the  Druids.  (ma 
Avrsrav.) 

(illSlVK'K,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Middle- 
sex, Kensington  dlv.  of  Oasulston  hund.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames.  4}  m.  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Area  of  par.. 
1190 acres.  Pop.  (1831)  4994.  The  church,  which  has  beeu 
frequently  repaired  and  altered,  has  several  Interesting  mon- 
ument* ;  nnd  in  the  church-yard  to  the  tomb  of  Hogarth. 
There  are  here  many  fine  villas ;  but  the  great  ornament 
of  the  place  is  Chlswick  bouse,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  a  villa  by  Pal- 
ladia by  the  famous  earl  of  Binilngtnn  j  and  has  n  rhoiee 
collection  of  paintings.  The  illustrious  statesmen,  C.  J.  Foi 
and  Uconre  Canning,  breathed  their  last  In  this  villa. 

CH ITORK,  n  ruv  and  strong  fortress  of  Hlndostnn.  prov. 
KajIMxiinnn.  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  rajahshipof  (>dey 
poor,  64  m.  E.N.E.  that  city.  The  fortress,  situates!  upou 
a  rock  scarped  by  nature  and  art  10  the  height  of  from  80  to 
190  it.,  Is  surrounded  by  a  rode  wall  with  semicircular  bas- 
tions, the  circuit  of  which  to  said  to  be  19  m  ;  but  which 
encloses  only  n  narrow,  Irregular,  and  disproportionately 
small  area.  Its  outworks  are  massive  and  sinking,  and  its 
appearance  picturesque  |  its  Interior  contains  numerous  ma- 
ple*, several  palaces,  some  minarets,  one  of  which  to  a 
square  tower  of  white  marble,  9  stories  high,  and  surmount 
ed  by  a  cupola ;  nnd  many  wells,  fountains,  cisterns,  4tc. 
All  the  public  buildings  arc  of  Hindoo  origin,  excepting  one 
erected  by  a  eon  of  Anrungsebe.  The  town,  seated  below 
the  fortress,  to  chiefly  Inhabited  by  weavers  and  dealer*  In 
grain.  Chitore  has  been  several  times  raptured  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  others.  ( HtmUton't  E.  I.  Oat-,  vol.  I.; 
Hrhrr'$  Mod.  Trav..  Vol.  x.) 

CHITTAGONO  (CAatnrgrama),  a  dtotr.  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges  nnd  Brahmaputra,  hut  included  In  the  prov.  of 
llcnsal,  of  which  it  forms  the  8.E.  extremity,  lying  chiefly 
between  lat  9fO  and  '23°  V.  nnd  long.  91°  Mr  and  93©  E„ 
having  N.  Tipper*  h,  E.  the  country  of  the  Indep.  K hyena, 
8.  Artncnn.  and  W.  the  bay  of  Bengal.  length  N.  tn  8. 
about  165  m. :  breadth  uncertain.  Pop.  estimated  at  790,00ft, 
The  Island*  of  Haitia.  Sundeep.  and  Bameenv,  with  Ma«eal 
and  others  contiguous  to  Its  shores,  are  under  Its  jurtsrirrtma. 
Its  coast,  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Karnaphuli  or  Cbittngong 
river,  abounds  with  openings  and  harbours ;  bul  unfortunate- 
ly none  of  them  are  available  for  ships  of  any  sice,  their 
mouths  being  choked  up  with  sandhanks  and  shoals.  Sur- 
face along  the  coast,  low  and  flat ;  the  Interior  is  hilly ;  and 
the  E.  frontier  Is  formed  by  the  same  extensive  asountaln 
chain  which  bounds  Sylbet,  Tipperah.  and  Arracan,  to  the 
E.,  and  which  In  this  portion  of  its  extent  varies  from  9000 
to  5600  ft.  In  height.  In  this  region  many  stream  arte* 
which  disembogue  on  the  Chltiagong  coast.  Climate  la 
many  rrsperts  similar  to  that  of  Bengal  :  but  the  rains  set 
In  earlier,  and  last  longer  .  In  the  hill  region  the  crops  often 
•urn  r  ir  in  il,>  inundation*  of  tlx-  mo  on  tain  lean  M  they 
do  on  the  roast  from  invasions  of  the  sea.  Chitiagong  to  la 
many  parts  particularly  healthy,  and  Is.  therefore,  often  fre- 
quented by  Europeans  from  Bengal.  Many  of  the  valleys 
and  plains  possess  so  fertile  a  soil  that  very  little  labour  eo- 
»u  res  redundant  crop*.  Much  of  the  country  to  overgrown 
with  Jungle,  and  the  whole  of  the  mountain  rhnln  to  cover- 
ed with  lofty  forests.  The  hilly  region,  when  cleared,  to 
believed  to  be  well  adopted  for  "the  culture  of  nrhVe.  pep- 
per, spires,  fcr  the  low  hills  are  interspersed  with  many 
hamlets  Inhabited  by  Mughs,  who  cuiigraU'd  thither 
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thp  conquest  of  Arrncan  by  ilir  Hlrmeae  in  1783.  In  tha 
neighbourhood  of  which,  un  small  plota  of  cleared  lam!, 
the;  raise  planialns.  Kinder,  betel-loaf,  the  sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton. Indigo,  tobacco,  and  rnpalrum  TV  hills  In  the  N.  Bra 
Inhabited  by  Trtpurah,  Joomen.  and  oihrr  tribes,  apparent- 
ly  without  any  dependence  un  particular  chief* ;  who  culti- 
vate cotton  and  rice,  and  rear  hog*,  goats,  and  poultry,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  Bcngalcse  for  salt,  iron,  earthen- 
ware, and  full. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  it*  noil,  Chittngong  to, 
upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  inhabited:  toward*  the  end  of 
last  century  It  waa  entrusted  that  there  wa*  twice  aa  much 
unproductive  hilly  country  aacultlvatcd  amble  land.  Land- 
ed property  U  mostly  divided  Into  very  small  |«>rtWm»,  among 
numerous  proprietors.  The  wa»te  land*,  when  cleared,  be 
come  liable  to  assessment  under  the  dereiinnl  Innd  nettle 
m«nl  Kirept  on  the  sea  const,  town*  and  village*  are  very 
scarce.  The  Much"  or  Arracancse  Inhabit  cither  temporary 
hamlets,  which  they  chance  together  with  the  spot*  they 
cultivate,  or  else  permanent  dwelling*  about  4fl  ft  lone  bv 
80  broad,  elevated  on  poata  several  feet  from  the  ground, 
after  the  fashion  of  m.mi.  I  lira  tiangelic  nation*  aaeendf-d 
by  a  ladder  or  notched  stick,  and  much  more  comfortable 
hi  their  Interior  than  the  hut*  of  the  Bengnlcse  peasantry. 
The  male  Much  pup.  have  adopted  the  dres*  and  habiu  of 
Bengal,  while  the  female*  retain  those  of  Arraean  and  Ava  : 
•II  are  Buddhist*.  The  Mohammedans  in  thla  dtstr.  are  to 
the  Hindoo* a*  three  to  two;  bnt  areeilreniely  tolerant,  ami 
have  adopted  many  Hindoo  habit*  and  ctirtoou.  The 
chief  e  I  port*  of  Chlltagong  are,  timber,  planks,  canvass, 
«oar«e  cloth*.  »tockinc«.  umbrella*,  4t£.  ;  on  the  sea-coast 
aalt,  which  Is  a  government  monopoly,  is  extensively  man- 
ufactured. Ctnl  Is  believed  to  exist,  bat  no  mines  have  yet 
been  worked.  The  elephant*  of  Chtttegong  have  been  cele- 
brated both  for  size  and  excellence.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  ramp  and  the  chase,  and  hunting  them  still 
forms  a  chief  occupation  of  some  of  the  forest  inhab.  Many 
were  formerly  caught  and  exported,  yielding  a  considerable 
prosit  to  the  sovereign ;  the  trade  in  litem  is  now  farmed  by 
the  government  to  a  contractor. 

Chittngong  probably  once  formed  part  of  the  extensive 
kingdom  of  Trtpurah ;  In  the  loth  century  it  was  succes- 
sively possessed  by  the  Aflgban  king*  of  Bengal  and  the 
Amcan  rajah;  In  I  TOO  it  was  finally  ceded  by  it*  nabob 
tn  the  British.  ( Hamilton' m  E.  I.  Oax.,  I..  403-406:  Pern- 
brrlun'f  Hrp.  on  thr  E.  Frontier  ,  Part.  Hen.  on  the  .iffairt 
of  jjg  E.  I.  (jtmpanf  .) 

CHnTELDROOW  (Aibtss  inrga,  the  sponed  castle),  an 
snl.  town  and  fortress  of  Htndostan,  pro  v.  and  rkim.  of  My- 
sore, but  occupied  by  a  British  garrison  ;  cap.  of  a  dtstr.,  on 
a  cluster  of  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hill*,  1 10  m. 
S.N.E.  Seringapntam.  380  m.  W.N.W.  Madras;  iat.  II  4' 
K.  long.  76©  30*  E.  The  town,  which  stretches  along  the 
base  of  the  drung  or  fortre**  at  the  N.E.,  I*  surrounded  by 
dilapidated  rampart*  of  granite  with  round  towers  nt  inter- 
val»,  a  spacious  ditch  excavated  from  the  tuck,  and  a  wide- 
spread glacis :  it  is  neither  very  large  nor  populous,  but  its 
principal  street  Is  remarkably  sparious.  The  fort,  enclosed 
by  tne  town,  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of  a 
defended  rock  to  be  found  In  S.  India ;  an  endless  labyrinth 
of  walls  of  solid  masonry  winds  irregulnriy  up  to  I  be  sum- 
mit, guarding  every  accessible  point,  and  forming  enclosure 
within  enclosure ;  the  more  exposed  point*  are  crowned 
with  batteries,  and  the  ascent  is  partly  by  superficial  notches 
cut  In  the  rock,  and  scaled  with  great  difficulty.  Such  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  works,  that  an  enemy  might  be  master 
of  the  outer  walls  and  yet  not  materially  advanced  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  hit)  the  lower  enclnutrc  contain*  the 
former  pnligor'*  palnre  now  occupied  b>  the  British  com- 
mandant, other  ancient  structures,  the  officers'  bungalows, 
an. I  a  reservoir  of  good  water  which  supplies  all  the  town  ; 
m  the  other  enclosures  there  are  two  other  tanks,  various 
Hindoo  temples.  Alc,  a  deep  magazine  sunk  in  the  rock,  and 
•ad  a  depot  for  ghee.  At  a  short  distance  W.  of  Chltstl- 
droog  la  a  rnrlou*  suite  of  subterraneous  chambers,  appa- 
rently the  former  habitation*  of  devotee  worshippers  of  Btva. 
This  station  is  noted  above  all  others  in  India  for  the  ma! 
variety  and  excellence  of  iU  fruits.  ( Hamilton' $  K.  1.  Oa: . 
L,  407.) 

CIJITTENANCO.  p.  v..  Sullivan  t.,  Madison  eo„  N.  Y„ 
191  m.  W.N.W.  Albnnv.  352  W.  Situated  on  Chlttenango 
creek,  I  mile  S.  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  which  It  i*  connect- 
ed by  a  side  cut.  It  contains  an  academy  of  the  Dutch 
church,  three  churches,  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Hatch 
Reformed  with  a  large  stone  edifice,  and  one  Presbyterian ; 
ten  stores,  several  forwarding  warehouses,  one  woollen- 
factory  of  stone,  one  flouring  mill,  various  other  mills  and 
manufactories,  170  duellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 
The  Syracuse  and  L'tlcn  rail  rood  posse*  near  the  village, 
and  ha*  a  depot  here.  One  mile  8.  of  the  village  are  two 
mineral  spring*,  charged  with  sulphate  of  lime,  magneata, 
•ad  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  have  been  found  ef- 
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fieaelous  In  many  diseases.  Several  spring*  In  the  vicinity 
pi*.*c*n  the  power  of  petrifying  vegetable  substances. 

CHITTENDEN,  county,  VL  Situated  towards  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  YVlnooaki  or 
Union  river  passes  through  its  centre,  and  enters  lake  Cham 
ptmn  between  Burlington  and  Colchester.  Lamoille  river 
pa  asm  through  Its  N.W.  part,  and  enter*  the  lake  In  Milton, 
and  Laplotte,  a  small  river,  runs  through  lot  8.  part,  flow- 
lug  into  Shelburne  bay.  Bounded  W.  by  lake  Champlaln. 
The  surface  la  level  or  moderately  uneven  near  the  lake, 
but  become*  mountainous  an  the  E.  The  two  highest 
penks  of  the  tJreen  mountains  are  In  the  E.  part  of  the  CO. 
It  contained  In  1S40, 84.143  neat  cattle,  110.774  sheep  £1,310 
swine  ;  and  pnnlured  Ml  bushels  of  wheat,  31.570  of  r>  ( . 
119  iK  of  Indian  corn.  1 1, '.75 of  buckwheat,  1305  of  barley. 
131,790  of  oat*.  523,793  of  potatoes,  157  pound*  of  silk  co- 
coons, 177,343  of  sugar.  It  had  eighty-seven  •tores,  three 
lumber-yard*,  eleven  fulling  mills,  ten  woollen  fnriorie*. 
ten  grist  mill*,  fifty-eight  saw-mill*,  two  paper-mill*,  one 
rope  walk,  one  glass-factory,  one  distillery,  one  brewery, 
one  pottery,  three  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly 
new*pn|iers,  one  college,  101  students,  three  academies,  858 
students,  144  schools,  5170  scholars.  Pop.  29,977.  Capital, 
Burlington. 

CarrrxaDBN,  p.  t..  Rutland  co..  Vt.,  IS  m.  N.  by  E.  Rut 
land.  40  m.  S.  by  W.  Montpeller.  It  Ues  oa  the  Ureen 
mountains.  Chartered  in  1780.  Watered  by  branches  of 
Otter  creek  and  of  White  rivers.  Iron  ore  ts  abundant,  and 
300  ton*  of  manganese  are  annually  exported.  It  contain* 
three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  one  furnace,  five  saw  mil  Is,  seven  schools, 
163  scholar*.  Pop.  644.  It  occupies  the  height  of  land  be- 
tween lake  Champlaln  and  Connecticut  river,  some  of  its 
stream*  flowing  to  each. 

CHII  t*.\  an  Int.  town  oi  N  Italy,  k  S.vdimv.  prov 
Cool.  cap.  mnnd.,  on  the  Peslo,  7  m.  8.E.  Conl.  Pop.  near- 
ly 5000;  chiefly  owrnpted  m  the  manufacture  of  nlk  goods 
and  mirrors,  and  vine  cultivation.  The  town  li  vfrli  builL 
A  continuation  of  the  ancient  Emilian  way  passes  through 
lu  vicinity. 

CHIVA88O,  an  int.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  div. 
Turin,  cop.  mand..  on  the  Pn,  in  a  fertile  plain.  13  m.  N.E. 
Turin.  Pop.  4000.  •  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
places  In  Piedmont,  but  Is  now  surrounded  by  only  a  elm 
pie  wall  with  two  gate*  leading  to  two  suburb*.  It  ha*  a 
square,  a  church,  and  several  convents,  and  some  trade  In 
corn  and  entile. 

CHOCOM'T,  p.  t-,  Busquehannnh  en.,  PiJWm.  N.N.E 
Hnmsbtirg,  299  W.  Watered  by  Cboconnt  and  Apollaenn 
creek*,  flowing  N.  Into  Susquebannah  river.  In  the  state  nl 
N.  Y.  It  contain*  foot  stores,  one  lulling  mill,  one  grist- 
mill, six  saw-mills,  one  academy,  100  student*,  seven  schools, 
175  scholar*.    Pop.  962. 

CHOCTAW,  county.  Mis*.  Situated  a  little  N.  of  the 
centre  <if  the  state,  and  contain*  930  sq.  m.  Drained  by 
head  branches  of  Big  Black  river.  It  contained  in  1*40. 
10.494  neat  cattle,  9008  sheep.  36,173  swine ;  aad  produced 
4*106  bushels  of  wheat.  286,202  of  Indian  com,  3H90  of  oats, 
16,475  of  potatoes.  77.".  f./'j  |s.itt,ds  >>t"  comm.  It  bnd  four 
stores,  capital  820.000 ;  fifteen  grist  mills,  eleven  saw- 
mills, fifteen  school*.  303  scholar""  Pop.  :  white*.  4443 ; 
■laves,  1564 ;  free  coloured,  3 ;  to*5,, 6010.  Capital,  Greens- 
boro'. 

CHOCTAWHATCIIEE.  river,  rises  In  Barbour  Co..  Ala., 
and  near  the  8.  border  of  the  state  receives  Pea  river,  a 
large  branch  on  the  W.  side ;  and  after  a  total  course  of  130 
miles,  flow*  Into  Cbociawhatcbee  bay.  In  Florida. 

CHOPTANK,  river,  Md.,  I*  formed" by  two  bmnrhc*  one 
of  which  rises  in  Del.,  which  unite  in  Caroline  co..  on  the 
E.  shore.  It  empties  by  a  wide  rstunry  into  Chesapeake 
bay.  between  Dorchester  and  Talbot  counties.  It  Is  naviga- 
ble for  sktops,  40  miles,  to  the  forks. 

CHOWAN,  river.  N.  C,  to  formed  by  the  union  of  Not 
law  ay  and  Meherrln  rivers,  which  rite  In  Va.  and  unite 
above  Winton,  N.  C  ;  and  flowing  S.S.K..  It  enters  Albe- 
marle »ound,  by  a  wide  ir*tu*ry,  a  little  N.  of  the  month  of 
the  Roanoke.  It  to  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Murfrees- 
boro',  on  the  Meherrln  branch,  about  75  mile*  fmm  the 
ocean.  Blackwater  river,  a  large  branch,  enters  Notteway 
river,  near  the  N.  boundary  of  N.  C. 

Chowan,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
sta'e,  and  contains  900  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Chownn 
river,  and  8.  by  Albemarle  sound.  The  surface  to  level : 
soil,  productive.  It  contained  In  HMO.  4139  neat  cattle.  1387 
sheep,  |.\54l  swine;  and  produced  15.349  bushels  of  wheat 
743  of  rye,  983309  of  Indian  corn.  13,963  of  oat*,  30.387  of 
potatoes,  1,967.397  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  three  foreign 
eoaomcnisl  houses,  twen'y-one  retail  stores;  capital  In 
vested  In  the  tVheries  869,697,  one  flouring  mill,  fourteen 
grist  mills,  nine  snw-mllto,  two  tanneries,  forty  four  distil 
brie*,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspaper*,  two 
academic*.  143  rtudenls,  twelve  schools,  214  scholars 
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Pop.  :  white",  2865;  slaves,  3665;  free  coloured,  160;  total, 
6600.   Capital,  Edenton. 

CHOLET,  or  CUOLLET.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mnine- 
et- Loire,  cap.  cant.,  no  the  Maine,  12  ni.  8.S.E.  Beaupreau. 
Pop.  8897.  It  la  finely  situated ;  and  bad  formerly  several 
religious  houses  and  a  superb  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
Revolution.  Extensive  manufactures  of  cottons,  flannels, 
fcc,  were  established  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  com- 
munes during  the  last  century ;  but  the  town  having  been 
the  theatre  of  a  battle.  In  1793,  between  the  Vendtans  and 
'the  republicans,  the  manufactures  were  all  but  destroyed, 
and  the  workmen  either  put  to  death  or  dispersed.  In  1795, 
however,  nfter  the  first  pacification  of  Vendee,  the  expa- 
triated manufacturers  returned  toCholet;  and,  instead  of 
being  dispirited  by  their  d.-wters,  entered  with  fresh  vigour 
on  a  new  career  of  Industry,  and  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  manufactures  of  the  town  and  it*  vicinity  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  than  ever.  From  00.000  to  70,0110  indi 
vidnals  of  both  sexes  were  employed,  in  1834,  in  the  fabrics, 
of  which  Cholet  is  the  centre.  At  present.  It  has  establish- 
ment* for  the  •pinning  of  cotton  and  wool,  with  extensive 
bleach  fields  and  dye-works.  A  great  variety  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  other  goods  are  produced  in  the  town,  the  total 
annual  valac  of  its  different  fabrics  being  estimated  at 
20,000.000  fr.  (£800.000.)    (Hurt.  it..  408.) 

CHOLULA,  an  ml.  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  La  Puebla, 
In  a  fertile  plain  8.  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Malinche,  8  m. 
W.N.W.  Puebla.  and  64  m.  8.E.  Mexico;  lot.  19°  9  6"  N., 
long.  98°  13'  15"  W.  Pop.,  when  visited  by  Humboldt, 
16,000 ;  but  it  has  fallen  off  In  the  interval.  It  was  com- 
pared by  Cortes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  with 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain  ;  but  It  declined  with  the 
rise  of  Puebla.   It  still,  however,  covers  a  large  space  of 


ground,  and  the  size  of  its  great  square  indicates  its  past 
importance.  It  contains  many  ehurehe*,  and  regular  and 
broad  streets;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  and  fiat 
roofed.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  i« 


p*nclpal  extant  relic  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  is  a  huge 
pyramid,  or  tcocalli,  to  the  B.  of  the  town,  now  covered  with 
prickly-pear,  cypress,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  and  look- 
ing at  a  distance  like  a  natural  conical-shaped  hill.  As  It 
Is  approached,  however,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  distinct 

S'ramidleat  stories,  the  whole  built  with  alternate  layers  of 
sy  and  sun-dried  bricks,  and  crowned  with  a  small  church. 
According  to  Humboldt,  each  side  of  its  base  measures  439 
metres  (1440  ft.),  being  almost  double  the  base  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  (which  stands  on  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields) ;  its  height,  however,  is  only  SO  me- 
ters (164  ft.}.  It  appears  to  hnve  been  constructed  exactly  In 
the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  ascent  to  the 
platform  on  the  summit  is  by  a  Sight  of  120  steps.  This 
elevated  area  comprises  4-300  sq.  metres  (5023  sq.  yds.). 
The  chapel  erected  on  tl  Is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  about 
90  ft.  in  length,  with  two  towers  and  a  dome.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  succeed- 
ed to  a  temple  of  Quetzaleoatl.  the  god  of  the  air.  This 
pile  is.  however,  conjectured  to  have  served  for 
as  well  aa  for  the  purposes  of  religion ;  and  Hum 
Jther  authorities  regard  it  as  bearing  a  remarka- 
ble analogy  to  the  temple  of  Belua,  and  other  ancient  struc- 
ture* of  the  Orientnff^jurld.  The  Indians  believe  it  to  be 
hollow,  and  have  a  trnr^lort  that  during  the  abode  of  Cortex 
at  Cbolula  a  number  of  armed  warriors  were  concealed 
within  it,  who  were  to  have  fallen  suddenly  upon  the  Span- 
ish army.  At  ail  events,  it  Is  certain  that  Cortes,  having 
some  suspicion  or  Information  of  such  a  plot,  unexpectedly 
assaulted  the  citizens  of  Cholula,  0000  of  whom  were  kill- 
ed. In  making  the  present  road  from  Puebla  to  Mexico,  the 
first  story  of  this  pyramid  was  cut  through,  and  a  square 
stone  chamber  discovered,  destitute  of  an  outlet,  supported 
by  beams  of  cypress,  and  built  in  a  remarkable  way,  every 
succeeding  course  of  bricks j>a*«ing  beyond  the  lower.  In  a 

skeletrmsCeaome  SshnV^f **"  ^^r' 
nislied  and  pointed  vases,  were  found^hen? "are* some 
detached  masses  of  clay  and  unburnt  brick  In  the 
iiale  vicinity,  in  one  of  which,  apparently  an  an- 
it  fortress,  many  human  bones,  earthen  ware,  and  weap- 
ons of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  have  been  found.  The  view 
from  the  great  pyramid,  embracing  the  Cordillera,  the  vol- 
canoes of  La  Puebla,  and  the  cultivated  plain  beneath,  is 
both  extensive  and  magnificent.  Cholula  Is  surrounded 
by  corn  fields,  aloe  plantations,  and  neatly  cultivated  gar- 
dens. (Humboldt,  Rrstar..  L,  88,  Eng.  trans.;  Hullotk  ; 
Stx  Month*  in  Merit*,  p.  114-1 16 ;  Ward.,  Jtntia.  of  Mexico!) 

CHOOROO,  aa  inl.  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Rnjpootana, 
the  second  town  In  the  dom.  of  the,  Bicanerc  rnjnh,  and  his 
frontier  place  towards  the  Shehawuttee  territory,  in  a  naked 
t  of  sand  hills,  100  m.  K.N.E.  Bicanere ;  Int.  28°  12*  N., 
T  is  It  m.  in  clrc.,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs, 
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are  all  terraced,  and,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  town,  an 
built  of  a  kind  of  limestone  found  in  vast  quantities  In  this 
part  of  the  prov.,  of  a  very  pure  white,  but  soft,  and  apt  to 
crumble.   In  1817  Chooroo  was  plundered  by  one  of  Meer 
Khan's  sirdars;  in  1818  It  was  visited  by  a  British  detach- 
I  menu  and  afterward  transferred  to  the  rajah  of  Bicanere , 
I  its  chief,  however,  is  rattier  a  dependant  than  a  subject  of 
I  that  prince.    ( Elpkinstone' t  Journey,  4c,  I,  6 ;  Hamilton'! 
K.  I.  Oat.,  I..  409.) 
CHORLEY,  a  par.  and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Lan 
'  cashire,  hond.  Leyland,  on  the  Chor,  20  m.  N.W.  Man 
Chester,  and  8  m.  N.  YVigan.    Area  of  par.,  3110  acres. 
Pop.  In  1801,  4516;  1811,  5182;  1831,  7315;  1831,  9282. 
This  thriving  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  stream 
near  the  source  of  which  It  is  situated,  stands  on  a  ruing 
pound,  about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  Chor  and 
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which  the  stream  Is  thrown  up  by  steam  machinery.  The 
par.  church  of  St  Laurence  is  an  ancient  i 
Norman  style ;  that  of  St.  George,  a  hi 
built  by  the  pari,  commissioners  in  1835,  at  an 
£13,700.  The  Independents,  Unitarians,  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholic*,  have  places  of  worship  to  some  of  which 
Sunday  schools  are  attached.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  in  1634,  and  a  national  school  in  1834.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  constable  chosen  annually  at  a  court  leeu 
Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1802,  by 
the  late  John  Hoi  Unshed,  Esq. :  and  adjoining  it  is  a  lock- 
up house  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners  pries, 
to  their  removal  to  the  co.  jail.  The  Increase  of  population 
is  a  consequence  of  the  still  more  rapid  Increase  of  the  cot- 
ton trade.  In  1790,  spinning-mill*  began  to  be  erected  in  the 
town;  and  in  1838.  H  had  eleven  of  the 

power -looms,  i 


Yarrow.  It  is  well  built ; 
and  abundantly  supplied  v 


Exclusive  of  yarn,  the  fabrics  principally  produced  are  mus- 
lins, jaconets,  and  fancy  goods.  Bleach  greens  and  print- 
works are  establhhed  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring 


The  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Improvement  of  the  town  ;  there  art 
also  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and  gritstone  for  mills,  with 
;  lead  and  iron  mines,  fee.  The  Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal, 
which  pastes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  is  joined 
by  that  from  Lancaster  and  Preston  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  nflbrds  great  facilities  for  conveying  the  prodnce  of  the 
factories  and  mines  throughout  all  the  N.  counties.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesday ;  fairs  on  9tUh  March  and  5th  May  for 
horned  cattle;  21st  October  for  horses;  and  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  Sept.  for  woollens  and  general  purposes.  (Bonus's 
Lancashire ;  Return*  as  to  Factories,  4-e.) 

CHOWBKNT,  or  ATHERTON.  a  village  of  England, 
co.  I^tncashlre.  hund.  W.  Derby,  pur.  1/ctgh.  10  m.  W.N.W. 
Manchester,  and  6  m.  E.S.E.  Wkgan.  Pop.  In  1821,  4145 ; 
in  1831.  4181.  It  has  an  Episcopal  chapel  and  a  Unitarian 
place  of  worship  Previously  to  the  American  war,  the 
making  of  nails  was  extensively  carried  on  here ;  and, 
t  fof^upj  1*1  tii'C  tiii ft o u fftt^ iti j^iits  x*  1 1 oocl4  oin  ^ i^i^? m  1^1 4?  q ti «a.7i it— 
tics  are  still  made  for  exportation.  It  Is  also  remarkable 
for  several  inventions  and  Improvements  in  cotton  ma 
chlnery ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  application  of 
heat  in  the  production  of  some  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics  was 
discovered  here.  The  Bolton  and  Leigh  railway  i<a*ses 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  village.  Fairs,  at  which  pre- 
miums for  the  best  cattle  are  given,  take  place  no  the  Aral 
Saturday  In  May.  and  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

CHRISTCWJRCII,  a  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co 
Hants,  New  Forest,  W.  div.,  bund.  Christchtirch.  Area  ot 
par.,  24.640  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1821).  4644;  (1831)  5344  ;  ot 
which  the  bur.  had  1599.  The  latter  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  about  1  m.  from  where  their 
united  streams  fall  into  Christehureh  bay,  90  m.  H.W.  Lon- 
don. '  The  town  presents  no  symptoms  of  activity  or  In- 
dustry. No  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  oa.  The 
houses  are  of  a  middling  description.  The  appearance  of 
the  Inhab..  who  are  thinly  scattered,  give  no  Indications  of 
prosperity."  (Boundary  Report.)  The  church  was  the  col- 
legiate one  of  the  ancient  priory,  and  is  a  large,  fine  struc- 
ture ;  the  older  part  in  the  Norman,  the  rest  in  the  earlier 
and  later  pointed  styles:  the  fine  tower  is  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  very  ancient  and  curiously  carved  altar,  and 
many  beautiful  chapels.  There  are  also  two  Episcopal 
chapels  (one  of  them  built  by  parliamentary  grant,  in  1H23, 
with  462  free  Fittings),  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Dissent- 
ing ditto,  a  free  school  of  uncertain  foundation,  educating 
ten  boys,  a  national,  and  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  several 
small  charities.  Market  on  Mondays ;  fairs,  Trinity  Thn- 
day,  and  Oct.  17,  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  35  Edw.  I.,  and  In  the  2d  Edw.  II. 
No  oilier  return  appears  till  the  13th  of  KHz. ;  sine*  which 
period  It  regularly  returned  two  mem.  till  the  Reform  Act 
deprived  it  of  one  of  them.  The  franchise,  previously  to 
the  corporation,  which  consisted  of  a 


deprived  it  ol 
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mayor  and  an  unlimited  number  or  burgesses.  The  Bound- 
ary Act  very  materially  extended  the  Itiuita  of  the  pari,  bor., 
which  bad  In  UQ1  a  pop.  of  (W7.  Registered  electors  in 
1837  38,  339.  The  harbour  has  a  shilling  bar.  with  not 
more  tlian  5  or  6  ft  water  over  it,  ao  that  it  la  accessible 
only  at  spring  tide*  for  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  There 
an  two  breweries  in  the  town ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
watch  spring*  employ*  a  few  bauds.  The  name  is  derived 
from  its  ancient  priory,  of  very  remote  origin.  There  are 
traces  of  many  ancient  camps  and  barrows,  fee-,  In  lis 
vicinity. 

CHRISTI  AN,  county,  Ky.  Situated  on  the  8.W.  part  of 
the  stale,  asd  contains  til  "J  an.  m.  The  soil  is  ferula,  parti 
colarly  In  the  8.W.  part.  It  U  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
counties  In  ihe  stale.  Drained  by  Little  river  and  Its  branch- 
es In  the  W.,  West  river  on  the  8.E.,  and  Pond  river  on  the 
N.E.  II  contained  in  1840,  lruCM  neat  rattle.  1 8,1911  sheep, 
58,650  swine ;  and  produced  103,833  bushels  of  wheat.  13.3*4 
of  rye,  1.023.850  of  Indian  corn.  390585  of  oats.  £3.846  of 
potatoes,  177  tons  of  hemp  and  Max.  3, 409,503  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 43,040  of  cotton,  10,190  of  sugar,  11.475  bushels  of 
bituminous  coal.  It  bad  thirty-one  stores,  thirteen  flooring 
mills,  twenty-three  grist-mills,  thirteen  saw -mil  Is,  one  oil- 
mill,  eight  tanneries,  nineteen  distilleries,  three  (lotteries, 
one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  academies, 
334  students,  nineteen  schools,  517  scholars.  Pop.,  whiles, 
9491.  slaves,  5997,  free  coloured,  99;  total,  15^87.  Capital, 
Hopkinsville. 

t  HaisnxM,  county,  III-  Situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  350  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  8.  fork  of 
Hangs mon  river  and  its  branches.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
and  a  fertile  soil.  It  contained  in  1840,  3009  neat  cattle, 
3571  sheep,  10,773  swine ;  and  produced  8ft!  1  bushels  of 
wheat,  159,113  of  Indian  corn,  33.3U3  of  oats,  5377  of  pota- 
toes. 4910  pounds  of  tobacco.  Ii  had  two  stores,  eight  grist- 
mills, seven  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  three  distilleries,  six 
schools,  155  scholars.    Pop.  1878.    Capital.  Kdinburg. 

CnaisTiAN,  u,  Independence  en..  Ark.   Pop.  435. 

CHRISTIANA,  creek,  rises  in  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  and  rocelv- 
ing  from  Ute  N.  KedCUiy  creek,  and  lis  brunch.  While  Clay 
creak,  it  flows  N.E.,  and  enters  the  Brandy  wine  at  Wilming- 
ton. It  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  9  feet  of  wnk-r  to 
Newport,  and  for  those  requiring  6  feet  to  Christiana  bridge. 
9  miles  above  Wilmington. 

Chiutusi,  p.  hund.,  Newcastle  co.,  Del..  85  m.  N.  by 
W.  Dover,  103  W.  It  contains  three  cotton-factories,  with 
H500  spindles,  twenty-six  powder-mills,  two  flouring  mills, 
live  grist  mill*,  seven  saw  mills,  one  academy.  U  students, 
nine  schools,  703  scholars.  Pop.  3735.  The  village  called 
Christiana  Bridge,  Is  situated  on  Christiana  creek,  9  m.  8.W. 
Wilmington,  and  contains  filly  dwellings,  and  has  an  active 
trade  with  Philadelphia  in  flour. 

CIIKI8TI ANl A,  a  sea- port  town  of  Norway,  of  whkh  it 
Is  Um-  tup.,  on  the  Auger,  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  gull' 
or  fiord,  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  163  m.  E.8.E.  Bergen,  !J43 
a.  8.  by  E.  Drontheim.  and  355  m.  W.  by  N.  Stockholm  ; 
lot.  5»o  55'  30"  N,  long.  10°  48*  45"  E.  Pop.  (1835)  33.1S1. 
It  la  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  its  situa- 
tion is  extremely  picturesque.  It  is  well  laid  nut .  streets 
spacious  and  regular,  and  some  of  them  even  handsome. 
Houses  in  the  town,  nil  brick  or  stone  ;  those  of  wood  hav- 
ing been  prohibited,  on  account  of  the  former  frequency  of 
Ores.  They  are  airy  and  well  built,  though  seldom  more 
than  two  stories  high.  In  the  best  quarters,  they  are  built 
round  an  open  square  court,  and  are  generally  occupied  by 
several  families.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the 
seal  of  the  diet ;  has  a  cathedral,  and  three  other  churches ; 
a  military  and  a  lunatic  hospital ;  two  orphan  asy  lums,  a 
house  of  correction,  a  new  town-hall  and  exchange,  two 
theatres,  a  bank.  Jtx.;  but  none  of  the  public  buildings  is  in 
any  wise  remarkable.  Four  suburbs  part  from  the  Inwn  as 
a  centre,  one  of  which  Is  the  old  town  of  Opslo,  from  which 
Christlanla  originated.  In  these,  wooden  houses  are  not 
prohibited ;  and,  as  the  suburbs  are  mostly  In  tin  til  led  by  the 
lower  classes,  the  dwellings  are  chiefly  of  wood.  A  short 
distance  beyoud  the  walls  a  royal  palace,  a  plain  brick  build- 
ing, has  been  recently  erected.  The  whole  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  sprinkled  with  the  country  houses  of  eitlsrn*.  The 
gulf  of  Christlanla  unites  wltli  the  farthest  N.  point  of  the 
Hkagcrnr :  though  in  ports  narrow,  and  difficult  of  naviga- 
tion, it  has  deep  water  throughout,  there  being  0  or  7  fathoms 
close  lo  the  quay.  Mr.  Log  I  Is  says  that,  as  a  town,  ChrtsrJ- 
ania  is  inferior  lo  Dronthciru  ;  that  it  Is  dull,  not  pnrUculaity 
clean,  nor,  to  judge  from  the  looks  of  the  Inhabitants,  very 
bealthy.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law,  and  a 
anlvenlty.  The  latter,  founded  In  1811,  has  yel  no  separate 
edlike,  and  the  profemora  lecture  In  detached  rooms.  It  is 
attended  by  000  students,  and  has  attached  to  It  a  public 
library,  with  115,000  volumes,  collections  of  natural  history 
and  mineralogy,  a  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  an  ob- 
servatory, and  a  botanic  garden.  Here  Is  a  military  school, 
with  schools  of  commerce  and  design,  elementary  schools, 
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and  several  learned  philanthropic  societies.  Manufacruies 
not  very  extensive ;  the  chief  are  those  of  woollens,  tobacco, 
glass,  hardware,  soap,  leather,  cordage,  fee.  Principal  ex- 
ports, timber,  deals,  glass.  Iron  and  nails,  smaltx,  bones,  oak- 
bark,  and  salted  and  pickled  fish,  a  staple  mostly  sent  lo 
Bergen.  The  deals  of  Chrtstionia  have  always  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  In  consequence  of  ibo  sap  being 
carefully  cut  away.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  been 
materially  injured  by  Uie  high  discriminating  duly  imposed 
in  this  country  on  timber  from  the  N.  of  Europe ;  and  is  not 
now  nearly  so  great  as  formerly.  Christian  la  waa  built  b> 
Christian  IV.,  Ring  of  Denmark,  in  1034.  (Asia/**  Tears 
ia  .Wnrsy  sad  Swrdrn  ;  Ingtit't  Jowntf  through  ArVrisas/.) 

CHRISTIANSAND.a  sea-port  and  fortified  town  of  Nor- 
way, near  its  8.  extremity,  cap.  diocess  of  same  name,  distr. 
Mandnhl,  on  the  Hkagerac,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  fiord,  100 
m.  8.W.  Christlanla,  lot.  58°  8  4"  N,  long  8°  4'  9  '  E.  Pop. 
(1835;  7663.  It  Is  regularly  laid  out;  streets  long  and  wide, 
houses  generally  built  of  wood,  and  separated  by  gardens. 
Chief  public  building  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  and, 
next  to  that  of  Drontheim,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  ia 
Norway.  Here  is  an  asylum  Ax  the  poor,  a  sail-cloth  manu- 
factory, and  docks  for  the  construction  of  vessels;  ship- 
building being  the  principal  branch  of  Industry.  The  har- 
Immu  is  ver>  seeure.  find  sheltered  on  nearly  ever)  side  by 
lofty  and  rocky  heights.  It  Is  well  supplied  with  fish ;  and 
lobsters  are  taken  in  great  numbers  and  exported  to  the  Lon- 
don markets.  Timber  Is  another  principal  article  of  export. 
Christlansnnd  ranks  as  toe  fourth  town  In  Norway :  It  is  a 
bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  I:  was  founded 
In  1641  try  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  intended  lo 
make  it  the  principal  naval  port  of  his  dominions.  {Diet. 
Osswrssatyar.  «Ve.) 

CHIU8TI AN8BURC.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
\  1  ,  303  m.  U  s  U  Richmond,  731  W.  Situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  co.,  and  contains  a  court  bouse,  jail,  county 
offices,  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian, 
Ave  stores,  two  tanneries,  various  mechanic  shops,  and  335 
inhabitants,  of  whom  330  are  while,  and  105  are  coloured. 

CHUCK  ATUCK,  p.  v.,  Nansemood  co..  Va..  75  m.  8.E. 
Richmond,  308  W.  Situated  00  Chuck  a  lurk  creek,  8  m. 
from  ils  entrance  Into  James  river.  It  contains  a  Methodist 
church,  three  stores,  one  cotton-factory,  thirty  dwellings, 
and  about  150  inhabitants.  The  creek  is  navigable  to  this 
place. 

CHRISTOPHER'S  (ST),  or  ST.  KITT8,  one  of  the  W 
India  islands  belonging  lo  Great  Britain,  lying  about  lot  17** 
30*  N.,  and  long.  QJfi  40'  W,  and  about  50  m.  W.  by  N.  An- 
tigua, of  the  government  of  which  island  ll  constitutes  a  part. 
Length.  N.W.  to  -  I'.  about  15  m. ;  breadth  In  general 
ids  'Hi  4  m.,  but  no  more  than  3  m.  towards  Its  8.E.  extremi- 
ty, where  It  Is  divided  by  only  a  narrow  channel  from  the 
island  of  Nevis.  Pop.  (1837)  33.493.  Il  contains  many  rag- 
ged precipices  and  barren  mountains,  the  principal  of  which, 
mount  Misery,  an  extincl  volcano,  rises  to  371 1  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  climate  i*  healthy,  but  violent  hurricanes  sotne- 
tiiuel  .k  1  m,  1  M  IUH  m  >  ,.1  land,  ihe  .\tent  of  the  mir- 
face  of  this  island,  it  is  estimated  thai  nearly  half  is  unfit 
for  culture.  The  soil  of  the  plains,  however,  which  Is  of  a 
volcanic  origin,  intermixed  with  a  line  loam,  mokes  amends 
by  its  fertility  for  the  barrenness  of  the  mountains.  Sugar 
is  the  great  article  of  cultivation,  the  only  articles  raised  in 
addition  to  It  being  a  little  cotton,  coflee,  arrow-root,  he 
The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  imported 
into  the  V.  Kingdom  from  Si.  Christopher's,  In  1837  and 
1 838,  were  as  follows : 
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The  lout  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Island  in  1836 
amounted  lo  £145.703,  and  dial  of  the  Imports  into  It  during 
the  same  year  to  £98.344.  According  to  the  last  slave  regis- 
tration, the  number  of  slaves  amounted  lo  20,000,  for  whose 
manumission  a  sum  of  £331.630  was  awarded  as  compensa- 
tion lo  their  proprietors.  This  Island  is  divided  Into  nine 
parishes,  and  contains  four  towns,  Basseterre.  Sandy  Point, 
Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  The  first  two  are  ports  of  entry 
established  by  law.  Basseterre,  in  the  8.W.,  Is  the  cap.  It 
contains  about  800  houses,  and,  as  well  as  Sandy  Point  and 
some  other  |iarta  of  the  Island,  Is  defended  by  several  bat- 
fries.  81.  Christopher's  was  discovered  la  1493,  by  Colum- 
bus, who  gave  it  the  name  il  bears  ;  but  il  waa  not  settled 
till  1633,  when  a  party  of  English  look  possession  of  It. 
After  many  disputes  for  Its  occupation  with  the  French, 
Spaniards,  lie.,  it  was  finally  ceded  lo  Great  Britain  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  (far/,  Paprr$ ,  Edwards' t  W. 
IndifM.  k*.) 

CINTDLKIGH,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
bund.  Exminxter.   Area  of  par.  0330  acres.   Peg  ui  ditto. 
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hi  1631,  4043;  1831,  9978.  The  town,  on  an  acclivity  near 
the  Telga,  H  m.  8.  by  \V.  Kxcier,  consists  chiefly  of  one  w  tde 
■MM  of  well-built  houses,  be  in*  part  of  the  mam  lino  of 
road  Iron  Exeter  to  Plymouth.  The  church  is  an  old  ►inn- 
tun-  amid  flno  trees ;  the  vicarage  in  Hie  patronage  of  Mich 
of  the  parishioner*  an  have  freehold*  tn  Uie  amount  of  X'S 
a  year  and  upward.  There  are  two  dissenting  chapel*,  a 
rrnininar  school,  founded  1008.  with  a  nsaideoc*  fur  the 
mailer  and  three  exhibition*  to  Uie  university  of  Cambridge, 
a  national  school,  and  several  chart  tie*.  Market  on  Satur- 
days. Pain,  Earner  Tuesday,  third  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day in  June,  and  Oct  9,  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  serge 
manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  to  untie  extent,  but  at 
present  ( I8M)  there  I*  an  manufacture  of  any  kind,  and  the 
l.ikourmg  part  of  the  population  are  chiefly  engaged  In  ogrl- 
calture.  ('(brook  I'ark,  In  the  Irumed.aie  neighbourhood 
(the  seat  of  Lord  da  Clifford),  I*  considered  one  of  tin:  flnest 
tn  the  kingdom. 

CHUMBUL  (tnppnsed  to  be  the  $*mbu*  of  Arrian),  a 
riser  of  Uindostan,  which  rises  In  Malwah  prov..  and  fall* 
Into  the  Jumna  river,  about  95  in.  below  Eiaweb.  after  a 
coarse  of  about  50J  miles,  generally  in  o  N.R.  direction. 

CUCMPANEBR.  u  town  and  large  district  of  Hindi  ulna, 
prov.  Ouirnt :  the  former,  called  also  Pownnghur.  stands  on 
a  scarped  rock  93  m.  N.E.  Raroda,  and  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cap.  of  a  Hindoo  principality,  before  the  Mohnm- 
medan  rale  in  India.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  city 
stretch  for  several  inile*  on  either  side  of  it  This  town  was 
taken  l>y  lluinayoon  In  1334,  and  by  tbe  British  in  1803. 
(HmmUUm'i  K.  I.  Uat  .  I..  419.) 

CHUPRAH.  a  town  of  Hlndostan.  pmv.  Bnhar,  d»tr. 
Sarun,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Unnge*, 
along  which  it  extends  for  nearly  a  mile;  33  m.  W.  by  N. 
Patnn.   Pop.  about  30,000.    It  haa  some  trade  la  cotton, 

sugar,  Itr.    (Hamilton,  /luces.  <-c.) 

CHUQUI8ACA  (formerly  /.*  Plata,  or  Cktrcas).  an  in 
land  city  of  8.  America,  cap.  Bolivia,  in  a  smalt  plain  sur- 
rounded by  heights,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Cachlmayo,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Potosl  and  Snutn  ('rue  de  la 
Sierra.  35  m  E.N.E.  the  formrr,  and  '.»>  in.  t*.W.  the  Int 
let;  lat  19*  98'  8.  long.  MP  4W  W.  Pop.  19.0WT  pretty 
equally  divided  among  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  mixed  races. 
It  contains  a  large  and  hn  ml  some  cathedral,  with  some  good 
painting*  and  decorations,  several  monastic  establishments 
with  splendid  churches,  a  conventual  hospital,  three  nun 
ncries,  and  a  university.  The  best  houses  are  but  one  story 
In  height,  but  roomy,  and  have  pleasant  gardens:  it  Is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  several  public  fountain*.  The  cli- 
mate Is  mild ;  but  the  rain*  are  of  long  continuance,  and 
durlnr  the  winter  violent  tempests  are  not  un frequent. 
Chuqutsaea  wo*  founded  in  1339.  made  n  bishopric  in  1351, 
the  seat  of  a  royal  aaaicncm  in  1330,  and  an  archbishopric 
In  lot*. 

CHURCH  VILLE.  p.  v.,  Riga  t„  Monroe  eo„  N.  Y.,  13  m 
8.W.  Rochester.  934  m.  W.N.W.  Albany.  381  W.  Situated 
on  Black  creek,  and  contains  two  churches,  one  steam  wool- 
len-factory, one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  clover  mill, 
forty-five  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  The  Ro- 
chester and  Bnlavm  rail  rood  passes  through  It 

CICERO,  p.  t..  Onoadago  ro.,  N.  Y,  140  m.  VV.N.W.  Al- 
bany, 33c!  W.  Bounded  N.K.  by  Oneida  lake,  E.  by  Chtt- 
lenango  creek.  Organised  In  1807.  Underlaid  with  sand- 
stone,  at  thr  depth  of  nbout  30  feet.  It  contain*  eighteen 
schools.  1033  scholar*.  Pop.  9484.  The  village  In  the  VV. 
part  contains  two  churches,  one  Prenbytrrlnn  and  one  Bap- 
tist, four  store*,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  900  Inhabitants. 

Oca  so,  p.  I.,  Hamilton  co..  In  39  m.  N.  Indianopolls,  570 
W.    Watered  by  a  branch  of  While  river.   Pop.  380. 

C1EZA,  or  /IE/A  (an.  Caftan,  or  Carter* ),  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Murcla,  on  the  Seguru.  la  ■  rich,  well-cultivated 
plain.  94  m.  N.W.  cap.  Poo.  OKA.  It  ho*  conveaU  for 
both  sexes,  a  work-house,  public  granary,  4tc.  ;  with  mnnu 
factures  of  coarse  linens.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver 
an  ruins  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  of  tbe  ancient 
drfrra. 

CINCINNATI,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Hnmil- 
tea  co.,  O.,  i*  situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  1 10  m. 
S.W.  Columbus,  l90m.SE.  Iiidianopolts,  I*-,90in.  N.N  W. 
Lexington.  Ky..  970  in.  N.N.E.  Nashville.  Tcnn.,  433  m.  be- 
low Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  the  course  of  the  river ;  139  m.  above 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  494  tn.  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio  river, 
and  144*  m.  above  New  Orleans,  La.,  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers;  518  m.,  by  post  mute,  W.  Baltimore  ;  017 
m.  W.  by  S.  Philadelphia  ;  oSO  rn  from  New  York,  by  lake 
Erie,  the  Erie  canal,  and  Hudson  river;  and  492  from 
Washington  city.  It  Is  In  390  ty  yry-  s.  Int..  and  7°  24'  93" 
W.  long.  It  Is  the  largest  city  of  the  West.  N.  of  New 
'trlenns.  and  the  sixth  In  population  In  the  United  States, 
■^lusted  on  the  N.  bank  of  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  the  mouth 
••f  Licking  river,  which  enters  the  Ohio  between  Newport 
'  >!  I'ovlngtnn.  Kv.  The  Ohio  here  ha*  I  Kra.Unl  kmi  to 
wards  the  8.  The  dry  Is  near  the  eastern  extremltv  of  a 
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valley,  about  twelve  miles  la  circumference,  *armunded  b* 
beautiful  hill*,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  300  feet  by  gen- 
tle and  varying  slope*,  and  mostly  covered  with  native 
forest  trees.  The  summit*  of  these  hill*  present  a  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  view  of  the  city  and  the  valley.  The 
view  of  the  city,  as  it  is  approached  by  water,  U  confined 
and  not  very  Imposing.    The  city  It  built  on  two 


very  imposing.  The  dry  I 
lands,  the  one  elevated  from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  other. 
But  the  steep  ascent  ha*  been  graded  down  so  as  to  rive  the 
streets  running  from  the  river  an  ascent  of  not  more  than 
from  5  in  10  degree*,  affording  the  city  an  excellent  drain- 
age. The  upper  plain  of  Cincinnati  is  540  feet  above  tide 
Was**  at  Albany,  and  93  feet  below  the  level  of  Ink*  Erie. 
Low  water  mark,  which  Is  108  feet  below  the  upper  port 
of  the  city,  is  439  above  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  133  feet 
below  Hie  level  of  lake  Erie.  The  papulation  In  1800  was 
750;  In  1810.  9340  ;  In  1890,  9009 ;  in  1H30.  94,831  ;  la  1840, 
46,338.  Beside*  these,  there  Is  estimated  to  be  a  floating 
imputation  of  from  9000  to  3000.  Employed  in  commerce. 
In  1840.  99911 ;  In  manufactures  and  trade*.  10,866 ;  naviga- 
tion the  ocean,  8;  ditto  river*  and  canal*,  1748,  in  the 
learned  profession*.  377.  Covington  and  Newport,  opposite, 
in  Ky..  and  Fulton  and  the  adjacent  pans  of  Mill  creek 
township  on  the  N.,  ore.  In  met,  suburbs  of  Cincinnati ;  and 
if  added  in  the  above  population,  would  extend  It  to  ttO.OOU. 
The  shore  of  the  Ohio  at  the  principal  landing  place  Is  sub 
stantially  paved  to  low  water  mark,  and  I*  supplied  bp 
floating  wharves,  adapted  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the 
river,  which  render*  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at 
all  times  convenient 

Cincinnati  seems  to  have  been  originally  laid  oat  on  the 
model  of  Philadelphia,  with  great  regularity.  Between 
Broadway,  the  gnat  eastern  avenue,  and  Western  nrw.  on 
the  W  .  there  are  seven  streets,  OB  feel  wide  and  390  feat 
apart  running  from  the  river  N.  10°  W.  These  are  man 
ed  by  other  street*  at  right  angles,  the  sasae  distance  apart, 
excepting  Water  and  Front  streets,  w  hich  are  less  distant 
from  each  other,  and  Second  and  Third  street*,  which,  at) 
account  of  the  brow  of  the  second  bank,  were  more  distant 
The  block*  or  squares  were  each  divided  into  eight  baa,  9) 
by  198  feet,  excepting  those  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  which  made  ten  lots  each,  and  those  between  Front 
and  Water  streets,  which  were  of  different  dimension-. 
The  streets  In  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  E.  of  Broadway,  ran 
N.  440  W.,  ami  are  60  feet  wide  and  396  feel  apart ;  but 
l  ie  sir.',  i.  w  h  >  it  i  io-s  He  «c  ate  .m.  w  tint  neater  t<>  each 
other.  The  reservation  of  Uie  U.  8..  on  which  fort  Wash- 
ington was  situated,  consisting  of  15  acres,  lay  between  the 
E.  and  W.  pans  of  tbe  city  ;  and  in  1808  was  sold,  and  laid 
out  so  as  to  connect  these  parts  of  the  city,  and  was  divided 
Into  lots.  Nonh  of  Main  street,  between  the  N.  side  of 
Front  street  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  Is  the  landing,  an 
open  area  of  ten  acre*,  with  nboui  HHMI  feet  front.  This 
are*  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  business  of  the  dry,  and 
generally  presents  a  scene  of  much  activity.  The  streets 
which  ran  N.  from  the  river,  excepting  Broadway,  Mdn 
street  and  Western  row,  are  named  from  native  forts* 
trees.  Walnut  Sycamore,  fee.  Those  running  E.  and  W., 
after  Water  and  Front  ore  denominated  Second.  Third, 
Fourth,  fee.  Streets  have  been  ndded  to  the  original  plan 
of  the  dty,  particularly  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  include  about  4  sq.  m.  The  central  part 
Is  compactly  and  finely  built  with  spacious  warehouse*, 
large  stores,  and  handsome  dwellings:  but  in  Its  outer 
part*.  It  Is  but  pnrtinlly  built  up.  anil  the  houses  are  Irregu- 
larly scattered.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  an  equsl  or  "renter  number  are  of  wood  ;  and  the  boa 
sen  are  generally  from  two  to  roar  stories  high.  The  city 
contained,  in  1841. 08110  edifice*,  public  and  private  ;  and  or 
thr  liu  M.fi:--  t. . .  n!l\  crei  led  th-  number  •■!  brick:  >  iceedi 

those  of  wood,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  coostanth/ 
improving.  Many  of  the  streets  are  wdl  paved,  and  at* 
extensively  shaded  with  trees,  and  the  house*  are  orna- 
mented with  shrubbery.  The  climate  Is  more  variable 
than  on  the  Atlantic  const  In  the  same  latitude.  The  ex- 
treme range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  last  six  years,  wan 
from  4°  to  98°  Fahrenheit ;  the  greatest  ranee  occurs  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  the  least  In  July  and  August  The 
mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  I-  a  little  over  15°. 
Snow  rarely  falls  suAYIently  deep,  or  He*  long  enough  to 
furnish  sleighing.  Few  places  In  the  country  are  mora 
healthy  than  Cincinnati ;  tbe  average  annual  mortality  be- 
ing 1  In  35.  The  Inhabitants  ore  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  from  various  countries  of  Europe.  Besides  na- 
tive* of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jerecy  have  furnish- 
ed tbe  greatest  number ;  bat  many  are  from  New  York. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England.  Nearly  one  third 
of  the  adult  population  are  German*.  But  England,  T 
land.  Scotland,  and  France,  have  furnished 
numbers. 

The  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati  Is  600  yards  wide,  and  Its 

mean  annual  range  from  low  to  high  water  is  about  39  ft. ; 
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the  extreme  range  may  be  about  10  feet  roorr.  The  great- 
em  depressions  are  generally  in  August.  September,  and 
October;  awl  the  greatest  riae  In  December,  March,  May. 
and  June.  Its  mean  annual  temperature,  8  Inche*  beneath 
ita  surface,  at  Cincinnati,  Is  50°  ;  lis  greatest  summer  heat 
U  £9°  i  Ita  lowest  winter  temperature  is  3U°.  The  upward 
navigation  Is  generally  suspended  by  floating  Ice  for  eight 
or  tan  weeks  in  the  winter.  Its  current  at  Ks  mean  height 
la  about  three  miles  an  hoar ;  when  higher  aud  rising.  It  is 
■ore  ;  and  when  very  low,  It  does  not  exceed  two  miles. 
The  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  which  falla  annually  at 
Cincinnati  la  nearly  45  Inches.  The  wettest  month  in  the 
year  ks  May  ;  and  the  driest,  Jnnuary.  The  average  num- 
ber of  clear  and  fair  days  in  a  year  la  140 ;  of  variable.  1)4; 
of  cloudy.  IDS.  Eighty  eight  steam-boots  brlong  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati ;  tiny  two  «'l  winch  ire  from  MO  to  383 
tons  burden  each.  There  were  bull!  In  1*40.  thirty  three 
etc :itu  -  boats,  With  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3301 ,  at  a  coat  of 


Among  the  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  Is  the  court- 
house, on  Main  street  It  is  a  spacious  building,  M  by  00 
(•el,  and  li»  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  it  has  fire- 
proof apartments  for  the  different  county  office*.  The  edi- 
fice of  the  Franklin  and  Lafayette  hanks  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  X.  side  of  Third  street,  between  Main  and  Walnut 
streets,  has  a  splendid  |sirtlco  of  Urecian  Doric  columns,  4 
feet  6  Indies  la  diameter,  extending  through  the  entire  front 
of  the  building,  and  ii  hudt  niter  the  model  the  P.irthe 
nnn  at  Athena.  It  has  a  front  of  "Ml  feet,  and  a  depth  of  6f 
feel,  exclusive  of  the  portico.  It  is  divided  Into  two  apart- 
ments, eoch  of  which  has  a  vertlhule.  banking  room,  vault, 
and  separate  rooms  for  the  cashier,  president,  and  directors, 
Ihu  last  being  up  stairs,  Each  banking  room  Is  30  feel 
square,  and  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  celling  Is  a  pannel- 
|ed  dome,  supported  by  four  elliptical  arches.  The  ascent 
lo  the  portico  from  the  street  ks  by  nine  steps,  which,  as 
well  as  tlie  column*  ami  entablature  of  Uie  portico,  are  of 
■  beautiful  gray  freestone.  This  edifice  k*  truly  classic, 
beautiful,  and  magnificent.  The  Klrst  Presbyterian  church, 
on  Main  Mreel,  Is  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  08  feet  front  by 
85  feet  deep,  ciamered  with  turrets,  and  crowned  with  n 
eupoli.  In  the  rear  n  mi  isrtnonal  |  i  tmn  for  a  vestry. 
The  height  of  Uie  raves  from  the  ground  Is  40  feel ;  to  the 
sop  of  the  cupola  Is  80  feel,  which  Is  less  than  the  height 
of  the  turrets.  The  second  Prc«  jyterian  church  ks  perhaps 
the  Ii  imlAHiiest,  having  an  exterior  of  agreeable  arehltec- 
tun ••  and  the  Interior  decidedly  beautiful.  Tins  Unitarian 
ehurrh  Is  a  singularly  neat  one.  The  interior  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  Is  striking ;  and  |*-eparuilon  is  making 
for  the  erection  of  n  more  eitenslve  and  elegant  building. 
The  First  Methodist  church  ks  a  spacious  building,  and  the 
First  Baptist  church  is  a  very  ceai  edlfke.  Other  churches 
make  a  neat  ami  respectable  appearance.  There  ore  many 
fine  blocks  of  stores  on  Front  sad  Main  streets,  and  the  eye 
Is  arrested  by  many  beautiful  private  habitations.  The 
moil  showy  quarters  are  Main  street,  Broadway,  and  Fourth 
,  westward  of  4 is  Intersection  with  Main  street.  Pearl 
ti,  leading  from  the  lower  market  to  Walnut  street,  ks 


1 1 posed  of  uniform  buildings,  terminated  by  a  magnificent 
hotel,  five  stories  high,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
that  part  of  the  city. 

There  are  forty-three  churches  in  Cincinnati,  of  which 
the  Presbyterians  have  seven,  three  old  school  and  four 
new  school ;  the  Methodists  have  seven,  one  of  which  is 
the  German  Mission  church ;  the  Episcopalians  two ;  the 
Protestant  Methodists  one  ;  Independent  Methodists  one  | 
the  H ro ten  Frushytsjrliuw  have  two,  one  Reformed  and  one 
the  Baptists  have  three  ;  Christian 
the  Rcstoratlonrsts  one  ;  the  Universalis!? 
the  United  Oerman  one  ;  the  United  (jcnuun  Protest- 
;  the  Roman  Catholics  two ;  the  German  Luther 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  one  ;  the  Welsh 
CalvluUtic  Methodists  one;  the  Welsh  C'm^regattonalksta 
one;  Unitarian  one  ;  Friends  two;  New  Jerusalem  three; 
a  Bethel  chape)    and  there  are  two  Jews'  synagogues. 

There  are  four  market  houses,  one  of  them  500  net  long ; 
a  United  States  land  -office ,  a  theatre,  and  a  museum. 

Cincinnati  contains  many  literary  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions. The  Cincinnati  college  was  founded  In  1019.  It 
has  fine  ground*  and  a  valuable  building,  la  the  centre  of 
the  city.  After  having  ieen  in  successful  operation  for  a 
time,  it  languished,  and  became  a  mere  Lancastrian  school. 
But  it  was  revived  in  18311,  and  is  now  flourishing.  It  has 
a  president  aud  seven  professors,  or  other  instructcrs,  160 
students,  one  fourth  of  wlumi  are  in  the  collegiate  depart 
it.  The  commencement  is  on  the  last  Monday  in  June. 


Woodward  college  derives  Us  name  from  lis  founder,  who 
gave  a  very  valuable  block  of  ground  in  the  N.  pert  of  the 
dry.  which  must  ultlmnicly  yield  a  large  Income.  It  has  a 
president  and  five  professors,  or  other  Instructor*.  90  stu- 
dents, an  J  near  900,  Including  Its  preparatory  department ; 
and  MM)  volume*  in  Its  libraries.   The  Roman  Catholics 


have  a  college,  not  yet  chartered,  called  St.  Xavier  college, 
which  has  a  president  and  other  jnstrucicrs,  about  100  stu- 
dents, and  from  4  to  5000  vols,  in  it*  libraries.   Lane  Sem- 
inary, a  Presbyterian  theological  institution,  Is  located  at 
Walnut  Hills,  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It 
went  Into  operation  in  1833  ;  has  three  professor*,  has  edu- 
cated forty  three  ministers  of  the  gospel,  has  04  students, 
and  lo.:**)  vols.  In  Its  libraries.    Its  anniversary  I*  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  June.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition. 
Rooms,  furnished,  are  provided  at  five  dollar*  annually  ;  and 
by  fund*  recently  contributed,  board  la  reduced  lo  834  cents 
per  week.   To  those  not  receiving  assistance  board  is  90 
cents  a  week.   The  incidental  expense*  are  Ave  dollars, 
and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lights  will  average  from  eight  to 
twelve  dollar*  annually.   The  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
was  chartered  and  placed  under  a  board  of  trustee*  in  1835. 
It  ho*  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  lecture-rooms, 
an  amphitheatre,  rooms  for  the  professors,  and  apartments 
fitted  for  pursuing  privately  the  study  of  anatomy.    It  has 
seven  professors,  and  over  3000  vols.  In  its  libraries,  lis 
apparatus  in  anatomy,  comparative  anatomy,  surgery, 
chemistry,  and  materia  mrdlcn.  Is  very  complete.   The  lee 
lures  commence  on  the  first  Monday  In  November,  annual 
i>     lis  students,  who  number  130,  have  access  to  the  Com 
meretnl  hospital,  to  witness  the  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment of  Its  patients  by  the  faculty.   The  Cincinnati  Law 
rtchool  is  connected  with  Cincinnati  college,  and  ha*  three 
professors  and  *'»  students.   The  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
chartered  in  1828.  for  the  improvement  of  mechanics  lo 
scientific  knowledge,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and  oth- 
er facilities  for  Instruction.    It  has  a  valuable  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  rrading-ruom, 

inn.  Ii  In  .jui  ir.i  d  U  VOUItg men      For  the  use  nl  llni  mslitu- 
tion,  the  bazar,  erected  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  ho*  been  purchas- 
ed (a  happy  conversion),  and  an  annual  fair  is  held  for  the 
encouragement  of  western  manufactures  and  western  art- 
ists, which  commences  on  the  third  Monday  in  June,  annu- 
ally.  The  hall  of  the  institute  Is  situated  on  Third  street, 
E.  of  Brmdway,  and  la  37  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep.  The 
basement  contains  npartmenis  for  the  Janitor  and  curator, 
and  two  class-room*.  The  first  floor  contain*  the  lecture- 
room,  appnraius-room,  library,  directors'  room,  and  a  room 
devoted  lo  the  Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
The  second  floor  contains  a  rending  room,  and  a  large  sa- 
loon which  was  originally  a  ball-room.   There  Is  a  rotunda 
over  the  portico  In  the  rear,  originally  Intended  for  ilie  ex- 
hibition of  paintings,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  drawing 
class.    At  the  annual  fairs,  the  first  and  second  floor*,  as 
well  as  n  vacant  lot  adjoining,  are  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  bul'dlng  and  ground  coat  910,000.   The  fairs 
promise  to  do  much  for  the  encouragement  of  western 
manufactures,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  finest  specimens  la 
the  arts,  and  to  be  to  Cincinnati  what  the  fairs  of  the 
American  Institute  are  to  New  York.   The  common  free 
schools  of  the  city  are  of  a  high  order,  embracing  ten  school 
districts,  with  nine  fine  edifices  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
Including  the  basement,  with  the  ends  to  the  street,  sur- 
mounted by  handsome  cupolas,  and  have  the  aspect  of 
churches.    They  are  furnished  with  various  apparatus, 
have  sixty  teachers,  and  contain  about  4000  pupils,  each 
building  having  in  different  n Minis  from  300  to  500  scholars, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  years.   Besides  these,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  private  schools  la  Uie  city.  In 
the  high  schools,  male  and  female,  there  arc  probably  not 
leas  than  1500  Individuals  ;  and  In  the  common  and  private 
schools,  5000  pupils  ;  and.  Including  the  students  in  collegi 
ate  Institutions,  a  total  of  7000  persons.  In  the  various  de- 
partments of  education.    In  1831  a  college  of  teachers  was 
established,  having  for  Its  object  the  elevation  of  the  pro 
fcsaJon,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Interests  of  school*  la 
the  Mississippi  valley,  which  holds  an  annual  meeting  at 
Cincinnati  In  October.   The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  has  Its  library  and  reading-rooms  is  Cin- 
cinnati college,  on  Walnut  street.    The  library  contains 
over  3500  valuable  books,  and  Is  open  from  eight  o'clock  In 
the  morning  to  ten  o'clock  In  the  evening,  Sundays  except- 
ed ;  and  promises  to  be  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  the 
commercial  community.   Although  it  Is  intended  for  the 
particular  benefit  oi  >outis  men.  its  advantages  .ire  open  to 
every  respectable  citizen.    The  apprentices'  library  was 
founded  in  1821,  and  contains  2200  vols.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science.    About  400  vols,  ore  token 
out  weekly.    All  minors  brought  up  to  laborious  employ- 
ment* have,  under  certain  restriction*,  free  access  to  the 
the  library.   Such  are  the  literary  institutions  and  udvan 
taites  of  a  place  which  fifty  years  since  was  kn  the  very  out 
skirt*  of  civilization,  and  a  mere  wilderness.   No  oilier  rlt\ 
In  the  Union  can  show  a  greater  array  of  literary  advont.i 
ges  than  are  enjoyed  In  Cincinnati. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  highly  respect 
able.  The  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum  Is  In  Elm.  near 
Thirteenth  street.   It  has  a  fine  building,  04  by  54  feet. 
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four  stories  high,  Including  the  basement,  which  con 
|lb.OOO.  Attached  to  li  Is  a  library  and  a  well -organised 
school,  with  a  provision  even  for  infants  ;  and  it  is  surround- 
ed by  ample  grounds  for  healthy  exercise.  It  has  67  orphan 
children  under  its  care,  and  has  trained  up  over  300  for  use- 
fulness. The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  orphan  asylums, 
one  for  female  children,  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  for- 
mer has  51  inmates.  The  Commercial  Hospital  and  Luna- 
tic Asylum  of  Ohio  was  incorporated  in  1031.  The  edifice 
la  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  in  the 
N.VY.  part  of  the  city,  sufficient  to  accommodate,  at  one 
time,  250  persona.  Eleven  hundred  have  been  admitted 
In  a  year.  A  portion  of  the  building  is  appropriated  as  a 
poor-house ;  and  there  are  separate  departments  for  the  in- 
sane. The  medical  deportment  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  (acuity  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  to  which 
they  are  permitted  to  introduce  the  students  under  their 
care. 

The  city  Is  supplied  by  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  river 
by  a  steam-engine  of  40  horse  power,  anil  forced  into  two 
reservoirs  on  a  hill  700  feel  distant.  The  reservoirs  are 
elevated  ISO  feel  above  low-water  mark  in  the  river,  and 
30  feet  above  the  upper  plane  of  the  city.  The  largest  res- 
ervoir is  103  feet  by  50,  and  the  smaller,  94  by  45  feet.  The 
average  depth  of  the  whole  la  1?  feet,  and  their  rapacity  is 
1,000,000  gallons.  The  water  Is  carried  by  cast-iron  pipes 
under  the  bed  of  Deer  creek  to  the  intersection  of  Broad- 
way and  Third  street,  whence  it  is  distributed  through  the 
principal  streets,  in  pipes  of  oak  logs,  with  cast-iron  joints. 
About  24  miles  of  pipe,  in  the  whole,  have  been  alreidy 
laid.  These  works  were  owned  and  carried  on  by  individ- 
ual* until  1839,  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  city. 

Cincinnati  is  an  extensive  manufacturing  place.  Its  nat- 
ural destitution  of  w  ater  power  is  extensively  compensated 
at  present  by  the  employment  of  steam-engines,  and  by  the 
surplus  water  of  the  Miami  canal,  which  arlords  30UO  cubic 
feel  per  minute,  equal  to  carry  ing  sixty  pairs  of  millstones, 
mm l  of  which  is  now  in  use.  But  the  Cincinnati  nnd 
Whitewater  canal,  which  extends  £5  miles,  and  connects 
with  the  Whitewater  canal  of  Indiana,  half  a  mile  8.  of 
Harrison,  on  the  stale  line,  will  furnish  a  great  increase  of 
water-power.  After  the  canal  has  crossed  the  Miami  river 
at  Cleves,  the  third  and  last  lock  reduces  the  level  of  the 
canal  to  a  point  54  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water  in  the 
Ohio  river.  A  dam,  eight  feet  high,  will  raise  the  surface 
of  the  Miami  river  to  the  level  of  the  canal  at  Cincinnati. 
The  dam  will  be  21  miles  from  the  city  i  and  It  Is  calcula- 
ted that  0000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  may  be  made 
available  for  hydraulic  purposes  at  Cincinnati,  with  n  fall 
of  54  feet.  Deduct  '21  feet  of  this  fnll,  which  is  often  cover- 
ed  by  the  river  In  Ita  rise,  nnd  33  feet  fall  will  remain, 
which  will  be  seldom  Interrupted  ;  and  a  water-power  will 
be  created  equal  to  driving  ninety  runs  of  millstones.  The 
manufactures  of  Cincinnati,  already  so  great,  may  be  ex- 
pected hereafter  to  be  greatly  increased. 

There  were  in  the  city  in  1840.  forty-two  foreign  com- 
mercial and  thirty-six  commission -houses,  with  a  capital  of 
15,800,000;  1035  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $12,877.000 ; 
nineteen  lumber  y  aids,  capital  $133,000  ;  245  persons  were 
eugnged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  790  butchers, 
packers,  fee,  employed  a  capital  of  $4,071,930;  fourteen 
funince*.  capital  $478,000;  machinery  produced  amounted 
to  $54->,000  ;  hardware,  cutlery,  sVc..  to  $2e9,000 ;  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $48,000; 
various  other  metals  to  the  amount  of  $713,000;  four  wool- 
len factories,  capital  $39,000;  one  cotton -factory,  capital 
$00(10;  toburco  msnufnclures,  capital  $01,000;  thirteen 
tanneries,  capital  $156,000 ;  manufactures  of  leather,  as 
saddleries,  ate.,  capital  $552,000  j  paints,  drugs,  *Vc.,  aiptuil 
26.000;  four  rope  -walks,  capital  $34,000;  carriages,  wag 
ons,  Ate.,  capital  $88,000;  ten  flouring -nulls,  eight  saw- 
mills, two  oil  mills,  total  capital  $403,000;  two  distilleries 
and  six  breweries,  capital  152.000 ;  furniture  was  manufac- 
tured to  the  amount  of  $459,000  ;  264  brick  and  stone,  and 
74  wooden  houses  built,  which  cost  $1,196,000  ;  thirty-two 
printing-offices,  thirteen  binderies,  produced  3800  daily 
newspapers.  33,100  weekly.  1800  semi  weekly,  and  17,200 
periodicals,  with  a  capital  of  $220,000.  Total  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  $7,460,91  X  There  are  many  man- 
ufactures of  which  an  account  is  not  taken  in  the  United 
flutes  census.  By  a  later  and  more  particular  enumera- 
tion It  appears,  that  the  manufactures  of  Cincinnati,  of  all 
kinds,  employ  10,647  persona,  a  capital  of  $14,541,842,  and 
produce  articles  to  the  amount  of  $17,432,670.  This  In- 
cludes some,  though  not  the  principal,  manufactures  of  the 
adjoining  villages  of  Pulton,  Newport,  and  Covington. 
The  trade  of  Cincinnati  embraces  the  country  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  lakes,  N.  and  8.,  and  from  the  Bcioto  to 
the  Wabash  rivers,  E.  and  W.  The  Ohio  river  line  In 
Kentucky,  for  50  miles  down,  and  up  as  far  as  the  bound- 
ary between  that  state  and  Virginia,  make  their  purchases 
here.    Its  manufactures  are  sent  into  the  upper  and  lower 
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There  are  live  Incorporated  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $5,800,000 ;  besides  two  unincorporated  bunks, 
and  a  bank  for  savings.  There  are  eight  insurance  com 
panics.  For  the  protection  of  the  city  against  fire,  there 
are  seven  Are -engines  and  hose  companies,  besides  a  hook 
and  ladder  company,  and  some  others ;  and  thirty-four  pub- 
lic cisterns,  dispersed  through  the  various  streets. 

Cincinnati  Is  the  greatest  pork  market  In  the  Union.  In 
1834-5.  160,000  hog*  wore  killed  ;  and  In  1838,  with  those 
brought  Into  the  city  from  other  places,  180,000,  which, 
when  prepared  for  exportation,  amounted  to  $3,173,000. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  this  amount  goes  to  the  agricultu- 
rists, who  furnish  the  animals.  The  pork-houses  are 
large  brick  buildings  on  the  canal.  One  of  them,  not  lar- 
ger than  some  others.  Is  75  feet  wide  by  150  feel  deep. 

Cincinnati  enjoys  great  facilities  for  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail  roads, 
and  McArlamiied  and  turnpike  roods.  The  Miami  canal 
i*  finished  83  miles  to  Piqua,  and  will  noon  be  completed  to 
Defiance,  where  It  unites  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 
This  canal,  so  far  as  finished,  has  for  two  years  paid  more 
than  the  interest  of  the  sum  expended  in  its  construction. 
The  Whitewater  canal  extends  70  miles  to  Cambridge  in 
Indiana,  on  the  National  road ;  is  in  rapid  prog  rev,  nnd 
will  command  the  trade  of  eastern  Indiana.  The  Little 
Miami  rail-road  will  extend  85  miles  to  Springfield.  Some 
of  It  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  of  It  is  In  progress. 
The  Licking  river  navigation  by  dams  and  locks,  making 
slack-water  pools,  sufficient  to  permit  the  navigation  of 
steam  boats  of  150  tons  burthen,  extending  231  miles  Into 
Kentucky,  with  a  descent  of  301  feet,  is  In  rapid  progress. 
If  not  already  completed.  A  variety  of  turnpike-  mods, 
some  of  which  are  McAdamiscd.  extend  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  centre  at  Cincinnati.  The  total  length  of  the** 
canals,  rail-mads,  and  turnpikes  Is  1 135  miles.  These  are 
either  completed  or  in  rapid  progress ;  and  will  cost 
$12,000,000,  more  than  half  of  which  has  already  been  ex- 
pended. 

Cincinnati  was  first  chartered  as  n  city  in  1819.  This 
charter  has  been  repeatedly  altered  and  amended,  and 
lonus  the  basis  of  Ho  present  municipal  authority.  The 
city  is  divided  Into  seven  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  twenty  one  councillors,  three  from  each  of  the 
wards.  The  mayor  Is  chosen  biennially,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  by  the  people.  The  councillors  are  elected 
annually,  ai  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mayor ;  and  must  be  freeholders,  and  have  been  residents 
in  the  city  for  three  years  previous  to  the  election.  They 
elect  a  president  from  their  own  board,  and  a  recorder  ;  and 
a  clerk  from  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city.  A  city  trea- 
surer and  marshal  are  elected  biennially  by  the  people. 

The  rise  of  Cincinnati  has  been  so  rapid,  and  it*  position 
Is  so  corainsnding.  ihnl  a  slight  glance  nt  the  annals  of  this 
"Queen  city  of  the  West,,rls  desirable.  The  ground  an 
which  the  city  is  built  belonged  to  the  Miami  purchase, 
made  of  Uie  United  States,  In  1787,  by  John  Cleves  Sym- 
mes,  Esq.,  In  behalf  of  himself  and  n  company  formed  in 
New  Jersey ;  and  the  deeds  of  all  the  in  and  out  lots  of 
the  city  were  made  In  his  name.  Symmes's  purchase  in- 
cluded all  the  territory  between  the  Great  and  Little  Mi- 
ami rivers,  to  extend  back  so  as  to  Include  1.000,000  of 
acres;  but  which  was  found,  within  the  contemplated 
limits,  to  Include  only  600,000  acres.  In  1788  he  went  on 
to  the  purchase,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  its  settlement, 
and  located  himself  at  North  Bend,  where  he  hoped  to 
build  up  a  city  which  should  become,  in  time,  what  Cin- 
cinnati now  is.  On  the  98th  of  December,  1788,  Israel 
Ludlow,  with  about  twenty  other  |iersons.  landed  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking 
river,  and  commenced  a  settlement,  erecting  three  or  four 
log  cabins,  the  first  of  which  was  built  on  Front,  east  of. 
and  near  Main  street ;  and  in  January',  1789.  he  proceeded 
to  lay  off  the  town.  The  whole  site  was* then  a  dense 
forest,  the  lower  table  being  covered  with  sycamore  and 
sugar-maple  trees ;  and  the  upper,  or  second  table,  with 
beech  and  oak  trees.  The  streets  were  run,  and  the  cor- 
ners marked  upon  the  trees.  The  town  plot  extended  from 
Eastern  row,  now  Broadway,  to  Western  row ;  and  from 
the  river  to  Northern  row.  now  Seventh  street.  This  place 
they  called  Losantivllle,  formed  by  a  whimsical  combina- 
tion of  a  Latin,  Greek,  nnd  French  word.  /..  stood  for  Lick- 
ing;  as,  mouth,  I  .at  sstt,  opposite,  Greek;  and  villt.  * 
lines  or  vilUgt,  Prcnch  ;  so  that  Losantiville  was  the  vil- 
lage opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  river.  This  ts  the 
name  by  which  the  place  Is  denominated  in  the  early  let- 
ters of  Judge  Symmes.  The  largest  part  of  the  trees  oa 
the  bottom,  between  Walnut  street  and  Broadway,  wersj 
cut  down,  but  remained  on  the  ground  for  several  years. 
The  place  soon  contained  eleven  families,  besides  twenty- 
four  unmarried  men,  inhabiting  about  twenty  cabins,  near 
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the  present  landing.  In  1700,  on  a  lot  of  fifteen  acres,  re 
served  by  tile  Untied  Bute*,  fort  Washington  was  erected, 
on  the  line  of  Third  street,  between  Broadway  and  Law- 
rence street.  It  was  in  a  square  form,  built  of  logs  hewed 
and  squared,  and  was  on  each  side  let)  feel  long,  and  form- 
ad  on  the  Inside  into  barracks  of  two  stories  high.  At  the 
corners  were  four  bastion*  or  block-houses,  constructed  of 
hewed  logs,  so  placed  that  cannon  within  them  could  rake 
the  walls.  On  the  S.  side,  a  gateway,  19  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  high,  secured  by  strong  doors,  opened  through  the  bar- 
racks into  the  fort.  From  its  N.E.  and  N.YV.  corners,  pol- 
Uaades  extended  to  a  block-house,  enclosing  a  triangular 
■pace  containing  workshops  for  the  accommodation  of  arti- 
ficers. In  front  was  a  fine  esplanade.  HI)  feet  wide,  enclo- 
sed by  a  handsome  paling  on  the  brow  of  the  bank,  which 
had  a  sloping  descent  of  30  feet  to  the  lower  bottom.  The 
exterior  of  the  fort  was  whitewashed,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance presented  a  handsome  and  Imposing  appearance. 
The  fort  was  completed  in  November ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
December  General  liarmer  arrived  with  300  men,  and  took 
possession  of  It  la  January,  1700,  General  Arthur  St 
Clair,  governor  of  the  North  Western  territory,  arrived,  and 
organised  the  county  of  Hamilton,  which  Included  all  the 
territory  W.  of  the  Muskingum,  lie  changed  the  name  of 
Losanii  ville  to  Cincinnati,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
county.  Forty  families  and  as  many  cabins,  and  two  frame 
buildings  w  ere  added  this  year,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
Inhabitants  were  killed  by  the  Indiana.  The  powerful 
tribe*  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  N.  showing 
a  determined  hostility  to  the  few  white  settlements  in  this 
vicinity,  Uen.  liarmer,  with  340  regulars  and  833  militia 
from  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania,  marched  from  fort 
Washington  against  them,  to  destroy  the  Maumee  fort  and 
village,  at  the  confluence  of  St.  Mary's  and  Hl  Joseph's 
rivers.  On  his  way  he  was  joined  by  600  volunteer  mili- 
tia. After  some  success,  before  he  had  accomplished  his 
object,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  and  suffered  a  partial  defeat, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  fort  Washington,  the  Indians 
following  him  nearly  to  the  fort  without  greatly  annoying 
him.  The  Indians  rejecting  all  offers  of  negotiation,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1791.  Cen.  St.  Clair,  with  an  army  of  2300 
men  proceeded  against  theiu.  In  a  severe  but  disastrous 
battle  he  suffered  a  defeat,  having  38  commissioned  officers 
killed,  and  593  non  commissioned  officers  and  privates  kill- 
ed or  missing,  and  214  wounded.  About  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cincinnati  were  attached  to  the  army,  and  many  of 
Hum  wi  re  killed.    In   \prll,  1793,  Uen.  Ft.  Chili  resigned 
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Wayne.  Commissioners  were  sent  by  the  U.  8.  government 
to  treat  with  the  Indians,  but  they  were  regarded  with  dis- 
dain ;  and,  with  a  single  exception,  were  massacred.  About 
lift)  emigrants  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  and  several  cabins, 
and  three  or  four  frame  houses  and  the  first  Presbyterian 
churrh  were  erected,  and  the  first  school  in  the  place  was 
established.  The  church  was  organized  in  1791.  The 
church  edifice,  w  hich  was  located  where  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  now  stands,  has  since  been  removed,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  German  Methodists.  In  the  spring  of 
1793,  Gen.  Wayne  arrived  In  Cincinnati,  and  after  remain 
Ing  two  or  three  months,  he  marched  to  the  N.  and  estab- 
lished fori  Greenville.  The  post  office  was  established  this 
year.  Abner  Dunn  was  the  first  post-master.  Nov.  9th. 
William  Maxwell  established  the  first  newspaper,  called 
-  The  Centlnel  of  the  North  Western  Territory."  I  to  motto 
was,  "  open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced  by  none."  It  was 
on  a  half  sheet,  royal  quarto  size.  It  was  the  first  news- 
paper printed  It.  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  third  or  fourth 
VV.  of  tile  Alleghany  mountains.  In  the  fall  of  1793,  the 
small-pox  broke  out  among  the  garrison  of  fort  Washington, 
and  extended  to  the  town  ;  and  nearly  one  third  of  the  cit- 
izens and  soldiers  died.  January  Ulh.  1794,  two  keel 
boat*  sailed  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  each  mnklng  a 
trip  once  in  four  weeks.  Each  boat  was  covered  so  as  to 
be  proof  against  rifle  and  musket  bolls,  und  had  port  holes 
to  fire  out  of,  and  was  provided  with  six  pieces  carrying 
pound  Iwlls,  a  number  of  muskets,  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. These  things  were  necessary  for  security  against  the 
Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  July  of  this  year 
the  army  left  fort  Greenville,  and  built  fort  Adams,  fort 
Defiance,  and  fort  Deposite.  Aug.  80th,  a  general  battle 
ensued,  In  which  the  enemy,  rousting  of  Indians.  Cana- 
dians, and  volunteers,  amounting  to  3000  men.  were  signal- 
ly defeated  by  about  900  Americans  actually  engaged,  and 
thev  hastily  fled,  after  suffering  great  loss.  The  Americans 
had  .13  killed  and  100  wounded.  The  Americans  destroyed 
•II  the  houses  and  cornfields  for  a  considerable  distance 
above  and  below  fort  Miami,  tin  the  -.'.-th  thev  rommen 
ted  their  return  by  easy  marches,  destroying  all  ihe  vllla- 
tes  and  cornfields  for  a  great  distance,  and  proceeded  to  the 
(Unrtion  of  St  Joseph's  and  8t.  Mary's  rivers,  where  they 
sreeted  fort  Wayne.  On  their  return  they  built  fort  Lor- 
sniic,  70  tn.  S.E.  of  fort  Wayne,  and  on  the'SOth  of  Novem- 


ber arrived  at  fort  Greenville,  where  they  went  into  winiei 
quarters.  This  severe  chastisement  brought  the  Indians 
to  fear  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  disposed  them 
to  peace.   August  3d,  1796,  a  treat)  was  made  at  fort 
Greenville,  between  General  Anthony  Wayne  and  all  the 
hostile  tribes,  which  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  hostilities, 
and  gave  peace  and  security  to  the  settlements.  The  town 
of  Cincinnati  contained  this  year  ninety-four  cabins,  ten 
frame  house,  and  about  200  Inhabitants.   In  1790,  Ed- 
mund Frcemai.  purchased  the  newspaper  establishment 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  "  Freeman's  Jour 
mil,"  which  he  continued  until  the  beginning  of  1800,  when 
he  removed  to  Chillcothc.   May  28th.  1799,  Joseph  Car 
pcnlcr  Issued  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
the  "  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette,"  which  was 
continued  by  various  editors  for  ten  years.    L*  different 
hands  It  w  as  continued  as  the  "  Whig'*  and  the  "  Adverti- 
ser" until  1811,  when  it  expired.   In  1800  the  population 
of  Cincinnati  was  estimated  at  750 ;  and  In  180.1.  at  960. 
For  ten  years  the  increase  had  been  small .  Wayne's  treaty 
gave  security  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  scattered  over 
the  country',  instead  of  clustering  as  before  in  the  neigh 
hour  hood  of  the  garrisons,  where  alone  they  could  be  safe. 
In  1801.  the  first  sea-vessel,  equipped  for  sea,  of  100  tons, 
bud t  at  Marietta,  passed  down  the  Ohio,  carrying  produce  ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  at  Cincinnati  with 
spectators  to  witness  this  novel  event  In  December  ( 19th). 
the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  bill,  yeas  12,  nays  8,  fur 
removing  the  seal  of  government  from  Chilicolhe  to  Cin- 
cinnati.   In  1802,  Cincinnati  was  Incorporated  as  a  town 
by  the  territorial  legislature.    March  13th,  Little  Turtle, 
the  chief  w  ho  commanded  the  Indians  in  the  battles  with 
Generals  liarmer,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  with  a  number  of 
other  chiefs,  visited  Washington  city,  and  were  presented 
to  President  Jefferson.    In  reply  to  the  President  s  speech, 
which  expressed  good  will  to  the  Indians,  he  staled  among 
other  things,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  Indians, 
until  the  sale  of  whiskey  among  them  by  the  whites  was 
prohibited ;  thai  bis  people  are  not  wanting  In  industry, 
hut  that  the  introduction  of  this  destructive  poison  among 
them  keeps  them  poor.   He  seems  to  have  been  a  high- 
minded  as  weli  as  a  brave  man.  The  first  Methodist 
church  was  founded  tn  1804.    A  new  spaper  called  "  Liber- 
ty Hall  and  Cincinnati  Mercury"  was  established  ;  the  first 
number  was  issued  December  4th.   In  1808,  the  reserva 
tion  of  15  acres  around  fort  Washington  was  sold  by  dlrec 
tlon  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stales ; 
and  the  fort  was  demolished,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
streets.   Cincinnati  owed  much  to  fort  Washington.  Had 
North  Bend  been  equally  protected,  it  might  perhaps  have 
proved  a  successful  rival.   The  first  steam-boat  on  the 
western  waters  was  the  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburg  by  Mr. 
Fulton,  in  1811,  and  ll  sailed  from  Pittsburg  in  Dec,  1812. 
Not  more  than  sewn  or  eight  boots  were  built  before  1817 ; 
and  as  late  as  1810  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  by  steam 
wo*  considered  o  doubtful  experiment  until  the  ninth  boat 
that  was  built  went  from  Loulsvdle  to  New  Orleans  and 
returned  In  forty-five  days.  At  this  period  about  twenty 
barges,  averaging  100  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  com- 
mercial facilities  fur  transporting  merchandise  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  "  upper  country  ;"  each  of  these  performed 
one  trip  down  and  up  again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
within  the  year.   In  April,  1814.  the  Circulating  Llbrarv 
Society  of  Cincinnati  opened  a  public  library  of  800  vols.'. 
In  oil  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
among  which  were  Rees's  Cyclopedia  and  Wilson's  Orni- 
thology. The  library  was  kept  open  one  day  in  each  week. 
The  first  Baptist  the  Friends',  and  the  German  Lutheran 
churches  were  established.    In  the  latter,  the  services 
were  In  Uerman  and  tn  English  every  Sabbath.   The  Cin- 
cinnati Miami  Bible  Society  was  formed  this  year.  The 
war  with  Great  Britain,  of  1812-14,  rather  advanced  than 
retarded  the  progress  of  Cincinnati.    Business  was  paralya- 
ed  in  the  Atlantic  states;  emigration  wos  promoted,  and 
the  disbursements  of  the  army  in  this  quarter,  and  the  sup- 
plies needed,  promoted  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Cincinnati  and  advanced  Its  wealth.    In  1818 
the  General  Pike,  the  first  steam  boat  exclusively  for  posV 
sengers.  began  to  ply  between  Maysvllle,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville.   She  measured  100  feet  keel,  25  feet  beam,  and 
drew  only  3  feel  3  inches  of  water.   In  1819.  Cincinnati 
wos  Incorporated  as  a  city  by  the  stale  legislature.  In 
1896,  Ihe  city  had  fifteen  steam  engines  employed  in  manu 
fir  lures,  and  produced  article*  to  the  amount  vff  1.800.000. 
The  exports  this  year  were  about  f  1. 000.000.    In  1832  they 
amounted  to  $4,000.000 ;  and  In  1835,  to  #6,000,000.  This 
includes  ihe  connected  villages.    In  1840,  the  Western 
Baptist  Theological  Institute,  nt  Covington,  opposite  lo  Cin- 
cinnati, was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  It 
was  originated  by  the  Western  Baptist  Edueotion  Society, 
which  extend*  over  the  west,  and  Is  under  their  patronage. 
A  tract  of  land  has  been  procured,  In  the  centre  of  which 
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is  locate*!  "Theological  *quarc."  containing  twelve 
cneloecd  by  a  handsome  poling,  which  I*  to  contain  the 
building*,  the  plan  of  which  »  extensive  and  elegant.  1  he 
cite  is  elevated,  and  pleasantly  overlook*  Cincinnati  and 
the  neighbouring  village*.  There  are  to  be  two  theolnt t- 
ral  building*,  1»  feet  long.  48  deep,  and  four  stories  high 
above  the  basement  and  between  them  a  large  and  ele- 
gant chapel ;  and  adjoining,  houses  for  the  president  and 
iirofeaaora.  One  of  the  theological  building*  and  the  presl- 
deni"*  houae  have  been  erected^  The  building  will  nccom- 
mixl  iti  100  students,  and  the  remainder  will  be  erected  an 
faat  as  needed.  Thla  institution  will  be  an  ornament  to 
Cincinnati  as  well  as  to  Covington ;  and  It  la  dcsignesl  by 
the  large  and  respectable  denomination  who  have  origina- 
ted It,  to  make  it  a  literary  institution  of  the  first  order. 

CINCt.N  \  \  I  i  -  .  p.  t,  I  Vidian  d  eo„  N.  Y..  IW  m.  W.  by 
S.  Albany,  327  W.  Organized  from  Solon  In  1804.  Drained 
by  Of  telle'  creek.  The  village,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
two  branches  of  Oetelie  creek,  contains  two  churches,  one 
Baptist  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  ftve  stores,  one  grist -mill,  one 
saw  mill,  al srty  dwellings,  and  about  »»  Inhabitant*.  The 
town  contains,  including  the  above,  five  stores,  one  furnace, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  eight  schools, 
S4.'>  scholars.    Pop.  1301. 

CTNTRA  {Mont  Csh/Aist),  a  town  of  Portwgnl,  12  m. 
W.N.W.  Llibon.  Pop.  4300.  This  Richmond  of  the  Portu- 
guese capital  Is  shnated  at  the  head  of  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Crdlarls,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  rnggi-d  rock  or 
mountain ;  tbe  latter  -  Is  In  part  covered  with  scanty  hern- 
age  •  In  parta  it  risea  Into  conical  hills,  formed  of  such  Im- 
mense stones,  and  plied  so  ttnmgely.  that  ail  the  machinery 
of  deluges  and  volcanoes  roost  fall  to  satisfy  the  Inquirer  for 
their  origin.  On  one  of  the  mountain  eminences  stands  the 
Penha  convent,  visible  from  the  hills  near  Lisbon  ;  on  an- 
other are  the  ruin*  of  a  Moorish  castle.  From  this  eleva- 
tion the  eye  stretches  over  a  harr  and  melancholy  country, 
to  Lisbon  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  oilier  to  Ihe  distant 
convent  of  Mantra,  the  Atlantic  bounding  the  greater  port 
of  the  prospect."  fSsatsey's  /offers.  11..  »«.)  In  summer, 
the  citizens  of  Lisbon  resort  on  the  Bnturdny  nights  to  (In- 
tra, where  they  spend  the  Sunday*,  returning  home  on  Mon- 
day. Many  of  the  nobility,  the  taryt  diplenatiqui,  the 
wealthier  merchants,  especially  the  English,  stc..  have 
villas  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  is  as  much  cele- 
brated for  Its  line  air  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It 
has  also  a  palace,  occasionally  occupied  by  tbe  court:  In 
one  of  ha  apartments  are  painted  the  armorial  bearings  of 
all  the  noble  families  of  Portugal. 

Ctotra  Is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  w  ith  Na- 
poleon for  the  convention  signed  here.  August  *23.  IH0H,  after 
the  battle  of  Vimeirn,  by  which  Marshal  Junot,  and  the 
French  force*  under  his  command,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arrns,  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention 
was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England,  though,  perhaps, 
without  any  really  good  grounds. 

CIOTAT  (LA),  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  dep.  Boiiehe* 
da  Bhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  I-eqoes, 
IS  m.  8.E.  Marseilles.  Pop.  Mf*A  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  rampart  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  a  tolerably 
perfect  condition.  Streets  regular,  and  well  paved  ;  houses 
well  built.  It  pcaeeaaes  sonic  good  quays,  a  large  par.  church 
built  in  the  16th  century,  and  a  fine  public  promenade,  but 
la  ill  supplied  with  water.  It*  port,  sheltered  by  a  mole  and 
defended  by  a  fort,  I*  commodious,  secure,  and  accessible  to 
vessels  of  300  tons  burden.  A  light  house  In  the  fort,  has  the 
lantern  elevated  88  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  Ships 
are  built,  and  oil  la  manufactured  here  ;  and  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  In  wines  and  dried  fruits,  the  vicinity  being 
Interspersed  with  vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  plantations 
of  oranges.  Ago,  fee.  La  Clotai  I*  said  to  occupy  the  she  of 
the  ancient  Oifaarufa;  the  modern  town  was.  however, 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  did  not  acquire  municipal 
rights  till  I4*J.    (//■#»,  art.  B.  da  Hhonr.) 

CIRCARS  (NORTHERN),  a  large  marit  prov.  of  Hin- 
dostan.  extending  along  its  E.  const  for  470  m.,  between  lat. 
19°  and  St>°  N.,  and  long.  TS©  and  WP  fc,  having  N.  and  W. 
Orissa,  Gundwanah.  and  Hyderabad,  and  s.  and  K.  the 
Carnatie.  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  comprise*  portion*  of 
the  ancient  territories  of  Orissa  and  Teliturana,  and,  previ 
ously  In  the  Rrltish  role,  consisted  of  five  divisions  or  "dr- 
ear*," viz.  Cuntoor,  Condantlly,  Ellore.  Rajamnndry.  and 
Cleacote.  At  present  It  is  wholly  included  within  the  terrl 
lories  of  the  Madras  presidency.    Its  divisions,  with  their 
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It  k>  bounded  W.  by  a  chain  of  mountain*  continuous  with 
the  E.  Ghaut*,  but  nowhere  of  any  great  height  Vlxagnpa- 
lam,  between  lat.  17°  and  10°  N..  is  the  most  mounulnoua 
district,  and  contain*  a  considerable  range  of  hill*,  running 
parallel  to  the  former  and  in  the  coast,  often  closely  *p 
pmarhlng  the  Intter,  and  enclosing  an  extensive  and  tertila 
valley,  together  with  the  principal  range.  From  Gnnjnni  to 
Cortnga,  the  coast  generally  appear*  mounialaou*,  but 
thence  la  low,  Tint,  and  sandy,  with  numerous  small  conM- 
streams.  Chief  river*,  the  Godavery  and  Krishna  ;  the  mat 
haa  an  extensive  and  fertile  delu  at  Its  mouth  below  Raja- 
mnndry. The  Chilka  loke  constitute*  the  N.  hunt  of  the 
prov. ;  the  only  other  lake  of  note  is  that  of  Colnlr  In  the 
Masnllpatnm  dlstr. ;  bat  several  lagune*  of  some  sire  are 
met  with  on  the  *hore*.  A  black  soil  prevail*  in  the  • 
parte  of  the  prov.  highly  snltaMe  to  the  cultivation  uf  cot- 
ton. S.  of  the  Godavery  the  climate  la  extremely  hot,  and 
for  a  month  preceding  the  rains,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
country  round  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  sometime  stands 
for  a  whole  week  at  llfP  Fahr. ;  In  other  port*  It  ha*  been 
i  known  to  stand  at  113°  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  evening,  and 
at  midnight  as  high  a*  lOtP.  At  such  times,  wood  of  all 
kinds  readily  warps,  and  glasa  cracks  and  flies  in  piece* ; 
hi  nil  the  hilly  regions,  and  round  Masultpalatn,  a  very  mix 
Ion*  state  of  the  air  prevails  throughout  the  dim-rent  *ea- 
sons  of  vegetation. 

The  elrrar*  are  extremely  productive  of  grain,  and  have 
Ions  been  the  granary  of  Madras  during  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
though  at  present  the  district  of  Masnllpatam  annually  ha- 
norta  large  quantities  of  rice  from  Calcutta  and  A  mean  for 
home  consumption.  Large  crops  of  paddy  and  dry  grains, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  the  sugar  cane, 
and  esculent  vegetable*  are  produced  in  the  H.  j  the  some 
article*,  with  ginger,  yams,  turmeric,  c  hi  lies,  fcc  In  the 
central  parts  ;  a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  the  delta  of  tbe  Go- 
davery ;  and  wheat,  maize,  the  sugar-cane,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  rice  and  other  grains  In  the  N. 

Agriculture  la  ka*t  advanced  In  Vtzagapatam,  owing 
chiefly  to  an  oppressive  revenue  assessment:  many  of  its 
hills  are  w«d.  and  destitute  of  vegetation.    In  Masultpntam 
district  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  eras*.   The  total  num- 
ber of  black  cattle  in  the  drear*  I*  about  1  JeTJ.OOO,  ••!  -h.s-p 
3011.000.  The  Gaminni  distr.  is  lnferspersed  with  numerous 
bamboo  Jungles.   The  forest*  of  Rajnmundry  abound  with 
teak,  which  tree  is  found  nowhere  else  on  the  E.  side  of 
Hindustan.   The  chief  manufacture*  are  chintzes,  carpet*, 
and  cotton  stuffs  in  the  central ;  and  Indigo,  punjttm  cloth*, 
muslins  and  •Ilk*  in  the  N.  district:  the  piece  goods  of 
the  drear*,  which  were  formerly  their  staple,  are  now 
nther  object*  of  curiosity  than  made  In  any  ron«lderuble 
quantity .   Rum  was  formerly  distilled  in  lite  N. ;  tbe  sugar 
of  Ganjam  Is  in  much  request,  and  exported  In  large  quan- 
tities  the  other  export*  are  wax,  salt,  pepper,  horn*,  ivory. 
Indigo  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  produce.   The  exter- 
nal trade  Is  chletlv  wiih  Madras,  Calcutta,  Hjdcrahad.  and 
the  central  ITecean.  The  export*  to  Europe  are  chiefly  flue 
cotton  Mods  ;  all  the  raw  cJik  used  1*  Imported.   The  na 
hve*  are  mostly  Hindoo*;  Mohammedans  are  few.  The 
Orissa  and  Telinga  race*  have  become  much  intermixed, 
though  thev  still  retain  distinct  dialects,  and  have  distinct 
traits  and  custom*.   The  village*  consist  of  mud  huts  and 
houses ;  but  the  peasantry  are  not,  on  the  whole,  Incom 
modioii.lv  lodged.   The  road*  are  among  Oka  «"r-i  in  In 
dla,  and  unfit  for  wheeled  carriage*;  there  are  but  few 
tanks,  bridges,  or  ferry-boat*.   The  lands  appear,  for  a  long 
period  past,  to  have  belonged  either  to  the  government  or 
to  zemindar* ;  for  no  Instance  ha*  occurred  *ince  the  Rrlt- 
ish have  come  into  possession  of  the  prov.  of  any  ryot 
claiming  those  cultivated  by  him.   The  chief  towns  of  the 
rirror*  are— Chlcac«)le,  Ellore.  Coring*,  fcc  beside*  those 
which  bear  the  name*  of  the  several  districts.  Religious 
temple*  are  not  numerous,  but  in  Ganjam.  where  Jugger- 
naut is  the  favourite  object  of  worship,  their  architecture  is 
peculiar ;  they  con»l»t  of  group*  of  low  building*,  each  with 
a  eraduated  pyramldleal  roof,  terminating  in  an  ornamental 
conirnl  cupola   In  1571.  the  rajah  of  Hyderabad  conquered 
this  prov.,  which,  together  with  Hyderabad,  fell  under  the 
dom.  of  Auningzebe.  In  1867    It  however  became  again 
independent  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  17S4.    The  English 
obtained  the  four  rooat  N.  drears  In  1765  ;  the  French  had 
become  possessed  of  Guntonr  in  1752 ;  but  It  also  came  Into 
our  uu*»**irill  la  1788.    {Hamilton' i  E.  I.  Oat.;  Madras 

Almanack.)   

CIRCASSIA,  more  properly  TCHERKE88IA  or TCHK1 
KESKAIA.  tbe  largest  and  most  Important  country  In  the 
Caucasus,  of  w  hich  mountain  range  it  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  N  slope  ,  extending,  from  WPV  **'■  "A 

and  from  37*  to  45°  iff  E.  long.  At  ha  N.W.  corner  l» 
reaches  the  Black  sea,  but  with  thi*  exception,  it  l»  bound 
ed  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain* 
which  divide  it  from  Georgia.  Miagrelia,  Imentie.  a  no 
Great  Abchaaia.   The  N.  lUml  I*  formed  bv  the  rivers  kit- 
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ban  and  Terek,  which  separate  It  from  the  lowlands  of  the 
Cossacks,  Turkmans,  Nogay  Tartars,  and  the  Russian  colo- 
nies in  the  Caucasian  steppe  |  towards  the  K.  It  terminate* 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Sunaha  with  the  Terek,  at 
which  point  a  host  of  small  streams  divide  It  from  the 
country  of  the  Tehctchentze*.  In  eitreme  length,  from  N. 
W.  to  8.E.,  Circaasia  la  about  470  rn. ;  in  its  greatest  width, 
about  100  in. ;  in  its  least,  about  40  m.,  and,  at  an  average, 
abiHit  70  m.  Its  area  may  therefore  be  calculated  at  about 
33.000  sq.  rn.  (OuUenctadt,  Reise  durek  J>s<Wm<  1..  460- 
46U ;  Pailas't  Trav.  ta  9.  Russia,  I,  SBH,  390- SIM,  3RS,  422, 
fcc :  Klaprotk't  Trav.  in  Gm(uu  and  Georgia,  p.  238, 
311,  fcc.  j  iMfU.  JlnnaUa  dee  Vom.,  xh.,  3ft.) 

Political  Divmont  — The  Circassians  are  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  tribes,  who  lead  a  partially  wandering  life, 
so  that  no  very  precise  arrangement  can  be  made  with  re 
gard  to  the  districts  of  their  country.  The  E.  portion,  or 
that  enclosed  by  the  Terek,  is  divided*  by  Russian  geograph- 
ers  into  two  province*—  Groat  Kakardak,  to  the  8.W.,  and 
LttUt  Kabardak,  to  the  N.K.  These  divisions  ii  rf  not, 
however,  recognised  by  the  Circassians,  who  know  bnt  of 
one  Kahardah,  and  that  in  the  8.W.  portion,  called  by  the 
Russians  Groat,  (h'taprotk.  354.)  Between  the  sources 
of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  and  along  the  courses  of  those 
rivers,  as  far  aa  they  run  N..  the  land  is  wholly  occupied 
by  a  tribe  called  the  Jtihasinoo  or  Abm* ;  and  forms  the 
EMU  Jlbaaa  of  Pallas,  the  Altiktttk  Abcka»,a  of  Gulden 
stn.lt.  The  Ortat  Jtkaaa  of  Pallas.  Atari***  of  Guhlen 
itadt.  occupies  likewise  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Kn 
banian  C'trcassia  ;  among  the  rest,  the  Nottakhnitzi  district, 
mcntiuned  by  Spencer.  It  appears.  Indeed.  Urot  the  Absne 
are  the  lawful  propheiora  of  ail  Kubanian  Circaasia,  and 
that  the  Circassians  have  only  the  right  of  conquest  to  the 
W.  portion  of  their  country ;  that  right,  however,  la  very 
fully  established,  not  only  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  mount- 
ains, but  even  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  W.  side,  alone 
the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  (the  Greet  Mtkatia  of  Gulden- 
st.idt>.  Spencer  makes  but  Utile  distinction  between  the 
Abine  and  Circassians,  and  frequently  speaks  of  them  as 
ooe  people ;  this  must,  however,  be  an  error,  since  the  for- 
mer display  a  very  peculiar  physical  conformation,  and 
Hi-  ir  language,  with  the  exception  of  n  few  Circassian 
words,  is  totally  unlike  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  ev- 
ery other  known  people.  European  or  Asiatic.  The  Cir- 
cassian princes  arc  cruel  and  oppressive  tyrants  to  their 
Abaasian  subject*,  to  much  so,  that  the  latter  hove,  In 
many  instances,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment :  but  it  doea  not  appear  that  they  are  in  nnv  moral 
attribute  superior  u>  their  taskmasters,  since,  to  every  age, 
they  have  been  infamous  far  their  robberies  bv  land.'  their 
piracies  by  sea.  and  their  reckless  cruelties  everywhere. 
(OuidenitadU  1.,  460.  463.  408,  469;  Pallac.  L.  383-391 
Kloprvtk,  p.  347-363,  283,  311 ;  Spencer;  Circeutia,  il.,  i\% 
fcc.  ;  W.  CsictSJsj,  i.,  20.  900.  912,  947,  fcc) 

Pkyoic&l  Feature*.— These  have  been  generally  described 
in  the  article  Caccasc*  (which  see),  and  whnt  Is  peculiar 
to  Circaasia  ts  only  the  consequence  of  that  country's  oceu- 
p>ing  the  N.  slope  of  the  mountains.  With  the  exception 
of  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  the 
whole  territory  is  broken  Into  precipitous  mountains,  small 
table  lands,  and  valleys  of  the  roost  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic description.  Its  hydrography  belongs  to  two  systems, 
(he  waters  of  Kabardah  being  ail  conveyed  by  the  Terek 
to  the  Caspian,  and  those  of  W.  Circaasia  by  the  Kuban  to 
the  Black  sea.  The  former  river  rises  near  the  Knnbeck 
end,  forcing  its  way  through  the  paas  of  Dariel  (nn.  Cauea- 
ea«uin  Gate),  receives,  directly  or  indirectly,  thirty-live 
streams  before  It  qulu  the  Circassian  country.  Of  these, 
the  Malk.  which  Joins  it  at  Its  E.  bend.  Is  scarcely  inferior 
in  size  to  I  he  principal  river.  It  rises  near  the  E.  bases  of 
the  Elbours  (Usha  Makhua).  and  is  itself  the  recipient  of  a 
considerable  number  of  tributaries.  The  Kuban  rises  on 
iJie  N".  base  of  the  Elbours,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Malk,  and  receive*  the  water  of  more  than  fifty  rivers,  thir- 
ty of  which  fall  directly  into  Its  bed.  It  has  every  reason 
to  be  considered,  exclusively,  a  Circassian  river;  for,  though 


on  part  of  Its  S.  bank  be  Inhabited  by  Circassians,  It 
not  receive  a  single  drop  of  water,  In  its  whole  course,  that 
does  not  rise  within  their  territory.  A  similar  remark  will 
apply,  in  a  modified  sense,  to  the  Terek,  which,  like  the 
Kuban,  does  not  receivo  a  single  stream  from  the  N..  and 
only  one  of  consequence  after  entering  the  Tartar  country 
K.  of  Mttle  Kabardnh.  The  country  between  the  sources 
of  the  Malk  and  Kuban  Is  watered  by  various  streams  ;  and 
when  it  b  recollected  that.  In  addition  to  these,  innumerable 
torrents  pour  from  the  ii|.|»rr  ranges  of  the  mountains,  it 
will  be  evident  that  no  land  can  be  belter  Irrigated.  The 
water  is  In  general  clear  and  good,  but  occasionally  Impreg- 
nated with  mineral  and  other  extraneous  matters.  The 
tributary  streams  become  flooded  in  winter,  and  extremely 
•hallow  during  the  heals  of  summer:  the  currents  of  ull 
are  extremely  rapid,  as  are  those  also  of  the  Tervk  and 


Kuban,  except  where  the  latter  forms  morasses,  which  It 
doea  in  some  parts  of  the  flat  country  when  lta  course  be 
comes  sluggish,  and  its  water  thick  and  muddy.  (Guide*- 
$Udt,  I.,  469.  and  Map ;  Klaprotk.  249-247,  255,  959,  ML 
351,  fcc.;  Pa/tas.  t.,  385-380,  413-417;  Spencers  W.  U» 
ears*,  U  106;  Ctrcessto,  il„  419,  H  passim .1 

Climate,  Sail,  ami  .Yatural  Productions —Thne  are  aleo 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Caucasus  generally  (see  Caw 
caaos),  but  the  temperature  Is  rather  luwer  than  on  the  8. 
slopes,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  where  the  great 
er  depression  more  than  compensates  for  the  difference  of 
aspect,  and  where  the  extensive  marshes  and  the  exuberant 
vegetation  create  miasma,  which  render  it  more  pestilential 
than  any  other  district  In  the  whole  region.  (Spencer's  W. 
Caue.,  I.,  10ft :  t  Vera » > ta,  II.,  304.)  There  U  a  greater  pro- 
pirtion  of  bare  rock  In  Circasaia  than  kn  Georgia  and  the 
other  countries  8.  of  the  main  ridge,  but  on  every  shelf, 
and  in  every  rift,  trees,  grain,  vegetable*,  and  fruit  of  almost 
every  kind,  are  produced  from  most  fertile  soil.  The  ani- 
mals, also,  are  on  the  same  scale  of  abundance  and  variety, 
whether  the  wild  or  domesticated  tribes  be  considered ,  the 
quadruped*,  birds,  fl»he»,  insects,  or  reptiles.  {St*  Cauc* 
•cs.)  The  Circassian  horses  are  nearly  as  famous,  and 
quite  as  good,  as  those  of  Arabia.  Caul*  of  all  kinds  arc 
abundant  in  the  extreme,  and  in  addition  to  the  herds  form- 
ing the  numerous  stocks  of  the  pastoral  population,  the  au- 
rochs and  argall  (wild  ox  and  sheep)  Mill  wander  among 
the  mountains,  wilh  the  Ibex,  ond  another  beautiful  variety 
of  she  gnat.  Game  of  all  kinds,  winged,  hooted,  or  clawed, 
are  found  in  equnl  abundance,  but  differing  in  kind,  in  the 
mountain*  and  plains;  nor  are  beasts  of  prey,  u*  jackal*, 
wolves,  hears  lynxes  ni  ri  tiger  ruts,  ate,  much  sM  numer- 
ous, though  they  do  not  *eem  to  be  much  regarded  by  the 
natives.  Wild  lours  arc  found,  especially  among  the 
swamp*  of  the  Kuban,  and  it  la  affirmed  that  the  tiger  la 
not  wholly  unknown.  The  reptile  and  Insect  tribes  are 
equally  numerous.  In  one  of  the  lata  campaigns  of  the 
Russian*,  besides  the  thousands  who  fell  victims  to  the  bad 
air,  number*  died  from  tht  mortified  biUa  of  moscketots. 
(Spenerr'a  Cirrntma,  II.,  317.)  Roth  natives  and  Russians 
believe  that  the  mountains  abound  In  gold  and  silver,  but 
apparently  on  no  good  ground*.  (Set  Caccajo*.)  Iron, 
however,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found  ;  and  saltpetre  Is  very 
abundant.  K-It  t*  now  here  found  within  the  limits  of  Clr- 
eassin  ;  and  since  Russia  has  excluded  the  natives  from  the 
brine-pits  in  the  Caucasian  *teppe,  and  sealed  their  port* 
against  the  trade  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  they  have  been  al- 
most totnlly  deprived  of  that  necessary.  (Guldenstadt,  |„ 
188,  441.  fcc.;  Pallas.  1..  330-380,  fcc.;  Klaprotk.  p.  300, 
324.  356.  et  passim  ;  Spencer's  Ctrcajsia,  II.,  220,  233.  242, 
250.  305,  317.  dec. ;  H'.  Came.,  I.,  330-341,  fcc.) 

Inhabitants. — The  Circassians  have  long  been  proverbial 
for  their  beauty  of  form  and  figure,  especially  the  women; 
and  though  it  seems  they  have  In  this  respect  been  con- 
founded with  the  Georgians,  who  ere  a  totally  distinct  na- 
tion, yet  all  the  statement*  of  the  modem  and  most  accu- 
rate travellers,  concur  in  describing  them  a*  an  extremely 
handsome  tieople,  tall.  (Inely-forroed,  slender  In  the  loins, 
small  in  the  foot  and  hand,  elegantly  featured,  with  fresh 
complexion*,  and  extremely  Intelligent  countenances.  ( Pad 
/aw,  U  388  ;  Spencer,  passim,  *>e.)  It  would  be  well  did 
their  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  correspond  with 
their  physical  appearance  ;  but  It  Is  obvious,  even  from  the 
statements  of  their  eulogist*,  thnt  they  are  mere  semi  bar 
barlans,  whose  darling  occupation  la  robbery  and  plunder, 
and  who  seem  to  be  radically  deficient  in  most  of  the  requi- 
site* necessary  to  form  a  civilized  and  flourishing  commu- 
nity. They  hnve  many  points  In  common  with  the  Arabs ; 
and.  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  are  quite  as  barbarous  at  the 
present  day  a*  in  antiquity. 

The  Circassians  are  divided  into  five  classes.  1.  Picks, 
or  psckeek  fprinrea) ;  2.  Uork  (ancient  nobles)  ;  3.  The 
freedmen  of  these  princes  and  ancient  nobles,  who,  by  their 


themselves  noble,  and  are  called  uork 
of  uork  ;  4.  The  freed  mm  of  these  new  nobles,  called  beg* 
alia  f  and.  5.  The  vassal*  or  tcko'kott.  Between  the  ancient 
and  recent  nobility  there  Is  no  real  distinction,  except  that, 
in  military  service,  the  latter  are  stHI  under  the  command 
of  their  former  masters ;  nor  U  there  any  great  practical 
difference  between  the  hegualin  and  the  trh./kotl  or  vae- 
snl*.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  the  labourers,  and  are  sub 
divided  into  such  as  are  engaged  In  agriculture,  and  such  as 
serve  the  superior  classes  In  the  capacity  of  menial  servant*. 
Of  the  former,  many  are  wealthy,  nor  Is  the  state  of  any. 
one  of  great  degradation,  since  there  are  very  few,  If  any 
offices  of  labour  which  prince  or  noble  would  consider  a* 
derogntory  to  himself.  To  every  princely  house  belongs  a 
certain  number  of  uork,  or  usdm,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Russian*  j  and  the  latter  are  the  direct  proprietor*  of  the 
vassal*.  Of  these  last,  though  all  are  unquestionably 
slave*,  those  encaged  In  agriculture  cannot  be  sold  singly  ; 
and  the  sale  of  any  la  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  prohibited  by 
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custom.  On  the  olhrr  hand.  It  appear*  the  vassal  may 
transfer  his  duty  to  another  usden  ;  which  is,  of  court*,  a 
great  protection  from  ill  usage.  The  vassals  pay  no  money 
tax,  and  though  they  are  compelled  to  supply  their  lord  with 
all  he  wants,  yet  this,  from  the  check  upon  the  noble's 
power  just  alluded  to,  extends  no  farther,  usually,  than  to 
bare  necessaries ,  since,  should  the  latter  carry  his  demands 
too  far,  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  vassal  altogether. 
The  relation  between  prince  and  usdea  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  between  usden  and  vassal ;  the  noble  must 
supply  the  necessities  of  bis  sovereign  ;  but  should  the  ex- 
actions of  the  latter  become  excessive,  the  former  may 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  another  prince.  The  usden  must 
pay  the  debts  of  their  prince,  and  the  vassals  those  of  their 
usden  ;  and  in  each  case  the  Inferior  must  make  good  all 
losses  sustained  by  his  superior,  whether  front  robbery  or 
accident ;  by  which  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  all  loss 
es  or  expenses  are  defrayed,  ultimately,  by  the  vassal.  The 
bead  uf  the  princely  bouse  is  Die  leader  in  war ;  and  his 
usden  are  bound  to  attend  him  with  all  their  retainers,  or 
as  many  as  may  be  required.  There  Is  no  people,  not  even 
the  Arabs,  among  whom  pride  of  birth  is  carried  to  a  great 
er  height  than  among  the  Circassians,  especially  those  of 
Kabardah.  In  this  district,  If  an  usden  were  to  marry  or 
■educe  a  princess,  he  would  forfeit  his  life  without  mercy; 
and  the  same  result  would  attend  the  attempt  of  a  begualta 
or  vassal  to  ally  himself  to  a  noble  house ;  an  Aba*»inn 
prince  is,  In  this  respect,  considered  equal  only  to  a  Circas- 
sian usdnn.  and  can  obtain  a  Circassian  wife  only  from  that 
class.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  this  custom  has  pre- 
served the  different  ranks  very  distinct,  though  Pallas  bos 
observed,  even  in  the  Kabardahs,  some  traces  which  indi- 
cate a  descent  from  Tartar  mothers  (I,  308).  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
restriction  upon  a  man's  taking  a  wifo  or  a  concubine  from 
an  inferior  class;  and  the  issue  of  such  connexions  take 
rank  from  the  father,  but  arc  not  accounted  equal  to  the 
descendants  of  a  pure  slock  from  both  parents.  Thus, 
there  are  princes  of  the  1st.  Sri,  and  3d  class,  fcc,  according 
to  the  greater  or  leas  degree  of  Inferior  blood  which  they 
inherit  from  their  maternal  ancestors.  This  state  of  society, 
closely  resembling  the  feudal  institutions  of  (he  Gothic  ages, 
teem  u>  Imply  the  division  of  the  Circassians  Into  two  dis- 
tinct people,  a  conquering  and  a  conquered  race ;  but  when 
or  how  the  present  relations  were  established  Is  involved 
in  the  must  Impenetrable  obscurity.  ( Klaprotk,  p.  314,  it 
tea. ;  Paltai,  I.,  305,  40-2,  ate.  ;  Spencer,  pansim.) 

Cut  lorn j,  titbits,  and  Manner  i  of  the  Circattiant. — The 
whole  of  the  Circassian  and  Abchasian  tribe*  live  in  small 
villages  scattered  here  and  there,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  anything  resembling  a  city  or  walled  town ;  in- 
deed, the  prince  or  noble  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
any  castle  or  place  uf  artificial  strength,  which  hr  regards 
as  only  fitted  to  restrain  hi*  state  of  wild  freedom.  He 
lives,  therefore.  In  the,  centre  of  his  village,  which  usually 
consist*  of  forty  or  fifty  houses,  or  rather  huts,  formed  of 
plaited  osiers,  plastered  within  and  without,  covered  with 
straw  or  grass,  and  arranged  in  n  circle,  within  the  area  of 
which  the  cattle  are  secured  at  night.  These  primitive 
dwellings,  which  strongly  resemble,  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, the  humlilcr  residences  In  Arabian  towns,  have,  bow- 
ever,  the  peculiar  recommendation  of  being  unexceptluna- 
bly  clean,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  persons,  dress, 
and  cookery  of  the  inmates.  From  the  slender  nature  of 
the  buildings,  they  are  evidently  not  formed  for  long  endu- 
rance, and  a  Circassian  village  is,  in  fact,  by  no  meant  a 
fixture.  The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  their  neighbourhood, 
the  insecurity  of  the  posklioo,  and  frequently  even  the  ca- 
price of  the  inhabitants,  cause  them  to  be  from  time  to  time 
abandoned.  On  such  occasions  the  dwellings  are  destroy- 
ed, the  household  uteusils  packed  up.  nnd  the  whole  colony 
migrate  In  search  of  a  new  abode.  While  stationary,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  comfort  in  a  Circassian's  hovel,  for 
those  who  can  dispense  with  superfluities ;  but,  as  mny  he 
supposed,  their  domestic  arrangements  ore  of  the  most  sim- 
ple kind.  The  usual  occupations  of  the  higher  classes  are 
the  chase  nnd  war,  on  which  expedition*,  or  on  those  of  a 
predatory  kind,  they  depart  with  no  other  provision  than  a 
little  millet  or  wheat,  and  that  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
suffering  from  want,  since  every  man  who  possesses  and 
can  use  a  rifle  is  sure  of  fin  dine  provision  on  ever?  Ii.Wl'' 
In  these  expeditions  the  Circassians  carry  with  them  tent 
cover*  of  felt,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  from  sudden  storms  (tee  Caucasus),  as,  in  fine 
weather,  the  hardy  mountaineer  throws  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  tlceps  with  no  other  covering  than  the  hea- 
vens. While  in  his  hut,  the  Circassian,  of  whatever  rank. 
I*  his  own  carpenter,  weaver,  carver,  and  shepherd.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  higher  classes  often 
take  part  In  agricultural  pursuits,  not  so  much  because  it  Is 
considered  derogatory,  as  from  that  species  of  Indolence 
iqnlte  consistent  with  great  occasional  exertion)  which  re 


coils  from  regular  and  continuous  labour.  The  occupation* 
of  the  women  consist  In  spinning  and  needle- work.  They 
make  tbe  clothes  of  their  household,  down  to  the  very 
shoes,  and  also  saddle-cushions,  hoasings,  and  horse-trap- 
pings, and  sheaths  for  the  warriors'  swords  and  poniards. 
They  frequently  excel  in  embroidery,  are  skilful  dairy 
women,  and  sometimes  even  noblewomen  may  be  seen 
taking  a  part  in  field  labour.  As  In  other  b all  barbarous 
societies,  the  greater  portion  of  labour  falls  upon  the  fe- 
males ;  but  their  condition  is  far  superior  In  Circassla  to 
what  it  is  In  most  other  Knstern  countries.  As  Moham- 
medanism I*  little  more  than  a  profession  among  these  peo- 
ple, their  habits,  with  the  exception  of  some  formal  obser- 
vances with  regard  to  food,  have  undergone  but  little 
change  by  its  introduction.  The  sexes  mix  freely  together 
while  unmarried,  and,  under  the  restriction  of  caste,  love 
matches  are  probably  as  numerous  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  husband  has,  however,  to  purchase  his 
bride  of  her  father,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife,  from  the 
moment  of  their  union.  Is  permitted  to  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  parents  for  a  year,  or  till  the  birth  of  the  first 
child.  It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  custom,  that  the  hus- 
band must  never  be  seen  in  company  with  his  wife;  and, 
though  the  latter  is  permitted  to  receive  without  restraint 
the  visits  of  strangers,  yet  the  former  is  never  present  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  matrimonial  correspondence  is  al- 
ways carried  on  by  stealth,  and  In  the  utmost  secrecy. 

The  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a  prince  or 
usden.  Is  to  inquire  after  tbe  health  of  bis  wife  or  family. 
The  son  of  a  prince  is  committed,  at  the  age  of  three  days, 
to  the  care  of  an  uwk-n,  by  whom  lie  b  hruught  up,  and 
nev.-r  agnln  seen  by  his  fattier  till  he  I*  married  :  the  son  of 
an  usden  remains  in  the  paternal  household  till  he  Is  three 
or  four  years  old,  when  lie.  In  like  manner,  Is  consigned  to 
the  care  of  a  stranger.  The  foster  lather  studs  in  every 
respect  In  the  place  of  the  natural  parent  He  receive*  no 
payment  for  hi*  trouble,  but  claim*  all  the  duty  and  set  vice 
of  his  ward.  The  cause  of  this  very  remarkable  custom  is 
said  to  be  the  wish  to  prevent  the  effect  of  Indulgence  con- 
sequent on  a  home  education.  In  enervating  the  character; 
but  though  it  destroys  the  usual  affection  subsisting  between 
father  nnd  son.  it  establishes  another  not  less  strong  between 
thu  guardian  and  hi*  ward,  which  is  usually  as  Intense  aa 
any  exhibited  In  the  social  connexions  of  other  countries. 
The  daughters  are  brought  up  at  home,  and  ai  the  nge  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  their  waists  enclosed  by  tight 
fitting  atnya,  or  a  broad  band  of  untanned  leather,  which  it 
never  removed  nor  lootrned  till  they  are  married.  On  the 
wedding  night  the  bridegroom  cut*  this  boddlce  open  with 
hi*  dagger,  an  operation  whirh  is  frequently  attended  with 
danger.  A*  a  fine  Waist  is  considered  the  great  beauty  of  a 
Circassian,  men  are  also  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  compres- 
sion on  that  part,  but  nothing  to  that  which  the  females 
endure.  The  girdle  remains  on  the  latter  for  a  period  va- 
rying from  two  to  six  years,  (a  girl  unmarried  at  seventeen 
rarely  obtains  a  husband.)  during  which  tbe  victim  Is  grow- 
ing ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are,  still  farther  to  improve 
the  form,  so  sparingly  fed  that  the  young  unmarried  females 
have  generally  a  look  of  HI  health.  The  finest  looking 
women  are  the  young  wive. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  Is  rather  long,  that  of  the  men 
consisting  of  shirt,  tunic,  and  cloak,  much  resembling  those 
of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  but  formed  of  better  material*,  and 
In  general  richer ;  the  female  costume  I*  not  very  different, 
except  in  being  longer.  According  to  the  plate  (18,  p.  308) 
in  Pnllas's  first  vol..  the  outer  robe  reaches  to  the  instep, 
and  is  furnished  with  hanging  sleeves.  The  men  shave  or 
crop  the  head,  leaving  only  a  single  lock  of  hair  hanging 
from  the  crown;  they  wear  thick  mnstnehina;  and  the 
learned  classes  (priests  and  physicians)  miner  the  whole 
beard  to  grow.  The  women's  heads  have  luxuriint  tresses, 
but  both  sexes  eradicate  every  appearance  of  hah*  an  all 
other  parts  of  their  bodies,  by  means  of  a  caustic  ointment 
of  unslaked  lin>c  and  orpitnenL  The  prince*  nnd  u«den 
rarely  go  out  unarmed,  nnd  In  his  coat  of  moll,  helmet, 
musket,  pistols,  bow,  quiver,  and  shield,  the  Circassian 
chief  forms  a  most  Imposing  nnd  picturesque  object  In 
this  dress  they  pay  their  visits  of  state,  and  In  this  also 
they  rldo  out  on  their  warlike  or  predatory  expeditions. 
The  Clrensaian,  like  the  Arab,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  fero- 
city and  hospitality:  the  unforiunnte  traveller  who  ap- 
proaches his  country  without  securing  the  protection  of 
some  chief,  is  seised  as  a  slave  by  the  first  native  who 
meets  him  |  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  this  protection 
be  extended,  the  whole  power  of  the  host,  or  konak.  as  he 
la  called,  la  strained  to  procure  not  only  the  safety,  but  oe- 
rommodation  of  the  rue* I.  The  form  of  granting  protec- 
tion I*  remarkable.  The  wife  of  the  konak  give*  the  stran- 
ger her  breast  to  suck,  after  which  ceremony,  he  Is  regarded 
as  her  son,  and  the  whole  tribe  a*  his  adopted  brethren. 
Robbery  and  plunder  nre  honourable  occupations:  but  ihe 
charge  of  thieving  Is  accounted  an  Insult,  because  It  impli** 
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selection.  The  custom  of  blood  revenge  Is  precisely  *tml 
«r,  In  all  lu  details,  to  the  nmc  custom  In  Arabia  (««• 
At- 1 ii : « ,.  and  is  known  by  a  name  tklil-uasa,  «  Inch  is  said 
10  be  -  1 1. 1  In  r  in  etymology  to  the  Ikar  of  that  country.  The 
ransom  by  fine  la,  according  to  Pallas  (i.,  405),  never  taken  ; 
•ut  Spencer  (Circa**.,  n.,  382),  on  the  contrary,  affirms, 
itat  It  Is  almost  always  preferred.  The  exclusive  nature  of 
Circassian  marriages  has  been  already  noticed.  It  is,  how- 
ever as  little  inconsistent,  that  while  a  Circassian  prince 
would  unhesitatingly  Hlnughirr  an  usden  of  his  own  tribe, 
or  Abchaskan,  who  should  presume  to  wed  his  daughter,  be 
will  unkentattnglu  ttll  ker  to  Turk,  Persian,  Turcoman. 
Nogay  Tartar,  or  Kalmuck !  Spencer,  who  professes  to  ad 
mire  ever}'  institution  of  these  people,  has  Ingeniously  dis- 
covered (Circa**.,  ii.,  373)  that  this  practice  has  tended  to 
r'finr  and  cictri:*  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus !  He  ad- 
mit*. Indeed,  that  it  has  occasioned  wan  and  feuds  innu 
merable  among  the  petty  tribes,  from  the  rapacity  with 
which  they  have  overrun  each  other's  territory  in  search  of 
beauty  for  the  foreign  market.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
females  thus  sold  have,  however,  always  been  Imeritians, 
Georgians,  and  Mingrelians ;  the  Circassian  slave  trade 
having  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  male  sex,  from  which 
they  supplied  the  Mamelukes  and  other  slave  troops  of 
Kgypt  and  Turkey.  The  fact  is,  that  the  suppression  of 
this  infamous  traffic  by  the  Russians  has  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  resistance  made  to  their  government  by 
the  Circassian  chiefs.  (PmUas.  I.,  306-100;  Inttriano,  la 
Vtt*  dt  Zicki,  arc,  p.  1-10;  Ktaprotk,  p.  315-331,  322-325. 
fcc.  j  Spree**-'*  Oreo**.,  II.,  323. 233,  242,  246,  325. 375,  :<-{. 
eta.) 

I  Ate*.— These  might  have  iweu  included  In  the  la*t  «rti- 
cle.  since  they  rest  only  on  long  established  custom.  They 
are  administered  la  a  council  of  elders,  but  not  always  by 
the  reigning  prince  of  the  tribe,  if  any  other  of  his  rank 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  in  a  higher  degree.  The 
council  consists  tint  of  princes  and  usden  only,  but  also  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  aged  vassal*,  who.  In  the  judgment 
sent,  are  regarded  as  on  an  equality  with  the  higher  classes. 
The  laws  themselves  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  retali- 
ation, and  the  business  of  the  court  seems  to  consist  of  little 
else  than  the  assessment  of  damages.  Robbery  of  a  prince 
is  punished  by  the  restitution  of  nine  times  the  property 
stolen  ;  of  an  usden  by  simple  restitution,  and  a  fine  of  tiiirt) 
oxen.  The  prince  or  usden  can  scarcely  commit  a  robber)' 
on  a  vassal,  since  his  abstract  right  to  all  the  property  of  the 
latter  Is  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  punishment  of  rob- 
bery by  one  vassal  of  another,  appears  to  vary  with  tile  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Fine,  as  among  the  Arabs,  seems 
almost  the  universal  punishment,  except  In  cases  of  morder 
and  adultery  ;  in  both  which  cases  the  punishment  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  injured  party.  The  offending  wife  haaher 
bead  shaved,  her  ears  slit,  the  sleeves  of  her  garment  cut 
off,  and  In  this  trim  is  sent  back,  on  horseback,  to  her  father  ; 
who.  If  he  cannot  sell,  generally  kills  her.  The  paramour 
Is  certain  of  death,  being  a  marked  man  by  all  the  husband's 
tribe.  Polygamy  Is  allowed,  but  very  rarely  practised.  The 
Circassians  are  very  attentive  to  their  breeds  of  hones,  and 
have  distinct  marks  in  sliow  the  noble  races  from  which 
they  have  descended.  The  stamping  a  false  mark  upon  a 
filly  Is  a  forgery,  for  which  nothing  but  life  can  ntone. 
(Klaprotk,  p.  319;  Pallas,  I.,  411;  Spencrr's  Virtastia,  U„ 
382.  etc) 

learning  Is  a  complete  blank.  The  people,  from  whom 
Rlurncnbach  took  It  Into  his  head  to  suppnae  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  mostly  all  desrended.  have  not  even  an  alpha- 
bet, and  consequently  neither  book  nor  manuscript  in  their 
own  language.  The  few  who  read,  and  they  are  very  faw, 
use  the  Tartar  or  Arabic,  tongues,  both  of  which,  the  former 
especially,  are  vary  generally  understood.  The  Circassian 
language  Is  Itself  totally  different  from  any  other  at  present 
known,  and  what  is  singular,  considering  the  total  absence  of 
letters,  there  Is  a  sec  reel  dialect,  apparently  an  old  barbarous 
gibberish,  peculiar  to  the  princes  nnd  usden,  and  used  by 
them  chiefly  on  their  predatory  excursions.  (Klaprotk,  p. 
321 ;  Pallas.  I..  408,  Ate.) 

JlrU,  Manufacture*,  Commrrer. — These  also  are  nt  the 
lowest  ebb ;  the  doctors  are  simply  conjurers  or  saints,  who 
profess  to  cure  disease*  by  charms  and  the  roughest  appll 
cations  of  actual  cautery.  Their  suc  cess  may  he  surmised 
from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  length  and  invete- 
racy of  the  war  with  Uie  Russians,  scarcely  a  single  instance 
of  a  maimed  Circassian  warrior  la  to  be  met  with :  to  be 
wounded  among  these  people  la  to  die.  Of  artificers  and 
skilled  mechanics,  there  are  only  cutlers,  armoren.  and 
goldsmiths :  who,  however,  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  nnd  decoration  of  the  warriors'  arms.  The 
art  of  preparing  gunpowder  has  been  known  for  ages  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  die  abundance  of  saltpetre  renders  the  Inhab- 
itants independent  of  other  countries  f«t  this  Important  ele- 
ment of  warfare  ;  their  mode  of  manufacture  Is,  however, 
primitive.   It  has  already  been  slated  that  the  women 
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are  the  great  manufacturers  of  clothes,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  only  manufacture  which  these  people  possess. 

for  their 


They  formerly  traded  with  Persia  and  Turkey- 
chain  nnd  other  armour,  and  with  Tartar  tribes  northward 
for  salt ;  the  equivalents  on  their  parts  being  their  children 
and  cattle.  The  Russians  have  annihilated  both  trades; 
and  this,  as  already  stated,  Is  one  great  cause  of  the  hatred 
entertained  against  them  by  the  Circassians.  {Klaprotk,  p. 
323  ;  Pallas,  i.,  400.  fee. ;  Sprntrr.  II.,  246,  Ac; 

Name,  History. — The  word  Tckerkessia  is  Tartar,  and 
literally  means  cat  (Ac  road;  that  is,  highwayman  or  rot, 
ber,  one  who  makes  communication  unsafe.  The  general 
name  for  these  people,  In  the  Caucasus,  Is  Kaiaek,  Whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are  of  the  sauie  race  with  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga  ;  but  ety  molngy  has  in- 
deed run  mad  upon  this  point ;  for  this  term,  like  the  former, 
has  a  general,  not  a  national,  signification,  and  means  a  man 
who  leads  a  wandering  and  martial  life.  The  Circassians 
themselves  recognise  neither  term  ;  they  style  themselves 
jidigt.  which  has  been  derived  by  some  authorities  from 
the  Tureo-Tartar  adak  (island)  whence  It  has  been  inferred 
that  these  people  came  originally  from  the  Crimea.  This 
may  be  the  case,  but  It  acquires  no  strength  from  the  ety- 
mological proof,  since  the  Circassians  have  no  word  for 
Island,  (how  should  they,  being  necessarily  Ignorant  of  the 
thing  1)  and  their  language,  as  before  observed,  has  no 
connexion  with  either  Turkish  or  Tartar.  From  a  resem- 
blance In  sound  between  the  Tartar  name  {Tdutktt*),  they 
have  been  pretty  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Zyges  ( Zvyei)  of  Ptrabo  (11.,  199  ;  xl^,  403).  Stephen  of 
Bysantium  (art.  Zvynl).  and  Pmconius  (D*  Bel.  Oat.,  iv., 
4).  This,  again,  la  not  Improbable,  but  the  premises  are  far 
too  weak  and  uncertain  to  found  a  conclusion  upon.  The 
Kahnrdlnes  have  a  tradition  thai  they  are  Arab  (Pali**,  1, 
392) ;  but  In  the  W.  mountains  they  say  that  before  their 
ancestors  arrived  here,  the  land  was  Inhabited  by  men  so 
small,  that  they  rode  hares  Instead  of  horses  (Spencer'* 
Circa***,  Ii.) ;  and,  as  to  the  time  when  this  settlement  took 
place,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Among  all  this  coo- 
fusion,  naturally  to  be  expected  In  speaking  of  a  barbarous 
and  but  little  known  people,  all  that  ran  be  inferred  with 
certainty  Is,  that  the  Circassian*  have  inhabited  their  mount 
aim  for  many  centuries,  and  that  they  have  always  been 
the  same  hardy,  reckless,  daring  robber  warriors,  that  we 
find  them  nt  this  hour.  Christianity  Is  supposed  to  hnve 
found  Its  way  among  them  In  the  very'  early  part  of  the 
Christian  am ;  but.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Turkish  power, 
they  nominally  embraced  Mohammedanism,  preserving, 
however,  many  Christian  ceremonies,  and  acknowledged  a 
kind  of  doubtful  dependence  on  the  Porte.  Their  first  con- 
nexion with  Kussiu  took  place  In  1555,  when  the  princes  of 
the  Reach  Tag  submitted  to  tbc  Czar  I  wan  Vasalllevltch 
From  that  lime  the  Russian  power  has  been  constantly  In- 
creasing in  the  Caucasus  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
(1*30).  Turkey  made  over  to  It  the  whole  Circassian  coun- 
try. Denying  the  right  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  knowing 
that,  under  the  vigorous  government  of  Russia,  their  robbe 
ties  would  be  repressed,  as  well  as  their  traffic  in  slaves, 
they  flew  to  arms,  and,  for  the  last  nine  yean  have  main- 
tained a  brave  but  unequal  struggle.  Sympathy  Is  naturally 
excited  by  the  spectacle  of  a  handful  of  mountaineer*  con- 
tending against  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  in  the 
world:  lint  no  nrir  who  rnlmly  considers  the  sulijert  In  It* 
different  bearings  can  doubt  that  their  subjugation  by  a  civ- 
ilized government  wilt  be  of  material  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and.  eventually,  even  to  themselves. 

The  population  of  Clrcassin  I*  estimated  at  between 
3.0011.(100  and  4.000,000.  (Klaprotk,  p.  173-323,  310-314; 
Pallas,  L,  390-395. 403,  407,  ate. ;  Spencer's  Ctrcost.ond  IT. 
Cant,  pass.) 

CIRCI.FA'll.LF.,  p.  t.,  cap.  of  Pickaway  Co.,  O.,  26  m.S. 
Columbus.  396  W.  It  contains  fifteen  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  fumace.  one  flouring  null,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil- 
mtll,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  three 
printing-offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi- 
weekly  newspapers,  one  academy,  IS  students,  six  schools, 
1  ho  scholars.  Pop.  8373.  The  village  was  founded  in  1810. 
on  the  site  of  two  ancient  forts,  of  nearly  equal  size  and 
adjacent  to  each  oilier ;  one,  an  exact  circle,  the  other,  an 
exact  square,  the  sides  of  the  latter  being  55  rods  long.  The 
circle  was  surrounded  by  two  wall*  of  earth,  enclosing  a 
ditch  ;  the  square,  by  a  single  wall,  about  10  ft  high.  The 
walls  of  the  circular  fort  were  about  20  it  high,  me-tsuring 
from  (he  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  village  coven  all  the 
circle,  from  which  it  derives  Its  name,  and  the  western  half 
of  the  square.  This  great  curiosity  has  been  nearly  oblit- 
erated In  the  regulation  of  the  place.  It  hi  regularly  laid 
out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  di- 
vided Into  350  village  lots,  besides  five  circular  and  triangu- 
lar acre*  of  ground  devoted  to  public  uses.  It  contains  an 
elegant  octagonal  court  house  of  brick,  a  jail,  a  market 
house,  six  public  offices  in  a  row  of  brick ;  four  churches 
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one  Presbyterian,  »ne  Episcopal,  one  Methodist  and  one 
Lutheran  ;  five  canal  warehouse*,  and  about  300  dwelling*. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  ;  and  the  water-power  In  the  vicinity,  furnished  by 
Walnut,  Darby,  and  Deer  creeks,  and  by  the  canal,  afford 
Important  advantage*. 

CIRENCESTER  (usually  called  Cutter),  a  pari.  bor. 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  C  rowtliorne,  on 
the  Churn,  83  m.  VV.  by  N.  London.  Area  of  par,  5»>0 
acres.  Pop.,  1831,  4967 ;  1831,  5430  J  but  the  limit*  of  the 
pari.  bor.  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  par.,  and  it  hod. 
in  1831.  a  pop.  of  5103.  The  town  is  on  the  line  of  road 
from  Oxford  to  Bath,  and  consists  of  four  principal,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  streets,  paved  and  lighted ;  houses  mostly  of 
Stone,  and  well  built ;  many  of  the  more  respectable  are  de- 
tached, and  have  shrubberies  round  them.  "  It  is  not  a 
place  of  any  trade  ;  but  It  is  a  very  respectable  country  town 
in  good  condition,  rather  Increasing  in  buildings,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  inhabited  by  persons  In  easy  circum- 
stances." i.  n  lary  Rrpvrt.i  Portions  of  Its  ancient  walls 
(3  m.  In  circuit)  are  still  traceable,  showing  that  the  mod- 
ern town  occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site,  a  large 
part  of  the  enclosed  area,  on  the  8.  E.,  being  occupied  by 
gardens  and  meadows.  The  church  is  in  the  decorated  style 
of  the  15th  century,  with  a  lolly  tower,  and  several  laternl 
chapel*  and  ancient  monuments  of  great  interest:  both 
within  and  without  it  is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  Is  one 
of  the  huest  par.  churches  In  England.  There  are  four  Dis- 
senting chapels :  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  which  had  Dr.  Jenner  for  a  pupil ;  blur- 
coat  and  yellow-coat  schools  with  small  endowments, 
clothing  and  educating  about  40  children  ;  three  ancient 
hospitals,  or  almshouses,  supporting  in  all  thirteen  aged  per- 
sons; and  several  other  charitable  Institutions.  Markets, 
Monday  and  Friday  :  fairs,  Easter  Thursday,  July  18,  Nov. 
8 ;  there  are  also  statute  fairs  on  the  Mondays  before  and 
after  Oct.  10.  There  is  here  a  large  woollen-cloth  and  ear 
pet  manufactory  ;  curriers'  knives,  of  a  superior  quality,  are 
also  made  in  the  town,  and  there  are  two  breweries;  a 
branch  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal  ex  lends  to  it,  and 
races  are  annually  held  In  its  vicinity.  It  is  not  Incorporated, 
and  is  governed  by  two  high  constables  and  fourteen  wards- 
men,  chosen  annually  at  the  court  leet  and  baron  of  the 
manor.  Petty  sessions  for  the  seven  hundreds  of  Cirences- 
ter (comprising  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  co.)  are  bald 
here  ;  and  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40s.  for  the 
same  district.  It  is  a  polling  place  for  the  K.  div.  of  the  co. ; 
and  has  Itself  returned  two  num.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
13th  of  Eltz.,  the  franchise  previously  to  the  Reform  Act 
having  been  vested  In  the  inhab.  householders  being  parish- 
ioners.   Registered  electors,  in  1837-38,  586. 

Cirencester  was  the  Gsrmiasa  of  the  Romans  ;  and  was  a 
plare  of  romidt  rable  importance  from  its  being  situated  nt 
the  intersection  of  three  military  roads.  Numerous  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered ;  and  near  it  is  an  am  phi 
theatre  (now  called  the  Bull  ring),  being  an  ellipse  of  03  by 
43  yards,  enclosed  by  a  mound  30  ft.  high,  on  the  inner  slope 
of  which  were  turf  seats,  which  are  still  partially  traceable. 
In  the  last  civil  war  hostilities  are  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced In  this  town  by  an  attack  on  Lord  Chnndiw;  it  was 
several  times  token  and  retaken  during  its  progress.  A 
magnificent  abbey  of  Blnck  Canons  was  founded  here  by 
Henry  I.,  whose  abbot  wo*  mitred,  and  had  a  seat  in  pari. 
Its  revenue  at  the  general  dissolution  was  £1031 ;  some 
slight  remains  of  it  still  exist  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Balhurst  Is  la  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  ancient 
annalist,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
{ Rudder' i  Hut.  mf  Ctmcaler ;  .Itkyn'g  Ht*t.  (iloutttter- 
tkirt ;  Pari.  Paptri  .in d  Repwrtt.) 

CITY  POINT,  p.  v.  and  port  of  entry.  Prince  George  co„ 
Va..  33  m.  8.E.  Richmond,  163  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  James  river,  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Appomattox  river,  100  in.  above  Hampton  roads. 
James  river  is  here  a  broad  stream,  and  large  ships  come 
to  this  place  to  load. 

CIUDAD  DE  LAS  CASA8  (formerly  Ciudad  Real),  an 
lnl.  my  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  In  a  fertile 
plain  near  the  border  of  Guatimnla,  450  m.  8.E.  Mexico. 
Pop.  about  4OO0.  one  eighth  of  whom  are  Indians.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  another  c  lurch,  several  chapels,  four  convents, 
a  nunnery,  and  a  R  Cnth.  ecclesiastical  college.  It  was 
founded  in  1536,  an  made  a  city  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V..  In  1536.  It  was  he  see  of  the  celebrated  bishop  Las 
Casas,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  to  whose  memory  a 
monument  l«  here  erected. 

CIUDAD  REAL,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha.  of 
which  it  Is  the  cap.,  In  a  plain  about  5  m.  8.  and  E.  from  the 
Gaudiana,  103  m.  8.  Madrid.  103  m.  N.E.  Seville.  Pop. 
10.758.  It  was  built  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
La  Mancha,  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  those  who  still  main 
talned  themselves  In  the  Sierra  Morena.  Extensive  remains 
of  Its  ancient  walls  and  towers  still  exist.  Streets  long  and 
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straight,  but  narrow.  The  grand  square  Is  surrounded  by 
'  two  rows  of  boxes  far  viewing  the  bull  fights  and  public 
festivals.  It  has  live  churches,  eight  convents,  three  hos- 
pitals, barracks  for  troops,  a  magnificent  work  house.  In- 
cluding a  school  for  the  Instruction  of  poor  children  in  use- 
ful occupations,  founded  by  Cardinal  Lorenxana,  Arch- 
1  bishop  ol  Toledo,  and  seminaries  for  the  study  of  classical 
learning.  The  woollen  manufactures  and  tanneries,  fot 
which  this  city  was  formerly  distinguished,  are  now  much 
decayed.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  famous  Santa 
Hcrmandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  nn  order  fininded  In  1241 
for  the  extirpation  of  highway  robbers.  (JViaeas,  li...  190 
Bourroimg,  4w.) 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  city  of  Spnln,  pror.  Salamanca, 
on  an  eminence  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Aqneda,  which  Is 
here  crossed  by  n  bridge  of  seven  arches,  S3  m.  8.W.  Sain 
mnnca,  146  m.  VV.  Madrid,  and  16  m.  from  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.   Pop.  6097.   It  has  a  castle,  and  is  strongly  fortl 
fled.    It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  some  good  public 
buildings.  Including  a  cathedral,  founded  in  1170,  with  nu 
meroiis  churches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and 
a  hospital.   In  the  treat  square  are  three  Roman  columns. 

I  with  Inscriptions.  The  town  has  two  suburbs,  and  Its  en- 
viron- nre  fertile.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken  by  the  French 
under  Manhnl  Massena,  In  1810  The  Duke  of  (then  Lord) 
W  ellington,  hnving  come  upon  It  by  surprise,  with  the  allied 
English  and  Portuguese  forces,  on  Jan.  8,  1813,  after  a  Tig 

1  orous  siege,  took  It  by  assault  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  A  large  battering  train,  and  Immense  quantities  of 
ammunition,  were  found  In  the  town.  The  allies  lost  about 
1200  men.  and  90  officers,  in  the  siege  and  assault.  This 
Important  achievement  procured  for  the  successful  general 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  the  Spanish  gov., 
nnd  of  Marquis  Torres  Vedraa  from  the  Portuguese.  (JVa 

I  pitr'a  Praia,  ff'ar.  lv„  387;  .W»*«s»,  gee.) 

CIUDADELA,  a  city  of  the  Wand  of  Minorca,  of  whirl. 
It  was  formerly  the  cap.,  nt  the  bead  of  a  deep  and  narrow 
bay  an  the  W.  coast  of  the  island ;  Int.  30°  39"  N..  long. 
30  54'  E.  Pop.  7800.  It  has  walls,  partly  of  Moorish  con 
strut  Hon  and  partly  modern,  with  stone  bastions.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  Is  a  large,  flne  Gothic  church.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  II  has  a  considerable  number  of  good 
houses,  Inhabited  by  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  ndjaeent 
country.  It  was  formerly  a  much  richer  and  more  impar- 
innt  place  than  at  present;  it  is  now  dependent  on  Mabon 
for  all  its  lm(>orts  of  foreign  articles.    '  Alinamo.) 

CI  VITA  VECCHIA  (an.  Cntum  CcUm),  a  fortified  sea 
port  town  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  36  m.  W.N.W.  Rome,  of  which  It  u 
the  port :  lat  490  4'  38"  fl,  |„nr  no  44'  53"  K.  Pop.  about 
7000,  exclusive  of  prisoners,  that  Is,  of  felons  employed  ia 
the  public  works,  a  bagnt  being  established  here.  Though 
the  streets  are  narrow,  the  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
laid  out ;  It  contains  several  convents,  a  lazaretto,  a  thea 
tre,  an  arsenal,  hulldlng-dorks,  warehouses,  fcc..  and  en- 
grosses almost  the  whole  of  the  Import  and  export  trade  of 
the  W.  side  of  the  Papal  dominions.  Its  harbour,  which  wt< 
constructed  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  Is  formed  of  three  large 
moles;  two  projecting  from  the  mainland,  and  Inclined  the 
one  a  little  to  the  V.  and  the  other  to  the  8. ;  and  a  third 
constructed  opposite  to  the  gap  between  the  others,  and 
serving  to  protect  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  In  during  W.  gales.  The  latter 
mole  clearly  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Pliny's  letters  (lib. 
6,  eptot.  31.),  to  have  been  formed  in  a  precisely  similar  man- 
ner lo  the  breakwater  nt  Plymouth,  by  sinking  Immense 
blocks  of  stone,  which  became  fixed  and  consolidated  by 
their  own  weight  till  the  structure  was  raised  above  the 
waves.  Its  extremities  are  about  DO  fathoms  distant  from 
those  of  the  lateral  mole*,  and  ni  Its  8.  end  there  Is  a  light 
house,  with  a  lantern  elevated  74  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  H.  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  deepest  having 
from  8  to  4  fathoms  water.  Ships  may  anchor  within  the 
port.  In  from  HI  to  18  ft.  water,  or  between  It  and  the  outer 
mole,  where  the  depth  is  greatrr.  Clvtta  Vecchln  is  a  free 
port— that  is,  a  port  Into  which  produce  may  be  Imported, 
and  either  made  use  of  or  re-exported  free  of  duty ;  but 
quarantine  regulations  are  very  strictly  enforced.  Its  Im 
l>..rt>  como»i  chiefly  of  r.itton,  woollen,  t-ilk.  and  llaeu 
stuffs ;  cotTec,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  products ; 
salt  nnd  salted  fish,  wines.  Jewellery,  glass,  earthenware, 

i  ate.,  to  the  total  value  of  about  £650.000  or  £700.0*  is 
nunlly  ;  the  exports  are  principally  staves  and  ilmhet  (  irn. 
wood,  cheese,  potash,  pumice  stone,  alum.  fcr„  probably  to 
an  amount  not  much  »*»«.  Marseilles  and  Genoa  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade  |  and  next  to  them  Eng 
land.  Fully  three  fourths  of  the  ships  entering  the  Papal 
ports  arrive  at  thai  of  Civita  Vecchla. 

This  city  was  originally  called  Trmjcnm  Fart**,  and  It  b 
Ui  be  regretted  that  It  did  not  continue  to  bear  the  nam  of 
Its  illustrious  founder.    (  Rampuldi ;  Oss.  Out.) 
CLACKMANNAN,  a  co.  In  Scotland,  and  the 
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In  that  kingdom,  on  the  N.  side  nf  the  Forth,  being,  except 
for  a  short  distance  on  the  E.,  where  it  adjoins  Fife,  every- 
where surrounded  by  the  tern,  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  Area, 
30.730  acre*.  It  Is  traversed  by  the  Devon,  an  affluent  of 
the  Forth.  The  ranee  of  the  Ochill  hilU  cnawm  and  most- 
ly occupies  the  part  of  the  co.  to  the  N.  of  the  Devon ;  but 
the  other  and  far  largest  portion  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  clay  nod  earae  land,  and  in  remarkably  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  bran*. 
Estates  middle-sized  ;  farms  large ;  farm  buildings  excellent ; 
average  rent  of  land,  in  If  10.  XI  (it.  1044.  an  acre.  There 
are  valuable  mine*  of  coal,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
■hipped  at  Alloa ;  Iron-sloo*  la  also  abundant.  There  are 
some  huge  distilleries  and  breweries ;  but  little  other  man- 
ufacture is  carried  on.  Alloa  la  the  largest,  but  Clackman- 
■an  is  the  en,  town.  Clackmannan  is  divided  into  Ave  par- 
ishes, and  had,  in  1841,  3503  inbab.  houses,  and  10,110  In- 
hab..  of  whom  9331  were  males,  and  9785  females.  It  hi 
Baited  with  Kinross  In  returning  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  In  1838,  30.812.  Valued  rent, 
Scotch  ;  annual  value  of  real  property  In  1-1"'  X°37,lr7& 

CLACKMsjmaK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  CO., 
on  nn  eminence  190  ft.  Ingh.  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  Fop.  about  2.0U0.  It  consists  principally  of  one 
long  unpaved  street,  and  is  a  very  unimportant  place.  On 
the  W.  of  the  town  Is  Clackmannan  Tower,  the  palace  of 
King  Robert  Bruce,  long  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
Bruce  family,  and  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Zetland. 
The  par.  church  la  a  modern  Gothic  building.  Debtors  and 
criminals  are  sent  to  Hurling,  the  jail  of  which  Is  partly 
maintained  by  the  co.  of  Clackmannan. 

CLAGENFURTH  (Genu  Ktafrnfuri),  a  town  of  II 
lyria.  gov.  Lay  bach.  cap.  duchy  ot  Carinthla.  on  the  Ulan, 
an  affluent  of  the  .Dravc.  in  an  extensive  plain.  31  m.  E. 
Villai  n,  and  40  m.  N.N.W.  Laybach.  Pop.  12.480.  It  was 
formerly  fortified;  hut  its  works  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1808.  It  has  four  suburbs,  hi  well-built,  with 
broad  and  regular  streets.  There  are  Ave  squares,  one  of 
which  has  a  leaden  statue  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and  a  group  (Indifferently  executed)  representing  Hercules 
destroying  the  hydra.  Another  square  eontnm*  (lie  re»l- 
dence  of  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Gurk,  with  its  galleries  of 
paintings,  statuary,  foe.,  a  rich  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  an 
obelisk  erected  In  honour  of  Francis  L  There  are  seven 
churches,  two  hospitals,  several  infirmaries,  n  lying-in  hos- 
pital, work  bouse,  house  of  rorreeuon,  lyeeuni  with  a  pub- 
lic library,  college,  normal  high  school,  Ursullne  school  for 
girls,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  theatre.  This  town  Is  the 
mat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  gov.  of  Laybach,  and  of 
municipal,  provincial,  and  other  courts  of  Justice.  It  has  a 
few  manufactures  of  fine  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and 
white  lead.  Clagenfurth  Is  supposed  by  some  to  derive  Its 
name  from  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  in  Its  vicinity  there 
are  some  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  VWsrsis. 
It  has  several  times  been  partially  destroyed  by  Are.  (Ott- 
Urr..  ATal.  Eucfc.,  .Vf .) 

CLAIBORNE, county.  Miss.  Situated  towards  iheS.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  500  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by 
Mi-i-M!.]''  ">'''.  vu    I")'  Big  Blaii  riv.-r.     Drain. <.l  fcj 

bayou  Pierre  and  its  branches.  A  rail-road  "J  m.  long  ex- 
lends  from  Port  Gibson  to  Grand  gulf.  It  contained  In  1H40, 
15,073  neat  cattle,  6527  sheep,  92,475  swine ;  and  produced 
353.875  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  54iS  of  oats,  39,935  of  pola- 
11.1KM.910  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  ten  commission 
in  foreign  trade,  43  retail  stores.  lflH  grist  mills,  ten 
saw-mills,  one  college,  72  students,  three  academies,  71  stu- 
dents, nine  schools,  183  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  3339; 
slaves,  9753;  free  coloured,  93;  total,  13,078.  Capital, 
Port  Gibson. 

Claisormk,  parish.  I*.  Situated  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  2500  sq.  in.  Bounded  W.  and  8.W.  by 
Red  river.  It  contains  lake  BUlenenux  and  lake  Bodeau. 
Drained  by  broaches  of  Red  and  Wachltta  rivers.  The 
land  on  the  streams  Is  fertile ;  back  of  them  it  Is  light  and 
sterile.  It  contains  four  academies,  112  students,  eleven 
schools,  217  scholars.  Fop. :  whites.  3846 ;  slaves,  2295 ; 
free  coloured,  44  :  Intnl.  0185.   Cnpltal,  Oveston. 

I'Lsiaoasg,  county, Tenn.  Situated  towards  the  N.E.  pnrt 
of  the  state,  and  contains  580  sq.  m.  Bounded  H.  by  Clinch 
river.  Drained  by  Powell's  river.  Both  are  head  branches 
of  Tennessee  river.  It  contained  In  1*40.  9230  neat  cattle, 
9214  sheep,  30.909  swine;  and  produced  37,288  bushels  of 
wheal,  2232  of  rye.  540.724  of  Indian  corn.  120.248  of  oats, 
15,027  of  potatoes,  23,850  pounds  of  tobacco,  5595  nf  cotton, 
34.000  of  sugar.  It  had  eight  stores,  two  furnaces,  seven 
forces,  ten  flooring  mills,  fourteen  grist-mills,  eleven  saw- 
mills, two  powder  mills,  eight  tanneries,  thirty -nine  distil- 
leries, twelve  schools,  270  srholitrs.  Pop.:  whites,  8705; 
Slaves,  894  ;  free  coloured.  85 ;  u>tnl.  9(74.  Capital,  Taze- 
well. 

CLAtsoaic.  p.  v.,  Monroe  co.,  Ala.,  138  m.  S.  Tuscaloosa, 
930  W.   Situated  on  the  8.E.  side  of  Alabama  river,  at  the 
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head  of  schooner  navigation,  GO  in.  above  Fort  Stoddaxt, 
and  about  100  ru.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fiver  hi 
navigable  to  this  place,  at  all  seasons,  for  vessels  requiring 
6  feet  of  water. 

Claibosxk,  L,  Union  co  ,  O.  Il  has  four  schools,  110 
scholars.    Pop.  407. 

CLAM  EC V,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nievre,  In  which  It 
holds  the  second  rank,  nt  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Yonne,  where  It  Is  Joined  b) 
the  Beauvron,  by  both  of  which  It  la  Intersected,  30  m. 
N.E.  Never*.  Pop.  (rx  cast.)  5000.  Little  remains  of  Its 
ancient  castle,  and  the  massive  walls  by  which  It  was  for- 
merly surrounded.  It,  however,  contains  several  old  Goth- 
ic churches,  and  a  handsome  modern  castle,  surrounded  by 
ftne  gardens,  which  stands  In  the  Pltct  A*  Fan  serf,  Cla- 
mecy  has  manufactures  of  common  woollen  cloths,  fulling- 
mills,  dyeing-houses,  tanneries,  foe.,  and  a  considerable 
trade  In  wood  and  charcoal,  most  of  which  are  sent  down 
the  Yonne  to  Paris.    1  Hupo.  an.  AVcrr,  6-t.) 

CLARE,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster.  It  is  In 
n  great  measure  Insulated,  having  Galway  bay  on  the  If.; 
the  Atlantic  on  the  W. ;  the  Shannon,  by  w  hich  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  on  the  8.  and 
U.K.:  and  Galway  on  the  N.E.  Area,  803,359  acres,  of 
which  259.584  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
18,665  water.  Surface  in  parti  almost  mountainous ;  but  it 
has  a  large  extent  of  low  level  land.  The  low  grounds 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Carcasses,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon  and  Fergus,  are  ulmmt  equal  to  the  very  best  gra- 
zing lands  In  Lincolnshire.  The  arable  lands  are  mostly 
light,  but  fertile.  Estate*  large :  Ullage  farms  very  small, 
many  being  below  5,  and  very  few  above  00  or  70  acres. 
Agriculture  extremely  bad,  but  Improving :  It  la  still  common 
In  many  parti  to  lake  a  succession  of  corn  crops,  till  the  land 
be  completely  exhausted.  Principal  crops,  oats  and  pota- 
toes ;  but  wheal  and  bailey  are  now  lather  extensively  cul 
tivated.  Sea -weed  and  sea-sand  ere  a  good  deal  used  as 
manure  ;  and  in  the  hilly  parti  the  /ey,  or  spade.  Is  much 
employed  In  cultivation.  Cottnges  mostly  of  stone,  but 
without  lime  or  other  cement.  Condition  of  the  occupiers 
of  small  tillage  farms  and  cottiers  quite  as  bad  as  In  most 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  Lime  is  the  most  important  min- 
eral. Manufactures  have  hardly  any  footing.  Average 
rent  of  land.  Us.  3sf.  an  acre.  Exclusive  of  the  Shannon, 
the  Fergus  Is  the  principal  river.  Clare  has  nine  baronies 
and  seventy-nine  parishes,  and  sends  three  mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C,  via.,  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  for  the  hor.  of  Ennls, 
the  principal  town  in  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the 
eo..  in  1*38-39,  9730.  In  1831  Clare  had  40.358  Inhabited 
houses,  43,374  families,  and  958.322  individuals,  of  whom 
118,440  were  males,  and  129.K1B  females. 

CLAREMONT,  p.  f_  Sullivan  co„  S.  IL.  49  m.  VV.  by  N. 
Concord,  464  VV.  Bounded  W.  by  the  W.  bank  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  separates  it  from  Wethersfleld.  Vt.  The 
soil  is  a  fertile,  gravelly  loam,  w 1th  rich  Intervals  on  the  riv- 
ers. Chartered  In  1764 ;  first  settled  In  1702.  Watered  bv 
Sugar  river.  It  contains  Ave  churches,  one  Congregational, 
one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one  I'm 
versallst ;  eight  stores,  one  furnace,  four  fulling-mills,  one 
woollen-factor}',  one  collon-faclory  with  350  spindles  ;  two 
paper  mills,  two  tanneries,  four  grist-mills,  eight  saw  mills, 
two  prlnting-ofnees,  one  weekly  newspaper,  seventeen 
schools.  1015  scholars.  Pop.  3317.  The  principal  village 
Is  on  Sugar  river,  4  m.  E.  of  Connecticut  river,  and  rem 
tains  two  handsome  churches  one  Ctmgrcgntionai  and  one 
Union,  and  several  mills. 

CLARENCE  p.  t..  Erie  co..  N.  Y..270  m.  W.  Albany.  390 
W.  Bounded  N.  by  Tonawanda  creek,  and  drained  by  Its 
branches.  Organized  In  1808.  It  contains  seven  stores,  two 
grist-mills,  all  saw-mills,  one  ncadrmy,  30  students,  thirteen 
schools.  698  scholars.  Pop.  9971.  The  village.  In  the  HE. 
part  of  the  L,  called  Clarence  Hollow,  contains  n  Methodist 
church,  several  stores  and  mills,  forty  dwellings,  and  about 
950  Inhabitants. 

CLARENDON,  p.  t.  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  70  m.  B8.W. 
Montpelier,  448  VV.  Watered  by  Otter  creek  and  It* 
branches.  Chartered  In  1761,  first  settled  In  1708.  It  con 
tains  two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Congregational  : 
Ave  stores,  three  grist-mills,  four  saw-nil  lis,  throe  tanneries, 
thirteen  schools,  517  scholars.  Pop.  1549.  It  has  mineral 
springs  of  considerable  celebrity,  7  m.  S.W.  Rutland,  where 
are  accommodations  for  500  visiters.  These  waters  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  sal 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonir 
acid  gas.  They  are  useful  In  various  complaints,  and  are 
considerably  resorted  to.  They  ore  said  to  resemble  the 
German  Spa  water. 

Class-took,  p.  I.,  Orleans  co,  N.  Y.,  343  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany.  399  W.  Taken  from  Sweden.  Monroe  Co.,  In  1831 
Drained  by  branches  of  Sanily  11ml  Oak  Orchard  rr.-eks.  Il 
contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills,  sixteen 
885  scholars.   Pop.  3251.    The  village^ contain* 
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two  churches,  one  of  (hem  a  Baptist;  one  flouring  mill, 
one  saw  mill,  thirty  dwelling*,  and  ahout  300  inhabitants. 

Claekndok,  p.  i.,  Calhoun  to.,  Mich,  101  m.  VV.  Detroit, 
5C2  W.  Watered  by  St.  Joseph's  river.  It  cootains  three 
scIksiK  124  m  hoUrm.    Pop.  506. 

CLAKIDON,  i  Marion  co.,  .».,,„  k  Marion.  Watered 
by  Olcutnngy  river,  which  affords  water-power.  It  con- 
tains lour  stores,  six  schools,  240  scholars.    Pop.  1084. 

Claridon,  p.  L,  Geauga  co,  O.,  160  m.  N.E.  Columbus, 
Jo  in.  K.  Cleveland,  334  W.    Watered  by  a  branch  of  Cuy 
aliogu  river.   It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two 
K  till  mill*,  three  saw  nulls,  ten  schools,  36e<  scholars.  Pop. 

CLARION  RIVER,  or  GREAT  TOBY'S  CREEK.  Pa., 
rises  ku  Sergeant  L,  McKean  co.,  and,  after  flowing  S.W. 
70  m.  through  Jefler*ou  and  Clarion  coa.  It  enters  Alle- 
ghany river.  It  it  Is  navigable  55  m.  for  boats,  and  for  ca- 
noes 10  in.  farther.  A  great  amount  of  lumber  Is  sent 
down  u  annually  for  Pittsburg,  and  the  towns  on  the  Ohio. 

Clarios,  county.  Pa.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  530  so.  m.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Allegha- 
ny river,  and  S.  by  Red  Bank  creek.  Watered  by  Clarion 
river  and  its  branches.  Organized  in  1839  from  Armstrong 
and  Venango  coa.  It  abounds  with  Iron  ore,  and  there  are 
eleven  furnaces  in  the  co.   Capital,  Clarion. 

Clariok.  p.  t,  capital  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa,  1H4  m.  W.X.W. 
Harrisburg,  373  VV.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Clarion  river,  by 
branches  of  which  It  is  drained.  It  contains  six  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  three  grin-mills,  Ave  saw-nulls,  three  tanne- 
ries, fourteen  schools,  420  scholars.  Pop.  2239.  The  vil- 
lage is  situated  1  m.  E.  of  Clarion  river,  was  commenced 
in  1840,  in  the  pine  woods,  and  contains  a  court-bouse,  jail, 
an  academy,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Meth- 
odist, and  one  Roman  Catholic  ;  five  stores,  110  dwellings, 
and  550  Inhabitants. 

CLARK,  L,  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  1318. 

Clark,  L,  Cole  co.,  Mo.  It  has  four  schools,  85  scholars. 
Pop.  853. 

Clark,  t.  Gasconade  co.  Mo.    Pop.  631. 
Clark,  U,  Pope  co.,  Ark.  It  has  one  school,  37  scholars. 
Pop.**. 

Clark,  l,  Johnson  co.  Ark.   Pop.  401. 

Clark,  t.  Brown  co,  O.  Bounded  E.  by  White-oak 
creek.   It  has  two  schools,  00  scholars.    Pop.  1390. 

Clark.  L,  Clinton  co.,  O.  Drained  by  Todd's  fork,  and 
kjf  the  E.  fork  of  Lkule  Miami  river.  It  contains  four 
tiorcs,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw- mills,  two  tanneries,  Ave 
vJiools.  307  scholars.    Pop.  1397. 

Clark,  t„  Montgomery  co.,  la.  It  hat  one  *ch.«>l.  '.'-! 
i  holars.    Pop.  603. 

'  i. ark.  p.  L, Coshocton  co, 0„ 85  m.  N.E.  Columbus, 351 
W.  Dmtued  by  Kilbuck  creek.  It  has  one  grist-mill,  four 
-nw  mills,  one  school,  38  scholars.    Pop.  703. 

CLARKE,  county.  Va.  Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
itatc,  nnd  contains  335  an.  m.  Watered  by  Shenandoah 
river.  Bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  contained 
in  1840.  5651  neat  cattle,  7616  sheep.  14.915  swine;  anil 
produced  258.104  bushels  of  wheat,  17,096  of  ry  e.  266.904 
of  Indian  corn,  90,776  of  oats,  19,680  of  potatoes.  It  had 
five  flooring  mills,  eleven  grist-mills,  Ave  sawmills,  four 
tanneries,  five  distilleries,  eight  academics.  167  students,  Ave 
schools,  114  scholar*.  Pop.:  whites,  3867;  slaves,  3335; 
free  coloured,  161  ;  total,  8353.   Capital,  Berry  vlllc. 

Clarke,  county,  Ga.  Situated  centrally  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  414  so.  m.  Watered 
by  branches  of  Oconee  river.  It  contained  In  1840,  10,008 
neat  cattle.  3771  sheep.  21,754  swine;  and  produced  41.631 
bushels  of  wheat,  388,776  of  Indian  corn,  58,915  of  onts, 
10,587  of  potatoes,  795,615  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  twen- 
ty-three stores,  three-cotton  factories,  with  5630  spindles; 
two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  Ave  flouring  mills, 
thirteen  grist-mills,  fifteen  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  seven 
distilleries,  one  college.  130  students,  seven  academies,  265 
students,  Ave  schools,  170  scholar*.  Pop.:  whiles,  5603; 
slaves,  4677 ;  free  coloured,  43 ;  total,  10,532.  Capital, 
Athens. 

Clarke,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
•  Lite,  and  contains  1200  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Alabama 
liver,  and  W.  by  Tombigbee  river,  by  branches  of  which  it 
i*  drained.  It  contained  in  1840.  18035  neat  cattle,  3634 
•.,  ■  .'-.«'k-.J  >wn„  .  .ii:il  produce,!  y,A  lm.|icl,ol  w'heiit. 
:72.40j  of  Indian  corn,  13,903  of  oats,  32,986  of  potatoes, 
1.023.852  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty-three  stores,  for 
i,  -one  grist  mills,  seventeen  saw-mills,  three  tanneries.  Aw 
.  r:.dc-nie«,  136  students,  twelve  schools. 210  scholars.  Pop. 
i  IiIum.  4238;  slaves,  4395;  free  coloured,  17;  total.  8640. 
'  ipitnl.  Clarksvllle. 

' 'larks,  county,  Miss.   Situated  towards  the  S.E.  pan 
the  state,  and  contains  650  sq.  m.    Watered  by  Chlcka- 

n  ha  river  and  its  branches.  It  contained  In  1840,  13080 
•  it  cattle,  1199  sheep,  10,100  swine;  and  produced  1008 
•uihclf  of  wheat,  130,300  of  Indian  corn,  33,142  of  pota- 
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toes,  7510  pounds  of  rice,  1490  of  tobacco,  1.296.200  of  cot- 
ton. It  hod  six  stores,  ten  grist  nulls,  seven  saw  mills,  six 
schools,  107  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  2076;  slaves,  909; 
free  coloured,  1 ;  total,  3986.   Capital,  Quitman 

Clarke,  county,  Ky.  Situated  centrally  In  the  E.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Mounded  S.  by  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  Its  branch  Red  river.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Kentucky  river,  and  of  the  S.  fork  of  Licking  river.  It 
contained  in  1840,  15,343  neat  cattle,  30,953  sheep,  35,713 
swine:  and  produced  76,751  bushels  of  wheat,  146^511  of 
rye,  1.004.455  of  Indian  corn.  94,770  of  oats,  21,130  of  pota- 
toes, 332  tons  of  hemp  and  flax,  83,410  pounds  of  tobacco, 
71.155  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty-three  stores,  one  wooiien- 
factory,  ten  flouring  mills,  twenty -eight  grist-mills,  twenty- 
one  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  Ave  tanneries,  fourteen  distille- 
ries, three  rope-walks,  one  printing-office,  two  academies, 
115  students,  twenty-three  schools,  738  scholars.  Pop.: 
whites.  6575;  slaves,  3903;  free  coloured,  145;  total,  I0.8U2 
Capital,  Winchester. 

Clarre,  county,  O.  Situated  towards  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  412  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Mad  river, 
Buck  creek,  nnd  head  branches  of  Little  Miami  river.  The 
National  road  passes  through  it,  and  the  line  of  the  Mad 
river  and  Erie  rail-road.  It  contained  in  1840,  18,788  neat 
cattle,  37,821  sheep,  24.235  swine  :  and  produced  173,330 
bushels  of  wheat,  36,990  of  rye,  503,997  of  Indian  com, 
3055  of  buckwheat,  1631  of  barley  .  339,154  of  oats,  1148 
pounds  of  hops,  23,037  of  sugar.  It  bad  fifty-three  stores, 
seven  fulling  mills,  six  woollen  factories,  twenty  three 
flouring  mills,  eighteen  grist  mills,  forty-eight  saw-mills, 
nine  oil-mills,  one  paper  mill,  ten  tanneries,  twenty-seven 
distilleries,  one  brewery,  four  potteries,  one  printing-office, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  60  students,  ninety- 
four  schools,  3369  scholars.    Pop.  16,882. 

Clarke,  county,  la.  Situated  in  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  400  sq.  m.  Organised  In  1802.  Bounded 
S.E  by  Ohio  river.  Drained  by  Silver  creek.  It  contained  *> 
in  1840,  4682  neat  cattle,  16,579  sheep,  36.619  swine :  and 
produced  100.105  bushel*  of  wheal.  336.570  of  Indian  com, 
153,586  of  oats,  33,601  of  potatoes,  16,435  pounds  of  sugar. 
It  had  fifty-stores,  sixteen  grist  mills,  twenty-two  saw-mills, 
one  oil-mill,  twelve  tanneries,  Ave  distilleries,  three  potte- 
ries, two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  six  acad- 
emies. 171  students,  fifty  three  schools,  1406  scholars.  Pop. 
14*595.    Capital.  Charleston. 

Clarke,  county,  III.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  500  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Wabash  river. 
Drained  by  the  N.  fork  of  Embarrass  river.  It  contained  in 
1840,  7154  neat  cattle,  0381  sheep,  16,194  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 23.913  bushels  of  w  heat,  1313  of  rye.  349.876  of  Indian 
corn,  1108  of  buckwheat,  55,211  of  oats,  15,781  of  potatoes, 
5840  pouuds  of  sugar.  It  had  twelve  stores,  eighteen  grist- 
mills, twenty  saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  six 
schools,  18  scholars.    Pop.  7453.    Capital.  Marshall. 

Clarke,  county.  Mil  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  560  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Mississippi 
river.  N.E.  by  Des  Moines  river.  Drained  by  Wyaconda 
and  Fox  river*.  It  contained  in  1840, 3969  neat  cattle,  3239 
sheep  14.366  swine;  and  produced  14.553  bushels  of  wheat, 
163.124  of  Indian  corn.  35,984  of  oats,  12.580  of  potatoes, 
15,347  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  one  foreign  cotiinnvwn- 
house,  fourteen  retail  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  six  grist- 
mills, six  sawmills,  one  tannery,  one  academy.  25  students, 
seven  schools,  133  scholars.  Pop.:  white*.  3423;  slaves, 
420,  free  coloured,  3 ;  total.  2846.   Capital,  Waterloo. 

Clarke,  county,  Ark.  Situated  towards  the  8.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1500  «q.  m.  Bounded  S.  by  Little 
Missouri  river.  Drained  by  Wachitla  river  It  contained 
in  1840,  4544  neat  cattle.  642  sheep,  11,444  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 1050  bushels  of  wheat,  96,680  of  Indian  corn,  3558  of 
oats,  7680  of  potatoes.  296.1MJ  pounds  of  cotUm.  Pop, : 
whites,  1623;  staves,  687;  total.  2309.   Capital.  Greenville. 

CLARKSBURG,  p.  v,  capital  of  Harrison  co,  Va,  253 
m.  N.W.  Richmond.  221  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  E.  fork  of  Monongahela  river,  at  the  junction  of  Elk 
creek.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  a  printing-office  is- 
suing a  weekly  newspaper,  one  Methodist  church,  190 
dwellings,  and  about  800  Inhabitant*. 

Clark bri'ro,  p.  v,  capital  of  Lewis  co,  Ky,  107  m. 
E.N.E.  Frankfort.  400  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Salt 
Lick  creek,  4  m.  S.  of  Ohio  river.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 

Clarksbpro.  t,  Berkshire  co.  Mass,  135  in.  W.  by  N., 
Boston.  37  m.  N.  by  E.  Lenox.  Incorporated  in  1798.  A 
branch  of  lioosic  river  affords  water-power.  It  contains 
one  Baptist  church,  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist-mill,  Ave 
w  mills.  Ave  schools,  85  scholars.  Pop.  370. 
CLAKKSFIELD.  p.  U  Huron  co,  O,  102  m.  N.  by  K. 
Columbus,  380  W.  First  settled  la  1817.  Watered  by 
Vermilion  river.  It  has  one  grist  mill,  one  saw-mill,  ten 
schools,  318  scholar*.  Pop.  1473.  The  villago  Is  situated 
on  Vermilion  river,  16  m.  above  its  mouth,  and 
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two  churches,  one  Presbyterian  nnd  onr  Methodist,  thirty 
tl\v<-!iu>B».  wmc  of  the  in  large  and  handsome,  and  aboat 
UUO  inbshttanu. 

CLARK'S  FORK,  L  Cooper  Co.,  Mo.  It  has  three 
school*.  121  scholars.   Pop.  1147. 

CLARKSON.  p.  I.,  Monroe  co..  N.  V.,  16  in.  N.W.  Ro^ 
cbrticr,  336  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany,  385  W.  Bounded  It  by 
lake  Ontario.  Drained  by  Sandy  and  Little  Salmon  creek*, 
flowing  into  the  lake.  It  contains  two  Hares,  three  fulling 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  one  aBW-mill, 
three  tanneries ;  ona  academy,  144  students,  twenty  one 
schools,  1348  scholars.  Pop.  3400.  The  village  is  on  the 
Ridge  road  In  the  8.  part  of  the  U  and  contains  two  church 
•a,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Baptist,  several  stores  and 
mills.  100  dwelling*,  and  about  700  inhabitant*. 

CLARKSTOWN.  p.  t..  capital  of  Rockland  co..  N.  V.. 
1*1  m.  8.  Albany.  267  W.  Koimdeii  K.  by  Hudson  river. 
Taken  from  Haverstraw  in  1791.  Rockland  lake  in  lite 
N.  part  of  the  L,  about  5  iu.  In  circumference,  has  its  outlet 
into  llakenaack  river,  and  supplies  a  large  amount  of  Ice 
for  the  New-York  market.  It  contains  six  stores, one  full- 
ing-mill, one  woollen-factory,  live  grist-mill*,  three  saw- 
mills, six  schools.  200  scholars.  Pop.  3533.  The  village 
called  the  Now  City  contains  a  court-house  and  jail  of 
stone,  one.  store,  and  twelve  dwellings,  t'l.irkstown  village, 
on  the  W.  side  of  llackensnck  river,  contains  one  Dutch 
Reformed  church,  one  woollen  nnd  cotton  factory,  one  grist- 
null,  one  sww  mill,  and  fifteen  dwellings. 

CLAKKSVILLE,  U.  Coos  co.,  N.  II.  situated  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  near  its  source.  It  consul* 
of  4(),0ti0  acres  of  land,  granted  by  the  slate  to  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College,  In  1789.  Incorporated  in  1833.  It 
ha*  one  saw-mill,  one  *chool,  30  scholars.    Pop.  88. 

Clarkkvillk,  L.  Alleghany  co.,  N.  VM  15  m.  S.YV.  An- 
gelica. -J78  iu.  W.8.W.  Albany.  Taken  from  Cuba  In  1835. 
Chiefly  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  valuable  white  pine 
limlwr.  Drained  by  Swan's  creek,  which  flows  Into  Alle- 
ghany river.  It  contains  four  saw  nulls,  three  schools,  03 
scholars.    Pup.  326. 

Clakksvilli,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Habersham,  co..  Ga.,  13S  m. 
N.  MilledgevHIe,  549  VV.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
two  churches,  an  academy,  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  300 
inhabitant*. 

Clarksvillr,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.,  134  m. 
8.  by  VV.  Tuscaloosa,  935  VV.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
joii,  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 

Clarksvillb,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tcnn., 
45  in.  N.W.  Nashville.  730  VV.  Situated  on  the  N.  «dc  of 
Cumberland  river,  nt  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  a  printing  office,  an  academy,  a  female 
seminary,  three  churche*,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  stores. 
Incorporated  in  1819,  with  a  mayor  and  aldennen. 

Clarksvillb,  p.  v..  Pike  co..  Mo.,  99  m.  N.K.  Jefferson 
city,  871  W.  Situated  on  the  8.W.  side  of  Mississippi  riv- 
er, and  has  several  stores  and  dwelling*,  and  Is  growing. 

CLAUSTHAL  or  KLAU8THAL,  a  town  of  the  k.  of 
Hanover,  cap.  of  the  mimiis  i  iptnlncy  >fr  r^A  ;  i,/..'in  .  u;i 
ackaft)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  principal  mining  town  of 
the  llarU :  In  a  bare  and  bleak  region  on  the  lop  and  slope* 
of  a  hill,  1740  ft  above  the  sea,  36  tu.  N.E.  Cottingen.  and 
SA  in.  8.W.  by  8.  Hanover.  Pop.  9070,  or,  together  with  the 
adjacent  town  of  Zellcrneld,  about  13,45(1,  mostly  miner*  or 
persons  connected  with  the  mine*  and  smelling- houses.  It 
ha*  a  desolate  appearance  ;  its  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
and  even  lis  principal  church  is  of  the  same  material.  It 
contains  a  mining-school,  supported  by  the  king,  and  |mm- 
gassing  an  extensive  collection  of  model*  of  mines,  mining 
buildings,  machinery,  tu..,  and  a  cabinet  of  the  Harlz  min- 
erals. Then?  is  also  a  mint,  at  wltich  about  14.000  silver  dol- 
lars are  coined  weekly,  and  from  liOO  to  800  gold  ducats 
yearly  t  a  gymnasium,  tec.  The  chief  lead  and  silver 
mine*  in  the  Hans  ere  in  the  neighbourhood,  next  to 
which  are  the  Silbersegcn.  The  shaft  of  one  of  these 
mines  reaches  to  3000  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic. 
The  mines  are  drained  by  a  tunnel,  cut  through  the  mount 
aln  to  the  small  town  of  Grund.  a  distance  of  6  m.  The 
total  length  of  this  tunnel,  however,  with  iu  branches,  is 
nearly  double  this  distance:  It  was  commenced  In  1777,  and 
finished  iu  1799.  All  the  machinery  used  In  the  minea  be- 
ing set  in  motion  by  water-power,  every  little  stream  around 
Clausthnl  Is  carefully  made  use  of  to  form  n  reservoir  ■  and 
the  canal*  conducting  the  water  thence  to  the  different 
mills,  machines,  Jtc,  are  said  to  have  an  aggregate  length 
of  135  m.  There  are  numerous  forges;  besides  which, 
camlets,  and  a  few  other  articles,  are  manufactured.  (Ht 
den,  Dae  Konigr.  von  Hanover,  iM  906,  4tc.  Cannalnch, 
Murray'!  Handbook.) 

CLAVKRACK.  L,  Columbia  co..  N.  Y  ,  4  m.  E.  Hudson. 
34  m.  8.  Albany.  Organized  in  1778.  The  soil  Is  generally 
fertile  and  weli  caltivaied.  Watered  by  Claverack  creek, 
which  affords  water-power.  It  contains  four  ■  to  res,  one 
woollen-factory,  one  cotton-factory,  two  flouring-mills,  four 


grist  mill*,  three  saw-mills,  one  academy,  100  students, 
twelve  schools.  880  scholars.  Pop.  3056.  The  village  is  In 
the  W.  part  of  the  t.,  W  pleasantly  situated  on  a  fertile 
plain,  and  contains  two  churches,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  and 
one  Baptist;  two  stores,  the  academy,  and  about  sixty 
dwellings,  many  of  them  large  and  neat,  and  about  300  in- 
habitants. It  was  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  co.,  from  1787 
to  1806,  when  it  was  removed  to  Hudson.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  small  villages  in  the  township. 

CLAY,  county,  Ky.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
stair,  and  contains  880  sq.  m.  Watered  by  the  8.  fork  of 
Kentucky  river,  and  Its  branches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Goose  creek.  Salt  springs  nnd  mineral  coal  are  found.  It 
cuntained  iu  1840.  6321  neat  cattle,  341 1  sheep  13.043  swine ; 
and  produced  2470  bushels  of  wheat,  153,140  of  Indian 
corn,  35,797  of  oats,  6961  of  potatoes,  3543  pound*  of  tobac- 
co, 13,331  of  sugar.  106.000  bushels  of  sail,  88,950  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  It  had  six  stores,  twenty-nine  grist  mills,  six 
saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  seven  distilleries,  two  schools,  19 
scholar*.  Pop.:  whiles,  3954;  slaves,  503;  free  coloured, 
151);  total,  4007.    Capital.  Manchester. 

Cut,  county,  la.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state, 
nnd  contains  300  *u.  m.  Organized  in  1835.  Watered  by 
Eel  river,  a  branch  of  White  river.  It  contained  in  1840, 
5473  neat  cattle,  3558  sheep,  13019  swine ;  and  produced 
10,874  bushels  of  wheat.  202,250  of  Indian  corn,  35,597  of 
oats.  1 1.177  of  p.  »  8100  pounds  of  tobacco,  31 ,375  of 
sugar.  It  had  fourteen  stores,  eleven  grist-mills,  six  saw- 
mills, four  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  academy,  45 
students,  ten  schools,  356  scholars.  Pop.  5567.  Capital, 
Bowling  Green. 

('lav.  county.  III.  Situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  475  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Little  Wabash  river, 
and  Iu  branches.  Organised  in  1834.  It  contained  in  1840, 
9033  neat  cattle.  8483  sheep.  13033  swine;  and  produced 
4050  bushels  of  wheat,  144.189  of  Indian  corn.  18.850  of 
oats,  8770  of  potatoes,  3430  pounds  of  tobacco.  1398  of  cot- 
Ion.  2771  of  sugar.  It  had  hv-  ■"♦•♦-nulls,  four 
saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  six  achoois,  i.,-,  »ctio»ar»  Pop. 
3238,   Capital.  Lcwlsvitle. 

Clay,  count).  Mo.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  433  *q.  in.  Hounded  8.  by  Missouri  riv- 
er. Drained  by  Fishing  nnd  Little  Ptnttc  rivers.  It  con- 
tained In  1840.  13371  neat  cattle.  18.803  sheep,  38.633  swine  ; 
and  produced  8889  bushels  of  wheat.  4383  of  rye.  570.970 
of  Indian  corn,  9»\333  of  onU,  36,353  of  potatoes.  33.593 
pound*  of  tobacco.  It  had  one  foreign  i-oiniiii*Mon  home, 
twenty-four  retail  stores,  forty  one  grist  mills,  twenty  five 
saw-mill*,  one  oil-mill,  four  tanneries,  twenty  one  distille- 
ries, two  printing  offices,  two  weeklynewspnpers  ;  one 
academy.  58  siudenu,  eleven  schools,  388  scholars.  Pup. : 
whites,  6373;  slaves,  1875;  free  coloured.  34;  total,  8283. 
Capital.  Lihertv. 

Clay,  p.  t..  Onondngo  co.,  N.  Y.,  142  ra.  WJT.W.  Albany. 
10  m.  N.  Syracuse,  359  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Oneida  river, 
VV.  by  Oswego  river,  here  used  as  a  part  of  the  Oswego 
canal.  Taken  from  Cicero  In  1837.  It  contains  one  acud- 
cmy,  334  studeuu.  thirty -five  schools,  1146  scholars.  Pop. 

Clay,  p.  t„  St.  Clair  co..  Mich..  62  m.  N.N.E.  Detroit.  ,W. 
W.  Bounded  S.  and  E.  by  St.  Clair  river.  It  contains 
three  stores,  one  lumber-yard,  capital  $50(10  ;  on*  saw  mill. 
Pop.  387. 

Clay.  t..  I.afnyctte  co„  Mo.   Pop.  1305. 
Cut.  U  Ralls  co..  Mo.   It  ho*  one  school,  30  scholars. 
Pop.  1049. 

Clay.  U,  Tuscarawas  co..  O.  Situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ohio  canal  and  Muskingum  river.  It  contains  the  Mo- 
ravian village  of  Cradenhullen.  and  has  one  Moravian 
church,  four  stores,  two  caw  mills,  five  schools,  341  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  864. 

Clay.  t..  Scioto  co.,  O.  Bounded  W.  by  Scioto  river.  8. 
by^Ohiu  river.   It  has  three  schools,  96  scholars.  Pop. 

Clay.  t„  Ottawa  co..  O..  16  m.  W.  Lower  Sandusky. 
Bounded  8.  by  Portage  river,  drained  by  Clay  creek.  Or- 
ganized in  1833.    Pop.  176. 

Clay.  t..  Montgomery  co.  O.  It  baa  six  schools,  173 
scholars.    Pop  1633. 

Clay,  t.  Highland  co..  O.   Pop.  783. 

Clay,  1..  Gallia  co,  O.  It  contains  one  store,  one  cm* 
mill,  one  saw- mill.    Pop.  745. 

Clay,  t.  Allen  co.  O.   Pop.  435. 

Clay.  t.,  Knox  co.,  O.   It  has  one  academy,  32  studenU 
Pop.  1303. 
Clay,  L,  Hamilton  co.,  Ia.   Pop.  730. 
Clay,  t.,  I«a  Grange  co.,  Ia.   It  has  one  saw  mill.  Pop. 
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Clay.  L,  Owen  co,  la.  It  has  two  schools,  40  scholars. 
Pop.  804. 

Clay.  t.  Wayne  co..  In.  It  has  five  schools,  132  schol 
ars.   Pop.  923. 
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CLAYTON,  county,  Iowa.  Situated  in  the  N.partof  the 
ler,  and  contains  790  sq.  in.  Bounded  E.  by  Mississippi 
nver.  Watered  by  Turkey  rirer.  and  its  branch  Volga  m 
•r ;  navigable  by  steam  boats  In  the  Junction.  It  baa  good 
WMer-power.  Home  lead  mines  are  found.  It  contained 
in  I -I"  1011  neat  cattle,  66  sheen,  Ml  twine ;  and  pro- 
duced l5Hi  bushels  of  wheat,  23,270  of  Indian  corn.  fcWti 
of  out«,  14,000  of  potatoes,  I3UW9  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
nine  foreign  commlaaioa- houses,  four  retail  stores,  one  grist- 
mill, two  schools,  25  scholar*.    Pop.  1101. 

Clavtois.  p.  l„  Jefferson  co,  N.  v.,  12  m.  N.  by  VV.  Wa 
tertown,  i  -  in.  N.W.  Albany,  431  W.  Bounded  N.  W 
by  8t.  Lawrence  river.  Drained  by  Chaumont  river,  and 
French  creek.  It  contains  thirteen  atorea,  one  furnace, 
two  prixt  mills,  eleven  taw-mills,  three  oil  mills,  two  tan- 
neries, seven  schools,  214  scholars.    Pop.  W. 

Clattok,  p.  v..  capital  of  Rabun  en.,  Ga.,  1H1  tn.  N.  Mil 
ledgevtlle,  585  W.   It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  an  acad- 
emy, twenty -Ave  stores  ;  and  has  considerable  trade. 

Claytos,  p.  »»_  capital  of  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  179  tn.  B.E. 
Tuscaloosa,  847  W.  It  contains  a  court  house,  and  a  few 
dwellings. 

Clayton,  t..  Perry  co ,  O.,  R  m.  K.  Somerset.  Drained 
by  branches  of  Muskingum  river.  It  contains  live  stores, 
two  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  seven  schools,  238  scholars. 
Pop.  I '  * ' .' 

CLA  YSVILLE,  p.  v.,  Washington  co..  Pa.,  219  m.  S.W. 
Harnsburg.  90  m.  E.  Wheeling,  946  W.  Situated  on  the  Na- 
tional road,  and  contains  one  Preebyierian  church,  Ave 
stores,  two  tanneries,  sixty  dwellings,  and  21*2  Inhabitants. 

CLA  YTONVILLE,  p  *>„  capital  of  Henderson  co..  N.  C. 
284  m.  W.  by  Bi  Raleigh.  514  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  aide 
of  French  Broad  river.  It  bos  a  court-bouse,  Jail,  an  acad- 
emy, several  stores,  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 

CLEAR  t'REEK,  p.  v.,  Ellington  t.Chatauque  ro.N.  Y.. 
3111  m.  W.  by  S.  Albany.  335  W.  Situated  on  Clear  creek, 
on  the  E.  line  of  the  t,  and  contains  two  churches,  three 
stores,  two  saw-mill*  dwellings,  and  about  250  inhab- 
itant* 

Ckr.n  Cbbbx,  L,  Fairfield  co.,  O.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Bciotn  river.  It  contains  one  grist-null,  five  saw-mills. 
Poo.  1698. 

Clkab  Cbbbk.  t..  Warren  co.,  O.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Ureal  Miami  river.  It  has  six  schools,  218  scholars. 
Pop.  2H82. 

Clkab  Cbbbk,  t .  Richland  co.,  O.  It  occupies  the  height 
of  land  between  lake  Eric  and  Ohio  river,  lis  waters  flow- 
ing to  both.   It  has  309  scholars  In  school*    Pop.  1653. 

CLEARFIELD,  county.  Pa.  Situated  centrally  towards 
the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  1425  sq.  m.  Wa- 
tered by  l he  W.  branch  of  Husquehannah  river,  Slnnemaho- 
ning  river,  nnd  their  tributaries.  It  contains  coal,  salt,  and 
Iron.  The  soil  on  the  streams  is  productive.  It  contained 
In  1840,  5624  neat  cattle.  0499  sheep.  6936  swine  :  and  pro- 
duced 46,714  bushels  of  wheal.  96,940  of  rye,  27.727  of  In- 
dian corn.  81,037  of  oats,  44.756  of  potatoes,  1518  pounds  of 
sugar.  It  had  thirteen  store*,  one  furnace,  two  fulling 
nulla,  sixteen  grist-mills,  forty-nine  saw  mills,  four  tan 
neries,  two  distillcrii-*,  one  punting  office,  one  weekly- 
newspaper     Pop.  7KM. 

CLBARrtKLD.  t  ,  Butler  co.,  Pa  ,6  m.  B.E.  Butler.  Drained 
by  branches  of  Buffalo,  and  Coneqnencsslng  creeks.  It 
has  salt  springs  on  Its  E.  boundary.  It  contains  two  grist 
mills,  tw  o  saw  mills,  nine  schools,  252  scholars.    Pop.  1113 

CLBAKHBLn,  p.  v„  capital  of  Clearfield  co ,  Pa.,  136  in. 
N.W.  ilarruburg.  218  VV.  Situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
W.  branch  of  Husquehannah  river.  It  contains  a  court- 
house. Jail,  county  offices,  n  handsome  academy  of  brick,  a 
Catholic  chapel,  various  mechanic  shops,  about  thirty 
dwellings,  ami  200  Inhabitant*.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Indian  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  gentle  hills, 
which  give  It  a  romantic  appearance. 

Clbarfibld,  t.  Cambria  co..  Pa.  Drained  by  head  wa- 
ters of  the  W.  branch  of  Husquehannah  river.  It  has  two 
saw  mills,  three  schools,  90  scholars.    Pop.  300. 

CLEAR  SPRING,  t,  l-ogrange  co.,  Ia.  It  contains  one 
griM-mill.  three  schools.  56  scholars.    Pop,  996. 

CLERMONT,  p.  i..  Columbia  eo„  N.  Y.,  13  m.  B.  Hod- 
son.  41  m  H.  Albany.  329  W  Bounded  VV.  by  Hudson 
river.  N.E.  by  Ancram,  or  RoclilT  Jansen's  creek.  The 
lands  are  held  nn  lease,  having  belonged  to  Livingston's 
manor.  The  village  Is  pleasantly  situated  mi  the  road  from 
New  Yoik  to  Albany,  and  contains  a  church,  an  academy, 
one  store,  twenty-five  dwellings,  some  of  them  neat  and 
handsome:  and  about  150  Inhabitants.  The  L  contains 
■i      inn  .  one  flouring  null,  one  saw  mill,  one  academy.  2? 

•  indents,  five  schools,  936  scholars    Pop.  1931. 

t't.sttMusT.  county,  O.   Situated  in  the  H.W.  part  of  the 

•  '.ite,  and  contain*  450  sq  m.  Hounded  8.  and  S.W. 
bt  Ohio  river,  W.  by  Little  Miami  river.  Drained  by  the 
1'.  fork  of  Little  Miami  river,  nnd  Its  branches.  It  con- 
tained in  IrHU.  I3.190neat cattle, 27. 127 sheep.  35,556 swine; 


and  produced  291,268  bushels  of  wheat,  5448  of  rye, 
<r,<i  „:  ,  ,,i  Imlian  corn,  221  of  oats,  32  I.T.I  ol  potatoes, 
68.050  pounds  of  tobacco,  3305  of  sugar.  It  had  »Uty -three- 
stores,  capital  $103,300,  three  lumber-yards,  capital  91428, 
one  woollen-factor}',  seven  flouring  mills,  seventeen  grist 
mills,  twenty-nine  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  twelve  tanneries, 
five  distilleries,  two  prinUng-oftVces,  two  weekly  newspa 
pert,  two  academies,  78  students,  sixty-six  schools,  3289 
scholars.    Pop.  33,106.    Capital,  Koto  via 

CLERMONT- DE- LODE V E  ($tt  Lodbvb.)  There  are 
many  other  small  towns  In  France  named  Clermont,  but 
none  of  any  importance. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND  (an.  AugutUnewttim),  a  city 
of  France,  dep  Puy-de-Dome.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Aider,  H2  m.  W.  Lyons,  and  908  m.  S.  by  E. 
Paris.  Lai.  45°  46*  44"  N.,  long.  3°  5'  17'  E.  Pop.  (1836,. 
suburbs  Included,  32,427.  It  Is  finely  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, surrounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  nf  which  the  Puy-de-Dome  hi  the  culminating 
point,  and  overlooking  on  the  N.  and  E  the  picturesque  and 
rich  plain  of  the  Llmagne.  The  city  Itself  Is  about  1 1  m.  in 
circuit,  being  separated  by  a  boulevard,  paniallv  planted 
with  trees,  from  several  considerable  suburbs.  Though  It 
has  ancne  fine  structures,  it  is  In  general  badly  laid  out; 
streets  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty  ;  houses  lofty,  mostly  old, 
and  gloomy  looking  from  being  built  of  the  lava  found  In 
the  neighbourhood,  with  which  also  the  streets  are  paved. 
The  more  modern  buildings,  however,  which  arc  rapidly 
increasing  In  Clermont  and  its  suburbs,  have  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  agreeable  aspect.  It  has  several  squares  orna- 
mented with  handsome  fountains,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
supplied  with  good  water,  conveyed  to  It  by  subterranean 
conduits  from  Rural,  a  league  distant.  The  principal  edi- 
fice is  the  cathedral,  a  work  of  the  13th  century,  and  the 
third,  according  to  Hugo,  which  haa  been  constructed  in  this 
city.  Externally  It  baa  nothing  to  recommend  It,  being  un- 
finished, and  rmwded  among  a  number  of  mean  buildings; 
but  its  interior  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest  existing  speci- 
men* of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  built  of  Volvic  lava,  a 
material  well  In  keeping  with  its  style,  and  ha*  a  choir, 
chapels,  Ice.  of  great  beauty,  a  number  of  handsome  col- 
umns supporting  a  lofty  nave  and  aisles,  and  much  elegant 
carving  and  stained  glass.  Of  the  five  lowers  It  possessed 
before  the  Revolution,  only  one  remains.  Of  the  other 
churches,  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  built  In  853,  Is  the 
moat  ancient,  and  is  elaborately  ornamented  externally  with 
mosaic  work,  bas-reliefs.  Ate.  The  corn  and  linen  halls,  the 
ancient  college,  town-hall,  cavalry  barracks,  Hotrl-IHtm, 
and  another  hospital,  the  Prefecture,  a  public  library  with 
16,000  vol*.,  founded  by  MaasUlon,  and  the  theatre,  are  the 
other  principal  public  buildings.  It  has  also  a  botanic  gar- 
den museums  of  nntnral  history  and  anti'jiiitn  t.  and  a 
cabinet  of  mineralogy,  particularly  rich  in  specimens  uf  the 
volcanic  products  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  Is  the  seal  of 
.  ln-ho|>m  which  Um  to  l««<l  "I  Mas«ilb>n  lor  one  ..|  in 
incumbents,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce ;  and  haa  a  royal  college  of  the  third  clam  with  about 
350  pupils,  a  primary  »ch<»>l,  an  academy  nf  sciences  and 
belles  letters,  ate.  Trade  considerable  ;  ll  being  the  rntrepu 
for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  dep*.,  consisting  of  hemp, 
flax,  corn,  wine*,  cheese,  leather,  and  linen  fabric*,  and  far 
a  part  of  the  merchandise  of  Provence  and  Langnedoe  in- 
Itnded  l"f  I'nris  beside:,  bring  on  tin  grint  line  of  coiruiituil 
cation  between  Bordeaux  ana  Lyons.  Four  Urge  fairs  are 
held  annually.  Manufacturca  noi  very  Important;  the 
chief  are  those  of  silk  stockings,  druggets,  tinted  paper, 
coarse  woollens,  linen,  cutlery,  porrelnln.  cotton  yarn,  twine, 
sweetmeats,  preserved  fruits,  and  chemical  prodnet*.  There 
Is  also  a  saltpetre  n  finery.  In  and  round  Clermont  there 
ore  numerous  warm  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solution 
carbonates  nf  lime,  magnesia,  kx..  and  which,  nn  cooling, 
deposit  very  extensive  sediments.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  t*  In  the  suburb  of  St.  Allyre.  where  a  streamlet  hav- 
ing raised  its  bed  to  a  considerable  height  by  menna  of  suc- 
cessive deposits,  and  subsequently  formed  a  cascade  over  an- 
other streamlet  Into  which  It  had  previously  run.  has  effect- 
ed the  formation  of  a  natural  bridge  over  the  latter,  31  ft.  In 
length,  by  16  ft,  high.  The  little  town  of  Mont  ferrand. 
formerly  containing  the  stronghold  of  the  count*  of  Au- 
vergne,  la  now  one  of  ihe  suburbs  of  Clermont,  with  which 
It  Is  connected  by  a  fine  avenue  nf  willow  and  walnut  trees. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  this  city  was  named 
.Vrmcrut,  and  wa*  the  cap  of  the  Arverlnl :  Augustas  em- 
bellished It,  nnd  gave  it  his  name.  In  the  3d  century  It  was 
creeled  Into  a  bishopric.  It  wa*  several  tunes  demolished 
in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  especially  by  PeiHn  le  Bref 
The  counts  of  Clermont  and  Auvergne  afterward  pomeaaasj 
IL  ll  was  here  that  the  celebrated  council,  which  bear*  its 
name,  wa*  held  In  1093,  when  the  first  crusade  was  resolved 
nn.  Philip  Augustus  united  this  city  to  his  dominions  in 
1213.  Clermont  haa  been  the  birth-place  of  many  Illustrious 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified,  Gregory  of  Tours , 
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Pascal,  bom  here  on  the  10th  June,  1633;  Thomas,  Cham  | 
fun,  Delille  the  poet,  and  Cencnl  Isfssili,  la  honour  of 
whom  an  obelisk  h*s  been  erected  In  one  of  the  squares. 
(Hugo.  ait.  P*f-He-Dimt;  tYencA  UfUial  Ml  ;  /'id. 
Otvgrapkiqut,  *•«.) 

i'LKVKI..VMi,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Bradley  co,  Tenn..  ISO 
m.B.E.  Nashville,  581  VV.  It  contains  a  court  home,  forty 
dwelling*,  and  about  950  inhabitant*. 

i'uiii  i\n,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Cuya- 
hoga co..  O.  Situated  in  41°  31'  N.  laL,  and  81°  46'  VV. 
long.,  or  4°  44'  36"  VV.  long,  from  Washington  ;  130  m.  N.W. 
Pittsburg.  54  ni.  W.N.W.  Warren.  140  in.  N.N.E.  Col  am 
bus,  31)0  ru.  by  water  from  Buitalo,  130  m.  from  Detroit, 
320  W.  TtM  population  in  the  winter  of  1796-7  consisted 
of  a  single  family.  In  1794),  though  several  families  had  re 
mo\cd  there,  but  one  family  remained.  In  1825  the  popu- 
lation was  about  500;  In  1*30,  1000;  in  1834.  4300;  in  1840. 
6071.  Of  these  70  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  392  in  com- 
merce, 543  In  manufactures  and  trades,  15  in  iiavlgatlng  the 
ocean,  113  d«L,  lakes,  canals,  and  riven,  tvi  in  the  learned 
professions. 

A  small  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  where 
the  land  is  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake; 
but  it  rise*  by  a  steep  ascent  to  a  level,  gravelly  plain,  ele- 
vated about  HO  feet  above  the  lake,  on  which  the  city  Is 
chiefly  bnilL  This  elevation  is  continued  to  lite  shore  of 
lake  Erie,  the  bank  of  which  commands  a  tine  water-pros- 
pect, bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  The  location  is  dry  and 
Leal  thy.  and  the  view  of  the  meandering*  of  the  Cuynho 
ga  r*  and  of  the  shipping  and  steam-bouts  In  the  port,  and 
leaving  and  entering  the  harbour,  and  the  numerous  ves- 
sels under  Mill  on  the  lake,  a  fiord  a  prospect  various  and 
beautiful.  Tho  prospect  of  the  lake  has  all  the  majesty 
of  an  ocean  view. 

Excepting  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  place  is  laid 
out  with  great  regularity  and  beauty.  The  street*  cmws 
each  other  nt  right  angle*,  and  have  an  ample  width.  Mam 
street  Is  190  feet  wide,  and  the  other  streets  are  generally 
80  feet  wide,  which  gives  their  intersection  most  of  the  ail- 
vantages  of  public  squares.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  i* 
a  public  square,  consisting  of  10  acres,  which  is  divided 
Into  4  equal  parts  by  3  Intersecting  streets.  This  square  is 
neatly  enclosed,  and  finely  shaded  with  trees,  and  on  it 
front  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  the  court  house, 
which  are  handsome  buildings.  The  city  is  generally  well 
built ;  runny  of  the  houses  are  neat,  and  some  of  them  ele- 
gant. The  Presbyterian  church  is  a  large  and  neat  edifice 
of  stone  ;  the  Baptist  and  several  of  the  Methodist  church- 
es ore  neatly  built  of  bnck;  the  Episcopal  church  is  a 
handsome  edince  of  wood  ;  and  the  Congregational  church 
b  a  spacious  building  of  wood.  There  are  several  large 
nubile  houses,  and  one  of  them,  the  American,  would  do 
honour  to  any  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Many 
of  the  stores  are  built  of  brick,  but  most  of  the  dwellings 
nre  of  wood,  neatly  painted  while. 

Cleveland  is  finely  situated  for  commerce.  Lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Michigan  give  it  n  ready  access  to  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country' ;  the  Erie  canal  connects  it  easily  with 
New  - York,  and  the  Intermediate  places  on  the  canal  and 
Hudson  r. ;  the  Obk>  canal,  passing  through  the  entire  cen- 
tral part  of  Ohio,  connects  It  with  Ohio  r. ;  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  cannl,  which  Joins  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron, 
connects  it  with  Pittsburg,  and  opens  a  southern  passage  to 
the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  Wetland  canal  gives  It  access  to 
the  Canada  market.  No  place  In  Ohio,  probably,  equals 
Cleveland  In  natural  advantages ;  It  will  always  be  the  em- 
porium of  northern  Ohio,  ana  the  existing  facilities  give  It 
access  to  a  gieater  extent  of  country  for  trade  than,  per 
hap*,  any  other  city  of  the  west.  These  advantages  have 
not  been  unimproved.  In  1833  there  were  but  26  salt-ves- 
sel* and  one  steamer  belonging  to  the  port  of  Cleveland ;  In 
1843  there  were  75  salt  vessels  and  5  steamers.  The  export* 
to  Canada  in  1 833  amounted  to  little  or  nothing ;  in  1843  they 
amountid  to  91.016,1170.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  In  1843 
was  8071,  exclusive  of  steam- boats.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels that  arrived  In  1843  was  1418;  of  steamboats  1050;  to- 
tal. 2468.  The  number  of  vessels  which  departed  was 
1413;  of  steam  boats,  1050;  total,  3463.  Vessels  entered 
from  Canada,  356  ;  do,  cleared  for  do..  363.  Of  the  Imports 
In  1843,  In  vessels  other  than  steamers,  there  were  49,740 
packages,  and  700  tuns  of  merchandise ;  H9.067  barrels  of 
•alt ;  6373  do.  of  fish  ;  3,393,390  feet  of  lumber ;  4381  thou- 
sand shingles ;  677  cords  of  shingle  bolts  ;  1440  burr  blocks ; 
1741  harre|«,  mid  M.I  tons  of  g>p»um;  SH  cords  of  Iiuk- 
stnne ;  5370  bushels  of  corn ;  395  boxes  of  clocks ;  1786 
barrels  of  flour;  4000  hoop  poles;  9715  hides;  1609  cedar 
posts ;  419  barrels  of  wutrr  lime ;  145  Ions  of  pig  Iron ;  85 
coaches  ;  133  tons  of  marble. 

Of  the  exports  by  vessels  and  steamers,  them  were 
1.276.253  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  91.116,730;  508,577 
barrels  of  flour.  $2,234,534 ;  60.703  barrets  of  pork.  9331.364  ; 
•02.390  bushels  of  com,  $67,413 ;  1965  of  onto,  14912  ;  7868 


barrels  of  wniskcv,  $39.340 ;  15352  do.  of  salt,  917.654  ; 
14.640  kegs  of  lard,  $43,920  ;  17.317  do.  of  butter,  $05,583  ; 
3015  barrels  of  seeds,  913,660 ;  3437  casks  of  ashes,  $48.740 ; 
3052  barrels  of  beef,  $13,734  ;  603  do.  of  beans,  $1505  ; 
11.509  casks  of  cheese.  $101,308  |  1735  hogsheads  of  tobac- 
co. 986.750  J  533 ,534  pounds  of  bacon,  91H.673 1  79.100  bush- 
els of  coal,  $7119;  706  tons  of  grindstones,  97065;  1707 
Arnjseuft  of  staves,  900.484 1  1531  sacks  of  wool.  949.437  ; 
1158  do.  of  leather*,  917.370;  6034  bides,  915.000  ;  5038 
kegs  of  nails.  $35,140  ;  1945  urns  of  Iron,  9I1M.500;  18U.0UU 
feet  of  black- walnut  Ininber.  91800;  2137  dox.  brooms, 
92137  ;  1133  rolls  of  leather.  933.600  |  1533  pounds  of  tal 
low,  $30.600 ;  87  urns  of  hollow  ware,  94350 ;  H430  box. 
of  glass.  916,873;  1993  barrels  of  apples.  91003 ;  481  do.  i  t 
linseed  oil  and  bird.  914.430  ;  33  w  agons,  97 74 ;  141  plough-. 
9705 ;  1093  laurels  of  fish.  95465  ;  3986  nieces  of  casting*. 
21348  packages  of  merchandise  and  furniture,  and  373  1 01. 
of  do.;  the  whole  estimated  at  91.174,708.  Total  amnuu 
of  exports  in  1842  95X»1, 898.  Of  91.016.976  ot  this  amount, 
which  went  to  Canada,  them  were  380,684  bushel*  of 
w  heat,  9319.177  ;  94.248  barrels  of  flour.  9383.739  ;  44,750 
barrel*  of  pork,  9360,049  ;  59,670  bushels  of  corn.  91933 
1348  bnrrebi  of  beef.  98667;  178  do.  of  lard.  $1656;  3020 
tons  of  coal.  $5916;  107  barrels  of  tallow.  $14*0;  73,11*. 
pound*  of  ham*.  $3635;  92  thousands  of  staves.  $3355 ;  191 
tons  of  grindstones,  93077  ;  33,163  pounds  of  cheese.  91015 
1  steam  engine.  91400  ;  71  packages  of  inerchruidtse.  9*3I«. 
and  various  other  articles  to  complete  the  above  amount 
The  Camilla  trade  constitutes  an  important  portion  of  the 
exports  of  rteveland ;  and  for  this  trade  they  possess  ad- 
vantages over  every  other  place.  Cleveland  at  the  great 
mart  of  the  greatest  grain  growing  state  in  the  Cniofi,  w  here 
this  trade  chiefly  centres. 

There  were  in  1840  twenty-one  foreign  commission  nous 
es,  with  a  capital  of  958,000;  sixty-six  retail  stores,  capital. 
9139,700;  three  lumber  yards,  capital,  93000;  one  furnace; 
machinery  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  93000;  one 
flouring-mill  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  9135,000 ;  two 
distilleries,  one  brewery,  five  printing-offices,  three  binder 
ies.  one  daily,  and  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  |ieriod 
teal,  employed  a  capital  of  $9700.   The  total  capiul  In 
manufactures  was  $138,632.   The  only  water  power  ai 
Cleveland  t*  derived  from  the  surplus  water  of  the  Ohio 
canal.    By  raising  the  bank*  of  the  cnnal  at  its  lower  end 
to  an  Increased  height  of  six  feet,  a  pood  is  created  a  mile 
and  a  half  long ;  and  as  the  supply'  of  water  from  the  Cu> 
ahoga  r.  is  abundant,  a  considerable  water-power  is  thus 
crealed.    A  large  stone  flouring- mill  and  some  other  work* 
are  supplied  from  this  source.  There  Is  no  other  water 
power  which  can  be  made  available  at  Cleveland,  and  its 
manufactures, excepting  those  which  are  handicraft  or  mov 
ed  by  steam,  cannot  be  expected  to  become  very  exwnstve. 

Cleveland  had.  In  1840,  five  academics  or  grammar  school, 
with  148  students,  and  fifteen  school*  with  1089  scholars. 
Besides  numerous  and  respectable  private  school*  there  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  public  free-schools,  with  four  large 
•chord  edifices,  which  accommodate  about  700  scholar*, 
and  are  sustained  at  an  expense  of  94000  annually.  The 
Cleveland  Lyceum  is  a  respectable  literary  association 
which  holds  discussions  and  sustains  lectures  in  the  winter 
season.  There  Is  also  a  rending-mora  well  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Cleveland  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  and  seven  church 
es,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Epls 
copal, one  Congregational,  and  a  Bethel  chapel  for  boutmen 
and  sailors.  There  wen  recently  two  banks,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  9800.000 ,  but  they  have  gone  into  liquidation,  and 
the  business  of  exchanges  Is  conducted  by  private  hankers. 
There  is  an  Insurance  company,  with  a  capital  of  9500.000. 
There  are  also  several  foreign  insurance  companies,  which 
have  agencies  in  this  place. 

The  harbour  of  Cleveland  i*  one  of  the  best  on  lake  Erie, 
spacious  and  safe,  and  sufficiently  easy  of  access.  It  Is 
formed  by  the  month  of  Cuyahoga  r_  which  has  a  depth, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  for  the  largest  vessel*  w  hich 
navigate  the  lake.  It  Is  well  supplied  with  commodious 
wharves  and  •parlous  store  houses.  The  Called  Slate* 
government  have  greatly  improved  this  harbour  by  extend- 
ing two  pier*,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  1300  feel 
Into  the  lake,  which  are  300  feel  apart,  and  faced  with  sub- 
stantial stone  masonry.  The  sand  is  thus  prevented  from 
forming  a  bar  at  tho  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a  light 
house  on  the  high  bank  on  the  shore  of  lake  Erie,  and  a 
light  leas  elevated,  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  piers,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Cleveland  was  incorporated  as  a  city  In  1836.  The  mu 
niclpal  authority  consists  of  a  mayor,  three  aldermen,  one 
from  each  of  the  three  wards  into  which  the  city  is  dlvl 
ded,  and  nine  rouneiunen.  three  from  each  ward.  There 
la  a  city  clerk,  a  marshal,  a  treasurer,  and  an  attorney,  a 
printer  of  the  corporation,  a  street  commissioner,  fee.  There 
are  three  fire-engine  companies,  one  hose  company,  and 
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Ohio  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  will  ultimate- 
ly constitute,  at  it  does  virtually  now,  one  place  with 
Cleveland,  though  it  to  under  a  distinct  Incorporation.  The 
want  of  an  easy  aad  convenient  communication  acron  the 
r.  contribute!  to  keep  them  separate,  and  renders  them 
somewhat  distinct  in  their  interests.  A  good  draw-bridge 
would  remove  this  impediment.   (See  Onto  City.) 

Cleveland  owes  its  prosperity  and  many  of  its  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  Erie  and  the  Ohio  canals.  But  for  these 
great  public  works  it  could  never  have  risen  to  Its  present 
importance.  Its  advantages  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  Wetland  canal  in  Canada,  connecting  lake  Krie  with 
lake  Ontario.  This  Is  evident  from  the  great  client  of  its 
trade  to  Canada.  With  these  means  of  access  by  fans  I* 
to  the  8.  and  E.  the  great  lakes  become  available  for  an 
Immense  extension  of  in  trade,  which  will  unfold  their 
importance  to  Cleveland,  with  the  advancing  settlement  of 
the  countries  on  their  borders. 

Cleveland  derives  its  name  from  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland, 
of  Canterbury,  In  Connecticut  the  first  agent  of  the  Con- 
necticut land  company,  who  directed  the  surveying  party 
commenced  the  survey  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
la  1796  he  caused  the  survey  of  Cleveland  to  be 
e,  and  ran  out  its  streets  before  there  was  a  single  white 
Inhabitant  in  that  part  of  the  N.W.  Territory  ;  and  Its  reg- 
ular plan,  and  its  beautifully-broad  ft  reels,  are  an  enduring 
monument  of  his  judgment  and  his  forecast.  The  Indian 
title  to  the  country  on  the  !•'..  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  r.  had 
been  extinguished  two  years  before.  But  the  Indian  title 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  r.  was  not  extinguished  until  July 
4th.  1805.  June  3d.  it-mi.  David  Eldredge  was  the  first  per 
son  interred  la  the  burying  -ground  at  Cleveland.  He  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  a  horse  across  Grand  r., 
near  its  mouth.  In  the  summer  of  1798  Mr.  Kingsbury  ar 
rived  at  Cli-velnnd.  from  Connenut  Before  leaving  Conne- 
nut his  wife  rave  birth  to  the  first  white  child  born  on  the 
Connecticut  Reserve.  The  child  died  shortly  before  their 
leaving  Connenut  In  ihe  summer  of  1797  the  first  marriage 
was  performed  at  Cleveland  between  a  young  man  from 
Presque  Isle  (now  Erie.  Pa.)  and  a  young  woman  who 
came  with  a  family  of  emigrants  from  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New- York.  Tlie  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Hart,  Ihe  agent  of  the  second  surveying  party,  and  an 
authorized  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  the  first  mar- 
riage performed  on  the  Reserve  according  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations.  The  married  couple  shortly  after  re- 
turned to  Presque  Isle.  In  1799,  of  several  emigrants  that 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  r.,  the  family  of  Lo- 
renzo Carter  was  the  only  one  then  remaining.  These 
to  show  how  recently  Cleveland,  with  the 
country,  has  sprung  up  from  the  wilderness, 
the  village  of  Cleveland  contained  ten  or  twelve 
*,  probably  mostly  log  cabins,  and  the  whole  town 
t  300  Inhabitants.  December  93d,  IBM.  Cleveland  was 
Incorporated  as  a  villsge,  and  In  April.  1836,  It  was  charter- 
ed as  a  city.  Could  the  little  company  of  settlers  In  1802, 
amid  the  privations  of  their  lug  cabin*,  and  the  hardships 
of  the  wilderness,  have  been  told  that,  in  forty  years  from 
that  time,  the  exports  of  the  place  would  amount  to  nearly 
alz  millions  of  dollars  annually,  II  would  have  required  n 
strung  faith  to  believe  It.  The  great  advantage*  of  Cleve- 
land secure  to  it  an  onward  march. 

The  facilities  of  communication  have  entirely  changed  the 
relations  of  the  east  and  the  west.  The  wife  of  a  wealthy 
former  a  little  bock  of  Cleveland  stated,  thnt  when  they  re- 
moved from  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  they  were 
seven  weeks  upon  the  road.  About  the  same  time  thnt  the 
above  statement  was  made,  n  gentleman  arrived  In  Cleve- 
land In  three  days  and  a  half  from  Hartford.  Ct.  Before  the 
present  facilities  of  communication  existed,  a  residence  in 
this  part  of  Ohio  was  as  forbidding  as  it  is  now  inviting. 

Cleveland,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  In  the  8.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  530  sq.  m.  Brood  river  rrrmsrs  its 
8.W.  corner,  by  branches  of  which  It  is  drained.  Formed 
since  the  census  of  1840.   Capital.  Shelby. 

CLE  V  KS.  an  ancient  town  of  the  Prussian  states.  Rhine 
prov.,  formerly  the  cap.  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  now  of  a 
elre.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  (whence  Its  name)  of  sortie 
hills,  nearly  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  prov..  about  2j 
m.  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  It  united  by  a  cnnal. 
Pop.  7700.  It  is  neatly  built  In  the  Dutch  style,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walla,  bat  it  is  not  a  plsee  of  any  strength.  It 
has  a  gymnasium  or  college,  a  handsome  town-bouse,  with 
Iron  foundries  and  manufactures  of  flannel,  cotton,  fcc. 

Clevis,  p.  v.,  Miami  t-  Hamilton  eo..  O..  188  m  8.8. W. 
Columbus,  504  W.  Shunted  on  the  Great  Miami  river, 
half  a  mile  from  the  Ohio,  at  North  Bend,  though  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miami.  It  contains  two 
ttore«.  twenty-five  dwellings,  and  about  150  inhabitants. 
CLI FPORD,  u  Susquehannah  co„  Pa.   Drained  by  Lack- 
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nd  by  Elkwood,  bra 
cr.   Upper  Crystal  take  lies  on  its  8.  I 
sick  mountain  on  Its  E.  boundary.  It 
two  grift-mills,  four  snw-tullls,  one  distillery,  eight 
280  scholars.    Pop.  1068. 

CLIFTON,  p.  v.,  Miami  t..  Green  co.,  O,  59  m.  W.8.W. 
Columbus,  455  W.  Situated  at  the  falls  of  Little  Miami 
river,  on  the  line  between  Green  and  Clark  counties.  It 
contains  two  churches,  five  stores,  one  cotton- factory,  one 
(louring  mill,  two  saw  mills,  seventy  dwellings,  and  about 
350  Inhabitants.  At  the  falls,  the  river  enters  a  chasm 
from  30  to  70  feet  deep,  and  from  20  to  50  wide,  over  which 
ihe  cot  ton -factory,  which  1s  79  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and 
three  stories  high,  to  built.  The  water-power  is  here  exten- 
sive. 

CLIFTON  PARK,  p.  I.,  Saratoga  co„  N.  Y..  17  m.  N.  by 
W.  Albany.  387  W.  Bounded  8.  by  Mohawk  river.  Draln- 

efght  stored  two  fulling  mills,  two  wooVlen"focuUes"^ns 
grist-mill,  four  saw  mills,  thirteen  schools,  419  scholars. 

Pop.  2719. 

CLIFTY,  t.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ia.   It  has  three  schools, 
139  scholars.    Pop.  10S3. 
CLINCH,  river,  Va.  and  Tennn  risea  in  Va.,  and,  flow- 
I  Ing  900  m.,  unites  with  Tennessee  river  at  Kingston.   It  Is 
I  150  yards  wide  st  Its  mouth,  and  to  navigable  for  boots 
through  the  greater  part  of  Its  course. 

Clinch,  t..  Van  Burea  eo.,  Mich.    Drained  by 
branches  of  Papaw  river.   It  has  one  saw-mills,  4  i  " 
'  00  scholars.    Pop.  250. 

CLINTON,  county.  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part 
state,  and  contains  932  sq.  m.    Bounded  E.  by  lake  ( 
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plain,  nnd  N.  by  Lower  Canada.  Organized  In  1788. 
ore  of  a  superior  quality,  abounds  In  the  8.W.  part  of  ths 
co.  Watered  by  Chaxey,  Saronar,  and  Great  and  Little 
Au  Snble  rivers,  which  aflbrd  abundant  water-power.  It 
contained  In  1840,  21.013  neat  cattle,  55,555  sheep,  17,795 
swine:  nnd  produced  75,239  bushels  of  wheat,  31,972  of 
rye,  81,431  of  Indian  corn,  30.429  of  buckwheat  13.989  of 
barley,  M5.226  of  oats,  484.325  of  potatoes,  1434  pounds  of 
I  hops,  184,934  of  sugar.  It  hod  117  stores,  six  furnaces, 
twenty-one  bloomeries.  forges,  fcc.,  eight  fulling-mills,  sev- 
en wool  I  en -far  lories,  two  cotton  factories  with  1900  spin- 
dles, one  (touring-mill,  seventeen  grist-mills,  168  snw-tnitls, 
twenty-one  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  glass-factory,  one 
potter)',  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
academies,  151  students,  103  schools,  2957  scholars.  Pop. 
2H.I57.    Capital,  Pluttsburg. 

Clinton,  county.  Pa.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  ths 
state,  and  contains  840  sq.  m.  Wniered  by  the  W.  branch 
of  Susquehannah  river  and  it*  tributaries.  It  contained 
in  1840,  5867  neat  catUe,  6806  sheep.  9316  swine :  and 
produced  150,354  bushels  of  wheat,  44.975  of  ry  e.  66,559 
of  Indian  corn.  11.603  of  buckwheat  76,468  of  oats,  60,446 
of  potatoes,  400,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  It  hod 
twenty-one  stares,  two  furnaces,  four  forges,  six  flouring- 
mills,  five  grist-mills,  twenty -eight  saw-mills,  six  tanneries, 
one  distiller)',  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  two  week- 
ly newspapers  one  academy,  25  students,  seven  schools.  286 
scholars.    Top  8323.   Capital,  Lock  Haven. 

Cliston.  county.  Ky.  Situated  In  the  8.  port  of  ths 
•  late,  ami  contains  200  sq.  in.  Drained  by  branches  of 
< 'nmherland  river,  which  touches  its  N.W.  corner.  It  con- 
tained In  1840.  3902  neot  cattle.  4938  sheep,  17,637  swine; 
and  produced  11.93*  bushels  of  wheat  893  of  ry  e,  158.177 
of  Indian  corn,  41,089  of  oats,  7373  of  potatoes,  84."39 
pounds  of  tobacco,  7928  of  cotton,  4009  of  sugar.  It  hod 
five  stores,  eleven  grist  mills, eleven  snw  mills,  one  oil  mill, 
twenty  four  distilleries,  one  academy,  twen- 


ty-five students,  two  schools,  49  scholars.  Pop.:  whites, 
3674;  slaves,  188;  free  coloured,  l|  total,  3863.  Capital, 
Albany. 

Clinton,  county.  O.  Situated  In  the  8.W.  port  of  ths 
state,  and  crntnins  400  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of  Ut- 
ile Miami  river,  which  nflbrd  water-power.  Its  beat  land 
yields  from  (i0  to  100  bushels  of  corn,  and  three  Ions  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  It  contained  in  1840,  17,734  neat  cattle, 
33.096  sheep.  43,906  swine  ;  and  produced  213,796  bushels 
of  wheat.  2966  of  ry  e.  824.449  of  Indian  corn,  1101  of  buck- 
wheat 193.349  of  ml*,  99.285  of  potatoes.  112,671  pounds 
of  sugar.  Il  had  forty-six  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  fbttr 
woollen-fnclnries,  seven  flouring -mi  I  Is.  nineteen  grist  mills, 
twenty-five  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills,  thirteen  tanneries,  two 
printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  ninety-two  schools, 
6188  scholars.   Pop.  15.719.   Capital,  Wllminalon. 

Clinton,  county.  Mich.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Maple  and 
I>ioklng  Glass  rivers,  and  their  branches.  It  contained  In 
1840.  1691  neat  cattle,  994  sheep.  2560  swine  ;  and  produ- 
ced 18.632  bushels  of  wheat  15.296  of  Indian  corn,  11.310 
of  oats,  17,033  of  potatoes,  97,666  pounds  of  sugar.  Pop. 
1614. 
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Cunton,  county,  la.  Situated  a  little  N.W.  of  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  contains  433  sq.  in.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Wildcat  and  Sugar  creeks.  It  contained  in  1840,  6943 
neat  cattle,  MOO  sheep.  93,693  swine  ;  and  produced  54,981 
bushel*  of  wheat.  1751  of  rye,  415,500  of  Indian  corn, 
-3,905  of  oat*,  17.220  of  potatoes,  110390  of  sugar.  It  had 
nine  stores,  capital,  916,300,  one  woollen-factory,  two  flour- 
Ing-mills.  one  gr»Mmll,  six  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one 
school.  45  scholars.    Pop.  7506.    Capital,  Frankfort. 

ClixToif,  county,  111.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  480  sq.  in.  Drained  by  Kasknskia  river  aad 
its  branches.  Sugar.  Shoal.  Slinking,  and  Crooked  creeks. 
It  contained  in  1840.  6140  neat  cattle,  3074  sheep,  14,223 
swine  ;  and  produced  21,367  bushels  of  wheat,  141,405  of 
Indian  corn,  36.107  of  oats,  338ft  of  potatoes.  It  had  seven 
stores,  one  fulling-mill,  seven  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills, 
eleven  schools,  315  scholars.    Pop.  3716*. 

Cunton,  county.  Mo.  Situated  in  the  N.U  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  435  sq.  m.  Two  thirds  of  its  surface  is 
prairie.  Drained  by  branches  of  Little  Platte  river.  It  con- 
tained in  1*40,  3108  neat  cattle,  3337  sheen.  10.303  swine; 
and  produced  3460  bushels  of  wheat,  136,043  of  Indian 
corn,  14.489  of  oats,  7300  of  poutoes,  6333  |>oiinds  of  tobac- 
co. It  had  seven  stores,  seven  grist-mills,  live  saw-mills, 
six  distilleries,  five  schools,  138  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles, 
3.VJU  ;  stoves,  191 ;  free  coloured,  3 :  total,  3734.  Capital, 
PUtUburg. 

Cunton,  county,  Iowa.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
territory,  and  contains  1013  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.  by  Wabes- 
lpinira  river,  and  E.  and  S.E.  by  Mississippi  r.  It  contain- 
ed In  1840.  865  neat  cattle,  58  sheep,  3007  swine ;  and  pro- 
duced 5413  bushels  of  wheat,  18.515  of  Indian  corn,  3555  of 
oats;  17.574  of  potatoes.  It  had  three  stores,  capital.  91 1.350, 
two  grist-mills,  three  saw  mill*,  use  school,  15  scholars. 
Pop.  831.   Capital,  Camanche. 

Clinton,  p.  I,  Kennebec  co.  Me,  35  m.  N.N.E.  Augus 
ta,  630  HC  Bounded  W.  by  Kennebec  rtver.  Watered  by 
Sebanticook  r,  which  affords  water  power.  Incorporated  In 
1795.  It  contain*  nine  store*,  two  fulling -mill*,  two  grist- 
mills, thirteen  saw-mills,  and  1387  scholars  in  schools. 
Pop.  3818.  The  village,  containing  some  mills  and  man- 
ufactures. Is  on  Sebasticook  river. 

Cunton.  p.  t..  Middlesex  co,  Ct,  51  m.  8.  by  E  Hart 
ford.  335  Mr.  It  contains  seven  stores, one  fulling-mill,  three 
grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  six  schools,  337  scholars.  Pop. 
1339. 

Clinton,  t,  Dutchess  co,  N.  Y.,  10  m.  N.  Poughkeeprie, 
75  m.  S.  Albany.  Organized  In  1788,  It  contains  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Friends'  church,  four  stores,  two  full 
ing  nulls,  one  flouring  null,  four  grist  mills,  six  saw  mill*, 
four  schools,  139  scholar*.   Pop.  1830. 

Cunton.  p.  v.,  Kirkland  t,  Oneida  eo,  N.  Y,  99  in. 
W.N.W.  Albany.  0  m.  8.W.  UUca,  380  W.  Situated  on 
the  Chenango  canal,  and  on  both  side*  of  Urlsknny  creek. 
It  contains  four  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Universalis! ;  eight  store*,  an  acade- 
my, a  female  seminary,  several  manufacturing  establish 
menu,  100  dwellings,  and  about  800  Inhabitants.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Hamilton  college,  which  has  been  liberally  endow- 
ed. It  was  founded  la  1813,  ha*  a  president  and  six  profes- 
sor* or  other  tnstruclers.  464  alumni,  69  of  whom  have  been 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  has  01  students,  and  9000  vols.  In 
Its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wed- 
nesday in  August.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  elevated 
ground  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  and  consist  of 
three  stone  edifice*,  lour  stories  high,  containing  rooms  for 
student*,  and  a  chapel  with  a  spire,  which  is  an  elegant 
specimen  of  architecture,  and  a  president's  house.  At- 
tached to  the  buildings  are  forty-one  ncre*  of  ground.  The 
original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  ground  was  980.000.  A 
fund  of  950.000  waa  raised  by  subscription  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  two  professorship*  have 
been  endowed  by  individuals.  Clinton  also  contains  the 
Liberal  Institute,  a  chartered  seminary.  It  ha*  a  male  and 
a  female  department.  The  building  for  the  male  depart- 
ment is  of  none.  96  by  52  feet,  and  four  stories  high  above 
the  basement.  The  building  for  the  female  department  Is 
of  wood.  40  by  35  fceU  and  two  stories  high. 

Custom,  p.  v_  corner  of  I  .c  ban  on.  Bet  b  I  r  hem,  and  King 
wood  townships,  Hunterdon  co,  N.  J,  10  m.  N.E.  Fleming- 
ton.  Situated  on  the  S.  branch  of  Rarilan  river,  which 
affords  great  water-power.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian 
church,  three  or  four  stores,  two  large  grist-mills,  one  oil- 
mil,  consuming  8  or  10.000  bushel*  of  flaxseed  annually, 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  fifty  dwellings,  and 
about  300  Inhabitants.    It  Is  environed  by  hills. 

Clinton,  L,  Essex  en,  N.J.    It  has  four  stores,  two  grist- 
mill.*, three  schools.  137  scholar*.    Pop.  1976. 

Clinton,  t .  Wayne  Co..  Pa.   It  has  two  stores,  fire 
schools.  85  scholars.    Pop.  516. 

Clinton,  t..  Lycoming  co.,  Pa,  6  m.  S.E.  Willlorn>port. 
Bounded  N.E.  and  S.E.  by  the  W.  branch  of  8uaquenan- 
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nnh  river,  which  front*  on  the  township  for  twenty  miles, 
the  river  here  having  a  considerable  bend.  It  contains 
two  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  three  grist  mills,  nine  saw- 
mills, one  oil  mill,  two  distilleries,  seven  schools,  210  schol- 
ar*.   Pop.  1193. 

„  Cunton.  p.  r,  Tecurnaeh  t.  Lenawee  co,  Mich,  52  m. 
S.W.  Detroit,  516  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N. 
branch  of  Raisin  river,  which  here  affords  good  water-pow- 
er. It  contains  one  Episcopal  church,  beside*  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  societies;  eight  stores,  one  flouring  mill, 
one  saw-mill,  one  iron-foundry,  100  dwelling*,  and  nbom 
600  Inhabitants.  It  is  a  flourishing  village,  with  consider:! 
blc  business. 

Clinton,  p.  v,  capital  of  Hickman  co,  Ky,  398  m. 
WJJ.W.  Frankfort,  835  W.  It  contains  a  court  house. 
Jail,  several  stores,  and  about  thirty  dwellings  and  300  in- 
habitants. 

Clinton,  p.  v,  capital  of  Sampson  co,  N.  C,  94  m.  8.S.E. 
Raleigh.  334  W.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  Black  river.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  several  stores,  about  sixty- 
five  dwellings,  and  about  400  Inhabitants. 

Clinton,  p.  v,  capital  of  Jones  co,  Ga,  36  m.  Wr.  Mil- 
ledgcville.  671  W.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  an  acad- 
emy, a  Methodist  church,  and  about  600  Inhabitant*. 

Clinton,  p.  v.  Hinds  co.  Miss,  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Jack- 
son, 1030  W.  Situated  on  the  rail  road  from  Vicksburg  to 
Ilrandon.  It  contains  one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian 
church,  a  female  seminary,  several  store*,  and  about  400 
inhabitant*.  Mississippi  college,  founded  in  1830,1a  located 
here. 

Custom,  p.  r,  capital  of  Van  Burcn  co.  Ark,  90  m.  V 
Little  Rock.  1096  W.  Situated  four  miles  S.  of  Little  Red 
rtver.  It  contains  the  county  buildings  and  a  number  of 
dwellings. 

Clinton,  p.  v,  capital  of  Anderson  co,  Tcnn,  175  m. 
E.  Nashville.  514  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  aide  of  Clinch 
river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  and  a  number  of  stores 
and  dwellings. 

Clinton,  p.  t.  Vermilion  eo,  In,  83  m.  W.  Indinnopo- 
II*.  659  W.  It  contains  one  foreign  commission-house,  six 
stores,  one  furnace,  two  flouring-mllls,  two  grist  mill*,  four 
saw  mills,  one  distillery,  one  school.  30  scholars.  Pop.  1990. 
The  village  is  on  the  W.  side  of  Wabash  river,  and  con- 
tains three  stores  and  about  300  Inhabitant*. 

Clinton,  p.  v,  capital  of  Dewltt  co.  III,  64  m.  E.N.E. 
Springfield,  739  m.  W.  Situated  a  few  miles  W.  of  Salt 
creek,  a  branch  of  Sangamon  river,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, and  about  100  inhabitants. 

Cunton,  t,  Macomb  co,  Mich.  Bounded  E.  by  St. 
Clair  lake.  Watered  by  Clinton  nvcr  and  its  branches. 
It  contains  eleven  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mill*, 
eight  saw-mills,  one  glas*  factory,  two  printing-offices,  two 
weekly  nrw-»|«pers,  nine  schools,  v.".*'  Kholafa,    |W  1115. 

Cunton.  t.  Franklin  co,  O.  It  has  two  schools,  50 
scholars.    Pop.  0116. 

Cunton.  t,  Putnam  co,  la.  It  contains  two  store*,  two 
grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  one  distillery,  one  school,  35 
scholar*.   Pop.  1318. 

Clinton,  t,  Lucas  co,  O.  It  has  three  school*,  104 
scholars.   Pop.  353. 

Cunton.  t,  Jackson  co,  O.  It  has  one  school,  33  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  831.  , 

Clinton,  t,  Seneca  co,  O.  Watered  by  Sandusky  riv- 
er. It  contains  twelve  store*,  four  grist-mills,  six  saw- 
mills, two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  eight 
schools,  339  scholar*.  Pop.  9195.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Tiffin,  the  capital  of  the  county. 

Cunton,  t,  Shelby  co,  O.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Miami 
river.  It  contains  fourteen  store*,  three  flouring  mills,  two 
grUt  mills,  five  saw  mill*,  one  oil-mill,  two  tanneries,  one 
distillery,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one 
school,  34  scholars.  Pop.  783.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Sidney. 

Cunton,  L,  Wayne  co,  O.   Pop.  873. 

Cunton.  p.  L.  Knoi  co,  O.  It  has  five  schools,  910 
scholar*.    Pop.  990. 

CLINTON  VILLI',  p.  v..  Au  Sable  t,  Clinton  Co..  N.Y, 
153  m.  N.  Albany.  538  W.  Situated  on  Au  Sable  river,  10 
m.  W.  of  Port  Kent,  on  l.nk.  Champlain.  It  contains  two 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Methodist ;  eight 
stores,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  and  the  extensive  iron- 
works of  the  Peru  Don  Company,  containing  a  fumnce,  a 
forge  with  eighteen  fires,  a  rolling  mill,  a  chain-cable  man- 
ufactory, ice. ;  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of  9300,000. 
It  contains  100  dwelling*  and  about  750  Inhabitants.  Su 
perior  iron  ore  la  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

CLITHEROF,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  eo. 
Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  oa  ihe  BJbhl'-  1-J  m.  N.W. 
by  N.  London,  and  30  m.  S.E.  by  K.  I,anea*ter.  The  pari, 
bor.  embraces  the  following  ehapelne*  and  townships, 
which,  at  the  undermentioned  periods,  had  a  P°^of 
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ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  houses  nre  of  atone  ; 
the  streets  paved,  well  kept,  but  not  lighted,  and  plentiful- 
ly  supplied  with  water  from  spring*.  The  church,  rebuilt 
In  1898  at  an  expense  of  £8500,  [»  a  plain  building ;  the 
other  place*  of  worship  belong  to  the  Methodista.  Independ- 
ents, and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  churchyard  U  Uie  free 
grammar  school  endowed  by  Queen  Marv  In  1554.  The 
salary  of  the  head  master  la  £200  a  year. 'and  that  of  Ibe 
«econd  «•*•»■»•■•'  #M«n    f».-.  i  -         — •  ■ — • —  — j 


 „  £100.   The  gram  aw  acho.il  la  alao  used  as 

a  Sunday-school,  when  from  800  to  1000  children  are  In- 
structed on  the  Madras  system,  Clitheroe  is  a  bor.  by  pre- 
•oipiion.  und  has  returned  2  mem.  to  the  II.  of  Cam.  since 
I  Ellrnheth.  Under  an  order  of  the  II.  of  Com.,  in  1894. 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  In  the  burgesses  and  free- 
men, who  held  in  right  of  freehold  in  houses  or  land  with 
In  the  bor. :  out  burgesses,  holding  free  burgage  tenures  in 
the  bar.,  had  also  th<»  right  of  voting.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  number  of  burgage  tenures  was  198,  of 
which  not  more  than  a  half  were  occupied  by  burgesses, 
and  In  fact  It  was  a  mere  nomination  bor.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  It*  members:  and  the  electoral 
limits  were  at  the  same  time  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
the  various  chapclrics  and  townships  mentionrd  above. 
Registered  electors  In  1833,  306;  in  183H,  374.  Under  the 
new  municipal  corporation  act.  the  bor.  consists  of  one 
ward,  and  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  coun- 
cil .  All  the  municipal  affairs  are  transacted  in  the 
Moot-hall,  to  which  is  attached  a  prison  kept  by  the  town 
sergeant.  Several  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are 
extensively  carried  on  :  they  consist  principally  of  the 
weaving  of  calicoes  by  hand  nnd  power  looms,  cotton  spin 
nlng,  nnd  cnllco  printing.  There  are  above  twelve  ateam- 
engincs  in  the  bor.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc  extensive 
beds  or  limestone,  of  which  large  quantities  are  burned  for 
manure  and  building.  A  mineral  spa  near  the  town  is 
much  resorted  to.  In  1099,  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
suffered  severely  from  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of  water 
from  the  higher  part  of  Pendil-hill.  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesday;  cattle  shows  on  alternate  Tuesdays:  (airs  on 
24th  and  itfth  March  ;  1st  and  3d  Aug. ;  Thursday  and  Frt- 
day  before  the  fourth  Halurdav  after  99th  Sept ;  and  7th 
KDd  8th  Dec.  A  communication  by  water  has  been  opened 
Willi  the  principal  canals  and  navigable  rivers  Races 
take  place  on  Salthlll  moor  on  31st  and  22d  June.  (Bamrt  t 
Ijinc.ukirtA 

CLOGU.N  \ KILTY,  a  marit  town  of  Ireland,  eo.  Cork 
prov.  Munster,  nt  the  bottom  of  the  bny  of  the  same  name 

J»  P»k     *»P-  *  irai.SW?;  pop.  of  5tWr»n 

1834,  6377;  of  whom  HfW  were  of  the  ••stab,  church,  two 
Prca  dls.,  and  5277  Rom.  Catholics.  The  town  is  formed 
of  four  streets,  that  meet  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  square  It 
has  a  par.  charch,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meet 
Ing  house,  an  endowed  grammar  school,  a  dlspcnsarv  pub- 
lic library,  three  reading-rooms,  a  rourt  house,  bridewell 
linn,  hall,  and  market  hottse.  The  corporation,  under  the 
charter  or  James  L  in  1613,  consists  of  a  sovereign  twenty - 

toih^u  Tn  nnc'<"  'i?.,."m."n?l-ty.-  11  n"tu"»ed  two  mem., 
to  the  Iruh  H.  or  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dlsfran 
enJseo.    A  manor  court,  held  every  third  Wednesday,  hns 

a"a*sa5?*?5th  Arjll.  1st  June,  1st  Aug.,  1 0th  Oct..  and 
S  ,A  Pn,'r11^,lh«lc«'»<»hulnryissLatione«l  here. 

The  trade  Is  much  limited  by  the  badness  of  the  harbour 
which  is  nearlv  Impracticable  for  vessels  of  any  sire  In 
consequence  of  its  shallow  and  shifting  bar.  Sevsand  is 
raised  here  in  lorge  quantities,  and  carried  to  the  adjoin m* 
country  for  manure.  Corn  is  exported  to  Cork,  and  ronl 
[1Z  ntUm-  J*"1-*™'*  revenue.  In  1K»,  £349;  in 

1836,  £3ul:  n  coach,  carrying  at  an  average  nine  pnssen 
mm  each  trip,  piles  six  days  m  the  week  between  Cork  nnd 

c,3i«tM,y-  (stat- SurB- ■■      *'!>■. *>c.i 

CLONES^  u  int.  town  of  IreUnd.  co.  Monoghan  nrnv 
Ulster :  80  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.,  fa  mn  'mm  , 
pop.  of  par.  in  1H34.  21,870;  of  whom  7027  were  of  the  c* 
lib.  church.  1034  Prot  diss,  and  13,789  R.  Cath.  The 
town  consists  of  a  triangular  market-place,  in  which  is  an 
sncient  stone  cross,  nnd  a  few  streets  with  mean  thatched 
houses.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  rath,  chapel,  two  Prrs 
bytrrlan.  and  two  Methodist  meeting  houses,  and  two  dis 
j-nsaries  ;  and  is  a  constabulary  station.  A  manorial  court 
hJ held  monihly,  and  peuy  sessions  on  alternate  Fridays 
There  U  a  brewery  In  the  town,  and  near  it  a 


CLONMEL. 

of  agricultural  implements.  A  yarn-market  is  held  on 
Thursdays,  ia  which  about  5009  pieces  of  linen  cloth  are 
annually  sold.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  ev- 
ery month.  It  has  a  considerable  inland  traffic,  as  it  ap- 
°"  an  «vwr»fB  of  the  three  years  eadlng  with 
1835,  5000  loos  of  grain.  130  tons  of  Max,  140  tons  of  butter 
and  eggs,  and  34.100  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  of  the  e.t.mn- 
led  weight  of  170.1  ions,  were  annually  sent  theoce.  chierlv 
to  He  I  last,  Newry,  and  Dnndalk.  The  Ulster  canal  passe* 
near  the  town.  A  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bunk  una 
opened  here  In  1836.  The  post -office  revenue  in  1830  was 
£371*.  and  in  1830,  £581.  The  mail-coach  from  Belfast  to 
Ennb4ullen  passes  through  the  town,  and  a  coach  to  Dub- 
lin, which  goes  three  times  in  the  week,  carries  at  an  aver- 
»wze  eight  passengers  each  trip.    {SUt.  Smrv. ;  Aat/vay 

<  I.ONMF.L.  an  Inl  to  and  par],  bor  of  IsatasM  prov 
Mtmster,  partly  in  Tipperary  and  partly  in  Waierford  on 
the  Suir.  H<»  m.  8.W.  by  W.  buhl  in.  and  30  m.  N.W.  by  W 
Waierford.  Pop,  in  1HS|.  13.013;  In  1831,  17.K18:  m  IH34. 
tlie  number  of  inhub.  was  17.KJ3.  of  whom  0737  were  of 
the  cstab.  church,  250  Prot.  dissenters,  and  I5>»8  Rom. 
t  ath.  The  town  chiefly  Res  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  In 
Tipperary ;  the  communication  with  the  other  portion  In 
Wotcrford  being  maintained  by  three  Mime  bridges.  The 
streets,  which  consist  of  a  main  thoroughfare  upwards  of  ■ 
mile  in  length,  intersected  by  several  smaller,  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  "The  town  has  the  appearance  of 
mil.  h  c..iiit..rt  and  |ir»»]«  ritj,  ami  i,  geuerallv  i  oiisideres]  to 
l>e  in  a  thriving  stale;  but  the  ouukirts  con  tain i  a  mass  of  very 
poor  Inhabitants."  tHoundan,  Hepvru.)  The  eo.  elub- 
house  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  nml  nenr  it  are  exten- 
sive barracks  for  cavalry.  Infantry,  and  artillery.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  here,  each  twice  a  week.  It  has 
ii  parish  church,  a  modem  building,  with  some  good  monu- 
ments, two  Rom.  Catholic  par.  chapels,  a  Franciscan  nnd  a 
Presentation  chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterian 
ralvlnms,  I 'nitahnns,  Baptist*,  Primitive  and  We.leyan 
M.  ihodlsts,  and  Quaker*.  An  endowed  school  has  been 
lately  rebuilt  al  an  expense  of  £5,000  ;  besides  which  there 
are  parochial  schools  for  boys  nnd  girls,  and  others  am 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  are  in  all 
about  t*<)  pupils  In  public  schools,  and  700  m  private  semi- 
naries. The  co.  Infirmary  and  dispensary,  the  fever  hos 
pital  and  the  house  of  industry  for  the  reception  of  well- 
conducted  paupers  and  the  confinement  of  vagrants,  are 
in  the  town,  as  are  two  orphan  establishments,  a  mendicity 
association,  and  n  savings'  bank.  Here  also  is  the  district 
lunatic  o>)liim  for  the  ro.,  built  to  arcommod  ile  <*)  pa- 
tients ;  but  at  the  chaw  of  1837  there  were  78  in  it  46  males 
and  32  females,  supported  at  a  total  expense  «if  £2,071,  or 
of  £35  15*.  each.  There  arc  1 1  male  and  15  female  idiots 
in  the  houte  of  industry. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Ho 
ruling  charier  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  1608.  The 
governing  body  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  twenty 
other  hum  w-.  ami  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen:  the 
right  of  freedom  ia  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  son,  by  apprentice- 
ship or  by  marriage  with  a  freeman's  daughter.  Previous- 
ly to  the  Union,  the  bor.  sent  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of 
C,  and  it  now  Mods  one  m.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  ('.  The 
elective  franchise  is  vested  in  the  burgesses  and  freemen 
resident  wiihin  7  in.,  and  iu  the  £10  householders.  No  of 
registered  electors  in  1838,  538. 

The  electoral  boundary  comprises  301  acres,  bat  the 
municipal  jurisdtettoa  for  other  purposes  extends  over  4XJ0 
acres,  of  which  1000  are  on  the  Tipticrary  side,  and  the 
n  in  'under  on  the  Water  lord  side  of  the  river.  The  mavor 
and  bailiffs  hold  a  Wednesday  court  of  record  al  the  Thol 
sel  for  ideas  to  any  amount ;  Ihey  also  hold  an  annual 
court  leet  The  mayor's  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  10*..  sits  also  on  Wednesdays.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  every  alternate  Friday.  The  assizes  and  general  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  for  the  co.  are  held  in  the  rourt  home  a 
handsome  building.  The  old  co.  jail  ia  now  appropriated 
to  untried  cases,  the  new  to  prisoners  of  every  description. 
At  the  close  of  1837  there  were  in  both  373  prisoners.  In 
•orh  the  inmates  are  divided  into  six  classes,  but  the  ac- 
commodations are  insufficient  for  the  number*  committed. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  the  town 
In  1067.  when  n  number  of  German  manufacturers  wes* 
indnced  to  remove  thither :  it  declined  at  the  Revolution, 
and  has  never  revived.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  been 
Introduced,  and  there  ire  extensive  Hour  nulls  In  the  towa 
and  it*  vicinity.  The  town  Is  well  situated  for  Inland  trade, 
being  on  the  main  line*  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and 
from  Waierford  lo  Limerick,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
river  navigation  for  barges  of  SO  tons  burden  to  Waierford, 
a  distance  of  93  m.  There  Is  an  extensive  salmon  fishery 
on  the  8ulr,  and  the  influence  of  the  tide  Is  perceptible  be- 
yond Clunmcl.  The  principal  trade  Is  In  grain,  r-"»<Tt—Tt'_ 
cattle,  and  butter,  with  all  which  it  supplies  the  Liverpool, 
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Ixxiilon,  and  Brlstul  markets.  There  are  two  breweries 
and  a  distillery.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  produce 
foes  to  Waterford,  and  numerous  carriers  conduct  the  in- 
land trade  with  all  the  surrounding  country.  An  establish- 
ment of  light  cars  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers,  of 
which  Clonrael  is  the  cenire,  has  considerably  promoted 
its  improvement.  The  butter  market  la  a  spacious  build- 
Inf.  with  suitable  offtces  for  Inspecting  and  marking  the 
article  before  It  Is  e»poscs1  for  sale.  Market-days,  Tues- 
day* and  Saturdays :  fairs  ore  held  on  :nh  May  and  5ih 
Nor.,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  other  month  ; 
they  are  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Provincial.  Agricultural,  and  National  bank*  have  branch- 
es) here.  The  excise  duties  for  the  dtstr.,  la  1KB,  amounted 
to  £75.3-21. 

The  town  la  beautifully  situated  in  the  vale  of  tho  Shan 
mm,  but  its  internal  appearance  is  not  very  attractive.  The 
houses  appear  to  have  been  ballt  more  fur  comfort  than 
show.  Many  families  of  the  Society  of  Friends  reside  here, 
the  simplicity  of  whose  domestic  arrangements  has  In 
some  degree  pervaded  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pop.  The 
manners,  habitations,  dress,  and  food  of  the  working  class- 
es, many  of  w  hom  ure  agricultural  labourers,  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  same  description  in  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

CLUSTER-SEVEN,  a  small  village  of  Hanover,  duchy 
of  Bremen,  on  the  Aue,  '36  m.  N.F..  Bremen.  It  deserves 
notice  only  from  Its  being  the  place  where  the  famous  con- 
vention, which  bears  its  nnme,  was  agreed  to  on  Sept.  10, 
1757,  by  which  an  nrmv  isT  38.000  Hanoverians,  Hessians, 
fee.,  commanded  by  WUIiam  Hoke  of  Cumberland,  wns 
dis|x.-r~eil  and  seal  into  cantonments.  This  convention  wns 
alike  unpopulnr  In  England  and  In  France  :  In  the  first  It 
was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  imbecility  and  misconduct ; 
end  In  the  latter  it  was  believed,  and  probably  on  good 
grounds,  that  hnd  Marshal  Richelieu  not  nssenird  to  the 
convention,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must  have  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  (The  convention  U  given  In  Smollett's 
Mitt,  of  Kng.,  III.,  4 IS.) 

CLOVER  PORT,  p.  v..  Breckenrldge  co„  Ky.,  126  m.  W. 
by  8.  Frankfort.  664  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  bnnk  of 
Ohio  river,  nt  the  month  of  Clover  creek.  It  contains  one 
Methodist  and  one  Baptist  church,  several  stores  and  about 
300  inhabitants. 

CLOYNE,  an  inl.  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Ireland,  co, 
Cork.  prov.  Minister,  In  a  fertile  valley,  3  m.  R.  Cork  barb. 
Pop.,  In  1831, 1227 ;  nop.  or  par.  in  1834.  6496,  of  whom  348 
were  of  the  estab.  church,  and  6148  R.  Cnth.  The  town, 
whu  h  is  small.  Irregularly  built,  and  far  from  pnis|*-rous, 
has  n  largo  old  cruciform  cathedral,  in  which  arc  some 
good  monuments  ;  among  others  one  to  Dr.  Woodward, 
bishop  of  Ctoyne,  who  died  in  1794,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  for  the  Introduction  of  poor  laws  Into 
Ireland.  A  little  distance  from  the  cathedral  Is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  round  towers,  the  origin  and  object  of 
which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  learned  and  fanciful 
conjecture.  It  Is  102  ft.  in  height.  The  old  KpiscotMtl  pal- 
ace at  the  E.  end  of  the  town  Is  now  a  private  residence ; 
the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  having,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rrink- 
the  last  bishop.  In  1835.  been  merged  in  that  of  Cork, 
famous  Dr.  Berkeley,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  metaphy- 
sicians, and  most  nmlnhJe  of  men.  was  bishop  of  Cloyne 
from  1753.  The  It  Cnth.  cathedral  Is  a  plain  building, 
without  nny  pretensions  to  architectural  benuty.  Crowes 
charity-school,  founded  in  1719,  gives  instruction  to  35  pu- 
pils in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  4tc.  There  Is  here  a 
constabulary  station.  Market-day,  Thursday.  A  cotirt  leet 
ts  held  annanlly :  a  manor  court  every  week :  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  The  post-ofhVe  revenue 
In  1830  wns  £«54,  and  in  1836,  £205.  At  Carrigaerainp, 
near  the  town,  is  a  quarry  of  dove-marble,  of  which  from 
9WS1  ti> fifsTO  ions  are  raised  annually.  (Stat.  Sum. ;  Wis  de- 
fer'* (iuidt  to  Cork,  4-e.) 

CLYUK,  a  river  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  Important  one 
on  the  W.  roast  of  that  pan  of  the  LT.  Kingdom.  It  has 
Ms  source  near  the  S.  extremity  of  I^innrkshire,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Dutnftics)  shire  and  PneWes  shire,  In  the  highest 
part  of  the  S.  nionntainlnnd  of  Scotland,  contiguous  to  the 
sources  of  the  Tweed  and  Annan.  It*  murs'  it  at  first  N., 
with  a  tittle  Inclination  to  the  E  .  till  near  Biggar  it  turns 
N.W  :  it  idea  make-  a  sweep  round  l>v  the  S.F...  tilt,  be- 
ing joined  nt  llarperftrld  by  the  Douglass-water,  It  re-as- 
sumes its  N.W.  course,  and,  pasting  by  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
and  Glasgow,  unites  with  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  little  be- 
low Dumbarton.  The  distance  In  a  direct  line,  from  Its 
■HIM  to  Dumbarton,  is  only  nbont  52  m.,  but  including  Its 
winding,  the  course  of  the  river  Is  near  75  go.  8<*>n  after 
its  junction  with  the  Douglas,  it  is  precipitated  over  a  series 
of  (nils  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty:  of  these 
the  principal  are  the  falls  of  Bonington.  Corehouse,  Dun- 
daff  and  Stonehyrr*.  The  distance  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  fall  Is  about  8  m. ;  during  the  whole  of  which 


COAST  CASTLE  (CAPE.) 

the  river  dashes  along  with  great  Impetuosity.  Corehooasj 
Fall  is  about  70  ft.  In  height.  The  Clyde  has  been  render- 
ed navigable  nt  high-water  as  far  as  Glasgow  for  vessels  ot 
350  and  400  tons.    {Set  Glasoow.) 

Ci-rnr,  p.  v.,  Galen  t.,  Wayne  con  N.  Y.,  8  m.  E.  Lyons, 
174  ni.  W.  by  N.  Albany.  354  W.  Situated  on  the  Eric 
canal,  and  on  Clyde  river.  Incorporated  in  I -".{'.  It  con- 
tains four  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one 
Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist ;  a  well-endowed  academy,  In- 
corporated In  1834,  sixteen  stores  and  forwarding  houses, 
four  flouring  mills,  one  saw-mill,  one  cylinder-window- 
glass-factory,  one  furnnce,  130  dwellings,  and  about  1000 
inhabitants. 

Clvdb,  river,  Wayne  ro.,  N.  Y.,  Is  formed  by  the  Jnne 
lion  of  Flint  and  Meed  creeks,  and  flows  E.  SO  m.  Into  Sen 
eca  river. 

Clvdb,  river,  Vt  ,  rises  in  Essex  co.,  and  flowing  Into 
Orleans  co..  It  passes  through  several  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
enters  lake  Memplirenmgisi. 

Cltdb,  t,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  Watered  by  Pine  river, 
and  Its  branches.  It  contains  seven  stores,  two  grist-mills, 
twelve  sow  mills,  one  printing -office,  one  weekly  newspa- 
per, two  schools.  40  scholars.  Pop.  413.  The  poet  villa-n, 
called  Clyde  Mills,  67  m.  N.E.  Detroit,  590  \V  .  la  situated 
at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  Black  river,  18 
miles  from  Its  mouth,  and  contains  one  store,  one  tlnirrtng- 
mtll.  two  saw-mills,  and  about  100  Inhabitants. 

Curare,  p.  t.,  Chataaque  co.,  If.  Y.,  355  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albany,  334  W.  Drained  by  Broken  Straw  creek,  and  Its 
branches.  Organized  In  IP?.!.  It  contains  two  stores,  one 
grist  mill,  four  saw  mills,  six  schools.  256  scholars.  Pop. 
009.  The  village  contains  two  stares,  one  grist-mill,  two 
saw-mills,  fifteen  dwellings,  and  about  100  tnhnhitanls. 

COAST  CASTLE  (CAPE),  or  CABO  CORSO.  the 
cap.  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Const  of  Afri- 
ca, empire  of  Ashoniec  ;  Int.  SP  6'  N.,  long.  I©  51'  W.  The 
tint  colonial  establlshntcnt  formed  here  was  by  the  Por- 
tuguese In  1610,  but  the  Dutch  dislodged  them  after  a  short 
period.  Finally  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  set- 
tlement. In  whose  hands  It  has  remained  since  1661. 
( HoitdiUA'l  Di»tov*riei  of  tht  I'ortugueit.) 

The  tatUt  Is  built  upon  a  rock  about  50  ft.  high,  project- 
ing Into  the  sea,  its  walls  being  washed  by  the  surf  that 
rolls  impetuously  along  the  const.  It  Is  of  a  quadrangular 
'hape,  with  bastions  nt  each  angle :  has  barracks,  with 
accommodations  for  16  officers  and  200  men ;  but  is  of  lit- 
tle strength,  the  walls  being  nut  of  repair,  and  commanded 
in  every  direction  by  the  adjacent  heights  (but  on  some  of 
these  forts  have  been  erected).  The  water  for  the  garri- 
son Is  obtained  from  tanks,  In  which  the  rain  from  the 
buildings  Is  collected.  [Captain  Tmllotk't  Ueport  t*  W. 
Africa.) 

The  toten  Is  situated  behind  the  castle,  and  presents  a 
dirty  and  irregular  appearance.  The  native  houses  have 
a  few  small  rooms  scantily  furnished  with  mats  and  stools ; 
the  Ares  are  made  In  a  corner,  with  no  other  escape  for 
smoke  than  a  hole  in  the  roof.  There  are,  however,  suae 
superior  residences  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  the  mer- 
chants have  built  themselves  a  neat  club-house.  The 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  has  been  descrfeed  by  a  lata 
distinguished  female  poet.*  "  The  land  view,  with  Its 
cocoa  and  palm  trees,  Is  very  striking— it  Is  like  a  scene  In 
the  Arabian  Nights.  The  native  huts  I  first  look  for  ricks 
of  hay,  but  those  of  the  better  sort  are  pretty  white  houses 
with  green  blinds.  The  English  gentlemen  resident  here 
have  very  large  houses,  quite  mansions,  with  galleries 
running  round.  Generally  speaking,  the  vegetation  Is  so 
thick  thnt  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  rather  resembles  a 
wall.  The  hills  are  covered  to  the  lop  with  what  wo 
should  call  calf-weed,  but  here  it  Is  called  bush." 

The  r/isMto  of  this  settlement  Is  characterized  by  exces- 
sive humidity.  The  heat  Is,  however,  not  so  great  aa 
might  be  supposed.  In  the  hottest  weather,  owing  to  the 
tempering  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  the  thermometer 
seldom  ri-.  s  atsBSM  rjfjp  r\,|,r  ,  nrxl  tun  I  \ ,  in  the  coldest, 
falls  below  70°.  It  has  generally  been  described  as  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy,  and  the  official  statements  show  that 
such  is  the  fact.  During  Uie  four  years  ending  with  1836, 
'ic<>  third*  of  the  white  troops  In  garrison  died  annually  j 
and  In  18-24  the  mortality  was  in  the  enormous  ratio  of 
98W  in  1000!  It  is  true  that  these  were  singularly  un 
healthy  seasons,  and  that  the  vice  and  intemperance  prev- 
alent among  the  troops  added  considerably  to  their  sick- 
ness and  mortality.  But  still,  to  use  Captain  Tulloeh's 
words,  "there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  la  every 
year,  and  to  all  classes  of  Europeans,  the  climate  proves 
eitrrmtly  fatal." 

The  imports  consist  of  cottons,  hardware,  gunpowder 
fcc,  from  Great  Britain  ;  sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco  from 


•  Mn.  Macim,  belter  koowa  u  t.  K.  I.,  »hmr  tadanrhftl*  dra'b  at  ibis 
pises,  il  1837,  baa  fins  ta  iaterest  to  U  wbicb  iidtd  not  stufussly  pea»n. 
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COAHOMA. 

the  colonics ;  and  of  foreign  produce,  beads,  silks,  tobac- 
co, fcc.  The  exports  are  gold-dust,  lvorj',  palm-oil,  pep- 
per, cam  or  dye-wood,  tortoise-shell,  mains  fc-e.  But  the 
value  of  the  trade  is  inconsiderable  ;  and  is  but  a  miserable 
compensation  for  the  waste  of  IWc  occasioned  by  the  keep- 
ing up  of  this  and  the  other  settlements  un  this  coast. 
( TuUock,  uki  supra ;  AUiaiUrr'i  Colonitt  of  W.  Africa.  i., 
146-175.) 

COAHOMA,  county,  Miss.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  680  sq.  ro.  Bounded  N.W.  by 
Mississippi  river.  Watered  by  Sunflower  river.  It  has  a 
level  surface,  and  parts  of  il  arc  liable  to  be  overflowed,  ll 
contained  in  l«*40.  3430  neat  cattle,  222  sheep,  31123  swine; 
and  produced  4rt,779  bushels  of  Indinn  corn,  7239  of  pota- 
toes, 418,796  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  one  store,  three 
schools,  69  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  766 ;  slaves,  524  ;  total, 
1290. 

COAL,  t,  Northumberland  co„  Pa.  It  has  one  store,  four 
taw- mill*,  one  oil-mill,  two  schools,  67  scholars.    Pop.  914. 

COAL  BROOK,  I.,  Clinton  co.  Pa.  It  has  two  stores, 
one  furnace,  one  forge,  one  saw-mill.   Pop.  516 

COALS  MOUTH,  p.  v..  Kanawha  co.,  Vs..  325  m. 
W.N.W.  Richmond.  362  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
Kanawha  river,  at  the  junction  of  Coal  creek.  It  cumins 
one  saw  mill,  and  about  175  In- 
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COATESVILLE.  p.  v.,  Chester  co..  Pa..  62  m.  E.8.F.. 
Harrisburg.  130  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  W. 
branch  of  Brandywine  river.  On  this  stream,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  v.,  are  three  large  paper-mills,  two  cot- 
ton-factories, a  rolllng-inlll,  a  nail- factory,  and  other  man- 
ufactories. It  has  one  printing -office,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Half  a  mile  from  the  v.  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
of  some  notoriety.   Pop.  about  300. 

COBB,  county,  Ga.  Situated  toward  the  N.W.  part  of 
.be  state,  and  contains  480  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Chat- 
ohotichee  river,  by  branches  of  which  it  Is  drained.  On 
(he  N.,  the  streams  flow  into  Etowah  river.  It  contained 
in  1840,  9629  neat  cattle,  3524  sheep,  20.177  twine  ;  and 
produced  27.264  bushels  of  wheat,  320,029  of  Indian  com, 
10,006  of  oaus  5342  of  potatoes,  154,965  pounds  of  cotton, 
ll  had  twenty-four  stores,  one  cotton  factory  ,  two  flouring- 
mills,  twenty  two  grist  mills,  nineteen  saw  mills,  three 
schools,  70  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  6630 ;  slaves,  904  ;  free- 
coloured,  5;  total,  7539.  Capital,  Marietta. 

CO  BLENT'/  (the  Csn/tuarrs  of  thu  Romans),  a  town 
of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Rhine,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.,  in  a 
beautiful  situation  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  hat  a  freestone  bridge 
acros*  the  latter,  and  one  of  boats  across  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
(ex.  ganr.)  13,700.  The  streets  nre  mostly  regular,  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome ;  but,  being  a 
fortress,  Coblentz,  has  derived  but  little  advantage  from  its 
line  situation  for  commerce:  many  of  Its  thoroughfares  nre 
mean  and  filthy,  and  the  pop.  arc  poor  ami  depressed. 
{Ckambtrg's  HotUnd,  ire,  p.  55.)  The  principal  puMir 
building  is  the  magnificent  castle  erected  in  1779  lor  the 
elector  of  Treves.  It  was  converted  Into  barracks  by  the 
but  has  since  been  repaired,  and  is  now 
of  the  civil  and 


has  a  court  4  appeal  for  tlx'  regency,  a  theatre,  a  gymnas- 
ium or  co|1rgc  for  Catholics,  and  some  other  literary  estab- 
lishments. Cummerce  pretty  extensive.  Prince  Melternich, 
prime  minister  of  Austria,  I*  a  native  of  Coblentz. 

Within  tiiese  few  years  Coblentz  has  been  rendered  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  Is 
deemed  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germany  on  the 
tide  of  France.  The  fortifications  by  which  it  U  surround- 
ed are  constructed  partly  on  the  system  of  Vauban,  and 
partly  on  that  of  Montalembert.  They  enclose  a  Urge  ex- 
tent of  ground,  and  are  capable  of  accommodating  JOO.000 
men.  Ehrenbrelttteln,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river, 
the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
French,  has  been  rendered  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  outworks  of  Coblentz, 

COBLKSKILL,  p.  t.  Schoharie  co..N.  Y..  42  m.  W.  Al- 
bany, 386  W.  Drained  by  Q>blcsklll  cr.  From  n  natural 
well.  20  feet  In  diameter,  wMch  has  never  been  effectually 
sounded,  issues  a  mill-stream,  which,  after  a  short  course, 
links  into  the  earth,  and  has  a  subterranean  passage  for  7 
miles,  when  it  reappears.  It  afford*  water-power  above 
and  below  its  submersion.  The  village  contains  one  Luth- 
eran and  one  Dutch  Reformed  chuich.  three  stores,  one 
aaw-mlll.  twenty  dwelling*,  and  about  160  Inhabitants. 

COBCRO.  or  more  properly  SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, 
a  duchy  of  Central  Germany,  and  the  most  8.  of  the  lndep. 
Boxon  principalities,  consisting  of  several  small  detached 
portions  of  territory,  between  lat.  500  r  30"  and  51°  22 
N.,  and  long.  10°  15'  and  19°  W  E.,  surrounded 
the  territories  of  Bavaria.  Prussia,  Saxony.  Meinln 
burghausen,  Weimar,  fcc  The  area  and  pop.  of  its  two 
great  divisions  are : 
656 
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Coburg  Proper  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thuringer  Wald 
(Thurlnclnn  Forest),  and  la  included  within  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine,  having  a  general  slope  to  the  S. ;  Gotha,  Alten- 
burg.  fcc.  are  situated  wholly  on  the  N.  tide  of  the  Tim- 
ringer  Wnld,  and  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser.  The  most  mountainous  parti  of  the  country  are 
the  .V  of  Coburg  and  the  S.  of  Gotha;  through  these  the 
Thuringlnn  forest-range  passes,  the  highest  summits  of 
which — the  Beerburg,  3265  ft.,  and  the  Schneekopf  (snow- 
cap),  3243  ft.  In  elevation — arc  in  the  latter  principality 
Both  divisions  are,  however,  interspersed  with  fine  valleys 
and  fertile  plaint :  Gotha  is  watered  by  the  Unstrut,  Germ. 
Hdorscl,  Saale,  &c,  and  Coburg  by  the  Hz,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mayn,  and  other  rivers.  Climate  healthy  and  mild, 
especially  8.  of  the  mountains.  The  principal  occupations 
of  the  people  are  tillage  and  cattle  breeding ;  but  the  moun 
tains,  which  are  covered  with  pine  forests,  contain  little 
cultivable  land,  and  the  forest  economy  there  forms  the 
chief  branch  of  industry.  In  the  valley  of  the  Itx,  the 
vine  is  cultivated,  and  hops,  flnx,  and  hemp,  are  also 
grown  In  the  8. :  the  other  agricultural  products  are  corn, 
pulse,  culinary  vegetable!,  fruits,  aniseed,  coriander,  cum- 
min, saAower,  and  other  medicinal  plants !  potatoes  are  a 
principal  article  of  nourishment.  Many  hogs  are  fattened 
in  the  woods  and  tent  down  the  Mayn  to  Frankfurt  and 
elsewhere :  considerable  quantities  of  limber,  pitch,  tar, 
charcoal,  and  potash  are  obtained  from  Uie  forests.  Iron, 
coal,  excellent  millstones,  marble,  alabastor,  gypsum,  pot- 
ters' clay,  and  salt  are  mined  or  quarried.  Agriculture 
flourishes  most  in  Coburg,  manufacturing  industry  in  Gotha. 
The  principal  manufactures  arc  those  of  linen  cloth,  tick, 
linen  thread,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  steel, 
iron,  nnd  copper  wares  glass,  earthenware,  buttons,  paper, 
kx.  There  arc  also  niimeroussawing  mills,  llnen-bleachlng- 
fartorics,  breweries,  and  distilleries ;  and  great  numbers 
of  toys  are  made  at  Neustadt  In  Coburg.  A  good  deal  of 
advantage  accrues  from  the  transit  trade,  the  duchy  being 
on  the  road  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt  Gotha  Is  the 
principal  trading  town,  and  has  several  considerable  mer- 
cantile establishments.  Tlie  government  is  a  constitution- 
al monarchy  ;  each  of  the  principalities  has  Its  own  elec- 
tive assembly,  and  the  two  unite  Into  one  chamber,  com- 
posed of  seventeen  members,  six  of  whom  are  deputies  of 
the  nobility,  five  sent  by  the  three  superior  towns,  nnd  the 
remainder  represent  the  inferior  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts. No  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent, 
and  they  Interfere  to  regulate  the  judicial  and  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  duchy,  to  fix  the  number  of  the  standing 
army,  which,  at  present,  consists  of  1366  men.  fee.  The 
qualification  to  vote  for  a  deputy  of  the 
ted  by  the  possession  of  a  leigneurial  estate ;  for  < 
of  towns,  every  citizen  who  has  not  been  a  public  < 
or  a  bankrupt,  hat  a  right  to  vote:  in  the  country  districts, 
the  householders  form  the  constituency.  The  deputies 
must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  those  for  the  towns  nnd  vil- 
lages must  have  either  an  estate,  free  from  Incumbrance, 
worth  5000  florins,  or  an  annual  income  of  400  florins. 
The  ministry  is  composed  of  one  minister  of  state  and 
three  privy -councillors.  In  the  year  ending  July  1837,  the 
public  revenue  amounted  to  215,678  doll.,  the  eipenditure 
to  206,311  doll.,  and  the  public  debt  to  850.000  doll. ;  the  in- 
terest on  which  was  43,000  doll.  Next  to  the  superior 
court  of  appeal,  the  principal  tribunals  are  a  college  ef 
justice  in  each  of  the  chief  towns,  and  police,  military, 
financial,  &c.  courts  at  Coburg  and  Gotha^There  are  there 

Sum,  two  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  thirty  five 


schools,  and  300  village  schools  In  the  duchy.  The  ducal 
house,  and  nearly  all  the  pop.,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
there  being  only  about  2000  Roman  Catholics  and  1000 
Jews.  Difference  of  religion,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  political  rights.  The  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Goiha  holds  the  12th  place  In  the  German  diet; 
and  the  duchy  U  bound  to  fumish  a  contingent  of  800  men 
for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  Coburg  belonged 
successively  to  the  counts  of  HcnDcbcrg,  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony, and  that  of  Saalfield.  In  1816,  lit  territories  were  en 
larged  by  the  cession  of  the  principality  of  Licbtenlrerg,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  reigning  duke  hat. 
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daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gotha-Altcnburg,  who  died  in 
183d ;  by  whom  he  had  two  ions,  Ernest,  the  present  heir- 
\ppnrenl  to  the  duchy ;  and  Albert,  contort  of  Victoria, 
queeu  of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  8*xe-Coburg  la 
Indisputably  the  tnisst  fortunate  of  all  the  existing  great 
families  of  Europe  in  respect  to  marriage  :  one  brother  of 
the  reigning  duke,  Leopold,  married  Drat,  the  heiress  to 
the  British  throne;  neit  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  is  now  scaled  on  the  throne  of  Belgium,  after 
having  refused  that  of  Greece :  Another  brother,  Ferdi- 
nand, married  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  the  Austrian 
»tuptre  ;  and  his  son  is  now  king  consort  of  Portugal. 
One  sister  married  the  grand  duke  Constantino,  heir  pre 
suniutive  to  all  the  Russtas :  another  sister  Is  the  duchess 
of  kent ;  and,  as  already  seen,  the  duko's  second  son,  Al- 
bert, has  become  the  husband  of  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms  !  (.Umanac  dt  Ootka  ;  Bergkaiu  ;  LunnabitcJt  ; 
Ritttr  ;  Hatektus's  Germany.) 

Cob  UK  a,  a  town  of  central  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 
duchy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lir,  106  in.  E.  by  N.  Frank- 
furt on  the-Mayn,  and  130  in.  8.W.  Dresden;  laL  50°  15' 
18"  N.,  long.  10°  58'  E.  Pop.  (1834)  9076.  lu  streeU  arc 
mostly  narrow  and  uneven  ;  but  it  Is  surrounded  by  some 
agreeable  public  walks,  which  separate  it  from  It*  suburbs, 
and  has  several  handsome  public  buildings.  The  Ehren- 
bcrg  palace,  built  in  1549,  contains  a  collection  of  pictures, 
a  library  of  36,000  vols  ,  and  some  apartments  adorned  with 
figures  in  alto-rtltevo,  the  finest  of  which  is  a  state  banquet 
ing  room,  called  the  Salle-de-Geans,  from  some  colossal 
caryatid**  which  surround  it  On  an  eminence  command- 
ing the  town  stands  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Co- 
tiurg.  now  In  part  converted  into  a  prison  and  house  of  cor- 
rection ;  hut  containing  also  a  collection  of  armour,  and  some 
rooms  once  occupied  by  Luther,  with  the  bedstead  on  which 
he  slept,  his  pulpit,  fcc.  This  castle  was  unsuccessfully  be 
selgcd  during  the  30  years'  war  by  Wallenstein,  who  had 
for  some  time  his  bead  quarters  here.  Coburg  contains  five 
churches,  a  government  house,  a  gymnasium,  with  an  ob- 
servatory, and  two  libraries,  a  superior  ladies'  school,  a 
teachers'  seminary,  a  large  workhouse,  and  other  charitable 
institution*,  and  a  riding-school.  The  principal  places  of 
amusement  are  the  theatre,  casino,  redoulc,  and  musical 
club.  It  Is  the  seat  of  gov.,  and  of  the  high  board  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  duchy,  and  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  and 
church  consistory  for  the  princip.  of  Coburg.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  and  gold  and  silver  articles;  with  bleaching 
and  dye-works,  breweries,  lu..  "The  court,  and  the  whole 
of  the  duke's  establishment,  are  maintained  very  handsome- 
ly," and  the  duke  himself  has  been  long  noted  for  hi*  hos- 
pitality towards  the  English.  His  fine  seat,  Rosen  au,  is  in 
Hie  immediate  neighbourhood.  ( Murray' s  Handbook ;  Berg- 
haul  j  tannabuh,  Src.) 

COCHIN,  a  small  rajahsblp  of  Hindustan,  near  Its  8.  ex- 
tremity, extending  along  the  Malabar  coast,  chiefly  between 
lat  9°  30*  and  10°  30"  ^  nnd  itm.  70°  and  77°  E.  ;  having 
N.  and  E.  the  territory  of  the  Madras  presidency,  8.  Tra van- 
core,  and  W.  tlie  ocean :  average  length  and  breadth  about 
45  ui.  each  :  area,  1988  sq.  m.  Its  E.  boundary  Is  funned  by 
the  W.  Ghauts,  which  are  here  covered  with  forests  of  teak 
and  vili  (a  black  wood),  of  large  dimensions,  which  obliges 
both  to  be  cut  Into  short  logs,  in  order  to  reach  the  coast ; 
with  poon,  jack,  and  Iron  woods,  &x.  Towards  Cacadu  the 
hills  arc  covered  with  gruas  Instead  of  trees ;  but  though 
their  soil  appears  good,  (hey  are  hut  little  cultivated :  in  the 
N.  there  are  narrow  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which 
rice  Is  raised,  and  sometimes  two  crops  a  year  are  reaped. 
The  houses  of  the  cultivators  are  often  embosomed  in  groves 
of  pal  nil,  mangoes,  jacks,  a  nd  plantains.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  rajah's  revenue  Is  derived  from  the  leak  forests ; 
the  timber  of  Cochin  being  In  great  demand  in  Bengal,  and 
since  1814,  having  been  sent  to  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay, 
from  which,  previously  to  that  period,  it  was  excluded. 
There  are  many  villages  inhabited  by  Christiana  and  Jews ; 
the  latter  are  settled  mostly  in  the  Interior,  but  have  a  syna- 
gogue ot  Cochin  town.  This  country  was  for  a  long  period 
badly  governed,  and  lis  Inhabitants  much  oppressed.  The 
rajah  was  tributary  toTippoo  Saih,  and  since  his  fall  has 
been  tributary  to  the  British  ;  the  subsidy  now  paid  amount* 
to  £27,000  per  an.  (Hamilton: $  K.  I.  Cat,  L,  442-34 ;  Ro- 
portt  an  E.  I.  Jtfaira,  Stc. ;  JaumaJ  of  .is tat.  See,  U,  332.) 

Cochin  (Coca  At,  a  morai$),  a  atari L  town  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Malabar,  on  a  small  island  near  the  8.  extremity  of 
India  ;  formerly  cap.  of  the  above  rnjahship,  but  since  1796 
It  lias  belonged  to  the  British.  Next  to  Bombay,  it  Is  the 
most  eligible  port  on  the  Malabar  coaut;  It  is  150  m.  X.W. 
cape  Comorln.  80  in.  8.8.E.  Calicut :  lat.  9© 51'  N,  long.  70° 
IT  E.,  and  Is  built  on  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  along 
the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  tlie  "  Backwater  ;"  on  inl.  hor 
bour  or  lagoon,  which  extends  nearly  120  ni.,  being  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  sea  by  a  narrow  peninsulated  tract.  Under 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  successively 
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possessed,  Cochin  was  a  flourishing  town  ;  bai  since  It  has 
belonged  to  the  English,  who.  In  1806,  demolished  the  forti- 
fications and  many  of  the  buildings,  it  has  progressively  de- 
clined, and  the  inhabitants  are  now  very  much  Impoverish- 
ed; It  still,  however,  trades  with  tlie  rest  of  (he  Mslabar 
coast,  China,  the  E.  Archipelago,  and  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs.  Large  supplies  ot  teak  floated  by  the  rivers 
from  the  forests  Into  the  Backwater,  lire  shipped  for  the 
ports  of  the  two  last-named  countries ;  tlie  other  exports  are 
sandal  wood,  pepper,  cardumoos,  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  cordage, 
cast!  i,  and  Ash-maws.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the  coaa(  8. 
of  Bombay  where  ships  of  any  size  can  be  built;  but  here 
some  ships  of  1000  tons,  many  of  from  500  to  800  tons  for  the 
E.  I.C.  service,  and  three  frigates  for  the  British  navy,  have 
been  built.  Under  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  there  Is  always 
from  25  to  30  ft.  water,  and  ships  obtain  supplies  of  fresh 
water  without  difficulty.  Provisions  are  extremely  cheap, 
and  as  a  port,  as  well  as  a  place  of  trade,  it  is  said  to  be 
much  superior  (o  Calicut.  Jews uf  both  the  black  and  white 
castes  are  numerous,  and  have  a  synagogue  in  Cochin,  al 
most  the  only  one  in  India.  Cochin  Is  also  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  whose  dlocess  Includes  Ceylon, 
and  comprises  more  than  100  churches.  Here,  in  1503,  Albu- 
querque erected  the  first  fortress  posses  led  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  India.  ( Hamilton'*  K.  I.  Oat..  I.,  424,  425  ;  Joum. 
of  tk*  Aiiat.  Hoc.,  il.,  p.  124,  etc.) 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a  prov.  of  the  empire  of  A  nam,  which 
see. 

COCKE,  county,  Tenn.  Shunted  In  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  374  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  by  Nulschutky 
river,  and  8.  by  Hinoky  mountain.  Drained  by  French 
Broad  and  Big  Pigeon  rivers.  It  contained  In  1840,  4435 
neat  entile,  2«0  sheep,  15,190  swine ;  and  produced  1H.820 
bushels  of  wheat,  2145  of  rye.  265,680  of  Indian  com,  29,450 
of  oats,  5455  of  potatoes,  335  pounds  of  hops.  It  had  six 
stores,  two  flouring-mills,  four  grist  mills,  lour  sow  mills, 
one  distillery.  Pop.,  whites,  6199,  staves,  634,  free  coloured, 
159;  total.  6992.    Capital,  Newport. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  market-town  and  pari,  bor.of  Eng 
land.  co.  Cumberland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker  and 
Derwent  24  m.  8.W.  Carlisle,  and  12  m.  N.E.  White 
head.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  4536  inhab. ;  but  four  entire 
townships  and  part  of  another  have  been  added  to  the  pari 
bor.,  which  had.  in  1841,  a  pop.  of  35,678.  "Oockermouth 
has  but  few  houses  of  a  better  sort,  and  little  seems  to  have 
been  done  towards  its  improvement.  The  streets  are  nar 
row  In  many  places,  with  a  want  of  foot-pavement  every 
where;  and  though  the  loner  orders  of  people  seem  to  be 
belter  off  than  in  many  other  towns  which  we  have  visited, 
yet  there  appears,  generally,  to  be  very  little  about  the  place 
tending  to  improvement."  {Boundary  Report.)  There  are 
bridges  over  both  rivers,  that  over  the  Derwent  being  270  ft 
long.  Though  unpaved.  the  streets  are  clean,  and  well  sup 
plied  with  water.  A  castle  on  a  hill  over  the  town,  built 
shortly  after  the  Conquest  was  taken  and  raxed  by  the  pari, 
forces  in  the  war  of  1641.  The  church  of  All  8alnu,  erected 
In  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  was  rebuilt  In  1711,  and  enlarged 
in  1825.  The  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Society  of 
Friends,  have  places  of  worship.  It  has  a  free  grammar 
school,  and  some  almshouse*.  The  moot-hall,  where  the 
municipal  business  is  transacted,  was  lately  rebuilt  in  the 
marketplace;  there  is  also  a  small  house  of  correction. 
The  borough  returned  two  mem.  to  the  If.  of  C.  In  23  Ed- 
ward I.,  after  which  the  privilege  was  not  exercised  till  10 
( 'harles  I,  since  which  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  exclusively 
vested  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures  in  the  town  of 
Cockermouth.  The  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  then 
extended  as  noticed  above.  Registered  electors  In  1837-38, 
297.  Il  Is  also  a  polling-place  at  elections  for  mem.  lor  the 
W.  dlv.  of  the  co.  In  1839,  Il  had  five  flax  and  three  wool- 
len-mills, employing  together  222  bands;  with  tanneries, 
and  some  trade  in  hat-making,  cotton-weaving,  etc.  There 
are  several  corn-mills  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  collieries 
at  Greysouthern  and  Broughion,  about  3  m.  distant  Markets 
are  held  on  Monday ;  and  for  butchers'  meat  and  vegeta 
ble*  ou  Saturday 

CODOUNO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Lodi,  cap. 
distr,  in  a  fertile  territory,  between  the  Po  nnd  Adda.  15  m. 
I  E.  Lodi.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  broad  street*  and  good  pri- 
vate buildings,  some  handsome  churches,  several  colleges 
and  schools,  with  a  hospital,  tbeaire,  barracks,  ate.  It  Is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  especially  In  Parmesan  cheese, 
and  has  some  silk  manufactures.  Near  this  town  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  defeated,  in  1746,  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
In  1798  by  the  French.    (HumpolU;  Outtrr.  JVst.  f.meyt.) 

CODORUS,  creek  or  river,  York  co.  Pa.  It  drains  the 
whole  B.W.  portion  of  the  co.  lu  branches  unite  on  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  Codorus  town,  and  thence  flowing  N.E. 
15  m,  passing  York  bor,  and  forming  the  boundary  be 
tween  Manchester  and  Hellam  townships,  it  enters  Susquo 
bannah  river.  A  slack  water  navigation  has  been  uiade,  11 
Ti  «7 
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o.  from  the  Susquebannah  to  York  bor.,  8  of  which  consists 
»f  artificial  pools,  and  3  of  canal.  There  are  nine  locks. 
The  creek  Is  a  rapid  Mr  cam,  and  there  ore  mid  to  be  mills 
upon  almost  every  mile  of  it  and  Its  main  tributaries. 

CORY  MANS,  p.  I.,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y,  13  m.  8.  Albany, 
35ft  VV.  Orgnnlacd  in  1791.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river. 
Watered  by  Coeynianaklll  and  llawnakranskill,  which 
afford  good  water-power.  It  contains  five  churches,  two 
Methodist,  two  Dutch  Reformed,  and  one  Presbyterian,  fif- 
teen stores,  two  crlst-mills,  six  saw -mills,  two  tanneries, 
fifteen  schools,  733  scholars.  Pop.  3107.  The  principal 
village  is  situated  on  Hudson  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Coey- 
man's  creek,  and  contains  one  Methodwl  and  one  Presby- 
terian church,  eight  stores,  190  dwellings,  and  about  750  In- 
habitants. It  has  a  steam  boat  landing,  and  several  sloops 
which  navigate  Hudson  river. 

COGGESHALL,  a  town  nnd  par.  of  England,  co.  Essex, 
bund.  Lexden,  the  town  being  on  n  hill  on  tho  N  K.  bank 
of  the  Rlackwater,  10  m.  W.  Colchester.  Area  of  par., 
1770  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1  -:t I  .  3337.  The  town  is  III  built ; 
and  the  clothing  trade,  particularly  the  manufacture  of 
baize,  formerly  carried  on,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  ; 
but  some  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  engiigcd  In  the 
making  of  toys.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  has  a  large  square  lower.  The  river 
it  here  crowed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arches.  It  has 
an  endowed  school,  three  unendowed  almshouses,  nnd  nn 
annuity  of  £130  a  year,  payable  by  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, foe*  to  the  support  and  education  of  the  poor.  The 
Clstertian  monks  had  an  abbey  here,  a  portion  of  the  nuns 
of  which  still  remain. 

COGNAC,  a  town  and  river  port  of  France,  dep.  Charente, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable  river  Charente,  33  in.  IV.  by 
N.  Angoulemc.  Pop.  3830.  It  is  ill  built,  and  contains  do 
edilke  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  ancient  castle,  now  con- 
vened into  warehouses.  The  brandy,  for  the  shipment  of 
which  this  town  is  so  celebrated,  and  which  is  everywhere 
known  by  its  name,  Is  made  from  a  very  secondary  white 
wine.  44nu*  fagrtmenl,  mats  trisipiriUuz.  (JuUirn,  165.) 
The  brandy  made  from  red  wine  is  very  inferior.  In  good 
years  wine  yields  about  1  5th  part  of  ita  volume  of  earn  dt- 
•ts,  whereas  in  bad  years  it  does  not  yield  more  than  from 
l-9th  to  1-1 1th  port  All  the  brandy  of  Charente  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  Cognac  ;  but  the  best  qualities  arc  pro- 
duced in  the  canton  of  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Blnntac, 
Jamae,  Rouillac,  Algre,  and  Ruftec.  The  park  belonging 
to  the  castle  is  nn  agreeable  public  promenade,  and  in  it  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  Francis  I.,  erected  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  born,  In  1494.  Three  councils  have  been  held  In  Cog- 
nac 

COFFEE,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  170  so.  m.  Drained  by  head  branches 
of  Duck  river.  It  contained  in  1840.  9243  neat  cattle,  8198 
sheep,  34,119  swine  ;  and  produced  47,799  bushels  of  wheat, 
4761  of  rye,  1,565,873  of  Indian  corn.  74.934  of  onts,  12,105 
of  potatoes,  36.348  pounds  of  tobacco,  00,000  of  cotton,  700 
of  sugar.  It  had  eight  stores,  ten  grist-mills,  six  saw  mills, 
one  rope-walk,  nine  tanneries,  twenty-six  distilleries,  eight 
school*,  342  scholars.  Pop.,  whites,  7057 ;  slaves,  1105 ;  free 
coloured,  22  ;  total,  8184.   Capital.  Manchester. 

COFFEEVILLB,  p.  v-  cap.  of  Yallabusha  co.,  Miss.,  130 
m.  N.  by  E.  Jackson,  941  VV.  Situated  on  both  aides  of 
Turkey  creek,  a  branch  of  Yallabusha  river.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  a  number  of  stores,  and  about  600  Inhabi- 
tants. 

COHA3SET,  p.  t..  Norfolk  co..  Mass  .  20  m.  fl.E.  Boston, 
460  \V.  Incorporated  in  1770.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Massa- 
chusetts bay.  Th  ree  miles  N.E.  of  the  harbour  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  Islands  nnd  sunken  rocks,  which  are  dangerous 
to  navigntors.  Its  navigation  Is  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  nnd  the  fisheries.  It  is  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
season  for  ita  sea  breexes.  and  fine  ocenn  view.  It  contains 
three  churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Con- 
gregational;  nine  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist-mill, 
three  saw  mills,  two  academies,  45  students,  five  schools, 
433  scholars.    Pop.  1471. 

COHOES.  p.  v.,  Watervllei  t.,  Albanv  co..  N.  Y„  8  m.  N. 
Albany,  378  VV.  Situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Mohawk 
river,  between  the  Cohoes  falls  and  the  junction  of  the 
Chaniplaln  and  Erie  canals.  It  po-sscscs  great  water  power. 
A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  Mohan  k,  half  a  mile  above 
the  falls,  and  the  water  Is  brought  In  a  canal  nearly  two 
miles  long,  by  which  the  whole  water  of  the  river  can,  if 
necessary,  be  mode  available.  The  entire  fall  of  the  water 
Is  120  ft.,  and  It  can  be  used  six  limes  over,  at  successive 
fails  of  from  18  to  23  ft.  each.  The  village  contain*  several 
churches,  a  large  cotton-factory,  and  various  other  mills  and 
manufactories,  and  about  1500  inhabitants.  This  establish- 
ment belongs  to  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  9500,000. 
COHOES*  FALLS,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  2  m.  from  iu 
The  river,  which  Is  here  between  300  and  400  ft. 
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wide,  has  a  fall  of  nearly  70  ft.  perpendicular.  Haifa  mil* 
below  the  falls,  a  covered  toll-bndge  crosses  the  river,  which 
presents  a  fine  view  of  the  falls.  Below  the  falls  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  has  an  elevation  of  170  It.  of  perpendicular 
rock ;  and  the  S.  bank  a  similar  elevation  of  Ml  or  90  ft 
When  the  water  Is  high,  this  fall  present*  an  unbroken  tor- 
rent 900  ft.  wide,  and  I*  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle, 

COIMBATOOR,  a  British  pror.  of  H.  Hindosun. 
Madras,  between  lau  10°  8"  and  12°  4*'  N„  and  l« 


50'  and  780  10'  K„  having  If.  the  My* 
S.  the  latter,  and 


S.I 

bar:  area,  *393  sq.  m.  Pop.  ;lKJ6-37)  Hu7.9o4.  »;.-n«  rally 
it  Is  a  flat  open  country,  with  a  medium  height  of  900  ft 
above  the  sea ;  Its  surface  gradually  ascends  from  tire  C»v- 
ery  on  the  R.  to  the  Ghauu  and  Nellgherry  hills  on  It*  W. 
borders.  The  W.  Ghaut*  rise  from  1500  to  2tHJ0  (i.  above 
the  Coimbatoor  plain,  and  have  In  one  place  a  remarkable 
opening  about  31  ro.  In  length,  railed  tiie  Palighoutrherry 
Puss,  presenting  a  clear  level  way  from  the  Malabar  to  the 
Caromandel  coast  Next  to  the  Cavery,  the  principal  river* 
are  the  Bowony,  Noyel,  and  Ambeniwatty,  all  whkh  run 
more  or  less  E.,  and  join  the  Cavery  before  it  leaves  the  dis- 
trict Climate  on  the  whole  healthy  and  pleasant ;  and.  ex- 
cept In  that  part  facing  the  Pallghnutcherry  Pa**,  this  prov. 
to  protected  by  Hie  Ghauts  from  the  violence  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon.  There  are  some  marshes  in  llie  S.  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hills ;  bat  the  noil  In  general  Is  dry.  aud  well 
adapted  for  the  dry  grain  culture,  to  whkh  nearly  ten  limes 
a*  much  land  Is  appropriated  as  Is  uccupied  by  seW/,  and 
twenty  time*  as  much  a*  I*  occupied  by  mtt,  cultivation.  In 
1836-37,  there  were  3,289,327  acres  of  land  fit  fur  cultivation 
about  two  thirds  of  which  were  under  the  plough.  In  th« 
N.  rice  Is  the  chief  crop;  cot  tun  of  several  kind*  to  grown 
in  considerable  quantle*  both  above  and  below  the  Ghaula, 
and  almost  all  the  tobacco  that  supplies  Malnhar  come*  from 
this  dlstr.  There  are  altogether  about  57*1.700  acres  of  pas- 
ture land ;  cattle  and  sheep  numerous.  The  land  rev.,  col- 
lected under  the  ry  otwarry  system,  amounted  In  IKsft-37  to 
2,084.913  rupees.  Chief  mineral  product*  salt  and  nitre, 
which  are  occasionally  obtained  from  certain  earth*  impreg 
natcd  with  muriates  and  nitrate*  abundantly  scattered 
throughout  the  di.tr.  In  1818,  an  aqua -marine  mine  was 
opened  and  worked.  Weaving  is  the  only  an  that  has  at- 
tained any  perfection.  Some  of  the  towns  are  large  and 
well  built;  but  excepting  In  these,  mud  cottages,  with  red 
tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  are  almost  tha  only  houses.  The 
peasantry,  however,  are  contented,  and  enjoy  comparative 
comfort.  Pagodas  or  temple*  are  not  numerous ;  and  ei 
cepting  that  of  Peowra,  a  little  W.  of  the  cap,  which  con 
tain*  some  well-carved  granite  figures,  they  have  little 
notoriety.  The  areas  in  front  of  most  of  them  are  orna- 
mented with  gigantic  groups  in  pottery  covered  with  chunam 
of  caparisoned  horses,  elephants,  and  grotesque  figures- 
Near  the  Ghauts  the  ox  Is  adored,  and  every  village  poM-e*ses 
one  or  two  bulla,  to  which  weekly  or  monthly  worthip  to 
paid.  (Hamiltm.)  Tht*  prov.  became  subject  to  the  My 
sore  rajahs  nearly  200  years  ago,  and  to  the  British  in  1798 
It  was  greatly  depopulated  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which 
prevailed  from  1809  to  181 1.  {Hamilton's  K.  I.  Oax^  L,  431. 
433;  Madras  Almanack,  1838;  Pari.  Krp.rU,  *x.) 

Couibatoor,  an  Inl.  town  of  S.  Hindustan,  cap.  of  tho 
above  distr.,  nnd  seat  of  a  collector  of  revenue  under  the 
Madras  presld.  In  an  elevated  situation  on  the  N.  bank  of 
one  of  the  affluent*  of  the  Cavery,  90  m.  SJS.K.  Mysore,  and 
870  m.  S.W.  Madras ;  lat  10°  52"  N.,  long.  77°  5'  E.  It  to 
tolerably  well  built  and  ha*  a  mosque  erected  by  Tip  poo, 
who  sometimes  resided  here.  The  water  Is  brackish,  and 
2  m.  off  both  salt  and  nitre  are  obtained  by  lixiviating  the 
soil.  Five  m.  to  the  N.  Iron  Is  smelted  from  black  »and. 
Pcowrn,  not  far  distant,  ha*  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
highly  ornamented  with  Hindoo  figures,  but  destitute  of  ele- 
gance, which  was  spared  by  Tippoo  when  he  demolished 
m.«t  other  Idolatrous  buildings,  in  1783  and  1790  Coimba 
toor  was  taken  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  has  permanently 
belonged  since  1799.    (Uamilfn't  E.  J.  Gat,  I,  433.) 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beyra,  cap.  distr, 
and  see  of  a  bishop,  partly  on  a  steep  rocky  precipice,  and 
panly  on  a  plain  contiguous  to  the  Mondego,  115  m.  N.N.B 
Lisbon  ;  lat.  40°  12/  30"  N,  long.  8°  96'  W.    Pop.  in  1*30, 
according  to  Bntbi,  15,210;  but  now  supposed  to  be  about 
20,000.   It  wax  fortified  at  a  very  early  period,  and  has  us 
|  dergone  many  (leges.   The  ancient  wall*  and  tower*  still 
I  remain,  and  form  Its  only  defence.   It  ha*  an  Imposing  ap- 
I  pen ns nee  when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  summits  of  the  ad 
joining  heights  being  crowned  with  convent*  and  pa  bus, 
buildings ;  but  the  Interior  of  the  town  by  no  mean*  corre 
spends  with  the  exterior  view,  the  street*  being  oarros 


steep,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  principal  jwblte  building  to 
the  university,  the  only  one  in  Portugal,  transferred  thither 
from  Lisbon  in  1306.  It  consists  of  eighteen  colleges  and 
is  divided  into  six  faculties;  vix.  those  of  theology,  the 
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•■thematic*.  It  ha*  alao  attached  to  It  (ram max  schools, 
with  achooli  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  ecclesiastical  and 

cinl  college*  ur  ».  m  •.  »  and  a  royal  college  of  art*,  at 

which  those  who  intend  entering  at  the  university  complete 
their  preliminary  studies.  Different  degree*  are  taken  la 
the  respective  faculties,  the  ttudent  applying  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  particular  branch  most  connected  with  hi* 
intended  profession,  which,  a*  Lord  Caernarvon  surmise*, 
Is  probably  an  improvement  upon  the  English  aysteni  of 
college  education,  win-re  (he  same  degree  is  taken  by  all, 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  future  occupation*. 
{Portmgal  and  Oaticia,  1.,  43.)  The  collection  of  subjects 
of  natural  history  is  tolerably  good,  the  observatory  com- 
plete, and  the  instruments  in  perfect  order,  the  greater  port 
having  been  mads)  in  London  and  Pari*.  (Jhid.)  The 
present  system  of  education  was  introduced  by  the  Marquis 
Pombal.  In  1773;  It  i».  however,  indebted  for  various  Im- 
provements In  the  course  of  study,  to  Englishmen,  who 
have  been  instructer* ;  but.  with  all  this,  It  is  still  very  far 
behind ;  and  many  important  branches  of  knowledge  are 
either  not  taught  at  all,  or  are  taught  In  the  worst  possible 
manner.  The  university  is  extremely  well  endowed  ;  and 
(lie  inferior  class  of  nobles  are  sometimes  crfmpetltor*  for 
the  vacant  chairs.  The  annual  eipetwes  of  the  students  do 
not  exceed  £50  each,  any  excess  being  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  of  ihe  Institution.  The  library  consists  of  three 
large  saloons,  containing  about  30,000  vol*.,  but  they  are 
nearly  all  of  ancient  date.  The  College  of  Arts,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuit*,  I*  a  remarkably  handsome 
building.  The  monastery  of  Santa  Cruz,  an  Immense  Gothic 
building  in  the  worst  taste,  belongs  to  the  order  of  Augus- 
tine\  who,  ill  addition  to  numerous  important  privilege, 
enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  their  prior  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  university.  The  monks  are,  for  the  most 
port,  of  noble  descent  and  polished  manners,  and  are  often 
seen  mounted  on  fine  horse*  splendidly  caparisoned,  being 
forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  monastery  to  appear  on 
loot  beyond  iu  walla.  [Lord  Gatrumrv**,  I..  43.)  On  a 
hill  opposite  the  town  is  the  superb  convent  and  church  of 
the  nun*  of  St.  Clara.  Besides  these  public  buildings,  there 
are  the  cathedral,  and  eight  churches,  Ave  of  which  are  col 
legtate,  with  severs!  other  convents,  hospital*,  etc.  There 
a  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Mondcgo,  whose  bod,  w  hich 
*  progressively  rising.  Is  nearly  dry  In  the  summer,  while  in 
lie  winter  It  becomes  an  Impetuous  torrent,  and  overflows 
the  surrounding  country 
.vater,  conv 

he  8.  bank  of  the  river,  la  the  Quint*  das  Isagrimaj.  or 
/ilia  of  Tears,  Ihe  residence  of  the  beautiful  Ifles  dc  Cas- 
•o,  whose  murder  forms  the  subject  Of*  the  fine  episode  In 
he  third  book  of  the  Lmiad.  Earthenware  of  good  quality 
s  produced  here,  with  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  combs,  hjc. 

Col m bra  la  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Csaiaisrrra,  founded 
ty  the  Roman*  300  year*  B.C.  It  suffered  severely  by  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  and  was  a  scene  of  great  distress  in 
1810.  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  retreated  on  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedraa.  (MiHana ;  Lard  Caernarvon' i  Port*- 
ral  and  (talma ;  Balbi,  Etiai  Statutiaua  anr  U  Periugal, 
t,  37.  SOI.) 

COITSVILLE.  p.  L,  Trumbull  co,  O..  163  m.  N.E.  Co- 
lumbus, 17  m.  8.E.  Warren,  380  W.  Mahoning  river  and 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  pan*  through  it*  8.W. 
•art.    It  has  eight  schools,  365  scholars.    Pop.  1005. 

COLABBA,  an  Island  on  Ihe  Malabar  or  W.  coast  of 
Hindustan,  immediately  S.  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  with 
which  it  la  connected  by  a  causeway,  and  on  which  a  fine 
3ght -house,  and  cantonment*  for  Uie  British  troops  have 
keen  erected.    {Set  Bombay.) 

COLAPOOR,  a  small  rajuhship  of  Hindustan,  nrov.  Be 
lapoor,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  W.  Ghaut*,  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Colapoor,  Pnrnellab.  Mulrapoor.  and 
C'ulgong.  The  rajah  Is  descended  from  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  family  of  Sevajce,  the  founder  of  the  Mnhraita  em- 
pire. He  formerly  possessed  Malwan.  and  some  other  port* 
on  the  MalaSnr  coast;  but  bis  subjects  being  notorious  for 
piracy,  '.he  Brii.sh  compelled  him  to  cede  these  places  in 
1813,  and  In  19P9  assumed  the  government  of  the  country. 

CoLapooo.  an  lol.  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the  prece- 
ding  dlstr..  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  bill*  ; 
125  m.  8.S.E.  Poonah  ;  lat  16°  IV  N  .  long.  740  25'  E.  It 
ka*  a  citadel,  but  Its  chief  protection  Is  in  *wo  hill  fan*  in 
the  vicinity :  the  town  is  neatly  built,  and  contains  some 
lofty  trees,  gardens,  and  good  tanks.  (Jtamutn't  E.  India 
Gar.,  L  434-36.) 

COLBEKG,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, us  Cottlln  in  Pomerania.  on  the  Persante,  near 
where  It  falls  into  the  Baltic,  Int.  54°  T  N.,  long.  15°  37  15" 
E.  Pop.  7330.  Principal  public  buildings,  cathedral,  town- 
house,  aad  the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  town  with  water. 
There  I*  In  the  ancient  ducal  castle  a  foundation  for  the 
daughters  of  nobles  and  -ugesse*.  It  ha*  a  gymnasium,  a 
of  correction.  a>  •    »«t       •  •nnnu factum  ;  but  ** 
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ndlng  country.  The  town  la  well  supplied  with 
vcyed  to  it  by  an  aqueduct.   Near  Coimbra,  en 


COLCHESTER. 

salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries,  and  Its  shipping,  are  the 
principal  sources  of  Its  wealth.  There  are  salt  springs  la 
the  vicinity,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal  and  timber,  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  use. 

COLCHESTER,  a  pari.  bur.  and  river  port  r/f  England, 
co.  Essex,  dir.  Colchester,  hund.  Levden,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  bill  rising  from  the  Colne,  which  cuu  off  a  small  sub- 
urb; SO  m.  N.E.  by  E.  London.  Pop.  of  town  and  liber- 
ties, 1831. 14,016 ;  1841,  17.790.  It  is  well  built,  ha*  several 
good  streets,  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  aad  adequately 
supplied  with  water.  Great  Improvement*  in  the  Interior 
of  the  town  have  recently  been  effected,  and  are  still  going 
oa ;  but  the  only  Important  extension  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  twenty  years  Is  along  the  London  road, 
w-hcrc  many  valuable  detached  residences  have  been  built, 
and  are  now  being  erected.  There  are  three  bridges  over 
the  river.  A  pott  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  said 
to  have  been  rounded  by  Edward  the  Elder,  Is  occasionally 
used  as  a  prison.  There  are  eight  parish  churches:  St. 
Peter'*,  built  previously  to  the  conquest,  has  been  modern- 
ized and  enlarged  ;  St.  James's  dates  previously  to  Edward 
II..  nnd  is  a  handtumc  structure  ;  St.  Leonard'*  I*  also  large 
and  convenient ;  beside*  these,  there  are  a  French  and  a 
Dutch  Protestant  church,  and  seven  dissenting  chapels. 
The  remain*  of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph's  priory,  founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  are  said  to  afford  some  of 
the  finest  «'|iecimens  of  Norman  architecture  In  the  kingdom. 

Colchester  has  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  m  the 
3«ith  of  Elizabeth,  with  one  scholarship  in  8t_  John's  col- 
lege. Cmalirhlge,  annexed  to  it ;  two  others,  in  the  same 
college,  revert  to  this  ichool  on  failure  of  applicant*  of  the 
surname  of  Gilbert  (that  of  founder)  or  Torblngtnn  ;  and 
four  founded  in  I't  iiibroke  college,  <  'nmbrtdge.  on  failure  of 
any  buy*  being  sent  from  the  Ipswich  grammar  school ; 
the  present  revenue  la  XI 17  a  year ;  It  educates  from  30  to 
40  scholars;  two  charity  schools,  founded  In  170H,  have 
been  Joined  to  the  national  school,  In  which  about  400  boy* 
are  educated,  of  whom  148  are  clothed  by  the  charity :  a 
Lancastrian  school,  and  an  endowed  school  founded  la 
1816.  for  children  of  Quakers,  with  a  library  attached  to  It 
The  principal  charitable  Institution*  are,  a  hospital,  found- 
ed by  James  I. ;  several  almshouses ;  and  the  Essex  aud 
Colchester  Hospital,  built  In  1830.  A  commodious  thea- 
tre was  erected  in  1813;  nnd  there  are  literary  and  philo- 
sophical, tixilicnl,  botanical,  and  musical  societies,  all  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Market-days,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
day the  latter  a  large  corn  market;  but  genera  provi- 
sions are  on  sale  dally  in  the  large  and  commodious  mar- 
ket-place. There  are  large  annual  cattle  fairs  on  the  5th 
and  0th  of  July.  23d  and  34th  of  the  same  month,  and  20th 
of  October  and  three  follow  ing  days. 

toll  lie-n  r  i-  ii  bonding  port,  but  the  foreign  Import*  I  re 
comparatively  Insignificant;  they  consist  chiefly  of  wine, 
oil-cake  from  Holland,  and  umber  from  the  Baltic.  The 
trade  coastwise  Is  more  extensive,  the  Imports  being  chiefly 
colonial  produce,  and  home  manufacture*,  from  London  ; 
with  coals,  ate  from  the  northern  counties:  the  exports, 
chrn  and  malt.  The  river  Is  navigable  far  vessels  of  150 
too*  to  "The  Hythe,"  a  lit'.le  below  the  town,  where  there 
is  a  custrm-house  and  -ommodiou*  quay,  large  warehouses, 
and  hooding,  co*:,  and  timber  'arsis  ;  larger  veasC.a  (chiefly 
colliers)  discharge  at  Wlvenhue,  still  lowei  down.  Into 
lighters.  There  in  between  fifty  and  sixty  vessels,  of  va- 
rious size*,  belonging  to  the  port ;  but  besides  these,  a  con- 
siderable number  snll  from  the  port  that  belong  tu  the  vari- 
ous smaller  places  lower  down  the  Colne,  which  makes  ihe 
shipping  of  Colchester  appear  greater  tlian  It  really  is.  Tha 
oyster  fishery  of  the  river  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  was 
granted  to  the  burgesses  by  Richard  I.:  It  employs  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inliuli.,  and  numerous  small  craft 
between  the  port  nnd  London.  There  Is  a  large  distillery 
at  Hylhe.  ranking  the  fourth  In  the  kingdom  ;  a  silk  manu- 
factory in  the  town,  established  n  few  years  since,  employs 
between  300  and  400  hands,  chiefly  females.  The  weaving 
of  baize  (introduced  by  the  Flemings  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth) used  formerly  to  be  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
has  wholly  ceased.  At  present,  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
mainly  depend*  on  its  retail  trade,  by  which  an  extensive 
agricultural  district  is  .-up plied.  During  the  last  war  a 
large  military  establishment  was  stationed  here,  the  with- 
drawal of  which  caused  some  deterioration,  but  at  present 
It  I*  thriving.  Under  the  Municipal  Act  Its  boundaries  are 
contracted  loan  MM  Of"  Buou  1 0000  acres  imnicdritrl)  nnmd 
the  town ;  and  it  Is  divided  Into  two  wards,  and  governed 
by  a  mayor,  sil  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 

Colchester  has  (with  some  Interniptions)  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  IL  of  C.  from  the  33d  of  Edward  I.  Previous 
ly  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  In 
the  free  burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  The  pari.  bor.  (ro 
extensive  w  ith  the  anc  ient  lll»  rties  extend*  over  a  space 
of  1 1.770  acres,  divided  by  the  Colne  Into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.   Numbe-  ~*  cause*  worth  £10  aad  upwards,  in  1831 
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1900 ;  registered  electors,  1837-36, 117ft.  Tbe  different  par- 
ishes form  a  poor-law  union,  the  average  expenditure  of 
which  is  £10.153;  nnn.  val.  of  real  prop.  In  1815,  £42,137. 

Colchester  has  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
t>»  some  to  have  been  the  Camulod*  mum  of  thr  Roman  pe- 
riod, though  this  ha*  born  disputed  ;  there  Is,  however,  no 
place  in  the  kingdom  where  more  numerous  Roman  re- 
puilns  have  been  discovered.  It  had  many  monastic  insli 
lutions  previously  to  thr  Reformation  ;  of  these,  St.  John's 
Abbey,  of  which  the  noble  gateway  is  the  sole  relic,  was 
the  chief 

Colchester  was  made  the  seal  of  a  suffragan  bishop  in  the 
96(ii  Henry  VIII.  There  were  two  consecrations  only,  the 
first  in  1530,  the  other  In  1593  ;  on  the  death  of  the  last  dio- 
cesan, in  1007,  no  successor  was  nominated.  In  1648  the 
town  was  held  by  Insurrectionary  royalists,  and  endured  a 
siege,  by  Fairfax,  of  eleven  weeks,  when  It  was  starved 
talo  surrender,  and  the  leaders  hung :  half  the  fine  subse- 
quently levied  appears  In  have  been  paid  by  Dutch  refu- 
gees, who  had  escaped  from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  persecu- 
tion. It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Abbot  family.  ( l/ist 
mud  lUterip.  of  CoUkesUr,  9  vols.  8vo,  Colchester  :  HTrifkf* 
Hut.  £**«*,  1. ;  A  True  filiation  of  .Siege  of  Coltktiter, 
8vo,  1799 ;  Rep.  of  Munxipal  and  Boundary  (ommtMtton 
srs.) 

Colciustxb.  p.  t,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt,  46  m.  W.S.W. 
Montpeller,  519  YV.  Lake  Cbaroplain  bound*  It  on  the  W., 
from  which  Mallet's  bay,  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
sets  up  into  the  town.  Lamoille  river  runs  through  Its  N. 
W.  comer.  Bounded  8.  by  Onion  or  Winooskl  river.  Char- 
tered in  1763,  first  seuled  In  1774.  On  Wlnnoski  river, 
partly  In  this  township  and  partly  in  Buillngtou,  is  Winoo- 
skl village,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  place,  the  parts  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  covered  bridge  across  the  river. 
A  canal  on  the  Colchester  side,  above  the  falls,  conducts 
the  water  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  affording  a  great 
water-power.  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  two 
■Coras,  m  saw  mill,  a  machine-shop,  a  sa*h-factnry,  and  a 
woollen-factory  fur  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths.  The 
township  contains  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one 
common  to  Congrrgatlonnltsls  and  Baptist*;  three  stores, 
one  woollen-factory,  two  saw  mills,  nine  schools,  997  schol- 
ar*.  Pop.  1739. 

CoLmrsTiE,  p.  t,  New-I«ondon  oa,  Ct,  24  m.  8.8.E. 
Hartford,  90  ro.  N.N.W.  New-London,  384  W.  Watered 
by  Salmon  river.  The  village  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  chiefly  on  one  street  a  mile  long,  and  con- 
tains two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Baptist ; 
and  Baron  Academy,  founded  in  1800,  by  a  donation  by  Mr. 
Picrponl  Bacon  of  $35,000.  It  to  a  free  school  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  first  ecclesiastical  society,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  75  ft  long,  34  feel  wjlde,  and  three  sto- 
ries high,  with  a  neat  eupoin.  WestcheMer  Society,  in  tbe 
W.  part  of  the  township,  has  a  Congregational  church, 
Willi  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  of  a  free 
grammar  school  two  thirds  of  the  year.  There  hi  also  a 
Methodist  church  In  the  township.  It  has  six  Ho  res,  three 
grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  one  academy,  950 
students,  fourteen  schools,  619  scholars.   Pop.  3101. 

Couhcstb*.  p.  t,  Delaware  co,  N.Y,  98  m.  8.W.  by 
W.  Albany,  316  W.  Drained  by  Pnpacton  branch  of  Dela 
ware  river.  Organised  la  1703.  Lumber  to  rafted  to  Phil- 
adelphia. It  contains  two  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  four 
grist-mills,  thirty-one  saw-mills,  sixteen  schools,  403  schol- 
ars. Pop.  1567.  The  villnge  at  the  centre  contains  one 
Presbyterian  church,  one  store,  one  grist  mill,  twelve  dwell- 
ings, and  about  75  Inhabitants. 

GOLDEN,  p.  U  Erie  co,  N.Y..  386  m.  W.  Albany.  365 
W.  Drained  by  Caxenovo  creek.  Organized  from  Hol- 
land In  1837.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  six 
saw  mills,  one  pottery,  eleven  schools,  449  scholars.  Pop. 
1088. 

COLD  SPRING,  p.  v..  Phillipstown  t.  Putnam  co,  N.Y, 
100  m.  8.  Albany.  378  W.  It  has  a  romantic  situation  m 
the  Highlands,  on  the  E.  side  of  Hudson  river,  one  mile 
above  West  Point  Tbe  mountains  In  the  vicinity  abound 
»  toon  ore.  A  mile  from  the  villnge  to  the  West  Point 
foundry,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  Stale-.  It 
has  one  blast  furnace,  producing  850  ions  of  iron  annually; 
three  air  furnaces,  and  three  cupola  furnace*,  melting  2500 
tons  of  Iron,  employing  300  persons,  and  producing  articles 
to  the  amount  of  1880.000  annually. 

COLD  SPRING,  t,  Cattaraugus  co..  N.Y.,  308  m.  W. 
Albany.  Watered  by  Alleghany  river,  and  its  tributary, 
Cold-spring  creek.  Il  contains  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  six 
saw  mills,  one  school,  forty  Ave  scholar*.   Pop.  673. 

COLD  SPRING  HARBOUR,  p.  v..  on  the  line  of  Hunt- 
ington and  Oyster  Bay  township*,  and  of  Queen's  and  Suf- 
folk counties.  N.Y,  186  m.  8.  by  E.  Albany.  SOB  W.  Situ 
ated  around  Cold-spring  harbour,  and  contains  one  P.ptoco- 
pal  church,  three  •lores,  two  woollen  factories,  one  grint- 
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mill,  eighty  dwelling*,  and  about  500  inhabitants.  It  hat 
some  navigation,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
whale  fishery, 

COLDSTREAM,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Scotland, 
ro.  Berwick,  on  the  Tweed.  14  m.  8.W.  Berwick  upon 
Tweed.  Pop.  9090.  Fifrmcrly  the  communication  bclwren 
F.nglnnd  and  Scotland  was  lure  effected  by  a  furd,  ty 
which  P.divnrd  I.  entered  the  litlerwlth  n  |.ou crlul  ormy 
In  1306;  and  It  continued  to  ;.e  tho  chief  passage  for  the 
Scottish  and  Engltoh  armies  till  ihe  union  of  the  crown  in 
1003.  It  was  by  this  ford,  also,  that  the  Covenanters  ea 
tered  England  In  1640.  A  bridge  of  five  arches  now  spans 
Ihe  river,  forming  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  irregularly  built,  aud  quite  8cot 
lish  in  Its  appearance,  and  In  every  other  respect,  though 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  England.  There  are  no  Cower 
than  thirty-two  Inns  in  the  town !  It  has  a  weekly  corn 
market,  and  a  monthly  sheep  and  cattle  tuaiket  both  of 
considerable  importance.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Inhab.  are  supposed  to  depend  principally  on  the  smuggling 
of  Scotch  whiskey  into  England  ;  the  difference  of  duty  In 
favour  of  Scotland  being  2*.  8sL  per  gallon.  Poaching, 
both  of  game  and  salmon  In  the  river  Is  very  common. 
Tin-  Tweed  fishery  at  Coldstream  lets  for  £100  a  year. 
There  to  a  par.  church  and  two  Presbyterian  dto*enttng 
chapel*,  three  subscription  libraries,  nnd  four  friendly  soci- 
eties. The  means  of  education  are  good.  General  M»nek 
resided  at  Coldstream  m  1650-60.  previously  to  his  going  to 
F.ngland  nnd  effecting  the  Restoration.  During  his  slay 
here,  he  raised  a  horse  regiment  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  "  Coldstream  Guards."  which  name  the  regi- 
ment still  retains.  This  town  enjoys  a  share  of  that  matri- 
monial trade  for  which  Gretna  Green  has  been  so  long 
famous. 

Coldstbbsn.  p.  v,  Hampshire  co,  Va_  91  m.  E.  Rom- 
ney.  167  m.  N.N.W.  Richmond,  595  W.  Situalrd  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Cacapon  river.  It  contains  one  church,  two 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  and  several  other  manufacturing 
establishment*. 

COLD  WATER,  p.  t,  capital  of  Branch  co.,  Mich,  1 10  m. 
W  S  \V  l>«-tr..-l.  YV  W.  Water.  .1  l>\  Clilvv  :.ter  liver  aid 
Its  branches,  which  afford  water  power.  It  has  ten  stores, 
one  furnace,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mills, one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  eight 
schools,  179  scholars.  Pop.  1123.  The  \dlage  b  situated 
on  the  E.  branch  of  Cotdwater  river,  and  contains  a  court- 
hpuse,  Jail,  one  Methodist  church,  five  stores,  two  saw- 
mills, seventy-five  dwellings,  nnd  about  450  Inhabitants.  A 
great  amount  of  water-power  exists,  having  a  fall  of  50  ft 
In  the  course  of  3  m,  and  a  volume  of  water  sufficient  to 
propel  nny  required  amount  of  machinery. 

COLE,  county.  Mo.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  contains  650  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.F..  by  Missouri  river, 
and  E.  by  Osage  river.  Drained  by  Moreau  and  Maniteau 
creeks.  Il  contained,  in  1840.  8078  neat  cattle,  783?  sheep, 
27.703  swine ;  and  produced  30.080  bushel*  of  wheat, 
.-.»*»..'. V»  of  Indian  com,  49,173  of  oats.  23.475  of  potatoes, 
179.455  pounds  of  tobacco,  1389  of  cotton,  7560  of  sugar. 
It  had  thirty-six  stores,  thirty  two  grist-mats,  three  saw- 
mill*, four  tanneries,  seven  distilleries,  one  pottery,  two 
prln iing-ortice«,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  academies,  74 
students,  fourteen  schools,  314  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites, 
8073 ;  slaves,  1179 ;  free  coloured.  34  ;  toial.  9280.  Capital, 
Jefferson  cltv. 

Cota,  t,  Benton  co.  Mo.   Pop.  817. 

C<  >t. I  I'.  \TH.  t,  Clark  co.  Ark.   Pop.  160. 

COLEBROOK.  p.  t.  Coos  co,  N.II,  135  m.  N.  Concord, 
S08  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Connecticut  river.  Watered  by 
Mohawk  river  nnd  Beaver  brook.  Incorporated  in  1790. 
It  has  fertile  Interval  land  on  Connecticut  river.  It  contains 
one  Congregational  and  one  Free-will  Baptist  church,  an 
academy,  two  stores,  eight  schools,  193  scholars.    Pop.  743 

CoLtssooa.  t,  Ashtabula  co,  O.  Watered  by  Rock  snd 
Moscheto  creeks.  Il  has  five  schools,  205  scholar*.  Pop. 
530.    Il  Is  now  called  Phelps. 

CotaaaooK,  p.  t,  Utchfteld  co,  Ct,  33  m.  N.W.  Hart- 
ford. 356  W.  First  settled  In  1765.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Farming-ton  river.  It  contains  Ave  churches,  one  Meth 
odist  one  Congregational,  two  Baptist,  and  one  Union;  two 
Mores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  paper  mill,  two  grist  mills,  two 
saw  mill*,  eiiht  schools.  322  scholars.   Pop.  1333. 

COLEBROOK  DALE,  p.  t,  Berks  co.  Pa,  73  m.  E  Har 
rtoburg.  166  W.   Drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Stone  ana 
Swamp  creeks.   Black  lend  and  iron  ore  are  found.  Il 
contains  one  church  common  to  Presbyterians  and  Lather 
ana  four  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mill*,  two  oil-mills,  three  tanneries    Pop.  1 134. 

COLE  CREEK,  i,  Montgomery  co,  la.  It  ha*  twe 
schools.  43  scholar*.   Pop.  1580. 

COLF.RAIN1-:  s  marit  town  an. I  pari  bat  of  If'ird. 
prov.  Ulster,  co.  Londonderry -.  on  the  Ixiwer  Bann.  4  ov 
from  its  mouth,  and  47  m.  N.N.W.  Belfast.   Pop,  1821 
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4851 ;  la  1831,  5752.  Pop.  of  par.  In  1634,  6143,  of  whom 
1441  were  of  the  cstab.  church,  3825  Prot.  dks*.,  and  977 
Rnm.  Cath.  It  was  limit  and  fortified  by  the  irtah  Society 
af  London,  to  whom  the  district  waa  granted  by  J  am  en  I., 
B  1K15  The  town  cuoaiiU  of  a  squ  ire.  called  the  I  tin 
Bond,  a  main  street,  and  aeveral  others,  In  which  are  many 
well-batit  houses.  A  wooden  bridge,  constructed  In  1716, 
and  renovated  In  1745,  connect*  it  with  the  suburb*  of  Kill- 
•wea  or  Waterside,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bann.  The 
pat  church  is  a  large  plain  building.  The  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  an  elegant  structure.  It  In  Killowen.  The  other 
places  of  worship  are.  two  for  Presbyterian*,  and  one  each 
for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Seceder*.  ■  The  town  Is 
improving  and  increasing ;  house  rent  la  not  high,  but  very 
■toadr.  Vessels  of  200  tons  may  enmc  up  close  to  the  bridge, 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  quay.  Trade  Is  conild 
erably  Improved,  owing,  It  Is  said,  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  harbour  at  Port  Rush.  (So*  Mow.)  The  manufactures 
In  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood  are  trifling:  a 
few  paper  mills  and  some  small  tanneries.  The  tenures  of 
houses  are  leases  of  lives,  renewable  forever,  paying  a  sep 
tennlnl  fine  of  one  year's  rent,  but  nothing  at  the  fall  of  a 
Life,  and  leases  of  61  yenr*.  Originally  there  were  walls 
surrounding  the  town,  but  these  are  obliterated."  (Bourn 
dan/  Report.) 

It  has  an  endowed  school  built  by  the  Irish  Society;  a 
town-hall.  In  which  the  municipal  business  Is  transacted ; 
and  apartments  are  provided  Sir  a  library,  a  news-room, 
and  savings'  bank,  with  a  dispensary,  loan  fund,  and  a 
mendicity  association.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter 
of  James  I.,  In  1613,  consists  of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen.  94 
burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  ;  its  Juris 
diction  extends  over  the  town  and  liberties,  the  limits  of 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter  at  3  m.  In  every  direction 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  corporation  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  until  the  t'nion,  since  which  It 
has  sent  one  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  • 

The  Boundary  Act  ha*  prescribed  a  new  limit  for  the 
pari,  bor.,  Including  the  town  land  called  Colernme.  mid 
suburb*  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  about  an  equal 
span-  on  the  W.  side.  Registered  ejectors  (1838-39).  919. 
The  corporation  holds  a  court  of  record  for  pleas  to  any 
amount  Genera]  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  in  April  and 
October  ;  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Thursdays. 

Duty  was  paid,  in  1836,  on  5212  bushels  of  malt,  and 
9fi.  157  gallons  of  whiskey.  There  are  numerous  Wench 
greens  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  salmon  and  eel  fisheries 
on  the  Bann.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are  very  valuable. 
The  former  Is  let  at  x7»  a  year,  and  Its  produce,  which 
amounted,  in  1836,  to  75  tons,  Is  sent,  packed  in  ice,  to  Liv- 
erpool. The  eel  fishery  lets  for  about  XI 400  a  year.  The 
principal  trade  Is  In  the  export  of  corn  and  meal,  provisions. 
Including  pork,  linens  of  a  fine  kind,  called  "  Colerslnes," 
•u-  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1836  wa*  estimated 
at  £105.685.  The  gross  customs  revenue.  In  1837,  amount- 
ed to  £5785.  The  posl-offlre  revenue.  In  1K»,  was  £1*63. 
and  In  1830.  £1451.  Branches  of  the  Provincial.  Belfast. 
Northern,  and  Agricultural  banks  were  opened  In  18*7. 
1834.  and  1836.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  much  Impeded 
by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  had  but  9  ft 
water  over  It  at  springs,  and  5  nt  neap*  |  but  this  defect  has 
been.  In  n  great  degree,  obviated  by  the  formation  of  a  har- 
bour, already  alluded  to,  at  Port  Rush.  4  m.  N.K.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bann.  In  which  vessels  drawing  17  ft.  water 
may  anchor,  being  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock  from  the 
■well  of  the  ocean.  The  outlay  on  this  harbour  has 
amounted.  In  all.  to  about  £1300 ;  and  it  now  affords  great 
facilities  to  the  trade  of  Coleralne,  and  of  the  district.  (See 
Boundary  Rrport.  Raiivoy  Report  4*.) 

Colcraim.  p.  U,  Franklin  co„  Mass..  101  m.  W.  by  N. 
Boston,  411  VV.  A  branch  of  Deertkld  river  afford*  water- 
power.  It  contains  a  Methodist  and  a  Congregational  (ori- 
glnally  a  Presbyterian)  church,  four  stores,  one  furnace, one 
fulling  mill,  three  cotton  factories  with  6290  spindles ;  two 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  seventeen  schools,  709  scholars. 
Pop.  1971. 

CoLKtAiN,  p.  u  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  69  m  8.B.  Harrisburg, 
104  W.  Octarara  creek  bounds  it  on  the  K..  and  the  W. 
branch  of  this  creek  on  the  W.  It  contains  four  stores,  one 
furnace,  one  forge,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory, 
four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery, 
seven  schools.  240  scholars.    Pop.  1453. 

Coiuuix,  L.  Bedford  co.,  Pa.  Watered  by  the  Rays- 
town  branch  of  Juniata  river.  It  contain*  one  store,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  flouring-mlll.  one  saw-mill,  one  pottery,  one 
tannery,  one  distillery,  one  school.  30  scholars.    Pop.  1 190. 

CoLKRAi*.  t..  Hamilton  co..  0„  10  m.  N.  Cincinnati. 
Bounded  W.  by  Great  Miami  river.  It  has  three  schools, 
80  scholars.    Pop.  9979. 

CoLsaAt*.  L,  Ross  co.,  O.   Pop.  1981. 

CoLBRAta.  p.  t..  Belmont  co.,  ()..  198  m.  F-.  Columbus, 
172  W.   It  has  three  schools,  68  scholars.   Pop.  1300.  i. 
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COLES,  county.  IIL  Situated  in  the  E.  pan  of  the  state 
and  contains  1948  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Kaskaakla  and  Em- 
barras*  rivers  and  their  branches,  w  hit  h  afford  wntcr  |xiwcr 
It  contained  In  1840,  11,560  neat  calUe.  9745  sheep,  75,4*2 
swine  ,  and  produced  30,519  bushels  of  wheal,  1403  of  r\  e 
598J54  of  Indian  corn.  61,792  of  oats,  16.533  pounds  of  bops, 
15,85s  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty  two  stores,  capital  980,69b. 
one  flouring  mill,  eleven  grist-mills,  eight  snw-mitls,  three 
tanneries,  four  distilleries,  nineteen  schools.  545  scholar*. 
Pop.  9616.   Capital,  Charleston. 

COLESH1LL,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co  War*  k  i 
Birmingham  dlv.,  hund.  Ilemlingham.  Are*  of  pnr..  0*0, 
acres.  Pop.  (1831)  1853.  The  town  derives  Ms  name  Ir.  to 
Its  being  situated  on  a  bill,  near  the  Cole,  7  m.  E.  Binm  i 
ham.  It  lias  a  handsome  Gothic  church  with  a  lofty  spire, 
several  good  houses,  and  a  school  supported  out  of  land 
purchased  by  the  Inhab.  after  the  dlssoiuUon  of  the  monas- 
teries. 

COLESVILLE,  p.  t.,  Broome  co.,  N.Y.,  194  ffi.  W.8.W. 
Albany,  306  W.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  grist  mill,  four- 
teen saw  mills,  twenty  schools,  901  scholars.  Pop.  9398. 
The  village  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  one  store, 
and  aliout  15  dwellings.  There  are  several  other  villages  in 
the  township. 

COLLETON,  district.  S  C.  Situated  In  the  8.  pan  of 
the  suite,  and  contains  2100  so.  m.  Hounded  %.W,  l.y 
Combabee  river.  Watered  by  Edlsto  river  and  lis  branch- 
es, and  by  Ashepoo  river.  Its  principal  productions  are  cot- 
bin  and  rice.  It  contained.  In  1810.  3595  neat  cattle.  8975 
sheep.  34.443  swine  ;  and  produced  3763  bushels  of  wheat, 
325.825  of  Indian  com,  9&J8S3  of  oats,  178,990  of  potatoes, 
5,483.533  pounds  of  rice,  490,910  of  cotton.  It  had  ten 
stores,  one  flouring  mill,  twelve  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw- 
mill*, four  academies.  1 12  students,  tw  enty-one  schools,  642 
scholars.  Pop.:  white*.  5874;  slaves,  19.246;  free  colour- 
ed. 428;  total.  25.548.   Capital.  Walerboro. 

COLLINS,  p.  t.  Erie  txK,  N.Y„  319  m.  W.  Albany,  364 
W.  Bounded  S.  by  Cattaraugus  creek,  and  drained  by  fis 
branches.  It  contains  nine  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  woollen  fnctory.  two  grist  mill',  six  saw  mills, 
twenty-one  schools,  8i>8  scholars.    Pop.  1419. 

COLLINSVILLE,  p.  v„  Canton  L,  Hartford  ro.,  Cu,  II 
m.  W.  by  N.  Hartford,  338  W.  This  flourishing  manufac- 
turing village  Is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Farmlngton  river. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  employed  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  edge  tools,  particularly  of  axe*!  of  which  about  800 
are  made  daily,  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Collins'*  axe* 
have  obtained  a  deserved  celebrity.  The  village  contains  a 
church,  n  I  ye  euro,  a  library  for  the  workmen,  and  about 
1000  inhabitant*. 

COLLUMPTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Ilnvridge,  12  m.  N.E.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.,  STVf. 
acres.  Pop.  1821.  3410;  1831,  3813.  The  town  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  vale  beside  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Exe, 
and  consists  of  one  large  street,  along  the  road  from  Exetet 
to  Hnth,  and  of  several  smaller  streets  diverging  from  It  on 
either  side ;  many  of  the  houses  are  ancient,  and  some  of 
them  favourable  specimens  of  their  day.  The  church,  ori- 
ginally collegiate.  Is  a  spacious  structure,  In  the  later  planted 
style,  with  a  lofty  and  highly  ornamented  tower,  and  a 
beautiful  chapel  attached.  There  are  seven  dissenting 
chapels;  a  national  school,  In  which  above  900  bo) »  and 
girl*  are  educated;  with  other  schools,  and  several  exten- 
sive charitle*.  Market.  Saturdays;  fairs,  first  Wednesdays 
in  May  and  Nov.,  for  cattle  and  cloth.  There  Is  a  woollen- 
mill  :  and  the  manufacture  of  narrow  woollen  cloths  and 
serges  employs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop.,  though 
the  business  be  much  declined.  There  Is  also.  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity,  a  paper  mill,  two  large  flour-mills,  and 
four  tan-yards.  A  monthly  session  for  the  district  Is  held 
In  the  town. 

COLMAR  (aa.  tolomharnu  or  Csfsisets),  a  city  of 
France,  dep.  Haute  ltd  it  ,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  on  the  banks  of  two  tributaries  of  the  III.  36  in.  N  N.K 
Strasbourg,  and  234  m.  EJJ.E.  Paris;  laL  4*P  4'  1 1  N 
long.  7°  29'  96"  E.  Pop.  (ex  cess.)  13.867.  It  we*  fortified 
previously  to  1673,  when  Louis  XIV.  destroyed  its  defen- 
ce*, and  united  It  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown ; 
it  la  now  surrounded  only  by  oomlerordo.  planted  with 
trees,  and  serving  for  public  walks.  It  Is  tolerably  well 
built,  but  contains  few  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice. 
The  principal  are  the  cathedral,  built  In  1363,  the  theatre, 
and  prtsnQ.  The  other  public  building*  and  establishment! 
are.  the  ball  of  justice,  city  hall,  prefecture,  college,  with  a 
public  library  containing  (*/■#•)  60,000  vols,  and  several 
paintings  by  Albert  Durer  and  others;  the  deaf  and  dumt 
asylum,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  church  of  the  Domini- 
can convent,  now  a  corn  hall.  Protestant  church,  and  mu- 
seum, containing,  among  other  curiosities,  a  remarkable 
aerolite,  which  descended  near  Enaishelm  In  1499,  and  art- 
gtnally  weighed  *>'«)  French  pounds. 

Colmar  I*  environed  by  pleasant  walks,  gardens,  and 
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country  houses  ;  and  possesses  on  orangery  and  departmen- 
tal nursery  ground*.  It  it  the  scat  of  a  royal  court,  and  of 
tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It  has  nu- 
merous manufacture*  of  cotton  stuffs  and  printed  goods,  a 
large  cotton  and  silk  riband  factory,  besides  others  of  cut- 
lery, paper,  brushes,  combs,  leather,  Jtc. ;  and  an  extensive 
trade  In  Iron,  sokes,  drugs,  and  wine,  which,  with  Its  man- 
goods,  it  exports  largely  to  Switzerland.  The 
■U  of  the  Romans  Is  believed  to  have  replaced  the 
ancient  Ar^entnaria.  This  town  was  several  lime* 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  In  after  times  suffered 
greatly  during  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  Ilapsburg 
and  Nassau.  The  Swedes  took  it  In  1632.  (Hugo,  Haul 
Rkin,  4*<. ,'  Diet .  dm  Commrrce.) 

COLMENAR  DE  OREJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Tole- 
do, 13  in.  E.N  .E.  Aranjucz.  Pop.  6400.  It  contains  a  tine 
church,  two  convents,  and  two  hospitals;  and  is  finely  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  productive  of  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollens,  pottery,  and  Spanish  rush ;  and 
mill-stones,  and  fine  white  stone  for  building,  are  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

COLNE,  a  market  town  and  chapclry  of  England,  oo. 
Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  par.  Whalley,  on  the  Colnc, 
an  affluent  of  the  Calder,  96  m.  N.  Manchester.  15  m.  N.E. 
Blackburn,  and  9  m.  E.  Clltheroe.  Area  of  chapelry,  8050 
Pop.  (1831)  7274;  (1831)  8080.   This  is  a  place  of 


more  recently  in  1815,  is  equivocally  suid  to  be  a  "m 
and  decent  building."  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  In 
dents,  and  Ingliamitet  have  places  of  worship.  A 


great  antiquity ;  but  antiquaries  are  undecided  whether  it 
be  the  Colmmio  of  the  Romans  or  the  Cmlme  of  the  Saxons. 
Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here  ;  and  Castor  cliff, 
about  1  m.  distant,  retains  evident  traces  of  a  military  sta- 
tion, having  a  regular  quadrangular  rampart,  surrounded 
by  a  fosse.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  river  ami  the  Leeds  and  Liv- 
erpool canal,  which  passes  through  a  tunnel  about  1  m. 
from  the  place,  and  Is  surrouuded  by  the  fine  grazing  dis- 
trict of  Craven.  It  is  a  brisk  second-rate  town,  and  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  Improved.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
waier  by  pipes  from  Floss  spring,  8  m.  E.  The  parochial 
chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
reign  of  Hen.  L,  but  repaired  in  that  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and 

"spacious 
Indcpen 
A  gallery 

In  the  first-named  of  these  gave  way  In  1777,  from  the 

run  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  hear  John  Wesley,  the 
of  the  society,  preach  on  its  opening ;  but  though 
many  were  Injured  by  the  accident,  no  Uvea  were  lost.  A 
free  grammar  school,  rebuilt  in  1813  by  subscription,  on  the 
•lie  of  one  more  ancient,  educates  6  boys :  Archbishop  Til 
lotson  was  a  pupil  in  It  The  co.  magistrates  hold  sessions 
here,  and  a  constable  for  the  gov.  of  the  place  is  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  rate-payers.  The  lord  of*  the  manor  holds  a 
court  baron,  and  courts  leet  or  halmote  are  held  In  May 
and  October.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture:  a  fulling-mill  existed  in  1311,  and 
about  the  same  period  a  coal-mine  was  worked  in  the  vi- 
cinity. In  addition  to  the  woollen  fabrics,  shalloons,  cal- 
ea  were  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
,  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Bradford 
J  in  1775.  It  is  a  substantial  stone 
building,  containing  two  rooms,  each  ICS  ft.  by  48  ft  The 
upper  room  has  been  used  for  nearly  forty  years  for  the 
sale  of  woollens  during  the  fairs,  and,  owing  to  the  decline 
of  the  worsted  trade,  the  whole  building  is  now  thrown 
open  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  on  the  same  oc- 
casions. The  cotton  trade  having  been  introduced  towards 
the  close  of  lost  century,  has  nearly  superseded  the  wool- 
len trade,  and  the  pop.  Is  now  principally  employed  In 
manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the  Manchester  market. 
The  spinning  power  is  chiefly  water,  supplied  in  abundance 
from  the  streams,  steam-engines  being  used  to  obviate  their 
occasional  failure.  The  first  power-loom  was  introduced 
Into  the  distr.  In  1833.  In  1835  there  were  eleven  steam- 
engines  in  the  distr.,  seven  for  spinning  cotton,  one  for 
power  looms,  and  three  for  collieries.  The  canal  already 
a  ready  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  cool. 


finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river,  on  a  slichUy 
elevated  ground,  Cologne  has  many  woud  houses  and  is 
proverbially  ill  built  and  filthy.  The  best  of  its  streets  an 
Inferior  to  i'ooley -street,  in  London,  or  to  the  Cowgaie,  of 
Edinburgh.  Great  antiquity,  no  Improvement,  and  confine 
meat  within  walls,  have  made  it  what  it  is.  "Stagnating 
pools,  sufficient  to  produce  a  direful  pestilence,  lie  unheeded 
in  every  thoroughtare  beneath  the  strong  glare  of  the  mud 
iner  sun.  The  quay,  instead  of  being  disposed  lor  wharf, 
and  warehouses,  is  a  strip  of  road  outside  the  ...in  walla, 
and  destitute  of  any  accommodation  for  traffic;  the  whole 
physical  condition  of  the  place  is,  in  short,  disgraceful." 
\Cha»6tr$'t  Holland,  4c,  p.  1 i.  We  arc  surprised  tin 
the  Prussian  government  does  not  interfere  to  introduce  a 
better  state  ol  tilings ;  a  Utile  vigorous  exertion  on  it*  port 
would  serve  to  clean  this  Augean  stable.  But  notwiih 
standing  its  filth,  Cologne  has  in  it  much  to  interest  the 
traveller.  The  r,. tin-oral  or  minster  of  Sl  Peter,  n  vast 
and  imposing  but  incomplete  Gothic  edifice,  was  begun 
ubout  the  year  1S48.  It  is  about  400  ft.  in  leugth,  and  the 
choir  rises  to  the  height  of  IfeU  it. :  it  is  now  being  repaired 
and  renovated  at  the  expense  ol  the  king  of  l'ru-*ii.  The 
church  of  St.  Mai)  i>  remarkable  tor  its  antiquity,  anil  thai 
of  St.  Peter  for  the  famous  altar-piece  painted  b>  Rubens 
Several  of  the  oth.  r  churches  nie  also  intere>tiiig.  purlieu 

a  line  old 


ted  in 


larly  that  of  Su  Genoa.  The 

building.  The  hall  for  the  cotiits 
1834.  In  the  arsenal  are  preserved 
of  ancient  armour.  Cologne  is  the  seat  of  an  archbisba  pne, 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  of  the  courts  oi  api-cai  t  jt 
the  province.   Its  university,  established  in  13**,  wax  sup- 

Krench. 


pressed  during  th 
But  at  present  th 
one  for  Catholic 
library,  and  one 
episcopal  seminar 
school,  a  commercial  school, 
numerous  lilcrarv  institution 


slate,  lime,  and  stone  raised  here.  Markets  on  Wednesday ; 
fain,  March  7,  May  13  and  15,  Oct.  11.  December  21 ;  also 


a  fair  on  the  last  Wednwdny  of  the 
eloth.    (Bainu'g  Lantukire,  &e.) 

COLOGNE,  or  COLN,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of 
Prussia,  formerly  the  can.  of  the  electorate  of  the  same 
name,  and  now  of  the  Rhine  prov.,  and  of  a  reg.  and  circ. 
of  the  same,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  lat.  50°  55'  31" 
N„  long.  60  55'  15"  E.  Pop.  (1837)  66.170,  having  Increased 
about  a  third  In  the  course  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with  the  town  of  Deulz,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  Is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, close  to  the  water;  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
walls  have  a  number  of  towers  a  U  Monlolmbcrt,  and 
form  a  circuit  of  nearly  7  in. ;  but  a  part  of  the  Included 
■pace  is  laid  out  in  promenades,  gardens,  etc   But  though 


k'cu pillion  ol  the  country  by  the 
city  has  two  gymnasiums  or  colleges — 
to  which  is  attached  a  very  valuable 
r  Protestants  .  there  U  besides  an  nrrhi 
tor  the  education  of  clergy  men,  a  normal 
tLC. ;  a  public  library,  with 
.  a  theatre,  fee.  Manufac- 
tures Important ;  ihcy  consist  principally  of  cotton  yarn  and 
stuffs,  woollen  stoi  kings,  Uninrls,  &.c;  silks,  velvets,  to 
bacco,  soap,  hats,  lace,  thread,  clocks.  4tc.  There  arc  lan- 
works  and  « 

of  the  Utter  being  the  well  known  <au  de  CUogiu. 
city  has  a  very  good  port  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  the  principal 
entrepot  of  the  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  between 
the  Netherlands  ui.d  the  countries  included  within  the  Io- 
nian customs'  union.  Rubens  was  horn  in  Cologne  in  l.~>77, 
and  several  of  its  churches  are  ornamented  W  illi  some  ol 
his  ckef  d'auvrt*. 

Cologne  was  anciently  culled  Dppidum  Ubiorum,  from  its 
being  the  chief  town  of  the  L'bl.  a  German  tribe.  A  Roman 
colony  was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Ger 
man  ic  us,  who  was  burn  in  it;  hence  it  obtained  thu  name 
ol i".  ijrrippma  Coloma,  and  latterly  of  Colons  and  Cologne 
i  Tacit,  .innal.,  lib.  xll.,  $  37 ;  CtUarii  .Yutit.  Orbis  .iniiywi, 
L,  p.  337.)  In  the  middle  ages  Cologne  wat  much  more 
populous  and  wealthy  than  at  present.  It  was  for  a  length 
ened  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  belonging  to  the 
Hiuiseatic  league.  It  sintered  much  at  i 
the  intolerance  of  lis  magistrates,  by 
won  expelled  from  the  city  in  1618. 

COLOMBIA,  a  vast  country  of  S.  America,  of  which  il 
occupies  the  N.  part,  between  lat.  13°  35'  N.  and  5°  S„  and 
long.  60°  and  83°  W. ;  having  N.  the  Caribbean  sea,  E. 
British  Guiana  and  Brazil.  S.  Brazil  and  Pern,  and  W.  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  the  re  pub.  of  central  America ;  length.  E. 
to  W„  1330  m. ;  breadth.  N.  to  S„  1080  m. ;  area  1,155.000 
sq.  m.    Pop.  (1834)  3,187.000. 

Bogota  is  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  Curnccas  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  Uulto  of  Ecuador.   ( £acyc.  Jlmcricama ;  .imert- 

run  .llmanac  1839;  IfVi'mrr  .llmanac.) 

Colombia  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  zones,  or 
tracts  of  country.  The  first  comprises  the  country  between 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Andes; 
Uie  second,  the  mountainous  region:  the  third,  the  im- 
mense savannahs  which  stretch  8.  and  E.  from  the  Andes 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  the  moun- 
tains which  border  on  the  Orinoco.  Colombia  hns  as  much 
as  3000  m.  of  coast  on  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  1300  m.  on  the  Pacific.  The  former  is  a  great  deal  more 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets  than  the  latter ;  the  princi- 
pal arc  the  gulfs  of  Pari  a,  Marocaybo,  and  Darten,  on  the 
Caribbean  sea  :  with  Panama,  Choeo,  and  the  gulf  of  Guay- 
aquil, on  the  Pacific.  Several  islands  belonging  to  Columbia 
surround  lis  coast ;  as  those  of  .Margarita,  Tortuga,  4tc 
(Venezuela) ;  I.  Rey.  Quito,  etc..  (N.  Granada) ;  and  Puoa 
(Ecuador).    (UoICm  Cimiit,  it,  p.  88-38;  Mod.  Trs., 

,  xxvii..  7,  4tc.) 

Since  1831,  Colombia  has  been  divided  into  1 
dependent  republics  of  Ecuador  or  ./Equator,  J 
and  Venezuela ;  the  first  occupying  the  S.,  the  se< 

]  central  and  N.W.,  and  the  last  the  E.  parts  of  the 
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We  are  possessed  of  little  authentic  Information  respecting 
(heir  autistic* ;  but,  according  to  tire  be*l  Information,  thsy 
ar«  at  present  lUCJO)  dlvWed  at  follows  :   


v)  at 
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Una    ta  litM 
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JI/»MR(aia«. — The  gre.it  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  enter* 
the  prov.  of  Loxa  from  the  8..  between  lat.  4°  and  5"  B. : 
In  2°  23*  8„  where  It  is  nearly  15,000  ft.  In  height,  it  divide* 
Into  two  parallel  ridges,  In  the  elevated  valley  between 
which,  9000  a.  above  the  lev*- 1  of  the  sea,  Quito  and  other 
towns  are  situated.  E.  of  this  valley  rise  the  summit*  of 
Copaurcu,  10\380.  Tungurngua,  16.720,  Coiopaxl.  17,050,  and 
Guyambu.  1-  Mi  ft.;  and  on  lis  IV.  side,  those  of  Chtm- 
borazo,  do.  KM  I.  Ilcnisa.  1(1.302,  and  Pelcbincha,  15,380  ft. 
high ;  all  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  from  amidst  which 
torrent*  of  dame  and  lava  hnve  frequently  burst,  and  deso- 
lated the  surrounding  country.  These  two  ranges  after- 
ward unite;  but  near  1°  N.  again  separate,  enclosing  the 
lofty  valley  of  Pastos,  bounded  by  the  still  active  volcanoes 
of  Azufsal,  Garnhnl.  ice.,  and  the  extinct  one  of  Chiles, 
neyond  Pastos,  the  Cordilleras  consist  of  three  range*,  the 
most  \V..  the  elevation  of  which  is  generally  leas  than  50(H) 
ft,  follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  terminate*  In  the 
IsthpHI  of  Panama ;  the  central  range  la  Interposed  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdnlena  rivers,  and  ter- 
minates near  Monipox.  between  lat.  0°  and  MP  X. ;  and  the 
third,  being  the  moat  E.  and  highest  range,  extends  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Parian  promontory,  in  long.  88°  E.  This 
last-named  range  divides  the  waters  which  flow  Into  the 
Orinoco  cm  Its  E..  from  the  Magdnlena.  Zulia,  Tocuyo,  etc, 
and  their  affluents,  on  lis  W.  aide.  Many  of  Its  summits 
reach  above  the  Until  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and  It  has  numer- 
ous lower  summits,  called  paramos,  which  rise  to  10,000  or 
12,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  are  constantly  en- 
veloped In  damp  and  thick  fogs.  The,  city  of  Bogota,  8100 
ft.  above  the  sea,  Is  built  on  a  table-land  formed  by  this 
mountain  range,  as  are  the  towns  of  .Vlrgua,  Han  Felipe  el 
Puerte,  Bariiuesimeto,  and  Tocuyo ;  but  these  are  at  a  much 
lower  elevation  than  Bogota,  the  mountains  decreasing  In 
height  very  considerably  N.  of  Merida.  The  mean  eleva- 
tion of  the  Andes  In  Colombia  is  about  11.100  ft. ;  their  al- 
titude Is  greatest  near  the  equator.  In  Venezuela,  between 
the  parallels  of  3°  and  7°  8.  Int.,  there  Is  another  mountain 
system,  unconnected  with  the  Andeon,  from  which  It  Is 
separated  by  the  Orinoco,  and  the  plain*  of  Coraccas,  Va- 
rinaa,  and  those  In  the  E.  parts  of  New  Granada.  This 
•ystcm  has  been  called  the  Cordillera,  or  Sierra  of  Pari  ma. 
It  la  lea*  a  chain  than  a  collection  of  granitic  mountain*, 
asparstctl  by  small  plains,  and  not  uniformly  disposed  in 
line*;  Its  mean  height  Is  not  above  3500  ft,  although  some 
summit*  rise  to  upwards  of  WOO  ft.,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  [Humboldt' i  Personal  JVar.  and  Researches  ;  Hair* 
Colombia,  p.  2-6;  Mod.  Trav,  Vol.  xxvli.) 

Plains.— Colombia  Includes  the  most  northerly  of  the 
three  great  basins  of  the  8.  America,  continent,  the  Llanos 
of  Varina*  and  Camera* ;  which,  like  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  consist*  of  savannahs  or  steppes  devoid  of  large  trees. 
Thew.  in  the  rainy  season,  appear  from  the  high  lands  as 
a  boundless  extent  of  verdure,  but  In  time  of  drought  they 
are  a  complete  desert.  Humboldt  remarks.  Mint  "  there  Is 
something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomy.  In  the  uniform  aspect 
of  these  steppes."  « I  know  not,"  he  says,  *  whether  the 
tir-t  sight  or  the  l.lanot  excites  less  astonishment  than  that 
of  Hie  Andes.  The  plains  of  the  VV.  and  N.  of  Europe  pre- 
sent but  a  feeble  Image  of  these.  All  around  us  the  plains 
seemed  lo  ascend  towards  the  sky;  and  that  vast  and  pro- 


found solitude  appeared  like  an  ocean  covered  with  sea 
weeds."  The  chief  characteristic  of  these  steppes,  like 
those  of  N.  Asia,  Is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequali- 
ties. An  uninterrupted  flat  of  180  league*  extends  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  Araure  and  Ospinos;  and  from 
Sun  Carlos  to  the  savannahs  of  the  Cuquvla  for  200  leagues. 
This  rew-inbluncc  to  the  surface  of  the  *ea  strikes  the  ima 
glnation  most  powerfully  where  the  plains  are  altogethei 
denim le  of  palm-trees,  and  where  the  mountains  of  the 
shore  and  the  Orinoco  are  su  distant  that  they  cannot  or 
seen.  Occasionally,  however,  fractured  strata  of  *nud 
stone,  or  compact  limestone,  stand  4  to  5  ft.  higher  than  the 
plain,  and  extend  lor  3  or  4  leagues  along  it ;  and  convex 
eminences,  nf  n  very  trifling  height,  separate  the  stream* 
which  flow  to  the  coast  from  those  that  join  the  Orinoco. 
The  phenomena  of  the  mirage,  and  the  apparitions  uflaige 
lakes,  with  an  undulating  surface,  may  frequently  bu  ob 
served.  These  savannahs  are  watered  by  the  numerous 
streams  which  form  the  Mela,  the  A  pure,  and  finally  the 
Orinoco;  and  the  periodical  overflowings  of  which  convert 
the  whole  country,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  into  an 
inland  sea.  The  equally  well-watered  plains  o<  Ecuador 
are  intersected  by  nunierous'Urge  branches  of  the  Amazon, 
and  form  n  port  of  the  great  central  basin  of  the  continent 
[Humboldt' i  Pert.  A'srr.,  b/c;  Hall,  p.  8;  Mod.  Trav.,  p. 
10-21.  226-230.) 

/titers.— The  chief  are  the  Amazon,  which.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  Its  course,  runs  almost  entirely  through  Ecuador, 
near  Its  8.  border;  and  the  Orinoco,  which,  together  with 
all  it*  branches,  is  wholly  included  within  the  territories  of 
Venezuela  and  New  Granatin.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Magdnlena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  Zulia,  Tocuyo,  and  Guar  a 
pirhe,  whose  waters  go  to  the  Caribbean  sea;  the  Patla, 
Mini.  Esmeralda,  and  Guuyaquil  rivers  fallings  into  the 
Pacific ;  the  Ynpura,  Putumayo,  Napa,  Piguena,  Postaco, 
.Martina.  Santiago,  Huallaga,  tie,,  affluents  of  the  Amazon ; 
the  Guavlare,  Mela,  Aratica,  A  pure,  w  ith  Its  numerous 
branches,  Ventuari,  Caura,  Camay.  Ice,  which  discharge 
themselves  Into  the  Orinoco;  and  the  Cayunl,  which  pusses 
Into  the  territory  of  British  Guiana. 

Lakes.— The  most  considerable  is  thai  of  Mararnybo, 
which  is  rather  a  kind  of  inland  fresh  water  sea,  and  com- 
municates with  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  b>  a  channel 
about  2  leagues  broad  and  8  long.  [Mm  Mazacatbo.)  The 
lake  of  Valencia,  which  is  the  next  in  importance.  Is  larger 
than  that  of  Neufchatel  In  Switzerland:  there  are  others, 
both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountainous  regions ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  la  that  of  Gualavlta,  not  far  from  Bogota. 
Into  which,  it  is  affirmed,  large  sums  were  thrown  by  the 
natives  during  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest*.  Some 
extensive  salt  marshes  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  part* 
of  the  N.W.  coast,  (Mod.  Trav.,  vol.  xxvli. ;  Account  of 
Colombia,  p.  10-25.) 

Minerals.— The  Cordilleras  teem  with  metallic  wealth; 
and  though  imperfectly  explored,  have  already  produced 
large  quantities  of  gold,  sliver,  plallna,  mercury,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron :  the  gold  is  mostly  obtained  by  washing  the 
auriferous  soil,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the  pro  vs.  of  Choco. 
Anltuquia,  and  Popayan;  silver  Is  found  In  the  prov.  of 
Pamplona,  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca ;  plallna.  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific ;  mercury  and  cinnabar,  in  several  parts, 
as  well  as  lead ;  and  Iron  pit-coal  in  abundance  near  Bogo- 
ta: copper,  in  great  plenty.  Is  found,  especially  at  Aroa,  lu 
New  Granada.  There  are  mines  of  rock  salt  in  the  moun- 
tains N.E.  of  Bogota,  and  caves  producing  nitre  near  the 
lake  G  us  vita.  Hot  sulphureous  springs  abound  In  several 
parts;  those  of  Las  Trincheras,  about  10  in.  from  Vnlencn, 
are  believed  to  be  the  hottest  hitherto  discovered,  excepting 
those  of  L'rijlno  In  Japan.  Colombia  abounds  In  stupeud 
ous  natural  wonders :  among  the  rest  are  the  natural  bridges 
of  Icononzo,  not  far  from  Bogota ;  the  fall  of  Tequvndama, 
the  loftiest  cataract  and  the  Sill*  ds  Caraceas,  the  loftiest 
cliff  yet  discovered;  the  cavern  ofCarlpe  or  Guacbnro,  etc. 
(Humboldt's  Pers.  Jfarr.  and  Re  sea;:  ;  Delabecke's  litoloa. 
Manual,  p.  410,  411 ;  Present  State  of  Colombia,  p.  2U7-314\; 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  Cordillera  and 
the  Caribbean  sea  Is  extremely  hot  and  generally  un 
healthy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  the  heat  is  also  In- 
tense ;  but  this  tract  Is  not  so  insalubrious  as  the  sea  coast 
and  Is  often  refreshed  by  strong  breezes.  The  middle  re- 
gion possesses  every  gradation  of  temperature,  according  to 
elevation ;  when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer 
has  been  found  to  stand  at  115°  Fah. ;  at  the  height  of  -HOU 
ft,  it  has  descended  to  77°;  at  8000  ft.  to  50°;  at  0000  ft. 
high.  It  becomes  extremely  cold  j  and  at  15,700  it.  all  vege- 
tation cease*.  At  Coraccas,  most  rain  falls  in  April,  May, 
and  June:  Dec,  Jan  ,  Feb.,  are  the  months  of  greatest 
drought  Violent  storms,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  are  frequent  at  Maracayba  Earthquakes  are 
very  common :  many  took  place  at  the  end  of  tlie  last  ceu 
fury,  and  one  In  1813  overthrew  most  of  the  principal  towns 
on  the  N.  coast,  with  great  destruction  of  human  life.  In 
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termittent,  putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  and  dysenteries,  are  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  on  the  coast ;  future  to  nearly  uni- 
versal In  the  mountainous  regions.  (Half*  Colombia,  p. 
6-IU;  Account  of  Colombia,  p.  1J-18;  Mod.  Trav,  vol. 
JflFXaU 

yrgrtablr  ProdutU.— The  vast  forests  that  line  the  shorea 
of  the  rivers,  and  cover  the  mountains,  abound  with  fine 
timber,  which  would  yield  a  large  revenue,  if  the  means  of 
transit  to  the  coast  were  better.  Mahogany,  cedars,  and  an 
Infinite  number  of  woods  of  great  beauty  and  durability,  a 
very  hard  specie*  of  oak  ( Outre**  ceru*.  Linn.),  iron-wood, 
ebony  of  various  kinds;  Nicaragua,  Brazil,  and  numerous 
other  dye-woods;  the  cocoa  and  oilier  palms;  bananas, 
plantains,  gigantic  mimosas,  fcc.,  are  found  in  profusion. 
Humboldt  observes,  "  It  might  be  said  that  the  earth,  over- 
loaded with  plants,  does  not  allow  them  epuce  enough  to 
unfold  themselves.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  every 
where  concealed  under  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure ;  and  If 
we  carefully  transplanted  the  Orchid*,  the  piper*,  and  the 
pothox,  which  a  single  curbaril  or  American  fig  tree  nour- 
Ithen,  we  should  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground."  Vene- 
zuela Is,  generally  speaking,  more  fertile  and  richly  wood- 
ed than  New  Granada.  Mangroves  and  Cacti  grow  thick 
upon  the  coast ;  the  tamarind,  date,  and  various  other  tropi- 
cal fruits,  are  nearly  every  where  plentiful,  and  the  fnu 
figantra  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  IUO  feet.  The 
cocoa-nut,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  yam,  and  potato,  ore  in- 
digenous to  Colombia,  as  are  vanilla,  cassi.vtUlula.  cochi- 
neal, \  <  ;  the  prov.  of  Loxa  and  Mariqulto  are  famous 
for  their  cinchona  bark ;  cusparia,  aaraauarllla,  sassafras, 
squills,  ttonvx,  and  a  multitude  of  other  medicinal  plants, 
gums,  resins,  and  balsams  are  natives  of  this  country.  Ar- 
borescent ferns  of  an  enormous  size  are  met  with ;  and  the 
earth  in  some  parts  Is  covered  with  gramineous  plants  oc- 
casionally 30  ft.  high.  (Humboldt'*  Pert.  Xarr.  and  He 
irarcke*  ;  Mod.  Trav. ;  HaW*  Colombia,  p.  30,  31,  Jtc. ; 
Account  of  Colombia,  p.  144-1S3.) 

.lnimals  —  Nature  has  been  equally  prodigal  of  animal 
a*  of  vegetable  life.  Jaguars,  tapirs,  wild  horses,  hogs,  deer 
in  Immense  numbers,  w  lid  dugs,  and  monkeys  of  different 
kinds,  are  among  the  most  common  quadrupeds;  as  \ ul- 
tras, parrots,  and  per  roquets.  In  large  flocks,  macaws,  scar- 
let cardlnnls,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  and  an  abundance  of 
water-fowl,  arc  plentiful  among  birds.  Immense  alligators 
Inhabit  the  larger  riven  and  llanos,  where,  together  with 
large  serpents  of  various  kinds,  they  lie  buried  in  the  mud 
during  the  dry  season,  and  revive  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  rain*1.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  (Uh ; 
and  the  stagnant  pool*  In  the  llanos  abound  with  the  gym- 
nottu,  or  electrical  eel.  (For  a  description  of  this  remnrk- 
onie  a.-,  mini,  see  Humboldt' '*  Per*.  Xarr.,  345-377 ;  or  Mod. 
Trav.,  xxvil.,  233-937.)  rVorplons,  millipedes,  seolopen- 
dras.  termites,  mosquitoes,  and  myriads  of  other  insects 
abound:  the  pearl  oyster  inhabits  several  parts  of  the 
coast.    ( Humboldt'*  Mod.  Trav.,  ate) 

The  Rat**  of  People  are  said  to  have  been  distributed  as 
follow*  In  1834 : 
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The  Carribs  are  the  ruling  Indian  trltic  ;  they  are  tall,  of 
a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  dark,  intelligent  eyes,  and  a 
grave  expression  of  feature*.  They  raise  the  flesh  of  their 
leg*  and  thigh*  In  long  stripes,  and  shave  most  of  the  hair 
from  their  heads  ;  but  do  not  flatten  Uie  forehead,  a*  Is  cus- 
tomary with  the  other  tribes  along  the  Orinoco.  Since  the 
revolution,  all  the  Indian  tribe*  have  been  declared  free; 
and  the  rest  of  the  pop.  become  free  la  1840.  (American 
Almanac,  1839  ;  Kncpc.  Americano.) 

Agriculture. — Cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco, 
hides,  cattle,  and  Brazil-wood,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
culture  and  commerce !  the  grain,  and  the  nutritious  root* 
known  In  the  West  Indie*  by  the  name  of  ground  provision*, 
are  produced  only  In  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consump- 
tion. Maize  Is  grown  everywhere,  and.  w  hen  ripe.  Is  pound- 
ed in  wooden  mortar*  into  a  coarse  meal  ;  there  being  no 
more  perfect  machinery  for  grinding  It.  Wheat  Is  grows  on 
the  higher  lands,  especially  In  New  Granada,  where  It  suc- 
ceeds a*  well  a*  In  England,  and  often  yields  40  bushels  aa 
Here :  two  crop*  may  be  produced  in  a  year.  A  substitute 
f>>r  bread  la  found  In  cattaca,  which  Is  procured,  by  a  pro- 
ves* similar  to  that  for  making  starch,  from  the  yuca  root ; 
the  plantain  Is  to  the  mass  of  the  natives  what  the  potato 
has  become  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  ;  the  rice  of  Colombia  Is 
indifferent.  Cocoa  (properly  the  cacao  nut)  I*  principally 
grown  In  Venezuela,  on  the  low  rich  soil  of  the  coast,  in 


Varinas,  and  near  Guayaquil.  It  does  not  come  Into  full 
beating  till  after  eight  or  nine  years'  growth  ;  but  after  that, 
continues  in  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  bearing 
two  crop*  a  year  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  Previously 
to  the  revolution,  Venezuela  yielded  nearly  300,000  fane- 
gaa,*  of  110  lb*,  each,  the  value  of  which  was  nearly 
•AUOO.UOO :  this  quantity  at  Uiat  rime  was  two  third*  of  all 
the  cacao  then  made  use  of.  The  cultivation  of  cacao  has. 
however,  diminished ;  that  of  coffee  having  been  In  part 
substituted  for  it.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  into  almost 
all  the  temperate  valleys  of  Venezuela,  and  the  prov.  of 
Hants  Manila  and  Mariquita  in  New  Granada  ;  but  its  cul- 
ture la  conducted  with  less  care  than  in  the  W.  Indian 
Islands.  Its  produce  and  the  trade  In  It  have,  however,  in- 
creased rapidly  since  the  riv  lutHinarv  war  ana  it  now 
forms  by  fnr  the  greatest  article  of  export  Cotton  ingrown 
lu  all  pnrts  of  the  country  ;  but  principally  in  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  and  the  provs.  Cartagena  mid  Maracaybu.  The 
produce  is  said  to  be  Inferior  in  quality  to  that  from  the  up- 
lands of  N.  America;  which  Is  In  great  measure  owing  to 
the  defective  mode  generally  followed  of  cleaning  and  de- 
priving it  of  the  seed.  In  the  prov.  Cartagena,  the  plant  la 
grown  upon  newly  cleared  land,  between  successive  crop* 
of  maize.  Before  the  revolution,  the  quantity  exported  from 
Caraccas  amounted  to  between  2.000,000  and  3,000,000  lbs. ; 
and  the*  export  from  the  roast  of  New  Granada  was  still 
greater:  at  present,  it*  growth  for  export  is  insignificant. 
I  ndigo  Is  cultivated  principally  in  the  valley*  of  Aragua  and 
the  prov.  Varinas,  and  formerly  was  exported  in  lain 
quantities;  but  the  competition  In  this  article,  which  Brit- 
ish skill  and  capital  has  produced  in  Hindustan,  materially 
affect*  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Virginia,  yielding  only  to  that 
of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro ;  in  some  places,  as  at  Cuman- 
acoa.  It  is  even  superior  to  the  latter.  Under  the  Spanish 
regime,  the  culture  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  monopolized 
by  the  government.  All  Individuals  authorized  to  raise  It 
were  registered  and  the  entire  produce  was  brought  to  the 
government  depots  (ettanco*).  aad  sold  to  lis  agent*  at  a 
curtain  fixed  price,  who  again  sold  It  to  the  consumer  at  a 
large  advance.  The  Colombian  congress  originally  abolish 
ed  this  among  other  monopolies;  but  finding  that  they  could 
not  spare  the  revenue,  of  which  It  waa  productive,  it  wa* 
stain  revived.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  had,  however, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  so  much  declined,  that  the  rev- 
enue deni  ed  from  the  monopoly  ceased  to  be  of  any  mate 
rial  Importance  ;  and  a  law  passed  the  congress  for  lu  a  bo 
lltlon,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1834.  The  works  (trapitke*. 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  fabrication 
of  sugar  were  mostly  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  very  lew  of  them  have  since  been  repaired.  No 
sugar  ia  now  exported,  nnd  the  half  Inspissated  juice  of  the 
cane  Is  only  used  for  confectionery,  or  Is  eaten  by  the  na 
Uvea  with  their  chocolate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  Colora 
bla  to  a  country  of  great  natural  riches.  Buffered  to  lie  for 
the  most  part  waste.  Were  lu  inhabiianu  of  an  active  and 
Industrious  disposition,  and  iu  resources  developed  even  in 
a  moderate  degree.  It  would  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
lmporUni  countries  In  the  world.  Previously  to  the  arrival 
of  Columbus.  Uie  horse  and  ox  were  unknown  In  the  New 
World ;  but  the  llanos  are  now  covered  with  herds  of  both. 
M.  Deports,  in  the  early  port  of  the  present  century,  estima- 
ted that  there  were,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
lake  Maracayho,  1.200.(100  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  OO.OtJQ 
mule*;  an  estimate  which  Humboldt  thought  loo  low. 
8hecp  and  gouu  are  plentiful  in  the  table  lands  of  Bogota, 
6tc. ;  animal  food  to  cheap  and  much  consumed  ;  and  hides, 
wool,  and  cheese,  form  a  principal  portion  of  rural  produce- 
Agriculture  generally  to  in  a  very  low  state,  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  lately  desirous  to  promote  iu  improve 
meat  by  encouraging  foreign  settler*,  and  disposing  of  the 
waste  lands  to  them  at  a  low  rate,  and  exempting  them  for 
a  period  from  uxes.  Few  people  noaaees  estate*  of  £5000 
a  year ;  ♦5000  are  reckoned  a  good  income.  Near  Pam- 
plona the  grounds  are  surrounded  with  atone  wall  hedge*, 
which  give  an  air  of  proprietorship  not  often  seen ;  and  la 
the  valley  of  Beriiutc  (New  Granada),  a  similar  plan  la 
adopted,  and  cultivation  to  In  a  tolerably  advanced  Mage. 
Commonly,  however,  the  natural  Indolence  of  the  native* 
precludes  this,  and  "  the  Colombian  who  can  eat  beef  and 
plantains,  and  smoke  cigar*  as  he  swings  in  his  hammock, 
to  possessed  of  almost  everything  his  habit*  qualify  hire  to 
enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompU  him  to  attain— the 
poor  have  Utile  less,  the  rich  scarcely  covet  more/*  In  the 
llanos  the  Indolence  of  the  Inhabitants  to  such  that.  aAer 
having  suffered  for  half  Uie  year  from  inundations,  they 
patiently  expose  thenwelve*  during  the  other  half  to  the 
most  distressing  want  of  water,  though  they  know  that  a] 
most  every  where  they  may  obtnin  a  good  supply  at  10  ft 
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br  low  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fertility  of  the  toll 
mill  the  warmth  of  the  climate  have.  In  fact,  lndla|H>»cd 
and  unfilled  the  people  Tor  any  vigorous  exertion.  (Hum- 
boUt;  Med.  IVav.;  Halt,**.) 

Pemri  FuM*riee.—Moa$  the  count  many  of  the  inhabitants 
•uhftttl  anti-hi  limn  :  l.urlenrig  the  n*h  they  catch  for  maize 
ana  other  inland  produre.  There  arc  three  pearl  fisheries ; 
two  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  those  of  the 
Pacific.  The  first  are  situated  on  the  const  of  the  Inlands 
Margarita,  Cubagun,  and  Coche.  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  llnrha ;  in  the  16th  century  they  were  much  celebrated, 
and  yielded  pearls  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  pearls  of  this  coast  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  play  of  I  if  hi.  In  which  they  are  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  feast  The  other  fishery  is  at  Panama :  all  of 
tiirin  are  now  much  neglected,  and  do  not  yield  more  than 
9l.SJ.INMl  n  >i  :ir.  The  hull  inn  •-!  Cirinco  have  :i  mi  I'nlnr 
method  of  catching  wild-fowl,  which  mav  hem  be  noticed  : 
they  leave  calabashes  continually  floating  mi  the  water, 
that  the  birds  may  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  nf  them. 
"  When  they  wish  to  catch  any  of  these  wild  fowl,  they 
go  iii"  the  water  with  their  heads  covered  each  with  a 
cnluti  \«h  in  «  Inch  they  make  two  holes  for  we  inn  through. 
They  thus  swim  towards  the  birds,  throwing  a  handful  of 
i  on  the  water  from  time  to  time,  the  grains  of  which 
-  on  the  surface.  The  birds  approach  to  feed  on  the 
i  and  at  that  moment  the  swimmer  seizes  them  by 
Uie  feet,  pulls  them  under  water,  and  wrings  their  necks 
before  they  can  make  tbe  least  movement,  or  by  their  noise, 
spread  nn  nlnrm  among  the  flork.  .  .  .  Many  have  no  other 
trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  daily  take 
multitudes  of  these  births  which  thev  sell  at  a  low  rate." 
'.Humboldt'*  Pert.  JVarr.,  II.,  871,  976 ;  Prttrut  Slat*  •/ 
Colombia,  p.  35*9,  393  ;  Half*  Colombia,  p.  98.  90 ;  Mini. 
It,.,-  iwiI.,  30,  ,v». Jlc.) 

Manufacture*. — Such  of  these  aa  are  not  merely  domes- 
tic, are  chiefly  leather,  hummocks,  baizes,  blankets,  coarse 
cloths  nf  various  kinds,  hats,  and  salt;  but  none  of  them  Is 
of  any  Importance.  The  principal  salt  works  are  at  Araya 
and  Santa  Martha.  The  whole  process  is  left  to  nature, 
and  consists  simply  in  the  washing  of  the  niurmtifenxM  soil 
by  the  mint,  Into  shallow  basins,  where  the  aalt  is  found 
incriisted,  after  evaporation,  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  The 
common  pottery  Is  rude,  and  made  by  Indian  women  only. 
At  t'aripe  oil  is  manufactured  by  the  Indian*  from  the  fin 
of  young  guoehero  birds,  and  on  the  Magdalena  the  ne- 
groes snuff  their  pillows  with  the  wool  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  mahagua  (bombaz).  Such  expedients  often 
supply  the  place  of  better  manufactures,  all  of  which  must 
be  procured  from  abroad,  and  are  comparatively  scarce  and 
dear.    ,  Mod.  War.  ;  Humboldt;  Hold  Colombia,  fcc.) 

Trade.— The  ports  of  I.n  Cuuyra,  Rio  del  llnrha,  Santa 
Martha,  Cartagena,  Chegre*.  Puerto  ( 'abcllo,  Panama,  and 
Guynqull,  are  those  moat  frequented  by  foreign  traders. 
The  Import*  and  exports  of  Venecuela,  In  which  most  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  it  concentrated,  were  In 
1833-34  as  followi: 
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More  than  half  this  trade  is  centred  In  the  port  of  La 
Ouayrn.  The  Imports  and  exports  of  Puerto  Bello  (N. 
Ornnnda)  In  tbe  same  year  amounted  to  91,443,794.  The 
following  official  return  of  the  exports  of  cotTee  and  cacao 
frrmi  Venezuela  during  the  four  yean  ending  with  1*17  38, 
■hows  •  progressive  increase  In  the  exports  of  those  sta- 
ples. 

The  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  has  also  an  extensive 
trade  In  coeao,  tobacco,  salt,  timber,  Ate.   la  1837,  the  ca- 


pons of  cacao  from  this  part  amounted  to  8,250,14%  log. 
and  In  1838,  to  7,190,073  lbs. 
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Hood:  lire.— The  want  of  Internal  communication  is  n 
considerable  disadvantage ;  throughout  the  whole  coimtr) 
there  Is  not  a  road  passable  for  wheel  carriages  ;  and  every 
species  of  commodity  is  conveyed  on  mules.  Tbe  ways 
generally  are  mere  tracks,  formed  by  the  tread  of  successive 
travellers,  and  even  In  what  were  formerly  termed  royal 
roads,  all  that  hns  been  done  is  to  cut  down  the  trees. 
D-ridge*  are  few.  mid.  except  tho,e  of  Valencia  and  Copl- 
tanejo.  consist  only  of  a  few  rough  planks,  with  brnnches, 
ate.,  laid  across ;  or  of  ropes,  upon  which  a  suspended  bas- 
ket Is  made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  the  more 
precipitous  and  dangerous  passes,  where  mules  can  scarcely 
be  used,  it  la  customary  for  travellers  to  be  carried  In  chairs 
Listened  to  the  tmcks  of  men.  who  obtain  a  miserable  live- 
lihood by  continually  expiating  themselves  to  risks,  such  as 
those  which  beset  the  chamois  hunter.    [Set  Audkji.) 

Public  fircmue  and  Ripendilur*. — The  following  has 
been  given  as  an  official  account  of  the  Income  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  tive  years  ending  the  30th  June,  1830 : 
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From  this  statement  it  as  seen  that,  taking  the  average  nf 
the  Income  for  tbe  four  years  from  1835  to  1838  Inclusive, 
there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  year  1830  over  the  ave- 
rage of  the  four  preceding  years  of  30  per  cent.,  and  over 
the  largest  of  these  years  of  10  per  cent. 

It  will  tie  observed  that  there  is  a  nearly  uniform  nunual 
increase  In  the  produce  of  export  duties,  arising  necessarily 
from  the  incrense  in  the  products  of  tbe  country. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  New  Grans  da  In  1835 
were:  revenue,  99,337,836;  expenditure,  99.211.554;  sur- 
plus, 9199.3X9.  The  revenue  and  ex|iendilure  of  Kciuulor 
are  supposed  to  he  about  9H00.000  a  year  each.  The  Co- 
lombian debt  to  England  amounts  £6,650,000.  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  congress  of  New  <;ranada  has  appropri- 
ates) one  eighth  of  tbe  custom  duties,  as  well  as  the  surplus 
revenue,  nnd  national  profits  from  tobacco  and  national 
landv 

Government  la  vested,  In  each  of  the  different  republics, 
In  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  both  consisting 
of  members  elected  by  the  eantonnl  deputies  of  the  prove. 
In  a  provisional  assembly,  held  once  In  four  ycara.  In 
Colombia,  previous  to  its  partition,  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
tbe  election  of  deputies  required  the  parochial  voter  to  be  a 
Colombian,  above  Use  age  of  91,  the  owner  of  property 
worth  100  dollars,  or  exercising  some  trade  or  profession, 
and  able  to  reed  end  write  (this  last  qualification  to  be  per- 
emptory after  1HI0/.  To  be  a  cantonal  elector.  It  waa  re- 
quisite to  be  a  native  of  the  canton,  poieesaed  of  property 
worth  9500  or  an  Income  of  9300 :  to  be  a  senator,  it  waa 
necessary  to  have  an  Income  of  9500,  or  to  be  of  a  learned 
profession.  The  executive  power  waa  vested  tn  a  president 
and  vice-president,  the  former  of  whom  could  not  continue 
In  office  longer  than  eight  years  successively ;  and  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  the  ministers,  could  be  member*  of  the  con- 
gress. With  some  variations,  this  government  has  been 
adopted  by  the  existing  republic*.  The  political  government 
of  each  department  is,  by  law,  vested  In  the  bonds  of  on 
intendmtr,  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  congress,  with  authority  over  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, police,  finance,  nnd  defence;  but  without  the  com- 
mand of  an  armed  military  force.  Tbe  provinces  are  under 
the  administration  of  governors,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  mtendente ;  the  cantons  nnd  parishes  have  each 
their  own  officer*.    (Prrstnf  state  of  Colombia,  p.  1 16-135, 

.hietict.— The  civil  and  criminal  code*  are  an  Ill-digested 
collection  of  the  low*  of  Castile  and  of  the  Indies,  royal 
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decrees,  and  colonial  regu- 
thelr  administration  is  very  unfavourably 
i  of.  The  judges  were  elected  by  the  congress,  from 
i  given  by  loo  president.  Trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty 
of  tlie  press,  were  among  the  lirsl  enactments  of  the  Colom- 
bian congress.    (Mali's  Colombia,  p.  23,  34.) 

HehgivH  the  Rowan  Cutholic,  the  ceremonies  and  festi- 
vals of  which  ate  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  The 
Inquisition  was  abollslied  In  1*421 ;  but  the  clergy  still  pos- 
sess considerable  power,  and  though  general  toleration  is 
afforded  to  persons  of  other  creeds,  Uiey  are  not  at  liberty 
to  perform  their  rites  in  public.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
stale :  convents  are  still  numerous,  but  diminishing ;  and 
dissent  from  Catholicism  is  spreading.  Many  Indians  have 
embraced  Christianity.    t/fotf,  See.,  Accounts.) 

Armed  Farce.— The  ranks  of  the  different  armies  are  fill- 
ed with  Indians  and  mixed  races,  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
discipline.  In  addltiou  to  these,  there  Is  a  militia,  consist- 
ing of  the  whole  male  population  between  16  and  40  years 
of  age.  Considerable  puins  have  been  laken  by  the  Colom- 
bians to  rawe  a  navy  ;  but  their  maritime  force  is  inconsid- 
erable. A  marine  school  was  some  years  since  established 
at  Curtbogena.    {Present  State,  ttc,  206-214.) 

Publte  Education. — During  the  Spanish  regime,  elemen- 
tary education  was  sadly  neglected,  and  all  the  mare  im- 
portant branches  of  usefid  knowledge  professed  at  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and  Quito,  were  so 
taught  as  to  be  really  worse  than  useless  ;  ami  instead  of 
eipanding  and  enlightening  the  mind,  served  rather  to  Im- 
bue it  with  the  grossest  prejudices.  South  America  has 
ii  this  wretched  sy  stem  ;  the  anarchy  of 
so  long  the  theatre  being  quite  as  much 
le  ignorance  and  prcjud 


which  it  baa 
lobe 


to  the 


re  being  quite 
prejudices  of  the  peo 
facquaiolance  with  the  art  of  govern- 
ment.   But  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a  better  order  or  things.  I'ri 
mnry  schools  were  ordered  to  be  established  in  every  parish, 
by  the  congress  of  1821  ;  Lancastrian  schools  exist  In  the 
principal  towns,  and  the  universities  have  been  remodelled. 
The  Colombian  congress  applied  certain  property  formerly  | 
belonging  to  the  clergy  to  the  aid  of  public  education  ,  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  present  republics  have  been  anxious 
to  carry  into  effect  the  system  adopted  by  it.   Several  pub- 
lic journals  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
(Halt's  Colombo,  p.  5S-A6.) 

Jlrts,  Manners,  Amusements,  ice— Architecture  has 
made  but  little  progress,  and  almost  the  only  specimens 
worth  notice  are  confined  to  Bogota.  Pointing  is  success- 
fully cultivated  In  that  city  and  ttuilo,  and  music  in  Carac- 
cas; but,  generally  speaking,  the  fine  arts  are  in  a  very 
backward  state.  The  Insetting  vice  of  the  Colombians  Is 
Indolence,  which  retards  all  their  social  progress  ;  they  are 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  when  intimately  known,  friendly 
and  cordial ;  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  grave  in  their 
deportment;  but  suspicious,  reserved,  slow,  and  imbued 
with  much  national  pride.  The  manners,  dress,  habits,  and 
amusements  of  those  of  European  descent  resemble  those 
of  their  Spanish  ancestors.  (Humboldt,  Hall,  Murray,  ttc.) 

Histaru. — Ecuador,  and  especially  the  valley  of  Quito, 
contains  many  monuments  of  the  sway  of  the  Incas ;  Ve- 
nezula  was  the  first  part  of  the  new  continent  discovered 
by  Columbus  In  1400.  The  Spaniards  found  more  difficul- 
ty In  conquering  this  than  any  other  part  of  their  Ameri- 
can territories  ;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
both  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  had  been  erected  Into 
captaincies,  governed  by  viceroys  from  S|»oin.  In  1808,  af- 
ter the  Invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  a  spirit  of  Insubor- 
dination broke  out  in  these  colonies  ;  in  1611,  their  Inde- 
pendence was  declared ;  and,  in  1610,  Vcnezula  and  New 
Granada  united  into  one  republic,  under  the  name  of  Co- 
lombia. In  1*12,  the  royalists  in  Ecuador  were  defeated 
by  Gen.  Sucre ;  Bolivar  headed  the  revolutionists  else- 
where; and,  in  1823,  the  struggle  ended  with  their  com- 
plete independence.  In  1*29,  Venezuela  separated  from  the 
other  states ;  rejoined  them  for  a  short  period  In  1630 ;  but, 
in  Nov.  1631,  separated  anew  ;  since  which  period  Colom- 
bia has  remained  divided  into  the  above  three  republics : 
though  such  Is  the  state  of  insecurity  in  which  all  these 
governments  exist,  that,  previously  to  the  publication  of 
this  article,  it  may  be  again  consolidated  into  one  republic, 
or  be  divided  into  some  half  dozen.  (American  Mmmuu, 
16311 ;  .l/W.  7Vse.,  vol.  xxvll,  tut.) 

COLUMB  (ST.  MAJOR),  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Pyder.  Area  of  par..  11,080  acres. 
Pop.  of  ditto  ( 1831 )  3700.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  emin- 
ence, at  the  foot  of  which  Is  a  small  river.  4  m.  from  the 
sea,  anil  14  m.  N.E.  Truro.  It  had  formerly  a  corumuni- 
rution  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  now  fallen  Into 
disuse.  It  has  a  large  old  church,  and  two  Methodist  cha- 
pels. The  living,  which  Is  a  rectory  in  private  patronage, 
yielded,  at  nn  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  a 
free  nvtt  income  of  £1296.  Market-day,  Thursday. 
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COLUMBIA. 

COLUMBIA  (DISTRICT  OF).  This  territory.  lOm.sq.a 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  r.,  about  900  m.  from 
the  ocean,  lying  between  the  states  of  Mnry  land  aud  Vir 
ginia,  and  ceded  by  them,  la  1790,  to  the  United  States,  foi 
the  purpose  of  liecoming  the  seat  of  the  Federal  govern 
meuL   It  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  congress, 
and  contains  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  ana 
Georgetown.   The  population,  in  1800,  was  14.003 ;  in  1810, 
24,023;  in  1680,  33,039;  in  1830.  39,658;  in  1640,  43,713; 
of  w  hom  30,657  were  whites,  4694  slaves,  and  6361  tree 
coloured  persons.    Employed  in  agriculture,  348;  in  com 
merce,  340;  In  manufactures  and  trades,  3378;  in  navlga 
ting  the  ocean,  136 ;  do.  rivers  and  canals,  80 ;  In  the  learn- 
ed professions  and  engineers,  203. 

Population  of  (At  Cities  in  different  periods. 

imx  tsro.  ism  i  too.  ism. 
Washington,  3310  8308  13,347  18,837  23.364 
Alexandria,  41%  7337  8.218  8363  8.459 
Georgetown,  4948      7,360      8,441  7,312 

The  site  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  accordance  with 
a  clause  In  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  nil  cases  over 
such  District,  not  exceeding  10  ni.  sq.,  as  may,  by  the  ces- 
sion of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  location  was  ha|ipily  chosen.  It  bi  central  to  the  At- 
lantic states,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  Western  states. 
It  contains  100  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating, 
with  some  low  marshes,  but  many  commanding  eminences, 
furnishing  extensive  and  fine  views.  The  soil  is  naturally 
sterile,  but  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  air  salubrious. 
Agriculture  is  not  a  primary  object  of  attention ;  nor  Is  it 
pursued  with  the  same  success  as  it  would  be,  if  Its  soil 
were  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  There  were,  In  1840, 
In  the  District,  2145  horses  and  mules.  3274  neat  cattle,  706 
sheen,  4673  swine ;  poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of 
$3092.  There  were  produced  13,147  bushels  of  w  heat, 
5061  of  rye,  272  of  buckwheat,  39,485  of  Indian  corn,  294  of 
barley,  12,035  of  potatoes,  55,550  pounds  of  tobacco,  1331 
tons  of  hay,  651  pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  were  valued  at  $5560,  and  of  the  orchard  at 
$3507. 

The  commerce  of  the  District  is  considerable ;  but  hav 
ing  the  large  city  of  Baltimore  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
with  superior  advantages,  it  can  never  become  very  com- 
manding. By  the  fine  river,  the  Poiomac,  it  has  a  ready 
access  lo  the  ocean.  This  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  to  Alexandria,  6  m.  below  Washington, 
where  It  is  a  mile  wide,  and  from  30  to  50  ft  deep ;  and 
vessels  of  a  large  class  come  up  to  the  U.  States  Navy-yard, 
at  the  junction  of  the  E.  branch  with  the  Potomac,  at 
Washington.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
terminates  at  Georgetown,  and  is  extended,  ~i  m.  to  George- 
town. By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  flour  and  other 
produce  comes  down  from  the  interior,  which  enters  chiefly 
at  Alexandria,  and  some  of  it  at  Georgetown.  The  bust 
ness  at  Washington  relates  chiefly  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  nationnl  legislature,  with  its  various  departments, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  numerous  persons  which  are 
necessarily  drawn  around  It. 

The  exports  of  the  District,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
$753,933;  and  the  imports  to $119,652.  There  were  seven 
commercial  and  two  commission  houses  engaged  In  foreign 
inuie,  with  a  capital  of  $310,000;  2*5  retail  dry  goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $2,701,890;  forty-eight  per- 
sons employed  In  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
9140,000  :  527  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
a  capital  of  $64,500;  home-made  or  family  manufactures 
amounted  to  $1500 ;  one  paper-mill  produced  to  the  amount 
of  $1500 ;  nine  persons  manufactured  pottery  to  the  amount 
of  $6200 ;  hats  nod  caps  were  produced  to  the  amount  of 
$47,200,  employing  forty  eight  persons  and  a  capital  of 
$22,100;  three  rope-walks  employed  thirty-one  persons  and 
a  capital  of  $34,925;  nine  tanneries  employed  seventy -two 
persons  and  acapital  of  $80,400;  seven  other  man  u  far  lories 
of  leather,  as  saddleries,  Ilc.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $110,450.  with  a  rapttal  of  $66,750 ;  eleven  persons  pro- 
duced confectionery  to  the  amount  of  $7500,  with  a  capital  of 
$2800 !  forty  two  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount 
of  $60,300;  189  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to 
the  amount  of  $151,500;  ninety-seven  persons  produced 
carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount  of  $59,535,  with  a 
capital  of  $38,550 ;  four  flouring  mills  manufactured  25,500 
barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  thirty  per 
sons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $183,370.  w  lib 
a  capital  of  $98,500;  vessels  were  built  to  tlie  amount  of 
920.257  ;  190  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount 
of  $]3&872,  employing  a  capital  of  $85,000;  sixty  brick  and 
thirty-three  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing  143  per 
sons,  and  cost  $168,910  ;  twelve  printing-offices,  ten  binder- 
ies, three  dally,  five  weekly,  six  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
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s  periodical*, employed  276 
The  total  amount  ■>(  ran 
as  f  1,005,775.    At  the  close  of 
the  Uutrict  amounted  to  91,500,000. 

There  are  two  college*  In  the  District.  Georgetown  col- 
lege, a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  mm  founded  in  1799. 
The  Columbian  college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bap- 
lUu.  w.is  founded  in  1821.  In  these  institutions  there  were, 
in  1640,  294  student*;  there  were,  in  the  District,  twenty 
•is  academic*  and  grammar  schools,  with  1389  students ; 
and  twenty-nine  commoa  and  primary  schools,  with  851 
scholars.  The  number  of  while  persons,  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  1033. 

In  1835,  the  Presbyterian*  had  fourteen  churches,  nine 
minister*,  and  1134  communicants ;  the  Episcopalians  had 
seven  churches;  tltc  Methodists  had  several  minister*; 
the  Baptists  had  Ave  churches,  four  minister*  and  533  com 
municMrtU;  the  Itoman  Catholic*  had  all  minUtera;  the 
Friend*  had  two  meetings;  and  the  Unitarians  had  one 
minister.  The  number  of  churches,  ministers,  ami  com- 
municants, ha*  since  been  increased. 

The  District  is  divided  into  two  counties,  separated  by 
the  Potomac  river.  Washington  co.  contain*  the  territory 
K.  of  the  Potomac ;  and  Alexandria  eo.  on  the  8.  aide  of 
the  Potomac ;  the  former  was  taken  from  parts  of  Prince 
George  and  Montgomery  cos.,  Maryland,  and  the  latter  from 
a  part  of  Fairfax  r».,  Virginia,  and  by  these  two  state*  end- 
ed to  the  United  States,  in  1700.  In  Washington  co.,  the 
laws  of  Maryland  are  in  force ;  and  in  Alexandria  co.,  the 
law*  of  Virginia,  excepting  where  they  are  superseded  by 
the  special  act*  of  congress, 
what  law*  it  please*  in  both, 
represented  la  the 

meets  annually  at  Washington,  on  the  first 
ceuihcr,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  The 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  department,  and  the 
other  chief  officers  of  the  government,  reside  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  Slate*  sits  here 
annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January.  St*  Wasa- 
laoToa,  Alexandria,  and  Gcorobtow*). 

A  rail  road  leads  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  and 
tin  uce  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  was  chartered  by  Virginia  in  1834 ;  con- 
tinued by  Maryland  and  Congress  in  lr*25 ;  and  begun  In 
I It  commences  at  Georgetown,  and  proceeds  on  the 
IS',  bank  of  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Perry ;  and  arrange 
menu  are  making  which  will  soon  complete  it  through 
Williamsport,  Hancock  and  Oldtown  to  Cumberland,  where 
It  will  enter  the  extensive  coal  field  of  Alleghany  county. 
The  United  Bute-  subscribed  toward  it  tl.000.UM ;  the  city 
at  Wa*hin|ton,  ti.Ollj.lMO;  Georgetown.  #250.000;  Alex- 
andria. tmOOO;  the  State  of  Mary  land  t5.000.000;  Virgi 
in...  #2511,000.  This  greet  work,  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Ohio  r,  is,  so  far  a*  it  is 


which  has  a  right  to  make 


i*dci>erted  by  the  President,  the 
■he  debt  of  by  meet  of  the  citizens.  Oa  the  24th.  at  8  o'clock  In  the 

log.  the  enemy  entered  the  city,  and  at  nine,  the  capitol.  the 
president's  house,  the  navy  yard  with  It*  contents,  and  most 
of  the  public  offices,  were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  a*  well 
as  many  other  building*.  The  patent-office  was  spared,  at 
the  Intercession  of  Its  principal,  who  represented  that  It 
contained  a  vast  number  of  the  models  of  the  arts,  which 
could  never  be  replaced.  The  valuable  library  of  Congress, 
in  the  capltot,  was  consumed,  as  well  as  many  works  o( 
taste  and  elegant  specimens  of  the  fine  arts.  Oil  the  even- 
log  of  the  next  day,  the  enemy  left  the  city,  and  returned 
unmolested  to  Benedict ;  where,  on  the  30th.  they  embarked 
on  board  of  the  transports.  Their  loss  during  the  incur 
and  such  as  died  from  fatigue  on 
The  capture  of  Washington  re- 
by  whom  it  ought  to  have  been 
defended.  The  spirit  of  Bunker  Hill  would  have  saved  it. 
The  destruction  of  the  national  edifices  attached  a  still 
darker  stigma  to  the  character  of  the  enemy.  The  whole 
civilized  world  exclaimed  against  the  act  as  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  The  capitals  of  most  of  the 
European  kingdoms  had  lately  been  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy ;  but  in  no  instance  had  the  conqueror  been  guilty 
of  similar  conduct.  The  enemy  pleaded  in  justification  the 
burning  of  the  small  village  of  Newark,  in  Canada.  But 
that  act  was  disavowed  and  censured  by  the  American 
government ;  and  was  more  than  avenged  by  the  burning 
of  Buffalo  by  the  British,  shortly  after.  There  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  terrible  conflagration,  this  Vandal  warfare: 
and  an  indignant  spirit  pervaded  the  republic.  The  friends  of 
the  government  were  Increased,  and  a  i 


fested  to  overpower  the  enemy  of  the  country.  The  squad- 
ron which  ascended  the  Potomac  met  with  even  lea*  r» 


vantage  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  District  was  the  theatre  of  important  event*  during 
the  taal  war.  For  the  protection  of  Washington,  a  military 
district,  embracing  Maryland,  Columbia,  and  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  established,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Gen* 
•rat  Winder,  of  BalUmore.  (Joe  thousand  regular  troops 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  was  authorized  to  call 
to  hi*  aid  15,000  militia.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  1814, 
the  British  received  a  reinforcement,  by  the  arrival  of  many 
vessels  of  war  and  a  large  number  of  troops  in  the  Ch 
peake,  from  Europe.  Of  this  force  se  veral  frigates 
bomb  vessel*  were  ordered  to  ascend  the  Potomac;  *«,r- 
ther  division,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was  directed  to  threat- 
en Baltimore ,  the  main  body  ascended  the  Paluxent  as  far 
a*  Benedict,  where,  on  the  19lh  of  August,  5000  men,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Roes,  were  landed.  In  the  mean  lime, 
Gen.  Winder  called  on  the  militia  to  resort  to  his  stand- 
ard; but  they  were  exceedingly  remiss  In  obeying  the  call. 
On  the  23d  not  more  than  2UU0  had  assembled.  At  the 
head  of  those,  and  of  1000  regulars,  he  took  a  position  not 
far  from  the  enemy,  intending  to  prevent  their  progress  Into 
the  country.  Gen.  lto««,  marching  through  a  scattered  po- 
pulation, advanced  toward  Washington  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans retired  before  him.  A  stand  was  made  near  Bladen* 
burg.   The  militia  fled  on  the  approach  of  danger;  but 

.  flotilla  of  gun- 
■  1  fall 
his  seamen 
i  brave  little  band, 
r.  withstood  the  enemy  at  Bla 
not  only  maintained  their  ground,  but  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  give  way.  But  finding  themselves  de- 
by  the  militia,  their  commander  wounded,  and  *ur- 
'  by  the  enemy ;  the  whole  party  surrendered.  The 
retreating  force*  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  height*  , 
near  the  capitol ;  and  there  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of 
Virginia  militia.   But  Gen.  Winder,  considering  hi*  force  | 


sistance,  than  that  which  ascended  the  Patuxent.  As  soon 
a*  it  arrived  at  Alexandria,  the  citizen*  proposed  a  cnpltu 
lation  ;  and  the  terms  were  speedily  adjusted  with  the  Brt 
tish  commander.  To  purchase  safety  they  delivered  up  all 
their  shipping,  all  the  merchandise  In  the  city,  including  a 
large  quantity  of  flour,  and  all  the  naval  and  ordnance 
■tores,  public  and  private.  With  a  fleet  of  prize*,  loaded 
with  rich  booty,  die  enemy  returned  Immediately  to  the 
ocean.  Stimulated  by  thi*  success.  Gen.  Ross  proceeded  to 
attack  Baltimore  on  the  12th  of  September,  where  he  wo* 
killed,  and  the  British  signally  defeated.  The  public  edifi- 
ces have  been  rebuilt,  with  Increased 
beauty  ;  and  It  1*  believed  that  the  spirit 
never  permit  them  to  be  again  wantonly  destroyed.  The 
victories  which  were  achieved  in  the  successful  defence  or 
Baltimore,  Piatt* burg  and  New  Orleans,  owed  something 
to  the  spirit  which  had  been  excited  by  the  capture  of 
Washington,  and  the  destruction  of  its  public  buildings. 

COLUMBIA,  county,  V  Y.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  644  sq.  m.  Organized  In  1786. 
Bounded  W  by  Hudson  river.  It  is  uneven  on  the  E. ; 
more  level  toward  the  Hudson.  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Bog  Iron  ore,  marble,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, peat,  and  marl  are  found.  The  mineral  water*  of 
New  Lebanon  are  much  celebrated  and  frequented.  Wa- 
tered by  Klnderhnok.  Claverack,  Oopake,  and  Anerem  or 
Rocliff  Jnnscn's  creek*.   The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  rail- 


road passes  '^'J^  !£e  co-  54It9'"ntal"e<1'  ^  J840' 

bushelS^hem^fe^  of  3.038  of" 

corn.  1971  of  barley,  1.107.703  of  ants.  560.819  of  pol 
It  had  one  commercial  house  in  foreign  trade,  228 


stores,  seven  lumber  yards,  capital  in  the  fisheries  #330,000, 
five  furnaces,  two  forges,  twenty-eight  fulling  mills,  nine- 
teen woollen- factories,  eleven  cotton  factories  with  18,358 
spindles,  twelve  flouring  mills,  thirty-nine  grist  mills,  forty- 
one  saw  mills,  four  paper-mills,  ten  tanneries,  two  distil- 
leries, one  brewery,  tour  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  two  periodicals;  eleven  academies. 
009  students,  178  schools,  10,074  scholars.  Pop.  43,832 
Capital.  Hudson. 

COLUMBIA,  county,  Pa.  Sitnnted  centrally  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  700  sq.  m.  Watered  by 
the  E.  branch  of  Susqnehannah  river  and  its  branches. 
Fishing,  Catawissa  and  Roaring  creeks.  The  N.  branch 
division  of  the  Pennsy  lvania  canal  (Misses  along  the  Su«iue 
hannah  r.,  thnwigh  the  co.  It  contained,  in  1840,  13.52S 
neat  cattle.  22,184  sheep  19.474  swine;  nnd  produced 
214  4*  bushels  of  wheat,  153.248  of  rye.  305.400  of  Indian 
corn.  50.584  of  buckwheat.  223,373  of  oata.  163,480  of  pota 
toes,  180  pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  It  had  fifty -five  store*, 
two  furnaces,  seven  fulling-mills,  three  woollen-factories, 
eight  flouring  milt*,  forty  grist  mills,  seventy  four  saw-mills, 
one  oil-mill,  one  paper  mill,  twenty-three  tanneries,  twelve 
distilleries,  two  potteries,  four  printing-offices,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  five  academies,  148  students,  eighty-seven 

1  Danville. 
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Columbia,  county,  Ga.  situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
•tiil«\  and  contains  60U  sq.  in.  Bounded  N.K.  by  Suvnn- 
nah  river;  N.  by  Little  r..  by  branches  of  which  It  is  drain- 
ed, it  contained,  in  18*1,  12^33  neat  cattle.  6343  sheep, 
24.395  *w  me  j  and  produced  90.256  bushels  of  wheat,  403.7lft> 
of  Indian  corn,  31,144  of  oats,  16*511  of  potatoes,  3.73H.537 
pounds  of  cotton,  fold  b>  the  uniount  of 04000.  It  had 
twenty-two  stores,  six  riuuriug-milis.  twenty-seven  grist 
nulls,  thirteen  saw  nulls,  two  tanneries,  six  academies.  S40 
students,  seven  schools,  165  scholars.  Pop.  whites.  3020 
slaves,  7313;  free  coloured,  183;  total,  1 1,356.  Capital, 
Applington. 

Columbia,  county.  Flor.  Situated  in  the  X.  part  of  the 
Ter.,  and  contains  43*1  st|.  ui.  Hounded  E.  by  Hi.  Mary's 
river,  and  W.  by  Buwannc  r.,  and  H.  by  San  lain:  r.  Ran- 
dolph or  Ocean  lake,  toward  the  N.  part,  is  7  ui.  long  and 
3  wide,  and  has  iu  outlet  into  St.  Mary's  r.  Gadsden's 
spring,  situated  on  Uie  Little  Suwonne  r.,  is  60  ft.  across 
and  Irom  30  in  40  n.  deep,  and  is  celebrated  for  lu  medicinal 
properties.  Alligator  lake  is,  In  the  wet  season,  3  lu.  long 
and  2  w  ide ;  but  in  the  dry  season  the  w  ater*  of  six  consid- 
erable streams  hare  sink  into  the  earth,  the  surface  is 
•own  covered  with  grass,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  seen  dur- 
ing the  summer,  where  shoals  of  fishes  and  alligators  sw  im 
during  (he  winter  season.  Whether  the  waters  of  the  lake 
■rise  again  at  New  River,  a  branch  of  the  Santade,  or  at  a 
great  spring  not  many  miles  distant,  is  uncertain.  Both 
are  large  creeks,  that  arise  at  once  from  the  earth.  This 
co.  contained,  in  IrMU,  12,707  neat  cattle,  7199  swine;  and 

Eidurcd  35,075  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9880  of  potatoes, 
002  pounds  of  cotton,  2000  of  sugar.  It  had  three  schools, 
61  scholars.  Pop.  whiles,  164V ;  slaves,  450 ;  free  coloured. 
3;  total,  2108.   Capital,  Lancaster. 

,£°*VMm*'  ¥•  L'  '^"i!***'  co-  Me,  15  m.  W.  Mac  bias. 
120  E.  by  X.  Augusta.  Pleasant  river  aifords  good  water- 
power.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  lumber ;  and  contains 
five  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  tw  o  grist-mills,  six  saw  mills, 
two  inpnersw.  live  schools,  380  scholars.   Pop.  043. 

Columbia,  p.  t..  Coos  co..  N.  H,  126  m.  X.  Concord,  587 
W.  Bounded  W.  by  Connecticut  river,  Into  which  iu 
streams,  Sou's  stream.  Colebrook  and  Roaring  brook  How, 
affording  ivulcr  power.  Granted  in  1770.  and  named  Cuck- 
burne.  in  honour  of  Sir  James  Cockburne,  of  London,  a 
grantee.  Incorporated  in  1707;  received  iu  present  name  In 
181  1.  It  has  two  stores,  nine  schools,  180  scholars.  Pop.  020. 

Columbia,  p.  t..  Tolland  co-,  Cc,  94  da.  E.  by  8.  Hurt- 
ford,  355  VV.  Organized  in  1800  from  Lebanon  ;  bounded 
X.  by  Hope  r.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Willlmantic  river, 
which  aifords  w  ater  pow  er.  It  contains  one  CongregaUoaaJ 
church,  two  stores, one  fulling-mill,  one cotlon-factory  with 
88*  spindles,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw  mills,  six  schools,  2*6 
scholars.    Pop.  U74. 

Columbia,  p.  L  Uerkliner  co,  N.  Y.,  75  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany,  370  W.  Taken  from  Warren  in  1818.  Watered 
by  branches  of  Mohawk  and  Cnadilla  rivers,  and  a  tribu- 
tary of  Can  ode  roga  lake.  It  contains  one  church,  common 
to  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians,  three  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  w. ml len  factory,  three  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills, 
four  tanneries,  thirteen  schools,  420  scholars.   Pop.  2120. 

Columbia,  p.  b..  West  llempdeld  t.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa, 
3D  m.  8.E.  Harruburg,  102  W.  Situated  o0  the  E.  bank  of 
Busouehunnah  river.  Incorporated  la  1814.  A  dne  bridge 
was  erected  over  the  r.  in  1814,  5000  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  consisting  of  53  arches,  83  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  r.,  by  a  juint-stoek  company,  with  a  capital  of 
8419,400.  The  stale  look  gtiO.OOOof  the  stock.  About  half 
of  it  was  carried  away  in  Feb,  1832.  The  slate  contribul 
ed  liberally  to  repair  ft.  It  contains  a  town-hall,  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  containing  a  town-dock,  a  market  house 
n  bank,  k  library,  an  academy,  eight  churches,  one  Presby- 
terian, one  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran,  one  Melliodisl,  one 
Friends,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  African  ;  seven  or 
eight  large  warehouses  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  print- 
ing-office, issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  400  dwellings  and 
2710  Inhabitonu.  A  reservoir  at  the  head  of  the  bur.  is  sup- 
plied by  pipes  from  two  springs,  a  mile  distant,  and  U  dts- 
trihuled  through  the  streets.  It  contains  several  mineral 
springs.  The  8u«uuehannah  canal  connect,  it  with  Havre 
de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  r,  and  the  central  division 
Of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  the  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia rail  road,  both  terminate  here.  Large  quantities  of 
lumber,  coal,  iron,  and  oilier  produce  are  dcposlusJ  in  iu 
numerous  warehouses  to  be  transhipped  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia. 

Columbia,  t.,  Bradford  co..  Pa,  89  m.  X.W.  Towards. 
Drained  by  Sugar  creek.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  grist- 
mill,  seven  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  one  distillery.  13  schools. 
325  scholars.  Pop.  1421 .  The  post-oftice  is  called  Columbia 
Cross  Roads. 

Columbia,  p.  t,  Jackson  co,  Mich,  74  m.  W.  Detroit, 
534  W.    Watered  by  branches  of  Raisin  river.    It  contains 
one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill.   Pop.  058. 
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Columbia,  p.  v,  Fluvanna  co,  Va,50  m.  W.X  W.  Rich 
uiond.  124  W.  Situated  on  the  X.  bank  of  James  river,  s) 
the  entrance  of  Rivanna  r.  It  contains  one  church,  seve 
ral  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  and  about  300  inhabitants, 
one  half  of  whom  are  coloured. 

Columbia,  city,  capital  of  T>  ma  co,  X.  C,  800  m  E 
Raleigh.  324  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  nf  Scouperaony 
creek,  about  5  m.  H.E.  of  iu  entrance  into  Albemarle  sound 
It  contains  a  court  house.  Jail,  several  stores,  and  about 
150  inhabitanU. 

Columbia,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Richland  dlst,  8.  C,  and  ot 
the  state,  is  situated  in  33°  57  X.  Int.  and  81°  7*  W.  long, 
.15  m.  H.W.  Camden,  73  X.E.  Augusta,  180  X.N.W.  Charles 
ton,  306  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  aide  Congaree  river,  imme 
diately  below  the  junction  of  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  to 
lorm  Coagnrve  r.  From  the  river  there  is  a  gradual  ascent 
for  one  mile ;  then  commences  a  plain  between  two  and 
three  miles  iu  eitenl.  gradually  descending  on  every  side. 
This  elevated  plain.  800  ft.  h.gh.  forms  the  site  of  the  city, 
which  presents  a  handsome  and  eitensive  prospect.  It  U 
regularly  laid  out.  the  streeU  intersect  each  other  ai  right 
eagles,  and  are  100  ft.  wide,  and  sometime*  150,  and  are 
extensively  ornamented  with  trees.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  place  is  a  state  house  170  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide,  and  two 
stories  high,  a  plain  edifice  of  wood.  It  has  also  a  court- 
house, jail,  a  town-hall,  a  market- house,  two  banks,  an 
academy,  a  female  seminary,  a  spacious  lunatic -asylum, 
with  65  patients,  all  churches,  Presbyterian.  Episcopal, 
Methodist.  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  Presbyte- 
rian church  U  an  elegant  edifice  with  two  lofty  spires. 
Home  of  the  other  churches  ore  neat  building*.  The  bouses 
are  generally  neat,  and  some  of  them  elegant ;  some  of 
them  brick,  but  most  of  them  of  wood.  It  contains  a  Inrge 
number  of  stores,  about  600  dwelling*,  nnil  4340  InhabitanU. 
A  steamboat  plies  between  this  place  and  Charleston.  The 
Haluda  canal.  6J  m.  long,  passes  through  the  place,  avoid- 
ing the  falls  in  the  Congaree  river.  A  bridge  here  crones 
the  Congnree  r.  on  eight  stone  piers,  which  cost  87000.  A 
rail  mud.  60  ui.  long,  extends  to  Branehville,  where  it  coo- 
necli  with  the  Augusta  and  Charleston  rail  road.  Mm. 
Itom  the  initer  \4ncr.  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  South 
Carolina  college,  which  receives  914,000  annually  from  the 
stale.  Inside*  92000  annually  for  the  increase  of  the  library; 
bm  goixi.tmo  baM  bsssj  buVbsbMI  bj  u,.-  MMttsa  ,,t  >u 
buildings.  Il  was  founded  in  1804.  has  a  president  and 
seven  professors  or  other  Instructors,  ISO  students,  nnd 
13.000  vols.  In  iu  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the 
Orst  Monday  in  December.  Iu  buildings  which  are  of 
brick,  are  regularly  arranged,  and  are  surrounded  by  25 
acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  loftv  wall  of  brick.  They 
include  two  edifices  for  studenu,  210  ft  long,  83  ft.  wide, 
and  three  stories  high,  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  with 
a  president's  house  at  the  head  of  the  opening  between 
them.  On  the  mp  of  another  building,  containing  the  U 
bran  and  phllo*.<phicul  apparntu*.  there  h  nn  astronomical 

"l.-.  t\  H..H.    Thi  re  is  i  it  loeinil  seminar)  here  found 

ed  In  1831,  which  has  2  professors,  16  studenu ;  83  haw 
completed  their  course ;  and  li  has  4000  vols,  to  iu  libra- 
ry g 

Columbia,  p.  r„  capital  of  Marion  co..  Miss,  113  m.  8. 
8.E.  Jackson,  1063  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Pearl 
river.  It  has  a  court-house.  Jail,  oboul  twenty  dwellings, 
and  125  inhabitanU. 

Columbia,  p  v,  capital  of  Chicot  co.  Ark,  142  m.  8.E. 
Little  Rock,  1152  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  aide  of  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  has  a  court-house.  Jail,  about  seventy  five 
dwellings  nnd  500  InhabitanU. 

Columbia,  p.  r,  capital  of  Maury  co,  Tenn,  42  m.  8JB. 
W.  Nashville.  710  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  Duck 
river.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  three  churches,  a 
bank,  nn  academy,  twenty  five  stores,  a  printing-office, 
and  about  2000  InhabitanU.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  col- 
lege, founded  In  1830,  which  has  a  president  and  5  profes- 
sors or  other  Instructers,  100  students,  and  1330  vols,  la 
iU  libraries. 

Columbia,  v,  capital  nf  Whitley  co,  la.  Situated  on 
the  X.  side  of  a  branch  of  Eel  river. 

Columbia,  p.  v,  capital  of  Adair  co,  Ky,  98  m.  6.  by 
W.  Frankfort.  613  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Russell'* 
creek,  a  branch  of  Green  river.  It  contains  a  court-bouse. 
Jail,  two  churches,  one  college.  61  students,  one  school.  18 
scholars,  several  stores,  and  486  inhabitanU. 

Columbia,  p.  t..  capital  of  Boone  co.  Mo,  36  m.  X.  Jef- 
ferson city,  941  W.  Situated  on  a  tributary  of  Missouri 
river.  It  contains  two  schools,  909  scholars.  Pop.  3365 
The  village  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  several  stores,  and 
about  1000  InhabttanU. 

Columbia,  b.  v,  capital  of  Caldwell  par.  La,  873  m 
X.W.  New  Orleans,  1187  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  aids  o< 
Washita  river,  and  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  several 
stores,  and  about  300  inhabitanU. 
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COLUMBIANA. 

Colombia,  t..  Hamilton  co.,  "  .  6  m.  E.  Cincinnati.  It 
was  founded  in  lTr»,  and  waa  the  second  place  settled  in 
toe  state.  Bounded  8.  by  Ohio  river,  and  E.  by  Little  Mi- 
ami r.    It  has  seven  schools,  356  scholars.  Pop.  304.1- 

Columbia,  t,  Lomld  co..  u..  13  m.  8.E.  Elyria,  30  in.  8.W. 
Cleveland.  Watered  by  Rocky  river.  It  has  one  store, 
one  grist-mill,  tlx  saw-mills ;  four  schools,  114  scholars. 
Pop.  rTio. 

Columbia.  t,  Gibson  co.,  la.  It  has  two  schools,  40 
scholars.    Pop.  853. 

Colombia,  L,  Meigs  co.,  O.  Drained  by  Loading  creek, 
which  Hows  Into  Ohio  river.  It  contains  one  grist-mill, 
One  saw  mill ;  seven  school*,  161  scholars.   Pop.  673. 

Colombia,  t..  Fayette  co.,  la.  It  contains  two  schools, 
105  scholars.   Pop.  968. 

Columbia,  t.,  Randolph  co.,  Ark.  It  has  two  schools, 
40  scholars.    Pop.  600. 

Colombia,  liver  of  the  United  States,  flows  W.  Into  the 
Pitcllic  ocean.    See  Okboo*)  Tbbbitoby. 

COLUMBIANA,  county,  O.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  730  sq.  m.  Common  and  water  lime- 
stone are  found  In  all  ports.  Marl  is  found  in  the  N.  part, 
iron  ore  in  the  middle,  and  salt  springs  In  the  8.  part.  Wa- 
tered by  Ltule  Beaver  river  and  its  branches.  The  line  of 
the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  extends  through  the  co.  It 
contained.  In  1840,  34.810  neat  cattle.  HH.747  sheep,  36.650 
swine ;  and  produced  445,834  bushels  of  wheat,  30.737  of 
rye,  336,857  of  Indian  com.  3ii.li.Yd  of  buckwheat,  3984  of 
barley.  463,430  of  oats,  133,611  of  potatoes,  35311  pounds  of 
sugar.  163,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  5400  of  salt  It 
thus  appears  that  this  co.  produced  nearly  34  bushels  of 
edible  train*,  exclusive  of  potatoes,  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  Its  population.  It  had  five  commission-houses 
in  foreign  trade,  114  stores,  one  lumber-yard,  three  furna- 
ces, ten  fulling-mills,  eight  woollen  factories,  forty-five 
Sou  ring-mil  Is,  twenty-eight  grist-mills,  seventy-two  saw- 
mills, two  oil-mills,  one  paper-mill,  twenty-nine  tanneries, 
eight  distilleries,  three  printing  offices,  three  weekly  news- 
papers ;  one  academy,  140  students.  114  schools,  3431  scho- 
lars.   Pop.  40,37m.   Capital,  New  Lisbon. 

COLUMBIA  VILLE,  v.,  Stockport  t,  Columbia  co.,  N.Y., 
6  m.  N.  Hudson.  Situated  on  Factor)'  creek.  3-4 1 hs  of  a  mile 
from  its  entrance  Into  the  Hudson  river.  It  Is  navigable  to 
this  place  for  small  stoops,  at  high  tide.  The  creek  bos  a 
fall  of  y  ft,  affording  good  water-power.  It  contains  one 
Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist  church,  two  cotton-facto- 
ries with  5398  spindles,  and  180  power-looms,  employing 
about  200  persons,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  women  and 
children.  The  factories  are  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  on 
Opposite  sides  of  the  creek,  which  Is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
each  nbout  300  feet  long.  It  contains  several  stores,  and 
about  600  Inhabitants. 

COLUMBO.  a  sen  port  town  of  Ceylon,  the  modern  cap. 
of  the  Island,  and  seat  of  government,  on  the  W.  const, 
towards  lu  S.  extremity  ;  lat  60  55'  N..  loaf.  79°  45'  E. : 
pop,  (1831)  31,549.  Its  fort,  defended  by  walls  flanked  with 
sever* I  bastions.  Is  built  upon  a  |rn Insula  projecting  into 
the  sea.  having  on  the  land  side  a  fresh  w  ater  lake  of  some 
si*c.  It  contains  the  resiliences  of  the  governor  and  most 
of  the  British  tnhab.  The  ptitak,  or  inner  town,  a  few 
hundred  )nrds  E.  from  the  fort,  has  a  mixed  pop.  (4800)  of 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  nnd  their  descendants.  The  native 
Ceylonese  reside  chiefly  In  the  suburbs.  The  town  within 
the  walls  is  regularly  laid  out  and  built  very  much  in  the 
European  style  ;  houses,  chiefly  of  stone,  clay,  and  lime,  are 
seldom  more  than  a  story  In  height,  but  each  has  in  front  a 
large  wooden  verandah.  The  English  have  substituted 
Venetian  blinds  In  their  bouses  for  the  glass  windows  used 
by  the  Hutch.  The  fort  contains  the  government  house,  a 
handsome  building  of  two  stories,  the  English  church,  court- 
house, library,  museum,  several  hotels,  and  a  light- house  97 
ft.  high.  There  are  also  In  Colurobo  a  Dutch  and  a  Portu- 
iw-f  <  hurch.  several  Protestant  dissenting  chapels,  mission- 
ary nnd  other  rcfe'ils.  fcr.  To  the  N.  of  the  fort  is  a  small 
semicircular  hay,  on  which  a  wooden  quay  has  been  built, 
but  the  depth  of  water  I*  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  vessels 
above  100  tons  burden  coming  alongside.  The  bay  Is  shel- 
tered and  defended  by  a  projecting  rock  on  which  two  bat- 
teries are  erected  ;  but  from  this  rock  a  bar  of  shifting  sand 
Mretche*  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  within  which  the 
larger  class  of  ships  can  venture  only  during  the  fine 
weather  of  the  safe  season.  Besides  its  small  bay,  Colom- 
bo has  an  open  roadstead,  which,  however,  Is  safe  only 
during  the  N.E.  moonsoon :  were  the  town  more  favoured 
In  this  respect,  It  would  be  the  most  eligible  port  in  the  Mi- 
ami since  it  is  placed  In  the  centre  of  the  cinnamon  coun- 
try is  the  depot  for  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Island, 
and  has  a  somewhat  extensive  traffic  by  means  of  Internal 
navigation.  Columbo  ts  ill  supplied  w  ith  water.  Its  climate 
Is  healthy,  though  damp  and  destructive  of  books,  clothing. 
he.  The  Portuguese  erected  a  fort  here  In  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,     which  the  Dutch  dispossessed  them 


COLUMBUS. 

In  1656 ;  and  the  town  was  taken  from  the  latter  t.y  tne 
English  in  1796,  which  change  of  wasters  waa  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  {Hamilton' i  £.  /.  tiax.. 
Ctyltm  Almanac.) 

COLUMBUS,  co.,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  535  so,,  m.  Bounded  E.  by  YVaecamaw 
river,  and  YV.  by  Little  Pedee  r.  It  contained,  in  I W0,  8554 
neat  cattle,  5600  sheep,  17,406  swine;  and  produced  1366 
bushels  of  wheal,  79,155  of  Indian  corn,  49,387  of  potatoes, 
38,637  pounds  of  rice,  34,035  of  cotton.  It  had  five  stores, 
fourteen  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  thirty-one  tanneries ; 
one  school,  15  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  37V9;  slaves,  1086 
free  coloured,  56;  total,  3941.   Capital,  Whllesvitle. 

Colcmbos,  p.  t,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y,  98  m.  W.  Albany, 
353  W.  Watered  by  Unodklla  river  and  its  branches.  It 
contains  two  stores,  seven  saw  mills ;  fifteen  schools,  497 
scholars.    Pop.  1561. 

Columbus,  city,  capital  of  Franklin  co..  O.,  and  of  the 
state  ;  139  m.  8.W.  Cleveland,  110  m.  N.E.  Cincinnati.  175 
m.  8.  Detroit,  Mich.,  184  m.  W.8.W.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  393  W. 
It  is  in  30°  47'  N.  loL,  and  83°  3"  W.  long., and  6P  1'  36"  W. 
long,  from  W.  It  Is  situated  on  the  E.  hank  of  Scioto  river, 
immediately  below  the  Junction  of  Olentangy  or  Whetstone 
river.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  river.  It  Is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
vary  ing  13°  from  the  cardinal  points.  The  inner  lots  are 
Mi  by  874  IT-,  containing  a  little  over  1  of  an  acre.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  public  square  of  10  acres,  enclosed  by  a 
handsome  fence.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Hciota  to  Frankllnton, 
1  mile  W.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  place, 
and  crosses  the  bridge.  Broad  street  extends  from  the 
bridge  E.  13°  8.  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  city,  passing 
along  the  national  road,  on  the  N.slde  of  the  public  square, 
and  is  130  ft.  wide.  Broad  street,  100  ft  wide,  runs  N.  13° 
E.,  and  crosses  High  street  at  the  N.W. corner  of  the  public 
square,  and  extends  fro  the  8.  to  the  N.  limits  of  the  city. 
This  Is  the  principal  business  street  and  is  well  gravelled, 
with  paved  side-walks.  The  other  streets  are  88  ft.  wide, 
nnd  the  alleys.  In  the  rear  of  the  lots,  33  ft.  wide.  A  wharf, 
1300  ft.  long,  has  been  constructed  along  the  margin  of  the 
river.  Upon  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  public  square  stands 
the  state-house,  fronting  to  the  W.,  a  brick  edifice  with  two 
elevated  stories,  75  ft  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  with  a  handsome 
cupula,  the  top  of  the  spire  of  which  is  elevated  106  ft  above 
the  ground,  and  from  the  balcony  of  which  a  beautiful 
view  la  presented  of  the  city,  the  winding  Hciota,  the  town 
of  Frankllnton.  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  contains 
a  convenient  Representatives'  hall  on  the  lower  floor,  and  a 
Senate  chamber  immediately  above.  Immediately  N.  of 
the  state-house  stands  a  building  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
state,  150  ft.  long,  and  35  ft  broad.  A  little  farther  N..  on 
a  line  with  this,  is  the  Federal  court-house.  The  stale  peni- 
tentiary Is  an  elegant  and  substantial  edifice,  on  the  v  bank 
of  tin  Hciota  river,  half  a  mile  N.  of  Broad-street  The 
centre  building  is  56  ft  long,  and  4  stories  high,  containing 
the  keeper's  house,  tho  office  and  guard  rooms  It  has  3 
wings,  each  300  it.  long,  and  3  stories  high,  and  containing 
350  cells  each.  The  whole  is  built  of  hewn  limestone. 
The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  stands  half  n  mile  K. 
of  the  state-house,  and  is  50  by  80  ft.,  3  stories  high,  with  a 
kitchen  of  9  stories.  It  has  handsome  porticoes  on  each 
front  with  Doric  columns.  It  can  accommodate  iiOO  pupils, 
with  the  family  of  the  superintendent  The  state  lunatic 
asylum  Is  on  Broad  street  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  state  house, 
on  elevated  ground,  having  30  acres  of  land  attached,  hand 
somcly  laid  out  and  ornamented.  The  Institution  for  the 
blind  Is  situated  on  a  line  with  the  asylums,  nnd  to  the  8. 
of  them,  and  is  o  prosperous  institution.  The  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  (Jerman  Lutherans  is  handsomely  situated 
on  elovnted  ground,  J  of  a  mile  8.  of  the  stale-house.  The 
edifice  la  of  brick,  3  stows  high.  The  Franklin  hank  la 
situated  on  High  street  a  little  8.  of  toe  public  buildings, 
and  bus  an  edifice  of  hewn  freestone,  with  a  stone  portico 
of  four  Grecian  Doric  columns.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  built  with  more  regard  lo  neatness  and  convenience, 
than  to  display.  Columbus  contains  seven  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Methodist  one  Baptist  one  Episcopal, 
one  German  LuiheWn.  and  two  African.  The  Presbyterian 
church  is  near  the  8.E.  corner  of  Uie  public  square,  and  is 
a  neat  brick  edifice,  50  by  80  ft,  with  a  steeple.  The 
Baptist  church  is  a  large  and  elegant  building,  at  the  coiner 
of  Third  and  Rich  streets.  The  Episcopal  church  is  a  hand- 
some stone  edifice  on  Broad  street  opposite  to  the  public 
square,  and  has  an  organ  and  a  bell.  Other  churches  are 
COflUBodious  buildings.  Columbus  had  in  1840,  three  cow 
mission  and  four  commercial  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  963,000 ;  fifty-eight  retail  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  9319.750;  three  lumber  yards,  capital 
•13400,  fire  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  three  breweries,  one 
pottery,  four  printing-offices,  three  binderies,  one  daily,  three 
weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  6048.  Of 
those  173  were  employed  in  agriculture ;  133  in  commerce 
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736  In  manufactures  and  trades,  and  84  In  ih«  learned  pro- 
fessions. A  canal,  11  m.  long.  connects  Colnnibus  with 
the  Onto  canal  at  Lockboume,  crossing  Big  Walnut  creek. 
In  IbIS  when  this  a|iot  was  selected  as  the  future  capital  of 
the  state,  It  was  designated  as  "  the  high  dank  of  the  Beiota. 

if  to  Frnnkllnton."  and  wt»«  n  mere  wilderness.  In 
I816  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  borough  ;  and  In  1834  as  a 
city.  It  is  divided  Into  three  wards,  each  of  which  chooses 
four  members  of  the  city  council,  who  hold  their  office*  for 
(our  years,  one  In  each  ward  being  elected  nnnually.  The 
>■•  >>•*  Is  elected  for  two  years,  and  nil  other  officers  are 
Uriii  by  the  city  council  annually. 

t'oi.i  j»»tr«,  p.  i.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  37  m.  N.E.  Detroit. 
Ml  VV  Watered  by  Belle  river.  It  contains  two  stores, 
thie  grist-mill;  two  schools,  43  scholars.    Pop.  155. 

Colonics,  city,  capital  of  Muscogee  co.,  Ga.,  134  m. 
W.8.W.  Mllledgevlllc,  757  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  river,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation, 
Immediately  below  the  lower  falls  on  the  river.  The  river 
descends  111  ft.  In  4  in.  above  the  city.  It  is  375  m.  above 
Apalachtcola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  and  225  m.  above 
the  Junction  of  Flint  river.  The  river  Just  below  the  fulls, 
which  consist  of  a  succession  of  rapids,  is  354  ft.  wide  :  but 
it  soon  widens  to  250  yards.  The  city  is  elevated  GO  ft. 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  river,  and  covers  1900 
acres.  The  two  principal  streets  running  N.and  8.,  are  165 
ft  wide.  Six  others,  parallel  to  them,  arc  132  ft.  wide. 
These  are  Intersected  at  right  angles  by  13  others,  W  ft. 
broad.  The  city  has  many  fine  buildings  both  public  and 
private.  The  court-house,  one  of  the  finest  In  the  state,  is 
•>f  brick,  60  by  00  ft.,  2  stories  above  the  basement,  with  nn 
elevation  of  52  ft.,  and  a  steeple,  making  a  total  height  of 
110  ft.  It  has  on  each  front  a  fine  Grecian  Doric  portico. 
The  Baptist  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  00  by  HO  ft.  The 
Episcopal  church  is  a  good  building,  and  the  other  churches 
are  plain,  but  commodious.  The  Planters'  and  Mechanics' 
bank,  which  fronts  on  the  prlncipil  street,  has  a  rich  portico 
of  six  fluted  columns  of  the  composite  order ;  and  is  modeled 
after  the  Athenian  temple  of  the  Winds.  The  Oglethorpe 
house,  a  flue  hotel.  Is  tbe  largest  building  of  the  city,  ex- 
cepting the  cotton  warehouse.  This  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  kind  in  the  state,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
built  of  brick,  and  fire  proof;  is  333  ft.  long,  and  146  wide, 
and  covers  1}  acres  of  ground.  The  city  contains  five 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Epl*copol,  one  Baptist,  one 
M.-ih.il~t.  and  on«-' K»m  in  falhollc;  .>vrr  I  (HI  storr*,  7IHI 
dwellings,  and.  In  1842,  over  4000  Inhabitants.  About  twelve 
-ir  tllti'.  n  «t.  am  bonis  navigate  llir  river,  i  ml  ^t'-am ■  boats 
ply  to  New  Orlenns.  A  steam-boat  requiring  5  ft.  of  water, 
can  come  to  the  city.  In  any  season.  A  bridge  crosses  tbe 
Chattahoochee  river,  which  cost  030,000.  It  had  In  1840, 
six  foreign  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  980,000 ; 
106  retail  stores,  capital  9473,000;  three  printing^>rnces,  three 
weekly  newspniiers,  and  one  periodical ;  one  aendemy,  20 
students,  five  schools,  134  scholars.  Pop.  3114.  In  1842-3, 
60,000  bates  of  cotton  were  exported.  These  bales  are 
square,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  some  other  places. 
ThH  place  was  laid  out  In  1988,  nnd  It  has  risen  with  great 
rapidity.  Fifteen  years  ago  It  was  a  council  town  of  the 
Cowetas,  m  tribe  of  the  Creek  Indiana. 

Colombo!,  city,  capital  of  Lowndes  co.,  Mis*.,  141  m. 
N.K.  Jackson,  BBS  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  ofTomtrig- 
bee  river,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation,  it  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  on  n  sandy  bluff,  120  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angle*.  Main- 
street  Is  120  ft.  wide,  the  other  streets  are  80  ft.  wide,  and 
the  alleys  60  ft.  wide.  It  contains  n  court-house,  jail,  two 
banking  houses,  a  theatre,  a  masonic  hall,  a  Cnited  8tntcs 
land  office  for  the  Choctaw  dlst.,  a  distributing  post  office, 
a  market-house,  five  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Cum 
berland  do.,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Episcopal ;  an 
academy  with  an  income  of  $5500  annually;  a  female  col- 
lege which  confers  degrees;  twenty- four  stores,  two  ware- 
houses, two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and 
about  4000  inhabitant*.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton. 
A  bridge  here  crosses  Tomblgbec  river,  which  cost  $50,000. 
Some  of  the  public  building*  are  splendid,  and  many  of  the 
private  dwellings  are  neat  and  elegant.  The  Baptist  church 
cost  $30,000.  it  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  Is  destined  to 
farther  advancement. 

Colomscs,  p.  V,  capital  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Ia..  41  rn 
B.8.E.  Indianopolis,  579  W.  It  contains  a  court-house,  Jail, 
an  academy,  four  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Christian,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  seven  stores, 
and  about  GOO  Inhabitants.  The  t  contains  five  schools, 
347  scholars.   Pop.  2438. 

Colombo*,  t .  Warren  co.,  Pa.  Watered  by  branches  of 
Alleghany  river.  It  contains  four  stores,  one  furnace,  one 
fnlllng-mlll,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ; 
nine  schools.  961  scholars.    Pop.  1 169. 

OOMBOtMXINIJM,  >n  int.  town  ofHIndostan,  prov.  Car- 
■atle,  dlstr.  Tanjore,  SO  m.  N.E.  that  city.   Pop.  40.000.  It 
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was  nnrlcntty  the  cap.  of  the  Chnlaa,  one  of  the  most  nnrien' 
Hindoo  dynasties  In  the  S.  of  India  of  which  any  traces 
have  been  discovered,  and  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  coast  of  Chnlamundul  or  Coromandel.  Its  ancient 
splendour  is  evinced  by  it*  pagodas,  tanks,  &.<-.  It  is  chiefly 
inhab.  by  Brahmins.  [Maltam'a  7>ar«/«,  vol.  li. ;  I/amU- 
ton's  £.  /.  <  ■  : 

COMILLAH,  an  int.  tow  n  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Bengal, 
dlstr.  Tlpperah.  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  B.  bank  of 
an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  SO  m.  S.E.  Dacca. 
The  roads  round  It  have  been  much  Improved  by  the  labour 
of  conviets.  Six  m.  W.  of  Comillah  are  the  remains  of 
many  brick  buildings,  and  of  n  fort  900  ft.  square,  the  res! 
dence  of  the  former  rajahs  of  Tlpperah. 

COMMERCE  p.  t..  Oakland  Co..  Mich..  35  m.  N.W.  De- 
troit, 559  W.  Watered  by  Woodruff  creek,  and  a  number 
of  small  lakes.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  flnuring-mill, 
one  grl«t-mlll,  three  aaW-mllls,  six  schools,  158  scholars. 
Pop.  909. 

COMO  (CITY  OF)  (an.  Comum).  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy, 
cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  at  the  8.W.  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Com...  S3  m.  N.N  W.  Milan,  lat.  45°  49  ST  N..  long  9° 
5'  19"  E.  Pop.  1&.600.  It  Is  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  one  of  which  to  the  8.  is  surmounted  by  the  old 
fort  of  Bamdcllo.  The  town  I*  defended  by  double  walls, 
flanked  with  massive  towers,  and  has  four  gates.  Its  Interior 
Is  crowded  with  dark,  narrow,  and  filthy  streets,  numerous 
old  and  tnwdry  churches,  dreary  palaces  of  the  Comasque 
nobility,  and  dismantled  dwellings  of  the  tittadim.  Ill* 
suburbs,  however.  In  which  more  than  half  the  pop.  •esldes. 
contain  many  good  streets  and  buildings ;  Borgn  de  Vieo, 
the  chief,  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  con 
sldernble  distance,  and  I*  adorned  with  tbe  Odescalchl  and 
lovtan  palace*,  besides  numerou*  other  handsome  edifices. 
Como  has  twelve  churches,  the  principal  of  which,  the 
cathedral,  commenced  In  1396  and  flnbhed  in  1513,  Is  an 
im|iosing  nnd,  upon  the  whole,  even  n  fine  building,  not- 
withstanding its  incongruous  character.  "It  Is  of  white 
marble,  the  front  Is  of  light  and  not  Inelegant  Cothie,  the 
nave  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches,  the  choir  and  transepts 
are  adorned  with  composite  pillars,  and  a  dome  rises  over 
the  centre."  (Enttact.)  But  though  it  be  well  situated 
with  respect  to  the  lake,  Lady  Morgan  says,  "It  Is  sur- 
rounded with  a  smalt  square  of  low  mouldering  arcades, 
and  paltry  little  shops  :  and  everywhere  the  elegant  Gothic 
is  mingled  with  the  grotesque  forms  of  ruder  orders ;  and 
bas-reliefs  of  monsters  and  nondescripts  disfigure  a  facade, 
where  light  Gothic  pinnacles  are  ornamented  with  golden 
ciomi ;  while  tbe  fine  pointed  arch  and  clustered  columns, 
contrast  with  staring  sninu  nnd  grinning  griffin*."  In  front 
of  the  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  the  younger,  a  native 
of  Como,  with  a  bu-reilef  alluding  to  bis  writings ;  and  an 
inscription  to  his  honour  on  each  side  the  grand  entrance. 
In  one  of  the  squares  a  monument  Is  erected  in  honour  of 
V'oltn,  also  n  native  of  this  city.  Como  possesses  a  lyceum 
erected  by  the  French,  with  some  fine  philosophical  appa 
rntus,  and  a  library  of  15,000  vols.,  an  ecclesiastical  college, 
three  gymnasia,  two  female  seminaries,  a  hospital,  work- 
house, orphan  asylum,  und  many  other  charitable  Instltu- 
Hons,  a  cabinet  of  nat.  history,  and  botanic  garden,  a  new 
theatre,  nnd  an  amphitheatre.  A  handsome  Casino  or  club- 
house ha*  been  built  within  these  few  years.  Como  is  a 
bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  council  {Prevniiai 
Cmgrrgation ) ,  and  of  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  tribu- 
nals. At  one  period  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  silks,  cotton- 
yam,  nnd  snap,  for  which  latter  article  It  I*  celebrated.  Its 
trnde,  which  is  facilitated  by  a  port  on  the  lake,  is  chiefly 
with  the  Swl**  canton  of  Tlclno,  and  with  Germany,  to 
which  It  sends  rice,  and  raw  and  manufactured  silks.  The 
artisans  of  Como  have,  In  nil  ages,  been  noted  for  their  de- 
position to  emigrate  as  hawkers  of  goods,  or  In  search  of 
employment,  and  they  may  lie  met  with  all  over  Europe, 
as  venders  of  telescope*,  spectacles,  barometers,  he.  The 
fine  climate  and  situitlon  of  Como  attract  many  visiters. 
Como  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Orobll.  the  earliest 
inhab.  of  this  district.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  198 
B.C. ;  and  owed  Its  principal  Importance  under  them  to  a 
colony  of  Creeks  planted  In  It  by  Julius  Cesar,  when  It  took 
tbe  name  of  -Var  »•<■<>  »»»*».  Near  It  Is  the'Vllla  d'Ette, 
once  the  property  and  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  middle  ages  It  belonged  to  the  Chibelline 
party,  and  was  the  rival  of  Milan.  Under  the  French  U 
was  t  he  ca  p.  of  the  dep.  of  the  Lnrio.  ( Ottttrr.  Jfat.  F.ncfc. ; 
Emitter  ;  Cellar, ut,  Ave.  Ortii  Ant%q%i,  U  680,  kc) 

COMO  (LAKE  OF),  (It,  Lego  <h  C«u,  an.  LtHms 
Aecas),  a  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  which.  In  modem  limes, 
has  derived  Its  name  from  the  above  city.  This  fine  sheet 
of  water  la  very  Irregularly  shaped,  being  divided  by  the 
triangular  district  which  has  Bellnglo  at  Its  apex,  into  thiee 
great  arm*,  one  of  which  stretches  from  Bcllagio  8.W.  to 
Como,  n neither  N.  to  Riva  and  Novate,  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  Maria  river,  and  a  third  8.E.  lo  Lecco,  and  the  outlet  of 
the  Adda.  Thaw  divisions  of  the  lake  are  somettnics  railed, 
from  thu  chief  town*  on  their  link*,  the  lakes  of  Comn, 
Bellnno.  and  Lecco.  Ita  greatest  length,  following,  iu  wind- 
Ian,  may  be  about  45  in. ;  but  it  ia  nowhere  above  4  m.  in 
width.  The  depth  is  said  to  rnry  from  40  to  000  ft  It 
receive*  the  water*  of  the  Upper  Adda,  nnd  several  other 
rivers,  but  Its  only  outlet  Is  by  the  tower  Adda.  Owing  to 
the  great  height  of  the  surrounding  mountain*,  which  ex- 
it to  sudden  squalls,  and  Uie  Influence  of  currents,  its 


navigation  Is  Mthcr  dangerous  u>  sailing  vessels ;  but  steamers 
traverse  it  in  all  direction*  with  ease  und  ex|>edltion.  The 
dhuute  round  the  lake  i«  mild  and  delightful;  and.  except 
In  lu  mure  N.  part,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Adda,  Its 
banks  are  remarkably  healthy.  Throughout  Its  whole  ex- 
tant It.  hank*  are  formed  of  precipitous  mountain*  from  J000 
in  3uju  |i.  high;  lo  some  places  overhanging  the  water, 
and  in  others  partially  clothed  with  wood,  and  studded 
with  hamlets. collages,  villas,  chapels,  and  convent*.  "The 
■KM  beautiful  point  af  view  in  the  whole  extent.  Is  un- 
doubtedly ul  Bellngio."  "The  upper  water*  are  there  seen 
■rinding  up  to  toe  very  foot  of  the  higher  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  terminating  within  a  short  distance  of  the  terrific  pass 
of  the  Splugcn ;  the  loftier  hills  th>tt  border  the  lake  of 
Lecco  rise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  wider  expanse 
of  the  lower  lake  retire*  behind  the  beautiful  foreground, 
rock-s  and  hanging  woods  that  form  the  point  of  Bellaglo , 
with  numbers  of  trading  boats  gliding  under  the  broad  re- 
flection of  the  gigantic  mountains,  their  white  sails  occa- 
sionally gleaming  In  the  sunshine,  and  several  little  villages 
scattered  along  the  shores."   (.SaVlcAc*  of  half.  Iv..  913.) 

The  vouugcr  Pliny  had  several  seats  on  the  border  of  this 
lake.  The  principal  of  these  stood,  one  upon  n  height  eom- 
aiaudlng  a  view  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  so  close  to  Its 
edge  as  to  admit  of  Ashing  lines  being  thrown  Into  the  water 
from  (he  bed  room*.  ( fc'sist..  lib.  lx.,  $  7.)  Many  attempts, 
but  very  unsuccessful  ones,  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
alte  of  these  villas.  The  Villa  Pliniana,  5  m-  N.E.  from 
Com",  i*.  from  its  having  near  It  an  Intermittent  fountain, 
usually  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  these  villas. 
But  Pliny  dues  not  say  that  Uie  intermitting  fountain  which 
ha  describes  was  on  his  estate,  or  near  his  seat  (Iv.,  s.  30) ; 
and  there  fat.  In  fact,  no  real  ground  for  sup|«»tng  that  the 
Villa  Pliuiana.  which  was  built  near  the  middle  of  the  loth 
century,  has  anything  In  common  with  cither  of  the  villas 
described  by  Pliny.  (See  Kmttae* ;  Mattkrw's  Dutry  of  an 
Inctlid.  A  c.) 

COMOKIN  (CAPE),  n  promontory  forming  the  S.  rx 
treinity  of  llindoslan,  in  Travnncore.  188  in.  N.VV.  Col  urn  bo. 
kn  Ceylon ;  lat.  8°  4*  N..  long.  77°  44'  30''  E.  It*  approaches 
are  beset  with  rocks.  Notwithstanding  Its  remarkable  posi- 
tion. It  never  attracted  the  least  attention  from  the  Hindoo 
geographers ;  and  what  I*  more  singular,  modem  author!- 
Oca  diner  considerably  as  to  Its  lat.  The  above  is  that  given 
by  lleywood. 

COMOBN  (Rungnr.  AVmaront),  a  royal  free  town  of 
Hungary.  In  the  N  \V  part  of  that  king.,  cap.  co.  of  the 
same  name,  on  a  point  or  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Waaf  with  the  Danube.  46  to.  VV.N.W.  Budn,  lat.  47° 
44'  34"  N..  long.  18°  7'  50"  K.  Pop.  about  17J00.  exclusive 
of  the  garrison.  The  citadel,  built  by  Mathla*  Corvlnus,  In 
the  15th  centnry,  has  never  been  taken  ;  and  Its  works  have 
been  so  much  strengthened  during  the  present  century,  that 
ll  is  now  one  of  tho  strongest  fortresses  In  Europe.  The 
town  is  Irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  said  to  be  nar- 
row and  dark.  It  contains  four  Catholic,  and  two  Protest- 
ant churches,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  a  county 
hall,  town  council-bouse,  uianv  large  magazines  and  bar- 
racks, a  h<*triial.  Cath.  and  Wot.  high  schools,  and  an 
ass'irancc-omce  for  vessel*  navigating  the  Danube,  which 
river  I*  here  crossed  by  both  a  flying  bridge  and  a  bridge  of 
boats.  Mr.  Glelg  say*  of  Comoro,  that  It  appeared  to  be  in 
a  for  more  flourishing  condition  than  Pesth.  "Its  shops 
are  good,  the  streets  full  of  bustle,  and  the  river,  where  It 
washes  the  walls.  Is  by  no  means  bare  of  shipping.  We 
found,  also,  upon  inquiry,  that  It  contained  two  theatre*,  a 
casino,  or  club-house,  and  an  excellent  market-place."  It 
has  manufacture*  of  woollen  cloths,  tanneries,  4k.  ate., 
and  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  honey,  ftsh.  and  tim- 
ber br  the  Danube.  There  are  numerous  vineyards  in  ita 
neighbourhood.  (Oetttrr.  Jfat.  Encyc.  ;  Oleif't  Bohemia, 
*>*..  lit,  334.) 

COMPIEGNE.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Olae,  cap.  arrond., 
on  Hie  Olse.  which  I*  hero  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge 
of  three  arches,  33  m.  E.  by  8.  Beauvais.  Pop.  8805.  The 
town  Is  III  laid  out  and  ill  built,  but  it  contains  many  public 
and  private  edifice*  worthy  of  notice:  among  the  former 
Bay  be  specified  the  town-hall,  a  curious  Gothic  building, 
and  several  churches.  But  the  glory  of  Corapiegne  is  lu 
royal  palace,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  France  for  ex- 
tent and  magnificence.  A  palace  was  originally  built  here 
kv  the  Merovingian  kings ;  but  the  present  edifice  was  com 


CONCAN. 

\  V  finished  by  his 

It  has  a  noble  front  towards  the 
Forest  of  Comiaegnc,  683  ft  In  length  ;  all  the  apartment* 
am  on  a  single  floor,  romrnunlcaung  with  each  other.  The 
peristyles,  lallt  dtt  # aretes,  ball-room,  theatre,  and  a  superb 
gallery,  are  especially  deserving  of  admiration.  The  gar- 
dens surrounding  this  palace  are  much  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  Tuilleriea.  which  they  rival  In  beauty.  Com 
ptegne  contains  a  publk  Ut.rm  with  -J-.ihki  ml,  m:d  n 
thenlrc.  It  wa*  formerly  fortified  by  wall*  flanked  with 
towers,  and  entered  by  seven  gates.  Charles  the  Bald  es- 
tablished an  abbey  here,  and  gave  the  town  the  name  af 
Car'opolit,  after  which  it  rose  considerably  In  im|>ortnnce, 
and  became  the  seat  of  many  national  council*  and  n-.-rm 
hlir*.  as  well  as  the  burial  place  of  several  of  the  French 
kings.  But  in  proportion  as  the  consequence  of  8l  Denis 
inrrr  under  the  k * ; i tr-  "I  the  third  roe.  SJgBl  BJ  Pfesn 
plegne  declined.  It  was  nl  the  siege  of  this  place,  in  1430. 
that  the  famous  heroine  Joan  of  Arc  felt,  through  the  mean 
jealousy  of  the  governor,  into  the  power  of  the  English. 
'  Hui'n.  art.  Diss  ;  Guide  4tt  Vf*gtur$.  Ire.) 

(  I  IMI'I  lS'1  I  1,1. A.  nn  ml   Lin  m  .1  M \ m'O,  -lit.  Qasssal 
laxnra,  36  m.  from  the  Pacinc  ocean,  and  100  m.  W.  by  8. 
Guadalaxara.   In  Us  vicinity  there  are  some  silver  mines; 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  It,  tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  was 
formerly  grown. 

COM  STOCK,  p.  t,.  Kalamaxoo  co..  Mich.,  137  m.  W. 
Detroit.  601  YV.  Watered  by  Kalamazoo  river.  It  eounln* 
one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  216  scholars. 
Pop.  694.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Kalama- 
xoo nver.  nnd  has  one  store,  one  flouring  null,  two  *aw- 
mills,  and  about  150  inhabitants. 

CON ANICUT,  or  Canonleut.  island  In  N'armgansett  bay.  3 
m.  W.  Newport  30  m.  8.  Providence.  8  m.  long  and  I  wide. 
Jamestown  t, cover*  the  whole  Island.    See  Jamestown. 

CONCAN,  a  marl  I.  subdlv.  of  Hindustan,  provs.  Aiming- 
nbad  and  Bejnpuor,  comprising  a  portion  of  Uie  ancient 
Hindoo  subdiv.  of  Kankana,  whence  its  name,  and  at  pres- 
ent forming  two  dlstrs.  under  the  presld.  of  Bombay :  It  ex- 
tends both  N.  and  t*.  of  ihtt  citv,  along  the  Malabar  coast, 
between  lot.  15°  50/  and  90°  15'  N.,  and  long.  78°  40'  and 
73°  54'  E.,  having  N.  the  collectorate  of  Surat.  and  a  de- 
tached portion  of  the  Gulcowar's  dom. ;  K.  the  dlstr.  Ah- 
mednuggur  and  Poonah  and  the  Sattarab  dom  ,  from  which 
It  la  separated  by  the  W.  Ghauts  ;  8.  a  portion  of  the  Sat 
tarah  territory,  and  W.  the  ocean.  Length  N.  to  8.  310 
m. ;  breadth  varying  to  nearly  60  m.  Area,  pop.,  divl 
etc. .  as  follows : 
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The  general  aspect,  though  there  are  many  fertile  tracts 
producing  rice,  stc..  Is  that  of  a  congeries  of  steep  and 
rocky  mountains,  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of  ravines 
and  chasms,  and  Interspersed  with  jungle ;  It  formerly 
abounded  In  fortified  heights,  dlfticult  of  access,  most  of 
which  have  been  dismantled  by  the  British  since  their  con- 
quest of  the  country  In  1819.  The  coast,  though  It  has  a 
very  straight  general  outline.  Is  broken  by  a  great  number 
of  shallow  harbours,  which,  previously  to  the  British  rule, 
were  the  resort  of  numerous  pirates.  The  W.  Ghauts, 
which  bound  the  Concan  to  the  E..  nse  to  the  elevation  of 
from  3000  to  4000  ft.,  with  an  abrupt  face  towards  the  W 
The  pnmi-i  over  them  are  Impracticable  for  wheeled  enr- 
riagea.  They  are  mostly  composed  of  primitive  trap- rocks ; 
but  their  summits  are  covered  with  a  thick  emit  of  intents 
or  ferruginous  rlaystone,  of  which  material  much  of  tha 
surface  of  the  Concan  Is  composed.  In  the  8.  shelly  sand- 
stone Is  met  with.  There  are  many  mountain  streams,  but 
none  deserving  the  name  of  a  river.  Concan  produces  all 
the  grains  of  Malabar,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  hemp 
and  cocoa  nuts.  Oil  grains,  the  sugar-cane,  turmeric  gin- 
ger, ate  are  grown  In  the  8.  The  land  In  8.  Concan  Is  as- 
sessed on  the  ryotwar.  and  In  the  N.  on  the  village  system. 
In  some  Instance*  III  cultivated  tracts  of  land  are  allotted 
for  a  term  of  years  at  a  low  rent  to  a  speculator  for  the 

Crpose  of  Improvement.    A  large  proportion  of  the  In- 
to, are  Hindoos,  and  Suttee*  (burnings  of  widows)  are 
said  to  have  been  more  frequent  hem  than  In  any  other 
part  of  India,  Bengal  excepted.  Many  Bheels,  Coolies,  fee 
inhabit  the  Ghauts  and  N.  Concan.    A  large  portion  of  the 
Bombay  native  army  Is  now  recruited  from  these  district*. 
In  1880  there  were  reported  to  be  419  native  schools,  at 
tended  bv  0309  scholars,  or  1  In  144  of  the  pop.   The  An 
grla  family  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Concan 
it  subsequently  belonged  to  tho  Peishwa,  on  whose  fall  ll 
came  Into  the  possession  of  the  British.   (Hamitttm'e  IE 
/.  (7ai. ;  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Seience,  No  16 
ElpSmetone,  Ire.  t'a  FaW.  Krpcrtt.) 
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CONCENTAYNA. 

CONCENTAYNA.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  30 
n.  N  AlkanC  Pop.  7100.  Il  ha*  two  churches,  two  con- 
vent*, a  hospital,  *  home  of  charity  for  poor  traveller*. 
Neither  the  streets  nor  the  hou*ei<  correspond  with  the 
number  ami  wealth  of  the  inhabitant*,  who,  MMano  snyt, 
■n  more  Intent  upon  Increasing  their  substance  by  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  industry,  than  on  bcautiftlng 
the  town.  They  manufacture  cloths,  taricta*,  handker- 
cluri-  nnd  other  articles.  Their  Acids,  which  are  well  ir- 
rigated. |>roduce  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  wine,  oil.  silk,  fee. 

CONCEPCION.  a  city  of  Chili,  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
Republic  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  tfco  right  hank  of 
the  Bloblo,  8  in.  E.  from  It*  mouth,  and  about  770  m.  S.S  W. 
Santiago;  lat.  30°  47  25  8..  long.  73P  5'  33"  W.  Pop. 
(1000.  .1mrr.  Almanac,  1839.)  It  stands  upon  a  low  neck 
of  Und  between  the  Bloblo  and  the  U.K.  angle  of  the  bay 
of  Conoeprjloa,  and  occupies  a  surface  of  nhout  a  *q.  mile. 
Streets  Intersect  ench  other  at  right  angles ;  houses  mostly 
only  one  story  in  height  in  consequence  of  the  gn  at  Ire 
quenry  of  earthquakes,  and  many  are  built  entirely  of 
unbaked  brick*.  Conception  was  formerly  a  flourishing 
town,  containing  several  good  buildings,  and  a*  many  as 
90,000  inbab. :  previously  to  1K35.  It  po**e»<ed  a  massive  ca- 
thedral, but  this  and  the  greater  port  of  the  city  were  In 
that  year  totally  destroyer!  by  an  earthquake.  It  I*  the 
residence  of  a  bishop  and  the  military  governor  of  the 
prov.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  said  to  be  at  present  of 
little  importance. 

The  bay  of  Conception  I*  "  a  large  *qnare  Inlet,  open  on 
the  N.,  while  the  8.  and  W.  side*  arc  formed  by  a  high 
promontory  jutting  out  from  the  main  land,  and  bending 
Into  the  shape  of  an  elbow,  each  side  being  three  or  four 
leagues  long>  {Hall,  F.ilr.  frtm  Journal.  H..  273.)  The 
diameter  or  the  space  thus  enclosed  Is  about  five  in.  The 
month  is  divided  by  the  island  Uulriqtilna,  which  lies 
aeroa*  it.  Into  two  channels;  the  N.  entrance  has  30  fath- 
oms water,  diminishing  gradually  to  12  fathoms  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay  ;  the  8.  entrance  has  30  fathoms  nt  its  com- 
mencement, and  II  fathom*  at  Its  entrance  Into  the  Tolen- 
huano  anchorage.  There  are  three  harbours  ;  that  of  Tal- 
eahnano,  close  to  the  small  fortified  town  of  the  same 
name,  under  Die  promontory  In  the  8.VV.  angle.  Is  the  most 
•ecure  from  winds,  and  that  in  which  ships  generally  lie. 
Full  12  fathoms  wmer  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  bay 
within  J  m.  of  the  beach  ;  the  holding  ground  Is  excellent, 
and  the  bottom  free  from  rocks.  (Mirrt.) 

Conception  sras  founded  In  1763,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  old  city  of  Penco  by  inundation,  during  nn  earthquake. 
{.1  merit  an  Encyclopedia;  Hall;  Mirrt;  Geographical 
Journal,  A-e.) 

Concord,  p.  t,  Somerset  Co.,  Me.,  54  in.  N.  Augusta,  MS 
W.  Bounded  E.  try  Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  In  182I.' 
It  contains  two  saw-mlllf,  nine  schools,  234  scholar*.  Pop. 
S77. 

Concord,  p.  U  capital  of  Merrlmar  co.,  \.  H..  and  of 
the  stnte,  lies  on  both  sides  of  Merriniae  river.  Two 
bridges  here  cross  Merrlmae  river.  Turkey  pond  in  the  8  W. 
part  enntalns  700  acres  ;  and  Ix>ng  pond  In  the  W.  part  .100 
acres.  It  contained  In  1840,  thirty-six  stores;  produced 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  940.910:  it  had 
one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  capital  $12,000,  three 
tanneries,  capital  $5000,  four  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
uMs.  one  paper  mill,  two  potteries,  ten  printing-offices,  five 
binderies,  r\\  weekly-newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  one 
academy,  180  student*,  twenty -eight  school*,  I  ISO  scholar*. 
Pop.  4*97. 

The  village  Is  situated  on  the  YV.  side  of  Merrlmae  rim. 
In  430  l?  29 '  N.  lat.,  and  71°  <&  W.  long. ;  65  m.  N.N.W. 
Ronton.  Mass.,  146  m.  8.W.  Augusta.  Me..  97  m.  8.E.  Mont 
peller.  Vt,  1S3  m.  N.E.  Albany,  N.  V..  481  W.  It  lies rhieflv 
on  two  streets,  one  of  which  extend*  nearly  two  mile*  be- 
tween the  bridge*.  It  contains  a  state-house,  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  a  bank,  a  state  prison,  eight  churches,  two  Congrega- 
tional, one  Episcopal .  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one 
Friends,  one  unitarian,  nnd  one  LTnl veraal lit;  numerous 
•tores,  300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitant*.  The 
state-house  Is  an  elegant  structure  of  hewn  granite,  126 
feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  with  a  projection  of  4  feet  on 
ench  front,  and  cost  over  $80,000.  It  is  turmonnted  by  a 
fine  cupola.  The  hall  of  representatives  and  the  senate 
chamber  are  spacious  and  elegant  rooms.  The  state-prison 
Is  a  fine  granite  edifice,  70  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide.  It  It 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  260  feet  long.  192  feet  wide  and  14 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  range  of  pickets,  ten  feet  In 
'enjrth.  There  1*  connected  with  the  prison  a  granite  edi- 
fice, 49  by  22  feel,  four  stories  high  above  the  basement,  for 
the  warden  and  hi*  family,  the  guard*.  4tc  By  lock*  and 
canal*  around  the  falls  in  Menimac  river,  and  the  Middle- 
set  canal,  a  bontable  communication  exist*  from  Boston  to 
tht*^  place.   A  communication  Is  also  completed  by  a  rail- 

CoNcoan,  p.  t,  Easex  co,  Vt,  47  m.  N.E.  Montpeller, 
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556  W.  Bounded  B.E.  by  Connects-!  river.  Chartered  ta 
1781  ;  first  settled  in  1788.  It  contains  an  academy,  three 
churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Free-will  Baptist,  and 
line  Mcthodi-i.  twn  store*,  line  lulling  null. eight  »aw  mills 
one  ail  mill,  eleven  schools,  363  scholars.    Pop.  1094. 

Concord,  p.  L,  one  of  the  capital*  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass,  17  m.  N.W.  Boston,  445  W  .  Watered  by  Concord 
river,  a  branch  of  Menimac  river.  Incorporated  in  1035. 
It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  a  bank,  capital  $100,000,  an 
insurance  co,  capital  $100,000,  two  churches,  one  Congre- 
gational and  one  Cnltarlan.  live  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one 
sav. -mill,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspaper*,  one 
academy.  85  students,  ten  school*.  525  scholar*.  Pop.  1784. 
April  19th,  1775  the  British  troops,  after  killing  eight  men 
nt  Islington,  proceeded  to  this  place  to  destroy  some  mili- 
tary store*.  They  were  resisted  at  the  bridge  and  two 
British  soldiers  were  killed,  the  first  British  blood  shed  la 
the  Revolutionary  war.  A  handsome  marble  monument, 
erected  In  1K36,  commemorate*  the  spot. 

Concord,  l,  Kne  co.,  N.  Y,  25  m.  8.  Buffalo,  2ftl  in.  W 
Albany.    Bounded  8.  by  Cattaraugus  creek,  by  branrhe* 
of  which  it  Is  drained.    Il  contain*  ten  stores,  two  fulling 
mill*,  one  woollen-factory,  one  furnace,  two  grist-mills, 
•even  saw  mill*,  two  tanneries,  rwentv  one  school-..  1 104 
scholars.   Pop.  3021.   The  villuge  of  Springville.  incorpo- 
rated in  1834,  contains  an  academy,  three  churches,  one 
1V-I>>  ii  rtiin.  one  Methodist,  one  Bapti*t.  eight  store*,  vari 
ou*  mills  and  manufactories,  130  dwellings,  and  about  10UU 
Inhabitants. 

Concord,  L,  Eric  co..  Pa.  Drained  by  branches  of  French 
and  Broken-straw  creeks.  It  contains  one  woollen-factory, 
two  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  one  distillery,  six  schools,  925 
scholars.    Pop.  652. 

Concord,  t~.  Delaware  co-  Pa.,  20  m.  W.  Philadelphia. 
Painter's  creek,  a  branch  of  Chester  creek,  affords  water- 
power.  It  contains  one  Episcopal  and  one  Friends'  church, 
one  store,  one  saw-mill,  three  schools,  105  scholar*.  Pop 
1057. 

Concord,  p.  v,  capital  of  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C,  139  m. 
VV-8.W.  Raleigh.  386  W.  Situated  between  the  branchea 
of  Rocky  river.  It  contain*  a  court  house,  jail,  nn  acade- 
my, three  churches,  one  Lutheran,  one  Methodist  and  one 
Prrsbvlerian  ;  five  stores,  one  cotton- factory,  with  a  capital 
of  $35,000,  fifty  dwellings,  and  nbout  350  Inhabitant*. 

Concord,  p.  L,  Lake  co..  O,  177  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  345 
W.  Bounded  N.E.  by  (J rand  river.  It  contains  three  full- 
ing-mills, two  gn-t  mill*,  seven  saw-mill*,  two  tanneries, 
twelve  schools,  500  scholar*.    Pop.  1136. 

Concobd.  p.  t,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  84  W.  by  8.  Detroit, 
556  W.  Watered  by  Kaiamaxoo  river.  It  contain*  one 
store,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mil  la  one 
school.  43  scholar*.  Pop.  814.  The  village  Is  on  the  8. 
side  of  Kalamazoo  river,  and  contain*  a  store,  a  large 
flouring-mill.  ha*  much  water-power,  and  la  flourishing. 

Concobd,  L,  Ross  co,  O.  Watered  by  Paint  creek.  Pop. 
9540. 

Concord,  t.  Champaign  co,  O.  It  ha*  two  saw-mills, 
three  schools,  65  scholars.   Pop.  935. 

Concord,  t,  Delaware  co,  O.   Pop.  1185. 

Concord,  t.  La  Fayette  co..  O.  It  ha*  two  •tores,  seven 
school*.  140  scholars.    Pop.  1014. 

Concord,  t.  Highland  co,  O.  It  has  four  schools,  161 
scholars.    Pop.  1014. 

Concord,  t,  Miami  co.,  O.  Bounded  E.  by  Miami  river. 
The  Miami  canal  passes  through  it.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Troy,  the  capita]  of  the  co,  and  has  eighteen  stores, 
three  flouring  mills,  three  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  twe 
tanneries,  three  breweries,  three  printing-offices,  one  binde 
ry,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodica),  six  school* 
367  scholars.    Pop.  1034. 

Concobd.  L,  Washington  co.  Mo.  It  ha*  one  school.  9T 
scholars.    Pop.  507. 

Concobd.  t,  Creen  co.  Ark.    Pop.  256. 

CONCORDIA,  parish,  I.v    Situated  in  Oka.  y„  |.:,rt  of 
the  «ute.  and  contains  1300  so.  m.   The  surface  I*  low, 
nnd  the  soil  fertile.    Bounded  E.  by  Mississippi  river,  and 
W.  by  Tensa*  river.    It  contained  In  1840.  10.683  neat  eat 
He,  1534  sheep,  11,613  swine,  and  produced  301,781  bush 
els  of  Indian  corn.  4032  of  oats,  21,488  of  potatoes 
Hi.490,600  pounds  of  cotton.   It  had  one  store,  nine  saw 
mills,  three  schools,  49  scholars.    Pop.  whites,  I3H0; 
•laves,  8003;  free-coloured,  31;  total,  9414.    Capital  VI 
da)  la. 

CONDE'.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord.  cap.  cant,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Hague  with  the  Kscaut  (Scheldt),  25 
m.  8.E.  Lille.  Pop.  59S7.  It  Is  strongly  fortified  by  works 
constructed  by  Vauban ;  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  hand 
same  town-hall  and  a  fine  arsenal.  A  canal,  15  m  ta 
length,  connects  Conde  with  Mons,  in  the  Netherlands.  Il 
was  taken  bv  Louis  XI.  In  1478. 

CONDE*  BUR  NOIREAU.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cat 
vados,  eap  cant,  on  the  road  between  Caen  and  DornfronC 
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13  m.  S.8.W.  the  former.  Pop.  6420.  Its  buildings  are 
generally  heavy  and  triit* ;  it  contain*,  howeve r,  two  old 
churches  worthy  of  notice.  It  formerly  possessed  a  castle 
with  a  large  lower,  but  little  now  reuiaina  of  that  edifice. 
It  ha*  some  commercial  activity,  and  fabric*  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  article*,  cutlery,  fcc.  (Hugo,  art.  CaiW 
do$.) 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gers,  cap.  arrond,  on 
a  height  the  fbot  of  which  la  washed  by  the  Balse,  which 
la  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  33  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Auch. 
Pop.  («  Mia.)  3953.  It  is  ill  built,  /aids  et  trists,  but  mi  - 
Droving ;  la  surrounded  by  baulrrardi  planted  with  trees, 
and  has  numerous  villas  in  its  envlroas.  In  its  centre  is  a 
large  open  space,  in  which  is  the  parish  church,  formerly 
the  cathedral,  which,  despite  the  mutilations  it  has  under- 
gone, Is  still  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice.  Pens,  corks, 
earthenware,  brandy,  woollen  yarn,  nnd  leather  are  pro- 
duced here  ;  and  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  flour,  wines, 
fee.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction  and  a  com- 
munal college.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery,  which 
existed  in  the  9th  century,  but  was  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
It  was  formerly  the  seal  of  a  bishopric,  once  filled  by  Bos- 
suet.  (H»rt>;Diet  (i  tog.,  be.) 

CONDBIEU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone,  at  the  8. 
extremity  of  which  It  is  situated,  cap.  cant  on  the  Rhone, 
SI  m.  8.  Lynns.  Pop.  3591.  It  has  acquired  some  celebri- 
ty for  excellent  white  wines,  the  original  plants  producing 
which  were,  It  Is  said,  brought  thither  from  Dalmatia  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

CONECUH,  river.  In  the  8.  pan  of  Ala.,  receives  the 
Escambia,  a  smaller  stream,  a  little  below  the  8.  line 
of  the  state,  which  name  it  assumes,  until  its  entrance 
into  Penaacola  bay,  In  Florida.  It  la  navigable,  in  high- 
water,  to  Montgomery,  over  100  miles, 

Covfctm,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 


1531  sq.  m.   Drained  by  Conecuh  river, 
and  its  branches.    It  contained  in  JH40,  522.209  neat  cattle, 
2737  sheep,  27,271  swine,  and  produced  1847  bushels  of 
at.  237,025  of  Indian  corn,  6132  of  oats,  30,050  of  po- 


tatoes, 2845  pounds  of  rice.  700,019  of  cotton.  It  had  nine 
stores,  two  academies,  146  students,  nine  schools,  151 
scholars.  Pop.  whites,  4376 ;  slave*,  3817 ;  free-coloured, 4 ; 
total.  8 197.    Capital.  Sparta. 

CONF.DOCWLNIT,  creek.  Pa.,  enters  the  Susquchannnh 
river,  two  miles  above  Harrlsbtirg,  on  the  8.W.  side.  It  is 
about  80  miles  long. 

CONF.MAUGH,  river,  Pa.,  called  in  the  lower  part  of  lu 
course,  for  26  miles,  Kiskcminiu*  river,  Is  formed  by  the 
union  of  Little  Conemaugh  and  Stony  creeks,  at  Johns- 
town, and  flows  N.W.  76  miles,  into  Alleghany  river,  24 
miles  above  Pittsburg.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes 
along  the  valley  of  this  river. 
Co kk  n  *t  oH,  t..  Somerset  co..  Pa.  Pop.  892. 
Cone* icon,  t,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.  15  m.  8.W.  Ebcnsburg. 
It  contains  the  v.  of  Johnstown,  where  Little  Conemaugh 
and  Stony  creeks  unite  to  form  Conemaugh  river.  It  has, 
exclusive  of  Johnstown  bor.  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
flow),  two  grist-mills,  eight  sawmills,  nixie  schools,  439 
scholars.    Pop.  1288. 

Coskxacoh,  I.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa,  13  m.  S.W.  Indiana 
hor.  Drained  by  Blacklegs  creek.  Salt  is  found  on  Cone- 
maugh river,  near  8altzhurg,  where  are  extensive  salt- 
works. It  contains  six  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  wool- 
ten-factory,  four  grist-mills,  six  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
live  schools,  337  scholars.    Pop.  1441. 

CONEQUENE8SING,  t,  Butler  co.  Pa,  10  m.  W.  But- 
'er.  Watered  by  Conequcnessing,  Little  Conequenewlng, 
Break  Neck,  and  Yellow  creeks.  It  contains  seven  church- 
es, one  Lutheran,  one  Menonist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  As- 
•octate  Reformed,  one  German  Reformed,  one  Methodist, 
and  one  Baptist;  ten  stores,  two  fulllmi-mills,  nlne^gri*t- 


CONESTOGA,  L,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  5  m.  8.  Lancaster. 
Bounded  S.W.  by  Sutquehannah  river.  It  contains  seven 
Mores,  two  forges,  four  flouring  mills,  four  grist-mills,  four 
ww  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  eight  schools,  280 
jeholnr*.  Pop. 

CONES  ITS,  t,  Livingston  co,  N  Y..  ten  m.  S.E.  Gene- 
see. 221  m.  W.  by  S.  Albany.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Conesus 
take.  Hemlock  lake,  six  miles  long  and  one  wide,  lies  In 
Its  E.  part.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
grist  mill,  nine  saw  mills,  ten  school*,  387  scholar*.  Pop. 

CONESVILLE,  t.  Schoharie  co,  N.  Y..  SO  m.  8.  Scho- 
harie, 42  m,  S.W.  Albany.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Scho- 
harie creek-  It  contains  three  stores,  two  grist  mills,  elev- 
en saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  twelve  schools,  507  scholars. 
Pop.  1621. 

CONEWAGO,  t,  York  eo..  Pa,  7  m.  N.W.  York  bor. 
lounded  N.  by  Conewago,  and  E.  by  Little  Concwago 
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creek*.  It  baa  four  stores,  three  grist-mills,  three  saw- 
mills, three  distilleries.   Pop.  1068. 

Conbwaoo,  t,  Adams  co..  Pa.,  10  m.  S.E.  Gettysburg. 
Watered  by  Conewago  creek.  It  contains  two  stores,  four 
flouring-mills.  five  grist-mill*,  five  sawmills,  two  dwtille- 
rie»,  one  pottery,  one  school,  30  scholar*.   Pop.  880. 

CONEWANGO,  creek,  N.  Y..  rise*  In  Chautauque  and 
Cattaraugus  counties,  and  flowing  S.  by  W.  it  receives  the 
outlet  of  Chauianque  lake,  and  enters  Alleghany  river, 
at  Warren,  Pa,  70  miles  below  Olean.  Boats  and  rafts 
descend  it  in  high-water. 

Cohkwakuo,  p.  t,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y,  310  m.  W.  by 
8.  Albany,  338  W.  Drained  by  Conewango  and  Little 
Conewango  creeks.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill, 
two  saw-mills,  nine  school*.  414  scholars.   Pop.  1317. 

Coxbwanoo,  t,  Warren  co..  Pa.  Bounded  8.  by  Alle- 
ghany river.  It  contains  the  borough  of  Warren,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  co,  at  the  Junction  of  Conewango  creek,  with 
Alleghany  river.  Exclusive  of  the  bor,  it  contains  one 
fulling  mill,  five  saw  mills,  nine  schools,  311  scholars. 

tEoNGAlKE,  river.  8.  C,  la  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  at  Columbia,  and  thence  flows 
8.E.  about  45  miles  to  Its  junction,  with  Wateree  river,  to 
form  Santee  river. 

CONGLETON.  a  market  town  and  bor.  of  England,  eo. 
Chester,  hund.  Northwich,  in  a  remarkably  healthy  situa- 
tion, on  the  Dane,  In  a  deep  valley  bordering  on  Staflordfh. ; 
22  m.  8.  Manchester.  Pop,  1821.6405;  1831,0352.  But 
this  refers  only  to  the  old  bor,  which  extended  over  a 
spare  of  2oOO  nrre*  ;  a  suburb,  forming  pan  of  Buglawton 
township,  has  been  added  to  the  new  municipal  borough, 
which  had.  In  1831,  n  pop.  of  about  10,500.  The  principal 
street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  paved,  ana  lighted 
with  gas :  It  contains  many  ancient  houses  of  limber  fram- 
ing and  plaster ;  at  the  W.  end  are  many  detached  man 
sions.  surrounded  by  garden*  and  shrubberies,  and  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  more  opulent  manufacturers.  "The  town 
Is  Increasing  rapidly  in  every  direction.  The 
given  to  its  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
(raw)  silk  caused  an  increase  of  SO  per  cent  in  the  pop.  be- 
tween 1821  and  1831;  and  although  In  1825  the  trade  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  which  it  look  some  time  to  recover.  It 
is  now  In  a  flourishing  state ;  new  factories  are  building, 
and  at  present  there  Is  a  demand  for  labour  that  cannot  be 
supplied  in  the  town."  {Municipal  Boundary  Report )  It 
has  an  Episcopal  chapel,  in  the  patronage  ot  the  corpora- 
tion ;  a  Catholic  and  several  large  dissenting  chapels ;  a 
grammar  school,  nominally  free  for  the  sons  of  burgesses 
(there  are  about  70  boys  receiving  classic  education,  about 
one  third  of  whom  are  sons  of  freemen,  but  all  pay  for  tul- 


tlon]  ;  an  infant  school,  established  in  1835:  severnl  large 
Sunday-schools,  and  many  charitable  institutions  and  be- 
quests, the  latter  chiefly  held  in  trust  by  the  corporation  ; 


quests.  I 

a  town-hall ;  new  jail,  built  In  1804  ;  and  public  assembly- 
room*,  built  in  1822,  contiguous  to  which  I*  a  modern 
market-place.  Market,  Sat  Silk  is  the  staple  manufac- 
ture of  the  town  ;  the  silk-mills  being  mostly  erected  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  At  present  (1839)  the  trade  con- 
sist* chiefly  In  the  throwing  of  raw  silk,  the  spinning  of 
waste  ditto,  the  manufacture  of  thrown  silk  Into  plain  rib- 
ands by  power  looms,  of  which  there  are  about  254  in  the 
town,  and  the  weaving  of  a  few  ribands  and  broad  cloth* 
by  hand  looms.  There  are  also  two  cotton-sptnnlng-faeto- 
rie*.  and  a  few  tanneries  nnd  leather  manufactories :  it 
was  formerly  noted  for  tagged  leather  thongs,  called  "  Con- 
gleton  points."  Certain  land*  reserved  under  an  enclosure 
act  are  held  in  trust  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  bor. 
la  now  divided  into  three  wards,  and  governed  by  six  alder- 
men and  eighteen  councillors,  (OrmrtW*  Ckrtkire  ;  Lf 
ton's  Mag.  Brit. ;  Pert.  Ilrport*  and  Papers.) 

CONGO,  otherwise  LOWER  or  8.  GUINEA,  a  country 
in  S.W.  Africa,  to  which  various  boundaries  have  been  a* 
signed  by  the  old  and  more  recent  travellers.  The  Portu 
guest,  who  discovered  It  In  1487.  included  in  Congo  all  the 
coast  of  W.  A  "nra  from  cape  Ijopez  Gonsalvo  (Loango), 
in  lat  0°  37  8..  long.  8°  35'  E.,  to  cape  Negro,  In  lat.  15» 
50/  S,  long .  11°  55'  E. ;  for  they  found  the  whole  of  that 
tract  Inhabited  by  negro  tribes,  resembling  each  other  in 
every  respect,  and  subject  to  one  paramount  chief,  called 
Mant-Congo  (Sovereign  of  Congo) ;  but  in  process  of  lime 
this  empire  became  dismembered ;  inferior  chiefs  threw  oil 
their  allegiance  and  erected  separate  kingdoms,  which  are 
at  present  known  aa  Angola  (a  name  now  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  district  over  which  all  these  kingdoms  ex 
tend).  Loango.  Benguela,  and,  lastly,  Congo  Proper,  tit*  sub 
ject  of  this  article. 

The  boundaries  of  Congo  Proper  are  at  present  marked 
N.  by  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  at  about  lat.  G0  5' 
separate*  it  from  Loango ;  S.  by  the  river  Dando,  In  lat  8» 
20' S,  dividing  h  from  Angola;  W.  the  Conguese  coast  k* 
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onknnwn  countries  of  Fuprno  and  Matnmbn.  the  Moun- 
tains of  ibe  Hun,  Hjc.  According  to  the  Investigations  of 
Bitter,  Cong"  consists  of  two  distinct  regions:  that  next  to 
the  sen,  or  the  littoral.  Is  low  and  lint,  is  traversed  by  many 
stream*,  and  abounds  in  sandy  deserts,  bat  Is  elsewhere 
very  fertile.  The  climate  in  this  region  Is  exceedingly  un- 
favourable :  and  pestilential  emanations,  and  swarms  of 
noxious  nniina la,  expose  the  lives  of  the  lnhab.  to  perpetual 
danger.  The  other  region  consists  of  the  terraces,  or  ac- 
clivities, ascending  from  the  plnrn  to  the  high  table  land 
In  the  Interior.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  coun- 
try, nnd  the  richest,  and  most  populous.  The  river  Zaire, 
which  descends  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  has  its 
great  cataracts  in  passing  through  this  region. 

This,  river  Is  a  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  topography 
of  Congo :  it  Is  a  magnificent  stream,  particularly  towards 
Ita  embouchure:  it  overflows  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
fertilizes  the  surrounding  country;  but  these  risings  take 
place  also  In  the  dry  season,  elevating  the  current  7  ft.,  in- 
creased to  1  -  ft.  by  the  rains.  It  is  exceedingly  deep ;  Mas 
Mr'*  sounding  machine  having  Indicated  113  fathoms,  and 
yet  the  lead  hart  not  touched  the  bottom.*  fn  the  upper 
porta,  the  current  varies  In  strength  frnm  2.J  to  5  in.  an 
hour,  but  b  sufficiently  strong  m  thr  rhnnnel  to  prevent  b 
transport  entering  the  river  without  the  aid  of  a  power 
fui  sea-breeze.  At  nbnut  140  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  Zaire 
narrows  to  from  300  to  300  yds.  for  about  40  m. ;  its  banks 
bristling  Wkh  precipitous  masses  of  slate,  which  some 
time*  intercept  the  stream,  and  form  rapids  nnd  catamrts, 
called  by  the  native*  yttlala.  Ileyond  the-e  craggy  re- 
gions, the  Zaire  expands  In  breadth  to  2.  3,  nnd  even  to  4 
m. ;  and  near  the  place  where  Captain  Turkey  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  journey,  the  width  and  majestic  ap- 
pearance of  the  river,  the  verdure  of  the  land,  which 
was  here  well  peopled,  combined  to  render  the  scene 
agreeable  in  the  highest  degree.  {Turkey*  i  F.tprdition,  p. 
337-348;  Jour*.  Royal  Orog.  Sot.,  111.,  '.MO.) 

The  banks  of  the  Znlre,  frnm  Its  mouth  to  Kmhomma 
(about  GO  ni.)  are  clothed  with  a  most  exuberant  vegetation, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  continued  forest  of  tall  nnd  majes- 
tic trees,  clothed  with  foliage  of  never-fading  verdure. 

The  supposed  identity  of  the  Congo  with  the  Niger  was 
long  a  question  agitated  among  geographers  ;  and  Its  decis- 
ion was  one  oftbe  objects  of  Tuckey's  expedition.  Thlsques 
Hon  has  been,  as  every  one  knows,  set  at  rest  by  the  Messrs. 
Lander.  But  It  Is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  information 
collected  by  Tuckey.  that  the  Zaire,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  point  to  which  he  hnd  ascended,  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  the  most  N.  of  which  has  IU  source  in  a  lake  or 
marsh. 

The  natural  produrtiant  of  Congo  have  been  admirably 
arranged  by  Professor  Hmith.  a  member  of  Tuckey's  expe- 
dition (who  unhappily  last  hit  life  In  the  course  of  it),  and 
Mr.  Brown.  Large  trees  are  only  found  in  the  valleys,  or 
thinly  sprinkled  over  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  consist  fur  the  most  part  of  the  .idamouia.  Bonbat 
pentandrnm,  .Intkotlnsta.  Matanga  (native  term,  but  allied 
to  Crcropia),  F.torts  guinitnoi*.  Hapkia  rinifrra,  and  Pan- 
danuo  camirl -thrum.  Intermixed  with  these,  on  the  allu- 
vial banks  of  the  Quorra.  large  patches  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  form  a  grand  feature  In  the  vegetation.  The  edi- 
ble productions  are  maize,  cassava,  sweet  and  bitter,  two 
kinds  of  pulse,  the  Cythut  rtr/.is.  a  species  of  PhairotuJi. 
and  ground  nuts  (Ararkit  kypogwa\.  The  common  yam, 
besides  another  species  of  IHoororra,  -o  hitter  ns  to  re- 
quire four  days'  boiling  before  It  be  eatable,  with  the 
sugar-cane,  ca|wicum,  and  tobacco,  are  alimentary  plants 
of  secondary  importance.  The  most  valuable  fruits  are 
plantains,  pa  paws,  limes,  oranges,  pine  apples,  pumpkins, 
tamarinds,  and  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  n  small  plum, 
called  aafu.  The  plant,  however,  of  most  importance  to 
the  natives  in  Ibe  oil  palm  (FJ*ii  gutnirntit).  from  which 
at  extracted  the  best  palm  wine;  this  nnd  two  other  species 
of  palm  .  Hapkrn  nsi/rra  and  a  Hyphei).  are  to  the  Con- 
goese  what  the  cocoa-tree  Is  to  many  of  the  Asiatic  island- 
ers. The  indigenous  fruits  are  the  .1nana  srucgalentii, 
Sarxtxrpkatut.  a  species  of  cream-fruit,  Ckryrooalanuo, 
leaeo,  a  species  of  Jfisirwra,  and  another  of  .1ntidr$ina. 
■  I'rot'rsiar  SmitM't  Journal  In  Tuckey's  work,  with  re- 
mark., thereon  by  Mr.  Brown,  ptutim  ;  Quarterly  /teeter, 
nni   3S0.  351.) 

The  antmaJt  appear  to  he  those  chiefly  which  are  found 
In  every  part  of  this  great  continent;  Hons,  leopards,  ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  hares, 
monkeys,  ate.  The  river  abounds  with  good  fish,  and  also 
with  those  huge  monsters  the  hippopotamus  nnd  crocodile. 
Domestic  animals  are  few  and  scarre ;  those  mostly  met 
with  are  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  Muscovy  ducks,  and  pigeons, 
and  a  few  sheep,  generally  spotted  with  hair  Instead  of 
wool.  The  natives  eat  these  nnlmnls  In  a  manner  quite 
characteristic  of  their  rooted  laziness.  They  remove  nei- 
ther «kln,  feathers,  nor  hair;  and  acatcely  warming  them  by 


the  fire,  tear  the  meat  in  pieces  with  tht  r  teeth.  I'r 
I  .tack  and  Mr.  Crane  k.  In  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  work. 
Quarterly  Rrrtcsf,  rviil.,  351.) 

Government,  Population,  trt. — If  we  may  depend  on  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  who  hove  neither  annals  nor  his- 
tory. Congo  was  formerly  a  powerful  empire  under  a  single 
sovereign,  or  rather  absolute  despot.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  early  travellers,  little  as  they  are.  In 
mnny  respects,  to  lie  depended  on,  that,  when  first  virited 
by  Kuropenns,  the  government  of  Congo  did  not  differ  ma- 
terially In  its  form  from  what  we  find  it  at  the  present  day 
and  that  It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  confederacy  of  small 
states  under  a  principal  sovereign.  (Prrvott,  Htitairt 
Generate  den  Foyagro.  v„  1-7.)  It  would  appear,  howev 
er,  to  be  pretty  certain  that  the  power  of  the  superior  won 
arch  has  materially  declined  during  the  last  J00  years.  Al 
all  events,  Congo  Is  now  split  Into  an  Infinite  nnmher  of 
petty  states  or  tkmontkipe,  each  governed  by  a  ekenou  or 
chief.  These  chieftainships  would,  In  Europe,  be  snld  to 
be  fiefs,  held  under  a  principal  sovereign,  called  tindy  or 
kliniiy  A" Congo,  residing  at  Bnnza  Congo  (Sc  SalvndorT). 
But  it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  chiefs  affect  a  nearly 
total  independence;  and  being  all  despots  In  their  own  lim- 
ited spheres,  and  frequently  nt  war  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  principal  sovereign,  the  country  Is  uniformly  al 
most  In  a  state  of  the  most  frightful  anarchy .  At  the  death 
of  a  ekenon.  It  Is  not  his  son,  but  his  brother  fir  maternal 
uncle  that  succeeds  him. 

The  inhab.  ore  said  by  Turkey  to  be  a  mixed  race;  but 
the  Portuguese  never  visited  the  country  in  surh  number* 
a*  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  physical  character  of 
the  people;  anil  the  Congoese  nre  certainly  one  of  the 
least  favoured  negro  varieties.  Speaking  generally,  they 
seem  to  be  sunk  In  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  Tbey 
nre  Incorrigibly  Indolent;  have  little  or  no  clothing:  and 
though  they  raise  Indian  corn,  ngricnlturc  Is  In  the  lowest 
state,  and  they  frequently  sufler  the  extremity  of  famine 
Their  religion  is  the  grossest  species  of  fetlclsm.  {Sta  p. 
34.)  The  Portuguese  having  established  missions  In  dif- 
ferent imru  of  the  country,  the  natives  sometimes  exhibit 
In  their  religion  an  odious  mixture  of  Christianity  and 
idolatry.  Tliey  are  prone  to  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  dc 
bauchery.  The  women  arc  degraded  fn  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden  ;  nnd  prostitution  to  strangers  Is  consider 
ed  ns  a  necessary  part  of  hospitality.  Rtlll,  however,  they 
nr.- n'.i  »h"l!v  destitute  of  good  qualities;  and  are  said  t< 
be  sincere,  hospitable,  nnd  companionate.  Having  been 
long  a  principal  seat  of  the  slaw  trade,  n  considerable  pan 
of  the  disorders  that  prevail  In  the  country'  nre  with  much 
probability  ascribed  to  the  enormities  growing  out  of  that 
detestable  traffic.  This  Is  snld  to  isolate  one  petty  state 
from  another,  and  to  occasion  perpetual  wars ;  the  slaves 
being  mostly  prisoners  taken  In  buttle,  or  kidnapped  on  the 
public  roads.  But,  admitting  the  Influence  of  these  causes, 
still  we  apprehend  that  the  Intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race  rs  at  bottom  the  real  cause  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  Congo,  and  of  all  the  other  negro  st.it.  m.  The 
Congoese  are  said  frequently  to  decapitate  their  prisoners, 
nnd  burn  their  bodies  ;  and  if  such  barbarity  be  practised 
when  the  prisoners  may  be  sold,  the  presumption  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  would  become  much  more  prevalent 
were  the  traffic  put  an  end  to.  (See  Tuckry.  passim ;  and 
Ritter't  Geograpky  »f  Jt/riea,  French  translation,  I.,  370- 
307.) 

The  country  bos  been  represented  as  very  populous,  and 
as  studded  with  towns  nnd  villages  swarming  with  inhabi- 
tants. Cnrli,  one  oftbe  enrlv  missionaries,  gravely  reports 
that  a  king  of  Congo  marched  against  the  Portuguese  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  000,000  men  !  (Prevo$t,  mki  tuatrd.) 
But  It  Is  evident  that  a  country  In  the  state  we  have  de- 
yen  bed  cannot  be  thickly  peopled :  nnd.  In  point  of  fact, 
Tuckey  state*  that  the  most  considerable  bania,  or  capital 
of  a  petty  state  that  he  visited  did  not  contain  more  than 
100  huts  and  000  persons.  In  Kmbommn  he  found  00  hats, 
with  500  inhabitants  ;  and  nt  Inga  70  houses.  In  which  not 
more  than  300  persons  resided.  It  Is  true  that  his  obterva. 
lions  in  the  Interior  were  not  very  extended ;  and  he  ad- 
mits that  the  upper  banks  of  the  Zaire  (where  bis  opera- 
tions unhappily  ended)  were  considerably  more  populous 
than  those  towards  the  coast;  but  stilt  It  Is  abundantly  cer- 
tain that  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  population  of 
the  country  hare  no  better  foundation  than  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  writers.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
missionaries,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  they  divided 
Into  six  provinces,  was  built  on  a  mountain  about  150  m 
from  the  sen,  and  was  called  by  them  St.  Salvador.  They 
speak  in  the  roost  extravagant  terms  of  the  beauty  tu»d 
salubrity  of  the  situation.  According  to  Carli,  of  wbosr 
statements  we  have  already  given  n  specimen.  It  < 
40.000  inhabitants ;  and  it  bad  several  Christian  i 
and  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
olla  reports  that  In  1G6H  SL  Salvador  hnd  suffered  so  much 
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from  the  ravages  of  war,  that  the  sovereign  had  innnfrr 
red  hi  1  residence  to  Lemba,  and  that  the  former  had  be- 
come a  den  nf  robbers.  (Hutotrt  Gtntratt  it*  Vayagn, 
iv..  031  )  There  are  no  subsequent  account*  of  St.  Halvn- 
dor  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  place  any  reliance. 

CONOOON,  a  am -port  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Pars,  on  the 
Persian  gulf.  130  m.  8.  by  K.  Bchirut.  Pop.  from  6000  to 
7000.  It  hsa  an  excellent  nauUtead,  where  a  frigate  may 
ride  In  safety  In  the  mwt  tempestuous  weather ;  and  food 
water  ami  firewood  may  be  procured  In  abundance.  (Kim 
arir's  /Vriitt"  Umpire,  p.  81.) 

COM.  or  CUNEO,  a  town  of  N.  luly.  king.  Sardinia, 
cap.  div.  and  prov.,  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Stum  and  Gesso,  45  m.  8.  by  W.  Turin.  Pop.  10.000.  This 
was  formerly  a  strung  fortress,  and  sustained,  without  rap- 
ture, various  sieges,  till  beinr  delivered  up  to  die  French 
they  dismantled  It  in  1801.  It  is  still,  however,  surrounded 
oy  a  wall,  with  two  gales ;  it  has  a  cathedral,  three  other 
churches,  a  roynl  college,  hospital,  workhouse,  ami  some 
public  baths.  Its  principal  street  Is  wide  ami  handsome, 
and  is  lined  throughout  with  porticoes :  the  other  streets 
are,  in  fact,  mere  lanes.  Coni  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  bishopric  and  the  residence  of 
the  intendeate  and  military  commandant  of  the  div.  It 
has  some  silk  fabrics,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
being  a  sort  of  tmtrrpit  to  Turin  and  Nice.  (Rampvldi ; 
Mtd.  7W.  ate.) 

CONJBVERAM  (Caacaiaare,  the  golden  city),  a  eonsjd 
eritble  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Carnntie,  dlstr.Chinglcmit. 
m  which  it  i«  the  chief  iiulimrv  station  under  the  Madras 
presidency.  It  stands  la  a  valley  36  m.  W.B.W.  Madras, 
and  25  m.  E.  Arcol ;  1st.  18°  49"  N..  long-  79°  41'  B.  It  Is 
tolerably  populous,  and  covers  a  large  space  of  ground, 
which  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
cocoa  plantations.  It  has  two  remarkable  iwgodaa ;  one, 
dedicated  to  Siva,  contains  many  pillars  handsomely  sculp- 
tured, and  some  well-carved  figures  of  elephants,  4te. ;  the 
other,  which  is  smaller,  has  a  great  denl  of  curious  work 
tn-inshtp  and  sculpture,  which,  for  truth  of  proportion  nnd 
delicacy  of  execution,  la  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other 
Hindoo  edifice.  There  are  numerous  weavers  among  the 
pop.;  who  manufacture  red  handkerchiefs,  turbans,  and 
sloths  for  native  dresses.  Small  pagodas,  and  eXonJtritu, 
or  travellers'  houses,  abound  both  in  the  town  and  its  vi- 
cinity :  the  valley  of  Conjeveram  ts  fertile,  contains  many 
substantial  lank*,  and  appears  in  a  prosperous  state.  (Ha- 
sstflsa's  £.  /.  ( U  443,  444.) 

CONN  AUGHT,  oae  of  the  four  prov.  iato  which  Ire- 
laad  Is  divided,  on  Its  W.  coast,  containing  the  counties  of 
Galway,  Lcitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sllga  <  Set  lax 

USD.) 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
southernmost  of  the  New  England  states,  is  situated  be- 
tween 41°  and  4i5  V  N.  lat.  and  71°  90/  and  73°  IS'  W. 
long.,  and  between  TP  40'  24"  and  5°  41'  34"  B.  Icng.  from 
W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  B.  by  Rhode  island, 
8.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  \V.  by  New  York.  It  eon- 
tains  4674  sq.  m,  or  24K)l,3oll  acres 

The  population  in  1790  was  337,946 ;  In  1800.  251.002 ;  in 
1810.  961.942  ;  in  1820.  275,248;  in  1830.  997,711  j  In  1810, 
300.015.  Of  these.  148.300  were  white  males.  153,556  ditto 
females ;  3881  were  free  coloured  males.  4214  ditto  females. 
Employed  la  agriculture,  56.995;  in  commerce,  9743;  In 
manufactures  and  trades,  97.932 ;  In  nnvlgatlng  the  ocean, 
2700 ;  ditto  rivers  and  canals,  431  :  In  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  engineers,  1097. 

The  capitals  are  Hartford,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  50  miles  from  Ils  mouth,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation  ;  and  New  Haven,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which 
sets  up  4  m.  from  tang  Island  sound. 

Counties,  capitals,  and  population  In  each. 
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The  surface  is  hilly  but  not  mountainous.  In  passing 
across  the  state  from  B.  to  W„  the  hilts  occur  very  fre- 
quently ;  but  much  less  so  in  passing  front  8.  to  N.  One 
elevated  range  of  hills  passes  8  or  10  miles  E.  of  Oonoe** 
cut  river,  which  It  crosses  at  Chatham,  and  terminates  near 
East  Haven.  In  some  ports  it  has  nn  elevntton  of  800  or 
900  feet.  Another  higher  range  commences  at  a  bluff" 370 
(set  high,  denomloau-d  iaH  Rock,  a  little  N.B.  nf  New 


i  Haven,  and  proceeds  northwardly  through  the  state  late 
Massachusetts.   On  the  W.  of  Hartford  It  is  called  Tnlcott 
mountain,  and  the  whole  Is  denominated  the  Mount  Tom 
range.   The  Blue  hills  In  Southingtnn,  in  this  range,  have 
I  aa  elevation  of  1000  feet  ;  said  to  be  the  highest  land 
in  the  state.    At  a  blufT.  400  feet  high,  eallcd  West  Rock, 
two  miles  N.W.  nf  New  Haven,  commences  a  considerable 
range,  and  proceeds  N.  through  the  state  iato  Massac  ho 
i  setts  aad  Vermont.   This  constitutes  the  southern  portion 
I  of  the  Green  mountain  range  ;  nnd  In  the  N.  part  cf  the 
i  stale  produces  a  very  broken  country,  though  perhaps  nn 
single  peak  is  so  elevated  as  the  Blue  hills  In  Southington. 
The  Taghkannie  range  runs  on  the  W.  side  of  Hoiisalonk 
,  river,  on  the  W.  border  of  the  state,  and  terminates  at 
Ridge  fie  Id. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  better  adapted  lo  grazing 
|  than  to  tillage.    Tlie  lands  in  r'uirfield  county  and  on  Con- 
I  ncr ticut  river  are  the  mmt  fertile  In  the  state.   The  Inter- 
val land  on  Connecticut  river  is  very  productive,  and  easily 
I  rilled,  ami  Is  the  most  valuable  in  the  stale.   The  soil  Is 
generally  well  cultivated,  and  it  well  rewards  the  labour 
of  the  husbandman.   The  principal  productions  arc  Indian 
;  corn,  rye.  wheat  in  many  parts,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax  In 
large  quantities,  pome  hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips, 
I  pease,  henns.  ate.   Orchards  are  very  numerous,  and  rider 
Is  produced  for  exportation.    Some  other  fruits,  as  peaches, 
cherries,  nnd  plums,  mid.  In  some  parts,  an  excellent  wild 
grape,  both  purple  and  white,  are  found.   Neat  cattle, 
horses,  nnd  sheep  are  ettenslvely  raised ;  and  butter  and 
cheese  of  an  excellent  quality  are  largely  produced,  parti  c 
ularly  In  the  county  of  Litchfield.   In  some  parts  of  the 
slate  the  soil  Is  rom|iarntivetv  thin  and  barren. 

According  to  the  r.nsn*  of  imo,  there  were  in  the  state, 
34.050  horses  nnd  mules.  238,650  nea'  cattle,  403,462  sheep, 
131.061  swine.  Poultry  was  raised  to  the  amount  of 
917(1.029.  There  were  produced.  87,009  bushels  of  wheal, 
737.424  of  rve.  33,739  of  harlev,  1.500,441  of  Indian  corn, 
3a3»43  nf  buckwheat  1,453.262  of  oats,  3,414.238  of  pota- 
toes, r*e)!U7D  Pounds  nf  wool,  83,784  of  hemp  and  flax. 
471,657  of  tobacco.  420.704  tons  of  hay.  17,538  pounds  of 
silk  cocoons,  51.7K4  of  sugar.  The  products  of  tJte  dairy 
amounted  to  §1 .376.534,  nnd  of  the  orchard,  to  $296,239 ; 
the  value  of  lumber  was  $147,841,  and  2666  gallons  of  wine 
were  made. 

Though  exposed  to  great  extremes  of  heat  nnd  cold,  and 
to  sudden  changes  of  tem|ierature,  the  climate  is  generally 
healthful.  Near  the  coi«t,  the  weather  is  particularly 
variable,  changing  in  the  wind  blows  from  the  water  or  the 
land.  In  the  interior,  the  temperature  is  more  steady 
The  N.W.  winds  in  the  winter  season  are  cold  and  piercing, 
while  tho<e  which  blow  from  the  8.  are  more  mfla  ;  and  a 
great  change  in  the  weather  generally  occurs  with  the 
change  of  the  wind. 

The  shore  of  Connecticut  is  penetrated  by  numerous  ba>> 
and  creeks,  which  afford  many  harbours.  The  principal 
sea-ports  axe  New  London.  New  Haven,  Stonlngton,  and 
Bridgeport  on  the  coast  and  Middletown  to  the  Interior. 
The  harbour  of  New  London  Is  the  best  in  the  stale,  and 
one  nf  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  It  spacious  and 
safe,  has  a  depth  of  30  feet  of  water,  and  is  not  obstructed 
by  lee  in  the  winter  season.  The  harbour  of  New  Haven 
is  safe,  but  In  many  cans  shallow,  and  Is  gradually  filling 
up  with  mud.  It  lias  about  seven  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar,  at  its  mouth,  at  low  tide.  Stonlngton  has  a  good  hnr- 
hour,  protected  by  n  breakwater  erected  by  the  Lulled 
Htntes  government,  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  The  harbour 
of  Bridgeport  has  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar  at  high  tide,  but  within  this  it  is  deeper.  Connecticut 
river  is  navigable  to  Middletown  for  vessels  requiring  ten 
feet  of  water,  but  it  Is  obstructed  by  ice  In  the  winter  sea- 
son. Ixng- Island  sound,  which  borders  the  state  on  the  S.. 
Is  b  fine  body  of  water,  140  miles  long  and  25  broad  In  It* 
widest  part.  It  Is  narrower  at  Its  entrance  on  the  B..  and 
Is  quite  narrow  at  Its  W.  part,  where  It  unites  with  the 
strait  called  the  Bast  river,  which  lends  into  the  harbour 
of  New  York.  It  has  nil  the  advantage  of  an  Inland  sea, 
in  regard  to  a  protection  from  the  storms  nf  the  ocean  : 
and  along  Its  shores  It  presents  a  delightful  water  view 
The  principal  trade  of  this  state  Is  with  the  West  Indies. 
New  London  is  extensively  engaged  In  the  whale  fishery 
and  8toningt»n  has  considerable  navigation  employed  tn 
the  whaling  and  sealing  business.  The  roasting  trade  W 
extensively  earned  on  from  Middletown.  which  has  also 
some  foreign  trade  ;  and  from  various  other  places. 

The  three  principal  rivers  in  Conncctleut  are,  the  Con 
nectlcut,  from  which  the  state  derives  Its  name;  the  llnti- 
atonlc  and  the  Thames.  The  Connecticut  Is  the  And 
river  In  the  eastern  states.  It  rises  on  the  N.  boundary  >•> 
the  United  Htales.  and  flows  8.  by  B.  until  it  arrives  at 
Middletown.  below  which  it  has  a  B.8.B.  course,  until  It 
enters  Long  Island  sound,  between  Saybrook  nnd  Lyme. 
Its  whole  course  Is  410  miles.  70  of  which  are  in  Connect! 
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cut.  It  Is  navigable  fur  vessels  requiring  10  feet  of  water 
lo  Middletown,  36  miles  from  tu  mouth ;  nnd  for  those 
drawing  8  feet,  to  Hartford,  50  mile*  from  iu  mouth.  And 
by  means  of  canal*  around  tu  fallt.  It  ti  navigable  for  boat* 
or  from  12  to  30  tons  to  the  mouth  of  Wells  river.  Vt.,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Fifteen  mile  falls  in  Bath,  N. H .,  300  miles 
from  iu  mouth.  The  II  ousa  tonic  river,  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  flows,  entirely  across 
Connecticut,  la  ISO  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  to 
the  Lower  falls  at  Derby,  12  tulles  from  us  mouth.  It  af- 
fords. In  Its  course,  extensive  water-power,  and  between 
Canaan  and  Salisbury  it  has  a  fall  of  fiO  feel  perpendicular, 
which  Is  the  largest  fall  In  the  state.  It  enters  l>mg- 
laland  sound  between  Stratford  and  Mllford.  The  Thames, 
In  the  E.  pan  of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Shclucket  and  Yantic  rivers  at  Norwich.  The  Shclucket, 
a  little  above  this  Junction,  receives  the  Qunncbaug.  which 
1*  the  longer  and  larger  of  the  two.  Below  Norwich, 
which  h  15  miles  from  Its  mouth.  It  takes  the  name  of 
Thames  river,  and  is  navignble  to  this  place  for  small  sen 
vessel*.  Shad  are  taken  in  considerable  quantities  in  all 
thess  rivers,  and  particularly  in  the  Connecticut.  Farm 
ingtoo  river  Is  a  large  branch  which  enters  Connecticut 
river  on  the  W.  side,  at  Windsor  ;  and  Naugatuck.  a  con- 
siderable river,  enters  the  llousatonic  at  Derby.  The  stale 
Is  abundantly  supplied  with  sninllcr  streams,  which  nil lird 
extensive  water-power,  and  Is  everywhere  well  watered 
by  brooks  and  springs  of  the  purest  water. 

Iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality  is  found  in  Salisbury  and 
Kent.  The  Salisbury  Iron  has  an  uncommon  tenacity, 
which  peculiarly  fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  of 
anchors.  At  Slaflbrd  is  bog-iron  ore,  front  which  excellent 
castings  and  hollow  ware  are  made.  Fine  marble  ts  found 
In  Mill. some  of  which  is  of  ihe  beautifully  varicgaied 
kind  denominated  "  verd  antique."  In  Chatham  and  Had- 
dam  a  reddish  brown  freestone  is  largely  quarried,  which  Is 
easily  wrought,  and  Is  in  high  estimation,  particularly  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  cities,  for  basements,  lin- 
tels, steps,  etc.  A  copper  mine  exists  in  Simsbury.  At 
Blaflbrd  and  SuAWld  are  mineral  springs  of  considerable 
celebrity.  The  former  are  much  frequented.  There  are 
two  springs  of  different  qualities  ;  one  of  them  1*  a  chaly- 
beate, and  the  other  a  sulphur  spring. 

There  are  six  cities  in  Connecticut— New  Haven.  Hart 
ford.  New  London.  Middletown.  Norwich,  and  Bridgeport. 
The  moat  populous  are.  New  Haven,  which  contains  12,960 
inhabitants  ;  and  Hartford,  which  has  n  population  of  9468. 
Reiiilri  the  above  cine.*,  Stnningtnn.  Kanlmrv.  Litchfield, 
New  Mllford.  Norwalk,  Wcihersneld,  East  Windsor,  Wa- 
terbury,  Brooklyn,  and  Windham  are  considerable  places. 

The  exports  of  this  stale,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $518,310  . 
and  the  Imports  to  9227,072.  Tin  re  were  ten  commercial 
and  thirteen  commission-houses  engaged  in  forrtgn  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  $565,000  ;  1630  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
stores,  wltli  a  capital  of  $>>.6>7.tl3C  ;  582  persons  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  employed  a  capital  of  $438,425;  203  persons  en- 
gaged ,n  transportation,  with  76  other  persons  employed  as 
butchprs,  packer*.  aVc,  eniplnw-d  n  capital  ,,f  $162,065 ; 
2215  persons  engaged  iu  the  fisheries  employed  a  capital  of 
$1,301,640. 

The  manufacture*  of  Connecticut  are  still  more  extensive 
than  iu  commerce.  Home-made  or  family  manufactures 
amounted,  in  HMO,  to  $226,162:  there  were  110  woollen 
mannfactories,  which  employed  2365  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $2,404,313,  and  employing  n  capi- 
ta) of  $1,931,335  ;  1 16  cotton  factories,  with  181.319  spindles, 
employed  5153  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  amount 
of  $2,715,964.  employing  a  capital  of  $3,152,000;  twenty- 
eight  furnaces  produced  96.405  Ions  of  cast  Iron  ;  and  forty- 
four  forges  and  rolling  mills  produced  3639  tons  of  bar  Iron, 
the  whole  employing  895  persons,  nnd  a  capital  of  $577,300 ; 
thirty-six  paper-mills  produced  articles  lo  Ihe  amount  of 
$'>!¥">. 300,  and  oilier  paper  manufactures  the  amount  of 
fot.OOO.  the  whole  employing  445  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
$563.KI0 1  hau  and  caps  were  manufactured  lo  the  amount 
of  9*149,580,  and  straw  bonncU  to  the  amount  of  $236,730. 
the  whole  employing  1H14  persons.  nnd  a  capital  of 
$Ti0  823;  197  tanneries  employed  1359  persons,  and  a  capi 
Ml  of  $494,477  ;  408  other  leather  manufactories,  as  sad- 
dlery, shoes,  Jlc.,  produced  articles  tn  the  amount  of 
$2,017,931,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $+2IVJ67  ;  two  glass- 
houses emplo\cd  64  \»  r-onv  and  proline,-. I  to  the  amount 
of  $32,000,  with  a  capital  of  $32.000 ;  fourteen  potteries  em- 
ployed 44  persons,  producing  lo  the  amount  of  $40,860.  with 
x  capi  til  of  $31,880  ;  eight  powder  mills  employed  26  per- 
sons, produced  602,500  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  capital  of 
$77.000 ;  335  persona  produced  machinery  to  Ihe  value  of 
$.119,680;  1109  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to 
ilie  amount  of  $1,114,725  ;  55  persons  manufactured  granite, 
iiinrhlc.  etc.  to  the  amount  of  $50,H86;  bricka  and  lime 

'  ere  produred  to  the  amount  of  $151,446  ;  39  persons  pro- 
duced 137,000  pounds  of  soap,  440,790  of  tallow  candles, 
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and  30,002  of  spermaceti  nnd  wax  candles,  with  a  capita 

of  $16,000;  1389  persons  produced  carnages  and  wagons  u 
ihe  amount  of  $>J9,301.  rtiijrioylug  a  capital  of  $513,411  . 

seven  flouring-mills  produced  15.500  barrels  of  flour.  amt 
with  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  mills,  employed  tK 
persons,  and  manufactured  articles   to  lite   amount  ot 
$543,509,  employing  a  capital  of  $727.440 ;  Miveaiy  distil 
lenes  employed  42  persons,  produced  215.892  gallons  of  apt 
riu,  Willi  a  capital  of  $50.380 ;  vessel*  were  built  lo  thr 
amount  of  $428,900  ;  sixteen  rope-walks  employed  107  per 
sons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  $150,775,  with 
a  capital  of  $R.Y70Q  ;  786  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  amount  of  $253,675,  with  a  capital  of  $342.770 ;  95  Imck 
and  517  wooden  houses  were  creeled  by  1.199  persons,  and 
cost  $1,086,295;  thirty  sit  printing-office*,  seventeen  bind- 
eries, two  daily,  twenty-seven  weekly,  and  four  semi-week 
ly  newspapers,  and  eleven  periodicals,  employed  368  per 
sons,  and  a  capital  of  $217,075.   The  total  amount  nf  cap- 
iul employed  in  manufactures  In  the  suite  was  $13,669,139. 
Among  the  manufactures,  a  large  amount  of  tinware,  and 
wooden  nnd  other  clocks,  arc  extensively  sold  by  pedlars 
over  the  country.    Berlin  is  particularly  noted  for  the  for- 
mer, anil  Bristol  fiar  the  latter. 

This  state  has  three  colleges.  Yale  college,  nt  New  Ha- 
ven, is  one  of  the  oldest  Institutions  In  the  United  Stales, 
nnd  In  regard  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  the  general 
Influence  which  It  exerts.  Is  the  llrst  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  It  was  founded  at  Snybrriok.  in  1701.  and 
was  removed  In  New  Haven,  a  very  de«irnt>le  locntion,  in 
1717.  It  was  long  the  only  college  In  the  slate,  and  iu 
graduates  are  found  filling  the  most  important  suilnns,  in 

,  church  and  In  state.  In  all  pons  of  the  country.  Washing- 
Ion  college,  nl  Hartford.  Is  under  the  direction  nf  the  Epi* 

I  eopnJlans,  and  is  a  more  recent,  but  n  flourishing,  insiiiu- 

;  lion.    It  was  founded  in  1836.    The  Wealeyan  University. 

.  nt  Middletown.  Is  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists. 

I  and  Is  a  respectable  and  growing  Institution,  and  was 

J  founded  in  1831.  It  had  previously  existed  as  a  military 
and  scientific  academy,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt. 
Partridge.  The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nt  Hartford, 
is  the  oldest  nnd  most  rcspecuhle  institution  of  the  kind  In 
the  United  Slates,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  all 
others  of  ihe  kind  In  the  country.    Rev.  Thomas  II.  Gtsl 

i  I  nude  t  deserves  great  credit  for  his  Indefatigable  exertions 
in  founding  this  Institution,  nf  which  he  was  King  the  suc- 
cessful principal.  It  has  generally  about  140  pupils.  The 
retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  opened  In  1834.  ia  admi- 
rably C4mducied,  and  eminently  useful.  The  state  general 
hospital,  in  New  Haven,  founded  in  1832,  has  a  Ane  eduire 
and  promises  to  be  extensively  useful.  In  1840,  the  three 
colleges  had  700  students,  more  than  two  thirds  nf  w 'hum 
were  In  Yale  college  ;  there  were  127  academies  and  gram 
mar  schools,  with  4865  students.  The  best  endowed  of 
these  nre,  Bacon  academy,  at  Colchester,  and  the  Episcopal 
academy,  at  Cheshire.  There  were  1619  common  and  pri 
inary  schools,  with  65.739  scholars:  536  persons,  over  20 
years  of  age.  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  the  least  mini 
her.  in  proportion  to  iu  population,  in  any  stale  In  the 
Union.  Few  of  these,  probably,  nre  native  citizens.  The 
common  schools  of  Connecticut  were  long  pre-eminent ; 
but  latterly.  Masmrhuseiu  and  New  York  have  become  IU 
successful  rivals.  This  stale  has  the  largest  school  fund, 
In  proportion  to  iu  population,  of  anv  state  in  the  Union. 
It  amounted.  In  1843.  to  $2,044,354.  This  large  fund  has 
pnncipally  nrisen  from  the  sale  of  the  Western  reserve, 
containing  nearly  3.000.000  of  acres  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Ohio,  Included  within  lu  original  charter,  and,  bv  way  of 
compromise,  ceded  tu  ii  by  the  United  States.  This  land 
was  sold  by  Ihe  state  of  I'onnecttciiL  In  1796,  to  the  "Con 
nectlcut  Land  Company."  for  $1,300,000,  considerably  leas 
than  50  cenu  per  acre.  But  the  reserve  was  then  an  un- 
surveyed  wilderness.  There  were  In  1843,  1640  school  dls- 
tricU;  83.924  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years; 
Ihe  dividends  amounted  lo  $1 17,493,  or  about  $1  40  cents  In 
each  individual.  With  such  ample  means,  the  schools  of 
this  state  ought  to  surpass  those  of  any  other. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are,  the  Congregn- 
tlonallsts.  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  the  tysx»peltan'. 
with  n  few  Koman  Catholics,  I'nivcrsalisU.  and  Unitarians. 
In  1836,  the  Congn-gntionallsts  had  332  churches.  371  min- 
isters, and  39,579  eomtnunlcanU ;  Ihe  Baptists  had  92 
churches,  77  ordained  ministers  and  20  licentiates,  and 
10.039  communicant*  j  the  MelhodisU  had  73  ministers; 
Ine  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  63  ministers  ;  ihe 
UnivenutlNU  hod  several  ministers  ,  the  Roman  Catholic* 
had  4  ministers ;  the  Unitarians,  one  minister  ;  the  Seventh 
day  Baptist*,  one  minister ;  nnd  the  Shakers,  one  society 
The  average  salaries  of  the  Congregational  ministers  i* 
about  $500  :  of  the  Episcopal,  somewhat  less  :  and  of  ilw 
Baptist*  and  MelhodisU,  something  leas  than  either  of  the 
preceding. 

In  1840  there  were  thirty  »,t  banks,  Including  ihrea 
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oronehes,  with  on  aggregate  capital  of  a  little  over 
99,000,000.  The  tUta  has  no  debt.  The  military  fort*,  la 
1843.  consisted  of  1238  commissioned  officers,  and  41. '.OK 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates ;  total,  43,176. 
There  l*  a  stuta  prison  at  Wethersfield  erected  in  1836. 
It  Is  upon  the  plan  of  the  Auburn  prison,  N.  Y..  and  Is 
well  managed.  The  number  of  convicts,  in  1843,  was  SI  I. 
The  Income  of  the  prison.  In  1841,  was  921,438 ;  the  expen- 
ses were  $13,379 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  slate, 
which  was  paid  into  it*  treasury,  of  98066. 

The  government  of  the  state  Is  vested  In  a  governor,  a 
.Irutcunnt  governor,  who  is  president  of  tho  senate,  and  in 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists 
of  not  leas  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-four  mem- 
ben.  Most  of  the  towns  choose  two  representatives  ;  some, 
of  a  less  population,  but  one.  The  Legislature,  called  the 
General  Assembly,  holds  Its  session  annually,  alternately 
at  Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  in  the  years  containing  an 
even  number  at  New  Haven,  and  in  those  containing  an 
odd  number  at  Hartford.  All  white  citizens  nf  twenty-one 
year*  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  town  where  they 
vole  six  months  previous  to  the  election,  who  have  a  free- 
bold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  seven  dollars,  or  who 
have  performed  military  duly  for  one  year  next  preceding 
an  election,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  senate,  and  representatives  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  appoint 
ad  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  be. 
haviour,  or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age.  These 
judges  hold  separately  a  court  twice  a  year,  In  each  county ; 
and  all  the  judges  together  hold  one  court  annually  In  each 
county,  as  a  court  of  errors.  The  county  courts  consist  of 
ono  chief  judge,  and  two  associate  judges,  appointed  annu- 
ally by  the  legislature.  There  are  justices  of  the  peace  In 
the  several  towns,  who  have  cognizance  of  all  actions  at 
civil  law,  where  the  demand  does  not  exceed  933;  and  of 
all  criminal  cases,  where  the  punishment  does  not  exceed  a 
fine  of  seven  dollars,  or  an  imprisonment  of  thirty  days,  or 
both.  In  the  cities,  there  are  city  courts,  consisting  of  the 
mayor  and  two  senior  aldermen,  having  cugniznnce  of  all 
civil  actions,  where  the  title  of  land  la  not  concerned. 

(Connecticut  has  not  been  inattentive  to  works  of  Internal 
Improvement ;  which  have  been  effected  without  burden- 
ing the  stale  with  debt.  The  Farmingion  canal  commen- 
ce* at  New  Haven,  and  extends  along  the  valley*  of  Mill 
creek  and  Farmingion  river,  to  the  N.  line  of  the  state  In 
Buffield.  and  there  unites  with  the  Hampshire  and  Hamp- 
den canal,  extending  in  Northampton,  Mass.  This  canal  Is 
SO  tndes  long  within  the  state,  is  36  feet  wide  at  top  and  30 
at  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  locks  are  80  by  12  feet  in 
the  clear  ,  and  il  cost  frtW.OOO.  The  Enfield  canal,  around 
the  falls  of  Connecticut  river,  is  54  miles  long,  and  has  3 
lock*  of  10  feat  lift,  00  by  'JO  feet.  This,  with  other  canal* 
above  it  In  Mass.,  N.  II.,  and  Vu,  make  the  Connecticut 
navigable  300  miles  from  Its  mouth.  The  Norwich  and 
Worcester  rail  road  extends  from  Norwich  58j  mile*  to 
Worcester,  where  it  connect*  with  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
road to  Boston.  The  maximum  grade  1*  30  feet  per  mile 
the  average  inclination.  11  ft.;  and  II  cost  about  $1,000.1100. 
From  Norwich  it  connect*,  by  steam  boats,  with  New 
York.  The  New  Haven  and  Hartford  rail-road  extends  36 
miles  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  and  is  to  be  extended 
to  Springfield  to  meet  the  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Albany. 
The  excess  of  receipt*  over  the  current  expenses  In  May  1, 
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was  9*4.660.  The  Housatonic  rail  rood  commences 
at  Bridgeport,  and  extends  73  miles  to  North  Canaan,  oo 
the  N.  fine  of  the  slate;  and  is  continued  to  West  Btock- 
bridge,  M.ss*_  where  it  connects  with  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany, and  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  rail  nvids.  Connecti- 
cut river  and  the  Farmingion  canal,  and  the  two  rail  road i 
from  Norwich  and  Bridgeport,  constitute  four  lines  of  com- 
munication across  the  suite  from  8.  to  N-  to  which  a  lifili 
will  soon  be  added,  by  the  completion  of  the  roll -rood  from 
New  Haven  to  Springfield.  Mas*.,  through  Hartford.  A  rail- 
road also  commence*  at  Sionington  and  proceeds  to  Provi- 
dence, and  thence  to  Boston  ;  but  it  lie*  principally  In  Rhode 
Island.  When  the  Long  bland  rail  road  shall  have  been 
completed,  this  will  constitute  the  moat  expeditious  route 
from  New  York  to  Boston. 

In  1630.  the  Plymouth  company  in  England  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
present  state  of  Connecticut ;  and.  in  1631,  the  carl  assigned 
K  to  Viscount  Say  and  .Seal.  Lord  Brook,  and  others.  Among 
the  assignees  were  Rich.  Fiennes.  Pym,  and  Hambden.  dis- 
tinguished Puritans,  and  active  friends  of  civil  liberty,  in  the 
contest  betwen  King  Charles  I.  and  Use  Parliament.  About 
the  sain?  time  an  Indian  chief  visited  Plvmouth  and  Bos- 
ton, and  irgcd  their  governor*  to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
country  m  Connecticut  nvcr,  which  he  owned  and  which 
he  represented  a-  rireeslincly  I.  rule,  making  them  liberal 
offer*.  The  Dutch  at  New  l  ork  having  notice  of  this  de- 


sign, despatched  a  pirty,  who  erected  a  house  and  fort  a' 
Hartfurd.  In  September.  1633,  a  company  from  Plyiiinut) 
having  preparid  the  frame  of  a  bouse,  put  it  oo  board  of 
vessel,  and  sailing  up  Connecticut  river,  passed  the  Dutca 
fort  at  Hartford,  in  defiance,  to  the  place  previously  selected 
In  Windsor ;  and  in  October,  raised  and  covered  it,  and  for 
lifted  it  with  palisade*.  In  1634,  the  Dutch  sent  a  band  of 
seventy  men  to  dispossess  them,  but  uniting  them  stronu'v 
posted,  they  relinquished  the  design,  la  the  autumn  oi 
1636.  the  settlements  of  Wethersfield.  and  Windsor,  uml 
Hartford  were  commenced  by  persuns  from  Dorchester,  New 
town,  and  Watertown,  Mas*.  In  the  same  year  a  Cora  pa  i>  ; 
under  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Mum, 
chusetts,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth  uf  Con- 
necticut river,  at  Hay  brook,  where  he  built  a  fort  and  mount 
ed  two  cannon  in  IL  Willi  this  he  deterred  the  Dutch  lorn. 
New  York  from  attempting  to  lake  possession  of  the  same 
spot,  who  had  received  order*  to  occupy  ihe  place.  In 
April,  1636,  the  first  court  assembled  at  Hartford,  and  paiacd 
a  variety  of  laws  for  the  safety  and  extension  of  the  settle- 
ments. In  June  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  «f 
Cambridge,  "the  light  of  the  western  churches."  and  about 
100  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  bis  congrega- 
tion, left  their  homes  to  establish  themselves  on  Connecticut 
river.  Their  route  lay  through  an  unexplored  wildernesa. 
They  travelled  on  foot,  drove  their  cattle  before  the  in,  and 
subsisted  on  the  milk  of  their  cow*.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  borne 
on  a  litter.  They  were  nearly  a  fortnight  on  their  journey, 
travelling  but  10  miles  a  day  ;  and  after  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, they  seated  themselves  at  Hartford,  on  Innd  which 
they  purchased  of  ihe  Indians.  In  1637,  all  the  settlement* 
in  New  Englnnd  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Pequods. 
who  had  killed  many  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Connecticut,  by 
torturing  them  to  death.  An  expedition  under  Capt.  Mason 
resulted  in  their  defeat,  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  and 
their  dispersion.  The  English  received  assistance  from 
■aane  friendly  native  tribes.  In  163V,  the  constitution  of  the 
Connecticut  colony  was  formed.  It  then  consisted  of  three 
towns.  Windsor.  Hartford,  and  Wethersficld.  each  of  which 
was  empowered  to  send  four  deputies.  In  1637,  the  louudn- 
lion  of  the  New  Haven  colony  wo*  laid  by  a  respectable 
company  of  emigrants  from  England,  under  Mr.  Theopbtlu" 
Eaton  and  Rev.  John  Davenport.  They  purchased  large 
tract*  of  land  of  the  natives,  and  laid  out  Ihe  present  regu- 
lar and  elegant  city  of  New  Haven.  In  1639,  they  formed 
their  civil  and  religious  polity,  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
laws,  so  far  as  they  were  of  general  application,  and  re 
solved  in  all  thing*  to  be  governed  by  the  Word  of  God.  In 
1642,  the  criminal  code  of  Connecticut  wa*  completed,  ami 
In  the  statute*  tho  scriptures  were  quoted,  on  which  they 
were  founded  In  1047,  il  was  ordered  that  no  person  un- 
der twenty  year*  of  age,  nor  any  person  not  accustomed  RJ 
it,  should  use  tobacco,  without  a  certificate  from  n  physician 
that  it  was  necessary  to  his  health,  nor  without  a  license 
from  the  court,  on  penally  of  sixpence  for  each  offence, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  without  gainsaying.  In 
1644.  lite  court  of  Connecticut  purchased  uf  Mr.  Fenwick, 
agent  of  the  Plymouth  company  in  Eugland,  the  fori  at  Sa\ 
brook,  with  nil  the  right*  conferred  by  Ihe  patent,  for  97000, 
which  hrnceforth  became  a  port  of  the  Connecticut  colony. 
In  1650.  a  treaty  of  amity  and  partition  wa*  concluded  at 
Hartford  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  in  which  tile 
latter  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  territory  of  Connecticut, 
excepting  the  land*  which  they  actually  occupied.  Aflet 
Charles  II.  wa*  restored  to  the  throne,  Connecticut  applied 
to  him  for  a  royal  charter.  Her  agent,  Mr.  Winthmp,  had 
in  hi*  possession  a  remarkable  ring,  which  was  given  to 
his  grandmother  by  Charles  I.,  and  presented  it  to  his  son, 
which  so  conciliated  this  capricous  monarch,  that  he  grant- 
ed the  charter  in  1663,  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  Includ- 
ing in  it  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  to  which  the  latter,  bow  - 
ever,  did  not  accede  until  1665,  when  Ihe  colonies  became 
permanently  united.  In  1675,  the  war  with  the  sachem 
King  Philip  commenced,  in  which  Connecticut  furnished 
aid  in  full  proportion  to  her  strength  ;  many  of  her  officer* 
and  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  fort  at  Narra- 
gansct.  In  1664,  Charles  II.  (ranted  the  New  Netherlands 
(New  York)  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Including  Connecticut  in 
the  patent.  In  1675,  Major  Andrea,  who  hod  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  former,  appeared  at  Saybrunk.  and  demand- 
ed posM-f-M.in  of  the  furl;  but  when  attempting  lore  id  In- 
commisaion.  Capt.  Bull  resolutely  commanded  him  to  desist, 
and  read  a  protest  from  the  assembly  of  Connecticut;  and 
such  was  Ills  resolution  that  the  governor  desisted,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York,  saying  that  the  horns  of  this  byli 
ought  to  be  tipped  with  gold.  In  1686.  James  II.  attempted 
to  annul  the  charter*  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  Si 
Edmund  Andros  appeared  at  Hanford.  and  demanded  tin 
charter.  The  subject  was  debated  by  the  general  assembh 
in  the  evening,  when  the  candle*  were  suddenly  extinguish- 
ed, and  the  charter  was  taken  away  and  hid  in  the  holkm 
of  an  oak  tree,  since  famous  as  the  charter  sat.  When 
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James  11.  waa  driven  from  the  ibrone,  King  William  con 
armed  the  charter,  which  thenceforth  became  the  basis  of 
the  government,  until  the  formation  of  the  new  eonititutlon 
In  1818.  In  ItaW,  Col.  Fletcher  waa  appointed  governor  of 
New  York,  and  authorized  to  command  the  militia  of  Con- 
necticut He  proceeded  to  Hartford  and  ordered  the  train 
bands  to  be  assembled,  and  attempted  to  read  in  them  his 
commission ;  Capt.  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
inltllla,  ordered  the  drums  to  boat;  Fletcher  commanded 
silence,  and  again  attempted  to  read,  when  Wadsworth  ex- 
clnlnied,  "drum,  drum,  I  say,"  and  turning  to  Fletcher  he 
1,  If  It  Is  attempted  again.  "  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
ilirouirh  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  desisted,  and  retnmcd 
the  following  night  to  New  York.  Here  was  something  of 
(he  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land afterward  gave  the  command  of  the  mllitln  to  the  gov 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation,  that  In  time  of 
war  a  certain  number  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Fletcher.  Until  169H,  the  assembly  sat  in  one  house,  but 
was  then  divided  Into  two.  In  1700,  Yale  College  was 
founded  at  Saybrook,  and  the  fir*  degrees  were  conferred 
In  1773.  It  was  afterward  named  in  honour  of  Ellhu  Yale, 
a  merchant  of  London,  an  early  benefactor.  In  1708,  by 
order  of  the  legislature,  the  ministers  and  delegntes  of  the 
churches  assembled  at  Snyhrook,  and  formed  the  celebrated 
Bay  brook  Platform,  which  baa  ever  since  formed  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut.  In 
1708  or  1709.  Thomas  Short,  the  first  printer,  established 
himself  at  New  London.  He  printed  the  day  brook  Platform 
In  1710,  the  first  book  ever  printed  In  the  colony  .  In  1713, 
the  population  of  the  colony  wiu  about  17,000;  the  army 
nearly  4000;  the  taxable  towns  thirty-eight;  those  sending 
deputies,  forty ;  the  whole  number  of  representatives,  right). 
The  colony  owned  two  brtgnntincs  twenty  sloops,  and  some 
amaller  craft,  and  had  about  1*J0  seamen.  The  governor's 
salary  was  £300,  the  deputy-governor's  £50,  and  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  government  about  £300.  The  first  permn 
ncnt  printer,  Timothy  Green,  this  year  established  himself 
at  New  London.  In  1717,  Yale  College  was  removed  to 
New  Haven.  Connecticut  afforded  Important  aid  In  the 
French  war  of  1744  J  and  particularly  in  the  capture  of 
Loulsburg  In  1743,  the  strongest  French  fortress  In  America. 
This  they  continued  to  do  until  the  peace  of  1763. 

Connecticut  took  an  active  part  In  the  American  Rendu 
lion;  and  Governor  Trumbull  deserves  the  appellation  of 
the  right  hand-man  of  General  Washington.  He  often  as- 
sisted him  by  his  counsel ;  ui.J  such  waa  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  that  ho  was  able  to  supply  the  commander  in  chief 
with  bis  most  efficient  troops  in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  about  -230,000.  furnished 
during  the  war,  31,939  continental  soldiers,  and  T7W  militia. 
I  i  April.  1777,  Governor  Trvon,  with  2000  men.  landed  at 
Fairfield,  and  proceeded  to  nan  bury  to  destroy  some  mili- 
tary stores  collected  there.  Here  they  destroyed  about 
1000  barrels  of  flour,  3000  barrels  of  pork,  several  hundred 
barrels  of  beef,  1000  tents,  and  'J000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
various  other  articles.  Not  content  with  this,  they  burned 
nineteen  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  twenty-two  stores  and 
nnrns,  besides  treating  the  Inhabitants  with  great  cruelty, 
excepting  the  Tories.  The  militia,  though  unable  to  mnke 
a  successful  resistance  to  the  enemy,  caused  them  precipi- 
tately to  flee,  and  harassed  them  very  much  on  their  re 
tum.  The  brave  General  Wooster  was  mortally  wounded 
In  this  conflict,  at  an  advanced  age.  Reprisals  were  shortly 
after  made  upon  the  enemy  at  Pag  Harbour  on  Long  Islnnd, 
where  twelve  brigs,  one  sloop  with  twelve  guns,  nnd  100 
tons  of  hay  were  burned,  and  six  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  ninety  taken  prisoners.  In  July  3,  1779.  forty  eight  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  appeared  off  New  Haven,  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Collier,  with  3000  troops,  under  Major-gen- 
eral Tryon ;  they  landed  and  captured  the  town,  burned  the 
stores  on  the  wharf  and  eight  houses,  and  shamefully  pil- 
laged others,  besides  killing  some  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
July  7.  Fairfield  was  attacked,  great  outrages  were  commit- 
ted, often  on  defenceless  females,  and  eighty-five  dwellings 
two  churches,  the  court-house,  fifty-five  barns,  fifteen  stores, 
fifteen  shops,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  were  destroyed. 
They  were  harassed  by  the  militia  In  their  retreat.  July 
II.  the  enemy  landed  at  Nnrwulk.  and  burned  all  the  stores, 
two  churches,  and  all  the  dwellings  except  six.  The  enemy 
lost  twenty  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and  thirty-two 
missing. 

This  savage  border  warfare  served  only  to  exasperate  the 
people,  and  to  render  them  niore  determined  In  their  oppo 
silinn  to  British  oppression.  But  the  most  severe  attack  on 
the  coast  waa  that  under  the  traitor  Arnold.  In  17H0.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sent  blm  agnin<rt  New  London,  with  twenty 
four  ships.  Arnold  hurned**tvw  Ixiodon,  and  attacked  fort 
Grtswold.  opposite  In  Grotnn,  captured  It  and  basely  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword,  after  they  had  surrendered,  con- 
sisting of  militia  hastily  collected  from  the  town,  nfier  thev 
had  made  a  brave  defence.  The  loss  at  New  London  was 
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estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  In  1793.  a. 
#483.960.  Sixty-five  dwelling  houses,  containing  ninety 
seven  families,  thirty-one  stores  eighteen  shop*,  twenty 
ham*,  and  nine  public  and  other  building*,  including  tlm 
court  house,  church,  and  jail  were  burned.  Arnold  bud 
been  a  brave  officer  while  In  the  American  service,  and  wt  * 
once  severely  wounded  in  the  leg ;  but  his  treachery  hn» 
branded  his  name  with  infamy  in  America,  and  in  Brltnui 
too.  He  is  said  to  have  once  asked  an  American  what  bis 
countrymen  would  do  with  hlrn  if  they  should  capture  Milt 
The  answer  waa,  •'  Thev  would  bury  your  lame  leg  wkh 
the  honours  of  war.  and  hang  the  rest  of  your  body  on  . 
gibbet."  The  losses  In  these  barbarous  encounters  sreYr 
afterward  partially  rcnumcnaled  by  the  grant  of  lands,  chiefly 
In  Ohio.  This  barbarous  wnr  had  a  happy  termination  U 
the  surrender  of  the  British  at  York  town,  on  the  I9tli  ol 
October.  178!.  No  pan  of  the  country  had  more  reason  i.i 
rejoice  In  the  return  of  peace  than  Connecticut ;  nnd  Mae 
had  contributed  more  to  secure  if.  In  1788,  the  constitut 
of  the  I'niied  Stales  was  adopted  In  convention,  yeas,  158. 
nays,  40;  majority,  88.  During  the  last  war.  though  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  were  In  principle  op 
posed  to  It,  they  were  ever  ready  to  repel  Invasion.  In 

1813,  several  armed  vessels  took  refuge  In  the  harbour  id 
New  !<ondon,  and  the  port  was  blockaded ;  but  the  town 
was  not  attacked.  Two  or  three  ships  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  They  sent  two  launches, 
carrying  nine  and  twelve  pound  carronades,  with  fifty  or 
sixty  men  each,  and  four  barges  of  twenty-five  men  each,  to 
the  present  borough  of  Essex,  about  6  miles  up  the  river, 
and  burned  twenty-two  vessels,  with  n  loss  to  the  amount 
of  glriO.OOO.  Aug.  9,  1814,  Iho  Rnmllle*  aevenfy-four,  the 
flag  shin  of  Commodore  Hardy,  the  Pnctolus  thirty -eight,  < 
bomb-ship,  and  the  Despatch,  a  twenty-two  gun  brig,  ap 
penred  off  the  small  village  of  Stonlngton,  of  109  dwellings, 
nnd  a  number  of  stores,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  do 
stroylng  it.  At  eight  In  the  following  morning  the  bombard 
ment  commenced,  nnd  continued  until  mtdnlgnt  with  th* 
discharge  of  rockets  and  carcases.  This  waa  repeated  tin 
next  day.  nnd  the  day  following.  They  were  bravely  re- 
pulsed by  the  militia,  with  no  lose  of  life  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  and  but  two  or  three  wounded.   In  Decern  bei, 

1814.  peace  was  again  restored,  and  the  event  waa  hailed 
with  joy  In  Connecticut.  Since  then  its  agriculture,  its  com 
merer,  and  especially  Its  manufactures,  have  flourished  In 
1818,  a  convention  was  called  for  the  purpose,  and  formed  a 
state  constitution,  which  superseded  the  charter  of  Charles 
It.,  which  had  to  tins  time  formed  the  basis  of  the  govern 
ment. 

Connecticut  Is  one  of  the  parent  colonies  of  the  country 
Emigrants  from  it  early  settled  in  the  E.  part  of  Long  Islnnd 
and  In  a  pan  of  New  Jersey,  nnd  of  Pennsylvania.  About 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  and  subsequently.il 
contributed  largely  to  the  settlement  of  Vermont ;  and  more 
recently.  It  has  sent  out  great  numbers  of  emigrants  to 
western  New  York.  Ohio,  and  all  the  states  of  the  West 
The  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  containing  a  large  and  Intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  state,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut,  though  mnny  were  also  from  the  other 
New  England  state*.  Her  sons  will  be  found  as  enterprising: 
cultivabira  of  the  soil,  as  civilians,  and  In  the  higher  depart 
ments  of  magistracy,  as  teachers  of  youth,  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  presidents  and  professors  In  colleges  over 
the  country*  An  Important  portion  of  the  enterprising  mei. 
of  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  from  this  «tate. 

ConKf-mcrr,  river,  the  largest  In  New  England,  rites  on 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  United  States  In  the  high  lands, 
which  separate  the  waiters  flowing  Into  the  Atlnntic  ocean 
from  those  which  flow  Into  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the  N. 
point  of  New  Hampshire.    Its  main  branch  passes  through 
Connecticut  Inke.    A  little  below  this.  It  receives  from  th<- 
N.  Indian  stream  and  Hall's  stream.  The  head  of  the  latter 
Is  fixed  on  by  the  late  treaty  as  the  N.W.  source  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  the  D.  States  boundary  follows  this  stream 
to  the  45°  of  N.  lat.  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  which 
Is  about  at  Its  junction  with  the  main  branch.    The  W 
bank  of  Connecticut  river  forms  the  boundary  between  N 
Unin|>*hlre  and  Vermont ;  It  crosses  Massachusetts,  W.  of 
the  middle,  and  |>as»-«  through  Connecticut,  dividing  It  Inta 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  enters  Long  Island  sound  be- 
tween  Bay  brook  and  Lyme.    Its  breadth  at  the  45°  of  N. 
lat..  Is  nbmit  130  ft.,  nnd  In  the  course  of  00  miles  It  become < 
390  ft.  w  ide.   In  Massachusetts  nnd  Connecticut  Its  breadth 
Increases  from  430  to  1030  ft.  The  depth  below  the  li  mile 
falls  where  boat  navigation  commences  through  Its  whole 
course,  varies  from  5  to  li  ft.    Its  course,  from  Its  source  to 
the  head  of  boat  navlgitlon.isS.B.W. ;  Ihrnee  to  Middle  town, 
Ct,  it  Is  8.  by  W. ;  whence  Its  course  is  8.8.  E.  to  Its  entrance 
Into  the  sound.    Its  whole  length  is  about  410  mites;  and 
Its  valley  Is  one  of  the  most  fertile  nnd  wealthy  portions  of 
the  Atlantic  states.  It  has  many  fine  village*  on  Its  borders. 
In  V  Hampshire  are  Haverhill,  Hanover,  Charleston,  awl 
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Watpolt.  In  Vermont.  Newbury.  Windsor,  Westminster, 
And  BralUeboro;  in  Massachusetts,  Greenfield,  Hmllry. 
Northampton,  nnil  Springfield;  and  In  Connecticut  Hart- 
ford, Wetherslleld.  Mlddletown,  nnd  Haddain.  It  Is  navi- 
gable rorvrnrU  requiring  10  It.  of  water  lo  Middletown.  the 
head  of  ship  navigation ;  and  for  vessel*  requiring  H  ft.  of 
water  to  Hart  font,  SO  miles  from  it*  mouth.  Thla  Is  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation.  Boat*  carrying  10  or  12  Ions  de- 
scending, and  two  thirds  as  much  ascending,  proceed  lo  the 
foot  of  15  mile  falls,  N.  H„  250  miles  above  Hartford.  There 
arc  many  rnpids  or  fall*  in  ihis  river,  which  hive  been 
overcome  by  canals  around  them.  The  most  considerable 
hi  Bellows  falls,  between  Horkinghiim  and  Walpole.  The 

Erpendlciiltr  bright  of  nil  the  (alls  between  Springfield, 
ass.,  and  Hanover,  N.  II..  which  have  been  made  passable 
by  canals  and  locks,  a  distance  of  130  mile*.  Is  990  feel 
Through  the  whole  course  of  boit  navigation  lo  tide  water 
at  Hartford,  the  fall  is  449  ft-  The  scenery  along  this  river 
Is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  Is  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges.  The  first  bridge  o\er  It  was  erected  at  Bellows 
falls,  in  1705. 

Its  principal  tributaries  are  White.  Black,  nnd  West  rivers 
In  Vermont ;  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonoosue,  Sugar,  and 
Ashuelot  In  N.  Hampshire ;  Dcerfield.  Miller's,  Wextfield, 
and  Chlcopee  In  Mass. ;  and  Parmlngton  In  Connecticut 
The  Intervals  on  thli  river  are  overflowed  by  the  spring 
!  and  enriched  by  a  deposit  of  mud  Stcnm  tow-boats 
eniplojrd  in  navigating  the  river  above  Hartford,  and 
passage-boats  between  Hartford  and  Springfield. 
CONN KI.8VILLK,  p.  t  and  b.,  Paveite  co..  Pa.,  ISO  m.  W. 
by  H.  Harrisburg,  208  \V.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Youghiogheny 
river,  by  which,  and  Mount's  creek.  It  l«  drained.  It  con- 
tains seven  stores,  three  furnaces,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  one  pnper-mlll,  four  tanneries, 
one  distillery,  (he  schools,  190  scholars.  Pop.  1430.  The 
borough  Is  sltunted  on  the  E.  bank  of  Youghiogheny  river. 
Incorporated  in  1836.  and  contains  two  churches,  a  number 
of  store*,  190  dwellings,  nnd  nhout  M.VI  inhabitants. 

CONNERSVII.LE.  p.  v..  Fayette  co.,  la,  6t>  m.  E.S.K.. 
Indlanopolls,  519  VV.  Situated  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  W. 
fork  of  Whitewater  river,  laid  out  In  1817,  and  contains 
three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Christian  ;  eight  stores,  three  academies,  and  about  600  In- 
habitants.  Pop.  of  the  town.  1372. 

CONaUEST,  p.  t,  Cayuga  co..  N.  Y..  15  m.  N.  Auburn, 
164  in.  W.  by  N.  Albany.  347  W.  Tnken  from  Cato  in  1821. 
Bounded  8.  by  Seneca  river,  which  divides  so  as  lo  form 
Hnwland's  island.  In  the  9.W.  part.  It  contains  Duck  lake, 
5  miles  in  circumference.  In  its  N.  part.  It  has  two  stores, 
three  saw  mills,  sixteen  schools,  657  scholars.  Pop.  1911. 
The  village  called  Per  kin's  Corners,  contains  two  church 
es,  two  stores,  twenty  Ave  dwelling*,  and  about  ^Inhabi- 
tants.. 

CONSTABLE,  t.  Franklin  co..  N.  Y..  6  in.  N.  Malooe, 
918  m.  N.  Albany.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Salmon  river.  Drain- 
ed by  Trout  river,  a  branch  of  Cbateaugay  river,  't  eon- 
tains  two  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw- 
mills, seven  schools,  37V  scholars,    pop.  1122. 

CONSTANCE  (an.  Oastsafia,  Germ.  Kotmtam  or  Coit- 
aift),  a  city  of  the  grnnd-duchy  of  Baden,  cap.  clre.  same 
name,  or  Seek  re  Is  \L»k*  Circle),  finely  situated  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  point  where  It  emerges  from  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, 100  m.  S.S.E.  Cnrlsruhe.  26  m.  E.  ScharThnnsen  ;  lat. 
4TO  36*  10"  N..  long.  90  8*  E.  Pop.  (1838)  6930  {Btrgkav), 
mostly  Catholics.  Constance  Is  a  highly  Interesting  city, 
front  Its  historical  associations.  In  the  15th  century  it  Is 
>old  to  have  contained  from  30.000  to  40.000  inhab. ;  and  Its 
streets  and  many  of  its  buildings  remain  unaltered  since  that 
period,  though  several  of  them  are  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
deserted.  It  Is  fortified  by  a  wnll  flanked  with  tower*,  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  has  three  suburbs,  one  of  which, 
Pctershsuscn,  hi  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but 
communicate*  with  the  city  by  a  long,  covered  wooden 
bridge  built  upon  stone  piers.  The  cathedral  is/  uutuUr, 
V-gun  In  1052,  Is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  with  a  lofty 
steeple,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  take  and 
country,  ai  fir  as  the  mountains  of  Voralberg  and  the  Grl 
sons.  The  doors  of  the  main  portal  are  curiously  carved  ; 
and  the  choir  is  supported  by  16  pillars,  each  of  a  single 
block.  A  fine  high  altar,  and  several  Interesting  tombs  and 
relies  attest  the  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  aw. 
which  was  formerly  the  most  considerable  In  Germany,  nnd 
had  large  possessions  In,  and  jurisdiction  over,  Switzerland. 
A  plate  of  metal  let  Inio  the  floor  of  this  cathedra],  near 
the  entrance,  mnrks  the  spot  where  John  Huss  stood  when 
he  was  condemned  in  1415.  The  Franciscan  convent,  the 
first  prison  of  Huss,  Is  now  a  rain ;  and  the  Dominican  eon- 
vent,  lo  which  he  was  afterward  removed,  has  been  con- 
verted Into  a  rotton  factory.  The  kan/kaut  (market-hall), 
•rected  In  IW,  Is  Interesting,  as  being  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  famous  council  of  Constance,  held  from  1414  to  1418. 
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The  concourse  of  eceleaiasiiea  and  others  from  all  pan*  nf 
Christendom,  at  this  council,  was  such,  that  not  only  tin 
houses  in  the  town  were  crowded,  but  booths  were  erected 
in  the  streets,  while  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  encamped 
in  the  adjacent  fields.  Religious  processions,  dramatic  rep 
resentnrlons,  and  entertainment*  of  every  description,  hour- 
ly succeeded  each  other ;  nnd  thousand*  of  individuals  were 
employed  solely  in  transporting  thither  the  choicest  delica- 
cies of  Europe.  The  great  object  of  tills  council  was  ui 
vindicate  the  authority  of  general  councils,  to  which  the 
Rom ~in  iKintitr  was  declared  In  be  amenable.  And  having 
done  this,  the  council  proceeded  to  depose  three  popes  01 
nntipnpea,  John  Will.  Gregory  Ml  and  Benedict  Mil  . 
they  next  elected  Martin  V„  nnd  thus  put  n,i  end  to  a  schism 
which  hnd  la-ted  forty  years.  But.  notwithstanding  Its 
merit  in  these  respects,  the  council  nf  Constance  i*  justly 
Infamou*  for  the  treacherous  seizure  and  execution  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  notwithstanding  the  safe-con- 
duct granted  to  the  former  by  the  emperor  Slgismund  the 
president  of  the  assembly,  who  wanted  |inwer  or  Inclina- 
tion effectually  to  vindicate  his  pledge.  Hu«  suffered  at 
the  stake,  on  the  Ath  of  July,  1415;  and  Jerome,  who  had 
attended  bun  to  the  council,  was  burned  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1416!  The  opinion*  of  Wycliffe  were  also  con- 
demned ;  nnd  an  order  was  Issued  to  commit  his  works  and 
hone*  to  the  rlaincw.  Various  relics  of  this  period,  and  a 
collection  of  Romnn  and  German  antiquities  found  in  lb« 
neighbourhood,  nre  preserved  in  the  kaufkaut. 

Cnnsiance  coniains  an  nnctent  palace,  a  lyceutn.  a  hospi- 
tal, a  conventual  school  for  females,  several  collections  of 
art  and  science,  nnd  a  liientre.  The  suburb  of  Pelerhausea 
contains  a  grand  dncnl  residence,  formerly  a  Benedictine 
nbbey  j  that  of  Kreuzlingen  hi  fortified,  and  poss«>se*  a  con- 
vent. In  the  church  of  which  there  Is  some  elaborate  carv- 
ing. The  suburb  of  Bruhl  Is  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Muni  nnd  Jerome.  On  the  bridge  across  the  Rhino  there 
are  mills  for  various  purposes. 

Constance  Is  the  sent  of  the  circle  and  district  govern- 
ment. It  wn*  a  place  nf  considerable  commercial  Impor- 
tance till  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  since  which  It  has, 
until  very  recently,  progressively  declined.  The  chief  re- 
sources of  Its  Inhab.  are  derived  from  the  culture  ot  fruit 
and  vegetables,  some  trade,  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and 
a  few  manufnrtures  chiefly  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn,  and 
silk  fabrics,  which  have  latterly  been  a  good  deal  extended. 
This  !«  one  of  the  oldest  town*  in  Gennnny.  It  was  found- 
ed or  enlarged  hy  the  Romans  in  the  4th  century.  It  was  a 
free  Imperial  city  till  1548,  when  Charles  V.  placed  II  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire;  next  year  It  was  attached  to 
the  Austrian  dominions,  nnd  In  1805  to  those  of  Baden. 
(  Rrrfkaui,  .111  f.  Aaaclrr  trad  Volkrrkund;  Srkrnbrr,  Guide 
du  Hkin  ;  Mntknm't  (  kurrk  HiHory,  III.,  416.) 

CONSTANCE  (LAKE  OF)  (an.  Imtui  Bnvauimut,  or 
Sunieut,  Germ.  BodrngM).  a  lake  of  central  Europe,  the 
Inrgest  belonging  to  Germany,  between  laL  473  9V  and  47° 
49*  N.,  and  long.  9°  2'  30"  and  9°  45'  E..  surrounded  by 
the  territories  of  linden,  Wlrtemherg.  Bavaria,  Austria. 
(Vorarlberg),  and  Switzerland.  Length,  N.W.  to  S. ti- 
nhorn 34  ID.,  greatest  breadth  about  84  m. ;  area,  about  900 
*q.  m. ;  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1255  ft. ;  great- 
est depth,  964  ft.  Its  most  N.  portion  consists  of  a  narrow 
prolongation,  called  the  Neberllng  lake.  The  Rhine  enters 
the  lake  of  Constance  on  the  S.E.,  and  Issues  from  Its  N.W. 
extiemity  at  the  city  of  Constance,  connecting  it  with  the 
lake  called  the  Unter  or  Zeller-see,  which  contain*  the  fer- 
tile hi.  of  Reichennu.  and  I*  sometime*  considered  part  of 
the  lake  of  Constance.  The  banks  nf  the  latter  are  mostly 
flat  or  gently  undulating,  and  distinguished  for  their  fertili- 
ty. They  abound  with  corn-fields  and  orchard*,  and  some 
tolerable  wine  Is  grown  on  them.  The  S.  shore  especially 
is  studded  with  a  picturesque  line  of  ruined  castles  and 
other  remain*  of  tho  middle  ages ;  and  both  side*  are  crowd- 
ed with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  are  I.nndnu.  in  Bavaria  ;  Priederichshatiscn,  a  Mai- 
mer resort  of  the  king  of  Wlrtemberg,  Miersburg,  and  Ne- 
berllng. In  Baden:  Arbon.  to  Switzerland;  and  Bregenz,  In 
the  Austrian  dominion*.  The  wnters  of  this  lake  are  green, 
clear,  nnd  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Nnmerosis  nquntic  birds 
and  Outtarea  inhabit  thla  lake ;  and  It  I*  abundantly  shack- 
ed with  fish.  Its  navigation  la  somewhat  dangerous,  owing 
to  sudden  squalls :  considerable  traffic,  however,  takes  place 
upon  it  nnd  two  or  three  steam- boats  run  several  time*  a 
week  from  Constance  to  the  different  port*  situated  around 
It.  1  CsnsaAicA  J  ScJtrhhcr,  Guide  4u  Hktn  ;  Sckutt ;  Allw. 
Krdkuude.  A-e.) 

CONSTANTIA.  p.t..  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y..  35  m.  W.N.W 
Albanv.  30  m.  E.  Oswego,  373  W.  Taken  from  Mexico  in 
1808.  Bounded  8.  by  Oneida  lake.  Drained  by  Bcrlbu's 
cr.  Bog  Iron  ore  I*  abundant  It  contain*  eight  stores,  two 
furnaces,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  nineteen  saw 
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Bills,  fifteen  senools,  583  scbolsr*.  Pop.  147ft.  il  conuins 
Cleveland  i9  on  Black  cr. 

CON  STAN  TIN  A  (vulg.  Kotanttman).  aa  inland  city  of 
S.  Africa,  Algeria, cap. of  lu  E.  pro  v.,  beyond  the  I i  At 
!aa,  on  a  peutnsuUted  heirht.  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  Rummel,  or  Wad-el-Kebtr  (.1mp$*f*  of  Ibe  an.  enu), 
whtcb  runs  In  part  through  a  deep  ravine,  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge.  114  yard*  above  the  water,  and  113  yard*  In 
length:  190  m.  EJ».E.  Algiers;  Ut.  38°  94'  N-.  Mug.  tP  8' 
i:  The  hill,  on  which  the  city  stand*,  appear*  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  opposite  heights  of  Svtah-el  Man- 
Mtrah  by  an  earthquake,  or  some  oilier  natural  convulsion. 
«)n  the  S.W.  aide  It  gradually  decline*  downward*  to  the 
1 1  mi,  and  on  that  aide  only  the  city  la  accessible.  The 
present  city  la  about  11  m.  In  circ  Pop.  probably  about 
ii><i00,  of  whom,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  half  may  be 
Kabylcs,  a  fourth  Moors,  and  the  rest  Turks  and  Jews. 
The  ancient  city  waa  much  larger,  mending  on  the  other 
■do  of  the  ravine,  and  down  into  the  plain. 

Coustaatina  la  strong,  aa  well  by  art  it*  by  nature :  the 
walls  on  the  land  side  are  five  feel  thick,  and  have,  in 
many  part*,  case  males  behind  them.  There  are  four  galea, 
all  of  Arabic  construction,  built,  however,  in  great  part,  of 
the  materials  of  Roman  edifice* ;  the  superb  galea,  with 
column*  of  red  marble,  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  no 
longer  exist.  On  its  N.  side,  on  the  moal  elevated  part  of 
the  plateau,  Is  the  Kasha,  or  citadel,  occupying  the  site 
where  was  formerly  the  Numldlan  citadel,  and  snore  re- 
cently the  Roman  capital,  parts  of  both  which  edifice*  still 
exist.  The  palace,  built  within  these  few  years.  Is  a  large 
edifice.  handsomely  fitted  up.  There  are  said  to  be  thirteen 
■susqutis,  exclusive  of  chapels,  ate. ;  but  none  of  them  de- 
serve any  especial  notice.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty  ;  hous- 
e*  generally  two  stories  high,  covered  with  tiled  roof*  a 
(Ui  *faa«  ;  they  are  constructed  of  brick,  raised  on  n  founda- 
tion of  stones,  the  remains  of  the  ancieui  buildings.  Many 
of  them  are  large  and  well  furnished,  and  there  are  no  in- 
dication* of  extreme  poverty  in  any  class  of  the  Inhabitant*. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  but  these  h.»ve  suf- 
fered much  of  late  years,  having  been  taken  down  and 
employed  as  materials  for  the  fortifications.  The  bmlge 
over  the  ravine,  already  alluded  to,  was  originally  con- 
structed by  the  Romans.  There  are  also  several  Roman 
cisterns,  a  church,  probably  of  the  era  of  Constanttne,  with 
arches, stc.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  :  the  principal 
manufactures  are  those  of  saddles,  bridles,  boot*,  slipper*, 
and  garters ;  a  few  coarse  blankets  are  also  made ;  ami  the 
laic  bey  employed  25  men  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  S.,  the  in- 
inib.  receiving  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  the 
n.ier  sort  of  haikx,  both  silk  and  wool,  in  return  for  com, 
•addlcry.  and  articles  of  European  manufacture.  From 
i «i  to  1500  mule  loads  of  corn  used  to  be  annually  sent  to 
Tunis.  The  land  round  the  town  is  fertile,  and  mostly  be- 
longs to  the  community.  The  actual  cultivators  pay  four 
tilths  of  the  produce  as  rent, 

A  French  force  of  MOO  were  foiled  in  nn  attempt  to  take 
this  city  in  1830,  and  suffered  much  on  their  retreat.  la 
the  following  year  another  French  army,  proceeding  from 
Bona,  sat  down  before  ll  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  took  it 
by  storm,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month.  ( TaUtau  4*  /a  5u*aeti*>a,  arc  p.  60;  Shsw, 
p.  00-62 ;  Joum.  •/  Off.  Strut*.  vi»l„  48,  41*.  ate) 

CONBTANTIN E.  p.  v..  He  Joseph  co..  Mich,  140  m. 
VV.8.W.  Detroit,  500  VV.  Situated  on  St.  Joseph  river,  si 
the  Junction  of  Fall  r,  which  anVd  good  water-power,  ll 
contains  one  Episcopal  church,  seven  stores,  one  (louring- 
mill,  two  saw -mills.  Steam-boats  and  keel-boots  pasa  from 
this-lo  the  mouth  of  SL  Joseph  river.    Pop.  751. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  so  called  from  lu  founder,  or 
rather  restorer,  ronstautine  the  Ureal  (Turk.  SUmkm/),  a 
ismous  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, and  the  first  city  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  a 
distinction  which  il  has  held  since  1453,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  lu  situation,  whether 
considered  in  a  commercial  or  political  point  of  view,  U  the 
finest  imaginable ;  and  it  seems  naturally  fitted  to  be  the 
metropolis)  of  an  extensive  empire.  It  occupies  a  triangu- 
lar promontory  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of  Rou- 
tn«lla  (an.  Tkrtct),  at  the  Junction  of  the  sea  of  Marma- 
ra with  the  Thrackan  Bosphorus,  or  Channel  of  Constanti- 
nople, being  separated  from  iu  suburbs  of  Galata.  Perm,  and 
Caasim-Pasha  by  the  noble  harbour  called  the  Golden 
Horn.  lat.  41°  V  If  N.  |  long.  28°  5V  *T  E.  Pop.  unci  r 
lain,  but  supposed  to  amount,  exclusive  of  lu  suburbs.  In 
about  400.000.  and,  together  with  them  (Scutari  betug  rv 
.  ••pied),  to  perhaps  500.000  or  550.000. 

il  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  harp ;  the  longest  side  of 
the  triangle  being  towards  the  sea  of  Marmara,  and  the 
»horte»i  towards  the  -Golden  Mom."  Iu  length  E.  lo  VV. 
is  about  ^  m. ;  breadth  varies  from  1  to  4  m.  lu  circ.  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  23  m. ;  but  measured 
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upon  the  maps  of  Ks  utter  and  Le  Chevalier,  It  appears  In 

be  about  l-A  in.  in  circuit,  and  contains,  according  to  Delia 
way  and  Gibbon,  an  area  of  about  2000  acre*  Like  Rome 
ConsUntinople  has  been  built  un  seven  hills.  tut  if  which 
may  be  observed,  distinctly  enough,  from  (lis  port,  to  nst 
progressively  above  each  other  frosa  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
200  feet  above  ll ;  the  seventh  hill,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  otheis. 
occupies  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  hills  n fiords  a  site  lo  some  conspicuous  edi- 
fice. The  first  is  occupied  by  the  Seraglio;  I  be  secoml 
crowned  v»  ith  the  Burnt  Pillar,  erected  by  Constaniiae,  and 
the  mosque  of  Oihm&n  ;  the  mosque*  of  the  sultans  8ol>- 
man,  Mohammed,  and  Selira,  stand  on  the  summiU  of  the 
third,  lourili,  and  fifih  ;  the  VV,  walls  of  the  city  rati  .o ■<>.: 
the  top  of  the  sixth ;  and  the  Pillar  of  Arcadius  was  ctecied 
upon  the  seventh. 

This  amphitheatre  of  peopled  hills,  with  Its  innumerable 
cupolas  and  luinareu  Interspersed  with  Ull  dark  cypres**-*, 
and  its  almost  unrivalled  port,  crowded  with  the  vessels  ul 
all  nations,  has,  externally,  a  most  Imposing  aspect,  in 
which  IU  interior  forms  a  lamentable  contrast.  Tin-  ex- 
pectations of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps,  nowhere  mare 
deceived.  Tlie  streeu  are  narrow,  crooked,  steep,  dark,  Ml- 
pnted,  or  not  paved  at  all,  and  dirty  ;  though,  by  reason  ui 
the  slope  of  the  ground  on  ruber  side  towards  the  sea  and 
harbour,  and  the  great  number  of  public  fountains,  muck 
of  the  filth  is  conveniently  cleared  away.  Adrinnople 
street,  running  from  the  gale  of  the  same  name  to  the  Serag- 
lio, is  the  only  one  deserving  the  name  of  street ;  the  rest 
ore  mere  lane*.  The  bouse*  are  mostly  small  and  low. 
being  built  of  wood,  earth,  or,  at  the  best,  of  rough  or  un- 
hewn stone,  ll  is  the  palaces,  mosques,  bagnios,  bazaars, 
khan*,  tu.  that  make  so  splendid  a  show  at  a  distance. 
Da)  lawny  {CssM(aa<i*0»*V,  p.  70)  and  Sir  J.  I  lob  house  be- 
lieve iliut  it*  streeu  were  anciently  not  more  regular  thau 
at  present ;  and  that  from  the  frequent  and  sudden  devosU 
lions  by  fire,  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  iu 
bouses  were  formerly,  as  now,  built  mostly  of  wood  or 
other  fragile  maleriaU.  About  a  century'  after  lu  restora- 
tion, Constantinople  it  reported  (fViasea,  ch.  xvii.)  to  hav. 
contained  "a  capital,  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  2 
theatres,  6  public  and  153  private  baths,  52  porticoes,  5 
granaries,  8  aqueduct*,  or  reservoirs  ul  water,  4  spacious 
halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  14 
churches,  14  squares,  344  streeu.  and  4388  houses,  which, 
for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  dUtlnguished  from 
the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations."  It  contains,  at 
present,  14  royal  and  332  other  mosques,  or  house*  of  Mo- 
hammedan worship,  40  colleges  of  Mohammedan  priests, 
183  hospitals,  311  Christian  churches,  several  synagogue*. 
130  public  baths,  nearly  200  khans,  and  numerous  coffee- 
houses, caravanserais,  and  public  founUins  ;  besides  some 
extensive  subterranean  cisterns,  the  aqueduct  of  Valens. 
several  remarkable  pillars  and  obelisks  erected  by  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  oilier  monumenU  which,  together  wiui  ihe 
walls,  the  castle  of  "Seven  Tower*,"  *Vx.  are  internum; 
remain*  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  t.indrfottf,  p.  124  ;  Csars  .VtUWi 
que  de  (jfojfrapkir,  p.  025;  ilmbkoutt.) 

ConsUniluc  surrounded  the  city  with  wall*,  chiefly  of 
freestone,  fisnked  at  variable  distances)  by  towers.  These 
have  been  in  many  pons  demolished  at  different  period*  b> 
the  violence  of  the  sea.  and  by  frequent  earthquakes,  and 
on  the  side  facing  the  |»>rt  are  especially  in  n  very  ruinous 
stale.  The  city  was  increased,  towards  the  VV.  by  Theudo- 
•lus  11  .  who  built  the  walls  on  Ihe  land  side  w  hich  still 
bear  his  name.  These  consist  of  a  triple  range,  rising  one 
above  another,  about  18  ft.  apart,  and  defended  on  the  out 
side  by  a  ditch  25  or  30  ft.  broad,  and  12  to  16  ft.  deep.  The 
outer  wall  is  iintt  very  mm  li  dilapidated,  nnd  tu  many 
places  U  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  edge  of  the 
ditch ;  It  seem*  never  to  have  had  any  towers.  The  second 
wall  Is  about  12  ft.  in  height,  and  furnished  with  towers,  of 
various  shapes,  from  50  to  100  yards  apart.  The  third  wall 
is  above  20  ft.  high,  and  its  towers,  which  answer  to  those 
of  the  second,  are  well  proportioned.  These  wall*  are  con- 
structed of  alternate  courses  of  brick  and  stone ,  and  the 
inner  ones,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time,  earth 
quake*,  and  numerous  sieges,  are  still  t.  .ler.it. I  >  perfect .  On 
both  the  other  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  are  only  double, 
and,  generally  speaking,  not  so  lofty.  Tbey  are  frequently 
adorned  with  crosses  and  other  ornamenU,  which  have 
not  been  removed  by  the  Turk*  .  nnd  in  many  pans  Uica 
arc  bee  reliefs,  and  inscription*  by  the  Greek  emperor*  who 
have  built  or  repaired  the  several  portion*.  When  Dr. 
Clarke  visited  the  place,  he  says  there  were  in  all  478  mural 
towers,  and  probably  about  the  same  number  still  exist, 

ConsUntinople  originally  possessed  43  galea.  18  of  whicL 
opened  on  the  land  side.  12  towards  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
13  towards  the  Propnntl*.  Only  7  gates  now  exist,  or  are 
at  pteseni  used  on  the  land  side,  the  centre  one  of  which, 
the  Tup- Ktpoutii.  or  Cannon  Gau,  is  the  Part*  Santa 
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Romani.  through  which  Mohammed  II.  mode  hit  tnumphnl 
entry  Into  the  city.  Near  the  8.W.  angle  of  the  City  to  the 
HrftnpfTftum,  or  cattle  of  "  Seven  Tower*"  (though  it  ha* 
onw  but  lour  lowers),  an  irregular  fortress,  supposed  U>  have 
been  built  about  the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged  in  succeed- 
ing age*,  and  in  great  nun  rebuilt  by  Mohnnuned  11.,  who 
made  It  a  state  prison,  it  being  uieleas  as  a  fortress.  The 
Gulden  Gate,  erected  by  Theodoslu*  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Maxlmus,  was  originally  profusely  ornamented 
with  beaten  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded  bronze  statue 
of  Victory.  Mohammed  II.  walled  It  up.  When  YVhcler 
saw  It,  it  was  still  adorned  with  bos  reliefs.  In  white  mnr 
blc.  representing  several  scenes  of  classic  mythology ;  but 
these  must  have  disappeared,  since  more  recent  travellers 
speak  of  it  as  only  an  ordinary  arch  between  two  large 
marble  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilaster-. 
■  d'un  style  assvz  mediocre." 

The  ancient  Byzantium,  founded  by  Byzas  the  Mcgarenn. 
B.C.  656,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  Severus,  not  long 
before  the  building  of  Constantinople,  occupied  the  first  hill 
or  apex  of  the  triangle,  at  present  the  site  of  the  seraglio. 
Its  walls,  according  to  llerudian,  were  Cyclopean,  and  so 
skilfully  adjusted  that  tl«>  seemed  like  one  entire  mas*. 
Moat  authors  say  that  there  are  no  vestiges  nf  Byzantium  ; 
but  Mr  Walsh  affirms  that  "  part  of  the  walls  of  this  very 
ancient  city  are  actually  standing,  and  cut  on"  the  gardens 
from  the  adjoining  streets."  The  seraglio,  which  Is  be- 
lieved lo  be  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium, is  nearly  triangular,  about  3  in.  in  circuit,  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls  ,  those  of  the  city  forming  Us  boundary 
to wards  the  port  and  sea  of  Marmara,  while  on  the  W.  it 
is  shut  in  by  a  lofty  wall  w  ith  gates  and  towers,  built  by 
Mohammed  II.,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
Its  whole  surface  b  "Irregularly  covered  with  detached 
suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques,  kiosks,  gardens,  and 
groves  of  cypress."  The  apartments  arc  chiefly  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  gardens  below,  stretching  to  the  sea. 
Though  externally  picturesque,  from  the  contrast  of  its 
light  and  elegant  minarets,  with  its  dark,  solemn,  and 
stately  tree*,  the  seraglio  is  unmarked  by  anything  to  char- 
acterize It  as  the  habitation  of  royalty.  The  greater  part  of 
Its  Interior  is  not  open  to  the  public  ;  but  those  acquainted 
with  It  say,  that  it  contains  little  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
that  thai  little  has  been  imported  from  Europe.  The  palace 
rot  siats  of  various  parts  built  at  different  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  successive  sultans,  without  any  regard  to 
anilnrmity  or  architectural  rule;  and  It  Is,  therefore. %  heap 
of  homes  clustered  together  without  any  kind  of  order. 
Outside  are  two  courts,  the  first  of  which  to  free  to  all  per- 
sons, and  is  entered  by  the  Bab  a-hoomajuu  or  Sublimt 
Foru,  the  principal  of  the  gates  on  the  city  side — a  pon- 
derous, unsightly  structure,  covered  with  Arabic  Inscrip- 
tions, guarded  by  fifty  porters,  and  having  a  niche  on  either 
side  in  front.  In  which  the  heads  of  state  offenders  are  pub- 
Ikl)  exposed.  The  irregular  but  spacious  area  Into  which 
this  gate  leads,  formerly  the  Forum  .iugntti,  contains  the 
mint,  the  vizier's  divan,  and  other  state  offices,  the  infirma- 
ries for  the  sick  belonging  to  the  seraglio,  and  the  church 
of  8t.  Irene,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Constantlnc, 
and  in  which  the  second  general  council  was  held  byTheo- 
dosius.  (.IndreoiMf,  10.)  This  church  resembles  St.  Sophia 
on  a  small  scale,  and  contains  much  marble  and  mosaic 
work  :  the  Turks  have  converted  It  Into  an  arsenal.  The 
second  quadrangle  is  smaller,  being  about  300  paces  only  in 
diameter,  but  Is  more  regular  and  handsome  than  the  for- 
mer. It  to  laid  out  In  turf.  Intersected  by  paved  walks,  and 
supplied  with  fountains.  On  the  left  hand  ore  the  treasury, 
the  divan,  or  hall  of  justice,  and  the  smaller  stable*  (the 
larger  stables  containing,  according  to  Tournefort,  I0OU 
horse*,  are  in  another  place,  facing  the  sea  nf  Marmara}. 
On  the  right  are  the  offices  of  the  attendants,  nine  kitchens, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  private  apartment*.  All  round  the 
court  runs  a  low  gallery,  covered  with  lend,  and  supported 
by  column*  of  marble.  At  its  farther  end  to  the  tall  Co- 
rinthian column,  erected  by  Theodoslu*  tho  Great  to  com- 
memorate hi*  victory  over  the  Goths ;  and  near  it  are  the 
Baha-.Ss.adl,  "Gates  of  health  and  happiness,"  which  lend 
to  the  throne-hall,  the  royal  library,  the  apartments  of  the 
sultan,  the  harem,  and  other  suites  of  room*,  embellished 
with  a  costly,  but  tasteless,  magnificence.  The  throne-hall 
to  Isolated,  lofty,  built  In  great  part  of  marble,  and  adorned 
with  handsome  mnrble  columns  and  stall  ed  glass  window*. 
The  throne  itself  to  a  canopy  of  velvet  fringed  w  ith  jewel* 
supported  by  four  columns  covered  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones;  bat  its  effect  hi  destroyed  by  horsi  tail., 
and  other  paltry  ornaments,  suspended  from  tho  ro»f.  The 
state  apartmenl*  closely  resemble  each  oilier;  their  chirf 
furniture  consists  of  sola*,  carpels,  and  mirmrs.  The  wnlto 
are  wainscotted  with  jasper,  mother-of-pearl,  and  veneered 
Ivory  inlaid  with  mosaic  flower*,  landscape*,  and  sentences 
m  Arabic.  The  pavilions  of  the  harem  are  built  upon 
arches,  and  roofed  by  dons*  covered  with  lead,  or  spires 


with  gilded  crescent*  They  have  many  balconies,  galleric* 
cabinets,  Jtc.  Bnths  of  marble  and  porcelain,  rich  pavilions 
overlooking  Ihe  sea,  marble  basins,  and  spouting  fountain* 
are  sprinkled  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  within  the  seraglio 
The  number  of  inmates,  nnd  others  connected  with  the 
seraglio,  have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000 ;  but 
this  is,  probably,  much  beyond  the  mark.  All  are  provided 
for  by  the  sultan.  And  Tonmcfort  (/>«.  v..  vol.11.,  p.  184). 
»t  lies  that  when  he  sinied  the  place,  besides  40,000  oxen 
yearly,  the  purveyors  lumlshed  for  the  use  of  the  seraglio 
dally  'joo  sheep,  100  lambs  or  goats.  10  calves,  900  hens.  2M> 
pairs  of  pullets.  100  pairs  of  pigeons,  nnd  AO  green  geese. 
But  notwithstanding  the  general  occuracy  of  Tournefort,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  in  thhi  instance  he  was  misled,  and  that 
Mr.  Klliott  (I..  395.)  has  done  right  in  rejecting  this  statement. 

On  the  third  hill  to  the  £**i  Serai,  or  Old  Palace,  said 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Inter  Greek  em|ierur*; 
a  building  surrounded  by  a  lotty  octangular  wall  about  I  ui. 
in  circuit,  and  to  which,  when  a  sultan  dies,  his  harem  Is 
removed.    It  presents  nothing  remarkable. 

The  mosques  of  Constantinople  have  all  an  open  space 
nround  them,  generally  planted  with  trees,  and  refreshed 
by  fountains.  The  principal  mosque,  the  celebrated  Hi. 
Sophia,  stand*  on  ihe  W.  declivity  of  the  first  hill,  near  the 
Subltme  Port*  nf  the  Seraglio,  ji  was  begun  and  finished 
under  the  emperor  Justinian,  between  ihe  years  531  and 
537.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  209  feet  In  length, 
by  Jit  feet  wide,  or  about  3-Sths  the  length  of  St.  Paul's 
London,  by  nearly  the  same  width  ;  and  surmounted  in  Its 
centre  by  u  dome,  the  middle  of  which  to  100  feet  above 
the  floor.  The  dome  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  much  too 
Hut  to  be  externally  beautiful,  its  height  not  exceeding  1-Oih 
pait  of  the  diameter;  which  is  115  feet,  or  IS  feet  more 
th  in  that  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  18  feet  less  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home.  It  Is  lighted  by  twenty  four 
windows  ranged  round  Its  circumference,  and  rests  upon 
four  strong  arches,  the  weight  of  which  to  firmly  sup- 
ported by  lour  massive  piles,  strengthened  on  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  by  four  columns  of  Kgypttnn  granite.  The  pre- 
sent dome  is  not  coeval  with  the  building ;  the  original 
one,  which  was  loss  lofty,  and  more  circular,  hnvlng  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  twenty-one  years  alter  It* 
erection.  There  are,  besides,  two  Inrge  and  six  smaller 
semi  domes,  the  whole  of  which  blending  Internally  with 
the  principal  one,  form  altogether  a  magnificent  expanse  of 
roof.  Four  minarets,  but  each  of  a  different  shape,  have 
been  added  to  this  mosque  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
building  has  been  outwardly  so  much  patched  and  propped 
up  hi  different  ages,  thai  it  has  lost  whatever  beauty  It  may 
have  originally  possessed,  and  to  now  a  heavy,  unwieldy, 
nnd  confused-looking  mas*.  It  Is  entered  on  the  W.  Me 
by  a  double  vestibule  about  3H  feet  in  breadth,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Interior  by  nine  bronze  doors,  orna- 
mented w  ith  bas-reliefs  In  marble.  The  Interior  to  spacious 
and  imposing,  not  lie'ing  broken  by  aisles  or  choirs  ;  but  Uu 
variegated  marble  floor  to  covered  with  mats  and  carpets  : 
the  mosaics  of  the  dome,  tie.,  have  been  whitewashed  over 
by  the  Turk* ;  the  colossal  seraphim  and  other  sculptures 
have  been  In  great  part  destroyed,  nnd  the  general  revy 
d'atl  is  spoiled  by  "a  thousand  little  cords  depending  from 
the  summit  to  within  4  feet  of  the  pavement,  nnd  having  at 
the  end  of  them  lamps  of  coloured  gins*,  large  ostrich- eggs, 
artificial  horse-tails,  vase*  and  globes  of  crystal,  and  other 
mean  ornaments."  (JMktute.)  The  building  is  said  to 
contain  170  columns  nf  marble,  granite,  porphyry,  rmf 
*a/i«ar,  fcr..  many  of  which  were  brought  from  ihe  temple 
of  the  Sun.  built  by  Aurellan,  the  temple  of  Diana  nt  Kphe- 
sus.  and  other  ancient  structures.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
owing  to  the  nmbiguity  of  tho  Byzantine  historians,  cannot 
be  accurately  determined ;  but  Gibbon  observes  (Detlim.* 
and  Fall,  ch.  xl.),  that  "  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  to 
the  result  of  the  lowest  compiitatii  n.***  Yet  with  all  this. 
Justinian  -ccun  to  have  failed  in  miking  St.  Sophia  a 
really  fine  edifice.  Sir  J.  fiobhouse  say*  of  it  "  My  impre*- 
-i  in  wss.  thni  the  skill  of  the  one  hundred  architects,  and 
the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen,  the  wealth  of  an 
empire,  and  the  Ingenuity  of  prealdfng  angels,  had  raised  a 
stupendous  monument  of  Ihe  heavy  mediocrity  which  dis- 
tinguished ihe  productions  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
perfect  specimens  of  a  happier  age." 

Mi-st  travellers  ngree  in  preferring  Ihe  mnaques  of  Soly- 
uian  the  Magnificent,  and  Achinef.  to  Bl  Sophia.  The 
former  of  these,  called  Uie  Bolytiutnln,  wo*  built  In  1556,  of 
the  nun*  of  the  church  of  St.  Euphemla  at  Chalcedon.  Il 
la  210  feet  In  length  by  210  feet  broad,  and  has  a  handsome 
dome,  supported  on  four  columns  of  Thebaic  granite  CO  feel 
high,  pavements,  galleries,  fcc.  of  marble,  several  minor 
cii|hi|  is,  tour  line  minarets  at  the  aneles.  a  spacious,  MM 
yard  leading  to  It,  with  galleries  of  green  marble  on  either 
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•*de.  and  twenty-eight  leaded  ru|iola».  and  a  very  handsome 
gate  of  entrance  iisccndi-d  to  by  a  rticbt  of  at  least  twenty 
marble  steps.  The  whole  of  thU  mosque  la  in  very  good 
taste,  Behind  It,  in  an  enclosed  court  shaded  with  tree*. 
Is  the  mausoleum  of  Solyman,  an  octagonal  building,  and 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  royal  sepulchral  monuments, 
which  arc  very  numerous  In  the  city.  The  mosque  of 
Achmet  I.,  between  St  Sophia  and  the  Propontis,  was  con- 
structed In  lttlO.  and  has  a  very  beautiful  marble  pavement 
It  Is  the  only  mosque  which  possesses  tlx  minaret*.  These 
are  »f  extraordinary  height  and  beauty,  and  each  has  three 
Saracenic  galleries  surrounding  It.  The  Osmanie,  or  mosque 
of  Othman,  completed  in  1755,  has  a  light  and  elegant  dome, 
and  u  tastefully  ornamented.  The  other  principal  mosques 
are  thorn  nf  Mohniumed  II.,  Bajazet  Selim  Ik  Mustapha 
III.,  the  Validca.  ate.  The  lost  named,  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Mohammed  (V.,  contains  a  double  row  of  fine 
marble  pillars,  chiefly  brought  fnan  the  ruins  of  Troy. 
Another  mosque  has  become  an  object  of  curiosity,  from  its 
containing  a  sarcophagus,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Constantmc  the  Great.  Many  of  the  mosques  have,  like 
St.  Sophia,  been  formerly  Greek  churches:  the  remainder 
have  been  erected  mostly  by  the  Turkish  sovereigns,  the 
viziers,  or  wealthy  individuals.  The  royal  foundations 
comprise  a  college,  with  a  public  library,  a  hospital,  and 
an  almshouse ;  and  the  mosques  in  general  have  attached 
In  them  some  chnrttable  Institutions.  They  derive  Ihrir 
revenue*  from  villages  and  lands  belonging  to  them,  and 
held  by  a  tenure  not  dissimilar  to  Ui.it  of  our  churrh-lands. 
The  Income*  of  some  of  the  mosques  are  very  large  ,  that 
of  St.  Sophia  has  been  said  to  amount  to  600.000  livres  an- 
nually (  Huikouie) :  Onllawny  say*  £3000.   (p.  5ti.) 

The  largest  space  In  Constantinople  is  the  .ii  .Vudan,  or 
Horse  course,  the  ancient  Hippodrome.  It  in  :il  present  ItOO 
yards  long,  by  150  wide.  {FMiatt.)  In  II  formerly  stood 
the  celebrated  group  of  four  horses,  originally  transported 
thither  from  Home,  nnd  niter  ward  removed  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Murk,  at  Venice.  It  still  contains  the  granite 
obelisk  from  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodoatiis  the  Great;  the 
broken  pyramid  of  Constantine  Porfihyrogriiitus,  shorn  of 
tls  bronze  plates  :  and,  between  the  two,  the  hollow  s|Mral 
brass  coluuin,  which  originally  su|>ported  the  golden  tripod 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  last  consists  of  three  serpents, 
twisted  together.  Mr.  Elliott  describes  It  as  being  at  present 
about  12  leel  high  ;  mutilated  at  the  lop.  nnd  much  injured 
la  the  centre.  Close  to  the  Hippodrome  formerly  stood  the 
imperial  palace,  the  bciiate-hou.se.  and  the  forum.  No  re- 
mains of  these  exist.  The  Hippodrome  continues  to  be 
used  by  the  Turks  for  feats  of  activity,  both  on  horseback 
and  on  foot. 

In  the  Adrianople  street  U  the  "  Burnt  Pillar,"  so  called 
from  Its  having  been  blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations. 
It  wo*  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  was  originally 
130  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  ten  blocks  of  porphyry, 
earh  upwards  of  9  feet  high,  and  35  feet  In  circumference, 
resting  on  a  marble  pedestal  *J0  feet  in  height.  The  joint* 
•f  the  column  were  concealed  by  <  nr..—.  I  brass  or  Iron 
hoops,  and  the  whole  supported  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Phidias.  (Gibbon, 
ch.  xvii.)  The  statue  and  three  of  the  blocks  were  thrown 
down  by  lightning.  In  1 150,  and  the  whole  height  is  now 
only  90  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  the  pillar  of  Marclon 
may  be  seen,  enclosed  in  a  private  garden.  It  is  of  granite, 
with  a  Corinthian  capital  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by 
an  urn  of  the  same  mnlcrUI.  The  finest  of  all,  the  Arcadian 
or  Historical  column,  erected  early  in  the  5th  century,  and 
covered  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  victories 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  wo*  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the 
l?th  century,  and  only  14  feet  of  it  arc  now  above  ground. 
(Dallaaaf.  p.  113,  114.)  Daliaway  readily  traced  the  ves- 
tige* of  the  HouceUoH  palace,  built  by  Theodosius  II.  op|>o- 
dte  tlie  sea  of  Marmara. 

The  means  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople  w  Ith  water 
are  worthy  of  remark.  The  aqueduct  of  Valens,  which 
communicate*  with  another  anil  more  extensive,  though 
similarly  constructed,  aqueduct  beyond  the  walls,  continues, 
as  anciently,  to  convey  water  into  the  city.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  ami  rebuilt  first  by 
Valens.  and  again  by  Solymnn  the  Magnificent.  It  runs 
from  the  summit  of  the  third  to  that  of  the  fourth  hill,  con 
slating  of  a  double  tier  of  forty  Gothic  arches  in  alternate 
layers  of  stone  and  brick.  It  Is  In  some  parts  considerably 
dilapidated,  and  its  K.  extremity  especially  la  much  Injured. 
Andreosoy  estimates  that  It  was  originally  nearly  124)  yards 
In  length  .  It  Is  now,  he  says,  6ft)  yards  long,  and  about  74 
leet  In  height.  (Antrfiif,  p.  432.)  There  are  several 
other  aqueducts  on  both  skies  the  port,  which,  a*  well  as 
the  brndu,  at  reservoirs,  without  the  walls,  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  though  they  have  been 
augmenied  and  kept  In  repair  by  the  Turkish  sultans.  All 
the  water  that  supplies  Constantinople  comes  from  Bel- 
grade, a  Tillage  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city.    An  Amen 


ran  traveller  {Skttcktt  in  Turkey  in  1631-33)  has  estimate*] 
the  quantity  brought  into  the  city  at  15,000,000  gall,  every 
twenty  four  hours,  and  states  that  the  various  water-course* 
about  Constantinople  must  exceed  50  m.  In  length.  The 
whole  of  these  Important  works  are  under  the  supeinteiirj- 
ence  of  an  officer  with  great  powers,  and  are  annually 
inspected  by  the  sultan. 

The  Greek  emperors  constructed  many  large  cm  terns 
within  the  walls,  both  open  nnd  sublerranenn  the  former 
have  been  gradually  filled  with  earth,  and  converted  into 
gardens ;  but  several  of  the  subterranean  ones  still  remain 
entire.  The  principal  are  contiguous  to  the  Hippodrome. 
The  lurgest,  or  Culcm*  Uctilik*.  is  a  vault  of  brick  work, 
covered  with  Urract  composition.  336  ft.  in  length,  hy  1ft) 
ft  broad,  and  supported  hy  330  marble  pillars,  each  40  ft  9 
in.  in  height  (Clara*,  p.  170,  171.)  It  «till  atfirds  water 
to  the  Inhabitants,  being  supplied  hy  the  city  aqueduct  and 
many  wells  are  sunk  Into  It  Another  vault,  the  Cittern* 
.Vauma,  called  by  the  Turks,  **the  thousand  and  one  col 
umns,"  is,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott  340  ft  long  by  300  w  ide, 
5  fathoms  deep,  and  sustained  by  14  rows  of  16  double  col- 
umns of  w  hite  marble,  the  capital  of  one  pillar  forming  the 
base  for  another.  This  cistern  is  now  dry,  and  hall  filled 
with  earth:  it  is  at  present  used  as  a  rope-walk,  or  place 
for  spinning  silk.  Not  for  from  it  is  another  cistern,  also  dry, 
but  capable  of  holding  1.500,000  gallons  water.  (EUivtt.) 

The  fountains  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city. 
There  are  almost  a*  many  as  there  are  streets ;  one  is  to  be 
found  in  every  piazza,  market-place,  and  mosque.  They 
are  uniformly  square,  with  a  spout  at  each  *ide  and  a  leaden 
roof;  and  are  generally  gilded,  painted,  inscribed  with  sen- 
tences from  the  koran.  or  otherwise  decorated.  The  public 
baths  are  built  mostly  of  marble,  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 
covered  witli  little  flat  domes:  their  interior  l»  generally 
handsome  and  spacious  ;  and  the  price  of  a  bath,  the  first 
of  oriental  luxuries,  is  so  low  that  a  poor  man  can  enjoy  a 
hot  bath  for  a  penny.  In  the  better  sort  coffee,  sherbet 
and  pipes  are  furnished  to  the  bathers.  Few  houses  of 
consequence  arc  unprovided  w  ith  a  commodious  bath. 

The  greater  number  of  the  kkant  (bazaars),  and  brictUn* 
(or  changes),  arc  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  kkant  and 
terait.  or  inns,  are  for  the  most  part  royal  or  charitable 
endowments,  each  capable  of  accommodating  from  100  to 
1000  person*.  They  consist  of  open  squares,  surrounded  by 
room*  in  several  stories,  and  possess  recotnmenda  lions  far 
outweighing  their  want  of  architectural  elegance.  Most  of 
them  are  Intended  for  travelling  merchants.  Excepting  a 
small  present  to  the  servant  at  departing,  strangers  are 
gratuitously  lodged  in  them,  and  during  their  resilience  in 
the  city  ore  masters  of  their  rooms,  of  which  they  keep 
thf  key  s.  •'  They  are  lor  all  men,  of  whatever  quality,  con- 
dition, country,  or  religion  soever,  and  the  construction  of 
them  has  contributed  to  attract  the  merchandise  of  the  far- 
thest boundaries  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey. 
During  lire*  or  insurrections,  their  Iron  gales  are  closed,  and 
they  unord  complete  security  to  the  person*  as  well  as  good* 
of  the  merchants."  (//sMssn.) 

The  covered  bazaars  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  row 
of  booths  In  a  fair,  than  a  street  of  shops.  Each  Is  appro 
priated  to  a  separate  article  of  merchandise.  The  shops 
arc  nil  open  In  front  and  under  cover  of  a  common  roof; 
the  sills  of  the  windows,  as  in  ancient  Pompeii,  forming  the 
counters.  (tUtimtt.J 

The  better  sort  of  coflee- bouses  are  open  on  one  side,  and 
have  a  fountain  playing  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  marble 
seals,  and  recesses  furnished  with  pillows,  mats,  and  stuff 
ed  carpets.  A  row  of  them,  near  the  Solyman  la,  is  fre- 
(|iiented  by  opium  eaters  ;  but  luc  re  lire  not  nearly  so  many 
of  these  Individuals  In  the  Turkish  capital  as  is  generally 
Imagined.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Constantinople  are 
crowned  by  cupolas.  In  consequence  of  which,  their  num- 
ber, at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  a*  great  as  that  of  the  private 
houses.  The  domes,  as  well  a*  the  minarets  of  all  the  ssv 
cred  structures,  are  terminated  by  a  crescent 

The  houses  of  opulent  Turks  are  built  like  the  ksUms 
ami  most  other  large  houses  In  the  EM  round  a  court,  which 
has  always  a  fountain  playing  In  lis  centre.  Occasionally 
these  residences  are  not  ill  conitntcted ;  but  the  common 
dwelling*  are  mere  comfortless  wooden  boxes,  with  on- 
glazed  windows,  and  without  fire  places.  (Xlsf/sv**.) 
House  rent  is  said  to  be  higher  in  Constantinople  than  in  any 
other  rlty  In  the  world  ;  ibis  is  ascribed  to  the  frequency  of 
Ares,  a  house  not  being  reckoned  worth  more  than  five  years' 
purchase,  if  so  much.  The  fact  is,  thai  these  fires  are  very 
often  Intentional ;  and  that  they  are  resorted  to  for  the  * 
purpose  that  public  meeting'  and  petitions  are  got  up  in  1 
land— to  make  the  solum  aware  of  the  public  discern 
and  of  the  necessity  of  appeasing  It:  A  striking  Instance 
of  this  sort  Is  given  by  Porter  ( Oft*  rr  ratios*  an  (A*  7Vr«s. 
p.  93),  and  sunilar  Instances  may  be  found  in  other  travel- 
lers. We  do  not  know  that  anything  could  better  evince 
the  atrocious  nature  of  the  despotism  under  which  Turkev 
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has  k>  long  groaned,  than  the  circumstance  of  It*  making 
Are-ralslng  a  tort  of  constitutional  resource ! 

The  Golden  Horn  (an.  Siuu*  Hytantinu*)  lias  usurped  the 
ancient  name  of  the  nratnonlory  nn  which  Byzantium  was 
built,  and  which  was  lint  called  Kr)>u<  Xpvatw.  Ckryso- 
ttrat,  or  Golden  Horn.  {Ctarke't  Tree.,  vtll.,  170.  1H3.) 
(I  It  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  secure  harbours  in  the  world, 
capable  of  containing  upwards  of  loon  sail  of  the  lino,  and 
of  a  depth  sufficient  to  ndmit  of  goods  belug  landed  on  the 
quays  from  the  largest  •hips,  in  many  places  without  the 
assistance  of  boats.  It  extendi  from  the  Seraglio  Point  in- 
land,  for  about  4)  m.  N.W.,  with  a  breadth  vary  ing  front 
a  furlong  to  half  a  mile.  At  ttsentmnre  it  has  a  light-house 
on  either  side,  and  la  defended  by  some  batteries  on  the 
Seraglio  point.  At  its  upper  end,  the  ancient  Lyeiu,  now 
ca'.ed  the  Sweet  Waters,  falls  Into  u.  and  it  Is  continually 
cleared  by  the  stream  of  that  river,  in  conjunction  with  a 
current  setting  Into  It  from  the  Bosphorus.  It  exhibits  a 
most  picturesque  and  animated  scene,  covered,  ns  ilalwnys 
Is,  with  merchant  vessels,  steamers,  ship*  of  war,  and  cai- 
smjt  of  all  descriptions.  Along  the  8.W.  side  of  this  liar 
bour.  the  Foiier,  or  (J reck  quarter,  extends  nearly  the  whole 
way  from  the  seraglio  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city.  Be- 
yond the  walls,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  suburb  of  Azonb  or 
Ejoop,  In  the  mosque  of  which  the  new  sultan  l*  always  in- 
stalled In  his  office.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
anciently  called  the  Mareidun  Mare,  is  now,  as  formerly, 
a  low,  marshy,  unwholesome  tract ;  but  about  ljj  in.  beyond, 
In  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  Achmet  III. 
had  some  grounds  laid  out  In  the  French  style,  with  the 
addition  of  gaudy  kiosques,  coffee  houses,  etc.,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  frequently  resort. 

On  the  N  B,  side  of  the  harbour  arc  the  suburb*  of  Galn- 
u.  Topkunah.  Peru,  and  Cassim  Pasha.  The  first  two 
stand  side  by  side  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the  seraglio,  and 
1  end  of  the  city.  Pera  is  on  a  hill  to  the  NT  behind  both  ; 
and  ("assiin  Pasha  to  the  N.W.  of  all,  opposite  the  Fanar. 
Galata  was  built  by  the  Genoese  In  the  13th  century,  and 
walled  In  the  15th.  It  Is  about  4  m.  In  circuit,  divided  into 
three  quarters,  and  Inhabited  chiefly  by  European  and  other 
merchants.  It  has  twelve  gates,  and  contains  a  citadel  or 
lower.  HO  ft.  high,  built  by  the  emperor  Anastasitts,  a  very 
line  Ash  market,  several  mosques,  a  handsome  fountain, 
and  a  great  number  of  shops.  Tournefort  remarks  that 
•'  one  tastes  in  Galata  a  snatch  of  liberty  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  In  the  Ottoman  empire.  Galata  Is,  as  It  were, 
Christendom  in  Turkey;  taverns  are  tolerated  and  the 
Turks  themselves  freely  re  son  thither  to  take  a  cheerful 
glass."  Topkanah  (arm  arsenal)  contains  an  arsenal,  artil- 
lery-barracks and  magazines,  and  a  cannon-foundry.  Pera 
Is  beauufully  situated,  but  Irregularly  built  and  111  paved. 
It  is  about  3  m.  In  length ;  Its  pop.  is  almost  wholly  Frank, 
and  It  contains  the  residences  of  must  of  the  Rumpcan  am- 
bassadors, besides  four  Catholic  and  one  Greek  church,  a 
monastery  of  dervishes,  nnd  a  Mohammedan  college.  In 
1831,  it  suffered  severely  from  a  lire  which  destroyed  10,000 
houses,  among  which  were  the  palaces  of  nearly  all  the  am- 
bassadors, and  property  estimated  to  be  worth  88.000,000. 
Cassini  Pasha  contains  the  great  naval  arsenal,  dock  yards, 
barracks,  quarters  for  staves  and  workmen,  the  palace  of 
the  enpitan -pasha,  Jtf.  There  are  no  suburbs  on  the  W. 
aide  of  Constantinople,  only  a  few  cemeteries  and  scattered 
cottages  beyond  the  walls.  The  Immediate  vicinity  towards 
Thruce  consists  generally  of  on  expanse  of  open  downs ;  the 
solitude  and  desolation  which  prevail  on  this  side  are  re- 
markable. On  the  Asiatic  continent,  about  a  mile  across 
the  Bosphorus  from  the  Seraglio  point  stands  the  town  of 
Scutari  (an.  Ckrytopotie) ;  and  about  3  m.  S.  of  it,  the  an- 
cient Chnlcedun. 

Manufactures  few :  the  principal  are  those  of  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  arms,  morocco  leather,  saddlery,  horse  trap- 
pings, shoes,  and  other  ankles  of  ordinnry  use  and  consump- 
tion, together  with  those  of  tobacco  bowls,  tubes,  and  mouth- 
pieces. The  latter  branc  hes  of  Industry  employ  many  hands, 
and  one  bazaar  Is  devoted  solely  to  throe  articles.  The  k'f  - 
kit  earth  Is  dug  In  several  parts  of  Asia,  rudely  fashioned 
Into  pipe-bowls  m  Constantinople,  nnd  exported  In  large 
quantifies  to  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the 
bowls  are  re  m  mufactured.  and  receive  the  name  of  awer- 
akminu.  The  best  tubes  are  formed  of  the  stems  or  the 
cherry  or  jessamine  tree,  both  of  which  are  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose.  The  rank  of  a 
person  In  this  city  being  determined  by  kit  pipe.  It  is  often 
adorned  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  the  price  of  a  teki- 
kouaut  may  vary  from  30  panu  to  30,000  piasters.  The  Ash 
•ries  of  Constantinople  arc  by  no  means  unimportant:  the 
sea  and  harbour  abound  with  shoals  of  tunny,  sword  Ash. 
kc,  and  the  "sweet  waters"  with  a  profusion  of  fresh -wa- 
ter Ash. 

The  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Imports,  chiefly  com. 
Iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  from  the  Black  sea ;  cotton 
stiffs  and  yarn,  tin,  tin  plates,  woollens,  silks,  cutlery, 


watches,  jewellery,  paper,  glass,  furniture,  iridig  >.  rnchl 
neal,  orpinient,  ate.,  Irom  England  and  other  parts  of  Ku 
rope;  corn  and  coffee  from  Alexandria;  a  good  deal  a* 
coffee  from  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies,  in  American  bottoms, 
which  traffic  has  latterly  much  increased;  sugar,  partly 
from  the  K.,  but  chiefly  from  the  W.  Indies ;  wax,  copper, 
drugs,  gums,  porcelain,  overland  from  China  (a  tradu  which 
existed  In  the  time  of  the  Komans) ;  and  slaves,  chiefly 
from  lienrgla,  Circassla,  and  Afnca.    Ex|>orts  coni|Mrutive 
)y  witting:  chiefly  silk,  carpets,  hides,  wool,  goals'  hair, 
potash,  wax,  galls,  bullion,  diamonds.  Ate.    The  trade, 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  city  of  such  size.  Is  for  the  most  purl  In  the  hind*  of 
English.  French.  Armenian,  and  Greek  merchant*,  in.. I 
Jew-brokers.   The  more  wealthy  Armenians  (■  nation  bom 
stituting  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pop.)  are  mono) 
changers,  bankers,  jewellers,  physicians,  apothecaries,  he.. 
the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  the  most  laborious  occu 
nations.   Aa  chintz-printers,  and  muslln-pninters,  the  Ar 
meninns  here  surpass  most  European  nmsnns.  The  Greeks 
are  much  less  numerous  than  before  the  Greek  revolution 

Constantinople  is  the  residenreof  a  Greek,  an  Armenian, 
nnd  a  ('athohc-Armenlnn  patriarch.  The  first  has  now  no 
authority  in  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of  Greece.  Ele 
mentary  schools  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street;  and  in 
every  quarter  there  nre  Turkish  free-schools  for  the  poor, 
the  expense*  of  which,  as  well  ns  the  board  nnd  lodging  of 
many  of  the  pupils,  nre  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
mosques.  It  is  asserted  that  altogether  there  are  upwards 
of  1000  schools  In  the  city.  (Sketeket  of  Turkey.)  Ssinie 
of  the  medremet,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  have 
between  400  and  500  students,  who  are  lodged  and  educated 
on  the  found  ttlon,  and  have  each  several  professor*,  the 
salaries  of  the  principal  among  which  are  equivalent  to 
about  X 100  a  year.  In  these  seminaries  all  the  members 
of  the  airman  nre  educated,  and  no  one  can  be  admitted  into 
the  hierarchy  or  the  Inw  without  having  first  graduated  in 
one  of  them.  The  Mohammedan  law  had  prohibited  the 
Turks  from  learning  European  tongues  ;  but  the  late  sultan 
established  a  school  for  the  Instruction  of  native  youths  In 
French,  outside  the  seraglio.  The  French  and  Austrlau 
embassies  have  schools  for  the  acquisition  of  Turkish  by 
their  members,  f  Elliott,  l„  Sflfi,  397.)  There  arc  thlrtceu 
public  libraries,  nine  or  ten  of  which  are  attached  to  thr 
royal  mosques,  and  contain  about  30U0  manuscripts  en  h. 
mostly  copies  of  the  kor.an  and  commentaries  on  it.  The 
private  library  in  the  seraglio  is  said  to  be  richer  than  any 
of  the  rest,  and  has  been  believed  to  contain  some  valuable 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.    (Dallaicay,  p.  33.) 

"Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European  on  his  u; 
rival,  nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence  that  per 
vndes  so  large  a  capital.  He  hears  no  noise  of  carts  or  car- 
riages rattling  through  the  streets;  for  there  are  nn  wheel- 
ed vehicles  In  the  city,  except  a  very  few  painted  cart*,  call 
cd  arabakt.  drawn  by  buffaloes.  In  which  women  occasion 
ally  take  the  air  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  go  only  at  n 
foot  pace.  The  contrast  Is  stilt  more  strongly  marked  ui 
night.  By  ten  o'clock  every  human  voice  is  hushed."  Con- 
stantinople is  not  a  healthy  place  of  residence  fur  strangers  j 
it  Is  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  and  Ihu 
strong  ttttian  or  N.  winds,  which  prevail  In  the  summer, 
and  do  Injury*  to  trade  bv  preventing  the  access  of  shtps 
from  the  .Vgcan  and  Mediterranean,  are  also  detrimental  to 
public  health  and  comfort.  Eaiahmmke*.  the  plague,  nnd 
devastating  fires,  often  consuming  3000  or  3000  houses,  causu 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  In  oilier  respects, 
loo.  It  Is  a  most  unpleasant  place  of  residence  to  a  Euri  an 
or  other  stranger.  In  many  coses  property  is  not  seers, 
justice  Is  notoriously  corrupt,  the  police  Is  bad,  the  place  1» 
infested  with  cats,  rats,  and,  as  most  travellers  say,  with 
herds  of  wild  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  which  act  as  scaven 
gen.  Sir  J.  Hobhonse  states,  that  "Constantinople  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  capital  in  Europe,  by  having 
no  names  to  its  streets,  no  lamps,  and  no  post  office." 

The  history  of  this  renowned  city  for  a  lengthened  period 
is  given  by  Gibbon.  It  was  originally  founded  by  Byzns, 
from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  fiyianttum,  anno  AM 
B.C. ;  and  having  been  destroyed  by  Scverus,  wns  rebuilt 
A.D.  33H,  by  Coiistantlne,  who  made  It  the  cap.  of  the  Bo 
man  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western  empire  by 
the  Imrbarians.  Constantinople  continued  to  be  the  cap.  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Its  wealth  nnd  magnificence  were  eel* 
bmtcd  during  the  middle  ages.  It  hns  sustained  numerous 
sieges,  but  has  only  been  twice  taken  ;  first  In  1304,  by  the 
Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till  1301 ;  and.  lastly,  by  the 
Turks,  under  Mohammed  II.,  May  311,  1453.  when  the  Inst 
remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed 
(Oylhut  ;  Wkrler  ;  Toumefort ;  Oibbou  ;  Dalla»ay,  trt-, 
passim;  CUrki't  Trae-vM.,  133-185;  Audrtotty.  Conttan 
tiuople,  k-e. ;  FMtott't  Trav.  i*  Amino,  k-c.  I.,  344-400 : 
V Of  iff  du  Mareekal  .Marino  si.  vol.  II.  J  Hobkoute't  Alba 
nio,  *c  Vol.  il. ;  Modern  Traveller  ,  Commercial  Diet.,  4-C.J 
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CONSUEGRA. 

COXSL'EGRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  nrnr.  I.a  .Mnnrha.  on 
Ihe  Amorgulilo,  J*  in  S.K.  Toledo.  HNK).    It  him  two 

churches,  three  convents,  a  palace,  and  a  variety  of  Rinnan 
Inscriptions  and  antiquities.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  are  the 
remains  of  its  undent  castle.  Streets  tolerably  regular,  but 
narrow  and  steep.  The  vicinity  produces  groin,  wine,  oil, 
barilla,  and  soda,  and  has  quarries  of  azure  coloured  mar- 
ble, jasper,  and  other  stones.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  stuff*, 
balse.  and  serge. 

CON'TtXX  OOK,  river,  X.  H-.  rise*  in  Ringe,  In  Cheshire 
co.,  and  flowing  N.  nnd  N.E.  It  euters  Merrtmac  river,  An 
the  X.  boundary  of  Concord.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  11  K»>  yards  wide.  It  li  a  rapid  stream,  and  di 
rides  into  two  ports  at  Its  mouth,  forming  Ihinston'*  Wlnnd. 
where  Mrs.  Dun* too,  In  1698,  bravely  killed  several  Indians, 
and  liberated  herself  from  captivity. 

CON  WAV,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Caer- 
narvon, hund.  Isaf.  on  the  actuary  of  the  Conway  river,  IS 
in  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  Menai  bridge.  Pop.  1245.  The 
town,  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  stands  on  a  steep  slope, 
and  la  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  fenced  with  twenty-four 
round  lowers.  The  lower  face  of  the  triangle  borders  on 
the  river;  and  at  Its  farthest  angle,  on  Uie  verge  of  a  slate 
rock.  Its  magnificent  castle 

"  Frown  o'er  old  Cmvit'i  Isswipg  flood." 

This  noble  structure  was  built  by  Edward  I.  In  1284.  "  A 
more  beautiful  fortress  never  arose,  lis  form  Is  obloug, 
placed  In  all  parts  on  tha  verge  of  the  precipitous  rock. 
One  side  Is  bounded  by  the  river ;  another  by  a  creek  full 
of  water  at  every  tide,  and  most  beautifully  shaded  bv  hang- 
ing woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  the  town.  Within 
ore  two  courts;  and  oa  the  outside  projects  eight  vast  tow- 
ers, each  with  a  slender  one  of  amazing  elegance  issuing 
from  Its  top.  within  which  had  been  a  winding  staircase. 
In  one  of  the  great  towers  is  a  fine  window,  in  form  of  an 
arched  recess,  or  bow,  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  great 
hall  suited  Ihe  magnificence  of  the  founder.  It  extended 
130  ft  In  length,  was  33  broad  and  of  a  flnc  bright.  The  roof 
was  supported  by  eight  noble  arches,  six  of  which  still  re- 
main, fhcre  were  two  entrances  Into  the  fortress,  one  from 
Ihe  river,  and  one  from  Ihe  town."  ( Peuno.nl' i  Tour  is 
Hales,  ill.,  123,  8vo  ed.)  The  town  la  poor  and  inconsider- 
able, without  trade  or  manufacture  of  any  sort.  Much  of 
Ihe  ground  within  Ihe  walls  Is  used  for  gardens.  The  bor. 
b  one  of  the  contributary  bors.  to  Caernarvon  In  returning 
a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The  limit*  of  the  bor.  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
port  dries  at  low  water.  M 

The  old  and  dangerous  ferry  over  the  river  has  been  su- 
perseded by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  completed  in 
1820.  The  length  of  the  bridge  between  the  centre  of  the 
supporting  towers  is  327  ft ;  and  it  Is  elevated  18  ft  above 
high  water  mark.  The  construction  of  this  and  the  Menal 
bridge,  and  the  excavations  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made  at  Peninnnmawr  and  other  place*,  have  made 
the  rood,  formerly  so  dangerous,  from  St.  Asnph  and  Con- 
way to  Bangor  and  Anglesea,  one  of  the  best  nnd  safest  in 
the  empire.  {Boundary  Report,  Guide  U  XtrtA  Haltt, 
fcc) 

Comway,  county.  Ark.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1025  sq.  m  Bounded  S.W.  by  Ar- 
kansas river.  Drained  by  Cad r on  and  Point  Remove  creek*. 
It  contained  in  1840.  7605  neat  cattle.  039  sheep.  14.644 
■wine ;  and  produced  1709  bushels  of  wheat  135,303  of  In 
.l.;i n  corn,  1430  of  oats,  10,570  of  potatoes,  2702  pounds  of 
cotton.  It  had  five  store*,  one  grist-mill,  ono  saw  mill,  one 
oil-mill,  one  academy.  22  student*.  Pop.:  whites.  2005; 
slaves,  192 ;  free  coloured,  5 ;  total,  2892.  Capital,  Lew b- 
burg. 

Coxwat.  p.  t,  Carroll  co.,  X.  II.,  68  m.  X.X.E.  Concord. 
552  W.  Watered  by  Soco  river  and  Its  bninrhc*.  Snro 
river  is  here  10  or  12  rods  wide  and  2  ft  deep,  b  a  rapid 
stream,  and  sometimes  rises  from  27  to  30  ft.  in  24  hours. 
Pcquawket  pond  In  the  8.  part  is  300  rod*  In  circumfe- 
rence, and  has  its  outlet  into  Saco  river.  It  contains  three 
churches,  one  CoogrngatlonaL,  one  Methodic  and  one  Fret- 
will  Baptist;  six  stores,  oue  fulling  mill,  two  grl«t-mills. 
four  sawmills,  eighteen  schools.  737  scholar*.    Pop.  1801. 

Conway,  p.  t,  Franklin  co.,  Mass..  102  m.  W.  by  X.  Bos 
ton,  397  W.  Incorporated  in  1767.  Bounded  X.E.  by  Deer- 
field  river,  by  a  branch  of  which  It  b  watered.  It  contains 
three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Friends;  six  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  three  cotton-fac- 
torte*  Willi  2 JIM  spindles,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw-mill*, 
two  distilleries,  seventeen  schools,  431  srholnr*.    Pop.  14011. 

COXWA  Y BOROUGH,  p.  v..  capital  of  Horry  dlst..  &  C 
190  m.  E.  by  8.  Columbia,  468  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  Waccamaw  river,  which  Is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
rtcn  in -boats.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  several  stores, 
and  about  100  Inhabitants. 

COOCH  BAIIAR,  or  VIII A R,  a  rajoh*hlp  of  llindostan. 
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prov.  Bengal,  between  lot  26°  and  27°  X.,  long.  89°  and  00* 
E. ;  having  N.  Boston,  and  on  all  other  sides  the  dlstr.  of 
Hungport'.,  with  which  It  b  Incorporated;  length  about  00 
m. ;  greatest  breadth  60  m.  Its  rajah  also  possesses  some 
tracts  beyond  the  Mogul  limits  of  Bengal,  not  subject  so 
tribute,  nnd  on  which  opium  Is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
8.  part  of  this  country  b  fine  and  fertile,  but  N.  of  the  cap. 
it  i*  low.  mnr»hy.  mid  lriier»p»TM-d  with  junitle,  and  coarse, 
rank  vegetation.  The  Couch  or  Rajttangsl  tribes  eat  various 
kinds  of  flesh,  ond  arc  considered  by  the  Bengalese  nnd 
other  Hindoos  as  very  low  and  impure.  Notwithstanding 
provisions  are  cheap  as  compared  with  other  districts,  and 
rents  low,  many  of  the  natives,  especially  in  the  N  .  ore  so 
Indigent  as  to  be  frequently  obliged  to  sell  their  children  for 
slaves.  Hoe-cultivation  b  common.  In  1582,  Abul  Fnxel 
relates  that  Ihe  chief  woo  a  powerful  sovereign,  having 
1  Assam  and  Cnmroop  under  his  government  and  able  to 
bring  Into  the  field  1000  horse  and  100,000  foot;  In  1661 
<  this  territory  was  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  and  devolved, 
1  with  the  rest  of  Bengal,  to  the  British  in  1765.  In  1814,  the 
tribute  paid  by  its  rajah  amounted  to  £6280  ;  but  great  dif- 
ficulty lias  always  been  experienced  in  collecung  iu  {Ham- 
ilton't  £.  /.  if  i:  .  vol.  I.) 

COOK,  county.  III.  Situated  in  the  X.E.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contains  864  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  lake  Mich- 
igan. Drained  by  Des  Plainea.  Chicago,  and  Du  Page  nv 
ers.  It  bos  a  fertile  soil  and  large  p. nines.  It  contained 
In  1840.  8441  neat  cattle.  990  sheep,  10,812  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 24,977  bushels  of  wheat.  49.231  of  Indian  corn,  3710 
of  buckwheat,  3494  of  barley,  100.129  of  oats.  122.176  of 
potatoes.    It  h'"i  i ■■•><  •   m.  ^cs  In  foreign  trade, 

102  retail  stores,  eleven  lumber  yards,  one  furnace,  two 
flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  distillery,  one  brewery 
three  printing  offices,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  one  periodical,  sixteen  schools,  493  scholars. 
Pop.  10.201.   Capitol.  Chicago. 

COOK8TOWX.  an  In  I.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  co. 
Tyrone,  on  the  Ballinderry  river,  9  m.  W.  from  Lough 
Xengh.  Pop.  in  1831,  2883  :  pop.  of  par.  la  1834,  8603;  of 
w  hom  2228  were  of  the  Estob.  church,  3419  Pro*, 
and  3046  Horn.  Colli.  It  consbta  of  one  long  street,  |_ 
ed  on  each  side,  with  a  transverse  street  crossing  It,  The 
|i:ir.  church  is  a  large  Gothic  structure ;  there  ore  three 
meeting  iiousea  for  Presbyterians,  two  for  Methodists,  and 
near  the  town  is  a  Rom.  C.vth.  chapel.  There  la  also  a 
ditpcnsnry  and  a  constabulary  stouon.  A  manor  court 
holds  pleas  to  the  amount  of  £5 :  petty  session*  ore  held 
on  alternate  Fridays.  Linens  are  manufactured  here,  and 
bleached  In  the  vicinity  Markets  for  grain  are  held  oti 
Tuesdays,  and  for  general  sale*  oa  Saturdays  ;  fair*  on  Ihe 
first  Saturday  of  every  month.  Post-office  rev.  in  1830, 
£442 ;  In  1830,  £407.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  Bank  was 
opened  here  in  1835.    (StaL  Survey.  Railway  Rem .) 

Cookstowk.  p.  v.,  Washington  t.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa-  16  m 
X.W.  Uuinutown.  197  m.  W.  by  S.  HarrisUirg.  219  W.  Sit 
uated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Monongahela  river,  at  the  junction 
of  Cook's  run.  It  contains  two  churches,  five  stores,  on* 
steam  boat-yard,  115  dwellings,  nnd  about  600  inhabitants. 

COOL  SPRING,  p.  |_  Mercer  co..  Pa.,  6  m.  N.E.  Mercer, 
175  m.  W.X.W.  Harrbburg.  284  VV.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Xcshnnnock  creek.  It  contains  three  stores,  three  grist 
mill*,  seven  saw  mills,  twelve  schools,  420  scholars.  Pop 
1934 

COOPER,  river.  S.C.enters  on  the  E.  side  of  Charleston, 
and  unites  with  Ashley  r.  to  form  Charleston  harbour.  A 
canal  22  m.  long,  extends  from  the  W.  branch  of  thb  liv- 
er to  Hon  tec  r.  at  Black-oak  island ;  and  by  improvements 
in  the  latter  r.  forms  a  navigable  communication,  on  which 
a  steam  boat  plies  to  Columbia.  This  canal  1*32  feet  wide 
at  top,  20  at  bottom.  4  feet  deep,  with  a  lockage  rise  and 
full  uf  103  feet,  with  13  locks,  each  80  by  10  feel;  comple- 
ted in  1702,  at  a  cost  of  f700,000.  Il  b  one  of  the  early  ca- 
nals of  the  country. 

Coorra,  county,  Mo.   Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  400  sq.  m.    Bounded  X.  by  Missouri 
river.   Drained  by  La  Mine  and  Little  Saline  r-  and  Man 
llou  creek.    It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  happily  apportioned 
Into  limber  and  prairie  land.   Salt  springs  and  coal  are 
found.    It  contained  in  1840.  15.088  neat  cattle.  UJMS 
sheep,  40,29*  sw  ine  ;  and  produced  43.371  bushels  of  wheal, 
1376  uf  rye.  587.059  of  Indian  corn.  163.773  of  oats,  22,68* 
of  potatoes,  142.562  pounds  of  tobacco,  5340  of  sugar.  It 
had  thirty  one  stores,  four  flouring  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one 
oil  mill,  five  tanneries,  eight  distilleries,  two  printing  offi 
cos.  two  weekly  newspaper*,  three  academic*,  14S  students, 
twenty  one  schools,  811  scholar*.    Pop  :  white*.  8312 
slaves,  2157;  free  coloured,  15;  total.  10,484.  Capita 
Bonneville. 

Coon*,  p.  (..  Washington  co.,  Me-  196  m.  E.N.E.  Au 
gustn,  782  VV.  Bounded  X.E.  by  a  small  lake,  and  it*  out 
let  which  flow*  into  Cobscuok  bay.  It  contains  one  grist 
mill,  one  saw-mill,  seven  schools,  277  scholars.   Pop.  657 
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COOPERSTOWN.  p.  v. 
N.Y  ,  69  m.  W.  Albany,  36  m.  87E,  of  l/llca,  366  W.~  It  Is 
pleasantly  situated  oq  a  plate,  at  the  8.  end  of  Otsego  luke, 
on  the  uuilct  which  forma  the  commencement  of  tfusque- 
hannuh  r..  400  miles  from  Its  entrance  Into  Chesapeake  bay. 
The  lake,  which  is  9  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  2  broad,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  water  prospect,  being  visible  for  Its  whole 
length.  It  Is  handsomely  laid  out  and  neatly  built,  chiefly 
of  brick  or  alone,  and  some  of  Its  dwellings  are  elegant.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  jail,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  an  academy,  five  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist  one  Baptist,  and  one  Universal- 
is! ;  twenty  stores,  two  book-stores,  one  flouring-mlll,  one 
saw  mill,  two  tanneries  three  priming  offices,  one  of  them 
extensively  employed  in  book-printing  and  stereotyping ;  two 
weekly  newspapers,  220  dwellings,  and  about  1300  inhabi- 
tants. Its  society  is  refined  and  cultivated.  The  outlet  of 
the  lake,  about  45  feet  broad,  aflhrds  good  water-power. 
Coo pe mown  was  laid  out  in  1788,  became  die  county  seat 
is  1791,  and  was  Incorporated  as  a  borough  In  1813. 

COORG  (J/aaVfe*).  an  ancient  rajahship  of  Hlndoatan. 
prov  Mysore,  formerly  independent,  but  now  under  the 
control  of  a  British  resident ;  for  the  most  part  between 
let  18°  and  y.i°  N ..  and  intersected  by  the  76th  parallel  of 
E.  long. ;  having  N.  and  K.  the  Mysore  territories,  and  on 
all  oilier  sides  those  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  length  N. 
to  8.  about  70  m..  breadth  very  Irregular :  area.  2340  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1836;  59.000.  To  the  W.  It  is  bounded  by  the  W. 
Ghauts,  parallel  to  which  there  is  a  succession  of  lofty,  nar- 
row ridges,  inclosing  valleys  of  various  extent.  The  chief 
elevations  are  Tadianda mole,  5781  ft.,  and  Soobratnany,  5082 
ft  above  the  sea :  the  principal  valley  is  that  between 
Markara  and  Naknaad.  18  m.  long  by  15  m.  broad,  with 
an  extremely  uneven  surface,  in  the  lowest  part  of  which 
runs  the  Cavery.  The  geology  of  Coorg  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  Neetghcrries  ;  the  principal  rocks  being  sienite, 
granite,  and  greenstone,  and  the  subordinate  ranges  uniform- 
ly capped  with  the  detritus  of  these,  cemented  by  argilla- 
ceous earth,  and  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron :  porcelain  clay 
frequently  occurs.  The  whole  country,  with  few  excep- 
tions. Is  covered  with  forests,  but  not  overloaded  with  jun- 
gle, excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mysore  dominion,  where 
elephants,  game,  and  other  wild  animals  are  found.  San- 
dal and  other  valuable  woods  abound.  Both  the  botany 
■nd  zoology  of  this  region  offer  a  rich  field  to  observers, 
but  have  hitherto  been  but  little  studied.  From  the  great- 
er elevation,  the  temperature  is  much  In-low  that  of  cither 
Malah.tr  or  Mysore,  and  remarkable  for  its  equality.  The 
climate  is.  In  general,  highly  suitable  to  European  constitu- 
tions ■  though  the  monsoon  rains  from  June  to  Sept..  often 
fall  with  great  violence.  The  Coorgas  are  a  Nair  Iribe  of 
martial  habits;  they  have  few  towns,  or  even  villages  of 
any  size,  preferring  to  live  in  jungles  and  wilds.  They  eul- 
ti\  ate  rice  in  the  valleys,  which  are  verv  productive,  though 
the  quantity  of  land  under  culture  be  very  trifling.  The 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  cattle  ore  abundant.  Manufac- 
tures limited  to  the  blankets  worn  by  the  pop.  Cotton 
cloths  arc  imported.  Contrary  to  the  custom  In  Malabar 
on  the  othrr  nide  of  the  Ghauts,  hereditary  rights  and  pos- 
sesions in  Coorg  descend  In  the  male  1  inc.  and  some  fami- 
ly disputes  arose.  In  ltO?,  In  consequence  of  Beer  Rojendra 
:wht>  had  expelled  the  troop!)  of  Tippoo  from  Coorg)  hav- 
ing left,  at  his  death,  the  government  of  his  dom.  to  his 
daughter,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother,  who  was  ulti- 
mately e»tabli&litd  in  possession  by  the  British  government. 
(Madr«*  Journal.  No.  13,  p.  338-343 ;  HamitUm's  E.  I. 
Oat..  I-  451,  3d  cd.) 

COOS,  county,  N.  II.  Situated  In  the  N.  pert  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1000  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  If  nil  stream, 
the  N.W.  source  of  Connecticut  r..  and  by  this  r.  after  the 
junction.  Drained  by  Mohawk.  Upper  AtnmonooHiic.  and 
Israel's  r.,  flow  ing  YY.  into  Connecticut  r. ;  and  in  the  E. 
pert  by  Androscoggin  r.  and  its  branches.  Connecticut  lake, 
through  which  flow*  the  main  branch  of  Connecticut  r., 
lies  in  Its  V  port.  The  surface  Is  mountainous,  and  the 
loftv  White  mountains  He  In  its  S.  port.  It  contained  in 
IH0.  1 1.334  nent  rattle,  21,093  sheep,  3997  swine ;  and  pro- 
dared  28,951  bushels  of  whent,  4393  of  rye.  1 1.325  of  In- 
dian corn.  34,091  of  buckwheat.  6233  of  barley.  82,597  of 
oats,  432521  of  potatoes,  194.387  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
twenty-three  stores,  five  fulling-mills,  twenty-three  grist- 
mills, fiftv  four  nil'  mills,  five  tanneries,  one  printing  office, 
one  weekly  ncxvspnper.  one  nrademy,  128  students.  105 
schools.  3104  scholars.    Pop.  9849.   Capital,  Lancaster. 

COOSA,  river,  Ala.,  rises  in  Ga..  passes  through  the  N.E. 
sort  of  the  state,  and  unites  with  Tallapoosa  r.,  8  m.  below 
Weiumpka,  to  form  Alabama  r.  Its  whole  course  is  340  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  8  m.  above  the  junction  to  Weiumpka. 

Coosa,  county,  Ala.  Situated  centrally  in  the  E.  part  of 
Ihe  state,  and  contains  870  sq.  m.    Bounded  H.W.  by  Coosa 


r.,  by  branches  of  which  It  is  drained.  The  surface  hi  un- 
even.  with  extensive  pine  forests.  It  contained  in  1840,  • 
14.173  neat  cattle,  1435  sheep,  20,271  swine ;  and  produced 
10,050  bushels  of  wheat,  211.641  of  Indian  corn.  5656  of 
oats,  15,398  of  potatoes,  10,780  pounds  of  rice,  1138  of  to- 
bacco, 172505  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty -eight  stores,  eight 
grist-mills,  alz  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one  printing  office, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  two  academies,  60  students,  five 
schools.  110  scholars.  Pop.  :  whites,  4858;  staves,  2135; 
free  coloured,  13 :  total.  6995.   Capital,  Rock  ford. 

(XKJSAWIIATCHIK,  rivw,  8.  C.,  rises  In  Barnwell  dlst.. 
and,  flowing  S.S.E.,  It  becomes,  in  its  lower  part.  Broad  r , 
a  large  estuary  which  enters  the  Atlantic  ^through  Port 


Royal  entra 
the  E,  and  I 


aiiital  of  Beaufort  dlst,  8.  C 

W.8.W 
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COOSAWUATCIIIB.  p.  V, 

134  in.  8.  Columbia,  75 
Situated  on  the  S.W.sideofl 
a  court-! 
habitants. 

COOT KH ILL,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  co. 
Cavan,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  26  m.  W.  by  N. 
Dundalk.  Pop.  in  1831,  9158 ;  la  1831,  3178 :  pop.  of  par. 
in  1834,  12091  ;  of  whom  1493  are  of  the  Estnb.  church, 
1074  Prot.  Diss.,  and  9524  Rons.  Cath.  The  town  consists 
of  four  broad  streets,  neatly  laid  out  and  well  kept.  It  baa 
a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  two  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship  for  Moravians,  Quakers, 
;  a  market  house,  a  court-house,  and  a 
General  sessions  are  held  here  at  Easter  and  in 
October:  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday.  There  is  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain  and  coarse  linens.  The  corn  mar- 
kets are  held  on  Saturdays,  the  general  markets  on  Fridays, 
and  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  In  every  month.  Post-utfice 
rev.  In  1830,  X'395 ;  te  1836,  £433.  Branches  of  the  Pro- 
vincial and  Ulster  banks  were  opened  here  In  1836  and 
1837.   (Stat.  Sarenr ;  Hadtcay  Rtf.) 

COPAKE,  p.  t..  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y..  40  m.  S.  by  H  Al- 
bany,  343  W.  Taken  from  Taghkannie  in  1824.  Drained 
by  Ancram  cr.  It  Is  a  part  of  Livingston  manor.  In  the 
VV.  part  Copake  lake  contains  600  acres,  with  an  Island  of 
90  acres,  connected  by  a  causeway  to  the  main  land.  It 


way  to 

contains  two  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory, 
one  tannery,  eight  schools,  397  scholars.   Pop.  1505. 

COPELEY,  p.  u  Summit  co.,  O  .  134  m.  N.B.  Columbus, 
6  m.  N.W.  Akron,  337  W.  Watered  by  Wolf  cr.,  a  branch 
of  Muskingum  r.  It  contains  three  flouring-mills,  five  saw- 
mills, nine  schools,  364  scholars.   Pop.  1430. 

COPENHAGEN  (KiabtnMar*.  merchants'  haveni.  the 
cap.  of  Denmark,  a  well-built  city,  principally  on  Die  R. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  but  partly  also  on  the  con- 
tiguous small  udand  of  Amak.  the  channel  between  them 
forming  the  port.  Lat.  55°  41'  4"  N.,  long.  12°  35'  46"  E. 
Pop.  0834)  119,292.  It  Is  well  fortified.  The  ramparts, 
which  extend  for  about  5  m.,  are  flanked  with  bastions,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  It  is  also  de- 
fended by  a  very  strong  citadel,  and  by  the  Three  Crvwas 
battery,  constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  on  a  bank 
of  sand,  about  1500  fnthoms  from  shore.  The  city  Li  usual- 
ly divided  into  the  old  town,  the  new  town, and  ChrisUans- 
havn.  The  flr*t  is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and  hav- 
ing at  different  periods  suffered  much  from  fire,  most  part 
of  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  Improved  plan,  though  some 
of  the  streets  are  still  narrow,  crooked,  and  Inconvenient. 
In  the  new  town  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  though 
generally  ill  paved,  the  squares  regular  and  spacious,  and 
the  private  houses  and  public  buildings  the  finest  In  the 
dry.  The  part  called  Christianshavn,  from  its  being  built 
by  Christian  IV..  stands  on  the  Island  of  Amak.  It  Is  In- 
tersected by  various  canals,  and  communicates  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  by  bridges.  Public  buildings  nu- 
merous, nnd  many  of  them  superb.  Among  others  may  be 
specified  the  castle  of  Christiansborg,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1795,  and  since  rebuilt  It  has  a  picture-gallery,  comprising 
a  complete  collection  of  Danish  pictures,  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  the  Dutch  school,  etc. ;  a  chapel  ornamented  by 
bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen ;  and  the  royal 
library',  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of 
manuscripts,  above  450,000  volumes.  The  part  of  the  new 
town  called  Amnlienborg  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Frederick 
Y.  between  1745  nnd  1765.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  octa- 
gon, divided  by  four  broad  rectangular  streets,  in  which  la 
the  palace  of  the  king,  the  crown  prince,  tut.  In  the  centre 
is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  V,  erected  by 
the  East  India  Company.  There  are  also  the  royal  pals 
ces  of  Roecnburg  and  Charlottenborg,  appropriated  to  pub 
lie  purposes  ;  the  university,  the  town-bouse,  the  theatre, 
the  exchange,  and  the  barracks.  The  cathedral  church  of 
Notre  Dsme,  nearly  destroyed  during  the  bombardment  in 
1807,  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  is  enriched  by  statues  of  Christ 
the  apostles  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  tower  of  the 
of  the  Trinity,  115  ft  In  height,  is  used  as  an  ob 
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scrvatory :  it  also  com  a  Id*  the  library  of  the  university,  and 
the  great  globe  of  Tyeho  Rrohe.  The  church  of  Oar  Sa- 
viour ks  reckoned  the  finest  In  (he  town :  its  ■|ikre,  nearly 
300  It.  In  height,  l«  a  masterpiece  oC  art.  The  educational.  | 
literary,  and  scientific  establishments  of  Copenhagen  rank 
wltli  the  iir-i  of  their  class,  and  reflect  Infinite  credit  on  the 
govern  men  l  and  the  people.  Be*ide*  the  unlverelty,  to 
which  we  havo  elsewhere  alluded,  there  is  a  polytechnic 
school,  a  metropolitan  school,  a  royal  acbooi  of  marine,  a 
royal  tchool  for  the  higher  military  sciences,  a  normal 
i-inMil.lt:.  There  is  also  a  roynl  society  wmilur  to  that 
of  Irfmdon.  a  Scandinavian  society,  and  a  society  of  north- 
ern antiquities.  The  academy  of  arta  is  and  has  long  been 
in  a  nourishing  condition,  liesides  the  royal  library  In  the 
palace  of  (  lirlstioniborg.  the  university  library  has  above 
1(10,000  volume*,  and  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts. 
The  (Uattm  library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  the  gen- 
eral of  that  name,  la  mainly  devoted  ui  science  and  natural 
history ;  and.  exclusive  of  these,  there  are  several  other  ' 
minor  but  still  valuable  collections. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  The  , 
most  splendid  la  that  of  Frederick  V.  The  lyinc-ln  hospi- 
tal baa  attached  to  It  a  school  of  midwifery  and  a  fonnd 
ting  hospital.  The  royal  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  ad- 
mits patients  from  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  they  mny 
'nine.  Soup,  made  of  horse-flesh,  Is  said  to  be  supplied  as 
an  article  of  diet  to  pranacrs  to  the  house  of  correction. 
Brrmmrr,  I.,  143.) 

If  distillation  be  excepted,  the  manufactures  of  Copenha- 
gen are  neither  very  extensive  nor  important.  There  ere 
about  346  distilleries,  mostly,  of  course,  on  a  mall  scale, 
and  about  fifty  breweries,  with  sugar  refineries,  lobaeco- 
roanufaetorica,  soap  works,  Ice,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
linens,  silks,  gloves,  hats.  Itc,.  are  aim  produced,  but  In  lim- 
ited quantities :  there  are  several  tanneries. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  said  to  have  declined,  but  If  Is 
still  pretty  considerable.  There  is  annually  Imported  about 
11,000,000  lbs.  sugar,  the  half  of  which  ■  supplied  by  St. 
Croix:  3,000,000  lbs.  coffee,  with  other  colonial  products. 
Anchors,  pilch,  and  tar  are  brought  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way ;  flax  and  hemp,  masts,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage  from 
Russia ;  tobacco  and  nrc  from  the  I'nited  Stales;  wines 
and  brandy  from  France ;  coal,  earthen -ware,  and  salt,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  direct  import  from  England  ;  train- 
oil,  herrings,  Itc  from  the  fisheries.  In  1837  there  entered 
the  port  1493  ships  (excluding  steamers),  of  which  164 
were  Swedish.  403  Prussian,  154  Norwegian,  and  95,  of  the 
burden  of  17,762  Ions,  British. 

The  harbour  la  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  chan- 
nel or  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  Zealand  and  the 
ippostte  island  of  Amok.  The  entrance  to  It  la  narrow; 
but  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  largest  men- 
•f-war.  There  are  dry  dock*  and  every  facility  for  the 
suilding  and  repairing  of  ships.  Copenhagen  Is  the  station 
of  the  Danish  navy.  The  hank  of  Copenhagen,  founded 
In  1730,  was  remodelled  In  I81H  ;  It  Is  now  a  private  Insti- 
tution. There  is  nUo  an  insurance  company.  The  charge 
»f  the  public  health  is  Intrusted  to  a  commission.  The 
police  is  under  a  special  establishment :  and  besides  the 
garrison  the  citizens  are  formed  Into  a  national  guard. 

Copenhagen  is  not  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  found- 
ed In  1168.  It  has  at  different  periods  suffered  severely 
from  Ares,  particularly  In  1728,  17V4,  and  1705 :  but  how 
disastrous  soever  at  the  time,  these  visitations  were  in  the 
end  advantageous,  the  narrow  streets  and  wooden  houses 
of  which  the  town  formerly  consisted  having  been  replaced 
by  broad  streets  and  handsome  stone  buildings.  Besides  the 
loss  of  her  fleet,  Copenhagen  suffered  severely  from  the 
bombardment  by  the  English  In  1807,  and  by  an  inundation 
in  1834.  But  she  has  fortunately  recovered  from  both  these 
disasters,  and  by  her  literary  and  other  establishments  has 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  civilization  In  the  north  of 
Europe. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  Frederic  as  berg,  a  magnificent  castle,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  king,  stands  on  a  rbing  ground  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  city.  Its  gardens  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  are  a  favourite  resort-  Frcdcrieksbrirg,  another 
royal  residence,  Is  situated  about  21  m.  N.  Copenhagen.  It 
la  a  vast,  but  Incongruous  pile,  portly  brick,  and  partly  stone, 
and  partly  of  Greek  sod  partly  of  Gothic  architecture.  It 
ha*  some  fine  pictures  and  n  series  of  portraits  (partly  ima- 
ginary) of  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark. 

CorKNHxotx.  p.  v..  Denmark  U  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y  .  149  m. 
N.YV.  Albany,  423  YV.  Situated  on  Deer  river,  a  branch 
of  Black  r.  Half  a  mile  below  the  v„  Deer  r.  has  a  per- 
pendicular fall  of  175  feet,  below  which  the  liuiexioric 
rocks  form  perpendicular  banks  of  200  feet  high.  The  r. 
has  other  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  from  10  lo  00  feet.  The 
v.  contains  on  academy,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Univer- 
salis! church ;  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill  thir- 
ty-five dwellings,  and  nbout  235  InhnhlMnt*. 

an 
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COPIAH,  county.  Miss.  Situated  towards  the  S.W.  pan 
of  the  stale,  and  contains  900  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Pearl 
river  Watered  by  Bayou  Pierre  and  head  branches  of 
Homoc hello  river.  It  contained  ui  1840,  12,127  neat  cattle, 
3264  sheep,  99.755  swine  ;  and  produced  331,650  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  12.3)11  of  oats,  48.860  of  potatoes.  58,885  pounds 
of  rice,  3,335,520  of  cotton.  It  had  ten  stores,  thirteen  grist - 
nulls,  twelve  saw-mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  twelve  schools,  251  scholars.  Pop. :  whites, 
5161  ;  slaves,  3786;  free-coloured.  7:  total,  8044.  Capital, 
Gallatin. 

COPIAPO.  the  most  N.  town  of  Chill,  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  now  incorporated  with  that  of 
('oqnimuo.  It  standi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivnlet  of 
Coptapo,  30  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  178  m.  N.N.E.  Co- 
qulmbo. lal  27°  10'  8.,  toag.  71°  5'  15"  W.  Pop.  (1830) 
about  4000.  (Mff*n.)  Most  of  (be  houses  are  bull!  of 
sun-dried  bricks  whitewashed ;  and,  the  better  to  resist 
earthquakes,  used  to  be  constructed  with  great  solidity  ;  but 
In  1819  It  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great  earth- 
quake that  caused  such  devastation  throughout  a  great  part 
of  Chili.  In  1892  It  suffered  severely  from  another  earth- 
quake, which  phenomena  are  so  common  In  this  prov.,  that, 
during  Dr.  Meyeu's  stay  in  It,  six  or  seven  shocks  commonly 
occurred  in  the  twenty-four  hours!  though  the  greater 
number  were,  of  course,  very  slight.  The  harbour  of  Co- 
lli a  po  on  the  Pacific  Is  good  ;  andat  a  small  village  on  the 
shore  most  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  of  Uic  prov  is  smelt- 
ed, and  the  metal  exported.  [Mien's  Travel*.  Sr<~,  L  402- 
404  ;  Meyrn'e  Reise  urn  die  F.rde  ;  Oeeg.  Journal,  vl.,  308, 
UalVa  S.  .Imeriea.  II..  85-97.) 

COQI'IMBO  (or  LA  SERENA),  a  sea-part  town  at 
Chill,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  republic,  cop.  of  the  prov.  of  same 
nnme.  on  the  Chunprt,  near  Its  mouth.  270  m.  N.N.W.  Son 
Uago,  lat.  29°  53*  43"  S.,  long.  71°  l*  40"  W.  Pop.  (per- 
hnps)  10.000.  (.1mer.  .Ilnanac,  1839.)  Town  clean,  and 
tolerably  well  laid  out ;  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  houses  mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  only  one 
story  In  height,  but  Interspersed  with  numerous  gardens  of 
fruit-trees,  evergreens,  Itc.  It  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  public  school,  and  a  hospital.  It  is  the  seal 
of  the  inteudent  of  the  prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
families,  and  In  some  sort  the  cap.  of  N.  Chill,  as  well  as 
the  chief  mercantile  port.  In  1834,  83.979  marcs  of  silver, 
and  nearly  42.8110  quintals  of  copper  and  copper  ore  were 
exported  from  It :  It  also  exports  chinchilla  skins,  Itc.  The 
harbour  or  bav  of  Coqulmbo  Is  large,  well  sheltered,  and 
secure  at  all  seasons.  There  is  sufAricnt  depth  of  watet 
for  ships  of  large  burden.  9  fathoms  being  found  300  yards 
oft*  shore,  and  nearly  3  fathoms  close  In  shore.  Coqulmbo 
was  founded  by  Valdlvia  In  1544.  About  25  m.  up  the  val- 
ley of  Coqulmbo  arc  some  singular  parallel  roads,  of  w  hich 
Captain  Hall  has  given  an  account.  (HalCi  3.  Jimerie*, 
li,  6  :  Mirrt'i  American  F.ncfc.) 

CORDOVA  (an.  Carduba  and  Catania  Patricia),  a  fa- 
mous elty  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  and  kingdom  of  the  soma 
nnme,  In  Andalusia,  on  the  Cuadalqultir,  73  m.  N.E.  Se- 
ville, and  185  m.  S.S.W.  Madrid ;  lal.  37°  52'  13"  N..  long. 
4°  45'  53"  XV.  Pop.  (1896)  46,750  [Minana),  not  a  tenth 
part  of  w  hat  it  Is  said  to  have  amounted  lo  ht  its  most  flour- 
l«hing  period  In  the  11th  century.  If  occupies  a  large,  ob- 
long space  of  sloping  ground,  enclosed  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers  originally  erected  by  the  Roman*,  and  after- 
u  ir. I  rejmin-d,  «lr< ngihened,  and  extended  by  the  Moon. 
But  a  great  part  of  this  space  is  now  covered  with  gardens 
and  ruined  buildings,  mid  but  little  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Streets  narrow,  cnxikcd,  and  dirty  ;  and  few  ei- 
ther of  the  public  or  private  buildings  are  conspicuous  for 
their  architecture ;  the  latter  seldom  exceed  two  stories  in 
height.  The  great  square,  Plata  Beat,  or  de  la  Camtilunen, 
is,  however,  large  ami  regular ;  the  houses  surmmnding  it 
are  lofty,  nnd  furnished  w  Ith  porticoes  and  balconies.  There 
t*  a  suburb  of  some  extent  on  the  S.  baak  of  the  river,  with 
which  the  city  communicates  by  means  of  a  stone  biWtgt 
of  16  Irregular  arches.  860  ft  In  length,  and  23  ft.  In  width, 
constructed  by  the  Moors  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  the  approach  to  which  Is  guarded  by  an  aid 
Saracenic  castle,  still  maintained  In  a  state  of  defence 
The  city  contains  a  cathedral.  13  parish  churches,  about  4* 
convents.  7  hi»«[.il:\ls,  a  foundling  and  another  a»»  lum.  city 
hall,  bishop's  palace,  3  colleges,  besides  other  schools.  Itc 
By  far  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  la  the  cathedral 
or  aseiesita,  formerly  a  mosque,  built  by  the  Moors,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  8th  century  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic 
church,  which  is  itself  believed  to  have  replaced  n  Rumor, 
temple.  Both  of  those  edifice*  have  apparently  furniahei 
many  pillars  and  other  materials  for  tin-  promt  building 
The  mczquita  externally  fat  unprep.ssvea.iug,  and  utile  col- 
i  Dialed  to  attract  notice  ;  but  the  singularity  of  Its  Interim 
strikes  e\crv  one  with  astonishment.  It  Is  a  gloomy  laby- 
riath  of  pillars.  356  ft  in  length  N.  to  S.,  by  394  ft.  broad 
E  to  W   -ird  lighted  only  by  the  few  d»or*  that  remain 
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open,  nnd  mmr  tmail  cupolas  In  different  parts  of  the  mof, 
which  latter  I*  flat,  and  only  35  ft.  above  the  pavement ; 
being  supported  In  moat  places  by  a  kind  of  double  arcade 
of  boise-shoc  arc  be*-   The  columns  sup|»*ting  these  nrch- 
m,  and  which  amount  to  several  hundreds,  are  of  jasper, 
marble,  porphyry,  gruntlc.  <  •  '  anttfur,  nnd  vnnnrui  other 
mniertnls,  and  differ  aa  much  In  their  architectural  as  In 
their  geulug  ical  character.   They  are  all.  however,  of  the 
same  height;  "for  the  .Arabs,  having  taken  them  from  no- 
man  buildings,  served  them  in  the  same  manner  that  Pro- 
crustes did  his  guests:  In  the  short  ones  they  clapped  on 
monstrous  capitals  and  thick  botes  ;  those  that  were  too 
long  lor  then  purpose  had  their  ba»<  chopped  off  and  a  di- 
minutive shallow  bonnet  placed  on  their  head."  (Ststsj- 
»sras,  n  .  -.». ;    The  number  of  aisles  or  unves  Is,  length- 
wise, IV,  nnd  transversely,  from  33  to  35.    A  considerable 
•pace  at  the  8.  end  was  parted  off  lor  the  uw  ol  the  /near, 
and  now  serves  for  the  chapter  house,  sacrist) ,  nnd  treasu- 
ry of  the  cathedral.    In  the  front  of  Oils  space  is  what  la 
called  the  uuuarram,  an  octagon  Moorish  sanctuary,  15  It. 
In  diameter,  richly  ornamented  without  nnd  within,  and 
domed  over  by  a  staffs  btork  »/  srai'ls  marbU,  carved  into 
the  form  of  a  seal  lop-shell.    Adjoining  this,  in  1X15,  nnoth 
er  small  apartment  was  brought  to  liuht.  preserving.  In  a  re- 
markable degree.  Its  pristine  decorations.   The  gorgeous 
neat  of  this  little  chamber  will  perhaps  give  an  Idea  of  thoi 
of  the  I. uilding  generally  in  the  time  of  lire  Moors  ;  for  the 
splendour  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  mnm sits  has  enlirc- 
I)  disappeared  ;  the  gilding  »nd  ornaments  ol  I  ho  mof  t » » -  - 
arabesques  and  Inscriptions  on  the  walls,  and  the  mosaics 
of  the  pavement,  have  nearly  all  vanishes) ;  nnd  of  the  34 
gale*,  hsnurrly  plated  with  brass,  and  curiously  embossed, 
only  5  remain  open.   The  sacristy  contains  some  tolerable 
paintings,  and  the  church  la  very  rich  in  jewels,  pinte,  nnd 
silks.   The  suifssta  stands  within  a  court  planted  with 
orange-treea,  palms,  and  cypresses,  and  surrounded  with  a 
elointi-t  on  tin-  N.sid*  of  which  a  squaM  I-  ! t r  v  1 1 is ->  feossj 
MM. 

The  bishop's  palace  is  a  large  and  rather  lmnd«ome  build- 
ing, containing  a  suite  of  statu  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  the  bishops  of  Cor- 
dova. Previously  to  the  late  civil  war,  •JOU)  poor  persons 
were  daily  supplied  with  food  from  the  bishop's  kitchen, 
Which  mistaken  bounty  accounts  sufficiently,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Tow  nsvod,  for  the  swarms  of  beggar*  with  which  the 
smn  Is  Infested.    (II.,  The  famous  palace,  or  the 

Moorish  sovereigns  Is  now  unocru|iied  ;  It  had  been  con- 
certed Into  a  royal  stud-house,  where  the  best  horses  In 
1|,.nn  win'  reared:  the  stable,  nro  now  ini|>t>.  (Vof/.) 
The  manofnetures  have  participated  In  the  general  decay 
jf  the  place;  there  are  at  present  only  some  trifling  fabrics 
jf  ribands.  Iocs,  hats,  bai/t,  and  leather  alter  the  Moorish 
fashion :  the  latter  article  was  formerly  very  extensively 
manufactured  ;  and  was  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
if  rgrtiuran.  and  from  it  the  term  enrdwulner  has  been  de- 
rived. In  1KB,  a  liandtome  quay  was  in  t»»e  course  of  be- 
ing erected  above  the  bridge,  but  as  there  Is  now  but  tittle 
trade,  and  the  river  is  for  nine  months  in  the  year  naviga- 
ble only  for  boats,  the  quay  would  seem,  like  many  other 
public  works  in  Spain  to  be  more  for  show  than  for  use. 

Cordova  Is  said  by  Htm  bo  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans  under  Marcellus ;  but  as  there  were  several  distin- 
guished |iersons  of  that  name,  this  leaves  the  epoch  of  its 
inundation  uncertain.  No  mention  Is  made  of  It  before  the 
i  of  Cnrmar  and  Pompey,  but  it  soon  after  attained  to  great 
Son  aa  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  seat  of  learning. 
( CkUarii,  .V»L  OrsW  Autiami,  I., «■ )  In  57*  it  was  taken  by 
the  (Joins,  nnd  In  «W  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  It  became 
the  splendid  cap.  of  the  ~  Caliphate  of  the  West,"  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  Id),  however,  It 
urns  token  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  seal 
of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  recovered 
Its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova  has  given  birth  to  some  il- 
lustrious men.  among  whom  may  be  specified  the  two  Hen- 
•ens,  Lucan  the  poet,  and  the  famous  Arabic  physicians, 
Avieeana  and  Avenues.  (JbTiasao;  Tvumsrad"',  A's-in- 
hrrne't,  .vc,  TVsvefs  ;  Srsff's  Kxturtimmt  in  Hontta,  sVe.) 

Coaoovs,  an  knl.  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera  Cruz,  at 
the  K.  fiHtl  nf  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  and  mi  one  of  the 
roads  between  Vera  Cruz  and  La  Pnebla,  50  id.  H.W.  the 
former,  and  73  m.  K.S.E.  the  latter  city.  Pop„  before  the 
revolution,  about  5000.  Htreets  wide,  regular,  and  well  pa- 
ved ;  nouses  Mr  it  mostly  of  stnne.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  there  Is  a  large  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  Gothic  arcades  ;  ihe  fourth  Is  occupied  by  the 
principal  church,  an  elegnnl  structure,  richly  decorated 
within.  Cordova  contains  two  convents,  each  with  a  hos- 
pital attached ;  many  of  Its  edifices  have  domes,  towers,  or 
atet  pies.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  leather  are  made 
here ;  and  there  are  besides  numerous  distilleries,  sugar- 
mill*,  and  bee-hive  farms  ;  but  the  principal  employment  of 
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the  Inhnh.  In  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  coffee  ;  and  Mum 
bold!  states  that  Ihe  whole  of  these  products  raised  In  Mex- 
ico conies  from  Cordova  and  Orizaba.  The  climate  It 
moist  and  sultry'.  The  vicinity  la  extremely  fertile,  and 
abounds  In  fruits,  timber,  game,  and  fish.  HumMdt,  K»- 
lai  sue  /a  .Yaw*.  Erp.  ;  H  «nf»  Mttte.) 

CORKA  (called  by  the  natives  <  Wu  srrn.  by  the  Chi 
nese  h'raou  tt,  and  by  the  Manchoo  Tartars  Sot  ka),  a 
mnrit.  country  of  N.K.  Asia,  tributary  to  China,  consisting 
of  n  laige  oli lone  shaped  peninsula,  with  an  adjoining  por 
lion  <>f  the  continent,  nud  a  vast  number  of  Islands,  which 
are  especially  numerous  on  the  W.  coast.   The  w  hole  of 
the  dominions  lie  between  Int.  33^  and  43°  N„  an  I  long. 
VSfi  5tf  nnd  I3U"  30*  K. ;  having  K.  the  sea  of  Japjn  ;  B 
the  straits  of  Coren ;  W.  the  V'ellow  sen.  nnd  gulf  of  Leao- 
tong  :  N.W.  theprov.  Lea»-tong;  and  S.  Manchoo Tsrxnry 
From  the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain  chain,  nnd  the 
Thu-menKtang  river,  and  from  Leao-tong  mostly  by  a 
wooden  wall  or  |nlmi«l<\    Length.  N.W.  to  H.I'..,  550  m. ; 
average  brenilth  of  the  peninsula,  about  130  m.  Total  area, 
Inclusive  of  islands,  probably  about  r*J,000  sq.  m.    Ctirea  la 
generally  monntninons.    A  mountain  range  runs  through  it 
longitudinally,  much  nearer  its  K.  than  Its  W.  coast.  The 
K  ile,|i\n>  of  this  rins**'  h  steep  anil  rurgrd    its  W.  one 
decline*  gradually  Into  a  fertile  ami  well-watered  country 
All  the  principal  rivers  run  W.,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Yellow  tea ;  the  chief  is  the  Ya-lu-kinng  iti  the 
N.W.,  which  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  about  43  in  .  and 
for  small  vessels  for  a  distance  of  nearly  130  in.  above  Its 
mouth.   The  const*,  as  well  of  the  islands  as  nf  the  conti- 
nent, are  generally  rocky,  nnd  difficult  of  access ;  though 
there  are  some  spacious  and  secure  harbour*.  The  climate 
of  the  N.  Is  very  rigorous;  the  Thu-mcn-klnng,  for  six 
months  in  tlie  year,  is  thickly  frozen  over,  and  barley  it  th 
only  kind  of  corn  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  that  region 
even  the  8,  though  in  the  same  lat.  with  Sicily  and  Malta 
Is  said  to  experience  sometimes  very  heavy  falls  of  mow 
The  climate  of  tins  part  of  forea.  however,  must  be  on  thi 
whole  mild,  since  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp  are  staple  products  j 
and  GutzlatT  conjectures  ( fVya/es,  Ac,  p.  319}.  that  many 
other  plants,  common  to  the  H.  of  Europe,  flourish.  Gutz 
latrobserves,  "  In  point  of  vegetation,  the  coast  of  Cores  la 
far  superior  to  that  of  China,  where  barren  rocks  often  pre- 
clude any  attempt  nt  cultivation  ;  but  here,  where  the  land 
la  fertile,  the  Inhab.  do  not  plough  the  ground."    (p.  337. J 
Agriculture  may  be  better  farther  inland,  bat  on  the  coast 
it  Is  much  neglected  :  wheat,  millet,  and  ginseng  are  among 
the  chief  articles  cultivated.   Tobacco  was  Introduced  by 
the  Japanese  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century .  nod 
potatoes,  by  GutzlafT  and  Lindsay,  In  1KB.   The  oiangr. 
citron,  hazel-nut,  pear,  chestnut,  peach,  mulberry,  .Vers* 
papyri/era,  Futm  lacrkarinu*.  and  the  wild  grape,  are  com- 
mon ;  but  the  art  of  making  wine  from  the  latter  seems  tu 
be  unknown.   An  ardent  liquor  Is,  however,  made  from 
rice.  The  mountainous  parts  of  the  N.  are  covered  with 
extensive  forests:  pines  are  very  abundant  on  the  coasts; 
and  in  the  Interior  there  li  a  species  of  palm  producing  a 
valuable  gym.  from  which  a  varnish,  giving  an  appearance 
little  Inferior  b>  gilding.  It  made.   Oxen,  hogs,  and  other 
domestic  animals  common  to  Kurope  are  reared  :  there  ht  a 
spirited  breed  of  dwarf  horses  not  exceeding  3  ft.  In  height; 
panthers,  bears,  wild  boars,  cats,  and  dogs,  aablea  (whose 
skins  form  an  important  article  of  tribute},  deer,  and  aa 
abundance  of  gnme,  stork*,  and  water-fowl  of  many  aorta, 
are  found ;  cayman*  of  30  or  40  ft.  In  length  are  said  to  be  met 
with  in  the  rivers,  and  venomous  serpents  are  not  rare.  In 
the  winter,  whales,  seals,  stc.,  visit  the  shores.   The  min- 
eral kingdom  produces  gold,  silver,  iron,  rock  salt,  and  coaL 
Profit,  <t-c  — The  nop.  has  been  estimated  at  15,000,000, 
but  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  this  estimate,  which,  wa 
have  little  doubt,  I*  greatly  beyond  the  mark.  GutzlaiT  rep- 
resents the  coasts  as  thinly  Inhabited.  We  have  elsewhere 
stated  that  the  Corean*  are  superior  In  strength  and  stature 
to  the  Chinese  nnd  Japanese,  but  that  they  are  inferior  to 
either  m  mental  energy  and  rapacity.  {Ami,  p.  IBS.}  They 
are  gross  In  their  habits,  eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  cx 
res*.   The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  ts  very  similar  to 
thnt  of  the  Chinese,  though  the  Corean*  do  not.  like  that 
people,  cut  otT  their  hair.  Their  houses  are  also  like  those 
of  China,  being  built  of  bricks  In  Ihe  towns,  and  In  the 
country  are  mere  mud  hovels ;  each  house  Is  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  stockade.  Their  language  or  languages  are 
peculiar,  differing  from  those  of  their  immediate  rcighlsurrs. 
In  writing  they  use  alphabetic  characters,  though  the  sym 
bollc  characters  of  the  Chinese  are  alto  understood  nnd 
sometimes  resorted  to.  They  have  a  copious  literature,  and 
are  very  fond  nf  rending,  aa  well  at  of  music,  dancing,  and 
festivities.    Polygamy  Is  permitted ;  but  the  women  do  not 
appear  to  be  under  such  restraint  as  In  China.  (Jf'/^sil. 
The  religion  of  the  upper  orders  I*  that  of  Confucius,  nhlli 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  attached  to  Buddhism  :  bn> 
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neither  appear*  to  have  much  Influence.  Christianity, 
watch  wu  introduced  by  the  Japanese,  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tinct when  Guulaff  visited  Core*  to  1H3"I 

Mauu/aeturts,  Trade,  4-c. — The  manufactures  am  few  : 
the  principal  arc  a  kind  of  gnus-cloth,  tlmw-plaii,  li^rv 
hair  ca|is.  and  other  ankle*  for  domestic  use;  a  very  fine 
and  transuarcnl  fabric  woven  from  filaments  of  the  Crtica 
lapontc  i.  cotton  i:loth.  and  a  very  strong  kind  of  paper  made 
of  cotton,  rice-paper,  Itc. ;  which  articles,  together  with 
ginseng,  vidua,  tome  luclalt,  hone*,  and  rilk.  constitute  the 
chief  export*.  What  trade  there  Is  1*  principally  with 
Japan,  from  which  they  import  pepper,  aromatic  wood*, 
alum,  buffalo?*',  goat*',  and  buck*'  I  turns,  and  Dutch  and 
Japanese  manufactured  goods.  There  is,  however,  *nme 
trade  with  Chin*  carried  on  nt  Fungwutig-chlng  (the  Pkm- 
mi  town),  beyond  the  Leao-tong  border;  but  this  trade  la 
conducted  with  great  secrecy,  In  consequence  of  the  jeal- 
ousy uf  the  government  of  any  Intercourse  with  foreigner*. 
This  jealousy  is  to  great,  that  no  Chinese  1*  allowed  to  settle 
in  Corea,  nor  any  Corean  to  leave  his  own  country ;  Eu- 
ropeans are  scarcely  ever  suffered  to  land,  or  remain  any 
length  of  time  on  the  coast;  an  J  the  X.  frontier  is  abandon- 
ed for  many  miles,  In  order  that  no  communication  should 
take  place  with  the  Mane  boo  Tartars.  Little  skill  in  ship- 
building is  displayed  by  the  Coreans;  tltrlr  junks  do  not 
carry  more  than  'JUO  ton*,  and  are  quite  unmanageable  in  a 
heavy  sea.  In  the  construction  of  their  Ashing-bonis,  not  a 
nail  Is  used.  Metallic  article*  and  money  are  rare.  The 
only  coin  In  circulation  is  of  copper ;  but  payment  is  often 
made  in  silver  ingots. 

Corea  is  divided  Into  eight  provs.  King-hi-lao,  the  cap.. 
Is  placed  on  the  Kiang  river.  In  about  370  Uf  N.  lat.,  and 
and  127°  'Jtf  B.  long.,  or  about  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
The  gov.  is  said  to  bo  despotic  a  I :  most  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  country  belong*  to  the  king,  of  whom  it  is  held 
In  different  portions  a*  fiefs,  which  revert  to  the  sovereign 
at  the  decease  of  the  occupier.  Besides  the  revenue*  from 
thaw  domains,  a  10th  part  uf  all  kind  of  produce  belongs  to 
the  king.  Justice  It  in  many  retpeets  very  rigid.  Rebellion, 
as  in  China,  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  rebel,  with 
hi*  entire  family,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
None  but  the  king  may  order  the  death  of  an  orhcutl  person  : 
the  master  has  always  power  over  lite  life  of  his  slave. 
Par  minor  crime*  the  general  punishment  is  Uie  bastinado, 
which  is  pretty  constantly  ul  work.  The  Chinese  interfere 
but  little  Willi  the  Internal  administration  of  Corea ;  but  the 
king  can  neither  assume  the  government,  nor  choose  hi* 
successor  or  colleague,  without  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  Pekln,  to  which  he  sends  tribute  four  times  a  year :  the 
tribute  consist*  of  ginseng-root,  sable  skins,  white  cotton 
paper,  .-ilk.  horse*,  silver  Ingots,  kf.  The  Corean  ambassa- 
dor is  treated  at  Pekin  M  but  little  consideration.  There 
teems  reason  to  believe  that,  like  some  other  states  In  Asia, 
Corea  I*  tributary  to  the  more  powerful  nation*  on  cither 
side,  and  that  It  also  sends  a  yearly  tribute  to  Japan,  con- 
sisting uf  ginseng,  leopards'  *Vc.  skins,  silks,  white  cotton 
fabrics,  horses,  etc. ;  but  lor  which  an  acknowledgment  is 
made  in  gold  articles,  fans,  tea,  presents  of  silver  to  the  am- 
bassadors, Ilc. 

Hutorf — Corea  was  known  to  the  Chinese  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  civilised  by  the 
Chinese  sovereign  Khil-tu.  about  1190  years  before  our  era. 
After  experiencing  several  revolutions,  it  was  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  Japanese  la  ltiiri,  who,  however,  aban- 
doned their  conquest  in  1CUH.  The  Coreans  having  called 
in  the  aid  of  China  during  that  struggle,  Corea  has  since 
formed  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  (Hitter's 
Mien  y.tdkundt.  Hi,  573-647 ;  Dm  timid*  ;  KtaprotA  J  Tin 
kowtki;  (tmtilmg't  Tkrtt  t'ouigtt^-c. ;  Limdsmw ;  MLeod. 
it-  ■  Matt,  Hrmn.) 

CORELLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  A  lama.  13  m.  \V.  Tudela,  19  in.  8.E.  Calahorra. 
Pop.  '■-  <".  It  has  two  churches,  four  convent*,  a  hospital, 
and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  liquorice  and  madder  juice, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  oil,  and  flour. 

CORE  SOUND,  and  CORE  ISLAND,  Carteret  eo.,  N.C. 
The  island  Is  a  low  reef,  extending  from  cape  Lookout,  It* 
S.W.  point,  to  Cedar  Inlet,  and  Is  'JO  m.  long.  The  sound 
cr closed  by  the  Island  extends  40  m.,  from  Onslow  bay  to 
Pamlico  sound,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  from  I  to  9  to. 
It  Is  shallow,  and  only  admits  small  costing  vessel*. 

OORFE-CASTLE.  a  market  town  and  bor.  of  England, 
co.  Dorset,  Ulan  (I  ford  dlv,  liund.  Ilaislor,  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.  33  m.  S.B.W.  Salisbury.  Pop.  (1031)  000.  This  town 
is  most  probably  Indebted  for  Its  origin  to  Its  castle,  on  a 
steep  rocky  hill,  a  little  to  the  N,  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Hut  it*  entire  importance,  in  more 
modern  times,  was  owing  to  Its  having  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  returning  two  means,  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  14th  of 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
It  was  disfranchised.  Sunday  schools  were  early  eslablish- 
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CORFU. 

<h1  in  thtt  town  and  the  surrounding  district.  The  inhat*. 
are  mostly  employed  In  the  neighbouring  clay  works  and 
quarries.    Market  day,  Thursday. 

CORFU  (an.  Cstcsts),  an  Island  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  sent  of  government,  and  most  Important,  though  not  the 
Unrest,  of  the  Ionian  islands.  It  lie*  between  1st.  39°  SO* 
and  39°  50*  N.,  and  long.  19°  35'  and  «P  6'  E.  I  off  the  8. 
part  of  the  const  of  Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated  liy 
a  channel  only  3-5lhs  of  a  in.  wide  at  its  N.  extremity,  6  ni. 
at  Its  S.  extremity,  and  15  in.  In  the  centre.  The  shape  of 
Corfu  is  elongated ;  the  Island  describe*  a  curve,  the  con- 
vexity of  which  it  tow  ords  the  W. ;  length,  N.VV.  to  S.E., 
41  nt. ;  breadth  greatest  In  the  N..  where  It  Is  90  m. ;  but  it 
gradually  taper*  towards  Its  S.  extremity.  Area.  997  tq.  in. 
Pop.  (1KJ3)  tjO.HBO.  Surface  hilly,  particularly  In  the  N  W .. 
where  the  peak  of  St.  Salvador  rises  9979  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  streams  watering  it  are  few  and  small,  and 
mostly  dried  up  in  summer.  Climate  mild  ;  the  mean  in.it 
imum  temp.  In  the  open  nir  for  the  5  years  ending  Decem- 
ber. 1830,  was  about  PfP  Fahr.,  and  the  average  minimum 
31°  Fahr. :  but  Corfu  is  subject  to  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  proximity 
of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Epirus.  Earthquakes  al  m  are 
frequent.  The  more  elevated  lands  arc  rugged  and  barren, 
but  the  plain*  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and  prodiicuve  of 
wheat,  maize,  oats,  olive  oil,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and  puis*. 
Corfu  yields  no  currants.  Oil  is  the  great  staple  of  thit  l«l, 
which"  has,  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  olive 
wood,  a  consequence  partly  of  the  extraordinary  encourage 
ment  formerly  given  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  by  lire  Vene- 
tians. There  is  an  oil  harvest  every  year,  but  the  great  crop 
is  properly  biennial,  the  trees  being  suffered  to  repose  for  a 
year.  Next  to  oil.  salt,  obtained  from  saltpans  along  the 
shores,  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  honey  and 
|  wax,  are  the  other  chief  article*  produced.  Corfu  is  divided 
into  seven  cantons;  it  -  ml.  «r\.  n  mciiis.  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  one  to  the  senate;  Corfu,  the  cap..  I*  the 
only  town  worthy  of  mention  ;  the  rest  are  mere  village*. 

The  city  and  port  of  Corfu,  the  chief  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
He  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  on  the  channel  between  II 
and  the  opposite  coast,  which  it  here  about  5  at.  wide  ;  lat. 
39°  37'  Istf'  N„  long.  10°  50'  34"  E.  Pop.  about  17.000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military  •  D  consists  of  the  town  and  citadel, 
both  fortified  ;  and  has  several  suburbs,  one  of  which  is 
tggyn— «d  to  occupy  the  site  of  llie  ancient  city  of  Corryru, 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  same  time  w  iili  Syra- 
cuse. The  citadel,  separated  from  the  town  by  wet  ditches 
and  outworks,  and  an  ctplunde.  Is  built  upon  a  rocky  cape 
projecting  into  the  ten,  and  contains  the  barracks,  arsenal, 
military  hospital,  the  residence  of  the  lord  high  commissioner, 
many  private  houses,  and  a  light- house  erected  upon  a  |>oint 
233  it.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  has  three  gates 
towards  the  sen,  and  one  on  the  land  side :  it  la  not  well 
built ;  streets  narrow  and  irregular,  and  houses  mostly  small 
and  ill  contrived  ;  but  great  improvements  are  anticipated 
no  the  extension  of  the  tow  n,  niter  the  works  surrounding 
it  are  demolished,  a  measure  which  has  been  recently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government.  Corfu  It  strengthened  by  two 
other  fortresses  betide*  It*  citadel— Fort  Neiif  and  Vuio. 
The  latter  is  built  on  a  small  Island  uf  the  same  name  (an. 
Ptwrhm),  Dearly  1  m.  N.  from  the  city,  and  has  had  much 
pains  and  etpen-e  I* -t. .w ed  m.  il»  improvement  lor  many 
years  past.  When  the  works  are  completed,  the  Island  of 
Vido,  though  requiring  only  n  small  garrison  to  defend  It, 
will,  It  Is  supposed,  be  next  to  impregnable.  (Pnrato  MS. 
Report.)  Corfu  contains  n  cathedral,  and  several  Creek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapelt,  a  university,  gym- 
nastum,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  primary 
schools.  Around  it  there  are  some  pleasant  walks,  Inter 
eating  from  classical  associations ;  the  esplanade  it  well 
planted  with  trees,  and  form*  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
town  is  now  well  supplied  with  water,  w  hich  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  from  Betiizxa,  a  distance  of  7  m 
Koads  hnve  been  made  from  Corfu  to  m<au  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages  in  the  Island.  The  harbour  ba 
tween  the  island  of  VmIo  and  the  city  Is  safe  and  coin  modi 
on*,  and  vessels  anchor  In  from  19  to  17  fathoms  water 
The  onto/,  or  channel  of  Corfu,  is  a  lililc  didlcult  of  navlga 
lion,  but  has  deep  water  throughout ;  there  Is  a  light  house 
on  the  rock  of  Tkgnoso  at  Its  N.  entrance,  and  a  floating 
light  is  moored  off  the  point  of  LesxWmo,  near  its  S.  en- 
treralty.  The  city  of  Corfu  is  the  seat  of  the  parliament,  and 
senate  of  the  loo  tar.  Islands,  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
of  the  republic,  the  chief  special  courts  for  the  island,  and 
of  'i  t , reek  archbishop.  In  1710  it  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  'lurks,  and  did  not  fall  into  their  bands  until 
the  end  of  last  century. 

Corfu  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  roads  In  It  are  good,  having  been  greatly  un- 
proved since  it  has  been  under  Rniith  protection.  Most  of 
the  lnhob.  belong  to  the  Creek  church.  It  is  believed  to  ba 
the  country  of  Phvacka,  or  Scherla,  aaswtttoticd  by  Homer 
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on  which  Ulysses  wm  wrecked,  and  afterward  hospitably 
entertained  by  King  Alcinous.  It  became  afterward  a  cele- 
brated colony  and  naval  tuition  of  the  Corinthian*,  and  a 
quarrel  between  it  and  the  mother  country  led  to  I  he  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war.  It  waa  also  an  important  naval  itation 
under  the  Roman*.  It  belonged  successively  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  Normans,  and  Venetians,  and  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1799.  ( Privat*  .VS.  Reptrt ; 
Part.  Paper*.  1834  ;  Commrrc.  Diet ,  &< 

CORINGA  (C«rts#t),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
IiindaMan,  pro  v.  N.  Ci  rears,  distr.  Rajahmundry,  and  33  ra. 
B.E.  that  town ;  Int.  18°  4tf  N-,  long.  r*JO  44*  E.  Excepting 
Blackwood's  harbour, 


rood's  harbour,  Coringa  bay  contains  the  only  smooth 
to  be  found  on  theW.  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  8.W.  monsoon.   A  wet  dock  has  been  formed. 


J I  veasels  an  annually  built  here.   In  1784, 
inundation  of  the  sea  took  place,  destroying 
much  property  and  many  inhabitant*.     Hamilton,  1..  453.) 

CORINNA,  p.  t,  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  64  m.  M.N.E.  Au- 
gusta, 650  W.  Inoorporaled  in  1818.  Drained  by  a  branch 
of  rtebastic-ook  river.  It  has  two  tanneries,  fourteen  schools, 
409  scholar*.   Pop.  1704. 

CORINTH  (Kdpivdoc),  a  famous  city  of  Greece  within 
the  Morea  (an.  PeUponnetnt),  near  the  isthmus  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  gulfs  of  Lepnnto  ( OnaMisf  tu  Sis**) 
on  the  VV.,  and  of  Eginn  (.Snrontcm  Sismm)  on  the  K..  7  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  latter,  and  2  m.  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  former ;  Int.  37°  53*  37"  N„  long.  22°  5*  5" 
E.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  steep  rock.  1338 
ft.  in  height,  the  AcnKorintkns  ot  Acr»p»lu  of  Corinth,  the 
summit  of  which  is  now,  as  In  antiquity,  occupied  by  a  for- 
tress. The  present  town,  though  thinly  peopled,  u  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  houses  being  placed  wide  apart,  and 
much  space  occupied  with  gardens.  The  only  Grecian  ruin 
at  present  to  be  found  in  Corinth,  is  a  Doric  temple,  which  had 
eleven  columns  standing  when  it  was  visited  by  Wheeler, 
bat  only  seven  when  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Dod  well.  There  are 
some  shapeless  and  uninteresting  Roman  remains,  supposed 
to  have  been  baths  ;  but  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  a 
ed  building,  and  we  may  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
"  Warn  is  thy  tnadmw,  Corialh )  •arms  from  •ifai. 
Thy  ikhb t  trcuurct,  utd  lit  runpin'a  heigM : 
T»y  fo<j  ■ " 

T 


lite  ftart  sad  palscc*  1  oK« 
My  myn*lnwJ  nuj«i«  fair! 


.  and  W.  shores  of  Greece,  she  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
an  important  emporium  ;  while  the  Acrocorinlhus,  if  proper- 
ly fortified,  would  he  all  but  impregnable,  ami  the  possession 
of  the  isthmus  would  enable  her  to  command  ail  access  by 
land  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Greece.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  Corinth  was  early  distinguished  by  the 
wealth,  commerce,  luxury,  and  refinement  of  her  citizens. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  the  attempt  to  sail  round 
the  Peloponnesus,  or  to  double  cape  Malca,  was  regarded 
a*  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  hazard  ;*  and  to  obviate 
tins  danger,  the  usual  practice  waa  to  land  goods,  coming 
from  the  W.  shores  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  destined  for 
the  E^  at  the  harbour  of  Lrekmwm  (the  nearest  point  to 

the'isth  i°n  tl^C ^^ABthlM  *' 
were  again  shipped  lor  their  final 
of  the  E.  coasts  of  Greece,  Asia 
dtrsuned  for  the  W.  parts  of  Greece.  Italy,  ate.,  were  con- 
veyed through  the  Corinthian  territory  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  so  that  the  city  early  became  the  seat  of  perhaps  the 
m»st  important  transit  trade  carried  on  in  antiquity.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Corinth  at  an  early  period  founded  Corcyra, 
Syracuse,  and  other  Important  colonies  ;  established  within 
her  walls  various  manufactures,  particularly  of  brass  and 
earthenware  ;  had  numerous  fleets,  both  of  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen  ;  and  waa  the  centre  of  an  active  commerce 
that  extended  to  the  Black  sea,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egvpt, 
Sicily,  and  Italy.  In  the  magnificence  of  ber  public  build 
In**,  and  the  splendour  of  the  tkeft-de'auvr*  of  sti 


they 


lng«,  and  the  splendour  of  the  lAeft-de'auvre  of  statuary  and 
painting  by  which  they  were  adorned,  she  was  second  only 
to  Athens.   The  opulence,  of  which  she  was  the  centre, 


tier  a  favourite  seat  of 

is  of  trade  and  industry.'  Venus  was  her  principal 
and  the  temple  and  statue  of  the  goddess  were  promi- 
nent objects  In  the  Acropolis.  Ijii*.  the  moat  famous  of  the 
priestesses  of  Venus,  though  of  Sicilian  origin,  selected  Co- 
rinth a*  her  favourite  residence;  and  so  highly  was  she 
esteemed,  that  a  magnificent  tomb  (described  by  Pnuranla*) 
was  erected  over  her  remains,  and  medals  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  her  beauty !  In  consequence,  Corinth  be- 
came not  only  one  of  the  most  luxurious,  but  also  one  of 
the  proverb,1*        P    «  °<"  antiquity,  which  gave  rise  to 

t  miln  Cariadmss." 

.  k.,  17-1* 


CORINTH  (ISTHMUS  OP). 

The  Acropolis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  In 
It  has  some  famous  springs,  and  is  In  most  parts 
ous.  Livy  calls  it  An  inter  omnia  in 
>»•!:.  MfllNH  fmtibnr  (lib.  45,  $  «H) ; 
it  throws  lis  shadow  over  both 


"  Qua  tvmmu  ap«l  Arreceristhaa  is  sons 
Tollil,  ««  sltrro*  {tminum  Bun  nrot«jjit  tun  bra-" 

r -«t ,  lib.  7,  Us.  toe 
If  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  all  access  to  the  Moras 
by  land  impracticable ;  and  as  a  fortress,  it  might  be  ren- 
dered not  less  secure  than  Gibraltar.  (Clark*,  vi.  588,  8vn 
ed.)  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  key*  of  Greece:  and  was. 
therefore  aptly  said  by  the  oracle  to  be  one  of  the  horn* 
whleh  a  conqueror  should  lay  hold  of  to  secure  that  valu- 
able heifer  the  Peioponnc 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the 
In  classical  associations,  of  any  in  Greece.  Athens  Is  < 
in  the  distance ;  and  the  eye 
celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
Lochs,  Phoets,  and  Argoli*. 

The  government  of  Corinth,  like  that  of  the  other  Grecian 
states,  was  originally  monarchical.  It  then  became  sub- 
ject to  the  oligarchy  of  the  llacchida>,  and  was  again,  after 
a  period  of  ninety  years,  subjected  to  king*  or  tyrant*.  Pe- 
riander,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was  that  of  a  Titus, 
and  the  latter  of  a  Tiberius,  was  the  last  of  it*  sovereigns. 
At  his  death  the  Corinthians  established  a  republican  form 
of  government,  Inclining,  however,  more  to  aristocracy  or 
oligarchy  than  democracy.  It  seems  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously devised ;  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  less  dis- 
turbed in  Corinth  than  in  most  Grecian  stales. 

When  the  Achnwns  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Rome, 
Corinth  was  one  of  their  principal  strongholds.  Though 
the  Roman  senate  had  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  Metellus  was  anxious  to  avert  the  catastrophe;  but 
his  offers  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  which  might  have 
saved  Corinth,  were  contemptuously  rejected,  and  his  depu- 
ties thrown  into  prison.  The  Corinthians  suffered  severely 
for  this  inconsiderate  conduct.  The  consul  Mummius, 
having  superceded  Metellus,  appeared  before  Corinth  with 
a  powerful  army ;  and.  after  defeating  the  Achsmns,  eater- 
ed  the  city,  which  had  been  left  without  any  garrison,  and 
was  deserted  by  the  greater  number  of  it*  innab.  It  i 
first  sacked,  and  then  set  on  fire  ;  and  it  is  said  that  I 
eldcntal  mixture  of  ihe  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
this  occasion,  furnished  the  first  specimens  of  the  Grria'Aiam 
krmi,  so  much  esteemed  in  subsequent  ages!  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  total  destruction  of  the  city,  the  natives  of 
Corinth  who  had  escaped  were  carefully  hunted  out  and 
sold  as  slaves,  their  lands  being  at  the  same  time  divpneed 
of  to  strangers,  mostly  In  the  Sicyonian*.  The  destruction 
of  Corinth  took  place  anno  148  B.C. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  thai  this  also  was  the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage;  both  these  great  cities  having  been  sacrificed 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  to  the  insatiable  rapacity  and 
ambition  of  Rome.  According  to  Btrabo,  the  finest  works 
of  art  which  adorned  Rome  In  his  time  had  been  brought 
nt  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  many,  if  not 


the  greater  number. 

stroyed.  Polyblus.  who  was  present  at  th 
the  city,  hod  the  mortification  to  see  the 
playing  at  dice  on  a  picture  of  Aristidet,  a  i 
Apelles,  for  which  Attains,  king  of  I'ergnmus,  subsequently 
offered  600,000  sesterces,  or  about  £5000  of  our  money. 
( Strait,  lib.  ml  ;  I 'tin.  Hut.  JVs*,,  lib.  35.  cap.  4.  ice. )  We 
need  not,  indeed,  be  much  surprised  that  the  soldier*  should 
have  made  use  of  such  a  dice-board,  when  we  find  the 
consul  himself  assuring  the  master*  of  the  vessels  selected 
to  convey  the  picture*  and  statues  to  Rome,  that  if  any  of 
them  were  lost  or  injured,  he  should  compel  them  to  sup- 
ply others  in  their  stead  at  their  own  coat !  (  V r'Uxus  Pater 
enluM,  lib.  1,  cap.  13) 

Corinth  remained  in  the  ruinous  slate  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  Mummius,  till  a  colony  was  sent  thither 
by  Julius  Casnr.  Under  its  new  masters  It  once  more  be- 
eonsiderable  city,  as  is  evident  from  the 


given  of  it  by  I 
in  the  gospel  history. 


as  (lib.il  ).  and  i*  much  distlnguixhed 
.    After  being  lacked  by  A I  arte.  It 


came,  on  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Venetians.  The  Turk*  took  it  from  the  latter 
in  1458;  the  Venetians,  however,  retook  it  In  1687,  but  lost 
it  again  to  the  Turks  in  1715.  It  is  now  a  principal  place 
in  the  nomarchy  of  Argoli*  and  Corinth.  (Besides  the  au- 
thorities previously  referred  to,  see  Ancient  Unintrtnl  Hie- 
ton,  vil,  319,  8vo  ed. ;  Voyage  d"  .inachariu,  cap.  37.) 

CORINTH  (ISTHMUS  OF).  Where  narrowest,  about 
6  m.  E.  from  Corinth,  this  celebrated  Isthmus  Is  about  5  m. 
across.  The  advantages  that  would  result  to  Corinth,  and 
to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  by  cutting  a  canal  or  navigable 
channel  through  this  Isthmus,  were  perceived  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  attempts  to  accomplish  so  beneficial  a 
work  were  made  by  Perlander,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Ji» 
Xl  Ce» 
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itu*  Cesar,  and  other  Roman  emperor* :  ail  of  Oiem,  how- 
ever, proved  abortive,  though  parts  of  the  excavation*  are 
Mill  viable.  This  want  of  success  ham  been  variously  ac- 
counted for;  but  we  Incline  to  think  that  it  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  The  isthmus  is  high 
and  rooky  ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  construction*  of  locks 
was  unknown,  the  canal  must  either  have  been  excavated 
to  the  required  level,  or  been  partly  excavated  and  partly 
tunnelled,  either  of  which  operations  would  have  been  all 
but  impracticable.  As  the  next  beat  maource,  ships  were 
drawn,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  one  sea  to  another  ; 
sut  it  la  clear  that  none  but  the  smaller  class  of  vessels 
could  be  so  conveyed. 

The  isthmus  has  been  repeatedly  fortified.  The  first  in- 
stance of  this  of  which  we  have  any  certain  accounts  took 
place  on  the  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  It  was  after- 
wards fortified  by  the  Bpartan*  and  Athenian*  In  the  time 
•if  Kpamlnondas.  During  the  decline  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, the  defence  of  the  Pcloponnesu*  principally  depended 
on  thi*  bulwark,  which  wa»  strengthened  and  renovated 
under  Justinian.  It  was  restored  for  the  last  time  by  the 
Venetians  In  1506.  (Bee  VodttrWi  (irtttt,  11.,  185.  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.) 


The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  also  famous  in  antiquity  for 
the  Games  celebrated  there,  every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of 
Neptune  and  Pnlawnon  or  Meliccrte*.  with  the  utmost 


They  continued  in  vogue  after 
n  into  dis- 


ur  and 

i  Olympian  and  other  public  games  had  fallen 
use.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  the  Romans  com- 
mitted the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian  games  to  the 
Bicyontans ;  but  on  its  restoration  by  Julius  iv«nr.  Corinth 
recovered  its  ancient  presidency.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  at 
the  port  of  Be  ham  us,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus,  the  re- 
main* of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  theatre,  stadium,  and 
other  public  buildings,  described  by  Pausanlas  as  connected 
with  the  Isthmian  solemnities.  ( JYavtU,  vi..  573,  8vo  ed. ; 
Cramer  t  Greeet,  III..  30.) 

.  t..  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  85  m.  N.N.E.  Augusta, 
Kanduskeag  stream,  which  flows  into 
angor.  It  contains  two  grist-mills,  four 
nine  schools,  358  scholars.  Pop.  1318. 
Coaiiern,  p.  t,.  Orange  co.,  Vt,  34  m.  8.E.  Montpelicr, 
513  W.  Branches  of  Walt*  river  aiflbrd  water-power.  First 
•rilled  In  1777.  It  contains  four  churches,  two  Baptist, 
one  Congregntiunnlist,  and  one  Methodist;  six  stores,  two 
fulling  mills,  three  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills,  two  tanneries; 
twenty-one  schools,  TUB  scholars.   Pop.  1970. 

i  i  hum  ii  p.u,  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  53  m.  N.  by  W.  Al- 
bany, 431  W.  Organized  in  1818.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson 
river,  which  has  a  fall  of  30  feel  perpendicular,  and  a  rapid 
above,  with  a  fall  of  30  feel  in  one  mile.  It  contain*  four 
stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factor)',  two  grist- 
mills, thirteen  saw-mills;  live  schools,  375  scholars.  Pop. 
1365.  The  v.,  formerly  called  Jesup's  Landing,  Is  on  the 
8.W.  side  of  Hudson  r.,  and  contain*  one  Preshyteilon 
church,  one  store,  twenty  dwellings,  and  has  considerable 
trade  In  lumber. 

CORK,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  in  the 
3.W.  part  of  the  island,  having  8.  8t.  George's  channel,  E. 
Walerford  and  Tlpperary,  N.  Limerick,  and  W.  Kerry  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  1*  the  most  extensive  of  all  the 
Irish  counties,  containing  1,709,563  Imp.  acres,  of  which 


jlmproved  mountain  and  bog.  It  has  every 
rfaee  and  soil ;  In  the  W.  It  la  rugged  and 
but  the  V,  and  E.  district*  are  dl.tinguiahed 


linguish  p<1 

5 their  richness  and  fertility.  There  Is  o  great  deficiency 
timber,  otherwise  the  country  would  be  eminently  beau- 
tiful. Climate  extremely  mild,  but  moist.  Property  prin- 
cipally in  very  large  estate*.  Tillage  farms  for  the  most 
part  small ;  those  of  larger  site  are  frequently  held  In  part- 
nership, or  have  been  divided  among  the  family  of  the 
occupant.  Where  such  practices  prevail,  ngriculture  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  in  a  very  backward  state.  Potatoes 
ongrosa  a  great  part  of  the  attention  and  labour  of  the 
smaller  class  of  occupiers;  and  after  them  the  ground  used 
to  be  subjected  to  a  aerie*  of  com  crops,  a*  long  as  it  was 
tie  of  bearing  anything.  But  an  Improved  system  has 
i  Introduced  of  late  years  on  several  large  estates;  and 
•r  implement*  and  breed*  of  cattle  are  now  generally 
met  with.  Oats  I*  the  principal  corn  crop,  but  wheat  1*  also 
extensively  produced.  There  are  extensive  dairies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cork  and  in  other  district* ;  and  the  exports  of 
eon,  flour,  provision*,  and  other  article*  of  agricultural 
nmduce  from  Cork  are  very  extensive  (see  next  article). 
Average  rent  of  land.  13s.  7rf.  per  acre.  The  copper  mine 
of  Allihles,  near  Castletown,  employ*  from  1300  to  1500 
men  Hatliray  Report)  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  limestone 
is  the  most  valuable  mineral.  Different  branches  of  the 
linen  manufacture  have  been  established  al  Cork  and  other 
towns,  and  there  are  some  large  distilleries.  The  coast  of 
Cork  i*  deeply  indented  by  the  sea,  and  has  some  of  the 
cat  baysond  harbour*  In  the  world,  among  which  Baatry 


bay  and  Cork  harbour  are  pre-eminent.  Principal  rivers, 
Lee,  Bnndon,  Blackwater,  Hen,  Funcheon,  Bride,  and  Aw 
beg.  Principal  towns,  Cork  city,  Voughal,  Ran  don,  Kin 
sale,  Mallow,  Ferrooy.  Cork  contains,  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  the  co.,  10  baronies  and  360  parishes,  and  returns 
eight  mems.  to  th«  H.  of  C,  vtxv,  two  fitr  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  and  one  each  for  the  bor*.  of  Youghe.IL, 
Bandon.  Mallow,  and  Kinsale.  Registered  elector*  lor  CO. 
in  1838,  4438.  In  1831,  Cork  had  1J8,870  inhab.  house*, 
138,307  families,  and  810,733  Individuals,  of  whom  386,713 
were  males,  and  414.016  females. 

Cork,  a  city  and  river-port  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  on 
the  Lee,  1 1  m.  above  where  it  discharges  Itself  Into  Cork 
harbour ;  lat.  51°  53*  35"  N  ,  long.  0f>  3kV  W. ;  135  m.  8.W. 
Dublin.  This  is  the  second  city  of  Ireland  fat  respect  of 
pop.  and  commercial  Importance,  and  farm*  a  co.  In  itself, 
having  a  local  jurisdiction  separate  from  that  of  the  co.  ol 
Cork,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  co.  of  the  city  ex- 
tends over  44,463  acres,  of  which  3306,  constituting  the  city 
and  suburbs,  are  built  upon,  the  remainder  being  inhabited 
by  a  rural  pop.  The  city  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  river  Lee, 
and  is  surrounded  by  hill*  of  considerable  election,  w  Inch 
render  the  climate  moist,  though  not  unhealthy.  It. 
its  origin  to  a  relig 
|«criod. 

inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Dane*,  and  then,  and  for  h  lor.i 
time  after,  consisted  of  a  single  street  in  an  island  formed 
by  the  river  Even  so  lately  as  (be  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  1* 
described  as  "a  little  trading  town  of  much  rew>rt,"  but 
consisting  of  a  single  street.  After  the  Revolution,  it  began 
to  improve,  and  at  length,  chiefly  m  ronw-quenrr  <»f  its  vi- 
cinity to  Cork  harbour,  the  prinri|ml  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  channel  fleet  during  the  Krenrh  war,  and  its  being 
a  great  mart  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet*  and  colonies  with 
provisions,  it  rose  rapidly  to  its  present  state  of  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  pop.  in  1821  amounted  to  100,658  souls,  and  In  1831 
to  107,016:  of  the  Inhab.  at  the  I 
excluding  a  few  small  pans  of  r» 
of  which  are  in  the  rural  district,  there  were  15.731 
ant*  of  the  Eatab.  church.  1160  Protectant  Dissenter*,  and 
76,783  R.  Cath.  The  number  of  dw  elling  houses.  In  1833, 
wa»  7W28,  beside*  1684  warehouses  and  building*,  making  n 
total  of  1*313;  of  these,  8584  were  dated,  IO->  Hi  ntched.  and 
5602  had  seven  windows  and  upwards. 

The  city  I*  intersected  by  two  peat,  and  some  smaller 
branches  of  the  Lee,  the  latter  having  been  arched  nvei 
and  built  upon :  the  river  I*  crosscsl  by  nine  bridges,  all  of 
modern  construction,  nml  mostly  of  elegant  architecture 
The  main  street*  are  broad,  well  paved,  with  flagged  foot 


to  a  religious  e*tabli»hmcnt  founded  at  a  re 
IV.  i  M.n-  ,  •«,  the  arrival  of  the  I  i  giiO.  n 
I  by  a  colony  of  Dane*,  and  then,  and  l..r  u 


way«,  and  lighted  with  gas.  An  as 
ing.  lighting,  ate.,  is  levied  to  the 


|«-r  nnn.  The  house*  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  city 
are  ol  limestone,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some 
times  faced  with  roofing  slate  or  cement .  those  in  thi 
modern  part  are  mostly  of  brick.  "  St.  Patrick  Street,  the 
Grand  Parade,  the  8.  Mall.  Great  George  Street.  81.  Pat 
rick's  Hill,  and  perhaps  one  <ir  two  other  street* ;  the  quays, 
the  Gbtnmlre  road.  South  Terrace,  Warren  Place,  and 
Lapp'?  Island,  are  Inhabited  by  persons  of  wealth  and  re- 
spectability, or  occupied  by  warehouse*  ;  but  many  of  the 
streets,  and  nearly  all  the  lanes  branching  off  from  the 
main  streets  and  places,  are  occupied  by  numerous  families 

stale  of  destitution.  The  *ubujrb*  toward*  the  V^aod  parts 
of  those  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.,  ore  occupied  b,  per*uus 
in  a  condition  bordering  on  panpenun.  The  principal  street* 
and  quarters  of  the  city  and  suburb*  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  but  the  lanes  and  narrow  brick  street*  are  generally 
neglected."  { Mui'tipal  Houndnrw  Kepvrt.)  The  part  of 
the  county  within  the  city  and  suburb*  is  divided  into  sti 
parishes;  the  rural  part  into  four;  besides  eight  parts  of 
parishes,  the  remainders  of  which  are  in  the  co.  at  large. 
The  parishes  within  the  city  and  suburbs  are  St.  Finbarfs, 
the  church  of  which  i*  the  cathedral ;  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
Christ  Church  ;  8t.  Peters ;  8l.  Mary's.  Shandon  ;  8t.  Anne's, 
Shandon ;  and  8t_  Paul's,  and  8t  Nicholas.   There  is  also 


a  free  church  ;  and  a  chapel  I 
In  a  hulk  in  the  river.  These 
R.  Catholic  arranirement  into 


opened 
are  combined  in  the 
or  parishes,  each 
having  a  large  chapel,  one  of  which  is  considered  the  cath- 
edral !  there  are  also  several  chapel*  of  •*«.  Tim  mo- 
nastic establishments  of  the  Augustine*,  Franciscans,  Do- 
minicans, Capuchin*  a  splendid  structure),  and  two  of  Nuns 
of  the  Presentation,  have  their  respective  chapels  ;  to  the 
latter  are  attached  schools,  in  which  hundred*  of  female 
children  receive  a  religious  and  useful  education.  There 
are  two  place*  of  worship  for  Presbyterian*,  three  far 
Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Quakers,  Independents,  and 
Baptists. 

The  diocesan  schools  for  the  seas  of  Cork.  Ross,  and 
Cloyne,  in  which  the  pupil*  receive  gratuitous  instruction, 
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u*  In  the  city.  The  other  schools,  supported  by  bequests, 
donation*,  or  subscriptions,  are  the  Green-coat  Hospital.  St. 
Stephen'*,  Bine-coat  Hospital,  Deane's  Charity  Schools, 
Archdeacon  Potncroy's  Free  School,  the  Lancastrian  school, 
and  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  Foremost  among  the 
charitable  Institutions  for  promoting  edncation  are  two  es- 
tablishments, called  Monks'  schools,  conducted  by  layman, 
and  not,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  by  religious 
They  are  extremely  well  managed,  and  are  spoken  of  by 
all  competent  judges  In  high  terms  of  commendation. 

The  Cork  Royal  Institution,  founded  in  1800,  was  for  a 
series  of  years  the  principal  literary  and  scientific  founda- 
tion in  the  city.  It  was  supported  partly  by  subscriptions, 
but  chiefly  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  which,  being  with- 
drawn in  1830,  the  institution  has  since  declined  .  and  Its 
line  botanic  garden  has  been  converted  knio  a  cemetery,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Fees  U  Ckatte  at  Paris ;  but  its  museums, 
and  library  of  about  5000  volumes  are  still  kept  up.  The 
voluntary  societies  of  a  similar  character  are  the  Scientific 
*nd  Literary  Society,  Cuvlerlan,  Agricultural,  Horticultural, 
and  Library  Societies,  Society  of  Arts,  the  School  of  Physic 
uid  Surgery,  and  the  Mechanics'  institute,  with  about  900 
members.   Five  newspapers  are  published  In  the  city. 

The  charitable  and  benevolent  Institutions  are  numerous. 
The  Foundling  Hospital,  Incorporated  in  1747,  is  supported 
by  a  local  tax  on  the  import  of  coals,  averaging  X'5oUO  an- 
nually:  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  In  Dub- 
lin :  in  1833  It  maintained  440  children  within,  and  873  with- 
out the  establishment.  The  N.  and  S.  infirmaries  and  dle- 
pensarie*  are  supported  partly  by  grand  jury  presentments, 
and  partly  by  subscriptions.  The  Fever  Hospital,  In  a 
healthy  situation  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  Is 
supported  In  a  similar  manner:  it  has  accommodation  for 
300  patients.  The  Cork  General  Dispensary,  to  which  Is 
attached  the  Humane  Society  and  Vaccine  Institution,  is 
also  partially  supported  by  grants  of  public  money.  The 
Lying -In  Hospital  Is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  city  and  county  Lunatic  Asylum  contains  313  single 
rooms  for  patients :  it  received  370  patients  during  the  year 
1836,  of  whoa i  181  were  males,  and  193  females ;  the  aver- 
age annual  expense  for  their  maintenance  per  head  was 
£13  14*.  The  House  of  Industry  Is  an  extensive  and  well- 
reculated  building,  and  a»aintains  upwards  of  1300  paupers. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  «u parted  by  grand  jury  presentments 
and  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  under  the  Poor  Law  Act 
the  support  of  the  poor  will  be  thrown  on  the  rate  to  be 
raised  lor  tlint  purpose.  The  other  charitable  institutions 
are  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  the  Refuge,  chiefly  for  destitute 
females  discharged  from  prison,  and  several  almshouses, 
founded  by  bequest*,  or  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. A  loan  fund,  commenced  In  1774,  still  continues  to 
grant  loan*  of  from  £3  to  X5,  repayable  by  weekly  Instal- 
ments. 

There  are  two  theatres  and  a  circus;  but  the  theatres 
are  niduni  open,  and  theatrical  entertainments  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  in  fashion  in  Cork.  There  are  three  club 
houses.  The  Manly  ke  is  a  very  fine  walk,  a  mile  in  length, 
between  two  branches  of  the  Lee.  On  a  hHchl  above  the 
town  are  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  suited  to  accom- 
modate 3000  men. 

The  corporation  derives  its  privileges  from  a  series  of 
charters,  commencing  with  one  from  King  John,  when 
FjtI  of  M  or  loo  and  viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a 
mayor  and  two  sheriffs,  elected  annually;  an  unlimited 
nun, I,,  i  of  aldermen,  being  those  citizens  who  have  served 
the  ofBce  of  mayor :  this  office,  by  an  Innovation  made  In 
the  charter  by  a  law  In  1731,  cannot  be  filled  except  by  a 
person  who  has  previously  served  the  office  of  sheriff",  and 
who  thus  becomes  a  burgess,  from  the  body  of  whom  alone 
the  mayor  is  eligible  under  the  bye  law.  The  freemen, 
from  whom  the  sherifb  must  he  selected,  acquire  that  right 
by  being  the  eldest  sons  of  freemen,  by  apprenticeship,  or 
by  grace  especial.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are 
justices  for  the  city.  The  corporate  business  Is  transacted 
by  the  court  of  common  council,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen ;  and  by  the  court  d'oyer 
hundred,  formed  of  the  freemen  nt  large.  The  mayor  re- 
sides in  the  mansion-house,  a  large  and  elegant  building  on 
Jie  Mardyke.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C, 
who  are  elected  by  the  freemen  resident  within  seven 
miles,  the  40*.  freeholders,  the  £10  householders,  and  the 
£10,  £90,  and  £50  leaseholders  ;  number  of  registered 
electors  In  1838,  4384.  The  conns  are  those  of  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  pleas  to  any  amount 
above  40*  ;  those  of  a  lower  rate  are  adjudicated  in  the 
court  of  conscience.  The  former  of  these  courts  *lt*  weekly, 
as  doe*  the  city  sessions  court,  for  criminal  eases.  The 
mayor,  sheriffs,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are  the  recognised 
judge*  of  those  courts;  but  virtually  the  recorder  puslilea 
A  police-office,  or  migistrates'  court,  is  ajn  held :  the  con- 
stabulary force  for  the  city  consists  of  AO  men.  The  city 
court-house  is  a  splendid  building  laleli  erected  at  an  ex- 


pense of  £90.000.  The  prison  Is  divided  Into  33  wards, 
having  In  all  103  cells,  besides  day  and  work-room*.  The 
number  of  committals  to  the  city  prlaoa  was,  m  the  year— 
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The  number  of  committals.  In  1837,  was  50S;  Die  sen- 
fence*  wen* — death,  3,  but  none  executed :  transportation 
for  life,  5;  for  fourteen  years,  none:  and  for  seven  years, 
00:  Imprisonment  for  two  years,  3;  for  one  year,  8;  fur  six 
months  or  under,  313:  released  on  fine  or  securities,  33; 
acquitted,  or  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution,  139.  There 
1*  also  a  bridewell  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  per- 
sons under  culmination.  The  assise*  for  the  co.,  and  one 
of  the  general  sessions  for  Its  K.  riding,  are  held  here.  The 
county  jail  and  house  of  correction  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  A  female  convict  depot,  for  the  re- 
ception of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  transport  ship  to  convey  them  to  Australia,  la 
In  the  8.  suburb. 

Manufactures  are  few:  those  of  woollen  and  cotton, 
which  had  been  carried  cm  to  some  extent,  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  The  tanning  of  leather  Is,  however,  extensively 
carried  on,  there  being  forty  five  tan-yards  In  the  city  and 
suburb*.  There  are  seven  distilleries,  which  produce  annu- 
ally about  3000,000  gallons  whiskey,  several  large  brewer- 
ies, seven  Iron- foundries,  and  two  glass-houses.  The  glove 
trade  Is  also  very  extensive,  the  gloves  made  here  having 
long  since  superseded  those  of  Limerick,  by  which  name, 
however,  they  continue  In  be  sold. 

The  butter  trnde  was  nt  one  time  the  staple  of  Cork,  and 
it  still  forms  an  important  Item  In  its  exports.  All  the  but- 
ter sold  here  Is  previously  subjected  to  an  inspection,  under 
the  direction  of  a  select  body,  chosen  from  among  the  chief 
meiriiants,  and  called  "  the  Committee  of  Merchant*," 
which  also  performs  all  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  other  mercantile  towns.  After 
Inspection,  the  firkins  are  branded  with  the  quality,  weight, 
and  private  mark  of  the  inspector.  These  arrangements 
have,  it  is  said,  obtained  for  the  Cork  butter  a  decided  pref- 
erence In  the  Hrittsh  and  foreign  markets.  The  quantity 
weighed  Id  1834-35  was  380,000  firkins.  The  provision 
trade  was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  late 
war  with  France,  this  port  being  the  principal  mart  for  the 
supply  of  the  navy,  army,  and  colonies;  and  though  it  has 
declined  considerably  since  the  peace  of  1615,  partly  In 
consequence  of  the  competition  of  some  of  the  N.  continen- 
tal ports  and  of  the  U.  States,  It  Is  still  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  Bacon  and  ham  are  cured  In  large 
quantities  for  exportation. 

The  corn  trade,  arising  out  of  the  Increase  of  tillage,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  pasture  land,  has  risen  on  the 
decline  of  that  of  provisions,  and  now  forms  the  chief  branch 
of  commerce.  In  1835.  exclusive  of  the  grain  consumed  In 
the  breweries  and  distilleries  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  the 
exports  amounted  to  301,000  barrels,  of  which  130,500  were 
wheat  A  corn-market  built  In  1833,  consists  of  a  large, 
quadrangular,  enclosed  area,  with  covered  passage*  and  of- 
fices for  weighing  the  grain,  and  transacting  other  business 
connected  with  the  trade.  The  exportation  of  grain  and 
flour  to  Great  Britain  ha*  been  considerably  Increased  by 
steam  navigation,  as  has  that  of  live  stock  and  provisions. 
Upward  of  1300  pigs  and  half  a  million  of  eggs  are  sent 
away  weekly  during  the  season.  Salmon,  both  fresh  and 
cured.  Is  also  exported  In  large  quantities. 

A  statement  follow*  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  native  produce  exported  from  Cork  In  1835 : 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  arc  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  haberdashery  and  apparel,  glass  and  earth- 
enware, hides,  coal,  Jtc. 

The  principal  market  days  are  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. The  meat  and  vegetable  market  la  well  laid  out  and 
plentifully  provided.  In  the  cattle  market  about  6000  bead 
of  cattle,  and  90.000  live  pigs  (besides  carca»es).  are  annu 
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ally  mid.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Provincial,  Ag- 
ricultural, and  National  banks  have  branches  here.  The 
savings'  bank,  held  in  a  handsome  building  erected  from  the 
profits,  was  established  In  1817.  The  amount  of  deposits, 
now  about  J.  250,000,  ha*  been  derived  from  upwards  of 
*i  i  KX)  depositors. 

The  foreign  trade  Is  carried  on  with  Portugal,  whence 
wines)  and  salt  are  brought;  with  the  Mediterranean,  for 
wine  and  fruit;  and  with  the  Baltic  for  timber  and  article* 
for  naval  equipment ;  timber  is  also  Imported  from  Halifax 
and  Canada.  The  West  India  trade  has  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  facilities  for  supply  from  those  colonies 
through  the  English  ports. 

The  excellence  of  Its  harbour,  situated  about  11m.  beiow 
the  city.  Where  the  Lee  discharges  Itself  Into  a  spacious 
land-locked  basin,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  British 
navy,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  commercial  prosperi- 
ty of  Cork.  During  the  war,  It  was  a  great  naval  station, 
and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  moat  of  the  outward  bound 
convoys.  Naval  arsenals  and  store*,  which  have  now  be- 
come nearly  useless,  having  been  abaudoned  by  the  govern- 
ment, though  in  the  best  slate  of  preservation,  were  fitted 
up  in  Its  smaller  Islands.  The  communication  by  water 
between  the  port  and  the  city  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioner*,  established  under  an 
act  of  Parliament,  by  whom  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been 
deepened,  and  lines  of  quay*  of  upward*  of  4  m.  in  length 
raised  on  both  Its  sides,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defray- 
ed from  the  harbour  dues.  The  buildings  connected  with 
commercial  transactions  arc,  the  Custom  house,  the  Com- 
mercial Buildings,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Post-offices  ;  all  neat  and  convenient  edifice*. 

The  custom  duties,  including  those  of  Kinsale  and  Youg- 
h  i    were,  in  1830,  x  -30,904 ;  and  In  1837,  X5B1.4U. 

The  post-office  revenue,  in  1835,  amounted  to  £1.1,022, 
and  In  1830  to  £13.237.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port  In  1836,  was  302,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
21,514  tons.  During  the  same  year,  171  ships  In  the  foreign 
trade  entered,  and  80  cleared  out;  In  the  cross  channel 
trade,  8246  vessels  entered,  and  1384  cleared  out;  and  In 
the  roasting  trade  the  number  of  entries  and  clearances 
was  406  and  506  respectively.  Steam  navigation  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  St.  George  Joint  Stock  Company,  which 
employ*  seven  regular  vessels  that  ply  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Dublin.  A  daily  communication  between 
Cork  and  the  town  of  Cove,  in  the  harbour.  Is  kept  up  by 
smaller  steamers.    (For  farther  details,  $u  Covn.) 

The  appearance  and  habit*  of  this  city  are  almost  exclu- 
sively mercantile.  The  attempts  that  have  been  mark  to 
elevate  the  city  In  the  scale  of  literature  and  science  have 
not  had  that  success  which  the  more  sanguine  promoters 
anticipated ;  though  they  have  probably  succeeded  better 
than  a  careless  observer  might  suppose.  Borne  very  distin- 
guished persons  have  been  natives  of  Cork,  among  whom 
may  be  specified  Arthur  O'Leary,  O'Kcefe,  Barry  the  artist. 
Macllse  the  artist,  and  Sheridan  Knnwles.  The  newer  part 
of  the  city  Indicates  a  high  and  increasing  state  of  prosperi- 
ty;  in  it  are  the  town  residences  of  the  wealthy  merchants; 
while  the  adjoining  county,  for  several  miles  round,  Is 
studded  with  their  villas  and  country  seats.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  several  extensive  districts  of  the  suburbs  evince 
the  existence  of  comparative  destitution ;  line*  of  cabins 
being  built  and  peopled  like  those  In  the  surrounding  rural 
villages.  But  Improvement  is,  notwithstanding,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, even  in  those  quarters  in  which  there  Is  the  great- 
est poverty,  and  where  old  habits  and  prejudices  are  sure  to 
linger  longest.  The  food  of  the  working  classes  is  chiefly 
potatoes;  the  fuel,  turf.  Several  remains  of  antiquities, 
chiefly  monastic  are  to  bo  traced,  as  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls,  some  parts  of  which  are  in  a 
perfect  stale.  Coins  struck  at  a  royal  mint  in  the  time  of 
Edward  1.  have  been  occasionally  found.  (Railmay  /re- 
port j  H'tmdU't  Cork  ;  and  pr  trait  Information.) 

CORLEONE,  an  Inl.  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo,  cap. 
dlstr.,  near  the  source  of  the  Belinl,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  rising  from  a  fruitful,  well-cultivated  plain,  92  m.  S.  by 
W.  Palermo.  Pop.  (1831)  13.788.  It  Is  pretty  well  built, 
and  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  a 
prison,  and  some  other  public  buildings. 
CORNING,  p.  »,  Painted  Post  t,  Steuben  Co..  nf;T,  313 


ra.  W.8.VV.  Albany,  387  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
Chemung  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  seventeen 
streeU  running  N.  and  8.,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  seven 
others,  running  E.  and  VV.  One  street  is  90  feet  wide,  an- 
other 89  feet,  and  the  red  63  feet  wide.  There  la  a  public 
square,  405  by  350  feet,  designed  fur  the  public  buildings. 
It  contains  an  academy,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian, 
one  Methodist,  and  one  Episcopal ;  twenty  one  stores,  one 
trist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  plaster-mill,  one  large  iron 
loumlry  and  machine  shop,  150  dwolllngs.  some  of  them  of 
brick,  and  many  of  them  neat,  and  1000  inhabitants.  A 
rail -road  extends  from  this  place,  40  m.  Into  Tioga  co,  Pa_ 
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intersecting  the  coil  and  Iron  mine*  at  Blossburg.  The  line 
of  the  N.x  .  and  Erie  rail-road  passes  through  the  place,  and 
extensive  grounds  have  been  provided  for  a  depot,  work- 
shops, etc.  A  large  amount  of  coal  and  lumber  is  shipped 
annually  from  tin*  place,  to  the  northern  and  eastern  mar- 
ket. A  navigable  feeds*  of  the  I  hemung  canal  cosaiuso- 
ces  here,  and  connects  with  the  Erie  canal  through  Seneca 
lake. 

CORNISH,  p  i  fork  .„  .  M.-..  76  m.  S.W.  Augusta,  5C7 
W.    Incorporated  In  [704.    Bounded  N.  by  Saco  and  Croat 

0  mi  pre  rivers.  It  contains  six  stores,  one  saw-tulU,  Mo 
tanneries,  one  pottery  ;  eleven  schools,  536  scholars.  Pup 

1263. 

Coaxtsu.  p.  t..  Sullivan  co..  N  il  ,  58  m.  N.W.  by  W. Con 
cord,  471  VV.  Bounded  VV.  by  Connecticut  river,  ores 
which  is  a  bridge,  connecting  il  with  Windsor,  Vt.  Char- 
tered In  1763,  organized  In  1767.  It  contains  three  church- 
es, one  Congregational,  oae  Method sst.  and  one  Episcopal ; 
two  stores,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  three  tanneries, 
twelve  schools,  567  scholars.    Pop.  1726. 

CORN  PLANTER,  p.  U,  Venango  co.  Pa.,  217  m.  VV.N.W 
Harrisburg,  201  VV.  It  con  lam*  two  stores,  one  school,  25 
scholars.   Pop.  427. 

CORN  VII.I.E  p.  t..  Somerset  co..  Me..  42  m.  N.  by  E 
Augusta,  637  VV.  Watered  by  Weaaarausrtt  river,  which 
tluws  into  Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  in  1708.  It  con- 
tains two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  tannery,  fifteen  schools, 
450  scholars.    Pop.  1140. 

CORNWALL,  a  mariL  co.  of  England,  forming  the  ex 
iremtty  of  the  S.W.  peninsula,  being  everywhere  surround 
cd  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  E.,  where  It  adjoin*  Devon- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  nearly  in  its  whole  extent 
by  IheTamar.  Area,  851,200  acres ;  of  which  about  too, Out1 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  In  many  parts  Cornwall 
is  rugged  and  moorish ;  bul  though  Its  general  aspect  be 
illt.-ar>.  it  hits  numerous  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  loitili- 
ty.  The  temperature  is  particularly  equal,  being  so  far 
embosomed  in  the  Atlantic  that  It  Is  neither  so  cold  in  win- 
ter, nor  so  warm  in  summer,  as  the  cos.  more  to  the  E. 
The  winds,  however,  are  very  variable,  and  often  violent ; 
nnd  the  air  being  surcharged  with  moisture,  harvests  are 
late,  and  fruit  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  raised  In  the  E. 
and  midland  counties.  The  raising  of  corn  und  potatoes 
are  the  principal  objects  of  Cornish  agriculture,  which  baa 
been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Pro|ierty  much  divided 
and  "  vexaliously  Intermixed."  Farms  for  the  most  part 
small,  and  held  under  lease  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
years.  Average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  10*.  3jd.  an  acru. 
The  principal  wealth  of  Cornwall  is  derived  from  lb  mines 
of  tin  and  copper.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Phoenicians  tiruled 
thither  for  tin,  and  that  the  mines  have  been  wrought  ever 
since.  The  total  quantity  of  tin  at  present  (1839)  produced 
in  Cornwall  amounts  to  about  4000  tons  a  year,  worth  from 
£65  to  £80  a  ton.  The  Cornish  copper-mine*,  though  they 
were  not  wrought  with  spirit  or  success  Ull  Die  beginning  of 
last  century,  are  now  become  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance Their  produce,  which  a  century  ago  did  not  exceed 
700  tons  pure  metal,  amounts  at  present  to  about  11,000 
ions,  worth  from  £00  to  £100  a  bin.  The  capital  vastest  m 
the  Cornish  mines,  and  the  employment*  connected  with 
them,  is  estimated  at  about  £2.450.000.  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed at  71,000.  Ores  of  lead,  antimony,  manganese,  fcc. 
are  also  met  With.  Gold  is  sometimes  f  ound  in  the  *(rr«ss- 
vorkt,  or  place*  whore  the  alluvial  deposit*  are  washed  la 
order  to  procure  grain  tin.  Silver  Is  also  found  Intermixed 
with  the  lead  ores,  and  is  now  extracted  to  a  considerable 
extent.  About  5000  Ions  of  soaps  lone,  and  about  7000  ton* 
of  China  clay,  are  annually  shipped  for  the  portrrie*  and 
other  seaU  of  the  porcelain  manufacture.  The  miners  and 
others  eugaged  in  the  Cornish  mines  are  under  the  especial 
jurisdiction  of  the  stannary  courts:  these  were  much  im- 
proved by  a  late  act,  and  are  said  to  transact  the  business 
brought  before  them  expeditiously,  cheaply,  and  well.  The 
oppressive  duties  formerly  imposed  on  the  coinage  of  tin 
were  repealed  in  1837.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  extensively 
carried  on  along  the  Cornish  coasts,  particularly  at  S.  Ives, 
Mounts-bay.  and  Mevngtsscy;  and  is  a  considerable  source 

01  employment  nn.l  of  wealth  lo  the  r.mntv.  Ptniftj>>l 
towns,  Truro,  dels  ton,  Peiixancc,  SL  Ives,  Falmouth.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  Cornwall  sent  42  mem*,  to  the 
H.of  C  but  now  it  sends  only  14;  vis.. 4  for  the  co, 3  each 
fur  the  bora,  of  Bodmin.  Falmouth,  and  Truro,  and  I  each 
for  the  bora,  of  Launcestoo,  Heistoa.  St.  Ives,  aits]  Lkckeard. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  (1838-39)  1037;  via..  K 
div..  5469;  W.  dlv,  4998.  In  1831.  Cornwall  was  divided 
Into  0  bunds,  and  203  pars. ;  and  had,  in  1831,53.521  tnhsh. 
houses.  594116  families,  and  300,938  Individual*,  of  whom 
146,213  were  males,  and  154,795  females.  Sum  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  In  1838.  £71,247.  Annual  value  of 
real  pnnmrty  In  1815.  £922.250.  Profits  of  trade  and  pro 
fusions  in  ditto.  £230.113. 

t  ob  » wall.  p.  I,  Addison  co,  Vt,  63  m.  S.W.  I 
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Iter,  477  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Otter  creek  |  its  branch  Lem- 
jnfair  crosses  lu  N. VV.  corner.  Chartered  In  1701.  flint  wi- 
lled In  1774,  but  abandoned  in  1777,  until  after  the  war; 
resettled  In  1784,  and  organized  the  ■nine  year.  Water- 
Ume,  a  dark  blue  limestone  suitable  for  building,  and  calca- 
reous I  par  with  beautiful  crystals,  are  found  In  its  8.  and 
W  .  parte.  Al.mc  Otter  creek.  In  Ita  8.E.  part,  la  a  iwamp 
of  leveral  thousand  acres;  but  the  township  Is  generally 
healthy.  The  soil  is  ferule.  It  contains  three  churches, 
one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Union;  three 
stores,  three  grist-mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  one  oil-milt,  two 
tanneries,  seven  schools,  240  scholar*.   Pop.  1104. 

Cornwall,  p.  |L  Litchfield  CO.,  Ct_,  30  in.  W.  by  N. 
Hartford.  330  W.  Bounded  W.  by  llouaatonlc  river,  by 
small  branches  of  which  it  is  watered.  The  Housalonir 
rail-rood  passes  through  it.  The  surface  b  uneven.  First 
settled  In  1738.  Black  lead  and  porcelain  clay  are  found. 
A  Foreign  Mission  school  was  founded  here  In  1818,  In 
which  some  distinguished  heathen  youth  have  been  educa- 
ted, who  have  been  useful  among  the  American  Indians, 
and  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  It  contains  one  Congrega- 
tional church,  founded  in  1741,  five  stores,  three  furnace*, 
three  fulling-mills,  two  woollen-factories,  two  grist-mills, 
ten  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  fourteen  schools,  447  scholars. 
Fop.  1700. 

Cornwall,  t..  Orange  co,  N.Y,  6  m.  8.  Newburg,  100 
m.  8.  Albany.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river.  The  surface 
is  hilly  or  mountainous.  It  contains  Butter  Hill  and  Crow's 
Nest,  1418  feet  high,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  sites  of  old  forts  I'utnam,  Clinton,  and  Montgomery,  in- 
teresting in  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  a  ro- 
mantic situation,  on  the  margin  of  Hudson  river.  Is  the  VS. 
Military  Academy,  for  a  description  of  which,  see  West 
Point.  The  treason  of  Arnold,  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
had  for  its  object  the  delivery  of  the  strong  fortification  of 
West  Point  Into  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  but  it  signally 
failed,  and  has  stamped  his  name  with  enduring  Infamy. 
The  v.  h  situated  at  the  N.  termination  of  the  Highlands, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Hudson  river,  and  contains  two  stores, 
several  large  brick-yards,  twenty  dwellings,  and  about  125 
inhabitant*.  One  mile  8.W.  is  Canterbury  village,  which 
contains  a  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  two  Friends' church- 
es, several  manufactories,  and  about  500  Inhabitants. 

CORO,  a  marl  I.  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  sandy  and  arid  plain,  near  the  head  of  El  Got- 
fcle,  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Maracavbo,  3  m.  8.W.  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  310  m.  WWW  Caracas ;  laL  11°  23"  N 
long.  89°  4eT  W.  Pop,  10,000 1  It  Is  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  has  had  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West 
India  islands,  especially  Cureroe,  in  mules,  gonts.  hides, 
skins,  cheese,  and  pottery;  but  this  ha*  now  very  much 
dwindled,  and  the  Inhab.  are  poor  and  parsimonious.  The 
streets  of  Cora  are  regular,  but  unpaved,  and  the  houses 
mean ;  the  only  public  building*  are,  two  churches,  a  coo- 
vent,  several  chapels,  and  a  hospital.  The  climate  Is  dry 
and  hot,  but  not  unhealthy  :  so  great,  however.  Is  the  scar- 
city of  water,  that  It  has  to  be  brought  thither  daily  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  Ac,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Coro  was 
the  second  European  settlement  formed  on  this  coast,  and 
was  considered  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  till  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  seat  of  government  to  Caracas,  in  1576.  (Oto- 
grapkital  .Ictounl  of  Colombia,  ,vr. ) 

COROMANDEL  (CkoUrmandala),  COAST  OF,  forming 
the  E.  shore  of  Hindustan,  from  point  Catymere,  lat.  10°  20 , 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Krishnn  river,  15°  50*  N.,  probably  de- 
riving It*  name  from  the  Choi*  dynasty,  who  formerly 
ruled  In  Tnnjure.  It  is  destitute  of  any  good  harbours,  and, 
from  the  treat  surf,  it  is  usually  difficult  anywhere  to  effect 
a  landing.  The  monsoons  on  this  coast  are  always  In  a 
contrary  direction  to  those  on  that  of  Malabar.  From  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April  winds  from  the 
N.E.  prevail,  during  which  period  the  storms  are  an  violent 
and  dangerous  that  ail  British  ship*  of  war  are  ordered  to 
quit  the  const  by  the  15th  of  October.  In  the  middle  of 
April  the  8.W.  winds  set  In.  and  a  period  of  great  drought 
commences.    (Hamilton.  I..  453.) 

CORREZE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  South,  formerly  port 
of  the  Limousin,  having  N.  the  deps.  Haute  Vlenne  and 
Crewe,  E.  Puy  de-Dome  and  Cantal,  8.  Lot,  and  W.  Dor- 
dogne.  Area,  583,803  hectare*.  Pop.  (1836)  302,433.  Sur- 
face mosily  hilly  and  mountainous  Its  N.part  I*  Intersect- 
ed by  a  mountain  rhaln  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Dordogne.  The  latter,  which  run*  through 
the  K.E.  pen  of  the  dep.  Is  the  only  navigable  stream,  the 
Corrcte,  from  which  the  dep.  derives  its  name,  being  avail- 
able only  for  rafts  and  boat*.  Climate  comparatively  cold  ; 
•oil  stony  and  Inferior,  except  In  some  of  the  larger  valleys. 
Heaths  and  wastes  occupy  more  of  the  surface  than  the  ar- 
able lands ;  sufficient  corn,  however,  chiefly  rye  and  buck- 
wheat, is  grown  for  home  consumption.  Agriculture  Is  In 
an  exceedingly  backward  *late.  partly  owing  to  the  obsti- 
nate attachment  of  the  cultivator*  to  ancient  routine  prac- 
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tlces,  and  partly,  a*  Hugo  alleges,  to  over-taxation,  and  the 
want  of  capital ;  but  more  than  ait,  we  believe,  to  the  mi- 
nute division  of  the  land,  and  the  poverty  it  is  sure  to  oece 
slon.  The  plough  In  use  In  many  district*  is  identical  with 
that  described  by  Virgil !  Chestnuts,  buckwheat,  and  po- 
tatoes, constitute  the  principal  dependence  of  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  pop.,  and  when  these  fail,  the  Inliub.  muTer 
severely.  Vmeyerd*  occupy  about  15,200  hectares.  Some 
of  the  wine*  ere  tolerably  good,  and  though  no  great  quun 
tity  of  wine  be  produced,  still,  a*  few  of  the  labouring 
elnsses  can  afford  to  drink  It.  some  la  exported.  The  menu 
ows  are  extensive,  and  considerable  number*  of  oxen  art 
reared  for  the  Pnrls  markot  ami  the  plough.  In  1830.  there 
were  upwards  of  400,000  sheep,  chiefly  an  Indigenous  bleed 
yielding  annually  about  450.000  kllogr.  of  wool.  Property 
much  subdivided,  there  not  being  In  the  whole  dep.  ubove 
seven  properties  which  psy  a  government  uu  of  lOOU  Ir. 
Correzc  has  mines  of  copper,  imn.  ■imi||b*|»li  lend,  ,„m 
mony,  ami  ronl ;  but  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  coil  .11 
Lapleau,  none  of  them  are  w  ought  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, Manufacturing  industry  is  even  in  a  less  prosperous 
state  than  ngriculturc.  There  la,  however,  a  large  gun 
manufactory  at  Tulle,  which  employs  about  1000  bunds. 
Though  a  speculation  of  private  individuals,  It  is  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  government  officers,  and  the 
muskets  are  sold  at  the  fixed  price  of  34  fr.  80  rente  each. 
There  is  a  large  cotton-mill  at  Brives.  Tulle  la  very  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  grand  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  species  of  point  lace,  called  point  it  TuUt ;  in  point  of 
feet,  however,  there  Is  not  a  single  lace-worker  in  the  dep., 
nor  haa  there  been,  Ume  immemorial,  a  lace-frame  in  Tulle  ! 
(Hugo.)  Trade  chiefly  in  cattle,  wine,  poultry,  agricultural 
produce,  and  truffle*.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  three  er- 
rands. ;  It  sends  four  menu,  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of 
electors  In  1K8-39,  1084.  Chief  town*.  Tulle,  the  cap, 
Brives,  and  Uesel.  Total  public  revenue  (1831),  4,067..HCa 
fr.  A  general  usage  (for  it  is  Inconsistent  with  the  lew  of 
France)  In  this  dep.,  whereby  the  eldest  son  becomes  enti- 
tled to  a  clear  fourth  of  tho  paternal  property,  over  and 
above  an  equal  share  with  each  of  the  other  children,  tends, 
according  to  Hugo,  to  produce  much  disunion  in  families 
The  peasantry  exhibit  a  remarkable  dislike  u>  enter  the 
military  service,  but  prove  afterward  very  good  soldiers 
Mermontel,  Cnbnnts,  and  Latrellle  were  natives  of  this  dep 
( Hugo,  art.  (orrnt ;  Frtnck  Ofciat  Table*.  *•«.) 

CORSHAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Wilts, 
hund.  Chippenham.  Area  of  par,  6710  acres.  Pop.  (1831/ 
2952.  The  village,  In  an  open,  pleasant  district,  8  m.  N.E. 
Bath,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  of  neatly  built 
houses,  with  a  market-bouse  near  the  centre,  erected  in 
1784.  The  church  is  e  cruciform  Gothic  structure,  will" 
a  tower:  there  are  also  two  dissenting  chapels,  and  an 
almshouse  founded  In  1688,  at  present  supporting  *lx  nla 
women.  A  free  school  fur  boy*  and  girls  was  built  by  the 
Methuen  family,  to  which  the  manor  belongs;  and  wh 
have  a  fine  mansion,  with  a  good  collection  of  pictures, 
near  the  village.  The  manufacture  of  woollens,  formerly 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  long  been  iltsODB- 
linued  j  agriculture  being  now  the  chief  employment  of  th.- 
inhab.  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  various  epic  poem* 
now  known  only  by  the  satirical  allusions  made  to  them  by 
Pope  and  other  wits  of  the  time,  was  a  native  of  Corshatn. 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Corse),  a  large  island  of  the  Mediicrranr 
an.  belonging  to  France,  of  which  it  forms  a  dep..  between 
lat.  41  =  27  and  43°  1'  ML  and  long.  8°  3T  and  9°  30*  E.  lu 
S.  extremity  Is  10  m.  N.  Sardinia,  from  which  It  is  separated 
by  the  strait  of  Bonifacio.  Piombino,  about  55  m.  distant. 
Is  the  nearest  town  In  Italy,  and  Antlbes,  130  m.  N.W,  the 
nearest  point  in  France.  Shape  somewhat  oval,  with  a 
projecting  appendage  at  the  N.E.  extremity  j  length,  N.  — 
S_,  100  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  44  m. ;  area,  divisions,  fcc.,  as 
follow : 
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The  E.  shores  of  Corsica  are  generally  low  and  sandy, 
and  in  many  part*  mnishy ;  the  W.  shore*  are  more  lofty, 
and  Indented  with  several  extensive  harbours  or  bays,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  of  Vallneo,  Ajaceio,  Begone, 
Porto,  Calvl,  and  St.  Florent.  Corsica  has  several  small 
islets,  especially  at  its  8.  extremity.  It  is  generally  speak- 
ing, hilly.  A  chain  of  mountain*  trnverte*  it  from  it*  N.  to 
lis  A.  extremity,  for  the  most  pert  nearer  to  It*  W.  than  to 
It*  E.  coast ;  the  highest  summit*  of  this  chain  are  Monte 
Rotondo,  8766  It.,  and  Monte  d'Oro  the  Mont  Jlurtm*  of 
Ptolemy),  8700  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  declivi- 
ties of  the  central  chain  are  steep:  It  abound*  la  clefts  and 
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i :  valleys  are  few,  excepting  in  the  lower  lull  range*, 
ven  there  they  are  narmw.  The  plains  along  the  E. 
.  a  moan  ling  to  about  1  24th  part  of  the  whole  surface, 
though  rich  and  densely  peopled  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
are  now  mostly  abandoned.  Were  they  drained  and  culti- 
vated, they  would  be  again,  as  of  old,  the  best  part  of  the 
island.  The  majority  of  the  rivers  run  VV„  but  the  two 
largest,  the  Colo  and  Savignano,  have  an  E.  course;  most 
of  them  are  mere  torrents,  and  none  of  litem  are  navigable, 
or  adapted  even  for  rafts,  by  reason  of  their  rapidity.  There 
arc  a  few  insignificant  lakes  in  the  centre  of  the  island ; 
but  the  largest  collections  of  waters  are  sonic  laguncs  on 
the  E.  coast,  a  topographical  feature  which  this  part  of 
Corsica  shores  with  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Tuscan  M.v 
remme  and  the  Ceropagna  dl  Roma.  These  stagnant  wa- 
ters render  the  adjacent  parts  unhealthy,  giving  rise  to  in- 
termittent fevers,  ate,  similar  to  thuse  of  the  correspond- 
ing Italian  shorn;  but  elsewhere  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
salubrious.  The  temperature  of  course  varies  with  the  el- 
evation ;  in  the  low  lands  Uie  maximum  i*  U94°  Fahr.,  in 
the  mountains  the  minimum  is£V4°Eahr.  The  most  prev 
alent  winds  are,  the  tirocca,  or  S.E.,  v. huh  brings  ruin; 
the  N..  which  often  brings  snow;  and  the  S.W..  which  is 
commonly  very  violent.  The  aspect  uf  the  country  is,  in 
the  words  of  Hugo,  "a  vast  elevated  region,  the  culinina 
ting  points  of  which  are  covi 


covered  with  snow,  Mirroimded  by 
of  mountains,  their  summit,  hare,  but  their 
covered  with  thick  forests  of  fir  and  oak  ;  narrow  and 
dark  glens,  through  which  roll  Impetuous  torrents;  ami 
here  and  there  an  isolated  human  habitation,  perched  on 
some  solitary  crag,  like  the  Inaccessible  eyrie  of  an  eagle. 
As  we  approach  nearer  the  sea,  the  v.illevs  enlarge,  ami 
show  traces  of  culture,  and  villages  begin  toenjvenihr  bw.ks 
of  the  rivulets;  the  hill-sides  are  covered  w  ith  olive,  orange, 
and  laurel-trees;  while  their  tops  are  crowned  with  woods,  of 
chesnut,  whose  time-honoured  trunks,  notwithstanding  the 
little  depth  of  soil  they  grow  in,  have  att  uned  an  enormous 
site.  On  the  sea-shores,  obscured  by  an  unhealthy  log.  ruin- 
ed habitations,  corn-lands,  makit  (close  copses),  and  marsh- 
es alternate  with  each  other;  and  the  trav  tier  hastens  lo 
quit  this  pestiferous  tract  for  a  brighter  sky  and  a  purer  an 
upon  the  uplands."  Granite,  rnlca.  porphyry,  alabaster,  and 
marble  of  various  colours,  serpentine,  jasper,  a»i<e*to*  of  re 
markably  long  fibre,  fcc.,  are  plentiful  in  Corsica.  The  isl- 
and probably  contains  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  copper;  but 
there  b  a  vein  of  lead  at  Barbaggio,  and  iron  mine*  arc 
worked  in  several  places :  the  produce  of  the  last  occupies 
ten  fortes  at  C'atalane.  Quarries  of  statuary  marble  arc- 
worked  ;  pipe-clay,  emeralds,  and  globular  masses  of  gran- 
ite, and  porphyry  are  (bund:  the  last,  which  are  prized  m 
gem*  have  been  hitherto  met  with  nowhere  but  in  the  bed 
of  one  of  the  torrents.  There  are  axi  abundance  of  warm, 
mineral,  and  saline  springs.  The  upper  soils  consist  chiefly 
of  decomposed  granite,  atlci,  ke..,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  chalk  and  other  calcareous  mailers,  and  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In  many  parts  the  land 
Is  very  fertile  ;  agriculture  is,  however,  in  a  very  backward 
state,  and  artificial  Irrigation  unknown.  The  surface  of 
Corsica  was,  in  1P34.  supposed  to  bo  distributed  aa  fut- 
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ore  hard*,  gardens,  4tc.  ffififj 
Variously  cultivated  .  31,561 
Heaths,  wastes,  Jxc.  .  343,511} 
Lands  built  on  .  X) 
Rivera,  lakes,  aVc.     .  Sjtsexs 

Landed  property  in  Corsica  is  extremely  subdivided,  and 
Is  almost  all  occupied  by  owners.  "  For  centuries  the  laws 
xave  promoted  an  equal  succession  among  children,  the 
Genoese,  when  rulers,  abetted  this  system,  and  the  French 
law  of  succession .  which  found  Corsica  In  an  extravagantly 
parcelled  state,  baa  confirmed  and  aggravated  it.  These 
nd  modem  agrarinnlsms,  unaccompanied  by  the 
ies  of  capital,  and  of  various  roads  to  industry,  have 
a  proprietor  of  almost  every  Corsica  n.  and  have,  It  l» 
true,  averted  bare  mendicity,  but  also  generally  created  n 
narrow  situation,  without  resources,  pregnant  of  family  in 
trigues,  and  not  unbloody  dissensions,  litigious  propensities, 
and  various  checks  on  population  ;  and,  combining  with 
these  incidents  they  have  fostered  maxims  which  ngait 
serve  to  the  same  end  of  disconnecting  all  landed  property. 
It  is  a  distinctive  trait,  that  Ikr  Coriicmn  rather  Hants  Caan 
itUt  /and;  that  inheritances  which  lose  in  value  by  divl 
lion  still  must  submit  lo  It ;  and  advantageous  offers  are  the 
more  readily  refused  the  more  such  land  would  nggrandiar 
and  connect  the  purchaser's  estate."  [Consular  Htyort.) 
The  Inhab.  do  not  live  In  cottages  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
try, but  In  villages,  many  of  which  are  built  on  the  summit* 
and  declivities  of  the  mountains. 

The  forests  are  remarkably  fine,  and  abound  with  Umber 
oi  the  be*  qq«nty,  and  which  supplies  the  best  masts  ft* 
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the  dockyards  at  Toulon  ;  but  such  is  the  indolence  of  toe 
inbab.  thai  IhU  source  uf  w  ealth  is  couparsuvely  neglected 
The  -maku,  previously  mentioned,  are  dense  thickets  ol 
cystus,  bay,  myrtle,  thorn,  Ac.,  which  rapidly  grow  up  on 
rich  until  led  lands  Into  inextricable  masses  of  3  to  12  ft.  Ui 
height,  and  w  Inch  when  burned — the  usual  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  them — form  admirable  manure-  The  orange,  citron, 
pomegranate,  Ac.  grow  In  the  open  air,  and  vield  excellent 
fruit.  The  olive  is  badly  managed,  but  much  more  oil  is 
produced  than  is  required  la  the  island,  and  is  therefore  ex 
ported.  The  vine  is  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  most  ol 
the  cantons;  and,  notwithstanding  that  but  I, me  art  is  di» 
played  In  the  manufacture  of  wines,  the  red  ' 
ami  the  white  of  Cape  Corsica,  are  very  good,  and  I 
lo  the  Continent.  The  corn  grown  is  nut  adequate  to  the 
demand,  but  its  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  c hc« louts.  Vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced  in 
the  island  ;  and,  when  subject  lo  the  Romans,  it  paid  an  an 
nual  tribute  uf  :(0<),uo0  lbs.  of  wax  7.i< -..  lib.  xliii.,  cap.  7;  , 
the  honey  has  a  buterish  taste,  supposed  to  be  im  pur  led  by 
the  abundance  of  boxwood  and  yew.  Tobacco,  though  lit 
t  e  i  ul'.n  it.  l  ,~  -  i  -i  oi  l.e  preferable  to  that  of  France,  and 
the  mulberry  and  flax  are  grown  with  advantage.  CatUe 
constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  farmers  and  peasant 
n  .  Most  kind,  are  small,  but  the  ox,  horse,  mule,  and  ns, 
a;e  nil  stiong  n«!  active;  the  cows  afford  good  milk,  from 
which  much  cheese  is  made.  The  sheep  are  black,  with 
tour  nr  •  ven  -r«.  I,  :  n  IKK)  (here  w.re  neuil)  WKfJMt  in 
the  entne  i-.niol  hug*  very  plentiful.  Goals  are  large  and 
strong  the  mi  LjHon.  considered  by  Buflbu  to  have  been  the 
original  of  (be  sheep.  >*  found  in  this  island.  Game  is  ex 
ceedingly  abundant,  as  are  wild  boars  and  fuxes;  turtles 
are  oi.r..ne.l  i.  gr>  .it  :  aibcr,  and  are  Important  articles  ol 
trade.  There  is  a  great  profusion  of  the  most  excellent  nsl 
in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  the  Coraican  mullet  w-as  among 
to  the  Roman  tables.  Ar  Sol 
v..  I.  W.)  Red  coral  ol  a  fine  deep  colour,  is  found  In  many 
places  round  Uiu  coast.  But,  owing  lo  the  Indolence  aim 
apathy  occasioned  by  the  dependence  of  the  people  «* 
small  patches  of  land,  and  the  want  i  •  ,  i  I  and  manu 
factuics.  everything  Is  conducted  according  Co  a  system  ol 
routine,  and  very  few  improvemei  ts  are  either  attempted  or 
even  so  much  as  thought  of.  Agricultural  implement*  are 
all  of  the  most  wretched  description,  and  they  hardly  know 
anything  even  of  the  advantages  of  manure.  All  the  more 
laborious  employments  are  devolved  upon  the  females,  who 
are  the  slaves  rather  than  the  companions  of  their  bus 
hand*,  or  upon  emigrant',  from  Lucca,  Tuscany,  audothei 
parts  uf  Italy,  by  whom  llie  island  is  annually  visited.  The 
fisheries  are  wholly  ahandooed  to  the  Genoese  and  Neapol- 
itans. Their  manufactures  arc  limited  to  the  fabrication  of 
some  coarse  woollen*  used  by  themselves,  a  few  forges  and 
tanneries,  n  gloss  factory,  a  pottery  U»  which  asbesua  is 
used),  a  manufactory  of  tobacco  pipes,  and  one  of  soap 
The  exports  ore  nearly  confined  to  timber,  firewood,  wines, 
dried  fruits,  oil,  uik.  leather,  and  fish,  in  comparatively  Iri 
fling  <|tiantitirs.  The  imports  Irom  France 
all)  to  about  3,f«MXMJ  fr.  Tho 
receipts  iii  1KH  wer 

Expenditure      ....  4,941,170  fr. 

Receipts  . 

Surplus  i 

The  roads  are  wretched ;  those  called  rfaJ  being  U 

parts  almost  impracticable  i 

w  as  divided  into  two  departments— those  of  Colo  and  Li 
nmone;  but  since  1811  these  have  been  again  united:  the 
seat  of  the  prefecture  is  Ajnccku.  The  island  sends  two 
mem.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  in  1837-J1, 
310.  A  royal  court  is  established  in  the  capital ;  there  ait 
five  courts  of  original  jurisdiction,  one  in  each  arrund.,  and 
three  tribunals  of  commerce,  viz.,  at  Ajaccio,  Bastia.  and 
lie  Rouse  :  from  1814  to  Nov.  1830.  Corsica  was  deprived  of 
the  priv  ilege  of  trial  by  jury.  There  are  no  churches  bui 
those  of  the  Catholic  establishment  in  Corsica;  the  dep.  is 
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national  guard. 

In  person,  habits,  and  disposition,  the  Corsicans  bear  s 
considerable  similarity  to  the  natives  of  Italy.  They  are 
brave,  sober,  and  hospitable  ;  but  subject  to  violent  gusts  of 
passion,  and  in  the  last  degree  revengeful  and  implacable 
This,  in  fact.  Is  the  distinguishing  traU  of  their  character, 
and  lias  been  supposed  lo  Indicate  a  peculiar  ferocity  of 
disposition.  It  appear*,  however,  rather  to  have  originated 
In  the  long  continued  miagovernment  of  the  Genoese,  whea 
lite  grossest  corruption  prevailed. 


could  procure  impunity  (v*\ 


prevailed,  i 
f<ir  i  be  tuovt 
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It  were,  a  private  duty;  and  the  Corslcan  would  have  coo 
sidcred  himself  degraded  who  had  not  obtained  that  redress 
for  himself  that  was  denied  by  law.  It  U  needless  to  point 
out  the  sanguinary  practices,  crones,  and  enormities  to 
which  such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  lead.  The 
improved  and  more  vigorous  government  Introduced  by  the 
French  has,  however,  done  a  good  deal  to  lessen  the  temp 
tauous  to  vengeance,  though  it  will  be  long  before  the  pas- 
sion be  wholly  subdued  among  a  people  in  the  situation  of 
the  Gorslcans.  They  use  an  Italian  dialect,  with  a  liirge 
number  of  Arabic  words  and  Spanish  idioms  Intermixed. 
Tbo  dress  of  both  sexes  bears  a  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Italians:  the  men  wear  a  kind  of  Phrygian  bonnet,  and 
commonly  go  armed  with  a  long  knife,  pistol,  musket,  bay- 
onet, tec.  At  Cargese,  on  the  VV.  coast,  there  is  a  Greek 
colony  of  Mainol  origin,  consisting  of  about  TOO  individuals, 
the  descendant*  of  some  Greeks  Who  settled  in  Corsica  In 
1670,  who  preserve  their  dress,  religion,  tec,  but  have 
adopted  Catholic  rites  of  worship.  The  tract  they  inhabit 
Mt  cultivated  la  the  isl.   The  ~ 


the  first  inhab.  of  Corsica;  and  by  them 
l  called  Cyntos.  R  was  nfierward  conquered 
i  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Ko- 
aoout  B.C.  331.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Goths,  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  Saracens,  Pranks,  House  of  Colon na, 
Pisarts,  and  Genoese,  successively  possessed  it.  Insurrec- 
tions against  the  tatter  continued  at  intervals  for  several 
cenlurtret,  till  the  Genoese  finally  ceded  it  to  Prance  in  1768. 
The  pop.  under  the  gallant  Pooll  made  a  determined  resist- 
ance, but  ultimately  they  were  forced  to  submit,  nnd  the 
island  has  since  belonged  to  France,  with  the  exception  of 
two  short  periods,  in  1796  and  1814,  when  it  whs  occupied 
by  British  troops.  The  names  of  Pascal  Paoli  and  of  Na- 
polkon,  both  natives  of  Corsica,  are  sufficient  to  confer  on 
It  an  enduring  celebrity.    (Hug:  art.  Cor$e  ;  TaUeam  de 

CX>svTlAXD.  county.  NY.  Situated  la  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  eleva- 
iih  gentle  hills  and  broad  valleys.  Drained  by  Tough 
aad  Ostilic  rivers  and  their  branches;  which  aiford 
extensive  water-power.  Some  iron  ore,  marl,  sulphur 
springs  and  salt  springs  are  found.  It  contained,  in  1840, 
33.74)  neat  cattle,  99.160  sheep,  19.043  swine ;  and  produ- 
ced 100.765  bushels  of  wheat.  2730  of  rye,  85.344  of  Indian 
corn,  18,015  of  buckwheat  29,935  of  barley,  276,681  of  oats, 
575,506  of  potatoes,  439,090  pounds  of  sugar.  It  bad  thirty- 
eight  stores,  three  lumber-yards,  four  furnaces,  one  forge, 
ten  fulling  mills,  four  woollen-factories,  am  cotum  factory 
with  1916  spindles,  twenty  three  grist-mills,  eighty-four 
saw  mills,  three  oil-mills,  one  paper-mill,  seventeen  tanne 


7930  scholars.  Pop 


370  stu 
24,607.  Capital, 


Co«Ti.*wn,  p.  L,  Westchester  eo.,  N.Y.,  113  m.  8.  Alba- 
ny. 262  W.  The  surface  is  hilly  aad  la  the  N.W.  part 
mountainous,  including  a  portion  of  the  Highlands.  Wa- 
tered by  Crolon  river,  a  pure  stream  fed  by  springs,  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  city  of  New- York  ia  a  covered  canal. 
The  post  office  is  denominated  Cortlandtown,  situated  in 
Cortland  village.    Pop.  5592. 

CORTLANDVILLB,  p.  U  Capital  of  Cortland  «»„  N.Y., 
143  m.  W.  by  8.  Albany,  314  W.  Drained  by  Toughniogn 
river  and  lis  branches.  It  contains  nine  stores,  one  furnace, 
three  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory,  nine  saw-mills, 
forty-one  schools,  1717  scholars.  Pop.  3799.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  branch  of  Toughnioga 
river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  Jail  of  brick,  four 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist, 
and  one  Universalis! ;  a  female  seminary,  a  select  school 
for  boys,  two  printing  offires  Issuing  weekly  newspapers, 
200  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

CORTONA  (an.  Crotunn ',,  a  city  and  sea  port  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  I'ltra,  rap.  district  and 
cant.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ksaro  (an.  .lEsarw),  on  the 
Ionian  sea;  lat.  39°  T  30"  N.,  long.  17°  V  55"  K.  Pop. 
orts,  5000.  It  is  snrroanded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a 
strong  citadel.  The  latter  fronts  the  sea.  and  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  ditch  and  drawbridge.  "Its  private 
poor  and  sordid  •  the  streets  dismal  and  nar 


*  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  suburbs.' 
L,  315. 4to  ed.)    It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  other 
les,  two  convents,  a  seminary,  two  hospitals,  tec. 
The  harbour  Is  protected  on  the  8.  by  the  projecting  tongue 

an  thai    lbs  town  ha.  •rocttrtifht  »nj 
^<IW.»i,4».4.,  .Itasstaal, 


•  Mr.  Craica,  as  Is 
wid*  ilraeta,  with  •(» 
fftj  bat,  oaths  wash 


CORTONA. 

of  lead  on  the  side  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and  on  tne 
N.  by  a  mote  ;  but  it  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  and  is  not  very  safe.  Mr.  Craven  says, 
three  altars  or  pedestals,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  ure  lit* 
only  remains  of  antiquity  he  could  find  In  Comma. 

Such  Is  the  present  abject  and  degraded  state  of  what 
was  once  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous  and  powerful 
cities  of  Magna  Gro-cia !  Various  accounts  have  been  giv- 
en of  its  origin,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  It  was  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Greece  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
speedily  rose  to  eminence.  Pythagoras  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  period  after  leaving  Samoa;  founded  a  very 
extensive  school ;  nnd  is  said,  by  his  example  nnd  hto  pre- 
cepts, to  have  effected  a  very  considerable  change  in  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  Inhab.  It  had  also  a  celebra- 
ted school  of  medicine.  Ancient  writers  have  praised  its 
invigorating  air,  which  was  said  to  give  superior  strength  to 
the  men,  and  beauty  to  the  women.  Milo,  famous  alike 
for  his  success  as  a  wrestler  at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
games,  and  for  his  tragical  end,  was  a  native  of  Croton  a. 
It  jiroduced  many  other  celebrated  wrestlers,  so  that  it  be- 


was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks.  (Strafe,  ii .  262.)  The 
mode  which  Zeuxls  took  to  paint  his  famous  picture  of 
Helen  is  a  sufficient  compliment  to  the  beanty  of  the  fair 
Crotoneans.  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  subject  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  Bayle,  art.  Zenxit.)  In  the  third  year 
of  (be  67th  Olympiad,  some  exiles  from  Sybaris,  having 
taken  refuge  in  Crotona,  the  latter,  on  refusing  to  give 
them  up,  was  attacked  by  30,000  Sybarites ;  and  though 
the  CrotonUtts  are  said  to  have  been  able  only  to  bring 
10,000  men  Into  the  held,  they  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Sybarites,  and  took  and  snrk.il  their  city,  (jfn 
dent  UnHfmtU  MitUru,  vi„  424.  Hvn  edit.)  But  their  suc- 
cess in  this  conflict  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
renewal  of  that  corruption  of  morals  which  Pythagoras  had 
done  so  much  to  correct,  aad  by  a  decline  of  the  martial 
virtues.  At  all  events,  the  Crotoniata  were  not  long  after 
signally  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  again  recovered  their  former  power  or  influence. 
Still,  however,  Crotona  was  a  large  city  at  the  epoch  of  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhua,  though  it  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered severely  In  the  contests  to  which  it  led.  Ltvy  says. 
'  L'rbt  Croto  murum  in  cirtuitu  patmtrtn  12,000  pa/suum 
kaJruit,  ante  Pyrrki  in  Italian  advrntum.  Po$t  vattitatrm 
to  brila  fat  lam,  viz  part  dimidia  habUabatur  :  flumm 
(Psoras)  f  mod  media  opfrido  Jtuirrel,  extra  fretumtia  ttctu 
lata  pratlrrjlutbai."  (Liv.,  24,  §  3.)  It  was  afterward  la- 
ken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
Loeri.  Subsequently,  however,  it  received  a  colony  from 
— war  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Fred 
enck  of  Arnqtoojit  was  ***™*y  wrprise^  wcked  ^and 

now" Ind  It!  ^  **        "*  W 

About  6  m.  S  B.  from  Crotona.  at  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  projecting  tongue  of  land,  now  called  Capo  Nar,  or 
Delle  Colon  ne  (the  Aorta  mm  Pramontorhtm  of  the  ancients), 
stood  a  famous  temple  of  Juno,  hence  frequently  called 
Diva  Lattnia.  It  is  said  by  Llvy  to  be  noMe  trmplum,  ipsa 
urhe  BsM/iavs.  It  was  of  great  antiquity,  was  surrounded  by 
magnificent  graves,  and  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  It 
was  annually  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  ami  Greece.  The  Helen  of  Zeuxls  was 
placed,  with  many  other  articles  of  great  rarity  and  value, 
in  this  sacred  edifice,  whose  sanctity  was  respected  both  by 


Pyrrhus  aad  Hannibal.  But  succeeding  conq 
had  less  forbearance;  and  a  solitary  Doric  column  Is  now 
all  that  remains  of  this  once-venerated  and  splendid  edifice ! 
(CraWs  Tour,  238;  Cramer's  Jlntirnl  Italy,  li„  395.) 

Cortosa,  a  town  of  Italy.  G.  D.  of  Tuscany,  prov.  F1- 
renxe,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Thraalmeoe  lake,  the  mountains 
of  11  :nl 1 1- "Tan i,  and  the  wide  and  variegated  vale  of  Chlana, 
52  m.  8.K.  /lorence,  and  22  m.  N.W.  Perugia.  Pop.  etnra 
5000.  This,  which  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities 
of  Etruria,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelas- 
gi,  and  is  probably  among  the  most  nncient  towns  in  Italy. 
**  Its  original  walls  still  appear  round  the  city,  as  founda- 
tions to  the  modern,  which  were  ball!  In  the  13th  century. 
Those  Etruscan  works  are  most  entire  towards  the  N 
Their  huge,  uncemented  blocks  have  resisted  on  that  side 
of  near  3000  winters ;  while  on  the  8.  they  have 
of  the  tirvrtc.  None  of  the 
nre  faced  In  the  form  of 
and  Inserted  in  each  other  like 
This  construction  rs  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
cany: it  is  far  more  Irregular,  and  therefore,  I  presume, 
more  ancient  than  the  Ktruscan  work  of  Borne.  No  part 
of  these  walls  Is  fortified."  (Fortytk't  Italy,  p.  99.)  The 
town  is  commanded  by  a  castle  built  by  the  Medici,  on  the 
summit  of  the  bill  on  which  it  stands.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
which  possesses  some  fine  works  of  art,  several  other 
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churches,  and  a  theatre.  According  to  mm  authorities, 
there  la  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  tone 
bath*  ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  Next  to  the  city 
walla,  however,  the  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  la  n 
•mall  sepulchral  chamber  n  little  below  the  town,  formed 
of  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  construction  of  which 
proves  that  the  architects  of  the  Etruscan  period  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  the  arch.  Cortonn  Is  the 
residence  of  a  bash  op ;  a  has  an  ecclesiastical  and  some 
other  seminaries,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Etruscan  acade- 
my, founded  In  1746,  which  had  here  a  library,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  engraving*, 
gems,  kc,  but  these  collections  have  been  dispersed.  In 
lli«<  middle  ages,  Cortona,  was  attached  to  the  Ghlbcline 
i  aiiy ;  since  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  it  has  al- 
ways been  subject  to  Florence,  except  during  the  short  in- 
terval it  belonged  to  the  French  under  Napoleon.  Ou 
sscr's  Jlne.  Itain  ;  Forsyth  |  Hampoldt,  Srt.) 

CORUNNA  (Span,  toruna,,  a  city  and  sea  port  of 
Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  N.W,  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on 
the  E.  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  forming  the  8.  extremity 
Of  the  Bctsnto*  bav.  13  m.  8.W.  Ferrol.  315  m.  N.W.  Ma- 
drid |  laL  43°  23*  36"  N,  long.  8°  V  13"  W.  Pop.  £1.500. 
\MiA»n».)  It  Is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  I<ower  towns. 
The  farmer,  situated  on  more  elevated  ground,  is  surround- 
ed by  walls  and  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  the 
other  is  situated  lower  down,  on  the  isthmus  joining  the 
peninsula  to  the  mainland,  from  which  ll  is  separated  by 
ramparts  and  a  ditch.  The  streets  in  the  upper  town  are 
comparatively  sleep  and  narrow.  Southry  says  that  "its 
filth  is  astonishing.''  "Other  towns."  says  he,  *  attract  the 
eye  of  a  traveller,  but  Corunna  takes  his  attention  by  the 
nose !"  Among  the  public  buildings  are  four  churches,  Ave 
convents,  a  palace  for  the  captain-general,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  the  prov. ;  two  barracks,  an  arsenal,  two 
hospitals,  and  a  school  of  design,  mathematics,  and  noviga 
lion,  supported  by  the  commercial  consulate. 

Tin  rr  is  a  fine  commodious  quay,  and  a  good  buklding- 
yanl.  The  I  ''-mi  which  is  sale  and  well  sheltered,  is 
commanded  by  mm  St.  Anthony,  on  an  insulated  rock  at  its 
mouth,  and  by  fort  St.  Uiego  on  the  mainland.  Il  Is  the 
station  for  packets  between  Spain  and  the  Havana,  and  be- 
tween 8pnin  and  Falmouth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  harbour 
is  the  suburb  of  St.  Lucia.  On  the  N.  shore  of  the  penin- 
sula is  the  famous  light-bouse,  called  the  Tower  of  Hercu- 
les, or  the  Iron  Tower,  92  ft  In  height,  and  which,  being 
built  on  high  land,  is  visible  at  sea,  in  clear  weather,  00  as. 
•iff.  The  lower  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  of  Kcsnan  con- 
struction, and  Is  believed  to  be  of  the  era  of  Trajan.  It 
was  repaired  In  1791.  (#»«■«.  Aerratrec  U  25.)  The  tsrin- 
cipal  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town  is  that  of  fine 
table  and  other  linen,  with  which  the  royal  palaces  used  to 
be  supplied,  and  of  coarse  linen.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  hats, 
canvass  and  cordage,  and  a  royal  manufactory  of  cigars.  In 
which  500  women  are  employed.  ( MiHant.)  Corunna  is 
famous,  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
Napoleon,  for  being  the  point  to  which  Sir  John  Moore  di- 
rected his  disastrous  retreat  in  1808;  and  for  his  death  in 
the  engagement  which  took  place  under  Its  walls,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1809.  previously  to  the  esnbarcation  of  the 
British,  when  a  superior  French  force  under  Marshal  Soult 
was  rrpulsed  with  great  loss. 

CoaiTHXA,  p.  v..  capital  of  Shiawassee  co,  Mich..  70 
m.  N.W.  He  troll,  583  YV.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Shia- 
wassee river,  90  ni.  from  its  entrance  Into  Saginaw  bay. 
The  river  has  two  falls  of  7  feet,  affording  good  water- 
power  It  contains  a  court-house,  one  store,  one  flouring 
mill,  and  one  saw-mill.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  beds 
of  mineral  coal,  limestone,  and  sandstone ;  the  last,  suita- 
ble for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  Is  a  new  but  growing 
place. 

COB Y HON,  p.  I.,  M-Kean  eo ,  Pa,  333  m.  N.W.  Harris- 
burg,  317  W.  It  contains  one  store,  ten  saw -mills,  one 
school,  60  scholars.   Pop.  346. 

Coavoox,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  la..  136  m.  S. 
Indianopolls,  633  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Indian 
creek,  which  flows  Into  Ohio  river.  It  contains  a  Inrge 
court-house  of  stone,  a  Jail,  two  churches,  one  Mclhodirt. 
and  one  Presbyterian,  seven  stores,  100  dwellings,  and  about 
700  Inhabitants. 

COS  ALA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Honors,  In  a  moun- 
tainous district,  300  m.  8.E.  El  Fuerte,  and  GO  m.  from  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Pop.  (1835)  6000.  This  town  is  the  third  in 
the  stale  in  point  of  site.  It  derives  Importance  partly  from 
being  a  depot  for  goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Cunymas,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  but  chiefly  on  account 
nf  Its  mines,  one  of  which,  called  Guadalupe,  contains  an 
extremely  rich  vein  of  gold  ;  and  being  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  is  free  from  water.  The  present  proprietor,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  very  eccentric  habits,  refuses  to  work  this 
mine.    (See  JFarsff  Mrztc;  II..  334,  335.) 

COSHOCTON,  county,  O,  situated  centrally  In  the  ft. 
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part  of  the  state,  and  contalas  563  aq.  m.  Watereu  by 
Killbuck  creek.  While  woman's  or  Walholdlng  river,  and 
Tuscarawas  river.  The  two  latter  unite  at  Coshocton  vil- 
lage to  form  Muskingum  nver.  Organized  la  1811,  first 
settled  in  IMJ7.  Salt  wells,  mineral  coal,  iron  and  lead  ore 
are  found.  It  contained  in  1840,  15,860  neat  cattle.  31.967 
sheep,  37,005  sw  ine ;  and  produced  319.755  bushels  of  w  heat, 
8667  of  rye.  4t*.X*i  of  Indian  corn,  13.988  of  buckwheat, 
1 86.507  of  oats.  57,656  of  potatoes.  Il  had  thirty-eight  stores, 
one  furnace,  four  flouring  nulls,  ten  grist-mills,  twenty-six 
saw-mills,  one  oil -mill,  eleven  tanneries,  four  distilleries, 
one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  fourteen  schools, 
484  scholars.   Pop.  31,590.   Capital,  Coshocton. 

Coshoctos.  p.  I,  capital  of  Coshocton  co.,  O,  83  m. 
EN.E.  Columbus.  337  W.  It  contains  six  stores,  one  print 
ing-nfhce.  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  635.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Muskingum  river.  Inimedintely 
below  the  junction  of  Wnlhonding  and  Tuscarawas  rivers, 
which  farm  It.  It  is  laid  out  on  lour  terraces,  each  rising 
9  feet  above  the  other,  the  first  three  about  400  feet  wide, 
and  the  fourth  about  1000  feet  wide.  The  streets,  which 
run  .V  and  IL  are  cmnsed  at  right  angles  by  others  which 
run  E.  and  W.  dividing  the  town  plat  into  36  blocks,  409 
feel  square,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  Into  8  Iota;  and 
three  fractional  blocks  contain  9  lots.  A  tract  on  each  side 
of  the  village  Is  divided  into  33  lots,  of  5  acres  each.  It 
contains  a  brick  court  house,  a  jail,  five  stores,  a>  large 
steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  about  90  dwellings,  and  450 
Inhabitants. 

GOBLIN,  or  KOSLIN.n  Prussian  town.  prov.  Pomernnle. 
cap.  reg.  and  circ.of  same  name,  on  the  Nlesenbecke,  about 
4  m.  from  where  it  falls  Into  the  lagoon  Jamund,  which 
communicates  with  the  Baltic  ;  I  at.  54°  \i  7"  N..  long.  10° 
H>  E.  Pop.  6900.  Hnvlng  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  In 
1718,  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan  by  Frederick  William 
L,  whose  statue  baa  been  erected  in  the  market-place  by 
the  citizens  Uj  cornme morale  the  beneficence  of  the  monarch 
and  their  gratitude.  Il  Is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  regency,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal,  and  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  various  schools.  Mount 
Gollen,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the  highest 
elevations  on  ihr  Pomeranian  coast. 

COSSAWAGO,  t,  Crawford  co.  Pa.  It  contains  one 
store,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  300 
scholars.    Pop.  1209. 

COSSKIK,  KOSSAIB,  or  KOSIR,  a  sea  port  town  of 
Upprr  Egypt,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  sea,  93  m.  E.  by 
S.  Ghenneh.  or  Kenne.  and  103  m.  E.N.E.  Thebes ;  Int.  2rP 
0/59"N,long.  34°2TE.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  1500  lo  3000. 
Il  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  bay,  about  5 
m.  across,  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  a  sandy  point  of  land, 
where  vessels  may  Ike  in  5  fathoms  water  within  60  yards 
of  the  shore,  in-  town  is  meanly  built ;  the  houses  being 
low,  and  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  made  of  a  white  calca- 
reous earth :  only  a  few  have  two  stories.  Immediately 
on  the  N.W.  Is  a  small  citadel  defended  by  round  towers, 
on  which  a  few  small  guns  are  mounted.  This  fortress  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  nnd  garrison.  A  caravan 
road  leads  from  Ghenneh  to  Cosseir,  which  Is  the  rentre 
for  all  the  traffic  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Arabian  ports ;  and  lo  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  ex- 
istence, as  It  lias  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of  its  own. 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  perfectly  bare  of  nil  vegeta- 
tion. Old  Cosseir  is  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  the  modern  town, 
on  the  V  bank  of  a  small  inlet,  from  which  the  sea  has 
now  mostly  retired.  Of  the  latter  town  only  a  few  ruins 
exist.  Berenice,  the  great  port  for  the  eastern  traffic  of 
Eg)  pt  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  situated  a  good  deal  farther 
8.  (Grorntpkvai  Journal,  tv.,  303,  903;  v,  287;  Prioctt 
Information  ;  II  rtUted'*  Trtm.) 

COSSENZA  (aa.  Consorts),  a  city  of  Naples,  cap.  prov. 
Calabria  Citra,  on  the  margin  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crnli  and  Biiacnlu,  13  in.  E 
from  the  Mediterranean  ;  lat.  30°  18  N,  long.  16°  15'  E 
Pop-  about  9000.  Il  is  Intersected  by  the  Buscnto,  which 
Is  here  crossed,  by  two  bridges,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town  are  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  hnaonly  one  good  street, 
the  others  being  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  tribunal*. 
or  palace  of  Justice,  Is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  king- 
dom ;  an  old  castle,  now  converted  Into  barracks,  crowns 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  on  lite  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  has  also  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a 
grand  seminary,  a  royal  college,  a  hospital,  a  foundling 
hospital,  two  academies  of  science  and  MUr-lrttrri,  and  a 
theatre.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  authori- 
ties, and  of  an  archbishop.  Earthenware  and  cutlery  an 
made  here;  and  It  baa  a  conatdrrnMe  trade  in  silk,  rice 
wine,  fruits,  manna,  flax.  ate.  In  the  I6U1  century  (hers 
was  here  a  famous  academy,  founded  or  improved  hy  Bef 
nardlno  Trios  to  Rnmpoldi  says,  that  Cossonvi  was  lbs 
country  of  Campanella  ;  but  this  Is  an  error,  Htilo,  in  Cain 
bria  Ultra,  being  bis  native  place. 
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COSSIMBAZAR. 

In  antiquity  Coascnza  w*»  the  cap.  of  the  Brett  11.  Alarie, 
by  whom  It  wu  besieged  anuo  410.  died  before  lu  walla, 
aad  wa*  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Busento.  It  was  taken 
and  tacked  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  expelled  front  It  by 
the  Normans,  :•..<!  lias  Mitlrred  Imi.  h  fioin  earthquake., 
parueul  irly  from  those  of  1658  and  1783.  The  extensive 
forest  of  till*  Ilea  a  little  to  die  W.  of  Cossensa.  ( Oatra's 
Tour,  342;  Itamptldi  ) 

COS8IMBAZAR,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostnn.  prov.  Ben- 
gal, distr.  Moorshedabad,  and  about  I  in.  H.  nf  that  city,  of 
which  It  l«  Uie  port ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhnjirathl.  or 
Hooghly  river ;  lat.  »4°  10"  N\,  long.  88°  15'  E.  It  la  ana 
of  the  most  coniidcrable  trading  towns  In  Bengal,  and 
during  the  rainy  season  has  an  unequalled  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  water  carriage.  A  vast  quantity  of  raw  silk  is  thence 
exported  to  Europe,  and  to  almost  every  part  of  India  ;  and 
a  great  deal  consumed  annually  by  the  natives  In  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  satin*,  and  other  Mull*.  Cosslm- 
bazar  I*  also  noted  for  Its  stockings,  which  are  wire-knitted, 
and  esteemed  the  best  in  Bengal,  lu  vicinity  is  Mat  and 
sandy,  and  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  wild  animals. 
(Uamillon't  F..  I.  Oat-,  1..  455.) 

COSTAMBOUL.  or  COST  A  MAN  I.  a  town  nf  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Natolia,  cap.  Pnchalic,  235  in.  E.  Constantinople, 
and  50  m.  8.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Black  sea.  In  a 
dreary'  MM  unfertile  country,  intersected  by  deep  ravines 
and  numerous  water  courses  I'op.  12.500.  It  Hands  In  a 
hollow.  In  the  centre  of  w  hlch  rises  a  lofty  and  perpendicu- 
lar rock  crowned  with  a  ruined  fortress,  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Comneni.  The  house*  are  built  of  wood  and  atone  ; 
and  the  palace  of  the  pacha,  a  poor  edifice,  opens  into  the 
if  dsn  or  square  There  are  thirty  mosques,  with  minarets, 
twenty  Ave  public  baths,  six  khans,  and  a  Creek  church. 
When  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Kinneir.  the  bazaars  were  well 
supplied  ;  but  the  inhnb.  are  frequently  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, particularly  after  a  severe  winter,  when  the  snow 
remains  so  long  upon  the  ground  as  to  Impede  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  but  Incon- 
siderable, and  there  are  no  manufacture*.  In  the  later 
ages  of  the  Greek  empire,  Cbsumbool  was  the  cap.  of  an  nV 
detM-ndeiit  prince,  who  was  first  expelled  by  Bajazct,  reinsta- 
ted in  his  possessions  by  Tlrnotir,  and  finally  subdued  by  Ma- 
homet I.  (Kmnrir't  Journey  through  Am  Minor,  ire,  p.  981.) 

COTE- IVOR,  a  dep.  of  France,  lu  the  E.  part  of  the  king.. 
between  lat.  46°  56'  and  48°  ?  N-  and  long.  40  T  and  SP  3' 
YV.,  formerly  part  of  the  prov.  of  Burgundy,  having  N.  the 
deps.  Aube  and  llaulr  Marne.  E.  Haute  Hsdne  and  Jura,  8. 
Seooe  cl  Loire,  and  W.  Yonne  and  Nievre.  Area,  856.445 
hectares.  Pop.  (1830)  385,034.  Surface  mostly  hilly  and 
mountainous.  The  principal  chain  connecting  the  Pauclllca 
with  the  Ccvennes  runs  nearly  through  lu  centre,  separat- 
ing the  streams  which  Dow  into  the  Seine  from  the  affluents 
of  the  Saone.  A  part  of  this  range  gives  lu  name  to  the 
dep.,  having  been  appropriately  termed  the  Cdte-d'Or,  from 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  vineyards  on  lu  declivi- 
ties. Both  the  Seine  and  Armancon  have  their  sources  In 
this  dep. ;  and  the  Ba&ne  winds  along  IU  8.E.  border.  Cli- 
mate temperate;  bat  sold  to  have  become  colder  within 
the  last  thirty  years  (though  probably  without  any  good 
foundation),  from  the  woods  having  been  extensively  cut 
down.  Boll  for  the  most  part  gravelly  or  calcareous ;  and 
In  the  E.  and  8.  very  fertile.  The  arable  land  is  estimated 
at  457.000  hect ,  forests  198.000.  meadows  113,000.  and  vine- 
yards 26,450  do.  The  vine  culture  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portanl  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  in  this  dep.  It  at 
almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
wine-  of  Burgundy.  Their  excellence  I*  universally  ad- 
mitted, '*  Its  rtnnittOMt  dans  dts  jnttet  proportions  toutet 
Us  annliUt  f*i  umttituent  dts  vino  forfaits  ;  its  n'onl 
totem  ,1'aurmie  uulange,  a" aucune  preparation,  pour  atletn- 
drt  teur  plus  h-.ut  dtgrt  de  perfection.  Lao  ri'as  rouge* 
joi/rnent  a  sst  belle  toultur  btaucoup  de  parfum.  et  nn  goit 
dilieitui ;  tti  sont  6  la  fats  corses,  fins,  dttieats  et  tpiritutui, 
lant  tlrt  trop  fumeui."  (Jullien,  p.  104.)  It  has  been 
aald  that  the  wines  of  the  Cdte-d'Or  have  degenerated 
within  the  last  forty  years  ;  but  this  Is  not  really  the  cose, 
though,  from  the  extension  of  vineyards  In  less  favourable 
situations,  the  quantity  of  secondary  and  inferior  growths 
bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  superior  growths,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  is  limited,  and  upparenlly  unsusceptible  of 
increase.  The  best  wine*  are  produced  In  two  contiguous 
tracts  to  the  B.E.of  the  Cote  d'Or  range.  One  tract,  called 
the  Cdle  de-NulU,  extends  between  Dijon  and  Nulu;  the 
Other,  the  Cote  Beaunoise,  is  comprised  between  NutUsvnd 
the  Dhcune.  To  the  Cote-de-Nuiu  belong  the  first  class 
Wines  of  the  Clos  r'ougtut,  Houuintt,  Ckambertin,  Cor  Ion, 
Ritkthourg,  ice. ;  to  the  Cote  ReaunoUe  the  celebrated  but 
■Kundary  growths  of  I'ulnaw.  Poniard,  Beaune,  and  others, 
and  some  tine  white  wines,  as  Montrathtt,  and  Meursault. 
Burgundy  wlnea  are  not  often  found  in  the  beat  order  In 
England,  a  circumstance  ascribed  (and  we  believe  truly)  to 
their  liability  to  be  Injured  b)  a  sea  voyage.    Corton  and 
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COTES-DU-NORD. 

Chambtrtin  are  said  to  stand  the  sea  better  than  the  others 
The  total  annual  produce  of  wine  Is  estimated  at  700,000 
hectolitres,  or  18.500.000  gallons.  (Hugo.)  Agriculture  la 
In  a  medium  state  of  advancement.  More  than  sufficient 
corn  I*  grown  for  home  consumption,  principally  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some  leguminous 
and  oleaginous  plants  are  also  cultivated.  Dijon  is  famous 
for  lu  mustard.  Cattle  abundant :  both  the  ox  and  horse 
are  used  for  the  plough,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  spade  Is  employed.  The  first  attempts  to  Im 
prove  the  breeds  of  sheep  In  Prance  were  made  in  this  dep., 
and  tie  re  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  annual 
produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  245,000  kllog*.  There  am 
some  tine  natural  pastures  en  the  banka  of  the  Saone.  but 
the  system  of  irrigation  pursued  in  the  Voage*  and  else- 
where Is  not  adopted.  Hogs  are  numerous ;  and  bees  are 
extensively  reared.  Property  In  this  is  less  subdivided  than 
in  most  other  deps.  lu  Prance.  Mineral  products  numerous 
and  valuable,  especially  iron  and  conl.  There  are  above 
100  furnaces  for  smeltine  iron,  and  Its  production  and  manu- 
facture into  different  articles  consutute  n  very  considerable 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  numerous  breweries 
and  distilleries,  with  establishments  lor  the  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar,  mustard,  and  vinegar  ;  tanneries,  pot- 
teries, cloth  fabrics,  ate.  Wine  forms,  of  coarse,  the  princi- 
pal article  of  export.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  Is  miirli  pro- 
moted by  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  U  Intersected 
It  Is  divided  into  five  nrrunds.,  nnd  sends  five  menu,  to  the 
Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  elector*  (1838-39)  2694.  Chief 
towns,  Dijon.  Beaune,  and  Chalillon-sur-Seine.  Total  pub- 
lic revenue  (1831)  12,480,850  francs.  Number  of  children 
attending  700  primary  schools  about  43,000.  There  are 
acverat  Unman  antiquities  in  this  dep.,  especially  a  sculp- 
tured column  near  Cuasy,  supposed  to  hnve  been  erected 
In  the  time  of  Dloclesian.  {Hugo,  Franco  Pittoretque,  art. 
Cito-sTOr;  French  Ujfcial  Tobies,  ire.) 

COTE  HANS  D  ESSE  IN.  p.  t.,  Callaway  en ..  Mo..  II  ni. 
E.  by  N.  Jefferson  city,  933  VV.  It  contains  three  schools, 
00  scholars.  Pop.  000.  The  village  Is  situated  on  the  N. 
bonk  of  Missouri  river,  nearly  opposite  lo  the  entrance  of 
Usage  river.  It  U  an  old  French  village  named  from  an 
Isolated  hill  on  the  river  bank. 

COTES-DU-NORD,  a  marit.  dep.  of  France,  region  of 
the  N.W..  formerly  part  of  the  prov.  of  Britianv,  having  E. 
lile-ct-Vtlainc.  S.  Morbihan,  W.  Flntstcrc,  nnd  N.  the  Brit 
Ish  channel.  Area,  672,096  hectares.  Pop.  (1836)  605.563. 
Coast  generally  steep,  rocky,  much  Indented  with  the  mouths 
nf  small  river*,  the  chief  of  which  ts  the  Ranee,  and  sur- 
rounded, particularly  towards  Its  W.  end.  by  many  small 
Islands.  A  chain  nf  height*,  called  the  ■  Black  mountains," 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  dep.  E.  and  W  .  sending  ofT 
numerous  branches  on  either  sine :  the  highest  point  of 
these  Is  the  Menez-Haut.  about  1115  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Soil  masdy  stony,  primitive  formations  being 
everywhere  found  near  the  surface  |  the  plains  on  both 
sides  the  mounuin-chain  are  often  sandy  nnd  sterile.  Ara- 
ble lands  occupy  411,000  hectares,  meadows  54.500  do., 
heathy  waste*  and  fores U  abom  170,000  do.  Agriculture  Is 
In  a  very  backward  sUte :  In  some  canton*  asses  only  are 
employed  In  farm  labour :  more  com  r»,  however,  grown 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  If  is  mnstly  nau, 
wheat,  and  rye-  |0  1835,  1,011.600  hectolitre*  of  potatoes 
were  raise. I.  This  dep.  Is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vine 
culture,  but  the  annual  produce  of  elder  is  estimated  at 
500,000  hectolitre*  The  sheep  nre  generally  small  and 
weak,  but  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  hones  engrosses 
a  considerable  share  of  attention  ;  and  the  latter  especially 
are  strong  and  much  esteemed.  The  fisheries  of  cod, 
mackerel,  pilchards,  lie.  yield  an  annual  sum  of  about 
000,000  fr.,  and  while  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  of  the  dep.,  are  useful  as  preparatory 
schools  for  sea  men.  The  foresU  are  extensive  and  abound 
with  wild  animal-  Iron  nnd  lead  minc-s  nr.-  wrought  •  but 
the  dep.  U  not  rich  In  other  minerals.  The  culture  of  flax, 
and  Its  manufacture  into  linen,  arc  pursued  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  1834.  in  the  arrond.  of  Ixiudeae  only,  there  were 
4000  looms,  producing  annually  2,600,000  yds.  of  linen  cloth, 
worth  4,000.000  fr.   The  linens  of  Brittany  are  mostly  es- 

Crted  to  S.  America.  Sailcloth,  woollens,  parchment, 
ither.  shoes,  and  beet  root  sugar  are  among  the  other 

rrinclpal  ankles  of  manufacture.  Two  canals,  that  of  the 
lie  and  Ranee,  and  that  between  Nantes  and  Brest,  peas 
through  dun-rent  pnru  of  this  dep.  It  is  divided  into  Ave 
arronds..  and  sends  six  mem*,  to  the  Cb.  of  Dep.  Number 
of  elector*  (1838-39),  1015.  Chief  towns,  St.  Brtcue,  the 
cap.,  Dinan,  Gulngamp,  Lannlon,  and  Loudeac.  Total  pnb 
lie  revenue  (1831).  10.259.670  fr.  The  B  as- Breton  U  the 
language  commonly  spoken,  but  most  of  the  upper  classes 
understand  French.  Many  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities 
are  scattered  over  this  dep..  of  which  the  temple  of  Ijtnleff 
la  the  principal.  (Hugo,  France  Pxttortione.  art.  <»«.■■ 
Xord  ',  French  Official  Tablet.) 

x  x  •  co- 
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COTHEfi. 

COT HEN  (Germ.  Kiktn,.  a  town  of  central  Germany, 
cap.  of'  llic  duchy  of  Anhall  Coihen.  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign, nod  seat  of  tlie  government,  on  (he  Ziethe,  78  in. 
8.W.  Berlin,  and  Si  m.  N.W.  Leipxic.  Pop.  6200,  Il  la 
divided  Into  the  old  and  n«w  town,  and  u  wvJI  built. 
Among  the  public  building*  an  the  old  ducal  palace.  In 
which  the  aUle*  (landtskoittftrn)  of  the  duchy  hold  their 
sittings;  with  a  gallery  of  painting*,  cabinet  of  natural 
curiosities,  and  a  good  library  ;  the  new  ducal  residence, 
throe  churches,  «  synagogue,  orphan  and  feni.ile  asylum*, 
a  teachers'  seminary,  and  a  school  for  the  Indigent.  Gold 
and  silver  lace,  woollen  cloth,  linens,  tobacco,  and  leather, 
are  manufactured  here ;  and  there  Is  some  trade  In  corn, 
butler,  cheese,  and  wool.    ( Utrgktm,  .lllgtm.  lender,  i  c. ; 

OtafMtMfsU 

C'OTOPAXI.  a  celebrated  volcano  of  8.  America,  la  the 
republic  of  Ecuador  (Cotombtn;,  belonging  to  the  E.  or  more 
inland  chain  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  In  laL  0° 
W  8,  and  long.  78°  3ft*  W„  34  m.  8.i».E.  Quito.  Iu  shape 
la  a  perfect  cone  ;  It  consists  chiefly  of  mica,  but  In  part  of 
obsidian ;  iu  absolute  height  is  18,K78  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  the  upper  4400  of  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Iu  summit  U  not  more  than  about  :<-*»<  ft 
above  the  great  longitudinal  valley  between  the  two  chains 
of  the  Cordillera ;  but  such  la  IU  steepness  that  Humboldt 
was  unable  to  ascend  It  above  the  point  at  which  the  per- 
petual snows  commence.  The  crater  appears  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  circular  wail,  which,  especially  on  the 
8.  side  has  the  aspect  of  a  parapet ;  and,  probably  owing 
for  the  most  part  to  the  heat,  thU  summit  of  the  cone  U 
■ever  covered  with  snow,  nod  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
dark  suipo.  On  the  8.E.  side  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
snow  J  mill,  there  U  a  comparatively  small  projecting  mass 
of  rock,  studded  with  points,  and  called  the  "  Head  of  the 
lnca"  by  the  Indiana,  who  have  a  popular  tradition  that  It 
formed  originally  a  part  of  the  summit  of  Cotopext  Hum 
boldt  himself  incline*  to  the  belief  that  tho  cone  supporting 
Ihe  present  crater,  like  the  somtua  on  Vesuvius,  U  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  strata  of  lava  heaped  upon  each  other. 
"Cotopaxi  U  the  most  dreadful  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  iu  explosion*  are  the  moat  frequent  and  disas- 
trous. Tho  mass  of  scoriir.  and  the  huge  pieces  of  rock 
thrown  out  of  thai  volcano  which  are  spread  over  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  covering  a  surface  of  several  square 
leagues,  would  form,  were  they  heaped  together,  a  colossal 
mountain.  In  1738.  the  flame*  of  Cotopaxl  rose  nine  kurnind 
vutrtt  i  I J  furlongs)  above  the  brink  of  the  crater.  In  1744, 
the  roarings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  as  far  as  Hondo,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  the  Mugd-ilena,  and  at  the  distance 
of  900  common  leagues.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1788,  the 
quantity  of  ashes  ejected  was  so  great  that  In  the  towns  of 
llambatn  awl  Tacungn  day  broke  only  at  three  In  the  after- 
noon. The  explosion  that  took  place  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1803,  waa  preceded  by  n  dreadful  phenomenon,  the 
sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that  covered  the  mountain. 
At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  5-J  leagues  distant  In  a  straight 
line  from  the  crater,  we  beard,  day  and  night,  the  noises  of 
the  volcano,  like  continued  discharge*  of  a  battery;  we 
distinguished  these  tremendous  sounds  even  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  to  the  8W.  of  the  island  of  Puna."  (J/umboUCi 
HtM tan ktt.  Eng.  Trans.,  L  115-125.) 

COTTBU8,  a  town  of  the  Prosoiaa  state*,  pro  v.  Bran 
denburg,  cap.  clrt.  same  name,  on  the  Spree,  48  m.  8.  by 
W.  Frankfurt  on  the -Oder,  und  (17  m.  S.E.  Bertm.  Pop. 
(1H37)  8816.  It  to  walled,  and  has  four  churches,  two  hos- 
pitals, a  gymnasium  and  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
girls'  school.  It  has  three  suburbs,  and  to  commanded  by 
a  castle  built  on  a  height  to  the  E.  Cottbus  is  the  seat  of 
the  council  for  the  drc,  a  municipal  court  a  board  of  taxa- 
tion, 4tc.  There  are  here  considerable  fabrics  of  woollen 
and  linen  stuff*,  stockings,  aV<  .  with  breweries  and  distil 
lories.  This  town  waa  made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  previously  to  which  II  belonged  to  8axony. 
(Htrgkaus.  JtUg.  Lander,  4-c,  tv„  031  ;  ZtaUw.  Vrmtukt 
Statu) 

COTTOX.  L,  Switzerland  co„  la.   Pop.  1490. 

COTTON  GIN  PORT.  p.  v..  Monroe  co..  Miss.,  180  m. 
N.E.  Jackson.  003  VV.  Situated  at  the  head  of  boat  navi- 
gation on  the  E.  side  of  Tombtgbec  river,  below  the  junction 
of  Iu  E.  and  YV.  forks. 

COTTRELVUXB.  t.  8t  Clair  co,  Mich.  Mounded  E. 
by  St.  Clair  river;  Belle  river  crosses  iu  N.E.  corner.  It 
contains  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill.    Pop.  002. 

t  o  VE,  a  martt  town  of  Irelnnd.  prov.  Munster,  co.  Cork, 
»n  the  8.  side  of  Great  Cove  Islnnd.  and  opposite  to  the 
rntranro  Into,  and  grand  basin  oC  Cork  liarbour,  133  m. 
-  VV  by  S.  Iiul.lin,  »  m  .<  W  b>  \V  fork  pop.  m  Irtll, 
iuU8  ;  in  1831,  0068.  The  town,  w  hich  In  1780  waa  a  poor 
n.liing  village,  to  now  targe,  well  built,  and  populous;  a 
•  h  hum-  i  riveted  during  the  late  French  war,  when  Cork 
harbour  was  a  station  for  a  large  naval  force,  and  a  rendez- 
vous for  the  W.  India  flccU  waiting  for  convoy.   It  to  built 
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on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  so  inat 
moat  of  the  strecu  range  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
and  are  connected  by  cross  streets  which  ascend  the  hill  In 
a  stunting  direction,  so  that  the  ascent  and  descent  to  at- 
tended with  but  little  Inconvenience.  The  higher  parU  of 
the  town  command  magnificent  views  of  the  harbour  and 
of  the  hills  thai  enclose  II  on  all  skies,  studded  with  man 
slorw,  villas,  and  plantations.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
between  ForU  Camden  and  Carlisle,  to  about  3  m.  from  the 
town.  Wlthlr.  the  basin  arc  the  small  islands  of  Hawl 
bowling  (which,  during  the  war,  was  a  victualling  depot 
for  the  navy,  and  an  arsenal) ;  Rocky  island  with  a  pow- 
der magazine  hewn  nut  of  the  solid  rock,  and  capable  of 
.storing  25,000  barrels;  Spike  island,  opposite  to  Cove,  serves 
as  a  breakwater  for  vessels  anchoring  between  it  and  the 
town,  and  has  extensive  bomb-proof  artillery  barracks; 
and  Rlngskiddy  Island,  fortified  by  a  martello  tower. 

Cove  itself  to  protected  by  a  formidable  battery.  The 
par.  church  to  a  plain  building,  on  an  elevated  site ;  near  it 
to  a  large  Bom.  Cnth.  chapel ;  and  there  to  also  a  Methodist 
chapel.  It  has  a  national  school,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dis- 
pensary, a  club-room,  and  two  reading-rooms.  At  one  end 
of  the  town  is  a  large  pier  and  extensive  landing  quays, 
with  a  station-house  fi>r  the  pilou  and  officers  connected 
w  lih  the  custom-house  in  Cork. 

Cove  to  not  a  place  of  manufacture  or  trade :  iu  pup, 
constou  either  of  visiters,  attracted  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  place,  aud  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
or  of  those  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  esub- 
lishmenu  In  iu  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly  : 
there  is  a  small  bridewell,  and  It  to  a  constabulary  and 
coast  guard  station.  Market  on  Saturday  ;  but  a  sale  of 
provisions  for  domestic  consumption  to  carried  on  daily  la 
the  market' house,  a  spacious  modern  building,  arranged 
In  compartmenu  for  butchers'  meat,  poutoes,  and  fish  and 
vegetables.  Fish  of  every  kind  to  abundant;  but  the  sup- 
ply of  salt  fish  to,  notwithstanding,  so  deficient,  that  much 
is  imported  from  Scotland  !  Oysters  arc  abundant,  and  of 
large  site. 

Cove,  being  regarded  as  the  (Kit port  of  Cork,  no  separate 
returns  are  kept  of  iu  trade,  tonnage,  and  port  dues.  Iu 
post-odiee  revenue  in  1830  waa  £vh,  and  In  1830,  XI 036. 
A  constant  communication  to  kept  up  with  the  city  of  Cork 
by  land  (for  the  most  part)  by  carriages  of  every  descrip 
lion,  and  by  water  by  steamers.  The  island  on  which  Cove 
is  built  contains  about  13,000  acres,  to  very  fertile,  and  is  in 
great  pan  occupied  with  villas  and  plantations.  It  cominu- 
nlcaies  w  ith  the  main  land  on  each  side  by  ferries.  An  an- 
nual regatta  to  attended  by  pleasure  yachu  not  only  from 
several  port*  of  Ireland,  but  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Roches  Point,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  Cork  harbour,  lal.  51° 
4f  N..  loag.  8°  14'  W„  to  surmounted  by  a  light  house,  with 
a  Axed  light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  02  ft  above  high- 
water  mark.    (  If'taeWs  Cork,  tet. ;  Railway  Krj>.,  4>c) 

COVENTRY,  a  co.  and  city  of  England,  within  the  co 
of  Warwick.  10  m.  N.N.E.  Warwick.  18  m.  S.E.  Birming- 
ham, 91  m.  N.N.W.  London  ;  1st.  52°  24'  ft,  long.  1°  34' 
VV.  Pop.  (1831)  27.070.  It  sUnds  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and 
to  watered  by  the  Radford  and  Sherborne  brook*.  "sireeU 
of  the  old  town  (with  the  exception  of  Cross  ('heaping, 
where  (he  splendid  cross  formerly  stood,  and  which  is  now- 
used  as  a  corn  market)  generally  narrow  and  III  paved,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  a  few  of  the  houses,  which  are  high,  pro- 
ject, and  present  a  sombre  appearance.  Withta  the  last 
seven  yean,  however,  the  suburbs  have  been  considerably 
extended,  several  new  lines  of  street  having  been  laid  out, 
and  at  least  2000  new  houses  erected.  The  principal  build- 
ings are.  St.  Michael's  church,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  lighter  Gothic  in  England,  with  a  beautiful  steeple, 
303  ft.  in  height ;  St.  John's  and  Trinity  churches,  and 
Christ  church,  recently  erected,  and  attached  to  the  old  and 
beautiful  spire  of  the  Gray-friars'  monastery ;  a  Catholic 
chapel ;  several  dissenters'  meeting-houses  ;  the  county  ball, 
erected  in  1785 ;  St.  Mary's  hall,  erected  (Henry  VI.)  for 
the  Trinity  guild,  now  used  for  meetings  of  (he  town  coun- 
cil, public  concerts.  Ate. ;  a  neat  and  commodious  theatre ; 
the  drapers-ball  ;  the  canal  office ;  the  free  school ;  the  jail, 
and  the  barracks.  Coventry  was,  conjointly  with  Lichfield 
the  see  of  a  bishop  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  eccle- 
siasucal  commissioners.  It  Is  now  joined  to  the  dlocess  of 
\Vorc«  Mer 

Under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Ac(  the  city  Is  Jivided 
Into  six  wards  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  (waive  alder- 
men, and  thirty-six  councillors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporate  authorities  extend*  over  the  city  and  the  co.  of  the 
city.  Including,  in  all,  an  area  of  15,070  acres.  The  juris 
diction  of  the  magistrates  extends  to  capital  punishment,  but 
tin-  power  is  always  referred  to  the  judge  of  assise,  (he 
assise*  being  regularly  held  In  (he  city.  The  recorder  holds 
a  court  of  quarter  inannns  and  a  court  of  record  tor  the  re- 
covery of  debu  to  any  amount.  The  sheriff  holds  a  coon  ty 
court  monthly.   Coventry  has  regularly  sent  two  nans.  l» 
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the  H.  of  C.  »ince  1453.  Previously  lo  lite  Reform  Act  the 
right  ur  voting  was  exclusively  in  llio  freemen  of  the  city 
who  had  served  a  seven  yean'  apprenticeship  In  the  city  iir 
suburbs.  Registered  electors  in  1837-38,  3660.  The  limits 
of  the  purl,  bor.  correspond  with  the  undent  limits  of  the 
part,  of  St.  Michael  ami  the  Holy  Trinity,  cicept  that  it  does 
not  include  the  hamlet  of  Kcrestcy.  It  embraces  an  area 
of  4920  acres.  The  municipal  boundary  is  coextensive  with 
the  co 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments:  one 
(Henry  IV .)  In  1404,  called,  from  lawyers  being  excluded, 
p arlamentmm  indoetnm  i  tile  other  (Henry  VI.)  in  1434*,  call- 
ed pat  'lammtum  dtaboluum,  1'rura  its  numerous  acts  of  at 
teinder.  The  city  was  Incorporated  by  Edward  III.,  and 
the  first  mayor  chosen  in  1345.  It  was  erected  into  a  co.  by 
Henry  VL,  with  the  hamlets  belonging  thereto,  and  lying 
within  the  vide  or  township. 

This  city  has  many  extensive  and  well -endowed  charities : 
of  these,  one  of  the  inost  celebrated  Is  the  free  school,  found- 
ed by  John  Hales  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the 
celebrated  antiquary'.  Dugdale,  received  the  enrly  part  of  his 
education ;  it  has  a  revenue  of  £800  a  year,  and  exhibitions 
lo  both  universities.  Here  are  also  various  charity,  national, 
and  infant  schools,  as  Bond's  hospital,  at  Bablakc,  for  forty - 
Ave  old  men,  with  n  revenue  of  £'1050  a  year ;  and  Wheal 
ley's  school  and  hospital  at  the  same  place,  for  forty  poor 
boys,  with  nearly  £600  a  year;  Ford's  hospital,  in  (•ray- 
friars'  line,  for  thirl)  Ave  old  women;  Fairfax's  school,  in 
St.  John's  par.,  for  forty  boys;  Mrs.  Catharine  Bailey'* 
school,  In  St.  Michael's  par,  for  thirty-five  boys  ;  iho  Blue 
Coat  school,  in  Trinity  par.,  for  fifty  girls  ;  While's  charity, 
amounting  to  about  £2500  per  annum ;  and  the  House  of 
Industry,  formerly  the  White-frUrs'  monastery.  A  library 
was  established  here  la  1701 ;  It  has  at  present  about  300 
members,  and  is  regulated  by  a  committee.  A  mechanics' 
institute,  founded  fa  1838.  has  from  400  to  500  nwibw. 
Uere  Is  also  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  and  use- 
ful knowledge ;  general  and  self-supporting  dispensaries,  and 
a  public  hospital. 

Previously  to  1436,  woollen  cloth  caps  and  bonnets  were 
on  important  article  of  manufacture.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  Coventry  became  famous  for  tho  produc- 
tion of  a  blue  thread,  called  "  Coventry'  true  blue."  But  this 
was  given  up  before  1581,  after  which  woollen  and  broud 
cloth*  continued  tho  staple  until  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkey  trade  m  1694.  The  manufacture  of  striped  and 
mixed' tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  and  ealtmancoea,  flour- 
ished during  a  part  of  the  last  century,  but  is  now  almost 
discontinued.  This  was  succeeded  by  silk  throwing  and 
riband  weaving,  now  the  staple  business  of  the  place,  and 
waul,  making.  When  (inn  introduced,  about  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  the  riband  trade  was  for  some  tlmo  confined  to 
a  few  hands,  but  it  afterward  Increased  so  as  to  exceed  that 
of  every  other  town  In  England.  The  alteration  of  the  law 
as  to  the  silk  trade,  la  1826,  though  productive  of  consider- 
able loss  and  Injury  at  the  lime,  has,  by  introducing  a  spirit 
of  competition,  and  stimulating  the  manufacturers  to  call 
all  the  resources  of  science  ana  Ingenuity  to  their  aid,  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  improvement.  Lutestrings  may 
now  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Coventry  than  la  France. 
Plnin  goods  of  F.ngllsh  manufacture  arc  fully  equal  to  those 
of  the  French ;  but  the  latter  have  the  advantage  In  style 
and  fashion,  and  in  the  brilliancy,  though  not  in  the  perma- 
nency, of  their  colours.  With  the  exception  of  Ave  small 
steam  engines  for  throwing  silk,  no  powerful  machinery  ia 
is •■  .1  in  the  riband  manufacture.  Ait  attempt  wits  made  in 
1831  to  Introduce  power  looms  ;  but  after  the  buildings  and 
machinery  were  erected  and  ready  to  be  put  In  operation, 
the  weavers  attacked  the  manufactory  mid  destroyed  the 
looms.  Fortunately,  however,  an  effort  ha*  since  been 
made  to  Introduce  them,  and  with  success,  a  large  factory 
having  been  erected  about  three  years  since,  in  which  all 
descriptions  of  ribands  are  made  by  steam  power.  It  is  the 
general  practice  for  the  work  lo  be  given  out  to  be  executed 
in  the  houses  of  the  workmen.  The  manufacturers  employ 
girls  and  young  women,  who  work  together  on  the  premises 
of  the  manufacturers,  in  winding  and  wnrping  the  silk  for 
the  out-door  weavers.  In  1808  there  were  2810  silk  and 
riband  looms  at  work  In  Coventry  only,  exclusive  of  a 
great  many  In  the  adjacent  villages.  At  present  (1839),  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Fletcher  lo  the  commission- 
ers of  Inquiry  Into  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
that  the  operative  loom  owners  In  the  city  and  suburban 
Tillages  hold  3067  looms,  of  which  3145  are  worked  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  families,  and  the  remaining  822  by  Jour- 
neymen and  half-pay  apprentices.  It  farther  appears  from 
the  same  report,  that  twenty-seven  master  manufacturers 
employ  In  loom  shops  or  factories  1863  loom*.  The  wages 
of  the  hands  employed  a*  weavers  vary  from  12s.  to  30s. 
per  week.  Throwsters,  chiefly  children,  get  from  2*.  6st.  to 
v*. ;  silk  winders,  from  Id*,  to  3d.  on  csl,  or  from  6*.  to  8s.  a 
week ;  shute  fillers  from  3s.  to  8s. ;  warpers,  from  7*.  to  Of. 


The  winders,  shute  fillers,  and  warpers,  are  principally  fe- 
males.  Large  quantities  of  ribands  are  exported ;  but  the 
principal  demand  is  for  the  London  and  country  markets. 
There  are  several  large  dy  chouses,  for  dying  the  silk,  em 
ploying  from  300  to  400  hands. 

'1  he  manufacture  of  watches  was  Introduced  about  eighty 
fears  since,  and  ha*  continued  progressively  to  Increase. 
Large  quantities  are  prepared  for  lite  home  and  foreign 
markets;  some  manufacturers  employing,  when  the  trade 
is  in  a  stale  of  activity,  several  hundred  hand*.  The  wages 
of  the  workmen  vary  from  15s.  lo  70s.  per  week,  the  larger 
amounts  being  paid  to  those  only  who  are  proficients  in 
working  at  the  patrnt  Ucer  and  other  superior  watches, 
which  ore  now  produced  here  equal  In  quality  lo  those  mud*, 
in  London.  Uf  the  entire  population  of  Coventry  in  lo3l. 
2<)l  I'sinilirs  wire  employed  in  agriculture;  4013  in  truiiu 
manufacture,  and  878  were  not  Included  in  the  foregoing 
Coventry  is  advantageously  situated  for  commercial  opera 
lions,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  four  greatest 
ports  of  the  country— London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull, 
and  having  direct  communication  by  railroads  and  canals 
with  the  metropolis  and  principal  towns  iu  the  kingdom 
The  amount  of  assessed  taxes  in  1831,  was  £6658  7s.  lid 
In  1836,  the  total  sum  raised  by  parochial  assessments  was 
£11.592  5s.,  of  which  £7711  11*.  was  expended  for  the  re 
lief  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  houses  hi  the  city.  In  1832, 
was  5887.  It  Is  supposed  that  the  number  of  houses  and 
lodgings  at  present  (1199)  Is  not  less  than  8000.  and  the  popu- 
lation from  32,000  lo  35,000.  The  Lamas  grounds,  on  which 
the  freemen  have  a  right  lo  keep  three  head  of  entile  from 
13th  Aug.  lo  Candlemas,  come  up  close  to  the  city,  and  are 
very  suitable  for  building  villas,  factories,  ate. 

During  the  monastic  ages,  Coventry  had  a  splendid  tnou 
aslcry,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  similar  to  that 
at  Litchfield.  The  latter  was  destroyed  by  a  barbarous 
order  uf  Henry  VI II.,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  It  now 
remain.  The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  of 
great  streugth  and  grandeur,  with  thirty-two  towers  and 
twelve  gales.  It  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  pageants 
and  processions,  and  particularly.  In  the  monastic  ages,  for 
the  performance  of  Myterui.  The  legend  of  Peeping  Tom, 
and  Ihe  Lady  Godkva,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
special  notice.  An  effigy  of  the  over-Inquisitive  tailor  may 
be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Hert- 
ford street.  The  tradesmen  of  Coventry  were  former  U 
famed  for  their  affluence.  La  1448,  ibey  equipped  600  men 
armed  for  lite  public  service.  Many  eminent  persons  liov 
either  been  born  or  bred  at  Coventry,  among  whom  were, 
Nehemlah  Grew,  curator,  in  1673,  lo  Ihe  Royal  Society  fui 
the  anatomy  of  plants,  and.  in  1677.  scr.  to  the  Kojal  So- 
ciety. Coventry  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  descendants 
of  John  Coventry,  Mayor  of  London,  In  1435.  Market-days. 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  principal  fair,  held  first 
Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  la  called  Show  Fair,  and  con- 
tinues right  days,  on  the  first  of  which  the  representation 
of  the  Countess  Godiva's  procession  is  enacted.  The  oilier 
chartered  fairs  ore  In  March,  May,  Aug..  and  Nov.,  for  cat- 
tle and  commodities  generally  ;  monthly  fairs  for  cattle  have 
been  recently  established,  and  cheese  fairs,  holden  in  May 
and  September.  Races  lake  place  in  lite  spring  ;  and  though 
established  only  about  six  years,  they  already  rank  high. 
(See  VmfdaU't  .1  ntiq.  Warwick ;  Btamtiu  s/  England  and 
H'ale$  ;  Hist,  and  Jintiq.  Coventry  ;  Boundary  Cvmmuiion 
art'  HeporU ;  /Vieats  Inform.) 

Covrktrv.  t..  Grafton  con  N.  n,  12  m.  EJ?.E.  Haverhill. 
70  N.N.VV.  Concord.  The  surface  is  mountninous  and 
rough.  MoospJiiltock  int.  in  Its  8.E.  part  is  4636  ft.  above  tide- 
water. Watered  by  Wild  Ammoiioosuc  river,  and  Olive- 
rian  brook.  Chartered  In  1764,  first  sallied  after  ihe  Revo- 
lutionary war.  It  contains  one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills, 
six  schools,  175  scholars.    Pop.  413. 

Covrstry.  p.  L,  Tolland  co.,  Ct.,  17  m.  E.  Hartford,  353 
W.  Bounded  E.  by  WHIlmantic  liver.  Hop  river  runs 
through  it,  and  bound*  it  on  the  S.  These  rivers  afford 
water-power.  Incorporated  In  1711.  It  contains  four 
churches,  three  Congregational  and  one  Baptist,  four  stores 
three  fulling-mills,  two  woollen-factories,  two  cotton-facto- 
ries with  830  spindles;  three  grist-mills,  six  saw  mills,  one 
paper-mill,  two  tanneries,  eleven  schools,  577  scholars 
Pop.  3018. 

Coventry,  p.  t,  Kent  co„  R  I.,  13  m.  8.W.  Providence. 
305  VV.  Watered  by  Flat  rim,  and  the  S.  branch  of  Paw 
tuxet  river,  (lowing  into  Narrogansett  bay;  and  by  head 
branches  of  Moosup  river,  a  tributary  of  Quinnebaug  nvcr. 
which  It  enters  in  Plalnfield,  Ct.  The  surface  Is  rough,  ami 
the  soil  adapted  to  grazing.  Incorporated  in  1742.  It  con 
tain*  Ave  churches,  four  Baptist  and  one  Methodi  l ;  four 
teen  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  woollen  factories,  fourteen 
cotton  factories,  with  34.613  spindles,  nine  grist  mills,  elev- 
en saw  mills,  thirteen  schools,  380  scholars.   Pop.  3433. 

Covestrv.  p.  t,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y,  114  m.  WJJ.W. 
Albany,  320  W.   Watered  by  Harper's  and  Kel«e)'s,  and 
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COVERT. 

other  creeks,  which  flow  into  Susquchannah  river.  It  con- 
tain* two  stores,  one  fulling' mill,  four  saw-mills,  fifteen 
schools,  699  scholars.  Pop.  1681.  The  village  In  the  N. 
port  of  the  u  contains  one  Baptist  church,  two  stores,  25 
dwellings,  and  about  150  inhabitants.  Coventryvtlle  v.  a 
little  VV.  haa  two  Presbyterian  churches,  six  stores,  30 
dwellings  and  about  200  Inhabitants. 

Covbmtkt,  t.,  Chester  co.  Pa.,  30  m.  N.W.  Philadelphia. 
Hounded  E.  by  Schuylkill  river.  Watered  by  French  and 
Pigeon  creeks,  flowing  into  Schuylkill  river.  It  contains 
rtve  churches,  fifteen  stores,  one  forge,  one  fulling-mill,  two 
woollen-factories,  seven  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills,  one  oil 
mill,  two  tanneries,  eleven  schools,  385  scholars.  Pop.  SfiSO. 

Covcm*.  U,  Summit  co.,  O.  It  haa  five  schools,  186 
scholars.    Pop.  1306. 

COVERT,  p.  t.,  Seneca  co„  N.  Y,  17«  tu.  W.  Albany.  309 
W.  Bounded  K.  by  Cayuga  lake,  into  which  it*  streams 
flow.  Organised  in  1817.  It  contains  one  store,  four  saw  - 
mills, one  oil-mill,  twelve  schools,  423  scholars.   Pop.  1563. 

COVILHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beyra,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Estrella,  90  m.  8.W.  (Juarda.  Pop. 
6360.  It  rises  amphithcatrewtse  between  two  streams.  In 
the  upper  part  there  is  an  antique  castle  and  tower,  and  in 
the  lower  part,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  streams,  is  a 
manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  druggets,  and  baizes,  carried  no 
by  a  company  in  Lisbon,  containing  above  120  looms.  There 
are  nine  churches,  with  a  hospital  and  a  workhouse. 

("roVL^GTON,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1664  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Conruh 
and  Yellow  rivers,  and  their  branches.  The  soil  Is  indiffer- 
ent. It  contained  In  1840,  17,533  neat  cattle,  695  sheep, 
8573  swine,  and  produced  47,940  bushel*  of  Indian  corn. 
9581  of  potatoes,  1770  pounds  of  rice,  30,305  of  cotton.  It 
had  two  stores,  ten  grist  mills,  eight  taw -mills,  four  schools, 
59  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  3055;  slaves,  371 ;  free-coloured, 
9;  toi.il.S435.    Capital.  Montezuma. 

Covibotom,  county.  Miss.  Situated  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  900  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Leaf  river.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  with  open  pine 
woods.  It  contained  in  1840.  10.102  neat  cattle,  1385  sheep. 
11,765  sw  ine,  and  produced  8287  bushel*  of  wheat,  94.977 
of  Indian  corn,  3490  of  oats, 
of 


of  rice, 
eight  grist-mills, 
30  studen 


of  potatoes,  11,765 
It  had  seven  stores, 
two  tanneries,  one  acad- 
l  scholars.    Pop.  whites, 
I ;  total,  2717.  Capital, 


emy,  30  student*. 
1861 ;  slaves,  855 
Williamsburg. 

CevtxoTON,  p.  U  Wyoming  co..  N.  Y,  241  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany,  359  W.  On  the  erection  of  Wyoming  Co..  In  1X4 1, 
it  was  divided,  and  the  .V  half  belongs  to  Genesee  co.  and 
is  named  Pavllllon.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw- mills,  two  tanneries,  seven- 
teen schools.  604  scholar*.  Pop  3438.  The  village  con- 
tain* one  Presbyterian  church,  one  store,  about  20  dwel- 
lings, and  about  125  inhabitants. 


of  Tioga  river.  Incorporated  in  1831.  It  contains  about  40 
dwelling*  and  250  inhabitant*. 

CovtNcrTOK,  L,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.  Bounded  S.  and  E.  by 
l^ehigh  river.  Many  sheep  are  kept  on  Its  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated mountains  and  highlands.  It  Is  about  23  miles 
long  and  9  broad.  Htoddaruvtlle  v.  is  at  the  groat  falls  of 
tli  •  Lehigh,  and  is  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  navigation 
of  the  Lehigh  is  to  be  extended.  It  contains  one  store,  one 
It  >uring  mill,  five  saw  mills.    Pop.  596. 

CovtHOTon,  i.,  Clearfield  co..  Pa. 

(.'ovinqto*,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Alleghanv  co.,  Va.,  196  m. 
W.  Richmond,  233  W.  Situated  on  the  E  ilde  of  Jack- 
son's river,  where  the  western  navigation  of  James  river 
nnd  it*  branches  terminates.    It  contains  a  court-house, 

Stl,  county  offices,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
ethodist,  and  one  Episcopal ;  an  academy,  three  stores, 
about  60  dwellings,  many  of  brick  and  handsome,  and  atiout 
300  inhabitants.   It*  situation  is  beautiful  and  romantic. 

CovtuaTow,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Newton  co..  Ga,  61  m. 
N.W.  Milledgeville.  648  W.  Situated  3}  in.  E.  of  Yellow 
river,  a  branch  of  Oekmiilgee  river.  It  contain*  a  court- 
home.  Jail,  three  churches,  an  academy,  and  about  800  In- 
habitants. Two  m.  N.  of  this  place  is  Emory  college,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  founded  in  1837,  which 
has  a  president  and  four  professors  or  other  Instructors, 
eleven  alumni,  and  70  students. 

CovtifOToa.  p.  v.,  capital  of  St.  Tammany  par..  La.  45  m. 
N.  New  Orleans,  1127  W.   Situated  on  a  branch  of  Chi- 

>ontchartraln.    It  contains 
r  of  stores  and  dwelling*. 
WS.W.N,  -Tipton  co.  Ten,.  185  m. 


COURTRAY. 

Silver,  and  6  ra.  8.  of  Big  1 1  ate  by  river.   I  .aid  oat  in  1834, 
.corpora  ted  in  1826.   It  contains  a  court  house.  Jail  of 
brick,  *even  stores,  50  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

CoviHiiToa,  city,  and  capital  of  Kenton  co,  Ky,  85  n. 
HI.  Frankfort,  493  W.  Situated  on  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Licking  river,  on  its  W.  side,  directly  opposite  to 
Cincinnati ;  and  Its  street*  arc  *o  arranged  as  to  appear  a 
continuation  of  those  of  Cincinnati,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Ohio.  Newport  v.  lies  on  the  opponitc  side  of 
Licking.  It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  a  bank,  six  church- 
es, one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one  Mcthodi«t,  on* 

CatVoUe*  four  academies*'  oThigh ' 
and  3036  inhabitants.  It  ha*  nine  tobacco- 
one  Urge  rolling-mill  for  rolling  iron,  one 
two  fulling  mill*,  two  pork-houses,  which  pack  60,000  hogs 
annually.  The  Western  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  la 
located  here.   Set  CutctitNATt. 

CovtxoTON,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Fountain  co,  la,  74  nx. 
W.N.W.  Indianopolis,  645  W.  Situated  on  a  beautiful  em- 
inence, on  the  E.  bank  of  Wabash  river,  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  fertile  country.  It  was  laid  out  la  1828.  and  eon  tarns 
a  conn-house,  Jail,  a 
inhabitants. 

COUDERSPORT,  p.  v,  capital  of  Potter  co.  Pa. 
170  m.  N.N.W.  Harrisburg.  280  W.   Situated  on  ti 
*ld<*  of  All**jjhany  river,  lii  mites  \ 
town  plat  consists  of  90  acre*,  two  thirds  of 
divided  into  town  lot*,  with  a  public  square,  on  which  is 
a  court-house  of  stone,  which  cost  $rtnon.  It 
emy,  endowed  with  100  acres  of  land  near  the  v. 
In  money.    It  contains  two  churches,  one 
one  Episcopal ;  three  stores,  one  flouring-mill,  one  saw-mill, 
and  28  dwellings.   Pop.  about  200. 

COURLAND,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  on  ita 
W.  frontier,  having  V  the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia  :  E 
the  gov.  of  Witcpnk  ;  S.  that  of  Wllna,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Prasria  ;  and  W.  the  Baltic .  Area  about  10,000  aq.  nx. 
Pop.  (1836;  384,790.  Near  Mittau,  and  along  the  shores,  the 
surface  i*  Ant,  and  a  overspread  with  marshes  and  saody 
heath*;  but  the  interior  Is  mostly  undulating,  there  being  a 
chain  of  hills  along  the  bank  of  the  Dana,  which  send*  ramifl 
cations  over  the  whole  country.  The  Dona  forms  the  E.  and 
a  part  of  the  N.  boundary :  the  other  principal  rivers  aro 
the  Aa  and  the  Yindau.  There  are  many  lakes. 


river,  flowing  Into 
house,  jail,  and  a 


ng  generally,  the  atmosphere  la  damp,  the  sky  cloudy,  and 
the  temperature  low  ami  variable.  Soil  generally  light  and 
sandy,  requiring  much  manure ;  It  is  most  fertile 
the  E. :  two-nfths  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  " 
ly  of  pine,  fir,  birch,  alder,  with  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  oak*.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  soil,  ha*  ad- 
vanced more  thnn  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  prov*.  More 
corn  i*  grown  than  t*  necessary  for  home  consumption  ;  it  is 
chiefly  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Flax  and  hemp,  and  a  few 
fruit*  and  pulse,  besides  a  little  tobacco,  are  also  cultivated. 
Pasturage  Is  scarce,  and  but  few  cattle  are  reared :  the  oxen 
and  horse*  are  both  of  a  bad  quality,  and  the  sheep  yield 
only  a  coarse  species  of  wool.  Bees  are  kept  only  to  a 
trifling  extent.  Iron,  lime,  and  turf,  and  occasionally  amber, 
are  found.  Manufacture*  quite  Insignificant,  and  mostly 
domestic :  in  respect  to  them.  Courland  rank*  nearly  last 
among  the  Russian  govs.  There  are  a  few  of  paper,  copper 
article*,  and  earthenware  ;  and  some  brandy  distilleries  and 
tile  factories.  Mittau.  the  cap.  is  the  only  town  of  any  six* : 
the  principal  sea-ports  are  Liebau  and  Vindan,  both  on  the 
W.  coast.  The  exports,  which  are  principally  corn,  flax, 
hemp  and  hemp-seed,  skins,  and  salted  meat,  are  said  to 
amount  to  about  2500,000  roubles  a  year,  and  the  imports 
about  000,000.  The  inland  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about  30.000  in  the 
guv.  Moat  of  the  |wp.  arc  Lutherans,  and  of  I.rtion 
Conrland  was  anciently  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  was  co 
th  century  bv  the  Teutonic  Kni 


became  a  fief  < 
remained  for  a  i 
but  in  1795  it 1 
p.  576-585.) 

COURTRAY.  or  COURTS AI  (Flem.  ITertrya.  Lat.  Osr- 
(sriaram),  a  fortified  and  manufacturing  town  of  W.  Flan- 
ders, 17  m.  E.  Ypres,  25  m.  S.  Bruges,  on  the  navigable  river 
Lys,  by  which  it  communicate*  with  the  principal  towns 
of  Flanders;  lat.  50°  5C  N,  long.  3°  18"  E.  Pop.  ,1836\ 
19,124.  House*  nboul  2000,  and  well  built ;  streets  spacious 
and  remarkably  clean.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  town-house  and  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
are  fine  old  Gothic  edifices  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
church  of  St  Martin  is  also  a  handsome  structure.  TV  re- 
la  a  nunnery,  a  collegiate  school,  an  excellent  academy  of 


design,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  savings'  bank,  a  swat-*1 
and,  for  mercantile  businessman  exrhjjtip^and^a^ci 
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COUTANCES. 

tag  of  plain  and  damask  linen*,  employ  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  fine  linen*  of  Courtrny  are  known 
throughout  Europe.  All  the  weaving  I*  performed  on  the 
hand  loom  at  home,  and  much  of  it  by  collage  farmers.  The 
annual  quantity  of  unbleached  linen  brought  to  the  Courtray 
marki-t  it  about  30.000  pieces,  two  third*  of  which  are 
bout ht  by  the  merchant*  of  the  town,  and  the  rest  by  thine 
of  Belgium.  France,  and  England.  The  (pinning  of  cotton 
yarn,  and  the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  various  cotton 
fabrics,  constitute  an  Important  branch  of  industry.  Courtrny 
has  alw>  eittablishinent*  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candle*, 
salt,  tobacco,  chicory,  chocolate,  oil,  wax,  paper,  and  pot- 
tery ;  besides  numeroaa  breweries,  tanneries,  sxe. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  abundantly  productive  of  all 
kind*  of  field  and  garden  crops,  especially  flax,  of  which  im- 
mense quaniilie*  are  grown  of  the  finest  description,  and 
the  vicinities  of  the  town  are  picturesquely  varied  by  nu- 
meruus  bleaching  fields.  Courtrny  was  urvt  built  in  the  6th 
century.  It  was  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
tonacum,  and  in  the  ?th  century  It  was  a  municipal  city. 
Like  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  It  lias  been  subject  to 
many  vicissitudes,  has  sustained  several  memorable  sieges, 
and  been  burned  and  plundered  In  war.  Under  II*  walls 
was  fought.  In  1304,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  be- 
tween 20,000  Flemings,  consisting  chiefly  of  weavers  of 
(J bent  and  Bruges,  and  a  French  army  composed  of  T»)00 
knight*  and  noblemen,  and  40,000  infnntry.  In  thk*  conflict 
the  flower  of  Use  French  chivalry  were  slain,  and  the  vic- 
torious Flemings  collected  from  the  battle-field  about  0000 
pairs  of  gold  spurs  worn  by  their  proud  and  defeated  foes. 
Aiming  the  antiquities  that  hax-  been  found,  are  numerous 
medal*  of  the  Csrsars.  Fairs  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
are  numerously  attended  on  Easier  Monday  and  Aug.  34. 
{Diet.  f7ft>#.  da  hiandrtt  |  Ouidt  Hook*  of  Htlgium.  ) 

COUTANCES  (an.  Oasraaris),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
La  Manchie,  cap.  arroud.,  on  a  hill  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Soullc.  6  m.  E.  from  the  sea,  and  lti  in.  WJ3.W.  St.  Ld. 
Pop.  7663.  Streets  narrow,  steep,  and  HI  paved ;  houses 
mostly  of  stone,  roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  old 
churches  worthy  of  notice,  especially  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
having  two  spires  In  front,  and  a  large  square  tower  sur- 
mounting the  centre  of  the  cross ;  it  Is  a  conspicuous  object, 
and  a  landmark  for  ships  In  the  channel.  The  town  has  a 
bishop's  palace,  with  gardens.  Axe.,  a  communal  college,  a 

Kile  library  with  5000  volumes,  and  a  small  theatre, 
(gets,  cutlery,  parchment,  etc.,  are  produced  here ;  It  has 
also  marble- works,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  butter,  poul- 
try, flax,  hemp,  and  horses.  In  It*  Immediate  vicinity  ore 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  with  many  of  the  arches 
still  very  perfect.  Coutances  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Abbe  de  St.  Pierre. 

COWAN,  l~,  Wayne  co.,  Mo.  It  has  one  school,  1? 
scholars.   Pop.  432. 

COWE8  (WEST),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  England,  eo. 
Haul*.  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  West  Medina,  par.  Norihwood. 
75  m.  S.W.  London,  10  m.  W.  Portsmouth,  on  the  acclivity 
and  summit  of  a  hill  rising  immediately  from  tho  W.  bonk 
of  the  Medina,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  channel  between 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire. 
Area  uf  par.,  4270  acres ;  pop.  of  do.,  4491.  Streets  narrow 
and  very-  irregular ;  but,  as  the  house*  rise  above  each  other 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit,  they  have  a  striking 
•fleet,  many  of  the  upper  and  more  modern  one*  being  hand- 
some structures,  commanding  splendid  and  extensive  views. 
In  ihr  Immediate  neighbourhood  nre  numerous  elegant 
villa*.  The  town,  which  Is  much  resorted  to  as  a  fashion- 
able sea-bathing  place,  possesses  ample  accommodations  for 
visit,  rs.  in  hotels.  lnlgiiig-hoUM-H,  riN-eriililv  room*,  rending 
rooms,  ate.  A  crescent  shaped  battery,  defending  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  ha*  eleven  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  accommodation  for  a  company  of  artillery.  E.  Cowes, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  j  in.  from  W.  Cowes,  b  a 
I  small  Irregularly  built  hamlet,  of  the  pir.  of  Whippenhnm, 

at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Here  is  the  custom- house  of  the  port. 
The  harbour  and  mndslead  of  I 'ow  es  arc  mining  the  best 
nnd  most  convenient  in  the  English  channel,  and  form  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  nnd  the  -tntem  where 
their  annual  regatta  I*  held.  Many  merchant  vessels, 
yachts,  fee*,  are  built  in  the  harbour,  and  several  ship*  of 
tin:  line  were  launched  from  it  during  last  war.  It  had  then 
also  an  extensive  trade  in  the  supply  of  provisions  and  stores 
to  merchant  vessel*  waiting  convoy,  ate. ;  and  from  Its  posi- 
tion it  still  retains  a  portion  of  this  trade,  though  much  leas 
extensive  than  during  the  war.  Most  large  ships  outward 
or  homeward  bound  from  or  to  London,  are  accustomed  to 
touch  at  Cowea  before  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  It  has 
also  a  considerable  coasting  trade.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  agricultural  produce  and  malt;  the  Imports  of 
coals,  manufactured  good*,  colonial  produce,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  general  consumption.  There  are  dally  steamers  to 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  and  passage  boat*  to  .New- 
port, up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 
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COWETA,  county,  Ga.  Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  533  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  and  E.  by  tho  W.  branch  of  Flint  river. 
Drained  by  New  river  and  Whltesake,  Shoal,  and  Cedar 
creeks.  It  contained  In  1H40. 11,150  neat  cattle.  5503  sheep. 
3396  swine ;  and  produced  55,147  bushels  of  wheat,  030  of 
rye,  371.753  of  Indian  corn,  34,735  of  oats,  0117  of  potatoes, 
5375  pounds  of  tobacco,  4.550.905  of  cotton.  It  had  fourteen 
stores,  seventeen  grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  six  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper; 
six  academies,  337  students,  eight  schools,  304  scholars 
Pop. :  whites,  7383;  slaves,  3078;  free  coloured,  33;  total 
10,304.   Capital,  Ncwnan. 

COWPASTURE,  river,  Va.,  rises  in  Pendleton  co..  and 
flow  ing  S.,  enters  James  river  on  the  N.  side  in  Alleghany 
county. 

COWPENS,  p.  v.,  Spartanburg  distr..  8.  C,  117  m.  N.W. 
Columbia,  458  W.  Situated  about  midway  between  Poco- 
Ict  nnd  llrond  rivers,  4  m.  8.  of  N.  Carolina  line.  It  is  cele- 
brated chiefly  for  the  defeat  of  the  British  under  Col.  Tarte- 
ton  by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Morgan,  Jan.  17th,  1781, 
in  which  the  American  ins*  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers was  73 ;  the  British.  800. 

CO.XSACKIE,  p.  i..  Greene  eo..  N.  Y..  23  m.  8.  Albany, 
19  m.  N.  Catskill.  347  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river. 
Organized  In  1788.  It  contains  three  commission-houses  In 
foreign  trade,  thirty-one  retail  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  six 
grist-mills,  six  saw  mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  one  academy,  54  s indents,  twelve  schools,  304 
scholars.  Pop.  3539.  The  village  is  situated  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  town,  Im.W.  of  the  landing,  and  contains  one  Dutch 
Reformed  church,  twelve  stores,  eight) -five  dwellings,  and 
about  500  Inhabitants.  The  village  at  the  landing  contains 
three  churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  and  one 
Methodist ;  twelve  stores,  and  a  number  of  warehouses,  a 
printing-office,  100  dwellings,  and  about  800  Inhabitants. 
Steam-boats  land  here  dally,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  sloops 
navigate  the  river.  It  has  considerable  trade  and  exports 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000  annually.  Many  sloops  and  canal 
hoots  are  built  here. 

CRACOW,  a  small  and  nominally  independent  state  of 
Central  Europe,  formerly  part  of  the  k.  of  Poland,  chiefly 
between  lot.  50°  and  50°  15'  N.,  and  long.  19°  8*  and  20° 
13*  E. ;  having  N.  nnd  E.  Poland,  W.  Prussian  Silesia,  and 
S.  Callcia.  Length.  E.  to  W.,  40  m. ;  breadth  varying  from 
5  to  15  m.  Area.  488  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1837)  131.403,  of  w  hom 
37.037  belong  to  the  citv  of  Cracow.  Surface  generally 
undulating,  consisting  of  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  The  Vistula,  which  bounds  It  on  the 
S.  In  Its  whale  extent,  receives  several  small  streams  from 
the  N.  In  this  part  of  it*  course,  one  of  which,  the  Brinica, 
forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Cracow  territory.  Cltmnur 
healthy  and  temperate;  mean  annual  temp.  47a°  Fahr 
Soil  very  fertile,  producing  sufficient  corn  lor  home  con 
sumption,  and  an  abundance  of  pulse,  culinary  vegetables, 
and  fruit.  In  1834  there  were  upwards  ef  50,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  100,000  hogs.  There  are  no  serfs ;  and  the  land 
is  becoming  more  and  more  subdivided  among  independ- 
ent proprietors.  The  territory  contains  rich  mines  of  coal, 
xinc,  and  alum ;  some  Iron  also  Is  found  ;  and  there  are 
quarries  of  marble,  building  stone,  freestone,  ice.  The 
mines  of  Jaworxno  furnished  In  1831  upwards  of  138,600 
korxec  of  coal,  1704  quintals  of  alum,  and  8744  quintals  of 
xlnc.  If  we  except  breweries  nnd  distilleries,  which  flour- 
ish here,  as  in  all  other  pan*  of  Poland,  manufactures  are 
of  no  Importance.  In  1831  there  were  produced  1,660,000 
Hues  of  beer,  539,000  litres  of  brandy,  1914  quintals  of  to- 
bacco. 930  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  13,800  reams  of  paper, 
13,033  yds.  of  linen  cloth,  with  some  minor  articles.  Com- 
merce ha*  until  lately  been  chiefly  carried  on  with  Poland, 
but  there  1*  now  a  considerable  trade  with  Prussia,  the 
Silesia*,  and  Gallcia.  Average  annual  amount  of  exports, 
1.340.000  fl.  ( £33,500) ;  imports,  3,300.000  fl.  (jC54,4O0). 
Next  to  Cracow,  the  principal  towns  are  t'hrxanow,  inhab. 
chiefly  by  Jews  ;  and  Krxesxowtce,  famous  for  its  mineral 
baths.  Besides  the  university  (see  next  article),  there  are 
fifty -one  parish  schools,  three  superior  and  two  Inferior 
schools,  six  seminaries  for  boys,  and  13  for  girl*.  A  foun- 
dation for  defraying  the  expenses  of  poor  students  was  es- 
tablished In  the  15th  century.  The  budget  voted  for  the 
three  years  from  1838  to  1841  fixed  the  annual  revenue 
and  expenditure  at  1,813,334  fl.  (£45,300).  The  state  coins 
its  own  money.  The  armed  force  consists  of  410  Infantry 
and  40  mounted  geni-ftrmt*.  By  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  In  1795,  Cracow  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Austria  ;  but  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Poles  in  1809,  and 
Incorporated  with  Uic  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  territory  was  erected  Into 
an  Independent  neutral  repuhlir,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Agreeably  to  the  amended 
constitution  of  1833,  the  government  Is  vested  in  a  senate 
composed  of  a  president  and  eight  senators,  two  of  whom 
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irr  elected  for  life,  and  the  other  fix.  tu  well  a*  (he  pres- 
deni,  for  six  years.  One  of  the  latter  if  elected  by  the 
:U  rf\  (h-p'rr,  of  Cracow.  There  to  it  legislative  cham- 
ber, composed  of  two  mtton  (one  of  whom,  chosen  by 
the  chamber,  pre  tide*  at  it*  deliberations),  four  Justice*  of 
the  peace,  two  delegate*  of  the  clergy,  two  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  twenty  representatives,  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  city  and  territory.  This  assembly  U  coo- 
vukcd  every  three  years  to  rot*  the  budget,  to  Inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  public  funds,  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  senate  and  the  different  tribunals,  and  to 
ai  t  in  the  laws  presented  for  its  sanction  by  the  senate. 
Hut  since  IHJTi  the  city  ha*  been  garrisoned  by  Austrian 
iriMHji*;  and  the  government  i*  substantially  and  m  fact  ad- 
ministered by  the  resident  agents  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia.  And  this,  In  truth,  is  the  only  result  that  could 
have  been  anticipated.  No  doubt  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  small  independent  states  like  this  scattered  up  and 
down  the  continent.  In  serve  as  /set  for  the  diffusion  of 
political  information,  as  asylum*  to  which  persecuted  in- 
dividuals might  resort,  and  as  depot*  for  foreign  produce. 
But  the  circumitances  that  mnke  the  formation  of  such 
•talcs  desirable  are  quite  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from 
ever  having  any  real  existence.  Is  it  in  be  Imagined  that 
the  governments  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  should 
be  so  inattentive  to  their  own  Interests  a*  to  permit  a  state 
like  Cracow,  on  the  very  borders  of  their  territories,  to  be- 
come an  asylum  for  individuals  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
where  the  loiter  might  prosecute  their  projects  In  safety  1 
To  suppose  that  such  a  thing  should  be  tolerated  I*  ab*urd. 
How  long  should  we  permit  a  similar  state  to  exist  on  the 
confine*  of  our  Indian  empire  1  And  hove  the  Russians, 
Prussian*,  and  Austrian*,  leas  cause  for  jealousy  1 

Craoow  (an.  Cur-rod  mm*),  a  city  of  central  Europe, 
cap.  of  the  above  territory,  and  previnualy  to  the  17Ut  cen- 
tnry.  the  metropoll*  of  the  k.  of  Poland  ;  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  where  it  I*  joined  by  the  Rudawa.  160  m. 
SAW.  Warsaw,  and  'JOO  m.  N.E.  Vienna ;  Int.  50°  3"  39" 
N„  long.  170  34'  45"  E.  Pop.  (1837)  37,087,  of  whom  11,453 
were  Jewa.  The  dry  Is  divided  Into  three  portions,  one  of 
which,  the  Jews'  quarter,  is  built  on  on  Isl.  la  the  Vistula. 
The  quarter  of  Podgorze,  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  river, 
Is  now  politically  disconnected  with  the  city,  but  has  alnee 
1815  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  free  town.  The  citv  has, 
beside  L  several  suburbs.  Cracow  has  near  it  Mount 
Wawel,  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation,  but  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  which  are  the  castle  and  cathedral ;  and  (wo  bar- 
rows, said  to  be  the  burial-place*  of  the  founder  of  the  city 
and  of  his  daughter  Vends.  The  city  Itself  Is  old,  and  ir- 
regularly built;  but  Its  streets  are  broad,  and  its  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  having  many  of  them  Interest- 
ing monuments,  and  being  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  impnrtani  events  in  Pohsh  history.  Invest  It  with 
much  interest.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  ramparts 
have  been  recently  converted  Into  public  walks.  The  royal 
castle  of  Cracow,  built  In  the  14th  century,  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Polnnd,  though  not  in  ruins, 
(■neatly  decayed.  It  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire  at 
different  times  and  Imperfectly  restored  ;  but  It  has  suffered 
more  from  the  effects  of  war,  having  been  In  grent  part  de- 
molished by  Charles  XII.  In  1709;  and  still  more  from  lta 
change  of  masters ;  at  one  time  it  was  used  by  the  Aus- 
trian* for  barracks,  and  now  serves  for  •  work-nouse.  Of 
the  7C  churches  formerly  In  Cracow,  40  are  In  ruin* ;  the 
cathedral  alone  has  retained  It*  splendour  and  costly  deco- 
rations, for  which,  and  for  lis  monuments,  It  Is  justly  cele- 
brated. Around  lis  Interior  are  20  small  chapel*,  crowned 
with  domea  In  the  Byzantine  atyle.  Most  of  the  Polish 
kings,  and  many  illustrious  men  arc  buried  In  It ;  among 
others,  K  contains  the  tomb*  of  Cnslmlr  the  Great,  of  John 
Hobiexkl.  (he  deliverer  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  "  last  of  the 
Poles,"  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowskl.  The  crther  churches 
and  palaces  have  fine  paintings,  statues,  and  ancient  mon- 
uments. The  episcopal  palace  is  the  most  strikjng  of  the 
modern  edifices,  lta  walla  being  adorned  wi(h  painting*  in 
fresco,  representing  the  most  remarkable  event*  of  Polish 
history. 

The  university,  founded  and  endowed  by  Cnslmlr  the 
Great,  and  Improved  by  Ladtolau*  Jaghe'ilon.  has  lost 
most  of  Its  ancient  importance  ;  but  though  the  subjects  of 
the  neighbouring  powers  be  prohibited  from  stndvlng  in  it. 
at  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1837,  it  had 
971  student*.  Cracow  contains  a  college,  a  school  of  arts, 
an  academy  of  painting,  a  public  iibrarv  with  30.000  vols, 
and  4500  MSS,  an  observatory,  a  botanical  garden,  thea- 
tre, *.<-.  There  are  five  printing  presses  from  which  seven 
lieriodical  publications  are  issued,  one  daily,  the  ran 
monthly  and  quarterly.  The  articles  of  export  and  im- 
port consist  principally  of  skins,  linen,  wax.  corn,  wood, 
Hungarian  wines  and  manufactured  article*  from  England 
"nl  Germanv  ;  but  rommerre  hns  greatly  declined  since 
Russia,  in  1833,  prohibited  (he  introduction  of  foreign  wares 
708 
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Info  Poland  through  Cracow.  Since  1831,  the  city  has 
possessed  a  national  bank.   Its  environ*  are  remarkable 

lor  their  picturesque  sceuenr. 
About  a  league  W.  of  the  city  la  an  artificial  tumulus 

erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  "On  the  10th  of 
October  1*W.  the  senate  of  Cracow,  accompanied  by  east 
numbers  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  from  all  (be  adja- 
cen(  provinces,  proceeded  lo  deposK  the  first  load  of  earth 
upon  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  selected  to  bear  a  mountain  tumulus  fn 
honour  of  the  patriotic  general.  For  four  year*  tin*  great 
work  was  eagerly  pursued ;  citizens  of  every  rank  tolled 
at  the  wheelbarrow ;  parcels  of  the  sacred  soli  were  sent 
to  join  the  masa  from  all  the  great  battle-fields  which  had 
been  aprinkled  with  Polish  blood  ;  and  the  mound  gradu- 
ally ruse  to  an  altitude  of  about  150  ft.  This  monument 
of  clay,  planted  on  the  soil  which  has  been  moat  frequent- 
ly and  grievously  convulsed  by  political  revolutions,  will 
probably  maintain  its  place  a*  long  as  the  world  Is  habita- 
ble by  men.  Of  all  the  structures  of  our  age,  if  structure 
It  con  be  called,  this  alone  seems  raised  lor  all  time— « 
thing  lasting  In  Itself,  lasting  by  (lie  name  It  bears,  and 
lasting  by  the  spirit  which  made  it,  when  those  who  raised 
it  shall  nil  be  scattered  in  uncollected  dust."  (Herttt't 
SkettMri  ef  Ruhr  mia,  d>r.) 

This  city  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  TOO,  by 
Krak,  a  Polish  duke,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  It 
successively  belonged  to  the  Moravian*  and  Bohemians! 
and  was  taken  from  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury by  Bolcslnus  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  Po- 
land. In  the  ll'iih  century  It  contained  three  tlmea  its  pre- 
sent number  of  inhab. ;  but  It  has,  notwithstanding,  mate- 
rially improved  of  late  years.  In  1784,  the  pop.  did  not 
exceed  16,000:  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  territory  Increased 
5000  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1837.  (CexVf 
Trarrii  in  the  A",  of  Europe,  I.,  195 ;  offin.il  Return*.) 

CRAFTSBITRY.  p.  t,  Orleans  eo,  V(,  33  m.  N.  by  K. 
Montpelier.  540  W.  Watered  by  Black  river,  which  flows 
Into  lake  Memphremagog  in  Coventry,  and  branches  of 
Lamoille  river,  which  flows  into  lake  Champlaln  and  af- 
ford  water-power.  It  has  several  considerable  ponds.  It 
contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Metho 
di»t,  and  one  reformed  Presbyterian  ;  three  stores,  one  grist 
mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  academy,  65  students,  ten  schools, 
.156  scholars.  Pop.  1151.  The  village  is  near  the  centre, 
on  an  elevated  plain  which  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, built  around  a  square  40  rods  long  and  90  wide,  and 
contains  two  churches,  a  town-house,  m  well-endowed 
academv,  34  dwellings,  and  about  300  Inhabitants. 

CRAfl*  n  roval  and  pari.  bar.  of  Scotland,  eo.  Fife,  9  m. 
from  the  East  JVeuM  of  Fife,  or  Fife  Ness.  Pop.  W0.  It  to 
a  decayed  place,  destitute  of  trade  or  manufactures.  Many 
of  the  houses,  however,  are  of  that  massive  description 
thai  Indicates  former  greatness.  David  I.  had  a  palace 
here,  which  to  now  entirely  demolished.  The  par.  church 
was  once  rolleglate.  with  a  provost,  sacrist,  and  ten  pre- 
hendaries.  '  Keith' m  Seattith  Bithupe,  edit.  1894.  p.  447.) 
The  famous  James  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  murdered  by  the  Covenanters  on  Magus  Mulr  in 
167V,  was  once  minister  of  Crail.  Coal  to  abundant  In  the 
neighbourhood.  It  unites  with  five  small  neighbouring 
burgh*  In  sending  a  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Pari.  constiL,  1838- 
39,  44. 

CRANBERRY,  p.  v..  parti)  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
partly  in  South  Am  boy  ts.,  Middlesel  co.,  N.  J.  Situated 
on  Cranberry  brook,  a  tributary  of  Millstone  river.  It  con- 
tains a  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy,  two  stores,  a 
grist  mill,  two  tanneries,  80  dwellings,  and  about  500  in- 
habitants. 

C*»sers*Y,  t.,  Butler  eo.  Pa,  11  m.  8.W.  Butter.  Wa- 
tered by  Glad,-  mn,  and  Breakneck  and  Brush  creeks.  It 
contains  two  stores,  five  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  nine 
school*,  336  scholars.    Pop.  1839. 

Cm AsaKnav.  p.  t.,  Venango  co.  Pa,  207  m.  W Jf .W.  ITar- 
risburg.  9K7  W.  Bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Allegheny  river.  It 
contains  one  store,  four  furnarei,  four  gritt-raitls,  three  saw 
mills,  four  schools,  105  scholars.   Pop.  949. 

Crakbbkbt.  I,  Crawford  co,  O.  It  has  six  schools,  985 
scholars.    Pop.  679. 

CRANBOITRNE.  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  eo 
Morsrt.  div.  Sharton.  Area  of  par,  13,730  acres.  Pop.  of 
dn.  (1831).  21.V.  The  town  is  situated  In  an  open  pleasant 
district.  12  m.  S.8.W.  Salisbury.  The  church  to  a  fine  old 
structure,  partly  In  the  Norman,  and  partly  In  the  earliest 
Gothic,  with  a  noble  tower  In  the  Inter  Gothic  style.  There 
la  an  almshouse  for  three  old  people,  and  a  few  smaller 
charities.  Market,  Thursday  ;  fairs,  chiefly  for  cheese  and 
■heep,  Aug.  94.  and  Dec.  6.  The  riband  manufacture, 
formerly  carried  on  here,  has  declined,  and  the  inhab.  are 
now  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Thl*  par.  ts  the  sup- 
posed arena  of  the  battle  between  the  British,  under  Boa>- 
dkea,  nnd  the  Romans.   Numerous  barrows  me  dtepsrsed 
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erer  It,  In  which  bono*,  urn».  aw.  have  btcn  fbund.  On 
(h«  Castle-hill,  8.  of  the  town,  are  the  remain*  of  a  circu- 
lar fortification,  enclosing  an  area  of  6  acre*.  Cranboume 
Chase,  a  tract  extending  nearly  to  Salisbury,  wa»  celebrated 
daring  both  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  period*.  An  old  em- 
battled manor  hou«e.  called  the  Caitlc,  *tlll  exists,  which  wa* 
occasionally  the  royal  residence ;  In  its  ball  court*  were  held ; 
and  there  Is  a  dungeon  for  the  confinement  <rf  those  who 
infringed  on  th«  gum  law*.  Bishop  Stillingflcel  was  a  na- 
uvi'  <>i  i  'ninbotirne. 

CRAN  BROOKE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Kngland.  co.  Kent, 
lathe  of  8cray,  hund.  Cranbrooke.  Area  of  par.,  10,400 
acre*.  Pop.  (1831).  3B44.  The  town,  on  the  Crane  (a 
small  stream  traversing  tho  Weald  district),  38  m.  S.S.E. 
London,  consists  of  a  main  street,  nearly  1  in.  In  length, 
and  a  smaller  one  diverging  from  it:  many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  it  la  partially  paved  and  lighted,  and 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  rebuilt  about 
1730,  In  the  later  Gothic  style,  has  n  lofty  embattled  tower 
There  are  also  six  dissenting  chapels ;  a  grammar  school, 
endowed  by  Uucen  Elizabeth  and  others,  with  lands,  fee, 
producing  JC300  a  year;  a  writing  school,  founded  In  tlic 
same  reign,  with  a  small  endowment ;  and  n  national  sub- 
scription school.  Market,  Wednesday,  a  considerable  one- 
for  corn  and  hops  :  there  is  also  a  cattle-market  every  al- 
ternate Wednesday ;  and  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  May 
30,  and  Sept.  38 ;  the  latter  being  likewise  a  large  hop  fair. 
The  woollen  trade,  introduced  here  by  Edward  III.,  and 
long  considerable,  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  trade  in  hops 
Is  now  the  staple  business  of  the  place.  Sir  R-  Baker,  the 
antiquary,  and  Huntington,  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect, 
were  natives  of  this  place. 

CRANSTON,  L.  Providence  ro.,  R.  I..  5  in.  S.W.  Provi- 
dence. Bounded  E.  by  Providence  river,  and  S.E.  by  Paw- 
tuxet  river.  Watered  by  Pawchasset  river.  It  contains 
four  churches,  two  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Friends  ; 
eleven  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  four  cotton- 
factories  with  3176  spindles,  two  dyeing  and  printing  works, 
three  grist-mills,  two  saw  mills,  ten  academies,  441  stu- 
dents, three  schools,  51  scholars.  Pop.  3003.  The  villnge 
of  Pawtuxel  b  portly  In  this  t.,  and  partly  In  Warwick  l.. 
and  Is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  v.   Srr  Pawti  xet. 

CRAVEN,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contain*  1100  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Pamli- 
co sound.  Watered  by  Neuse  river,  and  It*  branches.  It 
contained  In  1*40,  6558  neat  cattle.  5688  sheep.  19,323 
swine;  and  produced  3630  bunhrls  of  wheat,  01)9  of  rye, 
I43.KI5  of  Indian  corn.  3858  of  oats,  52.864  of  potatoes, 
18,403  pounds  of  rice,  60,833  of  cotton,  139,037  barrels  of 
tar.  pitch  or  turpentine.  It  hnd  sixty  stores,  two  flourlng- 
uillls,  twenty  grist-mill*,  eleven  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  academies, 
151  students,  eight  schools,  353  scholars.  Pop. :  whites, 
8624 ;  slaves,  5703  ;  free-coloured,  1113;  total.  13,438.  Cap- 
ital, Newbern. 

CRAWFORD,  county.  Pa.  Sltoated  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1010  so.  m.  Watered  by  French  creek 
and  its  branches,  and  head  branches  of  (  onneaut  creek 
flowing  Into  lake  Eric,  and  8hcnango  creek.  Iron  ore  la 
found,  and  bituminous  oil  on  OH  creek.  It  contained  In 
1*40,  30,053  neat  enttle,  43,303  sheep.  30,063  swine,  and  pro- 
duced 135,593  bushels  of  wheat,  40.455  of  rye,  178,400  of 
Indian  corn,  53,518  of  buckwheat,  224.807  of  oats,  348,353 
of  potatoes,  314,417  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  sixty-two 
stores,  two  furnaces,  eleven  frilling  mills,  three  flouring- 
mllls,  thirty-nine  grist-mills,  139  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills, 
two  paper-mills,  fourteen  tanneries,  fourteen  distilleries, 
one  brewery,  two  potteries,  two  printing  offices,  two  week- 
lyjuewspapera,  one  college,  143  students,  forty  two  schools, 
1037  scholars.   Pop  31,724.   Cnpitnl.  Meadvllle. 

Cra  wroRD,  county.  On.  Situated  a  little  S.W.  of  the 
central  port  of  the  state,  and  contains  300  m.  m.  Water- 
ed by  Flint  river,  bounding  it  on  the  8.W.,  and  its  branches, 
ami  by  branches  of  Ockmulgee  river.  It  contained  in  IrMO, 
9034  neat  cattle,  3300  sheep,  90,053  swine,  and  produced 
19,700  bushels  of  wheat,  819  of  rye.  1,494,460  of  Indian 
corn,  16,338  of  oats,  2065  of  potatoes,  4.050,531  pound*  of 
cotton.  It  hod  twelve  stores,  eleven  grist-mills,  nine  saw- 
mill*, nine  schools,  379  scholar*.  Pop.:  whites,  4413; 
slaves,  3508 ; free-coloured,  I ;  total,  7981.  Capital,  Knoxvllle. 

Crawford,  county,  O.  Situated  toward  the  N.  port  of 
lite  state,  and  contain*  590  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Sondruky 
river,  and  its  branches.  Organized  in  1898.  It  contained 
In  1840,  14.761  neat  cattle.  14.331  sheep.  31.725  swine,  and 
produced  199.270  bushels  of  wheat,  15,057  of  rye.  927.340  of 
Indian  mm. 7554  of  buckwheat.  1541  of  barley,  153,71 1  of  oats, 
59,390  of  potatoes,  46.917  pounds  of  sugar.  It  bad  twelve 
stores,  two  flouring  mills,  fifteen  grist-mills,  thirty  saw  mills, 
one  oil-mill,  seven  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  one  brewer}-, 
two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  ninety-seven 
schools,  5310  scholars.    Pop.  13.153.    Capital.  Buryru*. 

Crawford,  county,  la.  Situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
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state,  and  contains  300  so.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Ohio  river. 
Blue  river  run*  on  Its  E.  border.  Organized  In  1818,  It 
contained  in  1840.  3679  neat  cattle,  4588  sheep,  8023  swine, 
and  produced  32.301  bushel*  of  wheat,  04,396  of  Indian 
corn,  41,303  of  oats,  4831  of  potatoes,  31,100  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. It  has  fourteen  stores,  two  woollen-factories,  one 
flouring  mill,  eight  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  three  tan- 
neries, one  distiller}-,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly-news 
piper,  eight  schools',  310  scholars.   Pop.  5383. 

CRAWroRO,  county,  111.  Situated  towards  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  426  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Wa 
bash  river.  Watered  by  Embarrass  river,  and  Its  branches. 
It  contained  In  1840.  5757  neat  cattle,  3837  sheep,  13.934 
twine,  and  produced  15,932  bushels  of  wheat,  301,>2  of 
Indian  corn,  36.360  of  oats,  5514  of  potatoes,  4315  pound* 
of  tobacco,  5797  of  sugar.  It  had  eighteen  stores,  six  grist- 
mills, three  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  four  tanneries,  nine 
schools.  353  scholars.   Pop.  4432.   Capital,  Palestine. 

Crawford,  roe  tf,  Wis.  Situated  in  Hie  N.  part  uf  the 
ter.  Bounded  W.  uy  Mississippi  river,  and  8.  by  Wisconsin 
river.  It  abounds  with  excellent  pine  timber,  and  has  much 
water-power  for  mills.  It  contained  In  1840,  808  neat  cat- 
tle, 666  swine,  nnd  produced  2093  bushels  of  wheat,  5258  of 
Indian  corn,  9299  of  oats,  7522  of  potatoes  ;  value  of  skins 
and  furs  $27,800.  It  had  five  stores,  one  grist  mill,  five 
saw-mills,  two  schools,  43  scholars.  Pop.  1503.  Capitol, 
Prairie  du  Chicn. 

Crawford,  county,  Mo.  Situated  S.E.  of  the  centre  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1650 sq.  m.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Gas 
eonade  river.  Watered  by  Mammec  river  and  it*  branches. 
Big  spring  discharges  30.000  gallons  of  wnter  per  minute, 
and  supplies  Mammec  Iron-works  with  water-power.  It 
abound*  with  iron  ore,  and  contained  In  1840,  5464  mat  cat- 
tle. 3851  sheep,  12,471  swine;  and  produced  14,233  bushels 
of  wheat,  180.555  of  Indian  corn,  lu.005  of  Oft*.  fOU  0_f 
potatoes,  10,386  pound*  of  tobacco,  1133  of  cotton,  4954  of 
sugar.  It  had  eleven  stores,  seven  grist-mills,  three  saw 
mills,  one  tannery,  two  distiller*-,  seven  schools,  116 
scholars.  Pop.,  whites,  3377;  slaves,  184;  total,  3561. 
Capital.  Steelvlllc. 

Crawford,  county,  Ark.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contain*  7800  sq.  m.  Arkansas  river  passes 
throueli  It  from  W.  to  E.,  by  branches  of  which  It  Is  drained. 
It  contained  In  1840,  5*60  nent  cattle,  1783  sheep.  12,491 
swine,  and  produced  1513  bushels  of  wheat,  209.549  of 
Indian  corn.  6306  of  oat*.  9138  of  potatoes,  13,825  pounds 
of  cotton.  It  had  five  commercial  and  two  commlaston- 
houses  lo  foreign  trade,  thirty  six  retail  stores,  one  lumber- 
yard, three  schools,  61  scholars.  Pop.,  whites,  3614  ;  slaves, 
618 ;  free-coloured  34  ;  total,  4266.   Capital,  Van  Buren. 

Crawford,  p.  I.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y-,  93  ro.  8.  by  W.  Al- 
bany, 294  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Shawagunk  river.  It 
contains  seven  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  five  grist-mills,  six 
saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  ten  schools,  540 
scholars.   Pop.  3075. 

Crawford,  t.,  Washington  co.,  Me.  It  has  three  schools, 
90  scholars.   Pop.  300. 

Crawford,  t,  Coshocton  co„  O.  It  has  three  stores,  one 
grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  oil-mlll.   Pop.  1134. 

Crawford,  t-.  Buchanan  eo.,  Mo.  It  contains  two 
schools,  53  scholars.    Pop.  930. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Talllaferro  co*, 
Ga.,  09  m.  If.  by  E.  Mlllcdgevllle,  004  W.  The  Georgia 
rait-rond  passes  through  it.  It  contains  a  court  house.  Jail, 
two  churches,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist,  an  academy, 
several  stores,  and  about  300  Inhabitants. 

Crawfordsvillr.  p.  v..  capital  of  Montgomery  co.,  la-, 
45  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Indlanopolls,  616  W.  Situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  Sugnr  creek,  a  branch  of  Illinois  river.  It  con- 
tains a  court  house.  Jail,  two  churches,  seven  store*,  a  D. 
States  land-office,  a  printing  office,  and  about  600  inhabi- 
tant*. A  Macadamized  road  from  Indlnnopoll*  to  Lafayette 
puses  through  the  place,  and  another  from  New  Albany 
on  the  Ohio,  terminates  here.  It  It  the  seat  of  Wabash 
college  founded  In  1833,  which  has  a  president  and  four 
profeseorm  or  other  Instructcrs.  100  students,  and  2000  vola. 
In  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday In  July.  There  ore  In  tho  t.  two  academies,  243 
students,  four  schools,  127  scholars.    Pop.  1327. 

CREEK,  t.,  Washington  eo..  Pa.  It  contains  four  stores 
one  flouring  mill,  six  grist-mills,  five  saw -mills,  twelve 
schools,  560  scholars.    Pop.  2006. 

CRAYl'OKU,  a  town  nnd  par.  of  England,  eo.  Kent, 
lathe  Sutton  at-itoinc,  11  m.  E.  by  S.  London.  Area  of 
par  2380  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  In  1831,  9028.  The  town, 
situated  on  the  Cray,  about  4  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Darent,  ami  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Dartford 
consists  of  a  long  Irregular  street.  The  church  Is  n  good 
modern  structure,  on  an  acclivity  at  the  higher  end  of  ll.r 
town.  Its  market  has  been  long  discontinued,  but  an  annual 
fair  is  held  Sept  81  Until  a  recent  period,  extensive  print 
«..!ki      rv    -Tried  on  a  little  below  the  town  :  nnd  n  null 
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for  flattening  Iron  and  splitting  Iron  Into  hoops,  one  of  the 
first  of  in  sort  constructed  In  England.  Is  stilt  In  operation. 
In  the  parish  are  numerous  artificial  caves  upwards  of  100 
ft.  in  depth,  increasing  in  magnitude  as  they  recede  from 
the  earth's  surface.  Some  of  them  contain  several  distinct 
apartments,  excavated  In  the  chalk,  supportrd  by  pillar* 
left  at  intervals  for  the  purpose.  Their  origin  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  ;  some  having  supposed  them  to  be  mere  rhnlk 
quarries,  while  by  others  they  are  supposed  to  be  places  of 
security  excavated  by  the  ancient  Britons  or  Unions  as  re- 
ceptacles for  their  families  and  goods  during  periods  of 
danger.  The  Roman  station,  Jfaviemaga*.  is  supposed  V> 
have  been  near  Crnyford,  contiguous  to  which,  A.D.  457, 
was  fought  the  great  battle  between  llenglst  and  Vorti- 
gern.  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Dritons. 

CRECY,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  France,  dep. 
Somroe,  11  m.  N  Abbeville,  famous  In  hl«uiry  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  here  on  the  i*»th  of  August,  1310.  by  the  Eng- 
lish forces  under  Edward  III.  over  the  French  under  their 
king  Philip  of  Valuta.  The  French  army  la  believed  to 
have  amounted  to  about  120,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
Kogliah  was  under  40,000:  but  the  superior  discipline  and 
good  order  of  the  latter  more  than  counterbalanced  ihelr 
Inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  and  enabled  them  to  achieve 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  which  we  have  any  account. 
The  loss  of  the  French  In  the  battle  and  pursuit  has  been 
estimated  at  1200  knights,  1400  gentlemen,  4000  men  at 
anus,  and  about  30,000  inferior  troops.  Betides  the  king 
of  France,  there  were  in  the  defeated  army  the  kings  of 
Bohemia  and  Majorca,  both  of  whom  were  killed.  The 
crest  of  the  former,  consisting  of  three  ostrich  feathers, 
with  the  motto  Ick  diem  (Iiervt),  was  adopted  by  the  Black 
Prmce,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward,  whose  bravery  was  roost 
conspicuous  on  this  occasion  ;  and  has  been  continued  aa 
the  crest  and  motto  of  all  subsequent  princes  of  Wales 
down  to  the  present  times.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
English  was  comparatively  trifling.  It  has  been  said  that 
cannon  were  first  employed  by  the  English  in  this  battle, 
and  that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  success.  (/{*- 
min  t  Hut.  af  England,  i.i..  458,  8vo  edit. ;  lUme'g  «V 
cap.  15.) 

CREDITON.  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  C'rcdiion,  7  m.  N.W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.,  11,440 
acres.  Fop.  1821.  5515;  1831,  592*;  of  which  the  town 
may  have  about  2000.  The  latter  la  situated  In  a  narrow 
rale  between  two  steep  ridges,  through  which  the  ('reedy 
flows,  and  Joins  the  Exe,  a  little  lower  down.  It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  the  E.  or  ancient  town,  and  the  W 
more  modern  and  larger  part,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  broad 
street  along  the  principal  line  of  road  from  Exeter  to  N. 
Ilevon  ;  there  arc  many  respectable  houses,  nnd  extensive 
Improvements  are  now  In  progress,  to  facilitate  which  the 
ancient  market-place.  In  the  centre  of  the  High-street,  has  , 
been  removed,  and  a  modern  structure,  more  conveniently 
situated,  been  substituted  In  Its  stead.  The  church,  a  no- 
ble building  In  the  later  pointed  style,  with  a  fine  tower 
springing  from  the  centre,  was  rebuilt  In  2  Henry  VII. 
There  are  four  dissenting  chapels  ;  a  free  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  for  boys  of  Credlton  and  Sand  ford 
par-  it  ha*  three  exhib.  to  either  university ;  a  blue  coat 
school,  founded  In  1730,  and  Incorporated  with  a  national 
school  established  1*14,  In  which  150  boy*  are  instructed, 
40  of  whom  are  clothed  ;  a  mathematical  school,  founded 
1794,  for  twelve  boys;  two  sets  of  ancient  almshouses, 
and  several  minor  charities.  Market  on  Saturday  ;  a  great 
cattle  market,  last  Saturday  In  April ;  fair*  for  cattle.  May 
II,  Aug.  21.  Sept.  21 :  all  these  markets  and  fairs  are  large, 
and  numerously  attended ;  the  town  being  in  a  fertile  dis- 
trict, with  some  of  the  best  grating  land  In  the  co.  near  It 
The  majority  of  the  labouring  pop.  are  now  employed  In 
agriculture  ;  formerly  there  were  several  large  woollen  and 
serge  manufactories :  at  present,  however,  there  are  no  res- 
ident manufactures,  though  many  females  weave  long  ells 
at  their  own  dwellings,  for  manufacturers  resident  in  N. 
Tnwtoa.  A  flax  manufactory  at  Fordum.  near  the  tow  n. 
employ*  50  hand* ;  and  there  are  some  large  flour  mills. 
The  petty  sessions  of  the  dtv.  are  held  at  Credlton  ;  and  It 
U  the  centre  of  a  poor  union  of  29  par,  with  a  large  dis- 
trict work-house,  recently  built ;  Its  own  average  rates, 
£3821.  This  town  sent  mem.  to  the  pari,  at  Carlisle,  In 
Edward  I.  ( Willis' $  Jfot.  Far/.)  It  was  several  times 
the  head  quarters  of  each  party  during  the  lost  civil  war. 
In  1743  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  also  seri- 
ously Injured  by  Are  In  1759. 

CREETOWN,  a  neat  marit.  village  of  Scotland,  co.  or 
slewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kirkmabreek,  at  the  head 
uf  Wigtown  bay,  where  It  receives  the  Cree,  and  on  the 
n.id  Ixiween  Dumfries  and  Portpatrirk.  A  »mall  parktt- 
boat  pile*  once  a  day  between  this  place  and  the  town  of 
Wigtown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of 
about  4  m. :  and  there  Is  a  regular  ferry  about  I  m.  above 
the  town.  The  lulls  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Creetown  seem 


to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  granite ;  and  an  exten- 
sive granite  quarry,  within  2  miles  of  the  village,  held  on 
lease  by  the  Liverpool  dock  commissioner*,  aflbrds  employ- 
ment to  about  300  persons.  The  rr*t*manrina*ri  have 
erected  a  temporary  harbour  In  the  vicinity  of  the  quarry, 
and  export  the  stone  to  Liverpool  in  their  own  vessels. 
There  used  formerly  to  be  large  beds  of  sea-shells  In  the 
vicinity,  the  shipment  of  which  for  manure  to  other  places 
was  a  considerable  source  of  employment ;  but  these  are 
now  nearly  exhausted.  The  Inte  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the 
celebrated  ethical  philosopher,  was  born  here  In  1780,  hi* 
father  beins  minister  of  the  pariah. 

CREFELD,  a  thriving  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  cap. 
clrc.  same  name.  In  a  ferule  plain,  6  m.  W.  froui  the  Rhine, 
and  13  in.  N.W.  Dusscldorf  Pop.  (1835)  14.750.  It  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  Prussian  dom.  for  the  manufacture  ol 
silks,  silk  velvet*,  silk  thread,  tec.  These  fabrics  are  said 
by  Zedlltx  and  Cannabkcli  to  employ,  in  Crefeld  and  lis  vl 
rinlty,  about  2500  looms,  and  6000  individual*,  produring 
guods  of  the  value  of  4,000,000  thaler*  a  year.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  silks  Introduced  Into  England  aa  French, 
are  really  made  In  Crefeld.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  wool- 
len, cation,  and  linen  stuffs,  Ince,  oil  cloth,  camlets,  and 
earthenware ;  with  tanneries,  distilleries,  ate.  The  town 
is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  neat  houses.  It  has 
four  churches,  on  orphan  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a 
hospital,  a  high  school,  police  and  commercial  courts  ate. 
and  Is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  justice  (or  it*  circle.  In  Its 
vicinity  I*  an  old  castle  now  used  for  a  silk-dyeing  estab- 
lishment. In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  beginning  ut 
the  l«lh  centuries.  Its  pop.  was  greatly  augmented  by  many 
reformists,  Mennonltes,  fee.  expelled  from  the  neighbour- 
ing duchy  of  Juliers,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  hospita- 
ble reception.  Introduced  those  manufactures  to  wbk-h  the 
town  owes  all  its  prosperity.  (Zedlitt,  Drr  I'rtvteuik* 
Stoat,  p.  419  ;  CsasesirA.) 

CREMA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  I*odi  and  ('re- 
ma,  cap.  two  dtstrs..  on  the  Be  no,  25  m.  E.S.K.  Milan.  Pop. 
near  9000.  It  I*  »urn>unded  by  a  brick  wall,  a  ditch,  and 
some  other  old  fortification*,  and  has  a  castle,  which,  before 
the  use  of  artillery,  was  considered  one  of  the  four  stiongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  well  built ;  street*  spacious ;  pala- 
ces and  public  edifice*  numerous.  Including  a  cathedral  and 
many  other  churches,  a  hospital,  three  separate  charitable 
asylums,  a  m»mte~di-»>rta.  and  two  theatres.  Ii  ho*  manu- 
factures of  lace,  hats,  linen  thread,  silks,  sac,  and  Is  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  lis  flax.  Very  good  wine,  fruit, 
and  fish  are  obtained  in  Its  vicinity. 

Crema  was  founded  about  570  A.D,  dm  tng  the  reign  of 
Alboln.  the  first  Lombard  king  of  Italy.   In  1159  it  was 
sacked  by  Fred.  Barbnrosaa ;  it  was  taken  by  the  French  In 
1797,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Lodi.    [Kampvldi ;  Oat- 
|  Urr.  Ast.  h.nryc., 

CREMONA,  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  deleg.  mm* 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  46  m.  S.E.  by  E.  Milan, 
and  96  m.  N.W.  Parma;  laL  ASP  7  43"  N„  long.  loP  2*  13" 
E.  Pop.  28JO0.  It  1*  of  an  oval  shape,  about  6  m.  In  clrc. ; 
Is  surrounded  by  wall*,  bastions,  and  wet  ditches,  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadel.  It  Is  well  laid  out,  but,  "  like  mo»t  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  It  has  a  melancholy  appearance, 
from  the  evident  sign*  of  decay,  and  large  tracts  of  grss* 
being  aeen  In  many  of  the  broad  and  regular  street*.  Among 
Its  forty-four  churches,  the  Uuamo  alone  has  any  particular 
attraction*.  This  i*  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture approaching  to  Saxon,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  iimngrol 
Italian.  If  not  beautiful.  It  is  at  least  picturesque;  and  it* 
lofty  tower,  373  ft.  In  height,  I*  singularly  to.  being  adorned 
with  a  sort  of  rich  open  work ;  It  Is  one  of  the  highest  in 
Italy.  The  Interior  Is  composed  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
divided  by  eight  immense  pillars,  above  which  are  a  series 
of  painting*  by  Bonlenone.  Near  the  cathedral  Is  an  octa 
goo  baptistery,  said  to  have  been  once  a  temple  of  Minerva 
In  the  town  hnlL  among  others,  there  Is  a  One  picture  by 
Paul  Veronese.  The  convent*  are  upwards  of  forty  la 
number,  and  there  I*  an  obscure  university."  (half,  ra 
Mod.  7Y«e,  4-c.) 

Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  of  the  prov.  and 
seat  of  a  bishopric;  It  has  chil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
tribunals ;  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  superior  and  female 
school*,  several  well-attended  Infant  schools,  whk  I  were 
the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  opened  in  Italy ;  a  public 
library,  numerous  collections  of  works  of  art,  two  theatres, 
barracks,  a  mantrdi  pitta,  and  several  hospitals,  atylnms 
and  other  charitable  Institutions.   The  manufacture*  of  silk 
and  cotton  fabric*  are  considerable,  and  there  are  other*  of 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  dye*,  and  rhemical  product* 
During  the  17th,  and  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  Cr* 
moos  was  highly  celebrated  for  iu  musical  instrument*,  a* 
peclally  IU  violin*  made  by  the  Amali  and  Siraduartus. 
instruments  by  these  makers  are  now  very  scarce,  and 
fetch  an  extraordinary  price ;  and  the  manufacture  of  vWms 
and  string*  has  greatly  declined.    Cremona  ha*  a  an* 
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*adc  in  com,  flax,  cheese,  silk,  oU,  hooey,  wax,  ate.  :  tbe 
Dai  grown  In  it*  vicinity  is  much  esteemed.  This  city  la 
«ery  ancient  it  wm  probably  founded  originally  by  the 
Gaul*,  anil,  together  with  Placcnlln,  was  the  seal  of  the 
first  colony  established  by  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; 
but  its  antiquities  have  been  swept  away  by  the  successive 
revolutions  it  has  undergone.  Having  espoused  the  cause 
of  Brutus.  Augustus  divided  its  territory  among  bis  veterans ; 
and  this  Issing  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  he  added  to  it 
the  territory  of  Mantua,  aa  is  well  known  from  the  line  of 
Virgil : 

Hiatus  m  mieera  siaisss  aatuaa  Ciaaassat :"— *dcf..  ii,  tS. 

Rut  It  speedily  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  rose  to 
great  wealth  and  eminence.  Certainly,  however.  It  was,  aa 
Tacitus  says,  "  bellis  civilibus  lnfelix."  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween Vitellius  and  Vespasian  It  was  occupied  by  tbe  troops 
of  the  former,  and  being  taken  by  those  of  tbe  tatter,  it  waa 
sacked  and  burned  by  the  infuriated  soldiery.  (Tacit., 
But.,  lib.  Ui.,  $  36-33.}  it  was  again.  In  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, restored  by  Vespasian,  from  the  13ih  century,  down- 
wards. Ha  history  is  Identified  with  that  of  Milan.  In  1796 
It  opened  its  gates  to  the  French ;  and  from  1HO0  to  1814 
was  lbs  cap.  of  the  dep.  Alto-Po.  Vlda,  bishop  of  Alba, 
one  of  the  beat  modern  Latin  poets,  was  horn  at  Cremona 
In  1490.    (Ottterr.  JVot.  Kmtfe. ;  Kampotdi.  4>e.) 

CRETE  (vuif,  CANDIA).  a  large  and  celebrated  UI.  of 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
of  which  it  firms  the  S.  boundary.  It  Ilea  between  34°  57 
and  VP  41'  N.  lat.,  and  33°  Sir'  and  26°  30*  B.  long..  1U  N. 
W.  extremity  being  HO  m.  8.K.  cane  Malapnn.  in  Greece, 
and  its  N.W.  termination  110  m.  8.W.  the  nearest  point  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  la  long  and  narrow.  Its  length  from  R  to 
W.  being  about  IflO  m„  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to 
nearly  M  to.,  but  averaging  about  30  m.  Area,  3300  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  according  to  Pashley,  in  1834,  130,000 ;  and  ncrordlng 
to  a  i •  turn  by  the  British  consul,  in  1839,  158.000:  of  whom 
100,000  an  native  Greeks,  44,000  Turks,  and  the  remnlnder 
Hellenes,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  Arab  and  Albanian 
troops,  and  nbout  SOW  black  slaves.  Previously  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  Revolution,  the  pop.  waa  estimated 
at  about  370,000.  At  the  period  when  it  waa  acquired  by 
the  Venetians,  Crete  had  probably  a  pop.  of  300,000  or 
lioti  iKKi,  but  it  ti  ll  offgreally  under  their  oppn-aaivr  and  r.v 
paclous  sway.  Its  fertility,  and  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  its  ancient  cities,  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  pop.  In 
antiquity  may  have  amounted  to  1,000.000  or  1.300.000, 
(Patkleu,  ii..  336.)  The  ial.  at  present  belongs  to  the  vice 
roy  or  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  is  divided  into  the  three 
prov.  of  Candia,  Rctlmo,  and  Canea,  an  named  from  their 
respective  capitals.  These  prov.  are  subdivided  Into  twen- 
ty eparchies,  or  districts,  of  which  Candia  comprises  eleven, 
Retuno  four,  and  Canea  live. 

Topograph*.  —  Crete  Is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
mountain*.  A  serrated  range  stretches  through  Its  whole 
extent  E.  to  W.t  In  the  K,  although  rugged  and  barren,  it 
attains  no  great  elevation ;  but  as  u  proceeds  westward,  its 
peaks  Increase  In  height,  and  are  covered  with  snow  even 
in  June.  At  the  W  extremity  of  the  island,  the  range  of 
tho  White,  or  Sohakian  mountains,  rises  to  perhaps  3000  ft., 
and  Ida  f  now  Pailontl),  the  loftiest  aa  well  aa  the  moat  fa- 
mous of  the  Cretan  mountain*,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  The 
Island,  Is,  according  to  Sieber,  7674  ft  high.  Ida  however, 
would  aeeiu  to  have  little  beaidc*  Us  height  and  classical 
celebrity  to  recommend  it  Touraeforte  say*,  » C*  ttlttrt 
Muni  Ida  nr  montrt  a  s'ss  grot  viloiu  dot  e"»ar  teat  fit : 
on  n'v  seif  a*  paytage.  ni  toitludr  agreabtr,  ni  f attaint,  sir 
run* ma."  ( L  S3.)  The  different  mountain  ranges  abound 
with  grottoes  and  caverns,  some  of  which  are  alike  exten- 
sive and  celebrated.  Every  r lassie  a  I  reader  la.  of  course, 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  famous  Inbyrinlh  in 
which  Minos  kept  the  Minotaur  killed  by  Theseus.  A 
eavern  of  great  extent  and  Intricacy,  and  which  answer*  in 
ail  the  moat  essential  particulars  to  the  oecnunt*  given  of 
the  labyrinth,  in  a  hill  at  the  8.  foot  of  mount  Ida,  about  3 
m.  from  tbe  ruin*  of  Gortyna.  ha*  been  visited  and  dosenhrd 
by  Tournefort  (L,  65).  Cockerel  I  ( Walpolt't  Mrmvirt,  l„ 
405),  and  other*.  It  haa  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
cavern,  which  consist*  principally  of  manv  long  winding 
and  narrow  passage*,  which  can  ooly  be  safely  explored  by 
mean*  of  a  clue,  was  a  quarry  whence  the  stone*  used  in 
the  building  of  Coosmis  and  (iortvna  hnd  been  derived  ;  but 
any  such  *uppo*itii>n  seems  wholly  out  of  the  question:  It 
la  not  possible  to  imagine,  had  ll  been  a  quarry,  that  it 
ahould  have  been  excavated  in  narrow  winding  passages 
a*  that  would  have  added  imtneasurably  to  the  difficulty 
and  coat  of  procuring  the  stones.  Tournefort  ha*  aon- 
posad  it  to  have  been  originally  a  natural  csvern.  and  that 
It  had  been  Improved  and  perfected  by  art  to  make  It  a 
place  of  concealment  or  r«T'jge  In  periods  of  dutreaa.  This 
learned  nail  excellent  traveller  doe*  not,  however,  suppose 
that  this  cavern  can  be  identified  with  the  famous  laby- 


rinth |  hut  though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difficulty 
its  substantial  coincidence  with  the  distinguishing  trait*  as- 
cribed to  the  labyrinth,  seems  to  leave  little  room  fur  doubt 
aa  to  their  identity.* 

On  every  tide  of  the  Island,  but  especially  on  tbe  9.,  the 
mountain  region  extends  quite  lo  the  coast  which  Is  gener- 
ally lofty  and  inaccessible.  The  N.  shore*  present  several 
remarkable  headland*,  a*  capes  Euan  (Corycum),  Mpada 
(Psacoa),  Metek  (Cyamon  l'r  ).  St.  John,  Salmon*,  ate, 
and  are  Indented  by  many  alterative  bay*,  the  chief  of 
which  are  those  of  rilsumori,  Khania,  Sndha,  Arrnyro  {Jim- 
ph>ma!U  ,  and  Mirabel.  There  are  some  tolerable  harbonrs 
on  tills  shore  :  but  of  these  the  S.  coast  1*  entirely  destitute, 
and  presents  only  one  point  worthy  of  notice,  cape  Maul*, 
the  moat  southerly  of  all  belonging  to  Europe.  Several 
■mall  Island*  surround  Crete,  as  Crabusa,  Dhia,  Goso,  atr, 
and  In  the  hay  of  Sudha  are  the  Leuea>,  supposed  to  lie  the 
Isles  of  the  Syren*  celebrated  by  Hoarier.  The  plain*  are 
few;  the  chief  are  those  in  the  N.of  Crete,  surrounding  the 
towns  of  Canea.  Candia.  Ate  and  the  larger  one  of  Gortyna 
or  Messara,  In  the  8.,  through  which  the  Messara,  the  lar- 
gest stream,  (lows.  There  are  no  river*  of  any  Importance, 
but  every  little  ravine  in  the  farrowed  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain* bears  Its  tribute  of  melted  snow  to  Die  rich  alluvial  val- 
leys lying  at  their  feet,  rendering  them  abundantly  fertile. 
At  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  Crete  there  are  a  few  un- 
important lake*. 

CJimalt,  and  JYatural  Produttt.— In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  It  never  freeze*,  and  in  summer  the  heat  would 
be  Intolerable  If  not  tempered  by  N.  winds,  which  are  then 
prevalent.  Rains  occur  mostly  In  the  spring  and  autumn. 
The  country  is  generally  healthy,  and  subject  to  few  en- 
demic diseases.  Granite,  schist,  slate,  &c,  are  among  the 
primary  rocks  of  the  mountains,  but  calcareous  fortnniions, 
a*  in  Greece,  are  the  most  common.  Crete  is  not  rich  in 
metals;  there  are  no  mine*,  though  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
other  ancient  writers  preserve  the  tradition  that  iron  was 
first  discovered  here.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with 
wood*  of  oak,  chestnut  walnut  and  pine  tree*,  and  the 
plane,  cypress,  myrtle,  wild  olive,  vine,  carob,  aloe,  arbutus, 
JUn  indttmt,  ami  a  multitude  of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables 
grow  spontaneously,  while  the  ground  is  fragrant  with  aro- 
matic herb*.  For  luxuriant  vegetation  It  presents  n  wide 
and  favourable  contrast  with  some  of  the  arid  region*  of 
continental  Greece.  The  wild  boar,  wild  goal,  wolf,  fee., 
are  met  with  in  the  forest*,  and  gnme  of  various  kind*  U 
plentiful.  Birds  of  prey  are  numerous,  but  reptiles  are  row. 
(Patkltf,  Scott  4-c.j 

Agriculture.  Stt.— From  1881  Id  1830,  Crete  suffered  the 
worst  evils  of  a  sanguinary  and  devastating  war,  and  though 
it*  agriculture  be  now  somewhst  revived,  it  k*  still  In  a 
moat  deplorable  stale.  Its  male  pop.  haa  been  more  than 
decimated.  It*  olive  plantations  and  vineyard*  uprootod.  ll* 
village*  burned  down,  and  much  of  it*  moat  productive  land 
been  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.  The  soil  I*  fur  the 
most  part  light  and  but  little  ndapted  for  the  culture  of 
grain.  Wheat  barley,  oats,  eke.  are.  however,  grown,  and, 
previously  lo  the  late  revolution,  wheat  waa  annually  ax- 
ported  :  but  sufficient  corn  la  not  produced  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  Crete  Is  obliged  to  depend  for  supplies  on 
Kgypt  and  Bnrcn.  The  chief  product*  are  oil,  silk,  wine, 
raisins,  carob*,  valooea,  wool,  oranges,  lemons,  wax.  hooey, 
llnaued,  and  almond*.  ( 'oiiou  and  flax  are  also  cultivated, 
and  in  the  mountains  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
colder  climates.  The  oil  k*  good.  Cretan  wine  t-  frequently 
eulogized  by  ancient  authors.  In  the  middle  age*  it  held 
the  first  place  among  tbe  exports,  and  under  the  name*  of 
ma  1  mre y  and  muscadine,  considerable  quantities  were  sent 
to  England.  The  pasture*  are  line,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds 
are  reared,  but  their  exportation  is  prohibited.  Poultry  arc 
everywhere  plentiful.  Almost  every  peasant  haa  his  own 
(arm;  those  who  hove  not.  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  aga, 
or  district  governor,  on  a  kind  of  metayer  system,  the  lessor 
furnishing  the  seed  and  all  the  necessaries  of  husbandry, 
and  dividing  the  crops  in  equal  proportions  with  the  colli 
valor,  after  deducting  the  seventh  to  be  paid  to  the  govern 
ment  and  tbe  seed  previously  advanced.  The  Mussulman 
rural  population  has  been  diminishing  ever  since  the  island 
fell  under  the  Egyptian  rule.  Finding  they  rue  no  longer 
able  to  obtain  the  forced  labour  of  the  Greeks,  they  are 
continually  selling  their  linds.  which  are  aa  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  Greek*,  who  often  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  at  an  interest  of  30  or  30  per  cent,  per  ann.  Land 


•  Mr  r«»hI»T  i  rnnsn  ■»■•  qaeaono  in  >  rerr  brwf,  it  not  swy  ae*af*r- 
lory  auaaer.  by  deaila*  Hut  ihr  ("Mi*  Ial  «r  nth  ,mtno!  any  n  >• 
Una  iH  aSata*1  as******,  IW  Maislsarl  li-.fW.?  Hail  ii  o  r**1lest  •»  aar, 
thai  I  he  faciei  lae  .lor...  rniMri  with  IK*  Muestaar  beiaflibat.ua,  if 
tonli  no  mom  or  tmtui  far  icat.nc  tat  enearce  of  In*  lab; r, at*  :  the 
Sears  sa  whm  "  tbe  Ira  teller.  »t.n  haa  ti**n  baviMrred  is  Hat  OMUa  of  ih« 
■starinc  Oofteacaa  careen,  and  "ho  baa  etseeietie**  (fee  aAeeVii?,  rvon-ry 
o/  a  raaar  la  avrtt  Sim  ttotmgh  tie  wndnigt.  asuat  aihrilt  thai  it  a>  Ma. Ira- 
ki, adaplaJ  in  I  ha  XLheauaa  Lata  4  thaaaaav  '  (Csskawall  in  Walputo,  kjc 
*■) 
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M  property  gives,  at  an  average,  •  nett  profit  of  B  to  10  per 
cent,  per  ann.  Labourer*  are  paid  from  6d.  to  l^d.  a  day. 
with  food,  or  104.  to  14d.  without.  They  ran  always  gain 
considerably  more  than  their  expenses.  (Consular  Report, 
*c) 

Atmuftu  luru  Inconiiderable.  The  chief  are  thoae  of 
soap,  leather,  and  spirit* :  the  rest  constat  only  of  domestic 
manufactures,  as  coverlids,  sacking,  and  coarse  cloths,  wo- 
ven by  women  and  children.  There  are  twenty-four  soap 
manufactories  at  work,  capable  of  producing  0000  inns  a 
year,  though  little  more  than  half  that  quantity  is  made. 
The  article  to  of  good  quality,  highly  esteemed  in  the  Le- 


vant, and  fetches  the  highest  price  in  the  market  at  Trieste. 
(Cvntuiar  Report,  tee.) 

Trade. — In  fourteen  months  of  1817  and  1818,  before  the 
ravage)  of  the  revolution  had  destroyed  the  oUve-lreea, 
119.779  Venetian  barrels  of  oil,  worth  £131.300  were  ei 
ported.  The  ciportaiion  of  raisins  also  used  to  amount  to 
00.000,  80,000.  or  even  100.000  quintals  annually.  A  consid- 
erable trade  In  carobs  and  wise  was  carried  on,  and  furty- 
flve  snap- factories  existed,  which  supplied  Smyrna,  Con 
stnntinnple,  mod  various  parts  of  Turkey.  The  average 
quantities  of  the  principal  articles  c sported  and  Imported 
have  been  estimated  as  follow*: 


f-iportt. 

QutolttMs. 

\ «  lot  is  lu-t 

i«h  pitvrrt. 

Oil  . 

3^00.000  okes 

8.750.UO0 

Soap  . 

•  • 

60,000  quintals 

6.500,000 

Almonds 

•  • 

195.000 

Cheese 

•  • 

'  50,000  okes  ' 

137.500 

Silk  . 

•  • 

11.000 

130.000 

Carobs 

•  • 

40,000  quint. 

390,000 

Wax  . 

•  • 

15,000  oke* 

903,500 

Chestnuts  . 

300.000 

100,000 

K  am  ins  . 

•  • 

6,000  quint. 

IfiH.OOO 

Wool 

130.000  oke* 

390.000 

( Ir.inges  and  lemons 

2^00.000  No. 

300.000 

Vallonea  . 

1500  quint 

80,000 

Apple*  and  p»  .irs 

150,000  oke* 

75,000 

Honey 

14.000 

42,01*) 

Linseed  . 

35,000 

15.030 

Maize 

•  • 

30,000 

30.000 

8nail* 

90.000 

15,000 

Total 

iH.Mo.imi 

Imports. 


Manufactured  goods  , 
Hidc«.  leather,  etc. 
Wheat 
Barley 

l-efurae*.  etc.  . 

Rice  , 

Soda  (for  soap) 
Cod  and  salt  fish 

Tolmcco  . 
Coffee 

Sugar  .  . 
Wine  and  spirit* 
Wood 

Hun  r  .  . 
Cutlery  .  . 
Oxen  and  sheep 
Other  imp 
Total 


Quaaliiiea. 

ViIm  h  r.r». 

Ith  frxvm 

:i.«3o,ouo 

2,8U0,0U0 

70,000  qullots 

980,000 

360.000 

3.160.000 

90,000 

1.080.000 

•XMKKI  dkes 

560.000 

35.000  quintal* 

1.575.000 

6,000 

775.000 

16D.000  nke* 

640.000 

50.000 

400.000 

80,000 

««->.<-»' 

383.500 

090.000 

50,000 

350.009 

300,000 

5.400 

150.000 

935.500 

I7.M-  issl 

In  two  recent  year*,  the  total  export*  and  import*  amount 


Yesr. 
1K36 
1837 


Exports. 
£161.703 
64,440 


Import*. 
£151.654 
119.904 


Decrease  (1837)  97,963  33,450 

The  falling  off  in  the  latter  year  was  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ell  crop  of  1836.  That  of  1837  was  nearly  as 
bad,  and  the  circumstance  caused  a  great  depression  of 
trade  and  prosperity. 

The  average  consumption  of  British  manufactures  nnd 
metals  amounts  to  about  £3000  annually  :  Uiese  goods  come 
chiefly  through  Syra  and  Trieste.  The  calicoes  and  cot- 
tons imported  come  chiefly  from  Kngland.  the  woollens 
from  Belgium,  rum  from  Leghorn  and  Smyrna,  and  butler 
from  Barbary  and  Russia.  Canea  Is  the  chief  commercial 
port ;  next  to  It  Candia  and  Retlmo,  and  generally  no  good* 
are  allowed  to  be  exported  or  imported  but  at  one  of  these 
towns. 

The  road*  are  so  bed  a*  to  be  nearly  impassable  even  for 
mule*.  Mast  of  the  bridges  have  been  destroyed,  and  all 
communication  to  often  cut  off  hy  the  Inundations  during 
rains.  (Government  is  endeavouring  to  remedy  these  de- 
lect*, and  ha*  already  spent  £37,000  la  repairing  roads,  etc. : 
en  aqueduct  for  supplying  water  is  among  the  public  works 
It  ha*  recently  undertaken.  (Consular  Hrpvrt;  I'aiklry, 
Append.) 

f ivcernmrnt,  Taxation,  frt. — Crete  Is  governed  by  a  pa- 
sha, and  each  province  by  a  president  with  a  large  salary, 
who  to  cither  a  European  or  an  Asiatic  Turk.  In  each 
province  there  to  a  council  consisting  of  the  cadi,  treasurer, 
and  other  functionaries,  and  of  a  Turkish  and  a  Greek  rep 
reacniative  from  each  of  it*  districts,  chosen,  however,  not 
by  the  district  they  represent  but  by  the  paaha  himself, 
from  whom  they  receive  a  salary.  These  council*  decide 
on  all  judicial  question*  within  their  respective  province*, 
and  professedly  according  In  the  code  Napoleon.  Questions 
are  all  put  to  the  vote,  but  it  ennnnt  be  expected  that  such 
assemblies  should  be  very  Independent  The  will  of  the 
president  determine!  the  conned.  The  public  revenues  and 
expenditure  are  estimated  as  follows: 
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A  recent  Consular  Report  enumerates,  among  the  sources 
of  revenue,  a  capitation  tax  of  about  6*.  per  head  on  all 
males  above  the  age  of  13,  nnd  assume*  the  average  yearly 
revenue  at  about  £87,709.  and  the  expenditure  at  £100,000. 

Mchemet  AIL,  on  entering  on  possession  of  Crete,  was  tied 
down  by  the  allied  power*  to  impose  no  fresh  taxes,  nnd 
for  a  short  period  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  pacify  the 
700 


Cretms  with  the  hopes  of  good  government  But  he  i 
commenced  breaking  his  promises,  lie  began  by  levybaj 
a  duly  on  all  wine,  of  one  eighth  it*  value;  next  he  In 
creased  the  export  duties  on  oil  and  many  other  article* 
and  laid  taxes  on  articles  which  had  never  been  taxed  be- 
fore. The  octroi  was  In  trod  need  ;  the  capitation  tax  was 
raised  from  4,  8,  or  12,  to  15,  30.  and  80  piastres  per  head ; 
and  from  these  nnd  various  other  sources  £6000  a  year  ad 
aitional  was  raised.  The  seventh  of  the  corn  due  to  gov- 
ernment to  now  obliged  10  be  thrashed  out  and  delivered 
by  the  farmer  before  he  may  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  prop ; 
and  all  private  oil-mill*  that  may  have  fallen  into  disuse 
are  not  suffered  to  be  repaired,  that  government  may  se- 
cure, to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the  olive  pressure.  (Con- 
sular Rep. ;  Ptuhltf.  l„  38.  i 

The  ttrmed  forte  amounts  to  about  4500  men,  chiefly 
Arabs  and  Albanlaas.  Tnere  are  8  fortresses,  mounting  aX 
together  488  pieces  of  cannon.  The  fortifications  of  ibe 
principal  town*  are  kept  in  good  order ;  but  those  of  the 
other*  are  in  quite  the  contrary  predicament. 

Religion.  .Vc— Before  the  revolution,  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  were  nearly  equal  as  to  numbers ;  the 
balance  to  now  greatly  In  favour  of  the  former.  The  al- 
and Is  divided  into  eight  bishoprics,  the  metropolitan  bishop 
residing  nt  Candia.  There  are  30  large  monasteries  and 
many  small  ones  In  the  Island  ;  nnd.  like  the  mosvjiies,  they 
are  all  endowed,  and  possess  extensive  land*.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  receives  annually  from  Crrte  about 
350.000  iriastcr*  (£3500).  The  priesthood  are  generally 
very  Ignorant  There  are  two  school*  at  Candia.  and  lha 
same  number  at  Rctimo;  and  an  American  missionary 
school  has  been  recently  established.  The  tottl  number  of 
scholar*  Is  about  400.    (Consular  Report.  Ae.) 

People,  Ac  —  The  Cretans  are  stronger  buHt  than  the  In 
hab.  of  the  other  Greek  islands:  but  it  Is  said  that  general 
ly  they  have  not  the  some  intelligence  or  vivacity.  They 
are  frugal.  Inoffensive,  and  superstitious  tn  the  extreme 
Both  ancient*  and  moderns  have  accused  them  of  being 
excessively  addicted  lo  lying  and  thieving  ;  hut  Pashley  (U 
36)  thinks  that  tn  the  Interior,  at  least  they  hardly  deserve 
thl*  character.  They  are  polite  and  ceremonious,  and 
dress  like  other  Greeks,  except  that  the  men  nil  wear  high 
booty,  and  the  women,  when  abroad,  cover  the  Ate*.  7W 
dwellings  are  mean  and  comfortless ;  the  food  of  the  peas- 
antry consists  mostly  of  barley  bread,  cheese,  olive*,  pulse, 
and  vegetable*  cooked  with  an  abundance  of  oil.  The 
language  to  modem  Greek. 

.<fafiesi'tir*  cad  History.— Crete  to  highly  Interesting  from 
its  classical  aseoctaltons.    Its  history  lead*  a*  back  to  to* 
earliest  mythological  ages.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Jupi- 
ter. "  king  of  gods  and  men."    Adventurer*  from  Phanlci* 
and  Egypt  introduced  arts  and  science*  Into  Crete,  »bll* 
Grace*  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  Involved  In  the  dark- 
est barbarism.  The  law*  of  Minos  served  a*  a  model  to 
thoae  of  Lycurgus;  so  that  Crete  became,  a*  it  were,  a 
channel  by  which  tha  civilization  of  the  East  was  tntm 
I  f erred  to  Europe.   It*  wealth,  and  the  number  (1691  and 
I  flourishing  condition  of  Its  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cno* 
1  CO*,  Gortyoa,  Cydonla,  fc*.,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  kf 
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Home/.  Unluckily,  however,  the  moat  violent  animosities 
usually  subsisted  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  Uland. 
which  funned  to  many  independent  republic* ;  and  Crete 
«r a*  thus  prevented  from  playing  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  urttilr*  of  Greece,  or  front  making  that  figure  in  history 
It  could  hardly  have  failed  to  make  had  it  been  a  ainglo 
■tale.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  after  an  obstinate 
i*  !•.:>•  <■.  a:irn.  (iT  II  I'.  After  bring  possessed  f..r  .1  while 
by  the  Baxantlne  emperors,  the  Saracens  took  It  in  the  9th 
century  ,  but  being  expelled  In  052,  It  was  again  restored 
lo  the  eastern  empire.  The  Genoese,  and  the  Muiqins  of 
Muntsccrat,  afterwards  laccesalvely  possessed  1L  The  Ve- 
netians bought  it  of  the  latter  Id  1204  ;  and  in  161)9,  after 
a  24  years'  war,  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  rev 
olution  in  Greece  was  followed  by  one  m  Crete,  which  de- 
served, und  would  doubtless  have  obtained,  a  happier  is- 
sue had  not  the  allies  conhrmcd  the  gift  of  the  island,  in 
1 00,  by  the  sultan,  lo  Me  he  met  All,  for  his  services  during 
the  war.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
Crate  waa  the  worst  governed  and  moat  oppressive  pro- 
vince of  the  Turkish  empire.  Since  it  baa  belonged  to 
Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  vice- 
roy, some  amelioration  has  been  experienced ;  but  the 
Cretan*  "  still  sigh  to  he  united  to  Greece,  or  to  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  some  Kumpeon  power,"  a  pro 
lection  lo  which  their  ancient  tame,  and  their  sacrifices  in 
ihe  cause  of  freedom,  give  them  a  well-founded  claim. 
For  farther  Information  as  to  the  ancient  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Cretans,  see  the  learned  and  excellent  I  realise 
of  Si  Croix,  lit  la  /.tfuUttan  dt  VrtU,  annexed  to  hi* 
treatise,  Oct  jfaeira*  Girecmrmcntt  t'tdtrmtif  1.  Tourae- 
fori  give*  the  best  description  of  the  Uland,  and  the  best  ac- 
count of  it*  antiquities. 

CRECSE,  a  dep.  of  Prance,  reg.  centre,  having  N.  Ihe 
riVp*.  Indre  and  Char.  E.  Allicr  and  Puy  deTWme,  8.  Cor- 
lisf.  and  W.  llauta  Vlenne.  Aran,  5.V.341  hecL  pop. 
♦  I<ki)  276.234.  Surface  mostly  mountainous,  with  a  gen- 
eral slope  toward*  the  N.  Some  of  Its  mounulns  are  so 
env  ironed  with  volcanic  products  as  to  leave  little  ikiubt  that 
they  were  formerly  active  volcanoes.  I'taius  of  any  ex- 
tent few.  Rivers  numerous,  Including  the  Crcute  (whence 
Ihe  dep.  ha*  Its  name),  Cher,  Tar  des,  tie.,  but  none  navi- 
gable. Climate  rather  severe  ;  the  summer  being  compar- 
atively short,  and  the  winter  long  and  rigorous.  Soil,  ex- 
cept In  the  valleys,  sandy  and  little  productive.  Arable 
lands  occupy  about  340,000  becL,  pasture*  1X1,000  do„  ard 
heaths,  wastes,  ate.,  122,000  do.  Agriculture  is  in  general 
very  backward,  and  is  nowhere  pursued  on  a  large  scale. 
Corn,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  rye,  is  not  grown  in  a  suf 
ftcienl  quantity  for  home  consumption.  Fruits  of  various 
kinds  nre  cultivated,  but  wine  la  furnished  frten  the  neigh- 
bouring depa.  Cattle-breeding  is  rather  an  Important  branch 
of  industry.  In  1830  there  were  110.300  bead  of  block 
-attle.  and  406,000  sheep.  The  oxen,  which  are  of  a  mid- 
dle site,  fatten  readily,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  supply 
for  the  Pari*  market.  The  sheep  supply  annually  about 
350,000  kilng.  of  wool,  but  It  1*  mustly  of  inferior  quality. 
Hogs  are  reared  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export- 
ation. The  management  of  bees  Is  well  understood,  and 
the  honey  nnd  wax  are  excellent.  Property  la  here  very 
much  subdivided  ;  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  estates 
In  ihe  dep.  being  assessed  below  90  fr.  a  year,  and  there 
are  but  Ave  that  pay  an  annual  tax  of  1000  fr.  Some  coal 
mines,  and  quarries  of  granite,  building-stone,  and  plastic 
clay,  are  worked.  Manufactures  very  few:  the  chief  are 
those  of  carpet*,  at  Aobntson  and  FeJIetin.  of  the  value 
of  from  1.000,000  fr.  to  l.'JOO.OOO  fr.  a  year;  a  porcelain 
factory  at  Bourganeuf,  and  some  fabrics  of  paper,  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  glass,  earthenware,  leather,  etc. 
The  exports  ere  limned  to  souie  thousand  head  of  mule, 
limber,  coarse  woollens,  carpets,  and  pottery-,  with  hair, 
which  the  females  of  this  dep.  supply  In  exchange  for  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  ate,  to  the  extent  of  many  cwL  a  year,  sent 
to  the  coxftmrt  of  Paris.  The  Imports  Include  most  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity.  Including  all  the  wine  and  nearly 
all  the  wheal  consumed,  with  Iron,  salt,  colonial  produce, 
horses,  silks,  drugs,  ate.  The  depressed  stale  of  agricul 
lure  and  manufacture*,  and  the  consequent  want  of  em- 
ployment, occasion  the  annual  emigration  of  from  22,000  to 
28.000  labourer*,  who  resort  to  other  part*  or  the  kingdom 
In  search  of  work  and  wages.  They  leave  home  in  small 
parties  of  from  four  to  twelve,  which  sometime*  augment 
on  the  road  to  300.  Each  of  these  unities  travels  under 
the  conduct  of  a  master,  who  undertakes  work,  and  en- 
gages nnd  pays  those  who  travel  with  him.  The  period 
of  emigration  is  from  March  lo  December.  C reuse  is  di- 
vided Into  four  arrond. :  It  send*  four  mem.  to  the  Ch.  of 
Dep.  Number  of  Hectors,  770.  Chief  low  n»  C.ueret.  ihe 
cap.,  Aiihnsxm.  Bourganeuf.  nnd  Fcllelin.  Public  revenue 
(1831).  3,733,688  (r.  Generally  speaking.  tbU  dep.  Is  re- 
markably free  from  crime.  The  whole  are  poor,  econo- 
mical, and  c».  e«sively  litigious.    The  women  share  in  the 
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[  most  laborious  occupations.  According  to  Hugo.  "  Cfl  tst 
son!  ni  les  prices,  ni  la  beaut*,  qui  font  le  m  trite  des  lilies 
de  campwgne ;  ellea  soot  recherch* es  des  Jeuncs  gen*  tor 
leur  reputation  de  bonnes  tmvallleuses,  fortes  ouvrierea,  el 
soigncusee  dans  I'knfheur  de  la  maison."   (ll*g»,  art 

t  rru.tr  ,   h  rrntk  Oficial  Tabirt.) 

CREWKERNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  near  the  B. 
border  of  Ihe  co.  of  Somerset ;  in  a  vale  watered  by  the 
Parrel  and  Axe.  Area  of  par..  5810  acres.  Pop.  (1K31) 
37  -'i  The  town,  IS  m.  8.E.  Taunton,  cooiiats  chiefly  of 
live  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  market  place,  and  I* 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water. 
The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  later  Gothic  style, 
has  a  fine  elaborately  ornamented  lower,  and  the  windows 
and  Interior  also  present  rich  specimens  of  tracery,  etc. ;  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  In  1440,  has  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  £300.  and  there  are  four  cxhlb.  from  It  to  any  col- 
lege in  Oxford.    There  is  also  a  national  subscription 

1  school,  and  two  sets  of  almshouse*,  founded  in  1707;  the 
one  for  six  old  men,  the  other  for  six  aid  women.  Market- 

1  day,  Saturday.  It  is  an  extensive  one  for  corn,  and  there 
is  a  commodious  modern  market-house.    A  fair  is  held 

I  Sept.  4,  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  and  linen  goods.  There 
are  manufactures  of  sail  cloth,  dowlas,  and  stockings,  each 
of  which  employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands. 

CRICKI.ADE.  a  pari.  bor.  of  England,  co.  Wills,  hands. 
Ilighworlh,  Crlcklade.  and  Staple,  in  an  open  level  tract,  at 
Ihe  junction  of  the  Churn  and  Key  with  the  Isi*.  75  m. 
YV.N.W.  London.  Pop.  (IKJ1)  184*.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
one  long  street  of  meunly  built  houses,  paved,  but  not 
lightest,  and  very  Inadequately  supplied  with  water.  It 
comprises  two  par.,  St.  Mary  and  8L  Sampson,  and  a 
township.  Including  In  all  an  area  of  5840  acres.  The 
church  of  the  former  par.  is  small  and  antique,  while  that 
of  St.  Sampson  Is  a  spncinus  cruciform  building,  with  a 
lofty  and  highly  ornamented  tower.  It  has  numerous  es- 
cutcheon*, bearing  the  cognizances  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  other  eminent  Individuals,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Gothic.  In  the  churchyard  Is  a  well  preserved  cross, 
with  canopied  niches,  which  was  removed  from  the  High 
street,  and  placed  here  when  the  old  town-hall  was  demol- 
ished. The  remain*  of  a  priory,  founded  In  the  1st  of 
Henry  III.,  are  now  u*cd  a*  tenement*  for  pauper*.  There 
are  two  national  school*.  tupi>orted  by  subscription  ;  for- 
merly an  ancient  free  school  existed,  but  the  endowment 
has  been  lost ;  a  chanty,  producing  XI 125  a  year  from  land. 
Is  appropriated  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  Mar 
ket,  Saturday  ;  It  was  formerly  a  large  one  for  corn,  but  la 
now  Inconsiderable;  fairs,  April  1,  for  cattle;  Sept.  81.  a 
pleasure  fair.  The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  passes 
through  Ihe  If,  end  of  the  town  ;  snd  a  branch.  Joining  the 
Wilts  and  Berk*  canal  at  Swindon,  crosses  within  1  m.  of 
it.    The  inhah.  are  chiefly  engaged  In  agriculture. 

Crtcklnde  returned  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  91st 
of  Edward  I.  to  the  1st  of  Henry  VI..  with  some  interrup- 
tion* ;  and  from  the  latter  reign,  continuously  to  1780:  the 
right  being  exclusively  vested  In  freeholders  and  copy  hold- 
ers of  the  bor.  lands,  end  leaseholders  of  the  same  for  not 
less  than  3  years.  In  1780  (after  a  contested  election)  the 
bor.,  in  consequence  of  Its  notorious  corruption,  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  freeholders  of  the  five  adjoining  divisions  of 
High  worth.  Crieklndc,  Staple,  Kingsbridge,  and  Malmesbn- 
rv  admitted  10  a  participation  In  elective  franchise.  Reg- 
istered electors,  1837-38.  1636.  The  bailiff  of  Crlcklade 
le  reluming  officer.  Thi*  town  ha*  considerable  claims  to 
antiquity  j  but  tbo  story  of  the  I'niverslty  of  Oxford  being 
founded  by  the  professor*  and  students  of  an  ancient 
school  established  here,  appears  to  be  wholly  destitute  of 
foundntion. 

CRIPF.  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  a 
gentle  acclivity  on  ihe  N.  bank  of  the  Earn  (a  tributary  of 
the  Tay).  17  m.  W.  Perth.  Pop.  In  1835.  3835.  It  lies  near 
the  fool  of  the  Crampian  hills,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Important  passes  to  the  Highlands,  and  is  the  second  town 
in  the  co.  It  formed,  more  than  once,  the  head  quarters  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Montrose,  during  Ihe  rivll  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles. ;  snd  was  burnt  by  the  Highlanders  in  1715.  It 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  greatest  cattle  market  In 
Scotland,  but  that  was  transferred  to  Falkirk  In  1770.  It* 
chief  distinction  now  consist*  in  its  manufacturing  indus- 
try. There  are  in  Crieff  480  hand  loom  weavers,  chiefly 
employed  In  the  cotton  trade.  The  average  annnal  num- 
ber of  webs  (of  about  180  yards  each)  woven  by  them  r* 
3900.  (AV«  SUtitt.  Act.  »f  Sset/and.  6  Critg.)  Home 
hands  are  engaged  in  weaving  linen  ana  worsted  stuffs . 
but  cotton  forms  the  stnple  employment.  A  woollen- 
manufactory  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  bunts  of  the 
Turret,  a  small  stream  In  the  neighbourhood,  w;  ch  em 
ploy*  between  40  and  SO  persons,  and  produces  n.ankel* 

eidmg*.  and  shawm.   No  machinery  is  employed  In  weav 
.  dyeing,  or  in  almost  any  of  the  processes.  There  are 
three  tan  work*  with  corn,  flour,  and  barley-mills,  an  oU 
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mill,  and  two  distilleries.  There  h,  also,  a  considerable 
Unite  in  tambouring  and  flowering  weba  for  tbe  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  carried  on  h>  female*.  About  3(10  acre*  of 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  let  to  the 
in  hub.  in  small  patches,  technically  called  aerea  ;  or  In 
■till  smaller  portions,  called  peek*.  There  are  three  branch 
banks  in  the  town,  several  friend ly  eocietiea,  a  savings-bank, 
and  a  subscription  library  ;  two  place*  of  worship  connect- 
ed with  tbe  established  church,  three  chapels  belonging  to 
Presbyterian  dissenters,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel.  The 
post  omcc  revenue,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  i  ■  i:  la  about  .£740  a  year. 

CRIMEA,  the  Cker gone tut  Taurtra  of  the  nnrtents,  a 
peninsula  of  Russia  In  Europe,  government  of  Taurida,  be- 
tween 4*0  9*'  and  400  \.        and  39°  XT  and  36°  8?  E. 
long.    It  la  united  on  the  N.  to  the  rnnin  land  by  the  istb. 
of  Perekop,  5  lit.  In  width,  and  has  on  Its  E.  the  Sivackt, 
or  Putrid  sea  (which  see},  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  strniu 
of  Yealealc,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  isle  of  Ta- 
inan, being  everywhere  else  surrounded  by  the  Black  sea. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  15,000  sq.  m.    Pop.  un- 
known.  The  Crimea  Is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one 
lying  N.  and  the  other  8.  of  the  river  Salghlr,  which  flows 
(rum  W.  to  E.,  and  is  the  only  stream  of  any  importance 
In  the  peninsula.   The  former  consists  almost  entirely  of 
vast  plains,  or  steppes,  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with 
luxuriant  pasture,  except  where  they  are  Interspersed  with 
heaths,  salt-lakes,  and  marshes.   The  climate  of  tills  re- 
gion I*  far  from  good  ;  being  rold  and  damp  in  winter,  nnd 
oppressively  hot,  and  very  unhealthy.  In  summer,  particu- 
larly along  the  Putrid  sea.   The  aspect  and  climate  of  the 
other,  or  8.  portion  of  the  peninsula,  are  entirely  different. 
It  "resents  a  succession  of  lolly  mountains,  picturesque 
ra  vines,  chasms,  and  the  most  beautiful  slopes  and  valleys. 
Tbe  mountains,  formed  of  strata  of  calcareous  nicks, 
at nrtcti  along  tbe  8.  coast  from  Cnffa.  on  tbe  E.,  to  Bala- 
clava on  the  W.   The  Trhndyndag,  or  Trent  mountains, 
the  highest  In  the  chain,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  SI  10 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nnd  several  of  the  other 
summit*  attain  to  a  considerable  elevation.   The  rlimnte 
of  the  valleys,  and  of  the  slopes  between  the  mountain* 
and  the  sea.  Is  said  to  be  Die  most  delirious  that  can  be 
Imagined;  and,  beside*  the  common  products,  turh  ns 
Com,  flax,  hemp,  nnd  tobacco,  vines,  olive*,  fig- tree*,  innl 
berry-trees,  pomegranates,  oranges,  kr  .  flourish  In  tin 
greatest  prolusion.    Pallas,  Dr.  Clarke,  nnd  others,  have 
given  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  this  interesting  re- 
gion.   According  to  Clarke,  "  If  there  exist  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  It  Is  to  be  found  In  the  district  Intervening  be- 
tween Kutchukoy  and  8udak,  on  the  8.  coast  of  the  Crimea. 
Protected  by  encircling  alps  from  every  cold  and  blighting 
wind,  and  only  open  to  those  breezes  which  arc  wafted  fmm 
the  8.,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of  climate 
and  of  situation.   Continual  streams  of  crystal  water  pour 
down  from  the  mountains  upon  their  gardens,  where  ev- 
ery species  of  fruit  known  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  many 
that  are  not,  attain  the  highest  perfection.    Neither  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor  venomous 
Insects,  nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor  hostile  neighbours,  in- 
fest their  blessed  territory.   The  life  of  its  inhabitant-  re- 
sembles that  of  the  golden  age.  The  toll,  like  a  hot  bed, 
rapidly  puts  forth  such  variety  of  spontaneous  produce, 
th.it  labour  becomes  merely  an  amusing  exercise.  Peace 
and  plenty  crown  their  board ;  while  the  repose  they  so 
much  admire  is  only  Interrupted  by  harmless  thunder  re 
vcrbcratlng  on  rocks  above  them,  or  by  the  murmur  of  the 
waives  on  the  liench  below."    (Clarke,  11.,  p.  95*  SVo  ed.) 
But  If  this  description  be  ns  faithful  as  H  Is  eloquent,  it 
will  not  certainly  apply  to  any  other  portion  of  the  Crimea, 
not  even  to  the  famous  valley  of  Banter.    At  certain  sea- 
son* of  the  year  the  ft  not  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  infest- 
ed with  swarm*  of  locusts,  which  frequently  commit  the 
most  dreadful  devastation,  nothing  escaping  them,  from 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain.  Taran- 
tulas, centipedes,  scorpions,  and  other  venomous  insects, 
are  also  met  with  In  most  parts ;  and  even  to  the  8.  of 
the  mountains  tbe  air  in  autumn  is  not  everywhere  snlu 
brums  •  and  malignant  fever*  ore  not  uncommon. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  their  want 
of  industry,  the  Crimea,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  gran- 
ary of  Athens,  and  whose  natural  fertility  Is  nowise  di- 
minished, doe*  not  produce  a  tenth  part  of  what  It  might 
do.  The  steppe  or  N.  portion  Is,  in  general,  more  suitable 
for  grazing  than  for  tillage,  and  i*  depastured  by  immense 
numbers  of  sheep,  horses,  and  block  rattle.  Some  of  the 
rich  Nogai  Tartan  are  said  to  have  as  many  as  50,000 
sheep,  and  1000  hones  ;  nnd  the  poorer  claases  have  100  of 
the  former  and  10  of  the  latter :  Thousands  of  cattle  of- 
ten belong  to  a  single  Individual :  camels  also  are  abun- 
dant. Breed  of  horses  Improved  by  crossing  with  Arabs. 
Bhoep  mostly  of  tbe  large  tailed  species  peculiar  to  the 
Kirghtscs.   The  buffitio  1%  domesticated,  and  yields  a  rich 


milk  ;  nnd  the  culture  of  bee*  is  a  good  deal  attendee  to. 
Though  they  bave  renounced  their  migratory  habits,  the 
Tartars,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  have 
little  liking  to,  or  skill  in.  husbandry.  Exclusive  of  milk 
and  other  animal  food,  they  subsist  chiefly  on  millet,  pro- 
ducing, however,  in  mime  years,  as  much  as  150.000  chet 
wert*  of  wheal  for  exportation.  The  mountainous,  or  8. 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  furnishes  large  quantities  „f  in- 
different wine,  with  flax,  fruit*,  timber,  honey,  and  wax. 
fee. ;  but  the  cultivation  of  corn  i-  ->  little  attended  to  that, 
even  In  the  best  years,  it*  Inhabitants  have  to  import  a  large 
proportion  of  their  supplies.  The  most  important  and  val- 
uable product  of  the  Crimea  i«  the  salt  derived  from  the 
salt-lake*  in  the  vicinity  of  Perekop.  Carta,  Koslow,  and 
Kertsch.  It  is  monopolized  by  the  gov.,  and  yields  a  con 
sldrrable  revenue.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  lakes 
near  Kertsch  amounts  to  from  1,500,000  to  40X10  000  poods 
•  year :  the  lakes  i>f  Perekop  are  even  more  productive. 
At  Kowtow  there  is  only  a  single  lake.  In  1833  the  differ- 
ent lakes  of  the  Crime*  produced  the  immense  qnantity 
of  15.OU.000  pnods  (9-14000  tons)  ;  of  which  8.5I4.TXS 
poods  were  sold  in  the  course  of  the  year.  About  13,000 
men  are  employed  in  the  works ;  corn  pood  cost  the  trea- 
sury four  copecks,  or  thereabout*.  Ihc  expense  of  pmdoc 
lion  being  seldom  grenter  than  fnmi  six  to  ten  copecks. 
Government  sells  this  salt  at  80  copecks  per  pond,  except 
the  portion  desti.ied  for  tbe  consumption  of  the  peninsula, 
which  only  pays  15  copeck*.  Salt  exported  is  charged 
with  a  duty  of  5  copecks.  ( Ilafrmrittrr  on  tke  Trade  •/ 
Ike  Black  Sea,  p.  130,  Eng.  trans.}  Exclusive  of  nit  and 
corn,  ties  other  principal  articles  of  exports  are  wine, 
honey  (of  on  excellent  quality),  wax,  Morocco  leather, 
hides,  a  considerable  quantily  of  inferior  wool,  with  lamb- 
skins, which  are  highly  esteemed,  lie.  Silk*  and  cottons, 
in  the  style  of  the  Asiatics,  form  the  basis  of  the  Import 
trade;  and  there  are  also  imported  woollen  stuffs  wine, 
oil,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  jewellery,  drugs,  nnd  spice*.  The 
only  manufacture  worth  notice  is  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
Principal  towns — Kertsch,  Carta.  Balaclava,  and  Koslow, 
or  Eupotoria.  Sevastopol,  the  finest  harbour  In  the  pentn 
sula.  Is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Russian  fleet,  Bakt- 
chlserai  was  the  capital  under  the  Kham  ;  Simphcmr«4 
is,  however,  the  modern  capital,  not  of  tbe  Crimea  only, 
but  of  the  entire  gov.  of  Taurida. 

The  population  consists  of  Tartars,  Russians.  Greeks.  Ger- 
mans, Jews,  Armenian*,  and  gipsies.  The  variety  of  dif- 
ferent nations  found  in  the  Crimen,  and  the  fact  that  each 
lives  as  In  ll*  own  country,  practising  its  peculiar  customs, 
and  preserving  Its  religious  rites,  is  one  of  the  n-nirirknhle 
circumstances  thnt  render  the  peninsula  so  curious  to  a 
stranger  The  number  of  Tartars  has  declined  ronnrler- 
aWy,  by  emigration  and  otherwise,  since  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Russians;  bat  they  still  form  tbe  nu 
clem  and  main  body  of  ihe  population.  They  centrist.  1st, 
of  Nogai  Tartars,  living  in  villages,  who  pique  themselves 
on  their  pure  Mongolian  blood  ;  8d.  of  Tartars  of  the  steppe, 
of  leas  pure  descent;  ami  3d.  of  those  inhabiting  the  8. 
coast,  a  mixed  breed,  largely  n  I  hayed  with  Greek  and  Turk 
l*h  blood,  nnd  despised  by  the  others,  who  bestow  on  Ihein 
the  contemptuous  designation  of  T«t,  or  renegade  They 
are  all  attached  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  Simphero- 
pol  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  muftis  of  the  RrnHin  em- 
pire. The  Tartars  are  divided  into  the  classes  of  nobles 
(atstw-Ms),  of  whom  there  are  about  950,  priests  imml'akt), 
and  peasants.  A  mullah  is  nt  the  head  of  evrrv  parish, 
and  nothing  I*  undertaken  without  his  <•  cut  Tbe  pea- 
sants plough  his  land,  sow  nnd  reap  his  corn,  and  carry  it 
home;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  proprietor  take*  tithe  of 
the  priest.  In  summer  the  feet  nnd  leg*  of  the  peasantry 
nre  bare ;  but  In  winter  they  are  clothed  after  the  Russian 
fashion.  They  arc  simple  In  their  manners  and  dress ;  and 
then*  sobriety,  chastity,  cleanliness,  nnd  hospitalitv  have 
been  highly  eulogized,  and  probably  exaggerated  :  they  Ihe 
principally  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds ;  are 
wedded  to  routine  practices;  and  If  they  lie  not.  as  Pairs* 
seems  to  have  supposed,  decidedly  averse  from  labour.  Ihey, 
at  all  events,  are  but  little  disposed  to  be  Industrious.  The 
emigration  that  took  place  after  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Russians,  was  owing  quite  as  mnrh  to  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  convert  Ihe  Tartars  Into  hushnndnten, 
nt  to  the  excesses  they  committed  Htuiltf,  p  178.)  In 
their  diet  they  make  great  use  of  honey,  and  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  smoking.  Every  family  ho*  two  or  more  copies 
of  the  Koran,  which  the  children  are  tought  to  rend:  but, 
in  despite  of  this,  and  of  the  school*  established  n  their 
villages,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  exersrdhsrly  igsroranL 

The  Greeks  established  themselves  In  the  Crimea,  and 
founded  several  colonies  upon  us  const*,  nearly  six  centurlc* 
before  the  Christian  rra.  The  country  fell  *ueees*lv»»ljr 
Into  the-  possession  of  Milhridntes.  nnd  of  ihe  R»«nans, 
Goths,  Huns,  Jxc.  In  1937  ii  was  taken  possession  '<  by 
the  Tartan.   About  the  same  time  Its  ports  wen  t*w»H"  re 
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sorted  m  by  the  Venetian*  and  Genoese  j  the  latter  of  whoa 
rebuilt  Carta,  the  ancient  Theodoaln,  nnd  made  it  iho  centre 
of  their  power  and  of  the  extensive  commerce  they  carried 
oo  in  the  Euxine.  In  1475  the  Turklah  sovereign  Mahomet 
II.  expelled  the  Genoese,  and  reducrd  the  [ttninaala  to  the 
state  of  u  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  leaving  It  to 
be  governed  by  a  khan  or  native  prince.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  about  three  centuries,  nr  till  Catherine 
IL  stipulated  fur  lite  independence  of  the  Crimen.  In  17H3, 
the  khan  having  abdicated,  the  armies  of  Russia  look 
forcible  possession  of  the  country,  winch  was  secured  to 
her  by  the  peace  of  1791.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
conquest  was  attended  by  great  excesses  an  the  part  of  the 
Ruasian  troops;  the  destruction  of  not  a  few  towns  ami 
Villages;  nnd  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  Tartar 
inhabitants.  But  during  the  present  century  government 
bos  exerted  itself  to  Improve  the  condition  and  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  also  to  increase  their 
numbers,  and  improve  their  habits,  by  planting  among 
them  Industrious  colonists  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
The  nnhealthlneaa  of  the  climale  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  latter.  (Patios.  Tabitan  I'kyttqur  rt 
Toporrapktana  da  U  Tamridr,  passim;  llarke'i  Trtxctm, 
hi ,  k'-UI  .  fvo  ed. ;  LgaWa  TravtU,  1..  334-301 ;  RtnUln. 
y an art  en  Crinut,  pmaauu ;  CatUlnau.  ItUtairt  da  U  AVu- 
ttUa  Runic ;  SehntfMr.  La  Kuatit,  <-c,  p.  777,  Jtc.) 

CRITTENDEN,  county,  Ky..  taken  from  Livingston  eo.. 
In  1B42.  Situated  In  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
MO  -i  m.  Bounded  N.  by  Ohio  river,  E.  by  Treadwaler 
creek,  8.  by  Livingston  creek,  flowing  Into  Cumberland  r. 
The  surface  is  level ;  soil,  fertile.   Capital,  Salem. 

fun  iuhv  county.  Ark.  Situated  towards  the  N.E 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  '2100  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by 
Mtastsskpot  river.  W.  by  Ht.  Francis  river.  The  soil  U  fer 
tile,  but  liable  in  be  overflowed.  It  contained,  in  IHO. 
3774  neat  cattle,  70  sheep.  4529  swine  ;  and  produced  60.060 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  3330  pounds  uf  cotton  It  bad  se- 
veral stores,  w  Uh  a  capital  of  #17,394  ;  six  grist  mills.  Pop. : 
whites,  10V6;  slaves,  464;  free  coloured,  11;  total  1261. 
Capital.  Manon. 

CUOAT1A  (At'STRIAX).  called  by  the  inhab.  Horodtk 
Or  j  lag,  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  crnplie,  regarded  as  form 
lug  the  niariL  portion  of  Hungary,  between  lat  44°  T  nnd 
400  set-  N.,  and  long.  14°  331  and  17©  31'  F~,  having  N.W. 
Carniul*  and  Styria,  N.E.  Hungary  Proper,  E.  aud  8.E. 
Slavooia,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dnliualia.  and  S.W.  the 
Adriatic.  Shape  very  irregular;  length  N.E.  to  8.W.  150 
in  .  breadth  varying  from  30  to  1*35  m.  Area.  9900  sq.  tu. 
Pop.  (1038)  1.047.400.  The  B.  portion  of  Croatia  is  moun- 
tainous, being  intersected  by  tiio  Julian  Alps,  and  their 
raw  locations.  N.  of  the  Save  the  surface  is  rather  hilly 
lhan  mountainous,  but  a  continuation  of  the  Carnlc  Alps 
traverses  the  X.  portion  uf  the  country,  dividing  tho  waters 
which  flow  Into  the  Dravc  from  those  which  How  Into  the 
Save  and  Unna.  The  valleys  sre  numerous,  and  there  are 
some  considerable  plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Drave,  separating  Croatia  from  Hungary  ;  the  Unna,  which 
for  the  must  part  forms  its  boundary  on  the  aide  of  Turkey ; 
and  the  Save  and  Kulpa  by  which  It  Is  Intersected.  Climale 
varies  very  much  In  different  pons.  Along  the  Adriatic. 
It  is  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy :  and  the 
olive  and  other  fruits  of  S.  climates  grow  in  perfection.  In 
the  X.  also  U  is  warmer  than  in  Hungary  ;  but  in  the  ele- 
vated mountain  region  of  the  8„  snow  frequently  falls  In 
Aug.  «r  Sept.,  and  lies  till  the  following  April  or  May. 
Tin'  mountain  ranges  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone; 
they,  however,  afford  not  only  line  marble,  alabaster,  nnd 
gypsum,  but  porphyry,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  quartz,  kx.  The 
upper  soil  is  frequently  gravelly  or  sandy  ;  It  is  less  fertile 
in  the  8.  than  la  the  X,  where  maize,  barley,  buckwheat, 
millet  and  oata  are  grown  In  considerable  quantities.  But 
little  wheal  and  rye  ore  cultivated,  and  the  flax  and  hemp 
produced  are  sufficient  only  for  home  consumption.  The 
most  abundant  fruit  Is  the  Duiuasccne  plum,  of  which  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Croats  and  111)  dans  Is  mode. 
The  vine  Is,  however,  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  ft- 
and  a  strong  and  full  flavoured  wine  is  made,  most  part  of 
which  is  consumed  in  the  prov.  There  are  large  forests, 
and  timber  is  an  important  product.  The  pastures  are 
limited,  and  but  little  fodder  if  grown,  so  tbnt  the  rearing 
of  cattle  is  but  little  attended  to.  Hogs,  which  feed  in  the 
woods,  are  the  most  plentiful  domestic  animals.  Iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  a  little  silver  la  found  in  various  parts ;  and 
small  quantities  of  gold  are  obtained  by  washing  the  sands 
at  the  Uravo.  Coal,  sui|4iur,  and  salt  are  the  other  chief 
■1  products.  Manufactures  very  few,  and  of  the 
kind.  Croatia  is  divided  into  six  cos. ;  its  principal 
cities,  Agram,  the  cap-,  Warasdin.  Cartstadt,  Bellovar, 
Kreutz,  and  Flume,  the  principal  sea-port.  In  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  right  of  sending  represents  lives  to  the  diet, 
Croatia  Is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 
but  it  retains  many  political  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to 
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itself,  and  its  sea  or  executive  magistracy  is  completely  be 
yond  the  control  of  the  palatine  of  Hungary.  The  inhab. 
are  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  united  Greek  rhurcbl 
the  former  arc  under  the  bishop  of  Agr.im,  the  Intter  have 
their  own  bishop,  who  resides  at  Kreuiz.  "  The  arm  of 
the  Reformer,  w  hich  in  Hnngnry  swept  away  so  many  con 
vents,  has  here  accomplished  nothing.  Religious  houses 
for  both  sexes  abound.  Religious  toleration,  which  else 
where  in  Hungary  is  unlimited,  exists  not  at  all  within  ill* 
I  limits  of  Croatia.  Xellher  Lutheran  nor  Calvlpist  is  per- 
muted to  make  a  eonfinrion  of  his  belief,  and  the  atti-mp- 
to  open  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  would  subject  him 
wlm  matle  it  to  condign  punishment.*  Of  course,  surli  .. 
state  of  things  cannot  exist,  except  co-ordinately  with  uni- 
versal ignorance  and  supersiiihiu  ;  and  these  are  accordingly 
tile  leading  features  in  the  Croatian  character."  (Olcig, 
Ocrrniany,  4>c  iii.,  343,  343.)  The  police  of  this  prov.  ap- 
pears to  bo  extremely  had;  and  many  districts,  especially 
In  the  S.,  arc  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti,  for 
an  account  of  which,  see  Glelg's  7Vsr,  vol.  hi.,  ch.  IX 
The  Croats  are  of  a  Slavonian  stock,  speaking  a  dialect 
which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  Poliah  than  any  other 
language:  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Chrnbaks,  who 
settled  here  In  640,  and  established  several  extensive  tax* 
antra,  or  duchies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
Croatia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which  acquired  do- 
minion over  pans  of  Dnlmaiia  and  Bosnia:  about  1100,  it 
was  Incorporated  with  Hungary.  (OtaUrr.  Ast.  Knead. 
I.,  610-635;  CoaaoewA;  Uloig,  Grrssany.  HvArmia.  U%m- 
gary,  4-c.) 

Croatia  (Tl-bkish).   Ass  Bosnia. 

CROCK ETT8VILLE,  p.  v..  capital  of  Russell  eo..  Aln.. 
IBS  m.  E.S.E.  Tuscaloosa,  760  VV.  It  contains  a  court 
housr.  and  a  few  dwellings. 

CROGHAN,  L,  Lewis  eo-  X.  Y,  141  m.  N.W.  Albany. 
19  m.  N.  Martinsburg.  Token  from  Watson  and  Diana  in 
1041.  Watered  by  Reaver  river.  It  has  a  p.  v.  called  Bel- 
fort, 

CROGH  AXSVILLE.  v„  is  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  without 
the  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  Greensburg  and  Philadelphia 
turnpike.  It  contains  several  grocery  stores,  one  steam 
saw  mill,  one  planing  machine,  several  rope-walks  and 
other  manufactories. 

CROMARTY,  a  small  eo.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  va- 
rious detached  portions,  about  14  In  number,  almost  wholly 
Included  In  Ross-shire,  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the 
return  of  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  is  estimated  to  com- 
prise about  170.000  acres,  and  had.  in  1831,  3355  Inhibited 
houses,  2541  families,  and  11.300  inhabitants.  Valued  rent, 
XliKC  Scotch.  Registered  electors  in  KKl,  103.  Toi 
further  details,  set  Ross-shibb.) 

Ck.ii.kiv.  a  sea  port  town  and  pari.  bar.  of  Scotland, 
cap.  of  the  above  co_  on  a  low  alluvial  promontory  nt  the 
S.  entrance  to  the  Cromarty  frith.  Pop.  2300.  Though 
irregularly  built,  It  Is  neat  and  clean.  Owing  U>  lis  situation, 
1U  communication  with  different  parts  of  the  country  is  isv 
lerrupted  by  friths  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The  Cromarty 
frith,  the  mouth  of  which  is  formed  by  two  richly -wooded 
hills,  nearly  alike,  and  about  two  miles  apart,  extends  about 
10  in.  inland,  forming  a  most  spacious  bay,  with  deep  water, 
nnd  t uffiricnl  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for  every  navy  in  the 
world.  Cromarty,  though  In  former  times  a  royal  burgh, 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  ITih 
century,  and  is  now  only  a  burgh  of  barony.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent pier  and  harbour,  vessels  of  400  tons  coming  close 
up  to  the  quay.  The  inhab.  have  long  engaged  extensively 
la  the  herring  fishery.  In  some  instances,  not  fewer  than 
90,000  barrets  arc  slated  as  having  been  cured  in  the  town 
hi  a  single  year.  But  such  is  the  capricious  nature  of  the 
lierring,  thai  that  fish  has  of  late  almost  disappeared  fiom 
|  the  Cromarty  coast.  (AV*»  Statist.  Act.  of  Scotland,  part 
ait. ;  Hence  the  numerous  coopers,  ftsh-curers,  sailors,  and 
others,  to  whom  the  herring  fishery  gave  regular  employ- 
ment, have  suffered  much  from  its  suspension.  Cromarty 
has  long  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  In  the  hempen 
manufacture,  including  sacking  and  sail-cloth,  which  affoids 
work  to  about  400  persons,  {lb.)  It  also  enjoys  an  ex- 
tensive trade  In  pork  for  the  English  market,  the  value  of 
the  quantity  exported  vary  ing  from  £15.000  to  i  JO.miO  an- 
nually. There  la  a  flourishing  brewery  In  the  town.  Ship- 
building Is  carried  on  to  a  trilling  extent.  A  steam  boat 
plies  between  Cromarty  nnd  l.ellh  once  a  week ;  and  there 
is  now  a  regular  steam  communication  with  London.  There 
are  two  places  of  worship,  in  one  of  w  hich  the  Gaelic  Ian- 
gunge  is  exclusively  used:  they  both  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished church,  there  not  being  more  than  half  a  dozen  Dis- 
senters In  the  parish.  Cromarty  unites  with  Dingwall. 
Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and  Tain  In  sending  a  member  to  the 
H.ofC.   Registered  electors,  in  1030-3°,  50    Sir  Thomas 
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Urqunart  tbe  eccentric  but  learned  author  of  the  "  Jewel." 
"  Loguoandec insion,"  and  numerous  other  work*,  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  co.  of  Cromarty. 

CROMER,  a  sea  port  town  and  par.  of  Enf  land,  co.  Nor- 
folk, hund.  N.  Erpingham,  on  a  high  cliff  on  the  N.I" 
coast,  81  m.  N.  Norwich;  lot.  52°  55'  20"  N.,  long.  1°  IV  B. 
Area  of  par.  800  acres ;  pop.  of  do..  In  1831,  1939.  Cromer 
was  formerly  nothing  better  thnn  a  small  tubing  station 
but  of  late  years  It  has  been  much  rrsortod  to  by  wa  hnth 
era,  attracted  by  the  fine  brarh  and  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  vicinity.  The  older  part  condfta  of  mean,  badly  ar- 
ranged tenement*,  but  the  more  modern  houses,  near  the 
sea,  are  much  mperior.  and  pleasantly  situated.  There  are 
several  good  Inns,  a  library,  news  room,  and  an  annual 
regatta.  The  church,  In  the  latter  Gothic  style,  baa  a  pin 
nacled  lower  180  feet  In  height.  There  It  also  a  dissenting 
chapel,  and  a  national  subscription  school.  Home  remains 
of  an  ancient  abbey,  and  of  the  old  walls  w  hich  surrounded 
the  town,  are  still  traceable.  A  fort  and  two  half  moon 
batteries  were  erected  during  the  late  war  on  an  adjoining 
eminence.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  E.  of  the  town 
Is  Foulness  light  house,  furnished  with  a  revolving  light, 
and  having  the  lantern  elevated  974  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  coast,  there  are  three  other  lighthouses  beiwlzt  this 
place  and  Yarmouth.  The  parish  was  formerly  of  much 
greater  extent,  and  at  the  period  of  Dutnesdny  Book  In- 
cluded the  town  of  Hhipdcn;  which  subsequently,  with  Its 
church,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of  house*  In  an 
adjoining  pariah,  were  swept  off  by  an  Inroad  of  the  ocean 
The  sea  is  here,  la  fact,  constantly  gaining  on  the  land.  In 
the  winter  of  1895,  some  cliffs  contiguous  to  the  light  house, 
tSO  ft.  in  height,  were  precipitated  Into  the  sen,  their  frng- 
uients  covering  12  acres!  (I.ftitt  (Jroiogy,  I..  396.)  'Die 
Inhab.  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  fishery ;  the  coasting 
trade  Is  also  carried  on.  Hough  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties, from  the  want  of  a  proper  landing-place,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  employ  cans  to  load  and  unload  tbe 
vessels  lying  on  tbe  beach  at  low  water.  Cromer  bay  Is 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  has  thence  obtained  from  the 
sailors  the  expressive  name  of  the  "Devil's  Thrust"  Ex- 
ports, chiefly  corn  ;  Imports,  coals,  tiles,  oil -coke,  ke.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  |*er,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  swept  off  Life  boats  are  kept  In  constant  read! 
aess  on  the  beach,  and  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
many  from  destruction. 

CROMFORD,  a  chapelry  and  town  of  Englnnd.  county 
Derby,  hund.  and  parish  of  Wtrkiworth,  on  the  Dcrwent, 
near  the  8.  end  of  "Matlock  Dale.  13  m  N  by  W.  Derby. 
Pop.  1891,  1949;  1831.  1291.  It  is  mostly  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  stream,  and  Is  surrounded  on  the  N.  8.  and  W.  by  lofty 
calcareous  rocks:  the  houses  are  mostly  small  neat  build 
ings,  occupied  by  work-people  employed  in  the  adjoining 
cotton- factories.  There  is  a  nent  Episcopal  chapel,  found- 
ed by  Sir  R.  Arkwright:  a  YVesleyan  chapel;  two  good 
school-rooms,  built  in  1833 ;  and  almshouses  for  six  poor 
widows.  Market,  Saturday.  This  town  owes  its  rise  to 
Sir  R.  Arkwright,  the  great  founder  of  the  British  cot- 
ton-manufacture, who  built  here  two  large  cotton-mills 
(tbe  first  In  1771,  the  other  a  few  years  subsequently), 
where  his  great  improvements  were  brought  into  success- 
ful operation  !  these,  and  another  fncbiry.  still  In  tbe  pos- 
session of  his  family,  employ  between  800  and  900  hands. 
There  is  also  a  paper  mill,  and  a  small  hat-factory.  Lead 
and  lime  mines  are  worked  In  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
Tne  S.  terminus  of  the  from  ford  and  Peak  Forest  rail- 
way Is  at  this  town  ;  and  from  it  a  canal  exteods  to  the 
Erewash  canal  near  Langley  bridge. 

CRONSTADT  (Germ,  AVenrMdx ;  Hung.  Bra$$a),  a 
town  of  Transylvania,  near  its  8.E.  extremity,  being  the 
largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as  tbe  principal  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  In  that  country ;  cap.  en. 
of  the  same  name  to  the  "  Saxon  land,"  In  a  narrow  val- 
ley, 190  m.  H.E.  Ktausenburg.  Pop.,  according  to  Her 
ghaut,  92,476 ;  tbe  Austrian  Kmwc.  and  Mr.  Faget  say,  that, 
including  (be  suburb*,  the  pop.  is  36,000.  "  If  the  reader 
will  understand  the  situation  of  Kronsiadt,  let  him  Imagine 
an  opening  in  the  long  line  of  mountains  which  separate 
Transy  lvania  from  V»  allachia,  in  tbe  form  of  a  triangle, 
between  the  legs  of  which  stands  an  Isolated  hill.  Within 
this  triangle  lies  the  town  of  Kronsiadt,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  isolated  hill  there  Is  a  modern  fortreasof  some  strength. 
The  mountains  come  so  close  down  on  the  little  valley, 
that  the  walls  are  in  many  places  built  part  of  the  way  up 
their  sides."  (Ptgit,  Hungary,  trt.  it..  434.)  Cronatadt 
Proper,  or  the  "Inner  Town,  is  small,  rectangular,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  towers,  and  ditches,  nnd  entered  by  five 
gates.  It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  with  paved  streets. 
The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  Saxon  descent.  Blumennu.  the 
V.  suburb.  Is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saeklers.  as  Bulgarey, 
tho  S.  suburb,  is  by  Watlaeka ;  the  latter  la  built  on  a 
height  Interspersed  with  gardens,  and  separated  from  the 
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inner  town  by  a  large  open  esplanade,  ornamented  with 
avenues  of  tree*  and  a  Turkish  kits*.  Alstadt,  the  other 
suburb,  is  on  tbe  N.  side.  The  chief  public  edifices  in 
Cronstadt  are  the  great  Lutheran  church,  a  venerable  Goth 
tc  building  of  the  14th  century;  the  Lutheran  college. 
Wallack  and  Rom.  Cnih.  churches,  tbe  former  rebuilt  by 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  In  1751.  town-hall,  barracks, 
two  hospitals,  tbe  work-house,  several  different  soonrs, 
and  the  great  market-house.  In  the  latter,  Saxons,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Moldavians,  Surklers,  Hungarians.  Turks, 
Wallacks.  and  gipsies  inert  to  make  up  tbe  bustling  and 
motley  crrw.  Its  proximity  to  Turkey  bos  Introduced  a 
good  deal  of  Turkish  hnblts  and  manners.  But  Cronstadt 
is  principally  distinguished  by  its  industry. 

*  A  rapid  stream  rashes  In  various  channels  through  the 
streets,  and  makes  itself  useful  to  n  boat  of  dyers,  felunong- 
ers,  tanners,  and  millers,  with  which  this  little  Manches- 
ter abounds.  Kronsiadt  and  its  neighbourhood  are.  In  fact, 
the  only  parts  of  Transylvania  in  which  any  manufactured 
produce  is  prepared  for  exportation,  and  here  it  is  carried  cm 
to  n  considerable  extent.  The  chief  articles  produced  are 
woollen  cloths  of  a  coarse  description,  such  as  are  used  for 
the  dresses  of  the  peasants,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  stock- 
ings, skins,  leather,  wooden  bottles  of  a  peculiar  form  and 
very  much  esteemed,  and  light  wagons  on  wooden  springs. 
The  principal  part  of  Its  exports  are  to  Wallacbla  and  MoJ 
ilavia.  A  considerable  transit  commerce  between  Vienna 
and  the  principalities  is  likewise  carried  an  through  Kr>« 
stndt,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  company 
of  Greek  merchants."  (Pegrt.  It..  435,  436.)  Tbe  first 
paper  mill  and  printing  press  In  Transylvania  were  estab- 
lished at  t'ronstadt.  [Ottttrr.  .Vjf.  »ryc. ,  Brrgkaui , 
Pagtt'i  Hungary  and  Trantylrania,  i-r.) 

CRoasTAtrr,  or  Kkonstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  mariL 
town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Petersburg,  of  which  city 
It  Is  the  port,  besides  being  the  principal  station  of  tbe  Rus 
sian  navy.  It  stands  no  the  8.E.  extremity  of  the  sandy 
Island  of  Hotline  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  90  m.  W. 
Petersburg.  Lai.  5«°  SV  96"  N-  long.  99°  49*  30"  E.  Pop. 
variable,  but  Inclusive  of  sailors,  foreigners,  ate.  during  the 
summer,  generally  between  40.000  and  50,000.  Its  shape  to 
triangular.  Its  base  being  toward  the  8.  Being,  as  It  were, 
the  outwork  of  Petersburg.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified.  Tbe 
narrow  channel  which  bounds  the  Island  of  Kcxltne  8- 
nnd  Is  the  only  practicable  pa  •  an  re  from  the  gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  cap.,  to  protected  on  the  side  of  Cronstadt  by  a  fort- 
ress erected  on  a  detached  islet ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
by  tbe  batteries  of  tbe  Rtesbank.  and  tbe  castle  of  Cronslot 
The  streets  of  Cronstadt  are  regular  and  generally  paved 
but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  only  one  story  to 
height.  There  arc  nbout  160  stone  buildings,  most  of  which 
belong  to  the  government.  The  town  it  divided  Into  two 
grand  sections,  those  of  tbe  commandant  and  the  admiral 
ty,  and  Into  four  subdivisions ;  it  is  traversed  by  two  nasi 
cable  canals,  those  of  Peter  tbe  Great,  and  of  Catherine. 
The  former,  commenced  in  1791  and  finished  In  1759, 1*  3, 
furlongs  in  length,  by  about  30  yds.  wide,  and  bordered 
w  ith  stonework.  It  to  In  the  form  of  ■  cross,  one  of  Id 
arms  communicating  with  a  dock  paved  with  granite,  in 
which  10  ships  of  the  Itne  may  be  repaired  at  once.  Tb» 
Catherine  canal,  begun  in  1782.  is  much  more  extensive, 
and  bordered  with  granite  :  It  communicates  with  the  mer- 
cantile port,  and  to  used  chiefly  for  commercial  purposes 
Between  thc«e  two  canals  is  the  Italian  palace,  built  and 
formerly  inhabited  by  Prince  Menchlkoff,  now  a  school  fat 
Baltic  pilots  with  300  pupils.  The  other  principal  public 
buildings  and  establishments  are.  the  naval  hospital  with 
9500  beds,  the  civil  hospital,  arsenal,  cannon  and  ball  found 
ry,  admiralty,  barracks,  custom-house,  Protestant  college, 
several  school*,  nobility's  club,  three  churches  and  twe 
chapels  appropriated  to  the  Greek  faith,  and  Lutheran. 
English,  and  Rom.  Cntb.  chapels.  Peter  tbe  Groat  had  a 
residence  and  a  garden  here  !  tbe  latter  continues  to  be  a 
public  promenade  ;  but  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  creative 
hand  of  Peter,  only  a  few  remain  :  here  to,  however,  a  bast 
of  the  groat  emperor  on  a  column,  which  bears  an  tnserip 
Hon  staling  that  he  founded  Cronstadt  in  1703.  On  the  8 
side  of  the  town  are  the  three  ports  :  the  E.  or  Imperial 
port  will  accommodate  35  ships  of  the  line,  besides  small 
vessels:  the  second  or  middle  port,  used  chiefly  for  the 
equipment  or  repair  of  ships,  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
has  attached  to  it  some  building  docks  and  rmrji  horrsr* 
and  a  powder- magazine  -  the  W.  or  mercantile  port  to  ca 
pable  of  accommodating  600  vessels  of  any  sire  AU  these 
ports  ore  very  strongly  fortified,  of  a  convenient  depth,  and 
safe ;  but  the  freshness  of  the  water  injures  ship*  which 
remain  long  in  them  :  and  tbe  bay  of  Cronstadt  I*  liable  In 
be  blocked  up  with  Ice  for  several  months  of  tbe  year. 

Two  thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of  Russia 
to  carried  on  through  Cronstadt.   Most  ships  load  and  an 
load  here,  and  goods  are  conveyed  to  nnd  from  Petersburg 
by  means  of  lighters,  the  channel  higher  op  bring  general 
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jf  available  only  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7  or  8 
n.  water.  For  further  particulars  re* petting  the  trade  of 
Cronsladl,  •<*  Ptnsasatiao.  (Stssifxier,  /.a  RuMiit,  p. 
«M-;Mi  ,  Crss.  U%c  *rc.) 

CROOKED  LAKE,  In  Steuben  and  Yates  ttft.,  N.  Y., 
l.es  principally  In  Steuben  county,  but  extends  N.  Into 
Yale*  co.  It  Is  18  miles  long.  Near  the  centre,  where  It 
U  H  mile  wide.  It  forks  into  two  branches,  which  extend 
N  .  on*  -  and  the  other  13  miles,  receding  until  their  ex- 
tremes axe  5  miles  apart.  The  point  of  their  separation 
It  cai.cd  Bluff  Point,  a  high  promontory,  H00  feet  arx  >'e  the 
lake.  The  8.  end.  ami  the  \V.  Iiranch.  are  about  1)  mile 
wide,  and  the  K.  branch  Is  from  A  to  1  mile  wide.  At  the 
N  end  of  the  E  branch  la  the  outlet,  which  runs  7  miles 
E.  by  N„  unul  it  enters  Seneca  hike  at  Dresden.  The  out- 
lel  has  a  descent  of  MB  feel,  and  affords  excellent  water- 
power.  One  mile  below  the  lake,  on  the  nutlet,  stands  the 
village  of  Penn  Yan.  Crooked  lake  canal  extends  from 
Peon  Yan.  7)  miles  to  Seneca  lake,  has  97  locks,  and  ami 
1 137,0(10.  Through  Seneca  lake  it  has  a  communication 
to  the  Erie  canal.  A  steam  boat  plies  daily  from  Ham 
mood's  port,  at  the  8.  end  of  ihe  lake,  to  Penn  Yan. 

(  Itoi  iKKIt  IU\  LR,  i  .  Ka>  ...   Mo     Bofl  OH. 

CROMWELL,  t.,  Huntingdon  <  ,  Pa.  It  contains  one 
store,  three  furnaces,  one  forge,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw- 
mills, one  school.  21  scholars.   Pop.  1140. 

CROSBY.  I..  Hamilton  co,  O.  Bounded  E.  by  Great  Mi- 
ami river.  Whitewater  river  passes  through  Its  W.  part. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Whitewater  canal  passes  through  II 
It  has  three  schools,  89  scholars.  It  contains  Ihe  villages 
of  New  Haven.  New  Baltimore  and  Harrison.   Pop.  1876. 

CROSS  CREEK,  L,  Jefferson  co.,  O..  8  m.  W.  Steuben 
rllle.    Watered  by  Cross  creek,  on  which  Is  M*Connels- 
vllle  v.   It  contain*  one  store,  one  fulling  mill,  two  flour- 
Ing^rnllU,  foyjj  saw-mills,  six  schools,  391)  scholars.  Pop. 

CROSS  WICKS,  p.  v.  Chesterfield  t.,  Burlington  co,  N. 
J,  8  m.  8JJ.E.  Trenton,  174  W.  It  has  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  S.  hank  of  Croatwlck's  creek,  and  contains  a 
large  Friends  church,  six  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw- 
mill, (illy  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhabitants.  Near  the 
».  la  a  bed  of  iron  ore. 

CROWLAND  a  town  and  par.  of  Englnnd,  co.  Lincoln, 
pans  of  Holland,  w spent.  Elloe.  Area  of  par..  Inc.  Deep- 
ing Fen.  *».070  acres :  pop.  of  ditto.  In  1821.  3531 1  1m31. 
3716.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  low  fiat  district,  8  m.  N.K. 
Peterborough,  on  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nene.  and  the 
Cn »mcr  drain,  the  communication  between  its  different 
ports  being  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  singular  construction, 
but  tin  passable  for  carnages,  built  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  II. 
It  is  accessible  only  by  artificially  embanked  roads.  Here 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Most  celebrated  of  the  English 
abbeys.  The  present  church  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
that  originally  attached  to  the  abbey,  but  It  nx,  notwith- 
standing, a  very  line  specimen  of  the  later  Gothic  style : 
Its  W.  front  Is  elaborately  ornamented,  and  has  statues  of 
several  kings  and  abbots.  The  windows  and  Interior  trace- 
ry ore  also  very  splendid.  The  remains  of  the  abbey  are 
highly  Interesting.  It  was  built  on  piers,  of  which  many 
remain.  The  ruins  an  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly 
In  Ihe  different  perioilr  of  the  Gothic  style.  It  was  origi- 
nally founded  by  Elheibald,  in  716;  though  several  limes 
destroyed,  It  was  as  often  rebuilt  with  augmented  splen- 
dour: Its  endowments  were  most  ample ;  and  its  revenue 
at  the  dissolution  In  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  amounted  to 
£1317  5*.  lid.  a  year.  From  this  period  It  fell  Into  decay ; 
and  during  the  wist  civil  war  (after  being  for  some  time  oc- 
cupied as  a  garrison)  was  almost  wholly  demolished.  A 
market  formerly  held  In  the  town  has  long  been  removed 
to  Thornev,  but  there  Is  still  an  annual  fair,  on  Sept.  3,  for 
cattle  and  flax.  The  Inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  par.,  formerly  for  the  most  part  an  unprofita- 
ble morass,  has,  by  dint  of  draining,  been  converted  Into 
rich  arable  and  pasture  land :  to  assist  In  this  are  several 
powerful  wind  mills,  which  pump  up  the  superfluous  wa- 
ter Into  channels  which  conduct  it  off.  An  extensive  fish- 
ery (formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  now  to  the 
crown;  Includes  many  decoys  for  wildfowl  of  which  this 
parish  furnishes  a  large  supply  to  various  markets.  Geese 
arc  also  largely  reared.  (StuktUy's  Jiinrrarimm  fa  no  mm. 
p.  33,  he) 

CROWN  POINT,  p.  i_  Essex  co,  N.  Y„  16  m.  N.  by  E. 
Albany.  478  W.  Bounded  E.  by  lake  Champloin.  Put 
nam's  creek  affords  water-power.  In  the  N.E.  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  port,  celebrated  in  the  French  and  Revo- 
lutionary wars,  47  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Americans  In  May  1775,  but  evacuated  and 
occupied  by  the  British  In  1776.  Here  was  a  double  row 
of  stone  barracks,  with  a  gate  wlih  a  draw  bridge,  and  a 
covered  way,  lending  to  Ihe  lake.  The  walls  were  of  wood 
and  earth,  enclosing  an  area  of  1500  yards  square,  surround 
ad  by  a  broad  ditch,  cat  la  granite  rock.  The  scenery 
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;  around  Is  beautllul.  The  v.  contains  one  Presbj  teriaa 
church,  one  store,  several  saw-mills,  and  about  twenty 
dwellings.  The  town  contains  six  stores,  one  furnace,  two 
forges,  two  fulling-mills,  four  grist  mills,  sixteen  w*  milts, 
two  tanneries,  sixteen  schools,  021  scholars.   Pop.  3313. 

CROYDON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  bund 
Wellington.  9  m.  S.  London.   Area  nf  par.,  0840  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.,  1831.  0354  ;  1831,  13,447.   The  town,  situated 
I  on  the  borders  of  Banstead  Downs,  near  the  source  of  the 
Wsndle,  consists  chiefly  of  a  wide  street,  about  1  m.  la 
length,  with  substantially  built,  good  houses;  It  Is  well 
lighted,  but  scantily  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  the 
finest  In  the  co.,  In  the  later  pointed  style,  has  a  lofty  low 
er  with  pinnacles,  and  contains  many  fine  old  monuments 
chiefly  nf  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.   This  originated  In 
the  circumstance  of  the  archbishops  of  the  melmpolitan 
see  having  formerly  resided  In  a  palace  here,  the  remains 
and  grounds  of  which  were  sold  In  1780.   There  ore  two 
other  churches,  built  by  parliamentary  grant,  within  a  re- 
cent period :  one  near  Croydon  Common,  with  400  free 
sitting*,  the  other  at  Norwood,  with  633;  four  dissenting 
chapels ;  a  free  school,  founded  1710,  for  30  children  ;  a 
school  of  industry  for  girls;  a  school  fur  educating  150 
children  of  Quakers,  removed  from  Islington.  18S5;  a 
Lancastrian  school ;  a  national  school :  this  last  occupies 
the  school-room  of  the  Trinity  hospital,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Whltgift  in  I  .'••»">.  for  n  warden,  schoolmaster,  chap- 
lin,  and  not  less  than  30  or  more  than  40  poor  brothers  and 
sisters  j  the  Income,  which  originally  amounted  to  about 
£200 a  year,  is  now  nearly  £3000;  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury Is  visiter.   The  building  (with  a  chapel  annexed) 
forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  In  Ihe  domestic  style  of 
that  period :  there  are  also  two  sets  of  almshouses,  and 
several  minor  charities ;  a  small  theatre,  seldom  opened. 
A  handsome  town-hall,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  was  built 
In  1807.  In  which  Ihe  summer  assises  of  the  co.  are  held, 
alternately  with  Guilford  ;  when  not  thus  used,  it  is  occu- 
pied as  a  corn-market :  on  the  site  of  the  old  town-hall  Is  a 
structure  used  as  a  prison  during  the  assises,  and  at  other 
times,  as  a  poultry  and  butter  market ;  the  co.  magistrates 
hold  petly  sessions  weekly  for  the  district  -  and  there  is  a 
court  "f  requests  for  debts  under  £5.  whose  Jurisdiction 
extends  over  the  hundred.    Market.  Saturday.    Fairs,  July 
6.  for  cattle ;  Oct.  2.  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  nigs  ;  the  latter 
Is  also  a  crowded  |densure  fair  and  noted  for  the  large 
quantity  of  walnuts  brought  to  it.    It  hss  a  good  deal  of 
trade  In  corn,  and  a  large  brewery.   The  principal  line  of 
rood  from  I.ondon  to  Brighton  passes  through  Cmydon, 
and  It  also  communicates  with  the  metropolis  by  a  railway 
recently  opened,  and  by  a  canal,  finished  In  1800.  The 
members  for  the  E.  division  co.  Surrey,  are  elected  here. 
Cmydon  is  the  centre  of  a  poor  union  of  10  parishes ;  Its 
own  rates  average  £6486.  The  great  Increase  of  pop.  In 
the  par.,  from  1831  to  1831,  Is  ascribed  In  the  pop.  returns — 
with  whot  justice  we  shall  not  undertake  to  say — to  abuse* 
In  Ihe  management  nf  the  poor  laws ;  but  under  the  new 
system  these,  if  they  did  exist,  will  prohobly  have  been 
obviated.  There  are  barracks  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at 
present  occupied  as  a  depot  of  Ihe  niyal  wngon  train.  At 
Addisrombe,  1J  m.  distant,  is  a  military  college,  established 
In  I80B,  for  cadets  In  Ihe  E.  I.  Company's  service  ;  It  has 
14  professors  and  masters  In  the  various  departments,  and 
usually  from  130  to  150  students  j  two  public  examinations 
take  place  annually,  and  the  education  Is  believed  to  be 
exceedingly  good.    Croydon  Is  the  supposed  site  of  the  JvV 
vtstasfnj  of  Antonlne  s  Itinerary.   On  Broad  Green,  near 
It,  are  traces  of  the  Roman  mod  from  London  to  Amn 
del,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found ;  there  an 
also  many  remains  of  an  older  period  :  among  others,  n 
cluster  of  35  tumuli,  on  a  hill,  between  the  town  and  Ad 
dington  Park  (the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  seat),  and  a 
circular  encampment  with  a  double  moat.    ( i>ucartC$ 
CrefUon  ;  BMttlkfta  Tofofrmpkita  Hritanira,  il.,  he.) 

Caovaoa.  p.  t.,  Sullivan  co..  N.  II..  48  m.  N.W.  Concord 
483  W.  Watered  by  the  N.  branch  of  Sugar  river.  Char 
tered  In  1763,  first  settled  In  1766.  It  contains  one  Congre 
gational  church,  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen- 
faetory,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  410 
scholars.   Pop.  598. 

CRUZ  (SANTA),  the  most  S.  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  and  situated  In  the 
Caribbean  sea.  about  iat.  17°  45'  N..  and  long.  40°  4ff  W. ; 
60  m.  E.S.E.  Porto  Rico.  length,  E.  lo  W..  30  m. ;  aver- 
age breadth.  5  m.  Area  about  100  aq.  m.  Pop.  32.000,  of 
whom  37.000  ore  slaves.  There  Is  a  chain  of  hills  In  the 
N  :  but  the  Island  is  generally  level.  The  eoant  are 
much  Indented,  and  present  ntimrrous  hsrbours,  the  best 
of  which  are  those  of  Chrisiianstadt  and  Fnederichsiadl. 
The  rivulets  are  dried  up  during  n  part  of  the  year,  and 
water  la  then  scarce  and  bad.  The  climate  Is  unhealthy 
at  certain  season*.  Boll  fertile,  producing  the  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  coffee,  Indigo,  he.  The  average  value  of  the  pro- 
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ducc  of  sugar  amounts  to  about  1,200,000  rixdollars,  and 

titat  of  rum  to  500,000  rixdoll.  a  year.  {B.  Hitler.)  Tim- 
ber to  scarce.  The  principal  town,  ChrUuansUdt,  the  cap. 
of  all  the  Danish  niMHSMloni  la  the  W.  Indies,  U  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  island  ; 
it  is  well  built,  and  has  5000  Inhab.  Its  port  to  secure,  and 
defended  by  u  battery.  Fricderichstadt.  on  the  W.  coast, 
has  1  AX)  inhab.  Thin  island  was  dlsc«>vered  by  Columbus 
in  his  second  voyage.  The  Dutch,  English.  French,  Span- 
iards, and  Danes,  alternately  possessed  it  till  1814,  when  it 
wns  llaally  ceded  to  Denmark.  .  imeruam  Fntyttvprdu  ; 
OsnnoAicA  ,-  Hitter.) 

('SABA,  a  large  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  tirrat 
Hungarian  plain  beyond  the  Theisa,  63  m.  8.S.W.  Debcee- 
sin.  The  latest  census  gives  it  206J  bouies,  and  £2.143  in 
hali.  Its  pop.  to  mostly  Protestant.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  fruit,  hemp,  and  flax.  ( OetUrr. 
Mat.  Encnc.,  *>e.) 

CSANAD,  a  town  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Theiss.  rap. 
co.  of  same  name,  on  the  Mini*  7  m.  S.E.  Mako.  Pop. 
about  7000,  of  whom  above  a  half  are  of  the  Greek  church. 
It  wnt  formerly  a  populous  and  flourishing  place;  hut  its 
castle  to  now  in  ruins,  its  bishop  non-resident,  nnd  the 
county  Hirelings  have  been  transferred  to  Mako. 

CHONURAD,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  between  the 
Danube  ami  Theiss.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  Imme- 
diately after  the  influx  of  the  KOros,  31  m.  N.  Segcdin. 
Fop.  10,613.  It  to  well  built,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  nn 
ancient  ensile.  It  wo*  the  original  cap.  of  the  co._of 
name  ,  but  the  county  meeting*  arc  now  held  tit 

1 Ut.'trrr.  .Val.  £stK.,'  Urrghau,.) 

CUBA,  an  tol.  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the  largest,  most 
flourishing,  and  Important  of  the  Antilles,  or  W  Indian 
lata.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  Oct.  98,  14W;  and 
was  first  called  Juann.  in  honour  of  Prince  John,  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  afterwards  Ferdinandlnu,  In 
memory  of  the  Catholic  king :  then  surrcseivrly  Santngu 
and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  Up  the  pa  trim  saint  of  Hpaln  and 
the  Virgin  ;  and  hy  Spanish  geographer*  Ial  lengna  dt  j>rt 
>«rs,  as  being  descriptive  of  its  form.  The  name  Cass  was 
that  in  use  among  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

Furm.  Potitien,  and  FiUnL—ll*  figure  is  long  and  nar- 
row, approaching  to  th-vt  of  n  crescent,  with  ill  convex  side 
looking  towards  the  Arctic  Pule;  its  VV.  portion,  lying  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  In  Mexico, 
leaves  two  entrances  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  the  distance 
from  cape  8L  Antonio,  the  most  W.  point  of  the  island, 
in  Int.  31° 54'  N..  long.  Si°  57  15"  W..  to  the  nearest  point 
In  Yucatan,  to  185  m.  across  ;  and  that  from  Point  learns, 
the  mo-t  N.  point  in  the  island,  in  lat  43°  10'  N..  long.  Hl° 
IF  45"  \V.,  to  cape  Tnncha,  the  8.  extremity  of  Florida, 
being  130  m.  acmes.  Point  Maysi.  the  K.  extremity  of 
Cuba,  UL  Srjo  IV  40/  N..  long  740  7'  S3"  VV.,  is  49  m.  N.E. 
by  E.  from  cape  San  Nicolas  Mole,  in  Haytk ;  and  cape 
Cruz  in  Cubs,  is  about  95  m.  \  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Jamaica.  The  greatest  length  of  the  island,  following  iu 
curve,  to  about  800  m. ;  iu  breadth,  which  to  very  irregular, 
varies  from  130  to  ii5  in.  Its  coasts  are  very  much  indent- 
ed, and  it  to  surrounded  by  many  islands,  islets,  reefs,  k< 
The  estimates  of  lis  area  have,  in  consequence,  differed 
considerably ;  but,  including  Its  principal  dependencies.  It 
was  calculated  by  Dun  Felipe  Bnuzn  at  3615  sq.  leagues  of 
M  to  the  deg.,  equal  to  about  43.3H0  sq.  Kng.  m  (  Hum 
Mdt.  Ettai  «ar  thU  dt  Cut*.  I..  44.)*  Notwithstanding 
the  general  difliculty  of  approaching  its  shores,  ri  has  sever- 
al excellent  harbours,  that  of  the  Havana  being  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  land  along  the  sea-shore,  al- 
most all  round  the  tol..  Is  so  low  and  flat  as  to  be  scarcely 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  which  greatly  Increases 
the  difficulty,  especially  tn  the  rainy  seasun,  of  communi- 
cating with  the  interior.  In  the  lagoons,  near  the  shore, 
especially  on  the  N.  side  of  the  tol..  filled  with  sea  water 
during  spring  udes.  sufficient  salt  to  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  inhab.  A  Cordillera  stretches  from  the  one  end  of  the 
tol.  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  sections,  that 
on  the  N.  side  being  for  the  most  pan  the  narrower  of  the 
two.  Of  the  geology  little  is  known  beyond  what  Is  to  be 
found  in  Humboldt.  The  cordillera  to  one  great  calcare- 
ous mass,  which  to  found  to  rest  on  a  schistose  formation. 
Ita  summit  presenU  s  naked  ridge  of  barren  rocks,  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  more  gentle  undulations. 

Climate.— In  the  VV.  half  of  the  isl.  the  climate  I*  such 
as  to  to  be  expected  along  the  N.  limit  of  the  torrid  cone, 
presenting  many  inequalities  of  temp,  from  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  American  continent.  The  seasons  are 
•poken  of  ma  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  but  the  line  of  demnr 
eition  to  nut  very  clearly  defined.  The  warmest  months 
are  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  temp,  to  from  28°  to 
aio  of  the  rernsgrade.  or  from  89°  to  84°  Fahr.  The  cold 
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est  months  are  Dec.  and  Jan..  when  the  mean  temp.  Is 
nearly  10°  Fahr.  less  than  under  the  equator.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  heat  would  be  insupportable  but  for  the 
regular  alternation  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  The 
wrather  of  the  dry  season  to  comparatively  cool  and  agree- 
able. It  never  snows,  but  hail  and  hoar  frost  are  not  un- 
rnminon ;  and  at  an  elevation  of  300  or  400  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  ice  has  been  found  several  lines  in  thick- 
ness, when  the  N.  wind  has  happened  to  prevail  for  sev- 
eral week*  in  succession.  Hurricanes  ore  not  so  fre- 
quent as  in  Hnyti,  and  the  other  VV.  India  rsls_  and  seldom 
do  much  damage  on  shore.  In  the  E  part  of  the  tol.,  par- 
ticularly tn  the  neighbourhood  of  Santiago,  earthquakes 
are  not  UnfreuurnL  The  most  severe  on  record  are  those 
which  took  place  In  1675,  16*2.  1766.  and  I  -jr.. 

Animal  Kingdom. — The  only  Indigenous  quadruped 
known  in  the  island  is  the  jutia  or  Aorta,  shaped  like  ■ 
rat.  but  from  I'J  to  18  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  toll ;  of 
a  clear  black  colour,  feeding  on  lenves  and  fruits,  and  In- 
habiting the  hallows  and  clefU  of  trees.  Iu  flesh,  though 
in*tpld.  is  sometimes  eiten.  Amphibious  oviparous  anl- 
mnto.  the  crocodile,  cayman,  monnti,  tortoise,  and  jicotra  ; 
the  first  on  the  coast,  and  the  others  in  the  rivers  and  la- 
goons. The  perro  jtkaro  to  the  domestic  dog  restored  to  a 
stale  of  n-ture.  It  becomes  flerrpnnd  rnmivorous.  though 
not  so  much  so  as  the  wolf  of  Europe ;  never  attarklng 
man  until  pressed  tn  the  rhnse.  Whatever  be  their  orig- 
inal colour,  they  uniformly  degenerate  into  a  dirty  black, 
with  a  very  rough  coat.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to 
extirpate  them,  they  increase  in  numbers,  and  do  great 
ilamnre  among  the  rattle.  The  domestic  cat.  railed  the 
gatm  jikaro,  when  It  becomes  wild,  commits  similar  depre- 
dations on  the  poultry  yard.  The  most  valuable  of  the 
domestic  animals  arc  the  cow  and  pig.  The  sheep,  gnat, 
and  a**  are  not  in  such  genera]  use.  nlthouglsS/rithin  these 
few  year*  the  great  jackass  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
introduced  with  some  success,  for  the  purprsss  of  breeding 
mules.  The  feathered  race  nre  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage  ;  but  nre  far  too  numerous  for  separata 
notice.  The  rivers,  though  not  large,  are  well  supplied 
with  excellent  fish,  as  are  the  bays  and  inleu  with  the 
natives  of  the  deep.  Oysters  and  other  shell-fl*h  ore  also 
numerous,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  adhere  to  the  bmncb- 
esof  the  mangrove  trees  which  surround  the  const.  Snakes 
of  a  large  sixe  are  of  rare  occurrence,  though  some  hare 
been  seen  10  or  19  ft.  loot.,  and  7  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  Of 
insreu  the  bee  is  turned  to  vnlnable  account  by  the  expor- 
tation of  IU  wnx,  and  the  use  rnndo  of  Iu  honey.  The 
moscheto  tribe  are  troublesome,  nnd  the  phosphorescent 
family  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured 
lights  they  exhibit. 

Vegetable  Kmgdam. — The  forests  are  of  vast  extent 
Mahogany  nnd  other  hard  wood*  are  indigenous,  and  sev- 
eral snru  are  well  suited  for  ship- building.  The  palm 
tribe  are  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  utility ;  and  of 
vines  there  to  great  variety,  some  of  such  strength  as  to  de- 
stroy the  largest  of  the  forest  tree*  in  their  parasitical  em- 
brace. The  tropical  fruits  are  plentiful  and  various;  of 
these  the  pine-np|ile.  orange,  and  iu  varieties,  are  the  most 
highly  valued.  Of  the  nllmcntnry  plant*,  the  ml  tun*  or 
plantain  Is  try  far  the  most  Important.  Next  in  order  come 
the  sweet  nnd  bitter  gara,  the  sweet  mot  being  eaten  aa  a 
vegetable,  and  the  bitter  converted  into  bread  after  IU  poi- 
sonous Juice  has  been  extracted.  The  sweet  potato,  the 
yam,  and  other  farinaceous  rooU  are  also  known,  although 
not  In  sach  general  use  ns  In  the  British  West  Indie*.  The 
metre  ot  Indian  corn  Is  Indigenous,  and  in  extensive  use, 
(he  green  leave*  for  fodder,  under  the  name  of  maliMtt; 
nnd  the  grnln  In  various  forms  for  man  and  beast.  Bice 
is  cultivated  In  considerable  quantity  ;  and  ■  variety  of 
beans,  especially  the  g •rasata.  so  well  known  In  the  pen- 
insula, tinrden  stuff*  are  scarcely  known,  except  In  the 
Havana  and  other  large  towns,  nnd  there  only  in  the  dry 
season.   The  culture  of  flowers  to  still  less  attended  to. 

Mineral  Kingdom. — The  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals 
was  the  great  object  of  the  first  discoverers,  but  if  gold  was 
found  at  all.  it  was  probably  In  washing  the  sands  of  some 
of  the  river*,  as  no  traces  of  the  supposed  mining  opera- 
lions  nre  now  to  be  found.  The  gold  nnd  silver  sent  to 
Spain  from  Cuba,  H*yti,  nnd  Jnmaira.  soon  nfter  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  these  islands,  consisted,  most  like- 
ly, of  the  accumulations  of  the  aborigines.  In  the  course 
of  the  17th  rentiiry,  tire  copper  mine*  nenr  Santiago.,  la 
the  E.  i'  in  of  the  Island,  were  wrought  with  some  suc- 
cess, hut  were  abandoned  upwards  of  100  years  ago,  from 
the  Imperfect  knowledge  which  then  existed  of  me  art  of 
extracting  the  mrtil  from  the  nre.  When  the  mines 
were  nhandoned,  n  large  quantity  of  the  mineral,  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  tons,  was  left  on  the  spot  as  worth- 
less, but  having  been  subjected  tn  analysis  a  few  rears 
ago,  hy  one  of  the  present  English  proprietor*  srs*  round 
to  be  so  rich  in  met*!  a*  amply  to  repay  the  expense  ot 
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it  to  Swansea  for  smelting.  In  consequence  of 
(hi*  duKtrrery.  the  aid  winkings  w«n>  explored,  and  three 
distinct  companies  hare  been  farmed  for  the  purpose  of 
n ■wwini  the  mining  operation*  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
mafollade.  One  of"  these,  called  the  P.ngliah  Company, 
has  been  highly  successful,  employing  000  miners  and  la- 
bourers, some  of  them  slaves,  some  emigrants  from  the 
Canaries,  and  some  articled  servantt  from  Cornwall.  Two 
powerful  steam  engines  have  been  erected  by  this  com- 
nany  to  assist  in  preparing  the  ore  for  exportation  ;  and  500 
beasts  of  burden,  horses,  mules,  nnd  camels  are  constantly 
employed  In  transporting  It  to  the  place  of  shipment  at 
Santiago.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Snnta  Oara.  another 
c..|i|wr minr  hns  been  opened  by  an  .\uicm.in  i-oiiipany. 
but  ii»  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  pure  racial  in  a  given  quantity  uf  ore,  have 
hitherto  prevented  It  from  meeting  with  an  equal  degree 
of  success.  At  first,  the  mineral  of  Santa  Clara  was  sent 
lo  bo  und led  al  New  York ;  but  latterly,  like  that  from 
Cobre.  near  San  us  go.  It  has  been  shipped  to  the  great 
sniclting-bouses  In  Wales.  Coal  of  tolerable  quality  h  is 
been  fouud  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havana,  but 
though  several  pits  have  been  opened,  the  means  of  In- 
ternal ciioiniunicallon  are  ho  imperfect,  that  English  coal, 
carried  out  in  lite  sugar  ships  as  ballast,  can  still  be  sold  at 
•  cheaper  rate.  The  coal  of  Cuba  Is  highly  bituminous, 
and  iu  some  places  degenerate*  into  a  form  resembling  the 
aspballurn  which  is  found  in  the  pilch  lake  of  Trinidad, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Kurnpe.  The  ships  of  the  discov- 
erers were  careened  with  this  bitumen,  which  is  often 
found  nenr  the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  stale,  like  petroleum 
or  naphtha.  Marble*  and  Jaspers,  of  various  colours,  ami 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  arc  found  in  many  parts  of 
Cuba,  and  In  its  chief  dependency,  the  Isle  of  Pine*.  The 
mineral  waters  of  San  Diego,  Mmdrlaga,  and  Uuauabocao 
have  obtained  some  celebrity ;  but  with  (he  exception  of 
the  lost,  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Havana,  I  hey 
are  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  not  much  resorted  to. 
The  li  uiperaturu  of  tlie  *  prings  of  Sin  lliego  is  about  '.'.'> 
Fahr. :  the  water  Is  clear  and  transparent,  causing  nausea 
on  the  stomach,  and  exhaling  the  fatid  smell  of  rotten 
asm.  The  analysis  of  ■  pound  of  water  gives  10-5  grnins 
of  the  sulphate  of  chalk,  I  grain  of  the  hydmchlorate  of 
magnesia,  1  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  46  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  baths  arc  used  In  cutane- 
ous affections,  congestions  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  scrof- 
ula, obstinate  syphilis,  suppressions  of  the  menstrua, 
chronic  diarrlnraa,  strictures  of  the  abdominal  vsveera,  mus- 
cular contraction*,  and  in  various  other  disorders. 

Population  — There  have  been  four  regular  censuses  of 
the  population :  the  Aral  la  1775,  when  11  amounted  to 
170*370;  the  second  In  1791.  when  it  was  273,140;  the  third 
In  1017,  when  It  was  551,098,  and  with  transient  persons, 
630,000 ;  and  the  fourth  kn  1837,  when  the  permanent  pop- 
ulation was  704,487,  and  with  transient  persons,  730,562.  A 
fifth  census  Is  now  ( leOOj  In  progress,  when,  it  Is  supposed 
that  the  gross  numbers  will  exceed  000,000.  According  to 
the  census  of  1(37,  the  population  Is  divided  as  follows  j 
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Education  m  at  a  very  low  ebb :  in  the  whole  island  there 
arc  only  333  schools.  Uf  these.  139  are  for  white  boys,  and 
70  for  white  girls ;  fi  for  coloured  boys,  and  8  fur  coloured 
girts.  They  are  attended  by  6025  while  boys.  2117  white 
girls ;  400  coloured  boys,  and  160  coloured  girls.  The  pro- 
inilion  nt  free  children  b.  IWivn  5  and  15  wars  <>|  afie  at 
school,  to  tin**?  not  at  school,  is  supposed  to  be  about  1  lo  10! 
There  Is  not  in  the  entire  prov.  of  Puerto  Principe,  a  single 
school  for  free  coloured  children  of  either  sex  ;  and  It  is 
to  add  that  they  are  iimdiin«-ihle  at  the  white 
Of  those  who  pay  for  their  own  education,  there 
are  3355  white  boys.  1557  while  girls ;  371  coloured  boys, 
and  143  coloured  girl*.  Of  those  taught  gratuitously  by  the 
masters,  there  are  673  white  boys,  3ti3  white  girls;  71  MaV 
oured  boys,  and  30  coloured  girls.  Of  those  who  have  the 
expense  of  their  education  defrayed  by  patriotic  societies, 
there  are  340  while  boys,  and  300  while  girl*.  Of  those 
educated  by  public  subscription  or  by  local  taxation,  there 
are  175*  white  boys,  397  while  girls;  18  coloured  boys,  and 
10  coloured  girls.  A»  mUvo.  negro  or  flmu red.  to  admit- 
ted or  admisoMe  into  auf  of  the  ockoolt  of  the  island. 

.•rVricii.  tare.— The  raising  of  sugar  and  eoifce  constitutes 
by  tar  the  most  Important  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  kn 
Cuba.  The  culture  of  both  these  great  staples  has  advan- 
ced with  extraordinary  rapidity,  especially  since  1800.  when 
thn  ports  of  the  island  were  freely  opened  lo  foreigners. 
The  principal  export  of  both  articles  takes  place  from  the 


Havana;  and  the  export  of  sugar  from  that  city,  which 
In  1700  amounted  to  about  5,000,000  lbs ,  had  Increased  la 
1800  to  above  40.000.000  lbs.,  kn  1830  to  above  100.000.000 
lbs.,  aod  may  at  present  amount  to  from  1 10  to  130  million 
lbs.!  According  lo  the  custom-house  returns,  the  export* 
of  sngar  from  the  entire  kslnnd  amounted,  kn  1887,  la 
156.000,01)0  lbs. ;  but  It  ks  ascertained  that  at  least  I  4th  part 
additional  h  clandestinely  exported  from  the  unlicensed 
pons,  nnd  otherwise.  In  1833  the  customs  returns  gxve  a 
total  export  of  7,034.553  arrooas,  or  100,613,035  lbs. ;  and  la 
1837  the  export,  according  In  the  same  returns,  amounted 
to  9,060.053  arroba*.  or  336,501,355  lbs. ;  to  which,  by  adding 
l-4th  part  for  the  quantity  clandestinely  exported,  the  total 
ci|s>rt  In  1837  will  be  sound  to  amount  to  the  prodigious 
sum  of  3rVJ.l36.6tt5  lb*.,  or  136.400  Ions: 

The  culture  of  coffoc  has  advanced  with  equal  or  even 
greater  rapidity.  In  1000  there  were  but  80  plantations  in 
the  island  ;  In  1817  there  were  770 ;  and  In  1837  there  were 
no  fewer  than  3067,  of  at  least  441,000  trees  each  !  The  low 
price*  of  coffee  that  have  since  generally  prevailed  seem 
lo  have  checked  this  oskmkshing  progress.  Uut  in  1037  the 
custom-house  returns  show  an  export  of  no  leas  than 
3.133.567  nrrobaa.  or  uf  53.330,175  in-  .  lo  which,  as  kn  the 
rase  of  sugar,  considerable  additions  must  be  made  lo  get 
the  true  export. 

Tobacco  is  indigenous  In  Cnt«,  and  its  excellent  quality 
is  celebrated  in  all  ports  of  the  world.  It  is.  however,  said 
to  be  seldom  profitable  lo  the  planter;  but  we  doubt  this, 
as  its  export,  and,  consequently,  culture,  have  largely  In- 
creased. In  1836  the  export  of  cigars  amounted  to  only 
197.194  lbs.,  whereas  It  had  knrreasrd.  kn  1837.  to  793,438 
lbs.  The  ruliiirc  of  cotton  and  indigo  is  very  much  on  the 
decline.  Indian  corn,  rice,  beans,  plantains,  and  even 
wheat,  are  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ; 
bill  not  In  sufficient  quantities  for  ihe  demand,  so  that  Hour 
is  an  Important  article  of  importation.  Cattle  have  become 
extremely  numerous,  being  estimated  at  about  1,300.000 
head  ;  and  hide*  form  an  important  article  of  export.  Hor- 
ticulture is  very  little  attended  to. 

Manufactures.— <)(  these  the  most  Important  are  Ihe  ma- 
king of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  preparation  of  coffee, 
the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and  the  mani- 
pulation of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island. 

Internal  Communteation. — The  mean*  of  communication 
between  the  interior  and  the  coast  ore  very  Imperfect.  The 
common  roads  are  badly  constructed,  and  dining  the  rainy 
season  are.  in  general.  Impassable  for  wheel  carriages.  The 
evil  Is  diminished  by  the  long  and  narrow  form  of  the  tsi- 
snd,  wlni  1 1  enables  the  planters  I"  bring  theii  produce  to  o 
place  of  shipment  without  any  very  long  land  Journey. 
The  number  of  coasting  vessels  is  In  consequence  consid- 
erable, and  kn  1839  the  island  possessed  13  steam  boats 
There  ore  also  three  steam  ferry-boats  plying  In  the  har- 
bour of  the  Havana,  a  atenm  dredging  machine  lor  clean- 
mi:  it.  and  n  stiarn  tow  bonl  for  carrying  the  punt*  loaded 
with  ihe  mud  of  the  harbour  out  to  see.  A  Ikneof  railroad, 
the  first  of  any  consideration  which  ha*  yet  been  laid  down 
kn  any  part  of  the  W.  Indies,  was  opened  In  183H,  connect 
log  the  Havana  wkih  one  of  the  moat  Important  sutnr  dis- 
tricts, nnd  having  Its  Inland  terminus  al  the  lown  of  Uuioes, 
45  m.  distant.  The  other  points  at  whkch  it  touches  are 
Almendaree.  Bejucal.  San  Felipe,  and  Helena.  The  capi- 
tal employed  In  kt*  construction  was  obtained  by  means  of 
a  loan  negotiated  kn  l«nndon.  Its  nominal  amount  was 
£450.450,  but,  hating  been  taken  at  75  per  cent..  It*  actual 
prmluce  was  £337,837  Hi*.,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  with 
a  3  per  rent,  sinking  fund,  which  ought  to  extinguish  the 
capital  iu  I860.  The  gross  produce  for  Ihe  first  month  after 
It  \\  a-  op.  ni  it  was  36  1100  dols..  ol  w  hu  h  '.'1,<M*.I  arose  from 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  10,000  from  ihe  freight  of 
produce,  and  3000  ft*  Ihe  transit  of  goods  going  inland  from 
the  Havana.  Several  branches  have  been  proposed  for 
connecting  this  railroad  with  Ihe  S.  coast  at  Balnbano  or 
CuanliisM.  nnd  In  IRK  a  company  was  formed  for  construct- 
ing a  railway  between  Cardenas  and  Solednd  de  Bemba, 
which,  if  carried  Into  effect,  would  probably  afterward  be 
extended  so  a*  lo  communicate  with  the  Havann  and 
flsjans  rail -road  al  Bejucal. 

Ckrrrwet.— Po,i*r  money  is  unknown.  The  coins  to  one 
are  Spanish  doubloons  or  ounces,  which  are  a  legal  tender 
fur  17  hard  dollars,  and,  at  the  exchange  of  8  4  37ths  par 
cent.,  are  worth  £3  10*.  1UW.  •  also  the  subdivisions  of  these 
doubloon*,  the  half  being  8*4  dola. ;  the  quarter.  4-2  dots. ; 
the  eighth.  2-1  dols. ;  and  Ihe  sixteenth,  1)  dnl.  Mexican 
nnd  Columbian  doubloons,  or  ounces,  are  also  in  circula- 
tion, and  are  legal  lender  fur  16  hard  dollars,  equal  to  £3 
6*.  8d. ;  Ihey  are  sometimes  in  demand  for  exportation  ni 
a  premium. '  Their  aliquot  pans  are  worth  eight,  four,  two, 
and  one  dollar  respectively.  Of  silver  coins,  the  Spanish 
pillnr  dollar  la  worth  A*.  3d.,  and  Is  only  legal  lender  at  lu 
nominal  worth;  but  it  Is  generally  In  demand  for  export 
at  a  premium  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  Mexican,  United 
Y  t  •  713 
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„ii  American  dollar*  are  also  legol  tender  at 
I  value,  and  are  occasionally  in  demand  at  a 
„.,um.  For  amnll  payments,  the  coin*  in  cxreu- 
the  four,  two,  one  and  half  real  piece*,  which 
to  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  aixieenth  of  a 


Trade. —  Th c  ports  of  the  island  licensed  for  foreign  trade 
are  the  Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Puerto  Principe.  Maian- 
ana,  Trinidad,  Baracoa,G  thorn,  Ctenfuefo*,  and  Manzantltft, 
We  subjoin  some  tabular 
in  1834,  1835,  and  1836: 
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Principal  AnTtcLto  of  Import  and  Export. 
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Drcnasa. 

In  1837  the  value  of  the  Imports  nmnunt4»d  to  K.940.357 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  90.346. 4H7  U  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  cotton*  Imported  was  3.233,130  dollars; 
that  of  woollens,  576,178;  linens.  3.881.999:  and  silks, 
516,484  dollars.  The  principal  exports  in  1837  were  9.0<50.053*\ 
arrobos  wiiiv.  val.  7.937.546  dollars ;  3.133.5671  arrobaa  cof- 
fee, value  3.133.567  dollars ;  114.975)  hogsheads  molasses, 
valite  718J98  dollars;  tolwcco,  value  560,948  dollars;  and 
793.4381  pound*  of  cisjnrs,  value  1.267.496  dollaro.  Of  the 
toUl  value  of  the  imports  in  1837, 1.373,962  dollars  wrre  im 
ported  from  Great  Britain,  and  6,546.955  dollaro  from  the  U. 
States,  the  exports  to  these  countries  beinc  In  about  the  *ame 
I.  This  vreat  prepon.lernnc*  of  the  U.  Hiates  in 
with  Cuba  to  aocribable  principally.  |>erhaps.  to 
.  -oxinilty  and  superior  facllitieo  for  oupplyin« 
the  | il. inters  with  provlnioni  and  lumber;  but  it  io.  no  doubt, 
owing  also,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  the  U.  States 
being  the  principal  market  for  the  sugar,  codec,  and  other 
staple  productions  of  Cuba,  whereas  these  are  almost  whol- 
ly shut  out  of  our  markets  by  the  high  discriminating  duties 
Imposed  in  favour  of  our  own  colonies.  Hence  it  lo  that 
ater  port  of  oar  trod 
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with  Brazil,  haa  to  be  carried  on  Indirectly,  and  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage. 

Slaves,  a  moot  Important  article  of  import,  are  not  noticed 
In  the  above  table*.  The  number  annually  introduced  into 
the  island  ha*  been  variously  estimated  at  from  40.000  to 
30.000;  the  smaller  number  being  moot  probably  nearest 
the  mark. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  pop.  and  of  the  staple 
article*  of  export  from  Cuba,  la,  no  doubt,  aocribable  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Of  these,  the  most  important  ungues 
Uonobiy  hoa  been  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  coUwinl 
monopoly  that  an  long  pressed  down  the  industry  of  the 
island,  and  the  establishment  in  Its  (tead  of  a  liberal  com 
mercial  system.  A  good  deal  of  the  late  rapid  increase  In 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  may  also  be  ascribed  to 
the  continued  Importation  of  olaveo.  and  lo  the  consequent 
abundant  supply  of  the  apecieo  of  labour  necessary  in  this 
department.  The  extntordinnry  fenility  of  the  anil,  and  the 
proximity  of  all  part*  to  the  sea,  are  also  important  conoid- 
eratkma.  The  fertility  of  great  part  of  Cuba  is  unequalled, 
perhaps,  except  by  the  beat  part*  of  Haytl  and  Guiana 
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ing  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  surface  at  present  on- 
far  cultivation  Is  not  supposed  to  amount  to  7  per  cent  of 
its  whole  extent,  II  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Cuba  might 
not  only  fumiah  vastly  increased  supplies  of  sugar  and  cof- 
fee, but  that  she  might  also,  were  her  capabilities  moder- 
ately developed,  supply  more  than  double  her  present  pop. 
with  a'.l  sorts  uf  necessariea. 

The  usual  commission  charged  by  merchants  on  the  sole 
of  goods  Is  5  per  cant.,  with  a  del  eredero  of  2A  per  cent,  if 
the  Biles  are  on  credit  and  guaranteed,  and  a  farther  com- 
mission of  24  per  cent,  for  the  returns,  whether  in  bills  or 
produce.  On  purchases  the  commission  Is  24  percent.,  and 
a  farther  per  cent  if  drawn  for  In  bills  of  exchange. 
For  procuring  freight  S  per  cent.  Is  charged,  and  24  for  in- 
suring the  amount.    For  advances  of  money  the  r  it.-  is  S 

Ctr  cent-,  when  no  other  commission  is  ehnrgeable.  Bill 
nslness  is  done  at  various  rates,  from  I  to  2J  per  rent  ac- 
cording to  Its  magnitude.  These  are  the  intcs  of  the  for- 
eign houses  ;  those  of  the  Spanish  nnd  Creole  merehnnts 
•re  generally  higher.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  establishment  of  foreigners  as  merchants  in  the  Inland. 
The  law  says  that  those  who  are  naturalised  In  Spain  may 
freely  carry  on  unde  with  the  same  rights  and  obligations 
■a  the  natives  of  the  kingdom,  nnd  that  those  who  have 
not  been  naturalized,  or  have  a  legal  d<imicile  may  still  cur- 
ry on  trade  under  the  regulations  stipulated  In  the  treaties 
in  force  between  the  respective  governments ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  conventional  regulations,  the  same  privileges 
an  to  be  conceded  as  those  enjoyed  by  Spaniards  carrying 
on  trade  in  the  country  of  which  such  foreigners  are  na- 
tives. In  practice  this  last  condition  H  not  much  attend™! 
to;  as  foreigner*  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  aa 
merchants  without  any  inquiry  aa  to  the  rights  or  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  Spaniards  in  the  country  they  rome  fmm. 
As  to  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  the  only  difficulty  that 
can  arise  regards  their  religion.  On  entering  the  Island  ev- 
ery stranger  is  required  to  And  security  in  the  following 
terms  —  1  am  responsible  and  become  security  In  every 
case  for  the  person  and  conduct  of  A.  B.,  arrived  from  C. 
In  the  ship  D. ;  binding  myself  to  present  him,  if  filled  on 
by  the  government,  and  to  conduct  him  at  my  expense  to 
any  place  that  may  be  designated."  This  security  is  easily 
obtained,  and.  In  fact,  encouragement  Is  given  to  mechan- 
ic* and  white  people  of  all  classes  to  settle  In  the  Island. 
After  lar  ling,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  for  a  letter  of 
domicile,  and  to  present  a  certificate  that  the  applicant  Is  of 
a  respectable  character,  and  professes  the  Rom.  Cath.  reli- 
gion. Free  coloured  people,  however,  by  a  royal  order  of 
12th  March,  1837.  are  prohibited  from  landing  under  any 
pretence  whatever ;  ami  so  rigorously  Is  this  order  enforcer], 
that  such  persons,  though  acting  as  seamen,  are,  on  their 
arrival,  taken  out  of  the  vessels  In  which  they  have  come, 
and  are  kept  in  custody  till  her  departure,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  proceed  again  on  board,  and  leave  the  Island. 
A  negotiation  has  been  opened  by  Great  Britain  with  the 
Spanish  government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  relaxa- 
tion of  this  order  in  favour  of  the  black  and  coloured  In- 
hab.  of  the  British  W.  Indies ;  but  a*  yet  the  object  haa 
not  been  obtained.  The  business  of  a  broker  i*  exercised 
under  a  royal  license,  nnd  no  foreigner  is  eligible  to  the  of- 
fice unless  naturalized  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  In 
every  commercial  town  a  certain  number  only  la  allowed, 
corresponding  with  the  pop.  and  trade  of  the  place.  In  the 
great  cities,  the  business  of  merchant  Is  often  combined 
with  that  of  planter;  and  sometimes,  also,  the  Importing 
merchant  keeps  a  shop  or  store  when  he  sells  hi*  goods 
by  retail.  The  foreign  merchant*  are  generally  regarded 
as  transient  visiters,  who  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  accu- 
mulating such  a  fortune  as  may  ennble  tnem  to  live  with 
some  degree  of  comfort  In  their  own  country.  A*  a  clas* 
they  are  not  considered  wealthy,  but  they  are  almost  all  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  credit.  The  mercantile  capital,  as 
well  as  tho  proprietary  wealth  of  the  Island,  may  be  said 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Creoles.  When  the 
emigrants  from  the  peninsula  make  fortunes  m  the  island, 
thev  seldom  think  of  returning  to  Kurope. 

Slav*  Trade.— Mr.  Turnlnill.  who  visited  Cuba  In  1838- 
39.  from  whose  work  several  of  the  details  In  this  article 
have  been  derived,  estimate*  the  annual  average  number 
of  slave*  imported  at  about  '£1,000.  He  affirms  that  the 
trade  is  protected  by  the  Spanish  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  island  more  securely  in  her  Catholic 
majesty'*  obedience,  nnd  contends  hat  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, whose  estate*  are  fully  peopled  with  slaves,  have  an 
Interest  directly  opposed  to  it;  becnuse,  if  the  trade  were 
abolished,  their  slave  property  would  immediately  be  don 
bled  or  trebled  In  value,  a  seasoned  slave,  who  can  be  sold 
for  1000  or  1200  dollnrs  at  New  Orleans,  being  not  worth 
more  than  300  or  •400  dollars  at  the  Havana.  Mr.  Tornbull 
proposes,  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade,  to  give  to  the 
courts  of  mixed  commission,  established  at  the  Havana 
and  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  under  the  existing  treaties  with  Spain 


and  Brazil,  the  power  of  carrying  the  laws  of  these  coun 
trie*  into  effect  by  adjudging  to  Imported  Africans  theii 
freedom  after  being  landed  in  the  country.    As  the  Span- 
ish and  Brazilian  governments  profess  the  strongest  desire 

to  abolish  the  trade,  they  could  not  well  object  to  the  neces- 
sary extension  of  the  power*  of  the  mixed  court*  already 
established  in  their  territory.  Since  the  date  of  the  treaty 
negotiated  with  Spain  in  1835,  giving  to  Knglish  cruiser* 
the  power  of  seizing  Spanish  vessels,  nnd  carrying  them 
before  the  mixed  courts  for  condemnation,  when  found 
equipped  for  the  trade,  although  without  any  slnve*  on 
board,  tho  dealer*  resorted  to  the  flag  of  Portugal  for  pro 
tectinn.  so  that,  from  1833  to  1839,  It  became  the  practice 
for  slavers  to  obtain  a  fictitious  change  of  registry,  In  otrlei 
to  avoid  the  risk  created  by  the  equipment  clause  of  the 
Spanish  trenty.  Portugal  having  refused  to  agree  to  a  «ini 
liar  treaty,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  British  imrltsment  in 
1839.  subjecting  Portuguese  vessels  to  search,  seizure,  and 
condemnation.  If  found  by  our  cruisers  equipped  for  the 
■lave  trade  in  the  manner  described  in  our  treaties  with 
other  European  power*.  The  dealers  have  since  success- 
fully resorted  to  the  flag  of  the  U.  State*,  trusting  to  the 
known  Jealousy  of  the  right  of  search  for  a  temporary 
protection.  A*  long  a*  any  one  government  refuses  to  ac 
cede  to  the  general  league  proposed  by  England  for  the 
universal  abolition  of  the  trade,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
enormous  ;.r  .iu«  derived  from  it  will  induce  the  dealer*  to 
persevere,  unless  deprived  of  n  market  by  some  such  meth- 
od as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Turnbull. 

Revenue.— The  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  which  1*  levied  at  the  custom-house  Is  derived 
from  duties  on  importation.  If  the  goods  Imported  be  of 
foreign  origin  and  have  arrived  from  Spain  under  the  na- 
tional flag,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  10*  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and.  In  some  special  cases,  134  per  cent.  If  of  foreign  or- 
igin and  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  but  In  Spanish 
vessels,  the  ad  valorem  duly  I*  144  per  cent.,  and  In  some 
eases  184 :  but  If  the  goods  be  Imported  not  only  from  a 
foreign  country  but  under  a  foreign  flag,  the  duty  ad  valorem 
1*  2t4.  and  In  some  case*  274  per  cent.  There  Is  always 
to  be  added  a  supplementary  duly  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  goods,  beside*  the  duty  called  the  balama  of 
1  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  duties  previously  as- 
certained. If  the  goods  be  of  Spanish  origin,  and  nrnve 
direct  from  Spain  under  the  national  flag,  they  are  liable 
only  to  a  duty  of  04  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  but  if  snrh  Span- 
ish good*  should  be  brought  from  Spain  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, the  duty  would  be  144,  an&  'n  some  cases  184  I**' 
cent.  On  exports  of  goods  the  produce  of  the  Island,  tho 
duty  I*  fixed  at  24  per  cen I.  ad  valorem,  if  their  destination 
be  a  Spanish  port,  and  if  the  vessel  bear  a  Spanish  register. 
If  the  destination  be  foreign  and  the  vessel  Spanish,  the 
duty  Is  44  per  cent.,  and  If  vessel  and  deMinatkm  be  both 
foreign,  04.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  Is  to  be  ndded 
the  balance  duty  of  1  per  cent.,  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  export  duties.  In  every  case  of  Import  a*  well  as  ex- 
port, the  value  I*  fixed,  as  far  as  that  Is  possible,  by  the  ta- 
riff ;  but  In  many  cases  the  applicability  of  the  specified 
duty  to  specific  article*  must  necessarily  remain  to  be  fixed 
by  the  custom-house  officers.  The  mo*t  material  deviation 
from  the  ad  valorem  duties  i*  in  the  case  of  flour,  which, 
independent  of  the  war  contribution,  if  of  the  produce  of 
Spain,  nnd  imported  in  Spanish  vessels.  It  liable  to  a  duty 
of  fJ2  per  barrel ;  but  If  Imported  In  foreign  vessel*.  4W 
per  barrel.  If  the  flour  be  foreign  ami  the  flag  national, 
the  duty  Is  fJBj ;  but  if  flour  and  flag  lie  both  foreign,  the 
duty  Is  f9}. 

In  these  cases  also,  the  ba'auia  duty  of  I  per  cent.  Is  to 
be  added.   On  tobacco  exported  in  foreign  vessels,  with  a 
foreign  destination,  the  duty  is  124  per  cent. ;  In  Spanish 
vessels,  with  a  foreign  destination.  64:  »'<•!  In  Spanish 
vessels  to  a  Spanish  port,  24.   On  the  precious  metal*  there 
is  an  export  duty  only.  If  Spain  be  n<*  the  place  of  desti- 
nation.  On  gold  It  Is  14.  and  on  silver  2|  per  cent.  Theex- 
port  duty  on  sugar  w  3  reals  per  box.  If  shipped  In  a  Spanish, 
and  4  reals  If  In  a  foreign  vessel.   The  articles  admissible 
free  of  duly  are  Iron  sugar-kettle*,  Iron  or  copper  clarifiers, 
steam  engines  and  machinery  for  mgnr-works,  and  the  parts 
of  It  that  may  be  required  for  future  repair* ;  also,  mills  fur 
denning  rice,  the  Rovllle  plough,  stallions,  nnd  mares.  The 
articles  exportable,  free  of  duty,  are  green  fruits,  lime  Juice, 
and  syrup,  whatever  their  destination.  There  Is  also  an  ex 
ceptlnn  in  favour  of  the  precious  metals,  if  entered  for  ex 
portation  to  the  peninsula.   The  crown  revenues  of  the  Ul 
nnd  are,  1st,  the  rrafas  maritimat.  Including  duties  on  im 
ports,  export*,  and  tonnage,  and  some  municipal  duties. 
2d.  imputitae  interiore*.  Including  a  tax  on  home  tnanuf.ie 
tare*,  a  consumption  duty  on  butchers'  meat,  the  composi- 
tion levied  from  hucksters  and  hawker*,  the  sale  of  papal 
bulls  and  stamp  paper,  the  pruAu  derived  from  the  lottery, 
and  an  Impost  on  cock-fights;  3d.  deduction*  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues;  4th.  personal  deductions  from  the 
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pay  of  public  fancUonaric*.  Including  (be  price  of  exemp- 
Uou  from  military  service ;  5th,  miscellaneous  receipts.  In- 
cluding the  produce  of  the  »ale  of  royal  laud*,  the  renu  of 
vacant  Uviiie*  and  un<  I  iimcd  estate-*,  and  the  |Kodnr.  i>l 
rendlble  offices ;  and  6Ui.  caaual  receipt*.  Including  depos- 
lt»  confiscation*,  donations,  nud  arreani.  The  territorial 
revenue*,  and  the  produce  of  Uie  other  ban*  not  exhibited 
In  the  offieal  return*  of  the  balnnxa,  amounted,  nt  an  aver- 
age  of  the  five  years  ending  with  IK37,  to  gf3.4H5.lU8.  la 
1833.  they  were  t3.A6U.18S  ;  in  1834,  t3.847.44n;  In  1*35. 
13371,149 ;  In  1830,  $3S£».472 ;  and  in  1837.  ta,(U7,3W.  The 
whole  revenue*  of  the  island,  at  an  average  of  the  five 
year*  ending  with  1837,  amounted  to  t8.948.S8l  a  year.  Of 
thi*  *uin  the  maritime  duties  formed  61  per  cent.;  Uie  in- 
ternal taxes,  22}  percent.  ;  the  ecclesiastical  deduction*,  H 
percent.;  the  personal  deduction*,*!  |ier  rent. ;  the  mis- 
cellaneous revenues.  H  per  cent ;  and  the  casual  revenues, 
10,  per  cent.  To  show  the  e tied  of  the  different  duUes  to 
wbich  two  reaseis  would  be  liable,  the  one  a  Spaniard,  the 
other  a  foreigner— let  us  suppose  them  to  arrive  with  count 
burdens  of  300  tons  each  ;  that  they  bring  mixed  cargoes 
of  the  same  description  of  goods,  which  they  discharge  at 
the  Havana  ;  and  that  they  receive  their  mixed  cargoes  In 
all  respects  similar  to  each  other.  In  that  case  the  foreign 
vessel  would  have  to  pay : 

For  tonnage,  dues,  at  18  reals  per  ton,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  1  per  cent,  nf  balanaa     ....  8454  4 
For  the  dredging  innrhlne  ai  I  i  real  per  Urn  .      .     47  3 
For  wharf  dues,  at  10  reads  per  100  tons  per  day. 

supposing  that  8  days  are  necessary    .  30  0 

For  the  custom-house  charges  on  the  visit  of  entry 
(if  the  ship  had  been  in  ballast,  this  article  would 

hnvelieen  reduced  one  hull  i  5  4 

For  assistance  in  discharging,  at  the  rata  of  $54  par 

day  44  0 

For  an  extract  of  the  manifest        .             .      .       I  U 
For  the  custom-house  clearance  visit  (if  the  ship 
had  sailed  in  ballast  this  would  have  been  re- 
duced one  half)  5  4 

For  the  corket  of  the  outward  cargo      .      .      .      8  0 

For  the  coeket  stamp  It 

For  a  translation  of  the  manifest  .  IH  U 

For  the  custom  house  officers'  fee  (if  in  ballast,  this 

charge  would  be  3  dollars)  .  .  .  .  .  SO 
For  the  captaia  of  the  port  .  .  .  .  .  6  0 
For  light  house  dues .      .      .      .      .      "  .40 

For  government  fees       '  4  0 

For  bill  of  health  8  0 

For  the  visit  of  Uie  health  officer    .      .      .      .  go 

Total  645  1 

On  the  other  band,  supposing  the  vessel  to  have  been 
Spanish,  site  would  have  had  to  pay. 

For  tonnage  dues,  at  5  reals  per  ton.  with  the  addi- 
tion of  1  per  cent,  of  balanzm  .  .  tlW  3 

For  wharf  dues,  at  the  rale  of  8  reals  per  100  tons 
per  day,  supposing,  as  before  that  8  days  are  ne- 
cessary   ...     18  0 

The  charges  for  the  dredging  machine  and  the  oth- 
er Items  are  the  same  on  Spanish  as  on  foreign 
vessels,  amounting  in  the  supposed  case  to  .  180  5 

Total  368  0 

As  the  charges  an  the  foreign  vessel  amounted  to  .  645  1 

(l  follows,  that  the  distinction  in  favour  of  the  rut- 
Clonal  8ag  amounts  to  877  , 

f?<re  crassest. — A*  respects  tu  civil  jurisdiction.  Cuba  is 
divided  into  two  prow,  the  Mavnna  Iwinir  I  tic-  r:ip.  of  the 
one,  and  Santiago  nf  the  other.  The  captain  general,  gov- 
ernor, or  supreme  military  chief  of  the  Island,  is,  at  the 
some  time,  civil  governor  of  the  \V.  prov. ;  but,  except  in 
military  matters,  the  governor  of  the  K.  prov.  i*  perfectly 
independent  of  the  captain-general,  sod  is  responsible  only 
to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  Island  I*  also  divided  Into 
three  military  divisions — n  western,  central,  and  eastern; 
the  chiefs  of  which  are,  of  course,  subordinate  to  the  cap- 
tain-general. The  royal  court  {Had  .luditncta)  of  Puerto 
Principe,  of  which  the  captain  general  is  the  ez  ojUu>  pres- 
ident, has  the  supreme  Jurisdiction  In  all  civil  and  criminal 
affairs,  la  the  principalities  there  are  wfyastaauratM,  and 
In  the  rural  districts  Juett  Pt4anto$,  who  combine  the  ex- 
ercise of  Judicial  functions  with  those  of  police  coin  mi* 
■toner*.  s\x.    ( Tu  rasa/',  p.  843.) 

Fotiu--  ImpTUutt  —  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  no 
litlcat  importance  of  Cuba.  Her  size,  geographical  pusl 
lion,  and  the  situation,  great  strength,  and  admirable  har- 
aonr  of  the  Havana,  render  her,  as  It  were,  the  mistress  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  po* 
«e*«lcm.  and  the  nature  of  the  government  to  which  she  is 
subject,  should  be  object*  of  Intense  Interest  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  also  to  Ureal  Britain  and  other  commercial  na- 
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lions.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  for  the 
common  advaotage  of  the  commercial  world,  thai  t'ubsj 
should  continue,  a*  at  present,  dependent  on  Spain,  or  that 
she  should  become  Independent.  So  long  as  she  remains 
under  Spain,  there  i*  but  little  risk,  of  her  natural  capabil- 
ities being  turned  to  the  prejudice  either  of  commerce  in 
general,  or  of  that  of  any  particular  state.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  that  It  would  be  very  much  the  reverse,  were 
Cuba  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  V.  Stales,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  European  powers.  Instead  of  numbering 
exclusively  to  the  wants  of  a  great  and  grow  ing  commerce, 
she  might  then  be  converted  into  an  important  military 
station,  and  be  employed  as  a  basis  fur  warlike  operations, 
that  could  not  be  carried  on  without  great  injury  to  the 
trade  of  the  western  world.  Now  that  the  ports  of  Cub* 
ore  o|m-ii  to  the  ships  of  sll  nations,  and  that  <  migrant* 
from  all  countries  may  freely  resort  to  her,  she  would  gain 
Ci«n|>*r.ilivcly  little  by  becoming  independent,  snd  might 
lose  a  good  deal.  Fortunately,  there  is  In  Cub*  a  large 
white  population  ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence being  agitated,  it  would,  most  probably,  be  cplit 
in!.,  la.  i, ..[,-.  -.uie  ..|  «  In.  h  might  endi-avoor  to  »trerurtn«s1 
themselves  by  retorting  to  the  assistance  o| the  slaves.  The 
maintenance  of  the  existing  political  arrangement*  i\..uld. 
therefore,  seem  to  be  fur  the  advantage  ns  well  of  Tuba  as 
of  the  commercial  world.  At  the  same  lima,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  suppression  of  Uie  clave  trade,  by  checking  the 
rapid  increase  of  blacks,  would  materially  contribute  IS) 
the  security  of  the  Island ;  and  i*  iimoaMy,  indeed,  the 
best  mean*  thai  could  be  devoted  to  guarantee  Cuba  against 
the  greatest  of  all  the  evil*  by  which  It  t*  possible  she 
should  be  assailed— a  successful,  or  even  partially  success- 
ful, slave  insurrection.  (Caadre  rstadultf  it  U  UU  d* 
tsuVs.  tmrrtifmnittnU  si  A*m  dt  1827  ;  HumboUt,  Kstm 
SUtiiUfut;  Turnhuli'B  CsuVo,  passim.) 

Cuba,  p.  t„  Alleghany  Co..  N.  V..  2tU  m  W.  by  S.  Alba, 
ny.  317  W.  Drained  by  rtwnn,  Hasfcet,  and  Oil  creeks. 
Organized  in  lttfcf.  It  contains  one  furnace,  ten  stores,  on*) 
fulling  mill,  two  grist  mill*,  twelve  saw  mills,  one  printing- 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  schools,  101  scholars. 
Pop.  1768.  The  v.  at  the  centra  Is  on  the  lines  of  Uie  N. 
V.  and  Erie  rail  road,  and  of  the  Genesee  valley  conn), 
and  contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Baptist  church, 
elghl  stores,  one  gn-t  null,  one  saw-mill,  one  clothiers' 
works,  seventy-Ova  dwellings,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 
In  lbs  N.W.  pnrt  of  tho  L  is  an  oil  spring,  from  which 
Sener u  oil  is  collected. 

CL'BAfiUA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  belonging  to 
Venezuela,  between  the  coast  of  Cum  an  a  and  the  island 
of  Margarita,  and  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery. 

Cl'CKPIELD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  ca. 
Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  the  town  being  in  a  commanding  sit- 
uation on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton,  34  m  8. 
from  Uie  former,  and  13  m.  N.  from  the  latter.  Area  of 
par.,  lOvSOO  acres;  pop.  of  d....  2588.  It  is  a  neat  little 
town.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  has  a  lofty  *pire, 
covered  with  wooden  shingles  that  have  assumed  the  col 
our  and  appearance  of  blue  slate.  It  has  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

CL'CKOOVILLB.  p.  v.  Louisa  to.  Vs..  47  m.  N.W. 
Richmond,  98  W.  It  contains  one  Reformed  Baptist  or 
Campbellile  church,  one  store,  several  mechanic's  shops, 
and  a  few  dwelling*. 

CUCUTA  I  formerly  H»iarxo,«r  Smn  Jmt*  Dt  Cment*)  on 
in  I.  town  of  New  Granada,  prov.  Pamplona,  near  Uie  bal- 
der of  Venezuela  28  OB.  N.N.E.  Pamplona  ;  laL  7°  37*  N„ 
long.  72°  14'  VV.  It*  situation  Is  extremely  pleasant;  It  is 
well  built,  neat  and  clean :  street-  pnved,  with  currents  of 
water  running  through  thctn.  The  par.  church  I*  celebra- 
ted as  the  placo  in  which  the  first  cu agios*  was)  held,  and 
the  constitution  of  Colombia  formed.  In  1890.  It  is  of 
Moorish  architecture,  and  contain*  a  respectable  copy  of 
one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas,  by  a  Mexican  artist.  (.Vod. 
7r*r..  i-hi,,  266.287;  Utet.  Utcfr.) 

CU  DIM  LORE,  a  snarlx.  town  of  Hindus' on,  C»  malic,  & 
div.  Arrot,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  populous 
town*  in  Uie  S.  uf  India,  86  m.  S.8.E.  Madras  ;  lot.  Il»  43 
34"  N»  long.  7*rO  4if  E.  It  1*  naturally  strong,  bring  en 
closed  between  Iwo  anus  of  the  Pannnur.  Street*  binad, 
and  it  cihi  tun*  many  house*  of  the  better  class.  N.  thePan- 
naur  is  a  suburb  called  ihe  New  Town,  with  a  large  Por- 
tuguese church,  and  some  ha  Brian  bbo  European  dweltls*** 
house*  and  oUier  buildings  ;  and  beyond  this  is  a  large  and 
beautifully  situated  ssfjen,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
chief  governor  of  the  British  settlements  on  this  coast 
>  in.  Iln-li-h  I. ...mi  li.iw  >«,„  BsastMished  in  thli  town, 
and  a  paper  manufactory.  Cuddalore  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1760,  but  obliged  to  surrender  to  Uie  French  in 
It  was  r.  -(...red  to  the  British  in  17Vo.    ( lUmiiUm. 

1.  460.) 

CUDDAPAH  <  npa.  mercy),  on  inl.  town  of  Hindustan, 
prcsid.  Madras,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuddapah  river,  587 0JL 
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a»<re  the  sea,  ISO  m.  N.W.  Madras.  It  hn  ■  nod  fort, 
containing  the  (Mince  of  ike  former  nabob*,  now  corrected  ■ 
kilo  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  prison  for  both  debtors  and 
felons.  Cudilspah  to  not  ■  place  of  much  trad* ;  It  was  | 
the  cap.  of  an  tndep.  Patan  ttatr,  which  survived  the  de- 
struction of  the  other  Deccany  kingdoms ,  a  great  deal  of 
sugir  and  jaghcrv  M  mada  In  tta  vnmitv .    .Hamilton.  I, 

m 

CUENCA,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  a 
high  mountain,  between  two  nthen  higher  still,  and  separ- 
ated  from  them  by  the  deep  bed*  of  Ihe  Juear  nnri  Hue- 
car  river*,  near  thrtr  eon  Hut  nee ;  86  m.  K.B.E.  Madrid.  136 
mi.  8.YV.  fctoragi— av  Pop.  HS70.  It  is  surrounded  by  on 
comntonly  high  walla,  and  lu  streeu  are  extremely  steep, 
•rooked,  and  narrow.  It  has  seven  galea ;  alt  bridge*  over 
the  Httecar  aad  two  aver  the  Jurat,  one  of  the  latter  being 
of  very  aupenor  construction.  Cucnca  la  the  see  of  a  blah- 
op.  and  the  residence  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the 

Co*.,  ami  contain*  a  vast  cathedral  built  by  Alphonso  IX. 
Ihe  19th  century  j  a  fine  epncopal  palace  ;  fourteen  par- 
ish charcbe*;  thirteen  convents,  nome  of  them  built  on 
precipice*  c/verhangtag  Ihe  rivrr,  and  containing  paintings 
of  great  merit:  three  college*,  and  an  ecclesiastical  ar mi- 
nan-  :  two  hospital*  for  the  sick,  and  one  for  foundlings;  a 

Ci  h'nr  granary.' and  several  public  fountaina.  It  has  some 
brie*  of  paper  and  wool.  The  latter  were  formerly  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present ;  and  the  town  was  also 
much  more  populous  ami  Important.  Ills  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  painter  Balmemn,  and  of  Ihe  famous  Jesuit  Mo- 
lina. Cuenca  was  given  in  dowry  by  the  Moorish  king  of 
Seville,  Ben  Abut,  with  hi*  daughter  Zaida,  lo  Alphonso 
VI.,  king  of  Castile,  when  he  left  the  cloisters  to  succeed 
hi*  brother  in  1072.  The  Moors  again  retook  it,  but  It  was 
anally  wrested  from  them  In  1 176.  (Afiitdsa  ;  Diet.  Geofr. 
■MMl 

erases,  an  inl.  town  of  Ecuador,  cap.  prov.  same  name. 
In  a  spncioa*  plain,  nearly  '.UNO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  1*6  m.  B.  Quito ;  lat.  2°  56'  B.  long.  ?V°  19/  YV.  Pop. 
90.00(1!  of  whom  about  30011  are  Indiana.  Its  street*  arc 
broad  and  straight :  but  the  house*  are  low,  and  built  of 
■■burned  brick.  It  contain*  a  cathedral,  two  par.  churches, 
several  monasteries,  a  college,  and  a  hospital :  has  manu- 
facture* of  confectionary,  cheese,  hat*.  Ice. ;  and  some  trade 
In  these,  tugether  with  grain,  cinchona  hark,  and  other  pro- 
euctkNts  of  Its  vicinity.  Its  climate  Is  temperate  as  to  heat, 
tut  It  Is  subject  in  violent  storms.  A  Utile  to  the  B.  If 
the  mountain  of  Parqul.  chosen  by  the  French  nstrnnorocra 
for  their  meridian  in  1744.  In  It*  neighbourhood  there  are 
several  remains  of  the  works  of  Uie  Peruvian  inens. 

CUEVABa  town  of  Spain.  Granada,  51  in.  N.E.  Alineria. 
Pop.,  Including  Itt  dependencies,  9500.  It  Is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Atnmnzor.  and  there  arc  between  the 
sown  and  the  Mediterranean,  about  8  m.  distant,  a  number 
of  very  deep  cavern*  In  the  mountain*,  supposed  to  have 
been  of «ncd  by  the  Moors.  In  search  of  minerals  or  water : 
fnini  these  the  town  takes  It*  name.  It  contains  a  church. 
■  convent,  and  a  public  granary.  There  Is  ■  castle  on  Ihe 
•oast,  and  n  small  Island  belonging  lo  the  town. 

CITIVKE,  t..  Pike  co„  Mo.  It  has  eight  schools,  337 
scholars.   Pap.  8503. 

Ctivas.  t ,  81.  Charles  co..  Ma  It  has  three  schools,  85 
scholar*.  Pop. 

CcrvR*,  l.  Audrain  co.,  Mo.   Pap.  183. 

OULIACAN  (an.  Htuuotkuaenn.  Mei.),  an  Inland  town 
of  MeU.-o,  sinte  of  Bonorn.  on  the  rtiht  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  ssraw  nnme.  105  m.  E.H.E.  Cmalon.  and  170  tn.  HE  El 
Puenr.  Pop.  ( 1835)  1 1.000.  It  is  a  depot  for  goods  passing 
to  and  from  ihe  port  of  Gaaymas.  on  the  gulf  of  California. 
During  the  (Spanish  rule  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  The 
country  around  is  said,  by  Mr.  Ward,  to  be  well  watered  and 
highly  prnduetrv*. 

CCI.I.EN,  a  marit.  royal,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Bcntland.  co. 
Banir.  on  an  eminence  at  the  month  of  a  little  rivulet.  19 
an  YV.  Hariri".  Pop.  1300.  Though  an  ancient  burgh,  the 
pre-*?ni  town  is  comparatively  new.  ihe  old  town  having 
been  superseded,  and  ihe  she  on  which  It  stood  enclosed 
within  the  park  of  Cullen  House.  Ihe  splendid  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  SeaArld.  The  linen  msniifaeturc.  to  common 
on  all  the  E.  const  of  Bcotlnnd  N.  of  Dundee,  has  found  Its 
way  to  Cullen.  but  is  there  carried  on  to  an  Inconsiderable 
Client.  The  inhab.  engage  In  the  herring  fisher) ,  and  in 
that  of  cod.  skate,  ling,  nnd  haddock,  which  abound  on 
their  shores;  so  that  dried  or  cured  Ash  form  their  chief  ex- 
port. The  harbour  is  bad,  and  the  town,  on  the  whole,  not 
flourishing. 

Cullen  unites  with  Banff  Inverury,  Kintorr,  and  Peter 
bead  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tors. In  1838-39.  37. 

GO  LLEKA,  a  aen-port  town  of  Spain.  Valencia.  It  lies 
•n  Ihe  Jucar.  near  lu  mouth,  and  lo  the  8.  of  the  mountain 
and  cape  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean  const.  25 
m.  9  Valentin.   Pop.  MOO.   It  has  a  church,  a  convent,  a 
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hospital,  a  handsomely  built  elementary  school,  a  publlt 
granary,  and  barrack*  for  troop*  on  their  march,  being  on 
Ihe  shortest  and  mi**t  frequented  road  from  the  coast  to  the 
capital.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  as  many 
aa  forty  or  fifty  vessels  being  sometimes  seen  at  a  time, 
principally  about  30  ions  burden,  inking  in  fruit  for  Prance, 
rice  for  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula, 
ste.  The  neighbourhood  produce*  rice,  wheat,  maize,  mus 
catrl  raisin*,  wine,  oil,  and  garden  stuff.  (.Widens.) 

CUEPEE,  an  Int.  town  of  Htnd<mtan,  prov.  Bengal  m  • 
jungly  and  unhealthy  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  thr 
Hooghly  river,  about  30  m.  S.S.W.  Calcutta ;  lat.  33°  0'  N. 
long.  88°  SB'  B. 

CULPEPPER,  county,  Va  Situated  toward  the  VI. 
pan  of  the  state,  aad  contains  673  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by 
Rappahannock  river,  by  branches  of  which  it  is  drained ; 
B  by  Rapid  Ann  rivrr.  It  contained  In  1(40,  10.5HH  neat 
cattle,  15,934  sheep,  19,980  swine  ;  and  produced  193,370 
bushels  of  wheat,  13.730  of  rye,  389.880  of  Indian  corn,  1709 
of  buckwheat,  198.136  of  oats,  SD.9U4  of  uotatoes,  199  pounds 
of  silk  rxoons,  38.591  of  tobacco.  It  had  twenty-three 
stores,  one  furnace,  five  flouring  null*.  thirty  two  grist  mills, 
twenty  ntne  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  distilleries, 
seven  academies,  159  student*,  twenty  five  schools,  017 
scholars.  Pop.-  whites,  4933;  slaves,  6089;  free  coloured, 
391 ;  total.  1 1.393.   Capital,  Culpepper  0.  H. 

Cot^cmnt  C.  II..  p.  o..  In  Fairfax  v.,  capital  of  Culpepper 
co.  Vs.,  98  m.  N.N.YV.  Richmond,  83  YV.  If  contains,  on 
n  puliltr.  square,  a  court  house,  jail,  clerk's  office,  and  has 
three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist; a  masonic  hull,  a  market-house,  nine  stores,  two  tan- 
neries, three  select  schools,  and  a  printing-office  Issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

CULROS8,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  marit  town  •>( 
Scotland,  In  a  detached  corner,  co.  Perth,  on  a  steep  ac- 
clivity on  the  N.  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  16  m. 
N.E.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  909.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
James  VI.  In  1588 ;  and  though  it  had  once  a  considerable 
trade  in  salt  and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  was  wrought  at  a 
very  remote  period,  trade  of  every  kind  baa  now  entirely 
left  It,  exrrpt,  perhaps,  a  Utile  traffic  In  flah  caught  In  the 
Forth,  and  a  little  damask  weaving  for  manufacturers  In 
Dunfermline.  There  are  vestiges  of  an  old  harbour ;  but 
the  smallest  yawls  can  now  approach  the  town  only  at  high 
water.  But  though  of  no  modern  Importance.  Cuirass  can 
boast  of  many  remains  of  antiquity,  which  throw  an  air 
of  Interest  over  a  place  otherwise  mean  and  decayed.  At 
the  E.  end  of  the  town  once  stood  a  chapet  dedicated  to  8l 
Mungo  or  Kcnlkgcrn,  said  to  have  been  born  here.  A  mon 
artery,  dedlratrd  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Serf,  was  founded 
here  In  1317  by  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife,  for  Cistertian  monks, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are  extant,  a  part  of  it  serv 
Ing  as  the  pariah  church.  Culross  Abbey,  occupying  a 
magnificent  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  successively 
the  seat  of  the  Bruce*  and  die  noble  family  of  Dnudonald, 
is  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the  tale  Sir  Robert  Pres- 
ton. Bart.  The  present  parish  church  Is  collegiate,  having 
Iwo  clergymen. 

Calms*  unites  with  Qucensferry.  Invrrkelthlng,  Dun 
fermllnc,  and  Stirling,  In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  M.  of  C 
Reflate  red  electors,  1838-39,  97. 

CUM  AN  A.  a  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  dep.  and  prov. 
Cumona,  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Mantiuinres.  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cartaco, 
about  1  in.  from  the  sea  shore,  and  180  m.  E.  Caracas;  lat. 
too  9f>"  N ..  long.  64°  16'  YV.  Pop.  13.000  7  II  Is  commanded 
by  fort  Hi  Am»alo,  built  on  the  extremity  of  a  hill  inime 
tassel)  to  the  K  the  M  an  ran  ores  encompasses  the  town 
on  the  H.  md  YV.,  dividing  it  from  Us  principal  suburb*.  It 
has  two  parish  churches,  two  convent*,  and  n  theatre. 
Having  suffered  greatly  at  different  times  from  earthquakes, 
lu  buildings  are  generally  low  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  great  ImprovemenU  were  Introduced  Into 
the  buildings,  and  lu  prosperity  was  mach  augmented  by 
thr  judicious  conduct  of  lu  governor.  It  has  a  roadstead 
rapnble  of  receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  with  excellent 
anchorage  for  large  ships.  Il  is  protected  by  a  *hoal  and 
the  battery  of  Born  at  lu  entrance.  Exports— mules,  csltle, 
smoked  meat,  soiled  fish,  cacao,  and  other  provisions;  fish, 
wild  fowl,  and  olher  necessaries,  are  obtained  here  In  great 
plenty,  and  very  cheap.  Climate  Intonselyhot,  from  June 
to  October  the  temperature  being  usually  90°  or  95°  Fahr. 
during  the  day,  and  seldom  so  low  even  as  80°  In  the  night. 
The  Inhah.  are  distinguished  for  their  assiduity  In  business, 
and  their  polished  manners.  This  la  the  oldest  European 
city  In  the  New  Continent,  having  been  buili  by  Diego 
CasU'llon  in  1593.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  earth 
quake  of  1766.  (.lamcts  .llmanatk.  1839;  Mod.  Tree 
XIvIL,  34-48;  Off.  «Vc.  Jictnnl  »f  Colombia.) 

CUMANACOA.  an  Inl.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  Cn- 
mana.  In  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  heighu,  SI  m.  8J-: 
Ciunana.  and  noted  for  the  prodigious  difference  bciwcer 
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Its  ellmatc  and  that  of  the  latter  city 
640  yw.    Pop.  SWDO.   It  hma  " 
though  only  730  ft-  above  the  level  ol 
ill  built,  with  house*  mostly  of  wood 

mf  Colombia.) 

CUMBERLAND,  a  merit,  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Scotland  and  the  Sol  way  frith,  E.  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  S.  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  W.  the 
Irish  sea.  Area,  874,730  acres,  of  which  about  600,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  This  co.  has 
-i i in-  -  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdom  i  on  its  E. 
border,  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham,  these  con- 
•.1st  of  a  portion  of  the  Pennine  or  great  central  chain  ;  while 
the  W.  group  has  received  the  name  of  the  Cambrian  range, 
from  their  being  principally  In  this  co. ,  the  two  ranges  are 
divided  by  the  plain  of  the  Eden  (#<•  En  a  laud  for  an  ac- 
count of  these  mountains,  and  of  the  takes  interspersed 
among  them).  Principal  rivers,  Eden,  Esk.  Irthing,  Der- 
went,  Caldew,  fcc.  Boil  In  the  lower  districts,  and  in  parts 
of  the  W.  mountains,  light,  and  well  adapted  to  the  turnip 
husbandry  ;  but  there  Is  also  a  good  deal  of  wet  loam  on  a 
clay  bottom.  The  toil  of  the  E.  or  central  moors  and 
mountains  Is  mostly  peat  earth,  and  they  are  bleak,  heathy, 
and  extremely  barren.  Climate  rather  humid.  Principal 
crops,  wheat  and  oats.  Agriculture  Is  much  improved ;  a 
judicious  rotation  is  observed  ;  and  turnips  are  extensively 
cultivated  according  to  the  roost  approved  principles  of  the 
drill-husbandry.  Property  U  much  divided.  There  are  a 
few  large  estate*,  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  co. 
Is  divided  into  small  properties,  worth  from  £10  or  £20  to 
£200  a  year,  belonging  to  •'  statesmen,"  or  "  lairds,"  former- 
ly distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  routine  practices, 
their  supplying  themselves  with  nil  sorts  of  domestic  manu 
ires,  and  their  economy  and  independence.  But  their 
have  materially  changed  during  the  present  century : 
c  manufactures  have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and 
their  habits  approach  much  more  nearly  than  before  to  the 
common  level  of  cultivators.  Average  rent  of  land,  In  1810, 
9s.  7  U.  an  acre.  There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near 
Whitehaven,  and  in  other  places;  plumbago,  or  black  lead, 
Is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Borrowdnlc  in  this  co. ; 
and  limestone  and  slate  are  abundant.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture is  extensively  carried  on  at  Carlisle,  Penrith,  esc. ; 
and  cordage  and  canvass  are  made,  and  ships  built,  at 
Whitehaven  and  other  place*.  Principal  towns,  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Cockcrmouth. 

Cumberland  I*  divided  into  5  wards  and  104  pars.  It  re- 
turns nine  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  vlx.,  four  for  the  co.,  two 
each  for  Carlisle  and  Cockermouth,  and  one  for  Whitehaven. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  In  J839,  9075 ;  via,  4638  for 
the  E.,  and  4437  for  the  W.  division.  It  had.  In  1831, 31,017 
in  hah.  houses,  34.830  families,  100,681  inhab.,  of  whom 
81.071  were  males,  and  87,710  female*.  Bum  paid  for  the 
relief  of  I  he  poor  in  1838,  £32,513.  Ann.  value  of  real  prop, 
in  1815.  £737.438 ;  prolitu  of  trade,  etc.,  la  ditto,  £178,753. 

Cumberland,  river,  a  large  river  of  Ky.  and  Tcnn.,  rises 
m  liar  I  an  exx,  Ky.,  on  the  western  slope  of  Cumberland 
mountains,  near  the  line  of  Virginia,  nnd  pursues  a  very 
winding  course  westwardly  and  south  west  wardly,  until  it 
enters  Tennessee  In  the  N.E.  corner  of  Jackson  co.,  Tenn. ; 
and  pursues  its  course  W„  with  an  extensive  sweep  to  the 
B,  to  Nashville.  lu  course  Is  then  northwestwardly  until 
It  re  enters  Kentucky  in  Trigg  co.,  and  flows  aero**  the  state 
la  a  N.W.  direction,  until  with  a  curve  W.  and  S.W.  it  en- 
ters Ohio  river,  114  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Tennessee  river, 
and  50  m-  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio  river.  Its  entire  length, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  is  about  000  m.  It  is  navigable 
for  large  steam-boats  and  vessels  200  in  to  Nashville,  in  an 
ordinary  stage  of  water,  and  for  bonis  of  15  tons,  300  Ol. 
farther;  and  for  half  its  length  boats  may  navigate  it  at  all 
seasons.  Steam  boats  may  ascend  as  high  as  Burkesville, 
Ky.,  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  but  they  do  not  often  venture 
higher  than  Carthage.  Tenn.,  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Coney 
fork.  The  elevation  of  the  sources  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  probably  exceed  1000  ft   Below  Nashville,  the  river 

i  deep  for  any  ves- 
Its  mouth.   It  Is 
Ohio,  being  in 
It  drains  n  territory  of  about 
17,500  sq.  in. 

Cumberland,  county,  Me.  Situated  in  the  B.W.  part  of 
(he  state,  and  contains  990  sq.  so.  It  has  several  large 
ponds,  the  chief  of  which  Is  Sebaao,  12  m.  long,  and,  at  its 
greatest  length,  7  m.  wide,  from  which  a  canal  extends  to 
Portland.  Having  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-const,  it  en- 
joys great  facilities  for  commerce.  It  contained  in  1640, 
57.5H0  neat  cattle,  50.585  sheep.  12,033  swine ;  and  produced 
38.021  bushels  of  wheat,  23,108  of  rye.  100.551  of  Indian 
cm.  4000  of  buckwheat.  50.558  of  barley,  70.348  of  oats, 
1,130.551  of  potatoes.  7S27  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  forty- 
it  and  commission  houses  In  foreign  trade. 
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fulling  mills,  four  woollen-factories,  one  cotton  facti*7,  wtLl 
4000  spindles;  one  flouring  mill,  sixty  grist-mills,  ninety-four 
saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  powder  mill,  forty  five  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  seven  potteries,  ten  pi  in  ting -offices,  tto 
binderies,  two  daily,  seven  weekly,  and  three  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  and  four  periodicals ;  one  college,  150  students, 
twenty-one  academies,  2415  students,  401  schools,  16,660 
scholars.   Pop.  68,658.   Capital,  Portland. 

(  jmnuND,  county,  N.  J.  Situated  to  the  8.W.  part 
of  the  slate,  and  contains  524  sq.  m.  Organised  In  1748. 
Bounded  on  the  B.W.  nnd  8.  by  Delaware  buy,  and  E.  by 
Tucks  hoe  creek.  Drained  by  Maurice  and  Cohansey 
rivers  and  their  branches,  and  several  small  creeks.  A 
•alt  marsh,  from  i  m-  to  2  m.  wide,  i 
bay.  It  contained  In  18 
swine  ;  and  produced  42 

MUM  of  Indian  corn,  26,849  of  bock  wheal,  134,201  of  c 
31.851  of  potatoes.  356  pounds  of  hops.  It  had  six  cobu 
sion-houses  in  foreign  trade,  thirty-two  retail  slams  two 
lumber-yards,  one  forge,  one  fulling  null,  one  woollen-fac- 
tory, two  flouring-iuills,  twenty-eight  grist-mills,  twenty -one 
saw-mills,  two  paper-mills,  eight  glass  factories,  four  tan* 
neries,  six  distilleries,  one  pottery,  one  printing-office,  one 
bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  academies,  31*3  un- 
dents, fifty-five  schools,  2912  scholars.  Pop.  ns'i  C«pi 
tal,  Bridgetown. 

Cumberland,  county,  Pa.  Situated  8.E.  of  the  centre 
of  Uie  state,  and  contains  544  sq.  in.  Drained  by  Conedug 
winntt  and  Yellow  Breeches  creeks,  which  flow  into  Sos- 
quchannnh  river.  It  contains  iron  ore.  There  were  In  1840, 
24,204  near  cattle,  23,930  sheep,  47.235  swine ;  and  it  pro- 
duccd  567,654  bushels  of  wheat,  247.239  of  rye,  645*56  of 
Indian  corn.  13.772  of  buckwheat,  11.104  of  barley.  634,477 
of  oats,  131*41  of  potatoes,  4812  pounds  of  hope.  It  pro- 
duced over  47  bushels  of  edible  grains,  exclusive  of  potatoes, 
to  every  individual  of  its  population.  This  looks  very  un- 
like to  starvation !  It  had  eleven  commission-houses  In 
foreign  trade,  112  retail  stores,  thirteen  lumber  yards,  six 
furnaces,  five  forges,  twelve  fulling-mills,  nine  wool  lea  - 
fnctories,  one  coiton-factory,  fifty-four  flouring-nuils,  five 
grist  mills,  sixty-three  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  paper 
mill,  thirty-one  tanneries,  twenty-eight  distilleries,  three 
breweries,  one  pottery,  five  priming  others,  two  binderies, 
six  weekly  newspapers,  one  college,  135  students,  one 
academy.  90  students,  sit 
30,053.   Capital.  Carlisle. 


Cumberland,  county,  Va. 
the  state,  and  contains  320  sq.  m 
Bounded  N.  by  James  river,  S.E.  by  Appomattox  river. 
Watered  by  Willis  river,  a  branch  of  James  river.  It  coo 
titined  In  1840,  5855  neat  entile.  9507  sheen.  10,131  awto*; 
and  produced  61447  bushels  of  wheat,  247,203  of  Indian 
corn,  121,507  of  oats,  2,895,930  pounds  of  tobacco,  23,143  of 
cotton.  It  had  sixteen  stores,  one  lumber-yard,  twelve 
(louring  mills,  fifteen  grist-mills,  six  snw-aiUls,  two  tan- 
neries, one  distillery,  fifteen  schools.  263  scholars.  Pop.: 
w  hites,  3263;  staves,  6781;  free  coloured,  355 ;  total,  10339. 
Capital,  Cumberland  C.  H. 

Cumberland,  county,  N  C.  Situated  in  the  S.  pan  of 
the  state,  nnd  contains  1300  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Cape  Fear 
river  and  Its  branches.  It  contained  in  1840.  14.178  neat 
cattle,  15.164  sheep,  28.974  swine  ;  and  produced  6037  bush- 
els of  wheat,  3019  of  rye.  291.630  of  Indian  com,  16*577  of 
oats,  G2JW9  of  potatoes,  459,747  pounds  of  < 
fifty  one  stores,  eight  cotton  factories,  with  14.234  i 
one  flouring  mill,  ninety  grist-mills, sixty-one  i 
nil-mills,  two  printing  utllrcs,  two  weekly  newspaper*,  four 
academics,  150  students,  four  schools,  95  scholar*.  Pop.: 
whiles,  9030  ,  slaves,  5303;  free  coloured,  863 ;  total,  15^84. 
Capital,  Fnyettevtlle. 

Cumberland,  county,  Ky.  Situated  on  the  8.  border  of 
the  state,  and  contains  270  sq.  m.  Cumberland  river  flows 
centrally  through  it.  Ii  contained  In  1844,  10,257  neat  cat- 
tle, 7437  sheep,  37,970  swine ;  and  produced  32.937  bushels 
of  wheal.  3265  of  rye,  496,006  of  Indian  corn,  56,509  of  oats. 
1S.990  of  potatoes,  1,480.846  pounds  of  tobacco,  45.595  of 
cotton.  1831  of  sugar.  It  had  six  communion  ho 
foreign  Irnde,  eleven  retail  i 


mills,  seven  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  eight  sch 
scholars.  Pop. :  whites.  4571 ;  slaves,  1485;  free  i 
34  ;  total,  6090.   Capital,  Burkesville. 

Cumberland,  p.  U.  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  42  ni.  S  S  W 
Augusta,  553  W.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Cisco  bay.  Organized 
from  North  Yarmouth  In  1831.  It  contains  three  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw-mills,  fifteen  schools, 
652  scholars.  Pop.  1616. 

Cumberland,  t.,  Providence  co.,  R.  I,  8m.  N.  Providence, 
In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  state.  Bounded  8  W.  by  Paw- 
tucket  or  Blackstone  river,  which  separates  it  from  Smith- 
field.  Watered  by  Abbot'*  run  in  the  E.  part,  and  Peter's 
and  Mill  rivers  In  the  N.W.  part  On  Black«tone  or  r 
river,  extending  on  both  side*  of  the  riier.  is  a  t 
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hi  manufacturing  villages,  in  whirh  nr  «>nic  of  the  mn<t 
extensive  cotton  manufactories  In  the  United  Slates.  Thr 
fol lowing  particular*  were  chiefly  derived  from  a  proprietor 
of  oneol  these  village*  In  Aug,  1843.  Central  Palls,  1  m.  N. 
of  PAWtucket,  contain*  two  churches,  twelve  store*.  «u 
cciUimi  factories  with  90,000  spindles,  nnd  2000  inhabitant*. 
Valley  Pulls  has  two  churches,  eight  store*,  four  cotton  fac- 
tories with  13.000  spindles,  with  15  ft  head  and  fall,  and 
750  inhabitants.  Lonsdale  has  one  Episcopal  and  one 
Baptist  church,  nine  stores. a  machine  shop,  three  cotton- 
factories,  with  15,000  spindles,  nnd  1000  inhabitant*.  At- 
tain. -  in.  N.  uf  Lonsdale,  10  m.  N  nf  Providence,  conwlns 
one  church,  one  store,  oue  grist-mill,  two  cotton -factories 
with  0000  spindles,  1U  ft.  head  and  fall,  and  400  inhabitants. 
Mannvlllf,  li  in.  N.  Provulrncr.  has  one  Kplxopnl  church, 
one  store,  one  machine  shop,  two  cotton  factories  with 
12.000  spindles  and  375  looms,  with  SO  ft.  head  and  fall,  and 
000  inhabitants.  Hamlet,  14  m.  N.  Providence,  ha*  one 
store,  one  cotton  factory  with  5000  spindles,  with  10  ft. 
bead  and  full,  aud  300  inhabitant-.  Bernon  has  one  Epis 
copal  church,  two  cotton  factories  with  flUOO  spindle*,  12  or 
14  ft.  ti<- .i.l  and  fall,  and  500  inhabitants.  Woonsocket,  15 
m.  N..N.W.  Providence.  The  river  descends  30  ft.  In  •  short 
dfeoauce.  It  contains  Ave  churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Epis- 
copal, one  Congreptionijl.  ooe  Methodist,  and  one  Uni- 
vemlist ;  a  bank.  100  stores,  sixteen  cotton  and  two  satinet 
focioric*,  with  I SCa  looms,  50.H26  spindles,  employing  1162 
hands  producing  i», 739,717  yards  of  cloth  annually,  of  which 
V845.0O0  were  cotton  print*,  3,117.000  cotton  sheeting, 
IS6.000  satinet,  364,000  jean.  62,400  negro  cloth.  54* 000  tlnn 
nel.  Pop.  2500.  A  litllo  N.  of  Massachusetts  line,  in  the 
8.  prirt  Of  Meudon,  1*  Pambam's  Hills,  with  one  Congreg.t . 
tkmnl  church,  a  large  woollen  factory,  end  about  000  In- 
habitants. A  little  X.W.  I*  Blackstone,  with  two  churches, 
one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  four  cotton  factories  with 
30.000  spindles,  25  ft.  head  and  fall,  and  1500  inhabitant-. 
And  thus  the  whole  Blackstone  river  Is  lined  with  mills  and 
manufactories  to  Worcester,  with  scarcely  a  mile  without 
some  establishment*.  A  part  of  the  above  villages  In  R.  I. 
belong  equally  to  the  town  nf  SmttiiAcld.  By  the  census 
of  1840.  there  were  in  Cumberland,  twenty-nine  store*,  two 
fulling-mills,  one  woollen  factory,  twenty-two  cotton  fac 
torn*  with  59,711  spindles;  five  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills, 
one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  tout  capital  In 
manufacture*,  9996,419;  one  academy,  30  student*,  twenty 
•even  schools,  1357  scholars.   Pop.  5225. 

Cm  nr.*. land,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.,  160  m. 
fV.N.VV.  Annapolis.  134  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
fotcinuc  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Will'*  creek.  It  contains  a 
sourt  house,  jail,  a  market-boose,  a  bank,  five  churches, 
Mie  German  Lutheran,  one  Methodist,  one  Presbyterian, 
we  Episcopal,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  three  flouring  - 
■nlK  two  printing  ofnees,  two  weekly  newspaper*,  130 
dwellings,  and  about  1000  Inhabitants.  Stone  coal  abound* 
In  the  vicinity,  and  is  transported  down  the  Potomac.  The 
Cumberland  ruad.  extending  to  Ohio  river,  and  through  the 
western  states,  commences  here.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  rood  wilt  pa** 
through  the  place;  the  latter  will  soon  be  completed  thus 
far. 

Cumberland,  t.,  Adams  co..  Pa.  Bounded  E.  by  Rock 
ercck.  and  W.  by  Marsh  creek.  Drained  by  Willoughby 
run  and  Hear  run.  Gettysburg  b..  the  capital  uf  the  co,  lies 
in  Its  E  port.  It  contain*,  independently  of  the  t">r  .  one 
store,  three  flouring  mill*,  four  grist  mUls,  three  saw-mill*, 
two  distilleries,  seven  schools,  315  scholars.    Pop.  1217. 

Cumbkblabd  C.  If.,  p.  capital  of  Cumberland  co.,  Va  . 
S3  in.  W.  by  8.  Richmond.  142  W.  Situated  on  an  elevated 
and  healthy  ridge,  between  Willis  and  Appomattox  river*. 
It  contains  n  court  house,  jail,  county  offices,  one  church 
free  to  all  denominations,  one  Store,  several  mechanic  shops, 
Bad  about  100  inhabitants. 

Cumbkbland,  t.  Green  co.  Pa.,  II  m.  E.  Waynesburg. 
Drained  by  Muddy  creek,  which  flow*  Into  Monongaheln 
river.  It  contains  Lisburn  village,  and  ha*  two  fulling- 
mills,  one  woollen  factory,  eight  grist  mills,  ten  saw  mills, 
three  distilleries,  one  academy,  42  students,  four  school*.  94 
scholars.   Pop.  1958. 

Cumbkilabd  Gap,  p.  v,  Claiborne  co,  Tenn,  17  m.  8. 
nf  Combt-rland  ford.  333  m.  E.  by  N.  Nashville.  486  W. 
Situated  In  a  gap  la  Cumberland  mountains,  where  the 
stains  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  join,  and  where 
the  great  western  toad  passes.  It  is  a  distributing  post 
office. 

Cum bbr Laud  Moustai*s,  Tenn.  The  range  commences 
In  the  8.  W.  part  of  Pa,  and  constitutes  a  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  In  Virginia  It  take*  the  name  of  Laurel 
mountain,  and  passes  through  the  8.E.  port  of  Kentucky. 
It  separates  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  entering  Tsnnes- 
aoe.  passes  through  the  state  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  cross- 
ing Tennessee  river,  it  gradually  terminate*  In  the  N.  part 
of  Alabama.   It  is  from  30  to  50  m.  broad.   In  on*  place 
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there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  near  the  summit,  30  m  long,  with 
a  perpendicular  front  to  the  8.E.  of  about  900  ft. 

Cum  a  kb  la  a  d  Vallkt,  i,  Bedford  co.  Pa.,  15  m.  S.W. 
Bedford,  b.  It  has  Evltt'i  moantaln  on  the  K  .  and  Will's 
mountain  on  the  W.  Watered  by  Eviu's  creek.  It  con- 
tains one  store,  one  flouring  mill,  two  saw-mills,  two  schools, 
46  scholars.   Pop.  904. 

CUMBERNAULD,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  Dumbarton,  13  m.  E.  Glasgow,  on  the  highway  leading 
If. in  that  city  to  Palkirk,  Stirling,  see.  Pop,  ItfJI,  950. 
IH3I.  1400;  nnd  It  is  supposed  to  have  increased  still  more 
rapidly  since  last  census.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
people  Is  cotton  weaving,  there  being  above  560  looms  L* 
the  parish,  of  which  nearly  400  belong  to  the  town.  The 
average  weekly  earning*  of  the  weavers  Is  stated  (IM39)  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish  "  not  to  exceed  5*.  or  At.  clear. 
i.Yrte  Statiit.  Ate.  •/  Seotiand,  part  xxll.)  The  Porlh  and 
Clyde  canal  runs  within  n  {  rn.  uf  the  town  ;  and  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  rail-road,  now  being  mad1;,  will  mn 
•till  nearer  it ;  *o  that  it*  means  of  communication  will  b* 
of  the  very  best  description.  It  was  erected  Into  a  burgb 
of  barony  In  1649;  and  has  for  Ave  centuries  been  the  prop- 
erty of  the  eminent  family  of  Fleming,  whose  seal  is  In  its 
Immediate  vicinity.  There  U  no  poor  rate  either  in  the 
town  or  parish.  It  has  a  parish  church,  two  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  good  subscription  library. 

CUMMING.p.  v,  capital  of  Forsyth  co,  Ga,  100  m.  N.W. 
Mllledgevllle.  641  W.  Situated  9  m.  W.  of  Chaltahooche 
river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  a  number  of  stores 
and  dwellings,  and  about  200  Inhabitants. 

CUMMINGS.  p.  t,  Lycoming  co.  Pa,  111  m.  N  Harri*- 
burg.  321  W.  It  contain*  two  stores,  one  furnace,  one 
forge,  three  grist-mills,  eight  saw  mills,  three  schools,  120 
scholars.    Pop.  569. 

CUMMIXGTON.  p.  t,  Hampshire  co,  Mass.;  Ill  m.  W. 
Bosion.  399  W.  Watered  by  the  N.  branch  of  WestfWld 
river,  which  affords  water  power.  Incorporated  In  177V. 
It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Bap 
tint;  Ave  (tores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory, 
with  650  spindles;  one  furnace,  three  grist  mills,  Ave  saw- 
mills, sixteen  school*.  464  scholar*.   Pop.  12X7. 

CUMNOCK,  or  OLD  CUMNOCK,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  Ayr,  on  the  Lugnr  water,  12  m.  E.  Ayr.  Pop.  about 
1200.  This  place  ha*  been  famous  for  above  30  years  for 
the  beautiful  and  Ingenious  manufacture  of  what  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Cumnock,  or  Lawrenceklrk,  snuffboxes. 
This  manufacture  (to  use  the  words  of  the  AVsi  M  itm 
Ate.  of  StoiUmd,  art.  OU  Cunnotk)  rose  from  a  very  small 
and  rude  beginning  to  Its  present  stale  of  perfection.  An  In- 
geniou*  artist  of  the  name  of  Crawford  caught  the  Arst  Idea 
of  them  from  a  box  made  at  lawrenceklrk  (where  they 
were  Arst  made),  which  had  been  sent  him  to  repair.  The 
distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Cumnock  snuff- bo»*s  lies  in 
the  hinge,  which  Is  both  extremely  ingenious  in  point  of 
contrivance  and  delicate  in  point  of  execution ;  so  that  it  is, 
with  much  propriety,  styled  the  ■  Invisible  wooden  binge." 
Tin-  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  is  plane.  Ivy  reason  of 
Its  peculiarly  close  texture.  One  set  of  artists  make  the 
boxes;  another  set  paint  those  beautiful  designs  that  em- 
bellish the  lids;  while  women  and  children  are  employed 
In  varnishing  and  polishing.  The  process  of  varnishing  a 
•ingle  box  lake*  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Spirit  varnish 
takes  three  weeks,  and  require*  about  thirty  coats ;  while 
copal  varnish,  which  1*  now  mostly  used,  take*  six  weeks, 
and  require*  about  fifteen  coats  to  complete  the  process. 
When  the  process  of  varnishing  is  finished,  the  surface  la 
polished  with  ground  Aint.  nnd  then  the  box  1*  ready  for  the 
market  The  principle  on  which  the  hinge  is  formed,  a* 
well  as  the  instruments  employed  in  making  It,  were  for 
many  years  kept  secret.  Hence  the  price  of  a  box,  owing  to 
want  of  competition,  was  exorbitantly  high,  being  about 
twenty  times  its  present  price,  now  that  the  secret  ha*  been 
disclosed,  and  competition  allowed  freely  to  operate;  In 
other  words,  a  box  may  now  be  got  for  ISaf.  or  I8st,  which 
formerly  cost  35*.  or  3D*. !  These  Ingenious  specimens  of 
art  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
particularly  so  far  a*  the  variety  and  exquisite  finish  of  the 
pointing  are  concerned.  The  yearly  value  of  the  boxes 
made  In  Cumnock  may,  at  wholesale  price,  average  about 
£'1600  sterling.  /ft  The  total  number  of  person*  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  is  about  fifty  ;  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  boxe*  annually  produced  Is  between  33.0U0  and 
35,000.  The  manufacture  prevails  to  a  similar  extent  lu 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Mauchllne,  as  also,  to  a  la*  de 
free.  In  Lawrenceklrk.  Montrose,  and  one  or  two  othei 
places.  ( Vid*  *t  «*sr<i,  compared  with  the  arL  Smmf  tvtu. 
hi  On*.  DUL) 

CL'MRU,  p.  t,  Berks  co.  Pa.    Bounded  E.  by  Bchuylki.l 
river,  N.  by  Tulpchoeken  creek.   Watered  by  Wyraisstng. 
Angelica,  nnd  Flying  Run  creek*.   Sinking  Spring  village 
has  its  name  from  a  spring  which,  after  Aowinf  a 
rod*  from  its  source,  (inks  into  the  earth.    It  contain*  tw» 
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thu  relics,  common  lu  Lutheran*  and  Presbyterians ;  the 
coutm  poor-house,  to  which  ■  farm  I*  attached ;  one  store, 
onr  I ii inner,  two  forge*,  one  lulling  unit,  twelve  flouring 
BUlK  live  grrst-millr-,  rive  sawmill*,    fop.  3938. 

CUNNINGHAM'.-*  ML  AND.  Ottawa  co.,  O.  Situated 
;n  the  VV.  part  of  lake  Erie,  a  little  N.  of  the  entrance  Intt) 
Sandusky  bay.  It  it  about  3  m.  lone  "nil  3  broad,  ami  Is 
leru.e.  well  cultivated,  and  populous. 

CUPAR  -ANGUS,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  .Scotland,  partly 
In  co.  Penh,  nnil  partly  In  Angus,  na  Uie  I  .la.  a  tributary  of 
the  Tay.  on  the  high  road  between  Perth  and  Aberdeen, 
about  13J  ni.  from  the  former.  Pop.  9000.  It  is  neatly 
Uuik  well  paved,  and  lighted  ;  hiu  a  town-house  and  Jail, 
on  elegant  parish  church,  two  chapelt  belonging  to  Presby- 
terian dissenters,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel ;  a  weekly  cattle 
market,  and  rive  annual  fair*.  The  town  enjoys  lu  ahare 
of  the  weaving  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen  lubrics,  for  the 
minufncture  of  which  the  various  towns  and  village*  of 
Angus  are  distinguished.  The  webs  are  generally  obtained 
front  Dundee.  It  has  alto  extensive  bleach-fields  and  tan- 
pits  :  hut  weaving  it  the  staple  employment  m  the  place. 

CUPAR-FIFE  (so  called  to  distinguish  It  from  Cupar- 
Angus),  a  royal  and  pari.  bur.  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  of  which 
it  b  the  cap.,  25  ft.  ubove  the  level  of  the  sea.  in  the  centre 
of  the  Herat  of  Fife,  and  on  the  loll  bank  of  the  Eden,  10 
an.  W.  St.  Andrew's.    Pop.  6473.    Though  ancient,  Cupar 
has  at  present  nil  the  characteristic  appearances  of  a  mod- 
ern town.   The  streets  seem  as  if  they  had  been  recently 
built;  and  are  wide,  wi  ll  built  lighted  with  gas,  and  par- 
tially paved.  The  county-hall  is  a  handsome  modern  struc- 
ture.  Manufactures,  Um.  for  which  the  water  of  the  Eden 
anoul*  great  facilities,  have  been  introduced :  there  are 
three  spinning  -mills,  of  which  two  are  employed  in  spinning 
flat  and  one  in  spinning  thread  ;  the  aggregate  number  of 
haniN  encaged  in  them  m  iui.    Hut  the  iiuiniifarture  of  the 
coarser  fabrics  of  linen  form  the  staple  trade  of  the  town. 
There  are  ten  master  linen  manufacturer*,  and  BOD  weav- 
ers ;  and  as  every  two  weavers  require  one  bi  wlrid  for 
them.  U00  persons  are  constantly  employed,  all  of  them  liv- 
ing in  their  own  houses,  and  labouring  in  their  own  work- 
shop*, either  In  lite  town  or  lis  vicinity.    (Ata?  Mai.  Act. 
of  SeoUauU.)  There  are  corn,  bariev,  and  flour  mills,  reck- 
oned the  best  in  the  tn.  a  snuff  null,  which  manufactures 
60,000  lb*,  of  snuff  a  year,  a  washing  or  fulling  mill,  a  glue 
manufactory,  three  breweries,  two  laa -works,  a  tile  and 
brick  work,  at  which  coarse  earthenware  a  made,  and  a 
rope-work.   Cttpur  has  lung  hnd  a  flourishing  Joint-stork 
tcudcui).  with  numerous  other  school* ;  aad  the  bequest 
by  Dr.  Itell.  of  £10.000,  for  educational  purposes,  according 
lo  the  Madras  system,  ha*  recently  become  available.  Aa 
the  scat  of  the  co.  courts,  it  haa  no  fewer  than  thirty  legal 
prtctiiiotiers,  exclusive  of  clerks.  There  are  two  reading 
moms  and  a  subscription  library,  containing  4000  volume*. 
The  only  newspapers  (two  in  number;  published  in  the  co., 
belong  to  Cupar.    It  haa  long  been  eminent  in  the  typo- 
graphical art ;  the  beautiful  and  accurate  editions  of  Virgil. 
Hoiai  ■  .mil  other  classics,  superintended  by  Dr.  Hunter  of 
Hi.  Andrews,  having  been  printed  here  by  the  late  Mr.  Tul- 
Us.   Besides  the  par.  church,  there  are  four  Presbyterian 
•Qgeenuug  chapelt,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Ulnssile  chapel. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  and  poor-rates  are  unknown. 
Cupar  it  associated  with  St  Andrew's,  the  two  Anttrulhcrt, 
Crail.  Kilrcnny,  and  Pittenwccm  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the 
II.  uf  C.    Registered  electors  In  IB3U,  333.    Municipal  do., 
250.    i  n 1  ration  revenue.  £331  it.    It  U  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  In  Hies,  and  twenty-three  councillors.  Cupar 
was  a  royal  bur,  so  far  back,  at  least  as  the  reign  of  David 
II.  On  a  mound  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  called  the  Castle- 
hill,  formerly  stood  n  castellated  fortress,  the  chief  residence 
of  the  family  of  Macduff,  the  feudal  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mound  wo*  a  convent  of  Dominican  or 
Black  friars,  founded  by  the  Macduff*,  and  afterward  an- 
nexed to  Bt  Monance  in  llie  same  co.  ( AViM's  toot.  Bitk 
•pa.  ed.  1824,  p.  445) ;  but  of  these  two  buildings  no  traces 
are  now  cxiam.  The  piirtntoni.il  estate  of  Uie  famous  Scot- 
tish poet  Sic  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  was  within  a 
short  ill, tame  of  Cnpir;  and  "ii  a  serilaut  esplanade,  still 
called  the  Play  Field.  In  front  of  Macduff  Castle,  was  acted, 
In  1555,  his  witty  drama  of  the  Thru  EtUUs,  a  popular 
satire  mi  the  priesthood,  and  which  I*  thought  to  have  had 
no  mean  effect  In  hastening  the  Reformation.   (/».,  Bound- 
ary Hrturnt,  and  Gtsiaerr*'*  Oaitttter.) 

CURACOA  or  CUR  ASS  AO.  an  Isl.  In  the  Caribbean  sen, 
belonging  bt  the  Dutch,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela  be- 
tween laL  13°  and  13°  IT  .V.  and  long.  06°  44'  and  00°  13* 
W.  Length  N.W.  to  8.E„  about  43  m. ;  average  breadth 
■«h.»ut  14  m. ;  area,  000  sq.  m.  Pop..  In  1815,  nearly  13.000; 
i  «  bom  01*30  were  slaves,  4000  free  coloured,  and  2780 
whites.  Its  «hore»  are  bold,  and  lu  Interior  In  In  parts  hilly. 
1t  bat  several  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  Is  that  of  Sauta 
\iina.  In  the  S.W.,  where  lu  principal  town  It  built.  The 
•oil  u  in  general  poor  and  rock/,  and  there  la  a  great  defl- 
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cieney  of  water ;  but  by  the  Indaitry  of  the  inhab.,  some 
tobacco,  sugar  in  considerable  quantities,  indigo,  fcc,  are 
grown,  and  a  good  deal  of  salt  U  obtained  from  the  marshes. 
Mulze,  cassava.  Ags,  oranges,  citrons,  and  most  European 
culinary  vegetable*  are  cultivated;  but  provisions  are  not 
produced  on  the  Island  in  sufficient  quantity  for  iu  inhab. 
Curacoa  was  formerly  noted  for  its  contraband  trade ;  but 
since  the  Independence  of  8.  America,  this  has  greatly  dl- 
niluishc-d.  The  government  U  conducted  by  n  tUdtkoidrr 
assisted  by  a  civil  and  military  council.  Wdihelimtadt  the 
cap.  and  seat  of  government  Is  one  of  the  noatret  cities 
in  the  W.  Indies ;  iu  public  buildings  are  magnificent  the 
private  houses  are  commodious,  and  the  dean  si  reels  remind 
the  traveller  of  those  in  the  Dutch  lowus.  The  port  of 
( 'urncoa  hat  a  narrow  entrance,  but  is  large  and  safe.  It  if 
protected  by  the  fort  of  Amsterdam  and  other  batteries,  but 
was  taken  by  a  squadron  of  four  English  frigates  la  1807. 
Two  smaller  Islands  one  on  either  tide,  Uucn  Ayre  and 
Umbo,  also  beloug  lo  tin  Dutch.   Their  inhab.  are  chiefly 
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CURRENT  RIVER,  t.  Pope  co..  Ark. 
'  school.  35  scholars.    Pop.  358. 

CURRITUCK,  island,  sound,  and  inlet  Currituck  o- . 
N.  C.   The  Island  i<  30  m.  long  and  3  broad,  and  encloses 
|  the  sound,  which  it  50  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  10  bruad,  and 
is  shallow.   The  inlet  Is  a  narrow  channel  between  t  urn 
tuck  and  another  small  Island. 

CvaatTVca,  county,  N .  C.  Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  600  iq.  in.  Currituck  sound  divides 
it  unequally  Into  two  parts.  It  comprehends  the  entire  sea- 
coast  of  V  Carolina,  from  the  Virginia  line,  lo  a  poini  90 
in.  8.W.  of  cape  Haueras,  Including  Roanoke  island.  It 
contained  in  1K40.  5910  neat  cattle,  4500 sheep,  13J230 swine; 
and  produced  7685  bushels  of  wheat,  313,505  of  Indian  corn, 
70H4  of  oats,  5-inGO  of  potatoes,  400  bushels  of  salt.  It  had 
five  schools,  117  scholars.  Pop.,  w  lutes.  4454.  slaves,  3100, 
free  coloured.  149;  total,  0703.   Capitol,  Currituck. 

CfgatTura  C.  II.,  p.  v..  capital  of  Currituck  Co.,  N.  C, 
943  in.  E.N.E.  Raleigh.  370  W.   It  stands  on  the  W.  side 
|  uf  the  \  part  of  Currituck  sound,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 

CUSHING,  p.  t..  Lincoln  co..  Me„  50  m.  8.E.  Augusta, 
627  W.  Bounded  E.  by  tit  George  river,  and  ti.  by  the  At- 
lantic. First  settled  by  emigrauU  from  Ireland  In  1733.  In- 
corpornted  In  1789.  It  contains  one  store,  one  saw  mill,  one 
tannery,  six  schools,  313  scholars.   Pop.  790. 

CUSSAWAGO.  p.  t.  Crawford  co..  Pa,  346  m,  N.W.  by 
W.  Ilnrri*burg,  3)9  W.  It  conulaa  one  store,  one  grist  mill, 
two  taw  -mills,  seven  schools,  300  scholar*.   Pop.  1969. 

CUSTRIN.  or  KUSTRIN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
the  Prussian  stales,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder,  where 
It  is  Joined  by  the.  Warta,  53  m.  E.  Berlin.  Pop.  5840.  The 
Oder  it  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  nearly  900  ft.  in  length, 
uniting  the  ciudel  w  ith  the  limn ;  being  surrounded  by 
marshes.  It  is  strong  as  well  by  nature  at  by  art.  The  Rus 
sian*  burned  the  toVn  (without  however,  taking  the  tort) 
In  1758.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  on  a  greatly  improved 
plan.  The  fortifications  have  been  much  Improver!  since 
Uie  i-  ■  •  of  1815. 

CUTCH-GUNDA  V  A,  an  In!.  tw».  of  Beloochlstan, differ 
ing  in  some  important  respect*  (rum  all  lite  others,  being  by 
far  the  moat  valuable  portion  of  thai  country,  nnil  lu  only 
prov.  E.  the  Brahuoick  mountain*.  It  lie*  between  tel.  27°  40" 
and  39°  15'  N..  and  long.  67°  Off  and  69°  30*  E.  Length  N. 
to  ii.  about  130  rn. ;  breadth  of  its  habitable  and  fertile  part  a 
little  more  than  60  rn. ;  having  N.  8e wet lan  (Caubul),  E. 
and  8.  Hind*,  and  W.  the  prov.  Thai  aw  an.  It  U  for  the 
moat  part  a  plain,  bounded  by  detent  on  the  N.,  8,  and  EL, 
and  watered  by  several  rivulets,  cnmmunlcnting  by  numer- 
ous aqueducts,  8otl  rich  and  loamy,  and  so  exceedingly 
pmductire.  that  it  Is  said,  were  it  all  cultivated,  the  crops 
Would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  oil  Beloochistan ; 
at  It  is,  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  besides  cotton.  In- 
digo, and  oil,  arc  exported.  It  is  alleged,  but  probably  With- 
out foundation,  that  rice  will  not  grow  in  Cuich  Cuodara, 
nntwiihttandlng  the  luxuriance  or  all  other  crops,  and  the 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  Climate  oppressively  hot  through- 
out the  summer,  when  the  simoon  It  frequently  experienced ; 
during  the  winter  It  la  so  mild  that  the  chiefs  and  principal 
InhabitanU  of  the  adjoining  \V.  provinces  resort  thither. 
The  bulk  of  the  pop.  are  Juts ;  (here  are  a  few  Hindoos  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  who  live  by  barter,  transpurtini 
grnln,  ate.  Villages  extremely  numerous.  The  chief  low  ni 
are  Gundava.  the  cap.,  Dadur,  Rhag,  and  Lberee.  (PtUtm- 
ftr'i  TravtU  in  BtiootkUtan,  1-  308, 311-331.  333, 336,  he.) 

CUTLER,  p.  t.  Washington  co..  Me.  Bounded  8.E.  Ire 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  W.  by  Mnchtes  bay.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  contain*  four  ttorea,  one  grist-mill,  five  saw- 
mill*, seven  schools.  376  scholars.   Pop.  657. 

CUTTACK.  a  large  marit  dlstr.  of  Hindustan,  pror 
Oritsa,  presld.  Bengal,  between  lat  19°  30*  and  31°  40*  If 
and  lone.  84°  30*  and  87°  E. ;  having  N.  the  dlstr.  MM 
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ljpor*  and  the  Mernr  ceded  districts,  W.  the  latter.  8. 

U  an  jam.  and  E  the  bay  of  Bengal.    Area.  (MOO  mj.  m. 

Pop.  1,984.600.  It  consists  of  three  different  tracts  of 
country,  the  marshy  const,  the  dry  central  region,  and  the 
hilly  country  to  the  W.  The,  latter  abounds  with  trees, 
valuable  either  for  cabinet-work,  dyeing,  or  varnish-ma- 
king. Rivers  numerous;  the  chief  are  the  Mnluinuddy. 
Ilruhinlny,  Coyle,  and  Subunreekn ;  all  these  are  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  even  the  minor  streams  swell,  during  the 
rains,  to  an  enormous  magnitude,  rendering  the  construction 
of  t i  tensive  and  solid  embankments  necessary  In  many 
pans  of  the  district.  The  periodical  rains  are  not  to  early 
here  as  in  Bengal ;  the  summer  heats  are  very  oppressive, 
and  the  forests  of  Cuttark  are  generally  highly  insalubri- 
ous. They  are  also  much  infested  with  ferocious  wild  ani- 
mals, especially  leopards,  and  reptile*,  many  of  which  are 
venomous.  Kice  of  different  qualities,  wheat  and  maize  In 
the  hilly  tracts,  the  sugar-cane,  pulse,  aromatic  roots,  apices, 
and  dyeing  drugs,  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  granite,  slate,  and  Iron  ore  are  found,  and  gold- 
dust  ia  the  beds  of  the  mount  an  torrents.  The  land  Is  not 
assessed  under  the  permanent  settlement,  as  Is  the  case  in 
the  adjoining  prov.  of  Bengal ;  but  an  agreement  Is  usually 
inmlo  between  the  government  and  the  landholders  fur  a 
ceri  no  term,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  being  by  no  means 
fixed.  A  considerable  pro|x>rtion  of  the  territory  In  the  W. 
or  mountainous  region  is  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
nearly  independent  zemindars,  each  of  whom  maintains  a 
kind  of  sovereign  stale,  and  pays  but  a  light  tribute.  A 
more  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  government  than 
the  land-tax  has  been  the  monopoly  of  salt,  much  of  which, 
remarkable  for  whileneas  and  puntv,  Is  made  on  the  coast 
of  this  district.  The  chief  towns  'are  Cultnck,  the  cap., 
Halusore,  and  Juggernaut,  the  scat  of  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  that  name.  {Hot  Jiookrnaut.)  Cuitaek  was  ac- 
quired by  the  British,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrnttna, 
ind  the  reduction  of  the  Juggernaut  rajah  In  1803-4.  In 
1817.  the  loo  rapid  introduction  of  the  revenue,  and  Judicial 
system*  established  in  Bengal,  among  the  rude  and  barba- 
rous inhabitants  of  t'utlack.  u«ether  w  ith  the  evils  of  over- 
assortment  and  mismanagement,  excited  a  rebellion  in  this 
djy*  which  was  subdues!  in  the  ensuing  year,  but  st  the  : 
expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the  loss  of  many  live*. 

Hamilton'*  R.  I.  I,  tfflMTS ;  Pari.  krportt,  4  c,  Krv  < 

rnue  Sottiom.) 

Ccttack  (Cat**,  a  royal  residence),  a  town  of  Hindus- 
tan, cap.  of  the  above  distr,  seat  of  tu  principal  judicial 
<-uurt,  «*.,  on  the  Mahonuddy.  and  in  the  rainy  season  in-  i 
Wlated  by  two  of  Its  branches.  220  m.  B.W.  Calcutta ;  lat. 
*P  27'  N.,  long.  880  y  V..  Pop.,  a  few  yean  since.  40,000.  1 
lis  prinnpil  street  is  well  built,  and  it  ha*  many  houses 
two  and  three  stories  high,  a  spacious  market-place,  some 
handsome  Mohammed  in  structures,  and  some  military  can- 
tonment*. The  dwellings  of  the  civil  establishment  are 
di«|«ers*d  over  the  environs.  This  town  is  secured  from  m  - 
uniUtion  by  lirge  and  solid  emlnnkmcnt*  along  the  river : 
the  value  of  these  wo*  sufficiently  proved  in  1817,  when  du- 
ring the  heavy  rain*  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  in  one 
night  18  0.,  or  6  ft  above  the  general  level  of  rite  town, 
which  was  only  preserved  by  their  meant.  Cut  tack  is 
said  to  have  been  n  capital  as  early  a*  the  10th  century. 
Hamilton  |_  472.) 

CUXHAVEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  Germany,  imme- 
diately within  the  rstuary  of  the  Elbe,  on  lu  B.W.  side.  In 
>  del  irlicil  portion  of  tern  lor  v  lielonging  to  Hamburgh  from 
whic  h  it  Is  distant  Mm.  W.N.W.;  utt.  S3P  if  21"  N..  long. 
8°  43'  E.  It  has  about  100  house*,  and  800  inhob..  a  good 
tiartKHir.  with  deep  water,  a  light  house,  and  is  a  quaran- 
tine station.  It  was  formerly  the  rendezvous  of  must  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  England  and  the  Elbe ;  but  lince  the 
•'.sublkshuteal  of  »le  im  pickets,  they  are  conveyed  direct  to 
ami  from  Hamburgh.  Vessels  entering  the  Elbe  generally 
heavo  to  opposite  Cuxhaven  for  pilots,  by  whoa  It  I*  most- 
ly inhibited.    In  summer  it  is  resorted  to  by  sea-bathers. 

CUYAHOGA,  county.  O,  situated  In  the  If.  part  of  the 
♦tate,  nnd  contains  473  »q.  m.    Bounded  N.  by  lake  Erie. 
It  has  a  level  surface  Inclining  towards  the  lake.  Watered 
wt'«£l,,,nori  n,ld  R,**v  river*-    11  contained.  In  1840, 
7*^nC8,«"le.3n.3!»«»heep.  17.000 twine;  and  produced 
lOO.aSO  bushels  of  wheat,  3104  of  rye.  »8078l  of  Indian 
corn.  j949  of  buckwheat.  1010  of  barley,  101.308  of  out*. 
I49.t*9!  of  potatoes,  'jiyw  pounds  of  tobacco.    It  had  twen- 
ty eight  commission  bouses  In  foreign  trade,  ninety  three 
retail  stores,  three  lumber  yard*,  four  furnaces,  tlx  fulling- 
mills,  four  woollen-factories,  six  flouring -mills,  fifteen  grist- 
mills seventy  taw  mills,  one  ml  null,  thirteen  tanneries, 
iwo  distilleries,  one  brewery,  five  printing  -offices ,  one  daily 
four  weekly  newspapert.  and  one  periodical ;  tlx  academic*,' 
168  students,  168  schools.  7953  scholar*.   Pop.  96,506.  Cao- 
Ital.  Cleveland.  r 
Cctahooa.  river,  O,  raw*  In  the  central  part  of  Geauga 
and  mm  8.S.W.  through  Portage  county;  and 
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Akron,  in  Summit  county,  it  curves  to  the  N,  and  pursue* 
a  course  W.N.VV.  until  It  enter*  lake  Erie  at  Cleveland.  It 
has  a  whole  course  of  over  50  miles,  hut  many  falls,  af 
fording  much  water- (lower,  and  It  a  fast  stream,  afford 
ing  water  In  the  driest  part  of  the  summer.  The  Ohlc 
canal  passes  along  the  valley  of  this  river,  and  I*  fed  by  it, 
N.  of  Akron,  until  its  N.  termination  af  Cleveland.  The 
canal  crones  this  river  In  an  aqueduct  at  Boston  centre.  S3 
miles  S.  of  Cleveland. 

CUV AHOCi A  FALLS,  p.  v.,  (summit  0„  128  m. 
N.E.  Columbus.  335  W.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  comer  of 
the  township  of  Tallm.idge.on  Cuyahoga  river,  which  here 
passes  through  a  rocky  chasm  with  perpendicular  banks, 
and  falls  240  feet  ia  a  short  distance,  by  a  succession  of 
cascade*,  affording  extensive  water  power.  The  location  It 
romantic  and  taluhrious.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal  posses  through  the  village  on  the  8.  tide  of  the  river, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron,  4  mile*  distant.  An 
extensive  bed  of  bituminous  cool  Is  wrought  in  the  vicini- 
ty, and  largely  exported.  The  village  contain*  two  church- 
es, one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist ;  on  academy,  a 
lyceum.  four  stores,  several  large  paper  mill*,  one  flouring- 
inill.  and  other  mills  and  manufactories,  200  dwelling*, 
many  of  them  neat,  and  about  1200  Inhabitants. 

CUZCO,  an  Inland  city  of  Peru,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incus,  at  the  foot  of  some  hilts,  having  an  ex- 
tensive valley  opening  to  the  8.E..  told  by  Mr.  Pentland  to 
he  1 1.380  fori  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  about  400  m.  E..H.E. 
Lima ;  lot.  13°  30*  55"  8.,  long.  72°  4'  10"  W.  Pop.  un- 
known, but  estimated  In  1825  at  40,000.  mostly  Indian*. 
The  cathedral  and  convent  of  St.  Augustine  are  said  to 
rank  among  the  finest  religious  edifice*  in  the  New  World ; 
and  it  hod  a  few  years  ago  six  churches,  eight  convents, 
besides  that  of  St.  Augustine,  four  well-endowed  hospitals, 
three  monasteries,  a  university,  and  three  collegiate  schools. 
But  Cuzco  derives  most  part  of  Its  interest  from  the  histor- 
ical association*  connected  with  It,  and  from  it*  remains  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Incaa.  In  fact,  great  numbers  of  the 
private  houses  belong  to  that  rra :  and  by  the  size  of  the 
stones,  nnd  the  fineness  and  peculiarity  of  the  buildings, 
give  to  the  city  a  venerable.  Imposing  air.  The  Dominican 
convent,  a  magnificent  structure,  is  raised  on  walls  that 
formed  port  of  the  famous  temple  of  the  tun,  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Spaniards.  Ulloa  sayt  that  the 
high  nltnr  stands  on  the  very  tpot  formerly  occupied  by  the 
golden  Image  of  the  tun.  Upon  a  hill  to  the  V  of  the  city 
are  the  ruins  of  a  very  extensive  fortress,  the  work  of  the 
lncat,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  the  specict  named  Cyclo- 
|M-nn.  and  have  a  striking  analogy  to  the  so-called  struct- 
ures found  in  various  part*  of  Greece,  Italy,  fee.  Some  of 
the  (tonet,  which  arc  all  of  angular  shape*,  are  of  such  an 
cnormout  size,  that  their  weight  it  said  bi  exceed  150  tons! 
and,  though  no  cement  be  used  In  the  building,  they  are  tc 
admirably  jointed  and  fitted  together  that  the  interstices  ore 
hardly  perceptible.  It  It  very  difficult  to  imagine  bow  tuch 
vast  blockt  could  have  been  conveyed  from  the  quarriea 
and  placed  on  the  walls  w  ithout  the  aid  of  powerful  ma- 
chinery. In  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  city  are  extensive 
remain*  uf  ancient  edifice*  In  the  tame  style  ;  and  it  is  said 
by  Aleedo  that  a  subterranean  postage  led  from  the  palace 
of  the  incat  to  the  fortress,  and  that  a  road  was  constructed 
from  the  city  to  Lima. 

The  inhab.  hove  been  described  as  industrious,  and  at 
excelling  in  embroidery,  painting,  and  tculpture.  There 
are  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  stun*,  and 
of  leather  and  parchment.  A  considerable  trade  it  carried 
on  in  these  and  In  the  product*  of  the  adjacent  district. 
But  despite  all  this,  the  markets  are  said  by  General  Miller 
to  be  "  very  ill  supplied." 

Cuxco  it  the  most  ancient  of  the  Peruvian  clllet ;  its  ori 
gin  dating  from  the  a*ra  of  Manco  Capac,  the  founder  of  the 
empire  of  the  lncas.  probably  In  the  12th  century.  Pizarrc 
took  possession  of  It  la  1554.  and  wot  shortly  after  besieged 
in  It  by  the  whole  Peruvian  force.  During  thlt  tiege  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  (Modem  7V«tr**7*r, 
xxviit.,  288 ;  Ulloa,  Voyagt  dt  Clmrheue,  L,  597 ;  Otorr 
Joum  .  viil.,  427.) 

CYNTHIANA,  t~.  Shelby  co.,  O.  It  contains  one  ttore. 
one  tannery,  one  school,  25  scholars.    Pop.  1022. 

Cymtuiama,  p.  v..  capital  of  Harrison  co..  Ky..  37  ro. 
N.E.  Frankfort,  505  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  8 
fork  of  Licking  river.  It  containa  a  court  house,  jail,  tev 
era!  stores,  three  schools,  100  scholars.    Pop.  798. 

CYPRUS,  a  famous  and  considerable  Island,  in  the)  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
at  present  belonging  to  Egypt,  44  m.  8.  cspe  Anamour,  In 
the  former,  65  m.  W.  Latakla,  In  the  latter,  and  330  in  I 
Crete;  between  lat.  34°  34'  and  35°  42*  N\.  and  long.  320 
16"  and  34°  37'  E.  Shape  somewhat  oval,  with  a  consider 
able  promontory  projecting  K  N.E.  from  the  main  body  of 
the  island:  greatest  length.  132  m.;  average  breadth  from 
30  to  35  m.  Pop.  evtimaied  at  70,000,  of  w  hom  40,000  or* 
Z»  721 
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ll  to  toteragetnd  lengthways,  ot  from  E.  lo  W.,  by 
■  range  of  mountain*,  the  highest  pouil  of  which,  St.  Crocc, 
(an.  M.  Olfmpm*).  1*  about  15  m.  8.  Nicosia.   The  prtncl- 


•ion*,  and  U  nearly,  dned  up  in  summer.  Cyprus  1»  also 
oihrnvM  HI  supplied  with  water,  that  obtained  from  most 
of  llio  well*  being  brachial).  The  principal  plains  lie  along 
the  bonk*  of  the  Pcdia.  and  the  8.  coast  of  the  island.  The 
r  innate  differs  in  different  parts :  along  the  N.  shore  ills 
comparatively  temperate  ;  the  wind*  rowing  irom  the  cold, 
mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  tamper  the  heat  In 
summer,  and  In  winter  produce  piercing  colds  on  the 
mountains,  which  axe  covered  with  snow  for  several 
month*.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  plains  along  the  8.  and 
K.  ousts :  these  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  whitish  soil, 
which  has  an  offensive  glare,  and  I  wing  defended  from  the 
N.  and  N.W.  winds  by  the  mountains,  at  the  saine  time 
that  they  arc  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  H,  U.K.,  and 
8.  winds  from  the  Syrian,  Arabian,  and  Lybian  deserts,  they 
have  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other  place  in  the  Le- 
vant. During  the  summer  heals  malaria  is  frequently  gen- 
erated ;  and  long  droughts,  combined  with  the  want  of  la- 
dustry.  and  the  neglect  of  irrigation,  not  iinfreqwntly  de- 
stroy the  crops.  The  soil  Is  naturally  fruitful,  and.  in  anti- 
quity. Cyprua  was  fajnons  for  it*  fertility,  ami  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  lis  products.  Even  now,  though  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  land  be  cultivated,  and  that  In  the 
most  wretched  manner,  the  merchant*  of  l>amlcn  nnnually 
eiport  several  cargoes  of  excellent  wheat  to  8pnin  and 
Portugal.  The  be-t,  aa  well  as  the  mott  agreeable  parts  of 
the  inland,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cerinu  and  Mnffa.  the  an- 
cient Puphoa.    {See  Barra.) 

Cotton,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  produced  In  trifling  quan- 
tities ;  iiut  under  ths  Venetians,  the  Hand  annually  export- 
ed about  30.(100  bales.  It  then  also  exported  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar,  produced  from  plantations  of  canes  In 
the  vicinity  of  Llmasol  and  llaffa.  There  are  extensive 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  pines  ;  groves  of  olives  and  plan- 
tatiuus  of  mulberries.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
lis  fruits,  and  lis  rich  aweef  wine,  oil,  and  silk.  The  latter 
i*  of  two  kind*,  yellow  and  white,  hut  the  former  Is  prefer- 
red. The  wheal  m  of  a  superior  quality,  affording  excellent 
bread  ;  and  nee,  madder,  and  nn  endless  variety  of  other 
valuable  products,  aught  be  cultivated  la  several  parts  of 
the  Island 

The  wine*  of  Cyprua,  particularly  those  produced  from 
(he  vineyard,  called  the  Coinuiandery.  from  It*  having  be- 
longed to  the  knights  of  Malta,  were  formerly  roan  highly 
prized  for  deserts  than  even  those  of  Crete.  .In  the  earlier 
part  of  last  century,  the  total  produce  of  the  vintage  was 
supposed  to  amount  to  above  2,000,0110  gallons,  of  which 
nearly  half  was  exported ;  but  now,  the  wine  grown  and 
exported  does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  these  quanti- 
ties. "  Perhaps"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  there  Is  no  pan  of  the 
world  where  the  vine  yield*  such  redundant  and  luscious 
fruit :  the  Juice  of  the  Cyprian  grape  resembles  a  concentra- 
ted essence.  The  wine  of  the  Island  is  famous  all  over  the 
Levant  Englishmen,  however,  do  not  consider  It  as  a  fa 
vourlte  beverage  ;  It  require*  nearly  a  century  of  age  lo  de- 
prive It  of  that  sickly  sweetness  which  render*  It  repugnant 
to  their  palates,  ll*  powerful  tipericnl  quality  Is  also  not 
likely  to  rvenmraead  It.  When  It  has  remained  in  bottles 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  acquire*  a  slight  degree  of  fer- 
mentation upon  cipoiure  to  the  air  ;  nnd  Urn.  added  to  It* 
sweetness  and  high  colour,  causes  it*  to  resemble  Tokay 
more  than  any  other  wine.  It  will  keep  In  casks,  to  which 
the  air  has  access,  for  any  number  ofrenrt.  If  the  Inhabi 
tanta  were  Industrious,  and  capable  of  turning  their  vintage 
to  the  best  account,  the  red  wine  of  Hie  Island  might  be  ren- 
dered a*  famous  as  the  white,  and,  perhaps  better  suited 
for  eiportntion."    ( Travel*.  lv..  19.) 

Bui  the  brutal  de*|ioii*m  under  which  it  ha*  groaned  for 
centuries,  ha*  depopulated  the  Island,  and  rendered  the  few 
Inhabitants  it  now  contain*  remarkable  only  for  Indigence, 
sloth,  and  apathy.  In  antiquity,  the  pop.  probably  fell  little 
short  of  1.000.000  ;  and  in  1571,  when  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  it  had  a  pop.  of  about  40a000.  or  nearly  six 
lime*  its  present  amount.  Nowhere,  Indeed,  a*  Mr.  Kinnelr 
has  truly  stated,  is  the  baleful  inlluenreof  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion more  conspicuous  than  In  Cyprus,  where  ll  has  liter- 
ally turned  cltle*  Into  miserable  village*,  and  cultivated 
Aeids  Into  arid  deserts.  In  describing  hi*  journey  frotn  I*ar- 
nken  to  Nlensta.  Dr.  Warke  observes :  -  The  soil  everywhere 
exhibited  a  white  marly  clay,  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich  In 
it*  nature,  although  neglected.  The  Ureeks  are  so  oppress 
ad  by  their  TurkWh  master*,  thnt  they  dare  not  cultivate 
the  land .  the  harvest  would  Instantly  be  taken  from  them 
if  they  did.  Their  whole  aim  seems  to  be  to  scrape  togeth- 
er sufficient,  la  the  course  of  the  year,  to  pay  their  tax  to 
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the  governor.   The  omission  of  this  is  punished  by  torture 

or  by  death :  and  in  cases  of  their  inability  to  supply  iha 
impost,  the  inbab.  fly  from  the  island.  8o  many  eungra- 
taaas  of  thto  sort  happen  during  Uie  year,  that  the  pop.  of 
Cyprua  scarcely  exceeds  60,000  persons,  a  number  r*r- 
rly  insufficient  to  have  peopled  on*  of  lu  many  citlea, 
.  jo  governor  resale*  at  Nicosia.  His  appointment  to  annu- 
al, and  a*  11  w  obtained  by  purchase,  the  highest  bidder  suc- 
ceeds; each  -tin inc.  after  his  arrival,  to  surpass  his  prede- 
cessor In  ihe  cuonnity  of  hi*  exactions.  Front  this  terrible 
oppression,  the  consuls  and  a  few  other  faiudies  are  free,  la 
consequence  of  a  protection  granted  by  their  respective  nn 
lions."  i  'IVaveU,  iv^  54;  see  alio  lo  the  same  effect,  Wal 
fulr't  Trnr.lt,  11..  SI.) 

Mr.  Kinneir  stale*  thai  "the  governor  and  the  nrchaki- 
deal  more  largely  In  corn  than  all  the  other  people  of 
island  put  together:  they  frequently  seize  upon  lite  wl 
yearly  produce,  at  their  own  valuation,  and  either  expoi 
retail  it  at  an  advanced  price  .  nay.  It  happened  mora  I. 
once,  during  ihe  war  In  8pain,  that  the  whole  of  the  eora 
was  purchased  In  this  manner  by  the  merchants  ot  Malta, 
ami  exported  without  leasing  the  lowi  r  unli  t*  n  nior.el  of 
bread"  (p.  18*  183).    We  have  seen  no  very  recent  ac- 
counts of  the  condition  of  Cvpnis  under  Ihe  rule  of  Mehe- 
met  All;  but.  unless  the  paehn  have  established  a  different 
government  in  ll  (rota  what  he  has  established  in  Egypt, 
ihe  miserable  Inhabitant*  hnve  gained  little  by  the  change. 

8heep  and  rattle  are  bred  In  considernlde  nnmberai 
There  to  abundance  of  game,  such  as  partridge*,  quails, 
woodcocks,  and  snipe* ;  there  are  no  wild  quadrupeds  «I- 
repung  foxes  and  haw,  but  many  kinds  of  serpents,  and 
the  tarantula.  Clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  devastate  the 
country.  The  ancient  mines  of  Cyprus,  now  wholly  neg- 
lected, afforded  large  quantities  ot  the  n  i  rop|a»r  .  K* 

(Vpr-iasi),  whence,  though  thai  be  very  doubtful,  the  name 
of  Ihe  Uland  ha*  been  supposed  to  be  derived ;  it  Is  also 
said  to  contain  ore*  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  nnd 
has  a  r- pr-cie*  of  rock  crystal  called  Paphna  dlanumd.  Arat- 
anthua  or  asbestos  of  a  very  superior  quality  1*  found  near 
Baffa;  it  is  flexible  as  silk,  while,  ami  more  delicately 
fibrous  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Maritl  stale*  that 
a  village,  called  Amianthus,  existed  In  Cyprus  In  his  lima: 
and  It  wa*  most  probably  the  spot  where  the  amainthns,  or 
Incombustible  doth,  u*edby  the  ancients  to  w  rap  up  the  Ind- 
ia* of  distinguished  persons  when  laid  on  the  funeral  pile, 
was  principally  produced.  ( 7V«eW».  \n  177.)  8  ill  I*  obtained 
by  evaporation  at  various  place*  on  the  8.  roasl.  The  inhah. 
manufacture  small  carpels,  *ome  silk  and  cotton  fabrics 
and  excellent  Turkey  leather.  Under  the  Turk*  tlrt*  tolaod 
was  divided  Into  three  saajUcks.  those  of  Baft*.  Cerina,  and 

Nicosia.    N  .a.  la  the  centre  of  the  Island.  I*  the  capital. 

The  other  |irmri(Ml  town*  are  Lamicn,  oa  ihe  »ile  nj  the 
ancient  Citlum.  Llnuuul,  Pnmagusta  on  the  E..  Cerina  (an. 
Onnia)  on  Ihe  N.,  nnd  Baffi  I'apAat)  on  the  W.  coast. 
Even  the  ruins  of  moat  of  the  ancient  cities  mentioned  by 
8trnbo  have  disappeared ;  but  at  Con*ianlia,  near  Foma- 
gusla.  Kinnelr  traced  the  e.irc.  of  Iha  ancient  wall*,  and  Iha 
foundation*  of  *onie  buildings;  nnd  at  Lamic*  medal*  and 
other  antiquities  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  remains  of  a 
monastery,  built  by  n  princes*  of  the  houae  of  Lusignan, 
stand  about  4  m.  B.B.  Cerina.  Cyprus  ssns  originally  peo- 
pled by  the  Phoenician*.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks, 
mat  aucceaslvely  possessed  by  the  Egyptians,  Persian*, 
Ureeks,  and  Komans.  In  antiquity,  ll  wa*  n*  famous  for 
the  worship  of  Venu*  as  Del'*  tor  that  of  Apollo  and  Drana, 
This.  In  fict,  wa*  the  favourite  seat  of  the  goddess,  "rfraa 
poteme  Cfwri."  Divine  honours  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  paid  to  her  at  Paphoa  (ete  Hurt  a),  where  she  had  a 
magnificent  temple — 

■  UW  tssspiua  M,  cratomqse  Sttm 
Tarns  csl*»t  urn.  wnnquc  rn*ta  balsa*." 

Xm4  L,  41s. 

But  the  whole  Island  wns  sacred  to  Venus,  and  beside* 
I'jphus,  other  three  cities  were  celebrated  for  her  worship. 
n  K*>  AiMikss,  st*  rdss  siibi  Fsptws,  siqtw  C»>b«r», 
■toaVsag*  a»ss*s "  .fen*«A  *..  Si. 

Hence  the  epitheU  Cvprinn.  Paphlnn,  Idahnn,  fcc^,  ap- 
plied to  Venu*.  It  ll  alleged  thnt  the  ladies  of  the  Island 
are  still  devotedly  attached  to  the  worship  of  Die  goddesa. 

After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  Cyprus  formed  part 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  iha 
Saracens.  Isaac,  a  prince  of  ihe  Cianncni  family,  having 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  was  dethroned  In  1191  by  Richard 
I.,  king  of  England.  The  latter  having  conferred  the  island 
on  Ony  de  Lusignan.  to  indemnify  him  for  the  too*  of  Jeru- 
salem, It  continued  In  possession  of  his  family  for  three 
centuries  or  till  1480,  when,  nn  default  of  heirs  H  fell  to 
the  Venetian*.  The  Turks  took  ll  from  them  in  1571. 
Bregadlno,  the  gallant  defender  of  Fninngustn,  after  ex- 
hausting every  resource,  at  last  canititlnled  on  honourable 
term*.  Nn  sooner,  however,  had  the  place  been  delivered 
up,  than  the  capitulation  wa*  disregarded ;  and  Bref  adine 
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CZEGLED. 

— — f  was  skinned  alive  and  imputed— a  dreadful  angury 
of  what  the  population  waa  to  suffer  under  the  dominion 
of  such  barbarous  ruffians.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Meuemet  All.  (See  Miritf*  Tmvels  in  Cyprus,  passim ; 
Clarke' t  Traoel*.  It.,  11-SO:  JTraaeiV's  Jaumcw  through 
Asia  Mimtr,  p.  170-197,  fcc.  Ac.) 

CZEGLED,  o  large  market  town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  Thclss,  eo.  Pesth,  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Debrcczln,  38  m.  S  K.  the  fanner,  and 
84  m.  VVJJ.VV.  the  latter.  P«|i.  14,662  {Berlin,**),  chiefly 
Protestant*.  A  great  deal  of  ordinary  red  wine  to  made 
here,  at  well  as  beer.    (Owtorr.  Jfat.  Kite  ft.,  itc.) 


DAHLONEGA. 

1744  tb«  establishment  of  a  provincial  council  helped  to  re 
rive  It,  but  on  the  removal  of  thto  it*  decay  recommence* 
(HanxUUm's  K.  I.  Oarn  1.,  477.  478;  JNM.  7>«e.,  bu  13#» 
145;  RenweCt  Memoir,  p.  61,  Ik.) 
Dacca,  and  Dacca  J«laLto«e,  two  districts  of  H  indents*, 

S^^'J!'0^1'  rhlefly  be,*«11  '»*•  830  ««d  9IO.N.,  and  long. 
WO  30-  and  91°  E. ;  having  N.  the  district  Mymun.ing.  A 
ripperah.  P.  Backergunge,  and  W.  Jcsaore  and  Rajtohaya 
Subjoined  to  a  statement  of  the  area  of  these  districts,  wit* 
their  pop.  and  revenue  at  the  undermentioned  period* ! 

■  I 

i. 


n»er» 
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E.  distr.  of  Bengal.  It  extends,  vrtth  its 'suburbs,  for  6  m 
along  a  river  which,  uniting  with  the  Ganges  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  other,  affords  the  great- 
est facilities  to  commerce :  I  n  t.  33°  42'  ff,  long.  90°  IT  E.  • 
1*7  in.  N.E.  Calcutta,  and  118  m.  E.9.E.  Moorshed.nbad' 
Pop.  probibly  nb<»vc  JOO.OOO.  Like  other  native  towns,  it  in 
a  sniiture  of  brick,  thatch,  and  mud  houses,  with  narrow 
and  crooked  streets.  The  bulk  of  the  houses  are  an  very 
combustible,  that  they  are  usually  burned  down  once  or 
twice  a  yenr;  but  bomliooa,  mats,  and  thatch  being  ex- 
tremely cheap,  to  rebuild  them  costs  only  n  few  rupees  I 
According  to  Heber,  Dacca  to  like  the  worst  part  of  Calcut- 
ta, near  Chitpoor.  bat  with  some  really  line  ruins  intermin- 
gled with  the  huts,  which  cover  three  fourth*  of  its  area 
There  are  few  European  houses,  and  these  mostly  small 
and  mean,  compared  with  those  of  Calcutta.  Some  Greek 
buildings,  which  were  the  favourite  residence  of  the  late 
nabob,  were  ruined  a  few  yenrs  ago  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  river.  In  the  17th  century  (slam  Khan  builta  palace 
I  fort  here,  the  rains  of  which  form  an  Imposing  object ; 
*i  the  end  of  the  same  century  a  grandson  of  Au' 
""•  ""ced  and  finished  a  magnificent  palace. 
The  pagodas  are  few  and  small,  owing 
'of  Mohammedanism,  and  almost  every 

 .TT—  — 1     1  er*iM  or  Ar»blc  inscription.  There 

Is  a  small  but  pretty  Gothic  English  church,  and  a  " 
ground  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  containing  som< 
some  tombs,  both  Christian  ond  'Mussulman!   There  are 
several  obelisks  in  and  around  the  city  ;  and  about  4  m  off 
ton  beautiful  Gothic  bridge,  said  to  have  been  constructed 
by  a  Frenchman,  but,  like  most  of  the  other  public  edifices, 
In  a  state  of  ruin,    All  the  buildings  beyond  the  Inhabited 
portion  of  the  city  ore  surrounded  by  ruins  and  rank  vege- 
tation ;  and  the  castle,  factories,  and  churches  of  the  Dutch 
French,  and  Portuguese,  have  all  fallen  Into  decay.  Eng 
tlsh  goods  and  manufactures,  or  imitations  of  them,  are  to 
»e  met  with  in  the  bazars;  but  no  vessels  larger  than  small 
eountry  built  brigs  come  up  the  river,  and  the  trade  is  re- 
loced  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  It  was.   The  striped  and 
lowered  muslins  of  Dacca  were  formerly  regarded  as  inlm 
table,  and  were  in  great  request  at  the  Mogul  court,  and 
sther  native  Indian  conns,  as  well  as  at  the  old  court  of 
Prance.   The  manufacture  was  hereditary  In  several  fam- 
ilies, but  has  been  annihilated  by  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tive courts  and  the  wealthy  native  nobles.   Its  loss  has 
eeen  very  generally  ascribed  to  the  Importation  of  the 
cne\|K  r  muslins  of  England,  but  this  is  as  an  entire  mis- 
lake;  it  was  wholly  suppressed  before  a  yard  of  British 
minim  or  calico  found  its  way  to  India.  The  manufacture, 
in  fact,  was  never  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale ;  and  being 
"no  of  luxury  only,  It  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  wealthy 

HS?  n'w°6  'w,ch*rd  Pfxtoct*-  (8e«  ««*».  p. 
jh»  )  i  he  cotton  grown  in  the  district  Is  now  mostly  ei- 
ported  to  England.  There  are  some  respectable  Greek, 
Portuguese,  and  Armenian  merchants  but  Englishmen  are 
not  numerous  at  Dacca;  the  Serampore  mission  has  how- 

fV.e.r'.had  *  *t""on  here  ",nee  schools  have  been  es- 

tablished at  different  times,  and  in  IH36  the  government 
school  was  attended  by  149  pupil*.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  proportion  of  Mohammedans  to  Hin- 
doos waa  145  to  130.  The  country  round  Dncca  being  al- 
ways covered  with  verdure  during  the  dry  monthsTit  to 
comparatively  free  from  violent  heats,  and  Is  reckoned  one 
of  the  healthiest  stations  In  Bengal. 

Dacca  is  comparatively  modern  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Abul  Far-cl  From  IftTW  to  1631.  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
Bengal,  and  ngaln  attained  to  that  dignity  In  1657.  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tern  of  its  greatest  splendour,  when.  Judg- 
ing from  its  rums  It  must  have  vied  In  ettent  and  wealth 
with  the  largest  cities  of  India.  It«  decline  hognn  with  the 
"  to  the  Invmon*  .  f  \  i.lir  Shall,  In 


— 


The  country  is  almost  a  dead  flat,  modeled 
and  intersected  by  the  two  great  rivers,  Umhn 
Ganges.  During  the  rainy  season  It  exhibits  the 
ance  of  an  inland  sea,  over  which  the  villages,  raised  o» 
artificial  embankments,  are  scattered  like  so  many  inlands. 
The  land,  fertilized  by  such  extensive  inundations,  ts  ex- 
tremely productive;  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  to  covered 
with  Jungle,  and  infested  with  elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  animals,  which  do  considerable  damnge  to  cultivation. 
These,  however,  are  much  less  numerous  now  than  for 
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merly ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  that  hnd  been 
spread  with  jungle  has  latterly  been  cleared,  and  brought 
into  cultivatkm.  The  banks  of  tlio  Comercnlly  river,  one 
of  the  nrm*  of  the  Ganges,  nrc  populous  and  well  cultiva- 
ted, producing  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  itnd  Indigo;  a  species  of 
cotton  oil  led  bang*,  though  not  of  a  superior  quality,  very 
well  adapted  for  the  line  striped  muslins,  for  which  this 
proy.  wa*  long  famous,  used  to  Ik?  grown  in  large  qua  nut  tea. 
The  land  is  subdivided  into  extremely  small  estates;  and 
the  coustant  shifting  of  the  river  courses  alters  their  extent 
and  boundaries  so  much  that  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  revenue  have  always  been  matters  of  much  difficul- 
ty. Dimities,  cloths  resembling  diaper,  and  damask  linen 
are  now  the  chief  manufactures.  About  half  the  pop,  are 
Hindoos,  and  half  Mohammedans  Slavery  is  prettv  orev- 
alcnt.  These  dl*trlcts  had  formeriy  nn  unenviable  not,»rie- 
ty,  from  the  number  and  enormity  of  the  crimes  committed 
in  tliam.  but  in  this  respect  they  have  lately  very  much 
improved.  There  are  numerous  Hindoo  schools,  for  in- 
struction in  the  Bengalee  language,  religion,  and  laws. 
Chief  towns,  Dacca,  Narraingungc,  Sfxinergong,  nnd  llaia 
nagur.    [Hamilton's  Hindustani  ,  1WM83;  >;.  /.  Uaz.'u 

DADE,  county.  C«.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
state  and  contains  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Lookout  creek, 
which  flows  into  Tennessee  river.  It  has  a  mountainous 
sun  nee,  with  fertile  v«lle>*.  It  contained,  in  1840.  1543 
neat  cattle.  1043  sheep,  li,:m  swine;  and  produced  3940 
bu*hcls  of  wheat,  77.810  of  Indian  corn.  7547  of  oats,  2701 
of  potatoes.  1331  pounds  of  tobacco,  32,904  of  cotton.  It 
had  eight  stores,  lour  grist-mills  two  saw  mills,  three  tan- 
neries, four  distilleries.  Pop.:  whites,  1385;  slaves  79 
total,  1364.   Capital.  Trenton. 

Dam,  county,  Flor.  Situated  on  the  SE.  part  ofilie  pe- 
ninsula, and  contains  500  sq.  m.  Hounded  K.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, S.E.  by  the  gulf  of  Florida.  It  has  some  fertile  land. 
A  large  pnrt  of  It  consists  of  the  Everglades,  a  body  of 
grass  meadow,  covered  from  1  to  0  ft.  with  water,  sprinkled 
over  with  small  Islands  of  fertile  hind  nnd  cypres*  swamps, 
which  were  n  favourite  resort  of  the  Seminole*  during  the 
late  war  with  that  tribe  of  Indian*.  One  of  these  i-dands 
had  150  cabins,  with  cultivated  fields,  and  700  head  of  cat 
tie.  On  one  of  them  they  deposited  their  ammunition.  It 
contained,  la  1840,  two  stores,  one  school,  twentv  eicht 
scholars.  Pop. :  whites.  412  ;  slaves,  30 ;  free  coloured,  4 
total.  446.  It  has  several  Islands  along  the  coast.  CapitaL 
Key  Biscayune. 

Dadb,  county.  Mo.  Situated  in  the  8.W.  part  of  the 
state,  nnd  contains  960  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Pomme  de 
Terre  river  nnd  its  branches.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  fertile  soil.   Capital.  Greenfield. 

m,  N.E.  Wetumpka,  140  m.  E.S.E.  Tuscnloosn.  793  W.  It 
contains  a  court-house  and  other  county  building*,  and  a 
number  of  stores  and  dwellings. 

DAOSBOROCGII,  p.  hum,  Sussex  co,  Del.  34  m.  SJ.E. 
Dover,  141  W.  It  contains  twelve  stores,  three  grist-milla, 
thirteen  saw  mills,  nine  schools,  233  scholars.  Pop.  2324 
The  village  la  situated  on  Pepper  creek,  which  flows  into 
Khohoth  bny.    Proceeds  of  the  post-office.  |72. 

DAIII. ONEGA,  p.  v.,  cnpital  of  T.umkin  cn.,  Ga.,  150m. 
N.N.W.  Milledgeville,  flaO  W.  Situated  between  Chestnla 
and  Etowah  rivers.  It  contains  a  court  house  and  other 
county  buildings,  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  t 
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DAHOMEY,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  i 
of  which  the  boundaries  arc  far  from  being  well  defined.  ; 
but  which  is  supposed  lit  etteud  between  about  0°  and  8° 
or  9°  V  tat,  and  from  P  to  perhaps  3°  I.  long,  having 
W.  Asbaniee.  E.  Varriba  and  Benin,  and  8.  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  A*  far  a*  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  this  coun- 
try Is  destitute  of  any  bill  whatever,  and  consists  of  an 
burnt-line  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  to  the  Hong 
mountain*,  which  are  here  from  150  to  300  ni.  inland.  The 
Volt.t  and  Loga  rivers  bound  It  on  the  \V\,  but,  excepting 
these,  there  seems  to  be  no  stream  of  any  considerable  Im- 
portance. The  country  Is,  however,  welt  watered,  and  In- 
terspersed wltlt  smalt  marshes.  The  soil  Is  wholly  alluvial ; 
not  a  stone  la  to  be  met  with  ;  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
vegetation  of  unbounded  luxuriance  j  and  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  country  are  spoken  of  In  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration.  (See  the  statement*  of  Bosnian.  Phil 
lips,  4w.,  In  the  HilUirt  (irnrrcle  Att  I'oyiget,  lv„  974,  I 
tic.)  Oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruit*, 
melons,  pine  apples,  yams.  Ice.,  grow  wild  ;  and  maize,  mil- 
let, and  other  grains,  potatoes;  Indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  lobar 
co,  and  spice*  are  successfully  cultivated.  In  some  parts 
the  country  Is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  retreat  of 
linns,  hyena*,  leopards,  elephants,  and  overgrown  serpents. 
Deer  and  domestic  animals  are  plentiful.  Previously  to  the 
early  part  of  last  century  this  country  was  divided  Into  a 
number  of  petty  stales,  and  Is  represented  as  having  been 
populous  and  well  cultivated.  The  Dahomans.  by  whom 
It  was  overran  and  laid  waste,  came  from  the  Interior  of 
tile  continent.  They  are  aald  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers, 
brave  and  resolute ;  and  these,  if  they  exist,  would  appear 
lu  make  up  the  whole  amount  of 'their  good  qualities. 
Their  disposition  seem*,  from  their  conduct,  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  that  of  the  tiger  and  the  spaniel,  exhibiting  the 
utmost  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood  with  the  most  abject 
servility.  All  the  most  arbitrary  forms  of  Eastern  despot- 
asm  seem  to  be  mild  and  free,  when  compired  with  that 
established  in  this  wretched  country.  It  Is  singular,  too. 
that  this  despotism  is  not  founded  upon  force  and  terror, 
nor  Is  it  connected  with  anything  timid  or  effeminate  In 
the  character  of  the  people.  It  rest*  on  a  blind  and  Idola- 
trous veneration  for  the  person  of  ihc  sovereign,  ns  for  that 
of  a  superior  bring.  He  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  his  subjects,  and  disposes  of  them  at  plea- 
sure. It  is  a  crime  in  the  latter  to  suppose  that  the  king 
eats,  drinks,  sleep*,  or  perform*  any  of  the  functions  of  an 
ordinary  mortal.  A  sovereign  of  the  name  of  Bobni  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  caused  all  the  persons  of  the  same 
name  In  hi*  dominion*  In  be  put  to  death,  conceiving  it  In 
be  an  unpardonable  pre«amplion  tint  any  subject  should 
bear  the  same  name  with  his  master.  The  greatest  lords 
can  only  approach  the  king  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  and 
rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust.  The  attempt*  thus  made 
to  Inspire  the  people  with  reverence  for  their  monarch 
seem  to  have  been  completely  successful.  The  Dahoman 
rushes  to  battle  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  king  with 
a  blind,  unthinking,  brute  confidence.  Nortis  having  asked 
a  Dahoman  before  battle  If  he  did  not  think  the  enemy  too 
numerous,  the  latter  replied,  "  I  think  of  mv  king,  and  then 
I  dare  engage  five  of  the  enemy  myself."  "lie  declared  his 
Indifference  whether  he  survived  or  not ;  adding,  "  It  Is  not 
material;  my  bend  belongs  to  the  king,  not  to  myself;  if 
he  pleasea  to  send  for  It.  I  am  ready  to  resign  it :  or,  if  It  is 
shot  through  in  battle,  it  i*  no  difference  to  me;  I  am  satis- 
fied." After  such  statements,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur 
prised  to  learn  that  liuuim  skulls  form  the  favourite  orna- 
ment In  the  construction  of  the  palaces  and  temples.  The 
king's  sleeping  chamber  has  the  floor  paved  with  the  skulls 
and  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jawbone*  of  chiefs  whom 
he  has  overcome  In  battle.  Every  year  a  grand  festival  1* 
held,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks,  and  during  which  the 
king  waters  the  graves  of  hi*  ancestors  with  the  blood  of 
hosts  of  human  victims.  The  bodies  of  those  unhappy 
men  nre  not  even  interred,  but  nre  suspended  by  the  feet  to 
the  walls,  and  kit  hanging  nil  they  putrefy. 

PerbajM,  however,  the  tnmt  extraordinary  fact  connected 
with  this  barbarous  horde  Is,  that  all  the  women  are  mon- 
opolized by  the  sovereign  ;  and  that  no  individual  can  poa- 
aeaa  himself  of  either  a  wife  or  a  concubine  except  by  gift 
of.  or  purchase  from,  the  king;  and,  whether  the  lady  be 
young  or  old.  hnndsnme  or  the  reverse,  she  must  bo  equally 
acceptable  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  is  given  or  sold !  The 
king  keeps,  of  course,  a  goodly  seraglio  for  himself;  and  at 
hi*  death  his  wives  and  concubine*  fall  to  murdering  each  I 
other,  till  the  carnage  be  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  I 
new  king.    After  these  statement*,  It  will  only  appear  con-  i 
<wtrnt  and  natural  that  the  tiger  should  be  the  principal 
fttirkt,  or  object  of  worship,  among  the  Dahomans! 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  add  that,  despite  their  ferocity.  , 
this,  mint  detestable  of  barbarian  horde*  has  been  checked 
"  lt<  devastating  course.    A  number  of  the  petty  stales  It 
'ibdued  have  emancipated  themselves;  and  ll  appear* 
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probable  that  the  sovereign  of  Dahomey  is  now  tributary 
to  the  sovereign  of  Yamba. 

Next  to  Anomey,  tlie  cap.  and  residence  of  the  king, 
about  80  m.  Inland,  \Vh)dah.  Ardrah.  .Varna,  Calmina.  fee 
are  tho  chief  town*  or  villages.    (Utttrr'i  ,1/nta;  Vol 
ltd  HUtory  */  JJuAomry ;  Ilmediuk,  arc.  ;  .Woo 

DALE,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  8.E.  part  of  tb« 
state,  and  contains  loot  so.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Chociawhairbee  river.  The  river  swamps  and  hammock* 
are  very  productive,  but  It  la  generally  barren,  covered 
with  pine.  It  contained  in  1840.  15,484  neat  cattle.  CM 
sheep,  12,070  swine  ;  and  produced  1865  bushels  of  wheal, 
9&3S4  of  Indian  corn,  11.777  of  potatoes,  3015  pounds  of 
rice,  £11,0*29  of  cotton,  3813  of  sugar.  It  had  six  stores, 
eighteen  grist-mills,  five  saw  mills.  Pop.  :  while*.  0809; 
slaves.  580  ;  free  coloured,  eight  ;  total,  7397.  Capital. 
Dateville. 

Dalk  l\H,  called  Daleville,  p.  v..  capital  of  Dale  county. 
Ala..  222  m.  9.E.  Tuseohsnsa,  871  YV.  Situated  on  th*  I 
side  of  the  VV.  branch  of  Cboctawhatchee  river,  and  con 
tains  a  court-house  and  several  stores  and  dwelling*.  Pro 
ceeds  of  the  post -office.  4)114. 

DALEIW  Itl. I  A,  a  prov.  of  Sweden,  which  see. 

DALKEITH,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market-town  of  Scot 
land.  co.  .Mid-lxHliian.  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Cold 
stream,  5$  in.  S.E.  Edinburgh,  on  a  peninsular  neck  of  Innd 
between  the  V  and  S.  Eska,  which  unite  about  a  mile  E 
from  the  town,  and  fall  into  the  frith  of  Forth  at  Mussel- 
burgh. Pop.  (1838)  5345.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town  ; 
ihe  principal  street,  which  is  wide  and  handsome,  runs  fioro 
E.  to  \V.,  and  there  are  several  subordinate  streets.  It* 
public  buildings  are,  a  parish  church  (an  old  Gothic  edifice, 
used  as  a  collegiate  church  before  the  Reformation),  three 
rhapels  Itelongtng  to  Presbyterian  dissenters,  and  one 
belonging  to  the  Independents.  An  elegant  new  parish 
church  is  now  being  built  (1839).  Dalkeith  has  long  been 
eminent  for  in  educational  institution*,  particularly  Its  claa 
steal  school.  A  subscription  library  established  In  1798, 
rimlains  '2300  volume*.  In  1835  a  scientific  association  war 
formed  for  procuring  the  delivery  of  popular  lecture*  or 
science,  which  ha*  hlthertoo  been  eminently  successful 
This  town,  like  other  burgh*  of  barony,  wa*  originally  un 
der  the  exclusive  management  of  the  baron  or  superior  and 
his  bnilie;  but.  in  1750.  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
appointing  certain  trustee.*  to  superintend  Ihe  paving,  clean 
Ing.nnd  lighting  Ihe  streets,  to  supply  the  burgh  with  w  ater 
and  to  provide  a  revenue  for  these  purpose*  by  imposing  > 
small  tnx  on  the  nle,  portt-r.  and  beer  consumed  in  the  pnr 
ish.  The  power  of  the  baron  or  his  bnilie  Is  now  very  lim 
ited  both  a*  to  civil  and  criminal  matters.  Dalkeith  k> 
chiefly  celebrated  for  It*  grain  market,  which  it  hel-1  every 
Thursday,  and  t*  reckoned  Ihe  largest  market  of  the  kind 
in  Scotland.  The  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  grata 
exposed  for  aale  In  the  market  for  the  year  ending  July  L, 
1H3U.  wa*  as  follows:  wheat,  10.23OJ  quarters;  barley, 
15^03 do.;  oats, 40.G304  do. ;  pease  aad  beans,  18214  do.:  la 
all.  71,4754  quarters.  The  sales  this  year,  however,  were 
rreally  below  the  average,  w  hich  U  about  100.000  quarters 
There  is  another  market  of  considerable  extent  held  here 
every  Monday  for  the  aale  of  meal,  flour,  and  pot-barley. 
There  are  In  the  town  or  immediate  vicinity  extensive  flour 
nnd  corn  mills,  both  on  the  X.  and  S.  Etks,  a  brewery,  an 
Iron-foundry,  n  tannery  and  currying- work*.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  Ave  branch  bank*  in  the  town.  The  burgh  t* 
ili»tirigui*lied  by  the  number  of  its  shops  and  the  extent  of 
business  done  In  them ;  circumstance*  that  result  from  the 
eminence  of  It*  grain  nnd  other  markets.  The  Dalkeith 
and  Edinburgh  rail  road,  which  connects  these  towns,  waa 
commenced  In  1827,  and  opened  for  goods  and  pass-eager* 
In  1831.  Branch  line*  have  since  been  formed,  leading  to 
Portobcllo  and  Lelth  on  the  one  hiuid,  and  Fisher-row, 
near  Musselburgh,  on  the  other.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
has.  at  hi*  own  expense,  brought  the  Dalkeith  line  Into  the 
centre  of  the  burgh,  and  is  prolonging  It,  by  a  splendid  via- 
duct over  the  N.  Esk.  that  It  may  communicate  wilh  cool 
mines  In  that  quarter.  The  average  number  of  passengers 
carried  annually  cm  this  rail-road  la  300,000,  The  average 
amount  of  coal  so  conveyed  is  130,000  tons.  CoaJ  abounds 
throughout  Ihe  whole  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith.  Dalkeith 
Palace,  the  princi|«al  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in 
Scotland.  Is  within  300  vnrds  of  the  E.  termination  of  the 
town.  Tin*  palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Doug 
laase*  Earl*  of  Morton,  wa*  acquired,  in  1643.  by  the  noble 
family  of  Buccleuch.  who  stilt  retain  It.  and  nre  superiors 
of  the  burgh.  Anne,  heiress  of  Buccleuch.  wa*  married  U 
the  famous  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  arm  of  Charles 
II,  and  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  In  1685.  Georg* 
IV.,  on  hi*  visit  to  Scotland  In  1833,  resided  in  Dalkeith 
House.  The  parliamentary  electors  of  the  burgh  unit* 
with  the  county  constituency  In  returning  a  member  to  thi 
H.ofC.    (OtUintd  frmvt  locn>  t*f»rmatiem.) 

DALLAS,  county.  Ala.   Situated  a  Utile  8.VV.  of  tht 
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centra  of  the  state,  mid  contains  025  ?>\.  m.  Watered  by 
Alabama  river,  which,  receives  Cahawba  river  front  the  N .. 
at  the  centre  of  the  county.  Soil,  on  the  margin*  of  the 
rivers,  very  fertile.  It  contained,  in  1H40,  10,379  neat  cat- 
tle, 4431  sheep,  30.886  swine  ;  and  produced  12^88  bushels 
of  wheat,  3004  of  rye,  486,1*)  of  Indian  corn.  34.494  of  oats. 
31,808  of  potatoes,  10,750  pounds  of  rice,  2233,332  of  cot U hi. 
It  had  six  stores,  eighteen  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw-mills, 
two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  acade- 
mics, 189  students,  ten  schools,  195  scholars.  Pop. :  whites, 
7922  ;  slaves,  17,208;  free  coloured,  09 ;  total,  25,199.  Cap 
Ual,  Cahawba. 

Dallas,  p.  t.,  Luzerne  en.,  Pa.,  8  m.  N.W.  Wllkesbarre, 
133  m.  N.E.  Harriaburg,  24 -J  W.  Harvey's  lake,  a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  much  frequrnted  in  sumrorr  by  parties 
of  pleasure,  lies  In  this  township.  Its  outlet.  Bowman's 
creek,  and  other  streams  afford  good  water-power.  It  con- 
tains three  saw  mills,  four  schools.  144  scholars.   Pop.  808. 

DALMATIA  (an.  part  of  lllyruum),  a  marit.  country  of 
Europe,  being  the  most  S.  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
comprising  a  long  and  narrow  territory  lying  along  the  N.K. 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  numerous  islands  In  that  tea, 
between  lat.  42°  8"  and  44°  55'  N..  and  long.  14°  30'  and 
19°  E. ;  having  N.  Hungarian  Croatia;  E.Turkish  Croatia. 
Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro;  and  8.  and  W.  the  Adri- 
atic: length  of  the  continental  portion,  N.W.  to  8.E.,  240 
m.  :  breadth  greatest  towards  the  N.,  where  It  averages 
nearly  40  m. ;  but  it  tapers  thence  gradually  to  its  8.  ex- 
tremity, and  in  its  lower  half  is  never  more  than  15  m.  In 
Width.  Area,  about  5800  sq.m.  (273  7  (icrm.).  Pop.  (1837) 
382,285.  Dalmatia  is  generally  mountainous.  The  Dinonc 
Alps  bound  It  on  the  E.,  and  the  whole  country  is  Inter- 
sected In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  by  some  of  their 
subordinate  ranges,  the  highest  point  of  which,  mount  Blo- 
cova,  near  lat.  433  3d',  j,  4850  ft.  in  elevation.  Hare,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Dinaric  Alps  are  chiefly  of  calcareous  for- 
mation, and  full  of  clefts  and  ravines ;  they  ore  rugged,  and 
often  destitute  of  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country 
bos  in  most  parts  a  sterile  and  desolate  aspect.  Narrow 
valleys  are  nbundant.  but  plains  of  any  extent  few.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes,  and  one  of  a  tolerable  site,  nenr 
Zara  ;  but,  generally  sneaking,  Dalmatia  Is  111  watered. 
The  principal  river,  the  Xaronta,  in  the  8.  bos  not  a  course 
of  more  than  15  m.  in  the  Austrian  territory;  the  other 
chief  river*  ore.  the  Zcrmogna,  Kerka,  and  Cetltna,  but 
none  Is  of  any  great  size.  The  Cettina  is  remarkable  for  a 
one  cascade,  170  ft.  in  altitude.  The  coast  Is  indented  with 
numerous  harbour*,  of  which  tho*-  nf  Cattaro,  8«'hei>ieo, 
and  Kagusa,  are  the  best  ;  it  has  also  numerous  headlands, 
and  Is  fenced  by  a  great  number  of  elongated  Islands,  lying 
In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  priucl|Ktl  are 
Arbc,  Pago,  Jsola  O  rosso,  Ilra77.11,  Loslna,  Curzola.  Llssa, 
Mcleila,  fee. ;  they  are  mountainous,  and  prrsent  the  same 
general  aspect  as  continental  Dalmatia.  The  climate  Is 
warmer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
In  the  8.  the  date-palm  flourishes  In  the  open  air,  and  the 
olive  grows  In  the  low  lands  everywhere  throughout  the 
country.  Frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown  In  the 
plains  and  valleys,  and  are  of  very  short  duration  In  the 
mountains  :  the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  nt  Bngtisa  Is  57°  3* 
Fahrenheit.  The  winter  Is  limited  to  six  week*  of  pretty 
consunt  rain  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  less  rain  falls  in  Dalma- 
tia than  in  any  other  prov.  nf  the  empire,  and  the  country 
often  sutlers  from  excess  of  drought  Except  In  the  marshy 
tracts  along  the  shore,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  In 
1837,  there  were  225,710  acre*  of  arable  land,  140.702  nrrr* 
in  vineyards,  and  40.000  acres  in  meadows  and  gardens. 
Agriculture  Is  In  every  respect  extremely  backward.  Maize 
and  barley  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  cultivated;  but 
not  two  thirds  of  the  corn  necessary  for  home  consumption 
la  grown ;  the  rest  of  the  quantity  required  comes  mostly 
from  Turkey  and  Hungary.  The  Dalmatian  wines  are 
strong  and  deep  coloured,  but  are  apt  to  acquire  a  taste 
from  the  leathern  flasks  in  which  they  are  kept.  They, 
however,  bear  transport  well,  and  consideiable  quantities 
are  sent  to  Fiume,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  The  total  quantity 
produced  annually  is  officially  estimated  at  8.328,000  gal 
ions.  Fruits  are  abundant  and  excellent.  Figs  may  be 
considered  the  chief  staple  nf  Dalmatia ;  they  grow  without 
culture  all  along  the  coast,  but  the  beet  are  those  of  Lesina. 
During  their  period  of  maturity,  figs  make  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  the  village  pop.,  and  about  845,000  IMtrt  are  annu- 
ally exported.  The  climate  is  highly  suitable  for  the  olive, 
and  the  nil  la  better  than  that  produced  in  most  parts  of 
Italy.  Nearly  17,000  cwt.  are  annually  obtained.  Cattle- 
breeding  i*  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  breeds 
are  mostly  inferior.  The  stock  In  1837  has  been  estimated 
at  14.000  horses.  91,000  black  cattle,  713.000  sheep,  and 
450,000  goat*.  The  wolf,  wild  dog,  fox,  and  lynx  are  among 
the  wild  animals ;  game  (excepting  deer)  abounds,  as  do 
wnter-ftiwl  and  birds  of  prey.  The  anchovy  and  tunny 
fisheries  are  important,  though  not  so  much  so  as  during 


the  last  century :  at  present  they  furnish  employment  to 
about  8000  inhab.  Dried  and  salted  fish  form  an  Important 
article  of  commerce.  There  are  some  coral  fisheries,  of 
which  that  near  8ebenico  Is  the  chief.  The  Ash  caught 
In  the  lake*,  ice.  form  a  chief  part  of  the  subsistence  of 
many  of  the  inhab.  Excellent  Umber  for  ship-bulldlng  and 
oilier  purpose*  abounds  In  the  Interior,  but  Is  next  to  useless 
from  the  absolute  want  of  roads,  canal*,  or  navigable  riv- 
ers to  convey  It  to  the  sea.  The  large  forests  which  a* 
merly  existed  on  the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  and  Ih  a 
part  of  the  country  I*  now  almost  bare  of  wood.  Tho  at- 
tention of  the  Austrian  government  Is  now,  however,  direr  1 
ed  to  the  forest  economy  of  the  prov..  in  the  view  nf  siippi) 
Ing  the  dock  yard*  of  Fiume  and  Venice  with  Dalmatian 
timber.  Cool  Is  found  In  several  parts,  nnd  eonsldc ruble 
quantities  are  exported  to  Trieste.  Ship  building,  ami  lew 
dlstlllittlon  of  marascAima  and  rviaglia,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  Maraschino  is  exten- 
sively consumed  at  Vienna,  and  It  i*  well  known  in  this  and 
most  other  countries.  Besides  these,  a  few  articles  of  pri- 
mary necessity  only,  are  munufuctured  ;  for  all  others,  the 
Inhab.  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  This  prov.  enjoys  the  Important  advantage  or 
being  placed  without  the  Austriau  customs  line.  Uie  duly  on 
foreign  good*  imported  being  only  3\  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
But  the  strictness  with  which  quarantine  regulations  are 
enforced  have  gone  far  to  nullify  the  important  benefit* 
that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  tin*  valuable  priv- 
ilege. The  Da  I  in  it  inns  are  among  the  best  sailors  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  1837  they  bad  410  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
14.435  bins,  of  which  about  two  thirds  belonged  to  Rogiua 
This  country  Is  divided  Into  four  circles,  named  after  their 
respective  capitals.  Zara,  Spalntro,  Kagusa,  and  Cattaro: 
the  last  two  circles  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  Dalmatia, 
and  from  each  other,  by  two  narrow  slips  of  land  belonging 
to  Turkey,  which  stretch  down  to  the  sea  coast.  The  olh 
er  chief  towns  are,  Sebcntco,  Trail,  and  Macarsca.  Zara  Is 
the  rnp.,  and  seat  nf  the  governor  and  council  of  the  prov. 

In  1837.  the  >p  with  the  marriages,  births,  deaths,  at:  .. 
In  these  circles  were: 
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The  inhab.  of  Dalmatia  are  Slavonian*  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Croatian*,  Servians,  and  Bosnians.  The  MfH 
of  their  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  are  all  Slavonic,  nnd  thai  of 
the  country  itself  expresses  far  matt  rtmoitiy  uluattti  tribe.' 
The  vicinity  of,  and  constant  Intercourse  with  the  Italian 
harbours,  has  introduced  the  use  of  the  Italian  language 
among  the  commercial  part  of  the  Inhab..  as  German  Is  the 
principal  tongue  heard  among  the  civil  and  military  official 
circles.  The  number  of  Italians  settled  In  the  country  is 
estimated  by  Blumcnbach  at  37,000.  Some  descendants  of 
Hungarian  families  arc  found  among  the  nobility  of  the  N. 
circles,  and  the  Jews,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  said 
to  de«eend  from  the  exiles  of  that  nation  driven  from  Spain 
in  1503.  Neai  Verlika,  and  In  other  parts,  riaxsn,  or  gip- 
sies, are  found.  Even  among  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  dif- 
ferent tribes  ore  distinguishable.  The  most  hackwnrd,  in 
point  of  civilizalinn,  are  the  Morlacchl,  Uie  mountaineers 
of  the  circles  of  Zara  and  Spalatro.  They  are  addicted  to 
a  nomsdkc  kind  of  life,  and  wander  about  as  shepherd*, 
•lee (ring  In  summer  in  the  open  air.  The  comforts  of  Uie 
agriculturists  anil  fishermen  nre  few,  n»  is  usually  the  ca«r 
In  warm  climates:  their  houses  are  small  and  badly  built, 
and  furniture  Is  mostly  dispensed  with.  Fish  and  vegeta- 
bles are  the  chief  articles  of  nourishment,  and  both  are 
abundant.  The  dress  of  Uie  Inhab.  of  the  const  consist*  in 
blue  tight  pantaloon*,  a  blue  walstcoast.  and  In  winter  a 
spencer,  with  a  coarse  brown  cloak  shaped  like  that  of  the  . 
Italian  boatmen.  The  mountaineers  wear  a  linen  drees)  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  Uimw  their  sheep-skins  about  their 
shoulders,  which  are  proof  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather.  The  Inhab.  are  generally  aeUve.  courageous,  • 
and  of  quick  perception ;  but,  until  they  came  under  the 
Austrian  sceptre,  were  Dot  only  neglected,  but  living  on 
terms  nf  constant  warfare  with  their  Mussulman  neigh 
hours,  from  which  state  of  things  the  recent  border  feuds 
are  an  inheritance.  The  large  knife  and  pistols  which  the 
Morlacchl  sull  wear  in  their  girdle*,  and  the  gun  which  the 
shepherd  slings  over  hi*  shoulder  from  custom,  remind  lire 
stranger  no  less  strongly  than  the  shaven  heads  of  some  of 
the  mountaineers,  of  the  affinity,  in  descent  and  la  man 
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DALTON. 

a,  existing  between  the  Slavonic  tribe*  thai  Inhabit  both 
■id**  of  the  mountain*. 

The  Inhab.  are  Rom.  Cath..  except  about  one  fifth  part, 
who  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  a  few  Jcwi,  gipMcs, 
Ate  ;  there  are  no  Protestants. 

It  would  appear,  judging;  from  the  returns,  that  this  U  the 
moat  priest-ridden  country  of  Europe.  It  has  betide*,  a 
whole  army  of  regular  clergy,  no  fewer  than  0251  monks 
and  1719  nuns !  The  consequences  are  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  education  and  morality  bring 
at  a  lower  ebb  here  than  In  any  other  part  of  thu  Austrian 
empire !   In  1837  the  prov.  had 

Scbobn. 

9  Colleges  (1  theological  and  1  of  arts)  with  90 

3  Grammar  schools  338 

1  Ladies'  school  II 

1  Boarding  school  fur  boys     ....  33 

1  Ditto  fur  priests  14 

SI  Primary  schools  for  both  sexes   .      .      .  3624 

Number  of  children  who  In  that  year  were  returned  ns 
able  to  go  to  school,  17,978 ;  so  that  those  at  school  do  not 
amount  to  1  -4th  part  of  those  who  should  be  there! 

The  criminal  accusations  In  I H3T  amounted  to  633;  mn- 
ktng.  with  the  remainder  from  the  previous  year,  999.  Of 
these,  only  574  were  decided  during  the  year,  of  which  301 
were  acquittals.  Of  4375  persons  convicted,  the  prn|iortiiin 
of  the  principal  crimes  to  100  convictions  was  as  follows: 
Outrageous  conduct,  10 ;  abuse  of  authority,  1  ;  thieving 
and  swindling,  32 ;  robbery,  6 ;  rape,  I ;  breach  of  sanatory 
regulations,  3;  murder,  7;  cutting  and  maiming,  11 ;  arson, 
14 ;  other  crimes,  22. 

Diluiatia  diffei*  from  the  other  pmvs.  of  the  Austrian 
empire  in  having  no  provincial  diet  or  representative  as- 
sembly !  but  certain  of  its  towns  and  some  districts,  espe- 
cially that  of  Pogltxaa,  near  Spalntro,  retain  their  own 
jurisdiction,  and  the  same  privileges  they  possessed  before 
their  union  with  Austria.  The  highest  authority  In  Dal 
matla  Is  the  governor,  who  resides  at  /.in.  the  seat  of  the 
fJiuVraiaas.  In  this  city  the  court  of  appeuls.  and  the 
highest  criminal  court  are  established,  with  dependent 
Courts  la  the  four  circle  towns.  Kara,  Spnlatro,  Rncuso.  and 
Cattero.  Each  circle  has  several  districts,  the  chief  magi* 
Irate  In  which  is  named  prsrlor,  and  takes  t-ognizanee  of 
judicial  and  police  affairs,  beside*  directing  the  rural  econ- 
omy of  the  district.  The  districts  divide  into  greater  and 
lesser  parishes  or  commas**,  under  hcadboroughs  (Cass 
mill*  and  I'odtsta)  who  receive  no  salary,  but  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  Rtbti  (public  service  work),  a*  are  also  the 
Sard&ri,  a  description  of  gnu  o"*rs»*\»,  formed  by  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  armed  peasantry  which,  during  the 
war,  had  lived  upon  a  very  Independent  footing.  The 
guarding  of  the  frontiers  towards  Turkey  Is  an  important 
charge  In  Dalmatia.  and  a  strict  watrh  is  also  kept  along 
the  coast.  Fur  purposes  of  trade,  six  bazars  or  markets  ire 
held  on  the  frontier,  ami  seven  raslells.  or  prtrintoria,  at  In 
Icrvenlng  stations.  Lazarets  are  established  at  Zara,  Bpa- 
latro,  Ragusa.  and  Castrlmono. 

Dalmatia  formed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  down  to  1419,  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  llnngu- 
r>  :  at  the  last-named  epoch  It  passed  under  the  sway  of 
the  Venetians,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Ra- 
gusa nearly  100  years  previously.  During  the  I6lh  and 
17th  centuries,  this  country  was  the  constant  seat  of  war* 
between  the  Venetians  anil  Turks,  until  It  was  finally  con- 

»red  by  the  tatter,  who  held  It  till  1797,  when  It  was  ce- 
to  Austria.  In  1005,  Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the 
French,  who  Incorporated  it  Into  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Napoleon  made  It  a  duchy,  and  conferred  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  on  Marshal  Soull.  On  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon It  reverted  lo  Austria.   {Ottterr.  Jfat.  Fncyt. ;  >>r- 

tn'»  Traecli  ;  and  privati  information  from  lirnua., 

DALTt  >N.  p.  t..  Coo*  co.,  N  IL.  96  iu.  N.  by  W.  Concord, 
557  W.  Hounded  N  W  >>  .  < 'onncetieut  river.  The  fifteen 
mile  fair*  commence  In  this  township.  Wnirred  by  ft. 
John'*  river.  Incorporated  in  1784.  It  contains  one  store, 
one  gmt  mill,  two  sow-mills,  six  schools,  190  scholars. 
Pop.  684. 

Dalto*.  p.  U  Berkshire  eo.,  Massachusetts,  123  m.  W. 
Boston.  3H2  VV.  Watered  by  branches  irf  llousatonlc  river, 
which  afford  water  power.  It  contains  four  woollen-fneto 
rles,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw  mills,  two  paper-mills,  six 
school*.  218  scholars.    Pop.  1335. 

DAMARISCOTTA.  river.  Me.,  may  be  considered  ns  a 
branch  of  the  ocean.  In  which  the  tide  rises  to  the  height  of 
6  or  10  ft.  It  is  navigable  16  in.  to  the  bridge  between  New- 
castle and  NoMebom.  There  1*  much  ihlp-buildlng  on  the 
river,  and  lumber  l«  extensively  exported  from  It  It  re 
reives  the  outlet  of  Dauurisrotta  pond  from  the  N. 

DsstasUsrnTTA  Mills,  p.  v.,  Lincoln  ro..  Mr.,  30  m. 
8.E.  Augusta,  598  W.   Situated  on  the  outlet  of  Damari*- 
cotta  pond,  between  Newcastle  and  Nobleboro.    It  coo- 
796 


DAMASCUS. 

lalna  a  amall  Rom.  Cath.  church,  several  mills,  ana  a 
number  of  dwellings,  some  of  them  neat. 

DAMASCUS  (called  by  the  natives  Ei-Skum,  an.  th 
mttkk.  Ileb.  hamattk,  Greek  .^aji.iecvf),  a  city  of  Syria, 
cap.  of  an  Important  pacha  lie  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
virtual  metropolis  of  Syria,  in  a  plain  at  the  E  foot  of  the 
Anil  Libnnu*.  about  ISO  m.  S.  by  W.  Aleppo;  Int.  33s  27* 
N.,  long.  38°  45'  E.  Pop.  from  I20.00U  to  130,000,  of  whom 
12,000  are  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews.  A  splendid 
mosque  of  great  anll«|ulty.  the  construction  of  which  is  dks 
puled  by  Christians  and  Mussulman*,  la  the  chief  architec- 
tural ornament.  The  form  of  the  building  (a  ernes)  with  a 
similarity  in  arrangement  to  the  sncrrd  edifices  of  Italy, 
seems  to  evince  Its  Christian  origin,  while  the  abundnnre 
of  Saracenic  ornaments  prove  that  the  Arabs,  If  Dot  It* 
foiindrrs,  have  contributed  extensively  to  its  decoration 
It  is  630  ft.  in  length,  by  130  In  width  ;  a  fountain  plays  la 
the  midst  of  a  magnificent  court,  and  the  pillar*  and  other 
ornaments  are  su|terh.  A  skull,  said  to  be  that  of  the  Bap- 
tist, and  his  sepulchre,  give  such  sanctity  to  this  mosque 
that  It  Is  death  fur  even  a  Mohammedan  lo  enter  the  room 
where  the  relics  are  kept  A  Christian  is  liable  lo  the  bas- 
tinado for  merely  looking  into  the  court ;  and  the  western 
world  is  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  Interior  of  the 
building  to  the  work*  of  Alt  Bey  and  Buckingham,  who,  la 
their  character  of  Mussulmans,  were  allowed  to  Inspect 
what  no  knovn  Christian  Is  permitted  to  approach.  There 
are  msnv  other  mosques.  According  lo  All  Bey  (II.,  966) 
and  Add* boo  (li.,  131).  they  are  unworthy  of  notice;  bet 
KoUlnsoa  (II.,  994)  says  they  are  only  less  splendid  than 
those  of  Constantinople.  The  bazar*  are  extremely  numer 
<>u*.  nnd  well  supplied  with  merchandise ;  but  the  |irivele 
residence*  of  the  gentry  are,  after  all,  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects Pi  n  stranger,  not  fur  their  exterior  appearance,  which 
present*  nothing  but  a  gloomy  wall  of  mud,  or  sun  dried 
bricks,  but  for  the  combination  of  convenience.  magnlA- 
crnce,  and  taste  which  mark  the  interior  arrangements,  nnd 
realize  all  that  can  br  imagined  of  Eastern  splendour.  Two 
hundred  thousand  piastre*  (X9000)  is  aometlmee  expended 
on  the  fitting*  up  of  a  single  apartment.  There  are  thirty- 
one  khans,  or  establishments  for  the  reception  of  merchan- 
dise ;  and  that  of  Hussein  Pacha,  built  of  alternate  layers  of 
Mark  and  white  marble,  with  iu  fountain,  arcades,  and 
corridors,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  Imposing  object.  A  mosque 
of  dancing  dervishes  deserves  notice,  leas  as  one  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  the  town,  than  from  the  singular  con- 
trail in  the  occupations  of  Its  inmate*,  who.  every  Friday 
(the  Mohammedan  Sunday),  pirouette  and  twirl  them- 
selves about  from  morning  lilt  night,  while,  during  the  oth 
er  atx  days,  they  are  industrious  stlk  weaver*.  There  are 
also  Greek,  Maronlte.  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches, 
three  convents  of  Franciscan  monks,  and  eight  Jew  i«h  syn 
a  rogue*.  Hospitals  numerous  j  the  principal,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  slrk  and  lame  poor  are  lodged  and  fed  gra- 
tuitously. Is  a  fine  building  with  a  mosque  belonging  to  It. 
There  are  about  twenty  large  schools  for  children,  a  great 
number  of  stnailrr  ones,  besides  which  public  lecture*  ere 
given  dally  In  the  great  mosque,  and  in  some  utliem,  hut 
education  is  confined  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Mohnm- 
med.*  The  serai,  or  palace  of  the  pacha,  Is  a  large  fortl- 
Aed  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  latter  la  »ur 
rounded  by  wall*  and  lowers,  but  they  are  in  a  half-ruhv 
ou*  date,  and  pressed  upon  by  extensive  suburb*  on  every 

Shir. 

Damascus  l*  essentially  n  rcsmmerrlal  town  ;  900  mer- 
chant* are  permanently  willed  In  It,  beside*  which  there  are 
199  tensers,  47  pn inter*.  24  printers,  and  33  dyers  of  various 
stuffs;  190  silk  dyers  (all  Jew*).  34  silk  winders,  748  deal- 
era  In  damask  cloth.  211  grocers,  19  warehouse*  of  cotton 
thread.  68  tobacco-manufactories,  72  saddlers,  II  tent  sell- 
ers, 47  ropprmiilth*.  50  ironmongers,  54  farriers,  70  furriers, 
98  laeemen.  140  bakers,  38  millers,  94  corn  merchants,  129 
coffee-houses,  32  confectioner*.  199  butchers,  194  barbers,  71 
tailors,  6  watch  makers,  6  bookbinder*.  6  paper  merchants, 
43  pipe  manufacturers.  900  dealer*  In  handkerchiefs  and 
fancy  articles,  130  dealers  in  tobacco  and  coffee,  4  glass- 
houses, 4  snap-maker*,  143  weavers,  600  public  rooks,  39 
public  baths,  and  19  armorers.  In  regard  to  the  last,  II 
may  br  rrmarked  that  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Dameeeaa 
sabres  has  very  much  declined,  but  they  still  bear  a  good 
nome.  Saddlery,  cabinet-work,  jewellery,  aad  silk  are  now 
the  staple  manufactures.  Foreign  trade  Is  carried  on  by 
the  great  Mecca  caravan,  w  hich.  In  penreakle  linn  s,  de 
pins  oner  a  year;  the  Bagdad  caravan,  which  usually  per- 
forms two  or  three  journey*  a  year ;  the  Aleppo  caravan, 
two  or  threr  time*  a  month ;  and  by  several  small  I 


to  Bet  rout,  Tripoli,  Acre,  iu-..  which  arrive  end  depart 
daily.  Bel  rout  is  reckoned  the  port  of  Damascus.  This 
dry  at  watered  by  two  riven,  the  Barrada  anil  Flchee, 
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DAMAUN. 

wnieh,  after  nnltmg,  divide  ngnln  tnto  seven  branches, 
mrttn  rr  unlir,  nnd  finally  deposit  their  waters  In  a  lake 
vLake  of  the  Meadow),  which  has  no  outlet  ThU  ahun 
dant  suppu  and  natarnl  diffusion  of  water  has  rendered  the 
actghbourbood  ol  Damascus  very  fertile.   The  InhabltanU 
do  not  rrmrmber  a  year  of  scarcity  ;  wheal,  barley,  hemp, 
with  every  kind  and  variety  of  frull,  are  produced  in  almost 
unlimited  abundance,  and  ihe  garden*  or  enclosure*  form  a 
forest  of  trees,  and  a  labyrinth  of  hedges,  wall*,  nnd  dilrhe* 
of  more  than  21  m.  In  eirc.  The  natives  speak  with  delight 
of  the  beamy  of  their  home,  especially  as  seen  from  the 
hill*  behind  Salnhieh,  a  large  villnge  on  the  N.;  hut.  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson  (It.,  401),  the  scenery  Is  inferior 
to  that  seen  from  the  summit*  of  lltghgnic.  Mam pwtead,  and 
Kirhmond  hills.   The  climate  of  Damascus  Is  mild ;  the  1 
summit*  of  the  Anti-Libanus  are  covered  with  perpetual  j 
•now,  which  sometime*  fall*  In  the  city.   The  people  are 
*atd  to  enjoy  good  health,  but  blindness  b  frightfully  prev 
alent.  and  leprosy,  fever,  and  drop*)'  are  common.  The 
plague,  however,  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  ordinary  du 
ration  of  lift  Is  said  U>  be  from  seventy  to  eighty  years,  but 
lb  it.  no  don  A.  i*  exaggerate*). 

IhtmnM-us  Is  very  ancient:  It  U  mentioned  la  Ken.  xiv  , 
15  as  e timing  1913  year*  B.C.,  and  was  then,  as  subsequent 
jv,  probably  the  capital  of  an  Independent  Syrian  kingdom. 
It  was  subdued  by  David  (2  Sum-  viil-  6),  but  recovered 
its  independence.  If  not  earlier,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (t  King*,  xi.,  34).  It  then  became  the  capital  of 
Ibe  kingdom  of  Ben  tridnd  and  his  successor*  (1  Kings,  XV., 
18),  and  remained  so  till  Its  subjugation  bv  Tiglelh-Pileter, 
about  7451  B.C..  a  little  before  Ihe  downfall  of  its  rival,  Sa- 
in  i  ru  (2  Kings.  xvt,  V.)  From  this  time  It  followed  the 
fortune*  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  falling  successively  under  the 
power  of  ihe  Persians,  Creeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Roman 
city,  it  attained  great  eminence,  and  figure*  very  conspicu- 
ously in  Ihe  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.    (Acts,  ix.) 

Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  In  632,  after  a  siege 
«4"  seven  months,  and  was  for  many  years  the  cap.  of  the 
khalifat*.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  crusaders 
In  1 148,  captured  by  Tlinnor  Bee  or  Tamerlane  In  1400,  and 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  In  the  following  year.  In 
1510  it  fell  Into  Ihe  hand*  of  the  Turks,  who  retained  it 
HII  1KB,  when  it  was  captured  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in 
whose  hands  it  now  remains. 

Damascus  Is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  city  of  the 
Host  which  has  not  dwindled  from  Its  former  greatness. 
It*  pop.  seem*  to  be  as  great  now  as  ever ;  while  Babylon. 
Nineveh,  Palmyra,  fee.  have  wholly  vanished,  and  Antl- 
neh,  Aleppo,  iu.  ore,  as  It  were,  the  shadows  only  of  their 
ancient  gl<*y. 

Damascus  Is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Mohammed  - 
ana.  and  its  Inhab.  hnve  the  character  of  being  the  most 
Intolerant  and  fanatical  of  all  the  prophet's  followers.  Till 
within  these  six  years  the  appearance  of  a  Prank  costume 
was  ihe  signal  for  a  riot.  Christians  and  Jew*  were  alike 
prohibited  from  riding  any  beast  but  an  ass  (in  1807  even 
this  wn*  forbidden) ;  and  the  appointment  of  an  English 
otMssul  in  11*31  caused  an  Insurrection,  which  lasted  several 
months.  The  eiKHjoeats  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  have  produced 
a  great  chnnge,  if  not  in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  at  least 
tn  their  mode  of  exhibiting  them.  Christians  of  all  sect* 
and  Jews  walk  In  procession,  openly  rejoicing  in  the  avow- 
ed protection  of  the  present  government,  exposed  only  to 
tbe  Impotent  ihrents  of  those  who,  retaining  the  will,  have 
tost  the  power  to  annoy  them.  In  spile,  however,  of  tliekr 
general  intolerance,  most  travellers  bear  honourable  te*ti 
mony  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Damascenes.    ( H'Utiam  of 

Tyrt.  p.  303.  rt  see.;  .Uritkoni**.  Trr.  .Saar-  p.  81-84; 

fW -Mfc,  To*.  .Vsr-  p.  100,  171:  Manndrrlt,  p.  164-179; 

r-./ar*/.  ii„  220-233;  Mi  Be*.  II..  284-282;  llukard.on.  U.. 

WO-497;  Mukamd  it  I'trnjolat.  Or.  a" Or.  Ti-  148-335: 

«o*i«jo»,  II..  317-330;  Hogg,  IU  1-80;  .Iddi.on,  IL,  92- 
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Damascus,  p.  t.,  Wayne  co ,  Pa.,  190  m.  N.N.E.  Harris- 
burg.  3«3  W.  Bounded  K.  by  Delaware  river.  It  contains 
two  stores,  nine  schools.  399  scholars.  Pop.  957.  The  vil- 
lage t*  sltunted  at  the  falls  on  Cosheclon  creek,  near  Its  en- 
trance into  Delaware  river,  and  contains  a  Baptist  church, 
one  store,  and  about  fifteen  dwellings.  A  bridge,  550  ft. 
long,  here  crosses  the  Delaware. 

DAMAUN,  a  marlt.  town  of  Hindostan.  prov.  Gutmt,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese,  82  m.  N.  Bombay,  and  45  m. 
8  .S  W  Sural ;  Int.  300  t„„g.  72°  58*  E.   Pop.  0000.  T 

Jl  stand*  on  the  bank*  of  n  mm. ill  river,  which  In  spring 
tides,  during  the  H.YV.  monsoon,  has  from  W  to  20  ft.  w  ater. 
The  buildmgs  of  the  town  are  mostly  whitened,  and  give  It 
•  handsome  appearance  from  the  sea  Its  walla  are  incapa- 
ble of  defence,  and  its  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  It  contalni 
several  churches  and  convent*,  and  a  Parsee  temple.  In 
which  it  is  affirmed  a  sacred  flame  brought  from  Persia  ha* 
been  kept  up  for  1200  years.  It  has  a  roadstead,  where 
1  lie  3  m.  off  shore  In  8  fathoms  water.    Dotuaun  Is 


DAN. 

most  celebrated  for  IU  docks  and  ship  building .  tts  snips 
wear  well,  and  sail  well  before  the  wind,  but  some  lime 
since  they  were  loo  short  fur  their  breadth,  so  thai  1  hoy 
laboured  in  a  head  sea.  Damaun  was  liken  by  the  Portu- 
ruaar  in  1531,  and  has  belonged  to  them  ever  since,  (//ass 
litem.' t  R.  I.  Oai  ,  i.,  479;  />icf.  Ooegrapkiour.) 

Damaum.  a  large  distr.  of  Atfghnriistnn,  now  subordinate 
to  Ihe  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  but  formerly  belonging  to 
Cnubul ;  between  Int.  310  amj  340  n„  and  long.  H0°  'XT  and 
73°  K  ,  bounded  S.  by  Hungur,  In  Sinde,  W.  by  the  Soll- 
maun  mountains.  N.  by  the  aalt  range  diverging  from  the 
latter,  and  E.  by  the  Indus.  Along  the  banks  of  the  latter 
the  country  is  a  plain  bare  of  grass,  the  sot  I  apparently 
lIlSMISSjrid  of  the  slime  deposited  by  the  river,  by  which  It  la 
regularly  inundated  ;  in  the  S.  parts  especially,  a  good  deal 
of  this  flat  ground  Is  overspread  with  low,  thick  tamarisk 
jungles,  abounding  in  wild  hours,  hag  deer,  and  game  of  all 
sorts.  Round  the  village*,  large  woods  of  date  trees  ant  of- 
ten seen,  bat  no  other  trees  of  any  site:  where  three  is  cul- 
tivation the  country  at  rich,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
la  waste.  The  central  parte  are  composed  of  arid,  sandy 
plains,  divided  by  hill-ranges,  an.'  depending  entirely  upon 
rain  for  cultivation :  the  more  uneven  country  nkintug  the 
W.  mountains  i»  more  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  bnjrae, 
jotvnree,  and  other  Indian  grain*.  The  winter  In  Dnmaun 
is  cooler  than  in  Uiadostan.  but  the  heal  of  summer  is  ex- 
treme. This  distr.  Is  Inhabited  by  various  turbulent  clans, 
principally  Juts  and  Belooebcs,  living  tot  perpetual  conten- 
tion with  each  other,  and  who,  having  been  at  a  distance 
from  Ihe  seat  of  government,  had  never  rendered  much 
more  than  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  Cnubul  sovereign. 
Some  of  the  Isimnun  tribe*  are  nomailir  oih.  (if  .1  ijrn 
culturiats.  and  many  are  shepherd*,  the  country  In  many 
ports  fielding  good  pasture  land.  ( FJpkwjtmi'i  Ca«*a/, 
U  53-73.) 

DAM  I  ETTA,  a  town  of  tower  Egypt,  the  third  In  rank, 
pop-  and  Importance  In  the  country.  00  the  E.  bank  of  the 
branch  of  the  Nile  bearing  Its  name.  6  m.  S.  from  its  mouth 
(the  anc.  Paaraiiirea*  Oifiest).  80  m.  E.  Rrsvctta.  and  97 
m  N.N.E.  Cairo,  tot.  31°  35'  43"  N..  long.  31°  49/  30*  E. 
Pop.  h  i-  I  «  .-ji  stuieii  -it  ;ii.i«m,  but  ihi*  Is  probably  much 
overrated.  The  Inhab.  are  principally  natives  of  Egypt, 
with  a  few  Syrian*  and  Levant  Greeks.  A  bend  In  the 
river  give*  to  Ihe  town  n  somewhat  crescent  shape.  It  Is 
irregularly  nnd  ill  (mill  ;  though  there  are  some  good 
aaosqucs.  several  bniars,  and  s<*jne  marble  baths.  Some 
of  the  better  sort  of  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  have  terra- 
ces and  pavilions;  and  surh  ns  are  near  the  Nile  hnve  Ut- 
ile j.rrt-  u  lii  m  e  to  •  mti  ilk  on  llie  w  iter  .  lint  there  ire  no 
open  spaces  nor  building*  worthy  of  much  notice,  and.  geo- 
erally  shaking,  it  is  but  a  collection  of  miserable  mud  hov- 
els. The  paeha  ha*  lately  established  a  school  for  infantry 
officers,  w  ith  400  pupils,  as  well  as  an  extensive  eoHeeitoa 
of  buildings  for  drying,  husking,  nnd  cleaning  rice,  some 
mill*,  and  a  cotton  factory.  The  latter  supplies  a  great  deal 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  forms  ihe  wear  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  Tbe  bar  at  lite  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the 
Nile  prevents  the  access  of  any  large  vessels  to  Use  town  . 

so  that  merrhnnt  ships  have  to  h.  tsi.lr  the  h.ir.  and 

load  and  unload  by  means  of  small  Creek  craft.  Egyptian 
djmmt.  and  other  vessels  of  from  30  to  00  ton*  burden. 
But,  despite  these  difficulties.  Damtcttn.  previously  lo  the 
sway  of  Mehemet  All,  had  a  considerable  trade:  his  com- 
mercial system  has,  however,  transferred  the  greater  part 
of  II  to  Alexandria.  Its  chief  article  of  export  Is  the  rice 
grown  in  Its  neighbourhood,  which  U  the  best  In  Kgypt 
Dried  Ash  of  the  lake  Mencaleh.  dale*  from  the  numerous 
plantations  round  the  town,  with  csiflee.  bean.*,  and  linen 
are  the  other  principal  articles  of  export.  Most  K.uro|ran 
nation*  still  retain  vice-consuls  here.  Ii  has  a  governor, 
and  a  municipal  administration  similar  lo  that  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria. 

Damiktta  (Old)  (anc  Tkmmaitit).  from  which  the 
present  town  originated,  stood  about  four  miles  to  the  N 
where  some  of  Its  ruins  are  still  distinguishable.  I.'nder 
the  Saracens,  it  was  one  of  the  roost  commercial  and 
wealthy  towns  of  Egypt.  It  was  thrice  taken  by  the  Chris- 
tian* :  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily ;  by  John  of  Brienne.  nnd 
the  crusader*  ;  and  bv  I.<nii*  IX.  of  Prance.  In  1349.  touts 
being  soon  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  the 
town  was  delivered  up  for  hi*  ransom  ;  upon  which,  the 
Shi.  1  1...  to  prevent  future  sllnrks,  partially  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river  by  sinking  vessel*  laden  with  stone* 
in  the  channel ;  and  having  levelled  Thamaltii  with  ths 
ground,  forced  its  Inhabitants  lo  remove  to  the  present 
town.  i.V-S.  Aecmunt  of  /Jassiciia;  IHtt.  (iiegrafhifut. 
•to-) 

DAN,  river.  N.C.  and  Va.,  run*  chiefly  in  the  latter,  and 
unite*  with  Stanton  river,  on  Ihe  W.  border  of  Mecklen- 
burg co-  Va  .  at  Clarksville.  to  form  Roanoke  r.  By  a  canal 
around  the  falls  at  Danville,  which  are  33  feet  high,  It  or 
navigable  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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DANA.  p.  t..  Worcester en-  Mam.,  60  m.  \V.  Boston.  397 
W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Hwlft  river.  Chartered  In 
1801.  It  cantatas  one  Congregational  church,  two  »torvs, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw-mills;  seven  schools,  300  scholar*. 
Pop  (KM. 

DANRI'RY,  p  (    Grafton  co„  N.  II.,  98  in.  N.W.  Cm 
cord.  303  W.   Watered  by  Bnilth'*  river.   First  settled  In 
1771,  Incorporated  in  1795.    It  contains  two  churches,  one 
Congregational  and  one  Baptist ;  one  store,  six  saw-mills ; 
Un  fcli»x»)«,  333  scholars.   Pop.  800. 

lUsauav.  p.  t..  semi  capital  of  Fairfield  Co.,  ft  68  m. 
H.W,  Hertford.  303  W.  First  settled  In  1685;  In  1784  it 
iv  M  made  a  half  shire  nf  the  county  of  Fairfield.  It  con- 
.t:n»  ililrteen  stores,  five  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  one  academy,  70 
students.  30  schools,  743  scholars.  Pop.  4504.  The  borough 
i*  chW-rl)  built  on  one  extended  street,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
lung,  and  contains  a  court-house.  Jill,  an  academy,  six 
churches,  one  Congregational,  ono  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
one  Methodist,  one  Sandlmanian,  and  one  Universalis! ; 
ten  stores,  twenty-four  hat  factories.  135  dwellings,  and 
about  800  inhabitants.  Haw  were  here  manufactured  In 
1*1"  to  the  amount  of  $  1 1.000.  and  are  extensively  exported 
to  the  southern  states.  In  1777  this  town  was  burned  by 
the  British,  under  Governor  Tryon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
saliiiary  stores  destroyed.  In  the  battle  which  occurred, 
the  American  General  Wooster  was  killed. 

DAN  BY,  p.  t,  Rutland  co.,  Vl.  80  m.  8.  by  VV.  Mont- 
pelier,  443  VV.  The  soil  to  adapted  to  grazing,  and  300,000 
pounds  of  cheese  have  been  exported  in  a  year  Watered 
by  head  branches  of  Utter  Creek.  Chartered  In  1761.  It 
contains  five  churches,  two  Friends,  one  Baptist,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Universalis!;  four  stores,  two  grl»t- 
niilK  six  saw  mills,  two  tanneries;  twelve  schools,  505 
scholars.    Pop.  137V. 

Uasbt.  p.  l.  Tompkins  co,  N.  Y..  168  m.  W.8.W.  Al- 
oany,  380  W.  Drained  by  Cottotong  creek,  Caj  ug  i  Inlet, 
and  Hix-Mlle  creek.  The  village  contains  one  Presbyterian 
and  one  Methodist  church ;  three  stores,  fifty  dwellings, 
and  about  330  inhabitants. 

DANDKIDGK.  ,».  v.,  capital  »f  JefTerson  co.,  Teon.,  229 
m.  E.  Nashville,  483  W.  (situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
French  Broad  river.  It  was  laid  out  In  1703,  and  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  two  churches,  an  academy,  five  stores, 
and  about  400  Inhabitants. 

DANE,  co.  Wis.  (situated  In  the  central  part  of  the 
ter..  and  contains  1334  sq.  m.  The  Four  Lakes  are  beauti- 
ful sheets  of  water,  near  the  centre  of  (lie  co.  Watered  by 
11  in  river  of  the  Four  Lakes,  which  forms  their  outlet.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  51(1*  neat  cattle,  6£H  swine  ;  and  pro- 
duced £10  bushels  of  wheat,  3080  of  Indian  corn,  10,350  nf 
ii.ii».  8450  of  potatoes.  It  had  three  stores,  two  smelting 
houses,  producing  200.000  pounds  of  lead,  employing  six 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  £2000 ;  one  sow  mill,  two  printing- 
offices,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  314.  Capital,  Madi 
son. 

DAMEL3VILLE.  p.  v_  capital  of  Madison  co  ,  Ga  ,  91 
m.  N.  Milledgeville,  500  W.  It  contains  a  court-house. 
Jail,  an  academy,  several  stores,  twenty  dwellings,  and 
about  135  inhabitants.    Proceeds  of  the  post  office  $127. 

DAX8VILLE,  p  v.,  Sparta  t,  Livingston  co  .  N.  Y.,  283 
in  W.  Albany.  339  W.  Haunted  on  Canaseraga  creek, 
which,  by  a  succession  of  falls,  affords  great  water-power. 
It  Is  at  the  head  of  the  Dansville  branch  of  Genesee  Valley 
canal,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  contains  four  churches, 
two  Presbyterian,  one  German  Lutheran,  and  one  Metho- 
dist ;  an  academy,  twenty -six  stores,  and  as  many  mechanic 
shops ;  three  grist  and  flouring  mills,  one  woollen -factory. 


five  iron-factories,  five  paper-mills,  416  dwellings,  and 
about  2500  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  water-power  to  yet 
unimproved.  Pine  timber  abounds  In  the  vicinity.  It 
is  the  largest  unincorporated  village  In  Western  New 

York. 

DANTZIC  (Germ.  Daniig  ;  Pol.  Odaiuk),  an  important 
commercial  city,  sea-port,  and  stronghold  of  the  Prussian 
stairs.  Prussia  Proper,  rap.  reg  and  clrc.  of  same  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  three  miles  Irotn  Its 
mouth  ;  laL  54°  30'  48"  N„  long  18°  38*  E.  Pop.  («*  mill 
tarp).  in  1834,  55.400;  in  1838,  56.257.  It  Is  traversed  by 
the  small  rivers  Mntlnu  and  Roduime,  and  is  very  strongly 
fortified.  It  to  III  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  Iriegu 
lax,  and  gloomy.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  Is  the 
principal  public  building  ;  It  was  finished  In  1503,  and  has 
a  fine  brass  font  and  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  last  judg 

I  men t.  The  tow  n  house,  arsenal,  and  the  .1rUuik*f,  or 
exchange,  also  deserve  notice.  There  are  fifteen  Lutheran 

;  churches  and  chapels,  four  Catholic  churches  and  a  chapel, 
two  synagogues,  an  English  church,  *tc,  with  several 
monasteries  and  convents.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  two  gram- 
mar schools,  and  many  inferior  schools,  with  schools  of 
navigation,  midwifery,  nod  commerce ;  a  school  of  arts  and 
trades,  a  good  public  library,  an  observatory,  a  museum, 
a  society  of*  natural  philosophy,  4Yc,  an  orphan  and  found- 
ling hospital,  a  large  workhouse,  and  various  hospitals 
Within  the  last  few  year*  a  number  of  friendly  and  char- 
itable societies  have  been  established. 

Dan  UK  is  the  sent  of  the  provincial  authorities,  of  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a  council  of  admiralty,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  a  provincial  board  of  taxation,  tic  It  ha*  a 
vast  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  latter  of 
which  produce  the  black  beer  lu  such  general  demand  ;  it 
has  also  huge  establishments  for  grinding  flour,  with  dye- 
works,  sugar-refineries,  and  man ufac lures  of  fire-arms, 
tobacco,  silks,  vitriol.  Ate,  and  some  jewellery  business. 
The  harbour,  called  .Yrujc.hrvatttr,  Is  at  the  mouth  of 

1  the  river:  but  vessels  drnwing  eight  or  nine  feet  come  up 

1  to  the  city.  Being  the  emporium  of  the  extensive  and 
fruitful  countries  traversed  by  the  Vistula  and  Its  affluents, 
Dantxle  has  a  very  extensive  commerce ,  and  to  at  the 
head  of  all  the  corn-shipping  ports,  not  of  Europe  only,  but 
of  the  world.  Wheat  forms  the  principal  article  of  export; 
It  Is  of  the  best  quality,  and  very  large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported, as  many  as  500,000  quarters  having  been  shipped 
in  a  single  year.  There  to  also  a  large  exportation  of  floor, 
4R,  barley,  prase,  and  oafs,  with  timber  inferior  only  to 
at  of  Mrmel,  Unseed,  and  rape  seed,  staves,  pearl  ashes, 
bones,  cine,  flax  and  hemp,  linen,  feathers,  beer  and  spirits, 
wool.  fee.  The  principal  articles  of  Import  coostsl  of 
woollens,  cottons,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  colonial 
produce,  dye  Hurts,  wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt,  furs,  Jte 
The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  river's  mouth  to  from  13  to 
14  feet ;  but  in  the  mads,  which  are  protected  by  the  long, 
low.  narrow  tongue  of  land  called  the  Heel,  there  Is  good 
anchorage  for  ships  of  any  burden.  The  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  Dantxle  to  In  the  hands  nf  foreigners,  particu- 
larly the  English.  In  1834.  there  belonged  to  the  port  GO 
ships  of  the  burden  nf  13.392  Prussian  lasts;  and  during 
the  same  year  350  foreign  ships  (of  w  hich  38  were  British) 
arrived  at.  and  361  cleared  from,  the  port.  The  granaries 
for  storing  the  corn  brought  down  the  Vistula  are  generally 
seven  stories  high  ;  and  these,  with  the  warehouses  for 
linens,  ashes,  hemp,  sic.,  ure  all  situated  on  a  small  island 
surrounded  by  the  Motlau.  They  are,  or  recently  ware, 
guarded  by  powerful  dogs. 

During  the  year  1839,  the  exports  of  corn,  flour,  and  i 
from  Dantxle,  were  as  follows : 
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Taking  the  last  at  10|  Imp.  quarters,  this  would  glve.ex- 
rluslve  of  flour,  an  export  of  412,403  quarters  of  wheat, 
which  cost,  free  on  board,  from  45s.  to  55*.  n  quarter.  Of 
tills  amount,  37,197  lasts,  or  384.3G9  quarters,  and  no  fewer 
than  44.426  barrels  of  floor,  were  shipped  for  England. 
The  grain  in  warehouse  at  Dantxle  on  3l«t  December,  1839, 
amounted  to  13,860  lasts:  of  which  7010  were  when:. 
During  the  same  year,  there  were  exported  8719  cwt.  ship- 
bread  ;  15.952  cwt.  salted  meat ;  30.885  casks  of  black  beer ; 
about  6000  barrels  of  ashes ;  37.897  cwt.  xlne,  and  19.050 
cwt.  bones ;  besides  vast  quantities  of  timber.  The  export 
of  corn  frorn  Dantxle  in  1838  was  still  more  considerable. 
728 


The  notions  current  In  this  country  as  to  the  extreme  low 
price  of  wheat  In  DanUic.  have  no  good  foundation.  No 
considerable  demand  from  abroad  can  be  met  without  re- 
sorting for  supplies  to  the  markets  In  the  8.  parts  of  Poland 
and  Galicia.  from  500  to  700  m.  Inland.  The  corn  to  thence 
brought  to  the  city  by  water  in  fiat  bottomed  boats  suited 
to  tho  navigation  of  the  rivers ;  but,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
supply  of  wnter  In  the  rivers,  their  usual  shallowness,  and 
the  difficulty  of  their  navigation,  its  conveyance  to  both 
very  tedious  and  expensive. 

Mr  i m  -  ni  Gibson,  who  had  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
accurate  Information,  estimated  the  expense  of  conveying 
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DANTZIC. 

wheitt  uud  r\  thither.  Including  ibo  duty  at  Thorn,  and 
the  charges  of  turning  on  the  river,  till  put  into  granary  at 
Danlsic,  according  to  the  distance,  as  follow*: 

f  *t      *.  * 

If  from  the  upper  provinces  on  the  Bug.  a  dis- 
tance of  from  7UU  to  5tX)  in.,  per  quarter    .0  3  to  7  10 
From  the  provinces  of  Cracow,  8cndouilr, 

and  Lublin.  530  to  350  m  86  —  54 

Front  Warsaw  and  ku  neighbourhood, 

about  Sin  m  4  9  —  3  11 

Kn >iii  Wl.icUwcck  ami  it-,  neighbourhood, 

about  140  m   .43  —  35 

From  Graudenlx,  a  distance  of  about  70  m., 
there  bring  in  this  case  no  duty  at  Thorn, 
and  when  not  turned  on  the  river  .  0  10  —  0  9 

It  U  essential,  however,  to  observe  that  these  are  the 
ardmary  charges;  and  that  they  are  very  decidedly  higher 
when  there  Is  nny  unusual  demand  for  exportation,  that  is, 
when  there  n  a  demand  for  'J0U.000  quarters  and  upwards. 

The  Bug  has  many  windings,  and  lis  navigation,  which 
Is  -low  mill  difficult,  can  only  lw  attempted  m  the  spring, 
when  the  water  la  high.  It  la  the  same,  though  In  a  leas 
degree,  with  some  of  the  rivers  that  Till  Into  the  Vistula 
before  It  reaches  Warsaw ;  and  towards  Cracow  the  Vis- 
tula Itself  is  frequently  unnavlgnble,  especially  In  dry  sea- 
sons, eicept  in  spring  and  after  the  midsummer  rains,  when 
the  snow  melts  on  the  t.'nrputhtan  mounUilns.  In  1Kb!, 
the  navigation  of  the  Polish  rivers  was  more  than  usually 
bad.  The  com  from  the  upper  provinces  did  not  reach 
biiuLzic  nil  from  two  to  four  months  later  than  usual,  and 
was  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  additional  expense.  The 
1. 1.  t  i-,  Kim  tin-  supplier  of  gr.un  at  Dnnlzic  depend  quite 
as  much  on  the  abundance  of  water  In  ihc  riven,  or  on 
their  easy  navigation  in  summer,  as  on  the  goodness  of  the 
harvests. 

*  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Jacob.  "  two  modes  of  conveying 
wheat  to  Dant/Jc  by  the  Vistula.  That  which  grows  near 
the  l<aver  pans  of  the  river,  comprising  Polish  Kuasla.  and 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Flock,  and  of  Masovla.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  Is  con- 
veyed In  covered  boats  with  shifting  boards  that  protect 
the  cargo  from  rain,  but  not  from  pilfering.  The*«  vessels 
are  long,  and  draw  about  15  Inches  water,  and  bring  about 
150  quarters  of  wheat ;  they  are  not,  however,  so  well  cal- 
culated for  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  From  Cracow, 
where  the  Vistula  first  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the 
junction  of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  toe  wheat  is  mostly 
conveyed  to  Duntztc  in  open  flats.  These  are  built  on  the 
banks  In  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spot*  far  from  the  ordinary 
roach  of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  autumnal  rains, 
or  the  melted  mows  in  spring,  till  nnd  overflow  the  river, 
are  easily  floated.  These  flats,  which  are  very  rudely  con- 
structed, usually  carry  down  from  IMI  to  300  quarters;  but 
though  they  only  draw  from  It)  to  VI  Inches  water,  they 
are  frequently  grounded." 

Muring  the  period  from  1770  lo  1819.  the  average  price  of 
wheat  at  Dannie  was  45s.  4*t  a  quarter.  The  demand 
was  very  limited  from  left)  to  ltt*9,  and  the  price  propor- 
tionally low.  The  some  cause  reduced  the  price  from  IKK 
to  1H.I7  ;  but  whenever  there  is  any  considerable  demand 
for  Dantzlc  wheat,  or  fur  150,000  quarter*  and  upwards,  the 
price  Invariably  amounts  to  from  40*.  to  50s.  or  55*.  a 
quarter.  We  Incline  to  think  that  from  40*.  lo  45*.  a 
quarter  would  be  about  the  average  price  of  wheat  In 
Dannie  In  ordinary  years,  were  the  British  ports  always 
open  under  a  fixed  duty  of  5*.  or  6*.  a  quarter.  It  t*.  at 
all  events,  abundantly  certain  that  its  price  would  nut  be 
under  40*.  a  quarter.  But  taking  it  nt  only  3**.,  If  we  ndd 
to  this  10*.  or  13*.  as  the  cost  of  conveying  a  quarter  of 
wheat  from  Danlztc  lo  London,  and  putting  it  Into  granary 
here,  including  Insurance  and  profit,  and  5*.  or  6*.  duly,  It 
Is  Immediately  seen  thai  it  Is  the  greatest  imaginable  error 
lo  suppose  that  our  agriculturists  should  lie  sensibly  injured 
by  the  importation  of  Dantsic  wheat,  t'nder  the  circum- 
stance* supposed.  11  could  mil,  in  ordinary  years,  be  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  this  country  for  less  than  from  55*.  lo  5H».  a 
quarter,  a  price  more  than  suflkient  to  insure  the  continued 
progress  of  British  agriculture. 

Danttic  was  probably  founded  In  the  10th  century.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  1310. 
and  was  held  by  them  till  1454,  w  hen  It  emancipated  itself 
from  their  yoke,  and  became  a  free,  independent  stale  under 
the  protection  of  Poland.  For  n  lengthened  period  UunUic 
was  a  principal  member  ol  the  llansealic  Confederacy,  and 
had  under  it  several  dependent  cities.  During  lis  Inde- 
pendence, ihe  citizens  were  engaged  In  frequent  contexts 
with  the  Poles.  Swedes,  fcc.;  and,  notwithstanding  the 

£rulectlon  of  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  Peter  the 
treat  exacted  from  them  considerable  contributions.  The 
pretension  of  Dantzlc  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Vistula,  or  to  demand  a  loll  from  such  ships  as  passed  In 


and  out  of  the  river,  was  at  all  limes  submitted  to  with  re 


DANUBE. 

luctance.  After  the  flrsl  partition  nf  Poland  In  17T4  Free- 
crick  the  Great,  having  ucquircd  a  large  accession  of  ler- 
fltory  on  Ihe  Vistula,  approaching  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Dantxlc,  claimed  for  his  subjects  Ibe  right  to  the  free  navl- 
Iptuon  of  the  river.  This  having  been  refused  by  the  Danl 
nickers,  gave  rise  lo  some  acts  of  hostility,  and  to  lengthen- 
ed negotiations.  These,  however,  were  cut  short,  In  1793, 
by  ihe  second  partition  of  Poland,  when  DanUic  was  as- 
signed to  Prussia.  During  Ihe  lute  w  ar.  the  city  was  occu- 
pied for  several  years  by  a  French  garrison,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  hostilities  and  exactions  to  w  hich  site  was 
exposed ;  hut  since  the  peace  of  1815  the  has  recovered 
much  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  fortifications  have 
been  also  greatly  strengthened  and  Improved,  and  magnifi- 
cent works  have  been  constructed,  by  which  the  whole 
adjacent  territory  may  he  laid  under  water. 

Dining  the  independence  of  Dantxlc,  there  were  attached 
to  It  the  Ji .  „■  r.  or  alluvial  Island,  formed  by  the  Vistula 
nnd  the  Mollnu.  nnd  the  Frittkt  JYtkrumg,  or  long  narrow 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Frischc  Hall  and  the  sea.  The 
former  Is  very  fertile,  but  the  latter  consists  principally  of 
sand.  I B*i<ki*g,  titeg..  II..  1)07.  ed.  1766 1  Zrstfitt'*  Hutu- 
tut  a/  Pru»$U,  it..  406,  In  Germ. ;  Frteei*  luformttiem.) 

DANUBE,  (an.  Dtnubiui,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Us 
course  /*f*r,  Germ.  Vmnau,  Hung.  /Jaae).  a  celebrated 
river  of  Central  and  8.K.  Europe,  being,  though  Inferior  In 
point  of  site  to  the  Wolga,  In  every  other  respect  the  first 
among  European  livers.  Its  general  course  Is  from  W.  to 
E. ;  It  extends  between  long.  H°  IV  and  29°  40'  E  ,  lu  ex- 
treme N.  point  of  I  at.  being  49°  3*.  and  lu  extreme  8.  point 
43°  38'  S.  Its  total  course  from  Its  source  to  its  mouths 
on  the  W.  shore  of  ihe  Black  sea,  is  from  1759  lo  IKK)  m.; 
during  which  It  passes  through  ihe  territories  of  Baden, 
Wirtembcrg.  Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  ami  divides 
Turkey  from  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Russia.  It  la  said 
In  receive  30  navigable  nnd  a  vast  number  of  Inferior  tri- 
butaries, the  principal  being  Ihe  Isar.  Inn,  Drove,  Save, 
Thriss,  Moravo,  Sereth,  and  Pruih.  The  cities  of  Llm, 
Kntishnn,  Passim.  Ling,  Vienna.  Presburg,  Comoro.  Grnn, 
Wnitxen,  Ruda.  Pcsth.  Peterwardein,  Xcusntz.  8c  rutin, 
Belgrade,  Bemendria,  Wldln,  Nlcopoll,  Bis  tow,  Rustchuk, 
SUtstrie,  Bruhllov,  nnd  Gelacs,  are  situated  upon  Its 
banks. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  has  been 
estimated  to  comprise  about  1  13th  part  of  Ihe  entire  sur- 
face of  Europe,  (l)iti.  (/tog.)  It  Is  hounded  8.  by  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkhnn  |  and  on  the  N.al  first  by  ihe  Black 
forest  nnd  some  minor  nlpine  ranges,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Bohemian  Forest  and  Carpathian  mountains.  It  m 
eludes  the  plain*  of  Bavaria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope; and  the  course  of  Ihe  Danube  has  been  generally 
considered  under  three  grand  divisions,  each  embracing 
one  of  these  plains.  As  this  division  is  not  only  natural 
but  convenient,  we  shall  adhere  to  it  la  the  following 
statements. 

The  Danube  originates  In  two  streams,  the  Bregach  and 
the  Brege,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  E.  declivity  uf 
the  Black  Forest,  in  the  grand  duchy  ol  Badca,  in  about 
48°  10*  N.  laU  and  8°  15'  E.  long.  These  streams  having 
united  ol  Donaucschingen.  w  here  ihey  are  augmented  by 
a  spring  sometimes  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  river,  Ihe 
united  stream  takes  the  name  nf  the  Danube.  Il  thence 
proceeds  at  first  8.E.,  but  afterward*  in  a  X.E.  direction  a- 
far  as  Ratlsbno.  near  which  city  It  attains  Us  extreme  N. 
lat.  It  then  runs  again  In  a  8.E.  direction  lo  about  long. 
150,  and  from  Dial  point  mostly  E.  lo  Vienna,  where  the 
first  division  of  its  course  may  be  said  In  terminate.  Within 
this  division  it  receives  on  the  right  hand  the  streams  of 
the  lller.  Gun/..  Mindel.  Lech.  Isar,  Inn,  Tram..  Ens,  Jtc.; 
many  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
lu  aflluenu  on  the  opposite  side  are,  on  the  contrary,  gene- 
rally snull  ;  and.  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  upper  half 
of  iu  course,  ihe  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (ex- 
cepting the  Theissj  are  from  the  8.  or  right  side,  w  bile  In 
the  lower  division,  those  from  ihe  N.  or  left  side  are  by  far 
ihe  most  considerable.  It  receives,  however,  from  Ihe  N., 
in  Ihe  first  division  nf  lu  course,  the  8ulx,  Alimuul,  Naab, 
and  Rcgen.  all  of  which  are  navigable  stream*.  At  IU 
source  Die  Danube  Is  3178  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  runs  through  an  alpine  country  to  Clro.  where  Us  ele- 
vation Is  1533  ft.  From  Donauw  orlb  lo  Passsu  It  traverses 
Ihe  Bavarian  plain;  iu  height  above  Uie  sea  being  at  the 
former  1135  ft.,  and  ai  the  latter  830  ft  At  Passau  It 
leaves  the  Bavarian  doro.,  and  Uicnce  lo  Vienna,  Intersecu 
a  second  mountainous  region.  At  Ltntz  IU  elevation  U 
735  ft.,  and  at  Vienna  513  ft.  At  l  lm,  the  Danube  first  be- 
comes navigable  for  flat  bottomed  vessels  of  from  00  lo  100 
Ions  burden,  though  iu  depth  there  measures  little  more 
than  7  ft.,  and  iu  breadth  little  more  than  100  ft.  Through 
tin-  Bivnrinn  plain  lis  average  depth  Is  In  11.  Tin-  mi  re ISM 
considerably  when  it  becomes  again  enclosed  between  Ihe 
mountains  at  Passau ;  but  above  Vienna  ku  navigation  x* 
Z«  •  739 
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tendered  dlffir  jit,  rot  «nly  by  Us  genrral  shallowness,  but 
by  Iti  rapidity  and  the  frequent  ruck*,  shoals,  and  whirl- 
pools in  ill  channel. 

In  the  aeeond  division  of  its  rnime,  the  Danube  at  first 
runs  generally  E.  to  Presburg,  next  through  the  lesser 
Hungarian  |ilnln  Bi  E.  to  !'«  confluence  with  the  Ranb.  nnd 
then  K.  to  Wnllren.  At  this  point  it  turns  8.  through  the 
great  Hungarian  plain,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Thelas 
for  nearly  2-1°  of  Int.  to  its  junction  with  the  Drove,  about 
Int.  45°  30 .  Here  it  turns  8.B.,  in  which  general  direction 
It  continues  to  Orsovn,  where  it  leaves  the  Austrian  dam. ; 
the  second  division  of  its  course  terminating  at  the  calnrart 
or  pass  railed  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  about  four  mile*  lower 
down.  It  U  within  this  division  that  the  Danube  receives 
its  largest  anil  must  important  tributaries,  including  the 
Ranb,  Drave,  Have,  and  Moravn  on  its  right,  and  the  March. 
Wang,  nnd  Theiss  on  its  left  side.  At  Presburg.  its  waters 
are  .131  ft.,  at  Rudn,  230  ft.,  nnd  at  Belgrade.  .M.I  ft  above 
the  Irvel  of  the  sea.  From  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Drave,  the  Dnnabe  runs  through  an  expanse  of  plnin  coun- 
try broken  only  in  a  few  places,  ns  at  Presburg,  Huda,  and 
Waitzen.  Near  the  latter  it  posses  through  n  ravine  form- 
ed  in  a  chain  of  mountain*,  separating  the  two  Hungarian 
plains  From  in  union  with  the  Drave,  its  8.  bmks  in 
Blavnnia  and  Bervia  are  usually  mountainous,  while  Its  N. 
continue  low  and  marshy  ns  far  as  Moldova.  Previously 
to  its  reaching  Buda,  It  Is  about  700  yards  wide;  soon  after 
passing  that  city  it  attains  a  width  of  upwards  of  1000 
yards  .  and  by  the  time  It  hns  arrived  nt  Belgrade  it  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across.  (I)tet. 
Otitg.)  Fnan  Vienna  to  Pesth.  its  bed  is  sprinkled  with 
rocks,  but  they  are  not  surb  impediments  to  navigation  as 
in  the  upper  portion  of  Its  course.  Shifting  sand-bunks, 
which  prevail  all  down  the  river  as  far  as  Moldova,  are 
greater  obstacles;  but  when  the  water  is  tolerably  high, 
they  may  generally  be  avoided  by  good  pilotage,  {.lattrim 
and  Ike  .lustriaiu,  |„  337.)  At  Gonyo,  70  ro.  above  Pesth. 
the  Danube  first  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
more  than  from  2  to  24  ft.  water  Near  Moldova,  a  moun- 
tain rnnge  from  the  Bnlkhnn.  nnd  nnother  from  the  far 
pathlnns.  begin  to  confine  the  river  on  either  side  as  far  as 
Glodovn  in  Bervia.  Throughout  this  distance,  about  80  m., 
h  Is  greatly  contracted  in  width,  abounds  with  rapids,  and 
Is  beset  with  rocks.  Near  the  termination  of  this  defile,  a 
short  dtstnnce  below  Orsovn,  Is  the  famous  pass  of  the 
■  Iron  date"  (Turk.,  Urmi  JCapi),  already  alluded  to.  This 
is  a  gorge  about  MM  yards  in  length,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  ti  mountain  of  mirncrniis  slnte,  a  material  very 
dlfiV'uit  to  break  or  blnst,  through  which  the  river  rushes 
with  great  velocity,  over  an  Inclined  plane,  with  a  fall  of 
about  15  ft  a  mile.  The  rocks  here  divide  it  into  three 
channels.  The  centre  Is  of  considerable  width,  nnd  vessels 
of  400  tons  may  pass  down  It  when  the  river  is  very  (toll ; 
the  two  others  are  but  shallow  ;  nnd  that  on  the  Wnllachinn 
or  E.  side  is  never  used.  According  to  Btrabo  (vli„  913),  it 
was  tirrc  that  the  Dnnubiut  ended,  nnd  t!ie  bssV  nun 
menced  ;  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  as  to  this  point 
among  the  ancient  authorities. 

In  the  third  division  of  its  course,  the  Danube  runs  nt 
first  generally  B.  by  E.  to  Widin;  thence  Its  direction  Is 
mostly  E.  by  B.  to  near  Bistow,  where  it  attaint  its  most  B. 
Int. ;  nnd  from  this  point  E.N.E.  to  Rrtsaova.  It  then  turns 
N.  toGalacx,  and  finally  runs  from  this  town  generally  E. 
to  its  efflux  In  the  Black  sea,  nbout  lat.  45°.  As  far  as 
Galarx,  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Wal- 
lachla  and  Mold  tvia;  and  between  Gainer  nnd  the  sea  It  Is 
the  boundary  between  Russia  nnd  Turkey,  its  principal  N. 
and  central  mouths  being  included  within  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory. Wbllo  the  Danube  is  running  B.  by  I'  its  right 
bank  Is  mountainous,  hut  the  elevated  lands  soon  afterward 
recede  from  its  banks,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course 
the  nver  Hows  through  a  low  plain,  which  E.  of  BtUstria 
becomes  mnrshy.  In  this  division  It  receives  on  its  left  side 
the  Behyl,  Alula.  Vode,  Argit,  Jalnmnltzn,  Bereth.  and 
Pnith.  lis  nfflnents  on  the  opposite  side  are  much  less 
considerable;  the  principal  an-  the  Mkcr,  Dam.  Taban.  fcr. 
In  Iti  progress  through  Turkey,  the  Danube  varies  in 
brendlh  from  1400  to  2100  yards  ;  and  its  average  depth  is 
npwnrris  of  H  feet.  8hl|si  of  large  size  ascend  as  far  as 
Bllistrin.  About  Si)  m.  from  the  Black  sea,  II  divides  Into 
three  prinrlpnt  arms,  besides  fixing  origin  to  a  considerable 
lake  'Rasselii)  on  its  8.  side,  from  which  several  minor 
arms  proceed.  The  delta  of  the  Danube  b  a  vast  swampy 
(Int.  Interspersed  with  lagoons  covered  with  bulrushes,  the 
resort  of  vast  docks  of  water  fowl.  The  N.  principal  arm 
of  the  river  (AVi'o)  and  the  8.  {Ednllit),  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  dominions,  are 
shallow  and  of  little  value  :  but  the  middle  one  (Sulinrh) 
has  from  10  to  19  feet  water  over  the  bar  at  Its  mouth. 
This  is  satd.  however,  to  be  gradually  filling  up  from  the 
deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river,  which  the  cur- 
rent has  not  sufficient  strength  to  clear  away.  Its  fall  and 


rapidity  being  very  much  diminished  during  the  last  900  m 

of  its  course. 

Were  it  not  for  the  raptds  between  Moldova  and  Glado- 
va.  the  Danube  would  be  at  all  times  navigable  from  L'lm 
to  its  mouth.   Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
this  Interruption  ;  and  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Trajan,  alive  to  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  constructed,  with  great  labour  and  sagacity,  a  road 
along  the  edge  of  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  to  facilitate 
the  lowing  of  ships  against  the  current.    Botne  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  work  still  exist,  with  part  of  an  inscrip 
tion  in  honour  of  Trnjan.    In  more  recent  limes,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  to 
cut  lateral  canals  in  the  most  dangerous  places ;  bat  Uiese, 
on  m?  to  the  nlmo*t  insuperable  obstacles  to  W  overcome, 
have  had  but  little  success.    Looking  at  the  map.  the  beat 
way  would  appear  to  be  to  cut  a  navigable  canal  from  op- 
posite  Moldova  to  Rerza  Pnlanka.  below  the  "  Iron  Gate." 
which  would  not  onlv  avoid  the  rapids,  bnt  shorten  the 
distance,  by  nvoidlng  the  great  bend  of  the  river  by  Orsova, 
But  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  said  to  oppose  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  such  a  project,  though  probably  It  would 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  road.    The  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment has  lately  constructed  an  excellent  and  very  ex- 
pensive road  from  Molilovn  to  Orsova,  along  ihe  left  bank 
of  the  river.   Unfortunately,  however,  it  terminates  above 
the  "  Iron  Gate :"  nnd  passengers  gains  down  the  river,  un- 
less when  It  Is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  fiat-bottomed 
boats  going  through  Ihe  "gate,"  have  to  be  ferried  over  Id 
the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  where,  after  a  land  journey 
of  about  8  m.,  they  re-embark.  Throw  ascending  Ihe  river 
hnve  also  to  cross  at  Orsova. 

The  Danube  abounds  with  islands.  They  are  especially 
numerous  and  large  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course.  The 
Great  BrhUtt  Island  extends  between  two  arms  of  the 
river,  from  Presburg  to  Comom.  a  distance  of  64  m.  The 
Cxcpel  and  Mnrguin  islands,  below  Budn,  formed  In  a  sim- 
ilar way,  arc  also  of  considerable  site.  The  Danube  has 
been  smd  to  wind  more  than  other  European  rivers  ;  this  hi 
peculiarly  the  case  in  its  |ircsrress  8.  through  Ihe  great 
Hungarian  plain.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  m 
Europe ;  its  rapidity  Is  such  as  in  some  places  to  render 
any  navigation  against  its  current  Impossible,  except  by  the 
agency  of  steam.  According  to  Mr.  Quln.  It  rushes  through 
the  ■  Iron  gate"  at  the  rale  of  not  less  than  8  m.  an  hour 
(I.,  910) ;  but  It  is  clear  that  the  velocity  must  vary  materi- 
ally with  the  volume  of  wnter.  This  rapidity  has  prevent- 
ed the  erection  In  modern  times  of  any  stone  bridge  on  the 
Ihuiube  below  Rnti<bon  ;  nor  was  there  a\ermnnvnt  bridge 
of  any  other  kind  below  Linr.  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  now,  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  construction 
at  Itudn.  There  are  dying  bridges  at  Presburg  and  Comoro, 
and  bridges  of  boats  at  Pesth  and  Peterwnrdeln :  beyond 
the  latter  plate,  no  direct  communication  between  the  op-  » 
poslte  banks  exists.  In  antiquity,  however.  It  was  very 
different.  About  3  m.  below  Ciadova,  Trnjan  constructed 
his  famous  bridge,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible 
nnd  form  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  remarkable  monn 
meats  of  the  most  brilliant  era  of  imperial  Rome.  Tbto 
great  structure  consisted  of  90  or  92  stone  piers,  with  wood- 
en arrhes.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  river  is  here  18  feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  bridge  between  the  pillars  or  but- 
tresses that  still  remain  on  either  bank  was  about  3100 
English  feet.  {Par*.  II..  130.)  Rut  the  breadth  of  the 
river  i*  lew  thin  this;  ami  U  snid  at  present  not  to  exceed 
2H00  feet.  [Murray  1  This,  In  fart.  Is  one  of  the  widest 
parts  of  the  river;  and  was  no  doubt  selected  for  the  slit 
of  ihe  bridge,  partly  on  account  of  the  ample  channel  that 
was  thus  ntfiedcd  to  carry  off  the  MhMen  floods  tu  whirh 
the  river  is  subject :  its  bed  is  here  also  sound,  and  its 
depth  less  than  in  most  other  parts.  When  lowest,  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  piers  are  «en  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  noble  work  was  destroyed  by  Adrian,  the 
successor  of  Trnjan.  test  the  barbarians  should  overpower 
the  Roman  troops  in  Darin,  and  make  use  of  the  bridge  to 
invade  the  empire.  (Eutrep.  in  Mrim).  But  It  was  not 
Adrian,  but  Aurclian.  who  abandoned  Due  la. 

The  stenm  navigation  of  the  Danube  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. This  undertaking  was  first  actively  commenced 
by  Count  Bzechenyi.  who.  In  1830,  established  a  joint-stock 
company  lor  tlx  [■<;<,•  i  whuh  he  was  Ihe  managing 
director.  The  Austrian  government  seen  afterward  look 
up  the  scheme,  grently  enlarged  the  plans  of  the  coinpnnsk 
granted  it  a  charter  for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  rivet 
for  IS  years  (which  has  been  since  extended  to  25),  nnd  ac- 
corded It  the  privilege  of  drawing,  gratuitously,  the  neces- 
sary *upptie«  of  coal  from  the  Imperial  mines  of  Moldova, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  first  steam  boat  was 
launched  on  the  Danube,  al  Vienna,  in  1K30.  The  com- 
pany. In  1830.  possessed  inn  steam-vessels  plying  between 
Presburg  nnd  Constantinople,  the  largest  of  which  the 
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Bras,  uwd  between  Pesth  and  Drenknva,  «u  173  feet  In 
ength.  45  feci  across,  and  or  5-25  tons  burden.  In  1KW, 
*our  relays  of  steamboats  conveyed  goods  and  passengers 

ju  and  from  Presburg  to  the  Oitoninn  capital,  running  coo- 
Jnuously  from  the  luruier  place  to  Peilh ;  Perth  to  Moldo 
#a ;  Ulodova  to  Gaines  ;  nnd  from  G  tine*  to  the  end  of  the 
tourney.  Home  smnll  iron  U>  it«.  dnwitig  but  little  water, 
ure  been  built  t"  run  between  Presburg  nnd  Vienna, 
-'i.nn  Moldova  to  Gladova,  a  distance  of  nbotit  30  m,  by 
and,  traveller*  and  luggage  are  mostly  conveyed  by  the 
new  nnd,  already  alluded  to,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
Uliu  avoiding  the  rapid*  and  "  Iron  Gate.** 

Tbe  success  of  the  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company 
ted  to  the  fornntion,  in  1836,  of  a  Bavarian  company, 
which,  in  l--.rv.  had  two  steamer*  pi)  lnp  between  Rnttstxm 
and  Paaaau.  or  Lint.  The  barges  and  ordinary  packet- 
bo  iti  on  the  Danube  are  unwieldy,  flat -bottomed  bonis, 
covered  with  abed*  of  rough  plnnks;  the  nils  in  use  are 
large  and  clumsy  fabrics  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  sails  are  un- 
known on  the  upper  Danube  ;  anil  the  boats  are  steered 
only  by  paddles.  Passage  boats  ply,  on  Axed  days,  as  high 
as  Ulm ;  but,  beyond  that  town,  the  principal  utility  of  the 
Danube  is  to  asaut  the  m  inulaelurtng  industry  of  Wlrtcin- 
berg  and  linden.    (.1*ttria  and  (a«  .lustrums,  L,  324.) 

Ho  far  b.ick  as  the  Hih  century,  Charlemagne  contempla- 
ted uniting  the  Danube  and  thr  Bhine,  by  mean*  of  a  ca- 
nal ;  and  the  remains  of  a  work  commenced  with  that  view 
are  still  visible  at  Wcsscnbcrg.  Alter  the  lapse  of  more 
Hum  lOtrj  yeirs.  nn  undertaking  of  a  similar  kind  is  now  in 
prunes*,  muli  r  tin-  auspices  "I  the  Havari.in  guvernment ; 
•  canal  hnving  been  commenced  which  Is  to  run  from 
Dielfurth,  on  the  Altmiihl,  to  Bamberg  on  the  Mayn.  A 
rail-road  from  the  vicinity  of  Linx  to  Budwcis,  on  the  Mol- 
dnu  (Bohemia),  already  connects  the  Danube  with  the 
Elbe;  another  rail-road  is  opened  from  Linx  to  Gmunden 
nn  the  Traun  ;  a  third,  f  mm  Vienna  to  Brunn  will,  perhaps, 
be  continued  to  Bochnta  in  Gallicia.  forming  a  couimunlca- 
Uun  between  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula ;  a  fourth  line  is 
in  progress  from  Vienna  to  Baab,  the  most  Important  corn 
market  In  Hungary  :  and  the  especial  attention  of  the  Aus- 
i.'ini  gov<  mnirui  is  now  directed  towards  the  forma tloa  of 
a  litth  line,  tu  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 
|  TWrsW/.) 

Tin  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  concurrent 
works  above  mentioned  wilt  doubtless  materially  augment 
the  resources,  and  contribute  efficiently  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Austrian  empire.  By  these  means  new  mar- 
kets will  be  opened  for  the  hitherto  all  but  unsaleable 
produce  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  etc. ;  and  these  coun- 
tries will  In  consequence  be  brought  nearer  to  the  position 
tbey  should  occupy  among  European  nation*.  Tli.it  Kits 
ska.  whose  strength  is  in  part  derived  from  the  weakness 
of  Austria,  should  look  with  Jealousy  on  the  Danube  steam 
na\  igatioa  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  some  of  the  ob- 
stacle* which  have  been  thrown  in  Its  way  may,  without 
difficulty,  be  traced  up  to  this  source.  At  one  period,  in 
opposition  to  the  treaty  of  1814,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
llie  Russians  to  exnet  tolls  from  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  Steam  company,  and  other  ships  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  ;  but,  on  this  being  resisted  by  Aus- 
trla  and  other  European  powers.  It  was  dropped.  Facili- 
ties, however,  exist  In  the  nature  of  tbe  country  fur  obvia- 
ting such  attempt*  on  the  part  of  Busskn.  The  elbow  of 
tin-  Danube  at  Bissovn  is  only  30  in.  from  the  Black  sea, 
within  which  distance  a  deep  lake,  13  m.  in  length,  inter- 
venes. A  shin  cnnal,  not  half  so  long  as  that  from  Amster- 
dsm  to  the  llelder,  might,  it  Is  believed,  be  easily  con- 
structed, which  would  not  only  shorten  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube  200  m,  but  would  pass  through  a  territory 
nearly  100  in.  8.  of  the  frontier  at  present  occupied  by  Rus- 
•la.  The  most  ample  Information  connected  with  the  nat- 
ural history  and  antiquities  of  the  Danube  maybe  found  in 
the  rare  and  valuable  work  of  Count  Marslgll  on  that  river, 
published  in  1726,  in  0  vols,  folio.  The  original  work, 
which  is  in  Latin,  was  translated  into  French,  and  publish 
•d  In  1744.  (Bee  OetUrr..  AW*.  r'.ntuc,  art.  £mm ;  Bru- 
gtere.  Orog-afkit  dt  I' Europe,  p.  401 ;  Viet,  dtog.;  Pa- 
grfi  Uurjiru.  fee.  j  Turnbuld  .luftrt*,  1K|0  ,  Qui*, 
£lrsm  Afar  g.,  Ace. ;  Murray's  Handbook  for  .S.  fiVrmany.) 

Daki  si  .  p.  t,  Herkimer  co„  N.  Y-  70  m.  W.N.W.  Al- 
bany, 383  *  v.  Bounded  N.  by  Mohawk  river.  Drained  by 
Nnwadogn  creek,  a  small  branch  of  Mohawk  river.  It 
contains  seven  stores,  one  lumber-yard,  one  fulling-mill, 
one  woollen  factory,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills;  eight 
schools,  KJU  scholars.    Pop.  1960. 

DAN  VERSE,  p.  t..  Essex  co..  Mass..  2  m.  NAV.  Salem. 
16  in.  N.  Boston,  456  W.  Formerly  a  part  of  Snlcm,  and 
col  led  Salem  village.  It  contains  two  banks,  an  insurance 
company,  seven  churches,  two  Congregational,  one  Meth- 
odist, one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  and  two  Universalis!; 
ftftecn  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  twenty  one  tan- 
neries, four  potteries  j  leather  and  the  manufactures  of 


leather  amounted  to  $400,200  ;  thirteen  schools,  1337  schol- 
ars. Pop.  5020.  It  was  the  primary  *eat  of  the  "Salem 
witchcraft,"  In  1692.  The  principal  village  is  a  continua- 
tion nnd  a  suburb  of  Salem.  Its  principnl  street  joins  the 
main  street  In  Salem.  It  contains  three  of  the  churches, 
one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Universalis!, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  t,  on  Porter  river,  is  another  village 
Both  villages  are  approached  by  vessels. 

DANVILLE,  p.  L,  Cumberland  co..  Me., 42  m.  S.W.  Au 
gusta.  HI  W.    Bounded  N.E.  by  Androscoggin  rivet.  It 
contain*  three  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  three  gristmills, 
five  caw -mill*;  one  academy.  100  students,  nine  schools, 
450  scholars.    Pop.  1294. 

Dakvillk.  p.  t.,  Rockingham  co..  N  il  ,  30  in.  S.E.  Con- 
cord. 471  W.  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  Kingston  in  1760. 
It  contains  three  stores,  one  saw-mill,  three  schools,  178 
scholars.    Pop.  538. 

Dakvillk.  p.  I.,  capital  of  Cnledooia  co,  Vi  .  30  m.  N.E. 
Montpeller,  543  W.  Watered  by  Merritt's  river,  the  outlet 
of  Joe's  pond,  which  in  the  W.  part  covers  1000  acre*,  i* 
mostly  in  this  L,  This  river  lias  a  fall  of  75  reel  in  12  rods, 
and  affords  good  water-power,  as  do  other  branches  of 
Posumpslc  river.  Chartered  in  1780,  rechartered  in  1792. 
It  contains  six  stores,  four  fm  ling-mi  I  Is,  two  woolicn-fac- 
lories,  six  grist -nulls,  nine  saw-wills,  three  la  tine  ties,  iwen 
ty  schools,  290  reholars.  Pop.  2633.  The  village,  at  the 
centre,  has  a  public  square  ot  several  acres,  and  contains  a 
court-bouse,  jail,  an  academy,  three  churches,  one  Congre 
gatlonal,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  several  stores, 
one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  about  100  dwell- 
ings, and  600  Inhabitants.  It  has  an  elevated  and  beautiful 
situation. 

Danvillk,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Columbia  co.  Pa..  71  m.  N. 
by  E.  Harrksburg,  181  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
N.  branch  of  Susquchannah  river,  85  m.  above  Northum- 
berland. It  contains  a  court-bouse,  jail,  two  rhurches,  one 
Episcopal,  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  an  academy,  eight  stores. 
ISO  dwellings,  and  about  1000  Inhabitant*.  A  bridge  here 
crosses  Susquchannah  river. 

Dakvillk,  p.  v..  Pittsylvania  co,  Va,  164  m.  8.W.  by 
VV.  Richmond.  351  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Dan  riv- 
er, at  tbe  lalls,  on  an  elevated  plain  which  afford*  n 
commanding  and  picturesque  view  of  the  falls,  the  river, 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Tbe  water-power  here  is 
great  and  but  partially  improved.  A  canal  around  the  talis 
opens  a  bootable  communication  by  the  river  above  ;  and 
by  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke  below  at  Wcl- 
don,  a  boa  table  communication  Is  opened  below  to  Norfolk. 
Danville  enjoys  tbe  trade  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Virginia 
and  N.  Carolina  adjacent,  and  much  of  that  of  E.  Tennes- 
see. It  contains  two  banks,  with  branches  of  other  bonks, 
a  masonic  ball,  two  tobacco- warehouses,  two  academics,  a 
female  boarding  school,  several  saw  and  grist-mills,  one 
iron-foundry,  one  printing-office,  issuing  a  weekly  paper ;  nu- 
merous stores,  200  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitant*. 

Dakvillk.  capital  of  Boyle  co,  Ky,  41  m.  8.  by  W. 
Frankfort,  555  VV.  Situated  3  m.  S.W.  of  Dick'*  river,  on 
a  small  creek  which  enters  It.  The  situation  is  elevated. 
The  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are 
spacious  and  well  paved.  It  contains  a  splendid  court  house, 
a  jail,  the  state  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  youth's 
l«alln  grammar  school,  three  female  seminaries,  two  ly- 
cviim*.  five  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Reformed ;  sixteen  stores,  sev- 
eral groceries,  one  steam  woollen-factory,  one  steam  colton- 
fuctory.  two  printing-offices.  Pop,  HMO,  1326 ;  1843,  about 
1000.  It  Is  the  sent  of  Centre  college,  founded  in  1823, 
which  bas  a  president  and  seven  profess  or*  or  other  in- 
structcrs,  66  students,  and  2000  vols,  in  its  libraries.  The 
commencement  is  on  the  Thursday  after  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  September. 

Damvillk,  p.  v,  capital  of  Hendricks  co,  la,  90  m.  W. 
Indlanopolls,  591  W.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  White  Lick 
creek,  and  contains  a  court-bouse,  jail,  four  staves,  and 
about  300  Inhabitants.    Proceeds  of  the  post-office.  f?17. 

Dakvillk,  p.  v,  capital  of  Vermilion  cm.  II.  130  in.  E. 
by  N.  Springfield,  657  W.  Situated  on  Vermilion  river, 
on  an  elevated,  dry,  and  sandy  surface.  It  contains  three 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Bap- 
tist; a  U.  S.  land-office,  seventeen  stores,  a  printing-office, 
Issuing  a  weekly  newspaper:  three  schools,  70  scholars, 
100  dwellings,  and  503  inhabitants.   Proceeds  of  the  post 

offii  e,  ||1  I 

Dakvillk,  p.  v,  capital  of  Montgomery  co.  Mo,  47  ni 
N.K,  Jefferson  city,  892  W.  It  contains  a  handsome  brick 
court-houac,  a  jail,  several  stores  nnd  mechanic  shops.  It 
kt  a  recent  and  growing  village.  The  town  contains  nnr 
academy.  38  student*,  one  school.  30  *rholars.    Pop.  1399. 

DAK  ABJEKO,  a  town  of  Persia,  pro  v.  Far*.  155  m.  S.E 
by  E.  Shlrax.  It  is  finely  situated  nn  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  In  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  with  groves  of  o.nnge 
and  lemon  trees,  which  yield  such  an  abundance  of  fruit 
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that  the  juice  It  exported  in  all  parts  of  Persia.  Though 
much  fallen  off  from  iu  former  splendour,  anil  partially  in 
ruins,  It  has  .till  a  pop.  of  from  15.000  In  40,000.  The  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  la  bare  carried  to  a  grc.il  extent.  <  Kinntir.) 

DAKBY.  p.  t,  Delaware  co..  Pa.,  03  m.  E.S.E.  Harris 
burg,  133  \V.  It  is  divided  Into  Upper  and  Lower  Darby, 
and  contains  two  stores,  one  eoiioo-factury.  with  216  spin- 
dles; two  grist-mills,  ooe  saw-mill,  one  prinUng office,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  two  schools,  120  scholars.  Pop.  1367. 
The  village  Is  situated  on  Darby  creek,  and  contains  one 
Friends'  church,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  fulling  mill. 
BDd  about  40  dwellings. 

Darby,  t..  Pickaway  co,  O.  Watered  by  Darby  creek, 
which  afford*  water  power.  The  post-office  is  called  Pal- 
estine, 39  in.  8.  Columbus,  433  W.  The  township  contains 
two  grist-mill*,  two  saw-mills.   Pop.  1030. 

Dabby.  U,  Union  co,  O.   Pop.  736. 

Darby,  I-,  Madison  co,  O.  Watered  by  Darby  and  Lit- 
tle Darby  creeks.  It  contains  one  store,  five  schools,  110 
scholars.    Pop.  466. 

Darby,  creek,  O.,  after  a  course  of  60  m.  enters  Scioto  r. 
nearly  opposite  to  Clrcleville. 

DARBYVILLF,  p.  v..  Muhlenburg  t.,  Plckawav  co.,  O, 
38  ro.  8.  Columbus.  408  W.  Laid  out  In  1H36.  Situated 
on  the  W.  side  of  Darby  creek,  and  contains  three  church- 
es, one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  40 
dwellings,  and  about  330  Inhabitants. 

DARDANELLES  jt,  v..  Yell  co.  Ark,  73  m.  N.W.  by 
W.  Little  Rock,  1137  W.  Situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
Arkansas  river,  near  which  are  two  rocky  ridges  on  both 
•Ides  of  the  river,  called  the  Dardanelles.  Pop.  of  the  t. 
327. 

DARDANELLES  (aa.  Hellespont**),  the  narrow  strait 

"  \j  m«ii  in  ufiuiun  <fm  cUaliiuf  MotlopoaHn," 

connecting  the  sea  of  Marmara  with  the  Aegean,  and  srpnr- 
ating  purl  of  the  S.E.  coast  of  Europe  from  the  most 
W.  part  of  Asia.  Its  modem  name  Is  derived  from  ihe  cas- 
tles, called  the  Dardanelles,  built  on  lis  banks.  In  general 
direction  Is  N.E.  and  S.W.  Length  about  40  iu. ;  breadth 
unequal,  but  where  least,  not  more  than  \  in.  across.  Be- 
ing, as  It  were.  Ihe  key  to  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
sea  from  the  W,  this  strait  Is  pretty  strongly  fortified.  The 
entrance  la  2  m.  wide,  and  defended  by  «  fort  on  cither 
side  ;  that  of  ihe  Asiatic  coast  ( Koom  Kaletn)  mounting  80 
guns  and  4  mortars,  and  that  on  Ihe  European  side  [SrrtU 
Bakr  KaitMii)  mounting  70  large  guns  and  4  mortars.  The 
adjacent  heights  are  also  crowned  with  batteries,  and  about 
3  in.  above  the  New  Castle  of  Europe  there  is  ooe  mount 
lug  13  guns.  Proceeding  onward,  13  m.  above  the  New 
Castles,  are  the  Dardanelles,  or  Old  Castles  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  these  defend  the  narrowest  port  of  ihe  strait,  whkli 
ts  here  only  J  m.  wide-  The  Sultatuek  Kaletsi.  or  Asiatic 
castle,  is  the  strongest,  and  Is  the  residence  of  the  scrasklcr 
pacha  whose  authority  extends  over  the  forts  on  both  sides. 
It  has  two  connected  font,  and  193  guns.  18  of  which  nre 
of  the  largest  calibre.  The  European  castle  la  built  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  In  1833  was  furnished  with  64  guns , 
ll  has  two  collateral  batteries  recently  built ;  the  most  8. 
of  which  mounts  48,  and  ihe  N  30  guns,  1)  m.  farther  on 
the  Asiatic  side  Is  a  battery  of  46  guns ;  and  3  m.  above  the 
European  castle  Is  a  battery  called  Kiamlek  licuroun.  with 
30  guns,  near  the  small  town  of  Maitn.  supposed  to  occupy 
Ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Maelytu*.  The  last  forts  on  both 
Bidet  are  ttoralti  h'aletti.  on  Ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Situ*, 
and  JCogo.ro,  near  Akydo;  which  see.  The  direct  distance 
between  them  Is  about  \\  m.  A  strong  current  tuna  al- 
wn>s  from  the  sea  of  Marmara,  through  the  Dardanelles, 
nt  the  rate  of  from  8  to  4  m.  an  hour,  according  to  circum- 
stance*. The  wind  also  generally  sets  in  the  some  direc- 
tion. There  are  shoals  In  snme  places  ;  but  deep  water  is 
everywhere  to  be  found  In  some  part  of  ihe  channel.  The 
Asiatic  shore  presents  the  moat  beautiful  scenery*  \  that  of 
Europe  It,  on  the  contrary,  generally  sleep  and  tugged.  To 
each  of  the  Dardanelles  a  town  Is  nttached:  the  Asiatic  is 
the  larger,  and  contains  3000  house* ;  but  the  streets  are 
narrow,  HI  paved,  and  dirty,  and  almost  all  tho  buildings 
are  of  wood.  It  ho*  manufactures  of  pottery.  Galllpoll  is 
the  principal  town  on  thit  strait,  which  see.  This  strait 
has  been  fninous  from  the  remotest  period.  U  derives  Its 
name  from  llclle.  daughter  of  Albania*,  king  of  Thebes, 
drowned  In  it.  (Hmgim.  Pott.  Aotrom.,  lib.  II,  *  30.)  It  U 
alto  memorable  at  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Leauder.  and 
of  the  Impotent  rage  of  Xerxes,  whose  Ill-fated  host  cross- 
ed over  il  on  a  bridge  of  boats  between  Sestot  and  Abydot. 
[Audrtottm;  Diet.  Otogr.i  Purdo'i  Sailing  Directory, 
1834.  p.  lol-IOT) 

DARDE.NNE.  p.  I,  St.  Charles  co..  Mo  ,  100  m.  E.  by  N. 
Jeffirson  clrr.  840  W.  Watered  by  Dnrdenne  river,  which 
•lows  Into  Missouri  river.  It  contains  one  school,  13  schol- 
ar*.  Pop.  1003. 

DARPPR,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  between  11°  and 
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1(5°  N.  lat,  and  86°  and  30°  E.  long.  It  lies  between  Bar 
nnu  and  Abyssinia;  almost  due  8.  from  Egypt,  and  W.  of 
Ben nu or.  whence  it  la  separated  by  kordofaii.  Standing, 
however,  like  aa  oaal*  la  the  midst  of  the  Great  Sahara 
desert.  DarfOr  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  all  the 
above  named  territories.  The  country  is  of  the  most  dreary 
character,  without  river*,  lake*,  or  much  culuvablc  land, 
with  a  few  mountains  rising  from  iu  sandy  plains. 

Of  Ihe  tufofrrapky  and  real  extent  of  Dariur  we  possess 
but  limited  Information,  and  only  one  authority  for  the  lit- 
tle we  do  know  (W.  O.  Browne).  The  principal  town  ap- 
pears to  be  Cobbe,  in  luL  14°  II',  and  long.  38°  8*  which  Is 
3  m.  in  length,  from  N.  to  8,  but  very  narrow  ;  each  bouse 
being  separated  from  the  others  by  a  cultivated  enclosure* 
The  inhabitants  nre  supplied  with  water  from  shallow 
wells  dug.  In  must  instances,  beside  their  bouses,  but  so  un 
skilfully  that  the  soil  often  collapses,  and  Ihe  some  well  Is 
seldom  of  use  longer  than  four  months  at  a  tints.  Thl* 
place  is  chiefly  Inhabited  by  merchants,  and  from  It  a  ears 
van  sturin  at  irregular  intervals  to  Cairo.  6000  persons  are 
said  bi  reside  at  Cobbe.  A  neighbouring  village,  called  El 
Fa* h or,  1*  the  residence  of  Uie  sultan  and  his  court.  Sweini, 
another  Furian  town,  lies  almost  N.  of  Cobbe.  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  days'  diligent  travelling,  and  In  the  direct 
roud  to  Egypt ;  hence  it  Is  principally  resorted  to  by  mer- 
chants. In  environs  ore  more  fertile  than  those  of  Cobbe, 
and  tv  hen  the  tVoss  (traders)  remain  there,  it  boosts  of  s 
daily  market.  Cuhcabla,  due  W.  from  Cobbe,  at  a  distance 
of  3j  days,  Is  a  more  considerable  place,  being  the  depot  of 
merchandise  brought  from  tho  W.  It  has  also  a  manufac- 
tory for  leather  and  of  tokeon,  a  coarss  cotton  cloth  from  3 
to  8  yards  long,  and  about  33  inches  wide,  which  forms  the 
covering  of  all  the  lower  class  of  both  sexes.  The  oilier 
towns  ntc  Ril.  Court,  Shoba,  Guild,  and  ticlle.  (Brommo'i 
Travel,,  p.  266-270.) 

The  inhabitants  of  DarfAr,  which  have  been  estimated 
not  to  exceed  200,000  in  number,  are  a  mixture  of  Arab* 
and  negroes.  They  are  governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  pow- 
er I*  not  altogether  absolute,  he  being,  In  some  degree, 
amenable  to  the  kokara,  or  ecclesiastics ;  and  frequently 
standing  in  some  awe  of  his  own  troop*.  Ilia  power  is 
delcXBbii  in  tho perns.  In  governors,  coiled  melek*.  Though 
the  Parians  are.  bigoted  Mohammedans,  they  do  nol  abstain 
from  intoxicating  liquors  ;  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  com- 
mitted by  mean*  of  a  decoction  of  hemp,  Is  frequent  suiting 
them.  Snuff  and  tobacco  appear  to  be  almost  necessaries 
of  their  existence ;  but  for  ihe  endurance  of  hunger  and 
thirst  they  are  unequalled  even  by  the  Inhabitants  of  sur- 
rounding arid  regions,  among  whom  such  a  qualification  1* 
so  essential.  They  arc  not  remarkably  cleanly  In  their 
persons ;  and,  having  no  baths,  rub  their  bodies  with  a  kind 
of  farinaceous  paste  as  a  substitute.  The  Furians  are,  un- 
like other  moslems,  jovial,  and  even  licentious,  In  their 
manners,  and  are  particularly  foud  of  dancing,  each  tribe 
having  n  dance  peculiar  to  Itself.  At  Cobbe  education  1* 
In  some  degree  provided  for  by  four  or  Ave  meetekt  (schools), 
where  reading  and  writing  arc  taught.  A  kukara  also  lec- 
tures occasionally  on  the  Koran,  and  what  tbey  call  Was, 
philosophy.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic  pe- 
culiar bi  the  Furians. 

Jgrieutture  in  DarfOr  Is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  indeed,  the 
wdl  wblch  was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne's  observation, 
consisting  of  bare  rocks,  sand,  a  small  portion  of  day.  and 
a  still  smaller  part  of  vegetable  mould,  seemed  to  oner  no 
encouragement  in  that  respect.  Entirely  devoid  of  river* 
or  lakes,  the  country  solely  derives  Irrigation  from  heavy 
periodical  rains,  which  are  preserved  In  numerous  water- 
courses. At  the  commencement,  the  farmer  digs  innumer- 
able holes  in  hit  fields.  Into  which  he  throw*  the  seed,  and 
I  I  M  <  ring  it  over  w  uh  his  foot,  leave*  ll  without  farther  care 
until  the  grain  become*  ripe.  Ibid,  p.  391.)  The  harvest 
is  gathered  by  women  and  slaves,  who  break  off  tho  ear* 
Hi  li  their  hnndi;  so  that  ibe  farming  implements  at  the 
Furians  arc  few  and  rude.  The  grains  chiefly  raised  are 
wheat,  dokn  (IMtus  dockna  Forckanl).  kotiob,  and  srse- 
mum  (sistsm,  Arabic  term) ;  the  pulse  consists  of  kidaey- 
beans,  a  bean  called  f«t.  nnd  another  denominated  okok. 
together  with  other  leguminous  plants  peculiar  to  thai  pan 
of  Africa.  The  occasional  drought  is  not  favourable  to 
water  melon*,  though  ronny  are  grown.  Tamarinds,  dates 
of  an  inferior  quality,  the  Rkamuu*  naieeca  of  Forskasl. 
and  tobacco,  which  I*  said  to  be  indigenous,  are  all  cultivated 
in  Darfur.    [Brome,  p.  306-311) 

Cesamrrrc— Although  the  Furians  have  but  a  limited  va 
riety  of  articles  to  exchange  for  those  necessaries  of  life 
which  their  own  country  does  not  produce,  jet  commerce 
from  their  centrical  situation,  afford*  the  chief  means  of 
support  to  tho  nation.  Many  of  their  towns  are  entirely 
peopled  by  merchant*.  The  caravans  from  Egypt,  Sen- 
na.it.  st.-  .  are  laden  with  jeweller)',  swords,  fire  arms,  cof- 
fee, raw  and  manufactured  silks,  shoes,  writing-paper,  Syr 
isn  soap,  French  and  Egyptian  cloths,  with  Indian  muslins 
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and  cottons,  wire.  brass,  diver.  <w.  For  those  the  Foriani 
mve  In  exchange  *lavee,  camels.  Ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
lum.  pimento,  tamarinds,  leather  sacks  for  wnter  (rey), 
ether*  for  dry  articles  tgarauh).  paroqnets,  monkey*,  and 
guinea  fowl*.    (Browne,  p.  346,  MM.        '  t  ' 

The  climate  of  DnrfOr  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  pcren- 
■ial  rain*,  which  fall  from  the  middle  of  June  till  Septem- 
ber with  frequency  and  violence,  and  suddenly  Invert  the 
face  of  the  country,  till  then  dry  and  sterile,  with  a  de 
uchtful  verdure.  July  appears  to  be  the  hottest  month,  for. 
aeronlins  in  llniwiie'i  meteorological  journal.  kaftsnWM 
the  years  1794-5,  the  thermometer  never  stink  below  90°  at 
3  P.M. ;  but  more  frequently  rose  to  Off3.  In  the  April  of 
1794.  however,  II  ranged  from  94°  to  101<>,  while  the  same 
month  of  the  succeeding  year  exhibits  an  average  far  below 
that  of  either  of  the  July  month*.  The  thermometer  sel- 
dom sunk,  according  to  Browne's  register,  lower  at  3  P.M. 
than  70°,  or  at  7  A.M.  below  58°,  which  happened  most 
frequently  In  February  :  December  and  January,  also,  ex- 
hibit low  degree*.  N.  and  N.W.  winds  are  those  which 
blow  with  the  greatest  frequency  over  DarfOr.  (.Ipptndiz 
to  Browne' a  Traaela.  p  581-588.) 

Among  the  animals  to  be  found  In  Dafur  are  horses,  or 
which  there  are  not  many ;  sheep,  which  also  are  scarce, 
yield  meal  of  a  poor  quality ;  goats  are  more  numerous ;  but 
horned  cattle  form  the  chief  wenlth  of  the  Furlans,  ns  In 
the  more  8.  African  nations.  The  milk  of  the  cows  is  not 
»en  |ul.iUble  ;  hut  the  beef  n  good.  t';imel*  of  every  va- 
rtety  of  breed  are  exceedingly  numerous:  but  the  (/rrab 
camel  U  much  subject  to  the  mange  ;  the  males  are  some- 
time, castrated,  are  employd  both  III  hunting  the 

antelope  and  for  guarding  sheep;  the  household  cat  Is  also 
met  with.   The  wild  animals  are  the  lion,  leopard,  wolf, 

tickul.  wild  buffalo,  fcc.  Elephants  assemble  In  large 
enls  of  four  or  five  hundred:  though  they  are  much 
smallea  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  the  animal  Is  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  Furlnns.  who  make  a  lucrative  sale  of 
hi*  tusk*,  hold  his  flesh  In  great  esteem  a*  food,  and  manu- 
facture the  fat  into  a  much  used  unguent  Several  sorts  of 
monkeys,  ami  the  civet-cat,  are  also  mentioned  by  Browne. 
Ostriches,  vulture*,  paroquets,  partridges,  pigeons,  and 
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quails,  were  also  seen  by  him.  I/<>ru*t».  hooded-serpents, 
mosebetoea,  and  white  anLs  infeit  tbo  country  In  large 
numbers.    ( Tranela.  p.  303-304.) 

Of  the  minerals  found  In  DarfOr.  the  best  Is  copper ;  but 
Iron  la  produced  In  the  greatest  abundance,  and  Is  formed 
into  domestic  utensils  and  arms.  All  the  silver,  lead,  and 
tin  U  brought  from  Egypt.  The  other  geological  features  of 
Darfur  aru  scarcely  known.  Rock*  of  gray  granite  nnd  fos- 
sil salt  only  are  mentioned  by  Browne.  (Ibtd-  p.  304-306.) 
DAUIEN.  See  Pasama  (Isthmus  or). 
Dabib*.  p.  t„  Fairfield  co..  Ct.,  74  m.  8.VV.  Hartford.  866 
W.  Taken  from  Stamford  in  1830.  Bounded  8.  by  Long 
Island  sound.  It  contain*  seven  stores,  two  lumber-yards, 
two  tanneries,  three  schools,  177  scholars.  Pop.  MHO.  The 
village  Is  at  the  mouth  or  a  small  stream  which  enters  the 
harbour,  which  la  a  narrow  bay  that  sets  up  some  distance 
from  the  sound,  and  contains  a  Congregational  church, 
ereeu-d  in  1740.  and  ha*  some  eoasting-trutlc  to  Now  York. 

Dabibk,  p.  t,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y..  363  m.  VV.  Albany.  377 
VV.  Drained  by  Elllcott's  and  Murder  creeks.  It  contains 
five  *torcs,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw-mills, 
twenty-one  schools,  694  scholar*.  Pop.  3406.  It  contains 
two  small  villages. 

Dabib*.  city,  capital  of  M'Inlosh  co.,  Ga..  315  re.  B.B. 
MilledgevllIe,7S4  VV.  Situated  on  a  high  sandy  bluff  on  the 
N.  sale  of  the  principal  channel  of  the  Altamaha  river.  19 
m.  above  the  bar  at  Ua  entrance  Into  Altamahn  sound.  The 
bar  has  14  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, a  Jail,  an  academy,  a  Presbyterian  church,  a  bank,  a 

entlng-officc,  numerous  stores,  and  nbout  2500  inhah- 
nu.  It  ha*  a  steam  boat  navigation  by  the  Oconee 
branch  of  Altnmaha  river  to  Mllledgevlllc ;  nnd  by  the  Oc- 
mulgee  branch  of  the  same  river  to  Macon,  by  which  it  re- 
ceive* the  trade  of  the  central  portion  of  the  stale. 

DARKE,  county.  O.  Situated  In  the  VV.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  714  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Stillwater  and 
Greenville  creeks.  In  1703  Port  Recovery  was  erected  In 
the  N.E.  pert  of  the  Co.,  on  the  »|N.t  whet.',  three  ><  i\r« 
before.  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  signallv  defeated  by  the  Indian*. 
It  contained  In  J840.  6537  neat  rattle.  9013  sheep.  17,090 
■wine ;  and  produced  31.675  bushels  of  wheal.  1485  of  rye. 
S7.7D7  of  Indian  corn.  1*19  i»r  barley.  90.330  or  onla.  57.MS 
of  potatoes.  It  had  twelve  schools,  883  scholars.  Pop. 
13.9K!.   Capital.  Greenville. 

DARLINGTON,  a  market  town  and  bor.  or  England,  co. 
Durham.  Darlington  Ward,  S.  div..  on  the  Skeme.  an  afflu- 
ent or  the  Tee*,  and  on  the  great  N.  road  rrorn  l*»ndon  to 
Edinburgh.  815  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  17  m.  8.  Durham. 
Area  of  township.  3470  acres.  Pop.  (1831)  8,374.  The 
town  consists  or  several  well-built  and  well  lighted  streets, 
which  branch  out  from  a  spacious  market  square.  The  r!v 
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er  Is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arche*.   The  church,  for 
Gnarly  cnllegiste  and  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  was  built 
about  1160 ;  It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire  180  ft.  high.  The 
Prim,  and  Wexl.  Methodists,  Independents,  R.  Catholics, 
and  Soe.  of  Friends,  have  places  of  worship.    A  grammar 
school  was  rounded  by  Q.  Ells,  in  1567,  and  a  blue-coat 
school  by  Ijidy  Calverley  In  1715.   There  are  also  Lancas- 
trian, national,  and  Sunday  school*,  a  dispensary,  lylng- 
In  charity,  and  two  almshouses.    A  mechanic'*  Institute, 
with  a  library,  ha*  been  formed  here.    It  1*  a  bor.  by  pre- 
scription, governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  bishop 
who  hold*  a  coun  twice  a  year  for  the  manor  of  Bondgatc. 
and  a  bor.  court  also  twice  a  year,  at  both  of  which  debt* 
under  40*.  are  recoverable.   Petty  sessions  are  held  on  al- 
ternate Mondays  In  the  town-hall,  a  neat  building,  having  a 
house  of  correction  connected  with  It.  The  election  for 
members  for  the  8.  division  or  the  connty  is  held  here.  The 
manufacture  of  linen,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  a*  to  give  employment  to  500  loom*,  ha*  de- 
clined, but  it  Is  still  pretty  considerable.   The  manufacture 
of  woollen  yam  employed.  In  1839,  three  mills,  with  405 
hand* ;  In  the  same  year  there  was  one  flax-mill  at  work, 
with  93  hands.    A  good  many  persons  are  also  em- 
ployed in  wool-combing  ;  and  there  are  several  tan-yards, 
rope-walks,  breweries,  and  Iron  and  brass  works.  The 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
kingdom,  commences  at  Wilton  Park  Colliery,  near  VV. 
Vurkland,  and  proceed*  by  Darllngtim  and  Ynrm  to  Stock- 
too  a  distance  of  34i  m.    It  haa  two  fixed  engines,  which 
work  four  Inclined  planes.  1-3  mile  long  each.  Markets 
Mondsvs  I  cattle  markets,  on  alternate  Mondays.    Fairs  on 
the  lit  Monday  In  March.  E.vter  and  Wl.n  Monday,  and 
10th  Oct.;  statute  fairs  on  13ih  May  and  33d  Nov.  The 
Darlington  Joint  Stock  Banking  On,  a  branch  of  the  Na- 
tionnt  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  a  private  banking- 
house,  and  a  savings'  bank  nre  established  here.    (Sartet  a 
Hist,  of  Durham  ;  Bailrw'a  Agr.  View  aj  Durham  ;  Pari. 

/0|Ua*usoToit.  district.  8.  C.  Situated  towards  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  slate,  and  contnln*  1050  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E. 
by  Great  Pedee  river,  and  8.VV.  by  Lynch'*  creek.  Drained 
bv  Black  creek  and  oiher  small  streams.  It  contained  In 
1(M0  15.438  neat  cattle.  6083  sheep.  3n\HS6  »wlnc:  and  pro- 
rluced  13  309  bushels  of  wheat.  457.103  of  Indian  enrn, 
53,477  of  oats,  84.819  of  potatoes,  1.831,985  pounds  of  cot- 
ton li  had  twenty -six  stores,  one  cotton-factory,  with 
TOO  spindles;  forty  seven  grist  mills,  twenty  seven  saw- 
imlU  ;mir  tnnnencv  «rv.  n  academics,  149  students,  sixteen 
M-hools.  305  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  7160;  slaves,  7500; 
tree  coloured.  93 ;  total.  I4.K33.    Capital.  Dnrlington. 

Dab M soto v,  p.  v.,  C.  II.,  capital  of  Dnrlington  dlsU 
8  C  139  m.  E.N.E.  Columbia,  453  VV.  Situated  on  the  8. 
side  T»r  Swift  creek,  n  branch  of  Black  creek,  which  flows 
Into  Great  Pedee  river.  It  contains  a  handsome  court- 
house of  brick,  a  jail,  two  academies,  three  churches,  one 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  nnd  one  Presbyterian  ;  nine  store*, 
nnd  about  500  inhabitants.    Proceeds  of  the  post  office, 

S.1>'»'l 

U  \RMST  VDT,  n  town  of  VV.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  seat  of  the  gov.  and  residence 
of  ihe  sovereign,  prov.  Starkenberg.  In  Hie  great  Rhenish 
plain  near  tho  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Odenwnld,  and  on 
the  Brrettnuaa,  or  high  road  between  Frankfurt  on-ihe- 
Miihie  iind  Heidelberg  f ,tt  HcssB-DaaJMTAV]  .  ll  *  •  • 
the  former  city.  58  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlwuhe.  and I  8  m.  L.  by 
N.  the  Rhine  ;  hi.  49°  56*  94"  N.,  long.  8°  34'  40"  E.  Pop. 
about  23.000,  though  It  Is  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  to  have  been  under  9000.    (flerjraaiu.)    It  is 
rather  dull,  has  little  trade,  aor.  for  a  capital,  does  it  pre- 
sent much  deserving  of  notice.    It  con-tslsol  .in  old  nnd  a 
new  town,  both  encircled  by  walls  :  the  former  is  Ill-built, 
and  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dark ;  while  the  latter  has 
broad,  straight,  and  handsome  streets,  and  good  houses, 
many  or  which  stand  singly.   The  town  U  well  Itghted  at 
night    It  has  three  or  four  suburb*,  seventy-two  streets, 
twelve  squares,  four  churches,  six  entrance-gale*,  three  of 
which  are  handsome  structures,  and  fifty-three  public  edl 
ftccs  •  among  the  latter  arc  the  opera-house,  which.  In  the 
time  of  the  late  grand  duke,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
throughout  Germany  for  Its  performances  ;  it  Is  built  In  the 
Italian  style,  and  1*  830  (Rhenish)  ft.  In  length,  by  hS  ft. 
bneid.   The  riding  school,  now  converted  into  a  depot  tor 
artillery,  319  ft.  la  length,  by  157  ft.  In  breadth.  Is  another 
conspicuous  object.   The  grand  duke  reside*  in  a  new  pal- 
nee  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions.   The  old  duca. 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  which  has  been  ehnnged 
into  a  shrubbery  and  garden,  is  n  structure  of  the  various 
ages  from  the  16th  to  the  18lh  century,  and  contains  ■  pic 
turc  gallery  with  about  600  paintings,  but  mostly  second 
rate  a  museum  of  natural  history  with  some  valuable  (v* 
sils.  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  a  hall  of 
antiquities,  collection  of  cork  model*,  armory,  and  a  Ubrn- 
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ry  of  180.000  vol*.  open  to  the  public.  The  remaining  prin- 
cipal public  building!  iirr  :  the  palace*  of  the  hereditary 
prince  and  ttio  Landgrave  Christian  ;  the  Catliullc  church, 
a  brick  edifice,  the  interior  of  which  ia  an  elegant  and  un 
posing  ruuindn,  173  It.  In  diameter,  1J3  ft.  in  height,  and 
rurruunded  by  pillar*  SO  ft.  high  ;  the  Castas,  In  which  the 
uiiiUKina  of  the  duchy  inert ;  the  military  hospital,  royal 
tables,  orphan  asylum,  dual  chapel,  tyoagugue,  lie. 

Darmstadt  is  the  sesl  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  fur  the 
-  r  r  .  1  duchy,  and  varioua  other  judicial  tribunals  and  gov- 
irninent  office*.  It  ho*  a  gymnasium,  n  leach  era'  academy, 
i  practical  school  of  a/u  and  science*  {Rtmltckult),  schools 
■  l  artillery  awl  military  duty,  of  sculpture  and  drawing,  4u\ 
It  has  manufacture*  of  tobacco,  wax-candles,  carpets,  silver 
uncles,  coloured  paper,  cards,  and  starch  :  coaches  ore 
Mult  iu  the  town,  and  there  ore  numerous  mills  and  kitchen 
raidens  in  the  vicinity.  The  majority  of  the  inhah.  de- 
pend, however,  for  tutsastenoc  on  tbr  presence  and  ripcu 
litura  of  tbo  court  A  daily  communication  Is  maintained 
with  Sirusburg.  Frankfurt,  and  other  considerable  towns, 
nun  >l  to  UN)  in  distant,  i  UrrgKauf.  AUg.  I.nndrr  un.t 
rK  un.tr.  IT.,  351  ,  CSROSSSCA.  l.,krl,u<h,  p.  470  |  .1/nr- 
*«■'•  H*n<ib«vk  for  .V.  tirrm.mu 

|i  \  U'l'l'l  »IUl.  it  lots  n  iiml  |mr  ol  Knclind  ru  Ki  nl  lathe 
juUon-nt-Hone,  hund.  Axton.  Hurt  lord,  and  Wilmington; 
»a  the  Darent,  about  4  in.  from  its  embouchure  ia  the 
I  .i  p.,  -  15  in.  E.8.B.  London.  Area  of  par.  4150  acres; 
pop.  of  do.  (IW1),  3503;  (1K3I),  4715.  The  town,  situated 
in  n  narrow  valley,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  along 
the  road  from  London  to  Dover,  and  of  two  smaller  ones 
branching  from  it.  The  nver  in  crossed,  at  the  K.  end  of  the 
town,  by  a  bridge  of  the  s-ra  of  Edw.  III.,  u 'idrm-d  nnd  re- 
paired about  sixty  years  slace.  The  church  Is  a  large  struc- 
ture, with  two  burial -yards,  one  surrounding  it,  the  other  on 
the  summit  overlooking  Its  tower.  There  are  several  I  < 
tenting  chapels ;  a  free  grammar'  school,  founded  in  1576, 
for  eight  boys;  a  national  school,  and  two  sets  of  alms- 
houses. There  It  a  co.  bridewell  near  the  town,  and  ses- 
sions for  the  upper  dlv.  of  the  lathe  are  held  In  It.  Daring 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  co.  assizes  were  frequently  held 
hero  ,  and  nl  present  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  £5. 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  town  of  Grsvesend  and 
four  adjoining  hundreds.  Market,  Saturday;  fair.  August 
3,  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  Is 
canted  by  the  numerous  large  gunpowder,  paper,  oil,  and 
flour  mills  on  the  Darent:  there  is  also  n  large  steam-engine 
manufactory,  and  a  foundry  connected  with  It.  employing 
t/sjether  between  300  and  300  hands.  The  ri  vcr  is  nat  if  n- 
ble  for  boats  to  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small  wharf, 
whence  there  are  dolly  p usage  boats  to  London.  The  Ro- 
man VVotllng  street  is  traceable  near  the  town.  In  one  of 
the  chalk  hills  between  which  It  stands  nre several  ancient 
excavations,  supposed  to  have  been  scooped  out  for  grana- 
ries during  the  Saxon  period.  There  are  some  remains  of 
an  Augustine  nunnery,  subsequently  msde  a  royal 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  by  Elizabeth  Dnnford  was  the 
of  the  Insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  who,  being  a 
blacksmith  in  the  town,  killed  the  poll  tat  collector  by  a 
blow  of  his  hammer,  for  an  insult  offered  to  his  daughter. 

DARTMOOR,    v  <■  K.M»t  »m. 

DARTMOUTH,  a  pari,  bn».,  town,  nnd  sea  port  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Devon,  hnna.  role  ridge :  '70  m.  (direct  distance) 
W.S.W.  London,  and  98  m.  8.  by  W.  Elder.  Pop.  lf.'l ), 
44*5;  (1831),  4597.  Area  of  pnrl.  bor.  1*50  acres.  The 
town  Is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  rstunry  of  the  Dart, 
near  Its  embouchure  in  the  English  channel,  where  It  forms 
a  spacious  rmrbour.  capable  of  containing  several  hundred 
sail  of  vessels  of  tho  largest  size.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  Is  narrow,  and  protected  by  a  battery  on  Its  VV. 
tide,  on  the  tile  of  an  ancient  castle,  from  which  to  a  castle 
on  the  opposite  hank  (now  In  mint)  n  chain  used  to  be 
extended,  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  streets,  which 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  rise  from  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  parallel  with  It,  one  over  another,  along  a  steep  accliv- 
ity, being  mostly  connected  by  flights  of  steps ;  hou«es 
mostly  antique,  with  projecting  upper  stories;  the  whole  It 
paved,  well  supplied  with  water,  nnd  partially  lighted  with 
gas.  There  nre  three  churches— St.  Saviour's,  built  1372,  a 
curious  old  structure,  usually  called  the  Mayor's  chapel ; 
Town-hall  chapel.  on  the  tunimit  beyond  the  town,  with  a 
tower  forming  a  tea-mars: ;  and  St  Petovcx's.  adjoining  the 
battery  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  There  are  also 
three  Dissenting  chapelt ;  two  sets  of  almshouses,  one  of 
which,  foundedlOTI,  Is  for  decayed  mariners  :  and  several 
minor  charities.  Market,  Friday.  In  a  spacious  market- 
place, hallt  IP2SJ.  At  presmt  there  are  no  fairs.  There  are 
Urge  tide-docks,  adapted  for  the  repair  nnd  building  of  v  es- 
soin, but  they  hnve  been  unoccupied  for  many  years ;  ship- 
building, however,  ha*  recently  been  revived  at  another 
establishment,  nnd  tome  remarkably  fine  vessels  have  been 
launched.  There  are  alio  establishments  for  sail  and  rnpr- 
maklng.  a  rj  xrloas  quay,  nnd  secern  I  private  wharfs.  The 
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export*  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  goods  and  eider, 
thither  from  the  Interior,  and  shipped  coastwise:  and  of 
various  articles  of  general  supply  tor  the  Labrador  fisheries. 
In  which  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  directly 
engaged,  though  this  trade  has  greatly  declined  from  iu  an- 
cient importance.  There  are  regular  sailing  vessels  and  one 
steamer,  for  goods  nnd  passengers,  between  Dartmouth  and 
l-ondon.  Tliero  belonged  to  the  port  na  the  1st  of  January, 
1*30.  3U5  ships,  of  the  bunion  of  37,140  tons,  manned  by  1700 
teamen.  In  nncienl  limes,  however,  it*  mercantile  marino 
was  comparatively  much  mare  considerable,  as  is  evident 
from  the  foci  of  its  having  furnished  thirty-one  vessels  and 
757  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  against  Calais.  Tho 
port  is  a  bonding  one,  its  Jurisdiction  encoding  about  40  m. 
along  the  coast  (from  the  Teign  to  tho  Ertnc).  and  up  tho 
Dart,  to  Totnea*  bridge  (10  m.).  The  Dart  Is  navigable 
thus  far  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  the  rhaanc!  having  recent- 
ly been  deepened  and  improved  ;  a  small  steamer  plies  daily 
between  the  two  towns,  and  several  other  passage  boat*  .  a 
flying  bridge  connects  the  town  with  the  opposite  book  at 
tlie  higher  port  of  the  harbour ;  and  there  is  a  hor«e-ferry 
to  Kingtware,  at  the  loner  part.  An  annual  regatta, I 
place  in  the  imrlmur.  It  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescr 
under  the  name  of  Clifton-Dartmouth.  Nardneas.  tec. 

It  regularly  sent  two  mums,  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  14th 
Edw.  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  otto 
mem.  The  elective  franchise  had  been  previously  vested 
In  the  corporation  and  in  the  freemen  made  by  them,  tho 
inhnb.  of  the  bor.  not  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  in  right 
ofhlrth.  servitude,  or  residence.  (Honndary  Krprl.)  Out 
the  Reform  Art.  besides  giving  the  franchise  to  the  £10 
householders,  extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  to  the  dimen- 
sions already  stated.  Registered  electors.  1*37  38,  864. 
The  agricultural  pan  of  the  pari.  bur.  is  excluded  from  tho 
municipal  bor..  wlrlrh  Is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  income  of  lion  eor- 
poriitinn,  chiefly  derived  from  lands  and  bouses,  is  about 
XI 100  a  year.  The  scenery  around  Dartmouth  is  extreme- 
ly picturesque.  Flavcl.  an  eminent  Calvinistic  writer,  and 
Newromcn,  the  inventor  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  were 
nntivesof  this  town  :  which  also  gives  Ibe  title  of  curl  to 
the  Let  ire  family. 

Dartmouth,  p.  t..  Bristol  Co.,  Mass..  65  m.  B  Benton,  7 
m.  S.  W.  New  Bedford.  441  W.    Bounded  H.E.  by  Buzzard'* 
bay.    Chartered  In  IfifW.  when  It  inrludrd  New  llcdford 
and  several  adjoining  town*.    A|»>n  ignntet  was  the  Indian 
'  name.    Pcsqunmnnsrl  river  I*  navigable  nearly  to  the  cen 
'  tre  of  the  town.    It  contains  eleven  churches,  three  Rap. 
I  list,  tun  Christian,  one  Congregntionnlkrt,  one  Methodist, 
,  and  four  Friends ;  twelve  stores,  one  woollen-factory.  Avo 
grist-mills,  eight  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  three  tanneries, 
twenty -seven  schools,  mi  scholars.   Pop.  4135.  Several 
vessels  arc  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.   Hall  Is  manu- 
factured.   In  the  S  B.  part,  on  the  E.  side  of  a  branch  of 
Buzzird't  hiy,  is  the  village  of  Padnn  Aram,  which  con- 
tains one  Congregational  and  one  llaplist  i  hurch.  nnd  about 
tiny  dwelling*. 

DAUPHIN,  county.  Pa.  Situated  toward  the  8.E.  pari 
of  the  stnte,  and  contains  008  sq.  ms.  Bounded  VV.  and 
8  W  l>v  Husquehannnh  river,  and  N.  by  Mhantnngo creek. 
Drained  by  Swatara  creek,  and  small  tributaries  of  Sutquc 
hannah  river.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Union  canal*  pour 
through  it.  The  surface  is  hillv  and  mountainous,  and  tho 
toll  fertile.  It  contained  in  1840.  17.439  neat  cattle.  15,714 
sheep,  87.817  twine;  and  pnslnrrd  377,248  bushels  of 
wheat.  302.771  of  rye.  307.3K1  of  Indian  corn.  94.039 of  buck- 
wheat, 1(1*0  of  barley.  30H.544  of  oats,  145,051  of  potatoes, 
349  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons,  40,730  of  tobacco.  It  had  133  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  $470.1 10;  ten  lumber-yards,  three  furnace*, 
three  forges,  nine  fulling  mills,  sit  woollen  factories,  twen- 
ty nlno  flouring  mills,  thirty-Arc  grist-mills,  seventy-six 
iaw<mHts,  two  oil  mills,  two  rope-  wo  Iks.  twenty  tanneries, 
seventeen  distilleries,  four  breweries,  four  potteries.  Isrervu 
printing  ortires.  sit  binderies,  eleven  weekly  newspapers 
srriodical.  three  arndemles,  115  stndeots.  seventy* 
r- n  schools.  3fi5flsrholnrt.  Pop.  30,11*.  Capital.  Ilnrrtsbtirg. 


nnd  one  periodlenl.  three  i 

bonis.  •§■ 

DAVEM  PI  MIT.  p.  t„  Delawnre  eo„  N.  Y„  6*  ».  8»%P. 
Albany.  14  m.  N.  Delhi.  301  YV.  Drained  by  Charlotte 
river,  which  flows  Into  Husquehnnnnh  river.  It  contain* 
four  stores  one  fulling  mill,  three  grist  mills,  fourteen  saw- 
mills, fifteen  schools.  784  scholars.    Pop.  9053. 

DAVKNTRV.  a  town  nnd  par.  of  England,  co.  North- 
ampion.  hund.  Fawtiev.  The  town,  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Hirminghnm.  nenr  tho  source  of  tho 
Nen.  I*  OH  m.  N.VV.  of  the  former,  and  13  m.  W.  North- 
ampton. The  par.,  which  corn|iri«es  4000  acres,  had  hi 
1*31  a  pop.  of  3040,  of  whom  3580  belonged  to  the  town. 
•'  It  Is  clean  and  respwtnlile  In  appearance,  with  some  good 
houses  and  shops.  The  chief  or  only  trade  is  that  of  »  boss- 
making,  which,  however,  hi  not  carried  on  to  any  extent. " 
[Municipal  Btmdary  /teaser.)  It  ha*  0  good 
church,  a  free  M-hool.  founded  In  1576;  (Ire  bor*  or*  I 
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educated  by  mean*  of  a  legacy  of  Lord  Crew,  bishop  of 
t>u t  ri  t  in.  mid  twelve  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 
The  remain*  of  a  priory,  founded  In  1000,  are  now  oceu 
pV«l  an  dwelling*  by  the  poor.  Though  incorporated  at  an 
•Arty  dale,  too  la*,  doc*  not  appear  ever  to  bave  been  rep- 
nrsented  i.i  i he  II.  of  C.  Market-day,  Wednesday.  On  a 
neigbbourini-  lolly  eminence,  colled  B  rough  If  ML.  i»an  en- 
campment occupying  the  wbole  of  the  tuinmlt.  A  spring 
rises  in  (he  outer  ditch  of  the  encampment,  which,  ac- 
onrding  to  Ur.  Htukeley,  U  one  of  the  ti.clo  -t  In  England. 
(Muktlejf'g  ltt**r*rruM  Curitum,  u..  It);  lijumtiary  Re- 

go.  jsrf    A'**  ; 

DAVID'S  (ST.),  a  small,  decayed  city  of  Wales,  eo, 
Pembroke,  bund,  Dewlrdand.  near  the  extreme  \V.  point  of 
the  prlnclpnlityi  on  a  mtall  stream  called  the  Allan,  about 
1  ui.  from  the  ses,  and  lti  ru.  N.VV.  Milford  Haven.  The 
par.,  an  extensive  one,  bad  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  *J3eH  of  which 
the  city  bad  about  1000.  A  bishopric  was  established  h«-ro 
at  a  very  early  period ;  and  to  thnl  circumstance  the  place 
Is  most  probably  Indebted  for  its  origin.  The  cathedral,  the 
bishop's  pUsee,  St.  Mary's  college,  and  other  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  purposes  connected  with  the  establishment  and 
the  re-ddenre  of  the  clergy,  are  enclosed  within  a  lofty  wall 
above  1-JUO  yards  in  circ.  The  cathedral,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  one  more  ancient  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was 
completed  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  Is  a  cruciform 
•tructure,  3U7  ft.  in  length  within  the  walls,  with  a  square 
tower  at  the  W.  end ;  It  has  many  Interesting  monuments, 
bul  is  in  great  part  In  nuns.  The  bishop's  unlace,  reckoned 
nuv  of  Hie  omit  magnificent  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom, is  also  In  ruins ;  as  Is  St.  Mary's  college,  founded  by 
John  of  Gnunl  in  1305.  The  cathedral  contains  the.  bjinbs 
of  St.  I  lav  id,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales.  Giroldu.*  Cam  brea- 
sts, bisbop  Ansel  in.  fee. ;  and  these,  and  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  place,  conferred  on  It  a  peculiar  sanctity,  which  In 
tiie  middle  ages  made  It  be  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pil- 
grim*. The  bishop  now  resides  at  Abergwilly,  near  User- 
tnurtlicn  .  tin  turn  revenue  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  ItOl,  to  £1897  a  year:  the  revenue 
nf  the  dean  and  chapter  amounts  to  Xl'JCVi.  The  town  Is  at 
present  Inhabited  by  the  few  clergy  who  perform  the  duties 
at  the  cathedral,  and  by  the  farmers  and  others  who  hold 
land  in  the  laimcdintc  vicinity.  There  is  very  little  trade, 
and  the  place  may  be  said  to  be  neither  increasing  nor  fall- 
ing oil'.  The  country  round  Is  poor  and  unimproved,  and 
the  access  to  It  Is  very  bad.  The  poor's  rnte  Is  high,  bul 
house  rent  Is  extremely  low  ;  so  much  so  ihnt  a  house  that 
would  bring  X1J0  in  the  vicinity  of  l*oudon  would  not  let 
here  for  £0!  The  Inhab.  elect  a  mayor  annually,  whose 
duly  it  is  bi  see  that  no  encroachment*  be  made  on  a  com- 
mon lo  Id  under  lease  from  the  litvhop  and  chapter,  and  to 
collect  a  rale  for  payment  of  its  rent.  [Beauties  of  Hale*  ; 
Bumndary  RrprUtuc) 

DAVIDSON,  county.  N.  C.  Blunted  In  the  central  part 
of  the  st'ite,  and  contains  790  sq.  in*.  Bounded  W.  and 
8.W.  by  Yadkin  river.  Drained  by  Abbot's  river,  and  other 
branches  of  Yadkin  river.  It  contained  in  1840.  12.168  neat 
cattle,  U.:ilU  sheep.  34.083  swine;  and  produced  114.360 
bushels  of  wheat,  5691  of  rye,  stiSvtatri  of  Indian  com.  104703 
of  mtm  15,050  of  jiotatoes,  80,502  list,  of  tobacco,  IJ68.I00 
of  cotton.  It  had  seventeen  store*,  two  woollen-factories, 
one  cotton -factory,  ten  flouring  mills,  fifty-one  grist  mills, 
forty-oil  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  nine  tanneries,  118  distil- 
leries, two  academies.  32  student*,  thirty-six  school*.  1100 
scholars.  Pop.:  whites.  11.037;  slave*,  2538 ;  free  colour- 
ed, 131  ;  toial.  14.600.   Capital.  Islington. 

Davibsom.  county.  Tenn.  Situated  a  little  N.  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stale,  and  contains  640  sq.  ma.  Drained  by  Uar- 
peth  and  Stone  rivers,  and  other  streams  flowing  Into  Cum 
berltnd  river,  which  passes  centrally  through  it.  from  E.  to 
W.  It  contained  in  1840,  21.769  neat  entile,  2513  sheep, 
90,:t3G  swine;  and  produced  104.480  bushels  of  wheat. 
56.503  of  rye,  1.456,800  of  Indian  corn.  298.984  of  oats, 
57.031  of  potatoes.  334.304  lbs.  of  tobacco.  104,603  of  cotton. 
It  had  eleven  commercial  and  com m Is « Ion  houses  in  for- 
eign trade,  eighty-three  retail  stores,  four  lumber-yards,  one 
Woollen -factory,  one  cotton  f  ictory,  live  flouring  mills, 
•evenly -five  grist  mills,  thirty-one  saw  nillls.  ten  tanneries, 
twenty  sit  distilleries,  one  college.  125  students,  thirty-nine 
academies.  1353  students,  thirteen  schools.  367  scholars. 
Pop.:  whiles,  17,457;  slaves,  13440;  free  coloured,  704; 
total.  30.509.    Capitol.  Nashville. 

D* Vinson,  p.  t-  l.yromlngco  ,  Pa..  109  m.  N.  flarrisburg. 
09  VV.  It  contains  three  saw  mills,  two  school*.  33  schol- 
ar-   Pop.  370. 

Daviusox  Colliob.  p.  v..  Mecklenburg  co„  N.  C,  154) 
m.  VV.  by  8.  Raleigh.  387  W.  It  is  a  small  village,  which 
derive*  its  chief  importance  from  being  the  seal  of  Davidson 
college,  which  was  founded  in  1838,  has  a  president  and  two 
proft  vor*.  23  alumni.  49  students,  and  1150  vols,  in  its  libra 
lie*.  The  commencement  is  on  the  Inst  Thursday  In  June. 

Davidso*.  t .  Randolph  co ,  Ark.   Pop.  355. 
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Davibsos,  t,  Lapeer  co..  Mich.   Pop.  69. 

DAVIE,  county.  N.C.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  175  sq.  ma.  Bounded  E.  by  Yadkin 
river,  by  branches  of  which  It  is  drained.  It  has  an  undu 
lating  surface,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  contained  In  1840, 
5414  neat  entile.  5815  sheep.  18.783  swine;  and  produced 
44.481  bushels  of  w  Ileal,  8233  of  rye,  313.538  of  Indian  corn. 
51.145  of  oats.  4236  of  potatoes,  60,771  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
307.040  of  couon.  It  had  ten  stole*,  one  cotton -fuciory. 
three  tlountuMuill*.  twentv  three  grist  nulls,  nineteen  saw 
mills,  noe  oil  mill,  nee  tanneries,  seventy  five  distilleries, 
twelve  school*.  268  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  3304 ;  staves. 
180;  free  coloured.  93;  total.  5574.    Capital.  MocksvUla. 

DAVIESS,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  VV.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contains  600  sq.  ms.  Hounded  N.  by  Ohio  river, 
S.  by  Green  river.  Ii  contained  In  1840,  8030  neat  cattle, 
7920  sheep.  11.614  swine;  and  produced  33.808  bushels  of 
wheat.  2538  of  rye,  361,8113  of  Indian  corn.  52.325  of  oats, 
10.617  of  potatoes,  8Ja**91»  lbs.  of  tobacco.  It  bud  four 
distilleries, seven  schools,  1 00  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  6827 ; 
slaves,  lOflO;  free  coloured,  44;  total,  8331.  Capital,  Uw- 
ensborough. 

DAVIES.  county,  la.  Situated  In  the  8.W.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contains  420  so.  in*.  Drained  by  the  E.  anil  VV. 
fork*  of  White  river  and  their  branrhe*.  Organized  la  IHI6. 
Il  contained  In  11*40.  6778  neat  cattle,  6270  sheep,  14.713 
swiuc  ;  and  produced  35,280  bu»he|«  of  wheat,  2U2.423  of 
Indian  corn.  40.802  of  oats,  12,787  of  potatoes.  1000  lbs.  of* 
tobacco.  It  had  twenty-one  store**,  seven  grist  mills,  six 
saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  two  printing- 
offices,  two  weekly  news-raper*.  one  academy,  43  students, 
eight  schools,  944  scholar*.    Pop.  0790. 

Davies.  county.  Mo.  Situated  in  the  N.VV.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  578  *q.  ms.  Long  Branch  of  (irand  river 
passes  centralis  through  it.  It  contained  in  1840.2451  neat 
cattle.  2267  sheep,  8879  swine  ;  and  produced  2644  bushels 
of  wheal,  106.245  of  Indian  corn,  8790  of  oats.  2901  of  --au- 
toes, 98,608  lbs.  of  tobacco.  It  hod  three  stores,  one  grist- 
mill, five  school*.  91  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  3800;  slaves, 
134  ;  free  coloured,  2;  total,  3736.   Capital,  Gallatin. 

DAVIS,  L,  Lafayette  CO.,  Mo.    Pop.  073. 

Davis,  I.,  Saline  co..  Ark.  Pop.  319. 

Davis,  I..  Fountain  eo,.  In.   Pop.  714. 

DAVIS'S  STRAITS,  the  sen  stretching  N.N  VV.  and 
S.S.E.,  and  uniting  Baffin's  bay  with  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean, 
having  Greenland  on  Its  E  .  und  Cumberlsnd  Island  on  its 
VV.  side.  Where  narrowest,  under  the  arctic  circle,  it  Is 
from  150  to  160  m.  across  ;  bnt  Its  length  is  not  accurately 
determined.  It  derives  Its  name  from  Dnvls,  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  between  1583  and  1587.  Strong  currents 
set  towards  the  S.  from  this  strslt,  which  Is  slso  much  en- 
cumbered with  ice  snd  iceberg*.  It  has  been  for  many 
vear*  past  the  principnl  retort  of  the  ships  engaged  In  the 
N.  whale  fishery  ;  the  whale*  having  been  nearly  exter- 
minated in  the  sea*  round  Spitsbergen,  the  original  seat  of 
the  fisher*  .    ( See  art-  Bawii's  Bat  ) 

DAUPHIN  12'.  one  of  the  prov*.  Into  which  France  was 
divided  previously  to  the  revolution.  It  Is  now  distributed 
among  the  ilcps.  nf  Isere.  Drome,  and  Hautes  Aloes. 

DAX,  AX.  or  AGS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Landc*,  cap. 
arrond.,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Adour,  29  in.  S.W.  Mont> 
de  Marsnn.  Pop.  IKIti;  4776.  It  it  pretty  well  h.nll.  in 
surrounded  by  wnlls  of  Rinnan  construction,  and  has  an 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  cathedral,  hall  of  Justice,  snd 
prison.  Das  Is.  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for  Its  numer- 
ous hot  saline  springs,  accounted  eflicnclou*  in  rheumatism, 
paralysis.  ate.;  and  which  being  known  to  the  Roman--, 
they  gave  It  the  name  of  -4etus  August*.  The  principal 
of  these  springs  pours  Its  waters  into  n  large  basin  in  the 
centre  of  the  place,  and  the  evaporation  from  It  Is  so  great, 
that  in  cool  mornings  the  whole  town  Is  sonietlrnes  Involv- 
ed In  a  fog.  Then  are  several  bathing  establishments 
contiguous  lo  the  town.  Dux  communicates  by  a  bridge 
across  the  Adour.  with  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurlsdlrilini,  a  chamber 
of  eonimcrce,  a  communal  college,  nnd  a  theatre.  Manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  pitch,  oil.  thread,  vinegar,  lea- 
ther, ate.  and  some  trade  in  corn.  wine,  brandy,  and  wood. 
Dnx  was  erected  Into  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  5th  cen- 
tury, was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  the  10th,  snd  held  hy 
the  English  from  the  12th  811  the  15th  century.  {Hmgrn 
art.  I..imt'>  ;  tHct.  G*f..  ire.) 

DAY.  U  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  63  m.  N.  by  W.  Albany, 
431  W.  The  surface  Is  uneven,  the  Ksyadermscras  rnoun 
tain  crossing  it  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Watered  by  Sncandaga 
river,  nlong  which  the  land  is  fertile.  The  Inhabitant*  are 
extensively  engaged  In  the  lumber  business.  It  contains 
two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  grist- 
mill, three  sawmills,  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  five  sebntds. 
220  »cho|ar*.    Pop.  943. 

DAYTON,  p.  t.,  Cat-nrnugua  co.,  N.  Y..312  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albany,  350  W.    Drained  by  Coonewsngo  creek,  s  id  la 
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tributaries.  It  contains  cms  store,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw- 
mill*, two  tanneries,  six  schools,  308  scholars.    Pop.  946. 

Daytos,  city  and  p.  t.,  capital  of  Montgomery  oo^  O.,  68 
m.  W.  by  8.  Columbus.  53  n.  N.  Cincinnati.  461  W.  Laid 
out  In  Aug.  1795,  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1756.  In  1000 
when  tl  became  the  capital  of  the  Co.,  it  contained  only 
five  ramllies.  The  population  in  1810  was  383;  In  le>J0, 
1139;  in  1830,  2954 ;  in  1640,  6067:  and  in  1843,  about 
7000.  It  Is  la  39°  46'  N.  laL,  and  - !  3'  W.  long.,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  K.  bank  of  Great  Miami  river,  lmme- 
•ilately  below  the  confluence  of  Mad  river,  iu  main  eastern 
branch,  and  1  in.  below  the  mouth  of  Htillwater.  Its  prim  i- 
pal  western  Uibutary.  It  ia  regularly  laid  out  on  a  plain, 
with  spacious  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Main  street  is  132  ft.  wide.  Main  cross  street  116  ft  wide; 
all  the  other  streets  are  100  ft.  wide.  It  has  over  1*2  m.  of 
Mucadamiised  street*  neatly  curbed,  and  with  gutters.  There 
to  a  suture  of  live  or  six  acre*  in  the  centre.  Mad  river  is 
turned  into  a  race,  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  after  being 
employed  in  mill*,  is  conducted  into  Miami  river,  partly 
above,  and  partly  below  the  city,  thus  constituting  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  an  island.  A  company  has  been 
tortued  to  conduct  the  water  from  Mul  river,  at  a  point 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  above  l he  corporation  line,  into  a  Hy- 
draulic basin  on  the  table  of  land  immediately  E.  of  the 
populated  portion  of  the  city,  from  which  it  can  be  used  with 
a  tall  of  17^  ft.,  with  a  power  equal  to  propelling  forty 
pains  of  mil  I -stones.  This  power  could  be  greatly  increas- 
ed by  encoding  the  rare  hall  a  mile  up  the  river.  The 
advantages  of  Dayton  for  n  manufacturing  city  are  great, 
and  have  been  extensively  improved.  In  1841  five  cotton- 
spinning  factories  employed  131  hand*  and  produced  ar- 
ticles to  the  amount  of  8101,000 ;  two  carpet-weaving  fac- 
tories bad  34  hands,  and  produced  835.000;  two  carding, 
dressing,  and  weaving  do.  hnd  15  hands  and  produced 
$11,000;  one  hat-body  factory  had  4  hands,  and  produced 
816,000  ;  five  flouring  mills  employed  IN  hands,  and  pro- 
duced 0176,000;  five  saw-mills  employed  13  persons,  and 
produced  $16,200;  one  gun-barrel  factory  had  5  hands,  and 
produced  09009 ;  two  oil  mill*  hod  7  hands,  and  produced 
|n«778;  two  paper-mills  had  17  hands,  and  produced 
$31,700;  one  last  and  peg  factory  with  8  hands,  produced 
81000 ;  four  foundries  and  machine  shops  had  44  hands, 
and  produced  084,000 ;  four  soap  and  candle  f.  clones 
with  11  hands,  produced  019.000;  one  clock  factory  with 
5  hands,  produced  $1300;  four  distilleries  emplojcd  16 
peisoos.  and  prisluced  045^00 ;  two  breweries  with  17 
hands,  produced  037,(100.  The  above,  with  numerous 
other  manufactures  of  the  city,  employed  963  persons,  and 
produced  to  the  amount  of  01,137.944. 

The  commerce  of  Dayton  is  nearly  equal  to  Its  manu- 
facture*. Twenty-two  dry  goods  stores  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $:*i7,3O0 ;  thirty -one  grocers  and  produce  dealers.  044 1.600 ; 
three  iron-stores,  0105.330;  5  drug  and  chemical-store*. 
$«'./.<  4i ;  one  hardware  store,  020.000  ;  three  book -store*, 
$16,500 ;  two  qiiccnsware-stori«,  $30,000 ;  lour  lumber  yards. 
$23,700  |  total.  01.034.910. 

The  Miami  canal,  which  Is  to  join  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  nl  Defiance,  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  to 
1'iqua.  £1  m.  N.  of  Dayton  ;  from  Cincinnati,  which  is  68 
in.  B.  of  Dayton,  Packct-boiu  leave  Dayton  for  each  place, 
dally,  Sundays  excepted.  The  amount  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  transported  on  this  canal,  entered  In  the 
collector's  office  at  Dayton,  in  1840.  amounted  to  01.404.367. 
This,  with  the  amount  transported  on  five  turnpike  roads 
leading  to  the  place,  made  the  total  exports  of  the  city 
$1,755,361. 

The  public  buildings  are.  a  court-house  and  county  of- 
fices of  brick,  a  Jail  and  banking-house  of  stone,  a  markct- 
houie  400  ft  long  and  well  flngrged,  an  ocademy.  n  female 
seminary,  ten  churches,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal, 
two  Baptist  (one  a  Campbelllte).  two  Methodist  one  Germnn 
Lutheran,  one  German  Reformed,  and  one  Roman  Catho- 
lic, all  built  of  brick.  There  are  several  other  places  of 
worship.  It  contains  1000  dwellings,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  brick,  and  many  of  them  elegant.  There  are 
four  printing-offices.  Prom  two  of  the  offices  are  issued 
weekly-newspapers,  from  one  a  tri-weekly  nnd  weekly ; 
and  the  other  office  to  engaged  in  book-printing. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  high  schools  and  academies, 
there  are  four  public  free  schools,  under  6  male  and  11 
female  teachers,  containing  800  children  and  youth.  There 
U  a  mechanics'  social  library  association,  and  a  mechan- 
ics* benevolent  society.  Dayton,  with  Its  extensive  busi- 
ness, has  but  one  bank,  with  a  capital  of  0168.000  ;  but  it 
has  always  been  a  specie-paying  bank.  The  Miami  canal 
when  completed,  may  bo  expected  to  Increase  the  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  In  1840, 
is  divided  Into  five  wards,  and  to  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
tan  councllinm. 

DEAD,  river.  Me„  a  W.  branch  of  Kennebec  river,  rises 
-iear  the  boundary  between  the  U.  State*  and  I,.  Canada 
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and  after  a  circuitous  course  eaatwaruly,  of  about  70  m, 
enters  Kennebec  river,  90  m.  below  Moose  head  lake.  The 
country  on  its  burden  is  fertile. 

DEAD  SEA  (Let  I*eut  .Upkaltiltt,  Arab.  BaMr  /.cut), 
a  lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated  in  Scripture  history,  between 
3|0  5'nnd3l°STN.  lar,  and  35°  26"  and  35s  43*  E\  long.  Its 
dimensions  have  been  variously  staled,  but  it  to  probably 
about  55  m.  in  length,  and  20  in  extreme  width.  On  the  K_ 
and  W.  It  is  bounded  by  exceedingly  high  mountains ;  on 
the  V  it  open*  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan ;  on  the  S.  the  valley  of  El-Ghor  extends,  as  if 
it  were  a  continuation  of  lu  bed,  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah. 
(.Sec  Joroak.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  round  this 
famous  lake ;  the  soil.  Impregnated  with  salt  to  without 
vegetation,  the  air  Is  loaded  with  saline  particles,  and  the 
bare  crags  of  the  surrounding  mountains  furnish  no  food 
for  cither  beast  or  bird.  Hence  its  neighbourhood  Is  desert- 
ed by  a nl mi  ted  brines,  and  the  dreary  stillness  of  the 
place  is  Increased  by  the  nature  of  the  lake  itself.  Intense 
iy  salt,  lu  waters  are  not  moved  by  a  gentle  breeae.  and. 
owing  to  tho  hollownrss  of  Its  basin,  being  seldom  n  flit  tod 
by  a  strong  one,  lu  usual  appearance  is  that  of  stagnation, 
agreeing  well  with  the  death  like  stillness  and  desolation 
around. 

This  absence  of  life  has  given  to  the  lake  lu  popular 
deMgnntkm  of  Dead  sea,  nnd  is  the  source  of  the  common 
tradition  that  lu  waters  are  faul  to  Ash,  aod  iu  exhala- 
tions to  birds  and  other  animals.  This  is,  however.  In- 
correct ;  straggling  birds  fly  over  iu  surface  uninjured ; 
and  Mnundrell  found  upon  iu  shores  some  shells,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  It  was  not  altogtihrr  tenantless.  The 
water  Is  very  limpid,  but  extremely  hitter  and  nauseous,  the 
substances  held  in  solution  amounting  to  one  fourth  part 
of  IU  whole  weight."  It  has  also  a  strong  petrifying  qual- 
ity, which  accounts  for  the  want  of  any  great  variety  of 
fish  ;  and  it  to  peculiarly  buoyant,  though  Ihe  assertion  thai 
nothing  sinks  within  iu  bo*oin  Is  wholly  fabulous.  \« 
phnltum  (whence  lu  classical  name)  floats  In  greit  quanti- 
ties on  Its  surface  |  and  a  bituminous  stone,  very  Inflamma- 
ble, and  ca|>al>le  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  to  found  upon 
IU  shores. 

The  Dead  sea  Is  one  of  the  class  of  lakes  that  hare  no 
visible  outlet* ;  it  receives  six  streams  besides  the  Jordan, 
but  gives  forth  none  :  the  surplus  water  being  carried  off 
by  evaporation,  lu  depth  varies  in  the  dry  and  rainy  seat- 
sons,  but  is  never  very  great ;  at  its  narrowest  |nrt,  about  B 
m.  from  lu  S.  extremity,  it  is  usuilly  fonlable. 

lu  Arabic  name,  Hakr-ljtut  (Sea  of  Lot),  refers  to  the 
connexion  between  the  history  of  this  Inke  nnd  that  of 
the  nephew  of  Abraham,  in  whose  days  lu  bed,  then  the 
fertile  vale  of  Sidilim.  was  considered  by  the  snered  his- 
torian as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  tlie  ••  garden  of  the 
Lord."  (Gen.,  xlll..  10.)  It  certainly  contained  five  cities 
(Gen.,  xlv.,  9) ;  and  according  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
(art  iocojia)  10.  nnd  Siraho  (xvl..  cap.  2,  784),  IX  In  the 
visitation  by  which  they  were  all  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Zoar  (Gen.,  xix.,  23.  24).  the  neighbouring  coun 
try  underwent  an  extraordinary  change ;  so  much  so,  thai 
Moses  in  another  place  (Dent,  xxix„  93).  describes  It  as  **  a 
land  of  brimstone,  nnd  salt  and  burning."  ch'irnrlert*tics 
by  which  it  still  continues  to  be  marked.  Ruins  of  the 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  \V. 
sins)  of  the  lake,  but  the  fact  has  not  been  authentic-tied. 
In  Scripture  this  collection  of  water  Is  called  the  Salt  sea 
(Gen.,  xlv.,  3 ;  DcuL,  HI,  17  ;  Josh.,  xv,  5) ;  the  sen  of  the 
Plain  (Dent  IIU  17) ;  and  the  East  sea  (Esek.  xlvlU  18; 


Joel.  iU  00).    (MaundrtU.  p.  1 19-115 ;  Volnn.  I.,  t~ 
BnrckXardt't  Syria  and  the  Hot*  Land,  p.  393-395  :  Roi,n- 
ten.  U  64-09.  90S.) 

DEAL,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  England,  ca 
Kent,  lathe  St  Augustine,  liunds  Cornilo  and  Rewsbo- 
rough.  It  is  also  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Sand- 
wich. Area  of  par.,  1190  acres;  nop.  of  ditto  (1821).  6811; 
'IKI!>.  7268.  The  town,  .itimt.d  «n  the  f.  rn.iM  of  Ker.t, 
o|>posktc  the  Goodwin  sands,  nnd  about  half-way  between 
Ramsgatc  and  the  8.  Foreland,  to  66  m.  E.S.E.  London :  It 
conslsu  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Deal.  The  latter, 
containing  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  ia  built  principally 
in  three  parallel  streeU,  close  to  the  shingly  beach,  extend- 
ing along  the  roadstead  called  the  Downs.  Streeu  mostly 
narrow  and  Irregular,  but  paved  and  lighted.  A  row  of 
houses  connecting  the  lower  with  the  upper  village  con 
stltutcs  Middle  Deal :  In  these  last  the  houses  are  detach- 
ed, and  arc  mostly  occupied  by  toe  wealthier  class.  The 
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par.  church  U  In  Upper  Deal :  there  J*  a  chapel  of  ease  In 
the  lower  town,  four  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  national 
school.  Walmer  forma  a  continuation  of  Lower  Deal,  and 
owes  iu  rise  to  the  naval  arsenal,  hospital,  and  barracks 
fonned  there  during  the  last  war.  Itt  poo.  In  1831  was 
1779.  Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  It  tin*  been  In- 
cluded in  the  bor.  of  Deal  (of  which  It  forma  a  ward) ;  and 
the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  both  parishes.  In  conjunction 
with  Sandwich,  the  privilege  of  returning  two  mem.  to  the 
II.  of  C.  Deal  was  probably  annexed  to  the  cinque  ports 
*oon  after  the  Conquest;  a  decree  exempting  it  from  eo. 
taxation  shows  It  to  have  been  so  In  1339;  a  charter  of 
llth  Win.  1(1.  made  It  a  bor.  Independent  of  Sandwich. 
Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  rairporatron 
consisted  of  about  370  free  menu.,  and  the  government 
vested  in  the  mayor.  13  Jurats,  and  44  common  rounrlltnen. 
the  Jurisdiction  being  co  extensive  with  the  par.  Walmer 
la  now  included  ;  and  there  are  three  wards  governed  by  6 
aldermen  and  18  common-councllmen.  There  Is  a  court  of 
requests  for  debt*  under  40s.,  whose  Jurisdiction  comprises 
Deal  and  9  other  pars.  Market,  Tuesday  and  Saturday : 
two  small  fairs,  April  5,  Oct.  IS.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, the  Inhabitants  being  mostly  shop-keepers,  pilots, 
fishermen,  boatmen.  Ate.,  mainly  dependent  on  the  resort  of 
shipping  to  Its  famous  roadstead,  the  Downs.  The  laltcr 
Is  a  spacious  and  convenient  anchorage,  bounded  seaward 
by  the  Goodwin  snnds,  and  tolerably  safe,  except  In  heavy 
gales  from  the  N.  and  K.  Most  outward  and  homeward- 
bound  vessel*  touch  here  to  take  or  land  pilots,  letters, 
passengers,  ate.  This  business,  however,  has  greatly  fall- 
en off  since  the  last  war,  when  the  Downs  was  much  re- 
sorted to  by  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  waiting  for  con- 
voy ;  and.  In  consequence,  the.  town  Is  In  a  very  depressed 
state,  and  many  houses  are  unoccupied.  Coals  form  almost 
the  only  article  of  Import.  Of  late  years,  Walmer  bus  been 
resorted  to  as  a  sea-bathing  place,  and  there  are  several 
good  lodging -housea  for  the  reception  of  visiters  during  the 
season.  Deal  castle,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  Is  a  round 
tower,  built  by  Men.  VIII..  with  a  moat  and  drawbridge; 
Sandown  and  Walmer  castles  are  on  either  side  of  It,  close 
to  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  bor.  Deal  Is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  spot  where  Cesar  effected  a  landing,  but 
this  Is  doubtful. 

Deal,  v.,  Shrewsbury  t.,  Monmouth  eo.,  N.  J.,  64  m.  F~ 
by  N.  Trenton,  3  m.  8.  of  I<ong  Branch  boarding-house* ;  a 
pleasant  watering  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  sea  air  and 
bathing,  and  has  comfortable  accommodation*  for  from  30 
to  100  visiters. 

DF.ARBORN,  county,  la.  Situnted  in  the  8.  E  part  of 
the  state,  and  contain*  3H)  sq.  m.  Organized  In  1804. 
Rounded  8.E.  by  Ohio  river.  Watered  by  Great  Miami  and 
Whitewater  rivers,  and  I.nughcry  and  other  creeks.  It 
contained  In  1840,  10.455  neat  cattle.  16,451  sheep.  41.349 
swine,  and  produced  131,318  bushels  of  wheat.  1418  of 
rye,  640.499  of  Indian  com,  1145  of  bnrkwhraL  3839  of  bar- 
ley, 154,803  of  oats,  41,855  of  potatoes,  3H50  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 34,366  of  sugar.  It  had  seventy -six  stores,  one  full- 
ing-mill, one  woollen-factory,  one  cotton-factory,  with  000 
.)..!:,!',■  tv..  v'.\  "iii'  grist-mill*,  twenty-two  sawmills,  one 
oil-mill,  six  tanneries,  five  distilleries,  one  pottery,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly-newspaper,  four  academies,  30 
students,  fifty -six  schools,  1110  scholar*.  Pop.  19,347.  Cap- 
ital. Lawrcnceville. 

Deakborr,  t ,  Kennebec  co„  Mc,  15  m.  .V  Augusta.  A 
large  pond,  containing  a  number  of  beautiful  islands,  cover* 
a  large  portion  of  Its  surface.  Incorporated  in  1814.  It 
contains  one  school,  30  scholars.   Pop.  168. 

Dearborn,  t.,  Wayne  eo.,  Mich.  Watered  by  Rouge 
river.  It  rontnins  eight  stores,  one  fiotirtng-mtll.  one  grist- 
mill, three  saw -mills,  four  schools,  130  scholar*.  Pop.  1348. 
The  post  village,  called  Dearbornvllle,  10  m.  W.8.W.  De- 
troit. 534  W.,  is  situated  on  the  8.  branch  of  Rouge  river, 
10  m.  by  land  from  it*  mouth,  and  contain*  a  Methodist 
church,  seven  stores,  various  mill*  nnd  manufactories,  and 
about  70  dwellings.  It  contains  a  V.  Stales  arsenal,  com- 
pleted in  1837.  It  consists  of  eleven  buildings  of  brick, 
ranged  round  n  square,  whose  side  I*  360  ft.  long.  The 
principal  building  is  130  ft  long,  30  ft.  deep,  and  three  sto- 
ries high  above  the  basement.  The.  buildings  are  con- 
nected by  a  continuous  wall  of  masonry.  14  ft.  high,  con- 
stituting It  a  kind  of  fortification.  It  I*  demgned  for  the 
supplv  of  arm*  and  the  munitions  of  war.  in  the  N.W. 

DKHRF.CZIN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and,  next  to  Perth, 
the  largest  In  the  kingdom,  cap.  co.  Bihar,  in  n  flat,  sandy, 
nnd  and  plain,  114  m.  E.  Perth,  and  110  in.  N.W.  Clatuen- 
burg ;  lat.  47°  30*  N.,  long.  31°  6'  15"  K.  Pop.,  together 
with  Its  suburlst,  45.730  (OtmL  Eacvt.  1835*.  nearly  44.000 
of  whom  are  Cnlvinists.  This  1*  one  of  the  most  singular 
place*  In  Kuropc.  Notwithstanding  It*  size,  it*  general  ap- 
penrnnce  hs  rather  that  of  a  large  village  thnn  a  town  ;  and 
in.uvithrtanding  It*  manufacture*  and  trade,  both  of  which 
are  considerable,  none  of  the  advantage*  ordinarily  met 
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with  in  large  commercial  cities  are  here  to  be  found.  It* 
street*  are  broad,  unpaved,  nnd  In  rainy  weather  a  mass  04 
liquid  mud.  "Scarcely  any  of  the  houses  are  above  one 
story  In  height,  nnd  few  are  built  on  any  regular  plan.  The 
greater  part  are  thatched,  which  has  rendered  Dcbreczlb 
subject  at  various  times  to  severe  ravages  from  fire.  In 
Ihe  spring  of  1811  not  fewer  than  4000  habitations  were 
reduced  to  ashes  In  the  course  of  six  hours."  (,  Bright' i 
Trsr.,  n.  400.)  There  are,  however,  five  churches,  three 
hospitals,  two  infirmaries,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  tnwr 
hall.  The  principal  college  of  the  Calvlulsts  in  Hungary, 
with  a  library  of  30,000  vols.,  and  upwards  of  30110  stu 
dent*  l'»g<t).  la  at  Dobreczin.  It  has  also  a  Piarlst  ehl 
lege,  a  Catholic  high-school,  and  a  monastery.  Shoe*  >•• 
manufactured  In  large  quantities,  there  being  as  many  as 
500  master  workmen ;  tobacco  pipes  to  Uie  number  oi 
11,000.000  (CaaasficA).  red  clay  pipe-bowl*  about  1.800,1100. 

fire  pared  sheep-skin*  about  35.000  annually  ;  coarse  wool 
en  cloth,  a  spongy  kind  of  soap  grcaily  esteemed  through 
out  the  Austrian  empire,  with  Icathrr,  furs,  crimes,  coop- 
ers' and  turnery  wares,  are  among  the  tirindpal  manu 
factor.      There  l*  an  extensive  market  for  all  these  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  for  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  hog*,  wheat,  millet, 
wine,  tobacco,  water  melons,  lard,  wax,  honey,  and  various 
other  kind*  of  produce,  c^pec tally  at  the  fairs  held  at  Da- 
breczin  every  three  months.   On  these  occasions  the  coun- 
try round  the  town  Is  covered  to  an  extent  to  which  the  eye 
can  scarcely  reach,  w  ith  flocks  and  wagon*,  bale*  and  cases, 
tents  and  hut*,  round  which  thousand*  of  jieopln  are  con- 
stantly gathered  ;  presenting.  In  fact,  all  the  nmiearance  of 
an  Immense  herd  of  nomades.    A  great  deal  of  business 
Is  transacted  at  these  fairs.    Debreexln  Is,  Indeed.  Ihe  great 
mart  for  the  pro-luce  of  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  Hungary. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pop.  are  Magyars  ;  and  It  I* 
here  Unit  the  true  Magyar  character  may  be  most  ad  van 
tngiotnk  studied.    -'I'Im:  language  is  lure  spoken  in  Ihe 
greatest  purity ;  Ihe  costume  U  here  worn  by  rich  as  well 
as  poor;  and  those  national  peculiarities  which  a  people 
always  lose  by  much  admixture  with  others,  arc  still  pro 
mincnt  at  Debreczln."    (Pagrf*  Hungary  and  Trantulva  • 
■10,11.,  30.  trt.;  Viaplozict  Ormaldtvon  Vngar%,\.;  Bright' p 
7Vare/#  in  f*uier  JiMngary,  A-e.) 

DECATUR,  county.  (la.  Situated  In  the  8  W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1675  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Clint 
tahonrhee  river.  Watered  by  Flint  river,  which  unltrs 
with  Chattahoochee  nver.  in  the  S.W.  part  of  ihe  co.,  to 
form  Alabama  river.  Spring  creek,  a  considerable  branch 
of  Flint  river,  unites  with  It  near  lis  mouih.  Taken  from 
R*rly  eo.  In  1H34.  It  contained  in  1840.  16,434  neat  cattle. 
I**-,  sheep,  16.517  *wino,  nnd  produced  161,79a  MabetsOl 
Indian  corn.  4039  of  onts.  41,137  of  potatoes,  14.170  pound* 
of  tobacco,  1,794.938  of  cotton,  38.755  of  sujar.  It  had 
eighteen  stores,  sixteen  grist  mills,  eleven  saw-mills,  tm-j 
ty-tlireo  tanneries,  one  distillery,  four  academies,  173  stu- 
dents, four  schools,  86  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  3478 ;  slavos, 
4386  ;  free  coloured.  8  ;  total.  5*74.    I  apital.  I!  linbrldge. 

Drcati ■»,  county,  la.   Situated  towards  the  S.E  port  of 
the  stale,  and  contains  340  *q.  m.   Organized  la  1831 
Drained  by  Flot  Rock,  Cliffy,  nnd  Sand  creeks,  which  nf 
font  walrr-powrr.    It  contained  in  1840,  11,864  neat  cattle. 
14,793  sheep.  48.490  swine,  nnd  produced  77,511  bushels  of 
wheal,  3196  or  rye,  643,015  of  Indian  com.  114,195  of  oat*. 
14,455  of  potatoes,  33.335  pound*  of  sugar.   It  had  thirty 
four  stores,  twenty-one  grist-mills,  twenty-two  saw-mills, 
one  oil-mill,  six  tanneries,  five  distilleries,  one  pottery,  one 
I  piinting-ufflcc,  one  weekly-newspaper,  one  academy,  75 
I  student*,  fifty -six  schools.  3986  scholar*.    Pop.  14,171.  Cap  • 
I  ital,  Greensburg. 

DcfATCR,  p.  t-  Otsego  eo..  X.  Y.,  61  m.  W.  by  8.  AJbataa, 
375  W.    Drained  by  F.Ik  creek.   Taken  from  Worcester  m 
1808.   It  contains  one  Methodist  church,  two  stores,  on* 
fulling-mill,  two  gritt-milU,  six  saw-mills,  eight  ixhools.310' 
scholar*.    Pop.  1071. 

Drcatur.  I-.  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.,  14  m.  N.E.  Lowiitosm. 
Watered  by  Jack's  creek,  a  tributary  of  Juniata  river,  It 
contains  one  woollen-factory,  eleven  saw  mills,  two  schools, 
43  scholars.    Pep.  767. 

DsrsTt  a,  p.  U  Van  Burcn  co.,  Mich.,  158  m.  W.  Detroit. 
615  W.   Pop.  348. 

DKCATt  n,  L,  Clearfield  co..  Pa.  Pop.  385. 
IhtrATTB,  p.  v.,  capital  of  De  Kalbco.,  Co..  90  m.  N.W. 
Millcdgcvlllc.  670  W.  Situated  13  m.  E.  of  Chnaahoorhee 
river,  and  contains  n  court-house,  Jail,  an  academy,  and 
about  80  dwellings.  Proceed*  of  Ihe  posl-offico  8388.  The 
Georgia  rail-road  from  Augusta  here  terminate*. 

Dccatcr,  t.,  Marlon  Co.,  la.    It  has  six  school*  151  *chot 
ars.   Pop.  916. 

Ds<  ati  r,  L,  Washington  co.,  O.  It  has  three  school*. 
143  scholar*.    Pop.  430. 

Decatur,  t-,  I-nwrence  co.,  O.   It  has  three  schwU,4** 
trholar*.    Pop.  504. 
Decatur,  p.  v.,  Morgan  co..  Ala..  130  m.  N.N.K.  Toasm 
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'nam,  739  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  aide  of  Tennessee  river, 
at  the  E.  termination  of  Tuscumbio  and  Decatur  rail-mad, 
which  la  44  in.  lone,  with  a  maximum  inclination  of  >  ft. 
to  the  in.    Proceeds  of  the  port-office,  $004. 

Dacartm,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Adam*  co„  la.,  132  m.  N.E. 
Indlonopolls.  522  W.  Situated  on  the  S.W.  aide  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's river.  It  contain!  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  stores 
nod  dwellings. 

DtcATCft.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Newton  Co.,  Mis*.,  "6  in.  E. 
Jjckson,  054  W.   Situated  on  the  head  waters  of  Chlcka 
tawba  river,  and  contains  a  court-house  and  several  store* 
and  dwellings.   Proceed*  of  the  post-office,  $93. 

Dscatur,  p.  capilal  of  Meigs  eo..  Tcnn.,  140  m.  E.S.E. 
Nashville,  388  W.  Situated  24  in.  B.  of  Tennessee  river, 
it  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  stores  and  dwell- 
ings.  Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  $72. 

IhtcsTCE,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  III.,  10  m.  E. 
Springfield,  749  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  N. 
Pork  of  Sangamon  river,  on  the  border  of  an  extensive 
prairie.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile,  elevated,  and  healthy 
country.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  three  stores,  and 
about  40  dwellings. 

DECCAN  (Dais-hlna,  the  South),  a  term  of  ganscrit 
origin,  and  formerly  applied  to  the  country  comprising  all 
that  part  of  India  to  the  8.  of  the  Ncrbuddn  river  ;  but  since 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  the  term  lias  been  restricted 
so  as  to  apply  only  to  the  countries  between  the  Nerbodda 
and  Krishna,  that  is,  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  HP  and 
23°  N.,  extending  from  the  Arabian  sen  to  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  Including  the  prova.  Candctsh,  Aurungnbnd,  Bee- 
der,  Hyderabad,  Bejapoor.  Berar,  Gundwanah,  Orlssa,  and 
the  N.  Clrcars.  British  Deecan  comprises  the  rollectorates 
ill' Cnndtflsh,  Ahmednuggitr,  Poonah,  and  Dnrwar,  under 
the  presidency  of  Bombay  ;  and  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Ncrbudda  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  region  is  mostly  comprised  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  rajah  of  Berar.  the  niaam,  the  rajah  of  8at- 
tarnh,  the  gulcowar,  and  scindia.  For  farther  particular*, 
•eo  the  various  prova.,  districts,  and  states  referred  to  un- 
der their  respective  heads. 

DEDHAM.  t.,  Hancock  co..  Me..  H9  m.  N.E.  Augusta.  8 
in.  N.W.  Ellsworth.  Incorporated  in  1837.  It  contains 
one  store,  one  grist-mill,  eight  saw  mills,  five  schools,  107 
scholars.   Pop,  435. 

Dkumaji,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  13  m.  8.8.W. 
Boston,  431  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Charles  river.  E.  by  Ne- 
I  onset  river.  Mother  Brook  inny  be  regarded  as  a  curiosi- 
ty. It  is  a  good  mill  stream,  which  flows  out  from  Charles 
nvcr  in  this  t_  and  passes  over  Into  Neponaei  river,  in  Dor- 
chester. This  canal  was  formed  originally  by  excavation 
made  hi  1039,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  n  water-power, 
.mil  conducts  off  about  one  third  of  the  waters  of  Charles 
river.  It  contains  six  churches,  three  Congregational,  one 
Unitarian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist;  twelve  store*, 
three  woollen-factories,  two  cotton-factories,  with  4200 
spindles,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw-mills,  one  paper-mill, 
two  tanneries,  two  priininc  "it"  one  we«  kl>  n<  u«|«ijw  r. 
three  academies,  68  students,  eleven  schools,  723  scholars. 
Pop.  3290.  The  Boston  and  Providence  rail-road  passes 
through  the  L,  and  a  branch  from  the  v.,  2  m.  long,  con- 
nects with  It.  The  village,  situated  on  Charles  river,  con- 
tains a  beautiful  court  house  of  granite,  with  a  Doric  porti- 
co of  four  columns  on  each  front.  It  Is  9S  ft.  long,  inclu- 
ding at  each  end  a  projection  of  10  ft.  for  the  portico,  and  4" 
It  wide,  and  is  much  admired  fin:  its  classical  pro|Hirtlons ; 
two  churches,  twelve  stores,  and  123  dwellings,  many  of 
them  neat  and  elegant. 

DEE,  a  river  of  England,  w  hich  has  iu  source  in  Bala 
lake,  co.  Merioneth,  N.  Wales.  At  first  it  pursues  an  east- 
erly course  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen,  till  it 
passes  Wynnestoy.  It  then  takes  a  northerly  direction, 
and  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cos.  of  Den 
high  and  Flint  In  Wales,  and  Cheshire  In  England.  It 
nearly  encompasses  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  and  is 
thence  conveyed  by  nn  artificial  channel,  about  8  m.  in 
length,  to  its  spacious  estuary  on  the  Irish  sea  Its  princi- 
pal tributary  is  the  Alwyn,  which  unites  with  it  nt  llolt. 
Its  actuary  is  much  encumbered  with  sand  banks. 

The  Dee  la  also  the  name  of  two  considerable  Scotch 
rivers,  one  of  which  falls  Into  the  N.  sea  at  Aberdeen,  and 
the  other  into  the  Irish  sea  at  the  Little  Boss,  about  tl  m. 
below  Kirkcudbright.  The  latter  Is  navigable  ai  far  as 
Tongland- bridge,  2  m.  above  Kirkcudbright,  fof  vessels  of 
lane  burden. 

DEEP  CHEEK,  t ,  Madison  co.,  O.  It  boa  one  saw-mill, 
four  schools,  131  scholars.    Pop.  345. 

Deer  Cebbk.  L,  Pickaway  co.,  U.    Watered  by  Deep 
creek.   It  contains  two  stores,  two  grUt  mills,  two  saw 
mills,  one  distillery,  two  schools,  30  scholars.    Pop.  1374. 

Dr.ii-  (  atKK,  p.  v..  Norfolk  eo„  Va.,  114  n.  8.E.  Rich 
nsond.  244  W.  situated  on  both  sides  of  Dismal  Swamp  ca 
nal.  ni  its  N.  termination.    It  contains  one  free  church,  six 
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,  stores,  one  graft-mill,  one  saw  null,  and  about  30  dwellings. 
I  It  exports  cedar  shingles  and  other  lumber  from  the  Dismal 
Swamp. 

DEEP,  N.  C.  by  iu  junction  with  Haw  river,  in  th- 
8.E.  part  of  Chatham  co.,  forms  Cape  Fear  river. 

DEEP  WATER,  l.,  Van  Buren  cc  Mo.   Pop.  201. 

DEERPIEliD,  p.  L,  Rockingham  co*.  N.  11  .  10  m.  s  t 
Concord,  475  W.  First  settled  In  1736,  chartered  in  1766. 
It  contains  several  ponds.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Lam 
prey  river.  It  contains  three  churches, one  Congregational 
and  two  Free-will  Baptist;  nine  stores,  three  grist-mills, 
three  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  four  tanneries,  thirteen 
schools,  720  scholars.    Pop.  1030. 

DiEtncLD,  p.  L,  Franklin  co..  Maws.,  05  m.  W.  by  N. 
Boston,  309  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Connecticut  river.  Wa 
tered  by  Deerfield  river,  which  hero  unites  with  Connecti- 
cut river,  receiving  Green  river  from  the  N.  The  soil  l» 
fertile,  particularly  on  the  rivers.  In  1704,  Deerfield  was 
attacked  and  burned  by  the  French  and  Indiana  from  Can- 
ada, many  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  among  whom 
w  a«  Mm.  Williams  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  her  hus- 
band, minuter  of  the  place,  was  carried  captive  to  Canada, 
with  several  of  hit  family,  who  were  afterwords  redeemed, 
excepting  one  daughter,  who  married  an  Indnn.  and  be- 
came h  Roman  Catholic.  The  Rev.  Ellezer  Williams,  Epis- 
copal minister  of  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Is  her  de- 
scendant. The  bell  token  from  the  church  in  Deerfield, 
now  hangs  in  the  Indian  church  at  St.  Regis,  L.  Canada 
Deerfield  contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one 
Unitarian  and  one  Baptist,  seven  stores,  three  grist-mills, 
five  saw  mills,  two  rope-walks,  one  academy.  123  students, 
fifteen  schools,  303  scholars.  Pop.  1012.  The  village.  Is 
situated  an  Deerfield  river,  on  an  elevated  plain,  chiefly  on 
one  street,  running  N.  and  S_  and  bos  a  number  of  good 

buildings,  and  an  a<  ad<  my.    Boil  t  the  tree*  .md  bouse* 

in  the  streets  evince  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 

In  i  i  k  t-,  Oncldn  co.,  N.  V..  4  m.  N.  I'tkca,  100  m. 
N.W.  Albany.  Organised  in  1798.  Bounded  N.E.  by 
West  Canada  creek ;  S. W.  by  Mohawk  river.  Drained  by 
a  branch  of  Nine  Mile  creek.  It  contains  four  stores,  one 
grist-mill,  two  saw  mills,  eleven  schools,  458  scholars. 
Pup.  3120.  The  village,  on  the  second  bank  of  Mohawk  riv- 
er, is  connected  with  Cttca  by  a  causeway  and  bridge  a  m. 
long,  and  contains  a  Dutch  Reformed  church,  three  stores, 
and  about  30  dwellings. 

DsBartKLD,  L,  Cumberland  co.,  N-  J.,  Bounded  W.  a*> 
Cohansey  creek.  Watered  by  Muddy  run,  a  branch  a. 
Maurice  river.  It  contains  four  churches,  two  Prcsbyto 
rian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist,  hvc  stores,  one  full 
ing-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  glass-factory,  two  grist 
mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  paper-mills,  four  distilleries,  on« 
printing-office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three 
academics,  390  students,  elcvei  schools,  830  scholars.  Pop 
2631. 

DacttrtsLD,  t,  Tlogn  co.,  Po..  13  ro.  N.W.  Wellsborougii. 
Drained  by  Cowniieaque  nnd  Marsh  creeks.  It  contain* 
three  stores,  one  woollen-fneiory,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw 
mills,  one  oil-mill,  two  schools,  140  scholars.    Poo.  613. 

DKRnKLD,  p.  t-.  Portage  county.  O.,  140  m.  N.E  Co 
luinbus,  310  W.  Watered  by  Mahoning  river.  It  has  six 
schools,  221  scholars.    Pop.  1871. 

DunntcLD,  t.  Warren  eo.,  O.  It  has  six  schools,  G> 
scholars.   Pop.  1871. 

Dkkhfield,  t.,  Ross  co..  O.,  44  m.  S.  Columbus.  Pop. 
1235. 

Dkbrfikld.  U  Livingston  co.  Mich.  It  has  four  schools 
115  scholars.   Pup.  440. 

Decanal. n.  river,  rises  In  Piraiton,  Windham  co,  Vl 
and  passing  Into  Mass.,  flows  eastwardly  into  Connecticut 
river,  between  Deerfield  and  Greenfield.  Iu  passage 
through  the  mountains  is  highly  romnntic.  Often  there 
is  not  sufficient  room  by  the  side  of  the  river  for  the  pub 
ik  road,  which  U  sometimes  formed  In  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  2  or  30)  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Iu 
entire  length  U  about  30  miles. 

DEERING,  P.  t..  Hlllsboro  co.,  N.  H..  25  m.  S.W.  Con- 
cord. 496  W.  Watered  by  Contoocook  river.  Il  contains 
several  ponds,  one  of  which  1*  180  rods  long  and  63  wide, 
the  outlet  of  which  U  the  source  of  the  N.  branch  of  Pis- 
cataquog  river.  Bricks  are  extensively  made.  It  contains 
.nn  « 'iiivji.  ttatiotl  il  and  one  Mi  thodi*t  .  luireh.  two  .tore- 
one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen  factor)'-  one  grist-mill,  three 
saw  mills,  eleven  schools.  377  scholars.    Pop.  11*4. 

DEER  ISLE,  p.  t..  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  03  E.  by  8.  Angus 
to.  689  W.  It  consists  of  one  principal,  and  two  smaller 
islands,  in  tha  E.  side  of  Penobscot  bay.  lacorporotsd  la 
1780.  it  bus  a  good  harbour,  adapted  to  the  fisheries.  The 
soil  Is  fertile.  It  has  intern  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  three 
Cri«t  mill.,  -uo  i  .v  mill.,  two  sMBI  lit  •>.  twenty  SsM 
schools.  1170  -cholars.    Pop.  2841. 

DEER  PARK.  t-.  Orange  co„  N.  V..  38  m.  W-  Newborn, 
108  m.  8.8. W.  Albany.   Bounded  B.W.  by  Dclasrars  river 
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Wawted  by  Ncvcrslnk  river  and  iu  branch,  Basheskill. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  passes  through  tt;  and 
the  N.  Vork  and  Erie  rail  road  crosses  iu  N.E.  port.  It 
contain*  nine  store*,  all  grist-mills,  nine  saw-mills,  three 
academies,  338  ttudenu,  three  schools,  IU  scholars.  Pop. 
1607. 

DEFIANCE,  p.  v.,  Defiance  t..  capital  of  Will  lama  co, 
O,  153  m.  N.W.  Columbus,  50  in.  W'AW.  Perryaburf  50 
m.  E.N.E.  Fort  Wayne.  504  W.  Situated  on  a  point  of 
land  at  the  junction  of  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers,  a 
actuation  which  afford*  great  commercial  advantages.  Mnu- 
mc  la  boatable  \V.  to  fort  Wayne,  and  E.  to  lake  Erie  ;  and 
the  Augllxe  S.  for  50  m.,  and  Tiffin  river  from  the  N, 
which  enter*  the  Maumee  1  m.  W.  of  Defiance,  for  SO  m. 
Hut  these  advantage*  are  greatly  increaaed  by  the  Waliaah 
and  Eric  canal,  which  here  form*  a  junction  with  the  Mia 
ml  and  Wabaah  canal.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  lock* 
down  into  Maumee  river,  affording  very  considerable  wa- 
ter-power. By  the  completion  of  the  first  of  these  canals. 
Its  commercial  resource*  are  beginning  to  be  develo|»ed, 
and  they  will  be  increased  when  the  latter  shall  be  Anish- 
ed.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  nine  stores,  two  grist- 
mills, two  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  news 
paper,  four  schools,  ICO  scholars.  Pop.  about  1000.  It  was 
an  Important  military  port  in  the  early  Indian  wars  in 
Ohio,  having  been  erected  by  Uen.  Wayne  In  1794.  St* 
Cinciwnati. 

DE  KA LB.  county,  Ga.  Situated  centrally  toward  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  stale,  and  contains  360  sq.  m.  The  sur- 
face is  an  elevated  table  land.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  Drained  by  branches  of  Chattahoochee 
and  Ockmulgee  rivers.  The  Georgia  rail  road  from  Augus- 
ta extend*  to  Decatur,  the  capital  of  the  co.,  and  I*  designed 
to  be  continued  to  Tennessee,  river.  It  contained  In  1840, 
730!)  neat  cattle,  4398  shee|s  19.433  swine,  and  produced 
45,648  bushel*  of  wheat.  303.054  of  Indian  corn,  47.007  of 
oats,  1051  of  potatoes,  370  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had 
twenty  stores,  seventeen  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw-mills,  three 
tanneries,  four  distilleries,  two  academies,  77  student*, 
ten  schools,  345  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  8456;  slave*, 
3004  ;  free  coloured,  7  ;  total,  10.467.   Capital,  Decatur. 

Da  K alb,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1500  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Will's  creek,  a 
branch  of  Coosa  river,  and  Town  and  other  creeks  flow- 
ing into  Tennessee  river.  It  contained  in  1840,  8H53  neat 
cattle.  3563  sheep,  08.771)  sw  ine,  ond  produced  14.065  bush- 
els of  wheat.  313.501  of  Indian  corn.  13.530  of  oats.  31.331 
of  potatoes.  17,563  pounds  of  tobacco,  04,733  of  cotton.  It 
had  ten  stores,  ten  grist-mills,  Ave  saw-mills,  three  tanne 
lies,  eight  distilleries,  two  academies,  147  students,  six 
schools,  164  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  53*9 ;  slaves,  340  ; 
total.  5030.   Capital,  Lebanon. 

Da  Kalb.  county,  Tenn.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  und  contain*  375  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Cnney  Pork 
of  Cumberland  river  and  iu  branches.  It  contained  in 
1840,  4031  neat  cattle,  5833  sheep.  33.03V  swine,  and  pro- 
duced 17,335  bushels  of  wheat.  3301  of  rye,  344.310  of  In- 
dian corn,  33,534  of  oats,  71.000  of  potatoe*.  50,087  pounds 
of  tobacco,  17.706  of  cotton.  It  had  six  Mores,  five  rlour- 
Ing-inills,  seventy  Ave  grist-mills,  thirty  one  \\  mills,  one 
paper-tnlll.  ten  tanneries,  twenty-six  distilleries,  four  print- 
ing offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  Ave  weekly,  and  three 
sesBl-weekl)  newspipers.  ten  schools,  133  scholars.  Pop., 
whites,  5308;  slaves,  450;  free  coloured.  II ;  total,  >••- 
Capital.  Smtthvlllc. 

Dk  Kalb.  county,  la.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  port  of  the 
state,  anil  contains  365  sq.  m.  Organized  in  1KB.  Drained 
by  St.  Joseph's  river  and  It*  branches.  It  contained  in 
1840,  1967  neat  cattle,  401)  sheep.  3113*  swine,  and  produced 
005H  bushels  of  w  heat.  31.730  of  Indian  com,  638H  of  oats. 
18.670  of  potatoes,  41,760  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  four 
store*,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw  mills,  ten  schools,  191 
scholars.    Poo.  lU0e\    Capital,  Auburn. 

Dk  Kalb,  county.  III.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  048  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Kl*hwaukee 
creek,  and  n  branch  of  Fox  river.  It  contained  In  1840, 
3383  neat  cattle,  683  sheep,  7800  swine,  ond  prorfuo-d 
38.095  bushels  of  wheat,  49.531  of  Indian  corn.  36,305  of 
oats,  31,975  of  potatoes,  9014  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  four 
stores,  seven  saw  mills,  one  distillery,  eleven  schools,  216 
scholars.    Pop.  1697.   Capital.  Sycamore. 

D«  Kalb.  p.  t.,  St.  tawrence  co.,  S.  Y,  15  m.  S.E.  Og- 
•lensbnrg.  195  m.  N.N.W.  Albany,  464  W.  Taken  from 
Oswegntchee  in  1806.  Watered  by  « >*wegntrhcc  river,  :ind 
IU  tributaries.  Marble  of  various  colours  is  found  on  the 
river,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  t  It  contains  one  Presbyterian 
mid  one  Congregational  church,  one  store,  two  grist  mills, 
four  sniv-mlll*.  fourteen  schools,  531  scholars.    Pop.  1531. 

DELAVAN,  t..  Walworth  co..  Wis.   Pop.  154. 

DELAWARE,  river,  rise*  by  two  branches  on  the  W.  side 
of  Cat-kill  mountains,  N.  Y.  The  Mnhnwks  or  main  branch 
rise*  from  a  small  lake  nenr  the  border  of  Schoharie  co.,  in 
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43°  45'  X.  lat..  at  an  elevation  of  1806  feet  above  tide  w« 
and  flow*  S.W.  across  Delaware  co..  nearly  50  ui.  to  the  Ei 
line  of  Broome  Co.,  within  10  in.  Susquehanna  river,  and 
turning  suddenly  it  pursues  a  S.E.  course  of  5  m.  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  43°  X.  lot,  8  m.  below  which  It  re 
ceives  the  Popochton  branch  from  the  S.E.  This  branch 
rises  in  Roxbury,  In  Delaware  co..  and  pursues  &  S.W. 
course  about  50  m,  parallel  with  the  N.  or  main  branch. 
From  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  the  river  proceeds 
in  a  winding  course  S.E.  for  CO  tn.,  to  the  N.W.  corner  of 
N.  Jersey,  in  41°  34'  N.  lat,  at  Carpenter's  point,  at  the 
mouth  of  Neveraink  river.  It  then  turns  to  the  8. W.,  along 
Hp  li  im-  of  iho  kittaning  chain  of  mountain  35  in.,  when  It 
passes  this  mountain  by  What  Is  called  the  "  water  gap." 
which  Is  considered  a  great  curiosity.  The  distance  through 
the  mountain*  is  about  3  in.,  and  the  bank*  rise  in  a  rugged 
and  lofty  wall,  1600  0.  high,  precipitously  from  the  water's 
edge,  leaving  at  the  S.E.  entrance,  scarcely  room  for  a  road, 
overhung  wUh  Immense  masses  of  rock.  The  passage, 
however,  widens  towards  the  N.W,  and  the  river  contain* 
some  beautiful  and  fertile  islands.  The  view  of  the  "  gap" 
I*  highly  picturesque,  and  the  river  here  has  a  great  depth 
From  this  It  pursues  a  S.E.  and  then  a  S.W.  course  to  Easton, 
where  It  receives  the  Lehigh,  a  large  branch  from  the  W. 
A  little  below  Easton  the  river  passes  through  S.  mountain, 
and  pursue*  a  S.E.  coarse  to  Trenton,  60  111.  below  Easton. 
having  In  that  distance  35  rapids,  with  a  loUl  fall  of  ICS  ft. 
These  rapids  are  navigable  at  high  water.  Al  Trenton  la  a 
tall  which  obstructs  navigation,  and  below  which  it  enters 
tide  water.  The  river  below  Trenton  turn*  to  the  S.W., 
until  near  the  bay,  which  enters  the  ocean  in  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion. Five  miles  below  Philadelphia  it  receives  Schuylkill 
river,  a  large  branch  from  the  N.W.  The  whole  coarse  of 
the  river  from  iu  source  to  iu  entrance  into  the  boy  Is  about 
300  m.,  ami  tn  iu  entrance  into  the  ocean,  375  m.  It  1* 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  course 
of  the  river  and  bay,  130  tn.  from  the  ocean,  and  45  m.  from 
iu  entrance  Into  the  bay  ;  and  for  sloop*  35  m.  farther,  or 
155  from  the  ocean,  to  Trenton.  Above  the  falls  at  Tren- 
ton It  is  navigable  for  boau  of  8  or  9  tons,  100  m.  The 
Delaware  U  connected  with  Hudson  river  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  which  commences  at  a  dam  in  the 
Delaware,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lnckawaxen  creek,  and 
extends  to  Eddyvtllc  on  Roundnut  kill,  n  few  mile*  from  Iu 
entrance  Into  Hudson  river;  and  by  the  Morris  canal  which 
leaves  the  Delaware  opposite  to  Easton,  Pa.,  and  terminates 
nt  Jersey  city,  opposite  to  N.  York  city.  A  vast  amount  of 
coal  Is  transported  on  these  canal*.  There  Is  also  a  canal 
from  Delaware  city,  43  in.  below  Philadelphia,  to  Back 
creek,  a  tributary  of  Elk  creek,  which  falls  Into  Chesapeake 
bay.  This  canal  is  14  m.  long,  and  admits  of  the  passage 
of  considerable  vessel*.  Five  bridge*  cross  Detawnre  river, 
the  lowest  of  whic  h  is  at  Trenton. 

Delaware  Bay.  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  river,  k*  a 
large  arm  of  the  sea,  75  m.  long,  and  30  m.  across  iu  mouth, 
between  cape  May  on  the  N.,  and  cape  Ilenlopen  on  the  8. 
In  the  middle,  it  is  30  m.  wide.  Tlie  navigation  i*  difficult 
and  dangerous,  having  many  shoals.  Below  Port  Pcnn,  70 
m.  from  the  ocean,  the  bay  has  no  safe  natural  harbour : 
1  nor  is  there  one  for  several  hundred  mile*  S.  of  New  York. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  government  of  the  Cnitcd 
State*  have  erected  a  magnificent  Brenkwater,  within  cape 
Ilenlopen.  The  anchorage  ground  or  roadstead  is  in  a 
cove,  directly  W.  of  the  cape.  The  E.  or  seaward  end  of 
the  Breakwater,  rests  on  the  8.  enil  of  an  extensive  shoal 
called  the  "  shenrs,"  about  3  m.  *N.  of  the  shore  nt  the  cape. 
The  breakwater  consist*  of  a  stone  dyke  or  pier,  3600  ft. 
long,  lying  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.  At  the  distance  of  1050  ft 
from  the  W.  end  1*  another  dyke,  1500  ft.  long,  forming 
with  it  an  angle  of  146P  15',  w  hich  is  designed  especially 
as  an  Ice  breaker.  The  whole  length  of  the  two  dykes  U 
5  msi  ft.,  and  900,000  cubic  yards  of  basalt  or  granite  rocks, 
weighing  from  a  ton  to  upwards  of  three  Ions  each,  have 
been  consumed  in  iu  construction.  The  depth  of  w  ater  Is 
from  4  to  A  fathoms,  in  a  surface  of  over  half  a  square  mile 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  great  work  is  $3.06950. 

Dklawarr.  one  of  the  middle  United  States,  next  to 
Rhode  island  the  least  In  the  Union,  and  In  population  the 
smallest.  Is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  Delaware 
river  and  bay,  S.  and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  is  between  38° 
87  and  39°  5ff  N.  lat.,  and  between  74°  M  and  75°  W  W. 
long,  and  between  1°  IT  and  1°  57'  E.  long,  from  W.  It 
Is  93  m.  long  and  33  broad,  ami  contains  3130  sq.  m,  or 
1.356,800  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was  50.094  ;  In 
1800.  64.373;  In  1810,  72,674;  in  1830,  72,749;  in  1830 
78,739;  in  1840.  78,085  ;  of  which  3605  were  slaves  ;  39,359 
were  white  males ;  29,302  do.  females :  8026  free  coluured 
males  ;  8293  do.  females.  Employed  In  agriculture  16.015; 
In  commerce,  467 ;  In  manufacture*  and  trade*,  44SV) ;  riavi 
gating  the  ocean,  401  ;  do.  rivers  and  canals,  335 :  in  the 
learned  profession*  and  engineers,  199. 

The  state  I*  divided  Into  three  counties  which,  with  tbfli 
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population  In  different  period*,  and  their  capital*,  with  their 
population  In  1840,  were  as  follows. 
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Dover,  situated  on  Jones'*  creek,  7  m.  from  lu  eatmnee 
Into  Delaware  bay.  Is  the  teat  of  Ruvrrnmcnl-  The  aurfacc 
ia  gonemlly  level  ;  in  the  southern  part  U  is  morally,  and  in 
the  northern  slightly  undulating,  and  in  il*  extreme  V  pnru 
are  some  commanding  derations.  A  somewhat  elevated 
table-land  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  state  from  N.  to 
8.,  dividing  Uie  waters  which  fall  Into  Chesapeake  bay  from 
those  which  flow  into  Delaware  bay.  This  table  land  con 
tains  a  chain  of  swamps  in  the  western  part  ol  this  slate, 
from  which  ita  principal  stream*  originate.  The  soil  in  the 
.Visa  strong  clay.  Along  Delaware  river  and  for  about  10 
m.  W.  of  it,  the  soil  Is  generally  a  rich  clay,  well  adapted 
to  agriculture ;  but  between  this  nnd  the  swamps  the  soil 
Is  light  and  sandy,  and  of  an  Inferior  quality.  Proceeding 
toward  the  S.  the  soil  becomes  more  sandy  :  and  in  Sussex 
the  8.  county,  sand  greatly  predominates.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat  of  a  superior  quality,  Indian  corn, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat,  and  poUtoes.  Sussex 
county  contains  tine  grazing  lands,  and  exports  large  qunn-  , 
titles  of  timber,  obtained  from  Cypress  swamp  on  Indian  I 
river,  which  is  1*2  m.  long,  and  6  broad.  The  staple  pro- 
duction of  the  state  is  wheat ;  and  the  flour  manufactured 
at  the  Brand)  wine  mills  U  particularly  distinguished  far 
its  whiteness  and  general  excellency  ;  though  some  of  the 
wheat  manufactured  at  these  celebrated  mills  is  produced 
in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary  land. 

In  this  state,  there  were  in  1840,  14.421  horses  and  mules, 
53,833  neat  cattle.  30,347  sheep,  74.228  swine;  poultry 
valued  ut  $47/205.  There  were  produced  315,105  bushels 
of  wheat,  33.546  of  ry  e,  2.099.359  of  Indian  corn.  V27.405  of 
oats,  5*50  of  barley,  11,299  of  buckwheat.  900.713  of  pota- 
toes, 22,483  tons  of  bay,  04,404  pounds  of  wool.  1458  of  silk 
cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  $1  13,82*. 
and  of  the  orchard  to  $28,211.  The  exports  in  1840  amounted 
to  $37.001 ;  and  the  imports  to  $803.  There  were  327  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $967,750 ;  140 
persons  were  engaged  In  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital 
of  $83,380 ;  105  persons  were  employed  In  the  fisheries, 
with  a  capital  of  $170,000. 

The  manufactures  of  Delaware  are  more  extensive  than 
its  commerce.  Home-made,  or  family  goods  were  produeed 
to  the  amount  of  $62,110;  two  woollen  factories  employ 
ed  83  persons,  and  produced  article*  tn  the  amount  of 
$104,700,  employing  a  capital  of  $107,000 ;  eleven  cotton 
factories  with  24.4M2  spllndlca,  employing  560  persons,  pro 
duced  ankles  to  the  amount  of  $332,272.  employing  a  capi 
ul  Of  $330,500 ;  two  furnaces  produced  17  tons  of  cast  iron, 
and  five  forges  produced  449  tons  of  bar  Iron,  with  a  capital 
of  $36,200;  one  paper-mill  produced  to  the  amount  of 
S20.HJ0.  and  other  manufactures  of  paper,  to  the  amount  of 
$1500,  the  whole  employing  15  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
$16,200;  nine  persons  manufactured  [tottery  it.  the  niiioiint 
of  $4300,  with  a  capital  of  $1100;  hats  Bn<)  caps  were 
manulactured  to  the  amount  uf  $15,300,  and  straw  bonnets 
to  the  amount  of  $450,  the  whole  employing  35  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  $0075  ;  eighteen  tanneries  employed  66 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  $89,300;  seventy  five  other  manu- 
factories of  leather,  as  saddleries,  «*«.,  manufactured  arti- 
cles to  the  amount  of  $166,037,  employing  a  capital  of 
$161,030;  nine  persons  manufactured  confectionary  to  the 
amount  of  $0500,  with  a  capital  of  $2500;  twenty-seven 
powder-mills,  employing  145  persons,  manufactured  2,100  000 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  $220,000  ;  209  per- 
sons manufactured  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $314,500; 
ten  persons  manufactured  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the 
amount  of  922.000;  ten  persons  manufactured  granite  and 
marble  to  the  amount  of  $12,000;  110  persons  produced 
brick  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  $56,536;  143  persons 
manufactured  carriages  nnd  wagons  to  the  amount  of 
$19,417,  employing  a  capital  of  $25,150;  twenty-one  flour 
ing-mllls  manufactured  70.194  barrels  of  flour,  and  wltti 
oilier  mills,  employed  388  persons,  and  produced  to  the 
amount  of  $737,971,  with  a  capital  of  $994,L50;  ships  were 
built  to  the  amount  of  $33,100;  130  persons  manufactured 
furniture  to  the  amount  of  $16^300,  employing  a  capital  of 
334.800 ;  47  brick  or  stone,  and  104  wooden  houses  wore 
built,  employing  299  persons,  nnd  c  m  §1 1.VH50:  six  printing 
offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly,  and  three  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  and  two  periodicals,  employed  33  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  $11,450.  The  total  amount  of  capital  rmuloved 
In  manufactures  was  $1,589,212. 

The  cUmate  U  generally  mlW,  and  healthy  ;  but  the  win- 


ten  In  the  N.  part  are  considerably  cold,  thouvh  not  sever* 
There  are  no  extensive  rivers.  Brandywine  creek  rises 
In  Pennsylvania,  Is  about  45  m.  long,  and  uniting  with 
Christiana  creek,  forms  the  harbour  of  Wilmington,  I  in 
below  the  t..  nnd  2  m.  W.  of  Delaware  river.  Dock  creek 
Mlspillon  creek,  Jones  creek.  Mother  kill,  and  Broad  kill 
flow  Into  Delaware  river ;  and  Indian  river,  in  the  B.  part, 
enters  the  Atlantic,  by  a  brood  estuary-  Nantlcoke  and 
Marshy  Hope  rivers  flow  H.W.  Into  Chesapeake  bay.  Dela 
ware  bay  washes  Its  E.  part.  There  Is  no  good  natural 
harbour  8.  of  Wilmington  (and  this  does  aot  admit  of  vessels 
of  a  large  site)  excepting  that  formed  by  the  break-water 
within  cape  Henlopen.    (Bee  Delaware  Bat.) 

Wilmington  1*  the  I  urge*  t  and  most  commercial  place  la 
the  state.  Vessels  requiring  14  feet  of  water  can  conic  b 
lu  wharves  ;  It  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  flour, 
and  has  several  ship*  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Th« 
other  principal  towns  are  Dover  and  New  Castle. 

There  is  but  one  college  la  the  state.  Newark  college,  01 
Newark,  was  founded  In  1833,  has  a  president  and  foui 
professors  or  other  Instructers,  100  students,  nnd  3500  vols 
In  its  libraries.  The  commencement  Is  on  the  fourth  Wed 
nesday  in  September.  There  were  In  1840,  twenty  i 
mies  In  the  stale,  with  701  students,  158  primary  and  • 
mon  schools,  with  6924  scholars  ;  nnd  4833  persons  in  the 
state,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  state  has  a  school  fund  of  $1834)00,  the  income  of 
which,  with  taxes  on  taverns,  licenses,  fco,  is  divided 
among  the  free  schools.  About  $20,000  annually  are  thus 
obtained,  nnd  the  districts  raise  an  equal  or  greater  sum  by- 
lax  or  voluntary  contribution.  There  are  183  public  schools 
now  in  operation,  nnd  provision  Is  made  by  law  for  a  free 
school  within  every  three  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
number  of  white  children  In  the  state  between  Ave  and  flf 
teen  years  of  age,  Is  14.801. 

Of  (he  principal  religious  denominations,  the  Presby- 
terians in  1836  had  fifteen  ministers;  the  Methodists,  nf 
teen  ministers ;  the  Episcopalians,  six  ministers  :  the  Bap 
lists  had  nine  churches  nnd  five  ministers ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  two  ministers,  and  there  were  some  Friends. 

Delaware  has  no  slate  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  cxclu 
site  of  the  school  fund,  to  the  amount  of  $339,686. 

Several  Important  works  of  internal  improvement  have 
been  completed.  The  I'besapeakc  and  Itelaware  canal 
commences  at  Delaware  city,  on  Delaware  river,  and  ex- 
tends 14  m.  to  Back  creek,  a  tributary  of  Elk  river.  It  Is 
06  ft  wide  at  lop,  10  ft  deep,  has  two  lift  and  two  tide 
locks,  100  by  22  ft  In  the  chamber,  completed  In  183V,  and 
cost  $3,750,000.  Il  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steam  boats 
A  part  of  it  lies  in  Maryland.  The  New  Castle  mad  French 
town  rail  road  extends  from  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware. 
35  tn.  below  Philadelphia,  to  Frenchlown,  on  Elk  river 
Which  enters  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  161,  m.  long,  was  com 
pleted  iu  1832,  and  cost  $400,000.  This  road  connects  with, 
steam  bonis  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  stale  was  adopted  In  1831 
The  governor  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ever  afterward 
Ineligible.  The  senate  consists  of  three  members  chosen 
fur  each  county,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  re  pre 
so  n  la  lives  consist  of  seven  for  each  county,  chosen  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  once  In  two 
years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  elections  are 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November.  Every  male 
citizen  over  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  one 
year  in  the  state,  and  the  last  month  in  the  county  in  which 
he  i ilfers  his  vote,  and  has  paid  n  tax,  has  the  right  of  suf- 
frage ;  and  If  he  be  between  twenty -one  and  twenty-two 
years,  nnd  is  otherwise  qualified,  he  may  vote  without  the 
j»y  ment  of  a  tax.  The  state  treasurer  is  chosen  biennially 
by  the  Legislature  :  and  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation. 
Itc.,  the  governor  tills  the  office  until  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  He  is  to  settle  annually  with  the  legisla- 
ture, or  a  committee  thereof,  which  la  to  be  appointed  at 
every  biennial  session.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  elate  is 
exercised  by  four  common  law  judges  and  a  chancellor. 
The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  during  good  be- 
haviour. Of  the  four  law  Judges,  one  Is  chief  Justice  and 
the  others  are  assorts  let  The  chief  justice  and  chancellor 
may  bo  appointed  from  any  part  of  the  state,  but  there  must 
be  ooe  associate  judge  in  each  county.  A  court  consists  of 
the  chief  Justice  and  two  associates ;  but  no  associate  judge 
is  permitted  to  sit  in  his  own  coanty.  The  legislature  has 
power  to  establish  such  Inferior  courts  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  chancellor  exercises  the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery, 
nnd  w  ith  all  the  judges,  of  a  court  of  ap|icala. 

The  constitution  provides  that  no  net  of  Incorporation 
shall  be  passed  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legisla- 
ture, unless  It  be  the  renewal  of  an  existing  incorporation  ; 
and  alt  acts  are  to  contain  a  power  of  revocation  by  the 
legislature.  No  act  hereafter  passed  shall  be  la  force  for 
mote  than  twenty  years,  without  a  re- enactment  by  the 
legislature.    No  person  belonging  to  the  military,  naval,  or 
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marine  service  of  the  United  Stale*  can  gain  such  n  resi- 
dence a*  will  entitle  him  to  vote,  by  being  stationed  at  any 
military  or  naval  pott  in  the  state. 

Delaware  was  first  icttled  by  the  Sweden  and  Finn's, 
under  the  patronage  of  Gustavus  Adcriphus,  and  received 
the  name  of  New  SwcdeUnd.   In  1630  they  built  a  fort  at 
Mid  the  year  after,  another  at  Wilmington.  But 
too  weak,  and  too  far  removed  from  the  protec- 


they  were  too  weak,  and  too  far  removed  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mother  country  successfully  to  resist  Uie  Dutch, 
who  subdued  them  in  1665.  In  1G&I  this  termor)  was  in- 
cluded in  the  country  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English, 
which  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  in  1881  granted  it  to  William  Penn.  Delaware  re- 
mained nominally  under  the  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  until  1775.  They  In  fact  had  a  separate 
government  before,  denominated  the  Three  Lower  counties 
of  the  Delaware,  and  as  such  were  represented  in  the  first 
congress  in  New  York,  In  1765.  This  state  suffered  severely 
In  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  it  look  an  active,  and 
bore  an  honourable  part.  In  convention,  December  3,  1787, 
they  11,0  «°*«l»hillon  ^iie  Unlwd  by ^a 

the  tfate  constitution,  which  was  revised  and  amendod  In 

Dblawakx,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  toward  the  8.E  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  400  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  rough,  but  the  soil  In  the  valleys,  fertile.  Watered 
by  Delaware  and  Susquehannah  rivers,  down  which  lum- 
ber is  floated  to  a  market.  It  exports  extensively,  live 
■lock  and  lumber.  It  contained  in  1840,  56,982  neat  cattle, 
135.S43  sheep,  88,738  swine,  and  produced  04.130  bushels 
of  wheat,  128,053  of  rye,  4G.454  of  Indian  corn.  63,832  of 
buckwheat,  1158  of  barley,  464,715  of  oats,  779,424  of  po- 
tatoes, 396.967  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  eighty-two  stores, 
fulling  mills,  five  woollen-factories,  fifty-two 
220  saw  mills,  twenty-eight  tanneries,  two  print- 
two  weekly  newspapers,  two  academics,  433 
its,  884  schools  10,651  scholars.  Pop.  35,396.  Capi- 
tal, Delhi. 

Dblawabb.  county.  Pa.  Situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  2%  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Darby,  Ridley 
and  Chester  creeks,  which  afford  extensive  water  power. 
It  supplies  a  large  amount  of  vegetables  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  It  contained  in  1840,  14,786  neat  cattle,  7131 
sheep,  12,426  swine,  and  produced  91,381  bushels  of  wheat. 
3331  of  rye.  178.264  of  Indian  corn,  1846  of  buckwheat, 
3443  of  barley,  219,047  of  oats,  81,895  of  potatoes,  310 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  It  had  forty- three  stores,  two 
lumber-yards,  one  furnace,  five  fulling-mills,  nine  wollen- 
factories,  twenty  one  cotton  factories,  with  36,203  spindles, 
dyeing  and  printing-works,  two  flouring  mills,  tweu- 

eleven  pnper- 
,  two  printing  offices. 


newspapers,  two  colleges  118  students,  fifty- 
2257  scholars.  Pop.  19,791.  Capital,  Chester. 
Dblawabb,  counly,  O.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  610  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Scioto  and 
Whetstone  or  Olenttngy  rivers,  and  Alum,  Big  Walnut  and 
other  creeks  which  afford  extensive  wntcr-powcr.  It  con- 
tained in  1840,  19,732  neat  cattle,  26,840  sheep,  37,331 
swine,  and  produced  139,531  bushels  of  w  heat,  3630  of  rye, 
410,618  of  Indian  corn,  14.237  of  buckwheat.  4222  of  bar- 
ley, 206.2K2  of  oats,  68,037  of  potatoes.  18,250  pounds  of 
tobacco,  269,087  of  sugar.  II  had  thirty-eight  stores,  one 
woollen-foe  lory,  thirty-seven  grist-mills,  sixty-seven  saw- 
mills, one  oil-mill,  nineteen  tanneries,  tlx  distilleries,  one 
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forty-two  schools,  3365  scholars.    Pop.  82,060. 
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v.  has  an  academy,  endowed  by  the  state  ' 
has  five  schools,  128  scholars.   Pop.  500. 

Dblawabb.  t,  J i .hi:.'  :  Co.,  Pa.   Pop.  946. 

Dblawabb,  t,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  7  m.  N.W.  Mercer  bog. 
Drained  by  Chenango  and  Lnckawannock  creeks.  It  eon- 
tains  two  stores,  twelve  schools,  455  scholars.    Pop.  2024. 

Dblawabb.  t..  Williams  co_  O.,  6  m.  W.  Defiance.  Wa- 
tered by  Mauraee  river.  It  has  one  saw-mill,  two  schools, 
41  scholars.    Pop.  201. 

Dblawabb,  C.  II.,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Delaware  co.,  O.,  34 
in.  N.  Columbus,  408  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  rolling 
ground,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Olentaugy  river,  across  which 
Is  a  bridge,  leading  from  one  of  the  principal  streets.  I: 
has  a  handsome  brick  court-house  on  elevated  ground,  ■ 
jail,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  nr.d 
one  Episcopal,  twelve  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  one 
printing-office,  150  dwellings  and  898  inhabitants.  There  is 
a  white  sulphur  spring  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the  village, 
where  is  a  spacious  mansion-house,  62  by  50  ft.  and  4  sto> 


awabb,  county.  Ia.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the 
and  contains  >4  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  W.  fork  of 
White  river  and  Mississinewa  rivor,  and  Bell  and  Buck 
creeks.  It  contained  In  1840.  6455  neat  rattle,  6952  sheep. 
11,465  swine,  and  produced  58,903  bushels  of  wheat  3683 
of  rye.  345.888  of  Indian  corn.  1583  of  buckwheat.  82,548 
of  oats,  20,780  of  potatoes,  99,778  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
thirteen  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw-mills,  sixteen  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  1329  scholars  in  schools.  Pop.  8843.  Cap- 
ital. .MuncietowB. 

Dblawabb,  county,  Iowa.  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
tar.,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Macoquetals  riv- 
er and  lla  tributaries.  It  abounds  with  excellent  timber, 
and  has  some  iron  ore  It  is  attached  to  Dubuque  eo.  for 
judicial  purposes.  It  had  In  1840.  238  neat  entile.  25  sheep, 
574  swine,  and  produced  450  bushels  wheat  3775  of  Indian 
corn  690  of  oats,  1475  of  potatoes.    Pop.  168. 

Dblawabb.  t,  Hunterdon  eo„  N.  J.  Bounded  8.W.  by 
Delaware  river.  It  contains  seven  stores,  six  grist-mills, 
tlx  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  three  tanneries,  three  distille- 
ries, eight  schools,  337  scholars.    Pop,  3305. 

Dblawabb,  p.  t.  Pike  cn„  Pa.,  148  m.  N.E.  Harrlsbtirg, 
342  W.    Watered  by  Diognun's  and  Bushkill  creeks.  The 
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of  visiters.   There  Is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  In  the  Imme- 

springs  are  likely  to 
tensive  resort  of  invnlidv  and  o  fashionoblc  s 

Dblawabb,  t,  Hancock  co.,  O.   It  contains  two  i 
two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mHIs,  four  schools.   Pop.  451. 

Dblawabb,  t.  Hamilton  co.  I  a.  It  has  two  schools,  39 
scholars.    Pop.  753. 

Dblawabb,  city  and  p.  v..  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  35  m.  N. 
Dover.  130  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bnnk  of  Delaware  riv- 
er, at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 
It  contains  about  40  dwellings,  many  of  them  large.  Its 
location  promises  to  make  It  a  place  of  some  Importance. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Schle  and  on  the 
canal  between  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague,  4  m.  8.H.E.  the 
former,  nnd  8  m.  N.W.  the  latter  town  ;  1st  52°  C  48"  N, 
long.  40  21'  46"  E.  Pop.  (1837)  15.987.  -Delft  is  an  old- 
fnshioncd  brick  town,  as  Dutch  as  possible  in  its 
ance,  with  old  gateways,  and  lines  of  trees  and  h« 
the  middle  of  the  streets.  You  at  once  see  that  the  place 
is  not  what  it  has  once  been — nn  shipping,  no  trade,  and  no 
bustle  in  lis  almost  empty  thoroughfares.  Its  lines  of  leafy 
trees,  once  prized  for  their  delightful  shade,  now  bend  over 
green-mantled  pools  undisturl>ed  by  traffic,  and  only  appa- 
rently kept  up  for  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  or  for  the  ao- 
commodatlon  of  a  passing  Trrrktckuit.  Bui  with  all  Its 
dulness,  the  town  is  both  neat  and  cleanly  la  a  very  high 
degree."  (Vkambcm.)  It  contains  few  places  ur  building? 
interesting  to  strangers :  the  principal  are — the  palace,  in 
which  William  I.,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  founder  of  the  independence 
of  his  country,  was  assassinated.  July  10,  1584  ;  It  Is  a  plain 
brick  building  within  a  court-yard,  and  Is  now  used  as  a 
barrack.  The  new  church,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  market 
place,  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  conspicuous  lofty 
tower,  and  one  of  the  best  penis  of  bells  in  Europe :  this 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  William  I.,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  object*  of  art  in  Holland.  "  It  consists  of  a 
highly  ornamented  canopy,  supported  by  a  number  of  black 
and  white  murb'e  pillars.  In  the  centre,  on  a  sarcophagus, 
lies  the  figure  of  the  prince,  in  his  robes,  beautifully  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble  ;  and  at  his  feet  lies  the  figure  of  his 
faithful  dog,  which  on  one  occasion  saved  his  master's  life 
in  a  midnight  attack.  There  are  several  good  figures  in 
bronze  round  the  tomb :  that  which  is  most  admired  Is  a 
figure  of  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet  and  resting  lightly  on 
one  toe.  at  If  about  to  lake  its  flight.  Beneath,  is  the  burial 
vault  of  the  prescnl  royal  family  of  Holland."  {Ckambtri.) 
Adjacent  to  this  superb  monument  Is  that  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Individual  Delft  ever  produced,  Htoo  Gbotiits,  born 
here  on  the  10th  of  April,  1583.  It  was  erected  in  1781,  at 
the  expense  of  his  descendants,  nnd  is  inscribed  wit  h  a  Latin 
epitaph  written  by  the  younger  Burman.*  "The  Oude 
Klrke,  or  old  church  of  Delft,  is  n  structure  remarkable  for 
Its  extreme  antiquity  and  huge  size.  It  Is  situated  in  a 
mean  street,  and  on  approaching  it  the  stranger  Is  amazed 
at  the  enormous  mass  of  brick,  gray  with  ace,  which  meets 
Ills  eye.  It  is  some  700 or  800  years  old.  ana  seems  indebted 
far  its  protracted  existence  to  the  clusters  of  parasitical 
houses  and  shops  built  within  the  recesses  of  lis  buttressed 
walls."  i.  Chambers.)  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  famous 
admiral  Van  Tromp ;  of  Hein,  another  admiral  who  fell  to 
T romp's  side;  of  the  naturalist  Leewenhoek.  a 
this  town.  Ave. 


by  the  Dutch  E. 


The  large  building  once  occupied 
"  .mpnny  faces  one  of  the  1 
.  one  of  the  havens  for  a 
siderable  length ;  but  its  win. 
and  it  is  u«ed  as  a  depot  for  1 

was  in  former  tiroes  the  great  seat  of  the 
of  Uie  common  kind  of  . 
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thriir.  known  bv  lu  name  England,  however,  ha*  long 
•lnce  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  In  thi*  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  but  very  few  person*  are  at  present  engaged  In 
It  in  Delft.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  "  Delft  ware"  in  use  In 
Holland,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  la  ex- 
ported from  England.  Delft  has  a  large  woollen  cloth  fac- 
tory, and  others  of  carpets,  coverlets,  soap,  *fcc.,  besides 
several  distilleries  and  breweries.  It*  trade,  however,  is 
languishing,  and  it  has  little  intercourse,  except  with  Rot 
trrdam  and  Delftahaven,  a  little  town  of  2600  inhab.  on  the 
Mane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  eonnecta  it  with 
the  Hague. 

Delft  was  founded  in  107-1 ;  It  sufTercd  severely  from  fire 
in  1538.  Besides  the  eminent  natives  who  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  ha*  produced  many  painters  of  ce- 
lebrity, among  whom  was  Beck,  a  pupil  of  Vandyk.  (See 
Chambers',  Tomr  in  Holland,  Arc.  in  183d,  which  has  an 
excellent  account  of  this  and  of  the  principal  Dutch 
towns.) 

DELHI,  a  prov.  of  Hindustan,  presid.  Bengal ;  chiefly 
between  iaL  28°  and  31°  N.,  and  long.  75°  and  80°  E. ; 
having  X.  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  Gurwal,  4tc.,  E.  Gurwal 
and  Inde,  8.  Agra,  and  W.  Rajpootana.    Like  the  other 
Mohammedan  suubah*  of  India,  this  prov.  Is  not  a  modern 
subdivision  under  the  British  rule  :  the  collectorates  which 
have  been  formed  out  of  it  are  subordinate  to  the  court  of 
HarellU,  the  judicial  capital  in  the  upper  or  VV  provinces 
(5«  Bk*OAL,  PftKstBSftcr  or.)   The  jurisdiction  of  Delhi 
at  present  extends  only  over  the  country  W.  the  Jumna. 
Must  ol  this  prov.  Is  tlat;  but  at  Wuzeerabad,  near  Delhi 
dty,  begins  the  long  range  of  hills  that  extends  through  the 
Macherry  dom.  towards  Jycpoor.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Ganges,  Jumna,  Caggur.  Chlttung;  and.  In  the  N.W.,  the 
almost  extinct  Sereswali.  formerly  a  distinguished  stream  : 
the  principal  of  these  run  through  the  prov.  in  a  8.E.  di- 
rection.  The  land  is  mostly  arid  and  sand),  and  in  the  W. 
suffers  greatly  from  drought  in  the  hot  season,  when  the 
water,  which  is  of  a  brackish  quality,  from  the  natron  and 
other  salts  with  which  the  ground  is  impregnated,  can  be 
procured  only  at  from  120  to  900  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Still,  however,  no  part  of  Hindustan  Is  susceptible  of  greater 
improvement  bv  irrigation.    The  British  government  has 
latterly  directed  much  attention  to  the  restoration  of  ancient 
canals  and  the  construction  of  new  ones  In  this  prov.  The 
canal  of  All  Merdan  Khan,  which  had  been  previously 
choked  up  for  100  m.,  was  re  opened  in  1820,  at  an  expense 
of  £32,280:  and,  as  Its  waters  gradually  advanced,  the 
country  fur  5  or  6  m.  on  either  side  became  fertilized  In  a 
most  astonishing  manner,  and  numerous  wells,  previously 
thought  useless,  became  again  serviceable.   The  canal  of 
Sultan  r croze  Shah,  the  bed  of  which  passes  from  the  for- 
mer W.  through  Hurriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicnnere,  lias 
been  also  surveyed  prc|>arntory  to  IU  restoration.    A  con- 
siderable tract  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  though  now 
sterile  and  waste,  wns  formerly  highly  cultivated  and  poou 
ions,  having  been  fertilized  b>  ill.  great  Do.it.  MM|  Be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  Sutlege  mango  trees  are  numerous 
and  the  soil  produces  w  heat,  barley,  and  other  dry  grains, 
but  the  periodical  rains  are  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  crop. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  lemporary  streams  overflow 
after  which  the  posture  It  good,  and  the  climate  tolerably 
healthy  and  temperate;  but  in  the  hot  season  the  heat 
becomes  so  oppressive,  thnf  the  natives  are  often  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  from  it  in  underground  habitations.   The  land 
is  assessed  under  a  modification  of  the  village  system  ;  but 
the  nocuddtm.  or  head  man,  is  not  responsible  for  the  'pay- 
ment, but  is  merely  the  agent  for  the  rest  of  the  village 
removable  at  their  pleasure,  and  not  holding  his  office  by 
any  kind  of  hereditary  tenure.   Neither  does  he  derive  ap- 
parently any  emolument  from  his  office,  nor  i«  he  analogous 
so  the  itmtndar  in  the  lower  provinces,  or  the  potail  in  other 
parts ;  there  being  here  no  middle  man  to  enjoy  any  portion 
of  ihe  land  tax.  standing  between  the  people  ami  the  govern- 
ment, w  hich  last  receives  from  one  fourth  part  to  a  half 
perhaps  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  circum- 
stances, after  the  shares  of  the  village  functionaries  and 
certain  other  village  expenses  hnve  been  deducted  The 
punckaytt  system  of  arbitration  Is  in  common  use.   In  the 
nllah  courts  the  European  judges  are  assisted  by  both  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  law-ouVcrs,  but  tbo  people  in  thb 
prov.  do  not  seem  so  disposed  to  litigation  as  in  some  others  j 
they  arc,  on  the  cuntrary.  contented,  orderly,  and  prosperous. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  British  tub  n,  ihii.i  there 
v  ere  about  600  villages  deserted,  the  inhabitants  of  mast 
ol  which  had  before  1821  returned,  and  claimed  and  culti- 
vated the  lands  they  formerly  p< messed;  and  both  the  pop 
and  revenue  had  at  that  period  very  considerably  increased 
Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  In  Delhi  city,  but  '"Mini 
everywhere  ehje,  except  in  the  It.W,  where  the  Seik  reli- 
gion is  predominant,  and  the  country  is  almost  entirely  oc 
cupied  by  petty  Seik  stales.    The  chief  town*  are  IKIhl 
Bareilly.  P, hhheet,  Shahjehanp.»or.  Ran.poo,.  Morndabad: 
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Delui  (Sanscr.  Indropratt'ka),  a  celebrated  city  of  Hln 
dosun,  presid.  Bengal,  lieutenancy  of  Agra.  cap.  of  the 
above  prov.,  and  anciently  the  meiropolu  of  the  Patan  and 
.Mogul  empires,  on  the  Jumna,  112  in.  N.N.W.  Agra,  423  m 
N.W.  Benares,  and  830  m.  in  the  asuie  direction  from  Cal- 
cutta iltiff  41'  «„  long.  77°  5'  E.  Pop.  about  200,000 
I  hat  fJclhl,  in  it*  period  of  splendour,  was  a  city  of  vaat 
extent  and  magnificence,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  lis  ruins 
which  are  supposed  to  cover  nearly  as  large  a  surface  a* 
,  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark.  The  present  la 
habited  city,  E.  and  N.  the  ruins,  built  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jehan.  and  called  by  him  Shohjehanbad,  about  7  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. Is  situated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills,  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  embattled  wall,  with  many  basfious  and  intervening 
martello  lowers,  faced  along  Its  whole  extent  with  suU»tan 
ttal  masonry,  and  recently  strengthened  with  a  moat  and 
glacis  by  the  British  government.  It  ha*  many  good  houses, 
I  chiefly  of  brick  :  the  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  the 
pilnclpul  ore  w  ide,  handsome,  and,  for  an  Asiatic  city,  re- 
markably clean;  the  bazaar*  have  a  good  appearance. 
1  here  were  formerly  tw  o  very  noble  streets ;  but  houses 
have  been  built  dow  n  their  centre  and  across,  so  as  to  spoil 
them  :  along  one  of  these,  running  from  the  palace  8.  to  the 
Agra  gate,  is  the  aqueduct  of  All  Merdan  Khan,  re  opi  ned 
b)  (  aptun  Blane  in  1820.  The  principal  public  building 
j  arc,  the  palace,  the  Jmmma  Mmtjttd,  or  chief  mosque,  many 
othrr  mosques,  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Humnyoon  and 
of  Sefdar  Jung,  the  Cattub  Minar,  4tc. ;  and  w  ithin  the  new 
city  the  remains  of  many  splendid  palace*  belonging  for 
;  mrrly  lo  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Almost 
all  these  structures  are  uf  red  granite,  inlaid  in  *ome  of  the 
ornamental  part*  with  while  marble:  the  general  style  ol 
building  Is  simple,  yet  elegant ;  those  of  Paten  architecture 
are  never  overdone  with  ornaments  so  a*  to  Interfere  with 
their  general  severe  and  solemu  character.  The  palace,  a* 
seen  irom  a  distance,  is  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster 
w  Gothic  towers  and  battlements  towering  above  the  other 
buildings  It  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  Is  surrounded  by  a 
ii i..nt  and  an  embattled  wall,  whkh,  toward  the  strrtl  in 
which  it  stands,  is  60  ft.  high,  and  has  several  small  found 
lowers  and  two  noble  gateways,    lleber  Mat.*  that,  as  a 

kii^i)  residence,  it  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin  ,,t  M  » 

hut,  except  In  the  durnbdity  of  lu  materials,  it  is  inferior  to 
Windsor  Castle.    When  lleber  visited  Ihe  emperor,  be 
proceeded  first  through  "  a  long  vaulted  aisle  like  that  of  * 
t.othic  cathedral,  with  a  small  open  octagonal  court  in  iu 
ceiitre.  ttll  of  granite,  and  all  finely  carved  with  inscription, 
from  the  Koran,  and  with  flowers.  Thi*  ended  lu  u  ruiu<*u 
and  exceedingly  dirty  stable-yard,  beyond  which  a  nchlv 
carved,  but  ruinous,  gateway  led  Into  a  very  hai.dw.me  a  -d 
.inking  court,  with  low  but  richly  ornamented  huildm  •. 
<  Ippuslta  to  u*,"  continue*  the  bishop.  "  was  a  beautiful 
open  pavilion  of  while  marble,  richly  carved,  flanked  by 
rose-bushes  and  fountains,  and  some  taprsiry  and  striped 
curtain*  hanging  in  festoons  about  it,  within  which  was  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  poor,  old  d.-scendnni  of  Tamerlane 
seated  U.  the  midst  of  them."  The  small  apartment  in 
which  the  l„.|K.pwas  divested  of  the  robe*  the  emperor 
had  given  him  was  entirely  lined  with  white  marble,  inlaid 
with  flower*  and  leaves  of  green  serjientine.  bpls  lazuli, 
ami  porphyry,  and  evidently  the  work  of  an  Italian  nrust 
in  the  hall  of  public  audience,  also,  a  splendid  pavilion  of 
marble,  oo  a  wall  behind  the  throne,  a  small  group  repre- 
senting Orpheus  ploy ing  to  the  beasts,  surrounded  by  unease 
paintings  ol  birds,  animals,  and  flowers,  indicates  luelf  a* 
the  work  of  European  hands.   The  inner  or  chief  hail  of 
audience,  which  is  open  on  one  side  to  the  court  of  the 
palace,  and  on  the  other  to  the  gardens,  is  a  One  quadran- 
gular nrcaded  terrace  of  w  hite  marble ;  iu  pillars  and  arches 
richly  carved  and  ornamented  with  gilt,  inlaid  flowers,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  most  elaborate  Persian  character :  the 
marble  tliM.r,  where  not  covered  by  carpet*.  U  Inlaid  slmi 
Inrly  to  the  other  aparimenu  :  this  part  of  the  palace  is  la 
tolerable  preservation.   The  Shallmar  rtrdeni  so  hieeJv 
extolled  In  "Lalla  Book.,")  were  sto'tta^lEZ 
Jehan,  and  are  said  to  have  cost  a  million  starling  •  but 
•  luughing  f  ere*  ha*  re  iiwuroed  her  reign."  the  garden, 
having  l*eu  reconverted  to  agricultural  purposes  The 
.tumma  A/aojccd.  the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  Mua 
*u  mnn  worship  in  India,  was  built  in  six  yean  by  Shah 
Jehan.  at  an  expense  of  10  lac*  of  rupees.   It  stand*  oa  a 
small  nsrky  eminence,  scarped  for  the  purpose   the  a  semi 
to  it  is  by  a  flight  ofUiirty-five  stone  steps,  through  a  hand 
some  gateway  of  red  stone,  the  doors  iA  w  hlch  are  covered 
w-ith  wrought  brass.   The  terrace  on  which  it  Is  belli  le 
about  1400  yard*  square,  nnd  surrounded  by  an  arched 
colonnde  with  octagon  pavilions  at  convenient  distances. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  marble  reservoir,  supplied  by  n*a 
chinery  from  the  canal.    (In  the  W.  aid*  bTtae  raU,Ur 
lUelf,  of  an  oblong  form,  261  ft.  in  length  ;  iu  whole  frmn 
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?oated  with  large  slab*  of  while  marble,  and  eompartmenu 
.a  the  cornice  inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  In  black.  It 
■  approached  by  another  Might  of  steps,  and  entered  by 
three  Gothic  arehe*,  each  surmounted  by  a  marble  dome. 
At  the  flank*  are  two  minarets,  130  ft  high,  of  black  mar- 
ble and  i  iil  tinne  alternately,  each  having  three  projecting 
galleries,  and  their  suiniiilu  crowned  with  light  pavilion* 
H  white  marble,  the  ascent  to  which  libra  winding  stair- 
ease  of  IHU  ste|w  of  red  stone.  Tbia  truly  noble  structure 
is  Ib  good  r.  [.or  bring  maintained  by  a  grant  from  the 
British  government  for  that  especial  purpose.  Not  fa/  from 
the  palace  Is  a  mosque  of  rt-d  stone,  surmounted  with  three 
gilt  domes.  In  which  Nadir  Shah  aat  and  witnessed  the 
massacre  of  the,  unfortunate  Inhabitants.  There  are  above 
forty  other  mosques;  one,  erected  by  the  daughter  of 
Aurungzebe,  coo  tains  the  tomb  In  which  she  was  interred 
in  1710:  some  bear  tin  marks  of  great  antiquity  ;  especially 
the  A'o/j  Muijttd,  or  black  mosque,  built  of  dark -coloured 
granite  by  the  first  Pa  tan  conquerors.  It  Is  exactly  on  the 
plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques.  The  prospect  S.  the 
Shahrmr  gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reaeh.  Is  covered 
with  the  remains  of  extensive  gardens,  pavilions,  mosques, 
and  sepulchres,  connecting  the  village  of  Cuttab  with  the 
new  city  of  Delhi,  from  which  it  is  nearly  10  m.  distant 
B.YV  .  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  striking  iccnea  of 
desolation  to  be  anywhere  met  with.  The  celebrated  Cut- 
tub  Minar  la  a  very  handsome  round  tower  rising  from  a 
polygon  of  twenty-seven  sides.  In  Ave  stages,  gradually 
diminishing  In  circumference,  to  the  height  of  243  ft :  its 
summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  majestic  cupola  rising  from 
four  arcades  of  red  granite,  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase 
of  384  steps,  and  between  each  stage  a  balcony  runs  round 
the  pillar.  The  old  Putan  palare,  a  mass  of  ruin  Inrger 
than  the  others,  Iras  been  a  solid  fortress  la  a  plain  and  un- 
ornauiented  style  of  architecture  :  it  contains  n  high  black 
pillar  of  cast  metal  of  Hindoo  construction,  and  originally 
covered  with  Hindoo  character*,  but  which  r'eroce  Shan 
afterward  enclosed  within  the  court  of  his  palare.  covering 
It  with  Arabic  and  Persian  inscriptions.  The  tomb  of  Hu- 
ranyou  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  surrounded  by  a  large  gar- 
den witli  terraces  and  fountains,  nearly  ail  of  which  are 
now  t>>oc  to  decay.  The  garden  U  surriMinded  by  an  tin 
battled  wall  and  cloister,  and  In  its  centre,  on  a  platform 
ascended  by  four  tllghts  of  granite  steps,  is  the  tomb  it  ■  it. 
a  square  building,  with  a  circular  apartment  within  nboin 
as  large  as  the  li ndc.lt fle  library  at  Oxford,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  of  while  marble.  From  the  ton  of  thii  building,  the 
desolation  is  seen  to  extend  to  the  YV..  In  which  direction 
Indrapul  stood,  apparently  to  a  range  of  barren  hills  7  or  «J 
m.  off. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  l«  singularly  des- 
titute of  vegetation;  the  Jumna  annually  overflows  its 
banks  during  the  raia* ;  but  its  waters  tn  this  pert  of  ita 
course  are  so  much  Impregnated  with  natron,  that  the 
ground  is  thereby  rendered  barren  rather  than  ferule.  In 
order  to  supply  water  to  the  royal  gardens,  the  aqueduct 
of  Alt  Mcrdau  Khan  was  constructed,  by  which  the  water* 
of  the  Jumna,  while  pure  and  wholesome,  are  conducted 
fur  ISO  ni.  to  Delhi,  immediately  after  the  nver  leave*  the 
mountain*.  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  decline 
of  the  Mogul  power,  the  channel  waa  neglected ;  and  w  hen 
the  English  look  possession  of  this  city.  It  w  as  found  choked 
up  In  most  parts  wilb  rubbish.  It  is  the  sole  *iurce  of 
vegetation  to  the  garden*  of  Delhi,  and  of  drinkable  wnter 
to  its  inhnb. ;  and  when  re-opened  in  IrtJO.  the  w  hole  pop. 
went  out  in  jubilee  to  meet  the  stream  as  It  flowed  slowly 
onward",  throwing  flower*,  ghee,  ■wrcimeat*.  and  other 
itTenns-  n.lo  tin-  w  tiler,  ami  railing  down  all  manner  of 
blessings  on  the  British  government.  The  deficiency  of 
water  it  the  greatest  drawback  upon  the  city  and  lu  prov.. 
since  Delhi  1*  otherwise  well  fitted  to  become  a  great  Inland 
marl  fur  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  India 
and  the  countries  to  the  N.  and  YV.  Cotton  cloths  and 
Indigo  are  manufactured, and  a  ■baw  l  factory,  with  weaver* 
from  Cashmere,  has  of  I  ale  been  established  here.  Shawls, 
fruits,  and  horses  are  brought  from  Cash  mere  and  Caubul ; 
precious  stones  and  jewellery  are  good  and  plentiful ;  nnd 
there  are  perhaps  Tew,  If  any,  of  the  ancient  cilke*  of  II  In- 
dostan  which  at  the  present  time  will  be  found  to  rival 
modern  Delhi  In  the  wealth  of  its  bazaar*,  or  the  sstlhrltj 
of  1U  pup.  At  the  8.YV.  extremity  of  the  city  st  md*  the 
famous  observatory,  built,  like  that  of  Benares,  by  Jye 
Singh,  rajah  of  Jyepoor,  and  formerly  containing  similar 
astronomical  instrument*;  but  which,  together  with  the 
building  Itself,  have  been  since  partially  destroyed.  Near 
the  Ajmeer  gate  is  the  Mearetta,  or  college  of  Gbaxec-ud- 
Deen-Kban,  an  edifice  of  great  beauty,  for  the  repair  of 
which,  and  the  revival  of  its  functions,  the  government  has 
very  liberally  contributed.  The  Delhi  college  Is  now  divi- 
ded lubi  the  Oriental  and  the  English  departments:  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics  are  taught  on  European  princi- 
ples ;  and  in  1830  there  were  287  students.    According  to 


Abul  Paxel,  110  less  than  seven  successive  cities  have  1*000 
[  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Delhi  and  it*  ruin*.  Indrnpnut'ba 
j  or  Indrapul  was  the  first,  and  the  residence  of  tho  Hindoo 
I  rajahs  before  1193,  w  hen  the  Affghans  or  Patans  conquered 
It :  it  was  (he  seat  also  of  the  first  eight  sovereign*  of  thai 
dynasty.  Sultan  Baleen  built  another  fortified  palaca; 
Moaz-ud-deen  another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  am! 
i  others  were  built  in  different  parts  by  succeeding  sovereigns, 
one  of  which  was  near  Cutitib  ;  and  lastly,  Sbnh  Jeh.ni. 
tow  ards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  chose  the  present 
•Bot  for  it*  site,  which  is  certainly  more  advantageous  than 
that  of  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  In  1011  Delhi  was 
taken  nnd  plundered  by  Mnhmoud  of  Ghlznee;  in  1396  by 
Tim  our ;  In  1535  by  Baher,  who  overturned  the  Patan  dy 
nasty,  and  commenced  that  of  the  Moguls;  In  1736  the 
Mahranas  burned  the  suburb*;  and  in  1730  Delhi  wa« 
entered  and  pillaged  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  did  not  retain 
possession  of  it.  Since  1803,  together  with  lu  territory,  it 
lias  virtually  belonged  to  the  British,  and  Is  tho  scat  of  a 
resident  who  has  exclusive  charge  of  the  emperor  and  royal 
family  ;  conducts  all  the  ordinary  negotiations  with  the 
states  In  the  N.YV.  of  India  j  in  the  judicial  and  revenue 
departments  pueMMgi  ail  the  powers  of  the  suddcr  court ; 
and  also  of  the  revenue  board  within  the  five  division*  of 
the  Delhi  territory.  The  annual  stipend  of  the  Delhi  em- 
peror and  family  amounts  to  £150.000.  (Hamiltvn'i  ML  t. 
0*1.  I,  491-501  ;  Mod.  Trav.  X..  5-39 ;  Rtports  on  lAe  .1/ 
fair*  of  tka  >.".  /.  Company.) 

Dkliii.  p.  I.,  capital  of  Delaware  CO..  N.  Y.,  77  m.  WJ3.W 
Albany,  3*47  YV.   The  different  brunches  of  Mohawks  01 
YV.  branch  of  Delaware  river,  here  unite  to  form  lu  Incor 
porated  in  1798,  but  since  much  reduced  in  lu  area.  It 
contains  ten  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  two  grist-mills, 
eleven  saw  mills ;  one  academy,  183  students,  seventeen 
schools,  642  scholars.  The  village,  incorporated  in  1831,  Is 
situated  on  the  YV.  side  of  the  river,  and  contains  a  court 
house,  and  jail  of  wood,  an  academy,  two  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  various  mills  and  manufacto- 
ries, nine  stores,  100  dwellings,  and  about  HOT)  inhabitants. 

Dai.ni,  t..  Hamilton  en..  O.  Bounded  B.  by  Ohio  river. 
It  contains  only  8000  acres,  but  is  very  fertile.  It  ha*  three 
schools.  107  scholars.   Pop.  1406. 

DELOS,  a  small,  and  now  barren  nnd  deserted,  but  once 
famous  island  of  Greece,  in  the  strait  between  Mycone 
and  Rhcncn,  or  the  greater  Deios,  almost  In  the  centre  of 
the  Cycladc*.  tat.  37°  25'  .V.  long  25°  15'  E.  This  island 
was  regarded  in  antiquity  with  peculiar  veneration,  from  Ms 
being  supposed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
to  Whom  it  was  sacred.  Magnificent  temple*  were  erected 
in  honour  of  these  deities.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  of  which 
the  ruins  still  remain,  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Grecian  states,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  hi*  oracle  here  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Delphi.  Pursuant  to  a  practice  begun 
by  Theseus,  a  vessel  sailed  annually  from  Athens  to  Delo* 
w  ttii  oflenngs,  conveying  at  the  same  time  deputations  up 
pointed  to  perform  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  danced  nnd  rung 
hymns  In  their  praise-  Quinquennial  game*  were  also 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  anil  were  attended  by  deputa 
tious  from  all  the  Grecian  states  and  islands.  Delo*  was 
repeatedly  purified ;  and  to  keep  it  from  all  pollution,  neither 
births  nor  deaths  were  allowed  to  take  place  within  lu 
sacred  prcclncu  ;  but  all  women  about  to  be  confined,  and 
all  sick  person*,  were  conveyed  to  the  greater  Delo*.  Such 
was  It*  character  for  sanctity,  that  it  commanded  the  re 
spec!  even  of  barbarians;  and  the  Persian  admirals,  who 
laid  waste  the  other  island*,  would  not  loach  at  Delo*. 
After  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians  made  It  the  treasury 
of  the  Greeks,  and  all  meeting*  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
confederacy  were  held  la  It. 

Iu  sacred  character,  the  security  which  It  consequently 
enjoyed,  lu  good  harbour,  and  central  position,  mnite  Delo* 
a  favourite  seal  of  commerce  as  well  as  of  religion  and 
pleasure,  lu  festivals  were  attended  by  the  merrhanU  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Pbrenicia,  Egypt.  Italy,  4c,  who 
brought  thither  the  prodttcu  of  their  respective  countries 
On  lire  destruction  of  Corinth,  many  of  iu  principal  mer 
chanu  sought  an  asylum  In  Delo*.  which  acquired  a  large 
portion  of  the  traffic  that  had  been  driven  from  the  former. 
It  was  a  principal  seat  of  Uie  ancient  slave  trade;  and 
Strabo  stale,  that  thousand*  of  slave*  were  brought  thither 
from  Cillcia,  aod  sold  In  iu  market*.  Cicero  say*  of  it. 
Insula  UtloM  tarn  procut  a  noktt  in  JKgto  Mart  pitta,  ftvs 
essar*  tusWtfas  rasa  mrmear  a/far  ontrtbu*  eemmraJtant, 
rtfrrta  dtrtftit,  parr*,  tin*  mura  mkti  Umrtnt.  (fr*  Isgt 
Muail.  v)  1H.)  A  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  was  called 
Man*  (  *nthu3,  and  hence  the  cpithcU  OfmUius  and  Cgm 
Una  so  frequently  applied  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  heaps 
of  marble,  and  the  fragmenU  of  columns,  architraves  fee, 
which  are  everywhere  met  with,  attest  the  ancient  grandeur 
of  this  famous  Island.    But  It  has  been  long  since  deserted 
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and  Tournefort  states  that,  in  the  early  pan  of  last  century, 
the  lnhan.  of  Mycotic  were  In  the  habit  of  holding  trie 
greater  Pelt*  for  the  purposo  of  pasturage,  paying  for  it  to 
the  grand  m  ignlora  rent  of  twenty  crowns  a  year!  (Tsarrne- 
/#rt  '$  t'eynge  du  levant,  i..  35*0-335 ;  .Indent  Universal 
Hutmry,  vill..  335-341,  (Ivo  ed. ;  t'nvage  U'.lnatkarau,  4>c.', 

DELPHI,  DELPHOS.  or  PYTHO  (at  present  Castri).  a 
famous  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  cap.  of  Phocls,  and  the 
•eat  of  by  for  the  must  celebrated  omele  nf  the  ancient  world 
{commune  Wnaai  generis  oraculum,  l.lv..  lib.  3c\  v  AH),  at 
the-  K.  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  45  m.  N.W.  Corinth,  and 
m.  N.K.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Crissrau  sen  (Gulf  of 
Lepanto).  Delphi  had  every  attribute  that  rould  Invest  it 
with  interest  and  inspire  awe.  It  was  supposed  to  he  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  world,  was  built  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain  on  successive  terraces  formed  of  Cyclopean 
masonry,  and  rising  above  each  other  like  the  scats  In  n 
theatre  ;  overhanging  the  city  on  the  N.  rose  the  two  famous 
peaks  of  Parnassus,  the  chasm  between  them  uftording  an 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Casialian  spring,  the  source  of 
poetical  inspiration.  If  we  add  to  these  natural  advantages 
the  fact,  thnt  Delphi  was  tlte  chosen  abode  and  principal 
oracle  of  Apollo;  thnt  she  was  the  seat  of  the  council  of  the 
Amphlctyons,  and  the  place  where  the  Pythian  games* 
wetc  celebrated,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
respect  and  veneration  In  which  the  was  held.  She  was 
not  fortified  by  walls,  but  by  precipices,  and  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  Apollo;  so  that  the  ancients  reckoned  It  doubtful 
utrum  nana  intra  fuss  loci,  mn  mmjestat  dei  plus  Air  admira- 
tionts  kabtat.    (Justin.,  lib.  24,  <j  fl.) 

The  origin  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  oracle  to  which 
It  owed  all  its  glory,  are  buried  in  Impenetrable  obscurity. 
The  roost  probable  account  seems  to  be.  that  a  mephltlc  va- 
pour, similar  In  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Grotto 
drl  Cunt  at  Naples,  having  Issued  from  one  of  the  clefts  of 
'.lo'  rock,  violently  affected  those  by  whom  It  was  inhaled, 
making  them  utter  strange.  Incoherent  sayings,  (in  this 
narrow  foundation  was  built  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
fabrics  ever  raised  by  superstition,  fraud,  and  imposture. 
The  ravings  of  those  aflected  by  the  vapour  were  believed 
to  be  indications  of  future  events  |  they  were  said  to  be  in- 
spired ;  and  the  ejaculations  which  they  uttered  were  af- 
firmed to  have  been  owing  to  their  being  filled  with  the 
breath  or  spirit  (div  inns  ajlatus)  of  Apollo,  the  guardian  god 
of  the  place  !  The  fame  of  the  oracle  rapidly  increased,  and 
it  was  soon  seen  how  rich  a  harvest  might  be  derived  from 
it.  The  sacred  cavern  was  forthwith  enclosed;  n  tripod 
was  placed  over  the  chasm  whence  the  vapour  issued; 
priests  and  priestesses  were  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
god  ;  and  a  series  of  temples,  each  more  magnificent  than 
its  predecessor,  were  erected  in  his  honour.  State*  nnd 
princes  were  anxious  to  learn  their  fate,  or  the  success  of 
any  contemplated  enterprise,  from  the  rcspunscs  of  the  ora- 
cle; and  private  Individuals  crowded  to  the  city  for  tin- 
same  purpose.  The  answers  of  the  god  were  not  gratui- 
tous; ana  it  would  seem  that  an  opinion  had  early  gained 
ground  tlmt  the  nature  of  the  res|>on*e*  was  to  a  consider 
able  extent  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  offerings! 
Hence  there  arose  a  kind  of  competition  among  those  con 
suiting  the  oracle  who  should  be  most  liberal;  and  tic 
wealtn  accumulated  at  Deliihi  came.  In  the  course  of  time, 
to  be  prodigiously  great  1  he  responses  were,  apparently 
at  least,  delivered  by  a  priestess.  After  being  purified  hj 
bathing  in  the  Costal ian  spring,  she  mounted  the  trl|md,  and 
having  inhaled  the  intoxicating  or  stupifylng  vapour,  she 
became  violently  convulsed: 

"Sokito  son  tultus,  ana  cMa*  usin 
Nob  amp's:  aisssri*  ronjc  ;  ml  pcrtMaabafsas, 
El  nbit  frrs  curia  Nines  I ;  nojirqw  txjrh. 
N»r  mortals  mm :  aflkli  tit  bussim  ipu»4n 
Jsru  jm.p..,r,  d„  •  .Taw.*,  «...  Hai  4*,  Be. 

The  Incoherent  scraps  of  sentence*  which  the  Pythla  utter 
ed  during  this  paroxysm,  having  been  collected  nnd  arranged 
in  verses  by  the  priests,  formed  the  deslti-d  response. 

The  responses  of  the  Pythln  were  said  to  hr  eompnra 
lively  precise;  and  she  wns  sometimes  resorted  to  In  order 
to  clear  away  the  mystery  In  which  those  of  other  oracles 
were  Involved.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  enough  sup- 
posed thnt  superior  address  nnd  Information,  on  the  part  of 
the  Delphic  priests,  might  enable  them.  In  many  Instances, 
to  give  pretty  distinct  responses,  that  could  not  fall  frequent 
ly  in  square  with  the  event.  But  even  if  no  evidence  nf 
the  thing  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  have  been  as- 
sured tlmt,  speaking  generally,  their  responses  would  be 
ambiguous,  and  so  contrived  that,  however  the  event  might 
turn  out,  the  credit  of  the  oracle  would  he  preserved !  ami 
this,  lapoinl  of  fact,  was  the  case.  The  answer  of  the  ora- 
'!>■  to  r'nesus,  that  In  making  war  upon  the  Persians  he 
should  destroy  a  great  empire  (  Herod.,  L  f  S3),  Is  an  In- 
stance of  this  ;  as  it  Is  plain  the  credit  of  the  oracle  would 

'.TW*"  ""*»»»«■  >s*<iti,«»d     hnn^r  ot  Abulia,  as*  >a  caanncmont.ro 
■  k«  "SSSfT  »,«  tha  aarpaai  or  IjTaat  rj-tkoa. 
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be  eriually  secured  whether  Crmas  conquered  or  waa  mas 
self  conquered  by  the  Persians !   The  answer  of  the  oracle 
to  Py rrhus  Is  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity 

**  Aid  1e,  Jtimti.  Raasaant  tiacsra  passr," 

as  It  might  either  be  interpreted  In  favour  of  or  against 
Py  rrhus!  This  equivocation  was  not,  however,  the  worst 
feature  of  the  imposture  carried  on  at  Delphi.  The  oracle 
was  at  once  ambiguous  and  venal.  A  rich  or  a  powerful 
Individual  seldom  found  much  difficulty  In  obtaining  a  re 
sponse  favourable  to  his  projects,  how  unjust  or  objection 
able  soever.  Herodotus  stales  distinctly  that  the  Alcme 
onlttir,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bribed  the  Pythla 
to  recommend  the  Hpartans  to  assist  in  delivering  Athena 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  PUistnuldat  (v.,  $60,  90) ;  and  such 
were  the  base  motives  thnt  made  the  oracle  falsely  pro- 
nounce Demaratus,  king  of  H  porta,  to  be  Illegitimate,  and 
obtained  responses  favourable  to  Lysander  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  change  the  succession  to  the  Bpartnn  throne. 
This  also  was,  no  doubt,  the  son  of  inspiration  that  dictated 
the  responses  favourable  to  Philip,  which  made  Drmnsthe- 
oes  declare  that  the  Pythla  pkilippittdl   Bat  such  and  so 

Cerful  is  the  Influence  of  superstition,  that  this  tlirrad- 
s)  stem  of  fraud  nnd  quackery  maintained  a  lengthened 
ascendancy;  and  that  the  response*  of  frantic  girls,  Inter- 
preted by  venal  priests,  frequently  sufficed  to  excite  bloody 
wars,  and  to  spread  desolation  through  extensive  stales. 

The  credit  of  the  oracle  hod  been  niatorially  impaired  be 
fore  Christianity  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  latter  was  destructive  of  this 
as  well  as  other  oracles.  Constanline  earned  otf  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  costly  ornaments  of  the  Delphlsn  tem- 
ple to  decorate  his  new  capital.  And  there  Is  still  to  be 
sera  in  Constantinople  the  brazen  pillar,  formed  of  three 
serpents  twisted  together,  that  supported  the  golden  tripod 
which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.  ( See  Const  A.*- 
TtsortC  :  GMvn,  cap.  17,  ake.) 

The  vast  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  exposed  It  to 
many  attacks.  A  party  sent  by  Xerxes  to  plunder  the  sa- 
cred edifice  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  manifest 
interposition  of  Apollo  himself.  {Hrrod^  viil.,  <}  37.)  But 
on  other  occasions,  the  end  was  leas  vigilant  or  less  suc- 
cessful. The  fane  was  successively  plundered  by  the  Pho- 
cians  under  Phllmnelua,  by  the  Gauls  under  Brcnnua,  by 
Sylla,  ice. ;  nnd  Nero  la  reported  to  have  deprived  it  of  no 
fewer  than  500  bronze  statues !  And  yet,  despite  all  Hues 
deductions  from  Its  ancient  stores,  it  had,  when  visited  i 
described  by  Pauaanius,  a  vast  number  of  statues  and  i 
merits  of  all  sorts.  Bui  Its  treasure  had  disappeared  long 
previously  ;  and  the  rich  offerings  of  Gyges,  Alyaties,  Cro 
sua,  and  Midas  were  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Except  Its  grand  natural  -features,  everything  at  Delphi 
has  undergone  a  total  change.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of 
the  great  temple,  by  which  to  form  even  a  satisfactory  con- 
jecture ns  to  its  position.  The  prophetic  cavern  la  searched 
for  in  vain  :  amniotic  meats  silent,  ineonsultitnt  recestns. 
The  village  of  Castri,  that  occupies  a  part  at  least  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  poor  and  miserable,  and  does  not 
contain  alaive  400  or  300  inhabitants. 

"TasSasti  eat  lonfiBoua  tain  ma'ars  aatastas  !" 
(Besides  the  authorities  referred  to  above.  «ee  Dtdmeltt 
Greece,  I..  170-168;  Clarke's  Trarets,  vli..  835-354. 8vu  ed. : 
l'«9»rt  «".f  naeknrsis.  cap.  23 ;  Oassrr's  .  Indent  Greece 
11..  164,  fcc. ;  PotUr't  Gretiaujlnticuitirt,  4te.) 

I'm  t.  p.  v..  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  la.,  Cli  m.  N.N.W.  In- 
dlanopoll*.  004  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Wabash 
river,  on  Deer  creek.  )  m.  from  Its  entrance  into  the  river. 
It  wns  laid  out  In  1838,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
two  churches,  several  stores,  thirty  five  dw  ellings,  and  about 
335  inhabitants. 

DKLMAR,  t,  Tlogn  ecu.  Pa.  Watered  by  Pine  creek, 
which  flows  Into  Busquchnnnnh  river,  down  which  a  large 
amount  of  lumber  Is  floated  to  a  market.  It  contains  eleven 
stores,  two  fulling  mills,  three  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mills,  two  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  news 
paper.  Ave  schools,  125  scholars.    Pop.  946. 

DEI.VINO.  n  town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  prov.  Albania, 
cap.  of  a  eanjiaek  or  dlstr.,  43  m.  W.N.W.  Yanina.  Pop 
10.000  'Molhr,  1840 .)  lu  vicinity  contains  some  orange 
plantations  hut  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  olive  cultivation. 
The  trade  of  the  town  Is  chiefly  In  oil,  and  other  agrkul 
mm  I  produce. 

DEMAND,  t,  Randolph  ecu,  Ark.  It  has  one  school,  30 
scholars.    Poj».  319. 

DKMERAR  A.    Set  Crt  as  a  (British). 

DEMONTE.  an  ml.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  dlv.  and 
prov.  Conl.  rap.  mand  .  on  the  Stum,  13  m.  S.W.  Coal. 
Pop.  about  (HMO.  The  town  Is  commanded  by  a  fortress 
placed  on  nn  Isolated  height,  and  contains  three  rhaiches 
and  a  hospital.  It  w  as  forme rtv  fortified,  but  its  works  were 
demolished  by  the  French  in  1W1. 
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DBMOPOL18,  p.  v.,  Marengo  co..  Aln.,  64  ni  B  s  IV 
Tuscaloosa,  876  W .   Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Tombtgbee 


r,  a  little  Mow  the  month  of  Black  Warrior  river.  It 
contain*  a  U.  States  land  office,  thirty  ■torn.  130  dwelling 
and  about  1000  tntiabktinu.  Proceed*  of  the  post-attee, 
|B33. 

DEMOTICA.  or  DIMOTIK A.  a  town  of  Turkey  ,n  Ku 
rope,  prov.  Koumclla,  on  the  Marian,  at  the  foot  of  a  coni- 
cal hill,  crowned  by  a  citadel,  containing  a  palace,  occa- 
sionally occupied  by  the  Turkish  emperor*  during  the  period 
that  Adt innople  wn*  the  cap.  of  the  empire,  from  which  city 
Demount  is  distant  34  m.  8.  by  \V.  Pop.  about  MOO.  The 
town  ta  tolerably  well  built;  it  contain*  a  mosque, and  sev- 
eral  Greek  churches,  school*,  and  public  baths.  The  citadel 
la  aupplird  with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  It  i*  the  residence 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  ha*  manufactures  of  silk  and 
woollen  stuff*,  and  earthenware.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
resided  in  this  town  for  more  than  a  year  subsequently  to 
the  battle  of  Pultawa.    (Dirt.  (iiog.  ;  B.  Ritttr,  i-r.) 

DEN  A  IN.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  du  Nurd,  In  the  cant, 
of  Bulletin  in.  A  rn.  8.W.  Valenciennes,  famous  In  modern 
history  a*  Mng  the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  gamed  in 
1719  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Vlllar*  over  the  allien 
under  Prince  Eugene.  This  victory,  which  Is  partly  to  be 
aacrlbed  to  ihe  improvidence  of  the  allies,  and  partly  to  the 
skilful  combination*  of  Vlllar*,  saved  Louis  XIV.  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  the  term*  of  peace  dictated  to  him  In  hi* 
own  capital.  It  changed.  In  fnct,  the  whole  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  and  brought  the  negotiation*  at  Utrecht  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  A  monument  erected  near  Dennln  in  1>I.  by 
Louis  XVI.,  In  commemoration  of  this  great  victory,  was 
Inscribed  with  the  following  couplet  from  the  llmriati*: 
"  Ratsnln  fUMDruiia  Passtsrims  Villsrs 
UnfViM  l«  to* Mir*  mm  I  »•!>  dn  Cwn  " 

(Bee  Sietle  de  Louit  XIV.,  par  VmHairr.  cap.  33.) 

DKNRIGH,  a  marit.  co.  of  N.  Wale*,  having  N.  the  Irish 
sea.  E.  the  co*.  of  Flint  and  Cheshire.  8.  Salon,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Merioneth,  and  W.  Caernarvon.  Shape  very  Ir- 
regular. Area,  403,130  acre*.  Surface  and  soil  much  di- 
versified ;  fur  the  mot  part,  however.  It  is  rugged,  wild,  and 
mountainous ;  but  It  has  some  very  fertile  tract*,  particular 
Iv  in  the  far- lamed  vale  of  I  iwyd.  on  both  sides  the  river  of 
that  name,  lying  mostly  in  tln«  ro,.  and  which  is  eminently 
beautiful  ana  fertile,  "  producing  the  necessaries  of  life  not 
joly  in  nhundance  for  the  inhabitants,  hut  in  ample  miffi- 
dancy  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  neighbours."  The  rale 
it  Llangollen,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  co.,  though  inferior  in 
point  of  richness  to  that  of  Clwyd,  U,  notwithstanding,  pretty 
fertile,  and  there  is  n  considerable  eitent  of  good  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wrexham.  The  climate  in  the  valley*  Is  remark- 
ably mild,  but  rain  Is  very  prevalent,  and  considerable  dam- 
age 1*  sometimes  done  bv  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers. 
Agriculture,  though  a  good  deal  improved.  Is  still  very  back 
ward.  Barley,  oat*,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  j 
wheat,  beau*,  and  pea*  Mng  also  raised  In  some  of  the 
more  fertile  districts.  There  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops  ; 
whichever  gnln  happens  to  be  most  in  demand  is  sown. 
It  is  also  a  frequent  practice  to  burn  the  surface  both  of 
fresh  enclosed  lands  and  old  clover  ley* ;  but  this,  though 
at  the  time  it  yields  good  crops  of  oat*  and  turnips,  impov- 
erishes and  ultimately  exhau-ii  the  land.  Farms  are  usu- 
ally very"  wnall  ;  and  Mng  let  only  by  the  year,  and  without 
any  condition*  as  to  management,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  low  state  of  agriculture.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810, 
9«.  an  acre.  The  hills  are  depastured  by  large  (lock*  of 
sheep,  and  large  herd*  of  cattle  are  found  in  the  valleys. 
The  dairy  husbandry  is  carried  on  to  considerable  extent, 
particularly  In  the  E.  part  of  the  co.,  adjacent  to  Cheshire. 
The  minerals  are  valuable,  coal,  lead,  and  iron  mines  Mng 
wrought  In  different  parts  of  the  co.;  It  also  furnishes  slate 
and  mill  stones.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  gloves  and  shoes  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Denbigh.  It  Is  hounded  E.  hy  the 
Dee.  and  W.  by  the  Conway,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Clwyd, 
Ebwy,  ate.  Denbigh  Is  divided  into  six  eantrefb  or  hun- 
dreds, and  fifty-seven  parishes.  It  returns  three  mem*,  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.,  two  for  the  co..  and  one  for  Denbiih  and 
1U  contributory  bor*. :  county  constituency  in  IH3K-3H.  K>».». 
In  1841  Denbigh  had  18.483  Inhab.  hou- •«.  and  -  •  .VI  ia 
hab.  of  whom  44.417  were  males,  and  44.674  females.  Sum 
paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  In  1838,  JCiUMQ.  (AVsWy 
§mi  Uraingrr  on  Tenancy  •/  l*ni ;  Davit*' §  JV.  tfaUt, 

Deletion,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wnle*.  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  hund.  Yule,  near  the  middle  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd.  nt  the  base  and  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  crowned 
with  the  magnilVent  ruins  of  its  old  castle  ;  33  m.  W. 
Chester,  and  180  in.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  3,780.  It  con- 
sists of  three  princlpil  and  some  smaller  streets  and  lanes  ; 
it  I*  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  many  of  the  houses  have 
a  dilapidated  appearance,  nnd  It  I*  but  scantily  supplied 
with  wnter,  and  is  deficient  In  cleanliness.   The  parish 


church,  1  m.  E.  from  the  town,  has  many  interesting  moo 
uments  ;  but  It  is  In  a  ruinous  condition,  and  divine  service 
I*  performed  lu  a  chapel  of  ease  within  the  precincts  of  the 
latter.  It  has  also  a  Catholic  and  four  Dissenting  chapels; 
a  town-hall,  free  grammar  school,  with  a  small  endowment, 
a  blue-coat  school,  a  national  school,  and  several  Sunday 
school*. sup|M>rted  by  the  various  sects;  a  reading-room, 
and  a  literary  society.  There  Is  also  a  dispensary  for  the 
poor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  staple  trades  of 
the  town  are  shoe -making,  glove-making,  and  tanning,  par- 
ticularly the  first ;  but  the  glove  trade  has  greatly  declined, 
and  the  town  has  hern  for  some  time  past  in  a  depresses* 
state.  The  limiuof  the  pari.  hor.  were  the  «ul>je»  t  of  much 
dispute  till  they  were  deflnluvcty  fixed  In  1880.  They  were 
not  affected  by  the  Boundary  Act,  and  include  a  space  of 
743  acres.  Denbigh,  with  Ruthin  and  Holt,  hss  returned 
one  mem.  to  the  II. of  C.  since  the 37th of  Henry  \  III.,  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  resident  bmgesscs.  The  Be* 
form  Act  added  Wrexham  to  the  contributory  Wors.  Begts- 
tered  electors  in  the  Denbigh  district  In  1838-39.  928.  The 
present  municipal  bor.  Is  restricted  to  the  space  Immediately 
contiguous  to  the  town,  and  had.  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  3800. 
The  governing  body  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors.  The  waste  landsof  the  pnr.  belong  to  the  cor- 
pora tion,  whose  annual  average  revenue  from  these  and 
other  sources  is  about  £343.  There  Is  a  lock-up  house 
common  to  the  bor.  and  co.,  in  which  offender*  are  tem- 
porarily confined,  till  committed  to  the  co.  jail  at  Kuthln. 
The  Easier  and  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  of  the  co.  are 
held  m  the  town,  which  is  a  polling  place  for  the  co.  The 
castle,  both  from  its  situation  and  structure,  was  anciently 
of  great  importance.  It  was  founded  In  the  Sd  of  Edward  I. 
by  Henry  Lacey,  earl  of  Lincoln.  A  magnificent  pointed 
archway,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder.  Is  nil  I  In  tolerable 
preservation  ;  but  the  rest  is  entirely  ruinous.  There  Is  ■ 
bowling-green  and  several  cottages  within  the  enclosure 
The  prospect  from  the  castle  Is  extensive  and  magnificent 
In  the  last  civil  war  Ihe  castle  withstood  a  siege  by  the 
parliamentary  force*  in  1645 ;  and  thither  the  king  retreated 
front  Chester.  It  was  taken  in  the  following  year,  and  soon 
after  dismantled. 

DENDERAII  (the  7V*»«rra  of  the  Greeks),  a  ruined  town 
of  I'jiper  Egypt  celebrated  for  Its  temple,  the  best  preserv- 
ed of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  which  Egypt,  par- 
ticularly the  Said,  abounds;  near  the  W.  hank  of  the  Nile. 
31  BV  N.  Thebes,  Int.  36°  10  30"  N.,  long.  33°  40*  97"  E. 
The  town,  lj  m.  E.  from  the  temple,  stands  In  an  extensive 
and  well  cultivated  plain,  which  expands  on  both  stiles  the 
Nile,  and  Is  surrounded  hy  mountains,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  circular  basin,  shaded  by  thick 
groves  of  palm  in-ev  The  temple  stands  on  the  very  verge 
■  •f  the  L\  titan  desert,  the  encroachments  of  which  have 
buried  a  large  portion  of  the  buildings  under  heap- of  sand  ; 
hut  enough  is  sUII  visible  to  indicate  Its  msgultude  and 
magnificence,  nnd  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  civilization  of  the  Illustri- 
ous hut  long  extinct  people  by  whom  so  noble  a  fabric  was 
raised.  The  temple  and  the  buildings  appertaining  to  it. 
with  the  etcs'ptioii  of  nne  jir«.[>>  l<.n.  are  enclosed  within  a 
square  wall  nt  sun-dried  bricks,  each  side  measuring  1000 
ft.,  and  In  some  parts  33  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  thick.  After 
passing  a  small  stone  building,  and  n  gateway  or  propyloo 
entirely  covered  with  well  executed  sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics, the  spectator,  proceeding  through  the  dresses  (ave- 
nue  lined  on  each  side  with  sphynvesi  arrives  at  the  tern 
pie.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T;  nnd  lu  sim- 
plicity, vastness,  the  durability  of  Its  structure,  and  Its 
ornaments  and  sculptures  In  perfect  preservation,  though 
no  longer  intelligible,  excite  the  strongest  feeling*  of  awe 
nnd  astonishment.  The  front  of  the  prmnaci.  or  portico,  is 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  cornice,  supported  by  six  square 
columns,  with  capitals  formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isls. 
Within,  twenty-fiair  cylindrical  columns,  ranged  In  six  rows 
of  four  deep,  support  the  roof ;  the  capitals  of  these  col- 
umns are  quadrnngulnr.  and  exhibit  on  each  face  the  rep-, 
rrsentation  of  a  temple  with  a  divinity  under  the  portico  of 
the  sanctuary  (  between  the  capital  and  the  shaft  heads 
of  Isls  again  appear;  Including  their  base  and  capitals,  the 
heicht  of  the  columns  is  about  46  ft. :  ihe  shafts  are  sculp- 
tured with  hicrof  lyphic*  and  figures  In  basso-relievo,  as  are 
the  front  nnd  ceiling;  the  designs  on  which  last  have  been 
supposed  to  be  intended  to  represent  a  zodiac.  Indeed, 
there  is  nowhere,  in  the  whole  apartment,  a  spice  of  9  ft 
that  is  not  covered  with  sculpture*.  In  low  relief,  of  human 
Mng*.  animals,  plants,  emblems  of  agriculture  or  of  religions, 
ceremony.  The  temple,  which  is  equally  enriched  with 
sculpture*,  consists  of  several  apartments,  partially  lighted 
by  circular  holes  cut  In  the  ceiling.  The  sanctuary  Is, 
however,  quite  dark.  Access  is  provided  to  the  roof  by 
meeae  of  a  staircase,  with  steps  so  low  that  priests  might 
convey  up  and  down  the  weighty  paraphernalia  of  sacrifice 
But  the  most  remarkable  object,  in  the  estimation  of  ] 
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poena,  belonging  to  the  temple,  was  the  celling  of  an  upper 
chamber,  exhibiting  in  twelve  comportments,  like  that  of 
the  pronaos,  a  variety  of  mythological  figures,  which  cor- 
respond very  cloaely  with  the  Greek  signs  of  the  zodiac : 
it  was  enclosed  within  three  concentric  circles,  and  sup- 
ported by  eight  male  figure?  kneeling,  and  Tour  females 
standing,  most  harmoniously  grouped.  The  remains  of  a 
•mailer  temple  stand  to  the  right  of  the  propylou,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  malignant  deity,  Typhon. 

Hicn.irdson's  Travel*,  I.,  165-230;  Helmuts  Operations 
and  iHscvreries  in  1'fypl  ;  Aatice  sur  le  '/jtdtaqnt  do  J  Jen 
Jerah,  par  M.  St.  Martin,  Paris,  1822.) 

A  great  deal  of  curious  and  learned  discussion  has  taken 
plac«  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  zodiac  of  Den- 
derah.  Dupuis,  Fourier,  and  other  writers,  concluded,  from 
the  places  of  tin-  figures  of  the  MMttclliitiort*  on  it.  compared 
with  their  present  places,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinox- 
es, that  It  had  been  constructed  about  15,001)  years  ngo! 
But  Llttrow,  Plav  fair,  aud  some  other  learned  astronomers. 
Inferred  from  the  same  data,  anil  with  infinitely  more  of  prob- 
ability, that  the  age  of  the  zodiac  did  not  exceed  3X38  tears. 
Subsequent  researches  by  Vtsconti,  Letronne,  St.  Martin, 
and  other*,  have,  however,  gone  far  to  show  that  the  calcu 
lations refirred  to  had  no  real  foundation,  and  that  the  figures 
on  the  erxtlled  zodiac  are  probably  astrological  or  mytho- 
logical representations,  and  have  nothing  of  an  astronomi- 
cal or  scientific  character.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  he  admitted,  that  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  zodiac, 
and  lis  antiqukrjr,  are  still  involved  in  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty. With  respect  to  the  temple  Itself,  it  would  seem, 
from  Its  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  In  the 
country,  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Inter  Egyptian  kings, 
when  the  arts  bad  attained  to  their  highest  perfection  ;  but 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  any  really  good  grounds  for  the  no- 
tion that  it  Is  of  so  late  a  data  as  the  arra  of  the  Ptolemies, 
though  alterations  may  then  have  been  effected  in  It.  The 
.  zodiac  or  planisphere,  that  gave  rise  to  these  discussions.  Is 
now  In  Paris.  The  pacha  having  consented  to  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple,  this  extraordinary  monument  was  skil- 
fully cut  out,  and  conveyed  to  France,  in  1842,  by  a  M. 
Leloraln.  It  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  15,000  fr.,  and  appropriately  placed  In  the 
Museum.  (Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  mm 
the  arts,  on  this  subject  In  the  Conversations  lexicon,  and 
the  Encucloptdit  dta  Qtns  da  .Monde,  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to.) 

DENDERMONDE  (Belg.  Termonde).  a  fortified  town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap.  nirund..  on  the  Scheldt,  at 
the  point  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Dondre,  151  m.  E.  Ghent. 
Pop.  (1838)  7652.  It  has  four  churches,  five  chapels,  a 
town-hall,  a  hospital,  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums,  two  con- 
vents, a  college,  fourteen  schools,  and  a  prison.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  constructed  under  the  Duke  of  Parma  In 
1584  ;  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction  ;  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  studs,  cotton  yarn,  hits,  lace,  to- 
bacco, soap,  oil,  and  earthenware;  bleaching  and  dye- 
houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  flour  and  other  mills, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  liemp,  flax,  oil,  etc.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  founded  no  earlier  than  the  8th  cen- 
tury, though  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  at 
different  periods.  It  was  unsin  ccsl'iill)  hc-ieged  by  Louis 
XIV.  In  1687,  but  fell  Into  the  bands  of  the  French  in  1745. 
It  suffered  severely  from  an  inundation  In  1885.  (Fandtr- 
maelen,  flandrt  Oriemtatt.) 

DEN  HOLM,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Roxburgh,  4  in.  N.E.  iiowick.  on  n  rising  ground,  1  m.  8. 
f mm  tlir  r<ver  Tetiot.  Pop.  550.  The  rili.ili.rin-  ejsjgnsj 
entirely  engaged  In  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings,  on 
account  of  the  lfawick  manufacturers.  There  Is  a  flour- 
mill  here,  aa  also  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  a  subscription 
library.  Dr.  John  Ley  den,  the  celebrated  poet  and  linguist, 
waa  a  native  of  this  place. 

DENIS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  cap.  arrond., 
in  a  ferule  plain  near  the  Seine,  and  on  the  canal  which 
unites  that  river  with  the  canal  of  Ourq.  5  m.  N.  Paris. 
Pop.  (1830)  8333.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  abbey- 
church,  built  in  the  7th  century  by  Dagobert  I.,  who  waa 
buried  within  its  walls  ;  shire  which  time  it  has  been  the 
customary  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  was  ma- 
terially improved  by  Sugcr,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  In  1130.  and 
has  been  farther  improved  by  different  sovereigns  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  so  thai  it  has  a  great  variety  of  architectural  style  ; 
it  Is,  however,  an  Imposing  gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  415  ft.  in  length,  by  100J  ft  broad,  and  85  ft  high. 
Hugo.)  Its  front  has  two  towers,  one  of  which  la  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the 
first,  seiond.  and  third  races  are  In  a  subterranean  vault. 
In  1703,  during  the  revolutionary  pbrensy,  many  of  these 
tombs  were  destroyed,  and  the  remains  they  enclosed,  not 
excepting  even  those  of  Henry  IV.,  were  thrown  together 
and  buried  under  a  heap  of  earth  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  demolition  of  the  building  Itself  was  subsequently  or- 
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dcred,  but  this  was  not  effected.  Napoleon  cotr.<  rnplaleu 
making  St.  Denis  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  his  own 
j  line  ;  and  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  previous 
arrangement  of  the  interior  has  been  as  for  as  possible  re- 
stored. The  town  has  some  good  Infantry  barracks,  an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  500 girls,  orphans  of  mem- 
t*rs  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  founded  by  Napoleon,  which 
occupies  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  founded  by  Dago 
U  rt  I.  in  013;  n  depot  dtmendiciie,  public  library,  and  theatre. 
8l  Denis  is  well  built:  It  is  the  tent  of  a  sub-prelect;  baa 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  etc. ;  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  wool,  umber,  etc.  (Huge,  art. 
Stint ;  Diet,  (litg. ;  Quid*  da  yayagrur.) 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  secondary  European  kingdoms, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  between  53° 
and  58°  N.  laL,  and  SP  and  13°  E.  long.  It  consists  partly 
of  the  peninsula,  stretching  from  Laucnburg  ou  the  Elbe  to 
the  Skaw  or  Skogen,  the  mosi  northerly  point  of  Jutland, 
comprising  the  prov.  of  Jutland,  and  Hie  ductile*  of  Sleswlck, 
llolsteln,  and  Lauenburg;  and  partly  of  the  Danish  arch! 
pelngo,  or  of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Lnland,  Falater, 
etc..  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Catlegat,  and  the  island  of 
Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic.  Except  on  the  8.  and  8.K„  where  It 
Is  bounded  by  Hanover,  and  the  territory  of  Hamburg  and 
.Mecklenburg,  continental  Denmark  Is  everywhere  surround- 
ed by  the  sen,  hnving  E.  the  Baltic,  the  Liule  Belt,  and  the 
Catlegat ;  N.  the  Skagerac ;  and  VV.  the  North  sea.  Ice- 
land, the  Ft" roe  Isles,  port  of  Greenland,  mid  some  possessions 
in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  belong  to  Denmark.  But  exclusive 
of  these,  the  kingdom  contains  an  area  of  31,850  sq.  in.,  and 
had  In  1835  a  pop.  of  -J.033.4U5. 

surf. tee  and  Soil.—  There  are  no  mountains  in  Denmark, 
and  the  few  hills  by  which  it  is  marked,  especially  in  parts 
of  llolsteln  and  Sleswlck,  are  little  more  than  undulations. 
It  is  generally  low  and  level,  the  coasts  being  seldom  ele- 
vated much  above  the  sea.  In  parts.  Indeed,  of  tbe  W. 
coast  of  Jutland,  nnd  along  the  w  hole  VV.  coast  of  Slesw  lck 
and  llolstein.  the  country,  which  has  partly  been  wrested 
from  the  sea.  Is  defended,  as  In  Holland,  against  its  Irrup- 
tions by  immense  mounds  or  dikes,  managed  by  n  govern- 
meat  board.  Soil  very  various.  In  extensive  dists.,  par- 
ticularly in  HoUtein,  Sleswlck.  and  the  S. VV.  part  of  Jut- 
land, it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  very  rich  marsh  land, 
producing  the  finest  pasture  nnd  excellent  crops.  la  other 
parts,  more  especially  in  central  and  N.W.  Jutland,  and  to 
a  less  extent,  also.  In  the  central  ;«rts  of  the  duchies,  the 
soli  is  arid,  sandy,  and  barren,  large  tracts  being  heath.  The 
soil  of  the  Islands  consists  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  lime. 
They  are  not  so  fertile  as  the  better  parts  of  llolsteln  and 
Sleswlck.  but  are  liule,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  average  of 
these  prtrva. 

Hirers  and  Lakes. — Denmark  having  no  mountains,  and 
every  part  of  It  being  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  has 
no  rivers  of  any  magnitude.  The  largest  is  the  Eydrr,  and 
next  to  it  the  Guden,  Trove,  Jtc  The  Elbe  runs,  for  a 
rounder .ild<  distance,  along  the  8  frontier  of  tin  k,>cd..uj. 
Fresh  water  lakes  numerous,  but  not  large.  The  Hue*  re- 
markable feature  In  the  physical  geography  of  Denmark,  la 
the  number  and  extent  of  tbe  Inlets  of  the  sea,  or  rather 
lagoons,  by  which  the  continental  part  of  the  country  Is  in- 
tersected. The  principal  of  these  lagoons,  the  Lymfiord. 
formerly  communicated  only  by  a  narrow  channel  with 

the  t  ntueat,  -H-  Idling  thence  III  a  VV  dire.  .,        Willi  long 

winding',  and  expanding  In  various  places  into  Immense 
sheets  of  water,  encompassing  large  islands,  across  the  penin 
sula  of  Jutland  almost  to  the  North  sea.  In  1H25,  how- 
ever, during  a  violent  storm,  tbe  isthmus  between  the  North 
sea  and  the  Lymfiord  was  broken  down  In  two  pieces,  so 
that  It  now  Isolates  the  N.  portion  of  Jutland  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  new  ly-opened  channel  la  loo  shallow  la 
lie  of  much  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  nnd  the  depth 
of  the  opening  of  the  t  '.illegal  has  also  decreased  so  aa  only 
to  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small  burden.  There  arc 
other  florda,  but  none  so  extensive  as  this.  They,  aa  well 
as  the  bays  and  rivers,  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  fish 
cry  being  a  principal  business  and  dependence  of  the  inhab. 

Animal  and  VtgttmNa  Predntt*.— These  are  almost  the 
-.ime  in  Denmark  as  in  Great  Britain,  except,  perhaps,  thai 
wild  boars  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  the  forests  of 
the  former.  The  horses  and  cattle  of  llolsteln,  Sleswlck, 
and  VV.  Jutland,  are  among  the  best  thai  are  anywhere  to 
he  met  with ;  those  that  belong  to  the  Islands  aud  N.  Jut- 
land are  of  a  smaller  breed,  but  strong  and  active.  Great 
numbers  of  the  former  are  annually  exported ;  the  hones 
to  Germany.  France,  nnd  Russia,  and  the  cattle  to  Germany. 
The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  short  and  coarse;  but  latterly  It 
has  been  a  good  deal  Improved  by  crossing  with  urrinoes. 
The  marsh  land  oxen  supply  the  excellent  beef  so  well 
known,  when  slightly  smoked  and  salted,  by  the  name  of 
"  Hamburg  Beef?'  The  feeding  of  pigs  Is  prosecuted  to  a 
great  extent,  and  quantities  of  bacon  are  yearly  sent  to  Nor- 
way, Holland,  etc.  Poultry  is  so  abundant  that  their  feath 
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era  make  an  article  of  export.  All  the  common 
with  potatoes,  flax  and  hemp.  madUer,  tobacco,  fee  are 
raised  In  Denmark.  The  furcate  are  not  very  extend  re. 
They  He  principally  along  the  eastern  shore*  of  Jutland, 
Sleswick,  and  lloltteln,  and  In  Zealand  and  Fuoen ;  con- 
sisting principnlly  of  birch,  but  .also  of  aah,  alder,  and  oak. 
Pine  and  ftr  ere  rare. 

Mineral  Products,  In  Denmark,  are  but  of  little  value, 
i -ii  oil  clitetlv  consist*  ol  sand  and  clay,  ami  m>  metal* 
ha\e  I.H-H  ilirf..\tred  that  would  repel  the  f\|»'nw  M 
working.  There  U  a  brine  spring  near  Oldersloe;  but  it 
does  not  furnish  aalt  sufficient  for  the  contumptlon  of  the 
kingdom.  Tbe  want  of  coal  U  in  part  compensated  by  the 
abundance  of  turf. 

Climate.— Being  almoat  everywhere  surrounded  by  the 
aea.  the  cllmaie  is  humid,  and  In  lis  principal  features  ap- 
proaches pretty  closely  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  transition 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  from  summer  to  winter.  Is, 
however,  a  good  deal  more  abrupt,  so  much  so,  Indeed,  that 
spring  and  autumn,  particularly  the  first,  are  but  faintly 
marked  ;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is.  at  the  same  lime,  great- 
er than  In  Scotland,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  more  severe. 
These  diflerenccs  nrlsc  from  tbe  greoter  proximity  of 
Denmark  to  the  continent.  Tlie  w  inds  not  being  broken  by 
any  mountains,  often  sweep  along  with  great  violence. 
The  N.W.  wind,  called  Skat,  which  Is  especially  felt  in 
May  and  June,  la  to  severe  on  the  W.  coast  of  Jutland,  aa 
to  wither  the  tops  of  the  tree*.  The  sound  I*  sometimes 
frozen  over ;  but  thai  Is  said  to  arise  more  frequently  from 
the  drifting  of  ire  funned  In  higher  latitudes  than  from  the 
intensity  of  the  C44d  at  tlte  plate.  In  1059,  the  Swedes 
mare  bed  an  array  on  tbe  ice  ncrosa  the  sound  to  besiege 
Copenhagen.    Fog*  ore  very  prevalent. 

Jigritultur*  State  of  the  Occupiers  of  Aeae*.  Ae*««rrrs, 
In  Denmnrk,  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  the 
pcasantn  or  c  rupiers  ul  the  will  were  mi  no  very  dftant 
period  in  the  moat  depressed  state  imaginable.    "In  Zea- 
land." say*  Lord  Molesworth.  and  the  same  observations 
ap|>ly  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  "they  are  all  as  absolute 
•laves  as  tbe  negroes  are  In  Barbadocs;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Ibeir  fore  is  not  ao  good.  Neither  Ihev,  nor  their 
posterity  to  all  generations,  enn  leave  the  land  to  which 
they  belong:  the  gentlemen  counting  riches  by  their  slocks 
of  boors,  as  hero  with  us  by  our  storks  of  cattle,  mid  the 
more  they  have  of  them  the  richer  they  are.    In  case  of 
purchase,  they  are  sold  aa  belonging  to  the  freehold,  just  ns 
timber  trees  arc  w  uh  us.   There  la  no  computing  there  by 
number*  of  acres,  but  by  numbers  of  boors  ;  who.  with  all 
that  belongs  to  them.  np|>ertaln  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land. 
Yeomanry,  which  Is  the  strength  of  England.  ■  a  »t»tc  not 
known  nor  heard  of  In  Denmark ;  I  nil  these  poor  drudges, 
after  they  hove  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  raise  the 
king'*  taxes,  must  pay  the  overplus  of  the  profits  of  the  lands 
and  their  own  toil  to  the  landlords,  who  are  almost  as  poor 
aa  themselves.   If  any  of  these  poor  watches  prove  to  be 
of  a  diligent  and  improving  temper,  who  endeavour*  to  do 
«  little  better  than  his  fellows,  and  to  Hint  end  has  repaired 
his  farm  house,  making  it  convenient,  neat,  and  pleasant,  it 
il  forty  to  one  but  he  Is  presently  transplanted  from  thence 
to  a  naked  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  to  the  end  that 
bis  griping  landlord  may  get  more  rent  by  placing  another 
on  the  land  that  is  thus  improved  ;  ao  that  in  some  years  It 
is  likely  there  will  be  few  or  no  farm  houses,  when  those 
already  built  arc  fallen  through  age  or  neglect."  (.feeovat 
•/  Crasser*  in  16Vi,  4th  ed.,  p.  54.)    In  1761,  the  queen 
Sophia  Magdalen  hod  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  set  a 
better  example  to  the  Danish  proprietors,  by  publicly  en- 
franchising the  peasnhiry  on  her  estates;  and  the  example 
was  aoon  after  followed  by  Count  Bern.storffnnd  others.  Al 
this  period  about  a  sixth  |«rt  of  the  land  was  supposed  to  be- 
long to  tbe  crown ;  but  tbe  crown  estates  were  soon  after  di- 
vided Into  farms  of  a  moderate  (lie,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  disputed  of  to  any  one  who  chose  to  become  a  purchas- 
er. Previously  to  this  period  very  few  peasant*  were  proprie- 
tors ;  but  their  numbers  now  began  speedily  to  increase, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  sale  and  division  of  the  rr  H  9 
estates,  and  partly  of  tlielr  purchasing  up  their  lenses  from 
their  lords.   In  17W,  the  peasantry  of  Denmark  Proper,  or 
Of  Jutland  and  the  Islands,  were  finally  emancipated  from 
all  political  bondage ;  and  a  commission  was  at  the  same 
time  mrprhrtr1  to  regulate  the  rents  and  services  to  be  paid 
by  those  tenants  holding  hereditary  leases,  or  lease*  for 
lives,  where  lite  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agreement. 
In  1791  and  1709.  fresh  ordinance*  were  issued  on  the  same 
■abject,  having  for  their  object  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 
tenants,  by  converting  them,  under  equitable  conditions.  Into 
proprietors,  and  for  restraining  the  right  of  free  way,  Jtc. 
The  peasantry  of  Ilolstelu  and  Slesw ick  were  never  in  the 
name  slate  of  bondage  as  those  In  Denmark  Proper;  but 
they  alto  have  been  completely  enfranchised,  and  placed 
nn  a  fooling  of  perfect  freedom. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures,  a  wry  great  change 


ha*  taken  place  in  tbe  distribution  of  property  In  Denmark. 
Large  estate*  have  been  so  much  broken  down,  that  at  this 
moment  half  the  country  is  supposed  to  belong  to  petty  pro 
prietors.  ( Foreign  Communication*  on  tAt  I'oor  /.,nr>,  p. 
9H8.)  Tbe  peasantry  are  all  anxious  to  become  proprietors. 
"The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  hla  earning;*  Is  to  pur 
chase  a  clock;  then  a  horse  or  cow,  which  be  hires  out, 
and  which  pay*  a  good  Interest.  Then  his  ambition  I*  to 
become  a  petty  proprietor;  and  fur  tills  sufficient  reason, 
thai  this  class  of  person*  I*  better  off  than  any  other  in  Den- 
mark."   ( Foreign  Com.  Poor  Lav*,  lot.  cit.) 

The  principal  drawbacks  upon  agriculture  are  the  want 
of  capital,  ami  the  consequent  loo  small  size  of  the  tented 
farm*  and  of  the  petty  estate*.  Rents  are  still  paid  In  ser 
vices,  but  oftener  In  a  portion  uf  the  produce,  on  the  mttau 
rr  principle.  The  work  on  the  estates  of  large  proprietor* 
and  of  considerable  farmer*  Is  mostly  executed  by  corrtt  la- 
bourers, or  by  labourers  for  lure,  *ucb  as  the  farm  servants 
In  England.  The  first  class  get  a  house,  having  a  piece  of 
land  (generally  from  one  to  three  acre*)  attached  to  It ;  and 
tor  tin-  tlie\  i«iv  from  ih:rt\  t«.  lortj  <i  i>  *'  \v..rk.  ltm  this 
work  being  executed  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  when  labour 
Is  most  valuable.  It  forms  a  pretty  heavy  rent.  The  land- 
lord can  neiiher  alienate  these  pnew-feiuns,  nor  assume  them 
into  his  own  hands.  The  hired  servants  are  much  belter 
off  than  the  corvee  labourer*.  They  are  generally  lured 
by  the  year,  and  live  and  board  in  the  farmer'*  house. 

The  average  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural  labourer* 
in  Denmark  may  vary  from  Ztf  to  £20  a  year.  Their  situ 
ntkoii  is  decidedly  comfortable.  Mr.  Macgregor,  the  British 
consul  al  Eksincur,  an  intelligent  and  carelul  observer,  give* 
tbe  following  details  illustrative  of  their  command  over 
necessaries  and  comforts 

"  The  Danes  are  great  eaters,  and  they  eat  at  all  time*  of 
the  day.   The  following  quantities  of  food  are  usually  al- 
lowed to  male  farm  servants  per  month  :  bread,  60  lb*. ;  po- 
tables, half  a  bushel ;  groats,  half  a  bushel ;  butler.  4  lb. ; 
bacon  10  lb.;  meal.  4  lb.;  called  herrings,  30;  salt  fish,  2 
lb*,  j  beer,  60 quarts ;  milk,  ad  libitum.  The  Danish  peasant* 
|  make  five  meals  a  day  In  summer.   Early  In  the  morning 
they  have,  1st,  breakfast,  consisting  sometime*  of  coffee,  but 
generally  of  warm  milk  and  bread  ;  2d,  al  U  o'clock,  follow* 
bread  and  butter  and  a  dram  ;  3d,  at  12  o'clock,  dinner,  the 
Introduction  to  which  consist*  of  spoon-meat,  such  at  milk 
porridge,  beer  soup,  curds  with  wunn  milk  or  beer,  or  of 
fob.  boiled  groats,  cheese,  greens  or  dried  pee*,  after  which 
lollows  fresh  or  dried  fish,  bacon  or  meal,  with  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables,  or  boiled  or  poached  eggs,  or  pancake* ; 
4lh,  al  5  o'clock,  bread  and  butter  and  a  drain  or  two,  espe- 
cially In  harvest  time  ;  6th.  supper  after  mnset.  sour  groata, 
curd*,  with  milk  or  buttermilk.    In  winter,  when  they  get 
up  later,  they  have  one  breakfast,  and,  consequently,  they 
only  muke  four  meals  a  day.  The  poorer  families  seldom 
boll  i  tie i r  kale  upon  meat,  but  upon  a  piece  of  hog't  lard  oi 
bacon.    In  mo*t  of  the  cottage*  a  sheep  or  a  lamb  I*  killed 
before  the  winter.  Tbe  more  substantial  peasauU  kill  a  pig, 
a  cow,  or  an  ox,  and  they  dispose  of  what  they  do  not  re 
quire  themselves  to  their  neighbours.  They  also  kill  a  cer- 
tain number  of  geese  and  ducks.  Hilling  then  down  fur  the 
winter,  and  mnng  ibe  feather*  for  their  bed*.   This  mode 
of  living  applies  chiefly  to  peasants  in  districts  of  a  middling 
•oil,  but  where  It  Is  richer,  they  have  more  uf  bacon,  meat, 
and  fish.  In  Ilea  of  other  dishes;  also  Is  the  beer  they  drink 
of  greater  strength.    FUh  la  almost  their  diurnal  food  to 
village*  adjacent  to  the  aea,  and  they  often  use  dried  fish 
instead  of  bread,  especially  w  hero  the  rye  crops  have  failed, 
when  Ibeir  rye  bread  Is  often  found  mixes)  with  barley. 
Among  the  poorer  cottager*  who  have  no  land.  It  would 
sometimes  hapiicn  that  they  must  content  themselves  with 
a  crutl  of  dry  bread,  and  milk  and  water  in  lieu  of  beer; 
but  such  case*  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  at  least  all 
the  report*  on  the  agricultural  *tate  of  Hie  country  which 
have  been  published  these  later  years,  concur  In  staling 
that  the  generality  of  peasant*  are  wall  off,  and  that  there 
I*  plenty  of  employment  in  the  country',  for  all  labourer* 
that  choose  to  work. 

"  I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  stating  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  in  thl* neighbourhood  (Elstneur),  the  several  He 
reduced  Into  sterling. 

£ 

House  rent  and  taxes  0 

Turf  for  fuel   ...  .      .  0 

Rye  for  bread,  34  quarters,  at  13s.  fid.    .       ■  - 
Barley  for  bread  and  grouts.  4 J  quarters,  at 

10*.  |J  

Meat  and  bacon  30  stone,  at  Is.  9cf. 
Potatoes  12  quarter*,  al  it.  3d.  . 
Coffee  |  lb,  sugar  g  lb„  per  week  . 
Butler  14  firkin,  cheese  120  lb*. 
Milk  8  quarts  per  week,  at  id. 
Soap,  candles,  and  groceries  .... 
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"This  is  nearly  what  Uie  amount  of  their  joint  labour 
would  produce,  provided  they  be  employed  during  an 
average  number  nf  days  Ln  the  year.  At  a  certain  distance 
from  the  large  towns,  the  items  of  eolfee,  sugar,  and  brandy, 
must,  In  u  great  measure,  be  omitted,  by  which  the  whole 
expenditure  would  be  reduced  to  about  £15  sterling  per 
annum. 

The  agriculture  of  Denmark,  particularly  of  llolsteln  and 
dleswlck,  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the  last 
half  century,  and  hi  at  present  more  advanced  than  that  of 
many  parts  of  the  continent.  There  are  excellent  mead- 
ows, and  in  many  places  good  hedges.  Artificial  grosses 
and  herbage  plants  enter  Into  most  rotations ;  and  rye  grass 
Is  more  sown,  perhaps.  In  Holsirin  than  anywhere  else  ex- 
cept ln  Great  Britain.  The  badness  of  the  roods,  a  conse- 
quence In  »om«  measure  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  prop- 
er materials  for  their  construction,  it  a  considerable  obsta- 
cle to  agricultural  improvement.  The  great  road  from 
Uamburg  to  Kiel,  which  is  Macadamized  and  excellent, 
must,  however,  bo  excepted  from  this  remark.— (AouoWs 
£arjrc.,  v  908 ;  Jacob,  Id  Report,  p.  ate.) 

Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  largely  cultivated.  Wheat, 
though  plump,  is  coarse  and  damp ;  the  barley  of  Ilolnein  is 
heavy,  but  that  at  the  Islands  is  inferior  J  oats  of  a  medium 
quality  ;  rye,  being  the  principal  bread  com  of  the  counlrv, 
especially  of  Jutland,  is  grown  In  large  quantities ;  this 
also  to  the  case  with  rape,  beans.  Hires,  burkwhent,  and 
potatoes,  particularly  the  tint,  which  Is  a  leading  article  of 
export  ti>  Holland  nnd  England.  But  the  principal  attention 
of  all  the  more  extensive  and  intelligent  Danish  farmers  is 
directed  to  grazing,  fatting,  and  the  dairy.  The  pastures  in 
many  parts  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  Lincoln- 
shire. Horses,  cattle,  salted  pork  and  beef,  butter,  wool 
(which  has  been  much  improved),  nnd  other  animal  prod- 
ucts are,  in  fact.  In  ordinary  years,  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  the  country.  The  slock  of  horses  is  estima- 
ted at  about  530,000  head,  that  of  horned  cattle  at  about 
1,000,000,  and  that  of  sheep  at  about  1.900,000.  The  dwell- 
ing houses  of  the  farmers  and  their  office  houses  are  gen- 
erally contiguous  In  the  same  building,  but  they  are  not- 
withstanding sufficiently  distinct ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
belter  t  in-,  of  farmers  arc  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished. 

Mannfacturrt  In  Denmark  arc  not  prosecuted  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  nor  Is  their  condition  at  all  prosperous. 
The  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  spin  and  weave 
linens  and  woollens,  nnd  knit  stockings  for  their  own  use ; 
and  the  women  In  tMeswick  employ  themselves  In  making 
lace.  Woollens,  silks,  cottons,  and  linens,  are  manufac 
hired  at  Copenhagen,  Altonn,  and  other  towns;  but  the 
business  is  languishing  and  unprofitable.  Distillation  and 
brewing  are  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  more 
success  than  any  other  branch  of  Industry,  in  the  capital, 
Altona,  r'lensboig.  Odensee,  he.  Coarse  earthenware  is 
made  In  various  places,  and  n  porcelain  manufacture  Is  car- 
ried on  upon  account  of  the  crow  u,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lo  lu  loss.  There  are  also  sugar  refineries,  paper- 
mills,  soap-works,  tanneries,  hat  manufactories,  fcc.  With 
the  exception  nf  the  manufacture  of  cannon  nnd  arms  at 
Prederlckswerk  and  Hellebeck.  the  lrun  and  hardware 
works  are  quite  unimportant.  Within  these  few  years 
numbers  of  (lour  mills  have  !>ecn  constructed,  nnd  large 
quantities  of  flour  are  now  exported  from  Copenhigen. 
r  lensborg.  fee. 

The  low  state  of  manufacturing  Industry  Is  ascribablc 
partly  and  principally  lo  natural  nnd  partly  to  political 
causes.  Denmark  Is  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 
Being  nearly  destitute  of  cool,  of  water-power,  and  of  the 
useful  minerals,  she  has  no  natural  facilities  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  manufactures;  nnd.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  little  capital,  and  to  deprived  of  the  indispen- 
sable stimulus  of  domestic  competition.  All.  or  nearly  all. 
Ihe  branches  of  industry  carried  on  In  the  kingdom  are  euh- 
Jected  lo  the  government  of  guilds  or  corporations.  No 
person  can  engage  ln  any  business  until  he  has  been  au- 
thorized by  its  particular  guild ;  and  as  this  is  rarely  obtain- 
ed without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect  of  the 
system  Is  to  fetter  competition  and  Improvement,  and  lo 
perpetuate  monopoly  and  routine.  evvriert,"  says 

Catleau.  '  ionl  chert,  trave.iJle.nt  Intrant,  rt  seumt  mat 
at  saris  geit ;  Inr  education  tit  ntglxgtt.  On  ne  let  forme 
pern:  •>  penser,  et  I'apprtntt  emit  maekinalrmnt  tt  qu'il  rait 
feirt  au  maitrt.— ( Tableau  dtt  Ktatt  Danoit,  ll„  p.  280.) 
And  yet  government  attempts  In  the  teeth  of  all  this, 
by  excluding  foreign  manufactured  products,  and  loading 
them  with  oppre*Mvo  diiiir«,  In  hoWier  up  manufacture*  at 
home  '  But  they  could  not  rationally  expect  to  succeed  In 
this  Quixotic  attempt,  and  they  haw  hot  succeeded.  Manu- 
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factum  have  made  no  progress  since  the  peace  of  IP1J 
{Foreign  Cetnmnnitetiant,  Peer  LaAti) ;  and  the  prohibito- 
ry regulations  merely  obstruct  the  commerce  of  their  coon 
try,  and  encourage  sloth  and  smuggling.  These  regulations 
were,  however,  somewhat  modified  In  183H  j  and  the  cdu- 
tion  of  mechanics  is  beginning  to  be  improved  by  the  for- 
mation of  mechanic's  Institutes,  ate. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  At 
titles,  Ihe  produce  of  Denmark  and  her  Dependencies, 
exported  from  that  Kingdom  and  the  Duchies  of  Hies 
wick  and  Holsteln,  In  1636. 


Article 


1.  Ai.it 1 1  I  1.1.  HAL 
VRWl  L  E. 
Wheat  . 

Flo«r  . 

Sys 

Fleer 
Barky  . 

Floor  . 
Crash  . 
Malts  . 

Oats 

M  . 

Bi*a»bral 

H-nr  / 
gSJ  < 

Prate 


r«i*  ekal 

FUi  and  other  seeds 
Clotereesd 
Bm-u.ii  nf  n  best 
Oil  oM  . 
Boiler     .  , 
theeee  . 

Pork,  isIimI 


Beef,  uliod 

•  ....  I  . 
Tallow  . 

rubies 


Oiro  .  . 
Low  ,  . . 
Calree  .  . 
PICS  .  . 
-'.r»p  .  .]  'in.l« 
CaralmaSr  . 
lUks: 

Hone,  O1.10J  Cow 
Skise: 

Calf,  •beep,  and  hank 


Wu 

Qulllt,  wriiing 


Wool      .  , 
Potatoes 
Wo-J  for  fuel 
Turf 


II.  PROntTE  or  THE 

FISHERY. 
HrrriBft  , 
K.«h,  ailid  or  umU  . 
thi'en  .... 
Ill   PROMT  K  Or  THE 

t  OIXKilES. 
(a  Of  laUnd,  Ut  rt 

rot  taandt,  and 

ft'tmland. 
EwVrdowa  . 
Fwlm  for  be*  . 
UU  .      .  , 
FUi  M  . 
Wklrutiklos  . 
'h«Tin,lt»mb»kil>l 
Rnndcer  (kiss 
Fos  ... 
Seal        .  . 
Sronlrrte         .  , 
Tallow    .  * 
Traia  oil 
Wool 

Worvnl  jirke't 

stocking*.  . 
mitlroi 


(bj   (If  th4  ulandt  of 
Si.  fwu  and  St. 


1  ,'ir 

Rtxn 


1 


Oaniah  Wttrhn 


IV!  221 
61.021 
140.477 
6434 


mm 


1:6,347 

074 
1546 


3  51 1 

64.077 


44,201 
194.373 
IS.007 

ji»,we  ihs. 

'osJtHbsrls. 
946  649  Ike. 
S,'tTISt 


2J0O.OM 
IU.016 
I7S.0I6 


:  Masai 


m 

14442 
4,744  kUi 

2,21*,  136  tta. 

14.v1.90a 


30,"7« 
14  ST9 

22.  SGI  ^  lt, 
4,979 

I I914M  Master. 
10,700  fathS. 


1,179  barn* 
2,221 


3,749 
l.trvt 


100 
41317 
S.«-M 
7.407 


lba. 
Ik.  Iba 

p  rrc a 


IOJbOI 


J.4U0 

■.tM 

I47.JIS 

■MM 

11,414 


•h  Iba 
bar-la 
ah  lb. 
|««»a 
psiri 

lbs. 


Bnnah 


M4M  w 

»,4M 
72.'» 
3,(161 
1 9T.S04 
1.440 
II, 1ST 
14.(09 
tv>^l4 
32S 
7M 
U,'-S4 

ujm 

SIJ4I 
4,991 

JI.M7 


8,703 
3*0,701  lba. 
tV44«cwta 


P.lli 

40,907 
7.912 

24.710 
l.tl* 
1.7*4 
J,I7» 


22,149 

II  1.M 
414 

304 

70,939 
IS.797 
47,746 


Total 


4,134  IU. 
1.94*0 

2,0>4  cwta. 
1^77 


in 


The  cseallrr  esynrM  ool  has- 
Inr  Urn  lUted.  ike  nloe  has 
mo  takea  ef  the  quaaiit? 
ei|«elrd  is  the  nr«««i>af 

yw-tsjr  

T"4ll    .  . 


L. 
140,701 

7M74 
I7»^04 

•  44*44 
■  11,(44 

tt  m 


I6.6T3 
4,167 
13.460 
H, -It 

II.OTJ 

!  »7.ITI 


3^97 
7.S4t 
94,1*7 

•4,476 
4,464 
13  230 


fjyl  : 
MW 

l>4S 
IX,BB6 
13.94* 
14,496 

7.121 


l,»4).tj«.7 

;.  i.t» 


12,104 


I.«^.II6 


Remarks. — The  approximate  value  of  the  artlrles  Is  not 
official,  but  has  been  computed  according  to  the  medium 
prices  prevailing  at  the  end  nf  ihe  year.  The  exchange  to 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  97s!.  per  riqs-bank  dollar.  The  as- 
portation of  corn  is  greatest  In  yean  when  the  crops  arc 
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deficient  and  prices  high  in  this  country.  Wcrr  it  not  th.it 
III  Importation  U  prohibited  It  Is  probable  that  considerable 
quantities  of  Holstein  beef  would  be  Introduced  Into  our 
markets. 

Commerce  and  .Vavigation.— The  piratical  expeditions  of 
the  Unties  during  the  middle  ages  are  familiar  to  every  one ; 
and.  being  favourably  situated  for  maritime  commerce,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  made  a 
respectable  figure  In  the  commercial  navigation  of  more 
modern  times.  Out,  notwithstanding  their  advantageous 
situation,  they  could  hardly,  having  but  little  native  pro- 
duce to  export,  engage  extensively  In  any  brnnch  of  foreign 
trade,  except  as  carriers  for  others,  and  in  this  department 
they  were  far  surpassed,  first  by  the  llnnsc  Towns,  and  af- 
terward by  the  Dutch.  Hut  since  the  peace  of  Htockholm. 
in  1790,  the  commerce  and  navigation  nf  Denmark  have 
gradually  improved.  During  the  Tate  war  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  down  to  1807,  the  neutrality  enjoyed  by 
the  Ifcines  gave  thnn  great  advantages,  and  occasioned  a 
considerable  increase  of  their  mercantile  navy.  But  the 
■tuck  on  Copenhagen  by  the  English  in  the  last  mentioned 
year,  and  the  hostilities  In  which  the  Danes  were  conse- 
quently involved,  deprived  them  of  these  advantages,  and 
materially  depressed  their  trade.  The  loss  of  Norway,  at 
the  general  peace  of  1815  though  it  detracted  little.  If  any- 
thing, from  the  real  strength  of  the  monarchy,  greatly  di- 
minished the  importance  of  Denninrk  as  a  naval  power. 
Her  commerce  has  been  rather  improving  since  the  peace. 
In  1H30  she  possessed,  exclusive  of  vessels  under  20  Urns, 
3096  ships  of  the  burden  of  124,984  tons  ;  of  which  about 
300  were  employed  in  the  c-irrying  trade  of  the 


The  exports  from  Denmark 
cultural  products,  as  already 

beer,  ami  a  few  other  articles.  The  ini|sirts  consist  of  most 
wrts  of  manufactured  good*,  as  woollens,  cottons,  linen, 
silks,  fcc. ;  with  liardwane,  colonial  produce,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 
limber,  and  iron,  salt,  coals,  hemp.  Max,  fee. 

Colonic*. — In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess  the 
small  but  well-cultivated  island  of  St.  Croix,  producing  an- 
nually about  35,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  nnd  1,400,000  galls, 
of  rum.  Previously  to  HO,  when  the  Danes,  much  to 
their  honour,  suppressed  Uie  slave-trade,  they  had  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  Africa,  which  has  since  nearly 
ceased.  In  the  East  Indies  they  possess  the  settlements  of 
Tranquebar  and  Herumporc.   The  trade  with  the  Hast  was 


formerly  In  the  hand*  of  an  exclusivo  company,  wliicn 
waa  dissolved  in  1838 :  under  the  company  it  was  very  In- 
considerable, but  will  now  most  probably  be  increased. 

Canal i.— To  avoid  the  long  and  tedious  navigation  round 
the  N.  of  Jutland,  the  Danish  government  has  excavated  a 
canal  joining  the  navigable  river  Eyder  with  Kiel  Bay.  It 
is  10  ft.  deep,  and  is  used  bv  large  numbers  ot  tl.r  xn  .11.  ; 
class  of  vessels,  and  would  be  still  more  frequented  but  for 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Eyder  from  the  sea  to  Rends 
burg,  where  the  canal  commences.  The  canal  of  Sleeken  - 
it/..  In  the  duchy  of  Lauen burg,  joins  the  Elbe  to  the  Baltic 
by  the  Trave.  There  is  also  a  canal  in  Kunen,  forming  a 
communication  between  Odensee  and  the  sea  ;  and  a  canal 
in  Zealand,  opening  a  channel  between  the  navigable  lake 
Bavelse  and  the  Baltic  Except  in  Zealand,  the  roads,  a» 
already  stated,  are  generally  bad. 

Monty,  H'ugkti.  ire—  The  marc  or  Rigsbank  dollar  i» 
worth  3s.  3K  sterling.  But  little  specie  is  In  circulation 
Paper  money  used  to  be  generally  at  a  heavy  discount; 
but  latterly  n  good  deal  of  it  has  been 
is  now  on  n  par  with  coin.  100  lb.  ] 
llOj  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  fool  is  equal  to  13J  inches.  One 
Danish  mile  is  equal  lo  4-A>>4  Eng.  miles. 

Race*—  Population.—  The  pros*,  of  Jutland  and  Sleswick 
received  in  antiquity  the  name  of  Uitmhriem  Ckertonoouo, 
from  their  earliest  inbnb.  being  Cimhri  or  Celts,  the  ances 
tors  of  the  Welsh.  The  Goths,  in  their  progress  from  the 
N.  and  E..  took  possession  of  the  country  of  tho  Cirubrl, 
and  the  expatriated  inhab.,  having  been  joined  by  aome 
oilier  displaced  tribes,  were  wandering  in  quest  of  settle- 
ments, when  they  were  met  and  entirely  defeated  by  Marl 
us  in  two  great  engagements,  about  100  years  before  the 
Christian  arn.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Clmbri,  the  lien 
insula  was  parcelled  among  several  Gothic  tribes,  of  w  hom 
the  Angli,  who  afterward  gave  their  name  to  England,  were 
one.  A  tract  of  country  called  Engellond.  In  the  K.  part 
of  Sleswlck,  is  believed  to  be  the  original  seat  of  llengtal 
and  Horsn.  (PinkerUn't  Ooeg.,  art.  Denmark  ;  Riogra 
pkie  f  r,,rrr  telle,  art.  .Minus  ;  Jacob's 'Id  Report  an  Ott  .'If 
rieulture  of  Ike  A*,  of  Europe,  ire.) 

The  Danish  and  German  languages,  both  dialects  of  the 
Gothic,  are  spoken,  the  first  in  the  Islands  nnd  Jutland  ;  the 
lntter,  in  the  greater  part  of  Sleswick,  and  in  Holstein  am! 
Laucnburg. 

The  extent,  pop.,  fce  ,of  the  different  provs.  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  are  as  follows  : 


Am  in 
l'.i,(l  i^i 
•q.  St. 

IVip.  IMI. 

5.11,833 

• 

303.143 
(1803) 
370,339 
335,748 

•               •  , 

Pop.  MM. 

liirln  |.> 
Pop. 

iplll, 

MlTrtlfM 
lo  1  ■  I 
1  SOI  it 

Itei'U  to 

|v>p. 
lsOI-04. 

Prov.  Zealand,  including  the  island  of  that  nnm.  . 
with  Kunen,  Langcland,  Laland,  4te.  .  , 
Jutland,  including  the  diocesses  of  Aalborg, 
Viborg,  Aarhuua,  and  Ribe  .... 

Hotatata  

Lauen  burg  

Total  .... 

5.010 
0.VC3 

3,451 
3,508 
404 

093,831 

530.976 
(1835) 
33M.193 
435,596 

|  1  31 
♦  !«.». 

rhSBOfts) 

wtM  esljr 
.*!  ISJI, 

1  119 

From  III 
ty  is  o*»SM 
1  is  47  j  b 

Hi* 

1    -0  l,», 

lit  IV  Kr 
M  is  l*fil 
IHy,  (row 

31.856 

1,527,061 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  the  increase  of  imp- 
utation In  Denmark  Proper,  from  1801  to  1834,  was  333 

Kr  cenu,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  duchies  the  Increase,  though  not  quite  so  rapid,  waa 
■till  very  great,  having  been,  between  1803  and  1835,  28$ 
per  cent.  This  increase  Is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
'  patlon  of  the  peasantry ;  the  breaking  down  of  Inrge 
ami  the  consequent  Increase  of  small  properties 
farms  j  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the  progress 
In  agriculture ;  the  introduction  of  vaccination  ;  and 
the  Improved  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The 
Increase  of  pop.  in  the  townships  his  exceeded  that  in  the 
merely  rural  districts:  but  the  town  pop.  is  not  very  con- 
siderable; in  fact.  If  we  except  Copenhagen  (119,303),  Al- 
t'ma  (35,300),  and  Flensborg  (16,500),  no  town  in  the 
kingdom  has  13,000  inhab.,  and  but  very  few  approach 
nearly  to  that  amount. 

Oovtmment.— Previously  to  1600,  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark was  elective.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  waa 
vested  in  a  diet,  or  assembly,  composed  of  deputies  chosen 
by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons.  But  the  influence 
of  the  nobles  predominated  very  much  In  this  assembly ; 
and  ihey  also  .linrcd  the  executive  power  with  the  king, 
and  enjoyed  many  Immunities.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  with  this  distribution  of  power,  and  still  more  with 
the  oppressions  they  loo  frequently  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  nobles,  was  greatly  Inflamed,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  hy  the  humiliating  Irenty  concluded  in  the  course  of  the 
year  with  Sweden,  and  by  tho  refusal  of  the  nobles  to  sub- 
mit to  bear  nn  equal  share  of  the  burdens  required  by  the 
state  of  public  a  flairs.  In  this  crisis  the  partisans  of  the 
crown  prevailed  on  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  lite  com 


'  mons  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  rights,  and. 
I  as  the  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  dlsscn- 
j  sions,  and  of  rescuing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  to  confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  the  sover- 
eign. The  nobility,  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to  make 
any  .Hernial  opposition,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
concur  with  the  clergy  and  the  commons.  "  And  thus,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Lord  Molesworth,  «  this  great  affair  was 
finished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in  four  days*  time, 
changed  from  an  estate  little  differing  from  aristocracy  to 
as  absolute  a  monarchy  as  any  is  at  present  in  the  world !" 
{.Account  of  Denmark.) 

This  has  been  thought  hy  some  to  be  nn  overcharged 
statement ;  but  the  following  fundamental  article  of  the 
Royal  Law  of  Denmark,  promulgated  al  the  epoch  of  the 
revolution,  shows  that  it  Is  strictly  correct :  "The  heredi- 
tary kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  be  in  effect,  and 
might  to  bo  esteemed  by  their  subjects,  the  only  supreme 
head  on  earth:  tkey  iWI  be  abort  all  human  lava,  and 
skull  acknowledge  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairt,  ne 
ktgker  power  than  Cod  alone.  The  king  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  making  and  interpreting  tho  laws;  of  nbr.igntlng. 
adding  to.  and  dispensing  with  them.  He  may  also  an- 
nul all  the  laws  which  either  he  or  his  predecessors  shall 
have  made,  excepting  this  Royal  Law,  which  must  remain 
Irrevocable,  and  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  law  nl 
the  stato.  lie  lias  the  power  of  declaring  war,  ninklne 
peace,  imposing  taxes,  and  levying  contributions  of  all  sorts 
Ate.  (Czs's  Travel*  in  tkc  Xorth  of  Europe,  ed.  1803.  vol 
v.,  p.  116-133.) 

It  Is  due  lo  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  to  state  that  the) 
have  exercised  these  great  powers  with  angular  modern 
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(ton,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  great  gainer*  by  the  revolution  of  1600.  The 
privilege*  ami  Immunities  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  nobles 
have  been  much  restricted.  The  law  ban  been  simplified, 
established  on  equitable  principle*,  and  reduced  InUi  a  code 
by  Christian  V.  It  U  uniformly,  cheaply,  and  steadily  ad 
ministered :  and  the  slavery  of  the  pennants  baa  been  to- 
tally abolished.  Government  hat  also,  particularly  within 
the  present  century,  made  the  moat  praiseworthy  exertions 
to  diffuse  Rood  and  useful  education ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  his  prevent  majesty  has.  by  ordinances  issued  in  1834, 
.  -  i-iM.-ii.  .1  pr.ivinci-il  -tales  in  the  lour  provinces  <«l  the 
monarchy ;  that  is,  in  the  Islands  Jutland.  Sleswick,  and 
llolsteln.'  TIM  «r.  »ter  ami  .smaller  landholders,  the  rill'  < 
and  market  towns  have  each  representatives  In  these  stales. 
The  members  arc  elected  for  six  years,  and  receive  a  salary 
and  travelling  expenses;  bat  are  not  re-ellgible.  They  de- 
liberate on  all  public  measures  ;  and  their  consent  is  neces- 
sary to  the  enacting  of  all  laws  nffecting  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  or  tue  rights  or  property  of  Individuals.  The  Initia- 
tive is  not  reserved  to  the  crown,  but  each  member  may 
propose  whatever  measures  or  modifications  he  conceives 
to  be  necessary  or  expedient.  Renters  are  not  admitted 
to  hear  the  debates,  but  a  condensed  report  of  the  proceed 
lags  Is  printed.  This  plan  of  representation,  though  in 
mnny  respects  defective,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  many  impor- 
tant and  salutary  reforms  In  tho  government  and  ad  minis 
tratinn  of  the  country.  The  duchies  of  llolslein  and 
fAuentuirg  form  part  of  the  (iermanlc  Confederation,  and 
In  virtue  of  these  the  king  has  a  voice  in  the  diet 

The  nobility  still  enjoy  considerable  privilege*,  particu- 
larly in  llolslein  and  Lauenburg.  The  highest  class  derive 
their  nobility  from  their  flefs.  which  are  consequently  in- 
alienable, and  descend  according,  to  the  law  of  pritmsjcnl- 
turc.  The  lowest  class  are  personally  ennobled.  To  hin- 
der improper  marriages  several  free  nunneries  or  sanctu- 
aries are  established,  where  unmarried  noble  ladies  may 
live  in  retirement.  Public  functionaries  are  selected  indis- 
criminately from  the  persons  best  qualified  for  the  perform 
once  of  their  duties,  without  respect  to  birth  or  rank. 

The  supremo  government  Is  conducted,  under  the  king, 
by  a  privy  council,  and  by  departments  or  colleges,  each 
having  a  minister  at  Its  head,  in  which  the  public  business 
is  transacted.  In  respect  of  the  provincial  administration, 
it  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Denmark  Proper,  or 
tho  Islands  and  Jutland,  and  the  duchies.  They  are  all 
divided  into  ittfUrt  or  dioeesses,  and  tliese  again  inloamfer 
or  bailiwicks  ;  but  In  the  first  the  government  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  committed  to  different  parlies, 
whereas  the  bailie,  amlman  (prefect),  or  Chief  of  the  ad 
ministration  in  the  duchies,  is  also  chief  Judge  in  their 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  lowest  courts  consist  of  a 
lodge  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  confirmed  by  the  king.  From  these  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  provincial  courts,  of  which  there  are 
five;  and  thence  either  (for  Denmark  Proper)  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  at  Copenhagen,  or  (for  the  duchies) 
to  that  at  Kiel.    Hut  in  order  to  diminish  the  expenses  of 

Bice,  all  civil  cases  must  In  the  first  instance  be  carried 
in  a  enmmiasion  of  conciliation.  com|iosed  of  the  most 
Intelligent  and  respectable  men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sit- 
tings are  private.  If  both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  this  commission,  it  is  registered,  and  has  the  effect 
of  law :  If  not.  cither  Is  at  full  liberty  to  proceed  In  a  conrl 
of  Justice.  The  proceedings  of  the  commission  are  upon 
unstamped  paper,  and  most  be  concluded  within  15  days. 
Wo  do  not  know  that  any  Institution  could  be  better  devi- 
sed to  secure  substantial  Justice,  and  discourage  rash  and 
precipitate  appeals  to  courts  of  law.  And  as  a  proof  of  its 
excellence.  It  l»  sufficient  to  mention  that  more  than  5-6ths 
of  the  suits  that  occur  in  the  kingdom  arc  disposed  of  by  its 
means. 

Hthgion.— The  Lutheran  Is  the  established  religion;  and 
though  the  most  perfect  toleration  be  practised,  the  num 
fo  r  attached  to  other  sects  is  quite  Inconsiderable.  The 
bishops,  of  whom  there  arc  at  present  eight,  are  nominated 
by  the  crown.  There  are  1558  subordinate  clergymen,  of 
whom  495  belong  to  the  three  ductile*,  and  the  rest  to  Den 
mark  Proper,  or  to  Jutland  and  the  island*. 

Kdactuon  in  Denmark  l»  very  widely  diffused,  there  be- 
ing very  few  persons,  even  among  the  lowest  classes,  un 
able-  to  read  and  write.    Besides  the  universities  of  Copen 
hogen  and  Kiel,  there  nre  gymnasia  or  colleges  at  Home 
and  Allonn,  with  grammar  schools  and  academies  In  all 
the  considerable  towns.    Parochial  schools  are  almost 
everywhoro  established  j  and  here,  as  In  Prussia,  attend 
anee  at  school  Is  not  optional ;  for,  by  a  late  law,  all  chll 
dren  from  the  age  of  7  to  14  yeors  must  attend  some  public 
school.   Children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pny  the 
usual  school  fees  are  educated  at  the  public  expense.  In 
IfchB  the  system  of  mutual  Instruction  was  Introduced  Into 
the  elementary  public  schools,  and  It  is  now  adopted  In 


above  2000  out  of  above  4000,  the  total  number  of  these  es- 
tablishments. The  Instruction  in  these  schools  Include*, 
besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
and  nntural  history.  The  elementary  schools  were  attend- 
ed in  1833  by  278^00  pupils.  The  grammar  and  parish 
school*  In  Denmark  Proper  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  royal  college  or  commission,  consisting  of  three  asses- 
sors and  a  president.  This  commission  regulates  the 
course  of  study,  and  appoints  all  professors  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Copenhagen  as  well  aa  the  masters  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  was  founded  in 
UT'.t,  by  ('hrixtaal  I.,  und  ha-  lx  en  uiicmenied  mid  amply 
endowed  by  his  successors.  It  is  divided  Into  theological, 
medical,  juridical,  and  philosophical  faculties.  The  profes- 
sors are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  their  total  number 
being  generally  about  thirty.  The  examinations  are  strict, 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very  considerable.  It  is 
attended  by  about  000  students. 

The  university  of  Kiel,  founded  in  1665,  Is  less  richly  en 
dowed  than  that  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  not  so  flourishing. 
Its  government,  as  well  as  that  of  the  grammar  school*  ir. 
the  duchies  Is  placed  under  a  particular  department. 

There  k  also  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Copenhagen,  and  another  In  Sleswick,  with  two 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  two  for 
cadets. 

Arm*  and  .Vary.— The  army  consists  partly  of  legulM 
troops,  and  partly  of  a  militia  or  landvrkr  that  is  only  oc- 
casionally called  out  to  be  exercised.  The  peasantry  am 
all,  with  few  exception*,  liable  to  compulsory  service  la 
the  army  for  six  years,  during  two  of  which  they  are  con- 
stantly on  duty  :  while  durinc  the  other  four  they  are  only 
on  duty  for  a  month  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
years  they  may  lie  enrolled  in  the  militia.  A  certain  num 
ber  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by  lot,  in  each  district, 
according  to  Us  population,  nnd  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
At  present  the  regular  army  nominally  amounts  In  3^,7*1 
men ;  but.  In  reality,  It  Is  much  less  considerable,  not  n 
reedinc  0»**»  or  NMI. 

The  navy  consisted  In  1836  of  seven  ships  of  tho  line,  of 
which  five  carried  84  guns,  eight  frigates,  five  corvette*, 
filly  six  gun-boats,  etc. 

t'tnanct*. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Denmark  for 
the  year  1835  were  as  under. 

An  Account  of  the  Public  Revenue  nnd  Expenditure  of 
Denmark  and  the  Duehies,  In  1835. 


Ordinary. 
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It  is  seen,  from  the  above  table,  that  about  a  firth  part  of 
the  revenuo  of  Denmark  is  derived  from  a  land-tax.  With 
respect  tn  this  tax  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  U)»f 
it  Is  charged  nceording  to  the  quantity  and  quality  mm* 
land  w  hlch  each  cultivator  ptsateaaes,  and  which  ^  ««*J 
ured  in  ton*  of  karde*r*.  The  Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  laa*, 
is  equivalent  to  56,000  so.  Danish  feel,  and  four  such  acre, 
nre  equal  to  a  standard  ton  of  hardcore,  one  of  the  land 
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;  consequently  equal  In  5j  English  acres.  Rat  as  the 
ainoanl  of  Us  is  laid  nn  each  ton  of  hardcorn.  the 
tire  of  the  latter  varies  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
from  3:4,000  feel  to  3.440,000  feet !  The  ton  of  hanfcom  is, 
therefore.  In  fact,  nu  Imaginary  measure,  which  contracts 
M  the  quillly  of  the  land  h>  which  It  Is  applied  improves, 
and  expand*  a>  *.  deteriorate*. 

The  principal  >l  the  public  debt  amounted  on  the  l»t  of 
January.  Itf35.  •«  120,805.000  rix-dollars,  or  £14,603,000,  the 
interest  payable  on  It  being  rather  above  :tj  per  cent. 

Prevision  for  tkt  Poor. — A  compulsory  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  destitute  poor  was  introduced  Into  Denmark 
early  in  the  present  century.  Each  market  town,  of  which 
there  nre  sixty-five,  and  each  parish,  forms  a  separate  poor 
district,  the  affairs  relating  to  the  poor  of  which  are  mana- 
ged by  a  particular  board.  Every  man  reading  for  three 
years  in  a  parish  acquires  n  settlement  In  it.  and  a  light  to 
be  supimrtod  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  unable  to  sup- 
port himself;  but  the  principle  of  the  law  i».  tbnt  the 
pauper  shall  be  supplied  only  with  those  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  support.  All  befxing  Is  strict- 
ly prohibited.  Opinions  dlDer  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
law.  It  took  eflect  In  1803.  nnd  the  rate  1*  said  to  have 
since  progressively  augmented.  The  too  grent  multiplica- 
tion nf  cottages  has  been  specified  as  one  of  the  principal 
cause*  of  the  multiplication  of  the  poor.  But  the  proba- 
bility seems  to  be,  now  that  the  feudal  system  has  been 
subverted,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  country  has  got 
Into  the  hands  of  miiuII  proprietors,  that  the  Increase  of  cot- 
tages would  have  been  greater  had  there  not  been  an  as- 
sessment for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were  In  Denmark 
Proper,  shut  vs,  in  the  Hands  and  Jutland.  43,578,  poor  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  1470  inmates  of*  bridewells  and  house* 
of  correction.  In  Sleswlck  and  Holstcln  there  were  45,677 
paupers,  exclusive  of  907  Inmates  of  bridewells  and  bouses 
of  correction. 

Pavings'  banks  were  Introduced  Into  Denmark  In  1816  ; 
and  since  then  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  above 
one  million  sterling,  has  been  lodged  In  them.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the  petty  proprietors  either 
solicits  or  obtains  parish  relief.  ( Foreign  Comm unication*, 
Poor  /.me,  art.  Denmark.) 

History. — The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  obscure  nnd 
uninteresting  at  least  to  Englishmen.    In  13H5.  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Wnldcmar  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife  of 
Ilaqulu  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms ;  in  1389,  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  their  sover- 
eign, (he  three  crowns  being  united,  It  was  supposed,  for- 
ever, La  1307.  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar.   This  great  prln- 
cess,  who  has  been  styled  the  Scmtrnmls  of  the  North,  and 
whose  reign  Is  the  most  glorious  In  the  annals  of  Denmark, 
died  In  1412.    After  her  death  the  Swedes  began  to  evince 
their  discontent  With  the  union  with  Denmnrk  ;  nnd.  after 
a  lengthened  struggle,  finally  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  Dan  -li  yoke  in  1523.    In  M  l'*,  the  race  of  the  ancient 
king*  of  Din  mark  having  become  extinct.  Christian  I.  of 
the  hoa-c  of  Oldenburg,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  which 
his  poslorlty  still  posses*  ;  and  by  this  means  the  valuable 
provinces  of  Sleswlck  and  llols'tein  have  been  united  to 
the  crown,  the  first  immediately,  anil  the  latter  In  17(il  and 
1773.  The  reformed  faith  was  established  In  Denmark 
with  little  difficulty.    Luthernnlsm  having  been  Introduced 
In  1533,  Catholicism  was  suppressed  in  1537,  the  church 
lands  being  at  the  same  time  annexed  to  the  crown.  NY 
have  nlrend)  riotired  the  memorable  revolution  of  1660, 
which  had  been  preceded  bra  disastrous  war,  and  the  loas 
of  the  provinces  previously  held  by  the  Danes  In  the  South 
of  Sweden.   From  that  period  down  to  the  present  time, 
dure  is  little  of  interest  in  Danish  history,  other  than  the 
Introduction  of  the  reforms  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
events  of  last  war.   The  attack  on  Copenhagen  by  the 
British  in  1807.  which  ended  In  the  rapture  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  was  an  act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  our  part, 
and  of  which  no  sufficient  justification  cither  has  been  or 
perhaps  can  he  made.   From  this  period  down  to  the  gen- 
eral pacification  In  1815,  the  Danes  were  nmong  our  bitter- 
est enemies.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Norway,  which 
had  been  so  long  united  with  Denmark,  was  assigned  to 
Sweden  ;  the  former  obtaining  in  exchange  the  duchy  of 
Laue nburg  and  a  sum  of  money.   The  Danes  felt  this  sac 
rifleo  very  acutely  ;  but  It  was  one  of  apparent  rather  than 
of  real  power.   Since  that  period  the  Danish  government 
has  steadily  exerted  Itself  to  draw  forth  the  resources)  of  the 
country,  and  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  inhabitant*. 
I  Revised  in  Copenhagtm.) 

Dksmark.  p.  t..  Oxford  ca.  Me..  82  m.  S.W.  Augusta,  47 
m.  N.W.  Portland.  500  YV.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Saeo  river. 
The  eoil  is  fertile,  producing  good  wheat.  It  contains  two 
-tores.  <me  fulling-mill,  three  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills, 
fifteen  schools,  400  scholars.   Pop.  1143. 

D-cr-NA*tr,  p.  t,  Lewb)  ro,  N.  Y..  146  m.  N.W.  Albany. 


DEPTFORD. 

435  VV    Taken  from  llarrisburg  In  1607.   Bounded  N.i: 
by  Black  river    Watered  by  Deer  creek,  which,  In  nor 
1  place,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  175  feet,  with  perpei; 
dreular  bonks  of  limestone  rock,  200  feet  high.   It  has  othe. 
considerable  falls.    It  contains  four  stores,  one  furnace, 
two  fulling  mill*,  one  woollen  factory,  two  grist-mills,  five 
s*w -mills,  one  oil-mill,  three  tanneries,  one  academy,  ti9< 
students,  eighteen  schools,  773  scholars.   Pop  2388.  The 
1  village  contains  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist ;  three  stores,  several  mills  and 
j  manufactories,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  350  Inhabitants. 

Dssmsbk.  p.  t  Ashtabula  eo.,  <> .  208  m.  n.i;.  Colum 
'  Nu-,  335  W.  Organized  in  1815.  It  contains  one  grist 
'  mill,  two  saw  mills,  three  schools,  64  scholars.    Pop.  178. 

DENNIS,  p.  L,  Barnstable  eo„  Mass.,  81  m.  8.E.  Boston. 
489  W.    It  extends  across  Cape  Cod,  and  Is  bounded  N.  b> 
Cape  Cod  boy,  and  S.  hy  the  ocean    In  1840,  37,315  bush 
j  els  of  Milt  were  made  from  the  water  of  the  ocean,  by  solar 
j  evaporation.    Epsom  salts  ore  also  produced.  Considers 
i  blc  shipping  is  employed  in  the  fisheries  nnd  the  coasting 
1  trade.    It  contains  three  churches,  two  Congregational  aad 
I  one  Reformed  Methodist ;  nineteen  stores,  live  grist-mills 
capital  in  the  fisheries  $36,300  ;  fourteen  schools,  890  schol 
am.    Pop.  3043. 

DisNis,  p.  L.  Cape  May  co..  N.  J..  85  m.  H.  Trenton,  Dti 
W.  The  post-office  is  called  Dennis  Creek.  Bounded 
S.W.  by  Delaware  hay.  Into  which  Dennis  creek  eaters, 
passing  through  an  extensive  rednr  swamp.  The  Atlantic 
borders  it  on  the  E.,  along  which  arc  logunes,  two  mile* 
broad,  over  whlrli  the  tide  flows.  It  contains  two  church- 
»■».  sewn  -.t  .r.  v  two  ltisI  null-,  hi  m\v  null*,  lour  -<  hoots 
205  scholars.  Pop.  1350.  The  village  is  at  the  head  of  the 
tide  on  Dennis  rrcek.  and  hns  five  *tore*.  a  title  grist  mill, 
and  forty  dwellings,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  creek 
for  half  a  mile,  it  has  considerable  ship-building  and 
trade  in  lumber. 

DKNNISON,  t..  Luzerne  co..  Pa.  It  contains  three 
•fores,  one  powder-mill,  ten  saw-mills,  one  school,  50  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  070. 

DENNY,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling.  7  ni. 
S.  Stirling,  nnd  14  m.  N.K.Glasgow,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Carnin,  which  falls  into  the  frith  of  Forth  at  Grange 
mouth.  Pop.  3400.  It  Is  Irregularly  built.  The  only  pub 
lie  buildings  are  a  parish  church  and  11  dissenting  chapel ; 
but  It  I*  a  flourishing  place,  and  is  eminent  for  the  various 
lunniifactures  or  public  works  carried  on  either  within  IN 
bounds  or  in  Its  vicinity,  viz.,  paper-mills,  print- fields,  mills 
for  spinning  wool,  one  for  preparing  dye-stuff*,  and  collier 
tes.  Hand-loom  weaving,  in  connexion  with  the  Glasgow 
market.  Is  also  carried  on  to  n  considerable  extent.  (JViss- 
mo's  Hist,  of  .Stiriiagshirt,  1817.  p.  614 ;  CUmmrrs's  Gmz- 
titeerr  of  Scotland.) 

Di:\NVS\ II.I.M.  p  t.,  Washington  co..  Me.,  171  m. 
F..N.E.  Augusta.  760  W.  Incorporated  in  1618.  Bounded 
S.  by  Dime's  river,  which  enters  Cossoook  bay,  which 
bounds  It  on  the  8.E.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill, 
two  saw-mills,  two  schools,  178  scholars.   Pop.  378. 

DENTON,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Caroline  eo,  Md..  65  m.  E. 
Annapolis,  106  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  bonk  of  Choptaak 
river,  and  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  a  Methodist  church, 
and  an  academy.   Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  $|<w. 

DKPEYSTKR,  p.  t~  St.  Laurence  co.,  N.  Y.,  198  m. 
N.N.W.  Albany.  467  W.  Hounded  N.W.  by  Black  lake, 
which  enters  Oswegatchie  river,  bounding  It  on  the  N.. 
and  navigable  to  St,  Laurence  river.  It  contains  three 
rlmrche*.  one  l're*byterian.  one  rongrrgattonal,  and  one 
Free  :  one  saw  mill ;  five  schools,  165  scholars.    Pop.  1074. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  Laval  aracnnl  of  England, 
mostly  in  eo.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-nt-llone,  hund.  Black- 
heath,  a  small  part  being  In  co.  Surrey,  hund.  Brixton,  on 
the  Ravensbourne,  at  Its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  4  ui. 
E8.K.  London.  Pop.  (1881),  30,818 ;  (1831).  31,350;  hou- 
ses, 5340.  It  is  contiguous  to  Greenwich,  the  two  appear- 
ing to  make  only  one  large  town.  The  lower  town,  next 
Uie  river,  has  narrow,  irregular  streets,  and  is  meanly  built, 
but  the  upjier  town  is  much  superior  lu  these  respects,  and 
ha*  man)  luin.lv.ine  modern  houses;  the  whole  is  lighted 
by  gas,  is  |Mirtlally  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Kent  water  works.  The  old  church  of  St.  Nlchnla* 
was  rebuilt  In  1607 1  that  of  St.  Paul,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, in  the  Grecian  style,  was  built  In  1730,  at  which 
period  Dcptford  was  divided  into  two  pars.  There  are  also 
four  dissenting  chapels,  two  charity  schools,  educating  and 
clothing,  respectively.  10  and  05  boys  ami  girls ;  a  dispen- 


sary for  the  poor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  a  sn- 
vines  bank,  a  meehnnir*'  institute,  and  two  -.c  t*  nf  alin« 

houses  for  decayed  pilots  nad  misters,  or  their  widows : 
one  founded  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  with  36  dwelling*  ; 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  with  56.  The 
last  is  n  spacious  quadrangular  structure,  in  which  the 
master  and  brethren  of  the  Trinity-house  hold  their  aanu 
nl  meeting.   This  society  wns  incorporated  bv  e barter  |n 
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4th  Hen.  VIII.,  when  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  company  oi°Uie  mariners  (if  England  were  confirmed  to 
them,  and  they  were  atyled  the  matter,  wardens,  and  as 
tiftants  "t  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St  Clement's, 
la  Deptford  Btrond.  Other  charters  wore  granted  them  by 
Khz.  and  Chas.  II.  They  are  now  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  nnd  eighteen  other  elder  brethren  ;  the  mas- 
ter and  two  wardens  being  chosen  annually  from  among 
the  elder  brethren,  who  arc  elected  for  life.  The  number 
of  younger  brethren  Is  unlimited,  any  mn«ter  or  mate  mm 
ciently  skilled  in  navigation  being  admissible  .  bul  they 
take  no  part  in  the  business  of  the  corporation  ;  though,  like 
the  elders,  they  enjoy  certain  Immunities,  such  at  exemp- 
tion from  nerving  on  Juries,  fee-  The  principal  chartered 
functions  of  the  society  are—the  examination  of  the  math- 
ematical students  of  Christchurch.  and  of  masters  in  the 
royal  navy ;  the  appointment  of  pilots  for  king's  ships,  as 
welt  as  for  piloting  merchant-vessels  on  the  several  coasts 
and  port*  of  England,  except  such  as  are  specially  placed 
under  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those  of  the  cinque  ports, 
the  Bristol  channel,  tec.),  and  of  fixing  the  rates  of  pilot- 
age ;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  light-houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  other  sen-marks  (with  the  exceptions  previous- 
ly stated)  ;  and  the  hearing  and  determining  complaints 
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ham  and  U  ic  ester  ;  8.  the  latter,  Stafford,  and  a  small  pan 
of  Warwick  ;  and  W.  Chester  and  {Stafford.  Length,  from 
N.  to  H.,  about  55  m. ;  breadth  very  various.  Area.  057,020 
acres,  of  which  about  500,000  are  amble,  meadow,  and  pas- 
ture. The  Pennine  mountain  chain  (*«  Exulamij)  ter- 
minates in  this  co.,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of  Its  N.  and 
E.  districts.  The  hund.  of  High  Ptak,  comprising  (ho  N.VV. 
angle  of  the  co.,  it  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mountain 
districts  of  England  ;  for  though  its  hills  do  not  soar  to  the 
height  of  those  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Wales, 
nor  afford  the  romantic  beauties  of  lakes,  cascades,  and 
hanging  woods,  yet  its  situation  In  a  mure  central  part  of 
the  island,  and  its  extraordinary  caverns,  perforations,  and 
other  curiosities,  have  made  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  inter 
est  and  attraction,  i.-hkm.)  The  8.  parte  of  the  co.  are  com 
iwrattvely  flat,  nod  consist  generally  of  strong,  heavy  land. 
The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  the 
nnturc  of  the  toil ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  rather  cold 
and  bleak.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state :  farms  gen- 
erally small,  and  mostly  held  at  will :  there  is  every w  here 
a  great  want  of  drainage,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  an 
the  mode  or  frequency  of  cropping.  In  the  N.  and  tome  of 
the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  the  dairy  it  the  principal  dependence 
of  the  farmer.   Oats  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  High  Teak, 


between  merchants,  officers,  and  seamen,  the  appeal  from  I  and  wheat  and  beans  In  the  8.   The  drill  is  but  rarely  used. 


them  being  to  the  Admiralty  court.  They  have  also  the 
power,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  licensing  seamen  to 
ply  on  the  Thames.  Their  revenue  is  derived  from  an- 
cient endowments,  contingent  benefactions,  and  light-house 
and  other  dues,  and  the  surplus,  after  defraying  lite  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  these  and  other  sea-marks,  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  Is,  by  their  charters,  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  wid- 
ows. Between  2000  and  3000  is  the  usual  number  annual- 
ly receiving  periodical  or  casual  relief  to  various  amounts. 
Their  affair*  were  conducted  at  Deptford  till  1787,  when 
the  old  Trinity  house  was  pulled  down,  and  thuy  rcmuved 
to  the  present  structure  on  Tower-hill.  The  government 
dockyard  Is  an  eucloscd  area  of  31  acres,  with  a  double  and 
single  tide-dock,  3  building  slips,  2  mast-ponds,  n  matt- 
house,  smithy  for  forging  anchors,  several  ranges  of  store- 
houses, dwellings  for  the  officers,  etc.  The  victualling  of- 
fice is  close  to  the  Thames,  and  has  extensive  buildings 
annexed  for  baking,  brewing,  slaughtering  rattle,  curing 
meat,  cooperage,  fee.  During  the  war,  1500  artificers  and 
other  workmen  were  employed  In  the  dockyard,  but  this 
and  the  other  establishments  have  since  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  town,  which  was  mainly  dependant  on 
them,  has  suffered  much  In  consequence.  There  are  three 
private  docks.  In  the  largest  of  which  several  line-of  battle 
ships  were  built  during  the  war.  The  Kavcnsbourne  forms 
a  small  estuary  at  its  entrance,  called  Deptford  creek,  over 
which  is  a  bridge  connecting  the  lower  town  with  Green- 
wich.  The  Surrey  canal  locks  into  the  Thames  at  the  N. 
end  of  Deptford,  whenre  :i  branch  ettends  from  it  I"  Croy- 
dun ;  a  railway,  raised  on  brick  arches,  and  extending 
from  London  bridge  to  Greenwich,  crosses  the  upper  town. 
There  is  an  earthenware  manufactory,  a  foundry  for  gun- 
barrels.  Ice,  and  a  large  establishment  with  a  laboratory' 
and  several  furnaces,  tor  refining  the  precious  metals,  ma- 
king sulphuric  and  other  acids,  ate.  The  Reform  Act  in- 
cluded Dc|ttlord  In  a  pari,  bor.,  comprising  also  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  and  part  of  Charlton,  which  returns  two  mem. 
to  the  II.  ofC;  and  had  In  1831  a  pop.  of  65,917.  Weekly 
sessions  for  the  district  arc  held  by  the  county  magistrates 
In  the  town,  which  It  In  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  re- 
quests for  debts  under  40j  .,  held  at  Greenwich.  It  was 
anciently  called  West  Greenwich,  and  after  Deep-ford 
Strand,  and  wns  a  small  fishing  village  previously  to  the 
establishment  of  the  dockyard  in  the  -in  Hen.  VIII.  At 
8aye's  court  the  site  of  the  present  workhouse),  Evelyn, 
the  nuthor  of  the  Sylca,  4te.,  resided,  who  lent  it  to  Peter 
the  Great  in  1698,  when  that  monarch  pasted  some  time  In 
Dcplfonl  dockyard.    ( HatteiCs  Ktnt ;  Pari.  Paper*.  Ice. 

DtrTfoKD,  t,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.  Drained  by  Big  Tim- 
ber creek,  and  branches  of  Egg  Harbour  river.  Timber  and 
cord  wood  are  exported,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  Woodbury 
v..  the  capital  of  the  en..  Is  la  this  township.  It  contains 
fourteen  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  five  woollen-factories, 
one  cotton-factory,  two  saw-mills,  one  printing-office,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  seven  schools,  603  scholars.   Pop.  3570. 

DERA  ISMAEL  KHAN,  an  Inl.  town  of  Afghanistan, 
cap.  dlstr.  Damnun,  now  belonging  to  the  Mnliarniih  of  the 
Punjab,  about  100  yards  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus,  and 
300m.  W.  Lahore;  lat.3l°50*  N..  long.  70°33'  E.  It  stands 
In  n  large  wood  of  date-trees,  and,  when  Mr.  Elphinstone 
visited  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ruined  wall  of  unburned 
bricks  about  H  m.  In  clrc.  Its  inhab.  are  mostly  Bceloo- 
ches;  but  some  are  Affghans  and  Hindoos.    (Klpkimtont ; 

DERBY,  one  of  the  central  cos.  of  England,  having  N. 
Yorkshire  and  a  part  of  Cheshire;  E.  the  cos.  of  Nolting 
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nd  there  Is  a  great  waste  of  horse  labour  in  ploughing] 
No  particular  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred.  Block  of  sheep 
estimated  at  about  300,000  head.  Average  rent  of  land  in 
1810,  18s.  10)d.  an  acre.  Derby  Is  famous  for  Its  minerals 
and  manufactures.  The  coal-field  is  of  great  extent  and 
value  ;  and  both  lead  and  Iron  mines  are  wrought  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  zinc  and  copper  arc  alto  obtained,  though 
in  no  great  quantity ;  and  the  spars,  which  are  very  ele- 
gant, are  wrought  into  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles 
Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on  at 
Derby,  Belper,  Chesterfield.  Hope,  Giossop,  and  other  places. 
In  1838  there  were  In  the  co.  twenty  two  silk-mills,  employ- 
ing 3220  hands  ;  and  thirty  nine  cotton  do.,  employing  5874 
hands.  The  flax  and  woollen  manufactures  are  inconsid- 
erable. Porcelain,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  made  at  Derby ; 
and  nails,  hats,  sic..  In  varioui  parte  of  the  co.  Principal 
river  the  Derwcnt  which  traverses  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  co.  from  N.  to  8..  dividing  It  into  two  pretty  equal 
parts.  The  Trent  crosses  the  S.  angle  of  the  co..  and  the 
Dove  forma,  for  a  lengthened  distance,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion betw  een  It  and  Stafford.  Derbyshire  Is  divided  Into  six 
h unfit,  and  139  parishes :  it  returns  six  raems.  to  the  II.  of 
C  viz.,  four  for  the  co.,  and  two  for  the  bor.  of  Derby. 
KegUtered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1838-39,  18,103;  vis..,  5527 
for  the  N,  and  6575  for  the  8.  division  of  the  co.  Principal 
towns,  Derby,  Belper,  and  Chesterfield.  In  1841,  Derby 
shire  had  52,910  inhab.  houses,  and  272,202  individuals,  of 
whom  135,639  were  males,  and  136.563  females.  Sum  paid 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838,  £48,335.  Annual  value  of 
real  properly  in  1815,  £883,370;  profits  of  trade  and  profes- 
sions In  do.,  £210,583. 

Dkrbt,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  in  the  above  co.,  of 
which  It  Is  the  cap.,  being  locally  In  the  hund.  of  Mnrlhton, 
bul  possessing  scp-irale  Jurisdiction,  on  the  Derwcnt,  In  a 
fine  valley,  48  m.  S.8.E.  Manchester,  110  m.  N.N.W.  Lon- 
don ;  let  530  55'  33"  N„  long.  1°  38'  18"  W.  Area  of  the 
pari,  and  municlp.  bors.,  which  coincide,  1660  acres.  Pop. 
In  1841.  35,015.  of  whom  16,895  were  males,  and  18,130  fe- 
males. Inhab.  houses,  in  the  nbove  year,  6699  ;  ditto  building, 
190.  Assessed  rental  in  1837,  £74,023  3».  6sf. ;  actual  ditto, 
£94,054  12*.  (U.  Betides  the  Derwcnt,  the  town  is  travers- 
ed by  the  Markeaton  brook,  both  of  them  being  crossed  by 
several  handsome  bridges.  This  Is  a  very  thriving  place, 
and  has  of  late  years  been  much  Improved.  The  streets  la 
the  older  parts  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  all  of  them  are 
clean,  well  paved,  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  There  Is  here 
a  county  hall,  rebuilt  about  ten  years  ago,  a  town-hall,  as- 
sembly-rooms, a  co.  Jail,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  on  Infirmary,  theatre,  lie.  The  most  extensive, 
and  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Derby,  has  been  very  re- 
cently completed :  it  stands  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  has  two  fronts,  one  of  98,  and  one  of 
185  it. ;  and  comprises  a  new  post  office,  a  hotel,  with  a 
large  room  for  public  meetings,  dinners,  ice. ;  the  office  of 
the  Derby  nnd  Derbyshire  bank,  a  museum,  sac.  The  mar 
ki  t  place  is  a  large  open  space  In  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  there  Is  also  a  good  covered  market.  There  are  eight 
churches.  All  Saints'  church  i<  the  principal  nrchlu  Mural 
ornament  of  the  town :  the  body  is  a  Roman  Dork  edifice; 
the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  te  In  the 
perpendicular  EnglUh  style.  178  ft.  high.  (Ifuttou.)  The 
original  church  of  St  Wer burgh  is  supposed  to  hate  been 
built  prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  new  church  of  St  John 
is  a  fine  Gothic  building  ;  and  two  handsome  new  churches 
(Trinity  and  Christchurch)  have  been  recently  erected  by 
subscription.  There  are  chapels  for  most  classes  of  Pro* 
estanl  Dissenters,  and  the  Catholics  have  a  chapel  with  a 
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fine  Gothic  tow«r  just  finlshi  .1.  Derby  fau  received  many 
charters ;  the  first  from  John  j  its  I  nit  and  (prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act)  governing  charter,  frnm 
Charles  II.  It  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription.  Under 
the  new  municipal  act  It  is  divided  Into  all  wards,  and  has 
twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  rouncilmen.  The  assizes 
for  the  co.  are  held  here,  and  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and 
Michaelmas  sessions.  The  midsummer  sessions  are  held 
at  Chesterfield.  The  bor.  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
quarterly,  before  the  recorder.  A  petty  sessions  is  held 
daily,  and  there  are  courts  of  record  and  requests.  Derby 
has  sent  two  mem*,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23d  Edward 

I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Ac),  the  right  of  voting  was 
vested  In  the  freemen  and  sworn  burgesses.  Registered 
electors  in  1837-38,  1731  ;  of  whom  424  were  registered  as 
freemen.  Derby  Is  also  the  place  appointed  for  the  election 
of  the  menu,  for  the  8.  div.  of  the  co. 

This  town  has  to  boast  of  many  excellent  charitable,  edu- 
cational, literary,  scientific,  and  other  Institutions.  Among 
the  first,  may  be  enumerated  the  infirmary ;  this,  which  Is 
a  very  fine  structure,  erected  by  subscription,  at  n  cost  of 
about  A'18,000,  was  opened  in  1800,  and  is  replete  with 
every  convenience  ;  the  self-supporting  charitable  and  pa- 
rochial dispensary  ;  a  lady's  charity  for  assisting  poor  wo- 
men during  their  confinement ;  several  friendly  societies 
and  1m  in  l  a  clubs ;  almshouses,  some  of  which  were  found 
ed  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  In  1599,  for  eight  men 
and  four  women  :  others  by  R.  Wilmot,  in  1638,  for  six  men 
and  four  women,  now  four  of  each  ;  Large's  hospital,  found- 
ed 1709,  by  Edward  Large,  for  five  clergymen's  widows; 
subsequently  enriched  by  sundry  donations,  and  thirteen 
neat  and  substantial  almshouses,  erected  from  the  fund  of 
a  charity  bequeathed  300  years  ago,  by  Robert  Liversage, 
to  the  par.  of  St.  Peter ;  with  various  benefactions  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  There  Is  a  Lancastrian  school  for  boys, 
and  a  separate  one  for  girls  ;  and  there  is  also  a  national 
school  for  boys  and  girls ;  twenty-four  Sunday  schools, 
giving  instruction  to  3198  children,  viz.,  1133  boys,  1320 
girls,  and  740  children,  sex  not  mentioned;  three  Infant 
schools,  and  a  free  school  founded  In  the  reign  of  Henry 

II.  ,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  nnrlent  endowments  of 
the  kind  In  England.  It  was  formerly  In  a  very  flourishing 
state  ;  subsequently,  however,  It  fell  off  very  much  ;  but  it 
is  now  (1839)  getting  Into  somewhat  better  repute.  The 
literary  and  scientific  Institutions  are,  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety (originally  held  In  the  house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a 
good  library,  a  collection  of  fossils,  and  mathematical  and 
philosophical  apparatus ;  the  Town  and  County  Library, 
which  has  been  lately  much  enlarged,  and  has  a  public 
news  room  and  museum  attached  to  It ;  and  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute.  This  Institution  Is  in  a  flourishing  condition  : 
the  building  contains  a  number  of  rooms  for  classes,  libra- 
ry, fee.,  besides  the  spacious  and  handsome  hall,  w  hich  has 
bee  i  lately  added,  and  which  Is  used  for  lectures  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  Two  weekly  newspapers  nre  published  In  the 
tiiwn. 

Manufmetmrtt.— This  town  Is  remarkably  well  situated 
for  manufactures,  having  an  extensive  command  both  of 
water-power  and  coal ;  and  various  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton  have  been  established  cither  In  It  or 
Its  Immediate  vicinity.  Early  In  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury. Mr.  John  I X)  in  be,  who  had,  at  considerable  risk,  and 
by  dint  of  great  ingenuity  and  application,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  machinery  In  Italy,  erected  at  Derby 
a  mill  ''now  the  property  of  the  corporation)  for  throwing 
silk  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and  the  town  has  ever  since 
continued  to  be  a  principal  seat  of  the  silk-tbrowlng  busi- 
ness. Seventeen  silk-mills,  of  182  horse-power,  employing 
3004  hand*,  viz.,  956  males  and  2048  females,  were  at  work 
here  In  1839.    ( Factory  Itupotttri'  Returns.) 

The  scale  of  wages  varies  very  little,  and  ranges  at — 
for  children  of  eight  to  twelve  years  old.  from  about  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  Osf. ;  twelve  to  fourteen,  3#.  6a*.  to  5*. ;  young  women, 
females  more  advanced  In  life,  6*.  to  8. :  in  ail  cases  differ- 
ing, of  course,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  parties.  In  some 
cases,  tho  hands,  when  engaged,  are  contracted  with  for  a 
certain  term,  ranging  from  MM  to  four  or  five  years.  It 
was  staled.  In  1835,  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  la 
Derby,  that  there  were  few,  if  any.  towns  in  the  kingdom 
in  which  employment  generally  was  more  abundant,  and 
wages  more  uniformly  steady ;  and  that  there  hail  been  very 
little  alteration  for  some  years.  The  cotton  manufacture  is 
not  carried  on  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  that  of  silk, 
there  being  only  two  cotton-mills,  at  Darley,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  employing  142  horse-power,  and  (343  hands. 

This  was  formerly  a  great  wool  mart,  and  the  art  of  dye- 
ing woollen  cloth  was  supposed  to  be  practised  here  with 
peculiar  ndvantage.  In  consequence  of  the  water  of  the 
Dement  being  specially  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Hosiery 
has  long  been  an  Important  business  In  Derby.  There  are 
also  large  manufactures  nfbobbinet ;  and  the  weaving  of 
silks  and  velvets  has  been  Introduced  of  late  years.  The 


manufacture  of  porcelain  was  originally  established  here 
about  the  year  1750.  The  ware  is  not,  perhaps,  of  equal 
fineness  with  the  French  and  Saxon,  but  its  workmanship 
and  ornaments  are  at  least  equal.  The  manufacture  of 
figures  and  ornaments,  In  what  Is  termed  truant,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  The  flues-  spar,  or  "  blue  John,"  of  the 
vicinity,  Is  wrought  Into  vases  and  other  ornaments ;  and 
the  black  marble  of  Ashford  into  vases,  columns,  chimney 
pieces,  ate.  Various  other  manufactures,  besides  those 
which  have  been  specified,  are  conducted  here  on  a  larg* 
scale :  viz.,  a  patent  shot  manufactory ;  an  establishment 
for  the  construction  of  steam  engines  ;  a  mill  for  slitting 
and  rolling  iron  ;  a  furnace  for  smelting  copper  ore.  with  n 
machine  for  hammering  and  rolling  the  copper  into  sheets ; 
a  mill  for  making  tin  plates;  an  iron  furnace;  ml  tend, 
colour,  and  varnish  works ;  bleaching  grounds.  In  which 
the  processes  arc  performed  by  chemistry ;  tanneries,  soap 
cries,  extensive  malting  concerns,  mid  corn  mills. 

The  municipal  corporation  commissioners  say,  the  in- 
crease of  the  town  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  lncrenso 
of  manufactures.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  its  prosperity  is 
the  fact  that,  though  the  population  has  fully  doubled  since 
|  1811,  It  being  at  that  lime  only  13,043,  the  poor-rates  have 
been  reduced  20  per  cent. 

Derby  communicates  by  canals  with  all  parts  of  England. 
The  river  was,  several  years  since,  made  navigable  from 
the  town  to  its  Junction  with  the  Trent ;  but,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Derby  canal,  the  navigation  has  been  disused. 
This  canal  branches  from  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  at 
Swarkestone,  n  few  miles  8.  of  Derby,  runs  N.,  and  Inter- 
i  sects  the  Dcrwent  at  Derby  ;  a  towing  bridge  being  thrown 
across  that  river.  The  Derby  canal  supplies  Ihc  (own  with 
coals,  building  stone,  gypsum,  and  other  things.  Three  rail- 
ways meet  at  Derby :  I.  The  Derby  and  Birmingham ;  2. 
The  Midland  counUes  railway,  which  connects  Derby  and 
Nottinghom  with  each  other,  and  both  with  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway  at  Rugby  ;  3.  The  .North  Midland  rail- 
way, which  connects  Derby  with  Leeds.  Of  these,  the 
Derby  and  Birmingham  railway,  and  that  part  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  which  connects  Derby  and  Nottingham,  nre 
now  (1839)  open. 

Many  learned  person"  have  either  been  natives  or  inhab 
itants  of  tills  lim  n ;  among  whom  may  be  specified  Dr. 
Tho*.  Linncre,  a  learned  physician  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  Joseph  Wright,  an  eminent  painter;  William  Hut" 
ton,  an  industrious  antiquary  nnd  topographer;  Flnmstead. 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  said  to  have  been  educated  1c 
the  free  school  ;  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who,  after 
practising  here  as  an  attorney,  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  hi* 
profession,  having  been  Lord*  Chancellor ;  John  Whllehurst, 
a  scientific  mechanist;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin.  In 
the  vicinity  are  many  elegant  seats  and  mansions,  and  the 
country  round  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  nnd  plentifully  sup 
plied  with  water.  Market  day,  Friday :  fairs,  Jan.  25,  Friday 
in  Easter  week,  third  Friday  after  1st  of  May.  Tuesday  In 
Whitsun  week,  and  July  35,  for  hones,  cattle,  and  sheen ; 
nnd  Mnrch  31,  33.  and  33,  and  Sept.  37,  and  two  following 
days,  for  cheese.  A  cheese-market,  or  fair.  Is  also  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  In  August.  Markets  for  cattle  every  Fri- 
day In  May,  and  for  fat  cattle  every  alternate  Tuesday 
throughout  the  year.  (Uutton's  Hist.  Dtrhy ;  (ilorrr't 
Hist.  Dtrbytkir*  ;  Municipal  and  Boundary  Corporation 
Reports  J  Private  Information.) 

Debbt,  p.  t..  Orleans  co..  Vt..  58  m.  N.N.E.  Montpeller. 
574  W.  Bounded  W.  by  lake  Memphremagog,  and  N.  by 
Lower  Canada.  Chartered  In  177D,  first  settled  in  1795, or- 
ganized in  1798.  Watered  by  Clyde  river  passing  through 
Salem  pond,  partly  in  the  S.  part  of  this  town,  which  Is  4 
m.  long  and  3  broad.  It  contains  four  churches,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Episcopal ; 
seven  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory,  two 
grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  658  scholars. 
Pop.  1GS1. 

Dkbbv.  p.  t..  New  Haven  co.,  Ct.,  44  m.  8.  W.  Hartford. 
300  W.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Housntonlc  river.  Watered  by 
Nnugaluek  river.  It  contains  six  churches,  three  Congrega- 
tional, two  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist ;  thirteen  stores, 
one  lumber-yard,  six  fulling-mills,  two  woollen-factories, 
three  cotton -factories,  with  3378  spindles  ;  one  flouring- mill, 
one  grist-mill,  seven  saw-mills,  two  paper-mills,  one  rope- 
walk,  three  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  two  academics.  57 
students,  eleven  schools,  005  scholars.  Pop.  3851.  Toe 
principal  villnge  Is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  llousatonlr 
river.  15  m.  from  its  month,  immediately  below  the  June 
tlon  of  Naugatuck  or  Waterbury  river.  It  la  built  on  three 
short  streets,  parallel  with  the  river,  rising  one  above  an 
other,  and  contains  two  churches,  five  stores,  fifty  dwellings, 
and  nbout  350  Inhabitants.  A  bridge  crosses  the  llousatonlr 
which  cost  about  (14.000.  Two  packets  ply  weekly  to  and 
from  N.  Vork  city.  Bhlp  timber  and  wood  nre  exported, 
and  vessels  nre  built.  Vessels  of  80  tons,  requiring  10  feet 
of  water,  come  lo  the  place.  A  little  N.  Is  the  nourishing 
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manufacturing  *•  of  Smilhville  I  and  44  m  distant,  on  N  m  | 
Itaiuck  river,  is  the  romantic  and  beautiful  v.  of  Humphreys-  I 
villc,  which  contains  a  Congregational,  an  Episcopal,  and  a  : 
Methodist  church,  four  Mores,  a  large  cotton  factory,  and 
about  sixty  dwellings.   The  Xaugatuck  here  affords  good 
water-power. 

DEREHAM  (EAST),  or  MARKET  DEREK  AM,  a  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk,  bund.  Mitford.  Area  of  . 
par.,  5550  acre*,  Pop  of  do.,  3*46.  The  town.  15  in.  W. 
by  V  from  Norwich,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Co..  having 
suffered  much  from  Area  at  different  period*,  hat  been  re- 
built on  an  improved  plan,  and  Is  neat  and  dean.  The 
church,  a  very  ancient  structure,  with  a  lower  in  the  cen- 
tre, has  some  interesting  relics  ;  and  in  it  were  deposited.  In 
1800,  the  remains  of  Cow  per  the  poet.  Market-day,  Fri- 
day ;  and  there  are  two  annual  fain. 

DERG  (LOUGH),  a  lake  of  Ireland.  In  the  sr..  angle  of 
the  co.  Donegal,  about  9  m.  in  ckre.  This  lake,  or  rather  n 
small  Island  in  it,  is  famous  in  the  history  of  Irish  super 
stitlon.  In  this  island  there  was  formerly  a  cave,  called  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  pilgrimage  to  which  was  long  held 
to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  The  cave  was,  however,  shut 
up  in  1630,  by  order  of  government,  the  chapel  on  the  island 
demolished,  and  the  monks  dispersed.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  rough  treatment  had  put  an  end  to  the  delusion  ; 
nnd  Montr,  writing  soon  after,  says  that  ■  the  pilgrimage  to 
purgatory  has  quite  come  to  nothing,  and  never  hath  been 
since  undertaken."  (Boate'M  Afal.  Hut.  of  IrtUud,  p.  75, 
od.  1651.)  But  If  so,  the  practice  revived  at  no  distant  ne- 
riud,  and  the  island  continues,  down  even  to  the  present 
day,  to  be  annually  Visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Nor  is 
this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  wrote  a  sermon  recommending  the  pilgrimage ;  and 
that,  in  1830,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  duxes*  publicly 
notified  that  tie  would  hold  a  "station"  here.  The  "sta- 
tion," or  period  for  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  begins  on  the  1st 
of  June,  and  terminates  on  the  15th  of  August.  Mr.  Inglls. 
who  visited  the  island  In  1834,  esUmnted  the  average  annual 
number  of  pilgrims  at  from  18,000  to  80,000.  At  present 
the  rites  are  not  performed  in  n  cave,  but  in  a  chapel. 
Inglit's  Ireland,  li.,  189-181.)  A  river  called  Derg  falls 
into  this  lake. 

DERBY,  p.  L,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.,  28  m.  S.E.  Concord, 
457  W.  Originally  settled  in  1719,  by  Presbyterian*  from 
the  N.  of  Ireland.  Taken  from  Londonderry  in  1828.  It 
contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Presby- 
terian, and  one  Methodist ;  live  stores,  three  fulling-mills, 
five  grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  three  fade 
uiies,  170  students,  eleven  schools,  541  scholars.    Pop.  '.NCI 

DtcaRT,  t,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.  Watered  by  Kksheoquilla  creek, 
a  branch  of  Juniata  river.  It  contains  Lcwlaion,  the  cap. 
of  the  co. ;  and  has  one  forge,  four  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mills, three  tanneries,  six  schools.  199  scholars.    Pop.  1080. 

Dbrby,  I,  Dauphin  co..  Pa..  IS  in.  SI.  Harrlsburg.  It 
contains  seven  stores,  one  lumber-yard,  two  fulling-mills, 
two  woollen-factories,  Ave  tlotirtng-niills.  one  grist-mill, 
three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  live  distilleries,  two  schools, 
120  scholars.   Pop.  1810, 

Dbrby,  p.  t,  Columbia  co.,  Pa„  10  m.  N.  Danville,  84  m. 
S.  by  E.  Harrisburg.  194  W.  Watered  by  Chltisquaque 
creek.  It  contains  rive  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  two 
grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  five  schools,  106  scholars.  Pop. 
1751. 

Dbbby.  U  Westmoreland  co..  Pa..  14  m.  N.E.  Greeastrarg. 
Bounded  X.  and  N.E.  by  Conemaugh  river,  S.W.  and  8. 
by  1j<>>  :ilhanna  river.  Salt  is  abundantly  found  on  Cone 
maugh  river.  It  contains  eleven  schools,  448  scholar*. 
Pop.  3722. 

DE  RL'YTER,  p.  L,  Madison  co..  N.  Y_  122  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany,  340  W.  Watered  by  the  E.  branch  of  Tough  n  . 
river.  It  contains  eight  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  grist 
milts,  ten  saw-mills,  thros  tanneries,  one  moewaik,  one 
printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  194 
students,  fourteen  schools,  520  scholars.  Pop.  1799.  The 
v.  on  the  river  contains  one  Presbyterian  anil  two  Baptist 
churches,  five  stores,  and  about  seventy'  dwellings. 

DESHA,  county,  Ark.  Situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of  tire 
stole,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Mississippi 
river.  Watered  by  Arkansas  and  White  rivers.  The  sur- 
face is  level  and  liable  to  be  overflowed.  It  contained,  In 
1840.  4593  neat  cattle.  229  sheep.  48*5  swtnc  ;  and  produced 
64,455  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  3942  of  potatoes,  75.430  lbs. 
cotton.  It  had  eleven  stores,  six  grist-mills,  three  saw 
mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop- : 
whites,  1155;  slaves,  407;  free  coloured,  36;  total,  1598. 
Capital,  Belleville. 

DES  MOINES,  r„  Iowa,  rises  in  iheCotcnu  des  Prairies, 
aud  flows  la  a  S.E.  direction  through  the  S.  part  of  the  ter.. 
and  enters  Mississippi  river,  at  the  foot  of  Des  Moines 
rapids,  on  the  boundary  between  Iowa  and  Missouri.  It  is 
ntvigiiblc  for  steam  boats  100  in.  in  a  good  stage  of  Die  n  o 
ler,  and  for  keel -boats  at  all  seasons. 
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Des  Mourns,  county,  Iowa.  Situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
(he  ter.,  and  contains  410  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Mississippi 
river,  8.W.  by  Skunk  river.  Drained  by  Flint  m-er.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  4488  neat  cattle,  3494  sheep,  15,940 
swine ;  and  produced  15,810  bushels  of  wheat,  190.720  of 
Indian  com,  50,933  of  onto.  17,428  of  potatoes.  It  bad  three 
commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  twenty-two  stores,  two 
grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two 
printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  sixteen  schools, 
352  scholars.   Pop.  5577.   Capital,  Burlington. 

Des  Mots  as,  L,  Clark  co..  Mo.   It  has  one  school,  twen 
ty-two  scholars.   Pop.  435. 

DE  SOTO,  county.  Miss.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  925  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Mlasja- 
slppi  river.  Drained  by  Coldwater  river  and  Its  branches. 
It  contained  in  1840,  8868  neat  cattle,  9046  sheep,  17.204 
swine  ;  and  produced  2000  bushels  of  wheat,  160, 145  of  In- 
,l:.m  «..rn.  3250  of  onts,  12.4511  of  poUUfSBj  25UC-  lbs.  fjtj 
cotton.  It  had  four  stores,  four  grist-mills,  seven  saw -nulla 
thirteen  schools,  322  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  3975  ;  slaves, 
3021.  free  coloured,  6;  total,  7002.   Capital,  Hernando. 

DES  PLAINES,  river,  rises  In  Wisconsin  ler,  a  few  miles 
above  the  boundary  of  Illinois,  about  C  in.  from  take  Mich- 
igan, and  by  a  Junction  with  the  Kankakee  rivet,  from  the 
8.  E-.  form*  a  principal  branch  of  Illinois  river. 

DESSAU,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dcssau.  residence  of  the  duke  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulda,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Elbe,  67  m.  S.W.  Berlin,  and  33  m.  X.  by  W. 
Leipzig:  lat.  51°  50"  6"  N„  long.  12°  17'  E.  Pop.  (18*7) 
11,749.  of  whom  743  were  Jews.  It  is  walled  round,  as 
cept  on  the  side  next  the  river,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge.  Dessau  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  the  Band,  and  three  other  suburbs,  one  of  which 
Is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mulda.  It  is  one  of  th«  bass- 
built  cities  In  Germany,  and  contains  five  public  squares, 
and  upwards  of  thirty  good  streets,  which  are  well  lighted 
at  night.  The  ducal  palace,  a  part  of  which  was  built  in 
1340,  contains  a  theatre,  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art ;  the  palace  of  the  dowager  duchess,  the 
high  school,  Amelia  asylum,  riding  school,  Catholic  church, 
three  Lutheran  churches,  and  the  synagogue  are  the  other 
public  edifices  most  worthy  of  notice.  Dessau  is  the  seal 
of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  duchy  and  other  judicial 
courts,  lis  public  schools  are  numerous,  and  include  t 
gymnasium,  teachers'  seminary,  alliens'  primary  and  fe 
mule  schools,  academies  of  music  and  sinmns,  llie  Louiss 
school  of  Industry,  a  high  female  school,  and  n  celebrated 
Jewish  commercial  school  with  which  a  Jewish  classical 
seminary  is  united.  There  are  many  public  charities.  The 
inliab.  mostly  derive  their  subsistence  from  employi 
connected  with  the  court ;  but  they  also  manufacture  ' 
lens  and  hats,  and  havo  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  an  ei 
tensive  trade  in  corn.  The  public  cemetery  of  Dessau  t« 
very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  the  ducal  country  residences,  l.nitium  and  Gcvrgium. 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens.  Dessau  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  philosopher  Mendelsohn,  born  in  17214,  deceas- 
ed in  1784.  (Btrgkmm* ;  Hitter.) 
DETMOLD.  tee  Lipfe-Dbthold. 
DETROIT,  cltv.  and  cap.  of  Wayne  co.  Mich.,  and  of  the 
state,  Is  in  42°  \9  53"  N.  laU  and  8*>  58"  W.  long.,  and  5& 
56'  12"  W.  long,  from  W. ;  302  m.  W.  Buflalo ;  322  m.  EJJ.E 
Mackinac;  202 m.N. Columbus. O.;  326m.  N.E  Indianopo- 
U*  la. ;  556  m.  N.E.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  357  m.  N.N.E.  Ctocln 
nail.  O.;  506  m.  N.W  Philadelphia :  687  m.,  by  land.  W. 
N.  Y. ;  524  W.  The  pop.  In  1810,  was  770  ;  In  1820,  1449 ;  Is 
1830,  2222  ;  in  1840,  9103.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  » 
iii.it  strait  or  river,  on  ground  elevated  30  feet  above  tt> 
surface.  7  m.  below  the  outlet  of  lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  m 
above  the  W.  extremity  of  lake  Erie. 

The  dense  pan  of  the  city  extends  a  mile  on  the  river 
and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  back  from  it.  On  the  river,  and 
for  1300  feet  back  of  it,  the  plan  is  rectangular.  There  at* 
eight  avenues;  three  of  these  nre  200  feel  wide,  nnd  i*t 
others  arc  130  feet  wide.  Five  of  these  centre  at  a  public 
groiuid  called  the  Grand  Circus.  The  other  streets  are  w 
feet  wide,  and  generally  cross  each  other  at  right -angles 
Atwater  street,  upon  the  river,  and  Woodbridge  street,  run- 
ning parallel  with  It  on  the  declivity,  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  store*,  nnd  dealers  In  the  heavier  articles  of  aerebsn 
dise.  Woodward  avenue,  lending  from  the  river,  at  right- 
angles  with  Jefferson  avenue  through  theCampu*  Martius 
a  public  ground  In  tho  central  part  of  the  city.  Is  one  ofin* 
principal  business  streets.  The  principal  stmt  - 
Willi  the  course  of  the  river  upon  the  declivity,  t 
the  most  dense  portion  of  the  city,  Is  Jefferson  a 
this  street  the  public  and  |irivale  offices,  and  the  fancy  < 
dry-goods  stores  are  located :  and  It  Is  a  benutifol  strset. 
w  hirh  would  do  honour  to  an  eastern  city.  "There srestv- 
eral  public  squares,  the  principal  of  which  are  th*  tastf*1 
Martins  nnd  the  Circus.   Such  is  the  nature  of  the  sett,  ■>»* 
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In  the  filling,  and  after  continued  rains,  they  are  muddy  and 
Inconvenient;  to  remedy  which,  wooden  pavemenu  have 
been,  to  Mine  extent,  resorted  to.  The  houses  arc  mostly 
built  of  wood  ;  but  many  of  the  stores  and  private  dwellings 
are  constructed  of  brick,  In  a  neat,  and  sometimes  elegant, 
manner. 

Among  the  public  buildings  deserving  of  particular  no- 
lice  Is  Uie  state-house,  built  of  brick.  60  by  90  tout.  It  hiu  a 
portico  In  front  with  six  Ionic  columns,  with  pilasters  on 
the  sides,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  dome.  140  feet  high. 
From  the  top  of  this  dome,  the  prospect  is  beautiful  and 
grand,  embracing  the  strait  above  nnd  below  the  city  en- 
livened with  vessels  and  steam  boats,  lake  Si.  Clair,  and  a 
wide  extent  of  cultivated  country  around  the  city,  and  on 
the  Canada  shore.  The  City-hall  Is  a  neat  < -diner  of  brick, 
100  feel  by  SO,  two  stories  high  above  the  basement,  which 
cost  910,000.  The  lower  story  Is  occupied  a*  a  market,  nnd 
In  the  second  story  Is  a  spacious  hall,  which  accommodates 
the  courts.  8t.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  brick.  In  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  90  by  50 
feet,  with  a  tower  115  feet  high,  of  elegant  proportions.  It 
has  a  fine  organ.  The  Presbyterian  church  Is  a  fine  brick 
edifice,  with  six  Grecian  Doric  columns,  J!  feel  high,  in 
front,  supporting  a  [icditiient.  it  Is  90  feet  long,  besides  the 
portico  of  10  feet,  and  00  feet  wide  with  a  steeple  130  feet 
high.  The  Baptist  church  lias  an  elevated  situation,  is 
built  of  brick,  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  70  by  50  feet,  with 
a  steeple  100  feet  high,  ornamented  with  a  handsome  dome. 
8.  Anne's  cathedral  Is  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  110  by 
60  feel,  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  with  two  steeples  In 
front,  ornamented  with  iron  crosses.  It  has  an  oclngonnl 
dome  In  the  centre,  30  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high. 
It-  has  a  splendid  organ.  The  Hank  of  Michigan  is  con- 
structed of  polished  stone,  ic  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture, 56  by  40  feet,  and  4 1  feet  high,  consisting  of  two  stories 
above  the  basement,  and  cost  over  940,000.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  water  raised  by  steam-power  from  the  strait, 
and  distributed  In  pipes  over  the  city. 

Them  are  eight  churches  in  Detroit,  one  Presbyterlnn. 
one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist  one  German 
Lutheran,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  for  the  French,  and 
the  oilier  for  the  English,  Irish,  and  German  population,  nnd 
one  African,  supplied  by  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions. There  are  four  banks  with  nn  aggregate  of  $2,250,000; 
three  markets,  a  theatre,  a  circus,  a  state  penitentiary,  a 
county  jail,  a  government  magazine,  n  mehanlcs'  hall,  a 
female  seminary,  a  young  ladies'  Institute,  the  St.  Clare 
seminary  for  young  ladies  under  the  direction  of  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic*;  several  high  schools  for  boys,  and  twelve 
public  schools  Willi  500  children  attending  litem. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  arc  the  Historical  Society, 
founded  in  1839;  the  Michigan  State  Literary  Institute, 
founded  in  1838  ;  the  Medical  Society  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan ;  the  Young  Men's  Society  for  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Improvement,  founded  In  IKK,  which  has  n  library  of  over 
1900  vols.  The  Michigan  State  Library,  at  the  capitol,  con- 
sists of  about  3000  vols.,  and  the  legislature  has  appropri- 
ated 91000  a  year,  for  five  year*,  for  it*  enlargement. 

Detroit  is  finely  situated  for  trade,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  great  commercial  era|iorium.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  and  lake  is  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year. 
The  arrivals  of  veeeels  and  steam-boats  is  nbout  300  annu- 
al.  v  with  an  equal  number  of  clearances.  The  tonnage 
of  the  port  in  1840  was  11,433  tons.  The  first  steam  boat 
arrival  at  this  place  waa  In  August,  1818.  Now.  several  of 
the  largest  class  arrive  and  depart  daily.  Detroit  had  In 
1840,  eleven  commission-houses  in  foreign  trade,  with  a 
capital  or  •133.000;  113  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of 
9413,760;  four  lumber-yards,  capital  931.500;  three  fur- 
naces, one  tannery,  two  breweries,  one  pottery,  three  print- 
ing-offices, two  binderies,  three  dally  and  four  weekly  news- 
papers. Total  capital  In  manufactures,  f 173.375. 

The  central  rail-road,  which  la  designed  to  extend  across 
the  peninsula,  is  finished  44  in.  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor. 
Out  without  this  work  of  improvement,  it  has  a  natural 
communication  with  every  part  of  lake  Michigan,  though 
the  route  U  somewhat  circuitous:  hut  when  goods  have 
been  carried  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Ionia,  60  m.  from 
lake  Michigan,  up  Grand  river,  for  one  dollar  per  hundred 
pounds,  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  this  dis- 
tance. 

Detroit  was  settled  by  the  French.  In  16H3.  In  1760  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1784  It  enme  by  treaty 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  Slates,  who  have  had  a 
garrison  stationed  here  from  1796  until  recently.  In  1803 
It  was  Incorporated  as  a  city,  and  in  1805  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  1813  It  was  captured  by  the  British,  and 
recaptured  in  1813  by  the  Americans.  In  1815  it  was  re- 
chartcrcd.  In  1837  a  great  fire  occurred  in  Detroit,  which 
caused  a  great  destruction  of  property. 

Detroit,  river  or  strait,  discharges  the  waters  of  lakes 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  St  Clair  Into  lake  Erie. 


DEVIZES. 

Its  length,  from  lake  St.  Clair  to  lake  Erie,  Is  about  S8  in.. 
and  opposite  to  Detroit  it  is  i  m.  wide,  and  increases  la 
width  as  it  descends  towards  lake  Erie.  Near  its  mouth  are 
several  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  Orosse  and  Fight 
ing  islands.  The  principal  channel  Is  on  the  eastern  shore, 
between  Bolsblanc  Island  and  the  Canada  shore.  The 
western  channel  is  wider,  but  full  of  small  islands.  Back 
from  the  river  the  land  descends  Into  low  grounds,  and  the 
settlements  are  only  one  farm  deep,  nn  the  river.  The  set- 
tlements appear  like  a  continued  village  on  the  British 
shore,  and  for  several  miles  above  and  below  Detroit  on 
the  American  shore;  the  houses,  surrounded  with  fruit- 
trees  and  unbosomed  with  foliage,  present  a  delightful  view 
In  passing  through  the  strait. 

DETTl.NGEN.  a  small  village  nf  Bavaria,  on  the  Mayn, 
8  m.  N.W.  AschahVnburg.  Here,  on  the  36th  of  June, 
1743,  the  allied  British  and  Hanoverian  army,  under  George 
II.  and  the  Enrl  of  Stair,  defeated  a  very  superior  French 
force  under  Marshal  Noallles,  The  latter  lost  above  5000 
men  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  allies  about  3000. 

DEUX -PO NTS  (Germ.  Zwti  brUeken),  a  town  of  Rhe- 
nish Buvaria,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  of  the  same 
name,  and  at  present  nf  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  palati- 
nate. <m  the  Erbcich,  near  Its  confluence  with  the  8erre,  43 
m.  W.  by  N.  Landau,  and  47J  m.  8.8.E.  Strasburg.  Pop. 
7300.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  duchy,  formerly  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in  Germany,  but  which 
was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  French.  What  re- 
mains of  it  has  been  converted  Into  a  Catholic  church.  The 
cathedral  and  Lutheran  church  are  among  the  other  chief 
edifices.  There  nrc  here  two  bridges  across  the  Erbach, 
whence  the  town  prob-ibly  derives  its  name.  Iteux-Poots 
la  the  seat  of  the  nigh  court  of  nppcal  for  the  circle,  and 
contains  a  lyeeum  and  a  gymnasium.  It  has  manufactories 
of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  tobacco.  Here, 
in  1779.  was  commenced  the  publication  of  the  series  of 
editions  of  the  classics  known  by  the  name  nf  the  Blpont 
edition.  The  idea  was  not,  however,  completed  here,  but 
at  Strasburg. 

Deux- Poo  ts  and  lis  duchy  successively  belonged  to  Its 
own  counts,  to  Sweden,  and  Bavaria,  previously  to  the 
French  revolution.  It  was  afterward  taken  by  the  French, 
ami  formed  a  |iortion  nf  tlte  dep.  nf  Mont  Tonnerrc ;  but 
since  1814  It  has  again  belonged  to  Bavaria.  (Bergmans  ; 
(  anaahich  i  Kiuyt.  dm  Gen*  dm  Monde.) 

DE  VENTER,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  pro  v.  Overys- 
sel,  cap.  nrrond..  on  the  Yssel,  18  m.  8.  Zwoll  J  lat.  52  15' 
V  .V.  long.  6P  V  38"  E.  Pop.  13.639.  A  cathedral,  sit 
other  churches,  and  a  town-hall  are  among  Its  chief  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  a  tribunal  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  several  associations  of  public  util 
Uy,  and  the  residence  of  a  military  commnndant.  It  bai 
manufactures  of  stockings,  carpets,  and  linen  fabric*,  an 
iron  foundry',  nnd  considerable  trade  In  cattle,  corn,  butter, 
and  other  goods;  and  sends  seven  mem.  to  the  states  of  the 
prov.  Deventer  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  been 
several  times  taken.    (Cannabiek  ;  Diet.  Otogr.) 

DEVIZES,  a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Wilts, 
hund.  Potteme  and  Cannings,  on  an  eminence  near  the  N. 
limit  of  Salisbury  plain,  on  the  principal  road  from  London 
to  Bath,  nnd  nearlv  In  the  centre  of  the  co. ;  85  m.  W.  by 
8.  London.  Pop.  (1831)  4308;  (1831)  4503;  houses,  853. 
It  consists  nf*  several  wide  streets,  branching  from  n  large 
market-place.  The  houses  are  mostly  well  built,  and  the 
town  **  appears  in  every  respect  wealthy  and  prosperous.** 
(Boundary  Hrport.)  It  Is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  but  has  an  Inadequate  supply  of  water,  obtained  from 
wells  sunk  through  the  sandstone  strata.  There  are  two 
ancient  churches,  affording  interesting  specimens  of  the 
Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with  some  curious  monuments. 
There  are  also  five  dissenting  chapels;  a  charity  school, 
educating  and  apprenticing  40  boys;  Lancastrian,  national, 
and  Infant  schools;  a  town-hall,  with  a  circular  front  nnd 
Ionic  columns;  and  a  handsome  cross,  erected  in  1815  by 
Lord  Sldmouth,  formerly  the  recorder,  and  one  of  Its  repre- 
sentatives In  the  H.  of  C.  Market*.  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  latter  for  corn,  and  one  of  the  largest  In  the  W.  of 
England.  Fairs,  Feb.  14.  for  horses  ;  Holy  Thursday,  hor 
ses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  April  30,  ditto,  a  very  large  one; 
July  5,  wool :  Oct  9,  sheep ;  Oct,  30,  sheep  and  hogs,  very 
large.  Mnlting  is  extensively  carried  on;  and  there  Is  it 
large  snuff  manufactory,  and  three  others  for  silk,  employ- 
ing between  300  nnd  400  hands.  The  woollen  hurincsw. 
formerly  the  most  important  of  any,  has  wholly  declined. 
The  Rennet  and  Avon  canal  passes  the  town,  giving  it  o 
water  communication  with  Bristol  and  London.  Devize 
claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but  has  several  charter*. 
It  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  4th  of 
Edward  III.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective 
franchise  was  vested  In  36  burgesses  and  an  unlimited  nam- 
ber  of  free  burgesses;  but  of  these,  few  were  made.  The 
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1831,  a  pop.  of  6367,  and  to  1837-1938,  266  registered 

 coincides  with  the  perl. 

It  Is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has  3  aldermen  and 
en.  Average  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
rnd  £500.  Estimated  rack  rental  of 
the  bor.  In  1832,  £23,670.  Petty  sesatons  for  the  division 
are  held  in  the  town,  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  co..  al- 
ternately with  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Marlborough. 
There  is  a  large  co.  bridewell  and  a  house  of  correction 
near  it,  built  in  1810.  The  CO.  coroners  lire  elected,  and 
the  co.  members  nominated  aivd  returned,  ut  Devises ;  and 
it  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  origin  of  the  name  (In 
old  records,  Divitm,  Dieitis,  tec  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  division  of  the  place  between  the  king  and  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  The  town  owes  lia  rise  to  an  Important  cas- 
tle or  fortress  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  mound  remains.  (Str  R.  C.  Hoarei  WUU ; 
Part.  Paper*.  4*e.) 


DEVON,  a  ma.ll.  co.  of  England,  forming  part  of  Its  8. 
W  peninsula,  and  having  E.  the  cos.  of  Dorset  and  Somer 
set.  N.  the  Bristol  channel,  W.  Cornwall,  and  S.  the  English 
channel.    It  is  of  a  rhnmboidal  shape  ;  area,  1,654.400  acres. 


It  la  of  a  rhomboidal  shape  ;  area,  1,654.400  acres, 
of  which  about  1,300.000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  mead- 
ow, and  pasture.  Surface  and  soil  very  various.  A  great 
portion  of  the  W.  district  of  the  co-,  from  Okehampton  on 
the  N.  to  Ugborough  on  the  8.,  and  from  llatngton  on  the 
E.  to  near  Tavistock  on  the  W  .  Is  occupied  by  Hnrtrooor, 
one  of  the  most  barren  and  worthless  tracts  in  the  kingdom. 
It  Includes  a  space  of  above  250,000  acres,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  1700  ft.  above  the  level 
of  ilh'  sea,  but  we  suspect  this  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Its 
surface  Is  In  most  places  extremely  rugged:  the  soil,  where 
It  Is  not  encumbered  with  broken  fragments  of  rock,  Is  thin 
and  poor ;  and  In  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  moor  there 
Is  an  Immense  mornss,  covering  about  80,000  ncres,  and 
which  is,  In  parts,  incapable  of  supporting  even  the  lightest 
animals.  That  part  of  the  uioor  called  the  Forest  is  parcel 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  on  this,  and  some  other  of 
I  portions,  some  Improvements  have  been  ef- 
iarly  In  the  way  of  planting.  But,  with  the 
of  this  and  a  few  other  districts  of  very  inferior 
ns,  the  country  is  alike  beautiful  and  fertile.  The 
of  Exeter,  comprising  from  120,000  to  130,000  acres.  Is 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  district  called 
the  Soutk  Hams,  extending  from  Tor  bay  round  to  Ply- 
mouth sound,  Is  frequently  called  the  garden  of  Devonshire, 
and  Is  finely  diversified,  and  very  productive.  Climate 
mild  bnt  moist,  though  not  so  much  so  as  In  Cornwall. 
Agriculture,  though  much  Improved,  is  still  very  backward ; 
there  Is  throughout  the  co.  n  great  want  of  any  regular  sys- 
tem of  cul titration,  and  the  crops  are  inferior.  Potatoes  are 
extensi  vely  cultivated ;  cider  Is  largely  produced,  especial- 
ly In  the  VV.  parts  of  the  co.,  and  is  a  common  beverage ; 
but  It  Is  liars ti  and  acid,  and  these  qualities,  and  the  free- 
i  with  which  It  Is  drunk,  are  said  to  occasion  the  colic 

ncipally  a  grn- 
cxcellcnt:  thev 
yield  capital 
,  though  rath- 
er light,  docile,  and  ready  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most. The  dairy  farmers  not  unfrequently  let  their  cows 
to  dairymen  at  so  much  a  head.  Stock  of  sheep  estimated 
at  between  600,000  and  700,000  head.  Property  murh  divi- 
ded. Forms  of  nil  sizes,  from  £10  to  £500  a  year,  but  the 
great  majority  small.  Average  rent  of  land,  In  1810,  14*. 
8Ad.  an  acre.  Minerals  important  und  valuable ;  coj.pt  r 
and  tin  mines  are  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
lead,  iron  ore,  and  manganese  arc  met  with.  About  38.000 
Ions  of  fine  clay,  raised  near  Kingsteigntnn,  Bovey,  and  other 
places  In  that  part  of  the  co-  are  annually  shipped  for 
Staffordshire  and  other  seats  of  the  china-ware  manufac- 
ture. The  woollen  manufacture,  though  a  good  deal  fallen 
off,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent:  there  were 
la  the  co..  in  1839,  thirty-nine  woollen  nulls,  employing 
1810  individuals,  with  three  flax  and  three  silk  nulls.  Prin- 
cipal rivers.  Etc,  Dart,  Tamar.  Taw.  andTorridge.  Princi- 
pal towns,  Plymouth,  Devonport  Exeter.  Tiverton.  Tavi- 
stock, #zc.  Devonshire  is  divided  into  33  hund.  and  465 
par. :  It  returns  22  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  viz..  4  for  the  co. ; 
2  for  the  city  of  Exeter ;  2  each  for  Uie  dots,  of  Plymouth, 
rt,  Tiverton,  Barnstaple.  Moniton,  Tavistock,  and 
and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Ashburton  and  Dart 
m./«th :  registered  electors  for  the  cn„  in  1838-30,  18.432. 
viz.,  7871  for  the  .V.  and  10,561  for  the  8.  division  of  the 
Co.  Devonshire  had.  in  1831.  81.980  Inhnb.  houses,  101,91 1 
families,  and  494,478  individuals,  of  whom  235,789  were 
males,  anil  258.6X9  females.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  in  1838,  £109,449.  Annnnl  value  of  real  property,  in 
1815,  £1,924,912.  Profits  of  trades  and  professions  in  ditto, 
£757,444, 

DEVONPOBT,  a  sea  port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Eof- 
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land,  co.  Devon,  par.  of  Stoke  Damerall,  formerly 
Plymouth  dock.  It  adjoins  that  portion  of  Plymouth  i 
Stonehnuse,  on  the  W.  ;  but,  though  it  received  its  present 
distinctive  appellation  In  1884.  has  a  separate  municipal 
government,  and  returns  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  it  is 
quite  as  much  a  part  of  Plymouth  as  the  bor.  of  Mary-le- 
on.   We  shall,  therefore,  describe  it,  with 


by  W.  Detroit  599  W.    Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  f87. 

jfnr  Hiring  town,  par.,  and 


the  doch 
mouth. 

DE  WITT,  p.  t..  Onondaga  co.,  K.Y.,  126  m.  W.  by  N 
Albany,  351  W.  In  the  vicinity  are  great  quantities  of  wa- 
ter limestone,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  manufactured 
and  exported.  It  contains  seven  stores,  three  flouring  mills, 
three  grist  mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one  acwde- 
mv,  32  students,  nineteen  schools,  808  scholars.  Pop.  2802. 
>k  Witt,  p.  v^caphaUf 

DEWSBURY,  a  thriving  manufaetur 
township  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York.  The  par, 
contains  9630  ncres.  Is  situated  principally  In  the  wapen- 
take of  Ayrbrigg.  but  partly  also  in  that  of  Mortey :  the 
township  of  Dewsbury,  however,  which  contains  1330 
acres.  Is  wholly  in  the  former.  Pop.  of  township  in  1801, 
4566;  in  1831.  8272;  and  now  (1839)  about  10.000.  The 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  Calder.  Is  8  m. 
8.8.  W.  Leeds,  9  m.  8.E.  Bradford,  and  9  m.  N.E.  H udders- 
field  :  In  the  very  centre.  In  fact,  of  the  clothing  district 
The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  London  road,  cut  through 
a  deep  chasm,  has  a  fine  effect :  the  town  lies,  as  it  w  era, 
at  your  feet :  and  the  smoke  of  the  factories  in  the  distance 
gives  it  an  enlarged  appearance.  It  has  a  good  market- 
place, with  some  good  streets ;  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas 
and  supplied  with  water.  All  Saints,  the  principal  church. 
Is  of  great  antiquity:  It  was  rebuilt  in  1766,  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  Interior  was  preserved.  Churches  have  rerenth 
erected  at  Dewsbury  moor.  Earls  Ilea  ton,  and  Hang' 
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is  again  made  into  cloth  !    Formerly,  shoddy  c 
used  only  for  padding,  and  such  like  purposes; 
blankets,  flushings,  druggets,  carpets  and  table  con 


and  a  Friends'  chopcl.  A  charity  i 
in  1780 ;  It  has  an  endowwenpof  i 
£108  a  year,  and  about  80  boys  are  educated  as  free  schol- 
ars. Wheelwright's  free  school,  conducted  on  the  national 
system,  was  founded  in  1727,  and  Is  attended  by  100  boys 
and  as  many  girls.  There  are  here  three  almshouses  ;  but 
excepting  these,  the  other  charities  nre  of  little  Importance 
A  mechanics'  institute  was  attempted  to  be  set  on  foot 
« ithout  success. 

Dewsbury  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  Shoddy 
trade.  Our  readers  are  utvore  thnt  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  fabrics,  paper,  Is  made  out  of  the  vilest  mate- 
rials, as  refuse  linen  and  cotton  rags,  cotton  baggli.<;.  Ac. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  are  not  so  generally  aware  that 
refuse  woollen  rags  nre  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  meta- 
morphosis ;  but  such  Is  the  tact.  They  are  collected  at 
Dewsbury  iu  vast  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  after  undergoing  certain  preparations,  are  torn  to 
pieces,  and  reduced  to  their  original  state  of  wool,  by  the 
aM  of  powerful  machinery ;  and  this  wool,  being  re -pan, 

shoddy  cloth  was 
but  now 
covers,  cloth 

for  pilot  and  Petersham  great  coats,  fcc,  are  either  wholly 
or  portly  made  of  shoddy.  The  clothing  of  the  army,  acd 
the  greater  part  of  thnt  of  the  navy,  consists  principally  of 
the  same  material,  which,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  hy 
everybody.  Large  quantities  of  shoddy  cloth  are  exported. 
Great  improvements  have  recently  been  effected,  not  only 
in  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  bnt  also  in  the  dyes;  this  is  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  cloth  for  soldiers*  uniforms,  which  *  no 
longer  of  a  brick-dust  colour,  but  makes  a  much  nearer  up 
proach  to  scarlet.  The  beautiful  woollen  tabic  cloths  are 
tnnde  wholly  of  shoddy,  being  printed  by  noum  fort  it  from 
designs  drawn  In  London  and  Manchester,  and  cut  on  holly 
and  other  blocks  on  the  spot.  The  whole  trade,  hi  fact  a 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  and  civilization  :  It  is  nf 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  is  rapidly  extending  itself. 
It  Is  most  active  In  summer,  and  ts  comparatively  dead  is 
winter.  About  1900  men.  and  as  many  women  nnd  bor*. 
are  employed  in  the  mills,  and  In  the  manufactures  of  shod 
dy  In  Dewsbury.    Wages  vary  from  7*.  6a.  to  30,.  a  week 

bury  is  connected  by  canals  with  Hull  on  the  one  hand  aa4 
Liverpool  on  the  other.  Petty  sessions  held  every  alwrcau? 
Wednesday.  Dewsbury  is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  union. 
(Private  Information.) 

DEXTER,  p.  t-,  Penobscot  co..  Me..  71  m.  N.N.E.  Angus- 
Is.  G66  W.  Incorporated  In  1815.  It  occupies  the  height 
of  land  between  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers,  to  both  of 
which  its  waters  flow.  A  pood,  covering  500  acres,  fur- 
nishes, by  Its  outlet,  good  mill-scats  where  the  village  u 
aituated.  It  contain*  seven  stores,  five  fulllng-milK  rw" 
woollen-factories,  three,  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  ton 
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Dextsk,  p.  v.,  Bnrnnrilie  I..  Jefferson  co.,  N.Y.  Situa- 
ted on  Out  N.  tide  of  Black  river,  at  Ita  entrance  Into  lake 
Ontnno,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  U  of  recent  growth, 
but  nourishing . 

DKZPIIOlil.,  a  town  of  Persia,  In  KuxliUn,  In  a  line 
plain, on  the  Abaal,  38  m.  W.  by  N.  Shutter.  Top.  14,000  or 
15,000.  Ita  only  ornament  la  a  noble  bridge  of  twenty-two 
arches,  constructed  by  command  of  Sapor.  The  pier*  are 
of  atone,  and  the  archea  and  upper  paru  brick.  It  Is  430 
pares  in  length.  JO  In  breadth,  and  about  40  In  height. 
(A'lawrir's  Persian  Empire,  99.) 

1)11  Ait  or  D11ARANUGCUR.  an  ancient  Int.  town  of 
Hindustan,  prov.  Mai w ah.  cap.  of  n  small  Mahrntta  Mate 
under  British  protection ;  38  in.  W.8.W.  Indore,  and  IMS 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  aea ;  lat.  23°  35  N.,  long.  75°  84' 
E.  At  one  period  it  ia  amid  to  have  contained  30.000  hou- 
Ma;  In  1630  there  were  leaa  than  5000,  but  the  pop.  was 
rapidly  Increasing.  It  la  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and 
contains  some  good  buildings  and  several  tanks.  The  fort, 
detached  from  the  town.  Is  surrounded  by  walls  about  36 
ft.  high,  with  round  and  square  towers.  This  town  is  of 
great  antiquity  ;  Ita  rajahs  are  of  a  most  distinguished  Mnh- 
ratta  family,  and  formerly  had  precedence  of  both  Son 
dla  and  Holrar.    (  Hamilton'*  >    /  Ua : 

|lll<  i|.l'<  K  iK  an  in]  [own  of  llindoslan,  pros/,  A  era.  Ml 
of  a  small  Hindoo  principality  under  British  protection,  34 
m.  8.8. VV.  Agra.  35  in.  N.N.  E.  Gwallor,  and  1  in.  N.  the 
Chumbul  river ;  lat  38°  43'  X,  long.  77°  44'  B.  It  la  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Kmperor  Baber  In  his  memoirs, 
and  Is  still  of  considerable  size ;  Its  environs  are  rich  and 
productive. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,  a  harbour  In  the  river  Hooghly. 
Ilmdottan,  34  in.  below  Calcutta,  where  the  Company's 
ships  usually  unload  their  outward,  and  receive  on  board 
the  greater  part  of  their  homeward  cargoes.  Here  are  gov 
eminent  warehouses  for  ships'  store*,  rigging,  ate  .  protect- 
ed by  an  embankment  from  Inundntiou ;  and  about  thirty 
years  ago  an  excellent  brick  road  was  constructed  from 
hence  to  Calcutta.  The  place  Is  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
adjacent  rice  lands  are  In  a  high  stale  of  cultivation.  (Ham- 
ilton't  E.  I.  Gai.,  L  510.) 

DIANA,  t..  Lewla  ctu  N.Y.,  154  m.  N.W.  Albany. 
Drained  by  Oswegalchle  and  Indian  rivers.  It  contains 
one  store,  one  furnace,  four  saw  mills,  ten  schools,  304 
scholars.    Pop.  883. 

DIARBEKK.  a  city  of  Turkey  In  Asia  (Armenia),  cap. 
pachalik  of  same  name,  on  the  Tigris,  by  which  it  Is  nearly 
encircled.  In  a  noble  plain  or  table-land,  100  m.  B.8.W. 
Erieroum ;  lat.  37°  55'  30"  N.,  long.  30°  5ef  E.  pop.  prob- 
ablv  alHiul  40,000.  (Brant  says  about  H000  families;  of 
which  6300  are  Turks,  1500  Armenians.  H5  Catholic*  70 
Creeks,  and  50  Jews.;  "It  ii  Mirrmiiidrd  b\  n  pri'diL'totis 
wall  of  black  stone,  which,  for  height  and  solidity,  is  far 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen,  either  In  Eu- 
rope or  Asia !  It  has,  however,  been  much  neglected,  and 
is  now  In  a  ruinous  condition.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
and  have  a  good  appearance  ;  but  Uie  streets,  though  paved, 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  castle  Is  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town  ;  it  is  also  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  divided 
Into  many  courts  and  handsome  building*.  The  btutnr  i* 
well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions,  and  the  adjoining 
country  Is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  ;  cotton,  silk,  copper, 
and  Iron  arc  manufactured,  and  sent  to  Bagdad  and  Con- 
stantinople. When  viewed  from  a  distance.  It  has  n  fine 
appearance.  The  elevation  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
the  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and  height  of  the  walls  and  low- 
er*, with  the  cupolas  of  the  mosques,  give  It  an  air  of  gran- 
deur far  above  that  of  any  city  which  I  have  visited  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  river  Is  generally  crossed  on  a 
bridge  of  twelve  arches,  about  a  m.  below  the  tow  n 

8uch  U  the  account  of  this  city  given  by  Mr.  Klnneir 
(Memoir  of  Persian  Empire,  p.  334)  in  1013.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brant,  by  whom  It  was  visited  In  1835.  IU  con- 
dition would  appear  to  have  materially  deteriorated  in  the 
interval.  He  stale*  that  Ita  manufactures  had  greatly  de- 
clined ;  that  the  trade  with  Bagdad  was  annihilated,  and 
that  Willi  Aleppo  reduced  to  Insignificance:  that  the  villa- 
ges In  the  plain  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  that  no  one  dared 
venture  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  except  In  company 
of  a  caravan.  These  disastrous  results  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  depredations  of  the  Kurds,  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  Ion  feeble  or  careless  to  restrain.  (Journal 
Aw.  Society,  vU  900.) 

This  city  was  founded,  or.  more  probably,  restored,  by 
the  Emperor  Constat)*,  anno  349.  It  W  sometimes  called 
Amid  or  F.mid,  and  Is  described  under  this  name  by  Abul- 


DICKINSON.  p.  L.  Franklin  ro„  N.Y.,  333  m.  N.N.W. 
Albany,  IS  m.  8.W.  Malone,  533  W.  Organised  In  1H0M. 
It  b  40  m.  long,  but  is  little  settled,  except  in  Its  N.  part.  It 
has  two  saw  mills,  seven  schools,  343  scholars.    Pop.  1005. 

Dicxinso*,  p.  t ,  Cumberland  en.,  Pa_  10  m.  S.W.  Car 
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lisle,  34  m.  8.W.  Harrlsburg.  Ill  W.  Drained  by  Yellow 
Breeches  and  Mountain  creeks.  Excellent  Iron  ore  la  abun- 
dant It  contains  two  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  forges,  one 
lulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  Ave  flouring  nulls,  two 
crirt  mills,  eleven  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  one  distillery, 
ten  schools.  350  scholars.    Pop.  3701. 

DICKSON,  county.  Tcnn.  Situated  toward  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  1000  sq.  m.  The  surface  b> 
an  elevated-  table  land,  between  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers.  u>  both  of  which  Its  streams  flow.  Organised  In 
1803.  It  contains  iron  ore.  There  were  In  1840,  7445 
neat  cattle,  6370  sheep,  36,570  swine ;  and  were  produced 
'J»i..">0i»  liu-tlni*  oi  wheal.  1031  ofr>e.  336.161  of  Indian  torn, 
71861  of  oats,  6373  of  potatoes,  43,540  pounds  of  tobacco, 
13,036  of  cotton,  4061  of  sugar.  It  had  ten  stores,  twelve 
grist-mills,  four  saw-mills,  Ave  tanneries,  three  dMillcrle*. 
thirteen  schools,  444  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  5370;  slaves, 
llirC  :  free  coloured,  17;  lotal,  7074.    Capital,  Charlotte. 

DIE  (an.  Oea  Vaeontiomm),  a  town  of  Prance,  dep. 
Drome,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Drome.  36  in.  8.E.  Valence. 
Pop.  (1836;  3000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
numerous  lowers;  is  clean  and  well-built;  has  a  cathe- 
dral, an  ancient  episcopal  palace ;  many  Roman  remains ; 
and  silk  fabrics,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  and  paper  mills.  In 
the  16th  century  the  CalvinUu  were  very  numerous,  and 
had  a  university  here.    (Hugo,  an.  Drumt.) 

DIE'  (SAINT),  a  town  ot  Prance,  dep.  Y'osges,  cap.  ar- 
rond., on  die  Mcurthe,  34  ui.  E.N.E.  Epinal.  Pup.  (re 
cant.)  5733.  It  is  well  situated  and  well  built ;  is  surround- 
ed by  an  ancient  wall .  and  has  a  rcunuiunal  college,  and  a 
public  library  w  ith  0500  vols.  Il  Is  the  seat  of  a  »ub  pre- 
fecture, court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  bishopric,  of 
which  the  dep.  Vusges  forms  the  diocess.  There  are  some 
fabrics  of  cottons,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  and  potash. 
|  Hugo  ;  Diet.  Oeog.) 

DIEPPE,  a  marii.  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine-lnfcrieure, 
cap.  arrond. ;  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Arques,  on  the  British 
chunnel.  nearly  opposite  Beachy  head,  from  which  It  kt 
distant  67  ni.  8.S.E..  31  in.  N.  Rouen,  and  03  m.  N.W. 
Paris;  lat.  49°  55'  34"  N.,  long.  1°  4'  44"  E.  Pop.  (1836) 
16^*30.  It  Is  well  built :  streets  broad,  regular,  ana  one  of 
them  1  m.  In  length  ;  houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  ornament- 
ed Willi  balconies.  It  consists  of  two  parti:  the  town  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  iu  suburb  of  l.r  Pallet,  separated  from 
it  by  the  port,  but  communicating  with  the  town  by  a  fly- 
ing bridge. •  It  Is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  la  con- 
veyed by  an  aqueduct  excavated  In  the  solid  rock  for  3  m. 
and  distributed  to  68  public,  nnd  above  300  private  fount- 
ains. Its  port,  enclosed  by  two  jetties,  anil  surrounded  by 
quays.  Is  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  ves- 
sels of  from  80  to  600  tons;  but  II  dries  at  low  water,  la 
with  difficulty  kept  from  filling  up,  and  Is  rather  of  danger- 
ous nccess  frrfro  its  narrowness  nod  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent both  inwards  ntid  outwards.  It  is  protected  by  an  old 
rustle  on  a  clilF  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  by  some  batte- 
ries. ||  has  two  churches,  from  the  steeple  of  one  of 
wliirh.  St.  Ja<<|iie--,  the  English  roast  may  be  seen.  Since 
1833.  when  a  handsome  establishment  for  sea  bathing  waa 
formed,  Dieppe  has  become  a  favourite  watering  place,  and 
the  number  of  visiters  has  continued  to  increase.  Il  Is  the 
ant  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction ;  haa  a  communal 
college  with  a  public  library  containing  4000  vols.,  a  school 
of  navigation,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Ivory  articles  are 
made  here  In  grealer  perfection  perhaps  than  In  any  other 
part  of  Europe  ;  and  there  arc  some  sugar- refineries,  1 
ries.  rope-walks,  and  building-docks  for  trading 
The  manufacture  of  Inre,  for  which  this  I  own  waa  once 
distinguished,  has  now  much  diminished.  Dieppe  Is  an  en- 
trepot for  salt  and  colonial  produce,  and  has  considerable 
trade :  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Inhab.  depend 
for  support  on  the  fisheries,  especially  those  of  mackerel, 
herrings.  Ate.,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  Vessels  are 
also  fined  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  There  are 
two  oyster  banks,  whence  about  13,000,000  oysters  are  an 
nually  sent  to  Paris.  A  regular  Intercourse  Is  kept  up  by 
steamboat*  between  Brighton  and  Dieppe  ,  and,  as  the 
journey  lo  Paris  by  land  Is  much  shorter  by  this  than  by 
any  other  route.  It  Is  preferred  by  many  travellers.  Dieppe 
was  bombarded  and  all  but  destroyed  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  In  1694.  The  Inhab.  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  enterprise.  They  discovered  Canada,  founded  Que- 
bec, and  explored  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  some  distance  a 
century  previously  to  Vasco  do  Coma.  Brazen  de  la  Mar- 
tiniere,  the  author  of  the  Ormmd  Dictionnaire  Grograpkiout, 
trt-,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe.  (Hugo,  France  1'ittoretant, 
art.  Seine  tn/erirure:  Enept.  dew  Gent  du  Monde.) 

DIEST,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  8.  Brabant,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Denier,  and  on  the  railway  from  Antwerp  lo  Liege. 
X  m.  E.N.K.  Brussels.    Pop.  (1836)  6963.    It  is  about  a 

ot  tttr  jbtrvrfesssta  de  Offli  du  Monde:  Uw 
i,  asys  lbs  stilts  is  of  *oaa,  sad  kklJ**** 
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iL-ofuc  in  cirr.,  but  this  space  la  In  great  pnrt  occupied  with 
field*  and  g MM  It  hus  a  college,  manufacture*  of  stock- 
ing*, woollen*,  *tc.,  and  some  excellent  breweries;  and 
•ends  two  deps.  to  the  stales  of  the  prov.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  In  1705,  but  retaken  and  disman- 
tled by  the  French  la  the  same  year.   (CaaaastrA ;  Diet. 

l>f< ;  UTOtf,  p.  L,  and  port  of  entry,  Bristol  co.,  Mass..  41 
m.  8.  Boston,  431  W.  Incorporated  In  1712.  Hounded  E. 
by  Taunton  river,  and  N.E.  by  Bumford  river.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  Taunton  river,  in  Berkley,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  this  t,  Is  the  celebrated  "  Dighton  rock."  con- 
taining an  ancient  inscription,  which  has  excited  much 
curiosity,  and  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Several  drawings  have  been  copied,  and  recently  published 
in  Copenhagen,  In  a  splendid  work  on  American  antiquities. 
Some  learned  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  Inscriptions 
are  the  work  of  Norwegian  adventurers,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  visited  the  country'  In  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian 
era.  These  Inscription*  were  described  by  Dr.  Cotton 
Blather,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  exist.  For 
a  copy  of  (hew  Inscriptions  see  "  Barber's  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  Massachusetts."  Dighton  contains  four  churches, 
two  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist,  nine 
•tores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen -factory,  two  cotton- 
factories,  with  3416  spindles,  two  grist  mills, one  saw -null; 
■even  schools,  431  scholars.  Pop.  1378.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  landing  place  for  sloops  Is  a  village  contain- 
ing about  twenty  dwellings. 

DIGNE  (an.  Dint  or  Dint*),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Alpea-Basses,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap. ;  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  Bleone,  U  m.  N.E.  Alx,  78  ni 
B.8.W  Grenoble,  and  373  m.  8.E  Pans  j  lot.  44°  5'  N..  long. 
0°  14'  19"  P..  Pop.  (rx.  cess.)  3945.  It  Is  encircled  by  an- 
cient walls  flanked  with  square  towers.  Street*  generally 
narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy,  and  the  house*  mean.  In  Its 
vicinity  are  some  saline  hatha,  serviceable  In  rheumatic, 
paralytic,  and  cutaneous  affection*,  and  gunshot  wound*. 
One  of  the  avenues  to  the  town  Is  planted  w  uh  trees  and 
bordered  with  handsome  houses.  Dtgnc  is  tho  seal  of  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  assize,  it  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  a  bishopric  ;  but  neither 
its  principal  church  nor  episcopal  palace  deserves  notice. 
It  has  a  public  library  with  3000  vols.,  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture, departmental  nursery  ground*,  tnnneriu*,  and  some 
trade  in  prunes,  almonds,  corn,  hemp,  cloth,  cattle,  and 
leather.    (Mug*,  art.  .lines -H<ut rt ;  Guide  du  Vnuagtur, 

DIJON  (an.  Divio),  a  celebrated  town  of  France,  dep. 
Cote  d'Or,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  as  It  was  formerly  of  the 
duchy  and  prov.  of  Burgundy,  In  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cote  d'Or  mountains,  on  the  Ouche,  ut  the  confluence 
of  the  Suzon.  105  m.  N.  Lyons,  and  160  m.  SIR.  Paris  ;  lat. 
47°  IV  25"  N.,  long.  6°  2"  5"  E.  Pop.  (1836)  91344.  Ills 
surrounded  by  ramparts  planted  with  tree*,  and  1*  for  the 
most  part  very  well  bull L  It*  street*  are  brood,  well  paved, 
and  clean  ;  and  It  contain*  several  large  and  tine  square*. 
Its  environs  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  few  town*  In 
France  possess  such  fine  public  walk*.  The  Huzon.  run- 
ning In  various  subterranean  channels  through  ditferent 
quarters,  contribute*  to  the  cleanliness  for  which  DIJoa  la 
conspicuous.  In  the  Plate  Hay  ale,  constructed  In  tho  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  is  the  palace  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  duke*  of  Burgundy,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1502.  A  large  square  tower 
formerly  belonging  to  this  castle,  and  called  Aa  Terra***, 
now  serves  as  an  observatory :  the  palace,  which  was  fin- 
ished in  1784,  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  states  of 
(be  province,  and  for  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Condf\ 
who,  under  the  old  rtgiwu,  were  It*  hereditary  governor*  ; 
It*  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  I*  now  occupied  by  the 
museum*  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  castle  of  Dijon, 
commenced  by  Louis  XI..  and  terminated  under  Louis  XII. 
In  1513,  became  In  the  18th  century  a  state-prison,  In  which 
the  Ducheas  of  Maine,  Mirabeau.  and  other  distinguished 
persona  were  confined  ;  it  now  nerves  for  the  quarters  of 
the  grn»-<Carme».  Several  of  the  churches  are  well  worthy 
of  notice.  That  of  St.  Bcnkgne,  m  which  the  Installation 
of  the  duke*  of  Burgundy  took  place,  was  founded  in  the 
5th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  1106.  It  suffered  materially 
during  the  Revolution ;  but  it*  spire  I*  still  standing,  and 
reaches  to  the  height  of  08  metres,  or  3314  ft  above  ground. 
The  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Michael  are  remarka- 
ble alike  for  their  antiquity,  the  beauty  of  their  architecture, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  ornaments.  The  church  of 
St.  Anne  I*  an  elegant  modern  structure,  with  a  fine  dome. 
Tho  hall  of  justice  Is  a  large  ancient  edifice,  and  the  theatre 
Is,  neit  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  the  handsomest  In  Franco  out 
of  Pari*.  There  are  two  public  libraries,  one  of  which  has 
40,000  printed  vols.,  and  500  or  600  MSS. ;  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden,  two  hospital*,  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  prison*,  a  town-hall,  hotels  of  tho  pre- 


fecture and  academy,  and  many  private  residences  built 
durlug  the  Independence  of  the  duchy,  which  give  to  the 
city  a  venerable  and  Interesting  appearance.  Dijon  Is  the 
•eat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  depts.  Cote  d'Or.  Haute  Morne. 
and  Saone  et  Loire,  a  court  of  assize,  tribunal*  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  bishopric  ,  and  is 
the  head  quarters  of  a  military  division.  It  has  an  eeadtmu 
umtvertiuirt,  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  literature, 
a  royal  and  seven  other  colleges,  a  superior  school  of  the 
fine  art*,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a  primary  normal 
school,  and  numerous  learned  societies.  It  has  some  fabric* 
of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuff*,  vinegar,  mustard,  for 
which  It  1*  famous,  wax-candles,  hat*,  earthenware,  soap, 
Ice. ;  betides  sugar  and  wax  refineries,  tanneries,  and  brew- 
eries :  but  It*  principal  dependence  is  on  It*  wine  trade.  It 
being  the  principal  depot  and  market  for  the  sale  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  town  existed  previously  to  tho  period  of 
Roman  domination  ;  It  was  fortified,  and.  according  to  some, 
rebuilt  by  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  enlarged  and  emhelhahed 
by  Aurelinn.  anno  274.  In  1137.  It  was  burnt  down,  hot 
soon  rose  from  Its  ashes :  it  waa  annexed  to  France,  with 
the  rest  of  Burgundy.  In  1447.  It  lias  produced  many  vary 
distinguished  men  |  among  other*  may  be  specified  Bossuet, 
the  great  glory  of  lite  Caliban  church,  burn  here  on  the 
27  th  of  Sept.,  1637;  Creblllon,  Piroo,  Lonfepterre,  Dnnben- 
lon.  Cu) ton  do  Morvenu,  tic.  (Hugo,  art.  Cot*  d'Or; 
Guide  du  Vtyugtur,  ire. ;  F.ncncl.  dee  Grut  dm  Monde.) 

DIMOCKS,  p.  t..  Susquchnnnah  co.,  177  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Harriaburg,  878  VV.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist-mill, 
five  saw-mills  ;  eight  schools,  240  scholars.    Pop.  008. 

DINACEPOOR,  an  inl.  distr.  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Ben 
gal ;  between  lat-  24°  4M'  and  96°  lrT  N..  and  long.  88°  1' 
and  80°  11'  E. ;  having  W.  and  N.  the  durtr.  Purneah.  E. 
Rungpoor.  and  S.  Rnjishayo  j  length  N.  to  8.105  m..  breadth, 
82  m. ;  area,  5374  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1822)  3341.420.  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedan*.  This  was  one  of  the 
district*  specially  surveyed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  by 
orders  from  the  government,  in  1809.  It  contains  no  moun- 
tain*, nor  even  bills :  but  It*  surface  Is  undulating :  R  a) 
everywhere  intersected  by  river*,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Molianondn,  Atreyi,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
tianges.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  In  the  rainy  reason  some 
of  the  rivers  swell  nut  Into  extensive  mart  be*  ;  and  as  they 
are  constantly  changing  their  courses,  their  deserted  chan- 
nels ollen  contain  a  considerable  expanse  of  stagnant  water 
The  wind*  are  more  variable  here  than  lb  any  other  par 
of  India,  but  for  the  most  part  E.  The  rainy  season  conv 
moiily  last*  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Oct 
Towards  the  end  of  this  ana  son  the  night*  are  hot  and  op 
pretslve.  but  the  maximum  heat  Is  not  so  great  rs  at  Cal- 
cutta. From  Nov.  to  Feb.  the  native*  oftcti  suffer  much 
from  cold,  and  Are*  are  agreeable  to  European*.  The  E 
winds  are  accounted  very  unhealthy  ;  and  Intermittent  and 
other  fevers  annually  destroy  a  great  many  of  the  pop. 
The  soil  hi  In  some  part*  n  red  and  stiff  clay,  unusual  in 
Bengal ;  but  by  fHr  tho  larger  portion  Is  light  and  ash 
i  "li.ur.  d.  N  Hie  u  i«  former  I)  made  In  iln-  district,  KM  the 
•oil  1*  not  peculiarly  adapted  for  It.  and  Its  manufacture 
ha*  In  en  removed  to  more  favourable  situation*.  The  ban 
yan,  mango,  nrcca.  etc.,  flourish  ;  palms,  generally,  do  not 
thrive.  There  are  some  small  soul  forest* ;  but,  generally 
■peaking,  timber  I*  Inferior,  and  useless  for  boat  building 
There  are  few  tiger*  or  leopards,  no  wolves  or  hyena*,  and 
the  wild  elephant  or  rhinoceros  1*  very  rarely  seen.  Deer, 
burrs  porcupine*,  ichneumons,  otters,  «Vc,  are  very  plenti- 
ful ;  and  w  lid  hogs  and  buffaloes  do  much  damage  to  the 
crop*.  Birds  nre  abundant,  and  so  are  fish ;  the  last  form 
by  tar  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  food  consumed.  Croco- 
dile* are  tint  uncommon,  but  are  little  dreaded :  tortoises, 
and  •one  lizard*,  are  eagerly  sought  for  as  article*  of  diet; 
insect*  are  not  very  troublesome.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
land  Is  fully  occupied  and  cultivated  ;  rice  Is  the  principal 
article  of  culture,  but  Is  Inferior  to  that  of  Patna;  wheal, 
barley,  millet,  legumes,  and  oily  seeds  are  successively  the 
produce  next  In  Importance.  The  cotton  raised  In  the  N.  Is 
very  bad,  but  that  of  the  8.  is  finer  than  that  Imported  from 
the  W.  of  India  ;  the  sugar-cane  1*  largely  cultivated,  and 
I*  of  a  good  quality ;  Indigo  and  tobacco  are  also  raised,  btxt 
the  latter  not  In  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 
Tho  husbandry  of  the  district  Is  deplorable  ;  the  plough  Is 
without  a  coulter  or  mould -board,  arid  In  some  par**  wants 
even  the  share  ;  nil  the  other  farm  implement*  are  nearly 
a*  bad  ;  and  6*.  will  buy  all  that  are  deemed  necessary  for 
the  culture  of  five  acre*  of  land.  Both  the  oxen  and  horse* 
are  wretched,  except  a  breed  of  pome*  from  Boo  tan ;  all 
cattle  are.  however.  111  fed,  and  on  none  but  natural  pas- 
tures. There  are  very  few  carts  or  conveyance*  of  any 
kind  In  the  district.  The  farms  are  generally  snail ;  about 
one  farmer  only  In  sixteen  may  rent  from  30  to  100  acre*  ; 
estates  are  also  generally  *mall ;  moat  of  the  land  belongs 
to  Hindoos.  There  are,  however,  very  lew  Individuals  In 
a  »•*•*  of  begiarv.  and  such  as  are  so  ore  readily  relieved 


DINAN. 

the  disposition  of  the  people  generally  bring  charitable. 
Except  thaw  of  European*,  and  some  Mohammedan*,  no 
bouses  have  any  other  than  a  thatched  rouf :  niud  wall* 
are  must  common  ;  but,  In  some  instances,  the  huu  are 
wholly  constructed  of  ilravr  and  reeds.  The  furniture  of 
both  Mohammedan*  and  Hindoo*  U  nearly  alike,  and  the 
whole,  among  the  labouring  classes,  not  worth  more  than 
a  rupee.  Moat  of  these  classes  deep  on  sackcloth  or  mnu 
on  the  ground.  'I'hey  aro  generally  very  ill-clothed,  but 
both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  wear  many  ornaments; 
the  women  of  both  race*  colour  their  eyelids  with  lamp- 
black. For  food,  the  people  are  generally  totter  olf  than 
for  lodging,  furniture,  or  clothing ;  and  few  are  distresses] 
by  hunger,  although  their  food  is  seldom  wry  nourishing  ; 
the  lower  classes  are  obliged  to  use  the  ashes  of  the  plan- 
tain root,  ate.  for  salt,  and  often  want  for  tobacco,  their 
favourite  and  almost  only  stimulus.  Slaves  are  few,  and 
servants,  especially  female  ones,  scarce ;  for  early  marriages 
are  ao  universal,  that  nearly  every  woman  Is  married  by 
the  period  of  puberty,  or  Is  else  subject  to  a  stigma.  The 
luhob..  as  might  be  expected  from  their  poverty,  are  feeble, 
sickly,  and  subject  to  various  diseases ;  and  are  also  Igno- 
rant, mendacious,  and  occasionally  rapacious.  Dacoity  was 
formerly  a  very  prevalent  crime.  Education  has  proceeded 
to  very  little  more  than  rudimental  Instruction  among  about 
•ate  tn  sixteen  of  the  male  sex.  Christianity  has  made  but 
little  progress.  (Ear  copious  particulars  respecting  litis  dis- 
trict, see  >'.  B.  Hamilton's  Statistic*  of  Dmajpur.  Cal- 
cutta, 1833.) 

DtKAoarooa  (Dinajpur,  Iks  aWc  of  btggari),  an  inl. 
town  of  Hindustan  ;  cap.  of  the  above  dattr, ;  seat  of  the 
Onlish  judicial  and  revenue  courts ;  between  two  tributaries 
to  the  Ganges;  115  m.  K.8.E.  Purueah,  and  eW  m.  N.N.E. 
Moorshedabad  ;  laL  37'  N,  long.  #£>  ■43'  E.  Pop.  30.000. 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  It  is,  a*  Its  name  Implies,  a  very 
poor  place  ;  its  houses  are  chiefly  thatched  huts,  there 
Leiiig,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  but  eight  brick  dwel- 
lings out  of  £000,  exclusive  of  the  European  residences, 
public  offices,  etc.,  which  are  built  in  the  worst  Anglo- 
Indian  style.  Ita  most  densely  |ieopled  portion  has  near  ita 
centre  a  square  surrounded  with  shops,  ate. ;  in  the  English 
quarter,  and  other  portions,  the  houses  are  detached  from 
each  other,  and  intermixed  with  gardens  and  pasture  lands. 
What  may  be  considered  the  port  of  the  town,  ou  the  bank 
of  the  Punabhoba,  Is  occupied  by  merchants,  warehouses, 
<tc-  It  Is  clean  and  well  watched,  but  not  lighted ;  the 
roods  round  it  are  kept  in  food  repair  by  convicts,  but 
bridges  are  wanted.  It  contains  no  public  building  of  any 
Uii|iortance  excepting  the  bouse  of  the  late  rajah,  built  in 
17t*J,  a  strange  mixture  of  European,  Moorish,  and  Hindoo 
styles,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  but  now  In 
aunt  measure  gone  to  decay.  The  vicinity  of  Dlnagepoor 
has  a  sandy  soil,  is  Ul  supplied  with  water,  and  chiefly 
occupied  by  pastures.  (Hamilton;  Buchanan;  /image- 
pcor  1  Hamilton,  W.  £.  /.  Oau,  h,  617.) 

DINAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cdtes-du-Nord,  cap. 
arrood.,  beautifully  situated  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ranee,  13  m.  E.  St.  Brieue.  Pop.  (1836)  7356.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and  thickness, 
the  works  outside  of  which  are  now  converted  Into  gardens, 
and  laid  out  aa  public  walks.  Streets  mostly  ill  built,  nar- 
row, dark,  and  dirty ;  though  of  late  years  some  parts  of 
the  town  have  been  much  Improved.  The  principal  |iubllc 
buildings  are — a  castle,  built  about  1300.  now  used  as  a  pri- 
son, two  churches  of  (lotbie  architecture,  the  town-hall. 
Clock-tower,  hospital,  and  concert-ball.  Vessels  of  from  70 
to  U0  tons  come  up  to  IMaan  at  high  water :  il  communicates 
With  Reanes  by  the  canal  of  Hie  and  Ruace,  the  river  being 
navigable  only  aa  far  aa  this  town.  Dinan  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  communal  college : 
It  has  a  school  of  design,  a  public  library,  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, *£.<  ..  with  manufactures  of  sail  cloth,  cotton  stuffs, 
flannels,  shoes,  and  hats  for  the  troop*  and  colonies,  leather, 
etc  .  beet-root  sugar-factories ;  and  hm  «w(  trade  In  butter, 
hemp,  thread,  fee.  {Hugo.  art.  Lvtts-du-.Vord ;  Diet,  (itog.) 

DIN  ANT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  pro  v.  Nomur,  cap.  nrnmd., 
on  the  Mouse,  14  m.  8.  by  E.  Namur.  Pop.  (1836)  5033. 
It  Is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  iu  castle.  It  kt  divided  into  the  *  Town- proper" 
and  the  "  Island,"  and  lias  a  suburb,  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
several  other  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Latin  school. 
Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  those  of  woollens,  hats,  cut- 
lery, cards,  verjuice,  mend,  gingerbread,  paper,  and  glasa ; 
but  It  has  several  oil,  flour,  and  hemp  mills,  with  mills  for 
cutting  and  polishing  marble,  and  numerous  salt-refineries, 
tanneries,  and  breweries.  It  is  the  seal  of  a  court  of  pri- 
mary )  ii  r  i*l  let  ion.  and  the  residence  of  a  military  com- 
ma nil  ant.  Dinanl  is  very  ancient.  In  the  14th  century  it 
was  a  prosperous  commercial  town  ;  In  1468  It  waa  sacked 
and  burnt  by  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  ;  and  again  sacked 
in  1564  by  the  Duke  of  Never*.  1  Wmdermaeltn,  Via. 
Otog.  dt  U  Free.  A  a  war,  <t.) 
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DINAPOOR,  an  inl.  town,  and  British  military  station  * 
Hindustan,  prov.  Bnhar.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gauge*,  14  m 
W.  Patna ;  bit.  25°  37'  N.,  long.  Kr>  5'  E.  The  cantonment* 
are  large  and  handsome,  w  ith  a  line  quay,  three  extensive 
squares  of  barracks  for  the  European  troops,  uniformly  built, 
of  one  lofty  ground  story,  well  raised,  stuccoed,  and  fur 
nlahed  with  arcades  ;  there  are  also  large  barraeka  fur  the 
native  troops.  The  garrison  consists,  according  to  late  re 
turns,  of  5758  men,  1164  of  whom  aro  Europeans.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  European  goods;  and  In  It* 
neighbourhood  potatoes  are  largely  cultivated  by  both  Euro- 
pean* and  natives.  (Hamilton's  K.  1.  (/•:.,  I,  517  ;  Mad 
Trav.,  x,  337.) 

DINGLE,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  prov.  Mun 
iter,  on  a  slope  at  the  bottom  of  Dingle  harbour,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Dingle  boy.  36  m.  W.  by  S.  Tralee.  Pop.  (Ufil) 
453* ;  (1831)  4327  ;  pop.  of  par.  In  IH34,  6798,  of  whom  341' 
were  of  the  estnb.  church,  and  6550  Rom.  Cath.  Many  of 
the  bouses  are  built  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  il  having  for- 
merly maintained  an  intimate  communication  with  Spain 
The  par.  church  and  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  arc  modern  build 
logs  ;  a  second  chapel  la  attached  to  a  nunnery ;  and  a  large: 
naUonal  school  house  has  been  erected.  It  has  a  diapso 
sary,  and  is  a  constabulary  and  coast  guard  staUon  ;  and  i» 
much  frequented  during  summer  as  a  bathing  place.  The 
harbour  is  At  only  for  small  vessels,  which  lie  aground  on 
mud  at  low  water.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of 
J  as.  1.,  In  1607,  consists  of  a  sovereign,  twelve  burgesses, 
and  a  communally.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  a  district  oi 
land  extending  tw  o  Irish  m.  in  every  direction  from  the  par. 
church  ;  and  that  of  the  sovereign,  as  admiral  of  the  har- 
bour, is  determined  by  the  flight  of  aa  arrow  discharged 
from  the  harbours  of  Dingle,  \  entry,  Smerwtck,  and  Fern 
tor's  creek.  It  returned  two  me  ma.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till 
the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General  eessioii* 
are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Fri- 
days. The  linen  manufacture,  which  formerly  flourished 
hare  to  a  considerable  extent,  la  now  confined  to  that  of 
coarse  cloth  in  small  quantities  i  grain  and  butter  are  the 
chief  article*  of  trade.  The  fishery  also,  which  hod  been 
very  productive,  large  numbers  of  herring,  flat,  and  round 
fisli  liming  been  taken.  i\  in  a  very  depressed  itute.  so 
much  so.  that  the  town  is  supplied  with  cured  Ash  from 
foreign  markets.  It  has  two  flour-mills  and  a  brewery. 
Post  office  revenue  in  1830,  £947  ;  In  1836,  JC2S3.  (Fw««ry 
Hep  .  Hailstaw  Hrp..  Art.) 

DINGMAN,  t..Pike  co..  Pa.    The  post-office  Is  called 
Uingman's  Ferry,  154  m.  N.E.  by  E.  tlarrisbiirg.  348  W. 
Bounded  8.E.  by  Delaware  river.   It  has  an  academy,  en 
dowr*  by  the  slate  with  #1000 ;  three  schools,  70  scholars. 
Poo.  447.    A  ferry  here  crosses  Delaware  river. 

DINGWALL,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  the  W  .  extremity  of  the  Cromarty 
Frith,  IV  m.  N.N.W.  Inverness.  Pop.  <  ItiOl)  1108;  (1831) 
1715.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  Is  rather  neat, 
consisting  of  one  leading  street,  with  several  Inferior  ones 
branching  from  U.  The  harbour  was  originally  ai  an  In- 
convenient distance  ;  but  in  1815-17,  a  canal  waa  formed  (at 
an  expense  of  £74365;,  by  which  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  are  now  brought  to  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
burgh-  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  canal  Is 
about  £130,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Strathpefter,  at  the  head  of 
which  Is  a  famous  mineral  spring,  stretches  W.  5  m.  from 
Dingwall.  The  town-house  Is  a  venerable  edifice,  with  a 
spire  and  clock :  a  plain  parish  church  and  a  jail  are  the 
only  other  buildings  worth  notice.  Dingwall  la  n  place  of 
little  or  no  trade.  There  are  but  two  small  vessels  belong- 
ing to  If ;  and  Its  exports  consist  exclusively  of  wheal  and 
other  country  produce,  and  its  Imports  of  lime,  coal,  etc 
The  only  bank  In  the  town  was  introduced  in  1828.  The 
charter  of  its  erection  into  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  in 
1337,  by  Alexander  It.  On  the  E.  of  the  town  may  still  be 
seen  the  remain*  of  the  castle  of  Dingwall,  a  fortified  place, 
long  the  chief  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Rosa.  Near 
the  church,  on  an  artificial  mound,  stand*  an  obelisk  57  ft 
high,  erected  as  a  fondly  burial-place  by  George,  oral  Earl 
of  Cromarty,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Dingwall  unites  with  Wick.  Cromarty,  Dor- 
noch, Kirkwall,  and  Tain,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H. 
of  C,  and  had,  in  1838-30, 94  registered  voters.  i-Vcie  Stat 
Account  of  Scotland,  art.  Dingtall.) 

DINSMt  )RE,  p.  U  Shelby  co  ,  O..  103  m.  W.N.W.  Colum 
bus.  494  \V.    Il  has  two  schools.  41  scholars.   Pop.  500. 

DINWIDDIE,  county.  Vn.  Situated  toward  the  8.E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contain*  616  so,,  ma.  Watered  b> 
Appomattox  river,  and  branch**  of  Nottoway  river.  Il 
contained  in  imo.0730  neat  cattle, 7611  sheep.  30,051  swine, 
and  produced  36.K83  bushels  of  wheal,  984.46)  of  Indian 
corn,  137.210  of  oats.  17,711  of  potatoes,  3,319,109  pounds  of 
tobacco,  73,610  of  cotton.  Il  hod  six  commercial  and  eight 
commission  houses  In  foreign  trade,  138  stores,  two  lumber 
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yatds,  one  furnace,  ».»  forges,  ewe  woollen-faelory,  two 
cotton-factories  with  7330  spindles,  twelve  flouring-mllls, 
thirty-eight  grist-mills,  eight  taw  mill*,  one  tannery,  one 
potter}',  two  printing  office*,  three  binderies,  one  tcml-weeU) 
newspaper;  eighteen  academic*.  015  students,  fourteen 
schools,  fit  scholars.  Pop. :  white*,  9847 ;  slaves,  9047  | 
free  coloured,  2764  ;  total,  22.55H.   Capital,  Dinwiddle.  C.  II. 

Dixwippis.  C.  H.,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Dinwiddle  Co.,  Va.,  37 
in.  8.  by  W.  Bkchmond.  ISA  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  aide 
of  Stony  creek,  a  branch  of  Nottoway  river.  Proceeds  of 
the  post  office.  $103. 

DIOS,  .\O.VttRE  DE.  a  town  of  Mexico,  atate  Durango. 
nn  the  road  between  Durangu  and  Sombrercte,  40  in.  8.E. 
the  former  city.  Pop.  7000.  It*  chief  source  of  wealth  U 
an  extensive  trade  in  i'mo  Mtttai,  a  spirit  obtained  from 
the  American  aloe. 

DISMAL  SWAMP.  Va.  and  N.  C„  a  largo  marshy  tract 
of  lond,  commencing  a  little  S.  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  extend- 
ing into  N.  C.  It  covers  190,000  acres,  30  m.  long  from  N 
!•  8.,  and  10  broud.  This  tract  is  covered  with  trees,  some 
of  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  between  them  the  brush- 
wood is  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impervious.  In  the  midst 
of  the  swamp  is  lake  Drummond,  15  m.  in  circumference. 
A  navigable  feeder,  5  m.  in  length,  from  Ibis  lake  serves 
to  supply  the  main  trunk  of  the  Dismal  swamp  cana!,  which 
extends  from  Deep  creek,  a  tributary  of  Chesapeake  hay, 
to  a  branch  of  Pasquotank  river,  flowing  Into  Albemarie 
sound.  This  canal  is  23  m.  long,  46  ft.  wide,  and  GJ  deep, 
and  at  Intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  It  is  00  ft.  wide,  for 
turn  out  stations.  The  summit  level  is  161  ft.  above  mid 
tide  in  the  Atlantic. 

DISTRICT,  l,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  Watered  by  Pine  creek. 
It  contains  one  store,  one  forge,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw-mill, 
three  distilleries.    Pop.  983. 

DOC,  t.,  Chemung  to.,  N.  Y„  16  m.  N.  Elmlra.  1H5  m. 
W.8.W.  Albany.  Drained  by  Catharine's  creek.  Organized 
In  1635.  It  contains  four  stores,  one  lumber  ynjd,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  five  grist-mills,  twelve 
saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly 
newspaper  [  twelve  schools,  003  scholars.   Pop.  1090. 

DIXFIELD.  p.  I.,  Oxford  co.,  Mr..  37  in.  N.N.W.  Augusta, 
609  W.  Hounded  S.  by  Androscoggin  river.  Incorporated  in 
iwrj.  It  contains  three  stores,  four  grist-mills,  rive  saw- 
mills ;  nine  schools,  255  scholars.   Pop.  1160. 

DIXMONT.  p.  I*  Penobscot  co-  Me.,  43  m.  N.E.  Augusta, 
638  W.  Incorporated  In  1S07.  It  has  a  productive  soil, 
adapted  to  wheat.  It  occupies  the  height  of  land  between 
Pcnobacot  and  Kennebec  rivers,  and  contains  one  fulling- 
mill,  two  tanneries,  twelve  schools,  tut  scholars.  Pop. 
149* 

DIXON,  t,  Preble  co..  O.  Hounded  W.  by  the  state  of 
Indiana.  Organized  In  1818.  It  contains  two  stores,  three 
flouring  mills,  six  saw-milts.    Pop.  1290. 

Dixon,  p.  v-  capital  of  Ogle  co..  HI.,  161  m.  N.  Spring 
field,  834  W.  Situated  on  the  8.E.  side  of  Kock  river.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  U.  States  land-office,  three  stores, 
a  steam  saw-mill,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  dwellings.  Rock 
river  is  here  906  yards  wide,  and  crossed  by  a  rope  ferry- 
boat. 

D1ZIER  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  den.  Ilnutc  Marne.eap. 
cant.,  on  the  Marne,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable, 
47  m.  N.N.W.  Chaumoni.  Pop.  6366.  It  was  formerly 
well  fortified,  and  In  1544  sustained  n  memorable  siege  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V. :  but  Its  ramparts  have  been  con- 
verted Into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is  a  handsome  town, 
with  broad  street*,  and  house*  mostly  of  spw.  The  town- 
hall,  of  recent  construction,  Is  much  admired.  It  has  a 
hospital,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  with  cotton  fabrics. 
Iron  foundries,  4*c,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood.  Mnnv 
vessels  are  built  here  for  the  navigation  of  the  Marne.  the 
town  being  environed  by  a  forest,  whence  the  materials 
are  easily  procured.  A  part  of  the  allied  army  which  In- 
vaded France  in  1814,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  St. 
Dizier  on  the  27th  Jan.  and  the  27th  Mnrch  by  Napoleon. 
It  was  here  also,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  of 
Chatillon,  that  the  Due  de  Vtcenza  (C.tulalnroiirt)  an- 
nounced to  Napoleon  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
treating  with  the  allied  sovereigns.  (Hugo,  art.  Huutt 
Mann.) 

DJEBAIL  or  GIBYLE.  (an.  Bublue  Rt-flAr,).  a  const 
town  of  Syria,  8.  by  W.  Tripoli  j  fat.  34°  7  N.,  long.  35© 
37'  E.  PopM  according  to  Volney.  6000.  but  this  is  proba- 
bly exaggerated  ;  the  inbab.,  according  to  the  older  Maun- 
drell.  and  more  recent  Robinson,  being  fire.  They  are 
:hiefly  Maronlte  Christians.  An  old  rastle  on  the  8.,  built 
with  stones  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the  wreck  of  a  very 
handsome  church  of  great  antiquity,  are  the  principal  re- 
mains :  but  shafts,  columns,  and  other  ruins  are  scattered 
"bout  In  great  profusion.  The  walls  are  14  m.  In  clrc..  with 
square  towers  at  Intervals ;  an  artificial  harbour  formerly 
existed,  but  has  been  long  destroyed  :  and  the  town  Is  evi- 
Vntly  In  a  state  of  gradual,  if  not  rapid  decay.   At  a  few 
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ni-  distance  on  the  8.  flows  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  (an.  wfdeaul 
a  short,  but  deep  and  rapid  stream,  over  which  la  a  well 
built  stone  bridge  of  one  arch.  The  surrounding  soil  is  far 
tile,  and  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacc* 
The  land  of  the  Uibliles  (Btsttioi)  is  mentioned  in  Josh 
xtil.  5,  and  this  town  waa  evidently  a  place  of  considerable 
Importance  in  the  mercantile  and  maritime  kingdom  « 
Tyre.  (£:<«.,  xxvti.,  9.)  Hybloa  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  Syrian  my tholngy,  from  1U  being  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Adonis  or  Tharomuz,  and  a  principal  aeat  of  the 
religious  riles  connected  therewith.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  wild  boars  are  still  very 
common  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  that  the  phe- 
nomenon mentioned  by  Lnctan,  of  the  river  acquiring  a 
reddish  colour  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  been 
observed  by  Maundrell  and  other  travellers,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  washing  down  of  particles  of  red  earth  da- 
ring heavy  rains.  Milton  has  beautifully  alluded  to  this  le- 
gend: 

s  Thsssssss  csast  ant  behind, 
Who**  imwI  »ouaJ  is  L* bason  sllur'J 
TW  hnu  dsimrl  to  lines  I  hit  tal* 
Is  unarm*  ditnss  sit  >  tussnrr'i  Sir, 
While  «ie.  It.  A.:  in.,lru,h,,U.,„M|, 
sUsjorpIs  la  the  sss,  •opiWd  sntb  blood 
Of  TssVssais* yasriy  wilsWil.1' 

Ryblus  waa  a  considerable  sea-port  under  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria,  but  the  existing  remains  are  mostly  of  the 
Roman  period.  It  was  a  favourite  with  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, who  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
worship  of  Adonis  (***  Bbtklkhkm),  and  to  whom  an  In- 
scription near  the  land-gate  still  exists  in  good  preserva- 
tion. At  an  early  period  of  the  crusades.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Christians,  who  built  its  present  walls ;  but  in  lb* 
funous  wars  of  that  fanatical  age,  the  port  and  trade  o» 
DJebail  shared  the  ruin  of  the  other  cities  of  the  coast 
Still,  in  its  decay,  It  Is  the  cap.  of  the  Kesraouan  (the  coast 
between  Tripoli  and  Helmut)  and  the  see  of  a  Maronlte 
bishop.  (Strut*,  xvi.,  755 ;  J.uctan  De  Dei  Sfrii,  2  ;  Wil 
Hum  »/  Tfru,  xl.,  caps.  0  and  14  .  Maundrell,  44-46 ;  Fs*- 
arjf,  11.,  14tf;  Bunkkardt'i  Trav.  Syr.,  179;  H„'.,n, on,  11- 
49-52.) 

DJIDDA,  or  JIDDA,  a  marit.  city  of  Arabia.  In  El-IIed 
jar,  being  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  chief  cnteriidis 
for  foreign  commerce  In  the  peninsula.    I  at.  21°  39*  4ST 
N,  long.  390  6'  E.    Resident  pop.,  according  to  All  Bey, 
5000,  but  this  number  is  often  very  much  increased  by  the 
influx  of  strangers.   The  tehab.  are  nearly  all  foreigners, 
or  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Arabia ;  the  only  natives 
being  a  few  sheriff*  families  attached  exclusively  to  the 
offices  of  religion  and  law.    Five  mosques,  poor  and  mesa, 
the  governor's  house,  and  a  small  castle,  mounting  9  or  10 
guns,  are  the  only  public  buildings  except  the  khans, 
which  ore  numerous  and  handsome.   The  houses  In  the 
town,  built  of  atone  and  madrepore,  are,  from  the  perisha- 
ble nature  of  the  material,  not  very  lasting ;  but  in  the 
suburbs  they  are  mere  huts,  constructed  of  reeds  and 
brush-wood.  Inhabited  principally  by  Bedouins.  The  streets 
are  unpaved  ;  but  Dejldda  is,  notwithstanding,  clenner,  and 
In  other  respects  superior  to  most  Eastern  cities  of  equal 
size.    It  is  one  of  the  holy  places  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
Its  sanctity  la  Increased  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  re- 
puted tomb  of  Eve,  a  rude  stone  structure,  about  3  m.  to 
the  N.   The  surrounding  country  Is  a  bare  desert,  destitute 
of  running  streams ;  and  though  well-water  la  easily  pro- 
curable, it  I*  generally  bad.   The  inhab.  collect  the  rain  la 
cisterns,  and  the  commonest  nn  .-.vino  nr.-  brought  from 
a  distance.   Corn,  rice,  butter,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  clothing, 
4tc.  ore  imported  in  very  large  quantities  from  Hgvpt,  the 
\l>yssinian  coast,  and  (excepting  butter)  even  from  Per- 
sia and  India.    Djidda  depends,  therefore,  for  its  existence 
upon  Us  trade,  which  is  very  extensive,  and  wholly  of  the 
transit  kind.    From  the  Interior,  dates  and  the  celebrated 
bolm  of  Mecca  are  brought  for  shipment  westward; 
musk,  civet,  and  incense  are  procured  from  Ahy**ina; 
muslins,  cloths,  cambrics,  teak  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  shawls,  tissue,  ate.  an 
brought  from  India;  the  Malay  islands  send  spices  and 
(what  is  not  generally  known)  young  females  for  sale  at 
the  Mecca  market.   The  coffee  trade,  which,  next  to  that 
of  grain,  was  formerly  the  moat  Important  has  much  en> 
dined  of  late,  partly  owing  to  the  free  admission  of  Amer- 
ican produce  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  principally  to  the 
impolitic  exactions  of  the  pacha  of  Egy  pt  upon  this  branch 
of  commerce.    A  trade  In  slaves  is  carried  on  Willi  taw 
Mozambique  roast;  and.  altogether,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  port  of  Dildda  employs  250  vessels,  great  and  small. 
The  Imported  articles  are  conveyed  by  ships  to  9uu% 
whence  they  find  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
or  by  caravans  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  which  does 
they  are  again  dispersed  to  Syria,  Ash  Minor,  and  Turkey. 
The  caravans  to  Mecca  start  dailv.  those  to  HaithM  tTTTT 
40  or  50  days :  but  besides  these,  Djidda  carries  on  no  l*>d 
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trade,  except  occasionally  with  N.  Yemen  for  com.  The 
duties  upon  coffee  were  formerly  7J  per  rent,  they  are 
now  double  that  amount;  those  upon  Indian  goods  are 
from  6  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  quality  ,  the  trade  in 
grain  i*  monopolized  by  the  Kgyptlan  government.  Twice 
at  least  in  every  year  Djtdda  is  inundated  with  inhabitants; 
Vis.  on  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  fleet  '.about  May),  when 
merchants  from  all  quarters  pour  in  to  purchase  at  the 
flrst  hand  :  and  during  the  had},  when  pilgrims  come  from 
all  the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers.  In  1 831  above  30, (WO 
pilgrims  landed  either  at  DJidda  or  Yembo,  but  mostly  at 
the  former.  There  is  no  manufacture  In  the  town  ;  every- 
thing, fur  use  ma  well  as  for  consumption,  is  imported,  and 
tbe  occupation*  of  the  poorer  as  of  the  richer  inhab.  con- 
sist almost  exclusively  of  barter. 

Abul-Fea*  {At.  !>$*.,  60),  supposes  DJidda  and  Its  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  the  Badeo  Hrgtnm  t  Bait*  iWrXrio*)  of  Ptol- 
emy (vl,7;  viii.,6);  but  Niebuhr,  with  more  reason,  believes 
the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  tn  have  been  recover- 
ed from  the  sea  within  n  short  period.  At  some  distance 
froin  ihe  shore,  he  describes  high  sand-hills,  full  of  shells 
and  corals  ;  and  the  general  ap|iearance  of  the  coast  makes 
it  impossible,  in  his  mind,  that  Ihe  modern  town  can  occu- 
py the  same  site  with  Its  namesake,  in  the  days  of  Mo- 
hammed. "  Djiddn,"  he  aays,  "  s'avancera  dc  plus  en  plus 
vera  1'ouest."  and,  in  fact,  although  a  city  of  this  name  has 
been,  for  ages,  the  port  of  Mecca,  yet  the  town  now  exist- 
ing is  evidently  ot  moilrni  origin.  The  sultan  sheriff  of 
Mecca,  ns  sovereign  of  the  Bcled-el-Harem  (Holy  Land), 
has  possessed  Djldda  since  the  first  days  of  Islamlam ;  a 
pacha,  first  appointed  by  the  caliphs,  and  then  by  the  grand 
sjgnlor,  as  head  of  the  Mohammedan  fnlth.  was,  Indeed,  the 
nominal  governor ;  and,  professedly,  the  customs  were  to 
be  divided  equally  between  him  and  the  sultan  sheriff. 
The  latter,  however.  In  the  declining  days  of  Turkish 
power,  paid  little  regard  to  this  arrangement,  and  in  the 
end  expelled  the  Turks  entirely  from  Kl  lledjaz.  Scarcely 
was  this  effected  when  the  growing  power  of  the  Wahn- 
bees  became  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Porte.  Mec- 
ea  and  Medina  were  taken,  and  the  sheriff,  shut  up  In  Djld- 
da,  made  a  public  but  doubtful  profession  of  the  Wnhnbee 
faith.  In  1811,  Mehemct  All  established  his  power  in  Kl 
Hedjax,  the  reigning  sheriff  was  carried  to  Cairo,  and  his 
•accessor,  nppointed  by  the  Fgyptinn  pnrhn,  retnintd  Oatrj 
a  shadow  of  authority,  with  a  monthly  stipend  in  lieu  of 
tbe  port  does.  (.*»«/-  Frda.  At.  JJtt..  59,  60;  AVrsssr. 
Da  as  CAr.  303-300 ;  Von.  j§r.  I.,  217-228 ;  I*rd  Vnlen 
tin,  HU  301-332;  Ah  Hrf,  II  ,  40-46;  Burtkkmrdt,  L  1-100; 
WtlliUd.  II..  288-389.) 

DM  I. I'll  (the  Boryitkenit  of  the  ancients),  a  large  river 
of  Kitro;  ean  Kussia.  It  bus  its  source  near  tbe  village  of 
DniepriKtsk,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  pursuing 
a  8.  rourse  past  Smdeusk,  whi  rr  it  become*  navigable, 
Moglieleff.  Kieff.  Kkaterinoslaff,  ami  Kherson,  unites  wltii 
the  Black  sea  about  60  m.  below  the  latter,  after  n  course 
of  above  1300  m.  Its  principal  affluent*  are  the  Pripet, 
Beresina,  and  Desna.  It  is  broad  and  deep,  and  mny  be 
navigated,  with  ease  and  safety,  from  Smolensk  as  far  at 
Ekatcrlno»laff ;  but  from  the  latter  to  Alexandrofsk  it  Is 
Interrupted  by  cataracts,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  any 
sort  of  craft,  except  in  spring  after  the  dehaclt.  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn.  Work*  were  begun  In  1833  for  ob- 
viating these  obstructions,  an  object  of  vast  Importance  In 
8.  Russia  ;  but  we  have  not  learned  what  h  i*  been  their 
•access.  What  Is  called  Ihe  bar  of  the  Dnlepr  lie*  about 
15  m.  below  Kherson,  and  between  it  and  the  town  the 
water  Is  shallow,  and  the  channel  encumbered  with  shift- 
ing sands.  There  are  valuable  fisheries  below  Kherson, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  river.  (.s>*  Kusasos  ;  sae  also, 
Uagrmhttrr',  Hrport  on  tkt  Black  Sen,  p.  63,  English 
Trans  ) 

DNIKHTR  (the  7Vrw  or  Drnnmtter  of  the  ancients),  a 
large  river  of  8.E.  Europe.  It  bos  It*  source  In  the  Car- 
pathian mountain*  in  Gatlicia.  and,  flowing  in  a  8.S.E.  di- 
rection along  the  E.  frontier  of  Bessarabia,  falls  into  the 
Black  sen  between  Ovldtopnl  and  Akermon,  nfler  a  course 
of  about  300  m.  It  has  no  very  considerable  affluents,  and, 
being  in  most  part*  shallow  and  rapid.  It  is  of  Utile  service 
Co  Internnl  navigation,  except  during  spring  and  autumn. 

DODGE,  county,  Wis.  ter.  Situated  N.E.  of  the  centre 
of  the  ter.,  and  contain*  75S  *q.  m.  Drained  by  Rock  river 
and  It*  branches,  and  by  Beaver  Dam  river.  It  contained 
in  1840.  I  .VI  ne.it  cattle,  105  twine,  and  produced  2000  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  2100  of  oats,  2425  of  potatoes.    Pop.  67. 

DO  DON  A,  a  town  of  Epirus,  famous  In  antiquity  for  Its 
being  the  seat  of  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  the  most  ancient  in 
Oreece,  and  second  only  |o  that  of  Delphi  in  celebrity  and 
importance.  It  appears  to  have  been  instituted  by  emi- 
grant* from  Egypt ;  nt  least  this  I*  the  opinion  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  greatest  probability. 
(Lib.  II..  $  52-38.)  The  temple  was  enriched  by  vast 
numbers  of  eos»ly  statues  and  other  offerings,  presented  by 


the  states  and  Individuals  who  had  consulted  the  oracle 
Adjoining  the  temple  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Jupiter ;  and 
in  It  was  a  divine  or  prophetic  oak.  by  which  the  responses 
of  the  god  were  sometime*  manifested !  The  imposture 
carried  on  here  was.  in  fact,  even  more  gross  and  glaring 
than  at  Delphi.  There  the  priests  framed  a  response  from 
tbe  ravings  of  the  Pythia ;  but  at  Dodonn  tbe  priestess 
went  into  the  sacred  forest,  and  listening  to  the  cooing  cf 
the  doves,  or  Ihe  rustling  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  the 
sacred  tree,  drew  thence  her  auguries  !  Sometimes  she 
deduced  them  from  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  clashing  of 
copper  basins  hung  round  ihe  temple,  and  from  those 
emitted  by  a  brazen  vessel  tiloced  on  the  top  of  a  column, 
and  struck  by  the  figure  of  a  child  put  In  motion  by  the 
wind  !  The  responses,  in  ordinary  cases,  were,  of  course, 
characterized  by  the  usual  ambiguity,  so  that  let  the  event 
be  what  It  might,  the  credit  of  the  oracle  should  be  pre- 
served ;  but  here,  as  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  a  rich  or 
powerful  individual  had  little  difficulty  In  getting  such  an 
answer  as  he  wished  for.  (See  Ancient  Universal  History, 
X.,  07,  8vo  ed. ;  Veyagt  D'Anocktrsii,  cap.  36,  4tc.) 

The  site  of  this  famous  oracle  is  now  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  learned.  It  is  fixed  by  some  at  Protopapas,  near 
the  lake  Ijibrhisloa,  13  in.  N.N. W  .  Yanalna ;  but  others 
place  it  a  good  ileal  nearer  the  const. 

DODSON,  t.,  Highland  co.,  O.  It  has  three  schools,  136 
scholars.    Pup.  705. 

DOIll'D  (taw  frontiers),  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  on 
the  boundary  of  Malwah  and  Gujrat ;  Uolcar'i  dom. ; 
lat.  32°  55'  N,  long.  74°  SO*  E.  It  Is  of  some  size,  well 
built,  and  well  supplied  with  grain  and  water;  is  much 
frequented  by  traders,  being  on  the  high  road  between  Up- 
per Hindostan  and  the  gulf  of  Cam  bay ;  and  command! 
tbe  principal  pass  into  Gujrat  from  the  N.E.  It  has  a  fort 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Aurungzebe. 

DOL,  a  tow  n  of  France,  dep.  Hlc-et-Vilalne,  cap.  cant, 
on  an  eminence  among  marshes  which  have  been  dried, 
and  are  very  fertile  I  13  m.  S.E.  St.  Malo,  and  30  m.  N. 
Rennes.  Pop.  3090.  It  Is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
the  remains  of  its  old  fortlflcatlons  ;  it  having  formerly 
been  a  bulwark  of  Bntlany  against  the  Invasions  of  the 
.Normans,  The  glacis  of  the  ramparts  has  recently  been 
converted  into  a  line  promenade.  It  is  111  built,  and  has  but 
one  tolerable  street ;  but  its  cathedral  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  ihe  prov.  Did  was  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the 
lilh  century.    {Hugo,  lllt-tt ■  V bMm  ;  linidtdu  Voyngtnr.) 

DOLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura.  cap.  arrond.,  finely 
situated  at  tbe  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines,  on  the  Doubs, 
and  on  the  canal  between  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  ;  28  m.  N. 
Lons-lc-Saulnier.  Pop.  {ex  rant.)  7843.  Streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty ;  and  the  houses  heavy  ami  irregular.* 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  defences  have  been  lung 
since  destroy  ed.  Its  chief  public  buildings  ore  the  cathe- 
dral, w  lib  a  large  square  tower  and  three  lofty  naves,  sup- 
ported  by  enormous  columns  ;  the  new  prison.  HCul  /Mrs, 
general  hospital,  tower  of  Vergy,  hall  of  Justice,  barracks, 
Uie  old  college  of  tbe  Jesuits,  theatre,  aw.  The  bridge 
over  Uie  Doubs,  and  tbe  (niti  on  the  canal,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  Dole  has,  also,  several  Roman  remains.  Inclu- 
ding those  of  an  amphitheatre,  some  aqueducts,  and  part 
of  the  superb  Roman  road  leading  from  Lyons  lo  the  lank* 
of  the  Rhine.  It  Is  ihe  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  Juris- 
diction, and  of  commerce ;  has  a  depCtic-mendicitt,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  a  communal  college,  a  gratuitous  school  of 

design,  painting,  fcc.  school*' .fg  letrv  and  music,  a  public 

library  with  6000  vols.,  and  a  society  of  agriculture  :  It  haa 
also  manufactures  of  straw  hots,  leather,  chemical  pro- 
duct*, and  agricultural  implement* ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Dole  is  very  ancient :  in  the 
12th  century  It  became  the  occasional  residence  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  Barbara*,**,  and  in  1422  had  a  pari,  and  uni- 
versity of  Its  own.  In  1479  It  was  taken  by  the  troops  of 
Louis  XI.,  when  most  of  Its  buildings  were  destroyed  or 
damaged,  and  many  of  tbe  inhab.  put  to  the  sword.  It  sub- 
sequently came  Into  tbe  possession  of  tbe  Spaniards,  and 
being  rebuilt  by  Charles  V..  many  of  its  bouses  preserve 
the  Spanish  stylo  of  architecture.  Ultimately  it  was  unl 
ted  to  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louts  XIV.  {Hugo,  art.  Jm 
ra  1  Guide  da  Voyagtur,  1837.) 

DOLGELLY  or  DOLGELLEU.  a  town  of  North  Wales, 
co.  Merioneth,  on  the  My  nuch,  at  tbe  foot  of  Cader-ldres, 
46  m.  W.  Shrewsbury.  The  par.  of  Dolgelly  comprises  870 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  4087,  of  which  the  town 
had  about  2300.  It  Is  very  irregularly  built,  but  has  tome 
good  houses  ;  a  bridge  over  tbe  river,  built  In  1638.  but  re- 
paired some  years  ago;  a  co.  ball,  erected  In  1825.  and  a 
church  with  a  handsome  tower  and  large  nave.  The  co. 
Jail,  situated  outside  the  town,  was  built  in  181 1,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £5000.   This  town  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
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DOLLAR. 

of  a  coarse  woollen  fabric,  called 
clpally  shipped  foe  America.  Webs  were  formerly  made 
In  different  parts  of  Montgomeryshire,  but  the  manufacture 
is  now  entirely  confined  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Weavers  earn  about  9«.  a  week.  The  name  of  the  town 
ia  derived  from  its  situation  in  a  dale,  abundant  in  hazels. 

DOLLAR,  a  Tillage  of  Scotland,  co.  Clackmannan,  12 
m.  E.  by  N.  Stirling.  Pop.  fluctuating,  but  may  be  estima- 
ted at  600.  It  acquires  its  only  importance  from  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  an  academy  by  a  Mr.  M'Nab,  a  na- 
tive of  the  place.  The  academy,  a  beautiful  Grecian  build- 
ing, was  erected  in  1819.  The  branches  at  present  taught 
in  it,  in  addition  to  English ,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy, are  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  Orien- 
tal languages.  An  infant  and  a  female  school  are  attach- 
ed to  the  Institution  ;  and  a  library.  The  session  commences 
on  Oct.  L  and  terminates  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Au- 
gust. The  academy  has  not  been  so  successful  aa  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  This  is  supposed  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  its  management,  the  minister  and  kit k- 
sesslon  of  the  parish  being  iu  only  patrons  and  governors — 
an  arrangement  which  vests  the  entire  controul  over  It  in 
the  minister ;  the  elders,  or  other  members  of  the  kirk-ses- 
sion, being  appointed  by  him  and  not  subject  to  any  public 
responsibility. 
DOMINGO  (ST.).    See  Hayti. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Windward  elands  In  the  W.  In- 
dies, belonging  to  Groat  Britain,  situated  between  the  isl- 
ands of  Guadaloune  and  Martinique,  28  m.  from  cither;  in 
lax  ISO  iaf  to  150  36'  N.,  and  loos.  61°  17  to  61°  3*  W. 


DONCASTER. 

lira  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Its 
bered  with  sand  banks  that  they  only  admit  of  being  enur- 
ed by  flat-bottomed  vessels  drawing  from  five  to  six  (eel 
water  ;  and  in  summer  it  is  In  most  pans  so  very  shallow 
that  it  Is  of  little  consequence  as  a  channel  of  internal  nav- 
igation, except  during  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  various  provinces  it  traverses  are  brought 
down  to  Rostof,  Nakhitchevan,  and  Taganrog.  {Hag* 
mtiiter  *m  the  Ccrmneree  of  the  Mark  Sta,  p.  30,  English 
trans.)  Peter  the  Great  projected  a  canal  between  the 
Don  and  the  Wolga,  where  they  approach  nearest  to  each 
other ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  it  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished.  The  former  Is,  however,  connect- 
ed near  ltt  source  by  a  canal  with  the  Oka,  an  affluent  of 
itly.  by  a  very  circuitous  course 
Is  now  generally 


Length,  N.  to  8.,  about  29  nx,  greatest  breadth  10  m.:  urea 
180,436  acres.  Pop.  18,830.  At  the  last  registration  there 
were  14,384  slaves;  on  the  emancipation  of  which  the 
planters  received  the  sum  of  £275,923  13*.,  being  at  the 
rate  of  £19  3#.  74.  for  each  slave.  It  is  the  roost  elevated 
of  the  lesser  Antilles,  and  contains  many  high  and  ragged 
hills.  Interspersed  with  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys. 
The  soil  is,  however,  generally  very  light,  and  more  tilted 
for  the  growth  of  coffee  than  of  sugar.  Maixe,  cotton,  co- 
coa, and  tobacco  are  among  the  other  staple*.  The  higher 
parts  produce  abundance  of  rose  and  other  woods  used  in 
cabinet-making.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  game  are  plentiful : 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very  productive ;  and  bees, 
supposed  to  have  been  Introduced  from  Europe,  abound  In 
a  wild  state.  The  island  bears  unequivocal  marks  of  vol- 
canic action,  and  sulphur  is  found  in  great  plenty.  The 
principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1835,  1837, 
and  1838,  have  been  as  follows : 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony  In  1836 
£78,282;  of  Imports  In  the  same  year  £68,077.  169 
burden  5961  tons,  entered,  and  170,  burden  6548 
left  the  pons  of  Dominica  In  1836.  The  island  Is  de- 
ficient in  good  harbours ;  that  of  Roseau  on  the  W.,  and 
Prince  Rupen's  bay  on  the  N.  coast  are  the  only  tolerable 
ones.  Roseau  and  St.  Joseph  are  the  principal  towns. 
Dominica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  In  1493,  ceded  to 
England  by  France  in  1763,  retaken  by  the  French  in  1778, 
but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  ( Pari.  Report,,  1K30- 
1838;  Met.  Oiogr.) 

DOMREMY  LA  PUCE  LEE,  a  small  village  of  France, 
dep.  Vosgee,  7  m.  N.  Neu.fclis.icsu ;  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place and  original  residence  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc, 
born  here  In  1412.  The  house  once  inhabited  by  the  hero- 
ine is  still  extant  It  has  been  purchased  by  government, 
and  is  preserved  with  a  kind  of  religious  care  and  venera- 
tion. Opposite  to  it,  in  1890,  a  handsome  monument,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bust  of  Joan,  and  bearing  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  was  erected  to  her  memory  by  the  dep. ; 
and  al  the  same  time  a  school  of  mutual  Instruction  for 
young  girls  was  founded  in  the  village.  This  village  also 
cave  birth  to  a  very  different  character  from  Joan,  Madame 
Dubarry,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.    (Hugo,  Votgt*.) 

DON  (the  anc.  Tasou),  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of 
Russia  In  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  dktr.  of  Epifan,  in  the 
government  of  Tula ;  and  passing  by  the  town  of  Lcbedlan, 
flows  S.  to  Voronege  and  Halltva ;  it  then  turns  to  the  ):., 
till,  at  Kalehaliask,  It  approaches  within  about  36  m.  of  the 
Wolga  ;  here  it  takes  a  W.S.W.  direction,  which  it  pur- 
sues till  it  falls,  by  various  mouths.  Into  the  N.E.  coxaer  of 
tha  Sea  of  Azoff,  a  little  below  the  town  of  the  same 
rether  its  course,  which  Is  very  circuitous, 
be  about  1000  m.    Principal  affluents,  Donett,  Soma, 


with  the  latter.  Europe  is  now  generally  and  properly 
extended,  on  the  S.,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  ;  but  in 
antiquity  the  Don  (7Ws)  was  held,  during  the  latter 
part  of  Us  course,  to  be  tho  lioe  of  demarcation  between 
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DONAGHADEE,  a  sea  port  town  of  Ireland,  i 
prov.  Ulster,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the  cos 
rick  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  bears  8.W., 
Pop.  in  1831,  2966 ;  pop.  of  par.  in  1834.  8055  ;  of  i 
were  of  the  Eslab.  Church,  7317  Prat.  Diss.,  and  284  1 
Cath.  The  town  Is  built  like  a  crescent,  on  one  side  of  the 
harbour,  which  has  been  much  improved  by  a  new  plar 
carried  out  so  as  to  have  a  depth  of  16  ft  at  low  water, 
and  having  n  light  house  at  its  extremity.  The  pax.  church 
is  an  ancient  cruciform  structure ;  and  there  are  two  meet- 
ing-houses for  Presbyterians, and  one  fur  Methodists,  aa  la 
firmary,  and  n  dispensary.  A  manor  court,  with  jurisdie 
lion  to  tli<  amount  of  £20,  is  held  In  the  court-house,  as 
are  a  court  leet  annually,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednes- 
day. The  coasts  bulary  and  coast-guard  have  atatioos 
here.   The  embroidering  of  muslin  Is  carried  on  to  a  coo- 

flax-mills  in  the 


neighbourhood.    The  post 
£217 ;  in  1836,  £236.  The  port  is  a  creek  to  1 
steam-packet  station  for  steamers  to  T 
age  being  usually  made  in  less  than 
the  value  "f  the  exports,  chiefly  live 
was  £62,484 ;  of  the  lmpt 
rings,  £7570, 

DON  A  LDSON  V1LLE.  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Ascension  par..  La. 
73  m.  W.  by  N.  New  Orleans,  1245  W.  Situated  on  the  S 
side  of  Mississippi  river,  which  here  runs  W.  and  N.W, 

{usl  below  the  efflux  of  beyoil  I  .a  Forcbe.  It  has  a  court- 
louse,  jail,  county  offices,  an  elegant  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  college,  an  arsenal,  a  U.  S.  surveyor's  office,  two 
male  and  one  female  academies,  besides  primary  schools ; 
and  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the  state.  Pop. 
1000. 

DONCASTER.  a  handsome  corporate  and  market  I 
of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  on  the  Don,  which,  I 
ding  a  branch  called  (he  Chcswold,  is  crossed  by  two  fine 
stone  bridges,  102m.  N  N.W.  London,  and  36  m.  S.  by  W. 
York.   Pop.  In  1821,  8544 ;  1831,  10,801.   The  town,  which 
is  uppronriicd  from  the  S.  by  a  magnificent  range  of  elm 
trees,  is  extremely  well  built,  and  the  High  Street,  extend- 
ing about  a  mile  on  the  Great  N.  Road,  has  a  remarkably 
fine  appearance.    It  is  a  place  of  much  importance,  both  In 
Its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  character,  through  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  our  national  history.   At  the  point  where  the  tows 
now  stands,  one  of  the  great  Roman  highways  crossed  the 
river.  This  road  connected  two  great  stations,  Lincoln  aad 
York ;  and  was  an  Improved  British  track-way,  used  for  a 
communication  between  Iincolnshire  and  the  Interior  af 
the  Brigantlan  territory.    It  Is  the  station  Danttm  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus.   In  the  middle  ages  It  had  a  con- 
vent of  Carmelites  and  While  friars,  aad  received  the 
grant  of  a  charter  from  Richard  I.   The  property  belonging 
to  the  corporation  of  I  kin  caster  amounts  to  nearly  £9000  s 
year.   During  the  old  corporation  it  was  greater.   Bat  that 
body  having  Incurred  a  debt  of  above  £100,000,  the  nesr 
municipal  body  sold  the  Rimlngton  estate  to  James  Brews, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds,  for  the  sum  of  £92.500  to  pay  off  the  debt; 
the  purchase  was  completed  in  1KW,   The  income  Is  prin- 
cipally expended  on  objects  of  public  utility,  as  the  paring, 
lighting,  cleaning,  and  watching  of  the  town,  and  supplying 
It  with  water;  the  support  of  educational  and  chantsbls 
Institutions ;  with  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  public  utility  and  amusement,  aad  the  altracttca  of 
visiters.   These  give  to  Doncaster  advantage*  seldom  pre- 
in  provincial  towns,  aad  make  it  a  ( 
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residence  for  persons  of  limilod  incomes.  The  par.  cbarch 
dedicated  10  St  George  to  •  large,  Imposing  structure, 
la  part  very  ancient,  with  a  beautiful  square  tower  140  ft. 
high.  There  is  another  church,  built  within  these  few 
years  by  bequest  from  a  private  gentleman,  Joha  Jarratt, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  the  town,  at  an  expense  of  XI 3,000.  The 
Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Independ- 
ents, Quakers,  and  Catholics  have  also  places  of  worship. 
Exclusive  of  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  ore— the  mansion  house,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  In  1744,  but  improved  In  1800  ;  the  town  hall. 
Where  the  public  business  of  the  town  is  transacted, 
and  public  meetings  held  |  the  theatre,  jail,  public  library, 
and  news-room,  lycenm.  fcc,  with  the  splendid  betting- 
room,  00  ft  la  length,  which,  except  during  the  races,  is 
used  for  concerts,  lectures,  exhibitions,  tu.  The  old  town- 
cross  having  been  taken  down,  an  elegant  new  cross  has 
been  erected  in  a  cocntnanding  situation  at  the  8.  entrance, 
which  Is  approached  by  large  gravel  paths.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  are  a  grammar  school  for  the  sons 
of  freemen,  supported  by  the  corporation ;  a  national 
school,  a  liritisb  school,  and  Sunday  schools  supported  by 
subscription.  Of  the  charitable  institution*  the  principal 
are  St-  Thomas's  Hospital,  founded  In  15m  by  This.  El- 
ite, for  decayed  housekeepers,  with  a  revenue  In  lands,  Jtc., 
of  about  £350  a  year ;  Kay's  and  Jarratl's  charities  j  a  dis- 
pensary, and  sundry  minor  charities.  The  Yorkshire  In- 
stitution for  deaf  and  dumb,  a  flourishing  charity,  to  situa- 
ted adjoining  the  race-ground  ;  and  the  work- house  for  the 
Don  cosier  union  la  near  the  town.  There  are  two  weekly 
newspapers,  advocating  whig  and  lory  principles;  and  It  is 
a  lulling  place  at  elections  for  the  W.  riding.  I'nder  the 
Municipal  Act,  the  town  is  divided  into  three  wards,  and 
has  two  aldermen  and  six  councillors  for  each. 

Don  caster  Is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  U  has  a  large 
flax  mill,  and  some  small  iron  foundries;  a  large  water 
com  mill  on  the  Dun  bridge,  and  a  steam  corn-mill  on  the 
Opposite  bank.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich,  populous,  and 
highly  cultivated  district,  possesses  elegant  shops,  and  haa 
fjsj  extensive  retail  trade.  lis  com  market",  held  once  n 
week,  its  wool  markets  from  June  to  August,  aod  its  four 
fains  are  extremely  well  attended,  especially  the  com -mar- 
ket). The  Don  Is  navigable  as  far  as  Sheffield  by  vessels 
of  SO  tons  burden.  Duncasler  used  to  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  its  situation  on  the  Great  N.  Road,  and  the 
■umber  of  travellers,  by  coaching  and  posting,  passing 
through  it.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
London  to  Manchester  and  Preston,  this  source  of  emolu- 
ment has  been  greatly  diminished.  The  plan,  however,  of 
opening  a  railway  from  Donenster  to  the  North  Midland, 
Will  give  an  additional  Impetus  to  the  town,  and  mure  thnn 
compensate  far  the  loss  or  the  Great  N.  Road. 

Done  aster  Is  principally  indebted  for  Its  celebrity  to  Mi 
mate  hies*  races,  and  the  deservedly  high  station  which 
they  hold  In  the  sporting  world.  The  races  were  estab- 
lished la  1703,  and  from  a  small  beginning  have  H^emt 
almost  unrivalled:  they  are  held  in  September,  and  have 
been  zealously  patronized  by  the  corporation,  the  surround- 
ing nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  first  names  In  turf  annals. 
In  1776,  tho  famous  St.  Lcger  slake*  were  established  by 
Colonel  St.  I«egcr.  who  resided  at  Port  Mill,  near  the  town  : 
hence  their  name.  The  first  race  was  won  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham ;  and  the  list  of  winners  Includes 
the  finest  horses  that  have  been  bred  in  England.  The 
nee  course,  about  1  m.  H.E.  from  the  town  adjoining  the 
Great  .V.  Road  Is,  In  every  respect,  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
kingdom.  The  course,  nearly  9  m..  Is  railed  round;  It  to 
ornamented  wiih  a  magnificent  grand  stand,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  principal  company;  the  noblemen's  stand, 
the  stewards'  or  Judge's  stand,  commodious  booths,  minor 
stand*,  rubbing  houses,  etc.  The  interest  excited  by  these 
races  is  quite  extraordinary  .  they  attract  visiters  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even  from  foreign 
countries  ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  hi  there  to  be  seen  snch 
n  display  of  magnificent  equipage*,  beauty,  and  fashion. 
8afe  and  convenient  accommodation*  are  provided  for  all 
classes;  the  management  is  of  the  best  order:  and  the 
scene  truly  splendid.  (HuuUr't  Deanery  ;  Dibdin't  Tout; 
Mrm'i  Yorktkir*  ;  Bainet't  Dirtct.  ;  Municipal  Report*  ; 
and  Private  Information.) 

DONEGAL,  a  eo.  of  Ireland,  pmv.  I'lrtrr,  of  which  it 
farms  the  N.W.  portion  ;  having  N*.  and  W.  the  Atlantic, 
S.  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  and  8.  Fer- 
managh nnd  Donegal  bay.  Area,  1.165,107  imp.  acres,  of 
Which  044.371  are  mountainous  nnd  bo*.  It  is  deeply  In- 
dented by  bays  and  arms  of  the  sen ;  and  It*  surface  Is,  in 
gnost  parts,  nigged,  mountainous,  and  drear}'.  It  has, 
however,  some  extensive  tracts  of  good  level  land,  which, 
under  good  management,  would  be  exceedlagly  productive. 
Climate  very  wet,  and  unfnvourable  to  the  ripening  of  grain. 
Property  in  very  large  estates,  but  some  of  them  are  let  on 
Interminable  leases:  farms  of  various  size*;  In  the  tow 


grounds  from  3  to  30  acre* ;  In  the  mountainous  districts 
from  30  to  500  do.  Partnership  leases  common,  but  on  tho 
decline.  Agriculture  In  the  worst  possible  state.  Pota- 
toes, oats,  and  flax  the  principal  crop* ;  the  first  being  the 
main  dependence  of  the  farmer.  More  work  is  done  with 
the  Ion  or  spade  than  with  the  plough.  Average  rent  of 
land  6*.  an  acre,  being  the  loweat  of  any  In  Ireland.  Bulk 
of  the  people  very  badly  off:  English  little  spoken  In  some 
districts.  The  linen  manufacture  was  widely  diffused,  bat 
It  to  on  the  decline.  Pishing  carried  on  to  some  extent  In 
some  of  the  hays  along  the  coast.  The  barony  of  Innlsb 
owen,  famous  for  Its  smuggled  whiskey,  occupies  the  N.E. 
portion  of  Oils co.t  between  I.ough  Foyle  and  I, ouch  il- 
ly. Donegal  baa  Ave  baronies,  and  forty-two  parishes; 
and  returns  two  mem.  lo  the  If.  of  C,  both  for  the  co. 
Registered  electors  in  1838-30,  15430.  In  IKK,  this  co.  had 
50.171  lnhab.  houses,  5c*.  739  families,  and  889,149  Individ- 
uals, of  whom  141.845  were  males,  and  147.304  female*. 

DoMXOAt.,  t..  Butler  cxk.  Pa.,  14  m.  N.E.  Butler.  Drained 
by  Bear  creek,  a  branch  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  by  tribute 
lies  of  Cunequenesslng  creek.  It  contains  Iron  ore,  and 
stone  coal  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  has  two  stores,  five 
grist-mills,  four  sow  mills,  two  distilleries,  nine  schools, 
400  scholars.    Pop.  16)5, 

Domboal,  t,  Washington  Co.,  Pa..  9  m.  W.  by  8.  Wash- 
ington. Drained  by  Dutch  fork  of  Buffalo  creek.  Bush  run, 
nnd  < 'astir man's  run.  The  national  road  passes  through 
It.  It  contains  three  stores,  one  distillery,  one  academy,  St 
students,  nine  schools,  400  scholars.   Pop.  1747. 

Dossoax,  p.  t,  Westmoreland  eo..  Pa.,  16  m.  8.E. 
Greensburg,  100  ro.  W.  Harrl*burg.  186  W.  Drained  by 
I.oynlhanna  creek  and  other  creek*,  which  afford  water- 
power.  It  contains  two  flouring  mills,  two  saw-mills,  two 
tanneries,  one  distillery,  ten  schools.  306  scholars.  Pop.  2281. 

DONERAILE,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Munstrr,  on  the  Awheg.  an  affluent  of  the  Blarkwater. 
tU  in.  N.N.E.  Malone.  and  23  m.  N.  by  W.  Cork.  Pop.  In 
lrOI,  9652;  pop.  of  par.  in  1834.  8308,  of  whom  418  were 
of  the  Eslnh.  church  and  7899  Rom.  I'nlh.  It  consists  of 
a  long  street.  In  which  are  the  par.  church,  ■  spacious  Rom. 
Oath,  chapel,  a  nunnery,  market-place,  and  dispensary. 
Ktlcolman  Castle,  In  the  vicinity,  was  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Spenser,  the  pnet.  The  town,  though  not  incor- 
porated, sent  two  me ms.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  but  was  dis- 
franchised nt  the  L'nlon.  Markets  on  Satudays,  ami  fairs 
on  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  12.  It  it  a  constabulary  station. 
P. *l  .  .Hi-  <■  revenue  In  1830.  £261  ;  In  1836,  £976. 

DONGOLA,  a  prov.  of  Upper  Nubia,  consisting  of  that 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which  He*  between  183 
and  19°  30'  N.  lot.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mahass,  and  on 
the  8.  by  the  country  of  the  Sheygya  negroes ;  but.  like  all 
the  fertile  districts  rescued  from  the  surrounding  deserts  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Dnngula  Is  extremely  narrow, 
only  In  one  instance  exceeding  3  m  In  breadth. 

The  Nile,  which  enters  this  prov.  at  about  180  15',  near 
Koni.  Hows  at  first  In  a  8.  direction,  but,  immediately  hi- 
king a  circular  bend  to  the  W.  and  N..  traverses  the  rest  of 
Dongola  parallel  to  its  farmer  course,  and,  with  but  trifling 
deviations,  continues  to  follow  the  same  line  down  to  the 
Egyptian  Delta.  The  widest  portion  is  that  nearest  its  first 
entrance  into  Dongola;  and  at  "high  Nile"  the  Rel,  or  low 
lands  of  tho  prov.,  are  subject  to  inundations  similar  to 
those  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  river  make*  Its  exit  Into  the 
Nubian  prov.  of  Mahass,  at  the  Island  of  Tumbos,  whose 
rocky  and  rugged  surface  forms  the  third  cataract.  In  lat. 
19°  31/.  ( H  attain  fton'»  Vitil  to  tome  Porto  of  F.tk topia, 
p.  40 ;  Bnrckkardt'i  ATasi*.  p.  66 ;  Map  of  .Yubia  in  At 
rowimith't  Mat.  Navigation  k*  exceedingly  difficult  In 
this  part  of  the  Nile,  for,  besides  n  strong  current  which 
the  upward  voyager  has  to  contend  against,  the  bed  Is  shal 
low,  and  bristles  with  mcka.  (JVarrefrer  of  htnar!  Fntka'i 
F.i  pro"  it  ion  to  I  ton  gala  and  Senear,  bf  an  .1  mm  can  ia  f*e 
terviee  of  the  Poena,  patoim.) 

The  mountain*  of  Dongnla  are  a  continuation  of  the 
same  chains  which,  with  slight  Interruptions,  accompany 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  during  Its  whole  course  ;  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  of  these  Intervals  occurs  here  nt  the  Im- 
mense and  fertile  Dongnlesc  plain,  which  forms  the  excep- 
tion to  the  otherwise  narrow  breadth  of  the  prov.  A  large, 
solitary  hill,  about  4  m.  E.  of  the  river,  called  Mount 
A  ram  bo  (many-coloured,  or  ehamellon),  has  from  time  Im- 
memorial marked  the  boundary  between  Mahass  and  Don- 
gnla. The  great  plain  then  Intervenes,  and  the  mountains 
recommence  near  New  Dongnla.  and  stretch  beside  the  riv- 
er without  farther  Interruption  to  the  8.  frontier  ;  fhoso  on 
the  E.  bank  being  by  far  the  most  considerable.  Here  the 
mountains  are  two  hours'  Journey  in  breadth,  reach  close 
to  the  river,  and  form  a  naturnl  boundary  to  Bheygya.  Gran- 
ite and  sandstone  are  the  chief  components  of  these  hills. 
(  WUdtngton  and  Honour*,  p.  61  ;  Burthkardt't  Journey  ra 
.Vn*t*.  p.  68.) 

The  f'aJlef  of  Uko  MUe  lies  for  the  most  part  In  this  duv 
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trict,  on  the  W.  bank  ;  for  the  and*  of  the  desert,  encroach- 
ing close  upon  the  water's  opposite  edge,  render  the  E.  side 
barren  and  unproductive,  while  the  more  favoured  district 
has  generally  a  harder  surface.  8.  of  the  town  of  Ha 
nek  commences  the  great  plain  of  Dongola,  called  VV ady 
Jarjar,  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  richness  and  fertil- 
ity. At  the  period  of  the  Inundation  it  presents  a  watery 
surface  of  from  12  to  15  m.  in  breadth  (Bnrckhardt,  p.  06) ; 
while  at  low  Nile,  the  river,  bursting  from  its  banks  through 
small  channels,  seems  as  if  it  had  divided  itself  Into  nat- 
ural canals  to  irrigate  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  save 
man  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  ( fTaddingtan,  p.  43.)  This 
plain  Is  covered  with  acacia  trees  as  far  as  the  ey 
reach.  Farth 
to  Wady  Hennowah  is 
tehes  by  rot 


plain  is  covered  with  acacia  trees  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.   Farther  8.  the 

"ertile  and  separated  Into  well 
cultivated  patches  by  rows  of  acacias.  Ruins  of  towns  and 
tombs  of  Moslem  saints  are  frequently  met  with  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley,  which  is  much  infested  with  hordes 
of  the  Nubian  wolf  (Guiis  Anthus,  Ruppell).  Wady  Jeb 
noh,  situated  towards  the  8.  limit  ot  Dongola,  is  over- 
grown with  trees,  anmn^  which  cottages  are  thickly  and  ir- 
regularly strewed  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Near  Ambukol.  about  8  m.  W.  of  it,  is  a  waste 
called  llaagbarak.  The  superficial  stratum  here  is  a  coarse 
sandstone,  curious  and  interesting  from  its  containing  many 
sillcious  fossil  trees.  "  I  observed,"  say*  Mr.  ilolroyd 
{Jour ua'  of  the  Konal  Oeog.  Soe.,  ix.,  164),  "  Ave  or  six,  lite 
L.r  which,  ntuated  twenty  minutes'  walk  U«m  the 
river,  h  51  ft.  In  length,  and  30  in.  in  diameter  at  it*  Inrgest 
extremity.  It  1*  partially  buried  in  the  sand.  The  peas 
antry  splinter  off  fragment*,  and  use  them  for  gun  dints  and 
to  strike  a  light."- 

Nonc  of  the  island*  with  which  the  river  is  studded  In 
its  course  through  Dongola  Is  so  celebrated  as  Argo,  situa- 
ted above  the  Island  of  Turn  bos,  and  a  large  granite  rock 
called  H&djar-cl-Dahab  (the  golden  stone).  Argo  is  up- 
wards of  30  m.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Isl- 
ands that  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The  scenery 
1*  highly  picturesque,  principally  composed  of  small  plains 
enclosed  by  rows  of  sycamore  trees.  Beveml  remains  of 
antiquity  are  strewed  over  the  island ;  the  most  remark 
able  of  which  are  two  colossal  statues  cut  in  gray  granite, 
the  headless  form  of  a  fomale  sculptured  out  of  black 
granite,  and  the  figures  of  four  hippopotami  standing  side 
by  side.  The  colossi  are  broken  Into  fragment*,  lying  close 
together,  "  and  really  look  as  white  and  clear,  and  as  free 
from  tlw  injuries  of  time,  a*  If  they  were  now  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor."  ( Haddington,  p.  46.)  A  pecu- 
liar breed  of  moschetoes,  not  so  large  nor  so  noisy  a*  oth- 
ers, annoy  the  inhah.  of  Argo.  Several  other  islands  occur 
at  short  intervals,  amoug  which  may  be  enumerated  Sod- 
gan,  Tanger,  and  Gurak.  as  the  most  important  and  fertile. 
At  the  Island  of  Gortooni,  near  Ambukol,  the  Dungolesc 
country  ceases. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
margins  of  the  Nile,  most  frequently  on  the  E.  bank.  The 
first  of  any  consequence  is  the  town  of  Hannek,  opposite 
he  laic  of  Tumbos,  where  the  cotton  plant  Is  said  to  be 
productively  cultivated.    But  by  far  the  most  important  is 

ui  190  7*  30"  N.  lat.,  and  29°  54'  35"  E.  long. :  but  pi  need  by 
Ruppell  in  lat.  19°  W  19",  and  30°  22'  15"  K.).  the  pres- 
ent pop.  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  6000.  ' 


ling 

100  Copt*.  The  bazaar  is  daily  increasing,  and  is  supplied 
from  Cairo  with  *hoes,  printed  cottons,  calicoes,  sugar,  rice, 
cloth,  hardware,  fcc. ;  but,  on  account  of  a  heavy  duty  lev- 
led  upon  all  articles  of  consumption,  they  are  four  times 
the  price  that  they  are  in  Cairo.  Dongola  boasts  of  a  cof- 
fee-house and  a  manufactory  for  indigo;  the  government  is 
also  building  baths.  The  thermometer  on  Christmas-day, 
1836,  stood  in  the  shade,  at  2  P.M.  at  80°,  and  at  8  P.M.  at 
d0°.  (Journal  Oeog.  Sue..  lx.,  164.)  Property  is  valued 
according  to  the  number  of  watcr-wbeels  an  individual 
pucsefwe*.  and  he  is  taxed  accordingly.  (Bnrthhardt's  JVic- 
bta,  p.  Ob.;  The  chief  places  from  \.  u  to  Old  Dongola, 
are  the  dilapidated  town  of  llandex,  Basleyn,  and  Rodo- 
hol ;  between  which  numerous  villages  intervene,  many  of 
them  in  ruins.  Tonga,  or  Old  Dongola.  the  cap.  of  what 
was  once  a  powerful  Christian  kingdom,  is  now  a  miserable 
ruin,  situated  on  a  rock  which  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  it  is  covered  with  sand,  a  large  mass  of  which  has 
evidently  buried  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  divided  the  re- 
mains into  two  sections ;  the  8.  part  only  is  Inhabited  by 
about  300  persons  The  sand  Is  of  a  bright  yellow colour,  and 
has  accumulated  in  such  quantities  that  its  surface  is  level 
with  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses,  the  only  entrance  to 
.» Inch  la  through  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms.  (Otog.  Jour- 
nal, li..  164.)  There  Is  a  mosque,  on  rather  an  elevated 
site,  which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  This  consists  principally  of  drifted  sand,  with  at 
rare  Intervals  a  few  feet  of  cultivable  soil.  AmbuJtol,  the 
last  Dongolese  town,  is  one  of  little  importance. 


DORCHESTER. 

Dongola  is  now  an  appendage  to  the  Turkish  partial ic  of 
Egypt,  together  with  Lower  Nubia,  which  territories  have 
been  thus  appropriated  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Mrhemel 
All  Pacha.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  numerous  king 
doms  divided  between  the  Sheygya  Arabs,  among  whom, 
at  their  expulsion  from  Egypt,  the  Mamelukes  sought  ref 
ugc.  The  fugitives,  however,  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at 
Argo,  when,  upon  some  slight  pretext,  they  murdered  their 
benefactor,  the  Sheygya  king,  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  establishing  a  government  of  their  own  at 
New  Drmgola.  The  pacha  of  Egypt,  upon  pretence  of 
punishing  this  breach  of  justice  and  hospitality,  aent  an 
expedition  into  the  country,  and,  meeting  with  liule  resist- 
ance, took  possession  of  It,  which  he  has  quietly  I 
ever  since  1820.  {Bmrtkkardt's  JTnbia,  p.  65; 
Review,  xxvii.,  217.)  The  people  possess  the  I 
terlstics  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  (see  Nrjiu),  ex- 
cept that  they  are  unusually  "dirty.  Idle,  and  ferocious" 
( A'arrativt  of  IsmaeVs  Pacha's  Expedition,  p.  189) ;  but 
they  are  also,  in  common  with  their  neighbours,  i 
hospitable.  Mr.  W  adding  ton  describes  the  \ 
in  person,  and  unfeminine  in  co 
they  wear  scarcely  any  clothing. 

The  Dongolese  horse  must  not  be  passed  over  here  wim 
out  particular  notice  ;  though  the  natural  history  <>f  this  re 
gion  must  be  sought  for  in  the  art  Nubia.  This  animal, 
so  celebrated  all  over  the  East,  possesses  the  beauty  of  the 
finest  Arabian  breeds,  with  greater  site  and  more  bone. 
The  mares  are  seldom  ridden,  and  the  stallions  fetch  ft 
high  price  ;  from  five  to  ten  slaves  being  the  rail 
given  for  them.    Most  of  them  are  feu  for  ten 


the  year  on  Utile  else  than  straw,  and  in  spring 
crops  of  barley.    (Burekhardt's  Jfubia,  p.  07.) 

DONOBEW,  an  inl.  town  of  the  Biriuesc  empire,  Pegu, 
on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Irrawadi,  50  m.  N.W.  Rangoon  ;  lat. 
17°  8'  N.,  long.  950  55'  E.  In  1825.  its  stockade  extended 
for  neatly  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river :  in  1827,  the 
British  embassy  found  this  place  consideraly  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  It  is  noted  for  the  action,  In  the  first-named 
year,  in  which  Bundoola,  the  Birmese  leader,  was  killed  by 
a  stray  bomb.    (Hamilton's  K.  1.  Oat.) 

DOOLEY,  county,  Ua.  Situated  centrally  towards  the 
8.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  1600  sq.  m.  It  occupies 
the  height  of  land  between  Ockmulgee  and  Flint  rivers, 
and  is  drained  by  small  tributaries  of  both.  It 
in  1840,  19,854  neat  entile,  1950  sheep,  10,209 
produced  7064  bushels  of  wheat.  106,473  of  i 
8405  of  point.  <  HO  pounds  of  cotton.   It  had  six 

stores,  thirteen  crist  milt*.  n\<-  sawmills,  one  academy.  4A 
students,  three  schools,  45  scholars.  Pop, :  white*.  3234 1 
slaves.  1 185 ;  free  coloured,  8 ;  total,  4427.  Capital.  Vienna. 

DOONGURPOOR,  an  inland  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Gujrat,  cap.  ot  a  small  Rajpoot  principality  under  British 
protection,  82  m.  N.E.  Ahmedabed  ;  lat.  23°  54'  N.,  lung. 
73°  50*  E.  Little  Is  recorded  reflecting  this  town  or  its 
territory  ;  the  mounds  enclosing  the  Doongurpoot  lake  art 
said  to  be  built  of  solid  blocks  of  marble.  The  rajah* 
arc  acknowledged  to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  Odeypoor;  the  majority  of  their  subjects  are 
Bheels.  Bands  of  Arabs  and  Studies,  previously  In  the 
service  of  the  rajah,  harassed  and  laid  waste  this  district, 
till  a  stop  was  put  to  their  ravages  by  the  British,  to  whom 

small  tribute  is  now  paid.   The  country  Is  fast  recom- 

g  from  the  effects  of  war  and  desolation  :  in  J  rets  the 


ing  from  the  cflects  of  war  and  desolation  ; 
gross  revenues  amounted  to  £24,358.    (Mam Stan's  11. 

DOOSHAK.  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Scistan,  of  which  It 
is  the  i  ip..  near  the  llelmunb.  and  about  50  m.  E.  from 
Zurrah.  lat.  31°  8'  N..  long.  63°  10*  E.  The  modern  city  ta 
small  and  compact,  but  the  ruins  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
ground.  It  is  populous,  has  a  good  bazar,  and  the  lnhah.. 
who  dress  in  the  Persian  manner,  have  a  more  civilized 
appearance  than  the  other  natives  of  Scistan.  The  coon- 
try  In  the  vicinity  Is  open,  welt  cultivated,  and  produces 
wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  exported  to 
Herat:  the  pasturage  Is  also  good  and  abundant.  Its  ruins 
show  that  it  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present ;  and  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ktnnclr.  to  w  hom  wo  are 
indebted  lor  these  particulars,  to  be  Identical  with  the 
Zaranga  ofPtolemv.    (Memoir  of  Persian  Empire.  191.) 

DORCHESTER,  a  pari.  bor.  nnd  town  of  England,  cap. 
co.  Dorset,  div.  Dorchester,  hund.  Urgesconibe,  on  a  gentle 
elevation  adjoining  the  Frome.  1 15  m.  S.W.  by  W.  London, 
Pop.  of  old  bor.  In  1831,  2892 ;  but  the  existing  pari,  bor., 
the  limit*  of  which  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  ae 
as  to  Include  the  suburb  of  Fordington  and  some  additional 
tenements,  had,  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  4940.  (Boundary  Ra> 
port.)  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  wide  streets,  di- 
verging from  a  central  area.  In  the  direction  of  the  lines  ot 
road  to  London,  Exeter,  and  Weymouth.    It  is  well  built. 

d,  aodj^lited  with  gas;  and  is  very  clean. 


parlli 
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■ad  there  U  almost  &  total  want  of  the  poorer  tort  of  hou- 
ses, Ihe  lower  claseca  of  Inhabitant*  being  confined  chiefly 
to  Fordiugton."  (/Hd.)  li  l>  more  than  two  thirds  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  avenue,  commanding  extensive  and  <ti 
vtrsUted  views.  Fordington  field,  an  unenclosed  tract  of 
fertile  land,  7  m.  in  ctrc,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  8. :  it  is 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  held  on  lives  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  are  three  churches,  two  mod- 
ern, on  ancient  sites,  and  one  old,  with  many  curious  mon- 
uments and  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower  j  four  dissenting  chap- 
els, a  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  157V.  with  two  ex 
hibltlons  to  riL  John's  college,  Cambridge  and  one  to  eith- 
er university;  another  charity  school  lor  five  boys,  three 
•eta  of  almshouses,  a  small  theatre,  a  town-hnll  built  in 
1791,  with  a  market-place  under  It ;  a  shire-hall.  In  which 
the  county  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  j  and  a 
county  jail  and  house  of  correction,  bullion  Howard's  plan, 
at  an  expense  of  above  £16,000,  and  occupying  the  site  of 
the  anrtent  castle.  There  are  large  Iwrrark*  In  ihe  vicini- 
ty. Market,  Sat.  and  Wed.  Fairs.  Candlemas  day,  Trinity- 
Monday,  St.  John's  day,  Hi.  James's  day.  These  are  large 
sheep  and  lamb  farm;  large  flocks  of  a  valuable  breed, 
named  from  the  place,  bring  kept  on  the  extensive  sheep 
walk*  of  the  vicinity.  Formerly  the  town  was  a  consider- 
able seal  of  the  woollen  manufacture ;  but  at  present  its 
chief  dependence  Is  on  commercial  business,  ana  travellers 
passing  through  it.  It  tuts  breweries  noted  for  the  superi- 
ority of  their  ale;  and  there  are  nnnuiil  races  in  Septem- 
ber.  Dorchester  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.ofC. 
from  the  21st  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
franchise  was  confined  to  Inhabitants  of  ihe  bor.  paying  to 
Church  and  poor  In  respect  of  their  personal  estates,  and  to 
such  persons  as  paid  to  cbiuch  and  poor  in  respect  of  their 
real  estates  within  the  bor.  Bfgr— t— 1  electors  in  1837-38, 
307.  Under  the  Municipal  An  It  In  governed  by  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors:  its  municipal  limits  coincide 
with  the  parliamentary  ones.  It  is  the  pmce  where  the 
three  co.  mem.  are  nominated  and  returned. 

Dorchester  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Bo 
mm*  in  Ktigtand.  It  was  railed  by  them  Dmrntari*  ami 
Vnnium,  and  has  still  to  boast  of  many  interesting  relics  of 
its  Roman  masters.  They  hnd  surrounded  it  u  ith  r  wall 
and  a  fosse ;  part  of  the  former  having  been  standing  so 
late  as  1802,  and  "great  part"  of  it  was  standing  In  1775, 
wben  \Ufitrd  by  Stukely.  Maiden  coxtle.  about  1  mile  H.W. 
of  the  town,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Ramans  as  a  summer  camp,  cattra  mttiea.  It  Is  an  Ir- 
regular ellipse,  surrounded  by  double  ditches  and  rnuiparta ; 
the  former  of  great  depth,  and  the  latter  high  and  steep. 
The  Inner  area  comprises  about  44  acres.  I'oundbury  cas- 
tle, nearer  the  town,  on  its  N.W  side,  is  also  sup|>osed  to 
be  a  Roman  work  ;  but,  though  of  the  same  character,  It  is 
of  very  inferior  dimensions  to  Maiden  castle.  But  the 
i  t  interesting  Roman  remain  near  Dorchester  is  the  am- 
pin theatre,  about  4  m.  8.W.  from  the  town,  the  most  per- 
fect structure  of  lu  kind  In  Kngland.  The  arena,  or  Inner 
floor  of  the  amphitheatre,  is  level  with  the  surrounding 
plain ;  while  the  sloping  sides,  on  which  were  seats  for  the 
spectators,  and  which  are  formed  of  masses  of  chalk,  rise 
30  fee  t  above  it.  Its  dimensions  are  very  Urn :  the  length 
of  the  longest  external  diameter  being  3434  and  that  of 
the  shortcut  external  diameter  3301  do. ;  Its  longest  internal 
diameter  is  318,  and  its  shortest  183  feet.  What  complete, 
It  H  sup] wised  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating 
about  13,(100  spectators.  In  modern  limes,  it  has  been  oc- 
casionally used  as  a  place  of  punishment ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  n  woman  being  burned  In  tho  arena,  10,000  persons 
are  reported  to  ha\e  been  congregated  within  the  amphi- 
theatre. io  witness  the  horrible  spectacle.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  classical  remain  bos  not  been  preserved 
Willi  due  core  |  and  that  its  arena  has  been  repeatedly  pro- 
faned by  the  plough.  The  assizes  held  at  Dorchester  In 
September.  1685,  are  famous,  or  rather  Infamous,  for  the 
judicial  murders  of  Judge  Jeffries.  (Bee  /frantic*  •/  Eng- 
land and  It'tUtt — Iior$tUkirt ;  llutxkknt'l  Hiitoty  of 
Dergftshtrt,  tec. ;  Stuktley't  llinrrarinm  Curio* urn,  p.  183, 
*c.) 

Dori  nr, stir,  p.  U  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  4  m.  P.  Boston, 
438  W.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Dorchester  boy  of  Boston  har- 
bour, 8.E.  by  Neponset  river,  which  affords  water-power. 
It  possesses  great  facilities  for  navigation,  and  the  vessels 
owned  here  are  oca  ployed  chiefly  in  the  whale  and  cod 
ri-heru  •  S. >iitti  Boston  was  taken  from  th>  N  pari  of 
this  t.  Uartford  and  Windsor  were  settled  from  this  place 
la  1636,  to  which  100  emigrant*  proceeded  through  the 
wilderness.  It  contains  seven  churches,  two  Congrega- 
tional, two  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  one  Kpisropal,  and 
one  Baptist;  ten  commercial  and  commission-houses  In 
foreign  trnde,  fifty -seven  retail  stores,  three  lumber-yards, 
two  cotton  factories,  with  4000  spindles ;  one  dyeing  and 
prim i n  :  work*,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw-mill,  four  paper- 
mills,  one  rope-walk,  seven  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two 
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printing  offices,  one  weekly  newsiMper,  one  academy.  1 19 
students,  twenty-two  schools,  1347  scholars.    Pop.  4875. 

DORDOGNE,  one  of  the  largest  deps.  of  France,  compri- 
sing the  ancient  prov.  of  Perigord  and  part  of  Guiennc,  be- 
tween 1st  44°  35'  and  45°  4?  N.,  and  long.  0°  and  1  -  37'  E- 
having  .V  Clin  rente  and  Haute  Vlenne,  E.  Correze  and 
Lot,  8.  I<ot  et-Gnronne,  and  W.  Girunde,  Charente,  and 
Chaftmte-Infertcure.  Greatest  length  and  breadth  about 
70  m.  each.  Area  {115.375  hectares.  Pop.  (183B)  487,503. 
Several  bill-ranges  intersect  Dordogne,  those  in  the  N.  be- 
longing to  the  Limousin,  and  those  In  the  8.  to  the  Auvergne 
mountain  chains.  The  principal  summits  ore  in  the  SJi. 
but  mine  Is  more  than  about  650  feet  high.  Chief  rivers— 
the  Dordogne,  Vlxere.  Isle,  Dronnc.  tut.,  all  of  which  have 
a  8.W.  course.  The  Dordogne,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  rivulets  Dor  and  Dogne,  rises  In  the  .Wont  a" Or,  Puy -de- 
Dome,  flows  at  first  8.W.  and  afterward  due  W.  through 
Correze,  Lot,  Dordogne,  and  Gi  rondo,  and  ultimately  joins 
the  Garonne,  about  13  m.  below  Bordeaux,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  390  m.,  167  of  which  are  navigable.  Climate 
rather  damp,  but  upon  the  whole  healthy  :  the  winter  and 
spring  are  rainy  seasons ;  the  summer  Is  very  dry :  violent 
storms  frequently  occur.  According  to  the  Official  Tnklei. 
there  arc  but  46,400  hectares  of  rich  land,  principally  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  other  larger  streams  ; 
the  smaller  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  un- 
productive, and  a  large  portion  of  the  dep.  consists  of  and 
heaths  and  wastes,  over  which  the  traveller  may  journey 
for  leagues  without  seeing  a  single  hamlet.  Sufficient  com 
la,  however,  grown  for  home  consumption  :  principally  rye. 
maize,  and  millet,  Tho  chestnut  crops  are  Important,  and 
a  good  deal  of  walnut  oil  is  made.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  aw-ruge  annual 
produce  of  wine  being  about  650,000  hectolitres.  The 
white  wine  of  Bcrgerac  is  greatly  esteemed,  though  It  Is 
mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne  that  the  be»t  w  hlte 
wines  of  the  dep.  are  grown ;  the  right  bank  is  more  fa- 
mous for  Its  red  wines.  There  are  few  meadows ;  but  in 
IK»  Ihe  dep.  contained  118.000  black  cattle,  584,000  sheep, 
on«l  13.000  goats.  Game  is  very  plentiful.  Iron,  copper, 
lend,  cadmium,  manganese,  coal,  and  lignite  are  mined  ; 
and  marble,  alnbaster,  granite,  lithographic  stone,  fee., 
quarried.  Working  In  metals,  especially  in  Iron  and  steel, 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  are  the  chief  branches  of 
manufacturing  Industry-  Coarse  woollens,  serges,  leather, 
kid  gloves,  earthenware,  good  beer,  liqueurs,  brandy,  nml 
dine  \itriol  an-,  however,  nlno  made  in  the  dep.  The  potu 
of  Prrigueiix,  and  Its  truffled  turkeys  and  other  poultry,  are 
held  In  Ihe  highest  estimation  both  In  France  and  other 
countries,  and  support  a  considerable  trade.  Dordogne  Is 
divided  into  seven  arrond..  and  sends  seven  mem.  to  the 
Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors,  3610,  Chief  towns.  Perl- 
gucut  Ihe  cap.,  Bcrgerac,  and  Serial.  Total  public  rev. 
(1731)  7,980.488  fr.  Perigord  was  from  the  9th  to  the  15th 
century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  counts :  Henry  IV., 
a  part  of  whose  patrimony  li  was,  united  11  to  the  French 
crown.    ( I  lug,' ;  hVanei  Piltorrtou*  ;  OfUial  Tablrt,  ttr . , 

DORKING,  a  market  town,  and  par.  o?  England,  co.  Sur 
try,  hund.  Wolion.  near  the  Mole,  aad  oa  the  high  road 
from  Londisn  to  Brighton,  31  m.  8.8.W.  the  former.  Area 
of  par..  10,150  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  4711,  of  which  the  town 
may  have  near  3000.  The  latter  is  finely  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  sandstone  hill,  many  of  the  houses  having  cellars 
excavated  In  the  rock ;  It  has  wide  streets,  and  is  a  well- 
built,  well  paved,  neat  country  town.  The  country  round 
Is  remarkably  beautiful ;  it  Is  well  wooded,  and  present*  n 
successicn  of  fine,  bold  hills  and  rich  valleys,  with  a  great 
number  of  fine  seats.  The  church  Is  a  large  ancient  struc- 
ture, and  there  Is  a  good  town-hall  and  some  almshouses 
In  the  vicinity.  Dorking  has  the  finest  breed  of  fowls  In 
England  ;  they  have  six  claws,  and  the  capons  fatten  to  an 
immense  size.  The  custom  of  Boronrk  Englitk,  by  which 
the  youngest  son  succeeds  to  copyhold  property,  prevails  In 
this  manor.   Market  day,  Thursday. 

DORNOCH,  a  mnrket  town,  and  the  only  royal  burgh  in 
Sutherland.  Scotland,  on  a  low,  sandy  bench.  N.E.  coast  of 
the  Dornoch  frith,  XI  m.  N.  Inverness.    The  ass)  urMll 
es  to  about  150  yards  of  the  town,  yet  does  not  confer  on  It 
the  advantages  of  a  sea-port,  there  being  no  harbour.  Pop. 
(1834)  about  500.  but  supposed  to  have  once  been  greater 
inhab.  houses,  109.   It  Is  a  mean  looking  town,  with  many 
marks  of  poverty  and  decay.   It  has  no  source  of  municipal 
revenue,  except  the  customs  levied  at  six  annual  fairs  ;  but 
as  these  are  on  the  decline,  the  Income  of  the  t.  is  suffering 
accordingly.    It  was  mode  a  royal  hurgh  by  Charles  I.  In 
1038.   But  Dornoch  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cathedrnl. 
and  as  hnvlng  once  been  the'  seat  of  the  bishop  ofCnitli 
ness.   The  cathedral  Is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Richard  Murray,  bishop  of  the  see.  who  died  in  1345.  and 
who  was  afterward  canonized.    (Krilk'i  Scoltitk  Biiktpt. 
1884,  p.  909.)    The  remains  of  the  buildings  are  exten-.v 
and  magnificent.    Thr  present  pnrUh  church  con-iMs  of 
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three  aisle*  of  the  old  cathedral ;  and  underneath  It  it 
the  burying-place  of  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland.  A 
portion  of  the  bishop's  palace  serves  as  the  county  court- 
room and  jail.  A  monastery  of  Ked  friars  was  founded 
here  by  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  in  1771,  of  which  the  ruins 
have  entirely  disappeared,  (is.,  307.)  Dornoch  unites 
with  Wick,  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Kirkwall  In 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  had,  in  1836-30,  85  re- 
ffcMered  voters.   (JVcr  Statist,  .  lee.  of  Seotland,  $  hornock. 

DORPAT,  at  DERPT  (Kuss.  Joaritf),  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  gov.  Riga,  cap.  dsrtr.,  on  the  Embach,  mid  on 
the  high  road  between  Riga  and  Petersburg,  150  m.  N.E. 
the  former,  and  170  m.  8.E.  the  latter  city  ;  lat.  58°  W  44" 
N„  long.  110°  48'  10"  E.  Pop.  about  0500.  The  town, 
which  Is  well  built,  Is  divided  Into  three  separate  portions, 
Dorpat  Proper,  and  the  suburbs  of  Riga  and  Petersburg.  It 
has  a  fine  market-place,  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Embach. 
and  a  cathedral  now  partly  In  ruins,  but  which  formerly 
had  a  nave  supported  by  twenty-four  arches  and  surmount 
ed  by  two  towers.  The  old  fortifications,  with  some  of 
the  ditches,  have  been  converted  into  ornamental  gardens, 
shrubberies,  and  public  walks.  It  Is  surrounded  by  hills, 
which,  as  well  as  the  banks  of  the  river,  offer  many  fine 
points  of  view. 

Dorpat  Is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  in  1833  had  37 
professors,  and  539  students.  This  institution  was  original- 
ly founded  by  Gastavus  Adoiphus  of  Sweden,  in  16%. 
After  suffering  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia,  and  having  been  removed  to 
Pcrnau,  It  was  re-established  in  Dorpat,  In  1803,  by  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  building  It  at  present  occupies, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress.  In  1833  the  university 
possessed  a  library  with  57,800  vols.,  a  museum  of  arts,  an 
observatory  with  some  excellent  instruments,  cabinets  of 
physical,  chemical,  mineralogies!,  soologlcal.  and  patholo- 
gical subjects  ;  an  anatomical  museum,  a  collection  of  agri- 
cultural models,  and  a  botanical  garden  containing  many 
rare  plana :  It  has  attached  to  it  a  hospital,  theological 
and  philological  seminaries,  and  an  institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professors.  Though  considered  as  especially  belong- 
ing to  this  and  the  adjacent  governments,  it  is  much  resort- 
ed to  from  many  other  pans  of  Russia.  Some  of  Its  pro- 
fessors are  highly  distinguished,  especially  M.  Strove,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy.  Dorpat  also  contains  a  gymnasium 
and  a  normal  primary  school. 

This  town  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  1030.  It 
was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  who 
erected  It  into  a  bishopric  in  1334.  Its  commerce  now  be- 
gan Ui  tlourish,  and  at  one  period  it  ranked  as  one  of 
the  llanse  Towns.  It  was  afterward  alternately  in  the 
power  of  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russian*  ;  but  the  latter 
have  retained  possession  of  It  since  1704.  (ScMnitzUr,  La 
Haiti*  ;  Diet.  Qtag.) 

DORSET,  a  mam.  Co.  on  the  8.  coast  of  England,  hav- 
ing S.  the  British  channel,  E.  Hants.  N.  Wilts  nnd  Bonier 
set,  and  W.  Devonshire.  Ares,  643,840  acres.  Surface 
beautifully  diversified ;  climate  mild  and  salubrious,  not 
being  so  rainy  as  In  some  districts  more  to  the  W.  Boll 
principally  chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  loam.  The  vale  of 
Blackmore,  traversed  by  the  Stour.  containing  170,000  acres, 
and  some  other  tracts  In  the  W.  port  of  the  co.  and  alone 
the  coast,  are  eminently  fertile  and  beautiful  |  but  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  co.  Is  the  extent  of  Its  chalky 
down,  depastured  by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  round  Poole 
Harbour  there  are  large  tracts  of  heath.  Agriculture  In  a 
medium  stale  of  advancement ;  but  more  Improved  ir  the 
E.  than  In  the  W.  districts.  Hemp  and  flax  are  a  good 
deal  grown,  but  less  now  than  formerly.  Water  men  mws 
extensive,  and  their  management  well  understood.  The 
greater  part  of  the  co.  Is  In  grass.  There  are  some  very 
large  dairies ;  they  are  not  generally  looked  after  by  the 
farmers,  but  let,  at  so  much  per  cow.  to  dairymen,  many  of 
whom  have  made  large  fortunes.  Slock  of  sheep  estima- 
ted at  between  600,000  and  700,000.  Property  in  large  es- 
tates. Farms  of  various  sixes,  but  mostly  large :  they  arc 
let  for  14  or  31  years,  the  rents,  in  most  places,  being  paid 
once  a  year.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  1810,  15*.  34<i.  an 
acre.  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Somerset  bouse,  and  others  of 
Ilia  principsl  buildings  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns  in  the  S.  of  England,  have  been  con- 
structed of  stone  brought  from  the  freestone  quarries  In  the 
Isle  of  Portland  in  this  co. ;  and  the  Die  of  Purbcck  supplies 
the  potteries  of  Staffordshire  with  the  clay  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  Oner  sorts  of  earthenware  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  of  Max  and  hemp  at  Beaminster. 
Netberbury,  Bridport,  sec.  Shirt  buttons  are  made  at 
Shaftesbury  and  Blandford  ;  silk  Is  spun  at  Sherborne  and 
Glllinghnm,  and  wool  at  Fordlngton  and  Lyme  Regis.  It. 
1830.  there  were  In  the  co.  nineteen  flax,  five  silk,  and  two 
woollen  mills,  employing  In  all  1847  hands.  Principal 
rivers,  Stour  nnd  t  rome.  Principsl  towns,  Poole,  Shaftes- 
bury, W.  \  mi  , mil.  and  Melcouibc  Regis.   Dorset  has  34 
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hundreds  and  371  parishes,  aud  returns  thirteen  menia,  to 
the  H.  of  C,  vi/...  three  for  the  co,  two  each  for  the  bora, 
of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  and  Weymouth,  sad  oat 
each  for  Shaftesbury  and  Warcuam.  Registered  electors 
for  co..  In  1838-39,  6306.  In  1841  Dorset  had  34,550  inhab. 
houses,  and  174,743  persons,  of  whom  83,443  were  males, 
and  91,301  females.  Sum  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  in  1838.  X63.531.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  ■ 
1815,  X  736,364.  Prnfiu  of  trade  and  professions  In  ditto, 
X34 1.634. 

Dossier,  p.  t.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt_  95  m.  8.8.W.  Moat 
pellcr,  435  W.  Chartered  in  1761,  first  settled  In  1768,  or 
ganized  In  1760.  Drained  by  head  branches  of  Otter  creek, 
Pawlet  river,  and  Batten  kill.  There  is  s  cave  which  has 
lieen  explored  40  or  50  rods,  without  arriving  at  the  end. 
Marble  is  found.  It  contains  three  churches,  four  stores, 
two  f urn  sees,  one  grist-mill,  eight  saw-mills,  twelve 
schools,  431  scholars.   Pop.  1436. 

DORT,  or  DORDRECHT,  a  partially  fortified  town  of  8. 
Holland,  on  an  Island  formed  by  the  great  inundation  of 
1431,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Maese, 
10  in .  8.E.  Rotterdam  ;  lat.  51°  48'  59"  N„  long.  4°  V  44" 
E.  Pop.  1-37  19.614.  Hon  is  a  dull,  though  a  tolerably 
well-built  town ;  Its  streets  are  lined  with  houses  of  an 
antique  fashion,  the  gables  of  which  are  turned  outwards ; 

they  rise  with  many  grntesquely-ornninented  windows 
and  crow -steps  to  a  considerable  altitude ;  while  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  bricks  a  bright  red,  and  the  ornamental 
stones  and  cornices  a  light  colour,  adds  to  their  fantastic 
appearance.  A  number  of  the  houses,  as  appears  from  the 
dates  carved  on  their  exterior,  w  ere  erected  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Spanish  occupation,  previously  to  1573."  (Cssss- 
bers.)  The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  town-hall,  a 
flnc  edifice,  and  the  church,  an  old  Gothic  structure,  300  ft. 
long  by  150  broad.  With  a  heavy  square  tower  conspicuous 
from  a  great  distance.  The  latter  building  Is  paved  entire 
ly  with  flat,  monumental  stones,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  antiquity  ;  and  its  walls  are  surronnded  « llh  monu 
menu,  which  the  Dutch  ingeniously  preserved  during  the 
occii|iation  of  the  country  by  the  French,  by  concealing 
them  with  a  screen  of  plaster.  The  church  also  contains 
a  marble  pulpit,  highly  ornamented  w  iih  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant carving.  The  hall  In  which  the  famous  synod  of 
Don  held  its  sittings  Is  still  la  excellent  preservation,  but  Is 
now  degraded  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  low  Sunday -even- 
inL*  theatre:  Dort  is  unrounded  on  ihe  lun.l  side  w  it!i 
lortifirntions;  on  the  side  of  the  Waal  it  bin  sewral  quaw, 
and  a  good  harbour,  from  which  two  canals  lead  Into  the 
middle  of  the  town.  It  Is  the  centre  of  s  considerable 
trade  In  flax,  which  is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  its  vi 
clnlty.  snd  a  good  deal  of  which  Is  shipped  lor  Englaad 
and  Ireland.  It  has  also  a  large  tradu  In  corn,  salt  fish 
train  oil,  and  timber;  the  latter  article  is  floated  down 
from  the  upper  Rhine  In  Immense  rafts,  which,  when  sold, 
often  realize  from  £35,000  to  X 33, 000.  There  are  man) 
wind-mills  for  sawing  deals  In  and  near  Dort,  some  rugai 
and  sall-refinerles,  linen-blenching,  tobacco,  and  white  lead 
manufactories,  building-docks,  Ik.  Dort  Is  one  of  the  old 
est  cities  in  the  country ;  was  the  original  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Hollnnd,  and.  In  1573,  the  test  of  the  first  meet 
ing  of  the  stales  at  which  the  Independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  was  declared  ;  but  the  most  memorable 
■•rn  in  Its  history  1*  that  of— 

Tii a  Sykod  or  Dobt,  to  which  reference  has  been  al 
readv  made,  held  In  consequence  of  s  schism  in  the  reform 
ed  church.  James  Arrnlnm*,  professor  of  divinity  lu  the 
university  of  Lcyden.  having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
with  respect  to  predestination  and  grace,  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  G  tortus.  Barneveldt,  and  other  learned  and  eminent 
persons,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  His  tenets  were,  however,  opposed 
with  extreme  vehemence,  and  were  represented  as  of  the 
most  dangerous  description.  The  disputes  that  grew  out 
of  this  controversy  being  not  tinfrcquently  attended  with 
tumult  and  Woodshed,  the  States  General  al  last  agreed  to 
refer  the  subject  ia  dispute  to  a  council  or  synod  for  lis  de- 
cision. This  synod,  which  excited  the  greatest  Interest 
throughout  Protestant  Europe,  assembled  on  the  13th  of 
\o\ ember.  1 61K,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  25th  of 
May,  1619 ;  It  was  attended  not  merely  by  all  the  i 
nent  divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  also  by  i 
from  the  reformed  churches  of  England.  Scotland,  I 
land,  etc.  The  Oalvinlsts  having  a  decided  majority  in  t 
assembly,  all  its  decisions  were  In  conformity  to  their  ( ' 
The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Armit.ianlMii  ansa] 


to  be  pestilential  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  true  fatth  , 
and  this  was  followed  op  by  the  excommunication  «*jmr 

tie  c  miasm t 


Armlnlans,  the  suppression  of  their  religious 
and  the  deprivation  of  their  ministers  ! 

These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  being 
by  political  animosities,  led  to  the  most  dcplora 
In  the  persecution  to  which  they  gave  rise,  the 
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Mates man  Barncvcldt,  though  at  the  age  of  73.  lo»t  bU  life 
on  the  scaffold ;  many  distinguished  Armtnlant  were  driven 
into  exile  ;  and  even  Grollus  wu  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
imprisonment,  from  w  hich  he  was  only  extricated  by  the 
sagacity,  courage,  and  devotion  of  hU  wile.  But  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Arrulntans, 
in  Mats,  this  persecution  relaxed;  and  most  of  the  exile* 
were  soon  after  allowed  to  return  lo  Holland.  The  Ar- 
lutntan  doctrine  !■  now  very  widely  diffused,  even  among 
those  who  profess  to  differ  from  it.  (See  Mitkeim,  lv.,  439- 
466,  Mvo  edit. ;  and  the  lives  of  Jtrminiiu,  Orwtbu,  d-e..  In 
the  Biograpkie  V  miner  $Mt.) 

DOUAI,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prince,  dep.  du  Nord, 
cap.  arrond.,  situated  very  advantageously  for  commerce, 
on  the  Scarpe,  10  in.  8.  Lille ;  Int.  50°  3/  10"  N.,  lone.  3° 
i'  8"  K.  Pop.  {ex.  (was.)  18,880.  It  Is  well  built,  and  the 
principal  square  Is  lante  and  handsome :  It  is  surrounded 
wtth  Did  irregular  walls,  flanked  with  tower*,  and  is  farther 
defended  by  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  i 
m.  N.  Uouai.  The  town  contains  large  establishments  of 
artillery,  a  superb  arsenal,  and  one  of  the  three  royal 
cannon-foundries  in  the  kingdom.  It  hi  the  seal  of  a  sub- 
prafecture,  of  a  myal  court  for  the  depu.  du  Nord  and 
the  Pns-de-Calals,  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  royal 
college  with  363  pupils,  a  royal  school  of  artiller)',  an  Acmde- 
•Ms  Umtrtriilair* .  which  has  replaced  its  celebrated  uni- 
versity, founded  In  13th{ ;  with  schools  of  design  and  music, 
a  primary  normal  school,  u  public  library  with  3f.000  print- 
ed vols.,  and  000  MS8. ;  museums  of  painting  and  iintiqut 
ties,  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  medical  science,  a 
botanical  garden,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  a»ylutu,  and  a 
theatre.  Industry  and  the  arts  are  alike  thriving  in  Dounl. 
It  has  fabrics  of  lace,  tulles,  gauze,  cotton  Mult'-,  lb  rend, 
and  earthenware,  glass  and  soap  works,  and  salt  and  sugar 
refineries ;  with  a  considerable  trade  in  flax,  which  Is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  In  its  neighbourhood.  Doual  is  very 
ancient,  having  existed  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Okm/.  Its  possession  was  guaranteed  to  Prance  try  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  I.Hugo,  art.  J**d  ;  Diet.  Otagr. ;  Guide 
dm  y<niagmr.) 

DOCB8,  a  frontier  dep.  of  Prance,  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  formerly  comprised  In  Fruncho -Comic",  having  N. 
and  N.W.  the  deps.  limit  Rhln  and  Haute  Sadne.  8.W. 
that  of  Jura,  and  P..  Switzerland,  length,  N.E.  to  8.W., 
about  60  in. ;  breadtli  van-ins;  from  30  in.  In  the  N.  lo  50  m. 
in  the  8.:  area,  3*5,313  hectares.  Pop.  (>K36)  370,374. 
Four  collateral  mountain  chains  belonging  to  ihe  Jura  sys- 
tem intersect  the  dep.  in  ne  irly  ILs  entire  length,  decreasing 
in  height  from  K.  to  W.,  and  naturally  dividing  the  surface 
Into  a  mountain,  hill,  and  plain  region.  The  loftiest  sum- 
mit of  tin-  K.  muse,  moanl  Hucliet,  Is  .VJKItt.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea :  the  principal  elevation  of  the  W.  range  rises  to 
only  053  ft  The  plain  country  t<>  the  W.  of  the  latter  range 
Is  the  most  fertile,  mid  well  filled  for  the  grow  th  of  nil  kinds 
of  corn,  and  of  the  vine  ;  the  rest  of  the  cour.try  Is  not  gen- 
erally productive.  The  mountains  are  all  of  calcareous 
formation,  and  nbound  with  narrow  gorges,  grottoes,  and 
caverns :  the  more  elevated  ranges  are  covered  with  pine 
forests,  and  In  many  parts  with  ice  and  snow  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  Chief  rivers  Doubs.  Loue,  and  Ognon.  The 
former  rise*  at  Ihe  fis»t  of  mount  Kuon,  and,  after  a  very 
tortuous  course  through  the  dep..  It  proceeds  SAY  through 
that  of  Jura,  and  a  part  of  Soon^et-Loire,  and  ultimately 
Joins  the  Snone  at  Verdun.  Prom  Besancon  to  near  Mont 
bellnrd,  the  Doubs  forms  a  part  of  the  navigable  canal  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  There  are  many  small 
rivers  and  some  large  marshes.  Climate  variable  and  rattier 
cold,  but  generally  healthy.  Wheat,  rye.  maize,  hemp, 
pulse,  fruits,  wines.  Ice.,  are  grown  In  the  valleys  and  low 
country,  which  the  Inhabs.  exchange  with  those  of  the 
mountainous  districts  for  barley,  flax,  cheese,  drugs,  and 
timber.  Agriculture,  very  backward :  fallows  arc  so  com- 
mon as  usually  to  occupy  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  cultiva- 
ble land — a  waste  that  might  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
avoided  by  the  substitution  of  green  crops,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  great  additional  supply  of  fond  for  cattle  and  of  man- 
ure would  be  obtained.  According  to  the  official  utiles. 
130.040  hectares  of  land  were  occupied  In  l-.Vi  w  ith  forests 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  lew  Prcneh  dcp*.  in  which  the  plant 
mg  of  trees  Is  actively  going  on.  Meadow  lands  are  exten- 
sive, occupying.  In  1K30,  15H.5W4  hectares:  In  the  arrond.  of 
Montltcllnrd  they  are  well  Irrigated.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
kt  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  similar  to  that  of  Grayere.  This  branch  of 
Industry  Is  mostly  conducted  either  by  the  proprietors  of 
from  40  to  00  cows,  or  by  associations  of  small  proprietors, 
whose  share  of  the  cheese  Is  In  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  milk  they  respectively  furnish.  The  total  annual  product 
of  cheese  la  estimated  nt  3500.000  kilogrammes,  worth 
1.650,000  fr. ;  of  butler,  300,000  kllogr.,  v  alue  300,000  fr. 
Iron,  coal,  and  lignite  are  mined,  and  gypsum,  marble, 
building  stone,  fcc,  quarried    There  are  about  twenty  Iron- 
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works  In  the  dep.,  which  supply  yearly  1,700,000  kilogr.  of 
bar  Iron.  7.030.000  kilogr.  of  cast  do.,  3,400,000  kllogr.  of  Iron 
wire,  150,000  kilogr.  of  poimtet,  640,000  kllogr.  of  iron  plates, 
and  30,000  chests  of  tinned  ware.  The  establishment  at 
Audlncourt  alone  yields  5,000,000  kllogr.  of  cast  and  forged 
iron.  Watchmaking  employs  about  3000  artisans,  and  about 
600,000  watches  are  made  annually  In  Besnnroa.  Cutlery 
copper  wares,  paper,  leather,  liqueurs,  bottles,  and  |  lew 
fabrics  of  different  kinds,  are  among  the  other  principal 
manufactures.  The  exports  of  the  dep.  are  chiefly  cattle, 
cheese,  butter.  Umber,  Iron,  hardware,  watches,  and  agri- 
cultural Implements;  Its  Imports  corn,  wines,  brnndv,  cot 
ton,  woollen,  and  other  fabrics.  Doubs  Is  divided  Into  four 
arrond.  It  sends  five  mem.  to  the  Chnmb.  of  Dep.  Niun 
bcr  of  electors  1311.  Chief  towns,  Bcsaneon,  the  cap. 
Pontnrlier,  and  Mimtcbellard  Total  public  revenue  (1831) 
7.610,093  fr.  About  35,000  of  the  pop.  ore  Protestants.  This 
dep.  formed  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  under  Charles 
V.  j  It  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Louis  XIV In 
1600.  ( Hugo,  France  Pittoretqut,  art.  Doubt:  Official 
Tablet,  d-e.) 

DOUGLASS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  on 
the  R.  coast  of  which  It  Is  situated,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tilackwatcr,  on  a  circular  bay,  80  m.  N.W.  Liverpool,'  lat. 
«o  12-  n..  |onf .  40  as-  47»  1*/  p„p.  67cW.  The  town  has 
some  good  streets  and  buildings;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  former  are  narrow  nnd  dirty.  It  has,  however,  been  a 
good  deal  imiwoved  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  In 
flux  of  visiters'  from  Liverpool  and  other  places.  In  summer, 
attracted  by  the  facilities  for  sea  bathing,  and  by  the  partial 
exemption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  residents  in  the  Island. 
(See  Man,  Islk  nr.)  The  steam  packets  to  and  from  Liver 
pool,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow  ,  frequently  touch  at  Douglas,. 
Castle  Nona,  near  the  beach,  a  little  N.E.  from  the  town, 
formerly  the  property  and  residence  of  the  dukea  of  Athol. 
hna  been  sold,  and  Is  now  converted  into  a  hotel.  There  Is 
here  a  pier  MO  ft.  in  length,  with  11  light  house  at  its  head. 
The  harbour  dries  nt  low  water ;  but  vessels  drawing  10  ft. 
water  may  enter  It  at  high  water  neaps,  and  those  drawing 
14  ft.  nt  high  w  ater  springs.  The  anchorage  in  stormy 
weather  1*  but  Indifferent.  The  parish  church  is  3  in.  from 
the  low  I, ;  bin  It  has  two  chapels,  one  of  which  to  m  hand 
M.tne  structure,  with  chain-Is  lor  Catholics.  .Methodist*,  and 
Independents:  it  has  also  assembly  rooms,  a  public  library, 
a  Lancastrian  ■  1  in  <  I  and  several  charitable  foundations 
The  custom  house  Is  one  of  lis  best  buildings. 

Dora  Lass,  p.  t.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  43  m.  S.W.  Bos- 
ton. 3U0  W.  Incorporated  In  1746.  Watered  by  Mumford 
river,  a  branch  of  Blackstone  river,  which  affords  good 
water-power.  It  contains  six  churches,  two  Congregational, 
tw  o  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  nnd  one  Friend  ;  four  stores,  two 
cotton-factories  with  4000  spindles,  two  grist-mills,  seven 
saw-  milts,  one  academy,  35  students,  nine  schools,  481 
scholars.   Pop.  1617. 

Doi-olass,  u  Berks  co..  Pa.  Bounded  E.  by  Schuylkill 
river.  Watered  by  Manatavvny  creek,  which  affords  water 
power.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  furnace,  one  forge,  one 
fulling-mill,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw  mill*,  one  oil-mill 
Pop.  1133. 

Do  co  las  s,  U,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  Watered  by  Pcrklo- 
men  and  Swamp  creeks,  which  afford  water-power.  It 
contains  three  stores,  three  grist  mills.  Ore  saw-mills,  one 
paiter  mill,  one  school.  40  scholars.   Pop.  1090. 

DOULEN8,  or  DOULLEN8,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Authie,  16  m.  N.  Amiens. 
Pop.  [rt,  com.)  3730.  It!  citadel,  formerly  considered  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  Picardy,  was  repaired  by  Yauban,  and  Is 
very  strong.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  Is  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  lightness  of  style :  the  town  has  two  hospitals, 
a  theatre,  and  n  large  cotton-spinning  factory.  (Hugo,  art 
.Somme  ;  Diet.  Oiogr^  ire.)  . 

DOINK,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  N 
bank  of  the  Telth,  n  tributary  of  the  Forth,  7  ni.  N.W.  Stir- 
ling. Pop.  1300.  It  consists  of  three  streets,  radiating  from 
a  centre  where  the  market-cross  stands.  Its  only  public 
building  Is  tin-  parish  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  with  a  hand- 
Mime  timer,  ll  is  famous  for  its  annual  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horse  fairs,  six  In  number,  one  of  them  lasting  three  days. 
The  cattle  nnd  sheep  arc  from  the  Highlands,  nnd  are  lean, 
and  purchased  to  be  fattened  either  in  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland  or  in  England.  The  cotton  manufactory  of  Deans- 
ton  is  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Teith,  nnd  Is  driven  by  water.  It  belongs  to  a  Glasgow 
company,  nnd  gives  employment  to  700  individuals  In  spin- 
nine,  weaving,  bleaching,  ate.  I  Mine  Castle,  which  is 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Ardoch  With  the 
Teith,  was  one  of  tb«-  strongest  Scottish  fortresses.  It  was 
nrUrinally  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Menteith.  It  was  oeca 
•tonally  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  was,  for 
a  while,  iu  the  hands  of  ihe  reliels  In  1745.  It  gives  the 
second  title  to  the  noble  family  of  Moray,  whose  ■roperiy  It 
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ha*  long  been,  h  has  a  square  tower  80  ft  high ;  the  walls 
are  10  ft.  thick.  The  bridge  of  Teith.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  was  biiilt  in  1533  by  Robert  Spittal, 
tailor  to  Margaret,  wife  of  James  IV.  and  daughter  of  Henry' 
VU.  (JYYsasis's  Hut.  of  Stirlingikire,  p.  684 ;  Ckambort't 
Oai.) 

DOURO  (Span.  Dcsao,  on.  Durius),  one  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  through  the  N.  part  of 
both  which  It  flows.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra,  de  Olbion  prov. 
Sons,  Old  Castile,  about  Int.  42°  N„  and  long.  *>  Sff  W. 
At  first  it  runs  S.E.  and  then  8.  to  near  Soria,  but  thence 
onward  its  direction  Is  generally  W  .  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Portugal  to  its  mouth  In  the  Atlantic:  in  lat. 
4P  &  {(.,  long.  8°  38*  \V.„  2  m.  W.  Oporto.  From  near 
Miranda  to  beyond  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  however,  it  flows 
almost  due  8.W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Spin 
ish  prov.  of  Salamanca,  and  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Trus- 
os-Montrs.  It  afterward  separates  the  latter  prov.  and  Minho 
from  Belra.  The  length  of  its  entire  course  is  estimated  at 
500  m. ;  it  receives  the  Pisuerga,  Seguilla,  Esla  (its  principal 
tributary},  Sabor,  Tua,  and  Tainega  on  the  right,  and  the 
Urado,  Eresma,  Tonnes,  Agueda,  Coo,  Tavora,  Paiva,  ice, 
on  the  left  side  :  its  basin  may  I*  considered  the  most  ex- 
tensive In  the  whole  peninsula.  It  runs  for  the  most  part 
through  deep  and  narrow  valleys;  its  bed  Is  generally  nar- 
row, and  its  current  very  rapid.  It  is,  however,  navigable 
as  far  as  Sau  Joao  de  Pesquiero,  about  70  m.  E.  by  N.  Opor- 
to; and  since  the  Wine  Company  of  the  Upper  Douro  have 
partially  removed  some  obstacles  that  existed  at  that  point, 
it  baa  been  rendered  available  for  flat-bottomed  boats  as 
high  as  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  100  m.  from  the  ocean.  It  has 
a  bar  at  Its  mouth,  and  its  navigation  Is  liable  to  be  serious- 
ly affected  by  frames,  or  sudden  swellings,  occasioned  by 
rains,  sVc,  to  which  it  Is  very  subject  (See  Opokto.) 
Soria,  Aranda  do  Ducro.  Toro,  and  Zamora  in  Spain  ;  and 
la  Portugal  Miranda,  San  Joao  de  Pcsquiera,  and  Oporto, 
are  situated  on  lis  banks.  Sixteen  stone  bridges  cross  It  at 
various  point*  besides  which  It  presents  numerous  fords. 
At  Opocio  a  bridge  of  boats  connects  that  city  with  its  sub- 
urb of  Villa  Nova  on  the  opposite  bank.  (BoJbi,  Ettai  Sla- 
Mtiqur  ii/r  Portugal,  l„  81,  82 ;  Diet.  Qeog*  A-e.) 

DOVER  (vulgarly  DOVOR).  n  Cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  and 
town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  hund.  Bews- 
Uiroturh,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  co.,  on  the  straits  of  Dover, 
in  a  valley  formed  by  the  depression  of  the  chalk  strata,  Gil 
in.  S.E.  by  E.  London.  37  m.  N.W.  by  \V.  Calais,  and  21  m. 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  French  roast ;  lat.  51°  e'  26" 
X„  long.  1°  \<r  7"  E.  Pop  of  town  and  port,  1821.  11.538  ; 
1831,  14,381 ;  but  the  limits  of  the  existing  pnrl.  bor.  being 
extended  by  the  Boundary  Act  so  as  to  include  the  greater 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Btickiund,  It  bad,  in  1841.  a  pop.  of 
24.522.  It  Is  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  which  empties  it- 
self Into  the  harbour.  The  town  consist*  of  one  principal 
street,  extending  upward  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley,  shorter  ones  branching  from  it  on  ench  side,  nnd 
ranges  of  houses  on  the  shore.  "  What  may  be  colled  the 
New  Town  of  Dover,  built  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  oc- 
casional visiters  during  the  bathing  reason,  is  under  the 
cnstle  cliffs  on  the  E.:  the  old  part  of  ihe  town  Is  irregular, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  ill  kept ;  but  the  whole  is  ob- 
viously Improving,  and  building  land  is  in  great  request." 

Boundary  Report.)  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
building,  the  villages  nf  Chnrlton  and  Buckland  have  be- 
come continuous  portions  of  the  town.  It  Is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  It  hus  two  ancient  parish  churches, 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  James's ;  another  recently  built  as  a 
chapel  of  case;  a  Catholic,  and  seven  dissenting  chapelt ;  a 
school,  founded  In  1789,  for  45  boys  and  34  girls,  now  Incor- 
porated with  a  national  school,  which  educates  4000  chil- 
dren; a  girls'  school  of  Industry,  established  1810;  an  In- 
fant school,  a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  many  minor 
charities;  a  town  hall  and  jail;  theatre  and  assembly- 
rooms,  built  In  1790;  public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and 
baths  on  the  Marine  Parade  ;  and  excellent  inns,  lodging 
houses,  fee.,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The  har- 
bour, which  Is  quite  unworthy  the  ancient  reputation  of  the 
|iort,  is  within  the  town :  it  is  small,  nnd  the  entrance  to  it 
bdag  nnrrow,  between  two  piers,  great  caution  Is  required 
in  entering  In  rough  weather;  it  is  only  a  tide  harbour,  and 
a  few  years  ago,  the  bar  at  its  entrance  had  accumulated 
>o  much  that  It  was  feared  It  would  be  entirely  choked  up ; 
but  great  improvements  have  since  been  effected.  By  a 
charter  of  James  I.,  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  mid 
ten  other  commissioners,  were  appointed  conservators  of  the 
harbour,  under  w  hose  management  It  still  continues.  On 
au  eminence  bounding  the  S.E.  side  of  the  valley  stands  the 
castle,  an  Immense  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  works, 
occupying  an  area  of  about  30  acres:  it  la  approached  by  a 
bold  ascent,  but  la  itself  commanded  by  the  higher  ground 
on  the  W.  and  S.VV.  There  are  remains  of  ramparts,  nnd 
of  a  temple,  bath,  and  Pharos,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
construction.  Previously  to  the  last  French  war,  the  works 
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were  much  dilapidated,  but  they  were  then  repaired,  i 
greatly  augmented.  There  are  upper  and  lower  courts,  i 
rounded  (except  towards  the  sea)  by  curtains  and  large  dry 
ditches  ;  In  the  centre  of  the  former  la  a  spacious  keep,  built 
by  lien.  111.  and  now  forming  a  bomb-proof  magazine  |  the 
curtain  of  the  lower  court  ia  flanked,  at  Irregular  Intervals, 
by  ten  towers  of  various  construction — the  oldest  built  by 
Earl  tiodwin.  the  others  at  different  times  during  the  Nor- 
man dynasty:  with  these,  subterraneous  passages  commu 
nlcatc  from  the  ditch ;  there  are  also  four  or  five  ancient 
wells,  excavated  to  the  depth  of  370  ft  The  modern  works 
consist  of  batteries  with  heavy  artillery,  casemates,  covered 
ways,  a  large  vault  Jtc,  excavated  In  the  chalk,  barracks, 
fcc,  capable  of  lodging  2000  troops.  The  lord  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  (at  present,  1839),  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Is  now  always  constable  of  the  castle.  The  heights  on  the 
S.  side  the  valley  were  also  strongly  fortified  during  the 
lust  war.  An  nncient  hospital,  called  Maison  Iheu,  was 
converted  to  a  victualling  office  in  1555:  there  is  also  a 
military  hospital  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  Dover  has  a 
busy,  thriving  appearance,  its  chief  traffic  being  derived  from 
the  Influx  ol  passengers  to  and  from  the  Continent:  of  late 
years,  also,  its  popularity,  as  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  place, 
has  considerably  increased.  There  are  large  paper  mills  in 
the  vicinity,  and  in  the  town  a  brewery  and  private  docks, 
where  ship  huildmu  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  and  rope, 
sail,  and  other  establishments  connected  w  iih  the  supply  of 
shipping.  The  intercourse  with  Calais  and  other  French 
ports,  and  also  with  London,  is  now  almost  wholly  carried 
on  by  steamers.  The  roasting  trade  consists  chiefly  of  corn 
exported  to  London,  and  coals  imported  from  the  northern 
counties.  The  port  comprises  the  creek  of  Folkestone,  and 
the  stations  of  Hythe.  nnd  Rommey.  About  120  vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  5500  ton*,  belong  to  the  port 
Markets,  Wed.  nnd  Sat.  There  is  also  a  daily  market  for 
poultry,  fish,  and  vegetables.  Fair,  Nov.  23,  continuing 
over  three  market  days. 

Dover,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  w  ith  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors, 
and  the  pari,  and  municipal  limits  coincide.  Previously  to 
the  act  now  referred  to,  the  governing  body  consisted  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  jurats,  and  thirty-six  common  councilmea. 
who,  like  the  magistrates  of  the  other  Cinque  Ports,  enjoy- 
ed several  peculiar  privileges  in  the  trial  of  crimes,  Ax.; 
but  these  are  now  either  wholly  done  away  with,  or  greatly 
abridged.  The  constable  of  the  castle  has  still,  however, 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff  within  the  Cinque  Port  limits  ; 
writs  from  the  superior  courts  are  directed  to  him,  and  his 
warrant  la  execu:ed  by  an  officer  called  Bodar  ;  the  debtors' 
prison  being  in  the  castle :  a  court  of  I.vdcmanage  is  also  still 
held  for  licensing  and  regulating  pilots. 

Dover  haa  ret u rued  tw-o  mem  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
18tb  Edw.  L  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of 
voting  was  In  the  freemen ;  the  right  of  freedom  being  ac- 
quired by  birth,  by  marriage  (during  the  wife's  life),  by  the 
possession  of  a  freehold  within  the  town  and  port  by  gift, 
and  purchase.  Registered  electors  In  1837-38,  1800.  la 
l-vl">,  there  were  300  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  and 
upward.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  hi  the  bur.  In 
the  same  year  waa  £52,011,  but  it  has  since  rapidly  ts> 
cre-iwd. 

Dover  was  a  station  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  It  was 
called  Dnbris  ;  and  being  situated  nearer  to  the  Continent 
than  any  other  town  in  England,  it  waa  long  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  as  being.  In  fact,  the  key  of  the 
kingdom.  At  Swlngfleld,  near  the  town,  are  the  remains  of 
a  preccptory  of  the  Knights  Templar,  where  King  John  sur- 
rendered the  crown,  and  received  it  back  from  the  pope's 
legntc,  in  ncknow  ledgtnent  of  superiority.  In  1216,  the  cas- 
tle waa  successfully  defended  against  the  Itauphla  of 
Franre,  by  Hugh  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent  In  the  last  civil 
war  It  was  taken  by  stratagem.  In  1642.  by  the  Republicans. 

Dover  cliffs  lie  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town. 
The  noble  description  in  Shakspeare  is  applicable  to  the 
latter;  but  the  cliff  to  which  the  poet  alluded  having  been 
undermined  and  thrown  down,  those  that  remain  do  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  description,  (Hatting*,  Kent,  and 
hoeer  (iniit ;  Boundary  Hrport,  trt.) 

Dovaa.  p.  t-  capital  of  Piscatiquis  co„  Me.,  83  m.  N.N.K. 
Augusta,  680  W.  Bounded  N. by  Piscatiquis  river,  locor- 
|iornted  In  1822.  It  contains  five  grist-mills,  eight  saw- 
mills, one  oil-mill,  two  prinung -offices,  two  weekly  new* 
papers,  twelve  schools,  733  scholars.  Pop.  1597.  The  tU- 
iagc  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  a  court-house  and 
jail.   Proceeds  of  the  post-office.  $108. 

Dona.  p. !..  capital  of  Strafford  co.,  N.H.,  Is  situated  U 
430  jy  N.  lat,  and  70©  54'  W.  long.,  12  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Purls 
mouth,  39  m.  E.  Concord.  50  m.  S.W.  Portland,  65  en.  M 
Boston.  495  W.  Pop.  1890,  9871;  1830,  5449;  1840.  MB 
Watered  by  Cocheco  and  Bock  rivers.  It  contained  in 
1840,  sixty  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9248,581 ;  one  fulling 
mill,  one  woollen -factory,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000;  foui 
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cotton  factories  with  38,666  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  print 
lag  works,  the  whole  with  a  capital  of  $1.1*56,000 ,  three 
furnace*,  four  grlst-tnilU,  three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries, 
one  distillery,  three  printing  office*,  three  weekly  newspa- 
per*, and  one  periodical.  Total  capital  la  manufactures, 
$1.166.044 ;  three  academic*,  W  students,  twenty-seven 
schools,  1193  scholar*.  Dover  if  the  oldest  town  in  the 
»tu.-,  Hi.  ti(»i  H  ltk-nioiit  having  been  made  in  IH33,  on  tlx 
beautiful  peninsula  between  Cocbeco  and  Back  rivers,  for 
the  purpose  of  foiling.  The  beautiful  village  is  situated 
at  the  lower  falls  of  the  Cocheco,  a  branch  of  Plsrataqua 
river,  where  tbe  water  descends  suddenly  33J  feet,  produ- 
cing a  water -power  unsurpassed  in  New-England.  The 
water  is  abundant,  and  the  river  never  rises  so  as  to  endan 
ger  the  mills  upon  It.  The  falls  are  at  tbe  head  of  tide 
water,  are  14  in.  from  the  ocean,  the  river  admitting  goudo- 
las  to  the  mills,  and  sloops  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It 
contains  a  town-house,  a  beautiful  building  of  brick,  erected 
la  1849,  at  an  expense  of  $16,000,  with  county  office*  and 
court-rooms,  a  stone  Jail,  two  academies,  ten  eburclies,  one 
Congregational, one  Baptist,  two  Freewill  Baptist,  one  Meth 
odlit,  one  Episcopal,  one  Friends',  one  L'niunan,  ooe  Uni- 
venaiut,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  several  of  them  tine 
buddings  ;  113  stores  (in  1843).  and  many  of  the  above  man 
ufacturing  establishments,  Tbe  houses  are  well  built,  and 
ninny  of  thein  large  and  elegant.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
rail-rood  passes  through  the  place,  and  four  passenger  traini 
and  one  merchandise  train  run  to  and  from  Boston  daily 
(Sundays  excepted) ;  and  two  passenger  trains,  except  Bun- 
days,  run  to  Portland.  The  time  Is  three  hours  to  Boston, 
and  two  hours  to  Portland.  Proceeds  of  the  wist  office, 
$1371. 

Dover,  p.  t..  Windham  co,  Vt.,  136  m.  8.  Montprlier, 
347  W.  Organized  from  Wardsborough  in  1HI0.  Drained 
by  branches  of  West  and  Dcerfield  rivers,  which  afford 
water-power.  It  contains  two  stores,  two  griM  mills,  four 
saw  •mills,  nine  schools,  346  scholars.    Pop.  739. 

Dover,  p.  L,  Norfolk  co-  Mass.,  15  m.  8.8.W.  Boston, 
5  m.  W.  Dcdhaiu,  430  W.  Org.inir.cd  from  Dedhnm  in 
1 784.  Bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Charles  river.  It  contnins 
one  store,  one  saw-mill,  three  schools,  117  scholars.  Pop. 
430, 

Dover,  p.  L,  Dutchess  co.,  N.Y.,  74  m.  8.  by  E.  Albany, 
30  m.  E.  Poughkrepsie,  313  W.  DrniDed  by  Ten-mile 
creek,  a  branch  of  Mousatonic  river.  White  and  coloured 
marble  is  extensively  found  and  wrought.  The  village  Is 
on  a  beautiful  plain  on  Ten-mile  creek,  and  contains  one 
Baptist  and  one  free  church,  an  academy,  thirty  dwellings, 
and  about  180  Inhabitants. 

Dover,  p.  v..  Randolph  t..  Morris  co.,  NJ.,  63  m.  N. 
Trenton.  334  W.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  Rockaway 
river,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  by  one  or  two 
bridges,  k  contains  a  church,  three  targe  rolling  and  slit 
ting  mills,  an  iron  foundry,  a  furnace,  a  bank,  an  academy, 
and  about  thirty-five  dwellings.  The  Morris  canal  de- 
scends Ui  the  valley  on  which  It  stands  by  an  Inclined 
plane  and  four  lock*.  Iron  ore  U  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Dover.  L  Monmouth  co.,  NJ.,  34  m.  8.  Freehold. 
Bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  Drained  by  Tom's  river  and 
Its  branches,  and  Cedar  creek.  Tbe  surface  is  extensively 
covered  with  a  pine  forest,  from  which  a  large  amount  of 
timber  ond  cord -wood  ie  sent  to  the  New- York  market.  It 
contains  twenty  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  forge*,  four  grist- 
mills, mx  saw  mills,  ten  schools,  834  scholars.    Pop.  3753. 

Dover,  p.  t..  York  co..  Pa.,  30  m.  8.  tiarrisburg.  97  W. 
Bounded  W.  and  N.W.  by  Great  Cone  w  ago  creek,  and 
8.W.  by  Little  Concwago  creek.  It  contnins  three  atom, 
five  grist  mills,  three  saw-mills,  five  distilleries,  one  tannery, 
four  schools,  146  scholars.   Pop.  15Q0. 

Dover,  t~,  Athens  co.,  O.  It  contains  several  salt  wells, 
a  public  library,  six  store*,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill, 
four  school*,  179  scholar*.    Pop.  1397.  f 

Dover,  p.  b.,  Dover  bund.,  capital  of  Kent  co-  Del.,  and 
of  the  stale,  50  m.  8  Wilmington,  190  W.  Situated  on  tbe 
8.  side  of  Jones  creek,  10  m.  front  Its  entrance  into  Dela- 
ware any.  The  streets  Intersect  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  at  the  centre  is  a  spacious  public  square,  on  the 
E.slde  of  which  the  state-house  is  built,  and  the  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are  ranged  round  the  same  square.  Besides 
the  elefant  state-house,  there  are  three  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Episcopal ;  a  bank, 
an  academy,  six  stores,  ninety  dwellings,  and  600  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  splendid  monument,  erected  by  the  state,  to 
the  memory  of  Col.  John  llasletf.  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  at  Princeton.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  sent 
to  Philadelphia.  The  hund.  contains  nine  store*,  three 
grist-mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  priming  office,  one  periodical 
paper,  nine  school*.  543  scholars.    Pop.  3790. 

Do*E«.  p.  t,  Cuyahoga  co-  O-  h»7  m.  N.E.  Columbus.  13 
m.  W.  Cleveland,  373  W.  Bounded  N.  by  lake  Eric.  It 
bos  thr  «b  tanneries,  eight  schools.  *»14  scholars.   Pop.  9G6. 


Dover,  t,  Union  co.,  O.  It  ha*  three  schools,  S3  scho. 
an.   Pop.  446. 

Dover,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Stewart  co.,  'IV  nn  .  75  m.  W.N.W. 
Nashville,  755  W.  Beautifully  situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
Cumberland  river,  35  m.  below  Clarkaville.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  an  academy,  ooe  carding  machine,  ona 
strain  saw  and  grist-mill,  and  about  350  inhabitant*.  It  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  co.  In  1811.  Proceeds  of  the  post- 
office.  $177. 

Dover,  t.,  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  1317. 

Dover.  «.,  Lenawee  co-  Mich.   It  contains  two  saw- 
mill*, ten  schools,  340  scholars.    Pop.  Ml. 

Dover,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pope  co-  Ark-  87  m.  N.W.  Little 
Rork,  1153  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  aide  of  Illinois  creek,  a 
branch  of  Arkansas  river. 

Dover,  t-  Tuscarawas  co-  O.  The  flourishing  ullage  1* 
altuaud  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  Ohio  canal.  93  m.  8.  of 
Cleveland  by  canal.  It  at  regularly  laid  out  with  street* 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  on  a  plain  35  fret  above 
the  canal,  separated  from  Tuscarawas  river  only  by  the 
canal  and  a  tow-path.  Across  the  canal  and  river  I*  a 
bridge,  346  feet  long.  It  contains  two  churches  and  100 
dwellings,  including  four  large  warehouse*.  Tbe  town 
ha*  six  commercial  house*,  ten  stores,  one  nourlng-mlll. 
Ave  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery, 
ten  schools,  897  scholar*.  Pop.  3347.  The  post  office  1* 
called  Canal  Dover,  116  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Columlm*,  316  W. 

DOWLETABAD  ( Tke  FmrtuntU  Ou>;  Hind  lingkir). 
an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Aurunea- 
bad,  and  Its  original  cap.,  dom.  of  the  Nizam,  7  ro.  N.W 
Aurungabad ;  laL  19°  57'  N-  long.  75°  35'  E.  The  fortress 
stands  upon  an  isolated  conical  granite  rock,  the  summit  of 
which  is  about  500  A.  above  the  plain  below,  and  which 
ha*  been  scarped  for  one  third  nearly  of*  It*  height,  to  as  to 
present  all  round  the  appearance  of  a  perpendicular  cllfj. 
An  outer  wall  of  no  strenEth  surrounds  die  fort ;  but  three 
other  line*  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  passed  before  arri- 
ving at  the  ditch,  the  causeway  acmes  which  wilt  admit  of 
only  two  persons  abreast,  and  which  is  defended  by  a  build- 
ing with  bnitlements  on  the  opposite  side.  Tbe  mode  of 
access  to  this  singular  hill  form**  Is  thus  described  by  the 
Earl  of  Munster:  "  The  governor  led  the  way  through  an 
excavation  Into  the  heart  of  tbe  rock,  so  low  that  1  was 
obliged  tn  sloop  nearly  double.  But  after  a  few  pace*,  a 
number  of  torches  showed  me  I  w  as  in  a  high  vault,  and  w*. 
began  to  ascend  on  a  winding  |n*snge,  cut  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body  of  the  hill.  .  . .  This  passage  was  about  13  ft. 
high,  and  the  same  hroad.  and  the  rise  tegular.  At  certain 
distance*  from  this  dismal  gallery  nre  trap-doors,  with 
flights  of  small  steps  lend  ins  to  the  ditch  below,  only  wait 
enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through  thr  solid 
rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
assailants,  unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  the  glacis. 
We  might  have  been,  in  all,  ten  minutes  mounting  by 
torchlight,  and  came  out  in  a  sort  of  hollow  lu  the  rock 
about  30  feet  square.  On  one  side,  leaning  against  the 
clifT,  w  a*  a  large  Iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  tht 
boiioui  of  the  hollow,  with  an  immense  trou  poker.  On 
the  besieger*  having  gained  the  subterraneous  passage,  this 
iron  Is  Intended  to  be  laid  down  over  the  outlet,  and  a  un- 
placed upon  It"  Near  It  I*  a  perforated  hole  lu  the  rock, 
intendi  d  to  art  n*  n  bellows  to  the  fire.  The  rond  brace  to 
the  summit  is  very  steep;  In  some  place*  It  Is  covered  with 
brushwood,  In  others  with  small  house*,  towers,  and  gates : 
It  passes  through  the  governor's  residence,  a  good  building, 
surrounded  by  a  verondnh  with  twelve  arches.  On  the 
peak  the  Nizam's  flag  flies,  and  a  large  brass  34  pounder  1* 
mounted ;  hut,  excepting  this.  In  the  whole  fortress  there 
ore  but  a  few  3  and  3  pounders.  The  pettah  present*  the 
remains  of  mnny  buildings  of  a  rough,  dark-coloured  stone, 
but  Is  now.  In  a  great  measure,  deserted :  the  interior  of 
the  lower  fort  is  a  similar  collection  of  ruins,  and  contains 
a  column  of  great  diameter,  and  perhaps  160  ft.  high,  de- 
formed, however,  by  n  huge  gallery,  which  cncomirassc*  It 
at  about  a  fourth  part  of  It*  elevation  from  the  ground. 
From  It*  natural  strength,  and  the  labour  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  It,  this  fortress  is  looked  upon  as  Impregnable : 
and  as  there  is  plenty  of  water  (one  tank  rut  out  of  the  rock 
Is  only  about  100  yard*  from  the  summit).  If  properly  de- 
fended. It  could  only  be  reduced  by  famine.  Notwithstand- 
ing those  advantages,  it  was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  that 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan*,  who  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  plundered  it  of  Immense  riches,  A  D.  1393 
Early  In  the  14th  century.  .Mohammed  III.,  who  m  ule  It 
Ills  residence,  nearly  ruined  Delhi  by  the  absurd  pro}  t  of 
making  Us  Inhabitants  remove  to  his  new  capital.  It  was 
afterward  successively  possessed  by  the  dynasties  of  Ahmed 
Nizam  8hah.  Malik  Amber,  Shah  Jebaa.  and  the  French : 
■Ince  1758  It  has  belonged  to  the  Nizam's  dominion.  The 
pagodas  of  Kllorn  (which  see)  arc  in  toe  vicinity  of  Dow- 
leuibad.  ( Ham  lion' $  F..  I.  ««*..  I.,  596,  597  ;  Mod.  Tr*v.. 
1-989-985;  HcnnelC,  //iatfr«U»,  3A3.) 
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DOWN. 

rOWN,  a  marit  co.  of  Inland,  prov.  Ulster,  on  IU  W. 
coast  having  8.  and  K.  the  Irish  sea  and  the  N.  channel, 
N  Belfast  Lough,  and  Antrim,  and  W.  Armagh  and 
Louth.  Area,  611,404  imp.  acres,  of  which  108,969  are  un- 
improved mountain  and  bog.  The  mountains  of  Moarec, 
In  the  8.  part  of  the  co.,  are  among  the  highest  In  Ireland  ; 
but.  with  this  and  a  few  other  exception*,  the  surface  to 
abundantly  level.  Boll  of  a  medium  degree  of  fertility. 
There  are  some  large  estates,  but  there  to  also  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  those  of  medium  size.    Parma  very  smalt :  those 


D  R  AGU  ION  AN. 

vossels  of  100  tons."  (Boundary  Report.)  A  new  quay 
now  tn  progress,  about  one  mile  nearer  the  lough,  will  be 
accessible  to  vessels  of  much  larger  burden.  The  town 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Down,  but  since 
the  onion  of  the  tee  with  that  of  Connor,  the  ecclesiastical 
business  is  transacted  at  Llsburn.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  and  those  of  a  neighbouring  pillar  tower,  still  re- 
main. The  new  cathedral  to  built  In  the  ancient  style 
besides  which,  there  la  a  par.  church.  Rom.  Cath.  chapel, 
two  meeting  houses  for  Presbyterians,  and  three  for  Melii- 


occunled  by  the  better  claas  of  farmers  run  from  'JO  to  50,    ndtoU.    The  diocesan  school  for  Down  and  I)mni'»re  dlo- 


and  a  few  to  100,  acres;  but  the  Inferior  holdings,  which 
art  the  great  mass,  do  not,  perhaps,  average  live  acres. 
The  occupiers  of  the  latter  formerly  depended,  In  a  great 

degree,  on  tho  linen  trade  ;  but  since  Its  decline,  or,  rather,  asylum  for  clergymen's  widows,  n  rncndlr 
since  the  manufacture  began  tn  be  principally  carried  on  in  •  and  large  barracks.  A  constabulary  force  to 
factories,  they  have  had  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend 
an,  and  the  competition  for  the  smallest  patches  to  extreme. 
In  this,  as  In  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  n  new  tenant 
must  not  only  pay  the  stipulated  rent  to  the  landlord,  but 
be  must  also  pay  a  sum  to  the  previous  occupier,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  farm,  to  ensure 
his  quiet  possession.  This  latter  sum  Is  called  the  tenant's 
right ;  and  in  Down  it  frequently  amounts  to  £  10  an  acre  I 
:  Btnn'i  Mtteriu  and  Beauties  of  Ireland,  1..  85,  etc)  Hull, 
however,  a  good  many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
of  late  years,  though  where  the  holdings  are  so  small.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  agriculture  can  be  far  ad- 
vanced. Potatoes,  oats,  and  (lax  are  the  principal  crops ; 
turnips  rare ;  potatoes  mostly  planted  tn  "  lacy  beds," 
i.k  iik It  drilling  to  now  pretty  common.  Average  rent  of 
land  16*.  an  acre.  Cottages  very  generally  whitewashed 
aad  neat.  The  condition  of  the  cottiers  or  peasantry  is 
much  superior  to  what  it  is  in  mo*t  other  Irish  cos.;  and 
would  have  been  much  more  so,  hut  for  that  custom,  the 
mums  and  r.urse  of  Ireland,  of  dividing  and  subdividing  forms, 
which  to  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  here.  Principal 
rivers.  Bans,  Lagan,  and  .Newry.  Principal  towns,  Newry. 
Ualiymaearret  and  Downpatrick.  Down  Is  divided  Into  * 
1  tar  on  and  60  parishes,  and  sends  four  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  two  for  the  co.,  and  one  each  for  Newry  and  Downpat- 
rick: registered  electors  for  the  co.  In  IKIH-W.  3.105.  In 
I  KM.  Down  had  62,629  In  nab.  houses.  <i*i,233  families,  and 
.152.013  persons,  of  whom  100.416  were  males,  and  18*JM 
females. 

DOWNE,  l.,  Cumberland  co..  N  J-  14  m.  S.E.  Bridgeton. 
Hounded  }'..  by  Maurice  river.  S  and  W.  by  l>.  I  iwore  bXf. 
On  the  biy  and  Maurice  river  It  Is  marshy.  Watered  by 
Oitiding  and  other  small  creeks.  It  has  several  post  villa- 
ges, and  contains  four  stores,  seven  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mills, Seven  schools.  250  scholars.    Pop.  1920. 

DOW  NINGTON.  p.  v..  East  Cain  t..  Chester  co..  Pa,  67  m. 
BJ  K.  Hnrrlsburg.  194  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
E.  branch  of  Brand)  won  creek.  It  contain*  one  Prienib' 
church,  several  stores,  two  grist-mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
fifty  dwellings,  mostly  of  sume,  and  about  350  Inhabitants. 
The  country  around  to  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

DOWM1AM  (MARKET),  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
Co.  Norfolk,  bund.  Clackclose,  78  m.  N.  by  E.  London.  II 
m.  8.  King's  Lynn.  Area  of  par..  28H0  acres.  Pop.  In 
1831,  2108.  The  town,  on  an  acclivity  near  the  R.  bank 
of  the  Oust,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  has  threo 
« tree  Is  of  well-built  houses,  and  is  paved  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  ac- 
clivity, to  an  antique  Gothic  structure,  with  a  low  tower 
and  spire,  approached  on  the  8.  by  a  noble  avenue,  and  on 
the  V  by  a  night  of  steps.  There  are  also  three  dissenting 
chapels,  a  Lancastrian  school  for  65  boys,  and  a  national 
school  for  70  girls.  Market.  Sal ,  noted  for  the  supply  of 
fuh  and  wild  fowl  from  the  fens.  Pairs,  March  8,  fur  iuv 
»es  (one  of  the  largest  In  the  kingdom),  May  8,  cattle,  and 
Nov.  13.  There  to  an  extensive  brll  foundry  in  the  town, 
and  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  is  a  large  mustard  uionufuc 
lory  -  l( '»  rbtefly  a  dairy  parish,  and  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  Its  supply  of  batter ;  but  Its  famous  butler  market, 
held  on  Monday,  has  been  removed  to  8 wall  ham.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  weekly,  and  a  court  baron  and  Icet  quar- 
lerly,  by  the  lord  of  tho  manor. 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  marit  town  and  part.  bar.  of  Ire- 
land, co.  Down,  of  which  It  to  the  cap.,  prov.  Ulster,  near 
the  Quoyle,  a  short  distance  from  It*  embouchure.  In  the 
8.W.  angle  of  Lough  Strangford.  21  to.  8.  by  K.  Belfast. 
Pop.  In  1831,  4779;  pop.  of  per.  In  1834,  9008,  of  whom  2220 
were  of  the  Eetab.  church.  2283  Prut,  diss.,  and  4505  Rum. 
Cath.  It  consists  of  four  main  streets,  meeting  In  a  confined 
valley,  and  extending  up  the  declivities  of  the  surrounding 
steep  bills.  Like  other  northern  towns,  it  to  divided  into 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  quarter*.  It  to  a  thriving 
town,  "and  many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  It  has  more 
wealth  in  it  than  any  other  town  of  lis  sice  io  Ireland. 
House  rent  Is  higher  than  In  Belfast  There  to  a  quay 
nbnut  "tic  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  river,  accessible  l» 
770 


cesses  is  held  here,  as  also  a  subscription  school,  the  cu.  in 
rtrmarv.  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  an  almshouse  with 
schools  annexed,  endowed  by  the  Southwell  family,  an 

mendicity  Institution, 
stationed  here 

In  the  Immediate  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  rath,  or  artificial 
mound.  00  ft  high,  and  surrounded  by  three  ramparts,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  nearly  one  mile  tn  circumference. 
Races  are  run  every  alternate  July,  on  a  coarse  near  the 
town,  under  the  direction  nf  a  body  of  resident  gentlemen, 
incorporated  by  I  he  name  of  the  Down  Horsebreeders. 
About  two  miles  distant,  nt  the  foot  of  the  WH of  Sleibh-na- 
grtddle,  are  the  Struel  wells,  much  frequented  at  midsum- 
mer by  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrims  for  devotional  purposes,  and 
for  the  supposed  miraculous  efficacy  of  their  waters.  The 
corporation,  which  holds  under  an  ancient  charter,  const* is 
of  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty,  returned  two  mesa,  to 
the  Irish  H  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  they  hav* 
sent  one  mem.  tn  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  perl.  bor.  ex 
tends  over  a  space  of  14f»i  slat,  acres,  the  franchise  having 
been  vested,  by  an  act  passed  In  the  35th  of  George  111..  In 
householders  occupying  houses  of  the  value  of  £5  a  year. 
Ref  istered  electors  in  1838-39,  530.  Manor  courts,  with  Ju- 
risdiction Io  the  amount  of  jCIO,  are  held  every  third  Tues- 
day ;  courts  leet  In  spring  nnd  at  Michaelmas.  The  co.  as- 
sizes are  held  here  In  the  court  house,  an  elegant  modem 
building ;  as  are  atoo general  sessions  in  March  and  October, 
and  petty  sessions  on  Thursday.  The  co.  jail,  a  spacious 
building,  contains  200  cells,  and  16  other  rooms  for  prison- 
ers. The  linen  manufacture  Is  carried  on  In  the  neigh 
bourhood:  there  arc  two  breweries.  Markets  on  Satur 
days:  fairs  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Jan.,  March  17,  Ma; 
19,  June  82,  Oct.  29.  and  Nov.  19.  The  post-office  revenue, 
la  1830,  was  £684:  and  in  1836.  £938.  Branches  of  the 
Northern  and  Provincial  banks  were  opened  here  In  1834. 
and  one  of  the  Ulster  bank  In  IKftl.  This  Is  a  very  old 
town,  being  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ullagh  •>■ 
Ulster. 

DOWNTON,  a  bor.  town  and  par.  of  England,  ea  Wilts, 
near  Its  8.  border,  bond.  Downton,  on  the  Upper  Avoe. 
which  here  divides  Into  three  branches,  each  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ;  78  m.  8.W.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  per,  11,420 
actes.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1891,  3114;  tn  1831,  3630;  the  In- 
crease being  ascribed  (with  what  Justice  we  know  not)  in 
the  Pop.  Returns,  to  "eariv  and  Improvident  marriages." 
The  town  has  one  irregulnr  street,  not  paved  or  lighted, 
with  a  few  respectable  houses.  Exclusive  of  the  church — 
a  lnrge  cruciform  structure  with  a  tower — there  Is  a  chapel 
of  ease  tn  the  parish  and  three  dissenting  chapels.  A  free 
school,  founded  In  1679,  educates  12  hove;  nnd  another, 
founded  In  1797. 6  girts.  Market  discontinued.  Fairs,  April 
23,  for  cattle.  Oct  2,  for  horses  and  sheep.  The  bor.  re- 
lumed two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Rdw.l. 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  when  rt  waa  dis- 
franchised. This  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  At 
Ha  BJL  end  to  a  conical  mount,  on  which  stood  an  ancient 
castle,  whose  Intrench  menu  are  still  visible.  Bnadlinch. 
or  Trafalgar  house,  a  national  gin  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, to  within  2  m.  of  Downton. 

DO YLESTO  WN.  p.  b.  capital  of  Bucks  co..  Pa„  100  m.E 
llnrrisburg,  192  W.  It  has  an  elevated  situation,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  aad  « 
tains  a  conn  '.  •  .  jail,  county  offices,  an  academy,  a 
male  seminary,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian. one  T~ 
otli«t.  one  Friends;  six  stores,  three  newspapers,  one  of  tbesa 
In  German.  150  dwellings,  and  1000  inhabitants.  The 
town..  Including  the  bor.,  has  nine  stores,  one  floaring-uilll 
four  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills,  one  all-mill,  two  tanneries, 
one  brewery,  four  printing-offices,  four  weekly  n« 
five  academic*,  100  students,  five  tchools,  109 
Pop.  2197. 

DR  ACUT.  p.  t,  Middlesex  co,  Mass..  87  m-  N.N.W. 
too.  440  W.  incorporated  In  1701.  Bounded  B.  by  Mcrri 
mar  river,  which  separates  it  from  Lowell,  with  which  It 
is  connected  by  a  bridge.  500  feet  long,  covered  with  a  roof 
Another  bridge  connects  it  with  Chelmsford.  It  cantatas 
two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Presbyteriaa ;  sit 
stores,  two  grist-mills,  too  saw  mills,  one  academy.  196 
students,  thirteen  schools.  679  scholars.   Pop.  8MB. 

DRAGUIGN  AN.  an  In  I.  town  of  France,  dep.  Var.  of 
which  It  to  the  cap.  In  a  fertile  valley,  on  an  affiosat  of  the 
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Artotn  ,  40  m.  N.E.  Toulon,  and  410  m.  8  K  Part*  |  laL  43° 

33*  18"  N..  long.  6°  28'  3tf  E.  Pop.  (fx.  cm.)  8774.  lu 
climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  being  situated  la  a 
basin,  (ttrrounded  by  vine  and  olive-clad  hills,  it  often  a 
delightful  place  of  residence.  Though  without  any  partic- 
ular beaut),  the  town  is  sufficiently  well  built,  and  has  nu- 
uierous  public  fountains.  Chief  public  buildings — the  hall 
of  justice,  i>rWin,  clock-tower,  and  hospital.  Dragutgnan 
has  n  public  library  with  15,000  volt.  (Guid*  d*  Vtmagtnr  ; 
Hugo  says  7300  vols.),  an  excellent  botanic  garden,  cabinets 
of  until i  1 1  history,  medals,  4tc,  ami  a  society  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  ;  w  ith  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  communal 
college.  There  are  fabric*  of  broadcloth,  thrown  silks, 
stockings,  and  soap,  and  distilleries,  (huge,  art.  Vmr.; 
Did.  Gtogr..  &c.) 

DR  AMMEN,  a  sea -port  town  of  Norway,  distr.  Buskenid, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  nauie,  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Chrisuaniaflord,  and  30  m.  SAW  Chrlstianta.  Pop. 
7584.  ••  It  is  a  long,  straggling  place.  Though  to  us  it 
seemed  to  have  littlo  of  the  bustle  of  trade,  it  is  said  to  ex- 
port more  timber,  chiefly  In  logs,  than  any  town  In  Nor- 
way. Its  women  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  north  ;  and  we  saw  some  who  fully  support  its  repu- 
tation in  tills  respect.  Must  travellers,  however,  will  rec- 
ollect it  better  as  the  place  in  which  is  carried  on  the  prln- 
clpnl  manufacture  of  the  delightful  little  tamWc."  (Brem 
ner't  Eicurtioni,  p.  86.) 

DRAVE  (Germ.  Drau),  a  river  of  Europe,  nnd  one  of 
the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  It  lies  wholly 
within  tlie  Austrian  empire,  extending  between  Int.  40°  50" 
und  45^  30  N.,  nnd  long.  HP  'JO',  and  10°  E.  It  rises  on 
(lie  Toblark-heath,  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol,  la 
what  is  called  the  Puitrr  tkal.  about  17  m.  K.S.I-:.  Brunsck 
en.  and  runs  at  first  E.N.E.  to  Liens,  w  here  it  is  augmented 
by  the  1st.  From  this  point  Its  course  generally  is  E.8.E. 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Danube,  near  the  castle  of  Erdody.  124 
in.  E.  Essegg.  It  traverses  Carlnthia  and  Htyrta,  and  nf 
let  ward  forms  the  boundary  between  Croatia  und  Slavonla 
on  the  8.,  nnd  Hungary  Proper  on  the  N.  It  receive*  the 
Mfthl.  Gtirk,  I  .a  van  t,  and  Mur  (lu  chief  affluent)  on  the 
left ;  and  the  Gail,  Drun,  Bedynu,  and  some  other  rivers  of 
minor  Importance  on  its  right  side.  Llenz,  Grelfenburg, 
Spilal,  Villnch,  Volkermarkt,  Marburg,  Pettati,  Warasdtn, 
and  Essegg  are  the  chief  towns  situated  on  its  bnuks  II 
runs  through  a  mountainous  country  and  uarrow  valleys, 
as  far  as  Warasdln,  but  theme  onward  its  court*  is 
through  a.  plain  country.  Its  entire  length  Is  estimated  in 
the  OtxterriMckt  National  Encnclopadic  at  290  in.  ;  but  by 
Cnnnnhlrh  and  Bcrghaus  at  380  m. :  the  latter  estimate  is 
perhaps  nearest  the  truth  :  the  former  appears  intended  to 
refer  only  to  the  navigable  port  of  the  river,  which  extends 
us  high  as  Villach.  In  its  upper  part  the  Drave  is  extreme- 
ly rapid  ;  its  navigation  In  many  parts  is  greatly  imfieded 
by  the  number  of  trees  torn  down  by  lu  violence,  which 
afterward  block  up  the  current.  At  present  this  river  Is 
made  but  little  use  of  for  commercial  purposes ;  but  In  cose 
of  an  extensive  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube,  iu  value 
ns  a  means  of  transit  would  bo  greatly  enhanced.  It  Is 
said  that  the  Austrian  government  has  it  In  serious  con- 
templation to  form  a  communication  between  the  Adriatic 
nnd  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube  :  and  if  so, 
this  would  probably  be  the  one  chosen,  the  country  be- 
tween the  upper  Drave  and  the  sea  apparently  presenting 
the  fewest  obstacles  to  such  an  undertaking.  (Sse  Turn- 
Mrt  lustria,  ii..  376,  377.)  The  author  of  Germany  and 
the  Germans,  vol.  II.,  gives  a  spirited  sketch  nnd  descrlp 
Hon  of  Hungarian  peasants  descending  the  Drove  on  rafts  of 
empty  barrels,  after  having  disposed  of  their  wine  lu  the 
mountains  of  Carlnthia.  iBergKaas ;  Pagtt ;  TumbnWs 
.lustria ;  Diet.  Gtogr.) 

DRESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  on  both  tides  the  Elbe,  61  m.  E.8.E.  Leipzig,  233 
m.  E.N.E.  Frankfort  on  the  Mnvne,  220  m.  N.N.E.  Munich. 
100  m.  8.  by  E.  Berlin,  and  230  m.  N.W.  Vienna ;  lot.  il° 
2"  50"  N,  long.  130  34'  g.  pop.  ,„  1037,  according  to  the 
official  returns.  69,500,  of  whom  64,500  were  Protestants, 
4365  Roman  Catholics,  and  647  Jew*.  It  Is  more  than  400 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  delightfully  situated  In 
the  midst  of  the  Saxon  wine  district,  occupying  the  most 
beautiful  and  richly-cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe.  The  banks  of  the  river  have,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  The  right  Is  abrupt,  rocky,  and  woody, 
and,  having  a  H.  aspect,  is  in  great  part  covered  with  vine 
yards.  The  left  is  more  fiat,  presenting  a  succession  of 
meadows,  groves,  gardens,  and  orchards,  studded  with  nu- 
merous villages;  the  whole  landscape  gradually  rising  till 
it  becomes  united  with  the  distant  Erze  Gcbirge  mountains. 
Tho  city  Itself  has  been  termed  tho  '•  German  Florence." 
and  is  certainly,  on  the  whole,  very  handsome ;  though, 
when  examined  In  detail,  the  traveller's  anticipation*  will. 
In  many  respects,  be  disappointed. 
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It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  tho  first  on 
the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  00  the  N. 
bank;  and  has  four  suburbs,  extending  all  round  the  Old 
Town,  of  which  that  called  Friedcrickstadt,  lying  to  the  W. 
of  the  small  river  Weiseritx,  near  iu  confluence  with  the 
Elbe,  is  the  best  built  and  most  important.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  town,  are  the  A'eut  Anlagtn,  consisting  of 
public  walks  and  gardens ;  and  N.E.  from  tho  latter  is  the 
AV«*  .Inbau,  with  many  projected  strceU  and  buildings, 
but  not  so  compact  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  suburb.  The 
Old  and  New  towns  are  connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge 
of  sixteen  arches,  1420  ft.  in  length,  and  36  ft.  In  width. 
This  bridge,  considered  the  longest  and  finest  structure  of 
Hi.  kind  in  Germany,  has  a  foot  pavement  and  an  iron  bal- 
ustrade on  each  side :  on  iu  centre  pier  stands  a  bronze 
crucifix,  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  part  of  the  bridge  by  Marshal  Da v oust,  to  facilitate 
his  retreat  in  1813,  and  lu  restoration  in  the  same  year  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  Old  Town  was 
formerly  provided  with  fortification*,  but  these  were  demol- 
ished by  the  French  in  1810,  and  the  place  they  occupied 
is  now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  That  portion  of  these 
walks  facing  the  Elbe  U  called  the  Bruhl  Terrace,  and  is 
approached  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge  by  a  grand  flight  of 
broad  steps.  From  lu  own  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  and 
variety  of  the  scenery  It  commands,  it  I*  at  all  times  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  inhabitants.  As  in  mast  other  fortified 
towns,  the  streets  in  the  Old  Town  are  narrow,  the  houses 
lofty  and  gloomy-looking,  und  the  square*  irregular.  In 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  generally,  which  are 
chiefly  of  MiixlKtone,  strength  has  been  more  studied  than 
elegance  :  the  principal  of  the  public  edifices  are,  however, 
In  this  port  of  Dresden.  The  Schloss  (castle),  or  royal  pal- 
ace, optKwite  the  bridge,  is  a  large,  antique,  and  ungainly- 
looking  building,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fortress  rather 
than  of  a  royal  residence ;  but,  internally,  it  Is  In  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  lu  destination.  It  has  a  hall  of  audience, 
ceremony,  and  various  oilier  state  rooms,  a  royal  library, 
the  hall  In  which  the  Saxon  legislature  is  opened,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel  with  a  lower  378  ft.  high.  It  contains  the 
celebrated  state  treasury,  or  Green  Vault  (Gninr  GeteoJho), 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  vaulted  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor.  They  contain  nn  In.mense  collection  of  precious 
■tastes,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  etrfs,  and  have  doubtless 
cost  an  immense  sum.  though  we  do  not  sujspose  they  are 
worth  one.  much  less  "  several  millions,"  sterling.  Adjoin- 
ing the  royal  palace  is  the  Chamber  of  Archives,  and  near 
it  the  Paluce  of  Princes,  containing  n  handsome  chapel,  gal- 
leiy  of  portmiu.  library,  fee  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
royal  |*ilacc,  and  also  communicating  with  it,  Is  the  far- 
famed  gallery  of  paintings,  the  grand  attraction  of  Dresden, 
Ih  ins  not  only  the  finest  collection  In  (iennany.  MM  tlie 
finest,  inking  It  as  a  whole,  to  be  found  N.  of  the  Alps. 
Among  iu  valuable  specimens  of  art,  "  not  one  of  which 
con  be  pronounced  bad,  few  mediocre,  numbers  good,  and 
several  incomparable,"  are  the  celebrated  Madonna  di  San 
Siito  of  Raphael ;  tlie  Jl'ottt,  and  five  other  works,  by  Cor- 
reggio.  In  his  best  style;  tlie  St.  Cttilia  of  Carlo  Dolci  ;  the 
CMritto  dtUa  Alone  to,  and  a  V<  «>  >.  by  Titian  ;  other  pefnl 
logs.  by  Paul  Veronese,  Annibal  f  'aroeci,  Guldo,  Jtc. :  alto- 
gether 356,  by  Italian  artlsu.  In  tlie  works  of  the  later 
German  nnd  Flemish  masters,  this  gallery  is  also  extreme- 
ly rich :  it  contains  magnificent  specimens  of  Rembrandt. 
Ruben*.  Vandyke,  Tenters,  Hans  Holbein  the  yoaager, 
Ruysdule,  Wouvermsna  Jtc.  Of  the  French  school,  there 
are  several  painting*  by  Claude,  Nic.  Poussln.  ate. ;  and  be- 
neath the  gallery  there  Is  a  fine  collection  of  plaster  casts 
of  the  most  famous  statues,  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Raphael  Mcngs.  This  gallery,  founded  by  the 
Elector  Augustus  II„  has  remained  untouched  and  un- 
harmed amid  the  innumerable  revolutions  thnt  have,  In  the 
interval,  convulsed  Germany.  When  Frederick  the  Great 
bombarded  Dresden,  battered  down  iu  churches,  and  laid 
iU  streeu  in  ruins,  he  ordered  the  artillery  to  keep  clear  of 
the  picture  gsllery ;  and  Napoleon  treated  Saxony  with  so 
much  consideration  that  not  one  of  her  pictures  made  the 
journey  to  Paris ! 

The  /winger,  erected  In  1711.  and  originally  designed 
as  merely  the  vestibule  to  a  new  palace,  Intended  to  be 
built  by  Augustus  II.,  is  a  fine  group  of  buildings,  surround 
ing  an  inclosure  planted  with  orange-trees,  and  forming  n 
favourite  promenade.  It  contains  the  armory  (seeped 
only  to  the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna),  cabineu  of 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  mathematical  and  phllo 
sophlcal  apparatus,  and  a  gallery  of  engravings,  which  pos- 
sesses at  least  200,000  specimens  of  thai  art.  -  t annatncA. : 
Immediately  contiguous  to  one  of  the  wings  of  the  /winger. 
U  the  grand  opera  house,  a  building  capable  of  .vrcommo- 
dating  8.000  spectators.  It  communicates,  by  a  covered 
way,  with  the  palace  of  the  Princes,  but  is  now  only  used 
for  court  festivities :  theatrical  performances  take  place  in 
a  smaller  theatre,  near  the  Catholic  church  ;  the  latter,  or 
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rupylng  n  very  prominent  situation  between  the  royal  pal- 
ace ami  the  bridge,  is  a  large  structure  In  the  Italian  style. 
Externally  It  la  profusely  decorated,  and  generally  eon- 
aldercd  deficient  In  taste ;  but  internally  it  la  chaste,  ele- 
gant, and  imposing.  It  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Raphael 
Meog*.  and  a  tine  organ  by  Silbcrman  :  trie  nmtic  in  this 
church  U  celebrated  throughout  Germany.  As  a  whole, 
however,  it  is  decidedly  interior  in  elegance  to  the  Fraucn- 
kirtke  (church  of  Our  I<ady,  or  Hi.  Mary)  in  the  new  mar 
Ki  t  a  beautiful  atone  building,  adorned  with  a  cupola,  con- 
■  true  led  on  the  model  of  that  of  8t.  Peter'*  at  Borne,  388 
German  feet  high.  The  other  church**  do  not  demand 
particular  notice.  The  remaining  principal  edifice*  In  the 
Old  Town  arc  the  Bnihl  Palace,  at  present  Inhabited  by 
Prince  Maximilian,  with  a  collection  of  30  landscape*  by 
Canaletto;  the  mint,  arsenal,  medico-chirurgical  school, 
house  of  asaembly,  royal  guard  house — a  new  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  new  poet-office,  trades' 
ball,  hall  for  the  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works 
of  Saxon  aril  its.  ate.  The  town-hall  is  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  old  market,  and  the  only  regular  square  in  the  Old 
Town.  The  New  Town  Is  altogether  much  better  Inid 
out,  and  contains  fine  sqtinrea,  spacious  streets,  and  elegant 
fauxbottrgs.  In  this  quarter  standa  the  Japanese  palace, 
now  called  the  AuguiUum,  in  honour  of  Its  founder,  Au- 
gustus II.  Thia  magnificent  palace,  now  appropriated 
wholly  to  public  purposes,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Kibe,  amid  pleasure  grounds,  which  form  a 
moat  agreeable  promenade  fur  the  citizens.  It  contains  the 
museum  of  antiquities  and  modern  statuary,  which  occu- 
pies 10  saloons,  and  is  enriched  by  some  of  the  finest  antique 
statues  In  Germany ;  a  cabinet  of  coins ;  a  public  lilirnry 
witb  moot)  volume*,  4000  MBS.,  100.000  pamphlets,  and 
90,000  maps  ;*  and  the  celebrated  porcelain  cabinet.  The 
tut  is  a  collection  of  more  than  00,000  pieces  of  China,  In- 
cluding the  finest  Meissen,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Italian,  and 
He vtcs  ware,  and  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  every 
country,  altogether  filling  18  apartment*.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  three  splendid  China  vases  that  Augustus  II.  pur- 
chased of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  price  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  fully  equipped  ! 

Through  the  centre  of  the  New  Town  runs  a  brood,  hand- 
some street,  planted  with  linden  trees,  near  the  upper  end 
of  which  are  some  extensive  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks. 
The  other  chief  public  building*  are  the  commandant's  re- 
sidence, several  military  academics,  the  town  hall,  and  the 
church  of  the  Trinity.  The  market-place  I*  embellished 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  II..  in  ancient  Roman 
costume,  with  a  "full-bottomed  wig.'"  The  Friederiek- 
stadl  contains  the  Marrollm  Palace,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery,  ate ;  but  this  quarter  is  mostly  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes.  The  Pima  suburb  boasts  of  Prince  An- 
ton's handsome  villa  and  extensive  gardens ;  and  the  YVils- 
druf  suburb  has  the  palace,  gardens,  and  observatory  of 
Prince  Maximilian.  Dresden  has  a  great  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  Institutions,  and  establishments  devoted  to 
education.  Among  these  are  an  academy  of  arts,  two  col- 
leges, a  botanic  garden  j  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
veterinary  medicine;  a  high  school,  two  normal  schools, 
numerous  free  elementary  schools,  with  schools  for  the  rc- 
Curmailon  of  depraved  children,  deaf  and  dunik  Mind,  Jtc.  . 
II  has  also  many  charitable  Institutions,  including  orphan 
asylums  of  various  kind*,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  Are 
other  hospitals.  Among  other  convenience*,  this  city  no* 
■oases  excellent  public  baths  of  all  kinds,  the  price*  of  ad- 
mission to  which  being  low,  the  poorest  person  la  able  to 
indulge  in  the  use  of  what  is  found  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  public  health. 

Irresdcn  ha*  no  very  considerable  external  trade.  It  ha* 
numerous  painters,  designers,  sculptors,  engravers,  and 
other  workers  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  some  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  atlk,  leather,  gold  and  silver  articles,  carpets, 
sealing-wax,  ranrcaronl.  white  lead,  straw  hats,  artificial 
flowers,  musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  Instru- 
ments, with  a  bomb  and  cannon  foundry,  and  a  large  sugar- 
refinery.  What  Is  called  Dresden  china  is  not  made  in  this 
city,  but  at  Melst«n,  14  m.  distant.  The  greater  proportion 
of  Its  external  commerce  ha*  Inthrrtn  consisted  in  its  tran- 
sit trade  by  the  Elbe ;  its  general  trade  h,  however,  in- 
creasing, and,  since  IHJA,  a  wool-market  ha*  been  estab- 
lished. 

Few  European  capital*  hove  such  pleasant  environ*  as 
Dresden.  Nearly  all  the  rood*  lending  out  of  it.  and  espe 
e  tally  from  the  New  Town  and  Kriederirkstadt.  are  planted 
with  row*  of  tree*.  The  Elbe  to  the  N.YV.  of  the  city  is 
lined  en  either  aide  with  fine  avenues  for  a  ronVidt  ruble 
distance.  8  E.  of  the  Pirnu  suburb,  la  the  (ir«$st  Oerrca, 
a  large  park  filled  with  fine  trees,  near  which  is  the  small 
village  of  Racknltx,  and  the  monument  erected  to  Moreau 
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on  the  spot  where  he  received  hka  death-wound,  2?ih  Aug. 
1813.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  I*  the  LinJU+d,  » 
hotel  surrounded  by  some  beautiful  garden*,  containing  a 
theatre,  ate.,  about  one  mile  from  the  Nest  Town ;  and  two 
miles  beyond  this  la  Findluter'$  Vineyard,  a  villa,  and 
ground*  laid  out  with  much  taste  by  a  deceased  Scotch 
nobleman.  To  these  di  He  rent  place*  people  of  all  ranks 
delight  to  resort,  which  they  do  especially  on  Sunday  after 
mains,  to  take  refreshments  and  dance,  or  listen  to  the  ex- 
cellent bands  of  music  with  which  ail  the  public  places  an 
provided.  / 

Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  mce,t  important  conflicts  in  modern  warfare,  particularly 
on  the  'Jftth  and  37th  of  August,  1813,  when  Napoleon  de- 
feated the  allies  under  It*  wall*.  This  city  has  been  tV 
favourite  residence  of  many  distinguished  literary  men  ;  hi 
its  Immediate  neighbourhood  KAracr  lived,  Schiller  wrote 
great  part  of  hi*  Don  Carlo*,  and  Weber  composed  his  highly 
celebrated  opera  of  Drr  Frtiitnutu  Its  inhabitanta  gene- 
rally are  grent  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  devoted  to  music ; 
but  they  ore  nut  so  much  attached  to  literature  or  politics 
as  the  Inhabitanta  of  Berlin  or  ]<ciptjg.  Five  newspaper* 
are  published  daily,  weekly,  and  several  times  a  week.  In 
Dresden,  but  neither  of  them  I*  political.  The  citizen*  are 
particularly  remarkable  fur  their  indiwlnous  and  orderly 
hnbits,  and  early  hours ;  almost  everybody  being  in  bed  by 
half  past  ten  at  night,  and  up  at  six  In  the  morning.  (Berg- 
haui,  Allg.  J.anM-r  and  Volkerknnde,  lv..  187, 188;  Ceaae- 
eicA.  Ukrknek,  356-338  ;  JV«rrew'«  /feud****;  Strang*. 
Oermnny  in  1831  f  Germany  and  Ike  Germans  in  leLH- 
183«) 

DarsDEx,  p  s .,  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  15  m.  8.  Augusta,  B  m. 
N.W.  WiM-avel  Hot)  W  Incorporated  in  1794.  Bounded 
VY.  by  Kennebec  river.  It  ha*  some  trade  on  the  rives, 
and  contains  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-milts,  three  tumeric*, 
and  043  scholars  in  school*.    Pop.  1047. 

DaBSBKW,  p.  i.,  Washington  co.,  N.Y.,  80  m.  V  by  E. 
Albany,  88  m.  N  Sandy  Hill,  430  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Lake 
George,  E.  by  Lake  Champlain.  lire  surface  Is  moun- 
tainous, mostly  covered  with  forest,  and  abounds  with  wild 
game,  particularly  deer  and  wolves.  Some  of  its  summit* 
are  1300  feel  high.  It  contain*  nineteen  saw  mills,  ulna 
schools,  153  scholars.   Pop.  0T0. 

DacsnK*.  p.  v.,  JefJersoo  l.,  Muskingum  co..  O.,  00  m.  E. 
Columbus,  344  W.  Situated  on  Wakatomakn  creek,  near 
'  It*  junction  with  Muskingum  river.  It  la  connected  with 
the  Ohio  canal  by  a  branch  two  mile*  long,  and  conuiaa 
a  church,  and  several  store*  and  warehouses,  and  has  con- 
siderable businesa.  Near  the  village  t*  one  flouring  mill, 
and  one  saw-mill.  It  has  one  academy,  18  students,  one 
school,  43  scholar*.   Pop.  810. 

DftisntK,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Weakly  co..  Term.,  133  m.  W. 
by  N.  Nashville.  808  W.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  a 
church,  an  academy,  several  stores,  and  about  500  inhub. 
Proceeds  of  the  post-office  $133. 

DKEUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Kurt-  ct  Loire,  cap. 
nrrtmd.,  on  the  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eurc,  which  partly 
encircles  It,  90  m.  N.N.W.  Chartrc*.  Pop  (ex.  cess,)  53SM. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  are  the  ruin*  of  an 
ancient  ca*tle,  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Dreux:  It 
la  well  built,  and  ha*  a  fine  promenade  along  the  river** 
hank,  a  hospital,  public  baths,  a  theatre,  town  haU.  and 
church.  Louia  Philippe,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  built  to 
the  ensile  a  chapel,  which  he  intended  fur  his  family 
burial-place.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  of  a  communal  college  Nsssr 
It,  in  1503,  waa  fought  the  celebrated  battle  In  which  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Protcstanu,  waa 
taken  prisoner.  Dreux  waa  the  native  place  of  Jean  de 
Rotrou,  the  tragic  poet,  and  of  Philidor,  the  famous  chess- 
player. (Diet.  G+ogr.  Univ.) 

DRIFFIELD  (GREAT),  a  market  town  and  township  of 
England,  E.  Riding  co.  York,  near  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hull,  97  m.  E.  by  N.  York.  Area  of  township  4910 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  3753.  The  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  consist*  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  parallel  to  which 
flow*  the  brook  above  noticed,  which,  at  the  8.  extremity 
of  the  town.  Is  enlarged  Into  a  navigable  canal,  that  joins 
tho  Hull  below  Frodlnghrun  bridge.  All  Sain  to'  church  is 
an  ancient  structure  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Indcpen 
dents,  Wealcyan.  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Baptists, 
have  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  national  school  for 
100  children,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  officer  la  a  coo 
stable  appointed  annually :  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  Is  held  here.  The  town  la  a  station  for  receiving 
votes  In  elections  of  member*  lor  tiie  E.  Biding.  Maxfcet- 
day,  Wliii I i  .  and  well  attended  cattle  market*,  every  fort- 
night. Branches  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Bank,  of  tho  York  Union  Bank,  and  two  private 
banking  houses,  are  established  here. 

I'ltOGIIF.DA,  a  part.  bnr.  and  and  port  town  of  Ireland, 
being  a  co.  In  Itself,  but  locally  In  the  cos.  of  Msath  and 
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Loath,  prov.  f^inslcr,  on  the  Boyne,  four  mile*  above  tU  I 
embouchure  In  the  Irish  sea,  and  35  m  N.  Dublin.  From  ' 
th«  time  the  English  settled  In  Ireland,  this  town,  formerly 
called  Tredagh,  was  considered  of  jrt-sl  importance.  Par 
luuncnuv  have  been  frequently  held  in  It,  and  it  was  made 
tbe  site  of  a  university,  but  the  privilege  waa  not  acted 
upon.  In  1649  it  was  stormed  by  (.roamed,  who  pnt  It* 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  the  exceptiou  of  a  few  who 
were  transported  to  the  American  settlements.  Pop.,  In 
IcSll,  lC.llej;  In  1831.  17.365.  Of  the  latter  number  15,663 
were  R.  Catha.,  1437  Prot.  of  the  Ealab.  church,  and  263 
Pmi  diss.  Number  of  Inhabited  houses  3206,  giving  a  pop. 
of  .V416  souls  to  a  house. 

The  Boyne  divides  the  town  Into  two  unequal  portions, 
the  larger  of  which,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  is  con- 
nected with  tbe  leaser  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches:  part  of 
the  ancient  walla,  and  the  gale  of  St.  Lawrence,  still  re- 
main, but  the  buildings  now  extend  considerably  beyond 
them.  "It  Is  neither  flourishing  nor  Increasing,  Its  manu- 
factures, having  fallen  off.  and  its  pop.  exhibits  a  decrease 
of  nearly  800  within  Ihe  10  years  ending  with  1831."  (Boun- 
dary Krport  )  The  churches  w  "bin  the  town  are  8t. 
0  Peter's  in  Hie  .V.  div.,  8l  Mary's  in  the  8.,  and  a  chapel  of 
ease.  The  R.  Cash,  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  considered  the 
cathedral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh.  Is  a  large  and  ele- 
gant building,  as  la  also  that  of  St.  Mary.  There  are  friaries 
of  the  Augustine,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan  order*,  and 
convents  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Presentation.  The 
Presbyterians  and  Weeleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  here  a  classical  school  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  Ave  other  public  schools 
which  give  Instruction  to  about  1000  pupils.  It  has  also 
an  Infirmary,  a  mendicity-house,  a  savings  hank,  a  building 
for  the  widows  of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  an  almshouse. 
There  is  an  Infantry  barrack  In  the  town,  and  another  in 
the  vicinity  of  Richmond  Fort.  It  Is  In  general  pretty  well 
built:  the  streets  are  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned,  by  a 
committee  of  the  corporation ;  but  Its  appearance  la  un- 
favourable ;  and  a  few  yean  ago  the  streets  swarmed  with 
beffgar*.    Water  Is  supplied  from  a  well  in  the  town. 

Drogheda  originnlly  consisted  of  two  distinct  corpora- 
tions, one  on  the  side  of  Mealh.  the  other  on  that  of  Louth. 
Those  were  united  under  Henry'  IV..  who  granted  the 
newly  formed  bor.  a  charter,  under  which  it  Is  still  regu- 
lated. Its  jurisdiction  extends  over  580*  acres.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-four  alder- 
men, and  an  indefinite  number  of  cnmmon-conncitmen  and 
freemen,  which  last  class  acquire  their  rights  by  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  freeman  of  one  of  tbe  seven  trading  guilds 
of  the  town,  or  by  gift  of  the  corporation.  The  mayor,  re- 
corder, two  senior  aldermen,  and  five  other  magistrates, 
nominated  under  an  act  of  Ueo.  IV.,  are  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  the  town.  The  assises  arc  held 
twice  a  year,  and  general  sessions  of  ihe  peace,  by  the 
mayor  and  recorder,  in  January,  April,  June,  and  October. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight.  The  jail  is  a  well- 
arranged  building.  It  has  six  wards  and  sixteen  cells,  for 
an  average  number  of  twenty -nix  prisoners.  Tbe  bor.  sent 
two  menu,  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C. ;  and  since  the  Union  It 
baa  sent  one  mem.  to  the  imperial  II.  of  U.  Registered 
electors  (1837-38)  006. 

An  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse  linens  was  formerly 
carried  on  here,  which  gave  way  to  that  of  cottons ;  but 
the  latter  is  also  on  the  decline.  A  large  mill  for  spinning 
Box  is  now  In  operation.  The  linen-hall  Is  a  large  brick 
building.  Tanning  was  and  still  Is  carried  on,  ns  Is  tbe 
soap  and  candle  manufacture.  There  are  In  the  town  two 
foundries,  salt-works,  a  distillery,  three  breweries,  and  se- 
veral large  flour-mills,  which  last  are  In  constant  work. 
Drogheda  ale  la  in  much  demand  both  in  England  and  In 
the  foreign  market. 

The  chief  trade,  which  consists  In  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce  and  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  U  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain  by  means  of  steamers,  Ave  of  whlchply 
regularly  between  the  port  and  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  The 
cross-channel  trade  and  coasting  trade  employ  also  many 
sailing  vessels.  The  greatest  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
with  the  British  colonies  In  V  America;  timber  Is  the 
principal  article  of  Import.  The  harbour  and  river  have 
undergone  several  improvements,  by  means  of  which  ves- 
sels of  200  tons  may  now  discharge  at  the  bridge,  and  barges 
of  70  ions  may  proceed  Inland  aa  far  as  Navan  by  means  of 
the  Boyne  navigation.  The  customs'  duties  In  '.830  were 
£13.383 ;  the  exclne  duties  for  1834  were  £75,008 ;  the  post- 
office  revenue  In  1834  amounted  to  £2041,  and  In  1835  to 
£2053. 

Am  act  of  parliament  has  been  obtained  for  a  rail  road 
from  Dublin.  The  markets  are  on  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days. The  corn- market  is  an  elegant  building.  Fairs  are 
held  on  March  10.  April  11.  May  10,  June  23,  Aug.  28.  Oct 
29.  Nov.  21,  and  Dec.  19.  Horses  and  wool  are  the  chief 
article*  foi  sole. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Articles  as- 
ported  from  Drogheda  In  1835. 
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DBOITWICH,  a  borough  and  market  town  of  England, 
famous  for  its  salt-springs,  eo.  Worcester,  seven  miles  N.K. 
by  N.  Worcester.  1)8  m.  N.W.  l.ondon.  Pop.  1831,  2487. 
Though  lornlly  In  the  upper  division  of  the  hund.  of  Half- 
shire.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  Is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  tbe  Sal  warn,  on  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Wor- 
cester. It  has  three  parishes,  and  three  churches,  of  which 
St.  Andrew,  rebuilt  after  being  destroyed  by  Ore,  in  1293, 
is  the  most  ancient  and  in  ten*:  me.  The  town  was  ori- 
ginally  incorporated  by  charter  from  John,  confirmed  by 
Henry  III.  and  some  of  his  successors,  previously  to  the 
charter  of  ln»/xzrmux,  granted  by  James  I.,  which  is  the 
governing  charter.  The  corporate  body  constats  of  two 
UnlirtV  Imrui -Mt,  n  recorder,  two  ju^ires,  a  town-clerk, 
and  other  officers  under  the  title  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Salt  Springs  of  Droitwich.  The  baillfT,  his  predecessor,  and 
the  recorder,  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  Ihe  borough 
and  bailiwick  of  Droitwich.  A  court  of  record  is  held 
every  Thursday  before  the  bulllOs  and  town-clerk,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  £10,  and  sessions  quarterly,  by  the 
liailifi*,  recorder,  ate.  The  bor.  returned  two  me  Bit.  to  tlie 
H.  of  C.  under  Edward  I.,  and  to  the  parliaments  held  in 
Hi-  2d  and  4th  Fdw.  II ,  from  which  period  the  privilege 
ceased  until  1554,  since  which  time  it  regularly  returned 
two  mems.  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Ad,  which  de- 
prived it  of  one  of  its  mems.  Its  boundaries  were  at  the 
same  time  considerably  extended,  and  the  new  pari.  bor. 
had,  in  1841,  a  population  of  17.4G5.  Registered  electors  in 
1837-38.  326:  the  bailiffe  are  the  returning  officers.  The 
election  of  mem*,  for  the  K.  division  of  the  co.  is  held  here. 
There  are  three  chapels,  a  chnprl  of  ease,  one  for  Independ- 
ents, and  one  for  Woaleynns ;  a  hospital  for  38  aged  men  and 
women,  founded  by  Henry  Coventry,  In  1686 ;  and  a  char- 
ity school  for  40  boys  and  40  girls,  who  are  educated  and 
clothed,  and  on  leaving  school  apprenticed.  Tbe  salt  trade 
la  the  mnln  support  of  the  place ;  malting  and  tanning  are 
also  carried  on,  and  there  are  some  mills  for  grinding  corn. 

Droitwich  has  been  celebrated  from  a  very  remote  period 
for  its  brine  springs,  or  tcichrt,  a  name  of  Saxon  origin, 
though  Its  menning  be  not  well  known.  [CampbrU't  PM- 
tie  at  Survf,  L  76.)  Reference  la  made  to  these  springs 
in  Dnroesday-book,  and  it  Is  certain  that  they  were  known, 
and  that  salt  waa  obtained  from  them,  long  before  Its  com 
pilation,  as  Is  evinced  by  the  grants  by  different  Saxon 
kings  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  in  all  which  tbe  wiches 
are  specially  mentioned.  (Cuaidro'j  Britanniea,  Gitton't 
so*.,  I.,  160.)  Most  probably,  Indeed,  they  had  been  known 
to  and  wrought  by  the  Romans.  The  springs  are  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  the  salt  Is  obtained  by  boiling  and 
evaporating  the  brine.  About  a  century  ago  the  usual 
depth  of  the  brine-pita  was  about  30  ft.,  but  now  they  are 
generally  sunk  to  a  much  greater  depth,  and  a  far  mors 
copious  supply  of  brine  is  obtained.  An  ounce  of  brine  la 
said  to  contain  140}  grain*  munate  of  soda,  21  grains  sul- 
phate of  lime.  2|  grains  sulphate  of  sods,  and  a  trace  of 
muriate  of  magnesia.  In  1890,  when  a  high  duty  was  laid 
on  salt,  the  produce  of  the  Droitwich  springs  was  about 
10,000  tons  a  year ;  but  it  has  since  materially  Increased. 
A  canal  from  the  Severn  to  Droitwich  Is  used  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  salt  for  shipment,  and  of  the  coals  made  use 
of  In  the  works. 

DROME,  a  dep.  of  France,  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Danphlny,  having  N. 
and  E.  Isere,  E.  the  Hautcs  and  Basses  Alpet.  8.  Vaucluse, 
and  W.  Ardeche,  from  which  last  it  Is  separated  by  the 
Rhone.  length.  N.  to  8.,  about  85  m. :  greatest  breadth, 
50  m.  Area.  653,557  hectares.  Pop.  (1836)  305.500.  This 
dep.  Is  naturally  divided  mto  two  portions,  an  easterly  or 
mouotainotu,  and  a  westerly  or  plain  region.  The  former 
includes  about  400,000  hectares,  or  nearly  two  third*  of  the 
total  surface,  and  Is  Intersected  by  ramification*  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  mean  elevation  varying  from  4000  to  3000  ft.  The 
loftiest  summits  attain  to  about  5750  feet.  The  chief 
rivers,  after  the  Rhone,  are  the  Isere  and  Drome .  but 
the  latter  Is  not  navigable.  There  are  a  number  of  streams, 
which,  though  usually  mall,  become  during  the  melting 
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<i  the  mountain  snows  dcva«tating  torrent*  In  the  eleva- 
ted  parts  it  U  almost  always  cold,  while  alone;  the  bantu 
of  the  Rhone  the  summer  heats  are  very  overpowerlnf : 
the  climate  Is,  however,  generally  healthy.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  dep.,  there  about  100,000  hectares  of  rich  land, 
the  rest  being  generally  of  Inferior  fertility.  In  1834,  the 
cultivable  lands  comprised  330,100  hectares;  vineyards, 
33  ■>-<.  da  ;  and  forests,  heaths,  and  wastes,  308.550  do. 
Wheat,  malee,  and  oats  are  the  chief  kinds  of  groin  ruin 
rated ;  but  the  cora  grown  si  insufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  other  articles  of  culture  are  very  various, 
Including  pulse  of  din*,  rent  kinds,  hemp,  walnuts,  olives, 
chestnuts,  almonds,  madder,  and  other  dyeing  plants  and 
fruits.  The  Tine  culture  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
branch  of  rural  industry,  and  about  150,000  hectolitres  of 
wine  of  the  best  quality  are  exported  annually.  The  finest 
growths  are  the  red  wines  of  Hermitage,  Cro-.ei,  Merem- 
rol,  OrrHSi,  4*e.t  and  the  white  wines  of  Mrrceurol  and 
Ckanottnrto*  aad  the  CUireite  dV  Di*.  "  Ce  dernier  vin, 
doux,  sptritoux,  et  d'un  gout  agreablc,  mousse  cotnmc  le 
champagne,  mail  II  ne  conserve  ces  qualtte*  que  pendant 
deux  ana."  (Jullien.)  The  genuine  Hermitage  bean  a 
comparison  with  the  finest  growths  of  the  Bordetals  and 
Upper  Burgundy.  The  hills,  called  Jtfas,  which  produce  it, 
have  a  8.  aspect,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  a  thin,  cal 
careous  soil :  they  are  so  steep,  that  the  mould  has  to  be. 
sustained  by  rows  of  low  walls.  The  best  growths  of 
Hermitage  are  said  by  M.  Jullien  to  be  "cows  ntoelleui, 
fins,  et  do  Heats ;  Us  oat  one  tres-belle  couleur,  bcaucoup  de 
spinteux,  avec  une  acre  et  unc  bouquet  animatique  trcs- 
prononccs  et  de  plus  afreablc."  (Tofgraphie,  p.  100.) 
The  wine  of  the  Mat  of  Beau,  which  differs  In  several  re- 
spects from  the  others,  Is  principally  bought  up  by  the  Bor- 
deaux merchants  to  give  body  and  flavour  to  the  secondary 
clarets.  The  rearing  of  silkworms  Is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  in  1834  there  was  a  creator  number  of  mulber- 
ry-trees in  DrOmc  than  in  any  other  deps.  of  France.  Gurd 
alone  excepted.  The  quantity  of  cocoons  obtained  in  1835 
amounted  to  1,479,039  kllugr.  A  great  many  bees  are  kept, 
and  the  honey  is  of  very  good  quality.  The  middle  mount- 
ain region  Is  covered  with  woods  of  oak,  beech,  fir,  kx., 
supplying  excellent  timber;  above  these  (here  ore  exten- 
sive pasture  lands,  feeding  In  summer  numerous  flocks  of 
sbcep  and  goats,  many  of  which  come  from  Provence.  In 
1O0  the  dep.  had  377,000  head  of  sheep.  Mines  of  Iron, 
lead,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  rock-crystal, 
limestone,  fee,  are  wrought.  Manufactures  not  very  Impor- 
tant; the  chief  are  those  of  woollen  cloth,  serges,  silks, 
and  silk-twist,  coloured  nnens.  stockings,  ami  gloves  at 
Valence,  hats,  (taper,  leather,  brandy,  oils,  steel  articles, 
chemical  products,  and  earthenware.  The  trade  Is  princi- 
pally In  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  lnclurV-s  excellent 
truffles.  Prdme  Is  divided  Into  four  arrondlsscments,  and 
sends  four  mem.  to  the  Cham,  of  Pop.  No.  of  electors, 
1385.  Chief  towns.  Valence,  the  cap.,  Montelimart.  and 
Crest.  Total  public  revenue  Kli;,  6,013,136  fr.  Drome 
was  annexed  to  Franco  in  1343.  (Hugo,  art.  Drime ; 
French  Ofietal  Tablet.) 

DROMORE,  t.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa..  15  m.  8.E.  Lancaster. 
Bounded  8.W.  by  Susquchannah  river.  Conewnngo  creek 
affords  water-power.  It  contain*  eighteen  stores,  four  flour- 
ing mills,  four  grist-mills,  flvo  saw  mills,  eight  schools,  770 
scholars.   Pop.  3368. 

DROXTHEIM.    See  Tro.hdyem. 

DRYDK.V,  p.  t,,  Tompkins  ec  N.  Y..  153  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albany,  307  W.  Organised  In  1803  Drained  by  Fall  creek, 
and  its  branches,  flowing  Into  Cayuga  lake.  It  contains  two 
Methodist,  ooe  Presbyterian,  and  one  Baptist  church  ;  Ave 
■tores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  ropewalk.  nine  grist  mills,  for- 
ty saw  mills,  one  paper-mill,  three  tanneries,  three  distil- 
leries, thirty -five  schools.  WJ  scholars.    Pop.  5440. 

Drydkk.  t.,  Lapeer  co..  Mich.  It  has  one  academy, 
twenty  students,  two  schools,  57  scholars.    Pop.  805. 

DI'  WE,  p.  v..  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y..  15 m.  8.  Malone,  108 
ax.  X.  by  W.  Albany,  538  VV.  The  8.  part  was  erected 
into  a  township  in  1841  by  the  name  of  Harrietsburg .  The 
settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  X.  part.  It  contains  excellent 
Iron  ore.  Watered  by  branches  of  Salmon  river.  It  con- 
tains two  furnaces,  ooe  forge,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw- 
mills, three  schools,  OB  scholars.   Pop.  394. 

DUAXESBL'RG.  p.  t..  Schenectady  co..  N.Y..  23  m.  W. 
by  N.  Albany,  13  m.  B.W.  Schenectady,  393  W.  Drained 
by  Scoharie  rr.  and  other  small  branches  of  Mohawk  r., 
which  afford  water  power.  It  contains  seven  stores,  six 
fulling-mills,  ooe  woollen  factory,  three  grist-mills,  twelve 
saw  mills,  twenty-three  schools,  641  scholars.  Pop.  3357. 
The  village  contains  four  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methi«li«l.  one  Presbyterian,  nnd  mie  Friends. 

DUBHOY,  or  DCBHOl,  an  inl.  town  of  lllndostan,  pror. 
Qujrat,  dom.  of  the  Gulcowar.  cap.  of  a  pergunnah  con- 
taining *t  villages.  38  m.  N.E.  Rarroach  ;  I  at.  83°  V  X., 
long.  730  oy  p..  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  It 
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contained  40,000  iahnb..  a  few  of  whom  were  Mohamme 
dans,  and  none  Parsees.  Jt  Is  nearly  an  exact  square,  and 
has  been  elaborately  fortified,  though  only  a  portion  of  Its 
works  remains  in  any  degree  of  preservation.  The  ancient 
walls  have  been  built  entirely  of  large,  square  stones:  the 
city  gates  are  all  strong  and  beautiful,  especially  the  E. 
portal,  called  the  "  Gate  of  Diamonds ;"  which,  together 
with  the  temple  connected  with  it,  present  a  most  complete 
and  elegant  specimen  of  Hindoo  taste.  "  In  proportion  of 
architecture,  and  elegance  of  sculpture."  says  Mr.  Forbes, 
"  it  far  exceeds  any  of  their  ancient  structures  I  have  met 
with,  and  the  gioups  of  warriors  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and 
on  fighting  elephants,  approach  nearer  to  the  classical  baa 
reliefs  of  Greece  than  any  performances  in  the  excavations 
of  Elephanta."  Within  the  walls  there  was  a  magnificent 
tank,  |  m.  In  circuit,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  and  with  a 
flight  of  steps  all  round,  and  partly  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a  stone  aqueduct  from  receptacles  without  the 
walls.  In  the  district  around  Dublioy  the  soil  Is  generally 
rich  and  loamy,  producing  fine  crops  of  rice,  Jowaree.  baj- 
ree,  lie. ;  various  legumes,  cotton,  sesamum.  palma  Chris- 
tl,  sugar  cane,  hemp,  flax,  ginger,  plants  for  dyeing,  kx. 
j  Hamilton,  l„  538 ;  Mod .  True.,  x,  163-164.) 

DUBLIN,  the  metropolitan  co.  or  Ireland,  cm  the  E. 
coast  of  the  island,  having  E.  the  Irish  sea,  or  8l  George's 
channel ;  S.  Wicklow ;  W.  Meath  and  Klldare ;  and  N 
Meath.  Area,  348,631  Imp.  acres,  of  which  10,812  are  un 
Improved,  mountain,  and  bog.  Principal  river,  the  Llfley. 
by  which  Dublin  is  Intersected.  Surface  mostly  flat  or  un- 
dulating ;  soil  shallow,  and  naturally  poor,  the  subsoil  being 
a  retentive  clay.  Agriculture  Is  by  no  means  In  an  lmprov 
ed  state ;  there  Is  a  want  of  a  proper  rotation  and  drainage, 
and  white  crops  still  not  unfrequently  follow  each  other. 
A  good  deal  of  land  In  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  is  appropria- 
ted to  garden  culture.  Average  rent  of  land,  exclusive  of 
that  portion  called  the  co.  or  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  of 
country  houses,  18s.  an  acre ;  being  as  high  an  average 
rent  as  is  paid  by  any  co.  in  Ireland.  Property  a  good  deal 
subdivided.  Farms  near  the  city  small,  but  larger  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  1631  Dublin  had  39,861  Inbab.  houses,  72,029 
families,  and  380,167  Individuals,  of  whom  173,856  were 
males,  and  no  (ewer  than  306,311  females. 

DcaUK.  a  city  and  sea  port  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  Is  the 
cap.,  co.  Dublin,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Llfley,  by  which  it  Is  intersected :  383  m.  W.N.W 
London.  13H  m.  W.  Liverpool ;  60  m.  W.  Holyhead  ;  lat 
530  on/  38"  N-,  long.  60  IT  30"  W. 


Pop.  in  1683,  64.4*3 

1788,  146.075 

1753,  12*570 

1777,  13n\308 

1708,  182J70 


Pop.  In  1813,  176/110 
1881.  185,881 
1831,  90.1,650 
1834,  240,300 


Of  the  population  In  1834,  as  returned  by  the  commission- 
ers of  public  Instruction,  61,800  were  members  of  the  Es- 
ttb.  church.  3500  Prot.  dissenters,  and  175,000  R.  Catholics. 
The  city  Is  supposed  to  be  the  t'Mana  of  Ptolemy,  and  Was 
called  by  the  native  Irish  Hallwatk  <hatk,  "the  town  on  the 
ford  of  hurdles ;"  and  by  the  Danes  IhceJin  or  Dukkltm, 
"the  black  pool."  from  Its  vicinity  to  the  muddy  swamps 
at  the  mouth  or  the  river.  At  the  period  or  the  Eogl«h 
Invasion  under  Strongbow,  A.D.  1169,  the  city  was  of  varv 
limited  extent ;  its  buildings  being  confined  to  the  summit 
and  declivities  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Llfley.  and  en 
closed  by  a  wall  little  more  than  one  m.  in  circ.  For  many 
years  afterward  its  Increase  In  extent  and  population  was 
extremely  slow.  At  the  commencement  or  the  17th  cen- 
tury its  suburbs  extended  but  n  very  short  distance  beyond 
its  ancient  walls.  In  the  wars  of  1641,  the  additional 
works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  oT  the  place  lay  between 
the  castle  and  the  college,  which  was  then  considered  as 
outside  the  city.  After  the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  Im- 
provement was  comparatively  rapid :  new  lines  of  streets 
were  opened,  particularly  to  the  N.  and  E. ;  many  of  the 
confined  old  avenues  were  enlarged ;  several  squares  were 
laid  out,  and  the  building*,  both  public  and  private,  wera 
constructed  with  greater  regard  to  architectural  elegance 
as  well  as  Internal  convenience.  An  avenue,  called  the 
Circular  Road,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  city,  enclose* 
an  area  of  nearly  1264  acres ;  of  which,  7S5  are  on  the  8„ 
and  478  on  the  N.  of  the  Llfley.  The  communication  be- 
tween its  two  divisions  is  maintained  by  nine  bridges;  sev- 
en or  stone,  and  two  or  Iron  ;  one  or  which  Is  foe  foot  par 
sengers  only.  The  river  Is  bordered  on  each  side  by  broad 
and  well -constructed  quay*. 

The  figure  of  the  city  is  elliptical.  Its  longer  axis  extend 
ing  along  the  line  or  the  river,  rrom  W.  to  E..  two  and  a 
half  miles ;  its  shorter,  from  N.  to  S.,  nearly  two  miles. 
Baekvtlle-street.  on  the  X.  stile.  Is  remarkable  for  its  great 
width  and  for  Its  buildings ;  St.  Stephen's  Grren,  the  largest 
of  the  squares,  has  in  It*  centre  an  equestrian  siatssa  of 
George  II. ;  College  Grren,  an  Irregular  and  confined  area 
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near  the  centra  of  the  city,  where  moat  of  the  main  ave- 
nue* meet,  contain*  tomo  of  the  line  it  public  building*,  and 
has  In  ita  centre  the  equestrian  statue  of  William  IlL,  to 
famous  in  Iriih  party  history.  The  only  other  public  mon- 
ument* of  note  are,  Nehmn'a  Pillar,  In  Hackvlllo  street ; 
the  Wellington  Memorial,  a  lofty  obelisk  in  the  Phaxilx 
Park ;  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  1.,  at  the  mayor- 
alty house. 

Dublin  Castle  stand*  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  hitl  upon 
which  the  dry  was  primarily  built.  It  was  originally  a 
square  fortress,  with  tower*  at  the  angle*  ;  it  now  consist* 
ol  a  quadrangle,  280  ft  by  130,  surrounded  with  building* 
containing  the  slate  apartments  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
accommodation*  for  the  meetings  of  the  privy  council  and 
other  public  functionaries.  Attached  to  It  1*  the  viceregal 
chapel,  a  small  but  elegant  structure  of  hVind  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.  Office*  for  the  ordnance  and  quartermaster  gener- 
al'* department*,  and  for  the  constabulary,  are  also  attach- 
ed to  IL  A  guard  of  honour,  of  cavalry  and  Infantry,  fcj 
mounted  here  daily.  The  lord-lieutenant's  usual  place  of 
residence  1*  In  the  Phamlx  Park,  an  enclosed  tract  of  about 
11X10  acres,  laid  open  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  and 
carving  also  a*  a  place  of  exercise  for  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison. In  it  I*  a  powder  magazine,  a  barrack,  the  office*  of 
(he  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland,  an  Institution  for  sol- 
diers' orphan*,  a  military  infirmary,  and  residences  for  some 
of  the  inferior  officer*  of  the  government.  Near  its  centre 
U  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  pturnix  rising  out  of  the  flame*. 

The  head  quarter*  of  the  military  establishment  for  Ire- 
land are  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kllmalnham,  originally  a 
priory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which,  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  order,  was  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem ;  and,  having  become  the  property  of  the 
crow  n  on  the  dlasoluUou  of  the  monasteries,  was  convert- 
ed by  Charles  11.  into  a  hospital  fur  superannuated  and  dla- 
ablcd  soldiers.  The  building  1*  a  large  square,  three  sides 
of  which  contain  the  lodgings  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
fourth  a  chapel,  a  dining  hall,  and  a  mite  of  apartment*  for 
the  commander  of  the  force*. 

The  principal  barrack*  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  Pbamix  Park.  They  couslslof  several  large  quad- 
rangle*, containing  accommodation*  for  a  general  officer  and 
hi*  staff",  and  for  3000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.  There 
are  also  barracks  at  Poriobello  for  cavalry  ;  at  Rlchmuud 
Bridge,  the  recruiting  dtp  t.  and  <;t.  George'*  street  for  in- 
fantry ;  and  at  the  Pigeon -bouse  Fort  and  Island  Bridge  for 
artillery  ;  containing  In  all  accommodation*  for  55011  men. 
The  military  Infirmary  In  the  Phccnix  Park,  near  iu  W.  en- 
trance, can  receive  350  patients. 

The  supreme  courts  of  justice  are  held  In  a  large  build- 
ing on  the  N.  Quay,  consisting  of  a  central  edifice,  which 
contain*  a  circular  hall,  opening  Into  the  court*  of  Chance- 
ry, Rolls,  Uuecu's  Bench,  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  NU4 
Prlu*,  and  Admiralty  ;  and  wings.  In  which  are  record  re- 
positories, and  offices  fur  the  despatch  of  legal  business. 
The  King'*  Inns,  or  inns  of  court,  which  are  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  contain  halls  for  meeting*  and  dining  ; 
the  courts,  office*,  and  record  repositories  of  the  Preroga- 
tive and  the  Consistorial  court*  of  the  see  of  Dublin,  and 
(he  Rogistry  of  Deeds :  near  the  main  building  I*  the  libra- 
ry, containing  a  large  collection  of  books.  The  privilege 
granted  it  under  the  Copyright  Act  of  receiving  a  copy  of 
even  work  puhlmbed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
commuted  for  an  annual  grant,  applicable  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bencher*.  The  number 
of  barristers  on  the  roll*  of  the  courts  is  about  800,  and  of 
solicitors  and  attorneys,  1600 ;  but  many  of  those  whose 
name*  are  entered  never  practiced,  and  many  others  have 
withdrawn  from  the  active  dude*  of  their  respective  pro- 
fession*. 

The  municipal  boundary  of  the  city  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  police  and  electoral  franchise.  On  the  ft 
side  it  extends  to  the  village  of  Blackrock,  5  m.  from  the 
centre  of  the  city ;  while  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S..  several 
parts  of  parishes,  In  close  contiguity  with  the  rest  of  the 
city,  are  beyond  It.  The  extent  or  the  franchise,  which 
was  accurately  laid  down  at  a  very  remote  period,  is  still 
ascertained  by  mean*  of  a  triennial  perambulation  by  the 
civic  authorities.  The  limit  on  the  sea  side  I*  determined 
by  the  place  where  a  javelin,  thrown  by  the  lord  mayor 
standing  at  low-water  mark,  fall*  Into  the  water. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  are  secured 
by  a  lung  series  of  charters,  commencing  with  that  granted 
by  Henry  II.,  soon  after  hi*  arrival,  which  I*  Mill  preserved 
among  the  city  muniments.  The  ruling  body  constat*  of 
(Joe  lord  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  144 
common  councllmcn,  and  an  indefinite  nnmtx-r  of  freemen. 
The  lord  mayor  I*  chosen  annually  from  among  the  alder- 
men, by  the  joint  election  of  that  body  and  the  common 
council,  ihe  next  In  succession  to  the  acting  mayor  being 
nlm<«t  always  nominated  :  he  H  the  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  lu  which  hi  ranks  next  after  the  lord- 


lieutenant  :  1*  admiral  of  the  ports  of  Dublin  and  Baldoyla 
and  a  Justice  of  the  peace ;  he  preside*  at  the  court  of  city 
quarter  aesatona  ;  aits  on  the  bench  a(  the  commission  nl 
Oyer  and  Terminer;  holds  a  separate  court  for  trial  of 
petty  offence* ;  is  chief  Judge  of  the  lord  may  or  and  sheriff*' 
civil  court;  and  has  the  regulation  of  the  public  markets, 
and  Ihe  Inspection  of  weights  apd  measure*.    He  is  person- 
ally distinguished  by  wearing  a  gold  chain,  called  "  the  col- 
lar of  8  b."  and  has  a  cap  ol  dignity,  and  a  sword  and 
mace,  borne  before  him  on  public  occasion*;  he  also  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  uf  £1320,  Irish  currency,  beside* 
fees  from  various  source*  to  a  considerable  amount.  HI* 
residence  is  a  plain  old-fashioned  brick  building  ;  attached 
to  which  Is  a  large  circular  hall,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  George  IV.,  In  1821,  but  without  any  preten- 
sion* to  exterior  architectural  beauty.   The  aldermen  are 
elected  for  life,  from  among  that  part  of  the  common  coun- 
cil called  sheriffs'  peer* ;  they  form  a  kind  of  upper  house. 
In  Which  the  lord  mayor  presides,  and  the  sanction  of 
which  I*  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  corporate  net*,  with 
a  few  exceptions ;  they  are  also  Justices  of  the  peace  within 
the  city.   The  sheriffs  are  chosen  annually,  by  the  board 
of  aldermen,  out  of  a  llsit  of  tbur  candidates  named  by  the 
common  council.   They  preside  at  the  meetings  of  this  lat- 
ter body ;  aa*lst  the  lord  may  or  In  the  execution  of  bis  duties ; 
and  when  their  year  of  office  terminates,  they  become  rx- 
ofici*  members  of  the  common  council  for  life,  under  the 
name  of  sheriffs'  peers,  with  the  restriction  that  the  num 
ber  of  persons  enjoying  this  privilege  shall  not  exceed  forty 
esjht:  at  present  it  is  thirty  two.   The  remainder  of  the 
common  council  consist*  of  ninety -six  representatives,  cho- 
sen triennlally  out  of  the  tweniy-Ave  minor  corporations  or 
guilds.  The  freedom  of  the  city  Is  obtained  by  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship, or  marriage;  subject,  however,  to  the  appro 
ballon  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  which  exercises  a  pre 
teripttve  right  of  refusal  al  pleasure,  so  that  the  nomination 
of  ireemen  is  tbu*  virtually  in  that  body.   The  board  also 
grants  the  freedom  of  Ihe  city  without  any  previous  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate.    Each  guild  exert*  the  right 
of  admitting  fresmen  Into  lu  own  brotherh««d,  but  such 
admission  give*  title  to  no  civic  privileges.   The  recorder, 
when  elected  by  Ihe  aldermen  and  approved  by  (he  com- 
mon council,  retains  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  He 
is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  corporation,  and  presides  In  the 
dry  criminal  court.   His  salary  Is  £1080  per  annum.  The 
corporate  meetings  are  held  In  the  Assembly  House,  a  plain 
building,  originally  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  picture*. 

The  corporation  holds  a  criminal  court  four  time*  a  year 
for  minor  offence* ;  capital  cases  being  referred  to  the 
superior  Judge*.  The  court  must  bo  opened  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  two  aldermen ;  but,  virtually,  the  recorder  is 
the  ruling  Judge.  The  lord  lunyor  and  sheriffs'  court  holds 
pleas  of  personal  ncttonsabove  £2 ;  those  under  that  amount 
are  decided  in  the  Court  of  Conscience,  over  which  the 
lord  mayor  of  the  preceding  year  preside*;  it*  meeting*  take 
place  In  an  apartment  of  the  Assembly  House.  The  re- 
corder presides  in  the  Civil  Bill  court,  which  Is  held  four 
times  a  year,  with  power  to  decide  by  summary  process  in 
all  case*  of  debt  above  £2  arising  within  the  city  or  liberties. 
The  judicial  business  I*  transacted  chiefly  at  the  sessions- 
house  ;  where  also  elections  for  the  city  representatives  In 
parliament  take  place. 

The  prisons  for  criminal  offence*  are— 1.  Newgate,  or  the 
dty  Jail,  a  massive  square  building,  for  untried  prisoners, 
felons  condemned  to  death,  who  are  executed  from  a  bal- 
cony in  its  front,  and  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  ; 
there  is  also  a  ward  for  debtors  under  coroner's  process :  2. 
Richmond  Bridewell,  to  the  8.  of  (he  city,  for  adult  males 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  and  hard  labour :  3.  Pnilthtithl 
Penitentiary,  for  Juvenile  male  offender* :  and,  4.  Grangegor- 
man  Penitentiary,  N.  of  the  dty,  for  females  under  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment  by  Ihe  civic  courts,  and  for  female 
convict*  for  transportation,  from  all  parts,  previously  to 
their  embarkation.  The  debtors'  prisons  are— 1,  the  Sheriff** 
Prison,  near  Newgate,  for  debtor*  not  arrested  under  civic 
writs:  2,  the  Four  court*  Marahalsea,  for  debtor*  under  pro 
cess  of  the  superior  courts  :  and  3,  the  City  Marshalsea,  for 
those  under  process  of  the  dvic  courts.  The  number  of 
committals  for  criminal  offences  during  the  last  filtecn  years 
were : 
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The  sentence*  of  those  committed  In  the  last-named  year 
were :  Death.  1.  sommuted  to  transportation  lor  life.  Trans 
Donation  for  life,  16;  for  14  years.  7;  for  7  yean,  113;  for 
other  period*.  11.  Imprisonment  for  2  year*.  2;  for  1  year, 
378 ;  for  6  months  and  under,  1255.    l  ine,  48.   Respite*,  34 
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rents  of  lands 
and  slippage; 
rc Venue  [mm  re - 
and  fines  for  criminal 
Tolli  wen  levied  cm  goods  brought  Into  the  city 
until  ihih  ;  unce  which  time  their  collection  hu 
uspended,  In  consequence  of  the  general  opposition 
to  them.   The  amount  of  the  Income  arising  from 
Is  nearly  as  follows,  according  to  the  latest 
il  published : 

r>nta  of  land  and  house*  .  .  .  £14  034 
Slippage  and  anchorage      ...  300 

13,951 


0 


£30,185 

The  city  returns  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
franchise  is  vested  in  freemen  resident  within  7  m.,  forty 
shilling  fi  rs,  XIO  householders,  and  £90  and  £10 

leaseholder*  fur  tbe  respective  term*  of  14  and  <i0  years. 
R«ri*tered  electors  In  IBM,  8133;  to  1838,  7113. 

The  supply  of  water  was  originally  drawn  from  the  Dod- 
der; but  in  consequence  of  its  insufficiency,  amine  from 
(he  enlarged  demands  of  an  Increasing  population  additional 
iiipplies  have  been  procured  from  the  Grand  and  Royal  ca- 
nal companies,  at  the  rats  of  )  24  per  cent,  from  the  foruser, 
and  of  15  per  cent,  from  tbe  latter,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the 
iter  revenue,  which,  at  an  average  of  five  year*. 

i  to  £3800  annually.  The  inhab- 
i  copious  supply  of  excellent  wa- 
two  B.  and  one  N.  of  the  river. 
(■  1809  tbe  corporation  was  empowered  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  levy  an  additional  rale,  in  order  to  substitute  east 
iron  service  pipes  In  lieu  of  those  of  wood.  The  levy  of  the 
rate  became  the  subject  of  legal  dispute  with  the  rale-pay- 
ers, which  was  Anally  decided  In  favour  of  the  latter,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  decree  of  which  declared 
tbe  corporation  to  be  indebted  to  the  Inhabitant*  in  the  sum 
of  £74,500  on  this  account,  and  that  tbe  pipe-water  rents  are 
received  and  held  by  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  benefit 


of  the  city. 

Tbe  expenditure  required  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of 
public  buildings ;  the  formation  and  repairs  of  mads  ;  tbe 
salaries  of  civic  officers,  and  public  charities,  an  defrayed 
by  assessments  made  by  tbe  city  grand  jury,  consisting  of 

1  by  the 
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r  with  several  other*.  1*  assessed  on  tbe 
Buses,  In  such  proportion  that  each  house  is  liable  to  hues 
to  tbe  amount  of  £1  for  each  shilling  of  minister's  money 
at  which  It  was  rated  according  to  old  valuations,  since 
which  the  actual  vnlue  of  house  property  has  altered  con- 
siderably. To  remedy  the  bad  effects  of  this  Inequality,  a 
new  valuation  was  made  in  1833.  which  gives  the  following 
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Within  or  adjoining  the  civic  bound*  are  five  local  juris- 
dieUnns,  mostly  Independent  of  the  authority  of  the  coron- 
ation. They  an,  1.  the  manor  of  Bt.  Sepulchre;  8.  the 
liberty  or  manor  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore ;  3,  the  liberty 
of  the  deanery  of  Bt.  Patrick  ;  4,  the  mnnor  of  (5  ran  re  cor 
man,  which  includes  tbe  liberty  of  Christ  Church  ;  and,  5. 
the  manor  of  Kilmainham.  The  three  first  are  popularly 
called  the  Liberties.  The  manor  of  Bt.  Sepulchre  lies  to 
the  B.K.  of  tbe  dry.  and  enjoys  extensive  powers,  granted 
ind  confirmed  to  It  by  a  succession  of  charters  from  the 
reign  of  John.  It  holds  courts  leet  and  baron,  and  a  court 
of  record.  It*  criminal  jurisdiction  extends  to  capital  ca- 
nt, but  the  right,  as  far  as  respects  these,  has  fallen  into 
l.-urtude.  A  small  court  house  and  debtors'  prison  is  at 
inched  to  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  Is  lord  of  the  ma 
nor.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  liberty  of  Thom- 
as Court  and  Donore  lie*  8. W.  of  the  city  ;  Thomas  Court 
being  within  the  county  of  tbe  city,  and  Donore  in  the 
county  at  large,  of  which  It  forms  one  of  tbe  baronies.  Its 
i  jlgbu  an  secured  by  a  series  of  charters,  and  It 


holds  a  court-leet,  a  court  of  civil  Ml 


ord  for  personal  pleas  to  any  smo 
and  small-prison:  tbe  Karl  of  Mi 
The  liberty  of  St.  Patrick  to  a 


bill,  and  a  < 
t.    It  bar  a 


Is  lord  of  the  i 
liberty  of  St.  Patrick  hi  a  small  district  of  about  5± 
acres  surrounding  the  cathedral  of  the  same  name.  It 
holds  iu  privileges  by  prescription,  and  had  courts  leet  and 
a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  both  of  which  have 
fallen  Into  desuetude ;  hence  It  has  become  a  kind  of  sane 
tun ry  for  debtor*  of  small  sums  from  the  adjacent  parishes. 
Attempts  to  abolish  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  inter 
feres  with  the  claims  of  the  just  creditor,  have  been  sue 
cessfully  resisted  by  the  corporation  of  tbe  dean  and  chap 
tor,  which  fat  lord  of  the  manor.  A  seneschal  appointed 
by  M  receives  a  trifling  salary,  but  has  no  duties  to  perform. 
The  pop.  Is  small,  ana  very  poor ;  there  are  not  more  than 
twantj  (our  good  booses  In  the  deanery.  The  manor  of 
Grungegorman  or  Glnsnevin  com  prises  the  greater  sad 
wealthier  portion  of  tire  houses  in  the  N.  city  parishes,  and 
extends  in  some  direction*  7  m.  N.  and  10  m.  8.   It  claims 

Tbe  corporation  of  tbe  dean  and  chapter  Is  lord  < 
or.  The  right  of  holding  courts  leet  and  crtm 
ha*  fallen  into  disuse.  The  seneschal  holds  a  civil 
court  on  Friday  morning  for  the  N.  part  of  the 
on  every  alternate  Friday  evening  for  tbe  8. :  lu 
are  held  In  each  case  in  an  n  port  men  t  in  a  tavern.  Then 
tat  no  prison,  debtors  being  sent  to  the  county  prison,  at  Kil- 
mainham. The  liberty  of  Christ  Church  comprises  the 
area  In  the  centre  of  the  r it v  on  which  the  cathedral  is 
built.  The  manor  of  Kilmainham,  in  which  the  royal  hos- 
pital is  built,  lies  W.  of  tbe  city,  and  extends  9  m.  W. : 
Lord  Cloncurry  is  lard  of  the  manor.  The  seneschal  holds 
n  civil  bill  court  six  days  In  every  quarter,  with  unlimited 
jurisdiction,  but  practically  confined  to  actions  under  £V. 
tbe  court  sit*  in  the  county  court  house  at  Kilmainham. 

The  watching,  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  tbe  city 
nnd  liberties  have  been  transferred  from  the  municipal  oof* 

The  Mice  Is  vested,  by  an  act  passed  in  1835.  In  two  lo- 
cal justices  of  peace,  nominated  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
with  a  salary  of  £800  each,  under  whom  are  4  superin- 
tendents, 16  inspectors.  90  sergeants,  and  900  constables. 
The  city,  with  the  liberty,  is  divided  Into  the  Castle,  Col- 
lege. Rotunda,  and  Barrack  districts,  in  each  of  which  then 
is  an  office,  where  an  alderman  and  a  barrister,  both  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  lieutenant,  sit  daily. 

The  police  jurisdiction  extend*  over  a  district  of  8  m. 
round  Dublin,  in  every  direction.  The  expenses  of  the  e*> 
labllstunent  are  defrayed  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  by  a  tax 
on  the  inhabitants,  by  fines,  and  by  carriage  r 
number  of  carriages  licensed  In  1834  was. 
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nual  expenditure,  both  More  and  after  the  new 
came  into  operation,  and  tbe  portion*  paid  by  tbe  cor 
itc  and  general  government  are  as  follow : 

Leal  *■—— ntst.      Fsrt.  Grist  Tssti 

1837  .  £97.702  £87,000  £54.709 

1838  39.093  31,358  00.461 
1830             34.093            33,964  67,987 

The  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  city  was  vest 
ed,  in  1807,  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  appointed 
and  removable  at  pleasure  by  tbe  lord  HentenanL   To  this 
board  was  a!»o  given  the  charge  of  tbe  public  fountain* 
conduits,  and  sewer* ;  and  it  was  empowered  to  remove 
building*  that  obstructed  tbe  main  avenues  through  tbe 
city,  and  to  widen  tbe  streets  within  the  Circular  Road 
Under  Its  superintendence,  the  city  is  well  paved  or  Macad 
nmlsrd,  lighted  with  gas.  and  kept  In  a  respectable  state  as 
to  cleanliness.   The  average  expenditure  ffar  the  five  years 
ending  with  1833.  was  £49,300. 

The  linen,  woollen,  silk,  nnd  cotton  trades,  which  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  cons  idem  hie  extent  In  the  dry  and  Its 
vicinity,  have  all  declined.  The  sales  of  linen  were  chiefly 
effected  in  a  large  site  of  buildings,  erected  In  1798  by  gov- 
ernment, in  the  .V  division,  and  rented  to  tbe  factors:  at 
tached  to  it  is  a  yarn  hall.  The  number  of  factors  has  do 
creased  so  much.  In  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  trade 
that  moat  of  the  offices  nnd  stores  an  apnopriated  to  other 
purpose*.  A  nedestrinn  statue  of  Geo.  TV.  was  erected  la 
one  of  the  halls,  in  commemoration  of  bis  visit  to  the  estab 
lishmcnt  In  1891.  The  woollen  trade  was  long  carried  on 
In  a  great  extent  in  the  P.W.  liberties  :  a  large  building  was 
erected  there  In  1814  by  the  late  Thomn*  Pleasant*.  Esq 
for  tentering  the  rlnth.  a  proees*  previously  carried  oa  is 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  subject  to  interruption  from 
change*  of  weather ;  but  «ince  the  repeal  of  tbe  r^<ecrjnf 
duties,  the  manufacture  has  been  nenr  I  v  r  v  tingufshed.  The 
by 
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settled  In  Dublin  In  liic  beginning  "•  the  last  century.  The 
favourite  manufacture  was  it  fabric  of  »ltken  warp  and 
woollen  welt,  called  labblnet  or  Irish  poplin,  which  u  still 
in  great  demand.  The  other  branches  of  the  silk  trade  have 
been  for  several  year*  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  most  branches  of  the  cotton  trade ;  but  print- 
works are  •till  carried  on  at  Ball's  Bridge,  and  Island  Bridge. 
Beer  Is  extensively  produced ;  and  Messrs.  Guinness  and 
Darcy  export  Inrge  quantities  of  porter  to  Great  Britain  nnd 
foreign  countries;  there  are  also  several  distilleries.  A  few 
Iron  foundries  are  employed  chiefly  In  executing  orders  de- 
manding Immediate  attention.  Cabinet  making  s*  carried 
on  largely,  ns  are  the  various  trades  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  large  and  concentrated  population. 

The  deray  of  manufactures  in  Dublin  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  irrelevant  discussion.  The  truth  la.  that  It  has 
no  single  requisite  for  their  successful  prosecution,  being 
without  eon!,  and  without  the  command  of  water-power. 
To  suppose  that  Its  manufactures  should  ever  rival,  or  be 
able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  of  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  or  Birmingham,  would  be  absurd.  They  never 
had  any  better  or  more  solid  foundation  than  protecting 
duties;  and  the  moment  these  were  repealed. and  the  Irish 
people  permitted  fully  to  supply  themselves  with  the  cheap- 
er and  belter  prodacta  of  Great  Britain,  the  flimsy  and  ex- 
otic fabric  fell  to  pieces. 

The  wholesale  provision  markets  are  held  in  Smithfteld, 
r>pltal fields,  nnd  Kevin  street.  Smlthfield  market,  which  Is 
within  the  nvic  jurisdiction.  Ls  held  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day for  cattle,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Hnturday  for  hny  and 
straw.  A  pig-market  is  held  in  the  vicinity.  8  pi  la  1  fie  Ids 
and  Kevin-street  markets  are  in  the  manor  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre: the  principal  commodities  sold  in  both  are  bacon, 
butter,  and  potatoes;  and  in  the  latter  hay  nnd  straw.  A 
wholesale  fish  market  is  held  in  Boot  lane  ;  one  for  potn 
toes,  fowl,  and  eggs,  and  another  for  fruit  In  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  corn  market,  held  by  the  corporation  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  In  Thomas  street,  was  discontinued  w  hen 
the  building  in  which  it  was  held  wns  laken  down  to  widen 
the  street.  Its  business  is  now  carried  cm  by  a  joint  stock 
company,  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  Burgh 
Quay,  where  the  grain  Is  sold  by  sample.  The  retail  mar- 
kets arc  nil  private  property,  but  their  management  is  nnder 
the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they 
are  held ;  those  In  the  city  being  under  the  lord  mayor,  who 
alsn  regulates  the  assize  of  bread. 

The  inland  trade  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
Ihe  Grand  nnd  Koyal  canals,  both  of  which  terminate  in 
the  city,  and  communicate  with  the  sea  through  Ihe  Lllfey. 
(5*«  Ireland.)  The  quantity  of  goods  conveyed  to  nnd 
from  the  metropolis  by  these  canals  in  the  years  under- 
named, was: 
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The  principal  commodities  conveyed  by  the  Grand  canal 
In  1831  were  -  stone.  22,000  tons  ;  turt,  4«,<t00  urns :  manure, 
35,000  ions ;  bricks.  27,000  ions  :  grain,  flour,  and  meal.  52,000 
tons  ;  nnd  miscellaneous  articles.  35.000  tons. 

Banking  business  is  transacted  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
established  In  1783;  the  Hibernian  Joint  Stock  Company. 
1884 ;  and  hy  the  Provincial,  the  Agricultural  nnd  Commer- 
cial, the  National,  nnd  ihe  Royal  Joint  Stock  banks,  opened 
In  1885,  1634,  1634,  and  1638  j  ihree  private  banking  houses, 
and  two  savings  banks.  The  a  flairs  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
are  managed  by  a  governor,  who  must  bold  A 40011  stork ;  a 
deputy  governor,  with  £3000;  nnd  fifteen  directors,  with 
£2000  each.  It  is  the  place  of  deposit  far  all  government 
payments.  The  buildings,  formerly  the  Irish  parliament 
house,  form  a  quadrangle  standing  on  nn  area  of  If  acre, 
presenting  three  frontt  ;  that  to  the  K.  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, and  those  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Ionic.  They  are 
much  admired,  and  the  »  hole  forms  the  tin.  -t  pile  of  build- 
ings in  the  city.  It  has  a  very  ingenious  system  of  steam- 
machinery  for  printing  the  bank  notes,  so  as  to  render  frauds 
extremely  difficult.  A  statue  of  Geo.  III.  occupies  the  spot 
on  which  Ihe  throne  stood  In  the  former  House  of  Lords, 
now  the  directors'  board- room. 

An  exchange  was  erected  in  1707,  In  the  centre  of  the 
city,  partly  by  a  imrliomentary  grant,  and  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  in.  reliant,  held  their  meetings  in  it  until  171*1. 
when  I  lie  greater  facilities  afforded  Iry  the  Commercial 
Buildings  In  College  Green  induced  them  Ui  transfer  their 
dealings  thither:  and  the  exchange  has  been  since  nearly 
useless.  The  building  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Grecian 
architecture,  ami  contains  pedestrian  statues  of  Geo.  III., 
Grattan.  ihe  celebrated  orator,  and  Dr.  Lara*. 

The  mercantile  society  of  the  Owxel  Galley,  lor  deriding 


disputes  relative  to  shipping  and  mercantile  dealings,  by 
arbitration,  was  formed  in  1705,  and  look  n*  name  from  that 
of  the  vessel  on  which  the  first  derision  was  pronounced. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  1)£J0. 

The  river  and  port  were  vested  in  the  corporation  In  1230, 
by  a  charter  of  lien.  HI.  Admiralty  jurisdiction  between 
Arklnw,  S.,  and  the  Nanny  Water,  N.,  was  gran  led  by  Ella- 
abeth.  In  1707,  It  was  empowered  to  erect  a  ballast  office, 
the  annual  expenses  of  which  were  £4400,  at  an  average 
of  13  years,  from  1753  to  1760.  In  1763,  the  management 
of  the  office  was  commlted  to  a  new  board,  with  control  over 
the  ballastage,  tonnage,  wherries,  qua)  age,  and  pilotage  of 
the  port,  including  the  harbours  of  Dunleary,  now  Kings- 
town, and  Dalkey.  The  total  receipts  of  the  board  for  DO 
years,  from  1814  to  1H34,  were  £646,007.  and  ihe  expendi- 
ture, £656,047;  being  an  average  of  £32,300  and  £32,80° 
per  ann.  each,  and  exhibiting  a  total  deficit  of  £10,040. 

Vessels  of  large  burden  are  prevented  from  entering  the 
river  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  but  5  ft.  water  at  spring 
ebbs.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  walls  have  been  built  on 
both  sides  the  river;  that  on  the  N.  bank, called  the  North 
'Bull,  extends  only  1300  ft. :  but  that  on  lire  S.  bank,  or  South 
Bull,  projects  3j  ni.  into  the  sea,  being  built  about  half  way 
in  the  form  of  a  broad  road,  to  the  Pigeon-house  fort,  nnd 
thence  to  its  extremity  by  a  broad  wall  of  solid  masonry. 
These  structures  nm  having  produced  the  desired  effect,  a 
harbour  was  formed  to  the  N.  of  thepenlnsulaof  Howth  in 
1807,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £430,000,  enclosing  a  basin 
of  52  acres;  bat  having  been  found  inadequate  to  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  the  trade,  another  has  been  con- 
structed at  Kingstown,  then  Dunleary,  enclosing  a  basin  of 
200  acres,  with  water  sufficient  to  float  vessels  of  800  tons 
at  ebb  tide.  The  packets  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  and 
Holyhead,  sail  hence,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  city  by 
a  railway  6  m.  long,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  about 
£240,000,  or  £40,000  per  m.  The  railway  was  opened  at 
ihe  close  of  1834,  since  which  period  it  has  been  used  chief- 
ly for  passengers,  and  promises  lo  be  an  advantageous  in- 
vestment. There  are  four  lights  within  Dublin  bay;  one 
on  the  extreme  point  of  Howth;  the  second  and  third  at 
the  extremities  of  the  8.  and  N.  walls;  and  the  fourth,  a 
revolving  light,  at  the  entrance  to  Kingstown  harbour.  The 
bay,  which  measures  6  m.  at  Its  entrance,  between  the  Bai- 
ley or  K.  point  of  Howth,  N.  to  Bray  Head,  8.,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  E.  to  the  city,  is  much  ndmired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  particularly  along  lis  8.  coast;  but 
the  N.  and  S.  sand- banks  render  its  navigation  very  danger- 
ous in  stormy  weather. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  Dublin  port  may  be  Inferred 
from  the  following  table  of  the  number  nnd  tonnage  of 
foreign  vesvets,  which  entered  in  the  years  under- stated: 
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The  cross  channel  trade,  except  that  of  coal,  la  uow  car 
ried  on  chiefly  by  steamer*,  which  sail  principally  to  Holy- 
head and  Liverpool :  but  partly  also  to  London,  Glasgow. 
Cork,  Belfast,  <tc.  Coals  pay  a  duty  of  id.  per  ton,  imposed 
to  compensate  the  coalmeters,  whose  services  have  been 
rendered  nearly  unnecessary  by  a  late  regulation  allowing 
coal  to  be  sold  either  by  weight  or  measure. 

The  amount  of  the  netl  customs'  duties,  In  1836,  was 
X832J55;  in  1837,  £793,545. 

Accoitxt  of  the  total  estimated  Value  of  the  various  Art! 
eles  exported  fn«n  Dublin  In  1835,  specifying  the  Unarm 
ties  of  the  principal  Article*. 
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DUBLIN. 


Account  of  the  tout  estimated  Value  of  the  various  Arti- 
cles imported  Into  Dublin  in  1835,  specifying  the  Quanti- 
ties of  the  principal  Articles. 
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The  fiscal  business  of  the  port  is  carried  on  at  the  custom 
house,  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent  structure,  capable, 
in  fact,  of  serving  as  a  custom  house  for  the  empire,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river,  near  Its  mouth.  The  transfer  of  |>art 
of  the  business  to  Lmdun,  In  const-quenre  <■!  the  nulon  of 
the  British  and  Irish  boards  of  customs  and  excise,  hav- 
ing rendered  great  part  of  the  building  useless,  many  of 
its  apartments  have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
stamp  and  stationery  offices,  the  vice-treasurer's  record  de- 
partment, the  board  of  public  of  works,  the  Poor  Law  com- 
missioners, 4lc  Adjoining  the  main  building  are  a  float- 
ing-dock and  extensive  stores,  which  were  materially  In- 
jured by  a  fire  In  1834,  but  have  since  been  In  n  great  meas- 
ure restored.  The  business  of  the  post  office  is  transacted 
in  a  large  and  stately  building  In  Snckville  street:  IU  reve- 
nue. In  1833.  was  09,862;  1836,  70.563;  1837,  70.070. 

Thirteen  mall  coaches  and  five  mail  «r*  leave  Dublin 
dally.  The  penny  post  has  37  deliveries  within  the  Circu- 
lar Road,  and  the  twopenny  post  170  throughout  the  dis- 
trict within  8  m,  of  the  city.  Numcruiis  irtenm-pnckel*, 
carrying  the  mall,  ply  dally  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead, 
betvveen  ll  and  Liverpool. 

Dublin  Is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop's  see,  and  of  the  sec- 
ond of  the  archleplscopal  provinces  Into  which  Ireland  Is 
bow  divided.  The  provincial  Jurisdiction  Is  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  two  civil  provinces  of  Lcinster  and  M mi- 
ster. The  see,  including  the  bishopric  of  Glondelogh.  which 
was  incorporated  with  It  In  1814,  Includes  the  counties  of 
Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  part  of  Klldarc.  On  the  demise 
of  the  Bishop  of  Klldarc,  Hint  see  is  also  to  be  united  to  it. 
The  landed  property  contains  34.040  acres,  of  which  23,930 
an  profitable.  The  income  from  rents  and  renewed  fines 
was  staled,  in  a  return  made  in  1833,  to  amount  to  £7450 
a  year.  There  are  two  cathedrals:  Christ  church,  built 
near  the  summit  of  the  bill  on  which  the  city  stand*.  Is  the 
more  ancient  and  superior.  The  building  Is  plain,  with  no 
exterior  architectural  embellishment* ;  It  contains  several 
remarkable  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  Btrongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke.  St.  Patrick  a  cathedral,  In  the  valley,  8. 
Of*  Christ  church,  also  contains  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments. The  chapter*  and  installations  of  the  Knight*  of 
St.  Patrick,  arc  held  In  It.  The  city  contains  twenty  par- 
ishes or  part*  of  parishes,  the  Barnes  of  which,  with  the 
number  and  aggregate  value  of  each,  and  the  amount  of 
ministers'  money  levied  for  the  support  of  the  established 
clergy,  are  given  In  the  following  table.  The  first  fourteen 
of  the  parishes,  and  St.  Patrick's  liberty,  are  to  the  8.  of  the 
river;  the  remaining  six  to  the  N. 
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According  to  the  Horn.  Cnth.  ecclesiastical  arrangements. 
Jteae  90  parishes  are  consolidated  Into  9  unions,  each  hav- 
ing a  place  oi  worship ;  besides  which,  there  are  1 1  chapels 
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attached  to  friaries  or  nunneries.    The  number  of  clergy- 
men and  places  of  worship  In  Dublin  are  as  follow  :  Clergy- 
men, Established  church:  1  archbishop,  11  dignitaries.  23 
prebendaries,  12  rectors,  3  vicars,  32  curates,  25  chaplains  ; 
total  107.    Rom.  Cath. :  1  archbishop,  4  doxnitarics,  2  arch- 
deacons, 20  prebendaries,  9  parish  priests,  47  curates,  6 
chaplains,  5  Jesuits,  30  regulars;  total,  132.  Presbyterians, 
9 ;  Dissenters,  17  ;  Jews,  I.   Total  clergy  of  every  re  lupous 
persuasion,  266 ;  which  number,  if  cquslly  distributed  i 
the  population,  would  furnish  a  religious  instructor  to  < 
900  souls,  or  to  every  150  families.   The  place*  of  worship 
are,  Established  church:  cathedrals.  2;  parish  churches, 
20;  Episcopal  chapels,  10;  chapels  nttached  to  asylum*,  3; 
to  hospital*,  5 ;  to  school*.  3 :  total,  42.   Kom.  Cath. :  par- 
ish chupcis,  9 ;  friaries,  6 ;  monasteries,  2 ;  Jesuits,  I ;  con- 
vents, 8 :  total,  26.   Dissenters:  Presbyterians,  4 ;  luitepea 
dents,  4;  Methodists,  6;  Baptists,  2;  Separatists,  1 ;  Mora- 
vian*. 1 ;  (iertnan  Lutherans,  1  ;  Quakers,  2 :  total,  21 : 
Jews,  1.   Total  places  of  worship,  90,   8U  George's  church. 
In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  city,  is  a  splendid  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style.   It  is  the  only  place  of  worship,  eicept  the 
cathedrals,  which  has  a  peal  of  bell*.    The  Horn.  Cath. 
church  of  the  Conception,  In  Marlborough  street,  considered 
the  archbishop'*  cathedral,  is  of  very'  large  dimensions,  and 
highly  embellished  Internally,  but  not  yet  complete  as  to  its 
exterior.  The  Rom.  Cath.  chattel  of  St  Francis  Xavier  is 
also  an  elegant  building  of  the  Ionic  order. 

Dublin  was  the  seat  of  a  university  so  early  as  13-20,  but 
the  institution  gradually  declined,  in  consequence  of  iheun< 
Milled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of  funds. 
The  existing  university  of  Trinity  college  was  founded  In 
1593,  In  the  building*  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Allhal- 
lorn,  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  corporation,  to  which 
It  had  been  granted  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
It  consisted  originally  of  a  provost.  3  fellows,  and  7  schol- 
ars: but  at  present  of  a  provost,  7  senior,  and  18  Junior  tal- 
lows, and  70  scholars,  besides  whom  there  are  10  professors 
and  3  lecturers,  with  assistants,  all  endowed.  The  govern- 
ing body  consists  of  a  chancellor  and  \lc<-  chancellor,  one 
of  whom  hold*  occasional  visitations,  and  by  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  provoet  and  senior  fellows,  which  sits  week- 
ly. The  period  of  undergraduate  instruction  is  about  four 
years:  the  number  of  students  is  above  1300  annually.  The 
course  of  studies  for  candidates  for  a  fellowship  Is  logic, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  history,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  examinations,  which  are  public, 
are  carried  on  In  Latin.  The  university  derives  a  large  in- 
come from  lands,  and  the  fee*  of  students,  and  has  also  the 
|.:iIroniifc.-  of  a  mimU  r  nl"  \.ilnut>!-  Icm  tires     lt<  o..\s  the 

right  of  returning  2  mem.  to  ihe  H.  of  C,  who  are  elected 
by  the  fellows,  scholars,  and  all  those  who  at  any  time 
have  been  fellows  or  scholars.  The  buildings,  which  pre- 
sent an  extended  front  to  College  Green,  are  large  and  ele- 
gant: the  principal  ore  a  library,  containing  upward  of 
300.000  volumes,  and  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  pub- 
lished in  the  empire ;  a  chapel,  an  examination  hall,  a  mu- 
seum, a  dining  hall,  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  and  a  printing  of- 
fice ;  It  also  maintains  a  .-mull  but  well -kept  botanical  gar- 
den In  the  8.E.  suburb.  The  College  of  Physicians  is  eoa- 
netted  with  the  university ;  some  of  the  course*  of  lectures 
arc  given  In  that  Institution,  others  in  St.  Patrick  Dun's  hos- 
pital. The  College  of  Surgeons,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  was 
founded  In  1784.  The  Incorporated  company  of  apotheca- 
ries has  established  courses  of  lecture*  In  pharmacy  and 
other  branches  of  medical  science,  at  their  hall  In  Henry 
street.  There  are  also  several  private  medical  and  surgical 
school*,  much  frequented  by  students. 

The  chartered  scientific  and  literary  societies  are — the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts, 
having  professorship*  in  botany,  chemistry,  and  ex  pr  rimes- 
lal  philosophy ;  drawing  school*,  a  library,  a  museum,  and 
a  large  botanic  garden  :  Ihe  Royal  Irish  Academy,  founded 
in  1786,  for  the  encouragement  of  abstract  science,  polite  lit- 
erature, and  antiquities,  with  a  small  but  Increasing  library, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  Irish  MSS.,  and  a  museum  I 
It  has  published  nearly  SO  vol*,  of  Transaction*.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  founded  in  1823,  for  the  i 
nci  rnt  nt  of  the  polite  arts,  meet*  In  a  building  em 
It*  use.  at  no  expense  of  XI 3,000,  and  presenter!  to  It  by  the 
late  Francis  Johnston,  architect.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
Ihe  works  of  native  artists  takes  place  annually.  All  these 
Institutions  receive  grants  of  public  money,  the  amount  of 
which  for  a  series  of  years  is  staled  In  a  subsequent  table. 
The  principal  libraries,  besides  those  already-  noticed,  are 
Marsh's  or  St.  Patrick's  Library,  near  the  oathedral  of  that 
name,  and  the  Dublin  Library,  confined  exclusively  to  sub- 
scribers. There  are  smaller  collections  of  book*,  none  of 
which  are  open  to  the  public,  at  SL  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital. 
Stecvnn'a  Hospital,  the  Royal  Hospital.  Christ  church,  sad 
the  Presbyterian  meeting- house  at  Strand  street  The  on- 
chartered  societies  for  science,  literature,  and  the  floe  arts, 
supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  are,  the  Royal 
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Irish  Institution  for  Painting ;  the  Zoological  Society,  which  i  asylum  near  Itonnybraokj  and  five  private  institutions.  Al 
has  a  handsome  garden  in  the  Plwrnlx  park  ;  tho  Horticul-  the  commencement  of  1838,  there  were  in  the  District  La 
rural,  which  maintains  an  annual  show  of  flowers  and  natlc  Asylum  284  patients  (155  males  and  149  females), 
fruit;  the  Agricultural,  with  an  annual  show  of  cattle;  the  j  who  were  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  £4850  ;  aver- 
ilistorical,  for  historical  and  political  discussion;  the  Civil  age,  £17  5*.  each.  The  number  in  St.  Patrick*!  In  the 
Engineers'  societies;  the  Natural  History  Society;  mod  the  same  year  was  140  (00  male,  80  female) ;  in  the  lunatic 
Mechanics'  Institute,  formed  in  1B37.  There  are  '21  news-  wards  of  the  House  of  Industry,  474  ;  and  in  the  asylum  at 
papers,  3  daily,  0  three  times  a  week,  and  13  weekly,  and  I  ton  ny  brook  and  the  other  private  Institutions,  159:  total  in 
several  monthly  magazines.  the  asylums  of  Dublin,  both  public  and  private,  1057.  The 

The  model  school*  of  the  Board  of  National  Education   chief  asylum  for  the  aged  and  impotent  Is  the  House  of  In 
1  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  are  held  at  their  respective  dustry,  established  in  1773,  and  supported  wholly  by  grants 

of  public  money.  Its  buildings,  yards,  und  gardens,  extend 
over  an  area  of  eleven  acres.  The  institution  is  arranged 
in  six  departments,  which,  In  1839,  were  occupied  a*  fol- 
lows: 


Schools,  on  the  foundation  of  Krasxnus 
Smith,  are  founded  on  the  Coombo  and  In  St.  Mark's  par- 
ish. Most  of  the  parishes  and  congregations  have  free 
schools  attached  to  them.  The  total  number  of  schools 
maintained  by  grants  of  public  money  or  voluntary  contri- 
butions is  about  200 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  about 
16.0U0,  who  are  educated,  and 
cd.  nt  an  expense  of  £38,000. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  which  maintain  as 
well  as  educate  orphans  and  destitute  children  arc,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  founded  in  1839,  for  the  reception  of 
lestitiile  infants  from  all  parts  of  Irelnnd.  who  are  sent  to 
ibe  counties  of  Wkcklow  and  Carlo w  to  be  nursed,  and  at 
a  proper  age  arc  brought  bock  to  the  central  establishment, 
wheie  they  are  educated,  and  ultimately  apprenticed  to 
trade*.  The  institution  Is  supported  wholly  by  grants  of 
publio  money  ;  but  the  injurious  enVct  of  these  institution* 
on  public  moral*,  and  the  waste  of  life  which  they  occa- 
sion, having  been  fully  demonstrated,  measures  arc  now  in 
progress  for  reducing  nnd  finally  closing  the  establishment, 
so  that  destitute  children  may  be  maintained  by  their  re- 
spective parishes.  King  Charles's,  or  the  Blue-coat  Hospi- 
tal, n  large  and  handsome  range  of  buildings,  maintains 
about  100  boy*,  the  sons  of  reduced  citizens.  Tbo  Hiberni- 
an Society,  in  the  Plvrnix  park,  was  founded  fur  soldiers' 
children ;  the  Marine  School,  on  the  S.E.  quay,  for  sailors' 
children  ;  the  Protestant*'  Orphan  Society  ;  and  the  Female 
Orphan  House,  N.  Circular  road,  for  female  orphans.  The 
principal  institutions  for  the  relief  of  disense  and  accidents 
are,  Steevcn's  Hospital,  near  Kilmainhain ;  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's;  the  Meath  Hospital,  which  is  also  the  county  inftr 
mary  ;  Uie  City  Hospital ;  Jcrv is- street  Infirmary ;  St. 
Mark's  and  Ami's ;  the  Westmoreland  Lock  and  Nettervillc 
Hospital ;  the  hospital  for  incurables  ;  two  fever  hospitals, 
ooe  in  Cork  street,  the  other  on  tho  N.  Circular  road  ;  and 
ten  lying-in  hospitals,  of  which  that  in  Rutland  square  is 
the  principal.  Attached  to  tills  I  art  u  amed  1*  a  fine  suite 
of  apartments  and  nn  enclosed  garden  or  pleasure  ground 
tic  public  amusement*,  the  profits  of  which  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  There  are  ten  dispen- 
saries, supported  partly  by  parliamentary  grants  and  partly 
by  private  contributions.  The  institutions  for  case*  of  men- 
tal derangement  are  the  District  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum, 
for  the  city  and  county,  and  for  Louth,  Meath,  and  tVlck 
low  cos.,  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments;  Swill's 
Hospital,  supported  chiefly  by  the  founder's  bequest;  an 


1.  Aged  and  infirm  

8.  Idiots  and  Incurable  lunatics  . 

3.  Fever  hospital      .  '  

4.  Chronic  hospital  '  

5.  Surgical  hospital  

0.  Con  lined  mendicants  

Servant*  and  nurses,  selected  from  the  paupers 

Total  . 


Ml 
473 
144 


30 
140 

1930 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £21,146 ;  being,  on  an 
average,  at  the  rate  of  £11  per  head  nearly. 

The  Mendicity  Association,  on  Usher's  quay,  was  opened 
for  supplying  paupers  with  employment  and  food,  but  not 
lodging ;  it  Is  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  number  of  inmates,  arid  the  annual  expenditure,  at  pe- 
riods al  five  years'  distance  from  each  other,  were: 
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The  lowest  average  cost  of  each  pau|ier  in  any  year,  from 
the  commencement  was  £3  6*.  la*.,  the  highest  £5  14*.  SJ*?. ; 
general  average,  £4  5*.  f\U.  The  fluctuations  in  the  ex 
penditure  arc*  chiefly  from  variations  In  the  price  of  | 
toes. 

The  minor  asylums  for  age.  debility,  and  want,  i 
me  nn  is.   There  are  two  for  the  blind— the  Riclitn 

flrte!maleI,rCtho  fnrna^!"1  Sch^tribuio  to  'Ihelr  i 
tenance  by  their  labour.  There  are  two  hou*cs  of  refuge 
for  females  of  good  character,  and  ten  for  penitent  prosti- 
tutes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  public  money 
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The  place*  of  public  amusement  are  few,  and  not  much 
encouraged.  The  theatre  Royal,  Hawkins  street,  is  a  large 
concern,  and  under  excellent  management.  A  minor  thea- 
tre in  Abbey  street  has  lately  been  burned.  An  equestrian 
circus  in  the  same  street  is  opened  occasionally.  Clubs  for 
social  and  convivial  purposes  arc  numerous.  The  principal 
are  the  Kildare  street,  Sackville  street.  United  Service,  the 
Beefsteak,  nnd  the  Friendly  Brothers.  A  yacht  club  holds 
an  annual  regatta  at  Kingstown. 
The  environs  of  the  city  in  every  direction  are  very  beau 
y  of  the  " 


the  view  of  the  valley  of  the  LitTey  from  the  rising 
grounds  on  the  8.  boundary  of  Uie  county  commanding  the 
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well  plant- 
bay, 


with  the  bills  of  Killiney  on  tho  one  side,  and  the  city 
spread  out  on  the  other ;  the  hill  of  Howlh,  Lauibay,  and 
Ireland's  Eye,  in  the  background  ;  and,  in  clear  weather, 
the  Mourne  mountains  In  the  remote  distance  present  a 
landscape  of  superior  tranquil  beauty.  The  external  ap 
pearancc  of  the  city  itself  is  equally  striking.  The  main 
avenues  to  It,  particularly  on  the  E.  side  are  spaciour,  airy, 
and  bordered  with  large  dwelling  houses;  the  public  tulld 
Ings,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ntirnemu*.  ns  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  city,  mostly  of  elegant  architecture, 
and  placed  in  imposing  points  of  view.  But  this  description 
is  not  applicable  to  every  part,  A  line  drawn  N.  and  8. 
through  Dublin  castle  would  divide  the  city  Into  two  i 
flcrent  in  appearance.   The  E„  In 
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the  residence*  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  contains  most  of 
the  public  building,  and  the  squure*  and  street*  of  foshton- 
able  resort,  both  lor  amusement  and  trade.  The  W.,  nnce 
the  aeat  Of  manufacture*,  and  the  emporium  of  the  Inland 
trade,  la  now  in  a  stale  of  dilapidation  and  extreme  destitu- 
tion. 

A  love  of  convivial  enjoyments  pervade*  all  rank*.  The 
habit*  of  the  higher  and  middle  Clauses  axe  social  m  a  de 
pre*  often  bordering  on  profusion.  Letters  of  Introduction 
from  strangers  arc  the  never- failing  harblngcraof  rounds  of 
dinner  parties,  evening  entertainments,  assemblies,  balls, 
and  supper*.  The  dinner  boor  vane*  from  five  to  seven, 
and  scarcely  any  business  is  transacted  afterward.  Neither 
do  the  daily  occupations  commence  at  an  early  hour  tn  the 
morning.  The  courts  of  Justice  seldom  meet  before  eleven, 
and  generally  close  before  four.  Dancing  Is  a  favourite 
siuukuicuI  I  cards  are  every  year  getting  less  fashionable. 
Jaunting  car*,  both  open  and  covered,  carrying  four  persona, 
supply  th*  place  of  the  London  cabriolets,  and  have  wholly 
supplanted  hackney-coaches.  The  appearance  of  the  lower 
classes,  particularly  In  the  W.  division  of  the  city,  exhibit*, 
we  regret  to  say.  every  indication  of  wretchedness.  The 
habitation*  are  mean  and  neglected  ;  their  clothes  tattered; 
and  they  seem  as  If  they  maintained  a  constant  struggle 
with  poverty  :  but.  despite  all  tills,  there  Is  a  light-hearted- 
ness  about  them  that  not  only  enables  them  to  bear  up 
under  tho  pressure  of  want,  but  which,  by  rendering  them 
comparatively  Insensible  to  its  existence,  paralyses  their 
efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  and  make*  them  content- 
ed with  the  abject  poverty  In  which  they  live.  They  are 
equally  fond  of  amusement  as  their  superiors ;  equally 
ready  to  Indulge  in  dance  and  song.  Intoxication  hi  leas 
frequent  than  formerly,  and  tho  spirit  of  riot  and  turbulence, 
which  not  many  years  since  was  the  all  but  invariable  con- 
sequence  of  festive  meetings.  Is  rapidly  subsiding— «  change 
partly  owing  to  a  stricter  and  better  system  of  police,  and 
partly  to  the  moral  Influence  of  an  Improved  suite  of  society. 
Several  meeting*  are  held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ostensibly  for  the  transacting  of  business,  but  in  reality  al- 
most solely  for  festive  purposes.  The  most  celebrated  I* 
Donnyhrook  fair.  In  August,  which  formerly  continued  for 
a  fortnight,  but  which  is  now  pnipcrly  restricted  to  a  week. 
The  fairs  of  Rathfarnham,  Palmerstown,  and  Finglas,  are 
of  the  same  character,  but  In  a  minor  degree.  The  family 
expense*  of  the  middling  classes  arc  much  the  mine  as  In 
London,  with  the  exception  of  rents  of  houses,  or  lodgings, 
which  are  considerably  higher,  as  compared  with  the  ac- 
commodation*. Butcher's  meat  is  reasonable,  and  of  et- 
cellenl  quality;  fowl  abundant;  fish  not  so  plentiful  or 
cheap  a*  might  be  expected  from  the  vicinity  of  an  extended 
line  of  coast  well  stocked  with  fish.  Excellent  coal  Is  sup- 
plied, principally  from  Whitehaven,  In  Cumberland,  at  little 
more  than  nail  the  I  .cm  don  price  ;  turf,  brought  down  by 
both  canal*,  supplies  a  cheap  species  of  fuel  for  the  lower 
classes.  Considering  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Dublin,  in  being  the  sent  nf  the  local  government,  and  of 
the  superior  court*  of  Justice,  and  the  university  ;  In  the 
fertility  of  the  adjoining  districts ;  It*  excellent  commnnl- 
cations,  both  by  road  conveyance  and  inland  navigation, 
with  the  still  more  fertile  district*  In  the  Interior ;  In  Its 
cross-channel  trade,  and  steam  communication  with  the 
principal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  Influx  of 
strangers;  neither  the  town,  nor  the  condition  of  the  In 
habitants,  has  been  nearly  an  much  Improved  a*  mtght  have 
been  expected.  Different  theories  have  been,  and  may  be, 
formed  to  explain  this.  We  believe  that  It  principally  origi- 
nates in  the  character  of  the  population  ;  but  it  would  lead 
us  too  far,  to  Inquire  into  the  circumstances  by  w  hlch  it  has 
been  formed. 

The  principal  events  la  the  history  of  Dublin  ore  identl 
Aed  with  that  of  the  Island  in  general,  and  nre  therefore  to 
be  found  In  tho  article  Ireland.  But  a  few  facts  may  he 
stated  with  respect  to  it  In  1 100,  it  was  taken  by  storm  b> 
the  English,  under  Btchsrd  de  Clare,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Strong  bow  ;  and  the  Danes,  who  two  years  after 
laid  siege  to  it  with  a  numerous  naval  nnd  land  armament, 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  lender,  and  forced  to 
raise  the  siege.  Thl*  wo*  their  last  attempt  to  recover  the 
dominions  they  once  held  In  Ireland.  In  1173,  Henry  II. 
landed,  and  held  his  court  here  In  a  temporary'  building 
erected  ••inside  the  town,  which  was  too  small  tn  afford 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  monarch  and  his  retinue. 
In  1305.  the  castle  was  erected,  and  four  year*  after,  the 
citizen*  were  unexpectedly  attacked  while  amusing  thrm 
stives  In  ('alien's  Wood,  now  a  suburb,  by  a  party  of  Irish 
from  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  forced  to  seek  the  pro 
lection  of  the  fortifications,  after  the  loss  of  many  lives.  In 
I3UI,  King  John  held  his  court  In  Dublin,  and  about  the 
same  lime  the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Ltffey.  In 
131U.  Edwsrd  Bruce  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  tu  take 
Dublin.  It  was  twice  visited  by  Richard  II.,  who  took  his 
final  departure  from  It  in  1309,  the  year  of  hb  dethronement 


and  death.  In  14o6,  the  citizens  declared  for  Lambert  Sins 
nel  and  crowned  him  in  Christ  church.  About  the  same 
time,  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  walk  barefooted  through 
the  city,  a*  a  penance  for,  a  violent  outrage  committed  by 
the  citizens  in  St.  Patrick's  church.  In  1534,  Lord  Thorn  a* 
Fitzgerald,  having  rebelled  against  Henry  VIII  ,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  on  which  occasion  his  batteries  were  mounted 
at  Preston's  Inns,  now  almost  In  Its  centre ;  but  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  citizens,  who  burnt  great  part  of  the 
S.W.  suburb  to  check  hi*  approach,  compelled  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  1383,  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  Irish  family 
of  O'Conor  was  decided  by  wager  of  battle  in  the  castle 
before  the  lords  Justices  nnd  council.  About  the  same  time, 
the  king's  exchequer,  which  was  kept  between  College 
Green  and  the  castle,  wo*  plundered  by  a  party  of  Irish 
from  the  mountains.  During  the  civil  wars  of  1641.  the 
battle  of  Kathiulnes,  In  which  the  Duke  of  Onnond  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  mint  for  the  coinngc  of  brass  money 
was  established  In  168U  by  James  II.  The  Grand  Canal 
was  commenced  in  1785.  A  penny  post-office  was  opened 
in  1773.  In  1778,  the  Aral  regiment  of  Dublin  volunteers, 
arrayed  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  threat- 
ened Invasion  by  the  French,  appeared  under  arms.  The 
Koyal  Canal,  lo  the  N  of  Dublin,  was  commenced  In  1789. 
The  first  steam  engine  was  set  up  In  1791 ;  next  year  the 
buildings  of  the  House  of  Commons  took  fire,  while  the 
members  were  assembled,  and  were  completely  burnt  down : 
the  cause  of  the  fire  was  never  clearly  ascertained.  The 
Insurrections  of  1798  nnd  1803  form  part  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Island.  A  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1609,  In 
commemoration  of  George  HI.  having  entered  on  the  50th 
year  of  bis  reign.  The  commencement  of  IBM  wns  marked 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  w  hich  rendered  the  streets  nearly 
I  impassable  for  three  week*.  In  181ft,  the  first  steam  packet 
soiled  from  the  harbour.  In  1818,  Dublin  was  visited  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia,  and  by  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  In  1831  by  George  IV. :  the  1st* 
ter  landed  on  hi*  birth  day  ol  llowth.  He  was  most  raptur- 
ously welcomed ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed,  were 
the  declarations  nnd  speeches  made  on  such  occasions  of 
the  smallest  value,  that  his  visit  was  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  aud  that  faction  and  parry  strife  wet* 
never  more  lo  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  In  I  KM,  the 
railway  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the  only  one 
hitherto  (1839)  completed  In  Ireland,  was  opened;  nnd  In 
1*35,  the  llnukh  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Science 
held  Its  annual  meeting  in  Dublin,  when  it  was  entertained 
with  the  characteristic  hospitality  of  the  country.  ( Oss- 
munieation  fro*  OstMsh.) 

IK  bus,  p.  L,  Cheshire  co,  N.  H.,  47  m.  S.W.  Concord, 
Id  in.  E.  bj  S.  Keene.  447  W.  Situated  oo  the  height  of  land 
between  Connecticut  and  Merrnnac  rivers.  A  large  part 
of  Grand  Monadnock  mountain  lie*  in  its  N.W.  part.  There 
is  a  handsome  Congregational  church,  from  which  the 
water  from  the  E.  *»de  of  the  roof  flow*  to  Memmac  rivet, 
and  from  the  W.  side  to  Connecticut  river.  It  contains  also 
one  Unitarian  and  one  Baptist  church.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Sprague,  who  died  here  In  1817,  bequeathed  gSUUO,  the 
annual  interest  of  which  Is  to  be  applied  lo  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  and  95000  in  like  manner,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Congregational  minister.  It  contains  a  public 
library  and  n  ladies'  library,  and  has  two  stores,  five  fulling- 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  three  grist-mill*,  nine  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries ;  ten  schools,  388  scholars.  Population 
1075. 

Dcblin,  t..  Bedford  co..  Pa.,  25  m.  E.  Bedford.  Drained 
by  head  branches  of  Licking  creek  and  Wooden  bridge,  and 
Little  Augwick  creeks.  It  contain*  three  stores,  and  one 
tannery.    Pop.  90S. 

I 'i  mi  in.  I.,  Huntingdon  co..  Pa..  31  m.  8.E.  Huntingdon 
bar.  Drained  by  Shade  and  Little  Augwick  creeks.  It 
contains  one  sUire,  one  fulling  mill,  one  gri«t  mill,  five  saw- 
mill-, tnree  tanneries,  one  distillery-    Pop.  053. 

Di'BUN,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Laurens  co,  Ga-,  79  tn.  8 JUL 
Mllledgeville.  090  W.  Situated  half  a  mile  from  the  W. 
bank  of  Oconee  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  an 
academy,  a  Baptist  church,  and  about  forty  dwellings.  It 
has  several  warehouse*  on  the  bank  of  tho  river  for  the 
storage  of  cotton. 

1>I  UNO  i  to vi  n  nl  Run  |n  aa  I  I  t  I  NVI  nj  V.-lln  nia. 
on  the  Irwa.  36  m.  N.I-'..  Brody.  Pop.  7000.  It  belongs  la- 
the princes  Lubomlrakl,  on  whom  its  stale  reflects  no  credit, 
being  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved  streets. 

i"  in  »M  ..  i  q  1 1  Mtaaa  I  la  f  •  -  W.  part  ..•  the 
state, and  contains 433-q.m.  Organized  in  1h!7.  Bounded 
N.  by  the  E.  tork  of  White  river.  Drained  by  Pstnfca  and 
Huntsvlile  creeks,  and  Strait  river,  ft  contained  la  1840, 
3578  neat  cattle,  3794  sheep.  11,553  swine;  nnd  produced 
11.822  bushels  of  wheat,  191173  of  Indian  corn.  17.339  of 
oats.  73U0  of  potatoes,  6374  pounds  nf  sugar.  It  bad  fourteen 
stores,  three  grist-mills,  four  saw -mills,  two  tanneries:  on* 
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academy.  75  student*,  two  school*,  SO  scholar*.  Fop.  36.13. 
•japit  \'.,  Jasper. 

DUBUQUE  county.  Iowa.  Situated  In  the  N  K  part  of 
the  territory.  Rnundnd  N.K.  by  Miutuippi  rlvar.  watered 
on  the  N.  by  Turkey  river,  and  on  tbe  B.  by  branches  of 
the  .V  fork  of  Macoquetaia  river,  and  in  the  centre  by  Little 
Macnquetau  river.  It  contained  in  1840.  2175  neat  rattle, 
96  sheep,  4808  swine  ;  and  produced  10,700  bushel*  of  wheat, 
715  of  rye.  10.70!  of  Indian  corn.  MO  of  buckwheat,  17,951 
of  oats,  40,195  of  potatoes.  Eleven  smelling  houses  pro- 
duced 50U.0U0  pounds  of  lead.  It  had  thirty  stores,  two 
flouring- mills,  one  grift-mill,  three  saw-mills,  one  distitlcry. 
on*  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper  ;  two  schools,  00 
scholars.   Pop.  3050.   Capital.  Dubuque. 

DcBDuci,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Dubuque  co„  Iowa.  Situated 
on  a  natural  terrace  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mississippi  river, 
1085  in.  above  N.  Orleans,  434  m.  above  8l  Louis,  334  a. 
below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  900  W.  It  is  regularly  hid 
out.  nnd  contains  a  surveyor  general's  office  for  Wisconsin 
ana  Iowa,  the  U.  States  land  office  for  the  N.  district  of 
Iowa,  four  or  Ave  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  elefnnt 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  stone,  a  bank  of  brick,  several 
spacious  brick  warehouses,  an  academy,  a  lyceum,  a  read- 
ing room,  thirty  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  twelve  pro- 
vision nod  grocery  stores,  several  hardware,  crockery,  glass, 
and  tin  stores,  and  about  1300  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  mineral  region,  and  has  a  city  ehnrter. 
Lead  or*  li  found  within  ihc  corporate  limits  of  tbe  city, 
ami  for  miles  on  every  side  of  It 
DUCIIANQUET.  U  Allen  co.,  O.  Pop.  709. 
DUCK  CREEK,  hund.,  Kent  ■  "  .  Del.  It  extends  across 
ill-  N.  part  of  the  co..  and  has  thirteen  Mores,  five  lumber 
one  fulling  mill,  one  wool  ten -factory,  two  grist-mills, 
saw  -mills  j  eight  schools,  540  scholars.  Pop.  3£39. 
DUDLEY,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  In  a  detach- 
ed part  or  tntiaet  of  the  co.  of  Worcester,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Staffordshire,  8J|  m.  W.  by  %  Birmingham. 
The  pnr.  of  Dudley,  the  limits  of  which  are  identical  with 
tliow  of  the  pari.  bor..  contains  3930  acres ;  and  had,  in 
1831.  23,043  inhab.  and  4336  inhabited  houses.  It  consists 
principally  of  a  lung  street,  with  ft  church  at  corn  end  ;  tbe 
Douses  are  generally  good,  and  the  street*  pnvrd.  Macad- 
amized, and  lighted  with  ga».  ft.  Thomas's  church,  rebuilt 
In  1819  nt  an  expanse  of  £23,000,  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure, 
with  a  lofty  conspicuous  spire;  and  two  others  arc  now 
1039)  In  the  course  of  being  erected. 
A  chapel  of  ease  tins  recently  been  erected,  and  there 
arc  plnces  of  worship  for  R.  t'uth.  MrBiodlsi*.  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a  grammar 
tebool  founded  in  the  reign  of  Eliz..  am!  endowed  with  land 
worth  above  £300  a  year.  The  number  of  scholar*  average* 
about  30  or  40.  There  Is  a  charity  school  for  clothing  nnd 
educating  40  girls,  and  a  charity  for  clothing  7  poor  turn, 
established  in  1819.  A  school  was  also  founded  In  1732, 
for  clothing  and  educating  50  boys,  exclusive  of  ntMiut  200 
not  on  the  foundation.  There  is  likewise  a  blue  coat  school, 
where  230  boys  are  educated,  and  a  school  of  Industry. 
The  Unitarians  have  a  school  for  girls,  and  ihere  are  Bun- 
day  school*  attached  to  the  several  places  of  worship. 
There  arc  xevcral  book  societies,  and  a  well-supported  sub- 
scription library. 

Dudley  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  trade  ;  It*  vicinity 
furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal  and  Iron  ore  ;  while 
the  canals,  with  w  hich  It  is  connected,  aftWd  the  means  of 
readily  conveying  it*  product*  to  all  the  great  market*  of 
the  empire.  The  Inhabitants  nre  principally  engaged  la 
Ball-making,  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  mining, 
the  smelling  of  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass. 
Exclusive  of  nails,  a  great  variety  of  Iron  implement*  are 
made  here.  In  1831,  the  coal  mince  employed  500  men, 
and  570  were  employed  a*  nailer*.  In  which  business  great 
numbers  of  female*  are  also  employed. 

The  das*  of  workmen  comprises  engineers,  able  me- 
chanics of  si nxni  every  description.  Such  aa  pattern  maker*, 
carpenters,  first  rale  mason*,  founders,  men  of  great  science 
for  working  the  iron-stone,  coal,  and  many  others.  Hotne 
of  the  persons  employed  will  earn  12j.  a  week,  and  others 
39*.  An  able  bodied  labourer,  Willi  no  particular  skill,  will 
receive,  perhaps,  2*.  Stt.  a  day.  A  man  engaged  In  the  Iron- 
stone pits,  will  get  2*.  tW.  a  day ;  in  the  coal  pit.  3.«.  (W.  and 
9  quart*  of  beer ;  the  men  employ  ed  in  the  furnaces  gel 
about  30s.  a  week.  A  carpenter  will  get  from  3*.  to  4*.  a 
day  ;  a  blacksmlBi  2*.  4J  .to  :tt.  0U. :  a  mason  from  3s.  Orf. 
to  3#.  (U. ;  a  founder  or  moulder  from  2s.  OJ.  to  4s.  a  day. 
Boys  are  employed  In  the  pits  and  mines  to  attend  to  Die 
fires,  and  various  light  jobs  about  the  furnnre*.  to  fill  the 
boxes,  barrow*,  fee*  for  the  neat :  they  obtain  from  3*.  to 
?«.  and  8*.  a  week  wages.  The  price  of  coal  in  this  district 
varies  front  4*.  to  8s.  and  10s.  a  ton  :  the  men  engngrd  In 
Bie  work*,  axe.,  are  supplied  with  the  coal  at  prime  cost. 
The  cu*t»m  moslly  la,  to  pav  the  men  ty  the  ton:  some 
master*,  however,  pay  them  by  the  day.    It  takes  a  good 
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deml  of  lime  to  make  a  man  a  collier.  He  Is  first  apprenticed 
to  a  person,  himself  a  collier;  either  his  father  or  fellow 
workman.  The  labour  Is  severe,  and  the  workmen  gene- 
rally live  upon  good  food. 

A  mayor  ana  other  officer*  are  annually  appointed  b» 
Bie  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  town  Is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  county  magistrate*,  who  bold  petty  sessions 
even  Monday.  A  court  baron  is  held  every  three  weeks, 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40#.  In  ibe  33d  Edward  I. 
Dudley  sent  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  bat  tbe  privilege 
wn*  afterward  withdrawn,  and  the  town  remained  unrep- 
resented till  the  pnssing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  tbe  right 
to  send  one  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  was  conferred  on  It 
Registered  elector*  In  1837,  844;  all  £10  householder*. 
The  returning  officer  Is  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  tfu 
county. 

To  a  stranger,  for  the  first  time  approaching  the  town  at 
night,  the  appearance  presented  by  the  numerous  fire* 
riitng  from  the  furnaces,  forge*,  and  collieries,  is  particu- 
larly Imposing,  thrlr  lurid  glare  Illuminating  tbe  country  for 
a  considerable  distance  round.  At  Uueen's  Cm**  tbe  coal 
in  i he  mine*  Is  in  a  state  of  ignition  ;  and  the  smoke  or  gas 
may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  interstices  of  the  rock.  These 
subterraneous  fires  generally  continue  until  the  fuel  which 
supplies  them  is  nearly  exhausted.  This  phenomenon  ha* 
been  observed,  more  or  lesa,  In  the  neighbourhood,  for  up- 
ward of  a  century.  At  Russell  Hall  a  stratum  of  from  35 
to  30  ft.  of  argillaceous  substance*,  lying  between  Ibe  upper 
stratum  of  coal  and  the  surface  of  the  eurth,  ha*  been 
transmuted  Into  a  specie*  of  stone  by  the  heat  arising  from 
those  subterranean  fire*. 

In  the  Saxon  times  a  strong  castle  was  built  here,  which 
ha*  alnce  undergone  many  vicissitude*.  In  1644.  It  with- 
stood n  siege ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  In  1750,  com- 
pleted Its  destruction.  It*  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
stand  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  command  very  fine  nnd 
extensive  views. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  curiosity  at  Dudley 
consist*  nf  Ihc  remarkable  dcvelopcmcnl  of  the  mountain 
limestone  In  the  hills  under  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
castle.  The  peculiar  stratification  incident  to  a  force  acting 
powerfully  from  beneath,  which  ha*  elevated  a  portion  of 
the  previously  deposited  beds  of  limestone,  leaving  them  to 
dip  on  both  sides  from  a  central  ridge,  Is  developed  with 
great  distinctness.  Tbe  stratification  of  this  lornllty  ia  still 
farther  exhibited  by  the  very  extensive  excavation*  in  the 
limestone  itself :  some  of  these  are  open,  and  coiweqiKatly 
very  readily  inspected,  but  the  more  extensive  om»i*i  of 
long,  horizontal  galleries,  whose  extent  and  brillimry  con 
only  be  observed  with  the  aid  of  torches,  but  which  well 
repay  the  Inbour  required  in  gaining  a  view  uf  their  dark 
and  secret  recesses.  Theae  working*  extend  1J  m.  under 
the  hill,  and  a  canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  on 
tbe  mine,  extends  the  greater  part  of  this  distance.  The 
organic,  remains  of  former  races  of  animal*  are  very  numer- 
ous. Several  species  of  iriMite*  (Dudley  locust)  and  cri- 
noidea  are  met  with  not  nnfrequentlv,  nnd  corals,  madre- 
pores, axe  are  In  great  profusion.  Perhaps  It  may  with 
Justice  be  said,  that  few  localities  in  the  kingdom  present 
an  many  curious  and  Interesting  subjects  of  observation  to 
the  geologist  as  this.  Seldom  have  the  operations  of  nature 
nnd  of  art  united  in  bringing  so  much  of  the  secret  economy 
of  the  Interior  of  tbe  globe  under  the  observation  of  the 
inhab.  of  it*  surface.  Many  noble  seats,  and  spacious  resi- 
dences, lie  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  At 
Lady  wood,  within  the  par.,  and  about  2  m.  from  the  town, 
Is  a  valuable  spa,  possessing  similar  qualities  to  the  Chel- 
tenham and  Leamington  waters,  and  equally  efficacious  for 
cutaneous  disease*:  here  are  aim  commodious  hot  and 
cold  bath*  open  to  the  public.  There  are  also  several 
chalybeate  spring*  In  tbe  neighbourhood.  The  celebrated 
nonconformist  divine,  Richard  Baxter,  was  for  some  time 
master  of  one  of  the  schools  in  the  par.  Dudley  conferred 
the  title  of  Earl  upon  tbe  late  Lord  Ward.  Market-day, 
Saturday :  fairs  8th  May,  3d  Oct.,  for  entile,  cheese,  and 
wool ;  5th  of  Aug.  for  lambs. 

Driii  rT.  p.  t.,  Worcester  co.,  Mas*.,  58  m.  H  W.  Boston, 
391  W.  Qulnnthaug  ami  French  river*  afford  good  water- 
power.  Incorporated  In  1731.  A  pond  on  it*  N.  border  I* 
nearly  5  m.  long  and  1  broad,  extending  Into  Charlton.  It 
contain*  four  store*,  five  woollen  factories,  txvo  grist-mills, 
three  *aw  mill*  ;  one  academy,  135  students,  eight  school*. 
443  scholar*.   Pop.  1353. 

Dudley,  p.  t,  Hardin  co.,  O..  06  m.  N.N.W.  Columbus. 
437  W.  Watered  by  Scioto  river.  It  contain*  one  store, 
two  schools,  35  scholars.    Pnn.  349. 

Duplet,  t.,  Henry  co.,  Ia.  It  ha*  six  schools,  126  scholar*. 
Pop.  1650. 

DUKES,  county.  Mass..  consist*  of  the  large  Island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  smaller  island*  of  Chlppequid 
dick,  Elizabeth  islands,  and  No  Man's  land.  Il  lie*  S.  ol 
Barnstable  bay  In  the  Atlantic,  and  contains  120  *q  m.  It 
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Is  divided  Into  three  townships,  (  hilmark.  Edgarton,  and 
Tilbury.  First  settled  la  1641.  It  contained  In  1840,  283 
neat  cattle,  8160  aheep,  887  swine  ;  and  produced  OH  bush- 
ela  of  wheat,  065  of  rye,  7604  of  Indian  corn.  1746  of  oats, 
10,04 1  of  potatoes.  13eU  buihela  of  salt  It  had  twenty-nine 
•torts,  one  lumber  yard,  capital  in  the  fisheries  $161,430, 
one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen- factories,  seven  grit  mill*, 
one  tannery ;  two  greiomlM,  70  students,  twenty-three 
schools.  1743  scholars.   Pop.  3858.   Capital,  Edgarton. 

DULCIGNO  (Turk.  Otgun),  a  maritime  town  of  Turkey 
la  Earope  (the  ancient  OUmtum).  pro  v.  Albania,  on  the 
Adriatic  ;  10  in.  8.W.  Scutari.  lat.  410  S3'  60"  N..  long.  19° 
U'  49"  E.  Pop.  6000?  40  m.  SJ3.E.  CaUaro.  The  town 
possesses  a  citadel  and  a  harbour,  has  some  little  trade,  and 
is  tbe  residence  of  a  K.  I  nth.  bishop.  Its  inhabltanta  are 
the  only  nativea  of  Albania  who  have  a  taste  for  a  sea- 
raring  life,  or  rather,  perhaps,  for  piratical  excursions  by 
sea.  When  Sir  J.  Hobhouso  visited  this  town  in  1808,  they 
were  accustomed  to  enter  into  the  naval  service,  of  the 
Barbary  powers,  or  to  Issue,  "as  the  Illyrians  did  of  old, 
from  the  same  port  of  Olcinhim,  to  plunder  the  merchant 
■hips  of  all  nations."    {Journey  through  Albania,  p.  103.) 

DULWICH.  a  village  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  bund.  Brix- 
ton, 5  m.  S.  London,  being  a  hamlet  of  the  par.  of  Camber- 
well,  and  included  In  its  pop.  returns.  It  is  a  quiet  rural 
village,  npart  from  any  public  line  of  road  (except  that  to 
Sydenham),  and  mostly  consisting  of  groups  of  respectable 
mansions  scattered  round  a  large  open  area  planted  with 
avenues  of  trees.  Here  is  the  celebrated  Dulwlch  college, 
established  in  1610,  by  Edward  Allen  or  Allcyne,  a  con- 
temporary of  Jon  son  and  Shakspcarc.  and  the  most  cele- 
brated tragic  actor  of  his  day.  He  endowed  It  with  the 
manor  of  Dulwlch,  and  certain  lands  and  tenements  In  the 
parishes  of  Dulwich,  Lambeth,  and  St.  Botolph.  Blshopgate  j 
tho  arm.  rev.  bring  at  the  time  £HU0:  but  at  present  it  is 
very  much  larger.  Tbe  college  was  originally  built  by  the 
founder  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  from  a  design  of  Inlgo 
Jones ;  It  has  of  late  years  been  renovated  and  augmented, 
and  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  offices,  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  and  a  large  garden.  It  was  founded  for  a 
master,  warden,  4  feHows,  6  poor  brethren,  6  sitters,  12 
scholars,  6  assistants,  and  30  out  members.  According  to 
the  statutes,  the  master  and  warden  must  each  be  of  the 
blood  and  surname  of  Allcyne,  or — in  default  of  relatives— 
of  the  same  surname :  they  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  unmarried.  The  two  senior  fellows  are  required 
to  be  of  the  degree  of  M  A  .,  and  unmarried ;  and  the  two 
Junior  fellows  graduates  In  holy  orders.  The  brethren  nnd 
■ksters  must  be  sixty  years  old,  and  single,  when  admitted. 
On  the  death  of  the  master,  the  warden  succeeds,  and  a 
new  warden  ia  chosen  by  lot  from  among  candidates  quali 
(Jed  as  above.  The  fellows  are  also  chosen  by  lot,  when 
vacancies  occur.  The  poor  brethren  and  sisters  are  chosen 
in  the  saute  mode,  from  the  thirty  out-members,  who  most 
be  parishioners  of  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  St  Botolph 
Bishopgate,  or  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  (ten  from  each  par.), 
and  are  lodged  In  almshouses  appropriated  to  tbe  purpose : 
the  churchwardens  of  the  above  pars,  are  rx  offers  assistants 
in  the  government  of  the  college.  Tbe  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  visiter.  A  library  was  bequeathed  to  It  by  Ed- 
ward Cartwrigbt,  a  comic  actor,  who  died  about  the  end  of 
tho  17th  century,  which  contained  a  large,  curious,  and 
unique  collection  of  old  plays,  subsequently  (nnd  with  very 
questionable  propriety)  assigned  to  Garrick  In  exchange  fur 
some  modern  works.  A  respectable  collection  of  pictures 
was  also  left  to  tbe  Institution  by  the  rounder,  and  by  Cart- 
wright  ;  and  to  this  a  most  valuable  and  splendid  addition 
was  made  In  1810  by  a  bequest  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois, 
R.A.,  who  also  left  X2000  to  build  a  gallery  for  their  rccep- 
doa,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  preservation.  Ice. 
This  fine  collection  of  the  old  masters  is  open  (except  on 
Fridays  und  Sundays)  to  the  public,  admission  tickets  being 
obtainable  by  any  respectable  person,  on  application  In 
London,  It  consists  or  about  910  pictures,  mostly  of  the 
cabinet  size,  and  was  formed  by  M.  Desenfans,  an  eminent 
collector,  who  bequeathed  them,  on  his  decease,  to  Sir 
Francis ;  und  he,  in  turn,  to  the  widow  of  his  friend,  for 
life,  with  reversion  to  tho  college :  a  mausoleum  In  the  col- 
lege chapel  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Francis  and  Desen- 
fans. Public  service  is  regularly  performed  there,  and  it 
serves  aa  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  hamlet.  There  la  a  free 
school  in  Dulwich,  founded  In  1741.  by  James  Alleyne,  then 
master  of  the  college,  for  60  boys  and  GO  girls :  the  present 
revenue  amounts  to  £300  a  year.  There  are  many  elegant 
villas  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  In  summer  the  village  Is  much 
resorted  to  by  temporary  visiters. 

DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON,  a  marit  co.  of  Scot- 
land, consisting  of  two  detached  portions,  of  which  the 
principal,  or  most  westerly,  lies  between  Loch  Lomond  on 
the  N.E..  Loch  Long  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  the  Clyde  on 
the  8.,  and  the  Mdngavie  burn  on  the  E. :  the  other  and 
much  smaller  portion  lies  on  both  sides  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
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canal,  from  Cumbernauld  to  Kirklnulloch.  Total  area. 
165.760  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are  watei,  being  prin- 
cipally part  of  Loch  Lomond.  It  consists  mostly  of  lofty 
ragged  mountains,  incapable  of  cultivation ;  the  arable  lands 
being  principally  In  the  8.  part  of  the  co,  between  Loch 
I,omond  and  the  Clyde,  and  along  the  Forth  asd  Clyde 
canal.  The  low  ground  la  very  fertile,  and  is  pretty  well 
cultivated.  Estates  mostly  large  ;  but  arable  farms  are 
rather  small,  and  even  stock  farms  arc  not  to  large  as  In 
most  Highland  cos.  Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but 
very  good  wheat  is  also  raised.  Cattle  in  the  upper  parts 
chiefly  of  the  highland  breed ;  but  m  the  low  grounds, 
where  dairying  is  extensively  carried  oa,  Ayrshire  cows 
are  almost  exclusively  met  with.  Sheep  partly  black-faced, 
and  partly  Cheviots.  Average  rent  of  land,  la  1810. 7«.  lOd. 
an  acre.  There  arc  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  There  are  large  cotton-mills  at 
Duntochcr  in  this  co. ;  and  glass  making,  paper-  making,  fee. 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent :  there  are  extensive 
print  fluids  on  the  Lcvcn.  the  only  river  of  any  importance. 
The  co,  returns  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  elee 
tors  (1838-39).  1218.  The  town  of  Dumbarton  unites  with 
Renfrew,  Rutherglcn,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  la 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Dumbarton  It  divided  into 
12  parishes,  and  had,  in  1841. 79%  Inhab.  houses,  and  44.295 
persons,  of  whom  22.505  were  males,  and  21.700  females, 
valued  rent,  £33.327  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real 
ertv.  In  1815,  £71,587. 

Di'mbsston  or  Dvxbabtox.  a  royal  and  pari.  bar.  and  i 
port  of  Scotland,  capital  of  tbe  above  county,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Leven.  within  100  yards  or  its  Junction  with  the 
Clyde.  13  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.  Pop.  2305.  The  town  con- 
sists of  one  well-built  street  In  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  The  houses  are  crowded  too  closely 
together;  to  that  many  of  them  are  ill-aired.  There  k)  a 
suburb  E.  of  the  Leven,  connected  with  the  burgh  by  a 
hridge  of  5  arches.  The  chief  public  building  is  the  par. 
church,  a  modern  structure,  with  a  spire  and  clock.  There 
are  also  2  chapels,  belonging  respectively  to  the  United  Asso- 
ciate Synod  and  the  Rom.  Cath.  At  high  water  the  Leven  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  quay  at  Dumbarton  ;  but  not 
so  at  very  low  tides.  This  is  owing  partly  to  a  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  partly  to  several  sand -banks  between 
the  entrance  and  the  quay.  The  burgh  has  long  been  cele- 
brated fur  its  excellent  educational  seminaries.  Sir  John 
Smoliet  of  Bonhlll,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
framing  the  articles  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  a  member  of  the  Scotuih  parliament  before  that  event, 
and  of  the  Imperial  parliament  aftrr  it,  was  educated  here : 
aa  also  his  son,  Dr.  Smoliet,  the  celebrated  novelist.  Dr. 
Patrick  Colqtihoun,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Potiet  of 
lAtndon,  and  other  works,  was  alto  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  received  his  early  education  here.  With  regard  to  man- 
ufactures, ship  building  and  rope  making  are  carried  oa  to  a 
small  extent ;  and  it  Is  celebrated  for  its  mnnuracture  of 

{[lass.  Introduced  In  1770.  When  this  manufacture  was  in 
t«  most  flourishing  ttnte.  In  lfl",  it  emplowd  :tm  workmen: 
and  ia  one  year  paid  1 19,000/.  duty.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  2000  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  tbe  port 
Th.-»e  uortoOBstsssJ  tjbj  a  gjsj  >r,.,r,  ■  („,(  |i:iM„s  reeootil 
(1838;  hern  sold  and  passed  Into  other  hand-,  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  resumed,  and  promises  to  be  as  extensively 
carried  on  aa  ever.  Various  species  of  manufactures  abound 
In  the  neighbourhood,  along  tbe  tine  of  the  I*cven  from  Loch 
Lmiond,  whence  It  flows  to  the  Clyde,  u  distance  of  7  m. 
Dumbarton  was  erected  Into  a  royal  burgh  by  Alex,  tl-,  in 
1222 :  but  at  or  near  Its  site  there  had  been  a  still  more  an- 
cient town,  called  Alcluid,  tho  cap.  of  the  Strathclyde  Brit- 
ons. The  most  Important  object  connected  with  the  place 
Is  tho  castle,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
once  surrounded  by  water,  and  resembling  the  rocky  Islets, 
the  Bass  and  Atlea  Craig.  The  rock  on  which  It  stands  Is 
abont  a  mile  In  circumference  at  the  base :  It  has  two  i 


■s i ■  I v  tin-  highest  uf  which  it  206  ft.,  nnd  it  a  most  conspseu- 
ous  and  Interesting  object  from  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  the 
opposite  coast  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  castle  Is  not 
known  ;  but  It  is  known  to  have  been  a  royal  fortress 
a  very  remote  period.  Its  name  is  Intimately  con 
with  the  history  of  rVotland  ;  and  it  waa,  at  different  i 
in  the  pissaweinn  of  Edward  I..  John  BalioL  Robert  Brace, 
Queen  Mary,  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell.  It  is  one  of  tho 
forts  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  It  is  agreed  should  bo 
kept  In  repair.  Dumbarton  unites  with  Port  Glasgow,  Ren- 
frew, Rutherglcn.  and  Kllmnmock.  In  sending  a  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C. ;  and  had,  In  183839,  160  registered  voters 
(JVrss-  SLatut.  Account  of  Seot^  $  Dumbarton  ;  Cuatmtr't 
Caledonia,  ill.  900.) 

DUMBLANE,  or  DrcetaxK.  a  market  town  and  fonaer- 
ly  a  bbhop'a  ace,  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  Allan,  a  tribe 
tary  of  the  Forth.  4  rn.  X.  Stirling,  and  22  in.  S.W.  r>nh. 
Pop.  1570.  Though  once  a  city,  having  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  It  it  now  only  a  large  village,  destitute « 
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ud  consisting  of  a  single  street,  with  a  few  lane*.  Bat  lit- 
tle business  la  carried  on,  except  what  result*  from  a  week- 
ly market  and  four  annual  rattle  fair*.  A  number  of  stran- 
ger* in  attracted  to  It  In  summer,  owing  to  an  excellent 
mineral  well  in  lU  vicinity.  It  1*  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
remains  of  It*  cathedral  and  other  episcopal  edifice*.  The 
cathedral  la  pretty  entire,  but  no  portion  of  It  la  converted 
lo  use  except  the  choir,  which  serves  for  the  pariah  church. 
The  dean's  house  la  now  uted  as  the  minister'*  man-  or 
parsonage  house.  Robert  Lelghton,  a  fie  rw  aril  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  held  the  we  of  Dumblane  from  1662  to  1670. 
ThU  celebrated  person  bequeathed  lit*  library,  consisting  of 
1400  volumes,  to  the  cathedral  and  dloecss  of  Dumblanc. 
It  is  still  extant,  and  has  recslvcd  great  access  iossi  by  nihsc 
qucnt  bequest*.  It  is  open  not  only  to  the  clergymen  of  the 
presbytery,  but  oa  easy  terms  to  the  public.  The  battle  of 
Bheriitmuir.  on  the  13lh  of  November,  1715,  between  the 
constitutional  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  those 
of  the  Pretender,  under  the  Fjirl  of  Mar,  was  fought  near 
this  town.  Though  Indecisive,  the  result  of  the  conflict 
wa»  eminently  favourable  to  the  revolutionary  establish- 
ment. (lAamberi  Gat.;  Knlk'i  Stottiwk  Bishops,  p.  170; 
Mmrray"*  U/k  •/  t^igktam,  Win.  1828.) 

DUMDUM,  n  military  village  und  extensive  cantonment  in 
Ilindostan,  pror.  Bengal.  6  m.  E.N.F..  Calcutta.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  and  consist*  chiefly  of 
Severn!  long,  low  ranges  of  building*  of  one  story,  ornamen- 
ted with  verandahs,  the  lodgings  of  the  troops,  and  some 
small  but  convenient  officers'  quarters ;  the  whole  adjoining 
a  large  plain,  used  as  a  practice  ground.  A  battalion  of  Kit 
ropeau  urullery  Is  usually  stationed  here :  It  has  a  church 
and  a  free  school. 

DUMFR1KS,  n  niarit.  co.  In  the  ft  of  Scotland,  having  8. 
(he  Bolwny  frith.  K.  Cumberland,  N.  Koxburg,  Selkirk,  Pee- 
bles, and  Lanark,  and  W.  Ayrshire  aud  Kirkcudbright  A- 
rea,  etif.jao  acres,  of  which  only  about  1  4th  or  1  5th  part 
to  supposed  to  be  arable.  With  the  exception  of  Annandale 
and  Nithsdale.  that  is  of  the  low  grounds  traversed  by  the 
river*  Annan  and  Nlth,  the  principal  In  the  co.,  It  to  for  the 
moat  part  mountainous ;  the  mountains,  however,  are  not 
generally  rugged  or  heathy,  but  are  mostly  of  an  easy  as- 
cent,  and  afford  good  sheep  posture.  This,  like  most  other 
Scotch  cos.,  has  l>een  wonderfully  improved  since  the  A- 
nserican  war;  and  very  material  Improvement*  have  been 
effected  uitliinthc  last  doxen  years,  prussjpajtj  through  the 
facilities  atiordeti  by  steam  navigation  for  the  conveyance 
of  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  farm  produce  to  Liverpool, 
and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  turnip  culture,  the  In- 
troduction of  bone  manure,  furrow  draining,  fee.  Roads,  fen 
ees.  and  farm  buildings,  have  been  astonishingly  Improved  ; 
and  arc  now,  sptnkftig  generally,  as  good  as  any  In  the  king- 
dom. Cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Galloway  breed  I  and  Che- 
viots arc  rapidly  displacing  the  black-faced  breed  of  sheep. 
IIi«s  extensively  raised  (see  next  article).  Property,  most 
ly  in  very  largo  estates:  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in 
this  co.,  to  one  of  the  finest  In  Scotland,  and  the  Improve- 
ments made  upon  It  within  the  last  few  years,  reflect  equal 
credit  on  hi*  Grace's  intelligence  and  liberality.  Farms  In 
the  lower  districts  vary  from  100  to  900  acre* ;  in  the  hill 
district  they  vary  from  500  to  10,000  acres.  Average  rent  of 
land.  MUl.  6t.  Id.  an  acre.  There  are  valuable  coal  and 
lead  mines  In  the  par.  of  Sanquhar ;  and  freestone  is  abun- 
dant particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.  Manufac- 
tures unimportant.  The  co.  is  divided  Into  43  parishes, 
aad  aends  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  elector*  In 
183*30. 1 W7.  The  bora,  of  Dumfries,  Annan.  Sanquhar,  nnd 
l<ochmahcn  (which  are  the  principal  towns),  unite  with 
Kirkcudbright  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  In  1811 
Dumfricshire  had  14.375  Inhab.  houses,  and  78,825  Inhab.. 
of  whom  34.007  were  males,  and  3H.728  females.  Valued 
rent  £!5H.5tl3  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  In 
1815.  £395.621. 

DcMratas,  a  sen-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Dam- 
fries  of  which  U  to  the  cap.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nith. 
about  I  m.  from  its  Influx  Into  the  Solway  frith.  64  in.  ft  hy 
W.  Edinburgh,  and  33  m.  W.  by  .V.  Carlisle.  Pop.  In  1831, 
B432;  inhabited  bouses,  1098;  families,  1888;  but  Inrlu 
ding  a  suburb  called  Maxwellton.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nith.  in  Kirki  liilbrtght  and  comprised  In  the  pari,  bar.,  the 
pop.  in  1K3I  was  1 1,500.  The  town  to  well  and  handsomely, 
though  irregularly,  built;  the  High  street  which  stretch.'* 
nearly  1  m.  in  length,  does  not  run  In  a  straight  line,  and  is 
greatly  obstructed  nt  one  point  by  a  steeple,  or  building  In 
which  the  town  council  hold*  It*  meetings,  placed  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  street  Almost  all  the  other  streets  lie 
either  at  right  angles  with  the  High  street  or  parallel  to  it 
The  houses  are  generally  built  of  red  freestone,  which  the 
neighbouring  country  produces  in  unlimited  abundance; 
and  such  of  the  buildings  as  ore  of  old  dote  ore  generally 
whitewashed;  while  many  In  the  modern  part  of  the  town 
are  painted  in  imitation  of  Portland  stone.  Altogether,  the 
•••wn  to  clenn.  neat  and  substantially  bailt  with  eompara- 
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lively  few  marks  of  poverty  or  destitution ;  and  to  regarded 
as  tho  provincial  capital  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  There  has 
been  no  material  Increase  In  the  streets  or  buildings  of  the 
town  for  many  years  past,  but  there  ha*  been  a  considera- 
ble Increase  in  the  number  of  villa*  in  the  vicinity.  Max- 
wellton  1*  connected  with  It  by  two  bridges,  the  one  built 
m  the  13th  century,  and  constating  originally  of  13  arches, 
of  which  only  7  are  now  visible;  the  other,  a  very  elegant 
structure,  erected  In  1705.  The  public  building*  are  numer 
ous.  There  are  two  parish  churches ;  St.  Michael's,  rebuilt 
in  1745.  and  the  New  church,  erected  m  1737.  The  former 
to  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its  extensive  and  crowded  burial 
ground,  with  the  vast  number  and  variety  of  monuments  b> 
which  it  to  surrounded.  Of  the  flrst  class  of  monuments 
there  were,  In  1830,  107 ;  of  tombstones  on  pillars,  719;  be 
sides  about  1000  others,  of  a  more  common  description.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  exclusive  of  ruinous  and  dilaptda 
ted  monuments,  the  cost  of  erecting  those  In  preservation 
could  not  have  been  less  than  100.0007.  In  this  cemetery 
was  erected,  by  public  subscription,  in  1815,  at  an  expense  of 
XI 500,  a  mnusolcum  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  who  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  In  Dumfries,  and  whose  remains 
are  deposited  in  a  vault  below.  An  emblematic  piece  of  mar- 
ble sculpture,  executed  by  Turnerclll,  in  the  interior  of  the 
structure,  represent*  the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  poet 
at  the  plough,  and  throwing  her  inspiring  nvantle  over  him. 
Near  the  rhurchynrd  gate  are  de|*«ltcd  tin  r>  ii,.v.ri-  of  \n 
drew  Croablc,  Esq..  advocate,  once  the  ornament  of  the 
Scotch  bar,  who  exemplified  In  real  life  the  character  of 
Counsellor  Pleydell.  as  portrayed  by  the  fancy  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  A  third  church  lias  recently  ( 1840)  been  erected : 
and  there  are  eight  dissenting  chapels,  some  of  them  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  architecture.  The  steeple  In  tho 
High  street  already  mentioned.  Is  a  handsome  structore, 
the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  Uucensberry  square,  off  thto 
street  to  a  handsome  Doric  column,  erected  in  1780,  in 
honour  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Uneensberry.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  trades*  hall,  court  house,  county  jail,  con- 
taining a  bridewell,  Infirmary,  dispensary,  academy,  assem- 
bly-rooms, theatre,  and  lunatic  asylum,  called  "The  Crich- 
ton  Royal  Institution,"  founded  In  183a  by  Mrs.  Criehtun. 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Criehtun,  of  Friar's  Cane,  only  half 
of  which  to  yet  built ;  when  finished.  It  will  hare  coat 
£70,000,  and  will  accommodate  960  patients.  The  Infir- 
mary.  which  was  o|iened  In  1776,  to  the  only  Institution  ol 
|  the  kind  In  the  S.  of  Scotlnnd.  There  li  a  poor  house, 
founded  and  endowed  by  two  brother*  of  the  name  of 
Muirhead.  In  1753,  which  accommodates,  at  an  average,  30 
old  and  20  young  paupers,  beside*  dispensing  chanty  to 
about  40  widows,  who  live  out  of  the  building.  The  poor 
ire  »upported  at  an  expense  of  about  £1500  a  year,  derived 
principally  from  an  assessment  on  heritable  property,  ac 
cording  to  it*  real  value,  and  which,  in  1840,  was  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  pound  ;  but  partly  also  from  the  Interest 
of  money  in  mortmain  for  thto  purpose.  The  number  of 
paupers,  exclusive  of  the  Inmate*  and  |«n*loner*  of  the 
poor  house.  Is  about  408.  There  to  also  a  bequest  (yielding 
about  £200  yearly)  for  the  support  of  the  lame  and  blind. 
Aa  to  education,  the  means  are  very  ample.  There  ore 
three  parochial  schools  in  the  parish,  and  four  endowed 
seminaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  town  council,  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Dumfries  Academy  ;  an  institution 
that  has  long  held  a  high  character.  The  fee*  In  It  are,  per 
quarter,  for  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  5*.;  Greek 
and  Latin,  7*.  od. ;  mathematics,  ice.,  10*.  6d. ;  and  French. 
£1  Is. 

The  aggregate  number  of  schools,  mole  and  female.  In 
the  town,  to  not  less  than  twenty-nine.  There  are  four 
libraries  belonging  to  societies,  a  mechanics'  institute,  on 
observatory,  a  savings'  bank,  nnd  various  religious  associa-  i 
tlons.  There  are  four  public  reading  rooms,  and  the  town 
produces  three  weekly  newspapers ;  two  of  which  have  a 
very  extensive  circulation. 

With  regard  to  manufacture*,  the  chief  branches  carried 
on.  to  any  extent  are  those  of  hats  and  hosiery.  The 
number  of  stocking-frames  to  now  (1840)  about  600  In  the 
town  and  Its  vicinity,  and  the  value  of  their  manufacture 
to  estimated  at  £70,000  a  year.  There  are  three  ha  I  manu 
factories,  but  the  numbers  employed  In  them  ore  small. 
Formerly  checked  cottons  were  produced  here ;  but  this 
branch  has  disappeared,  and  the  cotton  weavers  who  re 
main  (about  300,  Including  the  neighbouring  villages,,  are 
employed  through  the  medium  of  agents  by  Carlisle  or 
Glasgow  manufacturers.  The  trade  of  tanning  is  carried  on 
lo  a  considerable  extent  there  being  nine  considerable  tan 
neries.  There  are  several  breweries,  and  the  largest  basket 
making  establishment  in  Scotlnnd.  The  mnnufhctnre  of 
clogs,  or  strong  shoes,  with  thick  wooden  soles,  the  use  of 
which  Is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Inhab.  of  the  8.  of 
Scotland  Is,  with  one  or  two  slight  exception*,  peculiar  lu 
Dumfries;  but  it  does  not  employ  many  hands,  the  use  of 
the  article  being  on  the  decline.   Shoemsking  is  here  a 
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flourishing  brooch  of  industry,  and  employ*  upward  of  230 
individuals  .  great  quantities  of  shoes  are  exported. 

Dumfries  h**  long  been  celebrated  lor  iu  weekly  cattle 
markets,  and  its  four  great  annual  fair*,  for  the  Dole  of  cat- 
tle and  hone*,  which,  with  the  market*,  are  held  on  the 
Sandt,  an  open  (pace  betweeu  the  town  and  the  river. 
Must  port  of  the  cattle  raised  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  cattle  raised 
la  Calloway  (coo.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown),  are  dis- 
posed of  In  the  Dumfries  markets.  Perhaps,  at  an  average, 
25,000  head  <>f  cattle,  of  the  average  value  of  £10  each, 
may  be  annually  *cnt  up  from  Dumfries  and  Galloway  to 
England,  principally  to  Norfolk,  where  they  are  fattened 
for  the  London  markets;  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  fat 
cattle  sent  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  and  those  sent  to  the 
markets  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  may  be  worth  X  100.000 
a  year  additional ;  making  on  aggregate  sum  of  £350.000  a 

Sear  received  into  the  district  for  cattle.  From  400  to  000 
ones  are  annually  exposed  at  each  of  the  two  great  boric 
fairs.  Dumfries  is  also  the  principal  pork-market  in  Scot- 
land. From  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March, 
above  1200  carcasses,  of  the  avenge  weight  of  14,000  stones, 
are  sold  wcekl>  m  tin  lieigbl  ol  Its.  M-asim,  tlo  ~.,ir,  iu< 
frequently  much  more  considerable,  and  Instances  have 
occurred  of  from  £5000  to  £7000  having  been  received  for 
pork  in  a  single  market  day.  (M'liUmnU,  p.  27.)  The 
pigs  come  principally  from  Galloway,  but  they  are  produced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  In  all  parts  of  the  district.  At 
Candlemas  fair  as  many  a*  30,000  hare  skins  have  some- 
time* been  offered  for  sale,  though  of  late  the  quantity  has 
been  much  less.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  America 
and  the  Baltic  for  timber,  of  which  the  annual  value  Im- 
ported varies  from  £8000  to  £10,000:  the  remainder  is 
coasting  trade.  The  imports  are  coal,  slate,  iron,  tallow, 
hemp,  bones,  timber,  wine,  and  colonial  produce ;  the  ex- 
ports, wool,  freestone,  hosiery,  shoes,  pork,  fnt  cattle,  and 
sheep,  grain,  wood,  nursery  plants,  and  grass  seeds.  The 
number  of  vessels,  of  all  burdens,  belonging  to  the  port  is 
00,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  is  5034.  (O.  It  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessel*  trading  to  the  port  varies  from  IS  to 
18..  Custom*'  duty,  in  1839,  £0-Xi.  Vessels  of  above  GO 
tons  burden  can  approach  the  town,  the  river  having  re- 
cently been  inurh  deepened :  there  Is  also  a  quay  about  700 
yds.  distant ;  one  for  vessels  of  greater  burden  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  down  ;  and  a  fourth  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  for  foreign  vessels,  and  such  as  draw  too  much 
water  to  approach  nearer  to  the  town.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  six  different  hanking  establishments  In  Dumfries,  the 
deposits  in  which  arc  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  amount 
to  upward  of  two  million*  sterling.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  provost,  three  bailies,  and  twenty-two  counsellors. 
Corporation  revenue,  in  1838-30,  £1590.  Municipal  eon- 
•liiuency,  485. 

Dumfries  Is  a  place  of  great  nntiquity.  though  it  was  not 
made  a  royal  bur.  till  the  13lh  century.  In  less  Ihnn  a 
century  afterward.  Devorgtlla.  daughter  of  Alan,  last  lord 
of  Galloway,  and  mother  of  John  Ballol,  king  of  Scotland, 
erected  a  monastery  here  for  Franciscan  friars;  and  for 
the  sake  of  this  religious  house,  rhe  built  the  old  bridge, 
the  toll  ou  which  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  In- 
stitution. It  was  in  the  chapel  of  this  monastery  that  John 
Cumin,  the  heir  and  representative  of  Lady  Devurgilln.  and 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne,  was  slain.  In  1305,  by 
his  rival,  Robert  Bruce.  The  castle  belonging  to  the 
Cumins  wa&  situated  on  a  spot  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Costledykes.  A 
strong  castle  once  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
New  church.  Being  In  some  respects  a  border  town.  Duin 
fries  frequently  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  English.  It  was 
for  sonic  time  in  the  possession  of  Edward  I.  It  was  bumt 
by  the  English  previously  to  1440.  and  agnin  in  1536.  In 
15*0,  the  castle  was  taken  and  sacked,  together  with  the 
town,  by  the  Earl  or  Essex  and  Lord  Scropc.  Queen  Mary 
and  her  privy  council,  In  156*3,  ratified  at  Dumfries  a  pence 
with  England.  James  VL  in  passing  through  the  town.  In 
1617.  on  hi*  return  to  England,  presented  the  trades  with  n 
small  sliver  gun,  to  be  awarded,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
l«st  m  irksninu  ;  a  paMimc  which  still  obtains.  The  Inhab. 
in  170),  displayed  their  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  by  burning  the  articles  and  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  market-cross.  They  evinced  great  loyalty 
towards  the  reigning  family  in  1715,  and  so  fortified  their 
town,  that  a  large  body  of  Insurgents,  who  had  determined 
to  attack  it.  fuund  It  expedient  i"  chu^e  ih.ir  resolution. 
But  in  1745,  the  town  suffered  severely  from  the  rebel 
irmy,  which  wns  stationed  here  a  few  days  on  1U  return 
from  England. 

Though  reckoned  an  extremely  healthy  town,  Dumfries 
•uflcrcd  excessively  from  Indian  or  spasmodic  cholera  In 
1RJJ.  The  disease  made  iu  appearance  on  the  15th  Sept.. 
and  disappeared  in  the  last  week  of  Nov.  The  total  num- 
ber of  eases  officially  reported  waa  837  J  of  deaths  423 ;  and 
VtJ*t 


of  recoveries  415.  The  spinsters  of  Dumfries  would  i 
to  have  less  chance  of  changing  their  condition,  than  those 
of  most  other  towns.  According  to  the  census  of  1831, 
there  were  in  the  town  and  par.  0400  females,  and  only 
5306  males : 

Dumfries,  including  Maxwellton.  unites  with  Kirkcud- 
bright. Sanquhar,  I,ochinaben,  and  Annan,  in  sending  a 
mem.  to  the  11.  of  C,  and,  in  1830,  had  592  rcgtitered  voter*. 
.Wir  .star  Ate.  of  Scotland,  $  Unmfrim  ;  M'/Jiarmid"» 
Puturt  of  Dumjrtrt ;  Cnalmcrt't  Caledonia  ;  Ossxksrs'j 
OaietUtr ;  Private  Information.) 

DUMFRIES,  p.  y.  Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  86  m.  N.  by 
E.  Richmond,  33  W.  Situated  on  the  V  aide  of  Quantico 
creek,  H  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Potomac  river.  It  con- 
tain* two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  or.o  Methodist ;  one 
flouring  mill,  one  woollen -factory  and  various  mcchanie- 
khop*.  The  mouth  of  the  Quantico  Is  the  best  winter  har- 
bour  on  the  Potomac,  seldom  obstructed  by  Ice. 

DCMMER,  t.,  Coos  co,  N.  II.  Watered  by  the  N.  branch 
of  Ammonoosuc  river,  which  flow  *  into  Connecticut  river 
and  Androscoggin  river,  w  hich  flows  through  Maine,  into 
the  Atlantic.  Chartered  in  1773,  It  has  one  grist  mill, 
one  saw  -mill,  one  school,  22  scholar*'.  Pop.  57. 

lil  MMKKSTON,  p.  t..  Windham  co.,  Vt,  115  m.  8.  by 
E.  Montpelicr,  428  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Connecticut  river. 
West  river  and  some  smaller  streams  aifonl  water-power. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  town*  in  the  state.  Fort 
Dummer,  which  waa  within  the  adjoining  town  of  Braule- 
boro,  was  founded  in  1625,  and  Is  celebrated  in  early  In- 
dian warfare.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  two 
stores,  five  grist  mill*,  five  saw-mills,  nine  schools,  875 
scholars.    Pop.  757. 

DUNBAR,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea  port  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Unddlngton.  on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  German 
ocean,  27  m.  E  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  28  m.  N.W.  Ber- 
wick. Pop.  (1834)  3217;  families  787.  It  consists  of  a 
long  and  well-built  street  running  E.  and  W.,  with  Inferior 
streets  towards  the  sea.  and  one  on  the  H.  introducing  the 
road  from  Edinburgh.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  new  par- 
ish church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  lower  I07j  ft 
high ;  Dunbar  House,  the  ordinary'  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Lauderdale  ,  the  town-hall ;  and  burgh  xhools. 
It  ha*  a  subscription  and  mechanics'  library  ;  an  English 
and  I»niin  school  under  one  matter,  and  a  mathematical 
school ;  and  several  private  seminaries ;  a  sailors'  society 
for  the  benefit  of  lupernnnuated  seamen  and  their  wid- 
ows ;  three  dissenting  chapel*,  two  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted Associate  Synod,  and  one  to  the  Wesley  an  Methodtnts 
The  harbour  has  9  ft.  water  at  neap,  and  14  at  spring  tide*, 
but  owing  bi  rugged  rocks  the  entrance  is  dangerous,  "/ea- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  18.  tonnage  1233.  Coal  is  im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  about  20.000  tons  a  year ;  foreign 
grain  to  a  considerable  extent.  Corn  of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding beans  and  peas,  exported  to  the  amount  of  about 
15,000  qra.  Whiskey  exported.  1835,  01,900  gallons.  The 
export  of  whiskey  l«  now  leas,  as  three  distilleries  la  the 
neighbourhood  have  since  slopped.  There  are  two  branch 
bonk*  in  the  town.  There  ore  two  foundries ;  one  of  them 
is  celebrated  for  it*  manufacture  of  steam-engines.  Dun- 
bar was  formerly  a  sample-market  for  grain,  which  was,  la 
1832,  converted  into  a  stock-market.  If  Is  inferior,  aa  a 
graio-markei,  only  to  Dulkcilh  and  Haddington.  The  burgh 
has  long  stood  high  as  a  fishing  station.  White  fish  of 
all  kinds  are  caught  off  the  sea  The  cod  Is  pickled  and 
sent  to  London  ;  the  haddocks  are  smoked,  and  sent  chiefly 
to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  the  lobsters  are  preserved  in 
pits,  cut  In  the  rock  within  sea-mark,  and  sent  to  London. 
The  herring  fishery  is  vary  productive ;  300  boats  being,  at 
an  average,  employed  in  this  line :  the  quantity  caught  la 
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led  a  royal  bor.  by  David  II..  but  existed  aa  a  burgh  long  be- 
fore that  date.   It  is  mentioned  In  history  so  early  as  the 
0th  century.   It  evidently  grew  up  under  the  protection  of 
the  celebrated  castle  of  Dunbar;  a  fortress  which  stood  on 
a  lofty  rock  within  sea-mark,  but  the  date  of  lu  building  Is 
unknown.   The  castle  nnd  land*  of  Dunbar  were  infer- 
red. In  1073,  by  Malcolm  Caenrnore,  on  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, whose  descendant*,  created  Earl  of  Dunbar  and 
March,  retained  possession  of  them  till  their  forfeiture  in 
1434.   This  fortress  rendered  Dunbir  Uie  theatre  of  man* 
warlike  exploit*.    It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1206.  Ed" 
ward  II.  look  refuge  here  after  his  defeat  at  Itannorkburn 
It  was  often  besieged,  and  seems  alternately  to  have  be- 
longed, for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  to  the  'English  and 
Scotch.   Four  times  it  received  within  its  wall*  Queen 
Mary.   In  1567,  parliament  ordered  It  to  be  demolished,  as 
it  then  belonged  In  the  crown.   Scarcely  a  vestige  of  *t 
now  remain*.   The  town  waa  entirely  burned  by  Henry 
VIIL,  to  punish  the  Scotch  for  refusing  to  allow  the  bst- 
ringe  of  the  young  queen  with  hie  eon.  Cromwell  hare 
defeated  the  Scot,  under  General  I/ealle  in  1650.   The  6th 
earl  of  Dunbar,  In  1218,  founded  In  the  neightoortwod  a 
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monastery  of  Red  Friars  of  which  mine  traces  yet  remain ; 
and  the  7th  earl  founded  a  monastery  of  White  Friar*,  bat 
of  it  no  vestige  can  now  be  seen.  1'he  title  of  earl  of 
Dunbar  wu  revived,  in  1605.  by  Janice  VI,  in  the  person 
of  George  Home,  of  Manderston.  lord  high  treasurer  of 
Scotland,  at  whose  death,  a*  he  left  no  heir*  male,  it  again 
became  extinct.  A  splendid  marble  monument,  twelve  ft. 
broad  nnd  twenty-six  high,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Ik)  old,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  new  church  of  Dun- 
Lax.  Dunbar  unites  with  X.  Berwick.  Haddington.  Lauder, 
and  Jedburgh,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C  and.  in 
1838,  had  1*3  registered  voter*.  (A'nU'i  Hrlig.  Ihutit, 
p.  3tiU.  45.'. ;  Caltdonut,  $  Dunbar  ;  JShtttr  i  Hut.  mf  Dun- 
Imr,  1830 1  JWsf  Stat.  Aconnt  of  Scot.,  art.  Dunbar.) 

Dlnbar,  U,  Fayette  Co., Pa.,  8  m.  N.E.  Union.  Bounded 
N.E.  by  Yougbjogheny  river,  and  Dunbar  run,  its  branch, 
afford*  water  power.  It  contains  five  stores,  two  fulling 
mills,  three  woollen-factories,  two  (louring  mills,  six  grist- 
mills, nine  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distiller}',  seven 
schools.  -434  scholars.    Pop.  3070. 

DUN  BARTON,  p.  L,  Mcrrimac  co..  N.  II.,  10  in.  8.  by 
W.  Concord,  474  VV.  Chartered  In  1751.  The  soil  to  tor- 
tile nod  well  cultivated.  The  ancestor*  of  most  of  the 
Inhabitants  were  from  the  N.  of  Ireland.  It  contains  three 
churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Baptist  and  ooc  Univer- 
salis!, a  public  library,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw  mills,  nine 
schools,  840  scholars.    Pop.  UoO. 

DUNCAN,  L,  Linn  co..  Mo.   Pop.  108. 

DUNCARD.  L,  Ureen  co.  Pa.    Bounded  E.  by  Monon 
gahela  river,  by  a  branch  of  which  it  is  drained.    It  con- 
tains) three  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory, 
Ave  grist  mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  oil  mills,  one  tnnuery, 
five  distilleries,  five  schools.  130  scholars.    Pop.  I'JWJ. 

DUNDAFF.  p.  b.,  Susquehannah  co..  P.,  100  m.  N.N.E. 
Harrlsburg,  370  W.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian  church, 
an  academy,  and  about  40  dwellings.  The  t.  contains  live 
■tore*,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist  mill,  two  schools,  70  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  304. 

DUNDALK,  a  sea-port  town  nnd  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
co.  Louth,  jmiv.  Letnsier,  45  m.  N.  Dublin,  at  the  extreme 
E.  point  or  Dundalk  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Castletown 
river.  Pop.  (1891)  9350;  (1831)  10,078.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ish, which  extends  beyond  the  town,  had  a  pop.  of  14.317, 
of  whom  1447  were  of  the  cstab.  church,  856  1'rol.  diss, 
and  HJJI4  K.  Cath.  "It  Is  a  flourishing  and  Increasing 
place"  ( Boundary  Report),  consisting  of  two  main  streets, 
each  1  in.  In  length,  Intersecting  each  other  near  the  cen- 
tre, with  several  transverse  thoroughfares.  They  are 
paved,  lighted,  and  kept  in  order  by  commissioner*  under 
the  watching  nnd  lighting  act.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Cas- 
tletown river  on  the  N.  There  Is  an  assembly  room,  a 
literary  society,  and  two  oew*-room*.  A  hunting  club 
holds  lis  meetings  here,  and  races  take  place  occasionally 
In  the  nrlshhourhood.  Near  the  sea-side  Is  a  large  cavalry 
barrack.  The  parish  church  Is  a  spacious  building :  there 
Is  also  a  large  R.  Cath.  chapel,  nnd  meeting-houses  for 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Methodists. 

It  has  an  endowed  classical  school,  to  which  the  son*  of 
freemen  are  admissible  at  a  low  qunrterly  fee ;  a  school, 
called  the  Dundalk  Institution,  under  the  Incorporated  So 
clety ;  one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  ;  and  some 
others  supported  by  the  contributions  of  Individuals  :  these 
educate,  in  nil,  about  GOO  pupils ,  and  about  500  are  In- 
structed In  private  seminaries.  It  has  also  a  co.  infirmary, 
a  mendicity  association,  a  savings  bunk,  and  several  minor 
charitnhlr  Institutions.  The  building  In  which  the  fever 
hnspltnl  was  held  Is  now  a  pin-factor)-.  Lunatics  are  sent 
to  the  Rtrbinond  DMrict  asylum  in  Dublin. 

Though  incorporated  by  charter  of  Richard  II..  the  bor. 
is  governed  under  n  charter  of  Charles  II.  The  ruling 
body  ronsists  of  a  bailiff,  sixteen  burgesses,  and  an  unlimi- 
ted number  of  freemen  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  Dundalk 
returned  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  and  now  returns 
one  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  twirl,  bor.  comprise*  445 
acres,  ami  had,  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  10,750 :  registered  doc- 
tor* (IK37-38),  433.  The  assize*  and  general  sessions  of 
the  pence  for  the  co.  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  petty 
MMtons  even  Thursdny.  A  guildhall  contains  up  trum-iiu 
for  municipal  purpose*,  an  assembly-room,  and  office*  for 
several  branches  of  public  business.  The  co.  court  house, 
an  decant  modern  structure.  Is  built  on  the  model  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  The  co.  prison  is  large  and 
well  constructed ;  n  tread-mill  In  It  is  used  for  raising  wa- 
ter. 

There  are  here  a  steam  flour  mill,  two  distilleries,  four 
tnnnnries,  two  salt  houses,  n  malt-house,  and  a  foundry. 
The  trade  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  a  large  por- 
tion <>f  the  agricultural  produce  of  Louth,  Cavan,  and 
Monaghnn ;  comprising  wheat  nnd  wheat-flour,  oats  and 
oat-m-itl,  barley  and  malt,  with  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  fee. 
The  Introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  occasioned  a 
rrent  increase  In  the  export  of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  har- 


bour is  safe  but  shallow ;  the  anchorage  ground  has  from 
four  to  eight  fathoms  water.  Market*  on  Monday*;  fain 
on  the  Monday  next  but  one  before  Ash-Wedneaday.  May 
17,  first  Monday  in  July,  last  Monday  in  August,  secoad 
Monday  in  October,  and  second  Monday  In  November. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Article*  ex 
_  ported  from  Dundalk  In  1835. 
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Dundalk  Is  Inhabited  mostly  by  families  connected  with 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The  working  classes  am 
comparatively  well  clad  and  lodged  :  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  enables  them  to  make  use  of  fish  occasionally  as  food. 
Fuel,  both  of  peot  and  coal,  from  Great  Britain,  Is  plenti- 
ful. 

It  was  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the  English,  short- 
ly after  their  settlement,  for  the  defence  of  the  northern 
pale  ;  but  iu  defences  have  since  been  suffered  to  fall  Into 
di-cay,  and  few  remains  of  them  arc  now  In  existence. 
{Heporl  on  Irith  Hailvaut,  App.  B.,  p.  84.) 

DUNDEE,  a  flourishing  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea- port 
of  Scotland,  co.  Forfnr  or  Angus,  on  an  acclivity  on  flic  N. 
bank  of  the  frith  of  Tay,  38j  m.  N.  by  E.  Edinburgh,  and 
59  m.  S.  by  W.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  in  1746,  including  the  par., 
5303;  In  1801,  91804;  In  1831,  45J55;  but  In  the  town 
only,  44.900.  No.  of  Inhabited  houses  in  Dundee  38°3. 
averaging  nearly  11}  person*  to  a  house.  The  pop.  cannot 
now  be  under  50.000.  The  town  stretches  upwards  of  a 
mile  along  the  Tay,  and  Inland  about  hair  a  mile  up  the 
acclivity  which  terminates  in  Dundee  Law,  an  Insulated 
conical  hill,  385  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  Is  a  spacious  parallelogram,  360 
ft.  long  by  100  broad,  called  the  Cross,  or  market-place,  and 
six  of  the  principal  streets  diverge  from  it.  There  Is  gen- 
erally great  irregularity  In  the  streets,  except  In  the  mod- 
ern portion*  of  the  town  ;  and  there  arc  many  narrow  and 
mean  lanes,  which  contrast  ►trlklngly  with  the  new  streets. 
The  suburbs  along  the  Tay  are  marked  by  many  elegant 
villas.  Of  public  building*,  by  far  the  most  Imposing  is  St 
Mary  's  church,  with  Its  tower  150  ft.  high,  a  splendid  edi- 
fice, built  In  the  13th  century,  though  It  ha*  since  hecu 
oiteii  ri-pniicd  and  enlarged,  and  which  under  one  root 
contain*  four  separate  places  of  worship.  There  is  ano- 
ther parish  church,  and  five  chapels,  connected  with  the 
new  quoad  intra  parishes.  There  are  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enteen di<senting  chapels,  some  of  them  fine  specimen*  of 
architecture.  Of  the*?  chapels,  six  belong  to  Presbyterian 
dissenter-,  three  to  Episcopalians,  who  have  lately  united, 
nnd  now  form  one  congregation,  ronstotliig  of  about  *X 
families  of  1100  person*;  three  to  Baptist*,  two  to  Inde- 
irndents,  one  respectively  to  the  Methodists,  tilassltes,  and 
<  'ntholn  ,.  'I'll,  other  public  I. ml, I  in-,  arc.  the  Low  l„>u>c 
trade's  hall,  academy,  Wntt  Institution  (devoted  to  popular 
lecture*  on  arts  nnd  sciences).  Jail  and  bridewell,  infirmary, 
lunatic  asylum,  dispensary,  the  exchange  reading-rooms. 
The  means  of  education  arc  very  ample,  there  being  no 
Ihwer  than  80  schools,  of  which  none  are  endowed  except 
the  grammar  school  nnd  academy,  which  two  seminaries 
ore  now  united  under  one  roof.  There  are  school*  eon 
neeted  with  some  of  the  numerous  spinning  mills  in  the 
town.  The  system  of  Infant  schools  was  Introduced  la 
1830.  The  town  to  well  supplied  with  subscription  libra- 
ries and  reading  rooms.  There  are  three  newspaper*  pub- 
lished weekly.  With  regard  to  rhantnble  Institutions,  there 
are  many  Instances  of  sura*  of  money  being  left  In  mort- 
main for  such  purposes,  sometime*  including  education: 
but  none  of  these  bequests  to  very  Urge.  The  assessment 
for  the  poor  k*  about  A' 4000  annually ;  bet  the  whole  money 
spent  In  this  way.  Including  every  species  of  Income,  to 
nhoul  XI  1,000.  There  are  80  friendlv  societies,  and  no  e» 
ample  of  persons  reedving  aid  from  them  erer  becomior 
paupers;  the  religious  socletlisi  are  numerous,  the  sum 
raised  by  them  annually  being  about  £530,  exclusive  of 
the  extraordinary  collections  In  the  various  churches  and 
chapels,  which  average  about  £600.  Since  1894  a  well 
organized  police  ha*  been  established,  which  costs  ihoui 
£4000  a  year.  A  company  was  established  In  1885,  which 
supplies  the  town  with  gas.  The  capital  vested  In  It  i 
ttbout  £51,000.  The  consumption  is  very  large,  orrnsinnr .! 
by  gas  being  used  not  only  for  lighting  the  streets,  spmnli- 
3  D  7-.-i 
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and  manufactories,  but 
generally  into  private  house*. 

Dundee  Is  eminent  for  manufacture*,  being  the  chief  seat 
not  only  of  the  Scotch  but  of  the  British  linen  manufac- 
ture   The  business  la  principally  confined  to  the  coarser 
fabric*,  luch  as  Osnaburgh*.  imitation  Rumia  sheeting, 
.ail  cloth,  tacking,  and  bagging  ;  but  the  apinning  ol  finer 
>  am*  ha*  been  introduced  within  lhe*e  few  years,  n  part 
if  which  U  manufactured  In  the  place,  and  the  remainder 
exported  to  France  and  Belgium.  The  value  of  yarn*  ex- 
ported in  the  year  ended  the  31sl  of  May,  1830,  wa*  about 
£385  000.  The  finer  »ort»  of  linen  fabrics,  »uch  as  dnmni*, 
diaper,  shirting,  are  exclusively  confined  to  Dunfermline, 
imndce  import*  the  raw  material,  or  hemp,  flax,  nnd  codil- 
la, almost  solely  from  Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  nnd  lirn- 
rather  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  supply 
from  Russia.   The  manufacture  ha*  not  been  long 
ed  In  Dundee.  The  total  import  of  flax,  in  1745, 
_  on|y  74  tons ;  and  in  1781  not  more  than  2743  tone. 
The  business,  Indeed,  made  very  little  procrew  till  the  use 
of  spinning  machinery  wa*  introduced.   Previously  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  all  the  yarn  uml  In  the 
manufacture  wa*  spun  on  the  hand-wheel,  the  expense  of 
ipmntng  alone  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  yarn,  In- 
cluding the  raw  material,  while  the  quality  of  the  article 
wa*  very  inferior.  The  introduction  of  spinning  machine- 
ry, Indeed,  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  new  aira  In 
the  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  .if  this  , 

The  following  tabic  will  show  the  progress  of 
luills  in  Dundee :  _  . 

No.  of  Toss      No.  of  Spelts 
Tear.     No.  of  Mill*.  of  FU*.  of  tin 


DUNDEE. 

a*  from  not  requiring  to  be  to 

great  saving  of  waste.  The 
before  it  la  woven.  The  same 
cca.  import  the  flax,  spin  it  into  . 

into  cloth,  and  export  the  finished  article  to  the  variou* 
foreign  markets ;  but  generally  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  attended  to,  and  the  Spinner  sells  his 
yarn  to  the  manufacturer.  The  weaving  Is  often  carried  on 
by  the  various  persons  engaged  in  it,  on  their  own  looms,  is 
their  own  houses;  but  in  tone  instances  the  manufactu- 
rer ha*  a  factory  for  this  part  of  the  business,  and  furnish- 
es both  the  loom*  and  other  materials  to  the  weaver.  The 
loom  generally  used  Is  the  common  one,  with  the  fly-shut- 
Phe  power-loom  which  was  tried  several  year*  ago, 


mill*  wa*  41, 
about  10.000  ton* 


1811  4 

un  n 

1830  47  27.000 

At  the  etose  of  1839  the  number  of 
of  1605  horse-power,  of  which  951. 
of  flax,  were  employed,  nnd  744  were  unemployed.  If  the 
whole  were  fully  employed,  their  consumption  of  flax.  4te. 
would  be  33.900  Ions.  But  the  Import*  of  the  raw  material 
at  Dundee  are  considerably  greater  than  the  quantity  here 
specified  as  used  In  the  town,  generally  about  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  more,  this  extra  quantity  being  disposed  of  in  the  va- 
rious burghs  and  villages  In  the  nelghlwurhond,  or  through- 
out the  district.  The  aggregate  number  of  flax  mills  in 
Forfarshire  was  90,  in  1838  ;  of  which  47,  or  about  a  half, 
are  situated  In  the  town  of  Dundee ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  raw  material,  imported  for  the  more  distant  mills,  is 
landed  at  Arbroath  and  Montrose.  The  exports  like  the 
imports,  have  been  rapidly  Increasing.  They  amounted!*) 
*i  4*)  picece.  in  1791 ;  to  464.732  pieces,  in  1830 ;  to  018.707. 
in  1835  ;  and  to  717,070  In  1839.  worth  between  £1.425.618 
tmd  £1,500.000. 

The  Imports  of  flax,  flax  codilla,  hemp,  and  hemp  codilla. 
from  which  the  staple  articles  of  their  trade  arc  manufac- 
tured for  the  last  four  years  have  been  . 

Year  ending  31st  of  May,  1836  29.565  £1,057.334 

1837  34.149  1,060,036 

1838  19,709  605,872 

1839  32.462  1.017,242 
The  value  of  the  manufactured 

«d  for  the  same  period  ha*  been  : 


1836  Value, 


£1.651,430 
1,284,802 


1838  Value,  £1.172,670 

1839  —  1.810,466 

in  these  manu- 


To  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 

facture*  the  value  added  by  labour,  he.  amount*  to  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  An  inspection  of  these  returns  shows 
therefore  how  much  the  trade  was  aflerted  by  the  com- 
mercial crisis,  which  commenced  in  Oct.  1836,  as  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods,  fee.  exported  In  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  May,  1837.  but  little  exceeds  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  Imported  during  the  same  period. 

The  spinning-mills  are  driven  wholly  by  steam-engines. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water;  an  Inconvenience 
which  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  The  total  extent  of  machinery 
is  estimated,  as  already  seen,  at  1695  horse  power,  the 
cost  of  which  at  £400  per  horse-power  is  £678,000 ;  but. 
at  present,  it  is  considerably  depressed.  It  is  supposed  that 
about  four  persons  are  employed  In  the  mills  for  every 
horse  power,  or  an  aggregate  of  about  6700  individual*,  of 
whom  rather  more  tlian  a  half  are  under  18  year*  of  age. 
None  are  now  employed  under  13.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  all  but  universal  use  of  the  spinning-mill,  the 
varn  for  some  of  the  very  coarsest  fabrics  I*  still  hand- 
spun.  This  arises  from  the  material  being  so  very  coarse 
and  short,  that  it  cannot  be  converted  Into  yarn  by  splnnlng- 
milU.  It  1*  found  also  that  hemp  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  tarpaulins,  pimento  bagging,  and  some  other  fabrics. 


tic 

and  nbandoned  at  not  being  applicable  for  the  weaving  oi 
linen—probably  from  its  then  defective  construction,  is  now 
Introduced,  and,  from  the  belter  quality  of  the  yarn,  and  It* 
improved  structure,  is  found  to  answer  well  for  v. 
dowlas,  sheeting,  and  the  linens  sent  to  the  French  i 
One  extensive  manufacturing  house  employs  220 
another  110;  and  a  factory  Is  being  erected  which,  when 
completed,  will  contain  300  looms,  of  which  at  present  W 
are  at  work. 

Previously  to  the  crisis  of  1836,  the  wage*  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  splnnlng-mllU,  working  60  hours 
In  the  week,  were  18*.  for  the  former,  and  8*.  6d.  for  the 
latter.  At  present,  the  rate  of  wages  is  about  25  per  cent 
under  these  prices,  and  It  la  probable  they  would  have 
been  lower,  had  not  a  considerable  number  of  the  Irish  who 
settled  here  when  the  trade  was  good,  left  the  place  In 
search  of  employment.  The  wages  of  weavers,  which.  In 
1836,  were  from  10*.  to  14*.  per  week,  are  now  from  7*.  6d. 
to  16*.  6d.  The  highest  wages  are  given  to  machlne-mak 
era,  mlll-oversecrs,  and  flax-dressers.  In  1836  they 
18*.  to  20*.  per  week,  and  are  now  also  85  per  cent,  i 
these  prices.  The  advance  which  has  taken  place  I 
price  of  provisions  since  1836,  ai 
(ins  rendered  the  situation  of 
uncomfortable,  and  unless  a  speedy  improvement  take* 
place,  the  population  w  ill  have  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment, even  at  a  farther  reduction  of  wages,  although  the 
manufacturers  are  averse  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient. 

Since  1830  the  price  of  weaving  has  fallen  in  the  follow 
Ing  ratio: 

1336  IStO 

For  one  fabric,  as      20*.     to  13».  W 

10,.  ft./.  —  75.  6d.  or  a*. 
86*.  —17*. 
In  weaving  sail-cloth,  and  other  heavy  goods,  men  only 
arc  employed,  but  in  the  lighter  fabric*  women  are  pretty 
extensively  engaged. 

The  harbour  of  Dundee  was,  tilt  1815,  on  a  humble  scale, 
and  adapted  only  to  a  very  limited  commerce.  Only  one 
small  pier  existed.  But  in  the  year  referred  to  an  act  wa* 
obtained  for  separating  the  harbour  from  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  burgh  revenue,  for  constructing  an  entirely  new 
work,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  growing  Impor- 
tance of  the  place,  and  for  investing  the  mauagciueni  in  a 
board  of  commissioners.  Additional  acta  were  obtained  in 
1830  and  1836.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  Dundee 
can  now  boast  of  the  completion  of  two  wet  docks.  King 
William's,  of  64 ;  Earl  Grey's,  of  5*  ;  and  of  a  tide-har- 
bour, of  4]  acres,  connected  with  them.  The  breadth  of 
the  lock  of  the  former,  to  which  l»  attached  a  splendid 
graving  dock,  Is  40  ft.,  of  the  mtlcr  55  ft,  made  of  this 
width  to  admit  steamers.  A  crane,  reaching  28  ft.,  from 
the  face  of  the  quay  wall  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  capa- 
ble of  lifting  30  tons,  is  erected  at  this  dock,  so  that  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  taking  out  and  putting  in  the  boilers, 
ice.  ot  the  largest  steam-vessels.  There  is  also  a  Morton 
slip  attached  to  the  tide-harbour,  on  which  three  vessels 
may  be  placed  at  once,  as  the  length  of  the  ways  for  re 
pairing  is  330  ft  The  vessels  are  hauled  up  by  a  steam 
engine  of  15  horto-powcr,  and  a  ship  of  800  tons  may  be 
placed  on  the  slip;  one  of  the  Dundee  steamers,  the 
Perth,  weighing  without  her  boilers,  596  tons,  was  lately 
repaired  on  it. 


A  wet  dock  of  14*  acres  i*  now  being  constructed,  the 
lock  of  which  will  be  60  feet.  The  harbour  plan  also  em- 
braces another  wet  dock  of  91  acres,  and  the  tide  harbour 


between  these  docks  will  be  of  the  extent  of  11  acres.  The 
quays  ore  wide  and  spacious,  affording  berthage  for  above 
65  vessels  at  the  same  time,  and  there  are  extensive  and 
convenient  carpenters'  nnd  other  yards  for  ship-building 
The  accommodation  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  ver- 
sels  Is  not  surpassed  In  any  port  of  the  kingdom. 

These  splendid  works  had  cost  In  May,  1839.  no  leas  than 
£447.248  it.  tUrf.,  of  which  £365,150  18*.  did.  had  been 
expended  on  the  works,  and  £82,097  3*.  6d.  paid  a*  inter- 
est of  the  money  borrowed.  The  amount  of  thorr-duea 
and  rent*  collected  up  to  May.  1839,  was  £233,675  13*.  6*1, 
and  the  sum  borrowed  £213,572  8*.  The  sum  allowed  to 
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be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  harbour  ia  £230,000.  The 
rerenue  of  the  hnrbour  from  Martinmas,  1794,  to  15th  July, 
1815,  when  It  waa  put  under  a  parliamentary  commission, 
waa  only  £3H,G06  it.  t^tL,  and  during  this  period  the  turn 
expended  In  maintaining  it  wu  £9468  10*.  M.  The  shore- 
dues  In  1765  yielded  £128;  1775,  £140  .'».<  ;  1785,  £491); 
1705,  £965;  1805,  £1372  10* . ;  1814,  £1701  10*.  3d.  Their 
amount  in  the  following  yean  haa  been: 

Year  1810  .  £4,090  0  0  I  Year  1838  .  £13.349  8  9 

—  1834  .     7351   0  0     —  1839.    15,990  15  11 

—  1833  .     9,906  0  0  | 

It  is  essential  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  in- 
come ha*  thus  rapidly  increased,  the  rates  of  charge  have 
been  very  considerably  reduced.  The  customs  revenue  in 
the  undermentioned  years  haa  been : 


Tsar. 
1793 
1833 
1837 


BCTCIIUC. 

£  0.341  17  4 
48,647  13  1 
76,150   1  3 


Tsar. 
1838 
1839 


Rrtamor. 

£78.036  IS  4 
92,557  18  10 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 
at  different  periods  has  been : 

Tsar.                  No.  of  VomU.  Toaaap. 

1832                      974  32,867 

1837  318  41,505 

1838  .  316  .  42,942 
I -.19        .               325  .  44.882 

Jfott. — This  is  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  |jort  of  Dun- 
dee. The  Parliamentary  Return  includes  that  of  Perth,  and 
would  show : 

Vnr.  No.  at  Vcaelt.  Tonaaf*. 

1832  349       .      .  37.990 

1837  .      .        306  47.500 

1838  403  49,305 
1830       .  417       .  52,759 

In  1839  the  nverage  wages  paid  per  day  to  workmen  em- 
ployed at  the  harbour  were:  smiths.  2*  1W. ;  wrights, 
is.  9st. ;  masons,  2s.  id. ;  labourers.  Is.  10a*. 

In  1838  the  number  of  British  vessels  which  cleared  nut 
for  foreign  ports  was  292,  tonnage  46.670 ;  and  49  foreign 
vessels,  tonnage  7005.  In  1839  the  number  of  the  former 
was  297,  tonnage  43,933 ;  of  the  latter  47,  tonnage  7282. 

There  are  several  shipping  companies  belonging  to  this 
port,  such  ns  the  whale-Ashing  companies  which,  in  1825, 
employed  10  vessels,  of  nbotit  300  tons  each,  but  from  the 
great  depression  which  haa  taken  place  In  this  trade  they 
are  now  n-dueed  to  Ave ;  the  Dundee,  Perth,  and  London 
Shipping  ('•unpin),  kc  This  latter  Compiny  began  if> 
operations  In  1798,  with  four  vessels :  It  has  now  24,  in- 
cluding steamers,  plying  at  least,  by  sailing-vessels  and 
steamers,  twice  a  week  to  London,  Glasgow.  Lellh,  Ate. 
A  vast  amount  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce, la  now  shipped  from  Dundee  for  lxmdon  by  the  three 
steamers,  two  of  which  were  put  on  that  passage  In  1834. 
the  other  in  1837.  They  are  first-class  vessels,  having  cost 
£64,000;  have  excellent  accommodation  for  passengers; 
perform  the  voyage  of  480  miles  at  all  seasons  of  the  vcar 
with  remarkable  regularity,  and  in  the  short  space  of  from 
30  to  42  hours.  The  capital  employed  in  the  concern  is 
£80,000. 

Previously  to  Hi;)  the  ferry  over  the  Tny  from  Dundee 
to  Newport,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  was  plied  by  anil  boats.  The  lnadecpiatc  accommo- 
dation afforded  to  the  public,  and  the  inconvenience  ex- 
oerienced  from  the  want  of  Inw-water  piers,  were  such  as 
induced  some  spirited  individuals  to  form  a  company  to 
Improve  the  ferry,  and  Air  that  purpose  to  obtain  an  act  of 
parliament.  Under  it,  at  an  expenditure  of  £35.000.  the 
ferry  has  been  Improved,  and  low-water  piers  erected,  so 
that  a  passage  may  be  effected  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
There  Is  now  a  regular  passage  boat,  impelled  by  steam, 
that  plies  once  an  hour.  The  thoroughfare  Is  great,  there 
being  about  100,000  passengers  a  year,  besides  black  cattle, 
sheep  horses,  carriages,  4tc..  the  proceeds  being  about 
£5000  per  nnnuni.  Were  the  ferry  across  the  Forth  Im- 
proved in  the  same  manner,  the  Intercourse  would  be  greatly 
Increased,  as  It  would  then  become  the  great  road  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  There  were,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1840, 
ten  siearn-veascis  registered  in  Dundee,  tonnage  1806. 
There  are  other  two  steamers  belonging  to  the  port,  the 
George  IV.  ferry-boat,  and  the  Caledonian  iron  steamer, 
which  are  not  re0atered.  Dundee  has  seven  banks,  of 
Which  three  are  parent  establishments.  Also  a  savings' 
bank,  established  In  1815.  In  Nov.  1838,  It  was  placed 
under  the  national  security  system.  The  amount  of  de- 
posits on  the  20th  Nov.  1839,  belonging  to  1933  debitors, 
was  £19.248  lis.  34. 

The  other  more  Important  branches  of  Industry  carried  on 
In  Dundee  are  tanning,  sail-making,  rope-making,  and  ship- 
building.  There  are  also  various  foundries,  machine  fac- 
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lories,  sugar  refineries,  candle  works,  ate.  We  may  state, 
that  Dundee  is  remarkable  for  the  adoption  at  different 
times  of  different  kinds  of  industry  and  speculation.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollens,  cottons,  and  glass,  waa 
successive!)  tried  and  abandoned  Leather  was  at  one 
time  a  principal  article,  and  £7000  worth  of  shoes  were 
annually  exported :  this  trade  la  also  extinct.  The  linen 
manufacture  now  forms  the  pent  staple,  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  every'  branch  of  business  not  connected  with  it 

There  are  two  railways  connected  with  this  town,  those 
of  Dundee  and  Newtyle,  and  Dundee  and  Arbroath.  The 
former,  which  was  opened  In  1832,  is  101  m.  In  length,  nnd 
cost  upwards  of  £90.000.  It  posses  through  a  hilly  country, 
has  three  Inclined  pianos,  wrought  by  steam  engines,  and  a 
tunnel  340  yards  in  length.  Branches  are  now  open  to 
Cupar- Angus  nnd  (Jlammis.  The  number  of  passengers  In 
1839  was  68,169,  and  the  traffic  In  goods,  47,930  tons.  The 
latter,  on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line,  which  Is  164  m. 
long,  will,  when  completed,  coat  about  £120.000.  The 
formation  of  the  road  averages  an  expense  of  about  £0080 
per  mile.  It  was  partially  opened  in  1838,  and  waa  com- 
pleted to  and  opened  from  the  harbour  of  Dundee  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1840.  The  revenue  drawn  from  the  160.603 
pa«M-nzers  w  ho  travelled  on  it  In  1839,  w  as  £8104  Km.  ."}<<., 
and  from  parcels  £271  10s.  5d.  They  will  now  commence 
carrying  goods.   The  line  Is  almost  a  dead  level. 

Dundee  Is  of  great  antiquity.  It  waa  made  a  royal  dot. 
In  1210;  and  afterwards  became  so  Important  as  to  be  oc- 
casionally a  royal  residence.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  the 
Knglish  under  Edward  I .  but  waa  as  often  retaken  by  Wal- 
lace and  Bnice.  At  the  Reformation,  it  espoused  the  new 
faith  so  warmly  that  It  acquired  the  name  of  ■  tin  Second 
Geneva  ;"  and  many  of  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  were 
nt  different  times  in  the  habit  of  seeking  refuge  In  It 

Dundee  was  formerly  a  walled  town  :  but  of  Its  walls 
and  gates  no  traces  remain,  except  the  Cowgate  Port  pre* 
wrved  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  George 
Wlshnrt,  who,  during  the  dreadful  plague  of  1544,  preached 
from  ths  top  of  this  gate,  the  diseased  being  removed  to 
the  outside,  while  the  health?  were  in  the  inside.  The 
town  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose  In 
1645,  nnd  by  General  Moack  in  1651 ;  and  on  both  occa 
slons  it  was  sacked  nnd  plundered.  Alexander  Serymgeour, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Wallace,  was  created  constable 
of  Dundee  by  that  brave  patriot  a  dignity  which  the  family 
enjoyed  till  the  direct  line  failed  in  the  i inn-  of  Charles  II. 
Sir  John  8rr\  ingcour  was  created  V'lrcoitnt  I)ndho|M<  In 
1641  ;  and  his  grandson,  the  Inst  of  the  family,  Earl  of 
Dundee  in  1001.  The  lands  and  constnblcship  of  Dundee 
were  then  conferred  on  Maltland  of  Hatton  ;  but  he  being 
deprived  of  all  his  privileges  In  1086,  they  were  bestowed 
on  John  Gmlmm  of  Clnverhotire,  who,  in  1688,  was  created 
Viscount  Dundee,  only  a  few  months  befurc  his  death  In 
the  bottle  of  Killlecronkle.  The  estates  were  next  con- 
ferred on  the  noble  family  of  Douglas,  who  still  hold  them. 
The  castle  of  Dudhope,  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers, 
stands  between  the  town  and  the  Law.  There  were  three 
monasteries  and  a  nunnery  at  Dundee,  but  no  traces  of 
them  are  now  to  be  seen. 

The  town  was  visited  by  spasmodic  or  Astatic  cholera  In 
1832;  and  of  808  persons  seized,  512  died.  It  revisited  the 
town  next  year,  hut  was  not  generally  diffused,  and  its 
ravages  were  comparatively  limited. 

Previously  to  die  passing  of  the  Reform  Rill  In  1832. 
Dundee  was  united  with  Forfar,  Penh,  Cupar,  and  8t 
Andrews,  In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  but  since 
that  period  it  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  a  repre- 
sentative for  itself.  The  registered  voters  In  1839-40  were 
2740.  (PaW.  Htportt  ;  Wrw  Stmt.  .Icrount  of  Stotlamd 
But  the  recent  and  most  valuable  Information  has  been  ob 
tnined  from  the  beat  private  sources  In  Dundee.) 

Dttndkk.  p.  t,  Monroe  co.,  Mich.,  54  m.  rJ.VV.  Detroit, 
503  W.  Watered  by  Raisin  river,  and  Its  branches.  It 
contains  one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills ;  eight  schools,  163 
scholars.  Pop.  773.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  Raisin  r..  and  contains  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian 
one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist :  two  stores,  one  flouring  - 
mlll.   The  fall  at  this  place  b  74  feet 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  royal  and  par.  borough  and  eminent 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  three  miles  N. 
frith  of  Forth,  15  m.  N.VV.  Edinburgh,  and  six  miles  N. W. 
North  Uueensferry.  It  la  about  300  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  occupies  an  agreeable,  but  rather  inconvenient 
situation,  being  placed  on  the  race  of  an  extensive  eml 
nence,  dlfficul  t  of  ascent  on  the  8.  for  heavy  carriages.  Pop 
of  town  and  suburbs.  1801,  5484:  1831,  10,625;  but  In- 
cluding the  parish,  17,068:  Inh.tb.  houses,  2347,  giving 
about  71  persons  to  a  house.*   The  pop.  has  not  increased 


•  The  nitffl,  as  will  tx  tftarwira  rtso,  work  la  Uktir        bmjsrs,  m 
port  tea  of  watch  it  scwus  nit  orcupWd  by  ta«  loan,  »' baron*  tu 
of  psrmos  lo  •  f issilj  wnuM  t*  raariocnblr  gissasr. 
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much  since  1831.  and  is  not  at  present  supposed  to  exceed 
lcMUO.  Tbe  town  stretches  Cully  a  mile  In  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  its  average  breadth  Is  about  three  qunrter*  of  a 
Bile.  The  main  street,  which  is  handsome  and  substan- 
tially built,  is  pretty  regular.  Almost  all  the  other  streets 
are  more  or  less  irregular;  and  while  some  ore  handsome, 
not  a  few  arc  of  an  opposite  description.  A  large  suburb 
having  risen  up  on  the  W  ,  and  being  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  deep  ravine,  formed  by  the  Baldridge  burn,  a 
bridge  was  throw  n  over  the  rivulet  in  1770 ;  and  the  ravine 
having  been  so  far  filled  up,  buildings  have  been  erected 
on  both  sides.  The  only  very  distinguished  public  build- 
ing is  tbe  parish  or  Abbey  church,  being  part  of  a  monas- 
tery founded  here  by  Malcolm  III.,  surnonicd  Cacnmore, 
and  which  served  as  the  parish  church  till  1821,  when  a 
new  church  was  erected  to  the  B.  of  the  old  building,  and 
In  immediate  connexion  with  it :  the  old,  in  truth,  serves 
as  the  vestibule  of  the  new  place  of  worship.  When  dig- 
ging in  what  U  called  the  Psalter  churchyard  (on  which 
•put  the  choir  formerly  stood),  for  a  proper  site  for  tho  new 
edifice,  the  tomb  of  the  most  Illustrious  of  the  Scotch  sov- 
ereigns, Kobbrt  Baica,  was  discovered  in  1818.  His 
skeleton,  which  was  pretty  entire,  and  six  feet  in  length, 
was  disinterred,  and  a  cast  of  bis  skull  taken,  li  was  re 
i  amid  much  state,  by  the  bnron*  of  cyrhenuer.  the 
being  placed  In  a  new  eornii.  tilled  up  with  bitu 
minous  matter,  calculated  to  preserve  thetn.  The  spot  is 
below  tbe  pulpit  of  the  new  church.  This  building,  which 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  harmonize  well  with  the  old 
structure,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation  ,  and  I*  surmounted 
by  a  high  square  tower,  round  the  sides  of  which,  in  open 
hewn  work,  are  the  words,  "King  Kobert,  tbe  Bruce,''  in 
capital  letters  lour  feet  in  height.  The  Abbey  church  of 
Dunfermline  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
magnificent  structures  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  ha*  '.2051 
seats;  hut  is  only  available,  from  the  obstruction  of  pillars 
and  otherwise,  for  about  1500  hearers.  There  are  numerous 
other  churches  and  chapels  in  the  -town,  but  none  of  them 
seems  to  deserve  any  special  notice.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  jail,  guildhall,  and  grammar 
school.  The  loa  n-hall  consists  of  three  stories,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  steeple  100  ft.  high.  The  third  story  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  jail  for  all  sorts  of  prisoners,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  inconvenient  and  most  unsuitable  in  Scotland.  The 
greater  part  of  the  building  which  forms  the  guildhall  serves 
as  an  inn,  and  is  called,  owing  to  the  lofty  spire  (133  feet) 
that  distinguishes  it,  tho  Spire  inn.  Many  elegant  villas, 
surrounded  by  garden  ground,  adorn  the  declivily  S.  of  the 
High-street. 

The  means  of  instruction  are  ample:  there  is  a  grammar 
school,  established  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  which 
Robert  Henryson,  an  ingenious  poet  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
wits  ooce  muter ;  also  an  institution  of  a  similar  kind  under 
the  patronage  of  the  guildry,  both  partially  endowed.  A 
teacher  of  music,  termed  •■  roaster  of  the  song."  has  also  a 
•mall  endowment.  There  Is  no  parish  school ;  but  the 
total  number  of  schools  In  the  tow  n,  male  and  female,  is 
about  20.  There  is  a  mechanics*  institute,  and  n  scientific 
association  for  popular  lectures  on  science  and  literature. 
This  last  institution  is  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  of  iu 
kind  in  ihe  empire.  The  audiences  at  the  different  courses 
of  lecture*  are  never  under  500,  and  have  been  as  high  as 
800,  of  whom  nine-tenths  arc  of  the  industrious  classes. 
There  are  several  subscription  libraries. 

A  legal  assessment  fur  the  poor  was  introduced  so  re- 
cently as  1830:  previously  to  this  the  poor  were  mipported 
by  means  of  a  "Voluntary  Association."  which  raised  con- 
tributions for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  funds  which 
were  otherwise  provided.  The  aggregate  sum  disbursed 
by  the  association  was  about  A' -no  annual'  v  A  savings' 
bank  has  existed  here  since  1814,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
"ul. 

de  Abbey  church,  which  is  collegiate,  are 
churches  bcluaging  to  the  establishment 


two  ijuoad  tacra  churches  belonging  to  the  establishment: 
there  are  four  chapels  belonging  to  the  United  Associate 
Svnod.  one  to  the  Relief,  one  to  tho  Baptists,  and  one  to 


the  Independents.  The  Secession,  which  took  place  in  tbe 
established  church  In  1722,  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
here.  Of  tbe  Messrs.  Erskine,  justly  regarded  as  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Secession,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine, 
i  minister  of  the  Abbey  church  of  Dunfermline.  More 
half  the  inhab.  of  the  par.  are  Presbyterian  dissenters. 
Dunfermline  U  eminent  in  the  linen  manufacture,  par- 
ticularly for  the  finer  sorts  of  diapers,  damasks,  fee.  The 
linen  manufacture  here  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  Introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century* ; 
but  the  original  fabrics  were  of  a  coarse  description,  name- 
ly, ticks  and  checks.  Damask  and  dinper  were  afierwards 
Introduced,  mainly  through  the  ingenuity  of  Jarnes  Blake, 
an  artisan,  who  learned  the  mechanism  of  the  damask- 
loom  at  Drumsheugh,  near  Edinburgh,  where  the  business 

Blake  died  about 


ngo;  but  the  trade  continued  steadily  to  increase.  In  1776 
N  new  epoch  commenced  in  the  manufacture,  by  the  in 
traduction  of  the  fly-shuttle,  by  John  Wilson.  Various  im- 
provements were  also  effected  in  the  damask-loom  mount- 
ing, and  In  oihcr  respects,  chiefly  by  Mr.  David  Bonar  and 
Mr.  John  Philip.  "Thus,"  says  Mr.  Pernle,  "owing  to 
successful  inventions  and  improvements,  all  the  different 
kinds  of  table-linen,  diaper,  back-harness  (a  species  of 
diaper),  and  damask,  are  now  wove 
with  as  much  expedition  and  ease  as  originally  by  I 
(Fmie't  Hittoty  »f  Dvnftrmline,  p.  53.)  The  wesven 
carry  on  their  branch  of  the  business  generally  in  their  own 
houses.  Almost  every  man  is  master  of  his  own  loom , 
sometimes  an  individual  owns  two  or  more  looms,  in  which 
case  be  lets  them  out  to  others  at  so  much  per  week.  In 
some  few  instances  the  loom  belongs  to  the  manufacturer. 
Previously  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century,  all  lbs 
yam  was  spun  by  tbe  hand-wheel;  but  at  that  time  ma- 
chinery was  Introduced,  and  has  now  entirely  superseded 
the  former  clumsy  and  expensive  system.  The  manufac- 
turers arc  supplied  with  the  finer  sorts  of  yarn  chiefly  from 
Yorkshire  and  Ireland,  and  the  other  sens  from  the  neigh 
boiirhood,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere;  but  in  1830,  there  1 
seven  spinning  mills  in  the  burgh  end  parish,  which 
plov.  d  Hio  men.  and  5:13  girls,  the  wages  of  the  f 
15*.  weekly.  <>f  the  latter  5*.  The  quantity  of  flax  pur- 
chased by  these  mills  is  about  1000  tons  annually.  The 
quantity  in  Irt35  was  1059  tons;  its  value,  before  being 
spun,  £58.350.  These  milts  do  not  spin  exclusively  for  the 
local  market,  but  prepare  such  articles  as  linen-thread, 
shoe-thread,  tw  1st,  &.c,  for  tbe  general  market.  Tbe  power- 
loom  is  not  thought  applicable  to  the  Dunfermline  manu- 
facture, but  the  Jarquard  loom,  introduced  in  182-1,  and 
now  universally  used,  has  occasioned  a  great  saving  of 
time  as  well  as  comfort  in  working.  The  fineness,  too,  and 
general  fabric  of  the  goods,  have  been  vastly  improved,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  itself  proportionally  extended. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  manufacture 
within  tbe  burgh  and  parish,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Torrybum,  Leslie,  Culross,  Jtc.,  in  which 
tbe  work  Is  carried  on  for  the 
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2,  'W 
2,^3 

ISO 
723 
717 

400 

too 
1  '.-J 

3317 
3.7W0 

£ 

120,000 

SSI, TOO 

STO.me 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  and 
amount  of  capital  itccirpied  In  all  the  branches  of  the  man- 
ufacture (damask  and  diaper,  both  single  and  double,  table- 
covers,  ditto  with  worsted  warps,  linen  full  harness,  bed 
quilts,  floor-covers  or  crumb-cloths;  clouting-*,  etc.),  pre- 
pared bv  a  committee  of  manufacturers  In  1836,  for  J- 
Hume.  Esq..  M.P. 
3517  looms,  producing  annually  finished  goods 
to  the  amount  of  (calculating  it  at  £100 

each  loom)  £351,700 

Value  of  looms,  shops,  workhouses  136,000 
Floating  capital  (calculated  at  £60  for  each 
loom)   .   211.090 

Total  amount  of  capital  Invested  In  1836  £718.790 

The  following  table  shows  tbe  aggregate  of  all  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  man- 
ufacture, exclusive  of  the  spinners;  together  with 


Trs'lcs 

No.  of 
employed. 

Avftin 

w 

wwesty. 

w..v,rn,  men  *nd  boys  »•-••*• 
Winders  sad  pirn-filler*,  women  sad  % ir!i 
Warpers,  warehousemen,  uiJ  tapper-,  men 
Tsnt'bntlefs,  chiefly  women  .... 
Bleachm  of  yarn,  chiefly  women 
BleAchrn  of  cloih,  men  and  women  . 
Uppers,  chiefly  men  

Tofjil  ofimbstT  of  pvfioni  . 

t»M7 
1,100 
ISO 

■ 

IS 
IM 

o 

12 

to 
fi.au 

ft  d 

to  a 

4  0 

15  0 
7  0 

7  0 

8  « 
»  « 

10  0 
IS  0 

The  patterns  were  till  lately  conceived  In  a  wretched 
taste,  were  ill-drawn,  and  in  every  respect  fnr  inferior  to 
foreign  specimens.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  British 
flag,  the  national  Scottish  arms,  gentlemen's  coat  of  arms  ; 
sometimes  flowers,  birds,  ttc. ;  all  very  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagant- But  now  tbe  patterns  display  equal  Ingenuity 
and  taste  in  design  and  execution,  and  are  exceedingly  rich 

if  not 
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German  ;  beside*,  the  damask  loom  U  capable  of  producing 
any  figure,  how.  ver  complicated.  There  are  now  four  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  assistants,  wholly  devoted  to  design 
painting :  to  encourage  the  art,  a  number  of  the  table-liucii 


The  other  manufactories  In 

,  which  produced,  in  1837,  346,960  lb*, 
of  hard  soap ;  two  candle-  work*,  two  rope-works,  one  tan- 
work,  one  tl»ur-mlll,  with  steam  engine  ;  four  manufacto- 
ries of  tobacco.  In  1837  were  sold,  of  .roll  tobacco  iy,.ViH 
lbs.,  and  of  British  rappee  snuff,  33,856  lb*.  There  are 
three  branch  banks  in  the  borough,  vbr_  Bank  of  Scotland, 


land. 

There  are  three  harbours  In  the  parish  of  Dunfermline, 
each  about  3  m.  from  the  town,  namely,  Charleston.  Bruce 
haven,  and  Limekilns.  The  Inst,  which  lakes  its  name 
from  lime  having  been  burned  here  previously  to  its  being 
a  village  and  harbour,  cannot  admit  vessels  of  more  than 
200  tons  burden.  Itt  pop.  is  1100.  Charleston,  which  was 
founded  in  1761,  and  contains  about  900  inhab.,  admits  ves- 
sels of  400  tons.  Its  basin  la  capacious,  and  perfectly  shel- 
tered from  every  wind.   It  forms  the  chief  port  of  Dun- 

af^e"who^r^^  thi*d|ari£ 
portion  Is  shipped,  not  at  Charleston,  but  at  Greenock,  A 
rail -rood,  the  private  property  of  the  Karl  of  Elgin,  connects 
Dunfermline  and  Charleston. 

The  parish  of  Dunfermline  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, 
vtx.,  coals,  time,  and  Ironstone.  The  coal  has  been 
wrought  for  upwards  of  500  years.  There  are  pits  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burgh  on  tho  «.K.  and  W.  sides ;  but  there 
is  no  workable  coal  under  its  foundations.  The  quantity 
worked  in  the  parish  is  nearly  200,000  tons  yearly.  The 
two  harbours  referred  to  were  originally  constructed  by 
Lord  Elgin,  whose  collieries  and  lime-works  are  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  There  is  a  rail-road  running  from  some 
of  the  coal  and  lime-works  in  the  E.  of  the  parish,  to  lu- 
verkeithing,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  5  m-  E.  of 
Charleston. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  Dunfermline,  it  is  evi- 
dent, can  boast  of  great  antiquity.   A  tower  or  fort,  built 
i  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  In  the  1 1th  century,  gave  ori 


the  mo*l  woallby  and  important  institutions  of  the  kind  In 
Scotland ;  and  ordained  that  its  precincts  should  form  the 
bury  ing-place  of  the  Scottish  kings.  His  own  remains  aad 
thov  of  his  consort.  Uueen  Margaret,  were  interred  there, 
as  also  those  of  eight  others  of  the  royal  line,  including 
Robert  Bruce.  Dunfermline  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
royal  residence  as  long  as  the  Scottish  dynasty  existed. 
Charles  I  was  born  here  ;  as  also  his  sister  Elisabeth,  af- 
terward queen  of  Bohemia,  front  whom  her  present  majesty 
Is  descended ;  and  Charles  II.  paid  a  visit  to  this  ancient 
seat  of  royalty  in  1650.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often 
held  In  it.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  pa  luce  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  much  extended  by  James  IV.,  in  1500. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  8.  wall,  and  a  vaulted 
nt  which  was  the  king's  cellar,  having  the  kitchen 
Of  the  tower,  erected  by  King  Malcolm,  onlv  a 
_  fragment  is  now  seen.  Of  the  monastery, 
Which  was  once  of  great  extent,  nothing  remains  entire  ex- 
cept the  3.  aad  W.  walls  of  the  fraiery.  or  refectory,  in  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  window ;  and  the  nave  of 
the  old  abbey  church,  which,  as  above  stated,  forms  the 
vestibule  to  the  new  church.  But  enough  remains  both  of 
the  abbey  and  palace  to  indicate  the  extent  and  mnguifi 
cence  of  thu  original  buildings.  We  may  conclude  by 
mentioning,  that,  ancient  as  the  place  is,  it  was  not  made  a 
roy  al  burgh  till  1588.  The  constabulary  force  of  the  town 
is  of  very  old  standing  ;  Uie  force  Is  twenty  in  number, 
eho«en  by  the  council ;  one  of  them,  elected  by  lheui*elves 
as  chief,  is  dignified  with  Uie  title  of  "  My  Lord." 

Dunfermline  unites  with  Stirling,  Inverkcithing.  Culross, 
and  Uueensferry  In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C„  and  In 
1639-40  had  571  registered  voters,  being  about  the  half  of 
the  whole  constituency.  (Permit's  Hist,  of  Dunfermline; 
•'s  Hits ;  Keith's  Cat.  •/  He.  Bishops ;  A"t»  Slat. 
'  StfU;  ^J>unfermlins;  Private  Information .) 

nor.  of  Ire- 
W.  Armagh, 
.  3515;  pop.  of 

nor..  In  1834, 6236.  of  whom  1784  were  of  the  eslab.  church, 
500  Pro*,  diss.,  and  39.V2  Rom.  Calh.   The  town  consists  of 


.Ite..  or  .vet-,  a  Dmnjrrmltni  ;  I'rtvatt  Inform 
DUiNGANNON,  an  Inland  town  and  pari, 
land.  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster.  18  m.  N.  by 
and  7  m.  \V.  Lough  Neagh.   Pop.  In  1831,  3 


a  square,  with  several  good  streets  branching  from  it 
the  sides  of  a  bill.    "It  Is  not  Increasing,  but,  on 


DUNKELD. 

large,  ancient  building,  and  It  has  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
cha|K:l,  und  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  Scccders, 
and  Methodists ;  a  classical  school,  founded  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  1..  well  endowed,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
100  resident  pupils;  a  dispensary,  and  a  mendicity  Instill? 

town  returned  'two  menu.  to*the%risii  I^oTc'lill 
Union,  since  which  it  has  returned  one  mem.  to  the  im- 
perial H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  fram  in  g 
was  vested  in  the  portreeve  and  burgesses.  The  am  ,. 
liberties  of  the  bar.  comprised  83ft  acres,  but  the  pari.  l*x. 
has  been  restricted  to  234  acres.  Registered  elector 
(1838-30),  167.  A  manor  court,  with  Jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  jC20,  is  held  every  three  weeks;  as  also  geuer..! 
sessions  twice  in  the  year,  and  petty  sessions  every  fort- 
night. The  court-house,  with  n  bridewell  attached,  is  a 
handsome,  modern  building :  a  party  of  the  constabulary  is 
stationed  here.  The  linen  manufacture,  though  much 
fallen  off  is  still  carried  on  pretty  extensively,  and  mere 
are  several  bleach  grwens  in  the  neighbourhood :  earthen- 
ware and  pottery  are  also  manufactured,  and  there  are 
Iron  works,  a  brewery,  mid  a  large  distillery.  It  is  supplied 
with  coal  from  the  neighbouring  mines  of  Drumglass  and 
Coal  island,  and  also  by  the  Ncwrv  canal  from  England. 
Markets  held  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  a  spacious  and 
convenient  market  house :  fairs  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
every  month.  Post  office  revenue  increased  from  £857,  in 
183U,  to  £1308  in  lfCJG.  Branches  of  the  Provincial  and 
Belfast  banks  were  opened  here  in  1834,  and  of  the  Agri- 
cultural in  1836.  This  place  was  the  chief  seal  of  tho 
O'Neals,  chieftains  of  I'lster,  and  suffered  much  in  the 
struggles  made  by  that  family  to  maintain  their  ^depen- 
dence against  the  English.  In  the  war  of  1641,  Dungan- 
noo  w  as  taken  by  Sir  Phclim  O'Neal,  and  afterward  by 
111*  parliamentary  forces,  by  whom  the  castle  was  disman- 
tled. In  17rti  delegates  from  all  the  corps  of  Ulster  volun- 
teers met  here,  and  published  a  manifesto  declaratory  of 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament.  (Stat.  Snrv. ; 
Hailway  Hep.) 

DUNG  ARYAN,  a  lunrit.  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
co.  Waterford,  prov.  Munster,  principally  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Conlgar,  25  m.  W.  by  8.  Water- 
ford.  Pop.  In  1821,  5105  .  in  1831,  6510:  pop.  of  par.  In 
lt<»4,  13,372,  of  whom  335  were,  of  the  eslab.  church,  and 
13,037  Rom.  Cath.  As  vessels  of  above  150  tons  cannot 
come  up  to  the  town,  It  Is  not  a  place  of  much  trade, 
though  some  corn  and  other  produce  Is  shipped  for  Eng 
find.  Recently  it  has  been  much  improved,  principal]) 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has 
built,  at  Ids  own  expense,  a  handsome  bridge,  connecting 
the  main  bod)'  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Abbeyside, 
on  ibe  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  a  neat  appear- 
ance, und  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing  ;  but  is 
not  rich  in  proportion  to  Its  population,  because  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  small  houses  that  have  been  erected,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  voters,  the  occupiers  of  which  are 
uioilly  deiiendant  on  fishing,  or  some  such  precarious  em- 
ployment. The  public  buildings  are,  the  par.  church,  a 
new  and  splendid  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with  three  others  be- 


longing to  convents,  a  school  house  for  800  pupils,  a  court- 
house  and  bridewell,  a  barrack,  and  a  fever  hospital  and 
dispennary.  It  returned  iwo  mein».  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till 
the  Union,  since  which  il  has  returned  one  mem.  to  the 
imperial  II.  of  C.   Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  fran- 


imiierial  II.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  I 
chsse  was  vested  in  thu  occupiers  of  j£5  houses  in 
town,  and  the  resident  40s.  freeholders  of  the  manor, 
latter  corurpl.  ed  about  10,000  acres,  and  had  In  1831  a  i 
of  I  l,rS5d.  But  the  extent  of  the  existing  pari,  boundary,  i 
fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  does  not  exceed  430  stat.  acres. 
Pop.  ol  pari.  bor.  In  1831, 8387 ;  registered  electors  (1838-39), 
40X1.  A  manor  court  is  held  every  three  weeks ;  also 
Rene  ml  sessions  In  Jan.,  April,  and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions 
on  Thursdays.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ; 
fairs  Feb.  7,  June  22,  Aug.  27,  and  Nov.  8.  The  deep-sea 
fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  here  pretty  extensively,  but 
has  latterly  much  declined.  Post-office  revenue  In  1830, 
X584  j  in  1836,  £760.  Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  Na- 
tional banks  were  opened  In  1835.  (I 


thecon*-    to  the" 


trary,  on  the  decline,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  average 
proportion  of  uninhabited  houses.   The  linen  trade  has  de 
very  <wwdprabiy.  j^^1"  l°r^*'n  '*  no{  Jjjj  J»j  ** 


Smith's  Halrrford,  fcc.) 

DUNKELD,  a  bor.  of  baron v  and  market  town  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Perth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay,  15  m.  N.  by  W. 
Perth,  and  49  m.  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  0*38),  1867. 
Little  Dimkeld  is  a  suburb,  though  In  a  different  parish, 
being  divided  from  the  bor.  by  the  Tay,  which  Is  here 
crossed  by  au  elegant  bridge  of  seven  arches,  built  in  1809. 

a  handsome  new  »ireet  leading  from  the  bridge  In- 
to the  town,  tho  houses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean  np- 

C ranee.  But  the  situation  of  Dunkeld  and  the  surround- 
scenery  ore  the  most  beautiful  imaginable,  and  have 
long  been  objects  of  admiration  to  every  stranger.  The 
town  Is  situated  In  the  centre  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
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mountain*  of  considerable  elevatiou,  presenting  o  great  va- 
riety of  picturesque  forms,  and  covered  to  their  summit* 
with  trees  of  every  species.    It  U,  besides,  regarded  as  the 
grcot  pass  to  the  Highlands  on  the  E. :  the  bulk  of  iu  In- 
liab.  are  of  Highland  origin,  and  speak  the  Gaelic  Inngunge. 
The  bank*  of  the  mountain  stream  Broan,  which  joins  the 
Tay  nearly  opposite  to  Dunkeld.  present  some  of  the  most 
unking  scenery  connected  with  the  place.   Dunkeld  house, 
the  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  Alholl,  is  on  the  verge 
of  the  town,  and  the  style,  extent,  and  natural  and  artificial 
beauties  of  the  pleasure-grounds  are  not  equalled  by  any 
In  Scotland.  The  late  duke  began  u  new  mansion  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  but  his  death.  In  1830,  put  an 
end  to  the  undertaking.    But  perhaps  the  rnrnt  imposing 
object  In  or  about  Dunkeld  Is  lu  cathedral,  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  the  bank*  of  the  Tay ;  an  edifice  partly  Saxon 
and  Gothic,  and  the  remains  of  which,  owing  to  the  care  of 
the  family  of  Alholl,  are  both  extensive  and  In  good  preser- 
vation.  The  choir  of  the  building  is  used  as  the  parish 
church.    Different  portions  of  the  cathedral  were  erected 
at  different  times,  but  the  oldest  portion,  the  choir,  was 
built  In  1350.    Gavin  Douglas,  who  translated  Virgil's 
"iKneld,"  and  Henry  Guthrie,  author  of  "Memoirs  of 
Scottish  Affairs  from  1637  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I,"  were 
both  bishops  of  this  see.   The  Culdecs  had  a  monastery 
here  so  early  as  799.   When  Iona,  the  original  and  chief 
scat  of  that  order,  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  the  9ih 
century,  the  primacy  resided  for  some  lime  In  Dunkeld,  but 
was  afterward  transferred  to  Si.  Andrews.   "  But  the  rank 
of  the  abbots  of  Dunkeld,"  says  Plnkerton.  "  one  of  whom 
was  (he  father  of  a  royal  race  In  Scotland,  and  another, 
Kihclred,  the  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  sufficiently  marks  the 
estimation  In  which  that  dignity  was  long  held."    ( Karlu 
H,$i.  of  Scotland,  it.,  271,  472.)   The  monastery,  however, 
was  changed  by  David  1.  into  a  cathedral  in  1127,  at  or 
about  which  period  the  system  of  the  Culdce*  wns  super 
seded  throughout  Scotland  by  thai  of  the  Roman  Cath 
oUcs.  (Ck*mkcri'$  Gnu  of  Scotland  ;  Ktitk'i  Stottiik  Bi*k- 
*p$.  *  Dunkeld.)  '    '  -  _ 

DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Dunkrroue.  the  Church  ot  the  Dunes, 
or  Sand  Banks),  a  sea  port  town  of  France,  and  the  most 
northerly  In  that  kingdom,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  nrrond.,  on 
the  straits  of  Dover,  40  in.  N.VV.  Lille,  and  -17  m.  K.  Dover  ; 
lat.  51<>  *  V  N„  long.  3°  221  37"  E.    Pop.  (1836).  2X808. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  and  well-paved  streets.  The 
Champ-de-Mare,  and  the  Place  Jean  Bart,  are  large  and 
fine  squares :  the  latter,  which  Is  planted  with  trees,  has  a 
Wuit  of  liie  brave  sailor  whose  name  It  bears,  and  who  was 
a  native  of  Dunkirk  |  but  this  is  said  by  Hugo  lo  be  petit  rt 
muquin.    The  greatest  drawback  upon  the  town  i»  it* 
want  of  good  water  ;  It  being  indebted  for  this  necessary 
wholly  to  the  rain-water  collected  lu  cistern*.   Iu  defen- 
ces consist  of  a  rampart  and  ditch,  a  citadel,  nnd  fort  I^ouU, 
obout  3-4ihs  of  a  mite  distant :  the  fortifications  were  for- 
merly more  formidable,  hut  having  been  demolished,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  lu  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they 
have  not  been  completely  re-established.    Principal  publir 
buildings  are,  the  church  of  St.  Kim.  with  iu  fine  portlro, 
the  naval  storehouses,  barracks,  town-hall,  college,  fce. 
The  Tour  du  Pilot  et  serves  for  a  landmark,  and  was  one 
of  the  positions  whence  Casslnl.  and,  more  recently.  Blot 
and  Arrogo,  conducted  their  observations  relating  to  the 
map  of  France,  and  the  measurement  of  the  earth  :  It  has 
a  very  fine  chime  of  bells.   Dunkirk  has  also  a  communal 
college,  a  public  library  containing  18,000  vols.,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  a  theatre,  and  concert  halt. 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  though  In  a  great  degree  artifi 
cial.  Is  large  and  commodious  ;  but  a  sand  bank,  which 
dries  at  low  water,  being  interposed  between  the  town  and 
the  roadstead,  it  Is  rather  difficult  of  access,  and  Is  apt  to 
till  up;  but  these  Inconveniences  have  been  to  a  consider- 
able extent  obviated  by  works  constructed  In  IcW.  Dun- 
kirk has  both  an  inner  and  an  outer  roadstead,  defended 
from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  sand-banks  parallel  to  the 
shore,  and  having  deep  water  and  good  holding  ground. 
Being  connected,  by  means  of  numerous  canals,  wilh  a 
very  fertile  district,  Dunkirk  is  a  considerable  emporium. 
The  inhabitants  have  always  been  distinguished  for  enter- 
prise. During  the  late  and  former  wars  between  Kngland 
and  France,  great  numbers  of  privateers  were  filled  out 
here,  that  Indicted  very  serious  Injury  on  our  trade.  At 
present  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  engaged  in 
the  herring  fishery',  m  ^  cod-fishery  on  the  Dogger 
bank,  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Dunkirk  was 
made  a  free  port  in  1836,  since  which  lis  commerce  has 
materially  Increased,  particularly  lu  trade  In  French  wines 
destined  for  the  supply  of  Belgium,  of  which  It  is  a  depot. 
It  haaeitenslve  soap-works,  with  starch-works,  rope  works, 
tanneries,  and  iron  foundries.  It  has  also  considerable 
Geneva  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  sVc.  It  has 
a  general  and  a  foundling  hospital,  a  military  and  civil  pris- 
*n  ■  and  is  the  seal  of  a  sub-prefect  and  of  tribunals  of  pri- 
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man  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  In  060;  in  1386  It 
was  burned  by  the  English ;  and  in  the  16Ui  and  17th  cen- 
turies alternately  belonged  lo  them  and  to  the  Spaniards 
nnd  French.  Charles  U.  sold  It  lo  Loul*  XIV.  for  £300,000, 
who,  aware  of  IU  importance,  had  it  strongly  fortified  at  a 
vast  expense.  But,  as  already  stated,  Louis  was  compelled, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  lo  consent  to  the  demolition  of  its 
fortifications,  and  even  to  the  shutting  up  of  lu  port  .'It 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1793. 
I  Hugo,  art.  .\"ord  I  Du*  (ieog.  Univ.) 

I  ii  > kirk,  p.  v.,  Pomfret  t,  Chautauque  co.,  N.  T-  40  m. 
8  W  by  water  from  Buffalo,  39  m.  N.  Jamestown,  348  VV. 
The  U.  States  have  erected  a  light  house,  beacon  light,  and 
pier  at  this  place,  rendering  it  a  safe  harliour.  If  was  In- 
corporated lu  1837,  and  contains  two  churches,  one  Presby- 
terian and  one  Methodist ;  an  academy,  ten  stores,  one 
flouring  mill,  and  one  saw-mill.  At  this  place,  the  New 
York  and  Erie  rail  road  Is  designed  to  terminate,  at  the 
distance,  by  the  rail-road,  of  470  m.  from  New  York. 

DUNLOP.  *  par.  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  lu  manufac- 
ture of  cheese,  partly  In  the  county  of  Ayr.  and  partly  in 
that  of  Renfrew,  8  m.  N.  Kilmarnock.   The  village  of 
Dunlop  In  the  par.  ha*  284  Inbab. ;  the  aggregate  pop.  of 
the  par.  In  1835  was  1157.   Dunlop  cheese  has  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  holf  held  a  high  character.   Previously  to 
thU  dale,  or  between  1(388  and  1700.  cheese  here,  as  well 
as  throughout  Scotland,  was  made  of  skimmed  ruilk.  as  li 
still  the  case  in  various  districU.   A  female  of  the  name  of 
Hurliara  Gllmour.  who  had  fled  to  Ireland  during  the  per- 
secuting llnirs  of  Charles  U-,  returned  at  the  Revolution, 
and.  having  married  a  farmer,  was  the  first  to  Introduce  the 
practice  ot  using  the  unskimmed  milk  in  the  making  of 
cheese.    ThU  practice,  which  succeeded  admirably,  was 
for  a  time  confined  to  the  par,  but  It  gradually  extended  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  W.  and  S.  of  Scotland,  all  the 
cheese  made  In  these  dutrieu  with  unskimmed  milk  being 
called  Dnnlou.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  cheese  made 
in  the  par.  of  Dunlop  is  not  superior,  but  Inferior,  to  that 
mndc  in  other  districU.  The  number  of  milch  cows  In  the 
par.  of  Dunlop,  In  1837,  was  910 ;  the  average  quantity  of 
clieese  made  during  the  season  from  each  cow  is  about  27 
stones  of  14  lbs.,  or  34,570  stones  from  the  whole  par.  an- 
nually.  In  some  small  dairies,  each  cow  has  been  known 
to  average  42  stones  annually.    Besides  ihe  cheese  produ- 
ced In  the  par.,  a  great  proportion  of  what  U  manufactured 
in  other  pans  of  Ayrshire  passes  through  it  on  lu  way  to 
the  consumer.    Being  a  runwnieni  tntrrp-'.t  between  the 
producing  country  lo  the  8.  and  VV-,  and  Glasgow.  Paisley. 
4tc,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  resident  In  Dunlop 
follow  the  business  of  cheese  dealers,  purchasing  it  fioin 
the  fanners,  and  supplying  tlx-  victuallers  in  the  manufac- 
turing tuwns  and  districts.    Dunlop  cheeses  generally 
weigh  between  SO  and  60  lbs.  each.    (.Vrar  Stat.  .Utouni 
of  Scotland,  y.  Dunlof.) 

I  H  \  M  VXWAY,  in  Inl  u  .1  t..uu  -i  M  iai,  M  <  otk. 
prov.  Munster,  near  the  junction  of  three  streams,  which 
form  the  Bandon.  28  m.  W.  by  8.  Cork.  Pop-  in  1831 
2738 ;  pop.  of  par.  In  1834,  11.649,  of  whom  1613  were  of 
lis*  estab.  church.  46  Prol.  diss.,  and  9990  Rom.  Cath.  It 
has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  market- house. 
and  a  bridewell.  The  linen  trade,  after  being  for  some 
Mara  rather  flourishing,  has  declined;  but  tanning  and 
brewing,  and  the  corn  trade  are  largely  carried  on.  A 
manor  court  is  held  every  third  Saturday,  and  petty  so*- 
ilons  on  alternate  Monday*. 

DUNSE.  a  bor.  of  barony,  and  mnrket  town  of  Scotland, 
co.  Berwick,  in  a  plain  at  the  8.  loot  of  Dunse  Law.  an 
eminenre  r,30  feel  »t>uve  the  level  of  lUr  nea.  13  m.  W 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  30  m.  S.E.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
3656  families,  630.  Dunse  is  neat  and  regularly  built  but 
devoid  of  public  buddings,  except  the  town  hall  nnd  Dunse 
castle.  In  lu  vicinity,  the  residence  of  the  feudal  superior 
of  Uie  bor.,  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  greater  part  m<«dcrn. 
but  added  to  an  ancient  lower  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  In  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  par.  ehureh  U  a  plain  building ;  as  are  the  three  dU 
senting  chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod,  asyd  the 
Relief.  The  means  of  education  are  ample  ;  a  par.  school, 
an  eminent  unendowed  academy,  six  other  unendowed 

schools,  beside*  private  •,.  m  m  >  l-r  lemales,  and  several 

Sabbath  schools.  A  subscription  library  was  coramwed 
so  far  bach  as  1768.  There  are  two  circulating  libraries, 
and  a  reading-room.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  of  the 
bor.  and  par.  is  X710.  There  are  two  friendly  ■  Ufa  litis,  a 
saving*  bank,  and  two  branch  banks.  There  u  a 
market,  three  fair*  for  black  cattle  and  horse*  annually. 

and  a  quarterly  fair  for  sheep.   

Dunse  was  erected  Into  n  burgh  of  barony  by  J*™"*1  Y 
in  14X9  ;  it  was  then  situated  on  the  N.VV.  *'d«  efDn»ssj 
Lnw ;  but  having  been  afterwords  burnt  by  the  English.  U 
was  rebuilt  In  1588,  and  lu  present  site  adopted  la 
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that  It  might  be  more  Immediately  under  the  protection  of 
Dante  Castle.  After  Berwick-upon-Tweed  was  ceded  to 
the  English  1183),  and  ceased  to  be  the  co.  town,  Dunse 
enjoyed  that  distinction  in  common  with  Lauder.  It  was 
afterward  (1600)  transferred  by  act  of  parliament  to 
Greenlaw  ;  but  Dunse  was  not  altogether  deprived  of  the 
privilege  till  1096.  It  It,  however,  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  Important  town  In  the  coMnnd  more  country  business 
Is  done  in  it  than  in  both  the  towns  referred  to.  In  1<>39. 
whan  Charles  I.  lay  on  the  8.  aide  of  the  Tweed  with  the 
Intention  of  reducing  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  submis- 
sion, General  Leslie  took  up  bis  station  on  Dunse  Law, 
with  a  body  of  20,000  Covenanter*,  to  defend  the  country 
from  Invasion.  After  the  two  armlet  hnd  continued  In  this 
position  for  three  weeks,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded, 
and  both  were  dissolved.  Dunse  has  given  birth  to  many 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  may  be  specified,  John 
Duns  tfrotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  descended  of  the  ancient 
family  (not  long  extinct)  of  Duns  of  Duns,  or  of  that  ilk ; 
Boston,  author  of  the  Fourfold  Stale  and  other  works ;  Dr. 
M'Crle,  the  historian  of  Knox  ;  Mr.  John  Black,  the  lenmed 
and  able  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  4ur.  (JWsj  St.  Ace. 
of  Scotland,  $  Dnme ;  Chambers'*  Gal.  of  Scotland.) 

DUNSTABLE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bedford, 
hund.  Manshead :  nrea  of  par.  530  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto, 
2,117.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S.  acclivity  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  near  the  source  of  the  Lea,  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Fenny  Stratford,  32  m.  N.W.  the  former,  has 
four  streets  and  is  pretty  well  built.  A  celebrated  priory 
wat  founded  here  by  Henry  L  in  1131,  of  which  the  par. 
church  contains  the  nave.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists 
have  also  places  of  worship.  Here  Is  a  charity  school, 
founded  In  1737,  for  40  boys  and  15  girls ;  with  I  -  alms- 
houses for  poor  widows,  and  B  do.  for  decayed  maiden 
ladies.  Dunstable  Is  the  principal  seat  of  the  British  straw 
plait  manufacture,  which  employs  many  females  in  the 
town  and  vicinity.  Ladies'  straw  hats  were,  and  still  are, 
not  nnfrequently  called  Dunstablcs.  For  a  full  account  of 
this  manufacture,  see  Commercial  Dictionary,  art.  Hat* 
•  Straw      Market-day,  Wednesday. 

Di'kktaslk,  p.  u,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  31  m.  N.W.  Boston. 
437  W.  Incorporated  In  1683.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Nashua 
r. ;  watered  by  Salmon  r.  It  contains  three  churches  ,  one 
Congregational,  one  Baptist  and  one  Universalis! ;  two 
stores,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  live  schools,  100 
scholar*.    Pop.  603. 

DussTAaut,  i..  Clinton  co..  Pa.,  30  W.  Wlllinmsport. 
Bounded  S.E  and  S.  by  the  W.  branch  of  Susquehanitnh  r. 
The  t.  la  mostly  a  wilderness  and  abounds  with  wild 
animals,  but  contains  some  coal  mines  which  are  wrought. 
It  contains  three  stores  and  ouu  brewery.    Pop.  841. 

DUNWICH,  a  sea-port,  bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  hund.  HI ,  thing  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.,  00  in. 
N.E.  London,  and  26  m.  N.E.  Ipswich.  Pop.  in  1831,  232. 
Though  now  a  poor  fishing  station,  this  was  once  an  Im- 
portant tea  port,  having  an  extend*  e  trade,  a  largo  popu 
iation,  two  abbeys,  and  several  churches.  It  has  been 
reduced  to  Its  present  state  of  Insignificance  by  n-pe  ited 
Inroads  of  the  tea ;  and  would  probably  have  been  totally 
abandoned,  but  for  Its  having  had  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  encroachment  of  the  tea 
began  previously  to  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  an  inundation  swallowed  up  more  than  460  substantial 
booses.  The  last  great  encroachment  was  in  1740;  but 
the  sea  has  continued  progressively  to  encroach  on  the 
land ;  and  at  present  there  remains  only  the  ruins  of  one 
of  its  many  churches.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act;  and  no  longer  attracts  any  attention,  except  from 
those  who  visit  the  coast  to  study  the  great  natural  rev- 
olutions of  which  it  ha*  been  the  theatre.  {Campbell'* 
Survey,  1..  277 ;  LutlT*  Geology,  1..  403.  3d  cd.) 

DU  PAGE,  county,  Illinois,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  390  square  miles.  Drained  by  Dei 
Plninea  river  and  Du  Page  creek.  It  contained  in  1840, 
5617  neat  cattle,  831  sheep.  8213  swine ;  and  produced 
53,641  bushels  of  wheat,  65.261  uf  Indian  corn,  1012  or 
barley,  136,413  of  oats,  85,370  of  potatoes,  14,555  pounds  of 
sugar.  It  had  three  stores,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw- 
null",  eighteen  schools,  337  scholars.  Pop.  3535.  Capitol, 
Napicrvllle, 

DUPLIN,  county,  N.  C  situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  600  square  miles.  Drained  by  branches 
of  E  fane  Fear  r.  It  contained  in  1840,  OHIO  neat  cattle, 
C670  sheep,  31,061  twine;  and  produced  2683  bushels  of 
wheat,  1001  of  rye,  244.584  of  Indian  com.  3525  of  oats, 
83,371  of  potatoes,  77,550  pounds  of  rice,  1346,229  of  cotton. 
It  had  nine  stores,  rifiy-tive  grist  mills,  thirty  saw  mills ; 
two  academies,  63  students,  nine  schools,  206  scholars. 
Pup. :  whiles,  0244 ;  slave*.  4677 ;  free  coloured,  261 ;  total. 
1182.  Capital,  Kenansvllle. 

DURANGO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name.  In  the  Sierra  Madre,  6848  feel  above  tht  level 
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of  the  sea,  450  m.  N.W.  Mexico,  and  150  in.  N.W.  by  W 
Zncaleca*  j  laL  24°  25'  N.,  long.  108°  15'  W.  Pop.  22,000. 
{  Ward.)  It  1*  regularly  built,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and 
other  churches,  several  convents,  a  mint,  and  n  theatre.  It 
is  the  sent  of  a  bishopric.  Its  inhabitants  are  industrious: 
they  manufacture  many  wooden  articles,  woollen  good*, 
and  leather,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Iron 
mines  arc  worked  in  the  vicinity.    ( IVaruT*  Mexico,) 

DURAZZO  (an.  V.ptdamuu*  and  Dyrrachium),  a  sea  port 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania,  on  the  E.  shore  01  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  a  projecting  tongue  of  land, 
7  m.  S.  Capo  Pall ;  Int.  41°  17'  3*'  N..  long.  19°  26'  44"  E. 
Top.  5000. 1  This  town,  which  has  greatly  declined  from 
Its  ancient  importance,  it  surrounded  by  walls,  nod  b 
Indifferently  fortified.  It  has  tome  trade  In  the  export  of 
corn.  The  bay,  on  the  N.  aide  of  which  It  stands,  is  5  m 
broad  from  N.  to  &,  with  from  7  to  3  fathom*  of  water,  the 
best  anchorage  being  about  U  m  S.  by  E.  from  the  town. 

According  to  Ftautua,  the  Inhab.  of  Dyrrachium  were 
Immersed  in  every  sort  of  debauchery  and  vice ;  wherefore, 
tay*  be,— 

"  hu«  urbi  somen  KpiAunoo  inditua  est. 

Quia  ntmo  frroic  hue  tioe  .l«»oo  dirurtilur  '." 

htmntuhmi,  Act  U.,  Sc  I. 

And  certainly,  If  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of  M. 
Poucquevllle,  their  descendants  at  the  present  day,  If  they 
be  lesa  luxurious,  exhibit  few  oilier  symptoms  of  improve 
men  I.  He  calls  their  town  una  anarchic,  un  repair t  d* 
pirate*,  un  ttjour  d'attastin*.  et  I*  receptacle  impur  da* 
tetlcraU  ear  pen  vent  a'ichapper  dea  cute*  d*  C  Italic ! 
{Voyage  dan*  la  Greet,  L,  396.) 

Dyrrachium  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corcyra, 
anno  625  B.C.  After  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
It  became  a  place  of  great  importance,  from  iu  being  the 
port  which  vessels  from  Brundusium,  bound  for  the  opposite 
const,  endeavoured  to  make  ;  and  from  Its  being  the  usual 
place  of  departure  for  ship*  crossing  the  Adriatic  with 
1I1 — p.ii.  In  -  ..r  |'..--i  nui  r>  mm  i.n«'<  e  lor  Itah  .  Ii  be<  a  me 
the  seal  of  some  Important  strategical  operations  during 
the  struggle  between  Cesar  and  Potnpej ,  which  terminated 
advamageouMy  for  the  latter.  (C>A«r,  dt  Bell*  Ctvili,  in.. 
(  41.)  It  wo*  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus ;  and. 
after  various  vicissitude*,  was  subjected  to  the  Turks,  under 
whose  destructive  tway  it  still  continues,  by  Bajaact  U. 

DURHAM,  a  mnrlt.  co.  in  the  N.  of  England,  having  E. 
the  German  ocean.  N.  Northumberland,  W.  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  and  S.  Yorkshire.  Area,  702,080  acres. 
In  its  W.  parts  ll  is  occupied  by  offrelt  from  the  Pennine 
range  of  mountain*,  and  by  black,  heathy  moors.  Soil  In 
parts  good  ;  but  generally  It  rests  on  a  sub-soil  of  stiff  clay, 
and  is  cold  ana  infertile.  It  is  a  curious  facl.  however, 
that  the  W.  parts  of  the  Co.,  though  naturally  the  least 
productive,  are  the  best  cultivated.  Principal  crop*,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  beans,  and  pease.  A  mixture  or  rye  and 
wheat,  provtnclally  called  laas/ra,  is  alto  rather  extensively 
cultivated.  Turnips  are  generally  Introduced,  particularly 
in  the  W.  districts.  Lime,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply,  is  principally  used  as  manure,  the  quantity  applied 
being  from  70  10  80  bushels  an  acre.  Drainage  It  much 
neglected  In  the  E.  parts  of  the  co.  whlrh.  In  consequence, 
are  In  a  comparatively  backward  state.  The  Teeswatei 
breed  of  short-horned  cattle,  to  called  from  the  river  Tees, 
which  bounds  the  co.  on  the  S.,  Is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best,  both  for  feeding  and  milking,  and  Is  now  very 
widely  diffused.  Sheep  mostly  Cheviots  ;  stock  estimated 
at  between  200.000  and  250,000  head.  A  great  deal  of 
property  belongs  to  the  church,  and  there  are  besides  some 
large  estates  ;  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  n  good  deal 
subdivided.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the  greater  number 
rather  small ;  and  the  condition  of  the  occupier*  of  the 
small  farms  it  tald  to  be  very  unfavourable.  Average  rant 
of  land.  In  1840,  14«.  5a1.  an  acre.  Durham  ha*  tome 
of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  coal  fields  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  she  hat  alto  valuable  lead  and  iron  minea.  Vast 
quantities  of  grlnd-ttnnei  are  produced  from  the  quarries 
at  Gateshead  Fell.  Manufactures  various,  but  not  very 
extensive  or  Important.  Principal  river*,  Tees,  Wear,  and 
Derwcnl.  Durham  hat  4  wards  and  75  parishes,  and 
returns  10  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  A  for  the  co.,  2  each 
for  the  city  of  Durham  and  Sunderland,  and  1  each  for 
Gateshead  and  8.  Shields.  Registered  electors  for  the  CO., 
in  1838  39.  10.305,  being  5325  for  the  N..  nod  4981)  for  the 
8.  dtv.  Principal  towns,  Durham  city.  Sunderland.  Gates- 
head, S.  Shield*,  Darlington.  In  1841.  Durham  had  57,450 
Inhabited  house*,  anil  324.277  inhabitants,  of  whom  150.874 
were  males,  and  164.403  females.  Sum  paid  for  reltei 
of  poor  In  1838,  £61.369.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
in  1815,  £885,580.  Profit*  of  trades  and  professions  in  do., 
£253,631. 

Durham  'originally  l>unholme.  from  dun  a  hill,  and 
holme  a  river),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  England, 
cap.  co.  same  name,  and  nearly  In  It*  centre,  on  a  bend  of 
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the  river  Wear.  230  in.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  05  m.  N.N.W. 
York  ;  Int.  54°  36'  31"  N..  (oaf.  1°  34'  6"  W.  Pop.  in  1821, 
10,283  ;  la  1831,  10,520;  but  from  the  Utter  epoch  down  to 
the  present  year  (1840),  there  has  been  a  great  Increase  In 
the  pop.  of  the  town  anil  lis  immediate  vicinity,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  opening  of  several  new  anil  extensive 
collieries.  Probably,  at  next  census,  the  pop.  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  within  3  or  4  m.  on  each  side  of  the 
former,  will  kg  we  run  nod  to  be  little  short  of  40,000. 

The  grand  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  cathedral 
and  castle  :  their  appearance  from  the  surrounding  country 
is  most  striking,  being  situated  In  a  rocky  peninsula,  eleva- 
ted about  80  feet  above  the  Wear,  by  which  it  Is  nearly 
encircled.  The  first  of  these  structures,  begun  In  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  but  much  enlarged  and  Improved  in 
subsequent  ages,  Is  a  large  and  majestic  pile  of  Norman 
architecture :  it  is  401  ft  in  length,  by  ubout  200  in  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  transept ;  it  has  a  central 
lower.  211  ft.  in  height:  r.iul  Sj  llir  \\  .  end  tn  two  low 
towers,  once  topped  with  spires.  Hie  inside  has  much  of 
the  clumsy  though  venerable  magnificence  of  the  early 
Norman  style.  The  pillars  are  vast  cylinders, 'J3  feet  in 
circumference,  and  variously  adorned.  In  the  Galilee,  or 
lady's  chapel,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  tomb 
of  tbe  venerable  Bede,  his  remains  having  been  transferred 
thither  from  Jarrow  in  1370;  and  In  the  Nine  Altars,  at  the 
V..  end  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  the 
patron  saint  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Dr.  Johnson  say*,  char 
acterlstically,  of  this  noble  structure,  that  "it  strikes  with 
a  kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
than  that  of  rocky  solidity,  and  indeterminate  duration  !" 

The  see  of  Durham  is  well  known  to  have  been  about 
the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom.  At  nn  average  of  the 
throe  years  ending  with  1KI1,  it  yielded  a  net!  revenue  of 
£19,060  a  year !  The  total  revenue  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, during  the  seven  years  ending  with  1834,  amounted 
to  £38,937  a  year ;  the  dean  having  a  revenue  of  £4800, 
and  each  of  the  canons  residentiary,  of  whom  there  nrc 
twelve,  having  a  revenue  of  £2280  a  year  I  But  on  the 
death  of  the  last  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1836,  the  bishop's 
revenue  was  fixed,  pursuant  to  tbe  recommendation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  at  £8600  a  year,  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  see  being  reserved  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  Incomes  of  the  poorer  bishops.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  also,  till  deprived  of  It  by  the  act 
0  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  19.  mists*  rotulornm  and  chief 
civil  governor  of  the  co„  which  has  distinct  courts  and  law 
officer* ;  he  presided  at  the  assizes,  and  nil  writs  were  re- 
turnable t.«  him,  and  not  to  the  king.  The  practice  in  the 
Palatinate  courts  Is  now,  however,  assimilated  in  a  great 
measure  to  that  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster :  and 
reactions  may  he  rommenrod  in  them  for  anv  MUD,  how- 
ever  large,  the  change  has  been  productive  of  great  public 
benefit 

It  I*  a  curious  fact  that  Cromwell  founded  n  university 
in  Durham  in  1S57,  assigning  to  It  the  houses  and  part  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  This  Institu- 
tion, which,  had  It  survived,  must  hnvr  been  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  N.  counties,  fell  to  pieces  on  the  Restoration, 
when  the  Church  recovered  her  old  possessions.  No  new 
attempt,  or  at  least  no  successful  one,  was  made  to  estab- 
lish another  university  at  Durham  till  1831.  In  that  year, 
however,  a  university,  endowed  by  the  dean  and  chapter, 
the  bishop,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  was  founded,  tn 
afford  Instruction,  and  grant  degrees  in  the  different  facul- 
ties. It  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1837,  and 
consists  of  a  wanton,  professors,  tutors,  Jtc. ;  but.  however 
credltnble  to  the  liberality  of  the  founder.,  It  i<  far  from  ad- 
equately meeting  the  existing  wants  of  society.  Its  grand 
object  being  to  furnish  instruction  for  candidates  for  holy 
orders  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  castle,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  In 
tended  partly  to  bridle  that  part  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
partly  as  a  defence  ngninst  the  Irruptions  of  the  Scotch, 
stand*  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  same 
elevated  peninsula.  It  was  long  used  as  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace, and  has  some  magnificent  apartments.  It  i*  now-  (with 
the  exception  of  a  suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  bishop,  on  his  visits  to  'he  city?  appropria- 
ted to  the  purposes  of  the  university,  being  occupied  by 
students.  Adjoining  the  castle,  on  an  artificial  mound  tif 
considerable  elevation.  l»  the  ancient  tower,  or  keep,  W  Inch 
had  fallen  Into  decay,  but  ha*  recently  been  restored,  and 
presents  a  most  Imposing  appearance.  On  the  pnlnre 
green  Is  the  exchequer,  a  large,  square  building,  In  which 
the  bishop's  courts  of  exchequer  and  chancery  were  bald, 
and  near  It  Is  a  magnificent  library,  erected  by  Bishop  Co- 
nns ;  and  a  little  farther  distant  Is  the  office  for  the  registry 
of  will*.  The  cloister*  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  are  147  ft. 
Kroare,  and  very  neat  The  rhapier-hotise,  a  plain  build 
inc.  opens  |t  >, .  Uiem. 

The  shelving  sides  of  the  penlnsola,  from  the  cathedral. 


castle,  and  other  buildings,  down  to  the  river,  are  laid  out 
in  hanging  garden*.  Intersected  with  walks,  and  planted 
with  trees,  that  have  a  most  Imposing  effect. 

Beside*  the  cathedral,  there  are  here  six  par.  churches. 
Tlio-  .1  St  NldMtaa  ni.il  BL  Oswald,  the  latter  remarka- 
ble for  it*  vaulted  roof  of  wood,  are  of  considerable  antiqui- 
ty. The  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist*.  B  (nan 
Catholics,  Independents,  and  Quakers,  have  also  places  of 
worship. 

The  grammar  school  connected  with  the  cathedral  has 
four  exhibitions,  of  £25  each,  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  at 
the  school,  and  of  £50  each,  at  either  university  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  has  five  scholarships,  of  £10  each,  at  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  There  is  a  blue-coat  school,  an  infant 
school,  and  an  endowed  charity  school,  which.  bfctlier, 
furnish  gratuitous  Instruction  to  about  1000  children.  It 
baa  an  infirmary,  founded  in  1791,  dependant  on  voluntary 
retributions,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  several  almshouses. 
There  are  here  also  a  public  reading-room,  a  library,  and 
assembly-rooms,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Races  takr 
place  annually  in  May. 

The  city  la  divided  into  several  distinct  portions :  that 
which  contains  the  cathedral  and  castle  has  some  excel- 
lent and  finely-situated  houses,  principally  occupied  by  tbe 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  What  Is  called  the  Old  Town  ad- 
'  jom-  the  caallc  on  the  N. :  in  It  are  the  market-place,  tbe 
theatre,  and  principal  shops,  but  it  has  a  great  many  In- 
ferior home* ;  In  the  market-place  is  a  fountain  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  with  water,  conveyed  thitlier  from 
spring*  about  14  in  distant,  consisting  of  an  octagon  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Neptune.  The  township  of 
Rivet  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cathedral  peninsula,  being 
separated  from  It  by  the  Wear.  It  Is  comparatively  well 
built.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  magnificent  new 
county  Jail  and  county  court-house,  erected  in  1809,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  £140.000.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Wear 
and  of  the  cathedral  are  the  townships  of  Crossgatc  and 
Framwellgato  ;  they  are  occupied  by  a  very  inferior  class 
of  houses,  and  have  the  appear  a  i  . .  of  great  poverty.  The 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  It 
kept  up  by  two  old  and  one  comparatively  modern  bridge. 
The  latter,  called  Prebend's  bridge,  was  erected  by,  and  to 
maintained  at  the  expense  of,  the  dean  and  chapter  :  it  la 
placed  in  a  very  romantic  situation,  and  connects  the  pub- 
lic walks  called  "the  Ranks,"  already  alluded  to.  The 
city  is  well  paved  and  lighU'd. 

Durham,  lor  a  lengthened  period,  made  little  or  no  prog- 
re**.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  nnd  most  stagnant  of 
cathedral  cities.  But  from  the  flow  thitherward  of  tba 
tide  of  pop.,  through  the  opening  of  the  collieries,  previous- 
ly mentioned,  and  the  construction  of  several  railways  tn 
the  district  connecting  it  with  Shields,  Sunderland,  Hartle- 
pool, and  Stockton,  none  of  which  are  more  than  20  m. 
distant  a  powerful  Impetus  has  lately  been  given  to  its 
trade.  This  Is  visible  In  the  crowded  state  of  the  weekly 
markets,  the  Improvement  of  the  shops,  and  other  signs  of 
the  Increasing  importance  and  trade  of  the  town.  An  ex- 
tensive carpet  manufactory  and  a  worsted  spinning  mill  are 
situated  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Wear.  The  Great  N.  of  Eng- 
land railway  will  connect  the  city  directly  with  Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne,  14  m  distant ;  and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
railway  opens  an  easy  communication  with  the  W.  coast 
The  neighbourhood  of  Durham  abounds  with  situations 
well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  various  manufac- 
tures, having  numerous  rivulets  and  Inexhaustible  stores  of 
stone,  lime,  coal,  and  iron.  The  want  of  mcaas  of  outlet 
have  hitherto  rendered  these  resources  unavailable ;  bat 
a*  the  railways  now  in  progress  will  supply  facilities  of 
transit,  this  part  of  the  kingdom  may.  in  the  course  of  a  few 
y  ears,  be  expected  to  afford  an  excellent  field  for  the  ad 
vantagpoua  employment  of  capital  and  industry. 

Durham  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  1G75. 
Previously  to  tbe  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  m 
the  frermen  who  had  acquired  their  freedom  by  patrimony 
or  servitude  within  the  city  of  Durham,  the  bor.  of  Fram 
wellgate.  "or  tbe  streets  and  suburbs  adjoining  thereto." 
Hence  the  limits  of  the  pari.  l»r.  were  not  definitively  fix 
ed.  but  varied  with  the  varying  size  of  the  suburbs :  a 
definite  limit  was.  however,  given  to  It  by  the  Boundary 
Act  which  included.  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  9209,  and  1904  hou- 
ses, of  which  008  were  worth  £10  a  year.  Registered 
.  I.  ctors  in  IKta-.Tj.  >M9  I'nder  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
the  city  I*  divided  Into  three  wards,  and  Is  governed  by  six 
aldermen  nnd  eighteen  counsellors.  Market  day,  Saturday. 
( Hut(ki**on't  and  Smrtrn'  llulory  of  Durham  ;  Frnnant't 
Tour  in  Srottand,  111.,  330,  fcc. ;  Beundcry  Rrp. ;  and  Fri 
ratt  Information.) 

Dt'Kii  am ,  p.  t.  Cumberland  «<>.,  Me.,  30  m.  S.W.  Augtutsj. 
500  W.  Incorporated  In  1783.  Bounded  N.E.  and  X.  by 
Androscoggin  river.  A  bridge  crosses  the  river  to  Lisbon. 
It  contains  five  stores,  two  grist  milts,  two  «o<\  -mills,  twelve 
schools.  458  scholars.    Pop.  1838. 
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Ui  riioi.  p.  t.,  Strnflbrd  co.,  X.  II  33  in.  E.  by  8.  Con- 
cord, It  m.  W.N.W.  Portsmouth.  Incorporated  in  1738. 
Bounded  8.E.  by  Great  bay.  Watered  by  Oyster  river,  a 
branch  of  Plscalaqua  river,  and  by  Lamprey  river,  which 
enters  Great  bay.  These  riven  afford  good  water-power. 
The  village  it  situated  mi  Oyster  river,  which  Is  navigable 
to  this  place.  Granite  is  found  and  extensively  exported, 
being  conveniently  situated  fur  transportation  by  water.  It 
ruff-red  much  in  early  times  from  Indian  hostilities.  It 
contains  four  stores,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  ten 
schools.  303  scholars.    Pop  1498. 

Durham,  p.  t.,  Middlesex  co..  Ct,  21  m.  S.  Hartford.  319 
W.  First  settled  in  1608,  organized  in  1708.  Watered  by 
We*t  river,  which  flows  into  Connecticut  river.  It 
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six  stores,  one 
scholars.    Pop.  1095. 

Durham,  p.  t.,  Greene  co,  N.  Y,  36  m.  8.W.  Albany, 
350  W.  Watered  by  Caukill  river  and  iu  tributaries.  Or- 
ganized In  1790.  It  contain*  one  Presbyterian  church, 
seven  stores,  one  furnace,  four  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills, 
four  turneries,  one  academy,  18  students,  eleven  school*, 
-276  scholars.    Pop.  3813. 

Durham  ,  t.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  90  m.  N.E,  Doylcstown. 
Cook'*  or  Durham  cr.  affords  water-power.  Delaware  riv. 
bound*  it  on  the  E.,  near  which  and  the  Junction  of  the 
creek  l*  a  singular  cave.  In  limestone  rock,  called  the  Dev- 
il's Hole,  with  three  large  apartments,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  basin  of  pure  water,  SO  feet  wide,  which  has  a 
subterranean  communication  with  the  creek  and  river, 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  river.   It  contains  three 
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i  which  it  com 
throughout  with  poplars.  Pop. 
4900.  Before  Carlsruhe  was  built,  this  town  wax  the  resi- 
dence of  the  margraves  of  Baden  Durlnch.  an  old  castle  be- 
longing to  whom,  now  in  ruins,  stands  upon  a  contiguous 
height,  and  has  Attached  to  it  a  fine  garden.  In  which  sev- 
eral Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  A  palace  of 
a  later  date  ha*  been  in  part  converted  into  a  cavalry  bar- 
reck.  The  inhab.  manufacture  porcelain,  tobacco,  and 
srnllng-wax ;  and  have  some  trade  In  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
other  agricultural  produce.   (Brrghaiu  ;  Miller.) 

DUSSELDORF.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Rhine,  cap.  reg.  and  cirr.  niuie  n.tior,  nt  the  confluence  of 
the  Dnssel  with  the  Rhine;  lat.  51°  13*  46"  N..  long. 
gr>  40'  24"  u.  p0n  33,137,  of  whom  27,000  are  Catholics. 
It  has  nearly  trebled  Its  pop.  in  the  course  of  the  present 
It  is  a  well-built,  handsome,  thriving  town. 
r>  were  delighted  with  iu  singular  neatness,  and  the 
of  its  environs.  It  stands  so  close  upon  the  Rhine, 
fssels  sail  up  to  Its  quays,  and  then  take  on  board 
the  merchandiie  of  which  the  town  is  the  depot.  Near 
the  river  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  full  of  symptoms  of 
industry  ;  but  beyond  these  the  town  consists  of  handsome 
white  stone  houses,  disposed  in  rows  as  streets,  or  a*  open 
squares  and  place*  with  trees  in  the  centre,  all  which  are 
remarkably  clean  and  quiet"  'Chambers's  Hot  fund,  Acr., 
p.  49.)  The  castle  and  other  fortifications  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1794.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  provincial  I 
state*  or  pari,  of  the  Rhine  prov.,  ha*  a  court  of  appeal  for 
the  regency,  a  gymnasium  or  college,  an  academy  of  sd- 1 
encci,  an  observatory,  n  line  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
some  remains  of  the  noble  collection  of  painting*  transfer-  [ 
red  to  Munich.  Recently  the  scMool  of  painting  at  Dussel- 
dorf.  under  Schadow,  has  attained  to  very  considerable 
celebrity.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  nt  Dusael- 
Its  principal  Importance  from  its  posl- 
nearly  opposite  to  where  It  Is  Joined  by 
I  leading  to  Venlo  on  the  Maese,  und  from  Its  be- 
ing the  mlrefit  and  principal  port  of  the  contiguous  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  district,  of  which  Elberfeldt  is  the 
capital.  Cottons,  cloths,  Jtc.  arc  Imported  from  the  latter ; 
hardware,  iron,  and  steel,  from  Sotingen,  Remscheid,  4tc. ; 
linen  from  Ratingen,  ate.  I-arge  quantities  of  coal,  brought 
from  the  mines  on  the  Roer,  are  shipped  here  for  the  Neth 
erlands  |  and  there  is  also  aa  extensive  trade  in  corn,  oU, 
and  wine 

DUTCHESS,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  765  sq.  m.  Rounded  W.  by  Hudson 
river.  The  surface  la  hilly,  nnd  on  the  E.  and  8.  mountain- 
ous. Watered  by  Fishkill,  Wappenger's  and  Ten  Mile 
creeks.  The  last  flows  Into  Housatonie  river  In  Ct  it  is  a 
fertile  and  wealthy  agricultural  co.  It  contained  In  1840, 
44.247  neat  cattle,  215.950  sheep,  65.777  swine ;  nnd  produ- 
ced 171,617  bushels  of  wheat  175,550  of  rye,  710,473  of  In- 
dian com.  86,980  of  buckwheat  2540  of  barley,  1,360,613  of 
oats.  594,130  of  potatoes.  413.635  lbs.  of  wool ;  value  of  the 
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rectories,  eleven  cotton-factories,  with  21,348  spindles ; 
dyeing  and  printing  works,  twenty-nine  flouring  mills,  sixty 
one  grist  mills,  sixty  four  saw-mills,  three  paper  mills, 
eighteen  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  potteries,  one  rope- 
walk,  three  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  news* 
papers,  two  periodicals,  seven  academies,  0SI  students,  107 
school*,  4498  scholars.  Pop.  52,398.  Capital,  Poughkecpsic 
DUVAL,  countVjFa.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
ler.,  and  contains  720  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  by  Nassau  river, 
E.  by  the  Atlantic.  Watered  by  St.  John's  and  Black  rivers. 
It  contained  in  IrMO.  5901  neat  cattle,  31  sheep,  2001  swine ; 
and  produced  20,0*5  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  17,691  of  pota- 
toes, 9010  lbs.  ofriee,  140.658  of  cotton.  21,600  of  sugar.  It 
had  twelve  stores,  six  saw-mills,  three  schools,  75  scholars. 
Pop.:  whites,  2230;  slaves,  1801 ;  free  coloured,  105;  total, 
4156.   Capital,  Jacksonville. 

DUXBL  RY.  p.  t,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass..  36  m.S.S.E.  Bos- 
ton, 6  m.  N.  Plymouth,  448  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Massachu- 
setts bay.  A  narrow  peninsula  extend*  7  m.  into  the  bay, 
on  the  8.  extremity  of  which  is  a  light-house.  It  has  con 
dderahle  navigation,  employed  chiefly  in  the  flsherica  It 
contains  four  churches,  two  Methodist,  one  Unitarian  and 
our  Cm  verbalist ;  thirteen  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  one 
rope  walk,  two  grist-mills,  six  saw-milts,  three  tanneries,  one 
academy,  30  students,  eleven  schools,  700  scholars.  Pop. 
2798.  The  village  la  chiefly  built  on  one  street,  2  m.  long, 
and  contains  over  100  dwellings. 

Dux bury,  t,  Washington  co.,  Vt,  13  n>.  W.  Monlpcller, 
29  ni.  H.K.  Burlington.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
there  i*  little  good  land,  excepting  on  Onion  or  Wlnooski 
river,  which  bounds  It  on  the  X.  Watered  hv  Mad  river 
and  Its  i .ranches.  Chartered  in  1763,  first  settled  In  1786. 
There  is  a  curious  natural  bridge  between 
Wausrbury,  formed  of  fallen  rocks.  It  has  « 
eight  schook  281  scholars.   Pop.  820. 

D  WAR  AC  A  or  JUGGUTH,  a  merit  town  of  1 
prov.  Gujrat,  the  roost  W.  point  of  which  it  occupies,  i 


of  the  Guicovsnr.  on  a  sandy  shore  95  m.  N.W.  Juonnghur  ; 
lat.  23°  15'  N..  long.  60°  7'  E.    It  is  the  most  sacred  place 


in  tills  part  of  India,  and  is  annually  frequented  by  about 
15,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country. 
Its  principal  pagoda  is  a  magnificent  carved  stone  building 
of  high  antiquity,  dedicated  to  Runchon,  aa  incarnation  of 
Krishna,  with  an  entrance  towards  the  sen  by  a  very  long 
and  noble  (light  of  stone  steps,  succeeded  by  a  massive  gate, 
where  the  whole  front  breaks  upon  the  view  with  a  striking 
effect;  it*  great  pyramid  1*  140  ft  high,  and  much  orna- 
mented. There  ore  numerous  subordinate,  temples,  having 
flags  with  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  front 
of  the  large  temple  I*  the  sacred  place  of  ablution,  formed 
by  a  creek  of  the  sea.  which  Is  lined  for 


on  which  prayers  ore  made,  and  Idols,  rings, 
amulets  sold  by  the  Brahmin* :  the  town  Itself  is  small. 


1  for  some  distance  by 
to  the  margin  of  the 
and  idols,  rings,  and 


but  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers  washed  by  the  I 
The  devotees  here  are  usually  stamped,  by  means  of  a  ] 
Iron,  with  the  insignia  of  the  god,  und  this  rite  is  often  prac- 
tised upon  young  infant*.  The  chalk  with  which  the  Brah- 
mins mark  their  foreheads  comes  from  Dwaraca,  whence 
it  is  carried  by  merchant*  nil  over  India.  The  revenue  at 
the  temples,  derived  from  pilgrims,  U  estimated  at  about  one 
rack  of  rupees,  and  was  formerly  swelled  by  the  plunder  of 
many  piratical  vessels,  fitted  out  In  the  name  of  the  idoL 
Dwaraca  submitted  to  the  British  forces  in  1816  ;  but  In  the 
following  year  was  transferred  to  the  Guicowor,  to  whom 
it*  sanctity  rendered  it  a  highly  acceptable  acquisition. 
{ Hamilton's  £.  /.  ffi.  L,  531,  532 ;  .»/,..-.  VV.r.,  x.,  203- 
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on,  a  missionary  station, 
in  1820,  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
'  on  the  W.  bank  of  Illinois  river,  4  m.  above 
IU  Junction  with  Arkansas  river.  Keel  boots  navigate  to 
this  place.  It  U  500  ro.  by  the  course  of  the  river  above  the 
mouth  of  Arkansas  river.  It  has  a  flourishing  school  for 
the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

DWINA,  the  name  of  two  Russian  rivers,  one  of  which 
falls  Into  the  While  sea  by  several  mouths,  35  m.  below 
Archangel,  and  the  other  into  the  gulf  of  Riga,  in  the  Baltic,  9 
m.  below  Riga.  The  first  or  Northern  fttcina,  is  a  largo 
and  Important  river.  It  Is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Soukhoca,  which  rises  in  the  farthest  W,  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vologda,  with  the  Jong,  rising  in  the  central  8. 
pert  of  the  same  government  From  the  point  of  conflu- 
ence, near  Otisteoug- Veliki,  the  united  river  flows  In  a  deep 
and  broad  stream,  N.W.  to  It*  embouchure  below  Archan- 
gel, a  distance  of  about  350  m.  It*  principal  affluent  Is  the 
Vitchegda,  flowing  W.  from  the  confines  of  Perm.  The 
extent  of  natural  navigation  for  boat*  and  barges  on  this 


river  and  its  affluent*  I*  very  great,  extending  W.  to  the  city 
of  Vologda,  S.  to  Nlkolcsk,  and  E.  to  the  frontier  of  Perm. 
At  Vol 
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soukbona  with  the  Neva ;  while,  on  the  E,  the  Severnoi 
canal  connects  the  Vitchcgda  wktli  the  Kama,  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  Wolgn.  Hetice,  goods  imported 
at  Archangel  may  be  sent  by  water  to  either  Petersburg  or 
Astrakhan,  and  conversely !  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
Is  perceivable  in  the  Dwina  many  miles  above  Archangel. 
Opposite  to  the  latter  it  is  above  4  m.  in  width ;  it  is  also 
very  deep,  though  owing  to  the  sand-banks  at  Its  mouth  it 
does  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  12  to  14  ft 
water.  It  Is  frozen  over  for  about  half  the  year.  {See 
Akchaxozl.) 

The  second,  or  Southern  Dwina  or  Uuna,  though  of  in- 
ferior dimensions  to  the  preceding,  is  also  a  large  and  Im- 
portant river.  It  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills,  not  far  from  the 
source  of  the  Wolga;  and  following  a  8.W.  course  to 
Vitebsk,  It  thence  pursues  a  W.N.VV.  course  to  its  embou- 
chure below  Riga.  It  Is  navigable  from  near  its  source,  or 
for  about  635  m.  Near  Dunaburg,  however,  it  is  a  good 
deal  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  in  other  places  It  is  t  it  - 
cumbered  with  shoals,  so  that  it  can  only  be  mtvigntrd  with 
safety  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  after 
the  setting  in  of  the  autumnal  rains.  It  has  few  affluents 
of  any  considerable  magnitude.  At  Riga  it  is  about  3400  ft 
broad.  Its  mouth  is  encumbered  uiih  bunks,  which  render 
it  inaccessible  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  12  to  15 
ft.  water.  It  begins  to  freeze  over  about  the  end  of  Nov., 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  or  debacle,  usually  takes 
place  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  there  are  inundations 
that  frequently  occasion  great  Injury  to  Riga  and  the  adja- 
cent country. 

This  river  has  always  been  the  principal  channel  by 
which  the  masts  and  other  limber  exported  from  Riga  were 
conveyed  to  it.  Bui  owing  to  the  c  radii  u!  ■  \haustton  of  the 
forests,  it  is  necessary  to  go  much  fnrther  8.  than  formerly, 
to  the  provs.  of  TcbernigorTand  K  ieif.  the  timber  from  which  ! 
is  conveyed  by  water,  against  the  stream,  up  a  part  of  the 
Dniepr,  and  then  carried  across  the  country  separating  that 
river  from  the  Dwina,  to  be  embarked  on  the  latter.  This, 
however,  Is  a  very  expensive  and  tedious  process,  requiring 
about  two  years  for  its  completion ;  and  hence  the  mast 
trade,  that  formerly  centered  wholly  at  Riga,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  transferred,  In  part  at  least,  to  Kherson,  to  which 
place  the  trees  are,  at  the  proper  season,  easily  and  rapidly 
Boated  down  the  Dniepr.  {Hagemtiiter  on  the  Btatk  Sea, 
p.  132,  English  trans.) 

DY  BERRY,  t,  Wayne  co. Pa.  Drained  by  Lnrkawaxen 
and  Dyberry  creeks  and  their  tributaries.  It  contains  three 
stores,  sixty-eight  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  seven  schools, 
153  scholars.   Pop.  001. 

DYER,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  In  the  YV.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  840  sq.  m.  Bounded  YV.  by  Mississippi 
tlver.  Watered  by  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  river*.  It  con- 
tained In  1840,  580 1  neat  cattle,  898  sheep,  2190.  .swine  ;  and 
produced  12,526  bushels  of  wheat  224,505  of  Indian  corn, 
.692  of  oats.  12,492  of  potatoes,  87.380  lbs.  of  tobacco,  C8.1151 
of  cotton.  It  had  live  stores,  two  flouring  nnllv  three  en-t 
mill*,  one  saw-mill,  six  schools,  137  scholars.  Pop.;  whites, 
3427 ;  slaves,  1042 ;  free  coloured,  15 ;  tout  4484.  Capital, 
Dyersburg. 

DYEK-IMRG,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Dyer  co.,  Tenn..  101  m 
W.  Nashville,  844  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  N 
fork  of  Forked  Deer  river,  30  m.  above  its  entrance  into 
M.-m-  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  about 
150  Inhabitants. 

DYKE,  t-  Saline  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  209. 

DY8ART,  a  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  l  H  m.  N.  by  E.  Edin- 
burgh, and  1  m.  E.  Kirkaldy.  Pop.  1801,  4884;  1831,  6802. 
exclusive  of  above  100  sailors.  This  includes  the  immedi- 
ately contiguous  villages  of  Palhhesd,  Sinclairtown.  Galli- 
um, and  Borland,  the  Inhab.  of  all  of  which,  so  for  as  Industry 
Is  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  community. 
Their  pop.  in  1831  was  as  follows:  town  of  Dysart,  1801 ; 
Path  head,  including  Sinclairtown,  3330;  Hnwkley  Mulr,  or 
upper  par.  of  Sinclairtown,  434;  Gallaton,  1053;  Borland, 
184 ;  total  pop.  in  1831.  6803. 

Dysart  consists  chiefly  of  three  narrow  streets,  with  a 
species  of  square  in  the  centre.  The  central  or  High  street 
Is  full  of  antique,  substantial  buildup-,  the  fronts  of  which 
are  generally  decorated  with  inscriptions  and  dates,  and,  in 
one  part,  with  piazzas,  the  latter  being  the  places  In  which. 
In  former  times,  merchants  exposed  their  goods  to  aale ;  but 
the  greater  part  have  been  built  up.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  stands  the  town-house,  erected  in  1617,  but  rebuilt 
after  having  been  accidentally  burnt  by  Cromwell's  soldiers. 
Under  its  roof  are,  the  council-chamber,  the  prison,  the 
public  weigh-house,  the  guard-room,  the  black  hole.  Dy- 
lan House,  the  elegant  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
stands  on  the  W.  of  the  town,  being  separated  from  It  only 
by  a  wall.  The  par.  church  is  a  plain  building ;  also  the 
two  Dissenting  chapels,  which  belong  respectively  to  the 


Relief  and  Associate  synod.   Dysart  is  a  collegiate  charge, 
or  has  the  services  of  two  parochial  clergymen. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  education,  thero  are  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  schools  in  the  par. ;  namely,  four  at 
Dysart,  four  at  Path  head,  two  at  Sinclairtown,  three  at 
Gallaton,  and  one  at  Borland.   All  these  schools  are  uncn 
dowed  except  three:  one  at  Dysart;  a  free  school  in  Path 
head.  endowed  by  the  late  Bailie  Phllp — salary  to  the 
teacher  £120  yearly ;  and  one  In  Borland.   There  arc  four 
subscription  libraries  in  the  par.  and  two  reading- rooms. 
Philp's  school  is  the  only  charitable  endowment.  There  is 
no  legal  assessment  for  the  poor.   There  are  several  friend 
ly  societies,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Before  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  Dysart 
was  a  place  of  such  NnMNW  eminence  as  to  have  been 
called  "  Little  Holland."  But  Its  importance  in  this  respect 
is  now  greatly  reduced.  Nail  making  flourished  In  the  bor. 
and  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Gallaton,  for  a  hundred 
yean  previously  to  the  end  of  last  century.  But  that  trade 
has  now  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  in  reference  to  Gal- 
laton that  Adam  Smith  remarked,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," published  in  1776,  "There  is  at  this  day  a  village  in 
Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon.  I  am  told,  for  a  work- 
man to  carry  nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's  shop 
or  the  ale-house."  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this 
business  within  the  last  50  years  was  not  less  than  100. 
The  manufacture  of  linen  clotb,  once  extensively  carried  on 
here,  has  also  disappeared.  Salt  was  made  here  from  sea- 
water  at  so  early  a  period  as  1450;  and  the  trade  continued 
to  flourish  till  1823,  when  the  duty  being  repealed,  il  was 
relinquished.  The  salt  pans  were  very  extensive.  Th« 
principal  trade  at  present  is  the  manufacture  of  checks  and 
ticks,  a  branch  of  the  Dundee  staple  trade.  This  business 
waa  introduced  into  Dysart  between  1710  and  1720;  but  so 
slowly  did  it  advance,  that  in  1776  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufacture  was  not  estimated  at  more  than  £9000.  It  is 
very  different  at  preseui.  The  number  of  looms  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  is  nut  less  than  Ate* ;  aau 
the  value  of  the  cloth  annually  produced  is  estimated  at 
about  £150,001).  The  number  of  bands  employed.  Including 
weavers,  winders,  and  warpers,  has  been  estimated  at  from 
5000  to  6000;  but  this,  we  believe,  is  beyond  the  mark. 
The  number  of  looms  employed  by  the  manufacturers  out 
of  the  par.  is  above  1000.  A  mill  for  spinning  flax  has  re- 
cently been  built,  and  is  in  active  operation.  It  employs 
about  100  hands. 

Dysart  cool  was  among  the  first  wrought  in  Scotland, 
operations  having  been  begun  upwards  of  350  yean  ago. 
Coward*  o|  100,000  MM--M1  dW| JFMMjjj  Sandstone.  I  lute 
stone,  and  ironstone  also  abound,  and  are  in  considerable 
demand,  particularly  the  two  latter.  The  harbour  is  oae 
of  the  safest  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  except  with  easterly 
winds.  It  has  a  wet  dock.  There  are  only,  however,  a 
few  brigs  and  sloops  belonging  to  the  port,  and  no  foreign 
vessel  approaches  it.  except  occasionally  from  Holland  or 
the  Baltic  laden  with  flax,  or  when  coals  are  wanted. 

Dysart  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  to 
history  so  early  a*  B7*V  »  hen  the  Danes  invaded  Fife.  But 
it  was  not  made  a  royal  burgh  till  the  time  of  Jamea  V. 
The  town  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  There  is  a  place  at  the 
harbour  called  the  Fort,  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Protector,  but  no  remains  of  any  work  on  tt  can  now  be 
seen.  To  the  W.  of  the  burgh  is  the  castle  of  Ravenscraig. 
standing  on  a  steep  crag  fronting  the  sea,  but  now  a  ruin. 
It  has  been  the  property  of  the  Sinclair*,  now  Earls  of 
Rosslyn,  for  500  years.  On  the  8.  or  lower  part  of  the  town, 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  said  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dennis.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Dyaart 
are  nearly  nt  the  same  spot.  One  of  the  windows  bean 
the  date  of  1570. 

Dysart  unites  with  Kirkaldy.  Burntisland,  and  Kinghorn 
in  returning  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C,  and  in  1839-40  bad 
130  registered  voters.  (Arts  Stat.  Ate.,  %  Dpaart ;  .Vmr's 
Account  of  Dytart  ;  Boundary  Rrp. ;  Private  Inform.} 


E. 

EAGLE  p.  t..  Alleghany  co,  N.  Y..264  m.W.  by  S.  Al- 
bany, 355  W.  Drained  by  Caneada  and  Wiskoy  creeks. 
It  contains  one  store,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  on* 
tannery,  eight  schools,  249  scholars.   Pop.  1187. 

Faulk,  p.  t..  Hancock  co,  O.,  83  nt.  N.W.  Columbus; 
454  W.  Drained  by  Eagle  and  Cherry  creeks.  It  con  rains 
one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  four  schools,  191  scholars- 
Pop.  524. 

Kaulk,  t.  Brown  co.,  O.  It  contains  four  schools,  1M 
scholars.   Pop.  891. 

Eaolk.  t,  Ross  co,  O.   Pop.  411. 

EAGLESHAM,  a  market  town  and  burgh  of  kssiij 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  a  tributary  of  the  White  Celt,  • 
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EARL. 

m.  8.  Glasgow.  Pop.  (In  1840)  1750.  The  town,  which  la 
modem,  though  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  consists 
of  two  rows  of  well-built  houses,  all  of  freesUme,  with  a 
•pace  between  varying  from  100  to  250  yards,  laid  out  In 
fine  green  fields  interspersed  with  trees,  with  a  beautiful 
streamlet  running  down  the  middle.  Length  of  the  town 
nearly  3  furlongs.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  Introduced 
here  about  40  years  ago.  The  cot  ton -mil  I  at  Eagle&hain, 
which  la  driven  by  water-power,  employs  87  males  and  113 
females;  that  of  Millhail  in  the  vicinity,  also  driven  by 
water,  employs  40  females  and  24  males.  Besides  cotton- 
spinning,  there  are  no  fewer  than  400  persons  In  the  town 
engaged  in  weaving.  The  noble  family  of  Egliolon  are  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  place,  and  appoint  the  baron  bailie. 
(AVjc  Stat.  .ice.  of  Scotland,  art.  Henfretc,  p.  333.) 

EARL,  t,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  13  ui.  N.W.  Lancaster. 
Drained  by  Conestoga  creek,  and  Its  branch  Muddy  creek. 
It  contains  nine  stores,  eight  flouring-  null*,  two  grist-mills, 
•even  saw-mills,  two  distilleries,  one  pottery,  six  schools, 
UK  scholars.   Pop.  3082. 

EabL,  L,  Berks  co-  Pa.  South  mountain  passes  through 
It.  Drained  by  Manatawny  creek.  It  contains  one  forge, 
two  fulling-mills,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw -null,  one  oil  inill, 
two  tanneries.   Pop.  115H. 

EARLSTON  formerly  Ertildeun),  a  village  in  the  par. 
of  the  same  nnmo,  Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  304  •"•  H 
Inburgh.  and  situated  In  the  middle  of  a  pastoral  district, 
within  I  to.  of  the  Leader,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed.  Pop. 
847.  It  is  struggling  and  Irregularly  built;  but  It  has  re- 
cently become  well  known  In  manufactures,  and  "  Earlstou 
ginghams"  are  now  familiar  to  most  persons  In  the  S.  of 
Scotland.  Messrs.  Whale  and  Co.  established,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  manufactory  of  ginghams,  merinos,  shawls, 
muslins,  shirtings,  and  furniture  stripes,  which  atlord*  em- 
ployment lo  about  eighty  individuals.  Another  manufac- 
tory lias  also  recently  been  established  by  Mr.  Wilson,  fur 
plaiillng*.  blanket*,  mid  flannels,  and  gives  work  to  ubont 
Ofly  persons.  Such  instances  of  manufactures  starting  up, 
and  eminently  prospering,  in  a  small  remote  village,  are  but 
rare.  "Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  whose  proper  name  was 
Thomas  l.e:irni"nt.  who  flourished  m  the  13th  r«'i>tur> .  and 
la  famous  both  as  a  poet  and  an  alleged  prophet,  belonged 
to  this  place.  An  account  of  this  celebrated  person  will  be 
found  In  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition  of  "Sir  Tristrem."  a  poem 
ascribed  to  the  Rhymer.  The  walls  of  the  castle,  called 
"Rhymer's  Tower,"  in  which  be  lived,  arc  still  standing 
Within  i  ro.  of  Earlston.  {Sec  Sir  Tristrem  ;  Barbour's 
Bruce  ;  Irving'*  Scottish  Poets  ;  and  .Was  Slat.  Jice.  of 
Seat.,  art.  BerxUkskire,  p.  18.) 

EARLY,  county,  Ua.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  1280  an.  m.  Bounded  \V.  by  Chaita- 
boochco  river.  Watered  by  Spring  river,  which  flows  into 
Flint  river,  near  its  moatb.  It  contained  In  1840,  18,786 
neat  cattle,  1511  sheep.  12.381  swine;  and  produced  2237 
bu«hcls  of  wheat,  110,750  of  Indian  corn,  2461  of  oats, 
17,573  of  potatoes,  330U  I  lis.  of  rice,  1,057,808  or  cotton, 
9.4.625  of  sugar.  It  had  sixteen  stores,  thirteen  grist  milks 
Ave  saw-mills,  two  college*,  120  students,  two  academies, 
47  students,  two  schools,  39  scholar*.  Pop.:  whites,  3120; 
■laves.  2317 ;  free  coloured,  7 ;  total,  5444.  Capital,  Blakcley. 
EAST.  L  Carroll  co-  O.  Pop.  005. 
EAST  BETHLEHEM,  p.  t..  Washington  co..  Pa..  197m. 
W.  Ilarrisburg.  213  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Monongahela  river. 
B.  by  Ten  Mile  creek.  The  National  road  crosses  the  Mo- 
nongahela river  la  its  .N'.E.  part.  It  contains  nine  stores, 
one  fulling-mill,  one-  woollen-factory,  four  distilleries, 
thirteen  school*.  520  scholars.    Pop.  2312. 

EAST  BLOOM  FIELD,  p.  L,  Ontario  co..  N.Y..  8  m.  W. 
Canandalgua.  203  m.  W.  Albany.  349  W.  Drained  by  Mud 
creek.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Congregational 
church,  four  stores,  eight  grist-mills,  nine  saw-mills,  one 
academy,  84  studenU,  thirteen  schools,  610  scholars.  Pop. 
1966. 

EAST  BRADFORD,  t..  Chester  co..  Pa.  Bounded  S.W. 
by  Brandy  wine  river,  Valley  creek,  arid  iu  branches  afford 
water-power.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  two  cotton-factories  with  80  spindles, 
four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills;  six  schools,  125  scholars. 
Pop.  1215. 

EAST  BRIDGE  WATER,  p.  i..  Plymouth  co-  Mass..  25 
m.  8.S.E.  Boston.  433  W.  Organised  In  1823.  Taunton 
river  afTord*  water  power.  It  contains  three  churches,  two 
Congregational  and  one  New  Jerusalem,  a  bank  seven 
stores,  one  furnace,  two  forge*,  one  cotton -factory  with  904 
spindles,  three  grist-mills,  seven  sawmills,  one  printing- 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  one  academy,  25  students, 
seven  school*.  457  scholars.    Pop.  1950. 

EASTBROOK.  L.  Hancock  co..  Me.  Incorporated  In 
1837.  It  contains  one  grist-mill,  two  sawmills;  three 
schools  69  scholars.  Assessor's  valuation  of  real  estate. 
In  1842,114,535.   Pop.  155. 


EASTHAM. 

EAST  BRUNSWICK,  I-  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1230. 

EAST  BUFFALO,  t..  Union  co..  Pa.  Bounded  E.  by 
the  W.  branch  of  Susquehannah  river,  and  N.  by  Buffalo 
creek.  It  cunuilns  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  two 
saw  mills,  oue  distillery  ;  four  schools,  100  scholars.  Pop. 
812 

EAST  CALN,  t  .  Chaster  co.,  Pa.,  33  m.  N.W.  Phlln- 
dclphia.  Drained  by  Conestoga  creek.  Iron  ore  la  found 
in  Hie  N.E.  part.  It  contains  10  stores,  two  lumber-yards, 
one  forge,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill,  on* 
paper-mill;  one  academy,  20  students,  six  schools,  300 
scholars.    Pop.  1757. 

EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  p.  v.,  Cambridge  L,  Middlesex  co.. 
Mass..  1  m.  N.W.  Boston.  439  W  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
county-courts,  and  is  connected  with  Boston  by  Canal 
bridge,  and  by  the  viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  rail- 
road over  Charles  river.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail, 
three  churches,  a  large  glass-factory,  and  is  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  village. 

EAST  CHESTER,  p.  t,  Westchester  co.,  N.Y.,  142  m. 
S.  Albany,  15  ro.  N.E.  New- York,  341  W.  Bounded  W.  by 
Bronx  river,  and  E.  by  Hutchinson's  river,  which  latter 
enters  Long  Island  sound  through  East  Chester  bay.  Il 
contains  one  academy,  30  students,  one  school,  40  scholars. 
Pop.  1502. 

EAST  DEER,  L  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.  Bounded  S.E.  by 
Alleghany  river.  Drained  by  Bull  creek,  which  flows  S. 
Into  the  river.  Il  contains  five  stores,  four  grist  mills,  four 
saw  mills;  ten  schools,  540 scholars.    Pop.  1987. 

EAST  DONEGAL,  t..  Lancaster  co..  Pa.  Drained  by 
Little  Chloques  creek  and  branches.  It  contains  twenty 
■tores,  seven  lumber-yards,  one  woollen- factory*  four  flour- 
ing mills,  two  grist-mills,  one  sawmill,  two  tanneries,  three 
itistlllerie*.  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper; 
one  academy,  50  students,  nine  schools,  597  scholars.  Pop. 

in~ 

EAST  FALLOWFIELD,  t,  Chester  co.,  Pa-  35  m.  W. 
Philadelphia.  Drained  by  the  W.  branch  of  Brandywine 
creek.  It  contains  four  churches,  five  stores,  three  grist- 
mills, three  saw  mills,  four  paper  mills ;  six  schools,  253 
scholar*.   Pop.  1170. 

EAST  FELICIANA,  parish.  La.  Situated  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  E  projection  of  the  state,  and  contains  560  sq. 
ui.  Watered  by  Amite  river,  and  Thompson's  and  Comlte 
creeks.  It  contained.  In  1840,  1 130  neat  cattle,  0505  sheep, 
24,520  swine ;  and  produced  290,540  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
14,605  of  oats,  135,765  of  potatoes,  8,442,000  pounds  of  cot- 
Ion.  It  had  thirty  stores,  seven  saw-mills,  three  tanneries, 
three  printing-offices,  three  weekly  newspapers;  one  col 
lege,  30  studenu,  four  academies.  275  students,  twenty-seven 
schools,  031  scholar*.  Pop.:  whites,  3992;  slaves,  7871; 
free  coloured.  30:  total,  11.893.   Capital,  Clinton, 

EAST  FINDLAY.  t ,  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  10  in.  S.W. 
Washington  b.  Drained  by  branches  of  Wheeling  creek 
It  contains  one  grist-mill,  two  saw  mills;  seven  schools. 
210  scholars.    Pop.  1147. 

EAST  GOSHEN.  t-  Chester  co-  Pa.,  18  m.  W.  Phila- 
delphia. Watered  by  Ridley  and  Chester  creeks.  It  con- 
tains three  stores,  one  woollen -factory,  two  flouring  mills, 
two  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills;  one  school,  30  scholars. 
Pop.  740. 

EAST  GREENWICH.  p.t..  capital  of  Kent  ro  .  R.I  ,  14 
m.  S.  Providence.  Incorporated  In  1677.  Bounded  E.  by 
Narragansct  bay.  It  has  one  excellent  harbour,  safe  at  all 
times,  with  15  ft  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  navigation  Is 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  It  con- 
tains thirteen  stores,  eight  fulling-mills,  one  wcollen-fac- 
tory,  three  grist-mills,  two  saw'  mills  ;  one  academy,  64 
students,  four  schools,  74  scholars.  Pop.  1509.  The  prin- 
cipal v.  is  in  the  N.E  part  of  lac  t-  and  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  a  bank,  an  academy,  three  churches,  one  Epis- 
copal, one  Methodist,  and  one  Friends  ;  several  stores,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  dwellings. 

EAST  II  ADD  AM,  p.t-  Middlesex  co-  Cc,  30  m.  S  S.E. 
Hartford,  343  W.  Organized  In  1734.  Bounded  S.E.  by 
Connecticut  river.  Watered  by  Salmon  river.  It  contains 
twelve  stores,  two  lumber  yards,  seven  cotton -factories, 
with  6546 spindles,  three  fulling-mills;  sixteen  school*.  743 
scholars.  Pop.  3630.  The  principal  village,  called  East 
Haddam  Landing,  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  contains  an  Episcopal  church  and  a  Congrega 
Uonnl  church.  1}  m.  E. ;  a  bank,  four  stores,  and  about  30 
dwellings.  Another  village  called  Lcrsvllle,  is  at  the  head 
of  bnat  navlgatlun  on  Salmon  r-  and  contains  three  stores, 
one  saw  mill,  one  cotton-factory,  and  twenty  dwellings. 
At  both  villages  vessels  are  built 

EASTHAM.  p.  t-  Barnstable  co-  Mass-  97  m.  S.E.  Bos- 
ton, 498  W.  Incorporated  in  1646.  Il  extends  across  Cape 
Cod,  about  half  way  between  the  elbow  and  the  rape 
The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  In  the  fisheries.  It 
contains  two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  f  ongregfr 
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uonal;  four  store*,  two  grist  nulls;  salt  produced.  1?, 750 
bushels  ;  six  schools,  458  scholar*.    Pop.  955. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  p.  t,  Hampshire  co..  Maw.,  06  m. 
VV  Boston,  378  W.  Incorporated  in  1009.  Bounded  K.  by 
Connecticut  river.  The  Hampshire  and  Humden  canal 
passe*  through  it.  It  contain*  one  Congregational  church, 
two  stores,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw-mills;  tlx  schools,  148 
scholars.   Pop.  717. 

East  Ham»ton,  p.  t.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.Y.,  967  m.  B.E.  by  8. 
Albany.  1U  m.  E.  New  York,  347  W.  Situated  on  the  E 
end  of  Long  bland,  and  contain*  Montauk  Point,  on  which 
i  •  a  light-house,  on  ground  40  ft.  high  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  light-house  Is  100  ft.  high,  and  cost  #35.000. 
It  was  built  in  1798.  A  remnant  of  the  Montauk  Indian* 
n  side  here,  on  a  reservation.  Gardiner's  and  some  smaller 
islands  belong  to  the  t.  The  v.  lies  on  a  single  street,  14 
m.  long,  nbout  three-fonrths  of  a  mile  from  the  ocean,  and 
contain*  one  Presbyterian  church,  Clinton  academy,  100 
dwelling",  and  about  GOO  Inhabitants.  The  t  has  eleven 
stores,  two  lumber-yards,  five  grist  mills,  two  tanneries', 
one  academy,  80  students,  eleven  schools,  46V  scholars. 
Pop.  2078. 

EAST  HANOVER,  p.  t..  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.,  21  m.  E. 
Hamsburg,  131  W.  Bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Swatara  creek. 
Watered  uy  Indian  and  Raccoon  creeks.  It  contains  four 
•tores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  five  grist  mills, 
six  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  paper-mill,  one  tanner),  one 
distiller}' ;  three  schools,  157  scholars.    Pop.  8461. 

EAST  HARTFORD,  p.  t,  Hartford  co.,  Ct,  1  m.  E. 
Hartford,  337  W.  Incorporated  In  1784.  Bounded  W.  by 
Connecticut  river.  It  Ilea  opposite  to  Hartford,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  A  causeway,  one  mile  long, 
extends  across  the  meadows  to  the  bridge.  Watered  by 
Horkanum  r.,  which  enters  Connecticut  r.  one  mile  above 
the  bridge,  and  affords  extensive  water-power.  It  contains 
four  churches,  two  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Methodist;  ten  stores,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw-mills,  five 
paper  mills,  one  powder  mill ;  onr  nrndrmy,  53  students, 
eight  schools,  507  scholars.  Pop.  8389.  The  v.  Is  situated 
on  one  extended  street,  parallel  with  the  r.,  and  about  a 
mile  from  It,  beautifully  shaded  by  lofty  elms  In  the  middle 
of  tho  street,  and  other  trees  on  the  sides,  and  ha*  a  neat 
Congregational  church,  with  six  Ionic  pillars  In  front. 

EAST  HAVEN,  p.  t.  New  Haven  co..  Ct..  39  m.  8.  by 
W.  Hartford.  303  W.  Incorporated  In  1785 ;  first  settled  In 
1639.  Bounded  W.  by  New  Haven  harbour  and  Quinnl- 
piac  river.  It  contains  one  Congregational  church,  of  stone, 
built  in  1774,  and  one  Episcopal  church ;  fifteen  stores,  one 
lumber-yard,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill ;  one  academy, 
30  students,  seven  school*.  375  scholars.    Pop.  1382. 

East  Haven.  t,  Essex  co.,  Vt.,  45  m.  N.E.  Montpcller. 
Chartered  In  1790.  Watered  by  Passumpslc  river,  and 
head  branches  of  M<>om>  river,  which  afford  water  power. 
It  ha*  one  school.  'JO  scholars.    Pop.  79. 

EAST  HEMPPIELD.  p.  v..  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa  ,  38  m. 
E.8.E.  Harrisburg.  1 18  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Little  Conestogn 
creek.  It  contains  five  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  flouring 
mllls,  four  grist  mills,  seven  distilleries;  eight  schools,  494 
scholars.    Pop.  1657. 

EAST  HUNTINGDON,  t,  Westmoreland  en..  Pa.,  10  m. 
8.W.  Greensburgh.  Bounded  W.  by  Voiighioghenjr  river, 
and  8.  by  Jacob's  creek.  It  contain*  eleven  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  five  (louring  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  three  tan- 
neries, twelve  distilleries  ;  five  schools,  140  scholars.  Pop. 
1774. 

EAST  KI\'«;ST«iN,  |>  t,  Korklnglinm  cn  .  N.  II..  36  m. 
S.E.  Concord.  474  W.  Incorporated  in  1738.  Watered  by 
Powow  river.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Methodist 
and  one  Christian;  four  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist 
mills,  one  sawmill,  four  tanneries;  four  schools,  134 
scholars.    Pop.  551. 

EAST  LYME.  p.  t.  New  London  co.,  Ct,  51  m.  S.B.E. 
Hartford.  340  W.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Baptist 
and  one  Congregational ;  four  stores,  three  fulling-mills, 
two  woollen  factories,  one  paper-mill,  four  grist-niilt*.  three 
saw-mill*;  thirteen  schools,  450  scholars.    Pop.  1419 

EAST  MARLBOROUGH,  t.,  Chester  co..  Pa..  98  m. 
8  W.  Philadelphia.  Drained  by  Poropscn  creek,  a  tributary 
of  Brandywine  river,  and  Redclay  creek.  Unionville,  p.  v., 
at  the  centre,  is  74  m.  8.E.  Harrt«burg.  1 18  W.  The  t.  con- 
tains seven  stores,  three  grist-mills,  aeven  saw-mills ;  one 
academy,  95  students,  four  schools,  930  scholars.  Pop. 
1379. 

EAST  N  ANTMEAL,  p.  t,  Chester  co..  Pa,  33  m.  N.W. 
Philadelphia,  65  m.  E.8.E.  Harrisbiirg.  143  W.  Watered  by 
North  and  South  branches  of  French  creek  and  tributaries. 
It  contains  Iron  ore,  and  has  two  churches,  seven  stores, 
two  forges,  one  furnace  one  lulling  mill,  one  flouring-mllt, 
four  grist-mills,  seven  saw -ml  I  Is,  two  tanneries ;  eight 
schools.  600  scholars.   Pop.  9171. 

EAST  NOTTINGHAM,  L  Chester  co..  Pa.,  40  m.  ELW 
Philadelphia.  Bounded  E.  by  Elk  creek.  Watered  by  Little 
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Elk  creek.  It  contain*  aeven  stores,  Are  grist-mills,  eight 
saw-mills,  seven  paper-mills,  one  tannery,  one  pottery;  ono 
academy,  37  students,  five  school*.  185  scholars.  Pup.  9048. 

E ASTON,  p.  I,  Bristol  co.,  Ma**.,  94  m.  S.  Boston,  499 
W.  Incorporated  in  1793.  A  branch  of  Taunton  river 
affords  water-power.  It  contains  ten  stores,  five  cotton - 
factories,  with  1996  spindles,  two  furnaces,  three  grist-mills, 
three  saw -mills  ;  twenty  schools,  579  scholars.    Pop.  9074. 

Eastos.  p.  t.,  Washington  co,  N.  Y.,  87  m.  N.N.B.  Al- 
bany, 397  VV.  Battenklll  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  affords 
water-power.  It  contains  four  stores,  one  cotton -factory, 
with  1699  spindles,  one  gristmill,  one  sawmill;  nine 
school*.  150  scholars.  Pop.  9988.  The  village  contains 
three  churches,  one  Dutch  reformed,  one  Methodist,  and, 
In  the  vicinity,  one  Friends ;  three  stores,  50  dwellings,  and 
about  300  inhabitants. 

Eastox,  p.  b..  capital  of  Northampton  co.  Pa.,  58  m.  N. 
Philadelphia.  106  m.  E.N.E.  Harrisburg,  199  W.  Pop.  In 
IK.11.  2370:  in  !•-»».  3529 .  in  1-10.  4-mC>  Situated  on  ihc 
VV.  aide  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  junction  of  Lehigh  river. 
It  is  built  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Delaware  and 
Lehigh  rivers  and  Bushkill  creek.  The  town  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  along  the  banks  of  the  1  via  ware 
for  half  a  mile  to  BushkiJI  cr.  The  streets  are  laid  oat 
along  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  There  are  five  street*  running  E.  and  W  .  and 
three  N.  and  8.,  with  a  square  in  the  centre,  on  which 
stands  the  court-house.  The  part  of  the  village  on  the 
Delaware  Is  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  rise*  to  the  W.  to 
a  considerable  elevation.  It  contains,  besides  a  court  house 
and  jail,  two  banks,  fire  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  two 
German  Lutheran,  one  Episcopal ;  and  over  600  dwellings, 
more  thun  one-third  of  which  are  brick.  The  v.  Is  supplied 
with  water  brought  in  pipe*  from  a  spring  two  miles  dis- 
tant An  elegant  wooden  bridge,  of  three  arches,  which  Is 
600  feet  long,  and  94  feel  wide,  crmses  Delaware  r,  which 
cost  980,000.  There  la  a  chain-bridge  across  the  Lehigh, 
which  Is  493  ft  long,  and  95  a.  wide,  suspended  on  four 
chains.  There  are  also  two  bridges  over  Bushkill  cr.  This 
cr.  Is  one  of  the  best  mill-streams  in  the  country.  It  ]■--<« 
Cheannt  Ridge  within  the  b.,  and,  by  a  winding  and  pre- 
cipitous course,  it  a  fiords  peat  water-power.  The  Morris 
canal,  extending  across  New  Jersey,  109  in.  long,  com- 
mence* immediately  opposite  to  Easton.  The  Lehigh  ca- 
nal, 84  miles  long,  extending  from  Stoddartsville.  terminates 
here ;  and  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
extending  00  in.  to  Bristol,  commences  at  this  place.  These 
facilities  of  communication  contribute  greatly  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  trade.  It  contained,  in  1841.  seventy  stores, 
three  lumber  yards,  one  woollen- factory,  seven  rtouring- 
mllls,  two  saw  mill*,  two  oil-mills,  three  tanneries,  three 
distilleries,  two  breweries,  three  printing-office*,  two  bind- 
eries, lour  weekly  newspapers  ;  five  academies,  290  students, 
eight  school*,  441  scholars. 

It  1*  the  seat  of  La  Payette  college,  which  occupies  a 
commanding  eminence  on  the  N.  side  of  Bushkill  cr..  which 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  bor.,  canals,  rivers,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  wa*  founded  In  1839,  has  a  president 
and  eight  professors  or  other  Instructers,  16  alumni.  154 
student*.  Including  n  preparatory  department,  and  1350 
vols,  in  It*  libraries.  The  commencement  Is  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September.  Manual  labour  is  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

A  village  has  recently  risen  up  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
Lehigh,  called  South  Easton,  which  promise*  to  become  a 
place  of  Importance.  The  surplus  water  of  the  Lehigh 
canal  here  affords  water-power. 

EAST  PENN,  t,  Northampton  co.  Pa.,  91  m.  N.E. 
Harrisbiirg.  Watered  by  Mahoning  and  Lizard  creeks, 
flowing  Into  Lehigh  river,  and  affording  water-power.  The 
I-ehigh  Watergap,  where  the  r.  passe*  through  Blue  moun- 
tain, la  in  the  8.  part  of  the  t  It  contains  three  stores,  one 
furnace,  one  forge,  three  grist-mills,  ten  saw-mills,  two 
powder  mill* ;  four  schools,  180  scholars.   Pop.  1535. 

EAST  PENNBBOHO',  t,  Cumberland  co.  Pa,  10  ta. 
N.E.  Carlisle.  Bounded  E.  by  Susquehannsh  river.  Water- 
ed by  Concdogwinit  creek,  which  afford*  water-power.  It 
contain*  the  v.  of  Wormleysburg.  opposite  to  Harrisbnrg. 
It  has  three  stores,  five  lumber-yards,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, three  distilleries ;  four  schools,  150  scholars.  Pop. 
9391. 

EAST  PIKELAND.  t.  Chester  co..  Pa.,  94  m.  N.W. 
Philadelphia.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Schuylkill  river.  Stony, 
French,  and  Pickering  creek*,  tributaries  of  Schuylkill  r, 
afford  water-power,  ft  contains  two  churches,  one  acad- 
emy, 59  students,  three  schools,  195  scholars.    Pop.  717. 

EAST  PIKE  RUN.  t,  Washington  co.,  Pa.  It  has  two 
school*.  58  scholar*.    Pop  1240. 

EASTPORT.  p.t.  Washington  co.  Me,  183  m.  E.5X 
Augusta.  769  VV.  It  consists  of  Moose  island,  four  SsflSS 
long,  and  several  smaller  islands  la  Passanrao,u<xldy  bat 
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A  bridge  on  the  N.W.  connect*  it  with  Perry ;  and  a  ferry, 
three  miles  long,  on  the  8.W.  connect*  It  with  Lubec.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour  In  Pasaainaquoddy  bay.  It  con- 
tains forty-nine  stores,  one  academy,  30  students,  eleven 
schools,  560  scholars.  Pop.  2*70.  The  v.  contain*  dye 
churches,  forty  store*,  a  U.  State*'  garrison,  and  about  9000 
Inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  In  Uio  lumber  trade 
and  the  fisheries. 

EAST  PORTAGE,  L,  Jackson  co,  Mich.  It  contains 
one  store,  four  saw-mills  ;  one  school,  60  scholars.  Pop.  532. 

EAST  PROVIDENCE,  t,  Bedford  eo..  Pa.,  It  has  two 
schools.  04  scholars.    Pop.  1019. 

EAST  RIVER,  N.  Y,  a  strait  which  connects  the  har- 
bour of  New-York  with  Long  Islnnd  sound.  It  contains 
the  jris*  Called  "  Hell  Gate."  or  llorll  tiatt,  between  Great 
Barn  Island  and  Long  Island,  7  m.  N.E.  of  New-York. 
This  pass  consists  of  whirlpools,  occtMaonad  by  sunken 
rocks;  but  which  can  be  safely  passed  by  good  pilots. 
There  is  little  propriety  in  denominating  this  strait  a  river. 

EAST  ROCKUILL,  I.,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  38  m.  NuN.W. 
Philadelphia.    Pop.  551. 

EASTTOWN.  I.,  Chester  eo..  Pa..  10  m.  W.N.W.  Phila- 
delphia. Watered  by  Darby  creek.  It  conuins  three  stores, 
one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills;  throe  schools.  104  scholars. 
Pop.  673. 

EA3TVTLLE.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Northampton  co..  Vs., 
151  m.  E.  Richmond,  238  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
King's  creek,  a  small  stream  which  enters  Chesapeake 
bay  by  an  estuary-  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  and 
several  stores.    Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  $387. 

EAST  VLNCENT.  l.  Cheater  co.  Pa,  30  m.  N.W.  Phila- 
delphia. Bounded  N  E.  by  Schuylkill  river.  It  contains 
six  store',  four  grist  nulla,  five  saw  mills,  one  paper  mill ; 
Six  schools.  210  scholars.    Pop.  1 194. 

EAST  WIIITl  LAND,  t,  Chester  co..  Pu..  20  in.  N.W. 
Philadelphia.  It  contain*  four  store*,  two  flouring -mills, 
.me  ur.-;  mill,  t \»  u  «  iw  mills,  U\o  t  .linen,  ■  ;  one  ;i<  aileiny, 
21  Mudejits.  four  schools,  160  xhojuni.    Pop.  1208. 

EAST  WINDSOR,  p.  t  ,  Hartford  co.,  Ct,  7  m.  N.E. 
Hartford,  343  W.  First  lettled  in  1680  :  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1768.  Bounded  W.  by  Connecticut  river,  on  the 
borders  of  which  there  ure  over  3000  acres  of  land  of  great 
fertility.  The  principal  street  runs  parallel  with  the  r..  and 
about  I  mile  bark  from  It,  mid  through  the  mh.de  length 
of  the  town  is  like  a  continuous  village.  Watered  by  Scan- 
tic  r.  It  contains  seven  churches,  three  Cougn-gnlionnl, 
two  Method  1st,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist;  thirteen 
store*,  five  fulling-mills,  three  woulletvfnrUiricK,  lour  grist- 
mills, five  saw-tnlli*,  one  paper  mill,  lour  distilleries;  one 
Theological  college,  39  students,  four  academies.  106  ttu- 
dents,  twenty-two  schools,  962  scholar*.    Pop.  3600. 

The  "Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,"  under  the 
direction  of  the  Congregationalism,  is  located  here,  to  which 

a  f.ir  f 60  acre*  |i  attached,  and  a  workshop,  furnished 

with  tool*  for  manual  labour.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  four 
storie*  high.  It  was  founded  in  1834.  ha*  three  professors, 
thirty- nine  students,  and  4000  vol*.  In  its  libraries. 

In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connec- 
ticut r.,  n  Warehouse  Point,  a  considerable  v.,  which  con- 
tains two  churches,  one  Episcopal  and  one  Methodist. 

East  Winmor,  t.  Mercer  co,  N.  J,  20  m.  S.W.  New 
Brunswick.  Drained  by  Millstone  river  and  Assuupink 
creek.  It  has  Hlghtstown  and  other  villages,  and  contain* 
four  stores,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw-mill*,  one  tannery, 
two  distilleries  ;  six  schools,  167  scholars.   Pop.  1989. 

EATON,  county,  Mich.  Centrally  situated  in  the  settled 
part  of  tin!  peninsula,  and  contain*  570  *q.  rn.  Organised 
la  1*37.  Watered  by  Grand  and  Thornapplc  rivers,  and 
Battle  creek.  On  Grand  river,  In  it*  N.E.  part,  is  a  quarry 
of  sandstone ;  and  on  Battle  cr.  In  it*  S.W.  part,  Is  a  quarry 
of  limestone,  which  Is  considerably  wrought.  First  settled 
in  KB.  It  contained,  in  1840,  2109  nest  cattle,  103  sheep, 
3188  swine;  and  produced  15,896  bushel*  of  wheal,  14.492 
of  Indlin  corn,  11.209  of  oils,  22,913  of  potatoes.  74349 
pounds  of  sugnr.  It  bad  four  stores,  two  lumber-yards, 
three  cri«t  mill*,  eight  mw-inllls.    Pop.  2379. 

Eaton,  p.  u,  Carroll  eo.,  N.  H.,  63  in.  N.  by  E.  Concord, 
546  W.  Chartered  In  1766.  Six  mile  pond  1*  three  miles 
long,  snd  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  lias  it*  out- 
let Into  Opipec  lake.  There  are  several  smaller  ponds, 
which  rlow  hito  Pigwarket  r.,  a  branch  of  Swift  r.  It  ha* 
four  stores,  four  grist  mill a,  four  saw  mill* ;  eWrhtwm  wh-r»rrt». 
748  srholnrs.    Pop.  1710. 

Eaton.  pt,  Madison  co..  V  Y,  103  tn.  W.  by  N.  Albany, 
359  W.  Drained  by  Osiellc  creek,  and  its  branrhe*.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Mnrrisvlllc,  the  capital  of  the  co- 
which  see.  A  village  of  u«  own  name,  three  miles  W.  of 
Chenango  canal,  contain*  one  IVshy  i-rian  and  one  Baptist 
church,  an  academy,  and  several  mills  and  manufactories, 
100  dwellings,  and  about  600  inhabitant*.  There  arc  In  the 
L,  thirteen  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  four  woollen-factories, 
two  cotton-factories,  with  744  spindle*,  two  furnaces,  two 
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grist-mills,  eleven  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  two  academies, 
79  students,  twenty-four  schools,  1031  scholars.  " 


burg,  251 


Pop.  3409 

Pa..  143  tn.  N.E.  by  N.  Harris 
The  Alleghanv  hills  cover  most  of  Its  iur- 
N  N.E  and  K.  by  Husqiiehannah  river.  An 
eminence  called  the  Kob,  on  this  r,  I*  1 150  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  r.  It  contain*  two  fulling-mills,  two  grist- 
mills, three  saw  mill* ;  five  schools,  100  scholar*.  Pop.  782. 

Eaton,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Preble  co,  O,  94  m.  W.  Colum- 
bus, 487  W .  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  aide  of  St.  Claii 
river,  a  branch  of  Great  Miami  r,  which  has  a  fall  of  90  ft 
In  80  rods ;  and  though  the  water  I*  light  in  a  dry  season 
it  aflhrd*  a  good  water-power.  It  contain*  a  court-house 
Jail,  throe  public  offices,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian, 
one  Methodist,  and  one  Union;  fifteen  stores,  four  pork 
houses,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  fulling-mill  and 
carding  machine,  one  gun-barrel  factory,  two  tanneries, 
thirty  mechanic  shop*,  150  dwellings,  and  about  1000  in 
habitant*. 

Eaton,  p.t.,  Eaton  co,  Mich,  110  m.  W.  by  N  Detroit, 
580  W.  It  contain*  one  store,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw 
mill*.   Pop.  H08. 

Eaton,  t,  Lorain  eo.,  O,  4  m.  8.E.  Elyria.  It  has  five 
schools.  146  scholars.    Pop.  746. 

EATONTON.  or  Eaton  C.  H,  p.  v,  capital  of  Putnam 
CO,  Ua,  71  m.  N.W.  Mllledgevtlle,  627  VV.  It  contains  a 
cunt  hoii«e.  which  cost  c/rtMi,  n  jrnl.  two  academies,  a 
branch  of  the  State  Bank,  a  masonic-hall  of  brick,  three 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Presbyterian, 
75  dwellings,  and  about  800  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
churches  i*  an  elegant  building.  The  academies  have  a 
library  which  coat  over  $600.  and  an  Apparatus  which  cast 
in  London  $2500.  The  first  frame  building  was  erected  In 
1808. 

EBENEZER,  v,  Effingham  eo,  Ga.  Situated  on  tins  W. 
side  of  Savannah  river,  25  m.  above  Savannah.  It  con 
tains  a  large  church,  and  a  few  dwellings.  It  was  settled 
by  Gentians  in  1735. 

EBENSBCRG,  p.  v..  capital  of  Cambria  co.  Pa,  70  m. 
E.  Pittsburg.  130  m.  W.  by  N.  Harriabiirg.  189  W.  It  I* 
situated  on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  commands  n 
grand  and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  .  First 
settled  from  Wales  and  In  land.  It  contains  a  court  house 
of  brick,  a  Jail,  county -offices,  an  academy  of  brick,  three 
churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Roman 
I'.illiolic,  100  dwelling*,  and  nl*>ul  ItMK)  inlialiifint*.  In 
corpora  ted  in  1  ~~V 

EH*  »K  A  or  EVORA.  a  city  of  Portugal,  cap.  prov.  Alen 
trjo,  K>  in.  K.  Lisbon,  4'.'  iii.  8  W.  Elvav  Pop.  l-H-sii.  jt 
is  built  on  an  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain,  and 
Is  venerable  from  the  appearance  of  It*  ancient  tower*,  as 
well  as  striking  from  its  elevation.  It  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts, and  has  two  forts  in  rains.  Street*  narrow,  crooked, 
nnd  filthy  ;  but  ll  ha*  some  good  houses.  It  Is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  and  has  a  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  an  altar  in  the  Italian  style,  extremely  rich,  and  dec- 
orated wktli  various  marbles.  (MCarrMrsM.)  Exclu 
slve  of  the  cathedral,  there  are  four  churches,  several  con- 
vents and  hospitals,  a  house  of  charitv.  and  fine  barracks. 
There  Is  a  good  collection  of  books  In  the  bishop'*  library, 
mid  the  museum  I*  said,  by  tard  Caernarvon,  to  be  the 
finest  in  Portugal.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university, 
kupjircssed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 

This  city  wa»  for  a  lengthened  period  the  head  quarter* 
of  the  famou*  Kouinn  general  Uulntu*  Sertorius,  by  whom 
it  was  fortified,  and  adorned  with  several  fine  public  build- 
ings. An  ancient  temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Diana,  though  much  dilapidated,  has  Mill t  to  boast  of 
some  noble  columns,  evidently  raised  during  the  best  period 
of  Roman  architecture  Udm) ;  but  this  fine  ruin  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  and  even  legradBd  to  a  slaughter  -house ! 
(Murphy.)  Then-  is  here  also  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Sertorius.  in  fine  preservation,  nnd 
still  applied  to  It*  original  purpose. 

It  ha*  manufactures  of  hardware,  tanneries,  and  n  fair  for 
cattle  on  St.  John's  day.  which  is  much  frequented.  Julius 
Casta  r  made  It  a  municipal  town,  and  gave  It  the  name  of 
/. ikrrr.ht.it  Juli*.  The  Moors  took  it  in  715.  It  has  been 
the  residence  of  many  ol"  the  Portuguese  sovereign*.  In 
1898  the  populace  and  the  militia  pons  m  maur  in  favour 
of  Don  Miguel,  nnd  having  overpowered  Ihe  regular  troops 
and  constitutionalist*,  expelled  them  from  the  City.  (Gter- 
asreoN.  I'urtugal  sad  Oalluia.  II,  47.  75.  95.  ft  ttq. ;  .Uar 
pAjr*«  TrarrlttH  Portugal;  MtHano.  ni,  315.) 

EURO  (an.  Ibtrui),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain. 
1  through  the  N.E.  part  of  which  it  flows,  uniformly  nlmost 
In  a  S.E.  direction,  being  the  only  great  |ienln*ula  river  that 
baa  its  embouchure  in  ihe  Mediterranean.  It  rises  at  Fon 
tibre,  pmv.  S.intnn.l.  r.  on  ti  ••  S.  ile.  Iivin  of  the  Sierra 
SeJns,  about  lat.  43°  N,  nnd  long.  4°  W,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Pisutrga,  an  affluent  of  the  Doom.   It  afterward  sep 
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am  toe  the  provs.  BanUndcr,  Biscay,  aad  Navarro  from  Old 
Castile,  intersects  Arogon  In  its  centre,  and  disembogues 
near  the  8.  extremity  of  Catalonia,  about  1st.  40°  40'  N-,  and 
long.  0°  55'  E.   Its  entire  length  la  estimated  at  somewhat 
above  400  m.:  it*  principal  tributaries  are,  the  Nela,  Ara- 
goo.  (Jallcgo.  and  Segre,  with  the  Clnca  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Oca,  Tiron,  Nagerillo,  Xllon,  Cuadaloupe,  fce.,  on  the  8. 
side.    Rrynoaa,  Miranda,  Logronn.  Tudela,  Saragoasa,  Me- 
quinenzo,  and  Tortosa,  are  the  chief  cities  and  towns  upon 
iu  banks.    It  runs  mostly  through  a  succession  of  narrow 
valleys  till  It  reaches  Mcqoinenza ;  after  which  it  enters 
Catalonia,  and  flows  through  a  more  level  country.  At 
Amposta,13m.  W.  from  Its  mouth,  it  is  about  300  yards  wide. 
It  Immediately  afterward  forms  a  kind  of  delta ;  a  naviga- 
ble canal  having  been  cut  from  the  port  of  Alfoqucz,  or  Ban 
Carlos,  at  its  S.  mouth,  to  Amposta.  The  Ebro  is  naviga- 
ble for  boats  as  high  as  Tudela,  but  Its  current  Is  very  rapid, 
and  its  bed  in  many  parts  encumbered  with  rnclu  ami  shoals. 
To  avoid  these  obstacles,  and  the  numerous  windings  ofthc 
river,  the  Arogon  canal  lias  been  cut  ulong  its  right  bank 
from  near  Tudela  to  Sastagn.    An  ancient  Moorish  canal, 
now  dry,  formerly  connected  the  town  ol"  Mesne*,  on  the 
Guadeloupe,  with  the  Ebro.   The  principal  commercial 
utility  of  the  Ebro  is  the  traii«|>ort  of  grain  from  Snragiwsa 
to  Tortosa,  together  with  the  flouting  down  of  timber  from 
the  Pyrenees.  This  river,  before  the  second  Punic  war, 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  and  Carthagenlan  ter- 
ritories ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  between  the 
Moorish  and  Christian  dominions.   (Mtimno,  Diet.  (Hog.  ; 
Inglie'e  Spain..) 
ECBATANA.   See  II  am  aim  n. 

ECU  A  (an.  Jtttigi),*  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville,  finely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  line  ancient  bridge,  47  m.  K.N.  i:  Seville.  31  m.  S.W. Cor- 
dova i  laU  370  31'  51"  N.,  long.  5°  4'  34"  W.  Pop.  34,730. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  narrow,  crooked  streets. 
Its  churches,  of  which  there  are  six.  are  "  built  entirely  of 
brick,  fitted  up  in  the  old  taste,  and  crowded  with  pillars, 
loaded  with  proportionate  ornament-*,  and  covered  with 
gold.  The  most  extravagant  of  all  is  the  church  of  JWw 
tra  Senora  del  Rear,..,  In  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans ; 
this  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  perfection  of  vitiated 
taste."  ( .Tom*  end,  ii.,  305.)  Exclusive  of  churches,  there 
are  here  twenty  convents,  four  hospitals,  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  a  public  granary.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  a  fine  spa- 
cious square,  has  a  double  row  of  balconies  the  whole  wny 
round.  Along  the  river's  side  is  a  handsome  alameda,  or 
public  promenade,  planted  with  elms  and  other  ornamental 
trees,  provided  with  seats,  and  decorated  with  statues.  It 
ha*  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  camlets,  friezes, 
linens,  fee.;  and  the  vicinity  produces  wheat,  wine,  and 
oil.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  called  by  the 
Romans  .litigi  and  Augusta  hVovui  /'/in.  Hitt.  Mat.,  III., 
vi  1  It  was  for  a  lengthened  pe riod  a  border  town  between 
the  Moors  and  Christiana,  and  is  famed  in  many  a  romance  ; 
but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance  as  a  fortress,  and  its 
walls  are  covered  with  brambles.  When  Mr.  Townsend 
visited  this  city,  the  king's  troops  had  been  defeated  the 
previous  day  in  an  engagement  with  smugglers ;  and  as  the 
oppressive  duties  and  prohibitions,  out  of  which  this  con- 
test arose,  have  sustained  no  material  diminution  in  the 
Interval,  such  encounters  still  occasionally  take  place ;  and 
to  this  cause,  and  vicious  government  In  other  respects,  arc 
to  be  ascribed  the  robberies  for  which  the  vicinity  of  Ecija 
was  long  infamous. 

ECKMUHL,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Bavaria,  clrc. 
Regen,  on  the  great  Laher,  13  m.  S.  by  K.  Ratisbon.  Here, 
on  the  123d  April,  1809,  the  grand  French  army,  under  Na- 
poleon, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrian*,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles.  Marshal  iMvoust  having  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  was  raised  by 
Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Eckmuhl.  The  brittle 
of  the  22d  was  preceded  by  partial  actions  on  the  19th, 
$0th,  and  21st,  all  of  which  terminated  favourably  for  the 


ECKFORD,  p.  t.,  Calhoun  co..  Mich.,  101  m.  W.  Detroit, 
563  W.  Watered  by  Beaver  creek,  a  branch  of  Kalamn- 
zoo  river.  It  has  one  saw  mill,  nine  schools,  182  scholars. 
Pop.  555. 

ECLOO,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap.  ar- 
rond..  on  the  road  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  15  m.  h.  the 
former  city.  Pop.  (1830)  8730.  It  Is  generally  well  built, 
and  has  several  squares  and  well-paved  streets.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  town-hall,  an  ancient  convent,  eight 
schools,  and  a  prison.  Its  manufactures  nrc  chiefly  of  coat- 
ings and  other  woollen  stuffs,  cottons,  starch,  snap,  choco- 
late, hats,  fee.  •  it  has  also  breweries,  distilleries,  salt-re- 
fineries, and  various  mills.  Its  trade,  which  Is  very  active, 
especial  y  at  Its  weekly  markets,  which  are  the  largest  In 
the  prov.,  is  mostly  in  corn,  linens,  timber,  and  rattle. 
{Fandermaelen,  ft  and.  Orient.) 

ECONOMY,  p.  t.,  Beaver  co..  Pa..  817  m.  W.  by  N. 
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rishurg,  243  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Ohio  river,  IB 
m.  below  Pittsburgh.  The  settlement  consists  of  Germans 
"  "a,  who  first  settled  in  Butler  co.;  thence  they 
Indiana,  but  finally  returned  and  located  at  this 
place.  The  village  has  an  elevated  situation  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  and  has  two  broad  streets  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  four  others  crossing  them  at  right  angles.  It  contains  an 
elegant  church,  a  woollen-factory  and  a  cotton -factory  of 
brick,  one  store,  one  druggist  do.,  one  distillery,  one  brewery, 
a  large  building  containing  a  concert-hall,  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural curiosities,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  mathematical  and 
drawing  school,  and  a  library;  and  once  a  year  they  all  assem- 
ble here  to  dine.  The  v.  contains  150  dwellings,  and  about 
600  inhabitants.  Everything  owned  by  the  society  is  common 
property  ;  persons  uniting  with  the  society,  holding  proper- 
ty, put  it  into  common  stock,  and  may,  on  quitting  the  com- 
munity, withdraw  the  principal,  without  interest.  The 
Economists  profess  the  Lutheran  religion.  This  singular 
community  was  founded  by  Mr.  George  Rapp,  who  acted 
as  patriarch  and  priest  of  the  colony.  The  t.  contains 
four  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  one  cotton-factory  with 
1600  spindles,  one  tannery,  three  grist-mills,  four  s 
two  distilleries,  one  brewery,  four  schools,  145 
Pop.  1283. 

ECORCES,  p.  t„  Wayne  co.,  Mich.   It  hi 
three  schools,  114  scholars.   Pop.  738. 

EDDINGTON,  p.  U,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  6  m.  N.E.  Ban- 
gor, 73  m.  E.N.E.  Augusta,  668  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Pe- 
nobscot river.  It  has  one  fulling  null,  five  saw-mills,  261 
scholars  in  sch<«l-     I',  y.  .'•  '.> 

EDDY8TONE  LIMIT  HOI  Mi:.  This,  whteh  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  structures  of  its  kind,  Is  built  on  one 
of  the  points  of  a  reef  or  ridge  of  rocks,  from  GOO  to  700  ft  la 
length,  in  the  English  channel,  about  9  m.  S.  by  W.  from 
the  Ramhead,  and  14  ni.  from  Plymouth  ;  lat  50°  10'  56" 
N.,  long.  4°  15'  3"  W.  The  Eddystone  rocks  are  covered 
at  high  water ;  and  being  much  exposed  to  heavy  swells 
from  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  fre- 
quently break  over  them  with  tremendous  fury.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  many  fatal  accidents  occasioned  by  shin* 
running  against  these  rocks,  a  light  house  was  erected  on 
one  of  them  in  1696 :  after  standing  many  storms,  it  was 
overthrown  in  the  dreadful  tempest  of  the  27th  Nuv.,  1703. 
A  second  light-house,  erected  in  1708,  was  burnt  down  Id 
1755.  The  present  edifice,  built  by  the  celebrated  engineer 
Smeatnn,  and  finished  In  1759,  Is  universally  admired  for 
Its  solidity  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its  construction,  and 
bids  fair  to  last  for  ages.  The  total  height  of  the  light- 
house is  100  ft. ;  the  lantern  being  elevated  72  ft.  above  the 
sea  at  high  water.  The  light  is  fixed,  and  Is  of  the  first 
magnitude.  This  light-house  has  served  as  a  model  for 
that  on  the  Bell  Rock,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

EDDYVILLE,  v.,  Kingston  t.,  Ulster  co„  N.  Y.,  partly 
in  Esopus  t.  Situated  on  Rondoul  creek,  4  m.  from  its 
mouth,  in  Hudson  river.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  ca- 
nal commences  at  this  place.  Boats  arc  lifted  by  a  lock 
Into  the  creek,  which  is  used  21  m.  for  the  canal.  By  a 
dam  across  the  creek  a  good  water-power  is  produced.  It 
contains  one  Free  church,  six  stores  of  different  kinds,  three 
large  forwarding- warehouses,  one  cotton  factory,  one  grist- 
mill, one  saw-mill,  two  hydraulic  cement  mills,  40  dwell- 
ings, and  about  350  Inhabitants.  Fifteen  or  twenty  sloops 
are  engaged  in  tbc  transportation  of  commodities  brought 
by  the  canal ;  though  most  of  the  coal,  and  much  lumber, 
are  landed  nt  Roundout,  3  m.  below. 

EDEN,  a  river  in  the  N.W.  of  England,  which  has  its 
sources  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire, 
near  Pendragon  castle,  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Swale, 
in  erne  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Pennine  or  central  range 
of  mountains.  It  pursues  a  N.W.  course  through  the  val 
ley  between  the  Pennine  aad  Cumbrian  mountains  past 
Carlisle,  7  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Solway  frith. 
It  is  navigable  to  Carlisle;  but  the  navigation  bclm 
and  difficult,  a  cannl  has  been  cut  from  Carlisle  to  1 
lower  down  the  frith,  a  distahce  ...1  1  ].}  m,  < 
vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden. 

Edkn,  p.  t.,  Hancock  co..  Me.,  101  m.  E.  Augusta.  683 
W.  Situated  on  the  N.  part  of  Mount  Desert  Island.  Or* 
ganlzed  in  1796,  first  settled  In  1763.  It  is  surrounded  oa 
three  sides  by  Frenchman's  bay,  and  Mount  Desert  sound, 
and  is  finely  situated  for  navigation,  and  iu  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  la  the  fisheries.  It  contains  two 
stores,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  456 
scholars.   Assessor's  valuation  in  1842,  $90,328.    Pop.  1054. 

Eden,  p.  t,  Lamoille  co.,  Vl,  45  m.  N.  Montpcllar,  599 
W.  Chartered  in  1781,  and  given  to  Col.  Seth  Warner  and 
bis  associates,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  First  settled  in  1800.  Watered  by  branch- 
es of  Lamoille  river.  It  contains  one  church,  com  moo  to 
Congregationallsts,  Methodists,  aad  Uotvcrsaltsts,  one  1 
one  fulling  mill,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw- mi  I  Is  ; 
211  scholars.   Pop.  703. 
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Ebbs.  p.  L  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  14  m.  S.  Buffalo.  306  m.  W. 
Albany,  370  W.  Watered  by  Ciuguaga  nnd  Two  Sitters 
rtn  k-  whkh  flow  Into  lake  Eric.  It  Iim  three  Mores,  one 
fulling  mill,  two  grist  nulls,  teven  saw  null*,  seven  schools, 
224  scholar*.    Hop.  2176. 

Eds*,  t..  Licking  co.,  O.   Pop.  853. 

Eoss,  l,  Seneca  co.,  O.,  8  m.  S.  Tiffin.  Watered  by 
Honey  and  Rock  creek*,  branches  of  Sandusky  river.  It 
contains  five  stores,  three  grist-mills,  four  taw  mills,  one 
distillery,  one  pottery,  nine  schooli,  2U3  scholars.  Pop. 
1471. 

EDKNTON.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Chowan  co.,  N.  C  66  m. 
8.  Norfolk,  183  m.  E.  by  K,  Raleigh.  374  W.  Situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Chowan  river,  on  Edeuton  bay,  which 
sets  it i*  from  Albemarle  sound.  It  contains  an  elegant 
court-house,  a  Jail,  a  bank,  an  academy,  two  churches,  a 
priming  office,  about  WO  dwellings  and  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants. Proceeds  of  the  post  office,  $030.  It  has  considera- 
ble thipping. 

EDEK,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Gujrat.  cap.  of  a 
principality  of  the  same  name,  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Ahnicdnug- 
ger.  and  117  m.  8.W.  Odcypoor  ;  rat.  23°  53*  N„  long.  72° 
S  E,  Po|i.  13,000.  J  It  is  but  a  poor  town,  though  built 
within  the  walls  of  a  magnificent  fortress  constructed  by 
the  Mohammedan  kings  of  Gujrat.  {Hamilton  *  I'm  it  /ad. 
Gat.) 

EDFOU  (the  ArroAAwrov  roAi$  of  Strabo,  and  -Ipollono- 
vvlit  Magna  of  the  Romans),  a  town,  or  more  correctly  a 
large  awemlunge,  of  mud  huts  congregated  around  and 
amidst  the  superb  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  .Nile,  In  Upper  Egypt,  nbnul  2  m.  from  the  riv- 
er, and  5*2  m.  8.  by  E.  Thebes.  Lat.  24°  58'  43"  N.,  long. 
33°  54'  K.  Pop.  from  1500  to  'is si.  consisting  principally  of 
Abnbdle  Arabs,  with  a  few  Coptic  families,  who  manufac- 
ture blue  cotton  cloth  and  pottery,  nnd  boast  of  inheriting 
from  their  ancestors  the  art  of  making  earthen  vessels ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  thut  their  kilns  and  the  forms  of  their 
roes  exactly  resemble  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  rcpre- 
senU'd  un  the  monuments.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  that  the 
Inhab.  are  "civil  and  dirty,"  and  the  place  would  be  un- 
worthy notke  were  it  not  for  its  antiquities  ;  but  two  noble 
temples,  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  though  half  burkd 
In  the  amid,  und  an  ancient  <]uay,  still  remain  to  evince  tho 
former  gr.iudeur  of  .Ipollonopoln  Magna.  The  great  tem- 
ple on  u  small  eminence,  communds  u  view  of  all  the  sur- 
roundlug  country,  nnd  Is  therefore  called,  In  Arable,  (^a/a, 
or  "  the  citadel."  Its  propylon,  or  entrance,  consists  of  a 
doorway.  17  ft.  4  in.  wale,  between  two  vast  truncated  rec- 
tangular pyramids  or  moles.  The  base  of  each  of  these 
pyramids  i>  104  ft.  by  37  ft. ;  their  heights  Is  114  ft.;  and 
the  hour-mini  section  of  each  at  the  top  84  ft.  by  30.  The 
door  is  surmounted  by  the  often-repeated  sculpture  of  the 
globe  with  the  serpent  and  wings  ,  and  three  rows  of  un 
mense  figures  are  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramids. 
These  gigantic  structures  :ire  not  solid,  but  have  chambers, 
to  wlui  h  and  to  the  top  access  is  provided  by  means  of 
staircases.  Within  the  doorway  Is  on  open  rectangular 
court.  n»w  filled  with  huts  nnd  rubbish,  101  ft.  by  140  ft., 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  which  also  confine  tho  temple  it- 
self, and  are  4I4J  ft.  on  each  of  the  longer  sides,  and  154} 
ft.  on  the  shorter.  Notwithstanding  these  vast  dimensions, 
tho  walls  are  elaborately  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On 
each  side  of  the  longer  walls  in  the  court  there  u  a  row  of 
pillars,  so  disposed  that  a  space  intervenes  between  them 
and  n.-'  walls,  which  being  roofed  form  two  covered  ways, 
leading  from  the  propyton  to  the  |iortko  or  prenaoi  of  the 
temple.  Tho  columns,  of  which  there  are  32,  present  a 
most  niagnifkent  perspective.  There  is  a  gradual  ascent 
in  the  court  to  the  portico,  the  outside  of  wh:ch  is  adorned 
with  six  columns,  having  various  capitals  ;  and  within  are 
several  apartments  and  corridors,  supported  by  columns, 
and  ornamented  with  sculptures.  Tho  stkos,  or  sanctuary, 
is  an  oblong  apartment,  about  33  ft.  by  17  ft  The  terraced 
roofs  of  the  temple,  from  the  pronaot  to  the  extremity,  ore 
cot  ered  with  mud  huts,  and  the  sanctuary  and  adjoining 
chambers  are  now  either  used  as  repositories  for  grain  or 
other  products,  or  are  half  filled  with  sand,  and  with  tilth 
and  rubbish,  shot  down  by  the  Arabs  through  the  apertures 
that  formerly  lighted  the  chambers.  (Egypt tan  .-fsttyui 
fi'j.  Library  „t  Enttrtaintng  Knowledge ,  Modern  Ira eW- 
/cr,  vt.,  170,  ttc.) 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  temple  Is  simple  and 
»yninieiri<  al.  Us  largest  columns  are  6  ft.  4  in.  In  diame- 
ter. 21  It.  in  clrc.  and  42  ditto  In  height ;  the  capitals  arc  37 
ft.  in  cire.  The  palmi/orm  capital,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture, U  here  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  represents 
the  trunk  of  n  pnlm.  of  which  the  spreading  foliage  forms 
a  graceful  frieze.  Art  has  here  copied  Nature  with  great 
fidelity ;  it  lias  preserved  the  same  number  of  leaves,  the 
exact  form  of  tin:  fruit,  and  the  scales  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  capitals  gradually  augment  in  six*  till  they  balance  the 
leaves.   The  33  capitals  of  the  peristyle,  and  the  6  of  the 
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uronaos,  exhibit  In  alternate  columns  the  dactyliform  and 
lotifbrrn  figure,  which  lost  is  as  faithfully  borrowed  from 
Nature  as  the  pal  mi  form.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Jomard  In  the  Description  W Edfou  ip.  30),  and  copied  by 
Rittrr,  who  praises  the  simplicity  and  pure  antique  style  of 
the  temple.  But  a  higher  authority,  M.  CkampoUion,  1*  of 
a  wholly  different  opinion:  "  Cc  monument,"  says  he, 
"  imposnnt  par  sa  masse,  porta  cependant  rempreinie  tie  la 
decadence  de  I'art  Egypticn,  sous  les  Plolcme.es,  su  n-gnc 
desqucitcs  it  aparticnt  tout  entier ;  ce  n'eat  plus  la  tiinpli 
ell*  antique  ;  on  y  rt  marque  unc  recherche  et  uoe  profu 
sion  d'orncuients  bien  maladroites,  ct  qui  marquent  la  trans 
Ition  entre  In  noble  gravlte  de*  monuments  pbarooniqucs, 
et  le  paplllotage  fatigant,  et  de  si  inauvaka  gout,  du  Temple 
d'Etuch,  conttruit  au  temps  dee  empereurs."  (Ltttrts,  p. 
101.)  This,  however,  is  probably  too  unfavourable  an 
opinion. 

Notwithstanding  lu  truly  colosaal  character  this  temple 
is  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  the  pharaonic  era,  but  is 
comparatively  modern,  being,  as  now  stated,  the  work  of 
the  Ptolemies.  This  Is  proved  by  the  date  of  lu  decora- 
tions, the  most  ancknt  of  which,  according  to  Champollion. 
belong  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phllopater.  It  would  appear 
from  the  tame  authority  that  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures, 
and  the  object  of  the  temple,  had  been  completely  misun- 
derstood by  Mr.  Hamilton,  M.  Jomard,  ate,  who  supposed 
that  It  was  sncred  to  Osiris,  the  beneficent  deity.  M.  Cham 
poltion  affirms  that  this  maguificent  edifice  was  coosecre 
ted  to  a  trial  consisting  of— 1st,  the  god  llarhai,  the  person- 
ification of  heavenly  science  and  light ;  2dly,  the  goddess 
Hnthor,  the  Egyptian  Venus  ;  and,  3dly,  their  son  Horsont- 
Tho,  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    {Ltltrta  <P- 

*mj/tt\  p,  UK.) 

The  other  and  much  smaller  temple  at  Edfou,  is  perip- 
teral, and  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
malignant  deity,  Typhoo,  whose  image  was  believed  to  he 
represented  above  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  elae- 
where  on  It..-  will*  Hut  ChaiupollkM  has  WtMM  thai 
tills  temple  Is  really  one  of  those  maxim  that  were  always 
erected  near  the  grand  temples  devoted  to  the  worship  <  I  a 
triad,  and  that  it  represents  the  birth-place  of  the  third  per- 
son of  the  triad,  or  of  Ilarsont-Tbo,  son  of  Ilarhat  and 
Hnthor.  The  bat-rtlitft  on  this  temple  are  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Euergeles  II.  and  rioter  II.    (lMtrt$,  103.) 

Between  Edfou  and  El  Cab,  one  of  those  transverse  val- 
leys which  frequently  divide  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
E.  desert,  opens  to  the  E.,  and  is  called  the  valley  of  Edfou. 
It  extend*  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  tea,  near  Berenice; 
an, l  upon  it  h,i\i<  been  traced  the  tracks  of  a  great  commer- 
cial road,  over  which  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  tea- port  of 
Berenice,  and  the  produce  of  the  celebrated  emerald 
mountains  were  conveyed.  It  was  also,  formerly,  a  much- 
frequented  caravan  route. 

EDGAR,  county.  III.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  000  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Big  Clear  and 
Brulrtle't  creeks,  and  branches  of  Embarrass  river.  It  con 
tnlned  in  1840,  11,027  neat  cattle,  10,554  sheep,  37,557  swine, 
and  produced  40.870  bushels  of  wheat,  3348  of  rye,  547,43:1 
of  Indian  corn,  113J448  of  oats,  33,058  of  potatoes,  40.405 
pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  sixteen  stores,  nine  grist-mills, 
ii. i  i  saw-mills,  eight  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  one  print 
ing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  8225.  Capital. 
Paris. 

EDGARTOWN,  p.  t,  port  of  entry,  nnd  capital  of  Dukc« 
co.,  Mass.,  97  m.  S.S.E.  Boston,  07V  W.  First  settled  In 
1642.  chartered  In  1671.  It  contains  twenty-one  stores,  one 
lumber-yard,  one  academy,  30  students,  thirteen  schools, 
588  scholars.  Pop.  1736.  The  village  la  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  harbour,  and  contains  n  court  house.  Jail, 
three  churches,  one  Cbrtgregatlonnl,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Methodist.  It  has  seven  whale  ships,  two  schooners,  and 
eight  or  ten  sloops.    The  tonnage  In  1840  Was  8130. 

EDGECOMB,  p.  t.,  Lincoln  co„  Mc.  32  m.  S.S.E.  Au- 
gusta. 503  W.  It  Ilea  between  Damartscotta  river,  on  the 
E.,  and  Shcepscot  river  on  the  W..  nnd  it  opposite  to  Wis 
cosset.  Ii  hnt  considerable  navigation,  employed  In  the 
coasting  trade  and  the  naileries.  Borne  vessels  arc  built 
It  contains  three  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist-mills, 
two  saw-mills,  four  schools,  541  scholars.    Pop.  1238. 

EouEf  OMB,  county,  N.  C.  Stiunted  centrally  toward 
the  E.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  050  sq.  m.  Watered 
by  Tar  river  and  its  branches.  It  contained  In  1840,  6381) 
neat  cattle,  37,531  swine,  and  produced  14.205  bushels  of 
wheat,  3200  of  rye,  715,660  of  Indian  corn.  27,980  of  onl«. 
86*500  of  potatoes,  3,445,000  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  flf- 
teen  stores,  one  cotton-factory,  with  1100  spindles,  one 
flouring  mill,  nine  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  eighty-six 
distilleries,  one  printing -office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  and 
one  periodical ;  one  academy,  98  students,  thirteen  schools. 
985  scholars.  Pop. :  w  hiles,  7915 ;  slaver.  7439 ;  free  col- 
oared,  354  ;  total,  15.708.   Capital.  Tarboro. 

EDGEFIELD  C  H.,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Edgefield  dist.  S.  C 
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MO  in.  M.W.  Charleston.  56  m.  W.8.W.  Columbia,  644 
W.  Situated  on  the  head  fork  of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  tt 
contain!  a  court-house,  jail,  three  churches,  one  Episcopal, 
jne  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  two  academics,  tlx  store*,  and 
■  onut  l'Jivi  inhabitants. 

EDG  E.MONT,  p.  t,  Delaware,  Co.,  Pa.,  87  m.  E.S.E. 
llarrisburg.  1211  W.  Watered  liy  Kidley  rrcck.  It  contains 
two  smres,  one  cotton-factory,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw- 
mills. Tour  schools,  114  scholars.    Pop.  713. 

EDINBURGH,  or  MID-LOTHIAN.    S,c  Lothia*. 

EDINBURGH,  a  celebrated  city,  the  metropolis  of  Scot 
land,  co.  Mid  Loth  Inn,  2  m.  8.  from  the  frith  of  Forth, 
built  principally  on  three  parallel  ridge*,  running  E.  and  W.. 
and  separated  by  deep  depressions,  lat.  55°  57  3"  N  ,  long. 
30  10-  30"  W..  337  m.  N.N.W.  London,  nnd  39*  m.  E.  by 
S.  Glasgow.  The  centrnl  ridge,  occupied  by  the  Old  Town, 
is  terminated  on  the  W.  by  a  precipitous  rock.  434  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  surmounted  bv  the  castle,  and  Is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  pilaec  of  Holyrnod,  108  ft.  above 
the  same  level,  the  distance  between  them  being  rather 
more  than  1  m.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  exclusive 
of  Leith.  Its  sen-port,  lying  between  it  and  the  Forth,  is 
rather  less  than  6  m. 

Edinburgh  is  said  by  Maitlnnd  [Hi»i.  »f  FMn„  p.  7),  In 
reference  to  the  year  1600,  to  have  been  "  so  full  of  Inhnbl 
tants  that  probably  there  Is  no  town  elsewhere  of  Its  di- 
mensions so  populous,"  it  being  at  that  time  confined  solely 
to  the  Old  Town.  At  the  Union,  In  1707,  the  pop.  was  es- 
timated at  35.000;  In  1755,  before  the  New  Town  existed, 
and  when  the  southern  districts  were  not  above  a  fifth  part 
of  their  present  extent,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
57,105 ;  in  1775,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Town,  the  pop.  was  70,430;  In  179I,  about  80,000:  but 
these  enumeration*  include  Leith,  the  pop.  of  which  In 
1753  p.  500).  was  7*80.  The  pop.  of  Edinburgh,  city 
and  suburbs,  exclusive  of  Leith,  according  to  the  censuses 
since  1H0I  incliisUe,  has  been  as  follows:  1801,  00,544; 
1811.  81,784;  1831,  112,235;  1831.  136.301  ;  184J,  133.802. 
Bnt  Including  I<elth.  which  forms  a  continuation  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  pop.  in  1831  was  162,403,  lodged  and  distributed 
is  follows  ■ 
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The  number  of  persons  to  a  house,  according  to  the  fore- 
going table.  I*  unusually  great,  but  is  easily  nccouated  for 
A  house  ofU  n  contains  several  different  families,  each  story 
(provlncially  fiat)  being,  in  such  cases,  appropriated  Torn 
separate  dwelling,  the  access  to  it  being  obtained  bv  menn« 
of  a  common  sulr.  Nay,  a  story  U  sometimes  subdivided 
Into  two  or  more  separate  residences,  each  being  accessl- 
,    a  •  door  onenin* «"  the  same  common  stair.  In 

the  Old  Town,  common  stairs  arc  still  nil  but  universal 
They  are  general  also  in  the  southern  districts  ;  but  more 
rare  In  the  New  Town,  Inasmuch  as  separate  or  "self-con- 
tained houses  •  as  they  are  termed,  generally  ,WV3il  in 
thus  fashionable  and  wealthy  quarter  of  the  city  The 
loftiest  houses  are  In  Mound  Place,  in  the  Old  Town  •  they 
extend  to  eleven  stores,  Including  the  attic*  ;  and  n«  each 
story  Is  generally  divided  Into  two  lodgings,  each  house  Is 
supposed  to  contain,  at  an  average,  about  twonlv  families 
or  ninety-two  individual*.  With  the  exception  of  the  old- 
er buildings,  which  range  from  three  to  six  stories  in  dif- 
ferent district*,  the  usual  height  is  three  stories,  exclusive 
Of  the  attics  and  the  basement  floor,  which  latter  Is  gener- 
ally half  sunk  under  the  level  of  the  street.  This  is  the 
case,  with  very  unimportant  exceptions,  throughout  the 
New  Town.  The  word  land  is  used  in  Edinburgh  to  signi- 
fy a  bouse  or  tenement,  from  top  to  bottom,  whether  It  tie 
occupied  by  one  family  or  several.  Previously  to  the)  bouses 
being  numbered,  they  were  distinguished  bv  such  mimes  as 
r odng  s  land.  Moodle's  land,  Gaven loch's  land,  <te.  Sitni 
lar  remarks  apply  to  Leith. 

But  though  the  population  of  Edinburgh  has  fully  dou- 
bled Itself  during  the  thirty  years  ending  with  1831.  Its 
progress  has  of  late  been  checked.  Insomuch  that  we  in- 
cline to  think  it  haa  Inttcrly  been  stationary.  If  not  retro 
grading.  Our  opinion,  indeed.  is,  that  it  has  fallen  ofT since 
the  year  last  mentioned,  and  that  the  number  of  inhabitnnu 
will  be  found,  by  the  census  of  next  year  (1841),  lass  thnn 
In  1831.  In  consequence  of  this,  house-rents  have  fnllen 
greatly  within  the  last  fourteen  years.  They  bad  reached 
their  maiimmn  In  1825-0;  since  which  the'y  have  ereatlv 
8U0  ■ 
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declined.  In  1831,  according  to  the  preceding  tabic,  there 
were  582  houses  unlnbabitrd.  nnd  95  building  ;  total,  077  : 
or,  in  other  words,  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  tow  n  was 
unoccupied.  The  proportion  has  rather  increased  since  ; 
and  accordingly  the  fall  of  rents  during  the  ten  year*  end- 
ing  with  1K15,  Is  stated,  on  the  best  authority,  at  a  third. 
(ATAtfrr*'*  .Innnity  Tat,  p.  110.)  From  personal  inqui- 
ries, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate  is  not 
over  rated.  The  fact  is,  that  Edinburgh  had  been  com- 
pletely over-built  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  IrOO. 
both  by  the  erection  of  too  many  houses,  and  of  houses 
(really  exceeding  the  means  of  the  occupiers.  Hence  the 
revulsion  that  has  since  taken  place ;  which  has  been  ex- 
tremely injurious  not  only  to  the  speculators  in  house  pro- 
perty, but  to  the  labourers  and  others  who  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  city  by  the  previous  great  demand  for  labour, 
and  w  ho  have  since,  for  the  most  part,  continued  to  be  In- 
volved In  a  state  of  great  distress.  At  this  moment  house- 
rents,  though  latterly  they  have  risen  a  little,  are,  perhaps, 
lower  in  Edinburgh  than  in  any  other  great  town  in  the 
einpire. 

The  situation  of  Edinburgh  is  eminently  striking  and  ro 
mantle.  Not  only  Is  It  built  on  three  separate  ridge*,  bat 
It*  neighbourhood  is  marked  by  lofty  hills,  except  towards 
the  N.,  where  the  ground  gently  declines  to  the  frith  of 
Fotth.  The  Calton  Hill.  347  ft.  above  sea,  on  the  E.  side  ol 
the  city,  now  surrounded  with  tine  terraces  of  houses,  af 
ford*  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  verdant  hill,  except 
where  covered  w  ilh  monuments,  within  the  precincts  of  a 
large  town.  Arthur's  Seat  (833  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea),  and  Salisbury  Crags  (547  ft),  the  latter  divided  from 
the  former  by  a  deep  and  gloomy  ravine,  lie  on  the  8.E.  of 
the  city.  Each  of  these  hills  rises  abruptly,  and  in  some 
places  perpendicularly,  from  its  base,  and  command*  splen- 
did and  extensive  views.  Blackford  Hill,  the  Bri.iii  Hill*, 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  Comtorphlne  Hill,  rise  at  different 
distances  on  the  8.  and  W.  These  eminences  form  a  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre,  in  which,  on  elevated  gTound,  but 
or  less  altitude,  the  Scottish  capital  is  situated. 

The  central  one  of  the  three  eminences,  on  which  the 
city  Is  built,  is  the  most  distinctly  formed.  "It  bears," 
says  Arnot.  "n  striking  resemblance  to  a  turtle,  of  which 
the  castle  is  the  head,  the  High  street  the  ridge  of  the  hack, 
the  rgnd*  or  tlostt  the  shelving  sides,  and  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  liouse  the  tail."  (//i*i.  of  Edin..  4th  c«L  p.  179.) 
It  Is  separated  from  the  New  Town  on  the  N.  by  a  deep 
valley,  which  for  centuries  formed  a  lake,  called  (an  it  Is 
still)  the  North  Loch,  but  which  was  drained  in  1763,  nnd 
i*  now  beautifully  laid  out  in  gardens ;  while,  on  the  8.,  It 
is  divided  from  the  southern  district*  by  a  similar  valley, 
the  site  of  the  Cowgate,  now  a  narrow  nnd  mean,  though 
once  a  fashionable  street  From  the  High  street,  on  the 
•ummit  of  the  ridge,  descend  on  both  sides.  In  regular 

 tteiOTI  Bantr*  lane-,  whirh  lire  iii-imU  >uv\,  and 

(IHHcuIi  of  passage,  being  rarely  more  than  six  ft  In  w  idth, 
nnd  In  general  very  dirty.  Those  of  the  greatest  width,  or 
which  admit  of  a  cart  or  carriage,  are  termed  Kyndi  as 
Blackfriars'  Wvnd,  St  Mary'*  Wynd,  ate.,  while  those 
which  admit  foot  passengers  only,  arc  called  cU$tt.  A 
few  have  no  thorough  fare,  being  in  the  form  of  cut*  ste 
tat. 

The  High  street  which  (Including  the  Castle  Hill,  Lawn 
market,  and  C'anongate)  stretches  in  nearly  a  straight  line 
from  the  castle  to  the  palace,  a  distance,  a*  already  stated, 
of  more  than  I  m..  is  a  truly  magnificent  street;  it  is  about 
00  ft  In  breadth,  the  houses,  which  vary  from  five  to  six  or 
seven  stories  In  height,  have  been  mostly  rebuilt;  but  a 
few,  especially,  those  on  the  Cartle  Hill,  arc  of  great  anti- 
quity. This  street  with  Its  shelving  lanes  and  appendage* 
constitutes  the  whole  of  what  Is  properly  the  "  old  town." 
It  is  connected  with  the  southern  districts  by  the  Cowgate 
and  by  two  bridges  which  stretch  over  the  valley  in  which 
that  street  I*  built  viz..  the  South  bridge,  opened  In  1788, 
and  George  the  Fourth's  bridge,  opened  in  1836.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Old  and  New  Towns  arc  connected  by  the 
North  bridge,  which  spans  the  North  loch,  and  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  line  of  the  South  bridge,  and  by  the 
•'  Earthen  Mound."  The  North  bridge,  which  consists  of 
three  central  arches,  w  ith  several  smaller  ones  at  each  ex 
tremity.  was  opened  in  1768  ;  while  the  Mound,  which  was 
begun  m  1784  from  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  from 
the  excavations  of  the  New  Town,  was  formed  Into  a 
thoroughfare  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
but  it  has  since  received  great  addition*.  It  la  supposed  hi 
contain  .100.500  ruble  yards,  or  about  1,500,000  cartloads  of 
earth.  W.  of  the  Cowgate  Ilea  the  Grass  market  a  wide, 
open  street  u«ed  as  a  market  place  for  the  sale  of  horses, 
sheep  corn,  fce. 

The  New  Town,  which,  aa  well  ns  the  more  modern 
parts  of  the  southern  districts,  is  built  of  light-colour*! 
freestone,  procured  in  abundance  in  the  Immediate  vicinll) 
of  the  city,  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  slopes  to  the 
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Water  of  Leith,  the  small  river  at  Ihe  muulh  of  which 
Leith  ia  buill.  The  leading  street*  run  tn  straight  lines 
(torn  E.  to  W..  u4  are  crossed  at  the  distance  of  about 
every  -250  yard*  by  afreets  running  tn  an  opposite  direction  ; 
ao  that  great  regularity,  elegance,  and  beauty,  characterize 
this  quarter  of  the  city.  George's  street,  w  hich  stretches 
along  the  lop  of  the  ridge,  ia  icrniinatt-d  on  the  K.  by  «t. 
Andrew's  square,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Charlotte  square.  Ureal 
king  street,  w  hich  lies  considerably  dowii  the  declivity,  and 
nearer  the  Water  of  Leith.  has,  in  like  manner,  Ihe  Royal 
Circus  on  Ibe  W..  and  Drummond'a  Place  on  the  E.  There 
are,  also.  James's  square  (the  oldest  In  the  New  Town;, 
and  Rutland  square,  recently  built  Nor  Is  variety,  in  oin 
er  respects,  entirely  wanting.  Another  New  Town  may  be 
aaid  to  have  lately  (18)8-3)  risen  up,  covering  about  30 
acres  of  ground,  having  Moray  I'lace  in  its  centre,  and  Ran- 
dolph Crescent  on  Ihe  W.  This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant 
and  fashionable  port  of  the  city.  The  /cm,  or  building 
leases,  in  this  quarter  fetch  from  'J0>.  to  40*.  annually  per 
foot  of  frontage.  This  portion  of  the  city  is  terminated  by 
the  steep  banks  of  the  water  of  Leith,  and  is  connected 
w  ith  the  ground  V  of  that  stream  by  the  Dean  bridge,  an 
elegnnt  structure,  consisting  of  four  arches,  each  06  ft.  «pan. 
ihe  height  of  the  road-way  above  the  bed  of  the  river  be 
Ing  lor)  ft  One  of  the  most  celebrated  streets  In  the  New 
Town  It  Prince's  street  forming  n  species  of  terrace,  and 
facing  I  bo  Old  Town,  of  which  It  commands  a  fine  view, 
which,  especially  by  moonlight  is  probably  unequalled. 
Waterloo  bridge  connects  this  street  with  the  Cnl ton  Hill, 
being  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine  occupied  with  ancient  but 
shabby  buildings,  called  Law  Callon.  The  line  of  road,  to 
which  this  bridge  leads  along  the  K.  side  of  the  Celton 
Hill,  farm*  a  grand  approach  to  the  city  In  this  direction. 
The  Queen  Street  Gardens,  a  piece  of  ground  which  ex- 
lends  from  B.  to  W.,  about  3-4  of  a  in.,  and  are  about  900 
yards  in  width,  may  be  regarded  as  bisecting  the  New 
Town.  Elegant  streets  have,  at  different  periods,  been  built 
W.  of  Prince's  street  and  Charlotte  square,  of  w  hich  the 
must  Important  are  Athot  and  CoatWa  Crescents:  the 
greatest  length  of  the  New  Town,  from  A  Hint  place  to  the 
termination  of  Waterloo  bridge,  Is  1}  in. 

The  situation  of  Ihe  southern  district*  is  considerably  more 
elevaied  than  that  of  the  New  Town  ;  but  the  buildings 
are  of  an  inferior  order,  nor  has  much  regularity  been  ob- 
served in  Ihe  laying  out  of  the  streets.  The  houses  arc 
high,  mostly  four  stories,  and  common  stairs  prevail,  with 
(nrtlal  exceptions,  particularly  in  George's  square:  this, 
which  ia  the  most  elegant  nnd  fashionable  place  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  was  built  above  seventy  year*  ago. 
and  I*  of  large  dimensions,  li  has  on  the  YV.  the  public 
walk  leading  to  the  Meadows;  and  on  the  8.  it  is  separated 
from  them  by  Kuccleugh  place.  The  principal  line  of 
buildings  is  Nlcolson  street,  which  stretches  from  the 
South  bridge,  already  mentioned,  to  the  country  on  the  8., 
nnd  now  forms  the  main  approach  to  Ihe  city  In  this  direc- 
tion. The  former  approaches  on  this  side  were  parallel  to 
Nirolson  street  being  an  old  street  called  the  Pleasanre.  on 
the  I'...  and  Ihe  Causeway  Bide  on  the  W.  While  the 
Meadows  bound  the  southern  districts  on  Ibe  W.,  a  valley 
or  ravine,  fronting  Salisbury  Crags,  forms  their  termination 
on  the  E.  Notn  few  of  the  public  buildings,  including  the 
University,  are  tn  this  district 

The  original  royalty  or  "  borough  resets."  embraced  only 
the  Old  Town,  excluding  even  the  Canongate,  which  Inter- 
val' -   i.  'u.-.-ii    it  :itnl   the    l':ilrire.      Hut   Hi.  "extended 

rovnlty."  as  It  is  called,  obtained  from  |«rltnment  In  1707, 
while  it  excludes  the  Canongate,  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  New  Town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streets  which 
have  stretched  beyond  Its  limits.  The  suburbs  of  Edin- 
burgh may  be  briefly  enumerated :  the  Canongate,  inclu- 
ding the  Callon.  a  contiguous  hamlet  at  the  base  of  the  bill 
of  that  name,  the  superiority  of  which  Is  vested  In  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  The  town  council  of  the  city  possesses  a 
veto  on  the  election  of  two  resident  bailies  for  the  Canon- 
gale  :  that  body,  besides,  appoints  one  of  It*  own  members 
as  baron  bailie.  Wester  and  Easter  Pnrtsburgh.  the  former 
lying  W.  of  the  Grass  Market  nnd  the  latter,  now  called 
Ihe  Potter  Row,  8.E.  These  two  places,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  which  took  their  names  from  parts 
or  gateways  In  the  Old  Town  wall,  ore  also  subject  to  ihe 
city  of  Edinburgh,  being  governed  in  a  similar  way  as  the 
Canongate.  Leith  was  formerly  in  the  same  predicament ; 
bat  It  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  entirely  free  and  in- 
dependent Droughton,  a  burgh  of  regality  under  Ihe  same 
jurisdiction,  and  lying  on  the  site  of  the  strtscls  tn  the  New 
Town,  which  now  bears  its  name,  ha*  been  nearly  obliter- 
ated, and  will  soon  entirely  disappear.  It*  separate  juris- 
diction was  destroyed  when  Ihe  act  fur  extending  the  roy- 
ally wo*  obtained. 

njinbunth  was  first  walled  In  1450.  But  the  wall  waa 
confined  to  the  town  as  It  then  existed  ;  that  is,  il  did  not  cm- 
Since  the  Canongate,  nor  did  it  extend  so  far  S.  a*  the  site 


now  occupied  by  the  Cowgalc.  But  after  the  fatal  battle  ol 
Flodden,  In  1513,  a  new  wall  was  built  comprising  not 
merely  the  Cowgalc.  tut  the  acclivity  8.  of  that  street,  and 
running  parallel  to  it  throughout  its  whole  length.  Sane 
remains  of  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  work  house,  the  University.  Infirmary,  Old 
High  School,  Ate.,  are  yet  standing.  A  number  ol'  port;  or 
gates,  gave  access  to  the  city  in  different  directions,  the  last 
of  which  was  removed  in  1785.  The  Neiherbow  port  be- 
tween the  High  street  and  the  Canongate,  removed  in  1704, 
was  ornamented  with  a  spire. 

PuUk  BmiUimg*. — Of  these  ihe  castle  deserves  the  first 
notice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown..  It  was 
originally  called  fast  rum  I'urliarum,  because  the  daughters 
of  the  Picllsh  king*  were  educated  nnd  kept  tn  il  till  their 
marriage — a  necessary  precaution  In  those  barbarous  time*. 
Queen  Margaret  w  idow  of  Malcolm  Caenmore,  died  In  this 
fortress  in  1093.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  afterward*  I. 
of  England,  wo*  born  here  in  1530.  The  fortress,  which 
corresponds  with  none  of  the  rules  of  art,  being  built  accord- 
ing lo  the  irregular  form  of  the  precipice  on  which  it  stand*. 
Is  nn)  tiling  but  Impregnable.  Il  ha*  been  successively  ta- 
ken and  retaken  by  contending  parties,  and  was  often  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  It  is,  in  abort,  of  little  or  no 
strengtlt  and  is  kntcrcMing  only  from  its  romantic  situation 
on  the  top  of  a  rugged  rock,  perpendicular  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept on  that  next  the  Old  Town,  the  splendid  view  which 
it  commands,  and  the  many  historical  associations  connect- 
ed with  it  It  was  occasionally  used  a*  a  royal  residence. 
In  nn  apartment  called  Ihe  crown  room  were  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  at  the  Union  in  1707:  these  relic*, 
which  consisted  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of  state,  and 
the  lord  treasurer's  rod  of  office,  were  long  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  or  lost,  but  they  were  discovered,  in 
IBIrt,  in  a  large  oaken  chest  in  the  crown  room,  by  royal 
couiiiiKiioncrs  np|Kiinted  to  conduct  the  search,  Tin  y  are 
now  open  to  the  gratuitous  inspection  of  the  public. 

The  Palace  of  Uolyrood,  which  stands  at  the  E.  extrem- 
ity of  the  city,  next  claim*  our  attention.  It  is  a  fine  cas- 
tellated edifice,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an  open  area 
in  Ihe  centre,  94  ft  square.  The  most  ancient  part*  of  tbc 
present  palace  were  built  by  James  V.  in  1548.  It  was 
partially  burned  by  the  English  during  the  minority  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  again  by  the  soldiers  of  Oliver  ('rum 
well ;  but  after  the  Rcstornuoo  it  waa  repaired  and  altered 
It.  it^  |it.  -i  til  form  •>>  Charles  II.  The  Pretender  look  up 
his  residence  here  In  1745.  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land In  lf.fi,  though  ho  resided  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  held 
levees  and  drawing-room*  in  this  ancient  abode  of  hi*  an 
cestors.  Meetings  of  privy  council  were  also  held  here. 
The  Count  d'Arlols.  afterward*  Charles  X.  of  Prance,  and 
<ithcr  royal  nnd  noble  French  refugees,  obtained  a  refuge 
here  in  1703;  and  in  1831  the  same  apartments  served  a 
second  time  as  an  asylum  for  nearly  the  same  individuals. 
Il  has  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
a|inrtments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  having  been  carefully 
preserved  in  the  state  In  which  she  left  them.  Her  bed  is 
nn  object  of  Interest  to  nil  strangers  :  and  many  relics  of 
Iter  majesty's  needlework  exist  tu  the  rooms.  The  spot 
where  I  tern  Icy  and  hi*  accomplices  murdered  her  favour- 
ite, David  Rirzio,  piercing  his  body  with  fifty-six  wounds, 
and  oilier  interesting  localities,  are  carefully  marked.  The 
closet  in  which  Mary  u  as  at  supper,  with  Ihe  Countess  of 
Argylr.  Rizxio.  and  others,  when  this  tragical  scene  was 
acted,  b)  only  IS  ft.  square.  In  what  Is  called  the  picture- 
gallery,  a  hall  150  ft.  in  length,  and  I  In  breadth,  are 
hung  the  portraits  (most  of  them  fanciful)  of  111  Scottish 
monarch*,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by 
Da.  Witt  an  artist  of  the  Flemish  school,  by  order  of  James 
IL  of  England,  w  hen  Duke  of  York.  In  this  hall  ihe  etec 
lion  of  the  sixteen  ScoUi-h  representative  peers  lakes  place. 

In  Immediate  connexion  with  the  palace  on  the  N.  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded  by  David  I., 
tn  1 198.  The  king  conferred  a  large  endowment  and  other 
privilege*  mi  the  monk*  (of  the  order  of  St  Augustine)  whom 
he  established  here;  among  these,  Ihe  privilege  of  erect- 
ing a  burgh  between  Ihe  Abbey  and  Ihe  town  of  Edinburgh. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Canongate,  the  superiority  of  which 
at  the  Reformation  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  monks  to 
the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  In  1630 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  retains  II.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  buildings  connected  with  this  abbey  suf- 
fered much ;  and  it  is  now  In  n  stale  of  ruin,  the  roof  hav- 
ing fallen  In  so  long  ago  as  1773.  The  area  of  the  my* I 
ehnpcl,  which  formed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church,  has 
long  been  used  as  a  burial-place  by  several  of  the  Beoteb 
nobility.  In  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  chapel  Is  the  royal  vault. 
In  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of  the  Scotch 
sovereigns,  and  branches  of  their  families.  The  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  of  Uolymod,  Including  Arthur's  Seal  nnd 
Salisbury  Crag*,  constitute  a  sanctuary  for  Insolvent  debt 
on. 
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The  building*  of  the  Royal  Institution,  an  edifice  in  a 
para  elasslcnl  style,  situated  at  the  N.  termination  of  the 
Earthen  Mound,  and  fronting  Prince'*  street,  hare  a  range 
of  Doric  pillars  on  each  side,  and  nnother  range  Minimum 
ed  with  a  pediment  In  front.  The  Royal  Institution,  under 
whose  auspices  this  structure  was  founded,  was  incorpora- 
ted by  royal  charter  In  1837.  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  fine  arts  in  Scotland.  Its  leading  object  is  the  annual 
exhibition  of  picture*  of  living;  artists,  as  also  occasionally 
to  otTi-r  exhibitions  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  In  182ti 
a  separate  establishment  was  founded  by  a  body  of  nrtists. 
wiili  similar  objects  in  view,  entitled  the  Scottish  Academy 
•if  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  which  has  since 
bid  regular  annual  exhibitions,  and  recently  obtained  n  royal 
dinner,  and  ap>trtments  In  the  Royal  Institution.  An  off- 
shoot front  this  body,  we  may  here  mention,  look  place  In 
iK».  entitled  the  Society  or  Scottish  Artists,  which  baa 
had  two  annual  exhibitions.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  the  Hoard  nf  Trustees,  which  last  wns  insiltu 
led  in  1777,  for  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures 
In  Scotland,  hive  also  apartments  under  the  roof  of  the 
Scottish  Institution.  The  Bmrd  of  Trustees,  besides  the 
primary  object  for  which  It  was  founded,  pays  X'SOM  a  year 
to  the  Royal  Institution  for  tbo  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts. 

The  ('niton  Hill  is  the  site  of  several  interesting  monu- 
ments; that  of  Nelson,  though  by  no  means  in  the  beat 
taste,  is  lite  most  prominent :  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  consists  of  a  loAy.  circular,  hollow  tower,  hav- 
ing a  stair  Inside,  and  battlements  at  the  top.  Here,  also.  Is 
the  National  Monument,  lis  commemoration  of  the  naval 
and  military  glories  of  the  lata  French  Wnr.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  latter  was  laid  in  1*23.  when  George  IV. 
was  in  Scotland  ;  but,  from  want  of  funds,  only  fifteen  col- 
umns have  been  finished.  Ills  meant  to  be  m  fae-umile  of 
the  Parthenon  lit  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  except  that  it  is  of 
aandstone,  whereas  its  great  prototype  is  of  marble,  and  to 
contain  both  a  church  nnd  a  plure  of  sepulture.  On  the  same 
bill  nre  monuments  to  Dugnld  Stewart,  the  celebrated  met- 
aphysician and  Professor  Play  fair;  the  former  singularly 
chaste  and  beautiful,  being  n  reproduction,  with  some  varia- 
tions, of  the  choragic  monument  of  I  ,y  sir  rale*  at  Athens. 
On  the  8.  of  the  hill,  on  a  detached  eminence  overlooking  tile 
Canongate  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Burns,  belonging  to  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  form  of  the  cupola  Is  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  that  of  Lystcrutes.  The  Chiton  Hill  Is  also 
the  site  of  the  observatory  and  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  hill,  along  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  Prince's  street  to  the  country  on  the  K.,  stand 
Bridewell  and  the  Jail,  two  heavy  aud  plain  bat  well  ar- 
ranged buildings. 

There  are  various  other  monuments  in  different  parti  of 
the  ti  iwn :  that  to  the  late  I«ord  Melville,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  consists  of  a  column,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  to- 
tal height  153  ft,  after  the  model  of  Trajan's  pillar  at 
Rome,  but  the  shaft,  instead  of  being  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  as  is  the  case  with  Its  archetype.  Is  fluted. 
Bronte  statue*  of  George  IV.  and  William  Pitt,  by  Chan- 
trey,  are  placed  on  granite  pedestals  in  George  street  at  the 
crossings,  respectively,  of  Hanover  street  nnd  Frederick 
•treel :  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Karl  of  Hopctoun,  by 
the  same  artist,  it  placed  within  a  vacant  space,  opposite 
to  the  office  of  the  Royal  Rank.  In  St.  Andrew's  square. 
Another  bronze  statue,  by  Campbell,  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  Castle  Hilt,  between 
the  High  street  nnd  the  castle.  Ample  subscriptions  have 
been  obtained  for  monuments  to  Sir  VV.  Heott  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;  that  to  the  latter  to  consist  of  a  triumphal 
arch  and  an  equestrian  statue  ;  but  the  site  for  neither  has 
yet  been  fixed.  The  monument  of  David  Hume,  the  his- 
torian, within  the  old  Gallon  Hilt  burying  ground,  hi  a  con- 
spicuous and  interesting  object. 

The  Regi-ter  Office,  a  luiililmr  erected  to  preserve  the 
public  record*  of  Scotlnnd,  was  constructed  after  a  plan  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Rob.  Adam,  and  though  begun  In  1774  was 
not  completed  till  '-.".'  It  is  situated  at  the  I  end  of 
Prince'*  street,  and  fronts  the  North  bridge.  The  building, 
which  Is  of  two  stories,  exclusive  of  the  basement  floor,  con- 
sists of  a  square  of  300  ft.,  with  a  qiiadrnngular  court  in  the 
centre,  covered  by  n  dome  of  SO  ft.  diameter.  It  has  great 
architectural  beauty.  Its  front  is  ornamented  with  Corinth- 
ian pilasters,  supporting  a  pediment,  within  w  hich  nre  the 
royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  fine  entablature  of  the 
■ante  order.  It  is  disposed  in  nearly  100  small  arched 
apartments  entering  from  long  corridor*  on  both  stories ; 
and,  though  heated  by  flues.  Is,  from  the  total  absence  of 
timber,  proof  against  Are. 

Ckurrhts.  *•«.— Edinburgh  originally  consisted  of  one 
parish,  and  John  Knox  was,  for  a  time,  the  only  minister 
of  the  city,  that  is,  of  the  ancient  royalty.  Independent  of 
the  suburb*.   The  single  place  of  worship  at  that  time  was 


8l  Giles's,  or  the  High  church.  In  1(525,  the  royally  was 
divided  Into  four  par*. ;  in  IfMI,  Into  six  ;  and  now  (itMO) 
into  nine  .  but  Including  the  extended  royalty,  the  number 
of  | «ars.  is  fourteen,  of  which  lour  are  collegiate,  or  have 
each  two  clergymen  ;  consequently,  the.  number  of  pnrot  hi- 
al  ministers  In  the  city  is  eighteen.  This  Is  exclusive  of 
the  Canongate,  whose  church  Is  collegiate,  and  of  the  par. 
of  St.  Cuthbert ;  which  latter,  after  having  had  four  ol  the 
city  pars,  formed  out  of  It,  sill)  contains  no  fewer  than 
.'.h.-i-;  mhnh.  Its  jmi.  rhurrli  is  collegia!*,  lint  la  addi- 
tion to  the  parishes  recognised  by  the  civil  law,  there  art 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  eu»ad  sacra,  or  ecclesiastical  pars., 
each  having  a  distinct  church  nud  clergyman  :  must  of 
these  have  beep  formed  since  I  KM. 

The  most  Important  ecelc»!asllcal  edifice  Is  St.  Giles,  so 
railed  after  the  tutelary  saint  of  Edinburgh.  It  stands  In 
the  High  street,  and  forms  the  N.  side  of  the  Parli  mcnt 
square.  It  Is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  the  date  of  Its 
erection  being  unknown  ;  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
Its  length  is  'JOG  feet,  its  greatest  breadth  I -J  .'.  It  Is  adorn- 
ed with  a  lofty  square  lower,  the  top  of  which  is  encircled 
with  open-figured  stonework,  while  from  each  corner  of 
the  tower  springs  an  nrch,  which  meeting  together  In  the 
centre,  form  a  magnificent  imperial  crown.  A  pointed 
spire,  elevated  161  feet  from  the  ground,  terminates  tbb 
stately  tower.  Shortly  after  the  Reformation.  St.  Giles 
w  ns  divided  Into  separate  place*  of  worship.  In  1833-93  it 
was  ihoroiiL'iilv  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
renovated,  una  greatly  improved  In  appenrance  by  an  en- 
tire casing  of  new  freestone  wall*,  its  ancient  character  be- 
ing at  Hie  wnie  lime  carefully  preserved.  It  now  contains 
only  two  churches ,  but  an  aisle  Intended  as  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church,  and  not 
answering  that  pur|io*e.  Is  used  temporarily  for  a  plnre  of 
worship.  The  High  church,  or  Easter  St.  G.Irs,  has  a 
highly  ornamented  sent  for  the  sovereign,  with  a  canopy 
supported  by  four  handsome  column*.  This  sent  wns  oe- 
cupicd  by  George  IV.,  who  attended  divine  service  here 
when  In  Scotland  in  1833.  In  the.  church  are  also  the  offi- 
cial seats  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  aad  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  session. 

The  next  chnrch.  in  respect  of  antiquity,  is  Trinity  col- 
lege church,  founded  In  14G3,  by  Mary  of  Gueldres,  widow 
of  James  II.  The  building,  which  »  Gothic,  anil  In  the 
cathedral  lonn,  appears  nctcr  to  have  consisted  of  more 
than  the  choir  or  E.  part,  and  the  transept  ur  cross,  the  \V 
part  hiving  been  begun  but  not  finished. 

The  Tron  church,  which  stands  nt  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  South  Bridge  street  and  High  street,  is  also  of 
Gothic  architecture,  blended  with  Roman  ornaments  and 
details.  The  present  spire  of  this  church  is  160  feel  high  ; 
the  former  spire,  which  wns  of  wood,  was  burned  down  in 
i  -  .'  i  Among  the  other  and  more  modern  churches,  are, 
St.  Andrew's,  erected  in  the  extended  royalty,  in  17HI,  with 
a  spire  108  feet  high ;  St.  George's,  opened  in  1814 ;  8c 
Mnry's.  In  1831 :  SL  Stephen's.  In  1828 ;  nnd  Green  side,  in 
1830.  St.  George.'*,  on  the  W.  side  of  Charlotte  square.  Is 
a  large,  heavy,  tasteless,  square  fabric.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  tower,  surmounted  with  a  dome,  ISO  feet  in  height 
in  imitation  of  SL  Paul's  :  the  building  cost  £30,000.  The 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  are  the  patrons  of  the  fourteen 
city  part-he*. 

The  chaprls,  seven  in  number,  belonging  to  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  church,  are  generally  handsome  structures.  Of 
these,  the  principal  are.  St.  John's,  nt  the  W.  end  of 
Prince's  street.  In  the  florid  Gothic  style,  with  a  beautiful 
square  tower  130  feet  high ;  St.  Paul'*,  in  York  place,  of 
tasteful  Gothic  architecture  ;  and  Trinity  chapel,  at  the  If. 
extremity  of  Dean  bridge,  also  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  Roman  Catholic*  have  two  handsome  places  of 
worship,  both  Gothic  ;  one  in  the  new  town,  and  the  other 
in  the  old.  They  have  also  recently  instituted  a  convent 
of  nun*,  called  SL  Margaret's,  at  the  head  of  Rruntsfteld 
Links,  attached  to  which  is  an  establishment  at  Milton 
house,  in  the  Canongate. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  dissenting  denominations  are 
all  respectable,  and  many  of  thun  spacious.  eleganL  and 
costly.   The  following  is  the  number  of  places  of  wnrshlt 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  (exclusive  of  Lclth),  with  the  de- 
nominations to  which  they  severally  belong: 

Established  Church,  Including  the  quoad  taera 


parishes   39 

I'l.ited  Associate  Synod   • 

Relief  Synod   S 

Camcronlans   l 

Associate  Synod  of  original  leaden  f 

Total  number  of  Presbyterian  congregations  44 

Independents  3 

Episcopalian*  7 

Roman  CatboUca  .      .  .  t 

Hanusfj  .  S 
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Brought  forward  17  48 

Methodists   .  4 

Ulasaites,  Quaker*,  Unitarian*,  Jews,  New  Jcru 
salemilos,  Bereans,  1  each       •      .      .      .  6 

—  37 

Total  number  of  churches  and  chapels       .  73 

About  a  half  of  the  seats  let  or  apportioned  (about  30,000), 
belong  to  the  estab.  church  ;  the  other  half  let  or  appor- 
tioned belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  dissenting  denom- 
ination* specified  In  the  foregoing  table.  Notwithstanding 
Ihc  cry  that  haa  recently  been  miacd  about  church  exten- 
sion, there  nre  about  20,000  seals  unlet  including  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  in  Edinburgh.  (VWtt  Hrpurt  of  Uu 
Chunk  Commitiitntrt,  1837.)  The  city  parochial  clergy, 
eighteen  in  number,  are  supported  chiefly  by  an  assess- 
ment (called  annuity  tax)  of  six  per  cent,  levied  on  all 
house*  and  shops  within  the  nncient  and  extended  roynlty, 
wlih  the  exception  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  members 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  that  is,  of  the  legal  practitioners 
before  the  court  of  session.  A  bill  is  at  present  (1840)  be- 
fore parliament,  the  object  of  which  is  to  extend  the  annui- 
ty over  the  classes  hitherto  exempted  from  its  payment, 
and  proportionally  In  reduce  its  amount.  As  the  rental  of 
the  city  has  declined  (as  was  previously  shown)  about  a 
third  within  the  Inst  14  years,  the  income  of  the  city  clergy 
baa  fallen  off  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  annuity  being  also  n 
very  unpopular  Impost,  its  payment  la  often  evaded,  even 
at  the  risk  of  Imprisonment  or  distraining  of  goods  *o  that 
great  defalcations  ore  experienced  la  its  collection.  The 
clergy  drew,  till  1838,  certain  shore  dues  nt  Leiih.  and  other 
trifling  imposts  ;  but,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  that 
year  I  PMinburgk  and  tsilk  Agrttmtnt  Bill.  can.  55),  the 
•urn  of  X*kW  was  secured  to  them,  in  lieu  of  all  such 
rlilius.  Their  average  Income  of  lute  years  has  hardly 
retched  £50U 

i.  iaratiuu. — Edinburgh  is  not  more  celebrated  for  any- 
thing Hi  in  for  her  literary  and  educational  institutions :  of 
these,  the  university  deserves  the  first  notice.  The  build 
ing  of  this  seminary,  the  only  foundation  of  the  kind  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  began  in  1580, 
after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  haul  been  made  by  the  clti- 
sens  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  for  their  city  the  advantage*  of 
such  nn  Institution.  It  received  a  charter  from  James  VI. 
in  I.W  ;  and  in  I  .V'l  the  college  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students,  the  number  ol  whom  was  48.  (Crauf*r4'i 
Hilary  of  tkt  Umiotrtit*  of  Kdmburgh.  p.  31.)  On  the 
Brut  institution  of  (he  college  there  was  but  one  professor 
or  rrfent ;  a  second  was  soon  afterward  added,  then  a 
•Jin 'I  nnd  so  on,  till  there  were  six — a  principal,  who  was 
il«>  profi-Mir  of  divinity  ;  four  regents  of  philosophy;  nnd 
I  regent  of  humanity.  Each  of  the  regents  of  philosophy 
:omlucted  his  class  for  four  successive  years,  including.  In 
lis  course  of  study,  almost  every  department  of  science  and 
Itcmture— the  classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics.  A  division  of  labour  in  teaching  wns 
gradually  introduced,  as  new  professorships  were  founded  ; 
but  It  was  not  till  1708  that  the  old  system  was  entirely  su- 
perseded, la  the  year  just  mentioned,  the  number  of  pro- 
fessor*, Including  the  principal  (from  whose  duties  the  of- 
fice of  regent  of  theology  had  been  withdrawn  in  1020), 
was  15 :  hut  such  has  since  been  the  increase,  thai  it  is 
now  33.  The  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  of  late  yenrs 
so  famous,  had  Its  origin  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  there  being  no  professor  of  medicine  previously  to 
the  yeir  1685.  The  magistracy,  whose  predecessors  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  university,  and  who 
have  been  at  all  times  lis  munificent  gunrditns,  are  its  gen- 
eral paimus,  nnd  have  power  to  Institute  new  professor- 
•hips,  nnd  to  alter  or  modify  the  academical  discipline. 
Out  of  the  33  appointments,  they  pm«eas  the  exclusive  right 
of  presentation  to  the  offices  of  principal  and  of  14  profes- 
sors ;  they  unite  with  other  parties  in  the  right  of  election 
to  7  other  chairs ;  the  crown  enjoys  the  patronage  of  8 ; 
while  the  principal  and  professors  are  invested  with  the 
patronage  of  one,  namely,  music  Instituted  la  1839.  The 
chair  of  clinical  medicine  ts  taught  In  rotation  by  certain  of 
the  medical  professors,  according  to  an  arrangement  among 
themselves.  The  crown  is  the  patron  of  those  chairs  only 
instituted  by  itself.  No  party  except  the  crown  (and  even 
that  was  at  one  time  disputed),  haa  a  right  to  found  a  pro- 
fessorship without  the  sanction  of  the  magistrate*.  The 
incomes  of  the  professors  depend  chiefly  (some  of  them  en- 
tirely) on  the  fees  paid  by  the  students.  The  crown  en- 
dowed most  of  the  chairs  which  it  baa  founded ;  while 
such  of  the  others  as  have  nlartrs  attached,  derive  them 
either  from  Ihc  patrons  of  the  university,  their  respective 
founders,  or  the  bequest  of  private  individuals.  The  chair 
of  music,  founded  and  endowed  by  General  Held,  has  nt 
Inched  to  it  the  comparatively  large  salary  of  £300.  The 
following  table  (Hrport  of  Srottitk  Unirtrtitp  Commit  f  ion 
*»»)  contains  a  view  of  some  not  unimportant  particulars  : 
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The  above  sums  include,  in  the  case  of  the  older  chairs, 
allowances  for  house  rent,  as  the  professors  and  also  the 
students  originally  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  college ; 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  ease.  Both  parties  now  live 
wherever  they  choose ;  and  no  discipline  Is  exercised  over 
a  student  except  when  within  the  wall*  of  the  college. 
Tin-  protfs.or*hi|ia  are  divided  into  the  four  faculties  of 
philosophy,  inw.  medicine,  and  divinity.  The  students 
wear  no  particular  academical  dress.  The  principals  of 
the  university,  of  whom  the  most  Illustrious  by  lar  wns  Dr. 
Unite  .-Non.  have,  till  the  recent  nppninliiieal  M?  Da*.  !.<« 
( 11*40).  been  ministers  of  Edinburgh  ;  so  that  the  smallncss 
of  the  endowment  wiu  leas  felL  It  is  supposed  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  magistrate*  will  now  combine  to  raise  the 
income  of  the  principal  to  at  least  £.100.  For  most  part  of 
last  century  the  duties  of  principal  were  confined  to  his  of- 
ficially iiresidlhg  as  chairman  at  meetings  of  the  trnatut 
arntlrmicm,  at  body  of  professors.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
the  system  of  general  superintendence  of  the  seminary,  and 
the  delivery  of  a  weekly  to*  nreosional  lecture,  will  again 
be  revived.  There  is  no  such  officer  as  ■  chancellor  or 
rertor.  except  thai  the  functions  of  the  latter  ore  said  to  bo 
officlnlly  vested  In  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh.  A  stand- 
ing  body,  called  the  roilege  committee,  appointed  by  the 
town  council  out  of  their  own  number,  has  charge  of  tha 
seminary.  There  is  but  one  session  annually,  from  the  1st 
of  November  till  the  end  of  April.  There  nre,  however, 
a  few  summer  classes  for  three  months,  such  as  botany, 
natural  history.  Ice. 

The  exhibitions,  or  »«r*«n>»,  attached  to  the  naivcrsity 
are  34.  their  hraefits  being  extended  to  HO  students;  thcii 
aggregate  amount  Is  £1172  a  year.  Three  are  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £100.  six  of  £30,  ten  of  £30.  four  between 
£30  and  £15,  one  of  £15.  five  between  £15  and  £10,  forty- 
two  between  £10  and  £5,  and  three  under  £5.  The  fees 
paid  by  the  students  nre — for  each  class  In  the  faculty  of 
divinity,  £3  3s. ;  in  that  of  nrlx,  £3  3*. ;  in  those  of  law 
nnd  medicine,  £4  4s.  There  Is  also  £1  paid  annually  on 
matriculation. 

The  number  of  students  Increased  pretty  regularly  from 
the  institution  of  the  university  till  1833,  when  it  was  at  its 
maximum.  The  number  unending  the  class  of  each  re- 
gent, previously  to  164fi,  ranged  from  13  to  70 ;  the  average 
being  35.  (Craa/arti.  passim.)  The  aggregate  attendance 
during  that  period,  including  divinity,  the  only  other  de- 
partment then  taught,  did  not  probably  exceed  180.  The 
number  did  not  exceed  500  In  1753  (Mutt land.  p.  370)  :  it 
was  1379  in  1791-W.  The  rapid  diminution  of  attendance 
since  1833,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Tsst*.  V.  ,IV.  .,„.. 

1833-3   S34I 

1830-1    8033 

1838-  7     ....  .  1504 

1839-  40    1383 

Decrease  since  1833-3  .  .  1083 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  diminution  In  tile 
different  faculties. 
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The  list  for  the  year  183IMO  Jon  not  include  throe  stu 
denu  who  may  attend  any  of  the  summer  classes  begin- 
ning tn  May  ;  but  their  number*,  It  la  likely,  will  not  exceed 
BO ;  no  thai  the  discrepancy  between  our  table*  and  the 
aggreg ale  numbers  will  bo  inconsiderable.  The  following 
(able,  which  refer*  to  the  atudent*  of  1038-39,  and  which 
will  apply  tolerably  well  to  any  other  year  within  the  pre- 
aciil  century,  abowa  the  districts  and  countriea  whence  the 
supply  of  atudenta  la  derived  : 
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The  proportion  of  medical  atudenU  is  great,  thoug  h  the 
decline  In  thn  faculty  la  nearly  a*  considerable  as  in  the 
oilier  departments.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  despite 
Ihia  decline,  the  number  of  graduate*  in  medicine  ha*  been 
more  than  maintained.  Reckoning  from  17-26  to  1826,  the 
total  number  of  graduate*  amounted  to  3070,  or  to  aa  aver- 
age  of  30  per  annum.  But  the  average  fur  the  last  ... 
year*  Is  considerably  above  100. 
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While  the  number  of  medical  graduates  is  so  great,  thos*» 
in  art*  are  very  few  indeed.  For  50  years  preceding  1836, 
the  total  number  was  only  lt»,  or  little  more  than  3  a  year. 
The  number  1*  still  only  about  (1  annually  ;  the  fact  is.  thai 
but  Utile  value  Is  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  degree 
of  A.M.  The  degree*  of  D.D.  and  l.I.  li.  are  entirely  5oq 
orary,  and  are  professed  10  be  be*towed  onlv  on  perrons  of 
literary  eminence.  The  nghi  of  conferring' this  honour  is 
vested  In  the  srasta*  acaWrsakaa  ;  and  It  would  seem  aa  if 
it  had  not  been  abused.  The  number  of  degrees  of  D.I), 
averages  about  two  yearly  ;  and  of  LL  D.  only  one. 

The  great  diminution  of  students  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred Is  owing,  it  ka  proper  to  remark,  not  to  any  Inefficien- 
cy that  attaches  to  ihe  University  of  KM  in  burgh,  for  tbnt 
seminary  could  rarely  boast  of  more  able  and  assiduous 
tenchcr*.  and  has  seldom  been  In  a  state  of  greater  pro- 
ficiency than  at  present,  but  to  a  combination  of  other  cir- 
cumstance*, particularly  to  the  recent  Institution  of  several 
college*  in  England,  to  on  increased  emigration  to  our  colo- 
nics, and  to  the  country  having  become  more  commercial, 
and  supplying  more  advantageous  channels  of  employment 
than  those  afforded  by  ihe  learned  profession*. 

The  university  library  consists  of  nearly  100.000  vols.  It 
is  open,  on  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  referred  to 
above.  In  all  students,  who  may  borrow  from  It  and  carry 
to  their  lodgings  as  many  books  as  they  please,  on  deposit- 
ing  a  nam  equal  to  their  value,  which  Is  relumed  to  Ihem 
when  Ihe  books  are  replaced.  The  library  Is  supported  by 
the  matriculation  fee,  by  £5  paid  by  each  profes*or  on  his 
•lection,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  fees  of  graduate*  both  la 
medicine  and  in  arts.  It  was  one  of  the  Institution*  thai 
w<  r.  .muled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  In  Stationer*' 
Hall ;  a  right  commuted  for  a  certain  Used  sum  paid  by 

g"V.-ri  si    The  library  hail  ||  M       t  in  length  bv  .'>»> 

In  width,  and  Is  certainly  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hall* 
In  Ihe  kingdom.  There  arc  various  other  subsidiary  apart 
mm l».  The  theological  faculty  ho*  a  library,  consisting  of 
about  GOm  vol*.,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  lu  own  stu- 
dent*. The  college  museum,  which  occupies  two  large  and 
elegant  rooms,  besides  minor  apartments,  is  particularly 
rich  in  objects  of  natural  history. 

The  present  university  buildings,  which  are  on  a  very 
magnificent  scale,  were  begun  in  1789,  the  expense  being 
defrayed  partly  by  public  subscriptions,  but  chiefly  by  re- 
peated grants  from  government.  The  structure  la  quadran- 
:t.">H  feet  by  255.  enclosing  a  court.  A  handsome  por- 
*upported  by  massive  Don.  columns,  forma  the  chief 
entrance.  This  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  only 
thing  that  I*  now  wanted  to  complete  the  building. 

The  celebrity  of  Kdlnbtirgh  ai  a  medical  school  has  of 
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late  depended  materially  on  the  schools  of  a  number  of 
private  lecturers  of  eminence  in  their  separate  departments, 
particularly  in  medicine.  They  are  gene  rally  members  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeon*,  and  a 


a  on  their 

courses  of  lectures  is)  allowed  by  that  body  to  qualify  for 
examination.  This  college  grant*  diploma*  in  surgery,  bu 
not  In  medicine ;  so  thai  a  person  may  obtain  tba  rank  o* 
surgeon  in  Edinburgh  without  attending  •  single  claaa  U 
the  university  ;  a  circumstance  which,  of  late  years,  ha* 
tended  to  dimmish  Ihe  attendance  In  the  latter.  A  nutnbet 
of  the  lecturers.  In  IKfci.  united  rind  formed  lhem«*!ves  into 
a  body  called  Uucen'*  College.  The  lectures]  of  this  Insti- 
tution, as  well  as  those  delivered  under  the  auspice*  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  ore  recognised  by  the  University 
of  London,  and  qualify  for  examination  before  that  body. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Incorporated  by  charter,  in 
1778,  has  recently  built  a  hall  in  Nkolson  *  tree  I.  which 
ranks  among  the  finest  specimens  of  arc  hi  tectum  in  the  city. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  established  so  early 
as  lflHI  by  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  The  number  of  lu 
fellows,  resident  and  nan  resident,  is  about  100.  Their 
hall  la  in  George  street,  a  handsome  edifice,  of  the  Grecian 
style,  built  In  1775. 

The  High  School  Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Edinburgh  school* ;  and  is  surpassed  but  by  few 
rlasslc.nl  seminaries  In  the  empire.  It  was  instituted  tn 
1510,  but  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  re-erected  in  1577. 
Ii  now  consist*  of  a  rector,  and  four  other  Greek  and  l.nim 
masters,  each  of  whom  begins  an  elementary  das*  yearly, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  year*  hands  It  over  to  the  rector, 
under  whom,  generally  during  two  additional  years,  lb*) 
rurrirulum  of  study  Is  completed.  The  school  also  em- 
brace* tearhera  of  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and 
French.  The  present  building,  one  of  the  greatest  oma 
ments  of  the  city,  I*  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Cat  Inn 
hill ;  It  was  opened  In  1839.  Is  composed  of  a  central  body 
and  two  wings,  and  cost  X'34.0UU.  The  number  of  scholars 
has  been  (IHAIj  as  high  as  9oH ;  but  for  some  years  post,  the 
number  has  been  rather  under  400.  This  decline  is  not. 
however,  ascribable  loony  filling  off  in  the  reputation  tsf 
the  school,  but  to  the  institution.  In  1MM,  of  a  more  srialu- 
eratlcal  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  conducted  by  a  committee  of  subscribers. 
Considering  the  excellence  of  lbs  Instruction,  the  fee* 
charged  at  the  High  school  arc  very  moderate,  not  exceed- 
ing in  nil  £5  a  year;  the  fees  at  the  academy  are  about 
twice  as  much.  A  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  Instituted 
In  It*i5,  embrace*  all  Ihe  classes  necessary  for  the  two  pro- 
fession* from  which  lu  title  Is  derived,  as  well  a*  all  the 
branches  Implied  In  n  liberal  education.  The  other  more 
eminent  schools,  to  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  allude, 
or  the  Southern  academy,  situated  in  George  square,  em 
bracing  not  merely  classical  literature,  but  all  ihe  branches 
requisite  In  a  commercial  or  general  education;  the  Ilill- 
•trect  Institution  In  the  .New  Town,  of  which  a  similar  char- 
acter may  be  given  ;  the  Circus  Place  School,  a  seminary 
for  English  literature  ;  the  Ladies'  Institution  for  tltc  South 
era  Districts ;  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  (attendance  upward*  of  100.  whose  average 
age  may  be  16) ;  Dr.  Bell's  School  (attendance  400) ;  Lan- 
castrian School  (attendance  900) :  ihe  Sessional  School,  sup- 
■mrted  by  the  Kirk  Sessions  of  Edinburgh  (attendance  300)  ; 
School  of  Arts,  or  Mechanics'  Institute  (attendance  450;. 

The  following  table  (Education  Saesirjr.  lye  at  land.  So- 
tim  1837,  vol.  xlvll.)  shows  the  general  state  of  education 
in  Edinburgh,  including  the  number  of  parochial  and  of 
non  parochial  schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  of 
scholars: 
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i*Um  table  embraces  all  the  par*.  Included  under  Edin- 
burgh, both  civil  and  quoad  tacra,  at  tbey  stood  in  1034. 
The  number  of  par.  schools  waa  then  6 ;  and  of  non-paro- 
chial, J"  '    .-•  iii'-  uf  (lie  return*  are  defective  as  to  the 
number  of  scholars ;  but  they  give,  notwithstanding,  an 
aggregate  amount  of  14.666,  showing  that  9j  per  cent,  of 
the  pop.  c(  the  capital  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  Lelth,  were 
bring  educated  at  the  same  time.    But  If  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  defective  returns,  and  take  also  into  account 
the  number  of  pupils,  chiefly  females,  attending  private 
boarding  schools,  and  those  whose  education  is  strictly 
dmut-stic.  the  probability  is,  that  the  proportion  will  be  8j 
per  cent.  Instead  of  9 j ;  a  larger  proportion  than  perhaps 
any  other  town  of  any  considerable  size  can  exhibit.  These 
returns  do  not  extend  to  pupils  attending  the  School  of 
Arts,  or  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Association  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  Intler  Is  to  aflord  instruction  by  lecture*  to 
the  middle  classes  after  business  hours,  iu  winter.  The 
attendance  on  the  one  may  be,  as  stated  above,  about  400 ; 
on  the  other,  450.    Literary  and  scientific  associations,  we 
may  here  meatiou,  are  common  in  Edinburgh,  such  as  the 
Uoyal  Society,  the  Astronomical  Institution,  the  observatory 
attached  to  which  on  the  Calton  hill  is  in  the  purest  classi- 
cal taste,  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Wcrnerian  Society, 
the  Royal  Physical,  the  Royal  Medical,  the  Cuvterinn,  the 
Pliuian,  the  Speculative  societies.   There  are  also  various 
subscription  libraries,  some  of  them  of  great  extent  and  vnlur. 

(  AarifaW*  Imtututtont  are  so  numerous  In  Edinburgh, 
that  we  can  do  little  more  than  barely  enumerate  them. 
Tile  most  important  is  George  llerlnt  *  hospital,  whose 
founder  was  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  James  VI.  This 
noble  structure,  which  is  of  quadrangular  form,  with  a 
court  in  the  centre,  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  froui  n  plan 
of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  to  devoted  to  "  tbc  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  poor  fnlherlcss  boys,  freemen's  sous 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh."  It  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  boy*  in  1660,  when  30  were  admitted.  It  now  con- 
tains 180  ;  but  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the  governor* 
uf  the  hospital  are  empowered  to  erect  schools  from  the 
surpluses  of  income,  throughout  the  town,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  primarily  of  freemen's  sons  ;  but  if  circumstances 
admit,  to  lie  open  to  the  children  of  poor  parents  generally. 
One  such  school,  containing  i£50  pupils,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  years;  and  several  others  are  about  to  be 
opened,  while  still  more  are  contemplated.  The  manage 
ineot  of  the  charity  to  vested  In  the  18  city  clergymen,  and 
in  the  members  uf  the  town  council ;  total,  51.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  hospital  is  upward  of  XI  4,000  a  year.  The 
other  charitable  institution*  are  George  Watson'*  hospital, 
founded  in  1*41,  containing  80  boy*  ;  John  Watson's  hospi- 
tal, founded  In  1  -.'0,  and  containing  l*J0  children,  male  and 
female  ;  the  Merchant  Maiden  and  the  Trades'  Maiden 
hisiplla.li ;  the  Orphan  hospital ;  Gillespie's  hospital,  for 
the  reception  of  old  decayed  men  and  women,  and  attached 
to  It  Is  a  free-Khool.  attended  by  about  160  poor  children  ; 
Trinity  hospital,  founded  by  the  widow  of  James  II.  In 
1461,  for  the  benefit  of  P  burgesses,  their  wives,  or  children 
not  married,  nor  under  the  age  of  50  years ;"  Cnuvin's  hos- 
pital for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  sons  of  poor 
teachers,  and  of  poor  but  honest  farmers;  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Asylum  for  the  Blind;  Magdalene 
Asylum;  Lunatic  Asylum;  House  of  Refuge;  Royal  In- 
firmary, founded  in  1736;  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute Sick  ;  Lying-in  hospitals ;  Dispensaries.  In  addition 
to  these,  and  other  less  important  charities,  three  bequests 
have  recently  been  made  for  benevolent  purpose*.  James 
Donaldson,  printer.  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1830,  bequeathed 
X^IO.OUO  fur  the  endowment  and  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
Die  maintenance  of  200  poor  boys  and  girls.  Sir  William 
Pettes,  who  died  in  1836.  left  the  greater  pnrt  of  his  large 
fortune  to  1- Till  mi  endowment  for  tin  iiiriiiili-uiinre.  Sjsjsjsjsj 
lion,  and  outfit  of  young  people  whose  parents  have  fallen 
Into  adverse  circumstance*.  George  Chalmers.  |i(utuber. 
who  died  in  1836.  bequeathed  £30,000  for  the  erection  and 
■upport  of  a  hospital  "  for  the  tick  and  hurt." 

Count  »f  L*u). — Edinburgh  is  distinguished  by  being  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Scotland,  or  College  of  Jos- 
Ike,  founded  by  James  V.  in  1532.  Of  these,  the  principal 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  or  supreme  civil  court,  which  pos- 
sesses in  itself  all  those  peculiar  powers  exercised  In  Eng- 
land by  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  Queen's  Bench.  Common 
Pleas.  Admiralty,  and  others,  being  a  court  both  of  law  and 
equity.  The  constitution  of  the  court  baa  undergone  various 
modifications  In  its  different  departments,  during  the  last 
300  year*.  At  present  it  consists  of  13  judges,  called  lords, 
and  separated  into  the  first  and  second  divisions:  In  the 
former  there  are  *kx  lords.  In  the  latter  seven.  The  two 
division*  form  distinct  court*,  but  they  may,  and  on  import- 
ant questions  do,  sit  In  judgment  together.  From  the  first 
dirlsinn  are  detached  two  judges,  called  Lord*  Ordinary, 
and  from  the  second  there  are  taken  three.  Before  one  or 
ether  of  these  Ordinar  es,  all  case*  must  be  brought  in  the 
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first  Instance;  bat  an  appeal  lies  from  their  judgment  to 
that  division  before  whose  ordinary  the  case  was  primarily 
tried.  Cases  may  be  appealed  from  the  Court  of  Si  sal  on  M 
the  House  of  tarda,  the  decision  of  the  latter  being  AnaL 
The  court  has  a  winter  term  of  four  month*,  nnd  a  summer 
term  of  two  months.  Trial  by  jury  la  civil  eases  was  In- 
troduced In  Scotland,  under  a  separate  court.  In  1816;  but 
In  183U  this  tribunal  merged  in  the  court  of  session.  In  the 
same  supreme  court  has  been  invested  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Teind  or  Tithe  Court,  (the  peenliar  duty  nf  which  »» 
to  regulate  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  the  e*tnbll«ln  ■! 
church  of  Scotland),  of  the  Commissary  or  ConstMon  i 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  or  supreme  Criminal  Court  was  Instituted  in  1079. 
It  to  composed  of  a  president  called  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
and  of  other  five  judges,  who  must,  tit  the  same  time,  be 
lords  of  session,  but  the  crown  may  appoint  any  of  the 
other  lords  to  net  should  such  a  Hep  be  thought  expedient. 
(See  Scotland.) 

The  edifice  which,  since  the  Union,  has  been  the  plaee 
of  meeting  of  the  (College  nf  Justice,  was  the  parliament 
house  of  Scotland,  from  1640,  the  date  of  lis  erection,  down 
to  1707.  when  the  Union  extinguished  the  separate  legi»Uv 
tare  of  Scotland.  The  building  to  situated  In  the  centre  of 
the  Old  Town,  being  separated  from  the  High  street  by  th 
cathedral  of  St.  Giles.  A  small  space  called  the  Pari  lumen 
Square  intervenes  between  it  and  that  church.  Nearly 
half  the  buildings  which  formed  this  square  were  burnt 
down  In  1834  ;  but  both  St.  Giles  and  the  Parliament  House 
escaped.  A  new  front,  though  but  little  In  harmony  with 
the  surrounding  buildings,  has  been  given  to  the  latter,  and 
great  changes  liave  been  effected  in  iu  interior  In  the  course 
«f  the  present  century.  There  is  In  the  court  occupied  by 
the  fcrond  division  as  admirable  statue  by  Roubilltoc,  uf 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  president  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion ;  nnd  in  the  court  occupied  by  the  first  division  to  * 
statue  of  President  Blair;  and  In  the  outer  house,  where  the 
lords  ordinary  sit,  to  a  itatue  of  I  leery  Dundaa.  Lord  Met* 
vllle  :  the  last  two  are  by  Chantrey.  but  they  are  poor  nnd 
spiritless  compared  with  the  masterly  production  of  Rou 
bill  inc. 

'  The  faculty  of  advocates  to  an  association  of  barristers 
(but  not  incorporated),  entitled  to  plead  before  the  supreme 
or  any  other  courts  of  record.  The  society  of  writers  to 
the  signet  to  an  incorporated  body,  qualified  to  conduct 
cases,  ns  agents,  before  the  same  courts,  and  enjoying  the 
exclusive  right  of  preparing  such  papers  or  warrants  n-  are 
to  receive  the  royal  seal  or  signet,  whence  their  designation. 
The  solicitors  before  the  supreme  court*  form  a  body  of 
attorneys,  incorporated  in  1797,  but  of  inferior  grade  mid 
dignity  to  the  writers  to  the  signet  Advocates'  first  clerk* 
may  practise  before  the  supreme  courts  by  undergoing  the 
usual  examination,  and  paying  certain  fees. 

The  legal  practitioners,  all  ranks  Included,  may  be  re- 
gnrded  as  the  most  Important  claaa  In  Edinburgh.  Public 
opinion  la,  to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  by  their  iu- 
flueno-  they  form  a  very  numerous  body;  but  while  they 
have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  during  the  last  40  years, 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Session,  before  which  almost 
all  of  them  exclusively  practise,  has  undergone  a  remarka 
hie  diminution.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
new  cases  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  of  Session 
nt  several  different  periods,  with  the  numbers  of  advocate* 
and  agents,  the  latter  embracing  writers  to  the  signet,  and  all 
prof  essional  men  entitled  to  practise  in  the  super  me  courts : 
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It  thus  appear*  thnt  while  the  number  of  case*  annually 
enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  nf  Session  to  nearly 
a  half  les*  than  It  wn*  In  1798.  the  number  of  advocate*  luss 
almost  doubled,  and  that  of  agents  of  all  kind*  has  nearly 
trebled.  As.  however,  the  capital  and  pop.  nf  the)  country 
bate  nearly  doubled  within  the  time  apecllled.lt  1*  probable 
thnt  conveyancing  and  such  deportment*  of  business  have 
greatly  increased,  but  not  nearly  to  the  anme  extent  a*  the 
number  of  lawyers.  It  to  owing  to  the  uoprnsperou*  state 
of  the  profession  nf  the  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  falling 
off  In  the  amount  of  students  at  the  university,  that  the 
stationary  or  declining  state  of  the  city,  nnd  the  consequent 
fall  of  house  rents,  must  be  imputed. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  parliament  house  art 
numerous  apartments,  some  of  them  spnrioiis  and  highly 
ornamented,  fitted  up  for  the  libraries  belonging  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  and  the  writers  to  the  signet  The 
library  of  the  former  body  was  established  In  1683.  This 
collection,  which  exceed*  130.000  volumes,  to  by  for  the 
most  extensile  and  valuable  In  Scotland,  and  to,  in  fnct, 
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viion.il  library.  The  library  or  the  wrliera 
also  large  and  very  valuable. 


t  very  noble  ni 
to  the  signet  is 

Placet  of  .imusrmrnt .—  Among  these  may  be  specified  the 
theatre,  which  U  tolerably  well  attended ;  the  asaembly 
room*,  Ave  The  former,  situated  at  (he  N.  end  of  North 
Bridge  street,  I*  a  plain  building  externally,  bat  hi  hand 
somely  and  couveniently  filled  up.  The  assembly  rooms 
in  George  atreet  are  large  and  elegant  Golf  is  a  favourite 
g.ime ;  and  curling  and  skating  are  very  favourite  amuse- 
ments In  winter,  when  the  Itxkt  of  Duddingstone  and  Loch- 
end  happen  to  he  frozen  over. 

MAnufattmrti.— Edinburgh  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
manufacturing  town.  The  brewing  of  ate  has  for  upward 
of  two  centuries  been  established  In  Edinburgh  ;  and  with- 
out referring  to  the  breweries  in  the  vicinitv,  the  number  nt 
the  city  is  28 ;  the  number  of  persons 
meters,  about  000;  and 


» ,       the  produce 

IKS  100  barrels  a  yea*.  There  are  onlv  two  distilleries  of 
whiskey  Immediately  connected  with  Edinburgh  ;  Lochrln. 
whkh  employs  236  men,  and  annually  produces  740.0O0 
galluas  of  spirila;  and  Sunbury,  which  employs  lull  men, 
and  produces  566,000  gallons  yearly.  There  arc  16  coach 
making  establishments  In  Edinburgh,  which  employ  abrau 
600  hands.  Figured  shawls,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Cnsh- 
anere,  were  drat  successfully  made  at  Edinburgh,  where 
they  are  still  produced  In  great  perfection.  This  took  plncc 
about  1805,  aud  the  honour  of  it  beltings  to  a  Miss  Bowie, 
who,  with  her  father,  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  en- 
gaged In  lite  gold  lace  manufacture,  mid  who  then  "at- 
tempted to  make  square  arm  wis  of  the  most  simple  patterns, 
in  imitation  of  the  Cashmere,  by  means  of  the  sewing  needle, 
from  a  fabric  made  of  silk,  spun  from  the  waste  made  in 
the  fines*  Italian  silk.  This  plan  was 
ve,  and  in  effect  fell  short  of  the  origii 
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clumsy  soever,  this  was  the  origin  of  a  manuf.ic 
'  of  great  Importance.  The  invention  of  the  Jac 
qunrd  loom  gave  for  a  time  the  superiority  in  shawl-makinc 
to  our  French  neighbours.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  inven- 
tion having  reached  this  country,  produced  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  manufacture  ;  and  while  this  business 
was  being  cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  France, 
U  established  itself  at  Norwich,  and  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow. 
Edinburgh,  from  the  commencement  of  this  marjut.it mn 
has  taken  the  lead  in  most  of  the  improvements  connected 
with  it,  always  producing  the  best  goods  of  the  kind ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  labour  of  various  kinds  being 
lower  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  the  manufacture  has  mostly 
been  transferred  to  these  places.  At  one  time  there  were 
about  1000  hands  employed  In  Edinburgh  in  this  manufac 
lure ;  now  (1B40)  it  scarcely  gives  work  to  100."  (f...r«r. 
art.  SJmwU.) 
has  long  been  not  only  the  principal  glory  of 
1  but  has  also  afforded  a  principal  source  of  em- 
ployment to  the  population.  The  great  works  of  Hume. 
Robertson,  and  Smith  were  not,  indeed,  printed  or  published 
in  Edinburgh ;  but  from  their  era  the  city  began  to  attain 
to  great  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  and  several  valua- 
ble works  soon  after  began  to  incus  from  her  press.  The 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  commenced 
in  1802,  added  greatly  to  the  celebrity  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
literary  mart,  which  was  not  long  after  still  farther  extend- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  earlier  productions  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Since  then  a  vast  number  of  works  of  the 
highest  eminence,  in  almost  every  department  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  science,  have  appeared  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
It  is  not  going  too  far  to  any,  that  her  press  has  contributed 
ten  times  more  to  the  instruction,  the  amusement,  and  the 
glory  of  the  country,  than  all  the  other  presses  of  the  king- 
dom put  together,  that  of  the  metropolis  only  excepted.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  Edinburgh  need  not  fear  a  competition 
with  any  city,  either  of  ancleut  or  modern  times.  Her 
press  presents  at  this  moment  no  symptoms  of  decay  ;  anil 
besides  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  standard  works. 
It  furnishes  two  widely  circulated  monthly  magazines,  a 
journal  (Chambers'),  the  best  by  fur.  and  the  most  exten- 
sively read,  of  the  class  of  cheap  publications ;  and  18  news 
papers,  two  of  which  appear  three  times  11  week,  three 
twice  a  week,  and  the  others  weekly.  There  are  now 
(ItMA)  In  Edinburgh  55  printing  offic  es,  employing  from  MO 
to  1000  workmen,  exclusive  of  masters.  'The  number  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  to  whom  the 
of  bookbinding  gives  direct  employment,  is  518. 
•  of  mnsters.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  hook -set I 
stuitis  a  minute  synopsis  : 
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1  is  about  1500 ;  nt  present  (1779),  it  is  supposes' 
iwnrds  of  800.  This  city  has  long  been  famous 
the  finest  damask  table  linen,  and  linen  In  the 


From  this  table  It  appears  that  there  are  110  1 
bookselling  establishments  in  Edinburgh,  of  wn.eh  49  are 
copartnery  houses  ,  that  of  these  copartner)'  houses,  90  em 
ploy  no  clerks ,  that  there  nre  47  separate  booksellers,  of 
whom  17  employ  clerks,  and  30  not ;  and  that  there  are  14 
booksellers  on  a  small  scale,  who  have  neither  e'erk,  ap- 
prentice, warehouseman,  nor  porter ;  the  total  namber  of 
persons  to  whom  tho  bookselling  business  gives  employ 
men!  being  318,  and  allowing  for  the  copartnery  houses, 
about  350.  Most,  or  all  of  these  booksellers,  deal  in  sta- 
tionery ;  but  there  are,  besides,  H  stationers,  properly  mi 
called,  who  employ  about  80  individuals. 

The  linen  manufacture,  both  as  respects  the  coarser  and 
finer  fabrics,  long  flourished  in  Edlnbnrgh.  "The  number 
of  looms."  says  A  mot,  •>  employed  in  Edinburgh  in  the  line* 
trade  Is  extremely  fluctuating ;  the  largestjinuiber  that  has 
been  known  is  1 
there  are  1 
for  inakin 

Hutch  manner,  equal  to  any  that  conns  from  Holland." 
[Hint.,  p.  461  1  But  so  thoroughly  has  the  linen  trade  dis 
appeared  that  there  are  not  at  this  moment  fifty  loom*  em 
ployed  in  the  city.  Dunfermline  uml  Dundee  have  become 
the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture,  the  former  devoting  it 
nell'i  hierl)  lo  damask  and  diaper,  the  latter  lo  Osnaburgtn 
anil  the  coarser  fabrics. 

The  first  of  the  Scotch  bank",  the  bank  of  Sent  I. mil  was 
established  in  lalinhurgh  In  1G05.  The  office  now  occupied 
by  this  bunk  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  present  era 
tury  :  it  is  situated  in  the  street  leading  from  the  High 
street  In  the  S.  end  of  the  Mound,  and  is  a  large,  handsnm* 
edifice,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  nmnng  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  next  hank  instituted  in  the  niy 
was  the  Royal  Hank  of  Scotland,  in  1727;  the  third,  tbt 
Briii-h  Linen  Company,  was  set  on  foot  in  1746.  Then- 
are  now  eleven  banks  in  the  town  (of  which  four  an 
branch  bank-),  «  hich.  with  a  smgle  exception,  are  all  John 
Mock  establishments,  with  wide  constituencies;  they  havs 
in  general  large  capitals,  and  vast  sum*  in  deposit.  The* 
are.  w  ith  the  exception  in  question,  all  banks  of  issue.  Ten 
)ears  ago  there  were  seven  private  banks  in  Edinburgh,  bo! 
now  only  the  one  jn-t  referred  lo.  (For  an  account  of  ths 
Scotch  system  of  banking,  net  St  01 1  tsn.)  A  savings'  bank 
was  established  in  April,  IrCtfi.  Its  deposits  amounted,  as 
7th  Feb..  1840.  to  £183.010  D<.  Ad.  ;  the  number  of  its  dt 
potitnrs  being,  nt  the  same  lime,  18,410. 

The  Cniou  cnnal.  which  commences  at  Port  Honetowa. 
on  the  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ca 

n"eatnionSrtwkcs'n'  the  Scott wh'w^rtuil  and  <Gl!agt?w  Mdtilt 
W.  of  Scotland.  The  course  of  the  Union  canal  n  3)  j 
Its  depth  5  ft.,  its  width  at  the  surface  40  ft.,  and  at  lbs 
bottom  90  ft.  An  act  was  obtained  in  1839  for  the  can 
s  true  lion  of  a  railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  work  will  be  completed  In  1*44 
The  length  of  the  line  Is  40  m.  A  railway  Is  now  betas, 
made  between  Edinburgh  nnd  Newhaven,  a  distance  of  i 
m.  Edinburgh  i*  connected  with  the  coal  district.  S.  of  ths 
town,  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  rail  road,  which  baa 
branches  to  Leith.  Porto-hello,  nnd  Fisher-row,  in  all  15  to 
It  was  o|«ene<l  in  1832. 

For  ■•>  lengthened  period  Edinburgh  was  very  Indifferent 
ly  supplied  « ith  w  nter.  There  are  no  springs  of  any  Impor- 
tance within  the  citv  ;  the  water  required  for  its  consump- 
tion being  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a  con 
The  first  of  these  ptpes  was  laid  in  1681. 1 
made  f>  it  in  1792.  1 787,  and  1790. 
ply, owing  to  the  increase  of  po pull 
and  it  became  necessary  to  take  more  efficient  measures  for 
Increasing  lis  quantity.  In  this  view,  a  Joint  stick  company 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1819,  which  has 
conveyed  into  the  town  the  water  of  the  Crawley  asd 
Glencnrsc  springs,  about  7  111.  8.W.  from  the  city.  Ths 
works  that  have  t»een  constructed  to  effect  this  object  an 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  do  honour  alike  n> 
the  skill  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Jiirdtne.  and  the  public  spirt* 
of  the  company.  The  whole  cost  of  this  great  wncs 
amounted  lo  nearly  X  '2i *> ,<Mi  but  the  city  has  now  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  an  nluinila.  t  supply  of  the  mast 
excellent  water.  The  cost  Is  defrayed  by  a  water  raw 
charged  on  all  property. 


ft' 


Its 
,n  the 

now  Macadamised. 

.tHravtagr,  and  Dittdrantacrft  »/  F.dtnbmrgk  M  *  P'*" 
of  Hr*idrnrc.—  .\*  n  place  of  residence  for  persons  ia  tar 
upper  ranks,  to  whom  the  espenses  and  excessive  distrst 
lions  of  a  London  life  may  not  lie  quite  so  suitable.  Cilia 
burgh  seems  to  hold  out  greater  advantages  than  anyi  "*" 
city ,  perhaps,  in  the  empire.    Not  being  lo  any  1 
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a  soat  of  ir  idf  nr  manufacture,  there  la  neither  that  eager 
and  restless  pursuit  of  twin,  nor  thnt  occasional  ostentation 
and  misuse  of  *#»  riches,  which  have  n  tendency  to  lower 
the  Kme  of  society  In  such  place*,  and  to  make  them,  for 
the  most  part,  uncoinfortiible  for  the  h.ibiutlon  of  those 
who  lake  no  share  in  the  prevailing  occupation"  :  while 
theie  is  still  »uch  nn  assemblage  of  educated  |irr*oni.  In 
easy  circumstance*,  as  to  conatitute  a  society  at  once  un 
usually  intelligent  and  reasonably  |<ollte.  The  upper  class- 
es of  this  society  consist  elderly  of  the  moat  distinguished 
member*  of  the  legal  and  other  learned  profeMions  ;  a  very 
unusual  proportion  of  accomplished  artiste,  engineers,  and 
meu  of  science,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, or  other  persona  of  independent  fortune,  who  have 
come  with  their  families  for  the  purposes  of  education  or 
amusement,  which  may  h«Hh  be  here  found  of  letter  qual- 
ity, and  at  eaatar  rates,  ihnn  In  most  other  places.  At  the 
High  School,  arid  the  New  Academy  In  particular,  every- 
llitug  that  taught  at  the  great  public  school*  of  England 
may  be M  perfectly  acquired  alnn  Infinitely  less  expense,  and 
with  less  haxtrd.ln  many  respects,  to  the  moral  habits  of 
the  pupils;  being  all  day-sch.ioN  only,  and  the  lad*  contln 
uing  therefore  In  reside  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families, 
or  in  other*  into  which  they  have  been  Individually  adopt- 
ed, and  never  collected  promiscuously  in  large  Unrding- 
houscs.  There  are  also  excellent  teachers  for  all  the  mod- 
ern languages,  music,  drawing  (for  which  last  there  are 
also  two  public  academics),  d  ancing,  fencing,  and  other  ac 
complishments,  on  far  more  moderate  terms  than  in  the 
metropolis. 

There  Is  a  regular  theatre  royal,  nitd  other  Inferior  dra 
malic  establishments  ;  an  annual  exhibition  of  pointing  and 
sculpture,  by  native  artists  |  out  of  which  there  have  been 
purchases  made  (chletly  by  means  of  a  very  extensive  as- 
sociation) to  the  amount  of  more  than  £3000  lor  each  of 
the  last  Ave  years;  frequent  professional  concerts,  very  mi 
tnerouslv  attended  ;  and.  besides  public  assemblies,  a  great 
deal  of  dancing  and  music  in  private  ho 
the  year. 

There  are  no  regular  residents  of  grtut  fortune;  and  the 
style  of  living  is  pitched,  therefore,  on  a  comparatively  mod- 
erate scale  of  expense.  There  probably  are  not  four  or  five 
families  that  spend  so  much  as  X4UU0  a  year ;  and  for  half 
that  sum  an  establishment  nuiy  be  maintained  (with  good 
management)  on  the  highest  level  of  the  place.  There 
probably  are  not  more  than  \M  private  carriages  kept,  ex- 
clusive of  cabs  or  tlies.  But,  from  the  shortness  of  the  dis- 
tances, and  old  frugal  habits,  this  Is  by  no  means  consider- 
ed as  so  indispensuble  to  a  complete  establishment  ns  In 
many  societies  of  no  higher  pretensions.  These  remarks 
lire  applicable,  of  course,  only  to  tln.se  who  may  wish  to 
live  and  receive  company  on  "the  best  and  handsomest  foot- 
ing. Much  comfort  and  respectability  may  no  doubt  lie  ob- 
tained on  far  Inferior  incomes ;  nor  Is  there  any  place  per- 
haps In  the  kingdom  where  Individuals  enjoying  any  repu- 
tation, or  possessing  any  accomplishment  or  social  recom- 
mendation, may  find  access  to  the  best  company  with  less 
necessity  of  expense.  Persons  engaged  in  literary  under- 
takings, have  facilities  for  obtaining  loons  of  books  from 
the  great  public  libraries  already  mentioned,  that  are  whol- 
ly unknown  In  London. 

Ordinary  provisions,  or  at  least  fish,  poultry,  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  In  a  more  particular  manner  fuel,  the  keep  of 
horse*,  and  house  rents,  are  very  greatly  lower  than  in 
(.ondon  :  hut  bread,  wine,  groceries,  servants'  wages,  ordi- 
nary clothing,  and  household  furniture  are  nearly  the  same. 
There  are  very  good  coach-hullding  establishments,  and  on 
an  extensive  scale,  from  which  very  substantial  articles 
are  furnished  very  much  uuder  the  London  prices. 


consequcr 

ward  noticed,  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  poorer  part  of 
the  population  have  been  lowered,  and  that  local  misery 
and  destitution  prevail  in  an  extent  which  seems  to  call  on 
the  justice  as  well  aa  the  feelings  ot  the  community  for 

vi  ll<  i  lunl  relief. 

Edinburgh  I*  also  to  be  considered  as  a  garrison  town  ; 
having  generally  a  font  regiment  quartered  in  the  castle, 
and  a  regiment,  or  part  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  in  the  cav  i 
airy  barracks  at  Piershlll  j  besides  a  station  of  ordnance  or 
engineers  at  Leith  fort ;  establishments  which,  togethef 
with  Iho  habitual  residence  of  the  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Hcotlnnd,  and  his  tmite.  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  diversify 
and  enliven  it*  general  society. 

The  only  other  places  within  the  realm  which  can  be 
nnuiesl  in  competition  as  places  of  residence  tire  Hnlh  and 
Dublin  :  but  Edinburgh  seems  entitled  to  the  preference 
over  either :  Hath  is  still  but  a  great  watering-place,  with 
little  of  a  settled  population,  and  for  less  original  Itiiellec- 
lu.il  nchsity.  Nolssrt)  will  imagine  thai  thi  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  or  Blackwood's  Magazine,  could  have  originated  or 
been  supported  in  that  great  resort  of  gouty  canons  and 
card -plaving  dowagers.  As  in  Dublin,  again,  few  British 
families.  It  is  thought,  have  ever  taken  up  a  voluntary  resi- 
dence In  nay  part  of  the  sister  Island ;  and  Dublin  would 
scarcely  appear  the  most  attractive  part.  The  extremes  of 
fortune  nnd  of  party  are  bio  much  blended  there.  The 
pomp  of  the  vice  regal  court  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
squnhd  misery  of  the  poorer  quarters  ;  and  the  bitter 
Orangeism  of  its  corporation  and  university,  with  the  Aery 
and  turbulent  real  of  the  Catholic  body :  while  the  ghost 
of  recent  independence  stalks  frowningly  across  the  path  of 
the  nra/jr  of  impossible  repeal. 

The  Bcotch  metropolis  had  long  the  unenviable  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  dirtiest  tow  ns  in  Kumpe  ;  and 
though  Tost  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  re- 
spect, the  reproach  la  not  yet  completely  obviated.  The 
for  about  half  I  dirtiness  of  the  Old  Town  seems  to  have  been  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  crowded  state  and  height  of  the  buildings, 
and  to  the  want  of  water.  These  circumstances  hindered 
the  formation  of  water-closet*,  and  of  common  sewers; 
nnd  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  wnr  there 
was  probably  not  a  dozen  of  the  former,  and  certainly  not 
one  of  the  latter.  In  the  city.  Both  are  now  universal  In 
the  New  Town,  but  they  are  still  wanting  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Town  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  and  enforced  as  In  the  casting  of  filth  on  the 
streets,  they  can  never,  under  the  circumstances,  be  per- 
fectly clean.  In  very  many,  too.  of  the  stories  {JUU)  or 
rrTrTW**«,  especially  those  In  the  narrow  closes  or  wynds  nn 
each  side  Hie  High  street,  there  I*  no  supply  of  water,  save 
what  is  obtained  from  the  public  pumps  in  the  vicinity  ;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  want  of  ventilation, 
and  with  the  poverty  and  usually  crnwded  stale  of  the  In- 
mates, render  them  the  abode  of  filth,  misery,  and  disease, 
to  an  extent  that  would  not  easily  be  believed. 

None  but  burgesses  were  rill  lately  entitled  to  carry  an 
any  trade  nr  manufacture  within  the  royalty.  But  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  now  exists  any  such  |irohibitlon  or  ex- 
clusion. None,  however,  but  burgesses  or  their  children 
have  a  claim  on  the  charity  of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and 
none  but  the  sons  of  burgesses  nre  entitled  to  admission  to 
lleiiot's  Hospital.  There  are  eight  incorporated  crafts 
within  the  bnrgh — hammer-men,  tnilors,  Wrights,  bakers. 
shiM-makerx,  weavers,  tleshers.  and  barbers — all  nominally 
enjoying  exclusive  privileges,  and  all  possessed  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  decayed  member*  and  the  wid 
on  s  of  incmU'rs. 
Being  situated  near  the  sea.  In  a  rich,  well-cultivated 


There  i*  nothing  to  be  called  gaming  now  In  Edinburgh    country,  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  are  extremely  well  sup 

'  conversation  ;    idled  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  nt  a  reasonable  rale.  Fish 


society  ;  a  good  deal  of  literary  and  political 
much  dining  out,  with  excellent  wines,  still  perhaps  loo  lib- 
erally partaken  of;  and  rather  more  than  the  London  op- 
portunities for  love-making,  with  quite  as  few  rash  or  un- 
suitable marriages.  Party  politics  run  higher,  perhaps,  and 
are  more  bitterly  asserted,  than  In  the  larger  society  of  the 
metropolis,  ami  to  an  client  whirh  still  interferes  t<«>  much 
with  the  natural  operation  of  social  affinities  ;  though  less, 
certainly,  than  during  the  first  heat*  and  panics  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  Episcopal  chapels  are  very  well 
attended,  and  chiefly  by  the  higher  classes.  The  clergy  of 
the  (Presbyterinn)  establishment  go  less  than  in  former 
times  Into  general  society,  and  are  mostly  occupied  in  the 
zealous  ami  meritorious  exercise  of  their  sacred  duties: 
though,  undoubtedly,  mum  religion*  acrimony  and  unchar- 
Itv  may  he  occasionally  fmind  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
societies  which  would  be  otherwise  delightful.  There  is  a 
greater  turn  for  reading,  and  even  for  sclcntlne  »tudy. 
among  the  middling  ami  lower  orders  tlmn  in  nny  other 
place  of  the  same  extent  In  the  empire  ;  and  more  lectures 
and  subscription  llbrarlcj  for  their  use.  and  mostly  main 
1  entirely  by  their  contribution*.   It  cannot  be  denied, 


in  particular.  Is  both  abundant  and  cheap.  Coal,  which  Is 
the  only  fuel,  is  brought  from  near  Dalkeith,  by  railway,  oa 
the  one  band,  and  from  near  Linlithgow,  by  rannl.  on  the 
other  :  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  used  In  tendon,  but  casts 
leas  than  half  the  price. 

Notwithstanding  its  picturesque  beauty,  the  situation  of 
Edinburgh  ha*  several  very  considerable  disadvantages. 
Owing  to  the  unevenneat  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built, 
a  large  expense  has  had  to  be  Incurred  In  the  formation  of 
bridges  and  roads  between  the  different  part,  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  lower  parts  of  many  of  the  houses.  The  town  is  also 
very  much  exposed  j  and  is  probably  more  subject  to  vlo 
lent  gusts  of  wind  than  nny  other  great  city  In  the  empire. 
The  E.  winds  In  April.  May.  and  June  are  unusunlly  pier- 
cing, and  not  unfrequenlly  bring  with  them  thick  fogs: 
owing  m  the  difficulty  of  watering  the  streets  they  are  often 
infested  with  dual  so  aa  to  be  extremely  unpleasant.  Bui. 
on  the  other  hand,  ihe  view*  from  the  Caltnn  hill  and  thr 
Castle,  embracing,  as  they  do.  the  frith  of  Forth,  the  oppo 
site  shores  of  Pife,  and  a  vast  extent  of  fine  country  bound 
ed  by  distant  mountains,  are  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty 
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vnd  \  nr ..-!  .■  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  such  varied  and 
extensive  prospects  be  commanded  within  the  precinct*  of 
a  targe  city. 

C-utUton  of  Uu  Poor,  Rat*  of  MvrUtitf,  trt.— The  con 
dlllou  of  the  lower  elaseea  In  Edinburgh  ha*  been  progres- 
lively  declining  for  several  veers  past,  and  Is.  at  this  moment, 
exceedingly  depressed.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  building  spallations,  and  other  • it 
rvimstances  that  have  conspired  to  produce  this  state  of 
thing*.  We  may  here  add,  that  during  the  period  that  the 
I  ii i<>n  canal  was  being  excavated,  a  great  number  of  Irish 
labourers  were  employed  upon  it.  many  of  whom  settled  in 
Edinburgh;  aad,  having  since  received  large  nr.  e»»ion-. 
irom  Ireland,  now  form  a  colony  of  several  thousands.  In- 
juring the  Scotch  labourers  by  their  competition,  and  tar 
more  by  the  pernicious  example  of  their  low  estimate  of 
what  Is  necessary  for  comfortable  subsistence.  In  conse- 
luence  of  these  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  pauper 
imp.  of  Edinburgh  has  become  very  considerable,  aad  ta, 
we  nre  sorry  to  say,  subjected  to  extreme  suffering. 

The  poor  here,  as  In  moat  other  Scotch  towns,  are  partly 
supported  by  assessments,  partly  by  collections  at  the 
church  doon.  and  other  voluntary  contributions,  and  portly 
by  the  Interest  of  money  in  mortmain.  At  an  average  of 
the  three  years  ending  with  1837.  the  permanent  paupers 
uu  the  roll  amounted  lofcMl.  the  lunatics  to  140,  and  the 
occasional  poor  to  64'2.  making  an  aggregate  of  3303  individ- 
uals. The  total  sum  collected,  at  nn  average  of  the  some 
three  years,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  including  the  expense 
of  management,  amounted  to  XI7.674  a  year,  of  which 
A 1 4.030  were  raised  by  assessment.  ( lUport  of  Committer 
of  jfncmMp  on  tkt  Poor.  1839,  p.  2.)  But  there  is.  and  has 
long  been  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  parochial  author- 
ities of  this  and  nrosi  Scotch  towns,  a  great  disinclination  to 
admit  the  claims  of  paupers  tor  relief,  and  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  confine  the  allowances,  when  granted,  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits.  We  shall  elsewhere  stale 
the  reasons  (erroneous,  as  we  believe)  that  have  led  to  this 
practice  (err  BcoTLaan)  ;  but.  In  consequence  of  their 
operation,  many  persons  In  Edinburgh  to  whom  relief 
should  be  extended  have  been  excluded  fneii  the  poor's 
roll,  and  the  provision  made  for  others  has  been  most  in- 
adequate. These  conclusion?  have  been  fully  established 
liv  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  Important  tract  on  the  •'  Management 
4  the  Poor  In  Scotland."  Edinburgh.  1*40.  The  authen- 
tic Information  given  In  this  tract  as  to  the  state  of  the  pnu- 
|a»r  pup.  of  Edinburgh  Is  quite  appalling.  Owing  to  the  In 
adequate  supply  and  tod  quality  of  their  food,  and  the 
crowded  and  intolerably  filthy  stale  of  their  lodgings,  the 
i  um  and  rloaes  of  the  Old  Town  are  hardly  ever  tree  from 
in  tlignunt  fever  ;  and  the  mortality  ts.  tn  consequence,  un 
usually  gresL  It  is  most  probable,  as  already  stated,  that 
i  he 

«nd  iu  that  year 

excluding  the  t'nnongate.  amounted  to  136.100:  now  It  ap- 
pears that  the  burials  In  these  districts,  la  the  year  ending 
May.  1*38,  amounted  to  4856  ;  showing,  supposing  the  pop. 
to  be  stationary,  the  mortality  to  be  as  high  aa  1  in  iW:  but 
in  the  city  Itself,  with  a  pop.  of  55,418,  the  mortality  during 
the  same  yrar  seems  to  have  been  as  high  as  1  tn  '21,  or  I 
in  ItS — a  tremendous  mortfiily  for  a  town  In  a  healthy  situ- 
ation, without  manufactures,  and  consequently  but  little 
exposed  to  fluctuations  of  employment,  and  not  subject  at 
the  time  to  the  ruvnges  of  cholera,  or  of  nny  other  peculiar- 
ly destructive  disease.  Such  a  state  of  thknga  calls  for  tiic 
prompt  and  vigorous  Interference  of  the  city  authorities  and 
of  the  government ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  In  making 
a  more  adequate  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
oud  |n  enforcing  regulations  as  to  cleanllneaa. 

It  la  usual  to  ascribe  a  great  deal  of  this  misery  to  the 
prevalence  of  habits  of  Intemperance  :  but  we  believe  that 
dram -drinking  is  a  consequence  more  than  a  cause  of  pover- 
ty— that  It  is  resorted  to  aa  an  antidote  to  despair,  and  as  a 
means  of  effecting  a  temporary-  escape  from  misery  and 
wretchedness.  Besides.  It  Is  not  true  that  drinking  has  In- 
creased ;  on  the  contrary  it  has  materially  diminished.  It 
is  oo  doubt  greatly  to  be  wished  that  It  were  dectdcdlv  less 
lent ;  but  it  Is  not  the  source  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
and  destitution  met  with  In  this  and  other  great 
towns.  \ 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1833.  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  thlrtv-thrce  mem*., 
may  be  said  in  have  been  self-elected.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  six.  who  were  returned  by  certain  Incorporated  trades, 
the  council  for  the  time  bring  had  lite  exclusive  right  of 
nominating  their  successor*,  the  public  having  no  voice  or 
right  to  Interfere  la  the  matter.  The  town  council  thus 
elected  rr>a*e*aed  the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  a  repre- 
«entatlve  In  parliament  for  the  city.  Owing  tn  the  unpop- 
ularitv  that  necessarily  attached  to  this  self-elected  and 
Irresponsible  body,  the  [teasing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  no- 
where more  atrenuously  Insisted  upon,  nr  received,  when 
HQS 


framed  into  a  law,  with  more  sincere  tnjssfiaxg.  man  In  Eu 
inburgb.    By  Ibis  bill  two  representatives  were  given  to  the 
city.    The  first  election  of  members  of  parliament  under 
that  act  look  place  on  the  21st  Dec-,  1839;  and  never,  per* 
haiss,  was  so  great  a  concourse  of  people  col'-eted  tn  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.   The  members  chosen  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Francis  Jeffrey.  Esq.  inowa  lord  of  scasioo;,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citixens  of  whom  Edinburgh  has 
had  to  boast  In  recent  times,  and  the  Hon.  James  Aber- 
cromhy,  now  Lord  Dunfermline.    In  1840  the  registered 
voters  were  51«5.    Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  Ed 
In  burgh  Is  divided  into  five  wards,  and  ts  governed  by  a  lord 
provost,  four  bailies,  or  aldermen,  and  twenty-eight  coun 
cillors.    Municipal  constituency  in  1840.  305V. 

Owing  partly  to  the  large  amount  of  the  debts  incurred 
on  account  of  the  excavation  of  docks  at  Ijclth 
improvement*,  and  to  the  waste  of  the  public 
prevailed  under  the  old  irresponsible  system  of 
the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Edtnb 


pop.  of  Edinburgh  has  been  about  stationary  since  IH3I ;  wh 
in  that  year  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  St.  Cuthbert's  pur.,  till 


cenlly  involved  In  the  greatest  embarrassment ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  ruinous  bankruptcy  would  Inevitably  take 
place.  Luckily,  however,  an  arrangement  has  been  effect- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  government,  which  has  obviated 
this  threatened  calamity.  The  creditors  have  surrender.  <i 
a  portion  (-25  per  cent.)  of  their  claims,  and  provision 
been  made  for  payment  of  the  remainder.  The  corporal 
revenue  amounted  in  1834.  to  £27,391. 

The  origin  of  Edinburgh  Is  Involved  In  obscurity.  Bo 
early  as  the  beginning  of  Hie  7th  century  It  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Edwinesburgh,  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from 
Edwin,  a  prince  of  Northumberland,  who  overran  a  great 
part  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1128,  It  Is  called  by 
David  I.  hit  burgh  of  FMoMtrrk  ;  whence  we  infer  that  it 
wns  then  a  roy  al  burgh.  It  was  not  a  waited  town,  ae  pre- 
viously staled,  till  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Jaaeen 
IV.  encouraged  the  erection  of  its  first  printing  press.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Kith  century  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  that  it  was  recognised  ae  the  undoubted  cap- 
ital of  Scotland.  From  this  time  its  history  merges  In  that 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  converted  to  the  Protestant  fulfil 
at  an  ear  I  >  per*  id  of  the  Ilelomuition  ;  nnd  the  gre.il  hulk 
of  Its  inhab.,  la  successive  ages,  and  under  various  forme 
of  persecution,  adopted  the  <  al  vims  tic  creed,  and  adhered 
rigidly  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  warship.  John  Knox 
wns.  for  some  time,  minister  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Ionise 
which  he  inhabited  (at  the  Nctherbow.  near  the  K.  ex- 
tremity of  the  High  slreet)  ts  still  ■landing,  end  ts  regnnied 
with  no  ordinary  degree  ■if  reverence.  During  the  ascen- 
dency of  Episcopacy  (1633).  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I..  Ed- 
inburgh was  made  a  bishop's  see ;  but  on  Presbytery  ob- 
taining the  supremacy.  In  1638.  the  Episcopal  form  of 
n ..r  -lop  was  superseded  till  the  Restoration,  in  1660 ;  fr.ssa 
which  Utter  dale  It  continued  to  be  the  established  ehutch 


which  Utter  date  It  i 

th.  Revolution  in  li.-  when  Pre-diyterv  tinnll)  got  V.rr 
ascendency.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  excited  greet  te- 
uiulis  tn  Edinburgh,  with  Ihe  view  of  intimidating  those 
members  of  the  Scotch  p.irlWiment  who  were  favourable  to 
the  obnoxious  measure.  The  act,  however,  was  eventu- 
ally pasaed  (1st  May.  1707)  without  bloodshed.  In  the  re- 
hellion  of  1715  an  unsure.  -  ml  mti  nipt  w  :.*  made  by  the 
Jacobites  to  surprise  the  castle.  In  the  subsequent  rising 
of  1745.  the  rebels  gut  possession  of  the  city,  a  party  of 
Highlanders  having  secured  the  Netherbow  port ;  and  tbey 
remained  mnsters  of  the  town  from  the  15th  Sept.  to  the 
31st  Oct-  Bui  finding  it  Impossible  to  reduce  the  castle, 
jr,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  to 


I  hey  abandoned  the  city, 
Kngland. 

In  1736.  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  In  Edinburgh, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Portrous  mob.  The  clrcnm- 
stancea  were  these  :  On  the  14th  of  April,  at  Ihe  execution 
of  a  smuggler  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  disturbance  arose, 
nnd  the  executioner  and  nt>  guard  were  assailed  by  the 
populace.  John  Porteous.  the  captain  of  the  guard,  baying 
ordeied  hi*  men  to  fire  on  the  crowd,  six  people  were  killed 
and  eleven  wounded.  Porteous.  having  been  tried  for  the 
offence  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  was  i 
to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  the  crown.  Resolved.  | 
ever,  that  be  shook!  not  thus  escape  the  fate  w  hich 
thought  lie  merited,  the  mob.  on  the  evening  of  the 
previously  tn  that  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  en 
broke  Into  the  jail  In  which  he  was  confined,  and, 
dragged  htm  out,  led  him  to  the  usual  place  of  exe 
and  there  hanged  him  by  torch  light  on  a  dver's  pole, 
l-cing  Mippo*«  d  thai  the  municipal  authorities  had  negl 
their  dutv  on  tins  occasion,  the  city  was  ordered  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £2000  sterling  U>  the  widow  of  Porteous ;  and  what 

remark  .Lie.  though  a  reward  w  as  offered  for  Ihe  dUoov- 
ery  of  the  perpetrators,  they  never  were  discovetcd.  aad 
their  names  continue  hi  be  unknow  n. 

Few  events  worthy  of  notice  have  since  occurred  io  lbs 
annals  of  Edinburgh.  On  Ihe  2d  of  February.  1770,  durtag 
the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the  subject  of  ihe  Calhoun 
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EDINBURG. 

nanus,  an  Infuriated  innh  bum i  one  Catholic  chapel,  nnd 
plundered  another.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution.  a  number  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Edin- 
burgh, sympathizing  with  the  principle*  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  France,  formed  themselves  Into  societies  for  ob- 
taining parliamentary  reform,  and  similar  politic*!  objects. 
The  proceeding*  of  these  associations,  the  members  of  which 
•ivied  themselves  "  the  friends  of  tbe  people.' 
times  perhaps, 

servlHty^onhe'judges,  and  the  wretched  state  of  jury  trial 
la  Scotland  at  the  time  (see  eat*,  p,  4*5).  afforded  a  ready 
means  of  inrHrting  on  them  the  utmost  penally  of  the  law. 


er  very  wise  nor  constitutional.  At 
the  notice  ol  government ;  and  the 


one  enstor  oil  factory,  about  80  dwellings,  and  500 
tants.   Proceeds  of  the  post-office.  $333. 

EEL,  river,  la.  a  branch  of  White  river,  which  it  < 
at  point  Commerce. 

EFFINGHAM,  county.  Ga.   Situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  396 sq.  m.    Bounded  VK.  by  Savon- 
in  1940, 6931  neat  cattle.  2153  sheep, 


and  produced  IS**  bushels  of  wheat.  54,830  of 
Indian  corn.  20.4541  of  potatoes.  63,313  lbs.  of  rtoe,  HMII 
of  cotton.  3670  of  sugar.    It  had  four  stores,  one  academy. 


One  of  tbe  prosecuted  parties,  named  Watt,  was  beheaded  i 
for  sedition ;  and  Mulr,  Bklrviag,  and  others,  ware  trans-  I 
ported.  The  only  other  Important  event  connected  with  J 
Uie  annul-  of  Edinburgh  wu  the  visit  of  George  IV.,  in 
1832,  being  the  first  sovereign  who  had  entered  Edinburgh 
since  the  year  1650.    His  majesty  landed  at  l.eith  on  the 
15lh  August,  and  embarked  for  England  at  Port  Edgnr,  9  m. 
VV.  of  Edinburgh  after  n  visit  at  Hopetoun  House.  (See 
JWiitland'ir  Hint,  of  Edinburgh,  fol..  1753 ;  .tmot't  Hint,  of 
Edinkmrgk,  edition  1H01 ;  Stark's  Picture  of  Kdinkurgk ; 
Strrenson't  AnnmUof  Edinburgh  ;  Oass/ 'uraV '*  Hiot.oftke 
Unieerait*  of  Edinkmrgk  ;  Creech'*  Fugitive  Piacem  ;  Cham- 
**r»'  Gal.  of  Semtland,  and  Tradition*  of  Edinburgh  ;  Ckai 
mere'  CaletUmi*  ;  Pennant'*  Tonr,  ire.) 

p.  l,  Saratoga  co..  Ji.  Y. 

•  is  mountainous.  It  contains 
grlst-tnlll«  nine  saw  mills,  one  fulling 
mill,  twelve  schools,  407  scholars.    Pop.  1458. 

KnnvM.  p.  t,  Portage  co.,  O.,  146  m.  N  K  Columbus, 
315  W.  Organized  In  1819.  The  soil  Is  ndnpted  to  grazing, 
and  it  has  extensive  dairies.  It  contains  two  churches,  two 
stores,  ten  schools,  383  scholars.    Pop.  1085. 

EntKsinta,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Jones*  co.,  Iowa.  Situated  on  a 
small  branrhof  Mineral  creek,  a  tributary  of  Maksquem  r. 

Edimburo,  t-.  Penobscot  co.,  Me.  Incorporated  in  1835. 
Bounded  B.  bv  Penobscot  river.  Assessors'  valuation  of  real 
eabite  in  1842,  f  16,600.  it  contains  one  school.  93  scholars. 
Pop.  54. 

EDI? TO.  river,  S.  CL  rises  by  two  branches,  called  X. 
Edino  and  S.  Edisto,  in  Edgefield  district.  Their  course  Is 
nearly  parallel,  and  S.E.  for  a  considerable  distance,  when 
the  N.  branch  at  Orangeburg  turns  8.,  and  jouis  the  S. 
branch  In  the  S.  part  of  Orangeburg  district.  The  united 
river  continues  a  S.E.  course  Into  Colleton  district,  where  it 
turns  8.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  branches  forming 
Edisto  island,  13  m.  long  and  from  1  to  5  broad.  This  isl- 
and  contains  l\so  cnurcnes,  one  1  re'ti)  lenan  and  one  r.pis- 
copal,  and  is  fertile.  The  Edisto  is  wvigable  for  large 
bouts  100  rn. 


EDMESTON.  p.  t.,  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.,  15  ra.  VV. 


Coopers- 
OS.  Wa- 


town.  89  m.  W.  Albany,  355  VV.  Organized  in  18 
tcrcd  by  L'nodilla  river  and  Wharton's  creek.  It 
six  stores,  three  fulling  mills,  two  grist  mills,  eleven  saw- 
mills, Ave  tanneries,  fourteen  schools,  C38  scholars.  Pop. 
1907.  It  contains  three  small  villages.  The  v.  on  Unadllia 
river  contains  one  store,  one  grist  and  saw-mill,  and  fifteen 
dwellings. 

EDMONDS,  t„  Washington  co..  Me..  161  m.  E.N.E.  Au- 
i.    U  baa  three  grist-wills,  four  schools.  113  scholars. 

,259. 

IONSON.  county,  Ky.  Situated  a  little  W.  of  the 
!  of  the  state,  and  contains  950  sq.  in.  Watered  by 
Green  river  and  lis  branches.  Il  contained  in  1840,  9170 
neat  cattle,  3131  sheep,  7490  swine;  and  produced  6733 
bushels  of  wheat,  57.050  of  Indian  corn.  3495  of  buckwheat. 
94,7(40  of  oats.  1915  of  potatoes,  94.199  lbs.  of  tobacco.  3595 
uf  cotton,  3060  of  sugar.  It  had  four  grist-mills,  one  saw- 
mill, two  tanneries,  three  distilleries.  Pop.;  whites,  9579  ; 
slaves,  334;  free  coloured,  1 ;  total,  9914.  Capital.  Browns- 
ville. 

EDWARDS,  county.  111.  Situated  towards  the  S.E.  part 
of  the  state,  nnd  contains  900  so.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Bon 
Pas  river.  Watered  by  Little  Witbnsh  river.  It  contained 
in  1H40,  5145  neat  cattle,  3933  sheep,  9734  swine  !  and  pro- 
duced 10.859  btuhels  of  wheat,  139,580  of  Indian  corn, 
26.733  of  nnts,  8746  of  potatoes.  It  had  ten  stores,  two 
flou  ring-mills,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw-mllK  2  oil-mills,  one 
distillery,  one  brewery,  four  schools,  87  scholars.  Pop.  3070. 
Capital,  Albion. 

Enwaans,  n.  t.,  Bt_  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  181  m  N.N.W. 
Alb  my,  468  W.   Drained  by  Oswegatcbie  river.   It  has 
three  stores,  one  furnace,  one  forge,  two  grist-mills,  three 
i,  140  scholars.   Pop.  056. 
,  p.  v..  cap.  of  Madison  eo..  III.  13  m. 
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Pop. :  white*.  1633  ;  slaves,  1433 ;  free 
9;  total,  3075.  Capital,  Springfield. 
Ernaoa*if,  county,  III.  Situated  a  little  B  E.  of  ths 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  486  sq.  rn.  Drained  by  Lit- 
tle Wabash  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  contained  in  1840, 
1334  neat  rattle,  678  sheep,  3990  iwtae  ;  and  produced  1499 
bushels  of  wheat.  55,800  of  Indian  corn,  1755  of  oats,  1797 
of  potatoes,  9000  lbs.  of  sugar.  It  had  five  stores,  five  grist- 
mills, one  saw-m'tll,  one  distillery,  one  brewery.  Pop.  1675. 
Capital.  Ewington. 

Errtaonsx,  p.  U,  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.,  03  m.  N.N.E.  Con- 
cord, 540  VV.  Watered  by  Ossipee  river,  over  which  Is  a 
toll-bridge,  500  ft.  long.  A  pond  near  ihia  river  is  400  rods 
long  and  270  wide.  Incorporated  in  1778.  h  contains  three 
churches,  one  Congregationallst,  one  Baptist,  one  Free-will 


ills. 


Pimi.  11 95. 
(Boh. 


two  fulling-mills,  two  grist-mills,  five 
emy,  100  students,  nine  schools,  377 


CArt),  a  1 

that  kingdom,  near  its  W.  frontier,  clre.  Elbogen,  on  a  rock 
on  the  Eger,  94  m.  VV.  Prague ;  lat.  50°  5'  N.,  long.  12°  23* 
15"  E.  Pop.  (1834)  9890.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
fortress;  but  Its  walls  arc  now  almost  destroyed,  and  lis 
ditches  gradually  filling  np.  It  contains  some  handsome 
buildings,  inclusive  01  a  fine  pnr.church  and  town-hall.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  la  a  large  ninrkct-place,  at  the  E.  end 
of  which  is  the  Burgomaster' $  keutt.  In  a  bed-room  of 
which  Wallensteln  was  assassinated  In  1634.  In  an  angle 
of  the  fortifications  overhanging  Uie  river,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  Imperial  castle,  containing  an  ancient  square  towei 
built  of  black  lava,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  time  ofthe  Romans;  a  singular  double  chapel, 
nnd  the  hall  in  which  the  principal  friends  of  Wallensteln 
were  treacherously  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  with  then 
master.  Eger  has  a  gymnasium,  two  convents,  n  high 
school,  a  school  fur  the  children  of  soldiers,  two  hospitals 
an  orphan  asylum,  three  work-houses,  h  foundation  fui 
twelve  old  men,  and  manufactures  of  chintz  and  cotton 
fabrics,  wool,  hats,  soap,  fcc.    (Btrgkaus;  Outerrctstken 

■So  HARBOUR  (GREAT),  river  nnd  bay.  N.  J.  The 
river  rises  In  Gloucester  t.  and  co.,  and  flow  s  into  Great  Egg 
Harbour  bay,  alter  a  course  of  45  m.  The  bay  is  about  5 
m.  long,  and  from  §  m.  to  4  m.  wide,  and  enters  the  At- 
lantic between  Absecuxn  bench  and  Peck's  beach.  The 
river  Is  navigable  25  m.  to  Mnv's  landing.  Below  this  It 
flows  through  a  continued  marsh. 

EGG  HARBOUR  (LITTLE),  river  and  bay.  N.  J.  The 
river  Is  navigable  35  in.  The  bay  Is  14  m.  long,  nnd  from 
3  to  4  wide,  and  extends  front  Little  Egg  Harbour  inlet  to 
Barnegat  Inlet,  It  contains  many  Islands,  the  resort  of 
ducks,  geese,  nnd  sea-fowl. 

EGG  HARBOUR  (GREAT),  t.,  Atlantic  co.,  X.  J.  48  m. 
S.  E.  Woodbury.  The  shore  I*  marshy  to  the  width  of  sev- 
eral miles,  back  of  which  Is  a  sandy,  pine  forest.  It  contains 
the  v.  of  Bargalntown,  and  has  ten  stores,  three  grjUt  mills, 
four  saw-mills,  ten  schools.  810  scholars.   Pop,  9739. 

EGG  HARBOUR  (LITTLE),  t..  Burlington  co,  N.J, 
35  m.  S.E.  Mount  Holly.  Deer  nnd  grouw 
pine  and  shrub-oak  plains.  In  the  X.  part, 
river,  a  branch  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  river.  It  1 
v.  of  Tuekerton.  nnd  has  seven  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one 
saw-mill,  seven  schools.  285  scholars.    Pop.  1875. 

EGHAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  in  the  X.  part  of 
the  co.  of  Surrey,  hand.  Godley,  contiguous  to  the  Thames. 
Area  of  par.,  7440  acres.  Pop.  4303,  of  which  the  village 
may  have  nearlv  a  half.  The  latter,  situated  near  th« 
Thames,  18  m.  W.  London.  Is  connected  with  Staines,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  an  iron  bridge,  erected  in  1807. 
The  church,  though  of  mean  appearance,  is  ancient,  and 
contains  some  curious  monuments.  There  are  two  alms- 
houses, one  for  five  poor  women,  and  one  for  six  poor  men 
and  as  rmny  women.  N.from  Egham,  between  the  village 
and  the  Thames,  is  Runny  mede,  famous  In  English  hUtory 
from  Its  being  the  scene  of  the  conferences  between  King 
John  and  the  barons,  that  led  to  the  signing  of  Magna. 
Chan j  by  the  king,  In  1215.  In  this  parish  Is  Cooper's  hill, 
which  commands  a  fine  prospect,  nnd  Is  the  subject  of  the 
well  known  descriptive  poem  of  the  same  name,  by  Sir 
John  Uenham. 

EGIXA  or  ENGIA  (an.  JM4  an  lab 
the  centre  of  the  gulf  to  which  It  gives 
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linns),  16  m.  8.  by  W.  Athens  34  m.  E.  by  8.  Corinth,  nnd 
6  m.  Ooui  the  nearest  point  «f  the  promontory  of  Methana. 
It  is  about  «  in.  from  E.  ui  VV.  nnd  8  from  N.  to  8. :  surface 
diversified  with  hill*  and  valley*;  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
laland  there  are  rucks  of  lava.  Soil  rocky  and  of  a  light 
colour.  The  low  and  cultivated  ground*  are,  however, 
fertile,  ami  produce  guod  crop*  of  corn,  with  wine,  cotton, 
olives,  tig*,  almonds,  and  other  fruit*.  The  hilly  and  un- 
cultivated portions  are  deficient  in  water,  and  arc  covered 
with  pine*,  small  cypresses, junipers,  fee.  The  red-legged 
partridge  i»  very  nbund  int.  The  pop.  may.  perhaps,  amount 
"1)00  to  6000:  during  the  revolution,  it  was  much 
,  the  Island  having  been  then  resorted  to  by  crowd* 
of  emigrants  from  the  adjoining  continent  and  islands  ;  but 
«incc  Uie  peace  the*e  hive  mustiy  returned  home.  The 
lahib ,  who  are  industrious,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 
The  port  and  principal  town,  called  Egtna,  or  Engia,  ii  on 
the  VV.  aide  of  the  island,  near  the  extensive  rums  of  the 
ancient  city  of  the  satno  name.  There  are  from  IS  to  18 
fathom*  of  water  in  the  roadstead,  on  a  tough  clay  ground. 
There  Is  another  and  «nnller  town  in  the  N.  port  of  the 
island. 

Though  so  unimportant  In  modern  times,  in  antiquity 
Bglna  waa  early  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  population. 
Ita  position  la  very  favourable  for  commercial  pursuits ;  and 
it  was  Indebted  for  its  greatness  to  the  zeal  ami  success 
with  which  it  carried  them  on.  At  one  period  it*  naval 
power  was  superior  even  to  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  sent 
thirty  ships  to  the  batile  of  Salami*,  to  whom  the  prise  of 
valour  waa  accorded  by  the  suffrage*  of  the  Creeks.  But 
(be  proximity  of  Bginn  to  the  Piraru*  n  wakened  the  Jealousy, 
and  provoked  the  vindictive  hostility  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  having  defeated  the  Bginetana  ami  taken  their  city, 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  severity— /Pans  etium  Jitkr- 
lit  :<  it - ,  em  teiotrunt  at  *?Eg tnttta,  qui  etosst  valebant,  pot- 
tiers,  prasciderentur  j  hoc  visum  est  utile;  nimio  mm  iai- 
mn-'.  :t,  propter  propinquitatem,  Egina  firmus.  (Cie.  lis 
OJU.,  lib.  lii.,  t)  II.)  Alter  various  vicissitudes.  Egiua  was 
restored  to  a  nominal  independence  by  Augustus ;  rince 
which  period  It  has  usually  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
udj.ic  '-ui  country  of  Greece. 

I'ln!  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenlus  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  inland,  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian 
ruins.  The  hill  on  which  it  stand*,  though  of  uo  great 
height,  command*  the  greater  part  of  the  Island,  the  whole 
coast  of  Attica,  with  the  city  of  Athens,  part  of  Peluponne 
•us,  and  sever  1 1  of  the  island*  in  the  gulf.  It  i*  built  on  a 
platform,  supported  on  all  ride*  by  terrace  walls.  The 
temple,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  iEaeus,  grandson  of 
Jupiter.  U  certainly  one  of  the  most  nucicnt  in  Greece.  It 
is  of  the  Doric  order,  being  00  ft.  in  length,  measured  at  the 
base  of  the  columns,  by  45  in  breadth.  Originally  It  hail  3ri 
columns,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  ctUa.  of  which  35  were 
standing  when  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Dndwell.  The 
greater  number  of  the  statue*  that  occupied  the  tympanum 
of  the  pediment,  were  dug  up  in  I'll  .  and  having  been 
carried  off  were  purchased  by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria 
for  10,(100  sequins,  and  are  now  in  the  mustrutn  at  Munich. 
They  are  in  the  peculiar  style  of  sculpture  called  Eginctan. 
and  are  among  the  most  interesting  relics  that  have  ever 
been  conveyed  from  Greece.  (Chandler'*  (rrttce,  caps.  3 
and  4  ;  Hodmetr  t  Greece.  I..  558-574.) 
EGliKMONT,  C.  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  130  m.  W.  Bos 
Incorporated  in  1760.  Watered  by  branches  of  Houm 
river.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist.  Ave  stores,  one  fulling  mill, 
:.:r>  -  ■  ■  n..  lit  saw  mills;  one  academy,  18  ■tUMtt' 
live  school*.  Ml  scholars.    Pop.  103B. 

E<;  V'PT  (the  Miwniin  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Aiyvirroj  of 
the  Greek*),  a  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  occupying 
(he  N.E.  angle  of  the  African  continent;  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  its  mag- 
nificent monuments,  nnd  physical  character. 

BuunUirtrt,  Extent,  Sre. — There  have  been  very  dis- 
cordant statements  as  to  the  boundaries  of  this  famous 
country.  Tin  re  rannol  of  course  be  any  doubt  ns  to  ita  N. 
limit,  which  ta  formed  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  seems 
to  hive  been  generally  agreed  from  a  very  remote  period 
that  its  8.  limit  should  U>  ti v«  d  at  Syene.nr  rather  at  Phila>. 
in  lat.  24°  3'  4.V  N.  Rm  the  difficult  point  is  to  determine 
Its  breadth.  From  Phil*  to  near  Cairo,  the  Nile  in  most 
parts  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  a  nilsie  of  hills,  or  inferior  mountain*  :  nt  Cairo  these 
ridges  diverge,  that  on  the  E.  to  8uex,  nnd  that  on  the  VV. 
In  a  N.VV.  direction  to  the  Miiliterranean.  8ome  authors 
identify  Egypt  with  the  tract  Kins  between  the  mountain 
chains  now  referred  to;  while  other*,  regarding  the  Nile  as 
the  Miurce  of  life  and  vegetation  in  Egypt,  restrict  its  terri- 
•x>ty  within  the  hunt*  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the 
river.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvii.,  p.  544.)  But  from  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies  down  to  the  present  day,  the  desert  country  lying 
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between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  sea  has  been 

uniformly  included  in  Egypt  On  the  VV.  side  the  moun- 
tain ridge  already  noticed  seems  to  be  its  only  natural 
boundary.  Still,  however,  it  has  been  usual  in  reckon  the 
oases  that  lie  within  100,  or  even  SuO  m.  of  this  limit,  aa 
belonging  to  Egypt. 

From  cape  tlourios,  on  the  coast,  lat  31'  36'  N  ,  to  Phils, 
the  distance  N.  and  8.1s  7°  3?  15" 
or  £30  English  in.    But  the  distance  by  i 
of  the  alluvial  I 

appear  from  this,  because  of  the  many  and  considers  we 
bend*  of  the  river.  The  breadth  or  the  Egyptian  coast  in 
160  in. ;  but  in  ascending  to  Cairo  (104  m.  from  cape  Bour- 
h»).  the  cultivated  tract  tapers  off  to  a  point,  and  the  rent 
of  the  country  is  chiefly  comprised  In  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile;  which,  however,  at  Benl-souf,  93  (by  water)  m. 
higher,  spread*  to  the  VV.  to  form  the  vale  of  Faioum,  a 
circular  valley  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  measuring  about 
40  m.  from  B.  to  VV  .  and  30  m.  from  N.  to  8.  Thence  to 
Syene,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  mostly  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  whole  cultivable  territory  oi  Egypt, 
including  its  lateral  valleys,  ho*  been  estimated  at  ulnar! 
16,000  mj.  m.,  or  about  half  the  urea  of  Ireland.  (M'llts- 
lirun,  iv.,  31,  33;  Modern  Tear.,  art.  t'-gypt,  I,  f) ,  //area's 
Hesearrhrs.  Engl.,  II.,  210.) 

The  .Nile,  mi  important  among  the  great  nvers  of  the 
world,  is  nl*o  the  most  striking  object  in  (lie  gmrral  a*)>ect 
of  a  country  which  not  only  is  wholly  comprised  within  the 
of  its  influence,  but  Is  entirely  indebted  to  it  for 


i-ienie.  As  already  suited,  the  Nile  enter*  Egypt  nt  the 
island  ol  I'hilie.  and  from  it  to  Assouan  i.Suene), 
of  about  6  m.,  It  has  cut  a  passage  lor  itself,  through  a  1 
of  granite  n«kv  with  which  its  stream  is  much  encumbered. 
At  Assouan  is  the  last  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  so  cele- 
brated by  ancient  authors.  {Sente.  JVat  Quest.,  lib.  iv.,  49: 
Pt  in..  Hist.  Xat.,  lib.  Iv*  v  0 ;  Lmtau,  lib.  x.,  Hue  330.  fee.) 
Their  statements  with  respect  to  it  seem  to  bo  not  a  little 
exaggerated,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cataract 
mast  have  been  much  more  magnificent  3000  years  ago 
than  nt  present ;  as  the  attrition  of  the  water  for  so  long  a 
period  could  not  fail  materially  to  deepen  and  smooth  Us 
bed :  at  all  events,  however,  it  is  now  rather  a  rapid 
cataract.  According  to  8ir  F.  Ueiralker,  it  Is 
more  formidable  than  the  rail  in  the  Thames  at  low  water 
ntOld  London  Bridge,  previously  to  its  demolition  (p.  J  47). 
But  it  Is  clear  that  its  height  and  rapidity  must  depensJ 
materially  on  the  state  of  the  river.  When  the  inundation, 
is  at  its  height  the  fall  Is  hardly  perceptible,  but  nt  low 
water  it  vnries  from  H  to  10  feet.  After  tensing  Assouan, 
the  river  runs  on  in  a  placid,  quiet  stream,  till  a  little  boiow 
Cairo,  at  ll.atn  el  Hi  Kara,  it  divides  Into  two  great  arms, 
the  most  K.  of  which  falls  Into  I  he  sea  at  iMinielt.i,  and] 
the  most  VV.  nt  Rosetia;  but  it  has  other,  though  very  sub 
ordinate  outlets.  For  the  Immense  distance  of  1300  is-, 
that  is,  from  lat.  170  45,  and  about  34°  5'  of  E. long-,  where 
it  I*  joined  by  the  Atbara  or  Tactile,  the  Nile  rolls  00  to 
it*  mouths  In  the  Mediterranean  in  solitary  grandeur,  with 
out  receiving  a  single  nfllueut:  an  unexampled  Instance  in 
the  hydrngraphic  history  of  the  globe.  The  periodical  In- 
undation*, which  water  the  country  and  cover  It  with  mud, 
have  given  occasion,  In  all  ages,  for  much  discussion,  and 
modern  discovery  has  confirmed  the  conjectures  of  too 
undents  (Herodotus,  Euterpe,  t)  90-38;  Strobe,  gvtt,  543) 
that  these  overflowings  result  from  rains  falling  near  the 
mountains  among  which  the  Nile  has  |u  source,  or  early 
course.  Bruce  has  explained  this  phenomenon  as  follows : 
*•  The  air  Is  so  much  rariiied  by  the  sun  during  the  time  he 
remains  almost  stationary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that 
the  winds,  loaded  with  vapours,  rush  in  upon  the  land  (to 
restore  the  equilibrium)  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  tbe  W., 
the  Indian  ocean  on  the  E.,  and  tbe  cold  8.  ocean  beyond 
the  t'ape.  Thin  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  is  gathered,  as 
it  were,  into  a  focus;  and  aa  the  same  cau*es  continue  to 
operate  during  the  progress  of  the  sun  N..  a  vast  train  of 
clouds  proceed  from  8.  to  N.  In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the 
8.  of  Abvssinla  begin  to  swell ;  la  the  beginning  of  June 
they  are  all  full,  and  continue  to  while  the  sun  remains 
siadonury  In  the  tropic,  of  Cancer."  It  may  be  farther  ob- 
served,  that  svheu  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of  1 
the  Etesian  winds  along  the  const  of  Egypt  begin  1 
from  the  .V.  nnd  convey  va»t  quantities  of  aqueous  1 
to  the  mountains,  which  arc  there  precipitated  in 
along  with  the  vapour*  derived  from  the  oceans  air 
specified-  The  Etesian  wind*  nlso  contribute  to  increase 
the  inundation,  by  determining  the  wnlers  of  the  M editor 
ranean  to  the  const  of  Egypt,  and  obstruciing  the  exit  of* 
those  of  the  river.  On  Ihe  sun  again  turning  to  the  8.  ths 
rains  begin  to  nbaic.  and  on  his  passing  the  Equator  they 
cease  In  the  X  and  commence  In  the  8.  hemisphere.  The 
torrents,  detaching  in  their  rapid  course  the  soil  from  the 
upper  country,  bring  down  supplies  of  alluvium,  so  that  lbs 
valley  of  the  Nile  la  constantly  gaining  in  elevation.  Noi 
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I*  the  delta  of  Egypt  exempted  from  this  peculiarity ; 
though,  from  there  being  ■  wider  space  for  the  dcpuslu  to 
■pread  over,  the  Increase  of  mil  is  not  ncnrly  so  great : 
Indeed,  the  accumulation  decreases,  even  In  Upper  Egypt, 
In  proportion  o»  the  river  approaches  the  sea.    »  According  , 
to  an  approximate  calculation."  soys  Wilkinson  {Journal 
Ueog.  Soc.,  U..432).  the  land  about  Elephantine,  or  the  llrtt 
cat  tract,  lu  laL  34°  5  .  has  been  raised  0  ft  In  I  TOO  yean  : 
at  Thebes,  in  lat.  23P  43\  about  7  It. ;  and  nt  UeliopiHb  and  , 
Cairo,  in  Int.  3tP.  about  5  ft  10  in.    At  Roseita  and  the 
mouth*  of  the  Nile,  in  tat.  31°  :«>',  the  diminution  In  the  | 
perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  tin*  lessened  In  a 
much  greater  decreasing  ratio  than  In  the  straightened  val- 
ley of  Central  and  Upper  Egy  pt,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
E.  and  VV.  over  which  the  inundation  spre<ids." 

Were  It  not  that  the  bed  of  the  liver  rises  in  the  same 
proportion  as  its  Dinks,  the  country  would  cease  to  be  Inun- 
dated—in  apprehension  which,  till  lately,  was  strongly  en- 
tertained. It  is  impossible  to  And  anywhere  among  terres- 
trial objects  •  more  striking  Instance  of  the  stability  nf  the 
laws  of  Nature  than  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  this 
might)'  river.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity  that 
the  iiiiind  itions  of  the  Nile  have  been  the  same,  with  re- 
spect to  their  season  and  duration,  for  3000  years.  They 
arc  so  regular  that  Ihe  value  and  annual  certainty  of  this 
gift  regulates  the  public  revenue:  for  when,  by  means  of 
Kilometers,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise  an  un- 
usually prosperous  season,  ttie  taxes  are  proportionally  in- 
creased. [RmsiclC*  Egypt,  p-40.)  Hometiutca,  however, 
when  the  river  exceeds  it*  ordinary  height,  it  becomes  a 
calamity  ;  occasioning  the  low  of  life  and  property.  In 
September,  If IH.  Belzonl  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  sort; 
the  river  having  risen  3|  feet  above  the  highest  mark  left 
by  the  former  Inundations,  it  nscended  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  carried  off  several  villages,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  Inhabitants.  The  swellings  of  the  Nile  In  Upper 
Egypt  are  from  30  to  35  ft. ;  at  Cairo.  93  ft. ;  In  Ihe  N.  part 
of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  inundation  and 
artllici  il  channels,  only  4  ft.  Pliny  says  nf  Ihe  inundation, 
"  Jmtum  incrtinrmtum  tot  cmtitorum  16.  Minorto  a  quit 
mom  omnia  rtgnmt  ;  anp'iort*  drtimrmt  tmrdimi  rtctdtmdo. 
Hat  trrtmdi  Umpora  abtumunt  io'o  mademtt  .  Mm  mem  damt 
tilttntt.  t  trmmqur  rtputat  provincial.  Jm  dmodtcim  cmoi- 
tu  fanum  irnti.int,  in  trtdetim  tttammmm  esmrit :  quatmor- 
decim  tail  I*  hilaritattm  affrramt,  qmindecim  ttenritatrut, 
itzdrrim  deluta*.  (Hut.  /fat,  lib.  v..  $  9.1  The  depth 
and  rapidity  of  the  river  vary  at  different  times  In  different 
place*.  It  la  seldom  that  any  vessel  exceeding  60  ions  bur 
den  run  ascend  as  high  as  the  Cataracts.  The  mouth  of 
tlimietin  is  between  7  and  8  ft.  deep  when  the  waters  are 
low  j  th  it  of  Rosette  docs  not  exceed  4  or  5  ft. ;  but  when 
the  waters  are  high,  caravels  of  '24  guns  may  sail  up  to 
Calm.  [Mod.  Trae„  I.,  33.)  As  a  beverage,  the  water  of 
the  Nile  is  considered  delicious:  Maillot  declares  thai  it  U 
nmoni!  wnters  what  chnmpngne  is  among  wines.  The  mud 
of  the  river  gives  on  analysis  one  half  of  argillaceous  earth, 
one  fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  the  itmnindcr  bring  water, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.    (Stt  NlLE.) 

The  Mountain  system  of  Egypt  Is  on  many  accounts  de- 
serving of  attention.  Two  ranges,  already  noticed,  press- 
ing closely  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  extend  from  Syene  to 
Cairo,  and  form  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  protecting  it  from 
the  ravages  of  the  deserts  on  either  side.  Thai  to  the  E. 
gives  out  an  arm  at  Kenneth  (Int.  80°  llf).  and  bisects  the 
desert  to  Ihe  Red  sen  at  Colsaelr  In  nearly  Ihe  same  lati- 
tude; while  the  Llhynn  or  W.  range  branches  off  from  At- 
•ouan  to  the  Ureal  Oasis,  (/titter,  11,  397.)  Near  Cairo 
the  mountains  diverge  on  both  side*;  one  ridge  running  in 
■  N.W.  direction  to  ihe  Mediterranean,  the  other  duo  E.  to 
Suet.  ( Mattt-Hrum.  lv..  23.)  The  geological  components 
of  the  hill«.  from  Phllss  through  the  cataract  region  to  Sy- 
ene. arc  chiefly  granite,  and  a  peculiar,  highly -crystallized 
red  formation,  called  syenite  marble.  This  primitive  rock 
is  rein  trknblc  for  durability  and  Ihe  Ane  polish  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  From  quarries  of  this  stone  the  Pharaohs. 
Ptolemies,  and  Antonlnes  drew  materials  not  only  for  the 
stupendous  monuments  which  still  muke  Egypt  a  land  of 
wonders,  but  also  for  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Italy, 
the  remains  nf  which  attest  the  genius  of  the  Roman  artists. 
Some  day*'  journey  S.  nf  Thebes  extends  the  limestone  re- 
gion, dug  out  into  Innumerable  catacombs,  their  entrances 
artfully  contrived  to  conceal  the  abode  of  the  ancient  dead, 
a  precaution  suggested  by  a  prominent  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians,  Between  this  district  and  the  most  H.  one.  the 
mountains  are  composed  of  sandstone,  evidently  a  recent 
deposit ;  lor  It  is  so  very  soft  thai  the  buildings  constructed 
of  It  would  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they 
not  been  covered  with  a  coloured  varnish.  Towards  the 
valley  of  Sue/,  the  mountains  contain  limestone.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  Delta  not  the  least  remarkable  object  pre- 
sented by  Ihla  wonderful  country  l«  the  Scete,  or  Valley  of 
Matron  Lakei,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  sec- 


ondary rocks,  which,  perhaps,  proves  the  means  of  concen- 
trating the  saline  deposit  which  gives  its  name  to  the  place. 
The  banks  and  waters  of  these  lakes,  six  In  number,  an 
covered  with  crystallizations,  consisting  of  sea  salt  and 
natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  sometimes  united ;  at  others; 
found  separately  In  different  parts  of  the  same  lake.  {Uuo- 
otlCa  Egypt,  p.  48.) 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Egyptian  lake*  are  those  of 
Menzaleh,  Bourlos,  Elko,  and  Mareotls,  lying  along  the 
shore  of  the  Delta.  But  though  called  lakes,  they  are 
more  properly  lagoons,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  hafft  that  skirt  the  shores  of  Prussia.  Some  of  the  la 
goons,  especially  that  of  Mrnznleh,  K.  of  Dniniettn.  are  of 
large  dimensions.  They  are  all  shallow;  arc  separated 
from  the  sea,  with  which  they  communicate,  by  a  narrow 
bank  or  ridge  of  sand  .  nnd  are  in  the  course  nf  bring  grad- 
ually, though  slowly,  Ailed  up.  In  anilqnity,  the  Nile  Ik 
said  to  have  disembogued  itself  by  seven  channel'—  Sep- 
temgrmmi  ottia  .Vi/i ,-  but  of  these  some  were  certainly  ar- 
tificial :  and  then,  as  now,  there  were  two  principal  mouths 
— the  Peluslar,  or  Eastern,  and  the  Canoplc.  or  Western. 
The  Syhennltle  mouth.  In  the  centre  nf  the  Delta,  was  also 
nf  considerable  importance.  Rut  considering  the  nature  of 
Ihe  soil,  and  the  efl'orts  that  have  been  made  from  the  re 
snoUst  times  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  river  by  canals  and 
otherwise  Into  new  courses,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
very  great  rhanges  should  have  taken  plnce  in  the  channels 
by  which  It  pours  Its  waters  Into  Ihe  Mediterranean. 

Exclusive  nf  the  lagoons  In  the  Delta,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable lake  occupying  Ihe  N.W.  parts  of  the  valley  of  Fa]- 
onm.    The  principal  carnal  of  Egypt,  the  Bahr  Junsef.  eom- 
munirates  with  this  lake.    Il  branches  nut  from  the  Nile  at 
Deirout  el  Slierlf.  S.  of  Minzeh.  traversing  Ihe  valley  of  the 
Nile  al  the  font  of  the  Libyan  chain  till  It  reaches  the  wa- 
ters of  Fsioum  at  liabun.and  thence  continues  still  pantile! 
to  the  Nile,  the  Rnsetta  branch  of  which  it  Anally  joins  at 
Alkam.    Under  the  name  nf  Souhndj  the  same  canal  is 
continued  to  Farhnut  in  Upper  Egypt.   The  whole  of  the 
Delta  Is  intersected  with  canals  in  every  direction,  in  which 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  preserved  after  the  Inunda- 
I  tions,  in  afford  communication  between  the  various  towns), 
I  and  to  keep  a  constant  supply  for  the  hrtgannn  of  the  rulil- 
]  vnled  lands.    ( Brown*' t  'frarftt.  p.  177-197.  tic.) 

Eg>pt  is  naturally  divided  Into — 1.  The  Delta,  or  l.owei 
F.gvpt.  S.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile,  comprising  Central  nnd 
Upper  Egy  pt  3.  The  E.  desert.  4.  The  W.  desert,  and 
Oases. 

I.  Tat  Egyptian  Delta,  w  hirh  derived  Its  name  from  Ihe 
similarity  of  its  figure  to  the  Creek  A,  Is  a  Irinngtilnr  tract, 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile.  The  soil  consists  of 
the  mud  of  the  river,  resting  upon  desert  sand.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  two  branches  this  alluvium  has  collecied  In  a 
thickness  In  some  places  of  more  than  30  ft,  while  at  the 
extremity  of  the  inundation  It  does  not  exceed  six  inches. 
This  constant  accumulation  and  spreading  nf  the  deposit 
E.  nnd  W.  has  gradually  extended  the  limits  of  the  Delta 
farther  inui  the  adjoining  deserts  than  they  reached  In  an- 
tiquity (  'I  it  km  son  on  the  l.rrcls  of  Egypt,  in  Geograph- 
ical Journal,  iv.  437).  so  that  the  arable  land  of  the  country 
is  constantly  increasing;  and  though  ihe  sand  In  its  lum 
frequently  encroaches  in  various  places,  yet  the  Injury  It 
Inflicts  is  only  partial  and  temporary,  while  the  alluvial  de- 
posit goes  on  steadily  Increasing  In  extent  The  greatest 
length  of  the  l)elln  is  nl  present  atniiil  H">  in  Ironi  E  I"  W.. 
and  from  the  fork  of  the  Nile  lo  the  sea  about  90  m.  Intervene; 
but  the  Inundations  extend  very  considerably  beyond  these 
limits.  The  Delta  is  covered  with  meadows,  plantations, 
and  orchards,  and  presents  a  more  fertile  aspect  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country  ;  but  various  causes  have  combined 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  husbandry  and  cultivation,  propor- 
tionally to  the  Increase  of  territory  rescued  from  the  deserts 
by  the  annual  overflows,  (/tost,  p.  437.)  This  district, 
from  Us  comparatively  low  situation,  nnd  from  the  ntoence 
of  those  mountains  which  enclose  the  Valley  of  ihe  Nile 
and  conAne  lu  waters,  aptly  designated  by  Browne  "the 
walls  of  Egypt"  is  more  Influenced  by  the  Inundations  than 
the  upper  Innds ;  anil  when  the  river  is  at  lu  greatest 
height  it  presents  the  aspect  of  an  extensive  marsh.  The 
river  begins  to  swell  in  June,  and  continues  lo  increase  till 
Sept. ;  at  which  period  the  Aelds  of  the  Delta  are  complete- 
ly submerged,  lu  villages,  towns  (which  are  built  on  natu- 
ral or  artificial  mounds),  and  trees,  only  appearing  above 
the  water.  After  remaining  stationary  for  a  few  days,  the 
waters  begin  to  subside,  nnd  by  the  end  of  Nov.  leave  thr 
land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  An 
Egyptian  spring,  corresponding  to  our  winter,  gives  to  ihr 
Delta  IU  most  smiling  nnd  verdant  appearance.  The  rice 
Aelds,  having  been  sown  before  ihe  water  has  entirely  re 
ceded,  are  covered  with  a  vivid  green,  trees  put  forth  theli 
blossoms,  nnd  the  whole  country  bears  at  this  season  the 
aspect  of  n  fruitful  garden. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  tho  Egyptian  Delta,  has 
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d  the  attention  of  the  ablest  inquirer*  from  the  re- 
i .rn, ni.  The  most  probable,  a*  well  us  mnet  ancient 
theory,  is  that  which  represents  it  its  wholly  formed  of  the 
deposits  brought  dow  n  by  the  Nile,  and  as  constantly,  though 
■lowly,  gaining  on  the  sea.  [Herodotm*,  ii.,  $  5.)  Original- 
ly the  sea  is  said  to  have  flowed  as  far  8.  as  the  Pyramids  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  ages,  through  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  the  mud  of  the  river,  assisted  in  some  degree  by  the  con- 
struction of  canals  and  dykes,  the  land  rose  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  ceased  to  be  submerged,  except  daring  the  pe- 
riod of  ilw  inundatwin.  ( Savarf'*  Utter*  on  J^ypf  Jatter  I .) 

it  be*  adlnUwd1^  lil'haud.  Urn"  thTlan*  ©f  Efcrpt  ud tfi 
bed  of  the  river  are  both  slowly  rising,  it  is  contended  thot 
the  limits  of  the  Delta  to  the  N.  ore  the  same  now  as  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Tim  opinion  is  supported  by  the  high 
authority  of  Hir  J.  G.  Wilkinson ;  and  it  is  also  supported 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  very  able  and  elaborate  article 
on  Egypt,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanni- 
ca.  But  though  it  were  admitted  that  the  limits  of  the  Delta 
on  the  N.  had  continued  nearly  stationary  from  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  that  would  not  invalidate  his  statement  thnt  r In 
cultivated  portion  of  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  river.  (  Vh 
impra  .)  The  chain  of  sand-banks  skirting  the  Delta  on  the 
N.  probably  existed  long  before  the  Delta  attained  its  pres- 
ent form;  and  the  lakes  or  lagoons  alrradv  noticed,  lying 
to  the  a  of  this  chain,  an  apparently  the  last  remains  o? 
by  which  it  was  anciently  covered.  That  the 
hould  ^J^*1*^1*'  j°  {hcnN"*-  '*  Pe^'y 

no  positive  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  contro- 
vert, or  even  materially  weaken  the  strong  nnd  all  but  con- 
clusive presumptions  In  its  favour.  (Aaair's  Travel*.  3H5. 
Ik..  4to  ed. ;  RenneU'i  Oeog.  of  Herodotue.)  Bat  without 
insisting  farther  orf  these  points.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
thnt  bat  few  traces  nre  now  to  be  found  of  the  many  famous 
cities  with  which  this  part  of  Egypt  was  formerly  stodded  j 
and  that,  except  Alexandria,  the  only  places  of  consequence 
in  the  Delta,  at  the  present  day.  arc  Kosetta  and  Damirtta. 
situated  at  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile.  At  the  former  the 
river  is  1800  ft.  wide,  but  at  Damielln  only  i-oo  The  villa- 
ges are  numerous,  and  generally  large;  but  the  houses  sel- 
dom exceed  from  10  to  13  ft  square.  They  are  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  covered  with  flat  roofs  of  strnw 
and  Nile  mud.  (7>r.  Riekardton'*  Travel*.  I,  40 :  Clarke'* 
Travel*,  Hi.  13  ;  Modem  Traveller,  L,  1  HO- 232,  Ac.) 

2.  The  Fallef  of  tk*  X,le,  in  *?Ai<A  Central  and  Upper 
Egypt  are  rommrued.— Ascending  the  river  from  Its  fork, 
the  cultivable  land  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta  and  for  some 
distance  is  found  to  decrease ;  for  here  the  banks  are  much 
more  elevated,  and  are  seldom  quite  covered  with  water, 
even  during  the  highest  Inundations.  (Oeog.  Journal,  ix„ 
434.)  Hence  the  alluviums  do  not  reach  the  interior  at  this 
point.  The  E.  or  Arabian  mountain  chain  terminates  ab- 
ruptly at  mount  Mokatlem.  near  Cairn,  and  diverges  to- 
wards 8ue%;  while  the  opposite  or  Libyan  range  end*  at 
Faioum,  having  turned  off  to  the  W.  to  enclose  Ihnl  val- 
ley. Throughout  the  entire  district  the  E.  chain  has  gen- 
erally more  transverse  breaks  and  ravines,  Is  more  lofty 
and  rugged,  and  comes  closer  to  the  river  than  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  side.  Between  Faioom  and  the  Nile  the  Liby- 
an range  has  nearly  a  level  summit,  overlooking  the  coun- 
try below  ;  and  this  tableland  was  chosen  for  the  site  nf 
the  Pyramids.  The  space  left  between  both  ridge*  seldom 
exceeds  10  hi.  in  Central  Egypt,  while  in  the  upper  country 
they  press  even  more  closely  upon  the  side*  of  the  river; 
lhu«  that  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  which  belongs  to 
Egypt  has  but  ■  contracted  breadth,  nnd  even  that  is  not  all 
available  for  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen,  a  grent  por- 
tion of  it  being,  from  the  height  of  the  banks.  (Mil  of  the 
reach  of  the  overflowings  and  their  beneficent  deposits; 
hence  a  stripe  of  desert  mostly  runs  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Where,  however,  the  land  is  Inid  under  wnter  nt 
high  Nile,  communication  is  kept  up  hctwesm  one  villain 
and  another  by  means  of  elevated  road*  or  dykes,  which 
commence  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  the  river :  and.  a- 
they  extend  to  the  Interior,  rise  to  so  great  a  height  above 
the  fields  aa  to  leave  roam  for  the  construction  of  arch.-* 
for  the  passage  of  the  water.  As  the  river  enters  the  Egvi> 
frow  Nubia,  the  granitic  hills  besr  the  appear 
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,  of  a  leas  rocky  character— 
of  them  extensive,  considering  the  breadth  of  the 
J  »p  nut  of  its  bed  nt  various  Interval*  during  Mi 
progress  to  the  Mediterranean.   The  Isle  of  Elephantine, 
opposite  to  Assouan,  wears  so  beautiful  an  aspect  that  it  in  I 
called  by  the  native*  the  "Isle  of  Flowers"  (.Djefiret-el-  \ 
ttakir) ;  and  most  European  travellers  describe  it  as  a  sort  , 
of  terrestrial  paradise.    The  Egyptian  valley  is  strewed 
with  th'K«  itupendous  monuments  of  human  labour,  thn<e  j 
henmiful  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  have  excited  the  I 


once  of  having  been  rent  by  the  stream.  Hence, 
the  isle  of  Phils;  and  Assouan  the  current  is  inters 


and  admiration  of 


wonder 

closely  they  are 
create. 

3.  The  detert  E.  of  tk*  JVU*  is  broken  by  rugged  mount- 
ains, and  intersected  by  numerous  warty*  or  ravines,  some- 
times thickly,  bat  more  frequently  scantily,  clothed  with 
verdure.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  nuneroue 
springs ;  beside  which  arc  traced  ancient  caravan  tracks, 
that  are  still  traversed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  '*  company  of  merchants"  found  Joseph  In  the  plL  The 
leading  characteristic  of  this  desert,  particularly  in  the  N. 

rt.  is  its  gradual  ascent  from  the  Nile  to  a  certain  distance 
where  commences  a  plain  nearly  level,  and  of  some  ex- 
tent, from  which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents  running  to  a  W. 
direction  empty  themselves  into  the  Nile,  and  those  to  the 
E.  into  the  Red  sea.  Of  such  a  character  ore  the  Ataka 
hills,  mentioned  before  as  branching  E,  from  the  Mokattem 
mountains,  near  Cairo.  These  are  joined  at  a  right  ancle 
by  n  series  of  eminences  which  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea  into  the  Nubian  country;  under  the  name*  of  the  Zar- 
nfana.  DotEt,  nnd  Jntfiiiinc  ranges;  and  form  the  E.  edges 
of  (lie  plalcattt  raised  by  tin-  transverse  hills,  a  chain  of 
which  appears  agnin  in  1st.  251°.  between  Benlaouef  and 
that  part  of  the  8uez  gulf  railed  Kirket  Karen.  These  ant 
entirely  of  limestone,  mid  present  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  Nile  to  n  distance  E.  of  30  ui. :  the  high  plain  which 


is  about  16  m.  brood,  and  the  descent  down  to  the 
Bed  sea  occupies  a  space  of  about  SO  m.  At  the  8.  declen- 
sion of  the  N.  KeUlm  mountains  is  a  copper-mine,  which 
appears,  from  the  ruined  huts,  furnaces,  scoria-,  fcc.  f<mnd 
by  Wilkinson,  to  have  been  extensively  worked.  (Oeog. 
Jaurn  Ik.,  39.)  The  Wady  Am  bah  intervenes  its  desert 
of  sand  to  the  8.  Kelalta  or  Kouiim  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  are  situated  the  two  celebrated  convents  of  St. 
Anthony  (17  m.  from  the  sea)  and  St.  Paul,  placed  about  14 
m.  apart;  between  these  convents  and  the  gulf  at  Wsd> 
tiii ri  are  the  remains  of  houses  nnd  catacombs  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  In  lat.  38°  Iff,  the 
limestone  formation,  which  continues  with  little  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  N.  hills  of  this  desert,  is  Joined  by  prim- 
itive rocks,  which  present  more  irregular  surfaces,  but  ri* 


the  hills  in  this  desert,  being  0000  ft.  above  the  i 
hours  8.  of  Grdrib  are  two  copper  mines,  with  the  same  ap- 
pearances of  having  been  worked  as  those  before  mention- 
ed. In  Int.  38°  the  character  of  the  levels  again  changes, 
being  higher  and  more  uniform  from  the  Nile  to  where 
they  make  a  descent  to  the  aea,  which  is  gradual  till  they 
reach  mount  Azoeit.  which  give*  them  nn  abrupt  teratina 
tion.  Near  mount  Dokhan  (lat  27°  35')  ore  the  ruins  of  a 
town,  and  vast  quarries  of  red  porphyry,  strewed  with  the 
materials  of  a  small  temple,  which  was  evidently  neve* 
completed.  At  t'osselr.  whose  bay  indents  the  Red  sea.  at 
about  lat.  X 0  6  ,  end  the  primitive  bills  that  Intersect  the 
desert  m  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea,  sod 
join  a  transverse  range,  upon  which  extend*  the  carat 
route  from  Kenneh  on  the  Nile  to  < 
embark  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Mecca.  (4 
Cossata.)  The  valley  of  i 
34°.  where  another  transverse  range  occur*,  which  con- 
tain*, near  the  sen.  some  lend  mines.  Mount  Zabarah.  cel- 
ebrated by  ancient  writers  for  its  emeralds,  rises  a  little  far- 
ther Inland.  Attempts  have  been  mode  to  reopen  the 
sources  of  wealth  which  these  mine*  are  said  to  have  af- 
forded, but  without  success.  (Calliand'*  Travel*,  fot„ 
Pari*,  1833.  p.  00  i  Nearly  on  a  line  with  Assouan  (lat.  23° 
56')  are  the  ruin*  of  Berenice.  The  whole  of  the  desert  of 
Egypt  is  the  resort  of  distinct  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  confine 
themselves  to  particular  localities ;  they  consist  of  list 
Ma-i7.v.  occupying  the  countrv  to  the  E.of  Benisouef,  Arno- 
ld, nnd  Heni'ViwI,  8.  of  the  Manzy  and  the  Ahobdie  Arab*, 
w  ho  are  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the  desert,  and  I 
camel*  for  the  market  of  Ksnrh. 

4.  /'A*  Urfrt  If.  of  Egypt  presents  a  i 
t..  travellers  thnt  few  have  visited  the  oases  by  which  K  hi 
hero  and  there  interspersed.  The  mint  N .  oi  these  Is  Hivah, 
or  Ammon  ;  8.K  from  which,  nnd  nearer  to  the  Nile,  is  the 
Little  Oasis,  or  Walt  el  Bahrvch:  the  chief  village  of  v»hieh 
lies  in  lat.  3r<>  HVN  .  nnd  long.  38°  55'  E  8.  and  W  an 
the  '•mill  Oi*ct  of  Kl  Hays,  Farafreh.  and  VO-ranora  :  and 
•.till  f  tnher  8  is  the  Dakhlch  Oath,  whose  first  European 
visitant  was  Hir  A.  Kdmon«tone,  in  1810.  Its  chief  Tillage 
stand*  iu  nboitt  Int.  25°  35  N.,  nnd  long.  !3H°  54*  E  Three 
days'  journey  to  the  E.  bring*  the  traveller  to  the  Great 
Oa«is.  or  Wfih  el-Khnrgeh, extending  In  length  from  34°  V 
to  near  2fP  N.  Int.  Instead  of  islands  of  the  blessed  ( Wknar.pm* 
i  Btoi )  springing  up  amid  the  surrounding  nml  dieotate  area* 
of  Mud,  as  the  nncienti  describe  them,  the  oases  are  v*> 
ley*  or  degreetion*  of  the  lofty  plain  which  form*  the  «X- 
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tensive  table-land  of  E.  Africa..  On  descending  to  them, 
they  arc  found  to  bear,  tn  many  re* pec U,  a  similarity  to  a 
portion  of  the  Valley  of  Egypt,  being  surrounded  by  sleep 
cliffs  of  limestone,  at  tome  distance  from  Uie  cultivated  land, 
wbich  vary  tn  height  in  the  different  oases ;  those  ruing 
Ami  uie  H.  oases  bemg  the  highest.  .Neither  do  they  pte- 
■ent  a  continuation  of  cultivable  noil,  all  of  them  being  ia- 
ten.ee  ted  by  patches  of  deaert.  They,  no  doubt,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  springs  with  which  they  abound,  the  decay  of 
the  vegetation,  thence  arising  having  produced  the  soil  by 
which  they  are  now  covered.  Their  fertility  has  been  de- 
servedly celebrated;  but  as  already  observed  (Aran: a,  p. 
SO.),  the  glowing  eulugium*  of  travellers  oa  tbekr  surpas- 
sing beauty,  are  probably,  In  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  striking  coninwt  liiey  present  to  the  surrounding  des- 
ert* of  arid  burning  sand.  It  may  appear  contradictory,  con- 
sidering the  high  opinion  the  ancients  entertained  of  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  oases,  tlint  they  should  have  se- 
lected them  for  places  of  banishment ;  but  that  such  was 
the  case,  at  least  under  the  Romans,  U  certain.  A  law  of 
the  Digest,  lib.  48,  tit.  34.  refers  to  this  practice ;  and  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  poet  Juvenal  w  as  one  of  those 
who  suffered  a  temporary  banishment  (rtlegaUt)  to  the 
Oa-e*.  though  the  evidence  of  this  Is  by  no  means  clear. 
(Hugrapku  Unietritttt,  art.  Jnvtnai.)  But  the  fact  nf 
their  being  selected  as  places  of  banishment  is  nut  In  any- 
wise Inconsistent  with  the  received  opinions  as  to  their 
salubrity  and  fertility.  They  were  selected,  not  because 
of  their  being  naturally  noil. mis  or  disagreeable,  but  because 
of  their  being,  as  It  were,  out  of  the  world,  and  from  Uie 
eilreine  difficulty  of  escaping  faun  them.  The  larger  oase* 
have  some  One  remnants  of  annually  ;  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  1*  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion  atSivvnh.  (Kd- 
amiltsr'i  Vitit  to  (As  < • ,  paMiim  ;  Utog.  Journal,  u.. 
440.  441.  *tc.) 

Tkt  Climatt  of  Kb >  pi  is  extremely  hot :  this  is  a  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  ol  the  lowness  of  its  elevation,  of  its  be- 
ing surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  by  vast  tracts  of 
burning  sand,  and  of  the  scantiness  of  the  rain.  According 
to  Vnlney,  two  seasons  only  nre  diiUnguishable — spring  and 
summer ;  or,  rather,  the  cool  and  the  hot  season.  The  lat- 
ler  couiinues  from  February  or  March  to  October;  and  Vol- 
ney  says,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  air  1*  in 
Onmed.  the  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat  oppressive  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it :  during  this  season  the  average  height 
of  the  thermometer  is  about  00°  Fahr.  But  tills  heat  of  ihe 
atmosphere  is  so  much  tempered  by  the  Inundations  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  vapours  brought  by  the  Etesian  winds  from 
the  N..  and  by  the  dews  in  the  nights,  that  the  native*  and 
even  European*  occasionally  complain  of  cold.  During  tlie 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  average  height  of  the  thermom- 
eter i*  about  60°  Fahr.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  avoid 
oxpiwure  to  the  night  air. 

It  might  be  Imagined  that  Egypt,  being  for  about  three 
mouths  of  the  year  either  wholly  or  partially  inundatcil,  and 
being  subjected,  at  the  same  time,  to  theactiuu  gfaj  power- 
ful sun.  producing  an  excessive  evaporation,  would  bo  ex- 
tremely unhealthy.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  exhalations  from  stagnant  water*,  so  fatal  in  Cyprus, 
and  at  Iskenderoun  and  most  other  parts  of  the  Levant, 
are  here  comparatively  Innoxious.  They  are  not.  howev- 
er, entirely  divested  of  their  bad  qualities.  On  the  retiring 
of  the  waters.  In  November,  which  is  the  Egyptian  seed- 
time, VV.  winds  and  fogs  are  prevalent,  which  produce  nph- 
Uiaimli,  fever,  diiirrhrva.  and  catarrh.  From  December  t<> 
March  Ihe  wind*  blow  mostly  from  the  E. ;  the  nights  are 
cold,  but  the  temperature  during  the  day  is  that  of  June  in 
France  I  the  various  productions  nf  the  earth  nre  then  vtaj- 
irously  on  the  Increase :  Its  surface  1*  covered  with  the 
Jnest  verdure  ;  and  all  nature,  re.initn  iled  l>>  the  fcrlilixing 
nfluencu  of  the  river,  ami  Ihe  moderate  lempcmiurc,  seem* 
o  grow  young  again.  In  Upper  Egy  pt,  Ihe  exhalations  be- 
ing comparatively  few.  the  climate  ss  proportionally  healthy. 

This  general  salubrity  of  the  dlin  ue.  notw  itlutanding  the 
powerful  deleterious  Influence*  to  which  II  is  exposed,  is  as- 
eribnble,  according  to  VoJney.  to  the  natural  dryness  of  the 
air ;  the  proximity  of  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts,  w  hich 
incessantly  absorb  Ihe  humidity  ;  and  Ihe  currents  nf  wind 
that  sweep  over  the  country  without  moling  with  any 
latrrruptioa.  This  aridity,  he  say*,  is  such  that  butchers' 
meat  exposed,  even  In  summer,  to  the  N.  wind  dues  not  pu- 
trefy, bul  dries  up,  and  becomes  hard  as  wood.  In  the  des- 
ert dead  carcasses  are  found  dried  in  this  manner,  so  light 
that  a  man  may  easily  lift  with  one  hand  the  entire  body 
of  a  camel.  Rut  It  Is  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  that  near 
the  sea  the  air  is  much  less  dry  than  farther  up  the  coun 
try,  and  that  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetia  Iron  exposed  to  the 
air  snecilily  rusts. 

We  have  already  seen  thai  on  the  approach  of  the  sun  to 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  the  winds  invariably  blow  from  the  N. 
or  N.  W. ;  but  as  the  sua  recedes  to  ihe  tropic  of  Capricorn 
tho  winds  become  variable,  blowing  from  ihe  E.  and  W.  . 


passing  to  the  S.  about  the  »»rnal  equinox,  and  blowing 
from  this  quarter  till  about  the  end  at  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  During  this  season  Egypt  is  at  intervals  vis- 
ited by  the  pestilential  hot  wind*  of  the  desert,  here  called 
kAnmmn,  but  identical  with  Ihe  simvom  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
tamiet  of  the  Turks.  They  have  the  same  effect*  as  In 
Arabia  and  other  contiguous  countries.  {Set  Arabia,  p.  l"J4.j 
Their  heat  **  sometime*  excessive  ;  the  soil  is  parched,  and 
broken  by  chasms ;  the  tree*  are  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
and  the  fields  of  their  verdure.  The  fine  Impalpable  sand 
with  vx  hich  l hey  are  loaded  obscures  the  sun,  Insinuates 
Itself  into  everything,  and  gives  to  everything  a  dusty  np 
peurance.  Pining  the  simoom  the  street*  «r<-  deserted,  and 
are  as  silent  during  day  a*  during  night — "  Lea  habitants 
des  rilles  ct  dea  villages  s'eafermenl  dans  leurs  moisons, 
et  ceux  du  desert  dan*  leurs  ten  to,  ou  dans  pulls  creuses 
en  terre,  <*J  Us  nitendenl  la  tin  de  ce  genre  de  lenipele. 
Cominuiiement  elle  dure  trols  Jours.  01  clle  passe,  tile 
devient  insupportable.  Malheur  aux  voyageurs  qu'uu  let 
vcnl  surprend  en  route  loin  de  tout  asyle ;  lis  en  subissent 
1'efJet,  qui  est  quclqucfols  parte  Jusqu  *  la  m«rt"  {r'olnr*, 
I.,  50.)  The  rising  of  the  Nile  terminates  these  accesses  of 
heal  and  drought,  and  again  diffuses  life  and  gladness  over 
the  land.   The  beneficent  river 

Fiosi  his  bmsd  Umtm  life  sad  ssrdors  fl.no. 
Ami  brw«*i  oVr  Egjpl  *  lib  his  »»t  ry  wiat> 

The  saline  properties  of  the  earth,  or,  as  Vulney  supposes, 
of  the  air.  In  conjunction  with  the  heal  of  the  climate,  give 
lo  vegetation  an  activity  in  Egypt  unknown  In  cold  climates. 
Wherever  plant*  have  water  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is 
prodigious.  Bul  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  soli  Is  exceed- 
ingly unfavourable  to  exotics,  and  that  the  seeds  of  those 
raised  In  the  country  require  to  be  annually  renewed.  (/'.>/- 
new.  Pmpagt  tn  Sfrit  tt  tn  XgfpU,  I.,  61-Ou,  ed.  1787.) 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  com- 
paratively little  rain  falls  in  Egypt;  and  some  seasons  have 
pissed  away  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  shower. 
But  this  Is  nol  usually  the  case,  and  occasionally  the  rains 
arc  pretty  heavy.  In  this  nepect  there  is  a  great  variety  In 
the  seasons;  and  according  to  Marshal  Manunnt,  falls  of 
rain  would  appear  latterly  to  have  become  comparatively 
frequent.  He  says  that  in  Lower  Egypt  they  have  now 
pretty  generally  from  30  to  40  rainy  days  in  the  year  j  and 
that  the  pacha  has  construe  ted  immense  warehouses  for  the 
securing  of  products  in  harvest,  which  were  formerly  ex- 
d  w  .thoiit  mroiiicnii  I"  the  <'l»  n  uir.  |  i  avagc.  4tc. 
Ill*  177.)  no  doubt,  however,  the  rains  have  been  quite  as 
frequent  and  heavy  in  Egypt  in  past  limes,  as  nl  present. 
In  proof  nf  this  we  may  mention,  that  Ihe  learned  and  ac- 
curate Mr.  (•reaves,  who  visited  Egypt  in  H»*J  and  IKIU, 
states  that  the  rains  were  heavier  at  Alexandria  ta  Decem- 
ber and  January,  than  ha  hod  known  hi  London  j  and  that 
Uiere  were,  also,  at  the  same  time,  very  heavy  falls  In  Cai- 
ro. (Pnramidsgrafkia,  Wsrks,  Lj  103.)  Hail  showers  oc- 
casionally occur  in  winter  at  Alexandria,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  Cairo.  Snow  Is  loudly,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  nearly,  unknown  in  Egypt.  Earthquakes  occur  bul 
seldom,  Inn  they  nre  not  unknown. 

Disease*  of  Egjpt.— The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  ore  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  seem  to  be,  at 
least  in  their  extent,  to  a  considerable  degree  peculiar.  Of 
these,  ophUiolmla  1*  one  of  the  most  prevalent ;  and  Vnlney 
says  that  nothing  appears  more  extraordinary  lo  a  stranger 
In  Cairo,  than  the  number  of  persons  whose  sight  is  either 
lost  or  impaired.  It  is  more  common  in  Lower  than  in  Up- 
per Egypt.  "  It  generally  arises  from  checked  perspiration  ; 
but  is  aggravated  by  the  dust  and  many  other  causes. 
Where  remedies  are  promptly  employed,  this  disease  is  sel- 
dom alarming  In  It*  progress ;  but  vast  numbers  of  the  na- 
tive* of  Egypt,  not  knowing  how  to  treat  it,  or  obstinately 
resigning  themselves  to  fate,  lose  one  or  both  their  eye*. ' 
(t.ant.  1.,  4.)  Small-pox  and  leprosy  are  also  very  frequent. 
Elephanlia*is  is  met  with  among  labourers  in  the  rice  fields  ; 
and  in  the  marshy  districts  of  the  interior  Uie  legs  often 
swell  to  an  enormous  size.  Syphilis  Is  exceedingly  preva- 
lent ;  and  malignant  fever*  prevail  in  April  and  May.  The 
plague  occasionally  breaks  out  with  great  violence  in 
Egypt :  and  Mr.  Lane  says  thai,  in  1825,  it  destroyed  00,000 
ptrfwi'  In  Cairo  only  !  It  generally,  though  nol  always, 
breaks  oul  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Khamsin,  or  hot 
wind  of  Ihe  desert.  Bul.  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
list  of  disease*.  It  is  still  true,  as  already  stated,  thai  no  nan 
nf  Egypt  can  be  justly  characterised  as  insalubrious.  The 

dix  i«cs  io  U  [,irh  the  people  are  siit.jt  <  t  ore  limstlx  tn  |„. 

Cribcd  lo  their  depressed  circumstances— their  tilth,  misera- 
ble nccoiiiiiiolstions,  and  the  bad  quality  and  deficiency  of 
their  food.  Much  also  is  owing  to  their  apathy,  their  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and.  consequently.  In  the 
inutility  of  remedies  and  precautions,  and  the  Incmcicncv 
of  the  police.  The  present  pacha  has,  however,  effected 
in  these  respects,  some  material  reforms;  and  the  improve 
menu  in  surgery  and  police  have  puvverfuUy  contributed  to 
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diminish  disease.    "During  (he  last  ten  years,"  says  Mr. 

Lane,  "  the  couotr)*  having  been  better  drained,  and  quaran- 
Une  regulations  adopted  lo  prevent  or  faaxd  against  the  in 
troducUon  of  tills  disease  troin  other  countries,  very  few 
plague-case*  have  occurred,  except  In  the  marshy  parts 
of  the  couutiy  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  In  these  the 
pestilence  has  not  been  severe."  (i.  4.)  These  remarks  were 

Tihe  dreadful  plague  of  1835, 
;  but  that  doe*  not  affect  their  gen- 

*l| 


Tlie  VtgttohU  Prtduetitn*  of  a  country  possessed  of  such 
i  i  Innate  arc  of  a  nature  peculiarly  fitted  to  Its  <  i 
I 'lie  absence  of  rain  forbids  the  existence  of  forests ; 
tli.  n-  being  no  high  mountains,  alpine  productions  are  no 
where  found.  The  native  plants  of  Egypt  are  of  a  loose 
plethoric  texture  .  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared 
In  continually  distended  veins,  whoie  widely-opened  mouths 
receive  and  retain  the  copious  dews,  and  cause  the  leaves 
to  perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great 
I  ran  <  pi  ration  is  excited,  and  the  continually  tn»t*t  roots  en- 
able the  plants  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of  sum- 
mer to  the  humidity  of  a  three  month,'  flood.  Tin  s*  char- 
acteristics still  be  found  In  the  celebrated  papyrus,  the  Io- 
tas, and  its  three  varieties,  Kgypt ian  arum,  ;md  saffloWer. 
Bulbs  (Vnd  a  congenial  soil  in  Kgypt,  and  the  jourd  and  cu- 


cumber tribe  arc  everywhere  planted.  The  acacia  of  the 
Nile,  and  date  palm  k  which  is  heavily  taxed  j,  and  sycamore, 
an- scattered  ratio  r  Hum  rrottnrd  over  the  country.  The 


grottis-d  over  the  country.  The 
to  which  the  soil  Is  put  In  rearing  valuable 
plants  prevents  the  accumulation  of  such  as  are  noxious  and 
weeds ;  so  that  the  country  is  remarkably  free  from  them. 
The  number  of  fruit  trees  In  Kgypt  by  no  means  answers  to 
the  culture  and  fertility  of  the  toll. 

The  peculiar  hydrography  and  vegetation  of  Egypt  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  over  its  zoology.  The  brger  species 
of  wild  animals  And  no  forests  In  which  to  prowl— no  reces- 
ses for  their  dens ;  and  except  those  monsters  of  the  Nile — 
hippopotami  and  crocodiles  -arc  banished  from  the  land. 
Birds  also,  tint  inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  the  ex- 
posed deserts  and  scorching  Aelds  nround  the  Nile.  The 
country  la  also  unfriendly  to  some  insects :  their  eggs  and 
chrysalides  being  either  washed  away  by  the  overflowings 
of  the  river,  or  smothered  in  the  stagnant  pools  formed  by 
Its  ovcrflnw. 

The  only  primeval  animals  now  left  In  Egypt  are  the  hip- 
popotainus  and  crocodile.  The  former,  so  poetically  yet 
accurately  described  in  the  book  of  Job  (xl.  15-tM).  has 

been  known  to  m. :»«       16  ft.  long.  15  It  In  circumference. 

and  to  stand  7  ft.  high.  The  skin  is  sufficiently  thick  and 
tough  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  musket  bull.  Though 
amphibious,  the  animal  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  on  land 
aa  in  the  water.  Its  appetite  is  enormous.  The  Nile  croc- 
odile la  a  lizard  of  enormous  size,  covered  with  a  eompiotc 
armour  of  boll-proof  scales ;  its  feel  are  provided  with  strong 
shnrpclaws :  an  Immense  mouth,  opening  as  far  as  the  ears, 
exhibits  two  rows  of  teeth  like  saws,  fitting  Into  each  other 
when  closed.  This  is,  also  an  amphibious  animal  ;  hot 
more  than  one-fourth  part  of  its  existence  is  passed  in  wa- 
ter, and,  like  the  hippopotamus.  It  it  a  most  voracious  eat- 
er. The  ichneumon  Is  a  persevering  destroyer  of  the  eggs 
of  crocodiles  and  serpents.  The  jerboa,  or  Jumping  mouse, 
Nilotic  fe*,  Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  rat,  and  arvlcola,  com- 
plete the  list  of  wild  animals  The  domestic  and  lame  ani- 
mals are  chiefly  oxen,  and  buff  does,  which  are  employed 


In  agriculture;  the  Egyptian i  goat;  dogs,  of 


a  peculiar  breed  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  true  cat,  a  native, 
ll  is  supposed,  of  Egypt.  Horses  are  much  esteemed,  and 
the  Egyptian  grooms  ure  reckoned  nniong  the  lest  in  the 
world.  Asses  are  in  requisition  all  over  the  country.  Last- 
ly, the  camel  and  dromedary  yield  their  important  services 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  desert- bounded  land.  (See  Aba- 
sia ) 

Of  the  feathered  tribe  peculiar  to  Egypt,  the  first  to  claim 
attention  la  the  Ibis,  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
and  Identified  by  Brace  with  the  abonhinne* — a  sjieciet  of 
curlew,  placed  by  Cuvler  among  the  grallm,  or  wading  birds. 
Its  sixe  is  equal  to  that  of  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers,  which  nre  black,  the  largest 
of  them  having  violet  reflections.  Part  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  naked  ;  black  In  the  ad'ilt,  but  clothed  with  short 
black  feathers  in  the  young.  {Cutter's  .Inimal  Kingdom, 
by  Blyth  and  others,  843.) 

The  Egyptian  vulture  and  stork  perform  the  office  of  scav- 
engers In  towns,  by  feeding  upon  the  animal  guidances 
ih  i  would  be  otherw  ise  left  to  rorrupt  the  air.  IVIicana 
are  numerous  along  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  haven  l»eau 
liful  plumage.  Pigeons  are  kc|tt  by  .ilmu«t  every  farmer  in 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  their  duns,  and  are  provided 
with  curious  conVal  huts.  Poultry  abound*  in  Egypt ;  and 
tlie  artiAclal  mode  of  hatching  eires  forms  nn  lni|>oriant 
branch  of  Egyptian  Industry.  Plovers,  bustards,  and  par- 
tridges are  often  met  with :  quails  visit  the  land  In  immense 
M4 


flocks,  from  the  Interior  of  Africa ;  and  sea  awal  lows  abound 

along  the  base  of  the  Delta,  and  on  the  (Lores  of  the  ited 
sea.  History,  sacred  and  profane,  stUsrta  the  predilection 
of  the  Egyptians  for  fan  aa  an  article  of  food ,  and  the  Nile 
abounds  with  it.  NUe  salmon  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
fishermen  of  the  coast  form  an  important  and  turbulent  com- 
munity. Besides  the  crocodile,  the  reptiles  of  Egypt  ore  nu- 
merous. Serpent  charming  Is  a  regular  prole.*  loo,  and 
some  of  the  Arabs  really  perform  extraordinary  ferns  with 

\cJua£  eermsi**  La  a  Hnje)  are  the  mc^angei©^"^ 
sects  abound  in  Egypt  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly flies  and  moschetoas.  I  anr.  1.,  3.)  Locusts  also 
occasionally  scourge  the  land,  visiting  it  in  such  immense 
flights  aa  to  obscure  the  sun's  rays,  and  destroying,  when 
they  alight,  every  vestige  of  herbage.  The  breeding  and 
keeping  of  bees  forms  an  extensive  branch  In  the  ruril  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  The  beetle  peculiar  to  Egypt  (Scera 
b<ru  s  later),  so  of.en  represented  on  the  sacred  monuments, 
is  rather  larger  than  the  common  beetle,  and  is  entirely 
black.  The  Egyptian  bat  is  also  much  larger  than  that  oi 
other  countries.  Zoophytes  abound  in  the  Red  sea,  and  it 
Is  the  red  coral  which  supplies  its  name,  rtponges,  various 
corallines,  polypes,  and  madrepores,  are  also  found  oa  its 
shores.  ( t/a***loui*t'*  Append**  U  Voyages  east  Travel  m 
fa  the  /.,>.,„'.  ire. ;  Hitnnrdtnn'*  Travel*,  paistw  ;  H*t**C* 

^.Zlt^TSSSSltSli  a«s  - 

lions  lo  which  Egypt  has  been  subject  from  the  < 
tnrical  era  have — us  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  other  nation*,  gained  in  their  tum  the 
dnnry — introduced  into  the  country  people  of  all  those 
These,  added  to  the  Copts,  descendanla  from  the  ancieni 
Egyptians,  alavee  from  tlie  Upper  Nile  countries,  a  small  num- 
ber of  Jews,  and  a  few  Europeans,  make  up  the  motley  cast- 
gregsiion  at  present  assembled  In  the  land  of  the  Phnraohs. 
But  of  all  its  conqueror*,  Mohammed  has  left  the  most  per- 
manent trace ■  in  Egypt.  The  descendants  of  the  Harnceaa 
who  fought  under  his  banner  form  by  f  ir  the  greatest  pur 
lion  of  tlie  present  population.  In  the  absence  of  more  pre- 
cise data,  the  estimate  made  in  I  KM,  by  M.  Mengin  ( Hut+trt 
deCF.gfpte  *ou*  It  UoHvrmement  d*  Mohammed,  etc.,  Paris. 
IH-J3),  founded  i 
and  aa  av 
lied  opon. 

population  nmount  to  i.VJO.OOO,  to  have 
time  it  was  made,  various  causes  have 
work  to  diminish  Its  amount.  Political  oppression,  which 
leaves  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  scarcely  enough  to  support 
existence,  and  withdraws  the  best  portion  of  the  male  ;« >p 
from  their  homes  to  convert  them  into  soldier*;  anil  other, 
though  minor,  evils  must  have  materially  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  during  the  18  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  M.  Mengin's  estimate  wn«  made.  Marshal  Minna  t. 
In  cian|«rlng  the  Egypt  of  1800  with  thai  of  1837,  says  ••  Je 
fits  egalement  frappe  du  grand  nomtrrt  de  village*  en  ramie, 
rtsutUit  du  miff  re  acturlle  dm  payeomi,  ft  dun  diminution 
itntiMe  dan*  la  population."  (Hi.  176.)  The  following  it 
Mr.  Lane's  more  recent  t 


unded  on  a  computation  of  the  number  of  houses. 

n.  Hut  assuming  this  estimate,  which  made  the 
>n  nmount  to  '2,500,000,  to  have  been  correct  at  ib# 


1.  Arab  Egyptians  . 

2.  Christian  Egyptians  (Copts) 

3.  Turks  

4.  Syrians  .... 

5.  Greeks  .... 
(i  Armenians 

7.  Jews  .... 


1,750.000 
150.000 
10.000 
5,000 
.  5.000 
.  8.000 
.  5,000 


Of  the  remainder  (namely  Arabians,  W.  Arabs,  Nubians, 
Negro  slaves,  Mamelukes  or  white  male  slaves,  female  whits 
slaves.  Pranks,  etc.)  the  amount  may  be  about  70.000,  the 
respective  numbers  being  very  uncertain  and  variable 
( Ijine'i  Modern  Egyptian*.  I'Jino  ed  ,  I.,  32.)  Concerning 
the  number  of  Arabs  of  the  desert.  It  Is  next  to  Impossible 
to  approach  accuracy  ;  Volney  (  Travel*,  I.,  78;  affirms  that 
they  could  supply  a  body  of  30.000  horsemen. 

1.  The  Arab  Egyptians  are  divided,  by  Vrdney,  Into  i 
classes.   Tlie  first  are  the  fellahs  or  husbandmen,  the 


teriiy,  he  says,  of  the  Arabs  who  emigrated  from  the  penin- 
sula after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou.  la  640.  Tbey 
still  retain  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  but  are  taller  and 


In  general  they  reach  5  ft.  4  In,  and  maay  5  ft  6 
or  7  In.  (rVineas.).  Their  skin,  tinged  by  the  sun.  is  almost 
black.  They  have  oval  heads,  prominent  foreheads,  large 
but  not  aquiline  noses,  and  well-shaped  mouths.  They  coa- 
stliute  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry.  The  secoud 
class  of  Arabs  are  Moghrebbma,  or  settlers  from  Maurita- 
nia. They  are  very  numerous  in  the  Stild,  where  they  Ure 
In  villages  by  themselves ;  they  likewise  are  fellahs.  The 
third  class  are  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  or  wandering  tribes. 

The  Arabs,  particularly  the  Bedouins,  wherever  they  am 
found,  have  a  remarkable  Indentilynf  appearance  and  char 
acter ;  and  we  beg  therefore  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  an* as 
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4«a*u for  a  dm  description  of  this singular  race.   But  the 
fellshs  or  husbandmen  of  Egypt,  having  been  subjected  for 
centuries  to  a  despotical  government,  and  deprived  of  thai 
Wild  freedom  that  in  now.  as  of  old.  enjoyed  by  their  brethren 
of  the  desert,  have  loot  several  of  the  distinguishing  trails  of 
the  Arab  chancier.  They  are  rigid  Mns*ulmen,  and  strictly 
observant  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  laid  down  by 
their  sheiks,  or  priests.  "  Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses 
sre  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  inetropnll*  and  some 
oilier  towns.   The  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders,  panteu- 
.arlv  those  of  the  pensants.  are  of  a  very  mean  description  : 
thrv  nre  mostly  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  together 
with  mud.   Home  of  them  are  mere  hovels.   The  greater 
number,  however,  roinprise  two  or  more  nparimenUi.  though 
very  few  are  two  stories  high.    In  one  of  these  apart- 
ments, in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in  Lower  Egypt 
there  is  'general I  v  an  own  ■'/•era)  at  the  end  farthest  from 
the  entrance  anil  occupy  inc  Ihe  whole  width  of  the  cham- 
ber-.   It  (MMMMm  a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  Is  about 
bn;  in  high  :  K  Is  constructed  of  brick  and  mud :  the  roof 
arclii-rl  wiihln.  and  flat  on  Ihe  top.   The  Inhabitants  of 
the  li  iu«e.  who  seldom  have  any  night  rovenng  during  the 
winter,  sleep  ii)H>it  lite  top  of  the  oven,  hiving  previously 
li-hi'  il  .1       u  i;L'ii  a   'it  the  h  i«i  iti,|  wnd  wife  only  en- 
joy (his  liuun .  and  the  children  sleep  upon  ihe  floor.  The 
chMilberi  have  mail  apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  fur 
C,  -.,..:•,..!  Ni-i:  vf    -     ■  ••••  in  ,.         ilshed  with  a 

gelling  of  wood.  The  rail  are  formed  of  palm  branches 
and  paint  leaves,  or  id- millet  *miks.  Ac  .  laid  upon  rnftersof 
the  trunk  of  the  [mini,  and  covered  with  a  plaster  of  mud  and 
chopped  straw.  The  furniture  consist*  of  n  mat  or  two  to 
sleep  upon.  a  lew  earthen  vessels,  and  a  hand  mill  to  grind 
the  corn.  In  m  my  village*  large  pigeon-houses,  of  a  wju.m 
form,  hut  with  the  walls  slightly  inclining  Inwards  (like 
to  iH>  of  ihe  ancient  Egyptian  buil'iling*).  nr  of  the  form  of  a 
su^ar  loaf,  are  constructed  upon  the  roofs  of  ihe  lints,  with 
crude  brick,  pottery,  and  mud.  Most  of  the  villages  of 
Eg)  pi  are  situated  upon  eminence*  of  niMiish,  which  rise 
a  lew  leet  above  ihe  reach  of  the  inundation,  and  are 
surrounded  hy  palm  free-,  or  have  ;( i>w  of  these  trees  in  their 
vicinity.  The  rubbish  which  they  occupy  chiefly  eonsistsof 
tin-  materials  of  former  huts,  ami  veins  to  incrense  In  about 
the  >.iiue  degree  as  ihe  level  of  the  ulliivi  il  plains  and  the 
bed  of  ihe  fiver."  </.a«r.  Mod.  Kgfptian.'.  30.  :il.l.  The 
die*.*  of  Ihe  peasantry  consists  of  coarse  Woollen  cloths; 
•nd.  like  uli  orientals,  they  are  fond  of  attending  coffee- 
houses, and  listening  lo  the  tales  nf  prrtemled  magicians,  or 
Die  rude  music  of  strolling  musician*.  Hut.  whai  Is  most 
singular,  they  submit,  without  miiriiiuring,  to  every  species 
ol'  ill  treatment  principally,  we  believe,  from  a  deep- 
rooicd  convicUiKi  of  its  inutility,  which  hat  degenerated  In- 
to an  apathy  that  now  forma  the  main  feature  of  their  char- 
acter. They  are— in  spite  of  diet  both  poor  in  quality  and 
*c  v:.:>"  ii  quantity  -  robust,  healthy,  mul  capable  of  under- 
going great  severity  of  labour  and  fatigue.  Ining  iihim  ulnr 
Wi'hout  ftV-dnnes*  01  corpulency.  Like  Bedouin*,  they 
have  a  habit  of  hull  shutting  ihcir  eyes,  from  constant  ex- 
posure In  the  sun  The  w  omen  are  in  a  most  degraded  con- 
dition, and  perform  nil  the  laborious  and  menial  offices. 
The  Bedouins,  »r  wandering  Arabs,  have  a  great  contempt 
for  ihe  established  peasantry  of  Egypt,  and  apply  lo  them 
the  name  of  fellahs,  as  one  of  contempt,  signifying  boors; 
distinguishing  themselves  as  true  Arabs  \brd.itcetn).  The 
latu-r,  whenever  they  please,  lake  the  daughters  of  the 
former  in  m  image,  but  will  not  give  their  own  daughters  in 
rciuru.  Should  a  Bedouin  he  slain  by  a  fellah,  blood  revenge 
is  often  perpetrated  upon  the  offending  tribe  three  or  four  fold. 

1  'i'kt  Hgyptinn  l.Artxtiaa*,trr  0>»ts,  are  usually  regard- 
ed as  the  descendant*  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  ihcir  \s  ritten  language  is  idemical  with  that  spo- 
ken hy  their  ancestors.  Soiiir  learned  men  have  supposed, 
from  certain  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew  and  Coptic, 
that  the  latter  was  a  dialect  of  ihe  former,  or  that  it  belong- 
ed to  the  Kemiiic  languages.  But  this  opinion  Is  now  all  but 
abandoned.  Michaclis  snvs,  thafeverv  person  competent 
lo  form  an  opinion  knows  that  the  Coptic  and  the  Hebrew 
Use  »»t  Uu  sttgktttt  ordinal  afinity  ;  and  that  allhongh 


Me*,  ihey  are  to  be 

pro v unity  and  intercourse  of  Aemitic  nations  have 
over  the  idiom  of  Ihe  native  Egyptians."  (  Quoted  by  Priek- 
mrd,  IL.911.)  The  characteristics  of  the  Coptic  language  are 
thorlness  of  the  words,  and  the  simplkiiy  of  its  grammatical 
Construction  ;  its  genders  and  cases  are  expressed  by  prefixes 
ami  Infix- --,  nnd  not,  as  is  usual  with  Asiatic  and  European 
languages,  by  terminations.  (  Hce  ^uittrrmtre,  RttktrxJui 
car  la  Litt  ratmrt  Egfptiemt.)  The  modern  Copts,  how- 
•ver.  i»peaJi  Arabic,  their  original  tongue  being  understood 
but  by  few  persons;  and  although  their  liturgy  be  written  in 
Coptic,  it  la  expounded  in  Arabic.  (Asae,  il.,  313  ;  Qaae- 
lerlf  Reaitw.  Ilx.,  170.  )  They  are  sober  and  steady  ;  are 
Much  employed  as  secretaries  in  public  offices,  fee. ;  and  are 


the  best  accountants  In  the  country,  few  respectable  traders 

being  without  a  "  Coptic  clerk."  They  are  held  In  such  es 
teem  by  the  present  government  as  to  possess  certain  immu- 
nities, being  unmolested  in  their  religion,  and  exempted  from 
military  conscription  ;  for  which  privilege,  however,  they 
compound  by  payment  of  a  tribute.  Their  patriarch  though 
called  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  resides  in  festal,  or  Old 
Cairo.  Many  ronllicling  opinion*  have  been  entertained  as 
io  the  physical  characterictlcs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Their  early  and  high  civilisation,  and  their  great  works,  show 
conclusively  that  ihey  were  of  a  very  different  race  from 
most  other  African  nations.  Ctivter,  who  states  that  he  had 
examined  the  heads  of  more  than  50  mummies,  declare* 
that  not  oneof  them  had  nny  of  Ihe  distinguishing  characters 
of  the  Negro  or  Hottentot  races ;  and  he  concludes  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  race  of  men  as  the  Europeans.  Even 
at  this  day  the  appearance  of  ihe  Copts  contrasts  most  ad  van 
tagcrmsly  with  thai  of  the  Arabs.  M.  Pugnet.  an  intelligent 
and  discriminating  physician,  observes,  "A  Cezltntmr  etJttf 
rt  mutruMe  •>*  Arab*:  Us  Copies  npposent  un  air  de  in  ijes 
'  If  et  do  puissance  ;  a  la  rudesse  de  leurs  traits  unealTiibilkte 
i  souienue;  a  leur  abord  inqulet  et  soucieux,  une  figure  tres 
epanoule. " 

3.  The  Tmrks  settled  In  Egypt,  though  few  in  number,  oc 
enpv  important  v«  ial  |s.sitions.  being  ruasiersoi  the  country . 
They  till  all  the  high  offices  of  Male,  which  are,  In  most  ir. 
stances,  mad-  the  objects  of  bargain  ami  sale,  and  nn;  hence 
administered  with  little  impartiality  ;  and  few  favourable 
specimens  of  the  Turkish  character,  as  il  e\i.ts  in  it*  native 
country,  are  lo  be  found  in  Egypt.   < >f  the  Hyrtnns,  Creeks, 
and  Armenian*,  mi  detailed  account  need  be  given;  and  the 
.»*?*  are  a  despised,  and  therefore  a  distinctive  class  in  Egypt, 
and  hnve  a  particular  quarter  of  every  huge  town  set  apart 
for  their  resiliences — generally  Ihe  most  confined  und  dirty 
portion  of  the  place.   They  are  usually  hankers,  money- 
changers,  gold  .and  silversmiths,  merchants,  tec,  and  enjoy 
a  fair  share  of  religious  toleration.    Slaves,  chiefly  from 
Nubia,  A  fossil, ia.  Datfur.  fee. are  introduced  in  large  mini 
bers.  and  arc  sold  in  public  markets  belonging  to  every  mod 
erately  sired  town.    (A* sc.  II..  311-353;  Hvrkkurdt's  .ira 
Air  Prorrrb*.  passim  ;  .Vir»»ir.<  Travels.  «Ve.) 

The  following  statements,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labour 
Ing  classes  In  Egypt,  apply  principally  to  the  fellahs ;  ihey 
were  supplied  by  an  English  gentleman  long  resident  lu  the 
country. 

"  With  the  labouring  classes  of  Egypt  bread  is  the  great  oi 
tide  or  fond,  nnd  may  be  sold  to  be  there  more  propeily  the 
stnlf  of  life  than  in  any  other  country.  Beans  and  lentils 
nre  next  in  Importance.  With  bread,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning 
they  use  the  yam,  nullah,  cucumber,  date,  onion,  and  ai 
certain  seasons  the  melon,  of  which  there  Is  great  abun- 
dance, and  occasionally  also  cheese,  and  a  sort  of  butter  or 
ghee,  in  common  use  for  cooking.  Pish,  too,  and  particular- 
ly the  dried  fish  of  lake  Mcnznleh.  is  a  favourite  article  of 
food.  Rice  is  less  used  here  Ihsn  in  most  eastern  countries, 
being  dearer  than  bread'  but  still  their  favourite  dish  of 
pillnu,  or  rice  and  butter  tuned,  with  the  addition  of  a  fowl 
or  meat,  If  the  party  happen  lo  be  of  Ihe  belter  sort.  Is  some 
times  1. 1  be  seen.  Butcher's  meat  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes  ;  nnd  unless  at  thcirj!reat  festival  or  the 
Balrntn.  when  the  duties  are  taken  off.  they  rarely  taste  it 
But  though  thus  living  In  a  great  measure  on  vegetable  rood 
they  are  a  robust  and  healthy  people,  capable  of  undergoing 
great  fatigue  ;  and  in  despite  of  the  general  unprepossessing 
appearance  of  both  sexes,  then-  arc  often  to  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  human  form  of  matchless  symmetry  and  beau- 
ty, particularly  among  the  boatmen  on  the  Nile.  Their  only 
luxuries  nre  coffee  ami  tobnero ;  the  latter  a  coarse  d  esc  hp 
tlon  produced  In  the  country,  yet  still  such  a  solace  to  the 
poor  man,  that  while  he  has  it  he  seldom  complains,  though 
nil  else  were  wanting.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of 
n  coarse  blue  rotten  shirt  manufactured  in  the  country,  with 
out  anything  else,  except  the  red,  and  often  less  showy  cap 
which  covers  the  head,  ihe  shawl  and  broadcloth  so  ambi 
tlously  worn  by  ihe  upper  classes  being  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  humble  labourer.  The  richer  classes  of  natives.  In 
eluding  those  In  offices  of  trust  under  the  government  (which 
is  the  major  part),  or  engaged  as  retailers  or  1 
in  such  pursuits  as  yield  a  decent  livelihood,  live 
and  as  fully,  and  are  as  well  clothed,  as  the  same  classes  ir. 


In  Egypt,  where  there  Is  no  personal  liberty— wb 
the  government  claims  and  enforces  its  right  lo  the  labour  of 
every  man,  willing  or  not  willing,  on  Its  own  term* — where 
among  the  native  traders  there  is  no  property,  or  if  It  exist 
Is  not  seen— where  no  enterprise  can  be  undertaken  but 
with  consent  of  the  government,  or  nt  the  risk  or  clashing 
with  some  or  its  private  Interests,  there  can  be  no  proper  rate 
of  wages  as  applicable  to  any  particular  trade,  nor  ant 
chance  of  the  remuneration  for  labour  being  bottomed  other 
wise  than  upon  favour  or  caprice.  The  native  artisans,  \t 
cutlers,  silk-weavers,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  coppersmith* 
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fee. ,  confine  their  operation*  k>  their  own  littie  booth*  and 
»hops  and  usually  find  in  thcinaelvM  and  their  families  suf- 
ficient hands  Tor  all  their  work;  and  Uie  sirue  applies  to  all 
ivtailers  of  (ilk  anil  cotton  good*,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
eveiy  other  article  of  consumption.  Were  a  capitalist,  sup- 
posing him  possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  government,  to 
embark  In  any  enterprise,  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  come 
in  competition  with  the  pacha,  and  to  be  driven  out  of  Hie 
field,  commanding,  aa  the  latter  does,  all  the  labour  of  the 
con ii try  at  his  own  price,  besides  having  monopolies  of  near 
ly  every  thing  consumed  in  the  country.  Hence  U  will  be 
teen  that  it  is  upon  the  pacha  the  whole  la  km  ring  classes 
must  mainly  depend  for  support  ;  and  it  has  been  generally 
stated,  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  paid  by  him  does  not  exceed  a  piastre  per 
day  for  a  full  grown  man  ;  one  half  usually  in  bread,  upon 
which  he  has  hs»  profit,  for  he  is  a  large  baker  a  I  so,  and  the 
other  half  in  money.  To  women  and  children  he  pa> »  from 
10  to  'Ai  paras  per  day.  A  Frank  cannot  command  the  labour 
of  the  same  peoplo  for  least  than  double  the  money.  In  the 
manufactories  men  who  have  made  themselves  remarkable 
for  their  skill  are  occasionally  to  be  found  drawing  from  3  to 
6  piastres  per  day,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  The  com- 
mon rale  of  one  piastre  per  day  may  be  said  just  to  preserve 
i  existence,  and  that  Is  all." 

nd  l***.—  Egy  pt,  wbo*e  history  commen- 
ces with  the  history  of  ctviiiaed  man  and  organized  govern- 
ment, which  gave  laws  to  the  old  world  and  an  to  the 
Greeks,  after  being,  for  many  centuries,  subjected  to  foreign 
masters,  became,  at  length,  a  pro  v.  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Under  the  Turkish  away  It  has  been  her  fate  to  suffer  that 
worst  kind  of  des|>otlsni  resulting  front  the  delegation  of 
arbitrary  power  by  a  careless  tyrannical  master  to  a  scarce 
ly  responsible  servant.  The  bold,  innovating  spirit  of  its  pre- 
sent ruler,  the  celebrated  Mchemet  Ali,  has,  however,  intro- 
duced several  reforms  Into  the  administrative  constitution 
of  the  government,  which  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial :  though  be  has  always  endeavoured  to  make  the  In- 
terests of  the  country  In  some  degree  aubserv  lent  to  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement.   The  government  of  Egypt,  as  at 


has  lb*  monopoly  of  opium,  indigo,  saltpetre,  and  linseed 
oils ;  he  is  the  only  tanner  in  his  dominions :  he  is  the  own- 
er of  all  the  mills  und  manufactories,  and  of  more  than 
half  (he  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  and  cattle  In  the  country; 
and  of  half  its  boats,  ice.  But  this  Is  not  all.  Not  satisfied 
with  engrossing  so  many  businesses,  he  dictates  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  every  one  else  shall  be  carred 
on.  fie  s|ieeifies  the  employments  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
pop.  shall  engage  J  the  crops  or  produce  they  are  to  raise  or 
furnish,  and  the  prices  at  which,  when  produced,  they  are 
to  deliver  them  In  his  agents.  Interference  with  individual 
property  has  never  been  carried  to  half  the  extent  in  any 
other  country  to  which  it  is  now  carried  in  Egypt ;  and  if 
we  add  to  this,  that  every  man  is  subject  to  the  conscription, 
and  may,  at  any  moment  be  torn  from  his  home  and  com- 

Cl.nl  to  join  the  army  or  the  fleet,  we  may  well  be  a* teet- 
hed that  such  a  system  should  be  submitted  to:  the  apa- 
thy with  which  its  inflictions  are  borne  can  only  be  accoun- 
ted for  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  having  been  totally  broken, 
and  their  energies  extinguished,  by  the  long-continued  op- 

ject. 


ical  system, 
icipaily  I 


present  existing,  comprises.  1st.  the  pacha,  w  hose  power  is 
unlimited  and  despotic,  'id.  His  deputy,  called  Kikky'a. 


3d. 

parttnent  of  the 
ernors  (JVarir)  a| 
are  thirteen,  vlx. 

I.  The 

'-». 
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4. 

5. 
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have  each  a  distinct  de- 


to  each  province,  of  which 


z 


of  Thebes 
Ulrgeh 
Beout 
Faioum 
Bent  Bouef 
Mingeh 
Bahireh 
Rosette 
DautielU 
Gharblyeh 


In  the  Bald,  or  Upper 


In  the  V. 
tral 


IS. 
J  3. 


In  the  Bahari,  or  Delta. 


Bharkeyeh  . 

i  these  provincial  governors,  the  fellahs  retain  their 
hereditary  skeiki,  who  regulate  the  local  affairs  of  villages 
and  small  communities  ;  but  every  sheik  on  bis  accession  Is 
oblieed  to  propitiate  the  pacha  by  a  sain  of  money,  that  he 
may  tm  confirmed  in  his  office.  The  civil  and  criminal  laws 
are  administered  by  a  cadi,  or  chief  judge,  and  bis  deputy 
or  ants.  But  most  of  those  office*  being  filled  by  Turks,  who 
speak  their  own  language,  nn  official  interpreter  is  necessa- 
ry. The  court  of  the  crtdi  has  also  its  bask  roosool  (chief 
sergeant  of  arrests,  which  are  executed  by  his  inferior  offi- 
cers) ;  its  ba. <»  kdxih,  or  chief  secretary  ;  and  tkahidi,  or  re- 
corders, who  prepare  the  business  of  the  court,  and  relieve  it 
of  such  details  as  would  unneceasxtrily  take  up  the  lime  of 
the  cadi.  Petty  cases  arc  at  once  decided  by  a  labtt  or  ntagls 
The  police  is  numerous  and  effective,  and 


as  to  1 

toit  are 

principally  borrowed  from  his  excellent  work. 

The  head  cultivator  (chef  dt  enJtnrt),  In  conjunction  with 
the  head  civil  authority  (chryk  ,/  ■  of  each  village, 
makes  every  year  a  division  of  the  lands  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants;  this  division  having  been  made,  the  kind 
of  culture  to  which  each  portion  is  to  be  appiied  Is  deter- 
mined— so  much  being  devoted  to  dhonrrah ;  so  much  to 
wheal,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil ;  so  much  to  sugar,  rice,  cot- 
ton. Indigo,  4lc. 

The  quantity  ofdhourrah  to  be  cultivated  is  regulated 
according  to  the  quantity  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  cultivator  s  family ;  and  the  produce  is  given 
up  wholly  to  him  for  their  support.  The  other  products  are 
divided  into  (aw  classes.  The  different  kinds  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, pulse,  and  trefoil  belong  to  the 
quantity  of  each  demanded  by  the  pacha  h 
ed :  this  quantity  varies  every  year,  but  Is 
the  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  I  The 
eluding  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  woad,  are  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  pacha.  The  cultivator  is  \ 
iteil.  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  from  retaining  the 
lest  portion  of  any  one  of  these  articles :  they  are  d< 
in  the  public  magazines  established  throughout  the  country, 
and  placed  to  the  account  of  the  fellahs  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  pacha,  which  never  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  market 
price. 

The  fellah  has  to  pay  to  the  pacha  the  Miry,  which  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a  land-tax,  or  the  rent  of  the  land. 
This  impost  is  regulated  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land . 
the  maximum  is  28  pataks  (l&s.)  the  minimum  IT  pntuks 
(8*.  Id.)  the  feddan.   The  average  may  be  about  9s.  or  lOr 


The  fellah  pays,  moreover,  a  personal  tax,  which 
according  to  the  presumed  circumstances  of  the 


of  the  military,  and  the  magistrates,  or  zabil  police.  Though 
still  very  defective,  the  administration  of  justice  In  Egy  pt 
has  been  vastly  improved  under  the  government  of  Mebeni 


!ly  punished 
(zWr 


vastly  improved 
et  Ali.   Except  In  rare 
by  being  compelled  to  ' 
Modern,  Egyptians.) 

State  vf  Property  and  Taiafiea.— The  pacha  of  Egypt 
may  truly  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Louis  XIV.,  "CEtat  ? 
t'ent  t,iU,  "  He  has  rendered  himself,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, proprietor  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  he  is,  in 
f  tct.  tire  only  considerable  agriculturist,  manufacturer,  and 
trader  in  the  country.  Private  property  and  freedom  of  In 
ilnstry,  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  real  pros- 
perity and  lasting  improvement,  are  all  but  unknown  In 
Egypt.  The  pacha  la  the  sole  manufacturer,  printer,  and 
bleacher  of  cotton  goods ;  the  sole  maker  of  sail-cloth  and 
fV2  caps ;  the  sole  glass  blower,  paper  manufacturer,  iron 
,  gun-maker,  gunpowder  manufacturer,  tu  ;  he 


of  the  fellah  caa 


15  piastre*  to  5  cents.   His  cattle  Is  also 
and  cows  at  30  piastres,  and  at  70  piastre*  when  they  i 
sold  to  the  butcher;  on  the  animal  being  killed,  the 
belongs  to  government.   Camels  and  sheep  pay  A  piastre* . 
ft'  lie  boats  VSX)  piastres,  ttc. 

Male  children  only,  above  the  age  of  13  years,  are  subject 
to  the  personal  tax  ;  but  as  there  is  no  certain  method — no 
registers  existing— of  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  appearance  of  tho  person  is  held  to  determine 
the  matter,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  Is  always  decided 
in  favour  of  the  government. 

Marshal  Marmont  stales  that  the  fellah  is  obliged  to  ob- 
tain from  the  public  magazines  every  thing  he  requires, 
even  to  his  clothes;  as  blue  linen  shirts,  winter  cloaks, 
etc. ;  bet  we  are  assured  that  this  is  aa  error.  It  is  true 
that  the  articles  required  for  the  clothli 
in  general  lie  only  procured  from  the 
but  the  fellahs  are 

and  many  of  them  buy  articles  direct  from  the 
stores.  The  fellah  buys  of  the  pacha  his  seed  corn,  for 
which  he  pays  a  price  higher  than  that  at  which  he  for- 
merly delivered  it  in.   Does  he  require  oxen  to  i 
water  destined  for  irrigation,  it  Is  the  pacha  who  I 
them.   Does  be  require  for  his  boat  a  sail  and  other  t 
the  pacha  is  his  purveyor.   The  mat  be  sleeps  on  cot  _ 
from  the  government  magazines : 

An  account  is  opened  by  the  village  lit  £aihrrer*  with 
each  inhabitant :  the  fellah  is  credited  with  the  value  at 
the  produce  which  be  has  deposited ;  and  debited  with 
the  sstrjf.  and  the  other  imposts,  aa  well  as  the  prices  of 
the  articles  with  which  he  has  been  Airnished,  which  at 
ways  exceed  their  value.  The 
ery  four  years. 
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il  the  fellah  be  found  a  debtor,  be  U  toed ;  If  ■  creditor, 
the  mm  whleh  la  due  to  him  la  kept  bnck  aa  a  security  for 
the  payment*  of  the  other  fellaha  of  hia  village  who  may 
be  Id  arrear.  or  perhapa  it  ia  at  once  carried  to  the  account 
of  another  fellah  indebted  to  government.  Thia  method  of 
equalising  account*  exists  not  only  between  individuals  of 
the  same  village,  but  alao  between  neighbouring  village*, 
and  even  province*  ;  ao  that  a  rich  and  Industrious  enntou 
may  be  charged  with  the  taxes  of  another  canton  or  prnv- 
lnce,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  are  sunk  In  sloth  and  idle- 
ness! And  to  add  to  this  injustice,  the  debt*  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  fellahs,  being  never  available  to  the  tatter, 
axe  in  reality  Imaginary. 

Much,  however,  of  this  Injustice,  and  of  the  exactions  to 
which  the  fellahs  are  exposed,  originates  In  the  peculation 
and  underhand  proceedings  of  the  governors  of  provinces 
and  tfielr  subordinate  officers.  It  is.  In  fact,  alleged,  that 
foi  every  dollar  that  finds  Its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
pae.  a,  two  or  three  are  appropriated  by  the  parties  in  que*- 
tloo  *  The  pacha  is  aware  of  this  abuse  j  but  he  has  hitherto 
been  prevented  from  taking  effectual  steps  for  its  suppres- 
sion. There  are  some  places  in  which  there  is  a  large  con- 
mut]  lion  of  articles — as  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Itamlctta,  Ro- 
*<  it.  Syene  In  Upper  Egypt,  and  Coaseir.  which  are  sub- 
ject to  taxes  on  consumption  at  trait),  laid  on  nearly  every 
artic  e.  Com  Is  taxed  at  18  piastres  the  ardep,  an  impost 
which  considerably  augments  lu  price ;  In  addition  to 
which,  the  cultivator,  who  has  corn  to  sell,  Is  not  suffered 
to  bring  It  to  market  until  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  gov- 
ernment ho*  been  sold,  and  the  magazines  are  empty. 

The  cultivator  included  In  that  portion  of  a  district  on 
which  the  corn  required  by  the  pacha  Is  ordered  to  be 
grown.  If  he  wished  to  commute  for  the  delivery  of  that 
ankle  by  a  money  payment.  Is  charged  at  the  rale  of  36 
piastre*  the  nrdep ;  and  he  will  generally  rather  pay  this 
sum  th  in  double  the  sum  at  his  credit  with  government ; 
such  credit  being  of  no  service  to  htm,  since  it  Is  never 
paid;  while,  by  selling  his  corn,  notwithstanding  the  da- 
lies  and  the  36  piastres  which  he  pays,  he  receives  at  least. 
In  money,  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  Its  value. 

Mehemet  All  has  not  neglected  to  tax  manufactures  of 
wh  never  kind.  An  trader*  pay  an  income  tax  (jfroVA). 
amounting  to  a  twelfth  part  of  their  annual  gains.  Long- 
established  manufacturer*  cannot  dispose  of  their  products 
-  excepting  to  the  pacha,  and  at  the  price  which  he  himself 
fixes.  The  meanest  articles  are  burdened  with  duties. 
For  instance,  Egypt  is  naturally  destitute  of  fuel,  which  is 
supplied  by  mixing  straw  and  dung  ,  but  before  being  used 
it  roust  pxy  a  tax.  called  an  apallc.  No  one  can  fish  In  the 
Nile,  or  sell  egg*  or  chickens  In  a  town  without  paying  an 
npalle.  The  felluh  pays  duties  on  his  palm-trees,  exclu- 
•  ive  of  the  miru  or  tax  on  the  land  on  whleh  they  grow  j 
and  Mnrshnl  Marmont  states,  that  these  duties  hue  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  many  palm  trees  j  and  that  they 
would  havo  been  wholly  destroyed,  notwithstanding  their 
:.rcat  utility,  had  not  the  pachn  declared,  that  lands  where 
,.  .iin  trees  grew  should  be  charged.  In  addition  to  the  other 
Impost*  on  them,  with  the  tax  on  palms,  whether  they 
were  cut  down  or  not.  (lit.,  170.) 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  grind- 
ing oppressiveness  of  this  system,  that  it  has  materially 
lm|>rt)vrd  the  agriculture  of  the  country  j  and  that  some 
new  and  Important  branches  of  culture  have  been  Intro- 
duced, n«  that  of  cotton,  now  a  staple  product.  We  agree 
with  Marshal  Marmont  In  thinking  that  these  Improve- 
ments never  could,  under  any  system,  have  been  effected 
by  the  fellahs,  who  are  Ignorant,  attached  to  old  habits,  and 
easily  satisfied.  But  the  vice  of  the  present  system  is,  that 
the  fellahs  reap  no  advantago  whatever  from  this  Increas- 
ed production.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  stripped  them  of 
not  a  few  of  their  limited  enjoyments,  and  rendered  them 
more  impoverished  ami  depressed  than  they  ever  were  at 
any  former  period  of  their  history ;  their  Increased  Inhour. 
tn«tcnd  of  bringing  with  It  nn  increase  of  comfort  brings  only 
an  increase  of  privations.  Hence,  were  any  thing  to  occur 
that  should  overthrow  the  government  of  Mehemet  All,  or 
should  It  pass  at  his  death  Into  less  vigorous  hands,  the 
whole  fabric  would  Oil  I  to  pieces,  and  leave  not  a  wreck 
behind.  It  is  forced,  factitious,  nnd  unnatural ;  it  if  not 
bottomed  on  or  associated  with  the  Interests  or  affections 
of  the  people,  but  merely  on  the  supposed,  though  not  real, 
inten  -t,  of  tho  government ;  and  will  necessarily  go  to 
ruin  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  upheld  by  power. 

It  Is  due  to  Mehemet  All  tu  sta:e,  that  in  constituting 
himself  proprietor  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  nnd  loading  the 
cultivators  with  oppressive  tnxes,  he  may  plead  the  exam- 
ple of  most  Asiatic  monarchies,  and  even  of  British  India, 
where,  we  regret  to  say,  the  taxes  on  the  land  are  quite  aa 
oppressive  as  In  Egypt ;  and  their  assessment  and  collec- 
tion equally  arbitrary  and  unjust  The  pachn  has  been 
driven  Into  his  monopoly  system  partly  by  tho  necessity 
under  which  he  is  placed  of  levying  a  very  large  revenue, 


and  partly  by  the  belief,  natural  to  persons  in  his  situation, 
that  be  cut  do  every  thing  better  than  any  one  else.  Bat 
it  is  needless  In  say  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  such 
opinion.  A  system  like  that  of  the  pacha  may.  no  doubt, 
force  the  premature  developetnent  of  a  few  branches  of 
Industry ;  but  by  annihilating  individual  enterprise  and 
competition.  It  Is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  paralyze  industry,  and 
to  extinguish  every  germ  of  real  Improvement 

Il  Is  not,  therefore,  in  the  cotton  mill*  and  workshops  of 
the  pacha,  but  In  his  cnnals  and  public  works,  in  his 
schools,  nnd  In  the  improved  police  and  military  organisa- 
tion he  has  Introduced,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  advan- 
tages which  his  government  has  conferred  on  Egypt.  And 
it  i*  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these  substantial  and  real 
Improvements,  being  associated  with  the  degradation  and 
impoverishment  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  can  be 
looked  upon  by  them  with  bat  little  favour ;  and  will,  con- 
sequently, stand  a  great  chanca  of  being  destroyed  on  any 
change  of  the  government 

Besides  Hie  taxes  previously  noticed,  customs  duties  are 
levied  on  all  ships  entering  at  the  various  ports,  and  alao 
on  all  goods  transported  to  Upper  Egypt  (which  are  eol 
lected  at  Boulac,  the  river  port  of  Cairo),  to  an  annual 
amount  of  about  £100,000  sterling.  The  gross  yearly  reve- 
nue of  l..-.  |  i  and  lu  dependencies  Is  unknown,  and  vari- 
ous estimates  have  been  framed  of  its  amount.  It  has 
been  recently  stated  at  1,000,000  purees  of  125  French 
franc*  each  (about  £5.000,000  sterling)  t  vis.  Egypt,  780.000 
purses;  Hyria.  150.000:  Ntgritla,  25,000;  Hedjaz,  25,000; 
Candla.  20,000.    (Augsburg  Octette,  Feb.  21, 1840.) 

Army  and  .Vary. — The  regeneration  of  the  army  was 
one  of  Mehemet  All's  first  projects  on  attaining  to  the  pa- 
chalic  of  Egypt.  To  accomplish  this,  to  consolidate  his 
government,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  other  reforms,  thr 
reconstruction,  or,  If  that  was  Impossible,  the  destruction 
of  the  Mnmeluke  force  that  had  so  long  ruled  in  Egypt 
was  indispensable  ;  and  this  Mehemet  accomplished,  part- 
ly by  force  and  partly  by  the  vilest  treachery.  This  superb 
cavalry  being  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
party  who  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the 
pacha,  the  latter  commenced  his  work  of  military  reform 
with  equal  vigour  and  success.  He  had  long  been  sensible 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  European  tactics  and  discipline 
over  the  brave  but  tumaltunry  onsets  of  Asiatic  troops, 
and  he  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  introduce  the 
F.uropean  system  into  his  dominions.  With  thia  view  he 
hnit  the  troops  commanded  by  his  son,  Ismael  Pacha,  drill- 
ed and  disciplined  in  the  European  fashion,  chiefly  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  some  Italian  officers.  But  the  troops 
were  naturally  disinclined  to  the  change ;  and  the  Injudi- 
cious severity  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  Intro 
duced  and  carried  into  effect,  gave  rise  to  n  dangerous  mu- 
tiny, that  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the  projects  and 
power  of  the  pacha.  Mehemet  having  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing this  formidable  insurrection,  saw  his  error,  and 
resolved  to  proceed  with  greater  caution.  With  this  view 
he  formed  a  depot  of  fellahs  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  had  them 
trained  in  the  European  manner.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
might  have  failed  even  in  this,  and  at  all  events  there  k 
but  little  probability  that  he  should  have  succeeded  so  well, 
but  for  the  Invaluable  services  of  Colonel  Selves,  now 
Holyman  Pacha.  This  officer,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Napoleon,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
new-modelling  the  army  of  the  pacha,  and  of  organizing 
and  disciplining  It  according  to  the  most  approved  models ; 
and  by  a  rare  combination  of  firmness,  bravery,  and  good 
sense,  he  has  overcome  the  all  but  insuperable  difficulties 
with  which  be  had  to  contend.  He  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  both  of  the  pacha  and  the  troop*.  Marshal 
M  urim-it  li  i-  »r>"k'  11  ln  'he  l"Chc«t  trrins  .>f  the  excellence 
of  the  new  system ;  and  there  con  be  no  question  that  the 
troops  of  the  pacha  are  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any 
ever  imbodlea  in  the  East  The  army  Is  raised  by  con- 
scription, which,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  pop.  of  the 
country,  Is  very  severe :  it  is  alleged  that  the  peasantry  fre- 
quently maim  themselves  In  order  to  escape  being  subject  to 
It  The  number  of  troops.  In  1838,  Including  veterans  nnd 
Invalids,  amounted  to  127.388,  besides  from  lO.OtJO  to  12,000 
Irregular  Turkish  troops,  nnd  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  can 
furnish  30.000  men.  In  bis  tract  on  Egypt,  published  In 
1838.  Mr.  Waghom  states  the  nay  of  a  general  of  division 
at  150.000  piastres,  and  that  or  a  soldier  of  the  line  at  180 
ditto .  but  since  then  the  pay  of  the  higher  class  of  officers 
nnd  functionaries  has  been  reduced.  The  medical  staff  is 
well  organized  ;  and  the  title  of  M.O..  from  one  of  the  fac 
ultlcs  of  Europe,  Is  required  to  obtain  the  rank  of  major. 

The  Egyptian  assy  is  also  a  creation  of  the  pacha :  It 
numbers  eleven  ships,  carrying  852  32  pounders;  seven 
frigates  with  359  32-pounders;  four  corvettes,  109  32  pound- 
ers, short ;  seven  brigs.  134  32-pounders,  carronades  ;  and 
three  steamers.  The  ship*,  which  are  constructed  by  na- 
tive builders,  are  beautifully  modelled;  and  though  the 
IF  817 
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rrrws  have  sot  attained  to  the  proficiency  of  English  or 
American  sailors,  they  have,  regard  being  had  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  placed,  made  the 
■oat  eitraordlnary  advance*. 

Uttratnrt  and  Education. — The  literature  of  the  Arabs 
is  very  comprehensive.  The  works  on  religion  and  juris- 
prudence comprehend  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  Arabic  books.  Others  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  philol- 
ogy, history,  and  geography,  are  also  numerous ;  as  are 
also  their  poetical  compositions.  There  are  many  large  li- 
braries in  Cairo,  most  of  whleh  are  nttnehed  to  the  mosques, 
i  I. one.  I..  387.)  A  system  of  public  infraction  has  been 
rganired  by  the  pacha,  which  deserves  high  praise.  It  Is 
nearly  as  follows :  The  pupils  are  first  sent  to  the  "  prima- 
r > "  schools,  of  which  there  are  50  throughout  the  country, 
instructing,  in  1838,  5500  scholars.  The  youth  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiment*  of  education  at  these,  they  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  two  "  preparatory'' scboola,  at  which  there 
were  into  pupils  m  the  Mime  tear.  The  next  step  is  to 
the  "s|ieeiai"  school*,  which  are  10  in  number,  each  devo- 
ted to  particular  studies  :  namely,  medicine,  midwifery, 
veterinary  surgery,  languages,  music,  and  agriculture;  the 
other  three  being  military  school*,  to  fit  the  scholars  for 
the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry  service.  At  Abooanbel  In 
Cairo,  the  pacha  has  established  a  military  hospital  and  a 
medical  college.  Iwth  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished 
French  phvsician.  Dr.  Clot—now  Clot  llev.  The  s 
that  has  attended  this  establishment  ha*  been  quite 


ordinary,  and  notwithstanding  the 
of  the  Arab  pupils  have  become 


Clever  surgeons. 

It  Is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  beneficial  In- 
fluence of  these  establishments ;  they  have  already  effect 
ed.  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  effect,  a  very  great  revo- 
lution in  the  public  mind  in  the  East;  and  will  pave  the 
way  for  reforms  and  changes  of  which,  at  present,  no  one 
can  form  any  distinct  Idea.  Almost  every'  mosque  or  pub- 
lic fountain  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  mostly  endowed  by 
benevolent  persons.  At  these  schools,  getting  the  Koran 
by  heart  forms  the  chief  employment ;  but  reading  and 
writing  are  also  taught :  those  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  become  students  of  the  University  of 
El  Agha*  at  Calm,  the  principal  sent  of  learning  In  the 
East.  In  this  building  are  certain  rittak*.  or  colleges,  set 
apart  for  the  natives  of  particular  provinces.  The  regular 
subjects  of  study  arc  grammar,  rhetoric,  Mohammedan 
theology,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet ;  law— religious, 
civil,  and  criminal ;  algebra  and  arithmetic.  The  sciences 
are  but  imperfectly  understood  In  Egypt,  though  great  im 
prove  menu  have  been  made  In  medical  science,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Introduction  of  European  practitioners,  and 
Datives  being  sent  to  Europe  to  study.  Egyptian  geogra- 
phy describes  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface ;  and  astronomy, 
beyond  merely  computing  the  calendar,  is  studied  for  the 
purposes  of  astrology.  Music  i nurds  a  favourite  study  for 
pastime,  but  the  theoretical  system  is  complicated,  as  each 
tone  has  three  intervals  or  gradations  of  sound  instead  of 
two.  Their  melodies  are  mostly  of  a  plaintive  kind  ;  but  a 
kind  of  recitative,  in  which  they  chant  their  romances,  has 
some  bold  measures.    (Aaae,  1.,  285,  rt  tea. ;  H'agkom't 

Egjan.  ^  c„^„. 

Productive  Industry  and  Cemmtrtt. — No  toll  can  be  bel- 
ter adapted  for  agritulturo  than  that  brought  down  by  the 
Nile,  and  deposited  on  iu  banks.  The  earliest  authentic 
records  of  the  human  race  represent  Egy  pt  as  the  granary 
of  the  old  world,  to  which  less  fortunate  nations  resorted 
In  limns  of  scarcity ;  while  she  received  from  them,  In  ex- 
change  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  those  luxuries  and 
riches  which  enabled  her  people  to  moke  such  early  pro- 
gress In  the  arts,  and  to  leave  behind  them  monuments  sur- 
passing even  the  remain*  of  the  classic  world  In  costliness, 
extent,  and  grandeur.  The  supplies  of  slime  annually 
brought  down  by  the  rim  considerably  abridge  the  labours 
of  lb*  husbandman,  and  have  enabled  the  country,  with 
but  hule  of  his  assistance,  to  bear  for  the  Ust  3000  years 
three,  and  sometimes  four  annual  crops,  without  the  least 
impoverishment.  The  husbandry  of  Egypt  is  divided  into 
two  great  classes  ;  the  upper,  or  tkaraktt  lands,  where  the 
bank*  are  too  high  for  the  country  beyond  them  to  benefit 
by  the  inundation ;  and  the  rri.  or  low  lands,  which  ore 
watered  by  the  natural  overflowings  of  the  river. 

About  four  millions  of  ftddont  are  now  under  cultivation 
In  Egypt,  of  which  from  4)0,000  to  300,000  ore  occupied 
with  cotton  ;  1 .000,000  with  (lax,  Indigo,  sugar,  dale*,  hemp, 
•sc.;  and  the  other  2,800.000  or  2.700,000  feddans  with 
grain,  principally  millet  <,dk»urra),  maize,  wheat,  and  rice. 
In  Lower  Egypt  sowing  commences  Immediately  after  the 
waters  subside  ;  the  seed  only  requiring  to  he  strewed  over 
the  land,  and  it  either  sinks  Into  the  soft  earth  by  its  own 
weight,  or  is  trodden  down  by  cattle  driven  over  It.  This 
]•  generally  done  In  November :  in  February  the  fields  are 


verdant,  and  in  May  the  harvest  take*  place,  jt  July  rice 
and  maize  are  again  planted,  and  yield  a  second  harvest  la 
September.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  constant  artificial  supply 
of  Irrigation  required  by  the  land  gives  to  the  farmer  un- 
ceasing employment.  Deprived  of  rain,  and  exposed  al- 
most always  to  a  burning  sun,  the  land  would  be  arid  and 
barren  if  not  constantly  refreshed  with  moistnre.  After 
the  water  has  been  preserved  rn  canals  and  weir*.  It  Is  raised 
by  Persian  water-wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  or  by  means  of 
a  hand  machine  of  a  more  simple  construction, 
begins  here  about  November,  a*  In  Lower  Egypt; 
corn  begin*  to  spring  up  before  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
by  December  gives  to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  ver 
dant  spring.  In  January  lupines,  doiichoes,  and  cumins 
are  sown ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  first  bar- 
ley harvest  commences.  In  February  sugar-canes  are  cut 
for  the  press.  By  April  flax  has  ripened,  and  the  plant*  are 
pulled  up;  tobacco  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the  wheat 
harvest  is  got  In.  In  July  there  is  a  third  crop  of  trefoil, 
and  a  second  of  rice.  October  is  the  month  for  all  sorts  o. 
leguminous  seeds  to  be  sown.  'Mailt  limn,  43-45 ; 
Burekkardt't  .Irabie  Prorerbt,  134  ;  H'ifkinton't  Topvgra 
P*yof  Tktbtt.  S-e.) 

The  efforts  of  the  pacha  having  been  principally  directed 
to  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  crops  of  wheat  have  greatly 
fallen  off,  and  Alexandria  ha.-i  ceased  to  be  a  port  lor  the 
shipment  of  this  species  of  grain.  The  cotton  of  Fgvpt  Is 
long  -tapled.  of  good  quality,  and  the  soil  is  well  suited  to 
its  growth  ;  but  it  i*,  notwithstanding,  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  forcing  its  culture  has  Ken  judicious.  It  may 
have  been  more  Immediately  profitable  to  the  pacha,  hot  it 
I*  very  questionable  whether  it  has  been  profitable  to  the 
country;  and  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  parties 
seems  to  be,  that  the  cotton  plantations  of  I.typt  will  have 
gTcat  difficulty  In  maintaining  themselves  on  anything  like 
a  free  system,  which  could  never  be  the  case  with  It*  wh*at 
culture.  Marshal  Marniont  estimates  the  amount  of  tbe 
indigo  crop  nt  3U00  cwts.  lmmer.se  plantations  of  mulber- 
ry trees  have  been  executed  by  order  of  the  pacha,  which 
already  produce  100,000  kilog.  of  silk. 

A*  the  pmducrJvenes*  of  Egypt  depend*  wholly  on  the 
extent  of  the  inundation  and  the  command  of  water,  it 
would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  country  If  means 
be  found  of  regulating  the  Inundation,  and  preservii 
waste  of  water,  which  Is  here  the  one  thing  ue 
These  in 
share  of 
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t  considerations,  which  engrossed  a  large 
ire  and  attention  of  tbe  ancient  mlern  of 
Egvpt,  who  excavated  the  lake  Moris  In  this  view,  have 
not  been  overlooked  by  Mehetnet  All ;  and  It  Is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  instead  of  expending  hi*  energies  in  at 
tempts  to  Introduce  manufactures  wholly  unsulted  to  tbe 
country,  and  which  cannot  be  carried  on  except  at  a  con- 
stant sacrifice,  he  had  not  applied  them  to  this  great  w  ork. 
Mnrshnl  Mnrmont  has  given  an  account  of  the  work*  (*ar 
rarr)  which  were  projected  by  the  pacha  for  the  regulation 
or  ihe  inundation  :  and  It  i*  believed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
impracticable  so  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river  that  it 
might  alway*  be  equably  diffused  over  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  country  than  at  present,  and  that  an  Inexhaustible 
supply  might  be  secured  for  irrigation  in  the  dry  reason. 

eers  employed  by  the  pacha  appear  to  have 
to  Ihe  task  ;  and,  after  costing  large  sumo, 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  be  resumed  under  more  favourable  auspices.  It  could 
not  fall  to  double  or  treble  the  productive  capacities  of 
the  country  ;  and  were  it  carried  into  effect,  and  full  scop* 
given  to  private  enterprise  and  Industry,  the  wealth  and 
imputation  of  Egypt  In  modern  times  might  be  a*  great  at 
under  the  Pharaohs. 

Manufarturri  ore  not  carried  on,  at  least  to  any  eonsid 
erable  extent,  by  private  indtvtdoala  in  Egypt.  Such,  Indeed, 
Is  nowhere  the  case,  unless  in  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment abstains  from  engaging  in  similar  undertakings,  and 
where  property  Is  secure,  and  every  Individual  left  to  dlspun 
at  pleasure  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  enterprise,  and  econo- 
my. But,  a*  has  been  already  seen,  all  this  is  unfortunately 
wanting  In  Egypt,  The  pacha  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  the  same  sy  stem  that  has  given  him  an  army  and  a 
navy  would  be  equally  successful  in  establishing  manufac- 
ture*. But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  means  by  which 
these  different  ends  are  to  be  atuiined  are  a*  radically  and 
completely  different  as  the  ends  themselves.  UiitoU 
hoped  that  the  pacha  may  speedily  beanie  aware  of  that; 
and  that  by  ceasing  to  interfere  with  the  industrious  pur- 
suits of  individuals,  and  allow  ing  them  to  prosecute  tbelt 
own  industry  in  their  own  way,  he  may  Insure  the  stability 
of  hi*  plans  for  regenerating  the  country.  The  fact  1*,  thai 
Egy  pt  is  totally  unsulted  for  manufactories,  inasmuch  as 
the  humidity  of  the  climate  along  the  shore,  and  tbe  sand 
in  other  ports  of  the  country,  prevent  the  proper  working 
of  fine  machinery,  and.  In  the  end,  destroy  it.  The  pacha. 
It  1*  believed,  is  now  sensible  of  his  mistake  in  I 
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affectum,  and  several  or  his  establishments  have  been  nl-  t 
lowed  quietly  to  expire.  The  most  extensive  waa  that 
erected  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo,  for  spinning,  weaving,  dye-  I 
tag.  and  printing  cotton  goods ;  It  was  superbly  fitted  up, 
and  waa  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
About  HIM)  men  and  boys  were  employed  In  this  building 
three  or  four  years  ago ;  but  we  have  no  very  recent  details 
respecting  It.  The  linen  at  present  fabricated  In  Egypt  has 
degenerated  from  the  "line  linen"  ancient  historians  so 
often  mention  with  praise:  It  now  conslsta  chiefly  of  the 
coarser  kinds,  for  towels,  sackcloth,  fee.,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  exported.  Carpets  fur  sofas  are  made  at 
Benisouef,  and  embroidered  silk  handkerchiefs  at  Cairo. 
The  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extensive,  and  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  porous  jars  admirably  adapted  for  clarifying  and 
eooting  water.  But  ihe  most  curioua  branch  uf  Egyptian 
industry  is  the  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  means — that  of 
ovens  of  various  degrees  of  heat,  skilfully  graduated  ac- 
cording as  the  egg  advances  towards  Incubation.  (Fur  a 
full  description  ol  the  process,  see  Lane,  li.,  5 ;  tfUkitun't 
Topof.,  Tkwbe»,4rt.) 

Possessing  so  absolute  a  control  over  his  subjects,  Mehe- 
mct  All  has  means  at  his  command  for  the  carry  ing  on  of 
public  tcorkt  which  less  absolute  rulers  do  not  possess. 
Canals  have  chiefly  occupied  his  attention  :  old  ones  have 
been  opened,  and  new  ones  cut,  so  that  the  whole  produce 
of  Upper  Egypt  is  now  easy  of  transit  down  to  the  coast. 
The  manner  In  which  the  canal  that  connects  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria  with  Fouah  was  opened,  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  pacha's  arbitrary  system.  All  the  labouring 
Classen  of  I<ower  Egypt  were  compelled  to  assist,  hut  wen 
paid  one  month  In  advance  to  provide  themselves  with 
subsistence.  The  Arabs  were  marched  down  in  Immense 
numbers,  under  their  respective  chiefs  ;  and  having  set  to 
work,  completed  the  canal  (which  Is  48  in.  long)  In  the 
short  space  of  six  weeks. 

Osssscrc*. — No  country  can  be  better  situated  for  com- 
merce than  Egy  pt.  8 he  forms  the  link  that  connects  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds;  and  it  Is  to  her  admirable 
situation  In  this  respect,  and  to  the  commerce  of  which  she 
in  consequence  early  became  the  centre,  that  her  ancient 
wealth  and  civlllaation  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It  has 
been  customary  to  trace  the  ruin  of  commerce  in  Egypt,  In 
modern  times,  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
event  than  it  really  seems  to  deserve.  No  doubt  it  most 
probably  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  diverted  a 

EhTKjo  of  the  tntde  with  the  extreme  western  stales  of 
urope,  and  In  ihe  bulkier  article*.  Into  a  new  channel ; 
but  hid  the  same  facilities  for  conducting  the  commerce 
wnh  (Ik-  Eusl  existed  in  Key  pi  in  the  15th  and  DVtti  cen- 
turies that  existed  in  antiquity,  the  trade  between  India 
and  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  In  the  lighter 
and  more  valuable  products,  would,  there  l»  every  reason 
lo  think,  have  continued  to  a  great  extent  In  the  old  rhan- 
nel.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
trade  through  Egypt,  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  was  mainly 
owing  to  Its  having  become  subjected  to  the  lawless  and 
arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  loaded  all  or- 
dries  pissing  thlough  the  country  with  oppressive  cj:ic 
tlons,  and  treated  all  foreigners,  especially  Christians,  with 
insolence  and  con  tempt  But  a  new  era  has  begun  |  and 
the  intercourse  with  the  East  baa  already  in  part  reverted 
to  Its  old  channels.  The  establishment  of  a  steam  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  India  by  way  of  Alexandria 
and  Hues,  is  one  of  the  mast  striking  and  important  events 
la  recent  times.  It  has  shortened  the  tourney  to  India  by 
nearly  a  half.  Steamers  ascend  the  Nile  as  far  as  Cairo; 
and  the  passengers  and  snails  are  thence  conveyed  across 
the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Hues,  and  conversely,  by  car- 
riages; and  H  is  a  fact  that  no  fewer  than  Ave  Inns  or 
khans  are  now  established  along  this  rood,  which  is  travel- 
led with  comparative  comfort  and  expedition.  And  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  provided  the  present  order  of 
things  In  Egypt  be  not  violently  subverted,  that  the  facili- 
ties for  the  Intercourse  with  the  East  through  It  will  be 
greatly  increased.  With  respect  to  the  steam  comniunlca- 
rJoD  with  India,  carried  on  through  Egypt,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned thai  the  mall  for  India,  which  leaves  Loudon  on  Ihe 
night  of  the  4th  of  each  month,  reaches  Alexandria  on  the 
19th,  and  leaves  Buex  for  Bombay  on  the  IBM ;  and  the 
mail  from  Bombay,  which  leaves  that  city  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month,  reaches  Buex  on  the  IHfh,  and  Alexandria 
on  the  21st  of  the  ensuing  month.  The  mall  boxes,  which 
sometimes  weigh  a  ton,  are  seat  across  the  desert  between 
Suez  and  Cairo  without  a  guard ;  and  it  Is  honourable  to 
the  Egyptians  that,  down  to  the  present  time  (January. 
1840;  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  box  or  evest 
a  letter  being  missing  siuce  the  regular  communication  was 
established:  Europeans  may  now  establish  steamers  and 
other  vessels  on  the  Nile- ;  and  Messrs.  Hill  and  Ocv, 
of  Alexandria,  have  availed  theu.-.iw.      t|,„  pm.leie, 


by  csstaNhhhsg  a  steam  packet  between  that  city  and 
Cairo, 

We  are  assured,  that  were  It  not  for  the  hostilities  to 
which  the  pacha  has  been  almost  always  engaged,  he  would 
have  attempted  to  re-open  the  famous  canal  that  formerly 
connected  the  Red  sea  and  the  Nile.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, this  canal  was  commenced  by  Nechos,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  finished  by  Darius.  (Lib.  11.,  $  158,  It.,  39.)  Under 
the  Ptolemies,  by  whom,  according  to  some  authorities,  ll 
was  completed,  this  Canal  became  an  important  channel  of 
communication.  It  joined  the  E  or  Pelustac  branch  of  the 
Nile  at  Bubastis,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  ;  It  thence 
proceeded  E.  to  the  bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Teairah  and 
Chclk-Aneded,  whence  it  followed  a  nearly  8.  direction  to 
its  junction  with  the  Red  sea  at  Anrinoe,  either  at  or  near 
where  Sue/,  now  stands.  It  is  sold  by  Strut*-,  (lib.  xvll., 
p.  805}  to  have  been  1000  stadia  (PJ9  m .  j  in  length  j  but  if 
we  measure  It  on  tlse  best  modern  maps,  it  could  hardly 
Itnve  exceeded  from  85  to  95  m.  Herodotus  says  that  it 
was  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  sailing  abreast. 
This  great  work  having  fallen  into  decay  after  the  dowu- 
fal  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  was  renovated  either  by  Tra 
jan  or  Adrian;  anil  it  was  Anally  renewed  by  Amrou,  the 
general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  anno 
o3tt.  ( Ihmjoir.  p.tr  Larektr,  111.,  450.)  The  French  eav 
gineers  traced  the  remains  of  this  great  work  for  a  con- 
siderable distance:  and  It  would  be  of  singular  advantage 
lo  Ei!)  pi.  nml  the  commerce  of  the  world,  wrre  it  re- 
opened. 

Marshal  Mara  mot  stales  that  the  ground  has  been  core 
fully  examined  by  M.  Lrpc-re,  an  able  engineer,  and  that  It 
presents  no  sort  of  difficulty  that  may  not  easily  be  over- 
come. This,  Indeed,  might  have  been  Inferred  from  the 
fuel  of  Its  tomicr  construction  ;  for  the  ancients,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  lucka,  had  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties In  the  ciaistraction  and  working  of  canals  which  are 
now  obviated  with  the  utmost  facility.  According  to  M 
ljupere,  the  cost  of  constructing  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  sea  would  not  exceed  17.000,000  fr.,  or  leu 
than  X7UU.0IIU.  (Mai-mint,  iv.,  181.)  The  completion  of 
this  work  need  nol,  therefore,  be  despaired  of.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Mnhmoudleii  raniil.  from  Alexandria  to  Fouah, 
shows  what  Ihe  prevent  government  Is  able  to  achieve ; 
and  an  enterprise  like  thai  now  under  consideration,  though 
more  difficult,  w  ould  be  of  still  greater  Importance  to  Egypt, 
as  well  as  lo  Europe  and  Asia.  Marshal  Mannont  appears 
to  think  that  the  ground  between  Sues  and  Cairo  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  a  railway,  lo  which  project  the  pacha  is, 
however,  understood  to  be  must  favourable.  In  fact,  a 
portion  of  ihe  Iron  rails  for  this  undertaking  have  been  or 
de red  from  England,  and  are  now  In  Egypt ;  but  the  attcn 
tkin  of  the  pacha  basing  been  diverted  to  other  matters, 
ihe  project  has  been,  lor  the  present,  abandoned. 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  centres  in  Alexandria ; 
and  we  lieg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  that  city 
for  an  account  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  ihe  trade  is  at  present  earned 
on. 

Mrmry. — Accounts  are  kepi  in  Egypt  in  current  piastres, 
each  equal  to  something  under  3o\,  there  being  100  of  them 
to  the  pound  sterling.  There  ore,  besides,  coins  to  repre- 
sent the  half  piastre  (moot  tkirik)  and  l-40th  (/soVaa  or 
parmk).  and  live  and  ten  fnddah  pieces.  The  $<uulccytk  Is 
a  small  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  four  piastres ;  and  the 
kkryrteytk  Is  equal  to  nine  piastres,  or  Sid.  and  3  Slhs. 
These  are  the  only  Egyptian  coins.  There  Is,  however, 
the  nominal  kert  or  purse,  which  stands  for  500  piastres, 
and  the  katnrk,  or  treasury  of  1000  purses,  or  X5000.  sterl- 
ing. The  coins  of  Constantinople  are  current  In  Egypt,  but 
scarce.  European  and  American  dollars  are  pretty  gener- 
ally exchanged  for  90  piastres.  The  English  sovereign  is 
called  xjra  yea,  for  guinea,  and  is  freely  taken.  ;/.anf,  IL, 
378-eO.) 

Antifuilitf  of  Egypt. — A  contemplation  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  scattered  throughout  Egypt,  carries  us  bnck  to 
a  period  of  which  history  furnishes  no  other  records  ihnn 
those  derived  from  the  monuments  themselves.  The  tem- 
ples, the  palaces,  and  the  pyramids  of  the  country,  mark 
the  spot  where  idolatry  began — where  civilization  com- 
menced Its  career;  while  the  annals  of  other  nations  prove 
that  this  land  of  gigantic  fabrics  hnd  attained  lo  a  high  de- 
gree of  civil  and  aortal  order,  and  architectural  proficiency, 
when  the  rest  of  ihe  world  was  involved  in  barbarism. 
The  range  of  objects  presented  lo  the  archrrologUt  may  be 
classified  thus:  1.  Pyramids;  2.Templea;  3.  Colossi  and 
sphinxes;  4.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics;  5.  Tombs  nn.-  . 
paintings. 

1.  The  pyramid*,  which,  for  vastness  and  duration,  stand 
at  Ihe  henJ.  not  only  of  ail  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  ancient  world,  are  placed  at  irregular  Intervals  along 
Use  £.  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  at  tome  distance  from  the 
W.  bank  of  tho  Nile.   They  commence  at  tihlxeh,  nearly 
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to  Cairo,  in  about  30"  Int.,  and  extend  8, 
The  pyramid*  of  Gliizeh,  three  In  number,  nre  the 
best  known,  the  largest,  and  mint  celebrated.  They  aland 
on  n  plateau  of  rock,  elevated  about  ISO  feet  above  the 
desert,  about  7  in.  W.  by  8.  from  Cairo.  The  pyramidal 
form  teems  to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  ensure  stabil- 
ity. Their  plan  is  that  of  a  perfect  square,  and  their  sides 
contract  by  regular  gradations  till  they  terminate  in  a  point, 
but  so  that  the  width  of  the  bnse  always  exceeds  the  per- 
pendicular height.  They  are  not  solid ;  at  least  chambers 
and  galleries  have  been  explored  la  some  of  the  principal 
pyramid*.*  The  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of  Chiieh,  and 
indeed  of  Egypt,  that  of  Cheops,  the  building  of  which  is 
described  by  Herodotus,  is  a  gigantic  structure.  The  sides 
of  its  base,  which  are  in  die  line  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
measure,  at  the  foundation.  763  4  ft .  so  that  it  occupies  a 
space  of  more  than  13  acre*.  Its  perpendicular  height  is 
about  460  ft.,  being  about  100  ft.  higher  than  the  summit  of 
St.  Paul's.  Supposing  this  pyramid  to  be  entirely  solid.  Its 
contents  would  exceed  three  millions  of  cubic  yards,  and 
the  mass  of  stone  contained  in  it  would  be  six  times  as 
great  as  that  contained  In  the  PI)  mouth  breakwater ! 
{Egypt tan  Antianitus,  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowl- 
edge, II.,  213.)  This  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tier* 
ot  vast  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  rising  above  each  other 
in  the  form  of  steps.  The  thickness  of  the  stones,  which 
m  Identical  with  the  height  of  the  steps  decreases  as  the 
altitude  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  greatest  height  being 
4-6-34  it.,  and  the  least,  16H6  ft.  The  mean  breadth  of  the 
»u  rjsj  is  about  1  119  im   The  best  authorities  agree  In  esti- 

the  priests,  100,000  men  were  employ* 
construction  of  this  prodigious  edifice ,  —.u  ■* , 
employed  in  constructing  a  causeway  by  which 
the  stones  to  the  place,  and  in  their  conveyance.   (Lib.  11., 
v  124.) 

The  other  pyramids  are  of  inferior  dimensions ;  but  tbey 
are  mostly  all.  notwithstanding,  of  vast  magnitude— hilar 
menuum  Unctm ;  they  are  not  all  of  stone,  some  of  them 
being  of  brick. 

Many  learned  dissertations  have  been  written,  and  many 
fanciful  and  a  few  ingenious  conjectutes  have  been  framed, 
to  account  for  the  original  use  and  object  of  these  imperish- 
able stTuelurea.    BuJJhe  difficulty  of^the^subject  is  sueh^ 


at.   Even  in 

of  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  was  known  with  respect  to 
them  or  their  founders.  {Pit*.  Hist.  Jifat.,  lib.  36,  6  19.) 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable 
that  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and  that  they  were  at  onco  a  spe- 
cies of  tombs  and  temples,  but  participating  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former  character.  (Por  some  remarks 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  Show's  Travels,  p.  170,  Jce., 
4 to  edit. ,  and  Grtants's  Pyramidograpkia,  in  Ins  Works, 
vol.  I.) 

It  hat  long  been  customary  to  regard  the  pyramids  as 
monuments  merely  of  the  power  and  folly  of  the  monarch* 
by  whom  they  were  raised,  and  of  the  bondage  of  their 
subject*.  This,  however,  seems  m  be  a  very  superficial, 
prej  udiced  vie w  of  the  rustler.   The  varying  magnitude  of 

nit,  \*y  M'UiLUa,  inc  t&c 
extending  lengthwise 


clusively.  thatlhey  must 
•  of  utility  or  duty  ;  and 


,  appear  to  allow,  pretty  r 
have  been  constructed  from  a  sc 

not  out  of  caprice,  or  from  a  vain  desire  hi  perpetuate  the 
names  or  the  celebrity  of  the  founders.  If  we  had  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  antiquity.  It  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  motives  which  led  to  the  construction  of  iho  pyra- 
mids were,  at  bottom,  nearly  Identical  with  those  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  St.  Peter'*  and  St.  Paul's ;  and 
that  they  are  monument*  of  the  religion  and  piety,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  these  stupendous 
pile*  without  a  deep  sense  of  thetr  sublimity.  Their  pro- 
digious magnitude,  the  impenetrable  mystery  that  hangs 
over  their  origin  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  wore  ap- 
plied, and  the  conviction  that  they  will  endure  long  after 
the  proudest  existing  monument*  of  human  greatness  havo 
been  levelled  with  the  dust,  awaken  feelings  that  cannot 
be  excited  by  any  other  display  of  the  power  and  industry 
of  mm.  The  pyramids,  loo.  are  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  interesting  events  In  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  They  were  probably  ga/..  i  upon  by  Mote*;  and  cer- 
tainly were  regarded  with  wonder  and  admiration  by  Ho- 


mer anil  Herodotus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato:  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  marshalled  their  hosts  under  their 
shadow ;  and  they  nre,  no  doubt,  detained  tu  receive  the 
homage  of  poets,  historians  and  philosophers,  ami  to  wit 
ness  the  exploits  of  warriors,  through  the  nil  but  endless 
series  of  future  ages.    (For  further  details  as  tu  the  pyra 
mid*,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  see  the 
Description  it  t'  EgypU,  tcui.  ix.;  Modern  Traveller,  Egypt, 
vol.  t. ;  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.,  Mu  edit. ;  Grtavis't 
Works,  i.,  1-1(54,  ed.  1737;  .Indent  Universal  History,  I. 
42.V-445;  Herodote,  par  Lartker,  lib.  io,  with  the  notes 
and  a  host  of  oilier  works.) 

8.  Temples.— The  remains  of  buildings  devoted  to  rell 
gious  worship  form,  next  to  the  pyramids,  the  most  con 
sidcrablo  rcllcks  of  antiquity  in  Egypt.  Reared  after  one 
uniform  design,  gigantic  in  lite,  massive  hi  detail,  and  cal 
dilated  to  strike  aw.  n>  tin  heait  of  the  worshipper,  they 
show  how  large  a  share  religion  occupied  in  the  policy  of 
the  rulers,  and  In  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Egyp- 
tian architecture  has.  unlike  that  of  Greece,  found  few  imi- 
tators; for  the  vastness  mid  solidity  it  demands,  the  enor- 
mous proportions  it  exhibits,  require  an  amount  of  labour 
and  mitlcriul  only  to  have  been  furnished  In  the  land  of  iht 
pyramids.  Hence  the  unvarying  uniformity  which  all  the 
IpeehtteM  of  it  presents,  unmixed  as  they  are  with  the  ad- 
ditions of  modem  taste,  untouched  hy  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment, render*  the  architecture  of  Egy  pt,  aboie  that  of  nil 
other  nations,  the  moat  characteristic  and  unique.  The 
plan  and  appurtenances  of  an  Egyptian  temple  consist, 
first,  of  the  approach  to  it,  or  drcntos ;  a  sacred  avenue 
lined  on  each  side  with  sphinxes,  and  In  some  Instances  a 
mile  long.   This  conducts  to  the  entrance,  or  propyton  ;  a 
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principal  feature  in  the  building.  conilMit n  of  pyramidal 
moles,  with  a  rectangular  base  mid  sides,  inclining  lea  to 
one  another  than  in  the  perfect  pyramid,  upon  which  the 
most  elaborate  sculptures  were  cut.  Between  them  is  the 
door;  but  before  the  door  sometime*  two  obelisks  rise  be 
side  two  colossi,  as  In  the  temple  of  Luxor  [Tkcbes).  The 
number  of  the-e  prnpyln  nnd  dromi  is  indefinite;  occasion- 
ally three  must  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the  pronnos,  or 
portico  of  the  temple  Itself,  which  ha*  a  massive  facade, 
supported  by  pillar*.  A  doorway  leads  to  the  seku-s,  or 
cell,  which  fat  always  divided  Into  several  apartments.  A 
second  door  generally  lends  to  an  hyposiolitc  hall,  having 
a  flat  roof,  supported  by  huge  pillars.  (Dksdkkau.)  Some 
of  these  hall*  are  of  immense  size.  Other  chambers  sue 
ceed,  until  the  holy  recess  present*  Itself;  an  oblong  room, 
with  an  aliar  and  several  idols  sculptured  in  stone.  To 
almost  every  apartment  tltere  are  stnirciucs  leading  to  tht 
terraced  roofs,  many  of  which  are  of  such  dimensions  that 
at  present  Arab  villages  are  built  upon  them.  Although 
many  of  the  temples  are  more  than  a  mile  In  length,  their 
interiors  arc  uniformly  covered  in  every  port  with  the  most 
elaborate  sculptures.  The  structures  will  be  found  more 
minutely  described  under  Dkndcr ah,  Knroi,  Tiikbis.  4u 
(Stroke,  Edt.  dt  Casaubon,  K*5 ;  Egyptian  .Inliquittes,  L, 
f»-77.) 

3.  Colossi,  Spkinres,  A-e. — Although  these  have  been  Is 
variably  found  as  appendages  to  the  temples,  yet  the  Im- 
portant place  they  occupy  in  the  antiquities  of  Egy  pt,  do 
mands  a  seiinrate  notice.  Immensity  of  size,  so  main  an 
element  in  producing  grandeur  of  effect,  wn*  the  chief  end 
of  the  Egyptian  nriwt;  and  that  this  might  take  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  ipectaior,  the  largest 
colossi  have  mostly  placed  near  them  a  small  figure  for 
contrast  and  measure  of  magnitude.  Those  representing 
men  are  always  the  figures  of  some  deity,  and  were  placed 
in  pair*  opposite  the  propyl**.  They  are  naked,  except  a 
head  drees  and  cloth  bound  round  the  waist.  8ome  ore 
sculptured  of  one  entire  stone  Whence  called  monolithee), 
and  were  cut  out  of  the  quarries  and  transported  to  the 
temples  at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  ana  labour.  On 
the  plain  of  Thebes,  about  half-way  between  the  VV.  desert 
and  the  Nile,  are  two  colonial  figures,  about  SO  ft.  In  height, 
seated  each  on  a  pedestal  18  ft.  long,  14  ft  broad,  and  0  ft. 

of  these,  supposed  to  he  the  "  Mcmnun"  the 
by  far  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  la  said  to 
units  nt  sunrise  or  soon  after,  and  when 
the  son's  rays  fell  on  its  lips.  Strabo  saw  the  stall**,  ami 
beard  the  mvsterioii*  sound;  and  Tacitus  tell*  ua  that 
Gennnnicu*  visited  the  Metnnenis  Saxea  effigies,  uM  radns 
soli*  icta  est,  votalem  sonum  reddens.  (.1m at.,  lib.  n  .  $  til  J 
A  portion  of  a  similar  statue,  but  of  smaller  dimeuatuoa. 
may  be  seen  In  the  British  Museum  (No.  4,  Egy  ptian  to- 
loon),  which  was  brought  by  Belxoni  from  the  Memno- 
ii i um.  Beside*  these  gigantic  representations  of  deified 
human  beings,  those  of  other  gods  are  met  with  through- 
out the  country.  The  strangest  are  those  ideal  figure* 
called  sphinxes,  some  having  a  man's  head,  and  1 
limbs  and  body  (ondro  spkintes) ;  others,  the  most  numer 
ous,  with  a  female  head  ;  others  again  displaying  a  rnm't 
Sphinxes  were  usually  placed  In  those  double  rows 
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which  farmed  the  avenues,  or  dromi,  of  Iho  temples,  and 
mi  much  In  size.  The  largest  U  that  placed  E.  of  the 
gtf"»r<  pyramid  of  Ghlzcti.  It  U  an  andro-sphlnx,  mnch 
of  it  buried  in  sand,  but  the  head  and  a  portion  of  the 
body  are  visible ;  the  Aral  measuring,  from  the  chin  to  the 
lop  of  the  forehead,  5W  feel,  the  body  being  above  100  feet 
long  -  the  face  has  been  much  mutilated.  Tin  excavations 
of  M.  Caviglia  disclosed  some  curious  appendages  to  this 
gigantic  monster.  On  a  stone  platform,  between  the  lore- 
patvs.  is  a  block  of  granite  14  ft.  by  7  ft,  and  i  ft  thick, 
highly  embellished  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief;  and  on 
the  second  digit  of  the  southern  paw,  a  Greek  inscription  U 
deeply  cut  (given  with  other*  in  the  Quarterly  Hevu  ,<■ 
ill.,  411,  with  a  translation  by  Dr.  Young).  Between  the 
legs  of  the  sphinx,  and  oo  the  ground  in  front  of  it.  Is  a 
■mall  temple,  a  plan  of  which  rosy  be  seen  in  the  <<"■■' '  <■ 
Review,  xix.,  416.)  Appearances  around  the  sphinx  Indi 
cats  that  it  was  originally  inclosed  within  a  wall.  Besides 
the  human  colossi  and  sphinxes,  other  figures  belonging  to 
the  Egyptian  mythology  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  All 
the  colossi,  of  whatever  denomination,  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, coloured  over  in  every  part ;  many  of  them  still  ex- 
hibiting tracei  of  paint.  (Htertn's  Hrstarches,  Eng.  Ira., 
11.,  914  ;  Quarterly  Kmc  v.  Art.) 

4.  Sculptures  and  Hieroglyphics.— Hitherto  we  have  re- 
garded only  those  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture  and 
sculpture  whose  immensity,  and.  when  compared  with  the 
classic  elegance  of  Grecian  models,  whose  uncouth  forms, 
might  be  deemed  the  llrst  rude,  though  gigantic  cflorts  of 
the  Egyptian  artists  ;  but  a  close  examination  of  the  orna- 
meuls  with  which  the  ancient  buildings  are  profusely  en- 
riched, shows  tho  great  proficiency  to  which  they  had  at- 
tained In  the  more  refined  brunches  of  art.  The  obelisks, 
the  wnlls,  and  all  the  apartments  of  Hie  edifices  described 
above,  are  covered  in  almost  every  pnrt  with  sculpture* 
executed  with  the  most  minute  finish  and  exquisite  skill. 
The  ruined  tcuipies  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  are.  In  fact,  so 
many  historical  records.  The  wars  and  triumphs  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereign*  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  tliemc  of 
the  sculptor.  The  immense  propyltva  and  wall*  of  Luxor 
and  Karnac,  for  example,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  form* 
of  pursuit,  the  altitude*  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and 
the  dying — the  sea-fights,  the  religious  sacrifice*  and  pro- 
ee— tons.  And  it  has  been  surmised,  w  ith  what  probability 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine,  that  Homer's  admi- 
rable descriptions  of  similar  scenes  Is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  study  of  these  monuments  ! 

The  hieroglyphics  are  intimately  connected  with  this  pnrt 
of  our  subject ;  but  we  have  to  regret  that  our  limited  spnee 
will  not  allow  of  our  giving  more  lhan  a  very  short  and  im 
perfect  sketch  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  recent  researches 
with  respect  to  them.  By  hieroglyphics  are  popularly  un- 
derstood ilie  various  figure*,  symbolical  devices,  and  char- 
acter* with  which  the  Egyptian  obelisk*  and  other  monu- 
ment* are  covered.  Tbey  are  highly  interesting,  from  the 
insight  which  Uiey  afford  into  the  steps  by  which  men 
were  led  to  the  use  of  a  written  language.  The  most 
obvious  expedient  for  communicating  substantive  ideas 
would  be  by  drawing  figures  of  the  objects  :  thus,  a  battle 
might  be  represented  by  the  figures  of  armed  men  contend- 
ing with  each  other.  Ice.  But  thla  Is  a  very  clumsy  and 
inconvenient  mode  of  conveying  information,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  represent  mental  feelings  or  abstract  ideas.  Hence 
pictorial  are  very  soon  superseded  by,  or  mixed  up  with, 
symbolical  or  allegorical  representations,  which  depict  facts, 
qualities,  or  circumstances,  by  conventional  or  arbitrary 
mark*;  and  these  sort  of  character*  being,  in  the  course  of 
time,  still  farther  simplified,  lose  a  great  portion  of  their 
original  pictorial  character,  and  degenerate  Into  what  may 
be  called  a  common,  demotic,  or  tuthorial  writing.*  The 
Chinese  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  sort  of  conven- 
tional writing;  and  Dutiable  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  step*  by  which  It  wa*  derived  from  pictorinl 
Writing.  huhatdt,  Description  (ieographiaue,  A-e.,  U„  879, 
ed.  1736.)  The  present  Chinese  characters  are,  in  truth, 
nothing  but  a  refined  and  Improved  specie*  of  hieroglyphics, 
each  character  presenting  to  the  eye  a  distinct  object  or 
quality.  At  this  point  the  Chinese  have  stopped ;  and  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  attempt  to  mark 
the  different  sounds  of  the  voice  by  characters  or  letters, 
and  by  combining  these  to  form  a  written  language.  Now, 
It  was  long  supposed  that,  like  the  Chinese,  the  characters 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  were  wholly  hleroglynhlcal. 
and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  In 
efforts  to  decipher  them.  It  was  latterly,  however,  con- 
jectured by  Zoega  (Dt  Origxne  el  Van  Obeliseomm.  p. 454.) 
that  some  of  the  characters  on  the  monuments  might  be 
neither  pictorial  nor  symbolical,  but  phonetic  (from  «)oj»4, 
sex) ;  that  is,  that  they  might  represent  sounds,  and  not 


things,  and  be  either  alphabetic  or  syllable,  or  both.  War 
burton  had  already  shown  how  the  refined  symbolic  w  ining 
might  pas*  Into  the  ptwnetlc,  but  he  erroneously  conclude* 
that  the  monuments  « Horded  no  specimens  of  the  latter. 
(Uivtna  Leg.,  in..  161.)  The  surmise,  for  it  was  little  bet- 
ter, of  Zoega  has  since,  however,  been  established  by  Or. 
Young.  Chiimpollion,  and  others.  But  In  doing  Ibis  they 
had  fuciliiies  unknown  to  Warburton,  Zoega,  and  previous 
inquirer*.  The  French,  when  in  Egypt,  discovered  ni 
Kutclta  a  rtone,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which 
three  inscription*  are  sculptured  .  and  It  appear*  from  the 
last  and  roost  perfect  of  theae,  which  1*  in  Greek,  that  the 
knscriptiona  are  either  entirely  orsubetanttally  Identical  with 
each  other,  being  the  same  royal  decree  which,  it  says, 
was  ordered  to  be  cut  in  sacred  characters  or  hieroglyphics, 
In  tnekoruU  character*  (that  is.  In  modified  or  conventional 
hieroglyphics),  and  in  Greek.  The  inscriptions  are  a  good 
deal  mutilated,  particularly  the  hieroglyphteal ;  but  they 
are  Mill  sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  the  hlcrogtyphical  and 
enchorial  to  be  compared  wiih  each  other  arid  with  the 
Greek.  The  study  of  this  trilingual  stone  enabled  Dr. 
Young  to  determine,  or  rather  perhaps  conjecture  with 
considerable  probability,  which  of  Hie  enchorial  and  hit  r.. 
glyphical  signs  were  phonetic,  and  to  fix  their  value.  M. 
CliunipoUlon  and  others  have  since  zealously  followed  up 
the  path  thus  opened,  but  with  no  great  or  marked  success. 
If,  Indeed,  the  Egyptian  writing  were  either  wholly  figure 
live  or  wholly  phonetic,  a  key  to  its  mysteries  might  be 
discovered,  and  it*  long-hidden  treasure*  be  again  brought 
to  light.    But  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be, 

that  It  Is  partly  the   •  and  partly  the  other  |  or  that  the 

characters  are  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  This,  also,  I*  the  mtturcd  opinion  of  Champot 
Ikon,  who  lays  li  down  distinctly.  In  the  second  edition  of 
hi*  Vrtcis  dm  Systeme  Hirroglypkiane.  published  In  1WB. 
that  "the  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  is  a  complex  qri 
tem — a  sylseni  /iguratitt.  symbolical,  and  phonetic,  in  the 
same  text,  in  the  same  phrase.  I  would  almost  say  in  the 
same  word."  An  examination  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing* 
must  go  far  to  satisfy  every  one  that  this  Is  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect statement.  Many  of  the  character*  are  purely  pictorial ; 
while  others  are  mere  arbitrary  symbols,  and  may  be,  and 
most  probably  in  some  Instances  are,  phonetic,  or,  which  1* 
the  same  thing,  alphabetic  or  syllabic.  In  fuct,  no  certain 
conclusion*  can  be,  or,  ai  all  events,  have  been  drawn  wtih 
respect  to  If.  No  doubt  It  was  sufficiently  Intelligible  to 
those  who  were  Instructed  In  its  mysteries  ;  bat  to  those 
destitute  of  such  Instruction,  its  interpretation  must  be  a 
work  of  alt  but  Insuperable  difficulty  ;  so  that  there  seem* 
but  little  probability  that  the  veil  which  covered  Isis  in 
anuquity  should  ever  be  wholly  removed.t  (Beside*  the 
authorities  alrend)  referred  In,  the  reader  m.ny  c"ii«utt  the 
Essay  on  Hieroglyphic*  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Eneyt. 
Brttanmca,  the  most  able  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject  thai  has  ever  appeared.) 

i.  7»as4*  mud  Pointimga.—V.sriy  relic  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  lor  an 
almost  perpetual  endurance.  Their  architecture,  the  forms 
of  which  are  mostly  pyramidal,  with  bases  that  have 
withstood  the  most  studious  and  continued  destruction; 
their  colossal  sculptures,  many  of  them  tiionolitbea  cut  out 
of  the  solid  ruck ;  and  even  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  nil 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  eternity.  Thousands  of 
years  have  passed  since  many  of  the  mummies  recently 
unrolled  were  embalmed,  yet  every  feature,  every  fibre, 
still  remains.  Even  the  colours  of  the  paintings  with 
which  their  sepulchre*  were  adorned  aru  still  a*  vivid  as 
if  they  had  been  laid  on  yesterday.  So  deep  were  their 
religious  sentiments  concerning  dissolution,  that  they  be 
stowed  more  labour  and  ornament  upon  the  dwellings  of 
the  dead  than  upon  the  habitations  of  the  living.  "They 
call,"  says  Dlodorus  Bleu  I  us,  "  the  houses  of  the  living  Inns, 
because  for  a  short  space  we  Inhabit  them  ;  but  the  sepul 
chres  of  the  dead  they  call  eternal  mansions,  because  they 
continue  with  the  gods  for  an  infinite  space.  Wherefore, 
in  the  structure  of  their  house*  they  are  Utile  solicitous ; 
but  In  exquisitely  adorning  their  sepulchres,  they  ibink  no 
cost  sufficient."  (Died.  Sic,  lib.  I.)  It  wa*  not  enough  that 
the  bodies  of  Individual*  should  be  preserved  by  the  labo- 
rious and  expensive  process  of  embalming,  but  their  actions 
and  employments  during  life  were  elaborately  recorded, 
and,  as  It  were,  perpetunted,  by  the  hand  of  the  painter  on 
the  wall*  of  the  tomb*  in  which  they  were  laid.  In  every 
instance  the  entrance*  of  the  tomb*  were  artfully  concealed, 
presenting  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  re*t  of  the  rock  in 
which  they  were  cut ;  for  all  the  tombs  of  Egypt  are  exc* 
Till MU.  those  of  the  people  being  dug  In  the  side  of  Hit 
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mountains,  and  those  of  the  kings  within  the  en  cloture*  or 
the  temple*  ;  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  la  BxkmM-el- 
M*iuk  at  Tbebe*.  The  expedients  employed  to  arcure  the 
Jead  from  desecration  axe  elaborate  la  the  extreme :  not 
i  a  secret,  but  descent  u>  the  ebam 
i  were  laid  U  only  to  be  made  by  deep 
shafts  and  endless  winding  recesses  The  mummy  was 
enclosed  In  a  sarcophagus  profusely 
mg  in  the  midst  of  a  chamber.  Beside*  h 
those  of  animal*  held  to  be 
bilmed.   (Bettamft  Qgmmthm*  and  Di—mrtm ;  WUkin- 

M»*J  t  opography  tf  TktU,  , 

A*  the  monument*  unravel,  In  some  degree,  the  dark 
.....  »ti  ry  of  Egypt's  ancient  history,  so  an  examination  of 
the  painting*  that  cover  the  tomb*  gives  us  some  insight 
into  the  domestic  condition  and  usage*  of  Its  people.  Every 
employment  and  amusement  Is  vividly  portrayed  around 
these  sepulchral  walla,  each  according  lo  the  station  of  lite 
of  the  person  to  which  it  refer*.  The  form*  of  every  article 
of  furniture,  of  ship*,  of  carriages,  of  everything,  in  short, 
pertaining  to  civilised  life,  are  there  accurately  fir ured.  A* 
pictures,  however,  these  effort*  of  the  primeval  mtiM*  nr.- 
fur  from  pleasing.  The  colours,  though  .till  bright  and 
vivid,  are  alt  positive,  seldom  being  blended  or  softened 
and  perspective,  or  any  approach  to  it,  U  nowhere  to  he 
detected.  But  the  details  of  private  life  that  they  present 
are  wonderfully  minute  and  copious;  and  by  a  long  mat 
careful  study  of  these,  assisted  In  parts  by  an  active  im  ici 
nation,  and  byalarge  Infusion  of  what  Dugald  Stewart  ha* 
called  conjectural  history.  Bir  J.G.  Wilkinson  ha*  produced 
a  singularly  interesting  *nd  Instructive  work.  In  fact,  if 
we  UJiglil  trust  to  his  ingenious  suggestion*  and  deductions, 
ire  should  have  a  clearer  insight  into  the  habits,  manners, 
and  cvery-day  lite  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  than  we  have 
Into  those  of  moat  European  nations  !  (JVaaaer*  and  Cu»- 
amt  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian*,  3  vol*.  Load..  1837 ;  a  4th 
vol.  Is  to  be  added  to, till*  work.  Rnselllni  ha*  produced  a 
Manumenti  drtf  Egitf,  .Vc.  Pisa,  1834  } 
!  State  tf  Egypt.— It  is  difficult  to  lay  before  the 
any  statements  that  would  convey  a  proper  idea  of 
the  existing  stale  of  Egypt.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  now  In  a 
state  of  transition,  and  that  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  habits 
of  the  people  are  undergoing  a  great  and  rapid  change. 
Mehetnet  All  has  nothing  about  him  of  the  religious  intol- 
erance that  has  for  centuries  been  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  ruler*  of  Egypt ;  he  regards  all  religion*,  pro- 
vided their  professors  do  not  Interfere  with  political  matters, 
with  the  same  favour ;  and  la  consequence  funalicium  is 
ever)'  day  becoming  less  powerful  in  Egypt ;  and  an  Infidel, 
or  unbeliever  in  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed 
looked  upon  with  contempt  or  aversion.  The 
and  customs  of  Asia  are  also  fast  losing  th< 
Egypt,  and  are  making  root 
land.   The  taxation  of 


and  be  relieved  from  the  tribute  he  has  still  to  pay  to  Ui« 
Porte.  Tke  government  of  the  latter  As*  amen  the  moet  dread 
fat  by  far  *f  alt  ike  ptagmr*  that  ever  f til  npan  Egypt ;  and 
now  that  she  has  all  but  emancipated  herself  front  thta 
ruinous  bondage,  It  certainly  cannot  be  the  wish,  and  h  Is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  It  can  be  lor  the  latere*!  of  any 
Christian  power  to  prevent  her  becoming  completely  lade 


are  all 

who  should 
i  would  have 


no  longer 
nits,  sciences, 
r  influence  in 
those  of  France  nod  F.ng 
the  pacha  I*,  no  doubt,  essentially 
d  his  manufactures, 
n  or  a  doxen  year*  ago,  a 
the  streets  in  a  European 
al.  and  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  pelted  ;  w  hereas  at  present  (1839)  the  European  drew 
is  mure  respected  than  the  Eastern.  At  no  very  distant 
period,  the  pacha  sat  squatted  on  carpets  or  ottomans,  fed 
himself  with  his  finger*,  and  drank  brandy  by  stealth;  but 
now  be  uses  a  high  chair,  dines  from  a  mahssjany  table 
covered  with  a  handsome  Dunfermline  table-cloth,  and 
well  furnished  with  the  finest  crystal,  cutlery,  and  plate, 
with  a  bottle  of  claret  to  each  guest.  The  same  style  It 
observed  by  all  hi*  principal  officers  ;  by  all  those,  in  short, 
who  constitute  the  gtaid  society  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

It  la  not  easy  lo  exaggerate  the  vast  Influence  of  this  ex- 
traordinary change.  Unhappily,  however,  too  much  of  its 
success  depends  on  the  life  of  an  individual  now  In  old  age. 
But  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  Improvement  of  the  human 
race,  and  especially  of  this  most  interesting  country,  must 
•urely  be  desirous  that  the  good  which  the  pacha  has  ef- 
fected should  bo  rendered  permanent.  Now.  this  will  be 
most  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  great  European  powers 
guaranteeing  the  inde|x  ndenre  of  Egypt,  and  securing  the 
succession  la  the  family  of  th*  pacha.  As  the  price  of  sach 
guarantee,  they  might  fairly  stipulate  for  the  diminution  of 
some  of  th*  grievous  burden*  now  laid  on  the  fellahs  ;  and 
they  would  be  censurable  if  they  did  not  enforce  the  adop 
lion  of  such  measures  as  osay  seen  heal  fitted  to  facilitate 
the  transit  of  passengers  and  goods  arms*  the  country. 

At  present  the  pacha  ia  compelled  to  keep  a  military  force 
on  foot  quite  disproportionate  to  the  population  and  re- 
ar the  country  ;  and  this  compels  him.  even  were  he 
inclined,  to  Impose  the  most  oppressive  taxes  and 
on  hi*  subjects.  The  settlement  of  the  '  Eastern 
question"  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  lo  the 
people  of  Egy  pt  and  Syria  as  well  as  to  the  pacha  ;  and  ll 


really 


Tar  Mameluke*  having  been  for  a  lengthened  period  th« 
masters  of  Egypt,  and  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebritj 
the  reader  may  not  be  disinclined  lo  have  some  account 
laid  before  him  of  that  singular  and  formidable  force.  The) 
were  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  originally  of  about  l"i,(Mi 
Circassian,  Mingrclina,  and  Abasian  slaves,  captured  by 
the  Tartar*  under  Jengis  Khan,  In  their  conquest  of  YV  . 
Asia  to  the  13th  century.  About  the  year  1230  they  were 
sold  by  their  first  millers  to  one  of  the  successors  of  Sain- 
din.  Tins  prince  had  them  trained  up  to  military  exercises, 
and  soon  obtained  a  body  of  the  handsomest  and  best  troopr 
in  Asia,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most  mutinous.  The 
Mameluke*,  like  the  Pnrtorian  hand*,  speedily  gave  1 1\\  . 

They  became  still  more  insolent  under  hi* 


to  their  t 

tint 

prince,  itud  e  nthroned  In  his  stead  one  of  their  own 
s.  with  the  title  of  Sultan,  retaining  themselves  thai 


ther  deposed  in  li.it) ;  and 
of  St.  Louis,  they  put  to  ' 


chiefs. 

of  Mamelukes,  "t  Memlnuk-,  which  signifies  military  : 
The  Maine  Inker  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  and  g 
nient  than  the  violence  natural  lo  a  licentious  unit  insolent 
soldiery.  The  tirst  U  nder  whom  they  elected,  having  found 
employment  for  their  turlfttlent  spirit  in  the  conquest  at 
Syria,  reigned  17  years;  but  after  him  none  governed  so 
long.  Th*  sword,  the  bow  siring,  or  poison,  public  murdct, 
or  private  assas  in  at  ion,  were  the  fate  of  a  series  of  tyrants 
47  of  whom  are  enumerated  In  the  space  of  257  year*.  At 
length.  In  1517,  Belloi,  saltan  of  the  Ottomans,  having  liken 
ana  hanged  Tuuuuui  Bey,  their  last  chief,  put  a  period  u. 


The  body  of  Mamelukes,  however,  continued  to  , 

to  the  present  century:  but,  singular  as  it  i 
thstanding  a  residence  uf  nearly  all  i 
they  never  became  naturalised  ia  the  country.  UUdaiuing 
to  ally  themselves  with  na  ives  of  Egypt,  their  wive*  wen 
all  brought  from  Georgia.  Mlngrelta.  and  the  adjacent  coub 
tries;  and  Volney  remark*  that  their  offspring  Invariant? 
became  extinct  In  the  second  generation  i  they  were  there 
fore  perpetuated  by  lite  same  means  by  which  they  ssn 
first  established ;  that  Is,  their  ranks  were  recruited  by 
slave*  brought  from  their  original  country.  The  Circassia* 
territories  hare  been,  in  fact,  in  all  period*,  a  nursery  uf 
slaves.  The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Asiatics  resorted 
lo  them  fur  supplies ;  and  from  the  era  of  the  Tartar  ecu 
quest  slaves  of  both  sexes,  carried  first  to  Constantinonir 
have  thence  been  dispersed  throughout  the  pro  vs.  of  the 


Towards  the  end  of  last  I 
the  whole  military  force,  and  had  acquired  the  entire  gov 
eminent  of  Egypt,  Ihe  Mamelukes,  according  to  Volswy. 
did  not  exceed  8600  lighting  men,  or,  together  with  the 
Serradjes,  a  kind  of  mounted  domestics,  10, two  In  all,  mclu 
ding  a  number  of  youths  under  IS)  or  ii  years  of  age.  They 
lived  under  a  system  similar  to  thai  of  the  feudal  clanships 
of  .\  on  hern  Europe— their  beys  keeping,  each,  in  their  pay 
generally  from  about  SO  to  200,  though  one  or  two  aiktht 
hav*  perhaps  from  400  in  6U0  retainers.  Some  bundrvds 
of  them  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
villages,  lo  maintain  the  authority  of  their  corps,  and  collect 
tribute  ;  but  Ihe  main  body  constantly  remained  at  Cairo 
Stringers  to  each  other,  bound  by  no  tie*  a*  parent*  or 
children,  placed  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had 
nothing  In  common,  despised  as  renegades  by  the  Turk* 


hauchery,  the  disorder*  and  cruel  tie*  which 
their  licentious  rule  may  be  more  easily 
described.   Sovereignty  with  them  was  to  have  the  I 

of  possessing  more  women,  toy*,  horses,  and  slave*,  than 
others  ;  of  managing  the  court  of  Constantinople,  so  a*  ftl 
elude  the  tribute  or  the  menaces  of  lots  sultan:  and  of 
multiply  ing  partisans,  countermining  plots,  and  destrovinx 
secret  enemies  by  the  dagger  or  poison.  Tlie  great  agent  tu 
effecting  all  this  being  money,  their  ouly  employ  meat  fft> 
to  procure  it.  wh*:h  they  did  by  wTestlng  It  by  violence 
from  us  po-*en«ir  wherever  it  was  lo  h«  found,  and  itup^ne 
nrbitrary  contributions  on  the  village*,  and  on  Ihe 
hou»e,  which,  in  Its  turn,  levied  them  again  upon 
mere*.  But,  w  ith  all  this,  they  were  brave  in  the  i 
Their  beys,  and  even  the  common  soldiers,  distil 

and  costliness  of 
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the  scimitar,  carbine,  pistol,  and  ditrid  nr  lance,  with  s  I  most 
aaequallcd  skill  and  vigour.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
defects  of  tlieir  srmour,  uud  the  want  of  union  in  thrtr 
movements,  Uic  Mamelukes  wrre  very  formidable  in  the 
field ;  and  bud  they  been  properly  disciplined,  would  have 
beer  the  finest  body  of  cavalry  that  ever  eilated :  nothing 
couvJ  exceed  their  boldness  and  intrepidity;  and  though 
they  were  foiled  In  their  onaet  on  the  squares  of  Napoleon, 
they  did  all  thai  the  mint  unflinching  courage  and  contempt 
of  danger  could  effect.  ;  f'Waey.  1.,  151-186 ,  MiMra.  cap 
50.)  The  Mameluke*  are  now  extinct  aa  a  body,  and  nl 
must  aa  individuals.  Even  had  they  escaped  the  proserip- 
tion  of  tlte  pacba,  they  could  not  long  have  survived  ;  for 
the  conquests  of  the  Russians,  by  putting  a  atop  In  the  export 
of  alavea  from  the  Caucasian  territories,  haa  ihut  op  the 
source*  whence  they  drew  their  supplies  of  recruits. 

lit* tery.— The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  the 
history  ol  their  native  prince*,  are  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  and  uncertainty.  This  much,  however.  Is  estab- 
llshud  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  attained  to  great  wealth  and  civiliMtliou,  ami  iiad  es- 
tablished a  regular,  well-organized,  and  (if  we  may  •stl- 
tuate  it  by  It*  result*)  wisely-contrived  system  of  govern 
ii i rut.  while  the  greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarism.  At  length,  how 
ever,  Cembysc*.  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his 
oilier  prnuiicm.  It  continued  Ml  .died  to  Persia  for  I'J.'I 
years,  though  often  in  open  rebellion  ngnlnsl  Its  conqueror*. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  little  ilitliculiy  in  effecting  its 
conquest ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  his  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  that  he  Intended  to  establish  In  it  the  sent  of  the 
government  of  hi*  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, Ptolemy,  the  son  of  l>agu*.  became  master  of  Die  coon 
iiy.  Under  this  able  prince  and  his  immediate  *acrc**or*, 
Egypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity, 
and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favoured  seat  of  commerce, 
art,  and  aneiice.  The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereign*  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  facilitated  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Romans:  Augustus  possessed  him 
self  of  It  alter  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for  the  next 
066  year*  it  belonged  to  the  Koman  and  Greek  empires, 
constituted  their  moat  valuable  prov.,  and  waa  for  a  length 
cned  |«  n.d  llo-  Kr.inm,  ;ii  it  w.  r.\  of  Koine.  In  ivto  Egypt 
submitted  to  the  victorious  Aiurou,  general  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  under  whose  successors  II  continued  till  about  1171, 
when  the  Turkmnns  expelled  the  caliph*:  these,  again, 
were  In  their  turn  expelled,  in  1430.  by  the  Mamelukes. 
The  latter  raised  to  tin-  throne  on.'  o|  their  own  chiefs  with 
the  title  of  sultan  ;  and  this  new  dynasty  reigned  over 
Egypt  rill  1317,  when  the  Mamelukes  were  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  the  last  of  their  sultans  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Seliin.  The  conqueror  did  not,  however,  entirely 
suppress  the  Mameluke  government,  but  merely  recon- 
structed It  on  a  new  basts,  placing  at  Its  head  a  pacha  ap- 
pointed by  himself,  who  presided  over  a  council  of  twenty- 
four  Mameluke  beys  or  chiefs.  8o  long  aa  the  Ottoman 
sultans  preserved  their  original  |mwei  and  authority,  this 
form  of  government,  though  about  the  wont  that  could 
have  been  devised  had  the  interest*  of  the  country  been 
ever  so  little  attended  to,  answered  their  purpose  of  preser- 
ving Egypt  in  dependence,  nnd  of  drawing  from  it  sn|>plle* 
of  men  and  money  :  but  the  (tower  of  the  pachas  declined 
with  that  of  their  master* ;  and  latterly  the  whole  execu- 
tive authority  centred  In  the  beys,  who,  exeepl  upon  rare 
occasions,  paid  little  more  than  n  nominal  deference  to  the 
orders  of  the  sultan. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798,  when  a  French 
army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  land.-d  In  Egypt.  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annihilated  or  dispersed  In  a 
series  of  engagement*  with  the  French,  the  latter  succeed- 
ed in  subjugating  the  country.  Napoleon  having  returned 
to  France,  the  French  in  Egypt  were  attneked  In  1801  by  a 
British  army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  the  country. 
The  British  having  not  long  after  also  evacuated  Egypt,  It 
relapsed  Into  its  former  stale  of  anarchy  nnd  hnru'nissm. 
from  which  it  wo*  at  last  rescued  by  the  good  fortune  and 
ability  of  Mehemct  All,  the  present  pneha.  This  extraor- 
dinary man.  a  native  of  an  obscure  village  of  Albania,  hav- 
ing catered  the  military  service,  attained,  partly  by  his 
bravery,  and  partly  by  Ids  talent  for  Intrigue,  to  the  dignity 
of  pacha  In  1804.  Ills  subsequent  history  is  well  known. 
The  massacre  of  th*  Mameluke*,  in  1811.  raised  him  to  nl 
most  absolute  power;  and  his  victorious  arms  have  since 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Grand  Seignior. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  strong  fortress  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  a  steep  and  picturesque  rock.  773  ft.  In  height. 
»n  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Coblents,  with 
which  it  la  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boat*.  A  tower  nr  for- 
tes* Is  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  summit  of  this 
lock  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  modern  tunes  It  was  regularly 
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fortified ;  a  well  was  cut  In  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  CM  ft, 
and  it  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks 
of  Germany.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  French 
in  i  :•.<...  1796,  and  17V7,  bat  It  fell  Into  their  hands  on  the 
97lh  of  January.  1799,  the  garrison  having  been  previously 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  famine  that  a  pound  of  horse-flesh 
sold  for  30  kr. !  The  French  blew  up  the  fnnlrtentlon* 
subsequently  io  the  treaty  of  Lunevtllo.  They  have,  how 
ever,  been  reconstructed  by  the  Prussian  government  since 
1813,  and  rendered  more  extensive  and  formidable  thnn 
ever.  Ehrenbrelutein,  with  the  new  fortresses  on  the  hill 
of  the  Chartreuse  and  the  Peters  berg,  form*  a  portion  of 
the  grand  military  position  of  which  Coblentz  (which  see) 
Is  the  centre.  The  town  of  Ehrenbreltstetn.  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  rock,  has  about  2300  Inhob.  ( Stkrnitr 
Guide  du  HMim,  4-c) 

EICHSTAUT.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Regensburg  (Rat 
lsbon).  cap.  of  the  mediatized  dom.  of  th*  I  hike  of  Lcuch 
ten  berg,  on  the  Altmdhl,  41  m.  W.8.W.  Ratiihon.  Pop 
7300.    (Milltr,  1840.)    It  is  well  built,  and  contains  the 
summer  residence  of  the  ducal  family,  with  a  Brazilian  cab- 
inet, and  other  collections  of  an  nnd  science ;  a  cathedral, 
in  the  Gothic  sly  le.  commenced  In  1450  ;  with  several  other 
rlnirrhes,  a  Capuchin  convent,  bishop's  palace,  Latin 
school,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  public  library,  and  museum* 
of  painting,  antiquities,  and  natural  history.    It  has  four 
suburbs.    About  1  m.  distant  is  the  Wlllibaldsburg,  a  castle 
on  a  height,  believed  to  have  replaced  a  Roman  fortress. 
It  has  a  well  of  great  depth,  and  its  trenches  have  been 
cut  In  the  solid  rock ;  but  It  is  now  in  a  stale  of  decay. 
Etchstadt  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  earthenware, 
and  woollens  ;  besides  breweries  and  stone  quarries.  The 
principality  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.  consists  of  about  317  sq. 
in   with  a  pop.  of  24,400.    It  originally  belonged  In  the 
prince-bishops,  successors  of  St.  VVillibald,  by  whom  Eich 
siadl  was  built  in  the  8th  century  ;  bat,  hi  1817,  It  was  giv- 
en to  Prun  e  Eugene  ilcnutiarnoti.  to  whose  memory  the 
citizens  have  erected  a  handsome  monument  in  the  vieln 
lly.    n  annahirh  .  Hrrgkauj.) 

KIM  KECK,  or  El  N  BECK,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cap.  prin- 
cipality Crubenhagen.  dtstr.  lilldei-heim,  on  the  lime,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  37  m.  8.  by  E.  Hanover.  Pop.  5400. 
It  Is  enclosed  by  walls  and  broad  ditches,  and  Is  III  built 
and  dirty.  It  has  two  hospitals,  and  a  superior  school. 
Etmbeek  was  formerly  celebrated  for  Its  beer,  which.  "  like 
London  |*.rt.  r.  un*  sent  all  over  th.-  empire.  A  l.ntrcl  \vn«.  • 
in  the  I  :.ih  century,  what  a  few  bottles  of  real  Tokay  are 
now— a  present  for  a  prince.  The  affairs  of  Germany  were 
then  settled  at  Spire*  or  Worms,  by  the  princes  of  the  em 
pire.  over  foaming  draughts  of  true  Elm  beck."  ( Hedgtkin't 
7>ue.  is  far  .V.  of  tVii  anay,  I..  337.)  Ai  present  El ni beck 
is  less  celebrated  for  its  beer ;  but  it  haa  some  brewerlm, 
with  fabric*  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  linen  yarn,  stock 
mgs.  shoe*,  lenther,  and  chemical  products,  and  a  brisk 
trade  In  flax  and  other  agricultural  produce.  In  1896,  II 
•uflercd  severely  from  Are. 

EISENACH,  a  market-town  of  Central  Germany,  duchy 
of  8nxc  Weinsor  Eisenach,  cap.  of  the  principality  or  prov. 
of  same  nnme.  on  a  gentle  declivity  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nessa  and  Morsel,  encircled  by  wrsxled  hills,  44  m.  W.  by 
8.  Weimar,  and  91  m.  N.E.  Frnnkfort-on  the-Mayn.  Pop., 
with  its  suburbs,  9325.  It  is  the  principal  town  In  the  Thu- 
ringion  forest,  nnd  Is  well  built  and  laid  out,  paved,  and 
well  lighted.  It  has  five  suburbs,  with  four  churches,  a 
handsome  m  irk,  t  place.  In  which  is  the  ducal  residence, 
and  the  new  citizens'  academy,  estab.  1825 ;  a  mint,  four 
hospitals,  a  work  house,  bouse  of  correction,  town-hall, 
gv  innaxium,  tear  hers'  seminary,  school  for  foresters,  school* 
tor  the  Indigent,  and  various  other  public  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Formerly  this  was  the  most  flourishing  of  nil 
the  manufacturing  towns  between  1/elpxig  nnd  Frankfort. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  Its  manufactures  of  serge, 
plush,  and  other  woollen  stuff*  ;  but  during  the  period  or 
the  "  Continental  System."  the  capitalists  of  Eisenach  for 
•ook  the  manufacture  of  wool  for  that  of  cotton,  which,  on 
the  reopening  of  the  continental  ports  to  British  goods,  was 
all  but  annihilated.  It  has  now  only  one  considerable 
woollen  yarn  factory,  a  few  others  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  white  lead  and  soap,  and  some  tannerie*  and  dye 
houses.  About  U  m.  8.  of  the  town  Is  the  celebrated  cas- 
tle of  Wartburg.  In  which  Luther  passed  his  ten  months' 
durance,  under  the  friendly  arrest  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Travellers  are  still  shown  the  n*»m  he  occupied,  though 
the  castle  Is,  in  gscat  port,  in  a  stale  of  decay.  ( Btrgknu  : 
C'sNasSiVA.  a^c.) 

EI8LEBEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  stales,  prov.  Saxony, 
dietr.  Merseberg,  19  tn.  W.  by  N.  Halle,  and  35  m.  8.W.  bv 
S.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  7523.  It  Is  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
near  the  Bose.  and  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
the  former  of  which  Is  encircled  with  wails  and  ditches. 
Ii  has  several  snburhs  ;  an  ancient  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  count*  Mansfeld  ;  four  churches ;  a  Protestant 
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gymnasium,  and  two  hosptta.li ;  and  It  the  seat  of  a  council 
(at  Uie  circle,  a  judicial  tribunal  far  the  circle  and  town,  a 
board  of  mines,  Jte.  But  it  derives  its  entire  celebrity  from 
Ma  being  the  native  place  of  the  great  reformer,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, born  here  on  the  10th  of  November,  14e3;  and  who 
also  died  here  on  the  13th  of  February,  1540,  The  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  where  he  breathed  his  last,  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  16H0.  Being  nAerward 
rebuilt  I  wis  converted  into  a  gratuitous  school  for  poor 
children,  and  a  teachers'  seminary;  the  cap,  cloak,  and 
other  relics  of  Luther  are  preserved  in  it,  and  shown  to 
I  niters ;  and  his  bust  is  placed  over  the  door.  In  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  town  la  a  pulpit,  from  which  he  occasion- 
ally preached ;  and  here,  also,  are  me  Lai  busts  of  himself 
and  at elancthon.  Luther  was  the  son  of  a  miner  at  Eitle- 
ben,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  Inhab.  continue  to  work  in 
the  copper  and  silver  mines  in  ita  vicinity  ;  but  it  has  also 
some  potash  and  saltpetre  factories,  itnd  one  of  tobacco,  be- 
side*  several  breweries.    (Zedliti  ;  Brrgkaut,  ire.) 

EKATERINEBURG,  a  town  of  the  Russian  empire,  gov. 
of  Perm,  near  the  botiom  uf  the  E.  declivity  of  the  (Jural 
chain,  on  the  I  set,  and  m  the  line  of  the  great  road  leading 
from  Perm  to  Tobolsk.  Pop.  (in  1830)  10,606.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1723,  and  is  regularly  built 
and  fortified.  Besides  being  the  key  of  Siberia,  it  is  the 
cap.  of  the  richest  mining  district  of  the  empire  ;  has  a 
board  for  the  general  direction  of  the  mines,  a  mint  for  the 
coinage  of  copper,  and  extensive  Iron  and  copper  foundries 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its  inhab.,  who  consist  mostly 
of  bondsmen  belonging  to  the  crown  and  individuals, 
are  almost  wholly  employed  In  the  mines  and  working 
metals. 

K  K  ATE  H  IN  OS  LAP,  a  gov.  of  F.uropean  Russia,  having 
the  sea  of  A  zotT  and  the  gov.  of  Taurida  cm  Us  B.  frontier. 
Area  and  pop.  ImMu  doubtful,  but  Hehnitxler  estimates  ihe 
former  at  85,500  so,,  in.,  and  the  latter  at  610,000.  Nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  surface  consist  of  a  vnst  steppe  or  plain, 
without  trees,  and  with  a  thin  arid  soil.  The  portions  on 
this  side  the  Dniepr,  by  which  it  Is  traversed,  are  the  most 
fertile.  Grazing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhab., 
who  possess  immense  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  goats,  fcc^  The^bree^ol  sheep  has-been  maUTiolly 


principally 
,  mm  tuuii.-  are  several  other 
,n  ,  v  be  mentioned  10,000 


in  the  vicinity  of 
of  Russians  and 

wees, 
ilfjssj, 
Mariopoul 

Ekatbrimmlaf,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the 
I'olepr,  Immediately  below  the  cataracts,  lot.  48°  87'  90" 
.V,  long.  34°  55  E.  Pop.  0000.  Catherine  II.  laid  the  first 
utone  of  this  town  In  presence  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II., 
lu  1787.  It  is  designed  on  a  large  scale,  and  Its  broad,  rec- 
tangular streets  arc  still  very  far  from  being  completely 
rilled  up.  Exclusive  of  the  gov.  offices,  it  has  a  gymna- 
sium, and  souk:  other  literary  as  well  ns  charitable  instttu- 


ELBA  (the  tXOa'm  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ilea  or  Una 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans),  an  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  rather  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  belonging  to  Tnscany, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Plombino,  7  or  fl  m. 
across,  being  the  largest  and  most  important  of  those  in  the 
possession  of  the  grand  duchy  ;  hetwm  laL  430  it  and 
42°  53*  N.,  and  long.  10°  5'  and  10°  35'  E.  Shape  Irregular, 
but  nut  very  unlike  that  of  the  letter  T,  having  the  upper 
end  towards  the  E.  Length,  E  to  W„  16  in. ;  breadth  va- 
rying from  2  to  13  m. ,  circumference  about  68  m. ;  area,  ISO 
sq.  m.  Pop.  In  1835, 16,865.  It  la  covered  with  mountains : 
a  central  chain  runs  through  Ita  whole  extent,  the  principal 
summit  of  which,  towards  ita  W.  extremity,  is  3624  ft.  in 
height.  Granite  abounds,  especially  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
island,  and  it  in  a  great  mensure  constitutes  the  numerous 
rocky  shelves  with  which  the  coasts  are  bristled.  Geologi- 
cally, the  Island  affords  no  traces  of  the  action  of  fire 
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besides  which,  copper,  calamine,  antimony,  alum,  asbestos, 
opal,  tourmaline,  and  various  kinds  of  marble  are  found. 
There  is  no  navigable  river,  but  there  are  many  small  rivu- 
lets used  to  turn  mills;  the  largest  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
i'land.  where  there  are  also  some  salt  marshes.  Climate 
excellent,  the  heats  being  neither  excessive,  nor  of  long  du- 
ration, nor  the  cold  severe.  Except  in  a  few  particular  lo- 
•  nlities,  Elba  is  decidedly  healthy.  The  appearance  of  the 
i»t»od  is  far  from  pre  possessing  and  the  cultivable  land  is 
but  of  very  11 
of  the  country, 
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one  fortress— these,  generally  speaking,  are  all  that  meet 
the  sight  on  the  side  of  the  island  which  extends  along  the 
channel  of  Piombino.  The  traveller,  however,  finds  the 
scene  changed  on  visiting  Monte  G  rosso  (in  the  N.E),  cot 
ered  with  myrtles,  rosemary,  the  mastick-tree,  laurel 
thyme.  fcc. ;  and  Monte-Glove,  where  the  green  holm  oak, 
cork  tree,  laurel,  yew,  and  a  small  number  of  wild  olive*, 
afford  an  agreeable  repose  to  the  eye.   The  branches  of  tt  e 
hills,  which  stretch  towards  I.ungone  (8.B.).  present  only 
naked  rocks,  almost  destitute  of  verdure.   In  the  centre  of 
the  island  the  hillocks  are  overspread  with  olives,  mulbrr 
hes,  and  vines.   On  the  W.  the  summits  and  declivities  of 
the  mountains  consist  of  granitic  rocks.   Industry  and  toil 
render  fertile  the  small  quantity  of  earth  which  is  col- 
lected at  their  base."    (Berne*.**"  i  Foyoge  to  Elba,  p.  94, 

Though  the  soil  Is  throughout  hilly,  and  the  vegetable 
earth  generally  shallow,  little  labour  suffices  to  render  it 
productive.  Agriculture,  however,  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  lowest  hill  ranges,  and  the  sheltered  valleys  between 
tbem.  The  corn  crop  it  trifling;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  De  Bcnwaud  says  h  would  have  hardly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  inhab.  du-tag  one  fourth  part  of 
the  veil.  Maize  and  mtlse  are  grown.  The  produce  of 
flax  is  very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  cultivated :  the  thread 
that  is  used  is  manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  the  numer 
mis  aloes  with  which  the  fields  of  Lungone  nre  covered. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  grow,  excepting 
the  npple,  but  they  are  generally  ill  cultivated,  and  iheir 
fruit  inferior.  The  vintage  takes  place  in  September.  Both 
white  and  red  wines  arc  produced  ;  the  former  are  chiefly 
for  home  consumption,  the  latter  In  small  quantity  and 
good,  constituting  a  chief  article  of  export.  The  most  es- 
teemed Is  the  lUatiro.  obtnined  from  a  superior  red  Musca- 
dine grape.  The  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar,  alder,  buck 
thorn,  sic.,  are  among  the  forest  trees;  but  timber  fit  fot 
carpenter'*  work  is  rare,  the  Island  affording  little  more 
than  mere  underwood.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  entile 
few :  they  consist  of  asses,  some  moles,  and  a  few  stunted 
horses,  oxen,  arid  cows.  The  number  of  pigs,  sheep,  and 
goats  is  more  considerable,  but  the  breeds  are  very  Inferior. 
The  sea  around  Elba  swarms  with  fish,  including  U 
anchovies,  soles,  the  eV*x<-//rsj«  (labrui  julu,  Linn.),  I 
(mk//ms  karUtui),  ice.  Of  the*e,  the  tunny  and  mullet  arc 
taken  in  large  quantities,  and  from  5000  to  6000  tons  of  ths 
former  are  annually  exported,  besides  a  considerable  supply 
of  the  latter. 

But  the  chief  wealth  of  Elba  Is  In  Its  mines  of  iron  and 
salt,  which  have  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote  epoch 
The  principal  mine,  near  the  little  town  of  Rio,  on  the  K 
side  of  the  island,  consists  of  an  entire  mountain  about  53* 
ft.  in  height,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Pliny,  Is  totut  n 
ea  materia.  It  supplies  iron  ores  In  every  known  variety 
some  yielding  from  0-75  to  0*85  of  excellent  iron,  from  which 
a  very  good  steel  is  obtained.  The  ancients  made  many 
deep  excavations  and  winding  galleries  in  this  mine ;  and 
pickaxes,  nails,  lamps,  and  various  other  antique  articles 
hare  been  from  time  to  lime  discovered  In  it.  The  aver- 
age produce  of  Iron  ore  from  Elba  has  of  late  years  been 
nearly  18,000  tons  a  year,  worth  about  3I#.  a  ton :  the 
whole  of  which  Is  taken  to  the  opposite  cowt  of  Tuscany, 
to  be  smelted.  In  1836  there  were  308  miners,  and  60  car- 
riers employed  In  conveying  the  nre  to  the  place  of  embnr- 
cation.  The  miners  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
are  paid  40  lire  (about  35*.)  a  month,  five  per  cent,  of  which 
is  deposited  for  n  pension  from  the  government,  for  them 
selves  or  their  widows.  Marine  snlt  Is  manufactured  by 
evaporation  in  four  basins,  near  Porto  Ferrnjn.  About  four 
million  pounds  are  produced  annually,  and  nearly  100  per- 
sons employed  in  the  manufacture.  The  other  branches 
of  industry  nre  principally  domestic. 

Commerce  is  principally  limited  to  Ihe  importation  from 
Leghorn  and  Marseilles  of  grain,  cheese,  cattle,  and  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity  j  nnd  the  exportation  of  tunny, 
salt.  Iron  ore.  Vermont  and  Alentico  wines,  vinegar,  and 
granite.  There  ore  two  towns— Porto  Ferrajo  on  the  N- 
nnd  Porto  Lunrone  on  the  E.  coast.  The  formeT,  which  is 
the  can..  Is  built  on  a  peninsula,  between  which  and  the 
main  land  is  a  spacious  and  good  harbour.  Pop.  about 
3000.  It  is  fortified :  its  streets,  which  are  wide,  clean,  and 
well  paved,  are  mostly  terraces  cut  oat  In  the  rock ;  houses 
small,  badly  divided,  built  of  brick,  and  generally  two  sto- 
ries hlch.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  ihe  Island 
and  of  a  military  commandant.  Ihe  seat  of  a  civil  and  erlat- 
inal  court,  nnd  contains  two  churches,  with  a  prison,  Isxa- 
rettrt,  hospital,  and  some  subterraneous  corn  magazine* 
Porto  Lungone.  with  1500  inhab.,  has  a  tolerable  harbour, 
and  is  well  fortified  nnd  difficult  of  access.  The  ordinary 
food  of  the  pop.  consists  of  dried  pulse,  cheese,  bacon, 
smoked  provisions,  coarse  bread,  fresh  fish,  and  a  few  ve- 
getables; fresh  meat  nnd  white  wine  are  used  only  on 
holydays.   Their  houses  and  furniture  are  equally  simple 
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ann  solid.   Bowls,  nine-pins,  quoits,  tennis,  and  firing  at  »  | 
mirk  art-  the  chief  sports  of  the  men;  there  It  not  much 
gayety  exhibited  iu  the  amusements  of  the  island  generally. 
Robbery  Is  tare,  murder  still  more  bo  ;  the  number  of  pau- 
pers luconsidcrahl*. 

The  Etruscans,  P  hoc  inns,  Carthaginian*,  and  Romans 
successively  possessed  Elba ;  In  the  middle  ages  it  woj 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  Pisans,  Genoese,  I.ucchese,  the 
coii.u*  of  Piombtnn,  Orx4nl,  tec  In  the  16th  century  U 
Wits  ravaged  by  Barbaroasa.  and  »oon  afterward  fell  to  the 
crown  of  Naples.  Under  the  French 
of  the  kingdom  of  Elrurin ;  but  its  chief 
la  derived  froiu  ila  having  been  the  residence  and  empire 
of  Napoleon  from  the  3d  of  May,  WW,  to  the  96th  of  Feb., 
1813.  During  lids  short  period  a  mad  was  opened  between 
tii  two  principal  towns,  trade  revived,  and  a  new  era 
teemed  u>  have  opened  for  Elba.  {Dt  Btraeaud,  Vemagc 
to  UU  Utt  of  kUo* ;  HerruUn,  SUtutU* ;  Bmcring,  He- 
port  km  Tmteanm.) 

Elba.  p.  U,  Genesee  co„  N.  Y.,  7  in.  N.  Batavia,  255  in. 
W.  Albany,  380  W.  Organized  from  ftatavia  In  1820. 
Drained  by  Oak-orchard  creek  and  it*  Branches.  It  con- 
taint  the  small  village  of  Pluo  Hill,  which  hns  one  church, 
common  to  Presbyterians  and  Baptists.  The  t.  contains 
alz  store*,  three  fulling  mills,  one  woollen- factory,  one 
flouring-iuill,  three  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mill*,  two  tanner- 
ies, two  distilleries,  sixteen  schools,  55)1  scholars.  Pop. 
3161. 

Elba,  t.  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.  It  contains  one  grist-mill, 
two  saw  mills.    Pop.  101. 

ELBE  (an.  Alois,  ftumm  inclotmm  et  not  mm  Wist,  Tacit. 
Germ.  (  41),  a  large  and  important  river  of  Europe,  through 
the  central  part  of  which  it  Hows,  generally  In  a  N.  W.  di- 
rection from  Bohemia  to  the  German  ocean.  Its  total 
length  is  about  720  m.,  during  which  course  it  passes 
through  Austria,  Saxony,  Ptusaia,  Anhall  Dessau,  Hanover, 
.  Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg.  Its  principal  nfflu 
ent*  are— on  the  left,  the  Moldau,  Egcr,  XI n Ids,  Sonic, 
Ohre.  Ictxe.  Plmcnau,  and  Oste  ;  and  on  the  right,  the  Iser, 
Schwarx  Elster,  and  Uavel,  with  the  Spree.  Dresden, 
M  ■  i  •  )  T.irgau.  .Magdeburg,  Leutzen,  Lauenburg.  Har- 
burg.  and  Hamburg  are  situated  upon  us  hanks.  It  origi- 
nate* in  several  streams  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Srhneekoppc 
{SuMc-caji),  one  of  the  Ricsengcbirge  chain  in  the  circ.  of 
Bwl*chow  in  Bohemia,  about  44(10  (eel  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  first  its  direction  is  E.,  next  8. ;  at  Pardubitz  It 
turns  W.,  and  at  Kolln  VW  ,,  from  which  direction  it  does 
not  nfU-rward  greatly  vary.  Alter  leaving  Torgnu  it  runs 
for  the  most  part  through  a  flat  country.  Near  Konlggntlz, 
about  4<)  in.  from  Its  source,  its  elevation  ubove  the  sea  is 
only  058  feet,  at  Melnlk  454  feet,  at  Schandnu  341  feet,  at 
Dresden  279  feet,  at  Magdeburg  136  feet,  and  at  Arneburg 
(Bruudenburg)  176  feet  only.  Above  Melnik  it  is  navigable 
for  only  small  craft,  but  vessels  of  1500  centners  burden 
may  come  up  to  that  town.  Its  volume  receives  a  consld 
cruble  augmentation  by  the  union  of  the  Moldau :  and 
it  enters  Saxony  the  Elbe  is  upwards  of  350  feet  in 
Hamburg  and  Ilarburg  it  is  divided  Into 
losing  some  large  Islands  ;  but  I 
I  reunite,  and  the  river  proceeds  in  an 
to  Its  mouth.  Its  estuary,  opposite 
m.  wide,  is  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  w  hich 
navigation  difficult  J  but  ships  drawing  14  feet  water  come 
ap  to  Hamburg  at  all  limes,  and  those  drawing  18  feet 
come  up  safely  at  spring  tides. 

The  bridges  across  the  Elbe  are  numerous  above  Tor 
gau  ;  but  below  that  town  communication  between  the  op- 
posite  bxnks  takes  place  by  means  of  ferries  only.  It  i* 
connected  by  the  Finnw  and  Frederick  William  canals 
within  the  Prussian  dom.  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula, 
•nd  by  that  of  Steknltz  with  the  Trave  near  Lubeck ; 
while,  by  means  of  the  rail  toad  between  Budwcls  on  the 
Moldau  and  I.int,  It  has  been  pluced  in  communication 
with  the  Danube  ;  and  besides  this,  it  will  shortly  be  con- 
nected with  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Bavarian  canal, 
now  in  the  course  of  being  excavated.    (Sec  oar*,  p.  298.) 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Elbe  Is  a  river  of  the 
highest  importance,  being  the  channel  by  which  the  coun- 
tries of  N.VV.  and  central  Germany,  from  Hamburg  to  the 
E.  parts  of  Bohemia,  export  their  surplus  products,  and  re- 
act ve  those  they  Import  from  abroad.  By  the  treaty  of  1815 
was  provided  that  its  navigation  should  lie  free  all 
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one  municipal  body,  and  constituting  the  most  important 
manufacturing  community  In  the  Pnuslnn  dombilons. 
They  are  situated  In  the  valley  of  the  Wopper.  on  the  N 
side  of  the  river,  and  form,  in  fact,  one  town ;  15  ra.  E.  by 
N.  Dusaeldorf,  and  23  m.  N.N.F..  Cologne;  1st,  51°  15'  N, 
long.  0° 3*  13"  E.  United  pop.  55,745  ( Hrrg *„■/».  1839),  of 
which  Barmen  has  rather  the  largest  proportion.  Klber- 
fold,  winch  has  risen  to  its  present  extent  and  importance 
n  the  present  century,  Is  not  regularly 
some  good  honses,  most  of  which  have 
to  them.  It  la  the* 
of  the  judicial  and  police 
tribunal,  and  a  board  of  taxation,  and  has  two 
churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  church,  i 
commercial  schools,  a  school 
mentnry  schools,  a  town-hall, 
hospital,  two  orphan  asylums,  two  work  houses,  a  sssaf-ds- 
pint,  founded  in  1821.  and  a  children's  savings'  bank,  es- 
tablished in  18*23.  There  are  several  castas*,  or  club- 
houses, and  a  new  pmmenrule  has  been  laid  oat.  In  the 
winter  there  are  frequent  balls  and  concerts.  Its  principal 
manufactures  are  silk,  which  in  the  circle  employ  about 
6U0t)  looms;  with  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  linen  and  cotton 
thread,  velvet,  lace,  ribands,  with  establishments  for  calico 
printing,  4tc.  in  the  cotton-factories  many  steam-engines 
are  employed,  and  there  are  numerous  water-mills  and  es- 
tablishments for  the  bleaching  of  linen.  But  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  the  Klberfeld  factories  are  those  appropriated  to 
the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art.  whether  it  be  owing 
to  the  air  or  the  water,  ««r  to  some  peculiar  process  or  mys- 
tery, the  dyers  of  Elberfeld  have  attained  to  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence ;  and,  notwithstanding  nil  our  efforts  at  rivalry,  our 
colours  are  neither  so  lasting  nor  brilliant  as  theirs.  So 
much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  considerable  quantities  of 
yarn  are  aunually  exported  from  Glasgow  and  other  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  dyed  at  Elberfeld.  and  ore 
ngnm  imported  to  be  wrought  up.  Elberfeld  is  the  seat  of 
the  Rhenish  Foreign  Trade  Company,  the  German- Ameri- 
can Mining  Union,  the  Rhenish  Prison  Society,  a  Bible  and 
a  scientific  society,  and  many  benevolent  Institutions,  a 
general  lire  and  life  insurance  office,  ate. 

Barmen  U  a  long,  straggling  town,  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  villages.  It  has  four  churches,  one  of  which, 
erected  In  1830,  for  the  use  of  the  Rnru.  Catholic  pop.,  was 
liberally  contributed  to  by  the  Protestants;  a  high  school, 
•  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  exchange,  two  discount  banks,  a 
police  court,  and  a  commercial  tribunal.  Its  manufactures 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Elberfeld,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  steel  and  plated  articles,  hardware,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, and  earthenware.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
some  extensive  meadow  ground*,  used  for  bleaching  linen, 
which  branch  of  Industry  contributed  greatly  in  the  rise  of 
both  towns.  Numerous  kitchen  gardens  surround  Barmen, 
the  cultivation  of  which  occupies  many  Individuals.  The 
road  through  the  valley  of  the  W  upper,  for  a  distance  of 
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the  govern  incuts  th  rough  whose 
the  river  flows  hnvc  contrived  to  evade  this  pro- 
a  series  of  vexatious  toils  and  heavy  duties  are 
on  foreign  merchandise  passing  upward.  Prussia 
the  transfer  at  Magdeburg  of  all  goods  (excepting 
and  earthenware)  passing  downward,  U»  her 
{Bruguitrt,  Orograpkit  dt  f Emropt ;  Btrg- 


perhaps  ti  m.^  adjacem  to  these  ls  enhcT 

together  nearly 
In  and  near  El- 


turn 


kau>  ;  B.  RtUrr,  trt.) 
ELBERFELD  and  BARMEN,  two  contiguous  towns  of 


It  is  estimated  that  i 
are  employed  in  manufacture 
Barmen,  and  that  the  value  of  the  msnti 
goods  annunllv  amounts  to  12,000.000  or  14,0 
rtx-doilars,  or  from  A  1.800,000  to  £2.  1 00.000.  Wages,  ow- 
ing to  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  are  high  at  Elber- 
feld, and  the  working  classes  are  comparatively  well  otT. 
Mr.  Symmons  mentions  that  In  the  dye-works  men  earn 
about  12*.  a  week  for  the  first  class  work,  and  9*.  Id.  for 
the  second  class.  Weavers  earn  from  8*.  6d\  to  16*.  a  week, 
and  In  some  rare  Instances  ns  much  as  3*.  44.  a  day.  {Zed- 
/t'tx,  Dtr  Prrutrittkt  Stoat,  Hi.,  427-429;  Bergkamt ;  Spas 
nnn.t'i  Arti  ami  .Irliians,  trt.,  p.  78.) 

ELBERT,  county,  Ga.  Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contain*  SCO  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  and  N.E.  by 
Savannah  river.  W.  and  8.  by  Broad  river.  Drained  by 
Beaver-dam  and  other  creeks.  It  contained  In  1840,  9431 
neat  caule,  5988  sheep.  19,226  swine;  and  produced  97,681 
bushel*  of  wheat,  294,483  of  Indian  corn,  35,501  of  oats, 
10,778  of  potatoes,  100  pounds  of  silk  cocoons,  1 ,092, "48  of 
cotton,  it  had  eighteen  stores,  seven  flouring-mllls,  nine- 
teen grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  four  academics.  107  stu- 
dents, six  schools,  146  scholars.     Pop.  :  whites,  6077  ; 

73;  total.  11,125.   Capital,  El - 

eo..  Ga.  Ill  m. 
>u  rt  house, 
and  abo.it 
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ELBEUF.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inferieure,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Seine,  a  tributary  of  which  intersects  it,  II  m 
S.  by  W.  Rouen,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.W.  Loo 
vtrrs.  Pop.  (1836)  13,076.  It  Is  generally  ill  built  and  ill 
pavcd._bui  U  possesses  a  tolerably  good  i 
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burcties,  one  of  which  has  some  stained 
glass,  presented  by  the  cloth  manufacturers  of  Ihe  lawn  in 
1466.  exhibiting  *  curious  emblematical  devtce  indicative 
of  their  profession.   Elbeuf  hits  been  long  celebrated  foi  iU 
woollen  manufactures,  and  ia  at  the  present  moment  the 
principal  seat  of  that  branch  nf  industry  in  Prance.  In 
1787,  Elbeuf  produced  about  If, 000  piece*  of  cloth  yearly ; 
In  1814,  the  quantity  had  increased  to  from  SIO.OIJO  to  J-~>,00D 
nieces;  ami  in  1834,  the  produce  wai  estimated  at  from 
60.000  to  70,000  pieces  of  40  ells  (Mao)  each,  of  the  value 
of  about  50.000.000  ir..  or  Xi.000,000  sterlknt-   The  total 
amount  of  capital  vested  In  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments was  estimated  at  the  tame  period  at  150.000.000  fr. 
It  was  then  also  supposed  that  about  'ia00.000  kilof.  of 
wool  were  annually  consumed  la  the  manufacture,  and 
that  about  30,000  men,  women,  ami  children  were  employed 
In  the  different  department*  of  the  business ;  but  of  these 
many  belonged  to  the  surrounding  districts,  aad  returned 
i. rmi j  town  at  night  to  their  lodgings  in  the  country.   "  The 
working  classes  of  Elbeuf  enjoy,  in  general,  easy  circum- 
stances; they  have  always  lived  happily,  for  two  very 
powerful  reasons:  the  first,  because  the  manufacturers  are 
constantly  la  their  workshops,  work  themselves  with  their 
workmen,  know  their  wants,  and  identify  themselves  with 
all  that  happens  to  them  for  good  or  evil ;  the  second,  be- 
cause the  price  of  weaving  varies  very  little,  the  proportion 
between  times  of  prosperity  and  times  of  distress  being  30 
per  cent,  at  most  on  the  amount  of  wages,  and  that  only  in 
certain  department*.   The  work  people  are  divided  Into 
three  ctasses:  the  adults,  the  day  labourers,  and  ihe  weav- 
!  a  salary  which  varies  according  to 
itelllgence,  from  75  c.  to  1  fr.  50 
c ;  the  largest  number  receive  the  average  of  1  fr.  10  c. 
Young  men  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  class- 
ed as  adults;  children  from  nine  to  twelve  gain  50  c.  in  75 
c  per  day.   The  day  labourers,  taken  at  large  from  elgh 
teen  years  to  sixty,  are  paid  from  1  fr.  50  c.  to  I  fr.  per  day, 
1  fr.  «5  c.  being  the  average;  this  class  is  but  little  intelli- 
gent.  The  weaver  gains  from  3  fr.  to  3  fr.  per  day.  the  or- 
dinary average  being  '2  ft.  50  c.    The  women  receive  from 
75  c.  to  1  fr.  per  day.   The  young  girls  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  old  earn  from  50  c.  to  rXI  c.  The  day's  work  begins 
at  five  in  the  summer,  and  ends  at  eight  ia  the  evening ; 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  In 
winter  they  work  from  seven  to  ten  hours.   There  are  in 
Elbeuf  a  gratuitous  school  of  mutual  instruction  for  boys 
a  gratuitous  Institution  for  girls,  an  Infant  school,  and  a  gre 
luiMu*  Sunday  school  for  the  adult  workmen;  and,  inde 
pendently  of  these  public  institutions,  there  are  a  numbei 
of  private  schools."    ( Letter  /rem  the  Mateor  of  EtUuf,  In 
Rep.  ef  Hand  loam  He* errs,  1830.)     M.  Villerme  state* 
that,  compared  with  the  work  people  of  Rouen,  those  nf 
Elbeuf  are  much  Ihe  more  correct  in  their  morals  and  hab- 
its.  They  are,  he  says,  for  the  most  part  industrious  and 
economical ;  and  many  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  saved 
a  certain  porlioa  of  their  earnings,  especially  those  who 
live  out  of  town. 

Elbeuf  is  said  to  have  existed  In  the  Mb  centory,  but  Its 
origin  Is  uncertain.  During  the  administration  of  Colbert, 
lbs  manufactures  were  in  a  comi 
but  they  suhVrcd  severely  by  the 
Nantes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
turers  had  begun  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
Spam  and  Italy,  aad  it  now  has  a  direct  trade  not  only 
with  those  countries,  but  with  America,  Germany,  and  the 
Levant.  (fUiermi,  EUU  Pkftiatu  et  Moral  det  Oh  mm 
fee. ;  F.nepc.  del  Otn$  dm  .Vomds.) 

ELKING,  a  town  of  P  russia,  prov.  Prussia,  cap.  circ.,  on 
the  Elbiug.  about  5  m.  from  where  II  flows  Into  the  8.W. 
angle  of  the  Prische  HafT,  31  m.  B.E.  by  E.  Danlxig.  and  5b 
m.  8.VV.  KOnigshcrg;  lat.  54"'  8*  90"  N„  long.  19°  44*  E. 
Pop.  18,725.  (BergkiMt.)  It  Is  divided  Into  the  old  town, 
new  town,  and  suburbs,  part  of  which  are  enclosed,  to- 
gether with  the  old  and  new  town,  within  a  line  of  forUA 
cation*.  Tim  rampart,  and  walls  are  lofty,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  lurroumlisl  with  ditches,  but  thev  have  not 
been  in  a  state  of  efficient  defence  since  1772.  The  town  is 
entered  by  seven  galea.  The  new  town  is 
b)  quite  otherwise  with  the  old  town.  Elbing  is 
ed ;  it  has  a  Catholic  and  nine  Protestant  churches,  a 
gogue,  a  gymnasium  with  a  library,  six  hospitals,  an  orphan 
and  other  as>  loins,  a  convent  for  old  women,  a  house  of 
industry,  established  by  an  Englishman  named  Cowle,  In 
wliii  h  ttA)  children  are  educated,  ami  numerous  schools  fur 
both  vici,  and  all  clawe*.  education  among  the  poor  hav- 
ing made  great  progress  in  this  town.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  council,  a  judicial  court  for  the  circle,  and  a  municipal 
tribunal.  It  ha*  a  garrison,  a  bank,  exchange,  lire  assu- 
rance oAce,  numerous  warehouses,  principally  in  one  of 
Ita  suburbs,  and  many  sugar  refineries,  with  pearl-ash,  vit- 
riol, tobacco,  linen,  sail-cloth,  otl,  starch,  soap,  chicory,  and 
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other  factories,  In  some  of  which  large  steam  engines  an 
employed.  The  trade  of  Elbing  b  extensive :  Us  export! 
consist  chiefly  of  corn,  timber  and  staves,  hemp  and  flax, 
the  produce  of  Its  own  manufactures,  feathers,  horse-hair, 
wool,  fruit,  butter,  packthread.  Ate.  The  Krafuhl  canal 
connects  Elbing  with  the  Xognt.  The  Prische  HafT  is  too 
shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  any  considerable  uor* 
den,  so  that  the  trade  of  the  town  by  sea  has  to  be  carried 
on,  by  means  nf  small  vessels  or  i miner*,  through  Pillau  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Prische  HafT.  About  twenty-five  ships, 
besides  river  craft,  belong  to  merchants  of  the  town.  El- 
bing was  founded  about  1S37,  and  became  afterward  one  of 
the  Hanse  Towns.  It  was  united  to  the  Prussian  dom.  la 
1772.  (Zsd/itt,  Dtr  frttiutkt  Stoat,  L,  472-474;  Btrg 
kaus.) 

EEBRIDGE.  p.  t,  Onondaga  co,  N.Y.,  13  m.  W.  8yra 
cuse.  148  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany,  347  W.  Taken  from  Ca 
mitlu*  In  1809.  Watered  by  the  outlet  of  Skeneateles  lake, 
which  (tows  N.  through  it  Into  8eoeca  river,  and  by  Car- 
penter's creek.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  N.  part, 
and  the  great  western  line  of  rail-mail  from  .Albany  to  Buf- 
falo passes  through  its  8  part.  It  contains  twenty-three 
stores,  two  lumber-yards,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist  mill, 
ten  saw-mills,  one  oil  null,  throe  tanneries,  one  distillery, 
one  academy,  300  students,  seventeen  schools,  1017  schol- 
ars. Pop.  4647.  The  village,  situated  on  the  E  side  of  the 
outlet,  in  Ihe  8.W.  pan  of  the  township,  contains  two 
churches,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Baptist ;  three  e tore*, 
nnd  sixty  dwellings.  The  rail  road  passes  through  It.  The 
village  of  Jordan,  on  the  Erie  canal,  has  two  chu 
Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  twelve  i 
of  different  kinds,  and  150  dwellings. 

ELllIE  (an.  thei).  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  i 
the  left  bonk  of  tire  Klda.  in  a  plain  almost  entirely  ran 
with  palm-trees,  15  m.  W .ri.VV.  Alteant,  and  8  m.  W.  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Pop.,  Including  that  of  the  suburb  of 
8t.  John,  23.8-JH.  {Miiamv.)  It  ts  surrounded  by  walla, 
has  some  good  streets  and  squares,  aad  six  public  fountain*, 
but  of  these,  one  only  has  potable  water;  three  pariah 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  Ane  building,  with  a 
majestic  dome ;  three  con  vents ;  a  magnificent  old  castle, 
belonging  to  the  I  hike  of  Areas,  on  whose  estate  the  town 
Is  built ;  a  barrack  for  cavalry ;  three  primary  schools,  t 
a  grammar  school.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  lin 
and  cottons  ;  ten  flour-mills  ;  with  distilleries,  tanneries,  ate 
Elehe  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  "  city  of  dates, - 
being  everywhere  surrounded  by  plantations  of  palms.  -  It 
may."  says  Mr.  Inglis,  •  be  called  a  flourishing  city.  Be- 
sides its  larsr  produce  of  date*,  the  country  round  abounds 
in  barilla,  that  exported  from  Alicant  being  chiefly  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Etebe.  A  great  proportion  of  the  date* 
Imported  Into  England  as  the  produce  of  Barbory,  are  from 
this  city.  The  wages  of  Held  labour  here  are  3  or  4  reals : 
and  everything  is  proportionally  cheap :  barley  bread, 
which  la  much  used  In  this  neighbourhood,  is  sold  at  S 
quarters,  less  than  1  farthing  per  lb. '  Elche  has  also  tht 
Important  advantage  of  being  less  overrun  with  priests  and 
friars  than  most  other  Spanish  towns."  (U.,  987.)  Elche 
Is  the  native  country  nf  Don  George  Juan,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  the  companion  of 
Ullon,  In  the  commission  sent  to  Peru,  i 
of  the  last  century,  by  the  French  an 
meats,  for  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  I 
fare.    Elche  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  In  1363. 

ELCHINGEN.  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  N 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7  m.  N.W  Ulm.  This  villa** 
was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  -nrigament  between  the 
Prench,  under  Marshal  N'ey,  and  'he  Austrian*,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1805:  the  former  at  .ength  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  bridge  nnd  positic.i  of  E'chlngen,  and  by  this  sac 
cess  contributed  materially  to  the  capture  of  Ulm,  which 
three  days  after,  surrendered  to  Napoleon,  Ney  was  re 
warded  for  his  gallantrr  on  this  occasion  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Elrhtngen. 

ELEPHANT  A.  a  small  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hln 
dosmn.  nreatd.  Bombay-  pro  v.  Aurungsbad.  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour  of  Bombnv.    it  Is  about  6  m.  In  clrcumfer 
of  two  long  hills  and  a  narrow  valley 
lompvr,  by  the  Hindoos  lh« 


gave  It  the  name  of 
elephant  about  three  times  the  natural  size,  hewn  out  of  the 
sul  Id  rock,  nnd  standing  about  i  m.  from  the  landing-place, 
but  which  has  now  almost  entirely  fallen  to  decay.  A 
gentleman  who  visited  the  Island  in  1836,  reports  that 
three  Ices  and  a  port  of  the  fourth  were  then  reman 
This  Island  is  celebrated  for  some  remarkable  cave-l 
pies,  so  many  of  which  exist  on  t  he  W.  side  of  India.  Is 
the  face  of  a  It'll,  a  boot  k  m.  from  the  landing-place,  is  Ih' 
first  cave;  lltle  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have  tea* 
completed.  A'jovt  $  m.  farther.  Is  the  great  cave,  sa  w 
cBvation  130^  ft  from  N.  to  8.,  by  133  ft.  from  E.  lo  »V. 
lu  ceiling  flat,  raryirs*  from  15  to  17,  It.  In  heurbt.  aad  fJf 
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ported  by  twenty  »u  pillars  and  sixteen  pilasters.  It  has 
three  entrance*— on  the  N-,  K.,  and  W. ;  the  front  of  each 
consisting  of  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  ;  but  the  N.  front 
la  the  principal,  and  directly  face*  the  remarkable  triad  or 
three-headed  figure,  the  principal  object  within  the  temple. 
This  a  a  gigantic  bust,  15  ft.  high,  composed  of  three  colos- 
sal heads;  the  front  face  having  a  placid  and  agreeable 
physiognomy ;  that  on  the  left  being,  to  all  appearance,  a 
fern  ilc.  and  also  mild  looking ;  but  that  on  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  most  traveller*,  having  a  repulsive  aspect.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  front  face,  has  the  third  eye  in  the 
forehead,  so  characteristic  of  Siva,  indeed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  authorities  (see  *>#«t*«,  in  Trans,  of  tkt  Bom- 
bay I. it.  S  .  U]  in  Janm.  of  (Ac  .1ttat.  Hoe.,  v.,  81- 
90.  fcc.),  the  whole  three-beaded  figure  relates  to  Siva  only, 
and  not  to  a  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  as  haa 
annieumea  been  imagined.  Similar  busts  abound  in  the 
Brahminlcal  cave*  at  Kllnra  (which  see)  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Siva.  This  figure  has  originally  had  six 
arms,  each  of  the  hands  of  which  held  some  object,  but  all 
are  now  greatly  mutilated.*  The  niches  on  either  side  the 
triad  are  of  considerable  size,  and  crowded  with  figures, 
among  which,  as  well  as  In  the  other  compartment*  around 
the  temple,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Paravatl.  Knrtik.  Ganesa,  and 
other  Hindoo  divinities  may  be  recognised,  but  always  in  a 
condition  Inferior  to  Siva.  On  either  side  of  the  princlpnl 
ftgure  is  a  small  dark  chamber,  probably  anciently  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Brahmins ;  and  there  are  three  separate 
sanctuaries  within  the  temple,  each  containing  a  figure  of 
the  tmgam.  The  columns  and  other  portions  of  this  cave 
are  ornamented  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and,  altogether, 
the  temple  within  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  From 
snme  cause,  however,  it  is  not  much  frequented  by  pil- 
grim*: several  of  its  pillars  have  been  thrown  down ;  It  it 
In  part  mouldering  away  with  damp,  and  becoming  choked 
with  earth ;  and,  unless  some  eflactual  means  be  speedily 
taken  for  lis  preservation,  it  will  la  a  few  years  be  In  a 
state  of  Irreparable  decay.  (Ertkint,  In  Bombay  Tram. ; 
Sykrt,  jltiaL  Ru.  I  Orinitay't  Vitvst  ;  Forbes,  Hebtr, 
•re.  *>e.) 

EL EPH  A NTINE',  the  last  of  the  larger  Islands,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  Immediately  oppo- 
site to  Assouan,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Egypt ;  lat  20°  if  2" 
N,  long.  33°  54'  49"  E.  Placed  at  the  threshold  of  the 
kingdom.  Elephantine  has  been  justly  called  the  key  of 
Ei>  pt,  and  claims  some  Importance  as  a  military  post 
Under  Psammeticu*  it  contained  an  Egyptian  garrison,  to 

Emtect  the  country  from  the  Inroads  of  the  Ethiopians, 
lerodotus  (Eaters*,  $  30)  found  It  occupied  with  Persian 
troops;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  the  Romans  had  three  co- 
horts there,  to  guard  what  Tacitus  has  expressively  called 
the  CUustra  Homani  imperii.  iStrabo,  lib.  17;  Tacit.  .In- 
no/.,  lib.  2,  $  til.) 

The  base  or  kernel  of  the  island  Is  a  granite  rock,  cov- 
ered with  the  rich  alluvial  aoll  brought  down  by  the  river; 
and  to  prevent  this  from  being  again  washed  away,  It  has 
been  protected  by  quays,  which  have  been  repaired  from 
time  to  rime,  so  that  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epoch  of  their 
first  construction.  The  richness  of  Its  soil  admits  of  the 
Island  being  cultivated  In  every  part;  and  though  It  be 
los  ih  in  I  in.  in  length,  nn<l  not  I  -4  in  lirorut.  it  presents  a 
verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  the  finest  spots  of  Egypt,  and 
forms  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sterility  to  which,  for 
many  miles  round,  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  coun- 
try I*  doomed.  Hence,  the  Arab  name  for  Elephantine  is 
Drjiirtt-H-Ckaf,  "the  Islet  of  flowers."  The  8.  extremity 
of  the  island  only  is  rocky  and  elevated,  and  the  bare  rock 
comes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  but  the  rest  of  It  is 
covered  with  shrubs,  groups  of  palms,  mulberry  gardens, 
acacias,  dates,  and  sycamores,  Interspersed  among  human 
habitations,  mills,  canals,  and  the  ruins  of  temples.  (Rit- 
Ur't  Afrit*.  3d  division,  t)  36  ;  Riekardtcu't  Trarrli.  4-c.) 

The  wreck  of  the  ancient  town  forms  a  sort  of  plateau, 
and  give*  to  the  island  its  greatest  elevation.  Here,  till  re- 
cently, were  the  remains  of  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
Cnouphls  by  the  phnraoh  Aroenophla  III.  J  and  one  dedica- 
ted to  a  triad,  consisting  of  Cnouphls,  Sate,  and  Anouke, 
the  latter  being  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  son  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  these  Interest- 
ing ruins  no  longer  exist,  having  been  barbarously  demol- 
ished In  order  to  employ  the  stones  In  building  barracks  and 
warehouses  at  Assouan.  In  the  quay  Champolllon  found 
fragments  of  edifices  that  hnd  been  constructed  by  the 
pharaoh*  Marls.  Mandouel,  and  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Be- 
tostrls.    ( l.ntrr,  d»  r  Egypt*,  p.  173.) 

The  most  Interesting  part  of  Elephantine  Is  Its  quarries. 
These  furnished.  In  the  reign  of  Amasis,  one  of  the  great- 
est  marvels  Herodotus  (EtOrrpr,  *,  173)  saw  at  Sals—  u  sin- 

•  la  lbs  SSJSaSSBSBBSg  math  at  tlWira.  most  nt  which  urn  perfect.  Ihs 
hands  ot  the  froaJ  arm  anataias  a  rou'T  and  a  coon-awl ;  ot  live  left  hand 
one.  a  lnohin»  tlua  id  I  pencil  bratb  ;  and  nt  ihc  rtfht  toad  oar,  s  di»h  ins 

case*  it  mptUa  The  taakc  aloat  is  now  cuospiroota  io  that  ot  Elephinu. 
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gle  block  of  granite,  out  of  which  was  cut  an  emir*  tern 
pie.  No  fewer  than  2000  men  are  said  to  have  been  occu- 
pied during  three  yean  In  transporting  this  huge  monolithic 
edifice  down  the  Nile  lo  It*  destination.  The  quarry  affords 
ample  proofs  of  the  mechanical  skill  and  patient  labour  of 
the  ancients.  Immense  columns  have  been  evidently  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  tn  one  mass.  The  marks  of  the  work 
man's  chisel  and  wedge  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  Im- 
printed yesterday,  and  the  tracks  of  carriage  wheels  are 
equally  distinct.  Some  sculptures  are  merely  blocked  out, 
while  others  appear  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  a  large 
sarco|magua  is  two  thirds  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

Besides  the  remains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  others  h  ivo 
been  found  which  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  Roman*, 
particularly  a  large  wall  to  the  S.  Another,  from  40  to  45 
ft.  high,  and  009  It  long,  of  a  convex  construction,  hud  ■ 
Nitrometer  fixed  In  it  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt  was 
the  one  mentioned  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvtL).  Champolhnti, 
however,  aays  nothing  of  the  N Urometer ;  and  It  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  destroyed  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the 
temples.  Over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  strewed 
many  fragments  of  pottery,  among  which  other  memorials 
of  the  Romans  have  been  found,  consisting  of  tokens  or 
coins  of  red  earthenware,  having  the  name  Jlntontn*  in- 
scribed on  them  In  a  Greek  running  hand.  (Rittor,  lb.; 
Jowttt't  CbrUtian  Research**,  p.  40 ;  Conder'i  Egypt,  it, 
101-193,  ire.) 

Elephantine  is  Inhabited  by  Nubians,  who  are  said  to  be 
kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.   The  women  are  de 
scribed  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  possessing  much  personal 
beauty,  somewhat  too  freely  displayed.   {Light'*  TVaee/s, 
p.  51-53  ;  Riehardson'i  Travel*,  Six.) 

ELGIN,  a  royal  bor.  and  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  El 
gin  or  Moray,  on  the  Locale,  5  m.  from  its  influx-  into  the  sea 
at  Lossiemouth,  13)  in.  N.  Edinburgh,  and  59  N.W.  A  her 
deen.  The  situation  of  the  town  Is  very  agreeable  ;  hav- 
ing the  Lady  Hill,  a  beautiful  verdant  mount  on  the  W., 
and  the  Quarry  wood  Hill  on  the  E.,  clothed  with  wood  to 
the  aummlt  Pop.  In  1381,  4493  j  Inhab.  house*.  784.  Pop. 
of  town  and  parish  In  1831,  6130;  being  2824  females,  and 
3306  males. 

The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  a  mile  In  length, 
with  a  few  small  streets  Intersecting  It  at  various  distance*. 
The  principal  street  la  handsome,  well  paved,  and  so  wide 
that  a  fine  new  church,  recently  built  stands  in  the  middle 
of  It  on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  called  St.  Giles.  This 
new  church,  which  haa  a  richly-ornamented  cupola,  112  it 
high,  and  a  spacious  Doric  portico,  I*  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  numerous  public  buildings  which  Elgin  con- 
tains. Grey's  Hospital  (founded  In  1819  for  the  reception 
of  the  siek  poor  of  the  town  and  county  of  Elgin),  a  build 
Ing  of  two  stories,  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a  project- 
ing portico  of  four  Doric  columns,  and  the  centre  crowned 
with  a  dome,  stands  on  n  rising  ground  nt  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  and  forms  a  beautiful  termination  of  the  High  street 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  stands  the  Elgin  Insti- 
tution, a  quadrangular  building  of  Grecian  architecture, 
founded  by  the  late  General  Anderson,  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  the  support  of  old  age.  This  Institution,  which 
cost  £12,000  (its  founder  having  bequeathed  £70.000  alto- 
gether for  the  charity),  is  calculated  to  contain  10  aged  and 
Indigent  persons,  and  60  children,  and  to  afford  gratuitous 
education  for  about  230  children,  belonging  to  the  town  and 
parish.  The  other  public  buildlnga  nre  the  academy,  as 
sembly  rooms.  Trinity  Lodge  rooms,  jail  and  court-house, 
and  chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Episcopalians,  the 
United  Associate  Synod  (two),  the  Independents,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  Elgin,  which  was  the  aeat  nf  the 
bishops  of  Moray,  la  principally  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of 
Its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  In  the  kingdom, 
li  was  built  in  1224.  the  cathedral  establishment  having 
been  transplanted  at  that  time  from  Spynie  to  Elgin.  The 
original  structure  (with  other  sacred  buildings,  and  no  small 
portion  nf  the  town)  was  burned  In  1390  by  the  Earl  of 
B oc nan.  youngest  son  of  Robert  II.,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch."  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  bishops 
of  Moray,  in  the  form  of  a  Passion  or  Jerusalem  cross,  hav 
Ing  five  towers,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  center 
The  length  of  the  building  was  364  ft :  the  breadth  of  the 
traverse  114;  while  the  height  of  the  centre  lower  was 
198.  The  cathedral  was  unroofed  in  1308,  by  order  of  the 
Regent  Morton,  for  the  sake  of  Its  lead ;  and  this  venerable 
specimen  of  nrrhiterture  ami  sculpture  has  since  been  al 
lowed  to  fall  Into  decay.  The  great  centre  lower  fell  Ij 
1711.  But  the  chapter  house,  the  turrets  and  walls  nf  tlu? 
east  choir,  and  the  towers  on  the  west  are  still  remaining 
Of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  traverse  only  a  few  frag 
nients  remain.  Steps  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  bar 
on*  of  exchequer  In  Scotland  lo  prevent  any  farther  dllnpl 
datton.  A  college  was  attnehed  to  the  cathedral,  and  con 
tnined  not  only  the  church  and  grave-yard,  but  also  the  blsh 
op's  house,  and  those  of  twenty-two  canons.   The  eastern 
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gateway,  and  part  of  the  wall,  are  (till  standing  The 
mint  of  a  convent  of  liny  frlan,  nettloU  here  by  Alexander 
U.  In  1234,  are  still  to  be  traced  8.  of  the  town.  Of  the 
convent  of  the  Obaervatinea,  established  here  iu  1479,  no 
mi>  mo  can  now  bo  seen.  A  Maiaon  Dieu,  or  religious 
hospital,  once  su*xl  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Elgin 
Institution.  (Keitk's  Scot.  Buk*f,  by  Hu„tli,  Edln,  1«24, 
p.  138,  Ml,  142.  444.  453.) 

In  addition  to  tin-  two  charitable  institution*  already  men- 
tioned (Grey's  and  Anderson's),  there  are  eight  other  char 
liable  endowments  of  a  subordinate  order,  most  of  ihera 
old.  One  of  them  is  Grey's  charity  (the  founder  of  Uk> 
hospital),  for  the  support  of  reputed  old  maids  of  the  town 
of  Elgin,  with  funds  amounting  to  £31)00.  The  seven  in- 
corporated trades,  and  the  gull  dry.  are  each.  In  one  respect, 
of  the  nature  of  provident  institutions.  The  average  num- 
ber of  poor  on  the  roll  is  160 ;  but  there  Is  do  legal  assess- 
ment. 

The  academy,  which  it  partly  endowed,  and  partly  sup- 
ported from  the  town'a  funds,  contains  three  separate 
schools,  and  has  long  been  a  distinguished  seminary.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  ten  schools  in  the  town  There  is  a 
libraries,  as  also  i 
at  nud  religious  societies. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  if  we  except  a  tannery  and  a 
brewery.  There  are  two  distilleries  In  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  ten  fair*  annually  for  live  stock,  and  a  week- 
ly market  for  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce.  It  has, 
also,  two  printing  presses,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  live  branch  banks  in  the  town,  and  a  sa- 
ving* bank. 

Elgin  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  12th  century 
It  was  a  considerable  town,  with  a  royal  castle  situated  on 
the  1.  uly  Hill.  The  earliest  charter  of  guildry  was  granted 
In  1234.  it  unites  with  Cullen,  Han  if.  Peterhead,  Ktntnre, 
and  Inverury,  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C,  and.  In 
1839-40,  had  249  registered  voters,  including  Bishop  Mil.  a 
small  suburb  ou  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Louie,  in  the  par- 
iah of  New  Spynie.  (SAeis's  Hut.  of  Moray ;  A't*  Sta- 
tist. Jtccnnt  •/  Settond,  $  Etgim;  Hcundary  Httmms ; 
Chambers'*  Ga-.rtUrr.) 

Elgin,  p.  v.,  Kane  co.  Ill,  35  m.  W.N.W.  Chicago.  199 
m  N.N.E.  Springfield.  752  VV.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
Fox  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge  450  ft.  long.  It  contains 
three  churches,  one  Congrcgatinnni,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Baptist;  one  academy,  four  stores,  one  grist  mill,  three 
saw-mills,  one  nrte  factory,  one  Iron  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  fifty  dwellings,  and  300  inhabitant*. 

ELIZABETH,  u,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.  Bounded  E.  by  New- 
ark bay  and  Stolen  Island  sound.  Watered  by  Bound 
brook  and  Mora  brook.  First  settled  In  1664 ;  the  first 
English  settlement  in  the  stale.  It  includes  the  borough  of 
Ellxabeihiown,  and  coo  Lai  as  twenty- two  stores,  two  lumber- 
yards, one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  oil-mill,  two  tan- 
neries, three  potteries,  two  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  three  academies,  150  student*,  ten 
schools,  393  scholars.    Fop.  4184. 

Elizabeth,  t,  Alleghany  co.  Fa,  14  ro.  8.  Pittsburg. 
Bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  Youghiogheny  river.  W.  ami  N.W. 
by  Alleghany  river,  which  unite  at  the  extreme  N.  point 
of  the  township.  Coal  Is  abundant,  and  can  be  bought  in  the 
pit  for  half  a  r.  nt.  per  bushel.  It  contains  seven  stores, 
one  woollen  factory,  alx  flou ring-mills,  two  grist-mills,  eight 
saw-mills,  one  glass-house,  one  tannery,  two  distilleries, 
eleven  schools.  520  scholar*.    Pop.  3317. 

Elizabeth,  p.  v.,  Elizabeth  I,  Alleghany  co.  Pa,  192m. 
W.  Ilarrbbarg,  210  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Monon- 
gnlicla  river.  By  means  of  a  stack-water  navigation,  steam- 
boats of  a  large  class  come  to  this  place,  and  many  are 
built  here.  It  contains  two  churches,  five  stores,  one  glass- 
factory,  one  woollen -factory,  and  other  mills  and  manufac- 


Elizabbth,  t,  Lancaster  co.  Pa..  13  m.  If. 
Boumled  E.  by  Trout  creek,  VV.  by  Hammer  creek.  Water 
ed  by  Middle  creek,  and  iu  branch  Sidglock  creek.  It  con- 
tains one  church,  twelve  grist  mills,  three  taw-mills,  one 
tannery,  two  distilleries.   Pop.  2049. 

Elizabeth,  U  Lawrence  co,  O.  It  has  seven  schools, 
342  scholars.    Pop-  1540. 

Elizabeth.  I,  Miami  co,  O.  It  hat  six  schools,  204 
scholars.   Pop.  1381. 

Elisabeth,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Jackson  co.  Ark,  118  PL 
N.E.  Little  Rock.  1008  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
White  river,  a  little  below  the  entrance  of  Big  Black  river, 
at  the  bead  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  contains  a  court- 
house and  several  dwellings.  Proceeds  of  the  post-office, 
$140. 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  county.  Va.  Situated  in  the  8.E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  64  aq.  m.  Bounded  K.  by 
Chesapeake  bay.  S.  by  Hampton  roads,  at  the  mouth  of 
James  r,  and  N.  by  Black  r.  It  contained  in  1840,  2445 
■eat  cattle,  1208  sheep,  5044  BWinc;  and 


ELIZABETHTOWN. 

bushels  of  wheat,  80,540  of  Indian  corn,  13,737  of  oast, 
11,053  of  potatoes,  664  pounds  of  cotton.  It  bad  thirty-one 
ttwes,  two  grist-mills,  two  academies,  165  students,  three 
schools,  109  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  1954 ;  slaves,  1708 ; 
free  coloured,  44 ,  total,  3706.  Capital,  Hampton. 

Elizabeth  Citt,  p.  v,  capital  of  Pasquotank  co..  N.C, 
40  in.  S.W.  Norfolk,  Va,  215  m.  E.  by  N.  Raleigh,  283  W. 
Situated  on  Pasquotank  river.  90  iu.  from  ita  mouth.  V ea- 
sels requiring  7  ft  of  water  come  up  to  the  place.  It  has 
a  water  communication  to  Norfolk,  22  m. 
river ;  thence  22  m.  by  Dismal  Swnmp  canal  to 
river,  Va. ;  thence  9  in.  to  Norfolk.  It  exports  shingles, 
staves,  and  pitch-pine  lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  and  con- 
tains a  court-bouse,  jail,  and  about  2000  inhabitant*.  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  post-office,  91121. 

ELIZABETH  ISLANDS,  Mass,  a  cluster  of  sixteaa 
itlandt,  between  Buzzard's  bay  and  Vineyard  sound,  belong- 
ing to  the  township  of  Cbcumark.  The  principal  arc 
Naahawn,  Naahawenno,  and  Pasqul.  The  first  two  are  in- 
habited. 

ELIZABKTHPORT.  p.  v,  Elizabeth  L,  Essex  co,  N.  J, 
47  m.  N.E.  Trenton.  12  m.  S.W.  New  York.  213  W.  Situ- 
ated on  Staten  Island  sound,  near  its  junction  with  Newark 
bay.  ll  was  formerly  called  Elizabcthtown  Point.  It 
contains  a  church,  several  manufactories,  and  about  100 
dwellings.  The  Elisabethtuwn  and  Sorncrville  rail-road 
commences  here.  Several  steam  boats  ply  daily  from  this 
place  to  New  York. 

ELIZABETH,  river.  Va,  rises  in  Princess  Ann  and  Norfolk 
counties,  and  enters  Hnmptnn  roods  at  the  mouth  of  James 
river,  by  n  wide  estuary,  forming  the  excellent  harbour  <sf 
Norfolk.  With  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  and  Pasquotank 
river,  It  forms  a  boa  table  communication  from  Chesapeake 
bay  to  Albemarle  sound. 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  p.  t,  Essex  co..  N.  Y,  126  m.  N. 
Albany,  501  W.  The  surtace  is  mountainous,  some  of  its 
elevated  pc  iks  being  13  or  1500  it  above  the  level  of  the 
plains,  and  command  extensive  views.  Drained  by  head 
branches  of  Boquet  river,  ll  abounds  with  excellent  iron 
ore.  It  contains  two  stores,  five  forges,  two  grist-mills, 
fourteen  saw -mills,  one  academy,  20  students,  nine  schools, 
343  scholars.  Pop.  1061.  The  village  contains  a  brick 
court  house,  a  sumo  jail,  a  clerk's  office,  a  state  arsenal, 
two  store*,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  250  inhabitants. 

Euzabktutowx,  p.  b,  Essex  co,  N.  J,  44  tn.  .N  K  Tren- 
ton, 213  W.  Situated  on  Elizubethtown  creek  2J  m.  from 
its  entrance  Into  8taten  Island  sound.  It  bos  a  court  of 
common  pleas  nud  general  sessions,  hidden  four  times  an- 
nually, with  a  jurisdiction  like  to,  and  exclusive  of.  that  of 
the  county  courts.  It  Is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  and  contains  a  court- bouse,  jail,  a  bank,  an  insurance 
office,  two  male  and  two  female  academies,  four  churches, 
two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist;  one 
public  library,  one  apprentices  library,  twelve  stores,  two 
large  saw  mills,  two  oil-cloth  manufactories,  three  pot- 
teries and  stoneware  factories,  two  tanneries,  one  iron- 
foundry  and  engine  shop,  and  various  other  manufactories; 
a  printing-office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper.  500 dwellings, 
many  of  them  neat  and  elegant,  and  about  2500  Inhabitants. 
Its  government  resembles  that  of  a  city,  having  a  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  and  other  city  officers.  The  rail- 
road from  Ellz  ibethport  to  Somervllle,  and  that  from  Jersey 
City  to  New  Brunswick,  pass  through  the  place.  Vessels 
of  30  tons  come  to  the  b,  and  those  of  300  tons  come  to 
Elizabeth  port. 

Elizabethtowh,  p.  v,  capital  of  Marshall  co,  Va.  The 
post-office  I*  called  Grave  Creek,  352  m.  N.W.  Richmond, 
206  W.  Situated  on  Grave  creek,  at  its  entrance  into  Ohio 
river,  12  m.  below  Wheeling.  It  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  contains  a  court  bouse,  jail,  and  a  number  of  stores  I 
dwellings.  Here  are  remarkable  ancient 
them  106  it.  high  and  400  yards  in  i 
ed  by  a  ditch,  mid  encompassed  by  several  i 
Proceed*  of  the  post-office,  $224. 

Elizabetutown.  p.  v,  capital  of  Hardin  co,  Kv  ,  79  tn. 
S.W.  Frankfort,  621  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  uf  Valley 
creek,  a  brunch  of  Nolin's  creek.  It  contains  s  court  house, 
jail,  a  number  of  stores,  over  100  dwellings,  and  979  inhabi- 
tants. 

Elizabethtowh,  p.  v„  capital  of  Bladen  co,  N.  C,  99  m. 
S.  Raleigh,  387  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Cajss  Fear 
river.  40  in.  above  Wilmington,  and  55  below  Fayed 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  several  i 
Proceeds  of  the  post  office,  f  181. 

Elizabethtowh,  p.  v,  capital  of  Carter  co,  Tenn,  301 
m.  E.  Nashville.  414  W.  Bituated  on  the  8.  side  of  Watauga 
river,  a  branch  of  Holston  river,  130  tn.  above  KnoxviU*.  ll 
contains  a  court  house,  jail,  a  church,  four  i 
mill,  one  set  of  iron-works,  and  about 
Elizabeth-town,  p.  v,  capital  of  I 

W.   It  contains  a  court  house,  jail. 
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^LKEmtt%H'i^\n  Pennsylvania,  and  flow,  by  ■ 
bnwd  a-stuary  Inlo^iie  N.  pari  of  Chesapeake  bay.    It  Is 

branch.  It  receives  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal, 


broad 
navigable 

whfcb  talaT^^'tt  ft^wWe*  a'ttop^Jnd  10  ft.  deep,  ad 
milling  uf  the  passage  of  small  vessels  ;  was  completed  In 
18*1.  and  cost  §2,750,000. 

Elk.  river,  Tenn,  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Camber- 
land  mountains,  in  Warren  aad  Franklin  counties,  and  pur- 
sun.;:  a  winding  course  S.W.  by  W.  for  over  100  m,  it  falls 
Into  Tennessee  river,  a  little  above  the  Muscle  Shoals. 

ELK  CREEK,  p.  t.,  Venango  co.,  IV..,  123  m.  W-N.W. 
HarrUburg,  281  W.  Drained  by  SU  Mile  ran,  and  Beaver, 
Canoe,  and  Dyer-Point  creeks,  which  Mow  into  Alleghany 
river.  It  contains  five  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen 
factory,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  one  printing-office, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  one  school,  23  scholars.    Pop.  785. 

Elk  CnatK,  p.  i,  Erie  co.  Pa,  16  tn.  8.W.  Erie,  2M 
no.  N.VV.  Harrisburg.  329  W.  Watered  by  Cussawago creek, 
and  by  branches  of  Elk  and  Conneaut  creeks.  On  the  last, 
salt  springs  are  found.  It  contains  three  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  two  grist-mills,  four  saw -mills,  fourteen  schools,  430 
scholars.    Pop.  1643. 

Elk,  t.  Warren  co,.  Pa.,  8  m.  N.E.  Warren.  Bounded 
8.  by  Alleghany  river,  and  W.  by  Concwango  creek.  It 
Contains  nine  saw-mills,  four  schools,  36  scholars.  Pop.  3H2. 
Elk,  t,,  Athens  co..  O.  Watered  bv  a  branch  of  Raccoon 

--l'Arthursto«vn.25in.  8.W. 
i  has  four  stores,  one  large 

The  t.  contains  six  stores,  five  schools,  130  scholnrs.  Pop. 
1961. 

Elk,  t,  Monroe  co.,  O. 

ELK  FORK,  t.  Van 
12  scholars.   Pop.  360. 

Elk  Fork,  t-,  Petties  co ,  Mo.    Pop.  434. 

ELKHART,  county,  la.  Situated  In  the  N.  pan  of  ths 
state,  and  contains  460  sq.  m.  Watered  by  HI.  Joseph  and 
Elkhart  rivers,  and  their  tributaries.  It  contained  In  1840, 
484-  neat  cattle,  2925  sheep,  H801  swine;  and  produced 
44.504  bushels  of  wheat,  8763  of  rye,  98,862  of  Indian  com, 
43.H77  of  oats,  23,431  of  potatoes,  130  pounds  of  silk  cocoons, 
73,007  of  sugar.  It  had  ten  stores,  three  (touring-mills,  six 
grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  two  tanneries, 
four  distilleries,  one  brewery,  two  potteries,  two  print  ing- 
offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  twenty 
scholars.    Pop.  6680.   Capital,  Goshen. 

Elkhart,  t_.  Noble  co.,  la.   It  has  one 
saw-mill,  two  schools,  16  scholars.   Pop.  240. 

Elkhart,  river,  la.,  enters  St.  Joseph  river,  in 

ELK  HORN,  t.,  Warren  co.  Mo.   Pop.  642. 
^  F.LSJtoa^  PjV..  capital  of  Walworth  co,  Wis,  68  tn.  B.E. 

ELK  LAND.  p.  I-  Tioga  co..  Pa..  170  m.  N.  Hai 
980  W.    Drained  by  Cowanesque  and  Crooked 
branches  of  Tioga  river.    It  contains  seven  stores,  two  grist- 
mills, nine  saw-mill*.  Ave  schools,  149  scholnrs.   Pop.  7!0. 

ELK RIDGC:  LANDING,  p.  v.,  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md.. 
7  ra.  Wj?.\V  Baltimore.  30  m.  N.N.W.  Annapolis,  30  W. 
Situated  on  the  8.W.  side  of  Patapsco  river,  at  the  bead  of 
tide  water.  The  Washington  Branch  rail-road  meets  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  at  this  place.  The  former 
•tosses  the  river  over  a  splendid  viaduct,  700  ft.  long,  on 
eight  granite  arches,  38  ft.  above  the  rtvrr.  The  ullage 
contains  one  Methodist  church,  a  lyceuin,  a  public  library, 
two  flour  inn  mill",  one  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture,  of 
east  Iron  pipe,  employing  300  hands;  one  rolling  mill  and 
nail  factory,  and  about  1000  Inhabitants.  It  is  a  great  de- 
pository for  u»lw<-co. 

ELK  RIVER,  t,  Newton  co..  Mo.  It  contains  one  school, 
19  scholars.   Pop.  335. 

ELK  RUN,  t ,  Columbiana  co.,  O,  5  m.  E.  New  Lisbon. 
Watered  b~  the  middle  fork  of  Utile  Beaver  river.  Pop. 
1791.  It  contains  the  village  of  Elkton,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  river,  with  68  inhabitants 

ELKTON.  p.  v.  ca|rital  of  Cecil  co.,  Md..  80  tn.  N.E.  An- 
napolis. 90  W.  Situated  nt  the  Junction  of  two  main  branch- 
es of  Elk  river,  at  ths  head  of  tide  water. I  m.  S.  of  the 

1  Philadelphia  rail-road.  It  con- 
Methodist  church,  and 
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i.  p.  v..  capital  of  Todd  co.,  Ky„  187  m.  8.W. 
,  711  W.  Situated  on  die  E.  side  of  Elk  creek.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  jnll,  several  stores,  about  75  dwel- 
lings, and  470  inhabitants. 

ELLKJAY,  p.  v„  capital  of  Gilmer  co.,  Ga..  176  ro.  N.W. 
Mllle.tgevltle,  632  W.   Situated  on  Ellejay  cn 
of  Coosawatte  river.   It  contains  a 
Baptist  and  one 


creek,  a  branch 


flowing  into  Lake 
stores,  one  grist  mill,  five 
Pop.  1171 


N.  Y.,  93  m.  N.N.W. 
"Irained  by  English 
ranches  of  Chasy 
It  contains  three 


ELLERY.  p.  t,  Chautauque  co,  N.  Y,  343  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albany,  330  W.   Bounded  S.W.  by  Chautauqus  lake.  It 


contains  one  store,  one  fulling-mill,  three  grist-mills,  nine 
saw-mills,  twelve  schools,  710  scholars.  Pop.  2949.  At  the 
centre  of  the  town  a  a  small  village,  which  contains  a  Bap 
list  church,  one  store,  and  several  mechanic  shops. 

ELLICOTT.  L  Chauwuque  eo„  N.  Y.,  18  m.  8.E.  May 
ville,  330  m.  W.  Albany.  It  embraces  the  foot  of  Cbautnu- 
que  lake,  and  is  watered  by  its  outlet,  and  by  Cssadaga 
creek.  It  contains  fourteen  stores,  two  furnaces,  two  fulling 
mills,  one  cotton-factory,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist-mills, 
ten  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  one  printing-office, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  one  academy,  140  students,  twelve 
schools,  331  scholars.  Pop.  2371.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Dextervllle,  1|  m.  N.E.  Jamestown,  on  Chautauqua  out- 
let, where  Is  one  of  the  best  water-powers  in  the  stale,  W. 
of  Ueneaee  river. 

ELLICOTT8 VILLE,  p.  L,  capital  of  Cattaraugus  co, 
N.  Y.,  993  in.  W.  by  8.  Albany,  333  W.  Organized  In  1*20. 
Drained  by  Great  Valley  creek,  and  its  tributaries,  flowing 


Inhsbltants. 

ELLINGTON,  p.  t.,  Tolland  co.,  Ct,  20  m.  N.N.E.  i 
ford.  356  W.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational 
and  one  Methodist ;  three  stores,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw- 
mills, one  academy,  28  students,  nine  schools,  366  scholars 
Pop.  1336.  The  village  at  the  centre  contains  a  neat  Con 
gregatlonal  church,  a  high  school  which  is  celebrated,  and 
about  forty  dwellings,  many  of  them  neat. 

Ellisoton,  p.  i..  ChautAuque  co.,  N.  Y  .  93  m.  E.  May 
ville,  324  m.  W.  by  8.  Albany,  336  W.  Organised  in  1824. 
Drained  by  Clear  creek,  a  branch  of  Conewnngo  creek.  It 
conLilns  four  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist  mills,  seven 
saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  nine  schools,  576  scholars.  Pop. 
1723. 

ELLIOTT,  p.  t,  York  co.  Me,  109  m.  8.8. W.  Augusta, 
498  W.  Incorporated  in  1810.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Salmon 
Fall  river.  It  contains  three  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills, 
four  tanneries,  one  academy,  46  students,  seven  schools,  393 
scholars.  Pop.  1HW). 
ELLIOTTS V ILLS,  t,  Plscatiquis  co.  Me.  It  has  one 
19  scholars.   Pop.  00. 

co,  nVY,  169 


sawmill,  two  schools, 
ELLISBURG,  p.  U, 


three  fulling-mills,  one  woollen 
factory," two  flou ring-mills,  seven  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw- 
mills, four  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  twenty-three  schools, 
794  scholars.    Pop.  5349. 

ELLISVILLE,  p.  v,  cap.  of  Jones  co.  Miss,  144  m.  8.E. 
Jackson.  1022  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Tslahalla 
creek,  a  branch  of  Leaf  river.  It  contains  a  court-house 
and  several  dwellings. 

ELLSWORTH,  p.  t,  capital  of  Hancock  co.  Me,  89  m 
E.  by  N.  Augusta,  071  W.  Watered  by  Union  river.  It 
contains  fifteen  stores,  five  grist-mills,  nineteen  saw-mills, 
one  academy,  19  students,  nineteen  schools,  670  scholars. 
Assessor's  valuation  of  real  estate,  $322,943.  Pop.  2263. 
The  village  Is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Union  river,  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  Is  accessi- 
ble by  large  vessels.  It  contains  s  court-bouse  and  Jail. 
The  county  seat  was  removed  from  Castlne  to  this  place  In 
1838.  It  has  some  navigation  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  the  fisheries. 

Ellsworth,  t,  Grafton  co,  N.  H,  52  m.  N.  by  W.  Con- 
cord, 20  m.  8.E.  Haverhill.  Watered  by  a  branch  of 
Pcmtgewaaset  river.  Issuing  from  Branch  pond,  in  the  8.E. 
part  of  the  t.  Chartered  In  1709.  It  contains  one 
Ha  pi  1st  church,  one  I 
101  scholsrs.  Pop.] 

p.  t,  Trumbull  co,  O,  160  m.  N.E.  < 


It  contains  three  churches,  one  United 
Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  ( 
nine  schools,  370  scholars.   Pop.  988. 

ELMIRA.  p.  t,  capital  of  Chemung  co..  N.  Y  .  193  m 
W.8.W.  Albany.  279  W.  Organised  in  1792.  Bounded  S 
by  Chemung  river.  Drained  by  Newtown  and  Baldwin's 
creeks.  It  contains  forty  four  stores,  three  lumber-yard*, 
one  fulling-mill,  two  furnaces,  si*  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw 

two  priniin 
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ELMORE. 

two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  academy.  130 

student*,  nineteen  schools,  1154  MUM  Pop.  4791.  The 
▼iliac,  formerly  called  Newtown,  received  its  present  name 
la  1828,  and  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  four  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Episcopal ; 

a  mechanics'  Institute  with  a  library,  a  bank,  forty  •tores, 
and  uumeroos  mills  and  manufactories,  430  dwellings,  and 

river,  which  is  »«  ft.  long,  besides  100  ft.  of  causeway  on 
the  8  side.  Klmira  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  exports  a 
large  amount  of  lumber,  as  well  as  much  other  produce  of 
.I'rtcrent  kinds.  The  line  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
nod  passes  through  the  place.  The  Chemung  rami  termi- 
nals here,  and  affords,  through  Seneca  lake  and  the  Erie 
canal,  a  boa  table  comrminicarioo  to  Hudson  river  and  New 
York  city. 

ELMORE,  p.  t,  Lamoille  co.,  Vt,  90  m.  N.  Montpellcr. 
536  VV.  Chartered  in  1781.  The  waters  from  the  N.  flow 
into  Lamoille  river,  and  from  the  8.  into  Winooskl  or  Onion 
river.  Mead's  pond.  In  the  N.W.  part,  covers  300  acres. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant  It  contains  one  Congregational  and 
one  Methodist  society,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills,  seven 
schools,  144  scholars.    Pop.  470. 

ELORA.  or  EL  LOR  A  (£ter»).  a  village  of  Hindustan, 
som.  of  the  Nhwm.  prov.  Anrungabad.  In  about  lat.  1U°  5Sf 
tin  and  long.  75©  33  8.;  celebrated  for  some  remarkable 
cave  temiiles.  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  about  1  m.  to  the 
which  in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  execution  surpass 
all  other  structures  of  the  kind  In  India.  The  site  of  these 
curious  monuments  of  art  is  a  crescent -shaped  hill,  of  mod 
orate  elevation,  the  concavity  of  which  faces  VV.  or  N.W. 
Its  constituent  rocks  are  chiefly  basalt,  a  hard  vesicular 
rock,  and  a  rock  of  a  loose,  gritty,  absorbent,  and  crumbling 
nature.  Interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz,  siliceous  stone, 
blood  stone,  ftc  The  caves  are  cut  in  the  W.  slope  or  con- 
cavity of  the  hill  above  mentioned,  extending,  with  inter- 
vals of  various  length  between  them,  for  about  1  m.  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  They  may  be  divided  Into 
three  groups:  the  N.,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to 


three  groups:  the  which  nppear  to  have  belorigr 
the  Jain  sect,  since  the  purely  Buddhir  sculptures  and 
Mem*  In  them  are  Intermixed  with  many  Brohmli 


any  Brahminlcal 
ones  |  the  central,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are 
solely  Brahminlcal ;  and  the  8..  which  are  ns  decidedly 
Buddhic.  Beginning  at  the  N.  extremity,  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  the  hill,  cut  In  a  mural  rock  of  block  basalt,  is 
what  is  calked  the  Parunautk,  a  colossal  figure  of  Buddh, 
10  ft.  high,  apparently  in  a  triumphal  car,  and  seated  on  the 
folds  of  a  large  snake,  whose  seven  beads  form  his  canopy. 
Six  attendant  figures  surround  this  statue,  over  which  a 
handsome  stone  porch  was  erected  about  a  century  since. 
This  Idol  Is  still  held  In  much  reverence  by  the  Jains,  many 
of  whom  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  thither.  About  'Alio 
yards  below  this  idol  Is  what  is  called  the  Indra  Subbah,  or 
"  Court  of  Indra,"  a  temple  consisting  of  three  caves,  open- 
ing one  into  another,  ana  situated  behind  an  area  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  in  which  stand  an  elaborately  sculptured  pagoda,  a 

The 
sculp 
be- 
lt are  two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female,  the  former 
on  a  couchant  elephant,  and  the  latter  on  a  lion, 
figures  have  been  generally  called  Indra  and  Inder- 
but  Ool.  Sykea  contends  that  they  represent  the 
prince  and  his  consort  who  founded  this  temple.  (See 
Joum.  of  tkr  .Ittat.  Sot.  of  Bengal,  vi.  (1837),  1038,  ate.) 
The  caves  consist  of  two  stories  each  ,  but  the  lower  sto- 
ries are  greatly  Injured  by  damp  and  partially  choked  up 
with  earth.  The  three  chambers  on  the  story  above  vary 
from  about  00  to  70  ft.  In  length,  by  nearly  as  much  In 
breadth,  and  from  13  to  15  ft.  m  height,  and  their  ceilings  are 
supported  by  numerous  pillars  and  pilasters.  Each  con- 
tains a  colossal  figure  of  Buddh,  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  In  the  first  and  second  chambers  there  are  fig- 


fore 


<  into  ■uiiiocf,  mig  luunwu  ucninu  ail  urru  cui 

ck,  in  which  stand  an  elaborately  sculptured  pai 
ome  obelisk  and  the  figure  of  an  elenlmnl 
of  this  temple  is  in  many  parts  covered  with 
In  relief;  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  vcrand 


RLS1NEUR. 

on  the  right  are  Siva  and  ParvntJ  together  in  a  heaven, 

which  Rawun  (the  Hindoo  Briartmt),  a  figure  with  nu 
meruit*  heads  and  arms,  is  endeavouring  to  shake.  At  the 
end  of  the  central  colonnade  Is  a  square  sanctuary,  en- 
tered by  four  doors,  each  guarded  by  two  gigantic  figures, 
14  ft  8  in.  In  height  and  containing  the  lingam.  which  em- 
blem l»rfon«°  »n  nearly  all  the  second  group  of  caves  at  El- 

•sssi^BBWei  m  have  been'  itwmi  M  worship  utmiEj 
in  jtoftwa  of  eoch^  there  is  a^bustof  the^cetebrated  triad, 

ELiraaiiTA.)  Over  the  door  of  one  cave  Is  the  Image  of 
Luximee,  attended  by  elephants ;  and  another,  a  noble 
hall,  Sk)  ft.  long,  ~>>*  ft  wide,  15  ft  in  height  and  adorned 
by  highly  finished  pillars,  has  numerous  compartments  full 
of  figures,  among  which  Is  a  group  supposed  to  represent 
the  marriage  of  81  va  and  Parvail. 

But  the  most  splendid  temple  at  Ellora  is  that  called  ATy- 
fss,  or  "  Paradise,"  a  pagoda  of  a  sugar-loaf  form,  100  ft 
In  height  surrounded  by  five  chapels,  nearly  similar  in 
form ;  the  whole,  together  with  the  area  in  which  they  are 
situated,  being  excavated  la  the  solid  rock,  and  covered 
with  sculptures  from  top  to  bottom,  both  within  sad 
ilthout.   The  extreme  depth  o  • 


ft;  the  area  Itself  is  323  ft.  in  depth,  by  1S5  ft  in  Its 
greatest  breadth  (on  the  E.  side).  On  the  ft,  8,  and  E.  R 
i*  surrounded  by  colonnades,  varying  m  length  from  185  to 
115  it.,  nnd  having  from  15  to  18  square  pillars  each:  the 


115  it.,  nnd  having  from  15  to  18  square  . 
walls  which  these  colonnades  surround  are  covered  with 
sculptures,  and  In  the  front  of  the  wall  by  which  the  area  kt 
enclosed  on  the  VV.  side  are  niches  filled  by  gigantic  fig- 
ures. A  i.'.'"  >  contains  the  representations  of  nearly  all  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon  ;  but  as  Col.  Sykea  observes,  notices  of 
its  figures  alone  would  fill  a  volume,  and  the  temple  most 
be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Those  who  wish  for  far- 
ther Information  may  resort  to  Captain  Heely's  work,  and  la 
the  accounts  of  the  Ellora  caves  by  CM.  Sykea,  in  the 
TVea*.  •/  tAe  J.,t.  Sot.  of  Bombay,  ill..  281,  fee. ;  8ir  C.  Ma- 
let  In  the  -lo.ii ir  Htttanhet,  vt„  382-424;  Mr.  Erskioe, 


the 
the 


\  of  ihpfto  rooms  contAin  fururd  of  Buddh,  In 
attitudes,  "  some  standing  and  some  sitting :  the 
riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  bulls." 
(6><r«.)  None  of  these  caves  has  any  cells  opening  from 
It  which  appendages  are  almost  universally  found  in  tem- 
ples atrictly  Buddhic.  About  40  or  50  paces  farther  to  the 
E.  there  Is  a  fourth  cave,  and  still  farther  on,  another ;  but 
both  are  much  choked  up  with  earth. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Brahminlcal  temples,  proceed- 
ing from  the  W,  Is  about  200  yards  distant  from  the  latter, 
and  entitled  Doomar  Isyna,  "  the  Nuptial  Palace."  This  is 
the  most  extensive  chamber  of  all,  under  one  roof;  it  Is 
185  ft.  In  length,  by  150  ft  broad  ;  Its  ceiling  averages  19  ft 


<  height  and  Is  supported  by  28  pillars  and  90  pilasters. 


tothls 


Hie« 


aide  of  the  VV.  eni 
vengeftU  character. 


We  must  hoi 

There  are  four  principal  ones :  the  first  has  three  stor 
the  second  two ;  the  third.  80  ft.  long  by  421  broad,  and 
in  height  is  in  beauty  Inferior  to  none,  and  has  an 
roof,  supported  by  ribs  of  wood  similar  to  that  of  ( 
or  the  great  cave  at  Hennery  ;  the  fourth  Is  accompanied 
by  several  smaller  ones,  and  all  are  very  highly  finished. 
Each  lemple  of  this  group  contains  a  large  figure  of  Buddh, 
and  other  characteristics  of  Buddhic  temples.  For  some 
speculations  as  to  the  era  of  these  caves,  see  Joum.  if  cat 
Atit.  Sot.  of  Bengal,  vi.  (1837).  1038-41. 

EL8IN BOROUGH,  t,  Salem  o,.,  N.  J..  3  m.  8.  Salem. 
Thaincd  by  Alloway'a  creek  on  the  8.,  and  Salem  creek  on 
the  N.   It  has  two  schools,  8S  scholars.   Pop.  526. 

EL8INEl.TR.  or  EL81NORK  (Don.  Htltingor)  a  marit 
town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Isl.  of  Zealand 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  soond.  or  principal  channel 
leading  from  the  N.  sea  to  the  Baltic,  7  m.  W.  Helatnchorr 
in  Sweden,  and  23*  m.  N.  by  E.  Copenhagen  lat.  5fl0  <g  17" 
N..  long.  120  3*2"  E.  Pop.  (1834)  7122.  The  town  stretch- 
es irregularly  over  sloping  ground  towards  the  shore,  il  It 
well  built,  and  has  good  edifices.  There  are  two 

churches,  one  of  which,  though  externally  very  plain,  con- 
tains many  Interesting  objects  of  antiquity,  and  a  lofty  al- 
tar gorgeously  ornamented.  The  public  cemetery  of  Elii- 
neur  Is  a  large  and  handsome  enclosure.  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  town,  on  the  N.E.  is  the  castle  of  Cronborg 
This  edifice,  built  by  Frederic  II.,  In  the  boldest  style  of 
Oothle  architecture,  is  sold  to  be  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures of  its  kind  In  Europe.  "Though  of  great  extent  yet 
so  elegant  are  Its  proportions,  that  it  seems  as  light  and 
graceful  a*  a  building  raised  more  for  ornament  than  foe 
use.  So  for.  however,  from  being  a  mere  thing  of  show,  it 
is  a  strong  nnd  substantial  fortress,  strengthened  by  all  the 
advantage*  that  military  science  can  give  to  a 
which,  though  very  low,  is  still  extremely  Importa 
Its  sweeping  the  sound  most  completely,  both  up  and  i 
The  approach,  therefore,  is  garnished  with  lunes  and  i 
lunes,  acarpes,  ditches,  wtodendee— 4a  short  all  the  in  . 
sing  externals  of  a  fortress  kept  in  the  highest  order.** 
(Bremnrr,  I.,  233.)  From  the  summit  of  the  light  house 
of  this  fortress  the  scene  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Cronborg  ia  now  chiefly  used  as  a  prison ;  It  was  the  pi  see 
of  confinement  for  some  years  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mntilda,  sister  of  George  TIL  of  England.  All  mere  hast 
ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic  ore  obliged,  under  cer- 
tain reservations  depending  on  the  weather.'/*  salute  Cron- 
borg Castle  by  lowering  their  topsails  when  abreast  of  the 

and  no  ship  unless  she  belong  to  Sweden,  la  i 
to  pass  the  soond  without  dear  «g 
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The  first  treaty  with  England  having  reference  to 
ibis  *abjeet  Is  dated  to  14.50.  The  Sound  duties  hnd  their 
origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King  of  Denmark  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Hanae  Towns  on  the  other,  bv  which 
the  former  undertook  to  construct  lighthouse*.  Innd  marks. 
fce~,  aloof  the  Cattr-gat.  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  Tor  tlie 
same.  Tlir  duties  have  varied  at  different  period* ;  lb« 
freater  part  of  the  inhab.  of  Elslneur  are.  In  some  way  or 
other,  connected  with  their  management  or  collection. 
(See  BotJ*M>.)  Former  traveller*  «|>e:ik  of  the  hustle  at  El- 
slneur. from  tin-  number  of  foreign  sailora  constantly  In  It* 
street*.  The  place  in  now  very  quiet ;  the  captains,  to  pre- 
vent dflav.  seldom  allowing  thrir  men  to  rorne  ashore,  un- 
les«  ofT.i*i.mi»lly  to  lake  In  vecetabbn.  r*o  well  organised 
I*  the  system  lor  collecting  the  dues,  thnt  »hlps  ore  fre- 
quently not  detained  more  than  half  an  hour.  Ship*  of 
War  are  eietnpled  from  payment.  Most  maritime  nation* 
have  consul*  at  KUtncur.  The  |irinri|ml  communication 
between  la-nrcnrk  and  Sweden  takes  place  here ;  and  ref- 
ttlar  boats  sail  three  times  a  day  to  and  from  llelsinborg. 

Klslneur  Is  well  known  to  Englishmen,  at  least  by  name, 
from  Us  being  the  scene  of  Shnkspeare's  noble  tragedy  of 
Hamlet.  '•The  principal  incidents  of  the  piny  are  founded 
on  fnrt.  but  so  deeply  buried  In  remote  nntiquity,  as  to 
make  u  difficult  to  discriminate  truth  from  fable,  Saxo- 
Urarumntlcu*,  who  flourished  In  thr  twelfth  century,  is  the 
earliest  historian  of  Denmark  who  relates  the  aihenturcs 
of  H. unlet.  HI*  account  is  eitrncted.  and  much  altered,  by 
hV'lleforest,  a  French  author;  an  English  tran.«lation  of 
whin'  romance  was  puMnhe.l  un<ier  the  title  ot'  Thr  //i>- 
ttyr  n/  ff'imlrt.  and  from  this  translation  Shaks|ienre 
formed  the  groundwork  of  his  play,  though  with  many 
alterations  and  additions.**  (Ore's  Travel*  to  Or  JV\  of 
Kmrowe.  v.,  >»».) 

ELV  AH,  a  lortified  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spam.  pmv.  Alcntejo.  l  imn.  K.  Lisbon,  IS  m.  W.  Bndojos, 
lat.  3*>  4tf  N.,  long.  tP  57'  VV.  Pop.  J 6,4*10.  It  Is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  covered  with  olive  trees 
and  orchards,  between  two  other  hills  whkh  command  It. 
and  mi  which  are  the  fortresses  of  Santa  Lucia  and  La 
Llpiie.  These  and  the  other  defences  of  thr  loan,  reckoned 
the  <kn  H'vurrr  of  the  fount  de  1. 1  Lippe  SebOmberg, 
and  a  model  of  their  kind,  render  It  so  strong,  thnt  no 
impression  could  be  made  upon  it,  except  by  a  large  army 
and  ■  regular  siege.  The  principal  street,  Kun  de  Cadea. 
has  nn  antique,  venerable  appearance,  from  the  remains  of 
Moorish  house*  and  towers.  The  eadca.  or  prison,  stands 
at  on.,  end.  and  opposite  to  it  is  the  hospital  for  the  low  hp- 

nile.  which  Is  well  conducted,  and  divided  Into  wards, 
ii  Ki.glnml.  with  *e|Mirnti'  apartments  for  infectious 
diseases.  On  the  whole,  howe.er,  the  town  is  ill  built, 
ami  the  streets  mostly  narrow  and  dirty.  The  principal 
edifireii  are — the  cathedral,  arsenal,  bomb- proof  barracks 
for  tKM*)  or  7000  men,  theatre,  Ilc.  It  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  with  a  college,  a  seminary,  ate.  There  are 
manufactures  of  arm*  and  jewellery  ;  but  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  inhab.  Is  on  the  contraband  trade  earned 
nn  ncros*  the  Hpnntsh  frontier.  The  Placca,  or  great  square, 
la  remarknhle  for  a  singularly  formed  tower  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  house*  exhibit  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture  from  the  day*  of  Moorish  splendour  and 
elegance  down  to  modern  times.  Several  of  the  grotesque 
carvings  are  executed  with  great  richness  and  delicacy. 
Thr  rooms  In  the  mortem  h<Hi*es  are  large,  lofty,  and  paved 
wilh  h ticks  arranged  In  various  figures ;  the  windows  not 
being  glaxed.  but  merely  closed  with  latticed  blinds.  The 
decorations  uf  some  of  the  r Impels  in  the  cathedral  are 
extremely  elegant,  the  wails  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  gilded  carving,  but  the  pictures  are 
execrable.  The  grand  altar  Is  supported  by  Corinthian 
ptllirt  of  gray  marble,  surmounted  by  n  canopy  of  crimson 
and  gold  silk,  beneath  which  is  a  large  picture  of  the  birth 
Of  Christ ;  the  altar  itself  is  covered  with  rnmson  and  gold 
ailk,  and  Is  crowded  with  silver  candlesticks.  There  Is  no 
room  in  the  town  for  public,  gardens,  but  the  covered  way 
from  the  Porta  d'Ksqntna  to  the  Oltvenea  gate  Is  planted 
with  trees,  and  each  t>laee  d'armet  has  a  fountain,  and  is 
idly  laid  oat.  The  walk  round  the  ramparts  la  ex 
ely  One,  ooanmandiiig  a  view  of  the  country  for  many 
miles  in  all  directions. 

The  town  is  furnished  with  water,  brought  from  an  emi- 
nence about  .1  m.  W.  from  It  (MiHano)  by  an  aqueduct  con- 
structed by  the  Moors,  which  supplies  numerous  fountains, 
one  of  whlrh  I*  of  very  large  dimensions.  In  crossing  the 
valley,  14  m.  In  width,  this  aqueduct  has  four  tiers  of  arches, 
•arli  above  the  other,  making  together  V30  ft.  In  height.  It 
la  supported  by  strong  buttresses ;  and  to  add  to  its  strength. 
It  Is  built  in  a  cig  nt  direction.  The  environs  are  fertile  In 
grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  Manufacture*,  arms  and  hardware. 

Elvas  was  a  post  of  great  lni|>ortanee  during  the  pen  In 
sulnr  war.  Marshal  Junot  took  possession  of  It  In  March 
MM,  and  held  it  till  it  was  given  up,  under  the  c.mventlor. 


ELYTON. 

of  ("intra  in  August  following.  It  has  bomb  proof  barracks 
for  GUM)  ta  auUi  men,  and  furnished  the  artillery  and  stores 
for  the  siege  of  Badajo*.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  hod  a 
powerful  telescope  placed  in  the  tower  of  La  Lippe  during 
the  operations,  by  which  the  Interior  of  the  castle  of  Bsdnjoe 
could  be  plainly  looked  Into,  and  all  the  operations  dis- 
covered. IJfaper'a  Peninsular  War,  I.,  144,  160,209;  II., 
l'JR;  111..  510;  lv.,  185,  401,  BBC  J  /.toil's  Journey  through 
Portugal,  p.  130,  et  tern. ;  Penny  Mag.,  Vt  318,  317, 344. 345.) 

ELY,  a  rity  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  In  thr  district 
called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Ouse,  16 
m.  N.N.E.  Cambridge.  The  city  Includes  the  parishes  of 
Ely.  Trinity,  and  St.  Mary's;  the  extra  parochial  district 
of  Ely  college,  and  the  rhnpclry  of  Chellsbam.  comprising, 
In  all,  an  area  of  17,4X0  acres,  and  a  pop.  of  6180,  of  which 
about  5000  may  belong  b>  the  city  properly  so  called.  The 
latter  consists  principally  of  ime  long  street,  with  a  market- 
place In  the  centre ;  several  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  and  have  an  antique  venerable  appearance  ;  and  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  those 
changes  that  have  so  materially  modified  the  appearance 
of  most  other  towns.  It  owe*  Its  entire  distinction  to  its 
being  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  established  here  tn  1107.  Its 
rnthcdral  Is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  In  England.  Being 
partly  of  the  reigns  of  William  Rttfu*  and  llenry  I.,  ana 
partly  of  subsequent  periods,  it  displays  a  singular  admix- 
ture of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  English  stylesof  architec- 
ture ;  but  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  Its  parts,  It 
must,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  truly 
magnificent  edifice.  Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to  VY.  ta 
535  ft.  j  the  length  of  the  transept  is  190  ft. ;  the  height  of 
the  lantern  on  the  summit  of  the  dome  over  the  celebrated 
octagon  tower,  is  170  ft. ;  the  extreme  height  of  the  W 
tower,  one  of  the  finest  In  the  kingdom.  Is  870  ft. ;  the 
height  of  the  E.  front  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  113  ft.  It 
ha*  many  Interesting  monument*.  St.  Mary's  chapel,  rrm- 
flgoous  to  the  rathcdral.  now  Trinity  church,  was  com- 
menced In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  I*  one  of  the  most 
perfect  structures  of  the  age  :  it  is  900  ft.  In  length  Inside, 
by  46  IV  in  breadth  ;  the  height  of  the  vanlted  roof  being 
60  ft. ;  It  has  neither  pillars  nor  side  aisles,  but  Is  supported 
by  strong  buttresses.  The  cloisters  and  other  buildings, 
which  belonged  ton  monastery  founded  here  at  a  very  early 
dnte,  have  been  long  since  demolished,  wilh  the  exception  of 
the  refectory,  that  has  been  converted  Into  a  deanery. 
The  F.pUeopal  |Kilnre,  near  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral, 
retains  few  traces  of  Its  ancient  architecture.  The  bishops 
of  Ely  formerly  possessed  powers  within  the  tele  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  appointing  their 
own  chief  Justice  and  magistrates ;  but  these  were  taken 
nwny  by  the  act  6  and  7  Willlnm  IV.  cap.  S7.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  see  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1831,  to  XI  1,105  a  year;  but  a  deduction  was 
mmie  from  this  Income  on  the  appointment  of  the  present 
bishop  In  1836,  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Ely,  at  an  average  of  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1(94.  amounted  to  £7686  •  year.  The  oasisea 
are  held  herein  the  new  shlre  hall, erected  in  1821.  Ely 
has  a  grammar  school,  founded  by  Henry  VIM  .  a  free 
school  endowed  by  n  lady  of  the  name  of  Needhnm ;  and 
a  national  school  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
considerable  landed  property  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
poor  Is  vested  In  a  body  of  incorporated  trustees.  There  kt 
an  earthenware  and  tobacco-pipe  manufactory  within  the 
city  ;  but  the  Inhab.  am  principally  employed  In  gardening, 
which  is  extensively  carried  on  In  the  vicinity.  Ely  sent 
two  members  to  the  II.  of  C.  In  the  twenty-third  of  Edward 
L  but  has  not  subsequently  been  mpresented.  Market  day, 
Thursday.  The  Isle  of  Ely  is  Included  within  the  great 
level  of  the  Fens,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  (See  fiestas**'* 
HtMtary  and  Antianitiet  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral 
Chmrrh  of  Ely,  paitim.  d-c.) 

ELYHIA.  p.  t..  cap.  Lorain  co..  O.,  116  N.N.E.  Cotnmhns, 
374  W.  This  v.  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plain  between 
two  branches  of  Black  r.,  whlrh  unite  half  a  mile  below 
the  place.  At  the  v.  each  of  the  branches  has  a  tall  of 
forty  feet  perpendicular,  which.  In  high  water,  affords  a 
splendid  water-power;  but  tn  a  dry  season  the  water  Is 
deficient,  though  It  at  always  considerable.  The  principal 
street  extends  from  one  branch  of  the  r.  to  the  other,  and 
the  buildings  are  ronstmrted  with  neatness  and  taste.  It 
contains  an  elegnnt  court  house,  which  cost  •SOOO.  a  jnll, 
two  churches,  ten  stores,  one  large  flouring  mill,  four  saw 
mills,  one  rarding-mnchine  and  clothiers'  works,  one  forge, 
two  furnaces,  100  dwellings  and  about  800  Inhabitants.  Ii 
Is  one  of  the  oleosa nteit  villages  In  northern  Ohio.  The 
t,  contains  two  academies,  135  students,  six  schools,  "33 
scholars.    Pop.  1636. 

ELYTON.  p.  v..  eap.  Jefferson  co.,  Alabama,  54  N.E. 
Tascaloosa.  764  W.  Situated  on  Five  Mile  rr..  a  branch 
of  I-oeust  fork  of  Black  Warrior  r    It  contains  a  court 
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EMANUEL. 

house  and  sever*!  stores  and  dwelling*.  Proceeds  of  the 
post  office,  <l  Ht). 

EMANL'KL,  eo.,  Ga.  Situated  centrally  toward  the  E. 
part  of  the  Mate,  and  contain*  about  1100  *q.  ni.  Bounded 
N.E.  by  Ogechee  r~,  B.W.  by  Ureal  Oboopec  r.  Watered 
by  Canowchee  and  l.utlc  Ohoopee  rt.,  and  their  branches. 
It  contained.  In  1-10.  16,324  neat  cattle,  1171  sheep, 
•wine;  and  produced  3087  bushels  of  wheat  37,129  of  In- 
dian corn,  2773  of  potatoes,  72.8M0  pound*  of  cotton,  2300 
of  sugar.  It  had  four  stores,  nine  grist  mills,  three  saw- 
uiills.  two  distilleries.  Pop.:  whiten.  2500;  staves,  603; 
free  coloured,  24 ;  total,  313V.   Capital.  Swoinsboro. 

EM  BDEN.  p.  i,  Somerset  co.,  Me  ,  49m.  N.N.W.  Augusta, 
044  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Kennebec  r.  Incorporated  In  1804. 
Seven-mile  brook,  pauca  through  iu  8.W.  corner,  and  flow* 
uiio  Kennebec  r.  It  has  eighteen  school*,  462  scholars. 
Pop.  983.  - 

EMDEN,  or  EMBI1EN,  a  sea  port  town  of  Hanover, 
being  the  second  In  that  kingdom  In  respect  of  size  and 
Importance ;  prov.  Aurich,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  sstuary  uf  the  Ems,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called  the 
Dullart,  15  m.  8.W.  Aurich. and  46  m.  W.N.W.  Oldenburg ; 
UL  530  22'  3"  N,  long.  7*>  |f  38"  E.  Pop.  12.000,  mostly 
Calvin  1st*.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  wet  ditches,  nnd 


i  of  which  Is 

edilice,  a  council-house,  judicial  tribunal,  custoni- 
ciehange,  eoruinerciol  weighing -house,  naval  as- 
ufltee,  school  of  navigation,  house  of  correction, 
orphan  asylum,  lying  la  charity,  gymnasium,  society  of 
natural  history,  In.  A  navigable  canal  connects  it  with 
Aurich,  and  various  others  intersect  the  adjacent  country 
and  the  town,  communicating  with  the  port.  The  latter, 
which  consists  of  two  inner  harbours  opening  Into  an  outer 
harbour.  Is  large,  but  shallow  ;  so  that  vessels  drawing 
inofe  than  eleven  ft.  can  enter  it  only  at  high  water,  unless 
lightened  of  a  portion  of  their  cargo.  But  the  roadstead, 
which  is  well  ptotected,  lias  water  sufficient  to  float  vessels 
of  any  sine,  and  the  holding  ground  Is  good.  Emden  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  linen  yam,  stockings,  tobacco, 
>dy,  leather,  hats,  soap,  starch,  Jfcc. ;  its  herring  fishery 
formerly  of  considerable  importance,  nnd  employed 
bands,  w  ho  took  about  13,000  tons  uf  fish  annually  ; 
but  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined,  m  d  from 
sixty  ships  formerly  engaged  in  it,  the  number  Is  now 
reduced  to  fifteen.  The  general  trade  of  the  tow  n  has  also 
declined.  In  the  sixteenth  century  It  had  GOO  m 'a-going 
vessels;  and,  la  1  784.  273  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  19,280 
lasts ;  in  1637.  however,  it  had  only  103  sea  and  river 
vessels  and  barges,  of  the  united  burden  of  4806  lasts ! 
{ KrsVa,  I.,  286.)  In  1827-28,  between  800  and  900  shins 
entered  and  left  the  port;  whereas  in  1838,  this  number 
was  reduced  to  653  (563  Hanoverian,  and  9!  foreign),  of 
the  burden  of  16,186  lasts.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  vessels  that  now  frequent  the  port,  are  inland  r rail. 

Though  Emden  be  a  free  port,  the  advantage  it  thence 
derives  is  in  time  of  peace  very  insignificant.  It  has  little 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  except  with 
E.  Frieslnnd  and  the  co.  of  Munster.  of  which  it  continues 
to  be  the  emporium.  The  import  trade  it  formerly  carried 
on  In  colonial  produce  has  been  almost  entirely  transferred 
to  Amsterdam,  llainbunt.  and  Bremen,  whence  it  is  supplied 
at  second  hand.  Its  chief  import*  arc  hemp,  potash,  lim- 
ber, Jtc,  fnim  the  Baltic  and  Norway.  The  imports  of 
limber  tire  very  considerable,  the  vicinity  of  Km  den  being 
singularly  deficient  In  wood.  It  also  imports  considerable 
quantities  of  French  wine.  lis  chief  exports  are  oats, 
wheat,  benns,  rapeseed,  rye,  barley,  herring*,  butter,  cheese, 
gin,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  hides.  The  annual 
export*  of  some  of  these  articles  may  be  estimated  as 
follows,  vis.  wheat  1200  lasts,  rye  900  do.,  oau  3000  do., 
"»  do.,  barley  400  do.,  rapeseed  900 do.,  butter  18,0004 
The  Dutch  currency  1*  that,  for  the  most  part,  In 
—.....Jon  at  Emden ;  but  inland  produce  is  often  paid  for 
In  Louis  d'or*  at  five  dollars  each,  or  in  Prussian  currency. 
(Hrmden ;  J) at  Ktmigr.  Hanover  *  r.rrgkauj ;  Prteatr  Com- 
ssaaicatio*  (ran  Kmdm.) 

EMMETSBURG,  p.  »„  Frederick  co.  M«L  80  m.  N.W. 
Annapolis,  65  W.  It  contains  four  churches,  one  Presby- 
terian, one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic:  an  academy,  four  stores,  110  dwellings,  and  NO 
inhnb.  It  is  the  seal  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic*,  which  1*2  m.  from 
the  v.  It  was  founded  in  1830,  has  a  president  and  seven- 
teen professor*,  or  other  lnstructers,41  alumni,  130  students, 
and  3500  vols,  la  It*  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on 
tlie  last  week  in  June.  St.  Joseph's  Female  Initltute,  half 
s  mile  from  the  v.,  I*  under  the  direction  of  the  Sister*  of 
<  haritv.  founded  in  1809.  and  baa  109 
45  professed  sister*.  57  novice*,  and  7 
KM  MKT,  L.  Calhoun  co„  Mich.  It 

Pop.  647. 


ENGLAND  AND  WAXES 

ENFIELD,  p.  t,  Penobscot  CO.,  Me.,  104  m.  N.E.  Augusta, 
6C9  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Penobscot  r.  Incorporated  in  1835 
A  large  pond  forms  Its  E.  boundary.  It  has  four  school* 
160  scholars.   Pop.  346. 

Earic LD.  p.  U.  Grafton  co..  N.  H.,  43  m.  N.W.  Concord, 
492  W.  Chartered  In  1761.  Masconey  or  Pleasant  pond, 
Is  four  in.  long,  and  is  interspersed  with  Islands  and  diver- 
sified with  inlets.  Mnscovey  r.  enter*  thsj  pond.  On  the 
W.  bank,  near  the  S.  extremity,  is  a  settlement  of  Shaken, 
who  occupy  1000  acres  of  land.  They  ore  neat  and  j 
trious  farmers,  and  Ingenious  mechanics.    There  is  a  | 


number  of  ponds,  the  outlets  of  which  afford  water-power. 
It  contain*  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Metho- 
dist and  one  Free-will  Baptist,  six  ■tore*,  three  fulling- 
mills,  two  woollen- factories,  three  grist-mills,  ten  saw  mills, 
two  tanneries,  sixteen  schools,  567  scholars.    Pop.  1514. 

E*n*u>.  p.  t.,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  75  W.  by  8. 
Boston,  387  VV.  Watered  by  Swift  r.  and  iu  brunches. 
Incorporated  In  1814.  It  contains  one  Congregational  church, 
four  stores,  one  wont  len- factory,  two  <  <  i loo  factories,  | 
400  spindles,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mil' 
seven  schools,  285  scholars.    Pop.  976. 

En  m  i  t',  p.  L,  Hartford  CO.,  Cu,  18  m.  N.  by  E.  Hartford.  353 
W.  Bounded  W.  by  Connecticut  r.,  and  N.  by  Mass.  line, 
having  been  annexed  to  Connecticut  in  1753.  It  had 
previously  belonged  to  Ma**.  A  bridge  across  Connecticut 
r.  conned*  it  with  Buffieid.  The  first  bridge  was  100  ft 
long  and  30  ft.  wide,  resting  on  six  stone  (Hers,  erected  re 
I  -u-.  at  a  cost  of  £26,000.  It  was  the  first  bridge  built  k* 
the  state  across  the  r.  In  1832  a  new  bridge  was 
seventy  ft.  wide,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Scan  tic  river 
through  iti  S.E.  part,  and  affords  water-power.  It  contains 
four  churches,  one  t'ongregntional,  one  Presbyterian,  two 
Methodist ,  eight  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist-mdls, 
live  sawmill*,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  fourteen 
schools,  733  scholar*.  Pop.  2648.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
on  one  street,  running  parallel  with  the  r.  Thompson  vi  lie, 
on  Connecticut  t-,  at  the  mouth  of  Freshwater  cr.,  **  a 
flourishing  v.  of  800  nth.il,.,  distinguished  for  the  tuaaa- 
facture  of  carpet*.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  town  is  a  settle 
nicnt  of  Shakers,  consisting  of  200  persons,  divided  into  si* 
families,  who  have  1UH)  acres  of  loud  under  high  cultivating), 
and  various  mechanic  shop*.   They  have  a  church. 

Ksnri  n,  p.  t.,Ton,|ikiK-  <  ■  ■  N.  V  .,5m.  W.  Ithaca,  16*  m. 
;  W.  by  S.  Albany,  301  W.  Drained  by  tributaries  of  Cayuga 
inlet,  which  adord  water-power.  Organized  in  1821.  It 
contains  two  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Christian; 
ten  store*,  two  lumber-yards,  four  l  ulling- 1 
mill,  three  grist-mills,  eight  saw^inllls,  two  I 
teen  schools,  861  scholars.   Pop.  2340. 

ENGIA.    St*  Eoina. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  This  most  populous,  wealthy, 
I  and  important  portion  of  the  U.  Kingdom  of  Great  Briiaia 
and  Ireland  comprises  the  most  southerly,  largest,  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.   It  lie*  W.  In 
and  opposite  to,  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  the  8. 


of  Denmark,  between  49Q  57'  30",  and  55°  47*  N.  lai,  and 
1»  46'  E.  and  5°  41'  W.  long. ;  being  bounded  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean  on  the  N.E.  and  E. ;  by  the  British  channel  oat 
the  8.;  by  8t.  George's  channel  and  the  Irish  sen  on 
the  W. ;  and  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Scotland,  from  which 
It  is  separated  by  a  waving  line  extending  in  a  N.E. 
direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bark,  In  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  Solway  frith,  by  Peel  and  Carter  Fells,  and  the 
Cheviots  to  Carbarn,  and  thence  along  the  Tweed  to  Ber- 
wick. Its  S.E.  extremity,  at  Dover,  approaches  to  w  ithin 
31  m.  of  the  op|Mt*iie  const  of  France.  (&«e  Bunsi 
Emkirk.)  It*  shape  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a  trian- 
gle, of  which  Bewick  may  be  considered  the  apex,  sod  a 
line  from  the  Land's  End  lo  the  N.  Foreland  (343  m.)  the 
base ;  a  line  from  the  former  along  the  W.  side  (436  m.), 
and  from  the  latter  alnng  the  E.  side  (334  m.),  rnnipltH* 
the  figure.  The  sea-coast,  if  measured  from  one  1 
to  another,  is  about  1200  rn.  in  extent ;  but  If  It* 
indentations  are  followed,  it  will  be  found  lobe  : 
m.  The  bays  and  harbours  on  the  8.  and  W. 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  rank  among  the  finest  in  lb* 
world  ;  but  on  the  E.  side  there  are  few  thai  can  be  called 
safe,  or  easily  accessible ;  the  ports  of  London  and  Harwich 
being  the  only  really  good  one*  between  the  8.  Foreland 
and  the  Tweed.  The  nrcn  :i mounts  to  about  57,813  *q.  in, 
or  very  near  thirty  seven  millions  of  acre*. 

Atpttt  of  the.  < usnfry  —  England  combine*  within  itself 
all  that  is  most  desirable  in  scenery  with  all  that  is  must 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  man.  "Al- 
though It*  features  nre  moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute 
scale,  they  are  marked  with  all  the  agreeable  Interchanga 
which  constitutes  picturesque  beauty.  In  some  parts  plains 
clothed  In  the  richest  venture,  watered  by  copious  stream*, 
and  pasturing  Innumerable  cattle,  extend  as  far  a*  the  eya 
can  reach ;  In  others,  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vale*, 
fertile  in  corn,  waving  with  woods,  and  Interspersed  with 
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(Ion  .-rv  meadow*,  offer  the  moat  delightful  landscape*  of 
rami  opulence  and  beauty.  Home  tracts  furnish  prospects 
0/  the  more  minnntic  and  impressive  kind  ;  tufty  mountains, 
craggy  ruck*,  deep  dells,  narrow  ravines,  and  rumbling 
lorrenu ;  nor  Is  there  wanting,  aa  n  contrast  to  these,  scenes, 
to  which  every  variety  of  nttture  is  a  different  charm,  the 
vicissitude  c.f  block,  barren  tnuora,  and  wide,  unnnimated 
heaths."  (Atkin'l  England  ItrtcriM.  p.  2.) 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  In  the  aspect  of  England 
Is,  however,  the  exuberance  of  Its  vegetation,  and  the  rich 
luxuriant  appearance  of  Its  lower  and  far  most  extensive 
portion.  It  owes  this  distinction  partly  to  nature  and 
partly  to  nrt.  The  humidity  and  mildness  of  the  climate 
maintain  the  fields  In  a  constant  state  of  verdure ;  In  winter 
they  are  seldom  covered  with  snow,  or  blighted  by  lone 
continued  frosts,  nnd  In  summer  they  are  rarely  withered 
and  parched  by  droughts.  In  this  re«pect  England  It  as 
superior  to  the  finest  countries  of  continental  Europe— to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  for  example — as  she  is  superior  to  them 
and  to  every  other  country  In  the  amount  of  labour  rhnt 
bos  been  expended  In  beautify  ing,  improving,  and  fertilising 
her  surface.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  millions  have  been  laid  out  In  making 
Englnnd  what  she  now  is.  In  no  other  nation  has  the 
combination  of  beauty  with  utility  been  so  much  regarded. 
Though  without  any  extensive  furrsU.  England  la  extremely 
well  wooded.  The  country  ts  portioned  out  into  Innumer- 
able fields;  and  these  being  all,  or  nearly  all,  surrounded 
with  hedge*  and  rows  of  trees.  It  has,  even  In  the  best 
cultivated  district*,  a  woody  appearance,  and  sometimes 
almost  resembles  a  vast  forest.  Since  the  middle  of  Inst 
century  a  great  deal  ho*  been  effected  in  this  way.  Most 
of  the  extensive,  bare,  and  nearly  worthless  commons,  that 
were  then  everywhere  met  with,  have  been  In  the  interval 
subdivided,  enclosed,  and  brought  under  Ullage  ;  making  a 
vast  addition  to  the  productive  capacities  of  tho  kingdom, 
and  materially  Improving  it*  appearance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  In  trie  physksgnnmy  of  Englnnd 
Is  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  sent*  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  These  superb  mansions,  many  of  which  are 
venerable  from  their  antiquity,  nnd  all  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  fine  woods  and  grounds,  give  to  the  country 
an  appearance  of  age,  security,  and  wealth  that  we  should 
In  vain  look  for  anywhere  else.  The  farm-booses  and 
cottages  have  mostly,  also,  a  substantial,  comfortable  look  ; 
and  evince  that  taste  for  rural  beauty,  neatness,  and  clean- 
liness, thnt  eminently  distinguish  their  occupier*. 

The  number,  nnd  the  prodigious  sice  and  splendour  of 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England.  Justly  excite  the 
admiration  nnd  astonishment  of  foreigners,  and  even  of 
natives.  They  ore  the  chosen  seats  of  opulence,  art, 
science  and  civilization.  All  the  gratifications  that  wealth 
can  command,  or  the  caprices  of  taste  or  fashion  require, 
may  there  be  had  In  the  utmost  profu-ion ;  at  the  same 
lime  that  art  and  Industry  are  carried  in  them  to  the  highest 
perfection  U>  which  they  have  attained,  nnd  nrc  aided  by 
every  invention  and  discovery,  how  remote  the  country  or 
distant  the  era  of  their  origin. 

t)t$criftion  of  tht  Graatry. — Though  the  mountains  of 
England  nowhere  attain  an  alpine  elevation,  they  form  one 
oi  11-  riii>>i  inlcr.  -tins,  aa  well  ni  most  prominent  feniures 
The  principal  chains,  which  are  found  in  it*  N.  and  W. 
portions,  have  received  the  names  of  the  Pennine,  Cum- 
brian. Cambrian,  nnd  Devonian  range*.  Tha  first  of  these 
ranges  extends  from  the  Scottish  Isscder,  where  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cheviots,  8.  to  near  Derby :  it  occupies 
the  W.  portion  of  the  one.  of  Northumberland.  Durham, 
and  York,  and  the  E.  portion  of  Cumberland.  Westmore- 
land, I  Jincnsler.  Chester,  nnd  the  middle  |inrtof  Derbyshire. 
It*  highest  summit*  are  Cross  Fell,  In  Cumberland  (SOI 
ft.) ;  Hhunnor  Fell,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  (3X29  ft.) ; 
Gn  at  YYhernslde  (8385  ft) :  Inglebnrough  (2381  ft)  ;  and 
Pen  y-Gaat  (887©  ft),  in  Yorkshire:  at  either  end.  how- 
ever, the  range  decline*  considerably,  «■>  1  tint  at  the  part 
traversed  by  the  old  Roman  wall,  nnd  the  modem  railway 
between  Newcastle  nnd  Carlisle,  Us  height  does  not  exceed 
44."i  ft. ;  and  on  the  8.  aide,  where  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds 
Cnnal  is  conducted  orrosa  it,  the  elevnuon  l<  not  more  than 
SOU  ft. :  still  further  8.,  the  Derbyshire  portion  of  the  chain 
again  becomes  more  elevated,  attaining  nt  Castlcton  and 
Great  Axehill,  1751  ft. :  and  nt  the  Weaver  Hill,  near  Ash- 
bourne (the  8.  extreme).  1 154  ft.  The  breadth  of  the  range 
between  Sheffield  and  Macclesfield  it  about  twenty-two 
m.,  and  it  comprises,  in  till*  portion,  some  very  picturesque 
scenery  ;  but  such  I*  very  far  from  being  the  character  of 
the  V  pnrUon  of  this  mountain  system,  which  may  be 
generally  described  a*  with  rounded  summits,  of  gradual 
ascent  from  either  ride,  having  a  scanty  peat  toil  covered 
mostly  with  ling,  nnd  undulating  In  dreary  succession ;  the 
pate  lies  of  green  twnrd  being  few  nnd  far  between,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  cheerless  and  monotonous.  With 
Urn  exception  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  most  of  the  gnat 
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rivers  of  England  have  their  sources  in  thai  chain:  being 
much  nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  side  of  the  Islam*,  the 
rivers  that  rise  In  it*  R.  acclivities  have  generally  the  longest 
course,  and  are  the  lurgest  and  mrsit  important.  Of  the 
latter,  the  Tyne,  Tee*,  the  affluents  of  the  Ouae,  the  Aire, 
Dm,  nnd  Trent  are  the  principal  ,  the  Eden,  Rlbble,  and 
Mersey  are  the  principal  river*  flowing  W.  from  the  Pennine 
chain.  The  beautiful  vale  of  the  Eden,  which  separata* 
the  Pennine  from  the  Cumhrinn  range,  gradually  expands 
into  the  Cumbrian  plain,  which  extend*  N.  to  the  Sol  way 
frith,  and  occii|iie*  the  w  hole  tract  from  Brampton.  Crogl  In, 
and  Renwick,  at  the  base  of  the  Pennine  chain,  W.  to  the 
sea.  comprising  an  nrea  of  about  300,000  acre*-  On  the  B 
side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  from  Its  N.  extreme  to  the  Coquet 
the  district  though  hilly,  has  tolerably  good  pasture,  ana 
comprises  a  few  breadths  of  well-cultivated  lend ;  S.  of 
that  stream,  a  large  moorland  tract  extend*  through  Nor 
j  thumbcrlond,  the  middle  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  to  tha 
I  Holm  Mirsa  In  Cheshire,  varying  In  breadth  from  ten  to 
thirty  m..  and  In  elevation  from  500  to  1000  ft.:  Ita  N.  i*  its 
most  sterile  portion  ;  but  the  whole  tract  consists  of  a  series 
of  monotonous  wastes,  furrowed,  In  the  two  N.  cos.,  by  a 
few  narrow  glens  only;  towards  the  8.,  these  widen  and 
become  more  frequent  but  without  much  affecting  the 
genera!  aspect  which  Is  preserved,  for  the  most  part 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  district  Betwixt  it  and 
the  sea  are  the  vales  of  the  Tyne  nnd  Tees,  and  the  great 
Yorkshire  plain;  the  latter  extending  N.  and  8.  between 
GO  and  TO  in.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  between  14  and 
'JO  111. :  it  widens  towards  the  8.,  and  everywhere  presents 
a  genllyundulnting  surface  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
land.  The  E.  moorlands  nnd  wolds,  bounding  the  York 
plain  on  that  side,  have,  at  their  N.  limit  the  fertile  vale 
of  Pickering,  extending  about  35  m.  E.  and  W  ,  and  10  rn. 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
drained  lake,  enclosed  between  the  llnmbledon  hills  and 
the  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  last  named  tract  together  with 
the  Lincoln  wolds,  8.  of  the  Humber,  occupy  about  half 
the  spare  between  the  German  ocenn  cm  the  E.,  and  th* 
rivers  Derwent  and  Trent  on  the  W.:  generally  speaking, 
they  form  good  pasture  lands,  interspersed  in  parts  by  a  few 
sterile  moors,  and  In  others,  by  moderate  breadths  of  good 
arab*e  land.  The  plain  of  Holdcrness,  N.  of  the  Humber 
nnd  extending  from  the  base  of  the  wolds  to  the  sea,  has  a 
strong  clayey  soil,  producing  heavy  crop*  of  wheat  nnd 
beans,  as  well  as  luxuriant  pasture,  and  ranks  among  the 
most  productive  districts  In  the  kingdom  ;  an  alluvial  tract 
of  somewhat  similar  character,  also  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Lincoln  wnld*  between  the  Humber  and  Wash  ;  the 
low  line  of  const  forming  the  E  limits  of  these  tract*,  has  a 
submarine  forest  stretching  along  It  which  is  traceable  for 
1  or '2  at.  in  breadth  between  the  high  and  low  water-marks. 

The  Cumbrian  group  of  mountains  occupies  the  central 
and  8.  portions  of  Cumberland,  the  W.  nnd  largest  pnrtlou 
of  Westmorelnnil,  nnd  the  N.  and  insulated  portion  of 
Lancashire.  It  extends  N.  nnd  8.  about  37  m  .  and  E.  and 
W.  about  as  much.  It  contains  the  roost  elevated  summits 
In  the  kingdom,  and  is  Intersected  by  deep  narrow  glens, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  by  lake*,  that  radiate  In  all 
direction*  from  the  central  pnrtkm  of  the  mnaa,  *o  a*  to 
form  several  distinct  ranges:  the  whole  system  decline* 
more  rapidly  on  the  N.  than  the  8.  side.  The  highest  and 

1  1  remnrknlile  summit*  are,  Helvellvn  (3055  ft.),  Bcafell 

t3!6fi  It).  Bowfell  (9011  ft.).  Contston  Fell  (2577  ft).  High 
Pike  (2101  ft.).  In  the  central  part  of  the  group ;  at  the  N. 
extreme  are  Skiddaw  nnd  Snddlebnek  (3032  ft  and  2787  ft. 
rrspcetivelv  ;  and  nt  the  8.W.  end,  Blnckcnmbe  rises  1019 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Cumbrian  mountain*  are  mostly 
bold,  steep,  nnd  rugged  ;  their  slopes  are  in  general  covered 
with  a  fine  green  sward,  affording  good  pasture  for  sheep, 
and  have  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  character  that 
belongs  to  the  Pennine  mnge.  Except  in  tome  of  the  glens 
opening  on  the  N.  nnd  W.  side*,  the  cultivable  Innd  nmong 
these  mountain*  t*  not  very  considerable.  The  lake* 
embosomed  In  these  mountain*  rather  resemble  the  reaches 
of  a  large  river  thnn  the  expanded  figure  usually  considered 
as  belonging  to  n  lake.  Wlnnnder  Mere,  the  most 
extensive  of  these  sheets  of  water.  Is  between  10  and  11 
m.  long,  and  from  1  In  1)  m.  broad,  with  a  depth,  in  some 
parts,  of  35  fathoms.  It  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  small 
Islets  or  holrns.  the  largest  of  which  contains  about  30 
acres ;  Us  area,  including  these,  I*  about  2574  acre*.  Ill* 
w  ater,  the  next  In  size,  It  about  8|  m.  In  length,  by  I  m.  at 
the  broadest  part  and  algiagi  in  n  N.E.  direction  from  Pat 
terdole.  Derwentwater.  Baseenthwalte,  Buttermere,  Was 
wnter,  Ennerdale.  and  Comlstnn  Mere,  are  the  names  of  the 
more  considerable  among  the  remainder:  all  of  them 
abound  in  fish,  chiefly  trout  perch,  pike,  and  eel ;  TJItwnter. 
and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  tarns,  have  char;  and 
Bassenthwaiio  salmon,  which  find  their  way  thither  by 
the  Derwent.  The  scenery  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
!  Cumbrian  mountains  Is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  anrj 
3G  833 
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recoeatic  of  any  in  England  ,  and  in  muiy  parts,  iu  at  the 
head  of  Ulswaler  and  the  kirksume  Pats,  between  that  lake 
and  Winander  Mere,  tl  assumes  features  of  pent  power 
and  magnificence.  The  Una  of  nmd  between  Ambleside 
and.  Keswick,  through  the  vale  of  St.  John,  may  also  be 
Mentioned  fur  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  it  winds ;  but  the  whole  is  loo  well  known  to  require 
further  notice.  The  poems  and  delineations  of  Soutbey 
and  Wordsworth  have  made  it,  la  some  degree,  classic 
ground;  and  kt  is  annually  traversed  bjr  thousands  of 
tourists. 

The  Cambrian  mountains  extend,  on  the  VV.  side  of  the 
Kingdom,  from  the  Irish  sea  to  the  Bristol  channel,  oceu- 
M)  iog  nearly  the  whole  of  Wales.  Of  these,  the  Snowdo- 
.  i  .u  range  la  the  chief:  its  principal  chain  stretches  N.  K. 
«ud  8.  W„  the  whole  length  of  Caernarvonshire,  from 
Tenmanmawr  on  the  N.  to  the  point  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Lie)  n  on  the  8.  Several  of  its  summits  exceed  3000  ft.  in 
height :  that  of  Wyddva  (the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  huge 
mountain  mass  bearing  the  general  name  of  Snow  dim)  has 
an  elevation  of  3571  ft. ;  and  commands  a  view  of  surpas- 
sing grandeur,  which  la  only  limited  by  the  horizon.  Two 
or  three  other  chains  branch  from  this  mam  one.  In  a  S 
direction,  many  of  whose  summits  reach  .'H*i  11..  and  one 
(the  Arennif  Mawr)  SHOD  ft.  The  country  included  be- 
tween these  ranges  has  a  few  picturesque  and  well  shel - 
lered  valea,  such  as  those  of  Kestiniog  and  IMselley  .  but 
Ha  general  character  is  that  of  an  nnrcrtatmed  pasture 
tract,  comprising  the  most  magnificent  alpine  scenery  iu 
,  on  iU  W.  side,  haa  several  small 
j  but  it  cannot  be  called 
On  Its  E.  side  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd 

ler  parallel 

stretching  between  it  and  the  rstunry  of  the  Dee  ; 
the  vales  of  Mold  and  Llangollen,  also  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  fertility,  extend  on  the  same  side,  towards  the 
great  Cheshire  plain. 

The  Berwyn  mountains  stretch  across  the  whole  prin- 
cipality, B.  of  the  Snowdon  ranges  from  Llangollen,  to  the 
middle  of  Cardigan  bay  :  the  highest  summit,  Cader-Idris 
(8914  ft.),  gives  iu  name  In  the  portion  of  the  chain  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  which  narrows  to  a  mere  ridge.  In 
parts  not  more  than  lor  S  n.  across.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  country  comprised  within  the  Berwyn  range  Is 
ef  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  though  with  less  elevated 
and  abrupt  outlines ;  towards  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Severn, 
and  between  it  and  the  Plynllmmon  chain,  a  few  strips  of 

mountain  whence 
j  to  2463  ft.  in  height,  and  gives 
blnh  to  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Severn  and  Wye,  flowing 
B.  to  the  Bristol  channel,  and  to  the  Rheidlol.  which  has 
iu  embouchure  at  Aberystwith.  on  Cardigan  bay.  Prom 
Plynllmmon  the  chain  extends  in  a  curve  to  the  Breddcn 
hills.  W.  of  the  Shropshire  plain,  whose  highest  summit 
reaches  1330  ft  The  whole  of  the  Plynllmmon  range  is 
characterized  by  smooth,  gradual  slopes,  and  a  succession 
of  regularly  rounded  anmmita,  clothed  with  n  line  green 
sward,  that  supports  numerous  flocks  of  a  small,  One- wool  led 
breed  of  sheep.  The  hilly  tract  extending  through  the  8. 
ef  Shropshire  to  Wenlock  Edge,  may  be  considered  as  n 
aontinuatlon  of  this  range,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
features:  its  highest  summit  (Clee  Hill) 
I  ft.  The  mountain  region,  extending  8.  of  the 
to  the  Towy,  and  stretching  E.  and  W. 
i  Wye  and  Dyfl,  forms  the  largest  waste  In  the 
id  consists  of  a  succession  of  rounded,  barren 
closing  vast  morasses,  among  which  n  few  spots 
aovered  with  coarse  herbage  are  sparingly  scattered,  ami 
afford  summer  pasturage  tn  a  small,  hardy  breed  of  sheep' 
Dwpiran  Hill,  near  the  centre  of  this  cheerless  region.  U 
the  highest  summit,  and  attains  3071  ft.  The  Epyut  hill*, 
eat  ita  8.  border,  enclose  many  strips  of  good  arable  land, 
and  are  themselves  clothed  with  fine  pasture;  but  the 
country  on  the  W.  side  of  this  great  waste,  on  to  Cardigan 
bay,  to  mostly  of  a  nigged,  desolate  aspect,  and  comprise" 
a  series  of  table-lands,  with  broken  surfaces  and  scanty 
vegetation:  oa  the  N.  aide  the  Ystwith,  however,  and 
along  the  courses  of  that  stream,  and  the  Rheidlol,  espe- 
cially near  Havod,  the  scenery  Is  picturesque,  and  includes 
many  fine  cataracts;  and  along  the  coast  are  several  large 
nature  tracts  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.  8.  of  this,  on 
i  8i.  David's  Head  and  the  Bristol  channel,  the 


of 

hills.  all  of  a 

sterile  aspect,  with  the  exception  of  the  district 
Milford  Haven,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Gower,  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  in  the  Bristol 
channel  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Radnor  and  Black  Forest  ranges,  that  stretch  8. 
from  the  centre  of  the  Plynllmmon  chain,  on  either  side  the 
Wye,  are  mostly  covered  with  verdure,  and  form  good 


terminate  In  that  fertile  and  undulating  plain.  The  dis- 
triets  on  either  side  the  range,  especially  the  vales  of  the 
Wye  and  L'tk,  include  much  cultivated  land.  Two  other 
main  ranges  complete  the  Cambrian  mountain  system— 
those  of  the  Forest  Fawr  and  Glamorgan :  the  former 
stretches  through  Carmarthenshire  and  Brecknockshire  to 
Abergavenny,  on  the  Usk ;  the  highest  summHs  are  the 
beacons  named  from  those  counties,  which  are  respectively 
iXHi  ft  and  3802  ft.  high.  It  comprises  excellent  and 
extensive  sheep-walks.  The  Glamorgan  range  extends  8. 
of  the  last  In  aa  E.  and  W.  direction  from  Pont) 'pool  cm 
the  Usk  to  Swansea,  about  36  tn.,  and  in  the  widest  nan 
to  Llantrissent)  about  15  m.  The 


either  side,  Intersected  by  deep,  narrow  rs Vines,  the  whole 
having  a  rugged,  cheerless  aspect  but  enclosing  the  most 
extensive  coal  and  Iron  deposits  in  the  kingdom :  the  tract 
between  the  two  last-named  ranges  is  also  of  the  same 
sterile  character,  and  wholly  unreclaimed;  but  the  plain 
stretching  from  the  8.  declivity  of  the  Glamorgan  chain  to 
the  Bristol  channel,  has  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  may, 
independently  of  its  vast  mineral  treasures,  be  considered 
a*  the  ttest  and  most  fertile  district  of  the  principality :  an 
alluvial  tract,  3  or  4  m.  in  width,  extends  from  the  TafT  to 
the  Munmouth  plain,  and  to  of  a  almiiar  character.  The 
Welsh  Ukrs  are  numerous,  but  for  the  roost  part  small 
and  uninteresting,  rather  absorbed  by  the  majestic  scenery 
round  them  than  forming  one  of  iu  essential  features,  as  Is 
the  cose  with  the  Cumbrian  lakes.   The  Bala  Pool  or 

of  1  m.  and  depth  of  40  ft. ;  iu  waters  cover  an 
rocky  bed,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  clear 
ness :  In  common  with  most  of  the  others,  it  abounds  In  red 
trout  pike,  and  eel,  but  the  g iryaisaf,  or  silver  skate.  Is 
peculiar  to  iL  The  Dee  issues  from  iu  N.  E.  end,  flowing 
by  the  vsle  of  Llangollen,  and  the  Cheshire  plain,  to  the 
Irish  sea;  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Conwy,  discharging  on  the 
same  side ;  the  Seiot  Maw.  and  Telfy,  in  the  St.  George's, 
and  the  Towy,  Wye,  and  Severn,  In  the  Bristol 
are  the  other  chief  rivers  that  origins  te  In  this  the  1 
and  most  mountainous  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Devonian  chain,  stretching  through  the  8.  W. 
peninsula  of  Englnnrt.  between  the  Bristol  snd  the  British 
channels,  is  the  last  that  requires  any  especial  notice  in 
this  sketch.  Dartmoor  Forest,  forming  iu  wildest  and 
most  elevated  portion,  to  an  unreclaimed  and  extensive 
waste,  affording  summer  pasturage  for  the  alore  cattle  of 
the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  surrounding  It:  the  whole 
may  be  considered  as  a  uble-land,  (the  average  height  of 
which  is  above  1600  ft.),  with  an  unequal  surface,  rising  in 
large,  rounded  swells,  with  corresponding  concavities,  and 
strewed  with  large  boulders  and  fragments  of  granite, 
which  also  rises  through  the  soil  In  irregular  masses,  of 
tsrs.  Exmoor,  at  the  N.E.  extreme  of  the  range,  and 
considerable  tracu  intermediate  between  the  two,  are  alas 
iinrerlaimed,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  sterile  character 
the  same  description  also  applies  to  the  central  and  north- 
ern pans  of  Cornwall,  onward  to  the  Land's  End ;  but  the 
less  elevated  dsrtricu  on  either  side  the  range  contain 
many  extenaivc  breadths  of  fertile  land,  more  especially  oa 
the  8.  One  of  these,  extending  from  Darimoor  to  the  sea, 
between  the  Dart  and  Yealm,  and  known  as  the  South 
Hams,  ranks  among  the  most  fertile  corn  dtstricu  in  the 
kingdom.  The  chsln  gradually  declines  from  Dartmoor  to 
the  Land'a  End,  and  also  becomes  more  r  on  traded  la  that 
direction.  The  chief  summits  are,  Dunkerry  Bencon,  on 
Exmoor  (1668  ft.  ,  Cawsand  Hill  (1782  ft),  Bippon  Tor 
(1549  ft.;.  Butterton  (1203  ft.),  all  oa  Dartmoor;  and  la 
Cornwall,  Brown  Willy  (1368  ft.).  Carnmarth  (849 
Cam  itrea  697  ft.) ;  and.  lastly,  the  cape  itself  (about 
ft.).  The  Taw  anil  the  Torridge,  which  discharge  In  the 
Bristol  channel,  and  the  Fat,  Fowey,  Tamer,  Plym,  Dan, 
Teign,  and  Exe,  descending  to  the  British  channel,  are  the 
chief  rivers  of  the  district.  On  the  N.  roast  sand  accumu- 
lates rapidly  in  many  of  the  creeks  and  inleu,  forming  hi 
some  places  extensive  dunes,  beneath  which  the  remains 
of  ancient  churches  and  villages  have  been  discovered.  Oa 
the  beaches  of  Bude  boy,  and  a  few  others,  this  sand  ia 
chiefly  composed  of  comminuted  shells,  and  forms  the 

The  surface  features  of  the  central  region  of  England, 
whence  her  wealth  and  Importance  are  mainly  derived, 
though  extremely  diversified,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
the  magnificence  and  romantic  beauty  of  those  previously 
described.  The  great  plain  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire, 
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on  iu  W.  side,  extends  about  50  m.  in  a  N.  and  8. 
and  from  25  to  30  m.  in  the  opposite:  a  few  heathy  i 
lands  occur  within  iu  limits,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
to  very  fertile;  the  soil  is  either  rich  sand,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  or  strong  loam.    This  plain  is  remarkable  for  Ita 
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about  70  n  i  on 
varying  from  5  to  IS 
alike  fertile  and  beautiful.   The  district  8.  of 
has  probably  the  moat  broken  and  irregular  surface  of  any 
part  of  the  kingdom;  it  is,  however,  for  the  moat  part 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.   Beyond  it  are  the  Mendip 
ttuantock,  and  Black  Down  hills,  and  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  valea  of  Taunton  and  Exe. 

The  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  central  region:  the  former,  is  a  general 
point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  extensive 
plain,  with  gradual  twrlli  and  broad  intermediate  vales, 
but  with  very  few  remarkable  elevations.  The  vale  of 
Bel  voir  is  one  of  its  most  fertile  portions.  In  the  district 
forming  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  drained  by  that 
groat  river  and  its  various  tributaries,  the  surface  ia,  fur 
the  most  port,  gently  undulating,  forming  wide  vales,  often 
extending  into  plains :  the  principal  elevations  are  near  the 
valley  of'  the  Thames,  but  none  of  their  summits  reach  the 
height  of  1000  ft.  The  geological  character  of  the  tract  is 
perhaps  the  moat  diversified  of  any,  which,  of  course, 
causes  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  soils;  these,  how 
aver,  on  the  whole,  an  of  a  light,  chalky  nature,  and 
moderately  fertile,  with  but  few  absolute  wastes  of  any 
Uie  higher  constitute  the  least  fertile  portions, 

cultivation 
of 
*  of 

Aylesbury,  which  has  a  fine  loamy  soil,  not  surpassed  in 
ferulity  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  chalk  hills,  which 
(with  some  interruptions)  range  from  the  B.  side  of  the 
Wash  10  the  Thames,  between  Goring  and  lien  ley,  to 
which  part  the  name  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  applies,  form  the 
S.  E.  i units  of  the  basin,  sloping  gradually  In  this  direction 
to  lite  Thames,  but  with  many  abrupt  escarpments  on  the 
other;  whence  extensive  views  are  commanded  of  the 
country  between  the  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Thames, 
through  which  the  O use.  Nen,  and  Wetland  flow  N.  E.  to 
the  Fens,  draining  Bedfordshire,  Hants,  Northampton,  and 
Rutland  in  their  course  through  a  district  possessing  very 
few  striking  inequalities  of  surface. 

The  courses  of  these  rivers  to  their  outfalls  In  the  inlet 
of  the  German  ocean,  called  the  Wash,  are  by  channels 
and  embankments,  artificially  formed,  through  the  whole 
of  the  extensive,  flat,  and  marshy  district  known  as  the 
Feus.  (See  Bsnroan  Livbl.)  Deposits  of  mud  and  sand 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  on  this  portion  of 
the  K.  coast,  so  that  it  is  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  are  kept  open,  and  the  har- 
bours accessible.  Additions  are  always  being  made  to 
the  surface  of  the  district,  by  encroachments  on  the  sea  j 
and  a  plan  is  now  (1640)  in  progress  for  securing  no  less 
than  170,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  extending  seaword 
between  the  ports  of  Boston,  Wisbeach,  and  Lynn  Regis, 
all  of  which  is,  comparatively 


The  great  plain  8.  E.  of  the  Fens,  comjirising  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  has  an  undulating  surface  throughout ; 
but  the  inequalities  are  greater  towards  the  N.  extreme, 
where,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  300  ft.  above  the  sea 
is  attained.  In  this  quarter  it  is  not  very  fertile,  but  it  has 
been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  many  parts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  that  half  a  century  ago  were  mere  sandy 
wattes,  have,  by  dint  of  marling  and  the  Introduction  of 
the  turnip  culture,  become  among  the  best  and  most 
productive  barley  lands  in  the  kingdom  The  anil  of  Essex 
m  mostly  a  strong,  clayey  loam,  ranking  in  the  first  class  of 
wheat  nnd  bean  lands.  That  portion  of  England  extending 
from  Bagshot  heath  to  Salisbury  plain,  and  comprising 
both,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  elevated  table -land 
■o  part  of  which,  probably,  Is  less  than  300  ft.  above  the 
sea:  Thorney  Hill  Is  610  ft.,  and  Westbury  Down  775  ft. 
Both  these  eminences  are  on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  tract.  This  celebrated  plain  extends  about 
IC2  m.  from  B.  to  W.,  and  15  m.  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
It  ia  traversed  by  many  considerable  depressions,  and  has  a 
light  scanty  soil,  ill  adapted  In  cultivation,  but  affording 
The  part  of  the  country  of  this  tract 
and  Southampton  Water  has  a  fair 
i  of  tolerably  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land ;  but 
'  W„  the  Hants  and  Dorset  downs  occupy  the  surface 
a  continue* 
inly  proportion 

pasture. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Anton  river  are  the  ehnlk 
N  and  S.  dowus,  which  extend  round  the  weald  district  of 
Kent,  and  Surrey ;  Beachy  Head  forming  the  E. 
of  the  S.  Downs,  and  the  bold  chalk  cliffs  of  the 
r  straits  that  of  the  N.  Downs.  The  Alton  hills 

The  first  are 


walks 

The 

portion  is,  for 
I  there  attains 

I.  meagre  and  arid.   -  " "- 

Inst  ranges,  has  in  some  parts  aa 
face ;  and  there  are  a  few  detached  hills 
sidcrnble  elevation  :  taken  as  a  whole,  however.  It  may  be 
considered  as  forming  an  extensive  plain  of  about  1000  so,, 
m.  in  extent,  the  more  level  portions  of  which  are  from  100 
to  200  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  principally  clay ;  in 
parts  very  stiff  and  adhesive,  in  others  mixed  with  sand  in 
various  proportions.  The  whole  Is  under  cultivation,  and 
Includes  many  breadths  of  luxuriant  pasture;  at  the  E. 
extreme  is  Romney  marsh,  an  alluvial  tract  of  about  50,000 
acres,  which  has  bean  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  is 
defended  from  its  encroachments  by  embankments.  This 
marsh  Is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  fertile. 

(irology. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of 
England  will  be  best  accomplished  by  commencing  with 
the  mountain  ranges  on  Its  W.  side,  and  thence,  following 
the  general  direction  of  the  successive  rock  strata ;  of  these, 
the  primary  and  transition,  or  (as  they  are  now  more  cor- 
rectly designated)  Plutonic  and  metamorphic  formations, 
constitute  the  mass  in  the  Cumbrian  and  Cambrian  groups ; 
and  that  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula,  all  of  which  have  a  general 
resemblance  in  their  mineral  composition,  though  present- 
ing some  points  of  local  and  minor  difference ;  thus,  granite, 
which  is  only  traced  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  Cumbrian  system,  and  scarcely  at  all  In  Wales, 
is  extensively  developed  in  the  8.  W.  peninsula,  where  It  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  part  of  the 
the  range,  in  large,  uninterrupted  masses,  from 
the  land's  End  ;  beyond  which,  the  Longship  i 
Scilly  islands  continue  the  formation  in  the  same  general 
direction,  and  ore  supposed  {with  much  probability)  to  have 
once  formed  continuous  portions  of  the  range.  The  veins  of 
tin  ore  also  appear  to  be  limited  to  this  last  district.  Neither 
gneiss  nor  mica  slate  (so  abundant  in  the  Grampians)  oc- 
curs, to  any  extent.  In  either  of  the  ranges  under  considera- 
tion ;  clay  and  grnywacke  schists,  of  very  various  composi- 
tion and  texture,  forming  the  prevailing  rocks  in  all  of 
them.  The  whole  of  these  strata  are  traversed  by  beds  and 
veins  of  poridiyry.  hornblende,  and  trap  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  considerably  Inclined  nnd  contorted,  everywhere 
presenting  indications  of  powerful  disturbing  causes,  and 
of  having  been  upheaved,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  vol- 
canic action.  In  trie  Caernarvonshire  ranges  elevated  beach- 
es occur  at  the  height  of  1000  It.  and  upward  above  the  sea 
level,  which  are  formed  of  gravel  and  fragments  of  recent 
shells,  precisely  similar  to  the  present  marine  beaches: 
similar  benches  also  occur  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall  and 
8.  coast  of  Devon,  from  20  to  30  ft.  above  the  present  reach 


the  8.W. 

in  the  kingdom, 
have  all  a  general  E  and  W.  direction,  i 
by  others  In  an  opposite  (hence  called  eroes- 
i).  which,  by  heaving  or  disturbing  the  regular  course 
of  the  lodes,  are  often  Ihe  cause  of  great  perplexity  and  ex- 
pense in  mining  operations;  a  large  dike  of  this  kind  tmv 
ernes  Cornwall,  from  noe  coast  to  the  other,  through  its  chief 
mining  district,  intersecting  and  disturbing  the  course  of 
every  one  of  its  lodes.  Besides  these  lodes  of  tin  and  cop 
per,  which  furnish  the  chief  mineral  riches  of  this  range, 
lead  ore  occurs  in  some  of  the  cross- courses,  and  has  been 
extensively  worked  at  Beer- Alston  on  the  Tsmar,  and  one 
or  two  other  localities :  iron  is  also  found  in  similar  dikes 
near  Losiwithlei,  In  Cornwall,  and  at  the  Berryhead  on  the 
coast  of  Devon ;  from  each  of  which  places  many  thousand 
tons  are  annually  shipped  fie  the  supply  of  the  Welsh  fur 


Plumbago  and  manganese  occur  on  the  E  side  of  Dart 
moor,  both  which  are  worked  to  some  extent,  and  shipped 
at  Exeter  for  the  manufacturing  dlotricta  Porcelain,  pipe, 
and  common  witters*  clay,  are  olso  productions 
this  tract,  and  are  largely  shipped  for  the 
other  quarries',  granite  and  rooting  slate  are  also  quarried 
In  a  few  localities.  This  last  forms  the  most  Important 
production  in  the  corresponding  nick  formations  of  Wale*. 

^m^lne'Tar^^  ™»ies  In  Ibc" 

kingdom  :  some  copper  veins  also  occur  la  various  parts  of 
this  group,  though  of  very  minor  Importance  compared  with 
those  of  Cornwall  I  In  the  Parys  mountain,  however,  on  th. 
N.  side  of  Anglcsea,  a  very'  extensive  deposit  of  that  o?. 
waa  discovered  in  the  course  of  tasf  century,  and  forme! 
for  a  considerable  period  the  most  productive  mine  in  the 
kingdom  ;  It  is  still  worked,  though  at  present  the  produce 
ta  verytun.te.1     See  Awuraa.)   On  too  W.  sM>  of  the 
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•nine  Island  mona  m irblr,  or  vcrd  antique.  Is  quarried  for 
mrtiMlt  ornamental  purposes,  at  I  he  termination  of  a  large, 
porphyry  dike  which  traverses  the  district 

In  lh«  Cunthhaa  group,  the  moot  remarkable  mineral 
production  U  ihc  famous  graphite,  or  plumbago,  which  oc- 
cur* ui  an  Irregular  pipe- vein  at  Botnllcr.  In  Bisrrodale.  A 
tow  lead  veins  alao  occur,  and  are  worked  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, on  Ihe  N.K.  tide  of  Ihe  range;  at  Conlston,  copper 
velna  are  wrought  on  a  small  wale;  and  near  CI  vers  ton, 
liu  ii  in  telle  ore,  which  produces  Iron  of  a  very  ductile  quall- 
t>.  which  U  uaed  in  the  manufacture  of  cording- wire;  a 
few  quarries  of  roofing-slate  are  alao  worked  In  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Beyond  the  limila  of  the  three  main  groups 
»  e  have  been  describing,  similar  rock  formations  occur  in 
a  few  Isolated  ridges,  of  which  the  mint  prominent  are  the 
Malvern  hills,  that  traverse  the  o«.  of  Worcester  and 
Hereford :  the  Llckie  hill,  N.R.  of  the  last ;  the  Cham  wood 
range  In  Leicestershire;  and  a  few  intermediate  rocks  along 
Che  N.  side  of  Warwickshire.  Hasallic  rocks  also  occur  In 
the  Wrekin  and  Caradoe  bills,  and  along  the  limits  of  the 
mountain  line,  both  In  Derby  and  Durham :  a  large  basaltic 
dike  a  l»o  traverses  Yorkshire,  from  Middle  ton  to  tins  sea- 
cons  l  8.  of  Whitby. 

The  mountain  lime  and  coal  formations  are  the  next  in 
order,  being  limited  on  the  W.by  those  but  described;  and 
on  the  L.  by  the  lias,  which  formation  may  be  traced,  by  a 
waving  but  continuous  line,  through  the  kingdom  from  ihe 
N.F..  coast  (between  the  mouth  of  the  Teea  and  Whitby), 
by  Charnwood  forest.  F.vesham,  Gloucester,  Rath,  ami  Ax- 
minstcr,  to  the  8. W.  coast  at  Lyme  Regis.  All  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  a*  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Its 
manufacturing  establishments,  are  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  this  line,  by  which  the  three  lower  of  what  are  usually 
termed  secondary  formations  are  limited.  In  the  mountain 
line  of  the  Pennine  range  are  the  chief  lead  mutes  of  the 
kingdom;  in  that  part  ol  It  which  extends  through  Allen- 
dale and  Alston  Moor  on  the  K.  side  of  Cross  Fail,  the  ore 
occurs  in  E.  and  W.  veins,  that  are  heaved  nnd  disturbed 
by  N.  and  8.  courses,  as  those  in  Cornwall.  In  the  Derby 
portion  of  the  range  many  lead  mines  nlso  occur,  that  hare 
been  wrought  from  a  very  remote  era ;  and  others  in  the 
same  formation  In  Flintshire,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
The  coal  fields  to  which  Kngland.  and,  indeed.  Ihe  empire, 
at  mainly  indebted  for  her  manufacturing  superiority  (see 
ants,  p.  US),  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated:  those  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  extend  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Teea,  between  the  mountain  lime  and  the  sea-const ; 
the  most  northerly  has  only  been  partially  explored,  and  Is 
worked,  on  a  limited  scale,  chiefly  for  local  purposes.  The 
co.il  livid  of  S.  Northumberland  and  Durham  extends  about 
5o  m.  N.  and  8.,  with  on  average  breadth  of  from  13  to  15 
m.  The  seams  or  beds  dip  S.K.,  and  crop  out  successively 
In  an  opposite  directum,  so  that  none  of  the  beds  extend 
through  the  entire  limits  of  the  dl-trict :  Ihe  two  thickest 
and  best  (high  and  tow  main)  are  0  ft.  thick,  and  an  sep- 
arated by  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  nnd  smaller  seams  of 
•onl.  of  lite  aggregate  average  thickness  of  360  ft.  Tin- 
mines  In  this  district  furnish  annually  a  vast  quantity  of 
Coal,  of  which  about  4,700.000  tons  are  sent  to  Hindoo  and 
the  8.  pan  of  the  kingdom,  and  1.000.00(1  to  foreign  parts. 
Various  and  very  discordant  estimates  have  been  framed  of 
the  period  that  will  probably  be  required  to  exhaust  this 
vast  deposit  of  fuel.  But  the  district  has  not  been  sum 
etcutly  explored  to  admit  of  such  estimates  being  framed 
an  anything  like  solid  grounds ;  and.  no  doubt,  were  any 
(kflctency  in  the  supply  of  coal  apprehended,  methods 
would  be  found  for  materially  diminishing  the  Immense 
quantities  aow  left  la  the  mines,  as  well  as  for  reducing 
the  waste. 

The  Whitehaven  Is  a  small  but  valuable  field,  between 
Ihe  Cumbrian  mountains  and  the  Irish  sea.  under  which 
Ihe  adits  of  several  of  Its  mines  are  driven  :  the  coal  Is  ex- 
ported In  considerable  quantities  to  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 
The  Yorkshire  and  Derby  fields  extend  N.  and  8.  about  70 
m,  from  Leeds  onward;  their  breadth,  between  Halifax 
and  Aberford,  being  about  85  m..  but  it  diminish! 
ably  through  the  Derbyshire  part,  to  its  8.  extreme. 
Nottingham. 

Most  of  Um  coal  raised  In  Yorkshire  Is  consumed  la  Its 
extensive  woollen.  Iron,  and  hardware  manufactories,  and 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  at  numenus  population.  The 
Derby  Held  supplies,  through  the  medium  of  canals,  many 
of  the  midland  cos.  The  Lancashire  field  Is  parted  by  a 
range  of  hills  from  that  of  Yorkshire,  and  extends  along 
their  Imse  from  Maeclesfteld  to  Oldham,  thence  N.  to  Roch- 
dale nnd  Colne.  and  W.  to  Prearott  near  Liverpool,  having 
Manchester  on  Its  8.  border.  Coal  la  excavated  la  various 
parts  of  that  extensive  field,  which  affisrds  all  but  inexhaust- 
ible supplies  for  list  various  uses  of  the  most  Important 
manufacturing  district  In  the  kingdom.  8.  of  the  above  occur 
wmie  smaller  fields  la  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ashby-de-ia-Zouch.  Tarn  worth,  Atherstone, 


and  Coventry.  The  8  ts  (finish  ire  field  extends  N.  nnd  8.  nbout 
10  in.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  7  as.  Nnmeroua  beds 
of  eu.il  are  worked  In  various  parts  of  this  field,  which  also 
furnkrh  potleri'  clay,  and  Is  the  site  of  Use  potteries.  The 
Wolverhampton  and  Dudley  field,  in  the  same  Co..  extends 
about  14  in.  N.  and  8-.  with  an  average  breadth  of  4  in, 
and  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  In  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdnm.    Two  beds  of  Iron-stone,  each  of  consul,  -rabia 
thickness,  also  traverse  the  held,  and  supply  the  Innumera- 
ble furnaces  of  the  district.   The  whole  rests  on  transition 
lime,  abounding  In  ben utifully- preserved  fossils.    A  few 
small  rk-lds  also  occur  In  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  of 
which  Ihe  chief  Is  that  of  Coietwook  Dale.  V  m.  long,  by  9 
in.  In  breadth.   This  formation  Is  also  traversed  by  I  roc 
stone,  and  many  furnaces  nnd  foundries  are  established  in 
:  the  locality,  though  of  late  yenrs  It  has  not  maintained  lis 
former  comparative  Importance.    The  forest  «f  Dean  In- 
cludes a  valuable  eonl  basin,  which  (genlogtenlly  eonslder- 
ed)  U  the  most  perfect  of  any;  the  different  beds  of  coal 
and  sandstone  being  regularly  arranged  to  a  rounded  con- 
cavity, nnd  resting  on  mills-.one  grit  and  moon  I  sin  lime:  1st 
extent  Is  about  10  by  0  m.   The  most  8.  of  the  Knells h 
Acids  extends  about  35  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  5  or  6  m, 
through  the  con.  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  on  either  i 
the  Avon ;  but  it  Is  overlaid  in  many  parts  by  more 
formations,  and  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  and  of  inferior 
quality  .   The  last  of  those  valuable  deposits  now  left  to 
notice,  and  probably  also  the  moat  extensive  and  Important, 
Is  the  grent  coal-field  of  8.  Wales,  extending  about  100  m  , 
from  the  t'sk.  In  Monmouthshire,  through  the  cos.  of  Gla- 
morgan. Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke,  to  St.  Brule's  bay,  and 
comprising  an  area  of  about  1301)  sq.  m.   There  are  twenty 
three  available  seams,  of  the  aggregate  average  thickness 
of  95  ft,  arranged  In  n  prolonged  concavity,  and  dipping  both 
from  the  ,V  and  8.  towards  n  central  axis ;  the  deepest  part 
of  the  field  being  near  Neath,  where  coal  occurs  700  fkth- 
oms  below  the  highest  portion  of  the  seams.   The  quality 
of  the  yield  varies  considerably  ;  that  on  the  W.  side  being 
mostly  what  Is  termed  dry  coal,  and  ihe  other  bituminous 
coking  coal,  adapted  to  the  smelting  of  Iron  <rre.  Kitensve 
beds  of  that  mineral  also  occur  In  this  district,  which  is 
now  the  seal  of  the  greatest  iron- works  la  Ihe  empire.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Welsh  coal  field  Is  of  Hstrif  on 
pable  of  supplying  a  demand  as  extensive  as  that  of  Ihe 
entire  kingdom  at  the  present  time  for  from  1500  to  JDfJU 
yenrs! 

The  new  red  sand  occupies  nearly  all  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  surface  on  to  the  lias  ;  It  consists  of  beds  of  clay, 
marl,  gravel,  sand.  stc,  of  various  texture— the  debris  of  old 
er  rock  strata.  Extensive  deposits  of  gypsum,  and  vast  and 
nil  but  Inexhaustible  beds  of  rock  salt  oerur  in  this  f.nTni 
lion,  which  will  he  elsewhere  noticed.  The  upper  sec 
ondary  strata  occupy  the  surface  from  the  W.  hunts  of  the 

has,  previously  described,  to  those  of  the  chnlk  i  mr  n.:. 

the  E. ;  which  last  has  Die  same  general  direction,  though 
forming  n  much  greater  curve,  which  terminates  at  either 
extreme  of  the  lias.  The  stnita  Included  within  L 
Its  are  of  various  character,  and  abound  In  fmsil 


in  sonic  parts  they  furnish  fine  freestone  for  building  pur- 

iy.  Tantr 


in  others,  lime,  toilers'  earth,  and  pine-clay 
ite  Ihkeknrsa  has  been  estimated  al  ' 
nnd  30110  ft_  all  formed  by  deposition  la  an  oCMBM 
as  the  character  and  abundance  of  Ihe  fossil  rettMuue 
ly  indicate.   The  green-sand  formation  rests  on  those  of  Use 
oolite,  and  is  succeeded  by  that  of  chalk,  both  abounding  In 
marine,  testaceous  remains ;  the  average  thickness  of  tfcsj 
latter,  when  fully  developed,  being  about  1001)  ft  Dacca 
pien  the  8.  const.  Imm  the  Ko<  ulv.r  .  I  iff,  [,.  K..lkr~J.>ne.  aad 
from  lleoby  lle.nl  to  Brighton,  stretching  Inland  from  th- 
fornier  round  the  weald  district,  and  1mm  the  latter  inland 
inwards  S.ill«buiy.  nnd  thence  over  llie  Hampshire  and  Dor 
set  downs  nearly  toDorrhester:  the  Inkpea.  In  Hints  (1011 
ft),  Is  the  highest  summit  of  the  chalk.   The  general  dip 
of  all  the  strata,  from  Ihe  Ibis  to  Ihe  chalk  inclusive.  Is  8.E, 
and  very  gradual  j  a  line  from  the  N.  escananent  of  the 
chalk  la  Berkshire  to  the  Malvern  hills,  would  intersect  the 
Basset  edges  of  the  entire  series.   The  deposits  above  the«e 
are  chiefly  limited  to  the  8.K.  cos.,  and  have  little  of  varie- 
ty or  well  marked  character  to  distinguish  them :  die  chief 
are  those  of  the  London  nnd  plastic  clays,  occupying  the 
btsln  of  the  Thames.    Formations  of  similar  character  ex 
tend  olong  the  set  const,  fo>m  Brighton  to  Southampton, 
and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.   The  sandy 
strata  that  occur  In  several  of  the  8.  cos_  and  known  by  ths 
general  name  of  Bagshnt  sand  :  the  mixture  of  femaTtoerms 
sand  nnd  clay  with  chalk  fragments  (crag)  that  occupy  ths 
F..  |sxn<  of  Norfolk  nnd  Suffolk ;  and  the  still  more  recent 
alluvial  deposits  of  Hnlderness,  the  Fens,  and  Romnev 
mnrsh  ;  all  obviously  constituted  of  the  debris  of  older  ror» 
formations,  and  the  latter  resulting  from  sUrtnsphrrie,  ocean 
Ic,  and  other  presently  existing  Influences  now  In  active  op 
eratlon.   Our  limits  will  not  permit  more  than  a  brief  ref 
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•tesce  10  other  Interesting  geological  phenomena ;  Kich  as 
the  boulders  and  fragment*  of  rock*  from  the  Cumbrian 
•ml  Welsh  mountain*,  that  are  strewed  over  some  of  the 
midland  cos. ;  the  bed*  of  chalk,  flint,  and  gravel  that  occur 
at  great  distanre*  from  the  main  formation*,  and  ore  found 
capping  lununiu  of  other*  wholly  different  ;  and  the  re 
main*  of  mammlfcmu*  animal*  in  the  lime  cavern*  of  York 
•uch  a*  those  of  the 


of  the  ele- 
phant, hysma,  bear,  Ice.,  which  mutl  c 
the  district*  In  which  theac  relic*  are 

The  only  medicinal  springs  of  importance  are  those  of 
the  co*.  IM-rby.  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  which  will  be 
found  fully  described  under  the  head*  of  their  respective 
localities. 

dtmaU  — The  Briton  sky  Is  truly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be 
trebru  imbribu*  ae  ntbulii  fadum,  but  also  to  be  without 
the  atperit**  fri forum.  (Fit.  .Igrie.,  $  li.)  The  climate 
of  England  U  chiefly  characterized  by  the  absence  of  ex- 
treme* in  temperature,  by  humidity,  and  by  almost  inces- 
sant variations  within  a  limited  range,  peculiarities  uscri 
battle  to  the  geographical  positions  of  the  country,  to  conti- 
guity with  an  extensive  continent  on  one  hand,  and  a  vast 
ocean  on  the  other:  the  latter  with  nearly  the  tame  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year,  and  exerting  an  equalising 
influence  over  the  contiguous  atmosphere  :  the  other  with  a 
varying  temperature,  above  that  of  the  ocean  in  summer, 
and  lower  during  the  winter  mouths.  Hence  the  origin  and 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind*  at  different  period*  of  the 
year,  according  to  whichever  of  those  great  surface*  exert 
most  rarifying  power;  those  blowing  from  the  continent  be- 
ing comparatively  dry,  while  those  from  the  ocean,  being 
charged  with  its  exhalations,  bring  the  chief  part  of  the 
rain  that  dc*eend»,  2  3d*  of  the  whole  of  It  falling  on  the 
W  side  of  the  kingdom.  Rain*  arc  more  prevalent  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  month*,  when  the  higher  rela- 
tive temperature  of  the  continent,  and  greater  rarcfactiou 
of  the  atmosphere  to  contact  with  it,  cause  aerial  currents 
from  the  ocean  to  set  In  that  direction,  to  order  u>  supply 
the  comparative  vacuum ;  while  the  E.  and  N.E.  winds, 
that  frequently  prevail  to  winter  and  spring,  are  attributable 
to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  *ca  at  those  periods.  Ac- 
cording to  a  aerie*  of  observations  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  S.  W.  is  the  moat  frequent  wind  to 
every  month  of  the  year,  bur  is  more  prevalent  in  July  and 
August  than  to  any  other ;  the  N.E.  prevail*  moat  to  Jan., 
and  fnmi  March  to  June,  inclusive ;  while  the  N.VV.  is 
most  frequent  from  Nov.  to  March,  and  least  so  in  Sept. 
and  Oct.  It  also  appears,  from  the  same  observations,  that 
rain  Is  less  prevalent  in  March  than  in  Nov.,  In  the  propor- 
tion of  7  to  12 ;  in  April  than  Oct.,  to  the  ratio  of  1  to  I ; 
and  to  May  than  Bent.,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4 :  hence  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  earlier  part  of  winter,  are  the  moat 
humid  portions  of  the  year.  The  minor  differences  of  cli- 
mate that  exist  within  the  kingdom  itself  are  wholly  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  view*  and  observation* :  in  Corn- 
wall, the  annual  average  quantity  of  rain  falling  I*  45  in., 
and  to  the  W.  jiart  of  the  kingdom  generally  It  is  found  to 
T«ry  from  30  to  51  to. ;  to  the  8.E.  counties,  and  also  to  the 
metropolis  and  It*  vicinity,  the  quanuty  is  only  from  20  to 
85  in. ;  while  Norfolk  ha*,  to  all  probability,  the  least  humid 
climate  in  the  kingdom  ;^a»  yet,  however,  sufficient  dnla  do 


the  average  that  falls  in  any  of  the  districts,  and,  of 
the  general  average  of  the  whole  can  only  be  stated  In  the 
same  qualified  way.  The  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Dal  ton  ap- 
pears to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  precise  and  satisfactory 
on  this  point:  and  he  make*  the  whole  annual  quantity 
tailing  on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  31  to.;  to 
which  he  adds  a  depth  of  5  to.  supplied  from  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  form  of  dew,  and  calculate*  that  83  to.  of  the 
whole  arc  carried  off  by  evaporation,  and  tbe  remaining  13  to. 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  river*  to  the  ocean.  We 
have  previously  noticed  the  limited  range  of  the  thermome- 
ter, which  at  the  coldest  period  (Jan.)  seldom  fall*  much 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  at  lbs  wannest  (July  and 
Au».  as  rarely  rises  higher  than  HP  Fahr.,  though  occa- 
sional instances  of  greater  variation  may  be  cited,  b  the 
N.  cos.,  from  their  contiguity  to  the  sea  on  either  side,  the 
range  is  still  more  limited,  rarely  exceeding  75°.  or  falling 
more  than  3°  or  4°  below  zero:  so  that  their  mean  annual 
temperature  la  within  2°  or  3°  «f  those  on  the  B.  coast  In 
a  general  view,  however,  tbe  influence  of  the  ocean  in 
tempering  the  atmosphere  (as  well  a*  In  the  humidity  it 
impart*)  is  greatest  on  the  W.  side  of  tbe  kingdom,  and 
t  so  within  the  limits  of  the  8.W.  peninsula  ;  the  tera- 
ture  of  the  ocean  on  that  side  being,  during  the  coldest 


to  the 
whole, 

that  occur*  to  the  local  clima 
kingdom  I*  the  lateness  of 


between  the  co*.  N.  of  the  Mersey  and  Dumber,  and  those 
of  the  8.  and  8.  W.  The  local  effect  of  W  mountain  ranges 
is  considerable,  and  tend*  to  Increase,  in  a  greater  ratio  thaa 
would  otherwise  he  the  case,  the  quantity  of  rain  falling 
In  their  vicinity ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face is  nowhere  so  considerable  as  to  have  any  remarkable 

feus  on  the  E.  coast,  and  the  wold*  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are 
the  only  tracts  of  any  extent  where  the  superfluous  motuntc 


the  only  tracts  of  any  extent  where  the  superfluous  motunte 
would,  but  for  artificial  means,  be  retained  long  enough  to 
generate  miasma ;  in  almost  every  other  pan  of  the  coun- 
try the  surface  has  sufficient  elevation  and  Inequality  to  |*> 
cilitate  the  free  percolation  of  water,  and  to  conduct  the  so 
perfluity  by  natural  mean*  to  the  numerous  streams  that  in 
tersect  it;  so  that  nowhere  can  it*  physical  structure  be 
said  to  exert  an  Injurious  Influence  on  the  climate. 

Tbe  more  general  inctosure  and  cultivation  of  tlie  sur- 
face, within  the  last  century,  must  also  have  greatly  aug- 
mented these  facilities,  and  improved  tbe  salubrity  of  tbe 
climate,  which,  however,  a*  regards  Its  chief  character- 
istics, seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  when  Ca-sar  and 
Tacitus  described  it.  There  appear*  but  tittle  foundation 
for  tbe  notion  once  prevalent  that  the  climate  has  deterior- 
ated, and  become  colder;  an  inference  from  the  fact  of 
vineyards  having  once  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  In 
various  parts  of  the  country :  but  the  same  account*  aim 
prove  that  verjuice  ibrined  no  inconsiderable  part,  and  to 
some  summer*  constituted  the  only  produce  of  these  vine 
yard*.  It  it  probable  that  •  better  result  than  this  might 
be  obtained  in  the  present  day,  were  favourable  spots  se- 
lected, and  any  probable  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
culture  of  the  1 


ted  at  lio  for  the  t 
ties  generally,  and  cP  for  Cornwall ; 
doily  range  of  course  varies  with  tbe  different 
being  greatest  when  the  sua  has  most  influence, 
processes  of  evaporation  and  radiation  ore  la 
operation.  The  mean  difference  between  the 
the  warmest  months  of  tbe  year  ha*  been  staled  at,  for 
Ixmdon  30°.  Cornwall  18f°.  and  England  generally  24,0: 
but  these,  and  similar  calculations,  can  only  be  comadcred 
as  probable  approximation*  to  the  truth,  deduced  from  such 
aerie*  of  observation*  as  exist;  which,  however,  are  far 
too  few  and  limited  to  make  further  details  or  generalisa- 
tions of  any  practical  utility. 

The  great  drawbacks  upon  the  climate  are  the  preva- 
lence of  cold,  biting  N.E.  winds  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
which  frequently  render  them  the  most  disagreeable  sea- 
son of  the  year;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  wet 
I  summers  and  harvests.  The  crops  in  England  are  very 
rarely  Injured  by  droughts ;  but  they  not  (infrequently  suf- 
fer from  excess  of  humidity.  In  Cornwall,  where  the 
climate  Is  most  equal,  and  the  winters  tbe  mildest,  the 
moisture  and  coldness  of  the  summers  ore  such  that  the 
fruit  b*  Inferior  in  flavour  to  that  raised  to  the  more  B. 
and  midland  counties,  at  tbe  same  time  that  it  arrives  later 
at  maturity. 

prises  between  1400  and  1500  indigenous  species  of  PtiOj 

',<*«<  ^^n^ilu^tr*  conmra  deaths  \utr*lit?H- 
nrrra.  and  vutgrnrit),  and  the  different  kind*  of  rushes  and 
sedges,  occupy  a  very  large  surface,  and  perhaps  charac- 
terize better  than  any  other  the  nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  tracts  they  occupy.  Tbe  oak  (Querxut  rssvr)  is  tbe 
king  of  native  British  trees,  and  supplies  the  limber  of 
which  our  finest  ships  are  built.  Hence  tbe  oak  I*  inti- 
mately associated  with  tbe  maritime  glories  of  England. 
Take  it  for  all  In  all.  It  it  probably  the  best  timber  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  Some  is  harder,  some 
more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some  less  capable  of  being 
broken  across ;  but  none  contains  all  the  three  qualities  to 
such  great  and  equal  proportions;  and  thus,  for  at  once 
supporting  a  weight,  resulting  a  strain,  and  not  splintering 
by  a  cannon-shot.  It  Is  superior  to  every  other  Umber  In 
favourable  sods  It  will  flourish  at  an  elevation  of  700  feet 
The  ash,  alder,  aad  hawthorn  thrive,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, at  H00  ft. ;  the  fir  ( P.  «jr/*#*fn>,  the  only  In- 
digenous species)  at  1000  ft. ;  the  mountain-ash.  and  some 
of  the  smaller  and  prostrate  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe, 
ascend  nearly  to  the  highest  summit* ;  whilst  the  horn- 
beam, lime,  maple,  poplar,  and  elm  flourish  only  to  local- 
ities much  le»»  elevated  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Tbe 
beech  and  sycamore  reach  750  and  800  ft.  respectively ,  but 
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berry,  gooseberry,  currant  strawberry,  nnd  cranberry.  being 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  Dial  can  be  to  railed  ;  nnd  the  greater 
part  of  these,  tn  their  natural  state,  ean  scarcely  claim  to 
rank  as  such  In  the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Every  one  la  ready  to  admit  that  England  Is  indebted  to 
commerce,  or  to  ber  intercourse  with  other  nations,  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Iter  superior  wealth  and  comforts. 
But  It  Is  now  teen  that  her  obligations  In  this  respect  are 
really  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  are 
not  Indebted  to  foreign  countries'  for  mere  luxuries  and  su- 
perfluities, but  for  the  greater  part  of  those  plants  and  ve- 
in, able*  that  supply  the  largest  portion  of  our  food.  We 
have  brought  from  abroad  all  our  bread-corns,  our  potatoes, 
most  part  of  our  garden -stuffs  and  fruits;  with  hops,  tur- 
nips, and  a  vast  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  vegetable 
products.  But  It  Is  the  good  fortune  of  England*  thnl  most 
of  these  are  so  admirably  suited  to  the  soil,  thnt,  unless  the 
contrary  were  known,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  Indi- 
genous. Those  species  of  fruits  that  require  a  powerful  sun 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  do  not.  Indeed,  answer  In  our 
climate,  except  artificial  means  be  employed  In  ripening 
them.  But  the  more  useful  kinds  attain  to  perfection. 
Solum  prater  »lt am  rttemoue,  it  titer*  ealidioribut  territ 
orirx  suet*,  patient  feugum.  fttundum  ;  tardr  mittrtmnt  tita 
proveuiumt ;  tademfue  ulntuque  ret  taut*,  mmJtut  humor 
tcrrarumque  teJiqut.    (Tacit.  Jlgrit..  \>  12.) 

Of  the  smaller  herbaceous  plant*  our  limits  only  permit 
the  notice  of  a  few  roost  characteristic  of  the  features  of  nn 
English  landscape,  or  which  are  otherwise  distinguished 
for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Of  these,  the  various  rrnw* 
that  may  almost  be  said  to  be  In  a  stale  of  constant  growth, 
and  to  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface.  In  n  literal 
sense,  with  perpetual  verdure,  claim  precedence ;  of  (low- 
ers, the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  violet,  and  lesser  cclnn- 
dlne,  are  the  most  common  and  most  universal  favourite* ; 
next  which,  perhaps,  the  woodbine,  eglantine,  hyacinth, 
harebell,  and  goldciipa  contribute  more  largely  to  the 
adornment  of  the  scenery :  of  the  leas  common  kinds,  the 
tamarisk,  musk,  gentian,  and  a  few  other*  an*  limited  to 
the  8.W.  peninsula ;  the  hop,  briony,  pheasant-eye.  Ilc.  to 
the  midland  cos. ;  the  juniper,  pnrnnssln.  mid  a  few  others, 
to  the  more  elevated  regions  of  Wales,  and  the  N.  one.; 
and  the  waier-IHy  can  only  be  considered  In  its  native  lo- 
cality when  expanding  Its  fine  (lowers  on  the  surface  of  the 
Cumbrian  lakes.  The  foxglove,  henbane,  hemlock,  nieht- 
shade  (Atrip*),  and  the  Cteul*  vtrot*  of  the  Cambridge, 
fens,  are  almost  the  only  specie*  that  possets  active  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  woad.  madder,  teazel,  hop.  flax,  buck- 
<  wheat,  clovers,  tares,  and  melllots;  together  with  the  car 

rot.  parsnip,  cabbage,  sea-kale,  and  asparagus  comprise  the 
chief  indigenous  species  available  for  economical  purpose*; 
while  the  misletoe  and  Ivy  claim  a  passing  notice  from  tra- 
ditional association*.  Of  cryptogamous  plant*  there  exist 
about  300  distinct  species  of  mews,  and  upward*  of  300  of 
Algit,  that  Is,  lichens  and  see- weeds  :  two  or  three  of  the 
lichens  are  Identical  with  those  extensively  used  as  dyes, 
but  they  scarcely  occur  any  where  In  sufficient  abundance 
to  be  worth  collecting :  various  species  of  sen-weed  are 
thrown  abundantly  on  some  parts  of  the  sea-coist.  and  eol- 
leced  as  a  manure,  but  are  nowhere,  we  believe,  convert- 
ed into  kelp  or  barilla. 

/.oology  —  Without  recurring  to  an  older  g"ologie*l  pe- 
riod, when  the  animals,  whose  bones  are  found  In  the 
limestone  cave*  of  Yorkshire  and  Devon,  occupied  the 
country,  we  And  that,  within  n  comparatively  recent  period, 
it  was  In  a  great  degree  overspread  with  vast  forests,  the 
abodes  of  many  wild  animals,  which,  a*  well  as  their 
coverts,  have  now  wholly  disappeared.  The  bear  may  be 
traced  as  an  inhabitant  of  these  down  to  A.I).  1037,  and 
may  have  existed  later :  the  beaver  to  llriB,  when  Its  habit* 
were  noticed  and  described  by  Glraldn*  Cambrensis,  a* 
witnessed  by  him  on  the  Telfl :  many  notices  of  wolves 
occur  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.,  notwithstanding 
the  war  of  extirpation  waged  against  them  by  Edgar.  The 
New  Forest  In  Hampshire  wa*  the  latest  resnrt  of  the  wild 
boar,  which  must  have  been  extirpated  during  the  period 
of  the  last  civil  war:  the  wild  cat  has  disappeared  from 
its  latest  haunts,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  within 
living  memory,  but  is  still  found  In  Scotland.  The  wild  ox 
( L'rut)  has  only  escaped  a  similar  fate,  by  having  been 
preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  Chlllingworth  Park,  near  Ber 
wick,  and  In  one  or  two  other  localities,  where  this  tierce 
and  distinct  breed  (with  cream-coloured  hide,  black  muzzle, 
and  downward-bent  horns)  may  still  be  seen.  The  stng. 
fallow  deer,  and  roe  have  also  been  saved  by  similnr  In- 
terference and  protection.  The  Indigenous  quadruped*  now 
existent  in  a  wild  state  are.  the  fox,  badger,  polecat,  beech 
and  pine  martens,  otter,  weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole, 
land  and  water  shrews,  squirrel,  hare,  rabbit,  dormouse. 
Held  and  water  lemmings,  black  rat.  common,  field,  and 
harvest  mice,  and  six  specie*  of  the  bat  tribe.  Of  cetace- 
ous mammalia,  the  razor-back  and  porpoise  are  the  only 
838 


species  that  occur  with  any  frequency,  though  such  lists  as 
comprise  stragglers  notice  13  or  14  others,  as  of  occasional 
occurrence  on  the  coasts.  The  Norway  rat  Is  an  ascer- 
tained Immigrant,  which  has  warred  with  the  Indigenous 
specie*,  and  made  It  by  far  the  scarcest  of  the  two.  The 
<£>me*tlcated  animals  and  poultry  will  be  noticed  under 
another  head.  The  great  bustard  appears  to  be  almost  the 
only  species  of  bird  that  has  been  banished  from  the  king 
dom  by  the  extension  of  Inclosures  and  cultivation;  al- 
though the  bittern  and  two  or  three  other*  have  become 
scarcer,  and  have  wholly  deserted  many  of  their  ancient 
haunts,  yet  they  may  still  be  met  with,  whilst  the  former 
ha*  wholly  disappeared  from  in  latest  locality,  the  Wilt 
»hire  downs.    Pennant,  in  1777,  notices  bustards  as  occur- 
ring In  (locks  of  SO  or  more,  on  most  of  the  open  tracts  of 
the  8.  and  E.  counties,  from  the  Dorset  downs  to  the  York 
shire  wolds.   Of  those  species  which  are  cither  indigenous 
or  liabitua!  visiters,  30  are  birds  of  prey ;  of  gallinaceous 
birds  (grouse,  pigeons,  fee.)  there  are  80  species ;  of  imstr 
tarrt,  or  the  tooth  billed  tribe  (shrikes,  outers,  tec  ),  83; 
of  the  contcnl  billed  tribe  (finches,  Jtr.).  34 :  the  climbers 
(woodpeckers,  fcc.)  Include  nine  species;  the  JUtrrottrrt 
(swallows,  Ac).  7;  Uie  wading  tribe.  60;  and  the  swim- 
ming water-fowl,  78  species.    In  all,  274  species  have  been 
erumerated;  the  number*  of*  land  and  water  birds  being 
nearly  equal,  a  singular  circumstance  attributable  to  oar 
insular  position,  and  extensive  coast-line.    Puffins'  eggs  nn 
some  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast  and  in  a  few  other  localities, 
are  objects  of  some  traffic.   The  different  species  of  fisb 
frequenting  the  sras,  lake*,  and  rivers  of  England,  have 
been  estimated  at  about  170 ;  a  large  portion  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  birds,  are  migratory.  The  more  important  spe- 
cies will  he  subsequently  specified.    Nine  species  only  of 
amphibia  hnve  been  noticed,  comprising  one  kind  of  lizard, 
two  newts,  three  snake*,  the  viper  or  adder,  green  or  com- 
mon snake,  and  blind  worm,  of  which  the  first  only  is 
venomous;  and  the  common  toad,  frog,  and  natter-Jack. 
There  are  between  430  and  500  species  of  lettuce* ;  of 
which  the  oy»ter.  scallop,  cockle,  periwinkle,  w  bilk,  lim- 
pet and  muscle,  arc  the  principal  edible  kind*.   The  cr*r 
races  Include  the  crab,  lobster,  crawfish,  prawn,  and  shrimp; 
but  the  former  are  limited  tn  the  more  rocky  portion*  of 
the  const.   Upwards  of  10,000  Insects  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  catalogue  does  not,  however. 
Include  ihe  whole.  Of  these,  dialers  (flies)  comprise  about 
1700  specie*,  ktjmenoptrra  (bees,  wasps,  ate.)  2000  tolrtp- 
trra  (beetles)  above  3000,  and  Irpidopttr*  (butterflies,  moths, 
fee.)  about  1000.   None  of  the  latter  Is  of  any  great  siae; 
but  several  of  the  British  butterflies  can  boast  of  a  insider- 
able  beauty,  and  variety  of  hue.   .tnnrlidtt  comprise  tbe 
medicinal,  and  horse  leech,  ate.    Radiated  animals  and 
zoophpttt  are  abundant  on  the  coasts. 

Civil  Drtitimnt,  «Vc— Since  the  day*  of  the  great  Alfred. 
England  has  been  divided  Into  counties  or  shires,  and  these 
again  generally  Into  hundreds,  and  always  Into  parishes. 
Sometimes,  however.  Instead  of  being  divided  Into  hun 
dreds,  a  co.  is  divided  into  wards,  as  Is  the  case  In  the  It. 
rountle* !  sometime*  It  is  divided  into  ridings  (a  corruption 
of  trlthings),  as  Is  the  case  w  ith  Yorkshire ;  and  sometimes 
Into  lathes  and  sokes,  as  In  Kent  nnd  Lincoln.  (For  an 
account  of  these  divisions,  see  Statittitt  of  Britith  Empire, 
l„  144-190.) 

Population.— The  Information  with  respect  to  the  num 
ber  of  people  in  England  antecedent  to  1801,  when  tbe  first 
census  wns  taken,  la  extremely  vngue  nnd  nnwitlsfsctory. 
According  to  Itomrtdau  Book.  England,  exclusive  of  Wales 
and  the  four  N.  counties  of  Northumberland.  Cumberland, 
Durham,  and  Ij»nra*trr.  contained,  immediately  after  tbr 
Conquest,  "tun  "■*.'»  families,  which,  at  an  average  rsf  the 
persons  to  each  family,  will  give  about  1.500.000  Individu- 
als. Adding  to  this  number  A50.000  for  the  pop.  of  Wales 
and  the  excluded  English  counties,  and  other  omission*,  the 
entire  nop.  of  lire  kingdom,  at  thnt  epoch,  w  ill  be  2.130.000 
From  Ihe  poll-tax  returns  in  1377,  It  appears  that  1.387.239 
persons  paid  the  assessment  levied  upon  every  lay  person, 
whether  male  or  female,  of  14  years  of'nge.  mendicants 
only  excepted.  But  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  are  not 
included  In  these  return*;  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
omission*  in  the  returns  that  were  given  In.  Little  de 
pendence  ean.  therefore,  be  placed  on  them  ;  but  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  thence  concluded  thnt  the  pop.  at  the  period  la 
question  amounted  to  3.350.000.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
estimate  is  rather  ander  the  mark  ;  for.  In  1377,  the  country 
could  hardly  have  recovered  from  Ihe  disastrous  influence 
of  the  great  pestilence  of  1340;  nnd  it  is  highly  probsble 
that  the  children  and  persons  under  age  then  exceeded  a 
third  part  of  the  pop.  at  which  they  are  estimated  by  Mr 
Chalmers.  Harrison  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  down  the 
number  of  fighting  men  In  the  kingdom  In  1575  a.  i  I5P3  at 
1.173.000.  But  this  wa*  probably  little  better  than  a  rough 
guess ;  and  unless  It  Included  all  the  able-bodied  individu- 
als between  certain  specified  ages,  II  would  afford  but  very 
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slender  mrans  by  which  to  e  climate  the  pop.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  conclude  that  it  wa»  then  somewhere 
about  44  or  i  million*.  There  U  no  reaaon  ui  suppose  that 
the  pop.  was  materially  affected  by  Uie  civil  war  under 
Ch.irles  1. ;  and  the  period  from  Uie  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution  wa*  one  of  considrrnblc  prosperity.  Previously 
to  too  Revolution,  a  heurth-tai  had  been  imposed  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Gregory  King,  founding  on  returns  obtained  un- 
der this  act.  eaiiutated  the  pop.  of  Kngland  and  Wales.  In 
1>  -M,  at  3.5tW,000 ;  and  we  are  Inclined  to  think  thai  this 
esilinule  came  very  near  the  mark.  A  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion took  place  m  the  coarse  of  last  century  with  respect  to 


the  progress  of  pop. :  Dr.  Price  and  others  contending,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  It  waa  progressively  diminishing  ;  while 
Mr.  Howlett,  Mr.  Wales,  and  others,  contended,  on  the 
other,  that  there  were  really  no  grounds  for  this  conclusion, 
and  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  pop.  wna  rapidly  In- 
creasing. The  census  ot  1001  put  on  end  to  these  disputes, 
nnd  showed  that,  supposing  Gregory  King's  estimate  to 
have  been  nearly  correct,  the  country  hud  gained  an  ee- 
rsjasjnri  of  nbnul  3.373,000  tnhab.  in  the  course  of  the  18th 
century !  To  exemplify  the  foregoing,  we  subjoin  the  fol 
lowing  tables  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  censuses  ol 
let)!,  1811.  1831,  1831,  and  1841: 


1.  Account  of  the  Total  Population,  according  to  the  Census  token  In  1841.  of  each  County  in  Great  Britain  ;  distinguish 
Ing  Male*  and  Females,  and  showing  the  Rale  per  cent.  Increase  In  each  County,  as  compared  with  the  Population 
Returns  of  1831.    Also,  the  Number  of  Houses  Inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  building,  according  to  the  Census,  1841. 
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Until  1837,  when  a  new  >vnrm  of  registration  »u  e»- 
UblUhed  uiuier  the  dlrectrnoi  nf  ttie  Reci«trtu  General, 
there  were  no  meano  by  which  to  form  a  correct  csiiinatr; 
of  the  oumber4  of  births  and  dmths.  In  1538,  the  rlcrjty 
were  required  to  keep  retjUtera  of  theoe.  iu  well  as  of  mar- 
rinjjf  <,  in  their  resnecUTe  parlsbea;  and  in  1603  the  injunc- 
tion wao  renewed ;  but  the  tibs  of  baptism  in  the  parish 
church  being  objected  to  by  aumerous  sects  of  dissenters, 
the  rexistrnttofl  of  birttu  has  been  at  all  period*  very  de- 
fective. The  same  was  the  case,  though  in  a  lets  degree, 
with  respect  to  the  registers  of  deaths,  varioua  classes  of 
dissenters  having  their  own  cemeteries,  in  which  their  own 
forms  of  burial  were  adopted ;  and  it  happened  that  la 
manv  places  a  reference  to  the  parish  registers  merely  sup- 
plied the  means  of  making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  statute  of  the  30th  Geo.  II.,  which 
made  registration  Indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage, having  come  into  operation  In  1754.  the  reenters  of 
marriages  have  ' 


lioce  nearly  correct.   The  following 
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e  Number  of  Mnrria6es  In  each  Ye*r 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Cor&ictid  Tablb  of  the  Annual  Proportions  of  Baptism*,  Burials,  and  Marriage*  to  the  Population  of  England, 
calculated  upon  an  Average  of  the  Totals  of  such  Baptism*.,  Burial*,  ami  Marriages,  in  th«  Five  Yean  preceding  the 
several  Enumerations  of  1801,  1HI1,  1MJI,  and  1831 ;  aod  distinguishing  the  several  Couotie*  : 
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It  it  seen  from  this  table,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages 
to  the  whole  pop.  during  the  last  quinquennial  period  iaaa 
1  to  128.  About  4-3  births  U  the  estimated  proportion  to 
each  marriage,  allowance  being  made  for  defects  of  regis- 
tration ;  and  the  proportion  of  male  In  female  births  Is  as 
19  to  18.  ll  appears  from  the  burial  registers,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  the  pop.  ft«r  the  5  yean  ending  with 
1HU0.  as  compared  with  thnt  of  the  5  years  ending  with 
IcQO,  had  decreased  from  1  in  48  in  the  former  period,  to  1 
la  51  in  the  latter.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Bcgis- 
tnr  General  gives,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1838,  ss  the 
number  of  registered  births  399,713  (an  amount  probably 

111.481  (167.201  of 
of  the  esUblLili 


defective  by  1  9th  at  least]. 


I  rites 

We  have  elsewhere  given 

i  of  mor- 


'  which 


of  the  diminished  rale 
tain v,  and  improved  health  of  the  community,  to 
we  Ij»«  to  refer  the  render.  (Sec  «af«.  463.)  At 
after  deducting  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the 
lafiuicy,  of  the  whole  are  ascribed  to  tuberculous  diseas- 
es (consuoiptino,  mesenteric  disease,  etc.).  Next  to  these, 
fever,  dysentery,  and  small  pox  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  mint  frequent  causes  of  death.  The  two  former, 
which,  together  with  plague  and  cholera,  earned  in  the 
16th  century  4-10tba  of  the  total  mortality,  sweeping  off  an- 
nually 31  In  every  1000  of  the  existing  pop.  (or  about  5  Limes 
as  many  as  now  fall  victims  to  consumption),  are  now 
rourh  lc«s  frequent.  Small  pox,  also,  which  between  1760 
and  1780  caused  an  annual  average  of  9333  deaths  in  the 
metropolis,  and  1740  during  the  succeeding  20  years,  did 

not   ilurinir  ibe  5  vrnr«  i-ii<b.tir  with  ItClj  occanion  more 
*  j »- ™ . ~  ....... ^  ......         '  ™ ~ 

than  1  in  1300  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  London. 

P»puUU**.*—  At  to  the  density  of  the  pop. 


71 


per  *q.  m..  all  inferences  respecting  the  condition  of  i 
deduced  from  tables  of  that  kind  are  moat  likely  in  be  ei 
rtiaeous.  unless  it  be  known  what  proportion  of  the  pop. 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  what  in  the  country  ;  and 
whether  the  increase  of  pop.,  when  such  Is  taking  piare. 
be  the  result  of  an  Increase  of  the  town  or  of  ibe  country 
pop.  Ureal  density  of  country  pop.  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  great  subdlvl«ion  of  the  land,  and  indicates  a 
low  rather  than  a  high  state  of  civilization.  But  if  grral 
density  of  pop.  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  towns  and 
tillages  without  being  accompanied  by  the  too  great  sub- 
division of  the  land,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dences of  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  and  of  great  linprove- 


or  of  town  pop.,  but  of  the  purely  agricultural  pop., 
"  by  the  endless  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
land.  Is  really  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  etvllltaikm.  and 
of  the  vicious  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Luck- 
ily, the  contrary  of  all  this  obtains  in  England ;  here  there 
baa  been  no  splitting  of  farms :  and  the  Increase  of  pop. 
has  been  the  result  of  the  unprecedented  Increase  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce :  and  has,  consequently,  been  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  towns  and  villages.  We  subjoin, 
as  exemplifying  this  increase,  an  account  of  the  pop.  of  the 
principal  towns  In  England,  la  1811, 1831,  and  1831.  speci- 
fying also  the  number  of  Inbab.  houses  In  such  towns  La 
1831,  and  the  number  of  Inhnbtants  to  a  bouse. 


cnastm  oT  EarUikl  ind  Wales.  II  has  h»ro  unwj  In  rup*r—d«  a  <»M*  In 
lb*  nnfitul  ««t  by  lbs  <m«  »hkh  law  Ima  fistn.  assf  ss  in*  Mlofir* 
rcsurks  rrls**  loa  snhirbs  m  ahich  >btre  is  amkisg  uatiUr  is  'be  r*t>ua 
nf  Hi  il  his  bn« >  >ivskrb*  bsss  to  issen  «ul  cohux.n  retsbsg  to  Ml.  »s 
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*  Tba  calin  psnch  o4  MiBtbnlrr  maliim  170  963  inhibi  iut,  ud 
2I.20U  tarn.  All  tba  tow  at  narked  •  bar*  cootidcrabU  cpvsirr  durncn 
t'tarVd  to  Ibcm. 

'  TTw  towa  aad  libcrtr  of  Lrwli  rwlrBdt  n-rcr  21,440  tctea 

J  n(  nK  aopalattnn  nf  Chatham  944  la  bulkt. 

\  The  ipptrtnt  falliB*  off  m  Iht  amoual  of  pnpolatioa  la  prinoptUr  l» 
cnhtlilc  la  (he  rxrlgama  of  total  <a  (ran  I  be  return*  im  1*31  I  bat  were  mca- 
liorxsl  in  (bote  of  18(1. 

Th»  parttb  of  Kj  act  win  lord  cooltioi  7130  arret. 
"-Ttf* 


fnduftry,  T mum,  EtUttM,  Src. — The  tenures  undei 
which  land  1*  held  have  varied  very  touch  at  different 
perfod*  of  our  h.sinry.  At  preaent.  they  may  be  divided 
into  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold.  By  the  ftrtt,  art  car* 
tate  is  held  UDroodllinnally,  under  the  conatitutional  law* 
of  the  kingdom,  liable  to  neither  fine  nor  forfeiture.  By 
second  mode,  estate*  are  ' 


subject  to  certain 
i  either  lon«.  a*  for  1000 


ten  at  from  Ail  to  A7  an  acre;  wnicn.  on  31.wu.mbj 
will  five  between  Xlr*f3,000,000  and  ^217.000.000. 

final  of  the  land  in  EnRland  and  Wale*  tnny  be  e*ti- 
at  between  1  4th  and  l-5th  part  of  the  value  of  tar* 


hold*  are 

contingent  on  one  or  more  live*,  or  subject  to  < 
or  conditions,  but  nt  all  time*  living  a  power  of  i 
or  transfer  to  the  lessor.  Such  lease*  as  do  not  convey 
this  power  do  not  strictly  come  under  the  designation  of 
tenure* ;  they  form,  however,  a  large  aad  Important  class 
of  holdings,  usually  varying  from  terms  of  7  to  14  years, 
and  the  conditions  nnd  stipulations  in  them  have  a  power- 
ful influence  over  agriculture  and  the  value  of  property. 
In  the  district*  In  which  they  prevail.  Latnds  held  merely 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  option  of  either  party,  are  said  to 
be  held  at  will,  and  (hrm  a  large  proportion  of  the  Innds  of 
the  country.  Th-  size  of  estate*  varies  exceedingly ;  bat 
despite  the  great  number  of  very  large  estate*,  it  i*  ftiU 
true  that  landed  procirrty  in  England  Is  very  much  divided, 
by  far  the  large*!  portion  of  the  kingdom  being  portioned 
out  into  estate*,  under  XI 000  a  year.  Dr.  Beeke,  in  1*11, 
estimated  the  number  of  proprietor*  In  England  and  Wale* 
at  300,000;  and  if  the  total  gruaa  rental  of  the  kiogdom  be 
estimated  *t  X30.00n,000,  It  will  give  £150  as  the  average 
annual  value  of  each  estate.  But  as  a  great  number  of 
estate*  are  much  above  this  average.  It  follows  that  the 
majority  must  be  proportionally  below  It 

jtgrituJturt. — According  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  num- 
ber of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  waa  KM, 543; 
the  number  of  agricultural  occupier*  of  land  employing 
labourers,  amounted  to  161,188;  the  occupiers  not  employ- 
ing labourers,  to  114,799;  and  agricultural  labourers,  to 
7iW.S75. 

Arthur  Young,  in  1770,  estimated  the  capital  employed 
in  agriculture  at  £4  per  acre :  at  present  it  may, 
be  taken  at  from  £6  to  £7  an  acre ;  which,  on 
acres. 
The  rental 

mated  at  between  l-4th  and  1-otb  part 
total  produce.  It  amounted,  according  to  the 
obt-tlned  unbr  the  Property  Tax  Act  In  1810-11.  to 
£'29,500,070,  being  an  average  of  15*.  lljrf.  per  acre;  and 
it  I*  believed  that  this  ia  not  very  far  from  its  present 
amount  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  In  price*  having  been 
everywhere  partially,  and  in  many  parts  more  than  coun- 
tervailed, by  the  spread  of  improvement*,  and  the  opening; 
of  new  and  better  market*  for  all  sorts  of  produce.  (St* 
tittic*  «/  British  y.mpirt  I.,  534.  2d  ed.)  Under  the  Prop- 
erty Tai  Act  the  profits  of  the  farmers  were  estimated  at 
fa?e  third*  of  the  rent ;  and  though  this  waa  an  absurd  and 
roost  unjust  rule  by  which  to  tax  individuals,  yet  li  i*  be- 
lieved that,  at  an  average, 
mark.  Perhaps  at  present 
farmers  may  be  estimated 
Farms  in  England  are  of  a  medium  size,  their  average  bar- 
ing probably  about  150  or  160  acre*.  Wheat  barley,  and! 
oats,  but  eipeciatly  the  first  which  may  be  emphaikslly 
said  to  be  the  bread-corn  of  England,  are  the  principal 
crop*.  The  best  wheat  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity,  is 
raised  in  Kent,  K**ei,  Suffolk.  Rntland,  Herts,  Berkr.  Hants, 
and  Hereford.  Prom  3|  to  3  Winch,  bushel*  per  acre  are 
required  fur  seed,  and  the  average  produce  In  the  abovs 
c'<*.  may  vnry  from  23  to  39  bash,  per  sere.  Barley  Is 
grown  prinri(ially  in  the  eaatern,  and  some  of  the  midland 
cos.,  and  chiefly  for  malting;  oat*  are  principftily  Is  de- 
mand for  horses ;  and  the  extraordinary  Increase  of  the 
latter  has  occasioned  a  proportional  increase  in  the 
of  oats,  Thoy  are  grown  more  especially  in  the  N 
N.E.  cos. ;  In  Hie  midland  co*.  their  culture  1*  less 
■ire,  but  It  1*  prevalent  throughout  moat  parts  of  Wales. 
Rye  is  scarcely  at  all  raised  for  bread,  except  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland  ;  where,  however,  it  I*  usually  mi  ted 
with  wheat  and  form*  what  is  called  wuulnt,  a  bread  corn 
In  considerable  use  in  the  N.  Peas  and  bean*  are  Impor- 
tant crops,  and  In  some  part*  are  pretty  largely  rniaed :  btrt 
the  produce  of  the  former  Is  subject  to  much  ftoetustirai, 
and  perhapa  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom  la  not  more 
than  -li  bush,  per  acre.  That  important  vegetable,  the 
I  potato,  ha*  heccane  pretty  general  throughout  toe  kirajrdoas, 
bat  is  most  extensively  rniaed  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
where  it  also  comes  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  tatro- 
dnctkm  and  general  extension  of  the  turnip  husbandry 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  agriculture  of 


,  it  was  not  very  wide  of  ih*) 
(1839)  the  gro*»  profits  of  tits 
at  £91.000.000.  or  £22.000,000. 


only  to  that  which  tlte^ventton*  of  Arkwri 

fallowro^the'lighter  land*   ^1*111*  givint  bit 
there  was  rum.,  without  ia  any 
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degree  diminishing  the  facilities  for  clearing  the  land,  U 
but  a  part  of  the  advantage*  resulting  front  tlie  turnip  cul- 
ture :  while  it  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  and  fatten  a  much 
larger  stock,  it  also  enables  him  to  accumulate  a  vastly 
grvater  supply  of  manure — of  that  invigorating  power 
which  adds  to  the  producihcnees  of  the  best  lands,  and 
without  which  the  middling  and  lnferiur  would  hardly  re- 
pay the  husbandman's  toil.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
prodigious  additions  that  have  been,  in  this  wuy,  mnde  to 
the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  recent  ap- 
plication of  bone  manure  to  the  turnip  husbandry  has  ul- 
ready  extended,  and,  no  doubi,  will  contiuue  to  extend,  its 
advantages  still  further.  Rape  Is  grown  for  lis  oil,  or  as 
food  for  sheep,  in  all  parts  except  the  cos.  N.  of  Yorkshire ij 
and  cabbages  and  carrots  arc  chiefly  produced  in  the  E. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  at  present  but  little  raised,  being  found 
less)  profitable  crops  thnn  most  of  the  foregoing ;  the  former 
is  most  abundant  in  the  cos.  of  Somerset  and  Dorset.  Hops 
are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Kent,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fiunham  in  Surrev,  and  to  Herefordshire :  their  crop  Is  the 
most  uncertain  of  any,  varying  In  the  same  localities,  in 
different  years,  from  1  to  20  c wt.  an  acre.  The  total  annual 
produce  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000,000  lbs.  The 
apple  orchards  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  a  few 
other  neighbouring  cos.  are  important,  on  account  of  the 
cider  they  furnish  ;  Devonsh.  is  the  unci  noted  co.  for  this 
kind  of  produce ;  but  that  of  Hereford  and  Gloucestersh. 
Is  nf  better  quality.  Perry  Is  mode  chiefly  In  Worccrtcrsb. 
Kent  U  famous  for  lis  cherries  and  Alberts. 

The  best  farmed  counties  are  on  the  E.  coast ;  and 
Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  Berwickshire  or  E.  Lothian,  such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  in  very  many  districts ;  and  we  believe  It 
•>  may  be  safety  affirmed  that  the  available  produce  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  doubled,  were  it  generally  cultivated  on 
the  principle,  and  according  to  the  practice  followed  in  the 
best  farmed  districts.  Winter  wheat  sowing  usually  lakes 
place  from  Sept.  to  Nov.:  drilling  is  more  in  use  for  barley 
than  wheat,  which  Is  mostly  sown  broad  cast.  The  pain 
harvest  is  commonly  at  Its  height  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Pota- 
toes are  taken  up,  ami  stored  for  winter  use  lu  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  w  Inch  are  also  the  chief  cider  months. 

The  farm  implements  in  common  use  In  England  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  those  of  moat  other  countries ;  though 
a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  their  im  prove - 
mrnt.  IVrbnps  few  classes  of  people  maintain  their  preju- 
dlces  with  such  obstinacy  as  agriculturists,  and  especially 
agricultural  labourers ;  and  to  this  must  be  mainly  attribu- 
ted the  continued  use  of  the  old  fashioned  clumsy  ploughs 
which  are  to  be  seen  In  some  districts;  and,  what  is  far 
les*  excusable,  the  employment  of  3,  4,  5,  0,  and  some- 
times even  7  horses,  to  do  what  might  be  as  well  or  belter 
done  by  2!  The  use  of  hones  In  farm  labour  is  universal, 
except  In  Sussex,  and  some  of  the  W.  counties ;  and  ma- 
chines for  thrashing,  fcc.  have  become  common. 

Britain  has  been  celebrated  from  the  era  of  Cesar  for 
the  extent  and  excellence  of  her  pastures,  and  ibe  abun- 
dance of  her  cattle.  A  full  half  or  more  of  the  arable 
land  of  England  Is  applied  to  grazing  husbandry.  Tbe  best 
grazing  lands  arc  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  the  Fens,  Bom- 
Bey  Marsh  in  Kent,  and  some  of  the  midland  and  W.  coun- 
ties. Hay  la  made  from  natural  grasses  and  from  clover, 
rye-grass,  and  in  the  S.  counties  sainfoin  and  luccrn  ;  the 
natural  sward  yielding  from  1  to  H  tons  an  acre,  and  the 
artificlal  crops  from  1  to  3  tons.  Middlesex  is  Justly  eelc- 
bnited  for  Hi"  perfection  to  which  ha>  makinc  has  been 
carried  in  u.  The  hay-harvest  throughout  the  country 
takes  place  pretty  generally  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  horses,  the  aggregate  stock 
of  which,  at  the  present  lime,  probably  reaches  1.5O0.IJO0 
head,  worth,  perhaps,  about  £13,000,000  sterling.  Of  this 
number  it  may  be  estimated  that  two  thirds  are  employed 
In  agricultural  labour.  The  old  English  road-horse  Is  now 
nearly  extinct :  the  large  dray-horse,  so  admirably  adapted 
for  draught,  which  Is  believed  to  have  been  originally  im- 
ported from  the  Low  Countries,  Is  bred  In  considerable 
numbers  In  some  of  the  midland  counties.  Yorkshire  la 
celebrated  for  lu  carriage  horse*,  especially  the  Cleveland 
bays ;  and  the  farm-breed  of  Suffolk  is  also  excellent.  The 
English  race-horse,  derived  from  the  Arab,  Persian,  and 
Barb,  is  superior  to  every  other  breed  In  speed,  and  Inferior 
to  none  In  bottom  and  beauty.  Mules  and  asses  are  very 
little  used  In  England;  the  former  are  almost  unknown, 
and  the  latter  belong  chiefly  to  the  poor. 

Tbe  stock  of  cattle  may  be  estimated  at  little  short  of 
4,000.000,  about  a  fourth  part  of  which  are  annually  slaugh- 
tered. They  are  divided  into  long-horned,  short-horned, 
and  polled !  the  first  division  comprising  the  Lancashire ; 
the  second,  the  Holderncse,  Northumberland,  Durham,  N. 
Devon,  Hereford,  and  Sussex;  and  the  last,  the  Suffolk 
duns.  Ice.  Butter  anil  cheese  are  most  important  products : 
Epping  Forest  In  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Dorset  are 


the  districts  most  celebrated  for  the  former ;  and  Cheshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Wilts,  and  other  W.  counties,  and  Leices- 
tershire, for  the  latter.  Tbe  rich  and  fine  cheese,  called 
Stilton,  is  made  wholly  in  Leicestershire.  Milk  is  an  Im- 
portant marketable  article  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns, 
and  the  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  this  article  to  the  me- 
tropolis alone  have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  1J.O00 
yielding  milk  to  the  value  of  X'00,000  sterling  a  year. 
Hhecp,  the  total  number  of  which  In  England  and  Wale* 
may  lie  about  31,000.000,  are  divided  Into  WM  WOnlUll  II  d 
short -wool led  j  the  former,  Including  the  Romney  Marsh, 
Tees  wafer,  Lincoln,  and  New  Leicester  breeds:  and  the 
latter  (which  far  excel  the  former  In  the  quality  of  the 
mutton),  the  South-Down,  Dorset,  Wills,  Hereford,  ate. 
breeds.  The  Merino  breed,  introduced  from  Spain  towards 
the  end  ol  the  last  century,  has  been  chiefly  useful  in 
criming  and  improving  the  fleece  of  other  breeds,  lu 
some  parts  of  England  sheep  are  kept  on  fallows,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  manure.  Great  number*  are  led  on  the 
open  chalk  downs  of  the  S.  counties.  The  total  produce 
nf  wool  in  England  annually  Is  estimated  at  about  470,000 
parks  of  -I"  lbs.  Hogs  are  fattened  on  most  farms,  and 
are  also  kept  with  advantage  by  millers,  dairy-men,  brew 
era,  distillers,  Jtc.,  whose  refuse  they  consume.  The 
Hants,  Berks,  Gloucestersh.,  and  Hereford*!!,  are  the  best 
of  the  large  breeds,  and  that  of  Suffolk  Is  distinguished 
among  the  smaller  ones.  Yorksh.  nnd  Westmoreland  are 
famous  for  their  hams  ;  Hants,  Wills,  and  Berks  for  their 
bacon.  Poultry  are  reared  on  most  farms,  nnd  by  the  ma- 
jority of  agricultural  cottagers.  Large  flocks  of  geese  are 
kept  In  the  Lincoln  fens,  and  plucked  once  a  year  for  their 
quills,  and  four  or  Ave  times  for  their  feathers.  Fowls  are 
largely  reared  at  Oaklnghnm  In  Berks,  and  Dorking  in  Sur- 
rey has  acquired  a  name  for  a  fine  and  large  Ave-elnwed 
variety.  Ducks  are  plentiful  in  Bucks,  ami  pigeons  In  al- 
most every  co.  Since  the  foundation  of  our  W.  India  col- 
onies, and  the  Importation  of  sugars,  the  demand  for  honey 
has  declined  ;  this,  however,  has  not  affected  wax.  so  that 
bees  still  keep  their  ground  as  appendages  to  almost  every 
farm,  and  many  cottage  gardens.  Goats  are  not  reared  ex- 
cept In  the  few  mountainous  parts  of  England,  and  deet 
are  now  mere  articles  of  luxury',  kept  In  the  parks  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen.  There  are  still  some  extensive  rab- 
bit warrens  In  Norfolk  aad  Cambridgeshire,  but  they  huva 
greatly  decreased. 

About  lJilWO  acres  of  land  arc  occupied  by  the  royal 
forests.  Oi.rWO  of  which  are  inclosed  for  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber. As  already  observed,  England  is  very  well  wooded, 
especially  the  S.  and  W.  cos.  Oak.  the  must  valuable  tp* 
cles,  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  weald  of  1 .  ■  .,  •, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey.  The  oak-bark  harvest  takes  place  In 
May.  For  an  estimate  of  the  quanta)  and  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  live  stock,  tu.  of  Englaud,  see  anU, 
457.  ate. 

Agriculture  received  lu  first  great  Impulse  In  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  the  policy  of  thai 
monarch ;  and  together  with  all  kinds  of  commercial  en- 
terprise throughout  Europe,  it  derived  a  stimulus  from 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  period.  But  the  breeding  of 
sheep  was  the  branch  of  rural  Industry  the  first  to  extend, 
and  throughout  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  for  a  length- 
ened period  wool  was  extensively  exported.  Tbe  first 
English  treutlse  on  agriculture  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  tbe  hop,  as  well  as  several  of  tbe  com- 
mon garden  vegetables,  are  introductions  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. Sir  W.  Raleigh  has  the  credit  of  introducing  the  po- 
taioe.  which,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  appears  to 
have  been  a  tolerably  frequent  crop  In  Lancashire,  from 
which  us  culture  extended  to  other  |iarts  nf  the  kingdom. 
Turnips  seem  to  have  been  Aral  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 
in  Norfolk,  also.  In  the  early  part  of  the  same  century. 
Pope  speaks  of  *  All  Townsend's  turnips."  Tbe  old  du- 
ties and  restrictions  on  tbe  exportation!  of  corn  were  abol- 
ished at  the  Revolution,  and  a  bounty  was  then  also  given 
on  lu  export.  ... 

This,  no  doubt,  gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  which  has 
been  still  farther  promote**  by  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  Imposed  on  importation  from  abroad.  But  we  Incline 
to  think  that  the  Influence  of  this  encouragement  has  been 
much  overrated  ;  and  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  no  ques- 
tion thai  agriculture  in  England  is  mainly  Indebted  for  lu 
progress  and  the  high  stau-  of  improvement  to  which  It  lias 
attained  to  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  in  preventing  the 
spliulng  of  farms  and  the  building  of  cottages,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  extraordinarv  Increase  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  since  1760.  This  occasioned  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  town  nop,  accompanied,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  great  increase  of  luxury  and  refinement,  which  led  not 
only  u>  a  proportionally  Increased  demand  for  the  products, 
of  ihe  soil,  but  especially  for  those  of  an  Improved  species. 
Hence  tbe  great  comparative  Increase  In  the  culture  ol 
wheat,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken  place 
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In  the  demand  for  bulehers's  meal.  Purine  the  lattei 
years  of  ibe  war,  price*  were  comparatively  high  In  Eng- 
land, and  large  quantities  of  foreign  corn  were  Imported  ; 
but  on  the  renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
In  1H14.  price*  gnvc  way  ;  nad  such  hm  been  the  pnsjress  of 
improvcmcni,  thai,  despite  the  wonderful  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, the  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  England  since 
1830  have  been  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  Continent 
!«m  Daktzic) ;  while  the  importations  have  been  of  com- 
paratively limited  extent.  And  considering  what  has  been 
already  accomplished,  and  the  vast  Held  that  still  remains 
for  Improvement  in  England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  it  U 
really  not  too  much  to  expect  tbat  our  prices  should,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  once  more  reduced  to  tbc  level  of  the 
Continent ;  and  that  wo  should  ugain,  as  formerly,  be  an 
occturiunnlly  exporting  country. 

Fitktriu . — These  are  not  commensurate,  either  in  ex- 
tent or  importance,  with  the  extent  of  const ;  and  have 
never  been  a  principal  source  of  national  wealth  The 
herring  fishery  is  the  princip.il,  and  the  capllil  employed 
In  It  has  been  estimated  at  £250.000 ;  but  until  the  middle 
of  la»t  century  most  of  the  fl«b  taken  on  the  E.  coast  (its 
chief  scat)  were  captured  by  Dutch  smacks.   Yarmouth  bay 

the  principal  resort  of  titc  herring,  and  about  100  imncks 
of  from  40  to  50  u»r.a  each,  belong  to  the  town  of  Yarmouth, 
where  the  Ash,  smoked  for  sale,  have  obtained  an  exten- 
sive celebrity  under  the  name  of  "  Yarmouth  bloaters." 
At  Sunderland  and  Whitby,  where  there  are  also  herring 
usherieit,  the  (Uh  are  mostly  salted.  The  cod  fishery,  in- 
cluding those  of  haddock,  whiting,  ling,  hake,  &.<•..  ranks 
next  In  importance.  According  to  the  Report  on  the  Chan- 
nel Fisheries,  p.  17,  the  number  of  boats  occupied  in  the 
herring,  cod,  ling.  fee.  fisheries,  was  299,  manned  by  3074 
men  and  boys.  The  idle  hard  fishery  Is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  coasts  of  Devia  and  Cornwall.  A  portion  of 
the  Ash  caught  are  eaten  fresh  or  salted  in  those  counties  , 
and  the  rest,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  about  30,000  hds.,  are 
sailed,  and  exported  chiefly  for  lite  Italian  maikcl*.  About 
1000  boat*  and  3500  men  are  employed  in  the  pilchard 
fishery,  exclusive  of  1500  hands,  chiefly  women,  occupied 
on  shore  in  curing  the  fish.  Mackerel  are  very  abundant, 
and  extensively  consumed  daring  their  senium :  sprats, 
which  arrive  in  immense  shoals  on  the  E.  and  8.E.  coasts, 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  for  manure.  Oysters,  which 
meet  with  so  rapid  and  extensive  ■  sale  Id  the  markets  of 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  are  found  on  many 
naru  of  the  coast  J  and  they  arc  largely  bred  near  Milton 
on  the  Kentish  shore  of  the  a-siuary  of  the  Thames,  and  In 
the  tideways  of  the  creek*  on  Its  Essex  shore.  Some  very 
fine  oyster-beds  also  exist  at  Run  worth,  in  Hampshire  ; 
others  of  a  larger  kind  come  from  l'oole,  Jersey,  stc. 

Miming  I*d»ttry. — Coal  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  mm 
•ral  products  of  England;  and  we  are  probably  more  La- 
Jebled  to  our  inethnustlble  supplies  of  this  valuable  miner- 
al than  lo  anything  else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  we 
have  made  in  manufacturing  Industry.  {See  eats,  p.  455.) 
The  coal-mines  ate  all  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  king 
dom  ;  and  these,  consequently,  arc  the  grcut  scats  of  our 
manufactures. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  produce  of  coal 
la  Great  Britain  if.  1(339: 

Tett. 

i>omcstic  consumption  and  smaller  manufac- 
ture*  IKOOO.OOO 

Production  of  pig  and  bar  iron        .      .      .  0,000.000 

Cotton  manufacture  £00.000 

Woollen,  linen,  and  silk  ditto  ....  800,000 
Copper  smelting,  bras*  manufactures,  ice.  92 :  000 

Halt  works   350.000 

l.lmc  works  SOO.oiio 

Railway  carriages,  i team  boats,  Ate.      .      .  1,200,0<K) 

2H.575.000 

Exports  to  Ireland  I.OOO.ooo 

Ditto  to  Colonies  and  Foreign  parti  (1830)  1,449,417 

 <-31.CM4.417 


»  same  year  the  imports  of  coals  into  I.ondon 
>  2.K1S.2S6  tons,  of  which  2,635.323  were  brought 


Total 
During  the 
mounted  In! 

coastwise,  and  the  residue  by  internal  navigation,  ft"  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  esti  i 
consumption  of  the  latter  at  above  six  millions  of  tons.  Sup- 
posing the  above  quantity  of  coal  to  cost  the  consumer  10s. 
a  bin  at  an  average,  it  will  cost  In  all  £15.512.268  • 

Of  this  quantity,  the  Tyne  and  Wear  district*  in  Nor 
thuniherland  supply  above  6,000.000  tons,  or  rather  more 
than  I  5th  part  of  the  whole.  These  districts  employ  about 
iXOOO  miners.  Ate. ;  and  multiplying  this  sum  by  Ave,  and 

•  "Iln.  suimiie  SuTen  f nan  ihml  as  p.  4»l  I  «  is.  bowe.re,  lb*  Mn  « 
»»ri'«  of  Un  twsj  and,  it  aartbiaf,  u  u  Mill  rather  uieJ.r  Una  orar  lbs 
assfs. 

Ml 


adding  thereto  25,000  for  the  number  of  seafaring  men  em- 
ployed In  lis  trairsport,  we  have  a  total  of  140,000  Individu  >ls 
ig  their  support  from  their  manual  labour  ia 

the  coat  trade. 

Iron  ranks  next  In  importance  to  coal.  It  was  known  to 
exist  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  Romans,  and  perhaps, 
also,  the  Britons,  hail  iron  works  in  the  forest  of  Dean, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.  Iron  ore  is  very  generally 
diduked  ;  at  present,  however,  all  the  great  Iron-works  are 
situated  in  the  coal  districts,  an  abundant  supply  of  cool 
being  indispensable  to  the  extensive  production  of  iron. 
Hut  in  the  Infancy  of  the  iron  trade,  when  limber  was  the 
only  fuel  employed  In  smelting  the  ores,  Kent  and  Sussex" 
being  the  best  wooded  counties,  were  also  those  In  which 
mo«t  iron  was  made.  In  1740  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron 
made  in  England  nnd  Wales  did  not  exceed  the  trifling 
quantity  of  about  17,000  ions,  and  wc  were  then,  and  for  a 
considerable  tunc  afterward,  mainly  dependent  on  foreign 
supplier.  Rut  about  this  period  coat  began  to  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  limber  In  the  preparation  of  iron,  and 
its  production  was.  In  consequence,  materially  augmented. 
In  1750,  the  quantity  produced  did  not.  however,  exceed 
20.000  ions :  but  in  1788  it  hod  increased  to  68,000  tons,  and 
in  1790,  to  135.000  tuns.  The  progress  of  the  trade  lias 
since  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  In  1806,  a  project 
(a  most  Insane  one  certainly)  was  entertained  for  laying  a 
tax  on  pig  iron ;  and  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  about  250.000  tons  a  year.  In  lfdO 
the  produce  hnd  increased  tu  about  400.000  tons;  and  fas 
1K«1.  n  n  t,  carefully  estimated  at  about  641,000  tons!  Bui 
owing  to  the  great  demand  lor  Iron  for  railways,  and  other 
public  works,  the  increase  of  the  bu-inc  s  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  still  more  considerable ;  and  we  are 
well  assured  that  at  this  moment,  the  produce  of  iron  ia 
England  and  Wales  Is  not  under  1,000,000  tons  a  year! 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced 
In  England  nnd  Wales  In  each  of  the  principal  scats  of  the 
business  la  183V: 


Taut  ry  ™ 
180.000 
200,000 
340,000 
15.000 
100,000 


Glamorganshire       .       ,  •  ,  .     -  . 
Monmouthshire  .... 
South  Htuffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
North  Staffordshire  .... 

Hhrojwhire  

North  Wales   35,000 

Yorkshire  nnd  Derbyshire  .       .  100,000 
Nortliiiuilieil'ind,  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
sundries   30,000 

The  first  four  items  in  the  above  statement  have  been 
ascertained  with  great  accuracy :  the  other  items  ore  less 
certain,  but  they  cannot  vary  materially  from  the  nutrk.  It 
may  be  worth  while  lo  mention,  as  evincing  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  the  iron  trade,  that  it  could  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  8.  Wales  previously  lo  1760.  So  much.  Indeed, 
was  this  the  case,  that  In  1755,  the  land  tod  minerals  for 
several  miles  round  MerthyrTydvll—  then  an  inconsiderable 
nilriff,  l  ot  now  Hie  sent  of  the  greatest  Iron  works  m  the 
k  nsui  in-  ».  iv  I.  l  i.-r      \>m>  lor  n  rent  of  I  JOO  a  >car  '• 

Supposing  its  average  price  lo  he  £0  10*.  a  ton,  the  pig 
iron  annually  produced  tu  England  and  Wales  will  be 
worth  £6.500,000;  nnd  adding  to  this  £1.500,000  fur  the 
labour  required  to  convert  the  pig  iron  into  bar  iron,  thai  is, 
into  bars,  bolts,  rods.  Ate.,  the  total  value  of  the  Iron  pro- 
duced in  England  and  Wales  win  amount  to  £a0O0,000  a 
year.  Besides  supplying  ihe  prodicious  demand  for  iron  for 
i lie  hardware  manufactures,  and  other  channels  of  con- 
sumption ut  home,  we  now  export  about  255.000  tons,  the 
value  of  which,  in  1K».  exceeded  £2.700,000.  We  still, 
howevrr.  continue  to  import  about  20.000  Urns  a  year  of 
foreign  Iron,  principally  Swedish,  for  conversion  into  steel, 
for  which  It  is  better  filled  Ihnn  British  iron.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  from  210.000  to  250.000  Individuals  are  directly 
ile|>endent  for  subsistence  on  the  Iron  trade. 

The  production  of  tin  is  confined  lo  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire :  these  are  also  the  great  copper  cos. ;  but  copper  is 
llkewl.e  produced,  though  In  smaller  quantities,  In  X. 
Wnles,  and  some  other  parts.  The  total  annual  produce 
of  tin  may  be  taken  at  4500  ions,  worth  from  £65  to  £80  a 
Usd  ttUM  of  copper  ai  13,000  tons,  worth  £90  or  X1U0 
par  con.   (*>«•  Cornwall  ) 

•  la  Hm  astimar  of  it*  salami  pmdaaj  of  uSJSAf  BSaaia.  (i***  sauk.  s> 
4VS,  tb«  K*al  produce  of  pif  iron  u  srt  do»a  at  I.I  jO.SUO  to**,  it  trim*  wb 
pnard  ilui  Ibe  produce  of  the  MxXrJl  ,r  n  wort.  n..thi  be  tkkea  st  I  «J*S 
inss  •  J«ar.  But  „e  hive  tines  pmrures  is  elaborate  aad  carrfullt  draar* 
op  KM*  of  aH  the  Scotch  iw  works,  sad  nf  'heir  pi-durr.  fma>  »h.<* 
appears  ihal.  in  June.  IM0, 1  her,  were  St  raraaeea  ia  blaM  ia  Tiaflaas. 
product**;  ai  the  rur  of  0»,V»  inea  a  )aar  I  Savcral  saw  fvr.>r.,  wrss 
inra  slau  in  iba  aunt  nf  brine  built,  la  Juar,  IKlV,  there  wrrr  oa'i  0 
(■mseea  ia  btaet  la  fxotUod.  which  ore*  nuna'sd  n  prod  arc  T4  OUt  mas: 
art,  therefore,  thai  ibe  pmdurlwai  of  iroa  ha.  more  than  frrM«r  ,a  Ik* 
of  the  Uli  pm  )  ear, -an  ilnal  ss*nis|lil  fad  »  the  boor;  af 
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I  mines  have  been  wrought  in  England  from  a  very 
epoch.  At  present  the  mutt  productive  are  In  the 
If.  cos. ;  their  total  produce  Is  estimated  at  from  45.000  U> 
80,000  tons, of  which  from  10,000  tn  15,000  tons  an  eX|Mirted. 
tl  is  believed  that  about  45,000  ions  of  the  lead  raised  in 
England  and  Wales  yields,  at  an  average.  I  na,  a  km  of  sll- 
ver.  in  consequence  of  ioiprovemenls  in  the  processes,  it 
h  found  to  be  profitable  to  extract  this  silver;  and  about 
i.30.000  worth  of  silver  is  bow  obtained  in  this  way.  Zinc 
■  found  in  Derbyshire,  ate  .  niangnnese  in  (Somersetshire, 
sui d  plumkago  or  Mack  lead  of  a  very  superior  kind  at  Bor- 
row dale,  in  Cumberland.  Salt,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  British  minerals,  is  procured  in  immense  quantities 
from  both  fossil  beds  and  brine  springs,  in  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  fossil 
bed*,  during  the  16th  century,  and  subsequently,  a  good 
deal  of  salt  continued  to  be  made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water  in  sail-pans,  at  Lymtogtoa,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at 
other  places ;  but  the  works  at  these  places  are  now  all  but 
abandoned,  while  the  article  In  quest  km  has  become  greatly 
improved  in  quality  ;  and  instead  of  being  imported,  as  for- 


inerly,  is  very  largely  exported.  I  lie  consumption  oi  ureal 
ttrilUn  only,  rxclusiv*.*  ul  In* land,  itinounti  U>  ntwHit  )0OtOUO 
ions,  and  the  foreign  exports  to  about  300,000  tons  a  year ! 
mostly  sent  to  the  U.  Slates,  British  North  America,  the 


Low  Countries,  Russia,  Denmark,  fcc.  Before  lt*23,  aa  op- 
pressive lax  of  15*.  a  bushel,  or  about  thirty  Umes  the  origi- 
nal cost  price  of  the  article,  was  imposed  on  soil ;  but  In 
that  year  Ibis  enormous  lax  was  totally  repealed.  Alum, 
fullers'  earth,  chalk,  and  lime  are  among  the  remaining 
useful  minerals ;  clay  for  bricks,  tiles,  earthenware,  fcc,  is 
also  a  product  of  considerable  importance.  Freestone  is 
very  abuudnntty  diffused  ;  but  most  of  our  buildings  being 
constructed  of  brick.  Its  use  11  limited,  except  f<»  pavements, 
fee.  Bath  or  Portland  stone  is  Uiat  which  has  hitherto  been 
mostly  used  for  building.  There  are  granite  quarries  at 
Dartmoor,  Haytor,  ate. 

MmmufMtmrtt.  —  Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of 
woollen,  the  chief  seals  of  which  are  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  coa.  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Devon,  Lan- 
caster, and  Hon le net.  The  first  impulse  towards  the  Im- 
provement of  Ihe  woollen  manufacture  was  given  In  the 
14th  century  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited  a  number  of 
Flemish  manufacturers  to  settle  in  England.  But  the  manu- 
facture laboured,  down  almost  to  our  own  day,  under  a 
number  of  vexatious  and  oppressive  restrictions ;  and  It  did 
not  begin  lo  make  any  very  rapid  progress,  or  to 
to  the  wonderful  impr 

till  ihe  introduction  of  the  gig  machine,  fcc.,  tn 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  acts  of  Edward  VI.  and  M-try, 
in  1*>V.  Leeds.  Wakefield.  Huddersfleld.  and  Bnddloworth 
are  the  great  centre*  of  the  bnwd-cloth  maniifiicttire;  Hali 
fax  is  noted  for  its  flannels  and  baizes,  and  Bradford  for 
vureicd  -pinning.  Narrow  cloths  are  made  at  and  nenr 
Judder«field :  and  blankets,  flushings,  fcc..  between  that 

Statkmirt  of  Ihe  OinauiupUon^xportotloii,  fc 


in  the  West 


town  and  Leeds.  At 
establishments,  called  iMs>  mills  in 
rags  are  torn  to  pieces,  res  pun,  and  re  manufactured,  l. 
times  with  and  sometimes  without  an  admixture  of 
wool,  into  various  descriptions  of  < 
acer.)    Rochdale  in  Lancashire  I 
woollen  manufacture. 

Gloucestershire  has  numerous  fine  broadcloth  factories  j 
but  Bradford  in  Wilts  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  super- 
fine cloth  trade.  At  an  average  of  the  tea  years  enilint 
with  1837,  there  were  annually  produced  in  Gloucester  in.  ■ 
1,784,928  yards  of  every  description  of  cloth.  ( J/sacf  /m>» 
H'port,  v.,  3*5.)  The  cloths  of  Somerset  are  of  interim 
quality.  Serges,  or  long  ells,  are  made  In  almost  every 
town  and  village  in  the  co.  of  Devon,  and  also  to  a  eon 
siderable  extent  at  Wellington,  in  the  co.  of  Home  reel.  Car- 
pets are  principally  made  at  Axminster,  Kiddermlniter. 
Ashton,  Wilton,  fcc.  Salisbury  Is  noted  for  lis  flannels, 
and  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  for  It*  blankets  ;  though  moat 
of  what  are  called  Witney  blankets  are  in  reality  made  In 
Wales.  Norwich  was  long  the  principal  seal  of  the  worsted 
manufacture  ;  but  the  command  of  coal,  ami  the  greater 
for  carrying  on  thp  business,  e^j°J£d  by^  Brad  lord. 

lnelpaliy^rriedUon  to 
Leicestershire,  about  13.000  flocking- frames  being  supposed 
to  ho  at  work  to  that  county.  Coarse  woollens,  druggets, 
fcc.  are  made  in  Cumberland,  baizes,  fcc.  in  Essex  and 
Hutfelk,  and  a  few  articles  are  made  in  North  Hants  aad 
Surrey ;  but  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  8.  cos.  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  total  value  of  Ihe  export* 
of  woollen  goods  in  1839,  amounted  to  £6,271,645,  of  which 
the  exports  to  the  I  f.  States  made  £%  143,354. 
factories  of  England  and 
males,  and  18^387  females. 

Cvtton  Manafactmre.~\\'c  have  already  noticed  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  great  department  of  British  Industry. 
(Bee  unit,  p.  456.;  Vast  as  this  manufacture  now  is.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  grown  up  since  the  accession 
of  Geo.  III.,  in  1760.  The  first  grand  stimulus  was  given 
to  it  la  1767.  by  the  Invention  of  the  spinning  jenny ;  and 
the  subsequent,  and  nil  but  miraculous  inventions  of  Ark- 
wright.  Watt,  Cartwright,  Crotnjiton,  and  others,  have  car- 
ried ii  lo  Uie  extraordinary  stale  of  improvement  to  which 
it  has  now  arrived.  Cotton  goods  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
cellent quality  have  been  so  much  reduced  in  price,  as  to 
be  within  Uie  command  of  all  but  ibe  merest  beggars. 
Hence  the  astonishing  increase  in  the  demand  for  them ; 
the  produce  of  the 
diffused  over  the 


ure  being  now  widely 
of  America  and  Asia 
The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Holt  and  Co.  of 
Liverpool,  exhibits  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  more  im- 
portant particulars  connected  with  the  progress  of  its  manu- 
facture from  1816  down  to  1830,  both  inclusive: 

different  Boris  of  Cotton  Word,  in  and  from  Great  Britain, 


.Ivrragc  icctkly  consumption. 

Upland  . 
Orleans  and  Alabama 
and  | 
Total  United  8tales 


Egypi  . 
East  India 


West  India,  fcc. 


anntialty  < 
weight  of  | 
-  ncd.  to  lbs. 
Weekly  consumption  to 
ages,  average  343  lbs. 
Average  weight  i  ' 

ported,  in  lbs.  .... 
Packages  exported 
Lbs.  weight  annually  Imported 
to  millions  and  tenths    .  . 
Lbs.  weight  consumed.  do. 
Lbs.  weight  In  ports.  Dec.  31  do. 
Lbs.  weight  in  Great  Britain  do 
Average  price  per  lb.  of  up- 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


The  table  on  the  prec.  p.  is  applicable  to  O.  Britain  ;  but  It 
appears  from  Burn'§  Olancc,  a  tabular  statement  of  high 
authority,  annually  compiled  at  Manchester,  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  Great  Britain  in  IKK),  amounted  to 
34£rtA>,571  lbs.,  of  which  only  30,000,071  lbs.  were  spun  In 
Scotland.  The  manufacture  in  Ireland  is  confined  tu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  Is  quite  Inconsiderable.  Lan- 
cashire is  the  grand  seat  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture  ; 
.ind  next  to  it,  but  at  a  great  distance,  are  Cheshire,  Derby- 
■hlre,  and  Yorkshire. 

Various  estimates  have  been  given  of  the  value  of  this 
grant  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in.  and  dependent  on  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
if  wc  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  now  annually  produced  at 
£35,000.000 ;  and  the  total  oumber  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  employed  in  ail  departments  of  the  business, 
at  about  700,000.  If  we  be  right  in  this  latter  estimate,  it 
will  follow  that  about  1,400,000  individuals  may  be  regarded 
as  depending  for  support  on  this  great  manufacture.  (See 
Statistics  •/  British  Umpire,  I.,  656,  Jcc.,  3d  ed.) 
i  Estimating  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  cotton  fnbrics 
of  Great  Britain  at  £36,000,000,  the  value  of  those  annually 
produced  in  Boouand  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  nearly 
£6,000.000 ;  for,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  fabrics  made 
In  Scotland  axe  of  a  comparatively  fine  description,  their 
value  exceeds  what  might  be  Inferred  from  the  amount  of 

Sara  produced  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  that  produced 
I  England. 

Tile  value  of  the  cotton  goods  annually  exported  amounts 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  those  annually  produced. 
Thus,  in  1839.  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
fabrics  amounted  to  XI  7,604,303 ;  and  that  of  the  yam  to 
£6,857,826 ;  making  together  the  sum  of  £24,S5tJ.I*».  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  the  United  Slates,  India,  Italy,-  Braril, 
Turkey,  Russia,  the  VV.  Indies,  esc.,  are  the  principal  mar- 
kets. 

The  linen  manufacture  Is  sealed  chiefly  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Dorset.  In  1838  the  linen  fac- 
tories employed  about  16,500  hands,  about  3-5thi  of  whom 
were  employed  In  the  former  county.  The  silk  manufactures 
■re  more  Important.  The  metropolitan  district  of  Spiial- 
tfelus,  Manchester,  and  MacclesAeld,  are  the  chief  places 
in  which  broad  silks  and  handkerchiefs  are  made ;  Coven- 


try is  celebrated  for  lis  riband  factories.  Crapes  are  made 
mostly  in  the  E.  con. ;  but  thai  branch  of  manufacture  to 
declining.  A  great  revolution  was  effected  In  the  silk 
manufacture  In  18SS.  Previously  to  that  epoch  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  with  respect  to  it  were  the  most  contra- 
dictory and  impolitic  that  can  well  be  Imagined.  The  im- 
portation of  foreign  silks  was  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penulties:  but  the  advantage  that  this  prohibition  was 
believed,  though  moat  erroneously,  to  confer  on  the  manu- 
facturer, would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  more 
than  neutralised  by  the  Imposition  of  oppressive  duties  oa 
the  raw  mineral.  This  vinous  system  was  productive  of  a 
twofold  mischief;  for,  by  teaching  the  manufacturers  to 
depend  on  custom-house  regulations  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  it  made  them  indifferent  about  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  the  want  of  improvement, 
the  price  of  silks  was  maintained  at  such  a  price  as  to  re- 
strict the  demand  for  them  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  In  1895.  however,  a  new  and  more  reasonable  order 
of  things  was  introduced.  The  duties  on  the  raw  material 
were  greatly  lowered ;  at  the  same  time  that  foreign  silk 
goods  were  allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a  doty 
of  30  per  cent  ad  palerem.  This  new  system  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  at  its  outset,  and  It  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  It  would  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  manufacture  ; 
but  U>e  result  has  shown  the  soundness  of  the  principles  oa 
which  it  was  bottomed.  The  manufacturers  were  now,  for 
the  Aral  time,  compelled  to  call  all  the  resources  of  science 
and  knt enuity  to  their  aid  ;  and  the  result  bos  been  that  the 
manufacture  has  been  more  Improved  during  the  last  doasa 
years  than  It  had  been  in  the  whole  previous  century ;  and 
that  it  has  continued  progressively  to  increase. 

The  total  qunntity  of  raw  silk  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1838  was  3,505,816  lbs.  The  total  number  of 
individuals  directly  engaged  In  the  manufacture  has  been 
estimated  at  upward  of  "JOT, 000,  but  we  Incline  to  think  that 
this  Is  very  decidedly  beyond  the  mark.  The  value  of  the 
silks  annually  produced  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  from 
£10.000.000  to  £12,000,000. 

We  subjoin  a  table,  compiled  with  great  care  and  no  little 
labour,  from  a  bulky  volume  (Pari.  Paper*.  No.  41,  Bess. 
1830;,  embodying  the  Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors, 
containing  an 


Account  of  all  the  Cotton,  Woollen,  Worsted,  Flax,  and  Bilk  Mills  or  Factories  in  each  County  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  In  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1838;  specifying  the  Amount  aud  Description  of  the  Moving  Power,  and  the 
Number,  Age,  and  Bex  of  the  Persons  employed  In  the  same. 
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Tablf.—  Continmtd. 
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HfiUth  of  frr/ons  mpioytd  in  Vectoriti.— Children,  that 
ts,  ynarkg  psnoai,  between  the  age*  of  B  and  14  yeara,  aa 
well  aa  adulta,  are  largely  employed  in  factories;  and 
while  ihe  health  and  moral*  of  the  latter  are  t*Id  to  tuller 
severely,  the  former  have  been  draw: ri bed  aa  being  stunted 
In  their  trruwtb,  and  rendered  decrepit  and  miserable  for 
life,  bv  tin-  prolonged  ronrmciMi  nl.  driidgrry,  and  ill  treat- 
meni  to  which  they  are  ezpoaed.  Theae  represenutlon* 
of  1  lie  injurioua  ertecta  of  what  has  been  called  white 
•In  very,  were  embodied  In  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Houte  of  Ctimtnona,  In  1833.  VVe  believe,  however,  that 
are  run  little  risk  in  ainrmtng,  thnt  thli  re|>ort  conulna 
More  false  Ktntement*  and  exaggerated  representation* 
than  any  other  document  of  the  kind  ever  laid  before  tbe 
Uginlature.  It  matlc  a  great  sensation;  and  the  di*cu» 
■tons  to  which  it.  or  rather  the  proposal  that  grew  out  of  It, 
fur  limiting  factory  labour  to  10  hour*  a  day,  gave  rue. 
Induced  government  to  appoint  a  commission  to  Inquire,  on 
tile  spot.  Into  Ihe  actual  condition  of  the  labourers,  and 
Mi»cinlly  of  the  children  employed  in  factories.  This 


commission  collected  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  authente 
Information ;  and  much  light  has  since  been  thrown  on  the 
question  of  factory  labour.  It  were  absurd  to  pretend,  aa 
•nine  have  done,  that  the  statements  and  representations, 
aa  to  its  pernicious  Influence,  were  proved  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation,  but  they  were  shown  to  be  very 
greatly  exaggerated.  That  great  Inattention  to  cleanliness, 
and  some  very  revolting  abuses,  existed  in  some  factories, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  smaller  class,  U  quite  certain  ; 
but  the  Instances  of  abuse  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  total  number  ;  and.  speaking  generally,  factory  work- 
people. Including  non  adults,  are  as  healthy  and  contented 
aa  any  class  of  the  community  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

VVe  do  not,  however,  know  that  we  should  object  to  thr 
total  exclusion  of  children,  from  0  to  13  year*  of  age,  fr  in 
factories,  provided  we  had  any  reasonable  security  that 
they  would  be  moderately  well  atu>nded  to,  and  instructed 
at  home.  But  no  such  security  I*  to  be  looked  for.  The 
parents  of  such  children  frequently  want  the  ablllt) 
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oftener  the  opportunity,  and  sometimes  the  wUb,  to  keep 
them  at  home  in  any  thing  like  a  decant  condition;  to 
provide-  them  with  instruction,  or  to  Impress  on  them  the 
Importance  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  industry. 
Were  they  turned  out  of  the  factories,  few  would  either  to 
to  the  country  or  in  school.  Four  fifths  of  them  woold 
be  thrown  loose  upon  the  streets  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
kUeitcss,  and  to  be  early  initialed  in  the  vicious  practices 

Sevnleiit  among  the  dregs  of  the  populace  in  Manchester, 
lusgovv,  Leeds,  and  other  great  towns.  Whatever  may  be 
the  stale  of  society  in  these  towns,  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  it  woold  have  been  ten  times  worse  bul  for  the  facto- 
ries. They  have  been  their  best  and  most  important 
academic*.  Besides  taking  the  children  out  of  harm's 
way,  they  have  Imbued  them  with  regular,  orderly,  ami 
indusirtons  habit*,  their  earnings  ore  considerable,  and  are 
a  material  assistance  to  their  parents;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  make  them  perform  their  tasks  with  a  zeal  und 
alacrity  that  ks  rarely  manifested  by  apprentices  serving 
,  pay,  morely  thnt  they  may  learn  some  art,  trade  or 
ery.  Many  factories  have  also  day  schools,  or  Sunday 
or  both,  nttached  to  them,  which  the  children 
But  Independently  of  this,  the  training  they 
in  factories  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  is  not 
conducive  to  their  owa  interest*  than  to  those  of  the 
public 

The  regulations  adopted  under  the  act  3  and  4  William 
IV.,  in  relation  to  the  employment  uf  children  in  factories, 
Ud  the  inspection  to  which  the  latter  are  subjected,  have 
gone  far  to  eradicate  the  abuses  that  formerly 
nave  been  productive  of  much  advantage. 

The  hardware  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
carried  on  la  England :  It  comprises  all  kinds  of  articles, 
from  the  anchor  of  a  man-of-war  down  to  the  delicate 
furniture  of  a  lady's  work  bos.  The  more  ponderous  are 
wrought  in  StitiWdshire.  Colehrok  IMIe,  and  elsewhere; 
cutlery,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  articles,  are  made  chiefly  in 
Birmingham  und  Sheffield.  In  Birmingham  steam  engine* 
of  the  largest  size  are  also  produced,  and  the  whole  tract 
to  the  V  \V  for  a  considerable  distance  Is  one  immense 
field  of  smithies  and  forges,  and  the  goods  made  in  it  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  tinn  3,000,001V.  annually.  Fire-arms,  needles,  fee., 
are  mode  in  great  quantities  in  London.  Watch  and  clock 
works  are  made  especially  in  I<ajic&ihire.  The  total 
number  of  hands  employed  In  this  great  branch  of  industry, 
is  probably  upwards  of  300,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
iroodi  produced  amounts  perhaps  to  XI 7,000,000  a  year. 
The  value  of  the  hardware  exported  in  l-.t-  amounted  to 
Xl.4tf\347,  of  which  the  exports  to  the  U.  States  made 
£001,704,  The  mnnufaeturo  of  leather  Is  nearly  equal  in 
importance  to  that  of  hardware.  Worcester  and  Yeovil 
are  the  principal  seats  of  the  glove  factories,  nnd  furnish 
toge.her  upward*  of  800,000  pairs  of  leather  gloves  an- 
nually. Manv  mora  are  manufactured  in  Woodstock, 
London,  Nottingham,  Ludlow,  fee.  Shoes,  harness,  and 
saddicry  arc  made  in  most  large  towns,  and  especially  in  the 
metropolis.  Boots  and  shoes  are  also  made  m  great  num- 
bers in  Northamptonshire  and  Stnfibrdshire.  The  leather 
manufacture  Is  estimated  to  employ,  in  all,  nearly  234.000 
hands,  and  to  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  X 13,000,000  a 
year,  or  upwards. 

The  N.  W.  part  of  Staffordshire  Is  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  potteries.  British  earthenware,  so  highly  Improved  by 
the  Intelligence  and  Ingenuity  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  In  the 
last  century,  now  rivals  the  best  produced  on  the  Continent 
in  elegance  and  excellence,  and  is  much  sop 
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lists  to  the  value  of  between  X2  000,000  and  £3,000,000, 
bricks  and  tiles  to  an  enormous  extent ;  soap,  candle*,  gun- 
powder, starch,  vinegar,  dyes,  coaches,  furniture,  straw 
plait,  lie.  etc..  are  among  the  remaining  principal  articles 
produced  by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Eng'ond;  and 
extensive  sugar-refineries  are  established  in  Loudon,  Liver 
pool,  Bristol,  4tc. 

The  conversion  of  grain  into  fermented  liquors  gives  rise 
to  three  very  important  and  extensive  branches  of  manufac- 
ture and  trade,  those  of  malting,  brewing,  and  distilling. 
Malt,  which  in  lHthl  was  made  to  the  extent  of  30..O37Q 
bushels,  was  in  1H38  produced  to  the  amount  of  33X23.'J84 
bushel*.  The  breweries  throughout  England  in  1830  yield- 
ed upward  of  4,67rt,000  barrels  of  beer  of  all  sorts ;  and  from 
I.HU0.000  to  1000,000  barrels  ore  supposed  to  be  annually 
supplied  by  the  porter  breweries  of  London,  which  are  the 
largest  and  finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  empire. 
There  is  also  a  very  targe  consumption  of  sptrils,  particular 
ly  gin,  in  Englnud.  But,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  al- 
legations to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  comparing 
the  consumption  with  the  population.  Hint  it  is  decidedly 
less  at  present  than  It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II  ..  and  at 
mora  recent  periods.  This  Is  established  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  the  statements  made  in  imrlkament  in  the  debates  on 
the  Gin  Act  in  1744,  and  by  the  details  given  in  the  tract  of 
the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  on  the  Increase  of  Robberies 
(London,  1752).  and  other  authentic  documents.  No  doubt 
there  Is  still,  in  this  respect,  ample  room  for  improvement. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  orn 
plaints  so  often  put  forth  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness; 
that  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  temperate  as  could  be 
wished  for,  is  most  true ;  but  they  have  Improved,  and  are 
now  less  given  to  intoxication  than  at  any  former  period  of 
our  history.   We  subjoin  an 

ArcnrtsiT  of  the  Quantity  of  British  Spirits  consumed  In 

Kugland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  In  the  Ye 

1KI7,  lf«3l-,  und  1K19. 
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superior  In  point 
Hence  the  earthenware  and  China  of  Eng- 
land Is  very  widely  diffused ;  and  is  the  only  species  to  be 
seen  In  most  parts  of  the  Continent  and  of  America. 
Chlns-wara  la  made  at  Derby,  Worcester,  ate.  The  total 
value  of  the  articles  manufactured  In  both  branches  of  the 
trade  Is  estimated  at  about  X2.30n.iW).  The  glass  manu- 
fnctn  re  bos  grown  up  since  the  end  of  the  loth  century,  but 
has  especially  Increased  within  the  last  40  years.  Bottle 
and  crown  glass  are  made  chiefly  at  Newcastle  and  H. 
Shields ;  plate  glass  exclusively  at  the  former  town,  and  at 
Ravcnhend  in  Lancashire.  There  are  numerous  glass- 
works In  the  W.  and  N.  W.  ens.;  nnd  the  total  produce 
of  glass  articles  is  valued  at  X 2, ooo, ooo  a  year,  their  nmnu 
fticUire  employing  30,000  hands.  This  branch  of  industry 
Ms  been  materially  Injured  by  oppressive  duties  :  these, 
r,  were  considerably  reduced  in  1835,  but  they  are 
while  the  regulations  under 
lay  the  manufactu 
i.  Paper  is  mode  in 
•hire.  Kent,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  etc.  It  Is 
that  there  are  In  all  about  700  mills  at  work  in  England, 
employing  about  24,000  Individuals,  and  producing 
to  the  value  of  about  £1,500,000  a  year.  Paper,  like 
has  been  subjected  to  oppressive  duties;  bul  these 
reduced  a  half,  or  from  3*-.  to  1,«*.  per  pound  In 


like  glass. 


Ship-building  may  be  classed  among  the  principal  manu 
factures  of  England.  The  government  dock-yards  are  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth.  Chathnm,  Shecrness,  ami  Milford ; 
the  other  ports  nt  which  vessels  ore  mostly  built  are  L«wa- 
don,  Sunderland.  Newcastle,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  Liverpool, 

fee.    (See  ante,  p.  403.) 

Interned  Cosjaiaaicaxisa.— The  turnpike  roads  of  England 
arc  at  present,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  world.  They  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  trusts,  and  kept  in  repair  by 
tolls  levied  on  passengers  and  carriages,  and  rates  which 
the  surveyors  of  roads  ore  empowered  to  levy  by  the  act  5 
and  6  Will.  4,  c.  50.  According  to  a  parliamentary  paper, 
printed  in  1833,  there  were  in  1HS3,  in  England  and  Wales, 
19.7UH  m.  of  turnpike  road,  the  tolls  levied  on  which 
amounted  to  X  1,300,014,  and  since  that  period  several  hun- 
dred additional  miles  of  road  have  probably  been  added. 
The  construction  of  canal*  in  England  originated  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
N.W.  or  manufacturing  districts.  The  principal  are  the 
Lancaster  canal,  from  Kendal  in  Wigan ;  the  Liverpool 
and  Leeds;  Burnley  and  Sktpton;  Aire  and  Colder  Navi- 
gation ;  Duke  of  Bridgewaler's  canal,  from  the  head  of  the 
Mersey  actuary  to  Manchester ;  those  connecting  Bolton 
and  Bury  with  the  latter  town;  the  Rochdale,  from  Man- 
chester ;  Huddersfield,  from  Manchester  by  Ashton  under- 
Line;  Peak-forest;  Trent  and  Mersey;  EBeatuere;  Here- 
ford arftl  Gloucester;  Thames  and  Severn;  Berks  and 
Wilts;  Arundel;  Grand  Junction,  from  the  Thames  at 
Brentford  to  Northampton ;  Paddlngton  nnd  Regent  canal, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  metropolis,  fcc.  The  tout  length  of 
the  canals  traversing  England  exceeds  2200  in.  All  hsva 
been  constructed  by  private  companies  or  Individuals,  and 
several  exhibit  splendid  triumphs  of  art  over  nature;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Ellesmerr,  which  In  one  place  is  carried  over 
the  Dee  at  an  elevation  of  135  ft.  above  that  river,  by  means 
of  a  course  of  cast-iron  plates,  supported  on  nineteen  pairs 
of  stone  piers.  The  Grand  Junction  has  n  tunnel  3tt*0 
yards  long,  and  the  Duke  of  II  ridge  water's  canal  Is  exca- 
vated subterraneously  for  a  total  distance  of  several  a*. 
But  the  extension  of  canals  has  been  nearly  suspended  airtos 
railways  came  into  vogue.  These  originated  also  in  i 
ter  half  of  the  last  century  in  the  N.  i 
wooden  rails  at  first  used  gave  way  to  i 
Stockton  nnd  Darlington  railway,  opened  in  1833,  was  the 
first  Intended  for  public  use :  but  it  was  not  till 


the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  wns 
their  vast  importance  became  manifest.  The 
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railway*  wnuki.  however,  hive  bran  of  comparatively  little 
value,  iial  for  the  invention  of  locomotive  engine*,  which 
being  successfully  introduced  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man 
Chester  railway,  made  it*  opening  a  memorable  era  in  the 
history  of  internal  communication.  By  mean*  of  these  en- 
gine* long  train*  of  carriages,  loaded  with  passenger*  and 
good*,  are  now  impelled  along  railways  al  a  speed  varying 
from  i5  m.  to  45  m.  or  upward  an  hour  !  Hence  It  I*  that 
time  and  *pace  are  nearly  annihilated  in  aa  far  aa  railway 
travelling  1*  concerned.  This  extraordinary  speed  has  also 
been  attained  with  a  grant  increase  of  comfort  and  of  se- 
curity ;  the  accident*  by  railway*  being  decidedly  fewer,  aa 
compared  with  the  number  of  passengers,  than  those  arising 
oat  of  travelling  by  eoaaaoa  coaches.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
wNl  soon  be  wholly  superseded  on  aJI  the  great  line*  of 
road.  Railways  have  been  already  opened  from  London  to 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  from  London 
to  Southampton.  Railway*  are  also  far  advanced  between 
the  metropolis  and  Bristol  and  Brighton ;  and  numerous 
undertakings  of  the  snuie  kind  have  been  undertaken  and  a 
few  completed  In  other  part*  of  the  kingdom. 

CoxrrtTUTioa  a*d  Covanjist  I  str. —  The  legislative 
power,  by  the  constitution  of  Ureal  Britain,  Is  vested  in  the 
great  council  of  parliament  consisting  of  the  King  and  the 
three  estates ;  that  is,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal, 
and  Common*. 

The  early  history  of  the  parliament  of  England  Is  en- 
veloped in  great  obscurity.  This  much,  however.  Is  certain, 
that  previously  to  the  Norman  invasion  It  was  usual  to  con- 
sider and  debate  mailers  of  public  importance  in  the  ffif- 
trnagtmott,  or  great  council  of  the  nut  ion  After  the  Nor 
man  invasion,  and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  »y*lciu, 
the  king,  as  lord  paramount,  was  assisted  by  a  great  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  principal  feudal  superiors,  or  tenant*  in 
cestfA  whose  concurrence  was  necessary  In  matters  of  gen- 
eral or  national  importance.  In  Mngun  Chart*,  signed  by 
King  John  on  the  15th  of  June,  1 J  t . >  it  U  stipulated  that 
**  no  acutage  or  aid  sltaB  be  Imposed  on  the  kingdom,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  liabilities  of  the  feudal  tenure,  unless  by 
the  comma*  eomncU  of  the  kingdom."  This  show*  that  even 
at  this  early  period  the  principle  was  recognised,  that  the 
nation  should  not  be  taxed,  except  by  Its  own  consent-  The 
great  nrunber  of  tenants  in  tmpttt,  or  of  those  who,  as  they 
held  directly  from  the  crown,  were  entitled  to  a  seat  In  the 
great  council  or  parliament,  and  the  disinelinntlon  and  In- 
ability of  many  of  them  to  attend,  gave  rise  to  the  practice 
of  summoning,  by  name,  a  few  only  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, or  of  those  railed  the  greater  barons,  whenre  originated 
baronies  by  writ ;  while  ihe  others,  who  were  not  summon- 
ed, adopted.  In  no  very  long  time,  the  practice  of  sending 
representatives.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  knight*  for  each 
shire,  and  of  one  or  more  burgesses  for  the  free  boroughs,  or 
of  ihose  holding  of  the  crown.  Different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained a*  to  the  period  when  these  important  Innovation* 
took  place  ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  undoubted  evidence 
to  prove  that  burgesses  intended  the  parliament  summoned 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Karl  of  l<elcesler.  In  1265.  At  this 
time,  also,  the  clergy  were  summoned  to  attend  by  their 
procurators  (proctors)  ;  bnt  they  struggled  successfully  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  harden  (as  It  was  then  considered), 
and  obtained  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  convocation  for 
each  of  the  two  provinces:  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbot* 
only  continuing  hi  attend  parliament.  Under  the  reign  of 
Edw  ard  U  knight*  and  burgess*-*  were  regularly  summoned ; 
and  in  that  of  Edward  IL,  parliament  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  bouse*;  that  is,  into  Use  House  of  Ijords, 
consisting  of  ihe  great  feudal  lords  who  directly  attended  ; 
sod  the  House  of  Comirrons,  consisting  of  the  rcpresenta 
rtv »—  "I  the  smaller  tenants  and  burgesses.  In  the  »ame 
reign  parliament  seems  fie  the  first  tune  to  have  exercised. 
In  a  regular  manner,  the  function*  of  a  legislature.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV..  we  first  rind  the  right  of  the  Common* 
to  originate  all  supplies  noticed  :i*  an  existing  institution. 
From  Him  period,  the  history  of  parliament  Is  closely  Inter- 
'  •  ••  ■  with  that  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  burgesses 
was  gradually  Increased  by  Ihe  enfranchisement  of  fresh 
borough* ;  and  the  popular  Influence  In  the  legislature  pro 
gressively  gained  strength  with  the  increasing  wmllh  and 
intelligence  of  the  nation.  But  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
nature  of  the  government  was  not  well  defined,  and  the 
rival  powers  of  the  crown  and  of  parliament  were  frequent- 
ly coming  Into  contact.  During  the  reign*  of  Henry  VIU. 
and  Elisabeth,  the  regal  power  attained  to  a  maximum. 
But  the  growth  of  coaunerre  under  the  latter,  combined 
With  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Reformation,  nnd  other 
causes,  not  only  gave  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  but  made  them  belter  acquainted  with 
their  righu.  and  leas  disposed  to  submit  to  their  Invasion. 
The  princes  of  the  House  of  Hie  wart  wanted  sagacity 
to  appreciate  the  change*  that  had  thus  taken  pinre  in  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  public.  Their  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment were  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Tudor*,  but  they 


had  neither  their  nbtlity  nor  their  power.   Their  attempts 
I  to  govern  without  a  parliament,  and  in  defiance  of  principles 
that  had  been  sanctioned  from  the  earliest  periods  of  (he 
i  monarchy,  produced.  In  the  rod,  a  civil  war.  that  happily 
i  terminated  in  favour  of  the  popular  party.    But  It  was  not 
;  till  the  Revolution  of  I8HS,  when  the  Stuart*  ware  Anally 
1  expelled  from  the  throne  which  they  had  shown  themselves 
until  and  unworthy  to  All,  that  the  principle*  of  the  const) 
I  tuaon  were  dearly  established.   The  celebrated  statute. 
.  called  the  Bill  of  Right*  (1  Will,  and  Mary,  seas.  8,  M»). 
declared  that  the  suspension  of  laws,  or  their  execution  h 
regal  authority,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  was  it 
legal ;  thai  parliament  had  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  money 
from  the  subjects  I  that  Ihe  debates  or  proceedings  in  parlm 
tin m  were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament ;  that  It  was  the  right  of  subject*  to  petition  the 
king  ;  that  jurors  were  to  be  duly  pennelled  and  returned; 
and  that  parliament*  should  be  held  frequently.    By  the 
Triennial  Act  ( 1704)  the  duration  of  parliaments  was  limit- 
ed to  three  years.   In  1715  It  was  extended  to  seven,  at 
i  which  period  it  has  continued  died.  The  union  with  Scot- 
land (1707)  and  Ireland  (1*0)  Increased  the  number  of 
members  to  65S.   We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  rlr 
cumstoncc*  that  occasioned  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832.    (See  anU,  p  464.)   This  Important  statute  made 
scene  material  change*,  by  enfranchising  some  of  the  greater 
and  disfranchising  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs ;  and  by 
modifying  the  electoral  franchise,  and  creating  a  new  right 
of  voting  in  all  occupiers  of  premise*)  of  the  value  of  X 10  a 
year  in  boroughs,  throughout  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

The  king,  as  a  constituent  part  of  ihe  parliament,  has  the 
prerogative  of  giving  a  final  assent  or  negative  to  any  bill 
which  has  pained  Urn  two  houses.  But  the  royal  veto, 
though  conceded  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  exercised  ;  and  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  u 
■ow  nothing  more  than  a  fonvtlily,  necessary  to  give  an 
act  of  parliament  the  force  of  law. 

The  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  is  limited  partly  by 
customary  law,  partly  by  statute.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement 
(IS  and  13  VV.  3).  it  Is  vested  in  the  descendant*  of  the 
Princes*  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  KlUabeth,  queen  of 
Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.,  ana/  PratnUmU  ; 
nnd  every  person  marrying  a  Papist  li  rendered  Incapable 
of  possessing  or  enjoying  it.  Subject  to  these  limitation*, 
the  crown  descends,  as  of  hereditary  right.  Aral  to  Ihe  male, 
then  to  Hie  female  Issue  In  succession.  There  is  no  mkuor 
ity  In  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  whenever  a 
minor  Is  likely  to  be  called  to  It,  It  is  usual  for  parllamen. 
I  to  make  beforehand  a  special  provision  for  Ihe  emergency. 
The  House  of  l<ords  consists  of  Ihe  lords  spiritual  unit 
temporal. 

The  Aord*  Spiritual  are,  the  3  archbishop*  and  94  bisli 
ops  of  Knglnnd  ,  with  1  archbishop,  and  3  bishops  of  Ireland, 
who  succeed  in  rotation,  and  sit  for  m  session  only.  Before 
the  Reformation.  27  abbots  and  3  priors  sat  In  Ihe  English 
parliament.  In  consequence  of  the  distinction  between  the 
two  ettatei  (spiritual  and  temporal),  doubts  were  felt,  even 
an  lata  as  Ihe  time  of  Coke,  as  to  the  validity  of  bills  which 
might  pass  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  votes  of  one  estate 
only,  against  or  without  the  voice  of  nil  Ihe  spiritual  or 
temporal  peers.  But  such  scruples  are  no  longer  entertain- 
ed by  any  constitutional  lawyer,  and  no  distinction  remains 
between  the  two  estates. 

The  temporal  lords  of  parliament  are,  1.  English  peer* ; 
via,,  dukes,  marqutsses,  earls,  viscount*,  end  barons.  Peer 
ages  are  said  to  he  held  by  tenurr.  or  created  by  ami  or  by 
patent.  Tire  former,  which  appears  in  hsve  been  the  must 
ancient  specie*  of  peerage,  consisted  in  Ihe  holding  of  cer- 
tain baronial  estates  or  "  honours,"  which  are  supposed  to 
have  enbtled  the  owner  to  be  summoned  by  name  aa  of 
right  to  parliament.  It  has  been  in  effort  long  obsolete:  a 
few  baronies  are  (till  asserted  to  be  held  by  tenure,  hut  It  h 
doubtful  whether  the  claim.  If  preferred,  would  be  admitted. 
Creation  by  writ  is  a  summons  to  the  Individual,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  tho  peerage  conferred,  b>  attend  parlia 
ment.  Creation  by  patent,  at  present  the  ordinary  mode.  Is 
the  grant  of  a  peerage  by  the  crown,  with  specific  linnm 
lions  as  to  the  descent, usually,  la  modern  time*,  to  the  beir* 
male  of  the  body  of  the  peer,  with  or  without  remainder  to 
other  branches.  The  right  to  a  contested  or  claimed  peerage 
is  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords.  2t  Sixteen  Scotch  peers  are 
elected  every  parliament  by  tho  whole  peerage  of  that 
country.  3.  Twenty-eight  Irish  peers  are  elected  In,  like 
manner  for  life.  Scotch  or  Irish  peers,  who  have  nlso  Eng 
tlsb  peerages,  sit  and  vote  in  parliament  by  Ihe  title  of  those 
peerages.  The  rhaneollor.  by  virtue  of  hi*  office,  la  spaoaiv 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  house  claim*  the  privilege  of 
originating  all  bill*  for  ihe  restitution  of  honours  or  blood. 

The  number  of  naaaahe.*  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
been,  since  the  union  with  Ireland.  650.   The  number  of 
English  representative*  was  Axed  by  ancient  usage*  and 
charters,  and  that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  by  the  respective 
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tilting  and  voting  In  the 
of  Parliament,  and  Hootch  (but  not 
Irish)  peer*,  the"  clergy,  nnd  the  holders  of  various  offices: 
while  other  oflkes  only  render  it  necessary  to  vacate  a  seat 
in  parliament,  the  holder  remaining  eligible.  Bankrupt*, 
persons  attainted  of  treason  nnd  felony,  and  outlaws  (in 
criminal  cases),  nro  also  excluded.  The  necessary  quatifi- 
ration  of  e»tai«  i«,  for  counties,  the  possession  of  £000  a 
jear  issuing  out  of  land  (held  for  the  life  of  the  member,  or 
H  greater  cstale) ;  for  borough*,  that  of  £500.  Memheri  for 
tltf  universities  alone  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
linn  qualification. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  (ante,  p.  404)  a  statistical 
»iew  of  the  representation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
l  .ilird  Kingdom,  to  which  »ve  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 
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i  Into  the  I 


i each;  twenty- 
nix  return  four  members  each,  being  two  for  each  of  the  dis 
M  to  ■  t  iMonc  into  «  hi'  h  Ibe)  were  apporttoMMl  In  ill 
R.  form  Act.  Yorkshire  return*  six  member*,  being  MM 
for  each  riding.  The  lute  of  Wight  tins  nno  member 
Welsh  counties  one  each  ;  with  the  exception  of  Cnernar 
Ton,  Cuenrmrthen,  Glamorgan,  two.  Welsh  borough*  om 
each  Si-oii  h  counties  one  each  :  boroughs  one  ench.  with 
the  exception  of  Kdinhurgh  nnd  Glasgow,  which  return 
two.  Irish  counties  two  each  :  bonmgh*  of  Dublin,  fork. 
Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  Wnterford.  two;  the  remainder 
one.  The  right  of  voting  for  county  mems  ,  in  England,  U 
in  nil  freeholders  possessing  land  of  the  value  ol  40s.  per 
•an..  If  of -Inheritance,  or  in  actual  occupation,  and  not  ac- 
quired by  purchase  j  the  latter  condition*  bemg  introduced 
to  kim i d  against  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes.  An 
for  life  of  £10  per  ann.  Is  sufficient  under  any 
Copyholders  to  a  rertnln  amount,  nnd 
to  a  certain  amount  and  duration,  are  now  also  In 
ilon  of  the  franchise ;  as  are  all  tenants,  whether 
Willi  or  without  leases,  who  pay  a  bona  fde  rent  of  £50  a 
year.  In  Scotland,  besides  certain  vote*  on  account  of 
ancient  rights  of  a  peculiar  description,  termed  superior 
•ties,  freeholders  of  £10  per  nnn.  hnve  the  right  of  voting, 
tenant*  nearly  na  in  England.   The  right  of  voting  for 


is  r, 


counties  in  Ireland  is  also  fixed  at  £10  per  nnnum.  for  free 
holders;  leaseholders  and  copyholders  nearly  ns  in  Kng 


MM 

In  Fngllsh  boroughs  a  uniform  franchise,  created  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  it  possessed  by  lite  occupiers  of  a 
house  or  other  building,  or  building  with  Isnd,  of  lite  value 
of  £K)  per  ann.  In  cities  that  are  counties  of  themselves, 
freeholders  vote  as  in  counties.  Besides  these,  there  arc 
in  all  the  boroughs,  except  such  as  were  enfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act,  certain  nncient  rights,  reserved  to  those 
who  were  in  the  possession  of  the  franchise  nt  the  pn using 
of  that  net.  These  vary  according  to  the  usage  of  particu- 
lar boroughs.  Huch  are  tlie  ancient  franchfaies  of  pot-wal- 
lopers,  or  pot-boilers,  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  freeholders, 
burgage  tenant*,  and  freemen  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
corporations.  But  In  all  these  cases  provision  is  mnde  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  ancient  franchisee,  no  new 
claimants  being  registered  unless  they  have  acquired  the 
right  In  certain  excepted  ways.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
alio,  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  £10  per  ann. 
In  boroughs  posses*  the  franchise,  with  reservation  of  cer- 
tain ancient  rights  In  the  latter  country.    Voters  for  the 

•f  arts,  and  have  kept 

The  following  la.  perhaps,  a  tolerably  fair  estimnte  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  House  of  Commons  Is  const! 
tuted.  There  may  be  still  from  to  10  25  nomination  bora. ; 
that  it,  bora,  the  members  for  which  are  habitually  ap- 
pointed, without  opposition,  by  individuals,  generally  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  posses*  n 
paramount  Influence  over  the  constituency.  There  arc  tlx 
or  seven  tn  winch  government  exercises  great  or  paramount 
influence.  In  the  remainder,  the  local  influences,  as.  for 
instance,  of  landed  proprrtv .  great  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishments.  Ice.,  vsry  in  degree  (frequently  act- 
ing so  as  to  counterbalance  ench  other),  according  to  the 
comparative  "openness"  of  the  constituency,  until  in  the 

rater  boroughs  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  unless 
the  case  of  freemen  who  are  swayed  by  old  corporation 
Counties  are  generally,  though  with  differences 
by  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
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•pendent  of  the  great  landlords  than 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  real 
Owing 


ts.  who  are 


Catholics,  have  of  late  years  been  very  frequently  opposed 
to  their  landlords,  who  are  mostly  all  Protestants.  But 

of  religious  feel- 
by  their  tatafe  vZ 
admission  of  the  occupiers  of  £50  farms  to  the  elective 
franchise,  in  1832,  were  meant  to  increase  the  already  par 
amount  influence  of  the  landlords,  or  to  balance  the  it 
roads  made  on  it  by  other  parts  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  wis 
judiciously  devtted  ;  for,  no  doubt,  it  hat  had  last  enact  to 
a  great  degree.   We  attach  little  consequence  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  tenants  at  will  and  tenants  occupying  Ol- 
der a  lease  of  reasonable  duration.   The  object  in  furuuag 
a  constituency  should  be  to  veat  the  franchise  in  the  per 
sont  who  may  be  supposed  most  likely  to  give  their  suf- 
frages to  those  candidates  only  of  whose  political  principle* 
and  public  conduct  they  really  approve.    Assuredly,  how 
ever,  the  occupiers  of  land  do  not,  speaking  generally,  be 
long  to  this  description  of  person*.    Taken  as  a  data,  tnay 
are.  perhaps,  the  most  dependant  of  any  in  the  com. in 
Many  of  them  lire  Indebted  to  their  I  .milonli ,  anil  the 
number  of  those  who  arc  In  a  situation  to  acl  no  their  c 
convictions,  without  coring  lor  the  i   i  -oquMices, 
tremely  limited  indeed.    Even  in  Scotland,  where 
arc  universal,  nnd  the  occupiers  mostly  in  comfi  rtabie  eir- 
cuiustnnces,  the  number  of  those  who  vole  otherwise  than 
their  landlords  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  that,  in  estimating 
Hie  chances  which  any  candidate  has  of  succeeding  ia  a 
county,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  inquiring  into  the  politics  of 
the  tenants,  but  merely  into  those  ol  the  landlord*;  il 
hems  supposed  that  the  former  will,  a*  a  matter  of  court*, 
follow  the  Utter. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  summoned  by  warrant  of  the 
king  to  tbe  lord  high  chancellors  of  Great  Britain  and  In- 
land, or  to  ihe  keepers  or  commissioners  of  the  great  i 
to  issue  their  writs  for  the  election  of  knights,  cil 
burgesses.  W hen  a  new  parliament  is  summoned,  40 . 
must  elapse  between  thee 
it.  On  vacancies  occurring  during  the  session,  the  writ  kf 
issued  »  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancer),  on  warrant 
from  the  speaker;  and  the  speaker  also  makes  tail  a  writ 
on  vacancy  occurring  during  the  recess.  Tbe  writs  are  de 
I  llvered  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  and  reluming  officers  of 
>  borough*,  who  are  bound  to  give  tire  proper  notices.  If 
the  member  or  members  be  not  elected  by  show  of  hands 
on  the  nomination-day,  a  poll  is  demanded,  and  takes  place 
on  the  next  day  but  two  in  counties,  and  lasts  two  days  J 
on  tho  next  day  in  boroughs,  lasting  one  day  only.  Votes 
are  publicly  given  and  recorded.  In  Scotland,  the  poll  for 
boroughs  may  continue  two  daya;  in  Ireland  five,  bulb  for 
counties  nnd  boroughs.  The  name  of  every  elector  who  it 
admitted  to  poll  must  (since  the  Reform  Act)  appear  < 
the  register  of  voters,  which  is  constructed  in  a 
manner,  nnd  by  different  officers,  in  the  three 
Where  votes  are  equal,  it  is  usual  for  the  returning 
to  mnke  n  double  return. 

The  validity  of  a  return  may  be  questioned  by 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  on  account  of  irrega 
larity  in  making  It  out,  but  alto  of  riot,  of  treating  or  bribery 
I  by  the  member  elected,  and  of  the  admission  uf  unquaii 
tied  votes  or  rejection  of  good  ones.  The  trial  is  bef<we  a 
|  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  regulated  in  its  ap 
•intinent  and  proceedings  by  a  variety  of  statutes.  The 
m  press  ion,  however,  is,  that  the  decisions  of  these  com 
nit  It  res  are  influenced  more  by  political  biasses  than  by  re 
gard  to  tbe  merits  of  the  case*  b, ought  before  them ;  and 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  though  with  no  very 
feci,  to  render  them  more  Impartial.  The  law  a* 
and  treating  seem*  also  to  aland  much  in  need 
of  amendment    A  landlord  or  i 

a  particular  candidate  on  the  implied,  perhaps,  tin  High  i 
on  the  agreed,  and  always  distinctly  understood  condition, 
that  If  the  candidate  in  question  be  returned,  he  will  do 
his  best  to  promote  the  views  of  the  individual  supporting 
him,  by  recommending  his  family  or  connexions  to  govern 
meat,  or  to  the  leaders  of  his  party,  at  deserving  of  their 
especial  support  and  patronage.  This  it  held  to  be  a  fair 
legitimate  transaction :  but  If  so— if  a  commission  in  the 
army,  or  a  place  In  Ihe  custom*  or  excise,  may  be  thus  bar- 
gained for — where  la  the  justice  of  prtwecutiiig  and  punish- 
ing the  needy  tradesman  or  shopkeeper,  u  ho  contents  him- 
self with  stipulating  for  payment  of  some  £5  or  £10 1  Tbn 
fact  to,  that  it  la  altogether  impracticable  to  put 
bribery  at  elections,  taking  the  word  in  Its  enlarges! 
where  poor  men  have  that  In  their 
men  are  eager  to  acquire,  it  iv  the  merest  driv 
pose  that  it  ia  possible  to  hinder  the  fo 
and  th«  loiter  from  buying.  A  iriflie  in  voles  has  alt 
been,  and  always  will  be  practised  indifferently  by 
parties.  We  doubt  whether  the  Inst 
has  the  slightest  influence  over  iu  amount.    It,  no  i 
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fart,  to  make  the  disgrace,  like  (hat  attaching  to  theft  la 
Sparta,  be  applied  rather  to  the  cirrum'tnnco  of  its  being 
K>  clunutly  conducted  as  to  lead  to  a  dtacovrry,  than  to 
the  per|M>irutioo  of  the  oflencc !  Perhaps,  however.  It  might 
be  unwise  wholly  to  abstain  from  i-rosccuilons  for  treating, 
and  for  that  particular,  though  least  common  form  of 
bribery,  which  consists  in  the  payment  of  money  to  voters; 
be:  there  it  really  no  way  by  whirh  materially  to  lessen 
Uie  amount  of  this  species  of  bribery  other  than  by  cslah- 
Itshiog  a  property  qualification,  and  conferring  lite  fran- 
chise on  those  only  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  above  being  Influenced  by  (wis  of  beer  and 
■mull  tout*  of  money. 

The  House  of  Commons  claim*  the  privilege  of  electing 
lu  speaker ;  and  alio  thai  most  imporutnt  one,  which  U  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  ori- 
ginate all  bill*  imposing  any  lax  or  levy  on  the  (abject, 
technically  called  money  bill*,  or  blSU  of  fupply.  Should 
the  Lords  In  amending  bill*  sent  up  from  the  Commons, 
Introduce  clause*  containing  such  Imposition*,  they  are  in- 
varJtbly  rejected  by  the  latter,  as  infringing  on  their  un- 
doubted privilege. 

Uv  the  Septennial  Act  (1  Geo.  L,  1713),  a  new  parlia- 
ment mUkt  bio  summoned  every  seven  years ;  but  as  the 
crown  lius  tho  prerogative  of  arbitrary  dissolution,  nnd  ns 
tin  re  Is  a  dissolution  also  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the 
length  of  u  parliament  has  rarely  upproiched  that  limit. 
The  sessions  of  parliament  aro  annual.  It  doe*  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  statutable  necessity  for  lu  being  sum- 
moned oflener  than  unt-e  in  three  years :  but  a*  the  su|>- 
plieit  am  annually  voted,  it  Is  Impossible  to  dispense  with  a 
vciirly  summons.  The  ordinary  session  of  parliament  lasts 
nUiut  six  months,  from  February  to  Auguit;  but  It  has  of 
late  years  been  often  of  longer  duration.  Parliament  is  ad- 
raarard  from  day  In  day,  or  over  a  short  recess  (as  at 
Hosier),  by  the  authority  of  each  house  separately.  It  Is 
prorogued  by  the  king's  niithority,  and  frequently,  in  to, 
presence,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  at  the  close  of  the  session  : 
but,  in  practice,  for  two  months  only,  at  the  end  of  which 
It  again  meets  pre  form*,  and  is  again  prorogue*!,  and  so  on 
to  the  commencement  of  the  session.  It  Is  dissolved,  as 
has  been  said,  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  or  by  efflux  of  the 
seven  years,  or  on  the  demise  of  the  crown:  In  the  latter 
case,  it  continues  six  months  after  such  demise,  unless 
sooner  proiogued. 

Privilege  a/  Parliament  is  a  comprehensive  term,  em- 
bracing both  the  personal  privileges  enjoyed  by  every  mem- 
ber uf  the  legislature,  and  aUo  the  general  rights  of  the 
body.  To  the  former  class  belongs  for  example,  the  free- 
dom from  arrest  In  civil  proceedings  enjoyed  by  every 
member:  to  thr  Intter,  the  freedom  of  debute,  authority  to 
punUli  for  contempts,  and  the  various  other  safeguards  to 
the  liberty  and  power  of  tho  legislative  assembly,  which 
huve  from  time  to  time  been  acknowledged  as  principle* 
ef  our  law.  Tho  extent  of  there  privileges,  and  the  mode 
by  which  they  ore  to  be  ascertained,  are  questions  to 
which  aa  yet  no  authoritative  decision  has  been  given. 
The  assertion  of  those  who  rale  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment highest,  is,  that  when  either  house  claims  a  privi- 
lege, other  tribunals  havo  no  authority,  either  In  reject 
such  claim  If  the  privilege  be  proved,  or  to  decide  whether 
the  privilege  be  proved  or  not ;  parliament  alone  (that  Is. 
each  house  for  itself)  being  the  judge  of  its  own  privi- 
leges. 

The  great  council  of  parliament  possesses  exclusive  legis- 
lative authority.  In  this  character  it  is  said  to  be  legally 
omnipotent ;  thai  is,  that  there  1*  no  recognised  power  in 
the  constitution  to  check  or  overrule  IL  This  legislative 
authority  Is  commonly  exercised,  not  only  in  matters  of 
public  interest,  bul  also  In  the  passing  of  laws  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  or  associa- 
tions, to  give  them  powers  which,  without  such  authorisa- 
tion, they  could  not  posses*. 

The  course  of  legislation  In  ordinary  cose*  Is  as  follows : 
Any  member  of  parliament  may  bring  in  a  bill,  or  draught 
of  a  law,  which  (except  in  certain  cases,  before  enumer- 
ated) may  commence  In  either  house.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain  leave 
from  the  house  to  bring  In  the  bill.  Tho  bill  Is  then  "  read 
a  first  lime,"  with  or  without  discussion,  which,  except  on 
question*  of  great  public  interest,  doe*  not  usually  lake 
place  on  this  first  stage.  It  is  then  printed,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  the  second  rriding.  The  principal  debate  ordi- 
narily takes)  place  on  this  ocenskun.  If  It  pass  the  second 
reading,  it  is  referred.  If  of  |mbllc  importance,  to  a  "com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house;"  private  bills,  and  others  of 
leas  consequence,  are  usually  referred  to  select  committees. 
In  committee,  the  clauses  of  tho  bill  are  considered  one  by 
one.  On  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  third  rending  of 
the  bill  tikes  place,  with  the  amendment*  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  made  upon  it  If  It  be  not  rejected  on 
Ihe  third  reading,  it  is  sent  to  the  other  house,  whe-c  it 


passes  through  similar  stages.  If  the  other  house  amend, 
the  bill  is  sent  back  to  that  In  which  it  originated.  If  the 
two  houses  disagree  as  lo  the  amendments,  a  succession 
of  "  conferences'*  may  take  place ;  and  if  no  agreement  be 
thus  effected,  the  bill  drops ;  otherwise,  it  proceed*  to  re- 
ceive Ihe  royal  assent,  and  thus  becomes  an  act  of  pari  la- 
ment, or  a  statute  law. 

Dill*  of  supply,  or  for  the  providing  of  the  funds  required 
for  the  currying  on  of  government,  must  originate,  aa  has 
been  said,  in  the  Commons.  They  must  always  begin  In  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  moved  for  nt  the  com 
mencement  of  vvery'  session  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. All  application*  for  grant*  of  public  money  come 
in  the  form  of  messages  from  the  crown.  Bills  of  supply, 
when  they  have  received  the  assent  of  the  I»rds,  return 
again  lo  the  Commons. 

Committees  arc  cither  nf  the  whole  house.  In  which  case 
the  principal  departures  from  the  usual  course  of  business 
are,  that  a  private  member  Is  voted  Into  the  chair,  instead 
of  the  speaker,  and  Ihni  the  mine  strictness  hi  not  observed 
In  the  usages  of  debate,  members  being  allowed,  for  exam- 
ple, io  speak  more  than  once;  or  permanent,  nominated  by 
eoch  house  at  tho  commencement  of  the  session,  which 
has  now  become  a  mere  formality  ;  or  consisting  of  a  small 
number  of  members  selected  by  the  houses,  at  their  discre- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  having  bills  referred  to  them. 
CommiiL-es  have  power  to  examine  witnesses;  but  those 
of  the  House  of  I<ord*  only,  examine  on  oath. 

It  1*  well  known  bow  extensive  a  control  is  exercised  by 
parliament  over  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  not  merely 
by  legislation,  but  by  various  established  methods  of  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  or  di-satisfactiou.  Such  are  ssotiea* 
made  by  individual  members,  either  founded  on  prfiiiuaj 
(which  It  U  a  peculiar  part  of  the  business  of  both  houses 
to  receive  and  consider)  or  otherwise ;  on  which  rreeln 
doss  may  be  adopted  by  the  house,  addrestet  to  the  crown 
moved,  ramnitten  appointed  so  examine  sod  report,  and  so 
forth.  The  right  of  parliament  to  exercise  this  species  of 
superintendence  is  unquestionable.  Bul  the  extent  to  v*  hlch 
it  may  or  ought  lo  be  carried  in  any  particular  case  must 
always  depend  on  circumstances ;  end  will  be  differently 
judged  by  different  parties,  neeording  as  they  happen  to  be 
more  or  less  swayed  by  monarchical  or  democratic  tenden 
cies. 

Should  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being  happen  lo 
he  a  peer,  as  Is  very  frequently  the  case,  some  member  of 
the  cabinet,  usually  the  home  secretary  or  chancellor  of  th« 
exchequer,  act*  as  "  leader"  of  Ihe  ministerial  body,  and 
principal  representative  of  the  government  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  In  which  the  conflict  of  parties  is  chlefW 
fought.  So  convenient  Is  this  species  of  leadership  found, 
thni  any  considerable  body  io  opposition  usually  find  it  ad- 
visable lo  select  a  similar  bead.  A  certain  majority  in  the 
Commons  on  ordinary  occasions,  however  nnnll.  is  abso- 
lutely neccsrory  for  carrying  »n  the  government,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  mngni 
t '.ule  of  this  majority.  The  truth  U,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  theory  of  Uie  balance  of  power  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Hint  the  House  uf  Commons  has  been 
mih  e  the  Uevoluiion  of  HW,  and  still  more  emphatically 
since  the  Reform  Act  uf  183*2,  the  paramount  power  in  the 
state.  Supposing  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  decisive  and  firm  to  It*  purpose.  It  may  compel  either 
the  crown  or  the  House  nf  Lords  lo  give  way ;  for,  by  re 
sorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  stopping  the  supplies.  It 
might,  were  Its  demands  not  acceded  to,  slop  the  whole 
machine  of  government 

Acts  of  parliament  nre  either  public  or  privnle.  There  Is 
ao  distinction  between  those  two  classes  as  to  the  binding 
character  of  their  authority  :  the  only  difference  being  thai 
Judicial  tribunals  are  bound  lo  t  ike  cognizance  of  all  arts 
declared  "  public,"  but  not  of  others,  unless  specially  cxhib 
lied  and  proved  before  them. 

Tie  Executive.— The  whole  executive  nnd  admlnlstra 
tlve  functions  of  government,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic, 
are  performed  in  the  name  of  the  king,  lie  ha*  the  sole 
power  of  making  »  or  and  pence :  and.  as  incident  to  that 
power,  the  command  and  disposal  of  the  nrmy.  navy,  and 
other  forces  of  Ihe  kingdom.  Ho  I*  conservator  of  the  pub 
He  peace,  in  which  character  ail  criminal  prosecutions  are 
carried  on  In  hi*  name  ;  nnd  nil  the  civil  power  of  the 
kingdom  Is  placed  at  his  command.  He  Is  the  head  of  the 
judlnal  M  -tern  of  the  country  and.  by  fiction  of  I  uv.  is 
supposed  to  bo  present  in  all  his  courts  when  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered. He  has  the  power  of  granting  pardon*  for  of- 
fences with  some  exceptions  created  by  '■unite  He  Is  com- 
monly called  Uie  " fountain  of  honour;"  In  which  charac- 
ter nil  honours,  titles,  nnd  privileges  are  conferred  by  him  : 
he  con  also  erect  and  dispose  nf  offices,  but  no  rcmunera 
Hon  can  be  attached  to  them  without  consent  of  parliament. 
He  b*  also  supremo  head  nnd  governor  of  the  nationnl 
church.   He  has  the  regulation  of  Internal  commerce  «e 
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lavishes  fain  and  markets,  regulate*  weight*  and  measures, 

and  coins  money. 

Substantially  and  In  fact,  however,  the  power  of  the 
crown  Is  comparatively  limited.  It  Is  ■  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  •  the  king  can  do  no  wrong but,  though  he  be  not, 
his  tnlnlstera  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  all  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional acts  committed  in  his  name.  It  Is  farther  in- 
dispensable that  his  ministers  should  be  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  ordinary  cases  In  the  H .  of  C.  Unless  they  can 
do  this,  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  the  sovereign 
will  avail  them  but  little ;  and  the  king  will  be  compelled 
to  dismiss  them  to  make  room  for  other  minister*,  which, 
though  less  acceptable  to  himself,  are  more  agreeable  to 
the  majority  of  the  house.  The  latter  has  therefore,  in  ef- 
fect, a  veto  on  the  choice  of  the  king.  He  appoints  mints- 
lets;  but  it  belongs  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
confirm  these  appointments,  to  Inquire  Into  the  fitness  of 
ministers  for  their  situations,  and  to  determine  whether 
they  shall  continue  In  office  or  be  displaced  to  make  room 
for  others. 

Practically,  too,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  elect  ministers 
Is  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  necessity  of  choosing  those 
Individuals  only  for  the  more  prominent  situations  who  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  rnn  procure  their  re- 
turn to  the  House  of  Commons.  However  well  qualified 
an  Individual  might  be  to  till  the  office  of  secretary  of  slate, 
for  example,  he  could  not  be  appointed  unless  he  were  a 
peer,  or  could  recommend  himself  to  some  constituency ; 
and  (he  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  attorney -general, 
lord  advocate,  Air.,  must  necessarily  be  members  of  the  H. 
of  C.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this 
was  a  less  serious  control  over  the  free  choice  of  the  sover- 
eign than  It  has  since  become,  a  much  greater  number  of 
nomination  boroughs  being  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  Now,  however.it  frequently  happens  that  less 
competent  individuals  have  to  be  appointed  In  preference  to 
others,  merely  because  they  are  able  to  command  seats  In 
the  H.  of  C.  To  obviate  this  Inconvenience,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  ministers  tx  officio  seats  In  the  II.  of  C, 
which  should  entitle  them  to  speak  but  not  to  vote ;  and 
prolmMy .  on  the  whole,  this  would  be  an  improvement. 

Ktng'i  Councils.— Every  peer  of  the  realm  is.  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  an  hereditary  counsellor 
of  the  king,  and  nay  be  called  to  advise  him,  whether  par- 
liament be  sitting  or  not,  but  tills  principle  has  no  practical 
consequences. 

f'riey  Council. — To  understand  the  manner  in  which  this 
body  was  formed  out  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  or 
parliament,  it  must  Ik*  remembered  that  one  of  the  original 
objects  of  that  Institution  was  the  summary  redress  of 
grievances  which  the  ordinary  legal  forms  did  not  avail  to 
meet.  The  privy  council  was  thus,  In  lis  origin,  a  species 
of  committee  of  the  great  council,  but  nominated  by  the 
king,  to  which  such  plainU  were  preferred  ;  nnd  in  the 
course  of  time  lb  sittings  became  permanent,  to  afford  re- 
lief when  parliament  was  not  assembled.  From  the  reign 
or  Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  L  we  find  the  privy  council 
(consisting  usually  of  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and 
some  inferior  members  personally  nominated  bv  the  king; 
exercising,  In  various  ways,  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction, 
especially  In  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which 
the  suite  wax,  however  remotely,  concerned.  Cnder  the 
Tudors  and  first  Stuarts,  the  privy  council  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  warrants  for  the  arrest,  Imprisonment,  and  even 
torture  of  the  subject  The  court  or  Star  Chamber,  and 
other  tribunals  of  the  same  description,  were  off-cts  of  the 
privy  council.  Its  political  functions  were  also  e\tmsivc, 
though  not  admitting  so  easily  of  definition.  In  the  reipn 
of  Charles  I.  (1640)  the  writ  of  kahrat  corpus  was  granted 
to  persons  arrested  under  warrants  from  the  privy  council  ; 
and  its  power  in  this  respect  was  thus  placed  on  a  level  with 
thnt  of  ordinary  magistrates.  The  Judicial  functions  of  the 
council  were  thus  effectually  annulled  ;  nor  have  they  been 
revived,  except  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  civil  law 
Marts,  and  from  the  local  tribunals  subsisting  in  our  colo- 
nies and  foreign  dependencies.  The  number  of  privy  coun- 
sellors, originally  Inconsiderable,  was  In  the  course  of  time 
greatl*/  extended',  limited  by  Charles  II.  to  thirty,  It  has 

■  mre  his  time  again  become  indefinite.    The  political  func 
ions  of  the  privy  council  are  now  virtually  annihilated ; 

■  ml  the  title  of  privy  counsellor  is  only  one  of  distinction. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction  already  alluded  to  Is  exercised 
by  a  body  selected  from  the  mass,  termed  the  judicial  com- 
miueo  of  the  privy  council. 

The  cabinet  council  Is  a  body  which,  though 


any  recognised  legal  existence,  directs,  in  effect,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
privy  counsellors,  usually  consisting  of  the  principal  minis 
:ers  of  the  crown  for  the  time  being,  summoned  to  attend  at 
fiicu  meeting.  The  name  is  said  to  he  derived  from  the 
Henrietta,  In  which  the  advisers  of 
to  meet.  The  number  is  usual - 


ru...,.*l  of 
Charles  I, 

M 


ly  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  presi 
dent  of  the  council,  the  three  secretaries  of  stale  (home, 
foreign,  and  colonial),  arc  always.  In  practice,  members  of 
the  cabinei:  some  other  offices  nre  usually,  but  not  inva 
riabiy,  accompanied  by  a  seal  in  it. 

The  influence  which  the  sovereign  exercises  over  the  dr 
liberations  of  the  cabinet  nnd  the  degree  of  executive  now 
er  that  centres  in  him  personally,  necessarily  differ  very 
greatly  at  different  periods,  inasmuch  as  they  must  material 
ly  depend  on  his  character  and  capacity,  and  on  the  state 
and  character  of  parties.  At  different  periods  since  the 
Revolution  parliament  has  compelled  the  crown  to  dismiss 
one  set  of  ministers  and  choose  another,  in  opposition  to  its 
own  predilections;  but  such  ministries  have  rarely  enjoyed 
much  real  power,  or  been  very  lasting.  Whichever  party 
In  the  state  was  known  to  have  the  countenance  and  to  en  - 
joy  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  has  generally  contrived,  la 
no  very  long  period,  to  secure  a  majority  in  parliament. 
Hem  e  it  is,  that  from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  accession 
of  Ueois,  III ,  ih  Wh  -••  «  Hi  tl  •  exception  of  a  lew 
short  Intervals,  were  constantly  in  power:  and  that  the 
Tories  held,  with  similar  exceptions,  the  reins  of  govern 
inent  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
such  will  be  the  case  In  future.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
for  the  crown  to  deal  with  the  proprietors  or  patrons  of  nom- 
ination boroughs;  hut  the  support  of  such  persons  is  no 
longer  mthVient  to  secure  a  majority  :  the  favourable  ouin 
ton  of  the  constituents  must  now  be  also  conciliated  ;  and  an 
ministry  whose  proceedings  were  disapproved  by  the  bulk 
nl  ihe  mlddM  ClaMfrl  BMN  I11  fM  I  1  '  M  I  I  MsjhfJ*J  111 
the  event  of  a  dissolution,  however  high  they  might  stand 
in  court  favour.  Whether  the  nation  shall  be  better  or 
worse  governed  In  time  to  come  than  it  has  been  since  the 
Revolution,  experience  only  can  decide ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  sneaking  generally,  that  the  government  mu*t 
henceforth  be  conducted  more  in  accordance  with  the  opto 
ion  of  the  public.  Still,  however,  the  Influence  of  the 
crown  is  very  considerable ;  and  when  parties  nre  nearly 
balanced  in  the  country  and  in  the  H.  of  C,  it  may  be  able 
to  turn  the  scale  In  favour  of  whichever  party  it  espouses 
But  it  is  no  longer  In  the  power  of  the  crown  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance  to  a  decided  majority  in  parliament  oih 
erwise  than  by  enlisting  the  public  sympathies  in  its  favour 
If  It  cannot  do  this,  there  Is  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  ta 
be  dictated  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  for  lb* 
time  being.  And  this,  in  fact  is  the  decisive  criterion  of  > 
free  government — thnt  the  highest  authority  in  the  state 
should  be  obliged  to  act  In  accordance  with  lite  public  vases 
as  expressed  by  its  representatives. 

Not  only  are  the  legislative  measures  proposed  by  tbt 
crown,  and  the  conduct  of  the  internal  government  of  its* 
country  and  its  foreign  relations  wllh  other  stales,  entru-u* 
to  ministers,  but  they  have  also  the  disposal  of  all  or  bt 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  patronage  belonging  to  the  crown 
Offices  Involving  no  political  responmbilty.  such  as  those  ot 
the  household,  have  been  sometime*  excepted  from  thb 
rule,  nnd  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  sovereign  accniding  ti 
hi* personal  predilections;  nut  this  Is  not  by  any  means  s 
uniform  practice,  nnd  ministers  have  repeatedly  requires 
and  obtained  the  disposal  of  these  office*. 

Generally  speaking,  patronage  In  a  country  like  England 
is  al  way a  exercised  with  a  view  to  the  acquiring  or  pre 
serving  parliamentary  support.  Napoleon,  the  king;  ni 
Prussia,  and  the  emperors  or. Austria  and  Russia,  might  *• 
lect  individuals  to  fill  offices  on  the  sole  ground  of  iheir  «u 
perior  fitness  to  discharge  their  duties.  But  in  a  free  coan 
trv  suitableness  for  office  is  not  the  only  thing  10  be  attend 
ed  to  in  deciding  as  to  the  comparative  claims  of  enndi 
dales  for  official  preferment :  if  they  possess  It,  an  muck 
Ihe  better ;  but  the  primary  consideration  is.  how  is  ih< 
government  to  be  carried  oh  1  Now  that  it  I*  plain.  v*l! 
be  beat  effected  by  securing  the  active  support  of  the  friends 
of  government,  and  by  weakening  the  party  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  ami  the  distribution  of  patronage  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  realized.  A 
government  that  should  neglect  lo  avail  itself  of  this  now 
er  could  not  long  exist  Hence  la  England  nine  out  of  eve 
ry  ten  situations  are  disposed  of  on  the  recommend  an  on  of 
persons  possessed  of  parliamentary  influence.  This,  bi 
fact,  is  here  the  via  rtgia  to  preferment  and  state  distlne 
lion.  In  filling  up  the  more  conspicuous  situations,  the  tal 
rntt  and  acquirement*  of  Ihe  candidates,  as  well  as  iheit 
recommendations,  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account : 
but  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  parliamentary  [ 
Is  the  tint  •««"  non.  Were  the  government  more 
than  it  Is.  this  result  would  be  still  more  apparent 
of  ability  in  Prussia  without  connexions  has  a  much 
ler  chance  of  getting  on.  If  he  devote  himself  to  the  public 
service,  than  In  England ;  but,  at  the 
chances  of  such  a  person  being  advanced  are 
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greater  here  Own  In  the  United  State*.  In  th«  latter,  every 
thing  Is  sacrificed  to  party  considerations  ;  and  the  most 
splendid  talents  and  capacity  to  render  great  public  ser- 
vices would  never  advance  their  possessor  one  step  on  the 
ladder  of  promotion  If  he  happened  to  be  of  a  different 
party  from  that  In  power  at  the  time,  or  to  want  party  sup- 
port. The  reason  la,  that  in  Kngland  parliamentary  Influ- 
ence predominates  merely,  whereas  In  America  it  Is  every- 
thing ;  and  everything  must.  In  consequence,  be  made  sub- 
servient to  Its  support. 

Officer*  of  Stmt*,  and  King'  >  Miniitm. — In  England,  as 
In  other  countries,  the  sovereigns  early  found  the  advan- 
tage of  surrounding  themselves  with  counsellors,  or  rather 
with  servants,  more  submissive,  and  more  useful  for  their 
purposes,  than  those  great  functionaries  of  state  whose 
dignity  nominally  entitled  them  to  the  chief  weight  and 
influence  in  their  several  departments.  Hence,  of  the  an- 
cient offices  of  state,  one  only  can  he  regarded  as  now  sub- 
sisting In  the  full  extent  of  Its  power  and  importance. 

Borne  have  become  altogether  obsolete;  others  are  kept 
In  commission,  and  their  duties  thus  divided  among  several 
persons  ;  others  confer  little  more  than  titular  dignity. 

The  great  officers  of  state  were — 

L  The  lord  high  steward.  This  officer  is  now  only  nom- 
inated on  the  occasions  of  a  coronation,  or  an  impeach- 
ment, In  which  cnae  he  acts  a*  president  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

3.  The  lord  high  chancellor.  He  is  entrusted  with  the 
ears  of  the  king's  great  seal.  If  there  be  no  chancellor, 
the  seal  Is  In  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  the  lord  keeper, 
or  1*  put  In  commission.  In  precedency,  he  ranks  next  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  above  all  other  lord* 
temporal  and  spiritual.  He  acts  as  speaker  of  the  House 
of  lx>rds  :  he  Is  always  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  gen- 
erally has  great  influence.  Be«les  various  other  important 
duties,  he  exercises  the  functions  of  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  capacity  ha  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

X  The  lord  high  treasurer.  For  a  very  long  period  this 
office  has  not  been  filled.  It  is  placed  In  commission  In  the 
hands  of  officers  styled  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  I*  usually  prime  minister  for  the  tune 
being.  The  treasury  has  the  control  of  all  matter*  con- 
nected with  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, the  appointment  and  superintendence  of  the  boards 
and  offices  of  customs  and  excise,  stamps  and  tales,  post- 
office  detriment,  fee 

4.  The  I'd  president  of  the  council  (privy  council),  an 
i  ffiee  of  great  antiquity,  revived  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
ml  which  has  ever  since  continued.  Its  duties  are  little 
more  than  nominal  ;  but  It  Is  attended,  by  custom,  with  a 
real  In  the  cabinet. 

5.  The  lord  privy  teal.  This  officer  has  the  custody  of 
the  king's  privy  seal,  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  It  hi  char- 
ters, fcc,  as  the  lord  chancellor  haa  of  the  great  seal.  He 
also  usually  alts  In  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  great  chamberlain.  This  office  Is  hereditary, 
and  has  passed  in  succession  to  several  great  families.  It 
la  at  present  vested  In  females,  by  whom  the  deputy  cham- 
berlain is  appointed.  It  is  now  merely  a  titular  office,  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  household. 

7.  The  lord  high  constable  was  also  a  hereditary  officer, 
and  had  extensive  military  authority.  None  has  keen  ap- 
pointed, except  on  special  occasions,  such  an  coronations, 
Ac.,  since  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  l.v.M 

&  The  earl  marshal.  This  dignity  Is  hereditary  In  the 
family  of  Howard.  Ihike  of  Norfolk.  The  earl  marshal 
has  i  n:  n-  ceremonial  duties,  and  a  jurisdiction  extending 
for  a  certain  distance  round  the  king's  palare  at  Westmin- 
ster, which  la  executed  by  deputy. 

9.  The  lord  high  admiral.  This  office  has  generally,  al- 
though not  uniformly,  been  in  commission  since  the  Revo- 
lulu ...  The  commissioners  are  styled  lords  of  the  admiral- 
ty, ami  the  first  lord  Is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  ifcnrd  of  Admiralty  has  the  control  and  direction  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  navy  of  the  kingdom,  the  naval 
dock -yards,  lie. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  appears  to  have  origina- 
ted, or  rather  to  have  first  assumed  n  character  of  Impor- 
tance, in  the  reign  of  Uueen  Elizabeth.  At  that  time,  how 
ever,  the  secretary  of  state  was  not  vet  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  but  attended  Its  deliber- 
ations In  an  Inferior  capacity.  The  number  of  secretaries 
of  state  has  varied  at  different  times ;  but  the  office  has 
continued  to  Increase  in  Importance,  and  at  present  may  be 
said  to  discharge  most  of  the  higher  functions  of  the  exec- 
utive in  these  kingdoms  and  their  dependencies.  It  is  di- 
vided Into  four  branches— the  officers  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  foreign  department,  cotn- 
uim,  and  the  secretary  to  tin-  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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Each  office  has  two  under  secretaries  :  one  permanent,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  regular  business)  of  the  office ;  the 
other  a  political  functionary,  depending  on  the  changes  la 
the  cabinet.  The  home  office  exercises  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  police  and  magistracy  of  the  country, 
and  over  the  execution  of  Justice.  The  duties  of  the  for 
elgn  and  colonial  offices  extend  to  all  the  general  business 
of  those  departments.  The  secretary  of  stale  for  Ireland 
is  the  representative.  In  parliament,  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, and  is  usually,  in  effect,  the  officer  principally 
cbnrged  with  Its  conduct.  All  four  are  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  government  of  Scotland  is.  In  effect,  vested 
In  the  Lord  Advocatr,  or  principal  taw  officer  fur  that  |«irt 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  secretary  at  war  has  a  distinct  department,  being 
the  ordinary  channel  of  common teation  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  military  authorities.  The  affairs  of  our 
East  Indian  possessions,  so  far  as  these  are  subject  in  the 
control  of  the  king's  government,  arc  transacted,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act  of  17M.  by  a  board  of 
commissioners,  commonly  termed  the  board  of  control. 

10.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  is  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council :  It  has  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating 
to  the  commerce  nnd  nnvlgatlon  of  the  country. 

11.  The  post-office  is  under  the  control  of  an  officer 
styled  the  postmaster  general. 

12.  Executive  officers  of  the  crown,  employed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  see.  Of  the  lorn  chancellor  and 
the  Judges,  more  will  be  snld  under  the  head  "  Courts  of 
Law."  In  each  county  the  sheriff  is  the  principal  execu- 
tive officer.  He  Is  annually  appointed  by  certain  officers  of 
the  crown.  Ills  principal  duly  Is  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
process  of  the  law  within  h<<  local  jurisdiction.  He  Is  alto 
jndgc  of  the  county  court ;  decides  the  elections  of  knights 
of  the  shire  and  coroners  ;  and  performs  various  other  du- 
ties. There  appears  to  be  no  strict  legal  qualification  far 
the  office  of  sheriff;  but  In  practice.  If  is  usual  to  appoint 
men  possessed  of  considerable  lauded  property ;  and.  as 
the  exceptions  and  legitimate  excuses  are  numerous,  and 
the  expenses  are  sometimes  heavy,  the  appointment  Is  fell 
as  a  burden  by  those  on  wbum  It  talis.  The  legal  duties 
of  the  sheriff  nre  executed  in  practice  by  his  under  sheriff, 
usually  a  solicitor  appointed  by  him. 

The  rn«tns  rotuluriim  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  nnd 
records  of  the  sessions  in  each  county.  This  office  Is  usu- 
ally joined  with  the  military  dignity  of  lord  lieutenant. 
Hi-  deputy  t-  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  performs  the 
ministerial  business  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  In  his 
behalf. 

The  coroner  Is  chosen  by  the  freeholders  In  the  county 
court:  the  office  Is  generally  Ailed  by  an  attorney.  Hi* 
chief  doty  consists  In  holding  Inquisitions  in  cases  of  cud 
den  death,  where  the  body  is  found ;  for  which  purpose  he 
summons  a  jury  of  four,  five,  or  six  persons. 

'I  he  Justices  of  the  peace  are  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  great  seal.  Their  general  duty  Is  hi  keep  the 
pence,  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  Inquire  of  and  de- 
termine felonies  and  misdemeanors.  New  commissions 
are  always  made  out  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  on 
other  occasions  when  deemed  advisable.  The  only  legal 
qualification  seems  to  be  property  to  the  amount  of  A'lUO 
per  annum ;  but.  in  practice,  ihe  principal  gentry  of  the 
counties,  and  respectable  Inhabitants  of  the  towns,  dls 
charge  these  Important  and  gratuitous  functions.  The 
powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  extended  and  defined 
by  a  great  variety  of  statutes.  They  have  summary  Juris 
diction,  either  singly  or  In  their  petty  or  district  sessions, 
over  various  minor  offences  and  in  some  civil  disputes,  as 
between  masters  and  servants  respecting  wages.  They 
hold,  four  times  a  year  (In  some  counties  more  frequently), 
courts  of  general  sessions,  for  the  trial  of  felonies  and  mis 
demeanors,  nnd  other  business.  They  levy  rates,  nnd  di- 
rect the  application  of  the  funds  thus  raised  to  purposes  of 
county  expenditure. 

In  towns  having  municipal  corporations,  the  municipal 
officers  were  formerly  rt  officio  magistrates  :  but  since  the 
late  act  (1*05).  the  crown  issues  commissions  of  the  peace 
In  such  boroughs.  Police  magistrates  (stipendiary)  are  ap 
pointed  In  the  metropolis  under  various  acts  of  parliament, 
and  may  be  appointed,  on  petition,  in  any  borough. 

Constables  are  either  kipk,  appointed  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  several  hundreds ;  or  svffjt.  inferior  of 
fleers  charged  to  keep  the  peace  In  each  town  or  parish 
They  nre  chosen  by  the  Jury  at  the  court  leet ;  or,  in  de 
fault  of  such  court,  appointed  by  two  Justices  of  the  pence. 
The  police  force  now  established  In  London  was  created 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  1889.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
commissioners  of  police,  and  acts  under  the  direction  of  the 
magistrates. 

Chirrchwardena,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  are  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Inhabitants  of  every  parish,  meeting  in  ves- 
try, under  the  authority  of  various  statutes ;  the  first  to  su 
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of  the  church,  the  Utter  the  of- 
iuties  are  much  curtailed  by  the 
*nge.  in  the  poor  law.,  under  which  a  number  of 
or*  united,  m  aa  to  form  a  district ;  and  every 
union  has  Its  guardians  of  the  poor— partly  magistrates, 
who  act  tx  ie£«»-parily  chosen  by  the  vestry  for  every 
parish. 

13.  Municipal  corporations,  are  bodies  established  for  the 
purposes  of  municipal  government  in  borough  towns.  The 
limits  of  boroughs,  to  which  their  jurisdiction  extend*,  are 
Axed  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  prescription.  Municipal 
franchises  began  to  be  granted  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  and  generally  to  the  whole  body  of  townsmen  in 
every  place  which  obtained  them.  But  in  the  course  of 
centuries  their  charters  became  more  narrowly  interpreted, 
or  were  renewed  with  different  and  more  oligarchical 
provisions.  Hence,  in  most  towns  In  the  three  kingdoms, 
•  i  were  formed,  to  which  the 
i  of  the  borough)  was  vested  In 
But  of  these  bodies  Ui 
governing  magistrates,  were  chosen 
je  of  each  particular  place.  The  busl- 
. Miniums  consisted  in  superintending  the 
administrative  government,  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
town;  managing  the  cor|>orate  funds,  which  were  often 
considerable  ;  and  exercising  (by  properly  nppointcd  officers) 
Judicial  functions  in  courts  both  of  criminal  nnd  On  some 
instances)  civil  jurisdiction.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act 
of  1835  effected  a  most  extensive  change,  by  abolishing  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  Engltah  boroughs,  and  extend- 
ing the  municipal  franchise  to  occupiers  in  general.  The 
common  council  or  deliberative  body,  the  aldermen,  and 
the  mayor  are  now  chosen  by  open  election  ;  the  record- 
er, who  executes  the  Judicial  functions  of  the  cori«oration. 


right  of 
the  man 
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Courts  */  Justice.— TU,  king,  as  head  of  the 
H  also  the  fountain  of  justice.  He  is.  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
supposed  to  be  present  in  his  courts  of  justice  by  the  per- 
sons of  his  judges.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  created,  ex- 
cept by  the  king's  commission  ;  this,  however,  cannot  be 
Issued  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

In  early  times  it  was  customary  fur  the  sovereigns  to  hear 
and  decide  cases  In  person  ;  but  this  function  has  been  long 
delegated  to  judges,  whose  jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  certain 
established  rules,  which  cannot  be  altered  except  by  stat- 
ute. In  England,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  Judges  held 
their  situations  durante  bene  plaeito,  and  might  be  removed 
by  the  sovereign ;  but  when  this  is  the  cast,  as  it  still  is  in 
many  countries,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
judges  should  manifest  much  independence  In  cases  m 
which  the  crown  is  concerned.  Subsequently  to  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  enacted,  in  order  to  prov  jde.  in  as  far  a»  possible, 
for  the  independence  of  the  judges,  by  the  slat.  13  Will.  3, 
cap.  3,  that  the  commissions  of  the  Judges  should  be  made 
•staaufta  sc  eras  fttirrint ;  I  ha  I  their  salaries  should  be 
ascertained  and  established ;  and  that  they  should  not  be 
removable  except  by  an  address  from  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament. Their  commissions,  however,  continued  to  be  va- 
cated by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  till  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  demise  of  the 
crown  should  no  longer  vacate  the  judges'  commissions. 

But,  as  already  stated  (p.  454),  the  great  security  fur  our 
liberties,  and  for  the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
Justice,  depends  not  so  much  upon  tho  laudable  precau- 
tions taken  to  secure  the  Independence  of  the  judges,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  biassed  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
the  Institution  of  Juries.  In  the  common  law  and  cri 
courts.  Juries  are  the  only  judges  of  the  facta  of  any  case, 
and  they  may  also  decide  as  to  the  law.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  grand  Institution  of  jury  trial  is  preserved,  and 
as  juries  are  fairly  and  Impartially  selected,  we  have  Utile 
to  fear  from  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  judges.  It  is 
the  proud  distinction  of  the  English  people  that  they  are 
•elf-Judged  as  well  as  self- governed. 

Courts  of  justice  are  either  general  or  local :  the  first  of 
these  are — 1.  The  courts  of  common  law  ;  3.  The  courts  of 
equity;  X  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy:  4.  The  Insolvent 
Court ;  5.  The  ecclesiastical  courts ;  ft.  The  courts  mari- 
time. To  these  may  be  added  the  courts  of  assize  and  jail 
delivery',  the  courts  of  quarter  and  general  sessions,  county 
court*,  Jtc,  which,  although  each,  strictly  speaking,  is  lim- 
ited to  Its  own  locality,  are  parts  of  the  general  system,  and 
et  to  the  tame  general  principles  of  law. 

i  •/  C*MBum  Iaw.— 1.  The  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law  are  three— the  King  s  Bench,  Common  Picas,  and 
Exchequer.  Each  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  five  infe- 
rior or  puitnt  judges— in  Ihe  last  court  termed  chief  and 
puisne  barons.  They  must  be  barristers  of  the  degree  of 
•erjeant.  Their  appointment  is  nominally  in  the  crown, 
but  substantially,  like  all  other  appointments,  in  the  minis- 
ter for  the  time  being.  Criminal  jurixdiction.  and  a  general 
power  of  superintendence  over  inferior  courts,  corporations, 


the 

the  Court  of  King's  Bench :  that  of  i 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  real  actions 
fee  lit  of  various  statutes)  becoming  obsolete.  Suits  in 
ters  relating  to  the  king's  revenue  are  mostly  determined  in 
the  Exchequer.  With  these  exceptions,  no  difference  now 
exists  between  the  authority  of  the  three  courts;  In  either 
of  which,  ordinary  civil  actions  may  be  carried  on  indis- 
criminately. 

Prom  the  decision  of  any  one  of  the  three  courts,  an  ap 
peal  {by  way  of  writ  of  error)  lies  to  what  is  termed  thti 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber — a  court  of  appeal,  formed 
bv  the  judges  of  the  two  other  courts :  thus,  decisions  of  the 
h.  B.  are  reviewed  by  the  C.  P.  nnd  Exchequer,  and  se 
forth.   This  court  derives  its  name  from  the  apartment  In 

of  Exchequer. 

From  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  a  writ  of  < 
lies  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  highest  apellate 
of  the  country. 

Of  the  interior  courts  of  common  law,  of  general  ju- 
risdiction, thuee  principally  deserving  of  notice  are — the 
county  courts,  presided  over  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county 
(always  in  practice  by  deputy),  in  which  civil  suits  uf 
small  value  are  tried ;  nod  the  courts  of  sessions,  held  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  counties,  vested,  by  various 
statutes,  with  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters  uf  pub- 
lic interest  (such  as  questions  of  the  settlement  of  paupers 
it  i wet 1 1  parishes),  and  with  a  crimiunl  jurisdiction  awticd 
by  juries.  The  nature  of  Ihe  courts  of  assize  and  jail  de- 
livery will  be  best  explained  when  describing  the  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice. 

St.  The  courts  of  equity,  originally  established,  as  the 
name  implies,  to  render  substantial  justice  in  cases  where 
an  Injury  would  be  Inflicted  by  abiding  by  Uie  strict  rules 
of  law,  are  now  divided  into  two:  1.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, consisting  of  two  subordinate  courts— one  presided 
over  by  the  vice  chancellor,  Ihe  other  by  the  mn-tcr  of  the 
rolls;  and  one  superior,  presided  over  by  the  lord  chaneel- 
Inr,  which  in  part  adjudicates  no  matters  brought  before  it 
on  appeal  from  the  other  two  divisions,  and  has  in  part  aa 
original  jurisdiction.  The  chancellor  is  also  judge  of  appeal 
In  the  last  resort  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  3.  What 
is  termed  the  equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  L  • 
a  court  presided  over  by  a  single  baron  of  the  Eichequer 
and  subject  likewise  to  appeal  to  Ihe  lord  chancellor. 
Prom  a  decree  of  the  chancellor,  appeal  lies  only  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

3.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  consists— 1,  of  six  corneals 
sinners,  who  carry  on  the  ordinary  legal  proceedingi 
qucnt  on  Ihe  stale  of  bankruptcy  in  a  trader  in  the 
olis ;  3,  of  a  Court  of  Review  (now  consisting  of 
judges),  which  reviews  their  judgments,  with  farther  ap 
peal  to  the  chancellor.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
country  commissioners,  generally  practising  barristers  or 
attorneys,  who  adjudicate  on  bankruptcies  out  of  town. 

4.  The  Insolvent  Court  consists  ol  three  commissioners, 
who  ait  In  London,  and  also  hold  circuits  in  the  country, 
for  the  discharge  of  prisoners  detained  in  execution  fos 
debt,  on  ihe  delivery  of  their  property  to  creditor*  under 
certain  statutes.  The  power*  of  this  court  are  materially 
altered  and  extended  by  the  late  enactment  abolishing  ar- 
rest on  mesne  process. 

5.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  some 
Civil  causes,  viz.,  testamentary  and  matrimonial ;  suine 
lliul  are  termed  mixed,  of  which  suits  for  tithe*  are  the 
principal ;  and  some  termed  purely  tfirituai,  viz.,  in  the 
correction  of  certnin  offences,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Juvticc  i*  administered  in  the  in  according  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  courts  are — I.  The 
provincial  courts  of  the  two  archbishopric*,  of  which  the 
Court  of  Arches,  in  that  of  Canterbury,  Is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  3.  The  dmcesnn  or  consisiorial  courts  of 
each  dioceas  ;  3.  The  courts  of  the  archdeacons ;  4.  Pecu- 
liars (which,  indeed,  are  local  court*),  of  a  small  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  which  are  very  numerous. 

6.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  Is  held  before  the  lord  high 
admiral  or  his  deputy :  it  consists  of  the  Instance  Court, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  contract*,  and  injuries  on  the 
high  seas ;  and  the  Prize  Court,  which  adjudicates  on  prize* 
taken  in  war.  This  court  also  professes  to  follow  the  civil 
law. 

Local  courts,  both  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  ore 
extremely  numerous;  and  governed  by  n  vnrleiy  of  different 
usages.  Such  arc  the  courts  of  the  boroughs  having  muat- 
cipul  corporations;  manor  courts;  the  courts  of  vnil  xis  ex- 
clusive jurisdictions,  such  a*  the  Marshalscu  ■«-  Palace 
Court  In  VVeatmlnstcr,  the  Stannary  courts  of  Cornwall,  fce„ 
4tc.  They  ore  all  subject  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Such  is  the  form  and  constitution  of  Its* 
principal  English  courts  of  justice.  But  their  machinery 
will  be  beat  understood  by  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  i 
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).  If  *  party  have  a  complaint  of  civil  Injury  against  an- 
other, either  in  a  matter  ol  contract  or  isrf.  i.  civil  wrong, 
sucll  as  trespass  ami  the  like  (unions  for  a  debt  below  a 
certain  amount,  for  which,  by  various  statute*  and  customs, 
the  plaintiff  may  sue,  if  he  please,  before  various  local  and 
Inferior  trioimnls— or  for  certain  small  trespasses  cogniza- 
ble by  magistrates),  lie  commence*  n  suit  in  one  of  the  su- 
perior courts  of  common  law.  The  lir-t  step  in  the  uction 
is  techuicully  termed  a  writ  of  summons.  If  the  suit  were 
for  a  sum  certain,  the  plaintiff  had  formerly  the  right  to  ar- 
rest or  hold  to  hail  the  defendant;  but  this  right  m  now  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  ordinary  (or  "  nun  bailable")  process 
auhstituted  for  it,  except  in  certain  peculiar  cases.  The 
writ  of  summons  Is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  cause  of 
action,  termed  a  declaration ;  which  the  defendant  answers 
by  one  or  more  pUas ;  and  these  reciprocal  allegations  are 
1 :  being  drawn  up  in  a  technical  form,  and  shown 
the  other)  until  a  direct  contradiction 
In  poial  of  law 
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1  he  three  courts  of  common  law  hold  four  terms  in  the 
year  (each  of  atoiut  three  weeks'  duration),  duriug  which 
the  judges  of  each  sit  together.  In  these  sitting*  they  decide 
on  issues  of  law;  hear  applications  In  cause*  already  deci- 
ded by  juries,  to  have  them  set  down  agnin  fur  what  to 
termed  a  new  trial ;  set  aside,  or  maintain,  the  verdicts  of 
June*  on  grounds  of  law  ;  and  perform  other  buriness, 
which  it  to  impossible  here  to  pankuiariae.  The  Court  of 
K  B.  also  exercises  at  this  time  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  interior  courts. 

To  try  issues  of  fact,  juries  are  summoned — 1.  In  London 
and  Middlesex,  four  times  a  yenr,  before  each  of  the  three 
courts,  for  a  certain  number  of  days  during  and  after  each 
term.  A  siugie  Judge  (usually  the  chief)  of  the  court  in 
which  the  action  is  commenced,  presides  at  its  trial  by  the 
Jury.  &  The  rem  under  of  England  and  Wains  is  divided 
Into  seven  circuits  two  of  these  (the  Welsh)  arc  travelled 
by  a  single  judgu  encb,  who  meet  in  the  county  of  Chester. 
In  tin*  remaining  Ave,  two  travel  together.  These  circuits 
"  twice  a  year— spring  and  summer — occupying  (mm 
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sought  to  set  asido  Dial  verdict,  or  obtain  a  new  trial,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  that  court. 

Persons  nro  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  by  the  possession 
of  certain  species  of  property;  chiefly  freeholders  of  X10 
per  annum,  and  householders  of  a  certain  value.  There 
are  numerous  causes  of  exemption,  which  practically  ex- 
lend  lo  all  ilie  higher  classes  of  society.  Jurors  are  sum- 
moned by  tho  sheriff,  on  a  system  intended  to  take  all  qual- 
ified persons  in  the  county  as  nearly  as  possible  in  rotation ; 
and  twelve  are  selected  by  ballot  from  die  lUt  of  those  in 
attendance  for  the  trial  of  each  cause — chaJltngts  being  al- 
lowed under  certain  Icgnl  restrictions,  but  to  such  an  extent 
as  tnexcludo  all  individuals  who  can  be  fairly  supposed  to 
be  biassed  in  favour  of  cither  party,  or  in  a  situation  to  hin- 
der them  from  bringing  In  a  conscientious  verdict.  Plain 
tiff*  or  defendants  may,  if  so  inclined,  pray  for  a  special 
Jury;  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  which  belong  to  a 
Higher  class  of  society.    Witnesses  are  examined  v.ud 

^n^ording1  toTc  princ? 

i  to  the' course  of  an  action  at  common  Uw ;  but  If  the 
arising  between  the  parties  touch  on  matters  of 
i  jurisdiction  (which,  in  technical  language,  is  said 
to  extend  lo  trust*,  charUitt,  matter «  of  account,  fraud,  ec 
mident,  and  mistake  i.  in  some  cn«e*  the  preferable,  in  others 
the  exclusive  mode  of  obtaining  justice,  to  by  application  to 
ft  court  of  equity.  That  application  Is  by  a  suit  commenced 
by  HU  on  information  .'  questions  arising  in  the  progress  of 
the  suit  are  determined  on  nttition  or  motion.  Not  only 
the  pleadings,  as  In  courts  ol  common  Inw.  but  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  are  conducted  in  writing.  The  Jialg 
■tent  of  the  court  to  styled  a  decree.  When  a  doubtful 
of  fact  arises,  the  judge  will 


question  1 
man  Inw 
his  decree. 

It  to  a  general  principle  in 
all  the  proceeding*  in  a  cause  (with  some  very  trilling  ex 
ceptions)  m»y  be  carried  on  by  pt  ilntitl  or  defendant  in 
person ;  but  this  to  very  rarely  done,  from  obvious  causes. 
If  not  in  person,  the  party  can  only  carry  them  on  by  the 
authorized  officers  of  the  court — viz.,  I.  Attorneys  or  *<4ici 
tors,  who  are  employed  in  carrying  oq  all  or  mo*!  of  the 
preliminary  proceedings;  3.  Barristers  or  counsel,  retained 
by  the  former  lo  conduct  ihe  proceeding*  in  court,  With 
out  entering  into  technical  distinctions,  it  to  sufficient  to 
state  that  barristers  (beginning  with  Ihe  lowest  order)  are 
tluir»ed  as — I.  Vtltr,  or  wtthin  the  mar,  ranking  by  seniority; 
2.  Her  jean  ts,  a  body  Ibrmerly  |s»se**tng  the  exclusive  right 
to  practise  in  Ihe  Court  of  Common  Plea* — now  eonfnuniled, 
I*  practice,  with  the  noxt,  or  third  class;  3.  Counsel  wltliiN 
the  bar — to  which  rank  they  are  admitted  by  patent  cithor 
as  king's  counsel  or  of  precedency,  enabling  them  to  lake 
rank  according  lo  the  dale  of  their  pitenu  The  attorney 
and  solicitor  general  rank  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  These 
officers  are  the  counsel  employed  by  the  crown  In  various 
eoulingcucie*.  and  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  admin- 
istration ;  going  out  of  office  along  with  it.  There  are  also 
other  classes  of  practitiooers,  not  artuoarilw  barristers,  via., 
pleaders,  employed  In  drawing  pleading*  at  common  law; 
and  conveyancer*,  whose  business  constots  in  drawing 
deed*  relating  to  property. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  the 
are  according  to  forms  derived  from  the  civil  law  : 
is  documentary.  The  duties  of  the  attorney  ore 
I  by  officers  styled  proctors ;  and  the  counsel 
civH  law,  graduates  of  the  universities. 

OrtminoJ  Protest. — Crimes  are  divided  by  the  ancient 
customary  law  of  Kngland  into  treasons,  felonies,  and  mis- 
demeanors: the  latter,  being  generally  offences  of  interior 
|  Importance  (such  as  breaches  of  the  pence,  riots,  attempts 
lo  commit  certain  other  offences,  Jtc,  are  punishable  by  line 
I  or  imprisonment  only.  Parties  suspected  of  criminal  acts 
I  may  be  apprehended  on  the  warrant  of  a  justice,  granted 
only  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  one  witness  ut  least,  direct- 
ed lo  the  constable  or  other  peace  officer  of  the  district ; 
but  any  one  miy  lawfully  arrest  one  who  has  committed 
felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  hts  presence.  The  of- 
fender Is  then  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Unlesi 
the  case  be  one  of  those  minor  offences  for  which  the  jus 
lice  has  power  to  punish  on  summary  conviction,  wilhoui 
the  aid  of  a  j 
admitted  to 
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to  take  his  trial,  in  i 
of  the  peace  (cither  in  ] 
or  at  the  next  Jail  delivery,  by  the  jodges  at  the  assizes, 
whichever  may  happen  first :  but  capital,  and.  In  general, 
the  most  serious,  class  of  offences  are  tried  nt  the  assize* 
only.  In  Middlesex  and  certain  adjoining  parts,  offences 
are  now  tried  by  the  Central  Criminal  court,  which  sib) 
twelve  times  a  year  at  least,  and  to  usually  attended  by  two 
or  more  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  Ihe  judicial  au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  London.  The  prosecution  to  then 
carried  on,  in  the  nnme  of  the  king,  by  indictment  before 
the  grand  jury.  This  body,  consisting  of  from  Vi  to  33  per- 
sons (at  the  assizes,  persons  of  rank  in  the  county ;  at  the 
sessions,  persons  of  somewhat  inferior  station),  receives  all 
indictments,  and  hears  lite  evidence  on  the  pxrt  of  die 
prosecution.  If  Ihe  Indictment  be  dismissed,  it  is  returned 
lo  the  court  with  Ihe  endorsement  "no  bill,"  and  the  ac- 
cused is  free.  If  the  evidence  appear  to  them  prima  facta 
satisfactory,  the  Mil  to  said  lo  he  found,  and  the  prisoner  or 
defendant  is  put  oa  his  trial.  (The  grand  jury  to  also  sum- 
moned to  And  bills  against  parties  not  in  custody  or  on  bsM 
for  offences  for  which  there  to  no  previous  arrest,  such  as 
perjury ;  and  these  are  tried  at  the  ensuing  jsll  delivery.) 
There  to  also  in  certain  offences,  chiefly  of  a  r 
i  of  proceeding  by  information,  which  i 


is  arraigned  before  a  petty  jury,  summoned 
the  Jury  in  civil  causes  just  deseri- 
If  he  plead  guilty  on  arraignment,  his  plea  m  record- 
ed, and  judgment  given.  If  he  plead  not  guilty,  the  trial 
proceeds.  (There  are  also  certain  pleas  in  bar.  or  defences 
to  the  prosecution,  of  a  technical  nature,  rarely  resorted  to, 
as  the  accused,  by  pleading  them,  waives  the  trial  by  jury.] 
The  witnesses  nre  then  heard;  and  if  the  jury  find  the 
prisoner  "not  guilty,"  he  to  released;  if  "guilty."  he  to 
convicted,  and  judgment  passes.  A  Judgment  may  be  re 
v  ersed  for  error  of  law,  by  the  superior  court ;  and  pardon 
may  be  granted,  either  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  the  king's 
letter  (intent  under  the  great  seal.  Pardon,  and  remission 
of  part  of  the  sentence,  is.  In  point  of  fact,  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  the  home  office.  The  sheriff  to  th 
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(">mu.(  (in  J  PunukwtentM. — If  the  return*  aa  to  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  offence*  might  be  depended  on.  It  might  he 
concluded  that  there  had,  of  late  years,  been  a  great  in- 
crease nf  crime.  Little  dependance  can,  however,  be 
placed  on  thaw  return* ;  and  by  far  U»  greater  part  of  the 
up  pi  rent  increase  of  ctiiue  that  has  taken  place  of  iate  years 
in  to  lie  ascribed  to  the  greater  vigilance  and  efficiency  of 
ihe  police,  and  to  the  committal  of  many  perams  fur  offen- 
ces ihal  were  previously  hardly  thought  wot  thy  of  notice. 

There  lias  been  of  law  years  a  great  decrease  in  the 
'  uuiber  of  moat  sorts  of  crimes  of  violence.  The  detesta- 
ble crime  of  arson,  or  malicious  fire  raising,  has,  however, 
-  o.isiderably  increased  ;  and  there  has  also  been  a  coasid- 
•  ruble  increase  of  stabbing  and  maiming.  Poverty  and  des- 
titution have  aJways  been  the  great  incentives  to  crime ; 
arid  lite  measures  best  calculated  to  mitigate  or  avert  Ihe 
former,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  calculated  to  miti- 
gate or  avert  the  Utter.  It  would  seem  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  police  force  In  gnat  tow  ns  mi«ht  be  materially 
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The  criminal  law  of  England 
have  been  justly  characterized 
•J.  a  great  change  has  beet 

aod  capital  punishments  arc  now  never  indicted  ex 
cent  for  murder  and  other  atrocious  oUences.  It  is,  indeed, 
believed  by  many,  and.  perhaps,  not  without  good  reasoti, 
thnt,  in  lliis  respect,  we  have  recently  gone  too  far  on  the 
side  of  leniency.  Prisons  have  aim,  within  these  few  years, 
been  much  improved  ;  and  great  attention  is  now  paid  to 
the  classification  of  prisoners,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  prison  discipline. 

Among  the  secondary  punishments,  transportation  has 
lung  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  but  recently  a  notion  has 
l««n  gaining  ground  unfavourable  to  its  efficiency ;  and, 

B;rliaps,  it  Will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  abandoned, 
ut  we  incline  to  think  that  the  abuses  by  which  it  has 
been  infected  might  be  removed  by  judicious  regulations; 
and  that  it  will  not  he  easy  to  substitute  any  punishment 
1.1  its  stead  that  will,  on  the  whole,  answer  so  well.  We 
•  unjoin  an 

Ucoi-ht  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  for  the  dif- 
ferent inscriptions  of  Oflences  in  England  and  Wales  du 
ring  each  of  the  four  Years  ending  with  1837. 
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CAurtM  of  England. — The  king  is  head  and 
crnor  of  the  national  Church  of  England ;  in  which  char- 
acter he  haa  the  right  to  assemble,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 
all  synods  and  convocations  of  the  clergy  ;  la  the  ultimate 
judge  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes  (an  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  lord  chancellor) ;  and  haa  the  nomination  to 
bishoprics  and  some  other  ecclesiosUr  ul  preferments. 

The  clergy  of  Ihe  Church  of  England  are  divided  into 
three  degrees  or  orders  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
There  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  within 
Ihe  realm  of  England.  They  are  nominated  to  their  re- 
spective dtocesoes  by  the  crown  ;  the  election  being  by  a  writ 
Of  cengt  <f  Wire,  or  license  to  elect,  addressed  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  dioeess,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  sovereign,  directing  them  to  elect  a  certain  specified  in- 
dividual. By  the  canons  of  the  church,  every  candidate 
for  holy  orders  must  be  examined  and  approved  hy  n  bish- 
op. The  bishop  has  Episcopal  Jurisdiction  In  hi*  court  in 
ecclesiastical  matters;  and  the  general  superintendence 
over  the  clergy.  An  archbishop  i*  the  chief  of  the  clergy 
In  his  province;  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishop*  and  in- 
ferior clergy;  and  exercise*  on  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  Episcopal  courts. 

Mofniludt  and  Emolument  of  Biskopritt. — The  discrep- 
ancy that  prevailed  in  ancient  times  In  the  size  of  bishop- 
rics, though  somewhat  diminished  by  the  erection  of  new 
ones  at  the  Reformation,  haa  continued  down  to  the  pres- 
ent times,  and  the  Inconveniences  thence  resulting  have 
been  greatly  segmented  by  the  wonderful  Increase  that  has 
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The  revenues,  too,  as  well  as  the 
pan.  of  the  different  sees,  die 
that  while  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  a 
from  JCI8.0OO  to  £30,000  a  year,  the  revenue*  of  1 
LlnndaiTdid  not  exceed  from  £900  to  XI 300  a  year! 
there  were  other  instances  in  which  the  discrepancy  I 
not  much  Ie<ts  striking.  This  difference  was  partlv  owing  to 
circumstances  connected  with  the  original  establishment  of 
the  various  sees,  and  partly  to  the  property  attached  to 
some  having,  from  various  causes,  become,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  much  mure  valuable  than  that  attached  to  other*. 

But,  however  the  Inequalities  referred  to  may  have  orl 
gloated,  It  has  long  been  felt  thnt  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  buhoprics,  both  as  respects  their  territorial  magnitude 
and  their  revenue*,  would  be  highly  desirable;  and  such 
an  arrangement  is  now  in  course  of  being  effected.  On 
luissioner*  appointed  in  1834  recommended  that  two  new 
bishoprics  — those  of  Manchester  and  Bipon—  should  be 
formed  in  ihe  principal  manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  out 
of  deductions  made  from  the  territories  included  in  the  di 
oceases  of  York  and  Chester.  They  farther  recomrrien<ied 
that  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  should  bn  united  wlih  that  of 
Gloucester,  and  that  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  should 
^  •uPPfe*»fd:  •■d,u™  vario"»  «*-•»**•  should  be  made 
ir.  the  distribution  of  the  territories  of  the  other  bishopnc*. 
1  bene  recommendation*  have  since  been  con  Ik  rued  In  all 
their  essential  pnrliciilnrs,  and  nre  now  in  course  of  being 
carried  Into  effect.  Ripou  was  formed  into  a  bishopric  in 
1836;  Urn  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  have  been  united 
and  Manchester  will  be  constituted  *  bishopric  so  Mx>n  as 
the  avoidance  of  the  existing  sees  enable*  that  to  be  done) 
without  adding  to  the  total  number  of  bishopric*. 

The  nett  revenue  of  the  different  tees,  as  returned  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry,  at  on  average  of 
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Supposing  this  sum  of*  XIG0.0O0  were  equally  divided.  it 
would  give  X5925  a  year  lo  each  lee.  But  It  la  right  that 
(be  revenues  of  the  archbishops  should  exceed  those  of  the 
blsho|M  ;  and  them  may  be  good  ground*  for  making  distinc- 
tions In  the  revenue  of  the  latter,  though  not  to  tbe  present 
extent.  The  commissioners,  the-refute,  suggested  that,  sit  ing 
the  rights  of  tbe  (then)  present  Incumbents  the  revenue  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham  should  lie  reduced  lo  about  XHOOO  a 
year,  which  recommendation  bos  since  burn  carried  Into 
effect ;  and  that  such  deduction*  should  be  made  from  tbe 
revenues  of  tbe  sees  of  Ely.  Winchester,  Worcester,  and 
I.< niiton,  ft*  should  yield,  with  the  surplus  derivable  from 
the  ire  of  Durham  and  the  suppressed  bishopries,  a  fund 
of  nlxnit  jO.OOO  a  year,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  Uic 
endowment  of  tbe  two  new  bishopric*,  and  for  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  such  of  the  old  bishopric*  as  are  inudi-cjuatc 
fur  the  is-opor  support  of  tbe  Episcopal  dignity.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  bishop  of  Rl|*in  Is  died  nt  X 1000  a  >  ear.  and  thai 
of  Manchester  is  to  be  the  same.  Tbe  revenue*  of  most  of 
the  other  see*  are  either  already  raised,  or  are  to  be  raised 
to  about  that  level. 

Every  diocesa  has  a  chapter,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  a 
certain  number  of  canons  and  prebendaries.  The  chapter 
la  often  styled  the  council  of  the  bishop;  but  It  exercises. 
In  |  it  of  fact,  no  sort  of  Interference  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction,  or  with  the  general  superintending  autho- 
rity of  the  bUhop.  Tbe  chief  duty  of  its  member*  consist* 
in  m  ilnlnuimg  the  constant  celebration  of  divine  service  In 
tii-  cathedral  church.  Deaneries  are  In  the  gift  of  tbe 
crown  ;  Mime  by  the  form  of  election  by  the  chapter  (aa  in 
the  CpH  of  bishops),  others  by  the  lung's  letters  patent. 
The  canons  are  variously  appointed— by  the  crown,  by 
tbe  bishop,  or  by  election  among  themselves.  Besides  the 
chapter*  in  cathedral  churches,  there  are  also  chnptera  in 
a  fow  others,  which  are  styled  collegltle  churches. 

Archdeacons  arc  church  officer*,  appointed  (in  most 
ease*)  by  the  bishops,  for  their  assistance  in  vnrtous  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  diocesa. 

Pnrsons  are  the  incumbent*  of  parish  rharche*.  They 
in  i  :  be  priests ;  nnd  derive  their  title  by  presentation. 
Induction,  und  Institution.  They  are  termed  rectors  or 
rle-ir*  ;  the  former  being  such  as  nre  entitled  to  tbe  w  hole 
Hide*  of  the  parish  ;  the  latter,  only  to  a  certain  portion. 
The  number  of  parochial  benefice*  in  England  and  Wale* 
amounts  lo  above  11X300.  Of  these,  the  adrosrsea.  or  right 
of  presentation  lo  about  one  half,  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
owner*  ;  the  remainder  belong  to  the  crown  (of  which  the 
patronage  I*  exercised,  aa  to  the  livings  of  Inferior  value,  by 
the  ch'tncellor),  to  archbishop*  and  bishops,  ecclesloitical 
corporations,  universities,  lie.  The  residence  of  incum- 
bents In  their  benefices,  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to 
hold  more  than  one  benefice,  have  been  the  objects  of  a 
variety  of  regulations  both  In  canon*  and  statutes.  Inrum 
bent*  may  be  deprived  either  by  sentence  in  the  ecclesias- 
tic \!  curls  lor  particular  olli-mes,  or  in  pursuance  of  or 
inin  penal  statutes.  Curates  are  likewise  priests,  licensed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  dkoces*,  and  nominated  to  serve  cures 
rttlpondiry  curate*  are  such  a*  are  appointed  by  rectors, 
either  to  supply  their  place  In  case  of  noo  residence,  or  to 
assist  them  ;  whose  salary  b  regulated  by  statute,  or  rpisco 
pal  authority.  Perpetual  curates  are  appointed  to  churches 
in  which  there  la  neither  rector  nor  vicar  ;  or  to  chapel*  of 
ease,  parochial  chapels,  and  free  chapels,  ih.it  Is,  district 
churches  in  large  parishes. 

The  order  of  deacon.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Engli»h 
church,  serves  merely  as  »  necessary  preliminary  in  that 
of  priest.  By  the  canons  of  the  church,  no  bishop  can 
admit  any  one  to  holy  orders,  ■  who  I*  not  of  his  own 
diocesa,  except  he  be  either  of  the  universities  of  thai 
realm,  or  except  he  bring  letter*  dlinissory  from  the  blsbop 
of  whose  diocesa  he  I*.  But.  In  practice.  It  is  not  usual 
for  any  bishop  to  ndmlt  lo  holy  orders  any  one  who  has 
not  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  It*  equivalent, 
at  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Exception*  are 
made  In  favour  of  the  new  university  of  Durham  for 
ilurfentx  of  the  North  of  England,  of  the  college  of  Lam- 
peter for  Welshmen,  «*fcc..  and.  In  some  cases,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

The  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  were  made  by 
tbe  archbishop  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
convened  In  convocation  In  1003,  and  ratified  by  James  I. 
They  have  not  been  established  by  act  of  parliament,  nnd 
consequently  nre  binding  on  the  clergy  only. 

The  convocation*  of  the  clergy  had,  originally,  tbe 
exclusive  right  of  Imposing  taxes  on  that  body,  aa  well  as 
of  deliberating  and  making  canons  for  tbe  government  of 
the  church.   They  were  sumnvmcd  by  the  king,  nnd  con 
■lsted.  In  each  province,  of  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and 


deans,  and  a  certain  number  of  representatives  (styled 
proctor*)  from  the  chapter*  aim  parochial  clergy.  They 
are  Mill  formally  summoned  at  the  commencement  of 
every  parliament ;  but  have  not  been  assembled  since  the 
retgn  of  queen  Anne. 

The  revenues  of  the  ehnreh  are  derived  partly  from 
i  ml-  and  partly  from  tithes.  The  latter  formed  the 
original  endowment  of  every  parochial  church  But  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  fell  gradually  into  the  hand* 
of  ecclesiastical  corporation*  ;  and  a  part  of  these  again,  at 
the  dissolution  of  monnstcrVe,  Into  the  hands  of  private 
Individuals.  Out  of  ihe  111,500  benefice*,  more  than  3.000 
have  had  Iheir  "  great*'  tithes,  or  those  of  com,  wool,  tit., 
appropriated  or  impropriated ;  in  most  of  these  Instances, 
however.  Ihe  "  *inall  tithe*,"  a*  they  are  termed,  or  those 
of  fruit,  milk,  pig*,  nnd  such  like  articles,  are  reserved  for 
Hie  ru  i  mtennnce  of  the  church.  Nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
land  of  England  and  Wales  h  wholly  tithe-free,  owing  to 
exemption*  enjoyed  In  former  times  by  religious  houses. 
Tithe  is  now.  by  an  art  pn.wd  In  1KT7,  under  n  course  of 
commutation  for  aa  Invariable  corn  rent,  lo  be  converted 
into  money,  at  the  prices  of  the  day. 

The  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry,  have  given 
the  following  detail*  with  respect  to  the  Incomes  of  th« 
clergy : 

"From  the  returns  of  our  Inquiries,  arranged  and  digested 
In  the  tabular  statement*  before  mentioned,  it  nppears  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  ems*  annual  revenues  of  the 
•evemi  archl-epiaropal  and  episcopal  see*  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  £1*1631;  affording  an  average  of  £0797;  and 
the  total  amount  nf  the  nett  annual  revenues  of  the  same 
Is  Xlnt1,3K;  affording  an  average  of  £5036. 

"The  total  amount  of  Ihe  grixs  annual  rrvenucs  of  the 
•everal  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  In  England  and 
Wale*,  is  £*4,241,  nnd  the  total  amount  of  the  net! 
annunl  rr  venues  of  the  Mine  I*  £20K,2H9. 

"Tbe  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  separate  revenue* 
of  the  several  dignitaries  and  other  spiritual  persons,  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral  nnd  collegiate  churches  in  England 
nnd  Wale*,  la  X75.K54 ;  and  the  total  amount  of  Ute  nett 
annual  se|*trnte  revenue*  of  the  same  Is  £86,465. 

"The  total  number  of  benefices,  with  nnd  without  core 
of  soul*,  the  incumbent*  whereof  have  made  return*  of  our 
lnqtnrlr«,  omitting  those  which  arc  permanently  or  nceu* 
toumbly  annexed  to  siqierior  preferments,  and  which  nre 
Included  in  the  statements  respecting  tiinac  preferments,  Is 
10.540.  The  total  amoonl  of  the  gross  annual  revenue*  of 
these  benefices  Is  X3.l97.4i5,  giving  an  average  Income  of 
i  :t'i  t  nnd  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annunl  revenue* 
of  the  same  I*  X3.0O4.721,  giving  an  average  income  of 

"The  total  number  of  benefice*,  with  nnd  without  cure 
of  »ouls.  In  England  nnd  Wales,  Including  those  not  re- 
turned to  as,  but  exclusive  nf  those  annexed  to  other 
preferments  (about  34  In  number).  Is  10.71ft;  the  total 
grow  Income  of  which,  calculated  upon  the  average  of 
those  relumed,  writ  be  X3.25I.1X),  and  Ihe  total  nett 
income  thereof  will  be  X3.055.45l. 

"The  total  number  of  curate*  returned  lo  us  ru  employed 
by  resident  Incumbent*.  I*  1000,  whose  annual  stipend*  or 
payment*  In  money  amount  to  XP7.075,  affording  an  aver- 
age of  £86.  Those  employed  by  non-resident  Incumbent* 
are  4224  ;  the  amount  of  their  stipends  X337.090,  and  the 
average  £79 :  and  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  enrate** 
stipends  I*  XMI." 

But  there  are  good  ground*  for  thinking  that  these 
return*  nre  very  decidedly  under  the  mark.  They  were 
made  by  the  clergy :  and  It  is  natural  to  presume  thai, 
speaking  generally,  they  should  have  been  disposed  rather 
lo  underrate  the  amount  »( their  income*.  This,  Indeed,  la 
fully  established  by  the  claim*  the  clergy  have  set  np  In 
eases  relating  to  the  commutation  of  tithes:  these  have,  la 
most  Instances,  very  decidedly  exceeded  what  might  have 
been  Inferred  from  the  return*  alluded  to  above. 

Although  lite  Church  of  England  be  still  rerognlied  aa 
the  national  establishment,  the  exclusive  privileges;  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  its  members,  and.  Indeed,  all  legal  dis- 
tinction* between  different  classes  of  subjects  on  account 
of  religion*  opinion,  have,  by  a  series  of  changes,  been 
nearly  nboli«hcd.  The  chief  remaining  rights,  privilege*, 
and  'labilities,  which  connect  the  church  with  ihe  state, 
are  nearly  ns  follow*: 

1.  The  hrnrhhlp  of  the  king:  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  which,  the  sovereign  must  himself  be  a  member  of  the 
national  church.  This  headship  all  persons  taking  certain 
offices  are  required  to  recognise,  by  the  oath*  of  objuration 
and  stipremncy,  for  which  a  declaration  Is  substituted  in 
the  rase  of  Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholic*  are  nk*» 
specifically  excluded  from  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  a 
few  other  high  dignities. 

5.  The  form  of  public  .syer  and  administration  of  the 
rites  of  the  church,  its  article*  of  belief,  and  vnrious 
311* 
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p.  InU  in  it*  discipline,  originally  settled  by  convocation, 
re  established  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

3  The  archbishops  and  bishops  ait  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

4.  Although  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  diflerent  forms 
of  worship  be  now  guaranteed  to  all  Christian  dissenters. 
\nd  dial  of  others  i.aa  Jews)  tacitly  tnlernted,  there  are 
sail  some  legislative  provisions  respecting  then  by  which 
'be  superiority  of  the  established  church  is  recognised. 
\hus,  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  are  for- 
bidden in  assume  the  titular  dignities  of  their  respective 
siocews;  public  functionaries  are  forbidden  to  attend 
dissenting  places  of  worship  with  the  insignia  of  their 
.•dice.  fee. 

i.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  long  acted 
.i«  officers  of  the  civil  power,  in  the  character  of  registrars 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;  but  the  late  act,  by  cslab 
tshtng  a  new  system  of  registration,  has  material!)  altered 
their  position  in  this  respect,  and  their  exclusive  authority 
s  now  taken  away. 

A  great  deal  ol  discussion  has  taken  place  at  different 
wriods  with  respect  to  the  right  of  parliament  to  interfere 
«1lh  the  property  and  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  church.  It 
ts  now.  iudeed,  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  parliament 
k' entitled  to  niter  the  distribution  of  the  church  revenue; 
•iut  it  Is  contended  by  many  that  it  has  no  right  lo  take 
■.way  any  portion  of  such  revenue,  and  that  it  would  be 
sacrilege  U>  apply  any  part  of  it  to  any  purpose  other  than 
the  support  of  the  church  !  But  a  pretension  of  this  sort  is 
totally  inadmissible.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  and  proper 
so  make  any  such  diversion  is  a  matter  dependent  on  cir- 
cumstances, and  lo  be  judged  of  at  the  time  ;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  principle  or  right  of  any  kind  lo  hinder  parlia- 
ment, should  it  he  en  disposed,  from  dealing  with  church 
|.  op-rtk  a*  it  would  deal  with  an) thing  else.  An  estah 
Ush-d  'horeh  is  neither  part  nor  parcel  of  religion :  It  Is  a 
mers  'nun an  institution,  with  functionaries  appointed  and 
paid  l>>  tho  state ;  and  should  parliament  be  honestly  km 
pressed  \  ltu  the  conviction  that  the  great  Interests  of 
religion  at.  I  r.  orality  will  be  better  promoted  by  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  church  property  |o  oilier  purposes,  il  1*  not 
entitled  nieret. ,  but  tl  is  its  bounden  duly  so  to  divert  it. 
The  rights  of  et 'sting  Incumbents  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
protected;  but  provided  this  be  done,  parliament  Is  quite 
as  much  entitled  lo  tsnxtel  the  church,  mid  dispose  of  its 
property,  as  it  is  to  rs  »kx'cI  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  lo 
disband  a  regiment,  or  p.  v  off  a  line  of  battle  ship. 

Dissenters  from  the  Ch.rch  of  Kngland  are  bow,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  su'ig&ics,  placed  entirely  on  an 
equal  footing  with  its  membcrc  In  Wpecl  of  political  rights 
and  pm  ileges.   The  dissenters  .  vo»:st  principally  of— 

1.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  Increased,  chiefly 
through  the  immigration  of  Irish  la.  ou.  ns,  from  60.UI0  to 
SOU.U00  o,  GOu.UUU  since  the  sceessiol  o.'  George  III.  3. 
The  ruciiiUers  of  what  are  cunnxml,  called  the  three 
denominations—  Presbyterians.  Independents,  Baptists:  of 
Ibex,  the  unit,  since  the  period  of  the  civil  ,  nrs.  vtben  fur 
a  short  time  they  had  political  power  and  the  -rv»>nties  of 
the  church  in  their  hands,  have  rapidly  diminished,  Many 
of  their  churches  have  became  Uttitanun.   The  K  -le^ml 
ents  or  C«uigrcg.ttk>nallsU  are  so  termed  from  assert  ng.  as 
their  fundamental  principle,  the  independent!  of  each  wpts 
rale  congregation.   They  arc  numerous,  and.  unlike  l"  * 
Presbyterians,  have,  for  the  most  part,  retained  the  funda 
mental  dxtrtnes  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  Chris 
linns.  The  Baptists  are  divided  into  general  (or  Arniinlan) 
and  particular  for  Calvinlstlc).  These  three  bodies  do  not 
appear  to  advance  in  numerical  strength.  3.  Of  the  Metho- 
dist*, there  are  likewise  two  principal  divisions.  The  VV'es 
lejrans,  the  most  povterful  and  important,  whose  origin  was 
shout  a  century  ago.  now  number  about  a  million  of  mem- 
bers.  Their  dissent  from  the  church  Is  less  complete  thnn 
Ihnt  of  other  sects.   The  Calvinlstlc  Methodists  are  chiefly 
established  in  Wales.   4.  The  Quakers  are  more  remark 
able  for  the  singularity  of  their  tenets  and  observances 
(although  their  strictness  in  the  latter  appears  to  he  on  the 
decline),  than  for  their  numbers.   5.  Jews  are  not  numer- 
ous in  England ;  but  are  supposed  to  have  augmented 
considerably  of  late  years,  and  to  amount  at  present  lo 
20.000  or  25,000. 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  congregations 
belonging  to  the  more  Important  bodies  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England  was  framed  in  1H30,  and  Is  supposed 
to  be  nearly  accurate: 

Roman  Catholics  ....  416 
Presbyterians  .      ...  197 

Independents  .      .       .  1840 

Baptists  .      .      .  PJ01 

Calvinistic  Methodists  !  427 

Wesley  an  Methodist!  .  .  .8818 
Other  Methodists  066 
Uuaker.  .      .      .  3WJ 


For  details  as  to  the  military  force,  navy,  revenue,  | 
of  the  kingdom,  see  aatc,  p  403,  4tc 

PmUu  r'.ducation  —  In  England  no  system  of  public  in- 
struction has  been  established  by  authority  of  the  legisla- 
lure,  Schools  have,  however,  been  established  in  most  pax 
ishes,  and  very  large  suras  have  been  left  by  private  iixh 
vlduals  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  gratuitous  jnstmetioa 
Almoot  all  the  grammar  schools  In  the  kingdom  owe  their 
origin  to  this  source ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  mi  country  la 
,  which  so  great  an  amount  of  property  has  been  appropruv 
I  ted  for  the  educatiou  of  youth.  Unluckily,  however,  these 
bequests  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  controlling  au- 
1  thorlly,  so  ihnt  they  have  not  unfrequently  bee*  cinbezrled 
;  and  diverted  lo  other  purposes  thnn  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  destined.  Still,  however,  the  amount  of 
property  applicable  to  educational  purposes  In  England  Is 
very  I  urge  ;  but  it  is  made  of  comparatively  little  avad  by 
the  conditions  which  regulate  its  application,  and  which 
vary  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founders,  it 
Is  not,  easy,  indeed,  to  say  In  bow  far  It  would  be  prudent 
fur  the  legislature  to  Interfere  with  the  regulations  as  to 
bequests  or  endowments  ;  but  It  Is  Inconsistent  alike  with 
principle  and  common  sense,  that  the  application  of  proper- 
ty left  lo  promote  the  education  and  Well-being  of  the  eunv 
munity,  should  be  made  to  depend.  In  ail  tunc  in  come,  on 
the  conditions  in  wills  diet  tied  In  a  less  enlightened  age.  or 
by  capricious  and  un  instructed,  though  benevolent,  individu- 
als. The  public  interest  should,  In  all  cases,  be  the  paramount 
consideration  ;  and  the  conditions  In  wills  and  testaments 
should  be  respected  in  so  far  only  as  they  are  consistent 
with  its  advancement. 

It  Is  believed  that,  at  this  moment,  the  Incomes  of  the 
estates  and  other  property  left  for  educational  purpnem, 
would  amount,  if  properly  managed,  to  about  X'tuU.OOu  a 
year.   Bat  It  Is  well  known  that  the  management  of  such 
property  is  far  from  efficient ;  and  the  utility  of  the  funda 
that  are  realized  Is,  as  stated  above,  greatly  impaired  by 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  they  arc  ap- 
p'led.    Il  Mere,  therefore,  much  to  be  wished,  that  some 
thing  were  done  lo  obviate  the  abuses  In  this  important  de 
partnient  of  the  public  economy,  and  to  administer  the 
funds  left  for  the  advancement  of  education,  so  as  to  rea- 
der them  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  national  ad 
vantage. 

The  grammar  and  endowed  schools  appear  to  have 
been  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  especially  the  latter;  and  It  was  not  till  a 
comparative!)  recent  period  that  any  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  supply  the  lower  classes  with  education,  or  lo 
bring  this  most  Important  Instrument  of  civilization 
advancement  within  the  command  of  the  children  of  I 
poor.  But  during  the  present  een'.ury  a  great  many  srftooU 
have  been  founded,  having  this  object  In  view.  These 
consist  principally  of  what  are  called  National.  British  and 
Foreign,  and  Sunday  schools.  The  flrst,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Society,  are  conducted  on  the  system  re- 
commended by  IH.  Bell  of  Madras,  and  use  the  catechism 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  which  thev  are  closely 
connected.  The  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Socie- 
ty are  not  connected  with  any  religious  sect,  but  are  open 
In  all  pupils  of  whatever  creed.  Sunday  Schools,  so  called 
from  their  being  taught  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  sotueUa 
belong  to  one  seel  and  sometimes  to  another,  and 
times,  though  more  rarely,  lo  none. 

Vhc  estimates  that  hnve  been  framed  of  the  number  at 
cL'ldrrn  at  school  are  but  Utile  to  be  depended  on ;  and 
though  'be  p umbers  were  accurate,  the  want  of  any  proper 
rliisi-ii.  -all  -n  of  the  pupils,  according  to  the  objects  of  study, 
renders  then,  of  little  or  no  value.  Perhaps,  at  an  avcragt 
of  Englanb  an.'.  Wales,  from  one  trnih  to  one  eleventh 
|Ktrt  of  the  pop.  nay  be  attending  schools  and  r-eniintries 
of  one  kind  and  *  toiler.  We  believe,  however,  thai, 
spenklug  generally,  this  education  is  of  a  very  Infeikir  de- 
scription  ;  and  that.  In  pemi  of  quality.  It  Is  dcctJcdly  be- 
low the  standard  of  Prussia.  Holland,  and  some  cthct  coun- 
tries It  Is  to  the  freedom  o»*  our  Institutions,  and  lbs 
«  o|>e  given  to  talent  and  enterprise  ioe!c\ate  their  posses- 
sor In  the  scale  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  no(  to  oat 
educational  systems,  that  the  progress  made  by  English 
men,  and  the  triumphs  ihey  have  achieved  In  every  de- 
partnicnl  of  industry,  science,  and  literature  are  to  he  as- 
cribed. 

The  superior  grammar  schools,  and  the  two  great  oniver 
■Ml  -  "l  l»\lord  and  Cauihrnlge,  .in  <  «pe<  •all)  MpnfrtMtJ 
to  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  We  have  gives 
some  account  of  them  under  the  articles  Csusainai 
Eton,  Oxford,  etc.  The  London  University  Is  merely  • 
board  authorized  lo  examine  individuals  educated  at  cer- 
tain specified  places,  and  to  grant  degrees  lo  qualified  par 
ties. 

A  compulsory  provision  for  tht  support  of  tht  poor  has 
long  existed  In  England.    It  grew  out  of  the  Uu potent  al 
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tempts  made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII..  Edward  VI  , 
and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  suppress  mendi- 
cancy, and  nt  the  «umc  tunc  to  provide  for  the  poor  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  At  length  the  earlier  statutes  on  (he 
subject  were  consolidated,  and  the  print  iplr  of  compulsory 
l>rovi*lon  r  irned  to  the  fulle-l  t  jtcnl  In  the  famou,  «i  mill 
of  the  43  Ella.,  e.  3.  which  enacted,  th.it  all  maimed  nnd 
Impotent  i  <  i  oo*  fhould  be  provided  for  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  parishes,  nnd  that  employment  should  be 
found  for  the  unemployed  able- bodied  poor.  Front  this 
remote  period,  lite  law  of  England  hi*  regarded  every 
parish  In  the  light  of  a  family,  the  richer  member*  nf 
which  were  bound  In  provide  lor  those  who,  through  Ina- 
bility, mlifortune,  or  want  of  work,  could  not  provide  for 
themselves.  This,  also,  U  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  poor ;  and  provided 
the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect  be  so  contrived  thai 
indigence  and  Buffering  may  be  relieved,  without  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  indolence  and  vice,  the  system 
would  MM  to  be  quite  exceptionable.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  has  been  found  to  be  a  problem  of  exceedingly 
difficult  solution,  and  not  a  few  have  concluded  that,  how  - 
ever  administered,  all  systematic  attempts  to  relieve  the 
poor  are  necessarily,  in  the  end,  productive  nt  nun 
w  ant  and  misery. 

The  poor,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  anxious  that  the  com 
puWory  provision  for  their  support  should  be  raided  in  the 
highest  limit,  and  that  their  necessities  should  not  only  be 
relieved,  but  that  they  should  be  able,  without  molestation, 
to  cut  the  bread  of  idleness.  But  wherever  the  assessment 
and  administration  of  the  provision  fur  their  support  Is 
left  to  the  care  of  those  on  whom  the  burden  of  its  pay- 
in.  -ni  really  till-.  tin*  tendency  to  atjiive  i*  nut  long  in  lie 
lug  effectually  provided  against;  and  the  sustaining  nnd 
beneficial  Influence  of  the  system  alone  re  mains.  The 
complicated  code  of  raws  respecting  settlement*,  and  the 
establishment  nf  work  houses,  owe*  Its  origin  to  this  prtn- 
ciplt — to  the  wish  of  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  poor, 
nnd.  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rates ; 
and  there  is  nnqucstionnble  evidence  to  abow.  that,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  system  in  1603,  down  to  about 
1780,  the  devices  in  question  were  effectual  for  their  ob- 
j'-'  t  .  and  that  while  poverty  was  relieved,  no  encour- 
NTemeiit  was  given  to  sloth,  or  to  early  and  Improvident 
unions. 

Out  soon  after  this  period  various  Innovation*  were 
made  on  the  old  law,  which  broke  down  most  of  the  se- 
curities against  the  abuse  of  the  rates ;  and,  in  IT"...  the 
pernicious  principle  was  ado|4ed  of  mixing  together  wages 
and  poor-rates,  and  of  eking  out  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  former  by  payments  from  the  latter! 
la  mn*cqucnrc  of  this  subversion  of  the  principle  no  which 
the  poor  rates  had  been  previously  administered,  they  begun 
rapidly  to  Increase,  and  threatened  to  swallow  up  the 
whole,  or.  at  least,  a  very  Urge  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  land.  Various  devices  were  resorted  to,  in  the  view 
of  checking  the  evil  ;  but,  unaccountable  as  It  may  appear, 
not  one  uf  them  had  for  its  object  to  revert  to  those  practi- 
ces and  mode  of  administering  the  law,  which  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  230  years  had  shown  were  fully  effect- 
ual for  the  prevention  of  abuse.  At  length  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1834.  which  Introduced  a 
totally  new  system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  law*. 
Under  this  act  the  country  has  been  divided  Into  unions  of 
nmre  or  fewer  parishes,  according  to  circumstance*,  the  ad 
nmn  trillion  ,.l  .ill  mutter*  relating  to  the  pouf  in  these 
unions  being  iu trusted  to  a  board  of  guardians  elected  by 
the  rate  payer*.  But  these  guardians  are  themselves  con- 
trolled by,  and,  in  fact,  are  merely  the  executive  oncers  of 
a  central  board  of  three  commissioner*  established  In  J  .on 
dun,  who  have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulation*  as  to 
the  management  of  the  poor,  which  all  guardians,  and 
other  Inferior  officer*,  are  bound  to  obey.  The  central 
board  h  assisted  by  deputy  commissioners,  who  attend  at 
n  -  ■  ting*  of  guardians,  explain  the  low,  and  adjudicate  or 
report  upon  extraordinary  cases,  and  see  that  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  central  l>oard  are  complied  with.  We  have 
elsewhere  staled  our  opinion  as  to  the  policy  and  probable 
operation  of  this  new  system.  (Bee  HtaJtk  of  .YaHem. 
al  t'ulhxh  s  ed,  1  vol.  flvo.  note  xxii.)  The  whole  that 
can  be  said  In  Its  favour  Is,  that  the  pour  rales  have  been 
miterially  reduced  since  its  introduction ;  but  we  incline  to 
think  that  Hie  reduction  would  have  been  about  as  great 
had  the  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  compulsory  provi- 
sion that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  been  revived, 
with  a  few  alterations  ;  while  many  pernicious  eonscquen 
ees.  inseparable  from  the  cxisung  system,  would  have  been 
avoided. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales  nt 
different  period*  since  1748,  with  an  estimate  of  the  pop.  nt 
these  periods: 
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I'ublte  .7* utrmrnts.— There  are  few  ways,  probablv  In 
which  national  character  and  habits  are  displayed 
truthfully  than  in  popular  sports  and  amusement*; 
though  none  of  these  be  in  any  way  associated  among  u« 
with  civil  or  religious  polity,  as  In  ancient  Greece  and 
Koine,  and  some  modern  Catholic  nations,  they  are  still  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  and  require  a  short  notice. 
Field  sports  comprised  almost  the  whole  pastimes  Indulged 
in  during  the  early  period  of  our  history  :  they  were  mate- 
rially modified  by  the  game  laws  introduced  nt  the  Norman 
period,  and  which  have  descended  down  10  our  own  times. 
Si  any  generations  have  passed  since  the  chase  was  mim- 
ical, of  noble  war;  but  so  far  as  danger  and  excitement 
are  concerned,  fox  hunting  and  steeple  chases  may  be  con- 
sidered as  excellent  substitutes  for  the  chase  of  the  wolf 
and  the  boar.  Archery  ranked  among  the  most  popular 
and  Important  of  the  old  English  sports,  and  constituted 
the  peculiar  boast  of  the  ancient  yeomanry  :  but  we  mutt 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ballads,  that  form  so  peculiar  and 
valuable  a  portion  of  our  earlier  literature,  for  the  most 
faithful  and  striking  illustrations  nf  this  and  other  matters 
connected  with  liie  habits  and  manners  nf  the  commonal- 
ty. By  their  means  the  lame  of  the  outlaw.  Robin  Hood, 
has  already  outlived  that  of  many  a  legitimate  hero,  and 
bids  lair  to  outlive  that  of  many  more.  The  wild  boar 
was  an  object  of  the  chare  down  to  the  Smarts,  and  deer 
may,  in  a  limited  seme,  be  still  considered  as  such.  The 
fox,  hare,  and  otter  are  nt  present  the  only  wild  animals 
thai  can,  in  a  general  sense,  be  said  la  perpetuate  the  chrue. 
Fox  hunting  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  In  an  cspectnl  man 
ner  the  out -door  sport  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England 
at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  It  Is 
highly  exriting.  manly,  and  Invigorating.  Coursing  and 
falconry'  were  sports  restricted  to  those  of  gentle  blood  :  the 
latter  tins  long  been  obsolete,  in  any  populnr  sense,  though, 
like  archery.  It  is  indulged  In  by  a  few  Individuals.  Partridge 
and  grouse  shooting  are  universally  popular  among  the 
country  gentlemen ;  and  fishing  is  also  extensively  mac 
Used.  Among  the  lower  classes  wrestling  Is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  out-door  sports :  It  Is  followed  priurl 
pally  in  the  northern  and  western  Cos.,  but  the  modes  ere 
essentially  distinct,  thai  uf  ihe  former  nmre  nearly  renin 
bllng  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  athlrhr.  Quarter  «ta ff  and 
boxing  must  alto  be  considered  as  peculiarly  EnglUb  In 
their  character:  luckily,  prize-fighting  appears  of  tntr 
years  to  have  got  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  t  ill  halting  and  cock  fighting,  once  so  general, 
with  other  sports  of  a  like  brutalizing  character.  Horse 
races  are  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  and  have  nun  in 
ed  to  the  acme  of  popularity  with  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  The  races  al  Epsom.  Doncastcr. 
Ascot,  fee.,  attract  vast  crowds  of  visiters;  and  nowhere 
Is  there  lo  be  seen  such  a  display  of  magnificence,  numbers, 
good  humour,  and  love  of  enjoyment,  as  may  be  witnessed 
at  these  meetings.  Cricket  grounds  and  bowling  greens 
moinuun  their  popularity  among  the  more  respectable 
classes,  as  those  for  skittle  playing  do  among  ihe  lower. 
Boal  racing  may  lie  noticed  as  a  popular  amusement  Hint 
teems  to  be  gaining  ground ;  and  the  rtgatuti.  or  boat  match- 
es, that  are  now  annually  got  up  in  several  sea-port  towns, 
are  very  well  attended.  The  holyday  fair  or  wake  com- 
prises most  of  ihe  various  amusements  In  vogue,  and  is 
usually  annual  i  some  of  ihe  more  ancient  of  these  appeal 
to  have  had  a  religious  origin,  others  bad  business,  wholly 
or  portly,  In  view :  as  popular  festivals,  they  are  all  fast 
degenerating,  and  bid  fair  to  disappear  altogether  nt  no 
very  distant  period.  In  doors,  billiards  have  replaced  the 
ancient  shuffle-hoard  ;  and  card*,  though  still  pretty  general, 
are  rapidly  giving  way  to  music  and  conversation  Many 
minor  customs,  once  universal  favourite*,  might  be  nuned. 
that  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  though  the  holly  and 
the  mistletoe  are  still  seen  In  the  majority  of  houses  at 
Christmas,  few  other  of  the  older  customs  or  sports  can  bo 
said  lo  survive.  In  any  state  of  vigour :  even  bliiidtnan'* 
bluff,  and  hunt  iho  slipper,  are  now  bill  rarely  practised, 
and  never  in  genteel  society.  Dancing  keeps  Its  ground 
r hanging  its  character  according  to  the  changes  nf  fashion. 
The  mutations  that  have  occurred  In  dramatic  retirement* 
twins  from  Ihe  time  when  Ihey  were  associated  with  ths 
festivals  of  religion,  nnd  chiefly  limited  to  scriptural  sui* 
jects,  down  to  the  allegorical  masques  of  B.  Jonson,  which 
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Milton's  Camnt  show*  lingered  on  to  a  later  period,  funn  a 
wide  field  for  investigation.    The  Christmas  mumming  ' 
(that  may  still,  perhaps,  be  witnesed  in  amw  remote,  ecc- 
oera  Improving  the  ciorlet  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
or  Fair  Rosamond),  «eem«  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
mysteries ;  the  mountebank  and  his  merry  Andrew,  and 
Punch  and  Joan,  appear  to  have  made  thrlr  final  exit  from 
the  scene.   It  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be 
afforded,  to  mark  the  various  changes  in  w  hat  hns  been 
called  the  legitimate  drama,  whose  master- pieces  were 
produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  Its  career  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.  The  two  great  l/ondon  then 
Ires  <>(  ( 'ovcnl  G  inlcn  and  l>rurv  I  jinc  have  lust  lit-  er<  si\ 
er  part  of  their  predominating  Influence,  far  which  two 
very  sufAcienl  causes  may  be  assigned :  they  hare  ceased, 
owing  to  the  greater  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour,  to  be  the 
resort  of  fashion,  whose  Influence  In  England  Is  all  but  am 
nipolent :  and  they  are  monopolies  which,  In  the  long  run. 
always  have  a  deteriorating  influence  over  literature  as 
well  as  industry. 

In  so  far  aa  the  metropolis  may  be  considered  un  index 
to  the  community  at  large,  music  would  seem  to  be  rapidly 
advancing  in  popular  favour;  nor  can  It  escape  notice,  thai 
the  means  token  to  popularize  sculpture  and  painting  are 
fast  neutralizing  the  propensities  which  naturally  resulted 
from  want  of  perception  and  sympathy  with  works  of  art. 
The  results  ot  all  this  are  sufficiently  obvious,  in  the  more 
tranquil  and  reAned  lore  that  pervades  inoal  places  of  pub 
lie  resort,  and  In  the  greater  taste  for  country  excursions, 
reading.  Ilc.  Gln-drlqiilng  Is  still,  do  doubt,  very  widely 
diffused ;  but,  as  already  staled,  there  has  beea  in  this,  as 
In  must  other  respects,  a  material  improvement  within  the 
present  century.  The  influence  of  gas  In  making  our  streets 
almost  as  brilliant  by  night  as  by  day,  has  powerfully  con 
trihuled  to  repress  crimes  and  disorders. 

The  F.nghtk  I.aKfungr.  the  use  of  which  is  now  uni- 
vrrsat  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Is  principally  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  Gothic  or  Belgic  occupants  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Roman  Invasion,  and  the  Saxons  by  whom  the  country 
was  overrun  subsequently  to  the  withdrawal  of  (he  Ro- 
mans, were  congenerous  taces  ;  so  that  tin*  language  of  the 
latter  easily  became  that  of  the  people  generally.  {Statit- 
tiu  of  Bnttik  Empire,  I..  3W6.)  Alter  the  conquest  of  Uie 
kingdom  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Norman  lan- 
guage became  that  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  courts 
of  law  ;  but  the  influx  of  Norman  settlers  was  bio  incon- 
siderable to  have  any  material  influence  over  the  language 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which  continued  to  be  essentially 
Saxon.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  prejudices  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch*  of  the  Norman  line  in  favour  of  tlieir  conti- 
nental dominions  and  subjects,  lost  much  of  their  influence, 
und  bring  bred  in  England,  they  began  In  become  familiar 
with,  and  use  the  language  of  their  English  subjects.  In 
1210,  Henry  III.  issued  a  writ  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
Not  long  after.  English  was  substituted  Instead  of  French, 
In  etO'i  race  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  tliough 
written  proceeding*  in  courts  were  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  longer  in  a  barbarous  jargon,  half  Frenrh 
and  hnlf  English,  the  latter  was  ordered  by  statute,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  be  thenceforth  exclusively  used  in 
the  courts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  enactment,  the  statutes  continued  to  be  promulgated 
In  French,  down  to  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 

During  all  this  period  the  Anglo  Saxon  wan  gradually  ac- 
quiring the  distinctive  characters  of  the  English  language. 
A  great  many  French  (and  consequently  Latin)  words, 
through  our  long  continued  connexion  with  France,  sncrsja 
slvely  found  their  way  Into  ibo  language:  and  It  also  was 
enriched  by  word*  derived  fmra  the  Greek  and  other 
tongues.  Wycliffe  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  flourished 
in  the  14th  century  ,  may  be  regarded,  the  one  as  the  faiher 
of  English  prose,  and  the  other  of  English  poetry.  During 
the  15th  century  the  Unguagc  advanced  but  liule;  but 
previously  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century  It  had.  In  a  great 
incisure,  attained  to  the  form  and  standard  which  It  now 
exhibits.  During  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  many 
additional  French,  and  soma  Italian  and  Spanish  words 
were  introduced.  Still,  however,  of  about  3H.000  words, 
wli'xh,  excluding  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs, ' 
the  English  language  is  supposed  to  comprise,  about  23.001) 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ;  and  the  remainder  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  aVc.  In  different  but  uncertain  proportions. 

It  la  foreign  to  oar  subject  to  enter  Into  any  detail*  as  to  ; 
the  works  that  have  been  wrltun  in  English.  Suffice  It  to  I 
aay.  that  there  la  no  deportment  of  literature,  philosophy, 
or  science,  in  which  English  writers  have  not  attained  to 
high,  and.  In  not  a  few  Instances,  to  unrivalled  excellence. 
For  a  lengthened  period,  our  philosophical  and  political 
literature  has  had  much  more  of  a  practical  than  of  a  theo- 
retical or  speculative  character ;  and  the  taste  for  meta- 
physical "nqulry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Within 


the  last  lew  year*  the  great  object  has  been  to  diffuse  litera- 
ture, and  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  a  wide,  rather  than  a 
select  circle  of  readers.  The  Influence  of  this  change  on 
the  character  of  our  literature,  and  the  taste  of  the  put  lie, 
cmnot  yet  be  fairly  appreciated ;  perhaps  the  former  will 
gain  in  clearness  and  lose  in  depth  ;  and  it  Is  not  Impossible 
that  a  lower  standard  may  be  formed  of  philosophical  and 
literary  eminence. 

Condition  of  the  Profit. — We  hnve  already  made  some 
statements  Illustrative  of  the  Improved  condition  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  In  the  present  times,  as  compared 
with  their  condition  nt  more  remote  periods  (**/«,  p.  ISO]. 
S|ie.tking  generally,  all  classes  are  now  Incomparably  better 
fed,  better  lodged,  and  better  clothed,  than  at  any  former 
epoch  in  our  history.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
butcher's  meat  since  177U  has  been  more  than  double  as 
compared  with  the  Increase  of  the  population  ;  and  the  in- 
crease In  the  consumption  of  lea,  sugar,  coffee.  4te..  since 
the  aame  period,  has  been  quite  unprecedented.  In  fact,  the 
poorest  Individuals  are  now  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of 
many  descriptions  of  luxuries  that  were,  no  farther  back 
thnn  the  17th  century,  unnttalnnble  even  by  the  richest 
lords.  Tea  and  sugar  are  now  became  necessaries  of  life; 
every  cottage  is  well  furnished  with  glass  windows ;  and 
III  nils  ..(  n||  «,.rk.  ,rr  n.,u  quile  as  well  .in.]  n.  ailj  ilres^d 

as  the  duchesses  that  figured  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne. 

It  Is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  signal  increase  of  prosperity,  considerable  distress  ex- 
ists among  certain  classes,  especially  among  the  hand  loom 
weavers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  In  a  few  districts. 
The  depressed  condition  of  the  former  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  extensive  introduction  of  power-looms,  and  the  facility 
with  which  their  business  may  be  learned ;  and  that  of  the 
latter  to  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  too  great  mul- 
tiplication of  cottages.  But,  provided  nothing  occur  to 
check  our  progress  In  manufactures,  the  hand  loom  wens  era 
will  gradually  be  absorbed  Into  other  businesses,  and  their 
rmploj  nient  ind  distress  will  rense  In  be  heard  of;  tad  the 
judicious  administration  of  the  poor  laws  will,  at  no  dlsf.nl 
period,  get  rid  of  whatever  distress  may  eiist  la  certaia 
agricultural  district*.  The  continued  importation  of  crowde 
of  Immigrants  from  Ireland  Is  an  evil  leas  easily  dealt  with, 
and  which  certainly  has  a  very  Injurious  influence  over 
the  pop.  of  England.  Hut  this  may  also  be  expected  to 
diminish :  so  that,  provided  tranquillity,  good  order,  and 
that  perfect  security  essential  to  all  great  undertakings,  be 
maintained  at  home,  the  fair  presumption  Is,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  will  go  on  Increasing  for  a  very  long 
periiMl,  and  that  England  will  Indefinitely  maintain  the 
prood  distinction  of  being  the  richest,  most  industrious,  and 
iioppy  of  European  nations. 

Historical  Sketch.  —  After  all  the  discussion*  which 
hava  taken  place  respecting  the  history  and  character  of 
tho»e  nntlve  tribe*  which  occupied  Britain  at  the  period 
when  the  Romans  first  reached  it*  shores,  thus  much  only 
appears  to  have  been  determined  with  any  decree  of  pro- 
bability, that  they  belonged  partly  to  that  great  family  of 
the  human  race  called  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  anotha 
treat  family  called  the  Gothic  To  the  former  belonged 
the  Oymry,  or  Inhabitants  of  Wales,  and  of  the  western, 
and.  perhaps,  also,  the  northern  counties; :  to  the  latter,  ot 
Goths,  belonged  the  Belt*,  who,  having  emigrated  fraa 
the  continent,  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  nnd  most  fer- 
tile portion  of  the  country. 

The  visit  of  Julius  <V*ar  to  Britain  occurred  35  roars  be- 
fore Christ.  From  that  time  it  remained  unmolested  by 
the  Romans  for  nearly  «*>  years.  In  A.D.  43,  Aulus  I'lao,- 
tins,  despatched  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  began  Its  coo- 
quest,  which.  In  the  space  of  about  40  years,  was  coco 
pleted.  with  Ihe  exception  of  the  northern  "(wirt  of  Scotland, 
Into  which  the  Humana  scarcely  penetrated. 

The  Hotnans  introduced,  to  a  great  extent  their  arts  aad 
civilization  Into  this  remote  province.  Thirty  three  large 
towns,  and  many  military  stations,  were  connected  together 
by  mnirnlncent  mad*,  constructed  by  the  labour  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  and  provlnrfit*.  It  Is  probable  that,  between 
these  several  centres  of  civilization,  much  of  the  country 
remained  In  that  state  of  forest  in  which  the  Romans  had 
found  It.  Still  the  population  of  Roman  Britain  mutt  have 
been  large,  and  Us  progress  in  refinement  considerable,  fur 
two  centuries  after  the  conquest.  After  that  time,  the  de 
dining  power  of  Rome  yielded  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  lb* 
northern  tribes  of  the  island,  and  Britain  became,  to  a  cer 
tain  ettent.  independent  of  the  empire,  but  only  to  suffer 
the  more  from  these  fierce  assailant* 

Of  the  history  of  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  retirement  of  the  Roman  armies  from  our  Island,  and 
its  conquest  by  the  Saxons,  we  possess  no  memorials  tuaV 
clenfly  authentic  to  form  a  connected  narrative.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British 
tribes,  who  had  loot  their  authority  during  the  period  of 
colonial  government,  resumed  It  to  a  certain  extent;  that 
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In  the  larger  town*,  the  clerical  order,  together  with  n 
courted  of  magistrate*  and  citizens,  exercised  almost  repub- 
lican authority.   The  exact  era  of  separation  from  the  cm 
plre  of  Rome  cannot  be  fixed ;  It  seems  to  have  been  eflecl 
s.1  A.D.  400,  when  the  tellers  of  the  emperor  iionotiu* 
aommanded  the  cities  of  Britain  to  "  provide  for  their  own 
defence."    About  40  years  later,  we  find  uo  distinct  trace 
of. municipal  government  left;  the  country  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  number  of  petty  chieftain*  or  lungs,  and  over- 
run even  to  the  extreme  south  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonian  tribes.    At  this  period  (A.D.  440).  Hengist  mad 
Bono,  Saxon  leaders,  ranging  the  coast  of  the  British  Chan 
nel  with  three  of  their  piratical  vessels,  were  invited  by 
Gwrthc)rn  (Vortigcm),  a  British  prince  of  Kent,  to  serve 
against  these  northern  Invuderv    Five  thousand  auxiliaries 
soon  arrived ;  quarrels  arose  between  the  Britons  and  their 
guests;  and  (A.D.  457)  the  latter  conquered  Kent  for  them- 
selves. 8urh  are  the  outlines  of  the  ancient  story  recorded 
by  Gildos.  In  our  critical  times  some  have  contended,  that 
the  names  of  the  leaders  (both  signifying  a  horse)  prove 
that  those  personage*  are  themselves  a*  fabulous  a*  the 
well  known  tale  with  which  they  arc  connected,  of  the 
marriage  and  dowry  of  the  beautiful  Rowcna.  the  defeat 
of  the  Saxons,  their  return,  and  the  treacherous  seixure  of 
Vnnigern ;  all  of  which  ore  mentioned  only  by  later  British 
writers. 

The  conquest  of  the  greater  pnrt  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons, 
Jutes  and  Angles,  occupied  a  spare  of  about  130  years, 
from  the  landing  of  Hcngisi.  Five  British  stales,  Strath- 
Clyde,  Cumbria,  North  and  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall, 
maintained  their  existence  for  a  somewhat  longer  time. 
Three  Suxnn  kingdoms  (Sussex,  YVes*cx,  Essex),  one  Ju 
Ush  (Kent),  four  Anglian  ( Bern  k  la.  Dears,  East  Anglw, 
Mcrcia),  were  formed  in  Uii*  period. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  people  divided  into  various 
eastes.  The  kings,  or  ealilermen,  reigned  by  a  sort  of 
hereditary  right,  without  any  strict  adherence  to  the  law* 
of  succession,  but  all  claimed  descent  from  the  original 
race  of  Odin.  The  nobility,  "carls,"  "earlcundmcn,"  or 
■  lhancbom,"  were  a  class  apart,  like  those  of  continental 
countries  M  the  present  day.  The  third  class  was  that  of 
the  "  ceorls"  or  Ignoble ;  placed  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  the  nobility,  yet  freemen  according  to  the  law.  Their 
rank,  as  compared  with  thai  of  the  nobles,  was  estimated 
by  the  different  value  of  their  compurgator)'  oaths,  in  giv- 
ing evidence,  and  of  their  lives  and  persons,  according  to 
the  "wercgUd,"  or  legal  compensation  Cur  blond,  naim  l>. 
one  sixth.  Every  freeman  was  presumptively  attached  lo 
some  "  lord,"  and  designated  as  his  -  man.  A  class  of 
these  "earls,"  possessed  of  landed  property,  vet  not  "  lords," 
seems  to  have  occupied,  like  the  equtles  of  the  Romans,  a 
sort  of  Intermediate  rank  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, under  the  various  titles  of  slihciuidmen,  lesser 
thane.*,  fee.  The)  seem  to  have  hail  the  privilege,  denied 
to  the  ceorl,  of  choosing  their  own  lords.  The  ceorls,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  "bonde,"  attached  lo  the  glebe;  and 
might  be  the  subjects  of  gift  or  bequest  along  with  It,  not 
as  slaves,  but  as  appurtenant  to  the  property.  They  look 
no  part  in  tbe  political  government  of  the  realm.  Lastly, 
the  theowes,  or  serfs,  were  slaves  in  the  full  iuipurl  of  the 
word. 

The  territorial  division  of  England,  under  the  Anglo  Sax- 
ons, into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tyihlogs.  Is  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  formed  the  bask*  of  their  civil  Institutions. 
The  earl,  the  hundreder,  and  the  I)  thing  man.  presided  re 
spectively  over  these  divisions.  Each  of  these  officers  held 
a  court  of  Justice,  which  was  attended  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors: and  by  the  well-known  custom  of  "frank  pledge." 
the  superior  or  noble  was  rendered  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  Inferior  or  man;  and  the  vicinage,  collective!) ,  lor 
those  of  Us  members.  The  wltenagcmole,  or  assembly  of 
the  wise  men,  seems  to  have  been.  In  Its  original  nature, 
rattier  a  high  court  of  Justice,  for  the  redress  of  complaints 
by  or  against  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  than  a  legislative 
assembly.  The  earls,  aldermen,  and  higher  prelates,  atten- 
ded it ;  and  it  la  probable,  though  uncertain,  that  the  burghs 
sent  deputies  to  it.  Together  with  the  king,  il  constituted 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  empire  ;  the  Saxon  kings  usual- 
ly promulgated  their  laws,  as  enacted  by  themselves,  with 
the  advice  of  their  "  wltan  ;"  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  fixed  by  their  determination.  The  conversion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  was  commenced  by 
Auguninc  and  his  companions,  missionaries  despatched  by 
Gregory  VII.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity  lo  completion.  Although 
the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  Introduced  for  five  centuries 
at  least  into  the  country  among  the  Britons,  it  had  sunk  so 
completely  Into  decay  In  the  revolution  which  followed  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  thntfrom  the  reconversion  of  the 
island  under  It*  Saxon  masters,  we  date  our  episcopal  sue 
cession,  and  the  foundation  of  our  religious  establishments 

The  first  appearance  of  supremacy  among  the  numerous 


chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  occurs  in  the  instance  of  K 
la.  king  of  Sussex,  who  huving,  In  consequence  ol  a  grea 
victor)',  obtained  a  temporary  authority  over  fbo  Briton 
assumed  the  title  of  Bretwalda  (ruler  of  the  Britons),  aboo 
A  J).  491.   During  the  long  period  of  the  Saxon  conquest 
several  independent  states  were  founded,  of  which  the  prin 
cipal  and  best  known  are  Wastes,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex 
Dcim,  East  Anglls,  Northumberland  ;  and  hence  has  ansei 
the  well-known  term  of  heptarchy  ;  which,  however,  is  sub 
ttantially  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  at  no  special  point  of  tun* 
did  these  seven  stales  exist  independently  of  each  other 
Several  prince*,  who  by  connexion  or  conquest  obtained  n 
superior  power  in  the  rest,  assumed  in  succession  the  title 
of  Bretwalda.  which  eventually  (AD.  830)  was  held  by 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  commonly  regarded  as  the  tirsi 
king  of  England. 

The  accession  of  Egbert  to  this  dignity  was  con  tempore 
ry  with  the  first  Invasion  of  tbe  Danes.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  from  that  tunc,  their  inroad*  were  continually  re 
pealed.  All  substantial  progress  in  civilisation  wo*  cficciu 
ally  arrested  by  this  terrible  evil.  The  Danes  were  always 
at  hand .  the  Iuiervnls  between  their  incursions,  instead  of 
being  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  people  in 
forming  powerful  combination*  lor  defence,  were  spent  in 
civil  wars ;  and  the  weaker  party  habitually  called  upon 
this  powerful  foreign  enemy  for  support  The  reign  of  the 
great  Alfred,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  Saxon  annals,  look 
place  tow  ards  the  middle  of  this  age  (H71-00I).  Under  his 
successors  (Alheistan  and  Edmund)  the  Saxon  sway  was 
extended,  both  by  the  repulse  of  the  Daues,  and  by  the  sub 
jugalkia  of  the  Britons  of  Cumbria  and  Devonshire.  But 
the  Danes  again  succeeded  in  overrunning  almost  the  w  hole 
of  England ;  and  became.  In  fact,  not  only  the  chieftains, 
but  the  progenitor*  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  country  N.  of  tbe  II umber,  and  of  the  coast  between 
that  river  and  the  Wash  (the  ancient  Danclage).  At  length 
under  Sweyne  and  Canute  (A.D.  1017).  the  Danes)  became 
masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  they  only  held 
34  years,  or  till  1041.  when  the  crown  devolved  on  an  An- 
glo-Saxon prince,  Edward,  surnamcd  the  Confessor.  Six 
powerful  earls,  Danes  and  Englishmen,  divided  the  country 
between  ihciu,  under  his  authority,  which,  during  the  great 
er  pnrt  of  his  reign,  was  little  more  than  nominal.  At  his 
death.  Harold,  one  of  these  chieftains,  disregarding  both  the 
claims  of  Edward'*  natural  successors,  and  those  of  Wil- 
liam duke  of  .Normandy,  hi*  kinsmnn.  to  whom  he  had  be- 
queathed tbe  crown,  seised  it  by  force.  William  having  dc 
tcrmined  u>  vindicate  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  in- 
vaded England  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and  having  defeat- 
ed and  killed  Harold  In  the  decisive  tmttle  of  Hastings,  on 
the  I  Itli  of  October,  lOOti,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  Norman  cm.  que  si  is  the  great  era  to  which  refer 
ence  Is  ordinarily  made  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  order 
of  things  in  Eugli-h  hi-ioi>  .  Tin-  immediate  change,  how- 
ever, consisted  chiefly  in  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  into  00,000  knights'  fees  or  estates,  snxsig  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  conqueror,  as  feudal  lords.  Feudality  exist- 
ed among  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Nonnana.  But  the 
tte  w  Im  Ii  ronnei  ten  the  interior  with  the  superior  "as  more 
one  of  personal  serves,  and  less  strictly  territorial  in  Its  na- 
ture; nor  were  the  peculiar  Incidents  of  military  tenure, 
as  understood  In  France  and  (Germany,  known  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  S»joa  after  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  of  England  became  in  fact,  as  well  as  by 
Use  gift  of  the  sovereign,  the  property  of  Ike  Norman  knights. 
But  a  large  proportion  still,  undoubtedly,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Saxon  or  Danish  thanes,  who  either  kept  pos- 
session of  the  lands  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  royal 
grants,  or  by  composition  with  the  .Normans  to  whom  they 
had  been  assigned.  The  class  Immediately  under  the  no- 
bles—the  freemen  or  ceorls  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  (If 
the  viliaui,  berdani,  and  cotarii  of  Domesday  Book  be 
rightly  considered  a*  representing  that  class),  appear*  to 
bnve  comprised  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  populalitm :  the  srrv*. 
or  slaves,  mentioned  In  that  record,  amount  only  to  nbout 
an  eighth  port  of  the  former  class.  Eighty  two  boroughs 
are  named ;  and.  allowing  for  those  parts  of  England  of 
which  the  survey  Is  not  preserved,  the  number  was  proba- 
bly about  100.  These  boroughs  appear  to  have  been  small, 
ill"  fortified  places,  Inhabited  py  a  population  partly  gov- 
erned by  municipal  customs,  and  parti)  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king,  or  of  some  neighbouring  noble  or  prelate, 
from  w  bom,  in  after  limes,  they  generally  purchased  their 
franchises.  The  population  of  England,  at  tbe  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  has  been  estimated  si 
about  -'  oisi.000  :  and  considering  that  the  whole  northern 
part  lay  almost  waste,  and  that  many  towns,  ran  nor*,  fcc. 
are  mentioned  as  having  lost  half  their  inhabitants  sine, 
the  time  of  Edward  die  Confessor,  through  the  calamities 
attending  the  mvnsl  o,  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  pop. 
under  that  prince  fa  Utile  short  of  :<.000,IXJO;  though  we 
Incline  to  think  that  this  is  considerably  beyond  the  mark. 
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It  tMf,  however,  be  inferred  from  other  fact*,  thai  England 
ru  Unit  early  time,  was  almost  wholly  reclaimed  and  culti- 
vated, mure  nearly  all  the  village*  and  hamlets  with  which 
Iti  surface  is  so  thickly  strewn,  seem  to  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Saxon  uge. 

From  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  accession  of  Edward  I. 
(1W6  lo  1973),  the  principal  circumstances  which  fit  the 
attention  of  Uie  reader  of  Hrillsh  history  are — the  di<  poles 
between  the  Norman  and  Planlagenct  kings  and  their  bar- 
ons, together  with  the  development  of  the  feudal  system  • 
the  i|unrrel  between  the  sovereigns  and  the  church ;  and 
the  loreign  relations  uf  England,  arising  out  of  the  French  i 
provinces  held  by  Its  kings  as  feudal  lord*.  As,  nc 
cording  lo  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  every  superior  ' 
lord  had  a  court,  comasting  of  all  those  who  held  land  lm-  . 
mediately  of  him,  so  the  king's  tenants  in  chief  formed  the  I 
highest  court  or  common  council  of  the  realm.  It  consist 
ed,  consequently,  not  only  of  the  greater  b  irons,  but  of 
such  inferior  ones  as  were  under  no  superior  lord,  but  held 
directly  of  the  king.  Hut  the  former  nnturalty  acquired  n 
preponderating  shnrr  in  it.  Barked  by  the  people.  the>  con- 
tended with  their  sovereign  for  the  rights  which  were  final 
ly  established  by  Magna  Charts,  in  1315.  The  greater  part 
of  this  celebrated  Instrument  la  directed  against  the  abuses 
of  the  king's  power  as  feudal  lord*,  but  it  established  the 
two  great  principles,  that  no  one  slum  Id  undergo  the  ciaise 
quences  of  a  criminal  act,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  hi* 
peer*,  from  which,  through  a  variety  of  changes,  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  particular  times,  we  derive  our  modern 
trial  by  lury  ;  and  thai  no  "arouge"  (originally  a  pecunia- 
ry contribution  assessed  In  lien  of  iullitar>  service)  should 
be  levied.  exce|rt  by  consent  of  the  great  council  of  the 
realm.  This  provision,  framed  on  behalf  of  the  ding's  ten- 
anta  In  chief  oaly,  has  become  the  basis  of  the  |xmular 
right  of  taxation  by  representatives.  Continued  disputes 
respecting  tho  extent  of  these  privileges,  and  the  pride  of 
tiie  nobility,  led  to  the  barons'  war  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
In  w  hich  Simon  de  Moutfort.  Enrl  of  Leicester,  for  a  time 
governed  the  kingdom,  and  ctmvcned  as  already  stated,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  great  council,  or  "parliament,"  to 
which  representatives  of  the  commons  distinctly  appear  to 
lo  have  been  summoned  (l-Jtifi;  ;  though  it  Is  probable  that 
they  uttended  previously. 

1  he  two  great  points  on  which  the  clergy  and  the  crown 
were  at  issue,  from  the  reign  of  William  Kufus  to  that  of 
Henry  III.,  were  those  of  investitures,  and  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  ecclesiastics.  The  first  In  point  of  f.iri,  involved 
the  question,  whether  the  temporalities  annexed  to  the 
higher  office*  of  the  church  (bishoprics  and  abbeys)  should 
ho  in  tho  gift  of  the  crown  or  the  pope  ;  the  second,  wheth- 
er clergymen,  m  rrimioal  proceedings,  should  be  suhject  to 
the  royal  courts  or  their  own.  Steven  conceded  the  puiut 
of  Investiture ;  but  Henry  II.  strongly  resitted  the  demands 
of  tho  church,  and,  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ( 1 1W;. 
abrogated  mony  privileges  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  ancient  laws.  But  the  oppo- 
sition and  martyrdom  of  Bee  he  I  turned  the  scale  against 
the  royal  authority.  Henry  was  forced  to  recede  from  his 
demands.  The  quarrel  of  Investitures  was  again  renewed 
lo  the  reign  of  John  ;  and  that  prince,  pressed  by  the  diffi 
cullies  of  his  position,  not  only  yielded  Uie  point,  but  owned 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  sec  of  Rome.  But  the  power  i 
of  that  church  sec  rood  suddenly  hi  decay,  after  attaining 
the  full  recognition  of  her  rights  :  In  the  long  reign  of 
llenrv  III.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  was  silently 
extended  over  ecclesiastics,  and  the  price  of  on  protracted  a 
struggle  was  partially  yielded  with  little  resistance. 

William  1.  and  hss  Immediate  successors  posscased  no 
continental  dominions  except  Normandy,  for  which  they 
owed  fealty  to  the  crown  of  France.  Hut  the  house  of 
Planingenet,  to  w  hich  Henry  II.  belonged,  were  masters  of 
the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touralne.  and  Maine;  to  which 
that  king  added  Uulcnno  and  Poictou  by  marriage,  and 
Brittany  by  conquest ;  so  that  above  a  third  part  of  France 
Was  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  uf  the 
kings  of  England.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  surnomed,  for  his  bravery,  Oar  aV  Lien.  After 
greatly  distinguishing  himself,  and  adding  to  the  glory  of 
the  English  arms  by  Ills  exploits  In  Palestine,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  at  Viennn,  on  his  way  borne,  and  did 
not  recover  his  freedom  till  he  had  agreed  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous mnsom.  He  s»on  after  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  he  received  In  an  attack  on  a  castle  near  Limoges. 

Kirhard,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded,  in  1190,  by  his 
brother  John,  surnamed  I.ecklatid,  whose  reign  Is  one  of  ! 
fie  most  inglorious  In  the  English  annals.  During  its  ron- 
iron  e,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  an  able  and 
.mime  prince,  re  united  to  ihe  Frei  ch  crown  almost  nil 
ibo.e  |iiiMn«iiini  m  France  that  had  oecn  under  the  feudal 
ovcielgnty  of  the  kings  of  England.  Rut  this  loss  was  In 
■Kimo  measure  countervailed  by  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
roiiunenced  in  1179,  by  the  Norman  chieftains  of  Henry  !!.  ! 


The  subjugation  of  that  bland  was  not,  howavcr.  complete- 
ly accomplished  till  about  four  centuries  after. 

But  the  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  con 
cession  of  the  firtat  CMmrUr  (JVaja*  UUrfe),  signed  at 
Kunnymede  in  13 1. V    In  the  following  reign,  under  Henry 
HI.,  the  Commons,  as  already  stated,  were  expressly  sum 
moncd  as  constituent  mem*,  of  parliament   The  founda 
lions  of  the  constitution  were  In  this  way  laid  ;  and  means 
prepared  for  that  gradual  reduction  of  the  realm  uader  a 
more  regular  form  of  government,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  effected  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1373 
|o  130?),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  princes  who 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.   L'nder  him.  the  great 
council  of  the  realm  assumed  a  form  resembling  th.it  of  the 
modern  parliament,  by  the  sepnrntliai  of  the  greater  turuo*, 
from  w  hom  our  modern  peerage  Is  derived,  from  the  great 
lusty  hi  the  tenant*  In  chief;  the  former  being  personally 
summoned  lo  parliament,  the  latter  ceasing  to  he  summon 
cd  at  all,  and  being  present  only  through  their  representa- 
tives.   These,  however,  continued  for  a  lengthened  period 
to  yield  a  reluctant  attendance,  ami  seldom  interfered  In 
public  affairs,  except  to  vote  in-  refuse  the  supplies  demand 
ed  by  the  suveieign.    The  commons  and  lords  appear  to 
have  sal  In  se|mratc  bodies,  ut  least  occasionally,  as  early 
as  this  reign.   The  poucr  of  the  great  baron*,  at  the  et 
pciisc  of  the  lesser,  was  materially  Increased  in  comcqueoce 
Of  the  statute  termed  "4»  *V*m."  which  tended  to  create 
perpetuities  in  feudal  estates;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  statute  "  q*ia  rmpiorct,"  prevented  the  owners  from 
increasing  the  number  of  their  vassals  by  subinfeudation 
The  combined  operation  of  the  two  tended  to  throw  the 
land  more  extensively  into  large  demesnes,  anil  to  diminish 
the  number  of  the  small  feudal  chieftains,  retainers  of  the 
higher  nobles.    With  thi  church  Edward  was  generally  at 
peace,  though  In  his  reign  considerable  steps  ware  made  to- 
wards the  repression  of  Its  temporal  usurpations,  by  the 
subordination  of  Ihe  ecclesiastical  to  the  royal  tribunals, 
and  by  I  iws  of  mortmain.  In  Its  foreign  relations,  the  ream 
of  Edward  was  eminently  glorious,  unjustifiable  as  man? 
of  his  acts  must  he  esteemed.   He  subdued  Wales;  inter 
Iti  d  w  1th  dignity  In  the  affairs  of  the  Continent ,  and,  lakwg 
part  in  the  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to  tho  throne 
of  Scotland  nearly  subjugated  that  country,  on  the  borders 
of  which  he  died,  while  engaged  In  the  active  prosccuboc 
of  hostilities  against  It. 

IIK  >ou  Edward  II  lost.  In  n  few  unfortunate  campaigns, 
ihe  fmitifg  which  his  father  had  gained  in  Bcoilaod;  the 
crown  of  which  was  triumphantly  worn  by  Robert  Bruce, 
the  conqueror  of  B  inrtockburn  (131*2).  The  rest  of  Edward's 
reign  was  occupied  by  n  lengthened  struggle  In  support  of 
his  favourites  against  the  barons  and  bis  queen,  la  the 
end.  tie  was  dethroned,  1397,  by  the  prelates  and  nobles,  whs 
assumed  Ihe  power  of  a  parliament,  mid  perished  iiissrrabf; 
In  Berkeley  Castle,  shortly  after  his  son  Edward  1IL  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  reign  of  this  great  prince  at  chiefly  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  Els  wars  In  France,  whii  h  he  conducted  wan  so 
much  vnlour  and  brilliant  though  only  temporary  success. 
The  right  which  ho  asserted  to  the  crown  of  France  was  de- 
rived through  his  mother  Isabella,  who  stood  nearest  la  dot 
line  of  succession,  hut  was  herself  excluded  by  the  Salic  kssr 
from  it>  Inheritance.  It  was  maintained  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  Edw-nrd.  that  a  title  derived  through  n  female,  though  her- 
self Incapable  of  reigning,  Is  valid.  The  nation,  as  In  the 
wars  of  Edward  L  against  Scotland,  w  as  carried  away  by  Ihe 
etcltemeut  of  foreign  conquest,  and  for  a  long  tune  aided  lu 
sovereign  with  subsidies,  ullages,  and  loans,  prodigally 
lavished  In  support  of  his  pretensions.  These  wars  Isissd. 
with  few  interruption*,  from  Ij37  to  1374:  but,  notwith- 
standing the  gieat  victories  of  Cressy  (134fi)  and  Pole  tiers 
KM  .  the  capture  of  a  king  of  France,  and  tho  rtcinlaftsa 
uf  Ihe  greater  pan  of  thai  kingdom.  Edward  retained  at 
their  termination  only  Bordeaux,  Bayonnc,  Calais,  aad  aa 
Insignificant  district  of  Cnscony. 

It  was  during  these  wars,  and  In  the  court  of  Edward, 
that  the  spititof  chivalry  nttained  lis  highest  point  of  ex- 
altation. Although  this  characteristic  of  that  brilliant  era 
was  but  of  a  temporary  nature  in  itself  (for  the  knights  of 
Edward's  court  left  no  successors),  yet  It  had  very  tanpar- 
t.int  re, nit*  in  modelling  and  refining  the  taste  and  charac- 
ter of  the  higher  orders.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  pauals 
was  undergoing  a  still  more  Important  change,  under  the 
Influence  of  different  causes.  The  wars  with  France,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  thorough!; 
awakened  the  spirit  of  Kogli*h  nstionatdy.  The  disUncboa 
between  Norman  and  Snxon  was  thenceforth  merged  in  the 
character  of  Englishman.  The  language  rose  toll  mwasBS 
ously  with  the  nation;  for  though  the  change  uf  speech 
from  Ss  i. in  to  English  was  a  very  slow  process  (cxleudaqL 
at  least,  from  the  reign  of  Henry'  If.  to  thai  of  Edward  111.), 
the  written  dialect  may  be  said  to  have  passed  at  once  from 
barbarism  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  In  tho  tun—  of 
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Chsur  er,  whose  career  begin  in  this  reign ;  a  point  from 
which  it  receded,  rather  than  advanced,  for  a  century  after- 
ward*. The  royal  prerogative  declined  during  the  latter 
pnrt  of  this  reign,  owing  chiefly  in  the  no  re  attic*  of  the 
king.  whose  grett  expenditure  rendered  him  dependant  on 
bU  parliaments,  which,  for  (lie  tint  tline.  were  now  directed 
by  statute  to  be  summoned  annually.  The  lowest  class,  on 
the  other  iiand.  greatly  rose  in  importance. 

The  gre.-tt  pestilence  that  ragi-d  in  England  in  1349,  is  sup 
wised  to  have  cut  ort*  a  halt',  or  more,  of  the  Inhabitant*. 
The  nervicosnf  thoae  that  survived  having.  In  consequence, 
become  more  valuable,  they  demanded  and  ret  Ived  higher 
anpM.  This  rise  was,  however,  regarded  as  a  grievnun 
bniiUliip :  and  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  **  his  prelate*, 
noble*,  mill  learned  men,"  isvicd  an  edict,  by  which  all  la- 
bourer* wit',  under  severe  penalties  ordered  to  work  at  their 
old  occupation  for  the  same  wages  that  they  received  be- 
fore the  pestilence!  lint  "the  servant*,  having  no  regard 
U>  ihr  mid  oriUnaneo.  but  to  Uieir  esse  and  singular  covet 
taw."  refused  to  serve  unless  (lir  higher  wages  than  It  allow- 
ed. In  run  sequence  of  this  resistance,  the  famous  statute 
m  tite'.Mst  Kdwtird  III.,  c.  I,  commonly  called  the  statute 
ol  labourer*,  was  passed.  It  enacts,  that  every  able  bodied 
pur  i.i i  under  (10  years  of  nge,  not  having  sufficient  to  live 
on.  Iiciiii  required,  mIiaII  lie  hound  to  servo  him  that  doth 
require  him.  or  else  shall  be  cntnniltted  to  jail  till  he  rinds 
surety  to  cent*.  If  a  servant  i»r  workman  depart  from  Mr- 
vii-.-  before  the  time  agreed  on,  he  shall  be  Imprisoned ;  and 
if  any  artificer  tab*  more  wages  than  were  wont  to  be  paid, 
be  snail  be  committed  to  jail.  Rut  the  increase  of  wages 
bat  ing  originated,  in  natural  causes,  could  not  be  cheeked 
by  surb  enactments.  Their  inenVacy  did  not.  however, 
leml  to  tin-  adoption  of  n  (Milicy  more  consistent  with  Justice 
or  common  sense.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts  were  made 
lo  tiive  I'ifect  to  the  statute  of  labourers  :  nnd  to  prevent  Its 
being  defeated  by  the  pensnntry  taking  refuge  In  towns,  or 
emigrating  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  It  was  enacted 
by  the  ..  i"i  i  '(want  III.,  that  if  any  I  ibourer  or  servant  lira 
Ui  any  town,  the  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up ;  and  if 
Uiev  depart  for  anoilier  ciMintry.  tliey  shall  be  burned  in  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  F!  The  injustice  done  to  the  la- 
bourers by  these  oppressive  statutes  was  the  more  glaring, 
as  EdwaftUto  obtain  funds  to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  eon- 
ou  -•  m  Fr»:ice.  had  had  reroute  to  the  disgraceful  expedi- 
ent of  enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  coin.  Nut  only,  there- 
fore. dMl  the  regulation*  n-  to  wage-,  so  f  ir  nt  IraM  ns  they 
Were  effectual.  drt»rive  the  Common  people  of  that  increased 
pu  iii  -iii  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the  dhuinutlon 
uf  their  numbers,  but  they  also  hindered  them  from  being 
cniii;M'iiki*t).il  lor  the  fruud  practiced  on  the  coin.  It  wa* 
mlti'iiipteil,  indeed,  to  obviate  the  etlects  of  the  diminution 
of  the  I  liter,  by  fixing  the  prices  of  most  articles  ;  but  this 
wn*  only  to  l»ilsier  up  oue  absurdity  by  another,  nnd  It  is 
nut  possible  tliat  such  liuiitations  could  have  any  material 
intl  iencr.  Notwithstanding  the  degradation  and  Ignorance 
of  the  mow  of  the  people,  the  oppressions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  maile  them  at  length  rise  m  matte  against 
their  oppressors.  So  long.  Indeed,  as  Kdwnrd  III.  lived,  tho 
pulitir  tranquillity  was  preserved,  and  the  villeins  and  la- 
bourers submitted  to  the  Injustice  of  which  they  were  the 
victim*.  Hut  the  increase  of  towns  and.  manufactures, 
during  the  lengthened  reign  of  this  monarch,  having  ma- 
terially increased  the  number  of  free  labourers,  a  new  spirit 
began  to  actuate  the  peasantry,  who.  contrasting  their  ser- 
Ttle  condition  with  the  condition  of  the  citizens,  became  sen 
■ibl'i  of  their  Inferiority,  and  more  alive  to  the  oppressions 
they  suffered.  An  attempt  lo  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  labonrera.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II..  wa*  the 
ground  work  of  the  famous  rebellion  headed  by  Wat  Tyler. 
The  demands  made  by  the  peasantry  show  the  grievances 
under  which  they  lahoared.  They  required  the  abolition 
of  sl-iver).  ireedom  of  commerce  in  market  towns  without 
tolls  or  Import*,  nnd  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead  of  the 
services  due  by  vlllenngc.  The  rebellion,  after  having  at- 
tained to  a  formidable  magnitude,  was  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed.  Hut  though  re  established,  the  servitude  of  the 
peasantry  was  relaxed,  nnd  the  class  of  free  labourer*  be- 
came gradually  more  numerous. 

How  fir  this  national  movement  was  aided  by  the  rcll- 
riou*  eicitecnent  which  began  nt  the  same  time  to  prevail, 
has  been  much  debated.  About  1300,  Wycllffc  began  his 
attacks  upon  the  mendicant  friars,  and  upon  many  abuses 
of  the  church  as  It  then  existed.  He  was  supported  in  the 
royal  council  by  Kdwnrd's  third  son.  John  of  Gaunt,  nnd  by 
some  of  the  principal  nobility,  through  jealousy  of  the  prel- 
ate* :  hut  his  chief  reliance  for  the  propagation  of  his  tenets 
was  on  tin-  |s-<i|iie.  among  whom  he  distributed  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  nnd  dewpnlrhcd  the  disciples, 
called  his  "poor  pr1e*u,"  who  nppcaled  to  their  homely 
sense  in  their  own  Idiom,  nnd  by  arguments  suited  to  their 
enp  i    •      Me  died  in  hi*  followers  were  soon  dls 

tinguishcd  by  the  title  of  heretics ;  and  the  increasing  preva- 


lence of  their  opinions  was  fully  testified,  In  1400,  b>  Jte 
enactment  of  the  statute  "  Ue  krrtlico  eomiurrndo,"  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  series  of  persecutions  directed  against 
them. 

Rlchnrd  tl.  was  dethroned  in  1399  by  Henry  of  Roling- 
broke,  bis  cousin,  and  murdered  shortly  afterward.  The 
usurping  monarch.  Henry  IV.,  wa*  chiefly  occupied,  during 
his  reign,  with  domestic  troubles,  which  were  with  diftkulty 
overcome  by  his  great  abilities;  bol  it  is  remarkable  for 
two  Important  events  in  the  development  of  the  rorurtitu 
tiun,  though  not  much  noticed  at  the  time — the  fixing,  by 
statute,  of  the  parliamentary  right  of  election  for  counties 
in  all  freeholders,  afterward  restrained,  under  Henry  VI.. 
to  those  who  were  worth  40*.  per  annum ;  and  the  reeog 
ulilon  of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  possessing  distinct  privi- 
leges, not  to  be  Interfered  with  by  each  other. 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  renewed  the  claim*  of  his 
ancestor  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  gained  the  great  vic- 
tory or  AginconrU  in  1415.  which  laid  most  of  that  kingdom 
nt  his  mercy.  Rut  this  success  was  productive  of  no  real 
advantage.  France,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a  slate  of  great 
distress, bat  England  participated  largely  In  the  mischiefs 
she  Inflicted  tat  her  neighbour.  The  droughts  of  men  and 
money  required  for  the  re-enforcement  and  maintenance 
of  the  armies  in  France,  nnd  the  licence  grven  to  all  sorts 
of  disorders  at  home,  by  the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  could 
not  fail  of  having  a  most  mischievous  Influence.  A  statute 
of  the  tfth  of  Henry  V.  recites,  that  "  whereas  at  the  making 
of  the  at  t  of  the  14th  of  Edward  HI.  (1340),  there  were 
sufficient  of  proper  men  in  each  county  to  execute  every 
office  j  but  that  owing  to  pestilence  and  wars,  there  are  not 
now  (1421)  a  sufficiency  of  responsible  persons  to  act  aa 
sheriffs  coroners,  and  esc b colors."  The  laurels,  a*  Mr. 
Harrington  has  Justly  observed,  which  were  gained  by  Henry 
'  V.  are  well  known;  but  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  he 
!  has  left  us.  In  the  above  statute,  irrefragable  proof  that  they 
.  were  not  obtained,  but  at  the  dearest  price — the  impoverish 
'  merit  and  depopulation  of  the  country. 

The  nurress  of  the  French  nrms  under  the  celebrated  Joan 
of  Are  and  fount  Dunois, during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI, 
at  length  put  a  period  to  the  attempts  uf  Die  English  to  con- 
quer France.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  tranquillity  they 
enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  termination  of  the  French  wars, 
was  but  of  short  duration ;  as  England  soon  after  became 
tile  theatre  of  civil  War. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  »on  of  John  of  Gaunt,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.  The  title  which  he  set  up  against  Richard  II., 
was  derived  through  his  mother,  great  granddaughter  of 
Edward,  earl  of  Lancaster,  whom  a  popular  tradition  repre- 
sented as  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  111.,  and  excluded  from 
the  succession  on  ur count  of  deformity.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  had  also 
female  descendant*.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  through  one 
of  these,  acquired  a  title  clearly  preferable  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Henry  IV.,  if  their  apocryphal  claim  through 
the  Earl  of  I  Lancaster  were  rejected.  The  partisans  of  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster  assumed  (It  la  said)  the  red  rose  for 
their  sy  mbol ;  those  of  York,  tire  white.  The  parties  at- 
tached to  the  rival  faction*  were  pretty  equally  balanced, 
and  for  nearly  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  intervals,  one  half  the  nation  may  be  said  b>  have 
turned  its  arms  against  the  other.  Richard,  duko  of  York, 
fell  In  the  Held,  leaving  his  claims  to  Edward  IV.,  who, 
after  various  changes  of  fortune,  dethroned  Henry  VI.  in 
1461.  His  son,  Edward  V,  a  minor,  is  believed,  though, 
perhaps,  without  tufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  murdered 
in  the  Tower,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  days,  by  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward  Richard  III.  This  abbs 
but  sanguinary  prince  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  in  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Hosworth  Field,  gained  In  1483,  by  Henry 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond.  This  event  put  a  period  in  the 
civil  wars ;  the  victor  uniting  in  hi*  person  tin-  title  of  Lan- 
caster through  his  mother,  Margaret  Reoufort.  and  that  of 
York  acquired  through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  This  politic  and  able  prince 
completely  destroyed  the  power  and  Influence  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy.  Front  a  very  remote  period,  the  great  lords 
had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numbers  of  servants 
and  retainers,  portly  for  the  purpose  »f  displaying  their 
grandeur,  and  partly  as  the  means  of  security  and  of  attack. 
The  retainers  generally  lived  on  the  estates  of  their  musters, 
who  supplied  them  with  badges  and  liveries,  and  with 
provisions  while  In  service.  These  persons  were  not  only 
ready  upon  all  occasions,  when  called  upon,  hi  supooii  the 
rail--  of  their  lords,  to  execute  their  orders,  and  to  give  evi 
deuce  for  lliein  In  courts  of  law,  but,  trusting  to  their  inlfu 
ence  to  screen  thetii  from  justice,  they  scrupled  not,  when 
ever  an  opportunity  offered,  to  attack  those  they  considered 
as  their  master's  enemies !  The  predatory  habits  acquired 
In  such  a  mode  of  life  could  not  be  cosily  laid  aside ;  and 
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wncn  dismissed  from  service,  or  not  employed  by  their  mat- 
ters, they  generally  •upported  themselves  by  theft  mil  rob- 
bery. Many  statutes  had  been  passed  fur  repressing  so 
enormous  an  abuse,  but  without  any  perceptible  effect ;  and 
during  the  civil  wars  l]ie  evil  attained  to  a  frightful  eiccis. 
No  provision  being  made  for  disbanded  soldier*  or  retainers. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  expose  liveries  fur  sale,  and  the  com- 
petition for  them  among  Idle  and  disorderly  persons  was 
such  that  they  occasionally  brought  considerable  sums. 
Henry  VII.  determined  to  abate  this  nuisance;  and  his 
sagacity  and  firmness,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
wns  placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed.  Many  of  the  principal 
nobles  had  perished  In  the  struggles  terminated  by  the  bat 
tie  of  Bos  worth ;  and  their  power  had  been  impaired  by  re- 
peated confiscations,  and  by  the  extraordinary  expenses  they 
had  had  to  sustain.  They  were,  therefore,  but  111  fitted  to 
defend  their  privileges  against  so  able  and  powerful  a  prince 
as  Henry,  who  perceived  and  mode  use  of  bis  advantage. 
The  laws  against  giving  badges  and  liveries,  and  employing 
retainers,  were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a  rigour  that 
none  could  expect  to  elude.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  the 
barons  were  compelled  to  lay  aside  their  feudal  porup,  and 
to  dismiss  their  vassals,  the  Improved  and  more  luxurious 
habits  that  began  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  nation  dis- 
posed them  to  receive  money  payments,  Instead  of  personal 
services,  from  their  tenants  and  dependants;  and  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  being  thus,  as  It  were,  abandoned  by  their 
feudal  superiors,  were  obliged,  Instead  of  trusting  to  them 
for  su|>port  nnd  protection,  to  resort  lu  some  speck*  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  respect  those  laws  they  could  no  longer  tram 
pie  upon  with  impunity.  The  rhange  that  was  thus  effected 
was  of  the  greatest  Importance,  and  had  the  most  decisive 
and  beneficial  influence  on  all  ranks  and  orders.  Had  the 
practice  of  maintaining  crowds  of  retainers  continued,  order 
and  tranquillity  could  never  have  been  established. 

Th<  power  of  the  great  lords  was  undermined  by  another 
law,  which,  though  less  felt  at  the  lime,  has  been  hardly 
less  Important,  perhaps.  In  its  consequences  than  any  other 
passed  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I.  This  was  the  legitima- 
tion of  the  practice,  Introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
of  breaking  entails  by  a  fine  and  recovery.  "  By  means  of 
this  law,"  says  Hume,  "Joined  to  the  beginning  luxury'  and 
refinement  of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons 
were  gradually  dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the  commons 
increased  in  England.  It  is  probable  thai  Henry  fureiaw 
and  intended  this  consequence  ;  because  the  constant 
scheme  of  his  policy  consisted  in  depressing  the  great,  and 
exalting  the  churchmen,  lawyers,  nnd  men  of  mean  fami- 
lies, who  were  more  dependant  on  himself."  lint,  how 
ever  this  may  be,  the  depression  of  the  higher  rlasses  hav- 
ing taken  place  before  the  increasing  Influence  of  the  com- 
mons, formed  n  niflkicnt  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  >be 
crown.  Henry  VII.  was  long  previously  to  his  death  the 
mint  powerful  of  English  monarch* ;  nnd  left  lu  bis  son, 
Henry  VIII..  n  power  which  was  but  feebly,  if  at  alt,  con- 
trolled by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  great  event  for  which  that  king's  reign  is  memora- 
ble, prepared  by  many  causes,  was  immediately  brought 
about  by  his  piaskun*.  Unable  to  procure  from  tno  sec  of 
Rome  a  consent  to  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Henry  involved  the  kingdom  In  a  rupture  with  the 
pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Church." 
During  a  century  of  occasional  persecution,  the  Lollards,  or 
sectaries  of  WyellftV,  had  rontinued  to  exist,  probably  in 
considerable  numbers.  Thus  the  Reformation,  when  first 
it  broke  nut  In  (lernrany  and  Switzerland,  found  in  England  i 
ready  adherents  among  the  lower  classes;  while  the  more  i 
teamed  part  of  the  clergy,  connected  by  various  tiea  with 
the  continental  reformers,  readily  embraced  it ;  and  finally, 
the  quarrel  of  the  king  with  Rome  drew  over  (he  timid  and 
subservient,  while  the  powerful  were  gratified  with  the 
plunder  of  abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical  establishment*. 
Not  that  Henry  himself  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Reformation  ;  on  the  contrary,  during  great  part  of  his  reign, 


'  In  them  was  occasionally  punished  as  a  crime:  but 
by  assuming  (he  haadship  of  the  church,  and  rejecting  all 
spiritual  domination,  he  made  ready  the  way  for  the  trarud 
lion  of  the  nation  from  Popery  to  Protestantism.  At  the 
commencement  of  hts  reign  Henry  was  popular;  bnt  oil 
passions  were  violent,  ana,  being  little  restrained  in  their 
Indulgence,  he  degenerated  into  an  Impetuous,  sanguinary, 
worthless  tyrant. 

His  only  son,  Edward  VI,  succeeded  tn  1547,  at  the  age 
of  nine  years.  Being  educated  in  the  care  uf  divines 
strongly  attached  (n  Protestantism,  the  Reformation,  in  his 
reign,  tended  towards  the  extreme  side ;  and,  had  It  been 
i"n -longed,  it  Is  probable  that  the  Church  of  England  would 
have  approximated  much  more,  both  In  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, to  that  established  at  a  later  period  by  Calvin  and  his 
disciples,  than  it  eventually  did.  He  died,  however,  In  1523 ; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane 
tirey.  heiress  to  the  house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  throne,  (he 
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Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII..  and  a  bigot 
cd  Catholic,  was  proclaimed  without  opposition.  She  km 
mediately  restored  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  her 
reign  was  distinguished  by  a  fierce  persecution  of  Protest- 
ants, of  whom  more  than  'Jot I  suffered  at  the  stake.  Hhe 
married  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  but,  happily,  died  without 
issue,  in  1558.  During  Iter  reign,  in  154  <,  Calais,  the  test 
possession  of  the  English  in  France,  was  taken  t>)  the  Duke 
of  Guise. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  her  half  sister,  the  Princes*  Eliza 
beth.  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Attached,  originally, 
to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  this  able  princess  was, 
nevertheless,  disinclined  towards  (be  more  violent  reform- 
era,  who  had  possessed  so  much  influence  in  the  reign  of 
her  brother  Edward ;  and,  resuming  the  headship  of  the 
church,  she  succeeded  in  creating  an  establishment,  depen- 
dent rather  on  lite  state  for  support  than  exercising  a  con- 
trol over  It.  The  Roman  Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  secede  from  the  national  church  until 
about  1570;  from  w  hich  period  they  formed  a  sect  apart. 
The  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  prosperous,  not 
withstanding  some  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
classes.  In  fact,  besides  the  heats  occasioned  by  the  snft- 
poiit  changes,  the  government  of  that  century  had 
difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  to  struggle  with.  The  i 
pression  of  monasteries  deprived  a  number  of  me 
and  of  the  poorest  classes,  of  (heir  ordinary 
The  decay  of  the  feudal  system  rendered  the  great  I 
lords  less  det4n>us  than  heretofore  of  multiplying  their  ten- 
antry, and  more  anxious  to  enrich  themselves ;  and  from 
this,  among  other  causes,  Inckamres  multiplied,  and  much 
arable  land  was  thrown  into  pasturage,  producing 
plaints  uf  poverty  ami  depopulation.  But  by  far  the 
important  source  of  change,  though  at  the  time  the 
observed,  was  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  value  *jf 
money,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Aaaeri- 
ca.  This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  of  prices;  and. 
though  wages  ultimately  rose,  their  rise  was  comparatively 
slow,  and  much  distress  accompanied  the  transition.  This 
great  crisis  produced  numerous  enactments  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  which  ended  in  the  Well  known  statute  uf  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth  (160V). 

The  disputes  between  Elizabeth  and  the  court  of  Roane 
grew  daily  more  inveterate,  and  led  to  some  of  the  most 
glorious,  and  one  of  the  most  melancholy,  events  in  onr 
history  — the  war  with  Spain  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada In  l .'»•*',  and  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Hem 
land,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  Being  a  Catholic 
tin  cam*  of  Mary,  who,  having  sought  nu  asylum  in  Eng 
land,  Imd  been  Imprisoned  by  Elizabeth,  was  embraced  I 
most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  country,  nnd  \ 
various  unsuccessful  plots  and  conspiracies ;  but  this,  I 
It  explains,  and  in  part  palliates,  never  can  Justify 
cuiiort  of  Mary,  which  will  always  remain  a  dark  btot  i 
the  character  of  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers.  During  thn 
reign,  England  was  Joined  In  alliance,  first  with  the  Prot- 
estant* of  France,  afterward,  and  more  closely,  with  those 
of  the  Low  Countries;  and  when  Henry  IV.  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  former  country,  the  combination  against  the 
power  of  Spain  and  Rome  had  been  completely  and  sac 
ccssfully  organized.  Ireland  was,  also,  reduced  in  n  stua 
of  greater  submission  than  at  any  previous  period.  The 
taste  for  naval  enterprise  was  fully  awakened,  and  the 
commerce  and  naval  power  of  the  country  grew  raiadty 
into  importance.  The  last  years  of  the  long  reign  of  this 
illustrious  princess,  were  darkened  by  the  Intrigues  of  the 
court,  the  rebellion  of  her  favourite  Essex,  and  her  una 
vailing  sorrow  for  his  death. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
being  next  in  succession  to  (he  crown,  ascended  the  English 
throne  on  (be  decease  of  Elizabeth  without  opposition.  His 
peaceful,  but  inglorious  reign  of  twenty  four  years,  i 
to  have  been  a  period  of  considerable  national 
nnd  in  it  w  ere  laid  the  foundations  of  that  coirs 
In  the  new  world  that  subsequently  attained  to  no  Take 
magnitude  But  through  this  whole  reign,  the  struggle  was 
preparing  between  the  rising  power  of  parliament  (which 
in  the  latter  years  uf  Elizabeth  had  already  begun  to  assume 
some  degree  of  independence;  and  (bat  of  the  crown.  The 
Puritans  were  the  most  zealous  and  steady  supporters,  at 
this  period,  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  This  sect,  or 
rather  clam  (for  dissent  was  not  yet  recognised  by  law), 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  being  compusetL  ia 
go  at  nu  a.-tiie.  ol  the  diw  iples  ol  the  more  /ciilmis  divines 
of  Edward  VI.'*  reign,  and  approximating  in  opinion  to  the 
Protestants  of  1  Miami  and  Switzerland.  Episcopal  i 
meut,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  | 
opposed  by  them.  They  continued  to  Increni 
the  reign  of  James,  especially  in  the  larger  towns ;  and  la 
some  parts,  as  the  eastern  counties,  they  also  beca 
numerous  among  the  country  population 
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Charles  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  March,  1035 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  complicated  diaidvanUgea 
of  a  union  with  a  Roman  Catholic  princess ;  the  dominion 
»f  an  unpopular  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and 
an  exchequer  much  disordered  by  the  prodigalities  of  hi* 
To  theme  advene  clrcumuancc.  have  to  be 
it  of  sincerity  and  directness  of  purpose.  But 
ect,  and  the  grand  source  of  the  disaster*  he 
himself  and  the  country,  consisted  in  his  arbi 
ties  of  government.  lie  could  not  brook  the 
wer  and  influence  of  parliament;  and  was 


growing  po' 

infatuated  enough  to  suppose  that  a  nation  so  rich,  populous, 
ghtenedas  England  now  was,  and  which  hud  long 
a  representative  assembly,  would  submit  to  be 
governed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth.  An  ill  conducted  war  with  France  added 
to  his  difficulties.  Three  parliaments  were  summoned  and 
dissolved  during  the  first  four  years  of  hit  reign:  after 
which  be  governed  foe  eleven  years  (1630  to  1640)  without 
a  parliament.  During  this  lengthened  period,  the  discontent 
of  the  popular  party  was  continually  increasing ;  especially 
in  consequent  of  the  e (Torts  of  the  higher  clergy,  under 
Archbishop  Laud,  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  Puritan 
ministers,  and  the  spread  of  their  opinion-.  Devotion  to 
the  views  or  this  party  involved  the  king,  in  1638,  In  a  war 
with  his  Scotch  subjects,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
impose  episcopacy.  The  difficulties  that  grew  out  of  this 
quarrel  compelled  Charles,  In  1640,  to  summon  that  pari  in 
went,  nfterward  so  famous  in  English  history  by  the  name 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Presbyterians  having  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  this  body,  forced  Charles  in  retract  the 
of  his  former  government ;  expelled 
and  impeached  and 


ntful  struggle  com 
time  with  doubtful 


I  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  I 
of  the  Independent  party  obtained  the  command.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Scotch,  they  defeated  the  royal  armies 
at  Man  too  Moor  (1644)  and  Naseby  (1645).  Charles  soon 
afterward  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  after  a 
variety  of  intrigues  and  negotiations  between  that  body, 
the  parliament,  and  the  king,  he  was  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  warrant  of  judges  nominated  by  the  parliament, 
on  the  30th  January,  1649.  A  republican  government  was 
next  formed,  styled  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  which 
ended  in  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (1651).  That  able 
and  successful  usurper  died  In  1658 ;  and  a  short  period  of 
turbulence  and  Intrigues  was  closed  by  the  restoration  of 
Citnrles  II..  son  of  the  executed  monarch,  in  May,  1660. 

The  restoration  was  effected  amid  the  universal  joy 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  first  movements  of  national  feeling 
set  strongly  In  favour  of  monarchy  and  the  church  Several 
of  the  regicides  were  punished  with  death ;  and  the  min- 
isters of  foe  Presbyterian  persuasion  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  universally  ejected  from 
their  benefices.  The  test  and  corporation  acts,  long  con- 
sidered as  the  bulwarks  of  the  church,  were  also  enacted 
In  this  reign.  But  after  a  few  years  had  elapsed.  It  was 
evident  that  the  sudden  impulse  of  loyalty  which  bad 

the 


habitual  feelings  of  the  country.   Since  the 
Charles  I.  everything  had  been  changed: 
mental  notions  of  rights  and  duties,  both  on  tl 


rights  and  duties,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  which  now  constitute  what  are 
termed  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  grew  and  ripened 
in  this  reign  Into  a  consistent  code,  which  was  ratified  at 
(he  Revolution.  The  private  life  of  the  king,  his  vices,  and, 
still  more,  his  follies,  and  his  mean  rind  mercenary  depend- 
ence on  France,  were  among  the  causes  of  hi*  unpopularity. 
Sanguinary  wars  with  the  Dutch  served  only  to  exercise 
the  warlike  and  naval  spirit  of  England,  without  producing 
any  direct  benefit  or  acquisition.  It  was  about  the  year 
1673,  tii.it  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  csme,  for  the 
first  time  in  English  history,  into  a  state  of  permanent 
collision  and  o|>posiii»n  ;  the  first  containing  n  majority 
altar hed  to  the  court,  the  latter  being  governed  by  its  oppo- 
nents. In  1679,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  names  of 
whig  and  tory  used  to  designate  the  two  great  parties  which 
tben  divided  the  kingdom,  and  which  have  ever  since  found 
successors  in  name,  if  not  in  spirit.  The  violent  conduct 
<>f  the  commons,  in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  plot  and  their 
interference  with  the  succession,  bv  entertaining  measures 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother, 
of  his  religion,  produced  at  last  a  reaction  in 
1  of  the  crown.  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney 
i  of  this  reaction. ' 


on.  being  executed  for  pnr- 
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abuse  of  its  franchise,  brought  all " 


ticipatloa  In  an  alleged  plot; 
tgrtinst  the  corporation  of  the  < 


The  charters  were  surrendered,  and  new  ones  granted  on  a 

more  oligarchical  model.  Char  less  H.  died  during  these 
temporary  successes,  in  1685. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II,  an  avowed 
Papist,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  religion,  to  which  It 
was  his  continual  endeavour  to  obtain  proselytes.  This 
circumstance,  even  more  than  his  steps  towards  the  as- 
sumption of  absolute  power,  roused  against  him  a  spirit  of 
almost  universal  discontent.  An  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  the 
late  king  (who  perished  on  the  scaffold),  served  for  a  while 
to  strengthen  his  authority  ;  but  the  extreme  severity  with 
which  those  who  had  engaged  in  it  were  punished,  greatly 
increased  his  unpopularity.  Having  dissolved,  in  the  first 
year  of  bis  reign,  that  parliament  which  had  proved  so 
favourable  to  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  he  obtained  from 
the  judges  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  dispense  with 
acts  of  parliament,  which,  in  effect,  amounted  to  a  recog- 
nition of  nrbitrary  power.  But  happily  the  servile,  time- 
serving opinions  of  the  judges  were  heartily  repudiated  by 
the  nation  at  large.  His  other  proceedings  were  of  a  still 
more  violent  and  despoiical  character,  till  at  lost  he  suc- 
ceeded In  disgusting  and  alienating  his  entire  Protestant 
subjects.  Some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  country 
retired  to  Holland,  where  they  found  a  secure  asylum  from 
Willi  uii.  Prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James.  Had  the 
Inner  succeeded  in  establishing  arbitrary  power  In  England, 
his  subserviency  to  Louis  XIV,  tben  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  would  have  been  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
to  Holland ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  and  strengthen  the 
Protestant  party,  William  resolved  on  the  invasion  of 
England.  No  project  was  ever  more  completely  successful 
James,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  by  the  army  on  which 
he  had  mainly  depended,  fled  to  France.  The  Convention 
rnt  (so  called  from  its  assembling,  of  necessity, 
the  royal  summons)  declared  that  James  had 
!  (he  crow  a,  nnd  raised  our  great  deliverer  and  his 
consort  Mary,  to  the  throne. 

A  solemn  seal  was  set  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Revo 
I  u  I  ion  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (see  ante,  p.  840).  which  recited 
and  ratified  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  excluded  James  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family  from  the  succession,  and  fixed  It, 
eventually,  in  the  Protestant  line  of  Hanover.  Such  was 
the  end  of  that  fifty  years  struggle  which  commenced  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  That  the 
popular  party  advanced  on  some  occasions  unjustifiable 
pretension'),  and  thnl  their  conduct  was  sometimes  sub 
verslve  of  the  principles  by  which  they  pretended  to  be 
actuated,  is  must  true.  But  after  every  allowance  is  made 
for  their  faults,  follies,  and  errors,  they  are  still  entitled  to 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  respect,  not  merely  of  English- 
men, but  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  successfully 
vindicated  lt»e  supremacy  of  the  nation,  and  the  sacred 
right  of  resistance  to  unconstitutional  power.  Their  exam- 
ple has  hod  a  powerful  influence  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  the  form  of  polity  that  they  established  has  been 
Introduced  into  the  United  State*.  1 
important  states.   Its  I 

fictol  beyond  ah  tlmtco^^^    b  „  ,h  |    '  r  p»rt  f 

c  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  the 
of  those  free  principles  of  government  that  were 
by  the  Revolution.  From  this  period,  Eogilsh 
itory  assumes  a  new  aspect :  the  conflict  of 
parties  succeeds  to  that  of  principles.  It  is  true  that,  for 
some  time  after  the  Revolution,  speculative  opinions 
respecting  the  roynl  prerogative  continued  to  vary;  and 
the  adherence  of  n  considerable  body  to  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  family,  although  generally  passive,  placed  the  state 
In  constant  danger:  out  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
and  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  were  never  afterwards 
practically  contested.  Force  was  abandoned ;  aad  govern- 
ment, maintained  in  ordinary  times  by  influence,  was  con- 
trolled In  crises  of  importance  by  public  opinion. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  England  was  Involved.  In  a 
more  serious  manner  than  before,  In  the  politics  of  the 
Continent,  by  becoming  a  party  to  the  general  coalition 
provoked  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. :  and  the  feelings 
of  the  English  people,  excited  by  that  prince's 
of  his  Protestant  subjects,  coincided  with  the 
interests  of  the  king,  and  made  the  war  be 
prosecuted.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  support  and 
countenance  to  the  exiled  family.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1607)  put  a  stop  for  a  short  period  to  these  hostilities. 

In  order  to  provide  for  his  military  expenditure.  William 
III.  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  system  of  loans; 
and  by  so  doing  be  engnted.  to  a  great  extent,  the  mercan- 
tile Interest  of  the  country  In  the  support  of  the  revomtlon- 
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In  England,  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  prominrntly 
forward,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  distinct  nnd  powerful 
element  in  the  tute.  It*  increase  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  relatively  (o  thnt  of  the  other  classes,  may  tic 
partly  indeed  of  hv  the  fart,  that  l.oniton,  which,  in  nil 
prohsbtlity,  |»miwd  about  890.000  Inhabitants  at  tlx-  end 
of  I  he  reign  of  Elizaleth.  had  more  than  half  n  million  In 
that  of  Willlum;  while  there  U  rrn«on  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  Inhabitants  of  the  whole  rnuntry  (almost  Ave 
millions  nnd  •  half  in  the  hitter  iclgn)  hud  undergone  btit  n 
alight  aagmentatKm.  The  Bank  of  England  was  founded 
in  1004. 

Hostilities  recommenced  fhortly  nfler  the  neeesslon  of 
Anne,  the  surviving  daughter  of  IL,  In  1702.  nnd 

.  irrtinnrd  until  1713.  with  a  vast  accession  of  gtory  In  the 
Krit)«h  arm*,  directed  by  the  I  hike  of  Marlborough.  The 
pence  of  Ctrecht.  by  which  they  were  concluded,  wns 
hroiiirhi  nbt»ot  by  the  return  of  the  tory  party  to  power. 
England  obtained  by  it  little  except  tome  extension  of 
territory  in  North  America,  and  Minorca  nnd  Gibraltar  In 
Europe.  The  union  with  /Scotland  :  1706)  was  the  great 
domestic  event  of  the  reign. 

The  accession  of  George  I.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  the 
throne  according  to  the  limitations  contained  In  the  Act  of 
Settlement  0715).  again  threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
whig*,  or  party  of  the  Revolution  :  ami  the  *np|*a*s*lon  of 
a  Scotch  rebellion  strengthened  his  nultmrlij.  The  Bep- 
tennlal  Act.  passed  In  the  same  year,  extended  the  duration 
of  parliament  to  seven  years,  at  which  term  it  has  since 
remained  filed.  Their  power  being  cxmfirmed  by  thisennet- 
Mient,  the  w  hiffs  maintained  the  ascendancy  to  the  end  of 
the  renin :  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  undis- 
turbed, except  by  the  excitement  prndurid  by  the  famous 
Houth-sea  scheme  (1721).  and  the  violent  though  temporary 
li  followed.  The  peace  of  \\  estcru 


mercantile  distress  whlc 

Europe  was  guaranteed  bv  the  alliance  or  the  now  tine  nf 
English  sovereigns  wlih  France;  flr*l  under  ttm  regency, 
and  nftcrwurd  under  the  peaceful  ndmlntstmtinn  of  Car- 
dinal Pleury:  a  short  war  between  Hputn  and  Great  Britain, 
in  \~St.  nlone  Interrupted  it. 

In  that  year  George  I.  died,  and  his  son,  George  II.,  as- 
cended the  throne.  This  event  made  no  change  In  the 
politics  of  the  government,  the  new  king  being  equally  with 
his  father  attached  to  Sir  Robert  Wat  pole,  the  most  power- 
ful minister  the  country  has  ever  know  n,  and  also  one  of 
tin-  abb  l  For  twelve  ycir-  Linger  he  continued  to  main 
tain  pe.icc;  but  public  clamour,  exciter]  by  lib  political 
enemies,  drove  him.  In  1730,  into  hostilities  with  Spain. 
This  war  was  wholly  of  a  commercial  chancer,  and  had 
its  origin  m  the  desire  of  the  British  merchants  to  participate 
in  the  trade  with  those  vast  American  province*,  w  hich 
the  policy  uf  Spain  kept  Closed  agninst  foreign  commercial 
enterprise.  It  proved  tho  ruin  of  YVnlpnle.  who  was  driven 
froiu  power,  in  1748,  by  n  combination  of  acceding  whigs. 
lone,  and  Jacobites.  About  the  same  time  the  Interests 
of  the  sovereign,  as  elector  of  11  mover,  Involved  the  nation 
In  war  with  Prance  as  well  as  Spain.  In  1745,  Charles 
Edward,  grandson  of  the  expelled  James  II.,  landed  In 
Bcotland.and  was  Immediately  joined  by  the  greater  number 
uf  the  Highland  clans.  At  the  outset  he  met  wkh  some 
extraordinary  successes,  and  advanced  at  the  head  nf  a 
body  of  Highlanders  as  far  south  as  Derby.  Rut  being 
Joined  by  but  few  Englishmen,  and  having  received  no 
support  from  France,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Scotland, 
where  the  battle  of  Culloden  terminated  this  ll!<atarrrd 
enlerprhu''  'ne  l*st  rl%  ll  wnr  that  has  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain.  The  measures  that  were  adopted.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  outbreak,  for  abolishing  clanship  in  the 
Highlands,  and  patting  an  end  to  hereditary  jurisdictions  in 
Scotland,  woe  of  great  advantage  to  thst  port  of  the  king 
dom. 

In  1749,  this  desultory  wnr  w  as  closed  by  the  pence  of 
AU  la  Chapeilc.  The  combinations  in  which  England  hnd 
engaged  on  the  Continent  had  been  In  geueml  unsuccessful : 
nor  were  tho  terms  of  the  peace  particularly  favourable  to 
her  interests.  Bat  she  may  be  said  to  have  attained  In  it, 
what  she  has  never  since  Inst,  a  decided  tnnritimn  tu- 
preoiacy  over  all  the  other  power  j  of  Europe.  She  entered 
ll  as  a  competitor,  and  closed  it  as  mistress  of  the  sen. 
Thenceforward  she  has  fought  to  preserve,  rather  than 
extend,  her  navnl  dominion. 

At  this  period  France  was  peculiarly  anxious  to  recover 
her  lost  maritime  power,  in  consequence  <sf  that  desire  for 
extended  colonint  conquest  which  then  swayed  her  councils, 
and  •eems.  indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  active  principle 
of  European  politics  towards  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Disputes  in  the  E.  Indies,  and  In  N.  America,  toeether  w  itli 
the  continental  quarrel*  of  Prussia  ami  Austria,  brought 
about  the  grant  contest  which  commenred  In  175*.  com- 
monly called  the  Seven  Years'  YVnr.  Fortunately  for 
England,  the  management  of  her  affair*  soon  afterwards 
fell  Into  the  liana* of  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  w  hoso 
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influence  over  their  age,  from  their  power  of  Inspiring  and 
directing  enthusiasm,  Is  fur  greater  than  the  highest  talents, 
aided  by  the  most  powerful  connexions,  but  divtrtuleof  tab 
peculiar  faculty,  hsve  ever  acquired.   1'nder  the  guidano 
of  Pin  (Lord  Chatham),  her  arms  triumphed  In  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Gerirre  II.  died  In  the  middle  of  this 
war  (1760).  and  wna  succeeded  by  George  III.   This  prince. 
Ill  educated,  ohstlnate.  and  strongly  Imbued  with  nnti- 
popular  |>rejudlcrs.  withdrew  his  confidence  fmru  the  mtn 
1  istry  of  Iris  grandfather.   Pitt,  unnhle  any  longer  to  carry 
1  his  measure*,  retired  from  the  cabinet.    A  new  ministry 
1  succeeded;  and  a  glorious  war  was  terminated  by  an 
1  Inglorious  peace,  which,  however,  seen  red  to  Englnnd  the 
|x*T*rvsion  of  Canada,  and  some  other  Inferior  acquisitions 
The  foreign  dominions  for  which  the  seven  years*  war 
had  been  undertaken  hnd  now  ncquired  an  eonrmot:* 
extension,  and  were  Increasing  rapidly  In  population  fend 
'  importance.   Founded  portly  by  commercial  nrfventurerv 
partly  by  religlmtt  hnd  political  refngre»,  the  colonies  of 
England  on  the  main  land  of  America,  exclii'lve  of  tVinaaH. 
1  part  of  Louisiana,  and  Nova  Scotia,  acquired  from  the 
French,  were  divided  Into  thirteen  rrriivmcea  or  states,  and 
i  hnd  24  millions  of  Inhabit  ints.  In  the  West  Indies,  England 
|..,.  w-.«f,|  Jamaica,  then  the  rwi«t  fertile  and  best  cutllrsted 
of  the  W.  Indian  Islnnds.  and  a  number  of  smaller  eobsnles. 
I  In  Hindostnn,  lyird  Cllve  hnd  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
I  empire,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Important  prov.  nf  Bengal 
!  In  1757.   Saeh  was  the  extent  of  the  realms,  to  the  govern 
1  merit  of  which  George  III.  succeeded. 
I    The  Internal  ht«tory  nf  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
1  George  I.  and  II.,  evinces  a  gradual  and  steady  Increase  nf 
1  natkoanl  prosperity,  without  rnpld  change.    Little  of  the 
violent  political  and  social  emotions  which  had  agitates! 
the  preceding  age.  nnd  were  again  to  agitate  the  nrxt.  was 
then  felt  by  the  community.   The  Jacobite  party  wore 
gradually  out.  and  was.  In  fact,  nearly  extinct  In  England 
before  the  Scottish  outbreak  of  1745.   Tlw  tows  against 
d  s,  Nt«  r-  w  hlrh  still  remained  on  the  statute-bonk,  were 
so  modified  by  usage,  that  little  political  dctinrtion  remained 
In  practice  between  them  nnd  members  nf  the  church. 
Tnls  period  hns  been  regarded  by  some  writers.  th-arH 
probably  on  no  sufficient  ground-,  as  being,  cm  the  wheie. 
the  most  favourable  on  record  as  respects  the  economised 
condition  of  the  lower  rltsre*.    Its  beneficial  Infiumce,  k* 
this  res|<ect,  was  probably  ow  ing  In  part  to  the  extra,  nl  narr 
circumstance  of  a  long  nnd  xteady  mntinumce  of  protluTtivc 
years: — In  fifty  year*,  from  1715  to  1705,  only  five  deficient 
harvests  are  said  10  have  occurred ;  nnd  the  price  of  wheal 
was  generally  little  more  than  half  what  It  had  been  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  crntirry.    The  population 
of  the  country  Increased  only  at  a  moderate  rate,  or  from 
5.:t00.000  in  1720,  to  0.400.000  In  1760;  and  the  laboiinrtg 
classes  consequently  reaped  the  fall  benefit  of  this  pros- 
perity in  the  shape  of  high  wage*.    The  poor-lasr*.  ts 
managed  nt  that  lime,  certainly  contributed  to  prrvr nt  a 
more  rapid  augmentation.    Moral  and  orderly  habit*,  on 
the  whole,  rhnmcterixed  the  period-  the  violence  of  earlier 
limes  hnd  disappeared;  nnd  the  peculiar  vices  attending  on 
great  Wealth  and  manufacturing  industry  hnd  scarcely,  as 
yet.  begun  to  prevail. 

A  novel  order  of  things  began  with  the  accession  of 
George  III.  New  moral  nnd  social  Impulses,  arising  at  the 
same  time  with  an  eitrnnrdlnnry  spread  of  wealth  and 
industry,  materially  altered,  In  a  few  years,  the  char 
of  the  community.  The  dl«pntes  respecting  the  rip 
of  the  demagogue  Wilkes  from  parliament,  though 
portant  In  themselves,  were  the  precursor*  of  great  r 
they,  for  the  first  lime  (at  least  since  (he  commonwealth), 
brought  into  action  a  democratic  party  In  the  stnte.  hostile 
to  the  old  tirt«tocrntic  legi«hntre.  This  party  spread  mast 
widely  and  rapidly  in  Ihe  trans-Allnntic  dominion*  of 
Great  Britain.  Exa*|icmtcd  by  attempts,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country,  to  impure  on  them  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, and  incited  by  the  sympathy  nf  a  considerable  parts 
In  Erifftnnd.  ihe  thirteen  provinces  of  N  America  revolted 
In  1770,  nnd  openly  proclaimed  their  independence.  Not 
withstanding  a  gallant  resistance,  they  would  probaMy 
have  been  subdued,  had  not  France,  Spain,  nnd  Hotlaad, 
espoused  their  quarrel  England  was  again  involved  la 
war  with  the  chief  continental  nation*,  and  maintained, 
even  ngnlnst  thnt  formidable  combination,  her  msrit«m» 
supremacy.  But  she  was  forced  to  relinquish  her  domtn 
Ion  over  her  revolted  colonies,  which  the  peace  nf  1783 
r  u  e, I  to  the  dignity  ol  an  independent  federal  republic 
In  India,  the  arm*  of  Great  Britain  continued  to  make  a 
sure  and  gradual  ptiatieaa. 

The  clone  of  the  American  war  was  followed  by  minis 
terlal  changes  of  unusual  Importance.  A  csaihiion 
formed  between  Lord  North,  the  unpopular  minister, 
had  conducted  the  war,  and  Charles  James  Fox. 
been  It*  most  violent  opponent,  which  embraced  most  of 
those  great  family  Interests  that  had,  for  a  series  of  years. 
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of  the  old  oligarchy  either  came  gradually 

into  Mi  v  lew*;  or  continued  in  permanent  opposition 


predominated  In  parliament  The  king  disliked,  however, 
the  coalition  ministry  J  and  an  attempt  tu  Invade  his  pre- 
ropntiv ■«■.  by  a  bill  which  threatened  to  transfer  the  govern- 
nienl  of  India,  in  some  mensure,  to  parliament,  afforded  a 
pretext  for  its  dismissal.  William  Pitt,  younger  son  of  the 
Larl  of  Chatham,  was  then  called  to  Uie  direction  of 
.iftiilrs,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  He  hnd  to  contend 
at  the  outset  with  a  hostile  majority  in  the  H.  of  C,  but 
the  country.  In  which  the  coalition  was  exceedingly  un- 
pn|iular,  was  decidedly  In  his  favour;  and  this  and  the 
declared  support  of  the  court  enabled  him  to  dissolve 
parliament,  and  to  secure  a  great  majority  in  the  new  If. 
»f  «'.  Pitt  now  became  the  most  powerful  minister  who 
had  swayed  the  cabinet  since  Walpole.    He  called  to  bis 

'  a  new  school  of  |x>Htirtans ; 

ually 

country  continued  In  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  In  a 
•taic  of  great  prosperity,  during  the  first  ten  vears  of  his 
ndmtnistraitnn.  Hut.  In  1793.  it  wns  involved  in  war  with 
Prance,  then  in  the  crisis  of  n  tremendous  r«  volution. 

Ilctwoen  175(1  and  177(1,  the  great  system  of  canals, 
which  now  Intersects  the  whole  of  England,  was  com- 
menced, and  carried  a  considerable  way  towards  comple- 
tion. In  1707.  I  Ik"  first  grrat  step  wns  made  in  th*  manu- 
facture of  cotton  by  the  Invention  of  llnrgrcave's  > pinning 
jenny.  Watt's  first  patent  lor  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine  wns  taken  out  in  1709 ;  which  is  also  the  dale  of 
Ark wrlght's  patent.  These  great  steps  In  practical  indus 
sr]  .  inking  place  about  the  snme  time,  may  be  regarded  at 
,s  causCt  Hnd  eflfecta  of  the  sudden  spread  of  eommi-r- 
tial  activity.  At  the  accession  of  Reorge  HI.,  the  exports 
of  England  amounted  to  about  X 1. 1,000.000  ;  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to  £'25.000.000,  During 
the  same  period,  the  national  debt  had  more  than  doubled. 

consequence  of  the  henry  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can war. 

The  events  of  the  three  nml  twenty  years,  between  the 
commence  meat  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  its  final 
conclusion  in  1 8XS,  are  far  too  varied  and  manifold  to  be 
feabra  than  alluded  to  in  this  brief  summary.  It  was  divided 
into  two  periods  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  (l«J00  to  1803;. 
la  the  first  of  these,  the  British  navy  obtained  the  undis- 
puted sovereignly  of  the  sens;  and  most  of  thr  remalninc 
colonies  of  Frnnre  and  Holland  fell  inlo  our  hands.  Hut 
our  military  operations  on  the  Continent,  and  the  combina- 
tions which  we  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
European  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  Preoch,  were  almost 
uniformly  unfortunate.  Pitt,  suffering  from  the  ill-success 
of  his  measures,  and  determined  not  to  make  overtures  to 
Prance,  retired  from  office:  his  place  was  supplied  by  a 
ministry  which  was  broken  up  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
in  1803,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  power.  The  last 
great  act  of  his  first  ministry  was  the  union  with  Ireland  ; 
a  measure  long  contemplated,  but  hastened  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Insurrection  that  broke  out  In  that  country  In  1793. 
The  union  abolished  the  separate  legislature  of  Ireland  . 
and  Introduced  100  new  members  for  Ireland  Into  the 
Imperial  H.  of  C„  and  the  representative  peers  of  Ireland 
into  the  H.  of  Lords. 

The  renewed  war  was  but  little  successful  at  the  outset, 
except  that  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  France  were  totally 
destroyed  by  Wit—,  at  Trafalgar.  Pitt  died  in  1800.  after 
the  last  of  the  great  continental  confederacies  hnd  been 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitr.  But.  shortly  after- 
wards, affairs  took  a  favourable  turn.   Napoleon.  who«e 


all  the  Prencb  generals  that  were  opposed  to 

iin  ill;,  expelled  the  French  from  the  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  which  bad 
so  long  triumphed  over  every  combination  formed  for  ita 
overthrow,  was  irretrievably  broken  by  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  Russia.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in 
1814,  was  followed  by  Napoleon's  abdication;  and  his 
short  reign  after  his  return  from  F.lbn  was  terminated  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  raUed  the  glory  of  the 
English  arms  and  of  the  English  general  to  the  highest 


ambition  was  .is  boundless  as  his  genius  was  transcendent, 
having  prevailed  on  the  Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  to  abdi- 
cate the.  crown,  resolved  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  on 
the  Spanish  throne.  But  in  doing  this,  he  |irovokcd  n 
reslstnncc  that  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  Though 
the  abdicated  princes  were  the  merest  Imbeciles,  and  their 
government  a  tissue  of  abuses,  the  Spaniard*  took  arms  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
nnliou  thus  wantonly  violated.  The  English  fanned  the 
finme  that  had  thus  been  excited;  Rid  tlir. m  supplies  of 
money  and  ammunition  and  powerful  armies  into  Spain. 
At  lir«t  these  hnd  but  little  success;  but  no  sooner  hnd 
their  command  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  (then  General 
Welleslcy)  of  Wellington,  than  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
was  changed.  Possessing  In  an  almost  unprecedented 
degree  all  throe  qualliisw  that  fo  to  form  n  consuinmsie 
eommandcr,  the  duke  successively  baffled  and  defeated 


y  to  the 
the  whola 


The  treaty  of  Vienna  restored,  in  as  far  as  the  allered 
circumstances  of  the  world  would  permit,  Europe  to  its 
state  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Kevolu 
tion.  Except  the  important  advantage  of  being  secured 
ognlnst  the  danger  of  attack  by  a  too  formidable  neighbour, 
England  gamed  little  by  the  war.  She  restored  Java,  and 
most  of  the  foreign  colonial  possessions  that  hod  fallen  Into 
her  hands  during  Its  progress,  retaining  only  Malta,  tire 
protectorate  of  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Dcmerara,  Triaidud.  and  some  other  places  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  India,  the  conquest  of  Mysore  In  1799,  and 
sueecssfnl  wart  with  the  Mahrnttao,  left  her  mU  tress  of 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  cither  in  direct  sovcr 
eJcntj .  or  n  protector  of  the  native  princes. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  British  nation  during  this 
pmtrarfi  tt  ttntfjto  were  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  During 
III  I  i  -  ri  in  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  nearly 
X  "O.immi  a  vt-sr.  and  nearly  500.000  men  were  employed 
In  the  national  eervlcc  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  addition  to 
tbe  sums  raised  hy  taxation. above  X'OOu.OOO.OOO  were  added 
to  the  national  debt  during  the  course  of  the  contest.  Still, 
however,  the  whole  period,  from  1003  to  1815,  was  one  of 
crent  anil  rapidly  increasing  national  prosperity.  But  the 
truth  is,  as  we  have  el.<ewtaere  endeavoured  to  show,  thai 
this  prosperity  is  in  p.rt  to  be  ascribed  to  that 
or  our  burdens  which  the  war  occasioned  : 
to  he  irsttOly  aecounte.i  for  by  the 
dcrfiil  cugei  nt  discovery  and  ' 
nml  manufacture-  "  hit  i,  having 
war,  coisuiiui  d  to  gain  new  streng 
content. 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  the  longest  in  our  annuls, 
ended  in  lv"°xl.  Fit  >everal  yetrs  before  his  death,  he  Ind 
laboured  under  mental  alienation,  the  royal  authority 
being  e\er.  i«ril  by  his  son.  with  the  title  of  prince  regent 
During  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  1V„  perhaps 
the  most  srlAstl  nnd  n»nnl  of  our  monnrchs.  the  peace  of 
Europe.  In  n«  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  was 
Interrupted  only  by  the  sltoit  hostilities  of  1H37  rurslnst  the 
Turk',  in  behalf  of  tin-  insurgent  Greeks.  At  home,  the 
country  wns  ngiintiil  by  the  nnsu'  re«>fiil  effort  made  by 
the  king  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  and  by  n  continued  struggle  between  the  two 
great  whig  and  tory  parties,  taking  the  terms  in  their 
widest  acceptation.  Bu:  the  progress  of  the  country — the 
vast  Increase  of  manufactures  nnd  commerce,  and  ennse 
quentty  of  the  town  population,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  French  war.  in  1793— hnd  greatly  strengthened  the 
whig,  or  popular  pnrty.  Civil  disabilities  of  all  kind*  were 
loudly  objected  to;  the  abii«es  incident  to  the  nomination, 
or.  as  it  was  called,  rotten  borough  system,  veer*  denounced ; 
and  a  demand  for  n  remodelling  of  tbe  elective  system  nnd 
of  the  H.  of  C.  was  raised.  «  hi.  h.  being  supported  bv  the 
great  bulk  of  the  town  pop.,  and  being,  also,  in  itself  just 
nnd  reasonable,  onld  not  tie  long  resisted.  In  1828.  the 
Test  Act,  which,  though  obsolete  in  (act.  still  imposed 
nominal  disabilities  on  Protestant  di-«cnlcrs.  was  repented  ; 
and  in  IRSi.  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  excluded  Ro- 
man Catholics  fmm  the  legislature  were 
changes,  by  increasing  the  popular  influence, 
way  for  that  treat  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  H.  of 
C.  which  will  long  distinguish  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
An  outline  of  the  Reform  Act.  and  an  estinmie  of  lite  alter 
ntlons  which  it  Introduced  into  the  character  of  the  leais 
I. -ii ure.  are  given  under  the  head  ■*  Constitution."  The 
emancipation  of  slaves  ilir  iighoul  tho  British  dominions, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  for  the  adnWnlstta 
lion  of  the  Poor-laws,  are  the  only  other  measures  of 
importance  In  this  reign,  which  terminated  on  the  90th  <4 
Jane.  1837 ;  wbea  the  Princes*  Victoria,  da  of  liter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  grand-daughter  of  George- 1 II  .,  succeeded 
to  the  crow*. 

DON 
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ENKHUY8EN.  or  ENKHUIZEN.  n  sen-port  town  of 
Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  ennu  on  a  small  peninsula 
In  the  Zuyder  Zee,  27  m.  N.E.  Amsterdam.  Pop.  7000.  It 
ts  fortified  on  the  land-aide,  and  has  a  harbour  formerly 
much  frequented  by  trading-vessel*,  but  which  Is  now  near- 
ly useless,  from  having  been  Riled  tip  with  sand.  The 
town  contains  several  churches,  a  floe  town-hall,  and  n 
large  cannon -foundry ;  and,  by  means  of  a  canal.  It  still 
command*  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  salt  feh. 
During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  herring  fisheries 
employed  many  of  the  Inhabitants,  whose  number  at  that 
time,  nmounted  to  12,000.  F.nkhuysen  wot  founded  In  1200  ; 
In  1514  it  was  all  but  destroyed  by  on  inundation.  (««•» 

ClfT ,  ct-IT. ) 


ENNI8,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland,  eo. 
Clare,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap. ;  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Fcr 
fin.  which  Is  here  crossed  by  three  bridjtes.  90  m.  N.W. 


Pop.  In  1831.  6701 ;  in  1831.  7711 ;  but  _ 
pari.  bor..  which  includes  an  area  of  469  acres,  had  In  1831 
a  pop.  9727.  Catholics  are  to  Protestants  In  the  proportion 
of  about  6  to  1.  It  is  meanly  and  irregularly  built,  and 
mmi  part  of  the  bouses  in  the  suburbs  are  mere  cabins.  In 
fact  of  1390  houses  io  the  bor..  no  fewer  than  896  ore 
thntched :  the  streeta  are  only  pnrtiallv  paved  and  lighted 
The  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an  eitenrive 
R.  Cuth.  chapel,  used  as  the  cathedral  for  the  dkxesa  of 


Klllalne,  two  convents,  meeting-houses  for  In... 
and  Methodist*,  a  school  on  the  foundation  of 
Smith,  a  Catholic  college,  n  national  school,  the  .. 
court-hotrse.  Jail,  InArtnnrr,  fever  hnspltnt.  a  house  of  in 
du«try.  nnd  a  barrack.  The  constabulary  nnd  the  revenue 
police  have  station*  here.  Races  are  held  annually  in  the 
neigh  bourhond.  Under  the  charter  of  James  I.  of  1613  the 
corporation  consists  of  a  provost  nnd  twelve  free  burze^e*. 
This  body  returned  two  mem.  for  the  bor.  to  the  lrl*h  H.of 
C.  down  to  the  Union ;  and  it  subsequently  relumed  one 
mem.  to  the  Imp.  H.  of  C.  till  the  Reform  Act  when  the 
limit*  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged,  as  nlrenrfv  stated,  and  the 
X'10  freeholders  ndmiited  to  the  franchise.  Registered 
elector*,  in  1838-38.  398.  Rince  this  change  In  the  mod* 
of  election,  the  corporation  has  been  virtually  extinct.  The 
nssixes  for  the  en,  are  held  here;  as  are  general  sessions  la 
Jan-  April,  and  Oct.,  pettv  sessions  on  Fridavs,  and  a  manor 
court  in  the  suburb  of  Clonrond  occasionally  for  pleas  to 
the  amount  of  X10.  The  eo.  prison,  built  on  the  radiating 
plan,  contains  73  cells,  and  18  other  pri*on  rooms.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners,  in  1837.  was  143;  the  number 
of  convictions  160.  none  of  which  were  capital.  There  are 
no  manufactures,  hut  there  Is  adistillerv  near  the  town,  and 
B  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  most  part  of 
which  Is  conveyed  down  the  river  by  lighters  to  Clare,  9 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  to 
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1  to  £16.61 

and  fair*  on  9ih  April,  Uih 
Ulh  OcL,  sad  3d  Dec.  Post  office 
in  1830,  £826;  in  If 36,  £1002.  Branches  of  the 
J,  Provincial,  and  National  banks  were  opened 
bTl 834-35-36.  (Beundetty  Report ,  KaiUay  Rep.  ;  Statist. 
Survef.) 

EN  N I  SCO  RTH  Y.  a  thriving  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Wexford,  prov.  Leinrter.  on  the  Slaney,  13  m.  N.N.W. 
Wexford.  Pop.  in  1831.  3567  |  In  1831,  5055.  It  la  roman 
tically  ailualed  on  the  declivities  of  steep  hills  on  each  aide 
the  river,  that  is  here  crowed  by  s  bridge ;  it  is  navigable 
by  large  barges,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
which  extensive  quays  have  been  constructed.  It  Is  well 
built.  The  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  K.  Oath, 
chapel,  convent,  meeting- houses  for  tiuakers  and  Metho- 
dists, a  large  school,  almshouses,  a  fever  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary, a  market -house,  and  a  court- house:  the  ancient 
castle  is  still  standing.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter 
of  James  I.,  in  101 1,  consists  of  a  portreeve,  twelve  bur- 
gesses, and  a  commonalty :  it  sent  two  mem.  to  the  Iriah 
U.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  It  was  disfranchised.  Gen- 
eral sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  petty 
on  Thursdays.  The  town  is  a  constabulary  sta- 
There  is  here  an  earthenware  manufactory,  tan- 


yard*,  breweries,  a  rope-walk,  flour  nulls,  and  a  distillery. 
Duty  was  paid  in  1836  on  73,896  bushels  of  malt,  and  14,777 
gallons  of  whiskey.    A  brisk  trade  is  kept  up  with  Wexford 

on  awl' Jan..  S^st' Feh.,°2l st ^March* A prTl^KRh !  Ma™ 
7th  June.  5th  July,  26th  Aug.,  19th  Sept..  loth  Oct..  15lh 
Nov.,  and  21st  Dec.  Fost-othce  revenue  in  1830.  £830 ;  in 
1836.  £1096.  Branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  National 
banks  were  opened  in  1835. 

.  Enniseorthy  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle,  still  in  good  pres- 
ervation, built  here  by  Raymond  le  Gros,  who  married  a 
sister  of  Stronghnw.  In  1649  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell. 
On  the  98th  of  May,  1798,  it  fell,  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
tact, into  the  handa  of  the  rebels.  The  tatter  afterward  es- 
tablished their  head-quarters  ue  Vinegar  hill,  which  com- 
mands the  town.  Here  they  were  attacked,  and  driven 
from  their  position  with  greit  loss  t>y  the  royal  forces  under 
Lord  Lake  on  the  9Jst  of  June.  1798.  ( SttU.  Sure. ;  Rail- 
way  Rep. ;  Plottdtn's  Ireland,  tL  456-479,  8Vo  ed.) 

ENN1SKTLLEN,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, co,  Fermanagh,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  pruv.  Ulster, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  island  on  the  river  or  strait  con- 
necting the  two  principal  divisions  of  Lough  Erne,  85  m. 
N.N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  1831.  0116;  but  the  limits  of  the 
purl,  bor.,  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  extend  beyond  the 
sdand,  embracing  in  all  an  area  of  156  acres,  and  a  pop,  in 
1831.  of  6796.  It  has  suburbs  on  its  E.  and  W.  sides,  on 
the  mainland,  with  which  it  communicates  by  two  hand 


dges:  it  consists  principally  of  a  main  street,  and 

There*!*  an 


than  in  Dublin,  particularly  in  the  lower  class  of  houses  in 
the  main  street ;  some  of  which,  that  in  ordinary  situations 
in  other  towns,  would  not  bring  more  than  £4  or  £5,  are 
here  let  at  from  £11  to  £12.  or  guineas,  a  year."  ( Bvund- 
:.)  Under  a  charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  the  cor- 
i  consists  of  a  provost,  14  burgesses,  and  a  eonimon- 
It  sent  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  oft'.,  and,  since  the 
Union,  haa  sent  one  mem.  to  the  Imperial  il.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors  in  1838-39.  SMS.  A  bor.  court  is  held  on 
Thursday  for  the  recovery  of  small  sums.  The  co.  assises 
sure  held  here,  as  are  the  general  and  petty  sessions.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  a  K.  Oath,  chapel, 
meeting- bouses  for  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  an  Infir- 
mary, with  a  dispensary,  a  linen  hall,  barracks,  and  the 
co.  court-house  and  prison.  The  prison,  on  the  radiating 
plan,  has  36  single  cells,  and  10  other  rooms  for  prisoners, 
their  average  number  In  1837  being  111 ;  the  convictions  in 
the  same  year  were  965,  of  which  two  were  capital.  Leath- 
er is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  and  there  are  two  dis- 
til lories  and  a  brewery:  duty  was  paid  in  1836  on  33.268 
gad  I.  of  whiskey,  and  4314  bush,  of  malt  grain.  The  trade 
constats  In  Umber,  cool,  and  slate,  brought  by  water  from 
Beleek,  having  been  previously  carried  there  from  Bally  - 
ahnanon  by  land.  Market*  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  fairs  on  the  10th  of  every  month,  except  March, 

ttf" nVSkJkV^ pToTlnHsMS'was* '  'nedTn 


'  i  Influ  i  Irtttud,  ii.,  152.) 
ved  principally  from  tolls, 


they  were  on  the  market  day.  I  understand  that  many  at 
the  tradespeople  are  wealthy,  and  that  the  retail  trade  it 
brisk  and  profitable.  The 
the  estate  of  Lord  Ennisfc.il. 
The  corporation  revenue,  i 
amounts  to  about  £600  a  year. 

From  Its  position,  the  pomes* ion  of  Enniskilien  has  al- 
ways been  of  importance  in  Irish  contests.  It  distinguished 
itself  during  the  war  of  1689,  by  its  attachment  to  the  lib- 
eral side,  and  by  its  resisting  and  defeating  a  su|ierior  force, 
sent  to  reduce  it  by  James  11.  Part  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  Enniskilien  were  subsequently  formed  into  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  whkh  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Enniskilien 
dragoons. 

ENNS,  or  ENS,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  che.  Trnun.  on 
the  Enns,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  10  m.  8.E. 
Line.  Pop.  3418.  The  town,  which  is  placed  upon  a  Meep 
hill.  Is  well  built,  and  contains  a  lofty  tower  erected  by  th« 
Emperor  Maximilian.  The  expense  of  building  the  old 
walls  of  Enns  was  defrayed  by  a  part  of  the  ransom  of 
Richard  I.  of  England.  Enns  possesses  sosne  linen,  steel, 
and  hardware  manufactories,  and  breweries.  It  Is  supposed 
to  stand  upon  or  near  the  site  of  the  an.  J. anna  rum.  where 
n  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place  under  Galerlus  ta 
304.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  Its  vicinity. 

ENOS  (an.  A'ess).  a  merit,  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
snnjlac  of  Galllpoll.  at  the  extremity  of  a  long,  low,  narrow 
toneue  of  land  forming  the  8.  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Ems*. 
38  m^.WOalllgi.  I**-*30^  »"      long.  95°  58;  4£ 

Marina,  II  Is,  in  fact,  the  sea  port  of  AdrlaJiople.  and  is  very 
advantageously  situated  for  commerce;  but  "owing  to  the 
blind  and  stupid  Indifference  of  the  Turks,  a  sand  bank, 

allowed  to  form  at 


advnn 
blind 

which  increases  every  year,  has 
the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  consequence  Is.  that  the 
town  stands  tn  pools  and  swamps  of  water,  which  not  only 
produce  pestilential  fevers  that  extend  to  Adriano|de.  but 
are  the  greatest  impediments  to  trade.  Formerly,  large 
vessels  used  to  enter  the  port ;  but  now  even  the  small 
craft  from  Smyrna  are  obliged  to  unload  outside  the  bank." 
(k'rppeTe  Jouruef  acres*  the  lialkhun*.  I.,  353.)  The  Ma 
ritza  is  navigable  up  to  Adrianople  in  winter  and  spring  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden,  but  in  summer  the  sea-craft 
only  ascend  as  far  as  Demotica.    (See  AnaiaaoeLK.) 

ENOSBURG,  p.  U,  Franklin  co..  Vt.,  56  in.  N.  by  W. 
Montpeller,558  W.  Chartered  in  1780,  first  settled  in  1797. 
Organized  in  1798.  Drained  by  Mlssisque  river  and  its 
branches,  which  afford  water-power.  It  has  four  church- 
es, one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Episcopal,  an  academy,  of  brick,  erected  In  1839.  two  stores, 
three  fulling-mills,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw  mills,  one  scad- 


roe  fulling-mills,  tlireegrtst-miil*.  six  saw  mills, one  arrtd- 
ny.  50  students,  eleven  schools,  846  scholars.  Pop.  2022. 
ENTRE  DOURO  E  MlNHO.  a  prov.of  Portugal,  which 


of  which  It  is  K'S..1  on  "thl  1 

4?5? 43" N^"ong%l°"l?4y"  E  ' p! i "whl 
7656.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  In  this  part  of  Hun- 
gary, and  contains  four  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran 
church,  chapter  house,  synagogue,  co.  and  town  halls ;  a 
Catholic  gymnasium  and  high  school,  Lutheran  college, 
Episcopal  library,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  the  religious 
termed  "  Calvary."  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  of  the 
United  Greek  church,  and  the  seat  of  the  board  of  govern- 
ment for  Hungary  on  this  side  the  Theiss.  Its  inhab.  man- 
ufacture linen  fabrics,  for  which  this  town  Is  noted,  woollen 
snd  hempen  cloths,  earthenware,  and  beer;  and  have  ■ 
considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.  Eperies  is 
surrounded  with  gardens,  and  a  great  deal  of  flax  Is  raised 
la  lis  vicinity.  The  town  Is  ill  supplied  with  water  for 
drinking ;  near  it  are  some  warm  chalybeate  s|iring*  used 
as  baths  ;  and  at  no  great  distance  Is  the  royal  salt  mine  of 
Soovar.    ( ih-eter.  A'at.  F.ncfti. ;  Bergheau.) 

KIT.  K.N  AY  (an.  Jtfum  Pereunee),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Maine,  cap.  arrond..  near  the  Marne,  which  is  here  crowded 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  90  m.  W.N .  W. 
Chalons.  Pop.  (1836)  5444.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
some  strength  :  but  its  walls  and  ditch  are  now  fallen  into 
a  state  of  decay.  Though  Irregular.  It  Is  nest  and  well 
built.  In  one  or  its  open  spaces  is  a  handsome  new  church 
of  the  Doric  order.    Epernay  has  a  theatre,  a  communal 


Epernay 

college,  and  a  public  library,  contstning  10,000  v 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture  snd  of  tribunals  of 


of  which  are 
wine  vau 
the  town  is  built 


EPHESUS. 

ihn  wine,  are  of  rait  extent,  ana  as  solid  as  if  they  were 
supported  by  arches.  The  wine*  are  classed  par  tmttrt. 
that  is,  f.ir  < rut,  or  growths.  Few  travellers  pass  through 
Epernay  without  visiting  these  vaults.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  free  from  dancer,  especially  with  newly -bottled 
wine.  In  the  months  of  June  and  August,  when  the  vine  la 
In  blossom,  and  when  the  grape  begins  to  tipea.  At  sueh 
periods  the  bottles  frequently  explode  with  great  violence ; 
and  fatnl  accidents  have  in  consequence  happened  to  work- 
men and  visiters,  who  have  neglected  to  use  the  precaution 
of  covering  themselves  with  iron  masks  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Kprrnay  has  sustained  several  siege*,  especially  that  In 
which  It  was  taken  by  Francis  I.  In  I.V.rj.  Previously  to 
that  period  It  h»d  been  burned  by  Francis  I.,  to  prevent  its 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  '  Huge,  art.  Mumt  ; 
luct.  tUtfrtpk.,  4-e. !  Offitud  Tablet,  H<37.) 

EPHE8U8.  an  anrwnt  and  now  ruined  city  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, called  by  Pliny  the  light  of  Asia — rostra  (Hut. 
Asf..  lib.  v.,  ♦)  and  famous  alike  In  sacred  and  profane 
history,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Cayatcr.  near  iu  embouchure 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Ionia,  anil  near  the  modern  village  of 
A»inlurk.  3e"  m.  8.8.E.  Smyrna.  The  eporh  of  it,  tuiimli 
lion  la  very  remote,  being  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Amnxons ; 
but  It  subsequently  received  a  colony  of  Ionian  Greek*  un- 
der Andruelus.  the  son  of  Codrus;  and  thenceforth  uccu- 

Ised  a  distinguished  place  among  the  twelve  confederated 
onlan  cities  of  Aiii  fc!lr.o..  From  the  remote*!  per  a  .J 
Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Diana,  hence  called 
tho  E  plies  isn  godOew,  in  its  iiomedmte  vicinity ;  and  ua  u»- 
lag  besieged  by  Crresu*.  the  inhah.  pinjle  b«  o?T'.t*i»5  of  their 
city  to  Diana,  uniting  It  to  her  temple  by  a  mpe  7  stadia 
<7-btbs  u.)  in  lei.»:h.    [litrsi^  35.)  SubseqtMr.:'.y 

to  this  period  the  original  city  was  gradually  abandoned, 
and  a  new  one  grew  up  round  tlie  temple ;  but  its  situation 
teas  again  changed,  especially  by  the  mt.  riereiue  of  Ly 
mmarhus,  who  is  said  to  have  romp,  lied  a  pomon  of  the 
inhab.  to  resort  to  a  new  town  be  hail  built  on  higher 
ground.  Ephesus.  Miletus,  and  the  other  Ionian  cities, 
were  early  distinguished  by  their  commerce,  and  ticcatnc 
among  the  greatest  emporiums  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
wealth  thry  had  thus  accumulated  enabled  the  lonlans  to 
erect  at  their  Joint  expense  (/eclass  a  tat*  .Usrd,  PUn-  lib. 
xxx  vi..  %  21)  a  noble  temple  In  honour  of  Diana,  in  which 
was  placed  tier  Itmgc  in  Ivory,  said  to  have  been  sent  down 
from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  but  which  was  really  the  work  of 
an  Mi(l  named  Canitla.  i./Via..  lib.  tlx,  $  4.)  This  sa- 
cred edifice,  accounted  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its 
lime,  escaped  that  destruction  la  which  ail  the  other  Greek 
temple*  of  A»ii  Minor  were  involved  through  the  impotent 
fury  of  Xerxes,  after  his  expulsion  front  Greece.  But  it 
anoit  after  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  insane  rage  for  notoriety  of 
un  obscure  individual  of  the  name  of  fierostratus,  who,  to 
i  ■  '  i  *  '  i  ti'  hit  memory.  set  tire  to  the  temple!  ( I  .Vex., 
lib.  viii.,  $  14.)*  This  event  is  aald  to  have  occurred  on 
the  night  In  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  (fYce- 
i  <>.  /"  -N  u-'  Deorum.  lib.  H.,  $  97.)  At  a  subsequent  peri- 
od, Alexander  ollered  to  rebuild  the  temple,  provided  he 
were  allowed  to  Inscribe  his  name  on  the  front;  hut  this 
was  declined  by  the  Ephesian*.  who.  principally  at  llielr 
own  cost,  but  partly,  also,  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  others,  raised  a  new  temple  In  the  goddess  far  transcend- 
ing Its  predecessor,  and  such  as  entitled  It  to  be  ranked 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  To  lessen  the  ri*k 
of  injury  from  earthquakes,  it  M  at  built  on  the  margin  of  a 
ninr»u.  Its  foundations  costing  an  immense  exponas.  It 
was  425  ft.  in  length.  220  «lo.  in  breadth,  and  adorned  bv 
127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  60  ft  in  height.  ( fNa, 
•Vat.  Hut.,  lib.  xxxvi..  $  14.)  The  altar  was  the  work  of 
Pnxiu-les;  the  famous  •rulptor  Stop-,,  nl«i  ronlrilMitrd  U> 
the  embellishment  of  the  tone,  which,  among  other  tktft- 
sfeoers  of  art,  could  boost  of  a  noble  picture  of  Alexander 
the  Ureal,  by  Apelles,  a  native  of  the  city.  An  extensive 
sanctuary  wns  attached  to  the  lempln;  but  this  privUcgu 
waa  annulled  by  Tiberius,  on  account  of  the  abuse*  to 
which  it  led. 

The  worship  of  Diana  was  Intrusted  to  Ihe  care  of  a  num 
ber  of  priests  {Ettiaiortt  and  Kttrntt.,.  and  a  (elect  band 
of  virgin  priestesses ;  and  to  prevent  the  chance  of  any 
breach  of  that  chastity  so  dear  to  the  goddess,  the  former 
were  emasculated.  (Straits  lib.  xiv..  p.  641.)  A  great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Diana  was  annually  celebrated  at  Ephe- 
sus, under  the  presidency  of  jltiarcks,  <tf  deputies  sent  by 
the  different  Ionian  eilie*.  winch  \\*»  rcoiteil  lo  not  only 
by  crowds  of  visiters  from  all  parts  of  Ionia,  but  also  from 
all  ports  of  Greece  and  Magna  Orcein,  or  H,  Italy.  Gaines 
were  then  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence  ;  and 
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the  city  was  crowded  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and 

irifflr.  s»  well  as  of  religion. 

(living  to  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  harbour  by  the  de- 
posits brought  down  by  the  river,  ihe  commerce  of  tlie  city 
was  laid  under  cnnMdcrablv  difficulties;  but  every  one  know* 
that,  though  It  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  it  h  id  lost 
nothing  of  Its  ancient  fame  and  celebrity  w  hen  it  was  vidled 
by  si  Puul.  Although,  however,  the  cry  then  was,** Great 
is  IHana  or  the  Epheslans!"  (Acts,  xix..  St*.  34).  her  wor 
.hip  u.i-  doomed  !>|ieedHv  to  (Inline,  St.  Paul  resided  here 
for  three  years;  nrid  founded  n  church  that  bee  <nie,  as  it 
were,  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  (Acts,  xx.,  31.)  Among  bis 
other  enormities.  Nero  Is  said  to  have  de*|ioitrd  the  umple 
of  Diana  of  several  of  K.«  sacred  offering*,  and  of  o  large 
amount  of  treasure.  But  it  recovered,  In  some  degree,  fnan 
this  attack  ;  nod  continued  to  attract  some  portion  of  iu  an- 
cient veneration,  till  It  wns  finally  burned  by  the  Codis  in 
the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Bsoides  Apelles.  his  great  rlv*l  Par 
rhasius,  fleraclllns  the  philosopher.  Hippnuax  the  poet, 
Aitemidorus  the  trcogriphcr.  Jte.,  were  native*  of  Kphesus; 
hut  it*  inhab.  were  distant ui*h<<d  more  by  their  voluptuous 
ness.  rerinemcnt.  and  l  rathe,  than  by  then*  taste  for  leu  ruing 
or  philosophy.  They  are  also -sold  to  have  been  addicted 
to  sorcery  and  such  like  arts.  Wh  it  were  called  the  Knh* 
siaa  UtirrM.  ap|»e  <r  to  have  been  magical  symbols  inscribed 
on  the  cmwn.  girdle,  and  leet  of  the  statue  of  Dtann,  kg  ths* 
mn*  STssjoVal  ond  il  was  believed,  that  whoevei  prow  uacral 
'.>>«in.  hnd  forthr-'ih  all  that  be  desired!  (OtMsar,  cop. 
IU:  JJirho*.zrtrr  dt  Trrer^x.  an.  Kpkttt.) 

The  walls,  which  may  atlli  or  'raced,  einhrnce,  according 
to  poencke,  o  circuit  of  a^sstt  4  u.    Besides  its  temple. 
Ephesus  had  many  noble  buildup  inum;  which  may  still 
be  traced  the  ruins  of  a  circus,  a  iheoi.-e.  gymmu^im,  or. 
hut  the  r  ivages  of  earthquakes  and  other  c<nvul»lnns  of 
nature,  have  completed  (lie  rum  of  this  once  tansosu  city: 
and  her  ancient  magnificence  is  Indicated  by  the  extent, 
rather  than  the  preservation  of.  her  remains.    The  ancient 
aqueduct,  of  which  a  portion  still  exists,  is  ascribed  tn  tho 
Greek  emperors.    Her  "candlestick  has  been  removed  <so 
of  his  place."    (Rev,  11..  5.)    In  1784.  when  Kphesus  wns 
visited  by  Dr.  Chandler,  "  its  'sioulsiion  consisted  of  a  few 
Greek  |ieasanls.  living  in  extreme  wretchedness,  defend 
n nee,  and  insenslbihty  ;  the  representatives  of  no  iiiu-tn 
otis  |ieopi«.  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their  greatness 
some  the  substructure  of  the  glorious  edifices  w  hich  they 
raised;  snme  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  stadium,  once  lbs 
rruwded  scene  of  their  diversions  ;  and  some  in  the  ahrupi 
precipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  received  their  nshas 
•  •  •  Huch  are  the  present  cltlxens  of  Ephesus.  and  suets  b 
the  condition  tn  which  that  renowned  city  bos  been  gradu 
ally  reduced.    It  was  o  ruinous  place  w  hen  the  Euineres 
Justinian  Ailed  Constantinople  w  ith  Iu  statues,  and  rs 
the  church  of  Ht.  Sophia  on  iu  column*.    Since  then  K  I 
l>een  almost  quite  exhausted.    Iu  streets  are  obscured,  i 
overgrown.   A  herd  of  goeu  was  driven  to  il  far  snettsi 
fnan  the  sun  at  noon  ;  and  a  nofsy  flight  of  r roses  from  ibo 
< marries  seemed  to  insult  iu  silence.    We  heard  the  par 
trldge  call  in  Ihe  area  of  Ihe  theatre  and  of  the  stadium 
The  glorious  pomp  of  Its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  re 
incmbered ;  and  Christianity,  w  hich  was  there  nursed  bj 
a|Mwtlcs,  and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until  il  increase* 
to  fulness  of  si  .turn,  barely  lingers  on  In  nn  existence  hard 
ly  vUlble."    (  Tour  ro  jviria  Miner,  p.  150.  4tn  ed. ;  see  alsn 
tho  Anuamtiri  af  /vara  •»  tar  DUtttauU  Society,  where 
plates  and  measurements  am  given  oi'  the  principal  extnn* 
ruins;  Towrntfott.  ii.5l3-.V23;  ^orssnl  UniwrtoJ  Hitlm 
rp,  viL  t  Hi  Hvo  rd. :  Cramrr't  Atin  Minor,  I.,  3TT3,  tic.) 

EPHMATAH,  p  U,  Fulton  en..  N.  T,3f  m.  W.S  \\  \i 
bony.  402  W.  Orgnnized  la  lr*d7.  Drained  by  G a  rota  and 
Zimmerman's  creeks,  which  flow  into  Mohawk  river.  I 
contains  free  stores,  three  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
three  grist  mills  twenty  six  saw  mil  I «,  four  tanneries;  nghi 
sclmols.  5H7  scholars.  Pop.  21KW.  The  village  on  Garog* 
creek  eonuins  one  Prrshyterlnn  church,  and  about  ihlrrv 
dwellings.  Plenum t  Valley  village  has  one  BarMisi  church, 
and  about  forty  dwellings. 

I '.en  li  i  4tt.  p.  I..  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa,  3*>  tn.  E.  by  8.  liar 
ri-burg.  127  W.  The  village  is  a  German  settlement,  and 
consists  of  Old  and  New  F.phraiah.  one  mile  apart,  and 
contains  about  4U0  inhnbiiants.  Il  was  mado  bv  a  sent 
which  originated  In  Germany,  Cilled  Dunkcrs  or  Tunkerm 
Tbey  baptize  by  immersion,  and  refuse  to  bear  ami*,  or  fc» 
take  an  null.  Tliev  held  their  property  in  mom  ion,  end 
forbade  marriage.  But  most  of  the  jwculinriries  of  the  sect 
have  denppeurod.  though  they  ore  taill  diMkngttlshed  fur 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  regularity  of  their  live*, 
and  the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  The  t,  nasi s his  Ave 
flouring  mills,  three  grist-mills,  lour  snw-niills.  four  tanner 
lo?  |  three  distilleries.  Ave  reboots,  SI3  scholar*.   Pop.  90*0. 

EPINAL.  o  town  of  France,  dep.  Varies,  of  which  il  is 
the  cap.,  on  l-.tli  Imnks  of  the  Moselle.  36  in  S  S.K  N.mcv. 
o5  m.  If  JUL  Msxwnyrsa,  and  293  m.  K.B.E.  ParU:  1st  4t*> 
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IP  53"  N  .  Imifi.  6°  ST  13"  E-  Pop.  (1836)  8743.  It  was 
formerly  t.anificd  Willi  rampart',  anil  defended  by  a  castle  ; 
but  <>f  thoe.  only  the  ruins  of  the  tattrr  now  remain.  It  Is 
tolct  ibly  well  baflU  and  though  Ul  puved,  ka  clean  ;  it  haft 
quays  and  tiur  promenade*  along  the  river.  The  principal 
public  Uiildings  ore  the  barracks  hotel  of  tho  preloclure, 
two  hospitals  tho  church,  theatre,  public  library  with  17.000 
vols,  ami  a  miwcum  of  p-tinting*  nnd  antiquities.  Eplnal 
ta  the  neat  ol'  .  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  chamber 
ol  manulai  lures,  and  a  communal  collide,  li  hnaa  society 
>f  emulation,  schools  of  linear  design  and  music,  and  a 
gratuitous  course  of  midwifery;  manufactures  of  embroi- 
dery ami  lace,  linens  Mocking*,  pottery.  paper,  and  oil ;  and 
some  trade  in  corn,  entile.  Iron,  ilenls  and  other  timber.  It 
it  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  10th  century  ;  in  \  \": 
It  came  into  tho  posse*** m  of  John,  lnikc  of  l-orraine.  who 
grouted  it  many  privileges;  in  1070  it  was  liken  by  Urn 
French.    ( Hugo,  art.  Votg't ;  Ota.  Oicg.,  A-c.) 

Mi'l'l  \t.  p.  U,  Rockinitliam  ro..  X.  H-.  30  in.  E.  by  B. 
Concord.  477  W.  IncnrtNtriiod  in  1741.  Watered  by  Lam- 
l*cy  and  North  riv«rs.  It  contains  two  churches,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Congregational,  tight  stores,  two  lulling  - 
mills,  (our  grist-mills, »ii  saw-mills  two  tanneries;  seven 
-thiols  380  scholars.    Pop.  1335, 

EPSOM,  p.  t„  Morrlinac  to.,  X.  II..  13  m.  K.Concord.  483 
\V.  Watered  by  Hun  cook  river.  Chartered  in  1737.  It 
haa  *«vcrol  ponda,  and  contains  two  chinches  one  Congre- 
gational, and  one  Free-will  Baptist,  live  store*,  two  grist- 
mills, five  saw-mills;  eight  schools.  40-1  scholar*.  Pop, 
IM, 

EQUALITY.  p.  v,  capital  of  Gallatin  co,  ll„  187  m. 
BJLE,  Springfield.  770  VV.  Situated  on  the  >N.  side  of 
Saline  creek,  which  flows  Into  Ohio  river.  It  contains  n 
handsome  hrlck  court-house  40  feel  square,  nnd  two  stories 
high,  u  kail,  thirteen  stores,  various  mechanic  shop*,  about 
ciginy  dwelling*,  and  500 inhabitants.  Halt  n  manufactured 
in  the  vicinity.   Proceed*  of  the  pest-ofltoe  $340. 

Equality,  Lj  Miller  co..  Mo.  It  has  one  school,  90  schol- 
ars.  Poii.  131 

I  K1.KI.I.    v<  llr.r*.  n  ». 

EKFCRTIi.  a  foititird  lowu  in  u  nearly  isolated  portion 
of  the  Prussian  dominion,  prov.  Saxony,  formerly  a  free  im- 
perial city,  and  now  the  cap.  of  a  ret.  and  clrc.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Cera,  a,  tributary  of  the  I'mtrutt.  about  mid- 
way between  Collin  and  Weimar  ;  1st.  SIP  58"  45"  X.,  long. 
HO  v>'  .jp"  i:d  p,ip.  ( iK*eii  34,308.  Berghaus  says,  thai  it  is 
-  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  broad  ttreels.  and  largo 
square* ;  whereas  the  Knemt.  des  (Jem*  4u  .Monde  says, 
that  It  ila  very  Irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  no  street  or 
squnro  worthy  of  notice.  excel*  the  market  place,  with  a 
ruiall  obelisk,  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  Inst  electors 
of  Mayeocc.  nnd  the  f*redrnp/at:,  leading  to  the  cathedral. 
Tint  (wilding,  originally  a  line  Gothic  structure,  haa  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  hostile  attack*  to  which  the  town 
baa  born  exposed;  but  considerable  sums  have  recently 
hewn  expended  on  its  repair :  in  ita  tower  is  u  bell  KM  in. 
thick.  10  ll.  high,  about  :fc!  It.  in  circumference,  and  weigh- 
ing -75  cm t.  'J'here  are  fourteen  other  churches:  an  L'rso- 
luie  convent,  to  which  a  girl's  school  is  attached:  the  Au- 
gustine convent,  in  which  l.ntlier  pnsscd  several  years  of 
his  life  ksaow  converted  into  an  orphan  asylum;  but  the 
apartment  of  thu  Reformer  is  preserved  ns  nearly  as  poast- 
bia  to  its  original  condition,  ana  contains  his  Bible,  portrait, 
anil  oilier  relics.  The  town  has  another  orphan  asylum, 
u  mi  institutions  fur  the  blind  ;  the  deal'  and  dumb;  a  school 
for  puor  children,  and  n  hou-o  of  corrvciion.  Its  university, 
(•MiiiiM  in  1393.  and  suppressed  In  IHlli,  has  been  replaced 
by  gymnasium*  Tor  Catholics  and  Protestants :  It  has,  besides 
a  touchers'  seminary,  on  ncudetny  of  sciences,  with  a  library ; 
and  a  botanic  garden  with  a  library  of  40.000  vols.,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  university.  There  are  also  schools 
for  draw  ing,  m  il  hematics,  architecture,  commerce,  and  mid- 
wifery ;  several  scientific  nnd  literary  associations,  and 
cobnu  t*  ol  natural  history,  medals  other  objects  of  the  arts, 

fc*.    The  Ptuiminr         I        .;•   w  is  nUdi-.li.  d  in  If -J* 

Erfurt  h  i<»  a  foitress  of  the  n-cnod  class,  and  important  from 
iu  position  imi  the  high  road  U-lwcen  Frankfort  nnd  Imitate. 
In  addition  to  Us  outer  rnmpiris  and  ditches,  it  it  defended 
by  the  fort  of  IViersbcrg.  built  on  a  hill  in  lis  interior,  and 
thai  of  Cyrntksberg  without  its  walks,  on  n  height  about 
POO  fL  in  elevation.  1 1  hnaa  garrison  of  4000  men.  In  the 
limo  of  Chaiicmugne,  Erfurth  was  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial cities  of  Cenunny.  and  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
10th  century,  it  is  aald  to  have  had  ns  many  as  58,000  inhab. 
The  bus  in  cms  of  shot-making  it  eticnalvcly  cnrrled  on,  and 
it  has  mnniitucturo*  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  silk  rib- 
and* nnd  other  fabrics  vermin-Hi.  pearl  barley.  liqoMtsV 
vinegar,  ami  leather;  some  breweries,  tec.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  local  government  fur  lis  reg.  and  circle.  •  board  of 
tajtutiun,  council  nnd  tribunal  fur  the  town  and  circle,  but 
n..l  of  n  judn.ii!  court  lor  its  ths'r.  or  re,:.  It  tir-t  formed 
part  of  the  Prusxun  dom.  In  lWW;  from  letiT  m  1813  it  mm 
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occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  1808  a  memorable  interview 
look  place  in  it  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  F.mpcror 
ofHuwia.  It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  IH14.  (Bcrgk»u», 
AUg.  JMudtr,  trt. ;  Mmrrmp't  hand  iluok.  , 

1.K  II'..  lake,  one  of  the  Ave  great  lakes  of  X.  America, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    It  lies  between 
41°  'AT  and  43°  Sft  X.  Int.,  and  between  78°  55'  and  M3°  V 
W.  Ion.    It  lui*  tlie  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Xew 
York  on  the  M.  and  S.  E.  border,  and  the  lertile  pcniirxula 
■  it  I  pper  t'nuada  on  the  X.    Ii  has  un  elliptical  »hap«-,  an.1 
is  about  *Jb5  ma.  long,  and  varies  In  lu  breadth  from  10  to 
ti3  in.   It  receives  at  its  W.  end,  through  Detroit  river  or 
strakl.  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  groitl  upper  lakes 
and  discharges  ita  own  waters  through  Xingnra  river, 
celebrated  for  Its  stupendous  water  fall.   Its  surface  Is 
elevated  5tf5  feet  above  tide-water  at  Albany,  Stl  feet  Mow 
lake  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  393  ft  above  the  level  of 
lake  Ontario.   Its  waters  are  more  shallow  than  those  of 
thu  other  great  lakes.   The  greatest  depth  which  has  been 
obtained  by  sounding,  Is  -To  ft    Iu  mean  depth  is  not  over 
ISO  fL   ll  receives  from  Canada  but  a  few  smnil  streams 
the  pini'ipil  ol  which  1^  the  <'n-"  or  VVell.md,  nenr  iu  £. 
extremity.    From  Mlchlgnn  it  receives  the  Huron  nnd  Rai- 
sin; from  Ohio,  the  Maumee.  Portage,  Sandutky,  Vermil- 
lion. Ulack.  C'uy  ah««ra.  Grand,  Anhtabula  and  (\>nneaui ;  and 
from  Pennsylvania,  Elk  and  other  small  creeks ;  and  from 
X.  York,  the  Cattnrnugus  and  Hufialo  creeks.   The  rivers 
<d'  lake  F.ric  have  bars  at  their  mouths  rarely  ailording 
more  than  eight  ft-  water.    A  little  X.W.  of  the  mmith  of 
Sandusky  buy.  Is  a  group  of  islands  called  North,  Middle 
nnd  South  Itass  islands.    In  the  X.  part  of  the  8.  islnnd,  Is 
I'm  in  bay,  which  has  twelve  ft.  of  water,  and  atTords  the 
best  harbour  on  the  lake,  and  Is  easily  accessible.  Into 
this  harbour  Comimalore  Perry  brought  his  prizes  after  the 
battle  of  lake  Eric.   The  Untie  was  foughl  a  little  to  the 
N.W.  of  this  Sept.  10,  1813.   The  best  harbours  on  the  8. 
shore,  are  Sandusky  in  Ohio,  Erie  in  Pennsylvania,  nnd 
Hullulo  nnd  Hl.nK  Rork  in  N.  York.    Port  Maillnnd,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  or  Ouse  r.  forms  the  he«t.  and 
almost  the  only  harbour  on  the  (Canada  shore.    Grand  r. 
niter  a  course  of  100  m.  enters  lake  Erie  40  m.  directly  W. 
of  lis  outlet.    In  consequence  of  Its  shallowness,  a  part  of 
thu  hike  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  navigation  Is  fo 
several  months  suspended.   Thu  importance  of  this  lake 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  Erie,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Wellnnd  canaU.   The  Erie 
cannl.  3o3  in.  long,  connects  Buffalo  on  Ibis  lake,  to  Albany 
on  Hudson  r.   The  Ohio  canal,  3H7  in.  long,  extends  from 
Cleveland  on  the  lake,  to  Portsmouth  on  Ohio  r.  The 
Wellnnd  canal  extends  from  Port  Malttand  at  the  mouth 
of  Grand  r.,  434  m.  including  10  of  slack  water,  to  Port 
Dalhousie  un  lake  Ontario.    It  Is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
1£3  tons  burthen,  nnd  has  been  adapted  to  steam  Imnls.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  Ice  is  driven  by  the  westerly 
winds  to  the  E.  end  of  Hie  lake,  so  that  the  Wellnnd  cnnnl 
Is  more  early  navigable  tbnn  the  Erie  canal.   The  business 
which  is  dune  on  that  lake  by  the  aid  of  these  cnnnls  Is 
immense ;  and  Is  constantly  Increasing.  The  following 
waa  the  tonnage  enndled  nt  the  several  districts  on  lake 
Erla,  la  the  United  States.  In  1840.   Buffalo,  N.  Y..  491 IV 
Detroit.  Mich.  11.433;  Cleveland,  O..  9514;  Sandusky,  O. 
3643;  Miami. O., 3333:  Preniue  Isle.  Ps.3300;  total. 34.10U 
This  Included  more  thnn  300  vcwels  consisting  of  ships, 
brig*,  schooners  s!oo|m,  and  steam  boats.  Of  these  Inst,  the- 
nutnber  is  great,  nml  many  of  them  arc  of  the  largest  class, 
nnd  nre  little  Inferior  lo  those  on  Hudson  r.   Goods  can 
now  be  transported  from  the  city  of  X.  York  to  the  port* 
on  lake  Michigan,  through  lake  Erie,  for  one  dollar  for  n 
hundred  pounds ;  and  as  the  shores  of  these  lakes  become 
increasingly  settled,  the  business  must  immensely  increase. 

Kan  county,  N.  Y.,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  stnte. 
and  contains  r76  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  lake  Erie  and  by 
Niagara  Wm  and  8.  by  Cattaraugus  cr.  Drained  by  Buffalo. 
Cayuga,  Cazenove,  Seneca,  Elltcott's  Couqungn  nnd  Ton 
newnndm  creeks.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  co. 
and  communicates  with  lake  Erie,  by  nn  extensive  basin, 
formed  by  the  pier  nt  Black  Rock.  A  rail  road  communi 
cates  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  It  contained  In 
1840.  39.734  neat  cattle,  81,443  sheep,  37508  swine;  nnd 
produced  307.493  bushels  of  wheal,  5530  of  rye,  179.057  of 
Indian  Corn.  19.503  of  buckwheat,  13,906  of  barley,  434.4H!» 
of  (Nils  556.383  of  potatoes.  33-1,040  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
over  33  bushels  of  edible  grains  exclusive  of  potatoes,  u> 
evary  Individual  of  its  population.  It  had  twenty-three 
euensnission  booses  in  foreign  trade,  317  retail  stores  nine 
(louring  nulls  forty-four  grist-mills  135  saw-mills,  two  oil- 
mills,  four  furnaces,  iweniy-iwo  fulling-mills  four  woollen 
factories  twenty-six  tanneries  six  distilleries,  ten  brewer 
le*.  seven  potteries  ten  priming  offices  Ave  binderies  five 
daily,  four  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers  and 
rii  periodicals  ;  three  academies  156  students  375  school. 
IsjiM  It  holers.  Pop.  02,465.    Cap.,  Buffalo. 
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Bats,  county.  Pa.,  situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  tuie, 
and  contain*  710  aq.  m.  Bounded  N.W.  by  lake  Erie, 
\yatercd  by  Connraut,  Elk,  Walnut  and  other  creeks 
(lowing  Into  lake  Erie,  and  French  r,  which  flows  into 
Alleghany  cr.  It  contained  in  1840,  3 1,805  neat  cattle,  47,97 1 
slice",  91.665  twine  ;  and  produced  173,094  bushels  of 
wheat,  H550  of  rye.  197,825  of  Indian  corn.  31.884  of  buck- 
wheat. 10.450  of  barley.  843.749  of  oats,  334.871  of  potatoes, 
3874  pounds  of  hops, 264.341  of  sugar.  It  had  four  cummit- 
•iou  hoiisea  in  foreign  trade,  sixty  seven  retail  stores,  two 
lumber  yards,  one  furnace,  fifteen  fulling-mills,  three 
w'Millcn -factories,  one  fluorine  mill,  thirty  six  grist  mills, 
I Itj  saw-mills,  two  pajier  mills,  eighteen  tanneries,  four 
•lei  tileries,  two  breweries,  three  printing-offices,  one  bind- 
■  ...  four  weekly  newspapers,  four  academies.  165  students, 
■::n     h.yil*.  Kli'J  scholar*.    Pop.  31.344.  rap.  Erie. 

Kate.  r.Hinty,  <).,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  Had 
contains  150  tq.  in     Bounded  N.  by  lake  Erie,  and  Han-  1 
dusky  bay.    Drained  by  Huron  and  Vermillion  rivers.  It 
contained  In  1840,  7155  neat  cattle,  18.853  sheep.  10.856 
swine  ;  and  produced  94.112  bushels  of  wheat.  1588  of  rye, 
79.H77  of  Indian  corn,  3058  of  buckwheat.  2405  of  boriey.  \ 
64.567  of  oats,  71,687  of  potatoes,  300  pounds  of  sugar.  It 
had  eleven  commission-houses  in  foreign  trade,  forty -seven 
retail  stores,  two  furnaces,  one  forge,  two  flouring-mtlls,  i 
four  grist-mills,  nine  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  two  printing-  : 
offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers,  sixty  schools, 
S855  scholars.    Pop.  1&599.  Tap.  Huron. 

EatE,  p.  b.,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Erie  co..  Pa.. 
80  in.  8.8. W.  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  100  E.  Cleveland,  O.  370  N. 
W.  Harrisburg,  343  W.  It  Is  In  43°  W  N.  let  and  80°  « 
W.  long.  It  is  beautifully  situnted  ou  a  blufT  on  Presque 
Isle  bay,  on  the  8.  shore  of  lake  Erie.  The  hoy  was  for- 
merly enclosed  by  a  peninsula  before  It,  the  entrance  was 
much  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar.  But  the  U.  States  govern- 
ment appropriated  $100.(100  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
harbour,  and  by  the  construction  of  piers  at  its  entrance  the 
rhniuiel  has  been  deepened,  so  that  It  now  admits  the  > 
largest  vessels  nnd  steam-boats  which  navigate  the  lake. 
The  peninsula  of  Presque  Isle  has  also  been  converted 
Into  an  island  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  Isthmus  which 
connected  it  to  tin  main  land,  so  thai  the  hnrtxnir  of'  Erie 
hat  now  two  entrances,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  flow 
of  the  water  through  this  new  entrance  will  deepen  it,  so 
a-  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest  lake  vessels.  It  is 
n. iw  7.1  feet  deep,  and  by  passing  through  it,  six  miles  are 
►.<v«d  hy  vessels  touching  at  this  port.  The  depth  on  the 
Mm  at  the  main  entrance  Is  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  within 
I..-  bar,  much  more.  The  plan  of  the  bor.  extends  three 
•illicit  along  the  lake,  by  one  mile  in  breadth,  thouch  morh 
••i  it  is  not  built  on.  The  principal  part  of  the  bor.  lies  on 
•  •tie  street,  from  the  harbour  on  the  road  to  Wnterford.  It 
i  out. i ins  a  rourt  house,  jail, an  academy, a  female  seminary, 
u  bank,  nnd  seven  churches,  one.  Presbyterian,  one  Episco- 
pal, one  Methodist,  one  Associate  Reformed,  one  German 
Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  It  contains  four  com- 
mission houses  in  foreign  trade,  cap.  $6000.  forty-live  retail 
stares,  cap.  $311,000,  two  lumber  yards,  one  fulling-mill, 
two  grist-mills,  one  saw  mill,  two  tanneries,  three  printing- 
oflfces,  one  bindery,  four  weekly  newspapers,  three  acade- 
mies. 103  students,  eight  school*.  453  scholars.  It  has 
about  450  dwellings  and  3412  inhabitants.  Perry's  fleet 
was  built  here,  in  seventy  days  from  the  time  w  hen  the 
timber,  of  which  it  was  constructed,  was  standing  in  the 
forest.  To  this  place  he  returned  with  his  prizes  after  the 
battle,  and  the  vessels  now  lie  sunk  In  the  harbour  near 
the  Navy  Yard.  Visiters  are  weekly  cutting  pieces,  as 
relics,  from  the  Lawrence,  the  Ang-ship  of  Perry,  partly 
out  of  water,  though  much  decayed.  A  little  to  the  nght 
of  the  town,  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  bay,  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  French  fort,  Presque  Isle,  overgrown 
with  waeds.  Half  a  mile  beyond  It  Is  the  block  house, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  navy-yard  during  tile  late 
war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thunders  of  battle  may 
never  again  disturb  the  peaceful  waters  of  lake  Erie.  The 
brave  Gen.  Wayne  died  here.  Dec.  15,  1796,  on  his  return 
from  the  Indian  wars ;  and  was,  by  hit  own  request,  buried 
under  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort ;  hut  his  remains  have  been 
removed  by  tils  relatives. 

Etta,  t,  Ottawa  co.  O  ,  16  m.  N.  hy  E.  Lower  Hnndusky. 
Bounded  N.E.  by  lake  Erie.  Watered  by  Crane  r.  originall  y 
settled  by  the  French  from  Canada,  organized  in  1803, 
Poii.  300. 

Erik  .  p.  t.,  Monroe  co.,  Mich*  47  m.  8.W.  Detroit.  476 
W.  Watered  by  Vance  r.,  and  Bay  creek.  It  has  one  store, 
three  schools,  eighty-three  scholars.   Pop.  852. 

Earn,  p.  t,  Chemung  co..  N.  Y.,  8  m.  E.  Elmira,  195  m. 
W.  by  8.  Albany.  301  W.  Organized  In  1833.  Watered  by 
Cayuta.  and  Newtown  creeks.  It  has  seven  schools,  353 
scholars.    Pop.  1441. 

ERIVAN.  or  IRWAN.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  being 
the  cap.  of  Russian  Armenia,  on  the  Zengui,  an  affluent 
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of  the  A  raxes,  34  m.  N.N.E.  Mount  Ararat,  and  106  m.  8 
by  W.  Teflts.  Pop.  (1834)  11,984,  mostly  Armenians.  It 
contains  about  3000  houses.  Interspersed  with  numerous 
gardens,  and  ruins  of  various  dates,  the  whole  fortified  and 
protected  by  a  citadel  placed  on  a  steep  rock,  more  than 
600  ft.  in  height,  overhanging  the  river.  This  fortress, 
which  Is  about  3000  yds.  in  circumference,  is  encompassed 
by  n  double  rampart  of  earth  flanked  with  towers;  It  con- 
tains the  ancient  palace  of  the  khans,  now  the  residence 
of  the  governor ;  a  fine  mosque,  a  cannon  foundry,  barracks, 
dte.  The  houses  In  the  town  are  mostly  mean,  and  irregu- 
larly built.  Erivan  has,  however,  a  large  and  handsome 
carmvanterni,  with  780  shops,  besides  four  Armenian 
churches,  one  Rutso-Greek  ditto  ;  an  Armenian  convent, 
three  mosques,  some  aqueducts  of  a  carioas  construction, 
and  a  good  stone  bridge  of  several  arches  across  the  river. 
An  old  tower,  described  by  Chnrdin.  has  since  been  pulled 
down,  and  its  materials  used  for  building.  The  town  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuff*,  leather,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  is  a  station  for  caravans  from  Teflts.  Erzeronm, 
fcc,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Russia  and  Turkey, 
The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Erivan  is  unknown.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  from  the  Turks  in  1635.  The 
latter  retook  it  in  1724;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
Persians,  under  Nadir  8hah,  In  1748.  The  Russians  were 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  take  it  In  1808;  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  1837,  and  were  confirmed  in  its  possession  by  the 
treaty  with  Persia  of  the  following  year.  (A'tnnrtr'r  Pres. 
>.'m/p  A  r . ;  Eacyc.  det  Gent  dm  Monde.) 

ERLANGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  clre.  Central  Franco- 
nia.  on  the  Regnitz.  33  m.  8.  Bamberg.  Pop.  8,800.  It  is 
walled  and  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns :  the  latter, 
which  Is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  Germany,  was 
founded  by  Christian  Ernest,  Margrave  of  Bayreuth.  in 
1686;  it  contains  the  celebrated  Protestant  university,  the 
only  one  in  the  kingdom,  established  In  1743,  and  usually 
attended  by  about  380  students.  Thai  institution  occupies 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Margraves  of  Bayrenth,  aad  has 
connected  with  It  schools  of  theology,  moral  philosophy, 
midwifery,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  a  polytechnic 
school,  a  gymnasium,  general  and  lying-in  hospitals,  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history,  4tc,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  library 
of  100,000  vols.  The  palace  gardens  are  very  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  adorned  with  statues.  Woollen  goods,  stock- 
ings, hats,  leather  and  leathern  articles,  gloves,  ate.  are 
made  in  the  town ;  which  has  also  a  large  plate-glnss 
manufactory,  and  a  brewery,  besides  encne  trade  In  cattle. 
Most  of  the  pop.  are  Protectants.  Many  French  refugees 
settled  in  Erlnngen  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes;  and  in  1666  the  first  learned  society  In  Germany 
was  established  in  H.  (Berghaut,  Allg.  Lmuder,  4-c.  iv. 
143;  Mnrran't  Handbook  for  a'  ( Sermon.) 

ERLAU  I  Hung.  F.gtr,  Slav.  Jager),  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Hcves.  of  which  it  is  the  cap*  on  both  tides 
the  Erlau.  an  affluent  of  the  Thetss,  65  m.  N.E.  Peath. 
Pop.  18.247,  most  of  whom  are  Catholics.  It  has  two 
suburbs  ;  is  entered  by  tlx  gates;  and  contains  a  cathedral 
and  tlx  other  churches,  an  archbishop's  palace,  lycrum, 
with  a  library  and  observatory,  an  arc  hie  pise  opal  seminary, 
gymnasium.  Catholic  high  school,  conventual  hospital, 
asylum  for  infirm  clergymen,  and  various  otlier  publie 
inttiiiiikin*,  a  co.  hall,  Jtc.  The  neighbourhood  of  Eriaa 
it  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated;  it  produces  from 
1*1.000  to  300.000  rimers  of  fine  red  wines  annually,  and 
the  best  tobacco  in  Hungary.  The  culture  of  these  art  tries, 
together  with  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
leather  and  leathern  goods,  combs,  etc..  employ  most  of  the 
inhab,  and  supply  the  principal  kinds  of  merchandise 
found  in  the  markets  of  Erlau.  ( Otster.  Ail.  Earyc; 
Uerghnnt,  4*r.) 

ERNE  (LOUGH),  a  celebrated  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  Fer- 
manach.  which  It  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
It  consists  of  two  principal  lakes,  the  Upper  and  Losrer, 
connected  by  a  broad,  winding  channel.  It  contains  in  all 
an  area  of  about  40,000  acres;  and  stretches  N.  W.  and  8 
E.  30  or  35  m.  The  lower  lake  it  the  largest ;  and  both  il 
nnd  the  upper  lake  are  full  of  lalandt,  some  of  them  large 
nnd  thickly  inhabited,  many  of  them  well  wooded,  and  the 
u  hole  so  disposed  and  ncrompnnked  by  tuch  a  diversity  of 
coast,  as  to  form  a  vast  number  of  rich  and  interesting 
prospects.  Ennlakillen  stands  on  an  island  in  the  channel 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes;  and  on  another 
island  is  the  magnificent  sent  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  The 
lake  is  elevated  about  140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
It  receives  the  Erne  and  several  other  rivers:  and  dis- 
charges Itself  at  Its  N.W.  extremity  by  a  rapid  current  of 
about  9  m..  which,  after  falling  over  many  ledges  of 
obstructing  rocks,  precipitates  Itself  down  a  grand  cataract 
into  the  tea  at  Ballyshnnnon.  It  has  been  pnipnsrd  tt 
open  a  navigable  channel  fnim  the  sen  to  the  lake  be 
men  PS  of  a  canal,  which  would  certainty  be  of  material 
service.    (Star.  .1  taunt  of  Brtf.  Empire,  1..  337,  3d  edit; 
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Ettant,  p.  I .  Coos  eo.,  N.  H-,  155  m  lv  K.  Concord.616  m. 
W.  Rounded  E.  by  Crabagog  lake.  Margalloway  P.  her* 
unites  with  the  outlet  of  iJmhugng  Inkr,  Id  form  Andros- 
coggin r.  chartered  hi  1774.  Il  hu  oar  fchool,  forty  scholars. 
Pop.  104. 

Kivmo.  p.  t-  Franklin  CO..  Mw,  79°  W.  by  N.  Boston. 
412  W.    Incorporated  In  1838.    Rounded  W.  by  Connec- 
ticut r.  nnd  M.  by  Miller*  r.    It  contains  one  store,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  w  oollen -factory,  four  saw-mills,  one  tan 
oery.  four  schools,  eighty  scholars.    Pop.  300. 

Earn*,  p.  t..  Pteoben  eo.  X.  V..  SIT*  W.  by  8.  Albany, 
»V  W.  Organized  In  1886.  Cnnhneton  r.  and  Tioga  K 
here  unite  to  form  Chemung  r.  It  contain*  two  store*,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  grist  mill,  fourteen  saw  mills,  all  schools, 
887  scholars.    Pop.  785. 

KRZEROl'M  or  ERX-RCM  (Arab.  ,1rzn  ot  Houm).  an 
lm|iorlaiit  city  uf  Turkish  Armenia,  cap.  of  an  extensive 
paclMiic  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  seraskler- 
pecha ;  In  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Tcheldir  mountains, 
near  the  source*  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
GOOO  to  70UO  fi.  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  134  m.  8.K.  Tre- 
blzond.  Ill  m.  N.E.  bv  E.  Iliarbckr.  and  I5fl  ni  W.N.W. 
M.  Antral;  laL  39°  Xf  30"  N. ;  Ion.  41°  48*  15"  E.  Its  pop. 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  different  periods :  but  pre 
viuusly  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  some  yt-nrs  ago.  It 
perha|M  amounted  to  neir  100,000,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  Invasion  in  1889.  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
70,000  or  M.000.  Rut  having:  been  abandoned  by  most 
Armenian  families,  previously  to  its  being  again  delivered 
up  to  the  Turks,  it  had  not.  In  1835,  according  to  Mr.  Brant, 
above  15,000  Inhab.  {(Inf.  Journal,  vi  801.)  Probably, 
however,  this  estimate  was  below  the  mark,  and  the  pop. 
has  sinca  Increased. 

"Only  the  citadel,  which  occupies  a  low  eminence 
within  the  city,  is  now  fortified.    A  trench  and  two  walls 
once  surrounded  If ;  but  the  Inner  wall  only  Is  now  entire. 
It  Is  solidly  ball!  of  stone,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Turkish  fortresses  In  general.    Besides  the  bazaars, 
the  prtm  ipnl  mosques,  nnd  many  private  dwelling-houses, 
It  formerly  enclosed  the  palace  of  the  pacha  .  but  that 
extensive  building  was  demolished  by  the  Russians." 
(Mitfivttaty  Htotmrtkn  in  jfratraia,  p.  63,  64.)  Accord- 
ing t»  Mr.  Klrmeir  {.Ufa  Minor,  p.  386.)  the  citadel  Is 
three  or  four  miles  in  car.   Opt  V»  llbrnham  entered  If  by 
a  strong  nnd  mnmtve  gateway,  flanked  by  two  mutilated 
though  still  beautiful  mlnnrrts.  Most  of  the  Turkish  inhab. 
reside  within  the  citadel.   The  street*  of  the  city,  which 
may  or  regarded  as  a  suburb  attached  to  the  citadel,  nre 
narrow,  rronked,  filthy,  and  Infested  with  troop*  of  hungry 
dogs.   The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  mud.  wood, 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  being  In  general,  only  one  story  high. 
A  green  sward  has  grown  over  the  terraces  of  dirt,  by 
which.  Instead  of  roofs,  they  are  all  covered,  and  give* 
them,  when  viewed  from  nn  eminence  above,  almost  as 
much  the  aspect  of  a  meadow  as  of  a  dry.   The  envlmn* 
■re  singularly  destitute  of  trees,  the  dried  free*  of  the  cmlUe 
being  Ibe  only  fuel.    Water  is  good  and  abundant,  but 
wine,  according  t<>  Tournefort,  Is  eiecraMe.    {Lrttrtt  dm 
I  'i  int  11.,  339,  4tb  ed.)    Erzeroum  hn*  two  Armenian 
churches,  a  Greek  church,  and  about  forty  mosques,  the 
largest  of  which  will  accommodate  3000  people,    ft  has  an 
extensive  custom-house,  and  thirty-six  khan*  or  inns,  many 
of  which  are  large  and  solidly  constructed.    Its  bauars 
are  poor  and  small,  though  its  markets  appear  to  be  well 
supplied  with  provision*;  and  a  great  many  oxen  are  killed 
weekly.   The  eltr  is  well  situated  for  trade,  on  the  high 
rood  between  Asia  Minor.  Georgia,  and  N.  Persia;  and  II 
was  once  the  thoroughfare  for  most  part  of  the  over  land 
commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East,  which  survived 
the  disro very  of  the  passage  round  the  t'ape  of  Qaod 
Hope.    Recently  It*  commerce  has  been  diminished  from 
•  variety  of  cause*  :  but  mainly  from  the  emigration  of  Ms 
Christian  inhab.,  who  were  Its  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
to  the  mlj-t.cnt  possessions  of  Russia.   The  manufacture 
of  copper  utensils,  which  once  formed  the  principal  branch 
of  Industry,  is  now  almost  abandoned  ;  but  It  still  continues 
to  have  some  trad*]  In  furs,  gait*,  Ate.   The  amount  of 
foods  that  paases  through  Enemum,  ta  fr«»/i(«.  i*  very 
considerable ;  and  Cnpt.  VVUbmhnm.  who  visited  the  city 
In  1K37,  says  that  it  bad  materially  increased  since  the 
establishment  of  steam  boats  on  the  Black  Pea.    From  the 
K  the  shawl*  of  Cashmere  and  Persia,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco, 
lice.  Indigo,  madder,  rhubarb,  and  a  varietv  of  drugs,  are 
brought  to  Erzeroum ;  and  from  the  VV.  brood -cloths, 
sthlntzes,  shawls,  and  cutlery.   Little,  however.  I*  nren  of 
tony  of  these  goods,  except  at  the  custom  house  and  in  the 
fchnns :  so  much  t*  this  the  case,  that  according  to  Tourne- 
fort. a  person  might  die  for  want  of  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb 
at  the  very  moment  that  thrre  are  bale*  of  It  In  the  town. 
(UU  sapea,  p.  808.)    The  limited  extent  and  meanness  of 
the  hnznars  evince  the  small  importance  of  the  retail  trade.  | 
This  city  i*  a  principal  halting-station  for  caravan*  of  I 
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pilgrim*  from  Tehran  and  elsewhere,  to  Mace*.  Of  Its 
ho.ooO  inhab.  previously  to  1889,  It  was  estimated  thai 
83.000  were  Armenians,  and  the  rest  principally  Turks, 
with  about  850  Greeks.  The  city  had  no  Jewish  Inhab. 
Of  the  Armenians,  about  4000  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Oath., 
and  19.000  to  the  Armenian  church.  The  diocese  of  the 
Armenian  bishop  Includes  the  whole  pachalic  of  Erzeroum, 
which  since  the  late  war  has  been  much  extended,  nnd 
now  comprises  the  former  pnehalic  of  Kara  There  was 
la  1889,  an  Armenian  grammar  school  In  the  city,  with  sit 
or  seten  tenrhers,  and  from  500  to  000  scholars,  besides  a 
seminary  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Armenian  clergy  ;  and  ■ 
comimratitrlv  Inrge  pro|»*tion  of  the  pop.  ware  then 
rejmrted  l»»  |»>s»eici  the  rudiments  of  education. 

Ow  ing  to  the  elevation  of  the  place,  the  winters  are  long 
nnd  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood,  however,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  ate.  of  superior  kinds,  are  reared  In  great  number* ; 
and  In  the  adjacent  plain,  corn  of  a  very  excellent  quality 
it  grown,  which  form*  one  of  the  principal  article*  of  eg* 
port. 

Erzeroum  was  founded  about  415,  by  a  Byzantine  gene- 
mi  of  Ttieodoslu*  II.,  after  whom  if  was  named  Thtodot%- 
opoli*.  It  derive*  It*  present  name  from  the  an.  Jlne  or 
.Irditn.  n  |Mipuluus  city  which  stood  not  far  to  the  E  ,  hut 
which  hnvinfe'  been  destroyed  by  the  deljttkinns,  the  sur- 
viving inhab.  transferred  their  residence,  and  the  commerce 
nnd  name  of  their  city  to  the  present  *ite.  (Miroionaty 
Hftarrkti  in  .f  rmrau.  63.)  This  was  anciently  the  Strong- 
est of  the  Armenian  possessions  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  and 
it  is  at  present  considered  the  bulwark  of  those  belonging 
to  Turkey. 

EHt'AMBIA.  river,  Flor.  and  Ala.,  rise*  In  Monroe  eo., 
Ala  ,  and  entering  Flor.,  it  receive*  from  the  N.E.  Conecuh 
river,  which  1*  much  the  longer  nnd  larger  stream,  and, 
pursuing  .i  S  E.  course.  It  enters  Escambia  bay.  a  branch 
of  Pensacola  bay.  through  several  deep  channels.  The 
lands  on  this  r.  are  fertile,  but  liable  to  be  overflowed. 

Esrsaau.  county,  Flor.  Situated  in  the  extreme  W. 
|>art  of  the  ter.  and  contain*  600  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  W.  by  Perdldo  river,  and  E.  by  Escambia 
river.  Pensacola  bay  furnishes  a  grind  harbour.  It  con- 
tained, in  1840,  10.173  neat  rattle.  485  theep.  8074  swine; 
and  produced  7057  bu»hrls  of  Indian  corn.  6551  of  potatoes. 
It  h*id  forty-eight  store*,  five  lumber-yards,  ten  grist-mills, 
twenty -seven  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly 
newspaper  ;  two  academies,  100  students,  thirteen  schools. 
313  scholars.  Pop.:  whites.  8330;  slaves,  1350;  free  col- 
oured. 307 ;  total,  3993.    Capital.  Pensacola. 

ESt  TRIAL,  or  ESCORIAL.  a  celebrated  palace,  con 
vent,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
Old  Castile,  prov.  Segovia,  85  m.  N.W.  Madrid.  Its  mime, 
according  to  Cnslri.  is  of  Arabic  origin,  signifying  n  place 
full  of  rockt  ;  though  others  derive  it  from  a  Hpruilsh  word 
Implying  the  seen*  or  scum  of  melted  metal,  some  Iron 
mines  having  been  formerly  wrought  in  the  locality.  Its 
situation  certainly  bean  out  the  former  etymology.    It  ha* 
n  most  gloomy  lite,  surrounded  by  the  bare  crags  of  the 
Hierra  Guaderrama.   The  view  from  ll»  though  exiroalve. 
Is  not  pleasing ;  and  the  facility  of  procuring  stone  for  Its 
construction  would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  inducement 
to  the  choice  of  lu  site    It  was  commenced  In  1563  by 
Philip  II  .  and  finished  In  88  yea r»,  under  the  raperinten- 
dence  of  two  architects.   Il  I*  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  edlfVes  in  Europe,  though  far  from  being  rt 
tr  mall  y  the  most  elegant.  Il  Is  dedicated  lo  St.  Lawrence . 
"and  at  this  saint  is  snid  to  have  been  broiled  alive  on  a 
gridiron,  in  the  third  century,  the  founder  chose  to  have 
the  building  on  the  plan  of  thai  culinary  Instrument,  the 
bar*  of  which  form  several  courts,  while  the  handle  con 
tains  the  royal  a|*rUJicnU."  (  Twit*,  p.  99.y    The  handle 
is  about  440  Spanish  ft.  in  length  ;  the  principal  front  of  the 
main  portion  of  tlte  building  is  657  ft  (740  Swan.)  broad : 
the  sides  494  ft  (580  Span.)  In  depth;  and  the  general 
height  of  the  edifice,  it  about  60  ft. ;  a  square  lower,  about 
800  ft.  in  height,  flanking  each  angle.    It  la  wholly  built  of 
n  gray  stone,  called  Rcrnquefuv,  resembling  a  kind  of  granite, 
though  not  so  hard.   The  Doric  order  prevails  in  it*  arc  hi 
lecture.   The  most  striking  pari  of  the  Esc u rial  la  tha 
church  In  lit  centre.    Il  ta  built  with  a  cupola  and  two 
lowers,  after  the  manner  of  8t.  Peter'*,  at  Rome :  its  dome 
is  330  ft.  high.    Mr.  Inglis,  who  visited  it  in  1830.  observes 
that  its  Interior  exceeded  In  richness  and  magnificence  any 
thing  that  he  had  previously  Imagined,    "il  m  quite  Im- 
possible." he  soys,  "lo  enter  into  minute  descriptions  of  all 
that  compose*  this  magnificence :  the  riches  of  Spnln.  and 
her  ancient  colonies,  are  exhausted  In  the  materials;  mar 
bios,  porphyries,  jasper*,  of  Infinite  variety,  and  of  the  most 
extraordinary  beauty— gold,  silt er.  and  precious ttoec* ;  and 
the  splendid  effect  of  the  whole  is  not  lessened  on  a  nearer 
inspection  ;  there  is  no  deception,  no  glitter,  all  it  real 
The  whole  of  the  alur  piece  in  the  Captila  Manor,  up 
wards  of  «J0  feet  high  nnd  50  broad,  is  «n«  ma«s  of  juspci 
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porphyry.  marble,  and  bronze,  gilded;  Um  18  pillars  Ihnt 
adorn  it,  each  14  ft  high,  are  of  deep  red  and  green  jasper, 
and  Uio  intervals  arc  of  porphyry  and  marble  of  I  he  must 
exquisite  polish,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  colour."  ( lur 
glit,  I.,  *i5.)  The  celebrated  crucifix  of  Heovenuto  Cel- 
lini, formerl)  iti  the  possession  of  Uie  Medici  family,  i»  or 
wu,  la  this  church.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  the  ad- 
mirable frescos  of  L.  CionUnn.  comprising  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  other  subject*,  and 
which  are  considered  to  Oe  excelled  only  by  the  work*  of 
M  Angelo.  The  sacristy,  for  it*  decorations,  equal*  in 
beauty  any  part  of  the  Escurinl ;  and  contain*  some  of  the 
choicest  works  of  the  most  illustrious  pointers.  Of  the  44 
picture*  that  nilorn  the  sacristy,  it  may  be  said,  what  can 
rarely  be  mid  of  any  collection,  "that  there  is  not  one  that 
U  not  a  th-j  u'aurrt."  There  are  three  of  Raphael.  In- 
cluding the  celebrated  As  I'rrlo,  and  the  Madonna  dtUa 
fetee,  two  of  I^eonordo  da  Vinci,  six  of  TtU*n,  and  many 
of  Tintoretto,  Cuido,  Paul  Veronese,  Ice.  The  reliquary 
of  the  convent  contains,  of  course,  an  abundance  of  relics. 
The  library  of  printed  book*  contain*  about  34.000  vols., 
many  of  wblcb  are  very  scarce.  The  manuscript  library, 
more  valuable  than  the  former, comprise*  about  4000  MSsL, 
in  Arabic,  Latin,  Ureek,  Hebrew.  ate  Including  several  of 
the  Olti  and  I  Oth  centuries.  This  library  *u Acred  greatly 
from  a  tire  in  HWl.  The  rural  mausoleum  beneath  the 
church  is  a  most  magnificent  sepulchre,  it  is  of  a  circular 
farm ;  Um  walls  of  jasper  and  black  marble  ;  and  In  rows, 
one  over  another,  are  ranged  the  comas  of  the  sovereigns 
of  (Spain  Here  are  the  urns  of  eight  kings  and  eight  queens, 
on  opptaitr  side*  of  the  mausoleum  ;  the  former  including 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  nnd  his  son  Philip  ILi  numerous 
other  royal  perwinsges  lire  buried  in  a  chapel  In  the  E*cu- 
rial,  called  the  PauUieon  of  the  Infnntai.  The  palace  ad- 
joining the  monastery  would  anywhere  else  be  considered 
a  splendid  ■  .JiUrr,  but  hero  it  is  comparatively  little  worthy 
of  nodce.  from  it*  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  Kocurtal. 
The  loul  evpense  of  rawing  this  immense  pile  of  building 
la  said  to  have  amounted  to  ii.uuu.lniu  piastres.  The  Krenrh 
carried  nwny  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and 
other  valuables  from  the  E*eurtal ;  but.  on  the  whole,  they 
treated  the  edifice  with  gicatcr  forbearance  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  When  Mr  Inglis  visited  it  in  IKM, 
there  were  about  IU.i  resident  monk*  of  8f.  Jerome  living, 
not  ms  ascetic*,  but  in  a  state  of  luxurious  indulgence.  The 
revenues  of  the  monastery  forinrrly  amounied  to  X'l'i.uuu 
a  yeur.  A  straggling  village  of  2UUU  inhnb,  called  Escu 
rial,  or  Ban  Lorenxo,  adjolos  this  wonder  of  Hpain.  (For 
mi  el  tbnrate  and  excellent  account  of  the  ruriosiiles  of  the 
Kscuiml,  see  Twin'*  TrareU  in  Spain,  96-138;  Ingli*'* 
Spain  in  1830,  969-281;  Mxnano ;  Swmburn* ;  Towntend. 
II..  Illt-1«,  fee) 

E8KI  8A<JRA  (an.  Brr*a  »).  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, prov.  Ko-inieli  i.  on  a  triiml  >ry  or  the  Tunja,  near  the 
8.  fool  of  the  Halkhan*.  on  the  high  road  from  Cnnstnnll- 
no|ile,  and  Adrlanoi>le,  to  VVldin.  6H  m.  N.W.  Adrianople, 
and  76  m.  8  K.  Shumln.  Pop.  90.000  f  It  Is  finely  siluaied 
on  the  declivity  of  some  well  cultivated  hills ;  but  Is  very 
Indirtl-reiitly  built,  with  narrow  dirty  streets:  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  of  earth,  has  eight  010 glios*.  with  manufactures 
of  carpet*  and  coarse  eloth.  lender,  «tc.  There  are  numerous 
orchard*  in  its  vicinity,  anil,  at  a  short  distance,  are  some 
well  frequented  WOMB  mineral  hnih*.  (/>icfc  Qtog. ;  Mitek- 
tlCt  Journry  from  Moitnie  to  Constantinople.  l-r2.) 

E8NKH  line  Lntopoti*  of  Uie  Greeks),  a  town  of  the 
Thebniii  or  I  >|>er  Egypt,  on  the  \V.  bink  of  the  Nile  ;  'I* 
m.  t*.  Thebes :  lai.  33°  17'  38"  N„  long.  32°  *f  56"  K.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  l«  here  about  4  m.  in  width  ;  it  Is  how- 
ever too  much  elevated  to  be  covered  by  the  Inundation; 
and  the  canals  by  which  it  lywl  been  irrigated  having  been 
allowed  to  fill  up,  it  had  become  in  a  gresi  degree  birren. 
Uul  Mehemet  All  has  surceeded  In  reopening  these  canals, 
so  that  live  ancient  fertility  of  the  district  has  been  in  part 
recovered,  and  it  lion  become  the  seat  of  extensive  cotton 
plantations.  The  town,  seated  on  a  mound  of  debris,  30 
feet  In  height.  Is  the  principal  commercial  place  In  Upper 
Egy  pr.  It  Is  the  ewtrv|ioi  for  the  Hennaar  caravan  :  while 
tlie  Abnhdie  camel  breeder* of  the  desert  bring  their  camels, 
and  Ihr  Herbert  from  Nubia  their  commodities,  to  sell  in  its 
markets.  It  has  also  some  manufactures,  particularly  of 
matanek  or  cotton  shawls,  much  worn  in  the  country,  and 
poller)'.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop,  and  numbers 
among  its  inhah.  from  300  to  400  Christian  families,  who 
have  two  chnrches,  nnd  a  third  farther  up  the  country. 
There  is  a  Coptic  monastery  lo  the  8.  of  the  town.  ( Hitter'* 
.tfrica,  ill.  $£6;  JowetVt  CkriHian  Reteareket.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  famous  temple,  bnllt  of 
sandstone,  nnd  of  colossal  magnitude.  Having  been  made 
a  magazine  for  the  warehousing  of  the  cotton  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  it  ho*  fortunately  escaped  the  destruction 
thai  has  Inte'y  overwhelmed  some  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
monuments.   The  walls  of  this  temple  are  covered  Icrepi) 


with  tho  mud  of  the  Nile;  and  A  is  so  encumbered  with 
mud  wall*,  sand,  til  Hi.  and  cotton,  that  It  1*  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  It*  form  and  vast  size.  It  ha*  a  xoshas 
somewhat  resembling  that  at  Hendcrah;  and,  from  Um 
mode  of  Interpreting  the  tig  lire*  on  iu  litis  temple  was  long 
sup|Mised  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt;  but  so  fir  Irani 
ibis  being  the  case,  II  is,  according  to  Champollion.  I*  flu* 
modem*  dt  cent  y  *  i  exiitent  encort  en  i'-gypU  j  car  let  bat- 
relief t  qui  it  dttortnt,  el  It*  hieroglyph**  tnrtout,  tout  d'mn  . 
*tfte  teliement  grottier  et  tourmrnte,  fa 'en  y  aperftt,  ss 
premier  coup  d'aril.  le  point  ettrtme  d*  In  dbtadmet  d*  Cart 
{Lot tret,  100.)  This  conclusion  Is  established  by  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  show  that  Um  oldest  part 
of  the  temple,  a  small  portion  of  the  pronaos  or  portico, 
wns  built  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  but  thai  the  portico  was 
principally  coustrucicd  by  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  thai 
the  other  part*  of  Uie  structure  belong  to  a  still  later  era,  or 
to  ui.it  of  various  Roman  emperors,  from  Claudius  to  .-.;> 
ilmiu*  tieverus  and  Ccia.  It  appears,  however,  notwith* 
standing  the  Comparative  lateness  of  the  temple,  that  Es- 
neh  hail  been  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, fragments  of  edi rices  basing  been  discovered  bearing 
hiensjtlypliicil  inscripuons  that  refer  to  their  era.  Cham- 
pollion  suppose*  l hut  these  ancient  edifices  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  Persian  invasbm. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Esneh,  on  Uie  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  at  what  was  called  CVslrj  /..,/...  was  n  small 
temple  ;  but  this  interesting  relict  no  longer  exists.  It  was 
demolished  about  a  fortnight  before  Champollion  visited 
the  place,  and  its  stones  carried  off  to  repair  the  quay  at 
Esneh.  Truly,  whatever  Mehemet  All  may  be  In  other 
re»pects,  he  is  a  very  Turk  in  so  for  as  respects  his  treat- 
ment ol  monuments.    (Isttret,  107.) 

ESOPU8,  p.  t..  Ulster  etx,  N.  V..  7  m.  8.  Kingston,  66  m 
8.  by  W.  Albany.  307  W.  Bounded  E.  by  iiud*on  river. 
N.W.  by  Holdout  nver.  and  W.  by  VValkill  creek.  It 
contains  one  Hutch  Reformed  church ;  five  stores  one  cot 
ton  factory  with  '.M36  spindles,  one  flouring  null,  one  saw 
mill ;  seven  schools,  418  scholars.   Pop.  IU3U. 

KS8KCK.  or  f.SSKtJt;,    Hlav.  0*uek ;  an.  Mur*,*.  <-r 
Murta),  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  cap.  ol'  8lavnnla,  and  seat  of  Uie  gov 
veriiment  ol  that  prov.,  on  Uie  Drave.  13  m.  from  its  con 
lluenre  wiih  the  Danube.  63  in.  WJvJ.VV.  Pcicrw  ardem. 
and  134  m.  8.  by  W.  Hud*;  lot.  4SP  34'  13"  NM  Ira&g.  ItP 
4'.v  i  E.    Pop.,  iiicludiag  its  suburbs,  1  1.077,  principally  of 
tierman  descent.  The  modern  fortress  was  erected  upon 
the  site  of  a  previous  one.  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I,  b*» 
tween  171S  nasi  1719;  it  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well  con 
sirucied.  contain*  an  arsenal  and  barrack*  capable  iW  ac 
cuiiimudailng  30,000  men,  and  I*  strengthened  by  a  tiu  do 
pant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river:  the  houses  and 
other  buildings  within  It  are  generally  lolly  and  massive. 
It  is  surrounded  lo  u  bro^d  glacis,  nnd  communicates  oa 
the  N.W.,  by  a  long  avenue,  with  Um  (>oer-  Varus,  or  ax>- 
]wr  low  n ;  on  its  E.  side  Is  the  Unfer-  f  'nro*,  or  lower  town, 
on  the  site  of  Um  an.  Jlnrtia.  and  on  the  W.  the  Meter 
kb/e,  or  new  town,  in  which  suburb  insist  of  the  trade  is 
conducted.    Esscck  has  a  tine  military  pirade.  and  coat 
tains  live  Catholic  rhun  ties,  n  united  Creek  church,  ton* 
chapel*,  a  town  council  hiKise.  county  hall,  engineers'  col 
lego  (Jngmieurtkant),  military  school.  Catholic  gymaa 
slum,  high  and  other  schools,  and  various  other  paWst 
e>t  ihlishmenis.    in  the  arsenal,  numerous  banner*  and 
other  trophies,  taken  at  different  limes  from  Uie  Tarka,  or* 
exhibited.   Tho  Drove,  and  the  swampy  country  on  the 
side  opposite  the  town,  are  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  studs  and  twist;  but  the  chief 
commercial  Importance  of  Hsseck  is  derived  from  lis  Urge 
and  well-freqainicd  fairs  fur  corn,  horses,  cauie,  hides,  otc_ 
held  four  times  n  year. 

Murtia  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  anno  l'A  and  became 
the  Roman  rap.  of  Lower  Pun  noma;  it  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric  by  Cmutn n tine.  [Otttrrr.  Jfai.  KnefcL  ;  Berg- 
kaut,  .itlg.  lender,  Ac.  to*  035.) 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distr.  DnsseldorC 
rlrc.  Dmsbnrg.  on  the  Heme,  18  m.  N.E.  Huaaalil  iff  and 
4-J  m.  8.E.  Cleves.  Pi>p.  6784.  it  is  walled,  and  has  two 
<  'atli'ilic  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent, 
n  gy  mnasium,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  orphan  asylum. 
Il  is  the  sent  of  a  mumripsl  court  of  justice,  and  the  mining 
board  fin*  the  towns  of  Essen  and  Werdeu  ;  as  it  was 
formerly  of  the  diets  of  the  Rhenish  princes,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished assemblies.  The  tnhab.  of  this  industrious  on*) 
thriving  tow  n  are  employed  in  a  great  many  ditferrut  man 
ufartures.  including  ilium  of  woollen  and  linen  gooda,- 
leather,  vitriol,  anna,  cast-iron  and  steel  articles,  gas  appa- 
ratus, and  steam  engines,  as  well  as  in  dyeing  woollen 
.-Uifls.  nnd  coal  mine*  In  Um  virmlty.  (Hrrgkam*.  .iUg. 
Lauder,  d>c  I  v.,  670:  Von  ZtdlUi  der  1'reuti.  Sbmmt.) 

'  BSSex,  n  marlL  co.  of  England,  havmg  E.  and  8.  Um 
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German  ocean  and  the  Thames.  N.  the  cos.  of  Suffolk  and 
Cambridge,  and  W.  Hern  am  J  Middlesex.  Area.  061.190 
Km  oi  which  about  900.0UO  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Surface  generally  Asl.  lint  In  (-arts  undulatlnc. 
8.  si  mostly  km,  nnd  extremely  l<  rtiic  ;  but  in  Uio  N.W. 
port  of  i lie  c<>.  there  is  soure  chalk  Innd  ;  the  low  ground* 
along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  are  In  parts  marshy  and 
and  very  rich.  In  parti  of  the  coast  the  Und  is  Indented 
by  anai«  of  the  art,  forming  a  wrwi  of  Islets  and  |irnln 
sulas:  some  malt  m  irshni  along  the  Rhone  ate  protected 
I'ioiii  hiundatlon  by  embankments.  The  low  ground*  art 
subject  to  fever  and  ague.  I'll  otherwise  the  co.  Is  suffi- 
ciently henlthy.  Tillage  lo.tbundry  u  In  an  advanced 
•tale.  Wheal  and  hurley  .  r<  the  principal  corn  crops;  the 
ground  Ii  in  most  purl*  unsuitable  for  turnips,  and  fallow- 
ing is  ver>  extensively  practised:  beans,  however,  are  (re- 
<|iiemly  substituted  for  fallow*  on  the  heavy  loams;  and 
tins  practice  bj  gaining  ground.  Potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  quality  of  Essex  wheal  is  very  superior. 
Tin  iiicJilinf  of  calves  for  the  l.oudoa  mnrket*,  and  the 
grazing  and  ditiry  business,  are  both  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  district  of  Epptng  is  celebrated  for 
It*  butter,  winch  i»  probably  superior  to  lliaf  of  any  other 
part  of  England.  The  total  Mock  of  sheep  ia  estimated  at 
between  5UU.0U0  am)  550,000  hend.  and  the  annunl  produce 
■A  wool  at  between  H»oo  and  WOO  |mcks.  Estates  of  nil 
sums,  front  X5  to  X20.00U  a  yenr.  Many  small  and  mode 
ran  sized  (arms  occupied  by  their  owners.  Some  of  the 
hired  farms  in  thts  co.  are  among  the  largest  of  any  devoted 
to  tillage  in  the  empire.  Leases  when  granted  are  usually 
lor  seven  and  fourteen  years;  but  they  are  not  an  common 
now  as  formerly.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  18s. 
nn  acre.  Minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the  litne  nnd 
chalk  quarries  at  Purfleet,  unimportant.  Manufactures, 
principally  of  baiae  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  were  formerly 
carried  on  at  Colchester,  Cnggeshnll,  and  other  places,  but 
they  have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Principal  nver*.  Rod- 
tng.  Crouch,  Cheltner,  tllnckwater,  Colne,  which  intersect 
iho  co.,  exclusive  of  the  Thames,  Lea,  and  8tour.  which 
bound  it  on  the  S.W.  and  N.  Oysters  ore  raised  In  large 
quantities  in  the  F.»*ex  rivers,  especially  the  Crouch  and 
lllaik  water.  Principal  towns,  Colchester.  Chelmsford. 
Miildon.  ami  Harwich.  Essex  contains  fourteen  hunds.. 
five  half  hund..  a  royal  liberty,  nnd  400  parishes.  It  sends 
ten  litems,  to  the  H.  of  CL  viz.  four  for  the  county,  and  two 
each  for  the  Imr*.  nf  Colchester.  Harwich,  and  Maldon. 
Registered  electors  for  the  cn„  in  1838-39.  11.406,  being 
38*9  for  the  N .  and  .154?  for  the  8.  division.  In  1841  Essex 
find  67,603  inhab.  houses,  and  344.093  inhabitants,  of  whom 
l'iS.299  were  males,  and  172.096  females.  8am  paid  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838-30,  X  If.  1,0 19  Annual  value  of 
rent  prupeny.  in  1815,  £1.584,108.  Profits  of  trade  and  pro- 
fess ions,  in  ditto,  X 003,035. 

Essex,  county,  Vt.  8iluaied  In  the.  N.E.  corner  of  thr 
state,  and  contains  325  sq.  ui.  Rounded  E.  by  Connecticut 
river.  Watered  by  Nulhegnn  and  Mimsmj  rivers  and  their 
branches,  and  by  Paul's  stream  In  the  N  ,  the  head  w  at.  r* 
of  8t.  Francis  r.  flow  Into  the  8t.  Laixreuce.  and  In  Iho  \V. 
Clyde  r.  flows  Into  Lake  Mcmphrcmngog.  It  contained.  In 
1840.  0837  aeal  cattle,  14.188  sheep,  3«O0  swine  ;  and  pro- 
din  ed  11,101  bushels  of  wheal.  1537  of  rye,  6700  of  Indian 
corn,  15,070  of  bur k wheat,  2223  of  barley,  40.485  of  oats, 
"33,180  of  potatoes.  5050  pounds  of  hops,  09,383  of  sugar. 
It  had  seven  stores,  two  lulling  mills,  two  grist-mills, 
twenty  four  saw  mills,  one  oil  nil II,  three  tanneries;  two 
academies,  101  student*,  forty  nine  schools,  1343  scholars. 
Top.  42-20.   Capital,  Guildhall. 

Ess  ax.  county.  Mass.  Rlmatesf  la  tha  N.E.  pott  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  300  sq.  m.  Rounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
If.  by  X.  Hampshire.  Organized  in  1043.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive sea  const,  has  many  One  harbour*,  and  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  particularly  in  the  fisheries.  It  is  densely 
popul  ited,  and  prams* nns  great  wealth.  It  contained,  in 
1*40.  30,271  neat  cattle,  0000  sheep,  13047  swine :  and  pro- 
duced 3281  bushels  of  wheat,  19309  of  rye,  100.801  of  In 
dluu  com.  3308  of  buckwheat,  28.044  of  barley.  61,888  of 
>.at*.  437.790  of  potatoes.  It  had  70  houses  in  foreign  trade, 
capital.  1008,500;  494  retail  stores,  capital.  $1, 398,435 ; 
twenty  lumber  yards,  capital,  $  110,800;  capital  In  tho  fish- 
eries. $1,110,795;  one  furnace,  thirty-eight  fulling  mills, 
fifteen  woollen  factories,  nine  cotton  factories  with  25.453 
spindles,  two  flouring  mills,  rift)  one  grist-nulls,  thirty  nine 
sow -mill*,  two  paper-mills,  seventy-seven  tanneries,  six 
distilleries,  five  potteries,  thirteen  pi  luting  offices,  seven 
binderies,  one  dally,  eleven  weekly,  and  four  semi-weekly 
newspapers.  Total  capital  In  manufactures,  $5,073,700; 
one  theological  college,  125  students,  forty-four  academies, 
31(19  students,  three  hundred  and  sixty -eight  schools,  19,308 
scholars.  Pop.  04,987.  Capitals,  Salem.  New  bur)  port  and 
Ipswich. 

Essex,  county.  N.  T.  Situated  toward  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  stale,  and  coa  taint  1779  sq.  m.   The  surface  Ls  hilly, 
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and  on  the  YV.  rncunb.'aoiu  eoi.**«inlng  Adimndae 
moiintains.  Mount  M.»<  v.  >:  li.'s  L,  >L*  highea*  peak.  It 
3407  feet  rhovc  the  i«.«el  *  Uk.  or^.  -  ||  Co.: -sins  great 
quantities  of  magnctir  ii  »n  ore  In  1840  i,  rontnlned  .'-'.01. 
aeal  cattle.  79,835  shoe,*.  U.**j8  swine ,  and  |irodured  IK44# 
biisin-ls  of  wheat.  29,!-!l  u.'  rye,  78,002  of  Imlinn  com.  25,011 
of  buckwheat.  3138  n|  birley.  I70.3U6  of  oat*.  470.833  of 
potatoes,  l.*?157  |ioun«i*  ot  cigar.  It  had  seventy-sit  Mores, 
seven  furnace*,  fori  ,  «i>;i,'  blm uneries,  forgers.  fee.  nlueteer. 
fulling-mills,  seven  woollen-factories,  live  flouring  mill!1 
twenty -five  gristmills,  two  hundred  nnd  sixty -six  saw- 
mills, fourteen  tanneries,  two  printing-office*,  two  week!) 
nrw*pn|iers ;  seven  academies.  395  students,  one  hm  ifred 
ami  furiy-noe  schools,  5630 scholars.  Pop.  33,034.  Capital. 
Etizixbethlown. 

East x,  county,  N.J.    Situated  In  the  N.E.  pnn  of  the 
state,  and  contains  341  sq.  m.    It  is  crossed  bv  two  mom, 
tain  ridges.   Roumled  on  the  W.  N.  and  E.  by  Passaic  river. 
Watered  by  Kahway  river  and  Its  branches.    Passaic  rn 
particularly,  affords  great  waier-pnwer.    It  rontnined,  1** 
Ir-tll.  IJ..V.V  ir  it  r.Tllle,  ,V«i5  sheep,  f-IT.".  swine  :  noil  pio 
duced  34.6a:  busheu  of  wheat.  34.344  of  rye.  225.314  of 
Indian  corn.  .V.» .Vs.-  of  buckwheat,  181.201  of  onu,  178.103 
of  pointoen.    It  hnd  two  ronimerrinl  and  two  commission 
houses  in  foreign  trade,  txvo  hundred  and  three  stores,  ten 
lumber-yards,  capital  In  the  fisheries  $00,000,  six  fulling- 
mills,  three  wotdlen-faclnries,  two  eotton-fnclories  with 
1 160  spindles,  four  dyeing  nnd  printing  works,  Iwenl)  one 
flouring- mills,  twenty  gtist  mills,  fweniy-flve  saxv-tiiills,  ont 
oil-mill,  eighteen  paper  mills,  ten  tanneries,  three  io|»r 
walks,  three  distilleries,  two  breweries,  one  glass  ciiriin; 
xviKks,  six  potteruss,  seven  printing  othres,  four  hmdcnr 
one  dally  nnd  four  weekly  news|wpers.  and  three  period 
Icals.    Total  capital  in  mnnufurtures  $3,170,508;  >lxtee, 
nrailemies.  080  student*,  one  hundred  and  twelve  sehisds 
4055  scholars.    Pop.  44.031.    Capital.  Nexvark. 

Essax,  county.  Va.  Hiiunted  in  the  E.  part  of  the  stithr 
and  contains  380  sq.  m.  Rounded  N.E.  by  Rap|sihannocl 
river,  and  drained  by  its  small  trdiutaries.  It  contained,  kr 
1840,  7-.M4  neat  cattle.  0019  sheeji,  12.981  swine ;  and  pru 
iluce<l  74,083  bushels  of  wheat,  418.720  of  Indian  r  >ru 
40.173  of  oats,  15,135  of  pnlniors,  3891  pounds  of  |ol.,n  ro, 
14.530  of  cotton.  It  hail  twenty  stores,  fifteen  gri*t  mills, 
four  saw-mills,  two  tanneries;  three  academics,  71  >lu- 
denia,  twelve  schools.  308  scholars.  Pup.:  while*.  3935; 
slaves.  6756;  free  coloured,  598;  total,  11.309.  Cupital. 
Tnp|»ahannock. 

Essex,  p.  t-,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  48  in.  N.W.  Moni| 
5-J3  W.    Rounded  8.  by  Winooskl  or  Onion  river,  v\  fi 
ntfords  water-power.  Watered  by  Rrown's  r.  nnd  weveu's 
brook.    It  contains  tliree  churches,  one  Congregation:! I. 
one  Methodist,  and  one  RaptUi;  one  fulling-mill.  Daa 
woollen-fncinry.  one  grist-mill,  four  saw  nulls,  one  jui|>er 
mill ;  ten  schools,  344  scholars.   Pop.  1824. 

Essex,  p.  L,  Essex  co.,  Maas.,  33  in.  N.E.  Boston,  472  W. 
Formed  from  l|»swlch  In  1819.  The  Inhauil.-inU  arc  ex 
lensiveiy  engaged  In  sbip-bullding  and  the  fltheric*.  II 
contains  llir«-.-  rlinn  lie*,  one  <  '"iigregatlounl.  one  lln ] -I i * t, 
and  one  Unlvcrsalisl ;  one  grist  mill,  two  saw-niilli;  seven 
schools,  473  scholars.    Pop.  1450. 

Estax.  p.  v.,  8a) brook  t,  Middlesex  co.,  Ct,  37  in.  8.  by 
E.  Hartford.  Situated  on  Connecticut  river,  seven  miles 
from  Its  mouth.  It  ho*  three  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one 
BnptHt.  and  one  Methodist;  ten  store*,  a  large  rope  walk, 
and  about  1000  inhabitant*,  who  ore  extensively  employed 
in  ship  building  nnd  iinvsj|nilon. 

Essex.  p.u.  Essex  co„  N.  Y.,  138  m.  N.  Albany,  309  W. 
Watered  by  Roquet  river.  It  contains  nine  stores,  one 
forge,  two  fulling  mills,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist  mills, 
two  saw  mills  ;  two  academies,  05  students,  eleven  schools, 
437  scholars.  Pop.  1681.  The  v.  Ilea  on  Lake  Chnmplnln. 
and  contains  a  handsome  Presbyterian  church,  and  several 
other  churches,  a  number  of  stores,  and  many  good  dwell- 
ings surrounded  with  gardens.  The  v.  extends  for  the 
distance  of  three  miles. 

Split  rock  In  lids  town  is  a  curiosity.  This  is  a  part  of  a 
rocky  promontory,  extending  into  Lake  Chnmpluli..  In 
which  a  part,  containing  half  an  acre,  covered  with  lice*, 
is  separated  from  the  main  mats  to  the  distance  of  20  feel 
The  appearance  of  the  corresponding  sides  evince  that 
they  were  once  united.  Tho  water  between  Iho  parts  is 
over  300  feel  deep. 

ESSLING.  a  xilluge  of  Lou  u  \  •  iria,  on  the  left  Ivnk 
of  Ihe  Danube,  about  7  m.  below  Vienna,  opposite  the 
island  of  Ijobau.  This  and  the  contiguous  village  of  A* 
pern  were  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  engagement  of  to- 
days'duration  (21st and  22d  Ma).  1809).  between  the  grand 
French  army  under  Napoleon,  and  the  A  us  Wans  undei 
the  Arrhduke  Charles.   (As*  Asptaa.) 

ESSLI.NGEN,  n  town  of  Wlrfemburg.  circle  Neckar. 
cap.  of  a  distr.  on  the  Neckar,  in  a  fertile  plain,  six  mil,,- 
F~8.E.  Stuttgurd.   Pop.  6300.    It  b  walled,  and  is  III  built; 
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U  li.»t  five  suburbs  and  five  chare  tin,  one  of  which,  a 
Gothic  edifice  built  in  1440,  has  a  lower  830  feet  bij(h .  a 
handsome  town-hall,  a  court  of  justice,  a  richly-endowed 
hospital,  with  a  high  school,  leathers'  seminary,  Jtc.  The 
Ncckar  here  divides  Into  two  arms,  and  la  crossed  by  two 
bridge*  ;  on  the  Island  which  it  incloses,  one  of  the  suburbs 
Is  placed.  An  old  castle  above  the  town  commands  a  fine 
view  uf  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stuns,  cotton  and  woollen 
yarn,  lacquered  tin  ware,  and  glue ;  there  are  also  soma 
breweries,  and  a  factory  for  bleaching.  Vineyards, orchards, 
and  kitchen  gardens  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  KasJ In- 
ge n  is  a  very  ancient  town,  aad  previously  to  1803  ranked 
as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the  German  empire,  [licrgkaut, 
JillS-  Landtr,  iv„  906.) 

LSTAMFES.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine-ci-Oise.  cap. 
arrond.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  hanks  ot  two  small  rivers, 
•J3  in.  8.  Versailles.  Pop.  (1836)  73WU.  It  Is  well  built,  and 
consists,  together  with  its  suburbs,  of  one  street,  extending 
for  two  miles  along  Uie  road  between  Paris  nod  Orleans. 
It  has  four  parish  churches,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  a 
lower,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  ll  Is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  arid 
a  communal  college ;  has  straw-hat,  soap,  leather,  and 
woollen  manufactures,  many  flour  mills,  and  a  largo  trade 
In  corn.  In  middle-age  Latin  this  town  waa  called  SUmpm : 
anno  604,  Thierry  II.  defeated  his  uncle  Cloinire  near  it  in 
a  sanguinary  battle.    (&*£*,  art.  Mm  ct-Chss.) 

ESTE  (on.  jUttU),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Fa- 
dun,  cap.  of  a  distr.  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganenn  hills,  on 
the  Restara  canal,  M  ni.  8.W.  Padua,  and  48  m.  8.E.  by 
Verona.  Pop.  6300.  (Btrgkaut.)  ll  is  well  built,  has  a 
tine  market  place,  several  handsome  edifices,  numerous 
churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  large  barrack;  with  muiiufae- 
lurca  uf  Nik-twist,  hats,  fee. .  hut  it  Is  chiefly  known  from 
Its  having  given  it*  name  to  the  Illustrious  family  of  E»le, 
allied  with  the  Gueiphs,  different  branches  of  which,  now 
fill  the  thrones  of  Greii  Britain.  Hruuswick,  and  Modena. 
(Kneycl.  dtt  (itni  dm  Mmmdt.) 

E8TELLA.  a  city  of  Spain,  pro  v.  Navarre.  2j  m.  8.W. 
Pampeluna,  ua  the  Ega,  a  little  below  iu  confluence  w  ith 
the  Amescua.  Fop.  6000.  It  is.  situated  in  a  pleasant  vol- 
ley, surrounded  by  hills  clothed  with  viae*  and  olives,  and 
producing  w  heat,  barley,  oats,  malic,  and  other  grain,  with 
hemp,  flax,  fee.  Streets  111  paved  and  dirty.  It  has  eight 
churches,  seven  convents,  and  a  hospital.  In  former  times 
it  had  a  castle  that  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  military  force  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 
There  were  formerly  four  bridges  over  the  river ;  but  one 
of  them  was  swept  away  In  1801.  In  its  centre  Is  a  hand- 
some promenade,  planted  with  elms,  limes,  and  poplars. 
It  tuts  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  easstmcre*,  with 
oil  presses  and  brandy  distilleries.  A  fair  Is  held  here  from 
the  llth  to  the  30th  of  November.  At  a  shisrt  distance 
from  in  towa  Is  the  university  of  Larche.  which  has  the 
same  privileges  as  those  of  rial  am  aura  and  Valladolid. 
(JViriaaa.  Iv.,t8;  v..  Sri;  ll.,  378.) 

ESTEpA  (an.  .fstopa),  a  town  of  Spain,  pro  v.  Seville, 
cap.  of  a  dep.,  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  plains,  planted  w  ith 
olive  tree*.  16  in.  W.  Osuna,  and  50  m.  W.  city  of  Seville. 
Fop.  10,870.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  In 
tolerable  condition.  It  has  two  churches,  three  convents, 
a  hotpital,  a  public  granary,  and  a  palace  of  the  marquises 
of  the  some  name  .lilapa  was  a  |>tace  of  Importance  In 
the  lime  of  the  Romans,  and  was  burnt  by  Its  inhab.  w  lien 
besieged  by  Sclpio't  generals.  . 

KSTEPONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spnln,  prov.  Granada, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  44  m.  N.E.  Gibraltar.  Fop.  '.MOO. 
It  Is  tolerably  well  built ;  bat  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  pub 
lie  granary,  and  a  castle.  The  chief  support  of  the  place 
is  its  coasting  trade ;  ll  exports  raisins,  figs,  sweet  potatoes, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  wine;  for  which  it  receive*  wheal 
and  other  grain.  In  this  way  It  employs  100  vessels.  {Mi- 
nima.)   ll  has  also  a  productive  fishery  of  Sardines. 

ESTERIIAZY  (Hung.  Kiterkai),  a  village  of  Lower 
Hungary,  co.  Oedcnburg,  near  the  8.E.  extremity  of  the 
Kcu.lcdl  lake,  14  m.  8.B.  Oedenburg,  and  38  m.  8.  by  W. 
Presburg.  It  is  celebrated  far  a  magnificent,  but  now  un- 
occupied, palace,  belonging  to  Prince  Esterhoxy,  built  In 
1700,  in  the  florid  Italian  style.  It  comprises  163  different 
aimrtim-nus  and  1*  surrounded  by  a  gallery  adorned  with 
numerous  vases,  statues,  itc.  "Its  marble  halls,  brilliant 
with  gold  and  punting,  are  still  fresh  a*  when  first  built. 
The  chamber  of  Maria  Theresa  is  unchanged  since  the  great 
queen  reposed  there;  the  whole  interior  is  In  such  a  itnte 
that  It  might  be  rendered  habitable  to  morrow."  It  for- 
merly contained  tine  collections  of  paintings,  engraving*. 
i°hiiie*e  iionelain,  a  library.*.*.,  but  in.-st  ..l  these  linve 
been  removed.  It  has  attached  to  It  an  observatory,  riding 
school,  stabling  for  100,  and  an  opera-house.  In  which  the 
incident  occurred  which  opened  to  the  musical  composer. 
Haydn,  his  subsequent  career  of  celebrity.   The  palace  is 


surrounded  by  a  noble  park,  aad  baa  an  orangery,  numei 
ous  fountains,  fish-pond*,  a  pheasanlry,  itc.;  but  the  gar- 
dens are  overgrow  a  with  weeds ;  aiid  the  numberless 
pleasure-houses  with  which  the  grounds  are  crowded  are 
faal  railing  Into  decay,  the  lamlly  having,  for  the  mo*  part, 
abandoned  this  noble  seal  tor  thai  of  Ktsenstadt-  Thin, 
which  also  adjoins  the  lake,  r*.  like  Eslerhaxy,  in  the  Italian 
style,  of  large  dimensions,  and  well  fitted  for  a  princely  resi- 
dence. It  waa  rebuilt  in  18U5,  and  is  situated  84  nx  N.W. 
Eslerhaxy.  The  grand  ball-room  is  a  noble  apirtuienL 
The  present  prince  was  here  Installed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Oedcnburg,  an  office  hereditary  in  hi*  family, 
with  more  than  regal  magnificence.  Its  pirk  and  garden* 
are  much  admired ;  and  the  botanical  collccoon*  in  the 
large  hot  house*  of  the  latter  are  surpassed  by  few  la  Eu- 
rope ;  they  comprise  bo  less  than  7U.WJ0  exotics,  aad  are 
particularly  rich  la  Australian  specie*.  The  Leopold,  no 
temple  in  the  park  has  a  statue  uf  the  Princess  of  Licbiea 
stein,  by  Canova. 

The  estate*  of  Prince  Eslerhaxy  are  said  to  equal  the 
kingdom  of  Wlrtetnburg  In  site ;  and  contain  13U  village*, 
40  tow  ns,  and  34  castles !  But  the  annual  revenue  from 
such  vast  poassMatoas  I*  said  not  to  exceed  X  I  50,000  per  an- 
num, though  It  is  c  vpable  of  considerable  Increase.  "The 
encumbrance*  at  the  present  time  are  greater  than  with 
moat  other  Hungarian  magnates,  few  of  whom  are  indebted 
to  a  less  amount  than  half  their  incomes."  (Paget,  hum- 
gary,  «rtd  7Vansy/e.,  L,  45.)  The  family  of  Eslerhaxy  pro- 
leases  hi  trace  iu  descent  from  AltiU.  It  I*  divided  into 
three  branches,  of  which  that  of  Frakno  or  Forchteostetn 
had  granted  It  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1087,  the  title 
of  Prince*  of  the  Empire,  with  the  privilege*  of  coining 
money,  conferring  nobility,  and  exercising  judicial  power 
throughout  it*  own  domain*  The  strong  castle  uf  Korchteo- 
stein,  accordingly,  serve*  as  a  prison  for  Prince  Esterhsxy't 
peasantry,  and  a*  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  equipments  of  hit 
troops,  and  the  treasures  of  bis  family,  including  the  famous 
Esterhoxy  jewel*.  4tc.  The  present  bead  of  this  auks* 
lamily  ha*  been  fur  several  year*  ambassador  from  Austria 
bt  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  i*  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  ( Outer*  As*. 
F.ncytl. ;  P*gtt,  Hungary  aad  Tramtf  ranm.  *>c) 

ESTHOMA,  or  BEVEL,  a  mar  it.  gov.  of  Russia  In  Eu- 
rope, In  the  N.W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  forming  one 
of  the  Baltic  prov*.  It  lie*  between  laL  48°  A/  and  6W°  30* 
N„  and  long.  830  9)  and  38°  i*f  E..  having  E.  the  gov.  of 
Pi  tersburg,  8.  the  lake  Pelpus  and  the  gov.  of  Riga,  VV.  the 
Baltic,  and  N.  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Area,  Inclusive  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  It,  about  6870  sq.  ui.  Pop.  •nnjOOO. 
(Senntliltr.)  Surface  generally  flat,  but  diversified  iu  ports 
with  undulating  hills;  ll  contains  many  small  lake*  and 
streams,  but  has  no  navigable  river :  its  shore*  are  bold  aad 
rocky,  climate  rigorous,  the  winters  are  long,  and  fags  and 
violent  winds  ore  common  throughout  the  year.  Soil  in 
great  pari  sandy,  and  rather  infertile  :  the  cultivable  lands 
are  supposed  to  he  to  the  unproductive,  forests,  ate-,  as  1  to 
3.  Agriculture  It  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop„  aad 
more  corn  is  produced  than  is  sufficient  fur  home  i  iiiwb 
lion  :  It  is  principally  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  but  wheat  aad 
buckwheat,  beside*  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  also 
raised.  Most  part  of  the  corn  not  required  for  food,  is  set 
aside  for  the  |Htrpose  of  distillation.  Different  specie*  of 
pulse  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nourishment  of  Uie  peasantry  Fruit  tree*  are  ne- 
glected; but  certain  wild  fruits  are  very  abundant  The 
pine,  fir,  Itc..  are  the  most  common  forest  trees;  bat  lb* 
oak,  elm,  and  beech,  iu-.,  are  met  with.  A  good  many  head 
of  live  slock  are  reared,  and  some  nre  driven  into  this  prov. 
from  distant  ones,  to  be  fattened  for  the  Petersburg  markets. 
The  oxen  and  horses  of  Esthouta  are  very  indifferent,  an 
well  as  Uie  sheep,  goats,  etc..  though  active  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  Improve  the  breed  of  the  taller.  Poultry  at 
abundant.  The  bear,  wolf,  badger,  fox,  gtc..  Inhabit  the 
forests,  and  there  are  a  few  elks.  The  lakes  do  not  contain 
many  AMi ;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  roasts  are  of  importance 
to  the  inhab*.  A  few  mineral  products  are  obtained,  but 
they  are  of  no  great  consequence.  Nearly  all  the  manu- 
factures are  domestic,  the  peasantry  weave  Uicir  own 
coarse  woollens,  and  some  very  tolerable  linen  stuffs  In 
the  Islands,  the  building  of  boon  it  a  principal  employment . 
distilleries  are  common  In  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
free  Use  of  stills  being  one  of  the  moat  Important  of  their  an- 
cient privilege*  «>nt  the  Esthimlons  preserve.  The  chief 
ex|K>ru  arc  corn,  spirits,  sail  fish,  and  hide* ;  among  the 
chief  imports  nre  herrings  and  salt.  Revel  (which  see)  is 
the  centre  of  ihe  trade  ol  the  government.  The  prov.  is  un- 
der the  political  superintendence  of  Ihe  governor -general  of 
Riga ;  but  has  its  own  provincial  council,  Judicial  court, 
ttr.  Nearly  all  the  Inhab.  are  Lutherans  ;  only  about  I  m 
148  of  the  pop.  I*  educated.  The  upper  classes,  both  in  the 
towns  and  Uio  country,  are  mostly  uf  German  or  Danish 
descent-  The  Esthuni  ins  are  of  the  Finnish  stock.  Mi  g*Jg#> 
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ESTILL. 

Ing  been  in  a  data  of  slavery  till  a  recent  period,  have.  U  la 
alleged,  contracted  mcMl  of  Uie  vice*  incident  lo  such  a  state. 
Tbi*  country  wiu  sold  by  ibe  Donee  to  ihe Teutonic  knighu 
in  I'M",  conquered  by  Sweden  in  1561,  and  finally  anneied 
lo  Russia  by  Peter  Uie  Great  in  1710.  (JkaauWrr.  L»  /fas- 
tis, J Hcl.  Giogr.) 

ESTILL,  county,  Ky.  Situated  centrally  toward  the  E 
part  oi  (be  atale,  and  contotna  864  aq.  ru.  Watered  by  Ken- 
tucky river  and  its  brunches.  It  contained  in  HMO,  5818 
neat  cattle,  5WM  ahecp.  154,010  awine  ,  and  produced  6815 
bushels  of  wheat,  1  -;r.»  of  rye,  '206,607  of  Indian  corn.  3-2,6)0 
1 1|  Hiw  k.|  i.oiatiirt. '23.876  pound*  ul  tobacco,  3173  of 
cotton,  30,573  of  augar,  08^*25  buahela  of  bltumiDoua  coal. 
It  had  four  stores,  one  furnace,  all  forges,  twenty -seven  grist  - 
mills,  five  saw  mills,  five  tanneries,  twenty -three  distilleries. 
Pop.:  whites,  4010;  slaves,  568;  free  coloured,  17;  total, 
ii.ti.   Capital,  Irvine. 

KdTIL.LVlL.LE,  p.  v..  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Va.,  344  m. 
VV.  by  8.  Richmond.  41'2  W.  Situated  on  Mocasson  creek, 
a  branch  of  Hoiston  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
and  several  stores  and  dwellings.  Proceeds  ol  the  post  -otlice, 
$u:i. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  extensive  prov.  of  Spain,  Iving  be- 
tween 37°  54'  and  40°  38*  N.  1st,  and  4°  50'  and  P  24  W. 
long.  It  has  Salamanca  and  part  of  Avllo,  on  the  N.; 
Toledo,  La  Mancha,  and  port  of  Cordova,  on  the  E. ;  Seville, 
on  the  S. ;  and  Alentejo  and  It.  ...  in  Portugal,  on  the  W. 
Its  length,  front  N.  10  8.,  Is  188  in. ;  and  mean  breadth,  from 
W.  to  E.,  about  80  tu.  Area,  about  14,750  su  ui.  Mirtano 
e.suuiuied  the  pup.  in  1826  at  067,000,  which  gives  45  lo  the 
so,,  in. ;  but  there  can  'be  no  doubt  that  It  was  formerly 
much  more  populous.  It  consists  of  immense  plains,  termi- 
nated on  the  X.  by  Ihe  Sierras  do  Gredo*,  de  Bejar,  and  de 
Gata;  and,  on  the  S.,  by  those  of  Constantia,  a  continuation 
of  lite  Sierra  Moreno.  Another  branch  of  the  latter  chain 
runt  along  the  boundary  N.  from  the  confines  of  Seville  and 
Cordova  to  the  river  Cuadlona,  from  which  a  branch  of  the 
mountain*  of  Guadalupe  again  extends  us  far  as  Ihe  Tagus. 
These  two  rivers,  each  of  which  is  here  joined  by  several 
affluents,  cross  the  prov.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  an  extension 
of  the  Caatiliitn  or  Toledo  mountains  under  the  name*  of 
the  Sierras  de  Guadalupe,  San  Benito,  ami  San  Pedro,  ly 
lag  in  the  same  direction,  divides  it  Into  two  uearly  equal 
pans,  (he  X.  (Estremadura  Alia)  being  in  the  basin  of  Uie 
1'rigu*.  and  the  S.  (Estremadura  Baju),  In  that  of  Ihe  Guadi- 
ano.  The  summers  are  hot ;  there  is  then  but  little  ram  ; 
uie  nitlitv  however,  are  cool,  ami  ihe  dew.  which  i»  abun 
dant,  is  stifHctent  to  moisten  the  ground.  Although  the 
high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, Uie  winter  is  not  severe.  In  summer,  the  heat  often 
uiiugt  tin  epidemic  fevers,  particularly  with  stranger*.  The 
•  a!  is  very  fertile,  and  might  be  rendered  highly  productive 
by  a  proper  use  of  the  water  of  the  many  rivers  that  inter- 
sect u.  M  las  no  saya  that  it  might  be  mode  to  support  a 
third  part  of  the  pop.  of  Spain  ;  bat  a  combination  of  c.iu»es, 
at  the  head  uf  which  are  to  be  placed  bad  government  and 
bad  Institutions,  have  extinguished  all  industry.  Agricul- 
ture 1*  wholly  neglected ;  and  the  noble  plains,  that  might 
y  ield  nbundojice  of  all  sorts  of  products,  are  devoted  to  pas- 
turage only,  it  la  staled  that  about  four  millions  of  Merino 
sheep  come  every  year  from  other  parts  lo  winter  in  the 
plain*,  according  to  the  ancient  Institution  of  the  Mtrt*  (*** 
Srsta),  besides  those  that  belong  lo  the  country,  and  Im- 
mense herd*  of  swine.  The  produce  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
hemp,  and  luu  is  lnsutfkienl  fur  the  consumption  ;  but  there 
la  an  abundance  of  chestnuts,  from  which  the  population 
of  this  nalurally  fine  country  derive  a  considerable  part  of 
hs  scanty  subsistence.  The  plains  uf  PUcentia,  Ute  vicini- 
ties of  Coria,  and  La  Hereon,  and  the  territory  between 
Budajos  sod  Lien-no,  are  ihe  best  peopled  and  most  produc- 
tive, and  show  what  the  rest  might  be  under  anything  like 
a  good  syatrm  of  husbandry.  Immense  plain*  are  found  all 
over  the  prov.  covered  with  various  species  of  buckthorn, 
myrUe,  marjoram,  and  other  medicinal  and  odoriferous 
plants,  which  are  good  for  nothing  unless  It  be  to  feed  great 
numbers  nt  bees.  Here  and  there  woods  of  noble  evergreen 
oaks  are  met  with,  whose  acorn*  feed  the  herds  of  awine 
whose  flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  throughout  Spain.  It 
ha*  mines  of  letd,  copper,  silver,  and  Iron,  but  they  are  all, 
or  mostly  all.  neglected.  (JVuiaao.) 

The  manufactures ol  Estremadura  are  hardly  worth  notice. 
Hals  arc  made  at  Badajos  and  Znfra,  and  Uiere  ore  a  good 
many  tanneries  In  Ute  latter  place  and  at  El  Cosar  de 
Cnccret. 

A  country  that  produces  little,  and  manufactures  less, 
cannot  have  much  commerce;  the  chief  article  of  export  is 
the  flesh  of  Its  hogs;  tu  trade  in  catUe  and  sheep  with 
Madrid  and  Andalusia  being  of  slight  consideration.  The 
slate  of  the  roads,  and  Uie  want  of  internal  navigation, 
would,  In  tact,  be  all  but  insuperable  obstacle*  lo  traffic. 
There  is  not  a  single  road  in  even  tolerable  repair ;  and  lu 
bad  weather,  most  uf  them  are  impassable.  The  inns,  like  the 
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roads,  are  as  bad  as  possible :  they  abound  In  filth  and 
vermin,  and  are  deficient  in  everything  else. 

The  prov.  is  governed  by  a  captain-general,  with  various 
aubtltern  military  governors  ;  Its  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
is  divided  Into  three  bishoprics,  those  of  Badajox,  PlacenUa, 
and  Coria. 

The  people,  according  lo  MiHane,  are,  perhapa,  the  most 
taciturn  and  grave  of  any  to  Spate ;  and,  from  living  in  a 
country  having  Utile  Intercourse  with  any  other,  uneduca- 
ted, and  subjected  to  the  most  vicious  laws  and  regulations, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Uiey  should  be  sunk  in  Indolence. 
But  it  is  aald  that,  when  excited  by  hope,  or  any  othei 
atimulua,  they  are  persevering  and  indefatigable.  They  are 
robin l  and  vigorous;  frank,  honourable,  nnd  honest;  slow 
to  receive  an  impression,  but  firm  in  following  it  up. 

forte*,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Uie  two  I'l/.arroH,  the 
Altnagros,  and  oUier  adventurers,  were  natives  of  Est  re 
nudura.   It  anciently  formed  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
MiAan*    Units  ,  Otofr.  MgMgf as  d«  I'Etpofm,  p.  134, 
*I  are. ;  Diet.  Gffrafk^tLt.) 

EsTaaM»nra*.  a  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

ESTREMEZ.  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  partly 
in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  la  a  well 
cultivated  country,  -22  m.  W.  Elvaa,  96 m.  X.K.  Evora.  Pop. 
5370.  It  is  Ul  built,  bet  has  a  large  open  square  In  the  cen- 
tre. «nd  is  strongly  fortified  with  an  ancient  castle  on  a  com- 
mandlng  eminence  an  arsenal,  and  quarters  for  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  There  are  also  four  parish  churches,  five  con- 
vents, a  hospiul  with  a  church  attached,  and  a  house  of 
charity.  Though  Evora  la  the  nominal  capital  of  the  prov., 
the  authorities  have  lately  been  removed  thither,  on  ac- 
count of  Uie  protection  afforded  by  the  fortress  of  Elvaa. 

/'mny  M*f..  vU  316.)  It  has  manufactures  of  Delftware, 
especially  of  water  coolers,  and  has  some  trade  in  hardware. 
{MiAaHo  ;  Link's  TravrU  ia  Portugal,  p.  144 ;  Dtet.  fJt*)gr. 

ETIENNE  (ST.),  a  celebrated  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  dep.  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  torrent  of  the  Furens, 
an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  90  m.  S.E.  Mnntbrison,  and  31  m. 
8.W.  Lyons.  Pop.  (1836)  41,534.  It  is  generally  well  built: 
streets  wide  and  straight ;  houses  goon,  though  blackened 
with  the  amoke  of  it*  numerous  coal  fires.  It  has  no  public 
edifice  worthy  much  notice;  It  contains  four  churches,  one 
of  which  dates  from  Uie  nth  century  ;  a  town-hall,  court  of 
justice,  theatre,  public  library,  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
and  several  benevolent  institutions.  A  handsome  fountain 
in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  ornaments  the  prtocipnl  square. 
A  rail  road  361  m.  in  length  run*  from  Lyons  lo  St.  Ettenne. 
and  there  communicates  with  another,  54  m.  in  length,  from 
St.  Eucnoe  to  Andrexleux  and  Roannc.  The  manufactures 
are  very  various ;  they  Include  those  of  arms  (In  a  royal 
manufactory  originally  established  In  1585,  besides  some 
private  establishments),  hardware,  cutlery,  nails,  files,  and 
other  tools,  numerous  kind*  of  steel  articles,  tec.  These 
manufactures,  if  they  do  nut  owe  their  origin,  are,  no  doubt, 
mainly  Indebted  for  their  rapid  extension  to  Uie  supplies  of 
coal  and  Iron-stone  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  waters  of 
Ihe  Furens,  which  are  said  to  be  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  tempering  of  steel,  supply  a  great  many  factories 
Exclusive  of  hardware,  silk  fabrics  are  largely  manufac- 
tured ;  and  lace,  embroidered  muslins,  tulle*,  cotton  yarn, 
eau  de-Cologne,  and  lamp  black  are  produced.  There  are, 
besides,  some  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  with 
tanneries,  and  glass  and  paper  factories.  The  silk,  and 
especially  the  silk-riband  manufacturers,  who  comprise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole,  have  of  late  years,  fur  Uie 
most  part,  removed  from  the  town  of  Sl  Elienne  Into  Uie 
adjacent  country ,  where  their  fabrica  are  uninjured  by  Ihe 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  the  weavers  live  cheaper  and  bet 
ler,  by  avoiding  the  octroi*,  or  town  duties.  St.  EUenne, 
with  lu  adjacent  district,  is  estimated  to  contain  60,000  In 
haii .  of  whom  about  a  half  are  believed  to  be  connected 
with  Ihe  riband  or  ailk  haberdashery  trade.  The  quantity 
of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  riband  manufacture,  is  es- 
timated at  about  400.000  kilogr.,  principally  of  the  superior 
qualities.  The  whole  produce  of  Uie  dlstr.  was.  In  1835,  es- 
timated at  350,000  ells  a  day,  or  about  130.000,000  yards  n 
year,  of  an  average  value  of  about  3-2.000,000  fr.  Nearly  60 
artnu  arc  employed  by  ihe  riband  manufacturers  in  drawing 
pattern*,  and  3-4th«  of  the  produce  ore  exported.  The  price 
of  labour  at  St.  EUenne  is  In  general  leas  than  at  Lyons,  and 
said  to  be  equal  to  3-4Uis  of  that  at  Coventry ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  ui  institute  any  comparison  between  iheui.  except 
by  comparing  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  each.  The 
wages  of  Uie  riband  weaver  vary  front  Is.  to  3s.  8a*.  a  day ; 
but  Uie  average  may  be  about  Is.  eW.  This  average  is  lev 
than  that  earned  in  most  of  the  other  trades  at  8t.  Etienne 
•be  reason  assigned  being  that  the  riband  weavers,  not  re 
siding  in  the  town  itself.  mosUy  divide  their  lime  belweei. 
the  manufacture  and  agriculture.  The  proprietors  of  18,000 
stogie  hand-looms  In  the  inottntolnoue  distr.  round  St. 
F.tteiine,  r<t  diamond,  etc.  are,  in  reality,  little  l.ttm.ri 
Few  collates  arc  without  one  or  more  looms,  ai  which  Uie 
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•nmntoi  work  when  not  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
*m  til  1'arm.  This  arrangement  which  gives  the  peasantry 
•  double  resource,  is,  however,  unfavourable  l»  the  itianti- 
lecture ;  nnd  it  will,  most  likely,  in  tho  end,  shiire  the  fate 
of  tiic  Irish  linen  manufacture.  Its  Improvement  Is  nn  ob- 
ject of  much  greater  solicitude  to  the  pi4iementitr$,  or  small  \ 
mast,  r  weavers,  »l~<>  a  tolerably  numerous  rl.ifs,  who  |mn 
•ess  from  two  to  five,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  looms 
each,  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  manufacture. 
Mr  \  iilcrme's  observations  go  to  show  that  the  condition 
<>f  tiic  wcavcra  of  St.  Etienne  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  bet- 
tor than  that  of  these  of  Lyons.  There  is,  at  St.  Etienne,  an 
■ ..  i tili»hmcac called  a  Condition,  In  which  silk*)  are  submit-  i 
■rd  to  it  temp,  of  from  '  to  77°  Knh.,  to  test  their  quality, 
and  bring  them  into  n  ecrtiin  state  of  dryness.  The  average 
quantity  of  silk  sent  to  this  establishment  annually  Is  esti- 
mated tit  3H70  bales,  or  5U5.000  lb*. ;  that  sold  without  pns» 
ing  through  the  Condition  amounts  to  about  17VW  bales,  or 
iftiT.utHl  I  la.  |ter  annum.  The  latter  consists  rhlelly  of  foreign 
silks,  which  supply  the  factories  of  8t.  Etienne  In  the  pro- 
noAson  of  nearly  I  to  *  of  French  silk. 

Some  nuthors  have  supposed  that  this  town  occnples  the 
site  of  the  anrient  Fit  ran  urn.  built  by  the  Unmans  anno  85 
B.C. :  but  this  is  very  doubtful ;  und  fin  annals  of  tit.  Etlenno 
go  farther  beck  than  the  Mkh  century.  In  1441,  the  town 
consisted  of  only  taw  Indifferent  house*,  which  Charles  VII.. 
a  few  years  afterward,  suffered  the  inhabitant*  to  surround 
with  a  wall  to  protect  them  ngnknst  the  Incursions  of  the 
English.  A  lew  vestige*  of  this  wall  still  exist ;  but  It  did 
not  prevent  St.  Ktlennc  from  suffering  greitly  in  Hie  religious 
wnrs  i if  the  16th  century.  The  plague  riestmved  7000  of  its 
Inhab.  In  I  .WO.  nnd  801  a  In  lftftMM.  Stucc  the  peace  of  WIS. 
It  bus  Increased  rapidly  hKli  in  pop.  and  wraith.  (YiUermi ; 
■MM  At*  Otn$  dm  Monde  ;  Boitnng'*  •id  Rrp..  p.  40-47.) 

ETNA  (Lnt  .Ktx*.  Ital.  MongibtUo),  a  mountain  and 
volcano  of  Sicily,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  In  both  re 
•peels,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  limes,  rising  from  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Hand,  prov.  Catania,  between  the  river  Al- 
cantara on  the  N.  and  the  Giarcttn  on  the  14.,  the  crater 
being  In  I  at.  37°  40*  31"  \  long.  I 5  E.  It  Is  enrirely  dls 
rinct  from,  and  independent  of,  any  other  mountain  rnnge. 
Its  base  Is  nbout  87  in.  in  clrc.,  but  Its  lavas  have  extended 
over  a  much  larger  space.  It  consuls  of  a  congeries  of 
mountains  rising  nne  above  nnother.  Nol  only  is  It  the 
highest  mountain  of  Sicily,  but  U  Is  also  one  of  tho  highest 
In  Europe,  being,  according  to  Sir  J.  K.  Herschcl,  with  which 
i'.i;i..ii'i  Smyth's  measurement  almost  exactly  coincide*. 
10,87:",  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  largest  diameter 
runs  (nun  K.  to  W.  Thenscent  is  very  vnrious  on  Its  differ- 
ent side*;  th.it  from  Cniinin  being  nbout  24  m..  from  Lingua- 
cr.i--.-i  18,  and  from  Kandttzzn  scarcely  \%  The  extent  of 
tho  btse  (Ives  an  easy  tin  Inclination  to  the  sides,  In  most 
place »,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  ascent ;  but  at  tho  mine 
time  it  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  Its  aspect  nt  first  sight, 
and  Its  commanding  elevation  b)  senrrely  perceived,  until 
the  traveller  has  got  nearly  hnlf  way  up,  and  begins  to  look 
down  on  the  rest  of  Sicily,  while  the  summit  still  seems  as 
far  from  him  as  at  first ;  then.  Indeed,  the  mountain  assumes 
an  np|irnrance  so  noble,  majestic,  and  imposing,  that,  asso- 
ciated with  the  considers  lions  of  Its  cause  nnd  effects,  It  ex 
cites  the  most  intense  Interest,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  awe 
that  elevates  the  mind,  and  Inspires  sublime  feelings. 
(SmytA't  Memoir,  p.  146.) 

The  multitude  of  minor  cones  distributed  over  its  flanks, 
and  which  are  most  abundant  In  the  woody  region.  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lyetl,  "a  grand  and  original  feature  in  the 
physiognomy  of  Etna.  These,  although  they  nppcar  but 
trilling  irregularities,  when  viewed  from  a  distance  as  subor- 
dinate parts  of  so  imposing  and  colus*nl  a  mountain,  would, 
nevertheless,  be  deemed  hills  of  considerable  altitude  In  nl- 
DKsit  any  other  region.  There  are  about  80  of  these 
secondary  vulcanns,  of  considerable  dimensions  ;  5'J  on  the 
W.  nnd  .V.  nod  77  on  the  E.  side  of  Etna.  Une  of  the 
largest,  called  Monte  Minnrdo.  no.ir  Bronte.  Is  upward  of 
700  ft  in  height;  and  n  double  hill  near  Nleolosi.  called 
Monti  Itossi,  formed  In  1669.  Is  450  ft.  high,  nnd  the  base  a 
in.  in  arc. ;  yet  It  ranks  only  as  a  cone  of  the  second  magni- 
tude among  those  produced  by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  Etna. 
On  looking  down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  desert  re- 
gion, these  volcanoes  present  us  with  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful nnd  characteristic  scenes  in  Europe.  Thef  afford  every 
variety  of  height  and  size,  and  arc  arranged  In  beautiful 
and  picturesque  group*.  However  uniform  they  may  ap- 
pear when  seen  from  the  sen  or  the  plains  below,  nothing 
can  be  more  diversified  than  their  shape  when  we  look  from 
above  Into  their  craters,  one  side  of  which  is  generally 
broken  down.  There  are.  Indeed,  few  objects  In  nature 
more  picturesque  than  a  wooded  volcanic  rnitcr.  The  cones 
situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  forest  zone  are  ehictly 
clothed  with  loity  pines:  while  those  at  a  lower  elevation 
are  adorned  With  chestnuts,  oak.  bcecb,  nnd  holm."  {Prra- 
ripttt  of  Urology,  11.,  118,  3d  ed.) 
878 


The  mountain  la,  In  general,  of  a  symmetrical  form,  bat 
is  broken  on  its  E.  side  by  a  deep  and  extraordinary  valley, 
called  i he  Vol  del  Hove,  which,  commencing  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  descends  into  the  woody  region,  and 
is  thence  continued  by  other  nnd  smaller  valleys  In  the 
continca  of  the  fertile  region.  The  Val  del  Bove  ks  4  or  S 
m.  across,  and  Is  surrounded  by  netrly  Vertical  precipices 
from  1000  to  .1000  it  In  height.  This  gigantic  chasm  has 
been  repeatedly  traversed  by  torrent*  of  lava ;  and  In  1756 
it  was  »wept  by  a  tremendous  Inundation  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  near  the  summit  of  ihe  mountain.  It 
h  is  a  singularly  dreary  and  blasted  appearance. 

The  structure  of  Etna  Is  ehlelly  of  the  tertiary  period 
antecedent  to  the  present  epoch ;  it  consists  partly  of  vol- 
canic, partly  of  sedimentary  rocks ;  bat  to  w  hnt  extent  ia 
not  know  n.  thry  being  so  much  covered  by  modern  Uvas, 
inlerslralined  with  layers  of  tufa  nnd  breccia:  around  its 
bxse  is  a  line  of  hills  formed  of  bluish  marl,  nod  elajs  en- 
closing marine  shells  and  yellow  ish  sand,  from  H00  m  lOOO 
ft  nbnve  Ihe  level  of  Ihe  sea  ;  nbout  Paternn.  and  elsewhere, 
these  are  ca|n>cd  with  bnsill,  tufa,  and  volcanic  congloiue 

rates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Etna  are  chrysolite,  zeolite, 
selenite,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  specular  Iron, 
amianth,  pozzolana,  and  n  fine  potter's  earth:  there  ars 
many  hot.  chalybeate,  mid  sulphurous  mineral  springs:  but 
no  rivers,  except  what  are  subterraneous,  descend  from  this 
region,  owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  soil.  (Set 
Sicily.) 

The  mountain  is  naturally  divided  Into  three  regions  or 
zones,  viz.  Die  fertile  ( I  a  He  font  culm  or  Piemontana), 
the  Woody  [SfrmaroMa  or  Suteota),  and  the  Desert  (Li 
Region*  Deterla  or  Se&prrUt)  ;  to  winch  might  lie  added 
the  Fiery  region  (Regione  di  >'»«*«)  constating  of  the  cen- 
tral cone  and  crater.    These  regions  differ  widely  from 
each  other  In  their  products  and  general  character.  The 
lower,  or  f erf  do  zone  varies  greatly  In  width,  bring  Urn. 
broad  above  tetania,  but  no  more  than  1}  m.  on  the  N.slde 
It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  lava,  which,  in  tho  roar* 
of  ages,  ho*  been  decomposed  nnd  converted  Into  a  very 
fertile  soil.   It  hi  comparatively  well  cultlvatrd  ami  poinded. 
All  iravclleni  apeak  In  the  highest  termi  of  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  this  region.   "  No  language,"  says  Mr.  Hughes. 
"  can  do  Justice  to  the  scenery  nnd  luxuriant  fertility  or  this 
tract ;  whose  bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  IVe*.  and 
situated  In  the  mo»t  favourable  climate,  teems  with  every 
flower,  and  plant  nnd  tree,  that  can  delight  the  eye.  and 
every  species  of  fruit  that  caa  gratify  Ihe  palate ;  fields 
covered  with  golden  grain,  or  the  purple  vine,  villages,  aad 
convents  embosomed  in  groves  of  chestnuts,  and  one  Dial 
plains,  mossy  fountain*,  mid  transparent  streams ;  exhausted 
craters  covered  with  a  canopy  of  Mince,  and  nuinberlesa 
other  beauties,  Invite  the  tourist  to  those  charming  scenes. 
Here,  also,  the  sportsman  will  meet  with  every  species  of 
gome  that  he  can  desire ;  nnd  the  botanist  or  niinenUafkst 
n  nl  inexhaustiNe  sources  of  amusement."    ( Travrlt.  L, 
U3.8vo.ed.)    Hut  here,  ft*  In  most  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
there  l«  n  painful  contrast  between  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  the  appenrnnre  nnd  condition  of  the 
Inhab.   The  farter  are  squalid,  slovenly,  and  dirty:  thai  ts 
a  consequence,  as  Captnin  Smyth  states,  of  the  ashes  and 
dust  that  pervade  the  nlr,  «*ol  their  person*,  and  Injure 
their  eyes  ;  and  of  the  want  of  water,  which  is  absorbed  is 
soon  as  it  falls,  by  the  porous  sml.  These  circumstance* 
combined  with  the  constant  danger  of  eruptions,  would 
seem,  after  oil.  to  render  this  Sicilian  paradise  anything  but 
n  desirable  residence. 

The  woody  region  I*  6  or  7  m.  In  width,  and  reaches  to 
about  WOO  ft  perpendicular  height ;  it  begins  and  terminate* 
abruptly :  in  the  lower  pnrts  tho  trees  are  principally  oak 
nnd  chestnut ;  In  the  middle  they  arc  almost  entirely  oaks, 
some  of  them  nttnlnlng  to  nn  Immense  size  ;  In  the  upper 
part  the  oaks  decrease  In  site,  nnd  are  intermixed  with 
pines  (Plan*  tad*) ;  af  we  uscend  the  mountain  the  oaks 
nearly  disappear,  the  (Irs  become  stunted,  and  at  length  all 
vegetation  ceases,  and  we  enter  on  the  desert  The  ground 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  woody  region  la  covered  with 
nromalic  plants  and  fern.  Tillage  soon  ceases;  there  are 
no  com  fields,  but  here  and  there  a  few  vineyards,  and  very 
rich  pasture  land  on  which  numerous  flock*  of  sheep  sue 
fed.  In  this  region,  near  Carpinetto,  stand*  the  celebrate*! 
chestnut  tree,  C«$tignn  di  eento  tacolti.  so  called  fmea  It* 
being  supposed  ra pubic  of  sheltering  100  horse*  under  Its 
boughs.  It  consists  of  Ave  great  arms,  which,  however, 
are  all  united  In  a  single  stem  a  little  below  the  surface. 
The  estimate*  of  the  size  of  thlx  enormous  tree  vary  con- 
siderably, proboblv  from  their  not  being  taken  in  the  same 
way.  Swinburne*  mnke*  it  11*3  ft.,  and  Bmyih  163  It  in 
dre.  close  above  ground.  A  house  of  nmpte  dimexaasaxts 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  has  been  eorustiucfecl 
In  the  Interior  of  the  tree.   Several  other  tare 

prow  In  the  vicinity,  the  principal  of  which  is  57  feet 
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round.  The  products  of  the  woody  rrmc  are  chiefly  tar, 
honey,  eanfharldes,  and  charcoal  j  and  ill  Inhnb.  are  herds- 
men ami  rhnrronl  burners. 

Il  has  Iiwd  already  seen  (hat  the  minor  volcanic  cones 
abound  principally  in  thU  r»-ci<>n .  Cnvrrns  are  numerous ; 
anil  one  of  them,  the  Grotto  M  Capri,  or  grotto  of  the  gnat*, 
from  Us  affording  shelter  to  these  animal*,  wns  formerly 
resorted  to  by  travellers,  as  a  resting  place  In  (heir  ascent. 
In  the  vicinity  arc  deep  reservoirs  of  mow,  whence  C.tlanln 
and  other  cities  derive  their  supplies  of  that  article.  Which 
la  there  really  a  necessary  of  life:  being  rnckrd  hi  straw,  it 
la  carried  to  a  great  distance  on  mnlrs  and  oases.  ( Hitghtt, 
l„  17.)  Wild  boars,  wolves,  badgers,  wild  goats,  deer,  mar 
Tens,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  eagles,  vultures,  tnlcons.  etc., 
belong  to  this  region. 

The  desert  region,  or  xone.  Is  n  dismal  tract,  full  of  gloomy 
nnd  rocky  hollows  and  Immense  eha.*m*.  formed  of  black 
lava,  scoria*,  rwhes,  and  volcanic  sand :  covered,  for  the 
frcmer  port  of  the  year,  with  snow  and  Ice,  which  are 
always  to  be  found  In  the  hollows.  "  In  this  lofty  region 
the  air  is  chill  and  piercing  ;  every  sign  of  life  nnd  vegeta- 
tion ceases ;  not  an  Insect  crawls  over  the  cold  surface  of 
the  ground,  not  a  lichen  adheres  to  the  girv  masses  of  the 
lavn ;  not  even  the  eagle's  wing  soars  mi  high,  to  disturb 
the  awM  solitude  of  nature:  here  only  the  thunder  and 
the  tempest,  or  the  still  more  tremendous  explosion*  of  the 
volc.iito.  are  heard."  {Hupkrs,  I.,  113.)  In  the  mhM  of 
this  gloomy  region  the  principal  cone,  flirmlng  the  summit 
of  tin-  iiiouutiiin.  rl«e«  to  the  height  of  about  I  loll  ft. :  It  is 
very  precipitous,  and  as  it  consists  of  loose  seorhr,  and 
r.sh.  ..  winch  frequently  >ieli|  iimler  foot,  the  nscenl  If  r\ 
treniely  Inborloua.  At  the  foot  of  the  cope  1«  ri  house,  with 
rooms  and  stabling,  erected  in  |h|I,  at  the  ex|tense  of  the 
Brtti-h  officer*  then  In  Sicily,  for  the  accommodation  o< 
iniw-ller*.  to  whom  it  is  a  very  great  coiivetilence.  The 
cone  at  its  base  la  from  7  to  8  in.  in  circumference ;  but  aj 
its  suimiiit  lis  eirr.  Is  reduced  to  about  4  m.  It  consi-ts  of  a 
horizontal  plain,  with  a  vast  central  crater,  or  A-nrafAron. 
%i  in.  round,  agreeing  In  this  respect  Willi  the  dimensions 
aj»  trued  to  It  by  Pliny  :  "  Crater  rjm  patrt  ambit*  tlnJta 
**."  {Jfat.  Hitt.,  lib.  ill..  $  8.)  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  superb  beyond  description.  Hielly  Is  spread  out  like  a 
eaqiet  M  the  siiectntor's  feet,  wlm  traces  even-  river  through 
all  its  winding*  from  Its  sour  re  to  the  sea.  Hie  strait  thru 
•eptrntes  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Calahrlnn  shores,  and  the 
l.ip.n  i-linili.no-  distinguishing  features  In  this  mngnif't- 
eent  panorama,  which  It  is  said  sometimes  extends  to  Vc*u- 
Vltw  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mailt  on  the  other.  The  won- 
derful extent  of  view,  nnd  the  unequalled  sublimity  of  Ihc 
tfceue.  Is  owing  partly  to  the  groat  altitude  of  the  mountain, 
fririly  to  the  highly  inierc«tkiig  nature  of  the  object*,  but 
WW  than  nil  to  Etna  being  ••  nlone  In  iw  glory."  nnd  having 
»n  oilier  mountain  in  its  vicinity  to  detract  from  Its  gran- 
deur, or  in  Interrupt  the  immensity  of  the  prospect. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  sunrise  Is  the  grnnd 
objeci  of  invellers  who  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Ilrydnne  has  described  It  in  Irrtos  not  unworthy  of 
the  glorious  scene,  though  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  he  really  saw  what  he  depleted,  or  trusted  to  the 
reports  of  others.  It  Is  probably  tho  grandest  of  all  the 
spectacles  thnt  l(  Is  possible  to  behold.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting |'Oi lion  of  this  extraordinary  prospect  is  the  distinct 
image  of  the  mountain  itself,  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
th-idow  that  it  projects  across  I  he  Island.  (Brydme,  fatter 
I. ;  Hmghrt.  I.,  I20.J 

The  crater,  when  Captain  Smyth  visited  the  mountain, 
was  of  an  oval  form,  directed  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  Us  conju- 
gate ill  i meter  being  nlxiul  493  yards  ;  but  Its  size  and  form 
are  |"  M" ■lunlly  varying,  from  the  accumulation  and  falling 
to  of  volcanic  matter:  Its  Interior  is  encrusted  with  extcn 
stve  i  (florescences  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  vitriolic  salts, 
to  the  depth  of  IOJ  yurd«  on  the  E.,  but  less  on  the  W.aide ; 
those  of  an  orange  colour  arc  the  most  common.  Its  bot- 
tom is  Hit,  and  tolerably  hard;  near  it-  r«-ntre  are  (wo 
nionml<  of  scoria-  and  ashes,  surrounded  by  several  fissures. 
"  w  hence."  says  Captain  Smyth,  ■  at  intervals  Issue  volumes 
of  thick  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise,  and  hissing  sound. 
There  Is  also  a  light  thin  vapour  occasionally  oozing  from 
Uie  l» 'tii  in  and  aides  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  in  every 
direction.  1  endeavoured."  he  adds,  "to  look  into  the  prin- 
cipal chasm  ;  but  the  rapid  ejection  of  the  cinders,  and  the 
strong  sulphureous  vapours  that  exuded,  prevented  me  from 
attaining  my  object"  (Mtn+ir.  p.  I&l.)  Mr.  Hughes, 
however,  has  supplied  a  more  minute  nrroiiul  of  the  prin- 
cipal spirneulum,  or  funnel  ;  it  has  three  stages  of  descent : 
the  first,  which  extended  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  termi- 
nated in  n  shelf  or  ridge  of  cinders  ;  the  second,  more  pre- 
cipitous than  the  first,  extended  to  a  similar  shelf ;  the  third 
being  the  |terpcndlculnr  and  unfathomable  abyss.  Between 
the  two  principal  spirncula  are  several  smaller  conic.il 
mounds  constantly  amnklng.  The  ground  here  la  so  hot 
round  the  crater  that  visiters  are  obliged  constantly  to  shift 


their  places,  and  yet  even  here,  in  the  Interior  of  the  crater 
snow  Is  seen  In  immense  ridges,  "  disputing,  as  It  were,  the 
pre-eminence  of  fire,  In  the  very  centre  of  |u  dominions." 

Before  eruptions  local  earthquakes  are  felt,  hollow  into- 
nations heard.  Irregular  clouds  of  smoke  burst  forth,  and 
ferilli,  or  volcanic  lightning*,  are  seen  ditrtinc  from  the  top 
ol  the  mountain :  the  agitations  Inert  ase.  till  at  length, 
either  from  the  great  ernter.  or  from  some  other  pnrt  of  the 
mountain,  n  (ertlfkc  discharge  of  red-hot  stones,  flake*  of 
fire,  ashes,  sand,  or  other  substances,  accompanied  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  suddenly  takes  ptaca  with  tremen- 
dous violence. 

—  Horritrh  Just*  »ne»t  .Cnu  ruioh, 
Inlrrdumqw  ■««  pn-mmpii  a<l  s>»hrra  oniric, 
T  u  rhiue  T— all  in  ptaro  r\  oodstii*  (»ilb ; 
A"oMnqw  (loU*  AwinuniM,  .1  tidrrt  Un.hit  I 
lorrluui  icr.puWa  iinlanquc  »iV«r»  boo  in 
Kf  i«lt  rrutuw,  nqu»r-cijqi»c  uu  tst>  mm 
Cum  (rami  fl<.m«rti,  fuudi  •km  oniiia  iw. 

JCntU,  at,  lis.  571. 

Some  of  the  mutters  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  arc 
occasionally  projected  to  an  Immense  distance.  They  not 
tinfrequently  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  or  (WHO  ft.  above  the 
summit ;  stones  of  13  or.  weight  have  fallen  13  m.  from  the 
rnitrr .  ami  In  the  great  eruption  of  IWi'.i  a  stone  Ait  cubic 
fret  In  size  was  ejected  with  such  prodigious  force  that  it 
fell  a  mile  from  the  crater !  Ashes  have  sometimes  fallen 
in  Malta,  nbout  130  m.  distant '  These  eruptions  are  gene 
rally  followed  or  nrcompnnied  by  the  outbreak  of  a  torrent 
of  lava.  If  this  current  of  liquid  Are  he  stopped  by  Inequali- 
ties of  ground,  a  portion  cools,  and  (he  res(  topples  over  It : 
sometimes*  It  overwhelms  whole  cities,  villages,  and  tracts 
of  country :  the  torrent  of  rnva  that  partly  destroyed  Cata- 
nia in  Ittfo,  w-ns  svipped  by  the  city  walls,  60  ft.  In  height  ; 
but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  lltl  it  rose  to  (he  top  of 
(he  rnmpnrt,  and  (hen  fell  over  II  in  a  fiery  cascade.  This 
nmss  was  so  enormous  that  it  Wis  eight  years  in  cooling  ! 

<>enerally,  however,  it  soon  congeals,  nnd  when  mixed 
with  fcorl.e,  cracks,  decomposes,  nnd  forms  an  extremely 
fertile  soil.  Sometime*  Inundations  of  bulling  water  occur, 
through  the  melting  of  the  snow  In  the  upper  regions  by 
rontacl  wllh  the  htvn ;  and  the  strange  phenomenon  has 
also  occurred  of  a  body  of  snow  and  Ice  being  covered  with 
n  layer  of  ashes,  and  then  wi(h  a  torrent  of  burning  lavn.. 
and  so  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period.  (I.ytlt.  il.,  123.) 
About  one  eruption  In  three  takes  place  from  the  principal 
crater,  and  (hese  are  generally  the  least  dangerous,  the  lava 
being  mostly  retained  in  the  Immense  holluWs  of  the  upper 
region. 

Though  Homer  has  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  Interesdng  ndven(uret  In  the  travels  of  IMysses,  and 
has  described  the  Hland  nnd  the  strait  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdks,  he  does  not  so  much  at  allude  to  Etna.  It  tins 
ibence  been  inferred  (hat  the  mountain  had  not  then  been 
an  active  volcano ;  for  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  bad  il 
been  such,  that  so  careful  an  observer  would  have  failed  to 
notice  it,  and  to  avail  himself  of  tbe  means  which  it  a  Honi- 
ed of  embellishing  his  verses  by  a  topic  to  well  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  No  doubt  it  It  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  silence  of  Homer,  w  ith  the  fact  of  the  moun- 
tain being  at  the  time  eruptive,  though  H  would  be  rash 
thence  to  conclude  positively  (hat  it  was  not ;  it  had,  then, 
perhaps,  been  long  quia  cent,  and  lis  eruptions  forgotten. 
Pindar  is  (he  oldest  extant  author  (about  500  years  B.C.) 
who  takes  any  notice  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna ;  and  his  ac- 
count is  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  It  appears  from 
hit  representing  its  summit  as  supporting  the  heavens,  and 
being  covered  with  perpeinsl  snows  and  frost,  thn(  It  must 
then  have  been  about  as  high  at  at  present.  According  to 
(he  ancient  poets,  Jupiter,  after  ihc  overthrow  of  the  giants, 
buried  the  hundred  headed  Typhosus  under  (his  mountain  ; 
and  Us  earthquakes  and  eruptions  were  mid  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  struggles  of  the  monster.  The  passage  in 
which  Pindar  alludes  to  Etna  has  been  rendered  by  VVest 
as  follows: 

Now  nnJcr  talpti'roas  Csni'i  ut*  bosivJ  ems'. 

And  < Ik!  ifacHu  lies  Lu  ilnjatT  brtut ; 
II;  tanwy  K'm  I.MS  of  <s»H«si  Ifta, 

Tat  pillir  d  pen*  v4  DMT 'u,  Inrvvar  atras'4 1 
Fanh  (ma  a  tnw  m'rmn  e»»rr>  •  Imiuj  rim 

Vvn  iiipnd  fmwUint  of  icuipotanut  Bta, 
And  nil  in  ruddy  m.m  th*  t>ona.d»r  ilin. 

Wliil*  »np<  is  ■»-<*«  ihr  «d<J)b.(  ftoss «P'ri ( 
Or.  (1ou»»«(  ibm«(h  Ihc  s*f  hi  srhh  ludmi*  roar, 

fars'st  the  Muu  nn.a  Imft  rochr  InaaisaSi  fnur. 

/•.til  PyHumn  Vdt,  dMsd.  I 

Thin  v chiles  mentiims  three  erupiions  of  Mount  Etna,  bul 
he  leave*  (he  dn(e  of  the  first  uncertain  ;  the  second  occur 
red  four  or  five  years  previously  to  the  period  when  Pindar 
wrote  the  above  ode.  Since  then,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  eruptions,  both  In  antiquity  and  in  modern  times. 
One  of  (lie  most  tremendous  occurred  In  I0G9,  when  (he  hill 
of  Monti  Rossi  was  formed ;  but  the  matt  extraordinary 
phaiwmanon  In  tola  eruption,  waa  the  opening  of  a  fiuura 
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ETNA. 

about  6  ft  wid«,  and  of  unknown  depth,  which  stretched 
(roan  the  plain  of  8.  Lio  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  a  distance  of  I'J  m. .  it  emitted  an  intensely 
vivid  light.  Five  other  parallel  Assures  also  opened,  and 
gave  out  tremendous  noises.  The  lava  that  burst  forth  on 
this  occasion,  over*  helmed  fourteen  towns  and  villages. 
Ailed  up  the  port  of  Ulysses,  and,  as  already  stated,  partly 
destroyed  Catania.  About  87,000  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  lost  their  lives  In  this  convulsion.  The  last  great 
eruption  occurred  in  lKri,  «vhen  the  town  of  Bronte  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  overwhelmed  by  a  current  of  lava. 
(Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  a  host  of  works 
have  be«n  written  on  Etna ;  one  of  the  best  Is  Ferrara, 
Starts  Oentrmle  4*W  »«u,  Hvo„  Catania,  1793 ., 

Etna,  p.  I..  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  61  m.  N.N.B.  Augusta, 
565  W.  Incorporated  In  1890.  A  pond  In  its  N.E.  corner 
Mows  into  Mowadabscook  river.  It  contains  one  store,  one 
grist  mill,  one  saw  mill ;  six  schools,  321 

Ets  a  t.,  Licking  ™, 
ETON,  a  town  and 
fltoke.  on  the  N.  bank 

to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  ronnncted  by  a  neat  Iron 
bridge,  23  m  S.S.F..  Aylesburv.  and  21  m.  W.  London. 
Pop.  (1831)  2475.  It  roflAUti  principally  of  a  single  street, 
well  paved  and  lighted,  and  w  hich  of  Ute  years  has  been 
much  improved,  many  of  the  house*  having  been  rebuilt 
The  establishment  to  which  Eton  owes  all  Its  importance 
la  its  college,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440.  That  monarch, 
by  whom  it  was  liberally  endowed.  Intended  it  principally 
for  the  education  of  "  poor  and  indigent  boss,"  destined  for 
the  church.  By  his  second  charter,  dated  Oct.  21,  1441,  the 
foundation  consisted  of  a  provost,  10  priests  or  fellowa,  4 
clerks,  6  choristers,  a  master,  25  scholars,  and  35  alms  or 
beadsmen ;  but  about  1443,  the  date  of  the  college  statutes, 
he  increased  the  number  of  scholars  from  25  to  70,  added 
art  usher,  clerk,  and  two  choristers,  and  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  beadsmen  to  13.  Various  changes  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  reigns, and  the  establishment  suffered  considera- 
ble spoliation,  especially  from  Edward  IV.;  but  it  was  par- 
ticularly excepted  la  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  collages  and  chantries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  foundation  at  present  consists  of  a  provost,  appointed 
by  the  crown  j  7  fellow  *.  one  of  whom  acts  as  vice  provost : 
8  chaplains,  called  conducts ;  2  lay  clerks,  10  choristers.  2 
masters  (each  of  whom  baa  4  assistant  masters),  and  70 
scholars,  who  since  the  reign  of  George  III.,  have  been 
called  "king's  scholars."  Besides  the  latter,  the  different 
have  a  number  of  stipendiary  pupils,  not  on  the 
but  who  receive  Instruction  in  the  college, 
i  are  called  oppidans,  and  generally  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  families,  superior  in  rank  or  wealth  to  those  of  the 
king's  scholars.  Their  number  Is  variable,  but  at  an  aver- 
age may  be  estimated  at  about  350.  Under  a  recent  head 
master,  the  number  of  boys  at  Eton,  of  both  classes,  at  one 
time  exceeded  600.  The  buildings  of  the  college  surround 
two  quadrangles  :  the  outer  quadrangle,  or  school  yard,  is 
enclosed  by  the  chapel,  schools,  dormitories  of  the  scholars, 
and  masters'  chambers ;  and  has  in  its  centre  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  royal  founder  of  the  college.  The  inner  or 
lesser  quadrangle  is  bounded  by  the  cloisters,  containing  the 
resiliences  of  the  fellows,  the  library,  hsil.  and  various 
offices.  Between  the  two  are  the  provost's  lodge,  etc., 
appertaining  to  which  is  an  ancient  lower  and  n  gateway 
in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two  courts.  The  chapel,  on 
the  H.  side  of  the  outer  court,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice. 
175  ft.  in  length.  Including  the  ante-chapel,  and  in  IU  style 
and  ornaments  greatly  resembles  the  chapel  of  King's  Col- 
The  par.  church  of  Eton  having  fallen 
ttend  public  worship  in  the  col 
the  provost  having  archdiaconal  Jurisdiction  in 
but  there  is  also  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  town,  at 
which  one  of  Ute  conducts  officiates.  The  college  library 
ins  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  engravings, 
rings  from  the  antique,  medals,  <tc. ;  it  is  a  flne  npart- 
meni,  and  fitted  up  in  a  superior  style.  The  dining  hall  for 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation  Is  spacious,  but  little  orna- 
mented ;  it  contains,  however,  two  large  ancient  pieces  of 
tapestry.  The  upper  school,  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  outer 
court,  was  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  Is  supported  by  an 
arcade  with  double  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  school- 
room is  spacious  and  of  flne  proportions,  but  fitted  up  in  a 
plain  manner.  The  school-room  of  the  lower  school  is  of 
considerable  length,  but  not  of  a  proportional  height,  with  a 
range  of  ancient  emit  arches  on  either  side,  and  the  seats  of 
the  scholars  behind  then.  It  Is  beneath  a  part  of  the 
principal  dormitory,  called  the  long  chamber.  To  the  E.  of 
the  cloisters  are  the  college  gardens ;  to  the  N.  the  playing 
field*,  and  adjacent  to  the  latter  the  shooting  fields,  In  which 
cricket  matches,  ate.  are  played. 

The  scholars  on  the  foundation  arc  lodged  and  boarded 
ev  the  establish  meat.  They  are  eligible  frosn  the  ages  of 
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eight  to  fifteen,  and  are  elected  separately  by  the  Individuals 
of a  body  composed  of  the  provosts  of  Eton  and  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  the  vice- provost  and  master  of  Eton,  and 
two  posers  (M.A.'s)  of  King's  College.  This  body  meets  oa 
the  last  Monday  in  July  of  every  year,  when  usually  twenty 
four  boys  are  nominated  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  may 
occur  in  Eton  l<ower  School,  and  twelve  of  the  bead  boys 
in  the  same  establishment  arc  nominated  in  a  similar  man 
ner  to  King's  College.  Cambridge,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  founder.  Those  who  go  to  King's  are,  after  three 
years,  entitled  to  fellowships.  Eton  College  also  sends  two 
scholars  to  Merlon  College,  Oxford,  where  they  are  called 
Pertionittot,  or,  by  corruption,  postmasters.  Palling  an  ap- 
pointment to  either  university,  Eton  collegians  are  superan- 
nuated at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  tor  scholars  so  superan- 
nuated there  are  a  few  exhibitions,  and  some  other  means  of 
slightly  augmenting  their  Income  in  thegiA  of  the  college. 


of  King's  scholars  should  be  gra- 
lon  has  taken  place  on  this  head, 
expense  to  the  parents  of  such 
rises.  4tc.)  is  estimated  at  AGO. 


(including  travelling  expenses,  ice.)  is  estimated  at . 

The  oppidans  board  either  in  the  houses  of  the  lower 
master  or  assistants,  or  at  a  somewhat  lower  charge  in  tbe 
boarding  houses  attached  to  tbe  school ;  snme  few.  chiefly 
of  noble  birth,  in  private  lodgings,  under  the  care  of  private 
tutors.  The  total  expenses  of  a  boy  educated  as  an  oppi- 
dan may  perhaps  average  from  i.  150  to  X200  a  year.  With 
out  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  college,  the  oppxdo.ni  are  compara- 
tively little  under  the  control  of  the  college  functinnnries  ; 
but  within  its  walls  they  are  in  no  respect  distinguished 
from  the  King's  scholars,  and  mix  with  them  in  the  same 
classes.  The  entire  school  is  divided  into  Upper  nod  Low- 
er. The  latter  comprises,  together  with  the  junior  clashes, 
the  3d  and  4th  forma,  each  consisting  of  three  subdivision*, 
or  removes.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  control  of  a  seps 
rale  assistant  master ;  and  as  boys  of  various  nges  mrue  to 
Eton,  they  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remover  in 
the  lower  school  they  may  seem  fit  for  by  their  previous 
acquirements  and  age,  passing  Into  the  superior  nons  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency.  The  upper  school  consists  of 
the  5lh  and  6th  forms,  and  Is  under  the  ' 
of  the 

is  limited  to  twenty-two  ; 
styled  monitors,  I 
the  masters.   The  head  of  the  i 
at  his  post  by  seniority.  Is  called  the  "  captain." 

The  course  of  instruction  at  Eton  is  almost  wholly  classt 
cat.   The  only  entire  works  read  are  those  of  Horner.  Vo- 


ter. The  number  of  boys  in  the  6th  form 
ity-two  ;  and  of  these  the  ten  highest  are 
and  net  in  some  measure  as  assistants  to 


gil,  and  Horace,  but  extracts  from  those  of  numerous  others 
are  occasionally  made  use  of.  The  well-known  Eton  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammars,  committed  to  memory,  form  the  ba 
sis  of  grammatical  instruction.  In  the  Upper  School  the 
boys  ore  engaged  in  writing  Latin  and  Greek  themes  and 
verses,  for  the  best  of  which  rewards  are  given :  and  a  play 
of  some  Greek  author  Is  usually  in  the  course  of  reading. 
Mathematics  form  a  part,  but  a  very  small  one.  of  tbe 
school  discipline  ;  and  though  there  are  masters  in  French, 
writing,  arithmetic.  Jte..  such  studies  are  wholly  unconnect- 
ed with  the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  only  attend- 
ed at  extra  hours.  All  the  boys  attend  chapel  twice  on 
Sundays,  and  once  on  saints'  days  and  holidays ;  and.  la 
addition,  the  collegers  attend  prayers  every*  evening,  after 
which  they  are  confined  lo  their  several  dormitories.  The 
system  of  fagging,  by  which  the  buys  of  the  Lower  School 
are  fag;  or  servants,  to  those  of  the  Upper,  nut  of  school 
hours,  prevails  ;  but  its  supposed  severity  and  degradation 
have  been  much  exaggerated. 

A  trieonial  ceremony  peculiar  to  this  school  Is  the  Mom- 
(css.  This  takes  place  <>n  Whit -Tuesday,  and  consists  of  a 
procession  of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  military  order,  with 
rings  and  music,  and  headed  by  their  -  captaie,"  to  a  small 
tumulus  about  1*  m.  distant  on  the  Bath  road,  which  lias 
acquired  the  name  of  Halt  hill  from  the  cireumstance  that 
the  scholars  upon  this  occasion  collect  what  Is  called 
"salt."  being  contributions  in  money  exacted  from  all  the 
spectators,  and  even  casual  travellers  on  the  road.  The 
mm  collected  at  such  times  has  been  known  to  exceed 
X  1,000  ;  the  expenses  of  the  breakfast  and  dinner  for  the 
school,  tbe  music,  fancy  dresses,  fees,  he  are  first  deduct 
ed  out  of  it;  and  the  entire 
amounts  to  several  hundred 
of  the  "  captain"  of  the  school. 

Eton  College  has  in  Its  gift  nearly  forty  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  besides  several  presentations,  ate.  The  pro- 
vost, though  as  rector  he  derives  no  emolument  frosn  the 
par.,  has  very  extensive  powers  within  U;  for,  by  aa  act 
passed  In  25  Henry  VI..  no  inhabitant  is  allowed  to  take  a 
lodger  without  his  permission,  under  penalty  of  X10,  which 
fine  mny  also  be  levied  upon  the  individual  engaging  lodg- 
ings without  such  permission.  In  1458  a  charter  was 
granted  to  Eton  for  a  market  on  Wednesdays,  with  consid 
arable  privileges,  but  this  has 
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EU. 

There  were  formerly  also  two  Cain,  but  only  one  U  now 
kept  U|> — that  on  Ash  Wednr*lay  for  horse*  and  cattle. 
(C*riiilf$  Endowed  (irammtr  Sckoola,  p.  48-93  ;  Jonm.  of 
Education,  vol.  tlu. ;  Statist,  of  tke  British  Empirt,  II., 
445-444) 

l.i  .  an  inland  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Infcrleure, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Breslc,  about  -  m.  from  iu  mouth  10  the 
British  Channel,  16  m.  N.E.  Dieppe,  and  43  m.  N.N.E. 
Rouen.  Top.  (1836)  3490.  It  la  generally  well  built,  and 
has  a  flne  square  ;  it  has  several  churches,  one  of  which,  a 
ft>e  Gothic  edifice,  is  remarkable  far  a  subterraneous  chap- 
el, a  college  and  a  hospital.  In  its  neighbourhood,  in  a 
noble  park  surrounded  by  gardens,  Is  the  magnificent  CA<i- 
Itdi  Koyal  iTEm.  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe  :  it  contains 
the  finest  collection  of  historical  portraits  In  France.  (Wa- 
rs.) There  arc  several  Roman  remains  in  and  about  Kit. 
This  toy-  U  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce  :  has  man- 
ufacture* of  lace,  serges,  linseed  oil,  soap,  ate. :  Is  an  mtrt 
pit  for  the  corn  of  the  Somnie,  and  has  some  trade  In 
hemp,  flax.  Umber,  and  linens,  exported  at  T  re  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  large  forest,  which  take*  its  nmnr 
from  the  town,  extends  to  the  E.  and  8.  Eu  was  burnt  by 
Louis  XI.  in  1445,  to  prevent  Its  failing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Kngllsh,  who  meditated  a  descent  Into  Normandy  :  It 
is  said  never  to  have  recovered  its  original  prosperity. 

(  Hh  *  a,  art.  .Vine  Infmrurr.) 

EUCLID,  p.  t ,  Cuyahoga  co.,  O..  155  m.  N.F..  by  N.  Co- 
lumbus, 279  W.    Bounded  N.  W.  by  lake  Erie.   Drained  by 
Euclid  creek.   It  contain*  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen 
factory,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw -mills,  twelve  school*,  746 
tcholnrs.    Pop.  L  <5. 

EUGENE,  p.  t ,  Vermilion  co.,  Ia..  85  m.  W.  Indianapo- 
lis, 657  W.  Watered  by  Big  Vermilion  river.  It  contains 
four  store*,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill, 
three  schools,  105  scholar*.  Pop.  1048.  The  v.  Is  situated 
ou  the  S.  side  of  Big  Vermilion  river,  I  j  m.  from  Wabash 
river.  Steamboat*  navigate  to  this  place.  It  contain* 
three  stores,  one  (louring  mill,  one  gritt  mill,  one  saw-mill, 
and  a  <  .mime  machine,  propelled  by  water-power,  and  a 
large  gn»l  and  saw  mill  by  steam,  one  brewery,  one  tanne- 
ry, and  about  500  inhabitant*. 

EI.I.ALIA,  p.  L,  Potter  co.,  Pa..  187  m.  N.N.W.  Uarrls- 
imrg,  '.TO  W.  Watered  by  Sinncmahcning  river  and  iu 
tributaries.  It  contain*  four  stores,  two  grist-mills,  three 
'an  mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three 
xrhool.t,  HO  scholars.    Pop.  3tif. 

El  P.VTOKIA,  or  KOSLOFF.  a  sea  port  town  of  Russia 
In  Europe,  W.  const  of  the  Crimea,  Int  45°  V  N.,  long.  330 
:• '■.'•>'  K.  Pop.  ncnrl)  -ixmi.  ttlwta  roiniil.  r;il/li-  li:nlr  . 
ex|Htrting  Mil,  wheal,  barley,  hides,  lamb  skin*,  kx.  The 
houses,  w  ith  the  exception  of  a  very  smnlLnumber  built  in 
the  European  style,  are  altogether  of  Asiatic  architecture. 
The  rouuWnd  i«  a  sandy  circular  bay,  and  ulfords  no  shel- 
ter with  the  winds  at  8.  and  E.  {Hagemcttter  on  (Ac  Bluck 
.Sea,  p.  06,  Eng.  trans.) 

EL  PEN,  a  u>wn  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  immediately  within 
its  W.  border,  cap.  circle  of  same  name  ;  on  the  Weege  or 
Vender,  a  tributary  of  the  Mcuse.  7  ui.  8.  by  W.  Alx-la- 
Cluipelle.  Pop.  (1838)  11,678.  It  I*  principally  Inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  French  Protestants  who  took  refuge 
here  subsequently  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
Prussian  dom„  having  some  very  extensive  broad  cloth  and 
kerseymere  factories,  with  others  of  nitric  acid,  chicory. 
Ate.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  and  of  a 
court  of  primary  Jurisdiction  ;  and  has  a  superior  citizens' 
school.     <  tinunijtch.  Brrgkaut.) 

EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  two  famous  riven  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  which,  rising  in  Armenia,  flow  generally  par- 
allel to  each  other  In  a  S.E.  direction,  and  finally  unite  In 
lat.  31°  0'  98"  N.  and  long.  47©  40'  E..  In  the  Skat- ml  .Irak. 
or  "  River  of  Arabia,"  which  discharge*  Itself  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Persian  gulf. 

The  F.upkratri  (Gr.  1  t<M>ar»c),  so  called  from  tl<f>piiru; 
to  exhilarate  or  make  glad,  because  Its  waters,  like  those 
of  the  Nile,  fertilize  the  adjacent  lands:  Is  the  most  con- 
siderable river  of  W.  Asia,  and  its  basin,  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  Tigris,  1*  supposed  to  comprise  about  109.000  *q. 
geog.  in.  After  watering  on  either  side  the  territories  be- 
longing to  Turkey  as  far  S.  as  near  Int.  36°.  it  forms,  from 
that  point  to  about  lat.  33°  30",  the  boundary  between  them 
and  the  newly  acquired  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  pacha  of 
Egypt ;  It  next  divides  Turkey  from  Arabia,  and  lastly,  from 
Its  union  with  the  Tigris  to  Iu  mouth  la  the  Persian  gulf, 
about  lat.  %P  an4i  |ong.  i(f3  3C,  it  separates  Arabia  and 
Persia. 

It  Is  singular  that  the  anclenU  should  hnve  had  no  cor- 
,  reel  information  respecting  the  sources  either  of  the  Eu 
phrates  or  the  Tigris :  and  there  is  the  greatest  obscurity 
hi. I  discrepancy  in  the  statemenU  they  have  put  forth 
respecting  them.  The  popular  opinion  aecms  to  have  been 
that  their  tourcea  were  Identical!    {/.ucan.  lib.  UL,  v. 


EUPHRATES. 

257) ;  and  though  this  notion  was  rejected  by  Btrabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  ate.,  none  of  them  appears  to  have  had  any  precise 

information  on  the  subject.  (See  CtUarii  Jfotit.  Orbit  An- 
ttaui.  II.,  378.) 

Both  rivers  have  their  source*  In  the  table-land  of  Arme- 
nia. The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  pachalic  of  Krienxim, 
and  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  great  arms — the  Frat 
and  the  Morud.  The  former,  which  Is  also  the  most  N  . 
has  iu  principal  sources  about  30  m.  N.E.  from  Erxeroum, 
In  the  Tcheldir  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Armies ; 
the  Morad  has  iu  sources  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Arghi 
dagh  mountains,  45  in.  N.E.  from  the  nearest  point  of  lake 
Van.  Both  these  rivers  pursue  a  W.  course,  inclining  to 
the  8.,  till  they  unite  near  Kebban,  In  about  the  39th  deg. 
of  lat.  and  39°  35'  E.  long.  The  united  stream  thence 
flows  8.W.  to  SamUat  (Samotata)  in  lat.  370  31',  |ong.  38° 
23',  having  received  on  the  right  the  Kara  su,  and  farced  a 
passage  for  luelf  through  the  main  range  of  Taurus,  and 
formed  a  double  cataract  15  m.  above  Hamtsat.  From  the 
latter  point  the  river  pursues  a  nearly  8.  coarse  to  Rajik, 
about  50  m.  E.  from  Aleppo,  iu  course  being  thence  almost 
uniformly  S.E.  At  lu  source  the  Frat,  or  N.  arm  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  only  90  m.  from  the  Black  sea,  but  a  very 
mountainous  country  Intervenes  between  them.  During 
us  8.  course,  the  Euphrates  approaches  within  123  m.  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  interjacent  country  Is  for  the 
most  part  level  or  undulating,  it  would,  perhaps,  present  no 
very  serious  obstacle*  to  the  formation  of  canals  or  carriage 
road*.  From  Hlllnh  Babylon)  to  iu  mouth  it  flows  through 
a  perfectly  level  country,  which  was  anciently  intersected 
by  numerous  canals.  At  Blr,  I  07  m.  N  E.  Antloch,  the  En 
pontes  Is  628  ft.  above  lite  level  of  the  Mediterranean 

11  .•:<••• p.  109),  the  rote  of  inclination  from  which  be 
ing  estimated  to  average  only  about  6}  inches  a  mile.  The 
total  length  of  the  river,  measured  from  the  sources  of  the 
Morad,  Is  estimated  at  about  leOO  m.  (Otogr.  Journal.  111 . 
243)  ;  its  breadth  at  Malatia  is  100  yds.,  and  at  Bir  130  yds. 
At  UI  Der  (an.  Tkaptaeut)  (Kinnttr't  Memoir  on  tkt  Per- 
nan  Empirt,  p.  9),  the  Euphrates  k  800  yd*,  wide  ;  at  Hit 
!ah  IU  bed  is  contracted  to  about  200  yd*. :  but  below  the 
lalter  It  frequently  spreads  out  to  a  considerable  breadth, 
and  the  Skat-ul-jlrak  ranks  among  the  noblest  riven  nf 
the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Euphrates  Is  navigable  to  the 
cataract  above  Samisat;  at  Hillah  it  has  seldom  less  than 
IH  ft.  water,  even  in  the  lowest  season,  and  a  vessel  draw 
ing  15  ft.  water  may  ascend  to  Koma,  where  It  1*  Joined  b> 
the  Tigris.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  Is  tin- 
Tigris,  which,  indeed,  is  but  little  Inferior  to  luelf;  iu  next 
greatest  tributaries  are  the  Kara  111,  Khabiir  (an.  Ckabo 
rat),  and  Keroh,  which  Joins  the  Skat  ut  .Irak 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  antiquity  the  seat 
of  many  noble  cities.   The  small  mean  town  of  Hillah  nc 
copies  a  minute  portion  of  the  site  of  the  once  mighty 
Babylon.  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chat 
dee's  excellency  ;"  Hit  (an.  It  or  Acopoiit),  Anna  (an.  Am 
elho),  Kerkisiya  (Orrcasiam).  and  Blr.  are  among  the  other 
towns  on  Its  banks ;  but  Bu«s>rah  or  Basra,  on  the  Shat-ui 
Arab,  it  nt  present  the  only  large  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  Ttgrit  I*  throughout  lu  whole  course  comprised 
within  the  Turkish  dom.  It  rises  In  the  pachalic  of  Dler- 
bekr,  from  numerous  sources  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Taurus 
chain,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Morad.  in  aU>tit 
Int.  38°  4Tf  N.,  and  at  on  elevation  of  about  5050  it  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  (Amiwortk,  p.,  110.)  Iu  course,  to  lu 
Junction  with  the  Euphrates,  Is,  with  very  little  deviation, 
sr..  It  run*  at  first  through  a  mountainous  country,  with 
great  rapidity ;  at  Mosul  It  Is  no  more  than  353  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  Persian  gulf ;  from  Bagdad  It  flows,  with 
a  moderate  current,  through  a  nearly  level  plain,  lu  dU- 
lance  from  the  Euphrates  varies  from  18  to  95  m. ;  the 
two  riven  enclose  the  province  in  antiquity  called,  from 
that  circumstance.  Mesopotamia.  The  entire  lengih  of  the 
Tigris  is  estimated  at  1140  m.  At  Mosul  It  is  100 
between  Bagdad  and  Koma  Its  average  breadth  Is  200  yds. 
It  bring*  down  great  quantities  of  mud,  which  It  deposlu 
in  shoal*  and  Island*  la  the  tower  part  of  IU  course  .  nnd 
between  Mosul  and  Bagdad  it  passes  over  several  ledge*  of 
rock,  which  form  rapids  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  Is 
neither  so  deep  nor  so  suitable  for  navigation  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is,  however,  navigable  fur  vessels  drawing  four 
ft  water  as  far  a*  the  ruin*  of  Opto  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Adhaym  ( Lyntk,  In  Ofgr.  Jonm.) ;  and  in  Dec.  1896,  It 
wo*  ascended  considerably  above  Bagdad  by  Col.  Chesney's 
steamer  "  Euphrates."  Iu  principal  afltuenu  are  the  ha- 
boor,  the  Great  and  Little  Znb  (an.  Xskmlut  and  '/aius 
M  nor),  the  Adhaym  (an.  Pkutcut  1),  the  Dtala  (an.  Dtlot 
or  Arka).  In  antiquity  iu  banks  were  studded  with  eltie* 
of  the  first  rank,  as  Nineveh.  Selencla.  Ctesiphon.  OpK 
Ace.  Bagdad  may  be  considered  a*  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  Sclcueia  and  Cte«iphon.  as  Mosul  it  that  of  Nine- 
veh, opposite  the  site  of  which  It  I*  placed.  Diarbekr  U  the 
only  oilier  important  town  on  its  bank*. 

3hf  m 
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ED  RE. 

The  Tlgria  derivee  its  name  from  the  rapidity  of  Its 
course,  the  terra  Tkgna  signifying  "an  Arrow"  in  the  Inn 
gunge  of  the  Medcs  and  Armenians.  Ho  late  as  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Tigris  did  not  unite  with  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  each  river  prearnred  a  separate  course  In  the 
tea.  Hut  they  not  long  after  became  united ;  and  have 
since  found  their  way  to  the  sea  In  a  collective  stream. 
The  ground  In  the  lower  part  of  their  course  being  soft  and 
alluvial,  and  their  waters  being  also  diverted  mlo  new 
channels  by  means  of  canals,  the  courses  of  both  rivers 
must  necessarily  have  differed  materially  at  different  perl- 
snW    (Htnntis' Off.  »f  i  .  -Sv>  | 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  run  through  chalky  formations 
of  n  very  friths*  aature,  easily  disintegrated  by  the  action 
•ii  the  elements.  Doth  rivers  have  their  regular  Inunda- 
tions, rising  twice  a  year — first,  in  Dec.  In  consequence  of 
the  autumnal  rams  ;  and  mil  from  March  till  June,  owing 
u>  the  melting  of  the  mountain  anows.  {Mica.,  p.  M.) 
They  bring  down  Immense  quantities  nf  alluviam ;  and 
the  eitent  nf  land  covered  by  their  deposits  is  supposed  to 
•sceed  32,000  aq.  iu.  !  The  ancient  writers  have  not  failed 
to  notice  this  resemblance  between  the  Euphrates  ami  the 
Nile.  Cicero  soya — Mrionotamiam  ftrttlem  rflcit  F.u- 
pAratci,  in  ju.im  quetannu  auati  norot  agrei  invckit.  (l>c 
Jv*si.  Deerum,  lib.  ii.)    Anil  Lucnn— 

Sea  run  is  swat 
Fsnilu  Capkralr*,  fturur  »ier  tcitcrar  iiWi 

Lib.  in  .  t  iA. 

Mr  Alnawonli  found  the  mntimuni  "(  «edimcnt  tixrham 
cally  suspendeil  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Dec. 
and  Jan.  IKK  fin  which  months  most  mnd  Is  brought 
down),  to  be  equal  to  1-801  h  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid. 
A  good  deal  of  thla  mud  is  deposited  In  the  marshes  of 
l>einlam  (an.  PaluHct  Bnbulent*).  a  swampy  tracL  about 
40  m.  long  by  as  many  broad,  commencing  50  m.  S.W.  of 
Babylon,  and  which  has  existed  from  the  remotest  period 
to  the  present  day.  The  quantity  nf  mud  brought  down  by 
the  Tigris  was  found.  In  Jan.  1837,  to  be  equivalent  to 
I'lOOih  part  of  the  su«|«rmhng  fluid  :  but  aa  ills  not  dis 
persed  in  marshes,  more  Is  carried  down  by  this  than  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  mouth  nf  the  Hhat-ul-Arab.  The 
rapidity  of  the  Upper  Tigris  frequently  causes  it  to  break 
down  its  banks  ;  Mr.  Rich  says,  that  when  at  Its  height  it 
has  a  current  of  near  seven  knots  an  hour.  In  the  alluvial 
plain,  however,  It  averages  only  I)  in.  an  hour  throughout, 
and  in  many  places  it  *s  less  than  I  m.  The  Euphrates 
above  Samiaat  Is,  perhaps,  as  rapid  as  the  Tigris :  and  at 
llillah.  where  its  bed  is  narrowed.  Its  rate  Is  from  3  to  4  in. 
an  hour;  but  In  the  low  plain  this  rale  is  diminished  to 
about  t  or  U  m. 

I.i'un  Mesopotamia,  or  Rnbylonin.  was.  ns  already  sta- 
ted, anciently  intersected  by  canals  in  every  direction,  for 
the  purposes  both  nf  navigation  and  irrigation.  Man) 
connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates ;  those  which 
■till  exist  are  especially  numerous  near  llngdad,  where  the 
rivera  approach  within  S3  m.  of  each  other ;  and  some,  ns 
the  .Vaar  Mnicka,  might  be  easily  repaired.  (Rtck't  Habw 
ton  4-c.,  p.  57.)  In  fart,  the  Euphrates  steamer  pissed 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Isn  canal,  which 
leaves  the  former  a  ft-w  miles  above  Peluga.  and  enters 
the  latter  a  short  way  below  Bagdad.  The  Hhnt  el  Hit. 
which  connects  the  two  rivers.  Is  alio  navigable  in  spring 
by  large  boats.  The  most  celebrated  nf  the  ancient  canals, 
that  of  Palliuopas.  cut  by  the  ear'iest  Assyrian  roonnrchs. 
partly  through  solid  rock,  extended  for  a  verv  considerable 
distance  parallel  to  the  Euphrates  no  Its  8.YV.  side.  Nle 
buhr  supposed  it  ha/I  commenced  nt  till.  It  may  still  be 
traced,  almost  continuously,  from  a  little  below  Babylon  to 
Its  probable  mouth  In  the  Persian  gulf  ( Kkort  .Ibdallah 
Remains  nf  aqueducts  and  towns,  and  various  other  ruins, 
abound  in  this  region ;  and  the  ancient  Median  wall  which 
ran  from  Mnceprarta  on  the  Euphrates,  to  near  the  alte  of 
Opi«  on  the  Tigris,  is  still  clearly  traceable.  (See  Mttsr*. 
Rom*  and  Lynch,  in  Otog.  .burn  ,  vol.  lx.) 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  Is  of  considera- 
ble Importance ;  and  Colonel  Chesney  has  proved  that  it 
may  be  navigated,  as  high  as  Dir.  by  steamers  drawing  4  A. 
water.  Certainly  however,  we  have  no  idea  that  it  ever 
can  be  made  available  as  nn  ordinary  channel  of  eornmti 
nir.it inn  between  Europe  nnd  India;  nnd  are.  Indeed,  sur- 
prised that  any  such  noficn  should  ever  have  been  enter- 
tained but  its  navigation  would  confer  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages on  the  vast  and  fertile  countries  through  which  u 
flows,  should  they  be  ever  emancipated  from  the  barbarism 
under  which  they  have  an  long  groaned. 

EURE,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  kingd.. 
being  one  of  the  five  comprised  in  the  ancient  prov.  of  ,\'o-- 
ntandy  ;  between  laL  48°  3V  and  49°  «T  N..  nnd  long.  0° 
15'  and  1°  45'  E.;  having  N  the  rstnarr  of  the  Seine  and 
the  dep.  Seine  Inferkeure.  E.  the  deps.  Oise  and  Heine  et 
,  8.  and  S.W.  Eure  el  Loir  and  Orne,  and  YV.  Calva- 
Length  E.  to  W.  65  in  .  breadth  varying  from  26  to 
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EURE-ET-LOIR. 

59  m.  Area  582,177  hectare*.  Fop.  (1830)  494  762.  Sur- 
face nearly  floL  There  are  a  few  ranges  nf  low  hills, 
principally  In  the  .V.  none  of  them  reaching  an  elevntissa 
of  more  than  330  ft.  These  ranges  divide  the  dep.  into 
several  distinct  plateaux,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  ss> 
pecx.  It  is  well  watered  :  the  Heine  flows  through  its  K. 
portion,  and  along  iu  N.E.  border.  The  Eure,  Whence  h 
derives  its  name,  risea  In  Orne,  and  nfter  running  ai  flr-t  E. 
and  then  N.  falls  into  the  Heine  6  m.  N.  Louvlera.  The  lion. 
Rille,  and  Charentonne  are  the  other  principal  streams. 
Climate  mild,  but  damp  nnd  variable:  VV.  winds  are  the 
most  prevalent.  Boll  chiefly  calcareous  or  marly ;  bat  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Heine  It  la  sandy,  and  rather  sterile.  Iron 
ore  Is  abundanL  and  there  are  numerous  mines.  Accord 
Ing  in  the  official  tables,  the  arable  lands  rntnpriaed.  in 
IH34. 35H.H63  hectares  ;  pastures.  23.310  It  ;  orchards.  34.733 
h.  ;  and  forests,  111.045  h.  Property  la  lesa  subdivided  in 
Ihis  than  in  moat  other  deps.;  still,  however,  of  191,517 
properties,  subject  to  the  contribution  fancirrt.  In  It05>,  no 
fewer  than  89,449  were  assessed  nt  leas  than  5  fr,  and 
33J84  at  between  S  and  10  fr. ;  but  at  the  same  lime.  1234 
properties  were  assessed  at  from  300  to  500  fr.,  8J8  al  front 
500  to  1000  nnd  503  at  1000  fr.  and  upwards,  being  very 
much  above  the  average  proportion  of  large  estate*  Iu  the 
kingdom.  Previously  In  the  Revolution  the  estates  were 
mm  h  I  irger,  but  most  of  them  have  since  been  repeatedly 
subdivided  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  equal  succession, 
f.vr  Fbask  r  )  Farms  vary  in  siw  from  20  to  150  hectares. 
Agriculture,  though  more  improved  than  in  many  other 
pnrts  of  France,  is  still  very  backward.  The  fann-hnild- 
ings  and  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are  in  many  instances 
nf  the  very  worst  description,  being  frequently  III  situated, 
built  nf  wiHid,  thatched  with  stubble,  and  surrounded  by 
dunghills  and  filth.  The  fences  are  not  well  kept  (  buL 
n"tw nhsiandtng  the*e  drawUicka,  the  country  has.  on  the 
whole,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  England.  Wheat, 
nats,  inaslin.  and  rye  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  cul- 
tivated. The  total  produce  of  corn  in  1835  was  esUaaaaeal 
at  3.546.114  hectolitres.  In  some  parts  flag  la  grown ;  In 
others,  hemp,  pulse,  wnad,  K  <  Utile  wine  Is  made,  but 
apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiful,  nnd  cider  and  perry 
nre  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  pop.  The  stuck  of  sheep  is 
estimated  at  about  4.15.000  head,  producing  annually  about 
490.000  kllogs.  of  w>sd.  The  mining  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  this  dep.  r  ink  atnoug  the  rnmt  extensive 
nnd  Important  In  France.  The  various  works  for  stnrlting 
and  working  Iron,  copper,  and  other  mefK  employed  ro 
IKII  about  30.000  hands:  the  copper  and  tine  works  al 
Romtllv  are  very  extensive.  The  cotton  and  woollen  man 
tifactiiret  are  also  ImnortnnL  The  hrond  cloths  of  Louviers 
»H'  justly  celebrated  In  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in 
France,  nnd  In  addition  in  them,  cottons,  flannels,  draggetr, 
h-lte,  velvets,  glass,  paper,  and  leather  are  largely  tnanu- 
factnred.  Thbi  is  one  of  the  very  few  deps.  of  which 
pop.  bna  been  latterly  decreasing.  It  is  divided  into 
nriwid*.,  and  sends  seven  mems.  to  the  rh.  of  dep.  No.  of 
elecmrs  (1838-9  .  Ml.  Chief  towns.  Evreux  the  r«p_ 
Lugtlsss,  and  Bcrney.  Total  public  revenue  (1831), 
13.810,331  fr.  The  women  of  this  dep.,  aa  in  other  pouts 
of  Normnndy.  arc  good  looking  and  tidn  ;  they  wear  dress) 
es  nf  remarkably  bright  colours,  and  lofty  pyramida  canst, 
called  *os sets  ennektitrt,  ornamented  with  a  great  qi  unity 
of  lace.  Run*  contains  some  Celtic,  and  many  Roit  .n  an- 
tiquities ;  but  those  nf  the  middle  ages  were  most  y  da) 
stroyed  during  the  Revolution.  {Hug*,  art.  Emrt ,  En 
curl.  4rg  Orni  dm  Monde,  i-c.) 

El  'RE  ET  LOIR,  a  d;p.  of  France.  In  the  N.  part  of  U>« 
kingdom,  brtween  lat.  47°  ST  nnd  48°  57  N.  and  lung.  OP 
44'  and  1°  M  F...  having  N.  the  dep.  Eure.  E.  those  or 
Hlene^i  Oise  and  IfOlret,  8.  the  la«t  named  nnd  L.nr-et 
Cher,  nnd  W.  Harthc  and  Orne.  Length  N.  to  B.  00  m,, 
greatest  breadth  about  55  m. ;  area  548.304  hectare*.  Pop. 
(IR36)  385.058.  There  are  only  a  few  aestfered  heights  fa 
this  dep.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  consists  of  an  undu- 
lating plain.  Principal  rivers,  the  Eure  towards  the  N  .  and 
the  Loir  In  the  8.   Small  lakes  are  numrmus.  CU 


temperate  and  healthy.  As  much  as  310,000  hectares  of 
the  surface  consists  of  rich  alluvial  soli,  and  this  dep.  con- 
tains a  greater  extent  of  cultivable  nnd  less  waste  land  thaja 
any  nthn>-  in  the  kingdom.  In  1H35,  of  140.94)1  pmpertiea 
subject  to  the  contribution  froncirrr,  46,025  were  assesses! 
at  lesa  than  S  fr.,  and  37.597  al  from  5  In  10  fr  ;  the  number 
of  considerable  estates  is.  however  above  the  average  of 
the  deps.  This  la  especially  a  corn-growing  dep.,  mod  la 
1835  produced  altogether  4.531.910  heclol.  of  grain,  princi- 
pally wheat  nnd  oats.  Good  flax  and  hemp,  pulse,  turnips*, 
onions,  melons,  woad.  ate,  are  grown,  but  lew  potatoes.  la 
t  ime  cantoni  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  in  ordinary  ream 
almut  200  000  hectolitres  of  Inferior  win*  are  made,  as  well 
aa  about  the  same  quantity  of  cider.  In  1K30, 48. 145  hectare* 
of  the  surfnee  consisted  nf  pasture  land,  and  the  dep.  coo-, 
tained  88,000  oxen  and  700,000  sheep;  the  latter  ftun 
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EUROPE. 


about  1.000,000  kllog.  a  year  of  wool.  There  ire  me  Iron 
mint*,  but  they  are  (title  wrought.  Manufactum  of  no 
great  Importance;  the  chief  are  those  of  ironware,  earth 
enware,  paper,  cotton  and  woollen  fabric*,  beet-root  sugar, 
and  leather.  This  dep.  U  divided  Into  4  arrond.  and  sends 
4  MM  to  the  ch.  of  dep.  No.  of  electors  (1838-9)  0,410. 
Chief  town*.  Chartres  the  rap.,  Chateuudun,  Dreux.  and 
Nogvnt  le  Rotrcau.  Total  public  rev.  (1(01)  9.363,107  fr. 
(  A'acar.  dr*  tieno  du  Monde  ;  FYrntk  (tjfictal  Tahiti.) 

EL'ROPK*.  Thin,  wtth  the  exception  of  Australia,  la 
the  lent  of  all  the  great  dlvMona  of  the  globe,  being  only 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  size  of  Asia  or  America,  and  a 
third  part  of  that  of  Africa.  But,  though  thus  Inferior  in 
point  of  ai(«,  Europe  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other 
continents  In  the  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  civilisation  of 
her  Inhabitants,  and  perhaps  also  In  her  physical  advan- 
tages, .iltrit*  Victoria  gentium  poputi.  longrqne 
terrarum  puttkerrinuL.  (Plln.  Hart.  Nat.  lib.  ill.,  <J  I.i  Europe- 
is  mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  and  no  part 
of  hrr  surface  approaches  within  many  degrees  of  the  In- 
tertropical regions.  The  climate  is,  therefore,  rather  Inclined 
to  cold ;  but  it  la  comparatively  temperate,  and  la  neither 
so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  the  countries  In 
the  eorre-sponding  Intimites  of  AsH  and  America;  so  that 
while  comfortable  lodging  and  warm  clothing  arc  indis- 
pensable, the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  Impeded 
by  tho  too  great  intensity  of  cold  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
heat  on  the  other.  The  surface,  ton,  of  the  country  is 
Inflnlteh  varied  and  picturesque  ;  and  It  has  the  advantage 
nt  being  more  intersected  than  any  other  continent  by  great 
amis  of  the  sen,  supplying  facilities  to  Internal  and  foreign 
commerce,  that  are  all  but  wholly  denied  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  and  not  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree  even  by 
America.  The  anil  of  Europe  seems  also  to  he  of  the 
quality  best  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  efforts  of 
the  husbandman ;  for  though  it  be  nowhere  so  fertile  aa  to 
produce  crops  without  liborious  diligence,  and,  conse 
quenfly,  does  not  foster  Indolence  or  n  want  of  attention,  it 
in  \<  t  i  uls  lllx-mlly  to  reward  the  effort]  of  MM  MssWtMM 
and  skilful  cultivator.  Hence  it  is  that  this  continent  has 
•very  thing  that  seems  best  filled  In  call  forth  and  develop 
human  genius  nnd  resource*.  But  the  advanced  civilization 
and  superior  influence  of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
seems,  after  all,  to  he  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
superior  capacity  of  her  inhabitants,  as  evinced  in  their 
superior  enterprise,  Invention,  perseverance  and  power  of 
combination.  In  all  these  respects  they  seem  to  be  decidedly 
in  advance  of  the  most  improved  Asiatic  nations;  while 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  most  improved  native 
nations  of  Africa.  America,  and  Australia  appears  almost 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  man  and  the  least  ad- 
vanced of  the  lower  animals.  Europe  Is  the  only  part  of 
the  w  ri.l  in  u  hi.  h  nviltzitton  nn<1  the  arts  have,  general!) 
(peaking,  been  uniformly  progressive.  Important  discover- 
ies have  been  made,  at  remote  periods.  In  China,  Indin,  and 
other  Asiatic  countries,  but  these  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  accident  only,  and.  at  all  events,  hove  had 
comparatively  little  Influence:  it  Is  here  only  that  they 
have  been  appreciated,  improved,  and  perfected,  and  mnd'e 
instrumental  In  the  production  of  further  discoveries.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  European  that  he  Is  never  satisfied  with 
what  be  has  achieved;  he  Is  always  pressing  forward  with 
unabated  ardour  In  the  career  of  industry  and  invention  ; 
and  is  as  anxious  to  ndvanre  himself  at  this  moment  as  his 
aemi-bariiarous  ancestor*  3000  or  4000  yeara  ago.  How 
murh  of  this  distinctive  character  and  superiority  of  the 
European  is  to  be  ascribed  to  different  and  favourable  cir 
cuiustanres.  and  how  much  to  difference  of  race,  li  an 
inquiry  foreign  to  our  subject  nnd  Incompatible  with  our 
limits.  Moat  probably  a  good  deal  is  ascribable  to  both 
causes;  Init.  at  all  events,  hia  superiority  is  alike  great  nnd 
obvious.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  is  destined  to  extend 
his  dominion  over  everv  other  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  bulk  of  the  African  continent. 
The  European  is  already  master  of  bv  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  America ;  he  has  also  laid  the  f  limitations  ,,i  s,  ulc 
mm  Is  In  Australia  that  will,  no  doubt,  nt  no  very  distant 
period,  spread  over  cverv  part  of  that  remote  and  Iwirbnruus 
continent;  and  some  of  the  oldest,  most  extensive,  nnd 
richest  countries  of  Asia  are  already  In  his  power ;  and  the 
fair  presumption  seems  to  he  that  he  will  In  the  end  extend 
his  conquests  over  eve  ry  part  ,f  ||,-,t  crf.-,t  continent  • 
Hence  the  prodigious  preponderance  of  Europe  in  a  moral 
snd  polttlrnl  pnint  of  view  !  It  is  to  the  world  at  large  w  hat 
Rome  was  to  Italy,  or  Athens  loGreece— the  favoured  land 
tnde  kumanilai.doctrina.  rtligio.  frugra.  jura.  legti  art* 
ttque  in  omnrs  terrma  distributm  puttntnr. 

SituAtirn  end  Limit t  of  F.nrnpe.-  Europe  form-,  tin-  \'.\V. 
portion  of  the  old  «t  E.  continent,  having  Asia  on  its  E.and 
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partly  on  its  8.  border ;  Africa,  parted  from  It  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  on  the  B. ;  the  Atlantic  ocean,  separating  it 

from  America,  oo  the  W. ;  and  the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  N 
Its  limits  are  extremely  well  defined  upon  the  8.  and  W., 
but  in  other  directions  doubts  exist  aa  to  what  is  or  it  not 
Europe.  Had  the  early  Greek  geographers.  Indeed,  been 
aware  that  for  more  than  1500  m.  It  was  joined  to  Asia,  the 
probability  is  that  no  name  would  have  been  Imposed  to 
distinguish  it  from  thnt  division  of  the  world  :  but  the  first 
observers  on  the  ihorrs  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  having 
adopted  term*  to  designate  the  countries  N.  and  8.  of  tho 
narrow  seas  In  that  quarter,  the  subsequent  discoverer* 
applied  the  same  as  generic  appellations  to  all  the  lands 
which  gradually  became  known  to  them.  Believing  them 
selves  tn  be  permanently  separated  by  the  sea,  the  European 
naturally  included  in  his  Europe,  nnd  the  Asiatic  In  his 
Atin,  the  discoveries  made  by  each  along  the  N.  and  8. 
shores  of  the  Euxine ;  till  in  their  progress,  they  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  thence  became  the  first  arbitra- 
rily assumed  line  of  demarcation.  {Herodotus  Mel.  37,  38.) 
Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  this  division  waa 
growing  uncertain  (Mel.  43),  and  a  line  formed  by  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,  the  Palus  Mcxotis,  and  the  Tanais  (Strait 
of  Ycntknle.  Sea  of  Azoph.  and  Don)  was  superseding  It. 
Tills  line  was  subsequently  adopted  universally  as  the  R. 
limit  of  Europe.  (Strobe.  IL  1*7;  P'tay.  Hi.,  \\  Ptolemy, 
ili..  5,  B.  *.  9;  Pomponiut  Mrla,  I..  *2.)  Little  or  nothing 
was  known  of  this  region  during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  when 
the  arms  of  Russia  laid  It  open  to  observation,  the  winding 
courtc  of  the  Don.  with  which  the  ancients  were  but  very 
vaguely  acquainted,  betrayed  the  geographers  of  the  last 
century,  in  their  anxiety  to  accommodate  their  systems 
with  th<ise  of  the  Greek*,  into  an  Inextricable  labyrinth  of 
contradictions  and  xbsnnlitlcs.  At  length  the  academy  of 
S:  I".  ti  rvburgh  having  with  grent  judgment,  fixed  the  OuraJ 
mountains  as  the  N.E.  limit  of  Europe,  proposed  to  continue 
the  line  of  demarcation,  upon  their  meridian,  by  the  river 
Jaik  or  •  html,  ns  fnr  S.  as  the  commencement  of  the  great 
salt  plains  N.  of  the  Caspian :  thence  the  boundary  was  an 
imaginary  line  running  S.  W.  to  Zaresin,  where  the  Wolga 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Don  ;  crossing  the  former  river  at 
that  point,  and  then  following  the  old  limit,  along  the  bank 
or  the  Cntta.  to  the  sea  of  Azoph.  (.*eU  Acad.  Pit.  I77B, 
p.  0;  PiUi*'  Ohfrrrution.1  on  Mount/tint,  p.  28.)  But  the 
latter  p-irt  of  this  boniidsry  has  two  obvious  defects:  it  la 
not  snfficlently  marked  by  natural  features,  and  it  divides 
the  sources  of  three  grent  rivers,  ihc  Oural.  Wolga,  and 
Don,  leaving  n  pirt  of  each  In  Europe  and  a  part  in  Asia 
Mnlte  llrun  (Ahr-gi  de  Ceographie,  p.  174)  proposes  to  fol 
low  the  Oural  to  Its  mouth,  and  then  to  take  the  Caspian 
for  his  E.  border,  as  far  ns  the  outlet  of  the  Kuma ;  thence, 
to  follow  that  river  and  the  Mnnytch  across  the  Caucasiaa 
plalu  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Don.  the  lower 
course  of  which  he  aim  lenves  In  possession  of  its  old  des- 
tination. He  consider*  this  line  aa  preferable  to  that  which 
would  follow  the  Torek  nnd  Kuban,  because  its  de  pression 
Is  somewhat  greater;  tint  this  line  Is  hardly  less  arbitrary 
than  that  of  the  Russian  academicians,  and,  like  theirs,  it 
Is  not  marked  by  any  grand  natural  feature.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  a  little  extraordinary,  thnt  neither  looked  to  the  gigantic 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  for  a  hoiintlnry :  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  forms  one  that  Is  in  all  respect*  unexceptionable.  It  di- 
vides, as  if  by  a  wall  (Strabo,  lib.  xi.,  p.  342).  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  stretching  between 
Annpe  on  the  former  and  Cape  Abschnron  on  the  latter, 
feerming  a  well-defined  nnd  Indestructible  barrier  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  would  not.  In  fact,  be  mice  absurd  to 
extend  ihe  boundaries  of  Prance  tn  the  Ebrn,  or  of  Spain 
fn  the  Garonne,  losing  sight  of  the  Pyrenees,  than  it  is  to 
Ax  the  limits  of  Asia  nnd  Europe  either  In  the  8.  or  X.  uf 
Caucasus.  Nature  has  nhvion-ly  intended  that  that  grent 
chain  should  be  the  limit  between  the  two  continents,  and 
bv  adopting  it  all  difficulties  as  to  their  boundaries  vanish. 
The  S  E.  ami  E.  frontiers  eif  Europe  are  then  marked  by 
the  shores  of  the  Egenn  sen.  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontls, 
or  sea  of  Marmara,  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  the  Euxine, 
riMinel  to  the  Caucasus,  anil  the  ridge  of  that  mountain  sys- 
tem to  tho  Cnspinn.  thence  along  the  shore  of  that  sea  to 
the  Oural  (from  Its  mouth  to  Its  aource)  and  the  Oural 
mountains,  which,  being  continued  tn  the  Frozen  ocean  ana 
even  further.  In  the  high  lands  of  Nova  Zembla,  complete 
the  outline  in  this  direction.  Still  it  is  evident  that  Europe 
I*  *o  connected  with  Asia,  being  In  fact  nothing  but  a  penin 
sutnr  prolongation  of  the  larger  mass  of  land,  thnt  no  division 
can  be  quite  satisfactory  on  physical  principles ;  and.  were 
It  not  for  the  vast  difference  In  the  race*  by  which  thev 
are  Inhabited,  we  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
Herodotus  who  objects  to  giving  different  names  to  what  is 
substantially  one  nnd  the  same  continent.  (Melpom.  p.  42.) 

It  might  appear  that  nature  hid  marked  the  limits  of 
Europe  too  strongly  towards  the  N.  to  admit  of  nnv  dnnbi 
regarding  the-tn  ;  but  Iceland  having  been  discovered  *•  : 
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colonised  lone  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  was  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  Europe ;  though,  as  It  Ikes  much  nearer 
to  the  American  coast,  or  rather  to  that  mass  of  land  be- 
ginning with  Greenland,  which  appears  to  be  divided  from 
(he  American  main  by  Baffin's  bay  and  Burrow's  Strait  it 
to  properly  an  American  island.  On  the  other  hand.  Spitz 
bcrgeo  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  belonging  to 
America,  thisigh  lying  on  the  meridian  (the  90th),  which 
passes  through  the  very  heart  of  Europe  ;  and  Nova  Zrm- 
'  la  has  been,  in  like  mnnner.  included  in  Aria,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  wide  sea  of  Kara  tlowa  between 
It  nnd  that  continent,  while  it  is  parted  from  Europe  merely 
by  a  strait,  w  hich  to  moreover  broken  by  on  island  ( Vatgatz  i 
of  some  size.  According  to  the  principles  then,  which  con- 
siders as  belonging  to  a  continent  those  islands  which  lie 
nearest  to  it.  Nova  Zembla  nnd  Spilzbergcn  should  be  In- 
cluded In  Europe,  and  Iceland  in  America;  and  the  same 
arrangement,  perhaps,  requires  that  the  Azores  though  very 
distant,  should  also  be  included  in  Europe.  According  to 
this  distribution.  Europe  and  its  islands  extend  from  the 
rock  of  Cufootoa,  8.  of  Crete,  In  Int.  :u  40'  N..  to  Little 
Table  Island,  the  most  N.  of  the  Spitzliergen  group,  in  80° 
48'  31"  N. ;  and  from  Flore*,  thr  most  VV.  of  the  Azores,  In 
long.  31°  W  .  to  Jelania  Noss  or  Cape  Desire,  the  most  K. 
point  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  77°  E.  The  Continental  portion 
lies  In  much  narrower  limits.  Its  extremes  in  lat.  being  the 
Tarifu  Rock.  W.  of  Gibraltar,  in  30°  Vn  and  Nordkun  in 
Finmark,  71°  N.  In  long,  the  European  continent  extends 
from  Cape  Da  Roca,  near  Lisbon.  9°  30  W,  to  the  mouth 
or  the  Kara  River.  66°  E.  (Admiralty  Charts;  Great 
ft u titan  Map,  1800;  Parrf's  Fourth  f 'of age  p.  42 ;  Arrow 
smith's  Atlas,  pi.  3,  he.)  Its  extreme  length.  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.VV'..  front  the  Ouralian  mountains  near  Orsk  in  Ruasia 
to  Cape  St  Vincent  in  Portugal.  Is  nearly  3400  in.;  its 
greatest  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape 
Malapnn  in  Greece.  3450  m.  Its  area,  pop.,  subdivisions, 
ttc.,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

Physical  Geography.  General  Aspect. — Europe,  as  already 
stated,  to  distinguished  from  nil  the  other  continents  of  the 
globe  b/  the  great  Irregularities  of  its  shape  and  surface, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  lis  inland  -en.-,  gulfs,  harbours, 
peninsulas,  promontnries.  nnd  headlands.  This  circuui 
atanre  tends  not  imly  to  influence  very  materially  the  cli- 
mate and  natural  products  of  this  continent,  but  to  promote 
•ommerce  nnd  navigation. 

Saas. — The  great  laden  tat  ions  In  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
•specially  on  Its  N.W.  aud  8.  fides,  being  lis  most  Important 
natural  feature,  the  sens,  on  which  these  Indentations  de- 
pend, deserve  the  first  place  in  our  description.  These, 
however,  are  by  no  means  so  extensive  ns  Is  commonly 
supposed.  The  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  of  all  Inland 
seas,  fur  example,  to  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  strictly 
European  seas ;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  to  describe 
It  as  belonging  to  Africa  or  Asia  as  to  Europe.  It  is  obviously 
common  to  them  all ;  and  cannot  justly  be  said  to  belong  to 
one  more  than  another.  This  also  Is  nearly  the  cute  with 
the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian ;  though,  as  they  are  mostly 
surrounded  by  countries  belonging  to  Aria,  Uiey  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  rather  to  that  continent  than  to 
Europe.  The  great  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  sea  of  Azoph.  being  almost  wholly  en- 
circled by  European  countries,  are  most  properly  said  to  be 
European  seas.  The  Baltic,  however,  to  the  real  Med  iter 
ranenn  of  Europe ;  and  has.  Including  lis  gulfs  and  bays, 
an  Immense  extent  of  const.  The  Ziiydersee  and  the  White 
sen  are  also  nearly  landlocked  by  European  countries,  and 
consequently  add  to  the  number  of  European  seas. 

Bays  and  Golfs.— The  chief  of  these  are  the  Gulf  or 
Sea  of  Kara  in  N.  Russia,  the  Bays  of  Archangel  and  Onega, 
belonging  to  the  White  sea;  thn  Gulfs  of  Bothnia.  Fiu- 
land,  nnd  Riga,  belonging  to  the  Baltic :  the  Biy  of  Bucay, 
forming  a  port  of  the  Atlantic  ;  (he  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the 
S.  of  Franee;  those  of  Genoa,  Naples,  Tarantn,  Venice 
(head  of  the  Adriatic),  nnd  Trieste,  In  Italy  ;  of  Aria,  Le 
panta,  Egina,  Volo,  nnd  Salnnlkl.  In  Greece. 

Peninsulas,  Copes,  <c—  Having  so  Irregular  an  outline, 
Europe  necessarily  presents  numerous  peninsulas  nnd  head 
lands.  In  the  S.  the  principal  peninsulas  arc.  Spain,  with 
Portugal;  Italy,  with  Its  sub-peninsulas  of  Calabria  and 
Otranto:  Turkey,  with  Greece,  which  Includes  the  sub 
peninsulas  of  the  More  a  and  Salonlca,  nnd  the  Crimen.  In 
the  N.  of  Europe,  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
tlmec  of  Lnnlnnd  and  Jutland,  are  the  principal ;  and  In 
the  W.  ore  the  much  less  considerable  ones  of  Brittany  and 
Cotentln,  in  France,  and  that  including  the  counties  of  De- 
von and  Cornwall,  In  England.  The  principal  capes  or 
headlands,  proceeding  front  N.  to  S.,  are— cape  Gclaula.  In 
Nova  Zembla ;  the  North  cape  and  the  Naze.  In  Norway  ; 
rape  Bk-igeu,  in  Denmark ;  cape  Wrath,  In  Scotland ;  the 
Land's  End.  In  England;  cape  Clear,  In  Ireland;  capes  La 
lloptc  and  Finlsterre.  la  France;  Roca,  8t-  Vincent,  and 
lie  rock  of  GUbrallar,  In  Spain  and  Portugal;  Sparuvcuto 
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and  Leuca,  In  Italy  ;  Passant,  In  Sicily  ;  nnd  Mali  pan  and 
C-olonnn,  to  Greece.  {Molts  Brum,  L'Enropo,  p.  444— til ; 
Bolot.  Ahrege  dt  Gtogr.,  p.  81-44.) 

Islands. — The  principal,  forming  part  of  Europe  (Iceland 
being  excluded)  are— Great  Bnuiu  and  Ireland,  with  their 
dependant  groups  in  the  Atlantic  and  North  sea;  Sicily, 
Sardinia.  Corsica,  Candia,  the  Cyclades  and  Spurades.  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Dnlmillan  archipelago,  Malta,  Elba,  Major- 
ca, Minorca,  Ivicn,  the  Lipnn  i>U-«.  ttx..  in  Hie  Mediicrn 
nenn  and  it*  cognate  seas  ;  Zealand,  Funen,  La  land.  Bum 
holm.  Oland.  Goltland,  Oezel  Dngg.  and  the  Aland  archi- 
pelago, in  the  Baltic ;  the  LorTodeii  and  other  islands,  oa 
the  coast  of  Norway ;  Spitzbtrgen  and  Nora  Zambia,  tot 
the  Arctic  ocean  ;  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Jtc  ia  the 
British  channel ;  I'shant,  Bclletole,  and  a  few  others,  on 
tlie  W.  coast  of  France;  and  perhaps  the  Azores  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  Lampedusa,  Llnosa,  stc,  in  the  Mediterra- 


Mountains. — The  European  mountains  ore  divided  by 
Bruguiure.  In  his  (Jrographi*  da  fEnrupe.  into  sevea  dis- 
tinct systems — Hie  Hcsperic,  Alpkae,Sardo  Corsicaa,  Tonric, 
Sarmntinn,  British  nnd  Hibernian,  and  Scandinavian.  The 
Ouralian  and  Caucasian  chains  are  omitted  in  this  enumer- 
ation, being  bounding  ridges  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and, 
consequent!),  belonging  as  much  to  the  latter  as  lo  the  for- 
mer. We  have  already,  however,  briefly  noticed  Cauca- 
sus (see  ants,  p.  171 ) ;  and  both  it  and  the  Our*l  are  fully 
described  in  separate  articles.  The  Alps  compose  the 
great  central  table- land  of  Europe,  over  a  sixth  pan  of 
which  their  ramifications  are  estimated  to  extend.  {MaJu- 
Brnn.  Enropo,  p.  454.)  The  summits  of  the  Alpine  system 
yield  In  elevation  only  to  those  of  the  Caucasus;  Moat 
Blanc,  in  Savoy,  the  culminating  point  to  15.733  ft  to  height. 
[Uruguure.)  The  Alps  divide  Into  nine  principal  branch- 
es, which  spread  over  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  the 
Austrian  empire,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy  ;  the  A  pen 
nines,  Carpathians,  Bnlkhaa,  Ilc.,  all  belong  lo,  or  are  intr- 
mutely  connected  with,  this  system.  The  next  in  order  to 
the  Hesperic  or  Pyrcncan  system,  which  extends  through- 
out Spain,  Portugal,  nnd  a  part  of  France.  Its  range*,  fur 
the  ajoet  part,  run  £.  to  W  .  through  the  Iberian  peninsula: 
its  culminating  point  is  the  Ccrro  de  Mnlhacen.  in  the  Sta- 
rs .Y.raUa.  11.600  ft.  high.  ( Brugottre  ;  Mailt  Brum.) 
The  Sardo- Coral  can  system  to  confined,  as  its  nunie  implies, 
to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica ;  its  highest  summit 
appears  lo  be  that  of  Monte  RoUmdo,  in  Corsica.  Wtie)  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Tauric  system  to  compel  -ed 
within  the  Crimea:  it*  greatest  elevation  is  5053  ft.  The 
Brituh  and  Irish  system  has  but  few  summits  of  any  c 
siderablc  height:  the  principal  are — in  England,  in  Wi 
Snowdou,  3555  ft.  und  Coder- Iris,  3550  ft:  In 
Ben  Nevis  (luvcmesa-shire),  4370  ft,  and  Ben  Mi 
Calrntoul  { Abeideenshlic).  4337  and  4345;  and  in 
Cnrrnn  Tuul  (co,  Kerry  i.  3410  ft.  in  height  The 
navlnn  system  to  spread  over  Norway,  Sweden.  Lapland, 
and  Finland :  iu  |irincipal  chains  run  mostly  N.  and  8.:  las 
highest  point,  the  Uneehaeta.  to  8130  ft  in  elevation.  The 
Sarmatian  system  consists  of  a  few  scattered  hill  chains  la 
Russia.  Poland,  nnd  the  N.E.  part  of  Prussia :  lis  greatest 
elevation  in  the  plateau  of  Valdai  does  not  however,  reach 
more  than  1118  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (hmgoitrt, 
l.'Orographir  de  1'  Europe.) 

Plains  and  9 alleys. — The  whole  of  Lower  Europe,  by 
which  may  be  understood  the  entire  extent  of  country  in  an 
the  Ouralian  mountains  and  Astrakhnn  W.  to  the  loan- 
tude i  of  Paris  and  London;  Including  the  greater  part  «sf 
Russia,  in  Europe,  and  Poland,  Prussia  Proper,  the  N.of 
Germany.  Holland,  Belgium,  the  N.  of  France,  and  the  K- 
part  of  England,  consists  of  an  Immense  pi  iln.  interspersed 
only  here  and  there  with  a  few  detached  hill  range*  of  no 
great  magnitude.  This  plain  to  very  little  elevated  abuse 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  have  elsewhere  shown  (see 
Bsxtic),  that  it  may  be  certainly  concluded  that  at  a  ru*u~ 
paratlvely  recent  period  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  it 
formed  part  of  the  bed  of  a  vast  ocean,  of  which  the  Baltic 
Is  now  the  only  considerable  remaining  portion.  The  innu- 
merable shallow  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  and  I 
the  Baltic  and  the  White  sea,  are  smaller  remnant*  of 
great  ocean ;  and.  independently  of  this,  the 
abounding  in  marine  plants,  and  the  sands  of  N.  i 
nnd  Prussia,  are  Incontestable  evidences  of  the  for 
mention  of  the  land.  The  more  inland  nnd  easterly  parts 
of  this  plain,  which  seem  lo  have  tir>t  emerged  from  the 
sea.  particularly  In  the  Russian  governments  of  Kiev.  ISi- 
tawa,  Kharkov,  Koursk.  Orel.  Kalouga,  Toula,  Tambsf 
Vnroneje,  Jtc..  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetable  km  I.  vary- 
ing from  three  lo  Ave  ft  in  depth  :  this  highly  fertile  region, 
whose  vast  capabilities  are  ns  yet  but  little  known,  has 
been  estimated  to  comprise  an  extent  of  surface  equal  to 
thai  of  France  and  Austria  united:  Next  to  this  great 
plain  rank  those  watered  by  the  Lower  Danube  (VVallachfn 
and  Bulgaria),  the  Middle' Danube  (the  Greater  and. 
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Hungarian  plains),  and  thr  Upper  Danube  (the  plain  of 
Havana) ;  the  plain  watered  by  lh«  L<iwer  Rhine,  thai  of 
Lombard)',  and  (he  Bohemian  bum.  The  valleys  of  Eu- 
rope generally  are  but  IntignlAc&nl,  compared  with  those 
of  Asia  ;  but  those  of  the  Rhine,  Upper  Rhone,  and  Drnve, 
deserve  notice,  at  well  for  their  extent  a*  their  picturesque 
beauty.  Those  of  Norway  and  Scotland  are  commonly  long 
and  narrow,  and  their  bottoms  are  often  occupied  by  lakes, 
having  the  appearance  of  rivers. 

Europe  has  no  detert  at  all  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are.  however,  some 
very  extensive  heaths  or  wastes.  The  principal  are  the 
itrpptt  of  Ryn.  between  the  Wolga  and  (Jurat,  and  of  the 
Wolga,  between  that  river  and  the  Don ;  the  pmims  of 
Hungary,  the  wilds  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lnplnnd,  the 
sterile  districts  of  Blade,  Hanover.  I.uneburg.  and  Z.  II,  In 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  of  Pouierania,  Brandenburg. 
Jrx..  In  Prussia.  The  greater  portion  of  the  deps.  Landes  and 
Glmnde,  in  Prance,  are  covered  with  unproductive  heaths, 
as  Is  also  a  considerable  port  of  the  Terra  dl  Bart,  In  Italy. 

Ritttr$. — The  great  water-shed  of  Europe,  or  the  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  or 
Black  sea.  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  and  Ninth 
sea.  runs  through  the  continent  In  the  general  direction  of 
N.E.  and  S.W.  The  courses  of  the  principal  riven  are, 
therefore,  for  the  roost  part,  8.E.  or  N.  W. ;  of  the  six  lar- 
gest, the  Wolga,  Danube,  Dneipr.  Don,  Rhine,  and  Dwirta, 
the  four  first  flow  in  the  former,  and  the  two  last  In  the 
latter  direction.  The  chief  rivers  of  Europe  may  be  classed 
according  to  the  seas  into  which  they  discharge  themselves. 
The  Wolga  (with  the  Kama)  and  the  Oural  fall  into  the 
Caspian ;  the  Don.  Dneipr.  Dnelstr.  and  Danube,  into  the 
Black  sea  and  sea  of  Axon" ;  the  Petchora  and  Dwlna  Into 
the  Arctic  ocean  and  Whit.-  «.  i .  the  \.  Iiimn,  Niemen. 
Vistula,  and  Oder  (Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia),  into  the 
Baltic  aad  its  gulfs ;  the  Elbe.  Weser.  Rhine.  Mcuse.  Scheldt 
(N.  Germany;,  Into  the  North  sea;  the  Loire,  Garonne. 
Douro.  Tagus.  and  Guadalquivir,  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
Ebrn.  Rhone,  and  Po,  Into  the  Mediterranean  and  it*  gulf*. 
Nearly  all  the  great  rivers  are  in  the  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of 
the  continent.  Western  Europe  has  but  few  rivers  that 
have  a  course  of  more  than  500  or  GOO  m.  BUI  I,  however, 
this  part  of  Uie  continent  Is  extremely  well  watered ;  and 
■oiirr  of  the  shortest  rivers,  as  the  Thome*  and  Shannon, 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  to  internal  navigation  and  com- 
merce. If  the  length  of  the  Danube  be  represented  by  100 
parts,  the  length  of  the  other  principal  rivers  will  be,  Wol- 
ga, 130;  Dneipr.  73;  Don.  60:  Rhine,  49:  Elbe,  43;  Vistu- 
la, 41 ;  Loire.  37 ;  Tagus.  33 ;  Rhone,  3H ;  Po,  31 ;  Tiber. 
10  :  and  Thames,  8,  of  these  parts. 

iMket. — Are  situated  chiefly  in  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland.  Italy.  Hungary.  Austria,  Prussia,  Scotland, 
Irelnnd.  and  Greece.  Among  the  principal  are  the  follow- 
ing 
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Liguncs  are  numerous  along  the  S.  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  nnd  Adriatic  shores ; 
and  Holland  is  full  of  dykes  and  pools.  The  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  a  part  of  Sweden  abound  with  inlets  of  the  sea, 
which  often  stretch  a  long  distance  Inland;  these,  however, 
do  not  consist  of  stagnant  waters.  There  are  some  exten- 
sive swamps  in  Europe,  as  that  occupying  nearly  the  basin 
of  the  Prlepec,  in  Poland,  those  along  the  courses  of  the 
Danube  and  the  The  is*,  in  Hungary,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers.  Many  of  minor  extent 
are  to  be  found  In  the  great  plain  of  the  continent.  In  the 
E.  part  of  England,  Touraine,  in  France,  Italy  (In  particular, 
the  PonUne  marshes),  Sicily,  Western  Greece,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea.    (Malte-Urun.  Haiti,  art.) 

Climate. — The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
parts  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  N.  Russia,  being 
■Kuati-d  within  the  temperate  cone.  It  suffers  but  little  front 
the  extremes  either  of  cold  or  heat.  Its  average  temperature 
is  higher  than  Uiat  of  those  parts  of  Asia  or  America  situa- 
ted within  the  same  latitudes.  This  circumstance  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  various  causes— as  the  fact  of  Its  general  el- 
evation being  leas  than  that  of  Central  Asia ;  its  being  sur- 
rounded by  seas,  the  waters  of  which  are  warmer  than 
those  of  the  oceans  whlrh  surround  the  other  continents  I 
the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  AUantlr,  which  not 
only  brings  towards  Europe  a  continual  warm  current  from 
the  torrid  xone,  but  prevents  the  Ice  of  the  Arctic  ocean 
reaching  its  shores;  and  the  powerful  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  exhibited  in  the  drainage  of  marshes,  aw. 
But  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  there  are  vast  differences 


of  climate,  and  independent  of  Uie  changes  consequent  on 
difference  of  latitude,  the  temperature  diminish.  -  »o  much 
in  proportion  a*  we  proceed  eastward,  that  the  Inhabitants) 
of  Turkey.  In  lut.  43°  often  experience  a  degree  or  cold  un- 
known in  the  N.  of  England,  in  Int.  54^.   Trie-  hottest  \art 
of  Europe  Is  Its  S.W.  extremity :  in  Portugal  thr  heat  Is 
often  very  oppressive.   The  S.  of  Europe,  shut  off  from  the 
cold  N.  and  E.  winds  by  the  great  Alpine  ranges,  has  gen- 
erally a  warm  climate,  and  occasionally  suffers  from  (lio  £ 
fluence  of  the  sctrsec*.    Humidity  Is  the  chief  characun-. 
tic  of  Uie  atmosphere  In  the  W.  of  Europe,  as  frigidit)  li 
of  that  in  the  E.    With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  Uie  year.  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones.   Southward  of  Int.  45°  the  winter  is  m<«tly 
confined  to  rainy  weather  from  Oct.  or  Nov.  to  Jon.  or  Feb. ; 
snow  rarely  falls,  aud  vegetation  is  scarcely  Impeded  :  the' 
spring  lasts  from  the  Intier  months  till  April  or  May  ;  nnd 
the  summer,  during  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to 
107°  (Pahr.),  and  autumn  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Be- 
tween lat  45°  arMj  550  |IMJ  winter  |,  tne  longest  season, 
lasting  generally  from  Nov.  to  March  or  April :  Uie  spring 
continues  from  the  latter  month  till  June;  the  summer,  the 
heats  of  which  frequently  rise  to 93°  Fahr.  lasts  Ull  Sept.: 
the  autumn  is  Uie  shortest  season  of  all.    North  of  Int.  53P 
the  seasons  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  two— winter 
and  summer.    In  Uie  more  northern  ports  of  this  zone,  the 
snow  lies  on  the  ground,  nnd  Uie  rivers  are  frozen  for  more 
Uian  six  months  of  the  year.    Beyond  the  Arctic  circle, 
mercury  freezes  in  the  thermometer  in  Sept. ;  nnd  Uie  des- 
olation of  winter  is  broken  only  by  two  or  three  months  of 
intense  heat,  during  which  the  sun  Is  perpetually  above  the 
horizon.   The  absence  of  this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  Is  compensated  for  by  the  magnificent  phenomenon  of 
the  aurora  borralit,  which  shines  In  these  regions  with  the 
"«»••••«  hrilh.-ih.  \       See  Malt*  Hrun.  f.V-r'r.  dr  V  Eurvpt 
p.  455-461  j  Haiti,  .ibrtgi,  A-c,  p.  94.) 

The  following  table  Is  taken  from  Humboldt  {Annala  of 
FAi/or.,  xi.,  IBS) :  ihi-ftnt  division  shows  the  temperature 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  various  seasons  In  places  having  the 
same  latitude ;  the  I'cond  shows  the  different  distributions 
of  beat  through  the  various  seasons  in  places  having  the 
same  mean  annual  teni|«  rnture. 
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(Itaton  —  Aeeording  to  the  map  In  Lyell's  Principtt,  «/ 
Otology  (L,  900),  the  following  parts  of  Europe  consist 
chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition  formations :  the  Ouralian 
mountains;  Lapland;  neorly  all  Sweden,  Finland,  aad 
Norway  j  most  part  of  Scotland ;  the  W.  port  of  Wales  ■ 
about  the  half  of  Ireland ;  the  N.W.  coa,  and  those  of  De- 
von nnd  Cornwall,  In  Englnnd ;  Brittany,  the  W.  of  Nor- 
mandy, ond  a  great  portion  of  the  centre  and  N.E.  ports  of 
France;  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps;  Corsica;  most  of 
Sardinia ;  the  shore  of  Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the 
V  I  parts  of  Slnly;  Bohemia;  Carinlhln ;  Styrla ;  ports 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  the  E.  half  of  Turkev  and 
Greece;  and  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus.  Those 
ports  principally  occupied  by  secondary  formations  ore:  tbe 
lowlands  of  Scotland;  the  central  half  of  Ireland ;  theNJS. 
central,  and  most  of  Uie  8.  cos.  of  England ;  most  part  of 
France,  and  W.  Germany ;  Uie  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  central  chain  or the 
Alps;  Central  and  8.  Italy;  Uie  N.  of  Sicily;  Istria;  Dal- 
mntin  ;  the  W.  half  of  Turkey  and  Greece ;  Gallcla.  and 
the  E.  parts  of  Transylvania  j  some  considerable  tracts  on 
the  Wolga  and  Kami;  ond  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Cauca- 
sus. The  real  of  Europe,  comprising  neorly  the  whole  of 
Russia,  Poland. and  the  Prussian  dominions:  a  large  extent 
of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  all  lien 
mark.  N.W.  Germany,  and  Holland:  a  great  part  of  Belgi- 
um ;  the  E.  and  many  of  the  W.  cos.  of  England ;  the  ba 
sins  of  Paris,  nnd  of  the  Rhone.  Ixiire,  and  Garonne,  in 
France;  the  N.  part  of  Switzerland  ;  the  plains  of  Lomhnr- 
dy,  Hungary.  Wallarhka,  and  Bulgaria;  most  of  Apulia; 
and  the  8.  and  W.  parts  of  Sicily ;  Is  composed  chiefly  of 
tertiary,  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations ;  and  has  been  ob 
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vtoiisly  submerged  at  no  very  remote  geological  period. 
(Laell,  p.  900-314.*  Among  the  chief  primnry  rocks  of  the 
great  table  land  of  Europe,  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  stentte. 
In  the  Alpine  ranges  W.  of  St.  Goihnrd,  caleareou*  rocks 
abound,  often  Intermixed  with  clay  slate  and  rolea-slate; 
E.  of  St.  Gothard  the  central  chain  is  accompanied  by  lofty, 
calcareous  ranges,  full  of  caverns.  Granite  b  abundant  in 
most  European  countries,  where  primary  Ibrtnaiions  are 
met  with  :  gneiss  is  the  mck  in  which  the  Saxon.  Bohemian, 
and  Austrian  metallic  mines  are  principally  situated.  Transi- 
tion limestone,  which  furnishes  some  ol  the  Ih-»i  ornamental 
marble*,  occurs  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  England.  S.  of  France, 
II./.  Alps,  and  Pyrenees  ;  grauwatkt,  in  which  numerous 
metallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Germany,  Transylvania, 
tlir  N.W.  parts  of  Italy,  **c.  Coal  exists  extensively  In  the 
British  islands,  Sweden.  France,  Germany.  Bohemia,  axe. : 
chalk  it  a  formation  almost  peculiar  to  Europe,  extending 
throughout  a  great  part  of  England.  Ihe  X.  of  France,  and 
paru  of  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Ireland,  and  Spain.  Ter 
tiary  beds,  containing  a  great  uimilter  of  fossils,  have  been 
discovered  in  various  paru  of  Europe ;  the  iikhi  noted  ■>< 
these  are  the  London  and  Paris  basins.  The  volcanic  re- 
gion of  Europe  (Iceland  being  exreptedj  nppears  to  be  prin 
cipally  included  within  Uic  limits  of  Italy  and  Its  islands. 
There  are  three  active  volcanoes,  A'.tnn,  Vesuvius,  and 
Btromboli ;  but  of  these,  only  one,  Vesuvius,  is  situated  on 
Ihe  continent.  There  arc,  however,  obvious  traces  of  for- 
mer volcanic  activity  In  France,  Greece,  and  some  other 
countries ;  and  a  considerable  pnrt  of  Central  Italy  is  geo- 
logically composed  chiefly  of  volcanic  products.  Mineral 
springs  In  great  variety  abound  In  Europe. 

The  reader  Is  referred,  for  more  copious  details  with  re- 
spect to  European  geology,  to  our  articles  on  the  different 
countries  which  It  comprises. 

Statural  Products.  Mineral*.— If  nature  have  denied  to 
Europe  the  precious  metats  in  any  very  great  i|uanlity.  their 
absence  has  been  fully  countervailed  by  the  presence  of 
iron,  coal,  salt,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury,  in  grentcr 
abundance,  perhaps,  than  In  any  other  region  of  similar  ex- 
lent.  Iron  and  salt  are  pretty  universally  diffused;  roal, 
the  most  Important  of  all  the  minerals,  is  most  plentiful  In 
\V.  Europe,  and  cspeciall)  in  Great  Britain.  Copper  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  N.  and  W. ;  in  Sweden,  and  the  extreme  \V. 
counties  of  England ;  and  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  not 
only  the  most  productive,  but  probibly  also  Ihe  most  an- 
cient In  the  world,  since  It  is  nearly  certain  that  they  were 
wrought  In  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians.  Lead  is  most  plen- 
tiful in  Spain  and  England ;  the  quicksilver  mines  of  I, in... 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  are  extremely  rich.  Gold,  silver,  nnd 
platina,  are  found;  Ihe  Ant  chiefly  in  Transylvania.  Hun 
gary.  and  Russia ;  the  second  in  various  parts  of  central 
and  W.  Europe ;  and  the  Mast  has  been  recently  discovered 
in  Ihe  Caucasian  and  Ouralian  mountains,  Zinc,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  and  nearly  all  the  other  metals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  are  found  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  with  al- 
most every  variety  of  precious  stones.  North  Italy  yields 
Ihe  finest  statuary  marble,  and  the  south  part  of  the  same 
country  and  Sicily  supply  immense  quanufies  of  sulphur, 
vitriol,  sal-ammoniac,  and  various  other  volcanic  products. 
Nitre  is  fouud  In  great  quantities  In  Hungary.  Beside  these 
products,  Europe  furnishes  the  finest  graniie  and  building 
stone  of  vnrious  kinds,  serpenunc,  slate,  porcelain  clay,  rock 
crystal,  alabaster,  amianthus,  and  most  of  the  minerals  that 
are  In  the  highest  degree  useful  to  man.  (Ualbi ;  Tableau 
Mtneralogiqut  in  Mrtg  de  (,'eogr..  ft-c,  p.  05.) 

VigttJbl*  Products. — The  Flora  of  the  extreme  southern 
parts  of  Europe  has  a  great  analogy  with  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  Africa.  In  Sicily,  ih'*  date,  palm,  sugar  cane, 
and  cotton  plant  (Oossfpium  kcrboccum),  several  euphor- 
bias, rare  In  this  continent,  the  pnrkly  pear,  American  aloe 
(.1/racr  amtrtc ani:  .  anil  castor  ml  plant  (Hieinus  afrit anus  . 
flourish.  The  same  plants  ore  met  with  in  the  S.  ports  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  In  which  peninsula  many  common  to 
the  Azores,  and  others,  originally  native*  of  America,  grow 
freely  without  culture.  In  Greece.  Turkey,  and  the  S.  of 
Russia,  a  large  intermixture  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.  The 
orange  and  lemon  grow  to  perfection  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
of  XV.  Europe,  as  far  N.  as  43°  SO;  the  olive  censes  at 
about  44° :  but  the  vine  afJbrds  excellent  wine  in  the  W.  as 
high  as  48°,  and  Its  fruit  comes  to  tolerable  perfection  in 
the  open  air  for  several  degrees  beyond  that  point  in  France 
and  England.  Where  the  vine,  however,  begins  to  fail, 
apple  and  pear  trees  begin  to  flourish,  and  cider  occupies  an 
Important  place  as  a  beverage  in  the  region  in  which  wine 
has  ceased,  and  beer  is  not  in  general  use.  The  mulberry, 
pistachio,  pomegranate*,  melons,  itc.  abound  in  the  8.; 
ches  preserve  their  full  flavour  in  Ihe  open  air  to  Int. 
,  and  the  fig  grows  a  little  farther  X.  Rice  is  cultivated 
lo  about  47°.  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate; 
maize  has  nearly  the  same  range.  The  limits  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  common  cereal  in,  or  bread  corns,  are  not  rarely 
well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  oblige  him  to  raise 
HUG 


corn  under  the  mow  unfavourable  circumstances.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  parallel  of  57°  or  58°  may  be  regarded 
as  the  N.  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  wheal  in  Europe; 
though  In  Mxne  favoured  spots  of  Finland  It  l»  raised  as  far 
N.  as  0U°  or  61°.  The  hardier  grains,  as  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations  on  thai 
const  of  Norway  as  high  as  Ihe  I  at.  of  00°  30* ;  but  farther 
E.  In  Russia  their  cultivation  has  not  been  found  practica- 
ble beyond  67°  or  66°.  The  introduction  of  potatoes,  whirls 
are  now  widely  dirt  used  over  almost  nil  parts  of  Europe, 
promises  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  lo  the  X.  regions,  a« 
they  are  said  to  be  extremely  prolific  In  parts  where  corn 
will  hardly  ripen.  (F.ntut.  Hntjuuica,  art.  Europe.}  la 
ancient  limes,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  was  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests ;  these,  however,  have  la  a  pnl 
measure  disappeared  in  the  better  cultivated  and  man* 
populous  countries.  Germany,  Poland,  Russia.  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  some  ports  of  the  Austrian  empire  are  at 
present  almost  the  only  parts  nf  Europe  which  contain  for- 
ests of  nny  very  great  extent.  The  natural  orders  of  lam 
totem  and  Vontferm  comprise  Ihe  greatest  number  of  the  no- 
blest trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
In  these  regions,  the  oak  '  Qtterrm  pedunculate  and  sesst- 
Jlora)  is  ihe  lord  of  ihe  forest,  and  often  attains  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  It  disappears  about  Int.  00°;  the  ash  dors  the 
same  at  08° ;  the  beech  and  lime  are  seldom  found  farther 
X.  than  6*30,  or  firs  and  pines  beyond  70°.  The  tree  that 
grows  in  the  highest  lat.  is  the  dwarf  birch  ( Bctula  alba) ; 
and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the  pole  In  Europe,  tf 
considered  to  be  the  **  red  snow"  [Palmella  navalis).  a  crvp- 
lognmic  species.  The  vegetable  products  nf  the  N.  of  Eu 
rope  are,  however,  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  la 
that  region.  On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  elevated 
mountain  ranges  in  Central  and  S.  Enrope.  similar  predoegs 
arc  met  with  ai  the  different  degrees  of  elevation,  the  trm 
pe rat u re  of  w  hich  corresponds  with  that  which  the  various 
plants  require  ;  nnd  on  Ihe  declivity  of  Etna,  nt  different 
heights,  the  jfora  of  ihe  torrid  zone,  and  that  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  arc  both  met  with.  Rut  a  marked  difference  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  take*  place  in  the  vegetation  8. 
of  about  lat.  44°.  The  mount  uns  there  are  core  red  with 
chestnut  woods ;  evergreens  lake  the  place  of  oak*,  and 
Uie  mirilimc  and  stone  pines  of  other  tontferm  ;  the  plane 
ires-,  (lowering  nsh.  c.iroh,  laurels,  lentlsks.  olexnders,  cis- 
l us,  nnd  o  host  of  d>  eing.  medicinal,  and  aromatic  plants, 
abound,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  Is  almost  continually 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  brilliant  and  odorous  flowers. 
/••••"•> .  Mailt- Brum;  Diet,  (ieogr.) 

The  *tiperflcial  extent  of  Europe  may  be  estimated  at 
about  .I.IVjO.OOO  sq.  mile*.  If  we  draw  a  curved  line  fnsa 
o  point  lo  the  Ouralian  mountain*,  about  the  lat.  of  60°  or 
6i°,  to  the  W.  roast  of  Norway,  in  the  lat.  of  89°  passing 
through  ihe  Lake  Onega,  and  a  little  to  the  X.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  llii*  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limits 
of  cultivation,  and  will  cut  off  a  space  equal  to  about 
tto.000  sq.  in.,  or  about  1  7th  part  of  the  entire  surface  of 
Enrope.  The  culture  of  rye.  oat*,  und  barley,  is  confined 
to  ihe  region  S.  of  this  line,  nnd  Includes  more  than  3- nth* 
of  Europe ;  but  In  ihe  X.  parts  of  this  none  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  land  will  liear  corn.  The  re**** 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  w  heat  comprises  about  ■»  '  i 
of  Europe,  and  Includes  nil  the  densely  peopled  parts.  The 
region  of  the  vine  extends  over  3-7th*  of  Europe. 
ilrit.  art.  F.nropt.) 

■  Immali.—  The  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  of  animated 
being*  are  less  numerou*  and  varied  in  Enrope  than  ia 
either  Asia  or  Africa.  Some  of  those  species  known  tu  the 
ancients  a*  inhabiting  this  continent,  as  the  mms  and  amrmcA. 
or  bison,  have  become  extinct  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  great 
increase  of  population  and  cultivation,  the  clearing  of 
forests.  Ice  ..which  have  been  going  on  from  nn  early  period 
have  greatly  checked  the  Increase,  and  diminished  the 
numlirr*  of  those  u  Inch  at  present  exist.  Arrording  to 
Cuvler,  the  total  number  of  the  species  of  mammalia  inii  a  ti- 
lling this  portion  of  the  earth,  is  only  ISO,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  fifty-eight  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  most 
lorinid  ilile  wild  nnimnls  are  the  white  bear,  confined  to 
the  Arctic  circle ;  Ihe  brown  bear,  whkh  was  once  com 
mon  in  England,  (though  long  since  extirpated  .  and  a)  as 
still  in  the  Alps.  Pyrenees,  and  other  remote  mountainous 
and  wooded  regions;  the  wolf,  still  inhabiting  many  pari* 
of  Europe,  and  the  wild  boar.  The  largest  animal*,  exclu 
sire  of  whales,  the  walrus,  Ate,  which  Inhabit  the  north 
ern  seas,  are  the  elk  nnd  rein-deer,  the  latter  of  which  Is 
of  Ihe  most  essential  service  lo  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  :  these  kinds  of  deer  give  place,  in  Central  Put  op* 
to  the  red  deer  nnd  roebuck  ;  and  the  latter  again,  in  the 
AlfttM  regions,  to  the  chamois,  and  ibex.  The  other  prin- 
cipal wild  animals  are,  the  lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
>  .  the  wild  cat  lot  marten, otter,  beaver. polecat,  gjnlsxav 
porcupine,  hedgehog,  various  kinds  of  weasels,  squirrels, 
haras,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  ttc. 
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The  domestic  animals  deserve  more  notice.  The  Muck 
cattle  of  Eun>(ic  have  attained  to  the  highest  perfection : 
their  size  Is  in  central  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  the 
pasture.  The  sheen,  so  universally  difTun-d,  is  believed  by 
some  to  have  originated  from  the  mvugUm,  nr  asnim. 
a  wild  animal  now  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Sardinia,  and  a  few  other  Mediterranean  Wands.  Ac- 
cording In  other  writers.  It  was  originally  Introduced  from 
Asia  by  way  of  Africa;  but  certain  ancient  iiuthorities 
be  ir  testimony  to  the  existence  nt  one  period  of  an  indi- 
genous breed  of  sheep  In  Great  Britain.  The  chief  races 
of  sheep  at  present  existing,  are  the  Spanish  mm**, 
Cretan,  Wallarhian,  and  English.  The  m<  riuo*  arc  tha 
most  celebrated  for  thrir  wool ;  but,  taken  altogether,  the 
various  English  breeds  are  the  most  valuable,  since  tki 
tehatc  of  the  products  they  furnish,  benr  n  high  character 
for  excellence.  The  domestic  goat  was  believed  by  Cuvler 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Copra  mgagros.  a  wild 
species  Inhabiting  the  Alps  and  lllyrin:  the  domestic  ling 
li  evidently  the  descendant  of  tho  European  wild  hnnr. 
The  European  horse  ha*  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists 
to  be  of  T.irtar  origin ;  but  no  satisfactory  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this  opinion,  whirh  n.  most  probably, 
entirely  unfounded.  The  English  heavy  horses  are  unri- 
valled for  drnught.  and  the  racehorses  for  speed  and 
bottom:  the  latter,  and  the  hunters,  have  been  crossed 
with  Arab  h»r«*a,  the  first  of  which  was  Imported  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  ass  degenerates  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe,  bat  In  the  S.  It  is  a  fine  animal,  and  greatly 
vatued  for  the  breeding  of  mules,  the  sure  footedncss  and 
hardiness  of  which  render  them  highly  valuable.  Dog* 
are  more  numerous  in  Europe  than  any  where  else ;  and 
by  frequent  rnwsings,  very  numerous  varieties  have  been 
priKjimil.  The  domestic  rut  amiears  l<>  lie  tho  lineal 
descendant  of  the  wild  species.  The  birds  are  murh  more 
various  than  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe ;  as  many  as  400 
different  specie*  have  been  enumerated;  more,  of  thctn, 
however,  are  birds  of  passage  than  In  other  continent". 
Four  species  of  vultures  Inhabit  the  Alpine  ranges,  but  are 
selilom  seen  in  higher  latitudes  ;  in  the  rocky  and  moun 
(anions  ports  of  the  N.,  their  places  are  supplied  by  cnor 
mous  eagles,  falcons,  large  owls,  and  other  bird*  of  prey. 
Must  of  the  birds  in  the  Arctic  regions  are  nquatir  ;  in  the 
8.  there  Is  a  great  Intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  nod 
Asia,  as  the  Balearic  crane,  pelican,  flamingo,  he.  The 
common  sorts  of  game  are  generally  diffused  throughout 
Europe  ;  but  the  red  grouse  Is  confined  to  Scotland,  and  Is 
•aid  to  be  the  only  species  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Bus- 
tards abound  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  In 
general,  the  European  birds  cannot  boo>(  of  very  brilliant 
plumage,  but  they  excel  all  others  In  melody.  Reptiles  are 
not  numerous,  and  few  are  either  large  or  venomous.  In 
the  Mediterranean  a  very  delicate  species  of  turtle  ( Tettndo 
tnretta  U  found  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Austriun  lakes,  the 
I'ruimj  nngninu*,  a  singular  link  between  reptiles  and 
fishes.  Of  the  tatter-named  etas*  of  animals,  the  principal 
are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel,  haddock  mullet, 
anchovy,  and  tunny,  In  the  ocean  andseas:  and  the  salmon, 
pike,  trout,  carp,  perch,  lie..  In  fresh  waters.  The  anchovy  ' 
and  tunny  are  almost  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
tli'-ir  c  ipt'irr  foruii  n  vahialitr  l.r.inrh  of  Industry.  Crw 
(area  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  N  .  and  mollutc*  in 
the  S. ;  the  latter  are  especially  abundant  nnd  various  In 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  anciently  an  famous  for  the  nsarrr, 
affording  the  Tyrian  dye.  In  the  same  part  of  Europe, 
scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  sometimes  troublesome :  mus- 
quitoes  infest  the  S. ;  and  Europe  generally  is  considered 
by  naturalists  as  the  grand  region  of  butterflies.  The 
European  anntlidn  Include  the  medicinal  leech,  so  plentiful 
In  the  pools  of  Germany  nnd  Poland.  Radiated  animals. 
:  .  r '•>-.- -  ate  are  particularly  abundant  on  the  S.  coasts, 
where  some  of  them,  as  actinias,  are  used  for  food,  and 
where  the  coral  fisheries  employ  many  hand*,  f  Murray'* 
Uncyd.  of  Urography  ;  Mailt  Hrun  ;  Haltr,.  OS— 100.  ; 
Ifitt.  (UografJuqae.) 

Rate*  of  .»/'». — To  trace  and  define  the  original  races  of 
mnnkiml.  and  to  describe  their  generic  and  specific  charac- 
ters as  we  do  those  of  the  lower  animals.  Is  every  where 
most  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades  of  distinc- 
tion which  prevail  among  some  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  each  other.  But  this  difficulty  Is,  perhaps,  greatest 
of  all  In  Euro|»e,  where,  from  the  superior  enterprise  of  the 
people,  intermixture  of  blond,  through  conquest  and  emi- 
gration, has  token  place  in  a  greater  extent  than  In  nnv 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Europe  belongs  to  the  race  which  Blumenbnrh.  and  after 
him  Cuvier,  have  called  the  Came  at  tan.  under  the  idea  not 
•nly  that  its  type  is  best  exhibited  In  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  but  that  this  wo*  Its  original  seat,  and 
Unit  the  race  thence  spread  Itself  throughout  Europe !  Bui 
this  last  supposition  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The 
laiitibiiajiui  of  tho  Caucasus  have  been,  in  all  ages,  unan 
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terprislng  semi  barbarians,  who  have  never  emigrated 
beyond  their  own  bounds ;  nor.  through  the  medium  of 
Inngunge,  can  n  trace  of  Ihem  be  discovered  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Even  language,  our  best  guide  elsewhere,  often 
falls  its  wholly  In  this  part  nf  the  world.  Thus,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  Europe,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  modern  languages  is  Latin,  originally 
the  language  of  nn  inconsiderable  nation  of  central  Italy; 
but  spread  by  conquest,  and  the  destruction,  or  absorption 
of  the  local  idioms,  to  Its  present  wide  extent.  In  the  same 
manner  we  hnve  the  German  Innrunge  extending  from  the 
northern  confines  nf  France  and  Italy,  through  the  central 
part  of  Europe,  eom|irising  its  whole  noith-west  portion  as 
far  as  the  North  Cape,  and  Including  Iceland  and  thr 
greater  portion  of  the  Knti«h  islands,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
modern  diffusion  of  the  same  language  In  America,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  farther  we  go  bark  In  history,  the  greater  number 
of  distinct  families  of  the  European  race  will  be  discovered, 
and  consequently  the  greater  number  of  Innguage*  will  be 
found  to  exist.  In  Italy,  and  its  islands,  where  but  one 
language  Is  now  spoken,  there  were  In  ancient  time*,  hot 
after  the  people  had  made  considerable  advances  In  civili- 
zation, six  distinct  nntlve  tongues,  which  had  each  a  writ- 
ten character  and  a  literature,  besides  foreign  dialects;  and 
Strabo  enumerates,  in  nil.  not  less  than  forty  Italian  nations, 
each  nf  which,  in  nil  probability,  had  ila  own  peculiar 
Inneuage,  or  al  least  dialect  In  France,  where  there  nre 
now  bul  two  spokru  languages,  Ca-wir  describes  three  OS 
existing  In  the  independent  part,  exclusive  of  one,  al  least, 
in  the  Roman  province,  while  Strabo  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  seventy  different  nations  as  inhabiting  it.  Within  the 
Alps,  the  same  author  gives  us  the  names  nf  at  least  thirty 
tribes;  and  In  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where  there  Is  now 
but  two  languages,  he  enumerates  twenty-two  nations.  In 
perusing  such  statements,  we  rather  fancy  ourselves  read- 
ing of  American,  Malay,  or  Hindoo  nations,  and  tribes,  than 
of  the  people  of  Europe.  The  ancients  were  Incurious 
both  in  regard  to  language  and  physical  form,  except  their 
own  ;  but  comparing  the  few  facts  known  to  us,  with  the 
presenl  condition  of  nations  In  n  rude  slate  of  society,  th* 
|irobnbllity  is  that  2000 years  ago,  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe, 
like  the  people  now  referred  to,  had  a  great  diversity  of 
languages,  nnd  mlghl  he  distinguished  by  much  difference 
of  phy*enl  form,  which  In  the  Intermixture  of  families  can 
be  no  longer  satisfactorily  traced.  Even  in  the  early  period 
alluded  to.  and,  indeed,  in  a  far  enrlier  one,  the  Intermix- 
ture of  families  and  languages  must  have  already  made 
considerable  progress.  The  Greeks  had  settled  In  Italy 
and  Its  Islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  had  colonised  a 
considerable  portion  of  northern  Italy.  The  Italians,  In 
their  tum.  bad  settled  and  colonized  in  I  he  south  of  France ; 
nnd  the  Germans,  by  whole  tribes,  had  formed  settlements 
In  Gnul  and  Britain. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
extinction  of  some  Inneuage*  and  lite  substitution  of  others, 
that  any  conquered  European  nation  was  ever  extermina- 
ted ;  and  It  seems  probable,  that  the  greatest  change  that 
took  place  through  conquest,  was  In  those  cases  In  which 
the  conquerors  being  more  numerous  than  the  conquered, 
a  mixed  rare  was  the  result,  bearing  a  nenrer  resemblance 
to  the  first  than  to  the  lost.  Of  this  the  Saxon  conquest 
of  our  own  country,  or.  at  all  events,  the  German  conquest 
of  a  portion  of  It,  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Ro- 
mans, affords  the  most  striking  example.  In  the  great 
revolutions  now  referred  to,  the  near  approach  in  physical 
forms  of  the  European  families,  and  their  approximation, 
moreover.  In  manners  and  customs,  would  make  amalga- 
mation a  matter  nf  little  difficulty,— very  different,  in  short, 
from  what  would  have  been  the  cose  had  there  existed  a 
wide  discrepancy,  as  we  see  In  the  case  of  the  Turks  nod 
Creeks,  and  still  more  strikingly  In  the  ease  of  the  African 


and  Europenn  races  in  the  New  World. 

The  European  race  is  distinguished  from  the  African, 
Mongolian,  Semitic,  Tartar,  Hindoo,  Indo-Chinese,  flu 
nese,  Malayan,  and  American,  by  traits  so  obvious  nnd 
distinct  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  skin  is  white,  and  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  rttt  ssacesass  so  smsll  In  s  mount, 
that  in  the  cheeks,  and  some  other  port*  of  the  body  where 
the  skin  Is  thinnest.  It  can  be  seen  through,  snd  hence 
blushing,  nr,  rather,  visible  blushing,  is  peculiar  to  the  Eu- 
ropean. The  hair  varies  In  colour  in  different  individuals, 
and,  for  the  most  part.  Is  of  a  soft  texture  and  undulating ; 
the  eyes  also  vary  in  colour  from  a  light  blue,  or  light 
grey,  up  to  a  dark  blue  or  dark  brown.  These  three  char 
acters  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  and  the  eyes,  are  peculiar  to 
the  European,  and  never  to  be  found  In  any  other  race  of 
mankind.  Variety,  at  least  in  complexion,  if  not  in  features 
also.  Is  the  peculiar  physical  characteristic  of  the  European 
race,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
globe  considered  by  classes.  The  intellectual  powers,  as 
they  have  been  developed  in  this  race  la  all^jerlods  of 
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their  history,  from  (heir  first  emanation  from  the  woods 
down  to  Uie  highest  point  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Route,  or  of  modem  Europe,  exhibit  a  singular  superiority 
over  the  other  race*.  They  display  a  higher  degree  of 
energy,  intrepidity,  enterprise,  and  Invention,  than  any 
other.  They  are  the  only  race  that  has  as  yet  exhibited, 
In  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  mankind, 
that  of  always  continuing  to  accumulate  knowledge,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  many  oscillations  in  their  history'. 
Hill  continue  to  advance.  Oilier  races  have  continued 
stationary,  or  retrograded  :  but,  as  previously  stated,  it  Is  a 
disliaclive  trail  of  Ute  European  race  to  have  constantly 
moved  onwards,  and  gained  in  civilization  in  periods  when 
It  appeared  to  be  retrograding :  for  even  In  the  dark  ages, 
when  the  fine  arts,  and  science,  and  polite  literature  were 
n«irty  lost,  the  foundations  were  being  laid  of  a  far  better 
constitution  of  society  and  of  government.  The  very  mix- 
ture of  races  certainly  conduced  to  our  Intellectual  advance 
meat,  and,  most  probably,  contributed,  as  It  is  known  to  do 
with  tin'  lower  animals,  to  our  physical  Improvement.  It 
Is  In  vain,  therefore,  that  naturalists  class  the  Semitic, 
Tartar,  and  Hindoo  rarcs,  along  with  Europeans,  merely 
because  the  form  of  their  skulls,  and  the  shape  of  their 
faces,  do  not  materially  differ.  There  are  other,  and  quite 
as  Important  characteristics,  that  show  them  to  be  essen- 
tially different. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  European  race  Is  the  great- 
er size  uf  the  bsad,  Uie  greater  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
fibre  throughout,  and,  collectively,  the  superiority  of  mus- 
cular strength,  and  greater  capacity  of  perseverance  In 
physical  labour,  w  hich  distinguish  It  above  all  the  other 
races. 

In  attempting  the  following  classification,  wo  shall  take 
it  for  grunted,  that  emigration  and  conquest  hive  not  so 
coui|iletely  altered  the  physical  form  of  the  different  fami- 
lies of  men  now  Inhabiting  Europe,  but  that  they  are  stilt. 
In  some  considerable  degree,  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
form  which  belonged  to  each  In  in  original  locality: 

1.  beginning  from  the  south-west,  the  first  family  which 
occurs  m  the  Spinish  ur  Iberian,  including  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula,  the  Portuguese  and  Basques, 
aa  well  us  the  true  Spaniard*.  Notwithstanding  the  double 
admixture  In  this  case  of  Semitic  blood,  and  of  Italian  and 
Gothic,  this  family  Is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  colour, 
feature*,  and  intellectual  character,  from  lis  neighbours 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  those  farther  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  have  displayed  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  European  race  In  their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest 
of  Uie  Arabs,  In  their  conquest  and  seulement  of  South 
America,  in  their  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and  In  the  pro- 
duction of  each  a  genius  as  Cervantes. 

4.  The  next  race  is  the  Italian:  its  ancient  type  has 
been  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  much  admixture  of 
Greek  and  German  blood  .  this  Is  to  be  found  in  the  nu- 
merous, and  obviously  faithful  representations  of  lis  men 
and  women  of  the  classical  ages,  which  exist  in  the  statues 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol ;  and  which  do  not  appear  to 
diner  in  any  material  re«|iect  from  the  well-formed  and 
handsome  peasantry  of  Italy  in  the  present  day.  We  may 
refer,  aa  examples  of  ll le  highest  order  of  the  Italian  form, 
to  the  a  laities  of  Augustus  and  of  Napoleon,  which,  by 
the  way  so  much  resemble  each  other,  thai  the  likeness 
can  hardly  escape  the  most  inattentive  observer.  Of  the 
distinguished  men  produced  by  this  family  It  is  almost 
needless  to  speak  ;  suffice  it  to  mention  the  names  of  Cesar 
and  Cicero,  of  Dante,  Raphael,  Columbus,  and  Napoleon. 

3.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  the  Greek  family. 
This  comprises  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  continent 
and  islands.  Including  the  Illyrtans,  Albanians,  Thessn- 
lians,  fee.  The  idral  type  of  these  is  to  be  found  In  the  Apollo, 
the  Venus  de  Mediri,  and  other  fine  remains  of  antiquity;  and 
Uie  reality  in  the  statues  of  great  men  In  the  museums  of 
Italy,  and  In  Uie  modern  Greeks.  Notwithstanding  a  sub- 
jugation of  nearly  four  centuries,  Uie  Greeks  have  mixed 
very  little  with  their  conquerors ;  and  have  preserved 
their  language  and  physical  form  wonderfully  distinct,  and 
are  now,  aa  of  old,  remarkable  for  personal  beauty.  It 
would  be  idle  to  apeak  of  the  genius  of  the  family  which 
produced  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  Themistoclea  and  Epa- 
mlnondas ;  which  routed  and  expelled  from  Europe  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  carried  its  conquests  to  the  Indus,  diffused 
arts  and  civilization  over  western  Europe,  and  Is  tin  pa- 
rent of  all  rational  literature  and  ■mud  science. 

4  The  next  family,  proceeding  eastward.  It  the  Turkish  or 
Tartar,  the  only  oriental  race  that  ever  succeeded  In  form- 
ing by  conquest  a  cre.it  (leriiianenl  e»t  ihlithmcnt  in  K.urn|» 
Though  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Europe 
sn  blood,  they  Mill  closely  resemble  thctr  brethren  who  In- 
habit Transoxiana.  Invariably  dark  eye*,  and  dark  hair  of  a 
coarse  texture,  with  a  squatter  from  and  an  Intellectual  list- 


it*  downfall ;  and  but  for  the  Jealousies  of  the  European 

powers,  it  would  long  since  have  been  annihilated. 

5.  Turning  again  to  the  W.,  we  find  N.  of  Spain,  and 
N.  YV.,  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Celtic  family.  Inhabiting 
France,  Belgium,  a  part  of  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  Uie 
British  islands.  Physically  and  Intellectually,  the  general 
character  of  thb  people  (allowance  being  made  for  the  In- 
fluence of  civilization]  is  probably,  in  most  essential  pa  rue 
ulars.  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gauls,  of  Cesar,  and  of  the 
Caledonian*,  and  SI  lures  of  Tacitus.  They  are  distinguish- 
ed front  the  German  nice  by  darker  complexions,  a  far 
greater  prevalence  of  brown  hair  sad  dark  eyes ;  and  in- 
tellectually by  superior  vivacity,  as  exemplified  in  the 
French  and  Irish;  but  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  by  lea* 
coustancy  and  itsilduily.  The  statues  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
portraits  of  Francis  L  and  Sully,  may  be  takeo  as  exam- 
,  pies  of  this  family  in  modern  time* ;  while  the  dying  gladi- 
l  a  lor,  now  commonly  considered  a  Gaul,  may  he  held  aa 
representing  it  in  antiquity.  Language  affords  no  test  In 
regard  to  Ibis  family  ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  Uie  ancient 
dialect*  uf  France,  while  the  modern  language  is  formed 
!  on  that  of  ibe  Roman  conqueror*,  with  the  exception  of 
about  two  million!,  of  people  Inhabiting  Brittany,  who  still 
speak  n  tongue  which  Is.  In  reality,  the  aune  aa  Uie  Welsh. 
The  Welsh,  again.  Is  ns  remote  from  the  Erse  of  Scotland 
or  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  as  Uie  languages  of  any  two  Arocr 
I  lean,  Oceanic,  or  Indian  tribes,  a  hundred  miles  apart  from 
,  each  other  ;  while  Uie  Celtic  dialects  of  Scotland  and  Ire 
,  land  are.  In  fact,  nearly  Identical.  It  roust,  indeed,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  there  are  great.  If  not  Insuperable,  did 
f  even  In  a  physical  point  of  view,  In  classing  all  Uie  i 
I  now  enumerated  under  one  head ;  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Highlanders  being  short  In  suture,  and  Uie  French  not  tall, 
while  the  Irish  are  remarkable  for  their  stature, 
(j.  Wr  come  next  to  the  German  family,  at  present  the 
,  most  powerful  and  possessing  the  greatest  Influence  of  any 
in  Europe,  though  two  thousand  years  ago  it  waa  almost 
unknown.  Tbw  family  Is  characterized  by  the  great  pre  va 
lence  of  blue  eyes,  yellow  or  flaxen  hair,  and  a  very  fair 
skin.  It  embrace*  Uie  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes.  Dutch, 
I  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  with  the  excepUon  of  a 
few  Bohemians,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scotch  and 
I  English.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  In  Britain, 
there  has  been  much  admixture  of  Celtic,  and  probably 
also,  of  Italian  blood  ;  and  It  is  only  in  Uie  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  as  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  thai  Uie  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  German  race  are  still  found  pure  and 
unmixed.  Generally  spe  iking,  however,  Uie  German  faint 
ly,  in  It*  native  seat,  hi  leas  intermixed  w  ith  foreign  Mood 
than  any  other  European  fimlly.  Its  own  country  has 
never  been  conquered ;  while  the  Germans  have  been  the 
most  extensive  and  permanent  of  all  conquerors,  as  is 
shown  by  their  conquests  of  France,  England.  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and  by  the  still  more  extensive  conquests  they  arc 
now  achieving  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Australia.  The 
German  family  has  probably  exhibited  greater 
perseverance,  and  even  invention,  than  any  other 
as  evinced  by  it*  discoveries  In  arts  and  sciences,  its  i 
lary  enterprises,  and  its  political  Institutions.  For  the  but 
two  thousand  years,  and  probably  even  before  it  waa 
known  to  Use  rest  of  Uie  world.  It  has  gone  on  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  civilization,  nod  In  the  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge. The  portraits  of  Luther,  Milton,  and  Newt/e.  are 
favourable  representations  of  this  family,  and  those  of 
Gusuvui  Aclolphus  and  Charles  XII.  exhibit  its  ruder  and 
more  vulgar  form. 

We  may  here  observe,  thai  there  nre  really  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  common  and  favourite  hypothesis  of  the 
German  or  Gothic  family  having  emigrated  at  some  remote 
period  from  Aaks.  This  la  a  purely  gratuitous  and,  appa- 
rently, most  unfounded  supposition.  There  Is  not.  In  fact, 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  any  kind  of  evidence  Ui 


leasuess  distinguish  them  from  nil  the  genuine  European  faro- 
Ulea.  The  empire  tbey  have  foun 


m 


i  founded  in  Europe,  is  loitering  to 


that  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus  were  not  Uie  origi- 
nal occupants  of  the  country  Uiey  then  occupied  ;  and  the 
fair  presumption  is,  that  such  was  really  Uie  case.  At  all 
events,  if  they  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  Asia,  their  emi- 
gration must  have  been  of  the  most  effectual  description, 
as  not  a  trace  of  any  cognate  people  is  now  to  be  found  tn 
that  continent. 

7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Slavonic,  embracing  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  Wends,  D.tlmatiaua,  Croatian*,  Slavonians, 
Bosnians,  Servians,  nnd  Bulgarian*.  Swarthy  complexion** 
a*  compared  with  the  German  family,  djrk  brown  hair, 
with  a  light  reddish  beard,  a  round  face,  high  check  boaea, 
and  eye*  somewhat  Mongolian,  characterize  this  family, 
w  hich,  as  yet,  though  greatly  superior  In  energy,  enterprise, 
nnd  power  of  combination,  to  any  Asiatic  people,  has  made 
no  very  remarkable  progress  In  civilization.  Peter  the 
Great  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  man  that  this  fam- 
ily has  produced,  and  bis  portrait  is  a  favourable  speclnsM 
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8.  The  Finnish  l»  another  nunlly.  comprising  chiefly  the 
Finn*  nml  Laplanders,  with  some  smaller  nulliais.  the 
whole  extending  from  ihe  gulf  «>f  Finland  to  ihe  Uurallan 
mountains.  This  family  Is  short  in  Mature,  of  a  strong  and 
robust  make,  with  a  flat  face,  high  check  bones,  Itphi  brown 
hair,  and  a  thin  beard.  It  is  said  to  be  of  oriental  origin, 
but  appireolly  with  no  good  foundation.  The  Finns  have 
made  little  progress:  in  civilisation,  and  many  of  them  are 
to  this  day  in  the  nomadic  state.  The  whole  number  of 
this  fnmily  is  not  estimated  at  above  three  millions. 

9.  Hungary.  Transylvania,  Wallachta,  Moldavia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia, are  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  races  not  very  cosily 
tlu.isifird.  The  ancient  Inhabitants  were  the  Pannonians 
ind  Diclans,  whose  robust  and  manly  forms  are  well 
*eprc«chied  in  the  statue*  of  their  kings  and  warriors, 
siuuy  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  ancient 
remains  which  exist  In  Koine,  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 
The  genuine  Hungarians  of  the  present  day  are  tall  and 
handsome,  with  dark  complexions,  and  brown  or  black  hair. 
They  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Magyars,  who  are 
themselves  represented  as  emigrants  from  central  Asia  j 
but  if  the  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians  really  emigrated 
from  any  country  E.  of  the  Wolga.  It  Is  certain  that  there 
is  now  nothing  oriental  in  their  descendants  cither  in  mind 
or  body. 

10.  The  N.E.  portion  of  Europe  Is  Inhabited  by  a  portion 


of  the  Mongolian  race,  either  in  a  nomadic,  or  other  rudsj 
state,  such  as  the  Samoyedes,  the  Hoi)  ones,  Pvrniiens, 
Wojuls,  Wotyaks.  Kalmuks,  and  Klrghlsea.  The  Jews,  a 
portion  hi  the  Semitic  I  mill) ,  are  round  iIis|mtms|  through- 
out all  Europe,  but  are  most  numerous  in  some  of  the 
rudest  parts  of  It,  as  Poland  and  Russia.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  titcir  numbers  at  present  far  exceed  what  they 
ever  amounted  to  before  their  conquest  and  dispersion,  and 
when  they  were  an  independent  nation.  The  dark  com- 
pletion, black  eyes,  and  black  hair,  with  aquiline  nose, 
show  generally  to  what  extent  the  purity  of  the  original 
race  bus  been  preserved.  Still  as  we  find  not  unlrcqucnily 
among  them,  especially  when  living  among  the  German 
family,  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  no  Astatic  ever  pos- 
sessed. It  admits  of  little  question  that  a  considerable  inter 
mixture  ol  blood  hat  taken  place. 

Political  Di9uu>n.— Europe  la  divided  at  present  (1830) 
into  50  indeiiendeiit  slates,  which,  with  their  area,  pop., 
fee,  ore  niisaly  specified  in  the  following  table.  At  Ihe 
head  of  these  states  are  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  called,  par  rzttilrntt,  the  Ave  great 
| towers.  The  stales  of  the  second  rank  are  Spurn.  Sweden, 
and  Turkey  ;  those  of  the  third,  Holland,  Belgium.  Portugal, 
Naples,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Denmark.  Haxony.  Wlrtemberg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation ;  and  the  remainder 
belong  to  the  fourth  els 


Sulci,  «od  IW  Dcstfiution. 


Am  n  •  i  ■». 
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Ku-«. . in  empire.  Including  Poland 
Auttrian  empire.  Including  Lniubirdy,  fee  . 
France,  Including  Corsica  '.kingdom) 
lit  it  t  Britain  and  Ireland  (kingdom)  i 
(Isle  of  Man.  Channel  I.,  Malta,  lie.)  {     .  ; 
Prowta  (kingdom)      ...  . 

Spain  (kingdom)  

Turkish  empire.  Including  Scrvta,  Wallachia,  and 

Moldavia  

Sweden  and  Norway  (kingdom) 
Brlglum.  Including  parts  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg 

(kingdom)  C» 

Portugal  (kingdom)  ...... 

Hull  •ml.  including  parts  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg 

(kingdom)  

Denmark,  Including  llolsleln.  I*auenburg  (kingdom) 
GaaMAJiY. 

Bavaria  (kingdom)  

Hanover  (kingdom)  

Wlrtemberg  (kingdom)  

Sixony  (kingdom)  

Bade u  'grand  duchy)  

llctwe-Cassel  (electorate)  

Hose-Darmstadt  (grand  duchy)  . 
Mecklenburg  Sebwerin  f grand  duchy) 

Oldenburg  (grand  duchy)  

Nassau  (duchy)   .  • 

Other  German  8 talcs  

Italy. 

N-iple*  and  Sicily  (kingdom)  

Sardinia  and  Piedmont,  Including  Monaco  (kingdom) 

Ptpil  State  (popedom)  

Tuscany  grand  duchy)  

IV. nn  .    •  1  ii  fix  ■  *  

Modena  (duchy)  

Lucci  (duchy)  

Ban  Marino  (republic)  

Swiss  Confederation  (republics)  . 

Greece  (kingdom)  

Ionian  Islands  (republic)  ..*... 

Cracow  i  re  public)  

Andorra  

Total  .     .  . 


I   IM  II  I 

257,:** 
903,736 
119.386 
I  .¥14 
107.931 
182,270 

210.585 
291,164 

13,514 
36.510 

13.508 
81,850 

20.637 
u  734 
7,640 
5.750 
5,004 
4.430 
3.240 
4.833 
2.417 
1.753 
10.282 

42.132 
29.130 
17.-.' 10 
7.686 
2.208 
2.092 
413 
22 
14.950 
17.900 

:m 

4SH 
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3,684.841 


rufiuUlinn. 
JUmt  Return*. ) 

MM 
la  lh* 
k\.  mil* 

49.UOU.lal0 

1  f  1 4*  f  >  1 1 1 1  Pi* 

ikci, 

36.519.500 

i  n-y 

Vienna. 

bam 

33.510.908 

164  "6 

Paris. 

(1831) 

24.410,429 

204*6 

London. 

240,(100 

197  "2 

(1838) 

14.330,1411 

y.n-1 

Berlin. 

12,280,941 

06-9 

Madrid. 

9.545.000 

4S'3 

Constantinople. 

(1833-6) 

4,156,900 

14'3 

Stockholm. 

(1836) 

4.242,600 

321 

Brussels. 

3,550,000 

97  2 

Lisbon. 

(1P3S) 

2.915.396 

914-4 

Amsterdam. 

(1834-5) 

2,033,265 

93 

Copenhagen. 

(1837) 

4.315,409 

145  2 

Munich. 

(1838, 

1.706.280 

122-5 

Hanover. 

11  "Ttti : 

1.634.654 

2142 

Stuig-ird. 

(1837, 

1,652.114 

287  5 

Dre'den. 

-1-.1-, 

1 ,263.100 

213-9 

Carlsruhe. 

704,900 

159  1 

Cassel. 

783.400 

241  1 

Danustadt 

483,652 

998 

Schwerin. 

207.600 

110-7 

Oldenburg. 

379.262 

316  3 

Webbndcn. 

970,190 

191-6 

(1837) 

7,975,850 

1803 

Naples. 

(1820-33) 

I.1HJ-.7U7 

143  1 

Turin. 

2,732.436 

158-7 

Rome. 

(1836) 

1,436.785 

1869 

Florence. 

(1833) 

465.07J 

205  7 

I'anua. 

403.000 

192-7 

Modena. 

(1836) 

158,900 

385 

Lucca. 

7.000 

345-4 

Ban  Marina 

(1836) 

2,125.480 

1421 

926.000 

51-1 

Athens. 

208,100 

208-3 

Corfu. 

(1837) 

131.462 

209-4 

Cracow. 

7.000 

35 

Andone. 

232,077.909 

631 

Papulation.—  The  progress  of  population  In  Europe  In 
modem  times  has  been  vastly  greater  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  except  those  parts  of  America  and 
Australia  that  are  ncrnpled  by  Europeans.  This  Increase 
has  been  nt  once  a  consequence  nod  a  cause  of  the  Increase 
of  industry  ,  and  It  has,  accordingly,  been  gfe.Ucst  in  those 
countries  In  which  Industry  has  been  most  developed— 
In  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  ;  ami  nenrly 
stationary  wnere  Industry  has  been  stationary,  as  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Turkey,  in  some  countries,  however,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  population  without  any 
corresponding  Increase  of  industry.  Ireland  Is  a  case  in 
point:  lbs  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  population 
Which  usik  place  In  it  between  1784  and  1830  having  been 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  ac«n«cqurii<  i  ■  >•  the  rndlensdivl- 
■on  of  the  land— that  Is,  of  the  o|icration  of  that  principle  to 

75 


which  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  Ihe  country,  as  well 
as  Its  dense  population,  are  manly  to  be  ascribed.  ( Stt 
Iskumv,  YVe  are  also  di*po»cd  to  believe  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  rn  Prussia,  resulting  from  the  innovations 
introduced  by  Stein,  hns  had  a  considerable  Influence  over 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  population  in  that  kingdom 
(stt  Pncasu) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  equal  succession  has  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  same  result  in  France.  (Stt  Pbarcs.) 
But,  however  it  may  have  been  brought  about.  II  does  not 
appear  that  the  increase  of  population  has  been  anywhere 
accompmied  by  n  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  ihe  In- 
hab.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  In  moat  counti>*  sig- 
nally improved.  In  Great  Britain.  France,  Germany.  Rus- 
sia, 4tc.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  iuhab.  are  now  better  fed. 
better  clothed,  and  better  lodged  than  at  any  former  period. 
3  K  •  88» 
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e  very  where  hoc  only 
»ent,  but  »l»^0f 


The  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
lahed  |  so  that  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  of  comfort 
health  and  longevity.  It  may  be 
the  extensive  intercourse  thai  now  prevails  among  dillcr 
ent  countries  hue  almoat  wholly  nullified  the  influence  of 
those  scarcities  in  partkciilnr  countries  that  used  now  and 
then  to  sweep  off  a  large  proportion  of  their  inhab.  Bcnrei- 
lies  are  never  general ;  and  it  Is  always  found,  that  when 
the  crops  are  deficient  in  one  quarter  they  are  unusually  pro- 
ductive in  quarters  having  a  different  soil  and  climate. 
And  commerce,  by  setting  the  surplus  of  one  country 
agmnst  the  deficiency  of  another,  produces,  as  it  were,  per- 
petual plenty ;  and  exempts  civilized  nations  from  those 
vicissitudes  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  food  that  are  so  de- 
structive in  rude  societies. 

Government. — Very  various  forms  of  government  mny  be 
found  in  Europe ;  but  •peaking  generally,  they  may  ail  be 
distributed  into  the  three  great  classes  of  aisuluie  aud 
timited  monarchies,  and  rrpmbUcM.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  by  the  first,  or  absolute  monarchies, 
is  not  meant  governments  where  the  sovereign  It  really 
absolute,  or  may  act  as  his  judgment  or  caprice  may  dic- 
tate. There  la  no  such  government  In  any  part  of  Europe, 
not  even  In  Turkey.  All  that  is  here  meant  by  an  abso 
lute  monarchy.  Is  a  government  where  the  legislative  and 
eiecutive  functions  are  administered  by  the  sovereign, 
without  his  being  subject  to  the  control  of  any  legally 
eonsittuted  or  recognised  public  body.  Hut  every  country 
In  Europe  has  laws  and  institutions  which  the  sovereign 
must  respect:  nnd  public  opinion  has  everywhere  vast  in- 
fluence :  the  most  absolute  of  the  European  monarchs  are 
aware  of  its  power,  and  all  of  them  are  exceedingly  chary 
about  adopting  any  line  of  conduct  that  they  suppose  would 
be  likely  to  be  disapproved  by  any  considerable  proportion 
of  their  subjects.  The  checks  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
in  the  different  limited  monarchies  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
are  extremely  different  both  in  kind  and  degree.  They 
mostly,  however,  consist  of  organized  bodies  that  share,  to 
a  greater  or  leas  extent,  In  the  legislative  authority.  In 
some  countries,  as  in  the  United  K  ingdom,  one  of  the  bodies 
that  shares  In  the  legislative  authority  is  elected  fur  a  spe- 
cified |cn.nl  by  n  pretty  widely-diffused  system  of  suffrage, 
and  has,  consequently,  very'  great  influence.  The  distribu- 
tion of  power  In  republics  is,  as  every  one  knows,  quite  as 
various  as  hi  monarchies. 

By  the  foregoing  table  11  is  obvious  that  Russia  Is  the 
statu  comprising  the  greatest  actual  amount  both  of  extent 
and  pup. ;  though,  as  to  density  of  pop..  In  proportion  to  the 
sq.  in.,  it  ranks  last  but  one.  The  indep.  Male,  with  the 
actual  amount  of  pop.,  is  the  principaJ'O  of  Lkhtenstnn. 
pop.  58e*J:  that  which  has  the  least  extent  of  surface,  the 
republic  of  Han  Marino:  that  with  Ihe  greatest  density  of 
pop  of  any.  is  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn.  one 
of  the  minor  German  states,  pop.  to  sq.  m.  14«D:  that  with 
the  least  density  of  pop.  la  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  in  Nor- 
way. The  pop.  to  the  sq.  in.  in  Spain  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  representing  that  of  Europe  at  large. 

Religion  —In  the  "  Almanack  for  1836.  the  pop. 

of  Europe  is  estimated  at  398  millions,*  distributed  as  fol- 
lows among  the  different  religious  creeds: 

I  Roman  Catholics   .      .  131.743.000 
Christians  <  Protestants      .      .      .  53.340.000 
(  Greek  Church  43,300,000 

Mohammedans   8,050.000 

Jews   1,753,000 

Other  faiths       .  '   .      .      .      .   815.000 

Total      .      .      .  33B,Utai.uO0 

Hence  it  appears  that  more  than  19^30ths  of  the  whole 
pop.  are  Christians.  In  an  enlarged  point  of  view,  the  Ko 
man  Catholic  faith  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
in  the  N.,  and  the  Greek  church  in  the  E. 
Ism  is  confined  to  Turkey  and  the  extreme  8.  part  of 
The  Jews  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  arc 
especially  nunscrous  in  Poland.  The  nomndic  Kalmuc 
tribe*  in  the  S.  provs.  of  Russia  profess  Buddhism  or  Lam- 
ism;  Sabeknn,  or  the  worship  Iff  the  celestial  bodies.  Jtc.. 
prevails  among  some  Caucasian  tribes;  the  wandering 
Glpiy  races  have  a  religion  peculiar  to  themselves;  and 
Pelicisra,  includiug  various  kinds  of  idolitrous  worship, 
still  exists  among  some  of  the  Finnic  and  Oititk  tnlies  of 
N.  Russia,  aw.    (Baits,  10.1.  fcc) 

at  present  spoken  in  Europe 

I.  Gttco  Latin  Fanilt: 
a  Modem  Creek 


•  Th«  diKT»p»Mj  btorren  Itm  sad  the 
"  by  pur  ha, in*  vt  tended  lbs  lienttsof 
fifirBBtrus  of  Astrakhan,  Ores' 
Afmaumn  uclmtee  is  Asia. 


*.  Italian.  Spanish, 
Wallachian. 
3.  Celtic  Family  : 

s.  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  Erse  or  Irish  Gaelic. 
b.  Welsh,  Annorican  (Brittany.)  Cornish  (allied  to  the 
two  latter  dialects)  extinct. 

3.  Teutonic  Family: 

a.  High  German,  Low  German  (Dutch,  *tc.),  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian.  Icelandic. 

b.  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  very  mixed,  especially 
the  former,  but  founded  on  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  or 
other  Teutonic  dialects. 

4.  Slavonic  Family: 

Russian.  Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Sorab  or  Wendirh, 
two  dialects  spoken  in  E.  Baxooy,  Croatian,  Bosnia* 
Bulgarian,  fee. 

5.  Oukalian  Family: 
a.  Finnish,  L:«ppi>h,  Esthonian,  1 

Hungarian. 


b.  Magyar  or  Hunguriun 
e.  Turkish  (1) 
1'kcii.iar  L.nooaoes 


perpetuating  Information  of  i 
oily  destitute,  and  which  has 
more  than  any  thing  else  to 


us  of  Earafw.  so  u  I..  make  il  include 
iiuif,  Ihs  Csucuut,  Ac.  «  Inch  UM 


a.  Basque,  spoken  in  Pyrenean  distrlcU  of  Spain  and 
France,  quite  unlike  any  other  European  tongue. 

b.  Albanian,  belonging  to  neilher  the  Slavonian  nor 
Greek  family,  but  Intermixed  with  both. 

c.  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Llvonian,  Samogitian.  quite  pe- 
culiar, though  containing  many  Slavonic  words. 

Civilisation. — Though  the  least  civilized  state  of  Europe 
is  certainly  more  advanced  in  all  that  respects  mental  cul- 
livatiou  and  improvement  in  the  arts,  th  in  the  most  im- 
proved native  st  itc  founded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
there  as  a  wide  difference  In  the  degrees  of  civilisation 
thnt  obtain  among  the  different  European  communities. 
The  Italian  republics  were  the  first  to  emerge  through  th* 
barbarism  that  involved  Europe  after  the  Roman  empire 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  Ihe  attacks  of  the  Germans  and  other 
Northern  Invaders.  It  was  In  them  (hat  commerce,  arts, 
and  literature  again  rose  to  such  excellence  ns  to  rival  or 
excel  their  state  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  annals 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  in  venikon  of  urinting  in  the  15lh 
century  gave  to  the  moderns  a  power  of  diffusing,  ii 
ing,  and  perpetuating  information  of  which  the 
were  win 
parably 

gress  of  civilization.  It  Is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to 
sny.  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Invention  of  printing  for 
ihe  Reformation— that  great  event  which  restored  to  man- 
kind the  right  of  thinking  and  judging  for  themselves  oa 
mailers  of  religious  belief;  and  broke  to  pieces  the  shackles 
which  Chun  lin.cn  and  bigots  had  forged  to  enchain  and 
w  eigh  down  the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  Bui  though 
the  Invention  of  printing  and  the  Reformation  have  every- 
where had  a  powerful  influence,  it  his  been  much  greater 
in  some  countries  than  In  others.  Only  a  very  short  time 
elapsed  after  books  began  to  be  multiplied,  till  governments, 
beginning  to  be  sensible  of  ihe  importance  of  tlsrs  new 
power,  endeavoured  to  make  it  subservient  to  tbelr  views, 
by  enacting  laws  for  its  regulation,  and  preventing  any 
work  from  being  published  without  a  licence,  or  till  it  had 
been  revised  by  a  censor:  and  it  was  not  till  Holland  had 
emancipated  herself  from  the  bUnd  and  brutal  despotism 
of  old  Spain,  and  the  Stuarts  had  been  expeUed  from  Eng- 
land, that  the  press  began  to  be  really  free;  and  that  pe- 
riodical literature,  and  especially  newspapers,  began  to 
acquire  some  poriiou  of  the  vast  Importance  to  which  they 
have  since  attained.  But  the  jealousy  of 
broached  by  the  early  Reformers  was  still  . 

of  the  press.  They  attacked  principles 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  which.  In  fact, 
upon  by  roost  persons  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  (  hnstian  faith.  In  nihil  lion  to  this  religious  feeling, 
nuwt  priuces  believed  that  the  government  derived  n  strong 
support  from  ihe  church ;  and  that,  were  its  foundations 
unsettled,  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  would,  most 
likely,  be  shaken  to  pieces,  and  their  power  and  authority 
might  fnll  to  the  ground.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised that  almost  all  the  great  soverelgas  of  Europe,  as 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Jtc-, 
were  determined  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  In  England, 
the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  Henry  VIII.  luckily  effected 
a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  very  difficult 
to  bring  about :  nnd  in  France,  the  extinction  of  the  Hoe  of 
Valois  by  the  death  of  Henry  III.  In  15P9,  nnd  the  elcve- 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  secured  to  the  country  ins 
advantages  of  a  toleration  that  could  not  be  obliterated, 
even  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  But  In  the 
Peninsula,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Ihe  efforts  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Reformation  prevailed.  Philip  IL,  though  he  failed  la 
his  attempt  to  extirpate  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  In  the  Low  Countries,  completely  succeeded  In  Spam 
and  Portugal ;  where  he  not  only  consigned  every 
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of  the  new  doctrines  to  the  Make,  nod  established  the 
formidable  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  but  also  suppressed 
(he  free  institution*  that  had  previously  existed  In  Anvgou 
and  other  Spanish  kingdoms.  The  result  has  been  such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated :  Spain,  deprived  of  those 
means  of  instruction  and  improvement  that  she  once  pos- 
sessed, and  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  other  countries, 
has  not  merely  been  outstripped  by  her  rivals  in  the  career 
of  wealth  and  improvement,  but  has  positively  retrograded  ; 
and  is  infinitely  less  Industrious  and  civilized  at  this  mo- 
ment than  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  She  has  been,  in 
Hut,  a  prey  lo  every  species  of  oiMgovernmcnl :  and  n  fiords 
a  striking  and  impressive  example  of  the  Incalculable  in- 
jury that  an  enfeebling  and  degrading  supentillon,  and  an 
Irresponsible  government,  mny  entail  upon  a  people.  In 
no  other  country  has  the  freedom  of  the  pre*i  and  of  reli- 
gious opinion  been  so  completely  rooted  out  as  In  Spain ; 
and  none,  consequently,  has  fallen  Into  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  weakness  and  decrepitude.  In  general.  It  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  that  their 
civilization  is  proportion^  to  the  umounl  of  freedom  they 
have  practically  enjoyed.  Other  things  hare,  no  doubt, 
had  a  material  influence  in  advancing  and  retarding  their 
progress ;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  mainly  depended  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  opinion. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  that  have  influenced  the  pro 
gress  and  diffusion  of  civilization,  commerce  his  undoubi 
edly  been  by  far  the  most  powerful.  An  extensive  com 
nic'rce  is  only  another  name  for  an  extensive  Intercourse 
with  foreigners ;  and  it  is  Impossible  that  this  should  take 
place  without  partially,  at  least,  obliterating  local  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  expanding  the  mind.  Commerce  is 
also  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  industry  and  invention. 
An  agricultural  people,  having  Utile  communication  with 
their  neighbours,  may  be  either  stationary  or  but  s'owly 
progrcituve  ;  but  such  cannot  be  the  rase  with  a  com- 
metrial  |  people.  They  necessarily  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  urn  and  inventions  of  those  with  whom  they  carry 
on  trade,  and  with  the  endless  variety  of  their  peculiar 
product*  and  modes  of  enjoyment.  The  motives  which 
excite,  and  the  meant  of  rewarding  superior  Industry  and 
ingenuity,  arc  thus  prodigiously  augmented.  The  home 
producers  exert  themselves  to  increase  their  supplies  of 
dis|K«nble  articles,  that  they  may  exchange  them  for  those 
of  other  countries  and  climates.  And  the  merchant,  finding 
a  ready  demand  for  such  articles,  it  stimulated  to  import  a 
greater  variety,  to  And  out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  con- 
stantly to  supply  new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition, 
and  consequently  to  the  Industry  of  his  customers.  Every 
power  of  the  mind  and  body  is  thus  called  Into  action ;  and 
the  (Mission  for  foreign  commodities — a  passion  which  some 
shullow  moralists  hare  Ignorantly  censured— becomes  one 
of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  industry,  wealth,  and  civil- 
ization. 

Commerce,  and  the  manufactures  to  which  It  gives  rise, 
aud  by  which  again  it  Is  indefinitely  extended,  are  always 
most  advantageously  carried  on  In  great  towns;  which, 
consequently,  are  uniformly  most  numerous  In  commercial 
countries.  These  great  towns  are  the  grand  sources  of 
civilization.  The  competition  lust  take*  place  in  them,  the 
excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the  collision  of  to 
many  minds  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  all  endeav- 
ouring to  outstrip  each  other  In  their  respective  depart 
meuts,  develops  all  the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and 
renders  a  great  city  a  perpetually  radiating  focus  of  Intelli- 
gence and  invention. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
commerce  been  neirly  on  extensive  as  at  present;  and  It  Is 
all  but  certain  that  it  will  continue  to  increase,  with  the 
increase  of  intelligence,  population,  and  wealth,  all  over 
the  world.  But  the  tendency  of  an  extensive  commercial 
intercourse  among  different  nations  is  to  diffuse  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization  equally  amongst  them  all ;  and  the 
fair  prcsumptitai  seems  to  be,  that  the  differences  that  now 
exist  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  the  various 
European  stales,  except  In  so  far  as  they  may  depend  on 
difference*  of  soil  or  climate,  or  such  like  natural  caOMtV 
will  gradually  decrease,  and,  perhaps.  In  the  long  run, 
nearly  disappear. 

EUSTATIUS  (ST.).  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  W.  India 
Islands  In  the  group  called  the  leeward  iriands.  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  In  Int.  IT  3tT  N„  long.  67°  40'  W.,  between 
St.  Christopher's  and  Saba,  about  9  m.  N.W.  the  former, 
nnd  15  m.  S.E.  the  l  ater  Island.  Area,  180  in.  m.  Pop. 
13,700,  Including  slaves.  M  rmsr  .ltmanac.  This  island 
Is  evidently  an  extinct  volcano  ;  It  rises  out  of  the  ocean  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  has  a  depression  In  Its  centre,  appa- 
rently its  ancient  craler.  which  now  furnishes  a  plentiful 
cover  for  numerous  wild  animals.  The  coast  Is  almost 
wholly  Inaccessible,  except  on  the  S.W.  where  the  town 
of  Sl  Eustaliirs  has  been  built.  Climate  generally  healthv  ; 
but  terrific  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The 
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island  suffers  also  the  great  drawback  of  a  de  firlency  ot 
spring  w  .net  Soil  very  fertile,  and  the  Industry  of  the 
Hutch  ha»  brought  almost  every  portion  of  it  Into  culiure. 
Tobacco,  which  is  the  principal  product,  is  raised  on  the 
sides  of  the  pyramid  to  Its  very  summit.  Sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  maize,  yams,  potatoes,  fcc,  are  also  grown  ; 
and  hogs,  kids,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  being  reared 
in  much  greater  numbers  than  required  for  the  use  of  the 

Kpulation,  the  Island  furnishes  them  to  others.  But  wo 
iVe  no  accurate  Information  respecting  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  annual  pioduce,  or  nf  the  export  or  import 
Hade.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
contraband  traffic  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  rout  I 
nent  of  S.  America.  This  Island  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Dutch,  early  In  the  17th  century  ;  it  has.  since  then, 
several  times  changed  hands  between  them,  ihe  French, 
and  the  English  ;  H  was  Itnnlly  given  up  to  Holland  In 
1614.    (hitt.  (Uog.  .  Cannabick.irt.) 

EUTAU,  p.  v..  Capital  of  Greene  county,  Ala.  36°8.8.W. 
Tuscaloosa.  854  W.  Situated  3  m.  W.  of  Black  Warrior  r. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  nnd  several  stores,  aud  a  number 
of  dwellings.    Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  9673. 

Ei tab  sratsus,  Charleston  diet,  S.  C.  about  60  m.  N.N. 
W.  of  Charleston.  It  is  u  snmll  stream  u  lilt  h  lions  mio 
Stntee  r.,  and  is  I  minus  for  u  battle  fought  on  its  borders, 
Scot.  8th.  1781,  between  the  American  lien .  Greene,  with 
a  font  of  550,  nnd  the  British  l.ieui.  Col.  Stewart,  with  a 
loss  of  700,  iu  Mated  by  themselves.  This  was  followed 
by  the  rf  treat  of  the  British  army  toward  Charieston.  The 
Americans  pursued,  and  by  establishing  a  chain  of  posts 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  protected  the  stale  from 
their  incursions. 
EUXINE.   St*  Black  Sea. 

EVANS,  p.  t.,  Erie  co„  N.Y..  311m.  W.  Albany.  368  W. 
Bounded  N.W.  by  lake  Erie,  N.  by  Cauqusga  creek. 
Hrained  by  Two  Sisters  and  Delaware  creeks,  flowing  in 
lake  F.rie.  Organized  in  1891.  From  Sturgeon  Point  in 
this  town  to  an  opposite  point  In  Canada,  the  width  of  lake 
Erie  la  here  .«M  m.  It  contains  three  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  three  grl«t  nulls,  nine  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  six- 
teen schools,  303  scholars.    Pop.  1807. 

EVANSVILLE.p.  v., capital  of  Vanderburg  co..  la..  173° 
8.W.  by  8.  Indianapolis.  797  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  N 
bank  of  Ohio  r.  at  the  cre.it  iionhern  bend,  lielow  the 
mouth  of  Green  r.  It  has  an  elevated  situation,  nnd  con- 
tains a  brick  court  house,  n  jail,  a  hank,  eight  churches,  two 
Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Ciiihis- 
llc,  an  academy,  six  schools,  a  steam  flouring  mill.  nn*> 
foundry,  forty-five  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  *500  Inhabi- 
tants. 

EVESHAM,  p.  t..  Burlington  co.,  N.J..  8  m.  S.W.  Mount 
Holly,  34  m.  8.  Trenton,  ISO  W.  Drained  by  Haines  creek, 
and  head  branches  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  r.  It  has  several 
villages,  and  contains  nineteen  stores,  one  lumber-yard, 
one  fulling  mill,  six  grist-mills,  twelve  sawmills,  three 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  twenty-one  schools,  1167  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  50H). 

EVESHAM,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of  England 
co.  Worcester,  hund.  lllackenhnrsi,  in  the  fertile  vale  of 
Evesham,  on  the  Avon,  13  in  S.E.  Worcester,  and  14  in.  N. 
by  E.  Chellenhani.  The  bor.  extends  over  three  parishes, 
comprising  in  nil  an  area  of  2150  acres.  Pop.  in  1831.  3991. 
The  limits  of  the  bor.  were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary 
Act.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  the  river,  the  cumtiitie.icn- 
tion  between  its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town,  a  monastery 
having  been  founded  here  anno  709.  It  was  a  mitred  abbey, 
and  at  the  dissolution  Its  revenues  amounted  to  XI 183  a 
year.  Few  vestiges  of  the  building  now  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  n  magnificent  tower,  now  used  ns  a  belfry, 
built  not  long  before  the  dissolution.  This  tower  Isasquare, 
£!  fi.  by  'H,  and  117  ft.  in  height  -  it  is  reckoned  Ihe  finest 
extant  specimen  nf  the  pointed  ecclesiastical  style  of  the 
16th  century.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  main 
street  In  the  line  of  the  bridge,  and  of  another  nearly  al 
right  nngles  to  It.  "The  appearance  of  the  town  Is  that  of 
a  flnurislring  and  Improving  place.  Many  houses  hare 
been  recently  rebuilt,  and  several  new  ones  added." 
Boundary  Rrport.)  It  Is  paved  and  lighted  under  the 
provisions  of  n  local  art,  which  also  provides  for  the 
watching  of  the  town,  and  the  care  of  tbe  bridge.  There 
are  three  churches,  with  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a  well  endowed  free 
grammar  school,  Archdeacon  Descle's  charity  school,  with 
national.  Infant,  and  Sunday  schools,  an  apprentice  fund, 
and  sundry  benefactions  to  Ihe  poor.  The  stocking  manu 
factum  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  parchment  Is  also 
made ;  but  gardening  is  the  principal  business  of  the  inhab 
Evesham  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  it  sent  two 
mem.  lo  the  pari,  hidden  in  the  31st  of  Edward  I-  but  it 
was  not  again  represented  till  Uie  early  part  of  the  reign 
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of  J  iim  •  I.,  who  gave  a  ehnrtcr  to  the  bor.  Since  tl 
has  continual  to  tend  2  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Prevl 


Since  then  it 

viuusiy 

to  the  Kel'orm  Act,  the  right  of  voting  wan  in  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  capital,  and  other  burgesses,  member*  of  the 
Cor|Kir«Uon.  Registered  elector*  In  183H-39,  358.  The  cor- 
ponition  revenue  amount*  to  near  £440  a  year,  mostly 
derived  from  bor.  rate*,  toll*,  and  due*.  The  mayor  and 
four  »«mor  aldermen  of  the  old  corporation  were  justice* 
of  the  peace,  and  had  power  to  hold  session*  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  to  try  and  punkah  all  crimes  other  than  high 
treason.  80  late  la  1740,  a  woiiuin  was  burned  here  for 
petty  (reason. 

Near  Evesham  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  August.  1265. 
the  battle  between  Kdward,  Prince  of  Wales,  ufterwanU 
Edward  I.,  and  the  confederated  barons  under  Simon  de 
Monitor!,  carl  of  Ijcircslcr :  the  latter  were  totally  defeated, 
and  their  leader  and  hi*  eldest  son  killed.  [Tindal'i 
F.retk  im.  pastim  ;  Boundary  Hrports,  i  < . 

EVREUX  (an.  Medtolan-um,  and  subsequently  Kturori 
eta),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Euro,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. 
on  the  lion,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine,  88  m.  8.  Rouen,  and 
51  in.  W.N.W.  Paris;  lat.  48°  55'  30"  N..  long.  1°  V  10" 
E.  Pop.  (1836;  7858.  It  ta  generally  well  built:  but  the 
streets  are  rather  narrow,  and  its  houses  have  an  antiquated 
appearance  ;  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  promenades,  and  I* 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  chief  public  building  Is 
the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious  in 
France  ;  it  is'  In  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Its  centre  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  dome  and  pyramid,  the  summit  of  which 
Is  355]  ft  above  the  ground  ;  sixteen  pillars  on  either  side 
separate  the  nave  and  choir  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
building ;  the  left  entrance,  which  is  flanked  by  two  octag- 
onal tower*,  is  greatly  admired.  The  other  principal  struc- 
tures ore  the  church  of  81.  8aurin.  probably  a*  ancient  as 
Che  cathedral ;  the  great  dock-tower,  built  In  1417 ;  the 
town-hall,  hotel  de  prefecture.  Episcopal  palace,  prison, 
theaire,  and  public  library,  with  1(1.000  vols.  Evreux  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  of  tribunal*  of  primary  Jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  of  a  bishopric,  which  hrid  its  origin  as  early 
as  the  third  century,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  depart- 
mental college,  and  a  primary  normal  school.  It  has  a  tine 
botanic  garden.  societies  of  agriculture,  science,  and  art*, 
and  of  medicine ;  and  various  courses  of  lectures.  Its  sit- 
uation on  one  of  the  principal  roads  in  Prance  greatly 
facilitates  its  trade,  and  affords  ready  outlets  fur  Its  mnnu 
factor.  -  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  tickings, 
sal  incites,  *lc.  Evreux  has  suffered  many  vicissitude*. 
It  was  frequently  in  possession  of  the  English ;  and  has 
been  repeated  I  y  sacked  by  them  and  by  the  French.  It  was 
assigned  by  Richelieu  to  the  due  de  Bouillon  in  exchange 
for  the  principality  of  Sedan.  (Hugo.  art.  Kurt;  Guide 
du  Vouorewr.) 

EVVLVO,  L,  Mercer  co„  N.  J.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Delaware 
r.  It  contains  one  fulling-mill,  one  woullcnfnriory,  one 
grist  null,  two  saw-mills,  one  distillery,  three  schools, 
seventy-seven  scholars.    Pop.  1017. 

EWLNGTON,  p.  v.  capital  of  Effingham  co.,111..  85  m.S. 
E.  Hprtogfield.  2!»  in.  N.B.  Vandalla,7l4  W.  Situated  on  (lie 
YV.  bank  of  Little  Wabash  r.  The  national  road  pa**e» 
through  it.  It  has  an  elevated  situntton,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 

EXETER,  a  city,  01.  of  Itself,  sea-port,  and  pari.  bar.  of 
England,  co.  Devon.,  hund.  Wonford  on  the  Eie,  9  m.  N 
W.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  English  chuinel.  157  m. 
W.8.W.  l«ondon  ;  Int.  50°  43'  N,  l.mg.  30  3*  30"  W.  Area 
of  citv  and  county,  4050  acres.  Pup.  of  do.  in  1821,  23,47"  ; 
in  IK3I.  88.242.  in  1841.  31 333.  It  is  built  on  the  acclivity 
and  summit  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
amidst  a  remarkably  broken  and  irregular,  but  fertile  dis- 
trict. The  two  principal  lines  of  street,  (each  nearly  2  m. 
in  length),  cross  at  right  ancle*  near  the  centre  of  lite  city  j 
numerous  smaller  ones  intersect  tli«:sc  and  each  oilier  In 
various  directions:  these  are  for  the  most  part  narrow, 
with  many  ancient  houses.  The  principal  street,  lending 
in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W..  ts  brood,  and  bn*  lofty  modern 
houses,  and  handsome  shops;  ti  is  connected  with  an 
ancient  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  n  tine 
bridge  of  three  arches,  built  in  1776.  Bedford  Circus,  the 
terraces  of  Nnrthernhay  and  Southcrnhny.  (forming  part  of 
the  city),  and  ihe  suburbs,  especially  those  of  llcavliree 
and  St.  I<eonar<<  1  on  the  E.  and  8*.  consist  also  of  elcgoul 
modem  residences:  in  these  directions,  terraces  of  a  similar 
character,  and  detached  villas,  are  fast  increasing:  the 
beauty  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  contiguity  of 
seven'  favourite  watering  place*,  and  the  excellent  markets, 
inducing  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  and  respectable 
1  imllles.  The  city  is  well  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and 
,  >i|'|ili«  i1  with  water  by  n  comp-inv  v,  illi  n  capital  of  £30.0(a) 
onder  an  act  paaaed  in  1831.  between  £60.000  and  £70.000 
have  been  expended  in  the  general  imts-ovemcnl  of  the 
city ;  nnd  upwards  of  £64.000  pounds  in  the  erection  of  two 
stiieiidid  market  places.  Exeter  it  the  seal  of  a  bishopric, 
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founded  in  1940.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1280,  is  one  nf 
Ihe  tincst  in  the  kingdom  :  It  Is  in  the  pointed  style  of  differ- 
ent periods,  with  two  massive  Norman  towers.  The  VV. 
front  has  a  facade,  with  numerous  statues  of  saints  and 
.  kings  in  niches  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tracery .  over  it 
is  a  magnificent  painted  window  ;  a  corresponding  one  at 
the  E.  end,  and  those  of  the  aisles  and  transepts  also 
1  display  great  diversity  and  beauty.  The  Interior  is  very 
striking,  from  lu  exquisite  proportions  and  simple  gran- 
deur ;  a  richly  ornamented  screen  parts  the  nave  from  the 
choir,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  very  large  organ  ;  St.  Mary  's 
rhapel,  the  chapter-house,  the  bUhop's  throne,  and  several 
ancient  monuments,  are  also  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
There  is  n  valuable  ancient  library,  in  which,  am..ngst 
other  muniments,  i*  the  F.zeter  Domesday  Book,  published 
I  by  the  Record  Commissioners  In  a  supplementary  vol.  to 
Ihe  great  Domesday.  The  cathedral  sutlered  much  during 
I  the  Fast  civil  war,  but  haa  been  carefully  renovated.  The 
I  bishop's  palace  (of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.)  adjoins  it  on 
'  the  8.E.  The  other  buildings  in  the  close  are  modern, 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  cathedral  on  the  W.  and  8. ; 
on  the  other  sides  is  an  open  area,  planted  with  treeo.  At 
an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  revenue 
of  the  See  of  Exeter  amounted  to  £2713  a  year.  The  total 
,  average  revenue  of  the  dean  and  chapter  during  the  seven 
1  years  ending  with  1834,  amounted  to  £*.«839  a  year.  There 
are  twenty-four  other  churches  and  Episcopal  chap<*l*  in 
the  city  nnd  suburbs ;  the  only  one  requiring  notice  Is  the 
I  modern  church  of  St.  Sidwell,  in  the  pointed  style,  which, 
I  with  its  spire,  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  on  the  X. 
I  side  of  the  city.  It  haa  also  a  Catholic  and  several  dissent 
ing  chapels,  and  a  synagogue.  The  principal  charitable 
institutions  are,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  hospital,  established 
in  1743.  and  accommodating  above  200  patients;  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  for  poor  children  of  any  of  the  foor 
W.  counties,  who  are  maintained,  educated  and  taught 
vurtou*  trades;  a  lunatic  asylum,  n  blind  asylum,  an  eye 
mnrmary,  city  dispensary,  and  several  seta  of  endowed 
almshouses;  a  female  penitentiary,  humane  society,  and 
numerous  others.  There  is  n  free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1633,  w  ith  a  revenue  of  about  iXK)  a  year,  and  six  exhi- 
bitions of  £3ti  each,  one  of  £32.  three  of  £25,  and  six  of 
£8  a  year  each,  to  either  university  ;  a  blue  coat  school 
founded  in  1661.  for  thirty-two  boys  and  four  girls,  and 
eighty  day  scholara ;  St.  Mary  Arches  school,  founded  ki 
1686,  and  now  educating  fifty-two  boys  on  Bell's  plan,  of 
whom  thirty  arc  partly  clothed;  the  Episcopal  chanty 
school,  established  In  1709,  and  now  clothing  and  instruct- 
ing 180  boy*  and  130  girts;  the  ladies'  school,  for  forty 
girl* ;  the  national  or  Bell's  school,  for  562  boys,  and  360 
girls ;  an  infant  school ;  a  dissenting  charity  school,  for 
fifty  five  children:  and  many  large  Sundiy  schools.  The 
Devon  and  Exeter  scientific  and  literary  institution  (sup- 
tiorted  by  shores  and  annual  subscription),  has  a  valuable 
library  and  museum :  there  is  also  an  athenarum  ;  public 
subscription  rooms,  for  balls,  concerts,  lu. ;  public  baths,  a 
good  theatre,  usually  open  In  winter,  and  during  the  county 
nssixes;  and  an  ancient  guildhall,  near  the  centre  of  the 
High  Street.  Annual  races  take  place  In  August,  on  Haldoa 
Hill,  ti  in.  8.W.  Of  the  city.  On  the  site  of  the 
Norman  cattle  (of  which  the  remain*  of  the  ancient  ( 
w  ay  are  still  preserved),  is  a  modern  county  sessions-be 
where  the  assizes,  ice.  are  held;  and  In  the  large 
before  it,  the  election  of  member*  for  S.  Devon,  and  other 
public  meetings,  lake  place.  It  Is  surrounded  amphitheatre- 
wise  by  the  old  ramparts,  the  slopes  nf  which  are  planted 
with  trees.  X.  of  the  ramparts  la  a  fine  public  avenue, 
near  which  are  the  county  Jail  and  bridewell,  and  alsc 
those  of  the  city  :  all  of  them  arc  well  built  nudem  struc- 
tures; near  the  former  ore  large  cavnlry  bairacks,  and  am 
the  S.  side  of  the  city  still  more  extensive  ones  for  artillery. 
The  principal  market  is  on  Friday  for  corn,  cattle,  woollen 
goods,  nnd  general  provisions ;  a  smaller  one  on  Tuesday 
for  the  last  named,  of  which  there  Is  also  a  considerable 
dally  supply,  especially  on  Saturday  ;  a  great  cattle-market 
on  the  second  Fridsy  In  each  month  ;  and  annual  fairs  the 
third  Wednesday  in  February,  May.  and  July,  and  the 
second  Wednesday  in  December,  chiefly  for  cattle.  At 
Alphington,  about  one  mile  from  the  city,  a  targe  horse  fair 
Is  held  yearly  in  October.  Woollen  goods  formed  the 
ancient  staple  of  Exeter,  nnd  during  last  century  It 
exported  large  quantities  to  the  peninsula,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  this  trade  has  wholly 
ceased.  The  cotton  and  shawl  manufacture.  Introduced 
more  recently,  has  also  been  given  up;  and  though  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Devon 
are  still  held  at  Exeter,  the  work  executed  there  ts  Untiled 
fo  serges.  There  are  several  large  breweries  and  Ircta- 
foundries  In  the  chy;  and  tan-yards  and  paper  mill*, 
employing  many  hand*,  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood. 
Its  chief  business  originates  in  IU  being  the  provincial 
capiul,  where  the  public  business  of  the  county  is 
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I,  a*  well  iu  the  daily  concerns  of  the  populous  and 
fertile  districts  immediately  round  1L  It  Is  also  a  great 
thoroughfare ;  and  litany  daily  coaches,  vnns,  and  wagons 
Mart  in  various  direction*  from  the  city  :  some  of  the  Inns 
ate  on  a  (1  rat-rate  scale.  It  has  three  joint-stock  banks,  a 
savings'  and  three  private  bank*,  nnd  five  weekly-newspa- 
pers. The  custoui-house,  quays,  bonding  and  other  ware- 
houses connected  with  the  shipping  trade,  are  at  the  8.W. 
and  of  the  city  ;  where  the  river,  confined  by  a  weir,  fonns 
a  floating  bnveu  connected  with  a  ship  canal  excavated  in 
1673,  nnd  originally  3  m.  long;  this  has  recently  been 
deepened,  and  extended  2  ui.  lower,  so  that  vessels  of  300 
kins  now  ascend  to  the  city  :  a  large  floating  basin  has  also 
been  formed,  la  addition  to  the  haven,  and  is  the  proposed 
terminus  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  now  in  pro- 
gress. These  Improvements  have  cost  the  city  corporation 
upwards  of  £100,000;  hitherto,  however,  there  has  been 
no  proportional  increase  of  trade,  and  the  heavy  port  dues 
are  much  complained  of.  The  sea  en  trance  to  the  harbour 
has  a  shifting  bar,  and  is  narrow  ami  intricate,  but  it  la  well 
buoyed,  and  within  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  between  it 
and  the  English  Channel,  Is  a  spacious  and  safe  anchorage 
sailed  the  High!.  There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1838,  192  ships,  of  the  burden  of  15.169  tons. 

Exeter  Is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  Its  earliest  char- 
ter wa<  grunted  by  Henry  II. ;  it*  last.  In  the  25th  George 
III.  The  city  Is  now  divided  Into  six  wards,  and  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  recorder,  mayor,  twelve  aldcrtni-n,  and  thirty- 
ni  counsellors.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation 
amounts  to  about  XI 2, tHIO.  derived  pirtly  from  lands  and 
houses,  but  chiefly  fioin  market,  town,  and  canal  dues. 
Its  debt,  upwards  of  two  thirds  of  which  was  Incurred  on 
the  canal),  amounts  to  above  £150,000.  The  charities  In 
the  city,  are  divided  Into  "  church"  and  "  general  charities," 
And  are  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies  of  trustees,  selected 
from  lists  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Exeter  has 
returned  two  members,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  1286;  the 
right  of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in 
freeholders  and  In  freemen  by  heirship,  servitude,  and 
presentation.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of 
the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace  the  suburbs  of  lleavltree 
and  Su  Thomas,  and  some  other  districts,  having  a  pop.  of 
5207.  .-vikI  making  the  total  pop.  «if  the  pari.  bor.  In  M« 
33.ua.  Registered  electors  In  1834-39,  34.13.  The  limits 
of  the  municipal  bor.  now  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari, 
bor.  The  courts  of  justice,  or  quarter  sessions  for  the  city, 
have  jurisdiction,  under  the  power*  given  by  the  Municipal 
Ki'lorm  Art  ;  they  are  hold  lour  limes  n  yenr  ;  the  recorder 
presides,  and  barristers  plead  In  them.  There  are  four 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  provost's  court  hnvtng  juris- 
diction to  any  amount.  A  court  of  requests,  for  debts  under 
forty  shillings,  established  In  13th  George  ill  Is  held  once 
a  fortnight,  and  much  resorted  to.  The  general  sessions 
and  assises  for  Devonshire,  are  also  held  here.  The  city 
poor  nre  nndcr  a  corporation  established  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  rates  average  upwards  of  £8000  a 
rear,  nnd  the  amount  raised  by  assessment  under  the 
Improvement  Act,  In  1838-39,  exceeded  £7000.  The  sn- 
uu  tl  value  of  rateable  property,  In  1838,  was  estimated  at 
£133.448. 

Exeler  i«  the  Ilea  Damniorum  of  the  Roman  period, 
and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  second  century:  numerous 
coins  and  other  relic*  of  that  people  have  been  discovered. 
During  the  Saxon  period  it  was  for  some  time  the  capital 
of  Wesaex,  and  was  noted  for  the  number  of  Its  religious 
establishments.  It  Iras  undergone  several  sieges.  Arch- 
bishop Bildwln.  Sir  T.  Bodley,  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Lord  Chancellor  King.  Lord  Gifford.  Sir  V.  Gibbs, 
were  native*  of  Exeter :  It  give*  the  titles  of  Mnrquis  and 
Enrl  to  the  Cecil  family.  (Par/.  HeporU  and  prieaU 
Information.) 

Ex ktkr.  p.  t.,  Penobscot  civ.  Me.,  79  m.  N.N.E.  Aucustn. 
674  VV.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Kanduskeng  stream. 
Incorporated  In  181 1.  It  has  various  mills  and  manufac- 
tories, not  particularized  in  the  census,  employing  a  capital 
of  f  HIO.OOO.  It  has  thirteen  schools,  M5I  scholars.  Pop.  2038. 

Exktkr.  p.  t.  cap.  with  Portsmouth  of  Hocklnghnm  eo„ 
N.  II.  37  m. 9. E.  by  E. Concord, 480  W.  Incorpomti -d  in  1639. 
Watered  by  Exeter  r.,  a  branch  of  Piscatnqua  r.  and  Little 
f.  which  afford  good  water-power.  It  contains  four 
chur.he*.  one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist, 
and  iitKi  Christian,  thirty  store*,  one  cntton-foctory  with 
3000  spindles,  one  powder  mill,  one  paper  mill,  four  tanne- 
ries, three  potteries,  four  printing-offices,  two  binderies, 
three  weekly  newspaper*,  four  academies,  275  students, 
twelve  schools,  610  scholar*.  Pop.  2925.  The  v.  is  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  on  Exeter  r-  at  the  fall*,  which  afford 
great  water-power.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  a  bank, 
three  churches,  and  Phillip*'  Exeter  Academy,  an  old.  well 
endowed  and  flourishing  institution.  It  has  a  valuable 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Vessels  of  a  large 
burden  come  up  to  the  place. 
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Exeter,  t.  Washington  co.,  R.  I.  24  m.  S.W.  Providence 
Incorporated  In  17  13.  Drained  by  Wood  r.  and  Its  branches, 
which  afford  water  power.  It  contains  eight  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  three  woollen-factories,  six  grist  mills,  eight 
saw-mills,  thirteen  schools,  422  scholars.   Pop.  1770, 

Exeter,  p.  v„  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.  77  m.  W.  Albany,  367  W. 
Bounded  E.  by  Cunaderaga  lake.  Organized  in  1799. 
Drained  by  Butternut  and  Wharton  creeks.  It  contains 
four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  nine  saw-mills, 
three  turneries,  nine  schools,  469  scholars.  Pop.  1423. 
The  v.  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  one  store,  and 
•bout  twelve  dwellings. 

Exrtrr,  L,  Berks  co.,  Pa.  Drained  by  Mnnokesy  and 
Rush  creeks,  branches  of  Schuylkill  r.  It  contains  one 
church,  common  to  Lutherans  nnd  Presbyterians,  three 
stores,  one  forge,  one  fulllng-inlll,  three  grist-mills,  three 
saw  mills,  one  oil-tntll.    Pop.  I'M  I 

Exrtbr,  p.  v..  Lucerne  co.,  Pa.,  129  m.  N.N.E.  Harrisburg, 
237  W.  Watered  by  Susquehanna  r.,  and  small  creeks 
flowing  Into  It.  In  the  8.  part  of  this  town,  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Wyoming  was  fought.  July  3d,  1778,  In  which 
many  Americans  were  slain  by  the  British  nnd  Indians, 
In  a  barbarous  manner.  (Bee  Campbell's  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.)  It  contains  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two 
grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  eight  schools,  289  scholars. 
Pop.  1529. 

Exrtrr,  p.  t.,  Monroe  co.,  Mich.  It  has  one  sow  mill. 
Pop.  235. 

EXt.'MA,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  which  see. 

EYE,  a  bor.  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  SufTolk,  rape 
Pevensey,  hund.  Hart  tan  terr,  m  ■  low  fertile  tract,  Inter- 
sected by  several  streams,  about  2  tn-  from  the  main  line 
of  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  75  m.  N.E.  London, 
Area  2370  acres.  Pop.  (18311,  2313.  "It  is  of  some  Im- 
portance to  the  neighbourhood  a*  a  market  town,  but  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  considered  a*  a  place  of  trade.  Tim 
white-washed  houses,  thatched  roofs,  and  unpaved  streets, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  handsome  agricultural 
village."  (Homndary  Report.)  The  church  is  a  spacious 
cruciform  structure,  with  a  noble  tower  In  the  later  Gothic 
style  ;  there  are  also  twodlsscntlng  chapels ;  nn  almshouse 
for  poor  women ;  n  free  graniinnr-school,  (with  two  eshi 
billon*  to  the  university  of  Cambridge),  at  present  educat- 
ing twenty  boys;  a  national  school,  supported  by  sub*crlp 
Uun ;  a  house  of  Industry,  adjoining  which  Is  a  hund'ome 
modern  guildhnll.  Market,  Tuesday,  for  corn  ;  Saturday, 
for  general  provisions.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed In  agriculture  ;  formerly,  hand-made  lace  employed 
a  majority  of  the  females,  but  since  the  Introduction  of 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  this  has  declined.  It  elnliru- 
to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription  ;  'he  earliest  charter  was  grant- 
ed In  the  reign  of  John,  nnd  subsequently  eight  other* 
were  conferred.  It  returned  two  member*  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  It  was  deprived  of  one  member.  The  right 
of  voting  was  formerly  in  the  burgesses,  bailiffs,  and  com 
monalty.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the 
pari.  bor.  so  as  to  Include  ten  additional  parishes,  compri- 
sing an  area  of  15,150  acres;  and  a  pop..  In  1831,  of7015.* 
Registered  elector*  In  1839-40,  328.  According  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Act.  the  limits  of  the  bor.  for  municipal  purposes 
are  restricted  to  about  150  acre* ;  and  it  Is  governed 
by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsellor*.  The  corpora 
tion  revenue  Is  about  £400  a  year,  chiefly  derived  from 
reals. 

EYEMOUTH,  a  market  town,  and  the  only  sea  port  in 
Berwickshire.  Scotland,  on  the  German  ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Eye,  7  m.  N.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
42  m.  E.  by  8.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  1831,  1106;  the  parish  I* 
confined  almost  solely  to  the  burgh,  only  75  persons  residing 
In  Its  landward  portion.  The  town  has  generally  a  thriving 
and  respectable  appearance,  but  the  only  public  building 
worth  notice  is  the  parish  church.  It  carries  oo  some 
fishery  business  ;  but  latterly  it  ha*  creatly  nslMR  oC  A 
successful  attempt  has  lately  (1832)  been  made  to  make 
Eyemouth  a  weekly  grain  market.  In  1832.  grain  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000  was  sold  in  it ;  and  the  market  has  in- 
creased *lnee.  This  result  Is  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  port  charges.  The 
harbour  of  Eyemouth  lies  at  the  corner  of  a  bay.  Into  whicn 
•hip*  may  work  In  and  out  at  oil  limes  of  the  tide,  or  lie  at 
anchor,  secure  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  N.  or  N.E. 
Spacious  granaries  have  been  erected,  la  connection  with 
the  corn  trade,  on  the  quay ;  and  a  large  building,  once 
used  as  barrack*  for  soldiers,  has  olso  been  employed  as  a 
granary.  A  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland 
has  been  introduced.  The  vessels  of  all  descriptions  which 
armed  and  sailed  in  1833,  were  201 ;  in  1834,  198.  Ow  ing 
to  Its  near  vicinity  to  England,  being  the  first  harbour  tm 

•  Tb it  it  'he  ttatsSBMt  of  lbs  Boundary  Btpoet,  tst  il  it  ooli  afSfasf 
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FABBRIANO. 

side,  Eyemouth  im  loan  famous  for » muggllr.g ; 
nut  ill icii  traffic  has  loaf  disappeared. 

Ev  eitioiith  If  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  the 
moat  important  fact  in  Its  history  la,  th.it  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland  In  1547,  caused 
a  fort  to  be  erected  on  a  bold  promontory  to  the  N.  of  the  i 
(own,  live  remain*  of  which  eon  still  be  traced.  The  great 
Duke  of  Morlborough.  though  not  otherwise  connected 
with  this  place,  was  created  Baron  Eyemouth  by  William 
III.;  but  the  title  being  limited  to  heirs  male,  is  now  ex- 
tinct, (kcd/mtk'a  Harder  Hut,,  p.  500;  JVrs»  Statist.  Ac- 
~unt  of  Sc,U*nd,  *  Berwick,  p.  318-336.) 


P. 

FABBRIANO.  a  city  of  central  Italy,  Papal  States,  deleg. 
a.  cram,  at  the  K  foot  of  the  Apennines.  30  in.  W.9.W. 
Pop.  8500.   It  has  a  ealhedral  and  nuuicrous 
Felt  cloth,  of  good  quality,  for  printers,  distil 


term,  paper-makers,  ate.,  is  produced  here ;  and  it  is  cele- 
brated lor  its  paper  and  parchment:  it  has  been  supposed, 
indeed,  that  this  was  one  uf  the  first  places  at  which  paper 
from  linen  rags  was  manufactured.  Glue,  and  some  other 
articles,  arc  also  produced.  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and 
markets  twice  a  week.    (Hampoldi;  Hoicnng's  Report 

FABIU8,  u  Onomiga  ,  „..  N.  V..  18  m.  8.E.  Syracuse, 
120  m.  VV.  Albany,  337  W.  Watered  by  hend  branches  of 
Toug  tin  logs  river.  In  the  N.E.  corner  Is  a  marly  marsh, 
which  converts  wood  immersed  into  it  Into  stone.  In  this  L 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  formications,  and  beneath  the 
earth  in  litem,  human  bones  are  found.  The  v.  of  Prunk- 
Unville,  a  little  N.  of  the  centre,  contains  three  churches, 
one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Presbyterian ;  four 
stores,  and  about  forty  dwellings.  In  tho  k  are  twenty 
two  schools,  "6A  scholars.    Pop.  25(12. 

FACTOR  YVILLE,  p.  v.,  Castleton  U  Richmond  CO., 
N.  Y.   Situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Staten  Island,  and  con 
one  Episcopal  church ;  live  stores,  one  grist-mill,  ei- 
le  dyeing  and  printing  works,  a  manufactory  of  gum- 
cloths,  100  dwellings,  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

by  W. 


is  153  m.  S. 


The  post-office,  called  North  Shore, 
Albany.  231  W. 

FA  EN  Z  A  (nn.  Faoentia),  a  town  of  central  Italy,  Papal 
States,  deleg.  Ravenna,  on  the  Emilian  Way,  at  the  junction 
of  the  ennui  of  Zanelli  with  the  Lauionc.  9  m.  N. VV.  Forli, 
and  30  m.  8  E.  Bologna.  Pop.  (1832)  18,500.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  has 
four  well-built  streets  leading  to  a  square  in  its  centre,  in 
which  are  the  cathedral,  town-hill,  new  theatre,  and 
many  handsome  private  residences  ( paJaiit),  with  a  fine 
marble  fountain  In  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the  sown  con- 
sists of  miserable  courts  and  lanes.  There  are  25  churches. 
15  convent*,  two  schools  uf  painting,  a  lyceum,  hospital, 
and  two  orphan  asylums.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of 
porcelain  which  lias  derived  its  name  (/ay  race)  from  this 
(own,  still  continues  to  be  carried  on,  but  to  a  much  lesa 

extent  than  formerly.   There  are   r  factories  for  silk 

fabrics  and  twist,  paper-mill'*.  Sic.  Its  trade,  which  is  said 
to  be  tolerably  active,  1*  facilitated  by  the  canal,  which 
leads  to  the  Po-di-Primaro.  Faenxa  was  sacked  by  the 
Goths  in  the  sixth  century  ;  nearly  ruined  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.;  and  annexed  to  Hie  |»>pedom  by  Julius  II.  in 
1509.    It  was  the  residence  of  Torricelli,  the  inventor  of 


FaYrFAX?  p-'^Traik/in^!:  EfSj  m.  N.W.  Mool- 
tlier.  535  W.  Chartered  in  J763,  fin*  settled  in  1783.  or 
mixed  in  1787.     Watered  bv  Lamoille  river  and  Its 


pelkr. 

ionised  In  1787.  Watered  by  Lamoille  river  and  its 
brunches,  which  afford  water-puwer.  The  r.  hits  a  fall  of 
88  ft  In  30  rods.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  common  to 
Congregational  isti  and  Baptists,  and  one  Methodist;  two 
stores,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  eleven 
schools.  254  scholars.   Pop.  1918. 

Fstarsjt,  county,  Vn.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  450  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  and  N.E.  by 
Potomac  r.  and  tho  district  of  Columbia,  which  was  partly 
taken  from  It;  and  8.W.  by  Occoquan  r.  Watered  by  Diffi- 
cult creek.  It  contained,  in  1840,  12501  neat  cattle,  6513 
slice p,  9803  swine;  and  produced  24.630  bushels  of  wheat, 
V943  of  rye,  158,012  of  Indian  corn.  1594  of  buckwheat, 
<V>,MJ6  of  on  is.  7812  of  potatoes,  13,480  pounds  of  tobneco. 
It  had  two  ciil leges,  61  students,  one  academy.  20  students, 
eight  schools,  245  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  5469 ;  slaves, 
MB;  free  coloured,  448;  total,  9370.  Capital,  Fairfax, 
(  II. 

FsiarAi.  C.  H.,  n.  v..  capital  of  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  121  m. 
V  Richmond.  31  VV.   It  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  three 

■CM  inhabitants. 

office  is  called  Culpepper  C.  U.,  98  m.  N.N.W. 


FAIRFIELD 

83  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Mountain  creek,  a  branch 
of  It  tpp<  bannock  rives.  It  eonwios  a  court-house,  jsil  on 
the  public  square,  three  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Praa 
byterian,  and  one  Baptist ;  a  market- hous*.  nine  stums 
two  tanneries,  various  mechanic  shops,  two  printing-offices, 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Proceeds  of  the  post  office 
•469. 

FAIRFIELD,  p.  t ,  Somerset  co..  Me..  22  m.  N.  Augusta. 
617  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Kennebec  river.  Boats  navigate 
this  river  to  Augusta,  where  It  meets  sloop  navigation.  It 
contains  four  skves.  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  twenty 

art  saw-mills,  two  tanneries;  twenty  three  schools,  860 
oiars.   Pop.  2198. 
FsiariSLD,  p.t.  Franklin  eo.,  Vt.,  54  m.  N.W.  Moat 
peiier.  544  W.   Chartered  in  1763,  Ant  settled  in  1788.  or 
ganised  1790.    Drained  by  branches  of 
which  afford  water-power.  It 
churrhrs.  one  (  ongrrgalional.  i 

and  one  Epi  •cnp.it',  three  stores,  three  fulling  mills, 
grist  mills,  eight  saw  nulls,  two  tanneries ;  sixteen  schools. 

303  scholar*.    Pop.  2t4H. 

PuKriKLO,  county.  Ct.  Situated  in  the  8.W.  part  of  ths 
slate,  and  contain*  630  sq  in.  Bounded  8.  by  Long  Island 
sound,  on  nint  h  it  cxirtml*  for  M>  miles,  hiving  a  number 
of  g.*><i  harbour*  ;  nud  N.E.  and  E.  by  lioiitntonic  river 
Watered  by  Mill,  Saiuttluck,  and  Norwaik  rivers,  which 
allord  water  power.  I(  has  considerable  navigation  em 
{tloyed  in  the  enisling  trade,  and  the  fisheries,  it Cisanuauu. 
In  1840,  ".H.452  neat  raffle.  33.355  sheep,  217  1'J  swia* ;  and 
|>roduccd  \U.*r>  bushels  ol  wheal,  111.530  of  rye,  216.894 
of  Indian  •  .  in.  112.923  of  buckwheat,  319.781  of  oats.  550.587 
of  potatoes,  ll  hud  (wo  hundred  and  inly  wvco  stores, 
sixteen  lumber  yard*,  two  furnaces,  two  forges,  twelve 
fulling  nulls,  niur  woollen  factories,  six  Cotton  factories 
witli  H<*)  spindles,  nnn  dying  and  printing  works,  four 
flouring  mill-,  fifty  nine  grist-mills,  seventy-one  saw  mills, 
one  paper-mill,  one  rope  walk,  twenty-six  tumeric*,  three 
potteries,  six  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  five  weealr 
;  thirty  one  academies,  867  student*,  two  bun 
I  scIkmiIs,  8285  scholars.  Pop.  49,917.  Cat*- 
ad  Danbury. 

FAtartCLO.  county,  U.  Situated  a  little  8.E.  of  ll*  can 
tre  of  the  stale,  and  contains  540  »q.  m.   Watered  by  Hock 

hocking  river  and  Us  hrauehc*.  ll  rotilsiined,  in  1840, 
2fi,iilU  neat  cattle,  41.6*5  sheep.  53.578  swine ,  and  pro- 
duced 610. 152  bushels  of  wheal,  32841  of  rve,  U09.&UU of 
Indian  corn.  'Aril  of  barley.  377,834  of  oats,  07,265  uf  pou 
toes,  248.570  pounds  of  tobacco,  102.302  of  sugar.  It  had 
forty  tight  stores,  three  lulling  mills,  seven  wool  I  en  fa* 
lories,  one  flouring  mill,  twenty -one  grist-mills,  forty-can 
saw  mill*,  twenty  tanneries,  seven  distiller  ley,  three  brew 
erh's,  one  rope  walk,  three  printing-office*.  Hirer,  weekly 
new 'spnpers.    Pop  31.924.    Capital.  l«nntu»lrr. 

I  aikfield.  ilislriel,  H.  V.  Situated  a  Utile  N.  of  the  cen 
tral  |iart  of  the  state,  and  contains  7\»  sq.  m.  Boundra 
N.E.  by  Watrree  river,  and  8.W.  by  Broad  rivrr.  and 
drained  by  thair  branches.  It  contained,  in  1840,  16.021 
neat  cattle.  6924  sheep,  24.424  swine  ;  and  produced  22,784 
bushels  of  wheat,  2138  of  rye,  556,055  of  Indian  Cora,  57,12* 
of  oats,  30.689  of  potatoes,  8,159.450  pouiitis  of  cotton.  It 
had  forty  one  stores,  sixteen  gust  mills,  sight  saw-mills; 
one  academy.  25  students,  four  schools.  98  scholars  Pop. 
whites.  75n7 ;  slaves.  12,505;  tree  coloured. 73;  toul,  20,165 
Cs|Hlal,  W  iniislH.ro. 

Fairmki.d.  p.  I.,  post  of  entry,  and  semi  capital  of  Fair 
field  co..  Ci..  58  m.  H.W.  Hartford,  21  m.  S.S.W.  New 
Haven.  270  W.  First  set.led  ...  I 
Island  sound.  It  Is  divtdod  into  three 
Grcen's-farma,  and  Greenfield.  The 
Fairfield,  lour  miles  from  Bridgeport, 
Haven,  is  built  principally  on  oue  »tr.*t.  with  n 
square  in  the  centre,  on  which  urc  a  court  house,  jail.  Con- 
gregational  church,  an  academy,  and.  in  the  about  IOU 
dwellings.  With  lf.tnhi.rv,  it  is  a  enpital  of  the  co.  This 
place  was  burned  in  I77u,  by  Gov.  Tryou,  whan  the  court- 
house,  two  churches,  ts5  dwellings.  55  barns,  15  stores,  and 
15  shops  were  destroyed,  producing  great  distress.  Five 
hundred  barrels  of  rice,  which  had  l>cei.  stored  in  Use  eeauu 
of  the  court  house,  were  destroyed.  The  v.  of  Blackcock 
1|  in.  In  mi  the  court  house.  |*m-«*eri.  next  to  New  London, 
the  best  harbour  in  the  stale,  having  19  fL  of  water.  There 
fa  a  liglii  house  on  l-'uirweather  island.  It  is  ea»y  ej  en- 
trance. S-iuihport,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  r..  3  m.  8.W.  of 
tbe  court  bouse,  has  a  Congregational  church,  an  academy, 
a  bank,  eight  s:ores.  und  als>ut  seventy  dwellings.  The 
harbour  ndn.ils  vessels  of  100  Ions  burthen,  and  is  rarely 
obstrurted  by  ice.  The  v.  of  Greenfield  Hill  lias  a  Congre- 
gational rhurt  h.  nn  academy,  once  taught  by  Dr.  Dwigbt. 
who  was  the  minister  of  the  place.  Iiefore  his  reirsrrvaJ  la 
Yale  college.  Tba  view  from  the  belfry  of  toe  churcu  l. 
extensive  and  highly  beaullfal.  comprehending  sevenSee 
churches,  five  light  houses,  and  Long  Island  sound.  Ths* 


i,  r.iirrjcm, 
ancient  vilUge  of 
21  from  New 
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FAIRFIELD. 

Krnrry  ha*  been  celebrated  in  "  Dwtghl's  Greenfield  H ill," 
which  Jin  eminent  theological  lenchrr  tn  Ureal  Britain  has 
pr>miNip*vMl  -  a  charming  poem."  The  t  contain*  flfleeu 
■tow,  two  lumber  yanls,  four  flirt  mill*,  two  sawmills, 
two  I  wineries;  three  academies,  104  students,  icvrntecn 
schools,  488  scholars.    Pop.  3034. 

FxiKriKLB,  p.  I.,  Herkimer  co,  N.  Y.,  8  m  N.  LUUe  FalU, 
79  in.  W.  by  N.  Albany.  308  \V.  Organized  In  I7W>. 
Drained  b)  Wot  Canada  creek.  The  v.  contain*  three 
churches,  one  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Presby- 
terian, and  a  flourishing  academy,  with  male  and  female 
lea.  Iter*.  It  contained  the  Western  College  of  Physicians 
anil  Surgeons,  founded  in  1813  and  in  which,  in  25  yeara 

rsvloiw  to  1640.  *MaJ  medical  students  were  educated.  It 
now  discontinued.   The  t.  contains  rive  stores,  sli  saw 
mills,  one  tannery;  one  academy,  81.1  student*,  thirteen 
schools.  650  scholars.    Pop.  183ti. 

I  .  i  n . .  m  i>  t,  Cumberland  co.,  N.J,"ra.  S.  Bridgclon. 
Bounded  In  part  8.  by  Delaware  bay.  Drained  hy  Cohansey , 
Naiiuttet,  and  Cedar  creeks.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian 
ami  one  Methodist  church;  seven  stores,  two  grist-mill*, 
one  saw- mill,  one  tannery  ;  five  schools,  114  scholars.  Pop. 

im 

I  (i in  in  iv  t ,  Crawford  Co..  Pa.  It  Inu  two  stores,  two 
giiri  mill*,  five  saw  mills,  two  distilleries.    Pop.  1313. 

Fairfield,  U,  Westmoreland  co..  Pi.,  33  in.  1-  Greens- 
buig.  Hounded  N  R.  by  Concipiugh  river,  by  several  small 
brunches  of  which  It  is  drained.  It  contains  four  store*, 
one  fulling-mill,  three  flouring  mill*,  two  grist-mills,  two 
tanneries;  one  academy,  40  students,  ten  schools,  371 
scholar*.    Pop.  2045. 

Paiamkld,  t,,  Butler  co  ,  O.  D  contain*  Hamilton  v.. 
the  capital  of  the  co.  It  has  three  schools,  04  scholars. 
Pop.  3171. 

I'limum,  t,  Columbiana  co,  O.  It  contains  the  v.  of 
Columbiana,  which  has  one  srhool,  40  scholars.  Pop.  273 ; 
and  the  v.  of  Fairfield,  with  oue  school.  00  scholars.  Pop. 
101.   The  town  contains  five  schools,  341  scholars.  Pop. 

tza. 

I  tiaricLD,  t..  Highland  Co.,  O.  It  ha*  fourteen  school*, 
1310  scholars.   Pop.  3544. 

f'AiariKLD,  t.,  Tusrarawaa co., O.  It  ha*  two  saw-mills; 
•even  schools,  370  scholars.    Pop.  MO. 

Pairfikld,  I.,  Huron  co..  O.,  100  m.  V  by  P..  Columbu*. 
It  has  acvoa  schools,  281  scholars.   Pup.  1004. 

FstartKLD,  p.  v.,  Bath  1-,  Greene  co.,  O,  57  m.  W.  by  8. 
Columbus,  150  W.  Situated  on  the  8  E.  side  ..I  M  .1  river. 
It  contains  two  churches  ;  eight  stores,  one  large  grist-mill, 
two  tanneries,  thirty  mechanic  shop*.  KM  dwelling*,  and 
about  OUU  Inhaliltanta.  The  view  of  the  v.  from  the  mir- 
ruiiniling  hills  Is  very  beautiful. 

r'AiartBLD,  t,  Madison  co,  O.  It  contains  two  stores, 
mv  saw-mill ;  ten  school*,  245  scholars.    Pop.  505. 

Fairvhclp.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Wayne  co..  III..  145  m.  B.F.. 
BpnnglieM,  751  W.  Situated  on  the  border  of  llarfrave's 
prairie.  Ii  contains  a  hamlsome  brick  court  hnaee,  a  Jail, 
four  stores,  about  30  dwellings,  and  SJ0  Inhabitants,  ll 
has  n  large  manufactory  ol  castor  oil. 

FAtariKLD,  t_  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.  It  has  one  saw-mill ; 
■I*  school*,  100  scholars.    Pop.  837. 

FAIKHAVKN,  p.  t..  Rutland  co..  Vt.,  79  m.  8.W.  Mont- 
pelior.  451  W.  Chartered  In  1770,  orcani7.nl  in  1783. 
Bounded  E.  by  Lake  Bombazine,  8.  by  Poultney  river,  and 
W.  by  CartleUin  river.  Poulteney  r.  receives  the  millet  of 
L.  Bombazine.  Castletnn  r.  atliirds  wafer  power.  These 
river*  unite,  and  enter  Kurt  hay  by  l.nke  Chuuplnin,  3  m. 
from  their  junction.  It  contain*  one  Congregational  church  ; 
two  stores,  four  fortes,  one  prist  mill,  four  saw  mills,  one 
paper-mill ;  four  school*.  300  scholars.   Pop.  633. 

Fairii  iVEJt,  p.  L.  Bristol  co.,  Mass,  SO  in.  B.  by  E.  Bos 
ton,  430  W.  Bounded  W.  hy  Acuasnct  river,  which  sepo- 
rates  it  from  New  Bedford.  First  settled  in  1704.  The  v. 
is  pleasantly  sltuntrtl  opposite  lo  New  Bedford,  with  which 
It  Is  connected  by  a  bridge  3000  feel  long,  crossing  several 
Kinml*.  winch,  with  the  nbutliH  nts,  make  2000  feet  more. 
It  contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Mrth 
odist.  ami  one  Freewill  Baptist;  u  bank,  an  Insurance 
nflicc,  and  nearly  40  vessels  employed  In  the  whale  fishery. 
The  L  contains  thlrty-ime  stores,  one  lumber  yard,  two 
Woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories  with  1 760  spindles ; 
one  acndeuiy,  40  students,  twenty  tw  o  schools,  1 103  scholar*. 
Top.  3051. 

Fairmavbsj,  p.  v..  New  Haven  and  Fjvrt  Haven  town- 
ships, New  Haven  co..  CL  3B  m.  8.  Hartford.  303  W. 
8itinte*l  on  both  sides  of  Uulnnlpiar  river,  over  which  is  a 
bridge,  2  in.  C  New  Haven  C  II.  h  i  •  mi  im  -  Its  0  rlmn-he*. 
one  Congri-giiiional  and  one  Methodist;  *  flourishing  acid 
«n»y.  called  the  '•Collegiate  and  Practical  Institute;"  and 
about  HMO  Inhabitants.  It  has  been  built  up  chiefly  by 
the  oyster  trade,  and  export*  from  30  to  40,000  bushels  an- 
nually, besides  large  quantities  of  round  and  long  clams. 
It  has  over  30  vessels,  employed  in  the  West  India  and 
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coasting  trade.  Lime  u  eiicnsively  manufactured  from 
oyster  shells. 

FAIRLKE,  p.  L.  Orange  co,  Vt.  38  m.  B.F.  MonlpeU«r. 
50«  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Connecticut  river,  over  which  la  a 
bridge,  connecting  it  with  Orford,  N.  H.  Chartered  In  1701. 
first  settled  In  17*8.  Fairiee  lake  is  I  m.  W.  of  Connecticut 
r..  and  is  3  in.  long,  and  thiee-fisirUi*  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
town  contains  a  Congregational  church  ;  two  store*,  one 
grist  mill,  four  saw-mills ;  sii  schools,  345  scholars.  Pop. 
044. 

FAIRMONT,  p.  t,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.  It  contains  four 
saw  mills;  three  school*.  113  scholars.  Pop.  504.  The 
I-      .Mi.  .  :.  .-  ill.-, I  Fairmont  Spring*. 

FAIRPORT,  p.  v..  Painsville  I,  Lake  co,  O.,  178  n. 
N.B.  Columbu*.  353  W.    Situated  on  the  E.  aide  of  Grand 
river,  at  its  mouth.    It  has  a  good  harbour  for  lake  vessels, 
3  m  from  P.iliiavtllc,  of  which  It  is  the  port.   Though  a 
small  v.  It  has  a  city  charter.    It  has  a  light-house. 

Pairi*ort,  t.,  Ashtabula  co.,  O.  It  haa  five  schools,  185 
scholar*.    Pop  041. 

FAIRVIEVV.  p.t,  Erie  co.  Fa., 967  m.  N.W.  Harri«burg, 
342  W.  Rounded  N.  by  Lake  Erie.  Watered  by  Walnut 
and  Elk  rreeks.  Ii  has  a  v.  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  cr, 
on  Lake  Erie.  It  contain*  one  store,  two  grist  mills,  five 
saw-mills,  one  paper-mill ;  ten  schools,  378  scholars.  Pop. 
1481. 

Faibvibw,  t,  York  co.  Pn,  17  m.  N.W.  York.  Watered 
by  Yellow  breeches.  Fishing,  and  Newberry  creeks.  It  con- 
tain* one  flouring- mill,  three  grist-mills,  throe  saw  mills, 
one  oil -mill,  two  tanneries,  ten  distilleries;  twelve  schools, 
370  scholars.    Pop.  1003. 

Fairvikw,  p.  v,  called  also  New  Manchester.  Brooke 
en,  Va,  354  m.  N.W.  Richmond.  307  W.  Situnted  2  m. 
E.  of  Ohio  river.  It  contains  two  Presbyterian  churchea ; 
two  stores,  four  flouring  mills,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 
Proceeds  of  the  post -office.  g77. 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  cap.  arrond, 
on  the  Ante,  31  m.  8.8.E.  Caen.  Pop.  (1836)  9306.  It  Is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  Is 
crowned  by  u*  castle,  now  tn  pirt  a  ruin,  but  anciently  the 
residence  of  the  duke*  of  Normandy,  and  the  birthplace 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  town  was  formerly  pretty 
well  fortified,  and  Is  still  surrounded  with  walls.  It  Is 
clean  and  well  built;  has  three  long  streets,  four  squares 
adorned  with  modem  fountains,  three  churches,  two  bos 
pit  ils,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  library  with  4000  vols.  Fa- 
iaise  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  n  communal 
college.  Its  manufacture*  consist  of  lace,  tulles,  cotton 
fabrics,  4tr.  Its  suburb  of  Guibrny  is  celebrated  for  a  large 
fair  held  in  It  each  year,  from  the  10th  to  tlx-  35th  August, 
which  Hugo  says,  "l»  for  the  N.W.  of  France,  whit  the 
fair  of  Beattcalre  Is  for  the  8."  The  value  of  the  ootn- 
module*  disposed  of  at  this  fair  has  been  estimated  at 
1 5.000,000  fr.  ( £000,000; .  ( Hug;  art.  C*Jvadtn  ;  OeiaV  dm 
Vajmgtur,  trt.) 

FALKIRK,  a  market  town,  pari,  bor,  and  par.  of  Scot 
land,  co.  Stirling,  on  nn  eminence,  3  m.  S.S.W.  Frith  of 
Forth,  at  Grangemouth,  at  the  8.W.  extremity  of  the  fer- 
tile tract  of  land  called  "  the  Cane  of  Falkirk."  33  m.  W. 
by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  10  m.  8.  by  E.  Stirling.  Pop.  of  Fal 
kirk  proper.  5600.  but  Including  the  suburbs  of  Graham-ton 
and  Bninsford.  about  7000.    Pop.  of  the  town  and  parish, 


in  1801,  8088;  in  1831.  13.743;  inhabited  house*  1046, 
averaging  7-741  persons  to  a  house.  There  are  two  other 
villages  within  less  than  a  mile  each  of  the  town,  namely 
Camelon  on  the  W,  and  Lauriston  on  the  E.  The  Cnrron 
Iron  works;  (ttt  Carron)  are  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Bninsford,  nnd  a  village  railed  Cnrron  Shore,  about  half 
a  mile  more  distant  In  the  same  directum.  Grangemouth, 
situr.tod  at  the  junction  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  with 
the  river  Carron.  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Forth,  forma 
the  port  of  Falkirk.  The  canal  in  question  runs  past  the 
N.  extremity  of  Baln*ford.  and  I*  joined  by  the  Union  rnnal 
from  Edinburgh,  at  lock  10,  within  lea*  than  a  mile  of  Fal- 
kirk. {Stt  Grssokmocth  )  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway,  which  is  expected  to  be  opened  In  1843,  passes 
Within  500  yards  of  the  borough. 

K  I  kirk  consists  of  one  well  built  street,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  w  ith  various  cross  lanes,  and  of  Grabamston  and 
Bninsford.  which  stretch  In  n  continuous  line  I  m.  to  the  N. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  built  in  181 1, 
with  a  si. .  pie  130  ft.  In  height,  Ihe  town-house,  and  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Relief,  the  Associate  Synod  (3).  and  the 
Baptists.  There  are  no  fewer  than  32  schools  (In  1840), 
male  and  female.  In  the  parish,  of  which  33  belong  to  the 
town.  The  nggngatc  average  number  of  scholars  in  the 
town  Is  about  000;  in  the  whole  parish,  1400:  in  other 
words,  about  n  nmtk  part  of  the  whole  pop.  are  being  in- 
structed. The  English  parochial  school  is  regarded  by 
good  Judge*  as  n  fining  model  for  Scotland.  There  is  also 
a  flourishing  school  of  arts.  In  which  courses  of  lectures  on 
different  branches  of  science  are  delivered  every  winter 
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Avenge  annual  number  of  tickets  sold,  300.  A  legal  as- 
sessment Tor  the  poor  obtains  lu  Falkirk  :  the  average  num- 
ber of  |ieniwnent  and  occasional  poor  united,  waa  400  for 
three  yean  previously  to  1837.  Avenue  annual  assess 
merit  for  their  •u|i|Mirt  during  the  mime  lime.  £'460  3*.  44., 
in  addition  lo  £02  Is.  3d.,  the  average  annual  collections 
at  church  dOucs.  (Heporl  by  Gtuerai  .Issembly  on  Poor  in 
HcetUmU,  1830.) 

Falkirk  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manufacture*. 
There  an  two  printing -presses,  four  tanneries,  which  em 
ploy  about  50  hands,  several  breweries,  of  which  only  one 
employ*  *o  many  as  30  mm,  two  small  manufactories  of 
pyrol igneous  arid,  25  muslin  weavers,  who  work  for  Glas- 
gow manufacturers,  and  16  who  do  customer  fork,  or 
weave  linen  or  cloth  from  yarn  spun  by  families  in  the  dls 
tricl.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  teems  with  man- 
ufactures and  other  sources  of  employment,  la  audition  to 
the  t'arron  works,  there  Is  the  Falkirk  foundry,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  Bainsford,  in  which  about  300  persona,  young 
and  old,  are  engaged.  There  are  two  distilleries,  one  at 
t.'amelon  and  Hie  other  at  Boi iny bridge ;  and  vortoua  ex- 
tensive collieries  (for  example,  the  [>ukr  ,,|  Hamilton's  ut 
Redding),  which  not  only  supply  the  district,  but  furnish 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Edinburgh  market.  There 
are  two  saw-mills,  several  flour-mills,  and  a  small  ahlp- 
bullding  yard  at  lock  16.  the  point  where  the  two  canals 
unite.  Camelon  U  principally  occupied  by  nailers,  their 
number  vary  ing  from  J4U  to  250.  The  wages  of  a  flrsl  rate 
hand  are  about  14s.  per  week.  There  are  Tour  branch 
banks  in  the  town.  Bainsford  la  almost  exclusively  in- 
habited by  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  Carrou  works 
and  to  the  Falkirk  foundry. 

But  Fulklrk  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  trysts,  which  are 
the  greatest  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  of  any  In  Scotland. 
There  are  three  trysu  annually,  beginning  respectively  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  Sept.,  and  Oct. ;  Iho  last 
being  by  far  the  largest.  They  continue  at  least  two  days 
each  time,  and  sometimes  for  ne  irly  a  week.  The  cattle 
arc  chiefly  from  the  Highlands,  and  sold  for  feeding  in  Uie 
8.  of  Scotland,  or  in  England.  In  the  tryst  fur  Oct.  1838. 
there  were  present  60.UU0  hand  of  sheep.  20.000  do.  black 
cattle,  2700  horses,  chiefly  Highland  ponies,  and,  it  U  said. 
40,000  men,  though  this  we  take  lo  be  n  gross  exaggeration, 
As  tills  tryst,  generally  speaking,  la  equal  to  those  of  Aug. 
and  Sept.  united.  If  we  double  Hie  numbers  Just  given,  wo 
will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  Falkirk  trysu.  (Edinburgh  ChrvnicJt  of  13th 
Oct.  1838.)  The  entire  value  of  the  stock  annually  dls- 
l«M*rd  of  at  these  trysts  cannot  bo  much.  If  at  all,  under 
£1,000.000.  These  trysts  were  established  upwards  of  200 
tears  ago. 

This  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  old  church, 
on  the  site  of  which  the  new  one  was  built  in  1811,  was 
founded  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  In  1057.  In  iho  valley  be- 
tween Falkirk  and  the  C'arron.  a  battle  wns  (ought  by  the 
Scotch,  under  Sir  William  Wallace,  against  Ihe  English, 
under  Edward  I.,  in  which  the  latter  prevailed;  and  Sir 
John  Grnhani  and  Sir  John  Stewart  (ell.  The  tomb  of 
Urnham.  which  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  thrice 
renewed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On 
a  moor,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  8.W„  Charles 
Stuart,  the  Pretender,  in  1746,  gained  n  victory  over  the 
royal  army,  under  General  Haw  ley.  Camelon  wa»-  once 
a  Roman  station  ;  and  near  ibis  the  famous  Roman  wall 
began,  commonly  called  "Graham's  Dyke."  which  was 
erected  anno  140,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  which  extended  across  the  islnnd  than  the  Cux- 
ron  lo  the  Clyde.  Falkirk  was  a  burgh  of  barony  till  the 
year  1833,  when  it  obtained  a  constitution  from  parliament ; 
and  il  is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailie*,  a  trea- 
surer, and  seven  counsellors.  It  returns  a  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  in  union  with  the  burghs  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark. 
Hamilton,  and  Airdrte.  and  in  1830-40  had  387  registered 
voters.  (AVonae's  Mitt,  of  Stirlingshire,  edit.  1817;  Chnl- 
stsr's  Caledonin,  L,  117,  118,  fee.;  Boundary  Ht ports  ; 
I  riv.tr  I* format  ton.) 

FALKLAND,  an  ancient  bor.  of  regality  of  Scotland,  co. 
Fife,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  East  Lomond  hill,  21  m.  N.  by 
W.  Edinburgh.  The  hill  in  question  so  far  overshadows 
it,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  it  for  about  ten 
weeks  In  the  middle  of  winter.  Pop.,  ia  1831,  1 1 1.  The 
uiwn  consists  of  a  single  street  with  some  cross  lanes;  the 
houses  being  in  many  cases  thatched,  and  of  an  antique 
run. me  description.  Though  it  has  13  fairs  for  cattle, 
-(■rep,  ttc.  annually,  yet  It  is  a  place  of  comparatively  little 
iriifltc:  but  weaving,  in  connexion  with  the  Dunfermline 
m  inufarturers.  gives  employment  to  n  considerable  num- 
bfj  of  the  Inhabitants.  Falkland  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
having  been  a  royal  residence,  and  for  the  many  historical 
recollections  connected  with  lu  The  palace  which  was 
originally  a  stronghold  belonging  to  the  Mncdufls,  thanes  of 
Fife,  was  attached  to  the  crown  in  1424,  on  the  forfeiture 
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of  that  ancient  house,  and  became  a  hunting-seat  of  lbs 
Scottish  monarcbs.   Il  stood  on  the  E.  of  the  town ;  and 
the  present,  which  1*  but  a  fragment  of  the  original  build- 
ing, was  erected  by  James  V.   This  monarch  died  her*  In 
1542.    It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  bis  grandson,  Is  aim 
VI.  The  last  sovereign  who  visited  it  was  Charles  11.  in 
1650.    it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fail  into  decay;  but 
what  remained  of  il  has  recently  been  renovated  and  fated 
up,  so  that  it  now  forms  the  residence  of  O.  T.  Brace.  Esq* 
heritable  keeper  of  the  palace.    In  1715,  after  the  battle  of 
Sheriff- Muir.  the  famous  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor  soiled  on  and 
garrisoned  the  palace  with  a  party  of  the  alTiafuu.  sad 
successfully  laid  the  burgh  and  country'  in  the  vscialty  un- 
der cnntrlbutioa.   Falkland  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh 
by  James  II.  in  1458;  but  it  is  one  of  lour  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland  (viz.  Elie,  Earlsferry,  New  burgh,  and  Falkland) 
that  were  excused,  on  their  own  application,  from  sending 
representatives  to  parliament,  owing  lo  tin  •  poverty,  or  in 
ability  to  afford  the  necessary  expense  of  an  election,  and 
of  supporting  their  members  when  elected.    They  still, 
however,  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  royal  burghs. 
"Falkland  Wood,"  the  royal  park,  has  long  disappeared. 
Falkland  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  noble  fnuuly  of 
Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon.    (Forsyth's  H  taut  its  of  Scotlsnd. 
V  Fife ;  Mr  R.  SibbntsTt  Mist,  of  Fife ;  Chamber's  Gnu  of 
Sent. ;  Ptnnnnt't  Tour  in  Scot.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  MoJouinet,  Span.  Mil 
vinnt),  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  belonging  lo  Great  Britain, 
consisting  of  about  00.  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  as 
tniny  as  200  large  and  small  Islands,  between  lat.  il3  and 
52°  45'  S.,  and  long.  57°  20'  and  61°  46'  W..  about  1000  m. 
S.S.W.  from  the  a-stuiry  of  the  La  Plata.  240  m.  N.E. 
Tiorra  del  Fuego.  and  about  7000  m.  distant  from  London, 
the  voyage  occupying  from  eight  lo  nine  weeks.  Only 
two  of  these  islands  are  of  any  considerable  size,  the  E. 
and  W.  Falklands.  The  greatest  length  of  tbe  former, 
N.E.  to  8.W.,  Is  nearly  130  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  80 
m.  The  Utter  Is  about  100  in.  In  length,  by  50  m.  in  lu 
greatest  breadth,  in  the  same  directions.  Tbelr  united 
area  is  estimated  at  13,000  sq.  m.  Between  the  two  main 
Islands  Is  Falkland  Sound,  whence  ihe  whole  archipelago 
has  derived  its  name ;  this  channel  is  from  seven  lo  twelve 
mile-  iii  breidth.  and  navigable  lor  »Iii|h  ol  an)  class; 
many  of  the  smaller  islands  are  situated  in  It.  Next  to  E. 
and  W.  Falkland,  Ihe  principal  lal.inds  are  tbe  Great! 
Island  on  the  W„  Saunders,  Keppel,  and  Pebble  Inlands  < 
the  N„  and  the  Jason  Isles  at  the  N  W.  extremity  of  the 
group.  A  small  English  garrison  Is  stationed  at  Port  Louis, 
ill  Ihe  head  of  Berkley  sound,  towards  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  I .  Falkland ;  and  the  Islands  are  farther  occupied  by  a 
few  Mucin*  Ayrean  gauchos,  Indians,  brought  from  tbe  9. 
American  continent,  and  Europeans ;  and  frequented  by 
numerous  American.  English,  and  French  whalers  and 
sealers  :  but  most  of  them  arc  uninhabited,  and  tbe  pop.  of 
the  others  Is  variable  and  uncertain. 

The  shores  of  these  Islands  are  for  the  nnsrt  part  low, 
except  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group,  where  there  are  many 
high  precipitous  cliffs  and  ridges  of  rocky  bills  about  WOO 
ft.  in  elevation.  The  average  height  of  Ihe  W.  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  E.  Island;  though  the  highest  bills  seem 
to  be  In  tbe  latter,  where  they  rise  lo  about  1700  feet 
above  the  sea.  All  the  Falklands  are  of  a  very  Irregular 
shape,  and  much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  Excellent 
harbours,  easy  of  access,  affording  good  shelter,  with  tbe 
very  best  holding  ground,  abound  among  litem,  and,  with 
doe  care,  offer  ample  protection  from  the  frequent  gales. 
( Huron,  p.  346).  The  sea  around  the  Falklands  Is  mostly 
deep;  but  In  general  much  deeper  near  the  S.  and  W. 
shores  than  on  those  of  the  N.  Tbe  climate  is  variable, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  England,  and  il  is  said  in  be 
quite  as  healthy.  The  thermometer  at  Port  Louis  rarely 
rises  In  summer  above  70°  Fab.,  or  sinks  In  winter  below 
30°:  enow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  more  than  48 
hours,  except  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  it  never  freezes  so 
hard  as  to  produce  ice  capable  of  sustaining  any  weight. 
Excess  of  wind  Is  the  principal  evil :  a  region  more  subject 
lo  its  violence,  both  In  summer  and  winter,  It  would  be 
difficult  to  mention.  Tbe  winds  generally  freshen  as  the 
sun  rises,  and  die  away  with  sunset ;  the  nights  are  in  getj, 
oral  calm,  and  as  beautifully  clear  and  starlight  as  In  trop- 
ical countries.  The  prevalent  winds  are  westerly ;  E. 
winds  are  not  frequent;  gales  and  squalls  come  principally 
from  Ihe  S.  Rain  fall*  more  frequently  than  in  England; 
but  the  showers  are  lighter,  and  the  evaporation  Is  quicker. 
Thunder-storms  are  unusual.  Falkland  is  the  island  thai 
baa  been  the  most  explored.  lu  more  elevated  paru  are 
composed  of  a  compact  quaru  ruck.  In  Uie  lower  country 
clay-slate  and  sandstone  are  Intermixed,  and  are  often  cov- 
ered by  excellent  clay  fit  for  making  bricks  and  earthen 
ware.  In  many  places  very  solid  peat  in  layers,  varying  in 
depth  from  two  to  ten  feel,  has  been  discovered ;  and  this 
valuable  product  appears  to  be  plentiful  throughout  tbe 
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whole  of  the  archipelago,  where  it  may  for  ages  supply  the 
deficiency  of  timber.  The  Kill  coiuUtt  principally  of  a 
black  mould,  from  G  la.  to  2  ft  In  depth ;  In  many  place*, 
md  especially  new  the  foot  of  the  bill  ranges,  there  are 
« tensive  bogs.  Fresh  water  la  good  and  plentiful ;  there 
ire  plenty  of  ponds  and  small  lakes,  but  no  rivulets  worthy 
if  note.    Copper  and  iron  liave  been  discovered. 

The  aspect  of  theee  Islands  is  unprepossessing ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  barrenness  is  only  apparent;  that  most  of  the 
land  is  abundantly  fertile,  arid  covered  with  a  coarse,  long, 
and  brown,  but  sweet  gracm ;  while.  In  the  interior,  there 
are  numerous  sheltered  valleys,  feeding  large  herds  of  wild 
cattle.  In  various  parts  along  the  sea-shore,  •  tall  sedgy 
grass,  railed  tussock,  growing  to  six,  or  sometimes  nearly 
ten  feet  In  height,  is  plentiful ;  of  this  the  cattle  are  very 
fond,  nnd  it  la  also  well  adapted  for  thatching  buildings, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  mats  and  baskets.  Timber  of 
all  kinds  is  wanting;  and  though  the  contrary  has  been 
affirmed,  we  believe  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  iu 
succeeding  were  the  attempt  made  u>  plant  it.  Generally, 
both  the  soil  nnd  climate  are  unsuitable  for  corn,  though  It 
has  been  raised  in  some  sheltered  spots  near  Port  Louis, 
where  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vege- 
tables have  also  been  raised. 

Should  these  Islands  ever  become  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able colony,  iu  wealth  will  probably  be  derived  chiefly  from 
breeding  and  rearing  live  stock.  For  this  the  country  is 
well  adapted.  The  French,  and  afterwards  the  Spanish  col- 
onists, turned  loose  upon  E.  Falkland  a  number  of  black 
cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  rabbits,  and  goats  and  pigs  hnve 
been  lauded  upon  the  smaller  islands  at  dittVrent  periods. 
These  animals  have  multiplied  exceedingly;  and  though 
they  have  been  killed  Indiscriminately  by  the  crews  of 
vessels,  as  well  as  by  settlers  (who  sometime*  kill  a  wild 
Cow  merely  to  get  the  tongue),  there  are  still  many  thou- 
sand heid  of  all  kinds.  The  wild  bulls  and  horses  are 
very  fierce,  and  apt  to  nttack  Individuals,  who  are  never 
secure  unless  they  be  well  armed,  or  protected  by  well- 
trnlned  dogs.  All  the  wild  cattle  are  very  large  and  fat. 
The  horses  are  lightly  built,  nnd  avenge  about  (4  hands 
8  in.  in  height.  The  only  formidable  wild  land  animal  Is 
the  wortah,  or  wolf-fox.  This  is  as  large  as  an  English 
mnsiltr,  and  very  tierce;  according  to  Captain  Fitxroy, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Patagonian 
fox.  Sea  elephants  and  seals  (both  fur  and  hair  seals) 
abound  on  the  shores  in  great  numbers,  and  whales  ore 
frequent  around  the  coasts.  Hint*  and  Ash  arc  amazingly 
numerous. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  has  been  commonly  reputed  the  dis- 
coverer of  these  islands,  but  It  la  most  probable  that  lie 
never  saw  them.  They  were  in  reality  discovered  by  Da- 
vis In  15'J2;  Hawkins  sailed  along  their  N.  shores  In  1504; 
and  Strong,  in  161)0,  anchored  between  the  two  large  islands 
in  the  channel,  which  he  called  Falkland  Sound.  In  lout).  Hie 
Jason  or  Heboid  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 
The  Falkland*  were  visited  during  the  tint  half  of  the  18th 
century  by  many  French  vessels ;  and  In  17G3  they  were 
taken  possession  of  by  France,  who  established  a  colony  at 
Port  IxiuU  on  the  E.  island,  from  which,  however,  they 
were  In  1765-67  expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  About  the 
seme  period  the  English  settled  at  Port  Egmont,  Saunders' 
island,  though  in  1770  they  also  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  Falklands  by  the  Spaniards.  A  war  with  the  latter 
w  as  nearly  the  consequence  of  this  |iroceeding  ;  but  in 
1771  Spain  gave  up  the  sovereignly  of  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain.  Not  having  been  colonized  by  us.  In  !-_•<• 
the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  assumed  a  right  to  the  Falk- 
land*, and  a  colony  from  that  country  settled  nt  Port  I«oul«, 
which  increased  rapidly,  until,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the 
Americans,  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  latter  in 
1K1I.  In  IrCU  the  British  flag  was  again  hoisted  both  at 
Port  I*oui*  ami  Port  Egmont,  and  a  British  ollirer  has  since 
benn  continually  resident  at  the  former  station,  which, 
however,  now  comprises  only  a  ruined  fort,  state  house, 
and  a  few  othct  houses,  gardens,  Ave.,  and  about  45  settlers 
(Oct.  1830.) 

The  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands  undoubtedly  of- 
fers us  some  advantages.  They  are  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  we  have  no  otlier  colony  intermediate  be- 
tween England  nnd  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  their 
harbours  are  good  and  easy  of  approach,  and  they  go  far  to 
command  the  passage  round  cape  Horn.  They* are  capa- 
ble of  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  live  stock  and  good 
water  to  ships  touching  at  them.  But  it  seems  Idle  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  ever  become  nn  Intrinsically  valua- 
ble colony.  (See  Fitzroy's  Voyage  of  tht  .Id  venture  and 
Beagle,  11.,  227-281  ;  Maekinnon'i  Folk.  Islands ;  Whiting 
ton'*  Folk.  Islands  ;  WeddelC*  Voyage,  ice.) 

FALLOWFIKI.D.  U  Crawford  co..  Pa.  It  has  a  hilly 
surface  and  n  gravelly  sod.  It  contains  fourteen  stores,  one 
fulling  mill,  three  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  two  distille- 
ries.  Fop.  1673. 
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I  FALL  RIVER,  p.  t.,  port  of  entry,  Bristol  eo..  Mass.,  ai 
m.  B.  Boston,  418  YV.  Wntuppa  pond,  2  rn.  E.  of  the 
divides  the  U  Into  nearly  equal  parts.  Ttl»  pond  is  11  m. 
long,  and  1  brood,  lying  partly  in  Tiverton  R  I.  The  out- 
let of  It  constitutes  Fall  river.  This  river,  which  Is  an  un- 
failing stream,  falls  140  ft.  in  HO  rods,  creating  an  Immense 
water-power.  It  enters  Taunton  river  on  the  E.  side,  at  its 
entrance  into  Mount  Hope  bay,  producing  a  Ann  harbour, 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships.  It  Is  safe  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess. The  village  on  Fall  river  contains  eleven  churches, 
one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  two  Congrega- 
tional, one  Unitarian,  two  Christian  Union,  one  Friends, 
oue  Universalis",  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  140  stores,  tan 
large  cotton-factories  with  from  6  to  10,000  spindles  each, 
making  75.000  in  the  whole,  two  large  print  works,  pro 
during  If.OOO  pieces  a  week,  one  woollen-factory,  one  roll 
ing-mlll  and  nail-factory,  one  furnace,  one  extensive  ma- 
chine-shop, one  wire  factory,  1000  dwelling*,  and  about 
llOOO  inhabitants,  (In  1843).  It  has  two  bonks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $500,000,  besides  a  bonk  for  savings  which  has 
9400,000  in  deposits.  Eight  or  ten  whale  ships  are  owned 
at  this  place,  and  a  steam  boat  plies  dally  between  it  and 
Providence,  July  '2nd.,  1843,  a  most  disastrous  fire  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  place,  destroying  300  buildings,  covering  30 
acres  of 'ground,  mostly  stores  and  dwellings.  Including 
two  bank's  most  of  the  public -houses,  and  one  cotton  facto- 
ry with  6000  spindles.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
9700,000.  This  fire  originated  from  the  carelessness  of 
some  boys,  who  were  playing  with  powder  on  the  sabbath, 
who  thus  set  fire  to  a  barn  containing  seven  tons  of  straw. 
The  great  resources  of  this  place  have  been  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  it  has  been  immediately  rebuilt.  According 
to  the  census  of  1840,  this  u  contained  fifty  eight  stores, 
four  lumber-yards,  one  furnace,  six  fulling-mills,  one  wool- 
len-factory, nine  cotton-factories  with  32,680  spindles,  two 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  two  tanneries,  one  pot- 
ur>.  : f . 1 1  ■  ■  grist  nulls,  four  saw-mills,  two  printing-offices, 
two  weekly  newspapers ;  total  capital  In  manufactures 
$1,436,300;  twenty  two  school*.  1020  scholars.    Pop.  6738. 

FALLS,  p.  t.  Wyoming  co..  Pa.,  153m.  N.E  Harrisburg. 
257  W.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Susquehanna  rive  Watered 
by  Buttermilk  Falls  creek,  which  has  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  thirty  ft.  It  contains  five  stares,  two  grist-mills, 
nine  saw-mills,  eight  schools.  £15  scholars.   Pop.  '2108. 

Falls,  t.,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  25  m.  N.E.  Philadelphia.  Bound- 
ed E.  by  Delaware  river,  from  the  falls  of  which,  op|iosls» 
to  Trenton,  it  derives  its  mime.  Watered  by  Penn's  and 
Scott's  creeks.  A  bridge  connects  It  with  Trenton.  It  has 
(bur  stores,  one  flouring  null,  two  grist  mills,  five  schools, 
17-2  scholar*.    Pop.  -205.-. 

Falls,  t.,  Hocking  co..  O.  It  contains  the  v.  of  Logan, 
the  capital  of  the  co.  It  has,  exclusive  of  Logan,  two 
schools,  40  scholars.    Pop.  1625. 

FALLSBUIKJ,  p.  L,  Bulliean  co.,  N.  Y,  107  m.  S.W. 
Albany,  304  W.  Organized  in  1*26.  Drained  by  Never 
sink  river,  and  head  brunches  of  Rondout  creek.  The  v 
is  on  Neversink  river,  which  has  here  a  fall  of  twenty 
three  ft.  There  Is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  river  of  a  sin 
gle  arch,  with  a  chord  of  seventy  ft.  The  t.  contains  on* 
Dutch  deformed  church,  six  stores,  four  grist-mills,  nine 
teen  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  thirteen  schools,  359  se hoi 
are.    Pop.  178-2. 

Fallsslro.  p.  I..  Licking  county,  O.,  05  m.  N.E.  Colum 
bus,  363  W.   Pop.  1)10. 

FALLSTON,  p.  bor..  Brighton  L.  Beaver  co..  Pa..  229  m. 
W.  by  N.  Harrisburg.  255  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Big  Beaver  river,  which  affords  good  water-power,  having 
a  head  and  fall  of  15  ft.  It  contains  one  Frienus  church, 
four  stores,  one  furnace,  two  scythe- factories,  two  fulling- 
mills,  two  woollen-factories,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries,  one  distillery*  one  school,  40  scholars. 
Pop.  505. 

FALMOUTH,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea  port  town  of  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  S.W.  division,  bund.  Kerrier.  on  the  W.  side 
of  Falmouth  harbour,  about  2  m.  from  Pcnryn.  and  15  m 
N.N.E.  the  Lizard  Point ;  lat  SP  if  N„  long.  5°  2  45"  W. 
Area  of  old  bor.  40  acres:  pop.  of  do.  in  1831  761  but 
the  old  bor.  did  not  Include  much  more  thai  hnl(  the 
town,  which  extends  about  1  m.  along  the  sea,  partly  In 
the  par.  of  Falmouth  nnd  (mrtly  in  that  tit"  Budtlock ;  in 
both  of  which.  "  extensive  streets  hnve  been  built,  contain- 
ing houses  of  n  description  superior  so  those  within  the 
old  bor."  { Boundary  Mr  port  It  Is,  speaking  generally, 
well  built;  Is  lighted  with  gas;  iu  entire  pop.,  in  1831, 
might  bo  ubout  7500.  It  has  a  charrh.  dedicated  to 
Charles  tho  Martyr,  with  chapels  belonging  to  the  Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans,  Brynnitcs.  Friends,  Unitarians,  nod  Rom. 
Cnth.;  a  Jews'  synagogue,  a  market  house,  town-hall.  a> 
jail,  built  in  1831,  good  public  rooms,  a  fine  hall,  belonging 
to  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  a  custom-house,  a 
quay,  and  numerous  schools  and  charitable  Institu 
.  It  is  lighted  witli  gas,  and  has  with  its  environs  t 
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sbeerful  and  picturesque  sppearunce.  The  inlet  of  the 
ses,  called  Falmouth  Harbour,  is  one  of  the  finest  asylum* 
for  shipping  in  England.  Ila  entrance,  between  St.  An- 
thony's Head  on  the  K.  and  Pendcnnls  Castle  on  the  \\  ., 
h  about  1  m.  la  width,  and  It  thence  stretches  Inland  nbout 

am.  Falmouth  is  situated  on  a  creak  on  its  \V.  and  St. 
awes  on  Its  E.  side.  Immediately  within  St  Anthony  ■ 
Head.  It  has  deep  water,  and  excellent  anchors^?  ground 
for  the  largest  ships;  they  may  also  anchor  without  the 
harbour,  having  it  in  their  power  to  retreat  Into  it  should 
the  wind  corns  to  blow  from  the  8.,  which  gives  a  great 
facility  to  ships  getting  to  sea.  Ships  of  large  burden  un- 
load at  the  quay  at  Falmouth.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  a  large  rock  covered  nt  high 
water  j  but  a  beacon  has  been  erected  upon  it  to  point  It 
oat :  the  usual  entrance  Is  between  this  rock  and  St.  An- 
thony's Head,  on  which  is  a  llght-houae.  The  harbour  I* 
defended  by  Pendeenis  Castle  on  Its  >V.,  and  that  of  8t. 
Maives  on  its  E.  side.  The  former  Is  constructed  on  a  rock 
more  than  300  ft.  above  the  sea.  They  were  built  by  Hen- 
ry VIII. ;  but  liave  aince  been  much  improved  and  strength- 
ened. '•  The  advantage  of  being  the  principal  station  lor 
the  packets  to  the  W.  Indies,  N.  nnd  S.  America,  Spam, 
Portugal,  tlie  8.  of  Europe,  4tc..  has  clearly  contributed  to 
the  Increase  of  the  town.  VUlna.  also,  have  been  built  In 
various  parts  of  the  par.  of  Falmouth,  ay  persons  who  have 
retired  from  the  service,  or  who  are  still  employed  in  it." 
{Boundary  Rrport.)  The  mall  packets  for  the  Mcdlterra 
itean,  Spain,  the  W.  Indie*,  and  8.  America,  have  been 
deapatcbed  from  Falmouth  for  about  a  century  and  a  half; 
but  the  establishment  of  steam-packets  has  nearly  wpeneded 
the  employment  of  sailing  packet*  ;  though,  as  the  steam 
packets  from  London  generally  call  here  on  Ihelrootwnrd  nnd 
Inward  voyages  to  receive  aad  put  on  shore  passengers, 
and  get  supplies  of  coal,  the  town  has  not  been  much  in 
jurcd  by  the  change.  Its  exports  are  copper,  tin,  tto-plates, 
woollen  goods,  pilchard*,  and  other  Ml  stc.  j  a  considera- 
ble loaning  trade  is  carried  on  between  Falmouth  and  I  .on 
don,  Plymouth,  Jersey,  Bristol,  etc.  In  1838.  Falmouth 
had  M  r,  gtati  red  vessels  of  tb>  Bfgn  gab  bars*  I  Worn  stM 
Market-day,  Thursday,  for  provisions  generally. 

Previously  to  the  late  Municipal  Hi  form  Act,  the  nor. 
was  limited  to  the  old  town,  which  comprise*  only  about 
half  the  modern  town ;  Jut  lis  limit*  were  then  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  town  and  some  ndjacent  terri- 
tory, with  IVrideiirus  Castle.  For  piirliaim-niiiry  purposes, 
the  Reform  Act  added  Falmouth  M  the  bor.  of  Penryn, 
which  aee. 

It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  nldermen,  and  twel  ve  coun- 
sellors. Corporation  revenue  about  A'485  a  year.  In  the 
early  part  of  tlie  17th  century,  Falmouth  consisted  only 
of  a  few  fishermen's  huU:  it  owe*  It*  sOhsMucnl  rise  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Killigrew  fnmily,  and  the  establish 
merit  of  the  packets  ;  which  last  i>  a  consequence  of  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  It*  situation  so  near  the 
Land's  End.    (Boundary  and  Munuipol  Hrportt.) 

Falmoi  th.  p.  i.,  Cumberland  co..  Me..  «>  in.  N.  Portland, 
45  m.  8.W.  Augusta.  550  W.  Watered  by  Presunipscut 
river.  Incorporated  in  1718.  when  It  included  the  city  of 
Portland.  It  ha*  considerable  navigation  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  It  contains  seven  stores, 
one  sawmill,  ooe  tannery-,  one  academy,  54  students,  eigh- 
teen schools.  647  scholars.   P»|>  i-V*» 

Falmoi-tm,  p.  L,  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  75  in.  8.  by  E. 
Boston.  465  W.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Caue  cod. 
Bounded  W.  by  Buzzard's  bay,  8.  by  Vineyard  sound.  The 
soil,  though  light.  Is  the  most  fertile  on  the  cape.  It  has 
several  good  harbours,  the  best  of  w  hich  is  Wood's  Hole, 

in  Ibe  S.W  part  of  the  t.    The  v  here   talM  IWOCkONSJ 

es,  one  Congregutionnl  snd  one  Methodist,  an  academy,  a 
bank,  with  n  copitat  of  •100,000.  and  100  dwellings.  Ve* 
sels  of  the  largest  site  come  to  lis  wharf.  The  t.  contain* 
five  churches,  three  Congregational,  one  Friends  and  one 
Methodist,  sixteen  stores,  two  lumber-yards,  two  fullingi 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  Ove  gristmills:  it  produced 
38,180  bushels  of  salt,  had  a  capital  of  $150,000  Invested 
in  the  fisheries  ;  one  academy,  20  student*,  thirteen  schools. 
837  scholars.  Pop.  SW71.  It  has  considerable  navigation 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries. 

Falmouth,  p.  v..  Stafford  co.,  Vn..  64  m.  N.  Richmond, 
55  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Rappahannock  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  fall*,  nearly  opposite  to  Fredericksburg.  1 
m.  distant.  A  bridge  here  ensjscs  Rappahannock  river.  It 
has  a  pleasant  and  romantic  situation,  and  Is  a  wealthy 
v  with  considerable  trade.  It  contains  one  church,  free 
So  all  denominations,  thirteen,  stores,  three  flouring-mill*. 
producing  30.000  barrels  of  flour  annually,  three  grist  mills, 
various  mechanic-shops,  80  dwellings,  and  about  500  In 
habitants. 

FaLstorrTB.  p.  v..  capital  of  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky.,  40  m. 
8.8. K.  Cincinnati.  O..  60  ro.  N.E.  Frankfort,  514  W.  Situ 
ated  at  the  junction  of  the  main  S.W.  branch  with  Lick 
Kit- 


ing river.  The  Improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lick- 
ing to  this  place  will  greatly  add  to  its  Importance,  making 
It  accessible  by  steam  boats.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  dweilhsfs. 

FALSTER,  one  of  the  Danish  Islands  in  the  Baltic,  sep- 
arated by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand  on  the  N  ,  Moen  an 
the  N.  E.,  and  Laland  on  Oie  W.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  37  nv 
breadth  very  variable.  Area,  180  sq.  u.  Pop.  1M00. 
rMMUmt.)  The  surface  Is  almost  entirely  flat,  but  It  to 
considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  is  comparatively 
healthy.  It  Is  well  watered,  though  it  has  no  stream  de- 
serving notice.  Its  8.  portion,  a  projecting  tongue  of  land. 
Is  mostly  occupied  by  the  lagoon  of  BottAe.  It  Is  the  psssa- 
ante*t  of  all  the  Danish  islands ;  Is  richly  wooded,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated,  and  produces  so  much  fruit  that  it  to 
called  the  "  Orchard  of  Denmark."  More  com  Is  grows 
than  Is  required  for  home  consumption;  and  flax,  beam, 
hops,  fcc.  are  cultivated  Cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  sat 
plenUful ;  bee-hives  are  numerous,  hooey  and  wax  being 
important  articles  of  produce.  Turf,  chalk,  and  building 
stone  are  found.  Some  vessels  are  belli,  but  the  few  man- 
ufactures of  the  Island  are  wholly  dosnestic.  Nyxuobtng. 
on  Its  W.  side,  Is  the  principal  town ;  it  ha*  a  cathedral,  aa 
ancient  castle,  and  1400  inhab.    (iOicf.  Otog. ;  Brtmn*r*$ 

Denmark  and  Jforway,  ire.)    . 

PAM  A(J l.'STA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cyprus,  in  what  ■» 
now  a  bleak  nnd  barren  district  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  bn- 
ond  a  little  8.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pedara.  and  40  m.  E. 
N k-osia !  lat.  35°  T  40"  N.,  long.  330  W  E.   It  was  fonrjet- 
ly  well  fortified ;  and  itt  works,  which  are  bow  disman- 
tled, covered  a  clre.  of  about  1  m.,  and  consist  of  a  rampart 
and  bastions,  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  broad  onto 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.    The  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
which  appears  not  to  be  more  than  from  80  to  K 
aenws.  Is  defended  on  one  aide  by  a  basttoa,  i 
other  by  a  ruined  tower.   This  port  once  attxnl 
of  a  considerable  draught  of  water ;  but  since  Its 
by  the  Turks,  sand  and  rubbish  have  beea  suffered  so  at 
cumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  none  but  small  craft  i 
enter  It  In  safety.   The  town,  which  Is  poor  and  In  iT~ 
has  numerous  deserted  and  choked  up  streets  and  r 
churches ;  Indeed,  for  the  number  of  the  latter, 
says  It  might  be  compared  to  Old  Oca,  though  not  on.  so 
sii|>erb  a  scale.   In  its  centre  are  the  remains  of  the  Ve- 
netian palace,  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  wspscJ 
able  Gothic  building,  in  ruins,  and  In  part  converted  halo 
a  mosque.   Only  a  few  Turkish  families  are  framd  in 
I  issjsunisaa,  nopl  of  ua  inhab  u  raj  Greeks    [taring  th. 
Venetian  regime,  It  was  one  of  the  most  populous,  com 
mercial,  and  richest  towns  In  the  Levant.    Its  ruin  was 
completed  by  an  earthquake  in  1735.   About  5  m.  VE.  are 
the  ruins  of  Constantta,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Salamls,  now  call  Eskl,  or  Old  Famagusu.   These  rotas 
consist  of  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  walla  aboot  lor  4 
m  In  circuit ;  with  cisterns,  broken  columns,  the  fosasaev 
tions  of  buildings,  etc.,  which  lie  scattered  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedssa.   

Guy  of  Luslgnan  was  here  crowned  king  of  Cyprus,  by 
order  of  Richard  L,  in  1191.  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  his  family  till  1460.  and  then  successively  belonged  to  thr 
house  of  Savoy,  and  the  Venetian*.  Seism  IL  took  I 
ter  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  In  1571.  w  hen  its  I 
governor  Bregadino  met  with  the  trencherous  and  inht 
treatment  already  noticed.   (Sea  Cxrnrs.  and  Aismcsr. 

.1  Jia  Minor,  SrcS   

FAN  NET,  t .  Franklin  co..  Pa.,  16  m.  N.  t  hambersburt 
Bounded  W.  by  Tuacarora  mountain.  Watered  by  Tuse- 
rora  creek.  It  contains  five  stores,  six  grist-mills,  exgbt 
sow-mills,  two  oil-mills,  two  tanneries,  eight  schools,  tU 

scholars.    Pop.  1858.  M_  _,   .  . 

FANO  (an.  hannm  for  tun  a,  from  a  temple  dedicated  te 
the  goddess  Fortune),  a  sea -port  town  of  central  Italy. 
Pnpnl  States,  deleg.  Urbino.  on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mctauro.  and  on  the  Eniilian  Way,  7  ni  S  E  Ps 
and  29  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Ancona;  lat.  43°  51'  16"  N. 
13°  1'  90"  E.  Pop.  8000.  It  presents  a  lofty 
wall  toward*  the  sea ;  and  has  a  large  square  ori — 
with  n  fountain  and  a  bronze  figure  emblematic  of  the 
town :  a  cathedral  In  an  enriched  style  of  arcl 


in  ruins, 
'^rnas* 


«  ■  •  •      ,   «•    v. *»».»•».'■»•  — •  —   V  sT  * 

which,  like  tome  of  1U  other  churches,  contains  pain 
by  1 1.  .inenichino,  fcc. ;  many  convents,  a  college  of  Jm 
public  school,  public  library,  and  a  theatre,  said  to  be  unt 
of  the  most  elegant  In  Italy.   On  the  road  to  Posawasseont 
is  a  tnumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  toperor 
Augustus,  besides  some  other  remains  of  antiquity.  Far* 
t.,,.  ■  >me  i  bri<  -  oi  silk  stuffs  snd  rws*,  mM  mam  vmW 
in  com.  oil,  etc. ;  but  its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels 
I,  ,,,,n,d  i>  color,)  under  Augusta*        if  fsMssJI  uV 
Roman -  K  iined   m  imporUnt  victorj  WW  A»drut>.il.  arr- 
"07  |(  c    It  had  eime  extensive  suburbs  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  14H7.    (Kampoidi;  Ihct.  Uoog.) 
FAREHAM.  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England.  e» 
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FA  RING  DON. 

Bantu.  Portsdown  div.,  hund.  of  Forcham.  The  town  is 
wiuaied  on  a  creek  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour.  4  m.  N.N.W.  Gosport  and  04  rn.  S.E.  London. 
Area  of  par.  6670  octet.  Pop.  (1(31)  4403.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  one  broad  street :  and  hai  a  church 
find  two  dissenting  chapels.  During  the  summer  months, 
it  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  every  aceommoda 
lion  for  the  convenience  of  visiters.  It  has  manufactures 
of  sacking,  and  ropes  for  shipping,  which  ore  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth, ami  vessels  of  large  burden  are  built  Market, 
Wednesday.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  bailiff,  two 
constables,  and  two  aJe-canners. 

FARINGDON  (CREATj,  a  town  and  pax.  of  England, 
c<>.  Berks,  partly  in  hund.  Faringdon,  partly  in  that  of 
HhflvtnhaWi  at  the  base  of  Poringdon  Hill,  in  the  vale 
of  the  White  Horse,  about  2  m.  from  the  Ills,  and  67  m. 
W  uy  N.  London.  Area  of  par.,  6910  acres.  Pop.  (1631) 
3U33.  It  is  a  very  neat  town,  paved,  lighted,  and  amply 
supplied  with  water  from  the  noted  spring  of  Portwell. 
The  church  is  on  Interesting  structure;  its  E.  end  is  of 
great  antiquity;  the  remainder  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
different  periods :  its  spire  was  destroyed  during  the  last 
Civil  war.  There  is  also  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Coxwell.  in 
the  par.,  and  a  dissenting  chapel  in  the  town ;  a  national 
school  for  200  children,  and  an  infant  school.  Market, 
Tuesday-,  a  large  one  for  corn;  fairs,  February  13.  Whit 
Tuesday,  October  39,  for  horses,  fat  rattle,  and  pigs.  Hint 
Hie  fairs  are  also  held  the  Tuesday  before  and  after  Old 
Michaelmas  day.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  ba- 
con, several  thousand  pigs  being  annually  killed  by  its 
butchers.  Its  position  at  the  junction  of  two  main  lines 
of  road  also  occasions  a  good  deal  of  business  and  activity. 
The  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  passes  within  3  m. 
if  the  town. 

FAKMER,  1.  Williams  co.  O.  It  has  two  schools,  37 
scholars.    Pop.  2K1. 

FA U  MF.R8VI  LLE,  p  u,  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.,  279  m. 
W.  by  6.  Albany.  333  W.  Organised  in  1812.  Its  streams 
flow  X.  into  lake  Erie,  E.  into  Genesee  river,  and  8.  Into  Alle- 
ghany river.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  store,  one  saw- 
mill, two  tanneries,  twelve  schools,  446  scholar*.  Pop.  1294. 

F aiim k ksv illic.  p.  v..  Union  par..  La..  333  m.  N.W.  New 
Orleans,  1223  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Bayou  de 
Arbonne.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  stores 
and  dwellings. 

FARMING  TON.  p.  U,  capital  of  Franklin  co.  Me.  33  m. 
N.W.  Augusta,  621  W.  Incorporated  in  1704.  Watered 
by  8andy  river.  It  contains  nineteen  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  live  grist  mills,  six  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  two  pot- 
teries.  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  nineteen 
schools,  75H  scholars.  Assessor's  valuation  of  renl  estate, 
$34)3.424.  Pop.  2613.  The  v.  situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Hand)  river,  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  a  number  of 
stores  and  dwellings.    Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  $270. 

Farminoton.  p.  t,  Slraflbrd  co  .  N.  H..  IK  in.  F...N  i: 
Concord,  513  W.  Incorporated  in  1798.  Watered  by  Co- 
checo  river.  Near  the  v.  is  a  rock  weighing  sixty  or  eighty 
too*,  mi  balanced  as  to  be  slightly  ntoveable  by  the  hand'. 
Blue  or  Frost  mountains  extend  through  the  t.,  from  N.  to 
8.  From  their  most  elevated  summit  ships  may  be  seen, 
with  the  naked  eye,  off  Portsmouth  harbour.  It  contains 
two  churches,  one  Free  w  ill  Baptist,  and  one  Christian, 
five  stores,  three  grist-mills,  five  saw  mills,  three  tanneries, 
seventeen  schools,  438  scholars.   Pop.  1380. 

I'a rmisoton,  p.  I.,  Hartford  co.,  Ct.  0  m.  W.  by  8.  Hart 
ford.  213  W.  Incorporated  In  1645.  The  soil  It  particular- 
ly fertile  on  the  borders  of  Farmtngton  river,  by  which  It  is 
watered.  Two  mountain  ridges  pass  through  it,  running 
V  Vi:.  and  S.S.lV.  The  t  has  a  school  fund  indep.  n.l 
cully  of  thnt  of  the  state,  amounting  to  nearly  910,000.  the 
annual  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  the  pavment  of 
teachers.  It  contains  eight  stores,  three  grist-mills,  six 
situ  mills,  one  paper  mill,  eleven  schools,  558  scholars. 
Top.  2U41.  The  v.  ts  built  chiefly  on  one  extended  street, 
on  an  elevated  plain,  at  the  base  of  the  E.  mountain  ridge, 
and  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one 
■  id i *t,  an  academy,  and  about  100  dwellings,  many  of 
tlx  in  neat  and  elegant  The  Farniitigton  canal,  extending 
from  New  Haven  to  Northampton,  Mas*,  posses  through 
the  t  a  little  W.  of  the  v. 

1  arm isotos.  p.  t,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y..  305  m.  W.  Albany. 
351  m.  W.  Mud  creek,  which  enters  Canandoigua  outlet, 
,-iAWds  water-power.  The  Auburn  and  Rochester  rail-road 
parse*  through  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  t  Large  quantities 
>i  water  limestone  are  found,  it  contains  two  •tores,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  (lourlng-mlll,  m.. 
saw-mills,  on*  academy,  40  students,  sixteen  schools,  740 
scholars.   Pop.  2132. 

Parmihotok,  t,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  35  m.  E.  Franklin  bor. 
Drained  by  Dyer  Paint  and  Raccoon  creeks.  It  contains 
two  stores,  one  furnace,  two  grist-mills,  seven  snw -mills, 
one  school,  18  scholars.   Pop.  7HV 


KA  RO. 

Fasuisutos,  I..  Tioga  co.,  Ps.  It  contains  two  grist 
mills,  four  saw  mills,  four  schools,  84  scholars.   Pop.  503. 

Farmimoto*.  p.  t,  Trumbull  co.,  O.  106  rn.  N.E.  0>tun> 
bus,  317  W.  Drained  by  head  branches  of  Grand  river 
It  has  one  academy,  179  students,  ten  schools,  400  scholars. 
Pop.  1172. 

Farsusutok,  p.  t,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  20  m.  N.W.  De 
troll  542  W.  Watered  by  Power's  creek,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  N.  branch  of  Rouge  river.  It  contains  thiwe 
stores,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist-mills,  nine  saw -mill*, 
one  tannery,  one  distillery,  eighteen  schools,  471  scholars. 
Pop.  1684. 

FaKmikuton,  p.  v.  capital  of  Van  Bur  en  co.,  Iowa.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  country,  abounding 
with  Iron  ore,  mineral  coal,  and  building  stone. 

Fajmikotox,  p-  v.  capital  of  8t  Francis  co.  Mo.,  130 
m.  8.E.  Jefferson  city,  Vol  w.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  three  churches,  one  Baptist  one  Methodist  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  six  stores,  two  schools  and  950  inhabi- 
tants. The  nearest  landing  on  the  Mississippi  is  at  8t 
Genevieve,  30  m.  distant. 

FARM VI LLE,  p.  v..  Prince  Edward  co.  Va.  70  m 
W  ..-  W.  Richmond,  160  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
Appomattox  river.  Incorporated  in  1833.  It  contains  two 
churches,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist  two  large 
tobacco  ware  houses,  five  tobacco-factories,  employing  250 
persons,  various  mechanic-shops,  and  about  900  inhabitants. 
Batteaux  navigate  the  river  to  Petersburg,  at  ail  seasons  of 
the  year. 

FARNHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Farnham  ;  38  m.  8.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  Hi 
acres.  Pop.  of  ditto  (1831),  5858.  The  town,  situated  near 
the  Wey,  on  the  main  line  of  rood  from  London  to  South 
an i p ton,  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  with  a  market 
place  at  their  intersection,  and  some  smaller  streets.  It  if 
paved,  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  from  springs 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  conveyed  by  pipes  to  a  large  res- 
ervoir in  the  tow  n.  The  church,  a  spacious  building  in  the 
later  Gothic  style,  was  fornierlv  a  chapel  belonging  to 
Waverley  Abbey,  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  two  die 
venting  chapelt ;  almshouses  for  eight  poor  people,  found 
ed  In  1619,  and  endowed  with  lands  now  producing  X80  a 
year ;  a  free  grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  produ- 
cing X30  a  year,  and  a  national  school  supported  by  sub 
scripti on.  Market  Thursday  ;  it  was  formerly  one  of  the 
largest  corn  markets  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  a  consider- 
able oat  market  Fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  June  24,  and  No 
vcmber  13,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  town 
was  anciently  noted  for  its  cloth  manufacture,  but  this  it 
quite  cu  net.  It  is  now  celebrated  principally  for  its  hops, 
those  produced  in  toe  vicinity  being  of  a  very  tui 
quality.  On  the  Wey  are  several  large  flour  mills,  whose 
produce  it  mostly  sent  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Basingstoke 
canal,  which  passes  within  4  m.  of  the  town  ;  and  the  line 
of  the  Southampton  railway  Is  about  5  m.  N.  from  it 
Farnham.  which  was  a  bor.  by  prescription,  returned  two 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  «'..  from  4  Edward  II.  to  38  Henry 
VI.,  subsequent  to  which  the  privilege  has  not  been  ex- 
ercised :  it  received  two  charters  from  the  bishop  ot 
Winchester,  but  virtually  lost  the  distinction  of  being  a 
bor.  from  about  1790,  or  earlier.  Petty  sessions  for  the  div. 
are  held  In  Farnham,  and  there  is  also  a  court  for  n 
cry  of  debts  under  40s.  which  tits  every  third  week.  Farn 
ham  castle,  on  a  hill  N.  of  the  town,  is  a  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  and  contains  a  good  library  and 
some  valuable  paintings :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
park,  in  which  is  an  avenue  nearly  1  n.  In  length,  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  and  much  resorted  to  as  a  public 
promenade.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  castle  built  during 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  his  brother  Henry  of  Blobv, 
and  was  built  subsequently  to  the  Restoration.  Some  In- 
teresting remains  also  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of 
Waverley,  founded  in  1138,  for  Cistertian  monks,  and  sub 
sitting  till  the  general  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII..  w  hen 
its  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at  £174  8s.  3d.  There 
is  a  handsome  modern  mansion  contiguous  to  the  site,  amid 
fine  park  scenery. 

FARO,  a  sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  8.  coast  of  the 
prov.  of  Algarve,  cap.  com  area  of  same  name ;  on  the  Vol 
fcrmosa.  near  Its  mouth.  45  m.  E.8.E.  Lagos,  and  30  m. 
WJJ.W.  Tavira ;  lot  36°  &  34"  N„  long.  19°  31'  18"  E. 
Pop.  8440,  (JVismas,  1836.)   It  is  surrounded  with  wall*, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Moors;  ami  Is  well 
built  the  streets  being  wide,  and  the  houses  good,  and,  to 
appearance,  mostly  new.   It  has  a  cathedral,  four  convents, 
a  house  of  charity,  seminary,  military  hospital,  custom 
house,  and  arsenal.   It  is  the  seal  of  a  torrtgtior  for  the 
com  area,  a  military  governor,  of  a  bishopric,  transferred 
thither  from  Bilves  In  1580;  and  of  town  and  district  judi 
cial  courts.  The  harbour  is  shallow  and  Inconven 
but  It  has  a  good  roadstead,  formed  by  three  islands,  oppr> 
site  the  mouth  of  the  river.    It  exports  figs,  raisins,  almonds 
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,  mid  other  dried  fruit*,  orange*,  lemons,  wine*,  cork 
(the  produce  of  ita  territory),  sumach,  banket*,  and  ancho- 
vies. Many  of  the  Inhab.  are  fishermen.  Thi*  town  re- 
ceived it*  first  pop.  from  the  city  of  Osonovn,  which  stood 
not  far  distant,  destroyed  by  the  Moors  on  their  entrance 
into  the  country.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by 
John  1 1 1  ,  In  the  10th  century.  (MiHano,  Dittionnriit,  iv., 
I'M;  BdH  Portugal,  1.,  931.) 

FAROE,  FEHOE,  or  FjEROE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
28  isl.  belonging  to  Denmark,  In  the  Northern  ocean,  be- 
tween lat.  61°  15'  and  62°  21'  N\.  and  long.  0°  and  H°  W., 
ibout  IKS  m.  N.W.  the  Zetland  Me*,  and  330  in.  8.E.  Ice- 
land. The  principal  island,  Stromoe,  in  the  centre.  Is  27 
rn  long  by  about  7  brood  ;  the  other  chief  inlands  are  Os- 
teroc,  Yeagoe,  Bordoe,  Sandne,  and  Sudcroe.  Total  area, 
495  sq.  m.  Pop.  a  boot  7000.  Only  seventeen  islands  of 
the  group  are  inhabited.  The  shores  are  everywhere  bold 
ami  precipitous ;  and  though  there  are  numerous  harbours, 
moat  of  them  are  beset  with  rocks,  or  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds  and  wave*,  so  that  thev  afford  safe  an- 
anchorngc  only  in  summer.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
land  is  a  succession  of  hill*,  the  highest  of  which,  Sk.i) 
ling  I"  Stromoe,  is  2240  ft  In  elevation.  ( Landt  There 
are  no  valleys  of  any  extent,  neither  nie  there  any  stream* 
but  Mich  as  are  generally  fordable  throughout  the  \ear; 
amnll  fresh  water  hikes  exist  in  several  of  the  Inlands,  ill*- 
ttireest  of  which,  in  Vaagoe,  Is  about  3  in.  In  eirc.  Climate 
very  variable;  but,  notwithsini.dmg  the  height  of  the  lat., 
it  la  said  to  be  milder  and  more  equable  throughout  the 
year  than  in  the  8.  pro  v.  of  Denmark,  the  snow  seldom 
lying  for_morc  than  eight  day*  at  n  time.  Rain  and  fog* 
are  very  prevalent,  ami  the  island*  stiller  greatly  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind*  and  storm*.  Prinel|Kil  rucks,  grani- 
tic trap,  felspar,  clay  -slate,  ice.;  basalt  In  columns  m  fre- 
quent, peat  and  coal  ore  abundant,  and  traces  of  iron, 
copper,  nnd  some  other  metals,  besides  opal,  chalcedony, 
zeolite,  ice.  are  found.  Soil  very  thin,  being  no  more  than  1  ft 
in  depth  even  at  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and.  to  render  it 
productive,  it  must  generally  be  manured  pretty  highly  j  the 
proportion  of  cultivated  to  uncultivated  land  1*  only  about  I 
to  eju.  Some  barley  b  grown,  but  neither  oats  nor  rye  will 
come  to  much  perfection;  nnd  what  corn  i«  crown  ha*  to 
be  dried  under  cover  by  mean*  of  fire*.  Most  of  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  is  therefore  brought  from  Denmirk.  Turnips 
and  potatoes  succeed  pn  ttv  well,  nnd  sre  important  arti- 
cle* of  food.   A*  might  be  expected,  agriculture  is  very 

of  any  description.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhab.  I*  in 
dock*  of  sheep,  of  which  a  peasant  often  |*»-<  s-es 
200  to  300  head  ;  next  to  their  flesh,  they  are  chiefly 
table  for  their  wool  and  fat;  the  ewes  are  never  nulk- 
The  wool,  which  is  coarse,  is  principal);,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hose  ami  cloth.  The  cows  are 
and  no  care  is  taken  to  improve  the  breed;  every 
pcas-tnt  i*  the  owner  of  at  least  one.  The  home*  are 
small,  and  used  only  for  burden*,  the  stci-pnesn  of  the 
country  not  admitting  of  their  being  employe  I  for  draught 
Hogs  are  rarely  kept.  A-  great  numbers  of  sea-fowl,  valu- 
able alike  for  their  flesh  and  their  fcttlier*.  build  round 
the  coast,  fowling  Is  nn  important  pursuit  It  I*  also  an 
extremely  hazardous  one,  anri  requires  great  nerve  and 
dexterity.  The  rock*  are  in  many  parts  so  precipitous  that 
the  fowler*  liave  to  lie  let  down  from  the  summit  by  a  rope 
100  or  200  fathoms  in  lenglh.  In  the  most  inaccessible 
ilru-rs  the  fowls  nrc  frequently  so  tame  that  they  may  be 
taken  by  the  hand ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  taken  by  a 
net  thrown  over  them  by  the  fowler.  Sealing,  whaling, 
and  fishing  also  employ  a  good  many  hand*  in  the  season. 
Manufacture*  almost  wholly  domestic;  the  chief  are  those 
of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  woven  by  a  loom  of  the  rudest 
kind,  and  knit  woollen  stockings.  Hats,  combs,  furniture, 
and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  made,  and  good 
boats  built  in  many  places;  dyeing,  fulling,  tanning.  Ate, 
are  nl*.»  conducted  in  the  country.  Principal  ex|*irti»— 
hose,  tallow,  fish,  train  oil,  feathers,  skins,  nnd  butter :  im- 
ports -corn,  pulse,  bread,  malt,  spirits,  colonial  produce, 
Iron.  lead,  gunpowder,  lime,  bricks,  timber,  tar.  glass,  Hn. n 
cloth,  shoes,  books,  fee.  About  lOO.uuu  pairs  of  hose  are 
exported  annually.  Barley  bread,  dried  meat  futh,  soup  of 
oatmeal,  fat,  and  water,  milk,  and  turnips,  compose  the 
Chief  articles  of  food.  The  people  are  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  speak  a  dialect  similar  to  old  Danish. 

These  islands  have  a  civil  governor,  called  nmtmonn,  a 
judge  or  landrogt,  and  n  provost  with  superior  authority  in 
religion*  matters.  The  country  Is  divided  into  seven  parishes, 
ttOtf thirty-nine  congregations.  The  only  town  is  Thorshavn, 
at  the  8.E.  end  oi  Stromoe,  which  t«  defended  by  a  fort, 
and  has  about  lfiuo  inhab,  The  land  partly  belongs  to  the 
inhab..  and  partly  to  the  crown;  the  public  revenue,  derived 
1  domains,  quit-rents,  taxes  on  flocks,  fisheries, 
"  '  In  kind.   Them  are  no  schn-ls.  except 


FAUQUIER. 

one  in  fiiorsbavn ;  but  most  of  the  pop.  possess  the 
menu  of  education.   The  Faroe  isle*  are  supposed  to  have 

been  discovered  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  ninth  century ; 
since  the  union  of  Norway  with  Denmark,  in  the  fourteen tl 
century,  they  have  belonged  to  the  latter  country,  <      ^ .  , 

Frrot  hlatuU,  4rt.) 

PARS,  or  FARSISTAN.  a  prov.  of  Persia,  which,  by 
the  change  of  the  *  into  p  has  in  European  languages,  givet 
its  name  to  the  whole  country  in  the  S.  part  of  which  it  la 
situated,  between  lat  37°  40/  and  33°  >'.,  and  long.  49°  30* 
and  55°  Y...  having  N.  the  prov.  Irak,  K  that  of  Herman,  S 
I^aristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  W.  the  latter  sea  and 
Khuzlslan :  length,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  300  in. ;  breadth  SOU  m. 
Area,  perhaps  about  55,000  *q.  in.  Pop.  uncertain.  A  moun- 
tain chain,  which  i<  a  continuation  of  Mount  Zagroa,  ex 
tends,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  through  this  prov.,  dirkimg  it  into 
the  hot  and  cold  regions  {(itrmtueer  and  Strkwd);  the 
former  of  which,  the  smaller  division,  extends  with  m 
variable  breadth 

latter  comprises  most  of  the  N.E.,  i 
of  the  prov.  The  mountain  ranges  In  i 
from  2500  to  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  ;  they  are 
with  numerous  plains  from  13  to  100  m.  in  length,  though 
seldom  mote  than  from  8  to  10  m  in  hieadtli.  These  plains 
are  in  general  fertile,  sufficiently  well  watered,  and  afford 
abundance  of  pnslurnge  and  wood;  some  of  them  are 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  hot  they  are.  for  the  most  part, 
and  imrticularly  to  the  N.  nnd  VV.  destitute  of  inhabit&ata 
In  the  E.  port  of  the  prov.  the  plains  are  of  greater  extent, 
the  soil  is  more  sandy,  and  water  Hi  less  plentiful.  The 
central  mountain  chain  divides  the  rivers  into  those  which 
flow  Into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  discharging  them- 
selves into  Lake  Bakteghan.  The  principal  of  the  fanner 
is  the  Tab  (an.  Arutu),  and  of  the  latter  the  Ben 
or  rather  Bund-emeer  (an.  the  Cyrus  or 

Besides  the  Lake  Bakteghan,  which  is  TO  m.  In  eirc 
there  are  several  other  lakes,  the  chief  of  which  Is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shirax.  These  as  well  as  some  of  the 
rivers,  are  salt  the  anil  of  Far*  being  strongly  impregnated 
with  that  mineral ;  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  Baktefhaa 
affords  in  summer,  when  It  la  m  arly  dry.  great  quantities 
of  nr  i  >ait  climate  of  th<  inhcalt'iy ; 

fevers,  opthalrnia,  and  other  i" 
for  waul  of  ruin  is  not  i 
and  live  wretchedly  in  mil 


■•eases  are  prevalent ;  famine 
nuts',  "n  the  r^d^r^aan*  w 


nnao..  anu  pai 
from  the  royal 
ttc..  Is  paid  rrv 


the  contrary,  the  climate  I*  temperate  and  healthy, 
ngriculture  is  not  In  so  bod  a  state  as  in  some  other  pi 

;  P<  r  The  E.,  though  le<s  highly  favoured  that.  s.  m 
other  parts  of  Fare,  hi  that  best  cultivated ;  and  gt 
titles  of  the  finest  tobacco  are  raised  there.  A 
of  corn,  and  especially  rice,  dales,  rosins,  and  i 
line  fruits;  opium,  saffron,  hemp,  cotton,  Aur.,  are 
i '  i '  *  i  ■  agricultural  products;  -ilk  is  produced;  ItosMsJei 
feeding  the  cochineal  is  plentiful;  and  great  numbers  of 
ruses  are  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  attar.  Th* 
wine  Is  of  a  rather  superior  quality,  and  that  of  Sfiiraz  has 
attained,  perhaps,  more  celebrity  than  it  deserves.  Many 
cuttle  and  sheep  are  reared ;  the  horses,  nsses,  and  camels 
arc  good ;  fish,  game,  and  other  wild  animals,  are  nbundant 
There  are  said  to  be  mines  of  lend  and  iron,  and  quarries 
of  marble  and  alabaster;  borax  Is  obtained,  and  there  are 
some  very  productive  springs  of  naphtha.  The  inhab.  art, 
generally  speaking,  among  the  most  civilized  and  industrious 
In  Persia,  They  manufacture  fine  woollen,  silk,  and  cottoc 
stuff-,  camel  "kins,  Ate.,  for  exportation.  The  trade  is  prin 
ripally  with  Ilindostan.  Chief  town*.  Shiraz.  the  capful 
Bushlre.  Flroeabad,  Darab-jord.  Kawroun,  Render-rigk,  ttc 
In  this  prov.  are  also  the  ruins  of  Pcraepolis,  Pesnrga.  and 
Shnkpnor.  Far*  was  thfe  ancient  patrimony 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  previously  to  his  loundatle 
sian  empire.  ( Kinmeir,  .West.  Tree,  f  Diet.  I 

FAR  ROCKAWAY,  v.,  Hempstead  t.  Q« 
Situated  on  a  peninsula  between  Jamaica  bay  and  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  celebrated  watering  place,  and  contains 
the  Marine  Pnrillion,  a  splendid  boarding-house,  with  a 
front  of  230  feet  and  3  stories  high,  with  wings.  There  b 
another  boarding-house  in  the  vicinity.  The  Pa  rill  ion  was 
erected  In  1834,  is  39  m.  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
has  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  places  of  summer 
resort  In  the  vicinity  uf  the  city. 

FAR  WEST,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Caldwell  CO..  Mo..  lOT.  ra 
N.W.  Jefferson  city,  1079  W.  It  is  1  m.  8.  of  Shoal  creek 
and  30  m.  N.  of  Missouri  r.  It  has  an  elevated  situation 
and  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  m.  It  is  retro 
larly  laid  out  and  contains  500  Inhab.  It  was  originally 
settled  by  the  Mormons,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  ina 
state  authorities.  During  the  residence  of  the  Mormons,  it 
contained  about  13.000  inhab.  In  the  place  and  vicinity. 

FAUQUIER,  ec  Va.  Situated  toward  the  N.E.  fsirt  of 
the  state,  and  contains  720  sq.  m.  Rounded  S.W.  by  Rap 
pahannnck  r„  by  branches  of  which  It  Is  drained.  It,  tht 
N.  part  it*  woters  flow  to  Potomac  r.   It  contained  in  ItnO 
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JO.iM  ni-.C.  iHttta,  X\ ').",;,  AM  p.  :« 373  swinr  ;  and  pro 
duccd  364.227  bushels  of  wheat,  34.57b  of  rye,  670.275  of 
Intiinu  MM.  6164  of  buckwheat,  305.061  of  oats.  5b,650of  po- 
•  64,478  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  over  48  bushel* 
of  edible  grilns,  exclusive  of  potabiea,  to  every  individual 
of  its  population.  It  contained  fifty-two  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  twenty -four  n  .uruig  mill*,  sev- 
enty six  grist  mill*,  forty-live  rtw-nnlU.  r.inrteen  tanneries, 
fouitevn  tlistill*-ri«  !«.  two  pririlirts;  olllcc*.  ona  w*-W»  :^wb- 
patter;  ouw  academies.  313  students,  forty  schools,  12*0 
scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  10,501 ;  slaves,  10,708;  free  col 
ourml.  6*8;  total.  21,897.   Capital.  W  amnion. 

F.\l"SSF.  KlVlhKK,  t  r*lie  Hirer,  Point  Coupee,  par. 
La-  formerly  the  bed  of  Mississippi  r..  until  about  1714. 
alien  tliu  river  wore  through  mi  islhin  is,  and  shortened  It* 
course  to  the  distance  of  3U  m.  The  c  ruin  net  of  the  old 
ord  was  Ailed  with  alluvion  at  its  junction  with  the  new, 
forming  a  fme  lake,  with  fertile  banks,  and  covered  with 
ferule  farms. 

PAVKKSIIAM,  a  bor.,  par,  and  aca-port  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scray,  hund.  Favcrtham.  45  m.  8.B. 
•*/  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  2270  acres.  I'op.  (1*31)  4448. 
The  town,  situated  near  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  and  within 
|  m.  of  the  main  rood  from  London  to  Dover,  consists 
cruelly  of  two  Irregular  streets,  erusstng  at  right  angles, 
witli  a  market-place  and  town  hall  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section. A  suburb  called  Brent  Town  centrists  of  collages 
built  within  a  recent  period;  and  Ospringu  street,  on  lha 
above  line  of  road.  Is  another  suburb,  that  will  probably  be 
ere  long  united  to  the  town.  The  village  of  Preston  Is  also 
quite  contiguous.  Pavcraham  is  paved  and  lighted.  The 
church,  a  spacious  structure,  with  a  fine  lower  and  spire, 
was  rebuilt  In  1763,  on  the  site  of  a  structure  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.  There  an  also  two  dissenting  chapelt ;  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Kltzubeth,  fur  8  boys; 
and  two  other  free  schools,  one  for  lit  boys,  the  other  for  a 
like  number  of  girls;  almshouses  for  12  poor  people;  a 
theatre,  and  assembly  rooms.  Market,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  ;  fairs,  Feb.  25,  Aug.  12.  There  are  gunpowder 
mills  iu  the  vicinity  belonging  to  private  individuals,  but 
ihe  government  mills  bine  been  discontinued.  At 


the  oyster  fishery  forms  the  most  important  tuple  of  the 
place,  and  It  conducted  by  a  privileged  company,  admission 
to  which  la  obtained  by  birth,  or  apprenticeship  to  n  mem- 
ber ;  but  the  claimant  must  be  a  mamed  man.  There  be- 
lonced  to  the  port,  in  1830,  229  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
8370  ions,  besides  a  great  number  of  half  decked  craft  and 
open  boats.  Since  the  Munkipil  Reform  Act  It  laguvemed 
by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors.  Average  annual 
corporation  revenue  £1(100.  The  limits  of  the  old  borough 
(which  did  not  comprise  the  entire  town)  have  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  Include  that,  and  the  whole  of  Ospringe 
street.  There  is  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40*., 
and  a  union  workhouse  has  recently  been  built  in  the 
parish. 

FAWN,  p.  L,  York  eo..  Pa.,  49  m.  S.E.  Harrisburg,  81  W. 
The  post-oOce  Is  denominated  "  Fawn  Grove."  Bounded 
N.  by  Muddy  cr.,  which  flows  Into  Susquehanna  r.  S.  by 
the  slate  of  Md.  It  contains  three  stores,  four  grist-mills, 
two  *«w  mills  ;  four  «ehools,  -0  scholars.    Pop.  K6V. 

FAWN  RIVP.K.  i.,  St.  Joseph  co..  Mich  Watered  by 
Fawn  r.,  a  tributary  of  St  Joseph's  r.    Pop  220. 

FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  see. 

FAYKTTE.C4K,  Pa,  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ihe 
state,  and  contains  824  tq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Mononga 
beta  r.  Watered  by  Yougtooghcny  r.  and  its  branches. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  In  all  parts,  and  salt  springs  in 
the  S.  and  W.  parts.  Laurel  bill  and  Chestnut  ridge  pass 
through  it.  In  the  Voughlogheny  r.  are  the  Uhispyle  falls, 
in  which  the  r.  descends  00  feet  in  ihe  course  of  a  mile.  It 
continued,  in  1840,  30,237  neat  cattle.  54,007  sheep,  TO, MB 
swine ;  and  produced  334.297  bushels  of  wheat,  27,236  of 
rye,  561.114  of  Indian  corn.  20.506  of  buckwheat,  560,172 
of  oats.  98.118  of  potatoes,  1.350.610  bushels  of  bituminous 
coal,  7140  pounds  of  tobacco,  84.551  of  sugar.  It  had  107 
■tores,  nine  furnaces,  three  forges,  four  fulling  mills,  sis 
woollen-factories,  one  glass  factory,  one  glass-cutting  works, 
sixteen  flouring  mills,  sixty  oae  grist-mUls,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  saw  mil l«.  four  oil-mills,  four  paper  mill*,  thirty 
tanneries,  seventeen  distilleries,  one  brewery,  tlx  potteries, 
four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  four  weekly  newspapers 

and  two  periodicals  ;  one  college.  Il'.l  students,  103  schools, 

2973  scholars.    Pop.  33474.   Capital.  Union. 

Faybttb.  co..  Va.  Situated  in  Ihe  W.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  1350  sq.  m.  Watered  by  New  r.,  a  mam  con- 
stituent of  Great  Kanawha  r.  On  New  r,im  from  Pay- 
•tteville  Is  Long  Point,  which  project*  into  the  r.,  the  top 
of  which  consists  of  a  flat  rock,  covering  2  acres,  elevated 
1500  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  r.  At  6  m.  from  the  v.  Is 
Hawk's  nest,  or  Marshall's  pillar,  a  naked  perpendicular 
rock,  1100  feet  above  New  r.  Some  lntercstiug  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications  are  found  in  the  co.    b  contained,  in 
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1840,  488S  neat  cattle.  45tM  sheep.  6537  twine;  and  pro 
duced  11,125  bushels  of  wheat,  44*1  of  rye,  104,072  of  In- 
dian com,  63.957  of  oats,  14,754  •>!  potatoes.  It  had  eight 
stores,  twenty  six  gri*t  mills  seven  saw  mills,  four  tanner- 
ies. Pop.:  while*,  ,»773;  slaves,  i^3;  free  coloured.  18; 
tout,  3024.    .'apitai,  Fsy-:^vllle. 

Faybttb.  co-  <?«y.  Situated  N.W.  of  tho  centre  of  ihe 
slate,  aa4  contains  545  sq.  m.  Drained  by  bead  branches 
of  Flint  r.  It  contained,  in  1840.  65*2  neat  cattle.  2390 
sheep,  13,406  twine ;  and  produced  28,010  bushels  of  wheal. 
228,957  of  Indian  corn,  17,002  of  oats,  3586  of  potato*,. 
1675  pounds  uf  tobacco,  1,980,113  of  cotton.  It  had 
eighteen  stores,  three  flouring  nulls,  seven  grist  mill.,  four 
saw  mills,  eight  distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  one  periodical ;  one  academy.  29  students,  three 
school  v  324  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  4837 ;  slaves,  1334  . 
free  coloured.  30;  mini,  6191.    Capital.  Paycltevtlle. 

Faybttb,  co..  Ala.  Situated  in  Ihe  W.  part  of  tho  state, 
and  contains  1250  sq.  ni.  Drained  by  Slpsey,  Baitahatchy 
and  Great  and  Little  Luxapatilla  river,  tributaries  of  Tom 
tngbce  r.  It  contained.  In  1840.  10,517  neat  cattle.  3112 
sheep,  20,349  swine ;  and  produced  22,833  bushed  of  wheat, 
2*3.640  of  Indian  corn,  12.328  uf  oats,  5986  of  potatoes, 
012*95  pound*  of  cotton.  It  had  eight  stores,  twenty  grist- 
OKals,  twelve  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  fourteen  distilleries; 
thirteen  schools.  273  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  5961 ;  slaves, 
981 ;  total,  6942.    Capital,  Payette  C.  II. 

Fays-its,  co..  Ky.  Situated  N.F..  of  the  ceutre  of  the 
state,  and  contains  275  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Kentucky 
r.  Drained  by  the  source*  of  Klkhorn  r.  Tho  surface  is 
an  elevated  table  land.  It  contained,  in  1840,  19.431  neat 
cattle.  24.262  sheep,  41.804  swine ;  and  produced  109.098 
bu*helt  of  wheat,  163.563  of  rye,  1,006,959  of  Indian  com, 
135,048  of  oats,  35,204  of  potatoes.  1312  loot  of  hemp  and 
flax,  52300  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  more  than  57  bushels 
of  edible  grains,  besides  potatoes,  to  every  individual  of  its 
pop.  It  had  two  commission -houses  in  foreign  trade,  seventy- 
three  retail  stores,  three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton-fac- 
tory, Willi  230(1  spindle*,  one  dyeing  and  printing  works,  five 
flouring  null*,  twenty -one  grist-mills,  eleven  saw-  mill*,  one 
powder  mill,  two  paper  mills,  twenty-one  rope-walks,  three 
tanneries,  two  distilleries,  one  brewery,  four  printing -offices, 
one  bindery,  three  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspa- 
pers and  seven  periodicals;  one  college,  389  students,  seven 
academics.  253  students,  fort) -four  schools,  1325  scholars. 
Pop.:  whites,  10,885;  slaves,  10.710;  free  coloured,  599; 
total.  22,194.    Capital,  Lexington. 

Faybttb.  co.,  Tctin.  Situated  la  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Drained  by  I<oosaha!ehy 
and  Wolf  rivers,  and  their  branches,  which  flow  into  Mis 
sissippk  r.  A  rail  rood,  50  in.  long,  extends  from  La  Grange 
in  this  co.,  to  Memphis,  ou  the  Mississippi  r„  and  a  branch 
of  It,  16  m.  long,  extends  to  Somervllle.  It  contained,  in 
1840,  18,164  neat  cattle.  10.793  sheep,  58,828  swine  ;  and 

Suduced  42593  bushels  of  wheal,  887,590  of  Indian  corn, 
.705  of  oat*.  50,027  of  potatoes.  10.150  pounds  of  tobacco, 
3.685,580  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  tliirty-slx  stores,  ten 
flouring  mill*,  fourteen  grist-mills,  eight  saw  mills,  three 
tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers ;  all 
academic*.  s>l5  undent*,  thlrtyame  schools,  786  scholars. 
Pop.  :  whites.  10.573;  slaves.  10,885;  free  coloured,  43; 
total,  21.501.   Capital.  Somervllle. 

Faybttb,  co.,  U.  Situated  a  little  S.W.  of  the  ceutre 
of  tho  state,  and  contain*  415  tq.  m.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Paint  cr-  a  tributary  of  Scioto  r.  First  settled  from  Va. 
and  Ky.  in  1805.  It  contained,  in  1840,  15.624  neat  collie, 
22,6*0  sheep,  31,714  swine;  and  produced  144,335  bushels 
of  wheat.  6328  of  r>c.  604.506  of  lndiuu  corn,  1325  of  buck- 
wheat, 99,047  of  oats,  1 1,722  of  jmtaUies.  14,051  pounds  of 
sugar.  It  had  twenty  live  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  seven 
grist-mills,  twelve  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
two  printing  office*,  one  weekly  newspaper;  seventy-five 
schools,  1900  scholars.    Pop  10.984.   Capital,  WashmgUm. 

Faybttb,  co,  la.  Situated  in  the  H  part  uf  the  state, 
and  contains  200  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of  While- 
water  r,  which  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  eo.,  and  produces 
great  watcr-pow  or.  The  Whitewater  canal  passes  through 
the  co.  It  contained,  in  1840,  0257  neat  cattle,  15,7*4  sheep, 
31.343  twine  ;  and  produced  70,439  bushels  of  wheat,  7988 
of  rye,  711.855  of  Indian  com,  123.815  of  oats,  16,794  of 
potatoes,  28.731  pounds  uf  sugar.  It  had  twenty -one  stores, 
one  fulling-roUl,  two  flouring  mills,  six  grisl-nillJs.  fourteen 
saw  mills,  two  oil- mills,  three  tanneries,  five  distilleries, 
one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  one  academy. 
135  students,  fourteen  schools.  447  scholars.    Pop.  9837. 

Faybttb,  co.,  III.  Situated  8.  of  the  centre  of  the  Mntr 
and  contains  648  an.  ni.  Drained  by  Kaskoskia  r.  and  it> 
branches,  ll  contained,  in  1840.  8312  neat  cattle.  4652 
sheep.  I7.43U  swine  ;  and  produced  16.906  bushels  of  w  he;.:. 
252,330  of  Indian  com.  45,343  of  oats,  9719  of  potatoes,  3590 
pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had  twelve  stores,  fourteen  grisl 
mills,  eight  taw  mills,  two  mlniuui  offic-.s,  two  dad)  news 
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papers;  ten  schools,  280  scholars.  Pop.  6338.  Caplul, 
Vandal  la. 

Paybttb.  p.  t,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  18  m.  W.N.W.  Au- 
gusta, 600  W.  Incorporated  tn  1705.  Watered  by  a  branrh 
of  Handy  r.  It  contain*  three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
irr.it  in  ii.  four  anw-rallli,  three  tanneries ;  nine  schools, 
386  scholar*.   Pop.  1016. 

Faybttb.  p.  t,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  178  m.  W.  Albany, 
334  W.  Bounded  N.  by  Seneca  r,  B.  by  Cayuga  lake,  and 
IV.  by  Seneca  lake.  Organized  in  1800.  t'anoga  warm 
spring  aenda  forth  a  fine  mill-stream,  which  flows  into 
Cayuga  lake.  It  haa  several  villages,  and  contains  one 
Dutch  Reformed  chnrch;  four  stores,  two  flouring-mills, 
two  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills,  one  ■■il  mill ;  nine  schools, 
430  scholar*   Pop.  3731. 

FiuTri,  p.  f,  and  port  of  entry,  Hanover  t..  Chau- 
tauqua oo..  N.  Y.  318  m.  W.  Albany,  3S7  VV.  The  post- 
oroce  m  called  Silver  creek.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  Silver 
cr.,  on  Lake  Erie,  30  m.  from  Burfalo,  by  water.  It  haa  a 
small  harbor  and  a  beacon-light,  erected  by  the  government 
of  the  U.S.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  four  stores, 
various  mechanic  shops,  and  one  distillery. 

Kavbttb,  p.  I.,  Alleghany  co..  Pa.,  11  m.  S.W.  Pittsburg, 
214  W.  Harrisburg,  230  W.  Wnirred  by  branches  of  Char 
ler's  cr.,  which  bounds  it  on  the  B.E  It  abounds  with  coal, 
and  contains  four  stores,  right  flouring-mills,  Ave  grist  mills, 
Ave  sawmills,  three  tanneries;  fourteen  schools,  490 
scholar*.   Pop.  2484. 

Paybttb,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co..  Miss.,  80  m.  S.W. 
Jackson,  itS  N.E.  N  sic  hex,  1091  W.   It  Is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  contains  a  court  house,  Jail,  a  church,  and  a  num 
ber  of  neat  dwellings. 

Paybttb,  l,  Lawrence  co.,  O.  It  has  six  schools,  115 
scholar*     Pop.  842. 

Fayette.  U,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mleh-  Watered  by  St.  Jineph 
r.  It  con  tn  Ins  nine  stores,  two  grist  mills,  three  sawmills, 
one  printing  office,  three  weekly  newspapers  ;  three  schools, 
181  scholars.   Pop.  807. 

Pav«tt»,  p.  v,  cap.  of  Howard  co*  Mo.,  61  m.  N.W. 
Jefferson  city,  988  W.    Situated  on  the  K.  side  of  Bonne 
Pemme  r.   It  contains  a  court  house,  Jail,  a  U.  States  land 
office,  a  college,  an  academy,  two  churches,  fifteen  items 
and  about  1000  Inhab. 

Paybttb,  C.  H.,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Favctte  co.,  Ala.,  40  in. 
N.W.  Tuscaloosa,  843  W.  Situated  2  m.  W.  of  Blpsey  r. 
It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  and  several  stores  and  dwel- 
lings.   Proceeds  of  the  post-office,  $119. 

Faybttevillb.  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Payette  Co.,  Vn_  289  m.  W. 
Richmond.  338  W.  Situated  2  m.  W.  of  New  r,  10  S.W. 
from  the  great  falls  of  the  Kanawha  r,  and  8  tn.  abo\*e  the 
Junction  of  New  r.  and  Gauley  r,  which  form  Great  Kan- 
nwha  r.    It  contains  a  court  house  and  several  dwellings. 

F» vbttbvillb,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C.  In 
JSP  r  N.  Int.,  and  .80  58*  W.  long..  00  in  S.  Rnlelgh.  95 m. 
N.W.  Wilmington,  107  by  the  coarse  of  the  river.  159  N.E. 
Columbia.  S.  C..  348  W.  Pop.  hi  1830,  3533;  in  1830,  2888; 
In  1840.  42*3.  Situated  nearly  a  mile  from  the  W.  bank  of 
C*pe  Fear  r.  The  obstructions  In  the  r.  hnve  been  so  re- 
Broved  that  stenmbnnts  navigate  to  this  place,  and  a  canal 
haa  been  constructed  from  the  r.  through  the  t  mi  that  boat* 
may  lie  along  by  the  side  of  the  warehouses.  It  it  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  the  principal  streets  are  100  ft.  wide.  It 
contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  three  churches  two  bank*  and 
a  U.  States  arsenal  of  construction.  Several  of  the  public 
buildings  are  large  and  elegant.  Itcontntns  A  fly -two  stores, 
•even  cotton-factories,  with  13,234  spindles,  four  grist  mills, 
two  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills,  two  prinung -offices,  two  weekly 
newspapers ;  four  academies,  150  students,  four  schools,  95 
scholars.  It  haa  a  back  country,  of  whieb  it  commands  the 
trade,  of  from  30  to  180  m.  to  the  N.  and  W.  It  has  several 
tfmes  suffered  severely  by  Are.  The  last  was  In  May.  1831, 
when  the  place  waa  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This  dis- 
aster excited  the  sympathy  of  people  throughout  the  United 
State*,  and  over  902,000  were  contributed  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers.  The  place  has  been  rebuilt,  chiefly  with 
brick. 

PAYrrT*vtx.iB,  p.  v.,  rap.  of  Payette  co.,  Ga.,  85  m. 
W.N  W.  .Mllledgeville,  689  W.  Situated  between  the 
branches  of  Plknt  r.  If  contains  a  court  house,  Jail,  several 
stores,  and  about  sixty  dwellings. 

Paybttkvillk,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.  Team,  86  m. 
8.  Nashville,  716  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  aide  of  Elk  r„ 
100  m.  above  its  confluence  with  Tennessee.  It  contains  a 
court  house.  Jail,  three  churches,  two  academies,  several 
•lores,  numerous  mechanic  shops,  and  about  1000  inhab. 

Paybttb vi llb,  p.  v.,  cap  of  Washington  co.  Ark,  196 
m.  N.W.  Little  Rock.  1185  W.  It  contains  a  court  booae, 
(nil.  a  U.  States  land-office,  and  In  the  L  425  Inhab. 

PAY8TON,  t,  Waah.  to..  Vt..  37  m.  N.E.  Burlington, 
17  S.W.  Montpetler.  Chartered  in  1783,  A  ret  settled  in  1798. 
Watered  by  head  branches  of  Mad  r.  It  contains  four  saw- 
mills; five  schools,  167  scholara.   Pop.  635. 


PAYOUM. 

•  PEA  RING.  p.  i,  Washington  co,  O,  109  m.  EJ3.B.  I* 
turn  bus,  305  W.  Duck  cr,  a  tributary  of  Ohio  r,  affursts 
water-power.  It  haa  seven  schools.  274  scholars.  Pop.  1019 
FELICITY,  p.  v.  Franklin  t„  Clermont  co,  O,  II-  m 
S  S.W.  Columbus.  47m  W.  Situated  4  m.  from  Ohio  r,  sad 
35  above  Cincinnati.  It  contains  two  tines,  churches,  eight 
stores,  eighty  dwellings,  and  about  500  Inhab. 

PAYOUM*,  a  famous  valley  and  pro  v.  of  Central  KfJ9% 
anciently  the  noma  of  Amino*'.  At  about  15  m.  W.B.W. 
Benisonef :  there  la  a  depression  In  the  Libyan  or  roost 
u,-i.  rl\  ..(  lli<  two  chains,  winch  accompany  the  Nile  am 
of  Nubia.  Prom  this  gorge — about  6  m.  la  length— thai 
hills  diverge,  making  a  circular  bend  to  the  YV.  and  N,  and 
enclose  the  valley  of  Faioum  ;  which  Is  of  an  oval  figure ; 
and  forms  a  low  table-land,  gradually  sloping  toward  the  N. 


and  S. ;  the  N.  depression  occupied  by  the  tttrktt-*l  Kb 
(the  lake  Marts  of  the  ancients),  and  the  S.  depression  by 
lake  Garah.  Thus,  unlike  other  basins,  the  valley  of 
Faioum  haa  its  greatest  depressions,  not  in  the  middle,  bat 
•t  the  sides  :  its  central  portion  forming  a  low,  slightly  can- 
vet  plnteau.  extending  toward  the  W.  Upon  this  rulasj 
nating  line  runs  an  arm  of  the  great  canal  of  Egypt,  das 
Bakr  luirf  (given  out  at  the  narrow  pass  mentioned  above), 
|  which  at  a  abort  distance  from  Mtdmet  ri  Fmlrum,  thai 
capital  of  the  prov,  spreads  out  into  various  small  branches, 
and  give*  a  fertility  to  the  valley  which,  though  compara- 
tively great,  has  been  much  overrated  by  some  travellers. 
Faiooni  is  about  40  m.  In  length  from  E.  to  W,  and  30  m. 
tn  breadth  from  N.  In  S. 

'/'.urn «.  riltoft-t.  »nd  ra*«/«. — At  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine,  which  afEVds  the  only  communication  bet  we 
isolated  province  and  the  Nile,  stand  the  village  of  II 
on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  canal,  and  the  town  of 
tl  Ktbyr,  on  its  S.W.  bank,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  tare* 
arches,  and  provided  with  a  number  of  reservoirs,  to  rag*] 

■  late  the  masses  of  water  during  the  inundation.  Near 
Illahoun  Is  a  dilapidated  pyramid  60  ft  high,  with  a  baas 
of  197  ft.  square,  consisting  of  calcareous  stoea,  that  rep 
pons  a  pile  of  unbaked  bricks.  At  the  other  extremity  ef 
the  gorge,  where  the  valley  fairly  open*  is 
Scffsir,  near  to  which  two  ancient  branches  of  i 
l%Mff  diverge  in  opposite  directions.  The  waters  of  Hat 
mnln  canal  are  turned  Into  these  branches  by  means  of 
bridge -dykos,  built  upon  foundations  abovt  the  ordinary  la  rat 
of  the  Mr.  i  in.  so  that  at  high  Nile  the  current  continues  to 
course  through  the  arches ;  but  these  canals  are  so  esacaan- 
bered  with  mud  that  their  water*  never  reach  the  I  ska 
except  daring  the  inundation.  Between  El  Sogalr  aad 
Meilim  t  el  Fa loiitu  are  strewed  the  remains  of  the  trie 
brated  labyrinth,  consisting  of,  first,  a  brick  pyraxasl  18 
yards  square  and  197  feet  nigh;  under  which  the  French 
discovered  a  subterranean  passage,  a  sarcophagus,  aad  a 
salt-spring  ;  secondly,  the  remains  of  a  temple  to  the  K.  of 
the  pyramid,  presenting  the  frarments  of  huge  colunir  s  .  ( 
granite,  with  several  sepulchral  excavations.  A  hujtaasasj 
of  rums  are  buried  in  earth  and  rubbish,  aad  boat 
been  explored ;  the  whole  forming  an  oblong  | 

|  984  ft.  in  length,  with  nearly  as  great  a  urea 
another  aerie*  of  ruins,  to  the  N.  of  Med  met, 

■  ing  an  area  of  about  3|  m.  Be  I  ion  t  found  two 
stone  pedestals,  to  which  the  name  of  "  Pharaoh's 

'  have  been  given .  various  granite  statues, 
iron,  and  a  quantity  of  half  melted  glaaa.  At  i 
from  these  stands  a  syenite  obelisk  with  a  circular  ID| 
though  43  ft.  high,  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculf 
A  portion  of  these  remains  are  believed  lo  have 
to  the  Labyrinth,  but  most  of  them  to  the  ancient  dty  ci 
Arsinde,  now  replaced  by  Mtdiutt  el  r'ateasi.  This  ca 
is  divided  by  a  branch  of  the  Bahr  el-Wady  Into  two j 
connected  by  Ave  bridges,  and  much  of  rt  Is  built  of  the  re- 
mains or  the  ancient  city.  In  1824  Medinei  cc 
inhab.,  partly  Copts  and  partly  Moslems.  It  is  the 
of  the  provincial  governor.  Some  ruins  at  a  abort  i 
from  the  E.  point  of  Birket-el  Rerun  accord  very  l 
with  the  ancient  Bacchisor  Banchls.  18m.  W.N.W.  of  (a* 
village  of  .Va ://•*,  and  3  m.  from  the  lake,  stands  a  tetania, 
known  as  her  K.  run,  94  ft.  long,  and  63  ft.  high,  with  14 
chambers,  having  on  either  side  a  long  pa  ■age,  whose  end 
wall  Is  divided  into  3  narrow  cells.  (ITUktHivn't  rn*t. 
of  Thebti.  p.  353.  353.)  Jomard  penetrated  oae  of  then* 
avenues,  and,  finding  It  skilfully  adapted  for  the  timtijinn 
of  the  voice.  Inferred  that  it  waa  designed  for  the  manga*: a 
of  oracles.  This  temple  is  manifestly  of  Roman  origin,  a* 
Is  a  smaller  one  130  paces  to  the  S.E.  of  IL  We  pas*  c»er 
the  leas  noticeable  villages  of  Faioum,  of  Which  there  are 
altogether  not  quite  70.  [Enetel.  UntanntcA.  art.  f'-fyrt  ; 
/fitter's  .1/rira,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  35-50.,  French  Edition;  L+- 
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FECAMP.  . 

ft   A>«r.    Annalet   ess  koytfu,  vi.  p.  133-l.Vt ; 
teiumt's  Rtitankt:  Are.  11.,  145,  «Ve.) 

Ltkt  Mant. — According  lo  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
con  firmed  by  that  of  other  historian*,  this  lake  occupied  In 
ilia  Uaue  a  large  proportion  of  the  valley,  having  a  cireum 
ferencc  of  460  ut.  (3600  stadia),  and  a  maximum  depth  of 
160  It  The  basin  wai  Oiled  by  the  water*  of  the  Nile 
conducted  to  It  by  canals,  for  it  had  no  springs.  The  stale- 
ment  as  to  the  »iac  of  the  lake  In  antiquity  la  not  inconmtten  t 
with  it*  present  cuntracted  dimensions :  the  enpply  of  water 
has  been  gradually  lessened  by  the  raiting  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  ailing  op  of  the  lakes  and  canals,  so  that 
very  little  reaches  it  at  present,  even  during  the  Inundation  ; 
not  enough  to  countervail  the  copious  evaporation  which  in 
this  hot  climate  Is  continually  going  on.  Hence  Inst  century 
the  lakgawas 60  in.  long  and  10  m.  broad  it'otfkf't  Travel*. 
U  62),  whercs*  it  is  now  only  30  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad  in 
the  middle  ..r  w  idi-tt  part.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Lake 
Uteris  was  artificially  excavated  by  order  of  the  king  whose 
name  it  bears ;  but  by  this  he  no  doubt  referred  to  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  canals  by  which  the  lake  was  oiled,  and 
perhaps  also  to  souse  excavations  made  hi  the  lake  itself 
Ue  says  that  for  six  months  the  waters  flowed  from  the  Nile 
to  the  lake,  and  that  during  the  other  six  months  they  flowed 
(torn  the  lake  to  the  r^ver ;  hut  the  level  of  the  lake  must 
always  have  been  too  low  for  the  waters  tn  have  returned 
to  the  Nile  ;  whde  that  of  the  canals  does  so  to  this  day. 
(//rr«d.  lib.  II..  t  149;  Caeec.  Ant.,  art.  Kffpt .  HiUi* 
ova's  Trfg.,  rkssW.  p.  351.) 

The  /^byrtmtk  —  This  extraordinary  structure  is  said  by 
Ucrodotus,  by  whom  It  was  visited,  to  have  surpassed  all 
(he  works  of  the  Greeks,  Including  the  temples  of  Kphesus 
and  of  Samos,  and  to  have  been  superior  even  to  the  pyra- 
mids. (Lib.  »U  ,  148.)  It  was  divided  into  twelve  courts. 
Corresponding  to  the  twelve  assscs  or  provinces  into  which 
Egypt  was  then  distributed,  and  Is  said  lo  have  contained 
3000  apartments,  1600  above,  and  as  many  below  ground. 
Herodotus  visited  those  above  ground,  and  sneaks  of  them 
from  bis  own  observation ;  but  he  was  refused  admittance 
to  the  others,  and  Informed  that  they  were  used  as  se- 
pulchres for  the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  kings  Mho  had 
constructed  the  edifice.  (  UK  issm.)  The  different  cham- 
bers were  connected  by  an  Infinite  number  of  winding 
so  artfully  contrived  as  to  give  the  structure  its 
i  ceilings,  walls,  and  pillar*  were  of  the  whitest 
marble,  all  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  fact,  one's  behef  is 
almost  staggered  by  the  accounts  of  this  extraordinary 
edifice;  and  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  the  venera- 
ble father  of  history  could  have  made  us  believe  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  structure.  For  farther  information  as 
to  this  extraordinary  plan,  see  the  notes  to  Larcher's  Her* 
dttus.  torn,  It,  404-605, 3d  ed.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  ruin*  strewed  about  near  Medlnet,  and  between 
It  and  Kl  Strut,  are  those  of  the  Labyrinth,  though  the 
position  of  Kasr  Keren  was  assigned  to  it  by  early  Euro- 
pean travellers. 

Faioutn  Is  chiefly  Inhabited  by  two  branches  of  the 
Samniaton  tribe  of  Arab*  from  the  VV.  states  of  Barbery, 
who  were  able  at  the  end  of  the  last  century'  to  supply  2070 
soldiers.  (Girmr*\  "  twr  Is*  HakiU  di  fbissrst,"  Due.  d* 
CKgypte,  tome  lit.,  p.  350.)  Near  the  capital  large  qunn 
titles  of  ruses  are  cultivated,  which  are  converted  Into  rose- 
water  of  a  highly  esteemed  quality.  The  land  capable  of 
cultivation  la  Paioum  has  been  estimated  at  460  sq.  m.,  of 
which  scarcely  the  half  la  at  present  tilled. 

FECAMP,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  In- 
ferieure,  cap.  cant-,  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  48  m.  N.W. 
i ;  Int.  49°  45'  94"  N,  long.  0"  23'  3 '  E.  Pop  \  1*36 
It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  main  street,  not  well 
built,  but  upwards  of  2  m.  In  length  from  the  church  to  the 
port  Its  church,  a  handsome  edlfke,  is  the  sole  remaining 
part  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  founded  by  Richard  I  .  duke  of 
Normandy,  In  98fl,  and  destroyed  during  the  revolution. 
Fecamp  has  an  exchange,  bospitrtl,  chamber  of 
and  a  gratuitous  school  of  navigation.  Its  port, 
small,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Channel ;  and  latterly  it 
has  been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  an 
Inner  port  with  a  fine  quay,  a  magnificent  lighthouse,  Ave 
It  has  two  roadsteads :  the  Ortmt  Hood,  lying  opposite  to 
Uncquebanrf,  about  2  m.  off  shore,  with  13  fathoms,  and  a 
good  clay  bottom,  mixed  with  sand ;  the  LittU  Hood  lies 
eff  the  VV .  side  of  the  harbour,  and  has  from  10  to  7  fathoms. 
It  manufactures  cotton  yarn,  linen  fabrics,  seamen's  shoes, 
hardware,  rapeseed-oll,  candles,  and  soda ;  and  has  sugar - 
refineries,  tanneries,  and  building  docks.  It  also  fits  out 
vessels  for  the  cod.  mackerel,  ana  herring  fisheries,  and  is 
an  tntrtfot  for  colonial  produce,  salt,  brandy,  4tc.  The  air 
of  this  town  st  celebrated  for  Its  purity.  Its  men  for  their 
healthy  sppearanee,  and  lis  women  for  their  beauty.  (Hngo, 
art  MM  /afsr  tester;  Pnrdy't  KngUtk  Ckmnnel,  irt.) 
I  I  l.l :<;yIIA7.A.  a  town  of  Hungary,  between  the 
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cap.  distr.  of  Little  Camania,  on  tag 

dT 


Danube  and  Thelss, 

road  between  Perth  and  Terries  war,  85  m.  S.E.  the  former 
Pop.  15,000.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  gym 
nasi  urn  ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  archives  of 
the  'I. sir  are  preserved.  Borne  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  Its  neighbourhood.  The  country  round 
produces  corn,  wine,  fruit,  Jtc.,  and  large  cattle  markets  art 
held  in  the  town.    ( Uestrrr.  .Vat.  r.ncyc  , 

FELIPE-SAN,  formerly  JATIVA.  or  XATIVA.  (an. 
6XaMs),  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  cap,  province  of  tame 
name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Montesa  and  Albayda,  44  m.  8.  by  W.  Valencia,  and  106 
m.  S.E.  Madrid.  Pop.  about  13,000.  It  Is  well  built  and 
well  supplied  with  public  fountains,  and  fine  public  walks 
It  has  a  cathedral,  three  par.  churches,  ten  convents,  as 
hospital,  and  an  asylum  for  widows.  The  ancient  city 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  foot  of  which  the 
modern  town  Is  built.  It  had  a  strong  fortress ;  and  having 
been  a  Roman  station,  contained  some  Roman  edifices,  as 
well  as  others  erected  by  the  Moors,  all  of  which  are  now 
In  ruins  Inglis,  speaking  of  the  latter,  says,  "  The  mag 
nificence  and  extent  of  the  Moorish  remains  struck  ma  with 
astonishment,  even  after  having  seen  Ihe  Albambra.  These 
crown  the  hill  that  rises  immediately  behind  the  city;  this 
hill  la  twice  the  height  of  that  upon  which  the  Alhanibra 
stands,  and  the  remains  at  San  Felipe  are  also  greatly  more 
extensive.  They  are  not  indeed,  like  the  Alhamhra,  la 
preservation,  not  do  they  present  the  terraces,  and  arches, 
and  columns,  that  at  once  point  out  its  Moorish  origin  ;  hut 
they  are  seen  covering  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ridge. 
HM).»r  1-.1JH  ft.  high,  and  presenting  in  tiue  relief,  again*! 
the  sky,  an  irregular  line  of  not  less  than  2  m.  In  extent  of 
massive  and  Imposing  rains."  (Spain  in  1830,  11..  243.)  In 
1706,  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  Xntiva,  after  it  had 
held  out  a  long  time  against  the  French,  was  taken  and 
burned ;  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  by  Philip  V.,  who 
gave  It  his  own  nntne.  The  Moorish  style,  however,  which 
prevailed  In  the  former  city,  seems  to  characterise  the  edi- 
fices and  manners  of  the  present  one.  "  Passing  along  the 
streets,  I  observed  many  signs  of  Moorish  days,  more  than 
cither  in  Seville  or  Granada :  la  a  court  yard  which  I  en- 
tered, mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  posndn,  I  noticed  that  the 
walls  were  arabesque  ;  and  looking  in  at  the  doors  of  the 
shops  and  houses,  I  scarcely  saw  a  single  person  seated 
upon  a  chair,  or  even  upon  a  stool ;  every  one  was  squatted 
upon  a  mat."  (lnglit,nbi  $upr*.)  San  Felipe  has  no  ninn 
ufactures;  all  Its  inhabitant*  era  said  to  find  employment 
and  subsistence  from  its  contiguous  sarrta,  or  irrigated 
valley.  (Inglu'i  Spain,  vol.  it;  Steinkurnt,  -t/W.  7Vst>.. 
vol.  xvlii. ;  Diet.  Gfg.) 

FELIPE  (SAN),  a  town  of  the  repub.  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  dep.  Venezuela,  on  the  Yragui,  not  far  front  the 
Gulf  of  Trtste,  and  136  111.  W'.  by  S.  Caracas  Pop.  7000  t 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  and 
has  a  good  parish  church.  Cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee. 
At'  grow  abundantly  In  its  neighbourhood,  and  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  Its  climate  is,  however,  oppressive, 
damp,  and  unhealthy.    (Diet.  QUfr.) 

FELTRE  (an.  Ftltria).  n  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg 
Belluno,  00  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  A  Ins.  and  near  the  junc 
tion  of  the  Colmeda  with  the  Plave,  16  m.  S.W.  belluno 
Pop.  5500.  It  is  partially  fortified,  and  Is  tolerably  well 
built;  street*  broad  and  well  paved.  It  has  a  handsome 
market-place,  a  cathedral,  many  other  churches,  an  Epis 
copal  gymnasium,  a  seminary  of  theology  and  phihssipliy. 
a  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Il  has  silk  twist  and 
some  wax- bleaching  factories ;  and  trades  In  silk,  wine,  oil. 
ate,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  territory-  ( /rassae/di \; 
Otit.  Xat.  Cacaw.) 

FEMME  OSAGE,  y.  t.  St  Charles  eo„  Mo„  M  m.  E. 
Jefferson  city.  864  VV.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Missouri  river. 
Watered  by  Femme  Usage  river.  The  village  Is  an  old 
French  settlement  on  the  N.  bank  of  Missouri  river.  Pop. 
of  the  township  135* 

FENNER.  p.  t..  Madison  co,  N.Y.,  118  m.  VV.  by  N.  Al 
bany.  355  VV.    Drained  by  Canascrega  and  ChiUenango 
creeks.    It  contains  two  grist-mills,  nine  saw  ■nulls,  one  tan 
nery.  two  distilleries,  thirteen  schools,  7»\  scholar*.  Pop. 
imc. 

FENTER.  U  Hot-springs  co.,  Ark.  It  contains  Ave  stores, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw-mills.    Pop  679. 

FENTRESS,  county.  Tenn.  Situated  tn  the  N.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  560  sq.  m.  Watered  by  branches  of 
Ubey's  river  and  White  trek  creek.  It  contained  in  ItMO. 
4576  neat  cattle,  8900  sheep,  12,656  swine;  and  produced 
H973  bushels  of  w  heat.  125,380  of  Indian  corn.  86,04 1  of  oats, 
6751  of  potatoes,  8366  pounds  of  tobacco,  14,478  of  su*ar. 
It  had  three  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  fourteen  grist-mills, 
mi  ssw  mills,  one  tannery,  seventeen  distilleries.  Pop.  : 
whites.  3465;  slaves,  80;  free  coloured,  5  ;  total,  3660. 
Capital.  Jamestown. 

FERGUSON,  t.  Clearfield  co.  Pa.   Pop.  188. 
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PtRonnow,  u.  Centre  co.  Pa,  11  m.  8.  Bellefonte. 
Drained  by  Spring  creek.  Iron  ore  la  abundant  It  hu 
fcur  stores,  I  wo  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  three  tanneries, 
tlx  schools,  200  sc  .olars.   Pop.  1254. 

PERMANAGU,  an  InKnd  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  8.  Cavaa.  E.  and  N.  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Done- 
gal, and  VV.  I-eltrim.  Areo,  471.348  imp.  ncres;  of  which 
101,952  are  unimproved  bog  and  mountain,  and  48,707  wa- 
ter, principally  consisting  of  lough  Erne.  This,  which 
properly  consist!  of  two  lakes.  Joined  by  a  deep  and  wind- 
ing channel,  U  a  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  stretches  the 
whole  length  of  the  co.,  which  It  divides  Into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Set  Erse  (Lot  oh).  Surface  varied,  and 
in  general  better  wooded  than  most  Irish  cos.  Pnrtns  of 
all  sixes,  but  the  great  majority  very  small.  In  the  N. 
of  this  co.,  agriculture  Is  In  pretty  forward  state ;  but 
iwaxd:  n  good  many  cattle  are  b 
Mr.  Inglis  says  that  he  found  the 
in  this  co.  in  a  better  condition  than  In  most 
Onta,  barley,  wheal,  flax,  and  potn- 
ops.  Average  rent  of  land.  IS*.  3d. 
ore  is  found  In  different  places.  Manufac- 
ture* unimportant.  Fermanagh  contains  eight  baronies 
and  eighteen  parishes,  and  sends  three  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  viz.,  two  for  the  co.  and  ""'  *<•'  t,lr 
bor.  of  Ennlskillen,  which  is  the  principal.  In  1831,  Per 
had  25,781  Inhnb  houses,  28,132  families,  and 
,  of  whom  73,117  were  males  and  76,646  fc 


where,  it  is  very 
on  the  high 

i  of 


males 

PERMO  (an.  Firmmn  Pieruum),  a  city  of  central  Italy, 
Papal  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name;  on  a  hill,  about  3 
m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  32  m.  8.S.E.  Anconn:  i  n  43° 
JO'  N .,  long.  13°  43*  E.  Pop.  19.000,  chiefly  In  the  suburbs. 
U  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  of  little  Importance  n*  a  means 
>f  defence ;  and  has  a  cathedral,  ten  other  churches,  fifteen 
xinvenu,  a  palace,  built  by  Jerome  Bonipir:>  a  university 
•untied  in  850,  and  two  fine  collections  of  statuary  and 
nain tings.  The  harbour  on  the  Adriatic,  called  Porto  dt 
Fcrmo,  is  small,  and  frequented  only  by  a  few  trading  ves- 
sels. The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  com,  silk,  and  woollen 
It  ha*  an  annual  fair,  lasting  from  August  18  to  Sep- 
'  5.  Fenno  Is  the  seal  of  the  delegate,  of  an  arch 
,  and  of  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  with  ap- 
peal to  a  superior  tribunal  at  Maccratn.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Snbines,  before  Rome  existed  ;  and  colonised  by  the 
Romans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  and 
has  been  plundered  by  Alaric.  Attkln,  and  other  barbarian 
chiefs ;  it,  however,  continued  during  a  blockade  of  eleven 
years  to  hold  out  against  Alboin.  and  was  only  obliged, 
through  famine,  to  yield  to  his  successor,  Antharis.  Since 
the  8th  century  It  has,  with  lew  iutei  mis-Inn*,  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  Laclantius  arid  Galea/xn  Stores  were 
both  natives  of  Pernio.    {Rampt>ldi  ;  Diet,  Oeog.,  ire.) 

PERMAUGH,  t,  Juniata  co..  Pa.  It  has  four  schools, 
142  scholars.    Pop.  831. 

PERMOY,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov. 
Munxter.  on  the  Blnckwater,  118  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  In 
1831,  6976;  the  Cath.  being  to  the  Prot.  in  the  proportion 
ef  about  8  to  1.  The  town  which,  till  1791.  when  Mr.  An- 
derson commenced  h>  improvement*,  was  but  a  station  for 
carriers,  consists  of  a  square,  and  several  well-built  streets 
on  each  side  the  river,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge :  its  rapid  Improvement  K  owing  to  Ita  having  been 
"  i  a  military  depSt  dnring  the  last  war  with  Prance.  It 
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breadth,  now  abandoned,  but  formerly  occupied  by  Great 
Britain,  it  having  been  selected  as  a  military  and  naval  sta- 
tion from  its  supposed  salubrity  and  from  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  its  situation  for  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  slave 
trade.  "  It  is  about  ISO  m.  In  clre,  and,  like  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  mainland,  is  exceedingly  mountainous ;  Clar- 
ence peak,  the  most  elevated  point,  attaining  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  1 10,700  ft).  The  8.  extremity  Is  also 
intersected  by  several  steep  mountains,  varying  fn 
to  3000  ft.,  which,  with  the  intervening  valleys,  are 
ed  with  dense  forests  of  large  and  valuable  timber, 
watered  by  mi  men 
ces  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  end  of 
quantity  < 
as  at  the 
i  is  regular,  but  the  Is 
erally  deficient,  being  Intercepted  by 
i Ins  on  the  mainland. 
"Clarence  Town,  the  principal  settlement  (on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Island),  lies  in  fat  3"  53*  N,  long.  7°  4C  E,  and 
is  built  close  to  the  sea  upon  an  elevated  plain  from  100  to 
200  ft.  in  height,  embracing  two  small  peninsulas.  Point 
William  and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a  semicircular  space  ex 
tending  nboul  a  mile  In  length,  and  forming  a  cove  well 
adapted  for  shipping.  All  the  ground  in  the  iniinediass 
vicinity  is  covered  with  forest  trees  and  Jungle,  except  to 
the  extent  of  about  6  sq.  m.,  which  was  partially  elesred 
on  the  formation  of  the  settlement.  The  soil,  which  Is  gen- 
erally argillaceous,  resting  on  n  bed  of  freestone,  gives 
proofs  of  abundant  fertility  when  cultivated.  The  water, 
both  of  spring  and  brook,  is  of  the  beat  quality,  and  there 
are  no  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
ground  not  admitting  of  their  formation."  At  thi*  settle- 
ment part  of  a  company  of  black  troops,  belonging  to  the 
Royal  African  corps,  wns  stationed  with  some  civil  officer* 
of  government,  In  1827-38;  and  a  number  of  Europeaa 
mechanics  went  out  in  those  and  the  succeeding  years  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  barracks  and  other  build 
But  the  climate  was  soon  found  to  be  quite  as  I 
as  that  of  the  other 


rery  were  very  rare.   We  are  glad, 
fore,  to  have  to  state,  that  In  1834  the  detachment  of  troops 
was  withdrawn,  and  that  thi*  pest-house  has  ceased  to  be 
a  military  station.    ( TuUoek'o  Report  on  the  Siekntos, 
of  the  Troops  in  Wttlem  Jtfricm,  p.  81.) 

FERNEY.  a  village  of  France,  dep.  A  in.  6  m.  SJ9.R. 
Get,  and  5  m.  N.W.  Geneva.   Pop.  1000. 1   This  vlUage  u 
Indebted  not  merely  for  its  celebrity,  but  even  existence,  to 
its  having  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of  by 
far  the  greatest  litterateur  of  modern  limes.    Voltaire  pur- 
chased this  estate  in  1758.   The  seigniory  enjoyed  aa  ex- 
emption from  ail  public  taxes  and  burdens ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Voltaire  wished  to  establish  himself  in  this  re- 
treat, not  so  much  from  Its  enjoying  the  privilege  now  men 
ttoned,  and  Its  agreeable  situation,  aa  from  the  facility 
which  its  vicinity  to  Geneva  afforded  of  placing  himself  la 
a  safe  asylum  in  the  event  of  any  measures  being  taken  to 
interfere  with  hi*  freedom.    Voltaire  conferred  the  greatest 
I  advantages  on  Perney.    Instead  of  a  paltry  village,  ccsx- 
'  slating  of  a  few  miserable  cottages,  he  constructed  a  nest 
little  town,  in  which  he  established  a  colony  of  Industrious 
j  artisans,  principally  consisting  of  watchmakers,  from  Gen- 
eva; he  also  retnui  t  the  church  ;  drained  and  planted  the 
adjoining  grounds;  defended  bis  vassals  in  their  contests 
with  the  revenue  officers  and  the  church,  and  did  all  that 
a  rich,  enlightened,  and  really  benevolent  landlord  could 
do  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  around 
him.   The  Casts**,  to  which  n  neat  little  theatre  was 
attached,  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegant  simplicity; 
and  his  hospitalities  were  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Vol 
taire  resided  here,  with  litUe  interruption  for  more  than 
twenty  vearm.   During  the  whole  of  this  period.  Ferney 
was  to  the  literary  and  refined  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mo 
hammedan  world ;  and  the  roost  distinguished  personages 
of  the  time  eagerly  resorted  to  Ferney  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  to  pay  their  respect  to  its  illustrions  master.  Vol- 
taire quitted  Perney  for  the  lost  time,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1778.   Ilia  chateau  is,  or  was  not  long  since,  pre- 
served nearly  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  It.   He  expired 
1  at  Pnris  on  the  30th  May,  1778.   (See  Cmndoreet.  Pas  da 
I  f'pltairt,  803.  ;  Biorropkio  VnivortotU,  rut.  PWlstrr,  4rc.) 
PERRARA,  a  famous  city  of  Italy.   N.  part  off  the 
Pnpal  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  formerly  aa  inee- 
I  pendont  duchy.  In  a  low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volano,  5  m.  S.  from  the  Po,  to  which  It  la  united  by 
•  a  canal,  and  96  m.  N.N.E.  Bologna ;  Int.  44°  49*  56"  X. 
|  long.  IP  36'  85".   Pop  85.000,  including  about  1800  Jew* 
!  It  is  the  moat  V  city  belonging  to  the  pope :  is  well  fortifies 
,  and  defended  on  Its  W.  side  by  n  strong  iientngonnl  citadel, 
garrisoned,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  Aus- 
trian troops    While  it  was  under  its  naUve  princes  of  the 


has  a  par.  church  and  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  both  spacious 
and  elegant  buildings,  a  convent,  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, several  large  school*,  ami  a  cmirvhoin* :  a  work- 
infantry,  ate.   Races  arc  held  annually  In  the  ncighbour- 


i;  and  a 

erable  trade  In  flour  and  agricultural  produce,  mostly  sent 
to  Youghal,  whence  coal  and  other  produce  Is  received  in 
return.  There  are  also  two  paper-mills,  and  a  brewery ; 
duty  was  paid  In  1836  on  23.055  bushels  of  malt,  and  the 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  retail  trade.  Markets 
on  (Saturdays ;  fairs  on  June  21,  August  80,  nnd  November 
7.  General  sessions  are  held  In  January ;  petty  sessions 
every  Monday.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830.  £922;  in  1836. 
£1186.  Branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  National  bank* 
were  opened  in  1835.    (Star.  Sure. ;  Railway  Report.) 

FERNANDEZ.    Set  Juan  KrRSAsnrr. 

PERN  ANDIN  A,  p.  v.,  Napauco,  Plor.,  313  m.  E.  Talla- 
hasse,  776  W.  It  was,  until  recently,  the  capital  of  the 
county.  Situated  at  the  N.  end  of  Amelin  Island.  It  has 
one  of  the  best  harbours  S.  of  Chesapeake  bay.  It  contains 
a  number  of  stores  and  neat  dwellings. 

FERNANDO  DE-APURE  (SAN),  a  town  of  the  repub. 
Venezuela,  Columbia  dep.  Orinoco,  on  the  A  pure,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Portuguesa,  164  in.  E.  by  N.  Varina*. 
Pop.  6000. 1 

FERN  ANDO  PO,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  20  m. 
.'rosa  the  African  coast,  about  40  m.  in  length  by  80  m.  in 
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FERRISBURG. 

house  of  Kate,  Ferrarn  «w  the  neat  of  one  of  the  moil 
polished  and  refined  of  the  Itnlian  courts,  and  ia  aald  to 
have  Iran  Irom  70.000  U>  100.000  Inhnb.  But  H  has  lone 
seen  la  a  stale  nf  decay:  Its  "wide  and  gra»*grown' 
streets  are  all  but  deserted,  and  numbers  of  Its  splendid 
palaces  are  uninhibited,  and  without  either  doors  or  win- 
dow*. In  tho  principal  square,  or  Piazza  JVWava,  arc 
bronxe  statues  of  two  of  the  dukes  of  Fermra.  The  old 
ducal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  legate  of  the  pope, 
''•land*  iiMMited  and  flanked  with  towers.  In  the  heart  of 
the  subjugated  town,  like  a  tyrant  entrenched  among 
slaves"  {Forsyth,  p.  339.)  The  duomo,  or  cathedral, 
waa  ronsecrated  in  1135:  It  ta  a  vast  but  tasteless  edifice. 
It  hns  an  immense  number  of  other  churches,  mostly  In  a 
state  oi  decay  ;  bat  several  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  puis 
tes.  hive  good  pictures.  It  baa,  or  recently  had,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-two  convents.  Its  university,  or  rather  col- 
lege, founded  in  1390,  and  revived  by  Pope  Leo  XII-,  has 
two  faculties  of  law  and  medicine,  but  It  Is  not  well  attend- 
ed. The  public  library,  founded  so  recently  as  1740.  has 
00,00:1  volume*,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  ;  but  Its  most 
valuable  treasures  are  the  manuscripts  of  the  immortal 
works  of  Anosto  and  Tasso,  with  other  relic*  of  the  former. 
There  is  here,  also,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  several  charitable  establishments,  and  one  of  the 
(inert  theatres  In  Italy.  The  manufactures  and  trade  of 
the  lown  are  inconsiderable ;  and,  owing  to  the  want  of 
drainage,  it  I*  unhealthy  in  summer. 

The  celebrity  of  Ferrarn  Is  almost  wholly  derived  from 
Its  being  intimately  at  lent,  If  not  honourably,  associated 
with  the  history  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
literature  of  Italy,  or  Indeed  of  Europe.  Ariosto.  though 
born  at  Regf  lo,  in  Modetia.  resided  for  a  lengthened  period 
In  Ferrarn:  here,  in  1516.  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
Orlando  ;  and  here,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1533,  the  poet 
breathed  his  larL   The  house  In  which  he  lived  U  still 

kept  up.   He  was  burled  In  the  church  of  the  II  !■• 

tines ;  and  It  Is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  bust  on  his  tomb, 
being  struck  by  lightning  towards  the  middle  of  Inst  century, 
the  Iron  liiurels  Uiat  wreathed  the  brows  of  the  poet  were 
nvltcd.  I..ird  Byron  has  alluded  to  this  circumstance  as 
follows:— 

••  T>-  lijhtainc  rs*t  frtSB  Ar i  alo'i  bust 
Tin  iruo  en><r»n(  Uarvl'i  aiunicVI  lcita— 
Nur  w*t  Um  miurOH  element  unjust. 
For  the  true  Uurct  wrrsih  which  tU*y  mcxiri 
Is  uf  iftt  In*  to  toil  of  'bulkier  clears*. 
And  1  fx  liite  tnntiUnce  bbl  itfrxfl  hU  Wow— 

Vcl  Mill,  llfewllr  Mpritlilmo  (TWTeS, 

Kaow  Out  Um  lujli'mne  MscliOn  twlow 
VVtuie'rf  it  nr  >*«•,— joe,  bad     dusiMj  ucreJ  oi»." 

In  1  HOI,  the  remains  and  lomb  of  Ariosto  were  conveyed 
with  great  pomp  to  the  public  library  ;  and  here,  also,  are 
his  manuscript*,  arm-chair,  and  Inkstand. 

Tasso  is  another  of  the  glories,  but  he  Is  also  the  shame, 
of  Fermra.  A  cell  In  the  lunatic  hospital  of  Sta.  Anna, 
about  9  paces  by  5  or  6,  and  7  ft.  high,  lighted  by  a  grated 
window,  is  shown  n*  that  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Oerusalemme  l.iberata  was  Immured  from  March,  1579,  tu 
December,  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous 
and  larger  apartment.  In  1584,  his  prison  was  agnin  en- 
larged j  but  it  waa  not  till  1586  that  he  was  net  at  liberty, 
at  the  Intercession  of  the  duke  of  Mantua.  It  Is  difficult  to 
ascertnin  the  real  cause  of  this  ignominious  treatment  of, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  apologists 
of  1I10  house  of  Este,  or  rather  of  the  duke  Alphonso,  by 
whom,  though  the  pretended  pniron  of  Tasso,  he  waa 
imprisoned,  have  stated  that  It  was  occasioned  by  his  ei- 
travngnnces,  nnd  that  In  shutting  him  up,  Alphonso  renlly 
consulied  the  safely  and  honour  of  the  prisoner !  ( Tirabni- 
car,  Serassi,  Vtlo  di  Taxto,  p.  and  the  F.ttratts  from 

Tasso'. <  IsftUri,  p.  983. ;  see  also  the  teamed  essay  on  the 
Imprisonment  of  Tasso  in  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  Illustrations 
of  Child*  Harold,  p.  5-39.) 

(.iiartnl,  author  of  the  Pastar  Fid*,  lite  cardinal  Bentl- 
Togllo,  and  several  "ther  distinguished  persons,  wen-,  alao, 
natives  of  Ferrarn. 

From  n  small  town,  Ferrarn  became  a  wnlled  city,  a.  p. 
670.  The  family  of  Este  possessed  it  first  as  chief  magis- 
trates, and  afterwards  as  hereditary  sovereigns,  from  about 
1050  to  1597 ;  when,  on  the  death  of  Its  last  duke,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  family,  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  pope.  Under  the  French  regime  It  was 
the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Basso  Po. 

Faamsai  no,  t..  Addison  Co..  Vl.  19  m.  8.  Burlington,  34 
W.  Mautjwller.  Drained  by  Otter  creek,  which  Is  nnvign- 
ole  8  in.  to  Vergennes,  and  by  Little  Otter  and  Lewis 
creeks  which  afford  water-power.  Bason  harbour  In  thai 
town,  :■>  one  of  the  be«t  hnrbours  on  lake  Cbnmplain.  A 
ferry  of  over  two  miles  crosses  the  lake.  It  contains  three 
stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  grist-mill, 
three  sawmills;  one  nrndemv.  twenty  students,  eleven 
schools,  993  scholars.   Pop.  1755. 


FEZ. 

FERROL.  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Gallcln,  prov.  Bctanzos,  cap.  of  a  Jurisdiction  of  same 
name,  and  of  one  of  the  three  naval  departments  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  X.  arm  of  the  nay  of  Bctanzos.  or  forunna,  II 
m.  N.E.  the  latter,  and  93  m.  8. W.  Cape  ( irtegnl ;  lat  43° 
ay  30"  N.,  long.  80  15' W.  Pop.  13,384.  \MiAano,  UM.) 
The  harbour  of  Ferrol,  Is  one  or  the  very  best  In  Europe  In 
point  of  depth,  capacity,  and  safety.  Il  is  approarlied  by  a 
strait  about  >i  m.  in  length,  and  in  Its  narrowest  pan  not 
quite  a  quarter  of  a  tu.  broad;  this  channel,  which  has 
from  eight  to  eleven  fathoms  water,  will  only  admit  one 
ship  al  a  time,  and  is  commanded  by  strong  forts  on  either 
side.  The  tides  In  It  ran  so  strong,  that  it  is  ndvisable  II 
inter  or  leave  the  harbour  nn  hour  before  high  or  low 
water.  The  town  Is  protected  on  the  land  side  by  strong 
fortifications ;  It  Is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  mostly  Inter- 
secting ench  other  at  right  angles :  but  In  some  parts  they 
are  less  regular ;  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  fortifications 
being  very  uneven.  It  has  two  hospitals,  three  large 
churches,  a  monastery,  consistory,  a  good  prison,  academics 
of  navigation  and  mathematics  for  pilots,  sVc.,  and  a  school 
for  the  naval  education  of  seamen  ;  and  contains  the  resi- 
dences of  the  cn|Kain  and  auditor-general,  inlcndant  and 
superior  financial  officer  of  the  department,  and  of  the 
military  commandant,  who  Is  also  the  aupcrinlendnnl  of 
police  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  comprises  the  adjacen' 
town  of  La  Urafta.  On  the  E.  side  of  tho  town  are  the 
royal  arsenal  nnd  dockyard ;  the  former  is  the  first  and 
largest  In  Spain,  and  used  to  be  furnished  with  all  neces- 
sary stores  for  the  construction  of  the  navy :  the  docks 
rnnk  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  basin,  In  which 
the  ships  are  laid  up.  Is  of  great  extent  and  solid  work- 
manship, and  every'  ship  hns  its  separate  storehouse.  The 
naval  barracks  occupy  a  large  and  handsome  building,  and 
afford  acrommodntlons  for  6000  men.  Six  hundred  galley- 
slaves,  are,  or  were  employed  in  the  most  laborious  works 
of  the  harbour.  This  port  being  Intended  solely  far  the 
royal  navy,  general  commerce  and  all  foreign  merchant 
ships  are  excluded.  There  are.  however,  some  manufac- 
tures of  bats,  paper,  leather,  naval  stores,  hardware,  tu. ; 
and  corn.  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  pilchards,  and  herrings, 
the  produce  of  Its  own  fisheries,  etc..  ore  exported;  and 
salted  me  it.  French,  English,  Irish,  Dutch,  etc.,  woollen 
linen,  and  other  fabrics  Imported  ;  beside*  Indiana*  from 
Cntalimta,  and  silks  from  Valencia.  But  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  principally  limited  to  the  supply  of  the  iultab.,  the 
navy,  and  the  government  officers.  Prior  to  175-J,  Ferrol 
was  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  frequented  by  roasting  vessels; 
but.  owing  In  the  advantages  of  Its  situation,  It  has  since 
been  made  the  chief  naval  station  of  Spain.  {MtAan*. 
Diccionario  (toog.de  EspaHa,  irt.  iv.  143.  144.;  TofiAo; 
Mod.  Traa^trc.) 

FEVERSII  A.M.  See  Favkrsiia*. 
FEZ  (properly  fas),  a  city  of  Morocco,  and,  next  to 
Morocco  and  Mcqulnez,  the  principal  In  that  empire,  cap, 
of  the  prov.,  as  It  formerly  was  of  the  Independent  kingdom 
of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  kaid  or  governor.  1 1 
Is  singularly  and  beautifully  situated  In  a  funnel-shaped 
valley,  open  only  to  the  N.  and  N.E..  tho  sloping  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  fields,  gardens,  orange-groves,  and 
orchards,  95  m.  from  the  Atlantic  925  m.  N.E.  Morocco, 
and  HO  m.  8.E.  Tangier ;  lat.  54°  0*  3"  N.,  long.  5°  1'  W 
W.  Its  pop.  has  been  very  variously  estimated ;  but, 
according  to  fount  Craherg  de  llcmao,  the  resident  pop. 
may  be  estimated  at  about  88.000.  of  whom  65.000  are 
Monro  nnd  Arab*,  10,000  Berbers  and  cognate  tribes,  0000 
Jews,  and  4000  Negroes.  It  consists  of-two  separate  towns, 
Old  nnd  New  Fez  ;  the  latter  stnnding  on  a  height  and 
overlooking  the  former.  They  are  surrounded  by  decayed 
walls,  which  Include  a  large  space;  and  at  both  Its  E.  and 
W.  extremities  arc  castles,  in  one  of  which  the  governor  at 
present  resides.  The  Wad  el ■. labor  (River  of  Pearls),  an 
affluent  of  tho  Seboo,  winds  through  the  valley.  Irrigating 
a  large  portion  of  Its  surface  and  turning  n  great  number  of 
mills,  and  after  entering  Fez,  divides  Into  two  arms,  which 
fiirnish  water  In  abundance  to  the  houses  and  mosques. 
The  Old  City  Is  built  on  sloping  ground  ;  lis  streets  are 
narrow  and  dark,  unpaved,  and  In  wet  weather  exces- 
sively dirty.  The  houses  are  lofty,  fat-roofed,  nnd  built 
around  court-yards;  their  different  stories  are  surrounded 
with  galleries  supported  on  colonnades.  Their  ernrked, 
leaning,  and  bulging  walls  are  propped  up  by  others  which 
stretch  nt  different  Intervals  across  the  streets.  These 
cross-walls,  are  perforated  by  arched  passages,  not  over 
wide;  and  these  being  closed  at  night,  the  city  becomes 
divided  into  different  quarters,  all  communication  between 
which  is  effectually  cut  off  The  New  City,  called  also 
Mtdinat  al  brida.  or  "  the  White  City."  founded  in  the  13th 
century.  Is  somewhat  better  laid  out  and  built  than  the  old, 
and  Is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens:  It  contains  several 
palaces,  among  which  Is  that  of  the  emperor,  some  publla 
hath*,  and  several  tolerable  modern  houses.  The  imperial 
3  1,"  005 
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palsee  coven  n  considerable  eiteni  of  ground  ,  it  has  n 
great  number  of  court  yard*,  some  of  which  are  only  half 
finished,  while  other*  are  half  dilapidated.  Ita  interior 
does  not  exhibit  much  splendour.  All  Bey.  early  in  the 
present  century,  reports  that  the  cabinet  in  which  the 
sultan  used  to  receive  visiters,  was  but  a  poorly  famished 
room  15  ft.  square,  while  the  office  of  the  minister  was  a 
miserable,  low,  damp  apartment  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
staircase,  about  5  ft  long  by  8  ft.  wide,  and  without  any 
other  furniture  than  an  old  carpet!  The  Jews  are  confined 
to  the  New  City,  where  they  have  a  synagogue,  and  are 
obliged  to  keep  within  their  own  quarter  at  night.  Ac- 
cording to  Leo  African  us,  Fes  Is  said  la  the  18th  century 
to  have  contained  as  many  as  700  mosques ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration :  at  present  the  city  con- 
tains only  about  100.  All  are  built  on  a  uniform  model . 
they  consist  of  a  court-yard  surrounded  with  arcades,  and 
on  the  S.  side  a  covered  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
bounding  which  there  is  a  niche,  where  the  imam  places 
himself  to  direct  the  prayers,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  latter  a  pulpit.  The  chief  mosqoe,  called  f'J  (arutun, 
was  erected  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  It  has  a 
greater  number  of  arches  than  the  large  mosque  of  Tan- 
gier, many  gates,  and  upwards  of  300  pillars,  and  in  its 
court  there  are  two  handsome  fountains.  This  mosque 
can  boast  of  the  singularity  of  having  a  entered  place  fur 
women  who  may  choose  to  participate  In  the  public  pray 
ers — a  circumstance  unique  in  Mobamiiu-tlan  pla< 
worship.  It  has  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  edifices  of  lis  kind  in  Africa;  but  Alt  Hey  says,  that  it 
is  upon  the  whole  a  heavy  aad  mean  structure,  and  tar 
Inferior  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova.  Its  minaret 
oontalns  some  clocks,  globes,  and  astroonsulral  instrument*, 
•fought  from  Europe,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, — 
and  a  library ;  but,  from  having  been  abandoned  to  dust 
sad  damp,  moat  of  the  instruments  aad  books  have  become 
useless.  The  most  frequented  mnsque  it  that  of  Muley 
£dris,  the  founder  of  Fez:  it  contains  the  sepulchre  of 
•hat  prince,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  it  Is  thereby  In 
vested  is  so  great,  that  it  affords  perfect  security  to  n  cri- 
minal guilty  of  even  high  treason.  Its  minaret  is  the  finest 
and  highest  in  the  city;  it  contains  many  European  nrticles 
d  mechanism.  Public  baths  are  numerous  in  Fez.  and 
some  of  them  are  very  good.  There  are  also  some  tolera- 
bly convenient  inns,  though  their  outward  appearance  is 
not  prepossessing.  The  number  of  shops,  viewed  externally, 
would  almost  warrant  the  belief  that  Fcx  contained  four 
times  Its  actual  pop, ;  but  most  of  them  are  mere  "  stalls 
with  just  room  enough  for  a  sedentary  Moor,  who  never 
moves;  aad  for  the  packets  that  are  heaped  round  him.  to 
which  he  points,  as  passengers  arrive."  (Ckenirr,  I.  77.; 
Each  street  to  devoted  to  a  separate  trade  ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  one  species  of  goods  is  sold  in  a  single  shop. 
The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied;  mid  provisions  are 
both  good  and  cheap.  The  climate  to  oppressively  hot  la 
summer;  In  the  winter  the  thermometer  often  falls  to  40° 
Fahr.,  and  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  is  twenty - 
seven  Inches.  The  atmosphere  is  almost  nhvnyt  damp  and 
misty ;  and  the  situation  is  considered  unhealthy.  (G»«- 
ni'rr) ;  the  New  City  is,  however,  much  less  so  than  the 
Old. 

Daring  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  la  Spain,  and  espe- 
cially on  their  expulsion  from  that  kingdom  many  Moham- 
medans sought  an  asylum  at  Fez,  taking  with  them  new 
manners,  arts,  and  knowledge.  They  Introduced  the  Span- 
ish method  of  dressing  and  dyeing  goat  and  sheep  skins  red 
and  yellow  (forming  the  leather  then  called  Cordovan,  hut 
now  Morocco),  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  milled  wool- 
len fabrics.  The  foregoing  articles  are  still  manufactured 
at  Fez,  and,  in  addition,  gauzes,  silks,  sashes,  gold  and  sil- 
ver stuffs.  Jewellery,  slippers,  girdles,  saddlery,  woollen 
satis,  fine  carpets,  coarse  linen  fabrics,  arms,  copper  goods, 
aad  earthenware.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent  country  to 
brisk :  and  twice  a  year  caravans  go  from  this  city  across 
the  desert  to  Tunbuctoo. 

Fax  has  been  always  considered  one  ot  the  principal 
seals  of  Mohammedan  learning.  There  are  schools  attach- 
ed to  many  of  the  mosques :  of  these,  seven  are  considered 
superior  to  the  rest ;  aad  la  these  a  mixed  jargon  of  religion, 
morality,  legislation,  physics,  metaphysics,  geometry,  as- 
trology, alchemy,  aad  medicine  1*  taught,  principally  out  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  works  of  Kuclid.  Ptolemy,  and  Aris- 
totle. There  ore  several  hospitals,  the  largest  of  which  to 
appropriated  to  lunatics.  The  military  government  of  the 
city  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  k»id ;  the  civil  and  judicial  au 
tbority  is  exercised  by  a  cadi ;  and  a  minister,  entitled  al 
metmie*,  fixes  the  price  of  provisions,  and  decides  all  points 
that  arise  on  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

Old  Fes  was  founded  in  71X1  by  Edrto  II..  a  descendant  of  i 
Mohammed,  and  continued  the  cap.  of  an  indep.  kingdom  I 
till  1MB,  when  It  was,  together  with  its  territory,  conquer- 
ed, and  annexed  to  Morocco.   After  a  period  of  decline,  it  | 
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again  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish 
dom  of  Cordova ;  aad  its  pop.  became  afterward  still  far- 
ther augmented,  by  reason  of  the  edicts  ot  Philip  II  sgalios 

the  Mohammedans.  It  has  been  always  held  su  sarrsd  bf 
the  Arabs  and  others,  that  when  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
were  interrupted  in  the  iOth  century  ,  tbe  western  Moslesas 
journeyed  to  Fez,  as  the  eastern  did  to  Jerusalem ;  aad  even 
now  none  but  the  faithful  can  enter  Fez  without 
leave  from  the  emperor.  (Oraherg  af  firms  m ;  Sm 
d*ll'  Imp.  di  Morocco,  p.  47 -*9 ;  <  knur,  Morocco  vol.  L 
Mod.  7Vae..  vol.  xxi.,  ate.) 

FEZZAN  (an.  Pkajani*  Regie,  and  the  country  of  the 
daramanUt),  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  immediately  S 
of  Tripoli,  to  which  pachalic  it  Is  tributary.  It  is  sop. 
to  reach  from  about  SJ3J  to  31  dog.  N.  lac,  and  fmni  i 
the  12th  to  the  Ifith  deg.  E.  long.  But  » 
ill  defined,  and  its  area  and  pop.  are  alike 
lailer.  however,  has  been  estimated  ay  Horn  •man  at  no 
more  than  from  70,000  to  75,000.  Fezzan  is,  as  far  an  *jn 
know,  the  largest  oasis,  or  cultivable  tract,  la  the  great  Af 
rican  desert,  by  which  it  to  surrounded  on  all  sides  ;  having 
W.  the  country  of  the  Tuaricks.  aad  8.  and  E.  that  of  the 
Tibboos.  A  portion  of  it  consists  of  an 
bounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains  on  nil  i 
cept  the  Vv.,  where  it  opens  Into  the  desert;  but  a 
part  of  the  mountainous  region  to  the  F...  as  well  as  of  lha 
riosert  to  the  W.  and  S..  are  nominally  included  in  its  I 
tory.  The  Gib  el-Assend.  or  Black  Haratsch, 
(no,  Mons  JUr),  the  White  Haratsch,  and  other  ranges,  in- 
tersect the  country  generally  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  to 
fl.E.  None  of  these  ranges,  however,  is  of  any  I 
height :  iho  lint  named.  In  the  N.  of  Fezzan,  is  ass  I 
than  about  l'JOO  or  VJM  ft.  in  elevation,  and  tbe  hills  i 
where,  for  the  most  part  appear  to  be  only  from  400  to 
ft  high.  The  tops  are  in  general  tabular ;  a  few  only  I 
conical  |ieaks.  Basalt  to  one  of  their  principal  i 
and  especially  in  the  Black  mountains,  where, 
the  lower  stratum  of  all  the  hills  is  Invariably 
mixed  with  a  reddish  clay.  Calcareous  fa 
tatning  many  shells,  are  generally  pt 
chief  geological  rocks  are  purphyrilic  clay  i 
schist,  and  snndsionc,  frequently  intermixed  with  beds  of 
clay.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  sand 
beneath  which.  In  some  place,  volcanic  substances  havt 
been  found.  Halt  and  nitre  frequently  effloresce  on  the 
soil,  and  impregnate  many  of  the  small  lakes.  There  to  ao 
river  or  nvulet  throughout  the  country  ;  fresh  water  to  pro- 
cured by  digging  to  variable  depths,  but  al  moat  to  about  * 
or  10  feet  under  ground,  when  a  plentiful  supply  la  i 
ed.  Kain  is  very  rare,  and  descends  only  in  small  i 
lien.  The  heat  In  summer  Is  oppressive  in  the  hit 
grec,  not  < icily  to  foreigners,  but  to  the  natives,  lining  i 
times  to  133°  Fahr. ;  the  cold  in  winter  is  also  sharper  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  the  thermoenrksr  ae- 
scending  occasionally  to  below  50°.  and  nccouipanted  with 
piercing  blasts  from  the  N. ;  added  to  which,  fan  tuns  stsa- 
pests  frequently  occur,  overwhelming  caravans  of 
lore  with  Ihe  sands  of  the  desert.  The  climate  eg*  I 
zouk  and  various  other  places  is  decidedly  unhealthy.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  to  under  culture,  and  thai 
only  In  the  volleys,  where  sufficiently  watt  red.  Wheat  is 
raised ;  but  maize  and  barley  are  the  grains  en  which  the 
Inhabitants  chiefly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  these  are 
not  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  supply.  Pes 
herbs  and  garden  vegetables  are  plentiful,  particularly  car- 
mis,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  garlic;  these,  however,  as 
well  as  moat  of  the  com,  are  raised  only  in 
the  towns,  which  ore  watered  with  great  labour  from  I 
ish  wells.  Dales  are  the  staple  product  and  the  tax  < 
date  trees  to  nn  important  source  of  the  public 
Figs,  pomegranates  jujubes,  4tc.,  are  also  grown.  TV 
rearing  of  domestic  animals  is  little  attended  to:  gnats  art 
the  most  numerous ;  and  In  the  8.  are  hairy, 
sheep,  of  n  light  brown  colour.  Homed  cattle  am 
found  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  there  only  in 
numbers  :  beef  is  rarely  eaten,  except  by  the  l 
are  few,  the  most  laborious  kinds  of  work  being  cruUfry 
performed  by  asses.  Camels  are  used  fur  travel  tins;  and 
Ihe  conveyance  of  goods ;  but  these  animals  are  dear,  and 
only  kepi  by  large  merchants,  or  other  wealthy  Individuals. 
Dates  form  the  principal  food  of  all  domestic 
They  also  compose  ihe  chief  nourishment  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  even  In  the  cap.,  being  very  f 
in  (act  the  necessaries  of  life,  generally 
scanty,  that  to  designate  a  rich  man,  the  conic 
•ion  is.  •*  he  eats  bread  aad  meal  every  day."  This  state  at 
things  is,  of  course,  mainly  owing  to  Ihe  apathy  of  the  sn- 
bab.,  many  of  whom  do  not  for  months  together.  I 
when  obtained,  they  make  it  into  a  paste  called 
Bread  to  badly  made,  and  baked  in  ovens  of  day,  j 
holes  In  the  earth,  and  heated  by  burning  embers, 
geese,  ducks,  4tc,  are  scarce,  In  consequence  of  the 
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eign  having  appropriated  all  be  could  lay  his  hand*  on  for 
hu  own  uk.   Butter  ka  brought  in  goats'  skins  from  Tripoli, 
and  Is  very  dear.   Tobacco,  mixed  with  trina,  b  very  gen- 
erally chewed  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men :  Mas- 
ting is  rather  confined  to  the  opulent,  mild  tobacco  and 
pipes  being  dear ;  but  all  the  men,  though  professedly  Mo- 
hammedans, drink  largely  of  Intoxicating  liquors,  obtained 
from  dates.   The  principal  wild  animals  met  with  in  the 
country  are  the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  tiger  cat,  im- 
mense herds  of  buffaloes,  etc. ;  and  among  birds,  vultures, 
falcons,  and  other  rapacious  species,  ostriches,  and  bus- 
tards.   From  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  whtch 
supply  iu  commerce,  are  derived  a  great  part  of  what 
wealth  Fezzan  possesses.   There  are  a  few  manufactures 
of  agricultural  implements,  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  carpets, 
and  Morocco  leather ;  but  Horneman  could  not  find  through- 
out Mourxouk  a  single  artificer  skilful  in  any  trade  or  work. 
"The  smith  fashions  without  distinction  every  metal  into 
•very  form :  the  same  man  who  forges  shoes  for  the  sultan's 
horoes,  make*  rings  for  his  princesses. "   Capt.  Lyon,  how- 
ever, remarks  that  some  work  in  gold  and  silver  is  executed 
with  much  skill,  considering  the  badness  of  their  tools  ;  and 
•very  man  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  carpenter  or  mason. 
The  wood  being  that  of  the  dale  tree,  and  the.  houws  being 
built  of  mud.  Hale  taste  or  skill  are  displayed.   Much  defer 
race  is  paid  to  the  artists  in  leather  or  metals,  who  are  called, 
par  tzttUemc*,  sts,  or  master,  as,  iron-master,  leather-master, 
ate.   The  shuttle  1*  unknown,  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
by  the  women  with  the  hand  only.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  la  commerce  and  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Fez- 
xan  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  situation,  which  ren- 
ders It  a  grand  depot  for  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
N.  and  Central  Africa.   The  communication  of  Kgypl  as 
well  as  Barbary  with  the  vast  countries  to  the  E.  and  S.  of 
the  Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  In  Mourxouk.  Thither 
an  annual  caravan  seta  out  (or  did  in  the  time  of  Hone- 
man)  from  Cairo,  reaching  lis  destination  in  about  forty 
days.    Front  Tripoli  to  Mourxouk  the  journey  usually  oc- 
cupies about  twenty  live  or  twenty-seven  days.    Of  the 
caravans  to  the  8.,  the  principal  are  those  to  Bornou.  with 
which  country  Fezzan  maintains  a  regular  and  extensive 
communication,  and  the  cap.  of  which  travellers  reach  m 
sbout  Any  days.    Other  caravans  go  in  Casatna,  which 
tourney  occupies  sixty  days;  and  a  few  proceed  still  farther 
■.,  crossing  the  mountains  to  Ashantee.    -The  arrival  of 
the  great  caravan  form*  n  sort  of  jubilee  in  the  cities  of 
Fezzan ;  and  on  reaching  Mourxouk.  they  find  the  sovereign 
•eated  on  a  chair  of  state,  outside  the  city,  to  receive  them." 
Male  and  female  slaves  from  Bornou  and  the  adjacent  8. 
countries,  gold  dust  from  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  copper, 
•enna  from  Agadez,  civet,  tiger  skins,  dyed  leather,  sad 
ionic  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures,  are  the  chief  Imports 
from  the  Interior  of  Africa  ;  which,  together  with  ivory,  os- 
rrteh  feathers,  ace,  are  forwarded  to  Barbary  and  Egypt  to 
be  exchanged  for  provisions,  and  the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  East.    Many  of  the  latter  are  re-exported  to 
the  8..  including  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  sabres,  knives,  slnss, 
paper,  beads,  imitations  of  coral,  toys,  and  European  manu- 
factures of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  tobacco,  snuff,  ate. 
The  articles  of  clothing  Imported  from  the  N.  are  principal- 
ly muslins  (parly  from  India),  striped,  blue, and  white  cali- 
coes, woollen  cloth,  mid  worsted  enps.   8ult  nod  dates  are, 
however,  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the  8. ;  the 
inantity  of  the  former  being  estimated  at  300  or  -400  camel 
loads. 

Tkt  PttfU  are  very  mixed ;  In  the  N.  many  are  Arabs,  In 
the  8.  they  are  chiefly  negroes.  The  Fezxaneers,  who 
Compose  the  mass  of  the  pop.,  appear  Intermediate  belw—n 
the  two,  though  more  inclining  to  the  latter  type.  Their 
colour  Is  black ;  they  are,  according  to  most  authorities, 
tolerably  well  funned ;  bnt  neither  sex  has  handsome  fea- 
tures. They  have  a  very  peculiar  cast  of  countennnce, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  other  blacks;  their  cheek- 
bones are  higher  and  more  prominent,  faces  Antler,  noses 
less  depressed,  and  more  peaked  at  the  lip  than  in  the  ne 
•to;  eyes  generally  small ;  lips  protuberant,  and  somewhat 
thick  ;  teeth  good  ;  hair  Inclined  to  be  woolly,  but  not  com- 
pletely frixxled.  They  are  mid  to  be  cheerful,  and  fond  of 
dancing  and  music,  and  not  prone  to  sudden  anger,  nor  re- 
vengeful ;  but  are  at  the  Mime  time  selfish,  devoid  of  bocpt- 
lallty,  Insincere,  and  wholly  destitute  of  either  physical  or 
menial  energy  or  enterprise.  The  Arabs,  in  person  and  dis- 
position, are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  and  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  Fezxaneers  m  activity  and  cleanliness.  In 
Mourxouk  there  are  some  white  families,  descended  from 
the  Mamelukes,  whose  designation  they  are  proud  of  pre 
ervtrtf.  The  court,  and  upper  classes  of  Fezzan  dress 
mostly  In  the  costume  of  Tripoli ;  tbe  lower  orders  wear  a 
large  shirt  of  white  or  blue  cotton,  with  long  loose  sleeves, 
trousers  of  the  same,  and  m minis  of  camel's  hide ;  snd  on 
Fridays  they  perhaps  add  a  turban,  and  appear  in  yellow 
•llpiK-rs.   The  women  plait  their  hair,  often  mixing  it  with 
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tilack  wool ;  they  use  great  quantities  of  oil  and  perfumes ; 
and  those  who  can  afford  It,  load  themselves  profusely  with 
armlets,  anklets,  and  other  ponderous  ornaments  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  iron,  Ivory,  glass,  born,  stc.,  together  with  corne- 
lians, agates,  beads,  coral,  4tc.  Both  sexes  have  a  singular 
custom  of  stuffing  their  nostrils  with  a  twisted  leaf  of  onions 
or  clover.  Tbe  habits  of  all  classes  are  said  to  be  debauch- 
ed snd  profligate  in  the  extreme. 

The  Govmmtnt  is  In  the  hands  of  a  chief  who  exercises 
unlimited  power  within  his  own  territory,  where  be  has 
the  title  of  sultan,  though,  lu  addressing  his  superior,  tba 
pacha  of  Tripoli,  be  assumes  only  that  of  thtik.   His  reve- 
nues are  derived  from  taxes  on  slaves,  merchandise,  dale 
plantations,  gardens,  and  other  cultivated  lands ;  from  fines 
and  requisitions,  duties  on  foreign  trade,  and  the  crown  do- 
mains, salt  pools,  natron  lakes.  Ax.   For  every  slave,  great 
or  small,  he  receives,  on  their  entering  his  dominions,  two 
8pani*h  dollars;  and  in  soma  years  the  number  of  slaves 
amounts  to  4000.   On  the  sale  of  every  slave,  1  4 1  It  of  the 
purchase  money  goes  lo  the  sultan,  in  addition  to  which  he 
receives  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  head,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
4000,  fives  alone  0000 dollars  nnnually.   The  tax  on  n  cam- 
el's load  of  oil  or  butter  entering  the  country  is  seven  dol- 
lars ;  on  a  load  of  beads,  copper,  or  hardware,  four  dollnrs  ; 
and  on  one  of  clothing,  three  dollars.   All  Arabs  who  buy 
dates,  pay  one  dollar  duty  on  each  load ;  and  above  3000 
loads  are  annually  sold  to  them.   Date  trees  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  are  taxed  at  one  dollar  for  every  200,  and  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cap.  alone  yield  the  sultan  an  annnal 
profit  of  10,000  dollars.    The  trees,  which  are  his  private 
property,  produce  about  6000  camel  loads  of  dates,  each 
load  about  400  lbs.  weight,  and  which  may  be  estimated  to 
fetch  18.000  dollars.   He  Is  entitled  to  1  5th  of  all  sheep  or 
coats;  every  garden  pays  l-10th  of  the  corn  it  produces. 
Each  town  pays  a  certain  sum  which,  altogether,  may  be 
averaged  at  4000  dollars.   He  sends  out  private  parties  for 
slaves;  and  has  alone  the  privilege  to  sell  horses,  which  he 
buys  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  Arabs,  and  realizes  a  Ian* 
profit  from,  by  obtaining  slaves  for  them  in  exchange.    It  a 
man  die  childless,  the  sultan  Inherits  a  great  part  of  his 
property.   There  are  various  other  wsys  in  which  he  ex 
sorts  money.   The  cadi  and  other  state  officers,  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  4tc.,  are  supported  by  lands  art  apart  for  the 
I  hi  r  pose.   All  the  servants  of  the  sultan  are  maintained  by 
the  public ;  and  he  has  no  money  to  pay,  except  to  the 
pacha  of  Tripoli.   The  tribute  was  to  the  amount  of  about 
15,000  dollars  a  year,  till  a  quarrel  between  the  two  sover- 
eigns broke  out  some  years  ago;  since  which,  it  has  been 
much  leas.   It  Is  paid  in  gold,  senna,  slaves,  ate.,  and  aa 
embassy  is  annually  sent  for  it  by  the  pacha.   The  armed 
force  of  Fezzan  may  usually  amount  to  5000  men;  but  In 
time  of  war,  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  are  called  out. 
and  in  this  way  a  tumultuary  force  of  from  15,000  to  30.000 
men  has  sometimes  been  raised. 

The  erf  if*  and  totem  of  Fezzan  are  said  to  exceed  100; 
but  the  largest  has  not  more,  perhaps,  than  3000  Inhab. 
The  principal  are  Mourxouk  the  cap.,  Bockna,  Pebba,  Hoon. 
Wadan.  sec.  Mourxouk  stands  in  Int.  S5P  54'  N.,  long.  15° 
5Sf  E.  It  is  surrounded  with  well-built  mud  walls,  at  least 
90  ft.  high,  with  round  buttresses,  loopholes  for  musketry, 
and  gates  wide  enough  to  admit  a  laden  camel.  Pop.  about 
2500.  The  street  of  entrance  Is  nbnnt  300  yards  long,  by 
100  broad,  and  leads  to  the  sultan's  castle,  an  Immense,  but 
irregular  edifice,  built  of  mud,  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
In  Mourxouk  there  are  said  to  be  sixteen  mosques;  but 
most  of  them  sre  small.  8ockna  Is  situated  in  a  plain,  on 
tbe  road  between  the  cap.  and  Tripoli.  It  is  wailed,  and 
may  contain  3000  inhsb.  Germa  has  been  considered,  but 
without  sufficient  evidence,  to  be  the  an.  Garama.  No  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered  in  It;  though,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  remains  belonging  In  the  Roman  and 
subsequent  period*  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  country  of  the  Garamantes  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  under  Cornelius  Balbua,  soon  after  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  "Ui  century  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arab*;  but  In  1300  a  portion  of  It  was  tributary  lo  the  Sou- 
dan state  of  Kanein.  Boon  afterward,  a  family  of  the 
SArrifM  (descendants  of  Mohammed)  look  possession  of  K, 
and  held  It  till  1811,  when  the  bey  Muknl  usurped  the 
throne.  ( Denkam  end  Clmpperton,  Tree,  fa  Afrit*  ;  Oud- 
nif,  Lyon,  Jtitckir,  Hornrman,  Are.) 

I  II. Sol.K  i.n.  HmtUY  in  antiquity  a  considerable  c,iy 
of  Ktruria  ;  now  a  small  though  celebrated  village  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Florence,  on  a 
precipitously  steep  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Vol 
«fV!n»»,  4  m.  N.E.  Florence.  The  face  of  the  hill  is  cut 
into  a  gradation  of  narrow  terraces,  enclosed  In  a  trellis  of 
vines,  and  faced  with  loose  stone  wall*.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, a  seminary,  and  numenms  country  houses  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  It  Is  first  noticed  by 
PoJyWui  in  his  iirrounl  o(  the  rarly  « afl  i.eiween  Ihe- 
Gauls  snd  the  Romans.    It  rvas  the  bead  quarters  of  Call 
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ftnfi,  M  ho  retired  thither  after  the  discovery  uf  hi*  conspira- 
cy. Near  it,  in  405,  wo*  (ought  the  I  oat  treat  battle  gained 
by  the  Human*  In  Italy,  in  which  Snlicho  defeated  Kada- 
gaisu*  and  Die  Huns.  In  1U1U,  the  Plorcnunes  dismantled 
and  ruined  Fiesole.  and  enlarged  their  <»«rn  city  with  some 
of  its  materials ;  but  the  rurai  of  a  few  of  ita  ancient  build- 
ings are  still  visible,  particularly  those  of  its  Etruscan  walls, 
and  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  supposed  lo  be  of  Roman  origin. 
(R*mp!o<ii,  ii.,  41  ;  Cramer's  .in.  Italy,  i.,  177.) 

FIFE,  a  innrtt.  cn.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  penin 
■ula  lying  between  the  frith  of  Forth  on  the  8.,  the  Ger- 
man ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  frith  of  Tny  on  the  N 
Ii  iving  on  the  W.  the  cos.  of  Perth.  Kinross,  and  Clack-  : 
mannan.    Area,  3UO.H0O  acres,  of  which  more  than  two 
ditrds  me  cultivated.   This  is  one  of  the  best  situated  and  ' 
uio.st  beautiful  of  the  Scotch  counties,  exhibiting  every  va- 
riety of  surface  and  soil,  from  the  mountain  to  the  level 
plain,  and  from  moas  and  gravel  to  the  fittest  loams.  The 
Lomond  hills,  on  its  W.  border,  attain  to  an  elevation  of 
about  1 7 Jo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   The  K.  and 
8.E.  parts  of  the  county  are  comparatively  level  and  fertile ; 
and  the  district,  called  the  -  How  of  Fife,"  traversed  by 
the  Eden,  is  particularly  well  cultivated  and  productive. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  moor  land  In  the  W.  porta  uf  the 
county  along  the  K.  and  8.  border*  of  Kinross- ah  Ire,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Dunfermline;  but  it  is  gradually 
being  brought  under  tillage.   Climate  dry  and  good,  having 
keen  runtoiially  improved  by  drainage  and  extended  culll-  I 
vailon.    Generally  speaking,  the  soil  Is  superior ;  and  both  { 
arable  and  slock  husbandry  arc  well  understood  and  suc- 
cessfully practised.    All  tbe  new  improvements  in  drain 
age  and  m  agriculture  have  been  Introduced  Into  the  coun- 
ty, which  lias,  in  consequence,  been  wonderfully  km- 

rved.  "By  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  cspecutl- 
.  by  the  liberal  employment  of  draining,  the  land  has 
been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  and 
grounds,  which  40  year*  ugo  would  have  been  thought 
good  fur  nothing,  are  now  seen  waving  with  the  richest 
harvests.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  now  equal  to 
what  those  of  the  farmers  were  then  ;  and  the  mansion.* 
of  the  Utter  surpass,  both  In  appearance  nnd  comfort,  such 
as  the  smaller  proprietors  formerly  possessed.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  people  is  much  Improved.  Tea  has  become  a 
new  article  of  consumption.  Their  superior  clothing  forms 
another  Unking  prool  of  the  improvement  of  the  peasant 
nr.*'  Statist.  Ate.  *f  Scotland.  $  Ftfr,  p.  494,  314.) 

The  File  breed  of  cattle  Is  well  known,  and  Is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  lite  Scotch  breeds.  Property  is  more  sub- 
divided in  this  lh*n  in  iti<Mt  Scotch  counties.  Farms  vary 
1st  slxe  from  50  to  500  acres :  leases  for  IB  years,  and  corn 
rents,  gnu-nil  :  average-  rent  of  land.  In  1810,  92*.  5d.  an 
acre.  No  county  uifords  finer  situations  for  building,  or  Is 
better  wooded,  or  has  a  greater  number  of  gentlemen's 
seals.  Coil  anil  lime  are  both  abundant,  and  are  largely 
exported.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively at  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy,  Dytart.  nnd  other  towns. 
A  considerable  number  of  people  In  die  smaller  towns 
round  the  coist  derive  a  subsistence  from  fishing.  Princi- 
pal rivers,  Eden  mid  Lcven.  Principal  towns,  Dun  form 
i in. ,  Kirkcaldy,  St.  Andrews  (a  city),  Ate.  Fife  contain* 
13  royal  burghs,  61  parishes,  and  a  university,  St.  Andrew's. 
It  may  be  said  to  return  four  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  viz.,  ooe 
for  the  county,  one  for  the  K.  district  of  boroughs,  or  those 
of  Cupar,  St.  Andrew's,  sYc ;  one  for  the  Dytart  district, 
including  those  of  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  etc.;  and  one  for  the 
W.  district  of  boroughs,  including  Inverkeithing.  Dunferm- 
line, Uucensferry.  Culmss,  and  Surling.  uf  which  the  two 
U«t  ilo  not  In-long  in  the  county.  Rendered  electors  for 
the  county,  m  l*3-*-3>).  4967.  i„  i^u,  pifo  Ihmj  anjuj  ln. 
habited  houses.  4e«.*64  families,  and  198,839  Inhabitants,  of 
Whom  Mi  7.* I  were  male,,  ami  tW.O.V*  it-iuales. 

FIOEAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  cap.  arrund.,  on  a 
declivity  beside  the  Cele,  31  m.  N.E.  Cnhors.  Pop.  (Irt36, 
4650.  It  is  surniunded  by  1111  amphtllieatre  of  wooded  and 
vine  clad  hills,  interspersed  with  numerous  habitations  and 
abrupt  rocky  heights;  but  the  town  Is  generally  ill  built, 
and  Its  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.    It  wus  formerly 

mc  |«twd  b>  ramparts  an, I  ditches,  hut  three  were  de 

inolistiud  in  1624,  and  only  some  traces  of  them  exit*.   It  is 
laid  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  establish 
ed  here  in  755  by  Pepin  le  Bref.   The  church  of  this  an 
tient  abbey  is  remarkable  fur  the  singularity  of  its  orchk 
lecture  ;  it  has  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  spire,  iisjrctbcr  up 
wards  of  255  feet  in  height.   At  the  8.  and  W.  extremities 
of  the  town  are  two  obelisks,  called  atgutlUg.  as  lo  the  ori- 
|ln  of  which  several  fabulous  stories  are  afloat.   These  are 
octagonal,  and  upwards  of  50  feet  in  height ;  and  appear  lo 
have  been  intended  to  support  lanterns.    Figear.  contains 
numerous  ancient  buildings,  among  which  is  the  castle  nf 
Balcine,  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  and  original- 
ly a  place  of  some  strength ;  It  is  now  used  as  a  hall  of 
justice.    It  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal 
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college,  and  a  school  «>i  denign  ;  and  hat  manufacture* 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  dyeing-houses,  tanneries.  one  and 
some  trade  in  wines  and  cattle.  It  sutler eo  greatly  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  It  Was  the  birth-place 
of  Champollion,  the  Egyptian  traveller.  (Huge,  art.  Let, 
■CO 

P1GUERA8,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  Catalonia,  pro  v.  Gerona,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Perpignan  and  Barcelona.  71  m.  N.N.E.  the  latter-, 
lot.  4*>  16'  l"'  N.;  long. 8° 57*  30"  E.  Pop.  744*.  (JVides* 
1840.)  It  Is  "an  ugly,  straggling  town,"  situated  m  the 
middle  of  a  plain  on  which  an  abundance  uf  olive  trees  an 
grown.  Like  almost  all  Spanish  towns.  It  has  its  square 
.pin-.:.  .  the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  but  the  houses  ill- 
built,  it  has  a  parish  church,  three  convents,  a  hospital 
Imrracks,  with  a  smsll  garrison,  custom-house,  post-house, 
etc.  There  are  two  inns ;  but  Mr.  lnglls  says  of  the  one 
which  he  visited  ln  1830 :  "  It  is  singular  that  In  a  town  so 
near  the  frontier,  it  should  still  be,  in  all  respects,  lb* 
Spanish  pesoee — it  Is  Just  as  little  French  as  the  posada  of 
Murria  or  Andalusia  :  the  fire  still  biases  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  J  coffee  and  ten  are  unattainable ;  and  meat  Is  to 
be  found,  not  In  tbe  Inn,  but  In  the  market."  (IL,  p.  305, 
300.)  About  three  furlongs  W.N.W.  of  tbe  town  is  tbe 
citadel,  or  castle  of  San  remando,  constructed  at  an  im- 
mense cost,  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  century,  and  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  fortresses  In  Europe  ;  It  stands  on  a 
little  eminence,  commanding  the  whole  plain ;  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  It  are  undermined,  and  even-  building  within  n 
is  IhiiiiIi  prool  hi  form  11  an  Irregular  pentagon;  the 
walls  are  of  freestone,  and  very  thick  ;  the  moats  deep  and 
wide ;  Ita  ramparts,  magazines,  stables,  cellars,  barracks, 
nnd  hospital  arc  defended  by  n  casemate;  and  tbe  firm, 
bare  rock  on  which  11  is  built  has  been  turned  to  so  grant 
advantage,  that  trenches  can  scarcely  be  opened  on  any 
side,  the  ground  being  everywhere  stony.  It  will  serve  as 
an  intrenched  camp  for  from  16,000  to  1  ..000  men.  It  has. 
however,  been  several  limes  captured  the  French  look  it 
in  180*  ;  the  Spaniards  recovered  It  In  1811 ;  but  it  was  re- 
taken 111  the  same  year  by  the  French,  who  kept  possession 
of  It  till  IHJ4.   They  look  it  again  in  1843. 

This  fortress  hss  a  military  governor,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  the  town.  Figueras  Is  the  seat  of  a  sub-dele 
gatton  of  police :  It  has  some  trade  with  France,  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  paper,  ste,  mills  of  various  kinds,  nnd  a 
large  market  every  Thursday.  Iron  and  black  marble  are 
obtained  in  Its  vicinity.  (Afisleae;  Inglu't  Spat*,  ii.; 
.v..;   ;  ■  r    1  v ill..  54.) 

F1LIPPO  D'AKGIBO  (SAN)  (an.  Agyrium),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Island.  Vol  di  '^T-r*-. 
cap.  rant.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Trachtno,  34  m.  \Y  by  N. 
Catania.  Pop.,  In  1831  (inc.  cast.).  7154.  It  has  several 
1  linn  ti.  *  and  1  uuvrnis  The  I-  »t  *alir.>n  in  Sicil)  i«  grown 
ln  Us  environs.  Agyriura  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Dtodonts  Steal  us. 

FINALE  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  duchy  of  Modena,  cap. 
dlslr.,  on  an  island  In  tbe  Panaro,  10  m.  from  Its  confluence 
with  the  Pis  41  m.  N.E  Modena,  and  16  m.  W.  Ferrers. 
Pop.  7000.  It  derives  Its  name  from  its  being  the  last 
town  to  the  F.  iu  the  Modcnese  dom.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  nnd  lias  some  wide  streets,  fine  bridges,  and  a  col- 
lege. It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
some  trade  lu  com,  wine,  and  hemp,  in  1848  It  surtcred 
much  damage  from  an  inundation  of  the  Panaro.  (Ham 
poldi.  etc.) 

PINCASTLE.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Botetourt  co  ,  Va,  175  in 
W.  Richmond.  445  W.  Pleasantly  situated  a  little  E.  of 
Camwba  creek,  a  branch  of  James  river.  It  contains  n 
coort  house,  jail,  three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist;  an  academy,  a  |i tinting; 
office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper;  one  flouring  null,  noe 
carding  machine,  various  mechanic  shops,  about  450  dwell- 
ings, and  about  1000  inhabitants. 

FINCH,  ti  Jcflerson  co..  Wis.  It  contains  one  store,  two 
school*.  Jl  scholars.    Pop.  143. 

FINDHORN.  a  village  and  sea  port  of  Scotland,  cn 
Moray,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  lu  mouth,  and  la  tbe 
par.  of  Kinloss.  3  m.  N.  by  E.  Forres,  and  10  m.  W  lo  N. 
Elgin.  Tbe  Flndhorn,  which  falls  Into  the  Maray  Irith. 
and  which,  near  its  mouth,  flows  into  a  loch  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  upwards  of  1  m.  ln  length  by  A  m.  in  breadth,  Is  ren- 
dered famous  by  Ita  inundation  in  the  disastrous  floods  of 
Aucu-t.  1849.  (Sir  Tko.  D.  I+vder's  Mer«9ihir*  Vt—de.) 
Pop.  670 ;  but  during  the  herring  Ashing  season,  there  is  an 
increase  of  about  700.  Tbe  number  of  bants,  decked  and 
undecked,  employed  In  the  herring  fishery  in  1639,  was 
163.  manned  by  739  persons.  There  were  99  coopers  nnd 
34!)  individuals  employed  In  gutting,  cleaning,  packing.  Jtc 
the  fish,  as  also  16  labourers.  Number  of  fish-curers,  18. 
Some  salmon  arc  also  caught  here.  A  considerable  quao 
tity  of  grain  is  shipped  from  Flndhorn.  About  9  m.  8. 
from  the  village  stood  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  belonging  to 
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tho  CUtcrtian  order  of  monks.  {Keitk'a  Cat.  of  Scot. 
BiVW,  Gdin.,  1824.  p.  418.) 

FINDLAY,  t„  Alleghany  co.,  Pa-.  15  m.  N.W.  Pittsburg. 
Drained  by  branches  of  Raccoon  creak,  and  by  Monture's 
ran.  Jt  has  four  stores,  two  flouring- milts,  two  grist-mills, 
Ore  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  343  scholars.   Pop.  1379. 

FLNDLEY,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  O,  00  m.  N.W. 
Columbus,  405  W.  Watered  by  Blnnenard's  fork  of  Au- 
glaize rim,  and  by  Eagle  creek.  It  contains  ten  stores, 
two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one  printing- 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  school*,  96  scholar*. 
Pop.  554.  The  village  Is  situate  on  the  8.  side  of  Blanch - 
aru'a  fork  of  Auglaise  river.  It  was  laid  out  in  1683,  and 
U  divided  into  100  building  lots,  50  by  300  faet  each,  with 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  several  stores,  one  school,  305  scholars, 
about  seventy  dwelling*,  and  409  inhabitants. 

FIN  DON,  or  FINNAN,  a  fishing  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Kincardine,  on  the  sea  coast,  in  the  par.  of  Banchory  Dev- 
enlck,  6  m.  8.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  450.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  preparation  of  smoked  had- 
docks, known  by  the  name  of  "  Finnan  haddocks."  This 
village  was  at  one  time  unrivalled  for  the  whole  process— 
for  gutting,  cleaning,  splitting,  and  smoking  the  fish ;  but 
it  is  admitted  that  the  several  white -fishing  stations  on  the 
coasts  of  Kincardine  and  Aberdeen,  are  now  about  equnl 
to  it  in  this  respect.  Dunbar  and  various  towns  on  the 
I  to  rival  Finnan,  but  in  vain.  The 
part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
ne  by  Uic  green  branches  of  fir,  particularly 
spruce,  thus  communicating  to  the  fish  Its  peculiar  odour 
and  bright  yellow  colour.  A  somewhat  similar  result  may 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  pyroligneous  acid,  but  nothing  but 
the  fir  has  ever  been  used  for  the  pu rouse  at  Finnan  and 
the  neighbouring  coast.  The  genuine  Fiunnn  haddock 
thould  never  be  kept  above  two  or  at  farthest  three  days 
after  it  has  been  cured,  should  be  roasted  by  n  very  quick 
Ore,  and  served  up  immediately.  The  Inhabitants  of  Fin- 
nan, like  those  of  many  other  fishing  towns  vn  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland,  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  foreign,  most  like- 
ly a  Danish,  origin ;  their  physical  aspect,  dress,  manners, 
language,  being  peculiar,  and  remaining  unchanged  from 
generation  to  generation.  ('The  Book  of  Bon  Accord.  Ab- 
erdeen, 1839,  p.  17,  18,  270;  Meg  Dodt'o  Cookerf.  p.  17; 
BosmiU's  Life  of  Johnson,  by  Crokcr,  il.,  343.) 

PIMSTERE,  or  FINI8TERRE,  the  extreme  W.  dep. 
of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  Brittany,  between 
at.  47°  45'  and  48°  45'  N.,  and  long.  3°  26'  nnd  4°  50*  W., 
surrounded  nn  three  sides  by  the  ocean  and  British  chan- 
nel, and  having  E.  the  depa.  Cotes-du-Nord  and  Morbihan. 
Lena  ih,  N.  to  8.,  65  m. ;  breadth  about  55  in.:  area, 
onrV,705  hectares.  Pop.  (1836)  546,955.  The  coasts  of  this 
sep.  are  generally  steep,  rocky,  and  indented  with  many 
bays  and  harbours,  some  of  which,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of 
the  first  excellence.  Ushant,  and  many  groups  of  small, 
are  situated  near  the  shores.  Two  faill- 
thla  dep.  E.  toW.,  one  terminating 
r  Brest,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Cro- 
Both  chains  are  granitic,  but  the  summits  of  neither 

the  principal  are 
are  also  a  great 


tften  occur. 

In  the  Official  Tables,  the  extent  of  rich  land  in  the  dep. 
ia  set  down  at  35930  hectares;  arable  lands  occupy 
273,'JIO  beet.;  and  heath  and  waste  lands  no  fewer  than 
26£,j73  hect.  In  1835,  out  of  8436  properties  subject  to 
the  contribution  funa<rc,  33,036  were  assessed  at  less  than 
5  ft-,  and  13.093  ut  between  5  and  10  fr. :  there  are  but  few 
large  properties.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  the  land  is  capable  of  yielding  n  much  larger  return  if 
better  methods  of  husbandry  were  followed ;  still,  however, 
more  corn  is  produced  tbnn  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion; it  consuls  chiefly  of  oats,  rye,  wheat,  and  barley,  in 
the  order  now  stated.  The  corn  produced  in  1835  amount- 
ed to  3,140.540  hectolitres,  lo  which  produce  may  bo  added 
1,396.000  liectol.  of  potatoes.  In  accordance  with  a  singu- 
lar superstition,  which  has  prevailed  from  a  remote  |ienod, 
one  corner  of  every  ploughed  field  Is  left  fallow,  and  desig- 
nated the  part  da  diablc '.  and  it  is  believed  that  any  at- 
tempt to  convert  this  portion  to  a  productive  use  would  be 
productive  of  loss!  Flax,  hemp,  and  pulse  of  a  good  quali- 
ty are  grown :  the  vine  is  not  raised ;  but  about  70,000  hec- 
tol.  a  year  of  cider  are  made.  Pasturage  la  excellent,  and 
three  hay  harvests  arc  sometimes  obtained  in  a  year.  Many 
cattle  ore  roared,  principally  oxen,  cows.  fee. ;  their  number 
In  1830  being  about  180,500  head.  In  Uic  same  year  there 
bout  70.000  goats,  but  only  47,300  theep.  Hogs  are 
and  bees  arc  largely  reared— honey  and  wax 
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broom  or  furxe,  which  furnish  at  tho  same  tin 
and  manure.  According  to  a  report  by  the  British  i 
at  Brest  in  1834,  the  farms  in  that  part  of  the  dep.  vary  in 
size  principally  between  5  and  40  or  45  acres.  The  larger 
farms  are  commonly  let  on  leases  of  nine  years,  the  rent 
being  paid  in  money  at  Michaelmas.  The  rent  of 
lands  varies  from  about  5*.  to  1  Is. ;  and  of  t 
or  rich  lands,  from  17s.  to  about  30*.  an  acre.  The  amount 
of  assessment  varies  very  considerably  In  different  com- 
munes ;  in  that  of  Conquet  it  is  charged  on  the  rant  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1*.  in  the  pound;  but  in  the  commune 
of  Plouaane  it  is  as  high  as  5#.  in  the  pound :  the  octroi  du 
ties  are  also  much  higher  In  the  latter  commune.  Farm 
servants  board  and  lodge  with  their  employers:  men's 
wages  vary  from  X"2  8*.  to  £4  10*.,  and  the  women's  from 
about  £1  10*.  lo  X3  per  annum.  Adjoining  Brest,  wages 
ore  higher.  Pork,  beef,  cabbage  soup,  oatmeal  porridge,  po- 
tatoes, bread,  butter,  and  pudding,  comprise  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  food.  A  family  of  twelve  persons  is  estimated  to 
consume  700  or  800  lbs.  of  pork,  and  from  100  to  500  lbs.  of 
beef  or  veal  annually.  The  women  spin,  and  assist  in  field 
labour.  Clothing  is  cheaper  than  in  England;  and  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  is  said  to  be  prosperous.  The  pil- 
chard and  other  fisheries  are  important ;  they  employ  about 
HH0  boats,  and  4400  hands,  and  arc  estimated  to  realise  a 
gross  produce  of  about  3,100.000  fr.  a  year. 
Flnisturro  is  rich  in  metallic  products,  especially  lead. 

Huelgoet  arc,  perhaps,  the 
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and  yields  annually  7.500,000  kilogr.  of  lead  ore,  from  Which 
000,000  kilogr.  of  smelted  metal  are  obtained.  The  second 
employs  380  miners,  and  yields  4.600,000  kilogr.  of  ore  year 
ly,  which  ultimately  give  370,000  kUogr.  of  raw  metal 
The  lead  Is  argentiferous ;  and  about  700  kilogr.  of  silver  a 
year  are  extracted  at  an  average.  Iron,  zinc,  and  bitumen 
are,  among  the  other  metals,  procured  In  the  department. 
There  are  also  numerous  granite,  porphyry,  slate,  serpen- 
tine, and  marble  quarries,  and  beds  of  coal,  {totters'  earth. 
Jtc.  The  manufactures)  are  principally  those  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  sailcloth,  paper,  earthenware,  cordage, 
leather,  wax  candles,  soap,  chemical  products,  tic. ;  and  in 
1KJ4,  among  87  factories  of  various  kinds,  there  was  one  of 
high  pressure  steam-engines.  Morlaix  has  a  hri*k  trade  in 
litharge,  butter,  Jtc  The  exports  generally  exceed  the  im- 
ports in  value  the  latter  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the 
more  8.  de|is.,  as  wines,  brandy,  oil,  fee.  Finisterra  is  divi- 
ded into  six  arronds.,  and  sends  six  mem.  to  the  cham.  of 
dep.  Number  of  electors,  1636.  Chief  towns,  Quimper. 
the  cap.,  Brest,  and  Morlaix.  Total  public  revenue  (1831), 
11,671,493  fr.  (Hago.  art.  FtnitUrre;  Kneyc.  dts  (lew  dm 
Monde  ;  Pari.  Rtj.  on  Agrie^  1836 ;  and  Official  Tables.) 

FINLAND,  called  by  the  inbab.  Snomcn-maa,  or  Land 
of  Marshes,  a  country  of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  extreme) 
N.W.  portion  of  tho  Russian  empire,  Including  the  govern- 
ment of  Wyborg.  and  the  W.  portion  of  Russian  Lapland, 
which  are  politically  connected  with  it.  It  lies  between 
Ut,  m  50-  and  700  N„  and  |ong.  3|0  nnd  330  K. ;  having 
N.  the  Norwegian  prov.  Flnmark  ;  E.  the  governments  oT 
Archangel  and  Olonctz;  8.  the  lake  Ladoga,  the  govern- 
ment ot  Petersburg  and  the  gulf  of  Finland ;  and  W.  Swe- 
den and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  730  m ;  av- 
erage breadth  about  185  m.  Area  about  135, sis)  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1M36)  1,373,123.  Its  greater  portion  is  a  table  land 
reaching  generally  from  400  to  600  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  In 
the  N.,  however,  are  the  Mauselka  mountains,  with  an  av- 
erage height  supposed  to  be  between  3000  and  4000  ft.  The 
coasts,  particularly  in  the  8.,  are  surrounded  by  a  vast 
number  of  rocky  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  and 
from  each  other  by  intricate,  and  narrow  channels,  render- 
ing the  shores  of  Finland  easy  of  defence  in  case  of  hostile 
attack  by  sea.  But  the  chief  natural  feature  of  the  coun 
try  is  its  myriads  of  lakes,  which  occupy  a  large  proportion 
of  its  surface ;  and  some  of  which,  as  tho  Entire,  Stoma, 
Paiyane,  ate.  lakes,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  greater 
number  of  these  are  in  the  8.  and  E. ;  they  have  frequent 
communications  with  each  other,  and  generally  abound 
with  islands.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance.  Cli- 
mate rigorous  ;  even  in  the  8.  the  winter  lasts  seven  month* 
of  the  year,  and  the  summer,  which  commences  in  June, 
terminates  in  August.  Dense  fogs  an:  very  frequent ;  heavy 
rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  May  and  June  the 
thaws  nearly  put  a  stop  to  all  travelling.'  In  the  N.  the 
sun  is  absent  during  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  but  during  the  short 
summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost  perpetually  nbov 
the  horizon,  the  heat  is  often  very  great,  and  near  Uleaborg 
the  corn  is  sown  and  reaped  within  six  weeks.   The  prin- 
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It  furnished  a  good  deal  mure  corn  than  win  necessary  Tor 
Its  own  consumption,  and  was  tenncd  the  granary  of  Swe- 
den. Barley  and  rye  are  toe  kinds  of  groin  chiefly  cultiva- 
ted, and  the  rye  of  Vaaa  la  celebrated  for  Its  eicellence : 
wheat  and  oaU  are  but  little  grown.  The  peasants  are 
obliged,  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  to  dry  all  the 
cram  In  ovens,  after  which  it  will  keep  for  15  or  18  years. 
Pulse,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  a  little  tobacco  are  raised ;  and 
potatoes  were  introduced  about  1704,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  brought  Into  general  use.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  surface  is  under  culture.  The  land  requires  a  large 
quantity  of  manure,  and  that  in  common  use  is  wood  aalana. 
procured  by  setting  nre  in  the  forests  and  underwood,  after 
which  operation,  heavy  crops  axe  sometimes  obtained. 
The  natural  poverty  of  the  soil  is  such  that,  excepting  In 
the  8.  prov.  of  Tavaslehoua,  where  It  is  deprived  of  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  artificial  stimulus,  the  crops  rapidly  tall  oil; 
and  the  cleared  land  la  soon  abandoned  lor  another  portion 
of  soil,  the  wood  on  which  Is  purposely  destroyed.  This 
plan  of  manuring  the  land,  though  well  enough  adapted  tu 
bring  the  fens  covered  with  brushwood  Into  cultivation,  Is 
highly  Injurious  to  the  forests,  and,  consequently,  to  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  The  forests  are  very 
extensive,  and  reach  as  for  N.  as  lat.  09°:  they  consist 
principally  of  pine  and  fir :  but  contain  also  beech,  elm,  pop- 
lar, oak,  ash,  birch,  fcc.  Timber,  deals,  potash,  pitch,  tar, 
and  rosin,  are  among  the  most  important  products  of  Pin- 
land.  Cherries  and  apples  ripen  at  Vase,  and  a  species  of 
crab-apple  grows  wild  in  tl»e  W. ;  bui  other  fruits,  except  a 
few  kinds  of  berries,  are  rare.  Next  to  agriculture,  cattle- 
breeding  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupation*  of  the  people. 
Pasturage  ts  scarce  and  indifferent,  and  forage  rare;  but 
cattle,  goats,  and  hogs,  which  are  fed  upon  leaves,  straw, 
ate.,  are  comparatively  numerous.  In  the  N.  the  peasants 
possess  large  herds  of  reindeer.  Bears,  wolves,  elks,  deer, 
foxes,  beavers,  polecats,  and  various  kinds  of  game,  abound. 
Seal  and  herring  fisheries  nre  established  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast;  and  the  salmon  and  str;i  inline  <  (  7»;>i-u  Aurrnf-u-. , 
are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  lakes,  supplying  the  in- 
habitants with  an  Important  part  of  their  food.  Iron  mines 
were  formerly  wrought,  but  at  present  only  bog-Iron  Is  pro- 
cured. Lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  nitre,  nnd  a  little  copper  are 
met  with ;  salt  Is  very  scarce,  and  Is  one  of  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  import.  Manufactures  quite  insignificant ;  except 
the  products  of  a  few  iron  forges,  nnd  glass,  sailcloth,  and 
hose  factories,  they  are  entirely  domestic.  The  peasant  pre- 
pares his  own  tar,  potash,  and  charcoal ;  constructs  his  own 
boat  furniifirc  ana  wooden  utensils;  and  weaves  at  hnane 
the  coarse  woollen  and  other  fabrics  he  uses.  He  often 
lives  100  miles  from  nny  town,  and  Is,  therefore,  thrown  for 
the  most  part  upon  his  own  resources  and  Ingenuity  for  the 
supply  of  his  wants.  In  some  districts  the  inhab.  never  re- 
pair to  a  town  but  in  obtain  salt  The  exports  consist  of 
limber,  butcher's  meat,  butter,  skins,  tar.  and  fish,  to  Russia 
and  Sweden,  h  ith  w  hu  h  countries  the  principal  Intercourse 
la  maintained.  There  are  a  few  good  roads,  made  by  the 
rUvcde*  while  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country  ;  but 
U)cy  do  not  extend  far  Into  the  Interior.  Post-horses  are  fur- 
nished, as  In  Sweden,  by  the  adjacent  farmers.  In  com- 
mercial dealings,  the  Russian  Is  the  currency  established 
hy  law  |  but  Swedish  paper  money  Is  In  circulation,  and  is 
generally  preferred  by  the  population. 

Since  1831  Finland  has  been  divided  Into  the  eight  /*>*», 
or  governments,  and  these  again  arc  subdivided  into  fog 
deritr,  or  districts,  keraeV*.  tte.  Chief  towns.  Hclftngfor*, 
the  present  cap.;  Abo,  the  former  cap.;  Tavastehous, 
Vaaa,  Uleaborg,  and  Tomeo.  A  Russian  military  governor 
resides  at  Helsingfors.  Finland  has  a  diet  composed  of  the 
four  orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens  and  peasantry, 
and  a  code  of  laws  and  judicial  system  similar  to  that  of 
Sweden,  but  the  diet  is  rarely  convoked,  except  to  consent 
lo  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  a  senate  more  recently  es- 
tablished having  replaced  it  in  the  exercise  of  iu  functions. 
The  annual  revenue  derived  by  the  crown  from  Finland  is 
estimated  nt  about  I ,*W,(JfJ0s|lver  roubles  (about  £905,000); 
the  whole  of  it  Is,  however,  expended  In  the  country. 
Among  their  privileges  Is  the  one  that  none  but  a  nntlve 
Finlander  can  hold  any  ofBce  of  trust  in  the  country.  The 
regiments  raised  In  Finland  are  also  not  promiscuously  in- 
termixed with  the  general  force*  of  the  Russian  empire ; 
and  their  fleet,  by  far  the  best-manned  portion  of  the  Bus 
«lan  naval  force,  forms  a  distinct  squadron  under  the  Fin- 
nish flag.  Almost  all  the  pop.  are  Lutherans,  under  the 
bishops  of  Abo  and  Borgo ;  except  In  the  government  of 
Wyborg,  where  they  belong  to  the  Russian  church.  Pub- 
lie  education  is  very  backward  ;  there  is  a  university  at 
Heltingfors,  which.  In  1833,  had  389  students,  besides 
schools  in  all  the  towns,  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
•  ountry  schools. 

PtojUt. — On  the  W.  coast,  and  in  the  Aland  archipelago 
which  is  Included  In  Finland),  the  Inhab.  are  mostly  of 
Iwediih  origin,  and  in  the  8.E.  of  Russian  descent ;  bat 
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the  great  majority  of  the  pop.  are  Finns.  The  latter  have, 
by  many  geographers,  been  identified  with  the  Fraai  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  Pit  mat  of  Ptolemy.   There  are,  however, 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  considerable  doubt  res- 
pecting such  identity.  The  Plans  call  themselves 
milalittlo,  or  "inhabitants  of  the  marshes."   They  have 
no  analogy  with  the  Slavonian  or  Teutonic  races.  They 
are  of  middle  height,  and  robust,  flat-faced,  with  prominent 
i  In  ek  Imiih-s,  light,  reddish,  or  yellowish  brown  hair,  gray 
eyes,  little  beard,  and  a  dull  sallow  complexion.  They  are 
courageous,  hospitable,  and  honest;  but  obstinate  in  the 
extreme.  Indolent  dirty,  and  it  is  said  revengeful.  The\ 
have  not  the  gay  disposition  of  their  Slavonic  neighbours' 
but  are  grave  and  unsocial.    Almost  every  one  Is  a  poet  or 
musician.   The  customs  and  habits  of  the  Finn*  have  been 
hnnded  down  time  immemorial,  ami  their  costume  fnrcil 
brought  their  supposed  K.  origin  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
who  observes,  in  his  letter*  from  the  N.  of  Euro  or,  -•  I  < 
fancy  myself  In  Asia.   The  peasants  wear  long  loose  i 
of  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  secured  by  a  tolkra 
lure  like  the  kunmurbund  of  the  Mussulmans.  Their  i 
except  the  European  hat  resembles  that  of  the  ] 
of  Caboul.   In  Russia  or  Old  Finland,  the  peas-mis  wear  • 
cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a  kJuUat,  resembling  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  E.  dress."  (p.  951-W.l  Tin? 
Finns  make  frequent  use  of  hot  vapour  baths,  and  Malte- 
!  Brun  considers  it  certain  that  it  was  they  who  commu- 
nicated the  custom  to  their  Russian  conquerors. 
Hutory. — The  Finns  were  Pagans,  living  under  their 
i  own  Independent  kings  till  the  19th  century ;  aboet  the 
middle  of  which  Finland  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes 
.  who  introduced  Christianity.    The  province  of  Wyborg 
|  was  conquered  and  annexed  lo  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great, 
,  In  1741 ;  the  remainder  of  the  country  became  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions  (also  by  conquest)  In  1809.  (SeMnu  Jrr. 
|  Ial  K  us  tit,  p.  (108-694 ;  V ttvtAoji  ki.  Diet.  OAoj-  «  Hit*.  4$ 
la  Rut  tit ;  Klliott't  iMUrt  from  tht  /f.  of  Kmromt,  m.  445- 

465.) 

FIORF..NZOLA.  a  town  of  X.  Italy,  duchy  of  Paras, 
district  Borgo  San  Donnino,  on  the  Lard  I,  15  m.  S.E.  Pla- 
centa. Pop.  3000.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Cardwal 
AlberonL  About  8  m.  S..  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mire, 
stood  the  ancient  city  of  Velein,  burked  In  the  4th  re 
by  the  fall  of  the  mountain  at  the  fool  of  which  It 
situated,  and  not  discovered  till  1701.  The  remains  at 
antiquity  that  have  been  dug  out  of  iu  ruins  are  more  nu- 
merous and  perfect  than  in  any  other  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  Hcrculaneum  nnd  Pompeii.  (Oner's 
.1n.  lUlw.  trt.) 

FISHER'S  ISLAND.  N.  V.,  lies  off  the  E.  end  of 
Island,  and  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  i 
stare.   It  is  12  m.  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  1 
belong*  to  one  proprietor,  and  sin  la  In*  a  valuable  dairy. 

FISHING  CREEK,  p.  t.  Columbia  co.  Pa-,  101  an.  N.  by 
E.  Harrlsburg.  419  W.  Drained  by  Fishing  creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  Susquehanna  river.  It  ha*  one  gnst  mill,  five 
saw  -mills  ;  three  schools.  84  scholars.    Pop.  904. 

FISHKILL,  p.t.  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y  ,  86  m.  S. 
487  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Hudson  river.  Watered  1 
pinger's  and  Plshkill  creeks.  The  central  v.,  on 
creek.  5  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Hudson  r„  contains  foot 
churches,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Methodist,  and  one  Episcopal;  an  academy;  five  storm 
eighty  dwellings,  and  about  000  Inhabitants,  The  C  con 
tains  twenty-nine  stores,  two  lumber-yards,  one  fulling 
mill,  two  woollen-factorie*.  three  cotton  factories  wta 
11.014  spindle*,  seven  flouring  mill*,  six  grist  mills,  Ave 
tanneries,  seven  saw-mills ;  three  academies,  49  siudc-nta 
twenty  schools,  887  scholars.  Pop.  lo,437.  The  v.,  at 
the  landing  on  Hudson  r.,  90  in.  S.  Albany,  187  W_  eon 
tains  three  churches,  eight  or  ten  stares,  iu  about  8  or 
900  inhabitant*. 

FISHING  RIVER,  t.  Ray  co..  Ma   Pop.  1845. 

FITCHRCRG.  p  t,  Worcester  ,  M  ^  .  46  m  .  W  \  W 
Boston,  443  W.  Chartered  In  1764.  Watered  by  the  W 
branch  of  Nashua  r,  which  affords  good  water-power.  It 
contains  three  churches,  two  Congregational  and  one  Bap- 
list;  seven  stores,  twelve  fulling-mills,  two 
lories,  four  cotton  factories  with  3B90  spindles,  two 
mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw-mills,  three 
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prinUng-ofncc,  two  binderies,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  oc<- 


academy,  160  students,  seventeen  schools, 
Pop.  2604 

FITCH VILLE,  p.t,  Huron  co..  O.  98  m.  S.  by  E.  Cx>- 
luinbus,  389  W.  Watered  by  Vermillion  river.  It  coer 
talns  two  stores,  one  tanner}-,  one  brewery ;  nine  schemes, 
340  scholars.   Pop.  1494. 

FITZWILLIAM.  p.t,  Cheshire  co..  If,  ll .  60  m.  1  W 
Concord,  448  W.   It  contains  several  large  ponrta.  on*  of 
which  Is  400  rods  long  and  100  wide.   Its  streams  are 
small ;  Camp  nnd  Priest  brooks  are  the  principal.    It  con 
tains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Baptist 
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i,  on*  er1«i  mill.  eight  s;iw-mllls,  two  canneries : 
one  academy,  43  students,  twelve  schools,  425  scholars. 
Pop.  1366. 

FIUME,  a  tea  port  town  of  Austria,  si  tinted  on  the 
fair  of  Quamero,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
sea  \at.  45°  IP  30"  N.  long.  14°  96'  45"  E.  Pop.  9000.  It 
is  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  district, 
ailed  the  Hungarian  "  Lllorale,"  and,  with  the  minor  ad 
Jncent  harbours  of  Burcarl,  Porto  Re.  and  Mnrttnsehizza, 
»  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rich  and  powerful  kingdom 
of  Hungary  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  importance  of 
Frame  Was  recognised  at  an  early  period  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  who  constnicled  a  magnificent  road,  about 
75  miles  in  length,  leading  to  this  port  from  Carlstndt  In 
Croatia,  the  spot  where  the  Inland  navigation  by  means  of 
the  rivers  Bore  and  Culpa  termlnntes.  This  road  was 
called,  after  tta  founder,  the  "Carolina;"  but  the  difficult 
task  of  traversing  the  Julian  Alps  was  found  to  be  but  im- 
perfectly accomplished  by  its  means,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II  laid  down  another  line  of  rood  to  the  coast,  be- 
tween Carlstndt  and  Zeng,  in  the  military  frontier,  which 
waa  named  the  "  Josephlna."  In  1809,  n  third  line  of 
road,  one  of  the  finest  undertakings  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
was  opened  at  the  expense  of  a  joint-stock  company,  the 
shareholders  in  which  were  chiefly  magnates  of  Hungary. 
This  mad  was  named  the  "  Louisa."  after  the  empre«« 
Maria  Louisa ;  and,  on  account  of  its  comparatively  gentle 
declivity,  la  the  most  frequented.  Notwithstanding  these 
exertions,  and  the  outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
In  an  endeavour  to  render  the  Culpa  navigable  above 
CarLslndL,  the  trade  carried  on  here  is  inconsiderable,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  returns,  excepting  In  years 
when  there  is  an  exportation  of  grain  to  Great  Britain.  The 
true  reason  of  this  want  of  activity  at  Flume  is  the  want  of 
capital,  which  makes  the  Hungarian  trade  dependent  on 
the  merchants  of  Trieste  and  Vienna.  Indeed  the  greater 
port  of  the  trade  of  Flume  Is  carried  on  upon  Trieste  ac- 
count. Mr.  Hill,  vice-consul  for  Great  Britain,  has  kindly 
famished  the  annexed  statement*  of  the  trade  of  Flume 
T7t  the  year  1839: 
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According  to  information  from  the  same  source,  ll  ap 
pear*  that  the  quantity  of  merchandize  forwarded  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast  by  the  "  Louisa"  road,  in  the  year 
1«9.  amounted  to  143,400  qrs.  of  wheat  (31.390  shipped  to 
Kngl-ind).  12J00  qrs.  of  rapeseed.  47.339  cwt.  of  rags, 
r».233,880  lti«.  of  tobacco  (chiefly  shipped  to  Franc*)). 

The  branch  of  this  road  which  leads  to  Buccari  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  transport  of  timber  and  stares.  Mr.  Hill  de 
•cribes  the  trade  of  the  Hungarian  litornle  as  Increasing 
•Several  vessels,  he  says,  of  6O0  tons  burden  were  built 
there  within  the  last  eight  year*,  and  others  are  now  build 
lug.   The  freights  for  England,  which  in  ordinary  years 
are  only  7*.  to  ',».  6d.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  rose  ia  1839  to 
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Mr.,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  vessels,  and  the  un- 
usually large  exportation  of  that  kind  of  grain.  There  are 
some  manufactures  at  Flume  of  linen,  coarse  cloths,  leather. 


rosnflio;  also  a  wax-bleaching  establishment,  and  a 
sugar  refinery.  The  harbour  is  small,  being  only  the  en- 
trance to  a  mountain-stream  of  a  few  miles  in  length, 
which  It  ia  very  difficult  to  keep  clear.  Large  vessels  lie 
In  the  roadstead,  at  a  few  hundred  paces  off*  shore,  where 
the  water  is  deep  enough,  and  where  the  high  land  of  the 
coast  shelters  them  tolerably  well  from  the  eflects  of  the 
•era,  or  N.E.  wind.    (Private  Information.) 

FLAMBOROl'GH  HEAD,  a  bold  promontory  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  projecting  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  tea ;  lat  54°  T  N.,  long.  OP  5'  W.  This  t» 
at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  celebrated  headland  on 
the  E.  eoast  of  the  kingdom.  lu  high,  white,  perpendlcu 
lar,  limes  time  c  I  ills  render  it  a  moat  conspicuous  object 
Many  of  the  rocks  of  which  It  la  composed  are  insulated, 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  soar  to  a  great  height.  Most  of 
them  hare  solid  bases,  but  others  are  pierced  through  and 
arched.  On  the  N.  aide  are  vast  caverns,  leading  into  the 
body  of  the  Head,  the  retreat  of  Immense  numbers  of  sea- 
fowl  and  wild  pigeons.  A  light  house,  with  a  revolving 
light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  214  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  was  erected  on  this  head  in  1806. 

FLAN  DERM,  the  name  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
diftrirt  of  Belgium,  divided  Into  the  provinces  of  E.  and  W. 
Flanders.    See  Bkloiom. 

FLATBI  MH.  n.  t..  King's  co.,  N.  Y.,  5  m.  B.E.  New 
York.  151  m.  8.  Albany,  831  W.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
co  until  IKK,  when  It  was  removed  to  Brooklyn.  It  con- 
tains two  churches,  one  Hutch  Reformed  and  one  Episco- 
pal ;  Erasmus  hall  an  old  and  respectable  academy ;  four 
stores;  three  academies.  343  students,  three  schools,  154 
scholars.  Pop.  8099.  Near  the  N.VV.  boundary,  the  battle 
of  Flatbush  or  Long  Island  was  fought,  in  1776,  in  which 
the  Americans,  under  the  Immediate  command  of  Generals 
Putnam  rind  Sullivan,  were  defeated,  whose  loss  In  killed. 
\\ . him<1<  1  ami  pruning  wn»  over  IWPO.  'I'll.-  British  loss, 
under  Gen.  Clinton,  was  less  than  400.  This  defeat  led  to 
the  masterly  retreat  of  the  troops,  under  Washington,  from 
Long  Island,  by  which  they  were  saved  from  a  total  cap- 
ture. 

FLATLANHH,  l..  King's  co.  N.  Y..  8  m.  B.E.  Brooklyn. 
153  8.  Albany.  Bounded  8.  by  Jamaica  bay.  In  which  are 
several  islands  yielding  salt  hay.  It  contains  one  Dutch 
Reformed  church;  two  stores;  two  schools,  95  scholars. 

Pop.  810. 

FLAT  ROCK,  t .  Henry  co.,  O.  It  has  four  stores,  one 
grist-mill,  i»ne  saw-mill ;  one  school,  25  scholars  Pop. 
475. 

FLECHE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  can. 
arrond..  on  the  Loire,  34  m.  8.W.  Le  Man*.  Pop.  (1836, 
5833.  It  is  generally  well  built;  streets  broad,  clean,  and 
ornamented  with  fountains  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile  In  length.  Its  chief  public  building  is 
a  royal  military  college,  formerly  a  celebrated  Jesuits'  col- 
lege, founded  In  1003  by  Henry  IV.  It  Is  very  extensive, 
and  well  laid  out;  contains  an  elegant  church,  a  public 
library  with  14.000  vols.,  a  picture-gallery,  4cc. ;  and  has 
attached  to  it  a  floe  park  and  gardens.  The  church  of  81. 
Thomas,  town-hall,  hall  of  justice,  hospital,  ice.  are  the 
other  principal  edifices.  La  Fleche,  though  advantageously 
placed  on  a  navigable  river,  ta  remarkably  deficient  111 
manufactures  and  trade.  It  U  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture . 
and  court  of  original  jurisdiction.  Its  environs  are  exceed- 
ingly agreeable.  Previously  to  the  10th  century,  It  was 
called  fVrra ;  it  owes  its  present  name  to  the  spire  (JUckr 
placed.  In  the  13th  century,  on  Ihe  tower  of  8t.  Thome*' a 
church.    (Hugo,  art.  SmrtMr  :  Guide  da  Votprrur,  ire.) 

FLEMING,  county,  Ky.    Situated  In  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  ttate,  and  contains  570  sq  m.  Bounded  B.W.  by  Lick 
Ing  river.    Drained  by  Triplett's,  Johnson's,  and  Fleming's 
creeks,  which  flow  into  Licking  river.   It  contained,  in 
1840,  10,848  neat  cattle.  18JM0  sheep,  33.677  swine ;  and 
produced,  1494186  bushels  of  wheat.  13.873  of  rye,  594.x  12 
of  Indian  corn.  127.705  of  oats,  16,605  of  potatoes,  20.173 
pounds  of  tobacco,  93,010  of  sugar.  It  had  two  commission 
nouses  in  foreign  trade,  twenty  three  retail  stores,  one 
woollen  factory,  eight  fiouring-mlll*.  twenty  Ave  grist-mill* 
thirteen  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  eleven  tanneries,  threr 
distiliettas,  one  printing-office,  oaa  weekly  newspaper: 
two  academies,  469  students,  fifteen  schools,  460  scholars 
Pop.:  whites,  11,158;  slaves,  1903;  free  coloured,  118: 
total.  13,268.   Capital.  Flemlngsburc. 

Flrmino,  p.  t..  Cayuga  co.,  N-  V  .  four  m.  8.  Auburn. 
198  tn.  W.  Albany,  359  W.  Organised  In  1883.  Bounded 
E.  by  Owaseo  lake.  Drained  by  a  small  tributary  of  Seneca 
river.  It  contains  two  churches ;  one  store,  one  saw-mill  - 
eight  *cliiw>K  40»">  -i  liolur*.    Pop.  1317. 

I  1,  LMIN'GSBURG,  p.  v..  capital  of  Fleming  co..  Ky. 
95  m.  E.  by  N.  Frankfort,  488  W.    It  contains  a  splendut 
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brick  court  house,  a  jail ;  fuur  church©*,  one  Presbyterian, 
one  Mciltotiitt.  cm-  Baptist,  and  one  Christian  or  Camp 
bellile ;  »lx  stores,  and  5J1  luhabitanta. 

FLEMINtJTON,  p.  v..  Raritan  t,  capiul  of  Hunterdon 
Co.,  N.  J.,  25  m.  N.  by  W.  Trenton,  185  W.  It  contains  a 
court  hou«e  oi  mi>ne,  rough  cast  w  ith  a  row  of  Grecian 
Ionic  column!  bi  front,  containing  also  the  county  office*, 
and,  ia  the  basement  the  jail ;  three  churches,  one  Pres- 
byterian, one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist;  one  printing 
lfficc,  one  weekly  newspaper,  sixty  dwellings,  many  of 
them  neat,  and  about  390  inhabitants. 

FLENSUOKti,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  of  a 
bailiwick,  on  the  E.  coast  of  SJeswkk,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
seep  fiord  or  bay,  19 m.  N.N.  W.  Sleswlck.  I«at.  54°  47'  14" 
.V.  long  9=  37'  E.  Pop.  13.559.  It  Is  ancienL  well  built, 
clean  and  thriving.  The  harbour  has  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  ships.  Then?  are  sugar -houses  and  dis- 
tilleries, with  manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  paper,  soap, 
tobacco,  Ice. ;  but  it  Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  tiles  made 
in  its  Immediate  vicinity,  of  which  large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported. About  330  vessels  belong  to,  and  several  are  built 
at  the  pun. 

FLKTt  IIKR.  p.  L.  Franklin  co.,  Vt,  53  m.  N.N.W.  Mont 
peiier,  MO  W.   Chartered  In  1781.   Watered  by  Lamoille 
river,  Bluck  creek,  and  Stone's  brook.   It  contains  two 
Store*,  on,   grist  miil.  llirei'  •  u\ -miil*  ;  tevcn  fcIksiI*.  \'M 
scholars.   Pop.  1014. 

FLINT,  a  marit  co.  of  N.  Wales,  consisting  of  two  se- 
parate portions,  the  largest  and  most  Important  of  which  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  est- 
uary of  the  Dee  and  the  Deo  Itself,  and  on  the  8.  and  W. 
by  Denbighshire ;  the  other  and  smaller  portion  lies  nlong 
the  it.  bank  of  the  Dee,  between  Cheshire  and  Salop.  Area. 
156.160  acres,  being  the  least  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The 
surface  is  considerably  diversified.  The  N.  part  Is  mostly 
flat,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  a  portion  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd.  The  vale  of  Mold  la  also  flat  and  highly  produc- 
tive, as  Is  the  detached  portion  to  the  S.  of  the  Dee.  A 
ridgu  of  lull*  runs  through  the  whole  client  of  the  county, 
mostly  parallel  to  the  Dee  and  its  estuary,  which,  though 
esternally  birren,  are  valuable  from  their  mines  of  lead 
ami  oilier  minerals;  but.  on  the  whole,  there  Is  a  larger 
proportion  of  go-id  land  In  this  than  In  any  other  Welsh 
county.  Besides  the  Dee  and  the  Clwyd,  the  county  Is 
tvntcrcd  by  the  Alyn  nnd  oilier  straams.  Agriculture, 
though  still  rather  backward,  has  been  malerlnlly  im- 
proved, and  many  p»rts  nre  well  cultivated.  There  has, 
also,  within  the  present  century,  been  a  great  Improvement 
iu  the  farm  buildings  and  collages,  and  in  the  implement* 
and  stock.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  l-l'»-ll.  15s. 
being  nearly  double  that  of  any  either  co.  In  Wales.  Man- 
ufactures have  been  introduced  Into  Flintshire,  especially 
thnt  of  cotton,  which  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Mold. 
Hut  the  piinrtp.il  branrh  of  industry  rnrried  on  In  this  co  , 
next  to  agriculture,  is  that  of  mining:  its  Iml  mines  are  at 
(■resent  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  empire ;  those  of 
copper  are  also  ol  considerable  value ;  and  beds  of  coal 
exist  all  nlong  the  shore  of  the  Dee,  Inrge  quantities  of 
which  arc  used  In  smelting  works.  In  addition  to  those  that 
are  exported.  The  smelling  work.*  In  the  vicinity  of  Holy- 
well are  very  extensive,  and  employ  from,  GOO  to  700  hands. 
Flint  returns  two  menu,  to  the  It.  of  C,  viz..  one  for  the 
eo.  and  one  for  the  lawn  of  Flint  and  Its  contributory  bors. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1838-30,  2231.  It  Is  di- 
vided Into  five  hundreds  and  3*  parishes;  and  in  1831  had 
11,716  inhabited  houses;  13,138  families:  and  60.013  Inhab.. 
of  whom  39,934  were  males  and  30.0HH  females.  Hum 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  In  1838-3!),  £16,641. 

Flirt,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sen  port  town  of  N.  Wales,  co. 
Flint,  hund.  Coleslilll.  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  11  m. 
N.W.  Chester.  The  borough,  the  limits  of  which  were  not 
changed  by  the  Boundary  Act  includes  the  parish  of  Flint, 
and  the  township  of  Colcslilll  Fnwr,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  3316.  It  is  situated  within  a  large  quadrangular 
space,  surrounded,  on  the  principle  of  a  Koman  encamp- 
ment, by  ramparts,  and  a  deep  inlrenchmrnt,  having  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  Its  ancient  castle.  Two  main  streets  cross 
at  right  angles,  and  arc  similarly  intersected  by  smaller 
streets,  the  frequent  gaps  and  broken  walls  in  which  give 
the  town  a  dilapidated  deserted  aspect.  It  has  a  smnll 
chapel  of  ease,  in  which  the  service  Is  performed  alternately 
In  Welsh  nnd  English ;  a  Rom.  Catholic  and  three  dissent- 
ing chapels;  a  national  school  for  140  children,  several 
Sunday -schools,  and  a  guildhall.  The  assizes  formerly 
held  here,  have  been  long  since  removed  to  Mold,  to  which 
the  county  jail  has  also  been  more  recently  transferred. 
The  coal  weeks  and  lead  mines  In  the  vicinity  employ  the 
chef  part  of  the  pop.  Of  late  years.  In  consequent  of 
obstructions  in  the  channel  of  the  Dee.  Flint  has  become,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  port  of  Chester  j  and  here  the 
larger  vessels  (especially  those  with  timber)  discharge  Into 
^liters,  or  rafts  are  formed  and  floated  up  to  the  city.  The 
013 
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wharfs,  which  have  been  much  improved  aad  I 
lata  years,  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  at  any  I 
of  tide.  Railways  lead  from  the  wharfs  to  the  mince.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  coals  to  Ireland  and 
and  lead,  in  pigs,  sheets,  fee.,  from  the  works  in  I 
During  the  summer  season  Flint  is  a  place  of  i 
for  sea- bathing :  there  are  also  hot  baths  for  the 
mndalion  of  visiters  The  castle,  now  in  n  state  of  i 
decay,  is  a  square  building,  with  round  towers  at  three' of 
the  angles ;  und  at  the  fourth  is  a  much  larger  tower  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  castle,  but  originally  joined  to  it  by 
a  drawbridge.  Formerly  the  Dee  flowed  beneath  the  walla 
and  rings  were  fastened  in  them,  to  which  ships  w  ere 
moored;  but  it  has  now  receded  to  some  distance,  Tbs 
foundation  of  this  castle  li  ascribed  to  Henry  IL  Flint  re- 
ceived IU  first  charter  in  »>->  Since  the  37th  Henry  VI IL 
it  returned  one  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C,  along  with  the  eoa- 
tributory  bora,  of  Khydlan.  Overtoa.  Cnerwts,  and  Cacrgwle 
to  these  the  Reform  Act  added  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  aad 
Mold :  the  right  of  voting  previously  to  the  Reform  Act 
was  vested  In  the  lnhab.  paying  poor  and  church  rales. 
Registered  voters  for  Flint  and  lu  contributor)  boroughs  in 
l-.t-  fit.  1397  fin  municipal  bor.  Is  restricted  to  a  SJMl 
space  round  the  town,  and  is  governed  by  four 
and  twelve  counsellors.  The  numerous  relics  in  I 
nity  make  It  probable  that  Flint  was  a  Rom 
the  remains  of  smelling  places  and  washes  on  the 
plan,  prove  that  lead  mines  had  been  worked  at  a 
period.    (Houndary  Hefort ;  P cum* I'm  Tour,  I,  58,  fee.) 

Flint,  river.  Ga.,  rises  by  three  branches  in  Fayette  co- 
nnd  running  first  a  S.,  then  a  8.E.,  then  a  S..  and  inea  a 
S.W.  course.  If  unites  with  Chattahoochee  river,  to  form 
App  ilachicola  river.  It  Is  about  300  miles  long,  aad.  at  lb 
mouth,  il  is  150  yards  wide,  and  ex  feet  deep.  It  ts  navig- 
able  for  steam  boils  50  miles  to  Bainbridge. 

Flier,  river.  Mich.,  rises  In  Lapeer  co.,  and,  pursuing  a 
circuitous  course,  it  enters  Snqindu  river,  30  m.  from  to 
mouth.  It  U  100  miles  long,  and  affords  extensive  water- 
power.   It  Is  boaiable  30  miles  from  Us  moulh. 

FLODDEN,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Northumberland 
5  m.  S.E.  Coldstream,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  destructive  conflicts  recorded  la  British  I 
Jamc*  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  having  invaded  I 
a  large  force,  was  encountered  here,  on  the  9th  of  I 
1513,  by  an  English  array  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Jj 
who  was  destitute  of  every  quality  of  a  general,  e 
bravery,  was  killed,  nnd  ln«  army  totally  defeated, 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  was  extremely  great, 
•Idas  the  king,  no  fewer  than  twelve  earls,  thirteen 
and  five  eldest  sons  of  peers,  with  a  vast  number  of  £ 
men  and  persons  of  dMtncOon.  and  probably  about  loow 
common  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  held.  The  loss  oo  Cat 
part  of  the  English  was  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The 
is  by  far  the  most  calamitous  defeat  in  the  Scottish  annois, 
nud'  n-  then-  w.i*  hardly  a  family  of  distinction  In  the  kxeg- 
dom  who  did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  It  the  whose 
nntion  was  involved  In  mourning  and  despair.  (See  _ 
Pimkerlim,  i-c.  HulorU*  »/  -Scotland;  Sir  Walter 
has  given  a  vivid  and  generally  Just  account  of  this  i 
battle  in  his  Marmitn.) 

FLORENCE,  (Ital.  Firtnu,  an.  Flortnti*  7W 
a  city  of  central  Italy,  and  cap.  "I  (In  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, oa  both  sides  the  Aran.  63  m.  S.  by  W.  rV4"fa» 
68  m.  E.N.E.  Leghorn,  and  187  in.  N.W.  Rome ;  lot.  43P 
40'  41"  N..  long.  11°  15'  45"  E.  Pop.  (1836)  97.548.  ft 
stands  In  a  rich,  well  wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  T 
ful  valley,  encircled  by  the  Apennines,  and  though 
dull.  Is  well  built  and  agreeable.  Iu  shape  is  nearly  a 
square,  the  sides  of  which  almost  correspond  with  the 
cardinal  points;  the  Arno  IntersecU  it  fmm  S.E.  to  N.W. 
three  of  the  quarters  Into  which  it  is  divided  being  siusated 
on  the  right,  nnd  the  fourth  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ll  Is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  about  5  m.  In  circuit  I 
with  towers  and  pierced  by  seven  gates,  which, 
being  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  is  Injurious,  by  pee- 
venting  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  citizens,  aad 
checking  the  circulation  of  the  air.  The  coniraumcaUoB 
iH  iu.rn  tli<  op|.wite  *i«le-  ol  iln  rivet  ir  mnlnialnad  u> 
means  of  four  bridges.  Florence  contains  a  great  assnbsr 
of  magnificent  edifices,  and  squares,  generally  adorned  srtrh 
statues,  columns,  or  fountains ;  and  they  reckna  no  f 
than  170  churches,  89  convents,  two  ducal  and  many  i 
palaces,  twelve  hospital*,  and  eight  great  and  small  I ' 
•To  ibis  hour."  remarks  Mr.  Bell.  -Florence 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  the; 
city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces.  Every  building  ! 
a  superb  and  architectural  form.  Each  angle  of  a  street 
present*  an  architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drnwn  for  a  scene 
in  a  theatre."  Many  of  the  houses  are  palaces;  and  a  pa 
lace  in  Florence  Is  a  magnificent  pile,  venerable  from  ita 
antiquity,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form,  with  a  plain  front 
extending  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  built  of  huge 
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t  to  the  edifice.  The  chimneys  arc  grouped  into 
i  tope  of  which  Increasing  in  bulk  as  they  rise  in 
height,  resemble  a  crown.  Many  of  these  palaces  are  fitted 
tip  with  peat  magnificence,  and  some  of  them  contain 
valuable  galleries  of  pictures,  that  arc  mostly  open  to  the 
public.   The  streets,  though  la  part*  narrow,  winding, 
mad  angular,  are  mostly  wide  and  straight  -  and  they  are 
admirably  paved,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  roads, 
with  angular  blocks  of  trap,  or  sandstone.  The  bouses  gen- 
erally arc  substantial,  more  to,  apparently,  than  those  of 
Rome.  Tbe  Ptatxa  Qtm*'  DmcmU  la  the  largest  square; 
it  baa  a  fine  marble  fountain,  aad  an  equestrian  statue  In 
bronze  of  Cosmo  I.,  by  John  of  Bologna:  the  Plana  dtlV 
*rtnnun:iata  is  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  has  two  fine 
bronze  fountains,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  I.  The  Pi«:ia  sW  MtrtaU  JVrrsio,  eiactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  has  a  marble  column  from  which 
it  Is  a  mile  to  each  extremity.  The  Arno  is  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  Tbe  bridge  -V.  Trtmiia,  built 
of  marble  la  1557,  by  Aminanuti.  is  designed  ">  "  style  of 
elegance  and  simplicity  unrivalled  by  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  modern  artists.  The  PnU  VttckU,  built  is  1345, 
bas  the  houses  of  the  street  continued  over  it,  so  that  It  la 
not  till  tbey  arrive  at  an  open  arcade  in  the  centre  that 
pawiengers  become  aware  of  their  situation.   The  bridges, 
send  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  quays  by  which 
it  Is  bordered,  afford  fine  views  of  the  river  Florence,  being 
in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  "  Eternal  City."  The 
cathedral,  or  Duoma,  a  vast  edifice,  coated  with  marble, 
about  500  ft.  in  length,  and  384  ft.  In  height  to  the  top  of 
the  cross,  stands  in  a  spacious  square.    It  was  begun  by 
Amolfo  di  Lapo  in  1306,  and  finished  by  Bninellnchl  in 
1496  ;  its  cupola  1*  said  to  have  suggested  to  Michael  An- 
gelo  the  first  Idea  of  that  of  St.  Peter's.   It  has  been  usual 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  commendation  of  this  edifice,  but 
M.  Simond  and  Mr.  Maelaren  appear  lo  have  estimated  It 
at  Its  Just  value,   it  is  built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it 
were,  with  various-coloured  marble  slabs,  arranged  In  nar- 
row strips  or  panels.   "There  is  something."  says  M.  Si- 
mond, '•  imposing  In  tbe  name  of  a  marble  edifice,  but  not 
•o  la  the  reality:  polished  marble  is  worse  than  rough 
marble,  which  again  is  inferior  to  sandstone  or  granite ;  but 
coloured  marble  (parti-coloured  especially)  is  worse  than 
all.   Tbe  Dmuvu  of  Florence,  built  in  defiance  of  nil  the 
orders  of  architecture,  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic,  al- 
though of  the  age  of  the  latter  style ;  and  Its  dimensions 
alone  give  it  greatness.   The  interior  is  very  striking,  but 
spoiled  by  a  circular  screen  of  Grecian  columns  round  the 
altar."    p.  103.)    Mr.  Maelaren  says,  that  this  cathedral  is 
to  St.  Peter's  what  harlequin  Is  to  a  Roman  senator.  The 
CampanUt,  or  belfry,  adjoining  tbe  Dmem*.  but  detached 
from  it,  is  a  fine  tower  1286  feet  in  height.  Charles  V.  was 
so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  used  to  say  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  glass  case.  With  the  exception  of  the  JJuomo,  the 
other  churches  have  little  worth  notice  In  their  architec- 
ture ;  and  many  of  them  are  unfinished,  mean,  and  poor. 
That  of  Santa  Croce,  however,  called  the  Pantheon  of 
Florence,  is  interesting  from  its  containing  the  remains  and 
tombs  of  four  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  Italy,  or  in- 
deed of  modem  times,  Michael  Angela,  Galileo,  Mnchl- 
avelll,  and  Alfierl.   The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  contains 
>leum  of  the  Medici  family,  wild  by  Lord  Byron 
awdry,  glaring,  and  unfinished  chapel,"  nnd  ad- 
leas  severe  critics  to  be  ostentatious,  and  in  bad 
taste.   In  a  cloister,  attached  to  this 
renUan  library,  containing  a  peculiarly 
of  above  6000  manuscripts,  and  130.000 

the  palaces  are  the  Palttio  t'etckio.  or  old  palace, 
by  tbe  Medici,  when  citizens  of  Florence.  It 
_  a  in  1298,  aad  finished  In  1550.   It  Is  in  a  massive, 
and  gloomy  style,  and  has  a  noble  tower  968  ft  in 
i  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 


country.  This  palace  is  now  occupied  with  the  principal 
public  offices.  The  PtUaiie-  Pitti,  erected  In  1440,  tbe  ordi- 
nary residence  of  tho  grand  duke,  is  a  vast  and  heavy 
structure ,  It  is  furnished  in  the  moat  costly  manner,  and  is 
enriched  with  a  great  number  of  line  statue*,  busts,  nnd 
pictures,  and  an  excellent  library-  Attached  to  tbe  Pltti 
palace  are  the  Boboli  gardens,  laid  out  by  Cosmo  I.  In  1550, 
in  the  pure  classical  style ;  that  la,  says  M.  Simond.  "  In 
rectangular  walks,  flanked  with  cut  trees  fashioned  Into  a 
wall  or  arched  over-bead,  and  furnished  with  a  dne  quan- 
tity of  stone  steps,  stone  walls,  and  stone  statues."  Con- 
nected with  these  gardens  Is  the  botanical  gurden,  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  a  splendid  anatomical  collection 
modelled  in  wax  by  the  Ahl<  Fontana,  occupying  fifteen 
apartment.*,  and  a  fine  library.  Another  fine  palace,  the 
Riccardi,  was  built  In  1440,  after  a  design  by  Michelozzo. 
It  has  a  noble  gallery,  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Gl- 


open  to  urn 
In  1814,  and 


io,  and  a  select  library  will 
public.    It  was  purchased  by  the  j 
Is  now  occupied  by  the  Jicademia 

public  departments.  But  the  great  glory  of  Florence  la  its 
grand  gallery  It  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  the  Cjbt,  a 
building  erected  after  a  design  of  Vasan  by  Cosmo  1_  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  corridors  or  galleries,  each  448  ft.  m 
length,  and  73  ft/- apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a  third  corn 
dor*,  tbe  choicest  and  most  valuable  specimens  of  art  be 
ing  preserved  in  saloons  opening  from  the  corridors  on  each 
side.  This  gallery  contains  some  rAt/s-d'eserc  of  statua- 
ry, at  the  head  of  which,  by  universal  consent,  is  placed 
the  f'enuj  de  Medici,  the  goddess  who  "  lives  and  loves  in 
stone."  This  matchless  statue  was  discovered  in  the  loth 
century,  in  the  Villa  Hadrians,  near  Tivoli ;  and  being  ac 
quired  by  the  Medici  family,  was  placed  in  their  palace  in 
Rome,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Florence  by  order  a( 
Cosmo  III.  The  whole  of  the  left  arm,  and  a  part  of  the 
right,  are  modern,  having  been  restored  by  Bandinelli.  An 
Inscription  on  the  base  intimates  that  it  is  the  work  of  aa 
Athenian  artist,  called  Cleomenes  ;  this,  however,  is  gener- 
ally discredited.  But,  whoever  may  be  the  sculptor,  it  is 
certainly  worthy  to  rank  with  the  famous  statue  of  Venus 
sold  by  Praxiteles  to  the  Cnldians,  respecting  which  some 
rather  curious  particulars  may  be  seen  in  Pliny.  ( Hist 
-Vur.,  lib.  xix vi.,  6  S.)  The  attitude  of  the  Feast*  dt  Med 
id  corresponds  with  the  verses  of  Ovid,  who 
this  very  statue  In  his  eye : 

Ip.  Vt«»  u.brm,  qootir.  ,tU. 


Addison  says  of  this 
the  flesh,  the  ' 


Ih  v.  61*. 


elicacy  of  tbe  shape  air  and  pasture  and 
of  the  design,  are  inexpressible."  (Trtm- 
O    And,  according  to  Byron, 


ckeft'fmuvrt,  the  best  perhaps  are,  the 
Fawn,  the  Wrestlers,  and  Ntobe  I 


Among 

Knife-grinder,  the  Fawn,  the  Wrestlers,  and  Ntobe  and  her 

superb 

of  all  the  beat  schools,  and  is  said  to  surpass 
even  thst  of  the  Vatican.  When  speaking  of  this  gallery, 
Mr.  Maelaren  observes:  "Persons  like  myself,  with  no 
pretensions  to  connoUseurship.  will  feci  how  poor  and  vul- 
gar the  pictures  of  the  tramontane  artists  are  when  placed 
beside  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  In  this  gallery. 
Among  those  who  admire  the  Dutch  nnd  Flemish  painters 
for  their  correct  and  faithful  representation  of  individual 
nature,  and  their  skill  in  chiaroscuro,  there  are  few,  I  ven 
ture  to  think,  whose  taste,  after  some  weeks  spent  in  peran* 
bulating  the  picture  galleries  of  Rome  or  Florence,  will 
not  undergo  a  metamorphosis — few  who  will  not  feel  a 
strong  preference  for  what  Is  called  the  'Ideal'  or  4 grand 
style' — for  the  saints,  prophets.  Madonnas,  holy  families, 
sybils,  and  goddesses  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  and  Lom- 
bard artists,  which  are  in  truth  Impersonations  of  tbe  no 
blest  attributes  of  humanity — maternal  love,  heroic  forti- 
tude, intellectual  energy,  suMlme  benevolence,  and  rapt 
devotion.  The  same  probation  will  probably  also  create 
a  predilection  in  sculpture  for  the  noked  figure,  nnd  Indue 
a  belief  that  the  artist's  labour  is  thrown  away  upon  togas, 
and  tunics,  however  gracefully  folded — that  It  Is  tbe  ker- 
nel, not  the  husk— the  man,  not  his  drapery,  which  Is  the 
well-spring  of  beauty  and  the  recipient  of  character.  Such 
at  least  was  my  own  experience.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  the  groat  Italian  masters  bas  this  fine  moral  e fleet,  thai 
it  ennobles  our  conceptions  of  the  capabilities  and  destin* 
of  man.  It  nuts  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  on  canvass, 
and  presents  It  to  tbe  eye.  I  was  delighted  with  Guide's 
female  heads,  which  seem  to  roe  radiant  with  grace  and 
sweetness,  purity  and  beauty,  even  beyond  those  of  Ra- 
phael. The  Italian  schools  are  less  rich  in  landscape,  yet 
in  this  department  who  can  surpass  Sal va tori  I  had  no 
adequate  idea  of  this  great  artist's  genius  till  1  saw  nearly 
a  dozen  of  his  large  pieces  in  the  Pltti  and  Corvini  palaces 
In  Florence.  They  seemed  to  have  all  the  splendour  or 
Claude's,  with  the  addition  of  that  lofty,  bold  mountain 
scenery  which  a  Scotchman  is  apt  to  consider  as  essential 
to  the  highest  class  of  landscape."  The  great  gallery  com 
munlcntes  by  n  covered  passage  not  only  w  ith  the  Palatte 
Vtcekio,  separated  from  It  by  a  street,  but  also  with  the 
Pltti  palace,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  being 
carried  over  the  latter  by  tbe  Pcmte  Veetkta,  or  old  bridge. 

Besides  the  Riccardi  and  Laurentian  libraries,  tire  Mag 
llabcechl  library,  containing  a  rare,  extensive,  and  valuable 
collection  of  books,  is  open  to  the  public  :  It  Is  placed  be 
low  the  grand  gallery. 

Florence  Is  subject  to  fogs  in  the  winter ;  but  In  spring 
and  autumn  It  Is  a  delightful  residence,  well  provided  With 

•  Thrse  sseMVTttnrtrta  are  UXcs  from  tiu  pits  at  I  he  ! 
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everything  that  can  gratify  the  man  of  Inland  science,  or  the 
voiu'utunrv  It  has  manufacture*  of  silks,  straw  hats,  articles 
of  nlnba.ier,  MM Holes  and  pittrt  dure,  perfumery, HjiW 
artificial  flower*  porcelain,  etigravtng,,  and  other  crf.ject.  ot 
the  tine  art*,  aw.   The  literary  and  educational  institution* 
are  numerous  and  important.    At  the  head  of  these  Is  Hie 
academv  Delta  Own,  established  in  1582,  to  which  ha* 
i,mi  united  the  ancient  university  of  Florence.  The  name 
Crmsea  (chaff,  or  busk  of  com)  has  been  assumed  by  Ml 
academv.  In  allusion  to  the  grand  object  of  lu  Institution, 
the  rifting  or  purifying  of  the  Italian  language.   Thw  acad- 
emy published.  In  1814,  In  1  to».  folio,  the  first  edition  of 
the  celebrated  lexicon,  entitled  t'ocabolmrit  delta  Crutca. 
the  fourth  and  laat  edition  of  which  appeared  In  tl  vol*, 
in  1789-38;  a  work  which,  though  perhaps  not  quite  per- 
fect, haa  been  generally  admitted  to  be  the  standard  of  the 
(tnilnn  language.    tTtrabetcki,  Sturia  delta  Jjtttratura 
Italtana,  vui.,  511,  edit.  1793.)    An  edition  of  the  Fseese- 
larxo  Jr.'in  Oases,  including  numerous  words  selected 
from  the  authors  quoted  by  the  aendemy,  but  omitted  by 
them,  waa  published  at  Naples  In  1746.  In  6  vols,  folio. 
Thai  la  preferred  by  aome  to  the  genuine  VottktUri:    (  Ti 
nkttehi.  ubt  *u»ra.)    Beside*  thla  famous  academv,  there 
are  in  Florence  a  Senol*  di  Belli  Arti,  or  achool  of  the 
tine  arts,  a  medico  cbirurgical  achool,  an  athenamm,  and  a 
number  of  other  literary'  aocletiee.    A  achool  waa  opened 
to  1890  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes,  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  instruction ;  and  an  Institution  waa 
tounded  In  1*23,  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  grand 
duke,  for  the  Instruction  of  girl*  from  7  to  13  yeara  of  age ; 
they  are  educated  with  great  care,  and  are  said  to  be  in- 
structed In  nil  that  haa  a  tendency-ln  make  them  active  nnd 
provident  mothers.   There  are  a  great  number  of  other 
schools  nnd  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  students  in 
the  higher  branches  of  education.   The  charitable  Irjstito- 
tions  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well-conducted.  Among 
others,  la  Uie  Munu  di  Pitt*,  founded  in  1495  j  a  foundling 
hospital ;  ft  work-house,  on  a  large  scale,  established  by 
the  French  government,  4tc   The  FraUmtta  dtlU  Mi*m- 
centr  a  is  an  institution  In  which  the  higher  claasc*  unucr- 
i  \kc  various  duties  in  relation  to  the  poor.   The  Palano 
ail  Podesta,  the  ancient  govern  men  I -house,  1»  now  con- 
verted Into  a  prison.  ....  ■ 
The  common  people  of  Florence  are  well  clothed,  and 
have  a  comfortable-like  appearance ;  and  there  are,  as  com- 
pared with  most  other  Italian  towns,  few  beggars,  |tfiests, 
and  monks.   The  citizens  are  said  to  be  friendly,  cheerful, 
and  hosiatablc.   The  mild  and  liberal  government  of  its 
present  princes,  the  good  police  they  have  established,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  ail  sort*  of  learning,  have 
conferred  advantage*  on  Florence  unknown  In  most  other 
parti  of  Italy.    All  sorts  of  foreign  publications  are  met 
with  here ;  and  the  fadUtica  It  affords  for  gratifying  a  taste 
for  the  fine  art*,  tho  beauty  and  security  of  the  tow  n  and 
environs,  and  Its  salubrity  nnd  cheapness,  make  It,  on  the 
whole,  n  more  desirable  residence  than  Home,  and  have 
attracted  to  it  a  great  number  of  English  families. 

The  origin  of  Florence  is  not  clearly  ascertained ;  but  It 
owed  lu  first  distinction  to  Sylla.  who  planted  in  it  a  Un- 
man colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  wri- 
ters and  orators.  In  541  tl  waa  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Totlln  king  of  the  Goths.  About  230  years  afterwards 
it  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  ll  then  became  the 
chief  city  of  a  famous  republic  ;  and  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  lu  Italy  what  Athens  had  been  In  Greece  in  the  days 
of  Xenophon  and  Thucydide*.  At  length,  in  1537,  the 
Medici,  from  being  the  first  of  the  citizens,  became  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Florence.  Her  fate  ha*  been  thence  Identified 
with  that  of  Tuscany. 

Florence  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any 
other  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Europe:  among  others, 
may  be  specified  Dante,  Petrarch.  Boccaccio,  Vlllanl,  Cos- 
mo, and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  ;  Galileo,  M.  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Alberlt.  Lipo  Brunellcschl, 
«.,..-•...  Andiea  -1.1  Sort...  M.n  rlnav  Ill  ;  Pope-  Leo  X.  and 
XL,  Clement  VIL.  VIIL.  and  XlUfcr.  (Besides  the  au- 
thorities already  referred  to,  see  Gender' i  Italy,  11.,  3*), 
etc.;  WriHu't  Travel*,  393, ate.)  ■ 

Florzscb.  p.  t,  Oneida  co„  N.  Y,  33  m.  N.W.  Utlca, 
129m.  W.N.VV.  Albany.  414  W.  Organized  In  1803.  Drain 
ed  by  tributaries  of  Fish  creek.   It  contains  one  store,  two 
tanneries,  one  grist-mill,  ten  saw-mills,  eleven  schools,  332 
scholars.   Pop.  1250.  _  ' 

Florsscz.  p.  t,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich.,  144  m.  VV.B.W. 
Detroit,  592  W.   Pop.  528.  >t 

Florence,  p.  v.,  capital  of  l^tuderdale  eo„  Ala.,  133  m. 
N.  by  \V.  Tuscaloosa,  780  W.  Situated  on  the  X.  aide  of 
Tennessee  river,  1  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Cypress  creek,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shonl*.  Steam-boats  ascend  to  this 
idace,  when  the  water  Is  not  low.  giving  it  great  advantages 
tor  trade,  ll  la  built  on  an  elevated  plain.  100  ft  above  the 
1114 
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,  rim.  It  was  laid  out  In  1818,  with  streets  100  it  wide, 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains  ■ 
court  house,  jail,  a  U.  States  surveyor-f  enaral'B  office,  two 
churches,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist,  two  female 
i  ggsjirftTPlT-i  a  number  of  stores,  and  about  2000  inhabitants 
In  the  vlrtnlty  is  a  large  cotton-factory. 

Flobescb,  p.  t,  Erie  eo*,  O.,  119  m.  K.  by  E.  Columbus, 
391  W.  Watered  by  Vermillion  river,  and  Chapel  le  creek. 
It  contain*  several  eztensive  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  village 
at  the  centre  contains  three  stores,  and  a  number  of  neat 
dwellings.  The  v.  of  Birmingham  on  Vermillion  river.  I* 
in  the  E.  part  The  t  has  twelve  schools,  365  scholars. 
Pot).  1635. 

Flo  re  sci.  t,  Williams  ml,  0.   It  has  one  grist-mill,  one 

saw -mill.   Pop.  119.  ,    '  A 

FLORIDA,  territory  of  the  U.  States,  la  bounded  N.  by 


Georgia  mid  Alabaroi  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  8.  and  W.  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  a  small  part  of  Alabama.  1 


between  25°  and  31°  X.  let  and  between  80°  and  87°  ST 
W.  long.  It  is  385  ro.  long,  and  from  50  to  250  m.  wide,  eon 
taining  about  36,000  sq.  tm,  or  353*0.000  acre*.  The  pope 
latlon  in  1830,  was  34.723  ;  In  1840,  54.477  ;  of  which  16.436 
were  white  males,  11.487  were  females ;  free  coloured  per. 
sons,  males  398,  females  419 ;  slaves,  males  13.0X,  females 
12.679.  There  were  employed  In  agriculture  12,117;  la 
commerce  481 ;  in  manufactures  sad  trades  1177  j  in  nasi 
gating  the  ocean,  435;  do.  canals  and  rivers,  118;  in  the 
learned  professions  and  engineers,  904. 

The  territory  is  divided  Into  twenty  counties,  which  with 
their  population  in  lr40,  and  their  capitals  ore  as  follows 
Wert  Honda—  Escambia,  3983,  Peosaeola ;  Walto*.  1461, 
F.uchee  Anna;  Middle  FloruU—G  *J>»dbm,  599S.  Uutocy; 
Hamilton,  1464,  Jasper;  JBrrBBBos.  5713.  Montieello; 
Lbob,  10.713,  Tallahassee ;  Madiso*.  2644.  Madtsun  :  Samt 
Fiend*— Alachua,  2982,  Newmansvillc  j  Columbia.  210i 
Lancaster;  Duvall,  4156,  Jacksonville;  HltXSBoaoroa. 
452.  Fort  Brooks :  Lkioh  Bbao,  73,  New  Smyrna  ;  Nassau, 
1892.  Nassau  C.  H. ;  Sr.  John's,  36*4, 8t  Augustine;  Sou* 
Florida — Da ob.  446,  Key  Blecayune;  Mosaoz.  w-8,  hey 
West;  .IppaJaekicola  District — ' '  niior .«,  114'i.St-  Joseph; 
Fbasbxiji,  1030.  Aptwlachicola  ;  Jacksok,  4681,  Marianne; 
WaruisotoM,  85»,  Roche's  Bluff. 
Tallahaaaee,  in  Leon  county,  ia  the  sent  of  government. 
The  face  of  the  country  k*  uneven  ;  but»lt  Is  without 
mountains  or  high  hills.  The  whole  extent  of  the  sea- 
coast  is  Indented  with  bays  and  lagoon*.  A  huge  potttea 
of  the  country  Is  arvererl  with  pine  forests,  the  trees  of 
which  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
without  liru«h  or  uiiderwoid.  affords  nn  opportunity  lor  the 
grata  and  flow  era  to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the  scrrseet 
of  the  earth,  during  the  whole  year.  The  borders  of  the 
streams  are  usually  skirted  by  hammocks  of  hard  timber, 
entangled  w  ith  grape  and  other  vines.  A  large  portion  tt 
Florida  con*l»ts  of  what  are  usually  denominated  **  pkat 
barrens,"  and  much  of  it  Is  exceedingly  poor,  though  there 
an  extensive  tracts  of  tahlo  land,  hammock  and  swaaip, 
of  the  richest  soil,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  ot 
sugar,  rice,  cotton.  Indian  corn,  tobacco  nnd  fruits.  A  con 
siderable  quantity  of  the  pine  land  is  equally  rich,  and  evea 
the  barrens  afford  extensive  range*  of  grazing  Imd.  usually 
tTHtmtt~<  with  streams  of  pure  water.  Many  pent  of 
tho  icrritory  abound  in  yellow  pine  nnd  live  oak  timber. 
The  sea-coast  Is  generally  healthy,  nnd  in  many  parts  re- 
markably so ;  and  the  Interior  is  equally  so.  unless  it  be  II 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  marshes.  Some  plares  are 
nt  times  visited  with  epidemics,  particularly  the  yellow  fe- 
ver. The  seasons  are  mild,  the  mercury  rarely  n»tng  to 
90°  in  summer,  or  descending  to  30°  below  aero  in  winter. 

The  peninsula,  which  Is  the  southern  jiortion  of  the  tasr- 
rlhirv.  presents  a  singular  alternation  of  savannah*, ,  ham 
mocks,  lagoons  and  grass  ponds,  called  collectively  the 
Kv«  rclaili  s.  w  lib  h  ■  W  nil  into  tin  heart  «  I  the  r-.inirv  foi 
2(10  m.  N.  of  cape  Sable.  They  are  drained  on  the  N.  hy 
the  St  John's  river,  and  on  the  W.  by  Macaco  or  CharioOB 
river.  A  great  number  of  small  streams  drain  it  on  the  E 
and  VV. 

There  w*ro  in  the  ter.  In  1840.  12,043  horse*  and  mule* 
1 18,081  neat  cattle,  7198  sheep.  93,680  awlne ;  p.»ultr>  tai^d. 
was  valued  at  #01. 007.  There  were  produced  412  heehaw 
,i  wh.  :.i  K -.V  of  oats,  4  ot  Ind.an  corn.  «4yBTjJ 

potatoes,  7985  pounds  of  wool,  1197  tone  of  bay,  <  5.274 
pounds  of  tobacco.  48l.4-.1l  of  rice.  12.110,533  ol  r.Hlon. 
275.317  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to 
gi'Uf.H.  nnd  of  the  orchard  to  $1035. 

The  export*  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1840,  ware 
8i.858.R30.  and  the  Imports  for  the  same  |K-riod  were 
» 190,728.  There  were  twenty  three  commercial  end  twee- 
ty-one  commission-houses  In  foreign  trade,  employing  a 
capital  of  $542,000;  329  retail  dry  good*  and  other  »tores. 
with  a  capital  of  81. 940.380 ;  ninety-two  persons  gngad 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $64,050 .  sixty-seveo 
persons  were  employed  In  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
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^irtt  family  artk.^ 
iatt  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  o 
three  tanneries  employed  fifteen  persons,  and  a  < 
14,500 ;  ten  other  manufactories  of  I 
1  articles  to  the  I 


bricks  and 

manufae- 


u>  the  amount  of  tll,o<)0, 
with  a  capital  of  $5000 ;  sixty-two  grist-mills,  sixty  five 
•aw  mills  and  two  oil-mills,  employed  410  persons  and  pro 
iluccd  to  the  amount  of  $189,630,  with  a  capital  of  $48H,»50  j 
ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $14,100.  The  total  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $000,490. 

There  are  many  bays  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsu- 
la, sonic  of  which  form  good  harbours.  They  are  Perdids, 
Pcnsacola,  Choctawhatchie,  St.  Andrews,  Ft.  Joseph.  Ap- 
palachlcola, Appalachee,  Tampa,  Carlos  and  Gallwaln's. 
On  the  E.  coast  of  the  Peninsula  there  are  no  bays.  The 
rivers  and  inlets  afford  harbours  for  coasting  vessels.  They 
are  New  River,  Jupiter  Inlet,  which  has  sometimes  five 
fathoms  of  water,  and  sometimes  not  one  ;  Moschetoe  Inlet, 
which  has  nine  ft  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  dde ;  St. 
John's  river  has  tea  ft.  of  water  on  the  bar.  Nassau  river 
may  be  entered  with  eight  ft-  of  water.  Pernandlna  bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  has  twelve  ft  of  water, 
and  can  be  entered  with  more  safety  than  any  harbour  on 
the  southern 


eu  John's  is  the  principal  river  on  the  eastern  coast.  Its 
urce  has  never  been  explored ;  but  it  probably  rises  not 
ore  than  30  m.  from  the  coast,  it  often  spread*  from  three 
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A  rail  road  also  extends  from  St.  Joseph,  30  m.  to  I,, la, 
on  the  Appalachlcola  river.  Several  other  rail  roads  have 
been  projected,  and  some  work  done  on  them ;  but  they  are 


to  five  m.  In  width,  and  at 
l-4th  of  a  m.  wide.  It  is 
through  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country.  A  straight  line 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  Is  not  probably  over  150  m. ; 
but  iu  actual  course  is  more  than  twice  that  dial* nee.  Ves- 
sels requiring  eight  ft  of  water  enter  lakes  George  and 
Dunn's  lake,  ISO  m.  from  its  mouth.  At  iu  mouth  It  la 
only  a  m.  wide,  and  a  light-house  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river 
murks  its  entrance.  St.  Mary's  river  rises  In  Okefanoke 
swamp  in  Appling  co.,  Ga_  and  enters  the  Atlantic  between 
Cumberland  and  Amelia  islands.  Of  the  rivers  which  en- 
ter the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Appalaehicola  Is  the  principal. 
It  Is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
rivers,  about  100  na.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee branch  of  this  river  Is  navigable  for  steam-boat*, 
375  m.  to  Columbus,  Ga.  The  other  principal  rivers  are 
Escambia,  Suwanne,  Withlacoochee,  Oscilla,  Ocklocony, 
and  Choctawhatchee.  Pcrdldo  river  forms  the  western 
boundury  between  Florida  and  Alabama.  It  Is  navigable 
about  7  in.  above  the  bay,  la  a  fine  mill-stream ;  and  Its 
banks  are  covered  with  superior  yellow  pine  timber.  It  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  Florida  to  observe  pleasant 
streams  of  sweet  limpid  water  to  plunge  suddenly  Into  the 
earth  in  some  wild  cavern  and  to  disappear  ;  and  equally 
common  to  see  navigable  streams  to  rise  suddenly  from  the 
earth,  containing  fish,  turtles  and  alligators.  Of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  St.  Augustine  Is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United 
StateOwving  been  settled  bjMlw  Spaniards  tolSM,  ^t  is 

point  of  a  peninsula,  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  defended 
from  the  surf  by  Anastatia  Island.  It  is  frequently  the  re 
sort  of  Invalids,  on  account  of  Its  mild  and  healthy  climate. 
In  which  It  is  equal  to  Italy  or  the  8.  of  France.  It  Is  the 
principal  place  in  E.  Florida.  Pensacola  1*  situated  on  the 
N.  side  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  10  m.  from  the 
sea;  Tallnhasse,  the  capital,  and  St.  Mark's  Its 
8.  of  it;  and  Appalachlcola,  at  the  mouth  < 
la  river,  are  principal  places  in  W.  Florida. 

The  territory  has  no  college.  There  were  in  1840,  eigh- 
teen academics  and  grammar  schools,  with  732  students, 
and  fifty-one  common  and  primary  schools,  with  085  schol- 
ar,. There  were  1303  white  persons,  over  SO  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
a  few  congregations  and  ministers  each. 

There  were  five  banks  In  the  ter.  in  1840,  all  which  have 
gone  into  liquidation.  There  are  a  few  agencies  of  some 
of  the  banks  of  Georgia,  who  deal  in  exchanges  merely.  The 
debt  of  the  ter.  at  the  close  of  1841  amounted  to  $4 .000,000. 

The  governor  of  the  territory  is  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  council  Is  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  elected  for  two  years,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  composed  of  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers, elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  2nd  Monday 
in  October.  The  legislative  council  meets  annually  at  Tal- 
lahassee, the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  on  the  1st 


now  suspended. 
/  Florida  was  discovered  by 
tier  the  English  flag  In  1497 ;  but  he  did  not  land  to  < 
ine  the  interior  of  the  country.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish 
adventurer  from  Htspaniola,  to  some  extent  explored  the 
country  in  1512,  and  a  second  time  in  1518.  In  1539  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  un- 
der Pizarro,  In  the  conquest  of  Peru,  sailed  from  the  Wand 
of  Cuba,  and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  In  Florida  with  nn 
armed  force,  with  which  he  overran  the  country,  though 
his  followers  were  mostly  cut  ofT,  and  himself  died.  In 
1503  the  French  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  Florida, 
which  occasioned  contests  between  the  French  and  Span- 
lards.  After  alternate  successes,  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Contests  also  took  place  between  the  English  In  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  1763  Florida  was  ce- 
ded to  Great  Britain  by  Spain.  The  Spanish  reconquered 
it  In  1781,  and  It  was  confirmed  to  them  at  the  peace  of 
1783.  In  1821  the  Spaniards  ceded  It  to  the  United  States 
In  compensation  for  spoliations  on  their  commerce.  It  hat 
since  remained  in  possession  of  the  United  States ;  but  it 
has  been  extensively  the  theatre  of  war  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  Seminole*)  were  subdued  by  the  Americana, 
under  Gen.  Jackson,  In  1818.   A  portion  of  this  tribe  re- 


peace.  The 
country  beyond 

will  remain  undisturbed, 
So  far  were 


Monday  in  January,  and  its  sessions 
.  -five  days.  The  pay  of  the  members 
la  four  dollars  a  day.  and  four  dollars  for  every  3D  miles 


fused  to  emigrate  to  the  lands  assigned  them  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  which  occasioned  a  protracted  and  expensive 
war;  but  they  have  been  subdued,  and  Florida  has  been 
for  some  time  at  peace.  The  Indians  are  generally  i 
ed  to  a  desirable  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  w 
Is  hoped  that  tl 
with  the  United 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  that  they  appointed  a  delega- 
tion to  their  brethren  In  Florida,  to  persuade  them  to  give 
up  their  contest  with  the  United  Slates,  and  to  join  Uiem 
in  the  west. 

Fi.os.id*,  cape,  a  promontory  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida, 
on  the  8.W.  end  of  an  island,  called  Key  Biscayune.  A 
light-house  was  erected  here  to  mark  the  entrance  d? 
Hawk's  channel,  which  was  burned  by  the  Seminole*.  It 
was  25°  38*  N.  Int.,  and  3°  13*  W.  long,  from  Washington. 

Ft/ORtDs,  p.  t.,  Berkshire  co.,  Maas.,  7  m.  E.,  Adams,  181 
m.  W.  by  N.  Boston,  463  VV.  It  is  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  Hoonlc  mountain,  and  Is  adapted  to  grazing.  First  settled 
In  1783,  incorporated  1H05.  watered  by  Deerfleld  river 
It  contains  two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Universal 
1st;  three  saw -rail  Is,  five  schools,  100  scholars.   Pop.  441. 

Florida,  t,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  34  m.  N.W.  Albany. 
Organised  In  1793.  Bounded  N.  by  Mohawk  river,  and  W. 
by  Schoharie  creek.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian  church, 
eight  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  four  grist-mills,  eight  saw- 
mills, three  tanneries,  one  distillery, 
scholars.   Pop.  5214. 

Florida,  p.  t.  Hillsdale  co.  Mich.  $4  m.  8. VV. 
526  W.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  gram.   Watered  by 
branches  of  St,  rivet  of  the  Manmee.  ) 

41«H0.  It  is  ill  built;  streets  narrow  and 
lie  edifices  are,  however,  generally  handsome.  An 
these  are  a  cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  diocesan  seminary' 
Jacobin  convent,  Jesuit  college,  hospital,  subprefecture, 
fcc.  It  la  well  furnished  with  water.  It  la  the  seat  of  the 
departmental  court  of  assize,  and  of  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  commerce.  (Mage,  art.  Cantol ;  Guide  du 
f'ovaprur.) 

FLOWERFIELD.  p.  L,  St.  Joseph's  co..  Mich.  154  tn. 
8.W.  Detroit,  603  W.    Watered  by  Portage  river,  a  branch 
of  St.  Joseph  river.   It  contains  one  flouring  mill,  two  saw 
mills,  five  schools,  70  scholars.   Pop.  981. 

FLOYD,  county,  Va.  Situate  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  525  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous ;  soil 
adapted  to  grazing.  Watered  by  Little  river,  a  branch  of 
New  river.  It  contained  in  1840,  6355  neat  cattle.  8414 
sheep,  12,555  swine ;  and  produced  23,889  bushels  of 
wheat  13.435  of  rye.  72,869  of  Indian  corn,  5830  of  buck- 
wheat, 77,073  of  ants,  19,728  of  potatoes,  17.579  pounds  of 
tobacco.  It  had  five  stores,  two  flooring-mills,  twenty-nine 
grist-mills,  eighteen  saw-mills,  three  oil-mills,  seven  tan- 
neries, six  distilleries,  eight  schools,  100  scholars.  Pop. 
whites,  4123;  slaves,  321 ;  free  coloured,  nine  ;  total,  4453. 
Capital.  Jacksonville. 

Flotd,  county,  Ga.  Situate  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  460  sq.  in.  Watered  by  Elowah  and 
Oostanaulau  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  Coosa  river 
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FLUSHING. 

cut  loo.  It  hod  eleven  store*,  nine  grist  mills,  eight  saw- 
mill*, four  tanneries,  Ave  distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one 
Weekly  newspaper,  three  academies,  79  students,  five 
schools,  107  scholars.  Pop. :  white*,  3165 ;  slaves,  1271 ;  free 
coloured,  5  ;  total,  4441.   Capital.  Rome. 

Flotd,  county,  Ky.  Situate  In  the  E.  part  of  the  slate, 
and  contains  1400  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  the  Tug  fork 
of  Big  Sandy  river.  Drained  by  the  W.  fork  of  the  same 
river.  It  contained  in  1840,  I'M  1  neat  cattle,  3050  sheep, 
5701  swine  ,  and  produced  5057  bushels  of  wheat,  fti,3otJ  of 
Indian  corn,  5881  of  oats,  3960  of  potatoes,  3365  pounds  of 
tobacco,  1148  of  cotton,  1857  of  sugar,  1900  bushels  of  salt. 
It  had  seven  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  twenty  four  grist- 
mills,  five  saw-mills.  Pop. :  whites,  6103 ;  slave*,  184 ;  free 
coloured,  153  total,  630*   Capital,  Prestonburg. 

Flovd.  county,  la.  Situate  in  the  8.E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  144  so.  in.  Organized  in  1819.  Bounded  E. 
by  Silver  creek,  8.E.  by  Ohio  river.  Drained  by  Big  and 
Little  Indian  creeks.  It  contained  in  1840.  4149  neat  cattle, 
5353  sheep,  10,436  swine  ;  and  produced  30,116  bushels  of 
wheat,  76.091  of  Indian  corn,  56,541  of  oats,  1 1,300  of  pott 
toes.  It  had  eighty-four  stores,  two  I 
flouring-mills,  two  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  oil- 
mill,  ten  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  two  printing- 
offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  nine  schools,  379  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  9444.   Capital.  New  Albany. 

Floy  i),  p  I-  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  8  m.  N.  L'nca,  104  m. 
W.N.VV.  Albany,  308  W.  Bounded  S.  by  Mohawk  river. 
Drained  by  Nine  Mile  creek.  On  Mohawk  river  are  rich 
alluvial  Hats.  It  has  one  store,  four  fulling-mills,  two 
woollen-factories,  two  cotton  factories,  with  3000  spindles; 
one  grist-mill,  three  sawmills,  oue  distillery,  twelve  schools, 
579  scholars.   Pop.  1743. 

Floyd,  C.  H.,  p.  o.  (Jacksonville  v.),  capital  of  Floyd  co., 
Va.,  215  mi.  W.S.W.  Richmond,  390  VV.  It  contains  a 
handsome  court-house,  a 
ten  or  twelve  dwellings. 

Flotd,  t..  Putnam  co.,  la.   It  contains  three 
two  saw -mills,  two  schools,  35  scholars.  Pop 

FLUSHING  (Dut.  FlUstimgen),  a  fortified  sea-port  town 
of  Holland,  prov.  Zealand,  on  the  W.  Scheldt,  near  the  8. 
extremity  of  the  lal.  Walcheren.  4  m.  S.S.VV.  Middleburg; 
laL  510  fa  4*'  N.,  ioag.  30  34'  57  E.  Pop.,  according  to 
some  authorities,  7000 ;  but  the  V.ncyc.  d„  Gm,  J)u  JMswsfa 


ramparu,  U  Is  defended,  together  with  its  flue  harbour,  by 
several  adjacent  forts,  and  provided  with  sluices,  by  means 
of  which  the  surrounding  country  may  be  inundated.  The 
town  is  well  built,  but  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  most 
of  its  best  public  buildings  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  by  the  English  in  1809.  Its  port  is  extensive, 
safe,  and  has  deep  wnter.  Two  canals,  communicating 
with  it,  enable  the  largest  merchant-vessels  to  penetrate 
into  the  town,  and  unload  on  the  quays  close  to  the  ware- 
houses. A  strong  wall  of  masonry  protects  the  town  against 
the  sea ;  the  side  facing  the  Scheldt  la  embanked  with  great 
care,  and  kept  In  repair  at  an  enormous  expense.  Fl  usliing 
has  a  dock-yard,  and  a  naval  arsenal ;  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
admiralty  board.  It  has  a  somewhat  extensive  trade  with 
both  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  continual  communication, 
by  means  of  packet  boats,  with  the  other  sea-port  towns 
of  Holland  ;  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  England, 
and  Is  the  tntrtptt  where  the  Geneva  intended  to  be  smug- 
gled into  this  country  is  principally  laid  up.  Few  towns 
have  suffered  so  severely  from  war  and  Inundations.  It 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  im- 
•  the  capture  of  the  Briel  In  1573.  Together 
>er  towns,  it  was  given  to  England  by  the 
of  Orange  In  1585,  and  remained  In  our  potacsston 
1809  to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French. 
Since  1809  its  fortifications  have  been  gTeatly  Improved, 
and.  in  conjunction  with  the  Fort  of  Ramekcns.to  the  E. 
and  those  of  Brcsken*  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It 
now  completely  commands  the  mouth  of  the  W.  Scheldt, 
or  Hont.  Flushing  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruytcr.  (Harrow ;  CsanoWc*;  Mur- 
ray'j  Hand  If,,,*!..  ,',  < 

Flushing,  p.  t..  Queens  co.,  V  Y  9  m.  E.  by  N. 
New  York.  155  in.  S.  Albany,  335  VV.  Bounded  N.  by 
Long  Island  sound,  YV.  by  Flushing  bay,  and  E.  by  Little 
Neck  bay.  Incorporated  in  1837.  It  contains  eleven 
stores,  one  flouring-mill,  one  griM  mill,  one  printing-office, 
one  college,  thlrty-slx  students,  throe  academies,  140  stu- 
dents, eight  schools,  369  scholars.  Pop.  4134.  The  v.  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  nf  Flushing  bay,  5  m.  from 
the  sound  by  water,  and  contains  six  churches,  one  Episco- 
pal, two  Methodist,  two  Friends',  and  one  Roman  Catholic, 
one  academy,  one  femalo  seminary,  ten  stores,  about  150 
dwellings,  and  1800  Inhabitants.  Steam-boats  connect  it 
dally  with  N.York,  and  It  Is  a  favorite  summer  residence. 
St.  Paul's  college,  on  College  Point,  3  m.  N.  of  the  v..  is  a 


FOGGIA. 

Fli-shimo.  p.  t,  Belmont  co.,  o..  110  m.  E.  by  ff. 
bus,  388  VV.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Stillwater  creek  affords  water-power 
The  v,  10  m.  N.VV.  St.  Clairsville,  contains  several  stores 
and  about  150  inhabitants.  The  t.  contains  two  schools, 
33  scholars.   Pop.  1683. 

Flcshixq.  p  t.,  Genesee  co.,  Mich.,  67  ro,  N.VV.  Detroit. 
591  VV.    Pop.  473.. 

FLUVANNA,  county,  Va.  Situated  centrally  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  416  so.  m.  Organized  in 
1777.  Bounded  8.  by  James  river.  Watered  by  Rivanna 
river.  The  soil  on  the  river  is  fertile  ;  between  then:  it  is 
barren.  The  gold  region  passes  through  it.  and  gold  n  ioee 
are  wrought  near  Palmyra.  It  contained  in  1840,  5372  neat 
cattle.  6053  sheep,  9364  swine  ;  and  produced  63,418  bush- 
els of  wheat  181.900  of  Indian  corn.  70.813  of  oafa  7661  of 
potntors.  l,-.'Ty,777  pound,  of  toburco,  3393  of  cotton.  It 
had  *  v.ntcen  rtorr*.  one  lumber  vsrd.  four  : 
twenty  mi  grist -mills,  thirty  saw  mills,  one  law 
school,,  4H  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  4445; 
free  coloured.  331 ,  total,  8812.    Capital.  Palmyra. 

FOCHABERS,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  and  par. 
of  Bailie,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  .  ,-  , .  4  m.  from  its 
embouchure  In  the  Moray  Frith,  8  m.  E.  Elgin,  and  60  tu. 
N.VV.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  1060.  The  town  consists  of  two 
wide  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  hav- 
ing a  square  in  the  middle.  The  par.  church  and  a  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel  are  the  only  public  buildings  belonging  to  it. 
An  elegant  bridge  which  spans  the  Spey  was  partly  swept 
away  by  the  great  floods  of  1839,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt 
Indeed,  the  whole  district  through  which  the  river  flows 
suffered  severely  from  these  inundations.  The  bridge  in 
question,  which  was  erected  In  1801  at  a  cost  of  £15,000, 
has  four  arches,  of  which  the  two  smallest  have  each  a 
span  of  75  ft,  and  the  two  in  the  middle  a  spaa  each  of  95 
ft  Gordon  Castle,  the  splendid  residence  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Gordon,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  is  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Fochabers ;  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  town  owes  Its  origin  and  any  im- 
portance that  may  attach  to  It  Fochabers  la  a  burgb  of 
barony,  governed  by  a  baron-bailie  nominated  by  the  noble 
proprietor  of  Gordon  Castle.   ( FarxrU'*  Hcautir.  ,f  Scot- 


land, iv..  463). 

FOGGIA  (so  called  from  Its  corn 
city  of  8.  Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Copitanatt.  of  which  it  b> 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  Its  governor  ;  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  Auulian  plain,  46  m.  E.  by  8.  Campobasso,  21*  m. 
S.VV.  Manfreiloola.  and  80  ro.  N.E.  by  E.  Naples.  Pop 
( 18331  20.687 .*  It  Is  "  well  ball!  and  paved  j  the  streets  are 
wide  and  clean ;  the  shops  large  and  well  supplied ;  and  the 
whole  has  an  air  of  opulence,  prosperity,  and  population, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  ill-chosen  situation  and  bad  air,  gives 
it  a  more  animated  appearance  than  any  other  city  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  after  the  capital."  ( Crasser'*  Tour.  w.. 
p.  63.)  It  has  a  handsome  imtendenia,  or  palace  where  the 
governor  resides  ;  many  excellent  private  houses,  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  about  twenty  other  churches ;  a  good  cus- 
tom-house and  theatre ;  and  the  remains  of  a  palace  which, 
together  with  a  large  well,  was  constructed  by  the  Empe- 
ror Frederic  11.  The  com  magazines,  for  which  Foejrui 
is  noted,  are  very  extensive;  they  stretch  under  all  the 
large  streets  and  open  squares,  consisting  of  vaults  lined 
with  masonry,  and  their  orifices  closed  up  with  boards  and 
earth.  Being  situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  traversed 
by  roods  leading  to  Naples,  Bo  vino,  Brindisi.  Manfredonia, 
Pescara,  aw.  Foggia  has  a  considerable  trade  principally 
in  corn,  wool,  cheese,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  capers,  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Its  consequence  always  has  bc*n. 
and  still  is,  owing  to  its  being  a  staple  market  for  corn  and 
wool,  and  the  place  at  which  is  collected  the  toll  upon  the 

t  the  capitannta.  The  dojr***, 
has  the  distribution  of  a  fixed 
flocks  of  sheep  that  de- 
scend in  autumn  from  the  mountains  of  Abruzxo  into  the 
plains  of  Puglia,  where  they  winter,  and  In  May  return  to 
the  high  country,  (St*  Abkozio.)  This  duty,  which  Is 
one  of  the  richest  sources  of  revenue  of  the  crown  of  Na- 
ples, originated  with  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  oh 
laincd  possession  of  the  country.  It  continued  un  inter 
rupledly  to  be  collected  till  the  13th  century,  after  which, 
for  about  two  centuries,  the  passage  appears  to  have  been 
open  without  fee  to  all  shepherds  who  chose  to  bring  down 
their  flocks.  Under  Alphouao  I.,  however,  the  crown  re 
surned  its  rights  :  and  having  purchased  a  considerable  ax- 
tent  of  pasture  land,  formed  the  larotiert.  (See  Arena.) 
The  Abruzzl  shepherds,  who  came  down  with  their  flocks 
Into  the  tavs/ierr,  paid  a  fixed  rate  per  head  for  their 
sheep;  but  had  not  the  power  to  dispose  of  their  wool, 
lambs,  cheese,  or  any  other  commodity  produced  during 
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FOLDVAR. 

th.  ir  winter  residence.  In  any  fair  but  that  of  Foggin.  where 
they  wore  to  be  deposited  In  the  royal  magazine*,  and  not 
touched  without  a  permit.    By  way  of  compensation  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  besides  other  privileges,  no  wool*  In  ; 
the  kingdom  are  suffered  to  be  brought  to  market,  till  tho>e 
at  Foggi a  are  vended,  the  dutlea  paid,  nnd  die  tribunal  sat-  ! 
lifted  of  aJI  Ita  demand*.    (Swiniwrnc,  ».,  135-145.)    la  con- 
sequence of  these  oppressive  and  absurd  refutations,  the  1 
fair  of  Foggla,  holden  from  the  8th  to  the  40th  of  May,  Is 
an  tm|iortant  mart,  and  attended  by  a  (Teat  number  of  turn- 
B>erciat  and  other  visiter*.    Poggia  is  Ihe  sent  of  tlie  »upr- 
rtor  criminal  court  for  the  prov.,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce for  Apulia. 

This  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  Oth  centu- 
ry, and  |icopled  from  Arfi  or  Argyrinpa.  an  ancient  city,  4 
m.  distant,  said  to  have  been  foundry)  by  (Homed,  which 
surrendered  to  Hannibal  after  the  buttle  of  ('anna*,  and  of 
which  some  faint  vestige*,  are  still  extnnt.  Foggla  was 
greatly  enriched  by  the  Suahian  prince*  of  Naples.  It  was 
sacked  in  1968  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  who  died  there  in 
lift*.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1731. 
(Rampoldi,  II.,  GO ;  Swtnburnt ;  Oser*'*  Tour  in  the  S. 
Prov.  of  .Yapitt,  61-63.) 

FOLDVAR  (an.  Lussunium).  a  town  of  Hungary,  co. 
l'olna.  on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Danube,  49  m.  8.  Buda.  Pop.  8980.  It  has  a 
Rum.  Cath.  high  school,  nnd  a  prison  :  it  belongs,  together 
with  its  lordship,  to  the  university  of  Peath. 

FOLIGNO  (an.  Fulgtnium),  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  Papal 
States,  deleg.  Perugia,  In  the  Val-Spoletano,  and  on  the 
Flaminlan  Way,  10  m.  U.K.  Perugia,  and  14  m.  N.  by  W. 
Spolcio.  Pop.  i-:u  13,400.  It  is  waited,  but  Its  ramparts 
and  bastions  now  serve  only  for  public  promenades.  Its 
streets  generally  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  There 
are  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral, 
commenced  in  the  last  century.  Is  still  unfinished :  there 
are  eight  other  churches,  twenty  convents,  a  town-hall, 
and  n  cabinet  of  antiquities.  There  are  nu  inert  his  paper- 
mills  turned  by  the  Topino ;  and  the  town  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  silks,  parchment,  and  bleached  wax, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  The  vicinity  abounds 
with  vineyards,  and  olive  and  mulberry  plantations.  This 
city  appears  to  have  been  anciently  of  some  Importance :  It 
was  considerably  augmented  on  the  destruction  of  the  ad- 
acent  town  of  Forum  h'lamtmi.  by  the  Lombards,  in  740. 

t  was  united  tu  the  *<  f  Rome  in  1439.    ( Hampoldt ; 

Cramer's  An.  Italy,  I.,  988  ;  Botering'*  Report.) 

FOLKESTONE,  a  bor..  sea -port  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Kent,  lathe  Shopway.  hund.  Folkestone;  on  the 
•trait*  of  Hover,  03  m.  8.E.  by  E.  London,  and  7  in.  W.  by 
8.  Dover.  LaL  51°  5  N..  long.  1°  V  E-  Area  of  par..  4360 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1831.  4296.  The  Uiwn  I*  built  be- 
tween two  precipitous  chalk  >•  litis,  on  ground  rising  gradu- 
ally from  the  coast,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  narrow 
and  Irregular  streets,  principally  extending  up  the  acclivi- 
ties of  the  W.  el  ill',  on  the  summit  of  which  la  the  church, 
In  the  early  tiothic  style,  with  a  tower  from  the  centre. 
There  are  also  three  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  free  school 
for  'JO  poor  children,  founded  In  1674.  Market,  Thurs.,  In 
a  commodious  market  house,  built  within  a  recent  period 
by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  The  chief  employment  of  the  In- 
habitants Is  Ashing ;  but  this  has  considerably  fallen  ■  ti 
and  the  town  at  present  1*  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing 
state.  There  Is  apicr-harbour,  formed  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  £50,000,  but  II  Is  so  choked  up  with  shingle  as 
to  be  accessible  only  to  small  coasting  vessels.  The  beach 
at  favourable  for  bathing,  and  in  summer  a  few  visiters  re- 
son  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  village  of  Handsale,  2  m. 
W.  of  it.  is,  however,  a  far  more  favourite  and  frequented 
place.  The  8.E.  Counties'  Railway  from  the  metropolis  to 
Dover  is  being  conducted  through  the  parish,  partly  by 
means  of  tunnelling  and  excavations.  There  Is  a  strong 
modern  battery  on  the  heights,  and  the  line  of  coast  is  de- 
fended by  three  Martello  towers.  Folkestone  has  been  a 
member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover  from  a  period  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Average  annual  corporation  re- 
venue £234  16>.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  It  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  counsellors ;  and  Its  limits, 
which  extended  along  the  coast  2j  m.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  and  to  Sandgate  on  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time 
considerably  contracted  in  those  directions  and  extended 
Lnlai  d.  so  as  to  laclnde  the  hamlet  of  Ford,  on  the  line  of 
road  to  Canterbury,  and  about  \  m.  from  Folkestone.  The 
Reform  Act  associated  Folkestone  with  the  bor.  of  Hythe 
In  the  privilege  of  returning  one  Me*,  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
town  has  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  waa  a  native  of  Folkestone,  having 
been  born  here  on  the  1st  of  April.  1378:  the  charity 
school,  endowed  by  bis  nephew,  was  built  from  a  bequest 
left  by  him  fur  the  purpose. 
FONDA,  p.  v..  Mohawk  t..  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 

N .  Y  situate  cr  the  N.  side  of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  cos- 
tains  a  court-house,  jail.  Ave  stores,  several  mills,  fifty 
dwellings,  and  about  350  inhabitants.  The  Utica  and 
Schenectady  railroad  passes  through  It. 

FOND-DU-LAC,  county,  Wis.  Ter.  Situate  in  the  N.K. 
part  of  the  ter.,  and  contains  400  so.  in.  Bounded  N.  by 
Fox  river  and  Winnebago  lake.  Drained  by  Rock  aad 
Mllwaukie  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840,  355  neat  cattle, 
908  twine  ;  and  produced  320  bushels  of  wheat,  1918  of  In 
dlan  corn,  1315  of  oats,  3061  of  potatoes,  3900  pounds  of  sn 
gar.  It  had  one  saw-mill.  Pop.  130.  Capital,  Pond-du-Lnc. 

Fo*d  Dt'Ut,  p.  v..  capital  of  Fond-du-Lac  co ,  Wis.. 
98  m.  N.E.  Madison,  045  W.  Situate  at  the  head  or  8. 
end  of  Winnebago  Inke 

FONDI  (an.  Fundi),  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  kingdom  Naples, 
prov.  Terra  <li  l.ovmo.  nn  thr  high  ro;ir|  t>etw.vn  Naples 
and  Rome,  near  the  confines  of  the  Papal  States,  ami  on  the 
Appian  Way.  which  now  forms  It*  principal  street;  11  m. 
N.E.  Tcrrrtclna,  and  the  same  N.W.  Gaeta.  Pop.  5000. 
All  travellers  agree  In  speaking  in  dispraise  of  Fundi.  It 
is  a  miserable  town,  near  a  pestiferous  lake  (the  an.  /.«•/• 
Fundanus),  which  renders  the  air  unwholesome ;  and  Its 
Inhab.  generally  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  though  the 
neighbourhood  Is  abundantly  fertile  In  every  kind  of  prod- 
nce.  This.  In  fact,  Is  the  Cotcubus  ager,  anciently  so  fa- 
mous for  Its  wine — 

**  Csrsbom,  el  prrlo  Sotnitim  Caleao 
Tu  IhLcs  uiidi  '     Her  .  i  ,  Od.,  SO. 

(See  also  Od.  II..  14  j  and  Martini,  Ep.  xiu..  15.)  But.  like 
the  town,  the  wine  has  sadly  degenerated,  and  is  now  quite 
unworthy  the  encomiums  lavished  on  its  ancient  growths. 

Foodl  Is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  walla  of  a  Cyclo- 
pean structure,  particularly  described  by  Swinburne  (I.,  507, 
508).  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  college,  and  two  houses 
of  charity.  It  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city, 
A.U.C.  417.  In  1222,  It  was  burned  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Emperor  Fred.  II.  It  has  several  times  suffered  from 
invasions  by  the  Turks,  especially  in  1534.  when  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  offJulia  Gonamga,  count- 
ess of  Fontti.  ( Hampoldt  ;  Swinburne  ;  Cramer's  Anettni 
J talf.  ti..  122-124.) 

FONT  A I N KBLE A V,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine-ct- 
Marne,  cap.  arrond..  near  the  Seine,  In  the  forest  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Paris  and  Ly- 
ons, 32  m.  S.8.E.  the  former  city,  and  8  m.  8.  by  E.  Mclun. 
Pop.  (1836)  8021.  It  Is  well  built;  streets  wide,  straight, 
well  paved,  and  clean ;  hut,  excepting  the  principal  ones, 
they  are  dull.  It  has  several  good  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  two  excellent  cavalry  barracks,  a  hospital 
founded  by  Anne  of  Austria,  an  asylum  for  girls  establish- 
ed by  Mad.  de  Monte  span,  a  college,  public  library  with 
2H.0U0  vols.,  public  baths,  a  large  reservoir,  aad.  at  its  8. 
extremity,  an  obelisk  erected  In  1786,  an  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Lout*  XVI.  and  Mary  Antoinette.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  other  earthenware,  but 
It  owes  all  Its  celebrity,  and.  Indeed  origin,  to  the  palace  or 
tkotrau  of  Fontainebleau.  a  favourite  residence  of  the  kings 
of  France.  The  precise  date  of  ihe  foundation  of  the  pal- 
ace is  uncertain.  It  would  appear  that  Robert- le-Picux 
erected  a  small  house  of  retirement  on  the  spot  towards  the 
end  of  the  10th  century;  which  edifke,  having  fallen  to 
decay,  was  rebuilt  In  the  12th  century  by  Louis  VII.  Philip 
Augustus,  I<ouis  IX.,  and  other  sovereigns,  added  to  it.  and 
it  was  in  particular  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Francis  I. 
It  grew  rapidlv  under  the  hands  of  has  successors:  Henry 
IV.  expended  2.440.850  II v.  on  it;  Louis  XIII..  XIV..  and 
XV.  added  tu  and  improved  it ;  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
spent  6.242,000  fr.  on  It  between  1804  and  1813 ;  and  It  has 
been  farther  enlarged  nnd  embellished  by  his  present  ma- 
jesty Lout*  Philippe.  It  is.  In  consequence,  a  vast  pile, 
with  little  harmony  among  its  parts,  being,  In  fact,  rather  a 
collection  of  palaces  of  different  epochs,  and  In  different 
styles  of  architecture,  than  a  single  edifice.  Saracenic, 
Tuscan,  and  Creek  orders  are  Intermixed  and  Interspersed 
with  the  most  biiarrt  and  dissimilar  ornaments;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  building  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur  and 
majesty,  and  Is  a  fine  royal  residence.  Six  palaces  are  uni- 
ted by  galleries,  and  enclose  six  principal  courts:  the  Court 
du  (  Arral  filnnc  ;  drs  Fontaines  ;  I  trait,  or  du  Donjon  ;  d* 
rOrangrrit ;  its  Print**  ;  and  de*  Cuisine*.  The  largest 
la  the  CVar  sfa  CkevaJ  Uane,  which  forms  also  the  princi- 
pal entrance  from  the  W.,  and  derives  its  name  from  an 
equestrian  statue  in  plaster,  erected  by  Catherine  de  Medi- 
ci, but  no  longer  existing.  At  its  upper  end  there  Is  a  re- 
markably fine  flight  of  stone  steps,  under  which  a  passage 
leads  to  a  chapel  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  archi- 
tecture nnd  decorations.  It  was  in  this  court  that  Napo- 
leon hrtde  adieu  to  his  guard  previously  to  his  departure  for 
Elba  in  1H|4.  The  Cour  4es  Fontaines  has  on  one  side  the 
suite  of  apartment*  orcupied  by  Charles  V.  in  1539.  The 
buildings  surrounding  the  Oar  Ovale  are  the  most  ancient 
of  all ;  they  comprise  the  ball  room,  adorned  with  ltaintlugi 
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FONTARABIA. 

by  Prlmaticclo,  Nlcolo,  4tc.,  the  library,  the  king's 

apartments,  the  throae,  and  council  halls,  he.  Jn 
T  these  rooms,  the  small  round  table  is  still  shown  on 
,  Napoleon  signed  his  act  of  abdication  in  1814.  The 
Cour  de  rOrangerie  la  also  called  the  Qmr  de  Diane,  from 
a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Diana  in  the  centre;  in  the  OaUrie 
de*  Otrft,  owe  of  the  building*  surrounding  it,  Monaldeachi 
was  assaa*inatcd  by  order  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  The 
Gmr  de*  Prince*,  the  smallest  of  all,  is  surrounded  by  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Christina.  The  Cour  da 
Ousts**  is  large,  regular,  and  enclosed  with  buildings 
erected  by  Henri  IV.  The  palace  contain*  a  great  number 
of  ancient  and  modern  paintings ;  it  la  surrounded,  espe- 
cially on  the  S.  side,  by  fine  gardens,  ornamented  with 
fountains  and  fish-ponds,  and  traversed  by  a  canal  nearly 
3-4  lbs  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  forest  of  Fontaine  bleau 
comprises  32,877  arpenu,  or  about  34.4)0  acres,  a  part  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine.  Its  surface  is  very  va- 
ried, tadln  parti  very  picturesque.  It  supplies  Paris  with 
•  small  portion  of  its  wood-fuel,  and  with  a  considerable 
part  of  lis  paving -stone. 

The  chateau  of  Pontalneblcau  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  historical  events :  Philip  IV.,  Henry  IN.,  and  Louis 
XIII.  were  born  In  it;  and  the  first  monarch  died  there. 
It  waa  visited  by  Peter  the  Great ;  Louis  XV.  espoused  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland  in  this  palace;  Pope  Plus 
VII .  was  confined  within  ita  walls  for  eighteen  months ; 
tad  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Napoleon. 
It  waa  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis  .Will,  and 
Charles  X.;  but  Louis  Philippe  has  restored  it  to  even 
more  than  Its  ancient  grandeur.  In  1837.  the  nuptials  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  were  celebrated  here  with  great  gomp. 
<Mjo.  art.  Seine  el  Mam*;  Quid*  dm  rongeur;  Eneft. 

rOHTAlABIA  (pupHf  Mum  idti),  a  fortified  fron 
tier  and  ace-port  town  of  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Gulpuzcoa. 
on  a  small  peninsula  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  at 
Us  mouth,  90  m.  W.  by  S.  Bayonne.  Pop.  3035.  It  used 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  but  its  walls  were 
levelled  by  the  British  troops  in  1813.  On  the  side  of  the 
it  is,  however,  defended  by  fort  St.  Elme,  and  on  the 
I  side  by  a  lofty  hill.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  now  oceu- 
I  by  the  military  governor  and  the  civil  superintendent, 
a  town  hall,  hospital,  convent,  and  a  tine  par.  church  da- 
ting from  the  15th  century.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town 
Is  the  harbour,  which  is  shallow,  and  admit*  only  barks  of 
40  or  SO  tons'  burden.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  In- 
hab.  is  fishing.  Fontarabia  ha*  sustained  numenui*  sieges  : 
Its  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented  by  Uie  emperor 
Charles  V. ;  under  Philip  IV.  It  received  the  rank  and  title 
of  a  city.  The  auxiliary  British  legion  under  General  I'.v 
ana  had  some  severe  fighting  with  the  Carltst  forces  in  the 
Vicinity  of  this  town,  which  they  took  In  1837. 
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dwellings,  and  St.  John's 
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FONTENAY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vende,  cap. 


on  the  Vendee,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
^«ab^^«^e^^rk)urbon-VendjJ.    Pop.  (l*3fi) 

The  chureh[  with  a  spire  311  ft  in  height,  is'  the*  object 
to  out  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  was  originally  fortified, 
and  had  a  castle  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  some 
ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Fontenay  Is  the  seat  of 
a  sub-prefecture,  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  com- 
munal college  :  it  has  linen  and  cotton  cloth  factories,  tan- 
neries and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in  timber,  charcoal, 
Bordeaux  and  other  wines,  he.    '  Hug*,  art.  Vendtt,  he.) 

FONTENOY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  4  in. 
B.E.  Toumay.  Here,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1745,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  nllicd  E.,gli»h,  Hanoverian,  and 
Dutch  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  Louis  XV.  and  the  Dauphin 
being  also  with  the  army.  The  contest  was  obstinate  and 
severe.  At  one  time  victory  seemed  to  have  declared  in 
favour  of  the  allies  ;  and  If  the  English  had  been  properly 
supported  by  the  Dutch,  such  would  probably  have  been 
the  case.  In  the  end,  however,  the  French  were  victor- 
ious. "  I  A*  .In  gluts,"  says  Voltaire,  "  *e  rallierent,  muti* 
sis  cMtrtnt ;  U*  ouitUrent  le  champ  de  kataUlt  tan*  tumulte, 
tame  confusion,  tt  furent  vaineu*  avee  honneur."  (Siecie 
d*  l^uxs  XV,  cap.  15.) 
The  allies  lost  about  7000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
i  prisoners,  on  this  occasion.  The  loss  of  the  French 
1  to  nearly  6000  men  killed  and  wounded.* 


into  the  sea  in 


FORDHAM,  v.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y..  134  m.  N.  by 
H  New  York  City  Hall,  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  ralf- 


ply  several  times  a  day  to  the  city.  It 
a  Presbyterian  church,  two  stores,  about  forty 


•  Tin  accoaal  of  thi*  batlte  by  Voltaire,  referred  to  abort,  m  ex'reawly 
nlrre*ita«--sut  eoch  it  n/S  the  cur  with  bU  poem  entitled  / a  3*tantli  dt 
Fonlsnaut  It  kt  wholly  <l«'l>ale  of  lateral  aad 
U*  aant  (lee.  lo  It  of  i  f*ur*>  rimes 


forms  the  N.E.  i 
the  form  of  a 

900  ft.  in  height.  A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  having  a 
fixed  light,  elevated  340  1 1.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was 
erected  on  this  headland  in  1688.  This  lighthouse  is  in 
let,  51°  2?  35"  N.,  long.  1°  ST  W.  The  S.  Foreland 
about  16  in  S.  from  the  latter,  consists  of  chalky  c  litis 
Two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  have  been  erected  oo 
this  headland,  to  warn  ships  coming  from  the  S,  of  f 
approach  to  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  N.  Foreland 
made  by  act  of  parliament  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
of  London. 

PoRESTBURG,  p.  t„  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y..  13  m.  S.S.W 
Albanv,  27**  \V.  Bounded  VV.  by  Mongaup  r..  drained  by 
Neversink  r.,  whim  affords  water-power.  It  has  a  large 
growth  of  yellow  and  white  pine  timber.  It  contains  three 
Mores,  two  grist  mill*,  twenty,  one  saw-mills ;  four  schools, 
seventy  srholnr*.    Pop.  433. 

F<  > REST  LAKE.  p.  t  .  Susquehanna  CO,  Pa.  161  B.  N 
N.E.  II  irrisburg.  VV.  It  contains  one  store,  one  grist 
mill,  two  *;i\\  mil!-,  five  schools.  U>  scholar*.  Pop.  606. 

FORFAR,  or  ANGUS,  a  ttmnt.  co.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland,  having  E.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  (he  Frith  of 
Tay  nnd  the  co.  Perth,  VV.  the  latter,  N.  Aberdeen,  and  N 
E.  Kincardine.  It  n  of  a  i|uinln»ngular  shape,  and  cneo 
I»mm ■*  :.70.n*i  acres.  It  l*  naturally  divided  Into  four  dis- 
trict,, whereof  the  f.rst  and  most  exleusll 
•  Braes  ot  Angus,"  comprises  ail  the  S.  slope  , 
plans,  from  the  summit  ol  tlie  ridge  till  it  1 
valley  of  Straihmore.  The  mountains  in 
mostly  rounded  and  tame,  but  in  parts  tl 
terrific  precipices.  The  sreemd  division 
purtiou  of  the  valley  of  Sir  at  h  more  that  lies  In  thai  ea, 
between  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  and  the  Sidiaw  I 
( Hoie  of  .inn*),  and  Is,  for  the  most  part,  a  finely 
tied,  well  cultivated  country.  The  third  division 
of  a  portion  of  the  range  called  the  Sidiaw  hills,  parallel  to 
the  Grampians,  and  attaining  to  a  height  of  1300  or  1400  ft 
Some  of  them  are  conical,  detached,  and  covered  with 
heath,  while  others  are  wholly  cultivated.  "  Dunstnaas 
Hill,"  is  found  In  this  group.  The  fourth  and  last  divratoa 
consists  of  the  rich,  low -lying,  level  land  between  the 
Sidiaw  hills,  the  sea,  and  the  frith  of  Tay.  Principal  riven 
N.  and  S.  Esks  and  Isla.  No  where,  perhaps,  in  Great 
Britain,  has  agriculture  and  the  appearance  of  the  country 
been  more  rapidly  Improved  than  in  this  country.  The 
progress  made  In  this  respect,  during  the  hut  forty  years, 
has  been  quite  extraordinary.  "  At  the  time  of  the  rati 
statistical  account,  much  of  the  land  In  the  pariah  (Oath 
law,  in  Strath  more,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
co.),  was  In  a  state  of  waste,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
and  bleak,  the  climate  cold  and  damp,  owing  to 
of  water  on  the  land.  Most  of  the 
at  that  tine,  of  the  i 
unhewn 
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lection,  and  farm-houses  and  offices  arc  neatly- 
covered.  Thriving  woods,  and  belts  of 
rising  up,  and  giving  a  rich  and  clothed  appearance  to 
country.  Along  with  all  this,  It  b  gratifying  to  observe 
that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  improving.  There  Is  a 
greater  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings,  and  a 
greater  share  of  the  comfort*  of  lite  among  tnem ;  east 
though  last,  not  least  there  la  evidently  an  increasing 
desire  of  Information,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  higher 
and  better  tune  of  mum!  feeling."  i  JVVje  Statistic*!  «#e- 
count  of  Scotland,  No.  5.  310.)  The  vicious  practice  oi 
holding  land  in  rum-rig,  (see  Akotlk),  that  formerly  pre 
vailed  in  all  the  hill  districts  of  this  country.  Is  now  cosa 
paratively  rare :  and  Improvement*  are  beginning  to  be 
made,  where  certainly  they  were  much  wanted,  even  la 
the  cottage*  among  the  Grampian*.  There  are  some  great 
I  estate*,  hut  projieriv  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdi- 
vided. Average  n  nt  of  land,  In  1810,  9s.  ]{«*.  an  acre. 
Excepting  limestone,  mineral.*  are  of  no  importance.  This 
country  has  recently  become  the  principal  seat  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  coarse  linens,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar.  Montrose,  aad  other 
towns.  Forfar  contains  5  royal  bars,  and  5*5  [mm he* 
and  returns  3  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C. :  vi/  ,  oae  for  the  co*, 
one  for  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  one  for  Montrose  aad 
it*  contributary  boroughs.    Registered  electors  for  the 


county,  in  183f*-39. 1810.  In  1 
houses;  31,730  families;  nnd 
(VMK13  were  males,  and  74. 


£171,240 


74.513 

value  of  real  property.  In  1813 
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•  pari,  and  royal  bor.  and  par.  of  Scotland,  cap. 
of  the  above  ccs  in  the  £i»w  »f  Angus,  or  valley  of  Strath 
more,  14  m.  N.  Dundee.  Pup.  (1831)  7949.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  and  of  a  shorter  one  at  right 
lea  to  It.  "Forfar  is  a  bor.  of  considerable  antiquity, 
is  likely  to  continue  a  thriving  place,  being  in  the 
of  •  wall  cultivated  country,  and  having  excellent 
on  all  sides.  The  command  of  water- 
is  not  sufficient  for  machinery ;  hence,  though  a 
portion  of  Us  inhnb.  are  engaged  in  weaving,  it  is 
in  connection  with  other  towns,  and  not  under  the 
regulation  of  any  very  extensive  establishment  upon  the 
■pot.  Its  chief  trade  is  the  weaving  of  Oanaburgs  and 
coarse  linens.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  particular  kind  of  shoes  called  *  brogues,'  excel- 
lently adapted  for  the  use  of  a  Highland  district.  The 
streets  are  well  built,  and  many  new  houses  are  In  pro- 
■ress;  the  tendency  of  the  manufacturer  who  works  at 
home  being  to  convert  his  earnings,  as  soon  as  possible, 
into  ft  new  feu,  or  the  property  of  a  piece  of  land.  These 
new  acquirements  are  laid  out  in  a  neat  and  substantial 
•ray,  and  bespeak  the  appearance  of  comfort  at  least,  if 
not  wealth.  Fuel  is  water-borne,  and  the  nearest  sea-port 
is  Dundee,  14  m.  distant  There  are  valuable  quarries 
here,  the  products  of  which  are  all  sent  round  to  a  great 
distance.  On  the  whole,  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
town  seem  so  present  every  appearance  of  ft  regular  and 
•teady  advancement  In  its  population,  trade,  and  agricul- 
tural Improvement."  (Bound.  Rep.)  There  were,  la  1838, 
SfcCKJ  looms  in  the  town,  of  which  2560  were  at  work.  Most 
of  the  public  buildings  in  the  town,  including  a  new  church 
and  spire  and  county  buildings,  an  episcopal  chapel,  *x., 
have  been  erected  within  these  few  years :  there  are,  also, 
•everol  dissenting  chapels.  The  means  of  education  are 
extensive  and  good;  the  town  having  an  academy  for 
languages,  geography,  see.,  a  parish  school,  a 
institute,  Sunday  schools,  a  large  infant 
also  is  a  subscription  nesrs  room,  a 
mechanics'  reading -room,  ate.  For 
by  a  railway  with  Arbroath.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
•two  bailies,  and  sixteen  counsellors.  Corporation  revenue 
In  1839,  £1350.  Forfar  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath. 
Brechin,  and  Bervie,  in  sending  one  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
■•tattered  purl,  electors,  in  1838-39,  279;  municipal 
ditto.  279. 

FORI  A.  or  FORIO,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Neapolitan 
dont.,  ou  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  cap.  distr. 
of  same  name.  Pop.  6000.  Streets  very  narrow,  but  the 
houses  are  solidly  built,  and  there  are  three  good  churches, 
all  very  much  decorated.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  some 
trade  with  Naples,  Leghorn,  (ienoo.  Ate.  In  its  vicinity 
there  are  some  hot  mineral  springs,  used  as  baths. 

FORKS,  L,  Northampton  co_  Pa.,  drained  by  Bushkill 
crefk,  and  its  tributaries.  It  has  one  store,  seven  Ikturing- 
jnilla,  two  grist-mills,  one  tannery,  three  distilleries,  two 
schools,  eighty  scholars.    Pop.  2160. 

Fonas,  L,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  It  contains  one  woollen 
factory,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw-mills,  three  school*,  ninety 
scholars.  Pop.  £24. 
FORKED  DEER  r.  Tenn.  has  three  main  forks  denomi- 
.  nated  the  North,  Middle  and  South  Forks.  The  latter  is 
largest,  and  is  navigable  to  the  mouth  of  Clark's  creek. 
Near  the  centre  of  Dyer  county,  it  Is  joined  by  the  united 
stream  of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks,  whence  it  flows  8. 
W.  until  It  enters  the  Mississippi,  above  the  first  Chickasaw 
Illuff.  It*  general  breadth  Is  from  thirty  to  forty  yards,  and 
the  depth  from  three  to  twelve  fact. 

an.  Farnm  Lttrii),  a  town  of  Italy,  Papal 

Way,  38  m.  8.E. 
IS  as.  S.W.  Ravenna;  1st.  44°  13'  25"  ML 
12°  V  30"  E.   Pop.  (1832)  16,000.   It  is  surrounded 
old  walls;  is  generally  well  built;  has  four 
lare,  in  which  there  are  several  fine  I 


'  churches ;  and  numerous  convents. 
)  residences  are  built  of  marble,  and  the 
streets  are  ornamented  with  arcades.  The  celling  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  town  hall  was  painted  by  Raphael, 
fforli  is  the  seat  of  a  cardinal-legate,  and  a  court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  dependent  on  a  superior  court  at  Bologna. 
It  has  manufactures  of  plain  silk  riband  and  silk  twist,  and 
of  oil-cloth,  woollen  fabrics,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  sulphur, 
ft  also  trades  in  com,  wines,  oil,  hemp,  and  aniseed,  which, 
su  well  as  lis  manufactures,  is  considerably  facilitated  by  a 
al  from  Aequaviva.  There  is  here  a  college,  a  public 
ry.  and  some  learned  societies.  Fori!  was  founded 
anno  '205  c.  It  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Rome  by 
Pone  Julius  II.  In  1797,  the  French  made  it  the  cap.  of 
the  dep.  of  the  Rubicon.  It  was  reunited  to  the  Roman 
dom.  m  in  15.    (Rampoldi;  Diet.  Otog.;  Boiering.) 

FORLINPOPOU  (an.  Fgum  jVr"*").  a  jown^of  Cen- 


F0RM0SA. 

Pop.  4000.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  cathedral,  two 
pariah  churches,  and  several  convents.  This  and  the  other 
forums  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  are  supposed  by  Sigonius 
to  have  been  all  coaernh.  or  assize  towns ;  but  the  proxi- 
mity of  those  on  the  Emilian  Way,  particularly  of  Forli 
and  Forllnpopolt,  seems,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  has  remarked,  to 


opinion.    ( FsrsyU's  half,  p.  400.) 

e-waa,  or  "Terrace  Bay,")  an 


FORMOSA,  (Chin, 
island  in  the  Chinese 
between  lat.  22°  and 

122°  E. ;  about  80  m.  from  the  Chinese  coast,  from  which 

of  Po-klen,  and  170  m.  N 


Toe  •ran,  or  "Terrace  Bay,")  an 
roui  the  Chinese  coast,  from  which 


Length  N.  to 
80  m.  Area, 


it  Is  separated  by  the  Channel 
Luzon,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
S.,  about  250  m. ;  breadth,  In  its  centre,  i 
15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain,  but  perhaps  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000.    (Cantos  Roister,  1833.) 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island  in  Us 
entire  length,  forming,  In  general,  the  barrier  between 
the  Chinese  on  the  »V.,  and  the  independent  natives  of 
the  unexplored  country  on  the  E.  side.  On  many  of  lis 
summits,  snow  remains  during  most  part  of  the  summer 
and  Humboldt  has  supposed  that  a  portion  of  it  reaches  an 
absolute  elevation  of  upwards  of  12,000  ft.  It  exhibits 
distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action  in  some  extinct 
craters ;  in  other  parts  flames,  me  phi  tic  gases,  sic.,  burst 
out  of  the  earth  ;  and  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic 
products,  are  abundant.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  present 
bold  headlands,  but  all  the  IV.  shore  is  fiat,  and  surrounded 
with  quicksands.  Its  harbours,  which  were  formerly  very 
good,  have  become  nearly  useless,  except  to  junks  of  very 
small  tonnage,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  land  on  the 
sea ;  so  that,  at  present,  Formosa  has  but  one  good  port, 
that  of  Kelung,  at  its  N.  extremity. 

"That  portion  of  Formosa  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Chinese,  well  deserves  its  name;  the  air  is  wholesome, 
and  the  soil  very  fruitAil.  The  numerous  rivulets  from 
the  mountains  fertilise  the  extens 


the  extensive  plains  which  spread 
the  island  the  water  is  unwbole- 


vcry  mju- 

All  the  large  plain  of  the  8.  resembles  a  vast  well- 
cultivated  garden.  Almost  all  grains  and  fruits  may  be 
produced  on  one  part  of  the  Island  or  another ;  but  rice, 
sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  the  chief  productions. 
Formosa  has  long  been  familiarly  known  as  the  granary 
of  the  Chinese  maritime  provinces.  If  wars  intervene.  Of 
violent  storms  prevent  the  shipment  of  rice  to  Uie  coast,  a 
scarcity  immediately  ensues,  and  extensive  distress,  with 
another  sure  result— multiplied  piracies  by  the  destitute 
Chinese.  The  quantity  of  rice  exported  from  Formosa  to 
F  ah -keen  and  Che  keang  Is  very  considerable,  and  employs 
more  than  300  junks.  Of  sugar  there  annually  arrive  at 
the  single  port  of  Teen-tsln  (in  China)  upwards  of  seventy 
laden  junks.  The  exportation  of  camphor  is  likewise  by 
no  means  small.  Much  of  the  camphor  In  the  Canton 
market  is  supplied  from  Formosa."  (Gaiarre  Rcpoiit&ry, 
11.  419,  420.)  Besides  the  foregoing  products,  wheat,  maize, 
millet,  kitchen  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  truffles,  etc: 
colocatia.  a  kind  of  arum,  the  root  of  which  is  a  chief 
article  of  food  in  the  interior ;  oranges,  bananas,  cocoa  and 
areca  nuts,  peaches,  figs,  melons,  and  numerous  othei 
European  and  Asiatic  fruits  are  cultivated.  Chestnut 
woods  are  plentiful;  and  in  the  N.  especially,  a  good  deal 
of  timber  for  ship  building  is  obtained.  Pepper,  aloes, 
coffee,  a  kind  of  green  tea,  but  different  from  the  Chinese, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  silk,  are  other  important  articles  of 
culture.   The  ox  and  Buffalo  are  used  for 


drn7hThe°le^»rdT^e?  wo^f,  fcataSssttX  S*E 
do  not  Infest  its  cultivated  portion  ;  pheasants,  hares,  and 
other  kinds  of  game  are  very  numerous.  Gold  is  supposed 
to  be  found  In  the  E.  part  of  Formosa,  as  it  b  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhnb. ;  but  the  chief  minerals  are  salt  and 
sulphur,  of  which  latter  a  good  deal  has  been  sent  to  China 
since  1819.  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  Clunese  colonists  of  the  Island  are  mostly  from  the 
opposite  province  of  Fo-kien.  and  have  emigrated  princi- 
pally from  poverty.  They  are  a  laborious  and  Industrious 
race,  well-disposed  towards  foreigners,  but  very  turbulent 
in  respect  to  the  home  authorities,  who  maintain  only  a 
very  precarious  sway  over  tbem,— -the  Formosa ns  having 
frequently  risen  in  open  rebellion  against  their  mother 
country.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  cultivators  of  the 
soil;  but  many  of  the  Amoy  men  (from  which  district  a 
great  number  of  the  emigrants  have  come),  are  merchants, 
fishermen,  and  sailors.  The  trade  with  China  is  very 
extensive :  the  chief  exports  to  that  country  have  been 
mentioned ;  the  principal  imports  thence  are  tea,  silk,  and 
woollen,  and  other  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Fo-kien  merchants,  who 
have  also  advanced  the  chief  part  of  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    As  many  as  100  junks  a 
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,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  are  used  to  carry 
to  them  through  the  water.  There  are  no 
junk*  strictly  belonging  to  the  island;  all  the  shipping  to 
'.a*  property  of  the  Amoy  merchant*.  (Gntilajf.) 

The  native  Inhabitants  of  the  E.  of  Formosa  bear  no  re- 
aemblance  to  the  Chinese ;  but  they  have  apparently  an 
alliance  with  the  Malay  or  Polynesian  tribes.  "They  are 
of  a  slender  shape,  olive  complexion,  wear  long  hair,  are 
rlad  with  a  piece  of  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  knees, 
blacken  the  teeth,  and  wear  ear-rings  and  collars.  In  the 
8.,  those  who  are  not  civilised  live  In  cottages  of  bamboo 
and  straw,  raised  on  a  kind  of  terrace  3  or  4  ft.  high,  built 
tike  an  Inverted  funnel ;  and  from  15  to  40  ft  In  diameter. 
In  these  they  have  neither  chair,  table,  bed,  nor  any 
moveable.  They  tattoo  their  akin.  In  the  N  they  clothe 
themselves  with  deer-skins. .  .  .  They  have  no  books,  or 
written  language;  neither  have  they  any  king  or  common 
head,  but  petty  chiefs  and  councils  of  elders,  and  dlstln- 

Sutobed  men,  much  like  the  N.  American  Indians.  Il 
oea  not  appear  whether  they  have  any  xeparnte  priest 
hood,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  none  beyond  the 
conjurors  nnd  enchanters  of  all  savage  tribes,  nor  any- 
ancient  and  fixed  ceremonies  of  divine  worship  or  system 
of  superstition.  They  are  represented  by  the  Chinese  as 
i  theft  and  deception  among  themselves,  nnd  just 
r,  but  excessively  revengeful  when  out- 
(Chinese  Repor  ••?  ii.  419.)  The  Chinese  ter- 
ritory in  Formosa  having,  tor  a  lengthened  period,  been 
gradually  extending,  the  really  independent  tribes  have 
receded  towards  the  E.  coast;  some  of  the  others  have 
become  partially  civilized,  settled  in  villages,  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  border  Chinese. 

Formosa,  together  with  the  Pang-hoo  islands,  composes 
a  foe,  or  department  under  the  pro  v.  Fo-kien,  and  Ira  me 
diatcly  subject  to  its  governor.  It  is  divided  into  five  keen*, 
or  districts.  The  cap.,  Tee-wan,  is  described  as  ranking 
among  Chinese  cities  of  the  Arst  class  in  the  variety  and 
richness  of  its  merchandise,  and  in  pirn.  It  stands  on  the 
W.  coast.  In  about  int.  33°  N.,  and  long.  190°  32*  E  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch.  Its  principal  streets  are  from 
30  to  40  ft  broad,  and  for  many  months  of  the  year  are 
covered  with  awnings  to  keep  off  the  sun.  On  a  small 
toland  opposite  the  city,  the  Dutch,  in  1634.  built  Fort 
Zealand,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  the  entrance  to 
which  Is  now  choked  up.  The  Chinese  garrison,  in  Tae- 
wan,  amounts  to  about  10,000  men ;  the  total  armed  force 
usually  stationed  in  the  Island  may  be  estimated  at  about 
double  that  number,  all  Infantry'.  The  revenue  derived  by 
China  from  Formosa  amounted,  in  1*20,  to  11,240  bushels 
•f  corn,  and  7341  oz.  of  silver;  the  public  expenditure  to 
4«  bushels  of  corn,  and  5000  oz.  of  silver. 

The  Chinese  appear  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Formosa  till  about  1430,  after  which  It*  coasts  became 
the  resort  successively  of  several  Chinese  pirates.  The 
Japanese  had  planted  colonies  in  the  N.,  nnd  at  one  period 
the  greater  part  of  the  Island  belonged  to  them  ;  but  the 
Dutch,  having  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  W.  const, 
gradually  dislodged  all  their  opponents.  Including  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  (both  of  whom  tried  to  gain 
a  fooling),  and  became  sole  master*  of  the  island  about 
163*2.  After  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartar*,  in  1644, 
a  Chinese  chief,  with  an  army  of  Chinese  refugees,  deter 
mined  to  conquer  Formosa,  and  Anally  expelled  the  Dutch 
from  it  In  1662.  In  1683,  however,  the  new  dyim«ty  was 
overthrown  by  the  continental  Chinese,  aided  by  the 
Dutch;  and  the  authority  of  China  has  been  ever  since 
maintained  over  the  island,  though  assailed  l>v  repeated 
Insurrections.  (Ritter,  Atitn  F.rdknndt,  Hi.  '858—881. ; 
Klaprotk;    La  Perome ;    OufJaff ;    Chine»r  Repository, 

RRES,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  town  and  par.  of  Scot- 
co.  Moray.   The  town  Is  situated  on  the  E.  side 
burn  of  Forres,  about  'ii  m.  E.  from  the  Flndhorn, 
in.  N.  rrom  the  loch  or  Inlet  of  the  sea  which  re 
the  Flndhorn,  and  11  m.  VV.  Elgin.   Pop  of  par. 
(1831)  3395,  of  which  the  town  had  M24.  -The 


(IKJl)  *»5,  or  which  the  town  had  .1424.  "The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  with  the  town  house  in  its 
centre,  through  which  the  great  rmui  to  Inverness  passes, 
with  several  smaller  streets  branching  off  from  It.  It 


posesses  nn  excellent  academy,  called  Anderson's  Instltu 
tkm  (from  its  founder,  a  private  gentleman  of  that  name), 
which,  together  with  the  salubrious  climate  and  cheapness 
of  living,  induce  many  families  to  reside  here.  Several 
villas  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
which  may  be  considered  likely  to  Increase.  Forres  has 
no  manufactures.  Findhom  is  the  sea-port  of  the  bor.  and 
of  the  p  unwinding  district."  {Btundary  Report.)  Resides 
the  academy,  there  is  a  good  pariah  school,  an  elementary 
school,  and  a  ladies'  seminary.  On  a  bill,  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  are  the  poor  remains  of  the  aacirnt  castle  of 


FORT  WILLIAM. 

*  m.  N.E.  from 


is  a 


obelisk,  called  Bueno's  Pillar,  consisting  of  a  single 
23  ft  above  ground,  3  ft.  10  In.  broad,  and  1  ft.  3  in. 


thick.  One  aide  is  rudely  sculptured.  It  appears  to 
been  erected  by  the  Scotch  In  memory  of  some  victory  ovar 
the  Danes.  A  pillar  was  erected  m  memory  of  Lord  Nelson 
by  public  subscription  on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  A 
bridge  of  four  arches  over  the  Findhorn,  near  this  towa, 
was  swept  away  by  the  great  flood  in  that  river  in  Aug. 
1829.  Forres  unite*  with  Inverness,  Fortrose,  aad  Nala 
in  sending  one  in.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  la 
Forres,  In  1830-40,  155.  Municipal  do..  134.  It  i«  governed 
by  n  provost  two  bailies,  aad  fourteen  counsellors.  Cor- 
poration revenue,  £592. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Invers- 
es*, the  centre  one  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland,  now  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  ea- 
rn I.  beautifully  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  loch  Ness, 
31  m.  8. W.  Inverness,  and  9B|  m.  N.E  Fort  William  Fort 
Augustus  was  built  in  1730,  and  was  so  named  in  ha 
of  tin.  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  It  is  a  I 
lor  fortification,  with  four  bastions,  and  barracks 
of  containing  400  soldiers,  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  gov- 
ernor and  officers.  It  was  taken  by  the  Highlanders  ia 
1746,  but  abandoned  after  having  been  partially  i" 
ed.  Here  the  duke  of  Cumberland  established 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden  ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  I 
which  he  occupied  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  fort  was  or- 
detrt  to  be  demolished  In  1818;  and  is  now  occupied  by 
three  or  four  veteran  artillerymen.  In  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood Is  a  village,  originally  called  Kileummia,  from  its 
having  been  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  aad  powerful 
family  of  Cummin  J  but  now  It  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  fort  Pop.  about  240.  The  village  is  meanly  and  Ir- 
regularly built  and  forms  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful 
tkm  in  which  it  Is  placed.  Mr.  Groat's  iMUrm  . ' 
Highland*;  I  fa  me'*  Hist  of  the  Rebellion; 
Tear,  it,  318  :  fbrtytk't  Bammti**,  $  JaesroaM.) 

FORT  GEORGE  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver 
11m.  N.E  Inverness,  on  a  low  sandy  peninsula  jutting  into 
the  Moray  frith,  and  forming  the  most  E  of  the  three  forts 
erected  along  the  great  glen  of  Scotland.  It  Is  esteemed 
the  most  complete  fortification  in  Britain,  and  not  being 
commanded  by  any  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  may  bid 
deliance  to  assault.  The  work  was  erected  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  to  the  Moray  frith.  The  ram  pans  an 
three  sides  rise  almost  out  of  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which 
may  at  pleasure  be  Introduced  into  the  fosse,  which 
the  fourth  side.  It  has  four  bastions, 
a  bomb-proof  magazine,  *tc.,  i 
sn.  The  buildings  are  i 


than  fifteen  acres 
to  be  built  in  1747,  tinder  the  direct-on  of 
eral  Skinner,  and  cost  upwards  of  £160,000.  It  was 
Ually  used  as  a  state  prison  during  the  late  war  1 1 
fort  Augustus  and  fort  William,  the  other  forts  on  the  line 
of  the  Caledonian  canal,  have  been  dismantled  sine*  the 
peace.  Fort  George  to  kept  In  good  order,  and  has  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  garrison.  ( Fortftk'i  Benutit*  of  Scotland,  f 
Invent** ;  StoddarV  *  Hrmarkt  on  Scotland ;  Pm 
Tour.) 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Ins 
at  the  K.  extremity  of  Loch  Linn  he,  and  the  W.  end  of 
the  Caledonia  canal.  This  fort,  fort  Augustus  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  fort  George  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  great  glen  In 
•i.  ■  l  tii.,  J  i  ;l  were  built  at  different  times  tor  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  the  general  government  and  curb- 
ing the  turbulence  of  the  Highland  clans.  It  was  original- 
ly built  of  turf,  by  General  Monck.  In  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, being  so  large  as  to  contain  a  garrison  of  2000 
men.  It  was  called  the  Garrison  of  Invertochy,  owing  to 
it*  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lochy,  a  stream  which 
fulls  into  loch  Llnnhe.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
it  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  but  on  so  small  at 


accommodation  to  only  800  men.   It  th< 
name,  which  it  has  since  retained,  of  fort 
of  a  triangular 
of  1713.  the  Hf 

It ;  and  in  1746  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks  by  the 
eots  of  Prince?  Charles  Stuart  who  at  the  end  of  that 
were  forced  to  retreat  The  fort  was  ordered  to  be 
mantled  In  1818 ;  and  is  now  tenanted  by  about  a 


invalids,  in  order  to  keep  It  from  becoming  a  complete 
Within  l  v  m.  W.  of  the  fort  and  on  the  edge  of 
Linnhe,  to  the  town  of  Fort  William,  originally  called  Ma 
ry burgh,  and  now  more  generally  Gordonsburgh  Pop. 
about  600.  who  are  chiefly  engaged  fa  the  herrtag  nnd  nOset 
fishery.  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  being 
4370  ft.  high,  to  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  and 
the  town,  both  of  them  being  placed  at  Its  base.  Gordona- 
burgh  to  the  only  village  or  town  In  this  district  of . 
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FORTH. 

oat  shirt-,  and  is  99|  m.  distant  from  Fort  Augustas,  the 
village  nearest  to  it.  I  h'or*yth'&  Heauiiei  of  Scotland,  $ 
fnvmutt  ,*  Prnnant's  Tour ;  (iarnttt't  'J'nur  through  tht 
Htrklando,  i.,  302-305  ;  Uomt'$  Hist,  of  tht  Rcotllion.) 

FORTH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  originates  in  several 
mountain  streams  thnt  have  their  sources  on  the  E.  side  of 
Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire.  Its  course  is  K  .  with  many 
sinuosities,  by  Aberfoyle.  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  till  it  unites 
with  the  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  frith  of  Forth,  at  Alloa. 


The  TVith,  its  most  important  tributary,  has  its  sources  a  lit- 
tle more  to  the  N.,  and  pursuing  a  S.E.  course  past  Cal lender 


itevolu 


i  a  little  above  Stirling,  bringing  to 
i  of  water  but  little  Inferior  to  its  own.  It*  other 
rtant  affluents  are  the  Allan,  flowing  S.  from 
) ;  and  the  Devon,  flowing  \V.  from  Kinross-shire, 
latter  port  of  Its  course,  the  Forth  flows  with 
many  windings  through  a  low,  level,  and  very  rich  coun- 
try :  In  fact,  though  the  distance  from  Stirling  to  Ailoa  by 
the  road  be  only  about  7  n,  It  Is  no  fewer  than  23  by  water. 
8tenm  boats  ascend  to  Stirling,  and  ships  of  300  tons  burden 
come  up  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  port. 

FORTROSE,  a  sea-port,  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Ross,  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moray 
frith,  nearly  opposite  Port  George,  from  whkh  it  is  -i\  m. 
distant,  8  m.  N.E.  Inverness.  There  is  a  regular  ferry  be- 
tween Fort  George  and  this  bor.  Fort  rose  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Chanonry,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  chanonry  of  Ross,  where  the  bishop  resided1,  and  the 
members  of  the  chapter.  About  a  mile  to  the  VV.  stands 
the  small  town  of  Rosemarkie;  and  the  two  places  were 
united  by  a  charter  granted  by  James  II.  in  1444.  under  the 
common  name  of  Fortress,  now  softened  Into  Portrose ; 
which  charter  was  ratified  by  James  Vl„  In  1592.  Pop.  of 
the  united  bor.  and  parish,  in  1838,  1813,  embracing  358 
families,  and  331  inhabited  house*.  Rosemarkie  Is  a  mean- 
er place  than  Fortroae,  but  Is  reckoned  the  parochial  capi- 
tal, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  site  of  the  parish  church.  A 
handsome  Episcopal  chapel,  however,  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  erected  at  Fortrosc.  The  Academy  there 
la  the  first  seminary  of  the  kind  established  in  the  N.  of 

late'  8k  Ja 

and  two  also  at . 
In  the  place.  The  salmon  and 
sidernble  employment.   No  mall  or  stage 
through  the  parish ;  but  the  steam  vessels  r 
frith  call  at  Fortrose ;  and  it  is  by  them  that 
other  articles  are  conveyed  thence  to  Aberdeen,  Lelth,  and 
London. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross  resided  at  Chanonry.  and  was  term- 
ed "  V.pitcopui  RotetMrkimtii."  This  Episcopal  see  was 
founded  by  David  I.  in  the  19th  century.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  cathedral  now  remains.  Some  of  the  bishops 
of  Roas  were  men  of  literary  eminence,  particularly  John 
Maxwell,  author  of  Sacro-Saneta  Hrgun  .Majcstnt,  who 
died  in  1646,  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland.  Fortruse 
unites  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Nairn.  In  sending  a  mem. 
to  the  II.  of  C. ;  and  In  1*39-40  had  55  registered  voters. 
(Keith's  Oat.  •/  Scot.  Bithopt,  Edin.  1834,  p.  184-204; 
AVss  Stat.  .J.r.  of  Scot..  $  Hots,  p.  349.) 

FORSYTH,  county,  Oa,  Situated  centrally  towards  the 
N.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  390  so,,  m.  Bounded  S.E. 
by  Chattahoochee  river.  Etowah  river  crosses  its  N.W. 
corner.  It  contained  In  1840,  5823  neat  cattle,  3151  sheep, 
9663  swine,  and  produced  37,957  bushels  of  wheat,  306.875 
of  Indian  corn,  17,815  of  oats,  49HS  of  potatoes,  4278  pounds 
of  tobacco,  07,190  of  cotton,  value  of  gold  produced  $*000. 
It  had  twenty  stores,  one  tiouring-mtll,  twenty  grist-mills, 

llleries,. 


PORT  WAYNE. 

one  Baptist  several  stores,  seventy  dweituigs,  and  about 
500  Inhabitant*.  Port  Ann  was  erected  In  1756,  at  the 
head  of  batteaux  navigation  on  Wood  creek,  and  was  cel- 
ebrated In  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wan. 

FORT  COVINGTON,  p.  t.  Franklin  co,  N.  Y.,  266  m. 
N.N. W.  Albany.  546  W.  Organized  in  1817.  Drained  by 
Salmon  and  Utile  Salmon  rivers.  It  contains  fifteen  stores, 
three  fulling-mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  forge,  three 
grist-mills,  three  suw-mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper, 
v,  form 
from  its 
of  Little 

ansa  %  s^^^ras 

Boats  navigate  to  this  place.    It  has  an  extensi* 


637  scholars.   Pop.  2094.  'ike 
Mills,  is  on  Salmon  river,  5  in 
into  St  Lawrence  river,  at  the  Junction 
river,  and  contains  three  churches,  one 


FORT  EDWARD,  p.  t.,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,49  m.  N. 
Albany,  419  W.  Drained  by  M  oseskill,  and  other  streams. 
It  contains  eleven  stores,  two  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  six 
schools,  195  scholars.  Pop.  1796.  The  v.,  situated  on  the  B. 
side  of  Hudson  river,  and  on  the  Cham  plain  canal,  contains 
one  Methodist  church,  nine  stores,  one  grist-mill,  and  sev- 
eral other  mills  and  manufactories,  and  about  130  dwellings. 
The  v.  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  100  rods  dis- 
tant, near  which  Miss  Jane  McCrea  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  A 
feeder  of  the  Cham  plain  canal,  half  a  mile  long,  is  supplied 
by  a  dam  above  the  v.,  27  ft  high  and  910  ft.  long. 

PORT  GRATIOT,  p.  v.,  St  Cleh  co.,  Mich-,  60  m.  N.K 
Detroit,  584  W.  Situated  at  the  head  of  a  rapid  at  the 
outlet  of  lake  Huron,  the  entrance  of  which  it  commands. 
Built  in  1814,  at  the  cloaa  of  the  late  war.  It  consists  of  a 
stockade,  including  a  magazine,  barracks,  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  a  garrison  of  one  battalion. 

PORT  HAMILTON,  p.  v.,  New  Utrecht  t.  Kings  Co., 
N.  Y.  It  is  a  strong  fortification  on  the  W.  end  of  Long 
Island,  adjoining  the  Narrows,  which  constitute  the  main 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York,  here  about  one  third 
of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  connected  with  fort  Lafayette  or 
fort  Diamond  in  the  channel  which,  with  fort  Richn 


three  tanneries,  eighteen  distilleries,  one 
t,  51  students,  eight  schools.  9153  scholars. 
5060;  slaves,  550;  free 


p.  v.,  capital  of  Monr 
,  677  W.   Laid  out  in 
S.of 


at  court  bouse,  a  jail,  on  ........  m», 

,  several  stores,  and  about  80  dwellings,  many  of 
tbem  neat  and  handsome.  A  rail  road,  25  m.  long,  connects 
It  with 


Forsyth,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Taney  co..  Mo.,  201  in.  8.  Jef- 
ferson city,  1118  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  White 
river.    It  contains  a  court-house  and  a  few  dwellings. 

PORT  ANN.  p.  t  ,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  68  m.  N.  by 
K.  Albiny,  433  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  lake  George.  Drain- 
ed by  Wood  creek,  and  a  tributary  of  South  bay.  The 
Champlnin  canal  crosses  the  t.  It  contains  nineteen  stores, 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  furnace,  three 
forges,  one  grist-mill,  twenty-one  saw-mills,  one  powder- 
mill,  three  tanneries,  twenty-four  schools,  1036  scholars. 
Pop.  3559.  The  y.  situated  on  the  Champlain  canal,  con- 


lower  bay  i 
of  summer  n 

FORT  MADISON,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Lee  co.,  Iown. 
Pleasantly  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mississippi  river.  A 
fortification  was  built  here  rn  1808  os  a  defence  against  va- 
rion*  Indian  tribes,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  white  settle- 
ments. But  the  fort  was  abandoned  and  burned  in  1813. 
and  few  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  It  has  become  the  site 
of  a  beautiful  villnge,  laid  out  in  1835.  It  contains  several 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists,  about  twenty-five  stores,  and  forwarding 
and  commission  houses  and  groceries,  various  mechanics, 
and  about  700  inhabitants.  The  territorial  penitentiary  is 
established  here,  built  of  fine  limestone,  and  a  steam  ferry - 
boat  here  crosses  the  Mississippi. 

FORT  MILLER,  p.  v..  Fort  Edward  t.,  Washington  eo„ 
N.  Y.,  10  m.  8.  Sandy  Hill,  39  m.  N.  Albany.  Situated  on 
the  R.  side  of  Hudson  river,  on  the  Champlain  canal.  A 
dam  8  ft  high  is  erected  for  supplying  a  feeder  for  the  ca- 
nal, and  for  hydraulic  purposes.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian 
church,  several  stores,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhab- 
itants. Two  miles  below  is  a  covered  bridge  over  Hudson 

'  FORT  PLAIN,  p.  v.,  Mlnden  fc,  Montgomery  co,  N.  Y 
Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Mohawk  river,  on  the  P 
It  contains  two  churchc 
Unlversaliat  one  bank,  fifteen  store*,  a 
about  1300  inhabitant*. 

he  Revolutionary  war.  as  a 
It  was  a  block-house  built  of  heavy 
;  three  stories  high,  with  some  cannon  in  the 
lower  story,  and  port  holes  throughout  for  the  discharge  of 
musquciry.    It  was  demolished  after  the  war. 

FORT  SMITH,  p.  v..  Crawford  ec  Ark..  161  m.  W.N.W. 
Little  Rock,  1226  W.    Situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Arkansas 
river,  at  the  entrance  of  Potent i  river,  on  the  extreme  W 
border  of  the  state.    An  extensive  fortification  is  here  erect 
Ing.  for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier. 

FORT  SNELL1NG,  p  v.,  Iowa  ter.,  1337  m.  N.W.  of 
W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  military  works,  for  the  protection  of  the  N.W. 
frontier. 

FORT  WAYNE,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Allen  co..  la.,  131  m 
N.N.E.   Indianapolis,  544  W.   Beautifully  situated  in  an 
elevated  and  commanding  location  on  the  8.  side  of  Mau- 
I  mee  river.    It  has  a  city  incorporation,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  five  churches,  one  Presbyterian,^  one 
j  Methodist,  one  F 
3M« 
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9000 


nine  Mom.  300  dwellings, 
abash  and  Erie  canal  pUM 
of  this  canal  will  add  much  10  It* 
mndcd  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country 
(an.  ttrna  SmjmMn),  a  town  of 


otic  four  acadi 
inhabitant*.  The 
It,  and  the 
imporUuce.  It 

FOSSOMBRONE 
Central  Italy,  Papal  States,  leg.  UrWnc'on  the  Mrtaurn,  In 
a  fertile  district,  7  n.  EJJ.E.  Urbino.  Pop.  5000,  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  said  to  be  the  " 
in  Italy.  It  has  an  old  fortress  ;  a 
Ing  many  good  paintings  and 
other  churches,  six  convents,  a  handsome  one-arched 
bridge,  and  the  rain*  of  an  ancient  theatre.  Near  this  town 
was  fought,  anno  1M  B.C.,  the  great  battle  between  the 
Carthaginians  under  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  fanner  were  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  their  general  killed.  Tradition  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity, 
called  M»*U  U'.ndruialr.  This  victory  mar  be  said  to 
have  determined  the  fate  of  the  long-contested  struggle  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer. Possombrone  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  and  again 
by  the  Lombards,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Malaiesti.  That  fam- 
ily sold  it  In  1440  to  the  duke  of  Urbiao,  with  whose  terri- 
tories It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  see  of  Home. 
{Rampohii ;  .Incvent  Universal  Mitt.  xvili,  SI,  8vo  edit) 

FOSTER,  p.  t.  Providence  co.  R.  L,  19  m.  W.  by  B.  Prov- 
idence, 386  W.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rough ;  soil, 
adapted  to  grazing.  Drained  E.  by  Pouoaganset  and  other 
branches  of  Pawttnet  river,  and  W.  by  Moosup  river,  a 

afford  good 
1781.  It  contains  three 
one  Friends',  eleven  suns,  two 
i  fulling-mill,  one  cot  too  factor),  with  6*1  spin- 
dles, eight  grist  mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  nineteen  schools, 
618  scholars.   Pop.  2181. 

FOUNTAIN,  count)',  la.  Situate  in  the  W.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contains  300  so.  m.  Organised  in  1825.  Bound- 
ed N.W.  and  W.  by  Wabash  river.  Drained  by  Coal  and 
Bhawnee  creeks  and  other  tributaries  of  Wabash  river, 
which  afford  water-power.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
passes  through  U.  It  contained  In  1840,  11,272  neat  cattle, 
15,175  sheep,  30,551  swine,  and  produced  11 1,1  IB  bushels  of 
wheat,  7076  of  rye,  711,1*  of  Indian  com,  '.'103  of  buck- 
wheat, 80,769  of  oats,  33,476  of  potatoes,  118,613  pounds  of 

It  had  fnrtv 


one  bindery,  one  academy,  77  students. 


FOl'  \  II.  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  pro  v.  Gharblch.  Though 
■till  a  considerable  village,  it  lost  its  importance  in  the  16lh 
century,  when  the  trade  of  which  It  was  the  seat  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rosetta.  Fouah  is  most  agreeably  situated  amid 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  villages  and  productive  fields. 
The  river  flows  past  it  through  one  of  the  widest  and 


U,  10,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coal, 
stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  wool  ten  -factory,  ten  Sou  ring- 
tail Is,  eight  grist-mills,  thirty  sit  saw  nulls,  one  oil-mill,  six 
tanneries,  nine  distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  thirty  schools,  3075  scholars.  Pop.  11,218. 
Capital,  Covington. 

FOWLER,  p.  t,  St  Lawrence  co,  N.  F_  187  m.  N.N.W. 
Albany,  456  W.  Drained  by  Oswegatchic  river  anil  its  trib- 
utaries, which  afford  water-power.  Organized  in  1816. 
Iron  ore  is  found.   It  contains  one  Presbyterian  church. 
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Fowls  a.  p.  t,  Trumbull  co.,  O,  10  m.  N.  Warren.  183 
m.  N.E.  Columbus,  303  W.  It  has  five  schools,  340  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  935. 

FOX,  p.  t,  Clearfield  CO.,  Pa,  143  m.  N.W.  HarrUburg, 
5235  W.  Pop.  319. 

Fox,  t,  Carroll  ro„  O.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Sandy 
creek.  It  contains  the  v.  of  Mechantcaburg,  and  has  six- 
teen stores,  five  flouring-mills,  eleven  grist-mills,  fourteen 
saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  four  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two 
printing -offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  school,  90 
scholars.    Pop.  1491. 

Fox,  river.  III,  rises  In  Wisconsin  ter,  and  flowing  8.8. W. 
enters  Illinois  river,  at  Ottawa.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  Illinois  river. 

FOXBOROUGH,  p.  t,  Norfolk  CO  .  Mux.,  27  m  8.3  W. 
Boston,  418  W,  Incorporated  In  171H.  Watered  by  Rum- 
ford  and  Cocasset  rivers,  branches  of  Taunton  river.  It 
contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Baptist, 
four  stores,  two  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  seven  schools,  327 
scholars.    Pop.  1298. 

FRAM1NGHAM,  p.  t.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  22  m. 
W.8.W.  Boston,  418  W.  Incorporated  in  1700.  Watered 
Ia  ^>,n  Concord  river.  It 
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FOU  GERES,  a  towrfoTprance.  dep.  nie-et-Vuuine,  cos. 
arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Nancon.  97  m.  N.E.  Rermes 
Pop.  (1836)  8074.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  one  promenade, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  agreeable  u 
spring  attracts  u>  it  numerous  visiters. 

Fougeres  was  a  strong  town  in  the  15th  century, 
was  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Brittany  till  that  | 
was  united  to  the  French  crown.  During  the  last  < 
it  suffered  from  four  destructive  fires,  on  which  i 
few  of  Its  ancient  buildings  exist,  excepting  the  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  castle,  which  form  a  very  picturesque  object.  There 
ore  here  large  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  hempen  fab- 
rics, flannels  of  excellent  quality,  hats,  leather,  dye-bout**, 
he.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sue -prefecture,  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  and  a  communis!  college.  (Hufo,  art.  IlU-tt- 
Fitaimt.) 

FRAML1NGH  AM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Suf- 
folk, hund.  Loes,  oa  an  eminence,  near  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Aide,  14  rn.  N.E.  Ipswich.  Ana  of  par,  4470  acres. 
Pop.  of  ditto  in  1831,  2445.  Here  is  an  old  church,  with  a 
lower  96  ft.  high  ;  a  free  school,  and  several  seta  of  alas 
houses.  Here,  also,  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  castle, 
which  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  Saxon  times,  and 
to  which  the  Princess  Mary  repaired  during  the  attempt 
made  by  the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  place  the  Ut- 


FRANCA VILLA,  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  k.  of  Neplev  pros. 
Otnuito,  cap.  tlistr,  on  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  but  unhealthy  ter- 
ritory. 23$  ro.  W.S.W.  Brindisi.  and  17  m.  E..VE.  Tarawa. 
Pop.  11.160.   " It  is  large  and  regularly  built;  the  street* 


wide  and  straight;  the 
style  of  architecture.  Since  the  year  1734,  | 
e ruble  part  of  the  tows  was  thrown  down  by  an  < 
the  dwellings  have  not  been  raised  more  than  one' 
above  the  ground  floor.  The  main  street  would  be  I 
handsome  even  in  a  capital  city.  The  avenues  to  it 
are  well  planted,  and  afford  a  pleasant  shade.  Tire  < 
Is  a  large  edifice,  with  many  handsome  balls  and  galleries. 
The  principal  par.  church  is  gay  and  well  1  lehtrd  but  so 
stuccoed,  festooned,  and  flowery,  'hat  the  whole  decoration 
Is  a  mere  chaos."  (Swinbums,  I,  914.)  There  ore  two 
hospitals,  a  charitable  asylum,  a  most-tic -futt,  and  several 
convents ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  ooaon 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  a  kind  of  snuff  similar  to  that 
made  in  Spain.  Franca  villa  was  founded  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  owes  Its  name  to  on  exemption  from  taxation  far 
ten  years,  granted  to  all  persons  who  settled  in  it.  .>waus- 
bnrne'i  Trarrli  in  fjU  7V«  Siciiie*,  vol.  i. ;  Hanpoldt. 

FRAN  OK  (KINGDOM  OF),  one  of  the  rtehssrt.  ssosi 
important,  and  powerful  of  the  stales  of  Europe,  in  the  W. 
part  of  which  it  is  advantageously  situated,  between  bO. 
420  20  and  spy  N,  and  long.  4<*  W  W.  and  *>  aty  R>; 
having  N.W.  and  N.  the  English  channel  (La  JMsncls). 
the  .traits  of  Dover  {Pa*  dc  C«W.  and  the  North  sea, 


N.E.  Belgium.  Dutch 

of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  E.  the  territories  of  1 
erland  and  the  Sardinian  stales ;  8.  the  Medit 
Spain  j  and  W.  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  Ex 
cept  oa  its  N.E.  frontier,  lie  actual  are  identical  with  ha 
natural  boundaries ;  being  on  the  E.  the  Rhine  from  tike 
Influx  of  the  Lautcr  to  Baste,  the  Jura  mountains,  and  the 
Alps  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  latter  and  the  Pyiumes  en 
the  S. ;  and  N.W.  and  W.  the  English  rheaael  and  the 
ocean.  The  shape  of  France  is  somewhat  hexagonal.  Its 
greatest  length  N.W.  to  3.E.  (from  the  extremity  of  the 
dep.  Finlstcrrc  to  the  iwninsiila  of  Amines)  is  M4  m. ;  to 
greatest  breadth  (a  line  crossing  the  fanner  nearly  at  rirhi 
ancles)  is  620  m.  Length.  N.  to  8,  Dunkirk  to  Perptgnan, 
nearly  600  m. ;  greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.  (a  line  passnng 
from  near  Lauterhurg  to  Brest,  through  Paris)  about  the 
same :  least  breadth  E.  to  W.  about  its  centre  335  rn  In- 
clusive  of  Corsica,  which,  though  belonging  naturally  to 
It.n)>.  forms  a  dep.  of  France,  the  total  area  ks  estimated, 
in  the  official  tables  published Iby  the  French  government, 
at  52.788,61*  hectar.*.  or  203,736  sq.  in.  The  pup,  which 
in  1801.  was  27.349.000.  hal  Increased  in  1821  to  30  461. pC* 
in  1831  to  32  .Vi0.223.  and  in  1836  to  33.540.910.  of  sekeaB 
Ifi.4G0.701  were  mates,  and  17,080.209  females.  f^nci 
OJUiai  TaMn;  St.  Fargtnu,  .fprrcu  SUtttsUfue  <U  U 
trance.) 

Pkyicai 
Inland*.— ¥tiu\ce  is  i 
torn,  und  the  active  spirit  of  I 
measure  to  her  admirable  geographii 
commanding  influence  in  European  affairs.    Unlike  i 
of  the  other  stales  of  Cenl/ol  Europe,  she  has  the  ces 
tnand  of  three  seas,  Ine lading  those  which  wash  both  tl 
N.  and  the  8.  shores  of  that  continent.   Her  entire  line 
frontier,  by  sea  and  land,  is  estimated  at  about 
Mpcrc*  suai$t.  p  19.)   Of  this  extent,  1356  m.  am 


^"^pieThiuta  o^ot 
(graphical  position,  for  her 
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rand  tide  ;  and  being  Tor  upw  ard*  of  000  ru.  of  that  durtoncc 
enclosed  by  strong  and  well-marked  natural  barriers,  the 
country  U  In  so  for  well  secured  and  easy  to  defend  ngil—t 
foreign  aggression.  Of  the  1485  m.  of  sea-coast,  about  300 
m.  arc  on  the  Mediterranean,  565  on  the  Atlantic,  and  560 
on  the  English  channel  and  North  sea.  The  N.W.  coast 
present*  the  two  considerable  peninsulas  of  Brittany  and 
Cotentln,  Die  bay  of  St.  Malo  between  them,  the  estuaries 
of  the  Seine,  and  the  harbours  of  Morloix,  Cherbourg. 
Havre.  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  fee.  Prom  Dunkirk  to 
Calais  the  shore  Is  bordered  by  sandy  downs.  From  the 
Latter  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  chalk  and  marl  dins  ;  farther  Wm  granitic 
clitli  alternate  with  low  shelving  shores.  There  Is  seldom 
deep  water  near  the  shore  on  this  coast ;  the  bay  of  Can- 
eale  near  Avronches,  for  Instance,  Is  In  a  great  measure  left 
dry*  <U  ebb-tide,  and  passengers  at  such  times  go  from  the 
mai  aland  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  across  the  sands.  In  carriage*. 
The  W.  part  of  this  coast  is  beset  with  rocks  ;  these  are 
especially  numerous  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Vlre.  Good  harbours  are  few,  and  navigation  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  violent  tides,  the  force  of  which  la  at- 
tested by  numerous  salt  marshes  along  the  shore,  produced 
by  Irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  YV.  coast,  formed  in  part  by 
the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  Is  at  first  elevated,  bold,  and 
rocky,  but  as  it  proceeds  8.  It  gradually  declines,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Girondc  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  it 
presents  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  Interspersed 
With  marshes.  Besides  the  Girondc.  the  I xilre  disembogues 
on  Una  coast,  which  is  farther  Indented  by  numerous  bays. 
The  8.  coast,  except  in  its  E.  part,  is  generally  low,  sandy, 
and  bordered,  where  It  surrounds  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  by 
numerous  lagoons;  and  its  harbours  are  in  general  neither 
well  sheltered  nor  easy  of  access,  though  this  Is  by  no 
means  the  case  Willi  'loulon  and  one  Of  two  more.  Ex- 
clusive of  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  the  Islands 
round  Prance,  and  belonging  to  her,  are  of  comparatively 
Bale  importance :  they  lie  mostly  along  the  VV.  coast: 
Oleron,  Re,  Ycu,  Noirmou tiers,  Belle  lie,  and  Ouessant 
(Ushant)  being  the  chief.  Those  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  isles  of  Hie  res.  Ratonenu,  Pomfgue,  ate.,  near  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  the  only  ones  in  the  channel  are  Brehat  and  a 
few  rocky  groups  In  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  of  whkh  that  of 
Chausey  Is  the  principal.  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney. 
Ice.  belong  to  England,  and  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ex 
tensive  dominious  the  English  sovereigns  once  possessed  in 
France.  (Hugo,  France  Futorciqiu  ;  Diet.  Qtogr. ;  Aprr 
f  Statist.,  4-c.) 

Mountains,  i-c. — According  to  Biugulere  (Orograpke  dt 
r  Europe),  these  belong  wholly  to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrcnean 
systems,  the  line  of  separation  between  which  is  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  canal  of  Langucdoc.  The  ramllications 
Of  the  Alpine  system  in  Prance  are  therefore  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  the  Pyrencon ;  they  comprise  the 
mountain  ranges  throughout  the  country,  except  In  the 
8.W.  The  principal  mountain  chain,  or  great  watershed 
of  Prance,  Intersects  the  country'  under  the  names  uf  the 
Paucllles,  plateau  of  Langres,  Cote  d'Or,  Ccvennes,  fee., 
in  a  general  direction  N.E.  to  8.W. ;  but  running  much 
nearer  to  the  S.E.  than  the  N'.W.  extrendty  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  thereby  divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts. 
On  the  N.  and  XV.  sides  of  this  chain  several  considerable 
branches  are  given  off,  as  the  Vosgus,  Moselle,  and  Argonne 
ranges,  the  plateau  d'Orleans,  and  Morvnn  mountains, 
whkh  stretch  to  the  extremities  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tanny,  etc.  These  ranges  separate  the  principal  river  ba- 
sin*, tbo*c  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle,  Mouse,  Seine,  and  Loire, 
from  each  other ;  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  on  the  S.E. 
tide  of  the  Ccvennes,  enclosed  between  them  and  the  Alps. 
Connected  by  ramifications  with  the  Cevcnnes,  there  Ls  a 
up  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Puy 
Dome,  Cantal,  and  some  adjacent  deps.  in  the  centre 
and  S.  of  Prance.  This  group,  which  Balbi  and  other  geo- 
graphers regard  as  •  separate  system,  under  the  title  of 
OaUo-Franeique,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from 
that  of  the  Garonne.  The  highest  points  of  this  group 
have  a  somewhat  greater  elevation  than  those  of  the  Pau- 
cities and  Cevcnnes  chain.  The  Pic  do-8aney  (M.  Dors} 
Is  estimated  to  be  6223  ft  In  height,  and  the  Plomb-de- 
Cnntol.  6095  ft*  ;  while  Mezcnc,  the  loftiest  of  the  Ce- 
vcnnes, is  only  5018  ft  high  j  Le  Reculet  (Jura),  5633  ft., 
and  the  Ballon  de  Sulz  (Vosges),  4088  ft.  The  fries— 
send  off  numerous  lateral  branches  through  the  S.E. 
deps,;  their  loftiest  summit  within  the  French  territory  is 
M.  Perdu,  10,f*M  ft.  in  height.  But  the  culminating  point 
In  France  belongs  to  the  Alps,  and  is  probably  fa.  Olan, 
4914  metres  (Hugo),  or  13,835  ft  high;  next  to  which  is 
the  Pk-des-Ecrins,  13,468  ft  in  elevation. 


•  AcoonJmn  to  Bnsfisrs  (Onttyupt*  A*  f  Europe.)  TV  F.ncyc  sto 
lu  M  ii  ><  (ilSJ  '..  IBS  I  -  <M  I  ISSSl  »■>  '>ui,hii  ,.t  63J*  ft.,*JvJ 
Sstkss  Uto  i'lcit-suncT  ti«T  n.,  tat  Mascac  MtU  ft.  hith. 


Jitcers.— Leaving  out  of  view  the  Rhine,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  French  river,  since  it  merely  runs  for 
about  100  m.  along  a  portion  of  iu  E.  frontier,  France  pos- 
sesses no  river  to  rank  with  the  Wolga  or  the  Danube. 

The  principal  are  the  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine.  Meuse, 
and  Moselle.  Except  the  Rhone,  which  has  for  the  most 
port  a  southerly  course,  all  the  above-named  run  In  a  N.  or 
VV.  direction.  The  Loire,  which  Is  the  largest,  and  traver- 
ses the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  rises  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Vlvarais  (Ardeche),  near  Mcxenc  It  runs  generally  N.W. 
as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly  W.S.W.,  with  a  some- 
whut  tortuous  course  to  lu  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
length  of  Its  entire  course  Is  about  620  m.,  of  which  about 
510  m.  are  navigable.  It  receives  from  the  N.  the  Arroux. 
the  Maine  (formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  Snrthe),  and  the 
Eudre ;  and  from  the  8.  the  Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  Vienne, 
Bevre-NonUlse.  Jtc  Nevers,  Orleans,  Blots,  Tours,  Sou- 
mur,  and  Nantes  are  situated  upon  Its  banks.  Tbe  Rhone 
rises  In  Switzerland,  beyond  the  Simplon,  and  after  traver- 
sing the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  forcing  for  Itself  a  passage 
through  the  Alps  not  far  from  Chambery,  enters  Prance  8. 
of  the  Jura  range,  forming  the  entire  8.  and  almost  all  the 
W.  boundary  of  tbe  dep.  of  Ala.  From  Lyons,  where  It 
receives  the  Sadne,  the  direction  of  the  Rhone  Is  nearly 
due  8.  to  Aries,  where  iu  delta  commences ;  and  It  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  by  a  double  set  of  mouths,  I  tier  u 
course  of  530  m.  within  the  French  dom.,  more  thar  310  of 
w  hich  are  navigable.  Iu  principal  affluent  U  the  Sadat, 
which  runs  through  Franchc-CJmte  and  Burgundy,  with 
on  entire  course  of  about  213  B_  of  which  about  165  an 
navigable.  Besides  the  Sadne,  the  Rhone  receives  from 
the  N.  tbe  A  In ;  It  Is  joined  from  the  E.  by  the  Isere.  Drue, 
and  Durance,  famous  for  iu  rapidity  ;  and  from  the  W.  It 
receives  the  Erteux,  Ardeche,  Gordon,  sec.  Lyons,  Va 
lence,  Montellmart,  Avignon,  Tarascon,  and  Aries,  arc  the 
chief  cities  and  towns  on  tbe  Rhone:  upon  the  Sadne 
(which  river  ls  augmented  by  the  Doubs),  Gray,  Chslons- 
sur  Sadne.  and  Macon  are  situated.  The  Garonne  rises  in 
the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  near  M.  Maisdetta.  and  runs  at  first 
N.E.  as  far  as  Thoulouse,  but  thence  onward  iu  course  is 
generally  N.W.  to  iu  mouth  (or,  rather,  the  mouth  of  iu 
a-stuary,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Girondc),  In  the  bar 
of  Biscay,  about  55  in.  N.N.W.  Ilordeaux.  and  1 20  m.  8.S.E. 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  entire  length  of  iu  course, 
including  the  Gironde,  is  estimated  at  about  350  m.,  nearly 
204  of  which  are  navigable.  It  receives  some  considerable 
tributaries ;  as  tbe  Tarn,  which  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  90  m.  J  the  Lot,  navigable  for  190  m. ;  and  the  Dordogne, 
navigable  for  120  m.  from  the  E.,  and  from  the  S.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  IU  course ;  the  Save,  Gimone,  Gers,  Balsa, 
Jtc  Thoulouse,  Agen,  and  Bordeaux  are  situated  on  the 
Garonne.  The  Seine  rises  In  Burgundy,  about  18  m.  N.W. 
Dijon:  iu  general  course  is  N.W.,  but  it  Is  exceedingly 
tortuous,  and  though  in  a  direct  line  iu  course  U  no  mora 
than  about  250  m.,  from  lu  mouth  In  the  British  channel, 
the  windings  of  tlie  river  make  lu  total  length  as  much  as 
500  m.  It  enters  the  channel  by  a  wide  and  capacious 
mouth,  on  the  N.  side  of  which  U  the  town  of  Havre;  its 
estuary,  and  the  lower  part  of  lu  course,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  bort,  which  sometimes  occasions  con- 
siderable damage.  (Set  Astazos,  Solwat  Pbith.  Jtc) 
The  principal  affluent  of  the  Seine  is  the  Marne ;  besides 
which,  it  receives  from  the  E.  the  Aube  and  Olse ;  and 
from  the  8.  and  W.  the  Yonne,  Julne,  Euro,  Bille,  Jtc. 
Paris,  Chatlllon,  Troyes.  Melun,  St  Denis,  St  Gcrrooins. 
Andely  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  Honneur,  and  Havre  are  situated 
upon  lu- banks.  The  Marne,  which  runs  chiefly  through 
Champagne,  has  a  navigable  course  of  215  m. ;  It  receives 
the  Hlais.  Omain,  Oureq.  Jtc. ;  Chalons  sur- Marne  Epernay. 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  Ileum  are  seated  on  It  Both  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle  run  N.  to  join  the  Rhine  beyond 
the  French  dominions :  the  former  has  a  navigable  course 
of  162  m.,  and  the  latter  one  of  about  72  m.  within  France. 
These  rivers,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Escant 
(Scheldt),  Lys,  Sombre,  and  others,  belong  more  properly 
to  Belgium  than  to  Prance.  The  Charente,  the  basin  at 
which  lies  between  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Dordogne, 
has  a  navigable  length  of  about  120  m. ;  and  the  Adour, 
which  traverses  the  deps.  of  tbe  Pyrenees  and  Landes,  has 
a  grant  number  of  tributaries,  including  the  Mldouze,  Pau, 
Oleron,  ttx...  and  o  course  generally  W.,  which  is  navigable 
for  77  m.  The  other  rivers  worthy  of  any  notice,  as  the 
Sonimc,  Orne.  Aisne,  Metirthe,  Ranee,  Vklalne,  A r lege, 
Hernult,  Var,  Jtc.,  are  referred  to  under  the  deps.  to  w  hico 
they  give  their  name,  or  in  which  their  course  b  chiefly 
situated.  (Hugo;  ,-iptcru  Statu:.;  Jhrt.  drug  ;  Qffasaf 
Tablet) 

Lake.  Marsktt,  *>c— Of  the  former  there  are  remark- 
ably few,  and  those  quite  Insignificant  in  point  of  size.  The 
largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  in  the  dep.  Loire  Inferieure; . 
but  it  Is  only  six  miles  across.  There  are  s  few  small 
lakes  among  the  Jura  range*,  and  others  occupy  extinct 
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crater*  in  the  valcanie  district  In  Aim  and  Loire-et-Cber 
marshe*  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagunea  on  the  8. 
and  8.W.  coasts  and  elsewhere  have  been  already  alluded 
•o:  they  are  loo  shallow  to  be  used  otherwise  than  for 
fishing  and  salt-works. 

Otology,  Soil,  and  Minerals. — Geologically,  the  whole 
of  Prance  may  be  considered  as  one  extensive  basin,  the 
circumference  and  centra  of  which  consists  of  primitive 
formations,  the  Intermediate  space  being  filled  with  thece 
of  a  secondary  and  tertiary  kind.  Primitive  rocks  abound 
most  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  so-called  QaUa-Franeique  system 
in  the  centre  of  France.  They  are.  however,  met  with  in 
part  of  Maine  and  Normandy,  In  Vendee,  in  Ardennes, 
where  they  are  conterminous  with  a  chain  of  primitive 
rocks  which  extend  mto  N.W.  Germany,  In  the  Vi*gc«.  in 
Dauphiny  (here),  and  on  the  S.  exist  K.  of  Marseille*, 
The  most  widely  diffused  primary  rocks  are  cranite,  gneiss, 
micaceous  and  argillaceous  whists,  and  primitive  limestone. 
In  Vendee,  to  the  foregoing  may  bo  added  a  crest  number 
of  others.  Including  porphyry,  diorite,  eelogite,  and  ser 
penlines;  and  in  the  Dauphiny  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  the 
rocks  are  said  to  present  a  Mill  greater  diversity.  In 
the  latter  mountains  calcareous  rocks  are  very  abundant : 
and  some  of  a  transition  kind  contain  a  great  number  of 
organic  remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  lti»K)  toisc*,  or 
10,231 feet!  {Diet.  Oiewr.)  Argillaceous  schist,  also  run 
taming  numerous  organic  remains,  is  prevalent  throughout 
•  part  of  Brittany;  granitic  rocks  predominate  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  peninsula.  Porphyry  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  which  exhibit  great  beauty,  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  the 
Vosges  mountains.  In  the  central  group  of  I.unou«iu,  An 
vcrgnc,  fee.,  gneiss,  granite*,  and  micaceous  *c huts  are 
abundant,  but  differ  greatly  in  their  characters  from  thrwe 
of  the  surrounding  mountain  chains.  The  Puy  dc  Dome 
and  some  other  adjacent  mountains  have  a  base  of  trachilc. 
and  In  the  Vivarals  (Ardeche)  especially,  groups  of  gigantic 
basaltic  columns  are  frequently  met  with  in  some  places 
alternating  with  calcareous  strata  containing  fresh  water 
shells.  These  rocks,  together  with  the  traces  of  extinct 
craters,  the  existence  of  lava  streams,  and  other  volcanic 
product*,  clearly  point  to  a  time  of  volcanic  activity  In  this 
region,  which  has  probably  had  place  at  on  very  remote 
period  in  the  history  of  our  planet.  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that  trace*  of  volcanic  action  have  also  been  met 
with  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  In  the  Vosges,  and  In  the 
dep.  Var. 

The  Interval  between  the  primitive  formations  of  the 
centre  and  circumference  of  France  is  nlmost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  secondary  formations.  These  are  nearly  every- 
where calcareous  or  marly,  generally  compact,  and  often 
contain  a  vast  number  of  shells,  madrepores,  and  other 
organic  remains.  They  compose  many  long  hill-ranges,  of 
no  great  height,  but  frequently  steep  and  bare,  or  covered 
only  by  a  thin  vegetable  soil.  All  Lorraine,  and  a  great 
part  of  Franche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  consist  of  these 
formations.  It  is  on  this  kind  of  land  that  the  growths 
yielding  the  finest  Burgundy  wine*  are  raised  in  the  Cute 
i'Or.  The  secondary  formations  extend  through  Dauphiny. 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  Languedoc  with  the  Cevenm*  quite  to 
the  Pyrenees  ;  and  surrounding  the  Paris  basin,  they  reach 
the  sea  both  on  the  N.  and  W.  coast. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  France  are  hlghlv  interesting 
they  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing  great  uuautm.-,  ,f 
shelts  and  the  remains  of  fossil  mammalia  oi  large  stae. 
Tho  most  remarkable  of  the  tertiary  formations  Is  what  is 
called  the  "Paris  Basin,"  which  occupies  a  somewhat  cir- 
cular area  nearly  bounded  by  a  line  passing  through  Blois, 
Orleans.  Montargis,  Provins,  Epernay,  Laon.  Beiuvals. 
Pontoise,  and  Chartre*.  A  still  larger  tertiary  district  is 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  including  almost  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Adour  and  Garonne,  the  deps.  Landes,  Gi- 
rnnde,  fee.  There  are  others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
Rhine,  Allier,  fee.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  district  is 
that  around  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

The  soil  of  France  is,  speaking  generally,  very  superior. 
No  doubt  she  has  large  tracts  of  mountainous,  heathy,  ami 
unproductive  land ;  but  her  productive  soil  bears,  notwith 
standing,  a  larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the 
country  than  in  most  other  European  state*.  According 
to  the  officlnl  returns,  the  total  surface  of  France,  Inclu- 
ding Corsica,  was,  in  1837,  distributed  a*  in  the  following 


The  greatest  extent  of  mountainous  surface  Is  found  in  the 
depa.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  those  of  Aricge,  Cdte 
d*Or,  Drome,  Doubs,  Haute  Loire,  and  Haute  Marne  ;  heath 
land  prevails  most  In  Basses- A I  pes,  Landes,  Gironde,  Finia- 
terre.  and  Herault ;  calcareous  chiefly  in  Oise,  Basses  Alpes, 
Dordogne,  Marne,  and  Vienne  ;  sandy  soils  in  Cher.  Haute 
Loire,  Ixriret,  and  Puv  de  Dome ;  and  rich  land*  in  tiers, 
Aisne,  Eure-et- Loire,  Eure,  Marne,  Nord,  Tarn,  and  Vcmne. 
France  has  considerable  mineral  wealth.  The  metal  most 
is  iron ;  In  1837  it  waa  obtained  in  64  of  the  H 
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depa.  Those  in  whkh  it  is  most  plentifully  produced,  are 
Aautc-Marne,  Haute  Saooe,  Nievre,  CAt*  d'Or,  Dordogne, 
Orne,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Ardennes,  Isere.  Cher,  Aude,  Py- 
renees Oricntales,  Arlege  and  Aaute  Vienne.  Two  (old 
mines  were  formerly  wrought,  one  in  the  dep.  Bas  Rhin 
and  the  other  in  Isere,  but  both  have  long  been  abandoned. 
There  are  also  two  silver  mines,  one  la  each  of  the  above 
derw.,  but  only  that  of  Allemonte  (Isere)  is  at  present 
wrought.  Silver  is.  however,  frequently  found  in  the  lead 
mines,  which  are  chiefly  abundant  In  Finisterre,  and  the 
Kheniah.  Alpine,  and  some  of  the  B.  deps.  Copper,  mer- 
cury, zinc,  tin,  antimony,  and  manganese,  both  in  large 
quantities,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  chrome,  4fcc.,  are  met 
with  ;  ami  among  the  rarer  metals  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten. ft/<3Hium  in  Haute  Vienne,  and  uranium  near  A  ulna. 
Coal  is  very  widely  diffused.  The  principal  coal-field  is 
in  the  dep  du  Nord.  where  it  forms  part  of  a  coal  district 
.V)  leagues  in  length  by  two  broad,  extending  into  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Others  exist  in  the  deps.  on  the  Upper  Loire,  in 
Aveymn.  tcr. ;  coal  mines  are  particularly  numerous  around 
St.  Ktienne.  The  salt  beds,  discovered  about  20  yean  since 
in  Lorraine,  are  supposed  to  extend  beneath  a  surface  of  30 
square  leagues,  and  will  fully  supply  France  forage*.  Turf 
in  the  X,  nsphaltum  in  the  E.  and  elsewhere,  naphtha  aad 
sulphur  in  the  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  plaster  of  Paris,  por- 
celain and  other  clays,  graphite,  asbestos.  Jet,  and  m-ax 
gems,  lithographic,  mill,  and  building  alone,  excellent 
marble,  slate,  granite,  &c,  are  also  among  the  valuable 
mineral  products.  Mining  industry  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter 

There  are  no  fewer  than  700  (or,  according  to  Hugo,  up- 
wards  of  1000)  mineral  springs,  of  a  medicinal  character, 
though  only  about  90  of  these  are  frequented  by  visiters,  of 
whom  there  are  perhaps  in  all  about  40,000  yearly.  The 
principal  are  the  warm  sulphureous  springs  of  Ban  re*, 
Cautereta,  Bagnercs-de-Blgorre,  and  dc  Luchon,  In  the  Py- 
renees; the  saline  springs  of  All,  the  chalybeate*  of  Bour- 
bon I'Archambault  (Vosges),  and  Plombiercs;  the  cold 
springs  of  Enghicn,  etc. 

The  climate  of  France  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  air  is  generally  pure,  and  the  winters 
mild ;  though  the  differences  of  latitude,  elevation,  soil,  ex- 
posure, Ace.,  occasion,  in  this  respect,  very  material  differ- 
ences. Generally,  France  may  be  divided  into  four  regions- 
The  1st,  or  moat  8. — the  region  of  the  olive — la  bounded  X. 
and  W.  by  a  line  passing  diagonally  from  Bagneres-de- 
Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  Die  in  Drome.    The  3d,  or 
region  through  which  the  cultivation  of  maize  exteaik, 
stretches  as  far  N.  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  to* 
Gimnde  to  the  N.  extremity  of  Alsace.   The  3d 
which  terminates  together  with  the  culture  of  the 
has,  for  its  N.  limit,  a  line  extending  from  the  i 
Loire  to  Merle  res  In  Ardennes.   The  -Mi.  or  N.  ; 
prises  the  rest  of  the  country.   The  me 
ture  of  different  parts  of  France  ha*  been  i 
lows,  by  Humboldt;  at  Toulon  92°  (Fahr.) ;  at 
59-5°,  at  Bordeaux  5ti°,  at  Nantes  55-3°,  at  Parts  51-2,  and 
at  Dunkirk  50-5°.   More  rain  appears  to  fall  during  the 
year  on  the  8.E.  than  on  the  N.W,  side  of  the  great  water- 
shed, the  average  being,  in  Isere  33  inches,  in  Haut  Rha 
from  24  to  32  in.,  at  Lyons  29  in.,  and  at  Montpelier  28  in.; 
while  at  Paris  the  fall  b  only  19  in.,  in  Orne  90  In,  and  in 
Ille-et-Vllainc  21  In.   But  notwithstanding  this  result,  Utt 
sky  is  generally  bright,  and  the  atmosphere  clear  in  the 
H.E.,  and  there  are  at  least  one-third  fewer  rainy  days  than 
in  the  N.W'..  where  the  atmosphere  is  almost  constantly 
charged  with  moisture  brought  by  the  VV.  winds  which 
commonly  prevail,  and  the  weather  is  more  or  less  cold  for 
half  the  year.   The  centre  of  the  country  enjoy*  a  happy 
medium  of  temperature  and  climate ;  In  the  S.  the  summer* 
are  long,  dry.  and  hot.  The  department*  around  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  are  subject  to  a  violent  N.  wind  called,  la  Pro- 
vencal, the  bite,  the  eireius  of  ancient  writers.  According 
to  Mr.  Inglls,  "this  wind  is  the  curse  of  all  these  prow, 
and  it  Is  scarcely  possible,  in  travelling  through  this  coun- 
try, to  meet  with  a  greater  misfortune  than  a  hist  wind, 
especially  If  the  word  '  meet'  be  interpreted  literally.  It* 
effect  upon  the  frame  Is  singularly  disagreeable ;  It  | 
the  mouth  and  throat,  creates  a  feeling  of  i 

to  dry  up  the  whole  juices  of  the  body."  (1 
'  arc,  p.  108;  Jtpercn  Statist*?**,  d-e.) 

of  France  are  said  by 
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comprise  upwards  of  830  MM*  and  6000  species.  All 
ha.™'        taUd^Ji  wirhti?toT!a*t  M»«3S  ^The 
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richly  wooded  part*  are  the 
particularly  the  Vosges,  the  plateau 
leans,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  mountain* 
Limousin.  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Provence,  the  8.  part 
of  Languedoc,  and  the  VV.  of  France,  are  but  Indifferently 
wooded.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech, 
maple,  ash,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch,  poplar,  larch,  pine,  Mr, 
box,  cornel,  Jtc.  In  the  Vatgea  and  Jura  mountains,  Brit- 
tany, and  the  Aonstes,  there  are  extensive  forests  of  fir ;  the 
chestnut  woods  are  very  line  in  Haute  Loire.  The  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  pistachio,  and  carob  grow  wild  In  the  •*>.. 
but  there  only ;  and  the  fruits  of  all  are  Inferior  to  those  of 
warmer  climates.  The  caper  {C-appmris  spituMa),  diffused 
over  Provence,  furnishes  a  well-known  article  of  export. 
Cherries,  apples,  and  several  other  fruits  grow  wild  :  apples 
and  pears  arc  largely  cultivated  in  the  N.  departments,  and 
prunes  In  the  centre  of  Prance.  The  culture  of  these  and 
other  fruits  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Mr.  Irvglks  who  travelled  through  many  countries  of  En- 
rope  on  foot,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  scenery  of 
France:  "All  panegyric  upon  the  loveliness  and  laughing 
fertility  of  Prance  Is  rhodomonlnde.  There  is  more  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  picturesque  in  many  a  single  county  of 
England,  or  even  of  Scotland,  than  in  all  the  scattered 
beauties  of  Prance,  were  they  concentrated  within  a  ring- 
fence  ;  excepting  always  the  Pyrenees,  which  I  cannot  help 
looking  upon  as  a  kind  of  separate  territory — the  mere 
between  Franco  and  Spain ;  but  at  nil  events  the 
t  be 
port  of 


anu  .-pain  ;  out  at  nit  events  me 
I.  I  have  travelled  through  al- 
e :  and  truly.  I  have  found  its 
the  banks  of  some  of  its  rivers 


lovely  land.  And  even  in  these  favoured  parts,  such  as 
the  vaunted  OrleannoU.  where  shall  we  rind  the  green 


along  the  bunks  of  our  Thames,  Avon,  or 
Severn  ;  or  upon  which  of  them  shall  we  p  i  use  to  admire 
those  romantic  views — that  charming  variety  of  rock, 
wood,  and  mountain—  that  characterize  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar,  the  Wye,  the  Derwent,  the  Swale,  the  YVharff.  or 
the  Dove  1  These  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  ....  I  pity 
the  man  who  crosses  Prance  in  any  direction.  Thousands 
know  bow  ennuyani  is  the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris ; 
but  they  who  never  travel  farther,  suppose  that  lovely 
France,  panegyrised  by  so  many,  lies  beyond.  No  such 
thing.  Let  them  continue  their  journey  by  whichever  road 
they  please,  and  they  will  find  but  little  improvement. 
•  •  •  Chateaux  also  wo  have  in  these  provinces  (those 
of  the  3.),  but  oh!  bow  different  from  the  chateaux  of 
which  we  read  in  the  romance  writers,  o_d  which  never 
existed  but  in  their  Imaginations !  The  chateaux  ore  for 
the  most  part  boxes  upon  a  large  scale ;  staring  houses  with 
wings,  and  a  parapet  wall  in  front,  covered  with  vases  of 
flowers.  In  short,  we  find  the  whole  a  delusion ;  and  our 
minds  revert  to  the  green  acclivities  of  our  own  hiUs,  our 
oak  forests,  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  beauty  and  fertili- 
ty that,  along  with  the  picturesque,  mingle  in  an  English 
landscape."  But  if  the  indlscrlminating  panegyrists  of 
France  have  gone  too  for  on  the  one  hand,  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Inglis  has  as  much  overshot  the  mark  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Maclaren,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  authority, 
says  that  from  Chalons  sur  Marne  to  Avignon  the  Rhone 
flows  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and 
delightful  regions  In  the  world.  And  there  are  many  other 
districts  in  France,  the  scenery  of  which  will  bear  a  com- 
i  with  that  of  any  other  country. 
ia/i.-The  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boor  ore  the  only 
now  inhabiting  Prance,  and  the 

:lviUxaHon.U>  The^daek  bear' ( l/>^ 
ted  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps 
the  lsard,  chamois,  and  wild  goat  arc 
an  active  war  of  extermina 
ti<>n  carried  on  against  the  wolves,  those  animals  arc  still 
very  numerous  In  some  departments,  as  In  Morbthan,  Sarthe, 
Vendee,  Landcs,  and  the  central  mountainous  departments. 
In  the  Cevennes,  the  lynx  Is  sometimes  found,  though  rarely. 
The  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox  abound  In  all  well-wooded 
parts.  The  red  and  fallow  deer,  forme' y  so  plentiful  in  the 
royal  parks  have  become  rare ;  hares  and  rabbits  ore  ex- 
tremely abundant.  Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the  polecat, 
weasel,  otter,  marten,  hedgehog,  und  the  other  small  wild 
animals,  common  throughout  Kurope,  are  as  numerous  In 
France  as  elsewhere ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  desman 
(mas  moseAifrrut),  an  aquatic  quadruped,  inhibit-  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarbcs,  as  some  beavers  do  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Seals,  dotphl 
an  met  with  around  the  coasts. 


lingo,  roller,  wasp-eater,  beccafica,  orto- 
large  and  small,  inhabit  the  deps.  of  the 
The  cock-of-the-wood,  and  red  and  grey 


il  winged 
in  the  dec 


Include  two  kinds  of 
not  else 

of  the 

ranenn,  as  the 
Ian.  Jtc.  Bustards, 
N.  W.  and  centre, 
partridges,  are  the 
are  particuls 
rente-Inferieure :  in  cold  i 
country. 

Reptiles  are  few ;  there  are  but  two  venomous  serpents. 
A  kind  of  gecko  inhabits  the  S.  shores ;  the  salamander, 
large  green  lizard,  mud-tortoise  and  bufo  obttrtneant,  are 
the  other  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  class.  In  some 
deps.  frogs  are  reared  in  large  numbers  a*  articles  of  food. 
The  fisheries  of  turbot,  sole,  ray,  mackerel,  herring,  pilchard, 
mullet,  Ate.  in  the  V  and  W.  seas,  and  of  the  tunny  and 
anchovy  in  the  Mediterranean,  furnish  employment  to  nu- 
merous families.  Oysters  are  very  abundant  on  the  X.  and 
\V.  coasts,  as  well  as  muscles  and  lobsters.  Leeches  are 
exported  from  Prance  In  large  quantities.  There  are  two 
species  of  scorpion.  Conthnrides  and  the  cochineal  insect 
are  met  with  In  the  S.  Hugo,  FraH.ee  I'ittoretqne ;  Apercu 
StAtistioue  ;  Diet.  Otog.) 

Population. — The  information  with  respect  to  the  pop., 
of  France  previously  to  1784  Is  extremely  imperfect.  But, 
according  to  the  best  attainable  Information,  it  amount- 
ed, in  1700,  to  19,669.000,  and  in  1763  to  31,709,000,  in- 
cluding Corsica.  In  1784  it  was  estimated  by  Nccker  at 
24.800,000. 

The  official  returns  give  the  following  numbers  for  the , 
undermentioned  years:— 

1801  .  .  .  37,349,003  I  1  -  X,  .  .  .  31.858,937 
1806  .  .  .  39.107,435  1831  ...  34,509.333 
1831      .   .   .   30,401,875 1  1636     .    .   .  33,540.910 

It  appears,  therefore,  supposing  the  rtatement  for  1801  to  be 
correct,  that  the  increase  of  the  pop.  In  the  thirty  five  years 
ending  with  1836  had  been  6,192.910,  or  between  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  part  of  its  amount  In  1801.  Between  those  two 
epochs  there  were  born  33,336,4*23  children,  17,135,444  males, 
and  16,090,978  females  I  the  deaths  during  the  same  period 
were  37,901,303  ;  14,338.339  being  males,  and  13.67Ti.033  fe- 
males. Of  tbe  births  3,133,940  were  illegitimate,  the  over- 
age of  these  to  legitimate  births  for  the  some  period  being 
nearly  1  to  15  annually.  But  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births,  which  in  1800  was  only  41,635, 
had  in  1831  increased  to  74,737  ;  so  that  while  tin-  total  pop. 
had  increased  only  about  I  -Ith  part,  the  number  of  illcgui 
mate  births  had  nearly  doubled.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  varies  greatly  in  different  deps. ;  it  is  largest  in  those* 
which  contain  the  largest  cities.  The  Seine  stands  at  tht 
head  of  these:  in  it  the  illegitimate  are  to  the  legitimate 
births  as  1  to  3-66 ;  to  that  of  tbe  Rhone  as  1  to  5-91 ;  la 
tseinc-Inferieure  as  1  to  7  5.  Illegitimate  births  are  fewest 
In  Vendee,  where  the  proportion  is  only  1  to  63  48.  In  1836. 
the  subdivisions  of  the  pop.  were  as  follows:— 

18,774.096 


Children  and  unmarried  persons 
Married  


12,408.344 

3,357,870 


of  marriages  for  t 
as  8.390.064 :  and 


thirty  live  years  above 
average  proportion  of 


The  number 
mentioned,  was 

children  to  each  marriage  3-95,  or  very 

If  we  draw  an  imaginary  line  E.  and  W.  through  France, 
about  tho  parallel  of  47°  Int.  we  shall  find  that  the  40  dt 
N.  of  that  line,  with  an  area  of  91330  sq.  m.,  had.  to  1836. 
a  pop.  of  about  18340,000.  while  the  46  deps.  chiefly  S.  of 
the  same  line,  with  an  area  of  111.505  sq.  m.,  had  a  pop. 
of  somewhat  more  than  15,300,000.  The  If.  of  Prance, 
therefore,  with  a  surface  19,375  sq.  m.  less  than  the  8.,  has 
3,000,000  more  Inhabitant*.  The  average  pop.  to  the  sq. 
m.  throughout  the  country  Is  estimated  at  164.  which  is 
precisely  the  density  of  the  dep.  Jura.  37  deps.  are  more 
thickly  peopled  than  the  average,  bat  to  general  only 
slightly  so.  The  most  densely  inhabited,  the  small  dep.  of 
the  Seine,  in  which  Paris  is  situated,  has  6.048  inhabitant 
to  the  sq.  in.,  the  dep.  du  Nord  has  4«H  that  of  Rhone  447. 
and  that  of  Seine  Inferieure  309.  The  Basses- A 1  pes,  the 
least  populous,  has  only  60  individuals  to  the  tq.  m. 

There  ere  about  1800  suicides  annually  committed  ir 
France,  which  gives  1  for  every  18,33.1  inhabitants.  They 
are  more  frequent  in  the  N.  than  to  tbe  S.  In  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine  the  proportion  Is  1  to  3633,  In  the  Haute  Loirs 
only  as  1  to  163,343  deaths.  Prance  has  but  few  Very  large 
towns,  but  it  bos  a  great  number  with  a  pop.  vary  ing  from 
5000  to  30,000.  Or  tbe  total  pop.  4  5ths  are  estimated  to 
reside  to  the  rural  districts,  and  but  l  -5th  part  in  towns  of 
more  than  1500  inhabitants.  (Curve,  dee  Gene  du  Motile , 
OfLcitl  TaUee.) 
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Distribution  ef  J^andfd  Prvpnty  —  .Igrteuitur*.  —  In 
France,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  property  of  per- 
sons dylne;  Intentate  was  subject.  In  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  lo  different  regulation* ;  but  everywhere  estate* 
could  be  deposed  of  by  will,  nnd  settled  by  entail.  At  the 
revolution  a  nearly  total  chante  was  made  in  these  respects ; 
the  same  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  property  were 
*4*nbll»hed  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  j  nnd  the  power  of 
disposing  of  property  by  will  was  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  Thn»  It  was  enacted,  1.  That  the  property 
of  persons  dying  Intestate  shall  be  equally  divided  among 
their  children,  without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority ;  and.  2. 
That,  when  n  person  powesW of  property  wishes  to  m nkc 
a  will,  he  shall  be  permitted,  provided  he  have  only  one 
child,  to  dispose  of  a  moiety  of  his  property,  the  child  In- 
heriting ihe  other  moiety  as  matter  of  right ;  if  the  testator 

Bj 


have  two  children,  he  Is  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  third  part 
of  his  property  ;  and  if  four  children,  of  a  fourth :  and  so 
on.  the  rest  being  equalU  divided  among  the  children. 

This  law  was  intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  thai 
old  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  usurpation  and  op 
privileges  had  entailed  much  misery  on  the  country; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  was  well  fitted  to  accomplish 
this  object.  No  doubt,  however,  this  might  have  been  at- 
tained otherwise  and  without  occasioning  the  pernicious) 
results  Inseparable  from  this  law.  By  Interfering  to  so  ex- 
treme an  extent  In  the  disposal  of  a  man's  property,  it  must 
plainly  lessen  the  motives  lo  accumulation ;  while,  by  tnar 
dering  the  children  In  a  great  measure  Independent,  U 
weaken!  the  paternal  authority,  and  has  the  same  injurious 
operation  In  reference  to  an  entire  family,  that  the  flcoinii 
law  of  entail  has  In  reference  to  a  single  child.    But  its 
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iato  minute  portiona,  Incapable  of 
beat  manner,  and  in  the  consequent  stir 


In  its  Inevitable  tendency  to  reduce 

"  being 
stimulus 

U  gives i  to  the  increaae  of  a  pauper  agricultural  population. 

That  tbe  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  Prance  haa 
been  materially  Improved  since  the  revolution,  is  true.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  this  Improvement  baa  been  in  any  respect 
owing  to  the  law  of  equal  Inheritance.  It  has  taken  place, 
not  in  consequence,  bat  In  despite,  of  that  law.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  game  law*  and  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  and  of  the  gabelle  corvees,  and  other  oppressive 
and  partial  burdens  and  imposts,  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  proprietors  and  farmers ;  and,  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tage*, a  large  extent  of  common  lands  was  divided,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  vast  possession!)  belonging  to  the  church 
and  to  the  emigrants  came  into  their  bands  at  extremely 
low  prices,  so  that  while  small  properties  were  generally 
augmented,  farmers  were  at  tbe  Mine  time,  in  very  many 
instances,  changed  into  landlords.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  fresh  energy  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
that  a  great  improvement  haa  been  effected. 

Still,  however,  It  is  certain  that  the  rapid  division  of 
landed  property,  and  the  continually  Increasing  excess  of 
tbe  agricultural  population,  caused  by  the  existing  law  of 
succession,  have  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  these 
advantageous  circumstances,  and  form  at  this  moment  the 
prominent  evils  la  tbe  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
France.  "  Tbe  population  of  that  country,"  nays  Mr.  Blrk- 
beck,  "seems  to  be  arranged  thus:  a  town  depends  for 
subsistence  on  the  lands  Immediately  around  It  The  cul- 
tivators individually  have  not  much  to  spare ;  because,  as 
their  husbandry  is  a  sort  of  gardening,  it  requires  a  ' 
country  population,  and  has,  in  proportion  leas 
of  produce.   Thus  la  formed  a  i 


so  they 


entre  of  it,  I 
i  arts  and  mi 


The  cultivator 
produce  In  sous,  and  he  expends  only 
roan  is  on  a  par  with  the  farmer ; 
expend ;  and  thus  30,000  persons  may 
with  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  the 
tering  the  superfluity  of  the  country  for  the 
fnctures  of  the  town.  Poor  from  generation  to 
and  growing  continually  poorer  aa  they  Increase  In  numbers ; 
In  the  country  by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  property,  in 
the  town  by  the  division  and  subdivision  of  trades  and 
professions ;  such  a  people,  Instead  of  proceeding  from  the 
necessaries  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  then  to  the  luxuries, 
as  is  the  order  of  things  In  England,  are  rather  retrograde 
than  progressive.  There  is  no  odvnncement  In  French  so- 
ciety, no  Improvement,  nor  hope  of  It"  (7Vmr  in  France, 
4th  ed.  p.  34.) 

In  his  Tsar  in  France,  Mr.  J.  P.  Oobbett  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  law 
of  equal  succession  in  Normandy : — •'  I  hear,  on  all  sides, 
here  tn  Normandy,  great  lamentations  on  account  of  the 
effects  of  tins  revolutionary  law.  They  tell  me,  that  It  has 
dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families  who  had 
been  on  the  same  spot  for  centuries ;  that  It  is  dally  opera- 
ting in  the  same  way ;  that  it  has,  in  a  great  degree,  chanced 
the  state  of  the  farm  buildings ;  that  It  has  caused  the  land 
to  be  worse  cultivated;  that  It  has  caused  great  havoc 
among  timber  trees ;  and  there  are  persons  who  do  not 
scruple  to  ossen,  that  society  in  France  will  become  de- 
graded in  the  extreme,  unless  the  law  be  changed  In  this 
respect'*  (P.  100.) 

The  beat  French  writers  concur  tn  the  view  now  given 
of  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  its  operation  In  occasion- 
ing the  endless  division  and  subdivision  of  the  Innd,  "  dont 
faction  funeatt  divert  U  tat  de  no*  campagnet  arte  una 
aJLtgtante  rapiditi."*  But  the  official  returns  published 
by  the  French  government  supply  the  best  Illustration  of 
the  extreme  subdivision  of  landed  property  in  France.  In 
1815,  for  example,  there  were  10,083,751  pro]tertie*.  great 
and  small,  charged  separately  to  the  land  tnx,  or  mntribw 
tion  JoucUrt.  In  1835  this  number  h'ld  increased  to 
J0,H93.528t,  being  an  increase  of  no  fewer  than  809,777 
properties  In  the  Interval  !  This  statement  does  not  how- 
ever, show  the  number  of  proprietors,  as  many  of  the  latter 
hold  properties  in  different  communes,  nnd  pay  taxes  in 
each.  In  1816  the  number  of  proprietors  was  estimated  by 
the  Due  de  Uaete  at  4.833.000;  and  as  this  estimate  Is 
believed  to  have  been  rather  under  than  above  the  mark, 
of  proprietors  may  now  be  safely  estimated  at 
I.  The  greater  number  of  these  being  heads 
of  families,  consisting  of  about  five  persons  each,  it  follows 
that  the  proprietary  class  In  France  must  comprise  from 
1 7,000,000  to  18,000.000  Individuals !  Bat  exclusive  of  this 
class,  the  persons  occupying  lands  as  tenants,  and  the  class 
of  agricultural  labourers,  are  supposed  to  amount  together 

•  For  prvoh  of  ihie,  ssa  M'Cailuch's  e4.  of  the  Wealth  of 
V*  I  >ol.  S  TO. 

•  OAcul  Accounts  by  ths  M.nii*r  of  Commerce.  I8S7. 


to  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  or  so 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  individuals.  Hence,  of  the 
entire  populntion  of  France,  amounting  to  33,500,000  about 
a  half  belongs  to  the  class  of  proprietors,  and  about  two 
thirds  are  either  engaged  in  tbe  business  of  agriculture,  or 
depend  directly  on  It  for  support  In  no  other  European 
country  is  there  such  a  vast  body  of  proprietors ;  and,  ex- 


cept where  agriculture  is  the  only  employment,  there  is 

of  the  population  la  Imme 

dintely  dependent  on  the  soil. 


none  where  so  large  a  portion 


People  In  England  being  ncrustomed  to  associate  idea* 
of  great  wealth  and  respectability  with  the  possession  of 
landed  property,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  a  country  where 
almost  every  second  person  yon  meet  ia  a  proprietor,  must 
be  in  a  peculiarly  prosperous  condition.  But  the  reverse  Is 
tbe  fact  Many  of  the  so-called  proprietors  do  not  possess 
above  one  or  two  acres,  nnd  some  not  so  much;  and  in 
most  departments  the  majority  of  properties  vary  from 
5  to  10,  30  and  40  acres.  The  single  department  of  tbe 
Bouchcs  dn  Rhone  contains  three  times  as  many  proprie- 
tors as  are  to  be  found  In  Scotland.  The  contribution 
fancier*,  though  there  arc  great  Inequalities  in  its  pres 
sure,  amounts  nt  an  average,  to  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth 
part  of  the  rent  of  the  land ;  and  It  is  seen  from  the  official 
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Hence  it  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  landed 
properties  tn  France,  nearly  a  half  are  assessed  at  lest 
than  5  fr.  a  year;  so  that  taking  the  assessment  at  only 
l-10th  part  of  the  rent  it  follows  that  about  half  the  pro- 
perties in  France  are  not  worth  more  than  50  fr.  or  40s.  a 
year!  And  it  farther  appears  that  of  the  whole  properties 
In  France  amounting  to  10,893,528,  no  fewer  than  9,845,027, 
being  about  9-10ths  of  tbe  entire  number,  arc  assessed 
Itclow  and  not  above  50  fr.  a  year ;  which,  on  the  above 
supposition,  shows  that  9  In  every  10  of  the  existing  pro- 
perties in  France  are  worth  under  500  fr.,  or  £90  a  year  I 
It  Is  also  seen  that  In  tbe  entire  kingdom  there  are  only 
13361  properties  assessed  at  above  1000  fr.  a  year,  or 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  worth  more  than  10,000  fr., 
or  £400  a  year ! 

Such  being  the  case,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
thnt  though,  speaking  generally,  the  small  proprietors  are 
Industrious  and  economical,  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
miserably  poor,  and  strongly  attached  to 
and  that  even  if  they  had  a  knowledge  t 
cesses,  the  want  of  cnpital  would  be  an  I 
cle  to  their  carrying  them  Into  practice.  It  hi « 
this  moment  In  several  of  the  southern  detsutmcnta,  as  it 
was  3000  years  ago,  to  thrash  com  by  treading  It  with 
horses  !  And  in  some  districts  the  ploughs  now  in  use  are 
said  to  be  the  same  as  those  described  by  Virgil !  {Hugo, 
France  Pittoretqne,  6c,  art.  Corrite,  6c.)  Many  of  the 
small  proprietors  rarely  taste  butchers'  meat ;  and  are  loo 
happy  when  they  find  an  opportunity  of  eking  out  their 
narrow  means  by  working  at  day  wages  on  the  larger 
properties,  if  there  be  any  such.  In  their  vicinity.  Such 
proprietors  are  not  nearly  so  well  off  as  common  labourer* 
in  England. 

In  a  tract  by  M.  tafitte,  on  n  proposal  for  reducing  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  published  a  few  years  since,  be 
observes  : — "  HI  en  effet  le  mamifncturicr  ilea  nos  grandes 
villes  est  aussi  aviso,  aussl  adroit  que  rhomme  doit  ftre 
nujourd'hul,  nntre  agricultcur  est  aussi  ignorant,  aussi 
pauvre  que  dans  les  siecles  de  la  feodalitt  ;  et  nous  avon* 
rindigente  France  du  quatorzieme  siecle,  pour  consommer 
les  prod u its  de  ringenleusc  et  riche  France  du  dixneti 
viimc  sWcle.  Une  partie  consiib  nible  «k  la  population  ne 
mange  nl  pain  ni  viande,  ne  se  neurit  que  de  quelques 
griMsienrs  1>*  entries,  et  se  couvre  a  peine  de  quelques 
miserable*  haillons!"  And  such  is  necessarily  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  imputation  of  every  country  in 
which  the  land  Is  parcelled  out  Into  minute  portions,  which 
neither  furnish  sufficient  employment  nor  subsistence  to 
their  occupiers.  The  latter,  cat  off  from  every  hope  of 
rising  In  the  world,  sink  Into  a  state  of  stupid  apathy,  and 
are  destitute  alike  of  capital,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 

In  some  departments  tbe  process  of  division  and  subdi- 
vision has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  In  others ;  but  gene 
rally  If  a  property  exceed  100  or  900  acres,  and  in  many 
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I  If  It  exceed  eighty.  it  is  divided  and  a  portion  let 
to  a  tenant,  I'nhappily,  tiio,  the  mode  of  letting  land  In 
France  prevalent  in  most  departments  is  exceedingly 
objectionable.  Leases  when  granted  are  in  general  much 
too  short ;  and  in  more  than  half  the  kingdom  land  is  let 
on  the  metayer  principle,  the  landlord  usually  furnishing 
besides  the  land  the  stuck  or  cattle,  and  the  seed  for  the 
first  crop,  and  receiving  as  rent  a  certain  proportion,  as  a 
third  or  a  half  (generally  the  latter,)  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  farm.  This  system  is  subversive  alike  of  Industry 
and  enterprise ;  and  wherever  it  prevails  agriculture  is  not 
stationary  merely,  but  is  in  the  most  wretched  state.  The 
following  extract  frum  an  able  article  on  the  Agriculture 
of  France,  in  the  Htvue  TrimuitrieUa  (No.  3.  art.  1.), 
shows  the  extent  and  influence  of  this  system. 

"Quand  lea  proprieiaires  ne  culllvent  pas  eux-memes 
leurs  terres.  la  mode  de  leur  loyer  est  la  circonstanc*  la 
plus  influente  sur  I'ctat  de  leur  culture.  Ce  mode  en 
France  est  generalenient  detestable.  A  1'exception  de 
la  Flandre,  el  de  ce  tres-petit  nombre  de  province*  oft 
ie  systcuic  de  la  culture  altenie  est  suivi  df  puis  tres-long 
temps,  la  duree  dca  baux  est  beaucoup  trop  courte,  pour 
que  le  fermier  alt  Ic  temps  de  recouvrer  les  de  peases  que 
pAceeslte  I'etabltssenicnt  d'une  nouvclle  methods  de  cul- 
ture, et  pour  rellrer  quelques  avnntagea  de  ce  change 
ment.  Knfin,  dans  tine  trvs-grande  parlie  du  roynume, 
dans  toutes  lea  provinces  du  centre,  les  fermiera  sont  a 
peine  connus.  Les  terres  sont  cultives  par  de  malhcureux 
mt layers,  travallleurs  a  moilie  fruit,  qui  se  cbargenl  pour 
trols  arts  de  tous  lea  travaux  de  la  culture,  et  qui  doivent 
rendre  an  pruprietalre  la  moitke  de  ses  prodults  bruts.  Le 
metayer  apporte  ses  bras, son  Ignorance  et  son  bon  appetll ; 
le  proprletalrc  lul  conlie  tin  sol  e  pulse,  tout  le  moblller 
indispensable  A  sa  cheilve  exploitation,  le  grain  ncceasnire 
au  premier  ensemencement,  et  ratine  celui  qui  doit  le  falre 
•ubsister  lui  et  sa  famllle,  jusqu's  la  premiere  rtcolte.  Le 
metayer  laboure,  seme,  moissonne,  et  vit  M  dessus.  Lul 
et  les  siens  repus,  le  propreiaire  a  la  reste.  Uuclquefois, 
entrc  le  proprieiaire  et  le  metayer,  qui  est  un  pauvre  pay son, 
U  sMntcrposc  sous  le  nom  de  fermier  un  iroiaemc  individu, 
le  plus  souvent  un  petit  bourgeois  de  village,  ires- ruse,  qui 
assure  au  premier  sur  le  produit  du  travail  du  second  un 
petit  revenu  fixe  et  Indcpendant  de  I'abondance  et  du  prix 
'les  ri'coltcs.   Oct  hommc  ne  prend  aucune  part  active  aux 


travaux  de  la  culture,  mats  II  assist*  A  tous  lee  dcpouUie 
mens  de  recolte  que  fait  le  metayer,  il  le  suit  A  tons  lea 
marches  pour  s'emparer  de  la  moilie  qui  lui  est  due  de  tous 
les  prodults;  son  habileic  consiste  A  prendre  au  del*  de 
ce  tie  moitke  sur  la  part  du  metayer;  com  me  il  sail  lire  et 
ecrlre,  et  qu'ordinairement  le  metayer  ne  le  salt  pas,  I  a 
beaucoup  d'avmntage  sur  lul  pour  embrouiller  lea  coropte*. 
et  finnleinent  le  voter.  Sous  ce  in  si  ire  toujour*  present.  Is 
condition  du  metayer  est  encore  blen  plus  miserable.  Or 
fermier  qui  a  gencralcmcnt  quelques  avances,  pais  la  resssB 
du  propneiairo  nvec  asses  de  regularity  :  il  fait  de  petiies 
speculations  sur  la  vente  de  sea  denrees,  et  quelquefoss  il 
s'enrichiL  Cette  combinaison  est  asses  commode  poser  le 
pmprietaire  qu'elle  decharge  de  Louie  surveillance,  «t 
auquel  elle  oflre  quelque  garantie  de  psiement:  mais  ell* 
est  ruin  ease  pour  la  culture  parce  qu  elle  maintleat  t*~"  - 
une  extreme  misero  le  metayer  qui  cultiveralt  moins 
s'il  pouvall  faire  quelques  profits  et  quelques 
dans  les  annAs  d'abondanee  ;  elle  IVmpecbe  de  s'eiever 
jamais  A  La  condition  de  fermier-cultivateur :  die  fait  j 
dans  la  poche  de  la  ruse  la  recompense  du  travail.' 

Wherever  agriculture  is  good  or  improving  in  Fr 
estates  and  farms  are  comparatively  large,  and  the 
are  uniformly  let  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  Wherever,  oe 
thi'  contrary,  estates  and  farms  are  small,  and  wherever 
the  latter  are  let  on  the  metayer  system,  agriculture  Si 
cither  stationary  or  declining ;  and  it  is  stud  by  Hugo  aad 
other  writers  to  make  feu  de  mrvgrtt,  and  to  be  /art  *r- 

rirrre. 

We  subjoin  the  following  official  statements  with  i 
to  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of  France ;  the  pro " 
crops,  and  their  consumption  ;  the  average  produce  of  the 
crops  per  hectare  in  different  years ;  and  the  aw. 
of  wheat  in  these  years: — 

In  1834  the  surface  of  France  is  reported  to  have 
occupied  as  follows: 
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The  best  wheat  is  said  to  bo  that  of  the  8.  and  8.E. 

firovs. ;  but  Flanders,  Plcardy,  Normandy,  the  district  of 
teauce  in  Eure-et-Lolr,  Berri,  Touralne,  and  the  vicinity 
a{  the  Puy-dc-Dflme,  furnish  the  greatest  quantity.  From 
1797  to  1835,  the  price  of  wheat  varied  from  36  fr.  18  c.  to 
14  fr.  86  c.  the  hectolitre ;  for  33  of  those  39  years  it  was 
under  33  fr.  Rye,  like  wheat,  is  grown  in  almost  every 
rt  of  the  country;  but  it  is  principally  cultivated  In  the 
E.,  in  iserc,  and  on  the  thin  soils  of  Puy-dc  Dome, 


Creuse,  Haute-Vieane,  Allier,  Loire,  hx.  The  culture  of 
maize,  though  it  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  banks  of  the 
I."ir<  .  .«  in.  -t  |  rc\  U<  in  in  the  S.W..  w  here  th»  crnin  is  aj 
the  best  quality.  Barley  and  oats  are  raised  principally  is 
the  \.,  buckwheat  on  the  worst  arable  lands  of  the  i 
and  8.  The  potato  is  not  yet  an  article  of  at 
ance  as  in  England  or  the  Low  Countries ;  but  within'  tnt 
last  twenty  years  Its  cultivation  has  increased  very  rapidly 
It  is  mostly  grown  where  corn  is  the  least  cultivated,  as  fc 
Lor.ere,  the  Voagea,  etc.,  and  in  the  depa.  Meurthe  and 
Moselle  in  the  N.E.,  Aube,  CAtc  d'Or,  and  Eore-et-Latr  xe 
the  centre,  and  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Vauduse,  and  Arterc 
In  the  8.  of  France.  The  culture  of  beet  root  for  snxsr.  h 
chiefly  (Mirsued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  ear! 
the  depa.  of  the  N.  and  E.,  and  a  part  of  the  centre ;  but 
the  two  arronds.  of  Lillo  and  Valenciennes  In  the  deav.  de 
Xord  furnish  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  made.  Il  a> 
sometimes  grown  on  the  same  land  for  several  years  » 
succession,  though,  most  commonly,  wheat  is  sown  alter 
natcly  with  il  every  third  year,  when  it  yields  as  much  as 
if  the  ground  hsd  been  previously  fallowed.  The  protfsjea 
of  beet  varies  from  12,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare  so 
double  that  quantity ;  in  the  deps.  du  Nord  and 
Calais,  from  25,000  to  30,000  kilogrammes  are 
average  crop.  At  present  not  more  than  6  or  fU  per 
of  sugar  is  obtained  from  beet-root  by  the  processes  in  use. 
though  it  is  said  to  contain  a  much  larger  quantity ;  the 
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■ulp  serves  as  food  for  rattle.  In  1838,  there  were  28  beet 
root  factories  In  operation,  producing  about  4,000,000  krlog. 
of  sugar ;  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  subsequent  Increase, 
that,  in  1835,  there  were  581  factories  at  work,  requiring  a 

supply  of  668,986,763  kilog.  of  root,  and  producing  30,340,340 
kilog.  of  raw  sugar,  or  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  sugar  annually  consumed  throughout  France. 
{F.neVci.  <U*  Qem  du  .WssmU.)  In  1837,  41,000,000  kilog. 
of  beet  root  sugar  were  made,  and  the  anticipated  produce 
of  1838  was  estimated  at  65,000,000  kllog.  But  it  la,  not 
withstanding  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  branch  of 
industry  will  be  able  to  maintain  lu  ground.  The  beet- 
root sugar  eatablisbmcnts  were  first  Introduced  into  France 
during  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  system,  when  the  prkc 
of  colonial  sugar  wa»  extravagantly  high.  When  the 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  foreign  sugar  were 
removed,  subsequently  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
establishments  lor  the  manufacture  of  beet -root  sugar  were 
In  Imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed ;  and  to  avert  this 
contingency,  the  duly  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugars  was 
Increased,  while  beet-root  sugar  continued  to  be  admitted 
for  consumption  duty  free.  Tn  consequence  principally  of 
this  i  u<  irageineni.  but  partly  also  of  improvements  In  the 
dure,  the  production  of  beet- root  sugar  latterly 
ed,  as  haa  been  staled  above,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Hut  as  this  increase,  by  proportionally  narrowing 
the  demand  for  colonial  sugar,  was  exceedingly  injurious 
to  the  colonist*,  the  latter  loudly  complained  of  the  Injus- 
tice that  was  done  them  by  subjecting  their  produce  to  a 
heavy  duty  while  that  of  the  beet-root  growers  wan  admit 
ted  duty  free.  The  truth  of  this  statement  being  undents 
ble,  and  it  being  at  the  same  lime  obvious  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  indigenous  sugar  from  all  duly  entailed  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  It  wm  sold  and  that  at  which  foreign  or  colonial 
sugar  might  be  bought,  were  it  alto  exempted  from  the 
duly,  it  became  neceasary  to  adopt  some  measures  on  the 
subject.  And  after  lengthened  discussion*,  a  duty  of  10  fr. 
per  100  kllog.  was  tnldlu  1838  on  Indigenous  sugar;  and  lu 
the  course  of  the  present  year  (I84«>)  this  duty  has  been 
Increased  to  25  fr.  Colonial  sugar,  however,  still  continues 
subject  to  a  duty  of  45  fr.  per  100  kilog..  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  business; 
and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  were  the  duties  equalized, 
and  the  people  of  France  allowed  to  supply  themselves 
with  this  important  necessary  in  the  cheapest  market,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  would  totally  disap- 
pear! 

Kitchen  vegetables  are  universally  grown,  and  are  of 
excellent  quality.  In  the  N.  and  E.  the  wild  cabbage, 
rape  and  poppy,  and  other  oleaginous  products,  are  exten- 
sively cultivated ;  the  former  especially  In  the  dep.  du 
Noid,  where  oil  Is  a  principal  article  of  trade.  Chicory  Is 
also  raised  in  ibis  part  of  France ;  truffles  are  cultivated  in 
several  parts,  but  especially  In  Dordogtie,  where  they  enter 
into  thi  ■  ompo»in«ii  of  the  celebrated  pitet. 

Hemp  is  grown  In  57  deps.,  flax  in  40;  but.  together  with 
hops,  they  are  principally  confined  to  the  N.  The  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  la  a  government  monopoly ;  Its  culture 
is  restricted  to  the  deps.  du  Nord,  Haul  and  Bat  Rhln,  and 
Lot  et  Garonne.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  tobacco 
purchased  by  the  government  is  about  5,733,800  kilog.  A 
clamour  has  long  been  raised  against  this  monopoly,  but 
apparently  without  any  good  foundation ;  for,  were  the 
culture  free,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assess  the  duly. 
The  better  way  would  be,  to  grub  up  the  tobacco  planta- 
tions, and  to  collect  the  revenue  by  a  customs  duty  on 
foreign  tobacco,  as  is  done  in  England. 

Madder  on  the  Khine,  wood,  saffron,  and  some  other 
dyes,  castor-oil  in  the  8.,  fcc,  are  among  the  oilier  kinds  of 
produce. 

fVtnes.— The  growth  of  these  forms  a  distinctive  feature 
In  French  agriculture,  and  would  become  a  vast  source  of 
national  wealth,  were  it  not  for  oppressive  duties,  com- 
mercial prohibitions,  and  other  restrictive  regulations  which 
lend  to  check  the  growth  of  this  as  well  as  many  other 
branches  of  Industry.  The  wines  of  France,  while  they 
possess  body,  strength,  flavour,  and  aroma,  are  without  a 
superabundance  of  either  sugar  or  alcohol ;  and  not  only 
rival,  but,  generally  speaking,  surpass  the  wines  of  all  other 
countries.  The  vine  Is  cultivated  more  or  less  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  S.  of  Brittaii).  Normandy,  Ar 
lols,  and  Flanders ;  with  the  exception  of  the  dep.  ("reuse, 
in  which,  owing  principally  to  the  poverty  of  the  rural  pop.. 
It  Is  little  or  not  at  all  grown.  According  to  the  F.ntye.  dt$ 
Oau  du  Monde,  the  total  annual  produce  of  winea  m 
France  may  be  estimated  at  about  38,000.000  bectol.,  of 
which  16,000,000  arc  absorbed  by  home  consumption  ;  the 
remaining  '£1,000.000  hcctol.  arc  either  exported  or  used  in 
the  distilleries  and  vinegar  factories.  In  1H27  (and  it  has 
not  varied  materially  In  the  interval}  the  quantity  of  vine- 
yard land  in  France  was  estimated  at  1,736,050  hectares, 


equivalent  to  4.265,000  English  acres.  The  growers  of  wins 
were  estimated  at  1,800,000  persons ;  and  the  quantity  pro 
duccd  at  36.945,800  bectol.,  or  about  813,165,300  imperial 
gallons,  worth  JC3I.615.570,  or  about  &±d.  a  gallon.  The 
cost  of  wine  to  the  people  of  France  ia  estimated  at  about 
.£13,000,000,  which  supposes  it  to  cost,  at  an  average,  each 
individual  of  the  pop.  about  8*.  a  year.  The  duties  paid  on 
the  wine  consumed  at  humo  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
£3,900,000  a  year.  Hence  of  all  the  product*  of  France, 
next  to  wheal,  wine  ia  incomparably  the  moat  important. 
The  vineyards  occupy  at  present  more  than  l-3olli  part  of 
the  entire  surface ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  duties  laid 
an  wine  amount  to  nearly  l-3d  part  of  the  land-tax,  and  u< 
1-lOth  port  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  The  average  ex- 
port of  wine  s*  estimated  at  about  1400,000  hcctol.  or 
•.M,00u,000  pus.,  worth  nearly  X3.»Hio.0U0. 

The  dept.  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land  Is  occu 
nicd  by  vineyards  are  the  Gironde,  Charcnie-lnferlcure, 
Heraull,  t'harente,  Dordogne,  Gen,  Gard,  Lot-el  Garonne, 
and  Var ;  but  the  deps.  of  Marnc,  Aube,  fcc,  terming  the 
ancient  pro  v.  of  Champagne,  and  those  of  Cote  d'Or,  Boone 
el  Loire,  fcc.,  comprised  in  Burgundy,  though  yielding  a 
loss  quantity  of  wine  than  many  others,  am  highly  dis- 
tinguished lor  the  superior  quality  of  iheir  products.  Gi- 
ronde, which  furnishes  the  wines  known  in  England  by  the 
name  of  eUrtt,  yields  about  3,500.000  bectol*.  annually ; 
Charcnic  Infericurc,  about  3,500.000  bectol*.  Charcots 
1,700.000  hcclnW.,  and  Heraull  upw  ards  of  3,00,000  hectola. 
A  fifth  part  of  the  BordelaU  wines  i*  used  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  brandy,  exported  chiefly  to  the  U.  .States,  England, 
Russia,  Hweden,  and  Denmark ;  but  they  arc  inferior  for 
this  purpose  to  those  of  the  Charenle  which  supply  the 
famous  Cognac  brandy.  For  more  minute  details  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  the  French  winea,  we  refor  to  the  articles 
devoted  lo  the  several  dep*. 

FmiU,  d  r.— With  these  France  is  abundantly  supplied. 
Where  the  culture  of  the  viae  ceases,  that  of  apples  and 
pears  becomes  of  considerable  importance;  In  the  N-  dep*. 
orchards  replace  vineyards,  and  rider  and  perry  are  the  or- 
dinary beverages  of  the  inhab.  The  cider  of  the  dep*.  la 
Monche  and  Calvados  ia  the  best,  and  some  Of  it  is  drunk 
even  in  the  wine  deps.  The  ray/  dt  Gatut  (Seme  Infer  i- 
eure}  is  noted  for  its  numerous  and  excellent  apple -orch- 
ard*; and  the  dep.  Eure,  tn  which  almost  ail  the  roads  arc 
bordered  by  a  double  or  treble  range  of  apple  trees,  exports 
large  quanUtkcs  of  apples  to  England  and  elsewhere.  Cider 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.  Several  of 
the  central  and  S.  deps.  arc  famous  for  iheir  dried  pearsj  * 
Avey run,  the  Basse*  Alpcs,  and  Indre-ei-Loire  for  their 
prunes;  nnd  the  Limague  (Auvergnc)  and  the  valley  ul 
Montmorency  for  their  cherries.  In  the  V'osges  a  small 
cherry  abounds,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  kir*<ktrte«a*er. 

Chestnuts  are  very  abundant  In  some  of  I  he  central  and 
8.  dep*-,  where  a  jsirtton  of  the  rural  pop.  live  almost  er 
tlrely  on  them  for  half  the  year.  The  chestnut  crop*  |n 
Ardeche  form  a  large  part  of  its  agricultural  wealth.  In 
Haute  Vienne,  chestnut  woods  occupy  more  than  ',  - 1  nh 
part  of  the  whole  surface.  The  olive  was  formerly  more 
cultivated  than  at  present;  the  hard  winter  of  1780  destroy- 
ed many  of  the  trees,  ana  the  climate  even  rf  the  most 
favourably  situated  parts  of  France  seems  Dot  altogether 
suitable  for  the  plant.  The  oil  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
AU,  and  of  the  dep.  Bouches  du- Rhone,  u  the  best.  The 
culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  for  the  sake  of  the  silk  worm, 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  S.  In  1830,  the  total  number  of 
trees  In  the  18  deps.  in  which  they  were  then  planted, 
amounted  to  0.631,674;  and,  in  1834.  their  number  in  lbs 
same  18  dens,  had  Increased  lo  14,870,400,  being  an  aug- 
mentation of  5,360,730,  exclusive  of  new  plantations  made 
In  no  fewer  than  13  additional  dep*.  The  increase  was 
greatest  in  the  dep.  du  Gard,  in  which,  and  those  of  Drdme. 
Vaucluse,  and  Ardeche,  the  rearing  of  silkworms  is  the 
most  extensive.  The  quantity  of  silk  cocoons  obtained  in 
1835  amounted  to  0,007,067  kllogr.  Dr.  Bowring  mentions 
that,  in  1780,  a  worm  was  imported  from  China,  whoa* 
silk  is  of  peculiar  clearness  and  fineness.  It  is  chiefly 
raised  at  Bourg,  Argental,  and  Sorbere.  lu  silk  ks  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  blonde,  and  usually  fetches  about 
50  fr.  per  lib.,  but  haa  sometime*  brought  double  that  price. 
,'  Itfinal  Tatleo  ;  Statiitiqut ,  .St.  Fargeau.  .Iperfu  ;  Kntyc 
dri  Gent  du  Monde ,  Hergkaut ;  Allg.  Lander  ami  l  ot 
kerknndt.  vol.  V.) 

Pasturage*.  Cattle,  *>«.— The  mountainous  dL*|ricU  of 
France,  especially  the  V'osges,  the  mountains  of  Ardennes, 
Argonne,  the  C6te  d'Or,  and  the  central  mountain  system, 
have  extensive  natural  pastures ;  the  dep*.  Ardeche  and. 
Correze,  nnd  the  entire  |ir<>\ .  oi  I-mnncni.  form  together 
one  continuous  jmirit,  subdivided  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  interspersed,  often  sparingly,  with  fields  of  buckwheat 
and  rye.  Some  of  the  best  natural  pasture  grounds  are  ia 
the  maritime  districts  of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  it 
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ne  isle  of  Camargue  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  has 
been  Already  remarked  that  artificial  nocture*  have  greatly 
■-.creased  of  late  years  ;  the  plants  sown  arechlefly  lucerne, 
sainfoin,  trefoil,  and  vetches. 

At  no  very  distant  period  Prance  possessed  various  su- 
perior breeds  of  horses ;  hut,  from  want  of  attention,  many 
of  them  have  deteriorated.  Government,  liowerer,  has 
latterly  been  making  activo  efforts  to  obvtnte  this  defect, 
by  the  establishment  of  karat,  or  studs,  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  breeds,  In  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
the  eipenditure  for  this  object  Is  about  1,500,000  fr.  a  year. 
Normandy  furnishes  the  best  carriage  and  cavalry  horses 
and  hunters.  The  horses  of  Brittany  are  the  next  in  order : 
the  Breton  Is  not  so  handsome  as  the  .Norman  horse,  but  it 
*  stronger  and  hardier.  The  dep.  dn  Nord  furnishes  n  good 
breed  for  farm  labour,  and  other  heavy  work;  those  of 
vtijou,  Maine,  Touraine,  fee.,  arc  also  especially  suitable 
for  draught.  Proceeding  southward,  the  breeds  diminish 
In  value,  till  we  come  to  Limousin,  which  prov.,  with  those 
of  Auvergne,  Perigord.  Guienne,  and  Navarre  produces  the 
best  saddle  horses.  The  purity  of  their  blond  and  their  ex- 
cellence increase  the  nearer  we  appronrli  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Alsace,  and  some  of  the  other  K.  prow,  have  a 
large  breed  of  horses,  analogous  to  those  of  the  V  In  Lor- 
raine  and  Champagne  there  Is  a  small  breed,  capable  of 
resisting  fatigue  for  a  lengthened  period,  if  "HI  taken  care 
of.  Asses  and  mutes  ore  reared  chiefly  in  the  dens,  of  the 
centre,  the  W.  and  8.  Those  of  Deux  Sevres  and  Vienne 
ire  the  best,  and  many  are  exported  to  Spam.  The  mule* 
•wed  In  Prance  are  bred  chiefly  in  AuvergM  and  Provence. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  Franco,  MM  <  spet  lally  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  country,  the  ox  Is  prefi  m  d  to 
the  horse  for  farm  labour;  and  as  it  furnishes  besides  the 
principal  supply  of  animal  food,  the  rearing  of  homed  Cattle 
i*  everywhere  pretty  general.  Usini  6oWI  in  knM  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mamc.  Yor.n.  .  ami  Mae;  ia  Uu  nova 
udns  of  Franche-Comie  (where  they  yield  a  great  deal  ot 
milk,  from  which  cheese  similar  to  that  of  Gruyere  is 
made) ;  in  the  Fore*  mountains;  and  in  Dauphlny,  where 
also  the  cheese  la  much  esteemed.  Flanders,  Normandy, 
Urittany,  Alsace,  Limousin,  Auvergne  and  the  WAV.  pro  vs. 
are  those  In  which  the  greatest  number  of  black  cattle  arc 
reared:  many  are  sent  out  of  Artoks  and  Plcardy  to  be  fat- 
tened In  the  two  first-named  prox*s.  The  oxen  of  Gascon  y 
are  the  largest ;  their  weight  varies  from  000  to  900  lbs. : 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  and  the  navy  are  entirely  provisioned 
from  this  specie*.  Paris  la  In  a  great  measure  supplied 
Troni  Anjou.  The  best  butter  is  made  In  the  N.  of  Prance, 
and  from  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Bou- 
logne, considerable  quantities,  both  fresh  and  •ailed,  are 
exported :  the  best  cheese  Is  made  in  the  S. 

According  to  Berghaus,  the  live  slock  of  Prance  amounts 
M  present  (1840)  to  1,87*2,600  horses.  3,350.000  mules  and 
isses.  6.793,400  head  of  black  cattle,  39,000,000  sheep. 
aJO.OOO  p sxls,  and  4.500,000  hogs. 

nul  It  would  appear  from  the  estimate  In  the  official 
tables  that  the  stock  of  black  cattle,  in  1830.  amounted  to 
9. 130,000 ;  so  that  If  Berghau's  estimate  be  nearly  accurate, 
it  follow*  that  the  stock  of  black  cattle  must  have  de 
creased  during  the  last  ten  years  about  2,337,000  head,  or 
about  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  amount!  And  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  statement  Is  not  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  The  truth  Is  that  France  has,  till  lately,  always 
neen  n  large  Importer  of  cattle ;  and  down  to  1814  they 
were  exempted  from  all  duly.  In  that  year,  however,  a 
duty  of  3  fr.  was  laid  on  each  head  of  cattle  imported ;  and 
had  the  duty  been  allowed  to  continue  at  this  reasonable 
rate  It  could  not  have  been  justly  objected  to.  But  in  1 
the  duly  of  3  fr.  was  suddenly  raised  to  55  fr. !  an  Increase 
which  has  well  nigh  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  cattle, 
mil  been  productive  of  many  mischievous  result*.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  effect  of  this  impolitic  regulation  on  the 
price  of  butchers'  meat  has  been  such  as  to  reduce  lta  aver- 
age annual  consumption  In  Paris  from  31  kilog.  in  1826,  ui 
IS  kilog*.  In  1836;  and  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
reduction  ha*  been  still  greater.  If  these  statement*  ap- 
proach nearly  to  accuracy,  they  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  decline  that  has  taken  place  In  the  quantity  of 
stock,  and  set  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  high  duty  In 
the  most  striking  point  of  view. 

The  entire  slaughter  of  cattle  In  France,  in  1830.  \vn- 
esUmated  at  483.349  oxen.  635,662  cows,  and  2.250.210 
calves.  Now,  as  many  of  these  are  not  half  fed,  it  is  im- 
mediately seen  how  miserably  small  the  supply  of  butchers' 
meat  must  be  for  a  population  of  about  34  million*:  in- 
deed, a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  France  rarely,  if 
ever,  taste  butchers'  meat.  In  Great  Britain,  with  a  pop. 
of  about  18}  millions,  or  but  little  more  than  half  that  of 
Prance,  the  annual  slaughter  of  full  grown  cattle  la  cer- 
tainly not  under  1,300,000  head,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  number  ■laiightered  In  France;  and  It  is  sufficiently 
established  that,  speaking  generally,  the  weight  of  the 
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British  cattle  materially  exceed*  that  of  the  French-  Ii 

would  therefore  seem  that  it  may,  on  tlx*  whole,  be  con- 
cluded that  the  people  of  Britain  consume,  at  an  average, 
twice  as  much  butchers'  meat  as  1*  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  France ! 

Next  to  corn,  wine,  and  silk,  wool  is  the  most  important 
article  of  rural  produce ;  and  according  to  Berg  ha  us,  Irs 
average  annua!  produce  for  the  last  10  years  ha*  been 
42.000,000  kilog*.  It  ha*,  no  doubt,  become  of  greater 
value  since  the  native  breeds  hare  been  crossed  with  the 
marlno  and  others ,  but  this  Improvement  ha*  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded to  only  a  small  extent,  so  much  so,  that  It  has  been 
alleged  that  not  more,  perhaps,  than  1-lOth  pert  of  the  en 
lire  stock  of  sheep  has  experienced  its  effects.  Most  of  the 
French  wool  Is  coarse  and  inferior ;  for  the  finer  sorts  the 
manufacturers  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Germany 
and  the  value  of  the  quantity  Imported  into  France  froe* 
that  country  amounted  In  a  recent  year  to  upwards  of 
8,000,000  dollars.    ( Hfrgkau$,  v..  60. ) 

Goats  arc  most  abundant  In  the  1'irrnean  and  Alpine 
deps.  In  a  small  district  near  Lyon*  a  great  number  arc 
kept  in  troop*  of  perhaps  60  each,  and  fed  in  winter  oa  viae 
leave*  plucked  after  the  vintage,  and  preserved  moist  for 
the  purpose.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ace  lunate  the 
Tibet  goat  (Capra  jfagnu),  (ot  the  sake  of  Us  wont,  *e 
valuable  In  the  shawl  manufacture ;  but  it  Is  not  | — i-tirtr 
owing  to  the  greater  moisture  of  the  French  climate,  that 
the  experiment  can  succeed.  Hogs  are  largely  reared  ia 
the  N.  and  B>]  in  Aisne  they  furnish  almost  the  only 
animal  food  used  by  the  rural  pop.  They  are  numerous 
in  most  parts  of  France,  and  In  the  E.  deps.  a  considerable 
trade  u  carried  on  In  them. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  also  plentiful,  especially  in  Maiae 
Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Lnngucdoc.  Geese  are  sal***' 
like  pork :  In  the  dep.  Tarn  there  is  a  very  large  aad  ia* 
species.  Turkeys  are  also  almost  everywhere  pteaufoJ. 
and  the  dindft  auz  truffts  are  important  articles  of  osas- 
rncrre  in  many  town*  of  Dordogne  and  Lot.  Duels  aaa) 
fbwll  are  very  common :  the  value  of  the  egg*  exported  to 
B  countries.  In  1835,  amounted  to  3.829,284  fr.  TV 
Importation  of  French  eggs  Into  Great  Britain,  that  is.  lab 
London  nnd  Brighton,  amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  about  r>0  miliums  a  yeur. 

Bees  are  reared,  especially  In  the  deps.  of  CareaoW 
Basses  Alpes,  A  tide,  some  of  those  on  the  Loire,  garths 
and  Jura.  In  the  deps.  on  the  Loire  it  is  a  common  prae 
tlce  to  move  the  hives  from  one  district  to  another,  wbtrh 
is  supposed  both  to  augment  the  quantity  nod  improve  tat 
quality  of  the  products :  this  process  is  effected  in  the  night 
and  In  vehicles  built  for  tile  purpose.  The  distance  travel 
led  over  at  a  time  is  often  upwards  of  30m..  "and  It  is  aw 
unusual  m  see  in  the  autumn  as  many  as  3000  strange  be* 
hives  collected  In  a  little  village,  where  they  remain  fcr 
perhaps  two  months."  {jtptr^u,  69.)  The  best  honey  b 
Hint  of  Narbonnc;  but  in  several  deps.,  a*  those  of  Jan. 
Basses  Alpes,  and  Calvados,  the  honey  Is  but  little  Inferior 

Mining  Products. — In  1834,  the  respective  quantities, 
value,  Ace  of  the  principal  of  these  are  stated  to  have  besr 
as  follows: 
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Mining  Industry  in  France  is  placed  in  a  great  degree  nnon 

the  control  of  government :  for  this  purpose  France  to  eft 
vidi'il  Into  six  departments,  each  under  an  inspector-genera' 
xvhlch  nx  inspectors,  together  with  the  Minister  of  PubU 
Works,  compose  the  Council-general  of  mine*.  There  is  s 
school  of  mines  in  Paris,  and  a  practical  miners'  school  ai 
Haint  Ktienne.  The  instruction  in  the  latter  I*  wbolh 
gratuitous.    {Hugo;  (iior.  d$  Saint  Fargrau.) 

Fishenri— From  Dunkirk  to  St.  Valery.  the  inhaUt-  »• 
the  coast  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  »ub*i*te*K> 
from  the  fisheries  for  sole,  ray,  turbo t,  mackerel,  herring 
ate.  The  sole  and  ray  fishery  last*  from  about  the  bags* 
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nlng  of  Januaty  to  that  of  May ;  the  mackerel  fishery  then 
commences,  and  continue*  rill  about  the  end  of  July;  the 
herring  fishery,  the  head  quartern  of  which  are  at  Dieppe, 
begins  early  in  October,  and  end*  towards  the  90th  of  Dec. 
The  pilchard  flattery  of  Brittany  employs,  during  its  con- 
tinunnce,  a  lares  number  of  fishermen,  besides  a  number 
of  b  inds  In  curing  and  barrelling  the  fish.  About  8000 
J  led  pilchards,  the  produce  of  this  fishery,  are 


a  branch  of  industry  of 
1  of  t'harente-Infeneure  and  La 
of  the  anchovy  is  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  especially  in  the  dep.  du  Var.  Great  numbers  of 
oysters  are  sent  to  Paris,  from  Caneale  bay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  Except  those,  already  named,  the  fisheries 
on  the  French  coast  are  of  comparatively  trifling  import- 
ance, and  have  only  a  local  interest.  The  French  cod  and 
whale  fisheries  In  distant  seas  employed,  in  i--.tr-.  the 
former  406  vessels,  with  a  united  burden  of  51,915  tons,  and 
10,179  men,  and  the  latter  35  vessels  of  the  burden  of 
14,813  tons,  having  1 183  men.  ( OJUtal  Tailc*  ;  Hug*,  trt.) 

Mtttu/aeturet. — As  respects  the  extent  and  value  of  her 
products,  France  ranks  as  a  manufacturing  country  next  to 
Ureal  Britain.  But  a  great  part  of  her  progress  in  this  de- 
partment is  wholly  factitious ;  and  her  natural  and  ac- 
quired capabilities  for  carrying  on  manufactures  arc  very 
Inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  this  country.  B  peaking  gen- 
erally, there  is  a  great  want  of  capital  In  France,  so  that 
most  establishments  are  conducted  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale:  the  means  of  Internal  communication,  though  very 
considerably  Improved,  are  still  far  inferior  to  what  they 
are  in  Great  Britain  or  the  U.  States.  Coal  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  France,  but  the  supply  is  notwithstanding 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  1m  comjKira- 
lively  dear;  and  Iron,  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
which  is  so  lndl*i»en*able  to  manufacturing  eminence,  has 
mostly  to  be  prepared  by  means  of  wood,  and  is  much 
higher  priced  than  in  England.  In  fact,  w  ith  the  exception 
of  silk  and  a  few  other  branches,  manufacturing  Industry 
In  France  Is  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  No  doubt 
Innumerable  tables  and  statements  are  put  forth  to  show- 
its  progress ;  but  they  arc  all,  or  mostly  all,  fallacious.  The 
real  question  is,  not  whether  a  manufacture  makes  a  pro 
i  all  competition  is  prevented,  and  a  certain  ex- 


ill< 


gross  when  nil  competition  is  prevented,  and  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  market  provided  for  Its  products  by  custom  house 
regulations,  but  whether  it  could  withstand  the  competi- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  incret 
comin-iiiion  ?  In  the  latter 
in  the  former  it  is  obviomly 

of  ufe  burdens"  a?d* ^pon^h 
along  with  it  any  correspond. 


only  is  it  an  advantage  : 
'  at  the  public  ex 


the  public 
.  corresponding  advantage. 
;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  French 
abllshmenta  are  in  this  last  predicament. 
I  in  France  is  obtained  from  between  40  and  50  dlf- 
i  coal-fields ;  but  of  these  the  greater  number  are  ex* 
unimportant,  and  those  in  the  depv  du  Xord  and 
i  the  only  ones  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  or, 
at  all  events,  they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  wrought  to 
any  considerable  extent.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
the  entire  produce  of  the  different  coal-mines  of  Franco 
amounted,  hi  1836,  to  about  2*545,000  tons;  that  is,  to  less 
than  1— 12th  part  of  the  produce  of  the  British  mines,  and 
to  less.  In  fact,  than  the  produce  of  the  coal-fields  in  the 
single  county  of  Lanark  in  Scotland!  To  suppose,  after 
such  a  statement,  that  France  can  be  distinguished  gen- 
erally in  manufacturing  industry,  is  to  suppose  what  is  all 
hat  contradictory  and  absurd.  Not  only  is  coal  thus  de- 
ficient in  quantity,  but  it  costs  more  than  double  its  price 
in  England. 

Iron-works  are  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  France, 
and  the  total  produce  of  pig  iron  is  supposed  to  amount  at 
this  moment  (1839)  to  about  350,000  Ions  a  year— that  Is, 
to  little  more  than  l-4th  part  of  the  produce  of  the  British 
iron- work*.  About  4-5ths  of  the  fuel  consists  of  wood ;  and 
as  it  is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear,  the  price  of  the  Iron 
la  proportionally  high.  In  fact,  n  large  quantity  of  foreign 
Is  annually  imported  into  France;  and  as  iron  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  means  and  instruments  for  the 
prosecution  of  manufacturing  Industry,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  a  country  anxious  for  the  Increase  of  the  latter  would 
admit  Iron  duty  free.   Bnt  such  is  by  no  means  the  case 


on  the  contrary,  a  high  duty  is  Imposed  on  the  importa 
(Ion  of  foreign  iron  Into  France;  and  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  of  the  country  in  general  are  sacrificed 


manganese,  etc.,  are  of  inconsiderable  value  and  import 
ance. 

Arms  are  principally  made  at  Tulle,  St.  Etienne,  K  i  in  - 
gentltal.  Ate.  Bronze*  of  a  very  superior  quality  are  prin- 
cipally made  at  Paris.  The  trade  in  cutlery,  which  em- 
ploys a  great  many  hands,  Is  principally  carried  on  at  Paris, 
Langrcs,  Nogcnt  le-Roi,  Chaiclberault,  Thiers,  «Vc.  French 
cutlery  is,  speaking  generally,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  ornamental  jewellery  trade  centres  chiefly  in 
Parts  ;  and  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  about 
10,000  hands  arc  supposed  to  be  employed  in  w  atchmaking. 

The  number  of  steam  engines  In  use  in  France  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  At  the  close  of  litf5  there 
were  In  all  1448,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  19,136  horses. 
Of  these  1 1 12,  were  of  French  manufacture.  Most  of  them 
were  employed  in  yarn  factories,  mines,  foundries,  and 
beet-root  sugar  establishments.  There  were  besides  in  the 
same  year  100  steam  boats  of  the  aggregate  power  of  3863 
horses.  In  1634  there  were  upwards  of  eighty  Iron  suspen- 
sion bridges  in  France,  though  the  first  was  erected  no 
longer  ago  than  1824. 

The  silks  of  France  are  unrivalled  among  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  arc  probably,  Indeed,  superior  to  any  produced  In 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  the  close  of  last  century, 
it  was  ascertained  by  a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  that 
French  organzined  silk  was  95  per  cent  superior  in  elasti- 
city to  the  best  Pledmontese,  and  its  tenacity  as  96  to  91  or 
90.  (Bowring't  Second  Report,  p.  4.)  But  besides  this  the 
French  silks  are  distinguished  by  superior  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  their  excellence  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that  4-5lhs  of  them  are  exported.  According  to  the 
t'.Hryc.  dis  Or**,  4c.  the  number  of  silk  looms  is  now 
(1839),  estimated  at  85,000,  employing  170,000  workmen, 
and  producing  silks  worth  211,500,000  fr.  a  year.  Lyons, 
Mmes,  Avignon,  Tours,  Saint  Jean-du-Gard,  Alois,  Le 
Vigan,  Saint  Etienne,  Paris,  Jtc,  are  the  principal  seats  of 
this  important  and  truly  national  manufacture,  which  will 
be  found  more  particularly  alluded  to  under  those  separate 
heads.  The  silk  manufactories  of  Pans  have  received  a 
great  augmentation  of  late  years. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  France  is  also  of  great  value 
nnd  importance  ;  and  Is  one  of  those  that  seems  well  adap- 
ted to  the  country.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen  fabrics 
annually  produced  in  France,  has  been  estimated,  by  French 
writers,  at  420,000,000  fr. ;  but  Berglinus  reduces  this  esti- 
mate to  965,000,000  fr..  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  hit 

The  chief  seats  of  the 


t  rilerault, 
;  for  carvel*.  Pans,  An 

Abbeville, 

of  the  statements  that  have  been  put  forth 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  France 
since  1815,  have  been  fallacious.  That  the  manufacture 
has  rapidly  advanced  In  the  interim  is  most  true ;  but  this 
advance  affords  no  proof  of  its  being  in  a  really  flourishing 
condition,  or  of  Its  being  suitable  to  France.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  the  difficulties  In  the  way  of 
Importing  raw  cotton  Into  France  were  such  that  its  price 
in  Havre  was  usually  twice  or  throe  times  as  peat  as  Its 
I sricc  at  Liverpool.  When,  therefore,  the  return  of  peace 
enabled  the  French  manufacturers  to  obtain  supplies  of 
cotton  at  the  same  rate  that  was  paid  for  It  by  others  the 
manufacture  could  not  fail  rapidly  to  advance ;  and  foreign 
cotton  goods  being  excluded,  It  necessarily  went  on  increas- 
ing till  the  home  demand  was  pretty  well  supplied.  Bnt 
beyond  this  limit  it  has  not  been,  ana,  it  Is  most  probable, 
it  will  not  be,  advanced.  The  French  excel  us  In  the 
brightness  and  durability  of  their  dyes;  but  with  this 
single  exception,  they  are  Immeasurably  behind  us  In  all 
that  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  department.  Their 
machinery  is  at  once  more  expensive  and  less  improved,  as 
coal,  which  may  be  mid  to  be  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the 
business,  costs  double  in  Rouen  what  It  costs  in  Manchester 
or  Glasgow.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, to  suppose  that  the  French  cotton  manufacture  can  be 
really  prosperous,  or  that  Its  Increase  is  any  evidence  of  a 
proportional  Increase  of  wealth  and  employment  Pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution,  little  cotton  yarn  was  spun  by 
machinery ;  but  since  that  i 
of  1815,  machinery  has  been 
cotton  spinning  has  become  a  principal 
and,  excepting  some  of  the  highest  numbers  for  the  i 
factories  of  Tarare  and  St.  Quentin.  and  the  lace  I 
lures  of  Calais,  iKmni,  *cc  ,  the  country  now  rupp 
its  own  demand.   The  i 


,  llllte  cotton  yam  was  spun  ny 
;  epoch,  or  rather  since  the  peace 
sen  Imported  from  England,  and 
«  a  principal  branch  of  industry  t 
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goods  produced  In  the  latter  at  £34,000.000  sterling,  those 
produced  in  France  cannot  be  reckoned,  on  any  hypothec*, 
at  above  X 10,000,000  or  £11,000,000;  and  aa  the  French 
are  unable  to  produce  yam  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  their  imports  is  appropriated  to  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  even  this  la,  we  believe,  too 
high. 

Linens  are  manufactured  principally  in  the  N.  provinces, 
and  in  Brittany,  Maine,  Danphiny,  Auvergne.  etc.  Latterly 
there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  In  the  Imports  of 
linen  yarn  spun  by  machinery  from  Great  Britain  ;  this  has 
raised  an  outcry  tn  France  on  the  part  of  the  spinners,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  while  the  importation  of  yarn  haa 
increased,  that  of  wove  fabrics  haa  diminished,  and  that 
consequently  the  weavers,  aa  well  as  the  public,  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  Introduction  of  English  yams.  The  beat 
cambrics  and  muslins  are  made,  the  former  at  8l  Qucntin, 
Valenciennes,  Cnmbrai  and  Solesroes;  and  the  latter  at 
Lyons,  Aleneon,  fee.  St.  Quentln,  Lille,  Calais,  Tarare, 
and  Doual,  are  particularly  noted  for  their  t%llt$  and 
tn-o.Une ;  but  ibis  latter  branch  of  Industry  haa  been  long 
la  a  very  depressed  state.  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Dieppe, 
Aleneon,  St.  LA,  and  A  tranches,  are  noted  for  their  lace; 
aad  Caen,  Bagen.  Bayeux,  Chantilly,  and  Le  Puy,  for  their 
blonds*.  Kid  gloves  are  made  principally  at  Paris,  Grenoble, 


Chaasaont,  Blots,  Vcndome,  tu.  Other  lea  the  re 
as  shoes  and  saddlery,  are,  of  course,  made  la  large  quanti- 
ties. The  French  saddlery  ei ported  Is  worth  eboaal 
2,000,000  fr.  a  year.  The  chiaa  of  Bevrea.  aad  otbar 
kinds  of  French  porcelain,  are  much  and  justly  eeae*. 
There  are.  In  all,  twelve  manufactories  of  Mae  puree  lain, — 
at  Paris,  Sevres,  Limoges,  Toulouse,  ate.,  producing  yoosat 
to  the  value  of  from  6,000,000  to  6.000,000  fr.  a  year,  *-3<te, 
perhaps,  of  which  are  exported.  Olaas  to  the  tralue  of 
above  110,000,000  fr,  with  bricks,  tiles,  furniture,  mtnerau 
acids,  and  other  chemical  products,  glue,  salt  cloth,  conUjje 
soap,  musical  instruments,  liqueurs,  paper,  paper-haaftasxa, 
hats,  eve.  are  Important  articles  of  manufacture. 

Ships  are  built  principally  at  Brest,  Rocbefun,  Cher 
bourg,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Bayonae,  Bordeaux,  axe 

We  subjoin  a  table  given  by  Berguans,  in  which  tor 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  articles 
produced  la  France  in  1830,  and  an  account  of  the  prind 
pal  seats  of  each  manufacture.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
vouch  for  its  correctness;  hot  the  statements  la  It  are 
speaking  generally,  a  great  deal  more  moderate  than  those 
In  the  greater  number  of  French  works,  aad  appear  to  at 
to  be,  on  that  account,  more  deserving  of  credit.  A  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  to,  In  (act,  the  besetting  sin  of 
writers  on  statistic*. 


Estikatkd  Viiri  of  the  Goods  manufactured  la  France  in  1839.    iBergk***,  .lllgrvt.  Lander,  and  i'elkrrkuwU,  v, 
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Paper  sad  paper  hsn|. 


Calimv, 


OoU  aa!  rr  lacs  .  . 
Ha!.  .  .  .  . 
Ojf'l  | "all      .         .  . 

LaitUcr  (uaaad,  fcc  )  . 

Sort  do.  *w  gkwca, 
white  I  arias*,  parch 
rurnt.ee.  . 

Mascct u  leather  . 

Wroaxht  irvn  x  xvJt 


Hua  «bm  SBSSSXel  irrcd 


SV  Vallicr,  St.  lloaat, 
!K.  lUa),  Roquaraira,  Al- 
att.  Tub,  Tourv  Toadfaa . 
Lcooa.  rarit,  Niam,  Tear*, 

Atifaoa  . 
Rbciata,   Pan*,  Aatrccourt, 

soar  Sadaa 
V'laa.  Isiutim,  rVaumoat- 
k^tecrr  »::>*ut,t  haUtrr, 
Lite**,  V Minor.  St  Chiai- 
aa,  St.  Pnut,  Caraaanac 
Miaamet.  Beauaait,  Vira  . 
Caafrea,    Mon'lact,  Timet, 
Mnatauban,  Chain  unwi, 
Abb««Uls  . 
Loutirrt,  Caatrrt,  Aanlrns 

Ijmngea.  Buhl  (Ateaee) 
Rterlm*.  Oleao*.  Laaess 
Vill*nr*»»s,  aear  Viraaillls, 
Caetuaiunr.  Rhctnia,  IU- 
Ihel,  Mradc,  Moutautu  . 
Parte,  Rhcxna,  Lyoaa,  M. 

U,iwn>m,  Muthauaae.  . 
Pan*,  Aut>u<an«.  Braarai*  . 
St.  Qitantia,  Vakarteaaea, 
Centra*.  Douai,  Chauajr, 
Guiaa,  Basra  ia.  Rim  M. 
Pierre,    Lai  at,  steaess, 
Chotot.  Lmtu  . 
a  teams.  Vaknnraam,  Chan- 
tlltt.  Hi.- il.  Cam,  >  ir- 
cy,  La  ray 
Aaajei— y,   SoeH.  Saataar*. 
Mirai*.  i  nurd   u  Anfu 
lama.  Pant 
Viranr,  Mon'mSan,  Mimaa  . 
Lillr,  Roafaaia.  Oiaon,  si 
U<m«  '  i  a ,  Rnu  ral ,  Vast  aasr 
Vali-pan,  l.t  KcneAIrp*. 
Lnrrrbach,  Paria 
TararcSL  Quralia.  Aleneon, 
I  tesjssj  CaMbrsM,  Parte, 
Templet,  Roueo,  Caav 
milla,  AMwtilla,  Troyaa  . 
rant,  fcc     t      •      a  *• 

Do.,  ee  

Lroa*.  Parn,  Rapauaa,  Gaa- 
titly.  lie, ill*,  kawTO.  Barl 
Para,    ham.  Lnagjuaicaa, 
Troyea,  St.  Mifaan,  Hranrt 

Park,  Oreo-Ala,  Nnrt,  Mi- 
i'ii.  L*  i  t.  >  i.- :    .  , 

Paha,  Toalssss 

(ermaoura,  Virtine,  St.  Rna- 
n»e  le-Ocarn,  Virrsno,  kc. 

La  BrrtTdirra,  asar  SX.  BtW 
cur.  Arc.  near  Orajr,  Ha- 
san, near  L*  Cmarila,  Or- 
laaaa.  La  Deti*.  aaar  La 
Chant*.  Pois,  steal  . 


V»!u«. 


,  900,000,000 


■  MyMi 


aad  at dc  trans  . 
TinooJ  ptaic  do. 

Wint,  ssih 

Toote. 


CThcf  mmf 
Hardware 


Copper  trans 


r.icri  «■  brer 


vary,  ae.  \ 
tewdtery  \ 


di.  . 

Watch  saackiaary 
Walrbaa  . 


'  U  J,  OOO.OOU 

7.VM.00O 
30.o  tjMt 

tt0tft  ■ 

IV),000,000 
•  11,000,000 


Alan,  .... 
Vilriot  .  .  , 
»alph«rie  srtd  . 

J I V U n*C (arOsTtC  Jo. 

Nitric  da.,  aad  sala-  > 
rral  walcra  I 
Hard  aaap  .      .  . 
Snftdo.  .  . 


M  ■  . 
1*  aai 

Wolfawaod  vara 

Other  satlbrawara 
Titea  aad 

alatss 
Gniaum  aad  lima 
Mirrara    aad  glut 


Jj.nrr,'  f^1' 


1'rrfuaicrr  .  •  • 

Surxh,  Baa  Mai,  > 

fcc. .  I 

■  ,  l.  r  ai  '  ' 


IVaewty  . 
Spirit  of  arias 


House,  Pana  . 
Imphj.  Pbai  St.  (ten, 

lalaira        .  . 
Uifia.    Lxla,  MooiUarda, 

■astiDy  .  .  .  , 
Aaitoiac,  Tooloaac,  Arc,  Taj, 

K      ,£    ,     .1.1  .  . 

Tall*,  i-ana,  St.  Etieaaa 
KliBftathaJ.  St.  Elicnnc 
Pan*,  IWraaiaat,  C 

Mara*.  Thiara, 

raali,  Lufraa 
Roo,  illy, Jlaipbr,  Hi 

iris  Toart  . 


Paha,  fcc. 


Parb 

Da. 
Da, 

Bcaucnun,  St.  W.cholaad'A 

Inrmoot, 

MSI 
Parte 
Do. 

Sall-a-urka  ia  th*  C,  lalaada 
Olrmn  aad  H*.  Pecan,  fcc. 
Parte,  Rnuillr,  Mcattpelerr 

ChM«T-te-av>i,  tsasMai 

Pant,  fcc 

Do.      ...  . 

'.  Parte,  fcc  . 

ate)  . 

Uate,  lailiai,  aUesaiUo,  St. 

Tana,  aad  (roan  batt  root  la 
'ha  ,Y  dope 
Do.      .      .  ._ 
Part*,  Se, era.  Liatosai 
■Sarrr(ucaiiaca,  (.ml, 


lass 

Lyaaa,  Maatel,  aaW  Casisnss 

Anrty.  NihaUas  .  . 
Nriahtnuraood  of  Paha,  kc 
Si.  Goe.a,  St.  Quirte,  Mae- 

I  henna,  Cirvy, 
Hurra  rat  . 
Para 

Da..  Lynna,  Ai  ijnoo 
Tba  S.  of  Traaca  . 

Parte 


("mine, 
Nil 


Tees 


} 


•v 

I*. 

I 


3i 
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Freviously  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  tliere  were 
very  few  manufactures  In  France,  other  than  domestic. 
But  about  that  period  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures 
of  Laval,  Lille,  Cambrel,  Amiens,  Rbeima,  Arras,  Beau 
vain,  fcc  ,  began  to  be  established.  Louis  IX,  Charles  VII. 
aad  Louis  XI,  endeavoured  to  Improve  the  commercial 
resources  of  the  nation ;  and  In  (he  reign  of  the  latter 
monarch,  the  culture  of  the  mulbnrry  was  Introduced,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  established  at  Tours.  The  silk 
manufactures  of  Lyon*  date  from  the  reign  of  Francis  f. ; 
under  Henri  IV.  several  other  manufacture*  were  Intro- 


duced, and  many  pre-existing  ones  improved ;  and 
Louis  XIII.  most  breaches  of  industry  received  a 
extension.   But  the  grand  tmpulae  to  manufacture* 
commerce  was  given  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
minister  of  finance  under  Look)  XI V  .  invited  i 
foreign  artixans  to  settle  In  France,  Improved  the 
roads  throughout  the  kingdom,  excavated  the  canals  of 
Languedoc  and  Burgundy,  constructed  several 
and  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industry.   BuL  i 
standing  his  great  merits,  Colbert  wanted  seeactty  to  per- 
ceive that  Industry  can  make  no  really  raarteflctal  ptngtuaa. 
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except  under  a  system  of  free  competition ;  and  that  all 
attempts  to  bolster  up  manufacture*  are  injurious  to  the 
gwral  interest*  of  the  nation.  Hence,  It  ia  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  ttio  stimulus  he  gave  to  Industry  by  the 
meanings  now  alluded  to,  and  the  order  and  economy  he 
introduced  into  the  finance*,  was  not  mure  than  counter- 
vailed by  the  regulations  he  established  for  the  conduct  of 
in  uiuf.u-iurei,  ami  the  nuim  roil-.  n-ln<  luin  that  he  intro- 
duced. Colbert  was.  In  fact,  the  Achilles  of  the  mercan- 
tile ivslcm.  Had  he  acted  on  the  maxim,  I^aissei  nous 
/aire,  of  the  merchant*  he  consulted,  though  his  measures 
might  not  have  been  equally  successful  at  the  outset,  they 
would  have  been  incomparably  more  to  In  the  end. 
The  prestige  that  has  attached  to  the  name  of  Colbert  hit* 
tended  materially  to  prolong  the  mania  for  regulating  in 
France;  and  consequently  to  enfeeble  and  paralyze  the 
industry  of  the  country. 

In  I008,  Marshal  Vauban  estimated  that,  of  the  total 
pop.  of  France.  1-I0th  was  in  a  state  of  mendicancy,  and 
"»  o(  the  remaining  Oths  in  a  condition  but  little  above  it. 
He  at  the  tame  epoch  estimated  the  wage*  of  the  weaver 
at  12  sous  a  day,  or  about  108  fr.  yearly  (excluding  fast- 
days,  etc.).  Arthur  Young.  90  years  afterwards,  found 
that  wages  had  risen  to  about  19  sous ;  but  provisions  had 
also  increased  in  price.  In  1827.  M.  Dupin  estimated  the 
average  gains  of  an  artisan  in  a  town,  and  his  wife,  at  7(53 
fr.  a  year;  and  in  1KB,  M.  dc  Morogue*  estimated  their 
united  wages  at  800  fr.  The  condition  of  the  artisans  haa 
jf  late  greatly  unproved.  Rye  flour,  after  supplanting 
buck-wheat  and  oitmeal,  has  in  its  turn  been  superseded, 
in  many  parts,  by  that  of  wheat ;  and  but  for  the  absurd 
regulations  already  alluded  to  in  respect  to  the  cattle  trade. 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  butchers 
meal.  Instead  of  being  diminished,  would  have  been  la- 
creased.  The  dress  of  all  classes  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  more  general  use  of  woollens,  cottons,  he. ;  and  la 
most  large  towns,  except  those  of  the  8.,  there  Is  now  little 
externally  to  distinguish  the  artisans  and  their  families 
from  the  bourgeoisie,  or  lesser  trading  families.  There  are 
considerable  differences  In  the  condition  and  habits  of  the 
work-people  In  the  different  manufacturing  towns ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  are,  both  physically  and  morally,  vastly 
Improved. 

C«MM«rc*. — Though  of  great  extent  and  value,  the  com- 
merce of  France  has  not  attained  to  the  magnitude  which 
It  might  have  been  expected  to  reach  from  ner  admirable 
situation;  the  great  diversity  and  excellence  of  her  silks, 
wines,  brandies,  and  other  products,  and  the  number, 
enterprise,  and  Ingenuity  of  her  people.  This  depressed 
state  of  trade  appears  to  be  principally  ascribabla  to  an 
erroneous  system  of  domestic  economy ;  or  to  the  attempt 
made  by  successive  governments  to  reader  France  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries),  by  bolstering  up  and  protecting 
industry  at  home,  and  excluding  foreign  products.  But  a 
nation  that  adopt*  a  policy  of  this  kind,  necessarily,  by  so 
doing,  lays  her  foreign  trade  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 

The  great  articles  of  export  consist  of  silk*,  woollens, 
and  other  manufactured  goods,  Including  articles  of  mer- 
cery and  haberdashery,  and  of  wine,  brandy,  jewellery,  he. 
The  imports  comprise  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce,  spices, 
dye-stuff*,  he.,  with  cotton  wool,  raw  silk,  timber,  linen 
yarn,  iron,  coal,  and  an  Infinity  of  other  articles. 

We  subjoin  accounts  of  the  trade  of  France,  ia  1836, 
and  also  from  1837  to  1830. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Extent  and  Value  of  the  Trade  of  France  Willi  different  Countries  In  1836 


i»m«T>,  ix». 


CXFoRrs.  ib3«i. 


UewnJ 

(  ea  Ben  r. 


C  essrtaa 


Great  Brlt  iin 

Holland 

Belgium 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Denmark       .  . 


Towns  . 
Austria  .... 
Prussia  .... 
Other  German  States  . 
Switzerland  . 
Sardinia  (Kingdom  of) 
Tuscany  and  Papal  States 
Naples  aad  Sicily 
Spain  .... 
Portugal 

Greece  .... 
Turkey  .... 


From  other  Countries  and 

Colonies. 
Egypt  .... 
Algiers  .... 
North  African  Stttes  . 
Dutch  and  English  Antilles 
Danish  Antilles  . 
Spanish  ditto       .  . 
Haiti  .... 
United  States 
Brazil  .... 
Mexico  .... 
I . .  Plata 

Colombia      .  . 
Chill  .... 
Peru  .... 
Mauritius      .      .  . 
China  and  A  nam  .  . 
British,  ate.  Hindustan  . 
French  ditto  . 
Bourbon       .      .  . 
Martinique    .  . 
Guodaloupa  ,  . 
French  Guiana 

St  Pierre.  Miquolon,  and  the 

French  fisheries)  . 
Elsewhere     .      .  . 


MX*.** 


MJOMsV 

6.810,343 
76JW3.M5 
U.WJ»V,567 

9304.536 
16.257,037 
10,375,204 

4..*i2.Hir. 

16.112.569 
27.002.765 
19.184.026 
57.741.210 
12.305.560 
19.005,802 
28.379,477 
1.237.304 
351.682 
IMBMM 


4.638,075 
1,890.750 
7,695.(HKl 
9,577 
774,314 

8,018,340 

4,380.421 
81.464.116 
5321.704 
3,140.601 
4.767.677 
640,182 
3,091.243 
420.718 
384.080 
2.436,155 
31,936.007 
353,866 
13.472.185 
13.175.30.1 
18,687.145 
1.988.352 
2,154,751 

7,664.902 
236,659 


Cons 


To  European  Countries. 


Ar.lH,-. 

68.134,177 
8JB4.827 

15.693.H24 
8.460.3IH 
27,796,773 
16,942.546 
43,124.777 
2U.304.WW 
70,021.340 

8a.99y.fim 

61,124.359 
18,001.745 
21.925.410 
44.426.346 
1.664.164 
432.100 
10.082.451 


619,049.083 


Great  Britain 
Holland 

Belgium  .  .  . 
Sweden  and  Norway  . 
Denmark  .  . 
Russia  .... 
Hanse  Towns  .  . 
Austria 

Prussia  .... 
Other  German  States  . 
Switzerland  .      .  . 
Sardinia  (Kingdom  of) 
Tuscany  and  Papal  State* 
Naples  and  Sicily 
Spain     .  ... 
Portugal 

Greece  .... 
Turkey  .... 


Total  Imports 


20  I  Kf.  228 


564.391.553 


6625,463 
2,434.326 
8,114.326 

ti5.mo 

1.501.347 
10,038,743 
5.009.280 

I  10  >.'l..-,|ll 

10.031  |7J 
8,715.090 
4,900481 
1,635.412 
1,183374 
705.850 
1,964.907 
3.098,878 
34.456.538 
3.544.104 
16.134.257 
15.428,532 
23.641.254 
3,051.555 
2390,771 

7310,500 
:t»2.549 


286  520.276 
905.575.350 


To  other  Countries  and 
Colonies. 
Egypt  .... 
Algiers  .... 
North  African  States  . 
English  African  Colonies 
British  India  and  Australia 
Dutch  Colonics  In  the  East 
French  ditto         .  . 
China.  Anam,  Ate.  . 
Culled  States 

II. 'Ill  .... 

British  America 
Spanish  Colonies  in  ditto 
Danish  ditto  . 
Brazil  .... 
Mexico  .... 
Gualiiuala  and  Colombia 
Peru  and  Bolivia  . 
Chill  .... 
La  Plata 

(suadaloupe  .      .  . 
Martinique  . 
Bourbon       .      .  . 
Senegal        .      .  . 
French  Guiana 
St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  New 
foundland,  he.  .  , 


Total  Exports 


special 

(  ■  mmrr.r. 


Fronts. 

13,476,000 
34,704.075 
2,742  154 
1,458368 
8.IW3.953 
13.269,635 
4347,000 
7.097.541 
32.575.506 
33.38U.U3U 
31.0l9.a54 
0,023.915 
6.34*1.122 
52.  .VI -.49-2 
8,007363 
1,468,724 
1 1,760.584 


•'  '.804 


3.917,722 
9.513,054 

130033. 

3,000.290 
5,180,003 

iti  8i3 

231,004 
850334 
158,737319 
3,726536 
370.550 
11383,455 
3,981,719 
10.378,367 
73433OS 
J,  275.4 13 
1.473.009 
7,779,821 
4,702,718 
19.944,707 
15.008,436 
7.170,450 
9,063.493 
9,675,162 

3.618,330 
294.4y7.076 


628.U57.4fl0 


»asves. 
115.249,476 
15,315,084 
45,761,570 
3,079,926 
1,705300 
11.701,033 
20,714.585 
MV6,r.<iH 
8,348.330 
39.704.040 
76,480301 
54.129,827 
16,801,122 
13,537.448 
93.a30.153 
3.750,018 
I  '.'14,148 
1 7.2-5.  lc* 


5+8,71 1.367 


4,873,176 
13.762.907 
4.356,115 
4.050.005 
M07.940 
550,817 
937.026 
070,870 
838,874,057 
4.059309 
889,145 
14.873.914 
I  eatMn 
25.220.7-i 
9.490308 
1.089.242 
1,670,037 
13.125.800 
5,784,333 
90303.758 
15.655,825 
7.569,044 
6.133.100 
9,758345 

5.437.745 


412.573,389 


961.284.756 


■  vn-rn,  m  eptvlke.1  in  IwnocH,  m#«M  nil  artltle*  Imparled  br  era  rr  land,  whether  frr  roewumpOoo,  re-eipor'atioe,  a*  w 
as  applied  m  impTflv  mean  wl  imp-Wet  artirleo  aa  tuts  bVen  entered  for  eooesmpitoa  oa  persaeal  of  the  fmlnmi'  dut 
eeral  caanaara  include*  all  expor-ed  xric\m,  wuhoal  P%xwi  hi  their  orifiai  while  erects/  ammem  incluJee  toon  art  id  ( 


H.fL 

■aislaU 

rase  nf  export*,  i 

are  Ilia  produce  of  I  be  toil  or  msauf  ae-ure*  r>(  Frince 


In 

article,  uulj 
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Import  Trade  of  France,  1*7-38. 

Q4tVal  Eati-natad  Valut  of  Ooud»  la.porlod  aad  EaKead  lor  Comoro pi  nr.  in'rranCT  lm«  IB/7  to 


Ynn 

MUlrmla 

rrtj«.r«vl  far 

MaiMilaciurra- 

t  rand 

Mr 

35*,*7o.ti>i 

I82S 

IMS 

a**0.379.*9j 

1830 

991.070,414 

MSI 

2-U.993.537 

1832 

351.273,511 

UOJ 

439,W1.7»3 
699 J08 

1104 

8 

F.a'tred  for  Comumptioa. 

UiporbaUa 

Article,  of  CaLwniplioa 

Material* 
reqoirad  lor 
Maaufaetuna. 

Am  -itt  of  Cooraairy  t'tv. 

1 

Natural 
Pntduca. 

Mant-Iactured 
Uendi. 

franc*. 
69,620.91* 

63.1  S3, 3*! 

72,5*2.25  ; 

96,015.-0*1 
100,050.172 

n»,9».6sa 

16 i  *W.<\>> 

Natural 
Prod  sea. 

Maoufar- 
lunrd  GoooV 

Total. 

Fruna. 
1 39,3 1 3  256 
119400,576 
I70.S1J.I97 
IM, 134,648 

l55.2Jr9.76J 

1SVS97.ISJ 
I4V09.446 

!lT140tS 

front*. 
565,1-04429 
eui.STT.UI 
616, 3U  397 
Ws,lJ»,4M 
|I2,*2545I 
652/72,311 
69J.i7S.7W 
7«,I94.3>"' 
76U.7JS.696 
805.575.359 

Front*. 
276,3>>a,l«7 
219,590.  •*,» 
307.907.130 

juo.wjtt* 

299,797,-0)9 

a«,*s.3j(S 

344JU4.04I 
3rW,a3S,9S* 

F  ranct 
99  ,5«3,!»3* 
I36.SI5.9I* 
I40.W.42H 

m.54«,*a 

l20,t45,X70 
196,117,755 
lll.9l4.GbO 
106,6^.959 
101.30  l.8r«3 
116,310.649 

Ftanci 

3s,323.5?l 
3i,l62£*t 
324I0.A2S 
14.1*5.3-6 
27,9*7477 
34  f'9s  -J-J 
37,207,121 
40.fi4n.III 
52.222,110 

Fra>**. 
414.137.001 
453,760,337 
4-.1  V.3  139 
4-e.942.6a5 
374, I**, 539 
.50j.UW3.4KI 
491.137,471 
M3  933  04j1 

^»l''vS3 

Franct. 

sa,59ije9 

I05.I64.I7S 
99,633,473 
97,131,121 
9I.K23.4»I 
1 00^97 ,98S 
101  ,tja^f>#  ^  |  ti 
IOI49t»4«1 
102,512.926 

20*,lui,-r*i 

I4».47ij!jl 
22u.9*7  .T54 

aas.tf  v  «>5 

137  *9i  JLJ« 

i-«3*.j» 

Export  Trade  of  France,  1827-36. 
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All  commerce  it  founded  on  a  principle  otreclproctty ;  and 
thcne  who  will  not  buy.  need  not  flatter  thernaelvei  with 
the  delusive  idea  that  they  will,  notwithstanding,  be  able 
to  tell.  The  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties  imposed  on 
many  descriptions  of  foreign  produce,  proportionally  lessen 
the  demand  for  It  in  France;  and  by  consequence  lessen, In 
a  corrc*  ponding  degree,  the  demand  fur  the  French  pro- 
ducts that  must  otherwise  have  been  exported  in  payment 
of  the  Imports,  Luckily,  however,  the  public  seems  to 
have  become  to  a  considerable  degree  aware  of  tha  mis- 
chief entailed  on  the  country  by  a  perseverance  in  this 
anti-social  system ;  and,  despite  the  powerful  interests 
engaged  In  Its  support,  It  has  already  undergone  several 
material  modifications ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  the  end,  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  more  liberal  and  bcncfl 
cisl  policy. 

The  revolution  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the  Internal 
of  France.   Previously  to  thai  event,  the  fiscal  sys- 
and  duties  in  many  of  the  provinces  were  peculiar, 
I  differed  widely  from  those  In  others ;  and  their  front- 
1  were,  In  eonsequeajce,  as  vigilantly  guarded  against  the 
s  importation  of  the  commodities  of  the  conterminous 
,  as  If  they  had  been  so  many  independent  aad 
1  •  the  revolution  made  an  end  of  these  nik-asr- 
ond  by  subjecting  the  wholo  kingdom  to 
d  the  same  duties,  provided  for  the  free 
Its 
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Metrical  System,  rVeigkti  and  Measure*,  S  c. — By  a  law 
of  the  French  National  Assembly  in  17BS,  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced,  all  measure* 
being  derived  by  the  tlecimal  multiplication  or  division  of 
the  metre,*  hied  u  equal  to  the  lO-mlllionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  According  to  this 
•lata,  the  measures  of  length  are — 

The  Millimetre  =  n  019  inch.  Engl. 
Centimetre 


In  lUie  1 


Decimetre  = 

Metre  = 

Decametre  = 

Hectometre  = 

Kilometre  = 

Myriametre  — 

inner  the  are  (100  sq. 


0-304 
3937  do. 
3  ft,  3  371  In. 
32  ft  9-7  la. 
109  yds.  1  ft.  1  in. 
1093  (533  yds. 
10936  330  yds. 

or  about  l-40th  pan 


of  an  P.ng.  acre)  is  multiplied  into  the  hectare  ((2*471 1  _ 
4kc :  the  litre  (a  cubic  decimetre,  and  0-364  of  a  gallon,  a 
a  little  more  than  a  quart  Eng.)  into  the  hectolitre  ;-MJ> 
bushels),  ate. ;  and  the  gramme  (0-0363  of  aa  ox.  avoird.'  is 
to  the  kilogramme  (3-7206  lbs.  avoird.).  and  other  wetghu. 

But  besides  the  foregoing,  the  ancient  French  rnct<ir- 
are  still  in  use:  as  the  inch  (equal  to  1-066  Eng.  fas.) :  lb* 
foot  (1  ft.  0*789  in.  Eng.) ;  aune  (1*3  Eng.  yds.)  ;  teme  [6  A 
4*733  In.  Eng.) ;  the  league  of  2000  tolses  (2  miles  743  yds.) 
the  league  of  25  to  the  degree  (2  m.  1340  yds.)  4tc.  Tha 
arpent  Is  equivalent  to  1*043  Eng.  acres. 

The  French  pound  Is  equal  to  1*090  lbs.  avoird. ;  the 
muid  —  1*124  hhds. ;  the  boiisoau  =  0-309  buahels  ;  and  thi 
seller  =  4*430  bushcla. 

Monty. — Accounts  are  kept  in  francs,  a  silver  coin  wortfc 
9-G9J.  Eng.  which  Is  divided  into  10  declines  and  100  ceab 
mes.  The  par  of  exchange  with  England  Is  very  near  £ 
franca  per  pound  sterling. 

RomM,  CannJ*.  art.— The  aggregate  length  of  the  1 
throughout  France,  at  the  beginning  of  1837. 
52,320  m.   The  roads  are  divided  into  royal.  deF 
and  communal ;  their  expenses  I 
by  the  government,  and  the  depa.  1 

they  belong.  The  royal  roads  have  a  united  extent  of  ahow* 
21,435  in.,  of  which  about  one  eleventh  part  is  paved,  sad 
the  rest  macadamized,  or  constructed  In  the  ordinary  mia- 
ner.  They  are  cotnmoaly  well  made,  and  rery  direct: 
their  construction  and  repair,  aa  well  as  those  of  the  tk 
parlmental  roads,  being  under  the  superintendaace  of  tht 
central  board  of  bridges  and  public  ways,  which  has  a  head 
engineer  established  In  each  dep.  The  communal  r^adk 
which  are  subject  to  no  such  control,  are  mostly  in  a  de- 
plorable  state,  and  are  often  Impracticable  for  carriage*.  As 
yet  no  railroads  of  any  great  length  have  been  laid  down  i* 
France ;  the  principal  are  those  between  Paris  -and  St.  Cer 
main,  and  from  Bl.  Etienne  to  Lyons. 

The  entire  length  of  Uie  communications  by  nam  in  of 
navigable  rivers  and  <*anals  was.  In  1837,  estimated  at  78f« 
m  .  of  which  extent  nearly  Ave  sevenths  were  con  tributes; 
by  the  former.  There  were  then  seventr-four  navigahof 
canals  complete;  sixteen  more  were  in  process  of  construe 
lion ;  and  fourteen  others  were  projected.  The  princip*. 
existing  ore  as  follows:  the  Canal  dm  Midx.  or  the  Lae- 
Kuedoc  C*11*1-  which  nras^from  Cette  m  Toulouse,  where 

with  the  Atlantic ;  the  Canal  <>(  " 
connects  the  Loire  with  the  Sadoe ;  the  < 
and  Rhone  (dm  Montieur)  forma  a  1 
those  rivers  by  connecting  the  Sadne  wil 
the  latter  with  the  III,  a  tributary  of  the  ] 
of  Burgtindv  connects  the  Boone  with  the  Yonne,  I 
sequently  the  Seine  with  the  Rhone  aad  Rhiae  ;  the  1 
of  Briare,  and  that  of  Orleans,  unite  the  Loire  with 
Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine ;  that  of  St.  Q  urn  On  cost 
tiem  the  Eicaut  with  the  Okw;  that  of  Brirtatty.  tht 
longest  of  all,  being  upward*  of  230  in.  in  length,  run* 
between  Nantes  and  Brest.  Those  of  Berri,  Ardennes,  the 
(lie  et  Ranee.  Nivernai*  between  the  Loire  and  Y untie. 
d'Oureq.  which  supplies  Paris  with  water,  aad  Sosimc  art- 
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the  others  most  worthy  of  notice.   Il  may  be  mentioned, 

that  the  royal  and  departmental  ro.vl*  are  carried,  exclusive 
of  other*,  by  eighty -five  Iron  bridges  over  rivers  and  canals, 
all  of  which,  excepting  two  in  Pari*,  have  been  constructed 
since  1033.  (OficuU  Tablet  ;  Hugo,  £*ryci.  &**  Oenj  dm 
Mond*.) 

The  Otvtmmtmt,  as  regulated  by  the  Charter,  remodelled 
in  1830,  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  In  toe  male  line 
only,  with  legislalive  bodies  similar  to  those  that  exist  in 
this  country,  except  that  the  peerage  in  France  is  not  he- 
reditary, and  that  the  peers  are  comparatively  destitute  of 
fortune  and  influence.  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  stale ; 
his  person  Is  inviolable,  bis  ministers  alone  being  responsi- 
ble.  He  exercises  tlie  whole  executive  power;  declares 


war,  and  makes  peace  and  treaties,  nominates  the  peers, 
the  judges,  and  all  other  officers  under  the  government,  and 
participates  In  the  legislative  power  with  the  two  chambers. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  blond, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  ntcmbcrs  nominated  for  life 
from  among  certain  specified  classes  of  the  pop-,  and  who 
lake  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their  nomination. 
Peers  may  enter  the  chamber  at  twenty- rive,  and  have  a 
vote  at  thirty  years  of  age.  The  chamber  has  authority  as 
a  high  court  of  justice  in  cases  of  high  treason  and  other 
stale  ofTences.  No  peer  can  be  arrested  but  by  a  warrant 
from  the  chamber,  or  is  amenable  to  any  other  criminal 
tribunal. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  Is  composed  of  459  members 
olected  by  as  many  electoral  colleges)  for  five  years.  The 
qualifications  for  a  deputy  is,  that  he  bo  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500  francs  a  year. 
Electors  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct 
taxes  tit  the  amount  of  300  francs  a  year.  The  number  of 
electoral  colleges  varies  in  the  different  deps.  according  to 
their  |K>p.  The  total  number  of  electors  in  France,  which 
In  1831  -3 J  was  168,703,  had  increased  in  1838-30  to  107.598. 
bnlng  about  1  in  173  of  the  whole  pop. 

A  sort  of  system  of  secret  voting  is  adopted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  deputies.  Electors  write  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  they  vole  on  slips  of  paper,  which  they 
throw  into  a  box  or  urn.  These  slips  being  taken  out.  nnd 
counted  by  the  scrutineers,  Uic  number  of  votes  given  to 
each  candidate  Is  ascertained,  mid  proclaimed ;  the  slips 
of  paper  ou  which  the  names  are  written  being  forthwith 
committed  to  the  flame*.  The  strictest  secrecy  is  enjoined 
on  the  scrutineers,  who  are  themselves  chosen  by  the 
electors ;  and  If  they  give  no  information,  it  is  impossible  to 
learn  how  an  elector  votes,  should  be  wish  to  conceal  It. 
Considering  the  small  number  of  electors  in  France,  the 
vast  amount  of  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
and  the  efforts  that  have  frequently  been  made  to  prevail 
on  them  to  support  unpopular  candidates,  they  have,  on 
many  occasions,  manifested  extraordinary  independence — n 
result  ascrlbablc  In  part  to  the  mode  of  their  voting,  but  far 
more,  we  believe,  to  their  being,  speaking  generally,  In 
comfortable  circumstances,  or  comparatively  independent. 
The  deputies  receive  no  salary,  and  on  accepting  any  sala- 
ried public  employment,  must  resign  their  seats,  but  they 
may  be  re  elected  by  their  previous  or  any  other  constit- 
uency. 

The  sittings  of  the  Chambers  nre  public,  but  provided  five 
members  concur  in  the  demand,  it  may  be  formed  into  a 
secret  committee,  and  strangers  be  excluded ;  but  Ibis 
privilege  is  rarely  insisted  apon,  and.  It  is  said  never  abused. 
The  presence  of  330  members,  or  half  the  members,  plus 
one,  is  required  to  enable  the  chamber  to  deliberate.  It 
usually  assembles  at  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  and  sepa- 
rates at  from  five  to  six.  The  particular  clauses  of  a  law 
are  voted  openly  as  In  England  ;  but  the  rmsembli  Is  voted 
by  ballot ;  the  attj  being  indicated  by  white,  and  the  not* 
by  black  balls,  thrown  Into  an  urn.  Hence  it  is  compara- 
tively difficult  in  France  to  predict  tlie  fate  of  any  law  as  to 
which  public  opinion  is  divided  ;  tho  deputies  being  able  to 
vote  according  to  their  own  sentiments  with  respect  to  it, 
and  not  being,  as  In  England,  forced  to  vote  with  their  party. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  which  plan  is  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  public  interests.  Should  the  Chamber  be  dis 
solved  by  the  king,  he  Is  bound  to  convoke  a  new  Chamber 
within  three  months. 

The  discussion  upon  the  nttmble  or  pro/ret  of  a  law  is 
not  carried  on  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  in  the  H.  of 
C. ;  for  the  members  who  intend  to  speak  In  favour  of  and 
against  the  law,  inscribe  their  names  in  a  list,  and  being 
called  upon  by  the  President,  or  Speaker,  deliver  their 
opinions  from  the  tribune,  a  place  provided  for  them,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  This  has  led  to  the 
practice  of  delivering  long  written  rhetorical  harangues ; 
which,  however,  are  becoming  unpopular.  The  discussion 
on  the  clauses  of  a  law  is  carried  on  as  in  the  II.  of  C. 

Both  chambers  enjoy  like  privileges ;  either,  or  the  sover- 
eign, may  prop  we  a  law,  but  custom  generally  concedes  the 
initiative  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  excepting  in  the  case  of 


money  bills,  which  must  In  France,  as  in  England,  originate 
with  the  Deputies.  The  budget  Is  voted  yearly.  Either 
chamber  has  power  to  cite  before  II  the  author  of  any 
offensive  publication  reflecting  on  It,  or  any  of  lis  members, 
and  to  award  punishment  according  to  law.  In  the  case 
of  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  they  arc  accused  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  judged  by  the  Chamber  of  Peer*. 

The  ministry  is  divided  into  eight  departments.  The 
ministers  are  those  of  justice  and  religion— Foreign  Affair* 
—War— Marine  and  Colonics— the  Interior— Commerce  anil 
Public  Works — Public  instruction — and  Finance.  The  miu 
btcrs  are  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State  (Cornell  d'Etal),  the 
members  of  which,  as  well  as  the  ministers,  are  appointed 
and  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  king. 

The  HO  deps.  of  France  nre  subdivided  into  303  arron 
dtsscmcnts,  and  these  again  into  3834  cantons,  and  37.334 
commune*.  Each  dep.  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  with  a 
salary  varying  from  10,000  to  40,000  fr.  a  year,  except  In 
the  dep.  Seine,  where  the  salary  of  the  prefect  is  100,000  fr. 
.  WW.)  Each  nrrood.  N  superintended  by  a  sub- prelect, 
with  a  salary  of  4000  fr.  a  year  ;  and  each  commune  by  a 
mayor  and  other  magistrates,  whose  services  are  gratuitous 
The  prefect  is  assisted  by  the  council-general  ol  the  dep.. 
which  consists  of  a  member  from  each  canton,  and  meets 
once  a  year:  a  great  deal  of  the  Internal  administration  of 
the  dep.,  as  the  distribution  of  taxation,  fee  is  undertaken 
by  tills  council.  The  sub-prefects  and  mayors  are  also  aid- 
ed by  councils  elected  by  the  citizens.  All  the  mayors 
are  nominated  by  tho  king  or  the  prefect ;  but  the  com- 
munes have  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own, 
which  cannot  be  Interfered  with  by  the  stole,  though  the 
latter  has  perfect  command  over  the  administration  of  the 
deps.  and  arronds. 

Justice.—  The  administration  of  justice  In  France,  prevl 
ously  to  the  revolution,  was,  In  the  last  degree,  partial  and 
corrupt.  Justice,  in  fact,  was,  in  the  vast  majority  of  ca- 
ses, openly  bought  and  sold ;  a  poor  man  without  power 
ful  protectors  could  never  hope  to  succeed  In  any  cose.  The 
institution  of  juries  was  unknown  ;  and  the  criminal  was, 
if  possible,  in  a  still  more  vicious  and  degraded  state  than 
the  civil  law.  Happily,  however,  these  things  are  now  a 
matter  of  history.  The  revolution  swept  off  every  vesfige 
of  the  old  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  endless  and 
flagrant  abuses  that  had  grown  up  under  it.  The  present 
civil  and  criminal  law  of  France  has  been  embodied  In 
codes  drawn  up,  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  with  sin- 
gular perspicuity  and  brevity ;  and  is  honestly  and  Impar- 
tially administered. 

The  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  are  of  six  kinds,  namely  : 
Simple  police  courts,  tribunals  of  justices  ol  the  peace, 
courts  of  orlglnnl  or  primary  jurisdiction  (tribuu&ux  d*  prem- 
iers uutsmct),  royal  courts,  courts  of  assize,  and  the  court 
of  cassation.  The  extraordinary  tribunals  nre— citizens' 
benches,  called  ctnttils  de»  prud'Kommts.  tribunals  of  com- 
merce (the  esur  dtt  comptet),  courts  martial,  university 
and  other  special  courts,  and  the  chambers  of  peers  and 
deputies.  In  each  commune  there  is  a  police  court  In 
which  the  mayor  presides  ;  and  in  every  canton  there  Is  at 
least  one  justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  king,  with 
power  to  decide  in  civil  causes  under  the  value  of  100  fr. 
his  decisions  in  those  under  fifty  fr,  being  without  appeal ; 
there  is  In  each  arrond.  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  to 
decide  without  appeal  In  causes  not  above  the  value  of 
1000  fr.,  as  well  as  appeals  from  the  simple  police  courts. 
They  are  composed  of  from  three  to  twelve  judges,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king.  The  number  of  royal  courts  Is  37 ;  they  are 
established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  nave 
jurisdiction  in  a  territory  including  variously  from  one  to 
seven  deps.  They  are  composed  of  a  president,  several  vice- 
presidents,  legal  functionaries,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty 
counsellors  ;  they  are  almost  exclusively  courts  of  sppeaJ 
from  the  last-mentioned  courts  and  the  tribunal-,  of  com- 
merce. The  courts  of  assize  are  temporary  tribunals 
which  take  cognizance  of  criminal  cases ;  one  is  holdcn  at 
certain  periods  in  each  dep.  In  ihese,  trial  by  jury  ts  adopt- 
ed :  juries  are  composed  of  twelve  citizens  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  either  taxed  directly  to  the  amount  of  'J00 
fr.  yearly,  or  belong  to  certain  profession*.  There  are  three 
judges,  one  of  whom  Is  a  counsellor  belonging  to  a  royal 
court.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are  commonly  with- 
out appeal ;  and  can  only  be  annulled  by  the  court  of  cas- 
sation on  the  plea  of  Informality.  (Apercu  Statist.)  The 
last-named  tribunal  is  a  superior  court  of  appeal  in  both 
civil  nnd  criminal  cases.  It  I*  composed  of  4»  members 
(including  a  first  president  and  three  others),  appointed  for 
life  by  the  king.  Each  member  mnst  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  have  a  legal  diploma ;  but  no  member 
amy  practise  in  the  legal  profession,  or  exercise  any  public 
function,  but  such  as  may  be  connected  with  his  duly  in 
the  court.  The  court  of  cassation  t*  divided  into  three  sep 
antechambers  of  fifteen  members  and  a  president  each. 
It  msy  suspend  the  functions  of  any  subordinate  judges, 
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jtHMn  iii      before  t'ic  minister  of  justice  to 
pjt  their  decisions  ,  and  has  the  highest  and  most  absolute 

Authority  in  all  judicial  matter*. 

The  roar  dtt  eompttt  is  established  to  audit  and  exam- 
ine nil  accounts  connected  with  the  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. It  ranks  immediately  .-hut  the  court  of  cassa- 
lion,  and  is  organized  in  a  similar  manner.  The  couteitt 
it*  fufkommca  and  tribunal*  of  commerce  are  established 
in  the  princip.il  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  be- 
ing composed  chiefly  of  commercial  men.  The  former  tri- 
bunals determine  disputes  between  the  manufacturers  and 
and  the  workmen  employed  by  them  ;  the  latter  decide  in 
cases  to  the  value  of  1000  fr.,  but  do  not  themselves  see 
their  decisions  enforced.     .Urn, in  ie  .Yat tonal,  tec.) 

According  to  the  reports  which  have  been  annimllv  pub- 
tished  since  1825.  by  the  minister  of  justice,  the  yearly  av- 
erage of  heavy  crimes  committed  <n  France  f„r  the  whole 
u- that  period  has  amounted  lo  about  7200;  1900  against 
the  person,  and  .VWJ  against  property.  Female  criminals 
compose  about  1  5th  of  the  whole.  Crimes  against  the 
person  are  most  common  in  the  deps.  of  the  centre  and  8. 
of  France;  their  number  if  greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes 
against  property  abound  most  in  tin-  N  in  the  dep.  Heine, 
one  occurs  annu'iily  for  Mf/iy  1  :«VS  of  the  pop.  In  both 
categories  C reuse  Is  the  dep.  in  which  there  are  the  least 
crimes  ;  those  against  the  person  being  only  as  1  to  37,014 
of  the  pop.,  and  those  against  th<:  property  as  1  to  '20,235. 

The  prisons  are  divided  into  the  Ave  classes,  of  mat. ions 
farrtt,  for  detention  during  a  period  less  than  a  year ; 
•uutsi  it  justice,  one  In  the  cap.  of  each  dep.  for  Impris- 
onment for  a  longer  term  j  •  i  ntral  prisons,  of  which  there 
are  twenty,  containing,  in  \-MV  IT..Vio  perions;  bagnei  3, 
at  Brest,  Roc  he  fort,  and  Toulon,  in  which  there  are  about 
7000  criminals,  the  united  cost  of  the  latter  establishments 
being  about  2,176,500  fr.  a  year;  nnd  depots  de  mtndiciU, 
of  which  there  are  live.  It  is  estimated  that  there  ore  an- 
nually about  38,000  individuals  under  confinement,  or  the 
surveillance  of  the  police.    (Bee  Hugo,  p.  03.) 

RUifion  —Religious  toleration  exists  in  a  widely  exten- 
ded degree.  "  CAsciis,"  says  the  Charter,  "profette  *«  rtli- 
gtun  aett  une  if  ale  liberie,  el  obtient  pour  ton  cultt  la  mime 
protection."  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Rom.  Catho- 
lic y  the  dominant  religion  in  Franco,  all  that  is  meant  Is 
that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  popula 
Uoa.  The  pastors  of  other  sects,  Jewish  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian, are  supported  by  the  government  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Rom.  Catholic  church.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
the  Influence  of  the  Papal  power  has  declined  more  in 
Franc  than  in  any  other  Rom.  Catholic  country  ;  and  not 
only  have  the  Rom.  Catholic  clergy  greatly  diminished  in 
point  ot  numbers  and  Influence,  but  several  sects  have  lat- 
terly arisen,  who,  while  they  hold  the  Rom.  Catholic  doc- 
trines, repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Ppfe.  Before  1789, 
there  were  in  France  18  archbishops,  108  bishops,  and  a 
■umber  of  inferior  clergy',  amounting  In  all  to  upwards  of 
400.000  individuals,  who  among  them  swallowed  up 
1  H.000,000  ft.  a  rear  of  revenue !  There  are  now  14  arch- 
bishops, those  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen.  Sens  Rhelms,  Tours, 
Bourges,  Albl,  Bordeaux,  Aucb,  Toulouse,  Aix,  Besancon, 
and  Avignon;  60  bishops,  and  about  40,000  subordinate 
clergymen  ,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  Rom.  Cath. 
church,  seminaries,  ate.,  Is  about  34.000,000  ft.,  or  one  fr.  a 
year  pec  head  for  each  individual  of  the  pop.  M  de  St.  Far- 
geau,  in  bis  -ipercu  Statist  K/ur.  ostlmates  the  number  of 
Cntvlnists  and  Lmlherans  nt  5.(100,000;  but  the  Kneyel.  dtt 
Gent  dtt  Monde  estimates  the  whole  of  the  dissenter*  at 
only  2.100.000.  The  Lutherans,  who  live  |*rlncipally  In 
the  Rhenish  and  N.  dept.,  have  299  church  pastors,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  directory  at  Hir.vttmurg,  where 
chief  theological  seminary  Is  situated.   The  Calvin 


towns  nr  the  Ek  and  S..  and  have  OB  syungogu 
are  aome  Anabaptists  in  the  Vusgcs.  ttx.  and  Moravians  in 
the  dtp  du  Nord,  but  they  are  few. 

Public  Inttructton.—The  proportion  of  Individuals  reecl- 
vlngeducatlon  to  the  whole  pop.  was  in  1820  estimated  at  1 
in  27.  nnd  in  1830  at  1  in  20 :  It  ts  now  nbout  1  in  If.*  At 
the  end  of  1837  the  total  number  of*  hoots  public  and  pri- 
vate, throughout  France,  was  S3. 920  :  39,504  for  boys, 
■nd  14.416  for  girls.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  same 
period  was  2,650,000:  1,552,847  boys,  and  1.0tH,645  girls.  In- 
struction is  primary,  secondary,  or  su  peri  or.  To  afford  the 
first,  every  commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  nt  least 
one  primary  school,  either  of  its  own,  or  In  conjunction 
■vith  neighbouring  communes.  lu  1829.  14,230  communes 
were  without  primary  schools ;  but  In  1837  this  number 

•  Or  rmnf  mtn  oa  iha  ImM  of  those  labls  to  rowcnttftOB  is 
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was  reduced  to  5667 :  Use  want  of  schools  was  chiefly  ex- 
perienced In  the  8.  and  W.  deps.    K»  ading ,  writing,  the 
French  language,  the  first  rules  of  arithmeOc,  weights  nasi 
measures,  the  first  line*  of  geography,  and  history  and  draw 
Ing,  are  the  principal  broaches  of  education  In  these  schools  : 
they  ore  afforded  gratuitously.    But  besides  the  communal 
schools,  since  1833  infant  schools  have  been  established  fen 
the  children  of  the  poor  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  as 
well  as  schools  for  adults.   There  were  1856  of  the  latter 
schools  in  1KT7,  attended  by  39,000  working  wen,  and  the 
cost  of  which  was  about  3100V.  a  year ;  the  instruction  in 
them  is  the  suite  as  In  the  communal  primary 
There  are  normal  schools  for  educating 
the  course  of  study  and  proetice  In 
years.   Secondary  instruction  is  supplied  by  ! 
nal  colleges,  29  royal  colleges,  and  about  I  ISO  | 
emlos,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  university,  ts> 
which  they  pay  a  fee  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  i 
with  each  pupil.    There  are  26  academies  tor  superior  in- 
struction, one  In  each  of  the  cities  nnd  towns  In  which 
there  is  a  royal  court  of  justice,  excepting  Ajnccio. 
of  these  academies  Is  governed  by  a  rectot ,  and  hu 
inspectors,  who  visit  in  turn  all  the  schools,  both  pro 
nnd  public,  within  their  separate  jurisdictions.   The  feca' 
ties  of  these  academies  are  empowered  to  grant  the  de- 
grees of  doctor,  licentiate,  and  bachelor.   There  is  in  faris 
in  tcote  ntrmalt,  or  academy  for  the  education  of  proft  - 
son  for  the  colleges  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  tastirabuc 
of  which  hits  been  of  the  greatest  service.    Ail  of  the 
foregoing  establishments  constitute  the  university  of  France, 
which  is  pre* ded  over  by  the  minister  of  public  tnstrnrnxa 
and  a  council  of  nine  mem. ;  nnder  wh(*>  suihonry  twetssj 
inspectors-general  visit  oil  parts  of  France,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  education.   There  are  some  establishments,  how 
ever,  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  univenirj 
Such  are  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Ecolt  dtt  CM*rtei,  school  of  Oriental  Langa* 
tea,  Ac  i  ,  the  French  Institute,  which  grants  rewards  far 
literary  and  scientific  merit,  and  an  abundance  of  societies 
of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.   The  Cof 
lege  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1530,  enjoys  a 
high  CP,ebrt,y^  yijJJJ  dcvu,ed  h'  Jj  ^pursuit  of  the 

instruction  ore  elementary.    It  has'  24 
leeteure  du  rot.   The  204  public 
said  to  contain  2,233,000  volt, 
those  of  Paris  (37  I 
contain  1,378,000  vols, 
cap.,  lectures  on  every  branch  of  i 
tultously  by  professors  of  acknowledged  i 

Public  Charitable  and  other  Institutions. — It 
ted  that  there  are  about  l,H50,000  Indigent 
75,000  absolute  mendicants  in  France, 
most  numerous  in  the  dep.  du  Nord. 
160,000  individuals  belonging  to  the  former  I 
latter.  The  hospitals,  different  asylums,  nnd  bureaux  it 
Henfuitanct,  are  the  establishments  chiefly  serving  fas 
their  relief.  Their  funds  are  partly  derived  from  the  state 
and  partly  from  their  own  landed  or  other  property,  endow- 
ments and  donations  of  individuals.  There  were  in  1333 
1329  hospitals  and  asylums  (kotpktt).  Into  which,  dur.at 
that  year,  425,049  invalids  were  received  at  an  expense  or 
4H,H42,097  ft.,  and  0275  bureaux  de  btmfaisaucr,  which 
gave  either  in-door  or  out-door  relief  to  695,932  inditisHMla 
at  an  expense  of  8,956,036  ft.  There  are  several  ittsaxk 
asylums,  a  royal  institution,  and  a  royal  hospital  for  the 
blind  In  Paris,  deaf  and  dumb  establishments  at  Paris  and 
Bourdeanx,  maternity  societies,  others  tor  the  assistant* 
of  prisoners,  the  sick,  otc,  and  a  vast  number  of  philan 
throple  societies  of  alt  kinds  dispersed  throughout  the  i 


i.233,000  vols.  (Encfc.  de*  Oent,4rc) 
in  number),  la  addition  us  the  foregoing 
vols.   At  many  of  the  institutions  m  list 


tost 


that  the  proportion  of  u. 
to  the  total  number  of  births  is  about  I  to  30.  In  18M, 
number  of  children  In  the  foundling  hospitals  of  " 
was  116,452:  from  that  year  to  1834,  336.28 
admitted,  making  a  total  of  459,749.  Of 
198,505  -lied,  78,590  were  settled  in  life  by  the 
and  46.025  were  reclaimed  by  their  parents  or  others, 
expenses  of  the  foundling  hospitals  for  the  above  ten 
amounted  to  97,775,613  ft.  Ille-el-Vllaiue  had  the  fewest 
foundlings  ;  Yonne  the  trreatest  number.  IKne.  dtt  ffrmt 
du  Monde.)  In  IH33  itn-re  were  28  monts  de  ptet*  (.govern- 
ment pawn  broking  establishments)  throughout  France 
They  are  situated  In  the  chief  town ;  some,  as  that  as 
Montpeller.  lend  money  without  Interest;  while  that  of 
Paris  receives  an  interest  of  twelve  per  rent,  on  money  ad 
vanccd.  In  Hautes  Alpes  there  are  some  similar  tnstitt 
lions  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist*  in  which  the 
pledges  received  are  in  corn,  and  the  Interest  due  fcs  paid  b» 
the  same  article. 

The  spirit  of  moral  Improvement  is  dally  gaining  st 
In  Paris.    Insurance  ncninst  the  casualties  of  life,  m 
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bank*,  and  other  useful  or  philanthropic  institution*,  are 
all  making  pro-rrtsis,  nnd  some  of  them  with  great  rapidity. 
According  to  official  document*,  there  were,  In  January, 
1838,  249  wiving*'  hank*  in  France,  of  which  45  had  been 
established  in  the  preceding  year.  These  institutions 
now  exist  in  nlmost  all  the  86  departments.  The  number 
of  depositors  at  the  end  of  1837  was  905,344,  the  amount  of 
7,000.000  franca,  or  £4,280,000  ;  and  we 
hat  these  InarJtuUons  arc  not  yet  aeven 
In  the  country.  Of  the  above  sum,  £2,040.000 
u>  *J,i  savings'  bank  of  Paris. 
There  are  several  institutions  for  mutual  assurance; 
but  one  has  been  recently  established  upon  a  grand  scale, 
under  the  title  of  Hunque  Pkilontrvpifnt,  which,  from  its 
superior  solidity,  promises  to  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 
Its  leading  object  is,  to  snpply  n  provision  for  children  on 
tbelr  reuchlng  a  certain  age  ;  but  It  bum  comprises  other 
objoct<.  such  as  insurance  against  the  conscription.  Al- 
ready I  families  have  insured  In  it,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions run  mm  to  £600,000.  It  has  1500 agents  in  France,  Sa- 
voy, and  Belgium. 

Jlrmed  *Vr*s.— According  to  the  .fpcTca  Statutiame,  the 
total  of  the  regular  troops  comprised,  in  1838, 274,297  i 
distributed  as  follows  :— 


FRANCE. 

fr.,  or  about  the  same  as  the  maintenance  of  1 00,000  regular 
troops.  The  legion  of  honour  la  an  order  which,  In  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  rany  be  said  to  be  military.  It  has  about 
50,000  members  of  different  ranks.    (£*r,c/.  «V*  Gnu  dm 


1,142 
304 
100 
134 

i;».4*7 

2&Jf! 
4.i» 
1.17* 
S,i*> 

Tot... 

ISti.OJU 
3  ',841 
21,  l» 
t,«T 

S.6S0_ 

ClVi  CJ          .                      .  . 

Artillery  ...... 

En(("rjetT»  ...... 

tquipnfit  MMaira 
Veteran* 

Toi«t»  .... 
Otwt-i'umm  

lap* 

•  • 

25*  ,219 

n,»7 

The  anny  l«  recruited  by  an  annual  contingent  of  nearly 
90,000  men,  either  volunteers  or  conscripts,  above  SO  years 
of  age.  The  conscripts  are  chosen  by  ballot  for  a  7  years 
term  of  service.  The  e Temptlon*  from  service  are,  natural 
Infirmity,  the  being  under  the  height  of  5ft.  1  4-5lh  in. (Engl.) 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  orphans,  the  only  son  of  a  widow, 
or  of  a  father  blind  or  70  years  of  age,  the  brother  of  n  sol- 
dier living  it  dead,  and  certain  analogous  circumstance*. 
About  11,000  or  12,000  of  those  enlisted  annually  are  volun 
leers.  The  average  cost  to  the  state  of  each  soldier  (offi- 
cers and  men)  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Bowring  at  £23  16*.  8rf. 
When  not  In  actual  service,  the  dally  pay  of  a  captain  of  fu- 
sileers  is  equal  to  from  3*.  5«t.  to  4s.  M,  of  a  lieutenant  from 

On 
■  aver- 


se W.  to  2*.  W.,  of  a  corporal  (W..  and  of  a  private  34«f.  On 
the  march,  the  pay  is  raised  at  least  one  third,  and  the  aver- 
age of  pay  and  rations  seems  to  be  about  5Jrf.  a  day  to  the  In- 
fantry soldier.  Officers  are  far  more  generally  promoted  from 


fantry  soldier.  Officers  are  far 
the  ranks  than  in  England  ;  and 
in  other  respect*.  It  must  be  admitted  that  conscription  brings 
into  tho  army  a  higher  class  of  persons  as  common  soldiers 
than  if  it  were  wholly  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  No 
officer  can  be  promoted  to  a  superior  rank  without  serving 
four  years  in  the  rank  immediately  below.  The  wound- 
ed, ice.,  have  a  claim  In  pensions  of  retreat,  but  the  pensions 
of  a  lieutenant-general,  colonel,  captain,  and  private,  are  re- 
spectively no  more  than  £160,  £90,  £48.  and  £8  a  year,  after 
30  years'  service.  Increasing  1  90th.  however,  each  succeed- 
ing year.  The*  pensions,  together  with  those  for  widows, 
kt,  the  half-pay  of  all  ranks,  nnd  other  temporary  expenses 
of  the  army,  amount  to  £108,000  a  year. 

France  is  divided  into  90  military  divisions ;  each  under 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant-general.  The  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-general is  the  highest  in  the  French  anny,  excepting 
that  of  the  marshals,  of  whom  there  are  now  11.  There 
are  183  fortresses,  citadels,  forts,  and  other  military  posts, 
and  six  military  arsenals  In  the  country.  The  princl|wl  mil- 
itary schools  are, — those  of  engineers  and  artillery  at  Mi>t/., 
the  practical  military  and  polytechnic  schools  at  Pari*,  the 
of  Saint Cyr  and  La  Fltche,  and  the  cavalry  n-hool 
The  Royal  Hospital  for  Invalid*,  together  with 
1  at  Avignon— an  establishment  slmilur  Ui  I  'nelson 
I  by  Louis  XIV.,  maintains  about  5,000  old 

_. '  the  foregoing  regular  troops,  there  is  the 
rd.  This  body,  which  originated  immediately 
..„  of  the  Bastlle  In  1780,  and  was  organized  in 
the  year  following,  comprise*  all  the  mule  pop.  between  the 
ages  of  90  and  60  years,  not  disqualified  bv  natural  Infirm- 
ities, by  their  professions,  or  by  holding  certain  offices  under 
the  state.  In  1832  the  National  Guard  amounted  to  5.720,059 
men,  of  whom  3,781.208  were  liable  to  active  dutv.  and 
1,947,848  formed  a  rerpt  dt  rtterve.  Ita  total  effective  force 
was  then  estimated  at  about  3,000.000  men,  being  to  the  total 
pop.  as  6  to  100.  Its  expense  is  borne  Jointly  by  the  govern 
the  departments,  the  communes,  and  the  citizens 

■  a  Tli.,  .   ■■  -  i_  «-  


JvW-Aecordlng  to  an  ordinance  of  1st  Feb.,  1837,  the 
naval  force  for  the  peace  establishment  consists  of  40  ships 
of  the  line,  50  frigates,  180  other  vessels  rigged  with  sails, 
of  regulated  rates,  and  40  steamers.  One  half  of  the  shipr 
of  the  line  and  steamers  must  be  launched ;  the  other  hail 
remaining  on  the  stocks  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  extent 
of  22  24ths  of  preparation.  The  40  steamers  and  the  180 
sal  I -rigged  vessels  of  inferior  order  are  to  be 

The  vessels  afloat  In  184 1  are  to  be  thus 


line 


Mstt 
1  9  of  the  3d  rate, 

Is  of  the  4th  rat* 


12  frigates 


f  the  9d  rate,  of  100  _ 
1 3d  rate,  of  00  guns. 

L  9  of  the  1st  rate,  60 
5  of  the  9d  rate,  58  guns. 
1 5  of  the  3d  rate,  48  guns. 
6  war  corvettes  of  from  90  to  32  guns. 
4  Aviso  corvettes  of  16  guns. 

13  brigs  of  from  16  to  90  guns. 

6  Aviso  brigs  of  10  gun*. 

7  gun  brigs  of  8  guns. 

14  galliots,  cutters, 
1G  flotilla  craft 


86  war  vessel*, 

f  'rsjcli  of  Burden 
10  corvettes  of  burden,  or  (tore 


Slfamers. 

9  of  ...  450 
1  of  ...  390 
1  (the  Vetoce)  of  290 
4  of  .  .  .  920 
18  of  .  .  .  160 
4  of    .     .     .  190 


kept  at  sen  a 
'  and  16 
is 


30  > 


130  Total 

There  ore  to  be  added  to  these 
reserve  of  24  vessels,  vix.,  8  1 
in  commission  in  port.  The 
to  be  ns  follows : 

Eight  disposable  in  road :  9  ship*  of  the  line,  3 
I  war  corvette,  9  brigs. 

Sixteen  In  commission  in  port:  5  ship*  of  the 
frigates;  1  vessel  of  Inferior  rale ;  3  a  learner*. 

The  effective  of  the  crews  required  for  the  130  vessels  La 
active  service  Is  20,542  men,  and  for  the  reserve  1929,  ma- 
king together  29,464  men. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  navy  and  naval  department*,  for 
1841,  Is  estimated  at  74.015.806  fr. 

In  1834,  there  were  2  admirals,  8  vice  and  18  rear  admi- 
rals, 298  captains,  and  974  lieutenants;  the  pay  of  a  vice- 
admiral  being  from  4000  10  6000  fr.,  of  the  captains  from 
1500  to  3000  fr..  of  the  lieutenants  800  to  1600  fr..  and  of  the 
seamen  200  to  300  fr.  a  year.  The  coast*  are  divided  into 
five  maritime  prefectures,  those  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  L' Ori- 
ent, Roche  fort,  and  Toulon.  The  principal  naval  porta, 
proceeding  N.  to  8.  are  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre, 
Cherbourg,  St.  Malo.  Morlnlx,  Brest,  Nantes,  L'Orient,  Ba- 
bies d'Olonne.  I„a  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Bayonne.  Port-Vcn- 
drea,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Frejus.  The  minister  of  ma- 
rine I*  assisted  by  an  admiralty-council,  and  a  board  of 
naval  works.  The  principal  naval  schools  are  those  of 
Toulon  and  L'Orient,  and  that  on  board  the  Orion  m  tha 
Hrest  roads ;  there  are,  besides,  forty-four  inferior  schools. 

Colonic*. — These,  which  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  minister  of  marine,  comprise  the  Mends  of  Martin- 
ique and  (Junda  loupe,  and  some  smaller  ones,  in  the  A  Mil 
les ;  French  Guiana  in  S.  America ;  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
Senegal,  and  the  Island  of  Goree  in  Africa ;  the  isles  of 
Bourbon  and  St.  Marie  in  the  Eastern  ocean ;  and  Pondl- 
cherry,  Chnndernagor,  Karikal,  Mnhe,  and  Yonaon  In  Hin- 
doslan.    Their  united  pop.,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  in  1836, 
was  562.570,  of  which  number  258,056  in  the  \V.  Indian  and 
African  colonies  were  slaves,  and  165,341  in  the  E.  Hin 
doos.   In  1831,  the  slaves  amounted  to  994.434 ;  the  diml 
notion  in  their  number  ha*  been  in  consequence  of  pro- 
gressive enfranchisement  agreeable  to  a  law  passed  in  that 
year.    The  four  principal  colonies,  Martinique,  Gunda- 
loupe.  Bourbon,  and  Guiana,  have  each  a  colonial  council 
elected  by  the  resident  French  above  twenty-five  year*  of 
age,  and  having  certain  property-qualifVatlons.    In  every 
•  there  Is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king  as  his  rep 
who  convokes  or  dissolve,  the  colonial  eoun 
3N»  937 
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dli  at  pleasure,  and  provisionally  menu  to  or  suspend* 

the  execution  of  the  decrees  passed  by  Uiern.  The  French 
codes  of  laws  are  in  force,  and  justice  la  administered  in 
the  colonies,  as  In  France,  in  tribunals  of  the  peacs,  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  royal  courts,  and  courts  of  assize.  (For 
farther  particulars,  see  the  separate  articles  as  above, 
Hugo,  ire.) 

Tatft.—The  sy  stem  of  taxation  that  existed  In  France 
to  the  revolution,  had  every'  possible  defect.  It 
i  great  part  of  direct  taxes  laid  on  property,  from 
rever,  that  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  or  of  the 
The  indirect  taxes  were 


on  the  mosl  vicious  principles;  and  the 
of  forced  labour,  or  eorvut,  fell  almost  wli 


~  wholly 

on  the  peasantry.  The  collection  of  the  taxes  by  farmers 
was  also  exceedingly  unpopular;  and,  in  Act,  the  whole 
system  was  one  of  partiality,  preference.  Injustice,  and  op- 
pression. The  revolution  made  an  end  of  these  abuses, 
and  established  the  sound  principle,  unbodied  in  the  char- 
ter, that  every  citizen  should  contribute,  without  distinction, 
to  the  wants  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  his  means.  /,  •  • 
Francaii  conmbuent  inintinettment,  dans  la  proportion  it 
Umr  fortwnt,  auz  cAargts  it  Fttmt.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that,  practically,  this  principle  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  present  land  tax,  or  contribution  fontiirt,  should  be 
ssi (sued  on  all  lands  and  bouses  in  proportion  to  their  net! 
rent ;  but,  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  very  greal  Inequalities 
In  the  assessment,  different  departments,  and  different  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  department,  being  taxed  much  higher 
than  others.  But,  though  the  taxes  were  equally  assessed. 
It  would  be  In  many  respects  objectionable.  Its  obvious 
is  to  discourage  the  outlay  of  capital  on  the  land ; 
-  having  this  effect,  it  is  also  unjust.  Two 
and  would,  therefore,  be  chsr- 
...  of  tax  :  but  it  may  happen  that 
the  one  Is  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  while  a  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  rent  of  the  other  is  really  derived  from  the 
outlay  of  capital  upon  It;  and  such  being  the  case  noihinc 
can  be  more  unjust  than  to  tax  them  both  to  the  same  ex- 
lent.  Variable  taxes  on  land  are,  in  fact,  uniformly  the 
greatest  drawback  on  a  country. 

The  contribution  pertontUt  tt  mobiiiirt  is  a  mixed  tax. 
The  first  part  being  a  sort  of  poll  tax,  rated  at  the  value  of 
two  days*  labour,  and  charged  on  mm  of  eighteen  y  ears  and 
upwards :  the  mobilure  is  a  lax  on  the  occupiers  of  houses 
of  a  certain  class,  charged  according  to  the  rent.  The 
iroitt  its  palmtet,  or  license  duties,  are  charged  on  all  per- 
sons following  a  trade,  profession,  or  business.  They  are 
assessed  partly  according  to  the  rent  of  the  house  occupied 
by  the  patentee,  and  partly  according  to  the  pop.  of  the 
town  in  which  he  carries  on  business.  In  every  depart- 
ment in  France  there  Is  an  office  for  the  registry  of  deed* 
the  fees  on  which,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  is  highly  useful,  yield  a  considerable  revenue 
to  government.  The  other  public 


u,*j  In  France  as  in  England^  ~  "  near'y  the 
Besides  the  public  taxes,  ottroit  or  duties  are  levied  on 
all  articles  entering  towns  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
the  rate  of  the  duties  varying  with  the  pop.  of  the  t< 
These  duties  are  great  obstructions  to  trail©  and  industry  ; 
but  as  their  produce  is  employed  to  defray  indispensable 
including  the  expenses  of  hospitals,  poor- 
.  -  «  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them. 
(In  the  following  page  is  inserted  on  account  of  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1838.) 

u  Pf^'c  P^l~la  1837  tn*  ct>an?e  on  account  of  the  pub- 
■w  debt  of  France  consisted  of  the  follow  ing  items : 

on  5  per  cent  stock  .      .      .  147,096.679  fr. 
4a      ditto        .      .      .  1,096,000 
J       ditto        .      .      .  10,464.413 
ditto  .  34,498.015 

44,616,463 

9,940.000 

a47.tt42.109 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
4.6.16,000 
60.1P6.130 

Total  .      .  331  484  292 

Ap«vn  StatUtiqut,  96.) 

Peoplt,  Ungnaget,  ire.— It  has  been 
total  pop.  about  30.000,000  speak  French,  or 
u  vin«  ditlercnt  degrees  of  analogy  with  that  ja 

^SrSS£°!i  Uo  Genmn  d'0'***  1.100,000  the  _ 
and  120,000  the  Basque  tongue.    It  t«  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  these  languages  that  Balbi  has  divided  the  Inhnh 
of  r  ranee  into  four  great  families— the  Greco- Latin  or 
Oa  lie.  Germanic.  Celtic,  and  Basque;  besides  the  Semitic 
•eluding  Oie  Jews,  and  some  few  Individuals  of  Saracenic 


_  , — i  and  sinking  fund 

Interest  of  capiUux  it*  eaulionnementt 

Floating  debt  

Annuities,  or  detu  viogrro  . 


origin  in  the  H.  deps. ;  the  Hindoo  families,  including  tit* 
gitano*  or  gypsies,  4tc.    The  Greco-Latin  family,  which 
comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.  speaking  dialects  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  are  probably  for  the  most  part  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Celtic  pop.,  by  whom  the  country 
was  principally  inhabited  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest ;  and  who.  during  the  subsequent  age*  of  Roman  do- 
minion, gradually  adopted  the  Latin  tongue,  which  form* 
the  basis  of  the  modern  French.   The  Roman*,  no  doubt, 
intermixed  with  the  native  pop.,  and  the  latter,  in  the  8 
may  still  have  some  infusion  of  Greek  bl  ood  derived  from 
the  Greeks,  who  founded  Marseilles,  and  other  colonies  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast ;  the  French  are  also  in  pan  the 
offspring  of  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  Alani,  and  Franks 
who  successively  became  masters  of  Gaul  in  the  middw 
oges.   But,  notwithstanding  that  the  modern  French  arc 
thus  descended  more  or  less  from  all  f 
we  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  .. 
Celtic  blood  predominates,  especially  In  the 
S.VV.  prova.   The  intermixture  of  Roman  and  k,. 
could  not  have  been  very'  great;  the  Visigoth*.  ] 
ans,  Alani,  and  other  .barbarous  tribes,  swept  user  uk 
country  as  conquerors,  but  maintained  themselves  in  u  too 
short  a  time  to  have  any  material  influence  on  the  niiiv* 
pop. ;  and  the  Franks,  though,  like  the  Normans  tn  Ecg 
land,  they  established  a  martial  supremacy,  gave  hale  w 
France  but  Its  name,  and  were  In  too  smalfnumbrr*  to  im 
press  their  own  character  on  the  nation,  except,  perhaps 
in  the  N.E.,  where  the  pop.  la  leas  French  than  elsew  here. 

"  Enfin  lea  traits  princlpaux  du  caractere  et  des  inonn 
servent  encore  4  fair*  reconnaltre  cette  distinction  primi- 
tive des  races  que  les  progres  de  la  civilisation  dot  vent  an 
j«ur  efface r  entierement,  et  qui  memo  n'est  plus  euere  sp- 
|«rent  que  dans  les  campagnca.  Au  son  des  rilles,  ca 
cflet,  les  communications,  de  jour  en  jour  plus  r a  aides  et 
plus  frcqucntes  entre  les  dive  rues  parties  du  territoire.  tan 
dent  a  rcmlre  parfaitetnenl  uniformes  les  ma>ur*  de  Is 
rlaise  riche  et  eclairee.  Aussl  ces  qualifications  proverts- 
alement  attribuces  par  nospcres  aux  populations  reswcurei 
des  anciennes  provinces,  la  naivete  cbampenoisr  la  finesse 
Norinnnde,  I'entetement  Breton,  I'hablerie  Gaseneoe  Jul. 
peuvcnt-elles  mainlenanl  etre  considers*  com  me  sans  va- 
leur  en  ce  qui  eoncerae  une  grande  partie  de  la  i  pgJa 
lion  1  Dans  le  fait,  on  aurait  peut-ctre  une  idee  plus  juste 
des  differences  que  pre  scale,  sous  les  rapports  les  i 
emux,  la  mass*  de  la  nation,  si  Ton  partageait  la 
en  trois  regions,  dont  les  limiies  resteraicnt  nec 
nsscz  vague*.  On  Terra  1 1  dans  la  region  da  nord  . 
hommcs  de  haute  tallle,  de  forte  complexion,  part n pari 
da  vantage,  s  mesure  qu'ils  se  rapprocbent  de  U  freotxre 
de  I'humeur  Allemande  ou  Beige,  moins  communtcabzt,  ef 
un  peu  fiegma  liquet,  mais  francs  et  hospitallers,  et  qui  um 
en  possession,  par  un  heureux  privilege,  de  fourttir  les  sssd- 
leurs  soldats  a  nos  armees,  et  les  meilleurs  ourners  4  nes 
fiibriques  et  *  nos  champs.  Dans  la  region  du  tbkU.  cm 
trouverail  des  hommes  generalement  plus  petits,  pin*  agile* 
et  plus  actifs,  prompts  dans  toutea  leurs  resolutions,  purto 
*  une  gaite  Insouclante,  et  chez  lequels  I 'esprit  esipplee  4  is 
soltditr  qui  distingue  les  habitants  du  nord.  Au  centre  se- 
rai l  unc  population  intermedial  re  entre  les  deux  a  a  ires,  ef 
qui  leur  est  beaucoup  inferieure.  LA  surtout,  en  efTei  t* 
trouve  1c  paysan  ignorant  et  apathique,  enneini  de  ruvao- 
vation,  vivant  de  peu,  et  qui  eemblerait  destine  *  resar 
tlernelleroenl  stationuaire,  s'il  n'avait  sous  les  yeux  I'ex- 
emple  de  ses  freres  des  autre*  regions.  En  dehors  de  Is 
classification  que  nous  essay  on  s  de  tracer  dolvent  reeter  les 
populations  monlagnardcs  et  maritime*,  qui 
tout  des  traits  presque  idcnliques,  bien  conni 
"  Dans  rensemble,  le  carnciere  national, 
lange  des  qunliles  et  des  defauts  qui  predow< 
portions  prindpalcs  de  la  population,  se  distingue 
mcnt  par  une  vivacite,  par  une  fougue,  portee  en 
dont  le  correct! f  nccessaire  est  la  mobillt*.  Cm  en  . 
parecqu'on  a  pris  das  resolutions  lrreflechles  et  pre ci rates 
qu'on  cn  change  brusquenient.  Le  courage.  Is  loymutd,  le 
desiiiteressenient,  sunt  encore  des  qualiles  qu'on  nc  refuse 
guere  4  cetle  nation,  casentiellement  sociable,  et  qui  a.  saas 
contredit,  le  plus  contribue  *  imprimer  4  la  civilisation  Eo- 
ropeene  son  elan  octuel."  (Encyc.  «V«  Otnt  du  MonuU  vu 
503,  504.)  ' 

Generally  speaking,  the  French  people,  particularly-  them 
who  have  llie  greatest  admixture  of  Celtic  Mood,  are  infe- 
rior In  size  to  the  English.  In  our  army,  5  ft.  6  ia.  is  the 
minimum  size  for  recruits;  but  in  the  French  arm v  the 
size  is  fixed  at  5  ft  1}  in.  English  measure.  One.  in  fact, 
is  struck  with  surprise  at  the  diminutive  size  of  the  sol- 
diers in  an  ordinary  French  regiment ;  and  this  fact,  and 
not  any  supposed  want  of  bravery  or  resolution,  sufficiently 
explains  the  fact  of  their  little  success  in  close  right  sntb 
LifigU^h  troops. 
It  would  be  useless  to  enter  Into  any  lengthened  details 
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D1BBCT  r«a». 

Land  tax,  fcc.  {tontrit.  fon- 
der*   

Personal  and  property  taxes 
(personelle  a  nxobilter*) 

Assessed  taxes  {form  ct  fe- 
tUtrtt)  .... 

Patents  

Frais  d'avertissrment  . 


Fr. 

261,832,7(38 

55,289,000 

29,279,107 
34.914.000 
802,000 


Sale 


Kzcise  t.'ii'  <  Custom*,  <$-c. 
Custom-house  duties,  hut.  . 
Taxes  on  salt 

Excise  on  drinks,  tec.  . 
Sale  of  tobacco  .  . 

Ditto  of  gunpowder 
Various  . 

Pott-ojlcs. 
Postage  of  letters  .      .  . 
Packets  and  other  sources 

Weights  and  measures,  brev- 
et*, ike.  .... 

BITBAOBWNART  TAXBS. 

Mi  v.  derived  from  Algiers  . 

Ditto  from  India  . 

Interest  on  Spanish  loan 

Prctevemtuts  surla  tatttt  da 
depots  .... 

Recovery  of  loans  to  manu- 
facturing and  commercial 
firms  in  1830     .      .  . 

Total  receipts 


Ft. 


174.960,000 
31.300,000 
5.650.000 


400.000 

105,126.000 
55.534,000 


85,040,000 
77.850.000 
4,730.000 
37.8U5.000 


3.-»,9oo.ino 

9,355,000 


1,700,000 
1,000,000 
1,893,576 


800.000 


211,540,000 

32,878,633 
160.660,000 

205,505,000 


6.392,576 


1.0.Vt.4J>.07H 
I  037,288^050 
W32.038 


Public  Dtht  and  Petitions. 
Interest,  annuities,  fcc. 
Patulous  of  various  kinds 


Fr. 
276,016.496 
52.540,000 


Civil  list 
Ch.  of  peers 

gion  of  honour  .  ... 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  Re- 
ligion. 


Not  R.  Cnth.,  hut. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  A  fairs. 
Central  and  foreign  admin. 
Various  expenses  . 

Ministry  of  Public  Inetruc- 
tion. 

Administration  and  school*  . 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Administration  and  public  In- 
stitutions .... 

Ministry  of  Public  Works,  trc 
Roynl  rood*  and  bridge* 
Porte  and  internal  navigation 
Other 


13,000.000 


1,010.000 


4.921,122 


Ministry  of  War. 
France 


of  Murine  and  Col- 
onies. 

Pay  of  seamen  and  marines 
Shipbuilding       .  . 


202,189.055 
791,552 
25,743,300 


Various 


Minietry  of  Finance, 
arion,  hx. 


ee,  Ate. 
Reimbursements  . 
Total  expenditure 


23,060.000 
13.135,000 
17.934.878 


7.621,600 
10, 343,500 


Fr. 


18,665,045 
35,439,500 


12,997,673 
74,737,976 

54,329,878 
228,723,916 


65,000,000 
21,534.060 

119,870,150 
53.828,134 


1.037,268.050 


former,  though  wanting  In  energy,  possesse*  great  clear- 
ness and  precision,  and  is  the  favourite  language  of  diplo- 
matists and  courtiers.  It  Is  not  going  loo  far  to  any  that  the 
French  have  attained  to  high  excellence  In  almost  every 
branch  of  art,  science,  and  literature :  and  though  in  some 
departments  they  may  have  to  yield  the  palm  to  others, 
their  literature  is.  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  of  which  any  modem  nation  has  to  boast. 
The  French  writers  am  particularly  distinguished  by  ex- 
treme perspicuity,  good  sense,  an  aitnchment  to  classical 
models,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  a  deficiency  of  sentiment. 
Latterly,  however,  the  public  taste  has  apparently  under- 
gone some  considerable  modifications ;  and  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  their  German  neighbours  appear  to  be 
materially  influencing  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  VVe  doubt, 
however,  whether  this  be  any  Improvement.  The  depth 
and  sentiment  of  the  Germans  are  more  apparent  than 
real :  the  use  of  an  ambiguous  phraseology,  and  the  want 
of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  often  give  an  appearance  of 
depth  where  there  is  really  none.  Had  Paley  been  a  less 
admirable  writer,  the  probability  Is  that  he  would  hove 
b©^fi  c o  ia-^i d£  rt*sj  ni  ore  p^ofo  u  n  d  x  \\  1 1 1  fct  (_  r ,  1 1  l3  o ,  j.i  r  *  i  \  i  1% 
bly,  It  will  be  with  the  French :  should  they  ever  become 
as  transcendental  and  unintelligible  as  the 
will  be 

Itoa 


Htetory.— Before  the  time  of  Cesar,  the  whole  of  this 
country  waa  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  nnme  of  Trans 


alpine  Gaul ;  but  after  its  conquest,  it  was  divided  into  the 
icia  Homanorum  (  Provence),  and 


provinces  of  Provincia 
Gallia  Jlquitaniea,  Celtic*,  and  Belgica.  In  the  fifth  ceo 
tury  It  was  subdivided  into  17  provinces,  inclusive  of  all  the 
territory  on  the  E.  hank  of  die  Rhine.  At  the  latter  epoch 
the  Germanic  nations  began  to  pour  In  an  Irresistible  tor- 
rent over  Gaul.  The  Visigoths  established  themselves  in 
the  \V.  and  S.,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they 
established  a  kingdom  that  Ins  ted  till  about  540.  The  Bur 
gundtana.  In  a  similar  manner,  settled  in  Ihe  E.,  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  stretched 
•long  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  independent 


sovereignty  they  erected  lasted  till  about  532.  The  Franks 
whose  dominion  swallowed  tip  those  of  both  the  f© 
tribes,  had  been  long  settled  in  the  N. ;  and  Fh 
their  chief,  in  420,  is  considered  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  as  he  was  of  the  first  or  Merovingian  race  of 
Franklsh  kings.  In  485  Clovis  defeated  Syngrius,  the  Ro- 
man general,  at  So  inarms,  and  finally  extinguished  the  Ro- 
man power  in  the  W.  -  and  in  507,  by  his  victory  over  the 
Visigoths,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  death  of  Clovis, 
in  51 1,  his  dominions  were  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  those 
of  Paris,  Metx,  Sotssons,  and  Orleans,  each  governed  by*one 
of  his  four  sons :  these,  however,  were  re-unlied  in  558. 
In  732,  Charles  Mattel  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  ef 
fee  ted  the  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  the  8.  of  France,  in  a 
great  battle;  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  the  kingdom.  In  751  the  Cnrlovingian  dynasty  com- 
menced In  the  person  of  Pepin  le  Rref.  son  of  Charles  Mat- 
tel, and  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  its  power  by  Charle- 
magne, the  son  of  Pepin. 
Under  the  first  race  of  kings  the  country  waa  n  prey  to 
spoUalion,  ami  anarchy:  industry  and  commerce 
st  unknown,  or  extended  only  to  the  production 
of  a  few  indispensable  articles.  Nor  was  that 
much  ameliorated  during  the  rule  of  the  succeed- 
ing race.  Charlemagne,  indeed,  encouraged  trade  and  man- 
ufactures In  the  towns,  which  before  his  reign  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  clobler,  or  practiced  by  isolntcd  individuals; 
but  after  his  death,  things  returned  to  their  original  state 
of  confusion.  Under  his  immediate  successor,  France  was 
again  divided  into  four  parts :  and  the  Normans  began  to 
ravage  its  N.  provinces ;  the  power  of  the  nobility  also  rap- 
Idly  increased  J  and  the  la*t  sovereign  of  the  Cnrlovingian 
dynasty.  Louis  V  ,  in  0H6-7,  possessed  only  the  town  of  La- 
on  !  Ills  successor,  Hugh  Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans, 
the  founder  of  the  third  race  of  kings,  governed  only  the  I  le- 
de- France.  Picardy,  and  Ihe  Orleannais.  The  dukes  of  Nor 
mandy,  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Lorraine,  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  counts  of  Flanders.  Champagne,  Vermandots. 
Toulouse,  and  several  minor  seigneurs,  shared  among  them 
the  rest  of  the  modern  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  ail 
the  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  wo  vs  to  the  rmwn.  Vermaa 
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dots  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augustus  J  Touroine  and 
Perche  by  Louis  IX. ;  Champagne  in  1374  ;  the  Lyonnais, 
Dauphin  v.  and  Langucdoc,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  Berri, 
Normandy,  tiascony.  Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Pro- 
vence, in  the  15th  ;  the  liourbonnali,  Auvergne,  Brtttany, 
Ixirralne.  and  considerable  territories  in  the  8.  W.,  in  the 
16th;  and  Flanders.  Artois,  Franchc  Comte  and  Alsace,  In 
the  17th  century.  The  names  of  the  sovereign*  of  France, 
I  with  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  dates  of  tl 


FRANCE. 

the  taws  respecting 


am  Roun  m  Sogti. 

1031  Htun  L 

iim)  rtkitiipp*  L 

II-  S  Louis  VI.  (UCrot). 
1131  Lotus  VII.  (U  Jtutit). 
11*1  PUil  p  AucuXia. 
Ita  I»o»  VIII.  ,  Cmr  *  LiOn). 
tSJo  IX  (St  Ivuu, 

1*70  nultppc  111.  (U  fUrdi). 
IM  Hub 
131  *  Lous 
1316  John  L 


llul.pu*  IV.  ,UB*l). 
Umm)[.(U  kut.n) 
John  I 


I'  ,      \  I   ..i.  Kotow). 
1330  John  II.  ib  Bon). 
13*4  t  h«-l»  V  (to  Sorr) . 
13*)  {.  turUm  VI. 
Mil  CharlM  VIL 
Ms  I  Lmit  XI. 

IH  I  (  !,,r!-«  VIU. 

UV  U».ii  Ml   i/'rr«  .u/Wi.j 

l .sr.  Frascn  I. 
1647  Hum!  It. 


iy>»  »  ««..  ii. 

ISS0  I  h»H»  IX. 
I  >T4  limn  111. 
l*«9  Henry  IV. 
It  10  LosusXllL 
1643  louu  XIV. 
1715  Low*  XV. 
1774  Ihi  XVI. 

17*3  Law  XVI.  raiDotiaes'  sad 
the  Republic  established. 

1799  Coa«b  tpfnialai. 

I TU4  N*f»l<>«  nmd  to  Uvc  laerae 
with  the  title  of  Emperor. 

1314  OS  It*  iU,cMMo  of  Mspsts 
as,  Lous  XVIII ,  brother  of 
Loius  XVI ,  ucroJed  too 
ihr-ww  Hr  it  allot  L/niii 
XVIU  ,  btoua  g*j  son  of 
Loom  XVI.  a 
haii  M«xr«l«d 

l«4  Charles  X 

IKW  Low*  nwlippo  I  ;  He  roc. 
ceoJeJ  lr>  the  mwb  no  Um 
upvluoo  of  Charles  X. 


While  the  monarchy  gained  in  consistency  and  extent, 
the  regal  power  was  malting  constant  advances.  The  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges  which  the  nobles  exercised  un- 
der the  feudal  system  were  the  objects  of  continued  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  which,  though  sometime*  defeat- 
ed, were,  In  moat  instances,  successful.  At  length,  under 
the  administration  of  Richelieu,  the  nobles  were  slrlpt  of 
ail  power ;  and  there  being  no  other  body  In  the  state,  with 
lion  of  the  parliaments,  which  had  degenerated 
else  than  courts  of  low,  that  enjoyed  any  coo- 
leges,  the  power  of  Use  crown  was  raised 
Under  the  vigorous,  and,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  prosperous  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  royal 
prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum.  But  the  close  of  this 
reign  was  eminently  unprosperous  ;  and  the  wars  in  which 
Louis  had  been  long  engaged,  the  burdens  they  obliged  him 
to  impose  on  his  subjects,  and  the  vast  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted, produced  not  only  great  suffering  and  misery,  but 
also  great  discontent.  During  the  regency  and  the  subse- 
quent port  of  the  rebjn  of  Louis  XV.,  abuses  of  nil  sons 
multiplied,  and  were  no  longer  concealed  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  period  ;  the 
most  worthless  pa  ram  ten  obtained  a  predominating  Influence 
at  court ;  the  command  of  fleets  and  armies  was  entrusted 
to  the  merest  Imbeciles  :  the  finances  were  Involved  in  the 
greatest  disorder;  nnd  Prince  and  Europe  were  scandalised 
and  disgusted  by  the  gross  sensuality  and  vulgar  profligacy 
of  the  king  nnd  his  Intimate  associates.  Louts  XVI.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  In  1774,  was  actuated  by  the  best  In- 
tentions, but  he  wanted  the  firmness  of  purpose  nod  capaci- 
ty required  in  so  desperate  a  crisis.  The  abuses  that  infec  ■ 
ted  the  whole  frame  of  society,  though  destructive  of  the 
public  interests,  were  either  really  advantageous,  or  be- 
lieved to  be  so,  to  a  vast  number  of  persons.  Including  the 
nobility  snd  clergy  ;  and  It  would  hnve  required  a  mind  of 

a  very  different  order  from  thai  of  f  io  Have  frustrated 

the  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  cabals  of  such  powerful  par- 
tie*,  and  to  have  safely  carried  through  the  reforms  that  had 
become  Indispensable.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of  futile 
expedients  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to.  It  was 
in  17-.,  tn  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Btatcs^Jeneral. 
not  been  convoked  since  1614,  for  effecting  the 

averting  a  public  bankruptcy.   This  was  the 
neneemcnt  of  that  tremendous  revolution  which  cost 
Liouis  his  life,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  govern- 
ment and  institutions  that  existed  when  It  broke  out. 

The  atrocities  connected  with  the  Revolution  have  been 
supposed  to  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the  French  character ; 
but  we  are  not  Inclined  to  regard  them  In  this  point  of  view. 
They  were  the  wild,  bat  not  unnatural,  excesses  of  an  un- 
Instrueted  populace,  that  had  suddenly  been  emancipated 
from  a  state  of  extreme  degradation,  and  which  had  innu- 
merable grievances  to  suppress,  nnd  wrongs  to  avenge.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that  when  the  nobles  were  stripped 
of  all  political  power,  and  rendered  incapable  of  opposing 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  sovereign,  they  were,  at  the 
me  time,  left  In  full  possession  of  their  feudal  privileges 
t  landlords.  These  comprised  an  exemption  from  those 
i  that  fell  with  their  full  severity  on  every  one 
i ;  the  dispensation  of  Justice  In  manorial  courts  ;  and  a 


ecting  mills,  Jtc. 

Led.  previously  to 
and  feudal  tenur 


tut,  they  on 


Jtc.  The  rental  of  very 
the  Revolution,  of  little  i 
by  the  baleful 
.  of  the  occupiers  was  almost  exter 
natcd.  The  country  population  was  everywhere,  in  C 
In  a  situation  of  predial  slavery ;  and  while  the  not* 
and  clergy  threw  the  burden  of  the  Uutle,  < 
cr  oppressive  imposts,  wholly  on  the  tin 
"  io  themselves  every  situation  of  pt 
to  that,  down  to  the  Revolution,  no  i 
meritorious  soever,  unless  he  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility, 
could  be  made  an  officer  of  the  army,  or  be  promoted  to 
almost  any  public  employ  menu  Government  deprived  the 
nobility  and  landed  aristocracy  of  oil  Urn!  could  have  ren 
dcred  them  useful,  at  the  same  time  that  It  left  them  oil 
that  could  render  them  little  tyrants,  and  a  corse  to  the 
country  In  which  they  lived.  If  wo  odd  to  these  grievances 
the  fact,  that  the  peasantry  received  no  efficient  protection 
from  the  government,  and  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  king's  courts  was,  speaking  generally,  partial,  venal, 
and  infamous,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  why  tha 
aristocracy  was  so  universally  detested  in  France,  and  why 
the  Revolution,  which  was  Indispensable,  was  so  sweeping, 
bloody,  and  destructive. 

The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the  Revolution 
was  accompanied  continued  till  Napoleon  attained  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  talents  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  were  surpassed  only  by  his  ambition,  which,  by 
overstepping  all  bounds,  precipitated  him  Into  enterprises 
that  ultimately  led  to  his  overthrow,  la  1814  the  fainJy 
of  Bourbon  was  again  replaced  on  the  throne ;  but  the  cider 
branch  had  profited  as  little  as  the  Stuarts  in  England.  U> 
dcr  similar  circumstances,  by  the  lessons  of  adsexslty,  sad 
in  i<»  they  were  re-expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The 

to  ius 


L  -erved,  b>  sis 


Majesty  Louis  Philippe,  previously  Doke 
who  has  since  occupied  the  throne, 
firmness  and  good  sense,  the  pin  re  of 

FrobcMt  ssssj lassoes  •/  tJu  ti„t,*~  order  »f 
France.— It  would  be  to  no  purp.M  to  toke  up  the 
time  by  making  any  observations  on  the  great  In  flu 
ercised  by  France  in  the  politics  of  Europe  and  the  »  irtd. 
too  obvious  and  lias  been  too  strikingly « 


That  Is  I 

during  the  last  half  century,  to  require  being  pointed  cart. 
But,  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  France  has  beta 
rather  an  object  of  awe,  and  of  vague  sppreheosioa,  from  a 
want  of  confidence  In  the  stability  of  her  existing  lustra- 
tions, than  from  any  fear  of  what  she  might  be  able  to  ef- 
fect under  a  constitutional  and  settled  form  of  government 
I'nder  all  the  circumstances,  this  feeling  is,  perhaps,  sot 
very  unreasonable  ;  for.  were  anything  to  occur  to  subvert 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  excite  the  popular  esr 
thusiaam,  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  result  might  be. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  persons,  who  are  toe!  lord  to  re- 
gard all  apprehensions  a*  to  the  subversion  of  the  present 
constitution  in  France  as  chimerical ;  we  confess,  how  eves, 
that  we  arc  unable  to  participate  in  their  confidence.  Ever 
tything  in  France  appears  to  be  tending  toa  pure  democracy; 
and  were  there  nothing  else,  the  law  of  equal  succession, 
by  p revealing  the  continuance  of  large  fortunes  ia  singt* 
families,  would  suffice  to  bring  it  about.  What,  ia  fisct,  * 
there  In  France  to  oppose  a  revolution  1  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  holders  of  funded  property,  and  of  those  ia  the 
immediate  employment  of  the  court,  hardly  any  one  coold 
apprehend  an  injury  from  St :  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  i 
no  I 


the  iwoperty  of  the  former  would  be  protected.  There 

holocr^f  a^ma^pa't'eh1  of  land'  wbJ  is  Jt'Se"  heo^of 
fairs,  provided  the  burdens  laid  on  him  be  not  Inert  as 
Monarchy  in 


ly  nothing  Io  hinder  a  hostile  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  or  anything  that  should  powerfully  wfluenr*  tiM 
public  mind,  from  at  once  subverting  the  regal  branch  of 
the  constitution.  The  peers  have  no  real  power ;  and  i 
is  no  class  that  has  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  jn 
support  of  the  existing  Institutions,  that  seems  indispensi 
to  rescue  a  government  from  sudden  popular  impulses, 
give  it  security  and  free  action.  Napoleon  will,  rooa 
amy,  be  found  to  have  correctly  appreciated  the  existing 
state  of  things  when  he  declared  that  "the  destruction  of 
the  aristocracy  hod  proved  fatal  to  all  subset)  uent  effort*  for 
establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France  :  the  Rev 
olution  had  attempted  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  impos- 
sible as  tha  direction  of  balloons.  An  aristocracy  Is  the  trot 
support  of  the  throne ;  Its  moderator,  its  lever,  lis  fulcrum. 
The  state  without  It  Is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder ;  a  bsUkwe 
in  the  air."  (Las  Cases,  id.  S3.)  Great  prudence  and  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  may,  no  doubt,  enable 
a  government  like  that  of  France  to  eiliU  for  an  Indefinite 
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FRANC  ESTO  WN. 

rtoai  character.  At  present,  the  members  of  (he  electoral 
college*  constitute  the  only  aristocratical  body  to  be  found 
In  the  country;  end  there  la,  perhaps,  little  lo fear  from  the 
encroachments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  licentious- 
ness on  the  other,  so  long  as  they  continue  on  their  present 
footing.  But  great  effort*  are  being  made  to  lower  the 
qui  locations  of  electors,  and,  consequently,  to  extend  the 
electoral  basis ;  and  should  these  be  successful,  the  govern 
meat  will  necessarily  be  rendered  still  more  dependent  on 
popular  impulse. 

Rut  though  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France,  we 
look  upon  It  as  the  merest  |»estble  delusion  to  Imagine  that 
there  can  be  anything  like  a  repetition  of  the  enormities  and 
outrage*  that  accompanied  the  revolution  of  1789.  Society 
U  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis ;  there  are  few  or 
no  abuses  to  rectify  :  the  people  are  not  smarting  from  the 
oppressions  of  a  bust  of  friidal  tyrants;  and,  though  that  be 
more  doubtful,  it  may  bo  supposed  Unit  they  have  had  suf- 
ficient experience  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  conquer  the 
world,  Provided,  therefore,  thry  be  left  lo  arrange  their 
internal  affairs  as  they  may  judge  beat,  we  Incline  to  think 
that  the  other  European  nations  have  UtUe  to  fear  fmm 
any  dinners  that  may  take  place  In  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Prance.  At  present,  tt  is  n  democracy  with  an  he- 
reditary head  :  the  only  change  likely  to  hnppen,  is  to  a  de- 
mocracy with  an  elective  head. 

FR  VNCESTOWN.  p.  t.  Illlboro'  co,  N.  II., 85  m.  B.VV. 
Concord,  400  YV.  Incorporated  in  I !  <3  and  was  named  from 
Prances.  Ute  wife  of  the  last  Gov.  Wcntwonh.  Watered 
by  branches  of  Plscataquog  r.  issuing  from  ponds,  one  of 
which  is  300  rods  long  and  335  wide.  Its  streams  afford 
water  power.  Crotehed  mountain  is  elevated  BOO  ft  above 
the  level  in  the  centre  of  the  t  Steatite  or  •uapstotie  U 
found,  and  extensively  wrought  nnd  exported.  Plumbago 
or  black  lead,  of  a  good  quality,  exists  in  the  N.  part  of  the  L 
It  contains  one  congregational  church,  three  stores,  one 
woollen  factory.  Ave  grist-mills,  three  saw  -mills,  two  tanne- 
ries, eleven  schools  410  scholars,  Pop.  1307. 

FRANCOS  I  A.  p.L.  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.  75m.  N.  Concord. 
451  W.  Chartered  by  the  name  of  Morristoivu  in  17H4  ;  first 
settled  in  1774.  The  surface  la  mountainous,  with  wild 
nnd  picturesque  scenery.  Profile  mountain,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet,  presents  a  bold  and  majestic  front 
of  solid  rock,  and  when  seen  from  the  N.  Is  thought  to  pos- 
scsj  n  striking  profile  of  a  human  face.  It  is  considered  a 
curiosity.  W.'ileri'd  h)  Ihe  S.  Iirnmh  of  I<ower  Amimmoo 
suck  r.  on  which  are  extensive  iron-works.  The  ore  ts  nb 
talned  from  a  mountain  in  the  K.  part  of  Concord  three  m. 
distant,  and  yields  from  56  lo  63  per  cent,  and  U  said  to  be 

■nexhnu*til>|r.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congregui  al 

Mid  one  Freewill  Baptist,  one  sture.  one  furnace,  one  forge, 
.me  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill ;  5  schools.  175  scholars.  Pop.  533 

Fhascoxia,  p.  t..  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  30  in.  N.  Philadel- 
phia. He)  m.  E.  Harrisburg.  167  YV.  drained  by  the  N.E.  branch 
nf  Perkeomcn  cr.,  and  by  Indian,  Pike,  and  Sklpuack  cr. 
It  contains  five  stores,  two  tan  tie  new,  one  pottery.  Pop.  HtO. 

FRANKFOKD.L.  Sussex  co,N.  J„em.  N.  Newton.  Blue 
Mountain  crossti  Its  W.  port:  drained  by  head  branches 
of  Paullnsklll  creek  and  by  Pnpnkatlng  creek,  a  tributary  of 
Wallktll  river.  It  contains  five  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
furnace,  one  forge,  six  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  throe 
tanneries  ;  thirteen  schools,  307  scholars.    Pop.  3410. 

PasiEroAD,  p.  b,  Oxford  t.,  Philadelphia  co.,  Pa.,  5  m. 
N.E.  Philadelphia.  104  E.  by  B.  liarrisburg.  144  YV.  Taconey 
creek  runs  on  Its  YV.  and  S.  border,  and  aflbrds  water- pow. 
It  was  Incorporated  In  1H0O.  and  contains  two  churches, 
one  Lutheran  and  one  Friends',  ten  stores,  several  grist  and 
saw  mills,  one  calico  printing  works,  two  academies,  twen- 
ty-five students,  eight  schools.  513  scholars.  Several  stages 
ply  daily  to  Philadelphia.    Pop.  2376. 

Pa  an  k  roan,  t .  Cumberland  co.  Pa.,  9  NYV.  Carlisle. 
Bounded  S.  by  Conedogwlnet  cr.,  and  drained  by  its  small 
tributaries.  Near  the  centre  Is  a  sulphur  spring.  It  contains 
a  store,  fulling-mill,  woollen  factory,  flouring  mill,  saw-mill, 
and  two  tanneries  ;  four  schools.  159  scholars.    Pop.  1336. 

FRANKFORT  or  FRANKFURT  -ON-THE  MA YN,  a 
celebrated  commercial  city  of  YV.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  re- 
public of  die  same  name,  and  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  on  the  N.  bonk  of  Uie  Mayo.  18  m.  N. 
E.  by  E.  from  Its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at  Maycnce, 
49  m.  8.E.  Content,  85  m.  B.S.YV.  Oaasel,  ami  17  m.  N.  by 
YV.  Darmstadt ;  I  at.  50°  7'  29"  N.,  long.  8°  36'  E.  Pup. 
(1838),  together  with  Its  suburb  Sarhcnhauscu.  54.823.  It 
is  oval  -shaped,  and  communicates  with  Hachenhausen,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  Uie  river,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  fourteen 
arches  being  about  950  ft.  long,  by  II  broad.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  demolished  by  the  French,  and  their  site  is  now 
occupied  by  public  walks  and  gardens.  The  city  Is.  how- 
ever, still  entered  by  nine  principal  gateways,  two  of  which 
ore  In  Sachenhausen  ;  and  some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegant  and  classic  style  of  architecture. 

Frankfort  presents  many  different  varieties  of  aspect. 


FRANKFORT. 

The  old  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  quaint  wooden 
buildings,  with  gobies  overhanging  their  basement  stories 
bos  on  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  the  Jews'  quartet 
is  filthy.   In  the  new  town,  however,  the  ZeiL,  the  new 
Mayence  street,  Alice,  and  especially  Uie  fine  quay  which 
stretches  along  the  Mayn  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
ore  beautiful  streets  and  promenades,  aud  not  a  few  of  the 
bouses  In  them  are  literally  palaces.   The  streets  ore  gene- 
erally  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.   There  are  some 
good  squares,  several,  as  the  Ross  market  (Horse-market) 
being  ornamented  with  fountains  and  avenues  of  trees. 
Frankfort  possesses  several  Interesting  public  buddings. 
The  Rosier,  or  council -house,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  was 
most  probably  buUt  by  the  Prankish  emperors.   It  poem 
see  no  architectural  beauty,  but  is  deserving  of  notice,  m 
being  Uie  place  where  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
elected.  The  election  chamber,  on  the  ground  flour,  now 
serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  senate  of  Frankfurt.  Abovi 
this  apartment  is  the  Kaittrt-ttml  (Imperial  saloon),  "r 
large  dreary  chamber,  with  a  gloomy  vaulted  roof,"  bu' 
once  Uie  scene  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  Uie  election  ban 
quel,  at  which  the  emperor  was  waited  on  at  table  by  tht 
high  dignitaries  of  Uie  empire.    Its  wails  are  surrounded 
by  niches,  in  which  are  placed  the  portraits  of  Uie  German 
emperors  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  from  Conrad  I.  to 
Francis  U. ;  the  latter,  with  whom  the  line  of  the  cmper- 
on  of  Germany  ceased,  tilling  up  the  lost  vacant  space.  Io 
this  building  Is  preserved  the  famous  "Golden  Bull,"  the 
deed  by  which  Charles  IV..  In  1356.  selUed  the  mode  of 
election  of  the  German  emperors,  fixed  the  number  of  elect- 
ors at  seven,  and  determined  their  rights  of  voting.  The 
present  diet  of  the  German  confederation  assembles  in 
the  former  palace  of  Uie  prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis,  now 
Uie  residence  of  the  Austrian  ambassador ;  a  structure  of 
the  last  century,  containing  140  different  apartments,  and 
richly  furnished.   The  Cathedral,  or  church  of  St.  Barthol 
omcw,  u  an  edifice  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  246  German  ft.  long,  by  316  brood.   It  Is  said  to  hnve 
been  begun  In  Uie  Ume  of  the  Carlovinglan  princes :  Uie 
greater  port  of  it  is,  however,  Uie  work  of  the  13th  and  14  lb 
centuries:  the  toiver,  which  is  300  ft  In  height,  is  still  un- 
finished.  This  church  has  not  much  beauty;  but  It  con- 
tains some  curious  monuments,  especially  that  of  the  em 
pcror  Gunther  of  Scharzburg.  killed  by  his  rival,  Charles 
IV.;  a  fine  painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Rubens,  and  a 
ll)ing  Magdalene  by  Brendel    nnd  tlx-  r  Impel  in  which  the 
German  emperors  were  crowned.   There  arc  14  other  pi  a 
ces  of  worship,  including  six  Lutheran,  one  Calvialsl,  one 
French  protectant,  and  four  R.  Calb.  churches,  besides  two 
synagogues,  oae  of  which  is  a  very  handsome  building.  In 
ihe  church  of  St.  Catharine,  there  is  a  fine  painting  of  "  Je 
sus  on  ihe  Mount  of  Olives,"  by  Boss.   The  church  of  Bt. 
Leonard,  near  Uie  river,  occupies  the  site  of  a  palace  built 
by  Charlemagne,  but  of  which  no  traces  exist   Tho  Saal- 
kuf,  a  building  of  the  hut  century,  also  near  Uie  Mayn,  Is 
erected  on  Uie  site  of  another  palace,  built  by  I<ouls  Uie  son 
of  Charlemagne,  and  which  afterwards  became  the  resi- 
dence of  Uie  Carlovinglan  emperors  of  Germany.  The  mod 
era  edifice  Includes  within  it  the  chapel  of  ihe  original  one. 
which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  structure  in  Frankfort. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  in 
Sachsrnhausen,  is  In  a  state  of  decay,  and  now  serves  as  a 
barrack  for  Austrian  troops,  who,  In  conjunction  with  Prui 
sians,at  present  garrison  Frankfort.   The  Maus-zum  Braun 
fels,  or  exchange,  is  a  small  neat  quadrangle,  surrounded 
by  o  range  of  warehouses  and  shops,  thronged  during  the 
fair  with  merchants  of  all  nations.   The  Bttdcl  Museum 
and  Academy  of  Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  citizen,  who  In  1H16  bequeathed  a  million 
of  florins,  together  with  a  respectable  collection  of  pic 
turcs  and  engravings,  fur  Its  foundation,)  occupies  a  hand 
some  new  building  In  Maycnce  street.   The  gallery,  with 
out  being  first  rate,  possesses  several  good  specimens  of  art, 
chiefly  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters.    Private  eollec 
lions  of  pictures  arc  very  numerous  ;  and  "  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  merchant  or  banker  in  Frankfort,  of  moderate  affluence, 
who  has  not  his  liule  gallery,  which,  with  his  music,  hli 
caleehe,  nnd  his  pipe,  forms  his  favourite  recrcaUon  from 
Uie  fatigue  of  business."    [Autumn  ntar  the  II hint.  p.  91.; 
The  principal  work  In  the  fine  arts  at  Frankfort  is,  howev- 
er. Danneker's  celebrated  statue  of  "Ariadne  seated  on  a 
Tiger."   in  Ihe  garden  of  Mr.  Bethmann.   Most  traveller* 
rank  this  piece  of  sculpture  among  the  most  distinguished 
productions  of  modern  art ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  marble  in  which  It  is  executed  Is  covered  wiUi  blue 
veins  and  spots.   Danneker  had  this  work  In  hand  for  fit 
teen  years,  and  received  for  It  15.01)0  florins.   One  nf  the 
most  interesting  public  monuments  Is  without  the  Fried- 
berg  gate ;  it  is  a  colossal  mass  of  granite  rocks  grouped  to 
pettier,  on  one  of  which,  ore  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Phllinsthal  and  the  Hessians,  who  fell  on 
Ihe  spot  defending  Frankfort,  Ihe  whole  surmounted  by  a 
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military  device  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French 
and  surrounded  by  weeping  willow*.  Tim  HMM  wee 
erected  by  the  King  of  1'ruwla.  The  Senkenbcrg  Museum 
of  National  Hvstory,  nnd  Medical  Institute,  occupy  an  Im- 
posing building  of  ihe  Hth  century;  the  museum  contnins 
many  rare  specimens  brought  by  the  traveller  Rtippcll  from 
N.E.  Africa.  The  public  library,  with  Kt.OOO  vols. ;  five 
liospitala,  the  orphan  asylum.  Lunatic  asylum,  theatre, 
with  an  illuminated  clock  over  the  stage,  the  casino,  or 
principal  rending  club,  and  the  new  cemetery  near  the 
city,  containing  several  works  by  ThorwaJdaeti,  are  the  re- 
naming objects  moat  worthy  of  notice.  The  hotels  in  Frank- 
fort are  among  its  most  magnificent  edifices,  and  certainly 
rank  among  the  first  In  Germany  for  elegance,  accommo- 
dation, and  moderate  charge*.  Many  of  these  arc  situated 
in  the  Zeil,  and  In  some,  during  the  fairs,  ISO  peoplo  daily 
dine  together. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  carpet*,  table-covers,  oil- 
cloth, woollen,  rotton,  and  silk  stuff*  woollen  yarn,  col- 
oured paper,  tobacco,  playing  cards,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  printers'  black.  Cannableh  say*  there  are  fourteen 
printing-office*,  besides  several  stereotype  and  lithographic 
establishment*.  But  the  principal  aourcea  of  wealth  to 
the  merchant*  of  Frankfort  arc  commercial  transactions, 
banking,  and  *peeulatlons  In  the  funds.  The  inhab.  of 
Sachscnhaascn  are  mostly  peasantry  of  Saxon  descent,  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens  In  man- 
ners, custom*,  dress,  nnd  language,  as  well  a*  occupations. 
They  are  generally  cmployetl  n  cultivation,  fishing, 

fee,  or  as  porters.  Frankfort  m  one  of  the  four  great  MB 
poriums  for  the  supply  of  Germany  with  all  kinds  of  n»rr 
chandlse,  and  enjoys  therefore  a  considerable  proportion 
of  transit  and  commission  business.  Its  merchants  com- 
mence business  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and  toil  till 
ten  or  eleven  at  night,  "not  having,  as  yet,  attained  to  that 
methodical  celerity,  which  In  London  despatches  a  hundred 
time*  the  amount  of  affairs  between  the  commodious  hours 
of  nine  and  mi."  Two  large  and  celebrated  fairs, at  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  are  annually  held  In  this  city.  These 
suffered  materially  during  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  French,  and  since  the  peace  ihey  have  been  affected 
by  the  Improved  communications  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  country",  the  greater  diffusion  of  shops  nnd  magazines 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  and,  In  short,  by  the  concurrence 
of  all  those  causes  that  tend,  as  civilization  advances,  to 
lessen  the  iin|M.riance  of  fair*.  "  In  the  Braunfclls,  which 
is  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants 
attending  at  the  fairs,  and  arranged  l»r  thai  purpose,  a  large 
jxirtion  of  the  stalls  were  unoccupied  at  the  las l 
those  who  attended  hardly  sold  good*  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  Incurred."  (Boutring  »  Report  on  the  German 
Custom*'  Union,  p.  39.)  Generally,  however,  a  large 
xmount  of  business  Is  still  transacted  at  the  Frankfort  fairs. 
Cotton  twist  and  stuff*,  cutlery'.  *c-.  *re  'n4'  British  com- 
modities best  suited  for  them.  This  city  la  now  Included 
in  the  German  customs'  league. 

The  town  and  country  civil  nnd  criminal  tribunals,  court 
of  appeal,  board  of  taxation,  and  most  of  the  administrative 
establishment*  of  the  republic,  are  held  In  the  city.  There 
■re  a  great  many  educational  institutions.  Including  a  gym- 
nasium ;  the  medical  Institute,  with  a  botanic  garden  j 
Normal,  Jewish,  drawing,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  trades' 
schools,  and  numerous  private  seminaries ;  many  learned 
and  benevolent  associations,  a*  the  Senhcnberg  society,  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  art*,  and  philo- 
sophical, bible,  nnd  missionary  societies.  Few  bwu 
abound  so  largely  uitli  public  charities.  Borne  periodical 
publications  are  Issued  ;  but  those  of  a  political  character, 
being  subject  to  a  censorship,  are  of  little  value.  The 
authorities  have  evinced  great  illihcrality  In  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  some  Christian  sects. 

Frankfort  I*  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany. 
Charlemagne  held  a  council  in  It  In  794,  and  It  was  fortified 
by  Louis  le  Debonnairc  in  838.  In  843,  It  became  the  cap. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Australia,  and  not  long  afterwards,  under 
Louis  the  German,  iu  great  fairs  originated,  nnd  Frankfort 
became  the  commerclarcAp.  of  Ge  i  From  till*  period 

the  Increase  of  it*  prosperity  wa*  rapid,  and  in  1154  It  was 
made  an  Independent  free  city.  It  acquired  considerable 
privileges  during  the  next  two  centuries;  and  In  1390  had 
obtained  nearly  Its  present  extent  of  territory.  Front  1806 
to  1810  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  prince-primacy,  and  from  Ihe 
latter  year  till  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  the  cap.  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  comprised  a  territory 
of  nearly  2000  so.  m.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Goethe, 
born  here  in  1749,  a*  well  a*  of  the  family  «f  the  Roths 
child*,  one  of  whom  has  an  elegant  villa  without  the  city. 
{Bergkaus,  lv„  483-480;  Cannabick.  p  4«1,  40»j  MUkV ; 

Ututnn  near  the  Rhine,  p.  67-98 ;  JJut.  Oteg. ;  Murray's 
Hand-bosk.  &-c.)  ,  , 

FRANKFORT-ON -THE  ODER,  n  town  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  prov.  Brandenburg,  cap.  government  {Regier 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER 

ungsbeiirk)  of  same  name,  clrc.  Lebus ;  on  tho  Oder,  i 
lltift.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  50  m.  E.  by  8.  Berlin  \ 
lau  *f  8"  W.,  long.  14°  S3*  15"  E.  Pop.  23^70.  {.Berg 
kaus.)  Though  no  longer  a  fortress  of  any  strength,  it  ts 
surrounded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  n  ditch.  It  Is  well 
built :  the  streets  arc  straight  and  broad  ;  the  bouses  i 
ally  good;  aad  many  ol  the  public  edifices  hand 
The  town  communicates  with  one  of  iu  three  suburb*  by  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Oder.  It  has  a  good  market- 
place, six  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
synagogue,  government-house,  council-house,  new  post- 
house,  gymnasium,  high  school,  school  of  midwifery,  school 
for  neglected  children,  and  various  other  schools ,  an  or 
phan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  work-house,  with  a  hoeae 
of  correction,  and  a  theatre.  A  university  established  in 
It,  In  1506,  was,  in  1H10,  removed  to  Brcslau.  It  la  the  seat 
of  the  authorities  fur  iu  government  and  circle,  of  a  supe- 
rior Judicial  tribunal  for  the  former,  and  inferior  court*  foj 
the  Inner  and  tho  town,  a  circle  council,  council  of  nobility 
(Rittersckajls- Direction),  and  boards  of  taxation,  agricul- 
ture, canals,  waterworks.  Ice  Being  situated  on  the  higb 
road  from  Berlin  to  .Silesia,  and  on  a  navigable  river  com- 
municating, by  canals,  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  it 
has  a  considerable  trade  ;  though,  in  commercial  activity. 
It  is  far  Inferior  to  its  namesake  on  the  Mayn.  It  ha* 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  fabric*,  stockings,  glove*, 
leather,  earthenware,  wax,  sugar.  4xc. ;  with  brand)  distij 
lerie*,  and  mustard  work*,  for  which  article  U  la  celebrated. 
A  good  deal  of  wine  is  grown  In  Its  vicinity.  Three  targe 
fair*  are  held  here  annually,  m  Feb.,  July,  and  Nov.  Thev 
are  attended  by  great  number*  of  merchant*  and  dealers 
from  foreign  countries,  a*  well  as  from  Germany.  Besides 
the  woollens,  linen*,  earthenware,  silk*,  and  other  articles 
furnished  by  the  town  and  Its  vicinity,  and  the  various  raw 
and  manufactured  products  of  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger- 
man states,  very  large  quantities)  of  British,  French,  Swiss 
nnd  other  foreign  goods,  are  disposed  of  at  these  fuir*.  parti) 
for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  principally, 
perhnps,  for  exportation  to  Poland,  Galteia,  Russia,  Bohe- 
mia, ate.  Many  of  the  inhab.  are  employed  la  navigating 
the  Oder  and  the  communicating  stream*  and  canal*  to 
Dantzie.  Warsaw.  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  fcc  The  vil- 
lage of  Kunnetsdorff,  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  ha*  been 

lh,  Mrne  ol  niie  of  the   -I  fcanguiiiiireeMgsJJ  >n  modern 

times.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1759,  Frederick  the  tireat 
attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  Austrians  ami  Russians 
at  that  place  ;  but  after  partially  succeeding,  and  exhaust 
ing  all  ihe  resources  of  skill  and  valour,  he  wus  compelled 
to  retreat  with  Immense  loss  ;  the  approach  of  night  hating 
alone  saved  his  army  from  being  completely  destroyed. 
|  /.edlitu  Iter  I' reuse.  Slant.  11-  209-211  ;  Bergk  J  Cann.  \  < . 

FRANKFORT  (REPUBLIC  OF),  an  Independent  state 
of  YV.  Germany,  and  the  smallest  In  Europe,  though  the 
most  (Mipulous  r.  U.i.v.  ,»  \«  '  il'  in  ;  consisting  ol  the 
city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  and  tho  country  imme- 
diately around  it,  together  with  some  detached  portions  of 
territory,  the  whole  having  nn  area  of  about  t*5  mj.  m.,  and 
a  pop.  (1838)  of  63,936 ;  of  whom  about  3-4ths  are  Luther 
ans.  The  largest  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  Frank 
fort,  being  that  In  which  the  cap.  ts  situated,  lie*  on  " 
sides  Urn  Mayn.  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  dom.  of  Ni 
and  Uease  Cassel ;  and  8.E.  and  8.  those  of  Heaae  D 
stndL  It  Is  quite  level,  nnd  very  productive  and  well  cul- 
tivated, yielding  corn,  potatoes,  pulse,  fruit,  and  wine,  and 
feeding  mnny  cattle.  Much  of  11  ts,  however,  laid  out  in 
gardens ;  the  environs  of  tho  city  of  Frankfort  bring  com- 
pletely studded  with  the  country  houses  of  merchants  and 
others.  The  government  Is  vested  In  a  senate,  a  permanent 
chamber  of  citizens,  and  a  legislative  chamber.  The 
senate,  which  exercises  the  executive  power,  consist*  of 
forty-two  members,  divided  Into  three  rank*  or  benches; 
sheriff*.  Junior  senator*,  and  state  counsellor*.  It  annually 
choose*  two  presidents  from  the  first  and  second  rank*. 
The  permanent  chamber  Is  an  assembly  of  fifty -one  mem 
ber*.  chosen  from  among  citizens  of  all  rank*,  and  of  whom 
at  least  six  must  be  lawyer*  The  legislative  chamber  i« 
composed  of  twenty  senators,  twenty  members  of  the  per- 
manent chamber,  forty-five  members  chosen  annually  by 
the  electoral  college  of  Frankfort,  and  nine  deputies  from 
the  rural  districts.  This  body  meet*  every  year  In  Novem- 
ber for  a  session  of  six  week*.  It  ha*  control  over  all 
legislative  enactments,  the  amount  of  taxation,  and  the 
nrmed  force,  foreign  relations,  4tc.  Citizenship  1*  a  per- 
sonal distinction,  not  obtained  by  birth  alone;  neither 
domestic  servants  nor  foreigner*  enjoy  the  rights  of  eiti- 
zens;  and  foreigners  have  to  pay  for  permission  lo  exercise 
any  calling  in  the  eity.  Appeal  lies  from  the  ordinary  civil 
anil  criminal  tribunals  In  the  city  to  the  senate,  and  from 
the  latter  to  ine  superior  court,  lor  ail  the  Hauss  tow**  m 
Lubeek.  Public  education  Is  well  attended  to,  and  there 
are  many  charitable  Institution*.  Tho  contingent  furnished 
by  Frankfort  to  the  army  of  the  German  confederation  v» 
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|7U  men.  1  tie  tandwekr,  or  militia,  comprises  all  the  male 
pop.  between  the  ages  of  19  and  60.  The  public  revenue 
varies  from  430,000  to  460,000  rlx  dollar*  a  year;  the  ex- 
penditure is  less.  The  public  debt  exceeds  5,000,000  rlx 
lollttm.  Frankfort  maintains  representative*  in  most  of 
the  principal  neighbouring  states  of  Germany,  a  minister  at 
Paris,  and  consuls  in  London  and  some  of  the  American 
capital*.  It  has  one  vole  in  the  full  council  of  the  German 
confederation ;  and  divides  one  in  the  leaser  council,  and 
the  17th  place  in  the  diet,  with  the  other  Hanse  towns. 

Frankfort,  p.  t.,  Waldo  co..  Me.,  1'2  m.  8.  Bangor,  C4 
Ui.  N.E.  by  E.  Augusta,  659  VV.  Incorporated  in  1789. 
Watered  by  Marsh  river,  which  afford*  water-power. 
Bounded  W.  by  Penobscot  river,  which  affords  great  facili- 
ties for  navigation,  as  it  Is  navigable  thus  far  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.   It  has  a  considerable  village  on  Marsh  bay. 

Ivcr.  and  another  at  the  head  of  tide  on 
4  m.  B.W.  of  Penobscot  river,  where  are 
It  contains  one  commission  house 
in  foreign  trade,  thirty  six  retail  stores,  eighteen 
varus,  two  fulling  mHls.  live  grist  mills,  ftiieen  saw-mill*, 
Uiree  tanneries;  twenty  three  schools,  953  scholars.  As- 
sessor* valuation  of  real  estate  $496,150.    Pop.  3603. 

Frank  roar,  p  l.,  Herkimer  CO.,  N.  Y.,  88  m.  N.W.  Al- 
bany, 397  W.  Hounded  N.  by  Mohawk  river,  on  which 
are  fertile  Hats.  Wau-red  by  Steel's  creek.  It  contains 
fourteen  stores,  one  furnace,  two  fulling -mills,  twowoollcn- 
tactortes,  two  gnu  mills  ten  saw  null',  two  tanneries,  one 
distillery ;  fifteen  schools,  630  scholars.  Pop.  3096.  The 
village  is  situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Mohawk  river,  on  the 
Kris  canal,  and  contain*  two  churches,  one  Dutch  Reform- 
ed, and  one  Hnptist,  seven  stores,  eighty  dwellings,  and 
about  -~hH)  inhabitants. 

FsUMWrt,  p.  v.,  Hampshire  co  ,  Va.,  203  m.  N.N.W. 
Richmond,  131  VV.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Patterson's 
creek,  a  tributary  of  Potomac  river.  It  contains  an  Episco- 
pal church,  three  stores,  several  mechanic  shops,  thirty 
dwellings,  and  about  180  inhabitants. 

Fran KroRT,  p.  v.,  capita!  of  the  statr,  and  of  Franklin 
co..  Kv..  22  in.  VV.N.VV.  Lexington,  :>1  m.  E.  Louisville.  103 
m  Cincinnati,  432  W.    It  is  3*3  14'  H.  Int.,  and  840 

4ff  VV.  long.  Pop.  in  1810,  1099;  in  1*20.  1679;  la  1830, 
1GW;  in  1*10,  l<H7.    Sit.nted  on  the  E.  side  of  Kentucky- 


river,  GO  in  above  its  enirance  into  Ohio  river,  on  a  semi- 
circular alluvml  plan.,  formed  by  a  bend  In  the  river,  from 
150  to  200  It.  iower  titan  the  table  land  In  the  rear.  Its 
are  remarkable  for  thetr  romantic  and  splendid 
The  river  is  here  about  100  yards  wide,  with 
limestone  banks,  said  to  be  200  or  300  ft.  high;  forms  a 
handsome  curve,  and  waters  the  8.  and  VV.  parts  of  the 
place.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  Ave  or  six  streets,  sev- 
eral of  them  crossing  the  peninsula,  which  arc  intersected 
U  right  angle*  by  live  others,  and  as  many  alleys,  running 
N..N.K.  and  S.S.VV.  It  contains  a  state-house  of  rough 
marble,  cO  It.  long  and  51  wide,  with  a  handsome  cupola, 
rising  from  Ui  -  middle  of  a  square  roof.  It  has  a  Grecian 
Ionic  portico  of  six  columns  in  front.  It  stands  on  a  public 
square  between  Broadway  and  Clinton  streets,  and  Is  an 
Imposing  building.  The  court  house  on  Broadway,  oppo- 
site to  the  S.K.  corner  of  the  public  square,  Is  a  large  edifice 
of  brick,  and  worthy  id' the  metropolis  of  Kentucky.  The 
stale  penitentiary  in  the  .N.E.  part  of  the  place,  covers  one 
acre  of  ground,  i*  built  of  stone,  the  workshops  occupying 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  its  income  generally  exceeds 
its  expenses.  It  usually  contains  over  lot)  convicts.  It  has 
a  Jail,  a  market-house,  an  academy,  two  hanking  house j, 
three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one.  Methodist,  and  one 
Baptist.  The  hou.es  are  extensively  built  of  marble  or 
brick,  arc  neat,  and  innny  of  them  elegant,  and  the  society 
of  the  place  is  polished,  intelligent,  and  hospitable.  Steam- 
boats of  300  tons  come  to  this  place  when  the  water  is  high, 
and  a  large  amount  of  foreign  ginxls  is  brought  here,  and 
extensively  supplied  to  the  rich  and  fertile  country  around. 
A  bud;--  cro-.se*  (he  river  to  S.  Frankfort,  which  may  be 
eousMlereil  as  an  appendage  of  the  place,  though  its  popu- 
lation is  not  included  in  the  above.  Vessels  designed  to 
navigate  the  ocean  have  been  built  hen:  and  floated  down 
to  New  Orleans.  It  has  a  nntiil>er  of  respectable  manu- 
fhcturin;'  establishments,  among  which  arc  three  of  cotton 
bagging,  a  cotton  factory,  a  rope-walk,  fee.  The  Lexington 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  1*2}  miles  from  Is  lington  to  Louisville, 
passes  through  the  place. 

FftASKroRT  p.  v.,  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  In.,  42  m.  N.N.W. 
Indianapolis,  OX)  \V.  Situated  near  the  8.  fork  of  Wildcat 
eres  k,  a  branch  "f  Wabash  river,  near  the  margin  of  a 
prairie.    It  contains  n  court  house,  jail,  tliree  churencs,  and 

»o  >ul  I,  ni  inhabitants. 

FttAsxroRT,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  III.,  160  m. 
K.ej.E.  Springfield,  *U  VV.  It  Is  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  and  contains  seven  stores,  one  tannery,  one  distil- 
lery, various  mechanic  shops,  and  about  200  inhabitant-. 

FRANKLIN,  county.  Me.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
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the  stale,  and  contains  1803  sq.  m  Watered  by  Sandy 
river  and  Dead  river,  branches  of  Kennebec  river.  It  con- 
tained in  1840,  19,835  neat  cattle,  64.717  sheep,  6773  ol 
swine  ;  and  produced  90,726  bushels  of  wheat,  4304  of  rye, 
38.182  of  Indian  corn,  13,187  of  barley,  96,027  of  oats,  615,600 
of  potatoes,  36,488  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  fiftv-three 
stores,  one  furnace,  six  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory 
twenty-eight  grist-mills,  forty  -four  saw  mills,  twenty  tan 
neries,  two  potteries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  news 
paper ;  171  schools,  7185  scholars.  Pop.  20,801.  Capitol 
Farmington. 

Franklin,  county,  Mass.  Situated  in  the  N.  and  toward 
the  VV.  port  of  the  state,  and  contains  650  sq.  m.  Connec 
ticut  river  passes  through  its  centre.    It  is  drained  by  Mil 
ler'a  river  on  the  E.,  and  Green  and  Deerflcld  rivers  on  the 
VV.    Organized  in  18)1.    It  contained  in  1840,28,790  neat 
cattle,  61,210  sheep,  11,352  swine;  and  produced  21,489 
bushels  of  wheat,  68635  of  rye,  161,338  of  ladlnn  corn. 
10,133  of  buckwheat,  2212  of  barley,  149.578  of  oat*.  422,590 
of  potatoes,  144,186  pounds  of  sugar.   It  had  eighty-three 
stores,  two  furnaces,  twenty-flve  fulling-mills,  eight  wool 
len  factories,  eight  cotton -factories,  with  9098  spindles, 
forty-one  grist-mills,  144  saw-mills,  thirty-six  tanneries 
three  distilleries,  three  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  two 
weekly  newspapers ;  eight  academies,  870  students,  241 
schools,  8512  scholnrs.    Pop.  28,812.   Capital.  Greenfield. 

Franklin,  county,  Vt.   Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  ol 
the  state,  and  coutains  000  aq.  m.   Bounded  VV.  by  Inks 
Champlaln.    Wntered  by  Miauisquc  river  on  the  V,  arid 
Lamoille  river  on  the  8.   A  floe  clouded  marble  is  found 
at  Swanton,  and  iron  ore  in  Illghgate.    It  extends  on  to 
the  Green  Mountain  range  on  the      but  is  level  or  gently 
uneven  toward  the  lake.   It  contained  in  1840,  26,965  neat 
cattle,  87,385  sheep,  8935  swine ;  and  produced  48,686  bush' 
rls  of  wheat,  10,144  of  rye,  65,534  of  Indian  corn,  9603  of 
buckwheat,  94,700  of  oats,  709,396  of  potatoes,  400,775 
pounds  of  sugar.   It  had  sixty-four  stores,  twelve  fulling 
mills,  four  woollen  factories,  twenty  grist-mills,  sixty-three 
saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  nineteen  tanneries,  two  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers  ;  three  acaue 
mies,  148  students,  155  schools,  4361  scholars.    Pop.  24,531 
Capital,  St.  Albans. 

Franklin,  county.  N.  Y.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1527  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous  in  the 
S.  part,  but  level  or  undulating  toward  the  N.  Sav 


river  rises  in  this  co.,  and  flows  E.  to  lake  Champlain 
Watered  by  Chntcaugay,  Salmon,  and  branches  of  Racket 
and  St.  Regis  rivers,  which  flow  into  St.  Lawrence  river. 
It  contained  in  1840,  17,800  neat  cattle,  39,024  sheep,  12,213 
swine  ;  and  produced  64,414  bushels  of  wheat,  15.017  of 
rye.  55. 537  <>i  Indian  corn,  22.685  of  buckwheat,  4084  of 
barley,  89,204  of  oats,  468,706  ■■[  |ct. uoes,  25,021  pounds  of 
hops,  227,049  of  sugar.  It  had  forty  stores,  two  furnaces, 
four  forges,  eight  fulling  mills,  three  woollen-factories 
seventeen  grist  mills,  forty  two  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  lif 
teen  tanneries,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers 
one  academy,  111  schools,  4719  scholar*.  Pop.  If^lriCaw 
tal,  M alone. 

Franklin,  county,  Pa.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  734  «q.  in.  Organized  In  1784.  Watered 
by  Com  dog  w  I  nit  nud  Conecochague  creeks  and  theii 
branches,  which  afford  extensive  water-power.  Iron  ore 
and  white  marble  are  found.  It  contained  in  1840,  27,666 
neat  cattle,  29,709  sheep,  53,757  swine ;  and  produced 
661,905  bushels  of  wheat,  216,364  of  rye,  755,183  of  Indian 
corn,  16,991  of  buckwheat,  2ii69of  bar  lev.  648.005  of  oats. 
109,355  of  potatoes.  It  had  111  store's,  eight  furnaces, 
eleven  forges,  seven  fulling  nulls,  rune  woollen  factories, 
thirty-lhreo  flouring  mills,  sixty  four  grist  mills,  ll«j  saw 
mills, seven  oil-mills,  one  paper-mill,  thirty  seven  tanneries, 

ST  Sn^offices0  ^Vin/^l ^^^7*^ 
rour  printing  offices,  three  binderies,  four  Weekly  and  on* 

semi-weekly  newspapers;  one  college,  64  students,  seven 
academies,  218  students,  158  schools,  5745  scholars.  Pop. 
37.739.   Capital,  Chtuub.  rsburg. 

Franklin,  county,  Va.  Situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
slate,  and  contains  771  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Roanoko  river 
and  its  branches.  It  contained  In  1840,  11,590  neat  cattle 
11.967  sheep,  3L896  swine;  and  produced  97,048  bushels 
of  wheat,  7166  of  rye,  130,251  of  Indian  com,  184,101  of 
oats.  17,745  of  potatoes,  2^08,115  pounds  of  tobacco,  2749 
of  cotton.  It  had  nineteen  stores,  four  flour  i  uc  nulls,  thirty 
three  grist  mil  Is,  thirty  six  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills,  twenty- 
four  tanneries,  twenty -one  distilleries;  sixteen  schools,  36" 
scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  10,500;  slaves,  5,158;  free  ml 
oured.  174  ;  total.  15,832.   Capital,  Rocky  Mount, 

Franklin,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  N.E.  of  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  contains  540  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Tar  river 
and  its  branches.  It  contained  in  1840,  9011  neat  cattle. 
7318  sheep.  25,!H0  swine;  and  produced  14,456  bushels  of 
wheat,  437.277  of  Indian  corn,  577,993  of  oats,  31,653  of 

of  cotton,  and 
'-Mt 
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A  gold  to  the  value  <>f  $-200,000.  It 
stores,  one  lumber-yard,  one  furnace,  thirty-one  grist-mills, 
len  sawmills  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  alz 
wim,  163  students,  eighteen  schools  225  scholar*, 
whiles,  5227;  .laws  5320 ,  free  coloured,  433;  total, 
Capital,  Louisburg. 

Euaskms.  county,  <3a.  Situated  in  the  X.E.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  660  sq.  m.  Organized  in  17*!.  Bounded 
N  E.  by  Tugaloo  river.  Drained  by  branches  of  the  N.  fork 
uf  Broad  river.  It  contained  in  1840.  721 2  neat  cattle,  6770 
sheep.  17,333  swine ;  and  produced  45,999  bushel*  of  wheat, 
31i£88  of  Indian  corn,  30,102  of  oats,  10,807  of  potatoes, 
1920  pounds  office,  11,700  of  tobacco,  297,525  of  cotton.  It 
bad  fifteen  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  twenty -five  grist-mills, 
eleven  saw-wills,  one  tannery,  thirty-five  distilleries ;  one 
academy,  19  students,  len  schools,  256  scholars.  Pop. : 
whites,  7754 ;  slaves,  2005 ;  free  coloured,  37 ;  total,  9886. 
Capital,  Cnrnesville. 

FsUkNXLi*,  county,  Flor.  Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  W. 
division  of  the  ter.,  and  contains  700  aq.  us.  Watered  by 
Apalachicola  river,  which  bounds  it  partly  on  the  W. 
Bounded  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  lands  are  low  and 
wet,  and  very  fertile  on  the  river,  hut  the  country  i*  not 
considered  healthy.  It  contained  in  1810,254  neat  cattle, 
301  swine ;  and  produced  75  bushel*  of  Indian  corn.  It 
had  twenty-one  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  thirty 
four  retail  stores,  »U  grist-mills,  mx  saw -mills  two  printing- 
' "  i  ne  wspa;>ers.  Pop. :  w  bites  7l*2 ;  slaves, 
,i>>,  total,  103(1.    Capital,  Apnlnrhicolu. 

Situated  in  the  X.W.  part  of 
the  sUte,  and  contains  648  sq.  in.  Bounded  X.  by  Ten- 
nessee river.  Watered  by  Cedar,  Bear.  Utile  Bear,  and 
Spring  creeks.  It  contained  in  1840,  14,174  neat  cattle, 
6311  sheep,  44,752  swine  ;  and  produced  34.IH  bushels  of 
wheat,  3920  of  rye,  759,950  of  lndinn  corn.  82.114  of  onis, 
83,128  of  potatoes,  12,648  pounds  of  tobacco,  10,1*23,697  of 
cotton.  It  had  three  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade, 
fourteen  retail  store*,  two  ilottring  mills,  six  grist  mills,  six 
nn  mills,  three  tanneries ;  one  college,  90  students,  one 
academy,  25  students,  and  fifteen  school*.  Pop. :  whites. 
*236 ;  slave*.  6005 :  free  coloured,  29 ;  total,  14,270.  Capi 
tnl  Russelvilte. 

FaxNKLiN,  county,  Misa.  Situated  in  the  8.W.  part  of 
the  slate,  and  contains  790  sq.  in.  Drained  by  llouiochltlo 
river  and  lie  branches.  The  soli  consists  of  nine  barrens, 
excepting  on  the  stream*,  where  It  Is  fertile.  It  contained 
in  1840,  7972  neat  cattle,  2215  sheep,  1 4.UI2  »w  me  ;  and 
produced  153.5-Jll  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  2140  of  oats  19,ti93 
of  potatoes,  24,792  pi  muds  of  rice,  2,*2i,WJ  of  cotton.  It 
had  ten  stores,  nine  grist  mills  five  saw-mills  ;  ten  schools, 
147  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  2063;  slaves  2699;  free  Col- 
nired,  13 ;  total,  4775.   Capital.  Meadvillc. 

Fbabkum,  county,  Term.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
S.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  840  «j.  m.  Organized  in 
1807.  Watered  by  numerous  branches  of  Elk  river.  It 
contained  In  1840.  11,107  neat  ratUe,  9531  sheen.  39.334 
•wine ;  and  produced  49,809  bushels  of  wheat.  664.960  of 
Indian  com,  102,929  of  on  Is,  20,2*6  of  potatoes,  4600  pounds 
of  tobacco,  311,818  of  cotton.  It  had  sixteen  store*,  nine 
cotton  factories,  with  1300  spindles,  eleven  flouring  mills, 
fourteen  grist-mills,  eight  saw  mills,  five  tanneries,  twenty 
six  distilleries  ;  eight  schools,  242  scholars  Pop. :  white*, 
8035;  slaves,  3085;  free  coloured,  13;  total,  12.033.  Capi 
tal,  Winchester. 

FaANKLiN,  county,  Ky.  Situated  a  little  N .  of  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  contain*  200  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Kentucky 
river  and  Its  tributaries.  It  contained  In  1840.  5790  neat 
cattle,  8202  sheep,  15,310  swine;  and  produced  45,4(11  bush 
els  of  Wheat,  12,295  of  rye,  268,550  of  Indian  corn,  57,4L>5  of 
oats,  10,081  of  potatoes,  113300  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  had 
two  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  tw  enty-three  retail 
•tores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  woollen  factories,  six  flouring- 
raills,  nine  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills  four  ropc-wnlks,  four 
tanneries,  one  paper-mill,  one  distillery,  two  printing  -offices 
three  weekly  newspapers;  four  academic*,  i»3  students,  the 
schools.  Pop.:  whites,  6337;  slaves,  2849  ;  free  coloured. 
234  ;  total,  9420.  Capital,  Frankfort. 
Frahki.iv  county,  O.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
529  sq.  m.  Watered  bv  Scioto  and 
i  rivers,  and  by  Alum,  Dig  Walnut 
:hes  of  Scioto  river,  it  contained 
in  1840. 15.460  neat  cattle,  21,428  sheep.  36,241  swine;  and 
(.reduced  913,991  bushels  of  wheat  3595  of  rye,  J  ,009,764 
of  Indian  corn,  3750  of  buckwheat,  223,942  of  oats,  64.678 
of  potatoes  76,659  of  sugar.  It  had  seven  commission 
houses  in  foreign  trade,  eighty-six  retail  stores,  three  lum- 
ber-yards, two  furnaces,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  lac 
lory,  ten  flouring  mills,  eleven  grist-mills  forty  five  saw 
Bills,  two  oil-mills  fourteen  tanneries,  six  distilleries,  thru 
breweries,  three  potteries,  four  printing  offices,  three  bin- 
deries, one  daily,  four  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  news- 
papers; one  college,  95  students,  three  academics,  133 


Keahxlui,  county,  IU.  Situated  toward  the  S.  psxrt  of 
the  state,  and  contains  866  sq.  m.  Organized  in  1818. 
Watered  by  Big  Muddy  river  and  lis  branches,  and  the  S. 
fork  of  Saline  creek.  It  contained  in  1840.  5f*»  neat  cattle 
3286  sheep.  13,199  swine;  and  produced  13.680  bushels  of 
wheat  205,914  of  Indian  corn,  41,140  of  oats.  4308  of  pota- 
toes, 14,374  pound*  of  tobacco,  23,650  of  cotton,  it  had 
fourteen  stores,  twelve  grist-nul K  two  saw-nulls,  one  tan 
aery,  two  distilleries;  nine  schools,  200  scholars.  Fop. 
3682.   Capital,  Frankfort. 

FaANKUa.  couaty.  Mo.  Situated  toward  the  £.  part  cf 
the  slate,  and  contains  850  sq.  m.  Bounded  X.  by  Missouri 
river.  Watered  by  Maratnec  river.  It  contained  m  ld40, 
10,142  neat  cattle,  7607  sheep,  20,640  swine ;  and  produced 
33,108  bushels  of  wheat  264,062  of  Indian  corn,  4b2.689  of 
oats,  13,424  of  potatoes,  262.490  pounds  of  tobacco,  5716 of 
sugar,  two  smelting  houses  produced  990,000  pounds  of  lead- 
It  had  twenty-five  stores,  one  flooring  mill,  foartesm  gris* 
mills,  ten  saw-mills,  one  powder  mill,  four  tan  Bene*,  tsrc 
distilleries ;  two  academies.  30  students,  twenty-two  sec  out* 
454  scholars.  Pop.  i  whites,  6447  ;  slaves,  1054 ;  free  est 
aired  14  ;  total,  7515.   Capital,  Union, 

Framkux,  county.  Ark.  Situated  in  the  M.W.  part  of 
-Ni'!,  and  contains  800  «q.  m. 
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centrally  through  it.  i 
It  contained  in  1840,  4776 
swine  ;  and  produced  3548 
Indian  corn,  6737  of  oats,  8657  of  potatoes, 
tobacco.  33,012  of  cotton.   It  had  eight  sl< 
mills,  two  saw-mills,  three  tanneries ;  six  sc bonis.  IB 
scholars.   Pop. :  whites,  2257  ;  slaves,  400 ;  free  ookwrcd 
8 ;  total,  2665.  Capital,  Ozark. 

Fbamklik.  p.  t.  Hancock  co..  Me.,  101  m.  E.N  l.  Ae- 
gusta,  683  W.  Situated  at  the  head  of  Taunton  bay,  a  I. 
branch  of  Frenchman's  bay.  Incorporated  in  1-25.  It 
contains  two  stores,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw-nulls,  tsss 
tanneries ;  seven  schools,  186  scholars.  Assessors'  vslsa 
lion  of  real  estate  $60,235.   Pop.  502. 

Era  s  k i.is.  p.  t,  Mecriuac  co.,  X.  11 -,  18  m.  X.X.W.  Cos 
cord,  499  W.  Watered  by  Pemigewosset  river,  which  hat* 
unites  with  Wlnnipiseogee  river,  to  form  Merrunsvc  river. 
Incorporated  in  1828.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  ere*  unll 
four  saw-rnills  ;  ten  schools,  365  scholars.    Pop.  12*0. 

Frank  un,  p.  L,  Franklin  co..  Vt,  70  m.  X.X.W.  Meal 
pclier,  550  W.  Chartered  In  1787  by  the  name  of  Busts 
burg,  first  settled  ki  1789,  organized  In  1793.  Watered  sj 
Rocher  river,  and  branches  of  MlssiBque  river,  la  thi 
centre  is  a  pond  3  m.  long,  and  1  m.  wide.  It  cotttssns  i 
church  common  to  Congregaikmalists,  Methodist*,  as* 
Baptists,  three  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist-miU,  km 
sawmills ;  fitleen  schools  259  scholars.   Pop.  1410. 

FaAHKua,  p.  L,  Xorfolk  co.,  Mn*«.,  31  m.  S.W.  by  R 
Boston.  424  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Charles  river,  as* 
drained  by  iu  branches.  Incorporated  in  1 77-.  It  coau 
one  Congregational  church,  seven  stores,  four 
lories,  with  3800  spindles,  three  grisl-milla,  six  saw  sa 
ten  schools,  454  scholars.  Pop.  1717.  Straw  bonnets  1 
msnufacturcd  In  1840  to  the  amount  of  $104,077. 

EnisKi.iv,  p.  t,  Xew  London  co.,  Ct,  37  m.  8  E  ] 
ford,  358  W.   Bounded  N  E.  by  Phetuckel  river. 
>y  branches  of  Von  tic  river,  which  afford  water-power.  It 
contains  two  churches,  one  Congregational,  and  one  ' ' 
dist,  three  stores,  two  lulling -mills,  one 
three  grist-mills,  four  saw  nulls ;  ten  tcho 
Pop.  1000. 

Fas.NKt.ia,  p.  t,  Delaware  co.,  X.  84  m.  S.W.  Albsay. 
344  W.  Organized  in  1792,  first  settled  la  1785.  It  con- 
tains three  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist  sad 
one  Methodist,  three  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  three  grist- 
mills, nineteen  saw-mills  three  tanneries ;  ooe  acuiecaj. 
250  students,  twenty-five  schools,  911  scholars.    Pop.  Xa& 

Fkakkuk,  t,  Franklin  cc%  N.  Y.,  £5  m.  8.E.  Maioat. 
187  m.  X.  Albany.  Drained  by  Saranac  river  and  its  tnbs- 
tarica  on  the  F...  and  by  Salmon  river  on  the  X .  li  has 
two  saw  mills  three  schools,  44  scholars.   Pop,  199. 

Fkaxklix,  t..  Warren  co.,  X.  J.   Bounded  8X  by  Ma*> 
concteong  creek.    Watered  by  Pohatcong  creek.  It 
tains  two  stores,  two  grist-mills,  six 
Pop.  1347. 

FaAMKLia,  t.,  Somerset  co.,  X.  J.,  7  ra.  I 
Bounded  X.E.  by  Rarltan  river.    Drained  by 
river.   It  contains  fourteen  store*  ' 
fulling  mills  two  grist-mills,  three  i 

three  distilleries,  one  printlng-oflicc ;  one  college.  115  ste 
dents,  one  academy, . 
ars.   Pop.  3878. 

Fkaxeuh.  t,  Bergen  co..  X.  J,  13  m.  X.W.  I 
Drained  by  Kamapoo  river.    It  contains  six  churches,  I 
Dutch  Reformed,  two  Methodist  and  two  Associate  Re- 
formed, ten  stores,  six  cotton  factories,  with  4398  i 
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FRANKLIN. 

five  mw  mills,  five 


fifteen  grUt  milk 
four  tanneries,  fou 
an.   Pop.  4010. 

Franklix,  t,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  15  m.  8.E.  Wood- 
bury.   Drained  by  Raccoon  creek,  the  »ource»  of  Maurice 
anil  branches  of  Ureal  Em  Harbour  river.    It  con- 
five  stores,  four  glass-houses,  two  print -milk  tight 
saw-aillts ;  seven  schools,  535  scholar*.   Pop.  9077. 

Franklin,  p.  t,  cap.  of  Venango  co..  Pa.,  210  in.  W.N.W. 
Harrisburg,  984  XV.  Situated  on  the  8.  tide  of  French 
creek,  at  i«  junction  with  Alleghany  river.  Laid  out  In 
1795.  It  contaius  a  court-house,  jail,  three  churches,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
an  academy,  eleven  stores,  one  grist  mill,  two  forges,  two 
tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  news- 
paper j  two  schools,  70  scholars,  130  dwellings,  and  505 
Inhabitants.  The  Alleghany  river  to  navigable  to  this  place 
for  steam-boats  of  from  SO  to  100  tons,  five  months  in  tlte 
year.  A  canal  is  proposed  and  in  progress,  to  connect  the 
Alleghany  river  at  this  place,  with  Lake  Erie.  A  bridge 
200  feet  long,  here  crosses  French  croak. 

Franklin,  t..  Fayette  ecv,  Pa.,  0  m. N.  Union.  Watered 
by  Youghiogheny  river  and  Redstone  creek.  It  has  one 
store,  two  i,r ist  mills,  i">>ur  gMj  mills,  two  tanneries;  five 
schools,  23j  scholar*.   Pop.  1390. 

Franklin,  t.,  Husquchanna  co.,  Pa.  It  has  Ave  schools, 
190  scholars.   Pop.  515. 

Franklin,  t.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.  It  contains  one  store, 
one  woollen-factory,  five  grist-mill*,  eight  sawmills;  three 
achooto,  71  scholars.  Pop.  1713. 

Franklin,  t.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.,  8  m.  N.W.  Gettysburg. 
Drained  by  Conewago  creek,  and  a  branch  of  Conccochca- 
creek.    It  contains  six  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two 
factories,  six  flouring  mills,  five  saw  -mills,  six  tan 
i ;  six  schools,  215  scholars.   Pop.  1606. 
akkun,  t.,  York  co.  Pa.,  90  m.  N.W.  York.  Drained 
|>y  a  branch  of  Bemiudlan  creek.  It 


by  a  branch  of  Bcrmudlan  creek.    It  contains  four 

V  k  v  s  k  i :  v .  t,  Huntingdon  co.  Pa.,  12  tn.  N.W.  H« 
don.    Hounded  8.  by  the  W.  branch  of  Little  Juniata 


by" 


8.  by  the  W. 
of  which  it  is 


of  Little  Juniata  river, 
It  contains  six  stores. 


1376. 

Frankun,  t.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  It  has  one  store,  one 
gTlst-mill,  three  saw-mills;  three  schools,  97  scholars. 

Frankun,  t»,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  599. 

Franklin,  L,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  It  contain*  nine 
stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen  factory,  eight  (louring 
mills,  one  grist  mill,  five  saw  mills ;  four  schools,  50  schol 
■is.   Pop.  2320. 

Franklin,  i..  Greene  CO.,  Pa.  Drained  by  Ten  Mile 
creek  and  its  tributaries.  It  contains  Wayneaburg  b.,  the 
capital  of  the  co.  It  has  one  store,  one  fulling-mill,  six 
grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  tannery,  six 
distilleries ;  six  school*,  158  scholars.  Pop.  I486. 

Frankun,  t .,  Alleghany  co.  Pa.  Drained  by  Big  Sewtckly 
creek,  which  affords  water-power.  It  contains  two  stores, 
four  grist-milk  two  saw  nulls  ;  five  schools,  905  scholar*. 
Pop.  955. 

Franklin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pendleton  co.,  Ya.,  171  m. 
N.W.  Richmond.  171  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
8.  branch  of  Potomac  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
and  about  forty  dwellings  or  other  buildings. 

Franklin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C,  33  m.  W. 
by  8.  Raleigh.  561  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  a  branch 
of  Tennessee  river.   It  contains  a  court-house  and  several 


of  Heard  co..  Oa.,  134  m.  W. 
latcd  on  the  E.  side  of  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  and  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  one  Metho- 
dist church,  and  about  thirty  dwellings. 

Franklin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  8u  Mary's  par..  La.,  144  m. 
W.  by  8.  New  Orleans,  1315  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  Bayou  Teche.  It  contains  a  court  house  and  several 
dwellings. 

Franklin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Williamson  ea,  Tenn.,  18  m. 
0.  Nashville,  095  W.  Situated  on  the  8.W.  bank  of  Big 
Harpeth  river.  Laid  out  In  1799,  incorporated  in  1815.  It 
contains  a  court- noose,  jail,  four  chuches,  three  male  and 
two  female  academies,  fifteen  store*,  one  cotton-factory, 
one  printinc  uttice,  various  mechanic  shops,  and  about  1500 
inhabitants. 

Frankun.  p.  v.,  caplLil  of  Simpson  co.,  Ky.,  164  m.  S.W. 
Fran  kfort,  088  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Dra  kes'  creek, 
a  branch  of  Big  Barren  river.  It  contains  a  court-house. 
Jail,  a  church,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  dwellings.  Net! 
proceeds  of  the  post-office  gtJti. 
Franklin,  p.  t_.  Warren  co.,  O.,  84  m.  W.8.W.  Colum- 
,  474  W.    Watered  by  Great  Miami  river.  Clear  creek. 


PRANKUNTON. 

and  Twin's  creek.  The  village  to  situated  on  the  E.  banc 
of  Miami  river,  above  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek.  The 
Miami  canal  passes  through  It.  It  contains  two  churches, 
a  market-house,  several  stores,  various  mechanic 
one  printing office,  Issuing  a  weekly  new  .paper,  and 
700  inhabitants. 

Franklin,  L,  Adams  co.,  O.  It  has  three  stores,  one 
flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw-mill.   Pop.  1355. 

Frankun.  U,  Brown  oc,  O.  Pop,  1199. 

Frakrun,  t.,  Clermont  co..  o.  Bounded  8.  by  Ohio 
river.  Drained  by  Bull's  and  Big  Indian  creeks.  It  coo- 
tains  four  stores,  two  flouring- mi  Ik  two  grist  mills,  four 
saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  two  schools,  97  scholars.  Pop. 

Franklin,  L,  Coshocton  Co.,  O.  Bounded  8.  by  Will's 
creek.  Watered  by  Muskingum  river.  The  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal  passes  through  It.   Organized  in  1814.   Pop.  670. 

Kkanklln,  L,  Columbians  co.,  O.   It  has  five 
344  scholars.    Pop.  894. 

Franklin,  L,  Darke  co.,  O.   Pop.  300. 

Franklin,  t..  Franklin  co.,  O.  Bounded  E.  by  Scioto 
river,  lying  opposite  tn  Columbus.  Organized  in  1804.  It 
has  two  schools,  40  scholars.   Pop.  11  if. 

Frankun,  t.,  Harrison  co.,  O.  it  has  four  schools,  110 
scholars.   Pop.  1117. 

^Frankun,  L,  Knox  co.,  O.   Watered  by  bead  branches 

Frankun,  i..  Licking  co,  O.  The 
through  its  8.  part.  Pup.  1131. 

Franklin,  !.,  Monroe  co.,  O.   Drained  by] 
It  has  one  school,  50  scholars.   Pop.  1137. 

Frankun,  t.,  Shelby  cc,  O.   It  has  or 
scholars.   Pop.  647. 

Frankun,  U,  Jackson  co..  O.    It  hat 
schools,  58  scholars.   Pop.  1055. 

Franrun.  tn  Wayne  co.,  O. 

Frankun,  i..  Portage  co.,  O. 
Milk  134  m.  N.E  Columbus,  395  W.  The 
Cuyahoga  river  co 
and  one  Episcopal,  two  stores,  otiu  large  tiourtng-mili.  Poe> 
of  the  t.  1497.  The  I'enn.  and  Ohio  canal  passes  through 
It    A  fine  bridge  crosses  Cuyahoga  river. 

Frankun,  t~.  Summit  co.,  0„  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
county.   The  Ohio  canal  pusses  through  It.   Pop.  1436. 

Frankun,  I.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich,  ft  ha*  two  stores,  one 
saw-mill,  seven  schools,  305  scholars.    Pop.  1093. 

Franklin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Johnson  co,  la.,  90  in.  8.  In- 
dianapolis. Situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Young's  creek,  and  contains  a  court-house,  two  chu 
tw  o  seminaries,  six  stores,  and  about  400  I 

Frankun,  t.,  Floyd  co..  Is.  It 
grist -mill,  six  saw-mill*   Pop.  006. 

Frankun,  t.,  Henry  co-.  In.  It  has  one  store,  two  grist 
mills,  one  saw-mill,  one  distillery.   Pop.  1532. 

Frankun,  L,  Harrison  co.,  Ia.  It  has  one  grist-mill,  one 
sawmill,  three  distilleries,  one  school,  30  scholars.  Pop 
1113. 

Franklin,  t.,  Owen  co.,  Ia.  It  has  one  school,  92  schol 
ars.   Pop.  865. 

Frankun,  t.,  Putnam  co.,  I  a.  it  has  one  store,  two  grist 
mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  school,  17  scholars.   Pop.  996. 

Frankun,  t,  Marion  co..  in.  It  contains  forty  stores, 
two  woollen-factories, one  cotton-factory  with  500  spindles, 
one  flouring-mlll,  five  grist- milk  nine  saw-mills,  two  oil- 
mills,  two  tanneries,  two  potteries,  one  brewery,  three 
printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  and  one  seml- 
weckly  newspapers.   Pop.  1SB1. 

Franklin,  t.,  Montgomery  co.,  la.  It 
40  scholars.   Pop.  947. 

Frankun,  U  Washington  < 
one  flouring -mill,  t' 
ncries ;  five  school 

Franklin,  u,  Wayne  co*,  la.  It  has  five  schools,  115 
scholars.    Pop,  1149. 

Franklin,  p.  t..  Howard  CO..  Mo.,  53  iu.  N.W.  Jefferson 
City,  9C7  XV.  Bounded  S.  by  Missouri  river.  Watered  by 
Bonne  Frmiue  river.  It  has  four  schools,  195 
Pop.  9015. 

Franrlin,  t.,  Livingston  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  1 

Franklin,  t.,  Milwaukee  co-,  Wk  t 
mill,  one  saw  mill.    Pop.  248. 

Frankun.  t..  Chicot  co..  Ark. 

Franrlin.  I..  Ixird  Co.,  Ark.  It  has  one  school,  18  schol 
ars.    Pop.  27t>. 

Franklin,  i..  Sevier  Co.,  Ark. 
scholars.    Pop.  296. 

Franklin,  t..  Union  co.,  Ark. 
scholar'.    Pop.  M9. 

FK  A XKLI.N TON.  p.  v.,  capital 
•8  m.  N.  b>  W.  New  Orleans,  1199  W.   Situated  on  the  E 
aide  of  Boguc  (luHo  river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  out 


J  ton  co„  Ia.  It  contains  one  store, 
grist  mills,  five  saw  nulls,  six  Ian 


'  Itbas  one  grist 


It  has  one  school,  19 
It  baa  one  school.  12 

of  Washington  par.,  Ls., 
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stdcrably  increased  by  the  influx  of  visiters.  1 
fully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  common 
tensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  but 
piatta  In  which  the  cathrdrnl  U  situated,  the  « 


KRANKLINVILLE. 

Methodist  church,  in 
MM. 

FRANKI.INVILLE,  p.  t,  Catturaugus  co„  N.  Y.,  280  m. 
W.  by  S.  Albany,  387  W.  I  'mined  by  Great  Valley  and  Is- 
chlea  creeks,  which  flow  into  Alleghany  r.  It  contains  three 
stores,  one  (list-mill,  three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  eight 
schools.  381  scholars.   Pop.  1293. 

PR  A  N  KHTO  W  N,  t,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa..  116  m.  YV.  Hor- 
risburg,  164  W.  Watered  by  Frankstown,  branch  nf  Junlat  t 
creek,  which  receives  Beaver  Dam  creek,  on  which.  W.  of 
Hollldaysburg,  commences  the  rail-road  portage  across  the 
Alleghany  mountains  to  Johnstown.  It  contain*  one  store, 
three  grist  mills,  Ave  saw-mills,  one  distillery  ;  nine  schools. 
580  scholars.    Pop.  1499. 

FraNKstowk,  p.  t.,  Prnnkstown  t.,  Huntingdon  co.,  pn. 
Situated  on  Frankstown,  branch  of  Juniata  river,  and  con- 
tains three  stores,  one  furnace,  one  saw-mill,  one  tannery, 
forty  dwellings,  and  357  inhabitants. 

FRA8CATI,  (an.  Tuseuium),  a  town  of  Central  Italy. 
Papal  States,  comorca  dl  Roma,  11  m.  K.E.  Rome.  Pop. 

.(.^-.--.^ 

J  an  ex- 
except  the 

;  in  which  the  cathedral  is  situated,  the  town  is  dirty 
Its  ruins,  and  the  surrounding  villus, 
i  its  chief  attraction;  but  the  hitter  are  now  falline 
it  fashion  of  the  Roman  nobility  being 
to  pass~the  summer  at  Albano.  The  principal  villas  are 
those  of  Counts  Aldobrandint,  Ilracciano,  Kalronieri,  and 
Ruffinclll,  on  the  grounds  of  which  last  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tuseuium.  The  splendid  mansion  of  the  Borg- 
bese  family,  Monte  Dragooc,  Is  now  neglected,  and  in  a  state 
of  decay.  Frascati  has  a  public  seminary,  and  numerous 
convent*,  churches,  and  public  fountains.  Its  bishop  is 
always  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  highest  episcopal 
council.  The  ruins  of  Tusculnm  (munieipiutn  elaris$imutn, 
Cicero  pro  Fonteio,  $  14),  comprise  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  nn  immense  hall,  supposed  to  have  been  attached 
to  baths,  fountains,  4ce.  This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Italy,  its  foundation  being  ascribed  to  Telegonus 
the  son  of  Circe.  It  was  strong,  as  well  by  its  position  as 
by  the  walls  by  which  It  was  surrounded,  portions  of  which 
still  exist.  It  was,  also,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the 
allies  of  Rome;  and  successfully  resisted  nn  attack  by 
Hannibal.  The  top  of  the  hill  on  which  Tuseuium  was 
built,  2079  French  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  citadel,  now  wholly  destroyed.  Like  Fras 
call.  In  modem  times,  Tuseuium  was  crowded  with  the 
villas  of  distinguished  Roman  citizens,  nmong  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Lucullus  and  Mwccnas.  But  the 
tame  of  all  the  other  villas  has  been  wholly  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Cicero,  so  often  mentioned  in  his  works,  and  from 
which  his  beautiful  ethical  disquisitions,  entitled  the  />»* 
putationes  7V»i  v!  m,r,  have  received  their  name.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  identify  the  site  of  this 
famous  villa  have  had  but  little  success.  (Geld  Horn*. 
4rc^  I.,  453;  and  ii.,  283,  etc.;  Cramer's  .Indent  Itnlv,  11., 
44,  4tc.) 

FRASERBURGH,  a  sen-imrt  and  bur.  of  regality,  Scotland, 
co.  Aberdeen,  on  its  N.E.  const  on  a  slight  eminence  S. 
side  of  Kinnalrd  Head,  a  bold  promontory,  on  which  arc 
an  old  castle  and  light-house,  120  A.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  high  water;  18$  m.  E.  Banff,  and  37  m.  N.  by  E. 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  (ltCJ6)  2510;  including  the  parish,  30W): 
but  during  the  herring  fishery,  which  extends  annually 
from  July  to  September,  there  Is  an  Increase  of  not  less 
than  1200.  (JWts  SUti*t.  .leeount  of  Seetland,  $  Aberdeen, 
p.  252.)  The  town  is  nearly  square.  Most  of  the  streets 
cross  each  other,  at  right  angles.  A  considerable  number 
of  new  houses  have  been  built  within  these  few  years. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  the  Epis- 
copal  chapel,  and  the  jail.  The  cross,  which  Is  of  a  hexa- 
gonal form,  is  reckoned  a  line  structure :  the  area  of  Its 
base  is  500  ft   There  are  (besides  eight  Sunday  schools. 

the 


pop.  II 

I  at  the  same  time.  ( lb.,  p.  257.)  The  harbour  has 
of  late  much  enlarged  and  Unproved,  partly  at  the 
.  rise  of  government.  It  embraces  nn  arcn  of  upwards 
of  six  Scotch  acres,  nearly  a  half  of  which  has  been  MM- 
vatud  along  the  piers  and  jetties.  It  Is  of  easy  access ;  nud 
as  it  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  ships  of  every  sire,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  of  great  Importance  to  the  shipping 
Interest  in  general  on  this  coast.  Eight  vessels,  from  45  to 
155  tons,  belong  to  the  port.  In  1KB,  Ihe  number  of  boats 
belonging  to  the  town  employed  In  the  herring  fishery, 
decked  and  undecked,  was  145,  which  employed  692  holier 
.exclusive  of  coopers,  gutters  and  cleaners,  he.  During 
same  year.  58,251  barrels  of  herrings  were  cured  at 
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Fraserburgh.  Dried  and  pickled  cod  are  exported  to  ffcsj 

extent  of  about  X'2000  sterling ;  grain  of  various  kinds,  about 
12,000  qrs. ;  potatoes.  0000  bolls.  The  harbour  dues  were 
at  one  time  so  low  as  £65  per  annum :  they  were,  la  1S39, 
XI 100.   There  are  three  branch  banks  In  the  town. 

The  town  and  harbour  existed  above  two  centuries  ■vcu 
the  former  having  been  erected  Into  a  burgh  of  regality  in 
1613,  railed  Fraserburgh,  in  honour  of  Sir  Alexander  Fm»er 
of  Philorth  (now  represented  by  Lord  Baltoun),  who  ob- 
tained the  charter.  The  government  of  the  hunch  is  vested 
in  Lord  Hal  loan,  Its  superior,  who  enjoys  the  hereditary 
right  and  authority  of  provost,  with  power  to  nominate  and 
appoint  the  magistrates  and  council,  with  the  advice  aad 
consent  of  the  old.  The  same  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  crown.  In  1592  for  the  errctna 
and  endowment  of  a  university ;  and  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town  there  is  on  old  quadrangular  tower  of  three  stories, 
which  formed  part  of  a  building  originally  Intended  for  tha 
seminar)-.  In  1597,  Mr.  Charles  Ferme.  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  principal  of  this  intended  cot 
lege ;  but  from  causes  not  explained,  probably  from  wsM 
of  funds,  the  plan  was  atandoned.  f. Yew  Stat.  Jin.  . 


<prn  :  OawfuraS  Hut.  of  Univ.  ,f  FMm^  p.  33.) 

FREDERIC  A.  p.  v..  Kent  co,  DeL,  13  m.  S.  Dover.  Sit* 
a  ted  on  the  N.  side  of  Mothcrklll  creek. 

FRcnsairA,  p.  v.,  Glynn  co.,  Ga.,  229  m.  3.E.  I 
ville,  738  W.   Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  St.  Simon's  i 
H  contains  ten  or  fifteen  dwellings.   A  fart  built  here  by 
(Jen.  Oglethorpe  in  1736,  Is  now  in  ruins. 

FREDERICK,  county.  Md.  Situated  in  the  N  W  pan 
of  the  state,  and  contains  750  sq.  m.  Rounded  S.W.  fay 
Potomac  river,  N.  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Drained 
by  Monococy  river  and  Cntoctin  creek,  and  their  branches. 
It  contained  In  1940,  21.046  neat  cattle,  21,375  sheep,  51,72 
swine  ;  and  produced  734,767  bushels  of  wheat,  221  .558  of 
rye,  706,694  of  Indian  corn,  3520  of  buckwheat,  3070*1  of 
oats,  101,087  of  potatoes,  1435  pounds  of  silk  cocoons,  ST.  'JO'. 
of  tobacco.  It  had  over  45  bushels  of  edible  grains,  exdu 
sive  of  potatoes,  to  ev«  ry  individual  of  its  populaitoc.  It 
had  102  stores,  seven  lumberyard*,  four  furnaces,  nine  fal- 
ling-mills, seven  wool!  in  the  tones.  fort>'  six  flouring -mills, 
fifty-five  gristmills,  eighty  saw -mills,  two  oil-mills,  three 
paper  mil  Is,  three  rope  walks,  forty  tanneries,  twelve  dis- 
tilleries, two  breweries,  three  potteries,  four  prtnting-oIF.oes. 
two  binderies,  four  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical ; 
two  colleges.  383  students,  four  academies.  233 
sixty  one  schools,  2291  scholars, 
slaves,  4445 ; 
Frederick. 


Pop. : 
J. 


PaUnaCK,  county,  Va.   Situated  lu  the  N\E  part  4 
the  state,  and  contains  660  sq.  m.    Bounded  S.E    y  Ope 
quan  creek.   Drained  by  Sleepy  and  Back  creeks.    A  n£ 
road  extends  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  ■ 
joins  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.    It  ctsnuiaed  la 
1840. 6989  neat  cattle,  13,055  sheep,  13.262  swine  ;  as*:  pro- 
duced 173,289  bushels  of  w  heat,  30,630  of  ry  e.  XO  107  of 
Indian  com,  8454  of  buckwheat,  134,703  of  oak.  36.965 ct* 
potatoes.   It  had  forty-nine  stores,  one  furnace,  four  faf 
llng-mllls,  five  woollen-factories,  twenty-five  figuring  nails, 
twenty  grist-mills,  thirty- two  saw-mills,  one  pnper-assV 
fifteen  tanneries,  seven  distilleries,  two  printing  s-etires,  as* 
bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers ;  four  academies,  149 
students,  five  schools,  134  scholars.   Pop.:  whites,  11, lit. 
slaves,  2302;  free  coloured,  821;  total,  14.242.  Cassu^ 
Winchester. 

Frederick,  p.  t~,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  77  to.  11.  Ilarrs 
burg,  170  W.  It  contains  four  stores,  four  grist -nulls,  six 
« iw  mills,  six  oil-mills,  two  powder-mills,  two  1 1 missis* 
two  potteries ;  four  schools,  269  scholars.   Pop.  1217. 

Frederick,  city,  p.  v.  and  capital  of  Frederick  co..  Ma. 
75  m.  W.N.W.  Annapolis,  43  W.  Situated  on  Cairo 
creek,  3  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Monococy  creek,  ft  ii 
regularly  laid  out  with  broad  streets  crossing  euch  other  si 
right  angles,  many  of  them  paved.  It  contains  an  ciegaat 
court -house,  a  jail,  county  offices,  several  banks.  *  market 
house,  twelve  churches  b. !  .nuing  to  the  IV»b)terians.  Gsr 
man  Lutherans,  German  CalvlnUts,  EpUtousUiaxsa, 
dl*ts,  Baptists,  and  Ronit  n  <  nholi.  *.  «  veral 
scientific  Institutions, 800  dwellmr>,  mostly  of  st 
and  many  of  them  elegant,  and  .Mtti  Mih'iNiLints. 
the  churches  are  large  and  handsome.  The  grest 
from  Baltimore  to  Whci  iiufi  paves  through  the  plnee, 
n  branch  railroad.  3  in.  long,  connects  it  with  the  Bsltj 
and  Ohio  mil  road,  near  the  Monococy  viaduct.  The  ■ 
try  around  is  very  fertile,  and  its  trade  is  cvi< 
contains  three  commission  houses  In  foreign  inula,  i 
seven  retail  stores,  capital  $132,300,  two  lumber-) 
three  furnace*,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory 
flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw-mills,  one-  oil  null 
one  paper-mill,  two  ropc-walks,  ten  tanneries,  one  brewery 
one  potterv,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  four 
one  |*riodicsl ; 
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ten  schools,  330  scholars,  li  Is  the  third  place  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  second  In  Importance  In  th«  st-ite.  being  in 
ferior  only  to  Baltimore. 
Pbedkric-k,  t,  Kuox  co.,  O.  Pop.  444. 
FREDEKH'KSBL'RU,  city,  and  p.  v..  Spotsylvania  eo., 
Va,  66  ui.  K.  by  N.  Richmond.  56  S.S.W.  of  W.  lib  In 
3SJ  34'  N.  lat-,  and  77°  38  VV.  lone.  Pop.  in  1830,  3307  ;  in 
1840.  3U74.  Situated  on  the  8.W.  side  of  Rappahannock 
river,  110  m.  above  its  entrance  Into  Chesapeake  bay.  It 
ts  regularly  laid  out.  ami  presents  a  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  heights  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  falls  of 
the  Rappuhannock  afford  good  water-power.  Vessels  of 
140  tons  come  up  to  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  it  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  county  offices,  a  market-house,  live 
churches,  one  EpiseojMd,  on*  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Reformed  Baptist.  It  Is  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  the  Rappahannock,  ia  pipes  laid  by  a 
joint  stock  co.  Its  exports  consist  of  grain,  flour,  lubneco, 
Indian  corn,  4tc.  The  amount  of  its  exports  have  been 
computed  at  over  $4,000,000  annually.  It  was  named  in 
houour  of  Prince  Frederick,  father  or  tieorge  111.  It  had 
la  1840,  seventy-three  t lores,  capital  936? .Vol.  one  grist- 
■till,  two  tanneries  ;  imiuis,  drugs,  <tc,  eaipi.'-  •  a  a  capital 
oi  937,000,  two  printing  offices,  four  semi-weekly  news- 
papers ;  five  academies,  356  students,  ieven  schools,  136 
scholars.    It  is  the  sixth  place  In  pocjlnti«jn  In  tlic  state. 

Fredrru  Ksauau,  t.,  Mu*kinr,jw  c.'».,  O.  It  has  one 
xhool.  57  scholars.    Pop.  163 

FREDERICKSKALL,  a  in  aril,  town  of  Norway,  gov. 
\agerliuus,  at  the  IcHux  of  a  small  river  into  the  Idc-rkird, 
•ear  the  N.E  angle  rf  the  Skagerrack,  57  m.  8.8.E.  Chris- 
lan*.  Pop.  ntfrut  4000.  It  Is  an  open  town,  but  tmrne- 
Uatcly  above  it,  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  400  ft.  In  height, 
•verbsngirg  ike  sot.  Is  the  strong  fortress  of  Fredeheksteln, 
<t  the  ciege  of  Ahlch  Charles  XII.,  king  ol  Sweden,  was 
tilled,  on  .ha  lOlh  of  November,  1718.  It  was  doubled  for 
i  vial',  whether  the  king  met  his  death  by  a  ball  from  the 
Torres*,  or  had  been  ass.-i*sinnled  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
W»  good  grounds  far  supposing  that  treachery  hail  anything 
<o  Co  with  the  matter.*  Fteaeiieksbnll  spreads  Irregularly 
round  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  U  built ;  "  It  Is  a  strange- 
looking  little  town,  In  which  houses,  rocks,  and  water  arc 
tunouily  mingled.  One  street  is  terminated  by  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  ;  another  by  a  deep  creek ;  and,  as  there  are 
vn  I  >  three  or  four  little  streets  In  the  town,  it  has  nt  least 
the  pmlsc  of  being  singularly  picturesque."  (InglW*  .Y#r- 
stoy,  fee.,  p.  3.4U.)  The  street*,  though  few,  are  wide  and 
regular,  |wc*enttng  many  hnndtome  houses,  generally  two 
stories  high  |  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  built  since 
the  conflagration,  in  1759,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  place 
was  laid  In  ashes.  A  considerable  trade  in  timber  Is  car- 
ried on,  and  there  are  a  few  manufactures  of  linens,  tobac- 
co, ate. 

The  castle  of  Predenrksteln  Is  one  of  the  most  inaeccssi- 
blc  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  place  Mirtercd  ireaily  by 
the  fire  alluded  to  above,  and  is  now  In  a  state  of  great 
neglect.  An  obelisk  has  been  erected  by  the  present  king 
of  Sweden  (Bernadotte),  on  the  place  where  Charles  XII. 
fell.    (<W*  JV.  •/  Kmrtpe,  v.,  IB,  Jtc. ;  /a//is,  p.  380, 

FREDONIA,  p.  v„  Pomfret  t,  Chautauqua  eo .  N.  ^ 
m.  S.  Dunkirk,  on  lake  Erie,  303  m.  VV.  by  8.  Albany,  345 
W.  Incorporated  In  1839.  and  contains  live  churches,  an 
academy,  six  stores,  one  flou  ring-mill,  one  grist-mill,  two 
saw-mills,  one  clothiers'  works,  and  in  1843,  1900  inhabi- 
tants. Here  is  a  spring  Issuing  from  slate  rock,  which 
anords  nn  Inflammable  gas  (carburetied  hydrogen)  which 
la  used  for  the  In htlng  the  streets,  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, 

Fredoku.  t.,  Calhoun  eo.,  Mic  Bounded  N.  by  Kala 
mazoo  river.   Pop.  343. 

Fbedorls,  p.  v„  capital  of  Crawford  co..  Ia.,  123  m.  8. 
Indianapolis,  641  YV.  Situated  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  N. 
■Ide  of  Ohio  river,  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  bend.  It  eon* 
lainn  a  court-house,  jail,  three  stores,  one  canting  and  spin- 
ning machine,  one  steam  grist  and  saw  mill,  a  ship  yard, 
and  about  150  inhabitants. 

FREEDOM,  p.  L,  Waldo  eo..  Me,  33  m.  N.E.  Augusta, 
038  W.  Incorporated  In  1013.  It  has  three  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills  ;  nine  schools. 
409  scholars.  Assessors'  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1843, 
9153.660.    Pop.  1153. 

Freedom,  p.  t..  Carroll  co..  N.  II.,  61  m.  N.N.E.  Concord, 
643  W.  Incorporated  in  1833.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Osslpee 
lake.  It  contains  four  stores,  two  tanneries,  eight  schools, 
433  scholars.    Pop.  936. 

Freedom,  p.  t_,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y,  370  m.  VV.  by  S. 


•  Johssoa  has  »>«jini  hinwrlf  of  ibis  sssaicioa.  Is  bis  idatirsM*  eiirx'er 

•r  (Wit«  xii.  i 

"  His  Ml  <ru  dttf  laM  to  i  bum  -frssd, 
A  prtly  foftnts,  sal  *  ttaSsou*  hsad. 
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Albany,  346  VV.   Dralued  by  Clear  creek,  and  other  Iribu 
lanes  of  Cattaraugus  creek.    It  contains  two  stores,  one, 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist-mills,  three  saw- 
mills ;  fourteen  schools,  415  scholars.   Pop.  1831. 

Frbrdom,  K,  Adams  co..  Pa.  It  has  two  flouring  mills, 
two  grist-mills,  one  distillery-    Pop.  465. 

Freedom,  p.  v..  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  344  m.  VV.  by  N.  Har 
risburg.  350  VV.  Situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Ohio  river, 
9  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river.  It  ia  pleasantly 
located  on  ground  ascending  from  the  river,  was  laid  out  In 
1833,  und  contains  sevoral  manufactories  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers,  and  a  boat  yard  where  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  steam-boats  have  been  built  It  has  throe  stores,  two 
saw-wills,  one  distillery ;  one  school,  75  scholars,  fifty 
dwellings,  and  384  inhabitants. 

Freedom,  p.  ...  Portage  co.,  O.,  159  m.  N.E.  Columbus 
315  VV.    It  has  seven  schools,  337  scholars.    Pop.  b88. 

Freedom,  t.,  Henry  co.,  O.   Pop.  105. 

Frerdom,  I..  Wood  Co.,  O.  It  lias  two  saw  mills,  one 
school.  38  scholars.    Pop.  348. 

Freedom,  t.,  Washteuaw  co.,  Math.   Pop.  956 

Freedom,  t_  Lafayette  eo..  Mo.   Pop.  415. 

FREEHOLD,  p.  t..  capital  of  Monmouth  co..  N.  J.,  35  m. 
S.E.  Trenton,  301  VV.  The  surface  is  level ;  soil,  sandy 
loam,  productive  with  good  culture.  The  village  contains 
a  court  house,  jail,  county  offices,  Ave  churches,  one  Pres- 
byterian, one  Dutch  Reformed,  on©  Episcopal,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Baptist,  nn  academy,  six  stores,  a  printing  office, 
and  100  dwellings.  The  battle  of  Monmouih,  C.H.  In  the 
Revolutionary  war.  was  fought  here,  June  38th,  1778.  The 
t  contains  twelve  stores,  eleven  grist-mills,  eleven  saw- 
mil  It,  two  tanneries,  eleven  distilleries,  two  printing  offices, 
two  dady  newspapers;  seventeen  schools,  637  scholars. 
Fop.  6303. 

Frbbbold.  Upper,  l.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J  .  15  m.  B.W. 
Freehold.  The  S.E.  part  of  l  is  covered  with  fine  forest. 
Drained  by  Crosawick's,  Doctor's,  and  other  creeks.  It 
contains  twenty  stores,  twelve  saw-mills,  several  grist- 
mills with  fifteen  run  of  clones,  one  fulling  mill,  three 
carding -machines,  several  tanneries  with  fifty  vats,  and  a 
number  of  cider  distilleries.  It  lias  eighteen  schools,  1900 
scholars.    Pop.  5036. 

Freeuold,  I.,  Warren  co..  Pa.  It  has  two  stores,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  grist  nidi,  four  saw  mills;  five  schools,  138 
scholars.   Pop.  778. 

FREEMAN,  p.  L,  Franklin  co..  Me..  48  m.  N.N.VV.  Au- 
gusts. 637  W.  Incorporated  In  1838.  Watered  by  a  branch 
of  Bandy  river.  It  has  two  stores,  one  saw-mill ;  seven 
schools,  387  scholars.    Pop.  H38. 

FREEPORT.  p.  i.,  Cumberland  m„  Me.,  34  m.  8.8. W. 
Augusta.  561  VV.  Situated  at  the  head  of  Casco  bay.  Or- 
ganized In  1789.  The  village  Is  pleasantly  situated,  with  a 
small  harbour,  and  has  some  ship  building,  and  some  navi- 
gation, engaged  in  the  fisheries.  It  contains  eleven  stores, 
M  ■  gn«t  in.,!-.,  ne  •  iw  mill, one  t.im.cn  .  i  mhi.  M  »thoo!». 
806  scholars.  Pop.  9903. 

Fr  be  port,  p.  L,  II  u  Halo  t.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  196  m. 
\..\.  W.  llarrisburg,  338  VV.  Situ.it.  d  at  the  junction  of 
Buffalo  creek,  with  Alleghany  river.  The  Pennsylvania 
canal  passes  through  the  place,  crossing  the  creek  In  an 
aqueduct,  and  an  office  is  established  here  for  the  collection 
of  tolls.  It  contains  six  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Associate  Reformed,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  eleven  stores,  one  ful- 
ling-mill, one  grist-mill,  two  sawmills,  one  pottery ;  tw 
schools,  100  scholars.   Pop.  727. 

FasaroRT,  p.  t.,  Harrison  co..  O..  99  m.  E.N.E.  Colum- 
bus, 304  W.  Watered  by  Big  Stillwater  creek.  It  contain* 
several  flouring -mills  and  factories,  five  schools,  333  schol- 
ars. Fop.  1385.  The  village  Is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
Big  Stillwater  creek,  30  in.  from  its  cut/once  Into  Mus 
kingiim  river,  where  it  meets  the  Ohio  canal.  The  creek 
it  boatablo  to  this  place.  It  contains  four  churches,  six 
stores,  two  warehouses,  various  mechanic  shops,  sixty 
dwellings,  and  about  350  inhabitant-. 

FREETOWN,  p.  t.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  43  m.  8.  Boston, 
437  VV.  Incorporated  In  1688.  Bounded  VV.  by  Taunton 
liver,  by  a  branch  of  which  it  is  watered.  It  has  some 
navigation.  It  contains  four  churches,  one  Congregational, 
two  Baptist,  one  Friends',  nine  stores,  two  furnaces,  nine 
grist  mills,  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  one  printing-office, 
one  weekly  newspaper;  one  academy, 35  students,  fourteen 
schools,  534  scholars.   Pop.  1779. 

Frebtowr.  p.  L  Cortland  co„  N.  Y.,  139  m.  W.  by  8. 
Albany,  336  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Toughnioga  and 
Osteite  rivers.  It  has  one  store. one  saw-mill,  nine  schools. 
374  scholars.  Pop.  950.  The  village  called  Freetown  Cor- 
ners, contains  three  churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Methoditt. 
one  Episcopal,  one  store,  one  grist  mill,  one  sawmill,  and 
about  30  dwellings. 

FREIBERC,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  nnd  cap.  of  U* 
mining  dlilrict,clr.  Dresden  j  near  lh«  E.  arm  of  the  Muldr 
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19  m.  8.W.  Dresden,  and  SO  m.  8.E.  Lcipxtc.  Pop.,  with 
its  suburbs,  11,239.  It  is  an  ancient  Imperial  city,  and  U 
Mill  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a  ditch ;  bat  th«  g  retur 
part  of  Iti  fortifications  are  now  laid  out  In  gardens  and 
public  walks.  It  la  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  It  haa 
a  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  n  richly  oraa- 
utented  portal,  in  the  Byz.aotine  style,  called  the  (MJrn 
Octr ;  some  curiously  carved  mono  pulpiia;  the  tomb  of 
Werner  the  geologist ;  a  chapel  in  which  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Saxony,  from  1541  to  1694,  wrre  buried ;  and  a 
■vmarfcsWo  monument  with  an  alabaster  Maine  of  the 
Kiector  Maurice,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at 
'He  battle  of  eHevershnusen,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1543.  when 
he  completely  defeated  the  army  of  the  Margrave  of  Hran- 
dunburg.  There  are  four  other  churches,  one  of  which  has 
K  spire  upwards  of  210  ft  high;  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
Without  the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  Preodcn*iein.  now 
used  as  n  com  magazine.  The  rise  and  ftill  of  Freiberg  his 
been  determined  by  the  productiveness  of  its  Mivcr  mines, 
to  the  discovery  of  which  it  owed  It*  origin  in  the  19th 
eentury.  In  the  height  of  lis  prosperity,  before  the  thirty 
years'  war,  It  is  said  to  have  had  32.000  Inhaks.  Its  pop., 
together  with  the  prodnee  of  its  mine*,  has  of  late  very 
much  fallen  off;  owing  to  the  richest  veins  being  exhausted, 
or  to  the  shafts  having  been  driven  >o  d.-ep  that  i(  i«  next 
to  Impossible  to  drain  off  the  water.  Still,  however,  there 
are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mines  of  Mlver,  copper,  lead, 
and  cobalt,  employing  altogether  about  4500  miners.  The 
'  ■  'i  i«  called  th«'  ffimmrhfurtf.  and  i. 
said  to  be  the  first  in  Europe,  as  well  for  the  quantity  of 
ore  it  furnishes,  as  for  the  excellence  of  Ita  works.  It  has 
been  wrought  upward*  of  400  years,  and  for  'JOO  yielded 
stiver  to  the  annual  amount  of  95.000  crowns.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a.  very  poor  return  ;  and  if  we  may  depend  on  the 
statements  <tf  the  produce  of  the  Freiberg  mines  given  in 
Ihe  Ctnvertatfom  I ^fiiton  and  other  works,  they  certainly 
would  appear  to  be  exceedingly  unimportant  In  a  commer- 
cial, however  much  they  may  be  distinguished  in  a  scien- 
tific, point  of  view.  According  to  Breiihattpt.  they  had 
been  wrought  for  640  years  previously  to  ii'i.'i,  during  which 
tira<  they  are  said  to  have  yielded  1*2,000  quintals  of  fine 
silver,  being  under  130  Quintals  a  year,  or  about  £45.000  a 
year,  nt  an  average.  During  the  49  years,  from  1709  to 
1815,  the  total  produce  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2170 
quintals,  being,  nt  an  average,  lees  than  the  Inconsiderable 
quantity  of  45  quintals  a  year.  In  1833  their  produce 
said  to  have  been  worth  543,990  rix  dollars,  or  about 
£105,000 1  being  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  tin 
tnnually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  thirteenth  part 
of  that  of  the  copper! 

The  ore  is  smelted  at  the  village  of  Halsbmrke,  about  3 
m.  from  Freiberg,  where  there  are  numerous  furnaces, 
forges,  4tc,  and  where  the  process  of  amalgamation  is 
conducted  on  scientific  principle..  Freiberg  has  manufac- 
tures of  gold  and  silver  lace,  employing  700  hands;  a 
woollen  cloth  and  enssimere  factory,  in  which,  besides 
steam-engines,  110  hands  are  employed;  manufactures  of 
lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and  thread,  white  lend,  lithnrge,  vit- 
riol, leather,  copper  ware,  ate. :  some  extensive  breweries ; 
and  a  shot  foundry,  the  on  I  v  one  In  the  kingdom.  It  Is 
the  seat  of  the  high  board  of  mines  (Obrrber fault),  and 
that  of  foundries  (OhrrMltscnamt  >.  with  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  such  establishment-*  throughout  the  kiagdiim. 
ft  has  a  gvmn»»ium  with  a  fond  library;  but  Its  most 
celebrated  establishment  Is  lis  mimnj  arndenn ,  founded  In 
1765.  It  owos  its  principal  eelehrity  to  Werner,  ap)*>lntei| 
professor  of  mineralogy  In  It  in  1776:  his  eloquence  and 
the  charm  of  his  manner  Inspired  the  greatest  <  iithu«ia-m 
Into  his  pupil*,  and  besides  raising  the  school  of  Freiburg 
to  the  highest  eminence,  and  attracting  to  It  students  from 
the  most  distant  countries,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
science.  It  is  not.  however,  to  be  denied  that  many  of 
Werner',  general  conclusion,  were  bottomed  on  the  nar- 
rowest and  mom  Insufficient  data.  "He  had  merely  ex- 
plored a  small  portion  of  Germany,  ami  conceived,  and 


had  merely 

plored  a  small  portion  of  Germany,  ami  conceived, 
persuaded  oihers  to  believe,  that  the  whole  surface  of  our 
planet,  iid  all  the  mountain  chains  in  the  world,  wore 
made  after  the  model  of  his  own  province,  many  of  the 
most  important  appearance.  In  which  he  had  mistnter 
prcted."  f/.ye/f»  rVf»/#gy,  i.  k->  nd  ed.l  Hence  It  is  that 
most  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  the  Wemerian 
system  of  geology  have  been  successively  overturned;  and 
it  is  now  admitted  that  Ills  merit  consisted  far  more  in  the 
attention  he  drew  to  mineralogy  and  geology,  than  in  his 
discoveries  or  theories.  There  an-  now  about  ten  profes- 
sors In  the  school  of  Freiberg,  who  give  Instruction  in  the 
working  of  mines  and  of  meUiN,  and  in  chemistry,  and  all 
the  accessory  science*  A  specified  number  of  flaxon 
pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  this  school,  some 
of  whom  work  as  miners  for  a  certain  time  each  day, 
receiving  higher  wages  than  the  ordlnnry  miners.  There 
■  also  a  preparatory  school  to  qualify  pupils  for  the 


my.   Attached  to  the  latter  arc  many  scientific  cot 
and  among  others  the  celebrated  collection  of 

academy. 

Freiberg  wet  long  the  residence  of  Ihe  Baxon  princes, 
who  bestowed  on  U  many  i  mm  mil  tics  and  privileges.  Jl 
suffered  greatly  during  both  the  thirty  years'  and  the  sewn 
years'  war.    ;  Brrfkant ;  MttUr ;  Murray's  HaudMtok 
f'.nryci.  dfs  Gent  du  Mondt.) 

FKF.IBI  RG,  or  FRIBOURG,  a  canton  of  Swiucrtansl 
the  ninth  in  rank  tai  the  confederation.  In  the  W.  part  csf 
which  it  is  situated,  between  I  at.  40°  97*  and  47°  If.  astd 
long.  0°  45'  and  7°  22  K  ;  having  for  the  most  part  V  and 
E.  the  Bernese  territory,  and  8.  and  W.  that  of  Vaod.  A 
detached  portion  to  the  W.  has  for  in  N.W.  boundary  the 
Lake  of  Neufchutcl.  and  is  everywhere  else  encloses  by 

4oV*and  IU  'breadth  SSlssmTi  96  BL  A MM,fM«t 
m.    Pop.  (1838)91.143.   Its  N.  part  Is  almost  a  level  plaia 
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ippertaimng  partly  s>>  Use  Jun 
and  partly  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  bat  stooe  of  their 
summits  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  principal 
are  the  Ittnt  «V  Hrmleyrt,  7H36  ft. ;  the  D.  sir  fWusYna. 
7607  ft. ;  and  M.  Moleaoa.  6579  ft  high.  Nearly  the  whole 
caatnn  is  included  In  the  basin  of  the  A  nr.  iu  centre  being 
traversed  by  the  Soone,  or  Sarlne,  an  affiuent  oi  that  rrver. 
The  Bmye  is  the  other  principal  stream.  The  ctxsef  Inks. 
Is  that  of  Moral  (Muruntte)  in  the  N  ,  through  which  tot 
last  named  river  flows  :  It  Is  0  in.  long  by  2  m.  bfund.  so*' 
very  abundant  tn  fish,  particularly  fine  eels.  Climate  mud 
in  the  .V,  but  rigorous  in  winter  in  U>e  rj.  The  h^faot 
mountains  are  composed  principally  of  a  coarse-grained 
limestone,  containing  many  Hints ;  those  of  inferior  height 
of  sandstone.  A  considerable  pro|«ortion  ui  the  load  » 
fertile:  it  has  about  100.000  acres  or  arable  land.  ReJ.600  do 
meadows,  20,0110  do.  of  pasture  land.  700  do.  vineyards  - 
and  the  forejts  are  supposed  to  cwuprise  34-500  aerts 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  ihe  inhabitants  id  the 
N,  and  cattle -rearing  in  the  8.  districts.  Enough  of  corn 
ts  grown  for  home  consumption,  but  the  dairy  husbandry 
Is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  and  is  in  s  note 
advanced  state  than  tn  any  othei 
annual  produce  of  < 
1.200.000  fr.  The  i 

district  of  that  name,  In  the  valley  of  the  Bartoe. 

9  head  of  the  Swiss  cheese,  and  is 


decidedly  at  the 
prized  in  this 

ts  about  35,000  cwt.  a  year,  and  iu 
spot  about  4s*.  per  lb.  About  ten  years  ago  the 
black  cattle  amounted  to  4c\000;  horses  to  13,090;  sad 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  fce.  to  5000.  The  breeds  of  bona*  aod 
black  cattle  are  considered  tire  best  in  the  confederation 
and  large  markets  for  the  sole  of  both  are  held  at  Bolc-jc: 
Btille,  and  Freiburg.  Gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  tx. 
are  most  numerous  tn  the  S.  Tobacco,  oleaginous  plxr.t*. 
hemp,  flax,  tec.  are  grown,  but  in  no  great  quantities.  The 
produce  of  timber  ts  important  Turf  is  procured  tn  man* 
(daces,  coal  only  hi  the  8.,  and  to  an  Inconsiderable  amouoi 
There  Is  a  glass  factory  nt  Scmsales,  employing  150  work 
men.  The  other  principal  manufactures  are  thoae  of 
straw-hats,  leather,  and  paper,  but  they  are  quite  Ins ^si 
fleant.  The  chief  ankle  of  export  besides  cheese  is  tinitr 
to  France,  from  which  about  i-i  OOO  or  23.000  cwt-  of  salt 
are  imported  yearly.  The  people  generally  are  in  cut; tort 
able  circumstances.  The  public  roads,  which  were  for 
meriy  very  bad,  have  been  of  late  years  greatly  improved. 
The  canton  is  divided  into  thirteen  circles  or  distracts. 

Moral,  Gruyerea,  1 
the  first. 


Chief  towns,  Freiburg,  the  cap.,  Mori 
Mulle.  and  Romont ;  hut,  except  t  r 
inhab.  7  8ths  of  the  pop.  are  Rom. 


that  of  all  state  proceedings.  Since  1830,  the  g 
has  been  wholly  democratic.    It  consists  of  a 


petty  council;  the  former,  which  bos  the  sole  1« 
power,  consists  of  eighty-six  members,  or  about 
every  thousand  of  the  inhabitants:  nil  males  above  I 
five  years  of  age,  not  servants  or  subject  to  foreign  [ 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the  eJrct.-r, 
of  tin-  central  body.  The  petty  or  executive  eessawss  ts 
composed  of  thirteen  tnemWs  chosen  by  the  legislative 
body,  who  also  appoint  for  life  the  thirteen  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  great  council  is  presided 
over  by  an  .1  cover,  who  holds  office  for  two  yean  only 
while  the  council  itself  exists  for  nine  years.  Enrh  circle 
has  Its  own  local  council,  a  governor  called  an  Oieramt 
mann,  and  a  court  of  justice  with  appeal  to  that  ia  the 
cap.    Personal  freedom.  Ihe  privilege  of  petii 
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FREIBURG. 

the  abolition  ol'  foud.il  right*,  i  ■nun  .  fc<  have  born 
gusrantced :  u»m  the  liberty  of  the  piM  a  few  yours 
since;  but  of  latr  the  Utter  boa  been  placed  under  re- 
straint. Education  in  this  rant,  wu  formerly  in  a  lower 
stitu  thnn  in  many  other* ;  but  in  1829  there  were  iMO 

Cmary  schools,  atlcniled  by  12,833  children.   The  places 
superior  instruction  are  chiefly  In  the  town  of  Freiburg 
(which  ace),  and  the  Protestant  college  at  Moral. 

Freiburg  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1240  men  to  the 
army  of  Hie  Swiss  confederation ;  and  contributes  18,600 
francs  annually  to  Its  expenditure.  Boside>  the  above 
con'ingent,  and  an  equally  numerous  cors*  de  rrttrcr, 
there  is  a  militia  of  all  the  male  pop.  between  16  or  20  and 
45  or  00.  The  total  public  revenue  in  1KB  amounted  to 
407,127  Swiss  francs,  aad  the  expenditure  to  406,539  do. 
Before  tiin  11th  century,  this  territory  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  tfae 
dukes  of  Zwhringen.  and  other  feudal  nobles.  Its  history, 
after  the  15th  century,  la  for  the  most  part  that  of  its  can. 

Pasisuao,  or  Faisocao,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of 
the  above  canton,  on  both  side*  the  Sarine,  15  ni.  S.W. 
Bern,  and  3si  m.  N.E.  Lausanne  ;  lat  46°  48'  30"  N.,  long. 
Toytf'E.  Pop.  7964.  (A'asn/in,  1834.)  Few  towns  are 
so  singularly  situated.  It  is  naturally  divided  Into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  town;  the  former  built  on  the  sumuitts 
oi  a  succession  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  latter  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Sarine.  which  Is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges 
of  wood,  anil  ono  of  stone.  The  upper  town  k»  the  princi- 
pal. "  Many  of  Its  houses  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
prt  i  i|>irc  overhanging  the  river;  anil  their  quaint  airhiter 
ture.  the  long  line  of  embattled  walls  stretching  up  hill  and 
down  date,  varied  by  the  chain  of  feudal  watch  towers 
and  gateways  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  which  still 
exist  In  a  perfect  state,  together  with  the  singular  and 
romantic  features  of  the  gorge  of  the  Barlne,  give  ihe 
distant  view  of  the  town  nn  aspect  different  from  that  of 
any  other  In  Europe,  which  is  at  once  imposing  and  highly 
picturesque.  The  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  mean 
Vulldings  of  the  interior,  however,  do  not  altogether  corres- 
pond with  these  outward  promises  of  Interest."  (Murray'* 
Hnndb.  p.  113,  114.)  The  great  glory  of  the  town  Is  lis 
Iron  suspension  bridge,  the  longest  and  finest  in  Europe. 
It  is  erected  across  the  ravine  through  which  the  river 
Hows,  and  Is  005  ft  in  length.  28  ft.  In  breadth,  and  174  u. 
in  elevation ;  being  more  than  one  third  longer,  and  nearly 
as  much  higher,  than  the  Menak  bridge  between  Anglesen 
and  I 'aernarvonshire.  "It  is  supported  by  four  cables  of 
Iron  wire,  each  containing  1056  wires,  the  united  strength 
of  which  is  capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  weight 
which  the  bridge  will  be  ever  likely  to  bear."  <JVarr«f.) 
The  materials  of  which  It  is  composed  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Swiss.  It  was  completed  In  three  years,  at  an 
expense  of  about  X'25.000,  under  M.  Chaley,  an  engineer  of 
Lyons  ;  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  In  1634.  Fn  .- 
burg  has  nine  convents,  and  four  churches,  besides  nume- 
rous chapels.  The  principal  church,  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
la  a  rather  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  spire  elevated 
376  ft.,  being  the  highest  iu  Switzerland.  It  has  some 
carious  bas-reliefs  and  paintings ;  and  an  organ  with  7H00 
pipes,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  on  Ihe  continent.  The 
Jesuits  have  a  monastery'  at  Freiburg,  founded  in  1584.  It 
was  suppressed  previously  to  1818,  when  it  was  restored 
by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  of  the  canton.  It  supports 
sixty  brothers,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  college,  In  which 
between  300  and  400  pupils  are  educated,  mostly  the  chil- 
dren of  French  and  (ierman  Roman  Catholic  families. 
The  professors  of  the  college  also  lecture  at  the  lycoum. 
an  Institution  with  twelve  professors,  and  which  in  1889 
had  586  pupils.  There  are  various  other  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  religious  bodies.  The  remaining  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  arc  the  town  hall,  on  ihe  site  of  aa 
ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Ztehrtngcn.  Uio  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  some 
public  baths,  several  public  libraries,  and  several  learned 
societies.  Freiburg  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the 
court  of  appeul  for  the  canton,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  It  has 
a  few  manufactories  of  straw-hats,  porcelain,  tobacco, 
chicory,  paper,  hats,  and  musical  Instruments,  and  dyeing 
houses,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  Most  of  its  population 
are  Catholics;  and  U  Is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  town  speak  French,  while  those 
of  the  lower  speak  German  ;  and  many  understand  only 
one  of  those  languages.  The  upper  town  was  founded.  In 
117.1.  by  duke  Berchthold  of  Ztepringcn ;  the  lower  town 
had  existed  previously.  In  127*  Freiburg  fell  into  the 
nnssearion  nf  Rodolphof  Hamburg;  but  In  1450  it  became  a 
free  city  of  the  empire.  The  duke  of  Savoy  soon  after 
ward*  constituted  himself  iu  protector  ;  but  the  Freiburgers 
having  distinguished  themselves  In  the  contest  against 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  the  city  and  iu  territory 
were  received  Into  loo  Swiss  Confederation  in  1481.  In 


FREYBURG. 

1476,  a  celebrated  Swiss  diet  sat  within  the  walls  of  Frei 
burg,  and  in  1803  unother,  ihe  latter  being  that  at  which 
the  French  Act  of  Mediation  was  accepted.    (Kiel;  Cssr 
naitck  i  KuemJin,  (itmaldt  dtr  Sck iccti ;  A'asl,  Freiburg ; 
Helvetic  .  Umannck,  <J-e.) 

FREJUS  (an.  Furum  JmJU),  a  town  of  Fmnce,  dep. 
Var,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  spacious  plain,  1  in.  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nod  15  in.  S.E.  Draguignan.  Pop.  2800.  Iu 
present  eontmau  painfully  with  iu  ancient  condition. 
Formerly  It  was  a  league  In  circ,  was  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  40,000  Inhabi 
tents.  Iu  amphitheatre,  Ihe  outer  circ.  of  which  Is  2184  ft 
still  exists  in  a  ruined  stale.  Iu  port,  which  was  under  iu 
walls,  and  communicated  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  cana\ 
1|  m.  in  length,  was  bordered  by  fine  quays,  the  traces  oi* 
which  still  exist;  as  well  as  part  of  a  light- house,  and  a 
litrge  triumphal  arch,  which  formed  the  entrance  from  the 
port  Into  the  town.  The  sites  of  the  port  and  canal  art 
now  occupied  by  gardens.  The  town  nnd  port  were  for- 
merly supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Blagne,  by  means 
of  a  fine  aqueduct,  Ifjj  m.  in  length;  this  noble  work  Is  at 
great  part  destroyed.  Frejus  has  a  church,  and  episcopal 
palace,  both  of  which  are  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  in 
pan  constructed  of  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices.  The 
chapel  of  the  baptistery  hi  an  octagonal  building,  orna- 
mented with  eight  ancient  Corinthian  columns.  Nume- 
rous other  remains  of  antiquity  may  he  seen  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, li  has  a  seminary'  nnd  a  hospital,  both  modern 
and  hnndaonie  buildings.  Frejus  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  of  a  chamber  of  commerce ;  it  has  some  bottle-cork 
factories,  and  water  works  for  sawing  timber  ;  but  iu  trade 
is  now  next  to  nothing,  and  iu  ancient  AeeU  have  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  boats. 

This  town  wax  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Omar,  who  gave  it  bss  own  name.  Augustus  sent 
thither  the  200  galleys  taken  from  Antony  at  the  battle  of 
Actlum.  made  For* si  JmJU  a  naval  station  of  importance, 
and  planted  in  it  a  colony  of  soldiers  of  the  8th  legion. 
Agrippa  further  devoted  his  endeavours  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  town.  Iu  strong  fortifications  protected 
it  for  a  considerable  period  against  the  barbarians;  bat 
about  the  year  040  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  nor 
has  it  since  recovered  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  Iu  former 
pnieperlty.  At  St.  Raphael,  a  little  fishing  village  about 
1}  ra.  from  Frejus,  Napoleon  disembarked  on  his  return 
from  Egypt,  In  1799,  and  again  embarked  for  Elba  in  1814. 

Frejus  was  the  birthplace  in  antiquity  of  Julius  Agricola, 
C.  Gallus  the  poet,  and  Roscius  the  actor;  and  In  modern 
times  of  the  Abbe  Sieves.  {Hugo.  art.  Far;  Ouid*  da 
Vwuartur ;  Did.  Gtf.) 

FRF.NCII  BROAD,  r.  one  of  the  constituent  branches  of 
Tennessee  r_  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  la 
Buncombe  co„  N.C.,  nnd  enters  Tennessee  through  a  gap 
la  the  mountains,  and  unites  with  Holston  r.  5  m.  above 
Knoxville.  It  Is  navigable  for  boau  of  fifteen  tons  to 
Dandrhlge.  Iu  chief  tributaries  are  Nol&chucky  r.  on  ihe 
N.,  and  Big  and  Little  Pigeon  rivers  on  the  B.  On  the 
margin  of  this  r..  about  30  in.  from  lu  mouth  and  5»  above 
the  Tennessee  line  and  32  N.W.  Ashville,  N.C.  are  the 
celebrnted  Warm  Springs.  The  temperature  of  the  waters 
are  from  94°  to  104°  and  are  beneficial  In  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, cutaneous  afiecuona,  Ike.  The  surrounding  scenery 
I*  romantic,  and  they  are  considerably  frequented. 

FRENCH  CREEK,  N.  Y.  snd  Pa.,  rises  la  Chautauqua 
V  Y„  passes  into  Pa.,  Mowing  by  Meadville.  and  enters 
Alleghany  r.  ot  Franklin  b.,  Venango  co.   It  is  about 
100  m.  long,  and  is  bootable  to  the  mouth  of  La  Boeuf  cr, 
5  m.  S.  of  Waterford. 

Fa  km  ii  Casta,  p.  t..  Chautauque  co..  N.  Y.,  368  VV.  by 
S.  Albany.  358  VV.  Watered  by  French  er.  It  contains 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  four  schools,  ninety -rune 
scholars.  Pop.  621. 

Fscrun  CncKC,  I.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  Bounded  N.E.  by 
French  cr.,  S.E.  by  Alleghany  r.  It  contains  Franklin  b., 
and  has  two  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  grist-mills,  two 
saw-tnllls.    Pop.  787. 

Paxaca  Check,  p.  U  Mercer  co.,  Pa.  223  rn.  VV.N.W. 
Ilarrisburg.  207  VV.  Drained  by  French  and  Beady  creeks. 
U  has  one  grist-mill,  four  saw -Bulls,  three  tanneries,  ail 
schools.  240  scholars.   Pop.  981. 

Fassrn  Caaaa.  p.  v..  Lewis  co.,  Vs.,  307  m.  VV.  Rkb- 
moad,  875  VV.  It  contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  one 
tannery,  various  mechanic  shops,  and  about  seventy  scat- 
tered dwellings.  It  is  an  agricultural  settlement,  peopled 
chiefly  from  New -England 

l  i:i  \<  II  P  »WN,t..  Monroe  co.,  Mich.  Bounded  8.E.  by 
Lake  Erie.   Watered  by  Swan  cr.   Pop.  833. 

FREYBURG.  or  FREIBOURG,  a  city  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Upper  Rhine,  of  which  It  Is  the  can, 
on  the  Drejranm,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  within  the 
skirts  of  the  Black  Forest,  'and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
thai.  711  in.  S.S.W  C.irlsruhe,  and  32  ro.  N'.N.E. 
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FRIENDS  GROVE. 

Pop.  12.900  (exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
Jtc).  The  low  n  was  originally  fortified  by  lu  founder ; 
but  it*  fortifications  were  levelled  by  the  trench  la  1754. 
and  their  place  U  now  occupied  by  fine  public  walks  and 
vineyards,  from  which  eicellcnt  wine  Is  obtained.  It  is 
generally  well-built  and  lighted,  contains  several  good 
squares,  and  ha*  numerous  public  edifices.  The  principal 
of  the  latter  is  the  niarMr  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  In  Germany,  and  remarkable  alike 
for  the  delicate  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  nnd  the  good 
taste  of  it*  decoration*.  It  was  begun  by  Conrad  of  Zcch 
ringen  In  the  12th,  but  not  completed  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  ensuing  century.  The  whole  edifice  is  built  of  red 
sandstone.  The  W.  front,  with  a  magnificent  portal,  and 
the  tower  and  spire,  380  ft.  high.*  which  surmount  it, 
were  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Erwln  of  Stelnbach,  the 
architect  of  Btraaburg  cathedral.  The  spire  is  of  the  finest 
openwork  tracery,  all  of  stone,  nnd  of  extreme  boldness  as 
well  as  lightness.  The  minster  contains  statues  of  Bcrch- 
lold  V..  and  the  other 
tall;  several 


imbs  worthy 
the  lord's  I 


a  remarkable  piece 
Supper,  by  an  artist  of  the  16th 
;  paintings  by  B.  GrUn,  a  famous  artist  also  of  the 
and  some  stained  glass  windows  of  great 


beauty.  The  university,  founded  In  1454,  to  In 
flourishing  state ;  it  has  about  600  students,  their  number 
having,  for  several  years  past,  been  on  the  increase.  It  Is 
particularly  famous  as  a  school  of  theology,  having  united 
with  It  the  high  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  the  grand 
duchy,  removed  thither  from  Mersburg.  It  possesses  a 
nod  deal  of  landed  property  in  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and 
Switzerland ;  besides  which  it  enjoys  considerable  govern- 
ment grants,  endowments,  sec.  It  baa  a  library  with 
upward*  of  100,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  nat.  history,  museum, 
a  fine  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  chemical  labo- 
ratory, anatomical  theatre,  school  for  clinical  instruction, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  In  the  church  of  the  university, 
there  are  several  paintings  by  Holbein.  Freyburg  has  a 
grand  ducal,  and  an  archlepiscopal  palace,  three  hospitals, 
a  custom  house,  a  venerable  old  Gothic  building ;  a  new 
archlepiscopal  seminary  and  church,  n  Lutheran  church, 
new  museum,  town-ball,  theatre,  bouse  of  correction, 
foundling  nnd  orphan  asylums,  many  other  benevolent 
Institutions,  a  gymnasium,  an  InduttrirgarUn,  or  school  of 


t  and  garden  economy ;  Herder 's  institute  of  arts,  for 
copper  plate  engraving,  and  printing  and  lithography  j  a 
geographical  Institute,  teachers'  seminary,  school  for  girls 
kept  by  Ursuline  nuns,  nnd  a  great  numbor  of  general  and 
primary  schools  (including  Sunday  schools,  Jtc.).  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  called  the  fish-market.  Is  a  fountain 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  Duke 
Berchtold  III.  of  Zcehrlngen.  Freyburg  l*  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the 
grand-duchy,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Mnyenre.  Fulda,  Ro- 
thenburg,  and  Llmburg ;  of  an  aullc  court,  and  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  and  government  office*  for  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Its  chief  sources  of  prosperity  are  lu  uni- 
versity and  other  public  establishments ;  but  it  has  also 
manufactures  of  chicory,  snap,  starch,  leather,  tobacco, 
belli  and  other  metallic  articles,  good  musical  and  surgical 
Instruments,  earthenware,  Jtc. ;  besides  several  paper-mills 
and  dyeing-houses.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  fine  gardens  of 
Ludtvlgshohc,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Zcrhrtngen.  and 
many  other  spots  admired  for  their  picturesque  beauty. 
Freyburg  was  founded  In  1118,  by  Puke  Berchtold  III.;  it 
was  long  the  cap.  of  the  landgravtate  of  Brelsgau ;  belonged 
successively  to  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of 
Motlcna;  and  was  finally  ceded  to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg.  {Stkreiier.  Guide  du  Hhin,  p.  98,  27 ;  Ciaaa- 
hfh  I*ehri.  p.  497  ;  Brrghaut,  Rncfc.  it*  Onu  du  Moudt, 

^FRIENDS  GROVE,  p.  v.  Chariot*  co..  Vt,  M  m 
v  w  Richmond.  188  VV.   It  contains  a  store,  and  a  to- 


etory  employing  thirty 
FRIENDSHIP,  p.  t..  Lincoln  co..  Me., 
U.63I  W. 
lantic. 


54  m.  B.E.  Augus- 


W.    Incorporated  in  1807.   Bounded  8.  by  the  Al- 
and W.  by  Muscongus  bay.  and  contains  several 
It  has  some  navigation,  and  contains  six  stores. 


two  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  seven  schools,  224  schol 
am.   Pop.  725. 

FmiKXDsmr.  p.  t,  Alleghany  co.,  NY,  272  m.  W.  by  S. 
Albany,  325  W.  Taken  from  Caneadea  in  1815.  Watered 
by  Van  Campena  creek,  flowing  into  Genesee  river.  It  con- 
tains five  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory, 
three  grist-mills,  seventeen  saw-mills.  Pop.  1244.  The  v., 
on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  10  ni. 
8.VV.  Angelica,  contains  several  stores,  and  about  eeventy- 


•  Tfci*  is  lb«  Mstmrat  el  Vhrtibcr  uxl  Bsrghsst.  TV  Am.  4n 
Om  <iu   \fyndt,  ind  mmr  other  u'Sonli*^  buJm  i*  tviffet  SIJ  French 


FRONT  ROYAL 

PRIESLAND,  n  proT.  of  Holland ;  which  see. 

FKIGENTO,  or  FR I  CENTO,  a  lown  of  8.  Italy,  k.  Na- 
ples, prov.  Prlocip.  Ultra,  cap.  cant.,  17  m.  E.N.E.  Avel- 
llno.  Pun.  3000.  Swinburne  says,  "  It  to  a  ruinous  place, 
on  a  hill,  most  w  retehedly  built,  and  scantily  provided  wit* 
the  necessaries  of  life."  •  (1..  127.)  When  he  was  there 
(1777)  It  had  not  one  tolerable  tan.  It  has,  however,  a  line 
cathedral,  containing  some  excellent  paintings.  (/>>«- 
Gicg.)  Its  Inhab.  subsist  by  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
corn.  This  town  to  said  by  some  antiquaries  to  occupy-  the 
sMe  of  the  ancient 
JKcvJanum,  besieged 
the  probability  to  that  I 
a  valley,  supposed,  apparently  on  good  g 
Ileal  with  the  .luuuncti  *«//«  of  Virgil.  It  to  i 
Is  pressed  in  on  both  sides  by  high  ridges  thickly 
with  copses  of  oak.  The  bottom  of  the  dell  to 
arid.  In  the  lowest  part,  and  close  under  one  of  the  h  J  to 
to  an  oval  pool,  not  SO  ft  In  diameter,  the  water  in  which 
bolls,  and  spouts  up  in  jrtrd' rau,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  with  a  hissing 
strong  sulphureous  and  mepbitie  exhalation*,  {t 
asi  iuprd.\ 

It  was  through  Oils  orifice  that  the  fury  Alecto  descend- 
ed to  Tartarus,  and  the  appearance  of  the 


hreqututum,  and  by  others  that  of 
by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars ;  bat 
t  it  is  different  from  either.    Near  it  to 


rfu  Mtmk,  xnd  motnt  other  tgthorMiM,  irafct  iu  h'lfhl  MS  Freixb 

?vnr'£Mj  'm^^°*itf  i£  \^'  h<*h<*  asm  tie  ajie  •! 


Kit  list  I'*)!*  in  m«r!'«  cub  ni'iolikw  situ, 
Nnbiltt,  e-t  lama  trtultw  p-i-mr-ntui  i&  oris, 
Ao-nnc'i  ,1  l^i»»i«  hunr  fr-^fvl Ivm  9 

Urcil  mriO«f»*  lilt*  nciiT  t  mrdioqu*  ti 
Dal  H»m(iitn  aalta  n  torto  tertfee 
Hie  rprcii*  hnrr^lwti.  it  ■ 
SI 'Oi-nctur,  rup)<X|*e  tare 
Ve%!itrrxM  if^til  bun*  " 

JEfWui  ,         tie.  SGI. 

FROME,  or  FROME-8ELWOOD.  a  pari,  bor ,  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  htind.  Frome,  near  the  VT. 
border  of  the  co.,  II  m.  S.  by  E.  Bath.    Area  of  par..  6969 
acres.    Pop.  of  ditto  in  1831,  12,240,  of  which  the  town 
might  have  about  11,900.    It  to  situated  on  an  irregu- 
lar acclivity  rising  abruptly  from  the  Frome,  or  srream 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  nnd  which  is  here  crossed  by  s 
bridge  of  five  arches.   The  principal  street  contains  many 
well-built  bouses,  and  a  good  modern  market-place;  be 
tween  thirty  and  forty  other  streets,  mostly  very  narrow 
and  irregular,  being  connected  with  it  on  either  side.   It  is 
paved,  lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.   "  It  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  stale,  thot  " 
6f  its  Inhab.  have  no  cmp 
of  powerful  machinery-  having  sup 
•    {Boumdary  Report.)    The  church,  a 
structure  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  with  a  tower  and  fin* 
octagonal  spire  190  ft.  in  height,  has  four  aneient  chapels, 
and  many  interesting  monuments;  another  church,  built  to 
1817  by  subscription,  contains  400  free  sittings  ;  and  a  ihirl 
at  Woodlands,  about  3  m.  from  the  town,  was  built  sxd  en- 
dowed In  1719.  There  are  also  five  dissenting  er 
asylum,  for  the  maintenance,  education,  ana  ap 
forty  poor  girls;  and  an  almshouse  for  twenty  poor 
both  comprised  in  a  substantial  quadrangular  building 
erected  in  1790.  and  endowed  with  funded  property,  is  hence 
an  income  of  .£800  a  year  to  derived  for  the  above  purpo 
aes;  a  free  grammar- school,  founded  In  ibe  reign  of  Ed 
ward  VI. ;  there  to  n  small  endowment,  but  no  scholars  at 
present  on  the  foundation  ;  a  charity  school,  in  which  thir- 
ty-seven boys  are  clothed  and  educated  for  four  years,  ass! 
then  apprenticed ;  an  almshouse  for  thirty -one  old  wutnssa. 
founded  at  the  same  period  as  the  charity  school  Edw. 
IV    and,  connected  with  the  same  endowment,  cow  pro- 
ducing £70  a  year.  There  to  also  a  national  school,  for  300 
boys  and  150 girls ;  and  several  large  Sunday  schools.  The 
chief  market,  Wednesday ;  a  smaller  one.  Saturday.  Fatos, 
chiefly  for  cattle  and  cheese,  Feb.  94,  and  Nov.  25.  The 
woollen  manufacture  Is  the  ancient  staple  of  the  town,  and 
furnishes  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.    The  goodi 
.  of  the  finer  kinds  of  broadcloth  and  ker- 
In  1838  there  were  four  woollen  mills,  employ 
tag  343  males  and  166  females,  at  work  In  the  per. ;  and', 
silk  mill,  employing  about  170  ' 
wool  are  also  manufactured,  though  to  a  i 
than  formerly,  when  It  supplied  them  to  a  grent  part 
kingdom.   There  Is  a  canal  hence  to  Stalbridge,  with  s 
branch  to  Wells  and  Bradford.  The  Reform  Arl  conferred, 
for  the  first  time,  on  Frome  the  privilege  of  sending  one  w 
to  the  II.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  comprise  a 
nearly  square  spare,  extending  about  I.  m.  each  way.  Re- 
gistered electors.  In  1838-39.  310.   The  neighbourhood  is 
fertile  and  picturesque,  and  contains  many  old  family  man 
slons.   Frome  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
ale.   Two  courts- leet  are  held,  one  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hie  other  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  lords  of  the  manor, 
sessions  for  the  division  aie  also  held  In  the  town. 
FRONT  ROYAL,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Wi 
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n  N.N.W.  Richmond,  85  W.  Pleasantly  situate  on  Happy 
creek.  1  m.  from  Shenandoah  river,  ll  contain*  a  court- 
house, two  churches,  two  academies,  several  store*,  one 
grist-mill,  one  taw-mill,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  300  in- 
h  ibitani*.  _ 

FROSINONE  (an.  FVusino),  n  town  of  B.  Italy,  Papal 
States,  cap.  deleg.  of  aame  name,  at  the  font  of  a  high  hill 
near  the  Coso,  and  on  the  upper  road  between  Rome  and 
Naples ;  474  m.  E.8.E.  the  former  city.  Pop.  6500.  It  it 
very  ill  built,  but  has  many  churches  and  convent*  ;  is  the 
leatof  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a  enrd^  delegate. 
U  has  an  manual  fair,  which  begins  at 
lasts  twenty  days.  Being 
ttan  territory  its  neighbourhood  is 

X;  to  repress  which  a 
rs  a  reward  for  the  heads  of 

*mwmn$fii  oxford  «,„  Me., nm.  waw.a* 

,,-usta,  500  W.  Incorporated  in  1777.  Watered  by  Saco 
river,  which  proceeds  in  a  eotir>e  so  winding  that  it  Hows 
over  30  at.  in  the  t.,  which  is  only  6  m.  square.  The  v.  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and 
contains  a  congregational  church,  a  flourishing  academy, 
several  stores,  and  a  number  of  neat  dwellings.  Love- 
welle  pond,  celebrated  in  earlyjlndian  warfare,  lie*^ near 
the  v.  The  t.  has  one  academy,  ""' 
itsu  scliolars.   Pop.  1538. 

FUERTE  (EL),  an  Inlaud  city  of  Mexico,  attic 
nora,  of  winch  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  3.VJ  in.  N.W,  by  W.  Durango,  and  770  m.  N.W. 
Mexico.  Pop.  (1835)  5000.  It  was  originally  a  military 
station,  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  progress  to- 
wards trie  N.  It  is  now  a  commercial  depot  for  goods 
pasting  to  nud  from  the  port  of  Guaymas;  and  being  some- 
what centrally  situated,  has  been  rued  on  as  the  scat  of 
the  state  congress,  governor,  and  supreme  tribunal  of  Jus- 
tice. Its  impnrtoncc  is,  however,  wholly  due  to  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  its  local  position  being  far  from  favourable. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  ridge  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  destitute  of 
vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  or  in  spots  where 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  or  the  confluence  of  two 
large  streams,  ensure  a  supply*  of  water;  added  to  which, 
(he  bent  in  summer  is  almost  insupportable.  (Hard'M 

.  Germany,  cap.  prov.  Fulda.  G.  D. 
IK  ..<•  (  i-i<;.  on  th(  rh  i  of  same  name,  which  ll  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  sloue  bridge  02  m.  8.S.E.  Tassel, 
.and  5G  m.  N.K.  Frankfort  on-ihe-.Mayn.    Pop.  inc.  suburbs, 
10,000.    It  is  a  pretty  town  in  a  very  agreeable  situation; 
has  some  good  streets,  and  several  squares  ■  of  the  latter, 
that  in  which  the  cathedral  standi  is  the  principal,  and  is 
ornamented  with  two  obelisk*  upwards  of  40  fl.  high.  The 
cathedral  is  an  elegant  edifice,  about  335  ft.  long,  by  213 
fl.  in  breadth ;  it  has  n  tower  190  ft.,  and  a  handsome  cu 
pola  1K»  ft.  high,  the  latter  raised  ii|mu  sixteen  Ionic  col 
tnnns ;  a  high  altar,  and  fifteen  others,  two  organs,  the 
largest  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany  ;  and  the 
tomb  of  St.  Boniface.   There  are  three  other  Rom.  Cath. 
churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  some  other  places  of 
worship,  a  bishop's  palace  ami  garden,  a  Franciscan  mon 
astcry,  Benedictine  convent,  R.  Cath.  seminary,  public  ll 
brary.  gymnasium,  lyceiun.  school  of  industry,  and  runny 
other  schools  ;  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  vn 
rious  benevolent  institutions,  an  arsennl,  house  of  correc 
tion,  work  house,  and  mont-de-piiti.    Fulda,  is  the  resl 
dence  of  a  R.  Cath.  bishop,  with  supreme  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  throughout  Hesse  Cnssel ;  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  superior  judicial  court  of  the  prov.    It  has  factories  of 
stocking,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  leather,  Itc. 
dve-hoiistM,  and  wax  bleachin«  and  saltpetre  works.  About 
a  league  S.  nf  the  town  Is  Adotphsek.  or  the 

m' Fulda"  7ttrrrhaut,  .1llf.  L&mUr,  *ce.;  n,n»nbuh  \> 
458.  459;  F.ntfc.  iu  Oentdu  Mondt.y 

FULTON,  county,  N.Y.  Situated  a  little  N.E.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  500  sq.  m.  Watered  by 
Saeandoga  river,  and  East  Canada  creek.  It  contained  in 
1840.  19.9*1  neat  cattle,  35,525  sheep.  14.043  swine .  and 
produced  25.16-2  bushels  of  wheat,  33.573  of  rye.  50,886  of 
Indian  corn.  31,011  of  buckwheat.  22.860  of  barley,  2-45.718 
of  oats.  402.954  of  potatoes.  80.129  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
fifty-  seven  stores,  one  furnace,  eleven  fulling-mills,  five 
woollen -factories,  nineteen  grist-mills,  ISA  saw  rail  la  two 
oil-mills,  seven  paper-mills,  two  rope-walks,  twenty-three 
tanneries,  three  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  two  academies,  235  stu- 
dents, eighty-nine  schools,  4059  scholars.  Pop.  18,049. 
Capital.  Johnstown. 

Pblto*,  renin!  v.  la.  Situated  towards  the  N.  part  nf  the 
state,  and  contain*  350  sq.  in.  Watered  by  Tippecanoe  riv- 
er and  Its  branches.    It  contained  in  1840.  2130  neat  cattle. 
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wheat,  64,626  of  Indian  com,  5*824  of  oats,  13,513  of  pota 
toes,  22,748  pounds  of  sugar.  It  hod  three  stores,  one  forge, 
one  grist-mill,  six  saw  mills,  three  schools.  Pop.  1993. 
Capitol  Rochester. 

Fcltoii,  county,  II.  Situated  towards  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  874  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.  E.  by  III! 
nois  river.  Watered  by  Spoon  river,  and  its  brunches.  It 
contained  in  1840,  13,419  neat  cattle,  12,019  sheep,  39,326 
swine ;  and  produced  105,373  bushels  of  wheat.  3*25  of  ry  e. 
608.888  of  Indian  corn,  2386  of  buckwheat,  127,059  of  oats, 
60,702  of  potatoes,  7787  pounds  of  tobacco,  23,934  of  sugar. 
1 1  had  twenty-nine  stores,  one  furnace,  eighteen  grist-mill*, 
thirty-one  saw  -mills,  one  oil -mill,  five  tanneries,  eleven 
distilleries,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly-newspapers, 
two  academies,  72  students,  forty-seven  schools,  1328  schol 
on.   Pop.  13,142.   Capital,  Lewiston. 

Fcltox,  t.,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  9  m.  8.  Schoharie,  42  m 
W.  by  8.  Albany.  Organized  in  1828.  Drained  by  Scho 
barie  creek  and  its  tributaries,  one  of  which  has  a  fall  of 
100  ft  perpendicular.  It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  tannery,  thirteen 
schools,  671  scholar*.   Pop.  2147. 

Fcltoii,  p.  v.,  Volney  t.,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  190  m. 
WJf.W,  Albany.  460  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Ov 
wego  river.  A  feeder  dam  for  the  canal  18  ft.  high,  to 
gether  with  a  natural  fall  12  ft.  high,  affords  extensive  wa- 
ter-power. It  contains  four  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Universalis!,  an  acad- 
emy, several  stores,  various  mills,  200  dwellings,  and  about 
1400  inhabitant*. 

Fc lton,  p.  t.,  Hamilton  eo.,  O.,  120  m.  8.W.  by  W.  Co 
lumbus,  496  W.   Situated  on  Ohio  river,  above  and  adjoin 


,  of  the  river  hill.   It  is  on 


ing  Cincinnati.    It  extends  2, 
half  a  mile  to  the  top  of  l" 
cd  street,  and  contains  two  extensive 
steam  snw-mills,  four  ship-yards,  where  numerous  steam 
boats  arc  built.    About  a  mile  intervenes  between  the  v. 
and  the  compact  part  of  Cincinnati,  giving  it  the  character 
of  a  separate  village.   Tlic  t.  has  three  schools,  143  scholars 
Pop.  1506. 

Fulton,  p.  v.,  Lawrence  t..  Stork  co,  O.   The  post 
office,  called  Canal  Fulton,  is  125  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  330 
W.   Shunted  on  the  Ohio  canal.   It  contains  six  stores,  six 
large  warehouses,  one  steam  saw-mill,  one  tannery,  one 
brewery,  ninety  dwellings,  and  about  500  inhabitant 

Fllton,  p.  v..  capital  of  Callaway  co.,  Mo.,  22  m. 
N.E.  Jefforson  city,  917  W.  Situated  on  Riviere  au  Vases, 
12  ra.  N.  of  Missouri  river.  It  contains  two  churches,  one 
Presbyterian  and  one  Baptist,  one  mole  and  one  female 
academy,  eight  stores,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  500  In 
habitants. 

Fcltoii,  U,  Fountain  co.,  la.    Pop.  657. 

Pcltok.  p.  v..  Lauderdale  co.,  Tenn.,  200  m.  W.  Nash 
ville,  882  W.   Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Mississippi  river. 
3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Hatchee  river,  on  an  elevated 
bluff    It  contains  a  large  warehouse,  and  fifteen  or  twen 
ty  dwellings. 

Fcltoii.  p.  v..  capital  of  Itawamba  co.,  Miss..  210 
N.E.  Jackson.  872  VV.   Situated  on  the  E.  fork  of  ^ 
bee  river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  several  stores,  and  s 
number  of  dwellings.    Nett  proceeds  of  the  post-office 
$198. 

FULTONH  AM,  p.  v..  Union  t,  Muskingum  co.,  O..  57  m. 
E.  Columbus.  348  W.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  Luth 
eran  nnd  one  Baptist,  four  store*,  various  mechanic  shops, 
and  about  sixty  dwellings.  In  the  vicinity  are  four  flouring 
mills,  three  saw  mills,  and  one  salt-works.  Jonathan's  creek 
affords  good  water-power,  and  runs  In  sight  of  the  village. 

PUNCH  AU  a  town  of  Madeira,  which  see 

FUNDY,  BAY  OF.  sets  up  between  cape  Sable,  the 
S.W.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mount  Desert  island  la 
Maine,  a  distance  of  150  m.  From  Eastport  to  St.  Johns, 
N.  Brunswick,  is  GO  m.  The  bay  in  its  N.E.  part  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  N.W.  called  Chignecto  bay,  the 
head  of  which  is  170  m.  from  Eastport.  The  S.E.  port  is 
called  the  basin  of  Mines,  150  m.  from  Eastport.  Gypsum 
is  obtained  on  the  basin  of  Mlnea  and  grindstones  oo  Chic 
necto  bay.  The  tide  rises  25  ft.  at  Eastport,  30  at  St. 
Johns,  60  at  Windsor,  and  71  ft.  at  the  bead  of  Chignecto 
bay.  It  comes  in  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  swine  are 
often  overtaken  ond  drowned  while  feeding  on  shell -fish. 

FUNEN,  or  FYEN,  an  island  of  the  Danish  Archipelago, 
the  next  In  siac  after  after  Zealand,  lying  between  it  and 
continental  Denmark  ;  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
Great,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Little  Belt  It  extends 
between  laL  55°  5T  and  55°  3b*  N.,  and  long.  9°  42*  and  10° 
53*  E.  Length.  N.E.  to  S.W.,  50  ro.  Area,  1187  sq.  m 
Pop.  in  1834.  151,600.  Surface  generally  undulating:  there 
are  a  few  hills  In  the  8.,  but  they  rise  to  no  considerable 
height.  The  shores  are  very  much  indented ;  and  In  the 
N.E.  the  Odensee-flord 
The  chief  river  is  that 
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the  centre  of  tlx*  island;  nuiirc.  lakes,  and  marshes  nn- 
mmiu.  Climate  humid,  and  variable ;  soil  very  product- 
ive. "  Funen  present*  a  less  agreeable  prospect  than  Zeal- 
and, owing ,  not  to  its  more  scanty  fertility,  but  to  the  great- 
er paucity  of  trees.  The  crop*  seem  equally  abtindant, 
and  the  flock*  equally  numerous ;  and,  indeed,  Funen  is 
more  nn  exerting  country  llrtn  Zealand.  In  both  com  and 
cattle."  {IngliM,  AVrir-iy.  ire-,  337-338.)  Barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  rye,  nnd  vegetables,  ore  pmwn  in  quantities 
much  beyond  those  required  for  home  consumption  ;  flax  and 
hemp  are  largely  cultivated,  and  orchards  ore  numerous. 
The  honey  la  very  superior,  and  an  article  of  considerable 
export.  Tun,  cloy,  and  chalk,  arc  the  only  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  value.  There  are  a  few  manufactures  of  woollen, 
and  linen  fabrics :  and  many  domestic  ones  of  stockings  and 
other  articles.  Besides  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and  honey,  the 
ehief  exports  are  fruit,  lord,  butter,  leather,  salted  meat,  and 
same  manufactured  goods;  (he  trade  is  brisk,  and  chiefly 
with  Norway  and  Sweden.  Funen,  together  with  the 
Islands  of  Langclamt.  Toaslng.  itc.  forms  a  prov  of  Den- 
mark. Chief  towns,  Odensee.  the  cap.,  Svendborg,  and 
Nyeborff.    ( Inglit,  -Wrraj.  <-e.  I  iJiet.  UiograpkioMt,  Srt.) 

FU S  F  K I RCI I E N  (Hungnr.  Pert),  one  of  the  most  an. 
towns  of  Hungary,  ca  Baram  \.  of  which  It  It  the  cap.,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  In  n  rich  country,  404  m.  BJ  w 
Buda.  and  40  m.  .N.W.  by  N.  Esseck.  Pop.  1 1.32V.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral,  which  i*  the  oldest  religious  edifice  In 
Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress,  it  has 
six  churches,  and  several  convents.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous remains  of  ruosqoe*.  baths,  and  other  Turkish  edi- 
fices, Fdnfklrchen  having  been  In  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  from  1543  to  1688.  This  town  Is  the  residence  of  a 
EotB.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  a  seminary  for  the  R.  Cath. 
clergy,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  military  schools,  a  libra- 
ry, and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  It  has  also  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  flannel,  leather,  ami  tobacco  mu  a  con- 
siderable trade,  principally  in  wine,  tobacco,  nnd  gall-nuts, 
the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  town  is  noted  for 
warm  mineral  baths,  and  about  7  m.  distant  from  tt  Is  a 
remarkable  stalactite  cavern.  ( Bergkauj  ;  Otjtrrr.  Jfat. 
Kncye.) 

ECRRCCK  \ BAD,  a  district  of  Hlndostan.  prov.  Ac 
presid.  Bengal,  almost  wholly  included  In  the  Doab;  be- 
tween 1st.  37°  and  28°  \.,  nnd  long.  78°  iff  and  79°  40/  E. ; 
having  N.  the  districts  of  M'lrmlnbad  and  Barcily,  E.  the 
dom.  of  Oude  and  the  Aalr,  fti  Cnwnporr.  and  S  and  \V. 
those  of  Etawah  and  Alighur.  Area,  1850  *q.  m.  This 
distr.  suffered  greatly  from  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  in 
this  part  of  India  before  the  British  rule  was  established  ; 
but  in  1813  nearly  6-7ths  of  the  ground  fit  for  tillage  were 
In  cultivation,  and  the  land  revenue,  A 103X9.  was  nearly 
all  realised.  In  1839  30,  the  land  assessment  amounted  to 
£173.085. 

FuaaucKABAO  (Farakhabnd.  a  happy  midrnct),  an  in- 
land city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra.  cap.  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, near  the  B.  bank  or  the  Ganges,  83  m  E..N.E.  Agra, 
156  m.  N.W.  Allahabad,  and  80  m.  W.N.W.  Lucknow. 
Pop.  70,000 1  This  city  Is  considered  the  chief  commercial 
i!tnporium  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  and  la 
said  to  be  the  common  report  of  needy  and  dissolute  char- 
acters from  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wail,  kept  in  tolerable  repair;  streets  In  parts  wide,  and 
many  of  the  open  spots  and  buildings  shaded  by  trees ;  but, 
excepting  In  the  principal  thoroughfare*,  most  of  the  houses 
are  of  mod.  Here,  in  1805,  Lord  Lake  surprised  and  ob- 
tained a  decisive  victory  VTM  II  .lenr's  cavalry.  {Hamil- 
Mfc  E  I.  06i„  I„  550-552 ;  Reports  ok  IL  J.  Comp^Mf't 


FURTH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  elre  Middle  Franeonia.  on 
the  Regnltr.,  30  m.  N.E.  Ansparh.  Pop  1*400,  of  whom 
4500  are  Jews,  and  the  rest  principally  f  IlltlllOlal  It  is 
irregularly  built,  but  contains  many  good  houses  ■  Is  the 
seat  of  a  town  and  district  judicial  tribunal,  and  has  two 
Lutheran  churches,  a  Rom.  Cath  church,  several  syna- 
gogues, Latin  and  numerous  other  schools,  besides  schools 
»f  Industry,  arts  and  trades,  Jte.  The  Jews,  who  are  inter- 
dicted from  settling  in  Nuremberg,  enjoy  in  Furth  privi- 
leges denied  them  elsewhere  on  the  continent ;  they  have 
here  a  separate  court  of  justice,  n  Hebrew  college,  and  two 
printing  presses,  exclusively  devoted  to  Hebrew  publica- 
tions. It  is  principal  lv  owing  to  their  exertions  that  Furth 
has  become,  next  to  .Nuremberg,  the  princl|r»l  manufactu- 
ring town  In  the  Bavarian  dominion.  It  has  numerous  fac- 
tories of  mirrors,  chandeliers,  lacquered  ware,  spectacles, 
lead  pencils,  tobacco,  gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  leaf,  turned 
brass,  wood,  born,  and  bone  wares,  stockings  and  other 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  liqueurs,  coloured  pa- 
per, buttons,  toys,  trinkets,  pipes,  tec.  These  articles  are 
exported  principally  to  V  and  B,  America,  the  Levant, 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  N  ( ii  runny,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
Resides  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  considerable  trade  In  other 
kinds  of  produce  j  and  a  large  fair  Is  annually  held  here. 
90S 
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The  first  rail-road  far  steam  carriages  la  Germany  was 

completed  in  1835-36,  between  this  town  and  Nuremberg 
a  distance  of  4s)  in  .  which  Is  usually  traversed  in  15  nun 
utes.  About  half  way  between  the  two  towns,  the  canal 
now  in  the  course  of  being  constructed,  to  unite  the  Dan 
obe  with  the  Rhine,  is  carried  over  the  railway.  ( Jfm 
Han  Ah.  far  S.  (term.)  Furth  is  first  mentioned  early  in  lbs 
10th  century.  Gustavus  Adolphns  was  defeated  in  163&\ 
la  an  attempt  to  carry  the  in  trench  men  is  of  Wallenstrta,  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  It  was  not  till  1818  lhat 
Furth  obtained  iu  municipal  rights.    'Berg.;  Otnn-,  Art.) 

FLTTEGHI'R  (Fataghnr,  fee  /erf  of  victory),  an  inland 
town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Agra  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Gaa- 

r.  3  m.  E.  Fttrrurkabad ;  1st.  97°  91'  N-.  long.  79»  V  E. 
is  a  British  military  station,  and  the  residence  of  ths 
civil  authorities  of  the  Furrnekabad  collectorate,  as  well  aa 
of  several  European  merchants.    Bloat  of  the  house*  are 
milt  with  mud  walls,  and  a  mud  fort  has  been  erected  for 
tti<-  ju" t.         of  the  arsenal.    The  cantonment's  poshes*  aa 
elegant  theatre.    A  government  mint  ha*  been  established 
here.   Tents  of  a  superior  kind  are  nraaufaetured  in  Facte 
Hamilton,  I.,  599.  (ke.) 
nn  I  IIPOOR.  a  large  inland  town  of  Hlndostan.  pros, 
Allahabad,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  high  ruad  front 
Bengal  to  the  upper  provinces,  AO  m.  N.W.  Allahabad ;  tat 
35°  5rt'  N-  long.  80°  4V  E.   Borne  yean?  since  it  appeared 
prosperous,  and  contained,  besides  several  good  hoosra.  a 
I  y  built  and  elegant  mosque.   Like  moat  towns  la  aa 
vicinity,  it  Is  surrounded  with  tombs,  and  on  one  side  at 
it  ht  a  large  endowed  trrai  or  hotel  for  the  gratadtrisxs  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.    (Hamilton'*  E.  I.  Oai.  I..  551; 

I  i  TTirooR  S1KRA.  an  inland  town  of  Hitidrxtaa. 
prov.  Agra,  on  the  British  frontier,  19  aa.  WJB.W.  .Agra 
•>  long.  77°  34'  E.  This  town  was  the  favnsr 
Itc  residence  of  the  emperor  Acbcr,  who  built  a  stone  sraD 
of  great  extent,  with  battlements  and  lowers  round  It,  tat 
area  within  which  appears  never  to  have  been  filled  an 
The  town,  which  is  but  -mall,  is  built  of  atone.  It  eea 
tains  the  spacious  and  tolerably  entire  remains  or*  AcberS 
palace,  the  tombs  of  severe*  of  his  family,  and  or*  sorss 
Mohammedan  saints  and  sta  esmeo.  (Hamulus  *  E.  1 
Oat.,  L  553.) 

FYZABAD  (a  btautifut  rttiimct),  an  inland  town  of 
Hlndostan,  prov.  Oude,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  cap. 
on  the  B.  bonk  of  the  river  Kalee,  00  m.  E.  Lucknow.  1 
is  still  large  and  populous ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  tor 
tress,  and  of  the  palace  of  Bhnja  ul  Do  wish. 


G. 

GADSDEN,  county,  Flor.  Situated  la  the  central  par 
of  the  ter.,  and  extends  from  Georgia  to  the  gulf  of  Mexxa 
It  contains  about  1800  sq.  in  Dog  island  on  the  coast  at 
longs  to  it.  Bounded  W  by  A  ppalachieola  river,  E  by  Ock 
lorkonv  river.  Drained  by  Little  river,  and  small  branch- 
es of  A  ppalachieola  river.  It  contained  In  1840,  8497  seat 
catUe,  1878  sheep  13,943  swine ;  and  produced  18X490 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  3314  of  oats,  57 JOB  of  potaa 
113.900  pounds  of  rice,  06.334  of  tobacco,  1,833,549  of  i 
ton,  114,100  of  sugar.  It  had  fourteen  grist  mills 
saw-mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  i 
academics,  336  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  3637  ;  slaves,  f 
free  coloured,  13  ;  total,  5999,   Capital,  Quiney. 

GAETA  (an.  Carta),  a  fortified  see  port  town,  of  8.  itaty 
k.  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl-Lavoro,  cap.  distr.  and  e*at_,  a. 
the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  shore  of  Italy 
forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gjvsa> 
name,  4  m.S.S.W.  Mola-di-Gattta,  41  m.  N.W.  Naples,  aaaf 
71  m.  B.E.  Rome  ;  laL  41°  W  N-  long.  13°  3C  E.  Pom 
14,800,  of  whom  10,000  reside  in  the  suburbs.  It  Is  ragausj 
ed  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  being  strung  i  rv.cn  Its 
\-  is  Hi  i  mi,  and  defended  by  wails  flanked  with  bastions  aad 
redoubts,  and  by  a  square  castle  situated  on  a  rock.  Its  sab 
urbs  are,  as  their  pop.  shows,  much  more  extensive  that* 
the  town  Itself. 

Gaeta  Is  irregularly  built;  its  streets  are  narrow  ansa 
steep ;  those  in  the  city  are,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
those  in  the  suburbs,   ft  has  a  cathedral  with  a  fine  tower 
the  construction  of  which  hi  attributed  to  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarosaa;  nine  other  churches,  several  eoa> 
vents.  a  pnblic  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  a  foundling  asy- 
lum.  On  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
mainland  stands  the  Terrs  si' Or/ends,  originally  the  toxah 
of  Plancus;  and  near  the  suburb  of  Costellone  Is  the  7"*ss- 
er  of  Cieerv.    Its  port  which  has  7  nth.  water,  though  Ml 
the  largest.  Is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  la  Italy.  This 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  under  the  immediate  eeper 
intendenre  of  the  |>ope.    Il  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade.    Its  neighbourhood  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  co« 
ernd  with  villas  and  country  houses 
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Caicta  la  very  ancient.  Vifpil  says  il  derived  it*  same 
from  the  nurse  of  Apneas  buried  in  it: 

•'  Tu  qw>r*t  liitnnt>«>  mrn,  Xitui*  notris 
jEVrium  inonrm  fuuin,  CaieU,  dad  nil." 

JBnanL,  tIl,  I. 

It  became  the  residence  of  many  opulent  pntrielan  fam- 
IHe*  of  Route ;  and  Cicero  wm  put  to  death,  by  order  of 
Ant»ny.  In  It*  immediate  vicinity.  After  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  it  had  a  republican  form  of  Korenunent.  at 
the  head  of  w  hich,  however,  waa  placed  a  duke,  ncknowl- 
edging  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  coined  It* 
own  money  till  1 191 :  in  1435,  it  «iw  tnken  by  Alphonso  V. 
of  Aragon;  and  since  then  has  In-longed  to  I  he  crown  of 
Naples.  In  modern  time*  It  haa  been  repeatedly  besieged  ; 
the  hist  siege  of  any  great  note  was  In  1806,  when  it  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  It,  however,  held  oat  against 
the  Ansirlana  for  sotne  time  both  in  1815  and  1X31.  (Ram- 
poUi  ;  Cramer'*  Ant.  Itaiw,  H.,  184,  135  ;  Diet.  Omtf.) 

OAU.LAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cnp.  arrond., 
on  the  Tarn,  13  m.  8.8.W.  Alby.  Pop.  (183n)  5881.  It  la 
ill  built,  but  haa  been  of  tote  considerably  improved,  and 
la  now  alao  well  lighted.  It  haa  eitenaive  auburn*,  a  tribu- 
nal of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  two  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre.  Il  la  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefecture  ;  and  hna  manufacture*  of  wine 
casks,  hat*,  leather,  and  brandy  ;  besides  dyeing- houses, 
and  dock*  for  building  boat*.  Ita  neighbourhood  produce* 
some  very  good  strong  bodied,  deep-coloured  wines,  which 
are  said  to  bear  sen  voyages  perfectly  well.  These  wines 
constitute  the  principal  export*  <>!  tiaillac.  (Hugo,  art.. 
Tarn  ;  fluid*  tiu  f'oy.igrur,  4rt.) 

GAINES,  p.t.,  Orleans  co..  S.Y.,  353  m.  W.N.W.  Al- 
bany, 395  W.  Organized  in  181(1.  Drained  by  brnnche* 
of  Oak  Orchard  creek.  It  contains  six  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  two  grist-mill*,  four  sawmill*;  one  academy,  150 
students,  fourteen  schools,  7-19  scholar*.  Pop.  ts»W.  The 
v.,  incorporated  In  1833,  contains  two  churches,  one  Pres- 
byter iun  and  one  MetbotHst;  four  stores,  seventy  dwellings, 
and  about  500  inhabitant*. 

Gaisbn.  u  Tioga  co.,  Pa,  II  ha*  three  saw-mills;  one 
school.  19  scholars.    Pop.  315. 

OAlNESBOROlfHI,  p.  v..  Frederick  co..  Va..  151  m. 
H.N.W.  Richmond,  N  VV.  (t  contains  two  churches,  one 
Methodist  and  one  Friends' ;  two  tanneries,  various  me- 
chanic shops,  thirty  dwellings,  and  about  150  inhab.  In 
the  vicinity  are  two' Homme  milK  mi  l  one  woollen- factor,-. 

Gaimsborouou,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Jackson  CO.,  Tenn.,  73 
m.  E.N.E.  Nashville,  031  VV.  Situated  nenr  the  8.  bank  of 
Cumberland  river,  on  Doe  creek.  Laid  out  in  1817,  Incor- 
porated In  IK^U.  It  contain*  a  court-house,  jail,  arid  several 
stores  and  dwellings. 

GAINESVILLE,  p.  I.,  Wyoming  co„  N.V.,  352  m.  W. 
Albany,  357  VV.  Drained  by  Allen's  and  Nauakny  creeks, 
tributaries  of  Genesee  river.  It  contain*  two  fulling  mills, 
two  grist-mills,  five  saw  mills ;  nineteen  schools,  798  scho- 
lars.   Pop.  5387. 

Gainesville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Hall  co.,  Ga.,  118  nt.  N.N.W. 
Mllledgeville,  031  VV.  Situated  3  in.  E.  of  Chattahoochee 
river.  It  contains  n  court  house.  Jail,  three  churches,  one 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Presbyterian ;  ten  stores, 
and  about  300  inhabitants. 

Gainesville,  p.  v.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.,  54  m.  8.W.  Tu*ea- 
loosa.  K7-2  \V.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Tombigbee  river. 
397  in.  from  Mobile,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  It  contains 
eighteen  stores,  and  about  1300  inhabitants. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  market  town,  river-port,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  wop.  Comnghnm  in  Lindsay,  on 
the  Trent,  about  31  m.  from  ita  embouchure,  in  the  icatuary 
of  the  Humber;  I. '.in  N  W  Lincoln,  and  117  m.  N.  by  VV. 
Iiondon.  Area  of  par.  (Including  the  hamlets  of  Morton, 
E.  Stock  with,  and  Wnlkerith)  7310  acres.  Pop.  of  ditui  in 
1831,  7535.  The  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  lung  street, 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  I*  clean,  well-paved,  and 
sufficiently  lighted.  The  church  is  a  neat  modern  build- 
ing, erected  by  the  Inhab.  in  1748;  the  living,  a  vicarage 
attached  to  one  of  the  stalls  in  Lincoln  cathedral.  There 
ore  also  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  of  various 
denominations.  The  town-hall,  which  Is  used  also  ru  an 
assembly  rr* .in.  Is  a  convenient  brick  building ;  the  lower 
part  Is  used  ae  a  jail,  and  for  shop*.  There  I*  a  neat  small 
theatre.  The  bridge  over  the  Trent,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  town,  built  In  1791,  Is  of  stone,  with  three  elliptical 
arches.  At  the  N. VV.  end  irf  the  town  stands  a  very  singu- 
lar building,  known  as  the  Old  Hall,  and  said  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt;  but  Its  appearance  shows  It  to 
be  of  later  date.  It  Is  composed  of  oak  timber  framing,  and 
form*  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  N.  side  of  which  was 
a  chapel :  garden*  were  formerly  attached,  and  a  moat  sur- 
rounded ,t.  About  half  a  mile  8.  from  the  town,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  are  the  Castle  hill*,  mound*  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  during  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Trent  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  which 


ha  ng  reached  by  vessels  of  from  150  to  300  ton*,  haa  a  eon- 
sidorable  coasting  and  some  foreign  trade ;  and  it  pnasram 
mean*  of  communicating  with  the  interior  by  the  Chester- 
field and  Fossdyke  canals.  ate.  A  large  amount  of  British 
and  foreign  produce  Is  transhipped  here ;  and.  In  1839,  376 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  28,333  tons,  ontered  Inward*,  and 
453  ship*,  of  the  burden  of  31,977  tons,  cleared  outwards. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Gnlnsboroogh  are  very  desirous  to  have 
it  made  a  bonding  port,  but  hitherto  this  privilege  has  not 
been  conceded.  ( Report  on  Inland  Warehousing.)  Vessels 
of  considerable  burden  have  been  built  her*.  A  court  Is 
held  here  for  the  recovery  of  small  debt*.  Markets  on 
Tuesday,  and  fairs  for  cattle  and  toys  on  Easier  Toes  day 
and  October  30.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Bishop  Patrick,  the 
well-known  commentator  on  the  Bible. 

GALACZ,  or  GAL  AT'/,  n  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of  the  Sereth 
nnd  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  HO  m.  (direct  did.)  VV.  its 
Soulineh  mouth  ;  lat.  45°  35'  N-,  long.  38°  E.  Pop.  10,000? 
The  town,  especially  the  older  parts,  Is  ill-built  and  filthy. 
"  Picture  to  yourself,  upon  an  eminence  sloping  rapidly  to 
the  water-side,  a  contused  cluster  of  wooden  hut*,  inter- 
sected by  Irregular  streets,  paved  with  trunk*  of  trees, 
placed  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  when  it  is  fine  weather, 
a  tremendous  du*L  converted  by  rain  into  deep  mud.  Ima- 
gine these  cabins,  dark  aod  sombre  within ;  and  without, 
filthy  with  mud ;  a  sorry  caravansera  by  way  of  inn.  with 
npartinents  almost  without  furniture,  and  as  full  of  dost  aa 
the  streets ;  not  the  leaat  appearance  of  order,  cleanliness, 
or  arrangement;  a  town  constructed  like  an  encampment; 
such  b>  Old  Galacr  "  (4ft.  M.  Oirardin.)  The  houses  are 
all  built  of  un painted  wood,  and  roofed  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. Most  of  them  are  limited  to  a  single  flora-,  with  a 
front  open  towards  the  street ;  and  goods  ciptMed  for  sale 
arc  spread  out  on  the  ground.  By  the  side  of  Old  Gainer* 
however,  a  new  and  superior  town  is  rising.  I.'pon  a  lull, 
overlooking  the  Danube,  a  few  building*  have  already 
sprung  up,  bearing  a  European  aspect !  these  are  two  stories 
in  height,  tiled  and  white  washed,  have  glass  windows, 
and  are  furnished  in  the  European  style ;  they  are  inha- 
bited by  consuls,  and  some  of  the  richer  merchants.  Ga- 
ined 1*  not  only  the  principal  port  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  but.  though  at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  port  of  the  Danube  ;  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden  ascend  to  its  quays  by  the  Soultnch  or  middle  mouth  ; 
and  since  the  establishment  of  steam  -packet*  on  the  river, 
and  the  opening  of  Its  navigation,  Galacs  has  nttnined  to 
very  considerable  Importance,  nnd  is,  probably,  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  emporium*  lu  the  vicinity  of  the 
Black  sea.  Il  has  been  made  a  free  port.  About  1000  of 
it*  Inliab.  nrc  said,  by  Mr.  Elliott,  to  be  emigrant*  from  the 
Ionian  Isles.  Beside*  these,  a  considerable  number  are 
Jews  and  Armenians;  but  the  greater  purl  of  the  trade  has  to 
n  late  period  been  ciriried  on  by  Greek  merchant* ;  latterly, 
however,  English  nnd  other  foreign  houses  have  been  es- 
tablished In  it.  Its  principal  exports  are  corn,  tallow,  wood, 
butter,  live  cattle,  staves,  wax,  skins,  wines,  4tc. ;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  being  olive  nnd  other  oil,  manufactured  goods, 
sugar,  coffee,  tec.  In  1837.  538  vessel*  arrived  at  Galacx; 
of  which  eight  were  British,  50  Russian,  48  Austrian,  14a 
Greek,  170  Turkish,  37  Ionian,  4tc.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports during  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  3,830,000  fr., 
and  that  of  the  imports  nt  3,754,000  fr.  In  1837  the  exports 
of  wheat  from  Galacz  amounted  to  98380  quarters;  In 
1MB  to  171,813  qrs. ;  and  In  1839  to  148,1 17  qrs. :  the  prices 
free  on  board  In  those  years  being  15s.,  16s.,  and  23*.  8sL 
per  qr.  respectively.  The  export  of  wheat  from  Brahilow 
in  1839  was  143,184  qrs.  Hun  ran  line  regulations  are  strictly 
enforced,  unless  performed  previously  to  entering  the  river. 
In  1789,  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Russian*  near 
Galacc,  and  the  town  was  taken,  and  in  part  destroyed  by- 
fire.  ( Elliott'*  Travel*  in  .itutrta.  Hu**U, 
Commercial  DtrUanarm,  -w  . 

GALASHIELS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  manufacturing 
town  of  Scotland  partly  in  co.  Selkirk,  and  partly  in  co. 
Roxburg,  on  both  shies  the  Gala,  one  mile  from  lu  influx 
into  the  Tweed.  37  m.  S.8.E.  Edinburgh,  and  50  m.  N. 
Carlisle,  and  on  the  line  of  rood  between  these  two  towns. 
Pop.,  in  1801,  1314;  in  1831,3309:  now  I  -  I"  about  3,400. 
Though  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  mo«lof  the  build- 
ing* are  new.  because  manufactures,  to  which  it  owes  Irs 
present  importance  and  Increased  *l*e,  have  only  of  late 
years  been  carried  to  any  great  extent.  The  town  is  some- 
what Irregularly  built,  but  it  has  an  IntcreeUng  and  pietu- 
resquc  appearance,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fine 
pastoral  district,  on  the  bank*  of  a  beautiful  stream,  and 
hemmed  In  by  richly  wooded  hill*  of  considerable  height 
The  opposite  portions  of  the  town  are  connected  by  three 
bridges,  two  of  which  (a  chain  or  suspension  and  a  w-oodeo 
bridge)  are  for  foot  passenger*  only.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  of  Importance,  if  we  except  the  parish  church, 
and  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  United  Associate  Synod.  The 
30*  953 
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Baptists  and  Independent  have  also  chapelt  In  the  town. 
The  schools  are  lour  in  number .  one  of  them  parochial, 
the  others  not :  aggregate  number  of  pupils,  354.  There 
are  two  subscription  libraries,  a  reading-room,  and  a  me- 
chanics' Institution,  in  which  lectures  on  science  are  occa- 
sionally delivered. 

But  Galusblels  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  eminence  in 
the  woollen  manufacture.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
pastoral  country,  which  yields  abundance  of  wool,  the  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  cultivated  this  manufacture  at  an 
early  date,  though  it  was  long  on  a  rude  and  limited  scale. 
In  1774,  only  723  stones  of  wool  (34  lbs.  each)  were  manu- 
factured ;  in  1790  the  quantity  was  3916  stones ;  while  in 
1833  it  was  31,500;  and  now  (1840)  34.000.  Nearly  half 
Uie  raw  mntcrial  is  manufactured  into  stockings  and  stock- 
ing-yarn, flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  nnd  plaids;  the  re- 
mainder into  narrow  cloths,  of  various  kinds  and  colours, 
and  crumb-cloths  of  grey  or  mixed  colours.  To  this  narrow 
cloth  the  general  name  of  twetdt  was  long  given,  because 
it  was  manufactured  on  the  Tweed,  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  but  the  term  Is  now  confined  to  a  particular  spe- 
cies, of  a  inLxed  indefinite  colour.  Black  and  white  checks, 
and  tartans  of  various  patterns,  are  made  to  a  err  it  extent. 
The  tartans  made  at  Bannockbura  are  of  hard-spuu  yarn  ; 
those  made  in  Galashiels  are  of  soft-spun  yam ;  the  two 
fabrics  being  altogether  different  in  their  texture  and  ap- 
pearance. The  cloths  manufactured  have  generally  been 
of  a  coarse  kind,  bat  of  late  a  finer  species  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  indeed,  broadcloths  of  the  finest  quality  have  been 
attempted,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  success.  By  the 
use  of  foreign  wool,  the  flannels  of  this  place  have  ri*en  to 
n  degree  of  fineness  surpassing  an  v  made  in  Scotland,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  the  best  produced  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. A  new  manufacture,  called  Indiana,  for  ladies' 
gowns,  has  been  introduced,  and  promises  to  be  of  great 
importance.  The  quality  is  so  line  that  a  pound  of  wool 
yields  a  thread  of  more  than  37  m.  in  length.  (.Vino  Stat. 
Ate.  of  Scot.,  <f  GalaskitU.)  The  shawls,  when  made  of 
foreign  wool,  are  exceedingly  soft  and  elegant,  as  also  what 
are  called  mufflers,  or  neckcloths,  for  gentlemen's  use. 
The  quantity  of  fabrics  made  of  foreign  wool  has  increased 
much  of  late  years.  , 

The  number  of  manufactories  in  Galashiels  arc  twelve 
employed,  and  one  unemployed;  the  total  number  of  spin- 
dles, 6000;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three-  steam  engines 
(of  the  aggregate  power  of  63  horses),  the  whole  machinery 
la  driven  by  water.  Returns  relating  to  Fuctoritt,  Part. 
Paper.  Feb.  20,  1830.) 

The  following  is  an  average  list  of  the  work-people  em 
ployed  in  1833;  their  hours  of  working;  and  their  wages. 
(Stat.  Ate.  ut  supra.) 

Ptr  Jnnum. 

10  men  (slubbers)  and  80  children  (from  8  to    £     $.  st. 
14  years  of  age,  pay  lid.  per  day),  engaged 
by  the  year,  and  working  1 1  hours  per  day, 

receive   1,387   4  0 

20  to  36  spinners,  paid  by  the  piece  -  -  1,009  8  0 
100  weavers,  paid  as  above  -  2,600  0  0 

00  dyers  and  dressers,  10  hours  a  day  -  1,560  0  0 

46  women,  sorting  wool  and  yarn   -  -    590  0  0 

Total  paid  in  wages      •     •  £7,159  12  0 


This  table,  as  we  learn  from  respectable  local  authority, 
la  nearly  applicable  at  this  date  (1840) ;  the  chief  difference 
being  as  to  the  children  employed,  none  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  3  and  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  39,  can  now  be  under 
nine  years  of  age.  The  extension  of  machinery  has  also 
made  some  slight  changes.  The  number  of  work-people  In 
1838  was  312. 

Tanning  of  leather  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Galashiels.  There  arc  two  branch  banks  and  a 
savings'  bank.  The  town  lies  under  serious  disadvantages 
as  to  coal,  which  Is  the  only  sort  of  fuel  in  use ;  and  which 
cannot  be  got  at  a  less  distance  (Middleton)  than  24  m.  It 
is  brought  in  carts ;  Its  price  In  the  town  ranges  from  15s.  to 
21s.  per  ton.  The  markets  of  Galnshiels  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  its  annual  fairs  are  thinly  attended. 

Galashiels  was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  In  1590,  at 
which  date  Its  pop.  was  400.  But  it  Is  mentioned  In  his- 
tory nearly  three  centuries  before  this  date.  (Hants'  An- 
%alt,  apud  annum  1337.)  Galashiels  was  once  a  royal  hunt- 
ing station,  and  was  used  as  such  when  the  king  camo  to 
"the  forest"  (Selkirkshire)  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  The  tower,  called  "  the  Peel,"  a  rudely  built  square 
edifice,  of  two  stories  high,  in  which  he  resided,  was  de- 
molished within  the  last  20  years.  Gola-hoase,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  feudal  superior  of  the  bor.,  la  in  its  Immediate 
vicinity.  Abbotsford,  the  celebrated  residence  of  Blr  Wal- 
ter Scott,  is  not  above  a  mile  distant,  being  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Tweed,  In  the  parish  of  Melrose.  Gala  Is 
celebrated  In  song,  "the  braw  brnw  lads  of  Gala  water;" 
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a*  are  also  the  Tweed,  and  Its  two  tributaries  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Etterick  and  Yarrow. 

GALEN,  L,  Wayne  co..  N.  Y,  5  ro.  E  Lyons,  172  m 
W.  by  N.  Albany.  Watered  by  Clyde  river.  The  Erie 
canal  passes  through  it.  It  contains  twenty  "-ion-*,  oat* 
fulling  mill,  two  glass- fac lories,  three  flouring  nulls,  tnam 
grist-mill,  three  saw-mills ;  one  academy,  333  student*, 
thirteen  schools,  911  scholars.    Pop.  4334. 

GALENA,  city,  p.  v.  and  capital  of  Jo.  Da  vies"  co..  Ill, 
230  m.  N.W.  Springfield,  883  W.  Pleasantly  situated  om 
Fever  river,  6  m.  above  its  mouth  in  Mississippi  river, 
which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  large  steam-busts,  a* 
all  stages  of  the  water.  It  has  an  intercourse  by  ■team- 
boats  with  St  Louis,  Now  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  other  places  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  riven.  It  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  lead  region,  and  contains  a  coon- 
house,  jail,  five  churches,  one  Baptist,  one  Pre»byiena& 
one  Methodist,  one  Eplscop.il,  one  Roman  Catholic;  om 
academy;  IgdjrfJ  nw-  stores  and  groceries,  one  floanug- 
mill,  one  saw-mill,  numerous  mechanical  establishment* 
one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  300  dwellings, 
and  about  15,00  inhabitants.  It  was  laid  out  in  11*26.  la 
this  region  were  produced,  in  1841,  23,000,000  pounds  of 
lead,  most  of  which  finds  a  market  In  this  place.  Tbe 
manufacture  of  copper,  found  in  this  region,  is  becoming 
important,  and  three  furnaces  are  engaged  in  smelting  U. 

Galema,  Li  Franklin  co„  Mo.  It  has  two  academies.  51 
students,  one  school,  18  scholars.   Pop.  803. 

GALICIA  nnd  LODOMERIA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a  pro?, 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  Its  N.E.  portion,  between 
47°  10*  and  50°  50'  N.  Int.,  and  18°  50  and  28°  36'  E.  long. 
The  name  Galicla  is  derived  from  the  Polish  "  Holies,"  as 
Lodomerin  is  from  "  WUdimlr,"  both  being  ancient  prin- 
cipalities, form  I  tig  a  part  of  the  present  province,  which 
also  includes  the  territories  of  Poland  which  fell  to  Atxstna 
in  the  \ariotu ipartitions  of  that  country,  and  the  Bukowina, 
ceded  by  the  Turks  in  1774.  Galicla  lies  to  the  .V  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Hun- 
gary;  on  the  N.W.  Galicla  is  separated  from  Prussia,  the 
st  tie  of  Cracow,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  by 
the  Vistula ;  on  the  N .  and  N.E.  It  it  open,  and  bos  no  welt- 
defined  boundary ;  the  E.  frontier,  towards  Volhyuia.  Is 
formed  by  the  little  stream  Podhorce,  which  falls  into  the 
Dniestr.  A  range  of  heights  divides  the  Bukowina  from 
the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia.  On  the  W.,  the  little  stream 
Biala,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  forms  the  boundary  to- 
wards Austrian  Silesia. 

Surface  of  tk4  country. — Lying  on  the  N.  and  E.  fall  of 
the  Carpathians,  from  their  summits  to  the  great  N.  plait 
into  which  they  subside.  Galicia  it  mountainous  in  the 
hilly  In  the  centre,  and  in  the  N.  and  moat  extensive  por- 
tion, a  continued  plain.  For  an  account  of  the  Carpathians, 
see  that  article. 

Metro. — Galicla  is  most  advantageously  supplied  trim 
rivers  suited  both  to  tbe  purposes  of  commerce  and  irr ga- 
llon. The  Vistula  (Vcaela),  which  rites  in  Silesia,  and 
flows  N.  to  Dan  17.1c.  where  it  falls  Into  the  Baltic  eaters 
the  kingdom  at  Dxledis  above  Otwieczin,  and  forms  the 
frontier  at  far  at  Zn  wye  host,  a  short  distance  below  in 
point  of  junction  with  the  Ban.   Blumenbach  states  the 
elevation  of  its  bed  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  at  its  en- 
trance into  Galicia,  to  be  747  ft.,  and  at  Cracow  to  be  549  ft 
Notwithstanding  this  rapid  fall,  the  Vistula  is  navigable 
from  Oswlecxln  for  barges,  and  at  Cracow  for  larger  ves- 
sels.   In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Vistula  receives  toe 
Sola,  Skawa,  Dunajec,  and  San,  the  sources  of  which  art 
in  the  northern  Carpathian  range.   The  Son  is  the  second 
river  of  importance  to  Galicia  from  the  length  of  its  navi- 
gable course,  which  commences  at  Prxenivsl .    Tbe  Bog, 
whose  sources  Ike  in  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Lemherg.  leaves 
the  kingdom  before  it  becomes  navigable.  The  sources  of 
the  Dniestr,  which  flows  8.E.  till  it  falls  into  the  Black 
sea,  are  situated  in  the  Carpathians,  a  Utile  to  the  W  si 
those  of  tbe  San.   The  course  of  the  Dniestr  is  at  lint  frost. 
S.W.  to  .N.I'. .  but  at  Koniaazki  it  changes  to  a  general  re- 
direction, which  it  preserves  until  it  leaves  the  tungndoss. 
The  Dniestr  Is  navigable  from  Konlasxki,  within  2fi  m.  of 
the  San,  where  it  is  navigable;  so  that  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  by  uniting  these  rivers,  to  form  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  nod  the 
Black  sea  on  the  other ;  enabling  the  com  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  prov.  to  be  sent  to  whichever  one  red  the  most 
profitable  outlet.   Several  other  important  rivers,  such  as 
the  Pruth  and  the  Sscreth,  with  the  Snizuwa  and  the  Mot- 
dawa,  its  tributaries,  take  their  rise  in  the  Bukowina,  ut.  rj. 
however,  they  leave  before  they  attain  any  size. 

7„a*«#.— If  all  the  sheets  of  standing  water  which  are  de- 
nominated lakes  be  numbered,  few  countries  con  boost  of 
so  many  as  Galicia.  Not  only  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  but  the  valleys  that  intersect  the  hilly  country,  and 
the  shelvy  declivities  of  the  granite  masses  of  the  Tom, 
|  are  full  of  small  lakes.   Some  of  the  last  mentioned  on 
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en oit  picturesquely  situated,  and  furnish  water  to  fine  can- 
cades.  The  moit  elemted  is  the  Black  lake,  of  about  40 
acres  In  extent,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Krlvan. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Gal  tela  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bukowlna,  tolerably  equal,  and  in  winter  is  very 
cold.  The  greatest  heat  la  +  93°  in  summer,  and  the  great- 
est cold  is  —  22°  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to  Blumenbaeh, 
who  states  the  mean  temperature  of  Lembcrg  to  be  +  45°. 


the 
not  so  high 

j  which  lie.  under  nearly  the  same  parallel  of 
1st  as  Czcmowtlx,  the  cap.  of  the  Bukowina.  The  winds 
are  violent,  and  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  bail  and 
torrents  of  rain,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Sat.— The  most  generally  fertile  portion  of  the  province 
la  the  hilly  country  which  occupies  Its  centre ;  the  country 
rises  towards  the  S.,  the  summits  uf  the  mountains  pre- 
senting little  but  bleak  naked  rocks.  Towards  the  N.,  the 
fortility  of  the  soil  likewise  diminishes  as  the  hills  subside 
Into  the  sandy  marshy  plain.  The  valleys  which  intersect 
the  hills  are  usually  filled  with  swamps,  of  which  such  as 
are  drained  (and  these  arc  now  the  greater  part)  have  a 
very  fertile  soil ;  but  the  richest  portion  of  the  province  is 
that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dniestr  which  once  formed  a 
port  nf  Podolln,  including  the  circles  of  Btanislawtnv,  Oc- 
ortkaw,  Kolomea,  and  part  of  Bazeznny.  Some  very  fer- 
tile tracts  are  likewise  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Ban. 

ProdntU. — The  agricultural  productions  are  the  most 
Important  in  point  of  value,  although  confined  to  the  com- 
mon grains  and  potatoes.    Malxe  Is  only  cultivated  In  the 


Bukowlna.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  fir ;  flax  and  hemp 
are  grown  in  great  abundance.  Of  minerals,  iron,  Is  found 
all  through  the  range  of  the  Carpathians,  although  bat 
little  mining  is  carried  on :  gold  and  lead,  with  silver,  in 
small  quantities,  copper  near  Posxporita  In  the  Bukowlna, 
zinc,  and  sulphur ;  but  none  of  these  minerals  occur  in  a 
quantity  proportioned  to  the  riches  of  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Salt  alone  is  found  in  extensive,  and  almost 
inexhaustible  beds,  which  stretch  all  along  the  range  of 
the  Carpathians.  Coals  are  found  in  many  places ;  marble 
and  alabaster  of  middling  qualities,  and  quartz  in  grrat 
abundance,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glass ; 
rock  crystal,  agate,  jasper,  and  inferior  qualities  of  opal, 
occur  In  the  mountains.  But  us  the  greater  part  of  the 
secondary  formations  are  covered  by  the  Immense  bed  of 
sand  which  forms  the  Polish  plain,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain their  exact  nature,  and  what  minerals  they  contain. 

PoiitieaJ  division*,  ire. — Ualicia  is  composed,  as  we  have 
seen,  partly  of  Polish  and  partly  of  Turkish  territories.  In 
toe  W.  parts  the  duchies  of  Oswieczin  and  Zabur.  though 
belonging,  at  the  time  of  the  partition,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  were  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  German  empire,  be- 
cause anciently  the  Polish  sovereigns  occasionally  did  hom- 
age for  these  possessions.  Between  them  and  the  Ban,  a 
Polish  race,  the  Mazurs,  Inhabit  the  hilly  country,  while 
the  mostly  level  land  beyond  that  river  is  tenanted  by  a 
Russian  race,  differing  in  language,  manners,  and  appear- 
ance  from  their  Polish,  as  well  as  from  their  Moldavian 
neighbours  in  the  Bukowina.  The  present  division  of  the 
province  Is  Into  19  circles,  whose  extent  an 
were,  in  1837,  as  follows : 


Ciltbs. 

Arcs  is 

Town*. 

VltllfM. 

l!oq»M. 

PopuUlir  n. 

Total. 

F'f  is 

V\  IB. 

*q.  m. 

Families. 

Lcmborg  (city) 

~T~ 

•  • 

2,510 

11,718 

28\568~ 

30,159 

58,728 

1.  Lemberg  . 

'  924 

5 

173 

18.0211 

27,500 

57.124 

59,749 

116.873 

138 

2.  YVadotvika 

1,474 

13 

340 

44,.V,(i 

7C>,u:» 

1 50, 994 

170,313 

336,307 

228 

3.  Bochnla  . 

966 

14 

377 

29.410 

50.111 

102.577 

111.439 

314.008 

221 

4.  Bandee  . 

1,694 

13 

387 

30.521 

52.938 

113,169 

133,914 

236,083 

139 

5.  Jaslo 

• 

1,276 

17 

383 

32,705 

55.735 

110,706 

127,813 

344.518 

191 

O.Tnrnow  . 

• 

1,496 

14 

468 

33,830 

55,085 

110,925 

130,001 

230.926 

154 

7.  Rzeszow  . 

• 

1.826 

17 

334 

41.841 

65.847 

131.737 

143819 

374.556 

ISO 

• 

1.892 

20 

434 

36,492 
45,713 

65,047 

138,618 

135,393 

264.011 

134 

9.  Kambor  . 

• 

2,002 

10 

346 

73.962 

141.576 

147.504 

289.080 

144 

10.  Przemysl  . 

e 

1.320 

17 

372 

37.693 

59,053 

116989 

133.543 

340.533 

181 

11.  Zolklew  . 

2,002 

21 

267 

36,496 

52,843 

101,843 

108,200 

310,043 

109 

12.  Zloczow  . 

e 

2,223 

26 

325 

37,721 

57.180 

1 14.468 

118.498 

233,964 

105 

13.  Brzezan  . 

1,716 

17 

318 

32,371 

50,891 

103,398 

107,612 

211.010 

116 

14.  Buy 

2,640 

12 

304 

32,739 

53,685 

106,944 

110,972 

317,916 

83 

15.  Stanlslnwow 

2,288 

18 

864 

32.530 

54.654 

114.680 

119,353 

233.932 

103 

10.  Kolomea  . 

1,760 

15 

204 

34.769 

46,807 

100,574 

104.885 

205.459 

116 

17.  Tarnopol  . 

1,408 

13 

250 

33,017 

49,948 

97,660 

99,987 

197.647 

141 

18.  Czortkow 

1,452 

22 

342 

33.760 

45,925 

94,182 

05,530 

180,713 

126 

19.  Cxernowltz 

3,982 

7 

378 

49,916 

88,133 

158,051 

156,006 

314.057 

71 

Military  . 

• 

81,371 

81,871 

Total 

; 

289 

6,056 

676,619~" 

1.073,391 

2.281,053 

2,318,578 

4,509.031 

131 

The  population  of  this  province  amounted,  according  to 
Blumenbaeh,  in  1776,  to  3,480,885;  In  1818  It  amounted, 
according  10  official  reports,  to  3,700,319,  and  In  1837  to 
4,590  631,  showing  an  nnnunl  Increase  within  the  twenty 
preceding  years  of -966  on  100  of  the  population.  The  rote 
of  Increase  must,  however,  for  ordinary  years,  be  consider- 
ed as  much  higher,  for  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  between 
1831  and  1833,  caused  a  serious  diminution  In  the  popula- 
tion, which  the  province  did  not  recover  until  1836. 

The  births,  within  the  20  years  from  1818  to  1837  in- 
elusive,  are  officially  given  as  follow*.  The  specifications 
for  some  years  are  wanting. 


f  IveeititlMte 
Male*  aad 
Female*. 

nircilinsa'e 
Male*  sod 

To 
MaJ  r*. 

1,875,071 

isl. 

Temale*. 

Annual 
Atsnoof 

Bii'h*- 

Prop,  of 
Lnfiusuhi 
In  lllrcil. 

213,7X7 

l,772,otU 
7  .SOS 

943 

IS  tot 

Of  these  if  ill  bora 

11.9*9 

The  numher  of  deaths  within  the  same  period  was  report- 
ad  as  follows.  Kinds  of  deaths  specified  In  the  list  of  mor- 
tality: otdinary.  W12.3if ;  epidemics.  179.195:  smallpox, 
36,175:  suicide,  3373;  hydrophobic  298;  murdered,  15*11; 
accident.  27,275;  executed,  180.    The  tot  tl  being  2,759.380, 

13  females.  ' 


Of  which  1.386,467  were 


The 


of  population  was  thus  in  the  twenty  t  ears  883,307 
within  the  same  period  were  41,390 

as  fullows  for  the  year 


|  Cleror.  j  Nobles. 


(HBern. 

«,9M 

double  nobility  existing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
circles,  where  the  original  inhabitants  of  Russian  origin 
(Rusnlaks)  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Polnh  sway,  and 
their  lands  were  bestowed  upon  the  conquerors.  The  un- 
limited divisibility  of  estates  contributed  to  the  Increase  of 
the  noble  families  In  the  fertile  countries,  of  whom  one 
fourth  part  is  found  In  the  circle  of  Sambor. 

Occupation!  of  the  People. — Agriculture  Is  the  principal 
source  of  wealth  in  this  province,  a  great  portion  of  which 
is  very  fertile.  The  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  1837 i. 
given  as  follows : 


AraU* 
Land 

Viosyanb 

Meadow. 

Common*. 
*.<i3.032 

Forts!*.  Total. 

Kne  Ac  ru 

IjHnjM 

Jtcm 

Acrtl. 
2.99S.2U 

Arm,     1  Ami. 
5,951,304  l»,M9.J€7 

The  official  estimate  of  the  produce  calculated  for  the 
land  tax  was — 


|  Wheal. 

Rye. 

|  Barley.  |   Can*.  | 

W,oe 

1  Hay 

Timber.  ] 

/n»TQrs 
1)1,329 

Im-  Qrt. 
I.<i9ft,*tf 

l/mj'.O,*. \lmp  0»». 
1 ,2S«  1 JJ,  I  U0.2V2 1 

95 

9.«73 

Cut. 
1  97.964,  *0O 

Cut  rotar* , 

But  these  returns  are.  In  all  probability,  as  Is  usual  In 
such  estimates,  much  below  the  truth.  Of  late  years.  Im- 
proved systems  of  agriculture  have  been  introduced  on 
nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors,  and 
beet-root  sugar  factories  are  generally  diffused.  The  great 
growth  of  barley  and  oats  is  explained  by  their  Immense 
consumption  in  distilleries,  as  whiskey  and  potatoes  may  be 
said  to  be  the  principal  beverage  and  food  of  the  peasantry. 
Neither  the  amount  of  potatoes  nor  of  beet-root  cultivated, 
is  given  in  the  official  returns;  which, In  fact,  is  little  to  be 
regretted,  as  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them.  Agri- 
culture Is  extremely  backward.    Nothing  can  b«  worse 
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attached  to  the 
,  beta ile*  a  small  rent  in  money 
Utbe  of  the  produce,  they  giro  a  certain  numb* 
days'  labour  to  the  landlord.   This  eervtce  to  named 
hot,"  and  i«  often  made  a  source  of  opprcssioi 
eeoding  from  a  fak  system  of  contract  originally, 

ImYbu^  ^ttie  derr^ 
the  landlord*  assume  the  tight  of  rejecting  labour  In  unfa- 
vourable weather,  and  thus  monopolising  the  days  on  which 
Aeld  work  can  be  well  done,  the  Industry  of  the  peasant*  la 
well  nigh  exterminated.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
last  remnant  of  the  oppression  formerly  practised  in  Poland 
by  the  great  lords  upon  their  tenants,  and  which  entniled 
ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  nation.  It  is  only  du«  to 
tho  Austrian  government  to  state  that  It  has  m  every  way 
ameliorated  the  situation  of  the  peasants. 

Cattle  breeding  has  been  very  much  Improved  of  late 
years.  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  horned  cattle,  ana  merino  sheep 
from  Saxony  and  Silesia,  have  been  introduced  by  impro- 
ving proprietors,  among  whom  Counts  Alfred  and  Leo  Po- 
tocki.  Scar  beck,  Mnutzeck,  and  Prince  Sangusko,  may  be 
specified.  We  subjoin  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
slocks  of  entile  in  the  years  1828  and  1837 : 


T«T. 

Cow». 

54MI7 

m 

This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  Is  principally 
occasioned  by  the  low  price  of  corn,  for  which  there  la  Hi 
tic  demand  for  exportation.  In  the  article  Austria  we 
have  shown,  by  the  statement  of  market  prices  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  that  the  price  of  wheat  remains  Inva- 
riable, often  for  years  together,  at  14*.  AW.  or  15*.  per  quar- 
ter. The  native  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  are  very  bad, 
or  hBve  degenerated  ;  the  horses  are  small,  but  capable  of 
great  endurance ;  and  the  cows  give  but  little  milk.  Great 
quantities  of  homed  cattle  are  annually  imported  from 
Moldavia,  but  are  mostly  driven  through  to  the  great  »nr 
ket  at  Olmutz,  which  supplies  Vienna.  Calves  and  heifer* 
are,  however,  also  bought  of  the  Moldavian*,  and  fattened 
either  in  the  fine  marsh  pasture*,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, or  by  stall-feeding,  which  is  in  general  practice  upon 
large  farm*,  and  which  is  always  connected  with  distilling. 
Turnips  and  clover  are  commonly  grown  where  farming  is 
good.  Stallions  are  kept  by  the  government  at  seventy-two 
stations  throughout  the  prov. 

Division  tf  Property. — Though  huge,  the  estates  of  the 
Galiclan 
of  Poland 
vided  as  1 


nobles  are  leas  extensive  than  those  in  other  parts 
d.  According  to  the  official  returns,  they  were  di- 
follows  In  1P30 : 


Estates  belonging  to  the  crown  •  ...  37 
"  belonging  to  found,  for  religionand  education  14 
-  with  manorial  jurisdictions  ....  2,357 
"     without  such  524.787 

Total  of  Gallcia,  ex.  Bukowina  .      .  527,195 

The  following  is  the  oAetal  return  of  the  total  amount 
of  labour  and  produce  chargeable  upon  the  peasant*'  hold- 
ings in  the  prov.,  exe.  the  Bakowiaa,  not  Included  in  the 

 ifssx 

With  a  wagon  and  four  horses    .      .  U77.70O 
and  two  ditto 
"        and  four  oxen 
Of  which  only  344,061  days  were  redeemed  In 

Of  the  rent  payable  In  produce,  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  items : 

Oats  917.794  korelz. 

Hops   7,505  do. 

Hens  431 ,5*9  head. 

Capons       ....    171,989  do. 

Eggs  2,0*l,a»5 

Hemp   12.970  lbs. 

Spinning     .      .      .      .  2,685,3*$  skeins  of  yarn. 
Sheep         ....       9.778  head. 
Been    .  ...     11,170  hives. 

Weight*  and  Mrtuure$  peculiar  to  Ooliti*. — The  pound 
weight  and  the  foot  are  the  same  as  those  of  Austria,  corn 
measure.  The  korete  =122-90  litres  =  3-3  imp.  bushels, 
liquid  measure.  The  garnitz=3-8  litres  =  -88  imp.  gallons. 

Manmfctturea.— The  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  prov. 
Is  quite  inconsiderable.    After  the  distilleries  already 
tinned,  and  the  breweries,  both  of  which  are  u 
farming  on  large  estates,  mining  industry  Is  the 
slderable.    Sail,  which  Is  found  in  a  ft 
greatest  abundance,  Is  worked  only  on 
count,  it  being  a  monopoly  of  the  crown. 


of  Wiellczka  (set  art.)  and  Boehnia  are  celebrated  f«  0*, 
wonderful  extent.  On  the  cession  of  these  our**  u,  \«- 
tria.  a  stipulation  was  made  in  favour  of  the  <io%\Um  of 
Poland,  to  which  these  mines  furnish  annually  ui;  qui 
tity  required,  at  9  fl.  (4*.)  per  cwt.  for  n*k  tail  *ad  U 
same  price  for  140  lbs.  of  boiled  salt.  A  farther  cu.net 
on  credit  was  made  In  1831  for  eleven  years.  TV  suuir 
ty  of  salt  produced  In  Gallcia  in  1837  was  ai  folkvi 
\Vlciiczka,  809,031  cwt.  ;  Boehnia,  277,505  cart ;  frost 
upringa,  4145  ewt. ;  total,  1,090,651  Austrian  cwl  = 
lish  Iba.  The  sulphur  mines  of  Swoarowtca  ire  tae  i 
mining  undertakings  on  government  account,  ai 
In  1837,  ai.548  cwt.   The  private  nine*  produced  » tat 


Kttsr 
Mart* 

Ceptxr 

Lai. 

Iras. 

Cwt.  =221  Ik. 
E«rl«h. 

Hi 

tit 

f*,*W 

On  the  whole,  mining  may  be  said  rather  to  < 
to  increase.  Flints  for  guns  were  formerly  prrcan4  a 
large  quantities  at  Nizniow  and  Podgorre,  but  the  Mat 
facture  i-  now  trnrufciTcrl  to  the  ternturv  ufCraco* 

The  manufacturing  Industry  of  Silesia  hai  »pwnl  mt 
tlally  Into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Gallela.  aad  l»t»w«r 
len  and  cotton  spinning  mills  and  factories  are  esutiQiasj 
in  the  circle  of  Wadowlce.  Class  is  made  la  snml  pn 
of  the  province,  but  doce  not  rival  that  of  Bobmui  r 
quality. 

Trait t.—Xt  we  deduct  the  distilleries,  the  nvsibrr  rf 
mining  establishments  and  factories  Is  165,  being  ibost  I 
third  part  of  the  Industrial  establishments  of  Uk  wuto 
in  Bohemia,  and  one  sixth  of  the  number  regWrrat  tt 
Lombardy  and  Venice  ;  the  pop.  la  each  of  the*  dm 
provinces  exceeding  4,000,000.  The  total  number  if  trste 
of  all  descriptions  in  1837  was  registered  at  47 JH%  it  »»*» 
27.052  apprentices  and  workmen  were  employed.  A  (ret: 
deal  of  linen  la,  however,  woven  by  the  pranatrr,  •*? 
are  not  registered  as  workmen,  and  it  is  not  aansnJ  hti 
for  live  peasants  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  real  w  !»«•  »»• 
for  servant*  to  receive  linen  in  part  payment  of  tkar  ruro. 
Salaries  of  bailiffs  and  superior  officer*  of  larr  a***""* 
are  also  in  imrt  paid  in  kind,  aad  this  is  often  d*  cist  »tfk 
the  allowances  of  the  clergy,  schoolmaster*.  i»t  cm  (1 
many  civil  officers  employed  by  government. 

Gmmere*.— The  new  roads  from  Brody  to  lalv  *™ 
that  along  the  mountains  through  Dukla  to  Soss^ 
which  unites  with  the  high  road  from  Lemberftor«r»- 
wltr,  have  all  been  constructed  since  Gaitrii  taw  i»f 
the  Austrian  sceptre,  and  have  conferred  the  lutbH 
slblc  benefit  on  the  country.  Prom  the  fain  «f  Uru 
Rrealau.  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  manufacturnt  f  " 
from  Western  Europe,  and  colonial  wares,  are  tru«K*: 
along  these  roads  to  the  K.  part  of  Europe,  aad  i  CM™f 
able  traffic  U  kept  up  by  their  means  with  Odessa  tai 
Black  sea.  The  fine  navigable  rivers  which  wster  C«ir4 
are  but  little  used,  if  we  except  the  San  and  tbt  \  sssi 
when  Uie  exportation*  from  Dantzic  are  suincicBtl)  ens; 
sive  to  affect  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Daiestr  I*  the  only  river  concerning  the 
of  which  any  detail*  have  been  published :  the  1'wssi  w 
ittu  stab*  the  traffic  upon  this  river  to  have  been  «  w 
lows.  In  1837,  from  Gallcia  to  the  sea,  vix.  —  detl'4  w 
gee,  19open  barges,  3  barks,  122  rafts,  constructed  ■»£ 
fir  and  67  oak  trunks.  The  Mr] 
ber,  laths,  and  charr  oal. 


lets  on  the  upper  Vistula  are  k~ —  — ,-■ 
30  to  60  tons.   On  the  San,  the  Uldnow  boat,  carrj  » 
leaser  burdens.   The  Dunajee,  Poprad.  Wysloka.  aid  W 
are  navigable  for  rafts,  as  are  also  the  Protb.  ■»*  reit « 
other  rivers.    The  little  river  Stry.  which  <aU»  f»  * 
Imlestr,  ia  navigable  for  rafts  for  nearly  50  m..  and  ■ 
ley  offers  a  good  pass  across  the  Carpathians  iawHaarr? 
tho  distance  from  the  Stry  to  the  Thetus,  in 
exceeding  70  m.    Under  the  elrcumstancei  of  the  fws» 
portion  of  the  courses  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnlf»i  "»J 
ia  the  power  of  foreign  potentates,  this  chenr  mc*i* » 
communication  with  the  Danube  and  the  AdnsK  «- 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.    The  Iron  nil*"'"''"' 
progreea  of  being  constructed  between  Vlenaa  atis 
nla,  promises  to  open  a  moat  advantageous  line  of  t"*nff 
nieation  between  this  province  and  the  capital. 

The  entries  at  the  custom-bouse  of  goodi  a>? 
from,  and  exported  to,  foreign  countries,  ia 
were— 


Mold"*-". 
tna»l' 


on  and  tor  tbt^m 
K  wax.  and  hose;  •* 
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from  the  Russian  provinces ;  the  export!  consist 
»f  "corn,  timber,  linen,  hemp  and  flax,  call,  lime,  and  other 
article*.  But  the  trade  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire la  of  more  Importance  l)> an  the  foreign  trade,  aa  It  In- 
clude* the  colonial  ware*,  wine,  metal*,  and  manufactured 
article*  consumed  by  the  Inhabitant*. 

The  pop.  la  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  United  Greek  Church.  The  professor*  of  the 
various  religious  creeds  were  in  1837  aa  follow*: 


R.  Cats. 

I  n-lrd 
Grark. 

t.r~k 

Lasss* 
aa* 

CMvfcv 
•a*. 

1,64 1 

Jmon. 

I.W.375 

tajus 

-l.s» 

The  Roman  Catholic*  are  chiefly  the  Polish  inhah*.  of 
the  circle*  to  the  W.  of  the  Ban :  the  Rusniak  inhaba,  of 
sJie  K.  circles  profe**  the  Greek  creed,  nnd  have  an  arch- 
bishop In  Lcmberg  and  a  bishop  In  Prremysl.  The  Rom. 
Catholics  have  likewise  an  archbishop  at  Lcmberg.  under 
whom  arc  the  bishop*  of  Tarnow  nod  Prxettty*!.  Lembcrg 
has  likewise  an  Armenian  nrchblshop.  The  Schismatic 
*%wek  Church,  the  professor*  of  which  are  chiefly  the  Mol- 
davian inhaba.  of  the  Bukowtna,  hare  a  bishop  at  Clerno- 
witx.  Galicla  has  seventy-three  monasteries,  with  301) 
priest*  nnd  385  alumni  aud  lay  brothers.  In  fifteen  monas- 
teries there  are  185  nans.  The  parochial  clergy  are,  for 
the  3090  Cnth.  and  Greek  united  parishes,  3353;  and  the 
clergy  of  other  ronics-ions.  f..r  '.Hi  parishes.  Ik'rJ  in  nuiulicr. 
The  Jesuits  have,  for  many  years,  conducted  a  collefe  at 
Tarnopol. 

Although  the  Institutions  for  educntton  have  been  rnnrh 
improved  by  the  care  of  the  Austrian  government,  yet  Ga- 
ftcla  Is  not  aa  well  organized  in  this  respect  aa  the  W. 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Greek  clergy  profess  to  edu 
cate  the  |Knir,  and  their  number  swell*  the  list  of  element 
ary  schools,  hut  the  lower  classes  may  be  said  to  be  every- 
where uneducated;  though  the  Polish  peasants  ore  distin- 
guished for  quickness  of  talent  and  goodness  of  disposition. 
The  little  instruction  spread  among  the  people  U  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Jews,  who,  by  promoting  trade,  may  be 
said,  at  present,  to  represent  the  middle  class,  and  who, 
though  badly  treated  and  much  n bused,  are.  in  the  present 
neglected  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  useful  and  almost 
indispensable  both  to  the  highest  nnd  the  lowest  r lasses. 
They  nre  not  only  subject  to  n  high  property  tax,  but  their 
religion*  rites,  which  are  somewhat  less  circumscribed 
than  in  other  countries  Id  their  celebration,  are  m.idc  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown.  The  meat  killed  by  their 
butchers,  and  the  tight*  with  which  they  celebrate  the  sab- 
lieth,  are  both  heavily  taxed.  In  1837  the  number  of  edu- 
cational institutions 


Scholar*  Sj 

1  university  {Lembcrg,  1,3*21 
7  colleges   ...     673  (Lycea). 
13  grammar  school!    .  3,681  (Gymnasia). 
3  private  tchoola  8B 
34  boarding  schools     .  1,150  (3  military.  1  clerical). 

(  from  a  number  of  518.023 
1845  elementary  schools  .  67,058  <    children  returned  as 

f    able  to  attend  school. 

The  Sunday  school*  were  505  In  number,  attended  by 
29.080  children. 

The  charitable  Institutions  consist  of  seventeen  hospitals, 
with  (1837)  11.051  patients,  besides  twenty-eight  beloagtakg 
to  the  military,  which  counted  35.380  patients ;  one  mad- 
house; one  foundling  hospital;  and  292  almshouses  with 
1978  Inmates.  The  eleven  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  hnd  4329  claimants  in  1837. 

In  lis  government  Galicla  la  placed  on  a  similar  footing 
to  the  German  provinces  and  Bohemia.  The  seat  of  the 
highest  authorities  is  at  Lcmberg  (Polish  Las-he),  where 
the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  last  resort 
ore  stationed.  For  nobles,  the  I.andrerht  court*  of  Lem- 
berg.  Tarnow.  Btanlslawow,  and  Cternowitz.  and  for  clti- 
itens,  the  magistracy  of  the  larger  towns,  distribute  Jus- 
tice ;  and  the  peasants  are  amennbte  to  2558  manorial 
courts,  of  which  3519  arc  held  by  the  officers  of  Innded 
in-oprletnrs,  end  39  by  the  crown.  Criminal  courts  are  held 
at  Lcmberg,  Wlsrnelr..  Sainbor.  Stanislawow,  fire  row.  nnd 
Cseroowltz.  The  Rukowina  has  no  manorial  courts,  the 
Judiciary  power  being  solely  vested  in  the  crown. 

The  Inland  position  of  this  province,  which  the  partition 
of  Poland  cat  nfT  from  it*  natural  communication  with  the 
■ca  by  means  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnlcstr,  Is  the  greatest 
impediment  to  Its  rapid  advance  in  point  of  prosperity.  A 
new  opening  for  the  exportation  of  It*  rich  produce  Is  look- 
ed forward  to  when  the  completion  of  the  iron  railway 
from  Rochnia  to  Vienna  shnll  take  place.  The  land  car- 
riage traffic,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above  as 
being  actively  carried  on  between  Oilcssn  nnd  Hrndy.  shows 
how  natural'  a  line  of  trade  might  be  established  on  the 
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Dniestr  between  the  countries  of  the  N.E.  portion  of  Europe 
and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Gaucta,  a  pro  v.  of  Spain,  situated  at  the  N.  VV.  extremity 
of  that  peninsula,  lying  between  lat.  41°  58"  and  42°  47 
N.,  and  between  long.  To  17'  and  9°  14'  W.  It  la  bounded 
If.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  8.  by  Portugal,  nnd  E.  by  the 
(Spanish  provs.  of  Leon  and  Asturiaa.  Area,  15,800  sq.  in. 
Pop,,  according  to  Mifkano,  1,735.300.  The.  country  Is  In 
general  very  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  the  branch- 
es of  the  Asturian  mountain*,  which  separate  at  the  Bier 
ra  de  Peftaronrella,  and  form  three  ranges  running  W.S.W 
and  8  S  VV.  through  the  pro\  In  this  pn>\  th<  re  :ir--  nu 
meroos  depression*  or  valleys  in  every  direction,  of  which 
those  inclining  VV.  and  S.VV.  are  extensive  and  fertile,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Minho,  Sil,  and  Ulta.  The  rivers, 
which  follow  the  course  of  these  valleys,  and  generally 
give  them  their  names,  are  neither  long  nor  Important,  ex 
cept  the  Mlnho,  which  rises  In  the  Sierra  de  Mondonedo, 
In  the  N  E.  part  of  the  prov..  and,  flowing  8.,  with  numer 
ons  affluents  by  Lugo,  receive  the  Bit  from  the  mountains 
of  Astorga,  and  then  passing  by  Orense,  Rtbndnvin  and 
Tuy,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  41°  53*  N.,  after  a  course 
of  166  m.  The  next  in  Importance  are  the  Tambrn,  run- 
ning E.  Into  the  bay  of  Noya,  the  Ulla  pinning  E.8.E.  Into 
the  bay  of  A  roan,  and  the  Lima,  which  enters  Portugal 
near  Lindoso.  The  coast  of  Galicla,  especially  on  the  W. 
side,  I*  abrupt  and  much  Indented,  forming  numerous  capes 
and  bays.  Of  the  former,  C.  Ortega  I  and  Flnbnerre  ore 
best  known:  of  the  latter  the  bays  of  Ferrol,  Be  tan  mis. 
•  '•niiria  I'ontev.  ilr.i.  and  Vigo  are  the  most  eit.li-.ivc.  The 
temperature  varies  greatly :  in  the  N.  and  among  the 
mountains,  cold,  damp,  and  rainy ;  warm  and  moist  on  the 
coast:  but  warm,  dry,  and  genial  in  the  B.W.  part  of  the 
prov.  Although  fog  and  moisture  prevail  more  here  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
and  the  people  are  robust,  and  capable  of  heavy  and  con 
tinuou*  labour.  The  high  Innds  produce  nbundnnce  of 
PimmI  ion >t  timber,  ndspted  for  ship  bmldlog.  There  || 
good  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse*,  which  are 
kept  in  small  quantities  by  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
rural  population,  and  sold  at  monthly  fair*  for  removal  to 
other  parts  of  Spain.  The  produce  of  the  valleys  consist* 
of  wine,  iiiaise,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes,  a  part  of 
whirh  nre  shipped  oil'  to  Aliraute.  Malaga,  and  Barcelona. 
The  sweet  chestnut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  be  Just!) 
called  the  bread  of  the  Gnllrlaru,  as  it  constitute*  their 
rouimon  and  fnvourite  food.  The  mineral  productions  con 
sist  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  tin  ;  white  marble  nasi 
Jasper  arc  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  N.  port.  There 
■re  several  mineral  springs:  one  h  nt  Orense.  Along  the 
coast  are  anrhovy  fisheries,  chiefly  conducted  bv  Catnlo 
nlans. 

The  imp.  Is  principally  agricultural,  nnd  landed  property 
is  usually  divided  Into  small  prsjotiMloiii,  so  that  there  arc 
few  rich  proprietors,  but  many  occupiers  tilling  their  own 
land  and  rearing  their  small  stocks  of  cattle.  Mnnufne 
Hires  are  but  little  followed,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and 
sail-cloth  being  the  only  articles  produced.  The  Gall 
elans,  or  Oallrg*/,  nro  a  quiet,  simple,  hospitable,  ami 
Industrious  people,  grave,  sober,  and  trustworthy  :  the  men 
are  hardy,  and  patient  under  fatigue  or  privation;  the 
women  are  dark,  but  handsome,  cheerful,  and  fond  of 
singing  their  national  airs.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  leave 
their  country  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  90.000  In  a  year, 
to  seek  enipioyujenl  in  other  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  labour  Is  better  rewarded.  The  best  servants  in 
Madrid  and  other  principal  towns  come  from  Galicla,  and 
they  are  preferred  for  fidelity  and  obedience :  and  the 
porters  and  water-carriers  of  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Seville, 
are  usually  natives  of  this  prov.  Indeed,  so  much  more 
effective  arc  the  Gallcians  In  getting  In  the  harvest  and 
vintages  than  the  Castllian  nnd  Portuguese  peasants,  that 
a  failure  is  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
absence  from  the  work.  They  make  also  the  best  soldier* 
In  the  Spanish  army.  The  language  spoken  In  this  prov. 
\a  the  old  Castllian  (which  much  resembles  Portuguese, 
mixed  with  low  Latin. 

Galicla  Is  divided  into  seven  prov  ..  and  subdivided  Into 
656  Jurisdictions.  Principal  towns,  St  lago,  the  rip . 
Corona,  and  Orense.  The  whole  I*  governed  by  thirty- 
eight  magistrates.  The  church  discipline  Is  conducted  bv 
nn  archbishop  and  four  bishops. 

The  Callaici,  the  ancient  lnhab.  of  this  district,  were 
flrst  conquered  by  Deeitnu*  Junius  Brutus,  and  wholly 
subjugated  by  Augnttus,  who  included  the  country  in  the 
prov.  of  Tarrato%rnt\$.  The  Visigoths  look  the  country 
from  the  Romans,  and  were  in  their  turn  driven  from  it 
by  ihe  Moors.  The  prince*  of  Asturiaa  retook  It  from  the 
Moors,  and  annexed  It  to  their  kingdom,  which  was  united 
with  Castile  In  1699  (Mi*«»*.) 

GALL  (IT.),  ■  canton  of  Switrerland,  in  the  E.  pan  of 
which  It  Is  situated,  occupying  the  14th  placo  In  the  Swiss 
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GALL  (ST.) 


10,1*  ft  abo 
7614  A. ;  Ibe 


It  has  E.  a  portion  of  ibe  Austrian  dom. 
(the  VorarlberK  and  Llchtenstein),  from  wblcb  II  is  sepa- 
rated by  tbo  Rhine;  B.E.  and  8.  the  Grlsons;  W.  the 
cantons  Glares,  Schwytz,  and  Zurich,  with  ita  take;  and 
N.  Thurgau,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Length,  N.  to 
8.,  about  40  m. ,  breadth  varying  from  eleven  to  nearly 
35  m.  Area,  747  aq.  m.  Pop.  (1838)  l».vt.  Surface 
greatly  diversified:  in  the  \  there  ia  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  plain  country,  but  the  central  and  8.  parts  are 
almost  wholly  covered  with  Alpine  ranges,  the  summits 
of  some  of  which  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

the  8.W.  extremity,  is  estimated  to  be 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Kameckbcrg 
■r.  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of  the 
ii,  is  6305  ft.  in  elevation.  {Bruguttrt,  Orvgrapkie.) 
There  are,  however,  several  extensive  and  fertile  valleys, 
as  that  of  Toggenburg,  watered  by  the  Thur,  36  m.  In 
length,  those  of  the  Rhine,  Ice. ;  and  others  noted  for  their 
wild  and  picturesque  character.  Next  to  the  Rhine,  the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Thur,  Sitter,  Sera,  and  Tamina ;  all, 
except  the  last,  have  generally  a  N.W.  direction.  The 
principal  lake  Is  that  of  Wallensdadt,  mostly  comprised 
within  this  cant,  The  plains  and  valleys  are  In  many 
parts  well  cultivated  ;  but  the  corn  produced  Is  iiuufneient 
for  home  consumption.  Potatoes  are  extensively  grown, 
fruit  Is  largely  cultivated,  especially  in  the  S.  Cider  is 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  people ;  aod  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country  a  good  deal  of  kirttkermustr  is  made. 
There  are  vineyards  In  many  of  the  districts.  In  which  a 
red  wine  Is  made;  and  the  wine  of  Bouchbrrg,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  is  esteemed  the  best  of  German 
Switzerland.  But  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry  is 
the  rearing  of  cattle.  Artificial  meadows  arc  well  kept  In 
the  mountainous  parts,  but  not  generally  so  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  very' 
■rent ;  _and  in  the  S.  there  are  many  sheep,  gnats,  a 


is.  Every  spring  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  arc  bought 
the  Orisons,  kept  during  the  summer  In  St  Gall,  and 
d  in  the  autumn.   Dairy  husbandry  is  not  so  well 


attended  to  in  this  as  In  many  oilier  cantons;  but  though 
the  cheese  be  of  an  Inferior  quality,  the  butter  is  superior. 
The  forests  in  the  8.  are  extensive,  consisting  principally 
of  pine  and  fir,  with  some  beech  trees,  and  a  few  oaks. 
But,  at  present  the  forests  arc  almost  useless;  since,  from 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  it  Is  in  most  places  very  difficult  to  bring  the 
umber  to  market.  There  are  some  Iron  mines  near  8or- 
gnns,  and  coal  and  turf  are  met  with  elsewhere.  Mineral 
springs  are  numerous;  among  them  are  the  celebrated 
baths  of  Proffers  In  the  8.  (S*$  Prcrraas.)  8t.  Gall  is 
nno  of  the  principal  8wiss  manufacturing  cantons;  as 
many  as  60,000  of  its  lnhab.  being  supposed  to  be  employed 
in  ita  manufactures.  These  are  chiefly  of  cotton  fabric* 
and  thread,  especially  muslins,  and  linen  cloth,  which 
was  formerly  the  principal.  Muslins  of  extreme  fineness 
are  woven  In  large  quantities  In  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  and 
are  embroidered  by  the  women  In  most  of  the  districts. 
Cotton  thread  is  spun  mostly  in  the  8.,  but  also  In  the 
valley  of  Toggenburg,  where  many  cotton  handkerchiefs 
and  other  fabrics  are  made.  There  are  some  good  cloth 
bleaching  establishments  at  St  Gall.  Rorschach,  Jtc.,  and 
a  few  glass  and  wax-bleaching  factories ;  but  the  manu- 
factures of  the  canton  havo  generally  diminished  since  the 
peace.  External  commerce  Is  chiefly  confined  to  the  im- 
port of  corn  nnd  other  provisions,  and  of  raw  materials  for 
the  manufactures;  and  to  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods,  raw  hides,  and  cattle.  The  transit  trade  is  incon- 
siderable, except  on  the  Wallenstadt  hike  and  Linth  canal, 
which  form  part  of  the  main  channel  of  communication 


between  Zurich  and  Italy.  8t.  Gall  is  divided  into  eight 
districts,  and  has  no  town,  St  Gall,  the  cap.,  excepted, 
with  2000  lnhab.  The  government  I*  one  of  the  most 
democratic  In  Switzerland.  It  is  com|>osed  of  n  grand  nnd 
a  petty  council:  the  first  consists  of  150  members  (eighty- 
four  Roman  Catholic  and  sixty-sli  Protestants),  chosen  in 
the  different  circles  and  communes  by  the  suffrage  of  those 
citizens  above  twenty-one  years  nf  age  who  are  neither 
bankrupt,  receiving  aid  from  public  charities,  nor  against 
whom  a  criminal  judgment  has  been  pronounced .  and 
who  pay  taxes  on  property  to  tbo  amount  of  200  Swiss 
francs.  In  1831,  32,980  citizens  were  entitled  to  vote. 
Members  of  the  grand  countil  mu  i  be  above  thirty  years 
of  age  j  they  are  elected  for  throe  years,  but  are  always 
re  eligible.  The  petty  council,  which  has  the  executive 
power,  consists  of  nine  members,  eh<»cn  from  among  the 
grand  council,  each  of  whom  must  pay  taxes  on  property 
to  the  amount  of  6000  ft.  The  grand  council  passes  or 
rejects  laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  petty  council ;  has  the 

appoints  all 
exercises  the 
the  president  of 


I  landamanm,  one  being  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  P rotes 
tant,  and  who  alternately  preside  in  either  assembly  for  a 
year.   The  people  at  large  have,  however,  the  on --'eg* 
of  a  *tto  on  any  law  passed  by  the  councils,  if  that  privi- 
lege be  exerted  within  forty-five  days  from  the  time  at*  ixs 
pamlng.    Each  commune  has  a  council,  composed  of  truss 
four  to  twelve  members,  and  a  syndic,  to  v.  fur  h  the  local 
administration  is  confided.   Members  must  be  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  on  property  of  50  fr.  value. 
There  are  communal  and  district  judicial  courts,  and  ap- 
peal from  the  latter  to  a  supreme  court  in  the  c«p_  consist 
ing  Of  thirteen  judges,  whose  qualification 
those  of  members  of  the  petty  council, 
consists  of  about  100,000  Catholics  and  58,000  1 
the  latter  reside  chiefly  In  the  cap.,  and  the  valleys  of 
Toggenburg  and  the  Rhine.   They  exhibit  more  activity 
and  intelligence  than  tbo  Catholics;  but  the  greatest 
harmony  exists  between  the  two  persuasions,  and  in  the 
various  public  schools  teachers  belonging  to  either  aft 
Indiscriminately  employed.   Education  was  till  lately  very 
backward,  but  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  now 
established  in  every  district.  There  are  some  high  schools 
in  the  cap.   German  is  the  language  of  the  cant.    St.  Gail 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  2630  men  to  the  army.  ac4 
30,450  Swiss  fr.  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion.   Public  revenue  (1833),  3U5.507  florins;  expenditure. 
274,054  fl.   This  canton  was  first  formed  in  1798.  fay  the 
union  of  the  territories  of  the  city  and  abbey  of  8c  Gail 
with  those  of  other  districts,  previously  subject  to  the 
Swiss  confederation,  and  administered  by  bailiffs. 

Gall  (St.),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above 
cant,  on  the  Stelnach,  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  vaJlev 
64  in.  S.YV.  tho  Lake  of  Constance,  and  39  ru.  E.  by  fl. 
Zurich  ;  lat.  47°  25'  40"  N-,  long.  VP  22"  15"  E.  Pop.  (183P; 
10,500.  It  Is  surrounded  by  old  walls  nnd  a  dry  ditch.  now 
converted  Into  gardens ;  and  has  three  suburbs.  It  h  *reU 
built  and  bns  broad  streets,  the  remains  of  a 
,  six 

with  eleven  | 
college  with  fourteen;  many- 
societies,  public  and  private  libraries,  < 
history,  and  a  casino  or  public  reading-room.  A  i 
cent  abbey  was  erected  over  tho  tomb  of  a 
Gnllus,  said  to  hnve  belonged  at  one  time  to 
the  auspices  of  Pepin  lTleristnl.  This  abbey 
the  oldest  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Germany.  Ii 
became  the  asylum  of  learning  during  the  dark  ages,  aod 
was  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  schools  in  Europe  between 
the  8th  and  10th  centuries.  Hero  the  works  of  the  authors 
of  Rome  and  Greece  were  not  only  read  but  copied,  and 
we  owe  to  the  labour  of  these  obscure  monks  sucne  uf  the 
most  valuable  classical  authors ;  Uuintilun,  Petraciv 
Arbiter,  Stilus  Italicus,  and  Valerius  Flaceus  having  ben 
printed  from  MSS.  found  hero  in  1413.  Several  of  Its  most 
valuable  MSS.  having  been  lent  to  the  dignitaries  attending 
the  Council  of  Constance,  were  not  returned ;  but  it  stfil 
contains,  or,  nt  all  events,  did  contain  when  if  was  Tinted 
by  Mr.  Coxc,  a  collection  of  letters,  in  thirteen  volumes 
folio,  by  the  most  distinguished  German  and  Swiss  rcform- 
ers.  The  library,  which  now  belongs  to  the  town,  occs- 
pkes  a  fine  apartment ;  and,  besides  its  literary  treasure*, 
has  some  basts,  portraits,  and  a  cabinet  of  miners  logy 
The  abbey  church  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  Gall  and  Appenzell;  the  ancient  polacc  of  the 


superintendence  of  all  the  state  accounts ; 
public  functionaries,  i 


(die  Pfali)  at  present  serves  for  the  public  offer*  of  the 
cantonal  government;  nnd  the  other  buildings  o.'  oton 
astery  have  been  oppropriated  to  the  Catholic  gymna-sun: 


The  abbey 
and  In  1805  Its  revenues  were  sequestrated. 

St  Gall  Is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  c 
Switzerland.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  muslin : 
is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that  article,  and  of 
embroidery  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  a  general  depot  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  aad 
Thurgau.  Other  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  are  also  produced, 
the  spinning  of  the  latter  employing  several  factories.  Ia 
the  suburbs  there  are  a  great  many  bleaching  establish- 
ments. Some  pretty  extensive  banking  operations  are 
transacted  ia  the  town.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday, 
and  two  fairs  of  eight  days  each  take  place  twice  a  yea/ 
The  lnhab.  arc  generally  nctive  and  prosperous ;  about 
7  8ths  of  them  are  Protestants.  House  rent  and  living  an 
exceedingly  cheap.  About  2  m.  SAW  St  Gall  ia  the  fin* 
bridge  over  the  Sitter,  called  the  Kratzerenbrocke,  5$s}  ft 
long,  and  85  ft  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  abbots  of  St.  Gall  about  tin:  10th  century  began  tc 
assume  a  military  character,  and  surrounded  the  convent 
with  walla  and  ditches.  From  the  13th  century  tbey 
enlarged  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  Res- 
taurs, till  they  It  crime  the  most  considerable  territorial 
sovereigns  in  N.  Switzerland,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  empire.   Early  in  the  15th  century 
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however,  Appcnsell  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  at  the  Re- 
formation the  town  of  at  Gall  emancipated  itself  from 
their  control,  and  acquired  a  territory  of  its  own.   The  | 
lowa  was  drat  Incorporated  In  the  10th  century :  In  1454 
it  allied  itself  with  the  free  Swiss  cantons,  and  sent  a 
deputy  10  the  diet ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Its 
civil  and  political  independence  was  secured.    (Pieot,  I 
Statistic  de  U  Suitte,  p.  388-406. ;  Lutt,  Oearr.  and 
Statist,  of  Stciturland;  Helvetic  Almanotk;  CWs  Stent 
itrland.  let.) 

GALLATIN,  county,  Ky.   Situated  in  the  K.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  175  *q.  m.    Watered  by  Kentucky  \ 
r..  Little  Kentucky  r.,  and  Eagle  cr.   It  contained  in  1840,  i 
2676  neat  cattle,  4185  sheep,  6540  swine ;  and  produced 
37.669  bushels  of  wheat.  2940  of  rye,  144.400  of  Indian  I 
corn,  13,635  of  oats,  5350  of  potatoes,  198,780  pounds  of 
tobacco.   It  had  nine  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  nine  grist- 
mills,  four  saw  mill-,  one  tannery,  two  distilleries,  one  | 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  six  schools,  176 
scholars.   Pop.  whites  3361,  slaves  604,  free  coloured,  38 ; 
total,  4003.  Capital,  Warsaw. 

Gallatin,  county,  III.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
state-,  and  contains  760  sq.  m.  Organised  in  1812.  Bounded 
E.  by  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers.  Salt  spring*  are  found  In 
the  vicinity  of  Equality.  It  contained  In  1840,  11.254  neat 
cattle,  5349  sheep,  29,106  swine;  and  product  37.588 
bushels  of  wheat,  504.225  of  Indian  corn,  55.958  of  oats, 
7661  of  potatoes,  63,190  pounds  of  tobacco,  2253  or  cotton, 
10  bushels  of  salt  ^  It  had  thirty-nine  stores,  one  flour- 

weekly  newspapers;  twenty-two 
Pop.  10.760.  Capital,  Equality. 
Gallatin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Sumner  co.,  Tcnn.,  28  m.  N. 
K  Nashville,  667  W.  Situated  on  a  small  branch  of 
Station  Camp  cr.,  3  ra.  N.  of  Cumberland  r.  Incorporated 
In  1615.  It  contains  a  good  court-house,  jail,  and  public 
s,  one  huge  brick  church,  free  to  all  denominations, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  three  academies, 
one  male  and  two  female,  twelve  or  fifteen  stores,  numer- 
ous mechanic  shops,  150  dwellings  and  about  1000  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  a  stenm-boat  landing,  3  m.  8.  of  the  v. 

Gallatin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Copiah  c<>.,  Miss.,  37  m.  S.  bv 
W.  Jackson,  1047  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  tho  midst  of  a  fine  cotton-growing  country.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  and  several  neat  dwellings. 

Gallatin,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Daviea  co.,  Mo.,  189  m.  N.  W. 
Jefferson  city,  1093  W.  The  v.  Is  1  m.  8.  of  the  W.  fork 
of  Grand  r.  It  has  a  brick  court-house,  and  150  Inhabi- 
tants. The  t  contains  four  schools,  seventy- three  scho- 
lars.  Pop.  1467. 

Gallatin,  t.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y .  15  m.  S.E.  Hudson, 
44  m.  8.  by  E.  Albany.  From  Charlotte  lake  in  Its  V  part 
flows  Dove  cr.  Watered  S.  by  Roelilf  Jansen's  cr.  It 
contains  five  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  flouring  mills, 
two  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  six  schools,  451  scholar*. 
Pop.  1644. 

Gallatin,  r.  one  of  the  S.W.  sources  of  Missouri  r. 
Flowing  northwardly  it  unites  with  Jefferson  and  Madison 
rivers,  to  form  Missouri  r.  • 

GALLIA,  county,  O.   Situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  500  sq.  m.   Bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by 
ccoon  cr.,  and  small  tributaries  of 


GALLOWAY. 

■chools.  About  1  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  the  Island  61 
Andrea,  n  which  is  a  lighthouse ;  and  between  it  and 
Gallipoli  there  ore  from  nine  to  ten  and  twelve  fathoms 
water :  but  vessels  of  considerable  burden  must  not  come 
within  gunshot  of  the  city.  Gallipoli  displays  an  air  of 
great  Industry,  If  not  of  affluence.  It  Is  the  most  frequented 
of  all  the  seaports  on  the  8.E.  const  of  Naples ;  and  the 
great  mart  for  the  oil  of  Apulia,  most  of  which  is  shipped 
here,  it  being  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  depot 
for  oil.  "lite  rock  (limestone)  on  which  the  town  is  built 
is  easily  excavated;  and  in  caverns  thus  constructed  oil 
clarifies  sooner,  and  keeps  without  rancidity  much  longer 
than  in  any  other  place.  Hence  numerous  oil-houses  are 
established  at  Gallipoli,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  rock  is  cut  Into  cisterns.  A  Galllpolttan  oil  warehouse 
generally  occupies  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling  house, 
and  has  a  low  arched  roof.  Some  are  more  extensive ; 
but  on  an  average,  they  are  about  30  ft.  square.  In  the 
stone  floor  you  see  four,  six,  or  more  holes,  which  are  circu- 
lar, about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  like  the  mouths  of  wells. 
Each  of  these  holes  gives  acces*  to  a  separata  cistern 
beneath  your  feet ;  and  when  the  oil  Is  poured  Into  them, 
care  is  taken  not  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  oils  at  differ- 
ent stages.  In  the  same  reservoir.  One  cistern  is  set  apart 
for  oglio  motto,  or  oil  that  la  not  darified;  another  for  pure 

that  had  thus  been  preserved  for  seven  years  In  a 
state,  or,  as  the  Gallipoli  merchants  have  It  I ' 
e  Umpante.  I  also  many  times  verified  the  fact  thai  the 
motto,  or  oil  In  its  turbkl  state,  which  arrived  almost  as 
black  and  thick  as  pilch,  soon  became  bright  and  yellow 
In  these  excellent  reservoirs,  without  nny  help  from 


When  the  oil  is  to  be  shipped.  It  is  drawn  off  the  cistern 
into  nteri  or  skins,  and  so  carried  on  i 


r.  IUram<jd  by  Raccoon  rr.,  ati 


First  settled  In  1790.  It  contained  In 
sheep.  17.88-1  swine ;  and 
produced  124.028  bushels  of  wheat  327.967  of  Indian  com, 
115,431  of  oats.  28,313  of  potatoes,  49,925  pounds  of  sugar. 
It  had  forty-three  stores,  one  forge,  one  fulling-mill,  one 


flouring  mill,  seventeen  grist-mills,  twenty-four  saw  mills 
eleven  tanneries,  three  distiller 


weekly  newspaper 
GALLIPOLlS.i 


istllleries,  one  printing-office,  one 
Pop.  13,444. 
p.  t,  capital  of  Gallia  co.,  O.,  100  m.  S.E. 
W.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Ohio  r.  It  contains 
eighteen  stores,  one  flonring-mill,  one  prist  mill,  one  saw- 
mill, two  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  1413.  The  v.  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  W. 
bunk  of  Ohio  r.,  on  elevated  ground.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, j  til,  two  churches,  an  academy,  fifteen  stores,  three 
steam-mills,  a  printlng^iffiee,  various  mechanic  shops,  nnd 
about  eighty  d welling*,  ninny  of  them  neat  brick  edifices. 
A  short  distance  from  the  academy  is  a  large  semi-globular 
mound  eighteen  or  twenty  rods  in  circumference  at  Its  nose, 
of  ancient  origin. 

GALLirOLI  (an.  Callipolu).  a  sea-port  town  of  S. 
Italy,  kingd.  .Naples,  prnv.  Otranto,  cap.  dlstr.  and  cant, 
on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tnranto. 
49  m.  S.E.  Tnranto,  and  28  m.  W.8.W.  Otranto ;  lat  40° 
3'  N..  long.  17°  58*  E.  Pop.  8500.  A  bridge  unite*  it  with 
the  mainland,  on  which  Is  its  suburb  Lizza.  Gallipoli  is 
fortified,  and  has  a  castle,  bombarded  by  the  English  in 
1812.  It  Is  well  built,  and  has  a  good  cathedra),  several 
rib i ir roes  and  convents,  a  seminary,  and  soma  other  public 


men's  shoulders  down 
to  a  small  house  on  the  sea-shore.  In  that  house  there  is 
a  large  open  basin  capable  of  containing  a  given  quantity, 
and  of  measuring  the  oil.  nnd  into  that  the  porters  empty 
their  skins  as  they  arrive.  A  tube  communicates  from  the 
bnsln  to  a  large  cock  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  When 
the  basin  is  full,  well-made  casks  of  various  sizes,  for  the 
convenience  of  stowage,  are  placed  under  the  cock,  which 
is  then  turned,  nnd  the  casks  are  filled.  As  the  casks  are 
closed  tip  by  the  cooper,  the  porters  roll  them  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  sea,  where  the  sailors  secure  several  of  them 
together  with  a  rope,  nnd  taking  the  end  of  the  cord  into 
the  bent  they  row  off  to  the  vessel,  towing  the  oil-casks 
through  the  water  nfter  them."  (From  the  volume  hi  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  Vegetable 
Subftancr* — Material*  of  Manufacture*.)  Gallipoli  has 
also  manufactures  of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  woollen 
goods ;  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  Jtc. ;  and  a 
productive  tunny-flsbery.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  colonists  from  Laeedirmon.  It  suffered  greatly 
at  the  hands  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Turks;  but  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  improved  its  forti- 
fications, and  restored  to  it  a  considerable  share  of  prosper- 
ity.   {Swinburne ;  Craven;  Rampoldi,  £•«.) 

Gallipoli  (an.  Callipolit),  a  seaport  town  of  Turkey 
In  Europe,  prov.  Roumella,  cap.  snnjlaek  nnd  dlstr.,  on  a 
headland  called  the 


nd  called  the  Braceio  di  Gallipoli,  at  the  point 
8  the  Hellespont  unites  with  the  sea  of  Marmara, 
miles  S.  Adrionoplc,  and  128  miles  W.  by  S.  Con- 


ninety  tnilei 

stantinople ;  lat  40°  24'"  30"  N.  long.  25°  39'  45""E.  Pop. 
17,000.  It  was  once  fortified,  but  Is  now  destitute  of  walls : 
its  only  defence  being.  In  the  words  of  Tou  roe  fort.  "  a  sorry 
square  castle,  with  an  old  tower,  doubtless  that  of  Bajazet" 
The  town  consists  of  miserable  houses  and  dirty  streets. 
Intermixed  with  gardens.  The  bazaars,  however,  are 
extensive  and  well  furnished.  There  are  two  ports,  a  N. 
and  S.,  which  frequently  harbour  the  imperial  fleets. 
Gallipoli  being  the  chief  station  of  the  capltnn-pasha-  It 
Is  also  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop ,  and  has  manufactures 
of  cottons,  silk,  earthenware,  and  the  best  Morocco  leather 
made  In  Turkey.  A  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  In  good 
preservation,  nnd  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
are  seen  in  every  port  of  the  town.  When  Sir  J.  Hob 
house  visited  Gallipoli  in  1809,  half  Its  Inhnb.  were  Turks, 
and  the  remainder  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  great  number 
of  Turkish  tombs  in  Its  vicinity  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  Turks.  A  little  corn 
Is  grown  in  Its  neighbourhood,  but  not  enough  for  l-4th 
part  of  the  pop.  Gallipoli  was  the  first  European  town 
which  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Turks.  They  took  it  in 
1357,  on  which  occasion  the  emperor  John  Palcologu* 
observed,  that  he  had  only  lost  a  jar  of  wine,  and  a  sty  for 
hogs,  alluding  to  the  magazines  and  cellars  built  by  Jus 
tinlnn.  Baja/et  I.,  however,  knowing  its  importance  for 
passing  from  Prusa  to  Adrinnnple,  had  it  repaired  and 
strengthened,  nnd  Its  port  improved.  ( Tanrnefert ;  Hob 
hemr.  let  xliii.) 

GALLOWAY,  a  dlstr.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  comprising 
the  cos.  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright.    Its  dimension* 
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GALLOWAY  (MULL  OF). 

were  al  one  lime  much  more  extensive ;  but  for  a  length- 
ened period  It  has  been  restricted  an  above. 

Galloway,  t.,  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.,  36  m.  S.W.  \Voodbur> . 
Bounded  HI',,  by  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  sea  coast  extends 
Rrigantinc  beach,  within  which,  for  the  depth  of  7  m.  is  a 
space  v<vcred  with  laguncs  and  salt  meadows.  Drained  by 
branches  of  Utile  Egg  Harbor  river.  It  contains  seven 
stores,  one  glass-factory,  three  grist  mills,  tlirec  taw -nulla, 
eight  school*.  616  scholars.    Pop.  2208. 

C  ALLOWAY  (MULL  OP),  a  promontory  of  Scotland, 
co.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion  of  tho  dtatr.  called 
tho  Rhynna.  It  stretches  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  from  Port- 
patrick  bt  the  Point  of  the  Mali,  about  17  m. ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  about  2  to  5  m.  The  Point  of  tho  Mull,  the 
farthest  8.  limit  of  Scotland,  in  Int.  54°  3tf  It,  long.  4°  St* 
W.,  rises  about  255  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
bold,  hlenk,  and  striking.  A  light-house  of  the  first  class, 
with  an  intermittent  light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  325 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  this 
headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  light-house 
Is  very  exteusivc,  oooimnnding  the  whole  Isle  of  Man,  the 
coast  of  Cumberland  and  the  Cumberland  mountain*;  a 
great  part  of  the  coast  with  the  mountains  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  Calloway ,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
from  Fnirhead  to  the  Mournc  mountains. 

GALLOWAY  (NEW),  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, on  an  acclivity,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ken,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  S.  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  road  from 
Kirkcudbright  to  Ayrshire  by  Dairy  and  Dnlmellington,  17 
it..  N.N. W.  Kirkcudbright.  Pop  450.  Though  finely  and 
romantically  situated,  it  is  a  poor  mean  place,  without  trade 
or  importance  of  any  kind.  Kenmure  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  viscounts  Kenmure.  within  £  m.  of  the  bor..  stands 
no  a  conical  mound  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ken,  through 
which  the  river  of  the  same  nanic  flows.  The  song  Ken- 
inurc's  oa  and  awa,"  refers  to  the  viscount  Kenmure  who 
was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  1715.  In  the  bor.  or  neigh- 
bourhood were  born  Thomas  Gordon,  author  of  Cats'* 
tatters,  the  Independent  ff'kig.  4tc.  and  translator  of  Sal 
lu>t  and  Tacitus ;  John  !<owf,  author  of  Mary's  Dream  ; 
and  Hobcrt  Heron,  author  of  a  Hittary  of  Scotland,  in  6 
vols.,  and  various  other  works. 

New  Galloway  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1633. 
It  unites  with  Stranraer.  Wigtown,  and  Whithorn  in  send- 
ing one  utcin.  to  the  II.  of  C.    Registered  voters.  In  18311-40 
srn  ilcen.    (Mnrray'a  Literary  Uitt.  of  Galloway.  2d  cdl 
Uon.  p.  179.  219,  260.) 

OALWAY,  a  mar.  eo.  on  the  W.  coa»t  of  Ireland,  prov. 
t'onnnmthi,  having  S.  Gal  way  bay  and  the  cos.  Clare  and 
Tipperary ;  E.  King's  County  and  Roscommon  ;  N.  the  lat- 
ter and  Mayo ,  and  W.  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Area,  1. 510.592 
acres,  of  which  476,997  arc  mountain  and  bog,  and  77,933 
water,  principally  consisting  of  Loaghs  Cnrrib  and  Mask. 
The  coast  of  the  co.  is  deeply  indented  in  Its  W.  and  8.W 
portions  by  numerous  bays  and  arms  of  ilie  sea.  affording 
tine  but  neglected  asylums  for  shipping,  nod  good,  but  also 
neglected,  fbhlng  stations.  Climate  mild,  but  humid.  The 
co.  presents  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil :  the  country 

2ng  to  the  W.  of  Loughs  Corrib  mid  Mask.  Including  the 
tricls  of  Connemara,  Jarronnaiurtit,  and  Joyce's  Country, 
being  one  of  the  most  nigged  and  w  ildest  portions  of  Ire- 
land. The  other  portion  of  the  co.,  or  that  lying  to  the  E. 
of  Galway  town  and  of  the  above  mentioned  lakes,  is  com- 
paratively flat  and  fertile.  After  the  Shannon,  which 
t»ound*  the  co.  on  tho  S.E.,  the  most  considerable  rivers 
are  the  Suck  nnd  Black  rivers.  Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward. A  great  extension  of  tillage  has  taken  place  of  late 
years ;  but  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  any  improvement, 
and  whether  it  be  not  wholly  ascribablc  bi  the  improvident 
breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land.  Principal  crops,  oats  and 
potatoes;  but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  now  also  raised. 
Estates  mostly  very  large.  Tillage  faints  mostly  very  small, 
and  very  generally  let  on  the  village  or  partnership  system, 
which  Is  destructive  alike  of  agriculture  and  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  occupiers.  A  good  deal  of  work  Is  performed 
by  the  loy  or  spade.  Excellent  long  homed  cattle  are  met 
with  In  this  co.,  which,  indeed,  is  much  better  fitted  for 
grazing  ilinn  for  tillage.  Average  tent  of  land.  12*.  Id.  an 
acre.  The  farm-houses  and  cottages  are,  generally  spank- 
ing, wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the  cottiers  ore  quite  as 
badly  off  as  In  most  oilier  parts  of  Ireland.  Manufactures 
can  hardly  bo  said  to  exist;  and,  with  tho  exception  of 
llmestono  and  marbles,  the  minerals  arc  of  no  Importance. 

In  many  districts,  the  Irish  language  Is  in  all  but  univer- 
sal use.  Galway  is  the  only  considerable  town.  The  co. 
is  divided  into  16  baronies  and  1 16  parishes,  and  returns 
tour  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C  viz..  two  for  the  co.,  and  two 
tor  the  bor.  of  Galway.  Registered  electors  for  the  co„ 
1838-39.  3074.  In  1831,  Galway  (inc.  town)  had  67,114  ln- 
hab.  houses.  72,224  families,  and  414.684  In  nab.,  of  whom 
*M,fl91  were  males,  nnd  209,993  females, 
Oaxwat.  p.  t.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.Y,  36  m.  N.N.W.  Albo- 


GALWAY. 

ny,  404  W.  Drained  by  a  tributary  of  the  Kaymuerossersa 
and  by  Chucteuunda  creek.    It  contains  six  stores,  four 

fulling-mills,  four  woollen-factories,  two  grist-mills,  stover 
saw-mills,  two  tanneries;  one  academy,  37  students,  thir 
teen  schools,  428  scholars.  Pop.  9413.  The  v.  at  the  cen 
tre  contains  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Baptist  church,  roar 
stores  and  about  fifty  dwellings. 

Galway,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Ireland,  on  its  W.  coast, 
prov.  Connaught :  it  is  a  co.  of  itself,  but  is  locally  situated 
In  the.  above  co-  on  both  sides  trie  river  flowing  from 
Lough  Corrib  to  the  sea,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  th«  N  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Galway  bay.  113  m.  W.  Dublin ;  lax.  a»-  V  30 
N.,  long.  9°  13  W.  The  co.  of  the  town,  extends  over  a 
simee  of  23.0UO  acres,  and  hod  in  1831  a  pop.  of  33.130.  of 
whom  21,467  were  resident  in  the  town,  and  11.653  in  the 
country;  33,117  being,  at  the  same  time,  R.  Cath,  and 
1003  Protestants,  including  81  Presbyterians.  Galway.  frass 
a  remote  period,  has  been  a  place  of  considerable  impor 
tance,  both  as  a  military  station  and  a  commercial  mart.  Il 
underwent  various  vicissitudes  during  the  civil  war  of  1641, 
when  It  wns  taken  by  the  parliamentary  army,  and  la  that 
of  1688,  when  it  surrendered  lo  tho  forces  of  King  William 
The  town  is  situated  principally  on  the  E.side  of  the  river: 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  included  within  the  old  watts 
is  built  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  the  bouses  being  of 
stone,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  to  which  the  entrances  from  the  street  are  I  tin  sash 
arched  gateways.  In  this  part  the  streets  are  narrowTui 
paved,  and  dirty.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one 
built  in  1343,  and  still  in  excellent  condition,  the  other  of 
modern  construction.  The  walls  were  taken  down  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  X. 
bastion,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  state.  The 
New  T«.w ii,  i;  from  the  Old  town,  built  according  to  the 
modern  fashion,  contains  a  square  and  several  wide  streets. 
The  extensive  subuib  of  Claddagh.  Inhabited  exdaattety 
by  fishermen,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  The  losva. 
with  the  surrounding,  district,  comprising  tho  partsh  of  8l 
Nicholas  and  seven  others  ia  the  vicinity,  const! lutes  the 
wardenslilp  of  Galway.  a  separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
exempted  from  that  of  the  bishop,  and  subject  only  to  the 
archbishop's  triennial  visitation.  According  to  the  R.  Cath. 
arrangements,  the  town  Is  the  head  of  the  newly  erected 
sec  of  Galway.  comprising  twelve  parishes.  The  pariah 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  large  and  venerable  cruciform 
structure  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, having  been  founded  In  1330.  The  R.  Cath.  Chapel 
of  the  same  parish,  which  ia  also  the  bishop's  cathedral.  Is 
n  s|wcloiu  modern  edifice.  The  Franciscans,  Dominicans 
and  Aucustines,  have  monasteries  here,  to  each  of  which 
a  chapel  Is  attached,  as  is  one  to  the  nunnery  of  the  ordei 
of  the  Presentation.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  a  meet 
tag-house.  Near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  class! 
cat  school,  on  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith ;  there  ts 
also  a  large  parochial  school  for  boys  and  another  fur  girls 
under  the  care  of  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation,  aad  several 
private  schools,  in  all  which  about  700  children  receive 
instruction.  The  Amicable  and  Commercial  societies,  each 
of  w  hich  has  a  reading-room  for  newspapers  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  are  the  only  literary  Institution* :  two 
newspapers  ore  published  in  the  town.  The  charitable  es- 
tablishments are  the  house  of  industry,  with  a  dispensary, 
the  Protestant  poor-house,  the  widows'  and  orphans'  asy- 
lum, and  the  Magdalen  asylum.  There  are  two  barracks, 
capable  together  of  accommodating  500  men. 

The  corporation,  which  holds  its  rights  from  a  charier  of 
Charles  II..  in  1673,  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  s  re- 
corder, and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses  and  freeaaaa. 
The  mayor  and  recorder  are  Justice*  of  the  peace  for  the 
co.  at  large,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  town,  and  there  are 
eight  other  magistrates.  A  court  of  record  forpleas  to  any 
amount  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  ssslans. 
both  for  the  co.  and  the  town,  are  held  here,  as  are  the 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co..  In  April  aad  Oc- 
tober, and  those  for  the  town  four  times  a  year.  The  her. 
sent  two  mems.  to  the  Dish  II.  of  C„  and  one  to  the  Impe 
rial  II.  of  C  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
conferred  on  it  the  talvllajaj  of  sending  two  mems.  The 
pari.  bor.  Includes  the  entire  co.  of  the  Iowa,  and  had,  la 
I  Si-  vMS!  NgMetad  MsCtOfl.  The  curt  home,  for  the 
co.  and  for  tho  town  are  elegant  buildings  of  modern  con- 
struction. The  co.  prison,  a  handsome  building  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  has  only  83  sleeping  cells  for  an  average 
number  of  160  prisoners:  that  of  the  town,  which  has  been 
lately  much  Improved,  has  33  colls  for  an  average  of  35 
A  tread-mill  In  tho  former  of  these  Is  used  to  work  machin- 
ery for  turning  and  polishing  marble,  and  for  sawing  wood 

Galway  Is  not  a  mamifnrturiuf  town.   The  linen  manu- 
facture was  attempted,  but  failed.   It*  trade  at  present  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  In  the  export  of  agricultural  pro 
dure.  Ash,  kelp,  and  marble.   It  has  several  flour-milts,  a 
foundry,  a  brewery,  and  three  distilleries.    The  salmon 
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v  hi  valuable ;  the  fishery  of  cod,  hake,  haddock,  fee 
is  less  valuable  than  it  might  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  those  engaged  In  It,  and  their  pertinacious  ad- 
herence to  rules  devised  by  themselves  foe  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  the  business.  The  progress  of  On  I  way  has 
been  cheeked  by  the  Insufficiency  or  lis  harbour,  which 
dries  at  low  water,  so  that  vessels  of  ony  considerable  bur- 
den were  obliged  to  anchor  between  the  town  and  Mutton 
island,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  S.W.  gales.  To  ob- 
viate these  defects,  an  extensive  dock  has  been  constructed 
at  Galway.  which  admits  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water,  end 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  town  and  of 
the  surrounding  district.  A  light  house  has  been  erected 
on  Mutton  island;  and  It  would  be  easy,  by  running  out  a 
breakwater  of  two  cables'  length  from  the  8.  end  of 
Island,  to  make  an  excellent  roadstead, 
count  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
way  In  1835 . 
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The  gross  customs'  duty  collected  at  Gulway  in  1839, 
amounted  to  £'98.088.  Post-office  revenue,  in  1830.  £2493 ; 
in  1830,  £2767.  In  ltOft.  373,198  galls,  of  spirits  were  pro- 
duced in  the  town,  on  which  duty  was  paid  to  the  extent  of 
£43.540.  Branches  of  the  Prov.,  Nat.  and  Agric.  Bnnks 
have  been  established  at  Galway.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wed.  for  corn,  and  on  Sat  for  corn,  provisions,  nnd  live 
cattle,  chiefly  pigs.   Pairs  on  May  31.  and  Sept  81. 

Until  of  late  years,  Galway  hnd  but  little  connection, 
owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  with  the  extensive  country  W. 
from  it.  This  defect  is  now,  however,  In  a  great  measure 
obviated  by  the  carrying  of  roads  into  Connemara,  Joyce's 
country,  and  other  wild  districts,  aflbrding  an  easy  transit 
for  their  produce  to  Gslway. 

The  Innabs.  of  the  Claddagh  suburb  constitute  a  separ- 
ate community :  their  number  is  from  5000  to  0000,  and 
they  nre  so  exclusively  fishermen  thnt  their  cottages  have 
scarcely  even  a  potato-garden  attached  to  them.  The 
community  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  by  themselves, 
whose  authority  is  so  highly  respected  that  nppeals  from 
his  decisions  to  the  constituted  authorities  are  almost  un- 
known. Their  dress  is  comfortable  and  substantial,  but  of 
a  peculiar  nuke.  When  at  home,  the  men  are  wholly  un- 
employed. They  leave  the  entire  superintendence  of  their 
pecuniary  attain  to  the  women,  who  receive  the  cargoes  of 
fish  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  dispose  of  the  produce,  and 
supplv  the  male  part  of  their  families  with  clothing,  food, 
and  spirits.  The  men  Indulge  in  whiskey ;  but  riots  or  itl- 
uiuils  originating  in  excess  arc  notwithstanding  infrequent, 
and  when  they  g* to  sea,  which  they  do  in  a  body,  com 

strictly  prohibit  '•")  whiskey  brin»  brought  aboard  their 

erection  of  tx  large 
liber.lily  of  ilic.r  con 

ting  clergymen  ;  as  also  from  the  custom,  nndevistingly  ad- 
hered to,  of  having  :i  prayer  offered  up  by  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  a  specified  form,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  their 
fleet  of  fislniic  craft.  In  IKtti  ilicrc  belonged  to  the  village 
105  open  sail  boat*,  and  rO  row  boats  navigated  by  890 
bands.  Still,  however,  n.s  already  stated,  their  exclusion  of 
strangers  from  all  participation  in  the  fishery,  their  poverty, 
1  their  adherence  to  routine  practices,  oppose  all  hut  In 


it  religious  feeling  is  evinced  by  the 
chapel  out  of  their  earnings,  nnd  by  the 
ontribuiions  to  the  support  of  its  officia- 


lism other* 
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he  an  advantageous  source  of  em 
pert,  Srt.  ;  PrivaU  1* formation.) 

GAMBIER.  p.  v„  Pleasant  t,  Knox  co.,  O..  56  m.  N.E. 
Columbus,  371  W.  It  was  laid  out  in  1896,  In  the  centre 
of  a  Unci  of  4000  acres  belonging  to  Keryon  college.  This 
lastilutioa  was  founded  in  1836  by  funds  obtained  chiefly 
la  England,  and  named  after  Lord  Kenynn,  one  of  lb  prin- 
cipal European  benefactors.  It  embraces  a  theological,  a 
collegiate  and  n  preparatory  department,  has  a  president 
and  1 1  professors  or  other  Instructors.  61  alumni.  55  students 
in  the  collegiate  department,  (near  '200  in  the  whole),  and 
0790  vol*.  In  lis  libraries.  The  cntn  men  cement  Is  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September.  Its  buddings  are  the  col- 
lege of  hewn  stone,  190  ft.  long  and  4  stories  high  of 
Gothic  architecture,  a  chapel  of  the  same  material,  100  ft. 
long  by  G6  wide,  the  grammar  school  of  wood,  80  ft.  long 
S  stories  high,  and  Mil  nor  hall  of  brick,  70  ft.  long  and  4 
stories  high,  for  the  juvenile  preparatory  department  It  U 
under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians.  The  village  was 
named  after  Lord  Gambler,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 


GANGES. 

high  and  level  ridge  of  land,  encompassed  on  three 
by  Virnon  river,   ft  contains  four  stores,  a  printing  oflion, 
fifty  dwellings  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

GAMMA  a  town  of  Bpain.  Valencia,  distr.  Den  I  a.  In  a 
plain  34  m.  8.8.E.  Valencia.  Pop.  8049.  (Aftdoas,  1826.) 
It  is  on  agreeable  town,  and  is  noted  for  the  industry  of  Its 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  and  fine  collegiate  church, 
convent  college,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  palace  of  the 
duke  of  Gandka.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated districts  of  Spain. 

GANGES,  the  principal  river,  or.  as  It  has  been  express 
ively  termed,  the  Nile,  of  Hindostan,  through  the  N.  and 
E.  tarts  of  which  it  flows,  watering  its  most  fertile  region, 
and  extending  through  13  degrees  of  long,  and  nearly  10 
degrees  of  lat  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  Is  almost  wholly  comprised 
within  the  British  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Agra.  It 
rises  by  two  principal  heads,  the  Bhagirathi  and  Alcannn- 
da,  about  lat.  31°  N-,  and  between  long.  70°  and  80°  E. 
The  Bhagirathi,  or  W.  branch,  though  neither  the  longest 
nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  ns  the  "  true  Gan- 
ges." It  issues  about  12  m.  above  the  Gaagoutri,  and  200 
m.  N.N.W.  Delhi,  from  under  a  low  arch  called  the  "Cow's 
Mouth,"  at  the  base  of  a  mass  of  frozen  snow,  about  13,800 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  with  a  mean  breadth  of  97 
ft,  tad  a  medium  depth  of  IS  Inches.  It  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Alcnnandrt  at  Deoprang,  about  9  m  S.W.  Serino- 
gnr ;  lat.  30°  V  s..  long.  78°  XT  E.  The  resulting  stream, 
with  a  width  of  about  80  yards,  assumes  the  name  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  al  Hurdwar  enters  the  great  plain  of  Hindos- 
tan at  an  elevation  of  only  1094  ft.  above  the  ten.  It  flows 
thence,  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream,  to  the  ocean,  a 
distance  of  about  1350  m..  diffusing  abundance  on  all  sides 
by  its  waters,  its  products,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for 
internal  transit  As  far  as  Hurdwar  its  course  Is  mostly  8. 
or  8.W. ;  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  in  lat 
35°  35'.  long.  81°  10',  It  runs  generally  B.E. ;  from  Allaha- 
bad to  Rajemahal  its  course  is  mostly  E. ;  and  It  then  turns 
8.  I'  ,  and  lastly  8.,  till  it  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by  nu- 
merous mouths,  between  lat.  23°  and  21°  SO*  N.,  nnd  long. 
88°  and  90°  40*  E.  Its  enure  course  may  be  about  1500  m. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  are  the  Jumna,  Ram 
gunga.  Goompty,  Goggra.  Sone,  Gunduck.  Cos),  Mahanun 
da,  Teesta,  lie.  They  vary  In  length  from  300  to  000  m. ; 
nnd.  except  the  Sone.  flow  towards  the  Ganges  from  the  N. 

About  900  in.  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges 
(which  Is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile),  begins  to  be 
formed.  Of  its  two  principal  arms,  which  form  the  outer- 
most of  the  whole  series,  the  E.  is  the  larger,  and  preserves 
the  original  direction  of  the  main  stream,  together  with 
the  name  of  Ganges;  but  the  W.  arm,  or  Coaslmbnrnr 


called  afterwards  the  Hooghly,  is  considered  by  the 
the  true  Bhagirathi,  and  Invested 


the  two 
in.  In 


of 
ncipai 


Invested  by  them  with  the 
J"*  whole  of  the 


lacing  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
by  from  19  to  20  months.   The  region 


covered  with  jungle,  and  swarming  with  tigers  and  other 
beasts  of  prey. 

Between  Hurdwar  and  Allahabad  the  course  of  the  Gan- 
ges is  tolerably  straight,  the  breadth  of  Ha  bed  generally 
being  from  1  to  1|  m.  Thenceforward  It  winds  more;  and 
having  received  the  Goggra,  Sone,  and  Gunduck.  mm  in* 
Ms  greatest  magnitude.  For  the  last  GOO  m.  of  Its  course 
its  bed  varies  from  )  m.  to  3  m.  in  width,  and  at  the  lowest 
season  the  mean  breadth  of  Its  channel  Is  about  3-4th  of  a 
m.  Above  Its  confluence  with  the  Jumna  It  Is  sometime* 
fordable ;  below  that  confluence  it  is  generally  of  consider- 
able depth,  for  the  additional  streams  bring  n  greater  ac- 
cession of  depth  than  width.  At  500  m.  from  the  sea  the 
Ganges  is  30  ft  deep,  and  It  continues  of  that  depth,  at 
the  least,  till  it  approaches  very  near  its  month.  The  rate 
of  descent  from  Hurdwar  to  the  sea  averages  about  9  inch- 
es a  m  .  but  nearly  2  3ds  of  the  entire  fall  takes  place  be- 
fore reaching  Cawnpore.  The  mean  rate  of  the  current  in 
the  dry  months  is  leas  than  3  m.  an  hour,  but  In  the  wet 
season  it  Is  often  from  5  to  6  m.,  and  In  particular  situations: 
from  7  to  8  m.  The  banks  of  the  Ganges  nre  commonly 
precipitous  on  the  side  on  which  the  current  Impinges,  and 
shelving  on  the  other  side.  The  force  of  the  stream,  when 
the  river  is  at  Its  height  sometimes  breaks  down  the  banks, 
which  are  composed  of  a  loose  and  yielding  soil,  with  such 
rapidity  that  an  acre  of  land  has  been  seen  to  disappear  In 
less  than  half  an  hour!  From  the  great  quantity  of  nmd 
brought  down  bv  the  river  In  the  latter  season,  and  n*her 
causes  its  mouths  are  encumbered  with  bars  and  shoals. 
The  Hooghly  it  less  so  than  the  E.  arm.  but  no  ship  draw- 
ing more  than  IS  ft.  water  can  navigate  the  latter  with  safe- 
ty ;  and  the  E.  I.  C.'s  ship*,  that  were  nsnallv  from  1000  to 
1900  tons  burden,  and  drew  above  93  ft. 
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.m  loaded  at  Baugor  Wand.    (*>«n>/ur*r*  MUt.  U 
ir*..  L  3.)   The  Co*simb**nr  branch,  alau,  ia  almost  dry 
from  Oct  to  May  ;  and  iho  Chundun.  which  enters  the  **■ 
by  the  Hooringotuih  mouth,  u  the  only  branch  thai  1*  at  all 
times  navigable. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Ganges  ia 
the  tropical  rains, 
•  II  the 
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and  (bay  are 
.talc,  that  there  is 
k4Th"o' 


annual  inundation  of  the  Ganges  is  owing  chiefly  to 
,.h  ml  raina.  These  prevail  successively  throughout 
counties  through  which  the  Gaages  flow ;  and  in 
meet  ha  inundation  differs  from  that  of  the  Nile, 


ig  along  the  up- 
aad  other  rivers 


nlirnc  witters  are  augmented  by  n 
l«r  part  of  it*  course  only.  The 

It.-n-  il.  In  gin  u.  rise  in  conrequence  "i  tin-  rain*  in  UN 
it  nit  at  Uie-  end  of  April,  their  rate  of  increase  for 
irimi  lortnight  being  about  an  inch  a  day :  this  gradually 
ugiiienl*  to  two  or  three  inches  a  day,  and  the  total  rise 
hi  .  nits,  by  the  end  of  June,  lo  between  15  and  16  ft.,  or 
it  ii  i be  entire  height  It  strains,  before  any  quantity  of  rain 
in  B-  ogsl.  But  fmm  the  latter  period,  when  the  rains 
liccome  general,  the  medium  increase  of  the  water  ia 
..!>•>  i;  five  inches  a  day;  and  by  the  eoxi  of  July  all  the 
kiwer  parti  of  Bengal,  contiguous  lo  the  Gnnge*  and  Brah 
aanpuu.t,  are  under  water.  The  progress  of  the  Inundation, 
in  consequence  of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  Li  very  slow, 
being  no  worn  than  half  a  mile  nn  hour.  Ow  ing  t"  iMi 
ami  other  physical  causes,  the  difference  in  the  height  of 
the  wilier*  adjacent  bs  and  at  a  distance  fmm,  the  tea,  it 
very  considerable,  but  increases  in  proportion  10  iba  OH 
tame  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Sunderbunds.  the  intlu- 
enee  of  the  inundation  ia  at  ordinary  limes  little  or  not  all 
felt;  tit  I.uchipoor.  about  10  m.  Inland,  It  Is  when  baghevt 
about  6  ft.  in  elevation ;  at  Dacca.  14  ft.;  nt  Costco  31  It., 
and  at  Jellingley.  near  the  apex  of  the  deltn,  $2  ft.  Tlw 
total  increane  at  the  latter  place  may.  h<ovr\er,  in  medium 
years,  be  set  down  at  31  ft  The  rise  of  the  inundation 
continue*  tiU  nearly  the  middle  of  Aug-  For  a  few  days 
amending  the  15th  of  that  month,  its  height  is  nearly  *ta 
Uonttry ;  but  it  then  begins  to  decrease,  notwithstanding 
thai  great  quantities  of  rain  continue  to  fall  for  ibe  next 
six  or  seven  week*.  During  the  latter  ball  of  Aug..  and 
the  whole  of  Sept..  the  decrease  I*  from  3  to  4  inches  n 


at  a  great 

brought  by  them 


the  gulf  of 
is  subject  u>  the 
or  »  rapid  rush  of  Uie  tide  in 
river  to  a  considerable  distance,    it  is 
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spring  tides.  This  occurs  In  all  the  months  of  the  Oanre*. 
and  particularly  in  the  llooghly.  through  which  branch  it 
ascends  aa  far  ns  Culnn,  or  even  Nuddea,  300  hi.  Irusa  tha 


any;  from  Sept,  Oil  the  end  of  Nov.  it  gradually  li  —  n 
from  3  in.  to  1|  In.   Tin*  decrease  of  the  inundation,  how- 
wa  not  uniformly  keep  pice  with  that  of  the  river, 
on  of  the  height  of  the  bnaka;  but  after  Iho  begin- 
Oct.  when  Uie  raina  have  ne  irly  censed,  the  re 
r  of  it  goes  off  quickly  by  evaporation,  leaving  IOC 
U  highly  manured.   The  Gauge*  fcPWMOl  nt  the  aver 
rsiaQ  oi  hill  l  ftu  inc  ti  tt  il  iy *  fri     i  fit  c?  nd  fl^X  *^  m  vi  ihIhm* 
the  latter  end  of  April,  when  It  Is  lowest  in  Bengal, 
though  the  rnlna  In  the  mountain*  have  already  begun  to 
U  In  the  upper  port  of  its  course.    Major  Bennell 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  QgQfjl 
1  in  the  dry  aeaarra  H|  80.0)10  cubic  ft.,  and  in  the 
405.000  cubic  ft. ;  being  for  the  average  of 
ft  per  aecoml.    Hut  according  to 


tome  observations  made  at  Gha/.ipore.  above  Calcutta,  by 
Mr.  Kvereat  In  1831,  it  would  appear  that  In  tho  four 
months  of  the  flood  season  (June  to  Bcpt)  about  500.000 
cubic  ft  per  second  are  discharged  ;  while  the  average  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  La  only  100.000  cubic  ft.  pal 
second.  The  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  the  river 
la  very  great  According  lo  Mr.  Kvere«t  the  solid  matter 
susjwnded  in  the  water  during  the  raina  weighs  about 
1-4'JHth  part  of  the  water,  and  orcupies  about  1850th  part 
of  it*  bulk ;  giving  n  discharge  of  nbout  577  cubic  ft.  of 
mud  per  second,  or  n,OBs, 04 1,000  cubic  ft.  for  the  discharge 
in  the  l-'-'  dnys  of  rain.  The  total  annual  discharge  of 
mad  i*  emulated  nt  n\Jri*yi77,440  cnbie  ft ;  tho  weight  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell.  would  exceed  60  times  that 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt !  (Journal  of  lAt  Atiatic 
Surer*.  No.  6.  p.  838;  l.yrlCt  (icelogf,  i.,  3nl-364.) 

A  very  atriklng  effect  of  the  inundation  ot  the  Ganges  ia 
the  change  produced  by  it  yonr  after  year.  In  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  This  happens  in  numoroti*  parts  of  its  course 
through  the  lower  portion  of  the  grant  plain  of  llindnstan  ; 
but  particularly  in  Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  the  most  luoeo 
and  yielding.  The  different  branches  of  the  river  constant 
ly  shifting  their  places,  a  number  of  extensive  jkttl*.  or 
marshes,  are  continually  being  produced  ;  nnd  the  geograph- 
ical face  of  the  country,  the  condition  and  extant  of  private 
propertiea,  ate.,  chance  in  the  same  proportion.  In  conse- 
quence, ulan,  of  the  lousonesa  of  the  soil  tlimttrh  which  It 
flows,  the  river  is  alternately  forming  and  ilestmyingislnnds 
In  it*  bed,  some  of  which  are  4  or  5  m.  in  extent,  yet  form- 
ed or  removed  in  the  apnea  of  a  few  year*.  Certain  tract* 
•re  preserved  from  the  inundation  by  being  surrounded  by 

at  upwards  of  1000  m.   Th«  nuuey  of 


The  column  of  water  is  iocoetlme*  a  dozen  feet  as 
lieight  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  often  5  ft.  high  op 
ptwile  Calcutta.  It*  appearance  is  that  of  a  nwuimaa  bat 
low  in  a  storm,  or  the  dash  of  a  foaming  surf:  it*  asanas 
resemblea  that  of  a  steamboat  bat  Is  infla  Italy  tonasnr. 
Sometime*  it  take*  one  side  of  the  river,  sometimes  tha 
other:  it  never  extend*  uver  the  whole  basin.  "The  una* 
Of  it*  approach  being  well  known,  hundreds  of  taoau  nana 
then  be  seen  rowing,  as  for  life,  towards  (he  middle  of  the 
river,  the  crews  urging  oa  ench  other  with  wild  shotru  et 
shriek*,  though  at  the  moment  no  dancer  appear*,  bui 
siN>n  niter  ward  the  spectator  is  made  sensible  bow  n»-res- 
**ry  was  the  precaution,  ns  the  *#re  foam*  by  with  ire 
mendoua  nowe  and  velocity."  (J!/raer,  In  M»d.  Tree..  u%, 
108.) 

Hut  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawfurd.  "With  all  the  dial 
ruliict  and  dangers  of  Uie  Ganges,  the  English,  if  thrw  b 
dian  conquest*  bo  of  any  advantage  to  them,  owe  almost  as 
much  gratitude  to  tho  Gnnge*  a*  the  Hindoo*  themselves, 
lor  unquestionably  to  it  they  nre  indebted  for  their  lodiaa 
empire.  It  ii  the  treat  military  highway  which  enabled  at 
to  conquer  the  richest  province*  of  Hindustan,  the  aro,ou» 
lion  of  w  hich  enabled  us  eventually  to  conquer  ana)  rsjaaa- 
lalfl  the  Mag  ot  our  possessions."  (KmAassy  to  Si*m.  St. 
l„  7.)  Its  value  to  tho  native*  of  llindostno  is  Uumrran 
Il  is.  and  » I  u  .i)  s  ha*  been,  the  grand  mute  nf  omumuoics 
Unn  ami  ttnmc  in  that  counUy,  throughout  w  Inch  the  raaci 
adap;e*l  t  r  the  conveyance  of  goods  are  eory  few.  Net 
only  the  main  stream,  but  all  its  tributaries  frnan  ta*  N, 
are  navigable  for  large  or  him  h  boat*,  to  the  very  tm  of  the 
than  half  the  year:  thus  fomunf  a 


value  of  the  commercial  export*  and  Imports  conveyed  by 
i  nif  ant^  a^i-J.0tJO.U00  a^yrar.    But  ten  times  the  above 


rd  th* 


of  rivers,  where  aim 
Is  also  occasionally  a  tun  _ 
present  the  grota  nmount  nf  the  imports  nnd  exports  ess- 
burked  on  it*  water*  vsrie*  between  XIO.OOQ.000  asd 
i.'1-J.OOO.OOO  nnnunlly  («er.  Calcutta),  independent  of  lbs 
inland  trade,  which  has.  doubtless,  not  n  little  inn  rami 
with  the  iurren«e  of  the  pop.,  nnd  the  gres-er  decree  of  ■ 
.in  r.  k  ;i  ft  >;iled  to  commerce  under  the  Bnglisb  rule 

"orhajsj  no  river  In  the  world  hns  on  its  banks  so  Bawf 
IKipulous  cities.    On  di liferent  branch**  of  the 
placed  Calcutta.  Moorshednbnd.  nnd  Dnccn,  the  tbr 
■  itie<  of  Bengal  with  a  united  pop.  of  little  short  ofaTi 
lion  ;  bc»idca  Chlnsum.  Cbandcrnagore.  Hoochly. 
K<H>rham|nK>r.  daa»iiidiawir.  Klshenngur,  Jansnre.  Ac. 
reeding  up  its  cuMe,  we  And  oa  It*  bank*  Ba> 
Monghir.  Palnn,  Gh-ixipoor.  Benanaa,  Allahabad, 
pore.  Furruckabad,  Ac,  with  myriads  of  village*,  templet 
and  bungalows. 
There  are  no  bridge*  over  this  river  after  It  hns  emerssj 
I  from  the  mountainous  region  ;  and  the  native*  who  aitonapl 
i  to  cross  It  where  boot*  are  not  ui-ed,  do  so  by  meains  of 
j  eni|ity  water  jar*.    The  native  craft  u«ed  in  the  Gangei 
I  vary  greatly  In  different  parts  of  it*  course.  The  flat  eltas 
I  it  built  vessels  nf  the  W.  districts  give  way  about  Pains  at 
|  haty,  deep,  and  heavy  boat*,  which  navigate  the  rival 
thence  to  Calcutta.    In  Ibe  Bunderbund*.  agnin,  the  ah*J 
Inwncua  of  the  atreamt  require*  that  the  ve*  els  ahonld  bt 
without  keela;  and  the  banks  there  being  irnpmruraM* 
for  the  tracking- rope,  rowing  is  the  chief  method  of  pmpsJ- 
« i< in .    The  boats  nn  ihe  main  arm  of  the  Ganges,  and  etb> 
era  in  the  K.  part  nf  the  delta,  are  better  than  tbooe  no  tbS 
ll'sichlv.  though  all  nre  of  a  very  nide  and  cheap  bind. 

The  Gnngea,  fmm  Gangrtutri  to  Bangor  island.  Is  roo*bf 
ered  holy  by  Hindoos  of  all  castes,  thoush  la  some  piact* 
mnch  more  an  than  in  others.  Hindoo  witnesses  in  Brrtsdi 
courts  of  justice  nre  awnrn  upon  the  water  of  the  Cancan, 
aa  the  Chriatians  and  Mussulmans  are  upon  their  mcrre 
book*.   The  Ganges  water  is  believed  bv  the  Hindoos  as 


baa  to  be  irrigated  si  certain  periods,  whea  the  dyke*  must 
be  cut;  beside*  which,  they  do  not  alwnys  answer  their 
purpose,  owing  to  the  want  of  tenacity  in  their  materials 


purify  from  all  sins ;  many  ablutions  and  suicides  acrred- 
bigly  take  phce  in  it ;  and  the  feet  nf  the  dying,  wnsattss 
are  snAciently  near  resident*,  are  in  mart  irrtaace*  kss- 
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GANJAM. 

Eidkunde  von  Attn,  It.,  part  8,  p.  1 100-1248;  Atiatic  Re 
ttarckts  ,  Coiekrttkt;  Heber;  Prin»ep,i  t^  p*$*im.) 
GANJAM,  a  dtatf.  of  Briueh  Hlndostan.    «««  Ci*ca«i, 

NORTHCRX. 

GaujaH.  a  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the  above  district, 
near  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bcnfal.  04  m.  S.K.  Cuttnck. 
and  535  m.  N.R.  Madras.  It  formerly  had  a  considerable 
pop.,  as  well  as  numerous  and  excellent  private  houses 
belonging  lo  British  civil  officers,  a  fort,  cantonments,  Itc. ; 
but  it  has  now.  In  great  port,  been  deserted,  and  fallen  into 
decay,    i  Hamilton's  E.  /.  Oat.) 

GANNAT,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep.  Allier.  cop.  arrond.. 
on  the  Andelot,  33.  m.  8.  Moulin*.  Pop.  (1830)  5109.  It  la 
Ul  hui 1 1.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle  still  serve  as  a  prison.  It  has  an  hospital 
and  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction. 

OAP  (nn.  Vavinemm),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute* 
Alpes,  of  whieh  It  is  the  cap..  In  a  wide  valley,  nearly  2500 
ft  above  the  see,  surrounded  by  Inferior  Alpine  ranges,  and 
nn  the  rond  from  Pnris  to  Marseilles  by  way  of  Grenoble. 
44  in.  U.K.  Grenoble ;  Int.  44P  XT  37"  N.,  long.  5©  5'  8"  K. 
Pop.  I -:<'.  i  5561.  It  k  a  very  III -built  and  generally  disa- 
greeable town.  Its  principal  public  edifices  are,  the  cathe- 
dral, prefecture,  town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  hall  of  justice, 
ami  barracks,  some  of  which  are  good  buildings.  The  ca- 
thedral »  In  the  Gothic  style,  and  richly  ornamented ;  It 
rontslns  the  tomb  and  efngy  of  the  celebrated  constable  De. 
I^idigireres.  The  tomb  Is  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble, 
mrrottnilrd  with  bas-reliefs  Wi  alabaster,  represeallng  the 
principal  nettons  of  thru  warrior.   It  has  several  other 

a  society  of  emulation,  a 
irnl  history,  collections  of  paintings,  sculp- 
and  physical  objects,  and  a  smallfhrntre. 
i  It  supplied  with  water  by  two  small  rivulet*;  but 
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fall,  and  In  1832  a  public 
hectolitres  of  water,  was 


Gap  I*  the  rent  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  nnd 
commerce  ;  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen 
fabrics,  silks,  chamois  nnd  other  kinds  of  leather,  nnd  Cnt- 
ton  yam.  Ita  immediate  vicinity  is  very  fertile :  there  are 
In  it  many  marble  quarries  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  many  mineral  springs.  This  town  Is  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity ;  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  Tncorn,  under  the  name  of 
Van.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  4th  century, 
and  belonged  for  a  leoctliened  period  to  Its  own  prince  or 
count  bishop*.  It  suffered  creamy  in  the  middle  ages,  from 
the  devnstnthina  of  the  l.nmhanU  nnd  Pararcns.  and  from 
repotted  siege*,  (ires,  the  plague,  religious  wars.  &<-..  but. 
more  thin  alt.  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Previously  to  1630,  Gap  It  snid  to  have  hnd  16,000  inhab. 
(lt»go,  nrt.  Hamte*  Alpes ;  Guide  dm  Voyagrur,  £-«.) 

GARD,  a  dep.  of  France,  In  the  8,  port  of  the  kingdom, 
formerly  comprised  la  the  prov.  of  Languedoc ;  between 
lat,  43°  27  nnd  44°  2T  N..  and  long.  3»  17'  and  4°  30*  E. ; 
having  N.  the  dept.  Lore  re  and  Ardcchc;  E.  the  Rhone, 
separating  It  from  Vnurluse  and  Bouehcs-du  Rhone:  VV. 
Avevron ;  and  8.  Ilcrnult.  the  Mediterranean,  nnd  the  Isle 
de  Carmngtie.  Area.  592, 108  hec(.  Pop.  (1836)  360.259. 
about  140.000  >if  whom  are  Protectant*.  The  N.  and  VV. 
parts  are  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Cevenne*.  the 
general  slope  of  the  dep.  being  from  N.W.  to  8.E..  in  which 
latter  part  of  its  surface  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
level  country,  with  numerous  nnd  extensive  pools  and 
marshes.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  a  8.E.  direction ;  the 
principal  ore  the  Oard  or  Oardoo  (whence  the  dep.  de- 
rives lis  name),  the  Cere,  and  the  Vidourle.  The  Card, 
which  risea  in  the  Cevcnncs  from  several  sources,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  dep..  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  not 
far  from  Bcnnenlre.  after  a  course  of  about  GO  m.  It  at 
first  pusses  through  a  succession  of  deep  mountain  gorges ; 
and  when  the  snows  in  the  Ccvennes  liegin  to  melt,  it  sub 
jectathe  lower  parts  of  the  country  throiurh  which  it  pass- 
es Ui  extensive  and  often  very  destructive  inundations.  Its 
bed  sometimes  increases  In  width  tn  nearly  a  mile ;  anil  its 
not  (infrequently  rise  from  18  to  20  ft.  in  a  few 
The  Herault  has  Its  source  in  this  dep.  Climate 
variable,  but  for  the  most  p-irt  hot  and  dry.  The  N.  wind, 
or  bite,  blows  sometimes  with  rrcat  impetuosity,  and  the 
teirteto  Is  hv  no  means  rare.  The  arable  lands  rompri«c 
about  157.500  hectares  j  vlncvnrds  nhout  71.008  ditto  ;  for 
ests  106  472  ditto  j  and  heaths  about  158  000  ditto.  Though 
the  arable  land  is  In  general  pretty  fertile,  the  produce  of 
torn,  owint  to  the  extremely  backward  sinte  of  agriruluire. 
Is  estimated  nt  ontv  650.000  hectolitres,  being  nbout  half  the 
quantity  required  for  home  consumption.  It  is  principally 
wheat,  oat*,  nnd  birley.  A  good  many  potatoes  are  also 
grown,  and  In  the  mountain  region  chestnuts  go  far  tn  sup- 
ply the  place  of  corn,  the  Ccvennes  lining  covered  with 
chestnut  wood*.  The  plough  described  by  Virgil,  drawn  by 
two  mules.  W  In  common  n«e.  The  annual  produce  of 
wine  is  estimated  at  1.120.000  hectolitres,  a  third  part  nf 


which  la  consumed  in  the  dep. ;  the  wines  of  St.  Glllea 
and  Favel  are  those  most  esteemed.  The  dale,  jujube,  pu> 
tnchlo,  pomegranate,  etc.,  flourish  in  the  open  air;  oranges 
and  lemons  are  grown,  but  a  good  deal  or  care  Is  required! 
In  their  culture.  Olive-trees  are  grown  on  low  hills  with  a 
8.  aspect;  but  thev  sufTcr  severely  from  cold  winters,  and 
their  number  has  decreased  of  late.  Gard  hi  the  principal 
dep.  in  France  for  the  culture  of  the  mulberry :  In  1834, 
there  were  estimated  to  be  nearly  5,710.000  trees,  being 
more  than  double  the  number  in  1820.  The  quantity  or 
cocoons  collected  In  1835  amounted  to  3,000,230  kllog.  In 
1830,  about  500.000  sheep  belonged  to  this  dep.,  yielding 
about  O00.000  kilng.  of  wool.  Many  of  the  flocks  are  sent 
to  feed  on  the  Alps  in  the  summer.  In  1835.  of  114.309 
properties  subject  to  the  eontrikmtion  frHciert,  51,353  were 
assessed  at  leas  than  5  fr.,  and  10.564  between  5  and  10  fr. : 
the  number  of  considerable  properties  Is  greatly  below  the 
average  of  the  kingdom.  Gard  \»  rich  In  minerals;  nnd 
mining,  though  III  conducted,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  its  wealth.  Iron,  argentiferous  lead,  antimony, 
zinc  manganese,  4cc.,  are  found  in  the  mountains  j  nnd  gold 
Is  met  with  In  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Iron  is  imr- 
tieulariy  abundant ;  the  forges  of  the  arrond.  of  Alais  alona 
employ  from  1000  to  1900  bands.  In  1835,  thirteen  con! 
mines  were  wrought,  employing  shout  900  hands,  and 
yielding  about  400.000  metrical  quintals.  Great  quantities 
of  stlt  are  obtained  from  the  salt  marshes  on  the  const, 
which,  altogether,  occupy  a  surface  of  86  hectares.  In  the 
salt  pans  of  Peceals.  during  June  nnd  July,  as  many  aa 
2000  hands  are  employed  to  wash  the  prodi 
1200  workmen  are  employed  In  the  gypsur 
other  quarries.   The  total  value  of  the  ml 

fr.  Gard  may  I 
deps.  in  the  8.  of  France  fbr  i 
Industry:  it  Is  especially  distinguished  for  It*  manu- 
facture* of  «llk.  The  principal  seat  of  these  is  Nlmea, 
where  thev  employ  about  13,000  hands.  The  F.neyti.  dtt 
Ornt  dm  Monde  estimates  the  value  of  the  silk  fabrics  an- 
nually produced  in  the  dep.  at  19  million  fr.  The  other 
manufactures  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 
paper,  pasteboard,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  earthenware.  <tc. ; 
there  arc  besides  many  tawing  nnd  dyeing  establishments. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  const  canals  are  numerous, 
and  include  III  nee  of  Bcaucnlre,  fylvcreal.  Grand  Roublae, 
fce.  There  Is,  however,  but  one  seaport,  Aigues  Mortes, 
and  this  Is  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  with  winch  ft 
comtmintcntes  by  the  Inst  named  canal.  One  hundred  and 
two  fairs  arc  annually  Imlden  in  the  dep. ;  among  them  it 
the  celebrated  one  of  Bcaucnlre  (which  see).  Gard  is  di- 
vided into  f. mi  arrond.:  chief  towns.  Nlmea.  the  capital, 
Alnis,  I '/.-,  and  \,>  Vignn.  It  sends  five  mems.  to  the  <  h. 
of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (1838-39),  2790.  Total  public 
rev.  (1831).  11.891.706  fr. ;  expenditure.  6.376.356  fr.  The 
antiquities  in  thlx  dep.  belong  principally  to  the  Roman  pe- 
riod. The  principal  is  the  amphitheatre  (tee  Ninas),  and 
the  Pont  de  Ottrd.  The  latter  is  nn  aqueduct,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  relics  of  the  Roman  inner,  built  over  the 
Cardial,  about  10  m.  N.R.  Mines.  Ingll*  thus  describe*  It 
(Switzerland,  it-c,  ch.  xiit.):  "The  aqueduct  is  formed 
upon  three  bridge*,  one  abnve  another;  the  total  height, 
from  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  being 
156  ft.  The  undermost  of  the  bridges  consists  of  six  arches, 
through  the  largest  of  which  the  river  pas«'*.  The  middle 
bridge  has  eleven  arches ;  and  the  uppermost  has  thirty- 
five  arches  (hut  these  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  both 
the  other  tiers).  Above  this  la  the  aqueduct,  which  Is  4| 
ft.  hlch  and  4  ft.  wide.  The  arches  both  of  the  lower  and 
middle  bridge  are  unequal ;  which,  if  It  dne*  not  increase 
the  architectural  heauir  of  the  structure,  certainly  adds  lo 
It*  picturesque  effect.  The  two  lower  stories  of  the  bridge 
are  formed  of  hewn  stones,  placed  together  without  the  aid 
of  anv  cement;  but  the  mnsoawork  underneath  the  aque- 
duct Is  of  rouah  stones  cemented,  by  whieh  all  filtration 
was  of  coarse  prevented."  After  the  i' 
power,  the  Vandal*.  Visigoths,  Saracen*, 
cessively  possessed  this  dep.  (Hmgm\  an.  f?er*f ;  fJjMgJ 
TmHet ;  Diet.  Oeof^  in.) 
GARDA  (LAKE  OF),  an.  Tmui  Bnoemt, 


lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  bounded  by  the  provs 
Breech,  and  Verona,  and  the  circ  of  Rovercd 


nil.  From  Pcschiera.  nt  it*  B.E.  extremity  (15  m.  VV.  Ve> 
mrn\  It  stretch**  N.N.E.  lo  Rlvn.  a  distance  of  about  35  m 
Its  lower  or  8.  portion  is  abrait  19  m.  aero**  where  brond 
est ;  but  it*  upper  or  N.  portion  Is  oot  more  than  from  3  to 
4  m.  scroa*.  It  I*  everywhere  enclosed  by  ramifications  of 
Ihe  Alp*,  except  on  the  8..  where  the  luxuriant  plsln  pre 
sent*  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mamlneent  mountain  re* 
nerv  that  close*  round  it*  upper  water*. 

On  the  8.  shore  of  Ihe  lake,  between  Pcschiera  and  Rl 
vol  tell  a.  the  narrow  peninsula  of  81  red  one  project*  nbom 
4  m.  into  the  lake.    Il  la  joined  lo  the  mninland  bv  a  low- 
neck,  but  behind  this  It  riaea  Into  a  hill 
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GARDINER. 

with  olives,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  some  ruins,  said 
to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Catullus.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  the  poet  had  o 
Country-house  in  Ibis  singularly-beautiful  situation;  and 
he  has  expressed  bis  admiration  of  and  attachment  to  it  in 
some  fine  verses: 

i  Strauo,  iomtanunqua 


"The  soil  of  this  peninsula,"  says  Kim  lace,  "is  fertile 
I  its  surface  varied;  sometimes  shelving  in  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, at  other  times  breaking  in  craggy  magnificence ;  and 
thus  furnishing  every  requisite  for  delightful  walks  and 
luxurious  baths ;  while  the  views  vary  at  every  step,  pre 
denting  rich  coasts  or  barren  mountains,  sometimes  confined 
to  the  cultivated  scenes  of  the  neighbouring  shore,  and  at 
other  limes  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  windings  of  the  lake 
and  the  recesses  of  the  Alps."    (i.,  203,  8vo  ed.) 

The  surface  of  this  lake  is  elevated  about  330  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  generally  deep ;  it  waters  are  re- 
markably pure  and  limpid ;  and  it  Is  well  stocked  with  fish. 
In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  level  of  its  surface  is  raised 
4  or  5  ft  by  the  melting  of  ihe  snow  on  the  Alps.  It  re 
ceives  the  waters  of  the  Sarco  at  iia  N.  extremity  near 
ftiva;  but  none  of  Its  other  feeders  are  of  such  importance 
as  to  merit  any  special  notice.  Its  surplus  waters  are  car- 
ried off  by  the  Minclo,  which  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera. 
A  great  number  of  towns  and  villages  are  built  upon  its 
banks,  of  which  the  principal,  besides  Peachiera.  are  De 
senxano,  Salo,  Gargnano,  Rlva,  Garda,  whence  the  lake 
has  its  modern  name,  ttc.  The  greater  number  of  these 
towns  have  safe  and  commodious  harbours,  and  a  good 
deal  of  trade  Is  carried  on  upon  the  lake.  Like  all  Alpine 
it  is  subject  to  violent  stormi  and  gusts  of  wind,  a 
to  which  Virgil  has  alluded— 

«  r  uc  ,bu,  si  froniiu  amigaa*.  Bauer  nwisa" 

O-rr.  .1..  It*.  ISO. 

GARDINER,  p.  t.  Kennebec  Co..  Me.,  6  m.  8.  Augusta, 
904  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Kennebec  river.  Watered  by 
Cobheseconte  river,  which  here  enters  Kennebec  river, 
affording,  by  a  succession  of  falls,  extensive  water-power. 
It  contains  thirty-four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen- 
fnctory,  two  paper-milts,  five  grist  mills,  sixteen  saw  mills, 
six  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper  and  one  periodical,  one  academy,  70  students, 
twenty-one  schools,  9086  scholars.  Pop.  5043.  The  village 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Kennebec  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  Cobbeseconte  river.  The  ground  rises  gently 
from  the  river,  affording  many  commanding  sites  for  dwell- 
ings. It  contains  two  churches,  one  Epucopnl  and  one 
Methodist ;  a  bank,  a  lyceam,  and  has  many  fin*  dwellings. 
Vewls  of  190  tons  come  up  to  its  wharves. 

GARDINER'S  I8LAND,  Suffolk  co,  N.Y..  lies  off  the  E. 
end  of  Long  Island,  is  about  4  m.  long  and  9  wide,  and  con- 
tains 3000  acres.  It  was  settled  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  commanded  the  fort  at  Bay  brook  from  1635  to 
1630.  This  valuable  estate  belongs  to  his  descendants,  and 
has  an  extensive  dairy,  produces  excellent  cbeose,  and  has 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  Hocks  of  sheep.  It  belongs 
to  Knsthanipton  township.  The  celebrated  pirate  Kidd  de- 
posited here  a  box  containing  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  nn  nccount  of  which  was  found  nmnng  his  papers ; 
and  the  box  was  disinterred  and  delivered  to  commission- 
ers appointed  to  receive  It.  It  contained  730  oz.  of  gold, 
847  of  silver,  and  18  of  precious  stones.  This  discovery 
has  led  to  a  fruitless  search  for  money  in  other  places. 

GARDINER'S  BAY.  N.Y„  is  enclosed  by  Gardiner's  and 
Plum  Islands,  and  Is  about  8  m.  in  diameter,  in  a  form  ap- 
proaching to  a  circle. 
GARDNER,  p  t.  Worcester  co„  Mass.,  58  m.  N.N.W. 
418  W.    Incorporated  in  1785.    Otter  river,  a 
of  Miller's  river,  affords  water  power.    It  contains 
res,  one  grist-mill,  eight  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  six 
317  scholars.   Pop.  1360. 

t,  Penobscot  cn..  Me,  98  m.  N.N.E.  Au- 
in  1811.    Watered  by  Kan 
one  store,  one  grist  mill,  four 
saw  mills,  one  tannery,  seven  schools,  350  scholars.  Pop. 
1065. 

GARLIESTOWN.  a  village  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co. 
Wigtown,  at  the  bead  of  a  small  hay.  W.  coast  of  Wig- 
town bay.  Pop.  560.  The  main  street  is  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle,  facing  the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is  toler- 
ably safe  and  commodious.  Is  the  centre  of  a  good  deal  of 
routing  trade;  and  it  Is  the  only  port  in  Wigtownshire  at 
which  the  steamer  that  plies  between  Galloway  and  Llv- 
erfiool  touches.  Galloway  House,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  or  Galloway,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lage. Patrick  Hannay,  a  poet  of  the  17th 
964 
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GARRARD. 

works  are  now  so  rare  that  a  copy  recently  bronght  at  a 
public  sale,  X43  10s.  6rf.,  wns  burn  at  rknhle  Place  (as* 
which  his  father  was  proprietor),  near  Gartirstoo.  !.Vir 
raw'*  Lit.  Hint-  •/  f/sltassy,  3d  edit.  p.  26H.) 

GARMOUTH,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Elgin,  at  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Suey.  35  m.  N.W.  Aberdeen,  and  6*  en  N.B. 
Elgin.  Pop  675.  The  harbour  was  injured  by  Morayshire 
floods  in  1839,  by  Ihe  deposition  of  gravel  in  the  bay ;  but  H 

exports  arc  timber,  grain  and  salmon.  The  value  of  timber 
(which  is  floated  down  the  Spey  from  forests  in  the  rotertor) 
exported  here,  was,  at  one  lime,  estimated  si  X40.UU0  « 
year;  but  It  now  seldom  exceeds  XI 100.  About  S0.0UO  qrs. 

and  wheat  are  annually  exp<wted. 


of  grain,  chiefly  oats  ana  wheat  are  annually  exp>vte«. 
The  Spry  Fishing  Company's  salmon  smacks  do  not  asms 

into  the  harbour,  but  load  in  the  bay.  Pram  eight  to  i 


such  smacks  are  employed  In  conveying 
the  London  market.   In  1834,  seventy- 
shipped  ;  each  cargo  contained,  at  an  av 
2H)  ewt  of  fish,  worth  X5  per  cwt.  or.  I 
X  103,300.   But  this  produce  is  above  the  i 

-\>«r  Slat.  jtee.  of  SftUud.  (•  Sprymowth 

GARONNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  see.  Sc*  alas 
Giaoapt.  Dar. 

GARONNE  (HAUTE),  a  dep.  of  France,  region  8, 
formerly  comprised  in  the  pro  v.  of  Languedor.  between  1st 
42°  40/  and  43°  55'  N,  and  long.  0°  37*  and  2^  3"  W„  ha vtog 
N.  the  dep.  Tam-et-Garonne,  E.  those  of  Torn  and  Audc, 
S.E.  Ariege,  W.Gera  and  Mantes  Pyrenees,  and  S.  the  Pyr- 
enees. Area.  618558  hectares.  Pop.  (1838)  454.727.  I»S.W. 
portion  is  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  the  higbevt  of 
which  M.  Maladetia,  Is  11.100  ft  above  the  level  «*f  the  sea; 
and  among  which  there  are  numerous  glaciers.  In  the  fiJL, 
there  are  some  plains  of  considerable  extent  The  Gamona 
rises  a  little  beyond  the  Spanish  border;  but  roast  nf  the 
upper  part  of  Its  course  is  in  this  dep.,  which  hence  derive* 
Its  name.  The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Tars.  Ariege,  and 
Salat.  all  of  which  have  a  N.  course,  and  ore  tributary  to 
the  Garonne.  Climate  generally  temperate  ;  but  none  of  tbs 
Pyrenem  dcp*.  suffer  so  much  frum  hsU-sroruis.  These, 
according  to  Hugo,  have,  within  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
destroyed  3,000.000  quintals  of  standing  corn.  This  is  as 
essentially  agricultural  dep.,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moat 
productive  of  grain.  The  arable  land  amount*  to  about 
353000  hectares;  and  the  produce  of  corn  Is.  in  general, 
nearly  double  whit  is  required  for  home  consumption.  la 
1833,  the  cr.ips  of  all  forts  were  estimated  at  ill*.!*?  hec 
tolitres,  of  which  wheat  made  nltout  a  half;  the  rest 
slsling  principally  of  niaixe.  millet  nnd  onts.  Vine 
occupy  48,008  hectares,  and  about  470.000  bectol.  of 
are  mnde  annually  ;  the  best  kinds  are  those  of  i 
Vlllandric,  Montesquieu,  etc.  Garden  cultivation  Is 
attended  to.  Near  Tiailouse.  Mr.  Inglls  says.  "  cm -6 
vlneyanK  gnrdens,  and  country-houses,  occupy  every  inch 
of  land :  and  tlia  appearance  of  the  country  , 
a  healthy  and  happy  condition."  Orange  t 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers;  the  culture  of  the 
tree  Is  very  little  pursued.  The  mountains  and 
afford  good  pasturage  ;  but  there  are  few  artificial  rue 
and  the  number  of  cattle  is  smaller  than  la  the  e<mti, 
deps.  Near  Toulouse,  a  fine  breed  of  horses  was  formerly 
raised  for  the  dragoon  service,  but  it  has  been  suffered  m  de- 
generate. Poultry  are  plentiful :  lhrp«lt*a>  Ton/smse.  mans 
of  ducks'  livers,  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  In  1835.  of  133.336 
properties  subject  to  the  restriiafta*  /eseirrr,  50,493  were 
assessed  nt  less  than  5  fr,  nnd  23.291  at  frum  5  to  10  fr. 
The  number  of  considerable  estates  is,  however,  above  the 
average  of  the  deps.  Mines  numerous,  especially  Umiss 
of  iron  ;  but  there  are  others  of  copper,  antimony,  MasjssMa* 
zinc  lead.  4tc. ;  and  some  Important  marble  quarries.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products.  In  1835.  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  1.539.345  fr.  Mineral  rprlngs  are  abundant :  many 
of  them  are  visited  by  invalids;  among  which  may  be 
specified  those  of  Bagneres  de  Luchon.  Manufactures 
various,  bat  not  extensive  or  flourishing ;  the  chief  are  of 
tools  and  other  metallic  articles,  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  sail-cloth,  hats,  watches,  mathemati- 
cal instruments,  etc..  The  trade  is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  commences  in  this  dep.  T<>ul<*u»e 
is  al<«  the  entrepot  for  supplying  the  N.  of  Spain  with  the 
products  of  central  and  N.  Europe.  The  dep.  is  divided 
into  four  arronds. ;  It  sends  six  mens,  to  the  ch.  of  dep. 
Number  of  electors  (1838-39),  3185;  chief  towns.  Tusilnuse. 
the  capital,  Muret  St  Gaudens,  and  Ville-francbe.  Total 
public  revenue  (1831),  13.178.804  francs.  (//„g*.  art 
Oarennt ;  F.ncwt.  de*.  On*  du  Monde.) 

GARRARD,  county.  Ky.  Situated  a  little  E.  of  the 
of  the  state,  and  contains  340  sq.  m.    Bounded  N.  bv 
lucky  r..  W.  by  Dick's  r..  N.E.  by  Faint  Lick  er.  Ii 
tained.  la  1840.  9.!20  neat  caltle,  17. 


and  produced  57  941  bushels  of  wheal.  38. 184  of  rye.  57T,  <95 
of  Indian  corn.  140,130  of  oats,  16\554  of  potatoes,  473,4*) 
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GASCONADE. 

i  of  tobacco,  35,888  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty-two 
seven  flouring  mill*,  thirty-four  cn«i  nulls,  eleren 
•aw  mill*,  fix  tanneries  twenty-two  distilleries  .  four  aca- 
demies, ISO  students,  fifteen  schools,  390  scholars.  Pop., 
whites.  7.110  ;  slaves,  3,383 ;  Tree  coloured,  67  ;  total,  10,400. 
Capital.  Lancaster. 

GASCONADE  r..  Mo.,  riaea  In  Pulaaki  co.,  and.  flowing 
N.N.C..  It  enter*  Missouri  r.,  on  die  8.  aide,  100  miles  from 
Its  month.  Between  Pulaaki  and  Crawford  counties,  which 
It  divide*,  it  has  much  yellow  pine  on  Its  hanks.  Here  are 
several  saw  mill*.  Iron  and  lead  ore  abound  on  its  border*, 
and  sall-petre  exists  in  caves.  In  which  are  found  Indian 
axes  and  Implements  of  various  kinds.  Ancient  mounds 
are  also  found  along  this  stream. 

Gasconade,  county.  Mo.,  situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1,260  sq.  in.  Gasconade  r.  passes 
through  Its  centre.  Iron  ore  and  sulphur  are  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  Missouri  buhr  mill-stone  of  a  superior  quality. 
Interesting  ancient  works  exist.  It  contained.  In  1840, 4,500 
neat  cattle,  3,470  sheep,  10.071  swine;  and  produced  7,149 
bushels  of  wheat.  136.880  of  Indian  com,  10,81(1  of  oats, 
•,073  of  potatoes,  24,028  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  bad  eighteen 
■tores,  cnpltal  105,510.  Pop.,  whites,  4.087;  slaves,  342; 
free  coloured,  one ;  total,  5.330.  Capital  Herinon. 
GASCON  Y,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  prova.  of  France. 


which  comprised  previously  to  the  revolution  the  country 
now  Included  In  the  deps.  of  the  Hautet  Pyrin**,  Oert, 
and  JUndto,  and  portions  of  the  country  now  included  in 
the  deps.  of  B&ttts  Prrenttt,  Haute  Garonne,  and  Lot  et 


Baiiet  Pyrenees, 

GASPARJLLA  SOUND,  Flor..  extends  from  Clini  inlet. 
•  m.  to  Charlotte  hay,  and  is  toward  the  8.W.  part  of  the 
peninsula.  It  Is  about  2  m.  wide.  Clini  inlet  has  four  feel 
of  water,  and  Gaspnrilla  inlet  has  six  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar. 

GASPER,  t,  Preble  co„  O.   Pop.  836. 

GASTON,  p.  v..  Northampton  co.,  N.  C,  87  m.  N.E.  Ba 
Icigtt,  301  W.   Situ « ted  on  the  N.  sale  of  Roanoke  r.,  at 
the  termination  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gas  ion  railroad. 

GATES,  county,  N.C.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  353  sq.  in.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Chowan 
r„  N.  by  Virginia,  and  W.  by  Blnckwaler  r.  It  contained, 
in  1840,  4,001  neat  cattle,  8,103  sheep,  15.358  swine  ;  and 
produced  2,951  buthels  of  wheat,  1,370  of  rye.  192,815  of 
Indian  corn.  10.329  of  oats,  91,552  of  potatoes,  86,591  pounds 
of  cotton.  It  had  ten  stores,  four  grist-mills,  one  aaw-mill, 
•tghtv-nine  distilleries ;  one  academy,  forty-eight  students, 
Ave  schools,  133  scJiolsrs.  Pop.,  whiles,  4,137 ;  slaves,  3,642 ; 
'rec  coloured,  383 ;  total,  8,161.   Capital,  Gatesvllle. 

Gates,  p.  t.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  3  m.  W  Rochester,  325 
si.  YV.N.VV.  Albany,  373  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Genesee  r. 
It  contain*  one  store,  one  tannery,  nine  schools,  426  scholars. 
Pop.  1.728. 

GATEHOUSE,  a  bor.  of  regality,  river-port,  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Fleet, 
i  liule  abovo  where  It  falls  Into  Fleet  bay,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrlck.  28  tn.  S.  V 


and  64  m.  VV.  I 


unded  on  both  sides  by  finely  i 
s  town,  which  Is  principally 
,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Fleet, 


VV.  Dumfries. 
_  t.   Pop.  2,000.    It  Is  beau- 
valley  opening  on  the  8.  to  the 
by  finely  wooded,  picturesque 
in  the  par. 

leet,  that  is  " 


by  a  bridge,  consists  principally  of  three  parallel  streets,  and 
is  remarkably  neat,  clean,  and  well  built.  The  par.  church, 
erected  in  1817,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  N. ;  and  it  has  also 
•  secession  meeting  house,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Inde 
pendents.  There  are  four  school*  In  the  parish,  one  of  which 
Li  parochial,  and  tin-  expense  of  one  for  young  girls  Is  wholly 
defrayed  by  Lady  Anne  Murray.  Tho  Fleet  is  navigable 
to  Gatehouse  by  vessels  of  180  tons  burthen;  and  within 
these  few  years  it  hn*  been  deepened,  straightened,  and  Its 
navigation  greatly  facilitated  through  the  exertions,  and  at 
the  sole  expense,  of  Mr.  Murray,  M.  P.  Gatehouse  had  for- 
merly three  cotton  mills;  but  of  these  only  two  are  now  nt 
work :  they  employed,  in  1840,  200  hand*.  It  has  also  a 
brewery,  two  tan  works,  and  a  branch  of  the  Com.  Bank  of 
Scotland.  It  was  created  n  bor  of  bnrony  in  1795 ;  and  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  two  buitics,  and  four  counsellors.  A 
bor.  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  £5  is  held 
once  a  fortnight.  Market  day,  Saturday  ;  and  a  rural  fair 
four  rimes  a  year. 
Gatehouse  is  mainly  indebted  for  it*  existence  and  pros- 

Crity  to  the  public  spirit,  liberality,  and  intelligence  of  the 
le  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughion,  and  Iris  son.  the  present  Mr. 
Murray,  M.  P.  for  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  whose 
estate  it  is  built.  Callyhouse,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Murray  family,  lies  nttout  1  in.  S.  from  the  town.  It  is 
wholly  of  granite,  finely  polished:  it  was  constructed  after 
a  design  by  Adams,  but  ha*  been  modernized  and  signally 
unproved  by  lis  present  proprietor.  It  Is  beautifully  situated  ; 
and,  whether  we  regard  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
grou  p  pea  ranee  and  magnificence  of 


GATTOfc. 

the  house,  It  U  certainly  surpassed  by  very  few  residence* 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  a  good  coUee- 
llon  of  picture* ;  and  in  its  unrivalled  marble  vestibule  art 
some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture.  Including  a  noble  head  of 
Napoleon,  by  Thorwaldscn. 

GATESHEAD,  a  pari.  bor..  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
E.  div.  of  Cheater-ward,  co.  Durham,  on  8.  bank  of  river 
Tyne,  which  divide*  it  from  Newcastle,  of  which  It  ts  sub- 
stantially a  suburb,  and  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  across  the  river.  Area  of  par  and  old  bor.  (a  small 
part  of  Heworth  chapelry  is  Included  in  the  new  bor.},  3.32U 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1831.  11,767;  183!,  15.177.  "It  con 
ststs  of  only  one  good  and  wide  street,  and  which  is  the  high 
road  to  the  S .  The  several  nnrrow  streets  and  lanes  which 
comprise  the  remainder  of  the  town,  branch  off  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  street,  and  the  pop.  on  the  different  sides 
Is  not  very  unequal.  There  is  not  any  appearance  of  wealth 
or  houses  belonging  to  the  richer  classes ;  the  town  Is  dense 
ly  populated  with  the  families  of  the  manufacturer*  and 
pitmen  ;  the  master  uianufar  Hirers  or  proprietors  of  the  coal 
pita  reside  in  Newcastle  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
Fella,  where  they  can  enjoy  a  better  atmosphere  than  in  the 
town."  {Munuiput  Bound.  Rep.)  The  best  street  runs  m 
a  curve  by  the  church  to  the  river,  saving  the  steep  descent 
of  the  High  street.  The  par.  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform 
structure,  regularly  built,  having  a  handsome  and  lofty 
tower ;  the  interior  was  wholly  repaired,  at  great  expense, 
In  1838.  The  rectory,  which  was.  until  lately,  close  to  the 
church,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs.  In  Gateshead  fell, 
which  was  made  a  separate  par.  in  1800,  ia  a  well-built 
church,  opened  in  1825.  The  patronage  of  both  is  vested  In 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  which  stands 
S.  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  In  1810 ;  the  chaplain  is  appoint 
ed  by  the  rector  of  Gateshead.  There  are  several  place*  of 
worship  for  various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  of  whom 
the  Wesley  an  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  body.  The 
number  of  school*  in  the  bor.  (according  to  the  Durkim 
Pot.  Sthoolt'  Report)  is  forty-two,  educating  about  2,000 
children  :  there  are  eleven  Sunday-schools,  attended  by 
1,053.  Of  these,  the  anchorage  school,  founded  in  1658, 
held  In  the  chnreh-yard.  Is  free,  and  endowed  with  a  prin- 
cipal sum  of  £400.  St.  Edmund's  hospital,  founded  In  1248, 
was,  m  early  times,  a  considerable  monastery ;  it  was  re- 
established by  James  1.  tn  1611,  and  now  consists  of  a  mas- 
ter, chaplain,  and  ten  brethren,  who  divide  the  funds,  about 
£450  annually, 
who  appoints  i ' 
old  women. 

"  Gateshead  is  a  place  of  considerable  Importance,  not 
only  from  it*  proximity  to,  and  commercial  connexion  with, 
Newcastle,  from  which  it  I*  separated  only  by  the  river 
Tyne,  but  more  particularly  from  the  numerous  glass  manu- 
factories and  Iron-work*  within  the  town,  and  from  the 
coal-pits  in  Its  immediate  neighbourhood.  High  and  Lot* 
Fell,  which  are  hamlets  ia  the  S.  part  of  the  par.,  are  rural 
districts."  Here  are  large  quarries  for  grindstone*,  which 
are  much  esteemed,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  England.  (JnV 
sic;/..  Bound.  Report.)  The  old  bor.  of  Gateshead  i*  sup- 
posed to  have  been  incorporated  In  very  early  times ;  but 


The^rector  «"or^he  tiHW  *fin*  11  J**  uuurteti 


there  is  no  charter  extant,  "  the  ancient  deeds  and  papers 
having  been  surreptitiously  removed  many  year*  ago." 
Without  doubt,  the  Jealousy  of  the  more  powerful  Iowa  uf 
Newcastle,  and  the  long-continued  disputes  respecting  the 
privileges  of  the  Tyne  navigation,  deeply  injured  the  inte- 
rest* of  this  bor.  It  was  originally  governed  by  a  bailiff 
oppoinUd  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  subsequently  by 


ppointcd  by  i 
two  stewards. 


Bishop 

who  managed  the  borough  property,  i 
to  the  borough  holders'  and  freemen's  control ;  but, 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  It  Is  divided  into  three  i 

and  l«  governed  by  »ix  aldermen  and  eighteen  counsellors' 
The  Iteform  Act  conferred  on  this  bor..  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. :  it  includes, 
as  itltead)  stated,  part  of  Heworth  chnpelry  within  the 
limit"  of  the  new  pari.  bor.  Registered  electors  m  1838-39, 
534.  The  bor.  rev.,  including  rales,  amounted.  In  1830.  to 
£509  f>j  The  local  net  54  Geo.  III.  regulate*  the  leasing  uf 
property,  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  town.  The  assessed  taxes  of  Gateshead  in  1835  were 
£1.300.  Rental  in  1835,  £10,400;  nnd  the  rales  produced 
£3,870.  Fair*,  chiefly  for  hiring  servants,  are  held  on  the 
second  Monday  In  April  and  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

GATE8VILLE  p.  v.,  capital  of  <;:ites  co*  N.  C„  214  m. 
E.N.E.  Raleigh.  253  W.  Situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
Bennett's  cr..  a  small  branch  of  Chowan  r.  It  contains  a 
court  house,  jitil,  and  several  store*  and  dwellings. 

GATTON.  n  bor.  and  pnr.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  hund. 
of  Relgale,  17  m.  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  1,140  aero*: 
pop.  of  do„  in  Ie31,  145.  The  bur.  is  quite  inconsiderable, 
and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in  Eng- 
land of  a  nomination  or  rotten  bor.  It  sent  two  menu,  to 
the  II.  of  C.  from  1451  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
A*t,bywhichltwasdisfranchi»ed.  The  right  of 
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long  jetty,  and  having  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  a  tittle 
the  shore,  Rive*  it  great  advantage*  fur  trsde.    lu  exports 
are  fir  limber,  pilch,  tar,  and  iron ;  and  iu  chief  ui>\ 
whent  and  Mil. 

GENESEE,  r,  Jf.  Y,  rises  in  Potter  co..  Pa,  and. 
lag  mi..  V  Y.,  pursoes  a  northwardly  coarse  to  I  j 
rto.    It  is  about  145  m.  long,  135  of  which  are  In  the 
of  New  York.    In  the  town  of  Portage,  Alleghany  CO-  the 
r.  descend*  274  fert  in  the  spticeuf  tan,  principally  by  three 


was  nominally  in  the  Inhab.  paying  rest  sad  let  bat  really  and  tobaeeo.  The  excellence  of  iu  hnrbnor.  defended  by  a 
in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GAL'DENS  (ST.).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilnute  Ga 
ronne.  cap.  arrood,  on  a  bill  near  the  Uaronne,  4-  m.  S.W. 
Toulouse.  Pop.  (IK36)  4.K79.  It  consist*  principally  of  one 
spacious,  well-built,  and  well  kept  street.  It  has  several 
Churches. one  of  which  la  anionic  the  oldest  in  France,  seve- 
ral com  eats,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  nnd  commerce, 
a  communal  coll<-ge,  and  a  society  of  sericulture.  It  ha* 
manufactures  of  coarsa  serge  and  tape,  water  mills  for  saw- 
ing, ate. ,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  the  natural  produce  of  its 
neighbourhood.     //■/■•.  .w 

GACLEY.  r,  Vn..  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and.  flowing  a  little  8.  of  W..  enters  the  Great 
Kanawha  on  the  N.  aide,  a  little  above  the  great  falls. 

G  A WELGHUR. a  fortress  of  Hiadostan.  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  Nizam's  dom.,  cap.  of  a  dlstr.  of  the  same  name,  on  n 
high  and  rocky  hill.  11  m.  N.W.  Eilkrhpoor  It  la  very 
elaborately  fortlflsd.  and  was  formerly  considered  very 
strong :  bat  k  was  taken  by  atom  in  1HU3,  by  the  forces 
under  lirnerai  Wcllcslry  fnow  I of  Wellington,  an.! 
Colooel  Stevenson,  after  a  siege  of  only  two  days. 

GAY  A.  a  town  or  city  of  British  Hindustan,  presld.  Ben- 
gal, pruv.  and  distr.  Hnhar.  of  which  last  it  I*  the  modem 
tas..  on  the  Phalgu.  a  tributary  of  tire  Ganges,  46  ni.  S.W. 
Bahar,  and  36  m.  S.W.  by  8.  Patna.  It  is  estimated  to  con 
tola  nearly  7.UU0  houses,  most  of  w  Inch  are  densely  inhabii- 
cd  ;  but  the  pop.  Is  very  variable  nnd  uncertain,  Giya  being 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  often 
amounting  to  several  thousands.  It  consists  of  two  prut*. 
Ilia  old  town  of  Gaya,  and  the  modern  one  of  Sahehgong a, 
The  former,  which  is  the  residence  of  numerous  Brulimlns 
and  others,  and  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  pUrc  of  greM 
sanctity,  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence;  the  latter,  chiefly 
laid  out  by  the  British,  and  the  wiu  of  tntde  as  well  a*  of 
the  European  residents,  is  situated  in  a  plnln  between  the 
former  and  the  rrver.  "The  old  town  of  Gaya  ts  a  strange- 
Inoking  plnce,  but  Its  buildings  are  much  better  than  those 
of  the  quarter  named  Sahehgunge,  the  greater  part  of  llie 
being  of  brick  nnd  stone,  and  many  of  them  two  or 
i  stories  high.  The  architecture  I*  very  aingul  ir,  with 
earner*,  turrets,  and  gnllrrlei  pro)i<cting  with  every  pus'ible 
Irregularity.  The  street*  are  narrow,  dirty,  crooked,  uneven, 
and  encumbered  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  protruding 
angles  of  rock." 

Gaya  Is  uncommonly  hot,  and  In  spring  obscured  by  per 
actual  cloud*  of  dust.   The  streets  In  Sahehgunge  are  wide, 
perfectly  straight,  and  kept  in  good  order,  though  '  "!  paved, 
with  a  double  row  of  trees,  leaving  In  the  middle  an  excel- 
lent carriage  road,  with  a  footpath  on  each  side. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Buddha  Gaya. 
traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  or  the  resi- 
dence and  apothc<iri*  of  Buddh,  (the  Gautama  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.)  These  ruins  consist  mostly  of  irregular 
and  shapeless  heap*  of  brirk  and  stmtr.  The  number  of 
vaulted  caverns  cut  out  of  immense  masse*  of  solid  granite 
k*  Incredible,  a*  la  the  number  of  linage*  scattered  around  to 
the  distance  of  It f teen  or  twenty  miles.  Among  the  l  itter 
la  a  gigantic  figure  of  Buddh.  in  the  usual  sitting  posture  | 
there  are  now.  however,  no  Buddhist*  at  Gaya,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Brahminteal  deltie*—  many  group*  of  which  are 
sculptured  on  the  rocks— having  entirely  superseded  that 
of  the  rival  divinity.  The  present  town  of  Gaya  contains 
no  ancient  monument*  whatever,  and  appears  to  have  de 
rived  all  lu  sanctity  from  it*  contiguity  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  <  Hamilton" t  E.  1.  OauUter  ;  Hutkanan  ; 
HomUfn't  Mmd.  Tree,  ir*.) 

GEAUGA,  county.  O.  Bltuntrd  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Stale,  and  contains  376  sq.  m.  Watered  by  head  branches 
Of  Cuyahoga  and  Charm  rivers.  It  contains  excellent  Iron 
•rc.  It  had.  In  1840,  30.094  neat  cattle.  31.949  sheen.  14467 
■wine  ;  and  produced  lr2.5l  I  bushel*  of  wheal.  1 .297  of  rye, 
1*1.319  of  Indiaa  com.  3.593  of  buckwheat.  2.553  of  barley. 
81,903  of  ont*.  136.223  of  potatoes.  351.710  pounds  of  sugar. 
It  had  twenty  Ave  stores,  three)  fulling  mill*,  twenty  one 
grist  mills,  fifty  lour  saw-mills,  seven  tanneries,  one  print 
Ing-finVe  ;  two  academle*.  eighty-nine  students,  1 15  schools, 
4,796  scholars.    Pop.  16,279.   Capital,  Chordon. 

GEPLE.  a  sen-port  town  of  Sweden,  r  ip.  of  a  Lan.  and 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  9S  tn.  N.  N.  VV.  Stockholm  ;  Int.  OtP  39/  45"  N.. 
long.  17°  8*  30"  E.  Pop.  (1838)  8,049.  It  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  by  Uie  river,  which  separates  itself  into  three 
branches,  and  form*  two  islands,  on  which,  as  well  as  on 
either  bank,  th*  town  i*  built.  The  houses,  somewhat 
more  than  1.000,  are  well  built,  some  of  stone,  other*  of 
wood,  and  th*  streets,  though  irregular,  ate  wide  and  well 
pnved.  The  market-plnce  is  remarkibic  in  point  of  size. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  church,  the  government  house, 
the  town  hall,  and  the  hospital.  There  arc,  beside*,  a  gym 
aasium  of  aom*  celebrity,  two  schools,  an  orphan  asylitm, 
and  some  unimportant  manufactories  of  linen  cloth,  leather, 


principally  by 

tail*,  one  of  60,  one  of  90,  and  one  of  1 10  feet.  The 
approach  near  to  the  r,  being  separated  only  by  a  chases, 
where  the  banks  rrse  perpendicular  400  feet  toe  the  dis 
tanee  of  three  miles.  1  o  this  depth  the  r.  has  wont  iu  bed 
In  the  solid  rock,  in  turn*  as  short  and  graceful  a*  If  wane 
ing  through  the  softest  meadow.  The  passage  of  the  river 
through  this  gorge  Is  not  less  a  matter  of  rn final tj 
high  tall*.  The  fall  of  the  r.  between  the  city  of  1 
and  the  lake  is  371  feet.  268  of  which  are  within  the  cay 
HmiU.  There  are  three  perpendttutar  fulls  and  two  teases. 
The  fall*  are.  severally,  bo,  36.  and  105  feet,  and  a  fluid  a 
vast  water  power.  The  r.  Is  navigable  fog  s lento b» mat  t* 
Carthage,  4  m.  from  it.  mouth.  Above  the  falls  at  Roches- 
ter, it  U  boaublc  for  90  miles.  The  Genesee  Valley  casts! 
passes  along  the  r,  and,  for  a  considerable  ^  41- arc,  at  fed 
by  It,  The  Erie  canal  crosses  Genesee  r.  above  the  Mkk 
in  a  splendid  aqueduct. 

Genesee,  county.  V  Y.  Sitmtcd  In  the  YY.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contains  473  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Alien's,  Black, 
and  Tonewsnda  creeks.  Iron  ore,  water  I mw  limn,  sad 
salt  springs  ore  found.  It  contained.  In  1840,  a  LAM  east 
cattle.  154.393  sheep.  4*793  swine:  and  produced  911.9* 
bushel «  of  wheat.  4.809  of  rye.  333.576  of  Indian  corn.  J9.471 
of  buckwheat.  P5.833  of  hurley.  093.173  of  casta,  tsOBJBBef 
potatoes,  530.633  pound*  of  sugar.  It  had  two 
houses  in  foreign  trade,  136  retail  stores,  six  fur 
six  fulling-mills,  eight  woollen  factories,  twelve 
mill*,  forty  six  grist  milu.  136  saw  mills,  two  od-i 
thirty  four  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  on*  asefssj. 
printing  office.,  seven  weekly  newspapers;  thirteen  i 
mien.  1,263  studenU,  38U  schools,  14,911  — Inl-fT  Pern. 
59,587.    Capital.  Balnvt*. 

Gbsbsbb,  county.  Wh.Ii.  Centrally  situated  in  the  XX 
part  of  the  settled  poruon  of  the  stole,  and  cnotaiaa  5M  «q 
m  Watered  by  Flint  and  Shiawassee  rivers,  the  forvw-rof 
which  and  iu  branches  afford  abundant  water  sower  It 
cont  lined.  In  1840.3,468  neat  cattle,  1.007  sliecfklijU  isum, 
nnd  (eoduced  37,397  bushels  of  wheat,  17.675  of  Indian 
36.760  of  oat*.  41.443  of  potatoes.  37.306  pouad*  of  i 
It  had  twenty  stores,  three  flouring  mil  U,  ten  saw  auilv 
one  distillery,  one  printing  oflVe,  one  w  eekly 
twentv  three  schools,  479  scholars.  Pus.  4VML 
Flint. 

Gbsbsbb,  t.,  Alleghany  co,  N.  Y..  30  m.  S.VV. 
380  iu.  W.  by  N.  Alb  my.    Watered  by  Little  f  nrniit  - 
and  Swan  rr.    It  contains  two  stores,  twelve  saw -null*, 
three  schoola,  ninety  thiec  scholars.    Pop.  578. 

Gkhbsbk,  I.,  Potter  co*  Pa,  It  baa  one  grist  milt,  one 
saw-mill,  two  schools,  thirty  nine  scholars.    Pop.  137. 

Gbnbsbb.  p.  u  Genesee  co,  Mich,  65  as.  S.  W. 
5S9  W.  Watered  by  Flint  r.  and  ita  branches.  It  < 
a  United  States  land  office.    Pop.  435. 

Gbnbsbb,  t,  .Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  It  I 
one  saw -mi  1 1.    Pop.  33S. 

Gbnbsbb,  p.  t,  capital  of  Livingston  en,  .\.  Y,  : 
W.  Albany.  347  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Gibbsbb  r,  K.  bf 
Conesus  lake.  Drained  by  branches  of  Genesee  r.  It  tea 
tains  eighteen  stores,  two  furnaces,  one  flounng-mtlt.  oae 
raw  null,  one  tannery,  two  printing  <  slices,  two  moekly 
newspaper* ;  one  academy.  100  st  mien  is.  ulieea  —  heals, 
764  scholars.  Pop.  3,893.  The  v,  situated  one  mile  truss  the 
r,  contains  a  court  Itouse  of  brick,  two  stories  nigh,  ts  uh  s 
pnrtii ...  a  jail,  a  bonk,  three  churches,  (one  Presbys 
one  Methodist,  and  ooe  Episcopal.;  ten  stores,  I3Ui" 
many  of  them  of  stone  or  brick,  snd  neat,  and 
InhabluiuU. 

GENEVA  (CANTON  OF),  the  smallest  canton  of  I 
ertand.  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  which,  sad  of  Use  lake 
which  bears  Its  name.  It  is  situated;  having  N.  the  mates 
Yaud,  E.  and  8.  8nvoy,  and  W.  France.  Area  913  sq.  as 
Top.  (1838)  58.666,  of  whom  11.833  wers  »tr*Bf  ira,  ottjBQ 
males,  and  30.361  females.  This  caauw.  whsrb  ranks 
twenty  second  in  the  confederacy,  is  composed  of  the  teen 
lory  of  the  am  >.  m  tsjftjsUli  Dfi  Geneva,  together  with  seen* 
coaimunes  formerly  belonging  to  Savoy  and  Prance,  astaetx 
ed  lo  It  In  1815.  Its  surface  is  flat,  or  bat  slightly  uneven 
It  i*  enclosed  between  the  Jura  mountains  on  the  N.  W. 
nnd  some  Alpine  ranges  in  the  opposite  directlsm.  The 
Khone  and  Arve  are  the  principal  nvers.  The  r Hassle  ■ 
mild,  but  the  land  I*  not  very  leuductive.  The  caJtivaW* 
sod  comprises  about  56,650  acre* ;  of  which  the  lands  ra 
crop  make  about  a  half,  grass  lands  somewhat  leas 
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one-fifth,  and  wnmlt  about  one- tenth.   In  average  jfi 
from  4H.000  to  34.000  uii|>rriiil  qu ■ts.t -  of  corn  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  but.  as  neither  this  nur  any  "titer  specie*  nf  agricul- 
tural produce  i»  grown  l»  an  extent  sumdent  for  bote* 
consumption,  eouslderible  quantities  urn  imported. 

Geneva  I*  eseeuiirily  a  manufacturing  canton  |  but.  a*  IU 
trtaiiufariures  und  trade  belong  to  the  town,  they  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  in  the  follow  ing  article.   The  govern- 
Bieni  is  representative.   The  Ic-idattve  power  U  exercised 
by  a  bi«dy  of  978  members,  elected  by  »tich  citizens  nbrwrt 
twenty-live  year*  of  age  a*  pay  direct  taxes  in  the  omounl 
of  abmii  fifteen  fr.  it  year.    Four  *ys*V*  preside  over  this 
body,  and  arc  mem».  of  the  executive  riaincll.  or  coonril  of 
lUite;  which  at  composed  of  twenty-eight  mem*.,  elected 
frinn  mining  the  council  of  representative*,  usually  for  life, 
hut  subject  ta>  n  vote  of  censure,  and  removable  al  pleasure. 
Tlse  uugi 'irate*  of  the  dirfercni  judirial  count  are  appoint 
nd  for  a  certain  numlier  of  venrs  liy  the  former  council. 
The  canton  »  divided  into  three  district*,  in  each  of  which 
ther*  h  a  c»WI  of  audience  ;  beside*  these,  there  are  in  the 
cap.  a  court  ol  nppc.il  froui  die  Ion  going.  -»  tribunal  of  com 
mme,  and  a  supreme  eiairt  of  jnstice.  composed  of  nine 
judges.    All  uial*  are  public    The.  French  code  of  laws  is 
generally  operative.   The  pre**  la  fie*.    As  respeeu  reli 
aion.XUia..f  Hi*  inhab.  were  (in  1838)  Proliant*:  44.M5 
Rom.  Catholics ;  nod  I0!»  Jews.    Education  la  m  a  Hourtdi 
Ing  stale.   The  cankm  fund 'he*  a  conUngentof  880  men  to 
the  army  of  die  Swiss  confederation,  and  a  contribution  of 
44  orxi  B  » iss  fr.  a  yeai  to  lu  ueaaury.   The  puWle  revenue 
in  1835  amoun'ed  to  £33.155.  the  expenditure  to  MM 
but.  according  to  Dr.  Bowrlng'a  report,  the  receipts  in  thst 
year  were  below  the  a  vera  He  of  recent  years.    Except  M 
aeva.  the  cap,  this  c  <nton  contains  no  town  of  importance. 
(For  farther  detail*,  aee  succeeding  nrtlrle.) 

Gaaava  (Germ.  Clmf),  the  mo-t  populous  city  of  Switz- 
erland cap.  of  the  above  canton,  situated  in  a  picturesque 
country,  abounding  in  the  most  enchanting  nnd  magnificent 
prospect*,  at  the  S.YV.  extrcruitv  of  the  Uke  of  Gencvn.  81 
1D.8.W.  Berne,  and  70  m  N.E.  by  E.  Lyons ;  lai.sVP  1/  S.. 
lone.  (P  V  3U  '  E.    Pop.  (1838)  48.003.    The  Rhone  divid.-s 
Geneva  into  three  parts ;  the  city  on  the  rlcht  bank,  the 
quarter  of  St.  Gervnis  on  the  left,  nnd  the  island  between 
thenn  endured  by  two  aims  of  the  river.  The  city,  or  u|iper 
town.  Is  the  Inrgeti  portion,  and  is  in  part,  built  on  nn  emi- 
nence, rising  to  nearly  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Ink*. 
Its  street*  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  sleep;  but  many  of  lis 
private  edifices  are  good :  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
Maldenies  of  the  burgher  aristocracy.   The  lower  town,  or 
q Barter  „f  St.  Gervais,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  acti- 
vity.  It  haa  narrow  street*,  and  lofty  house*.   Bone  of 
the  latter  are  furnished  with  a  shed  or  pent  house,  called  a 
d»mr,  which  project*  from  the  mof  over  the  street,  support- 
ed by  wooden  props  reaching  from  the  pavement;  twenty 
five  \ cars  ago  these  appendages  to  the  hnit«e*  were  nlnns*. 
universal.   The  island  w  npward  of  a  farhag  in  length,  by 
about  300  feet  broad,  and  connected  with  the  other  quarters 
by  several  bridges.  The  aspect  of  Geneva  from  the  lake 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years.    An  entirely  new 
quarter  ha*  sprung  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  call- 
ed the  (^Harriers  tUa  BrrgM.it,  displaying  a  handsome  front 
Of  Ull  hou  r*,  among  w  hich  Is  the  /7s*V/  de*  Btrgnti,  lined 
with  a  broad  and  fine  quay,  toward  the  lake*.   The  un- 
sightly houses  that  fornieily  lined  die  margin  of  the  lake  In 
the  lower  town,  have  been  repaired  and  beautified ;  and  a 
broad  bell  of  land  ha*  been  gained  from  the  water  to  form 
a  quay.   This  it  cunneeusl  with  the         d*a  Brrwmt,  on 
Ibe  opposite  bank,  by  n  handsome  suspen«lon  bridge,  and 
another  bridge  communicating  with  a  small  i*Wnd.  situated 
at  the  point  where  die  Rhone  leaves  the  lake.  Is  ornamented 
with  a  bronze  stitue  of  Rousseau.    Geoevn  is  surn "united  oa 
the  land  side  by  ramparu  and  bastions,  constructed  about 
die  middle  of  Inst  century :  these  are  of  little  use  a*  fortifi- 
cations, the  city  being  commanded  by  some  adjacent  height*  j 
but  they  serve  as  public  promenades,  and  three  Iron  suspen 
sion  bridges  have  been  thrown  over  them  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  gales  of  Geneva  are  closed  from  midnight  to  daybreak ; 
and  after  sunset  a  toll  of  twenty  four  cenUmes  (about  4£d.) 
U  levied  on  all  horses  or  carriage*  going  out  or  in.  and  ten 
centime*  on  fool  passenger*  after  ten  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Geneva  ha*  but  few  fine  public  buildings.  The  principal 
I*  the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Peier:  it  Is  in  a  consplc 
nous  situation,  ha*  three  steeple*,  and  is  an  interesting  spe- 
cimen of  the  Gothic  style  of  the  1 1  Us  century  j  but  a  Co- 
rinthian portico,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  al 
Borne,  haa  been,  Inconsistently  enough,  added  to  U.  This 
church  contains  the  tomb*  of  Actippa  d'Aubigny,  the  friend 
.1  limn  IV,  and  of  die  Count  de  Rohan,  a  leader  of  the 
French  Protestants  In  the  reign  of  Loui*  XIII.  There  are. 
besides,  three  Calvinlst  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a 
Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue.  The  town  hall  and 
hospital  are  almost  the  only  other  edifices  worth 


notice.   The  last  is  an  extensive  and  sprtclous  building ;  la- 
the chapel  belonging  to  It  the  service  nl' Hie  English  church 
is  nertieined  on  Sundays.    The  Jtt—et  HmJX,  so  named  af- 
ter lu  founder,  is  a  neat  building,  crmtalning  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  native  and  other  artists.    The  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  contain*  the  geological  collections  of  San-wiir*. 
Brongntart,  and  Decandolle,  the  eoHectliais  of  M.  Nceker, 
a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  a  reading  room  well  supplied 
with  the  best  European  journal*.   The  academy,  ftaindcd 
by  Calvin,  has  fuculile*  of  jurisprudence,  theology,  nutural 
science,  and  literature,  ami  thirty-nine  salaried  or  honorary 
professors.    It  has  aitacbol  to  It  a  library  of  40.0»*J  stjIs., 
including  many  valuable  MBS.   Geneva  has  r.l-o  a  col  leg* 
fire  classical  educslmn;  a  school  prepnnuirv  for  the  acud 
esjiy;  a  tehnol  of  uianotnctiires.  established  I8X!;  schools 
of  watchmaking,  drawing,  musk,  Jtc,  and  many  private 
schools.    It  baa  a  public  observatory ;  a  society  for  the  ad 
vnncement  of  arts;  societies  of  medlrine  and  natural  hi* 
lory,  and  other  learned  association* ;  Junatic  and  deaf  ami 
dniub  asylum*  ;  and  vuriini*  other  charitable  Institntion*. 
About  447.000  fr.  a  year  are  spent  by  the  city  in  aid  of  the 
ptKir.   The  working  classes  have  united  In  several  benefit 
societies  for  mutual  assistance,  and  a  savings'  bank  was 
esMbUsbed  in  1810,  which  bad  in  1815  a  capital  of  5,130,171 
florins.   The  anolent  pulnce  of  die  bishops  of  Geneva,  haa 
been  converted  into  n  prison  ;  but  la  1845  a  new  prison  was 
established  on  the  panoptic  system,  the  first  of  the  kind 
founded  usi  the  crsitinent.   Tl»e  prianners  on  arrlvtng  ara 
detained  In  solitnrv  cells  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
afterward  set  to  regular  work,  during  which,  a*  well  as  at 
all  other  limes,  they  nre  obliged  lo  obseive  a  profound  si- 
lence.   Encb  occupies  a  chamber  by  himself,  and  Military 
confinement  i*  the  usual  punishment  fur  refrneiory  beha- 
viour.  The  prisoner*  have  book*  d.stribulcd  to  them  from 
the  prison  library.    A  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
is  put  aside  for  their  own  use ;  and  when  they  finally  leave 
ihe  prison,  a  committee  furnish  them  with  employment 
Geneva  hat  an  tuaenal  and  a  theatre ;  it  hi  well  lighted, 
and  it  supplied  with  water  by  a  hydraulic  machine  situa 
led  in  the  Island.   There  are  various  public  walks  within 
sa  well  as  without  the  walls,  which  command  noble  views 
of  the  Alps,  the  lake,  *Vc. ;  among  them  are  the  Terrace 
*W«  TWi*.  the  aqua  res  of  St.  Aabane  and  Maurice,  nnd 
the  fine  botanic  garden,  laid  out  In  1816.   Geneva  U  a  fa 
vonrite  place  of  resort  of  the  English. 

In  the  Inhnbs.,  Mr.  Inglia  remarks,  ••the  stranger  will 
iin. I  it  liifhruli  to  discover  anv  ir:ice  of  the  puntanxro  and 
severity  of  manners  for  which  thai  city  was  renowned  la 
earlier  times.  I  never  was  among  a  livelier  or  gayer  pop- 
ulation. Amusement  seemed  lo  he  the  reigning  passion, 
nnd  religion  little  less  a  mailer  of  form  than  It  is  In  France 
on  Sunday.  After  listening  to  a  favourite  preacher,  the 
Geneves*  flock  to  the  theatre.  The  shops  also  open  oa 
a  Sunday,  and  every  man  pile*  Id*  trad*  a*  usual."  ( Aanl- 
irrland.  p.  177.) 

The  main  source  of  the  pros|ierity  of  this  dry  consists  la 
its  manufactures ;  the  principal  of  these  are  wntche*,  jew 
Hierv.  musical  boxes,  and  objects  of  taste  in  the  fine  art*, 
la  1834,  there  were  474  master,  and  1334  working  watch 
makers  ;  and  117  ninsier.  and  003  working  jewellers.  Tha 
number  of  watches  annually  made  is  estimated  at  upward 
of  70.000.  and  of  those  at  least  00,000  are  of  gold,  la 
sfsjftbjaMklasj  agsJ  j.-«e!!.-r\.  it  bj  ss*Jssjg«**l  thru  s*NMH 
70.000  nnd  80.000  o*.  «*T  gold,  and  ab.au  50.000  ox.  of  silver 

:,f  uwii  nnnaally,  The  gems  ne«t  of  which  aropanrls) 
used  in  jewellery  and  the  embellishment  of  watches  may 
be  worth  perhaps  £90,000  a  year.*    The  watchmaking 

till-.. in  SJ  I-  ilivnlnl  iiltnt""  taaatkaw;  tJssd  "t  haute  haro 

Urt.  comiirising  chronometers,  stop-watches,  and  other  ar- 
ticles in  which  Ihe  perfection  of  the  machinery  is  the  high- 
est merit,  and  that  of  karoUfi*  dm  tommertt.  in  which  the 
kfJHUy  <i|  the  work  is  its  chiel  re.-.iiriif.eml:iti..e.  The  M 
tides  of  die  latter  clans  are  by  far  the  auatt  nmiietoum 
"  The  great  ail  vantage  which  the  Sarin  possess  in  c  inapt** 


The  great  ndvnntag*  which  the  Swiss  possess 
inn  with  the  watchmakers  In  Kngtand  •  she  low  price 
which  they  can  pnalnce  the  flat  cylinder  waK.lres,  which 
are  at  present  much  in  request  The  w sic  I.e.  ..f  English 
manufacture  do  not  come  into  competition  with  those  of 
Swiss  |irudneUon.  which  are  used  for  different  pttipms** 
and  by  a  different  class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  risk*  and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss  walrhee  fcs  large, 
and  it  has  not  really  injured  the  English  watchmaking 
trade.  The  English  watches  are  far  ranee  aottd  in  con- 
struction, Utter  for  service,  and  especially  in  rountne* 
where  no  good  watchmakers  are  lo  be  found,  as  the  Swiss 
watches  require  delicate  treatment.  English  watches, 
then-fore,  arc  sold  lo  the  purchaser  who  can  pay  a  high 
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pnee;  the  8wUa  wstches  supply  the  cImm  to  whom  ■ 
coolly  watch  U  Inaccessible.*'  (Rewring'i  Reptrt,  p.  08.) 
The  work*  or  machinery  uf  the  watches  arc  made  princi- 
pally at  Fontainemeloo  and  Beaucourt  la  France.  The 
annnUhed  work  ie  called  aa  reaacas,  and  la  polished  and 
perfected  by  the  Genevese  artisan.  It  ia  diflkull  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  wagea  earned  by  the  latter,  for.  In 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  jewellery,  and  goldsmiths' 
work,  almost  everything  la  dime  by  the  piece,  and  not  by 
daily  wagea.  Walcbmakera  may  generally,  however,  earn 
from  Xi  8*.  to  £1  12#.  a  month ;  maker*  of  musical  boxes 
from  xi  lea.  to  £11;  the  engine- turner*  about  the  same 
some  of  the  workmen  who  make  the  movemenU  may  earn 
from  Is.  6d.  to  4a.  bd.  a  day ;  other*  from  9)  to  SO  aous  a 
day  :  the  work*  which  fall  to  the  ah  are  of  the 
of  the  latter  da**,  In  sojuejtinds  of 
will  earn  no  lea*  than  from  90  fr.  to  25  fr.  a  day.  In  occu 
the  manufacture  of  watclie*  or 
from  8  fr.  to  5  fr. 
30  to  65  aous  a  day. 
i  of  Geneva  and  us  canton  are  prin- 
carriagrs,  saddlery, 
tool*  of  all  kind*,  cutlery,  fire- 
el*,'  musical  instrument*,  printing  type*,  and 
philosophical  inetrumcots  of  a  very  superior  description. 
Lithography  and  engraving  medal*  and  vignette*  arc  Hour 
lehtng  branches  of  art.  Some  factories  of  woollen  cloth 
have  been  rather  recently  established;  the  produce  of  va- 
rious spinning  establishments  find*  consumption  m  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  printing  would  form  a  very  important  and 
very  productive  branch  of  industry,  were  It  not  for  the  Im- 
pedimenta thrown  hi  the  way  of  exportation  to  neighbour- 
log  countries.  In  1816.  a*  many  ua  thirty  tanneries  were  la 
existence.  At  present,  however,  tanning  Is  carried  on  to 
but  a  small  extent,  though  the  very  superior  quality  of  the 
leather  always  Insures  it  a  preference  in  foreign  markets, 
particularly  in  Italy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  centu- 
ry the  tiencveae  aim  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  «ilk 
stun*,  lace,  axe. ;  and  before  the  French  revolution  there 
were  many  rxtenaive  eatabliahmenta  for  the  manufacture 
of  printed  cottons,  beside*  lactone*  of  various  other  kinds. 
These  no  longer  exlat.  mod  of  them  having  been  cnished 
by  the  system  of  prohibitions  and  high  duties  established 
by  the  continental  powers  during  the  ensuing  period.  The 
watches  and  jewellery,  however,  of  Geneva,  still  bid  de- 
fiance to  custom -house  regulations,  and  are  very  extensive- 
ly smuggled  Into  France.  A  committee  of  master-work- 
men, with  a  syndic  at  their  head,  called  the  ceaimisnsa  de 
rurvetlianet,  are  appointed  by  the  government  to  inspect 
every  workshop,  and  the  articles  made  in  it.  to  guard  against 
fraud  In  the  substitution  of  metal  not  of  the  legal  standard. 
By  a  law  of  1815.  the  manufacture  of  any  gold  work  of  a 
lower  atandard  than  750  Is  forbidden;  and  the  legal  stand 
ards  for  silver  are  Used  at  H00.  -875,  and  -050.  The  watch 
'•:    t  Britain  buy  Urgely  In  Geneva ;  the  annual 

i  of  XIO  each.   The  jewellcrysent  from 
ad  may  be  worth  about  X 00,000  a  year ; 
but  owing  to  our  prohibitions,  and  high  duties  npon  foreign 
of  the  trade  la  Swiss  watches  and 
through  France. 


of  manufactured  ankles.  The  value  of  the  British  manu 
faeturc*  sold  in  the  canton  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
about  X200.000  a  year,  which  no  doubt  would  be  greatly 
augmented,  did  we  admit  Genevese  watches,  and  other  man- 
ufacture*, at  a  moderate  duty.  The  accounts  of  the  im- 
ports and  export*  are  given  by  weight,  which,  of  course, 
renders  them  good  for  little  or  nothing.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  In  1834  the  Import*  into  the  cant  amounted  to 
300.830  quintal*;  and  the  <  i porta,  exclusive  of  watches 
and  jewellery,  to  120.000  quintals!  If  tee  adopted  a  crite- 
rion of  this  sort,  the  export  trade  of  Newcastle  would  seem 
to  be  three  or  four  limes  as  great  as  that  of  I .  >ndon  •  Ge- 
neva Is  the  seat  of  the  council  of  state ;  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  the  cant. ;  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict courts ;  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  last  has  a 
very  extensive  jurisdiction  ;  every  commercial  transaction, 
of  whatever  description,  may  be  brought  before  it ;  and  a 
private  Individual,  who  may  have  bought  more  of  an  arti- 
cle than  he  requires,  and  sells  the  surplus,  becomes  re- 
sponsible to  it. 

Geneva  is  very  ancient.  Eztremum  oppidmm  Allobrofum 
Ut,  proztmumquf  Hdreliarum  fimbu*  (Irneva,  are  the 
words  of  Cesar  In  speaking  of  this  city.  (Dt  Btllo  <!al 
tie*.  I..  $0)  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discov- 
ered in  and  near  It ;  and  In  the  Island  traces)  may  still  he 
discovered  of  a  Roman  structure,  supposed  to  be  founda- 
tions of  one  of  the  towers  erected  by  Cesar  to 


Helvetians  crossing  the  river.  In  406  Geneva,  was  taken 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  became  their  cap. ;  it  afterward 
In-longed  successively  to  lire  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  the  second 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  it  fell  ua 
der  the  sole  dominion  of  its  biahops,  between  whoa  and 
the  counts  of  the  Genevols,  In  Savoy,  there  existed  inces- 
sant contests  for  Its  possession.  At  the 
bishop  was  expelled,  and  the  town,  with  its 

a  republic,   t'alvm.  having  sought  refuge  m 
in  1536.  was  solicited  to  settle  there,  and 
ward  raised  to  the  highest  rank  ia  the 
a  great 
seventy  I 


to  the  ' 
to  be 

carried  into  execution.  The  conduct  of 
Calvin  in  this  deplorable  affair,  though  in  part  excused  by 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  limes,  was  directly  hostile  to 
every  principle  for  which  lie  hnd  been  contending  aga-ast 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  will  ever  remain  a  dark  bast 
upon  his  character,  and  that  of  ihe  early  reformers,  u 
1782,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissension*.  Geneva  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  France.  Sardinia,  and  Brme.  Ia 
1708  It  was  taken  by  the  French  revolutionary  force*,  aad 
subsequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  I .<  man.  It  was. 
with  lis  territory,  untied  to  Switzerland  as  an  independent 
canton  in  1814.  Few  cities  have  produced  more  eminent 
individuals :  among  others  may  be  specified  J.  3.  Rouateaa; 
t'aaauboa,  the  critic ;  I  .e  fort,  the  friend  of  Feter  the  Great; 
Neckar,  and  his  daughter.  Mad.  de  StaCI ;  the  naturalists 
Saussure,  lie  Luc,  Bonnet,  and  J  urine ;  Decandotle  and 
Huhcr  ;  Duii ion l.  the  friend  and  editor  of  the  heat  works 
of  Bentham;  the  philosopher  Abaucit;  J.  B.  Hay,  the  po- 
litical economist;  Simonde  de  Slsmondi.  the  historian,  flu. 
(Bovri*g't  Rep.  sa  Suit.:  Stkutt,  -HI 'g.  Erdkundr,  rai 
ill.;  £•*/;  Puoi,  SUftsf. ;  Ingiu'i  Svitierlamd,  <$  c ;  Em- 
ejrC,  dt*  <irn*  dm  Mwmde,  4<.) 

Gchxvs,  p.  v.,  Seneca  t.,  Ontario  co.,  X.  Y  .  Km.  E  Ca> 
nandnigna.  176  m.  W.  Albany,  106  m  K.  Buffalo,  341  W. 
Beautifully  situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Seneca  lake. 
In  the  N .  part  of  the  v.  the  land  rires  gradually  from  the 
lake  shore,  until  it  attains  a  commanding  elevation.  A I  •wig 
this,  called  Seneca  street,  are  many  of  the  principal  bust 
ness  situation*.  Commencing  at  the  V  part  af  the  village, 
the  principal  street,  called  Main  street,  runs  parallel  with 
the  lake  shore,  at  an  elevation  above  it  Of  120  ft.,  oa  which 
are  elegant  mansions,  as  well  as  stores.  On  the  side  of 
this  street,  next  to  the  lake,  the  dwellings  have  brsuiifrrt 
terraced  garden*,  extending  down  the  elevated  bank ; 


few  places  in  the  country  possess  auch  commanding  loenl.au 
as  dews  this  street ;  affording  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  countrv.   The  v.  was  incorporated  to 
1812.  ha.  seventeen  street,  and  nn  en 
and  contains  one  large  public-school.  I 
scholars,  a  female  seminary,  two  banks,  i 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one 


fiouring-mtll  ,  grist-mill,  and  sawn 
with  planing  machine,  lathes,  4tc. ;  two  furnace*, 
breweries,  numerous  mechanic  shops,  two  print 
one  weekly  newspaper.  800  dwellings,  and  about 
habitant*.  Two  steamboats  ply  daily  between  this  piacxt 
and  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  Cayuga  aad 
Seneca  canal  connects  it  with  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  As> 
bom  and  Rochester  rail -road  passes  through  It- 
It  Is  the  seat  of  Geneva  College,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Episcopalians,  founded  In  1823,  which  has  a  president 
and  seven  profesw>rs  or  other  Instruc  lers,  64  students,  aad 
5400  vols,  in  Its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the 
first  Wednesday  In  Augnst.  It  has  a  medical  department, 
founded  In  1835,  with  6  professors,  156  students,  and  53 
graduates.  The  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  The  college  buildings  have  a  commanding  sit- 
uation in  die  S.  part  of  Main  street,  overlooking  the  lake. 
It  has  a  valuable  philosophical  and  other  apparatus. 

Gexkva.  p.  t.,  Ashtabula  co.,  O..  125  in.  N  K  Columbia, 
350  YV.  Bounded  N.  by  lake  Erie,  and  watered  by  a  snaB 
stream  flowing  into  It.  It  contains  three  stores,  one  floor- 
ing mill,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  ml 
1215. 

Gkxkta,  t.  Walworth  co.,  Wi*„  75 
790  W.    Pop.  226. 

GENEVA  (LAKE  OF),  or  LAKE  LEMAV  (Gerra. 
Ornfmrt,  an.  Iaxu»  Armsass),  Ihe  largest  lake  of  Swit- 
zerland, near  the  9.W.  extremity  of  which  It  is  situated. 
It  has  N.,  E.,  and  8.E.  the  canton  of  Vnnd  or  Lemaa; 
8.  W.  that  of  Geneva ;  and  a  Savoy.    It  fills  t 
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of  a  somewhat  extensive  valley  enclosed  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  ii  rrr  ••••nt  shaped,  the  roovex- 
ity  being  directed  N.N.W.,  and  the  hurna  facing  H  S  K.  Ita 
jr.  .i.  -i  length — a  curved  line  passing  through  it*  centre 
frotn  Geneva  at  its  VV.  extremity,  ti>  Vlllcneuve  at  lis  E. — 
la  about  45  in. ;  but  along  the  .V  shore,  the  distance  fruni 
end  to  end  is  about  56  in.,  white  along  iu  S.  It  la  no  mora 
than  about  40  m.  lis  breadth  varies  from  1  to  9  m. ;  ita 
an  a  is  oitiuau-d  at  about  £40  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  depth, 
nenr  Mciilerie.  towards  ita  K  extremity,  is  said  to  be  1013 
(»50  V'f-i  ft :  ita  level  to  about  1900  ft.  above  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  Aug.,  when  iu  waters  are  the  highest,  its 
surface  is  often  4f  it  above  its  level  in  March,  when  it  ia 
lowe  t.  It  is  divided,  in  common  parlance,  into  I  be  Great 
and  Utile  lake ;  the  latter  is  more  exclusively  called  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  extends  from  that  city  for  a  distance 
of  14  m..  but  with  a  breadth  never  more  than  'M  in.,  to 
Point  d*  Vroite ;  beyond  which,  lake  ' 
erably.  The  Rhone  enters  it  near  Its  E. 
ing  with  It  so  much  alluvial  soil,  that 
cruachments  are  continually  mode  an  Ita  it 
Vallais.  now  U  m.  distar.t,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  to  said  to  have  originally  ex- 
tended upwards  as  far  aa  Bex!  The  Rhone  emerges  from 
the  lake  of  Geneva  at  iu  B.W.  extremity,  where  lis  wa- 
in, like  those  of  the  lake  itself,  are  extremely  clear,  and 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  circumstances  which  have  been  of- 
ten adverted  to  by  Byrao.  (See  Ckilda  Harold,  its.,  *.  58, 
85.)  Lake  Leman  receives  upward  of  forty  other  rivers; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Venoge,  from  the  N.,  and 
the  Draoso,  on  the  side  of  Savoy.  It  seldom  freeze*,  and 
has  never  bren  known  to  be  entirely  frozen  over.  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  curious  phenomenon  called  the  tetckti.  This  con- 
sists in  a  sudden  rise  of  ita  waters,  generally  for  1  or  9  ft., 
but  Kociictimea  aa  much  as  4  or  5  ft.,  followed  by  an  equal- 
ly sudden  fall ;  and  this  ascent  and  descent  goes  on  al- 
ternately, pometimea  for  several  hour*.*  This  phenom- 
enon ia  most  common  in  summer,  and  In  stormy  weather ; 
IU  cause  has  nut  been  satisfactiaily  ascertained,  but  it 
would  seem  to  depend  on  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  at 
moKphere  upon  different  parts  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Letiian  abounds  with  tine  Ash.  Iu  banks  are  great- 
ly celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty  and  sublimity. 
Their  scenery  to  the  most  imposing  at  iu  K.  extremity  j 
but  the  whole  of  the  8.  shore  exhibtu  great  boldness  and 
grandeur.  The  N.  shore  to  of  a  softer  character:  it  to 
adorned  with  a  succession  of  law  bills  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  cultivated  field*,  and  Interspersed  with  nume- 
rous towns,  villages,  and  habitations.  Nyon,  Kolle. 
Morgea,  Ouchv  (the  port  of  I.iusnnae),  Vevay,  Clarens,and 
the  Castle  of  (  'billon,  an-  on  the  N.  bank :  on  the  or  Sa- 
voy side,  are  Mciilerie  ;  Kkpuille,  the  place  of  retirement  of 
Pope  Felix  V. ;  Thonon  and  the  Campapna  Diadati  In  the 
lory  (the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1*16.) 

la  Switzerland,  the  William  Tell. 


boau  plying  oa  it,  two  of  which 
ty  to  the  other  and  back  in  eight 
ana  a  nail.    (rlcal;  Eitl ;  (annaiteh  ;  Murray's  Hand 
booh.  .<  -.  I 

GENOA  (Ital.  Genoxa,  an.  Genua),  a  celebrated  marit. 
city  of  N.  Italy,  oace  the  cap.  of  an  indep.  repuh..  and  now 
of  a  prov.  or  division  of  the  k.  of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of 
tha  gulf  of  the  same  name,  75  ra.  sr..  Turin,  and  00  m. 
N.W.  Leghorn ;  Int.  44«  34*  90"  N.,  long.  8°  59*  55"  E.  It 
bad.  In  1838,  a  pop.  of  97,821,  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
(HOIK))  and  the  merchant  seamen,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  royal  navy,  in  all  17.636,  making  iu  total  pop.  115.257. 
Genoa  to  built  round,  but  principally  on  the  F.  side  of  IU 
port,  which  Is  semicircular,  the  curd  being  about  one  I  m.  in 
length.  Two  gigantic  mole*  (the  Mole  retekia  and  Mala 
nuovo).  project  Into  the  sea  from  either  angle,  and  enclose 
and  protect  the  harbour.  The  land  on  which  the  city  to 
built  rtoes  amphitheatrewise  round  the  water's  edge,  to 
the  height  of  500  or  800  ft.,  so  that  lu  aspect  from  the  sen 
to  particularly  grand  and  Imposing.  The  white  snowy 
bouses  form  streets  at  the  lower  part  of  the  acclivity, 
while  the  upper  part  to  thickly  studded  with  detached  vll 
las.  Behind  all,  the  Apennines  are  seen  towering  at  the 
distance  of,  perhaps,  10  or  19  m.,  their  summits  during  a 
part  of  the  year  covered  with  snow.  Genoa  has  a  double 
line  of  fbruficatlnoa.  The  inner  one  encloses  merely  the 
city  Itself  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  tbe  port ;  the  outer 
walls  extend  from  either  angle  of  the  port  back  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  on  tbe  declivity  of  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  are  8  or  10  m.  in  length.  The  old  or  E.  portion  of  the 
city  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  excessively  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dark  streets,  their  breadth  being  generally  no  more 
than  from  0  to  19  ft  They  nu  betw  een  a  succession  of 
—  — _  .  _ — ,  

•  ffwytf.  oat  Om  4u  Monde.    Mum?  {Handbook)  ssp,  "It 
not*  I  '-<-r  ii-.">  t>  B'Ssta,  tail  u  (saanJIj  Urn  " 


lofty  houses,  five,  six,  nnd  even  seven  stories  high,  each 
story,  being  fioin  19  to  15  ft.  deep,  the  cornices  under  live 
roof  of  which  sometime*  project  so  far  aa  to  meet,  and 
thereby  exclude  all  daylight.  "In  these  streeU  )OU  meet 
with  vast  numbers  of  mules  and  some  asses,  carrying  all 
sorts  of  article*,  bricks,  lirewo<  <l,  if.,  on  their  backs  ;  for 
wheeled  carriages  are  only  used  in  the  broad  streets,  which 
are  rare,  except  in  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
broad  (lags  of  lavs,  which  are  laid  ia  mortar,  and  have  the 
smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  tins  pavement  there  to  a  pathway  laid  with  bricks 
set  on  edge,  about  9 or  3  ft.  broad,  and  a  little  higher  than 
tbe  lava.  Thto  Is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mules, 
the  lava  being  considered  too  smooth  to  afford  their  feet  ■ 
sufficient  bold."  (MacUren't  A'atta  an  France  and  Italu, 
p  46.)  The  streeu,  narrow  ami  steep  as  they  are,  are 
very  clean,  cool,  and  quiet.  The  newer  pan  of  the  city, 
which  stretches  ..lung  the  N.  side  of  the  port,  is  more  r*g- 

broad  and  very  hand- 

and  AVeustsM,  the  Piaua 
dot  VailaU.  and  tbe  Strode  Baiai.  Tbe  last  of  these,  says 
M.  Simond.  Is  entirely  formed  of  palaces,  more  magnificent 
than  those  of  Rome,  and  neater  in  their  interior.  Each 
is  built  round  a  court,  and  the  best  0|*runenu  are  on  tha 
third  floor,  for  the  benefit  of  light  and  air.  The  roofs, 
being  flat,  are  adorned  with  shrubs  and  trees,  as  myrtle,  pom- 
egranate.  orange,  U  nion,  oleanders,  ate,  95  ft.  high,  grow- 
ing not  in  boxes  only,  but  in  the  open  ground  several  feet 
deep  brought  hither  and  supported  on  arches.  Fountains 
play  among  these  artificial  groves,  and  keep  up  their  ver- 
dure and  shade  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  Italy,  Genoa 
has  acquired,  and  deserves,  the  title  of  la  Super  ha,.  1 1  ex- 
hibits fewer  remains  of  ancient  splendour  than  Venice,  but 
more  actual  wealth  and  comfort.  "  lu  architecture  to 
grand  in  its  style,  and  admirable  in  iu  mate  rials.  Its  pala- 
ces are  numerous,  and  many  of  their  princely  gates  40  ft. 
high,  with  marble  columns,  courts  paved  with  various  col- 
oured ma'bles  in  mosaic,  broad  staircases  all  of  marble, 
rooms  30  11.  high  with  arched  ceiling*,  adorned  with  gilded 
columns,  large  mirror*,  superb  crystal  lustres,  mosaic  floors, 
the  roof*  panncled,  and  the  pannels  filled  with  finely  exe- 
cuted frescoes  or  paintings  In  oil,  and  divided  by  sculptured 
figures.  Behind  are  orangeries.  I  visited  four  or  five  of 
these  palaces;  hut  there  are  multitudes."  (Maclaren'a 
AVtcr,  p.  46.)  The  common  houses  are  of  stone  plastered 
with  stucco,  the  finer  of  marble.  Of  its  palaces,  that  of 
Doria,  built  by  and  still  belonging  to  the  illustrious  family 
of  that  name,  to  the  largest  and  finest:  It  opens  into  large 
gardens,  which  extand  along  the  shore ;  but  it  is  said  not  to 
be  well  kept,  and  to  be  falling  into  decay.  It  has  a  noble 
colonnade  supporting  a  terrace  facing  the  gardens,  the 
whole  in  white  marble:  iu  Interior  to  very  richly  orna- 
mented. Theemperors  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  both  made 
this  palace  their  residence  during  their  stay  in  Genoa.  An- 
other Falaiio  Dorm  is  now  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Sar- 


'here  are  two  palaces  origin  ally  belonging  to  the  E 
illy.  That  on  the  Strata  Bali,  is  now  n  royal  mi 
ftont  to  about  950  feet  In  length ;  it  has  a  court. 


architectural  embellishmcnu, 


rt.rich  "a 
d  a  famous  gallery  100  ft. 
long,  ornamented  with  frescoes,  and  containing  a 
collection  of  statue*  and  sculpture*,  ancient  and 
numerous  portraits  of  the  Durozxi,  historical  paintings,  i 
other*  by  Carlo-Dolel.  Titian,  Vandyck.  A.  Durer.  Holbein, 
ate.  In  another  room  to  the  tmej '  faruvrt  of  Paul  Veronese, 
"  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  feel  of  our  Saviour."  Tbe  other 
Durazzo  palace  to  scarcely  leas  rich ;  lu  gallery  contains 
some  fine  work*  by  P.  Veronese,  L.  and  A.  Car* cel.  Guer- 
cino,  Titian.  Domeoichino,  several  by  Gubto,  Rubens,  ate. 
The  ancient  palaces  of  the  Doges  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  In  1777 ;  but  the  modern  building,  on  Its  site, 
to  a  fine  structure,  and  contains  the  city  council-hall,  195 
feet  by  45.  and  66  feet  high.  Tbe  Berra.  Spinola,  Bslbl. 
Brignole,  Carcga.  Marl,  Pailavicini,  4kc..  palaces  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  others.  But  If  the  palaces  of 
Genoa  be  superior  to  those  of  Rome,  iu  churches  are  gen- 
erally infeiioi ;  though  some  of  them  would  be  beautiful  If 
lean  profusely  ornamented.  That  of  the  Annumiata.  found- 
ed In  the  13th  century,  to  tbe  finest,  and  contains  some 
good  paintings.  The  cathedral,  or  church  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
built  in  the  llth  century,  to  of  Gothic  architecture ;  iu  ex- 
terior hss  a  strange  appearance  from  being  cased  with  black 
and  white  tnnrhle  in  alternate  horixontal  stripes.  The 
church  of  St.  Cairo,  the  old  cathedral,  to  vary  ancient;  that 
of  St.  Btefniio  has  a  famous  altar-piece,  the  joint  work  of 
Raphael  and  Julio  Romano.  Tbe  church  of  San  fY'ipsw 
.Yen',  and  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  are  both  greatly 
admired  for  their  chaste  style.  The  church  of  Santa  Mann 
Cam  guana  to  also  a  structure  in  the  beat  taste,  erected  by 
Of  the  princely  citizens  of  Genoa;  wuosv  son,  in  the 
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I6th  centurv.  united  two  elevated  parts  of  Uie  town  by  a 
•ridge  the  >ont'  *  Ckrjgnmn,  100  ft.  kn  height,  and  which, 
mSt  "  with  thiee  slant  strides,  over  houses  si*  "pllM 
ina-h,  lhat  do  not  come  op  to  the  spring  of  the  »reht* 
Sims**1,  p.  .W.)    There  are  said  to  be  alio* ether  M  |»ri»h 
churches,  nnd  t»  convent*  and  monnsterie*.    There  are 
three  large  hospitals  richly  endowed;  the  principal  of 
whlrh.  the  Albrrgu  4,  Ptntri,  I*  a  large  quadrangular  ent 
flee  Immediately  N.  the  Inner  city  walls.    In  this  InMltu- 
uon  1.VJ0  or  1600  Individual*,  orphan*  and  old  people,  are 
provided  for  ;  the  children  nrc  brought  up  to  different  trader, 
and  aome  otherwise  educated ;  at  a  proper  age.  they  are 
illowed  half  the  produce  of  their  Inbour,  with  which  they 
In  part  provide  fur  themselves.   The  establishment  i*  gen- 
erally well  conducted  ;  th«  building  ia  handsome,  spurious, 
and  clean;  It  rontaias  numerous  bust*  and  IttiM  of  »« 
Denef  tctorc,  and  a  ■  Dead  Christ,"  in  mito  rrlirv.  by  WM 
Angelo;  probably  the  finest  piece  of  aculpture  In  Genoa. 
Anions  the  other  chief  public  building*,  are  the  exchange, 
the  old  bonk  of  St  George,  nnd  one  of  the  three  theatre*— 
that  of  Car/*  Fr/irr,  recently  built.  The  opera  in  BMU 
•aid  to  be  Indifferent.   The  university  in  the  Strad*  Vrtbi 
(founded  in  1812)  i»  ■  one  edifke,  and  has  a  large  library 
and  botanic  garden;  but  It  la  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
Amuod  the  port  ia  a  rampart,  affording  an  excellent  pro- 
menade.  <>o  the  S.  aide  of  the  harbour  ia  the  Dartnta.  a 
double  basin  enclosed  by  pier*,  and  declined  far  a  refitting 
dock  ;  adjoining  It  Is  the  arsenal. 

From  the  centre  of  the  city  several  quays  and  jetties 
•treteh  into  the  port,  bounded  on  the  B  E.  by  the  old  mole, 
projecting  into  the  sea  W.  byS.  about  300  fathoms  j  It  has 
a  battery  near  Its  middle.  The  new  mole,  on  the  W .  or 
opposite  side  of  the  port,  adjoins  the  8.  extremity  of  the 
suburb  of  8.  Pteim  d"Arena,  and  priHect*  from  the  shore 
K  S.E.  about  210  fatlmm*.  The  m«»le  heads  benr  from  each 
other  N.E.  by  E.  nnd  B.W.  by  W..  the  distance  between 
them,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  being  about  3j0 
fathoms.  A  conspicuous  lighthouse  I*  erected  within  the 
port  on  It*  W.  side,  on  •  high  rook  at  the  extremity  of  a 

Rnt  of  land  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  moie. 
ere  Is  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  harbour  ;  the  ground 
Is  clean,  and  there  I*  plenty  of  water,  particularly  on  the 
side  next  the  new  mole;  enre,  however,  must  bo  taken  in 
coming  from  the  W..  to  five  the  lighthouse  point  a  good 
offing.  Moderate  sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor 
in*iile  the  old  iixile.  ront'tgnous  to  the  s*rt*-/>aat*.  or  bond- 
ed warehouse*.  Men  of-wnr.  and  the  largest  clasa  of  mer- 
chantmen, mnv  anchor  inside  the  new  mole,  but  they  must 
not  com*  too' near  the  shore.  Ships  sometime*  unchor 
without  the  harbour,  in  from  10  to  ttf  fnlhoms,  the  HU 
house  hearing  N.  i  W..  dlsunt  two  or  three  tulles.  1  he 
8.W.  winds  occasion  a  heavy  swell,  but  the  bottom  is  clay, 
and  holds  well.  Fublie  fountains  are  few  In  Genoa,  but 
the  city  It  well  supplied  with  water,  brought  by  an  aque 
duct  from  the  little  river  Biaagno  immediately  K.  of  the 
outer  wall*.  The  atmosphere  1»  pure  ;  and  the  climate  of 
the  city  and  Its  neighbourhood  Is  healthy,  and  appears  to 
he  pirtieul.irty  favourable  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms. 

Genoa  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  extent  of  country  ;  and 
her  commerce,  though  inferior  to  what  it  onee  w»  ■  very 
considerable,  and  ha*  latterly  been  increasing.  She  Is  a  fret 
port-  that  is,  a  port  where  goods  may  be  warehoused,  and 
exported,  free  of  doty.   The  exports  consist  partly  of  the 
raw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  a*  olive-oil  (ar. 
article  of  great  value  and  Importance),  rice,  fruits,  cheese 
rags,  steel,  argol,  Ice. :  partly  of  the  products  of  her  manu 
factoring  Industry.  »uch  as  silks,  dnmasks,  and  velvets  (for 
the  production  of  w  hich  she  ha*  long  been  famous) ;  thrown 
silk,  pa)ier.  soap,  works  in  marble,  alabaster,  coral,  etc. 
the  printed  cotton*  of  Switzerland,  and  the  other  produet.- 
of  that  errantry,  and  the  VV.  part*  of  Ixiinbvdy.  Intended 
for  the  8.  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  varum* 
foreign  products  brought  by  sen,  and  placed  in  parte  franca 
The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuff* 
cotton  wool,  mostly  from  Egypt;  corn  from  the  Black  sec. 
Sicily,  and  Barbary  ;  sugar,  sailed  fish,  spices,  coffee,  coehl 
oeal  Indigo,  hides.  Iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic  ; 
hardware  and  tin  plare*  from  Enland ;  wool,  tobacco,  lea-t 
(principally  from  Spain),  wax,  fcc.    Corn,  barilla,  t»alli 
poll  oil,  cotton,  vnllonen,  sponge,  galls,  and  other  product* 
of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black  sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant, 
fee  may  In  general  be  had  here,  though  not  In  so  great 
abundance  as  at  Leghorn.   The  various  duties  and  custom 
house  fees  formerly  charged  on  the  transit  of  good*  through 
Genm  and  the  Sardlaiun  territories  have  recently  been 
abolished.   This  will  have  a  very  beneficial  in  tonne*  on 
the  trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  regards  the  iroporUi 
lion  o'  raw  rcxtoa  for  Switzerland  and  Milan,  as  well  as  ol 
the  different  descriptions  of  colonial  produce. 

The  bank  of  St.  George,  in  Genoa,  was  the  oldest  batik 
of  circulation  in  Europe,  having  been  founded  In  1407.  It 
wo*  conducted  by  a  company  of  shareholders ;  and  hav- 
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ing  gradually  advanced  immense  sums  to  the  government, 
n  large  |iroporUnn  of  the  public  revenue  was  aasigaesi  M ill 
In  payment  of  the  interest.  On  the  Invasion  of  Genoa  be 
the  Austrian*,  In  1746,  a  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  assess 
was  carried  off.  Finally,  on  the  union  of  Gem*  will* 
France,  the  bank  was  suppressed;  the  s^veroment  of 
Frame  becoming  responsible  for  an  annual  aivwiend  or 
:i.tim.<)00  t;enoe*e  livre*  payable  to  it*  creditor*. 
Genoa  is  the  re»id*rtioe  of  a  general  " 


archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  Judicial 
the  prov..  on  admiralty-council,  and  a  tribunal  and 
of  commerce.    It  has  a  royal  college  ;  a  naval  school,  the 
first  established  in  Italy  ;  an  excellent  deaf  and  duusbesMBsV 
lishmvnt;  a  public  library,  wtth  50.000  vols.  ao<l  U»» 
MSS.  ( DtcU  U—g.) ;  several  learned  societle*.  a**l  re- 
riou*  schools ;  though  education  is  said  not  to  be  vsrry^gaa> 
erally  diffused.    House  rent  is  cheap,  nnd  prints*****  " 
l*-ggar*  are  fewer  than  in  maay  other  large  Italian 
the  lone  of  society  Is  said  to  be  agreeable; 
with  a  few  drawbacks.  U  omddered  by  aaoat  twertlersa 
deskrnble  place  of  residence.  Most  ladies  wear  the  sssauU* 
a  piece  of  thin  white  muslin,  or  gauze,  which  cnvsaassBj 
head  and  »houlders,  and  come*  down  to  the^wrnfcO.  TM 
piece  of  costume  st  also  in  common  use  at  Leghorn,  aaa 
Civil*  Vecehla.  .   .  .  . 

Genoa  is  of  great  antiquity.   After  a  variety  of  vsrisu- 
t mien  she  became.  In  the  1 1th  century,  the  cap.  c*T na  tssss- 
pendent  republican  state;  aad  was  early  dastT" 
the  extent  of  her  commerce,  and  by  her  - 
dependencies  in  various  parts  of  the  Me 
the  Black  sea.   Their  conflicting  pretenssness  I 
Involved  the  Genoese  In  long  continued  contrsts  wiU  la* 
riv  il  republics  of  Pi*n  nnd  Venice.   The  straggle  wwa  tac 
Inuer.  from  1370  to  13H-2,  is  one  of  the  most  nieasJiaMc  at 
the  Italian  annals  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Geno*ss»bsvta| 
defeated  the  Venetians  at  Pola.  jwnetrated  to  Use  laejsoa* 
w  hie h  surround  Venice,  and  tnok  Chiozza-    Uad  they  aa- 
iiu  ili  itely  followed  up  thi*  success,  the  proh-sbUity 
they  would  have  taken  Venice ;  bnt  having  e*uu 
the  Venetian*  recovered  from  Uie  cotuttertMUics*  h*Ce 
Iboc  had  been  thrown,  and  the  Genoese  were 
rompcllcd  to  retire.  The  ascendancy  of  Venice  i 
this  epoch.    ( A'oc*.  Tublfu  du  Ht^lmtiams^i^JKM.) 

The  government  of  Genoa  was  long  the  m«**infl» 
that  e  in  be  imagined ;  and  the  city  was  agtUK*  by  cum- 
tmual  contests  between  the  nobility  and  lbr  cjOasss*.  aaa 
between  dilfrrent  sections  of  the  nobility.  The  mtsclis* 
arising  from  these  struggles  were  sucli,  that  to  t^P**"** 
them  the  citizen*  nm  unfre<joently  call«wt_ta  ia*  asa  m 
foreigners;  and  placed  themselvee  at  disfcrent  " 
under  the  pcotectl.*  of  Fiance,  the  Marqaaieff 
and  the  dukes  <sT  Milan.    Indeed,  from i  14*4  dsi 
Genoa  was  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  the  1 
latter  year,  however.  It  recovered  its  indcp*iUMec»j;  asj 
was.  at  the  came  time,  subjected  to  a  in«>Te  arsrtasaasiaal 
government.    But  the  republic  coutmued  to  be  ocil.: 
Internal  dissensions  down  to  1574.    At  that  P"vi°» 
inodificaiioiit  were  made  in  the  cnestttsnsna,  after  wasta  a 
eii>.yed  a  lengthened  period  of  tranquillity.    {A  wp  W 
account  of  the  revolutions  of  Gew*»  is  given  ia  •»  ■  1 
f/.rrrr**/  History.  xxvtiU  353-533.    See  el* 
HrpuMtauts  ItaJtrnnr*.  jMMtim.) 

l'he  conquest  of  L'.Misinntiiiople.  and  of  the 
round  the  Black  sea,  by  the  Turks,  and  *•  «r 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  | 
suuetive  of  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  Geucsr 
nlso  successively  stripped  of  all  her  foreign  . 
Corsica  the  last  of  her  dependencies,  revolted  m  17». 
w  as  ceded  to  France  in  17«.   In  1797  Genoa  was  aakea  *J 
the  French.    After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
,,i  Vieiinu.  ni  ISIS,  asajsjaed  Basjosl  «n.i  the  - 
rltory  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  of  whose  r- 
bow  form  a  part.  ___  , 

Gaaos.  p.U  Cayuga  co,  N.Y,  161  m  W.  Mbxay.. 
W.  Watered  by  Silmon  river  and  its  branches.  ■ 
W.  by  Cayugi  lake.  Organised  ay  taw  name 
1789,  received  its  present  ansae  In  IBOS.  i 
■tore*,  one  fulling  mill,  four  grist  mills, 
one  oil-mill,  two  tanneries;  twenty- 
scholars.    Pop.  4593.   The  v.  contains 
Presbyterian  and  one  Univcrsaiisi ;  lour  stores,  aad 
fifty  dwellings. 

i;eho*.  p.  u,  Ilelnware  eo..  O..  33  m.  N.  Colt 
W    Watered  by  Big  Walnut  creek.    Il  f— 
165  scholar..   Pop.  II  S3. 

i;kv*   p  t.  Livingston  en^  Mich.,  »    >  »v  i* 

troit  54<J  W.  It  cootains  Crooked  lake  and  other  snsal 
InWes  It  has  on*  flouring  mill,  two  grist  mills,  two  caw 
mills;  seven  schools.  165  srlHaar*.  PopSH. 

t;E<)RGE.  U,  Fayette  co..  Pa,  «  m.  8.W.  Unsoaitirsrs 
Bounded  E.  by  Laurel  hill.  Drained  by  George  *  aTcark  and 
its  branches.   Iron  ore  Is  fooasV  U< 
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former,  two  forge*,  two  saw  mills,  one  tannery.  (Hie  pot 
tery ;  five  schools,  HO  scholars.    Pop.  3371. 

Uloiai,  lake,  or  lloricon,  N.  Y,  Ilea  between  Washing 
tea  and  Warren  counties,  iunt  nuMly  In  the  latu  t  It  l« 
96  tn.  long,  and  generally  fnnn  two  in  three  mile*  wide.  It 
is  mid  to  contain  aa  many  iaUnda  as  there  ore  d  tys  in  ttte 
year.  One  of  them,  called  Twelve  mile  Island,  it  being 
thai  distance  front  Caldwell.  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
lakc.  contain*  -M  acre*,  elevated  30  or  40  feel  above  lu  »ur- 

The  acencry  no  the  shore*  of  thi*  lake  U  exceeding ly  wild 
ami  picturesque,  anil  u  much  admired,  aa  it  U  often  vMted 
by  travellers.  Tlie  water*  are  uncommonly  clear  .  and  the 
French  called  It  Lake  SatrmmrmU  and  they  vera  accus- 
tomed m  transport  iia  water*,  nn  account  of  their  purity,  to 
use  in  their  churches  aa  holy  water,  lu  shores  contain 
the  remains  of  old  forts,  memorable  in  the  French  and  re- 
volutionary war*,  lu  elevation  Is  343  feet  almve  tide- 
water. Salmon  trout,  weighing  from  12  to  90  pound*,  and 
other  fish,  are  r«krn  In  the  lake.  A  ate  am  boat  plio*  from 
Caldwell,  at  the  bead  of  the  lake,  to  its  font,  whence  they 
are  conveyed  by  stage  to  Ticondcruga,  where  1*  a  steam- 
boat landing  on  lake  Chnmplaln. 

UEOKGETOWX,  rUstrit  l  A.  C.  Situated  in  the  E.  port 
of*  the  state,  and  ront  tin*  1040  *t|.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  autre  river.  Watered  by  Great  Pedee 
river,  which  bound*  il  partly  on  the  N.E.  and  posse*  through 
It,  and  by  Block  and  VVaccuinaa  rivers,  which,  together 
with  Ore  it  Pedee,  enter  Winyan  bav.  It  conuined.  In 
1840,  11.300  neat  cattle,  3300  sheep.  >in  swine ;  and  pro 
dueed  101.973  hushcUof  Indian  corn,  13180  of  oat*.  300.000 
of  potato.*,  3fl.360.000  pound*  of  rice,  14.174  of  cotton.  It 
had  three  commission- houses  In  foreign  trade,  thirty  four 
Moras,  six  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  one  printing  office, 
one  weekly  newspaper;  four  academics,  163  students,  six 
schools,  73  acholar*.  Fop.:  white*.  9089;  alave*.  13,1193. 
free  coloured,  188:  total,  18,374.   Capital.  Georgetown. 

GaoaoKTOMra.  p.  t..  Lincoln  co..  Me..  SO  m.  8.  Augusta. 
SB©  W.  It  consist*  of  two  considerable  Island*  at  the 
mouth  of  Kennebec  river,  having  that  river  on  the  W  . 
Bhcepscot  r.  on  the  E,  and  separated  from  Wonlwlrh  by  a 
navigable  passage  between  these  river*  on  I  he  .V.  and  the 
Athuiitc  on  the  S  Incorporated  in  1716.  It  has  fine  bar 
hours,  and  some  navigation,  employed  particularly  in  the 
fisheries.  A  settlement  was  formed  here  by  the  Plymouth 
co.  in  1007.  But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  It  wis 
abandoned  in  1606.  It  cnntilns  five  stores  one  grist  mill, 
ten  saw-mills  ;  twelve  school*.  574  scholar*.    Pop.  1336. 

Cboboetowx.  p.  t,  Essex  co.,  .Mm  .  31  m.  V  by  E. 
H..-  I,,,,,  pit  \V     i  ireaui/ed  from  Rowiei  in  IKt-  Wntei 
cd  by  a  branch  of  Parker'*  river.    Il  contains  eight  stores, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw -mills,  nine  tanneries.    Poo.  1340. 

Geobuetows,  p.  L,  Madison  co,  N.  Y.,  113  in.  W.  by  N. 
AlUw.)  .  M-  \V.  Itr.nin  il  b)  brail  branches  of  t  Wlelic  river 
Incorporated  in  1815.  It  contain*  one  More,  one  fulling 
mill,  one  grist  mill,  seven  *aw-mill*;  ten  schools,  306 
scholars.  Pop.  1130.  The  v.  contain*  one  Presbyterian 
and  nuc  Baptist  church,  forty  dwellings,  and  about  330  in 
habitant*. 

Geoiobtqwx.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Sussex  co..  Del,  41  m.  E. 
by  8  Uovcr,  133  VV.  It  contains  a  court  house,  tell,  nn 
acirtVmy.  a  bank,  and  about  300  Inhabitants.  Net  pro 
cerds  of  the  po*toffke  $£19. 

Geobobtowr,  city  and  port  of  entry.  Washington  co.. 
district  of  Columbia.  Situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Potomac 
river,  300  m.  from  iu  mouth,  and  3  m.  E.  of  Washington 
city,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  Rnrk  rr<-ek,  over  which 
ore  two  bridge*.  It  has  a  pleasant  and  commanding  situa- 
tion, affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  Potomac  river,  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
contain*  many  elegant  buildings,  and  ha*  four  hanks,  n 
market  house,  seven  churches,  two  Episcopal,  two  Moth 
odist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  col- 
oured Methods*.  Il  I*  the  sent  of  Georgetown  college,  un 
der  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  w  hich  w  as  found- 
ed In  1789;  has  a  president,  and  18  professors  and  other 
tnstruc'er*.  90  alumni.  140  students,  and  33.000  vol*.  In  lu 
libraries.  The  commencement  la  near  the  last  of  July.  It 
was  authorized  by  congress  In  1813  to  confer  degree*.  Then 
Is  also  a  nunnery,  called  the  convent  of  visitation,  founded 
In  1798,  which  contain*  74  nuns,  attached  to  which  Is  a 
large  fern-tie  academy,  containing  130  young  ladies.  Instruct 
ed  by  the  nuns.  Tbe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  com- 
mences at  this  place,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria. 
There  were.  In  1840.  seven  commercial  and  two  romtnls 
•ion  hou.se*  In  foreign  trade,  capital  6310,000;  twenty  _  «e 
retail  stores,  capital  6347,400;  two  lumber  )  arils  a  pita  I 
■AI.OOO ;  one  flouring  mill,  producing  10300  barrels  <f  flour 
annually  ;  one  saw -mill,  two  tanneries,  one  print!  ^  office, 
one  semi  weekly  newspaper;  six  academies,  484  indents, 
nine  schools,  433  scholars.  Tonnage  of  the  port    1 4.  Fop. 


Cboboetowx.  p.  v,  port  of  entry,  snd  capital  nl  George- 
town district.  S.C,  138  m.  E.S  E.  Columbia.  488  W.  Siiar 
ated  on  'he  N.  side  of  Ssmpit  nver.  near  lu  pjnriimi  with 
Wiayaw  bay.  about  9  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  ocean. 
The  harbour  admiu  vessel*  requiring  II  ft  of  witter,  H 
safe,  and  it  has  an  extensive  bock  country,  communicat- 
ing with  It  by  the  river*  which  enter  Wknyaw  bay.  It  con- 
t  un  a  handsome  court  house,  a  Jail,  a  bank,  nn  riCNtleiny, 
four  churches,  one  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Meth- 
odist, and  on*  Baptist,  and  thirty-five  stares.  Tbonnge  in 
1840,  was  4413.  There  1*  a  public  library,  and  several  pri- 
vate societies;  among  which  Is  the  VVlnyaw  liMin.ii  So- 
ciety. Incorporated  In  1736.  which  maintain*  a  school  of 
33  orphan  children,  and  hasn  funded  capital  of  fJ3U,0O0.  It 
has  nn  Agricultural  society,  and  Issue*  two  weekly  news- 
paper*. The  climate  Is  unhealthy,  which  is  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  il  as  a  place  of  business.  La  Grange,  on 
North  island,  the  summer  retreat  of  the  people  of  George- 
town. U  a  delightful  and  salubrious  las  teamen.  The  popu 
lotion  of  Georgetown  I*  about  3000. 

GEoasETowN,  p.  v,  capital  of  Scott  co,  Ky,  17  m.  E. 
by  N.  Frankfort.  333  W.  Hit  anted  on  the  side  of  N.  Elk- 
bum  creek,  a  branch  of  Kentucky  river.  It  contains  a 
court-house.  Jail,  a  bank,  a  printing-office,  two  churches, 
one  Baptist  and  one  Methodist,  one  academy.  40  students. 
Pop.  1311.  It  contains  Georgetown  college,  under  tbe  dt 
rertion  of  the  Bap  thru,  founded  in  1839.  which  has  a  pre 
sidenl  and  three  professors  or  other  Instructers,  13  alumni, 
108  students,  and  1300  vols.  In  Its  libraries.  The  coin 
mencement  is  on  tbe  last  Thursday  tn  Juan. 

Geoeuetowk.  p.  v.  Pleasant  t.  capital  of  Brown  co,  O, 
107  m  S.S.W.  Columbus.  466  W.  Situated  I  m.  from 
White  Oak  creek,  and  7}  in.  from  Ohio  river.  It  contains 
a  court  house.  Jail,  four  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  New  Light;  twelve  stores, 
two  tanneries,  one  brewer)-,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  various  mechanic  shop*,  100  dwellings,  man) 
of  them  of  brick,  and  about  WW  inhabitants. 

Geobobtown.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pettis'  co.  Mo,  67  m.  W. 
Jefferson  city.  1003  W.  Situated  on  a  prairie,  adjoining  a 
grove  of  timber,  on  Muddy  creek,  10  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide. 
Coal  is  extensively  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  made  Lie 
county  sent  in  1836,  and  ho*  n  brick  court  Itouse,  and  a 
number  of  neat  dwelling*.  Two  large  spring*  supply  the 
place  with  excellent  water. 

GEORGIA  (Pi-rs.  (iurdjutnn.  Rum.  OruttU,  an.  /tensi. 
a  countty  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  the  centre  of  n  mon 
orchy  of  some  extent,  but  now  a  iiiMSlHss*H  of  the  Russian 
empire.    It  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Isthmus 
between  the  Black  sen  and  Caspian ;  extending  from  lai 
40°  to  43°  30/  N,  and  long.  43°  30  to  46°  30*  E. :  separated 
on  tbe  N.  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus  from  Clr 
cassia;  E.  by  the  A  In  ran  and  Kursk,  two  tributaries  of 
the  Kur.  from  Skehin  snd  Gulistan ;  S.  and  S.W.  by  the 
Kapan  mountains  from  Armenia;  and  W.  from  Imeritia, 
by  n  transverse  Caucasian  range.    Thus,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  Georgia  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure shut  out  from  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
countries,  there  being  but  one  pass  either  across  the  Cau- 
casus into  Cirrassia.  or  across  the  W.  range  into  Uneritka. 

Srr  (  si  ,  ssi  s.  p.  .Mi?,  .">(v-       Tbe  length  of  Georgia  .N.W. 

to  S.E,  measured  on  the  best  maps,  is  about  173  ui. ;  iu 
average  breadth  from  100  to  110  m.  The  area  ana  been 
eitimatcd  at  about  18,000  sq.  m,  and  ttte  pop.  at  between 
300.000  and  400,000 

The  surface  t*  mostly  mountainous,  consisting  of  table 
land*  and  terraces,  forming  a  portion  of  the  8.  and  more 
gradual  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The  country,  however, 
slopes  from  the  S.  and  W,  as  well  as  the  N,  to  the  centre 
and  S.E,  which  are  occupied  by  tbe  valley  of  the  Kur,  an 
undulating  plain  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility. 
Between  the  mountain  ranges  there  are  also  numerous  fer- 
tile valley*  covered  with  fine  foresU,  dense  underwood, 
and  rich  pasturoges,  watered  by  an  abundance  of  rivulets. 
All  the  river*  have  more  or  leas  nn  E.  course.  The  prln 
clpnl  Is  the  Kur.  or  Mlhwari  (an.  Cwms.)  This  river  rises 
in  the  range  of  Ararat,  a  little  N.W.  of  Kara.  It  runs  at 
first  N..and  afterwards  N.E.  tn  about  I  it.  i'."0  X  and  long. 
44°  E. ;  from  w  hich  point  iu  course  is  generally  S.E.  to 
IU  mouth,  on  the  W.  shore  of  tbe  Caspian.  Il  U  In  many 
places  of  considerable  breadth,  and  sometimes  several 
fathoms  deep;  but  lu  great  rapidity  prevenu  lu  being  of 
much.  If  any,  service  for  navigation ;  and  only  rail*  ore 
used  upon  it.  Its  principal  atHueni*  nre  the  Aragwi  from 
the  N,  which  unitrs  with  it  at  Mukethl.  the  ancient  cspi 
tal  of  Georgia,  and  undoubtedly  the  A^u^i«n  of  Strabo. 
about  10  m.  N.W.  Titus;  and  the  Arns  (an.  jfrnr/s)  from 
the  S,  which  Joins  It  not  far  above  lu  mouth,  where  iu 
course  defleeU  southward.  Trlflls,  the  cap.  uf  Georgia,  Is 
situated  on  the  Kur. 

The  climate  of  Georgia,  of  course,  varies  greatly,  accord 
log  to  elevation,  It  Is,  however,  generally  healthy  and 
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temperate,  being  much  warmer  man  that  of  Urcassla,  or 
thn  other  countries  on  the  .V  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
winter,  which  commences  in  Dec.,  UMmlly  ends  with  Jan. 
The  temperature  at  Teflia,  during  that  season,  is  said  not 
to  descend  lowet  than  about  40°  Kahr. ;  and  in  the  sum 
mer  the  air  is  excessively  sultry,  the  average  temperature 
it  the  end  of  July,  1830.  having  been,  at  3  P.  M..  79©  and 
10  P.  M.  740  Fahr.  (JMKm.  Hesuxrekes.  p.  UN.)  The  soil 
»  very  fertile ;  and  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are 
the  chief  employments  of  the  inhab.    Wheat,  rice,  barley. 

UlT. 
vatc 

cultivated. 

Georgia  Is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  Its  melon 
pomegmniites;  nod  many  other  klndi  of  fine  fruit 
wild.  Vineyards  are  very  widely  diffused,  and  the  pro 
duction  of  wine  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  employ 
ment  It  Is  strong,  and  TuH-bodled,  with  more  kouauet  than 
Port  or  Maderta;  but  from  having  generally  little  care  be- 
stowed on  its  manufacture,  It  keeps  badly ;  and  casks  and 
bottles  being  for  the  most  part  unknown,  it  is  kept  in  buf- 
falo-skins, smeared  inside  with  naphtha,  which  not  only 
gives  it  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  disposes  it  to  acidity.  But 
notwith  stand  inc  ihese  drawbacks,  and  its  extensive  con 
sumption  in  the  country,  considerable  quantities  are  im- 
ported. Mr.  Wilhraham  nays,  that  "  the  Georglnns  have 
the  reputation  of  bring  tbe  greatest  drinkers  In  the  world  : 
the  doily  allowance,  without  which  the  labourer  will  not 
work,  Is  four  bottles  ;  and  the  higher  classes  generally  ex- 
ceed this  quantity  ;  on  grand  occasions  the  consumption  it 
incredible."  ( Travels  in  the  Caucasus ,  Ocorgia,  <<•  r..  p. 
192.)  According  to  Smith  and  Dwiglit,  "  the  ordinary  ration 
nf  Uie  inhnb.  of  Tiflis,  from  the  mechanic  lo  the  prince,  is 
said  to  be  a  tonk,  measuring  between  five  and  tlx  bottles 
of  Bordeaux!  The  be  it  wine  costs  about  four  cents  the 
bottle,  while  the  common  is  leas  than  a  cent."  The  multi 
plied  oppressions  to  which  the  inhab.  have  been  long  sub- 
jected, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  gone  fnr  to  extin- 
guish all  industry.  The  peasant  thinks  only  of  growing 
corn  enough  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  a 
small  surplus  to  exchange  at  tbe  nearest  town  for  other 
irtit  l«-s  of  prime  necessity.  The  plough  in  use  Is  so  heavy 
as  to  require  six  or  eight  buffaloes  for  Its  draught,  nnd  often 
double  the  number  arc  used ;  the  harrow  is  nothing  more 
than  a  felled  tree;  and  a  great  quantity  nf  the  produce  is 
wasted  owing  to  the  com  being  trodden  out  by  buffaloes. 
Domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  are  reared ;  the  horses  and 
horned  collie  equal  the  best  European  breeds  in  sice  and 
neauty ;  nnd  the  long-tailed  sheep  alR>rd  excellent  wool. 
Game,  including  the  stng,  antelope,  wild  boar,  hares,  wild 
goals,  pheasant,  partridge,  ate.  Is  very  abundant ;  bears, 
foxes,  imdgers.  jncUU.  lynxes,  and  jj  is  said  lcopnrds.  are 

common  In  Kurope  ;  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  use.  The 
mineral  products  of  the  country,  though  nearly  unexplored, 
are  believed  to  be  various;  Iron  Is  plentiful  on  tlie  flank  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  cool,  naphtha,  Ate.,  are  met  with.  The 
houses  of  the  peasantry,  even  In  the  most  civilized  parts, 
are  nothing  more  than  slight  wooden  frames,  with  walls 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  eowdung,  and  a  roof  of  rush.  "  A  room  30  feet 
long  and  90  broad,  where  the  light  comes  in  at  the  door;  a 
Boor  upon  which  they  dry  madder  and  cotton  :  a  little  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  where  the  fire  Is  placed, 
above  which  Is  a  copper  cauldron  attached  to  a  chain,  and 
enveloped  with  a  thick  smoke,  which  escape*  eiihrr  by  the 
ceiling  or  the  door.  Is  a  picture  of  the  Interior  of  these  dwel- 
lings." (MaJte-Bruu.)  In  the  houses  even  of  the  nobility, 
the  walls  are  sometimes  built  only  of  trunks  of  trees  cc 
mented  with  mortar,  and  the  furniture  consists  of  n  very- 
few  articles.  The  roads,  except  that  across  the  Caucasus 
to  Tifll*,  which  has  been  improved  by  the  Russians,  are  in 
a  wretched  state.  The  vehicles  In  use  are  of  the  rudest 
kind,  and  all  commodities,  except  straw  or  timber,  ore  trans- 
ported upon  horses,  mules,  asses,  or  camels.  The  tohab. 
■ever  ride  except  on  horseback.  Coarse  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  shngrccn.  and  a  few  other  articles, 
ire  manufactured ;  the  arms  matte  at  Tiflis  have  some  repu- 
tation :  hut  most  of  the  other  goods  are  very  inferior,  and 
only  enter  into  home  consumption. 

Georgia  com ()«>•<  >  ■me  of  the  five  Trans -Caucasian  gov- 
ernments of  Russia.  Their  government  Is  wholly  milita- 
ry :  nnd  how  little  soever  it  may  square  with  our  notions 
of  wh.ii  a  government  should  be,  It  Is  not  ill  fitted  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion that  i  s  establishment  has  been  otost  advantageous  to 
the  popnla  on. 

The  Geoglan  Indies  have  usually  oval  faces,  fair  com- 
plexions, and  black  hair ;  and  though  not  generally  reckon- 
ed hnndsotne  hy  Europeans,  they  have  long  enjoyed  the 
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highest  re  puis  l  xin  for  beamy  in  the  East ,  tbe  L 

well  formed,  and  handsome.  (Bee  eats,  p.  177.)  This  ssi 
periority  in  the  physical  form  of  the  Georgians,  nnd  otbe/ 
contiguous  Caucasian  tribes,  and  the  low  slat*  of 
tion  that  has  always  prevailed  amoi 
apparently  unaccountable  fact,  that 
been,  from  Ihe  rem* 
■eat  of  nn  extensive 
the  rich  Mussulmans  of  Turkey,  I 
wholly  or  principally  supplied  by 
from  Georgia,  Clrcaasia,  and  the  ai 
they  also  furnished  male  slaves  to 
of  Egypt  and 


exception  of  a  I 
classes  of  the  nobles  and  their  I 
ly  to  the  Russian  conquest,  the 

property  of  their  lords,  who,  besides  employ  ins;  them  Is  LI 
manner  of  manual  and  laborious  occupations,  derived  t 
considerable  part  of  their  revenue  from  tbe  sale  of  that 
suns  and  daughters!  Indeed,  the  daughters  of  tbe 
not  unlrequently  shared  the  same  fate,  being 
the  necessities  or  ambition  of  their  unnatural  parens*' 
(  'I'ournrfurt,  li.,  303 ;  Mim nonary  Htsearckri,  p.  151.1 

The  Russians  have  put  an  end  lo  this  traffic  ;  mat)  ike? 
have  also  deprived  the  nobles  of  the  power  capitally  n 
punish  their  vassal*,  and  set  limits  to  ihcir  demands  ayca 
them  for  labour  and  other  services.  There  ^niHrl  there- 
fore be,  and  there  i*  not,  a  doubt  with  any  individual  tc 
quainicd  with  the  circumstances,  that  the  Russian  m» 
quest  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the  balk  of  in* 
(ieorginn  people.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Rosssass 
are  quite  as  much  disliked  by  the  nobles  of  Georgia  m  bs 
those  of  Ckrcaesia ;  nnd  those  Uiw-iiers  who  live  aitk 
them,  and  credit  their  stories,  will  be  amply  supplied  sits 
tales  of  Russian  barbarity  and  atrocity. 

With  a  settled  state  of  affairs,  Tiflis  might  agaia  t» 
come,  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  a  thoroughfare  fat  tbf 
overland  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Geor- 
gians belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  since  bceconlag  anV 
jeet  to  Russia,  have  been  subordinate  in  crc lessSktticai ■*> 
ters  to  n  llusruin  archbishop  at  Tiflis.  who  has  three  snfnv 
gans  8.  of  the  Caucasus.  The  clergy  are  generally  vtsjj 
ignorant.  A  high  school  in  the  cap.  baa  bees  recent.'; 
ed  into  a  gymnasium  ;  and  in  addition  to  it.  there  are  a  few 
small  schools,  tn  which,  however,  very  litue  is  faughi.  M 
serf  is  or  at  least  used  lo  be,  instruct!  d  id  readme,  hat  ah 
the  nobility  are  more  or  less  educated  ;  the  females  of  Urn 
class  tench  each  other,  nnd  are  commonly  better  hsfrtrairr 
than  the  males.  Tbe  Georgian  language  is  peculiar,  aef 
fcring  widely  from  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Barrens* 
ing  nations. 

GeorgW  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  r 
the  Great,  anno  65  B.C.  During  the  6th  and  7th  c 
it  was  long  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  E.  . 
the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  th 
family  of  the  Bngratides  established  the  last 
monarchy,  which  continued  in  his  line  down  to  the  con- 
meneement  of  the  present  century.  The  bast  prise* 
George  XI.,  before  his  death  in  1799.  placed  Georgia  mtm 
the  protection  nf  Russia;  and  in  1P03,  it 
with  the  Russian  empire.  (Tvumcfort; 
brakam  ;  Letter*  from  th* 
Missionary  Researches.) 

Gaoaou,  one  of  the  Southern  1'nlted  States,  U 
N.  by  Tennessee  and  N.  Carolina;  N.E.  by  South 
na ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic ;  8.  bv  Florida,  and  W.  by 
It  is  betwepn  30°  22'  and  33°  N.  lat,  and  hettves 
and  850  40*  W.  Inn.,  and  between  3°  45'  and  8°  3b"  XV  ►« 
from  W.  It  is  300  m.  long  from  N.  to  8.  and  340  fctcal 
from  E.  10  W.,  containing  58,000  sq.  m.  or  37.12*1.000  ten 
The  population  In  1790,  was  82.584:  in  1800,  102.6HE  ■ 
1810.  252.433;  in  1890,  348.989;  in  1830,  516,567  hi  IMt 
691,392,  of  whom  280,944  were  slaves.  Employed  la  agn- 
culture,  209,283  ;  In  commerce,  2428  ;  in  manufactures  ass 
trades,  7984  ;  In  mining,  574  ;  in  navigating  tbe  rants  ov.  Sot. 
do.  rivers,  canals,  Ate,  352 ;  in  the  l< 

Along  the  Atlantic  const  there  is  a  chain  of  ioloMoa.  ef  a 
grey  rich  soil,  covered  in  their  natural  state  w  ith  pass, 
hickory,  and  live  oak,  and  producing  by  cultivation  Use  set 
island  cotton.  They  are  separated  from  the  main  load  by 
rivers,  creeks  and  inlets,  forming  an  inland  navigation  for 
vessels  of  100  tons,  along  the  whole  coast  The  |  i  ligsal 
of  these  Islands  are  Tybce,  Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  8c  Cotos 
rir-«.  Sapello,  St.  Simons,  J)  kill,  and  Cumberland.  The 
sti j  const  on  tbe  main  land  Is  o  soil  marsh  for  4  or  S  na,  and 
most],  uninhabited.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  a  narrow  tract 
of  eou  try  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  islands.  Port*  of 
this  com  lie  nee  the  pine  barrens.  The  rivers  ond  crawrss 
are  ev*>  \  vhere  bordered  with  swamps  and  marsh  wbscb 
at  ever,  de,  for  15  or  20  miles  from  the  coo«t  are  est  he?, 
partially     wholly  overflowed,  and  constitute  the  1 
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tatlons.  The  line  barrens  extend  from  GO  to  90  m.  from  the 
coast.  Beyond  thts  commences  a  country  of  sand  bills, 
from  30  to  40  in  .  interspersed  will)  ferule  tracts,  and  ex- 
tending to  tbe  fulls  of  the  rivers.  The  port  of  the  state 
above  the  falls  of  the  rivers  Is  called  the  Upper  country, 
and  has  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  often  Inclining 
tn  n  rod  color,  and  in  some  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  produc- 
tive. A  little  further  b.ick  in  the  country,  the  tint  is  grad- 
aally  deepened  till  It  becomes  what  Is  called  the  mulatto 
■oil.  consisting  of  bluck  mould  nnd  red  earth.  This  kind  of 
land  is  generally  strong,  and  produces  crop*  of  wheat,  In- 
dinn  rorn  slid  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  tobacco  nnd  cotton. 
Bluck  walnut  and  mulberry  tree«  grow  abundantly  on  this 
•oil.  The  forests  of  Georgia  nflord  line  timber,  chiefly  oak, 
pine,  hickory  and  cedar.  The  fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  mel- 
ons, pomegranate,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pears  and 
peaches.  The  pine  barrens  produce  grapes  of  a  large  site 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The  staple  production  Is  cot- 
ton, and  next  to  that,  rice,  of  both  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties arc  exported.  The  country  on  the  N.  becomes  mount- 
ainous, until  It  descends  Into  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
river.  The  Appalachian  chain  crosses  the  N  part  of  the 
state. 

The  winters  are  mild  and  pleasant.  Snow  Is  seldom 
seen,  and  vegetation  Is  not  often  Injured  by  severe  frosts; 
though  the  mercury  falls  every  winter,  almost  as  low  as  to 
90°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  sometimes  to  10°.  Cattle  subsist 
tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  without  any  other  food 
than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  the  savannahs.  In 
the  upper  country  the  air  Is  pore  and  salubrious  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  water  Is  abundant  and  good.  In  the 
low  country  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  various  ilnor 
decs,  arising  partly  frnui  the  badness  of  the  wnter  which  is 
generally  brackish ;  and  partly  from  the  noxious  vapors 
which  arise  from  the  stagnant  waters,  nnd  putrid  matter  in 
the  rice  swamps.  The  quantity  of  rain  Hhich  falls  in  a 
rear  Is  from  42  to  47  In. 

The  state  is  divided  into  93  counties,  which,  with  their 
population  in  1*10,  and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows: 
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There  were  in  this  state  In  1840,  157.540  horses  and 
mules.  884,414  neat  cattle,  267.107  sheep.  1.457.755  swine, 
poultry  was  raised  to  the  value  of  $449,033.  There  were 
produced  1.801,830  bush,  of  wheat.  00,000  of  rye.  20.905,128 
of  Indian  corn.  12JT79  of  barley.  1.010,030  of  ants,  1.911,308 
of  potatoes.  rtTl.IMXI  pounds  of  wool.  I 1,2.  h«i I  of  tobacco, 
12.3Rt.739  of  lice.  103.39236  of  cotton.  9999  of  silk  cocoons, 
329,744  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued 
at  $605,179.  and  of  tho  orchnrd  at  $156,129.  of  lumber  at 
$1  14.050.  There  were  made  8647  gallons  of  wine. 

Copper  and  Iron  ore  have  been  found  in  this  state,  but 
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much  the  most  valuable  mineral  production  It  gold.  It  oc 
curs  In  the  northern  part  of  the  stale,  no  both  sides  of 
Chnitahoochee  river,  as  far  north  as  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  but 
mining  operations  have  not  been  systematically  pursued.  In 
1840, 130  smelting  houses,  employing  405  persons,  produced 
gold  to  the  amount  of  8121,881,  with  a  capital  of  $79,343. 

The  exports  of  the  state  In  1840  amounted  to  $6,862,9.i9, 
and  the  Imports  to  481,498.  There  were  four  commercial 
and  eighty  two  commission-houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  $1,543,500;  1716  retail  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  $7,361,838  ;  442  persons  employed  in  the  lum 
ber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $75.730 1  194  persons  were  em 
ployed  in  Internal  transportation,  who  with  17  butchers, 
packers,  &.c,  employed  a  capital  of  19.885. 

Its  home  made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to 
$1,407,630.  One  woollen-manufactory  employed  10  per 
sons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $3U)0  with  a  cap- 
ital ol  $9000 ;  19  cotton-factories,  with  49,580  spindles,  em- 
ploying 779  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$304,349,  employing  a  capital  of  $573,835  ,  14  furnaces  pro- 
duced 494  tons  of  cast  iron,  employing  41  persons,  mid  a 
capital  of  $24,000  ;  55  persons  manufactured  hnts  and  caps 
to  the  amount  of  $29,761,  with  a  capital  of  $7950 ;  132  tan- 
neries employed  437  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $197,739 ; 
102  uthcr  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  t\c.,  pro- 
duced articles  to  the  amount  of  $193,701,  with  a  capital  of 
$60.932 ;  6  potteries,  employing  12  persons,  produced  nrtl 
< -lei  In  the  amount  of  205»,  wuh  u  capital  nf  ST'.S) ;  1*4  per 
sons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $131,238;  19 
persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of 
$7866  ;  555  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  amount 
of  $148,655  ;  2633  persons  made  704.528  pounds  of  soap 
and  111,066  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  with  a  capital  of 
$97,126;  393  distilleries  produced  196,746  gallons,  which 
with  99  breweries  employed  918  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
$28,608;  461  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  wagons 
to  the  amount  of  $249,065,  with  a  capital  of  $93,898;  114 
rtouring-mllls  produced  55.158  barrels  of  Hour,  and  with 
other  mills,  employed  1581  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  amount  of  $1,968,715  with  a  capital  of  $1,491,973;  95 
persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  49,780,  with 
a  capital  of  $99,090;  38  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  9501 
wixiden  houses  were  built  by  2274  persons,  and  cost 
$•193,116;  24  printing-offices,  and  5  binderies,  5  dnlly,  5 
•emi  weekly,  and  24  weekly  newspapers,  and  6  periodicals, 
employed  157  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $134,400.  The  to- 
tal amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was 
$i*Ki.565. 

The  rivers  are  the  Savannah.  500  m.  long,  dividing  the 
.Mate  from  H.  Carolina  on  the  N.E.,  navigable  for  ships  17 
m.  to  Savannah,  nnd  a  part  of  the  year,  for  steam  boats 
250  m.  above,  to  Augusta;  the  Alntainnha.  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee.  400  m.  long  to  Its 
sources,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels  19  m.  to  Dnrien  ; 
the  Ocmulffec  branch  is  nnvignble  for  steam-boats  to  Mill 
idffVDfii  300  by  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  ocean 
the  Oconee  branch  is  navigable  for  steam-bouts  to  A I  neon 
the  'hteechee,.200  m.  long,  fnlls  into  Ossabnw  sound,  17  n> 
8.  of  Savannah,  nnd  is  navigable  for  boats  of  30  tons  te 
Louisville,  and  for  sloops  30  or  40  m. ;  Flint  river  rises  in 
the  N.YV.  part  of  tbe  state,  and  after  a  course  of  300  in. 
joins  the  Chattahoochee  to  form  Appnlachlrola  river,  navi- 
gable for  steam  boats  to  Balnbridgc,  50  m.  above  Its  conflu- 
ence ;  the  Chattahoochee,  running  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  W.  border  of  the  stale  Is  navigable  375  m.  to 
Columbus,  for  stcntn  boats;  and  935  m.  below  Columbus,  it 
unites  with  Flint  river;  the  St  Mary's  In  the  B.YV.  part  of 
the  state  rises  in  Okefinokce  swamp,  is  navigable  for  sloops 
30  in.,  and  for  boats.  60  m.  Okefinokee  swump  Is  about  30 
m.  long,  and  17  ni.  broad.  St.  Mary's  river  Issues  from  Its 
K.  part,  and  the  head  waters  of  Little  St.  Johns  a  branch 
of  the  Suwannee  pass  through  its  YV.  part  This  swamp 
was  supposed  to  be  much  larger ;  but  several  districts  have 
been  surveyed  and  laid  off  into  lots,  in  that  part  which  was 
heretofore  considered  impassable. 

Savannah  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  place  In 
the  state.  It  is  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Savannah  river.  Au- 
gusta at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  same 
river,  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade  with  the  Interior.  Mn- 
con  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  oa  the  Ocmulgee; 
Columbus,  at  tbe  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  on  the 
Chattahoochee ;  Milledgeville.  the  capital  of  the  state,  at 
the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  on  the  Oconee;  and 
Darien  on  the  Alatamaha,  19  m.  from  ihe  ocean,  arc  con 
siderable  and  growing  places. 

The  university  of  Georgia,  located  at  Athena  Is  the  nrin 
cipal  literary  Institution  in  the  state,  and  was  designed  to 
have  an  academic  branch  In  each  county.  A  few  only  o( 
those  have  been  opened.  It  was  founded  In  1788.  nnd 
has  been  well  endowed.  In  this  Institution  and  its  branch 
es,  there  were  In  1840,  629  students.  There  were  In  ih< 
state  176  academies  or  grammar  schools,  with  7878  sin 
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deot.\  nnd  001  common  or  primary  schools,  with  15.561 
scholars.  There  wen  in  the  state  30,71?  white  persons 
ovrr  'JO  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Tin-  lbtpusls,  Methodists,  and  Presbytertana  are  Ihe  moat 
i ;  ij 1 1 1 ■  r- .ii-  religious  denominations.  The  Baptists  in  1835 
it  id  583  churrhea,  308  ministers,  and  41,1*10  communicants. 
The  Methodists  in  Georgia  and  Florida  had  80  travelling 
preachers,  33,443  communicants  of  whom  33,005  were 
\x  lutfs.  nnd  H430  were  coloured.  The  Presbyterian*  had  75 
churches,  45  ministers,  and  4^83  rouimtinlcants.  The  Epls 
cnpaHwal  bad  4  minister* ;  the  Protestant  Methodists  had 
•_-.i  cHigrrgatiisns,  and  15  ministers.  The  Christians  had 
ibjat  Jo  ministers;  the  Roman  Catholic*,  4  ministers,  the 
i     inrlnn*.  3  ministers;  and  there  were 


Lutherans, 

A-rot  i.iic  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Friends  and  Jews. 

In  October  1830,  the  slate  had  31  bank*  and  16  branches, 
Willi  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15110.310.  and  a  circulation 
■  •I  t'l  HIT. :UH  A  ri'|«.rt  of  tin  S.crct.m  <.|  Hie  Tn-n»or\ 
of  the  United  States,  dated  Jan.  8th,  1840.  states  that  of  40 
bunk t  in  Georgia,  18  bad  suspended  specie  pa)mcnia  en- 
tirely, nnd  18  had  partially  sus|iended,  and  4  were  either 
broken  or  discontinued.  The  state  debt  at  the  close  of  1830 
was  $300,000. 

A  state  penitentiary  is  established  at  MillcJgcvlllr,  which 
went  into  operation  In  1817. 

The  first  constitution  of  Georgia  wn*  formed  in  1777  ;  a 
second  In  1785,  and  the  present,  in  1708,  and  amended  in 
1830.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  und  holds  his 
©Hire  for  two  years.  Ills  salary  Is  $3000  annually,  and 
with  the  other  executive  officers  he  i»  required  during  his 
term  of  office,  to  reside  at  Milledgeville.  The  state  is  dt 
vlded  Into  46  districts,  and  each  district  is  entitled  to  one 
senator.  The  rrj>re sen lal Ives  are  proportioned  so  the  popu- 
latlon,  Including  litres.,  fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.  Die 
roiinties  according  to  their  |ioptilnt|im.  huve  fnun  one  to 
three,  members.  The  general  assembly  meet*  annually  in 
November,  at  Milledgeville.  The  ststc  is  divided  Into  elev- 
en circuits,  with  a  judge  for  each  circuit.  An  Inferior 
renin  it  held  In  each  county,  composed  of  five  Justices, 
elected  by  the  people  ever)  four  years.  These  courts  pos 
seas  the  powers  of  court*  of  probate.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  elected  for  3  years  by  the  legislature  ; 
and  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  Justices  of  the 
price,  ore  elected  for  4  >enrs  by  the  people.  All  white 
mnle  Inhabitants,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  in 
which  lltey  vote,  sit  months  preceding  the  election,  and 
shall  hnve  paid  taic*  In  the  stale  for  the  year  |>revkou»,  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Georgia  ho*  several  important  works  of  internal  Improve 
mcnt.  The  B.tvumiah  nml  (tgeerhee  canal  extendi.  Him. 
from  Bnvnnniih  to  <.>gceehee  river,  completed  in  IWJ,  at  an 
expense  of  $165,000.  The  lock  at  Bavannah  river  is  rebuilt 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  brigs  nnd  schooners,  and 
that  part  of  the  canal  which  bounds  the  city  on  the  W.  is 
widened  to  100  ft.,  and  deepened  to  10  or  I .'  ft.  The  Brans 
wick  canal  extends  from  tide  water  on  the  Alalamaha  13 
m.  to  Brunswick,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  The  work  Is 
nearly  or  quite  completed.  The  Georgia  rail  n«d  extends 
from  Augusta  185  miles  to  near  l)ec  ttur  in  lie  Knlb  ro. 
The  Alliens  brunch  extends  from  the  Georgia  rail  mud.  33 
m.  to  Athena.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  the 
Athens  branch,  was  $3,300,001).  The  Western  and  Allan- 
tic  rail  ro  id  is  designed  lo  continue  the  Georgia  rati  road 
from  lie  Kalb  co..  130  in  to  Chnitnnoopa  on  Tennessee 
river,  at  a  cost  of  $2. 130,000.  This  work  Is  In  pmgrcss  but 
not  completed.  The  central  rail  road  extends  from  Savan- 
nah. 107  rn  to  Macon,  at  an  estimated  coot  of  3.300,000. 
The  Monroe  rail- road  extends  from  Macon  and  Is  designed 
lobe  continued  to  meet  the  Gcorgt*.  rail  nnd  in  be  Kalb 
county.  It  Is  completed  to  Forsyth  nnd  perhaps  to  Griffin. 
Tbe  rrmalnder  of  the  work  Is  not  finished. 

Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  I 
United  Amies.   In  1733  the  country  between  Bavannah 
and  Alnutmtha  rivers  was  granted  by  George  II..  to  (Jen. 
James  Oglethorpe  nnd  others.    He  with  forty  others  land- 
ed at  Yuiu.icraw  Bluff  nnd  founded  Havannah  on  the  1st 
of  Februurv  1733.    In  1736  two  considerable  colonies  Of 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  of  Germans  were  brought  over  by 
Gen.  Oglethorpe,  who  immediately  erected  several  forilfl 
Cations.    In  1743  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  Invaded  the  col 
ony  but  without  success.    In  1753  the  trustees  surrendered 
the  province  to  ihe  kine,  by  whom  eovernnrs  w«  re  nfUrw.inl 
appointed,    la  1775  Georgia  acceded  to  the  union  of  the 
colonies*,  and  sent  deputies  to  congress.    Ia  1777  the  first 
■tale  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  imriihe*  then  ex 
isting  were  formed  into  counties.    At  the  chase  of  177*  the 
British  in  the  Revolutionary  war  captured  Havannah,  and 
the>  rontlnued  to  hold  dominion  over  Ihe  country  until 
JuU  1783,  when  they  evacuated  It.    In  convention  this 
stale  adopted  the  constliiitloo  of  the  United  Btates.  Jan. 
•ii.'l.  I7HH.  by  a  unanimous  vole. 

tiniaoiA.  p.  L,  Franklin  en.,  Vt,  40  ro.  N.W.  Montpcller. 
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535  \V    Chartered  In  1763.  first  settled  in  1784. 
W.  by  lake  Champlaln,  along  which  tha  land  ia 
tile.   Lamoille  river  crosses  the  8.  put,  and  nfS>rd»  wator- 
power.    It  contains  two  churches,  one  Congrrg atansasU  asat 

one  Baptist,  three  stores,  two  grist  mill*,  i ' 
one  oil  nil  1 1,  two  tanneries,  one  academy,  10  I 
schools,  177  scholars.    Pop.  2106. 

GERA.  a  town  of  central  Germany,  principality  of  I 
( vounger  branch  i.  cap.  of  the  lordship  of  the  same  nan 
the  Kfster,  03  in.  N.E.  Schlcita.  and  34  as.  B.W.  by  8.  i 
xic,  -or  rounded  with  walls,  and  has  several  soburbis.  It  ssss- 
seasessix  public  squares,  a  fine  town-hall,  two churches,  tas 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  oirreclioa.  a  r  I  easy 
endow  i-d  gymnasium,  with  a  library  and  cabinet  of  nsrerx. 
objects,  a  teachers'  seminary,  *«nr  aood  ciua>eu*va  scans**, 
evening  and  Sunday  schools,  Jrx.  It  has  beea  Ions;  nossal fa- 
lls commercial  activity  ;  and  has  manufacture*  of 
and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap, 
porcelain,  and  other  earthenware,  coaches,  and  other  *» 
hides;  nnd  many  cotton  printing  and  dyeing 
ment».  breweries,  nnd  brick  kilns.  In  lia  1mm 
tioitrhood  there  are  some  greatly  frequented 
1780  Gem  wn*  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Are ;  hot  It  I 
since  been  laid  out  and  rebuilt  in  a  much  bat 
thnn  previously.    (  Hrrrkaus  ,  CaaaasWA.) 

G  Fit  ACE  (tin.  Jakti),  an  inland  town  of  8.  Italy, 
of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,  rap.  dlstr.  nod  cant.  ;  m  a 
hill  within  4  m.  of  tbe  Ionian  sen.  46|  m.  SJJAV. 
raand  39  m.  N.K.K.  I'n|>e  Spnrnxenm.   I'op  ♦<»*'' 


rebuilt  since  Ihe  earthquake  of  1783,  its 
row.  mean,  and  filthy.  It  has  tbe  remains  of  a 
thedrnl.  nine  par.  churches,  n  hospital,  and  a 
asylum:  its  public  edifices  were  greatly  Injured 
earthquake  alluded  to.  The  ruins  <4  Its  i 
nt  nn  anterior  period,  show  it  to  have  beea  a 
greul  size  and  strength.  It  is  said  In  hare  1 
by  the  Hnmrens,  nnd  to  have  been  capsschsa 
to  contain  a  garrison  of  18.000  men.  Tbe 
was  formerly  a  handsome  Gothic,  edifice,  bat  k  la  aaa 
so  dilapidated  that  only  a  |mrtinn  of  its  crypt  remains  avail- 
able for  pnbllc  worship.  Its  ruins  contain  many  fine  soar 
ble  columns,  which  originally  Iwlonged  to  tbe  eacsnal  esq. 
Geraee  is  generally  supposed  to  stand  either  npoeari 
Ihe  site  of  Imctx  >>rirpAgrii,  so  called  from  its 
being  I  i  i  .ii».  nnd  iis  situafion  adjacent  to  i 
rium.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  i 
nerou*  of  the  Greek  cities  in  8.  Italy  or 
It  was  mainly  Indebted  for  Its  prosperity  i 
ereit  Ire i. U lor  Kaleam*.  one  of  ihe  most  iltu-trxxss  of 
(•'reclnn  |<iliilc(il  philosophers.  Home  ruins  still 
attest  Its  former  grandeur,  among  which  are 
niptedurt.  of  a  celebrated  Greek  temple  of  Pn* 
cd  by  Pyrrhus),  and  of  a  temple  of  Castor 

Ijocri  never  recovered  from  the  Injuries)  inflicted  ua  bar 
by  Pyrrhus.  lu  the  second  Punic  war  she  ssded  with  lbs 
Cnrlhngenlans  ;  and  having  been  conquered  by  tbe  RsSBOas 
she  continued  progressively  to  decline.  Tbe  present  town  a 
siip|M*>ed  to  have  twen  founded  ia  the  8th  «»  Bth  cessosry 
(.Seeaasrac.  I..  .140.  4to.  ed. ;  Cramer's  ^srirst  /teie.  a,4Mj 
GERMAIN -EN-LA YE  (8T.).  a  town  of  France.  eet> 
Seineet  Oise.  cap.  cant.:  on  a  bill  adjoining  tbe  "taai. I 
m.  N.  Versatile*,  and  0  m.  VT.  by  N.  Parts.  Pop.  (IB* 
10.634.  Though  laid  nut  without  any  fixed  rale.  a  as  wst 
!'n ill.  and  lu  streets  are  wklr,  and  well  paved.  It  bae  ars- 
eral  large  hotels,  a  public  lileary  with  3300  «n|s_  a  aasa- 
tre,  a  new  eorn-market;  With  manufocturaa  of 
goods,  leather,  ate. ;  and  an  active  retail  trade.  It  as.  b 
ever,  chiefly  noted  for  Its  royal  residence,  originally  • 
by  Charles  V.  In  1370;  reconstructed  by  Franca*  I.; 
cm!.,  lii-li.il  by  many  succeeding  sou  n  igna. 
I.ouis  XIV^  who  added  to  il  five  extensive 
constructed  the  fine  terrace  which  extends 
breadth  of  nearly  06  ft.  for  a  distance  of  1|  fee. 

at  t 
of  t. 


paeasnsaa.  feat 

construcied  the  fine  terrace  which  extend*  frnssj  at  wish  i 

k  ■*■ 

the  forest  of  8t.  Germnln  nnd  the  8eior.  Th-«l 


expended  in  all  iqion  St.  Gcrnutins  the 
livres ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  afterward 
with,  and  abandoned.  Ihe  palace,  because  he  i 
lien  is,  the  burial  |dacr  oi  the  kings  of  France, 
windows!   Charles  IX.  and  Henry  II..  as  well  aa 
XIV.,  were  born  in  this  palace;  It  was  the 
Madame  de  In  Villlere:  and  Jamea  II.  of  ''-gland,  ssal 
most  of  hit  family,  passed  their  exile,  ond  died  ia  at  I'. 
Is  now  u«ed  as  barracks,  and  a  military  prison     Henry  IT 
constructed  n  pil.ice.  called  the  <  *  fed  a  •Vm/.  abs«t  |  n. 
distant  from  the  above :  of  this  there  now  exist  osxry  da* 
ruins.    A  castle,  built  here  la  the  I  lib  century  by' 
Robert,  was  destrmed  by  the  F.n;li-h  in  1346. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  fittest  of  tat  I 
In  France,  extend*  N.  of  the  town,  enclosed  W,  N'„  ssaat  JL 
by  the  8eine.   It  is  9  to.  in  length  by  3  m.  in  breadth  :  cr  v 


crs  an  extent  of  8WW  English  acres;  nnd  is  iraveeaaat  by 

roids,  Die  lutgrejate  length  of  which  I*  <oM  to  be  a*  mm> 
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GERMAIN'S  (ST.) 

[Hug 9,  art.  SH*c-etOit0, 


in 

rjf 


GERMAIN'S  (ST.).  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England.  t«i.  Cornwall,  hnnd.  East  on  the  Tkll.  near  Lynber 
creek.  19  m.  E  R  E.  Codmln.  and  100  W.  by  S.  London. 
Area  of  par..  10.050  acres  (tern*  the  largest  par.  In  Corn- 
wall). 


In  1831, 
chiefly  of 


(being  the  largest  par.  In  Corn- 
The  tow  n  U  built  on  a  alone. 
The  par.  church,  for- 


and  now  containing  an  episcopal  choir 
of  Saxon  nrchl 


ft.   Is  a  line  old  specimen 

lecture,  consisting  of  two  aisle*  and  a  nave:  the  VV.  front 
has  two  towers  hrtween  which  ia  an  ancient  arched  door- 
way, the  entrance  to  tlie  churrh.  Tin.'  living  is  in  the  gift 
of  "the  dean  and  canons  nf  Windsor.  A  free  grammar 
school  and  a  parochial  library  liavc  been  founded  and 
endowed  by  (he  Eliot  family,  whoao  seat.  Port  Eliot,  near 
the  churrh.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory,  and 
is  surrounded  by  delightful  grounds  watered  by  the  Tidl. 
The  inhabitant*  chiefly  gain  their  livelihood  by  fishing  and 
agriculture  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  by  which  It 
was  disfranchised,  this  bor.  sent  two  mem.  Ui  the  II.  of  C. : 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  In  the  proprietor*  of 
burgage  tenements;  bat  nf  theae  there  were  very  few, 
an  that  the  mem*,  were,  in  fact,  nominated  by  Lord  St. 
Germnins.  Markets  on  Friday  :  fair*,  May  28th,  and  An 
gu«t  1st,  for  cattle. 

GERMAN,  p  t, Chenango  co,  N.  Y.,  123  m.  VV.  Alba- 
ny. M6  VV.  Organised  In  1806.  Watered  by  branches  of 
Gcnegsnsette  creek.  It  contains  one  Methodist  and  one 
RnpUxt  church,  one  store,  foor  saw  mills,  ten  schools,  0S 
scholars.    Pop.  065. 

G  Kit  man.  p>  Dnrke  Co.,  0.,97  m.  W.  Columbus,  491  W. 
It  has  three  schools.  60  scholars.   Pop.  1178. 

OSaMa*.  t..  Allen  co.,  O.  It  has  two  schools,  45  schol 
*r».    Pop.  BSC. 

i.K'io,  t..  Clark  co.,  O.   It  has  ten  school*.  133  schol- 
ar*.  Pop.  H*i6. 
Gkrmak.  V.  Mercer  co.,  O.   Pop.  1490. 
Gkrma*.  t..  Harrison  co.,  O.  It  has  five  schools,  224  schol - 
*i  .    Pop.  1369. 
(■cnMts,  L,  Montgomery  eo.,  O.   Pop.  2728. 
Gkkma*.  t.  Hnlmea  co^  O.   It  contains  one  store,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  grist-mill,  rour_sawmllts.  one  oil-mill,  oou 
tannery,  one  brewery.  Pop.' 

German,  t..  Lucas  co.,  O. 
ars.   Pop.  452. 
Gkrmaw,  t..  Capo  Girardeau  co..  Mo.    Pop.  771. 
German.  I..  Madison  co.  Mo.    It  has  four  schools,  84 
scholar*.   Pop.  417. 

GERMAN  FLATS,  t..  Herkimer  en..  If.  T-  83  m. 
VV.N.W.  Albany.  Organised  in  1788.  Bounded  N.  by 
Mohawk  river,  along  which  are  extensive  alluvial  flats. 
Flrrf  setited  by  Germans.  The  Erie  canal  paste*  througti 
it.  It  contains  fourteen  stores,  two  forges,  one  fiilllng-tiiill, 
one  woollen  factory,  one  grist  mill,  fonr  saw-mills  two  tan- 
neries eleven  schiiols.  440  scholars.    Pop.  3245. 

GERMAN  SETTLEMENT,  p.  v.,  Preston  co..  Va..  242 
in.  N.W.  Richmond,  166  W.  It  contain*  one  church,  free 
in  nil  denominations,  two  stores,  three  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mill*, one  carding  machine,  two  tanneries,  100  dwellings, 
and  about  500  Inhabitants. 

CERMANTON.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.  123  m. 
N.W.  Raleigh.  319  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Town- 
fork,  a  branch  of  Dun  river.  It  has  a  brick  court-house, 
tail,  a  Urge  Methodist  church,  lour  stores,  and  about  130 
tnhnbti'inis. 

GERMANTOWN.  p.  t.,  Columbia  co,  N.  Y..  46  m.  8. 
Albany,  334  W.  Organized  in  1788.  It  contains  two 
churches  one  Lutheran  and  one  Presbyterian,  and  three 
landings  with  store  h"urc<  on  Hudson  river,  which  bounds 

Pop.  \m. 

Gkkmantow  n.  t.,  Fayette  co..  Pa.,  8  m.  W.  Cntoutown. 
Bounded  W.  I iy  Monoegahcht  river,  by  small  tributaries  nf 
which  it  is  drained,  It  contains  Ave  stores,  five  grist-mills, 
ire  saw  mills  two  tanneries  three  distilleries,  nine 
school*.  572  scholars.  Pop.  SI  10.  The  v.  contains  one 
church,  fonr  stores  and  nbotii  70  dwellings. 

Gkrm astowsi.  p.  t..  Philadelphia  co..  Pa..  6  m.  N.W. 
Phlls^leluhin.  104  in.  E.S.E.  II  wnsbnrg.  144  W.  Watered 
by  Wisslhiekon  creek,  and  il*  branches,  nnd  by  Wlngohock 
lag  creek.  The  village  l«  built  on  one  street  extending  4  or 
5  miles,  and  contains  a  Kink,  ten  r hurcli-s  one  Prssbyle 
rlan.  one  German  C;il  vinist.  two  Lutheran,  two  Friends,  one 
llMsenpnl.  one  Methodist,  one  T.mker.  nnd  one  MenonUt, 


and  700  dwelling*.  The  t.  eonliins  forty  th 
Imher  yards,  two  woollen -factories,  three  er 
With  400  spindles,  two  dyeing  works,  Use  flouring  mills,  one 
■rvt  mill.  no«  oil-mill,  one  p'tsrr  mill.  ,M1P  tannery,  one 
brewery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  four 
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delphla,  with  which  It  Is  connected  by  a  rail-road,  and  na 
merous  singes,  and  where  many  of  ita  Inhabitant*  do  bust 
ness,  and  have  sought  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the 
city.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  battle  orGenuontuwn.  Oct. 
3rd.  1777,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  In  which  the  Americans 
under  Washington,  led  by  G«n.  Sullivan,  lost  ln  killed  and 
wounded  Uflfc  and  (he  British  about  600. 

Gkrmantowk.  p.  v..  German  t,  Montgomery  co..  Oh  81 
m.  W.  Columbus  475  W.   Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  T* 
creek,  a  branch  of  Miami  river,  i 
by  hills,  affording  a  delightful 
descendants  of  Germans  from  Pi 
es,  fourteen  stores,  two  tan 
Ing  office.  150  dwellings,  nnd  about  1200  ln| 
In  two  m.  arc  six  large  flouring  mills  with 
tar.  tied  to  each,  a  woollen -factory,  carding- 
orher  manufactories.    A  lateral  canal  has  been  granted, 
m.  long,  to  connect  the  v.  with  the  Miami  canal. 

GERMANY  (Germ.  Dt*Uckland  or  TnttcMUnd ;  Fr. 
.tllcnag*e ;  It  Ommnnia,  Slaroma).  The  word  Germany 
ia  as  uncertain  in  its  derivation,  as  It  Is  often  vague  and  In- 
definite in  Its  application.  The  Germans  call  thetmelvns 
linUthe,  or  Trutsthe,  and  their  country  DnUtMiand. 
The  first  syllable  nf  this  name  Is  derived  by  those  who  usa 
thts  orthography  from  the  verb  drcfr*.  signifying  to  inter 
pret  or  explain ;  so  that  Dtutske  means  the  people  who 
were  intelligible  to  one  another,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
IVmlske  (Welsh),  or  Celtic  nations  whose  language  tt> 
did  not  understand.  Those  who  write  Teutochlanu  derive 
the  name  of  the  country  from  the  god  Tuisco  or  Ten  t  men 
tinned  by  Tacitus.  The  Latin  denomination  nf  the  coun- 
try, which  we  have  adopted,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Rinnan  manner  of  pronouncing  the  word  Wtkrmamn, 
which  signifies  soldier — the  diameter  in  which  lbs  Ger- 
mans were  mostly  known  to  the  Romans. 

The  extent  of  country  comprised  under  the  lerin  Ger 
many  has  varied  in  every  century  mucc  It  fust  become 
known  to  the  Rinnans;  but  our  limits  preclude  our  at- 
tempting to  lay  before  the  reader  any  account  of  thesa 
variations,  or  of  the  grow  th  of  that  complicated  and  pecu- 
liar system  of  policy  under  which  the  country  was  placed 
at  a  comparatively  early  period. 

At  present  Germany  comprises  all  the  countries  of 
central  Europe,  and  ts  bounded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the 
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Baltic  ;  E.  by  Prussian  Poland.  Gnllria,  und  Hue 
by  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  W. 
Holland,  and  the  German  Ocean.  Ita  surface  is 
diversified  J  but  Us  mountain  true!*  lie  chiefly  in  the  S.E. 
and  E..  while  W.  and  N.  the  Innd  spreads  In  •M  arions 
sundy  plains.  Intersected  by  the  rivers  which  run  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  leader  lands  towards  the  sen. 
The  mountains,  w  blch  may  be  considered  as  a  N.  branch 
of  ihe  great  Alpine  system  of  Euro|>e.  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  height,  for  the  loftiest  summits 
are  only  5000  ft  high  ;  but  they  occupy  a  grant  space,  and 
diverge  in  so  mnny  various  directions  through  the  country, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  w  ithout  the  aid  of  a  map. 
The  Fitkttigtbirge,  however,  in  the  N.  part  of  Bavaria, 
may  be  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  moun- 
tains in  central  Germany  ;  and  from  it  branch.  In  lour 
directions  the  ranees  composing  the  watershed  that  divides 
the  rivers  of  the  Black  sea  from  those  of  the  Baltic  and 
German  Ocean.  1.  The  f'n  gettrgr,  diverging  N.E.  forms 
the  boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  has  Its 
scarped  side  S.  towards  the  Eger.  Its  E.  contlntiallcns, 
called  the  Sudrten  grhirpr,  join  the  Carpathian  ridge,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula.  2.  The  Bohemian 
Forest  range  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  It  runs 
8.E.  about  150  m..  and  then  turning  N.E„  joins  the  Slide 
ten  gebirge.  near  the  sources  of  the  March,  In  long.  10°  40* 
E.  These  ranges,  by  their  re  union,  enclose  an  elevated 
plain,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemin,  and  drained 
bv  the  Elbe  and  Its  branches,  the  Eger  and  Moidau.  3.  The 
Suabian  Alp*  are  a  low  range,  branching  olTS.W.  from  the 
reninl  point  and  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
affluents  nf  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Danube.  S.  they 
join  the  Rlnck  Forest  range,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  Alps  is  effected  by  a  low  chain  skirting  Ihe  lake  of 
Constance,  and  joining  the  main  mice  at  Mount  Septimcr 
4.  The  Thurinrian  range  runs  N.W.  from  the  Flchtel 
gebirge.  and  after  a  rourse  «f  50  m.,  divides  Into  two 
chains  one  running  N.  into  Hanover,  and  forming  the 
liar*  rhnln  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Wescr  from 


Elbe  ;  the 

as  far  a*  the  Rhlre,  and 

Wiser  and  Its  affluents.   The  hills  W 
continuations  of  the  Vosgea  system.  [Si, 

Germsny  are  manr  and  Important  The 
largest  of  these  is  ihe  Danube  (I860  m.  long),  which  rta* 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  navlgnMe  from  Peslh  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Black  sea.   The  chief  tributaries  of  ths 
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Upper  Danube  are  the  Alimuhl.  the  Naab.  and  the  March, 
on  its  N.  bank,  rising  on  the  8.  slopes  of  the  German 
mount  tint ;  und  the  Iller,  the  Lach,  the  laar  und  the  Inn, 
on  iu  8.  bank,  all  thing  in  the  Tyrolese  Alp*.  The  Rhine, 
which  rise*  on  Mout  St.  Goihurd.  flow*  through  the  Luke 
of  Constance,  and  thence  W.  to  Biksle:  navigable  fawn 
thit  place,  it  lurm  N ..  in  which  general  direction  it  runs  aa 
far  as  Biogen.  whence  it  pursues  a  course  N.N.E.  into  the 
Germ  in  Ocean.  lu  chief  uftluents,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  Maa*.  are  on  the  E.  bank :  of  these 
the  Neckar,  and  the  Main  rise  In  the  8unbian  Alps,  the 
Latin,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Lippe  in  the  hills  of  W.  Germany. 
The  Wcser  is  formed  by  the  junction,  at  Munden,  of  the 
Werra  and  Fulda,  which  rise  in  the  Rkbngebirge :  Its 
course  is  \.  by  \V  till  the  junction  of  the  A  liar,  at  which 
point  it  turns  N.E..  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean  about 
forty  miles  below  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  plateau  of  Bohemia,  which,  after  receiving  the 
i  and  the  Eger.  it  leaves  at  Schandau.  and  enters  the 
N.VV.  plain  of  Germany,  which  it  traverses  to  the 
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German  ocean  ;  its  largest  affluent*  from  the  8. 
Mulda  and  Sanle  from  the  Erx  gebirge,  and  Its  chief  If 
tributary  Is  the  Havel.  The  Oder  rises  <<n  the  K.  sale  at 
Carpathian  range,  near  its  W.  termination,  and  after  a 
general  N.N'.W.  course,  and  receiving  many  atflut  ni-  fails 
through  the  Great  llafle  into  the  Baltic  sea.  Bnodes 
these  rivers,  which  of  themselves  constitute  a  must  c  xtcst- 
stve  water  system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  connected 
with  the  rivers:  such  are  the  lakes  of  8.  Bavaria  ansl 
Austria,  and  the  many  sheets  of  water  which  lie  on  the 
low  plain  of  S.  Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  tae 
Elbe. 

The  climate  of  Germany  is  far  less  variable  than  the 
nature  of  Its  mountain -system,  and  the  range  of  latitudes 
in  which  It  lies,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  If  the  wail 
strip  of  Illyria,  which  borders  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  nrar 
Trieste,  be  excepted,  scarcely  any  diminution  of*  w  armta 
is  observable  between  the  southern  and  northern  parts, 
as  may  best  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  m 
given  by  Berghaus: — 


middle  of  Germany,  show  the  temperature  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  countries  of  which  it  is  composed  :  but 
there  are  warmer  iMcta,  especially  on  the  western  fall, 
the  Rhine  and  the  sea.  The  same  nuthor  has 
interesting  survey  along  a  line  drawn 
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equality  fa 
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in  the  « 
the  8. ;  there  being  oaly  two 
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The  vegetation  of  Germany  resembles.  In  its  general 
character,  that  of  the  N.  of  France.  In  the  8.  river 
valleys,  the  vine  flourishes,  and  walnuts,  chestnuts,  plum*, 
kc,  grow  abundantly ;  but  the  severity  of  the  winter 
injure!'  the  growth  of  garden -shrubs  and  flowering-plants. 
Only  hollies  and  some  of  the  hardier  species  of  junipers 
thrive,  as  even  the  rivers  In  the  wannest  part*  freeze,  and 
the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim,  as  well  as  the  Danube,  near 
Vienna,  are  usually  covered  with  a  coal  of  Ice,  notwith- 
standing their  great  breadth  and  the  rapidity  of  ibclr 
rurrents.  The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  although  it 
•oly  lasts  in  all  it*  violence.  In  common  winters,  for  a  few 
days.  Is  rendered  often  very  destructive,  from  the  contin- 
uance of  a  less.  I  tut  still  considerable  cold,  which  often 
lasts  uninterruptedly  for  months.  The  thermometer 
usually  falls  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
low  a*  5°  Fahr..  but  seldom  continues  nt  that 
twenty-four  hours  successively.  A  few  degrees  below 
freezing  point  is  the  temperature  which  frequently  lasts 
for  months  together  in  the  winter  season. 

The  fall  of  rain  Is  stated  by  Berghaus  to  be,  In  the  four 

Cncipnl  regions  of  Germany,  as  follows:— 
the  region  of  the  Rhine        35  in.  3"'  Paris  roeas. 

Weser        85  -  4  -  — 
Elbe  fc  Oder  33  -  3  -  — 
Danube       30  -  — 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  In  summer  la  more  than 
double  the  fall  of  the  winter,  throughout  Germany.  The 
number  of  rainy  days  averages  150,  that  of  thunder-storms 
average*  nineteen  for  all  Germany;  but  the  latter  are 
very  unequally  divided.  The  greatest  number  of  thunder- 
Mnnn*  Is  said  to  take  place  In  Silesia,  where  the  average 


tnermomeier 
the  winter  as 
it  figure  during 
rees  below  the 


ry  ejghUn  the  year. 


is  found  in  Lower 


theW 


doe*  not  exceed  eight.   The  prevailing  winds 
and  N.W. 

The  first  Cartovingian  sovereigns  of  Germany 
hereditary  monarch*;  but.  so  early  as  867.  the  state-*.  o> 
grent  vassals  of  the  crown,  deposed  their  emperor.  Chart** 
le  Gro*.  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  his  stead.  Asf 
from  that  remote  period  the  emperors  of  Germany  c*> 
tinned  to  be  elected,  down  tn  our  time*.  Several  >•(  the 
great  vassal*  of  the  empire  had  thus  early  attained  to  afl 
but  unlimited  power ;  and  it  consisted  of  a  vast  *cgragrtti<xt 
of  states  of  every  different  grade,  from  large  principal  iiies 
down  tn  free  cities  and  the  estates  of  earls  or  musts. 
The  federal  tie  by  which  these  different  states  were  he!* 
together  was  exceedingly  feeble.  Their  Interests  and  pre- 
tensions were  often  conflicting  and  contradictory,  ami  they 
were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the 
emperor.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  great  want  <xf 
security  j  and  the  wish  to  repress  the  numberless  dU.Wen 
■  a  state  of  things,  led,  nt  an  early  period.  • 


ties,  arsd  tht 
ffew  of",* 


of  emperor  I 

>*t  powerful  vassal*,  being  confined,  bv  the  Gr.ld.-n  Bofl 
Issued  by  Charles  IV.,  In  1356,  tn  the  archbishop*  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  ' 
the  count  palnllne  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of 
burg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sovereign*  of  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  Hesse,  etc.,  did  not  acquire  a  right  tn  vote  tin  a 
much  later  period.  Most  of  the  great  office*  in  the  empire 
were  hereditary ;  and  the  public  affair*  were  transacted  nt 
diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great  feudatories  nnd  of  the 
representative*  of  the  free  cities.    But  as  the  diet  had  no 

to  carry  lu 


ndent  or  peculiar  force 
they  were  very  frequent 
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in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  1-  an  ailrmpt  was  made  to 
introduce  a  more  r<  gulnr  system  of  aduiinutrnUnn  and  a 
belter  police  ioto  the  empire. 

The  progress  and  object  of  this  change  have  been 
described  a»  follows  by  Mr.  K.  F.  Eichhorn:  "  A  resolu- 
tion w.ia  taken  In  lha  year  1300,  in  which  a  yearly  asaem- 
bly  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  was  not  numerously 
attended,  to  transfer  the  authority  which  they  exercised 
to  a  court  to  be  established  in  Nuremberg,  named  the 
heicktrtgtmcnt.  This  court  was  to  consist,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  emperor  or  of  his  delegate,  of  members 
of  the  diet  who  might  be  present,  and  of  twenty  deputies 
from  all  classes  of  members  of  the  diet.  The  whole 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  Durgundy.  and  the 
territories  of  the  electors,  who  were  represented  by  special 
counsellors,  was  divided  into  six  circles,  for  the  convenience 
of  electing  deputies.  The  circles  were — Franconla,  Bavaria, 
Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony.  But 
this  arungemcnt  gave  satisfaction  to  no  party.  For  the 
emperor,  this  court  was  loo  independent,  and  it  was  too 
active  in  its  proceedings  to  please  those  members  of  the 
diet  who  did  not  sit  in  it.  It  only  remained  assembled  two 
yearn ;  and  the  diet  evaded  the  establishment  of  a  new 
court  more  dcpemlcnt  on  the  emperor.  The  division  Into 
circles  was,  however,  found  very  convenient  as  a  point  of 
union  for  the  members  of  Hie  diet,  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  enforce  the  execution  of  decrees  and  sentences, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  members  of  the 
Aulic  Cbawlwr.  In  1512,  two  new  circles  were,  therefore, 
formed  out  of  the  territories  of  the  elector*  (the  circles  of 
the  Palatinate  nnd  Upper  Saxony;,  and  as  many  more  out 
of  lite  lands  of  Austria  and  Burgundy .  Each  of  these 
circles  chose,  according  to  ancient  custom,  at  its  meetings 
a  captain  and  delegates,  who  arranged  and  conducted  the 
public  furce." 

As  this  political  division  was  independent  of  the  terri- 
torial subdivisions  which  the  changes  in  families  produced, 
it  lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  Itself  preserved  its  unity  as 
a  political  body  ;  and  even  after  the  assumption  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  which  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  empire 
was  still  included,  nominally,  at  least,  in  the  circle*  to 
which  it  belonged.  By  their  refusal  to  Join  in  this  ar- 
rangement of  internal  police,  and  to  become  umenaMc  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Aulic  Chamber  (Hrichs  Rammtrgr- 
rukt).  the  Htt  iaa  cantons  Anally  severed  the  last  tie  which 
united  them  to  the  empire.  The  influence  of  the  kings 
of  Poland  caused  a  similar  separation  between  the  empire 
and  the  lauds  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  1789.  the  ten  circles  of  Germany  were  subdivided  into 
the  following  territories  . — 

I.  The  circle  of  Austria,  belonging  entirely  to  the  howe 
.  i  \  nutria,  contained  : 

I.  The  duchy  of  Lower  Austria.  2.  Inner  Austria,  or 
the  durhlesof  Stvria,  Carinthia,  and  Camlola.  with  Friaui 
and  the  district  of  Trieste.  3.  Upper  Austria,  or  the  county 
of  Ty  rol,  w;ib  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  nnd  Brlxen.  4.  Fore- 
Austria,  containing  the  Austrian  Brci*giiu.  the  Mnrgraviate 
<>f  Biirguu,  the  uuulgrnvinte  of  Nettenhurg,  the  city  of 
Cofutanee,  the  manors  of  Allorf  and  Ravennburg,  the  towns 

ltieillin|!ei>.  Mcngeu.  an<l  the  l< iril.lii|n  of  Vnrurlberg. 

II.  The  circle  of  Bunriimly.  belonging  to  Austria: 

1.  The  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg.  Luxemburg,  and 
Cueldrri.  —  The  counties  of  Flanders,  iluinault,  and  Nn- 
uiur. 

III.  The  circle  of  Westphalia,  divided  between  clerical 
and  lay  princes: 

I .  The  bishoprics  of  Munstrr.  Paderborn.  Liege,  anil  Osna- 
bruck.  'J.  The  abbies  of  Corvcy.  Stablo.  and  Malmedy. 
Wenlen.  St.  Cornells  Monster.  Burn,  Thorn,  and  llcrfoad. 
3.  The  duchies  of  Caves  (Prussian).  Juliers  and  Berg  (to 
the  elector  palatine).  Oldenburg  (to  the  bishop  of  Lubeck). 
I.  The  principalities  of  M  laden  (Prussia).  Werden  (elec- 
tor of  II  mover).  Nassau  (counties  of  Diet.  Slcgen.  Dillcn- 
l.urg.  nnil  II  ulem  ir.  belonging  to  the  audi  holder  of  Noll.ind). 
I.  i-i  Frisia.  Mors,  and  Gueld  res  (Prussian).  5.  The  conn-  I 
lies  , .1  Murk.  iUvcnsberg.  Tecklenbrrg.  and  I-in«cn  (Prus 
•ton);  H<  hniiiuhurg  (Hessv-Cassel  and  Lippc) ;  Benlhcim. 
Stelnfurt,  lloyn,  and  Dlepholz  (Hanover  and  Cassel) ; 
Riesbcrg  (Prince  KauniU) ;  Pyrmont  (Count  Waldeck); 
U  ii  .1  S.n  ii.  Virnciiburg.  Spiegel  berg,  OttudmH,  Kei  ktieim. 
ilolintifel,  Blnnkenheim  and  Gcrnlstein,  Kerpen,  Lommcr 
sum.  Schleidcit.  Ilullcrmund.  6.  The  lordships  of  Anhalt 
Witten,  Winnebcrg  and  Beilsteln,  Gehmen,  G  unborn  and 
Neustndt.  Wickernd.  Mylendrek,  Rclchenstein.  7.  The 
free  imperial  cities  Cologne,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  Dort- 
miind. 

IV.  The  circle  of  the  Palatinate,  divided  between  one  lay 

and  three  clcric.il  princes: 
1  The  electorate  of  Mnycnce,  the  archbishop  of  which 


ranked  as  the  first  elector  and  primate  of  the  German  em 
pire.  The  electorate  consisted  of  the  nr  bishopric  of  May- 
encc.  lite  city  of  Erfurt,  the  district  of  Elchafeld.  and  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Frit/ 1  r  2.  The  electorate  and  arch- 
bishopric of  Treves.  3.  The  archbishopric  of  Cnlitrne  and 
the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  which  constituted  the  electorate 
of  Cologne.  4.  The  palatinate  of  the  I^ower  Rhine.  5. 
The  principalities  of  Aremherg.  ft.  The  bailiwick  of  Cob- 
lenz  (Teuumic  orderV  7.  The  lordship  Beilstein.  8.  The 
Burgravintr  of  Kelneck.   9.  The  county  of  Lower  Isenburg. 

V.  The  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  divided  among  a 
number  of  territorial  lords,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel : 

1.  The  bishoprics  of  Worm*.  Spires.  8trasburg.  Basle,  and 
Fulda.  3.  The  abbey  of  WeuM-nburg .  3.  The  principality 
of  Heitcrshelm.  4.  The  abbies  of  PrOm  and  Odcnhelm. 
5.  The  principalities  of  Simmem.  Lautcrn.  Widen/,  and 
Deuxpont*.  6.  Lamigrnviuie  of  Hesse,  In  two  lines,  Cassel 
and  Darmstadt.    7.  Principality  of  Hersfeld  (Hesse  Cassel). 

8.  The  county  of  Sponheim  (Palatinate  nnd  Baden  Baden), 
Salm  and  Nassau ;  Waldeck.  Hanau  Munzenberg,  Solms, 
Kftnigstcin  (elector  of  Mainz  and  Count  Stolberg) ;  Upper 
Isenburg ;  the  possessions  of  the  count  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Wildgravc,  viz.,  the  county  of  Soliu,  the  lordship  of 
Gruinbach,  4cc. ;  the  counties  of  Leinlngen,  Witgensieln, 
Falkenstein  (belonging  to  the  emperor),  Reipoltskirchcn, 
Kriechlngen,  Wartrnberg.  9.  The  lordship*  of  Hanau- 
Liehtenberg,  Breizenheim,  Dachstuhl,  and  Olibriick.  10. 
The  free  imperial  cities  Worms,  Spires,  Frankfurt  on  the- 
Main,  Fricdherg,  and  Wetzlar. 

VI.  The  Sunbian  circle.  Among  the  many  princes  of 
this  circle,  the  duke  of  Wirtembcrg  and  the  margrave  of  Ba 
den  were  the  most  powerful : 

1.  The  bishop*  or  Constance  and  Augsburg.  2.  The  ab 
bics  of  Kllwangen,  Kempten,  Lindau.  and  Rurhau.  3. 
The  duchy  of  Wirtemherg.   4.  The  margrnviate  of  Baden. 

The  principalities  of  Hohenzollcrn  (jfecluhgen  and  Slg 
marlngen).  0.  Tin-  county  of  Tlicnren,  the  counties  of 
Ileiligenstadt  and  Bnar  (prince  of  Furstenberg),  lordship* 
of  the  princes  and  count*  of  Otling,  the  landgrovlate  of 
Kletgau  (Prince  Schwnrzenberg),  and  the  principality  of 
Llchtenstein.  7.  The  domains  of  seventeen  abbots  and  four 
abbesses.   8.  The  lordship*  of  eighteen  counts  and  baron*. 

9.  Thirty  one  free  Imperial  cities:  viz..  Augsburg.  Ulm, 
Essllngen,  Reutlingen.  Nordlingen.SchwtbUch  Hall,  Ueber- 
lingrn.  Rnthweil.  Hrilbmnn,  Cmund,  Memmingen,  Lindau. 
Dinkcl«pdhl,  Bibenirh.  Ravensburg,  Kempten,  Knufbeurro. 
Weil.  Wangen,  Lmy,  Leutkirch,  Wlmpfes;  Gicngen,  Pful 
lendorf,  Buclihom.  Aalen.  Boutin  gen,  Buchnu,  OUenburg. 
Gengcnhaeh.  and  Zcllatn  Hamtnersbnch. 

VII.  The  circle  of  Bavaria,  In  which  the  elector  of  Buvu 
na  and  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  took  the  lead  i 

1.  The  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  8.  The  bishoprics  of 
Preislng.  Ratisbon.  and  Munirh.  3.  The  abbies  of  Berch 
lisgaileri.  nasi,  4.  Meder  and  Ober-Munster.  5.  The  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  with  the  Upper  Palatinate.  6.  The  principnlity 
of  Neuberg  andSnlzbnch.  7.  The  landgraviates  of  l.em  h 
tenberg  and  Sternstein.  8.  The  counties  of  Hnag  and  Or- 
lenburg.  9.  The  lordships  of  Ehrenfels,  Salzburg,  Pyrn- 
baum.  Hohcnwnldcck,  and  Brclteneck.  10.  The  free  and 
imi"  rial  city  of  Ratisbon  ( Regensburg.) 

VIII.  The  circle  of  Franconin  included 

1.  The  Bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wurzburg.  and  Eichstndt. 
2.  The  master  of  the  Teutonic  order'*  territories  at  Mer- 
gentheim  (DeiiUclimctstcr).  3.  The  principnlitie*  of  Bai- 
reuth  nnd  Anspoch.  4.  The  counties  of  llenneberg  and 
.■v  ln\  arzenberg.  5.  The  principality  of  Hohenlohe.  G. 
The  counties  of  Caslell,  Wertheim,  Rleoeck.  and  Erbnch. 
7.  The  lordships  Limburg.  Seinsheim.  RcicheUberg.  Wlesen 
the  led.  Welzheim,  and  Hansen.  8.  The  free  cities,  Nurem- 
berg. Rothenburg-on-lhc-Tau-ber,  Windsheiui,  Schwclufurt, 
ami  Wclssenhurg. 

IX.  The  circles  of  Lower  Saxony : 

1.  Dm  hv  ot  Magdeburg  (Prussia).   9.  Duchy  of  Bremen, 
principalities  of  Luncburg.  Grubenhagen,  and  Kalcnberg 
(elector  of  Hanover).   3.  Duchy  of  Wolfenhuttcl.  prinripn 
lity  of  Rlankenburg.   4.  Principality  of  Halberstadt  (Prut 
sin).    5.  Duchy  of*  MecAteaburg-Schwcrtn  and  Strelltz. 
ti.  Duchy  of  Holstcin.  with  the  county  of  Rnnxau.  nnd  the 
lordship  of  Pinneberg  (king  of  Denmark).   7.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Ilildesheim.  8.  The  duchy  of  Saxon  Lnuenburg 
(Brunswick).   9.  The  bishopric  of  Lubec*.    10.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Schwerin  (duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwrrin). 
II.  The  |irincipnltly  of  Rntzcburg  (duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Slreliiz).   12.  The  free  imperial  cities.  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
l;.'  Men,  Goslar,  Mublhausen,  Nordhausen. 

X.  The  circle  of  Uppar  Saxony  : 

1.  The  duchy  of  Pomernnia  (of  which  that  part  hey  Odd 
the  Prenne  belonged  to  Sweden,  the  remainder  to  Prussia). 
2.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  (belonging  In  the  kn 
PniMia).  3.  Tlte  principality  of  Anhalt,  divided  nmong 
four  princes:  Dessau,  Bernburg.  Zerbsl,  and  Kiiihcn.  4 
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sxony  (Saxon  Albertlne  line).  5.  Prin- 
cipality of  Weimar,  Elsennch.  Coburg  Goths.  AUenbarg 
(duke*  of  Saxony,  of  Um  Ernestine  line.)  6.  The  abbey  of 
Uuedlinburg.  7.  The  county  of  Schwaraburg  (Sonder- 
shauaen  and  Rudojstadt),  Mannsfeld  (Pro win  and  Heme). 
Btolberg,  and  Weraigarode.  8.  The  lordships  of  Retus  and 
ScliSnburg,  and  the  county  of  Hobenaieln. 

'1  hr  Slavonic  countriea.  which  were  not  Included  in  any 
circle  were,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  the  margravlate 
of  Mot  i  ma  ;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  no  far  as  it  waa  Austrian, 
the  margravlates  of  ITpper  nod  Lower  Lusatia,  the  duchy 
•if  Silesia  (Prussian),  and  the  county  of  Glair. 

The  land*  held  directly  <>f  the  emperor,  and  not  inclti 
ile«l  in  any  circle,  were.  the  counties  of  MunipWard  and 
Ihmberg;  the  lurdslups  Ascli.  VVnsserburg,  Freudenberp, 
Rhcdn.  Jever,  Dvck,  S<  honiui,  \V\U\e.  Riehotd,  £tein. 
Drcyes*.  Landsknn.  Rhade.  Saffenlierg,  Schaumbrrg, « >bcr 
stein.  Schauen.  Kniphnusen,  arid  Hutstgen  ;  the  ulibies 
and  convents,  Ellen.  K.h>|m  nts-rn.  nnd  Burschcid  :  the  free 
tai|>erial  tnwni,  Alschenhauw-n  in  Sttabia.  Althamen  in 
Franconla.  Sulrbach  and  butieu  near  Frankfort  on  the- 
Maine,  with  the  freeholder*  on  the  heath  of  I.« ulkirrh. 

Such  were  the  territoral  divisions  of  the  Herman  empire 
at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  ar 
cording  to  Berghaus,  from  whom  the  follow  ing  statements 
are  likewise  taken : 

Every  circle  had  its  diet,  In  which  the  deni  al  and  seen 
lax  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and  ban  nv  and  the  lite 
Imperial  cities  formed  five  In  nrbr*  or  college* 

Atfairs  of  general  imiiortance  to  the  empire  at  large  were 
treated  by  the  itn|ietiril  diet,  which  the  ennieror  had  the 
power  Of  summoning  wherever  he  pleased :  hut  Which, 
since  1003,  has  been  constantly  assembled  at  Rutislxtn.  In 


1789,  the  memlx  r*  «.f  the  diet  were  a«  follows 

I.  The  college  of  electors  Mnyenre,  Trivet.  Cologne, 
the  Palatinate,  Brandenburg.  Saxony,  Uavnria  >lnce  1623), 
and  Bronswiik  l.uneburg  /since  li?>.'.. 
8.  The  college  of  the  clerical  and  secular  princes,  bish 
>v  margrave*,  counts,  tu. :  the  numbers  of  the  clerical 
em.  being  thirty -six,  and  of  the  secular  lords  sixty  three. 
3.  The  colleges  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  then  fifty-four 

the  following  comparative  statement  of 

and  of  its  circles  before  the  year 
has  finally  dissolved. 


1791,  and  in  1803,  shortly  before  it  wi 
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contest  with 
In  the  overturn  of  the  old  Ger- 


In  mi. 


in  decay  to  henr  regeneration.  The  treaty  of  (/am- 
nio, the  first  that  history  records  In  which  the  Rhine 
s  the  frontier  of  France,  decreed  an 
to  those  princes  who  Inst  by  the  cession ; 
and  this  indemnification  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  spo- 
liation of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  indefeas- 
ible, in  ibe  heart  of  the  empire  itself.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1803.  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries assembled  for  the  arrangement  of  this  matter,  the 
import  of  which  was  as  follows : 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  that  of  Germany  was 
styled,  remained  as  it  was  divided  Into  circles,  but  which, 
with  the  total  loss  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  reduced  to  nine, 
whose  boundaries  It  was  proposed  to  regulate  anew.  This 
regulation  was.  however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so 
quickly  succeeded  each  other.  The  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  diet  remnlned,  as  formerly,  attached  to  territories  held 
directly  as  fiefs  of  the  empire  ,  and  the  place  of  the  con  vo- 
a  lion  of  the  diet  remained  at  Ratlfbon.  The  college*  re 
malned  also  three  In  number;  the  first  being  the  College 
of  Electors,  who  were  ten  in  number ;  one  clerical — the 
•lector  archchancellor ;  and  nine  secular — Bohemia,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  Brandenburg.  Brunswick  -  Luwburg.  Salz- 
burg. Wlxtemburg.  Baden,  and  Hesse  Cassel.  The  e 
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rate  of  Mayence  had  merged  into  that  of  the  archehaneel 
lor,  and  the  Palatinate  Into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria. 
Treves  and  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and  four  new  electo- 
rates had  been  created. 

The  second  College — of  Princes — counted  131  votes. 

The  College  of  Towns  was  composed  of  six  with  votes 
Hamburg,  Lubeek,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-the  Maine,  Aags 
burg,  and  Nuremberg.  The  other  territories,  enumerate 
above  as  not  being  Included  within  the  circles,  remained  «• 
they  were,  nor  did  any  change  take  place  in  the  extent 
j  position  of  the  Slavonic  countries. 

Napoleon,  who,  since  1799,  hnd  directed  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  French,  not  satisfied  with  this  reduction  of  tht 
power  of  the  empire,  now  conceived  the  design  of  tthn 
ing  Its  final  dissolution.  The  treaty  of  Pressor*;,  la  I8C4 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Austeriitz,  gave  htm  lb* 
means  of  carrying  this  project  Into  eflcet,  by  forming  a  c«c. 
federation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  wh<s  uniting  Into  a  corporate  body,  m  1807. 
placed  themselves  under  the  prntectorate  of  the  emperer 
of  the  French.  The  wars  which  followed,  with  Prussia 
in  1*07,  and  with  Austria,  in  IKW.gave  Napoleon  Ibe  po* 
er  of  nltenng  the  territorial  distribution  of  Germany  at 
pleasure  He  accordingly  crrnted  for  bis  brother  Jen  a» 
the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  for  bin  brother  ia- 
1  law-  Jonehim  Murat  the  grand  duchy  of  Bent  and  rafcef 
those  members  of  the  Confederation  of 
supported  his 
nixed  Indepen 

stances,  the  emperor.  Francis 
nounred  the  style  and  title  m 
Aug.fi,  1809.  Inthefoih 

the  c 

nml  divided  them  into  departments: 
Germany  a  district  peopled  by  more  than  l.lOOOtn 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  ancient  distinctRSk.tr 
which  allusion  ha*  Wore  been  made,  between  high  aatf 
low  German  countries,  wi'iild.  on  (his  occasion,  have  bret 
made  the  basis  of  new  political  divisions;  bat  the  nmst 
stance  seems  to  have  be.  n  t!  ,>  r  overlooked.  »n<l  cm. 

nt  most,  only  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  of  Germany  allowed  themselves  to  br 
transferred  from  one  hand  to  another. 

The  extent  of  the  confederate  slates,  united  nnder  thr 
protectorate  of  Napoleon  in  1811,  Is  given  by  Uerghans  a- 
follows:  [See  top  of  following  page.] 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia  or,  as  it  a 
called  In  (icrmany,  "the  war  of  liberation."  restored  Ger 
many  to  iu  geographical  and  political  position  in  Eun^e, 
I  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supn-roe  head.  A 
i  confedention  of  thirty-five  independent  sovereigns  sad 
{  four  free  cities  has  replaced  the  elecltve  monarchy,  tha: 
,  fell  under  its  own  decrepitude.   In  the  choice  of  the  wall 
<  er  princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  of  tho» 
'  who  were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  moet 
j  attention  was  paid  to  family  and  political  connexion  unc 
j  to  the  old  territoral  divisions  under  the  empire.    Toe  rice 
I  ieal  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  ciom. 
were  Incorporated  into  the  states  of  the  more  powerfal 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and 
re-established.   Only  four  cities  remained  in  tl 
ment  of  their  political  rights. 

The  signing  and  ratification  of  the  Act  of 
took  place,  after  long  discussion,  on  8th  June.  181&.  Tht 
following  are  the  principal  stipulations  of  the  treaty  : 
1.  The  sovereigns  and  free  cities  of  l~ 


their  majestic*  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  kings  of 
Prussia  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands;  the  emperor  sad 
king  of  Prussia,  for  the  whole  of  their  territories,  forav 
erly  iK-longing  to  the  German  empire;  the  king  of  IVa 
mark,  for  llolsteln  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Xei 
for  Luxemburg,  agree  to  unite  to  form  an  eternal 
be  denominated  the  German  Confederation  (der 
Bund.) 

2.  The  object  of  this  confederation  is  the  maint 
the  security  of  Germany,  internally  and  externally, 
assertion  of  Independence  and  integrity  of  the  resfpecus* 
Germanic  stales. 

3.  All  members  of  the  confederation  have,  as  I 
rights.    They  all  bind  themselves  equally  I 
lably  the  act  of  union. 

4.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are  managed  by  lbs 
diet,  in  which  every  member  is  represented,  either  by  a 
separate  or  by  a  joint  vote,  in  the  order  of  the  annexed 
list,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  rank  of  the  sovereign,  b 
the  committee,  the  members  are  represented  by  aer raters 
plen  I  pole  n  tlaries. 

5.  Austria  enjoys  the  right  of  presiding  in  the  diet.  E» 
ery  member  of  the  diet  has  the  right  of  making  propt^tijos 
and  of  bringing  forward  measures  for  discussion  :  and  the 

|  president  is  bound  to  submit  them  to  conside  r 
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1 

Am*  .u 

Sl»tn  former  Ih*  C  rtftdrrihou  <■( the  Htua*. 

Barssaa 

FopuJaUoe. 

1 

M).  01 

t  Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

1,700 

3,450.000 

Westphalia 

835 

8,065,973 

1  2 

Saxony 

Wirtemberg  . 

730 

1  iMkj  ('An 

l.Wr'.MlO 

308 

•    1411  iliklk 

1,. HO,  000 

1  Grand  duchy  ul  linden 

Ml 

969,300 

t 

Berg  . 

788,000 

H<  tse   .       .  . 

•  it 

5  •  8,000 

Frankfort 

98 

890,800 

Wuriburg 

103 

808,900 

Duchy  of  Mec klcnberg  Hchwerln  . 

836 

305,000 

Mecklcnberg  SirdiU 

40 

70.000 

>iaa»au  Usingen     •  . 

iin 

•*7 -J  000 

*  I  *,mi,i 

tiaze-Gotha     .  . 

56 

198,000 

Weimar 

36 

114,000 

Coburg   .      .  . 

Id 

r.8.000 

Meunngen 

18 

54,300 

Hildburghauten 

18 

30.000 

An  halt  Dessau  . 

17 

54.000 

Hcrnburg 

16 

36.000 

K6ihen 

15 

1  34,000 

Arts  is 

Prise  psliuss. 

l>«rm. 
•q.  m. 

nopals!  too. 

Llppe-DctmoM  • 

84 

70,540 

—    Schautnburg  .... 

10 

30.140 

Bchworaburg  Rudnlstadt  . 

S3 

58,000 

—  Bonderhauacn 

33 

56,000 

Nassau- Weil  burg  .... 

■  >j 

Uslngen. 
50.000 

88 

IS 

45,000 

Hohenzollcrn-Pigmarlngen 

10 

31.000 

—  lieciiingcn 

0 

14,000 

Reuse- Greii  

7 

31,800 

8 

16,500 

—  l-'iOOIlMiin  / 

—  Ebcradorf  \  ' 

IS 

38,140 

s 

4,500 

3 

5,000 

Lubeck  ...... 

9 

19,000 

Total  of  the  states  farming  the  Con- 

federation  of  the  Rhine 

5,384 

13,475,880 

The  territories  of  which  the  Herman  Confederation  is  now  composed  are, 


1  

SUtOL 

Arn  in 
Ocnn. 
«  m. 
i  i  n  i 
Jrjrrr 

Aft*  in 
Kir  ■ 

totdc 

IS  IS31 
(BcrfAauj  ) 

Kgejksl  'i f 

av 

i  sjg4sgan| 
r.f  Hsn  kJ 

Aiii.i  nf 
Orrmtn 

I  I.fr.W»- 

Votes  la 
full  did. 

vofss  id  C-ofBsainsasf 
Cos/alcntMSv 

Plus  la 

BJI  D.r!, 

(fltrf.l 

gras. 

7  i. 

two. 

1    \i>  tr:  ill  f 

3,577 

1 1 ,7 1 3.950 

;i 

'.I4.r-.VJ 

4 

| 

2  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 

3,363 

71.896 

1090*  oio 

3,6:18 

79.484 

4 

• 

y 

3  — ■ •  iiuvaria 

w                                       »             *  1      *                 a  a 

1,39* 

IMP 

4  33*  370 

3,103 

n » >  on 

4 

iu 

4       —        H;nony         .  • 

S73 

5,766 

1,665,590 

6,183 

I*.'  INN) 

4 

■ 

It 

5          —           i  I  ,    ,  i,  .  r 

■  sisii 'i             a  • 

697 

14.776 

1  7T7  50*1 

3.495 

13.054 

4 

m 

6       —       Wirtemberg  , 

7^675 

1  A4li  7x0 

13.955 

4 

•4 
.  1 

7  Grand  duchy  of  Baden  . 

•-•to 

5^851 

1,827.2110 

4  CtlH 

1.IW 

10.000 

3 

8  (electorate  of  Hesse       .  . 

183 

3,858 

721,550 

3.U64 

i  m 

3 

\  111 
.ill 

9  lle!*se  Darmstadt  ... 

153 

8,243 

793,130 

5.113 

6,195 

3 

1* 

M 

10  Duchv  of  HuUtrin 

a  w   1           'it       j     ■  a  u%  ai^  ssa     ■            *  a 

175 

4,710 

476,850 
184  7fi0 

a!7i4 

•till 

3,600 

3 

■ 

11  (ir  tnd  ilnrhi  n|"  I.iiii'fnhiirtT 

47 

gag 

2.556 

3 

I 

Si 

—              I  i  it'i  .r  T 
§  ji  in  trii  i  it 

■4-.' 

890 

1 47.530 

13  Duchy  of  Brunswick 

73 

1,586 

269,000 

3,736 

3,006 

3 

1 

xiU 

13  Grand  duchy  of  Mccklcnburg- 

388 

Bchwerin 

4.R34 

478,800 

3,100 

3,580 

3 

xtr 

i-1   I'll*  ill    Ol    ,11  !t».1AU       .  * 

85 

1  HN 

a  aae 

S 

wius  i>nznswiCK 

Zill 

15  Grand  duchy  of  Sale- Weimar 

87 

1,431 

845.H20 

3,854 

8.010 

16  Duchy  of  Sue  Coburg  Gotha 

17  —  Baxe-Melningea 

38 
44 

816 
933 

140.050 
148,590 

3.688 
3,377 

1.116 
1,150 

8 

i 

xil 

18      —       Sue- A  lien  burg    ■  . 

34 

509 

131,590 

5,066 

982 

19  Grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 

47 

Btrelltz 

997 

87,830 

1,870 

718 

with  M.  Schwerln 

»iv 

39          —           Oldenburg  and 

Kniphnusen 

114 

3,417 

367,860 

S.347 

3,829 

|  « 

31  Duchy  of  Anhault  Dessau 

14 

318 

61.480 

4,099 

589 

33      —  Bernburg 

14 

297 

4»i,020 

3.351 

370 

33      —      Kothea  .      .  . 

13 

354 

40,800 

3,350 

385 

4» 

t 

1 

XT 

34  Principality  of  Schwa  rzburg- 

IS 

Snndcrshauscn 

318 

55.810 

3,720 

451 

35          —  Rudolstadt 

18 

340 

66,130 

4,133 

539 

*< 

80          —  Ilotieniollera 

Hechingen 

8 

127 

20.-2INI 

3,993 

145 

37          —  Lichtenstein 

» 

84 

6,530 

3,610 

55 

88          —  iluhensollern- 

8igmaringen 

13 

875 

42.990 

4.076 

356 

29          —  Waldcck 

33 

466 

56.480 

2,567 

519 

30          —         Reuse  (elder 

1 

X* 

branch) 

7 

148 

31,500 

4,500 

323 

> 

31          —        Reuss  (younger 

branch) 

14 

297 

73,050 

5,148 

523 

33         —  Schaurnburg- 

Lippc 

33          —        I.ippe  Detmoid 

10 

318 

27,800 

3,780 

240 

31 

445 

nun 

3,951 

n 

34  Londgravote  of  ilesac- Horn  burg 

5 

108 

4.680 

•.'IK. 

w.  Heae,  Elec.  Ate. 

IX 

35  Free  city  of  I^ibock 

127 

47.300 

7.870 

407 

36        —        Frankfort  . 

S 

43 

64.570 

36,890 

479 

1 

37        —  Bremen 

S 

106 

57.800 

11.560 

485 

!} 

38        —        Hamburg    .  . 

7 

148 

153.500 

31,880 

1.298 

XT»| 

Toul 

11.458 

:w.7i:,.fion 

(Average) 

303,388 

70 

n 

6.  Pmpnsltions  relnUng  to  the  ndnptlon  or  nllerntion  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation,  or  which  con- 
cern Its  organization,  or  the  adoption  of  establishments 
calculated  In  any  wny  to  be  generally  advantageous  to  the 
members,  must  be  submitted  in  a  full  osaembly  of  the  diet, 
In  which  every  indlvldunl  member  has  one  or  more  votes, 
according  to  tho  sice  of  each  state. 

It  remains  a  mutter  for  future  discussion  whether  nay 


joint  voiea  ahall  be  allowed  to  the  mediatized  nobles  of  the 
empire,  which  shall  be  considered  when  the  organization 
of  the  diet  is  under  consideration. 

7.  The  committee  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  how 
far  a  subject  is  adapted  for  the  consideration  of  the  full  as 
sembly. 

The  propositions  to  be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the 
full  diet  roust  be  prepared  and  brought  to  maturity  In  tli« 
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The  decision  In  both 
Jority  of  vole*,  but  in  the 
to  two  third*  of  the  vote*. 

When  the  voles  nre  equally 
preform  ha*  the  costing  voice 

But  where  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  fundamental 
lawi  Is  concerned,  or  tbc  right*  of  individual  members,  or 
In  religious  matters,  no  resolution  can  be  adopted  by  the 
eoiuiuiiier  alone,  nor  can  the  full  assembly  decide  by  a 
mere  mnjority  of  votes. 

The  committee  of  the  diet  is  constantly  assembled,  but 
may  adjourn  its  sittings  when  the  affairs  that  have  been 
submitted  to  its  consideration  are  disposed  of. 

8.  Respecting  the  order  in  which  the  vote*  of  the  mem- 
ber* are  collected,  no  discussion  shall  take  place  during 
the  organization  of  the  confederation,  nor  shall  any  acci- 
dental order  which  may  arise  during  this  period  be  prejudi 
cial  to  the  rights  of  tbe  members,  or  be  considered  as  es- 
tablishing a  precedent. 

When  the  organization  of  the  league  is  concluded,  the 
diet  will  lake  up  the  question  of  precedence  for  definitive  ar- 
rangement, and  will  then  adhere  as  closely  as  pmsihle  to 
the  usage  of  the  former  diet  of  the  empire,  but  especially 
In  that  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  Imperial  deputation  (of 
I8U3).  But  this  order  of  voting  is  to  have  no  influence  In 
Axing  the  rank  of  the  individual  members,  nor  upon  their  or- 
der of  precedence,  on  other  occasion  than  that  of  voting  in 
the  diet. 

0.  Tbe  place  of  assembly  for  the  diet  is  Frankfort-on  t he 


10.  The  first  subject  which  shall  take  up  the 
of  the  diet  upon  it*  opening  must  be  the  drawing  up  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation,  and  its  orgnniza 


>  in  respect  to  its  relation,  with 
Itary  and  internal  arrangements. 

11.  All  the  members  bind  themselves  for  the  protection 
of  Germany  against  the  attacks  of  any  foreign  power,  as 
well  a*  for  the  security  of  each  individual  slate ;  and  gua- 
rantee to  each  other  mutually  the  possessions  of  each  state 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  con  federal  Ion. 

When  war  has  been  declared  by  the  confederation,  no 
member  of  the  confederation  can  enter  into  separate  nego- 
tiation* with  the  enemy ;  nor  can  separate  truces  or  treat  lei 
of  peace  be  concluded  by  individual  members. 

The  members  of  the  lengue  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  making  alliances  of  every  kind,  but  bind  themselves 
not  to  enter  Into  any  w  hich  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  conlederalion.  or  any  of  Its  members. 

1  -  The  members  further  bind  themselves  under  no  pre- 
tence to  declare  war  n gainst  one  another,  nor  to  pursue 
their  mutual  differences  by  force  of  arms,  but  engage  to 
in  Inn  a  them  in  Uie  diel. 

The  diet  is  In  such  cases  competent  to  nttempt  a  recon- 
ciliation, by  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  and 
•hould  this  not  prove  successful,  to  procure  a  decision  fmin 
•  well -organ!  zed  court  of  arbitration,  whose  sentence  is  im- 
plicitly binding  upon  the  disputing  parties. 

13.  Ia  all  the  states  of  the  confederation,  a  constitution 
based  on  representation  by 
Landrntamdistht  Vrrja$t%mt.) 

The  labours  of  tlie  committee  for  the 
confederation  having  terminated  and  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  diet,  a  further  nnd  more  detailed  declaration 
of  the  objects  of  the  league,  as  well  n*  of  Ihe  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  tlie  confederation,  was  published  on 
the  15th  May,  1891.  This  document,  together  with  the 
ortginnl  act,  as  given  above,  and  the  resolution*  of  the  diet, 
irincipslly  relating  to  affiles  of  internal  police,  published  in 
"  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 


either  to  procure  D  revenue  tar  itself,  or  u> 
advance  it*  own  Industry,  hy  using  or  prohibiting  the  pro 
ductlons  of  those  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  cim 
torn*'  officers  and  lines  of  custom  houses  were  spread  all 
over  the  country  '  Instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  deptn 
dent,  everything  was  separate,  independent,  and  Inutile 
the  commodities  admitted  Into  Hesse  were  prohibited  in 
Baden,  nnd  those  prohibited  In  Wirtemberg  were  admitted 
into  Bavaria.  It  is  admitted  on  nil  hands  thai  nothing  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of  Industry  and  wealth 
In  Great  Britain,  as  the  perfect  freedom  of  internal  industry 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  nnd  that  intimate  correspondence 
among  the  various  parts  of  Ihe  empire,  w  filch  has  render- 
ed each  the  best  market  for  the  product*  of  the  other.  How 
different  would  have  been  our  present  condition  had  each 
county  been  an  independent  state,  jealous  of  those  around 
It,  nnd  anxious  to  exalt  Itself  at  their  expense !  But,  until 
within  these  few  years,  ihi*  was  the  exact  conditii  o  ot 
Germany  ;  nnd,  considering  the  extraordinary  obstacles  such 
a  state  of  tilings  OtlfJBI  to  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  civilization,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  an 
eiimpaniilvely  backward  In  that  country,  but  that  they 
should  be  so  far  advanced  as  they  really  are. 

But,  lhanks  to  the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of  Frus 
sia.  this  selfish  anti  social  system  has  been  well  nigh  sup- 
pressed ;  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  is  i 
established  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Germanic  I 
The  dawdvanuiges  of  the  old  system  had  I 
and  deplored  bv  well-informed  men  ;  but  so  many  ml 
luid  grown  up  nnder  its  protection,  and  so  mai 
prejudice*  were  enlisted  in  It*  favour,  i 
seemed  to  be  ho|ieless,  <»r  at  all  i 
The  address  and  resolution  of  the 
have,  however,  triumphed  over  every  obstain 
fully  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  marry  advan- 
tage* that  would  result  to  Prussin  and  Germany  from  the 


Since  the  publication  of  these  decrees,  some  modifications 
inve  token  place  in  the  territnri  d  divisions  id-  the  con  fed*- 

he  list,  in  consequent  of  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
iou»e  and  the  division  of  its  territories  among  the  other 
•axon  house*    A  new  member  has  been  admitted  in  the 
nndgmvc  of  Hesse  Uombiirg.  nnd  no  exrhnnge  has  taken 
dace  of  a  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  ceded 
to  Belgium,  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Limbing, 
whirh  Ihnt  power  gave  up  to  Holland.    In  ihe  preceding 
table  these  alterations  are  noted,  and  the  number  of  voles 
la  annexed  which  each  power  has  in  aaaemblic*  of  the  full 
diet  and  in  the  standing  committee,  which  annually  assem- 
bles at  Frankfort. 

(,'rrman  Cm i t^m t'  l*ug*r  —  Until  a  very  recent  period, 
avert  one  of  these  states  Into  w  hlch  Germany  is  divided 
'iiul  its  own  custom  house*,  and  its  own  tariff  and  revenue 
liw*;  which  frequently  di riered  very  widely  indeed  from 
'.hos*  of  Us  neighbour*.  Tbe  internal  trade  of  the  country 
was.  in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those  vexatious  and 
ruinous  restrictions  that  are  usually  laid  on  the  Intercourse 
bsnwecn  distant  and  independent  states.  Each  petty  state 
08U 


introduction  of  a  free  system  of  Internal  Int 
pursued  ihe  measure*  necessary  to  bring  it  about  with  an 
earnrsinos  ihnt  produced  conviction,  and  with  a  determi- 
nation. r««rr  qui  toutr,  Ui  carry  their  point. 

The  fir»l  treaties  in  furtherance  of  this  object  were  nego- 
tiated by  Prussia  with  Ihe  principalities  of  Schwarzburg 
Ponders!) niiM*n  and  Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  in  1818  nod 
1810,  on  ihe  principle  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  commerrc  between  the**;  countries  and  Prussia; 
that  the  duties  on  iui|siriatlon,  exportation,  and  transit.  In 
Prussia  and  the  principalities,  should  he  identical ;  that 
these  should  l*e  charged  nlong  the  (runner  of  the  doini 
nions  of  the  contracting  parties'  and  that  ench  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  produce  of  such  duties  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  All  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  htve 
been  founded  on  this  fair  and  equitable  principle  ;  tbe  only 
exceptions  to  the  iierferl  freedom  of  trade  in  all  the  cnua- 
trlet  comprised  w  ithin  the  league  or  land'  alliance  being 
eonfini  <l.  1st,  to  nniii<-»  constituting  stale  monopolies,  as 
sail  nnd  cards,  in  Prussin  ;  3d,  to  article*  of  native  pmdn  e, 
burdened  with  a  different  rate  of  duty  on  ronsumpek*.  la 
one  stale  from  what  they  pay  in  another:  nnd.  3d.  ir>  »r 
tides  produced  under  patents,  conferring  on  the  patentees 
certain  privileges  In  tlie  dominions  of  the  stale*  granting 
the  pntents.  With  these  exceptions,  which  are  nut  very 
Important,  and  nrc  dnily  derrensing,  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom of  commerce  exists  ninong  ihe  allied  states. 

HI  nee  1818,  when  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  were 
laid,  it  ha*  progressively  extcndesl,  till  it  now  comprise* 
more  than  four  fifths  AT  Ihe  Germanic  states,  exclusive  ot 
A  us  trim  Ducal  Hesse  joined  tlw  nlllnnce  In  1H»,  and  elec 
I  r:il  Hesse  In  1831 ;  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria.  Saxony,  and 
Wirlemberg  joined  it  afterwards,  as  haxc  Baden,  Nassau, 
nnd  almost  all  the  smaller  states  hy  which  ll  had  not  been 
previously  joined,  wHh  the  exception  of  Hanover.  Meek 
fenburg  Schwerin.  Mecklenburg  Strelitx,  Oldenburg,  and 
Brunswick. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  | 
from  Alx-la-Chapclle,  on  the  confine*  of 
eastward  lo  Tilsit,  on  the  confines  of 
Slcttln  nnd  Dani/ic.  southwards,  to  Switzerland  nnd  Bo 
hernia,  there  Is  nothing  to  interrupt  the  freedom  of  i 


merce.  A  commodity,  whether  for  consumption  or  transit 
that  has  once  passed  ihe  frontier  of  the  league,  may  be  sub 


.uently  conveyed,  without  lei  or  hinderance,  ihroughont 
its  whole  extent.  Instead  of  being  confined  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  their  own  territories,  tbe  product*  of 
each  separate  country  or  the  alliance  may  now  be  sent  to 
every  one  else ;  each  will,  in  consequence,  apply  ItselC  la 
preference,  to  those  departments  in  which  it  ha*  *ome  na- 
tural or  acquired  advantage;  and  each  will  have  to  depend 
for  its  success,  not  on  tlie  miserable  resources  of  customs' 
regulations,  but  on  Its  -I. ill  and  industry.  The  competition 
thence  arising  will  be  most  salutary  J  and.  should  ihe  pence 
rtf  Europe ^bc  preserved.^we  run  little  risk  in  saying,  that 
11  aorta  ofin  trill 
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GERMANY* 

within  the  tariff  alliance,  during  the  next 
than  they  have  done  during  the  previous  half 


ihnl,  at  all  events. 


An  assembly  of  representatives  from  the  allied  states 
meets  annually,  to  bear  complaints,  adjust  difficulties,  and 
•nokf  such  new  enactments  as  mny  seem  to  be  required. 
The  Prussian  tariff  has  been  adopted,  with  certain  modui- 
cations,  and  is  now  ihe  only  one  in  force.  The  duties  arc 
received  Into  a  common  treasury,  and  are  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  stales.  In 
addition  to  its  other  advantages,  the  new  system  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties  to  a  mere  trifle,  compared 
with  its  former  amounl ;  and  has  enabled  hundreds  ofcus- 
;oui  houses,  and  thousands  of  customs'  officers,  to  be  cm 
ployed  in  the  different  departments  of  Industry. 

The  existing  discrepancy  in  the  weights  and  measures 
used  in  different  parts  of  Germany  occasions  considerable 
inconvenience  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  equal- 
ization of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  reduction  to  a 
common  standard,  in  all  the  allied  states,  ia  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  league. 

It  Is  also  expressly  provided  that  the  tolls,  or  other 
charges  in  lieu  thereof,  shall,  In  all  cases,  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  public,  or  to  private  Individuals,  be  limited  to 
the  sums  required  to  keep  Uu  reeds  in  a  proper  ttate  of  re- 
pair ;  and  Ui m  the  tolls  existing  In  Prussia  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  Uie  highest  that  are  to  be  levied,  and  shall  not 
in  any  case  be  exceeded. 

It  was  at  first  snpp«iscd  by  many  peraons  In  this  country, 
and  the  opinion  is  not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  that  the 
some  ,1,  in  ■  .1  ecled  against  us,  and 
hreatened  to  be  very  Injurious  to  our 
,  we  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
there  Is  any  foundation  whatever  for  either  of  these  opln 
ions.  The  alliance  was  planned,  and  brought  to  its  present 
advanced  sOtte,  in  the  view,  and  with  the  intention,  of  put- 
ting down  the  galling  and  innumerable  restraints  by  which 
the  intercourse  of  the  German  states  with  each  other  was 
formerly  Interrupted ;  and  not  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  trade  of  the  alliance 
with  foreign  countries :  It  Is,  indeed,  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
port that  it  should  have  this  effect.  The  freedom  of  in- 
ternal commerce  w  ill  do  ten  limes  more  to  promote  the  In- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  ulln-tl  states  than  any  other 
measure,  or  system  of  measures,  that  their  governments 
could  have  adopted ;  and  as  population  increases,  and  the  in- 
habitants become  more  Industrious  and  wealthy,  there  will, 
no  doubt,  be  an  augmented  demand  for  foreign  products. 
The  league  Is  now  no  new  thing.  It  was  formed  several 
years  since,  and  has  been  progressively  augmented ;  but, 
hitherto,  It  hns  not  had  the  slightest  influrnce  in  diminish- 
ing our  Intercourse  with  Germany ;  our  exports  to  it,  in- 
cluding Holland  and  Belgium,  being  greater  at  present  than 
at  any  former  period !  Generally  speaking,  the  duties  on 
imports  are  reasonable ;  at  least,  on  all  the  finer  descrip- 
tions of  goods.  It  never,  in  fact,  can  be  the  policy  of  the  al- 
liance to  make  them  oppressive ;  for,  though  certain  stales 
might  erroneously  suppose  that  their  interests  would  be 
.n  ■ moted  by  such  means,  others  would  undoubtedly  be  of  a 
1  liferent  opinion,  and  would  resist  any  attempt  to  carry 
them  beyond  a  reasonable  amount.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Prussia  has  an  overw  helming  influence  in  the 
assembly.  Hhe  must  conciliate  the  other  stoles,  and  carry 
them  along  with  her ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  acting 
on  liberal  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  alliance. 

Besides,  if  any  of  the  existing  duties  be  exorbitant,  or  If 
any  of  them,  that  are  nt  present  moderate,  should  be  subse- 
quently raised  to  an  exorbitant  pitch,  does  any  one  suppose 
that  the  over  taxed  articles  would  not  be  Immediately  smug 
gled  Into  all  parts  of  the  league  »  We.  who  occupy  an  Isl- 
and, and  have  revenue  cruisers  and  roast  guards  on  all  the 
shores  most  accessible  to  the  smuggler,  know  from 
that  K  Is  not  possible  to  hinder  over-taxed  com 
om  making  their  way,  In  immense  quantities, 
into  our  markets.  Hut  the  facilities  for  smuggling  into  the 
territories  of  the  league  are  incomparably  greater.  It  has  a 
bind  frontier  of  several  thousand  miles ;  and  though  the 
whole  Prussian  arm}  were  employed  for  that  purpose,  it 
would  be  found  that  it  was  utteily  impotent  to  prevent  the 
territories  of  the  league  from  being  deluged  with  such  over- 
taxed commodities  as  were  in  demand  by  the  inhabitants. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  done  not  a  little  to  pro- 
voke Prussia,  and  that  we  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
had  she  manifested  symptoms  of  irritation.  Hhe  hns  only 
three  great  staple  articles  of  export — corn,  timber,  and 
wool.  Now,  of  these,  we  admit  only  the  last  on  anything 
like  fair  terms ;  In  ordinary  years,  we  entirely  exclude  com, 
and  we  lay  a  duty  of  no  less  than  55*.  a  load  on  Prussian 
t  the  inferior  timber  of  North  Amc- 
dutv  of  10s.!   Had.  therefore,  the 


GERONA 

hnd  but  slender  (rounds  for  complaint ;  but  such  Is  not 
really  the  case.  It  may.  indeed,  be  fairly  inferred  that,  br 
agreeing  to  lower  the  oppressive  duties  on  tunber  and  c*.- 
we  might  prevail  on  Prussia  to  use  her  influence  to  gel  the 
alliance  duties  on  cotton  stuff*,  hardware,  fcc.  abated  ;  but, 
till  we  consent  to  moderate  our  duties  on  the  articles  m 


timber,  while  we 
ricn  on  payment  rA 


Prussian  tsrifl"  been  levelled  against  us,  wo  should  ha 


question,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Prussia  will  pay  i 
attention  to  the  exceptions  we  may  take  to  any  of  the 
duties. 

We  are  glad  to  be  nblc  to  strengthen  our  view  of  the  In 
fluencc  and  objects  of  the  Prussian  commercial  league,  by 
laying  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  from  u  work 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Reprcscnlttive*  of  Ihe 
American  H tales.  "  Prussia,"  it  is  there  said, h  has  evidently 
taken  the  lend  in  this  wise  and  import  uu  measure,  to  which 
the  smaller  states  have  gradually  seceded.  The  whole 
commercial  policy  of  this  enlightened  power  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  liberality,  being  founded  on  the  desire  of 
placing  her  Intercourse  with  all  nations  on  the  basis  of  re 
ciprucity.  The  commercial  league  of  Germany  is  intended 
to  carry  out  this  principle,  and  not  to  be  directed,  as  has 
been  supposed,  against  any  particular  nation ;  as  it  is  Weil 
known  that  Prussia,  In  her  treaties  with  maritime  powers, 
has  Invariably  adopted  the  system  of  reciprocity,  to  what- 
ever extent  those  with  whom  she  negotiates  are' willing  to 
carry  It.  The  establishment  of  this  community  of  commercial 
interests  forms  a  part  of  the  fundamental  compact  by  which 
the  new  German  if  confederation  was  created,  after  the  dis 
solution  of  the  Confederation  ot  the  Rhine;  to  be  subse- 
quently adopted,  however,  at  the  option  of  such  of  the  co-es 
tales  as  should  chouse  to  accede  to  it.  Its  effects  cannot 
fail  to  promote  commerce,  and  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry, as  it  removes  all  those  vexatious  and  endless  diih 
cullies  which  previously  obstructed  the  freedom  of  inter 
course.  Navigable  rivers  and  highways  arc  now  opened 
to  the  unfettered  use  of  the  German  peo|ile ;  the  customs 
and  tollhouses,  with  their  officers  and  barriers,  have  I 
withdrawn  from  the  interior,  and  the  whole  int 
nlcation  resembles  that  of  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  the 
states  within  its  own  territories.  To  these  benefits  may  be 
added  the  assured  prospect  of  Improvement  in  the  finances 
of  the  great  and  smaller  sovereignties  riturrnhnf  Iks  league. 
This  advantage  will  grow  out  of  the  simplicity  or  unity  of 
the  new  system,  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  collection,  and  from 
the  Increased  consumption  which  renovated  industry  and 
pnsjressive  prosperity  so  Invariably  cause."  [Ltireot  of 
Custom*'  Aasjs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  237 

Germany,  L,  Adams  con  Pa.,  10  m.  B.C.  Gettysburg 
Drained  by  Piney  creek  ou  the  H.,  and  head-waters  of 
Conewsgo  creek  on  the  N.  It  contains  seven  stores,  one 
lumber-yard,  three  fluurlng-mills.  four  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
mills, one  oil-mill,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one 
brewery :  twelve  schools,  475  scholars.    Pop.  1553. 

GEBONA,  (an.  Grands),  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  Cata- 
lonia, cap.  correg.  of  same  name ;  on  the  declivity,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  on  the  Tec.  JO  m.  N.L.  Bar- 
celona. Pop.  0381  iMinano,  1836.)  The  plan  of  the 
city  is  nearly  triangular.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  during  which  it  sufli  r  •,  ,  Gerona 

was  an  important  fortress ;  being  surrounded  with  old  walls 
In  good  repair,  and  further  defended  by  the  citadel  of  .Von- 
juiz,  a  square  fort  790  ft  in  length  on  eneh  side,  with  bas- 
tions, outworks,  ice.,  placed  on  an  eminence  about  sixty 
fathoms  distant,  commanding  the  city  ;  besides  which  there 
were  four  forts,  wiih  redoubts  upon  Ihe  high  ground  above 
It.    It  Is  still  partly  surrounded  by  walls;  but  Monjuis  la 
Its  only  outwork  remaining.    It  Is  now.  says  Inglis,  chiefly 
noted  for  the  number  of  its  religious  edifices;  there  are  no 
fewer  than  13  churches,  beside*  the  cathedral,  and  11  con- 
vents.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
collegiate  church  of  Ban  Felice.   The  former,  built  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  "  displays  a  majestic  front  at  tbe  top 
of  three  grand  terraces  ornamented  with  granite  balustrades. 
The  ascent  to  it  Is  by  a  superb  flight  nf  el  steps,  of  a  breadth 
the  whole  extent  of  the  church.   Tbe  front  Is  decorated  in 
had  taste  with  three  orders  of  architecture— Doric.  Corinth- 
lan,  and  Composite,  and  flanked  with  two  hexagon  lowers. 
The  Interior  is  large  and  handsome ;  it  has  only  a  nave  la 
the  Gothic  style."  It  contain,  the  monuments  of  Raymond 
Berenger.  count  of  Barcelona,  and  his  consort.   The  trea- 
sury of  this  church  afforded  a  rich  spoil  to  the  French,  on 
their  gaining  possession  of  Gemua.   The  collegiate  church 
Is  of  Gothic  architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  pillars:  connected  with  it  there  is  a  very  lofty 
nnd  ancient  tower.    In  the  Capuchin  convent  there  is  an 
Arabian  bath  of  elegant  construction.   The  streets  of  Ge 
run.  i  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  but  clean  and  well -paved; 
and  the  houses  are  tolerably  well  built.   There  are  three 
squares,  one  of  which  is  of  considerable  size  ;  two  hospitals, 
a  seminary,  college,  with  a  good  public  library  (formerly 
belonging  to  the  university  founded  In  1531  by  Philip  II.. 
abolished  1715  by  Philip  V.),  a  Begmne  seminary  for 
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Cr  girl*,  and  several  other  schools, 
rever,  a  dull  and  melancholy  look. 
do  theatre,  no  public  amusement*,  no 
Every  one  seems  to  live  atone.  One  fourth  of  the  pop.  are 
pn<-t-..  monks,  nuns,  and  students.  They  carry  on  very 
fittle  trade.  The  only  manufactory  are  a  few  looms  for 
weaving  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuff*  and  stockings, 
which  have  been  established  In  the  asylum  within  the  last 
years."    {Mod.  7V«..  ItUL,  StO 

*  i  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  la  richer  than 
i ;  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  a  sub  delcg. 
of  police  ;  and  a  military  governor.  It  la  of  great  antiquity, 


I  formerly  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Aragon.   It  hat  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  been 


>  for  the  brave  defence  It  has  always  made ;  but  es- 
pecially for  that  It  sustained  ondcr  Mariano  Alvarez,  in 
1809.  for  upwards  of  seven  months,  against  the  French. 
iJUiiant;  Diet.  Oiog. ;  Solitary ;  Sitinbumt ;  Ingiit, 
4*0 

GERRY,  p.  t,  Chautauque  ctK,  N.  Y.,  1"  m.  8.W.  May- 
ville.  330  m.  VV.  Albany.  330  W.  Organized  in  181*2.  from 
Pom  f re  I.  Drained  by  Caasadaga  creek.  It  contains  one 
■lore,  nine  sawmills,  two  tanneries;  eight  schools,  417 
scholars.    Pop.  1288. 

GER8,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  8.W.,  between  lat.  43°  17' 
and  44°  4'  ft.  and  long.  0°  18*  W.  and  1°  11'  E. :  timing 
N.  the  dep.  Lot-et-Garonoe,  E.  those  of  Tarn -el  Garonne 
and  Haute  Garonne.  8.  the  latter  and  the  Hautes  and 
Basses  Py  renees,  and  W.  Landes.  length.  E.  to  VV.,  74  m.. 
by  about  M  m.  In  breadth.  Area,  626,399  hect.  Pup.  ( 1838) 
312.883.  The  last  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees  cover 
most  of  this  dep.,  the  slope  of  which  to  mostly  from  8.  to  N. 
Rivers  numerous :  all  of  them  have  more  or  less  a  N.  di- 
rection, and  are  affluents  of  the  Garonne  or  Adour.  There 
are  many  ponds  and  small  lakes.  Cera,  tike  the  neigh- 
bouring dens..  Is  subject  to  violent  storms ;  Its  soil  Is,  how- 
ever, in  general  fertile.  It  has  333,600  hect.  of  arable  land, 
80,800  hect.  meadows,  and  87,800  hect  vineyards.  Agri 
but  It  has  been  much  improved 


In  the 


required  for 
;  It  is  chiefly  wheat. 


GHAZIPOOR. 

have  completed  their  education,  and  It  has  70O0  vi»5s.  rn  1st 
libraries.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Pennsylvania  college, 
founded  In  1832,  which  has  a  president  and  three  proses 
son, forty  six  alumni, 78 students  and  2270  vols,  in  its  libra 
ries.  It  has  a  fine  edifice,  consisting  of  a  centre  building 
with  a  portico  and  columns,  and  two  wings,  the  whole  ISO 
ft.  long  and  four  stories  high. 

GHAZIPOOR,  or  GHAZEEPORE  a  dist,  of  BrTtit* 
Hindustan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad  ;  between  lat. 
23°  if/  and  20°  20*  N..  and  long.  83°  40*  and  84°  StT  E.. 
having  N.YV.  and  N.  the  dlstr.  Azinghur  and  Gorurkpore, 
N.E.  Baron. 8.E.  Bhahabad.  and  VV.  Benares  and  Juan  pur* 
Area,  2830  sq.  rn.  Pop.  and  land  revenue  not  specified  .a 
the  Pari.  Report,  The  Ganges  runs  through  its  8.  part ;  the 
Goggra  bounds  it  on  the  V  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  aV 
visions  of  Hindostan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  earn,  and  frail 
trees  are  extensively  cultivated.  It  has  long  been  eelebrs 
ted  for  the  excellence  of  Us  rose-water  and  arter.  **  The 
nsses  of  Ghazeepore  are  planted,  in  targe  fields,  occupying 
many  hundred  acres  of  the  adjacent  country.  They  Mors* 
sparingly,  upon  a  low  shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a  dwarfish 
size  by  the  gardener's  knife,  and  the  full  blown  floaters  art 
carefully  gathered  every  morning.  The  first  process  which 
the  roses  undergo  to  that  of  distillation.  They  are  put  irw 
the  alembic  with  nearly  double  their  weight  of  water.  Tbt 
rose-water  thus  obtained  is  poured  Into  large  shallow  ves- 
sels, which  are  exposed,  uncovered,  to  the  open  air  during 
the  night.  The  Jars  are  skimmed  occasionally  ;  the  esses 
tlal  oil  floating  on  the  surface  being  the  attar.  It  takes 
200.000  flowers  to  produce  the  weight  of  a  rupoe  in  atisr. 
This  small  quantity,  when  pure  and  unadulterated  w  Kh  san- 
dal oil,  sells  upon  the  spot  at  100  rupees  (£10) ;  an  eaonxKo 
price,  w  hich.  it  Is  said,  does  not  yield  very  large  profits.  A 


Is  very  backward. 

Garlic,  onions,  various  other  vegetables, 
are  plentifully  cultivated.  Fruit  is  good, 
of  wine  are  produced  in  ordinnry 
years,  but  It  Is  mostly  of  mediocre  quality:  about  a  half  is 
consumed  at  home,  and  the  other  half  converted  Into 
brandy,  which  ranks  next  after  that  of  Cognac.  In  1830 
there  were  estimated  to  be  about  388,000  sheep,  nnd  141.330 
oxen  In  the  dep. ;  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  improvi-tnent  of  the  breed  of  the  former,  which  yield 
annually  aboul  340,000  kilog.  wool.  Poultry  are  plentiful ; 
and.  as  well  as  hogs,  fattened,  or  killed  and  salted,  they 
form  an  Important  article  of  trade.  Manufactures  unim- 
portant: there  are  a  few  fabrics  of  glass  and  earthenware, 
leather,  starch,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloth,  and  thread, 
cream  of  tartar,  fc<-.  The  trade  Is,  however,  chiefly  In  the 
products  of  the  soil,  with  which  Ihls  dep.  supplies  the 
neighbouring  ones  and  Bpaln.  Gers  to  divided  lolo  five 
arronds.,  ant  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep. 
Number  of  electors  (1838-39)  2103.  Chief  towns.  Auch, 
the  rap..  Cot.Jnm.  Ijombez,  nnd  Mirande.  Total  public  re- 
venue (1831)  5,977,367  francs;  surplus  over  expenditure, 
8,31 7  .H07  fr.  Bnt  notwithstanding  this  nppnreni  prosperity, 
the  number  of  large  properties  is  much  below  the  average 
of  the  deps.,  and  the  people  are  generally  Impoverished. 
"  I. a  vie  dtt  femtntt  n'rtt  pat  moras  labrrituti  aue  ttllt  dtt 
ktmmtt.  let  /estate*  starter*  sat  rata  dm  nxtnage,  de  la 
voiaiHf,  trc.  1  rS  jruntt  JUUt,  tant  au'eUtt  taut  enfant, 
garden t  let  btttiaux  tt  Itt  tronpeaux.  Dtt  fu'eUtt  gran- 
dittent,  tJlet  partagrnt  tout  Itt  travanx  dt  Cagricmlturt. 
It  tonttt  Itt  fatigntt  dtt  kommtt."    {Hugo,  art.  Oert.  ix.) 

GETTYSBURG,  p.  b..  capital  of  Adams  co..  Fa.,  33  m. 
B.N.E.  Harrtsburg.  75  W.  The  great  roads  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  here  untie.  It  to  on  eleva- 
ted ground  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultlva- 
It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  county  offices, 
\  bank,  six  churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one 

Catholic:  three  weekly  newspapers,  one  of 
which  to  In  German,  230  dwellings,  and  about  1700  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  extensively  devoted  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  carriages  Of  every 
description.  The  place  Is  supplied  with  water  by  Iron  pipes, 
from  a  spring  within  Its  limits.  It  to  designed  to  connect 
the  place  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  by  a  branch 
a  little  over  8  m.  long.  The  t.  contains  nine  stores,  one 
fumnee,  one  founder),  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one 
pottery,  four  printing-offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  one 
periodical ;  two  colleges,  190  students,  one  academy,  42  stu 
dents,  eight  schools.  330  scholars.    Pop.  1908. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  church  was 
founded  here  in  1826,  has  three  professors,  36  students,  130 


civilian,  hnving  made  the  experiment,  foond  that  the  real 
of  land  producing  the  above  named  quantity  of  attar,  aai 
the  purchase  of  utensil i  alone,  came  to  £5;  to  this  sum 
the  hire  of  labourers  remained  sUII  to  be  added,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risk  of  an  unproductive  season.    The  d 


t  is  not  always  of 


nothing 

produced  by  the  above-n 
the  same  colour,  being  s 

amber,  and  frequently  of  a  reddish  hue.  When  i 
tlte  produce  is  carefully  bottled,  each  vessel  being  I 
caily  sealed  with  wax  ;  and  the  bottles  are  then  exposed  ta 
the  strongest  heat  of  the  sun  during  several  data.  Rose 
water,  also,  when  botlled.  to  e  t  posed  to  the  sun  for  a  for*, 
night  at  Mat,"  (Hobertt't  Seenet,  trc^  »f  HiudetUn.  L 
1 13-1 13.)  Rose-water  which  has  been  skimmed  to  i 
ed  inferior  to  thai  which  retains  its  essential  oil, 
at  Ghazeepore  at  a  lower  price ;  though,  according  to  i 
there  to  scarcely.  If  any,  perceptible  difference  In  the  qua! 
ity.  A  tter  (a  full  quart)  of  the  best  may  be  obtained  for  » 
.■wt m.i...  or  about  Is.  It  enters  Into  almost  every  pan  of  lbs 
domnrttc  economy  of  the  natives  of  India,  being  used  far 
ablutions,  in  medicine  nnd  cookery,  as  presents,  ttx.  The 
chief  towns  In  this  district  nrc  GhazJpoor,  the  cap.  Aura 
poor,  and  Duorighnul.  {I/amilton't  >.'.  /.  Ogfc ;  Hobtru't 
Hindtttan  ;  Part.  Rep.  »«  £.  /.  Jtfairt,  ire.) 

GnaztrooR,  a  large  town  or  city  of  Hindostan,  pros 
Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  tbr 
Ganges.  40  m.  E.N  E.  Benares,  and  100  m.  VV.  Patna;  lat 
23°  33'  N„  long.  83°  33*  E.   From  the  river  tt  has  a  vsry 
striking  appearance,  though,  like  other  Indian  cities,  k* 
noblest  building*  turn  out.  on  approach,  to  be  ruins,  "TV 
native  city  is  better  built  and  better  kept  than  many  places 
of  more  Importance.   The  bazaars  are  neat,  well  snppUesV 
and  famous  for  their  tailors,  whose  excellent  wurfcm&csv? 
Is  celebrated  in  the  adjacent  districts,    A  very  considers  Us 
number  of  the  inliab.  arc  Mussulmans,  though  the  neigs- 
bourtng  pop.  to  chiefly  Hindoo;  their  mosques  arc  nuawr 
ous  and  handsome,  and  the  former  grandeur  of  Chaxipwv 
to  evinced  by  a  superb  palace,  built  by  the  Nawab  Comas 
All  Khan,  which  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  gnueJ 
overlooking  the  Ganges.   This  noble  building  is  now  ta  s 
melancholy  state  of  dilapidation,  neglected  by  the  gov  ce- 
ment, who  have  turned  it  into  a  custom-bouse,  and  base 
converted  many  of  its  suites  of  apartment*  Into  ware  he 
and  the  residences  of  police  peons  belonging  lo  the  i 
Though  thus  rendered  useful,  it  is  not 
repair;  its  splendid  banqueting  hall 
replete  with  architectural  beauty,  ' 
arc  deserted,  and  left  to  the  swift 
mate.   In  a  very  short  period  the  whole  of  this 
rent  fabric  will  become  a  heap  of  ruins."  (/ 
Stenet,  S  c.  II..  134.)   At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
are  the  houses  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  company.  1 
are  sparious  and  well  built,  and  surrounded  by  garden* 
The  military  cantonments  adjacent  are  however,  low.  ss>' 
ly  bungalows,  with  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  but  deriving 
some  advantage  from  being  intermingled  wtth  trees;  -  very 
different  from  the  stately  but  naked  barracks  of  Dinapwr. 
On  the  parade  ground,  a  little  N.E.  the  city  to  the  mi 
leuin  of  the  Marquto  Corn  wall  is,  who  died  at  i 
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Thhi  edifice  eonsisu  of  a  done  supported  upon  pillars ;  and 
I*  entirely  constructed  of  lnrs>'  blocks  of  Cbunar  freestone, 
(t  cosi  a  lack  »f  rupees  and  IS  years  weir  spent  upon  Its 
erection  ;  but  it*  style  and  execution  have  been  found  much 
fault  wtih  ;  and  it  U  insigntflcant  when  compared  with  tile 
native  -eputchral  edifices  uf  illndoatan.  The  jail  of  Ghazi- 
poor  is  large,  strong,  airy,  and  commodious,  and  usually 
crowded  with  delinquents  of  all  castes  and  denominations; 
this  district  being  noted  tor  the  turbulence  of  its  inhab.,  and 
their  Insubordination  to  the  laws.  The  E.  I.  Company 
have  a  breeding  stud  of  horses  near  the  city.  Ghazipoor  is 
garrisoned  by  two  or  three  companies  of  a  native  regiment ; 
ii  Is  famous  for  Its  salubrity;  and  is  well  supplied  with 
European  and  native  products.  Its  environs  are  plnnted 
with  fine  forest  trees,  the  haunis  of  Innumerable  monkeys 
nnd  birds.  {Robert*'  Senses  ia  HmdoHan,  vol.  ii. ;  Uebtr  ; 
Hamilton,'*  E.  I.  Oaz.,  ire.) 

GHENT  (Ger.  Ornt.  Fr.  Oead),  n  celebrated  city  of 
Belgium,  cap.  E.  Flanders,  at  the 
and  Lys,  30  m.  N.W.  Brussels.  30  m.  W.H.W.  Am 
and  23  m.  8.E.  by  E.  Bruges;  Ul.  51©  y  12"  N..  long. 
4*  42"  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  court  of 
peal,  a  tribunal  of  first  resort  and  n  chamber  of 
is  a  fortress  of  the  second  class,  and  the  residence  of  a  high 
miliiar)  commandant  for  the  provs.  of  E.  and  W.  Flanders. 
The  pop.,  which  In  the  10th  century  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  175,000,  had,  in  1836.  sunk  to  *>,*w  i^Hcuttk- 
Itng) ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  decline  in  the  number  of 
its  inhab.,  it  is  not  characterized  by  the  decayed  and  list- 
less appearance  of  lu  neighbour  Bruges.  Under  Chnrles 
V.  this  city  probably  covered  more  ground  than  any  other 
ia  W.  Europe,  whence  ihe  boast  of  Use  emperor,  "  that  he 
could  put  Parts  iu  his  glove"  (fiant).  At  present  the  circ. 
of  its  walls  is  between  7  and  H  ni. ,  but  much  of  the  en- 
closed space  is  occupied  by  fields,  garden*,  and  orchards. 
The  shape  of  the  city  is  somewhat  triangular ;  it  Is  entered 
by  seven  gales.  The  Scheldt  and  Lys,  together  with  the 
Lieve  and  Mnerc.  after  having  supplied  the  ditches  sur- 
rounding the  fortifications,  enter  the  city,  and,  ia  conjunc 
Uon  with  some  artificial  canals,  divide  it  into  28  Islands, 
most  of  which  are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays,  Uf  the 
bridges  connecting  tltesc  islands,  70  arc  of  considerable 
size ;  and  of  these,  42  are  of  stone  and  28  of  wood.  In 
general,  the  streets  are  wide,  though  &  few  of  the  most 
frequented  nre  so  narrow  that  two  carriage*  cannot  pass 
each  other.  There  are  numerous  line  public  cdllices;  and 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  welt  built  and  handsome. 
Their  antique  appearance,  nnd  the  fantastic  variety  of  the 
stair-like  gable  ends,  ornamented  with  scrolls  and  carving, 
arrest  the  stranger's  eye  at  every  turn.  There  are  13  public 
squares.  The  principal  is  the  March*  au  Vendredi.  or 
Friday  Market,  so  called  from  iu  weekly  linen  market 
held  on  that  day.  In  Iu  centre  was  formerly  a  column, 
erected  in  1600.  In  honour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  greatest  curiosity  in  the  Friday  Market  is  an  enc 
upon  which  are  exposed  the  pieces  of 
flog  been  f.tund  defective  on  being  brou 
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being  brought  to 
by  Ihe  authorities,  and  given  to  the 
of  St.  Peter  is  one  of  the  largest  In 


Belgium ;  it  serves  as  a  parade  pround  for  the  garrison.  In 
the  place  St.  Pharailde  is  an  old  turrctted  gateway,  a  relic 
of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  buili  in  1*8,  and 
doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  existing  remains  In  Belgium. 
This  castle  was,  in  1338-38.  the  residence  of  lite  family  of 
Edward  III.,  whose  son,  John  of  Gaunt  or  Ghent.  Ihike  of 
Lancaster,  was  born  in  It.  Iu  existing  remains  form  part 
of  a  cotton  factory.  The  corn  market  and  the  Plat*  d* 
H"  i'n.  are  the  other  chief  squares. 

The  finest  promenades  in  Ghent  are,  one  along  the  Corn- 
pure,  a  canal  cut  in  1758,  uniting  tbe  Lys  with  the  Bruges 
canal ;  nnd  the  Kauttr,  or  Place  d'Annes.  The  boule- 
vard*, anciently  tbe  ramparts  surrounding  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  quays,  are  also  agreeable  promenades.  Ghent 
contain*  many  churches  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  for 
their  architecture,  but  for  the  ckr/s-d'cavrrj  of  tbe  Flem- 
ish school  which  they  contain.  The  cathedral,  or  church 
of  St.  Bavon,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  was  originally 
founded  in  041,  and  tbe  crypt,  or  iglitt  tvutrrrauu  uf  the 
original  building,  still  exists.  The  modern  edifice  was 
commenced  in  1228.  and  completed  early  in  Ihe  16th  century, 
(u  style  is  simple  Gothic ;  it  has  no  very  striking  beauty 
externally,  if  we  except  iu  tower,  remarkable  for  Iu  ele- 
gance and  height,  about  289  A.  from  iu  summit,  which  is 
ascended  by  446  steps,  tbe  surrounding  country  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  fur  a  distance  little  short  of  40  m. 
The  interior  of  this  church  is  of  almost  unrivalled  magni- 
ficence. It  is  entire  I)  lined  with  black  marble,  with  which  the 
lars  of  pure  white  Lallan  marble  form  a  strong  contrast. 
■La]  • 


had  been  ugen  from  Constantinople 
sade.  The  church  of  St.  Michael,  conuinlng  the  celebra- 
ted "Crucifixion  by  Vandyck  (now  much  injured),  the 
"  Annunciation"  by  Lens,  and  the  finest  organ  in  Belgium ; 
that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest  church  in  Ghent ;  and  those 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin,  St  James,  St.  Sauveur,  the  Domin- 
icans, and  the  Augustine*,  all  contain  excellent  paintings, 
and  are  well  worth  notice.  There  are  In  all  55  churches, 
including  an  English  Protesunt  church  and  a  synagogue. 
Ghent  contains  the  only  large  nunnery  that  survived  the 
dissolution  of  conventual  institutions  by  the  Em  p.  Joseph 
II.  This  establishment  called  the  (i  rand  Beguinage,  founded 
lit  1234,  is  of  great  extent  forming  almost  a  little  town  of 
Itself,  with  streets,  squares,  and  gates,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  moat.  It  is  inhabited  by  about  800  nuns.  The 
Beguine*  are  not  bound  by  any  vow  :  they  may  return  Into 
the  world  whenever  they  please ;  but  ll  is  mid  to  be  their 
boost  that  no  sister  hus  been  known  to  quit  the  order  after 
having^  once  JenU'rwj  lL  d'rhe  »i•,*r•  at,OTa  *•>•  •*ck 

"ftl  fatal  pu^U^bulwfng'i^^n^Int  Is  the  palace  of  the 
university,  founded  by  W  illiam  I.,  king  of  Holland,  In  1816. 
and  attended  by  about  35U  students.  In  front  it  has  a  fine 
portico  raised  upon  eight  Corinthian  columns.    It  has  a 


portico 

II  under  n  vaulted  roof  91  ft  in  height  a 
grand  staircase,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting 1700  persons,  In  which  academic  prizes  are  distributed ; 
a  court  of  classes,  or  square,  surrounded  by  lecture  rooms ; 
and  cabineu  of  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy, 
mineralogy,  and  natural  philosophy.   The  library,  contain- 

S 60  000  vols,  besides  many  valuable  MSS.,  the  roynl 
lege,  and  the  botannlc  garden,  occupy  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Bandeloo  and  its  grounds.  Besides  these  institutions, 
Ghent  has  a  museum  and  royal  academy  of  drawing,  the 
expenses  of  which  nre  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions ; 
societies  of  rhetoric,  the  fine  arU  and  literature,  music, 
botany  and  horticulture,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
various  clubs  for  gymnastic  and  other  pursuits.  The  muse- 
um conuins  a  good  many  paintings,  though  none  are  of 
first  rate  excellence ;  but  there  are  several  private  collec- 
tions of  great  merit,  the  principal  being  that  of  M.  Van 
8c h amp,  containing  a  fine  "  Annunciation,"  by  Corregglo ; 
several  paintings  by  Rubens,  including  portraits  of  him- 
self and  family ;  and  others  by  Rembrandt  Vandyck,  Ten- 
lent,  and  other  distinguished  masters. 

The  town-hall  is  a  large  and,  at  first  sight  an  imposing 
building.  It  has  n  double  front ;  one  In  the  Moorish-Goth- 
ic, nnd  the  other  in  the  classic,  style.  The  architecture  of 
the  latter  U  incongruous ;  iu  three  principal  storiei  being 
ornamented  successively  with  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
columns.  This  front  has  upwards  of  seventy  windows, 
exclusive  (  " 


room,  In  which  the  treaty  called  tbe  Pacification  of  Ghent 
was  signed  in  1576.  This  large  and  fine  apartment  U  now 
used  fcir  the  distribution  of  prizes  given  by  the  town  to 


in  the  arts,  ate.  There  are 
twenty  two  public  hospiuls.  Tbe  principal  the  Bplok* 
(enclosure),  founded  1225.  is  capable  of  containing  600  sick 


persons,  and  has  attached  to  h  asylums  for  aged  individu- 
als of  both  sexes.  There  are  some  hospitals  for  aliens, 
two  lunatic  asylums,  two  deaf  nnd  dumb  institutions, 
and  many  otber  charities.  The  great  prison,  remarkable 
for  iu  size  and  admirable  arrangement  has  served  as  a 
model  for  several  others  in  London.  Prussia,  and  the  U. 
Sutes.  It  was  begun  under  Marin  Theresa  in  1774,  and 
finished  in  1824 ;  it  stands  on  the  Coupurr.  "  Iu  form  U  that 
of  a  perfect  octagon,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large 
court-yard,  communicating  with  the  different  parU  of  the 
prison.  Each  division  has  a  yard,  and  in  the  centra  of  that 
appropriated  to  ihe  women  is  a  basin  for  washing  linen. 
Each  prisoner  sleeps  alone  In  n  small  room,  looking  into 
an  extensive  nnd  well  lighted  gallery.  These  apaxtmenU 
are  kept  very  neatly,  and  arc  ventilated  when  the  prison- 
ers go  to  work.  The  annual  expense  of  this  establishment 
Is  about  50.000  florins,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  is  1500 ; 
1100  of  whom  are  occupied  in  manufacture  nnd  household 
work.  One  half  of  the  produce  of  the  prisoners'  labour  is 
reserved  by  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment fcc.,  nnd  the  remainder  is  divided  Into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  given  to  the  prisoners  for  pocket 
money,  while  the  other  accumulates,  and  is  given  to  them 
on  leaving  the  prison."  (iioyes'j  Brig.  TrurtUer.)  The 
ruins  of  the  ciudcl,  constructed  by  Charles  V.,  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  Antwerp  gale.  The  modern  cludel,  built 
between  1822  and  1830,  the  cavalry  barracks,  Haul  it 
roctrai.  work -I 


Ihe  largest 


MOn  t  fists  "IDimjtsvf?t,  plftUgtlU 


18  ft.  long.  1(4  in  clreum 

hedral  is  the  brffrii,  or  belfry,  n  lofty  square  ference,  iu  bore  2}  ft  in  diameter,  and  weighing  34.000  lbs, 
.1183.    Iu  lower  part  Is  used  for  a  prison:    are  the  remaining  objecu  most  worthy  of  remark  in  Ghent. 
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i  an  A  Cmmwurct. — A.  the  commencement  of 
15ui  century,  Ghent  is  said  to  have  contained  40,000 
veaverx ;  but  tlits,  like  most  statements  of  the  sort,  is  must 
irobubly  much  exaggerated.  At  the  commencement  of 
.ho  present  century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  wu 
introduced ;  and  furnished  employment,  we  are  told  In  a 
few  ye  irs,  to  more  than  30,000  workmen  :  In  ISM,  while 
united  lo  France.  Ghent  was  ranked  by  Napoleon  as  the 
chief  manufacturing  town  in  hia  dominions  after  Lyons 
and  Rouen.  la  1819,  the  importation  of  spinning  jennies 
iiid  high  pressure  *t»  on- engines  from  England  afforded  an 
iddilional  stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  sep- 
i  ration  of  Holland  from  Belgium  in  1430  gave  a  con  side  r- 
ible  shock  to  industry  and  trade  and  several  capitalists 
toon  after  removed  their  establishments  inlo  Holland.  Ac- 
cording to  Vandermaelen,  in  1834,  there  were  in  Ghent 
from  £00  to  250  looms  of  different  kinds  wrought  by  steam ; 
about  19,000  workmen  were  employed  in  bleaching,  cotton 
printing,  and  cotton- thread  facutries,  within  a  diameter  of 
three  leufues  round  the  city ;  and  the  capital  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufactures  (ex.  the  raw  material)  was  esti- 
mated at  about  '21,000,000  florins.  The  manufacture  has 
recently,  however,  been  involved  in  the  greatest  ditfirul 
tlee ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  destined  to  take 
ton  root  in  the  city,  or  to  be  able  to 
titiun  of  foreigners  under  a  system  of 
ly  to  the  French  Revolution,  l< 

of  Ghent,  great  quantities  of  it  being  sent  to 
Holland,  England,  France.  Spain,  and  the  colonies.  Laee- 
muking  has  now  greatly  diminished  ;  but  it  still  ranks,  to- 
gether with  the  manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen 
fabric*,  among  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  after 
that  of  cotton.  The  sugar-refineries  employ  annually  from 
to  13,(NM.000  lbs.  of  the  raw  materi  il.  There 
gin-distilleries,  son p-m in u factories,  brewe- 
ries, lunneries,  and  salt-works.  Sail-cloth,  oil-cloth,  gold 
and  silver  stuffs,  masks,  gloves,  plus,  lironae  articles,  min- 
eral acids,  while  lend,  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  but- 
tons, cards,  paper,  lobneco  and  tobacco-pipes,  glue,  surgical 
instruments,  machinery,  cutlery,  articles  of  various  kinds, 
in  wood,  alone.  Ivory,  «t<  ,  are  made  in  Ghent,  and  there 
are  some  good  building  docks.  The  city  is  admirably  sit- 
uated fur  emnmerce.  It  is  connected  by  one  ship-canal 
with  Bruges ;  and  by  another,  which  pnsses  by  Bus  Van 
Ghent,  with  the  Scheldt  at  Terneuse.  The  latter  gives  the 
city  all  the  advantages  of  a  sen-port;  vessels  drawing  18 
ft,  water  may  unload  in  the  basin  under  its  walls.  The 
country  la  the  vicinity  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  madder;  and  besides  its  manufactured  pro- 
duce, Ghent  has  a  large  trade  la  these  articles,  especially 
che  first,  and  a  very  extensive  transit  trade. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  involved  In  uncertainty ;  hut  it  is 
tolerably  well  ascertained  that  it  became  a  place  of  c "fl- 
attie ruble  Importance  early  In  our  urn.  In  879-HO.  the 
banes  under  Hastings,  repulsed  from  Kngland,  plundered 
Ghent,  and  obtained  an  Immense  booty.  Ghent  belonged 
successively  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  thr  dukes  of 
Burgundy;  but  the  allegutnce  of  its  citizens  appears  to 
have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  since,  whenever  the 
seigneurs  attempted  to  impose  an  unpopular  tax,  the  gretit 
bell  sounded  the  alarm,  the  citizens  flew  to  arms,  nnd  killed 
or  expelled  the  officers  of  the 
subsequently  the  cap.  of 
in  1539,  unwarily 

'  fiance  to  nli  rivnli  Francis  I.,  king  of  Franc 
on  Itself  a  punishment,  from  the  effects  of 
It  never  fully  recovered.  In  1678,  II  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  in  1706.  by  Marlborough.  In  1793.  it  wns  Bgain 
taken  by  the  French,  and  was,  till  1814,  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Scheldt.  Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  at  the  bend  of  whom  must  be 
placed  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  born  here  on  the  '24th  of 
February,  1500 .  among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.;  the  popular  leader,  Jacques 
Van  Artaveldt,  the  H  brewer  of  Ghent,"  and  his  son  Philip ; 
Heinsius  the  critic;  the  sculptor  Delvaux.  fee.  (Pom/rr- 
wuuJrn,  Diet,  of  K.  Flandm ;  a  nutter,  Pmfg  Bat.  p.  299- 
320.  ttr  ;  Murray  ;  Btyct,  4-e.) 

Gbznt.  p.  t.,  Columbia  co..  N.  Y„  27  tn.  8.  Albany,  3S1 
W.   Organized  in  1818.   Watered  by  Klinektll  and  Clnv 
•rack  creeks.   It  contains  two  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill,  one  acad- 
emy, 33  students,  nine  schools,  519  scholars.   Pop.  2558. 

Ciir.iT.  p.  v., Carroll  co.,  Ky., 99  m.  N.  by  W.  Frankfort, 
543  W.  Situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Ohm  river,  nearly  op 
nosttr  to  Vevay.  la.  Nett  proceeds  of  the  post  office.  $155. 
Pop.  300. 

GHILAN,  a  pmv.  of  Persia.  In  Its  N.W.  part;  between 
tat.  390  25'  and  37©  4y  N..  and  long.  48°  35*  and  50°  47  E. , 
having  N.W.  the  Russian  dlstr.  of  Talish,  S.W.  the  El- 
bourz  mountains,  separating  It  from  AzcrMjan  and  Irak, 


GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY. 

S.E.  Mazunderen,  and  N.E.  the  Caspian.  Length.  !*".**> 
lo  8.E..  about  120  m. ;  area,  probably  shout  5000  sq.  ■ 
Pop.  uncertain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  unrtk«i  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Climate  mild  and  healthy,  turpi  it 
certa  in  districts  in  summer.  It  Is  well  watered,  nod  abounds 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  box -wood,  ate. ;  along  thr  Cupus, 
there  are  extensive  morasses.  The  soil  is  very  nth.  *ad 
yields  hemp  hops,  many  kind*  of  fruit,  runs,  rice,  t  - .  a 
great  quantities.  The  vine  grows  with  the  rrr-nict  luir 
nance ;  hut  the  chief  product  of  the  pmv.  is  silk  of  fuel- 
lent  quality,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  nhirli  rav 
ploys  most  of  the  pop.  The  only  town  of  say  consrqncta 
is  Reshd,  on  the  Caspian,  which  has  a  considrribie  truk 
in  silk,  Jtc.  with  Astmhkan.   {Kinutir,  Pert.  Enp.H. 

GHIZNI,  or  GHUZNEE,  a  fortified  town  or  city  of  Af- 
ghnnUtan,  and  formerly  the  cip.  of  ao  empire  rcschnf 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Jusrtei  so  tv 
Persian  gulf:  though  now  containing  only  about  IM 
houses,  exclusive  of  suburbs  without  the  walls,  it  ii  sail 
considered  throughout  central  Asia  as  a  fnrtrew  of  (at 
highest  importance.  It  stands  on  a  slight  clevsiiaa,  it  t 
plain  nearly  7000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  at  the  fa* 
of  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  54  m.  S.W.  by  8.  Cssbui.  *U 
156  m.  N.E.  Canduhar.    From  Its  great  height  I 

;  fur  n  great  part  of  the  year  the  ianak.  1 

has  been  known  to  Ik  **i 
libs* 


and  entered  by  three  gales, 
by  a  fautie  bray,,  sad  w 


walls  are  elevated  to  a  height  of  280  ft.  obuw  the  level  of 
the  plain  ;  and  the  rock  on  which  they  are  built  nsiibi  t« 
•c  irped  so  as  to  render  it  thorvu*hly  ia«ccess»Me  ot  f 
side,  (rifnt.)  The  Ghlsni  river,  a  pretty  \ 
runs  along  It*  W,  faee ;  and  previously  to  its  ciptort  * 
the  Hritiih.  a  new  outwork  had  been  constructed  c.mMti 
ing  Its  lied.  Ghizni  has  three  bazaars,  of  no  great  brrdt 
with  high  houses  on  each  side ;  a  covered  tUurm.  ul 
several  dark  and  narrow  street*.  A  citadel,  melons;  1 
palace.  Is  the  only  edifice  worth  notice.  About  j  a  *  «f 
the  city  stands  a  minaret,  and  about  400  yards  (into, 
another  of  the  same  kind,  erected  by  Sultan  >hhn>*J  ( 
Ghizni.  Bolh  are  of  brickwork,  eleg  .ntly  urnimriifA  kA 
covered  In  many  parts  wilh  Colic  inscriptions.  rsMM 
them  is  the  site  of  Old  Gblmi,  n  city  which.  Is  tlx  Nu 
century,  was,  according  tn  l'cri<hta.  adorned  beyond  laf 
other  tn  the  E.  The  adjacent  plain  is  covered  w»tb  rain. 
About  3  m.  from  the  modem  town,  in  -the  midst  of  t  ul- 
lage, is  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  a  spacious  but  not  ■  ac- 
cent building,  covered  with  a  cupola.  But  of  all  tat  u* 
liquifies  of  fihlzni,  the  most  useful  Is  an  enisist**81 
across  a  stream  which  wns  built  by  Mahmmiil.  sad 
though  dsmtiged  by  the  insane  fury  of  the  Gbor« 
still  supplies  wnter  to  the  fields  nnd  garden*  pasd  us 

town.     (  FJ^kinatonf,  Causa/,  L,  141,  142.) 

The  empire  of  whirh  Ghizni  was  the  csp»  *n 
by  Sehuetaghi  in  975.  nnd  lasted  under  thirteen  »a 
sovereigns  till  1171,  when  the  city  was  conquered 
h<>mcd  Ghoree,  i»nd  burned.    Recently  It  has  acquired* 
celebrity  from  having  been 
23d  July,  1839,  after  a  siege 
the  town  being  garrisoned  1 

the  command  of  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  Owl* 
iccasion  ammtnted  to  17  men 

Of  the  enemy,  about  600  were 
and  UiOO  taken  prisoners.  Including  th«  (a**** 
Gs«W,  Pifiu;  f>sw» 


i  taken  by  storm  by  the  BncaV 
r  of  less  than  forty -eight  bsjn; 
by  about  3500  Afghan*,  m*9 


GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY,  a 
Iftnd,  N.  cosist  of  th»?  co.  Anlrini 


of  la- 
land.  N.  coast  of  the  co.  Antrim,  between  Bengnrtll*^* 
the  E.,  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Bush  river  on  cat » 
This  extraordinary  promontory  consist*  of  a  vast  mit* 
quay,  formed  of  polygonal  basaltic  columns,  projector  fn« 
the  base  of  a  steep  promontorv  to  a  great  dtetsace  m»  w 
sen.  It  Is  divided  Into  three  distinct  portions :  the  ft* 
which  Is  seen  nt  low  water,  Is  abut  1000  ft.  in  leogtk  «« 
the  others  not  quite  so  much.  The  pillars  ore  front*" 
55  ft  In  length,  and  have  from  three  to  eight  «af,;Jr 
those  having  six  sides  are  by  far  the  m<«t  common.  7* 
surface  formed  by  the  summits  of  tho  pillars  w  «  *m>*i 
and  the  Joints  so  close,  that  the  bhdo  ol  a  knife  on  h*n-lj 
be  Introduced  Into  them.  The  pillars  are  divided 
ments,  admirably  fitted  to  each  other,  vnrymg  from  I  •  * 
a  foot  in  thickness.  At  Fnlr  Head  and  Bciigure  lh»A >  * 
the  immediate  vicinity,  the  columns  are  higher;  tat  u* 
angles  are  not  so  sharn,  and  Ihey  are  altogether  •J***? 
texture  than  tho«e  or  the  Giant**  Causeway.  The  s»*» 
•ort  of  banltlc  columns,  though  of  a  les*  peifectf"o»" 
tend  along  the  coast  for  several  mile*,  nnd,  being  jomcbs*1 
deuched  from  the  shore,  hive,  at  n  distance,  the  tti  «t  era 
tesque  appeirance.  Rachlen  island  rontnim  sieiilat  o 
umns ;  and  they  extend  a  good  way  inland. 
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GLAVENO. 

GI A  V  ENO,  a  (own  of  V  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  prov.  Susa, 
cap.  hi  md.,  mi  the  S.ingone,  lb  in.  W.  by  S.  Turin.  Pop.. 
In  1KW  (inc.  commune),  t*ou.  It  Is  encircled  by  an  old 
wall,  nnd  hit*  manufacture*  of  silk  and  linen,  with  tanneries 
and  Una  lorgcs,  mmim  transit  trade,  and  a  market  for  linens, 
fee  nil  it  1 1  is  well  attended. 

G  l  It  It  ALTAR,  a  town  and  very  strung  fortress  belonging 
to  (Jie.it  lint  mi.  in  the  S-  part  nt  Spnin,  adjoining  th«-  nur- 
mwot  jiort  of  the  strait  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, tu  which  it  given  name ;  01  m.  8.E.  Cadis.  93  m. 
8.  bv  K.  Seville,  and  312  in.  H.S.W.  Madrid  ;  lat.  30°  6'  30' 
N..  inng.  tP  21'  18"  W.  Pop.  about  20.000,  exclusive  of 
aimui  3U0O  troops.  The  fortress  stand*  on  the  VV.  side  of  a 
mountainous  promontory  i*  rock  (the  Mmm*  Calpr  of  the 
MM  lent-  .  projecting  into  the  sea  B.  about  3  nt.,  being  from 
i  to  |  in  in  breadth.  The  S.  extremity  of  the  rock,  \\{  tu. 
N.Ccutn,  in  Africa,  Is  called  Europn  Point.  Its  N.  side, 
fronting  the  low  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
tlii-  iiMinlnnd,  is  per|srndicular.  und  wholly  Inaccessible; 
the  E.  and  8.  sides  are  steep  and  ruggi-d,  nnd  extremely 
dilticult  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them, 
even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible ;  so  that 
It  i?  only  on  the  YV.  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the  rock 
declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  1*  built,  that  it  can  be  nt 
lacked  with  the  faintest  prospect  of  success.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  fortiikuiliuis  is  such  that  the 
(wires*  seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sen.  The  Uiw  n,  which 
lie  on  it  lied  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  its 
N.VV.  side,  has  a  principal  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  well 
built,  paved  and  lighted  ;  nnd  of  Inte  years  many  of  liie 
narrow  streets  have,  been  widened,  the  alleys  removed,  and 
the  general  ventilation  Improved.  Hlill,  however,  "  the 
houses  axe  constructed  for  the  latitude  of  England,  not  of 
A  i.i.  a  :  for,  instead  of  patios,  fountains,  and  open  gnllctie*. 
admitting  a  free  circulation  of  nlr,  closed  doors,  narrow 
pat-age*,  wooden  floors,  -in  ill  rooms,  and  nir  etc  lulling 
wi.ulows,  keep  out  the  fresh,  nnd  keep  In  the  foul  air." 
(htglt*.  ii.,  Nt.)  These  circumstances  seem,  in  part  at 
h  -l  in  account  for  the  contagious  fevers  by  which  the 
town  la  sometimes  scourged.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  governor's  bouse  and  garden,  the  admiralty,  the  tiavnl 
hnrtpjtal.  the  victualling  office,  and  the  barracks.  There  is 
an  excellent  public  library,  founded  in  1793,  nnd  a  small 
tin  aire.  A  steam  corn-null  has  lately  been  erected.  The 
PioU-»tont  church,  situated  on  the  Line-wall,  will  enntalu 
Nil-*  person*,  ami  the  governor's  r h;t(M-l  nt  the  convent,  31)0 
more ;  the  R«mi.  Cath.  church,  when  full,  contains  about 
1500.  The  VVesleyan  Methodists  have  n  place  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a  Jews'  synagogue.  In  1H30.  there  were  three 
srhisils  in  <;,lir.-ilt.ir.  two  un  BelPl  imja.  educating  to 
gelli.  i  .'it  .'  hoys  nnd  girls,  and  one  on  the  Lancastrian  plan, 
edurailrg  300  boys  :  the  last  Is  wholly  supported  by  the 
Kom.  t'iiths.  The  fortifications  are  of  extraordinary  extent 
•ml  strength.  The  principal  batteries  are  all  casemated, 
ami  traverses  are  constructed  to  prevent  the  mischief  thai 
Blight  ensue  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  Vast  galleries 
have  been  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon ;  and  communications  have  been  established 
between  the  different  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock, 
to  protect  the  troops  from  the  enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  the 
whole  rock  is  lined  with  the  ino-t  formidable  batteries, 
from  the  waters  bi  the  summit,  and  from  the  Land-gale  to 
Europe  Point;  so  that.  If  properly  victualled  arid  garrisoned, 
Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  be  impregnable. 

The  hay  ofGlhrnltar.  formed  by  the  headland  of  Cabrita 
and  Kuropn  Point,  4  m.  distant  from  each  other,  la  spacious 
a;  .1  well  adapted  for  shipping,  being  protected  from  all  the 
more  dangerous  winds  :  the  extreme  depth  w  ithin  the  bay 
la  1 10  fathoms.  To  Increase  the  security  of  the  harbour, 
two  moles  hare  been  constructed,  which  respectively  ex- 
tend 1 100  nnd  700  ft.  Into  the  bay.  Tin  Spanish  town  nnd 
port  of  Algerlras  He  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  As  a  com- 
mercial station,  Gibraltar  Is  of  considerable  consequence. 
Being  made  a  free  port  In  17M,  subiert  to  no  duties  and 
restrictions.  It  Is  a  convenient  entrepot  for  the  English  nnd 
otlur  foreign  goods  destined  to  supply  the  neighbouring 

{irovlnre*  of  Spain  and  Africa.  "Gibraltar,  however,  is 
alien  and  falling  as  a  place  of  commerce ;  and  there  Is  no 
prospect  of  its  revival.  Tills  decay  Is  owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  partly  and  principally ,  perhaps,  to  the  Insecurity 
and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  pestilential  dis 
order*,  which  raged  dreadfully  in  1804  nnd  1828 ;  partly  to 
the  circumstance  of  goods  being  now  largely  stored  at 
Malta  nnd  Genoa,  that  were  formerly  deposited  here  ;  partly 
to  the  orders  of  the  Spinlsh  government  almost  preventit.g 
the  introduction  of  Rrlti»h  produce:  and,  more  recently,  to 
the  making  of  Cadiz  a  free  port,  a  measure,  however,  w  In.  h 
has  since  been  revoked.  In  1838,  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  nnd  tsxaaufhe  tares,  exported  from 
England  to  Gibraltar  amounted  to  XHW.ifjfl.  The  cost  of 
this  colony  to  Great  Britain  amounted.  In  1834,  to  .£172,440. 


GIEN. 

Rut  the  advantage  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  con- 
fers on  Great  Britain,  though  wholly  of  u  politicsl  charac- 
ter, la  most  important.  It  Is,  us  it  were,  the  key  uf  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  while  its  occupation  give*  us  the  means 
of  effectually  annoying  our  enemies  in  war,  it  aijord*  equal 
facilities  lor  the  protection  of  our  commerce-  and  shipping. 

Gibraltar,  the  Caip*  of  the  Greeks,  loimed  with  Any  in 
on  the  African  coast  "the  pillars  of  Hercules."  Its  uuuie 
was  •  hanged  to  (iibel  Tariff,  or  mountain  of  Tnrif,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Mh  century,  when  Tarif  Ebn  Zaxca  landed 
w  ith  a  large  army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected  a  strung 
fortress  on  the  mountain  side,  During  the  Moorish  occu- 
pation of  8  pain  it  increased  in  importance,  but  was  at  length 
taken  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  In  the  14th  century. 
It  was  soon  recaptured,  and  dal  not  become  the  app.iunge 
of  Spain  till  1462.  Its  farthest  history  till  its  conquest  by 
the  English  in  1704,  is  unimportant.  During  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  the  English  snd  Dutch  fleets,  under 
Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  H  esse-  Dai  mstudL  at- 
tacked the  fortress,  w  hich  surrendered  after  some  hours' 
resistance.  The  8|wnmrd«,  dining  the  nine  following  years, 
vainly  tried  to  recover  it;  stid  in  1713  its  possession  was 
secured  tu  the  English  by  the  peace  uf  Utrcchi.  In  1787 
the  Spaniards  block  ided  it,  tor  several  months,  without  suc- 
cess. The  most  memorable,  however,  of  the  sieges  of 
Gibraltar  Is  the  last,  begun  in  1770  nnd  terminated  in  1783. 
The  batteries  on  the  ruck  were  known  to  be  most  formida- 
ble ;  and  yet  the  bold,  not  to  say  extravagant,  project  was 
entertained  of  attempting  to  silence  them  by  the  lire  of  ten 
enormous  flouting  batteries  ingeniously  constructed  by  the 
Chevalier  d'Arcon.  A  powerful  combined  French  and 
Spunish  fleet  nnd  army  was  collected  to  co-operale  in  the 
attack,  which  excited  an  extraordinary  Interest  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  grand  effort  was  made  on  the  13lh  of 
Sept.,  IT-.'  and  the  only  thing  tu  be  wondered  at  is,  that 
the  floating  butteries  should  have  so  long  resisted,  as  they 
■h  im  illy  did,  the  tremendous  fixe  of  red  hot  shot  lo  which 
they  were  exposed.  At  length,  however,  two  of  tliem  took 
fire,  and  their  terrific  explianon  terminated  the  conflict. 
The  garrison,  nnd  their  gallant  commander,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  afterward  Lord  HeaUih"  Id.  were  not  more  distin- 
guished by  their  brave  defence  thnn  by  their  generous 
efforts  lo  rescue  their  enemies  from  the  flames  and  the 
waves.  No  farther  attempt  has  been,  nor  Is  It  likely  will 
i -i   made  to  deprive  us  of  this  fortress. 

Gibraltar,  p.  v.,  Bruwnstown  l.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  31 
m.  S.8.W.  Detroit,  510  W.  Situated  mi  the  W.  bank  of 
Detroit  river,  at  lis  entrance  Into  lake  Erie.  It  Is  said  lo 
have  a  good  harbour,  has  a  convenient  wharf,  nnd  n  light- 
house. It  contains  several  stores,  and  n  Inrgc  warehouse, 
nnd  considerable  water-power  by  the  waste  water  uf  the 
Gibraltar  and  Clinton  canal,  which  has  been  commenced. 

GIBSON,  county.  Tenn.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  uf  the 
Mate,  and  contains  630  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Rutherford's 
fork  of  Obion  river,  and  the  north  and  middle  fisrks  of 
Forked  Deer  river.  It  contained  in  1840,  12,775  neat  caUle, 
HK30  sheep,  5o,l:i>i  swine  ;  and  produced  62.839  bushels  of 
w  heit,  9630  of  ry  e.  634.595  of  Indian  corn.  34,506  of  outs, 
'21.797  of  potatoes,  4I4.5U5  pounds  of  tobacco,  239,044  of 
cotton.  It  liad  fourteen  stores,  fifteen  grist  mills,  eight  saw- 
mills, six  tanneries,  eight  distilleries ;  one  academy.  20 
-indents,  twenty-four  schools,  520  scholars.  Pop.:  white*, 
10.612;  slaves,  2069;  free  coloured,  108;  total,  13,689. 
Capital,  Trenton. 

Gibson,  county,  la.  Situated  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
stab-,  and  contnins  450  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Wabash 
river.  Watered  by  While  river,  and  Patoka  and  Big  Pigeon 
creeks.  Organized  In  1813.  It  contained  in  1840, 8409  neat 
rattle.  8945  sheep,  28,245  swine;  ond  produced  62,611  bush- 
els of  wheat.  490.092  of  Indian  corn,  73490  of  oats,  9940  of 
potatoes,  0690  pounds  of  tobacco,  12J365  of  sugar.  It  had 
twenty-three  stores,  five  flouring  mills,  ten  grist-mills,  eight 
saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  four  tanneries;  one  academy,  90 
students,  seventeen  schools,  48  scholars.  Pop.  8977.  Capi- 
tal. Princeton. 

Gibson,  p.  t..  Susquehanna  co„  Pa.,  177  m.  N.N.E.  Har- 
rtsburg.  281  W.  Watered  by  Tunkhannock  and  I  u  *..»■ 
wannock  creeks.  It  contains  five  stores,  two  fulling-mills, 
two  grist-mills,  four  saw-mills;  nine  schools,  235  scholars. 
Pop.  1219. 

Gibson,  t..  Washington  co.,  la.  It  has  one  store,  two 
grist-mills,  two  saw  mills ;  one  school,  30  scholars.  Pop. 

738. 

Gibson,  t,.  Gasconade  co..  Mo.    Pop.  808. 

GIEN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lolret,  cap.  arrond. ;  on 
the  Loire,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Orleans  and 
Never*.  37  m.  8.E.  the  former.  Pop.  (1836)  4750.  It  is 
Irregularly  built  on  n  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  Is  its 
church,  and  an  ancient  castle  now  serving  for  the  sub- 
prefecture,  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  and  the  seal  of  n 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  The  Loire  Is  here  enwsed 
by  a  handsome  sionc  bridge,  anil  the  lowu  has  a  spacious 
3Q*  985 
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quay,  nnd  a  good  bath  establishment.  Here  aim  are  manu- 
facture* of  earthenware,  serge,  leather,  stc.  It  has  some 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.   {Hugo,  A-c) 

GIESS&N,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
cap.  prov.  Upper  Hesse  ,  on  the  Lahn,  which  U  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge,  4?  in.  N.  by  K.  DurniKtadi,  and  49  m. 
E.N  K.  Coblentz.  Pop.  7300.  It  wai  formerly  fortiriid ; 
but  its  ramparts  hnve  been  levelled,  and  their  site  is  now 
laid  out  in  public  wulks.  It  is  irregularly  built ;  but  has 
smne  good  edifices,  including  the  castle,  now  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  government,  the  university,  ptdagogium. 
arsenal,  town-hall,  and  a  new  church.  Gicsaen  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  educational  establishments,  which  constitute 
one  of  its  principal  resources.  Its  university,  founded  in 
1607,  is  now  usually  attended  by  between  300  and  400  stu- 
dents ;  a  few  years  ago,  the  ordinary  number  was  upward 
of  500.  The  town  has,  besides,  a  teachers'  seminary, 
several  other  seminaries  of  a  superior  kind,  schools  of 
forest  economy  and  midwifery ;  a  lying-in  hospitnl,  philo- 
logical institute,  two  public  libraries,  a  cabinet  of  natural  I 
history,  anil  a  botanic  garden.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Upper  Hesse,  the  seat  of  a  superior  judicial 
court  for  the  prov. ;  a  council  of  mines,  board  of  taxation 
and  committee  of  public  instruction.  It  has  a  few  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  woollen  goods,    {HrrgUm ;  Can- 


G I  LEAD,  p.  L,  Oiford  Co..  Me..  71  m.  W.  Augusta,  604 
W.  Watered  by  Androscoggin  river,  on  which  lltere  is 
some  good  soil.  It  contains  one  grist  mill,  one  scliool,  34 
scholar*.   Pop.  313. 

Gilbad.  t.,  Marion  co.,  O.  It  contains  five  stores,  six 
schools,  250  scholars.    Pop.  1150. 

Gtt  CAD,  U,  Branch  co..  Mich..  128  m.  W.8.W.  Detroit. 
577  \V.  It 


Pop.  214. 
Gl 
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in  the  W.  part  of  the  state, 


.untv.Vn.  Hit. 
I  contains  675  sq.  in.  It  consists  of  mountains  and  inter 
venlng  valleys,  and  Its  cultivated  parts  are  1600  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  Organized  in  1800.  Watered  by 
New  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  WhHe  Sulphur 
•princs.  It  contained  In  1840. 7023  neat  cattle.  10.217  sheep 
13.189  twine: ,  and  produced  45.413  bushels  of  wheat,  35,463 
of  rye.  16,052  of  Indian  corn,  6221  of  buckw  heat,  69,036  of 
oats,  16,764  of  potatoes,  13,480  pounds  of  tobacco.  21,433 
of  sugar.  It  had  eight  stores,  one  forge,  two  flouriog-milta, 
thirty  grlst-inllls,  eighteen  saw-mills,  two  powder-mills,  one 
oil-mill,  six  tanneries,  thirty-four  distilleries ;  one  academy, 
30  students,  nine  schools,  103  scholars.  Pop. :  white*. 
4664;  slaves,  574;  free  coloured,  49;  total,  5307.  Capital, 
Parisburg. 

Giiks,  county.  Tenn.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  623  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Elk  river,  and  Rich- 
land fork  of  Elk  river,  both  of  which  are  navigable  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  It  is  well  watered  and  fertile.  It 
contained  In  1840.  18,560  neat  cattle,  13,980  sheep,  108.473 
swine  ;  and  produced  92,244  bushels  of  wheat.  7461  of  rye, 
1.453,243  of  Indian  corn,  97.04!)  of  oats,  24,198  of  potatoes, 
19,528  pounds  of  tobacco,  2.446,928  of  cotton.  Ithad  twenty- 
one  stores,  one  cotton  factory,  with  160  spindles,  one  rope- 
walk,  one  powder-mill,  two  flouring-iuills,  thirty-five  grist- 
mills, nineteen  saw-mills,  nine  tanneries,  fifty-eight  distil- 
leries, two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers ;  four 
academies,  165  students,  twenty  schools,  589  scholars.  Pop. : 
whites.  14.425:  slaves,  7030;  free  coloured,  39;  total,  21.494. 
Cnpitnl,  Pulaski. 

Giles,  C.  FL,  capital  of  Giles  co..  Va_  now  cnlled  Paris- 
burg. 240  m.  W.  by  S.  Richmond.  238  W.  Situated  on  the 
8.  bank  of  New  river.  Just  above  the  gap,  where  it  pluses 
through  Peter's  mountain,  a  W.  branch  of  the  Alleghany 
chain.    Pec  Parisburg. 

GILFORD,  p.  I.,  capital  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H,  38  m,  N. 
Omcord,  509  W.  Incorporated  in  1812.  Bounded  N.  by 
Winniplseoece  lake,  anil  W.  by  Long  bay.  Suncook  ml. 
Ikes  In  its  s  E.  part.  It  has  two  islands  In  the  lake,  one  of 
which  Is  connected  wilh  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  30  rods 
long.  Drained  by  Mile's  and  Gunstock  rivers,  rising  In 
8uncook  int..  nnd  flowing  into  the  lake.  It  contains  four 
churches,  one  Baptist,  two  Free-will  Baptist,  one  Christian, 
and  one  Universalis,  five  stores,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw- 
mills ;  thirteen  schools,  866  scholars.  Pop.  2072.  The  vil- 
lage situated  at  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogec  lake  into  Great 
bay.  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Meredith,  contains  a  court- 
house, Jail,  several  stores  and  mills,  and  about  fifty  dwell- 
ings. 

GILL,  p.  t-,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  98  ro.  W.  by  N.  Boston, 
410  W.  Bounded  E.  and  8.  by  Connecticut  river.  Watered 
by  Foil  and  Green  rivers.  Miller's  falls  In  Connecticut 
river  are  opposite  to  this  t,  where  is  an  Immense  dam 
across  the  river,  to  overcome  these  falls,  more  than  1000 
ft.  long,  resting  near  the  centre  on  two  small  Islands.  A 
canal  3  m.  long  around  these  falls  If  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
river  in  Moaufue.  The  water  pours  over  the  dam  by  a 
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perpendicular  descent  of  30  ft.  It  contains  one  store,  three 
grist-mills,  three  saw-mills;  six  schools, 217  scholars.  Pop. 

798. 

GILMAN.  p.  t.  Hnmllton  co„  N.  V.,  68  m.  N.N.W.  Al- 
bany. Organized  from  Wells  in  1839.  It  contains  several 
small  lakes.    The  N.  part  is  mountainous.    It  has  one 

Pop!  98.  '  ** 

G1LMANTOX,  p.  t„  Belknap  co.,  N.  H..  20  m.  N.  by  E. 
Concord,  501  W.  Watered  by  Suneook  and  Soueook  riven. 
Chartered  in  1727,  but  not  much  seltled  until  1761-2.  It 
has  a  well  endowed  and  flourishing  academy,  with  "the 
Gilmantown  Theological  Seminary"  connected.  This  semi- 
nary was  founded  in  1835,  has  three  professors,  twenty -six 
students,  twenty-one  have  completed  their  education,  and 
baa  2200  vols,  in  its  libraries.  The  t.  contains  seven 
churches,  three  Congregational,  three  Free-will  Baptist, 
and  one  Methodist,  twelve  stores,  one  cotton -factory,  with 
1000  spindles,  seven  grist-mills,  eleven  saw-miHs,  ox  •  .1- 
mill,  four  tauneiles,  one  printing-office ;  one  college,  tw« 
six  students,  one  academy,  i 
1035  scholars.    Pop.  3485. 

hi  the  N.^wtrt  of  ta. 

'Tt  contained  in 
cattle.  1044  sheep  8149  swine  ;  and 
els  of  wheat.  97.509  of  Indian  cor 
oftobac 

ton.    It  hnd  one  store,  two  schools,  70 
whiles.  2441 ;  slaves,  92 ;  free  coloured,  3 ;  total, ! 
tal,  Ellljay. 

GILOLO,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  which  i 
GILSUM,  p.  t,  Cheshire  co..  N.  H.,  56  m.  W.8.W.  Coa 
cord,  444  W.  Chartered  in  1752  .and  a  second  dim-  m  1761 
Ashuelnt  river  passes  through  It,  and  affords  water-power. 
It  contains  two  stores,  three  woollen-factories,  one  grist- 
mill, four  saw  mills  ;  eight  schools,  218  scholars.  Pop.  651 
GIOVENAZZO  (an.  Asfioram),  a  sea  port  town  of  8. 
Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  high  rock 
wliich  advances  sufficiently  into  the  Adriatic  to  afford  t bai- 
ter on  its  N.  side  to  a  considerable  number  of  fishing  boats, 
94  m.  N.W.  Bari,  and  4,  m.  8.E.  Molfeita.  Pop.  5500.  It 
is  surrounded  by  strong  turn-tied  walls,  and  farther  de- 
fended by  a  castle.  It  is,  however,  a  miserable-looking 
place,  though  it  contains  tome  good  houses.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  nnd  crossed  by  frequent  deep  arch- 
ways, which  render  them  still  more  gloomy.  Giovenazza 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  united  to  that  of  Terhzzi ; 
it  has  a  cathedral,  three  other  churches,  several  convents, 
two  hospitals,  and  an  asylum  for  foundlings,  mendicants. 
4zc.  Without  the  town,  an  avenue  of  immense  cypress  and 
pine  trees,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  a  very  large, 
but  dilapidated  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  CeHacnan 
family,  f  fVurm'i  Tour,  6>c,  p.  95,  96.  ate.) 
^GIKARD.  p.  t.,  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  10  imW  .SVW.  Detroit, 

p!n».  452.   '  hM  mil1'  ^  *Ch°°U'  63  *CilOU^ 

Girakd,  p.  t,  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  264  m.  N.W.  Hamsburg,  337 
W.  It  contains  six  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  three  grist 
mills,  ten  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  fourteen  schools,  60 
scholars.   Pop.  2660. 

GIRGENTI,  a  town  of  Sicily  adjacent  to  the  ruins  <«f  the 
ancient  'Avprf/af,  or  Agrigenium,  cap.  intend..  In  the  Val 
di  Mazzara.  58  m.  3.8.E.  Palermo,  and  95  m.  W.  by  N.  Sy- 
racuse ;  lat.  370  IV  25"  N.,  long.  13°  27  E.  Pop.  (1831) 
17,767.  The  modern  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the 
highest  hills  of  8.  Sicily,  colled  MonU  C*nueo.  about  1200 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  4  m.  from  the  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  which  divides  the  present  dry 


from  the  ruins.  The  mode  of  building  Girgenu,  with  its 
streets  rising  in  terraces,  and  the  cathedral  crowning  the 


ruins  in  terraces,  and  the  cathedral  crowning  the 
gives  it  an  imposing  aspect  from  the  sea  ;  "  but  the 
la  Irregular  and  dirty  ;  most  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
alleys,  are  ill  paved,  and  not  only  difficult  of  access,  bat 
many  of  them  are  absolutely  dangerous,  and  the  whose 
aspect  of  the  place  is  rendered  still  more  comfortless  by  a 
prevalent  ap|)earance  of  poverty."  (Satyrs'*  Sicily,  p.  20S.J 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  forty-five  churches  and  fif- 
teen convents,  a  fact  which  fully  explains  the  extraordinary 
number  of  ecclesiastics  met  with  here,  and  the  consequent 
poverty  of  the  people.  The  cathedral,  a  large,  heavy 
building  of  the  13th  century.  Is  in  the  Norman  style,  bar- 
barously mixed  with  a  modern  imitation  nf  the  Greek  orders : 
its  chief  curiosity  is  an  echo,  or  foru  vote,  by  which  a 
whisper  is  conducted  from  the  entrance  to  the  cornice  over 
the  high  altar  (280  ft).  It  has  a  beautiful  font  of  carved 
stone,  and  some  pictures,  one  of  which  is  a  Madonna  by 
Guido.  Bishop  Lucchcsl,  a  great  benefactor  to  Girgentt 
among  other  acts  of  enlightened  policy,  founded  a  seminary 
for  the  clergy,  and  a  good  public  library,  to  which  he  be- 
queathed a  valuable  collection  of  antique  vases,  coins,  and 
medals.  The  country  round  Is  delightful,  producing  con 
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wine,  and  oil  in  great  abundance,  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits,  as,  oranges,  lemon*,  pomegranate*,  nimonds,  Ax. 
The  port  of  tirrgcntl  has  a  mole  built  by  Charles  111.,  In 
170»; ,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  mole  head,  nnd 
another  on  an  adjacent  cliff,  but  they  are  an  bndly  con- 
structed nnd  lighted,  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  There  are 
here  very  extensive  cancaUrri.  or  magazines,  dug  in  the 
rock,  fin  the  warehousing  «»f  com.  considerable  quantities 
of  which  are  shipped  froui  this  port,  and  which,  under  an 
intelligent  government,  capable  of  calling  forth  the  produc- 
tive energies  of  the  country,  might  be  vastly  increased :  it 
is,  also,  a  principal  port  for  the  shipment  of  sulphur.  In 
ordinary  years,  about  seventy  British  sblpa  clear  out  from 
Glrgenii,  mostly  loaded  with  brimstone. 

The  ancient  Agrigentum  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  ancient  world 
According  to  Polyblus,  It  surpassed  moat  other  cities  in  its 
advantageous  situation.  Its  strength,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  buildings.  Its  ruins,  so  Interesting  to  the 
historical  student  for  the  reminiscences  they  suggest,  and 
to  the  antiquary  and  artist  for  their  instructive  lessons  on 
ancient  architecture,  stand  between  the  Jtttpa  Jltken—,  a 
high  rock  E.  of  Glrgentl,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  river 
anciently  called  Agragas,  In  the  midst  of  orchards,  gardens, 
and  grovtri  of  the  most  luxurious  foliage.  The  S.  wall 
stood  on  n  rock,  having  adjoining  to  It  a  triangular  plain,  in 
which  may  still  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Theroo,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  princes,  or  eWaerai.  who  ruled 
over  Agrigentum.  (See  DM.  Sit.  lib.,  xi.)  It  rs  about  28 
ft  high,  and  15  ft.  square  nt  the  base,  consisting  of  a  square 
pilaster  on  n  triple  plinth,  with  a  cornice,  and  fluted  Ionic 
column*  In  the  Attic  story ;  but  Mr.  Smyth  describes  It  as 
-  neither  magnificent  nor  elegant,  a  strange  mixture  of 
architectural  peculiarities."  At  the  E.  angle  of  the  8.  wall, 
on  a  bold  rock,  stands  the  temple  of  Juno,  or  rather  the 
D<»cic  columns  that  formed  a  part  of  It.  Their  situation  on 
a  gently  swelling  cudnence,  and  surrounded  by  fruit  trees. 
On  the  W.  front  a  grand  flight  of 


Memnon  in  the  British  Museum.  (San/fa,  p.  210.)  The 
Sicilian  government,  about  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  mole  of  the  harbour  was  built,  gave  or- 
ders that  the  stones  of  this  noble  ruin  should  be  removed, 
and  used  in  its  construction ;  and  this  circumstance,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other,  accounts  for  the  paucity  of 
the  present  remains.  Tne  dimensions  of  the  temple,  as  com- 
puted by  Mr.  Cockerill.  who  devoted  great  labour  to  nscer 
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U  hlghlv  picturesque.  On  the  W.  front  a  grand  flight  of 
«te,H  leads  up  to  the  vcailbule.  which  was  supported  by 
six  fluted  Doric  columns:  at  the  sides  are  thirteen  others 
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Within  this  temple  were  preserved  some  of  the 
valuable  pictures  of  antiquity,  among  which  was  one 
by  Zeuxls  of  the  goddess  herself.  W.  of  these  ruins  is  the 
temple  of  Concord,  which  presents  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men extant  of  the  earliest  epoch  of  Greek  architecture.  It 
la  composed  of  a  parallelogram,  like  the  last,  six  columns 
bnsxd  in  front,  nnd  thirteen  columns  at  the  side*.  It  is 
pctiotrrai,  that  R  has  n  colonnade  idl  round  the  building. 
In  each  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  are  six  arched  open 
Ings  without  any  appearance  of  doors,  and  on  each  aide  of 
the  transverse  wall  of  the  pronnos  a  flight  of  steps  lends  to 
the  summit  of  the  architrave :  the  whole  temple,  with  the 
of  part  of  the  entablature  and  roof,  is  so  nearly 
as  to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  beauty  of 
ilerrupled  lines  In  architecture.   Ita  dimensions  are— 

FmM.  larha. 

Length  •  1?* 

Breadth  *4 

I/ength  of  cellar  .... 

Width  of  ditto  94 

Height  of  columns    ....  28 
Diameter  of  ditto  at  base  ...  4 
The  last  king  of  Naples  repaired  the  most  damaged  parts 
of  this  structure,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  Christian  church. 
His  name  and  work  recorded  on  the  front  entablature  in 
large  broiixe  characters, no  a  glaring  white  ground,  ill  agree 
sjvith  the  softness  and  chastity  of  the  old  building.   W.  of 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  near  the  sea-gate,  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules ;  but  the  foundations  and  one  single  dilapi- 
dated column  are  all  that  remain.   Cicero  (In  his  fourth 
Oration  against  Verres)  speaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  a 
statue  of  the  god.  the  face  of  which  had  been  worn  by  the 
kissing  of  devotees.   Nearly  opposite  the  ruins  of  the  last 
temple,  are  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  now  known  as  il  Tempi*  di  Oircnti,  which, 
although  never  completed,  was  the  largest  religious  edifice 
of  Sicily.   Diodorus  says  that  it  was  360  ft  long,  60  ft 
brood,  and  120  feet  high  to  the  commencement  of  the  roof; 
but  it  appears  probable,  from  a  comparison  with  other  tem- 
ples and  their  proportions,  that  160  was  meant,  instead  of 
60,  for  the  breadth,  art  error  that  might  easily  have  crept 
into  the  early  manuscripts  (Smfth,  p.  211) ;  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ruin  justifies  the  supposition.  Enormous 
blocks  of  stone  testify  Its  former  grandeur.   One  of  the  col- 
umns measured  by  Russell  in  the  upper  part  of  Its  kngth 
had  timings,  the  Birth  of  which  was  '23  in.,  n  circumstance 
which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Diodorus.  "  that 
a  i^an  might  easily  pi  nee  himself  in  one  of  them."  The 
lower  half  of  a  human  face,  apparently  part  of  a  statue  that 
ornamented  the  pediment,  measured  a  foot  from  the  chin  to 
the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and  2  ft.  across  from  cheek  so 

of  the  " 


Near  these  ruins,  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
that  of  Castor  nnd  Pollux  :  the  latter  Is  singular,  as  being  the 
only  one  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  celebrated  spring  of  Petrol- 
eum, and  the  fish-pond  excavated  by  the  Carthaginian  pris- 
oners, after  the  disasters  of  Himera,  B.C.  480,  still  exist  : 
this  pond  was  more  than  40  ft  deep  (Diodorus  says  120), 
and  about  4500  ft  in  circumference,  nnd  is  stated  to  have 
amply  supplied  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Agri- 
'  gen  lines,  of  whom  Plato  wittily  said,  that  "  they  built  as  if 
i  they  were  going  to  live  for  ever,  and  ate  as  if  directly  about 
to  ale."  'As«  oi  ' A«rpj}  m/rimi  eUoioiiotet  ftiv  <ti,  ait  /?«#* 
esjuvst, '' i 1  "■  "  ' 1  &*  *Ht  <>ri  mi.i  {  •  »<>  •(.  («Ki"ie».  lib.  xils 
29.)  The  pond  Is  now  dry,  and  used  as  a  garden,  as  it  was 
also  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  who,  therefore,  must  greatly 
have  mistaken  its  dimensions.  Besides  the  ruins  thus  de- 
scribed In  detail,  there  are  fragmcota  dispersed  over  the  en- 
lire  site  of  the  city,  respecting  which  conjecture  has  been 
busy,  but  which  need  no  particular  mention.  It  is  curious, 
however,  thai  In  the  whole  space  within  the  city  walls 
there  are  no  ruins  that  can  be  presumed  to  have  belonged 
to  places  of  public  entertainment  (Sanation*,  II.,  201.) 
On  the  whole,  Agrigentum  may  be  truly  said  to  be  surpassed 
by  few  cities,  either  In  respect  to  the  beautiful  and  iiiitgniil 
cent  Grecian  temples  and  other  antique  monuments  still  ex- 
isting, or  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  with  which  it  Is 
surrounded.    (Ruiteil,  p.  100.) 

Vast  as  the  public  revenue  of  a  city  must  have  been  enpa 
ble  of  erecting  such  splendid  structures,  the  wenlth  of  !•. 

ippears  to  have  been  still  greater  than  coolf 
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of  the  riches  of  Gelllas,  Antisthenes,  and  othes 
arc  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief 


regal  splendour.  Is 
excavated  In  the  foci 


of  Agrigentum, 
The  former,  who  lived  In 
ported  to  have  had  300  w 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  kept  constantly  full  of  the  choices* 
wines ;  aad  at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  latter, 
upward  of  800  carriages  were  in  the  nuptial  procession 
The  return  of  Excnrtus,  a  victor  in  the  chariot-race  of  thi 
92d  Olympind,  was  celebrated  with  a  splendour  of  whicL 
we  can  form  no  adequate  idea  ;  in  proof  of  which  It  »• 
enough  to  mention,  that,  among  myriads  more,  no  fower 
than  300  carriages  In  the  triumphal  procession  were  drawn 
by  white  horses  !    ( Mitftrd'*  iirttte,  v.  337.  »vo.  ed.) 

It  Is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  hare  no  aathentlc 
information  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  vast  wenlth 
was  acquired.  No  doubt,  however,  it  must  mainly  have 
been  the  result  of  extensive  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry;  for,  notwithstanding  its  great  fertility,  the  terri 
lory  belonging  to  the  city  was  far  too  limited,  and  probably, 
also,  too  much  subdivided,  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  nf 
such  gigantic  private  fortunes.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  a  dry 
possessed  of  such  extraordinary  riches  must  have  had  wise- 
ly contrived  institutions,  and  been,  on  the  whole,  well  for 
emed. 

This  great  city  was  founded,  anno  580  B.C.,  by  n  colony 
from  Gcla,  another  Sicilian  city,  which  had  Itself  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans  and  Bhodlans.  (iirrod^ 
vil.,  153 ;  TAac,  vi.  4.)  Most  probably  its  government  was 
at  first  republican  :  but  It  early  became  subject  to  tyrants,  or 
princes,  of  which  Phalaris  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
also  the  most  celebrated.  The  accounts  of  him  are,  how- 
ever, too  much  mixed  up  with  fable  to  be  relied  on.  After 
his  death  the  republican  form  of  government  appears  to 
have  been  restored,  and  maintained  for  a  considerable  period, 
till  Theron.  an  able  and  politic  cititen,  attained  to  the  nt 
ore  me  direction  of  affairs.  This  prince,  having  carried  off 
the  prixc  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  games,  has  bee* 
the  theme  or  the  glowing  eulogy  of  Pindar : 

Thrnsi.  twr.i!»M#,        sj»4  P-t, 


)gle 


GIRONDE. 


And  he  obuined  and 
the  nation  bv  Ul  justice  and 
defeating,  with  the  aidofhf 
ginl  mis  in  a  great 


of 

>  in 

.  ihe  Cirtha- 
of  the  piscina, 
at  Agrtgenium,  hu,  as  already 
to  the  captives  taken  un  this  occasion. 
After  the  death  of  Theron,  who  wu  succeeded  by  his 
i  Thrasydru*.  a  foolish  and  licentious  prince,  the  Agri- 
once  more  asaerted  their  independence,  and  esub- 
a  republican  government.  During  the  invasion  of 
Welly  by  the  Athenians,  Agrigentum  remained  neuter,  nor 
docs  history  again  mention  It  till  B.C.  408,  when,  if  we  lake 
Olodortu's  account,  it  seems  to  have  been  most  nourishing, 
the  population  being  3r»,000 ;  but  this,  must  probably.  I* 
much  bevond  the  mark.  At  this  time  It  was  ntlarked.  and 
blockaded  by  130,000  Carthaginians,  bended  by  llnmtlcar, 
who  desired  to  separate  Agrigentum  from  the  cause  of  Syra- 
cuse. Aftef  eight  months  siege,  the  inhabitants  were 
forced  by  hunger  to  evacuate  the  place  during  the  ntglit, 
and  iiindc  for  Gela,  which  they  reached  in  safety.  Hautil- 
car  and  his  tnsips  made  Agrigentum  Iheir  winter  quarters, 
and  In  the  following  spring,  every  thing  valu  ibie  was  •■»sh<  r 
taken  toCarthnge  or  sold.  Tluioleon,  according  to  I'luuin  ii 
(rather  a  doubtful  authority  in  these,  matters),  rebuilt  the 
dry  B.C.  340,  and,  about  30  year*  after,  the  Agrigemim-s  ru 
tempted  to  regain  their  ancient  power  in  Sicily,  tut  were 
defeated  by  the  Syrncuaans.  Its  history  during  the  Punk 
wars  is  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  In  the  first  it  was  the 
ally  of  Carthage:  and  during  the  struggle  which  made 
Sicily  the  seat  of  war,  it  was  alternately  in  the  bands  of  tha 
Romans  and  Cortbag inians.  Ita  later  history  must  ■  be 
lear neil  by  a  perusal  of  Cicero's  orations  *g  ainst  Verrea, 
particularly  the  fourth  of  these  eloquent  invective*.  Little 
more  la  known  of  the  history  of  Agrigentum. 

GIRONDE.  a  inarit.  dep.  of  Prance,  and  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom,  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated  ;  between 
lat.  44°  13*  and  41P  35  \  .  and  long.  0°  IK  and  1°  Iff  W. ; 
having  N.  the  actuary  of  the  Giroode,  and  the  dep.  Charon  to- 
luferieore  ;  K.  Dordogiie.  and  Lot-et  Garonne ;  S.  Landes  ; 
and  W.  the  Atlantic  (Bay  of  Biscay).  Length,  M.  to  H., 
about  100;  average  breadth,  between  30  and  tiO  m.  Area, 
075.100  hectare*.  Pop.  (1HK)  555.H00.  There  are  a  few 
hill*  In  the  E. :  but  the  surface  generally  is  level ;  and  all 
tu  W.  portion  is  a  vast  sandy  flat,  termed  Ihe  "  Landes," 
bounded  towards  the  sea  in  iu  whole  citeal  by  a  range  of 
sandy  downs,  or  dunes,  adjacent  to  which  extends  a  line  of 
extensive  lagoons  and  marshes.  The  const  h  i*  generally  ti 
remarkably  straight  outline,  but  near  the  S.  c»trt  mi'y  oi  the 
dep.  it  preseaU  a  considerable  inin.  the  «u><on  d'.lnaektm. 
whkh  communicatee  with  some  of  tlie  lagoons  before  men 
tinned,  and  contains  numerous  i4and».  The  |«>rt  of  l.a 
Teste  de  Buch  ia  situated  on  its  S  side.  Chief  rivers, 
Garonne,  Dordognc,  and  the  Lie  anil  Drunnc.  affluents  of 
Ihe  latter.  The  river  ur  statuary  of  the  Ginmde,  whence 
the  dep.  derives  Its  name,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Garonne  and  Derdogne,  near  Buurg.  It  ha*  a  N  .N.VV. di- 
rection to  ita  easjbouchure  in  tins  occau,  45  m.  ui»Uol.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  8  to  6  m. :  at  iu  mouth,  however,  it  is 
only  3  m.  wide.  It  is  navigable  throughout ;  though  at  some 
points  iu  lied  U  encumbered  with  sandbanks.  "  l.'atpeet 
dm  department  e*t  vane.  /)' un  eite,  te  tout  dtt  terre* 
oru'i'j  ti  imfroprt  a  tvute  etpece  de  culture  ;  a>  I' autre,  un 
S>ay#  rich*  et  fertile  dee  plaine*  rerdoyantet,  dee  valiant 
delieienx.  let,  dee  nombreut  rignoalet  pint  on  moine  pre- 
eienx  ;  Id,  dee  marait  maleaine,  dee  mere  de  table  as,  dee 
farit*  de  pine  n'offrant  aurunr  puture  am  artbi*  afauitee. 
Puie,  an  centre,  nne  viile  rittr.  bruuante,  populeutt ;  dee 
id'/icce  tnperbee,  et  dee  raaz  prefendee  et  rapidet,  aillamnee* 
en  tout  erne  par  de*  milliere  de  vni**eau*."  ( Huge.)  It 
is  s titled  that  396,410  becUre*.  or  about  l-3d  of  the  di  i> , 
consists  of  heaths  and  wastes :  22HJ55  hecL  of  arable  lands, 
I -  .M  beet  of  vineyards,  and  106,709  beet,  of  woods.  Only 
about  half  the  con  necessary  for  home  consumption  I* 
grown  ;  it  Is  chiefly  wheal.  The  culture  of  the  vine  Is  by 
far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this 
dep.  The  annual  produce  of  the  wines  of  Glmadc.  the  red 
'  i  of  which  are  known  in  BriUinby  the  general  name 
amounts  to  about  2.500,000  hectolitres,  or  about 

of 

cultivation 

to  amount  to  45  or  46  million-*  of  francs  a 

of  the 


the  produce  of  the 

:,  and  Hi«-  pain*,  a  district  of  a  stroug  and  rich 
;  the  banks  of  those  river*. 

of  the  red  wines  are  denominated  l  a 
jfnV,  I. ,:!,-.;  r.  Cknteau-Marraut,  and  Hani  11  runt.  The  first 
three  are  the  produce  of  the  district  of  Haut  Mr  doe,  N.W. 
•  i  llordenox,  and  the  last  of  the  district  called  dee  Grave*. 
These  wine*  are  all  of  the  highest  excelh 
duce  is  very  limited,  and  in  favoural 


vintage 


to  3S00  fr.  the  tun.  w  hich 
but  when  they  have  been  kept  io  the  cellar  for  six  year*, 
the  price  is  doubled,  *o  that  even  In  Bourdeaux  a  bottle  of 
the  best  wine  cannot  be  had  for  Ins  than  six  tt.  The  As> 
fitu  Is  the  most  choice  and  delicate,  and  is  characterised  by 
IU  silky  softness  on  Ihe  palate,  and  iu  charming 
whkh  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  violet  and  the 
berry.  The  /-a tour  has  a  fuller  body,  and,  at  the 
time,  a  considerable  aroma,  but  wanu  the  softness  of  the 
lAjltte.  The  Chilean  Margnur,  on  Uie  other  hand,  la 
lighter,  nnd  possesses  all  the  delicate  qualities  of  the  Ijafue. 
eicept  that  tt  has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavour.  The  Hemt 
Orion,  again,  has  more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, hut  k*  rough  when  new.  ond  requires  to  he  kept  sU 
or  seven  year*  In  the  wood;  while  the  others  become  fa 
for  bottling  In  much  less  lime.  {Header ton  cm  Wine*,  p. 
184.) 

Among  the  secondary  red  wtnes.  those  of  Kazan.  G+ree, 
Lenville  and  ljrroie.  Bran  Mtmion.  V  teh,m-  LamgnrvtlU, 
nnd  Calon  are  reckoned  ihe  l*-*t.  The  third  rate  wine* 
comprise  tho«e  called  rauUI'if,  .Varganz,  St.  Julie*.  SL 
Kstrphe,  St.  F.mtlitm.  itr.  it  is  tint  seldom  that  any  of  these 
crow  tlis  are  exported  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  taste  of  the 
English,  for  example,  has  been  an  much  modified  by  the 
long  continued  use  of  port,  that  the  lighter  wtnes  oif  the 
Gtnmde  would  seem  to  us  to  want  body.  Hence,  it  is  usual 
for  the  merchants  of  B«adcaux  to  mix  and  prepare  wines  ae- 
rording  to  the  markets  to  which  they  are  to  be  aenx.  Thus 
the  strong  much  growths  of  the  Pain*  and  other  district* 
are  frequently  bought  up  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  ordinary  w  ines  of  Mtdoe  ;  and  there  t*  even  a  particu- 
lar manufacture,  called  trarail  a  I'.lnglaite,  which  cor.suu 
in  adding  toe  irh  hogshead  of  Bourdeaux  wine  three  or  four 
cations  of  Alirnnl  or  Henicarlo,  half  a  gallon  stun  wine,  a 
bottle  of  nlcohot,  anil  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  her- 
nitiacc  Thi«  mixture  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  fernen 
tmion  :  and  w  hen  the  whole  is  sufficiently  fretted  in.  it  at 
exported  under  the  name  of  claret.  Thi*  mixture  chiefly 
consUunf  secondary  wines;  the  first  rale  growths  failing 
fnr  short  of  the  demnnd  for  them.  H<ndrr*vn,  p.  JS4  ;  an* 
also  Jullien.  Tnpogrnpkie  det  I  ignoble*,  p.  'J03. 
the  first  etas*  wines  are  fre«|uet.ih  intermixed  with  the  I 
wrondary  growths;  andtt  Nrnu.  in  .rv  toemph.y  the  i 
of  a  superior  to  mix  with  and  bring  up  thoae  of  as  ia 
Hence  we  need  not ' 

after  !t\ing  twenty  years 
doubted  whether  he  had  tasted  more  than  ti 
pure  wine  of  the  first  quality! 

The  frk.tr  trine*  of  the  Ciromle  are  of  two  iuijmp  , 
i  allisl  f,'r.ier»,  whieh  have  n  dry.  flinty  laate.and  an  i 
SMiuewhat  resembling  cloves;  or  these,  the  principal  are. 
S.iutrr*e.  H&r<ac.  Prnanne.  and  I.xngon.  The**)  are  said 
l>>  Jullien  to  he  trt  \  morllrui,  on,  pear  auraz  d«re,  srsn- 
liauorcut,  tt  n*ne:  rpiritaruT.  The  white  wine*  of  tbe 
Cironde  have  for  several  years  past  been  advancing  in  esti- 
matxin  and  value  ;  nnd  may  he  said,  speaking  generally,  • 
come  io  us  in  n  less  adulterated  stale  than  the  red  wine*. 

About  half  the  wine*  of  Ihe  Gironde  are  sent  to  other 
parts  of  France;  one  fifth  part  Is  consumed  in  tbe  dep.; 
one  fifth  Is  exported,  the  finest  growths  to  England,  but  the 
larger  quantity  to  the  \.  of  Europe  and  Holland  ;  and  about 
one  fifth  Is  supposed  to  be  converted  Into  brandy. 

A  person  accustomed  to  good  society  In  London,  and,  in 
deed,  in  moat  oiher  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  apt  to 
conclude  that  French  wine*  were  consumed  in  Kngl.-ind  M 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  wine*.  But  any  each  in- 
ference would  be  in  the  Inst  degree  erroneous.  Tne  fact  ,\ 
thai  French  wines  ore  rarely  drunk,  etcept  by  the  upper 
classes,  nnd  their  consumption  is  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  that  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  So  much  i«  thai 
the  case,  that  while,  in  1H39.  3,9?l.44&  gallon*  of  pott,  and 
■.'  :»>.'.i«.»7  gallon*  of  sherry,  were  entered  for  home  con  sump 
lion,  the  entrie*  of  all  description*  of  French  wine*  (In- 
cluding champagne,  claret-  and  everything  el*e)  only  nrooq us- 
ed to  37H.I536  gallons!    (Par/.  Paper.  No.  416,  Be**.  1*40  ) 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  good  hemp  are  grown  io  thai 
dep.  The  forests  furnish  a  good  deal  of  timber  for  deal* 
and  masts,  together  with  re*in,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  ta 
IKK,  64.600  hectare*  consisted  of  meadow-  land  ;  and  tat 
1KW.  there  were  abont  100.000  head  of  cattle,  and  nearly 
:f70.00fl  sheep,  belonging  to  Ihe  dep.  j  but  tbe  rearing  of  ll«« 
*ock  ha*  never  been  much  attended  to  la  thi*  dep.  Ia 
1*35.  of  17H.27S  properties  aubject  to 
eiere,  78.651  were  nsseased  at  less  than  5  fr, 
from  5  to  10  fr.  The  number  of  considerable  . 
about  tbe  average  of  the  dep*.  There  are  no  mines,  bat 
several  furnaces  and  forges  of  considerable  sire,  for  that 
reduction  and  manufacture  of  metallic  products.  There  ara 
some  stone  quarries ;  a  great  deal  of  good  turf  I*  found,  be- 
sides sand  and  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  eartrsen- 
•alt  is  obtained  in  Ihe  marshes  of  Medoc.  The 
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GIRVAN. 

led,  in  1835,  at  about  4.500,000  fr.  Manufacture*  very  vari- 
ous; they  include  wimIIcq  aud  cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  Iran, 
iteel,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  article*,  glass,  pottery  ware, 
liqueur*,  hie.  Sugar  refiners  and  dyeing  establishments  are 
numerous;  and  ninny  merchant  thin*  ore  built  at  Bordeaux 
and  elsewhere.  For  fnrther  detail*  reflecting  the  trade, 
which  is  extensive,  see  Boubbbacx.  The  dep.  U  divided 
Into  nix  arrond.  It  sends  nine  niems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep. 
Number  of  electors  (1838-30),  46U3.  Chief  towns,  Bor- 
deaux, the  cnp.,  Liboume,  and  U.i/jis.  Total  public  rrvenue 
(1831).  32^04.548  fr.;  expenditure,  17.000,814  fr.  Thta  dep. 
conulna  aeverBl  fine  Roman  antiquities.  It  «  n>  ravaged  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  Hih,  and  the  Norman*  In  the  9lh  cen- 
tury |  it  belonged  to  the  English  from  the  time  of  Henry  H.'s 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Gtiienne,  tilt  It  was  annexed  to 
the  French  crown  by  Charles  VII.  (Hugo  ;  Ofieiai  7a- 
Ww  ;  iHtt.  Off. ;  F.mcfcl.  det  Or**  dm  Mvn.tr.  ate.) 

GIRVAN,  n  sea-port,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Scotland, 
co.  Ayr,  on  8.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  mime,  near  Its 
influx  into  the  sea,  17>  m.  8.  Avr,  and  3S  m.  N.  Htrnnraer. 
Pop.  of  par.  in  1801, 2200  in  1831.  0430;  and  is  now  (1840) 
estimated  at  7000.  The  town  (which  contains  five  sixths  of 
the  pup.)  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  the  S. 
I  of  Ireland,  the  rock  .»f  Alius,  the  Mull  of 

l)mg  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
it  is  man-looking,  confuting  mostly  of  bouses  of  one 
employed  in  weaving  cotton 
hirers,  the  number  of 
are  generally  poor  and 
families  being.  In  some 
crowded  together  in  one  end  of  a  house,  while  the 
Is  filled  »itli  the  looms  on  which  they  work.  No 
two  thirds  of  the  inhab.  are  Irish  or  of  Irish  ex 


GLAMORGAN. 

hut  few  vestiges  of  Its  former  magnificence,  those  still  ax 
ksting  are  principally  a  few  granite  pillars,  and  some  re- 
mains of  a  Cyclopean  wall ;  there  is  also  a  kind  of  cUtem, 
now  dry  and  hlled  with  weeds  and  brumbies,  In  the  castle 
court,  called  the  well  of  Venus ;  and  coins,  vases,  amphora 
and  petrrm,  are  frequently  found,  as  are  also  many  lender 
bullets  for  slings.  Inscribed  with  imprecations."  (Smyth, 
Sicilf,  p.  242.)    Wild  pigeons  still  resort  to  the  mountain 
in  great  numbers,  aa  In  ancient  times. 
GICRGEVO,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
[  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustchuk,  sod  38  m.  8.S.W.  Uit 
chnrest.    Fop.  15,000.    It  is  a  miserable  place,  cnni|>otu-u 
of  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and  houses  built  of  mud,  with  here 
and  there  one  a  little  more  pretending  in  its  appearance, 
1  ornamented  by  a  wooden  verandah.    It  was  formerly 
,  fortified,  hut  its  mm  ports  were  levelled  by  the  Russians  in 
I  1829.   The  coflee- houses  are  numerous,  and  apparently 
afford  more  comfort  than  the  private  residences.  "The 
principal  squnrv  contains  a  tall  quadrangular  lower,  sur 
mounted  by  a  bell,  w  hit  h  sounds  at  certain  hours,  and  i 
misnamed  n  clock;  but.  with  the  exception  of  this  appen 
dage.  the  square  dlftVrs  little  from  a  large  courtyard  sur 
by  Irish  cabins.  Giurgevo  carries  on  considerable 
Lh  some  of  tae^Austrtan  lo*JjV  »nd  agresl  part 


triiniiiti.  attracted  by  ihe  facility  of  learning  the  business  of 
hand  loom  weaving!  and  the  inferable  remu 


i  remuneration  which 
it  atlbrds.  It  is  not  uncommon,  while  the  lather  is  working 
in  the  loom,  for  the  mother  and  children  to  set  out  as  beg- 
gars. While  weaving  is  the  Maple  business,  both  salmon 
and  white  fishing  affords  employment  to  nut  a  few,  and  is 
yearly  being  prosecuted  with  greater  energy.  The  harbour 
has  lately  been  Improved  by  the  erection  of  a  new  quay ; 
and  both  grain  nnd  coal  are  ex|iorted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tant. There  sre  two  branch  bank*  In  the  town,  and  five 
schools  In  the  par.,  exclusive  of  the  parochial  school,  in 
which  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  are  educated  gnitiiiusti-ly,  on 
an  endowment  left  for  Ihe  purpose  by  Mrs.  Crawford  of 
Ardmillan.  There  are  also  two  subscription  and  two  el  r- 
culnting  libraries;  and  twelve  friendly  societies.  (JVre 
SUU.  Acc.  •/  Semtlawd,  %  Jyr,  p.  304.)  Cirvan  was  erertrd 
into  a  bor.  of  barony  in  1668;  billowing  to  lis  diminutive 
.</<  ,  the  charter  lay  dormant  till  1785. 

GIULIANO  (RAN),  a  town  nf  Hicily.  Val  di-Trapani, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ervx,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  5  m.  N.K  by  E.  Trapani.  and 
til  m.  W  by  8.  Palermo.  Pop.  (1831)  10.249.  It  has  nine 
convents,  fifteen  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  swats  sfi  fitia. 
i  Ms  elevated  situation,  it  commands  a  fine  prospect, 
has  a  pure  atmosphere;  the  inhnb.  enjoy  excellent 
h,  the  women  bring  remarknble  for  their  beauty  and 


and 
heslth 


being 

xlnn;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  it 
for  the  temple  nf  Venus,  which  ex- 

in  antiquity.    .Vans  Keys,  on  which  the  temple 
es  2175  ft.  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea,  and  was 


nnd  mag 

( Lib.  L,  $  U. )  The  accounts  of  the  origi n  of  t his 
in nl'-  nrc  obxeure  and  contradictory.  According 

to  Virgil  it  was  founded  by  Alnrns  (A'ars*.  lib.  v.,  liu.  760) ; 
and  at  nil  events  it  whs  extremely  ancient,  na  Daxlalus  is 
saitl  to  hnvc  built  the  Cyclopean  walls  that  surround  part 
of  the  mountain,  nml  to  have  enriched  Its  treasury  with 
some  extraordinary  works  of  art.  The  votaries  of  the  god 
tire  Irrqucnlly  railed  Vmut  Fryc ma.  including  prr- 
of  the  highest  distinction,  reported  thither  in  crowds, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  Sicily,  but  also  from  Italy  and 
Greece,  It  w  as,  in  fiiot,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  nf 
superstition,  pleasure,  anil  dissipation  in  the  ancient  world. 
According  to  Dindnrtis  Siculus,  seventeen  cities  contributed 
to  the  eiipport  of  the  temple.  The  priestesses  of  the  god- 
dess w  ere  slaves  ;  but  some  of  them  became  rich  enough  to 
pwrhase  their  freedom.  The.  temple  was  plundered  hy 
llamilcar.  a  Carthaginian  general,  who,  being  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Syraru-ans,  expiated  his  sacrilege  by  the  most 
cruel  torments.  Hut  this  rent  of  snper«liii<>n  and  debauch- 
ery having  Inst  Its  attractions,  w  an  In  Strubo's  lime  nearly 
deserted.  It  was,  in  some  measure,  restored  by  Tiberius ; 
but  it  never  recovered  Its  former  splendour,  and  was  In  no 
vary  lengthened  period  wholly  nbnndoned.  (See  the  article 
an  this  temple  In  the  learned  Mrmairr  mr  Vtunt,  p.  188- 
104.  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  It.) 
-  Eryx  is  at 


dep.  Ardennes,  cap.  caoU  on 
a  the  Relgian  frontier.  25  m 


as  the  port,  I 
ire.  i.  177.) 

GIVET,  b  town  of  ] 
both  sides  the  Meuse.  close  to 

N.N.E.  Mexleres.  Pop.  (1836)  4273.  Its  divisions  arc 
connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  Ave  arches ;  and  both 
are  fortified.  The  town  Is  in  general  well-built,  especially 
Ihe  grand  square.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  commo 
dlmis  barracks,  in  which  English  prisoners  were  detained 
during  the  last  war;  a  military  hospital,  sad  a  public 
library  w  ith  5000  vols.  Givet  has  a  tolerable  port,  a  brisk 
fmde,  nnd  manufactures  of  acetate  of  lead,  sealing-wax, 
glne.  enrtheoware.  pipes,  and  leather.  In  Ms  canton  is  the 
gorge.  }  m.  in  length,  through  which  Ibe  Meuse  flows;  the 
overhanging  rocks  on  either  side  of  which  are  called  the 
Damn  de  .went*. 

GLADOVA  (Turk.  Frt-ltUm).  a  town  of  Servin,  on  ths 
I  >:i  n  nbe,  Immediately  below  the  "Iron  Gate,"  and  at  present 
one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Danube  Steam  Nut  mutton 
Company.  It  is  destitute  of  any  houre  capable  of  affording 
nrrommiHUttlon  to  travellers,  being  a  mere  cnlleoion  of 
wietelied  huts.  Its  inhnb.  find  enssirtant  employment  in  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise,  fee,  by  land  to  and  from 
Orsova,  the  station  above  the  rapid*  of  the  Danube,  a 
journey  of  nenrlv  10  in.,  which  most  passengers  perform 
by  laud.  A  bruit  ii  m.  below  Gladova  are  the  remains  of 
Trajan's  Bridge.    I  .s>e  Dswrag.) 

GLAMORGAN,  a  co.  of  8.  Wales,  being  the  most 
southerly  In  the  principality,  haviug  8.  Ihe  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, E.  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  from  which  It  is  separated 
by  the  Remny,  N.  Brecknock,  and  W.  Caermarthen.  It  is 
about  52  m.  In  its  greatest  length  W.  to  K  .  and  28  in.  in  iu 
greatest  breadth.  Area,  506,880  acres,  (hi  the  N.  nnd  N. 
E.  it  Is  mountainous;  but  lis  8.  portion,  consisting  of  the 
vale,  or,  more  proper!)  spenking,  great  level  of  Glamorgan, 
stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sen.  is  by  far  the  most 
fertile  part  of  8.  Wales.  The  soil  of  this  level  is  a  reddish 
rlny  resting  on  a  limestone  bottom,  nnd  Is  most  excellently 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Rut  ihe  agricultural 
cn  (Sicilies  of  this  co.  i 
tible  minem 
of  Llantrtssent,  is 
|ioninn  of,  the  coal 

of  coal  in  Ibe  empire ;  and  capable.  It  is  believed,  of  i 
supplying  Its  piesenl  rate  of  consumption  for 
vesrs !  This  co.  has  alsn  Inexhaustible  supplies  i 
ironstone ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Mertbyr  Tydvil, . 
llirwaln.  and  numerous  other  iron  works,  the 
establishments  of  their  kind  in  the  empire.  The  energies 
of  the  inhab.  being  thus  principally  directed  to  mining 
pursuits,  agriculture  is  not  In  a  very  advnnced  state.  .\ 
great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is,  how  ever,  produced ;  barley, 
outs,  and  potatoes  being  the  other  prinrqial  crops.  Lime  is 
the  principal  manure.  Estates  and  farms  vary  very  much 
in  si«e.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  held  under  lenses 
of  >cven  or  fourteen  years.  The  hills  afford  good  pasture 
lor  stieep  and  cattle,  and  great  quantities  of  cbeese  and 
butter  ore  made.  The  Glamorgan  cattle  are  the  largest  of 
the  Welsh  breril.  Recently  they  have  been  crossed  with 
the  Ayrshire  breed  :  nnd  the  mixed  breed  thrnre  resulting 
nrc  found  to  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old 
Glamorgan ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  hardier,  nnd 
can  he  kept  at  a  good  deal  less  expense.  Average  rent  of 
land.  In  1810,  8*.  4A«f.  an  acre.  The  cottages  in  tins  co.  are 
said  to  be  among  the  best  In  the  empire.  The  custom  of 
while-wsshing  houses,  isHec- houses,  walls,  sVc  is  univer 
sal ;  and  it  Is  alleged  thai,  occasionally, < 


res.    In  tact,  the  whole  of  this  co.,  N. 

basin  of  8.  Wales— Uie  greatest  depot 
e ;  and  capable,  it  la  believed,  of  alone 


tu  i ir>,  - 
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been  subjected  to  this  favourite  operation.  Principal  riven, 
Pawo,  Neath,  and  Taefe.  There  are  several  cannls  and 
■ailways  in  the  co.,  by  which  an  easy  communication  i* 
Kept  up  between  the  mining  districts  in  the  N.,  and  the 
port*  oi'  Swansea,  Neath,  Cardiff.  Jsc.  Near  Swansea  and 
Neath  are  the  greatest  sinelting-works  in  the  empire.  Cer- 
•litfis  the  principal  port  in  the  principality  for  the  shipment 
•«f  coal  and  Iron.  Principal  towns,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  and  Neath.  This  co.  returns  fivo  mem.  to  the 
H,  of  C.  via.,  two  Ifir  the  co.,  one  for  Merthyr-Tydvil.  and 
na«  each  for  Cardiff  and  Swansea  and  their  contributory 
u.rs.  Registered  electors  for  the  Co.,  in  1838-3!),  4494. 
'iidinorgan  Is  divided  into  ten  hundreds,  and  118 
.,  1831.  it  had  33.843  inhabited  houses;  36,111 


GLARU8.  or  GLARIB,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
E.  part  of  which  It  la  situated,  and  ranking  seventh  in  the 
confederation ;  between  laL  MP  47'  and  47©  10*  N..  and 
long.  H°  SI'  and  «°  IV  E. ;  having  N.  and  E.  the  cant  8t- 
Oall,  Hi:-  and  8.  the  Grteoae,  and  W.  Uri  and  Schwartz. 
Length,  N.  to  8.,  *7  m.  Area,  278  sq.  m.  Pop.  <183«) 
30,348,  of  whom  35,548  were  Protestants.  This  canton  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  In  Switzerland,  not  only  In  it*  geo- 
graphical position  and  natural  features,  but  alto  in  lis  polit- 
leal  constitution,  and  some  of  lis  laws  and  usages.  Its  cen- 
tral position  consists  of  the  long,  narrow  valley  of  Linth, 
Into  which  there  Is  but  one  road  ;  and  of  two  small  lateral 
valleys,  to  neither  of  which  there  to  any  access  but  by  the 
principal  rnlley.  The  rest  of  the  surface  Is  mostly  covered 
*  ltd  mountains  belonging  to  dlflerent  ranges,  which,  in 
general,  rise  higher  than  those  in  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
The  Doediberg,  at  its  8.  extremity,  the  loftiest  summit  in  E. 
Switzerland,  is  11,765  ft.  in  height:  the  Glnrnish  to  WOO  ft ; 
and  the  Wiggia,  7444  ft.  high.  The  Linth,  Its  principal 
river,  rises  beneath  the  Doedl,  and  runs  in  a  N.  direction 
through  the  whole  canton,  Into  the  lake  Wallenstndt,  which 
forms  a  part  of  its  N.  boundary.  Besides  this  and  the  lake 
of  the  kloenth&l,  there  are  many  other  small  lakes  In  the 
mountains.  Glaciers  are  also  numerous,  and  the  scenery 
generally  to  very  striking.  According  to  Ebel,  not  l-10ih 
part  of  the  land  to  arable ;  orchards  of  plum,  pear,  cherry, 
apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  are  sufficiently  plentiful, 
and  In  some  parts  the  vino  to  cultivated ;  but  very  little 
grain,  or  other  agricultural  produce,  to  obtained.  The  pas- 
turages on  the  mountain  sides  are  fine,  and  feed  during  the 
summer  about  10,0(10  cows  and  9000  sheep.  A  great  many 
goals  are  kept.  This  canton  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  Sckaiiitw er,  or  green  cheese.  This  article  Is 
made  of  cows'  milk,  and  not  of  goats',  as  Its  name  might 
seem  to  imply.  The  peasants,  who  feed  their  cows  In  the 
mountains,  bring  down  the  curd  in  sacks,  each  containing 
about  300  lb*.,  for  which  they  get  about  30*.  The  cheese 
owes  Its  peculiar  appearance,  smell,  and  flavour,  to  the  blue 
pansy  (Germ.  Trtftlium  Mdirtut  cmrulet).  TbU 

herb  is  grown  in  small  enclosures  besido  most  of  the  cot- 
tages ;  dried,  ground  to  powder,  and  in  that  state  thrown 
Into  the  mill  along  with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  3  lbs. 

100  lbs.  of  the  Utter.   After  being  turned  for 


GLASGOW. 

Germnm ,  and  the  N.  of  Europe.  It  to  estimated  that  1 4 
part  of  the  pop,  are  engaged  in  business  out  of  the  can 
some  travel  i'or  Zurich  merchants,  and  others  on  their  1 
account ;  and  natives  of  Glarus  are  settled  in  many  at  tike 
large  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  The  cant,  to  divided 
into  fifteen  tagicm  or  communities;  chief  towns,  <« tarns, 
Mollis,  Bchwandcn.  and  Enneda ;  the  last  has  rieea  ap 
since  1780  to  be  a  place  containing  3000  Inhab.,  the  Boost 
thriily  in  the  canton.  The  constitution  to  purely  democrat 
ic.  The  government  to  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  male  pop.  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  being  from  «*« 
to  7000,  who  meet  annually  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  to 
a  general  assembly,  to  appoint  their  magistral :v.  Ave.,  and  M 
to  or  reject  the  laws  proposed  to  them  ry  the  execa 

of  about  eighty 


and  alternately  elect  the 
bly  and  council.  Some  very  si 
rus.  One  is,  that  only  a  son  or 
erty,  unless  such  have  been 
Property  so  lapsing  belongs  to  the  government,  by  which  k 
to  let  nut  to  the  poor  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  batzen  (is.  1st  , 
for  36  ft.  sq..  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  to  held  in  tbto 
way,  and  generally  planted  with  potatoes  or  blae 
This  law  gives  gel 


M  hour*,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  into  shapes 
•  it  is  kept  until  it  dries  sufficient!] 


where  It  is  kept  until  it  dries  suthclently  to  be  ready  for 
use.  When  sold  wholesale,  it  fetches  about  S^d.  per  lb 
This  to  considered  a  very  lucrative  trade ;  and  the  riches) 


very  lucrative  trade ;  and  the  richest 
people  In  the  canton  are  cheese  manufacturers.  A  good 
deal  of  schabzleger  cheese  la  exported  to  America.  The 
possessor  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows  in  Glarus  Is  con- 
ddered  to  be  in  very  easy  circumstance*,  and  yet  his  whole 
property  does  not  amount  to  more  than  £160.  the  usual 
price  of  a  cow  being  £7  or  £8  at  most.  But  with  a  single 
cow,  and  a  little  potato  land,  or  with  three  or  four  goats, 
an  individual  to  above  poverty.  A  person  possessing  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  £3000  is  considered  very  wealthy, 
and  there  Is  not  one  in  the  canton  worth  L  -non.  (In  flit.) 
The  woods,  which  chiefly  consist  of  flr  and  beech  trees,  be- 
long, for  the  most  part,  to  the  communes.  They  have, 
however,  been  ill  managed,  and  timber  has  become  dear. 
Several  mines  of  copper.  Iron,  and  silver  exist,  but  they  are 
not  wrought.  Fine  black  and  other  marbles,  slate,  quartz, 
gypsum,  avi.,  are  found,  and  there  are  sonic  sulphureous 
springs.  The  inhab.  are  very  active  and  industrious:  they 
manufacture  cod  on  and  linen  goods,  print  muslins,  ate., 
pretty  extensively,  and  are  endeavouring  to  establish  silk 
manufactures.  They  formerly  traded  In  the  more  precious 
Komi--  in  woods,  and  marquetry-work  ;  hut  the  demand  for 
thive  has  greatly  diminished.  The  chief  exports  of  Glarus 
.lie  about  9000  head  of  cattle  and  200 or  300  horses  annually. 
«rhnbzleger  and  other  kinds  of  cheese,  butter,  honey,  dried 
:  Mils,  manufactured  articles,  slates.  Jut.  The  principal  im  - 
\t  Tts  are  corn,  wines,  salt,  metals,  wool,  colonial  produce, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  straw  hats,  muslins,  silks,  nnd  Ly- 
which  the  traders  sell  In  the  fairs  of  Italy. 


general  satisfaction.  The  lawa 
marriage  are  curious.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  «V  per 
sons  desirous  of  marrying,  they  cannot  do  so  without  the 
consent  of  their  respective  parents.  "A  man  of  flrty  must 
still  remain  a  bachelor,  if  his  father  of  seventy -five  shouU 
so  determine."  [In flit.)  This  law  is,  however,  partially 
neutralised  by  another,  if  a  young  woman  to  Acetate,  ti> 
person  In  fault  Is  obliged  to  marry  her ;  or,  la  case  of  a  le- 
lusal,  be  is  declared  incapable  of  being  elected  to  a  seat  ic 
the  council ;  his  evidence  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  oi*  jus- 
tice ;  nnd,  in  short,  he  to  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Both  Usr 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  are  paid  by  the  government 
but  the  strictest  economy  prevails  in  all  the  public  depart 
menu ;  the  chief  magistrate  receives  but  £30  a  year !  Tax- 
ation to  very  low ;  the  state  expenditure  to  defrayed  by  a 
poll-lax  of  four  batzen  (about  not.)  upon  every  oste  above 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  a  property-tax  of  two  batxra  upon 
every  1000  florins,  rent  of  state- property,  ens  turns,  post-oflke, 
excise,  fines,  lie.  There  is  no  direct  poor-law,  bat  souse- 
thing  very  like  one.  On  Sundays  there  are  what  are  culled 
roluniarti  tubtcnptioni  for  the  poor;  but  if  any  ooe  known 
to  have  the  means  of  giving  be  observed  not  to  give,  ha 
may  be  summoned  before  the  council,  and  compelled  to  coa- 
tributc.  There  are  one  or  more  schools  in  every  commas*, 
for  the  ordinary  useful  branches  of  education,  the 
of  which  are  paid  by  government  about  £35  a  year.  Pa- 
rents are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  bat  at 


revenue  (1836) 
As  early  as  the 


Instruction  is  gratuitous.  Glarus  furnishes  483  n»en 
army,  and  3615  Swiss  francs  to  the  treasury  of  the 

confederation, 
pendlture  17,301 
territory  of  Glan 

th7kpo^sionof  ih<  v 
cupied  by  the  troops  of  the  confederated  Swiss 
and  soon  afterward  joined  the  confederacy;  its 
dence  being  consolidated  by  the  memorable  battle  of 
fels.  In  1388.    Alter  the  reformation,  it  was  the  i 
tlaual  religious  wars ;  and  In  1799  was  the  theatre  of  a  con- 
test between  the  Auatriane  and  Russia  us  and  the  Franca. 
The  historian,  Tschudl,  was  a  native  of  this  eastern.    •  He. 
r t  tic  Atnutnnek  ;  FMl ;  CaaaaotrA  ;  Lmtx.  Oeog.  essd  S»t- 
NM.J  Pirot;  Iff  lit' t  Stntvtrlmmd.) 

Glazis.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above  caau 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Linth,  between  two  Alpaw 
mountain  ranges,  33  ni.  S.B.  Zurich,  and  %\  to.  8.  the  ass* 
of  Wnllenstndt.  Pop.  4330.  The  town  Is  well  built,  ant 
cheerful ;  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  antiquated,  an 
chiefly  of  stone,  nnd  frequently  ornamented  on  the  outside 
with  fresco  paintings.  The  par.  church,  an  old  Gothic  eaV 
fice,  is  used  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  Ltatit 
is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Glarus  baa  a  hoops  aw 
town-hall,  a  free  school  for  700  children,  erected  by  psesajjj 
subscriptions,  public  library,  and  reading-room.  Most  of  a 
Inhab.  are  engaged  In  commerce,  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade . 
besides  manufactures  of  printed  cotton  goods.  mushajL 
woollen  cloth,  and  schabzleger  cheese.    <  F.hel  ;  Picmt.  *>*.  • 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  river-port,  and  the  moat  poualnei 
and  Important  manufacturing  and  commercial  tow*  so" 
Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  both  sides  the  Clyde,  43  m.  VS.  trv 
S.  Edinburgh,  and  18  m.  E.8.E  Greenock':  Int.  53P  41'  3£' 
N.  (Macfnrlane's  Observatory),  long.  4°  17  54"  W..  brine 
about  8  rn.  farther  8.  than  Edinburgh.  The  greatest  rant 
of  the  city  from  E  to  W.  to  nearly  4  m_  and  from  8.  m  If. 
nearly  3  m.  The  site  on  which  Glasgow  to  built  la  a  dead 
level  on  the  8.  of  the  river,  and  also  for  about  In.  m  th« 
N..  after  which,  the  ground  rises  with 
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fin.  at  the  eitrrmlty  of  the  town  in  this  direction,  it  is  ISO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  The  portion  of  the  city 
m  the  8.  bank  of  the  Clyde.  e«lled  the  Gorbnrs,  had,  in 
1801.  a  pop.  of  35,101  lu  situation,  shape,  and  line  river, 
rives  Glasgow  a  striking,  though  mknlnture  resemblance  to 
London.  Fop.  (1831)  303,496;  viz.,  males,  03.734 ;  females, 
108.703;  excess  of  female*,  14,978:  families,  51,003,  avera- 
ging 4-83  to  each  family.  At  present,  1840,  the  pop.  may 
be  estimated  at  from  3H0.0OO  u.  aw.OOO.    (See  sort.) 

The  original  town  was  built  on  the  rising  ground,  at  an 
appendage  m  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  sixth  century 
(by  KenUgern  or  St  Mungo,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  city), 
on  the  bunks  of  the  ravine,  Intersected  by  the  Mollndinar 
bum,  which  formed,  for  centuries,  the  W.  boundary  of  the 


buildings  gradually  extended 
the  whole  of  the  intern 


I  til!  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
space  X.  of  the  Clyde,  and  ultimately  in  every  direction,  in- 
cluding the  large  suburb  (the  tiorbals)  S.  of  the  river.  Other 
extensive  suburban  Villages,  such  no  Caltnn.  Anderstnn, 
Cowscndriens,  lie,  are  now  regarded  as  forming  pert  of  the 
city,  being  continuously  attached  to  it.  The  houses  both 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  of  stone,  covered  with  slate. 
The  principal  street,  running  E.  and  W..  parallel  to  the 
river,  bearing  the  several  names  of  Argyle  street,  Trongnte, 
and  (iallowgatc,  is  above  1}  m.  in  length;  and,  though 
not  of  uniform  width,  (a  everywhere  of  nmpie  dlncnslons. 
It  is  lined  on  either  side  with  well-built  houses,  from  three 
to  five  stories  in  height,  having  handsome  shops  on  a  level 
with  the  causeway ;  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  streets 
and  most  crowded  thoroughfares  in  Europe.  Parallel  to 
this  are  many  fine  streets,  as  Ingram  street,  St.  Vincent 
street.  George  street,  etc.;  and  these  are  Intersected  br- 
other streets  running  N.  and  8..  nf  which  the  principal  anil 
most  ancient  is  the  High  street  nod  8altmnrkct.  Glasgow 
Is  in  one  respect  decidedly  superior  to  Loudon,  both  sides 
of  the  Clyde  being  linrdiwd  l»y  fine  quays;  and  Carlton 
place,  on  its  8.  side,  is  one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  buildings 
In  the  city.  All  that  part  of  the  city  W.  of  George's  square, 
and  N.W.  from  Argyle  street  to  the  canal,  is  comparatively 
modern.  Here,  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  a  city, 
of  noble  streets,  squares,  and  palaces,  has  been  raised. 
Blyihswood  square,  on  rising  ground  N.  from  the  Broomie- 
law.  Is  splendidly  built,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
fashionable  pirt  of  the  town — the  Belgrave  squnre  of  Glas- 
gow. The  other  principal  squares  are  8t.  Andrew's,  St. 
Enoch's,  and  8t.  George's.  On  the  extreme  W.  of  the  city, 
on  elevated  ground.  Is  Wood  side  Crescent,  a  splendid  rnnge 
of  buildings,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  basin  of 
tho  Clyde,  and  the  adjacent 


;  country. 

Hiu  we  regret  to  have  to  add.  thnt  while  the 
m-.re  fashionable  parts  of  Glasgow  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  finest  quarters  in  any  of  our  most  splendid  cities, 
it  has  other  quarters  that  do  not  rank  above,  If  they  be  not 
below,  the  worst  parts  of  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  St.  Giles's 
In  London,  or  the  sryn./s  leading  from  the  High  street  In 
Edinburgh.  The  principal  dUtriet  of  this  sort  lies  In  the 
centre  of  the  city,  between  the  Trongnte  on  the  N..  the 
Baltmarkct  on  the  E ,  the  Clyde  on  the  8.,  and  Stockwell 
street  on  the  W.  It  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes 
or  wynds.  whence  numberless  entrances  lend  oft*  to  small 
square  courts  or  "closes,  which  usually  have  a  dunghill  tn 
the  centre.  These  wynds  and  courts  are  formed  of  old.  III- 
venttlnted,  and  mostly  dilapidated  houses,  varying  from  two 
to  four  stories  in  height,  without  water,  and  let  out  in  sto- 
rios  or  flats;  one  of  the  latter  often  serving  for  the  residence 
of  two  or  three  families.  Frequently,  however,  the  flats 
are  let  out  in  lodgings,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  families 
being  occasionally  found  huddled  together  In  a  single  mom. 

«i  Artisans,  6c,  p.  116.)  The  whole  district  is 
occupied  by  the  poorest,  most  depraved,  and  worthless  part 
of  the  pop.  Filth,  destitution,  and  misery,  prevail  to  a 
frightful  extent ;  arid  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  grand  source 
of  those  pestilential  fevers  that  thence  spread  their  destruc- 
tive ravages  over  the  entire  city.  There  are  similar,  though 
lees  extensive,  districts  tn  other  parts  of  the  city,  ofT  the 
High  street.  In  the  Calton,  Ice. 

In  1817,  gas  was  Introduced  Into  the  city :  the  works 
occupy  an  area  of  14331  sq.  yds.  of  ground.  The  charge 
for  gas  per  metre  is  Bs.  per  WOO  cubic  feet,  subject  to  a 
progressive  discount,  varying  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent., 
according  to  the  quantity  consumed.  The  city  was  served 
very  Inefficiently  with  water  by  public  and  private  wells 
till  1806.  when  the  "Glasgow  Water  Company"  was 
formed  by  act  of  parliament.  Another  company  was 
Incorporated  in  1808:  and  lately  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  for  uniting  these  companies.  The  revenue  of  the 
united  company,  in  1836,  wns  £'35,303  13s.  9rf.  The  water 
is  got  from  the  Clyde ;  quantity  furnished  dally.  8218,000 
Imp.  galls.  ^rarest  charge  per  family,  5#.  6s*.  per  annum, 
rising  on  a  graduated  scale  to  13s.  on  houses  rated  at  £10 ! 
£10  of  yearly  rental.  W  per  rent,  on  rental.  Public 
i  varying  from  £6  to  £12  10#.  per  annum  fur  a  dally 


supply  nf  1000  imp.  galls.  An  excellent  market-place  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  was  established  in  1818 

Glasgow  can  boast  of  many  magnificent  public  build- 
ings;  of  which  the  cathedral,  or  high  church,  is  entiled  to 
the  first  notice.  The  original  edifice,  built  by  8t.  Mungo, 
having  gone  to  decay,  the  present  structure  was  begun  by 
John  Achaius,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  In  1133,  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  but  was  not  completed  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries.  As  the  building  « lands  on  an  elevation  (on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Mollndinar  Burn).  104  ft.  above 
of  the  Clyde,  it  Is  seen  at  a  great  distance  In 
directions.  It  U  a  large  oblong  structure,  in  what  Is  called 
the  early  English  style.  Which,  notwithstanding  the  differ 
ent  rras  of  the  building,  is  said  by  Mr.  Rlckman  to  be  well 
kept  up,  and  to  be  excellently  designed  and  executed.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  8.  to  W.,  is  319  ft.  the  breadth  63  ft., 
the  height  of  the  choir  00  ft,  and  of  the  nave  85  ft.  A 
square  tower,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building 
to  the  height  of  30  ft.  above  the  roof.  Is  surmounted  by  an 
octangular  tapering  spire,  terminating  in  a  ball  nnd  vane 
335  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  choir.  There  is  another  low 
tower  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  It  is  said  to  have  in 
all  157  windows,  many  of  which  are  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  crypt,  under  the  choir  and  chapter-house, 
Is  said,  by  Mr.  Rickman,  not  to  be  equalled  by  nny  in  the 
kingdom.  "  It  Is,  front  the  fall  of  the  ground,  well  lighted, 
and  Is  an  uncommonly  rich  specimen  of  early  English." 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  church,  but  since  1708  has  been 
used  as  a  cemetery  only.  This  venerable  and  magnificent 
structure,  the  most  perfect  by  far  of  the  ancient  religious 
edifices  still  existing  in  Scotland,  narrowly  escaped  falling 
a  sacrifice  at  the  s-ra  of  the  Reformation  to  the  destructive 
zeal  of  the  mob ;  but  was  fortunately  saved  by  the  timely 
and  vigorous  Interposition  of  the  trades.  It  has  recently 
been  determined  to  have  it  thoroughly  repaired  and  reno- 
vated ;  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  partly  by  government, 
and  partly  by  subscriptions  from  the  corporation,  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  private  Individuals.  It  formerly  con- 
tained three  churches,  one  of  which,  as  already  stated, 
wns  situated  In  the  crypt;  but  now  it  contains  only  one. 
The  bishop's  palace,  or  castle,  as  it  was  called,  erected  in 
1430,  stood  to  the  8.W.  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  enclosed 
with  a  strong  wall  of  stone.  The  ruins  were  removed,  in 
1789,  tn  make  wny  for  the  erection  nf  the  infirmary,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  In  the  city.  Most  of  the  churches,  both 
established  and  dissenting,  are  fine  buildings,  particularly 
8t.  Enoch's,  St.  Andrew's,  8t  David's,  and  the  Tron;  St. 
Andrew's  episcopal  chapel ;  and  the  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a 
magnificent  Gothic  edifice.  In  West  ' 
University.  Including  the 


ur  quadrangular  courts,  are  generally 
diversified  with  turrets  and  appropriate 
nectton  with  the  college  and  near  it,  on 


of  the  professors,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  High  i 
is  of  great  extent,  having  a  front  of  305  feet  to  the  High 
street,  and  extending  383  feet  from  E.  to  W.  These  build- 
ings, occupying  four 
three  stories  high, 
ornaments.   In  connection 

the  S.K.,  is  the  Hunlerlan  Museum,  erected  in  1804.  and 
exhibiting  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  a  purs 
classical  building  to  be  found  in  the  empire.  It  was  built 
from  funds  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  WU 
Ham  Hunter,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  near 
Glasgow,  for  the  reception  of  the  museum  he  bequeathed 
to  the  university.  This  princely  donation  comprises  a 
library  of  from  10,000  to  13.000  vols.,  embracing  many  rare 
and  splendid  editions  of  the  classics,  and  of  other  standard 
works ;  a  choice,  and  liot  easily  matched  collection,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  and  medals ;  a  collection  of  about 
sixty  capital  pictures ;  and  a  magnificent  collection  of  ana- 
tomical preparations,  shells,  minerals,  zoological  specimens, 
ate.  This  truly  noble  mu*eum  is  said  to  have  cost  Dr. 
Hunter  £100,000,  and  since  it  was  placed  In  Its  present 
situation  it  has  received  many  additions.  The  adjoining 
ground  on  the  E.  of  the  college,  though  called  the  College 
Garden,  is  a  park  containing  several  acres,  enclosed  br  a 
high  wall,  ana  laid  out  in  walks  for  the  use  of  the  proles 
sors  and  students.  The  Mecfarland  Observatory  stands 
near  Its  E.  end ;  but  a  new  observatory  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  Gorbals  side  of  the  Clyde.  The  new  Royal  Ex- 
change, in  Queen  street,  is  a  splendid  fabric,  built  in  the 
florid  Corinthian  style,  and  surmounted  by  a  Inntern,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city.  The  colon- 
nade, one  of  the  boldest  and  most  imposing  structures  of 
the  kind  la  the  kingdom,  consists  of  a  double  row  of  fluted 
Corinthian  pillars  of  great  height.  The  apartment  devoted 
to  a  news-room  is  of  great  size  and  magnificence,  being 
100  feet  long  by  forty  brood,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted  pillars.  The  Royal  Ex 
change  Is  placed  In  the  centre  of  an  area,  two  slde>  r>f 
which  are  lined  with  splendid  and  uniform  ranges  of  build 
ings; 
tore,  i 
ncss  of 


h  are  lined  with  splendid  and  uniform  ranges  of  build 
while  behind  it  is  the  Royal  Bank,  a  Grecian  sin* 
much  admired  for  the  elegant  simplicity  and  chasts 
af  the  design.  On  each  side  of  the  bank,  two  superb 
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Doric  arrhrs  afford  •  ■-<•<-<  to  Buchanan  Street,  ivne  of  the 
principal  Mrcets  of  the  city.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Jail  and  court  houses ;  ihe  town-hall,  and 
tontine  building*,  nt  the  £.  end  of  the  Trongate,  opposite 
the  statue  of  William  111.  Both  these  buildings  nre  hand- 
some structures;  the  taller  was  constructed  in  1781.  a*  its 
name  implie*,  by  a  company  of  subscribers,  on  the  principle 
of  survivorship.  The  news  room  on  the  lower  floor  is  of 
very  large  dimensions,  and,  previously  10  the  erection  of 
the  new  exchange,  was  the  grand  resort  of  the  mercantile 
body :  the  upper  part  is  occupied  ns  an  hotel.  The  lunatic 
asylum  to  the  N.  of  the  city  is  a  large  and  also  an  elegant 
structure,  admirably  adapted  for  Its  purpose.  The  bride- 
well, merchants'  hall,  town  hospital,  trades'  hall,  assembly 
r«»ms,  Ihe  Amlersonion  university,  high  school,  surgeons' 
hall,  barracks,  theatre.  Hutcheson's  hospital,  house  of 
refuge.  Ivceutn,  Itc.  deserve  notice.  It  mny  here  be  stated 
that.  In  l«3l,  there  were  3184  shops  of  all  kinds  In  the  city 
■nd  suburbs ;  and  that  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  be 
nearly  4000.  The  hif  best  rent  paid  for  a  shop  was  £250 
per  annum.  In  1712.  the  highest  rent  of  a  shop  was  £5, 
the  lowest  13s.:  the  average  a  little  more  than  £3! 

In  connection  with  public  buildings,  may  be  mentioned 
the  bridges  over  the  Clyde,  four  In  number,  exclusive  of  a 
timber  bridge  for  f«*«  passenger*.  The  first  bridge  over  the 
river  was  constructed  In  1345.  It  was  originally  only 
IS  ft  wide,  and  consisted  of  eight  arches;  but  Its  width 
has  been  increased  (1771),  and  two  of  its  arches  built  up. 
Of  the  other  bridge*,  the  newest  and  most  superb  is  Glas- 
gow  Bridge,  built  in  1836,  on  the  site  of  a  former  bridge, 
removed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite.  50t)  ft. 
long,  and  00  ft.  wide  over  ihe  parapets ;  and  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city,  but  is  mid  to  be 
wider  than  any  other  bridge  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

PuUte  Monument*. — Of  these  may  be  enumerated  an 
equestrian  stnlue  in  bronM  of  William  III.,  e recti* I  ai  the 
Cross  In  the  Trongate,  the  gift  of  James  Macrae  (1735),  a 
citizen  of  f.lasgow,  and  governor  of  the  presidency  of 
Madras ;  an  obelisk  In  honuur  of  Lord  Nelson,  In  Ihe  public 
green  ;  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Moore  (a  native  of  Glasgow}, 
in  bronM,  on  a  grnnlto  pedestal,  by  Flnxmon :  a  similar 
statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantrey,  both  in  George  Square. 
In  the  centre  of  the  same  square,  is  an  elegant  fluted  Doric 
pillnr.  about  100  ft  high.  In  honour  of  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  ihe  great  minstrel  at  the  lop;  in 
lite  town-hall  is  a  staine  of  William  Pitt  in  marble,  by 
Flmmnn.  Money  to  the  amount  of  nearlv  £10.000  hn» 
been  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  arch  to  be 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  stnlue  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
""been  monuments  are  exclusive  of  those  in 
s.  of  which  there  are  twenty  in  the  city  and 
The  Necropolis,  formed  by  the  Merchant  Com 
panv.  in  1810.  In  an  elevated  park,  (rising  sudden  I  v  to  the 
height  of  900  ft.,  and  situated  on  the  E.  of  the  Molindmar 
Burn,  opposite  ihe  cathedral,)  in  imitation  of  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  In-Chaisc  in  Pari*,  is  unrivalled  fur  picturesque 
effect.  It  occupies  7880  square  yards  of  ground,  and  is  laid 
out  with  the  greatest  taste  and  judgment.  Of  many  elegant 
monuments  which  this  cemetery  contains,  an  obelisk  erected 
on  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  in  honour  of  John  Knox, 
surmounted  by  a  stnlue  of  the  reformer,  is  the  moat  striking : 
like  the  cathedral,  it  is  visible  at  a  grant  distance  in  every 
direction. 

The  firm  may  be  appropriately  noticed  In  this  place. 
This,  which  Is  the  Hvde  Park  of  Glasgow,  lies  between 
ihe  Clyde  and  the  Cnltnu  and  Bridgclon,  and  contains 
about  123  acres,  appropriated  lo  the  recreation  of  the 
cltlceus.  It  bas  Utterly  been  very  much  improved;  the 
public  w 
convenient 
circumference. 

Fxelrtiartical  SUitt. — Glasgow  contains  twelve  parochial 
churches  the  clergymen  of  which  are  paid  by  state  endow- 
ments, each  receiving  an  annual  stipend  of  £425,  except 
the  ministers  of  the  cathedral  and  Barony  parishes,  whose 
incomes,  arising  from  teinds,  and  Including  their  glebes, 
amount  to  about  £500.  The  deficiency  of  parochial 
churches  has  been  recently  supplied  by  the  erection  of 
ehanels-of-ease,  or  supplementary  imrishes,  ym>.i<i  sacra, 
the  incomes  of  the  clergymen  of  which  arise  either  from 
the  proceeds  of  church  silling*,  or  from  a  given  amount  of 
stipend,  secured  by  a  bond  voluntarily  entered  ioto  by 
certain  leading  persons  connected  with  the  separate  par- 
ishes. The  number  of  these  quoad  sacra  parishes  is  very 
great.  The  Barony  parish,  with  a  pop.  (in  1831)  of  77.385, 
but  with  only  one  parochial  clergymen,  has  been  so  subdi- 
vided that  It  contains  no  fewer  than  sixteen  such  supple- 
mental parishes,  each  with  a  separate  pastor.  The  parish 
of  Gorbals,  with  a  pop.  of  35,194,  contains  three  such 
pari»hes;  while  the  remaining  parishes  embrace  nine: 
total  of  parishes,  including  both  the  civil  and  quoad  sacra 
being  forty.   The  number  of  dissenters  is  also 
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very  great:  comprising  twelve  - 
the  United  Associate  Synod  ;  Relief 
Burghers,  one;  Original  Seceders,  one ;  Refo 
terlan*.  or  Csmeronlans,  tv 
»ix;  Episcopalians,  four 
United  Methodists,  one; 
Hcs,  seven  clergymen  ;^ 


of  the  dissenting  clergymen  have  nu 

loved  under  them  in  the  work  of 
These  parishes  and  congregation* 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  213.810.  including  some  distnea 
contiguous  lo,  bat  not  reckoned  ns  In  the  city.  According 
to  the  return  of  the  parochial  clergy.  09,199  belonged  to  lbs 
estab.  church.  100,539  to  other  denominations;  while  1-UB73 
were  not  known  to  belong  to  any  rongregnbon.  Oa  tht 
other  hand,  according  to  a  return  of  a  committee  of  d -wa- 
ters. 92,400  belonged  to  the  estab.  church,  1 10.055  lo  other 
denominations;  while  11,295  were  not  known  to  belong  to 
any  congregation.  (Second  Report  of  (Ac  Royal  Ctmrt* 
Commission,  1838.)  Of  those  not  belonging  to  the  e»t»b. 
church.  264)65  were,  in  1831.  Roman  Catholics ;  and  -  ttee 
number,"  says  Dr.  Cleland,  "  has  increased  coetsMleolwf 
since."  (AVa»  SUt.  Account  of  Scotland,  art-  til  us  gov . 
The  commissioners  state  (referring  to  all  sects).  "  tlsat  ther* 
would  appear  to  be  about  86,179  persons  in  the  hnhii  rf 
attending  public  worship,  nut  of  a  pop.  of  21X810:  and  thai 
n  very  large  number  of  persons,  upwards  of  fi&.  falsi,  eids 
dve  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  are  mot  in  the  bsw 
of  attending  public  worship,  in  the  sens*  in  which  taat 
term  is  understood  by  ihe  ministers  of  the  aeverni  —for 
gntions ;  and  after  making  an  allowance  for  old  and  lof'jsi 
persons,  and  those  who  may  necessarily  he  absent,  last 
number  cannot  be  stated  at  less  ihnn  55.000."  It  appears 
from  the  same  report,  that,  including  every  place  of 
worship,  the  aggregate  number  of  seats  nnlet  or  not  ail*, 
caied,  was  19,646.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  dihVrrtt 
sects  may  be  seen  from  Ihe  following  table,  which  fanctwtes 
a  list  of  baptisms.  Including  births  of  Ihe  children  of  pr.r 
who  disapproved  of  infant  baptism,  for  Ihe  ; 
Dec.  1830.    (Citiand,  ut  supra,  p.  8.) 

Children  baptitrd  in  1830. 

By  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland     -       -  3.123 

of  ihe  United  Associate  Synod  1*4 

"       of  the  Relief  Synod                      -  G71 

M       of  Ihe  Koman  Catholic  Church     -  915 
■       of  the  Episcopal  Churrh.  Method***. 
Independents,  and  other  denominations,  inrlnd 

Ing  births  among  Baptists,  Quakers.  Jews.  Jtc.  -  I  091 

Total  ly 

Education.— Under  this  head  the  nuiversiry  clswis  rfc* 
first  attention.  It  was  founded  by  Bi»hop  TombalL  U  i 
paps  I  bull,  dated  1450;  and  its  privileges  have  been  *tto* 
qurntly  confirmed  and  extended  by  royal  charter*  *M 
parli'imentary  statutes.  The  discipline  of  ibe  universe?  • 
administered  by  the  court  of  the  rector  or  vice -rector  .  aad 
by  assessors  nominated  by  him.  who  have  for  many  yean 
been  the  principal,  and  all  the  ictdessors.  The  rstabc 
affairs  of  the  university  are  under  the  niaancnucnt  af  the 
senate,  which  is  composed  of  the  rector,  dean  of  fccaujr*. 
Ihe  inincipal,  and  all  the  professors,  the  latter  being  twean 
one  la  number.  The  business  of  the  college,  ns  a  MihueoV 
nafe  corporation.  Is  conducted  by  the  principal  and  dvrann 
professor*,  called  Ihe  Faculty,  who,  with  the  recanr  asas 
denn,  disticnse  the  college  patronage.  The  rector,  sto  s 
generally  an  eminent  literary  or  political  r h« racier.  whs 
seldom  resides,  or  even  apt>cnra,  except  at  hi*  inaucurartns. 
is  chosen  annually  by  the  matriculated  students.  The 
office,  which  is  now  one  of  datiaction  only,  has  been  fi'ied 
by  Burke.  Adam  Smith.  Francis  Jeffrey.  Sir  Robert  rVl 
etc.  There  is  also  a  sinecure  officer,  named  chancellor 
nominated  for  life  by  the  senate,  who  is  generally  a  anate 
man  of  distinction.  The  chancellor  appoints  a  virrcto> 
cellor.  but  neither  has  any  rights  or  privileges  either  hi  to* 
discipline  of  the  institution  or  in  the  exercise  of  Its  pstns 
age.  In  addition  lo  the  twenty-one  professor*,  there  »  a 
lecturer  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  disease*  of  tht 
eye.  Government  has  also  (1840)  instituted  n  )>n»fe  » 
of  mechanics  and  civil  encinoering,  and  endowed  it  vtita  t 
salary  of  £350  a  year.  The  principal  presides  a*  ehatnasa 
at  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  generally  over  the  axsttta 
lion,  and  Is  honorary  professor  of  theology,  but  teaches  s- 
class.  The  crown  ia  patron  of  the  principality,  nnd  of 
fourteen  professorships,  including  thst  newly  instituted 
the  faculty,  rector,  and  dean,  being  patrons  of 
ing  eight 


ing  eight  professorships.   The  professor*  derive  their  m 
enmes  partly  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  (*>hxrh 
vary  from  three  to  five  guinea^,  and  partly  fn>en  fund* 


in  1824.  to  £9.400  a  year; 
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college.  In  addition  lo  these  sources  of  income,  govern - 
■toot  annually  fives  a  grant,  varying  In  amount,  to  aug- 
ment (he  income  of  several  of  the  chairs.  It  la  required 
by  law,  that  the  principal  and  all  the  professor*  be  mem- 
ben  of  the  established  church:  the  law,  however,  U  not 
strictly  enforced,  except  In  the  cose  of  the  principal  and 
theological  professor*.  Religious  distinction*  ore  of  no 
conjcqucnce  In  the  case  of  students :  those  only  who 
belong  to  the  national  church  and  whose  parents  do  not 
live  in  town,  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  in  the 
College  Chapel.  The  curriculum  la  divided  into  the  four 
faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity,  Medicine,  und  Law;  which  lost 
la  confined  to  a  single  professorship.  There  is  only  one 
session  in  the  year,  beginning  10th  Oct.,  and  terminating 
1st  of  May.  There  are  twenty  nine  bursaries,  the  benefits 
of  which  are  extended  lo  sixty  five  students.  Their  average 
annual  income  Is  XI 165  10«.  W.;  the  highest  Is  £30;  the 
lowest,  £4  10s.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Warwickshire,  about  a 
century  ago,  left  a  landed  estate  in  that  county,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  ten  exhibitions  in  Ballot  College, 
Oxford,  in  favour  of  aludents  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who 
have  attended  at  least  two  sessions  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  or  one  seaston  there,  and  two  at  some  other 
Scotch  university.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  been  educated  on  Knell's  foundation,  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Adam  Smith ; 
and  Dr.  Mntthew  Baillle.  Each  exhibition  Is  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £132,  and  lasts  for  ten  years.  As  in  the  other 
Scotch  universities,  there  are  no  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  students  within  the  college.  The  number  of 
students  varies  from  1000  to  1,900.  The  graduations  during 
the  last  year  were  as  follows:— in  arts,  twenty-three;  la 
medicine.  117;  in  surgery,  nineteen.  The  university  li- 
brary, which  was  founded  in  the  15th  century,  contains 
nearly  100,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  students.  A 
valuable  botanical  garden,  consisting  of  eight  acres,  (in  the 
W.  of  the  city,  was  instituted  by  the  united  contributions 
of  the  government,  the  university,  and  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  use  of  the  professor  of  botany,  who  lec- 
tures in  a  hall  erected  within  its  precincts.  Borne  of  ihe 
most  illustrious  names  In  the  literature  of  Scotland  have 
beea  professors  In  the  University  of  Glasgow :  among 
others  umv  be  specified  Uutcbeson,  Adam  Smith,  Sluison, 
Millar,  and  Rrld. 

Anderson's  University,  or  Andcrsooinn  Institution,  was 
founded  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  professor  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1796, 
leaving  his  effects,  including  his  museum  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  to  the  Institution.  It  is  under  (he  mitnuuciiieut 
of  eighty  one  trustees,  who  elect  successors  to  those  who 
retire.  It  possesses  a  fine  building  In  George  street,  em- 
bracing suitable  class-rooms,  a  large  hall,  chemical  rooms, 
mid  n  museum.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  departments: 
I.  General  branches  for  youth,  consisting  of  mathematics, 
logic  nnd  ethics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  French, 
geography,  drawing,  and  painting.  2.  A  medical  school, 
embracing  all  the  branches  for  the  various  college*  of 
surgeons,  and  public  boards.  3.  Mechanics'  classes ;  com- 
prising Any  lectures  on  mechanics  and  chemistry,  in  alter- 
nate winters,  and  drawing.  Excepting  those  In  the  me- 
chanics' classes,  the  lecturers  pay  rents  for  their  room*. 
There  is  a  good  library,  to  which  the  students  have  access. 
The  classes  fur  mechanics  In  this  institution  were  the  Jirtt 
established  in  the  empire. 

The  Glasgow  mechanics'  institution  was  founded  In 
1883,  chiefly  by  some  members  of  the  mechanic*'  das*  in 
Anderson'*  University,  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
management.  A  ticket,  price  10*.,  admit*  to  the  classes 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  on  each  of  which 
there  Is  an  annual  course  of  twenty -five  lectures;  and 
various  other  branches  are  taught-  The  value  of  their 
accumulated  property  In  books  (4000  vols.),  npparnius, 
and  models,  is  estimated  at  £3000;  there  is,  beside*,  a 
building  fund  of  £630.  In  session  1830-40.  280  tickets 
were  sold  for  the  classes  of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  and 
434  for  those  of  botany,  physiology,  music  and  English 
literature.  The  class  fees  amounted  In  the  same  year  to 
£195;  the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  to  £174. 
A  scientific  and  literary  reading-room  is  attached  to  the 
institution.  Four  similar  institutions  established  In  the 
suburb*,  are  all  well  attended. 

The  parliamentary  returns  show  that  In  1831.  when  the 
pop..  Including  some  districts  not  reckoned  to  the  city, 
amounted  to  near  214.000,  there  were  fourteen  parochial 
.  schools  with  25  masters,  and  186  other  schools  with  202 
master*.  Bat  these  are  exclusive  of  female  schools,  of 
children  taught  by  domestic  tutors,  of  numerous  Sunday 
schools,  and  of  the  public  institutions  just  described.  Still, 
however,  we  Incline  to  think  that  there  are  some  omission* 
In  the  returns  to  parliament,  inasmuch  as  the  children  at 
school  in  Glasgow  is,  according  to  them,  nearly  a  third  be- 
low the  average  of  Scotland,  the  pupils  not  exceeding  7J 


per  cent,  of  the  whole  pop.  According  to  a  return  made 
to  tin-  General  Assembly,  in  1835,  the  children  between  six 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  read,  in  five  of  the  city 
parishes,  Including  about  a  fourth  port  of  the  whole  pop., 
amounted  to  623*5.  (Rupert  of  tie  Central  Jteeemblf't 
Kdmcetion  Committer,  1835,  p.  38.) 

The  High  school  deserves  particular  mention.  It  was 
formerly  an  exclusively  classical  seminary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  writing  class,  having  five  teachers  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  w  ith  one  for  writing  ;  the  time  devoted  to  clas- 
sical literature  being  from  five  to  six  hours  daily  .  But,  In 
1834,  it  was  resolved  lo  modify  the  course  of  instruction  It. 
the  school,  so  as  to  make  It  more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  n 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  city.  la  consequence, 
the  classical  department  was  limited  lo  two  teachers,  and 
the  time  to  two  hours ;  and  teachers  of  English  literature, 
geography,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  drawing 
were  introduced.  In  1836  a  chemical  class  was  established ; 
and  soon  afterward  this  department  was  mode  to  embrace 
nntural  philosophy  and  natural  history. 

A  norma!  school,  or  h  school  for  instructing  teachers  in 
the  art  of  tuition,  was  founded  by  the  Glasgow  Educational 
Committee  In  1836,  and  was  the  lint,  and  may.  In  fact,  bo 
still  regarded  as  the  only,  seminary  of  the  kind  In  Scotland. 
I :  -  directors  must,  according  lo  lis  constitution,  belong  to 
the  nationul  church  ;  but  there  is  no  such  exclusion  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  are  instructed  hi  it.  The  fee  is  £3  3*. 
for  the  course  of  training,  which  may  extend  over  a  whole 
year. 

Notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  commercial  pursuits, 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow  have  always  been  distinguished 
by  their  attention  to  and  patronage  of  literature  and  science. 
The  Literary  and  Commercial  society  was  established 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  can  exhibit  in  a  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, at  different  times,  the  names  of  Dr.  Francis  JIutcheson, 
Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Joseph  Black.  Mr.  Miliar,  professor  of 
law,  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  It  has,  indeed, 
since  its  origin,  been  attended  by  the  leading  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  both  literary  and  commercial.  In  Uie  range  of 
its  discussions,  it  includes  every  subject  except  theology 
and  party  politic*  The  Glasgow  Philosophical  society, 
instituted  in  1H02.  Is  also  an  important  association  The 
Maiilaud  club,  instituted  in  Glasgow  in  1898,  is  similar  lo 
Ihe  Bannatyne  club  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Roxbunhc  club 
of  Loudon,  printing  for  the  use  of  it*  members  Mss.  nnd 
rare  woiks  illustrative  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and 
literature  of  Scotland.  It  was  originally  limited  to  50  mem- 
bers ;  but  has  been  extended  to  100.  Glasgow  has  also  two 
statistical  societies,  a  geological  society,  and  several  other*. 
In  addition  to  those  belonging  to  Ihe  university,  lo  Ander 
son's  institution,  and  to  the  mechanics'  institution,  there 
are  numerous  subscription  and  circulating  libraries,  of 
which  the  two  most  important  are  the  Glasgow  public 
library,  and  Stirling's,  each  containing  upwards  of  10,000 
vol*.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  Ihl*  city,  the  Ulas- 
gote  C-onrant,  made  Its  appearance  in  1715;  since  which 
time,  attempts  to  establish  19  have  been  made,  but  at  this 
moment  (1840)  only  10  survive;  two  published  thrice  a 
week,  live  twice  a  week,  and  three  once  a  week. 

Letterpress  printing  was  not  introduced  into  Glasgow  till 
163H,  upwards  of  100  years  after  it  had  been  established  in 
Edinburgh  ;  nor  did  It  flourish  there  for  nearly  a  century 
after  its  Introduction.  But  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
the  Messrs.  Foul  is  raised  the  Glasgow  pre**  to  the  highest 
eminence,  and  their  editions  of  some  of  the  principal  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  are  valuable  alike  for  the  beauty  of  their 
typot'rapliy,  and  their  accuracy.  In  tin- course  of  the  pre 
sent  century  Messrs.  John  and  Andrew  Duncan,  printers 
to  the  university,  have  published  some  splendid  editions  of 
the  classics,  and  of  works  connected  with  classical  litera- 
ture. Glasgow  Is  not,  however,  a  literary  mart;  and  it* 
authors  usually  make  arrangements  with  Edinburgh  or 
I  .on lit  »n  houses  for  printing  and  publishing  their  work*. 

The  charitable  inetitutiene  of  the  city  are  too  numerous 
to  be  minutely  specified.  They  comprise,  among  others, 
two  lying  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  a  cow-pox  Institu- 
tion, Magdalene  asylum,  deaf  and  dumb  Institution,  blind 
asylum,  eye  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  house  of  refuge, 
humane  society,  fee.  In  addition  lo  llutcheson**  hospital, 
for  Ihe  maintenance  of  decayed  burgesses  and  their  widows, 
and  the  education  of  boys,  oon*  of  burgesses,  there  are  nu- 
merous free  schools  fur  Ihe  poor,  and  similar  institutions. 
About  £70.000  are  expended  annually  for  religious,  bene 
volent,  and  educational  purposes,  under  the  management 
of  the  magistrates  and  parochial  clergy,  port  being  the  pro- 
duce of  funds  bequeathed,  ond  pari  the  result  of  voluntary 
contributions.  This  Is  exclusive  of  Hutcheson's  hospital 
and  three  charitv  schools  otherwise  endowed. 

A  regular  police  establishment  was  first  organized  In  this 
town  by  act  of  parliament  in  1800.    It  is  now  a  most  effi- 
cient body,  consisting  of  eight  heads  of  deportments,  three) 
lieutenants,  68  ameers,  135  night  watchmen,  eight  eoaJ- 
3R  vK* 
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weighers,  31  lamp  lighter*.  50  firemen,  nnd  50  supernu- 
menuies;  hi  all,  318  persons.  It  w  under  the  direction  of 
the  magistrates,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  convener  of  the 
trade*'  house,  and  one  commissioner  from  each  want. 
Chosen  by  the  rate-payers ;  and  la  supported  by  a  tax, 
averaging  about  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental.  The  numbrr 
of  public  executions,  from  1765  to  1840,  a  period  of  75  years, 
was  103,  being,  at  an  average,  l  j  per  annum.  The  iail, 
though  constructed  In  1810.  la  deficient  In  accommodation  . 
but  the  bridewell  Is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
establishments  of  the  kind  In  the  empire.  Each  prisoner  la 
confined  In  a  separate  cell,  and  employed  at  hi*  own  busi- 
■  in«.  Mr.  Hyntonds  says  that,  in  respect  of  cleanliness 
irol  economy,  this  Institution  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and 
is  ■  pattern  for  Europe.  In  1837,  the  committals  were  3087, 
nnd  the  average  period  of  confinement  63  day*.  Deducting 
the  value  of  the  prisoners'  labour.  It  cost  the  public  during 
the  above  year,  only  l  -  IS 

Trade  and  manufaxtwm. — Glasgow  owes  its  present 
greatness  to  its  advantageous  situation  on  a  fine  river,  in 
one  of  the  richest  coal  and  mineral  districts  tn  the  empire. 
Orlrinnllv,  however,  the  Clyde  was  much  encumbered  by 
fords  and  shallows,  and  for  n  lengthened  period  It  served 
father  to  excite  and  disappoint  expectations,  than  to  confer 
any  real  commercial  advantages  on  the  city  In  IMS,  after 
several  other  schemes  had  filled,  the  magistrates  of  Glas- 
gow purchased  the  ground  on  which  Port  Glasgow  ( 10  miles 
lower  down  the  river)  now  stands,  where  they  formed  a 
harbour  and  a  graving  dork,  the  first  work  of  it*  kind  In 
Scotland.  For  a  concidemble  period  the  Intercourse  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  its  newly  acquired  port  was  principally 
carried  on  by  land-carriage ;  but  from  1065  attempts  were 
every  now  and  then  made  to  deepen  the  river.  In  1688  a 
quay  was  formed  at  the  Broomielaw  ;  but  even  so  late  as 
1775  no  vessel  drawing  six  feet  water  could  reach  Glasgow, 
except  at  spring  tides.  At  length,  however,  a  plan  pro- 
posed le  1700  by  Mr.  Golbnrn.  engineer  of  Chester,  for  deep- 
ening the  river  to  seven  feet  at  neap  tides,  was  adopted. 
He  proceeded  to  accomplish  his  task,  partly  by  Uie  em- 
ployment of  dredging  machines,  and  partly  by  constructing 
dams  and  jetties,  so  as  to  confine  and  strengthen  the  course 
of  the  river.  These  measures  have  sine*  been  continuously 
and  energetically  followed  up,  particularly  of  late  years ; 
and  with  stieh  success,  that  vessels  drawing  15  feet  water 
come  up  to  the  city  at  springs,  and  thnt  there  is  usually  a 
depth  of  five  feet  water  In  the  river  at  low  neaps.  There 
arc  still  four  dredging  machines  and  two  diving-bells  In 


constant  employment.  The  river,  for  7  m.  below  the  dry.  n 
very  much  contracted,  and  forms  nearly  a  straight  hoe ; 
the  sloping  banks,  formed  of  whin  stone,  being  conatrurtetl 
in  imitation  of  ashlar.  The  accommodation  for  snipping  at 
the  Broomielaw  has  been  very  greatly  extended ;  hot  a 
measure  is  now  before  parliament  for  adding  to  It,  by  the 
construction  of  extensive  docks,  and  other  convenience* 

The  influence  of  these  improvements  on  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  Glasgow  haa  been  most  striking.  Dr.  Cletaar*. 
says  that  "  leas  than  50  years  ago,  a  few  ga  boards,  assd 
these  only  30  or  40  tons  burden,  came  up  to  Glasgow  ; 
I  recollect  the  lime  when,  /#r  wttkt  tsfttktr.  Dot  a  v. 
of  any  description  was  to  be  found  in  the  port  of  Ol 
(Firmer  and  Prtitmt  StaU  pf  filatgttt,  30.)  Now. 
ever,  n  greater  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  of 
belong  to  Glasgow  than  tn  any  other  Scotch  port ; 
harbour  to  constantly  crowded  with  ships  fn 
parts,  coasting  vessels,  and  steamers.  The  i 
belonging  to  Uie  Clyde  that  ply  to  Liverpool.  Dublin,  i 
Belfast,  are  among  the  finest  vessels  of  their  Clauat  in  the 
empire.  In  all,  there  belonged  to  Glasgow,  In  1S3H.  9 
steamers,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  6644  lusts. 
Is  an 

Arcourrr  of  the  Nett  Amount  of  the  Tooaage 
Shipping  coming  up  to  the  Broomielaw  at  dirTereatt 

since  1770: 
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The  business  connected  with  Uie  port  and  the  rim  * 
managed  by  parliamentary  trustees.  The  gross  reveaoe  of 
the  trust  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August  1800,  aaaoant 
ed  to  £4.».H8rt  13».  Gd. ;  and  the  expenditure,  including  ie 
terext  of  debt,  to  £35,694  17s.  Ad.  The  net!  debt  due  by 
the  trust  amounted  at  the  same  period  to  XIW.TI5  St.  3sL 
The  port  dues  were  raised  in  1898  from  Is.  to  I*.  4st  per 
ton.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  Improve  the  navigrilicsa  <sf  the  Clyde, 
a  shlp-cannl  had  not  been  constructed  from  Glugow  to  the 
deep  water  In  the  river ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  thsak  of 
such  a  measure.   Subjoined  Is  aa 


AccotTKT  of  the  Arrivals  of  Hailing  and  Steam  Vessels  at  the  Broomielaw  during  the  Two  Tears 

31st  of  August,  1839. 
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The  progress  of  trade  at  Glasgow  Is  farther  exemplified 
by  Uie  following 

Account  of  the  Customs'  Duties  collected  at  Glasgow 
since  181 L 
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la  1781.  the  revenue  of  the  Glasgow  post-office  amounted 
.to  £4341;  in  1810,  it  amounted  to  £27,598;  in  1831,  to 
£35.643 ;  and  in  1839,  to  £47,527. 

Canals  and  Rail-roads. — In  addition  to  river  navigation, 
the  city  enjoys  the  advantage  of  several  canals  and  rail- 
roads. Of  the  former,  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  generally  call- 
ed the  Great  Canal,  begun  In  1768,  but  not  completed  till 
1798,  la  by  far  the  most  important.  It  unites  the  two  seas 
eo  the  K.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  extending  from  Grangemouth 
on  Uie  frith  of  Forth,  to  Bowling  hay,  on  the  Clyde,  a  dis- 
ance  of  35  m.,  with  a  collateral  cut  of  2sJ  m.  to  Port  Dun- 
das,  at  the  N.  extremitv  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Its  me- 
dium width  at  the  surface  is  56  ft.,  at  the  bottom  87,  and 
depUjof  water  10  ft ;  thus  serving  for  the  transit  of 


vessels  of  upwards  100  tons  burden.   The  income  of  ran 
canal,  in  1836,  was  £63.743  16s.  7rf.    The  I  s 
from  Kdlnburgh  Joins  this  canal  4  m.  E.  Gr 
The  other  canals  are,  the  Monkland,  length  13  m  . 
connects  Glasgow  with  the  coal  and  imn  mine*  ia  thst  i 
of  Old  and  New  Monkland ;  and  the  Glasgow.  Paisley.' 
Johnstone  canal.  The  depths  of  these  canals  is  6  t 
regard  to  railways,  Uie  Monkland  and  Kirkmtfllaca 
way,  length  9J  m.,  connecu  the  two  parisbesj  is 
with  the  Great  canal,  and  thereby  with  <. 
Bnllochney  railway  Is  merely  an  extension  of  'he 
named  into  the  coal  and  ironstone  districts.  The 
and  Glasgow  railway,  length  84  m.,  forms  a  1 
between  Uie  city  and  valuable  mines  of  coal 
in  the  par.  of  Cadder.    In  addition  to  theses 
road  between  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr,  ia  (July ~ 
the  verge  of  being  completed,  that  pan  of  the  lino 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  being  already  in  operatic*, 
an  act  for  a  railway  between  Edinburgh  nnd  Ol 
length  46  ni..  was  obtained ;  the  work  ia  rniisldsanbli 
vnnced,  and  It  la  supposed  will  be  completed  In  1S4I. 

Prior  to  1300.  Glasgow  was  merely  a  fishing  vilLasia,  saaf 
part  of  It  lying  on  the  river,  now  the  Briggate,  beda* 
the  Fisher-row.   The  business  was  loaf  an  a  "mall 


and  limited  to  the  home  market;  but,  in  1450,  ttse 
fishing  and  curing  salmon  and  herrings  for  the  I 
ket  was  introduced;  a  traffic  that  was  carried  aa  wscb 
varied  success  for  about  two  centuries.  Indeed  **ss>  season 
i"  have  been  Uie  only  important  branch  of  business  cat 
rled  on  here  till  1638,  when  a  person  of  the  name  0/  Fleyat 
ing,  and  partners,  proposed  to  erect  a  weaving  faensry.  ast> 
]  Vided  the  municipal  authorities  would  grant  thexa  essesa 
ragemenl.  On  considering  this  offer,  the  town  «^sjik  J  gns> 
Uiem  a  lease  of  suitable  premises,  for  17  years,  free  of  foot. 
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so  net  of  liberality  that  mn  great  risk  of  being  defeated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  freemen  weaver*,  who  protected 
■gntnst  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  factory  would  be 
Injurious  in  their  Interests.  In  the  end  the  cunipany,  to  get 
rid  of  the  opposition,  agreed  not  to  employ  any  weavers 
other  than  freemen  !  This  was  the  origin  of  weaving  far- 
lories  in  Gla«gnw.  But  nearly  a  centnry  elapsed  before  the 
manufacture  nf  lawns,  cambrics,  and  such  like  fabrics,  was 
Introduced.  These,  however,  were  extensively  produced 
from  about  1740,  till  the  business  was  superseded  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  situation  of  Glasgow  as  to  trade,  In  1651.  may  be  ac- 
curately learned  from  the  statement  of  Tucker,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Cromwell's  government  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  the  revenue  of  customs  and  excise  in  Scotland. 
*  With,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  "  the  exception  of 
the  enllcgtnors,  all  the  Inhabitants  are  traders;  some  to 
Ireland,  with  small  sroiddy  coals.  In  open  boots,  from  four 
to  ten  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barrel 
slaves,  meil,  oat*  and  butter:  some  to  Prance,  with  plaid- 
log.  coals,  and  herring,  from  which  the  return  is  salt,  pep- 
per, raisins,  and  prunes ;  some  to  Norwny  for  timber.  There 
hath  likewise  been  some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Barhndnc*, 
but  the  loss  which  they  sustained  by  being  obliged  to  come 
home  late  In  the  year,  has  made  them  discontinue  going 
i'iI-  i-  i  any  more.  The  mercantile  genius  of  the  people  Is 
strong,  if  they  were  not  checked  and  kept  under  by  the 
shallowness  of  their  river  every  day  more  and  more  in- 
creasing and  tilling  up.  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  burden  can 
route  up  nearer  the  town  than  M  m.,  where  they  must  un- 
lade, and  send  up  their  timber  on  rafts,  and  all  other  com- 
modities by  three  or  four  tons  of  goods  at  a  time.  In  small 
cobbles,  or  boats,  of  three,  four,  or  Ave,  and  none  above  six 
iii  a  boat.  There  la  in  thla  place  a  collector,  a  cheque,  and 
four  waiter*.  There  are  twelve  vessels  belonging  to  the 
tuprrhiints  of  this  port,  via,,  three  of  150  tons  each,  one  of 
140.  two  of  100,  one  of  50,  three  of  30,  one  of  15,  and  one  of 
I'J  none  of  which  come  up  to  the  town.   Total  057  toes." 

A  company  for  carrying  on  the  whnle  fishery  and  making 
aoan  was  formed  in  1074.  They  employed  die  ships,  ana 
had  extensive  premises  at  Greenock  for  boiling  blubber  and 
curing  fish.  The  whale  fishery  has  long  been  given  up; 
but  the  soap  manufacture  has  ever  since  been  extensively 
carried  on.  This  Is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  sonp  made  In  Glasgow  in  1839  amounted  to  5,858,844  lbs. 
of  hard,  nnd  2.519. 120  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  being  more  than 
half  the  quantity  of  soap  made  during  the  same  year  in 
Scotland.  The  manufacture  of  ropes  was  commenced  In 
1606 :  and  two  yean  afterward  an  net  of  parliament  wos 
obtained  in  favour  of  this  business,  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
ropes  imported  from  the  Sound  or  K.  seas;  and  In  return, 
the  company  were  to  advance  a  capital  of  £40.000  Scots, 
and  to  tiring  in  foreigners  to  the  work.  The  manufacture 
of  rope*  and  cordage  is  now  also  an  extensive  branch  of 
Industry,  in  which  large  capitals  are  invested.  The  tanning 
of  leather  and  the  brewing  business  were  Introduced  pre- 
viously to  the  Union  ( 1707),  and  have  ever  since,  particu- 
lar] y  the  latter,  formed  important  branches  of  manufacture. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  ale  imported  into  our  colo- 
nies Is  produced  it  Glasgow. 

Hut  It  was  not  till  after  the  t'nion,  In  1707.  when  the 
trade  to  the  American  and  West  Indian  colonies  was,  for 
the  first  time,  opened  to  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the 
Scotch,  that  the  commercial  energies  of  Glasgow  began 
to  be  fully  developed.  Her  merchant*  Immediately  em- 
barked In  the  trade  to  the  W.  Indies  and  America,  espe- 
cially in  that  to  Maryland  and  Virginia:  and  such  was  tbe 
success  that  attended  their  elforts  in  this  new  department, 
that  in  a  few  years  Glasgow  became  the  grand  rntrtp&l 
through  which  the  farmer*  general  of  France  principally 
received  their  supplies  of  tobacco.  But  for  a  considerable 
time  they  carried  on  their  colonial  trade  In  vessels  charter- 
ed from  English  ports ;  and  it  was  not  till  171H,  that  a  ship, 
built  In  the  Clyde,  the  property  of  Glasgow  merchants,  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic !  To  such  an  extent  was  this  branch  of 
commerce  carried  on,  thnL  for  several  year*  prior  to  1770, 
the  annual  Import  of  tobacco  Into  the  Clyde  ranged  from 
35.000  in  45.000  hogsheads.  In  1771,  the  quantity  was 
49.01f>  hogshead* ;  and  In  1775,  57.143.  The  American  war 
put  an  end  to  a  traffic  from  which  Glasgow  had  reaped 
great  advantages.  But  no  sooner  had  this  business  been 
cut  off  than  the  merchants  directed  their  energies  tn  other 
channels ;  and  found  In  the  extension  of  the  West  India 
trade,  and  still  more  In  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  man 
ufacture,  new  and  far  more  productive  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  Wealth.  The  wonderful  inventions  and  disco- 
veries of  fTargreaves.  Arkwright,  and  Watt,  powerfully 
nttractcd  the  attention  of  the  more  enterprising  and  Intelli- 
gent citizen*  of  Glasgow;  and  In  a  few  year*  the  cotton 
manufacture  was  Introduced  nnd  established.  The  manu- 
facture nf  linens,  I  iwn*.  cambric,  Ac.,  having  been  already 
extensively  carried  on.  the  work  people  had  little  difficulty 


In  applying  themselves  to  the  new  business ;  at  the  asm* 

time  that  the  favourable  situation  of  the  city  for  trade,  and 
its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  gave  It  every  fa- 
cility for  successfully  prosecuting  the  manufacture.  Hence 
It  is  that  for  a  lengthened  period  Glasgow  ha*  been  second 
only  to  Manchester  In  thlsgrcat  deparuucnl  of  Industry.  Her 
cotton  mills  are  on  the  largest  scale,  her  machinery  la  of  the 
mint  perfect  description,  nnd  in  the  fineness  of  her  muslins 
and  other  fabrics,  she  la,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  Tbe  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  and  other  factories  in 
Glasgow  and  it*  Immediate  suburbs,  hi  1838-39 ;  and  of  the 
hands  employed.  {Parliamentary  Report  rtUting  to  Jkltltt 
and  Factories,  1839,  p.  909.) 
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There  belonged  to  Glasgow,  In  1834,  no  fewer  than  3*2.000 
hand  looms;  viz.,  18,537  In  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  13,463 
in  other  towns,  employed  on  account  of  Glasgow  manufac- 
ture*. (JVVts  Statist.  .1te.  of  Scot.,  $  Glasgow,  p.  154.) 
And  the  number  Is  supposed  rather  to  have  increased  in 
the  interval.  The  hand  loom  weavers  at  a  distance  re 
reive  the  average  mie  of  wages,  but  have  the  expense  of 
cnrrlage  to  defray  both  from  and  to  Glasgow.  Not  only, 
however,  is  Glasgow  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manu 
fur-lure,  containing  ]0l  mills,  but  If  a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  111  iii.  he  ilrnuu  around  <.l;i-gnw,  It  will  erulirare  sixty 
six  additional  mills,  comprising,  in  fact,  the  whole  cotton 
mills  of  Scotland,  except  twenty-five,  scattered  over  eight 
|  different  roiintle*.  The  Glasgow  mills  are  all  moved  by 
'  steam  power.  The  above  estimates  are  exclusive  of  vaal 
numbers  of  persons  employed  In  tambouring,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  printing,  muc.  Glasgow  i*  especially  famous  for  it* 
success  In  dyeing  cottons  red ;  in  this  respect  It  is  supcrini 
to  any  other  manufacturing  town  in  Britain,  though  still  In 
fern  ir  to  several  of  those  on  the  continent  (For  some  in 
formation  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  In 
Scotland,  and  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  see  ann,  p 
845.) 

Glasgow  is  also  becoming,  or,  rather,  has  already  hcroni* 
the  centre  of  a  most  extensive  Iron  trade.    In  fact,  the  pn< 
ductlon  of  Iron  m  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  nlreaih 
exceeds  that  of  either  Monmouthshire  or  Glamorganshire 
and  promises  very  speedily  to  be  equal  or  superior,  to  id  - 
of  the  whole  of  8.  Wales.   It  has  increased  with  unparal 
leled  rapidity,    in  IrOG,  the  produce  of  iron  in  this  count) 
did  not  exceed  9000  tons ;  in  1834,  It  was  estimated  at  about 
4*. 000  tons  ;  and  we  have  ascertained,  from  returns  drawn 
up  with  the  greatest  care,  that  In  June,  1840,  there  wcte  at 
work  In  Lanarkshire  fifty  furnaces,  producing  at  the  rate 
of  about  210,000  tons  a  year!  and  several  additional  furna 
ees  were  then,  also,  in  the  course  of  being  constructed. 

There  arc  in  Glasgow  five  joint-stock  banking  companies 
belonging  to  the  city,  some  of  which  have  very  considerable 
bodies  of  proprietors.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  banking 
business  Is  transacted  by  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Bank, 
the  Brill -h  Linen  Company,  «Vc  established  here.  There 
is  also  a  provident  and  a  savings'  bank.  The  latter  held  on 
the  90th  of  Nov..  1839,  deposits  to  the  amount  of  £193,301. 
contributed  by  9394  depositors. 

The  chemical  works  at  St.  Rollox  (Charles  Tennnnt  and 
Co.),  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime, 
soda,  and  snap,  extend  over  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  con- 
tain upward  of  100  furnaces,  retorts,  or  fire-places.  Distil- 
leries, potteries,  sugar  refining,  ami  many  minor  branches 
of  industry  are  successfully  prosecuted.  We  may  mention, 
that  tbe  curing  of  rounds  of  beef  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Clcland  mentions,  that  In  1830  no 
fewer  than  14,491  rounds  of  beef  were  sent  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow  to  be  cured !  The  quantity  of  coal  from  the 
collieries  in  the  neighbourhood,  brought  to  Glnsgow  in  1831, 
amounted,  according  to  Dr.  Cleland,  to  561.049  tons,  of 
which  134.000  were  exported.  The  quantity  brought  to 
Glasgow  is  now  estimated  at  750,000  ton*. 

Shlp-bullding.  except  in  respect  to  steam-boats,  can  scarce 
ly  be  said  to  exist  In  Glasgow,  being  chiefly  confined  lo 
Bowling  Ray.  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  But  Glasgow, 
and  the  Clyde  generally,  are  more  celebrated  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  steam  machinery  than  perhaps  any  other  place 
in  the  empire ;  and  have  supplied  machinery  to  some  <>l 
the  largest  and  finest  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powtri 
as  well  as  to  Great  Britain. 

Progrrn  of  Population.— According  to  tbe  best  attainable 
Information,  the  pop.  of  Glasgow,  at  dlfierent  periods  dewu 
to  1831,  has  been  as  represented  In  the  annexed  table.  This 
show  s  in  extraordinary  Increase.   During  the  Interval  be 
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nnd  1831,  the  pop.  of  Manchester,  which  ha* 
increased  faster  than  any  iilher  English  town,  rote  231  per 
cent. ;  but  It  result*  from  the  tabular  statement  that  the  In- 
crease of  the  pop.  of  filasgow  during  the  same  period  I*  bo 
less  than  261  per  cent. !  a  progress  wholly  unexampled  In 
any  old  settled  country,  and  almost  equal  to  anything  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  U.  States.  At 
the  pop.  Is  probably  about  385,000. 
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Stale  of  the  Poor,  4*.—  The  increase  of  pop.  has,  of 
course,  been  mainly  occasioned  by  the  still  more  rapid  In- 
crease of  wealth  and  employment  It  has  not,  however, 
we  regret  to  say,  depended  wholly  on  this ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  pop.  has  in  some  degree 
exceeded  the  increased  deiunnd  for  labour,  vast  as  that  in- 
crease has  been.  This  has  been  principally  a  consequence 
of  the  prodigious  influx  of  labourers  from  Ireland.  When 
the  last  cenvus  was  taken,  In  1831,  It  was  found  that  no 
fewer  than  35.544  natives  of  la-land  were  domiciled  in 
Glasgow,  and  at  present  the  number  la  probably  about 
60  000'  lib  not  easy  to  exaggerate  Uie  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  this  immigration.  There  are  but  few  Instances 
in  which  the  Irish  have  been  improved  by  the  change;  but 
they  have  had,  partly  by  the  effect  of  their  competiuon  in 
reducing  wages,  and  partly  and  principally  by  their  habitu- 
ating the  Scotch,  through  their  example,  to  become  content- 
ed with  a  lower  standard  of  comfort,  the  mis*  pernicious 
Influence  over  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  part  of  the  la- 
bouring pop.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  this  pauper 
horde,  has  been  pouring  into  the  city,  the  weavers,  who 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  pop.,  have  had  to  bear  up 
against  the  competition  of  ihe  power-loom.  In  fact,  but  for 
the  reduction  of  wages  occasioned  by  the  Irish 
it  is  orobable  that  the  i 


engaged  in  it  have  always  earned, 
this  annihilation.  But  the  moment  a 
_  withdrawn  from  the  business,  its  place 
has  "been  supplied  by  an  Irish  one;  and  the  extension  of 
power  looms  has  been  checked  by  Uie  extreme  low  nest  of 
the  wages  paid  to  the  band-loom  weaver*. 

In  conseqneace  of  this  depressed  state  of  the  weaver 
pop.,  of  the  fluctuations  iacidenl  to  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, and  of  the  crowded,  filthy,  nnd  miserable  lodgings 
occupied  by  the  pauper  portion  of  the  pop.,  Glasgow  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  most  destructive  fevers,  and  the  rate 
of  mortality  has  of  late  years  been  very  high.  This  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  statement,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  the  city  authorities,  which  exhibits  the  pop., 
and  the  rate  of  mortality,  during  ench  of  the  seventeen 
years  ending  with  1838.  We  have  added  the  price  of  bread 
per  cwu  for  several  of  these  year*. 

Tablk.  ahnwlng  the  Rate  of  Mortality  In  Glasgow  for  the 
seventeen  Years  ending  with  1838,  and  the  Price  of 
Bread  per  cwt.  from  1«W  to  1837  inclusive: 


race  of  hand  loom  weavers  in  Glas- 
gow would  nave  oeen  nearly  extinct  And  when  we  con- 
sider the  fluctuations  to  which  this  business  is  exposed,  the 
facility  with  which  It  Is  learned,  nnd  the  comparatively 
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The  mortality  In  Glasgow  in  1*32,  as  exhibited  In  the 
above  table.  Is  most  appalling,  and  certaioly  exceeds  what 
tins  ever  been  experienced  in  any  other  large  town  In  the 
empire.  Its  exceaslve  amount  is  in  part,  however,  account- 
ed lor  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  In  that  year;  but  the 
ulity  In  1836  and  1837, especially  the  latter,  when  there 
no  cholera,  Is  also  tremendously  great ;  and  exhibits. 


ed  for 


nnd  suffering  unequalled  in  Britain,  and  not 
any  city  of  the  continent."    (Pita/  Statistic*  of  i 
Typhus  fever  had  prevailed  in  Glasgow-  for  two  ; 
viously  to  1837 ;  but  its  ravages  were  confined  wi 
parativeiy  narrow  limits  till  the  stagnation  of  trade,  i 
consequent  want  of  employment,  gave  Ihem  a  frightful  ex 


In  1836,  the  lever  < 
whereas.  In  1837.  they  rose  to  21,800,  of 
than  2180  were  fatal !   Dr.  Cowan  states,  that  ih«-  i 
mortality  In  1837  was  chiefly  confined  to  Ihe  adult  [ 

This  state  of  things  rails  for  the  immediate  auent*>a,  u«y 
only  of  the  authorities  in  Glasgow,  but  also  of  the  govem- 
ment.  We  believe  that  here,  as  in  Edinburgh  (which  se«; 
the  provision  for  the  suptiort  of  the  poor  Is  most  inodequate. 
The  keeping  of  the  assessment  as  low  as  possible,  is  ao 
the  only,  nor  even  the  principal  object  to  be  attended  la 
lo  period*  when  employment  is  deficient,  the  poor  should 
be  sustained ;  for  if  they  be  not,  the  chance*  are  that  g«jx 
rages  will  lake  place ;  and,  supposing  these  not  to  occur, 
the  destitution  in  which  the  poor  are  involved  -<*  sure  la 
generate  diseases  which  spread  terror  and  death  through 
ever}'  class  of  the  pop.  But  preventive  no  leas  than  rent* 
dial  measures  are  required.  Much  might  certainly  be  done 
by  Improving  those  parts  of  the  city  already  alluded  to, 
which  are  at  once  the  receptacles  of  the  lowest  and  turd 
destitute  portion  of  the  pop.,  and  Ihe  seats  of  disease  aad 
pestilence.  And  It  deserves  consideration  whether  soaac 
restriction  should  not  be  laid  on  the  settlement  eaf  Irish  la- 
bourers. It  Is  usual  to  ascribe  much  of  the  want  and  suf- 
fering of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  as  of  other  great  towns  9* 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  ;  but  It  might  eaniy  be 
shown  that  drinking,  instead  of  increasing,  ha*  cottMJersbry 
diminished.  N'odoubt  it  is  stilt  much  tin  general,  and  pent 
ably  an  Increase  of  the  license  duty,  by  lessening  the  ana* 
ber  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  nnd  the  temptatioa  *> 
engage  in  the  spirit  trade,  might  have  n  good  effect. 

Parliamentary  HryrmrHtatiun  —  Previously  to  the  te 


form  Act,  the  representation  ofGlssgow  was  la  the  won* 
possible  stale.    This  great  city  had  not  e 
rive  of  Its  own.  but  wa»  united  with  the 
of  Kutherglen.  Renfrew,  and 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  the  vole 
Ing  equal  weight  with  that  of  Glasgow  ! 
made  an  end  of  .this  preposterous 
red  on  Glasgow  the  privilege  of  m 
H.  of  C.   The  pari.  bor.  Include*  Gorhals. 
ton.  Anderston.  Camlachie.  part  of  Port  Ihj 
had,  In  1840,  7520  registered  elector*.  The 
the  city  is  vested  in  a  provost,  5  bailies  and  i 
Corporation  revenue,  in  1838-30,  XI 5.457  lis.  10* 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Glasgow,  little  need  a* 
added  to  what  has  already  been  incidentally  said,   ho  in- 
significant at  first  was  this  great  city  that  It  was  inrlssM 
In  the  privileged  boundaries  of  Rutherglen.  which  was 
made  a  royal  bor.  in  1202.    Nor  we*  it  till  161 1  that  a  «au 
iar  privilege  was  conferred  on  Glasgow  j  though  it  bad 
long  enjoyed  the  rank  and  Importance  of  a  bor.  of  barney, 
originally  bestowed  on  it  by  Bishop  Joceline  abosxt  the  >eai 
1172.   The  see  waa  made  archieptsenpal  towards  the  e=s 
of  the  15th  century.    From  the  time  of  Achnius,  the  re 
storer  of  the  bishopric,  till  the  Reformation.  *;iasr>s»  was 
governed  by  26  bishops  nnd  4  archbishops ;  and  betwve* 
the  Reformation  and  the  final  establishment  of  Presbytery, 
In  1700,  by  14  Protestant  archbishop*.   The  town  waa.  is 
former  times,  frequently  visited  bv  the  plague.  Lercon 
also  prevailed :  there  was  a  leper  hospital  in  the  Gs*rbaai 
The  famous  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
which,  in  1638,  displaced  episcopacy,  deposed  nnd  e tenet 
tnunlealed  the  bishops,  and  established  presbytery,  sr*j 
held  in  Glasgow.    On  the  occasion  of  the  anion,  in 
the  citlxens  manifested  great  discontent,  and  could  wW 
difficulty  be  restrained  from  outrage;  but  that  event,  a* 
opening  new  sources  of  trade,  eventually  proved  of  thsr  m  • 
•ignal  advantage  to  their  city.  They  raised  two  banal  boss 
of  GOO  men  in  defence  of  government,  in  1745,  but  the  cs% 
was,  notwithstanding,  taken  by  the  pretender,  and  had  as 
submit  to  heavy  exactions.    At  the  commencement  td"  tha 
American  war.  in  1775,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  raised,  at 
their  own  expense,  a  regiment  of  1000  men ;  and.  dtn-mt, 
the  revolutionary  war  with  France,  they  kept  on  foot  arv 

thTpsM  of  the  latt'eT.  In"  rikes'and  combinations  for^aw'ad 
of  wapes.  have  ' 


stances,  these  strikes  have  been  supported 
stinacy ;  and.  on  a  recent  occasion,  they  n 
of  fatal  results,  and  were  found  to  involve  principle*  . 
most  pernicious  and  destructive  tendency.  (In 
the  works  already  quoted,  see  h'nta'*  Catalog*'  mf  ■ 
Hi /hop*.  $  Glasgow  ;  ForeftM'i  Beautit*  •/  f 
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GLASSEOitObGH. 

Oluoow  (Port).    See  Port  Glasgow. 
Glasgow,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Barren  co.,  Ky..  123  m.  8.W. 
r  rank i.  irt,  646  W.    It  contains  a  court-house,  Jatl,  several 
«tnrc«,  seventy  five  dwellings,  Rnd  505  lnhabltnnU. 

GLA8SBOROUGII,  p.  v.,  Franklin  t,  Gloucester  co., 
N.  J.,  47  m.  8.  by  W.  Trenton.  158  W.  It  contain*  an  Epis 
copal  and  a  Methodist  church,  two  stores,  two  g I a»- facto- 
ries, thirty-five  dwellings,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 

GLA88LAKE.  t.,  Jackson  co  ,  Mich.  It  has  two  atom, 
three  schools,  132  scholars.   Pop.  1137. 

GLA8TENBURY,  p.  t,  Hartford  co..  (X«  m.S.  by  E. 
Hartford,  338  W.  Incorporated  in  1690.  Bounded  VV.  by 
Connecticut  river,  on  which  are  line  meadows.  Watered 
by  Salmon  and  Roaring  brooks.  It  contains  seven  stores, 
three  fulling-mills,  four  woollen-factories,  two  cotton-far- 
lories  with  5360  spindles,  three  forges,  three  grist-mills,  six 
saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  academy,  20  students,  fifteen 
schools,  578  scholars.   Pop.  3077. 

Glastknrury,  C,  Bennington  co,  Vt..  9  m.  N.E.  Ben- 
nington, 35  m.  N.W  Brattteborough.  Chartered  In  1761. 
The  surface  Is  mountainous  and  rough,  and  much  of  it  in- 
r  npnble  of  eultivnii  ni   It  has 2  school*,  20 scholars.  Fop.  53. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  bor..  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Somerset,  hund.  GlaMton-twelve  hides,  on  the  Bme.  22  m. 
S.W.  Bath,  and  1 12  m.  W.  by  8.  London.  Area  of  the  two 
pars,  which  cr>ni]>riv  the  bor.  (including  not  only  the 
town,  but  the  hamlet*  of  Northover,  Edgarlcy,  Norwood- 
park,  and  Wick),  7Mo  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1831),  2984. 
The  town  is  shunted  in  the  valley  which  separates  Uie 
Poldew  and  Mendtn  hill",  ami  stands  chiefly  on  a  low  pe- 
ninsula (once  the  Me  ..f  Avaloo)  formed  by  the  turnings 
of  the  river:  it  consist*  of  two  streets,  the  chief  of  which 

from  N.  to  8., 
>r;  and  In  both  of 
of  many  houses  arc 
.  of  the  abbey.  Of  these  the 
are  the  George  Inn,  a  curious  building 
probably  of  the  Kith  century,  vlveri  by  Abbot  ScIwk*!  in 
1490  to  the  ehamU  rlfiln  of  the  abbey  ;  the  Tribunal,  having 
a  fine  oriel  window  adorned  with  the  arms  of  abbot*  and 
benefactors:  the  Abbey  house,  built  In  1714  from  the 
r*  abbots"  lodgings  ;  and  the  great  Gate-house, 
inns  of  the  town.  The  h<r*pitat  of  8t.  John, 
road,  was  founded  in  1246.  The  cross, 
now  a  mere  ruin,  stands  at  the  Intersection  of  the  chief 
Jtreeta.  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  which  are  both  old, 
that  of  St.  John  the  □"prist  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  lofty 
snwer,  which  forms  the  ornamental  feature  of  the 
sjlnce.  The  abbey  belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  situated 
on  the  S.  r  ■  !<■  of  High  street,  *vas  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall  containing  about  63  acres,  which:  however,  is  now 
scare  sly  traceable.  The  great  church  joined  the  VV.  front, 
and  was  530  ft.  long ;  and  In  other  parts  were  various 
lodgings  for  the  abbot,  prior,  and  other  inmates  of  the  ab- 
bey ;  the  great  hall  was  111  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  broad.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  are  extensive,  and  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  Its  size.  The  abbots'  kitchen,  which  Is  in  better  preser- 
vation than  any  other  parr,  is  octagonal,  and  in  the  roof 
rises  an  octangular  turret  crowned  with  a  lantern.  This 
abbey,  founded  by  Augustine  of  Canterbury  In  605,  was  re- 
modelled and  rhieilv  built  during  the  12th  century,  the  hall 
and  chapter-house  being  added  in  tin-  14th  century.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1539,  the  last  abbot 
being  unwilling  to  surrender  hi*  abbey,  was  hanged  with- 
out trial,  and  the  site  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.  At  thw  time  the  revenues  were  valued 
at  .£3311.  On  a  hill  a  little  N.E.  of  the  town.  Is  a  curious 
tower,  called  the  Tor  of  St.  Michael,  which,  from  its  ele- 
vation and  peculiar  shape,  serves  as  a  landmark  in  nnvlga- 


tradc,  but  -  It  Is  likely  to  derive 
ible  benefit  from  a  canal  opened  some  years  ago 
this  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brue,  near 
bridge,  the  point  wh 


ship  canal  for  vessels  of  76  to  100 
Timber,  slate,  tiles,  and  coal  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles at  present  conveyed  upon  IL"  ( Mun.  Ony.  Rrp^  No. 
I.)  The  bor.  (which,  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
was  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  23  burgesses,  nc 
cording  to  a  charter  granted  4th  of  Quren  Anne)  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  12  counsellors. 
The  mayor  was  formerly  a  magistrate  within  the  borough, 
and  presided  at  quarter  sessions ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  the  police  business  to  Wells,  the  commis- 
sion of  peace  has  been  taken  from  Glastonbury.  The  local 
aet  of  51  Geo.  III.  is  that  by  which  the  paving  and  im- 
provement of  the  town  Is  regulated.  The  rates  levied 
under  this  act  amount  to  about  £240  per  annum.  The 
poor-rates  average  4.1800  a  year,  and  the  contribution  to 
county  rate  about  £240.  Market  on  Tuesday.  Fairs,  Sept. 
*0  and  Oct  11,  the  former  being  for  horses  and  cattle. 
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GLOUCESTER. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  intimately 
that  of  the  abbey,  on  which  its  prosperity  has  mnlnly  de 
pended.    It  was  burned  down  In  the  12th  century,  with 
part  of  the  abbey  *,  and,  after  having  been  rebuilt  by  Henry 
III.,  was  once  more  destroyed  by  (as  is  said)  an  earthquake, 
after  which  it  was  gradually  restored,  chiefly  by  the  help 
of  the  abbey.   The  abbots  of  Glastonbury  lived  in  great 
splendour,  and  possessed  great  political  power :  they  were 
always  parliamentary  barons,  and.  till  1154,  had  precedenct 
of  all  other  mitred  abbots  In  England.   Bharpham  Park,  In 
the  vicinage  of  this  town,  was  formerly  a  manor-house  be 
longing  to  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.   Before  tbc  Refor 
matlon.  Glastonbury  was  a  part,  bor.,  and  sent  two  mem 
to  ttie  H.  of  C. 

GLATZ  (Slav.  S7<ub«e).  R  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  gov.  Breslnu,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Neisse,  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  53  m.  8.8. W.  Breslau. 
Pop.  7094 ;  or  about  9000,  Including  its  garrison.  It  is 
strongly  walled  and  being  situated  between  two  adjacent 
heights.  Is  farther  defended  by  an  old  castle  placed  on  one. 
and  a  new  and  regular  fortress  on  the  other.  It  has  (but 
R.  Catholic  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  hospital,  Cath- 
olic gy  mnasium,  royal  citadel,  arsenal,  large  barracks,  and 
other  buildings  for  military  service.  It  Is  the  residence  of 
a  military  commandant,  and  the  seat  of  the  council  and 
courts  of  justice  for  the  circ.  and  town,  and  commissions 
for  the  superintendence  of  public  works  and  navigation. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  damasks,  plush,  rib 
ands.  muslins,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  some  lim  n  print- 
ing establishments.  Glntx  surrendered  to  Frederick  the 
In  1742  ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Austrlans  in  1759.  Nit 
to  Prussia  at  the  peace  of  1763.     [Hcrgkaut  ; 

:  Wet  nt»irr.) 
GLENRURN,  p.  t.  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  77  m.  N.E.  Au- 
gusta. 673  W.    Incorporated  In  1837.    Formerly  called 
Dutton.   Wntered  by  Kanduskeng  stream.    It  contains  one 
saw  mill,  nine  schools,  271  scholars.    Pop.  664. 

GLENN,  p.  t.,  Montgomery  co..  N.  Y.,  43  m.  W.N.W. 
Albany.  403  W.  Bonded  N.  by  Mohawk  river.  E.  by 
Schoharie  creek.  Drained  by  Aurieskill.  The  Erie  canal 
passes  through  it.  near  which  is  the  county  poor  house, 
with  a  farm  of  120  acres.  It  contains  ten  stores,  one  full 
Ing  mill,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  tannery,  ten 
schools,  310  scholars.    Pop  36P7 

GLENN'S  FALLS,  p.  v.,  Uneensburv  C,  Warren  con 
N.  Y.,  54  m.  N.  Albany,  427  W.   Situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  Hudson  river.    Incorporated  in  1KW.    It  contains  three 
churches,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  an 
sraiiemy,  female  seminary,  several  stores,  twelve  saw- 
mills, for  ! limber  and  marble,  l.Vl  dwellings,  and  about  1308 
inhabitants.   The  fnlis  in  the  river  have  here  a  total  descent 
of  seventy  ft.   Fine  marble  quarries  are  found  here,  and  ex 
tensively  wrought.    A  bridge  over  000  ft.  long,  here  cross 
es  Hudson  river,  resting  in  the  middle  on  nn  island  of  mar 
ble.   A  navigable  feeder  of  the  Chnmplakn  canal  leave* 
the  river  2  ra.  above,  passes  through  the  place,  and  runs  4 
m.  eastwardly.  where  It  unites  with  the  canal. 

GLENN V1LLE,  p.  t.,  Schenectadv  co.,  N.  Y.,  A  m.  N 
by  W.  Schenectady,  30  to.  N.W.  Albany.  470  W.  Bound 
ed  8.  by  Mohawk  river.  Watered  by  Aelptnsa  creek.  It 
contains  two  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  five  stores,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist-mills,  three 
saw-mills,  one  tannery,  ten  schools,  398  scholars.  Pop. 
3068. 

G  LOG  A  IT  (GREAT),  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Llegnitz.  rap.  circ. 
of  same  name  ;  on  the  Oder,  33  m.  N.  Llegnitz,  and  83  m. 
8.E.  Frankfort  on-the-Oder.   Lat-  51°  38*  N.;  long.  1IJO0' 
45"  E.   Pop.  11,646.  of  whom  about  110th  are  Jews 
n  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  Dc- 
|  In  the  Oder.  whteJi  is  also  fortl 
has  se»eral  other  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  It 
has  a  royal  citadel,  and  a  large  garrison.   Glogau  Is  the 
seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  for  Lower  Silesia,  of  trt 
bunals  for  the  circle  Rnd  town,  r  board  of  taxation,  circle 
council,  board  of  agriculture,  fee  ;  it  has  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  midwifery.  Ex 
cept  a  large  beet-root  sugar  establishment,  it  has  few  man 
uractories ;  lis  Inhabitants  derive  their  principal  resources' 
from  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  general  trade,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Oder.   Glogau  has  n  large  corn-market. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in 
fkauf  :  Cannabieh,  ire.) 

GLOUCESTER,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  on  both  sides 
the  Severn,  having  8.  the  channel  of  that  river,  the  co 
Somerset,  from  which  It  is  principally  separated  by  the 
Avon,  and  Wilts;  E.  R  point  of  Berks,  and  Oxford;  N. 
Warwick  and  Worcester;  and  W.  Hereford  and  Mon 
mouth.  Area,  805,120  acres,  of  which  about  750.000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  naturally  divided  Into 
the  Vale,  Cotswold,  and  Forest  district*.  The  vale  which 
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the  low  lands  from  Smtford-on-Avoti  to  Bris- 
tol, is  commonly  divided  into  the  vale*  of  Gloucester,  Eve- 
sham, and  Berkeley :  the  Cotawold  district  comprises  the 
hilly  country  parallel  to  the  Severn  from  Chipping  Camden 
to  Bath,  dividing  the  source*  of  the  lata,  VVlnrush,  Colo, 
Churn,  and  other  remote  feeders  of  the  Thames  from  the 
Stroud  and  other  streams  flouring  W.  The  forest  diitrict 
includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  on  the  W.  aide  the 
Severn,  and  was  formerly  for  the  most  part  included  with- 
in the  Forest  of  Dean,  whence  its  name.  The  Vale  of 
Gloucester,  taking  the  term  in  Its  widest  sen*«,  Is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  In  the  kingdom ;  the  soil  consists 
in  part  of  a  sandy  loan,  and  in  part  of  a  redden  <  I  >  ;  nnd 
the  climate  Is  remarkable  for  It*  mildness.  The  soil  of  the 
other  two  districts  is,  for  the  most  part,  light  nnd  com- 
paratively poor.  Agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state  ; 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  laboar  in  ploughing,  nnd  a  great 
want  of  an  eflective  system  of  drainage.  There  «re  some 
exceedingly  productive  meadows,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  below  Gloucester.  TliU  co.  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  dairies,  and  for  the  peculiar  description 
of  cheese  that  bears  its  name.  The  average  yield,  of  o 
in  the  dairies  is  estimated  at  from  :ii  to  4J  cwt.  of 
i  a  year.  The  sheep  of  the  Cotswold  hil's  are  lorge. 
and  yield  long  combing  wool :  the  total  stock  of  sheep  in 
the  co.  is  estimated  at  from  550,000  to  600.000  head.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  cider  cos.  Estate*  and  fauns  of  all 
sixes.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  20*.  an  acre.  Glou- 
cester is  not  only  a  great  agricultural,  but  also  a  grcal 
manufacturing  co.  It  Is  especially  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  fine  broadcloths.  At  an  average  of  the  tea 
years  ending  with  1837,  there  were  nnnuilly  produced  In 
Gloucestershire  1,784.938  yds.  of  cloth,  the  trade  having 
been  during  that  period  pretty  stationary.  (Hamiloom 
Report,  p.  365.)  The  principal  clothing  districts  arc 
Stroud,  wooton,  and  Dursley.  Iron  ore  it  abundant  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean;  but  notwithstanding  It  Is  also  well  sup- 
plied with  coal,  the  iron-works  carried  on  in  it  are  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  Principal  river  the  Severn, 
which  intersects  the  co. :  the  Wye  divides  it  from  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  Upper  Avon  skirts  It  on  the  N.,  and  the 
lower  Avon  on  the  8.:  the  Iris,  as  already  slated,  hos  its 
sources  in  the  Cotswold  hills.  (For  an  account  of  the 
Gloucester  canal  and  railway,  see  following  art.)  Prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns,  Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester.  Chelten- 
ham. Stroud,  tut.  Gloucestershire  la  divided  Into  28  bunds, 
and  339  pars.:  it  returns  fifteen  mem*,  to  the  H.  of  C. 
vis.  four  for  the  co.,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  bors.  of  Cirencester,  Stroud,  and 
Tewkesbury ;  and  one  for  Cheltenham.  Bejr'tstcrtd  elect- 
ors for  the  co.,  in  1838-39,  14,687,  being  7ti83  for  the 
E.,  and  7004  for  the  W.  division,  (n  1831  the  co.  had 
71.254  Inhab.  bouses ;  83,446  families,  nnd  387.019  inhnb.. 
of  whom  185,118  were  males,  and  201.901  females.  Sum 
paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838-39,  XI  18,610.  An- 
of  real  property,  in  1815,  £1,315,726:  profits  of 
profession*  in  ditto,  X367.243. 

a  city.  co„  pari,  bor.,  and  river-port  of 
.  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Severn,  locally  situated  in 
co.,  hund.  of  Dudstone  and  King's  Barton,  32 
m.  N.  by  E.  Bristol,  and  93  m.  VV.  by  N.  London.  Area  of 
city.  680  acres :  but  the  new  municipal  and  pari.  bor.  in- 
cludes about  170  acres  more.  Pop.  of  city  in  1831,  1 1,933  ; 
estimated  pop.  of  lite  new  bor.  In  1831,  13,000;  the  suburbs 
also,  are  extensive,  and  make  an  addition  of  at  least  2000 
to  the  pop.  In  the  bor.  are  comprised  nine  entire  parish- 
es and  portions  of  six  others.  The  city  Is  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  gently  falling  on  the  N.  and  S  .  and  to- 
wards the  river ;  it  consists  or  four  principal  streets,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  "It  possesses  some  good 
streets,  and  has  a  general  appearance  of  wealth  nnd  busi- 
ness." (Mun.  Bound.  Rep .)  The  same  Report  informs 
us  that  "It  is  ill  paved,  and  only  partially  and  Imperfectly 
lighted  with  gas."  The  river,  which  is  here  divided  into 
two  channels  by  Alney  island,  la  crossed,  at  the  X.VV.  end 
of  the  city,  by  two  fine  bridges,  one  over  each  channel. 
There  are  several  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which, 
besides  the  cathedral,  the  shire-hall,  the  tolsey  or  towo- 
hall,  the  co.  Jail,  and  market- house,  deserve  notice.  The 
shire-hall,  in  which  the  assize*  and  county  sessions  are 
held,  has  a  fine  front  of  Ionic  archlcture,  and  is  well  con- 
structed for  the  pur  poxes  of  business.  The  county  jail, 
built  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  £35,000,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  covers  about  three  acres :  it  was  constructed 
on  a  plan  suggested  by  Howard ;  include*  a  bridewell  and 
debtors'  prison  ;  and  has  sufficient  means  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners.  The  city  Jail  has  long  been  inadequate 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  Its  Inmates,  and  the 
wants  of  the  town,  and  a  new  one  is  about  to  he  erected. 
{ Pruon*'  Report.)  The  market-house,  which  is  commo- 
dious, and  of  plain  exterior,  cost  £10.000.  A  spa  having 
1  In  1814,  a  high] 


|  and  other  edifices  have  been  built  near  It,   Several  Um 
churches  are  old  and  handsome  i.trnciurcs ;  the  chief  uf 
those  is  the  cathedral  or  abbey  church,  occupying  one  side 
of  College  Green,  a  building  420  ft.  long,  by  144  broad.  On 
l:s  site  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Benedictines :  the  pre- 
sent building  was  partly  erected  about  1088  ;  but  not  mm 
I  pleted  till  the  close  of  tlie  15th  century.  Hence  it  exhibits  the 
various  gradations  of  sty  le  during  the  great  era  of  church  ar- 
chitecture, from  the  Norman  conquest  downwards.  The 
crypt,  the  nave,  and  north  aisle  being  the  oldest  purls,  air 
in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  with  round -arched  window* 
the  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  built  two  ;enlurie»  later 
are  of  the  obtuse  lancet  shape  ;  the  W.  front,  and  the  <  ■  u 
tinuatioa  of  the  nave,  erected  In  the  1 4ih  centnry.  exhibit 
a  yet  later  and  more  elaborate  style  than  the  other  parts 
Under  the  tower  (which  is  square,  flanked  w  ith  lour  high 
ly  ornamented  pinnacles,  and  214  ft.  high),  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  nave.  Is  the  approach  to  the  choir;  and  from  uu» 


point  to  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Interior,  the  higlii> 
finished  choir,  with  its  curiously  wrought  roof,  forming  a 
kablc  contrast  with  the  simpler  architecture  of  ibr 
and  tramepts.   The  arching  of  the  choir,  nave,  and 


transepts  is  so  contrived  that,  while  the  eye  beholds  tbc 
mossivo  pillars  as  they  branch  upwards,  the  whole  struc- 
ture hos  an  extraordinary  lightness  and  beauty.  The  htgk 
altar  is  ornamented  with  angels  playing  on  musical  instru 
menu,  and  behind  it  to  the  great  K.  window,  said  to  he  the 
largest  in  England,  and  containing  2800  square  feet  of  glass. 
It  was  set  upln  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.,  and  is  now  much 
mutilated.  The  floor  in  front  of  the  altar  to  of  runousiy 
painted  tiles,  representing  the  arms  of  the  Plantagenrts, 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  etc.  A  monument  of  Edw.  II, 
near  the  altar,  to  well  carved,  and  in  good  preservation. 
The  choir  to  140  ft.  long,  and  has  thirty  one  stalls  on  either 
side,  of  exquisitely  wrought  tabernacle  work.  The  lady 
chapel,  added  to  the  choir  in  1228,  and  rebuilt  in  149H.  m  a 
peculiarly  elegant  structure,  and  most  ingeniously  united 
to  the  church.  The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
workmanship  and  beautiful  windows ;  they  were  to  gun  si 
1351.  and  finished  about  1390.  (See  L>atU*a9's  Anted.  »} 
Jlrtk-,  p.  38-55.) 

Gloucester  was  made  n  bishop's  see  by  Henry  VIII.  ia 
1541.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  changes, 
it  I*  united  with  Bristol.  The  churches  of  St.  Mary  ds 
Crypt.  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  the  new  one  of  Christ- 
church,  are  all  odifice*  ornamental  to  the  town.  There  are 
also  two  very  neat  district  churches  newly  completed  In  the 
suburbs,  one  at  Barton  Terrace,  and  the  other  at  High 
Orchard,  near  the  Docks.  The  YVesleyans.  Independent*. 
Baptists,  B.  Catholics  and  others,  have  also  places  of  war 
ship,  and  there  to  a  Jews'  Synagogue.  Here  are  three 
foundation  schools:  I,  the  college  school,  founded  by 
Henry  VIIL,  and  held  in  the  N.  transept  of  the  cathedral ; 
2,  the  crypt  school,  founded  by  Dame  Cook,  and  sending 
two  exhibitioner*  to  Pembroke  Coll,  Oxford ;  3,  the  blue- 
nut  school,  founded  in  1666,  which  has  or  had  a  mailer 
with  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum,  teaching  and  appreati 
ring  twenty  boys!  (8ee  CarlwU't  Or  a  minor  SckomU.) 
Besides  these,  a  Lancastrian  school  and  a  Bell  s  school 
were  established  In  1813  and  1817  respectively ;  and  . 
British  school  to  in  the  course  of  being  established.  It 
deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  Sunday  schools  origi- 
nated in  this  city  In  1781.  They  were  first  suggested  and 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Ralkes,  a  primer,  a  benevolent  and  in- 
telligent individual,  who  rendered  by  this  act  an  i 
service  to  humanity.  Here  are  four  hospitals,  of  i 
monastic  foundntioa,  used  as  almshouses  , 
there  to  an  infirmary  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  trade  and  prospects  of  Gloucester  are  flourishing. 
It  to  situated  in  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  and  enjoys 
aii  extensive  command  of  Internal  navigation.  Latterly, 
also,  its  Importance  as  a  port  has  been  much  increased, 
owing  to  the  greater  facilities  given  to  it  by  the  excavation 
of  the  Gloucester  snd  Berkeley  canal,  by  which  the  intri- 
cate and,  sometimes,  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Severn 
to  avoided.  This  canal,  opened  in  1826.  is  18  m.  long  ;  it 
commences  at  Bharpnesse  Point,  about  21  m.  from  Berke- 
ley, and  end*  in  a  commodious  basin,  a  little  S.  of  Cloo- 
cester ;  It  Is  GO  ft.  wide,  and  being  18  ft.  deep,  is  capable  of 
floating  vessels  of  above  500  ton*  burden.  The  sharehold- 
ers, finding  their  subscribed  capital  insufficient,  applied  to 
government  for  a  loan,  with  the  interest  of  which  they  are 
I  still  burdened.  Gloucester,  since  the  opening  of  this  raani. 
|  has  had  considerable  trade  with  the  Went  Indies  snd  Bal 
I  tic.  There  belonged  to  the  port  In  January  1839,  259  vee- 
I  eels  of  the  burden  of  14 AW  tons.  The  receipts  of  the  ca> 
nnl  company,  in  1839,  amounted  to  £17.720,  and  the  cus- 
toms' duties  received  at  the  port.  In  1830.  to  £163.46*7 
The  railway,  nearly  finished  (1840).  between  this  place 
and  Birmingham  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  £950.000.  It 
to  about  50  m.  in  length,  and  to  a  very  Imports 
only  mean 
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Norman  conqueror,  It  was  nearly 
built,  when  the  present  cathedra! 
the  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
hub.  sided      i  oii-Iv  with  the  latl 


GLOUCESTER. 

ween  the  N.  and  W.  of  England,  and  from  1U  passing 
through  or  ucar  several  important  manufacturing  town*. 
A  short  railway  between  thU  town  and  Cheltenham  ha* 
been  open  for  some  year*.  The  manufactures  of  Glouce*- 
ler  are.  but  Inconsiderable.  Pin  making,  which  origtnHted 
in  1625,  used  to  employ  1300  hand* ;  bat  It  has  of  late 
year*  materially  declined.  A  bell  foundry  has  been  « 
laded  here  lor  about  a  century  and  a  half;  and  its 
new  used  to  be  considerable. 

Gloucester  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  33d  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  of 
ihe  bor.,  who  became  so  by  birth,  purchase,  or  apprentice- 
ship.  Registered  electors,  in  1 838-59 .  1047. 

Gloucester  possesses  numerous  charters  of  early  date ; 
but  that  by  which  it  was  formerly  governed,  and  on  which 
Its  privileges  are  founded,  was  granted  in  1073  by  Charles 
II..  who  received  from  the  city  X679  in  return.  The  local 
net*,  by  which  the  lighting  and  improvement  of  the  city 
are  regulated,  are  the  4th,  l?ih,  and  21st  of  Geo.  III.,  and 
the  1st  and  3d  of  Geo.  IV.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal <  Sbrporadoa  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
and  i*  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and 
r'lshi'  cn  counsellors.  The  civpornilwi  rer.  amounted  to 
X  1*1. 70.1  in  1KW  ;  but  that  sum  i nc I udes  a  sale  of  properly 
Aiiiouuiiug  to  jt'4H8.  The  poor-rates  of  the  bor.  were  es- 
timated at  X-M>3  ui  1-3 1 ;  the  rack  rents  at  the  same  time 
being  valued  at  Xi6,3l7.  The  ru>|i>m  of  borough -Engl i*h, 
>  hereby  estate*  descend  to  the  youngest  son.  prevails  here. 
A  county  court  is  held  once  a  month,  and  (here  is  a  court  of 
requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40s.  Markets, 
which  are  well  supplied,  are  hcl  I  on  Wednesday  and 
laturdny.  Fasti  for  chee«*\  rattle,  horses,  4ic  ,  are  held  on 
April  j,  July  5,  Sept.  38.  and  Nor.  38. 

The  history  of  Gloucester  carries  u*  back  to  the  time  of 
(he  Romans.  It  is  mentioned  in  Antonine's  Itinerary  as 
'  f  ;,'>i- 1.  r-i,  ir.d  v  i-i  •  .  .  •  .1  uy  « 'laudiW,  A.I).  44,  to 

repel  the  wild  Celts  of  8.  Wales.  Roman  coins  and  anll- 
quities  nre  constantly  dug  up  near  the  supposed  site  of  the 
old  encampment.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  it  surrendered  to 
the  king  of  VVeswi  in  577.  being  then  called  OUau  ctitrr. 
In  the  war  between  Robert  and  William,  the  sons  of  tlic 

and  was  re- 
in 

the  In- 

with  the  latter;  knd  hence,  at  the 
i ]\ i '  ci t v  titfiittc'ition^  wcr©  oril f* r * ■  i '  1  to  tic  1 1 '* 
stroyed.   The  gates  continued  to  stand  for  many  years  rub- 
seqtientlv  ;  but  even  of  tli«*c  only  the  name  remains. 

(jLorcasTsa,  county,  N.  J.  Situated  in  the  8.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contain*  5*>  «j  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Dela- 
ware river,  along  which  the  lands  are  highly  cultivated. 
Back  of  this  the  soil  is  sandy,  covered  with  pine  md  some 
other  timber  which  is  extensively  exported.  Drained  by 
Cooper's,  Btg  Timber,  Mantua  and  Raccoon  creeks,  and 
head  branches  of  Great  V-ee  Harbor  river.  It  contained 
in  1840.  10.484  neat  cattle.  9335  sheep,  24.31 1  swine;  and 
produced  31175  bushel*  of  wheat,  97.305  of  rye.  344.555 
of  Indinn  corn.  40,571  of  buckwheat.  9295*1  of  oats,  167,535 
of  potatoes,  777  |iounds  of  hops.  It  hail  ninety-three 
•lores,  three  lumber-yard*,  three  fulling  mills  flvewoollen- 
f  o  lories,  one  cotton  factory,  eleven  irlnss  lactone*,  two 
flouring  mill*,  twenty  one  grist-mills,  fitly  three  sawmill*. 
r>*>e  oil-mill,  four  tanneries,  live  distilleries,  one  |iottery, 
four  printing  otlices,  four  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodi 
nil:  Mx  arudemies,  305  students,  sixty  -eight  school*,  4330 
scholars.    I'op.  35,438.    Capital.  Woodbury. 

Gloccesteb.  county,  Va.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  380  n\.  m.  Organised  in  1653. 
Bounded  H.W  by  York  river.  N".  by  Piankatank  river.  It 
contained  in  1840,  7778  neat  cattle,  4014  sheep,  14.103 
swine;  and  produced  56  335  bushels  of  wheat,  306.564  of 
Indian  corn.  374*  of  barley,  61,775  of  oats,  13,767  of  pota- 
toes, S439  [>ounds  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty  stores,  seven- 
teen grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  three  tanneries;  four  acad- 
emies 98  students,  ten  schools.  316  scholars.  Pop.,  whites, 
4413  :  staves.  5691 ;  free  coloured.  613  ;  total.  10.715.  Cap- 
ital. t;!..uce*tcr,C.  H. 

t» Lort  r*TSR.  p.  t..  and  port  of  entrv.  Essex  co..  Mass..  30 
nt.  N  R.  Boston,  470  W.   Incorporated  In  1639.  The  town 
ship  Includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
e*»|»e  Ann.  ns  well  as  a  portion  of  the  main  laud.    It  for- 
merly included  the 


insula,  but  the  township  of 
R«>ek port  has  been  taken  from  its  N.  pnrt.  A  canal  has 
b*en  cut  across  the  isthmus,  for  the  passage  of  small 
vessels.  The  harbour  is  on  the  8  side  of  the  peninsula, 
where  is  a  considerable  village,  containing  five  churches, 
one  Congregational,  one  Cnitnrinn.  one  Methodist*  one 
Hn  prist,  and  one  I'niversallst.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  and  it  presents  an  ocean  view  of  great  ex- 


GLUCKSTA  DT. 

1840,  was  17,073.  On  Thatcher's  Island  a  little  8.R.,  an 
two  lighthouses.  The  village  of  Handy  bay  is  on  the  E 
side  of  the  peninsula  about  5  m.  from  the  harbour,  and 
contains  three  churches,  one  congregational,  one  Baptist, 
and  one  Universalis!.  The  t.  In  1840.  bad  four  commer- 
cial houses  in  fhrewn  trade,  thirty-two  retail  stores,  two 
lumber  yards,  four  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  print 
ing-ornce.one  weekly  and  one  i 


ing-nfnee.  one  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspaper,  one 
academy,  46  students,  twenty  sis.  schools,  1238  scholars 
Pop.  6350. 

Gloccestkk,  t.  Providence  co,  R.  I.,  16  m.  W  S.W 
Providence,  50  m.  E.  by  N.  Hartford.  IX  First  titled 
about  1700.  Incorporated  in  1730.  Watered  by  Chepachel 
river,  which  afford*  water-power,  and  on  which  is  the 
nourishing  manufacturing  v.  of  Chepacket.  It  contains 
eleven  stores,  two  cotton  factories  with  1608  spindles,  four 
grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mill*,  one  tannery ;  twenty-four 
schools,  586  scliolars.   Pop.  3304. 

GiorcEsTEa,  t,  Gloucester  co,  N.  J,  10  m.  8.E.  Wood- 
bury. The  N.  pnrt  produce  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  the 
8.  part  consists  chiefly  of  pine  forest.  Drained  by  Coop 
er's  and  Rig  Timber  creeks.  It  contains  thirteen  stores, 
four  glass-factories,  two  (louring  mills,  three  grist  mills, 
eleveu  saw  mills,  two  tanneries ;  ten  schools,  998  scholar*. 
Pop.  3837. 

Gloucester,  C.  I?.,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Gloucester  co.,  Va., 
85  m.  E.  Richmond,  170  W.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  county  clerk's  office,  an  academy,  a  female  seminary, 
four  stores,  and  about  196  inhabitants. 

GLOVER,  p.  t,  Orleans  co..  V<  ,  39  m.  N.N.E.  Montpe- 
ller,  550  W.  Chartered  1783,  first  settled  In  1797.  Water- 
ed by  head  branches  of  Barton  river.  Long  pond,  partly 
in  this  i.  and  partly  in  Greensboro',  was  a  mile  and  a  halt 
long  and  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  discharged  its  waters 
8.  into  a  brnnch  of  Lamoille  river.  On  the  6th  of  June 
1810,  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  an  outlet  in  this  pond 
to  the  N.,  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  Use  supply  of  water 
in  Barton  river.  A  smalt  channel  was  excavated,  but  the 
.V  barrier  of  the  pond  consisted  entirely  of  quicksand,  ex- 
cepting a  slight  encrusting  of  clay  next  to  the  water.  The 
sand  was  immediately  removed  by  the  current,  and  the 
clay  was  insufficient  to  sustain  the  pressure,  and  the  whole 
pond  suddenly  broke  loose,  and  was  entirely  emptied  ln  15 
minutes.  The  deluge  ndvanced  like  a  wnll  of  waters  60 
or  70  ft.  in  height,  and  90  rods  wide,  levelling  the  forests 
and  hills  and  filling  up  valllea,  sweeping  off*  mills,  houses, 
barns  and  fences,  as  well  as  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and 


barely  giving  the  Inhabitants  time  to  escape  for  their  lives 
to  the  elevated  ground.  A  rock  supposed  to  weigh  more 
than  100  tons  was  removed  half  a  mile  from  its  bed.  and 
the  deluge  reached  lake  Memphremagng,  37  m.  distant, 
in  about  six  hours  from  the.  time  of  leaving  the  pond.  The 
bed  of  the  pond  Is  now  partly  cultivated,  and  a  pnrt 
grown  with  trees,  bushes,  and  wild  grass,  and  a 
brook  runs  through  It  forming  the  head  brnnch  of  ! 
river.  Marks  of  the  ravages  are  still  visible,  along  the 
course  of  Barton  river.  The  t.  contains  one  store,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw 
mills;  ten  schools.  338 scholars.   Pop.  1110. 

GLYNN,  county.  Ga.  situated  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  035  sq.  ni.  Bounded  S  B.  by  Alatntna- 
ha  river  and  sound,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  with  St.  Simons 
ind  Jyklll  Islands  on  its  coast.  It  contained  in  1840,  8330 
neat  cattle,  693  sheep,  1980  swine;  and  produced  40,530 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  30,410  of  potatoes,  1.U37.J0U  poui.ds 
of  rice.  3,333.000  of  cotton.  39,000  of  sugar.  It  bad  nine 
stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mlll ;  one  academy,  40  stu- 
dents. Pop.,  whites,  "Ml ;  slaves,  4400;  free  coloured,  3; 
total.  5303.   Capital  Brunswick. 

GOAT  ISLAND,  or  Iris  island.  N.  Y.  Situated  In  Niaga- 
ra river,  at  the  great  falls,  extending  to  the  brow  of  the 
precipice,  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  river  into  two  un- 
equal parts.  It  la  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,  and 
contains  75  acres  of  rich  and  heavily  timbered  land.  The 
names  of  visiters  have  been  carved  la  the  bark  of  the 
trees  from  1700  to  the  present  time.  A  walk  has  been 
made  near  the  water,  around  the  aland.  A  large 
ha*  been  laid  out,  and  a  neat  cottage  has  been  built,  < 
a  bonk  Is  kept.  In  which  visiters  are  requested  to  I 
It  forms  a  pleasant  appendage  of  the 


i  It  Is  the  can.,  tn  a  marshy  tract  on  the 
it  30  m. 


\  a  tow  n  of  the  Danish  dom.,  duchy  of 

left  bank  of  the  Elbe, about  tf  mrfrom  Its  i 
in.  N.W.  Altono.  Pop.  (1835)  6.000.  It 
a  fortress  of  some  strength  ;  but,  since  1814,  its 
been  nearly  demolished.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  large  prison.  It  Is  traversed  by  several  ca- 
nals, but  has  a  very  deficient  supply  of  good  drinkable 
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water,  on  which  account  the  ram  has  to  be  carefully  pre 
served  In  cisterns.  It  a  the  seat  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
superior  judicial  courts  of  the  prov. ;  and  has  a  school  at 
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1830,  Gluck- 
ly  en- 
e- 


,  and  various 

l  a  free  port.  Iu  Inhab.  are 
gaged  in  trade,  navigation,  and  ibe  Grcenlai 
ry.    (Bergham  ;  Stein,  ire.) 

GO.V  a  city  of  Htndoatao.  and  the  cap.  of  the 
dominions  in  the  East,  pro  v.  Bejapoor,  on  an  ial.  of  the 
mine  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mnndona,  330  m.  8AE. 
Bombay  ;  lat.  150  30'  Nn  long.  74°  2*  E.  Pop.  reduced  to 
rli. mi  4000,  it  having  been  nearly  superseded  by  New  Goa 
i-r  Panjim,  built  on  the  sen-shore  about  5  m.  distant,  which 
has  a  |M>p.  of  about  90,000.  The  old  city,  now  almost  dc 
<erted  except  by  priests,  is  "  a  city  of  churches ;  and  the 
wealth  of  provinces  seema  to  have  been  expended  In  their 
.  rcctkon."  The  ancient  specimens  of  architecture  at  this 
place  far  excel  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  mod- 
ern limes  in  any  other  part  of  the  East,  both  in  grandeur 
and  taste.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  built  after  the 
plan  of  St.  Peter*i  at  Rome,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  ac- 
curate copy.  The  church  of  St.  Dominic k  is  decorated 
with  paintings  of  Italian  masters ;  and  that  of  the  Jesuits 
contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavler,  a  sepulchre  of 
black  marble,  richly  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing various  passages  of  hia  life.  The  cathedral  ia  worthy 
of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Augus- 
tine church  and  convent  is  also  a  noble  pile  of  building. 
Most  of  the  churches  are,  however,  going  rapidly  to  ruin, 
and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  viceroy*  has  been  lone  un- 
occupied ;  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  impiis! 
Hon,  though  'entire,  has  been  shut  up  for  many  years'. 
(Ruthanan't  Christian  Rrtrarthu.  <Vr.  p.  '245  : 

New  Goa.  founded  early  in  the  lNh  century,  and  now  the 
leaidence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  principal  Portuguese  inhnb., 
is  a  well-built  town,  the  houses  being  of  stone,  and  roofed 
with  tiles,  a  circumstance  unusual  in  Hindostan.  Thin  lay- 
ers of  oyster  shell  generally  supply  the  place  of  glass  in  the 
windows.  A  fine  causeway,  3  m  in  length,  connects  the  town 
with  Ban  Pedro  (the  present  residence  of  the  archbishop  of 
Goa),  and  serves  to  shut  out  the  sea  from  an  extensive 
tract,  partly  in  cultivation,  and  partly  occupied  by  salt-pits. 

New  Goa  has  a  harbour,  reckoned  one  of  the  beet  in 
India,  but,  during  the  rainy  season,  so  much  mud  is  brought 
into  it  by  the  river,  thai  ships  of  large  burden  find  it 
difficult  to  enter.  Like  another  harbour  on  the  8.  side  of 
Goa  Wand,  it  Is  defended  by  several  forts  and 
both  the  towna  are  also  fortified,  but  not  stronirlv 


The  inhab.of  Goa  are  principally  the  mixed  d 
ant*  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  native*,  and  .African  slave* ; 
there  are  some  Jews  j  native  Portuguese  are  few.  The 
wholesale  trade  la  in  the  hand*  of  the  Christian  pop.,  the 
retail  in  those  of  the  Jewa  and  Hindoo  natives.  Though 
formerly  the  centre  of  eastern  commerce.  Gun  has  now 
only  an  Inconsiderable  trade  with  the  mother  country  and 
the  Portuguese  settlements  In  China  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  Imports  are  chiefly  piece-goods,  raw  silk.  Ivo- 
ry, sugar,  woollens,  glass,  and  a  few  other  European  arti- 
cles, its  exports  are  very  trifling,  nnd  are  chiefly  hemp, 
betel  nut,  cowries,  and  toys,  beads,  dec.,  for  Africa. 

The  territories  possessed  by  Portugal  in  Hindostan,  ex- 
clusive of  Damann  and  Uiu,  are  confined  to  the  district 
around  Goo,  40  ni.  in  length  by  30  in  breadth,  below  the  VV. 
ghauts,  having  N.  the  dom.  of  Sattarah,  E.  and  K.  the 
British  territories,  and  W.  the  ocean  ;  with  a  total  pop. 
of  about  417,000  inhnb.  Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo  • 
sovereigns  of  Bijanagur  by  a  Mohammedan  prince  of  the 
Bhamenee  dynasty  in  1460;  and  In  1510  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Albuquerque,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  Portu- 
guese poeseMoru  M  India.  During  the  16th  century,  the  | 
Portuguese  were  masters  of  a  number  of  placet  on  the  sca- 
coasts  of  India  but  their  territories  at  no  period  extended 
far  inland.  In  1807,  Goa  fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  held  it  till  1815.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  Portu- 
gal, this  colony  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Donna  Maria 
I.    (Hamilton  $  K.  1.  (iauttttr.  £•<-.) 

GODALMING,  a  bar.,  town,  nnd  par.  of  England,  co. 
Sun  ry,  hund.  of  the  same  name.  4  m.  S.H.W.  Guildford, 
and  31  m.  S.W.  London,  on  the  Wry.  Area  of  parish  (In- 
cluding the  eight  tlthings),  8470  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  4539, 
of  whom  2650  were  Included  in  the  town  tithing.  The 
town,  situated  In  a  valley,  Is  nearly  surrounded  by  high 
and  steep  ground.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
which  extends  about  j  m.  along  the  high  road  from  London 
to  Portsmouth,  but  it  la  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  Instif 
ficiently  lighted.   The  village  of  Crownpiu  stands  about 

tm.  8.E..  and  that  of  Femcomb  about  the  same  distance 
.£■  of  the  town ;  and  both  are  nearly  united  to  It  by 


GOLNITZ. 

Attached  to  the  church  ia  a  nod 
are  several  Sunday  schools  In  the  i 

Godalming,  anciently  a  clothing  town  of  some 
present  possesses  very  little  Importance  beyond  being  a  i 
of  considerable  thoroughfare.  There  are  four  or  five 
the  river  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  parchment,  and  lea- 
ther, at  which  about  fifty  hands  are  employed ;  and  the 
manufactory  of  cotton  dockings  gives  employment  to  about 
eighty  persons.  (Man.  Bound.  Ren.)  All  the  mills  are 
worked  by  water-power.  Timber,  bark,  and  bops  are  ex- 
ported. The  river  Wey  is  made  navigable  from  Guildford, 
under  the  33d  of  Geo.  II. ;  and  coals  are  brought  op  here  ia 
considerable  quantities.    (Muu.  Corp.  Rep.) 

The  old  corporation  of  this  town  consisted  of  a  wardea 
and  eight  assistants,  and  was  chiefly  governed  by  a  charter 
granted  in  the  18th  of  Charles  II.  The  present  govern n»est 
is  vested  in  four  aldermen  (one  being  warden),  aod  twenty 
one  counsellors.  The  local  act,  regulating  the  paving.  *u-_ 
of  the  town.  Is  the  6lb  of  Geo.  IV. ;  and  the  rate*  levied 
under  it  average  about  £310  a  year.  The  poor-rates,  watch 
are  decreasing,  were  £3,300 in  105.  Market*  on  Saturday: 
fairs  for  horses  and  farming  stock,  Feb.  13th  and  July  IMl 
GODAVERV,  a  considerable  river  of  Hindustan,  throaga 
the  central  part  of  which  it  flows,  extending  through  Dearly 
9°  of  long.  Iu  course  lies  between  those  of  the  Xerbudda 
nnd  Xiilmniiddy  on  the  X..  and  the  Krithnaon  the  S„  chiefly 
through  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Bermr.  It  n«es  by 
numerous  streams  in  the  W.  ghauts,  about  tat,  30°  X_  and 
lone  ~\->  V...  nnd  runs  in  a  direction  generally  I",  but  »1ta 
n  slight  inclination  southward,  to  near  long.  SOP  E»  Frost 
this  point  It  flows  mostly  S.E.  for  about  90  in.,  bounding 
the  prov.  Hyderabad  X.E.,  and  separates  near  RajaUmua- 
dry  (X.  Circars)  Into  two  arms,  which  full  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  between  lat.  16°  30*  and  16°  40'.  enclosing  a  feral* 
delta,  with  an  area  of  about  500  sq.  m.  The  entire  i<  nra 
of  the  Godavery  U  estimated  at  about  800  m.,  and  daring  the 
rainy  season  it  Is  in  many  parts  1J  m.  wide,  iu  chief  sifts- 
enta  are  the  Wynegunga,  with  iu  numerous  trit 


E.  of  the  town ;  and  both  are  nearlv  united  to  it  by 
uses.  The  church  is  spacious,  with  a  lofty  steeple  con- 
ning eight  bells :  the  living  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage 
the  Dean  of  Salisbury.    There  are  places  of  worship 


Independents,  and 
1  m.  from  the  town,  ia 
minded  In  1632.  The 
In  1783. 


with  timber,  but  no  very 
them.    {Hamilton' $  K.  I.  Oai,  4-t.) 

GOFFSTOWN,  p,  t..  Hillsborough  co.,  X.       16  «  S. 
Concord.  468  YV.   Incorporated  in  1761.  first  settled  is  17m 
Bounded  E.  by  Merrimac  river,  m  which.  < 
town,  are  Amoskeag  Falls.   The  river 
in  hnlf  a  mile,  and  around  these  talis  ia  a 
by  Pucataqoog  river,  which  affords  water- 
tains  two  churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  1 
store*,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  th 
factories  with  ti.uuO  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  nine  «a» 
mil  is,  three  tanneries;  one  academy,  forty-five  ctudeao, 
eleven  schools,  815  scholars.   Pop.  2.376. 

GOLCOXDA,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindustan,  peer 
Hyderabad,  on  a  hill  about  3  m.  YV.  of  the  city  of  that  aaase, 
and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an  extensive  Hindoo  kingdom,  b 
is  chiefly  noted  as  a  dept>t  for  diamonds,  which  are  brought 
to  it  to  be  polished  and  pre|»red  for  sale  from  other  traits, 
mostly  In  the  Balagbatit  districu.  Iu  immediate  vlcfcili 
contains  no  diamond  mines. 

GoLTOXDA,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pope  cn„  III.  S15  to.  S.S-E. 
Springfield,  796  YV.  Situated  on  the  X.  YV.  aide  of  Ohis 
river,  at  the  entrance  of  Lusk  creek.  It  contains  a  brick 
court- house,  36  feet  square,  two  stories  high,  with  a  Drat 
cupola,  a  jail,  four  stores,  about  thirty  dwellings,  nnd  M 
inhabitants. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Ljegnitx. 
cap.  clre.  of  Goldberg-Hainau  ;  on  the  Katabacb,  a  tributary 
of  the  Oder,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riejrngehirge,  13  m.  S.W. 
by  YV.  Liegnit*.  Pop.  (1838)  7,093.  It  is  the  seat  of  ia* 
council  and  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and  town,  and  baa 
a  high  school  [burgher  echult).  at  which  \Vallen»tc-in  war 
educated.  The  inhabilanU  are  chiefly  occupied  in  weaviag 
woollen  cloth,  but  have  nlso  manufacture*  of  flannel*,  wool- 
len stockings,  gloves,  Il<  ,  and  considerable  dye  worms. 
The  town  derived  iU  name  from  a  neighbouring  gr»ld  nun* 
now  abandoned,  but  formerly  very  productive.  The  haaa 
let  of  YVahlstadt,  about  6  m.  E.  of  this  town,  ia  metunvsaas 
In  Prussian  history  for  the  decisive  and  important  vtcHtry 
gained  on  the  26th  of  Aug.,  1813,  by  Marshal  Blue  her  aad 
the  landwehr  under  his  command,  over  the  French  under 
Mncdooaid.  The  latter  lost  15.000  men.  killed  and  wound 
ed,  and  102  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  am 
querora. 

GOLDS  BOROUGH,  p.  U  Hancock  co..  Me.,  HI  m  K 
Augusta.  693  YV.   Incorporated  in  1789.  It. 
of  a  peninsula  ■ 

Itl 


.unded  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  8>  by  Go 
on  the  K.  and  Frenchman'*  bay  on  the 


mills,  three  sawmills,  two  tan  eeriest 

larkeMow"*  Hungary,  «*•  »««•,  « 

S.YV.Epcrie..   Pop.  5,000.   It  is  the  seat  of  n  mining  < 
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GOMBROON. 

cil  and  tribunal,  and  has  considerable  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per iron-forge*,  and  cutlery  and  Iron-wire  factories.  It* 
inhab.  are  partly  Bom.  Catholics  and  partly  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

GOMBROON,  or  BUNDER- ABB  AS  (Port  of  Abbns," 
sn.  Hormui  or  Hanmoiia),  a  seaport  lown  of  Persia,  prov. 
Kertnan.  but  at  present  belonging  to  the  Imarnof  Muscat, 
on  the  Persian  gulf,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Ormuc, 
and  100  m.  8.  Kerman.   Pop.  from  4,000  to  5,000,  chiefly 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Kurd*,  with  a  few  Armenia.:*  and  Be- 
douins.  The  town  stands  on  a  slope  approaching  the  tea  in 
a  barren  and  desolate  country :  it  is  about  three-fourths  of 
i  mile  in  arc,  and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.   The  houses 
are  few  and  wretchedly  constructed,  and  the  people  are 
mostly  lodged  In  Inn-  '    Gombroon  appears  to  have  been 
a  town  of  very  little  Importance  before  1622,  when  Shah 
Abbas,  assisted  by  the  English,  drove  the  Portuguese  from 
the  islaud  of  Oruiux,  and  transferred  the  commerce  to  this 
port.    Instead  of  being  carried  by  sea  up  to  Buporah,  and 
the  N.  parts  of  the  gull,  many  of  the  Imports  from  India  and 
Africa  were  now  landed  at  Gombroon,  and  transported  by 
caravan*  to  the  Interior,  so  that  it  became  for  a  lime  the 
emporium  of  Persia.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  for 
a  long  period,  had  large  factories  here ;  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  route  to  the  interior 
having  become  interrupted  by  wars  and  commotions,  the 
factories  were  left  to  decay  or  destruction,  and  the  Kuro|>can 
merchants  removed  to  Bushlre,  now  the  centre  of  the  trade. 
Some  remains  of  the  English  factory  still  exist,  but  the 
Dutch  is  the  only  one  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  ; 
It  Is  used  by  the  Imam  as  an  occasional  residence.  Gom- 
broon appears  to  present  more  natural  advantages  for  a 
commercial  town  than  Bushlre,  the  route  froui  it  leading  by 
natural  passes  into  the  heart  of  Persia ;  and  when,  some 
years  ago,  hushirc  temiiiicd  in  a  disturbed  state,  commerce 
speedily  found  its  way  again  into  this  channel.    Even  now 
its  trade  is  considerable,  and  is  said  to  be  increasing.  Per- 
sian carpet*,  tobacco,  and  dried  fruits  form  its  exports ;  its 
ini|wirts,  wlin  h  are  chiefly  piece  goods,  Indian  cloths,  and 
China  ware,  w  ere  estimated,  in  1827,  nt  nearly  three  lacs  of 
I  a  year.   The  Imam,  at  the  same  period,  collected  a 
"  from  8,000  to  10,000  dolls,  a  year  from  the  tow  n, 
ily  without  the  walls  are  the  cemeteries  of  the 
inhab..  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are 
'e  tank*  excavated  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
the  largest  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  half  a 
(  H'kiUiock  ;  Kewtftkornt,  in.,  in  Oeog.  Journal,  v. 
and  viii..  ax.) 
COM  ERA.  one  of  the  Canaries,  which  see. 
GONDAB,  a  large  city,  commonly  called  the  cap.  of 
Abya*inia,  klngd.  Aiuhara,  prov.  Dembea,  on  the  Agrab, 
about  20  m.  N\  lake  Tsana  or  Demben,  970  m.  E.  by  8.  Sen- 
near,  and  1260  S.S.E.  Cairo ;  lat.  N.  12°  34'  30",  long.  E. 
370  30*  15".   Pop,  said,  by  Rappel,  to  be  reduced  to  1,000 
families.    It  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  low  lands,  and.  when  seen  from  a  distance,  resem- 
bles more  a  forest  than  a  city,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
trees  that  surround  Its  churches.   The  city  Is  built  in  a 
straggling  manner,  occupying  a  space  about  11  m.  in  circ. ; 
the  houses,  which  are  mean  and  wretched,  are  either  of 
plaster  or  stone,  having  one  story  and  a  high  thatched  roof. 
The  only  structure  worth  notice  is  the  royal  palace,  a  square 
Gothic  stone  building  flanked  with  towers,  and  once  con- 
sisting of  four  stories :  it  wss  built  under  the  direction  of 
Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry.  A  great  part  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  the  lower  floors  still 
contain  ample  accommodation.   One  room,  used  as  an  au- 
dience chamber,  Is  120  feet  long.   The  churches,  of  which 
there  are  above  forty,  have  no  pretensions  either  to  beauty 
or  convenience.   There  are  very  few  shops,  and  all  goods 
for  sale  are  exposed  In  the  great  square.   The  people  of 
Gondar  have  for  some  years  been  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
the  wild  tribes  by  which  it  is  surrounded.   The  city  Is  now 
In  the  hands  of  the  Gallas,  who.  for  a  long  period,  have 
been  the  scourge  of  the  Abyssinia  as.    (Rittcr'i  Africa,  1., 
898  ;  Oobat't  JlhyttiniA,  78,  168.  179.) 

GOOCHLAND,  county.  Va.,  centrally  situated,  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  330  *q.  m.  Hounded  8.  by 
James  river,  and  drained  by  small  streams  flowing  into  it. 
It  contains  coal  of  a  good  quality,  and  some  gold  has  been 
found.  It  contained,  in  1840,  5,727  neat  cattle,  5,364  sheep, 
11.377  swine  |  and  produced  79,617  bushels  of  wheat,  230.030 
of  Indian  corn.  170,023  of  oats,  10.326  of  potatoes.  433,000  of 

ton;  value  of  gohl  produced.  » 1,800.  It  had ''twenty 1V0 
stores,  two  flooring  mills,  twenty-two  grist-mills,  fourteen 
saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  two  distilleries  ;  nine  schools,  139 


G  OH  HAM. 

scholars.   Pop.,  whites,  3.570;  slaves,  5,500;  free  1 
690  ;  total,  9,700.    Capital.  Goochland.  C.  H. 

Goochland.  C.  II.,  p.  v..  capital  of  Goochland  co.,  V«l, 
30  m.  W.N.W.  Richmond,  130  W.    Situated  one  mile  N. 
of  James  river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  one  store, 
several  dwellings.   Nelt  proceeds  of  the  post-office, 


*  WMtstoca,  is  Oner,  J<mm.,r»r\  a.,  I8S8.  tJcal.  KcstpuwrM,  who 
TOIN-.J  fcimbrcwa  in  lit-'.  »r«^  The  bnucn gj'^'''r"^r4'  m>,,e 

ss  is  sit  onanist  town,  «r»  itrj  narrow  u4  dirty.    U*,ma,  b"'  *" 


GOOD  HOPE  (CAPE  OF).   See  Cam  or  Good  Hone. 
Good  Hops,  l.  Hocking  co.,  O.   Watered  by  Hocking 
river.    It  contains  two  paper  mills.   Pop.  409. 

GOODWIN  SAND;*,  famous  and  very  dangerous  sand 
banks,  off  the  E.  const  of  the  co.  Kent,  about  4  in.  E.  Deal 
and  stretching  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  10  m.  These  Kinds 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  once  made  part  of  the  Kent- 
ish land,  and  in  have  been  submerged  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  1. 
Tbey  are  very  dangerous:  vessel*  riding  In  the  Downs 
being  sometimes  driven  upon  them,  and  generally  wrecked  ; 
occasionally  through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
pilots,  but  more  frequently  from  the  violence  of  the  8.  E. 
and  N.E.  winds.  They  aie  divided  into  two  principal  parts 
by  a  narrow  channel :  in  many  places  they  are  dry  at  low 
water,  and  some  spot*  appear  even  sooner.  The  N.  division 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  lying  N.  and  8.,  being  about  34  m. 
long,  and  i{  m.  broad  :  the  N .  end,  called  the  North  Sand 
Head,  is  about  7  in.  from  the  coast,  its  position  being  mark- 
ed by  a  light-vessel.  The  Bunt  Head,  on  the  W.  aide,  i*  very 
dangerous.  The  largest  rput  that  dries  on  this  sand  has 
got  from  seamen  the  name  of  Jamaica  island.  The  S.  part 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands  is  about  7  m.  in  length  ;  at  its  N. 
end  It  Is  about  -2\  m.  in  breadth,  gradually  diminishing  to 
ward  the  S.W.  till  it  terminates  in  the  narrow  point  called 
South  Sand  Head,  marked  by  a  light-vessel,  moored  about 
3  in.  from  shore.  But  it  is  right  to  observe  that  the  position 
of  these  snnds  varies  more  or  less  every  year,  through  the 
joint  influence  of  storms  and  tides. 

GOOLE,  a  town  and  river  port  of  England,  W.  Riding, 
co.  York,  on  the  Ou*c,  22  m.  W.  Hull.  A  few  year*  ago 
Goole  was  an  obscure  hamlet ;  and  i*  indebted  for  its  rapid 
rise  to  its  situation  on  the  Ousc,  at  the  polut  where  It  is 
joined  by  the  canal,  belonging  to  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gation Company,  from  Ferry  bridge ;  and  to  its  also  being 
contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the  Don  with  the  Ouse.  To 
g  eng^ed  injihese  groat  liiie^o/ 

and  with  the  liver,  have  been 
3scs  of  sufficient  security  having  nlso 
been  built,  Goole  veo*  made  a  bonding  port  in  1828 ;  and  It 
has  since  continued  to  increase  in  pop.  and  importance.  In 
1839  the  gross  customs*  dutie*  collected  at  Goole  amounted 
to  £79,004.  The  distance  Inland,  and  the  difficulty  of  navi- 
gating the  Ouse,  are  tiio  principal  drawbacks  on  Goole ; 
but  vessels  drawing  15  or  16  feel  water  have,  by  taking  ad 
vantage  of  the  title,  reached  it  in  safety. 

GOREE,  an  isl.  and  town  adjacent  to  the  W.  coast  nf 
Africa,  in  lat.  14°  39'  55"  N..  long.  17°  36*  25"  W.,  on  the 
8.  side  of  Cape  de  Verd.  belonging  to  the  French,  and 
forming  a  part  nf  their  colony  of  Senegal.  The  Island  Is 
merely  a  barren  rock,  about  3  m.  in  circuit,  very  steep  on 
Its  W.,  8.,  and  E.  sides,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  small 
elevated  plateau,  on  which  Is  Fort  St.  Michael,  command- 
ing the  town.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Island  Is  a  small 
harbour,  affording  good  anchorage  for  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Tite  town  of  Goree  occupie*  more  than  2- 3d*  of  the 
island.  Pop.  (IKSOt  4860,  of  whom  only  eighteen  were 
European*.  It*  street*  are  rather  narrow,  but  straight  and 
clean ;  its  houses,  built  of  basalt  cemented  with  mortar, 
are  terraced  in  the  Italian  style.  It  has  a  civil  and  com- 
mercial tribunal,  and  is  an  entrepot  for  gum  Senegal,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  oilier  production*  of  the  const.  The  island 
is  deficient  in  water,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  the 
mainland;  but  it  is  *niri  to  he  healthy.  It  was  taken 
possession  nf  by  the  Dutch  in  1617;  by  the  English  In 
1603;  by  De  Kuvter  two  years  afterwards;  and  by  the 
French  In  1677. 

GOBI!  AM.  p.  t.,  Cumberland  co..  Me,  GO  m.  S.W.  Augusta, 
541  W.  First  M  ttl.  d  in  1736, incorporated  in  1764.  Bounded 
N.E.  by  Presiimp  cut  r.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal 
passes  through  it.  It  contains  a  congregational  church,  all 
academy,  with  a  female  department,  three  grift-mills,  four 
saw-mills,  one  powder  mill ;  one  academy,  30T 
twenty-three  schools,  1 160  scholars.   Pop.  3001. 

<; or  11  am.  p.  t.,  Coos  co.,  N.H,  197m.  T 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  White  T' 
Incorporated  in  1836.   It  con  in  I 
church,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mtll,  one 
schools,  forty  four  *cholars.   Pop.  156. 

GoaRAM.  p.  L,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y,  197  m.  W.  Albany, 
340  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Canandaigua  lake.  Drained  by 
Flint  cr.  Organized  In  1807.  It  contain*  three  churches, 
one  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist,  three  (tores,  three 
nill*.  three  grl*l-mlll»,  three  saw-mills,  two  tonne- 
3R«  1001 
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ties ,  one  academy,  120  student*,  twenty  one  rchooU,  U23 
scholar*.    Pop,  2779. 

Gorman,  p.  t.,  l.ucus  co.,  O.,  180  m.  N.W.  Columbus, 
511  W.  Wnteied  by  Tiffin*  r.  It  has  three  schools,  ninety 
live  Hcholnrs.   Pop.  343. 

GORITZ  (Germ.  Govt,  Ital.  Gvrhia),  a  town  of  the  k. 
of  Illyria,  guv.  Trieste,  cap.  cur.  of  «ume  niuue;  on  the 
Ixinzo,  12  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  21  m.  N.N.VV.  Trieste. 
Pop.  (1838)  «*252.  It  ti  composed  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town.  The  first,  situated  on  a  hlU,  i*  the  more  ancient;  it 
U  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  partly  ruined  castle, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  count*  of  Gore,  now  uaed  ua  a 
priM.n  ;  the  second,  eilu  Ued  beneath  the  former,  is  a  well- 
built  tow  n,  its  houses  beiug  mostly  modem,  and  its  streets 
clean  and  furnished  with  footpaths.  Goritz  has  a  fine 


cathedral,  four  other  churches,  a.  handsome  bishop's  palace, 
and  other  noble  residences,  some  barracks,  occupying  what 
was  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college,  a  rircle-hnll.  town-house, 
almshouses,  and  an  elegant  new  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  superior  tribunal  of  the  circle,  and  of  a  non-suffragan 
bishop ;  and  has  nn  episcopal  seminary  for  the  whole  gov. 
of  Trieste,  n  philosophical  academy,  gy  mnasium,  superior 
female  school,  belonging  to  Ursuline  nuns,  a  Pi  oris  t  college, 
Jews'  school,  teachers'  academy,  and  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture and  arts.  It  hot  three  sugar-refineries,  siiks,  rosoglio, 
leather,  and  various  other  factories,  dye-bouses,  and  a 
brbik  general  trade.  The  ex  king  of  France,  Charles  X., 
died  at  Gorltt  in  1836.  {Oflerr.  .Vat.  Eneyc.  ;  Bergkaus  ; 
Cawtahch.) 

GOKLITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz, 
cap.  circ.  of  snmc  name,  on  the  Neisse.  52  m.  W.  by  8. 
Liegnitz.  Pop.  (1838)  13,070.  It  Is  walled,  and  is  entered 
by  six  eatcs,  and  has  three  suburbs.  The  town  I*  in  gene- 
ral well  built,  and  In  a  flourishing  state,  with  wide  streets 
and  spurious  squures.  It  haa  several  fine  public  edifkes, 
including  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  edifice  of 
the  15th  century,  'he  town-hall,  ate.  There  are  four 
hospitals,  a  prison,  orphan  asylum,  gymnasium,  and  three 
public  libraries.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle, 
of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  town  and  circle,  the  princi- 
pality of  Gortilz,  fee.,  a  board  of  taxation,  and  the  Ober- 
lansilz  association  of  arts  and  m  re  nee*.  A  Rood  deal  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  is  made  here;  there  is  also  an 
active  trade  in  the  linen  fsbrics  and  wool  of  the  surround- 
ing districts.  The  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  wares, 
bell  casting,  tanning,  lithographic  and  other  print  mc.  linen 
bleaching.  &.c,  nre  the  other  chief  branches  of  Industry. 

GORl  CKPORE,  a  distr.  of  British  Hindostan.  presld. 
Bengal,  prov.  Oude,  between  lat.  95Q  40-  and  27°  40*  N., 
and  long.  810  50-  Bnd  Mo  30*  E..  having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  the 

r  and  " 


distr.  Bonus,  8.  those  of  Gh»zipoor  and  Junnpnre,  and  VV, 
the  dom.  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.  Are*.  9520  so.  in.  Pop. 
not  specified  la  the  returns.  The  Goggra  divides  it  Into 
two  portions  Azimghur  and  Go  ruck  poor  Proper.  The 
former  division  many  years  ago  contained  about  350.190 
begas  of  land  in  cultivation,  assessed  nt  954.135  ru|>ees; 
and  the  latter,  363,872  begas  in  cultivation,  assessed  at 
792,205  rupees.  A  great  extent  of  the  surface  consist*  of 
jungle-forest.  Inhabited  by  elephmts  and  other  formidable 
wild  animals;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ranges  there  Is  a 
very  extensive,  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy  tract  of  coun- 
try called  the  trrriani.  Chief  towns,  Gornckpore  the  cap., 
and  Azimghur.  Total  public  revenue  (1829-30)  £'169.690. 
This  territory  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  British  by 
cession  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  in  1801. 

GOSHEN,  p.  U.  Sullivan  co  N.  II..  40  m.  W.  by  \  Con- 
cord, 480  W.  Sunapu  mt.  lies  in  its  8.E.  part.  Drained 
by  head  branches  of  Sugar  river.,  a  tributary  of  Connecti- 
cut river.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  Congregational, 
one  Baptist,  one  Freewill  Buptist;  two  store*,  one  grist- 
mill, three  saw-mills ;  ten  schools,  267  scholars.    Pop.  779. 

Gosukv,  p.  U.  Hampshire  co„  Mass.,  12  m.  N.W.  North- 
ampton, 105  m.  W.  by  N.  Boston,  393  W.  Incorporated  In 
1781.  Several  minerals,  among  which  Is  the  emerald,  are 
found  here.  It  contain*  two  churches,  one  Congregational 
and  one  Baptist;  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  eight  saw-mills; 
Ave  schools,  204  scholars.   Pop.  556. 

Gositrcs,  p.  t.,  Litchfield  co,  Ct.,  6  m.  N.  Litchfield,  33  m. 
W.  by  N.  Hartford.  332  W.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  town,  with 
some  of  the  largest  dairies  in  the  stnte.  It  contains  two 
churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist;  five 
store.*,  one  grist  mill,  twelve  »aw-mllls.  five  tanneries;  one 
academy,  50  students,  fifteen  schools,  426  scholars.  Pop. 
1529. 

Goshh.  t.  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  31  m.  B.W.  Montpeller.  43 
m.  N.W.  Windsor.  Chartered  In  1792 ;  first  settled! in  1800. 
lion  ore  and  oxyde  of  manganese  ore  found  here.  It  has 
six  sawmills ;  seven  schools,  280  scholars.    Pop.  821. 

Gosnr*.  p.  t.,  semi-capital  of  Orange  co.,  N.Y.,  105  m. 
8.  by  W.  Albany,  978  W.  Great  quantide*  of  excellent 
butter  are  produced  here  for  the  New  York  city  market. 
It  contains  twenty-two  store*,  one  fullini-raill,  four  grisl- 


,  O.   Pop.  236. 
co.,  O.    It  has  three 


GOSPORT. 

mills,  six  saw-mills;  five  academies.  308  sin  dents,  twelve 
schools,  425  scholars.  Pop.  3889.  The  v.  was  founded  hi 
1722,  incorporated  in  1809,  and  contains  a  court -uousr,  jud 
county  clerk's  office,  a  bank,  two  churches,  one  Presby- 
terian and  one  Episcopal ;  a  flourishing  academy,  with  a 
female  seminary  connected ;  100  dwellings,  and  about  70B 
inhabitant*,  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  is  cwa- 
pleted  and  in  operation  from  Piermont  on  Hudson  r..  45  at 
to  this  place. 
GosnsN,  t,  Tuscarawas  co.,  O.  Watered  by 
It  contains  New  Philadelphia  r.  f 
the  co.,  and  ha 
two  tanneries,  «uv-  iwwij,  1 
newspaper,  eleven  schools,  782  scholars.  Pop. 

Gosukn,  p.  t,  Clermont  co.,  O.,  100  m.  B.W.  w  ..mm 
479  W.   Watered  by  a  branch  of  Little  Miami  river, 
has  four  stores ;  one  academy,  34  students,  one 
scholars.   Pop  1442.   The  village  contains  two 
one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist ;  60 
about  350  inhabitants. 
Gosukv  L,  Allen  o ...  O. 
Goshkm,  t.,  Belmont 
scholars.   Pop.  1880. 

Gosbkw.  t.,  Champaign  co..  O.    It  has 
flou ring-mills,  three  saw-mills  two  tanneries ;  six  schools. 
130  scholars.    Pop.  1467. 

Goshek,  t,  Columbianna  co.,  O.  It  has  five  schools,  IS 
scholars.   Pop.  1392. 

Goshkn,  L,  Hardin  co.,  O.  It  has  one  saw-mill,  one  ua 
nery  ;  three  schools,  105  scholars.    Pop.  550. 

-  in  s  p.  v.,  capital  of  Elkhart  co.,  Is..  153  m.  N  by  E 
Indianapolis,  690  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Elkhart 
river,  ft  contains  a  coon-house,  Jail,  and  several  ssrjssj 
and  dwellings. 

GOSLAR,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  distr.  Hi! 
desheim,  on  the  Gose,  a  tributary  of  the  (ic  her.  at  the  Nil. 
foot  of  the  Hare,  44  m.  S.E.  Hanover.  Pop.  79B0.  |t  u 
one  of  the  roost  ancient  town*  of  Germany,  and  was,  ojl 
1801,  a  free  town  of  the  empire  ;  often  the  residence  of  sae 
emperor,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  the  diet,  it  i*  wailed, 
arm  has  a  very  antique  appearance.  Like  most  aid  tow-as. 
its  Interior  is  gloomy ;  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked  sad 
dirty.  It*  greatest  curiosity,  a  cathedral  finished  is  1050, 
was  almost  wholly  pulled  down  in  1820;  little  mm  rewwa- 
ing  of  It  except  a  small  chapel,  containing;  an  aacsent  Saxon 
altar,  and  some  other  curiosities.    Part  of  a  palace,  trait  is 
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beer  of  whieh  enjoys  great  celebrity ; 
vitriol,  sheet-lead,  shot,  copper  and  iron  vi 
Mint  of  the  inhab.  are  Lutherans,  and 
mines  of  the  Rammelsbcrg,  nboot  1  m.  from' 
( Berpkau*.  **c.1 

GOSPORT,  a  sea-port  and  market-town  of  England,  ea 
Hani*,  bund.  Titcbfield,  par.  Alverstoke,  opposite  m  us* 
separated  from  Portsmouth  by  the  mouth  of  Ptvtsaj-ana 
harbour,  14  m.  S.E.  Southampton,  and  65|  in.  B.W.  l^ondas 
"  Gosport  form*  no  part  of  the  bor.  of  Portsmouth  ;  it  is  set 
incorporated;  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eoecrr 
magistrates.  It  contains  about  7000  Inhab.  (now,  leStV 
12,000),  and  is  computed  to  haw  500  or  6U0  house*  of  the 
value  of  £10  (annually)  within  the  town.  It  is  sum«i:>4fd 
by  fortifications,  which  appear  to  be  a  segment  of  those  of 
Portsmouth."  ( Boundary  Hr/terL,  PtrUmwalk.)  These  fat- 
tifkations  include,  not  only  the  town  of  Goaport,  bet  la* 
government  establishment  of  Weovil,  separated  from  tst 
Ibrincr  by  inclosed  fields.  Gospnrt  and  Weovil  laceiner 
occupy  the  E.  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  between  two  is- 
lets of  Portsmouth  harbour ;  the  northern  of  which  kscail<d 
Forton  lake,  and  the  southern  Haslar  or  Alverstoke  lake. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  contain >*f 
many  good  houses,  running  W.  from  the  shore  Lhrougb  in 
whole  extent;  one  or  two  other  streets  running  paniH 
with  the  former ;  and  several  more  crossing  them  mrKty  at 
right  angles.  It  Is  In  general  pretty  well  built  wad  pared, 
clean,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  was* 
Toward*  its  N.  side,  it  haa  a  tolerably  good  square,  terrors 
Cold  Harbour :  It  has  Tew  public  buildings  worthy  of  re- 
mark. The  church,  a  neat  and  spacious  edifice,  is  a  curacy 
of  Alverstoke:  there  are  Independent,  Rom.  Catholic.  Bap- 
tist, nnd  Methodist  chapels,  nn  academy  for  ministers  of 
the  first-mentioned  sect,  several  charity 
widows,  an 


an  owmMy-roorn  at  Hie  principal  hotel.   A  large  tmil«rj*j 

on  the  shore,  for  a  market-house :  but  it  proved  a  losing 
speculation,  and  I*  no  longer  devoted  to  that  purpose.  lot 
lower  part  has  long  been  shut  up;  ha  upper  part  Is  at  pre- 
sent used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Ferry*  Committee  »nd  Ur* 
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M  the  harbour;  there  is  ■  ferry  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  to  Portwa  and  Poruroauih ;  and  a  floating  - 

bridge,  In  communicate  between  Gospnrt  and  the  latter 
town,  bos  recently  been  commenced  (respecting  which,  ttt 
Pokthmouth.; 

On  the  land  aide,  bcyoud  iho  gate*,  is  the  populous  suburb 
of  Blngham-Town,  ia  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway, 
intended  lit  join  the  south-western  at  Blshopstoke.  The 
inhab.  of  GtM|Mirl  ore  of  the  nine  description  a*  ihoae  of 
Portsmouth,  follow  the  same  puraulu,  and  partake  equally 
of  the  benefit*  which  result  from  the  public  establishment*. 

/:<>:  rt.i.  Hen.)  In  lime  of  war,  Go»  port  share*  in  the  com- 
mercial uclivity  that  prevail*  on  the  other  aide  of  the  har- 
bour. Some  vessels  and  bouts  are  built,  but  there  are  no 
other  manufacture*  of  consequence.  There  are  two  fain 
annualty.  but  they  are  of  no  importance. 

The  c*tabli«hment  of  Weovil  comprises  the  royal  brew- 
ery, and  couperage ;  storehouses  for  provision*  of  nil  kind* 
for  the  navy.  fcc. ;  an  extensive  ship-biscuit  manufactory, 
wrought  by  machinery;  and  the  general  victualling  depart- 
ment, removed  thither  from  Portsmouth  in  1827-8.  ll  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  a  large  basin  and  canal,  where 
ship*  of  large  burden  take  In  *torcs.  Near  VVeovil  are  some 
extensive  military  barracks.  N.  of  Forlon  lake  is  Priddy'a 
Hard,  where  Is  a  large  powder  magazine.  At  Forton  there 
wo*  formerly  a  brick  edifice  of  considerable  size,  in  which 
many  French  prisoner*  were  detained  during  the  late  war; 
but  it  bn*  been  pulled  down.  On  the  S.  tide  of  Hosiar  lake 
stands  Haslnr  Hoyal  Huspiud,  a  maguiiic«ut  asylum  tor  sick 
and  wounded  seamen.  It  was  commenced  In  1746,  and  fin- 
ished In  1 762.  Ii  1*  built  of  brick,  and  consists  of  a  central 
wtion  570  ft.  broad,  with  two  wing*,  each  nbout  550  ft.  in 

englh.  the  whole  tu  !mI  by  a  high  wall,  enclosing  an 

area  of  nearly  n  mile,  in  circuit.  It  i*  capable  of  at  once 
accommodating  2  <*xi  piutr-nts  ;  and  has,  besides  aparlmenta 
for  the  numerous  o/lio-is  connected  with  It,  a  neat  chapel, 
a  fine  museum  of  natural  object*.  fcc.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  Haslar  hospital  are  estimated  at  about  X5.000. 
At  Bioko  "bay,  about  2J  m.  S.W.  Go* port,  the  handsome 
watering-place  of  Angleseavllle  ha*  grown  up  since  1825, 
and  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Gosport  is  a  polling- 
place  for  the  S.  division  of  Hants.  (Boundary  RtporU ; 
Prirate  Information,  trt.) 

Gospobt,  L,  Rockingham  co.,  N.H.  It  include*  the  Isles 
uf  Shoals,  seven  in  number,  8  m.  from  Poitsmouih.  In  the 
Allitulic.  A  sea  wall  connects  Star  isle  Willi  Smutty  isle, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  forms  a  safe  harbour  on  the  N.W.  side.  The  islands 
an-  chiefly  inhabited  by  fu-herrucn.  It  has  $1500  invested 
iu  the  fisheries,  one  school,  50  scholars.    Pop.  115. 

GosroKT.  v.,  Norfolk  co_  Va.,  situated  in  the  ti.  extremi- 
\\  of  ihe  village  of  Portsmouth,  opposite  to  Norfolk,  on  the 
S.  dde  of  Elizabeth  river.  Here  Is  an  extensive  U.  Slates 
navy-yard,  and  an  expensive 
a  seventy-four-gun  ship. 

GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF). 
Go  ritA. 

Ijotiia.  n  town  of  central  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 


9  R'&iffi^m7E*nt3h  TirWr'Thu'l.  one  of 
the  be»t  laid  out  and  best  built  towns  of  Germany,  and  is 
surrounded  by  handsome  boule  vards,  which  replace  its  an- 
cient fortification,.  Iking  situated  from  900  to  1050  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sen.  tu  climate  is  cold,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  not  exceeding  49°  Fahr.  (Berg 
kaut.)  "The  palace,  railed  Friedenstein.  I*  an  imposing 
building,  conspicuous  at  ii  distance,  not  unlike  Windsor  ens- 
lie  in  its  (nation  and  surrounded  by  similar  terraces,  com- 
manding fine  views."  (.Murray's  Handbook,  JV.  Germany.) 
It  contains  a  picture  gallery,  In  which  there  are  some  good 
paintings  by  Italian  masters  though  the  work*  of  Ihe  old 
German  and  Dutch  schools  predominate;  a  collection  of 
copperplate  engravings  ;  a  library  of  150.000  vols. ;  a  cabinet 
of  coins,  fcc. ;  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  fine 
arts ;  and  a  Japnne-e  and  Chinese  museum,  containing  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  books,  articles  of  furniture,  weapons. 
kr„  including  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  eastern  travel 
ler  Seetzen.  The  cabinet  <•(  coin*  and  medal-  Is  both  ex- 
tensive and  complete,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lection* of  the  kind  in  Europe:  It  comprises  nearly  lO.OXJU 
ancient  and  .7.'  im>  modern  coins.  13  000  impressions  In  sul 
phur,  a  nuiiiismnlic  library  of  roOil  vols.,  '.WOO  drawings  of 
medals,  fcc.  The  town  of  Got  ha  has  seven  churches,  nn 
arsenal,  a  gymnasium,  with  nn  excellent  library,  a  new- 
ducal  gymnasium,  orphan  and  lunatic  asylums,  a  house  of 
correction,  an  institution  for  the  Improvement  of  neglected 
children,  Ihe  Caroline  establishment  for  poor  girls,  a  teach- 
ers" seminary,  school  of  trades,  society  for  the  encourage- 
Oxeul  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  use  and  life  assurance  unite, 


GOTTENBURG. 

from  which  policies  may  be  obtained  for  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. Gotha  has  a  large  manufactory  of  porcelain;  and 
produces  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics  and  yam,  -  ill 
cloth,  leather,  tin  and  lackered  wares  of  all  kinds,  fire  en- 
gines and  buckets,  coloured  paper  and  furniture,  and  has 
numerous  dyeing-houses.  It  has  an  aetlto  and  extensive 
trade,  and,  among  oilier  article*.  Gotha  sausages  are  sent  to 
all  ports  of  Germany.  The  .ilmanack  de  Gotha,  an  excel 
lent  publication,  to  which  we  lire  frequently  indebted,  I* 
published  In  this  town.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  Is  the  observa- 
tory of  Sceberg ;  and  not  far  froni  the  palace  it  a  picture- 
house,  with  a  fine  garden  and  orangery,  and  n  ducal  park 
ornamented  wilh  statues,  fcc.  The  author  of  a  Tuur  in 
Germany  in  1820-22.  observes.  In  speaking  of  Gotha,  "il 
has  more  the  air  of  n  town  than  Weimar,  but  has  not  more 
of  the  bustle  of  life,  and  for  lew  of  its  pleasures  and  elegant 
people  wool. 


a  theatre  a  misfortune  in  a  town ;  but.  In  a  'mall  Ger 
man  capital,  where  ihe  court  o fleets  no  parade,  nothing 
could  be  a  surer  sign  of  its  Trophonian  qualities  The 
Goths  occasionally  pack  themselves  into  coaches,  ond  make 
a  journey  of  40  miles,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  hear 
an  opera  In  Weimar"  (L  324.  325).  The  foundation  of 
Gotha  is  attributed  to  William,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  in 
964.    (Bergkaut;  Cannabic*  ;  Diet.  Qtog.) 

COTTENBURG.  or  GOTHENBURG  iSwed.  GmUborg), 
a  seaport  city  of  Sweden,  and  Ihe  second  in  that  kingdom, 
in  the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated ;  at  the  head  of  a 
fiord,  near  the  Cattegat,  which  receive*  the  Greta,  about 
260  in.  S.W.  by  W.  Stockholm,  and  157  m.  S.S.E.  Christiania. 
Lat.  570  42*  4''  N.,  long.  11°  5T  45"  E.  Pop.  (1833)  38,758. 
(Fortetl.)  It  stands  principally  in  a  marshy  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  precipitous  ridges  of  naked  rocks,  from  100  10 
300  ft.  high ;  but  partly  on  the  heights  to  the  W. ;  being 
thus  divided  Into  the  Lower  and  Upper  town.  The  former 
is  Intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  has  an  appearance 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  towns  In  Holland.  The  entrance 
to  Gottenburg  from  the  S.  is  extremely  fine :  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  along  which  the  road  wind*,  is  covered  with  houses 
whose  shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  the  height  he- 
hind,  while  In  front  are  long  termces,  ana  nently -clipped 
harbour  walks,  nil  minglinc  richly  among  large  trees  of 
southern  folinge.  You  enter  the  city  by  a  good  bridge, 
and,  on  advancing,  the  lofty  fiat-rnofed  houses,  all  built  of 
stone,  or  of  well-stuccoed  brick—the  wide  street*,  regularly 
paved,  wilh  foot  walks,  laid  down  In  1838  and  1830,  the 
deep  canal-,  with  which  the  place  abounds, displaying  rows 
of  tree*  on  either  bank,  all  help  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that 
you  can  scarcely  be  in  the  far  north.  (Bremnrr,  F.icum.. 
I„  297.)  Since  1834  Ihe  town  ho*  rapidly  Increased  :  mo  t 
of  the  empty  spares  inside  have  been  built  upon,  and  the 
rent  of  houses  has  risen  35  and  40  per  cent.  Many  of  the 
house*  in  the  Upper  tow  n  are  erected  upon  the  steepest 
ridge*  of  the  rock,  rising  one  above  another  In  situations  ap- 
parently the  most  perilous  and  insecure ;  tl»ese.  however, 
together  with  the  bold  scenery  round  the  city,  and  the  har- 
bour thronged  with  vessels  and  boats  in  front  of  it,  give 


Gottenburg  a  very  picturesque  np|» -arance.  Il  I* 
by  three  fort*.  The  suburbs  are  larger  than  the  tow  n  Itself, 
and  stretch  for  a  considerable  dUanre  along  Ihe  fiord. 
The  city  has  several  large  squares  and  market  places,  and 
some  tolerable  hotels ;  there  are,  however,  few  public  edi- 
fice* or  other  objects  worth  notice.  The  principal  are  the 
exchange,  the  extensive  building*  belonging  lo  the  R.  India 
Company,  a  hospital,  and  a  magnificent  church,  budt  since 
1812.  with  stone  from  Scotland.  The  exchange  is  hand- 
some, Inrge,  and  splendid  enough  for  a  commercial  city  of 
the  first  class.  The  city  has  three  churches,  one  being  a 
cathedral,  a  Moravian  chapel,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  gym- 
nasium, Prince  Oscar's  *chool,  in  which  100  soldiers'  chil- 
dren are  educated,  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  300 
poor  children,  and  the  board  of  200  do.;  with  Sunday 
schools,  and  many  Iwnevolent  institutions.  It  has  nlso  an 
arsenal,  custom  house,  two  banks,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and 
docks  lor  ship  building,  and  is  n  place  of  considerable  man- 
ufacturing activity.  Within  the  last  ten  years  three  large 
cotton  mills  and  one  large  sail-cloth  and  linen  manufactory 
have  been  built,  ami  are  in  full  operation:  the  machinery 
wan  brought  principally  from  England  and  Belgium.  There 
are,  also,  several  factories  for  weaving  common  printed  cot 
ton  goods.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  refined  sugar,  glass,  paper,  fcc. ;  but  most  of  these 
are  upon  a  limited  scale.  There  is  a  considerable  porter 
brewery,  the  produce  of  which  Is  famous  throughout  the 
N  of  Europe.  The  establishment  Is  in  Ihe  hand*  of  a 
Scotchman;  and  Mr.  IW.  inner  *ny«  that  the  article  produ 
ced  Is  "more  like  I  .ond  on  porter  than  anything  made  under 
that  name  oat  of  England.  Considerable  quantities  of  It 
are  exported  to  Russia."    (P.  898.) 

The  harbour  Is  the  most  conveniently  situated  for  for 
elgn  trade  In  Sweden.  It  Is  formed  by  two  long  chains  of 
rucks,  and  protected  at  Its  mouth  by  the  fort  of  Nya-Elfs 
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HHg,  built  at  the  extreme  projection  of  a  long  rocky  Island, 
winning  into  the  Cattegst  Immediately  within  this  fori, 
where  the  fiord  1»  not  half  a  mile  w  ide,  the  larger  vessels 
jading  to  the  port  usually  remain,  white  thoae  of  smaller 
m rile u  proceed  some  distance  farther,  to  Klip  pen,  an  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Gottenburg,  from  whence  the  inner  hnr- 
jour  commences.  Vessels  do  not  come  close  to  the  city, 
nit  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ill. in-,  goods  being  conveyed  from  and  to  them  by  lighters 
hut  navigate  the  cannls  of  the  Ixiwcr  town.  The  depth 
>f  water  In  the  port  ts  17  ft. ;  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar,  or 
ihnllow.  A  vessel  entering  the  Gotha  ((lord)  must  take  a 
jllot  on  board,  whose  duty  It  is  to  meet  her  half  a  league 
U".  of  Wlngo  beacon.  After  Stockholm,  Gottenburg  has 
Jie  most  extensive  commerce  of  any  town  in  Sweden.  Iron 
and  steel,  the  former  excellent,  the  latter  inferior  to  that 
made  In  England,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
They  arc  bruught  from  the  rich  mines  of  Wcrmcland,  dis- 
tant about  200  m. ;  being  conveyed  by  the  lake  VVener,  the 
Trolbcrtta  canal,  and  the  Gdiha.  The  exports  of  iron,  in 
1830,  amounted  in  all  to  101.120  aklb.  j  or  which  134,030 
at  to  the  U.  Slates,  35,180  to  England,  21.340  to  sundry 


The  original  cost  of  iron  Is  supposed  to  be  increased  about 
3  per  cent,  by  the  expense  of  conveyance  to  Gottenburg  ; 
and  the  shipping  charges,  inclusive  of  the  export  duty,  are 
about  10  per  cent  additional.  The  next  great  article  of  ex- 
port Is  timber,  particularly  deals,  which  are  also  furnished 
by  Wermeland.  The  exports  of  deals  (1839)  were  148,050 
1 1  of  which,  54,870  dozen  went  to  England,  41.840  do. 
",480  do.  to  Belgium,  30,400  do.  to  sundry  places. 
:  duty  on  timber  is  not  heavy.  The  other  artl- 
of  export  are  linen,  sailcoth,  tar,  copper,  alum,  glass, 
cobalt,  manganese,  linseed,  oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries, 
cranberries,  rock  moss  for  dyeing.  Irx.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  Import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  yarn  and 
twist,  salt,  indigo,  dye-woods,  South  Sea  oil,  rice,  wine, 
spices,  herrings,  fce.  Gottenburg  used,  at  no  distant  period, 
10  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  herring  fishery;  but 
at  present  this  branch  of  industry  is  quite  extinct,  and  it 
has  always  been  very  capricious,  the  fish  alternately  swarm- 
ing on,  or  altogether  deserting  the  coast.  Since  1813  they 
have  entirely  disappeared ;  so  that  Gottenburg,  instead  of 
exporting,  at  present  ini|iorts  considerable  supplies  of  her- 
rings. 

There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  1837,  exclusive  of  river 
craft,  73  vessels  of  the  nggrcgate  burden  of  6354  Swedish 
lasts,  or  15,250  English  tons,  which  had  increased  In  1830  to 
8100  lasts,  and  in  1840  to  about  9600  do. ;  and  ship  building 
is  going  on  briskly.  The  opening  of  the  Giithn  canal,  by 
which  Gottenburg  communicates  with  a  large  part  of  the 
Interior  of  Sweden,  and  ultimately  with  Stockholm,  by 
means  of  an  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation  (re- 
specting which,  see  Sweden),  has  exercised  a  material  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  its  commercial  destinies,  particu- 
larly now  that  the  locks  have  been  enlarged,  rendering  the 
canal  passable  for  a  larger  class  of  vessels  than  previously. 
The  trade  with  England  Is  extensive,  and  English  is  gener- 
ally understood  in  Gottenburg.  Steamers  run  once  a  week 
between  Gottenburg  and  Hull  for  eight  montlis  of  the  year ; 
bat  In  winter  intercourse  takes  place  only  by  the  tedious 
route  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg.   Goods  may  be  bonded  for 

of  the  city,  on  pay 


any  length  of  lime  in  the  wai 
men!  of  i  tier  cent,  ad  valorem 

Gottenburg  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  a  mili- 
tary governor,  and  the  seal  of  various  courts  of  justice,  nnd 

It  has  an  academy  of  sden- 


tary  got 
a  ch  .in 


A  ctiHitibcf  of 

ccs  and  literature,  incorporated  1775.   It  was  built  on  Its 
present  site  by  Gustaphus  Adolphus,  in  1611.    It  has  fre 
qnently  suffered  severely  from  Arc.    (Prieate  Information.) 

GOTT1NGEN.  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  k.  Hanover,  cap 
princ.  of  same  name,  distr.  Uildeshcim.  58  m.  8.  Hanover, 
and  24  m.  N.E.  Cassel ;  »t  51©  31'  58"  N..  long.  9<  56  45" 
E.  Pop.  10.900.  (Brrgkams.))  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lelne,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley. 
512  fl.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Halm 
berg.  The  town,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  old 
and  new  town,  and  Mascb,  is  walled  round,  and  has  four 
gate*.   The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a 

Clcnsnnt  walk  far  the  lnhab.  Streets  broad  and  well  paved ; 
ut  the  houses,  though  old.  appear  neither  venerable  nor 
picturesque.  There  are  three  squares,  the  largest  being  the 
market-place,  with  a  handsome  esplanade  and  fountain  in 
the  centre,  three  Lutheran  churches,  a  Reformed  church, 
and  a  Rom.  Catii.  chapel.  The  church  of  St,  John's  has 
two  steeples,  each  200  ft  high  ;  and  St.  James's  is  300  ft. 
high.  The  University  church  was  opened  in  1822.  The 
other  chief  buildings  are,  the  university-hall,  finished  in 
1837;  the  court  of  justice;  the  lying-in  hospital;  the  ob- 
servutnry,  in  the  8.E.  auburb  of  the  town ;  and  the  theatre 
of  anatomy :  of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are  chaste  and 
ut  structures.  A 
1004 


The  trade  of  the  place,  independently  of  the  univenitt, » 
quite  insignificant ;  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  msnufscwi 
of  sausages  and  tobacco- pipes,  are  the  only  thriving  branch- 
es.   ( BcrgkavJ ■) 

The  university  founded  by  George  II.  in  1734.  sod  cm 
tered  In  1736,  as  the  .lecdrmia.  Otorgia  .lugxiit.  wa 
an  endowment  out  of  the  revenues  of  some  wrulirurf 
monastic  property,  was,  down  to  ltOl,  folly  mtiilei  ton 
appellation,  "the  queen  of  German  universities,"  both  n 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  its  professors,  and  the  nuskr 
of  students  flocking  thither  from  all  parts  nf  Europe  1:  tt 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  early  prosperity  to  the  fustrnsffuf 
of  Us  first  curator.  Baron  Munchausen,  the  king's  bos 
minister;  and  its  subsequent  success  lias  been  osrtagtotb 
judicious  liberality  Of  the  sovereigns,  who,  while  cj«t*tfj 
watching  lis  progressive  efficiency,  have  not  rbtngrd  it 
direction  of  their  bounty,  or  doled  out  its  soppurttiiii 
niggard  hand.   The  first  course  of  lectures  was  brrini  sjGe 
bnner,  the  civilian,  in  1734 ;  and  In  the  century  slact  elissrf 
no  less  lhao  230  professors  have  given  rnstructioo,  not. rf 
them,  in  every  branch,  possessing  a  higher  degree  of  dim 
than  those  attached  to  any  other  university  la  the  cn»« 
among  these  were  Heuroann.  Mosbetm,  Sehleassef.  lb 
chaehs,  Eirhorn,  and  Ewald,  in  theology  ;  Gebaaer.  s*a» 
genberg.  Wahl,  Hugo,  and  Bcrgmann,  in  law;  Gosh, 
Heyne.  Schlorer.  Muller.  Grimm,  and  Heeren,  it>  pluk*<j 
and  history  ;  Haller.  Blumenbach,  Ungeabeck,  Shasta; 
Baldinger.  Conradl.  and  Osiandet.  in  medical  «r*x», 
Gmelln  and  Stromeyer,  In  chemistry ;  Zeon,  HofTiaw,  ud 
Schroder,  In  botany.   The  entire  number  of  murk-slits' 
students  during  Uie  flr«t  century  of  the  university 'i  tasv 
ence,  was  39,736;  the  greatest  attendance  betaf  krfsm 
1822  and  1836,  when  the  average  was  14S1  aonoally.  Ssa 
IK3I.  however,  in  consequence  of  the  political  distnrbaras 
at  Gottlngen,  In  which  the  professors  and  srodesBsw  s> 
plicated,  the  university  has  fallen  Into  disrepute,  tod  lb 
numbers  In  the  years  1831-37  avenged  only  eW  setssSt 
The  oppressive  measures  of  King  Ernest  In  1ST.  whsch 
drove  Grimm.  Ewald,  Dnhlmann,  Ike,  to  other  auimiia 
have  still  farther  Injured  It;  and  the  students  IsWs.it- 
rording  to  it,  den,  had  declined  to  664.  of  wbrss  «'i  * 
were  foreigners,  that  is,  not  Hanoverians.  The  p»  is- 
■  'i.i  l  expenditure  of  thts  university  ts  about  IflWWni**- 
lars  (about  £50,000),  nearly  half  of  which  goes  la  raw!,  tb 
library  and  museum,  the  rest  being  divided  aoHtfvluoiX 
ordinary  professors,  whose  salaries  vary  from  X*  tofl* 
a  year.   The  professors  altogether,  including  prwte  mm 
(fri'eafrss  doctntts),  are  reckoned  by  Beden  si  Sa  Tb 
students  In  Gdttingen  are  not  compelled  to  ttolt  anas 
college,  nor  tied  to  stated  hours  of  discipline,  oar  farced* 
oaths  of  orthodoxy ;  each  lives  in  any  part  uf  the  s>ss b 
likes,  tikes  his  meals  how,  when,  and  where  ke  ptas* 
and  even  pursues  his  own  course  in  the  choice  of  h*s» 
dctnlca!  studies.   Their  age  at  entrance  varies  frost'1  • 
20,  and  they  usually  continue  here  four  years,  the  ttftt> 
of  study  occupying  ten  months  in  each  year;  these* 
semester  lasts  from  Oct.  to  March,  that  in  the  sum**? '"° 
April  till  the  end  of  Aug.   There  is  a  prelrmiosfy ,tl3 
nation  for  the  Hanoverian  students,  called  JUtttntiuf* 
/an*,  which  all  must  pass  who  wish  to  sent  the  *a*a 
the  learned  professions.    In  1838,  the  number  pasted  re 
138.   This  probation,  however,  is  not  required  of  forrir*^ 
The  mat.  iculatkm  fee  is  one  louis  d'or,  or  17/,  sad  Uw  ■ 
mils  to  the  use  of  the  library,  and  to  attend  lecture*^11 
the  lectures,  some  arc  puUie,  and  may  be  attended  *»** 
any  additional  fee  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  pnvsir. 
fee  being  a  louis-d'or  for  each  scmestral  course  of  dsilj  jj» 
tures.   The  medical  fees  are  higher.   Many  of  Aw* » 
tures  are  delivered  in  public  auditories,  especially  lbs*1 
the  medical  faculty  ,  some  professors  have  privsK  d*» 
rooms.  The  medical  and  public  lectures  are  ray 
ously  attended  :  the  attendance  at  the  rest  varies  fn»  » 
to  12.    Not  loss  than  140  courses  are  delivered  by  u*  wk* 
body  of  teachers  during  each  semester,  and  sestrsl  b« 
two  or  three  courses  on  di  Me  rent  subjects  proceedis?  * 
tempnraneously.  The  expenses  of  students  man  r5a' 
depend  on  their  habit*.   Saalfeld,  in  his  edition  of  HDfl) 
History  of  the  University,  mentions  360  rix-dollan  s  ye* 
as  sufficient  for  respectable  maintenance;  bm  tan  » '* 
low  n  calculation,  400  or  430  rix  dollars  (about  X90  I*11* 
It  is  alleged,  the  lowest  sum  that  can  be  spent  coca*"*? 
with  comfort  and  convenience  for  study.  For  the  r»M 
scholars  there  are  204  FrtitiseksteUew,  or  sUarships  ««* 
paid  for  board),  and  a  number  of  scholarships  (Wises**1 
to  which  purpose  6413  rix -dollars  are  annually  de»4ni 
{firdm.  ii.,  44*.)    With  reference  to  degrees,  the  uni*ersty 
la  composed  of  four  faculties— divinity,  law,  medicUe .£* 
philosophy,  each  of  which  confers  Its  own  degrees-  ™* 
faculty  of  divinity  confers  the  degree  of  licentiste  »B 
gy  and  doctor  of  divinity ;  that  of  law,  the  degree  of  ***» 
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or  of  philosophy  and  master  of  art*.  All  those  degrees  ore 
consequent  on  disputations  and  examinations  approved  by 
the  denns  of  the  respective  faculties.  These  degrees,  how- 
ever, though  generally  pre-requisites,  confer  of  themselves 
do  right  of  practising  the  learned  profession*  in  Hanover. 
This  Is  gained  by  a  subsequent  government  examination. 
The  members  of  these  faculties  consist  n  I  together  of  '20  pro- 
fessors, from  whom  ten  are  chosen  to  form  the  Senalus 
Academicus.  The  judicial  government  of  the  university, 
which  acknowledges  no  control  beyond  that  of  the  king  of 
Hanover,  its  rector  magniJUtnti/timut,  and  hit  two  cura- 
tors, who  appoint  the  salaried  professors,  tec  is  conducted 
by  the  pro-rector,  or  principal,  an  officer  elected  each  semts- 
ttr  by  the  |>rofessoni  from  among  themselves,  who  is  as- 
sisted in  his  duties  by  two  judges,  a  secretary,  and  a  record- 
er, all  i  if  whom,  likewise,  are  professors. 

The  chief  academic  establishments  of  Gottlngen  are:  1. 
The  library,  consisting  of  more  than  3110,000  printed  books, 
and  5000  MSS.,  admirably  selected  and  arranged,  to  which 
the  student*  have  full  access,  with  the  additional  privilege 
of  taking  the  books  home  ,*  3.  The  academical  museum 
(founded  in  1773,  and  removed  to  Its  present  depository  in 
1793),  consisting  of  14  rooms,  filled  with  several  thousand 
specimens  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  besides  oth- 
ers explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  different 
nations,  and  a  curious  collection  of 


;  3.  The  obser 
in  1751,  and  removed  to  its  present  site 

of  excellent  modem  In- 
i,.n  :  oslronomical  ob 
4.  The  botanic  garden.  tlr->t  laid  out  under  nailer's 
In  1739,  but  now  more  than  quadrupled  in 
and  provided  since  its  removal  with  beautiful  green- 
adapted  to  plitnts  of  all  temperatures,  and  ponds  for 
aquatic  plants:  5.  The  chemical  laboratory,  constructed 
by  Gmelin.  and  perfected  by  Stmmeyer,  who  provided  it 
with  an  apparatus  for  experimental  students  ;  6  The  school 
of  anatomy,  first  established  by  Halter  in  1738,  mid  since 
182)  held  In  ■  fine  building  containing  a  spacious  theatre 
aud  dissecting-rooms   7.  Two  infirmaries  for  medical  and 


surgical  coses, and  a  lying-in  hospital,  acccunmodating  about 
120  pregnant  women  a  year.    8.  The  Sprue*  Kolltgiuni, 
rt  of  equity,  contused  of  a  president  nnd  several  sul 


members  appointed  by  government,  which  serves  Hie 
double  purpose  of  a  court  of  judicial  advisers  In  legal  ques- 
tions sent  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  of  a  school  for 
the  legal  students ;  9.  The  Ilomiletic  seminary,  for  the  In- 
struction of  divinity  students  In  preaching  and  pastoral  du- 
ties ;  10.  The  philological  seminar)",  founded  by  Gcsner  in 
1737.  and  under  the  direction  of  three  professors,  which 
gives  minute  philological  Instruction  In  11  stipendiary  stu- 
dents (paid  SO  dollars  each  every  year),  and  as  many  more 
as  the  director  pleases  to  admit,  after  the  requisite  exami- 
nation. The  last  three  establishments  have  been  eminent- 
ly successful  In  raising  up  useful  nnd  able  men  in  the  pro- 
fessions to  which  their  instruction  lends.  Nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  university  Is  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  es- 
tablished by  Geo.  II.  in  1751, on  a  plan  suggested  by  Hallcr, 
and  well  known  to  the  savsns  of  Europe.  Its  transactions 
are  published  in  Latin,  and  may  be  considered  a  repertory 
of  nil  the  original  views  in  literature  and  science  started  in 
Couingen  by  the  professors  of  the  medical  and  philosophi- 
cal faculties.  An  annual  prize  of  50  ducats  (££4)  Is  open 
to  persons  of  every  country  for  the  best  essay  on  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  history  alternately.  This  society  b  the 
patron  and  superintendent  of  the  Gottlngen  Literary  Review 
(OoUingucU  gtlekrte 
eminence  under  the 
conducted  by  Heyne, 

whom  is  the  present  editor.  Two  large  8vo.  vols,  are  pub- 
lished yearly,  and  the  work  has  throughout  been  distin- 
guished not  only  for  exalted  talent,  but  for  a  tone  of  mod 
eration  and  strict  adherence  to  truth  :  these  qualities  alone 
have  enabled  it  to  outlive  the  various  and  important  politi- 
cal changes  of  the  country.  (Reden't  Hanattr,  ii„  435- 
/M9  ;  Journal  of  Edition,  No.  XI. ;  Prir.  Infirm.) 

GOTTLAND.  an  Island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Swe- 
den, in  the  Mn  of  the  same  name,  Ivlug  between  lat.  50° 
59/  and  50'  N.,  and  between  13°  5'  nnd  IIP  tf  E.,  dist. 
40  m.  from  the  continent  of  Sweden.  Greatest  length,  75 
m. :  ditto  breadth,  38  m.  Area,  1194  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  the 
Lin.  sometimes  called  Wisby  Lan.  which  includes  the 
small  surrounding  islands,  in  1830.  38,054.  Fort  fit.)  This 
island  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  plateau,  varying 
from  150  ft  to  300  ft  above  the  sea.  It*  sides,  which  in 
some  places,  gently  slope  towards  the  sea,  are,  so  steep  and 


mcnioi  uieijomngen  Literary  Keview 
le  .Inirigen),  which,  having  risen  to 
editorship  of  Haller.  has  since  been 
.  Elchhorn,  and  Heeren,  the  last  of 
editor.    Two  large  Hvo.  vols,  are  pub 
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IWyr.c  wm  iht  chief  pitpowtar  at  U*  uTaarrmrnta  under  which  this  libra* 
-ssarsind  *ad  J**t  csishrrtr.  Sea  sa  account  or  " 


GOUR. 

precipitous  in  others,  as  to  look  like  artificial  walla.  The 
coasts  are  Indented  by  several  bays,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Kapelhainn  on  the  N.,  and  Sliiehamn  on  the  E.  The  high 
lands,  except  the  barren  summits  of  Thorsburg  and  Hoburg, 
are  generally  well  wooded.  There  are  several  small  lakes. 
The  rivers  are  few  and  Inconsiderable.  In  some  parts 
swamps  occur,  but  of  no  greet  extent  The  geological  fen 
Hires  of  the  island,  though  generally  calcareous,  vary  ex 
tremely,  especially  In  the  8.,  where  occur  largo  masses  of 
hard  grey  sandstone  containing  mica,  and  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  The  soil  is  either  calcareous  or  sandy,  and 
would  be  very  productive  if  better  cultivated.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
hops,  which  are  grown  only  for  home  consumption.  The 
forest  trees  are  large  and  handsome,  and  they  furnish  tim- 
ber for  exportation.  The  only  other  exports  are  marble, 
sandstone,  and  lime,  which  are  sent  to  Stockholm.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  occupies  n  considerable  share  of  the  peo- 
ple's attention.  Horses,  goats,  and  sheep  are  reared  in  large 
numbers ;  and  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by 
the  Introduction  of  Merinos.  Gome  is  very  plentiful.  There 
are  no  manufactures  on  the  Island.  The  Lan,  of  which 
Gottland  forms  a  part,  is  divided  into  twenty  districts :  and 
the  seaport  town  of  Wisby,  on  the  YV.  side  of  the  island,  is 
the  cap.    Pop.  of  the  latter,  in  1836,  4091.  (For§tU.) 

The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Wisby  U  uncertain  :  but 
during  the  14lh  and  15th  centuries  it  w  as  a  principal 
of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  attained  to 
wealth  and  importance.  It  Is  famous  in  the  history  of 
maritime  jurisprudence,  for  the  Code  of  Sea  Laws  which 
bears  Its  name.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is  uncertain, 
nnd  some  of  the  northern  jurists  contend  that  the  Laws  of 
Wisby  arc  older  than  the  Rules  of  Oleron ;  but  It  haa  been 
repeatedly  shown  Hint  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  state- 
ment U  rutins  has  spoken  of  the  laws  of  Wisby  in  the 
roost  laudatory  manner.  "Oust  de  maritime  ntgvtiu," 
says  be,  "  inoulm  Ootklandi*  kabitaloribut  placueruat,  tan 
tarn  in  se  kabmt.  turn  tquiMU,  turn  prudential,  mt  omne* 
octant  actolm  to,  as*  raayuaai  propria,  ttd  nelnt  festival, 
jure  utautur."  {Prolegomena  ad  Procopium,  p.  64.)  The 
text  of  these  laws,  with  a  translation  and  an  elaborate  in- 
troduction and  notes.  L*  given  in  the  excellent  Collection  it* 
Loit  .Marittmei  of  M  Pardessus  (L,  p.  425-503.). 

In  1301,  Vladimir  III-  king  of  Denmark,  took  Gottland 
fnmi  the  Swedes.  By  the  treaty  of  1644,  it  again  became 
their  property  ;  und  since  then  has  continued  in  their  pos- 
session, with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  In  1807,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

GOl'DA,  or  TERGOUVV,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Yssel,  at  the  Influx  of  the  Gouw,  104  m.  N.E. 
Rotterdam.  Pop.  13,000.  It  Is  a  neat  town,  with  beauti- 
fully wooded  environs.  It  is  known  only  in  England  by  Its 
cheeses  and  tobacco  pipes  ;  but  in  Holland  It  is  famed  for 
Its  painted  windows,  chiefly  the  work  of  the  two  brothers 
Krabeth,  and  reckoned  the  finest  specimens  of  their  kind 
ia  Europe.  "  They  are  the  windows  of  the  old  church  of 
St  John,  a  large  Gothic  structure,  kept  in  excellent  repair, 
and  particularly  clean.  The  windows  are  thirty-one  in 
number,  each  measuring  about  30  ft.  In  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  transepts,  which  are  nearly  double 
that  altitude,  and  all  Illuminated  with  pictorial  representa- 
tions. In  colours  of  the 
are  either  scriptural  or  allegorical, 
w  hose  robes  In  blue,  purple,  nnd 
nary  lustre.  The  faces  are  the  best  part  of  the  i 
the  remainder  of  the  figures  being  painted  in  a  i 
mal  style,  though  nevertheless  interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity. Besides  the  large  windows,  there  are  several  of  a 
smaller  size,  chiefly  blazoned  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
old  Netherlandish  nobility."  (CIumUtm'*  Tout  in  Hoi- 
lit  J,  p.  40, 41.)  These  paintings  were  mostly  executed  In 
the  l.'ttli  and  Iflth  centuries;  and  among  others  are  Intro- 
duced portraits  of  Philip  II,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Besides 
St.  John's  (the  cathedral)  there  are  four  other  churches  in 
Gouda ;  and  it  has,  also,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  hospital 
for  old  men.  on  orphan  asylum,  and  n  foundling  hospital. 
A  Latin  school,  and  a  library  containing  several  curious 
MSS..  belong  to  the  town.  There  are  upward  of  120  tobacco- 
pipe  manufactories  in  Gouda,  some  employing  thirty  work- 
men ;  and  numerous  brick  kilns  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
has  manufactures 
and  large  markets 
other  produce. 

GOUR  (probably  the  Oanja  Rtgia  of  Ptolemy),  a  ruined 
city  of  Hindoslan,  and  the  ancient  cap.  of  Bengal,  distr- 
Dm  age  poor,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ganges,  about  50  m.  N 
by  W.  Moorshedabad  :  lat  24°  53'  N.,  long.  88°  14'  E.  It 
ruins  extend  in  a  direction  N.N.W  to  >  s  K  ,  coincident 
with  the  .ancient  bed  of  the  Ganges,  the  main  stream  i«f 
which  formerly  washed  Its  ramparts  ;  at  present,  faowev  i. 
from  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  river  upward  of  'H* 
no  part  of  the  rums  is  less  than  4 1 


pictorial  rcpresenta- 
brilllant  hues.  Tho  subjects 
irical,  and  are  full  of  figures, 
ind  red,  shine  with  extraordi- 
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GOUR. 

parts  are  as  much  as  IS  m.  from  the  Ganges.  The  city 
■I  ,>•  ars,  from  the  extent  of  the  old  embankments,  which 
enclosed  it  on  every  side,  to  have  been  10  m.  long,  and  from 
1  to  14  m.  broad.  Beyond  those  boundaries,  however,  a 
smaller  embankment  has  been  carried  forward  fur  7  m. 
farther  8.,  In  which  space  are  found  mosques,  tanks,  and 
the  remains  of  habitations  ;  and  the  same  Indications  are 
evident  for  2  m.  to  the  N.  The  city  and  Its  suburbs  thus 
extended  In  length  about  19  tn.,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  1  a  m. ;  and,  according  to  the  estimates  of  both  Major 
Rennell  and  Mr.  Crelghton,  would  appear  to  have  anciently 
occupied  an  area  of  30  so.  m. !  Toe  embankments  sur- 
rounding the  city,  some  of  which  are  faced  with  bricks, 
w  ere  sufficient  to  guard  it  from  floods  during  the  inundation, 
and  a  good  defence  against  hostile  attacks :  they  are  mounds 
of  earth  from  30  to  40  ft.  high,  and  130  to  900  ft  in  breadth 
base,  with  broad  ditches  on  their  outside.  Ad* 
■mbankroents  were  made  on  the  E.  side,  probably 
for  greater  security  against  a  large  lake  in  that  quarter, 
Which  In  stormy  weather  dashes  with  great  violence  against 
them.  Two  high  brick  gateways,  in  an  imposing  style  of 
architecture,  at  the  N.  and  8.  ends  of  the  city,  and  several 
others,  are  still  standing,  and  the  remains  of  some  that 
have  been  destroyed  are  still  traceable.  Two  grand  roads, 
raised  with  earth,  and  paved  with  brick,  led  through  the 
city  in  its  whole  length,  crossing  tn  their  mur>e  various 
canals  and  drains,  by  means  of  bridges  of  brick,  the  ruins 
of  s«  vera  I  of  which  remain  in  some  degree  of  perfection. 
The  whole  area  of  the  city  is  furnished  with  a  multitude 
of  tanks,  of  various  sires,  and  intersected  with  dram*  iimi 
ditches  in  every  direction.  On  the  earth  thrown  up  in 
forming  these,  which  raided  the  ground  considerably  above 
Its  previous  level,  the  houses,  Ice.,  were  built  as  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Egypt;  the  excavations  supplying 
-  good  water,  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  One  of  these 
reservoirs  is  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  broad,  and  there 
are  several  others  of  considerable  sice.  All  of  them  are, 
however,  overgrown  with  reeds,  and  swarm  with  alligator* 
and  other  reptile*.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the 
fort,  an  inclosurr  rather  less  than  a  mile  in  length  by  about 
*  m.  In  brcadih,  surrounded  with  an  earth  rampart,  40  ft. 
high,  with  bastions,  and  a  deep  ditch  encircling  It.  The 
handsome  gate,  flanked  by  two  towers,  forming  its  \. 
entrance.  Is  still  standing.  Within  this  enclosure  is  part  of 
a  brick  wall,  43  ft.  high,  which  surrounded  a  space  700 
yards  long  by  300  wide,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  palace.  Few  other  remains  of  that  edifice  exist,  and 
the  whole  site  is  so  covered  with  trees  and  brambles,  as  to 
render  It  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous  to  explore,  60m 
the  number  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  that  Infest  it. 

There  are  scarcely  any  antiquities  of  a  remote  date  extant 
at  Gour ;  must  of  the  buildings  that  remain  are  of  Moham- 
medan origin,  erected,  indeed,  with  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  edifices.  *  Tolling  through  bush  and  long 
s,  now  crossing  a  Arid  that  some  ry  ot  has  farmed,  now- 


wading  through  pools  of  wnter,  or  ferrying  across  them,  you 
make  your  way  from  point  to  point,  and  find  only  the  rains 
of  seven  or  eight  mosques,  the  half  broken  down  walls  of 
a  large  Moorish  fortress,  and  two  strikingly  grand  and  lofty 
gates  of  a  citadel  evidently  built  by  Mohammedans/' 
(Sketch**  of  India,  p.  145.)  Of  the  religious  edifices,  the 
finest  and  largest  Is  the  "  Great  Golden  Mosque."  This 
building,  situated  N.  of  the  fort,  Is  170  ft.  long,  by  76  ft 
broad,  and  20  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  the  domes,  of  which 
there  arc  forty-four,  rising  10  ft.  above  the  roof.  [Creigkton, 
PI.  v.)  Its  walls  are  8  ft.  thick ;  1(  is  built  of  brick,  and 
has  been  wholly  cased  with  hornblende,  little  of  which  Is 
now  remaining.  Eleven  painted  arches  open  Into  an  arena 
divided  by  another  similar  row  of  arches,  and  twenty  stone 
pillars  arranged  in  two  rows.  Into  four  aisles,  each  sur- 
mounted by  eleven  domes.  This  beautiful  edifice  Is  now 
going  rapidly  to  decay,  not  only  from  the  effects  of  wanton 
dilapidations,  but  also  from  banian  and  other  trees  insinua- 
ting their  roots  between  the  bricks  of  which  it  ia  composed. 
The  small  "Golden  Mosque"  is  built  and  cased  in  a  some- 
what  similar  style,  but  has  only  five  arches  in  front,  and 
three  aisles  Instead  of  four.  Many  of  the  inferior  mosques 
are  In  higher  preservation  than  the  first  mentioned ;  their 
domes  are  stilt  perfect,  and  lined  within  by  tiles  painted  of 
the  most  vivid  colours,  and  highly  glazed ;  and  one  of  the 
smallest  has  a  tcsselated  pavement  of  great  beauty.  The 
Aft/ri  Mn*je*d,  or  "  Painted  Mosque"  la  an  elegant  edifice, 
having  its  walls  cased  both  Inside  and  out  with  glazed 
bricks  about  3  or  4  In.  squnre,  of  different  colours,  wrought 
in  different  patterns.  Its  Interior  Is  a  handsome  apartment 
about  3ft  ft  square,  the  four  walls  closing  above,  and  form- 
iic  a  majestic  dome  from  40  to  30  ft  above  the  ground,  and 
unsupported  by  |dllar,  beam,  or  rafter.  VVilhln  the  fort  Is 
the  t»mb  of  flussain  Shah,  one  of  the  kings  of  Gour  hi  the 
llkh  century,  a  fine  mausoleum,  now  much  dilapidated  ; 
ami  at  a  short  distance  without  the  citadel  is  the  obelisk  or 

1  nt  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 


GRAFTON. 

century-  This  structure  is  SI  ft.  In  diameter  at  its 
and  as  much  as  17  ft  at  the  floor  of  its  fourth  story.  71  ft, 
high.  Its  entire  original  height  was  probably  about  100  ft  1 
it  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  of  which  Mr.  Crekj;htoo 
gives  a  representation,  but  since  his  time  the  dome  has 
completely  disappeared. 

This  city,  called  I^akikmanattti  (by  the  Mohammedans. 
I.ur.knort) ).  from  Its  last  Hindoo  sovereign  Lakshrnan,  was 
first  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1204.  Id  1575  it  was 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  emperor  Ac  bar,  by  whoso  u 
was  called  Jennutabad  (the  abode  of  paradise)  ;  but  in  IjsH. 
the  seal  of  government  of  Bengal  was  removed  to  Tand*.  • 
little  higher  up  the  river,  owing  to  which  event  awd  the 
desertion  of  it  by  the  Ganges.  Gour  speedily  declined.  It 
however,  appears  to  hnve  su 
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of  Its  fine  buildings  have  been 
the  cathedral  of  Calcutta,  and  to 
monuments  for  the  cemeteries 
gllng  Milages  are  scattered  here 
Gour ;  hut  It  is  now  for  the  most  pan  only  an  oa 
waste,  which  strongly  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  < 
mm  of  Iktbvlon.    (Bee  CmgktttCi  Huintt  of  Om;  Jim 
ntll'a  Memoir,  <fr«.  ;  Mod    Jrav.,  lx.) 

<;<>\  LK.NKl'R,  p.  t,  Hi.  Lawrence  to,  S.T^  1«  a. 
N.W.  Albany.  450  W.    Watered  by  Oswcsjau 
<  triMniaed  in  1810.   It  contains  three  stores,  one  , 
tux  saw  nulls,  one  acadeotv.  913  students,  twelve  scb 

scholars.  Pop.  2538.  The  village  situated  00  Owe 
gatrhie  river,  contains  two  churches,  and  the  *"  Governs* 
Westeyan  Hcrninary." 

GOVERNOR'S  ISL  AND.  N.  Y.,  is  situated  In  the  har 
hour  of  New  York,  2300  ft  8.  of  the  Battery,  and  tar.tvm 
70  acres  of  ground  belonging  10  the  United  States.  It  can- 
tatas, on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Island,  a  round  tower,  called 
Castle  Williams,  000  ft  in  circumference,  and  60  ft.  big*, 
having  three  tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Columbus,  on  the  ft  tarns 
of  the  island,  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  mounts  106  bearr 
cannon.  There  is  a  battery  on  the  8.W.  part  of  the  i^and*. 
which  commands  the  entrance  through  Butternuts:  chan- 
nel. These  fortifications,  if  fully  garrisoned,  would  require 
800  men.  There  are  extensive  barracks  far  soldiers,  and 
houses  for  the  officers,  occupied  at  present  by  n  until  p&rraoci 
GO  WAN  Ms.  v..  Brooklyn,  King's  rn„  N.  Y.  It  con- 
sists of  a  scattered  settlement  around  Gowannns  bay,  is  ths 
8.  part  of  Brooklyn.  On  the  height  of  ground  to  the  E.  is 
the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  consisting  of  200  acres  of  gmuns, 
with  a  great  variety  of  surface,  and  commanding  views,  and 
capable  of  being  made  ttie  most  beautiful  cemetery  ia  flu 
United  States. 

GOZZO,  a  small  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  eoaugn.*!! 

to  and  dependent  on  Malta,  (which  see.) 
GRAFTON,  county,  N.  H.   Situated  tcrward  the  SI 
trt  of  the  state,  and  contains  1740  sq.  m. 


heat  7198  of  barley.  382.561  of  oats,  1.191518  of  w- 
340,477  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  ninety  nine  atom, 
mace,  one  forge,  thirty-one  fulling  mills,  tbirvea 


the  soil  ts 

Organised  In  1771.   It  contained  in  1840.  - 
174,664  sheep,  90,090  swine  ;  and  produced 
of  wheat  49/64  of  rye.  135,683  of  Indian 
bttckwhe 
lotoea, ; 
one  furnace, 

woollen-factories,  fifty  seven  grist-mills,  196  saw  mills,  em 
oil-mill,  two  paper-mills,  thirty-six  tanneries  five  1 
three  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  two 
papers,  and  one  periodical ;  one  college,  41 
academies,  476  students,  368  schools,  14,047  1 
42.311.   Capital,  Haverhill. 

G a aston,  p.  t,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  33  m.  N.W.  Crorost 
504  W.  Chartered  in  1761,  first  settled  in  1773.  Watewc 
by  branches  of  Smith's  river.  Glass  mountain,  which  nam 
on  one  side  ISO  ft,  nearly  perpendicular,  furnishes  nttca  1* 
isinglass,  which  Is  procured  in  plates  6  inches  square,  ant 
sometimes  larger,  and  is  extensively  exported.  It  contain 
one  Christian  church,  three  stores,  one  fultiac-mlll,  Oasts 
grist-mills,  nine  saw-mills ;  eleven  schools,  455  srhoian. 
Pop.  1201. 

Grafton,  p.  t,  Windham  co.,  Vt_,  100  m.  S.  Mcntpeltcr, 
456  W.  Chartered  In  1754,  rechartered  In  1763.  fim  per- 
manently settled  In  1780.  Watered  by  Saturn's  and  Wil- 
liams's rivers.  It  contains  an  extensive  quarry  of  wtoaflai 
or  soap-stone,  which  is  extensively  wrought  and  exported. 
Aqueduct  pipes  are  furnished  of  it  prepared  to  be  put  down, 
for  1  dollar  per  rod.  It  contains  two  churches,  oae  Con- 
gregational, and  one  Baptist  three  stores,  three  fulling  nails, 
two  woollen-factories,  two  grist-mills,  six  saw -mil  In, 

436  scholar..  Fop.  I J 
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GRAINGER. 

bftArTON.  p.  t.,  Worcester  rn„  Mass.,  96  m.  8.W.  by  W. 
Boston.  406  VV.  Watered  by  Blackstooe  river,  which,  whb 
a  tributary,  affords  water-power.  Incorporated  In  1731. 
The  K  us  ion  and  Worcester  rail-road  panes  through  ila  N. 
part,  and  the  Blacksusne  canal  crosses  Its  8.W.  corner.  It 
contains  rive  churches,  one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian, 
one  Methodist,  two  Baptist,  six  store*,  four  fulling-mills, 
wuol lea-factory,  five  cotton  factories,  with  99,930  spinr 
two  - r  I  t  nulls,  three  sawmills,  one  tannery  ; 
40rf  tcbolars.    1'op.  9U43. 

GKArrow.  p.  t.,  Rensellaer  co„  N.  Y.,  90  m.  N.E.  Albany, 

h  liiarcHl/o^ncre^*1  It  Mom-'  to  th e  M a i. .  >r  o\  lu  n - t 
It  contains  one  Free  church,  one  grist  mill,  thirteen 
mills,  four  oil  mills ;  twelve  schools,  398  scholars.  Pop. 

tm. 

Gasn-oa,  p.L,  Loraine  co..O.,  118  m.  N.N.E.  Columbus, 
363  W.   It  bas  four  schools,  164  scholars.   Pop.  713. 

GRAINGER,  couaty,  Tenn.  Situated  toward  the  E. 
pnrt  of  the  state,  and  contains  390  *q.  m.  It  has  Chuck 
liver  on  lu  N.  border,  and  llolston  river  on  lla  H T.  .  and  n 
range  of  hills  between  eh.  to.  It  contained  in  1*40.  8933 
nent  cnlUe,  0119  sheep,  30,960  swine ;  and  produced  5».4if.i 
bushels  of  wheat,  I  lew.  of  rye,  301.015  of  Indian  corn,  191,999 
of  oats,  J0.1W  of  potatoes, ' 9 pounds  of  tobacco,  19,701 
of  cotton,  13,494  of  sugar.  It  find  eighteen  stores,  one  forge, 
three  woolleii-tactories,  one  cotton- factory,  with  198  spin- 
dles, seven  flouring  mills,  twenty-five  cn»t  nulls,  twenty 
saw  noils,  tw  n  ml  nulls,  one  |m|*  r  null  ten  t.iiitu  ru  s,  forty- 
two  distilleries;  cue  academy.  -U  students,  twvutv-four 
schools,  530  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  9521 ;  slaves,  917 ; 
free  coloured,  134;  total,  10,579     Capital,  It  iflodge. 

GRAMMONT  [Flemish  Gerrurii*b<  ry,  nl.  a  town  of  Bel- 
giiim,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  n rr< out   Auil<  ikk  rde,  cap.  cant 


GRANADA. 

foyle.  Lent.  GUmshle,  and  K  i  1 1  icr  r  ankic.  The  latter, 
is  the  most  celebrated,  is  about  15  in.  from  Dunkeld.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  road  Is  cut  out  of  the 
side  of  one  of  the  contiguous  mountains  ;  and  below  it,  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  In  I 
river  Garry  das  he «  i 


river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged  rocks,  but  so  shaded 
with  trees  as  hardly  lo  be  seen.    At  the  N.  extremity  of 

fenled  in  1689,  by  the  troop*  of  James  II.  under  the  ' 
use,  Vi 


Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee  who  fell  In  the 
moment  of  victory. 

GRAM  POUND,  a  bnr.  and  market  town  of  England,  to. 
Cornwall,  W.  div.,  hund.  of  Powder,  par.  of  Creed,  on  the 
Fal.  19  m.  N.E.  Falmouth.  Pop.,  in  1831,  715.  This  In 
considerable  place  sent  two  mem*,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  1891,  when  it  waa  disfran- 
chised lor  gross  bribery  and  corruption. 

GRAN,  (Hungar.  Ktitrrgom,  one.  Strigtnium),  a  city  of 
Hungary,  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  the  Danube,  nearly  oppo- 
aite  the  mouih  of  the  river  Gran,  80  m.  E.8.E.  Presburg. 
and  96  m.  N .E.  by  N.  Pesih.  Pop.  19,885.  It  consists  of 
the  royal  free  town,  the  nrchiepiacopal  town  occupying  the 
sits  of  the  former  citadel,  the  adjacent  market  towns  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Thomas,  and  several  suburbs.  Gran  was 
oocc  the  finest  city  in  Hungary,  and  the  residence  of  its 
kings,  some  of  whose  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  now 
the  aeal  of  the  Prlnce-primaie  of  Hungary,  who  ranks  next 
to  the  palatine,  and  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  crowning 
the  king  and  of  granting  letters  of  nobility.  Tbe  superb 
new  cathedral,  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  and  the 
houses  of  the  chapter,  occupy  a  commanding  position, 
overlooking  the  town  and  river,  on  Uie  summit  of  a  high 
and  precipitous  rock,  on  which  an  old  fortress  once  stood. 
Tbe  cathedral,  the  most  splendid  modern  building  in  Hun- 


on  the  Deader,  winch  divides  it  Into  the  neper  and  lower  gary,  was  commenced,  in  1821,  by  the  late  archbishop  Rud- 
town,  91J  m.  .-  .-  t.  Ghent,   fop.,  with  commune  (1834),   nay  at  his  own  expense;  but,  by  his  death,  was  left  un 


7389.  It  rs  walled,  ami  litis  two  churches,  -evernl  chapel.', 
a  town-hall,  convent,  prison,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  col- 
lege, several  schools,  and  inanufiu  tures  of  cotton  )arn, 
lace,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper,  tobacco,  some  bleach- 
ihg,  dyeing,  and  tunning  establishments,  with  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  nulls  for  various  purpose*.  It  was  founded 
and  fortified  by  Count  Baldwin  dt>  M..n*  in  1068.  <F< 

Sser/ra.  (iautur  4x.; 

GRAMPIANS  (THE),  a  celebra 
mouittnkn  chain  forming  the  line  of 
the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Its  limits  are 
not  very  well  defined  ;  but  It  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
mencing oo  the  E.  aide  of  Loch  Elive  in  Argyleshtre,  and 
as  stretching  across  Use  island,  till  It  terminates  between 
Bmnehuven  and  the  mouth  of  the  Diss  on  the  E.  coast.  It 
forms,  as  It  were,  a  natural  rampart.  Is. muling  the  entire 
frontier  of  the  Highlands.  Its  8.  acclivity  rises  from  the 
great  valley  of  Strath  in  ore.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  marks 
the  line  that  separates  the  waters  that  flow  Into  the  Forth, 
the  Tay,  and  lu  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  Houth  Esk, 
from  those  that  flow  Into  the  Spean,  tbe  Spey,  and  the  Dee. 
With  the  exception  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountains 
of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  the  Grampian  range.  The 
principal  summits,  beginning  at  the  W.  rind  proceeding  E., 
are  Crunchen  Ben,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.  33w  ft.nbove 
the  level  of  the  m»  ;  lien  Lomond,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch 
Lomond,  31115  ditto  ;  Ben  Mure,  nt  the  head  of  Glen  Loch- 
art,  3870  (B)  ditto;  Ren  Lawers.  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch 
Tay,  3945  ditto  ;  Hchlchalliun.  at  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Ran- 
Boch,  3550  ditto.  But  the  must  elevated  part  of  the  Gram- 
pian chain  lies  nt  the  head  of  the  Dec,  between  Ben  Uloe, 
Ln  Perthshire,  and  Cairngorm,  on  the  confines  of  Aberdeen* 
shire  and  Invernesx-shirv.  Ben  Mardhu.  the  most  elevated 
of  tbe  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  in  4397  ft.  high,  lieing 
only  43  ft  lower  than  Ben  Nevis ;  and  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains of  Cairngorm,  Catrntoul,  and  Hen  Avon,  arc  respect- 
ively 4095,  4945.  and  3067  ft  high.  From  thin  central 
point,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Grampians  runs  along 
the  8.  side  of  the  Dee.  gradually  declining  In  height  till  It 
reaches  Gaerloch  Hill,  near  Stonehaven  ;  1890'ft.  high. 
The  coast  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Dee  Is  high  and  prcelpt- 
and  may  be  considered  (is  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
>•  on  the  E.  The  branch  of  the  Grampians  to  the 
Dee  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  terminating 
nt  the  Buck,  above  Glenbocket,  on  the  N„  and  near  Tar- 


The  Grampians  are.  in  general,  remarkable  for  their  ster- 
Uity,  and  the  desolate  aspect  which  they  present.  Their 
are  in  some  places  extremely  precipil 


places 

ledges  of  ruck.    Their  summits  nre  fre 


quently  rounded,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  entirely  covered  by 
disintegrating  Wocks  mid  stone,  together  with  grit  and  sand, 
except  where  the  granite  rocks  prevent  the  singular  appear- 
nnce  of  large  tahulnr  protruding  pinnacle*,  having  their 
•locks  seemingly  arranged  In  regular  strata. 
Of  the  - 


finished,  and  It  is  to  be  feared  will  remain  so.  It  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  having  a  hand- 
some portico  of  thirty -eight  pillars.  The  Interior  Is  lined 
with  polished  red  marble,  and  supported  by  fifty-four  col- 
umns. The  dome  is  89  ft.  in  diameter.  The  altar-piece, 
by  Hess,  a  Hungarian  artist,  represents  the  baptism  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  a  native  Of 
Gran,  who  founded  the  archbishopric  in  1001.  Under  the 
church  is  the  primate's  burial  vault.  The  see  of  Gran  Is 
perhapa  the  richest  in  Europe ;  '•common  rumour  generally 
estimates  Its  revenues  at  £100.000  per  annum;  though 
some  reduce  them  to  80,000,  or  even  £00.000."  (Paget,  L 
191.)  The  Danube  ta  here  of  great  breadth,  but  Is  crossed 
by  a  flying  bridge,  which  communicates  with  the  oppr^le 
market-town  of  Parknny.  Besides  the  cathedral  it  lavs 
two  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a  Greek  church,  and  four  chapels, 
town-hall,  house  of  assembly,  hospital  for  poor  citizens,  a 
Rom.  Catholic  gymnasium,  female  school,  and  a  good  print- 
ing establishment.  It  la  the  seat  of  the  assembly  and  judi- 
cial courts  of  the  county.  Its  Inhab.  are  partly  Magyars 
and  partly  of  German  descent  Their  chief  resources  are 
derived  from  trading  ln  wine ;  but  they  also  manufacture 
and  dye  wcMillen-stuffk.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  cathedral  stands  are  same  warm  mineral  baths. 

Gran  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  de- 
stroyed moat  of  lis  ancient  edifices.  It  waa  for  a  long  peri- 
od the  advanced  post  of  their  armies  in  Europe  ;  but  wan 
finally  taken  from  them,  in  1683.  by  Sobleakl  and  Prince 
Charles  of  I*orrntne.  Upwards  of 900  houses,  together  with 
the  military  hospital,  chapel,  and  other  public  buildings, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1818.  (OtHirr.  JVa*.  Kneyl.; 
Elliot ;  Pajrvt ;  CanmabieA  ;  Stem  I  I  net.  Oiog.) 

GRANADA,  •  prov.  and  part  of  an  ancient  mar.  king- 
dom of  Spain,  consisting  of  the  8.E  part  of  Andalusia,  be- 
tween lat.  30°  17'  and  38°  99*  N..  and  between  long.  1°  51' 
and  3°  53  W. ;  and  bounded  E.  by  Mure  in ;  N.  and  W.  by 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  Jacn  ;  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  general  shape  is  that  of  an  acute-angled  triangle,  whose 
base  faces  the  E.  Its  length  is  about  540  m.,  and  its 
breadth  varying  from  95  to  80  m.  Area,  9800  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1897)  1.007.100.  (JKi»ua->.)  The  prov.  consists  chiefly 
of  high  land ;  but  three  chains  may  be  distinguished— one 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  prov.,  and  connecting  It- 
self eastward  with  the  Sierra  Morena;  a  second  and  prin- 
cipal one,  traversing  the  centre  uf  the  prov.  (called  the  Si- 
Nevada  in  the  highest  part,  and  the  t 


jarras.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  here  is  at  991 5  ft,  and 
in  the  prinri|ia!  chain  are  several  summits  rising  above  it, 
the  highest  of  which  are  the  Cerro  de  Mulahaccn.  11.HO0 
ft.,  and  the  Picnrdo  de  Velcta.  11,397  ft. ;  from  the  last  the 
Sierra  Morena,  distent  57  m.  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  dls 
tant  1 12  m„  may  be  discerned  in  clear  weather.  The  slope 
ln  the  principal  chain  Is  more  gradual  northwards,  while 
the  N.  side  la  . 
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t  i*  toward*  the  tea.  The  Sierra  dc  Gador,  In  the  Ut- 
ter chain,  if  6S70  ft  high.  From  the  V  side  of  the  princi- 
pal chain  Hows  the  Xenit,  measuring  190  ni.  to  its  juncture 
with  the  Guadalquiver ;  and  farther  E.  are  the  smaller 
streams,  the  Guadix  and  the  Barbata,— both  affluents  of  the 
same  river.  The  rivers  on  the  8.  with  the  exception  of  the 
Guadaljore  and  A  tilth,  are  little  better  than  lonrcnu.  In 
this  mountainous  district  are  Severn  I  vallles  of  considera- 
ble extent,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Vega  of  Granada,  a 
plain  30  in.  long,  and  IS  in.  broad,  elevated  about  9000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  surrounded  bf  mountains,  and  watered  by 
numerous  affluent*  of  the  Xcnil,  which  traverses  it  in  Its 
whole  length,  and  essentially  contributes  to  it*  extraordinary 
fertility.  In  the  E.  of  the  prov.  is  another  valley— the  lioya 
de  Baza — which,  though  smaller,  is  extensive,  well  water- 
el,  and  fertile.  There  are  others  of  more  confined  extent. 
The  temperature,  on  account  of  the  varying  altitude  of  the 
country.  Is  much  diversified,  but  the  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  except  occasionally  on  Uie  coast,  where  the  nmovm 
produce*  fever  among  the  inhabitants.  The  geology  of  the 
Gronadian  niountuins  Is  imperfectly  known:  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  clay  slate,  the  whole 
overlaid  on  the  8.  side  by  black  transition  limestone  con- 
taining sulphuret  of  lead,  which  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  Ute  y.t"\  ,  is  worked  to  advantage.  The  mountains  gen- 
erally are  rich  In  Jasper  and  marbles,  especially  about  the 
city  of  Granada,  where  they  eclipse  most  countries  in  the 
beauty,  transparency,  and  polish  of  the  slabs.  Precious 
stones  are  often  found  In  the  quarries.  The  chief  mineral 
springs  of  the  prov.  are  at  Alhama  and  Almerla.  The  soil 
on  the  hills  is  calcareous,  that  on  Ute  plains  light  and  easy 
tilled,  while  that  on  the  coast  is  sandy.  The  forests  pro- 
duce oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnut*,  firs.  fcr. ;  and  the  plain* 
bear  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  the  strawberry-tree,  the  olive  and 

is  ]ni r 
1  occu- 
Europe — 

,  melons— grow  here  in  abun- 
with""th«  productions  of  the  N.  Wheat, 


mulberry  trees,  and  others.  Tillage,  where  possible,  i 
sued  according  to  the  Moorish  plan  of  Irrigation,  and 
pies  great  attention.   The  fruits  of  the  8.  of  Em 


barley,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  sweet  potato, 
raised  in  large  crops:  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterran 


Indigo,  cotton  coffee,  and  the  sugar-enne,  are  cultivated. 
Mr.  Inglis,  on  the  authority  of  General  O'Lowler  (manager 
of  a  large  estate  in  the  Vega  of  Granada  called  Soto  de 
Roma,  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  Cortes  in 
1813),  speaks  as  follow*  of  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the 
Vega  (ii.,  p.  183):  "After  the  land  ha*  been  fully  man- 
ured, hemp  is  put  in ;  and  two,  or  sometimes  three,  crops 
of  wheat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  are  taken  in  the 
same  year  ;  a  crop  of  flax,  and  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  follows 
the  next  year,  and  beans  and  Indian  corn  are  taken  the  third 
year.  For  this  last  crop  the  land  is  half  manured,  and  then 
It  is  fully  manured  for  the  hemp  to  begin  the  next  rotation. 
The  hemp  Is  considered  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  for 
wheat,  which  otherwise  would  come  up  too  strong  after  the 
manure.  This  is  the  rotation  on  land  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  irrigation."  A*  to  the  value  of  laud,  he  says,  "Ten 
years  ago,  land  In  the  Vega  of  Granada  was  worth  from  50 
to  100  dollars  per  acre :  at  present,  it  docs  not  average  above 
10.  Wheat  sold,  ten  years  ago,  at  three  dollars  the  fanrga  ; 
now  it  doe*  not  average,  year  by  year,  more  than  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  Rent*  are,  of  course,  fallen  in  proportion  ;  and. 
low  as  rent*  are,  they  are  difficult  to  be  recovered.  Upon 
the  land*  not  capable  of  being  Irrigated,  the  crops  are  ex- 
tremely precarious;  and  where  a  money  rent  is  required,  it  is 
nest  to  impossible  to  find  a  cultivator  for  the  land.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  proprietors  of  high  lands  are  contented  to 

if  the  crop,  generally  n  fifth  ; 
i.  a  tcuant  is  willing  to 
pay  one  fourth  of  the  produce.  Land  generally,  In  the  Vega 
of  Granada,  returns  4  per  cent.,  taxes  paid ;  but  a  consider- 
able quantity  returns  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  The  return 
from  land  under  tillage  Is  greater  than  from  meadow  land. 
The  estates  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lie  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Vega,  about  8  leagues  from  Granada,  and 
all  the  land  is  capable  of  irrigation.  Hi*  Grace'*  estates  re- 
turn about  15,000  dollars  a  year ;  bis  rents  are  paid  in  grain ; 
a  fixed  quantity,  not  a  proportion  of  the  crop,  a  plan  begin- 
ning to  be  universally  followed  by  other  landholders.  The 
duke  has  300  tenants ;  from  which  It  appears  that  very 
small  farms  are  held  In  the  Vega  ;  for  if  the  whole  rental 
be  divided  by  300,  the  average  rent  of  the  possessions  will 
be  but  50  dollars  each.  The  tenants  upon  the  duke's  estate 
are  thriving;  they  pay  no  taxes;  and  these  estates  are  ex- 
empt from  many  of  the  heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  land. 
A  composition  of  6  per  cent,  is  accepted  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  In  lieu  of  all  demands."  The  mountain  regions 
afford  good  pasture ;  but  grazing  is  less  understood  here  than 
In  most  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  horses  of  Granada  are  In- 
ferior to  those  of  Cordova;  and  sheep,  though  plentiful, 
have  very  coarse  wool.  The  asse*  are  superior  to  most 


receive  a  certain 


ous,  mnd  thrive  well.    Pigs  of  a  black-breed  are 
vast  numbers  in  the  wood*  near  Alhama.    '  Jaro 
The  anchovy  and  the  tunny  fisheries  give  full  employ  i 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  shore. 

Except  in  the  article*  of  wine  and  oil,  the  produce  of  thi* 
once  fertile  prov.  does  not  equal  the  local  comvmpooa 
Coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  paper,  leather,  and 
gunpowder,  are  made  in  small  quantities ;  bat  no  branch  of 
industry  is  thriving.  Its  exports,  through  Malaga  and  AJ 
meria,  chiefly  consist  of  wine*,  oil.  dried  fruits,  was,  sa-° 
chovics.  and  lead ;  its  imports,  of  hardware  nod  cutlery  fnsa 
England,  lace  from  France,  cloths  from  England  and  Hoi 
land,  spices  from  Italy,  and  even  corn  from  the  mast  of 
Africa! 

Granada  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Btetica :  and  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Ibero-African  empire,  it  became  a  or* 
state,  founded  by  Mohammed  Alhamar.  in  l£iS.  It  rtsa&ia- 
ed  in  the  |k>*hcsi>iou  of  the  Moors  for  230  years,  w  hkh  cat 
prise  the  season  of  its  prosperity.  In  1492,  It  mrrraarre*' 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  the  last  province  thai  op- 
posed his  arms.  The  Moors  were,  by  the  treaty  of  pose*, 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  worship;  but  this  o-oCiis c 
was  soon  broken,  and  ultimately  they  were  expelled  tat 
province. 

Granada  (an.  Ill&erit).  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  cap  of 
the  above  prov.  and  kingdom,  on  the  V  side  of  the  Sntis 
Nevada,  and  at  the  juncture  of  the  rivers  Esnrro  and  Xei-O. 
in  a  mountainous  region,  not  less  than  2J40  ft-  name  tat 
sea,  116  m.  E.  by  8.  Seville,  and  217  m.  8.  by  W.  Madrid 
I  at.  370  16'  N.,  long.  3°  45'  43"  W.  According  to  Mr. 
Townsend,  the  pop.  in  1786  amounted,  by  the  govt 
returns,  to  52,325  ;  but  he  says  that  it  might  be  safety  1 
mated  at  80,000.  Minano,  in  1826,  give*  the  1 
but.  according  to  Captain  Scott,  by  whom  it 
1KJ6,  the  pop.  doc*  not  exceed  60,000.  (f 
incline  to  think  that  this  last  estimate 
mark  ;  though  we  inspect  that  even  it  is  too 
city  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile  and  extensive 

Kin,  which  these  rivers  traverse,  on  two  hills,  one  of  t 
ween  the  rivers.  Is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  ibr  A  »&-.» 
bra  and  the  Torre*  Bcrtnejas  ;  the  other,  N.  of  the  Darr*.  ay 
the  Albaycln  and  the  Alraxaba.  "  From  w hate  1  rr  pout  It 
muy  be  contemplated,  it  Is  a  sumptuous  city,  whether  viewed 
from  the  plain,  or  from  any  of  the  neigbbooratg 
and  even  in  walking  the  streets,  vistas  of  astoahausg  I 
are  occasionally  discovered."  {Inglii.  ii.,  MB .)  U  soil 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  pound,  though  cerutialv  far 
less  than  It  must  have  occupied  when  kw  arming  «v  ah  »u 
a  million  Mohammedans.  The  approach  to  it  on  tV  MMart 
side  is  particulary  fine;  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  bault  bt 
the  Freuch  during  the  war  of  independence,  spans  thr 
Xenil,  and  immediately  beyond  rite  crcnated  wall*,  and  as- 
raced  gardens,  dome*,  minarets,  and  shining  steeples,  resra 
ing  to  the  base  of  the  rock  which  bear*  the  Albamm 
Everything  within  the  precinct*  of  the  city  bears  the  muto 
of  Moslem  hands :  the  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  pa»«t 
streets,  and  gushing  fountains,  the  lofty  flat-roofed  hastes 
and  heavy  projecting  balconies,  are  all  quite  Oriental ;  svkat 
here  and  there  the  entrance  of  some  old  mosque  or  mass 
bath  bears  in  it*  horse-shoe  arch  the  peculiar  stamp  of  tat 
moriseo.  ( Scott' t  Granada,  L,  p.  235.)  The  city  roots  1a*  s 
cathedral,  a  chapel  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  twenty  tarn 
parish  churches,  of  which  those  of  San  Geronimo  aad  Ass 
Juan  de  Dios  arc  best  worth  seeing.  In  all  of  them  arc  test 
seen  specimensof  variegated  marble,  not  equalled  elsewhere, 
perhaps,  except  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  a  clumsv-looaisf 
building,  42S  ft.  long,  and  250  ft.  broad  :  the  interior  is  heavy, 
"  rely  gaudy,  and  fitted  up  in  the  worst  powsibie  t*»*i 
"  by  it*  gilded  pillars,  is  Insulated  s*r 
dome  170  ft.  high,  and  the  saw 
by  reason  of  it*  light  in*  rai 
In  this  church  is  an 
The  chapel  of  the  I 


Holy  Family  by  Muril 

adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  is 


n  flat  arch  of  remarkable  boldness,  which  1 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their 
Joanna,  arc  buried  In  front  of  the  altar,  and  their  I 
superbly  sculptured.  (Stinkurnt't  Spain,  |„  301  ; 
961.)  The  Carthusian  convent,  about  a  mile 
which  hod  till  lately  great  wealth  and  in 
has  a  fine  marble  altar,  and  some  excellent  paintings  by 
Murillo  and  Cano.  The  palace  of  the  Alhambra  iaJ~**m- 
ara,  the  red),  is,  however,  the  building  by  which  the  tras- 
eller's  attention  Is  chiefly  arrested.  This  irregular  easts*  ef 
houses  and  towers,  perched  on  a  very  high  hill,  which  pre 
jecta  into  the  plain,  and  overlooks  the  city.  Is  said  to  ***** 
been  erected  about  1224.  The  wall*  of  the  fortress  fbMcw 
the  various  sinuosities  of  the  cliffs,  which  bound  the  plaarsj 
on  which  It  stands.  The  chief  entrance,  which  is  approsvcB- 
ed  through  n  long  avenue  of  elms  and  myrtles,  in  one  of  tat 
tower*  on  the  S.  front,  Is  called  the  Gate  of  Judgment ; 
over  it  la  embossed  a  key,  1 
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GRANADA. 

IniUn  Moor*.  The'flrst  object  teen  on  entering.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plateau,  is  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Charlea  V., 
boOt  by  Vcrreguete.  Ittaacooiple 
■of  two  orden  of  pilasters,  Doric  and  Ionic,  upon  a 
•sue.  the  whole  measuring  63  ft,  from  the  higher  er, 
tare  to  the  baao.  An  oblong  vestibule  leads  into  the  circu- 
lar court,  forming  the  centre  of  the  palace  :  a  colonnade  of 

by  33  columns,  run*  round  Its 
This  building,  so  remarkable  for  "  magnifi- 
nnd  unity  of  design,"  ( Uteiniunu,  L,  375) 
i  never  completed ;  the  pillars  are  much  damaged,  and 
the  whole  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  N.  of  this  building, 
and  strongly  contrasted  in  appearance,  stands  the  palace  of 
ihc  Moorish  kings,  externally  "  a  huge  heap  of  a*  ugly  build- 
ings as  can  well  be  seen."  A  plain  unomamented  door  ad- 
mits to  the  interior.  The  first  place  entered  is  an  oblong 
square,  having  a  deep  reservoir  for  water  in  the  middle,  and 
baths  at  the  sides  also,  with  parterres  and  rows  of  orange- 
trees  ranged  around  ;  the  ceilings  and  walls  being  ornamented 
with  intricate  stucco  and  fretwork  painted,  gilt,  and  lettered, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner. Beyond  this  is  the  Court  of  Lions,  au  oblong  enclosure, 
100  ft.  by  SO  fi.,  once  paved  with  white  marble,  t>ut  now 
converted  into  n  garden,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of 
about  130*  slender  white  marble  pillar*,  irregularly  placed, 
and  supporting  horse-shoe  arches  that  run  round  the  plare. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  supported  by  13  lions,  or  rather 
panthers,  who  disgorge  water  into  a  basin  of  black  marble. 
The  arabesque  w  ork  here  is  most  elaborate,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Murphy's  nnd  La  turtle's  illustrations.  N.  of  the  la->t- 
mentloned  court  is  the  tower  of  the  two  sister*,  a  range  of 
apartments  having  a  beautiful  celling  stuccoed  in  stalat  tiles. 
:uad  beautifully  gilded,  and  a  large  window  opening  to  the 
country;  and  < >a  the  opposite  side  ii  the  Hall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages.  where  the  chiefs  of  that  noble  race  ur«-  'aid  to  have 
been  massacred.  The  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  how  ever,  may 
be  truly  called  the  pride  of  the  Alhambra:  it  ia  n  square  of 
36ft.,  and  is  tit)  it.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  having  a 
celling  vaulted  in  a  singularly  graceful  manner,  anil  inlaid 
with  mosaic  of  mother  of  pearl;  its  wall*,  also,  being 
:idoraed  with  groups  of  flowers,  ami  fish.  -  intermingled 
with  arabesques  of  curious  workmanship.  Highly  finished 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  extensive  views  over 
i  city,  the  dark  volley  of  the  Harro.  and  some  other  parts 
dace.  Hw  inhume,  Jacob,  and  Murphy  give  lull  de 
•seditions  of  this  gorgeous  pile.  The  gardens,  which  nbound 
vvith^ornnge  and  lemon  trees^poroiirranntes,  myrtles,  fcc, 

i  of  the  opposite  uu! 
particularly  worthy 

i  charming  view  over 
(Ingtu,  li.,  170.)  The 
grapes  of  this  garden  arc  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Scott  as  supremely  delicious.  Above 
the  palace,  near  the  summit  of  the  rock,  is  a  seat  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  the  Moorish  kings  are  said  to  have  used  tut  n 
point  of  observation  during  the  siege  of  Granada.  In  the 
City  are  several  hospitals,  the  largest  being  that  of  San  Junn 
dc  Dkis.  The  university,  founded  in  1531,  had  812  students 
in  1837.  There  are  also  si*  colleges  ami  two  academies; 
one  for  mathematics,  the  other  for  design.  The  walks  about 
the  city  are  most  beautiful ;  especially  two  alamedas,  one  on 
the  Xenil,  above  which  rise  orange  groves,  cypress  alleys, 
and  clusters  of  houses  grouped  together ;  the  other  ou  the 
Harm,  flowing  through  a  deep  romantic  ravine,  whose 
-eenery  equals  that  of  Switzerland.    (Ingtu.  II.,  186.) 

Granada,  many  years  ago,  had  extensive  factories  for 
velvets,  silks,  and  ribands,  employing  2tH«J  hands,  nnd  work- 
ing up  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  (not  less  than 
3,000.000  lbs.  of  silk),  w  ith  large  paper  nulls  and  a  flourish- 
ing oil  trade.  But  at  present  its  industry  is  In  a  very  low 
state,  and  poverty,  with  its  attendant,  crime,  has  In  conse- 
quence become  prevalent. 

This  decline  in  the  manufactures  uud  trade  of  Granada 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  emancipation  of  8.  America ;  and 
thin,  probably,  may  have  had  some  effect.  But  they  bad 
long  previously  been  in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  decay,  occa- 
sioned by  the  vicious  regulations  and  the  oppressive  and  in- 
furious  imposts  to  which  they  were  subject.  (  T«trns'nJ, 
111.,  70,  fcc.)  The  principal  existing  busine-M  is  carried  on  in 
the  mnrket-place,  surrounded  with  despicable  house*  in- 
by  the  i>oorer  orders,  and  in  a  narrow  crooked 
called  El  Taeatin,  the  little  market,  which  in  better 
i  was  the  greet  silk  mart.  Tow  ards  the  centre  of  the 
dry  is  a  baacaar  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  each  stall  being 
i**»rded  off  from  the  rest  ;  but  in  none  of  these  ia  much  ap- 
parent activity. 

The  Grnnadian*  (called  the  Gascons  of  Spain)  are 
"(  their  city,  and  boast  not  a  little  of  Its  antiquities  nnd 


GRAND  GULP. 


In  the  building  Itself  "there  is  nothing  parlici 
of  observation:  bat  the  myrtle  groves  and 
agreeable,  at  I  :•  r 


a  year,  of 

■   ■   ....t 

high  courts  of  chancery  of  Spain.  It  is  b!  present 
ice  of  a  captain-general,  and  the  seat  of  the  audi 
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balls, and  thai 
ble  tertulia.  Granada  is  the  see  of  an 
formerly  possessed  a  revenue  of  above 
which  he  used  to  expend  a  large  i 

of  beggars  and  other  idlers ;  and  was,  till  lately,  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  ,' 
the  residence 

core  of  the  province ;  and  is  governed  by  a 
two  alcaldes.   The  Alhambra  has  Its  separate  | 

The  early  history  of  Granada  Is  hidden  in 
Under  the  Romans,  lUikerit  was  n  place  of  some  importance, 
being  made  by  them  a  municipal  colony  entitled  Muniripium 
Flwrentinum  Illikeritanum.  The  Goths  changed  the  Roman 
name  into  Ellbcri,  and  allowed  the  place  to  fall  Into  decay 
The  present  city  was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  10th  cen 
in r y,  and  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In 
1336  it  w  as  strengthened  and  augmented,  m  consequence  of 
being  selected  by  Mohammed  Alhamar  as  the  capital  of  his 
new  kingdom.  The  throne  continued  in  the  faintly  of  that 
prince  nil  14U3,  when,  after  a  year's  siege,  It  surrendered  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Many  Moorish  families  continued 
to  reside  here  for  a  century  and  a  hnlf  after  Its  conquest, 
and  contributed  to  Its  prosperity  and  Importance.  Various 
attempts  to  convert  them  to  Chrisliahity  were  made  subse- 
quently to  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  but  these  having 
proved,  as  Is  alleged,  totally  unsuccessful,  the  Imbecile, 
priest-ridden  government  of  Philip  in.  resolved,  at  the  Insti- 
gation of  a  few  bigotted  ecclesiastics,  to  expel  the  Moors 
from  all  parts  of  Spain  !  This  insane  resolution,  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  a  large  number  of  its  moat 
industrious  and  valuable  citizens,  w  as  carried  Into  effect  in 
H-0B  and  1610,  under  circtunstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity. 
Tills  act  may  be  said  to  have  consummated  the  degradation 
"t  Spain;  and  her  vicious  Institutions  have  prevented  her 
recovering,  down  even  to  the  present  hour,  from  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  bigotry  and  stupidity  of  her  rulers.  ( If  at 
ton's  Philip  111.,  lib.  4.  dec) 

GRANADA  (NEW).   Set  Cot-onma. 

GRANARD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Longford. 
MOT.  Lelnster,  13  m.  \V.  by  N.  Longford.  Pop.  in  1831, 
*U8:  pop.  of  par.  In  1834,9708,  of  which  635  were  of  the 
estnb.  church,  91  Prot.  diss.,  and  9143  Rom.  Cam.  It 
sists  of  one  street,  and  has  In 
Cath.  chapel,  a 
this  town  Is  a  n 

of  Granard.  which  commands  extensive  views  of  the  i 
rounding  country.    Markets,  well  supplied  with  agricultural 
produce,  are  held  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on  May  3,  and 
Oct  1.   Petty  Sessions  on  Thursdays.   It  Is  n  constabnln 
ry  station.  Post-office  revenue,  in  1830,  £385  ;  in  1830 
£493. 

GRANBY.t.  Essex  co.,Vt.,  47m.  N.E.  Montpcller.  Char 
tcred  1761,  first  settled  lo  '•"«*.   Watered  by  head  branches 
of  Paul's  stream,  and  Moose  r-   It  has  two  schools,  43 
scholars.    Pop.  105. 

Giaksy.  p.  t.  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  S.E.  Nortbnutw 
ton,  S5  m.  W.  by  8.  Boston.  375  W.  Incorporated  in  176S.  It 
contains  two  Congregational  churches,  one  i 
Irn  factories,  one  grist  null,  three  saw-mills; 
2*0  scholars    Pop.  971. 

Gkaxby,  p.  t.  Hartford  co.,  Ct.,  16  m.  N.N.W.  Hartford,  35k 
W.    Incorinrated  in  1786.    In  tilts  t.  are  Slmsbury  coppei 
mines,  formerly  wrought,  but  afterwards  used  as  the  Con 
necticut  state-prison.  The  pit,  or  cavern,  fifty  feet  deep, 
was  the  place  where  the  prisoners  were  confined  at  night 
There  were  no  separate  cells.    But  this  miserable  hole  hat 
been  exchanged  lor  the  line  state-prison  at  WethersfJeld 
Watered  by  Parmirtgton  r.    It  contains  six  stores,  two  ful 
ling-mills,  one  woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  seven  saw 
mills,  three  tanneries,  eighteen  distilleries;  two  academics 
37  students,  fourteen  schools.  360  scholars.   Pop.  2011 

Grassy,  p.  t.  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  158  m.  W.N.W.  Albany 
Watered  by  Oswego  r.  It  has  two  stores,  six  saw-mUu 
one  tannery  ;  sixteen  schools,  696  scholars.    Pop.  3385. 

GRAND,  p.  t.  Marion  co..  O.,  58  m.  N.  by  W.  Columbus 
429  W.  It  contains  two  stores,  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills 
four  tanneries:  four  schools,  160  scholars.  Pop.  (305.  L 
contains  the  v.  of  Burlington,  in  which  Grand  post-office  U 
located. 

GRAND  BLANC,  p  t.  Genesee  co.,  Mid,..  53  m  N  W 
Detroit.  577  W.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Flint  r.  It  has 
four  stores,  ten  saw  mills.   Pop.  785. 

GRAND  GfTLF.  p.  v.  Claiborne  co., Miss  65  m.  S.  by  W 
Jackson.  1075  W.   Situated  on  Grand  Gulf,  a  remarkable 
bend  In  Mississippi  r.,  50  m.  by  rood  above  Natchex.  360  m 
by  the  river  above  New-Orleans.    It  contains  a  town  hall. 

a  hospital,  a  theatre,  a  masonic  hall 


i  it  the  par.  church,  a  Rom 
and  dispensary.  Adjoining 
h  or  mount,  called  the  Mont 
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GRAND  HAVEN. 

six  stores,  one  cotton  press,  one  iron  foundry,  two  steam 
saw-mills,  200  dwelling*,  and  about  1000  inhabitant*. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  p.  v.  Ottawa  t,  capital  of  Ottawa  co., 
Mich.,  213  m.  W.  by  N.  Detroit,  604  W.  Situated  on  the  8. 
bank  of  Grand  r.,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  its  entrance  Into 
Lake  Michigan.  Tbe  r.  farms  the  best  harbor  on  this  Mile 
of  the  peiiin«uia.  The  r.  is  65  rods  wide,  with  a  bold 
shore,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  15  to  30  feet,  and  on  the 
bar  at  its  entrance,  never  less  than  12  feet,  with  a  light- 
i  at  its  mouth.  The  v.  Is  elevated  25  or  30  feet  above 


the  r,  on  a  dry  soil  with  excellent  water,  and  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  lake  to  the  W.  and  N.  It 


contains  a  court- 


steam  saw -milk  and 
A  steam  boat  of  100  tons  plies  be- 
tween this  place  and  the  Grand  Rapids.  Three  schooners 
of  over  100  tons  each,  are  owned  here.  Steamboats  ami 
vessels  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  touch  here.  On  tbe  oppo- 
site aide  of  the  r.  la  a  sand-blurT,  250  feet  high,  covered  with 
evergreens  and  other  trees,  the  top  of  which  commands  an 
extended  and  noble  view  of  the  lake. 

GRAND  ISLE,  county,  Vu,  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  about  H2  sq.  m.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  large  islands  in  Lake  Champlain,  with  some  smaller 
Islands,  and  tbe  town  of  Alburg,  which  occupies  a  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  lake  froni  Canada.  The  surface  is 
gently  swelling,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Organized  in  1802.  It  contained  In  1840,  5463  neat  cattle, 
27,451  sheep,  3179  swine;  and  produced  21,430  bushels  of 
wheat,  9604,  of  rye,  13,816  of  Indian  corn,  9216  of  buck- 
wheat, 1655  of  barley,  43,430  of  oats,  76,406  of  potatoes, 
34,478  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  eight  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one 
saw-mill,  one  four  tanneries ;  26  schools,  1601  scholars. 
Pop.  3883.   Capital,  North  Hera 

Grand  Isle.  p.  t.  Grand  Isle  co.,  Vl,  66  m.  N.W.  Montpe- 
lle  &  .  It  consists  of  the  N.  half  of  the  largest  Island 
In  ake  champlain.  Organized  in  1809.  It  contains  two 
ehuiches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Methodist,  one  grist- 
mill on  a  small  stream,  the  only  one  in  the  co.  Marble, 
limestone,  and  rock  crystals  are  found.  It  has  one  store, 
and  one  tannery.   Pop.  724. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  Niagara  Strait,  NY.  belongs  to 
Tonawanda  t,  Erie  co.,  extending  from  3  ms.  below  Black 
Rock,  to  within  3  miles  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  12  miles  in 
circumference,  and  from  3  to  six  miles  in  diameter.  It  con- 
tains 17,384  acres  of  excellent  land,  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  Umber,  chiefly  oak,  well  adapted  for  ship  build- 
ing. The  state,  having  extinguished  the  Indian  title  by  the 
payment  of  $1000,  and  an  annuity  of  $500,  sold  It  in  1833 
to  the  East  Boston  Company,  who  have  founded,  opposite 
lo  the  mouth  of  Tonnewanda  cr.,  near  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Jewish  city  of  Arm  rat,  the  village  of  While  Haven, 
"  I  or  00  families,  with  over  200  wor 


a,  plying  between  Buffalo 
and  by  a  ferry  100  rods 


saw-uiill  150 
i  severai  gangs  of  saws  ;  numerous 
a  building  dsed  for  a  school  and  a  church,  a 
commodious  wharf  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  capa- 
cious dock  for  securing  and  storing  floating  timber.  The 
frames  of  several  large  ships,  of  from  400  to  700  tons  bur- 
then, have  been  prepared  here  and  sent  to  the  seaboard. 
The  v.  is  approached  by  stea 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  Chipi 
wide,  from  Tonnewanda  vill 

GRAND  PRAIRIE,  t,  Marlon  eo.,  O.    It  contains  one 
grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  tannery ;  four  schools,  170  ' 
scholars.    Pop.  717. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  v.,  capital  of  Kent  cc  Mich.,  situated 
on  the  8.E.  side  of  Grand  r.,  at  tho  Grand  Rapids.  Tbe 
fall  of  tbe  r.  is  15  feet  In  the  course  of  a  mile,  and  by  em- 
ploying the  entire  volume  of  water,  an  Immense  hydraulic 
power  may  be  obtained.  A  "  Mammoth  mill,"  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  in  the  western  states,  has 
been  erected,  160  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  5  stories  high. 
The  first  two  stories  are  of  stone,  the  wall  4  feet  thick  and 
20  feet  high,  and  is  estimated  to  cost,  when  completed, 
$50,000.  It  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
flour.  Several  saws  and  several  runs  of  stones  have  been 
put  In  operation.  The  river  here  descends  by  a  regularly 
Inclined  plain,  the  hank*  preserve  a  nearly  horizontal  level, 
are  4  feel  high  at  the  head,  and  20  feet  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall.  The  width  of  the  river  is  60  rods,  and  the  falls  en- 
tirely obstruct  navigation,  except  for  boats  descending  in 
high  water.  A  caaal  is  constructing  around  I  hem  on  the 
8.  side,  which  will  admit  the  passage  of  the  'argest  steam 
boats  which  navigate  the  r.  The  v.  contains  a  courthouse, 
jail,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  three  church- 
es, one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Roman  Cath- 
olic,  twelve  stores,  a  printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  news- 
paper, numerous  dwellings,  many  of  them  neat,  and  about 
1000  Inhabitants.  It  was  founded  In  1833,  and  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  villages  In  tho  state. 
GRAND  j.,  Mich.,  the  largest  river  running  wholly  with 
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in  the  peninsula.    It  Is  formed  by  two  branches  which 
unite  in  Jackson  co.,  a  Utile  above  the  village  of  Jackson, 
It  then  pursues  a  winding  course  northwardly  and  west- 
wardly,  unlU  it  enters  lake  Michigan,  at  Grand  Haven.  It 
is  270  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  65  rods  wide  at  its  mouth, 
admitting  vessels  requiring  12  feet  of  water.   It  is  navigable 
for  steam  boats  40  miles  to  Grand  Rapids,  and  240  m.  for 
anal  around  the  rapids  is  complete 
proceed  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  at  tbe 
of  Maple  r,  50  m.  above  the  rapids. 
Grakd,  r.,  Mo.,  rises  in  Iowa  ter.,  and  flowing  it 
enters  Missouri  r.  240  ms,  from  its  mouth.   It  is  i 
for  boat*  100  miles. 
GRAND  RIVER,  t-,  Caldwell  co.  Mo.   Pop. ! 
Grand  River,  t,,  Van  B 
55  scholars.  Pop.  650. 
Grand  River,  L,  Carroll  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  1064. 
Cramd  River,  t.,  Henry  co.  Mo.  It  has  three  schools. 
fl2  scholars.    Pop.  999. 

GRAND  VIEW,  p.  t.,  Washington  co,  O,  141  m.  8J3. 
Columbus,  278  W.  Situated  on  Ohio  r,  25  m.  above  Ma 
rietta.   It  has  two  schools  50  scholar*.   Pop.  514. 

GRANDVILLE,  p.  v,  Kent  co,  Mich.,  175  m.  W.  by  H. 
Detroit,  656  W.  Situated  on  Uie  S.  side  of  Grand  r,  at  lbs 
junction  of  Buck  and  Rush  creeks.  It  contains  three  stores, 
seven  saw-mills  on  the  above  creeks,  and  about  200  Inhab- 
itants. First  settled  in  1835.  Schooners  and  steam- beats 
of  the  first  class  come  up  to  the  place.  Salt-vprings  and 
gypsum-beds  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
ling, par.  Falkirk,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Forth  ass! 
Clyde  canal,  at  a  point  where  this  line  of  communicaUoa 
unites  with  the  small  river  Carron,  J,  m.  from  the  frith  of 
Forth,  11  m.  8.E.  Stirling,  and  \6  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh 
Pop.  1750.  It  is  substantially  built :  public  buildings,  the 
custom-house,  and  a  large  Presbyterian  church.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Grangemouth  has  tpnexm 
warehouses,  commodious  quays  for  shipping,  and  a  dry 
dock.  Tbe  Carron  Iron  Company,  distant  2  m.  inland,  has 
a  wharf  here  for  its  vessels,  varying  from  15  to  20  la  num- 
ber. The  place  may,  Indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  emporium 
of  the  trade,  not  only  of  Carron,  Falkirk,  and  other  places 
In  Its  vicinity',  but  of  Stirlingshire,  as  it  possesses  the  best 
harbour  in  the  county,  though  no  vessels  drawing  above  13 
ft.  water  can  with  ease  or  safety  approach  it.  The  chief 
exports  are  iron  goods,  grain  and  wool ;  but  the  manufactur- 
er -  of  Stirling,  St.  Ninians,  fee,  also,  send  their  goods  by  lead 
carriage  to  be  exported  at  Grangemouth.  The  chief  article 
of  foreign  Unport  is  Umber ;  and  ship-building  is  carried  oa  tc 
a  considerable  extent  Tun  her  imported  fur  Stirling,  and 
for  Leith,  is  landed  here, 


here,  and  conveyed  a 
s.   Tbe  custom  house 


lis  final  destination  by  means  of  rnfts. 
of  ^jrssi*i|U*-  ris^~^(A^l^ s  c& tu  t^l  i  ^  h^^ti  iti  1  .  y  .  j 
ary  port  of  Alloa,  on  the  opposite 
customs'  duties  in  1839,  £38.240. 

Grangemouth  was  founded  in  1771,  In 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  has  long 
which  had  previously  been  the  chief  seaport  of  ; 
shire.  Tbe  Inhabitants  arc  all  employed  in  connection  i 
the  trade  of  the  place  or  the  canal,  except  a  few  who  en- 
gage In  nailing.  Kinniard  House,  the  scat  of  the  late  Mr 
Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller.  Is  in  the 
hourhood,  and  Kerse  Utilise,  an  elegant  seat  of  Uie 
Zetland,  is  within  \  m.  of  Grangemouth  (Mmis«'i 
of  Stirlingik.  2  cd,  p.  610. ;    Rrtcn.  Tail.) 

GRANGER,  p.  t.  Alleghany  co,  N.  Y,  10m.  N. , 
m>  \V.  hy  S.  Albany.    Drained  by  Genesee,  r.  ai 
cs.   it  contains  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  four 
eleven  schools,  452  scholars.   Pop.  1064. 

Granoer,  p.  t,  Medina  co.,  O.,  131  m.  N.E.  Coluint 
W.    It  has  seven  schools,  333  scholars.   Pop.  956. 

GRANT,  county,  Ky,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  tbe  i  _ 
and  contains  184  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Eagle  cr..  a  branch 
of  Kentucky  r.  It  contained  In  1840,  3598  neat  caul*, 
6233  sheep.  12,774  swine ;  and  produced  32,303  bushels  of 
wheat,  3532  of  ry.  244,476  of  Indian  corn,  26,383  of  rata, 
6116  of  potatoes,  248.325  pounds  of  tobacco,  25,185  of  «o- 
gar.  It  had  nine  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  one  ilourmg- 
mill,  nlr.i'  grist-mills,  eight  saw -mills,  three  'tanneries  ;  live 
schools.  97  scholars.  Pup. :  whites,  3838;  slaves,  348  ;  free 
coloured.  6;  total  4192.    Capital,  Williamstown. 

Grant,  county,  la.  Centrally  situated  in  the  N.  part  oa* 
the  state,  and  contains  415  sq.  ms.  Organized  in  1831. 
Drained  by  Mlasisnewa  r.  a  branch  of  Wabash  r.  It  con- 
tained  in  1840.  5877  neat  cattle,  4736  sheep,  18.846  svvine  ; 
and  produced  23,733  bushels  of  wheat,  217.543  of  Indian 
corn.  1299  of  buckwheat.  30,707  of  oats,  16,030  of  potato**, 
50,187  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  eleven  stores,  eleven 
grist  nulls,  thirteen  saw-milk  two  tanneries,  one  distillery  ; 
lour  schools,  86  scholars.  Pop.  4875.  Capital.  Maram. 
Gra m  county,  Wk   Situated  In  the  S.W^part  of  Use 
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W.  and  B.W.  by  Mississippi  r.  Drained  by  Blue,  Grant, 
■nd  Pintle  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840,  4196  neat  cattle,  463 
sheep,  n645  swine  ;  and  produced  10,796  bushels  of  wheat, 
100,54  <>f  Indian  corn.  3347  of  barley,  75,400  of  oats,  74,098 
of  potatoes,  1355  pounds  or  sugar.  It  bad  thirty -two  stores, 
seventeen  amel  ting -houses,  producing  6,090,350  pounds  of 
lead,  two  flourlng-mllls.  three  grist-mills,  eleven  saw  mills, 
one  brewery  ;  ten  schools,  383  scholars.  Pop.  3996.  Capi- 
tal. Lancaster. 

GRANTHAM,  a  pari,  bar.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  En- 
gland, co.  Lincoln,  soke  Grantham,  on  the  With  am,  98  m. 
N.  by  VV.  London,  and  93  fa.  S.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par-  In- 
cluding Harrowby,  Spittlegatc,  Houghton,  and  Walton 
townships.  4390  acre*.  Area  of  old  bor..  130  acres.  Pop. 
of  par.  1831,  7497 ;  ditto  of  bor.  4498.  The  town,  consisting 
chiefly  of  four  streets,  is  neat,  clean,  and  well  lighted,  but 
Is  not  remarkable  for  Its  buildings,  and  is  wholly  situated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  An  increase  of  buildings  has 
taken  place,  and  Is  still  going  on,  principally  in  the  SpltUe- 
gale  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  has  an  elegant  spire  970  ft. 
high,  and  in  the  interior  an  elaborately  carved  font,  and  some 
splendid  monuments:  In  the  vestry  is  a  public  library,  left 
by  Dr.  Newcombe,  master  of  St.  John's  Coll-  Cambridge. 
The  living,  a  vicarage,  Is  divided,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  two 
prebends  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  guildhall  was  re- 
built in  1787,  with  the  addition  of  a  spacious  assembly- 
room.  The  grammar-school,  at  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  partly  educated,  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Henry 
VIII.  nnd  his  son  Edward  VI.,  out  of  the  spoils  of  a  monas- 
tery of  grey  friars  In  the  town.  The  rent*,  in  1833,  amount- 
ed to  £749.  of  which  £360  went  in  salaries  to  three  mas- 
ters, and  £330  In  exhibitions  to  Uie  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

"Grantham  is  not  a  manufacturing  town ;  but  it  la  said 
to  be  flourishing,  and  its  trade  to  be  increasing.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  that  of  malting,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  There  Is  a  canal  uniting  the  town  with  the  Trent, 
by  means  of  which  an  extensive  export  of  corn  and  other 
agricultural  produce  takes  place,  and  an  import,  principally 
af  coal,  with  which  the  neighbouring  towns  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  are  supplied."    ( Mmn.  Hound.  Rep.} 

Thi*  bor.,  which  was  formerly  ruled  by  9  aldermen,  13 
com.  burgesses,  and  19  second  burgesses,  according  to  a 
charter  granted  in  the  7th  of  Charles  I.,  Is  now  under  4 
aldermen  and  19  bulges*?*.  Grantham  has  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  7lh  of  Edward  IV.  Previ- 
ously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  pari.  bor.  was  identical  with 
the  old  bor. :  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  freemen  not 
receiving  alms,  and  the  average  number  of  electors  for  30 
years  before  1831,  was  804.  The  Boundary  Act  extended 
the  limits  of  the  pul.  bor.,  so  as  to  make  It  include  the 
whole  par.  Registered  electors,  in  1838-39,  678.  Markets 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle,  5th  Monday  In 
Lent,  Ascension  day,  July  10,  Oct.  96,  and  Doe.  17. 

Grantham  L*  situated  on  the  old  Roman  road  called  Er- 
mine street,  and  was  a  strong  Roman  station.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  survey  it  was  a  royal  demesne.  It  was  first 
incorporated  by  Edward  IV.  In  1463,  and  received.  In  addi- 
tion, 19  charters  of  later  date. 

Gram-hub,  p.  t.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  II.,  54  m.  W.N.W. 
Concord,  484  VV.  Chartered  in  1767.  Croydon  mountain 
extends  through  Its  W.  part.  It  has  several  ponds,  from 
one  of  which  flows  a  bend  branch  of  Sugar  r.  It  contains 
two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  one  Freewill  Baptist,  one 
■tore,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw  mills,  one  tannery  ;  seven 
school*,  350  scholars.   Pop.  1036. 

GRANVILLE  (an.  (.rnnnonum),  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Prance,  dep.  Manche,  cap.  cant.,  built  on  and  ad- 
joining to  a  steep  and  rocky  promontory  projecting  Into  the 
English  Channel,  30  m.  S.VV.  St.  Lo,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance S.E.  Jersey ;  laL  48°  50*  16"  N.,  long.  1°  35'  15"  W. 
Pop.  (1836)  7581.  It  is  the  only  fortified  town  on  the  coast 
between  Cherbourg  and  St.  Mnlo  ;  It  Is  encircled  by  strong 
walls,  which  shut  the  citadel  off  from  a  suburb  on  the  E. 
and  8.E.;  and  though  irregularly  laid  out.  with  precipitous 
nnd  narrow  streets,  contains  many  venerable  edifices, 
among  which  is  a  Gothic  par.  church.  It  has  an  hospital, 
and  some  good  baths.  The  port,  on  the  B.  side  of  the 
town,  is  spacious  and  secure,  being  defended  W.  and  8.W. 
by  a  largo  and  handsome  granite  pier,  lately  finished, 
which  has  cost 9,500,000  francs.  The  harbour  is  partially  dry 
at  low  water ;  but  a  wet  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed, 
'or  which  purpose  three  millions  of  francs  arc  expected  to 
be  voted  in  the  next  session  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
Granville  Is  the  seat  of  a  trtbnnal  of  commerce,  and  of  a 
school  of  navigation ;  and  the  residence  of  a  commissary 
of  marine.  Its  chief  trade  is  In  the  cod  and  oyster  fishe- 
ries. The  Utter  of  these  la  the  chief  support  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  employs  about  800  hands:  in  1839,  about  90 
bonis,  of  about  13  tons  each,  were  engaged  In  It,  and  the 
oysters  sold  that  year  were  50  millions,  the  average  price 
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being  7  fr.  85  cent,  per  1000.  In  the  rod-fisheries  of  New 
foundland  about  70  vessels,  of  from  100  to  350  tons  each 
are  employed,  with  about  3000  men  ;  and  the  capital  em 
barked  is  5,000,000  francs;  besides  which,  about  15  vessels 
arc  engaged  In  supplying  the  French  colonies  withaalt  Ash 
Thirteen  vessels  are  employed  In  trading  with  the  E.  snd  W 
Indies,  of  the  burden  of  4100  tons.  About  33  smaller  vest 
sels  are  employed  In  the  coasting  and  channel  island  trade. 
The  total  burden  of  the  shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to 
99,000  tons.  Eggs  are  largely  exported  from  Granville  to 
London.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  opposition  to  the  preva- 
lent notion  of  the  low  rale  of  wages  in  France,  that  the 
dally  wages  paid  in  this  town  are,  cullers,  3|  to  3)  fr. ;  ma 
soos,  9  to  9J  fr. ;  labourers,  1}  to  9  fr. ;  carpenters,  9J  to  3 
fr. ;  Joiners,  9  to  94  fr. ;  rops makers,  1,  to  9  fr. ;  caulkers, 
94  to  9J  fr.  Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the 
the  English  In  1695 :  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vcn- 
denn  troops  In  1793.    (Hufo;   Frit  ale  Information.) 

Granville,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  898  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Tar,  Neuse,  and  Roanoke  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840, 
13,797  neat  cattle,  14,934  sheep,  36,499  swine  j  and  pro- 
duced 51,938  bushels  of  wheat.  1174  of  rye,  556,530  of  In 
dlan  corn,  140.905  of  oats,  97,068  of  potatoes,  3,918,893 
pounds  of  tobacco,  479,499  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty-seven 
stores,  ten  flouring- mills,  forty-six  grist-mills,  twenty-seven 
saw  mills,  five  tanneries,  three  distilleries;  six  academics, 
163  undents,  eighteen  schools,  995  scholars.  Pop. :  whites, 
9300;  slaves,  8707;  free  coloured,  801 ;  total,  18,817.  Cap- 
ital, Oxford. 

Granville,  p.  t.,  Addison  co..  Vt,  35  m.  S.8.W.  Mont- 
peller,  490  W.  Chartered  In  1780  by  the  name  of  Kingston, 
changed  to  Granville  In  1834.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
Watered  by  branches  of  White  r..  In  one  of  which  is  a  fall 
of  100  feet,  50  of  which  are  perpendicular.  It  contains 
one  store,  one  saw-null ;  seven  schools,  955  scholars.  Pop. 
545. 

Granville,  t.,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  130  m.S.  by  VV.  Boa- 
Ion.  In  tho  S.E.  part  Is  a  pleasant  v.  which  contains  two 
churches,  one  Congregational  and  one  Baptist.  The  t.  con- 
tains eight  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  ten  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries,  one  distillery  ;  nine  schools,  370  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  1414. 

Granville,  p.  t,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  63  m.  N.N.E. 
Albany,  433  W .  Drained  by  Pawlct  r„  which  flows  Into 
lake  Champlain.  It  contains  eight  stores,  three  fulling- 
mills,  three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton-factory  with  1453 
spindles,  two  flouring  mills,  three  grist-mills,  eight  saw 
mills,  three  tanneries,  one  pottery  ;  two  academies,  150  stu 
dents,  eighteen  schools,  95.  scholars.   Pop.  3846. 

Granville,  p.  t.,  Bradford,  co.,  Pa.,  147  m.  N.E.  Harris 
burg.  957  W.  It  contains  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  mills  ■ 
three  schools,  185  scholars.    Pop.  651. 

Granville,  t..  Mifflin  co..  Pa.  It  has  one  furnace,  two 
grist-mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  distilleries ;  seven  schools, 
185  scholars.   Pup.  1016. 

Granville,  p.  v.,  Monongalia  co.,  Va.  398  m.  Jf.W. 
Richmond.  990  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  E.  fork 
of  Monongahela  r.  It  contains  one  church  free  to  all  de- 
nominations, three  stores,  two  warehouses,  various  me- 
chanic shops,  twenty-five  dwellings,  and  about  195  Inhab- 
itants. 

Granville,  p.  L,  Licking  co.,  O,  34  m.  N.E.  Columbus, 
373  W.  Settled  In  1805  by  emigrants  from  Granville,  Mass. 
Watered  by  the  E.  fork  of  Licking  r.  The  v.  contains 
three  churches,  an  academy,  two  female  seminaries,  a 
bank,  one  foundcry,  one  furnace,  two  mills,  100  dwellings, 
and  797  Inhabitants.  The  t.  contains  one  academy,  178 
students,  eight  schools,  400  scholars.  Pop.  1598.  One  mile 
E.  of  the  village  is  Granville  College,  a  literary  and  theo- 
logical seminary  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  found- 
ed In  1839,  which  has  a  president  and  4  professors  or  other 
lnstruelera,  90  students,  and  3000  volumes  In  lu  libraries. 
The  commencement  Is  on  the  3d  Wednesday  In  August. 

Granville,  l,  Mercer  co.,  O.  Pop.  339. 

Granville,  t,  Muskingum  co..  O.   Pop.  156. 

Granville,  t..  Mllwaukle  co.  Wis.   Pop.  935. 

GRAPE  GROVE,  p.  t.,  Ray  ea,  Mo,  154  m.  N.W.  Jef 
ferson  city.    Pop.  105*. 

GRASSE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  armnd.,  on 
the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the  Mediterranean,  from 
which  lt  is  about  7  m.  distant,  and  93  m.  N.E.  Dragulgnn. 
Pop.  (1836)  7515.  Its  situation  and  appearance  are  highly 
picturesque ;  from  the  S.  It  rises  In  successive  terraces  of 
white  houses,  having  at  its  summit  the  principal  church, 
and  a  large  Gothic  tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the  walls  by 
which  It  was  surrounded  In  the  middle  ages.  It  command's 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospects,  and  enjoys  a  healthy 
climate  ;  though  the  heal  in  summer  is  oppressive.  The 
buildings  of  tho  town  are  generally  good  ;  but  the  streets 
are  steep,  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty :  it  has,  however,  a 
large  open  market-place,  clean,  nnd  surrounded  by  good 
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■hops ,  snd  at  in  XV.  extremity  Is  a  public  promi 
town  Is  extremely  well  furnished  with  wafer 
Which  rises  above  it;  and  which  supplies  not  c 
He  fountains  nnd  two  considerable  reservoir 


by  a  rivulet 
I  not  only  the  pub- 
He  fountains  nnd  two  considerable  reservoir*,  but  turns 
many  mills,  and  supplies  various  factories.  The  principal 
church  la  a  large,  but  low  heavy  Gothic  building;  it  has 
a  curious  crypt,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  a  marble  altar,  and 
some  good  paintings.  There  are  3  hospitals,  in  the  chapel 
of  ooe  of  which  are  three  paintings  by  Rubens ;  a  town 
hall,  exchange,  theatre,  communal  college,  public  library 
with  jOOO  vola.,  gallery  of  paintings  ate.  Home  Roman 
annuities  exist  here ;  particularly  a  small  edifice  about  30 
feet  ai  diameter,  formerly  used  as  a  chapel,  but  supposed 
to  bjiee  been  originally  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Graase  Is  the 
seat  of  a  sub- prefecture,  and  of  tribunal*  of  original  Juris- 
diction and  commerce.  It  Is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
(■erfumery,  and  has  a  large  trade  In  that  article,  which 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  lost  century.  Great 
quantities  of  orange-flower  water  and  essences  of  various 
kinds  are  distilled;  and  extensive  purchases  of  Italia*  ;*r 
turnery  are  made  by  the  inhabitants  who  also  buy  tip  the 
flowers  of  the  principality  of  Monaco,  and  the  co.  of  Nice, 
and  the  oil  of  their  own  arrondissement.  (Guide  dm  I'oy- 
mgtur.)  In  the  latter  article,  as  well  as  fruits,  Grossc  has 
an  active  trade  ;  it  has  also  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
stuffs  organzined  silk,  linen  thread,  leather,  soap,  liqueurs 
and  brandy.  Fine  marble  and  alabaster  arc  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  present  town  Is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  583,  from  a  colony  of  Sardinian  Jews,  who  had 
embraced  Christianity.  In  the  succeeding  ages  the  adjacent 
coasts  being  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  Grasse 
received  great  accession*  to  its  population  in  emigrants 
from  Frejus  and  Antibes.  (Set  Out,!,  dm.  Vtymgemr;  Hugo, 
art.  Vox.  Sft.) 

GRASS  LAKE,  p.  t.,  Jackson  co„  Mich.,  67  m.  S.W. 
Detroit,  459  YV.  W  atered  by  bead  branches  of  Grand  r., 
issuing  from  small  lakes.  It  has  two  stores  one  academy, 
*5  students  three  schools,  132  scholars.   Pop.  1127. 

GRATIOT,  county,  Micb.   Situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  contains  570  sq.  ms.   Watered  by  Maple 
and  Pine  riven.   It  is  unorganized. 
Gratiot,  t.,  Muskingum  co.  O.    Pop.  108. 
GRATZ  (Slav.  Aimsdxi  GredeU),  "  the  mountain  for- 
tress of  Nlemezkl,"  a  city  of  the   Austrian  empire,  cap 
Styria,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  Is  situated,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mur.  a  tributary  of  the  Dravc,  82  m.  N.K.  Laybnch. 


Drave,  82  m.  N.E.  Laybnch. 
83  m.  N.N.W.  Agrnm, 'and  89  m.  S.W.  Vienna.    Lat. 47©  V 
V  N. ;  long.  153  fir  jj.   Pop.  (1834)  39,772.   Grlu  Is.  next 
ma.  Pi 


to  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Trieste,  the  largest, 
and  must  Important  city  of  the  German  portion  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  It  stands  In  the  N.  part  of  an  oblong  plain, 
and  consists  of  the  city  proper,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Mur ; 
and  four  extensive  suburbs  the  Murstadt  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river,  connected  with  tho  opposite  side  by  two 
bridges,  nnd  three  others.  The  ancient  fortification*  were 
finally  levelled  by  the  French  in  1809.  A  great  bluff  lump 
of  rock,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  300  A.  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of,  or  rather  within  the  city  Itself,  and  whereon 
once  stood  the  citadel,  serves  now  only  as  an  occasional 
promenade  for  the  Inhabitants,  thence  to  survey  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  After  Snlsburg  andlnn- 
sbruek,  Grata  boasts  of  a  more  picturesque  situation  than 
any  other  city  In  the  Austrian  dominions.  "  All  around  its 
plain,  through  which  the  Mur,  a  large  nud  rapid  river,  flows 
amidst  fields  of  corn  and  rural  namlctt,  rises  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  none  very  high,  but  finely  diversified  in 
form,  green,  and  wooded ;  and  beyond  these  again  are  be- 
held, towards  the  X.  and  W.  the  lofty  mountain  masses  of 
Upper  Styria  mid  Carkntbla,  rising  in  rugged  grandeur,  and 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  covered  with  snow." 
(TsraJW/'s  Antrim,  i„  264.) 

Gritx.  with  Its  suburbs  is  about  lj  German,  or  nearly  7 
English  m.  In  clrc. ;  but  the  city  itself  forms  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole,  being  only  530  fathoms  In  length 
by  l-i)  in  breadth,  and  containing  about  30  streets  and  open 
s|Mers  with  little  more  than  400  houses.  "The  Interior  is 
like  that  of  most  ancient  towns.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  nnd  dark,  opening  occasionally  into  large  irregular 
'Places.'  The  shops  are  tolerable;  the  houses  of  the 
higher  classes  all  of  stone,  are  spacious  and  gloomy ;  and 
such  I*  the  character  also  of  the  churches,  many  of  which 
arc  highly  decorated  within.  The  rarity  of  carriages  In 
the  streets  In  the  summer  perim!,  when  we  were  there, 
gave  them  a  certain  air  of  dullness  in  the  estimation  of 
parsons  lately  arrived  from  Pesih  und  Vienna  .  but  still  in 
most  of  them  might  be  seen  on  foot  n  dense  and  active  pop- 
ulation." ( Tumbvll,  p.  2G4.)  The  inner  city,  like  that  of 
Vienna,  is  surrounded  by  high  ramparts  now  of  no  use  as 
fortifications  and  is  entered  by  six  gales.  The  ramparts 
together  with  the  glacis  or  e*plann<le  l«nomi  •hem,  form 
the  favourite  walks  of  the  inhab.  The  eqilanoue  is  planted 
With  chestnut  trees,  and  is  well  Kepi.   The  rir  mi  Hi  nib 


GRATZ. 

urbs  generally  are 
good  |>ri  vale,  as  well  as 
thomughlares  espeela 
paved  und  Ill-drained. 

Grata  has  22  churches  and  chapels.  The 
church  of  St.  i£gldl,  a  Gothic  edifice,  built  la  14 
tains  many  handsome  marble  monuments.  Near  it  as  a 
chapel  In  the  Italian  style,  containing  the  mausoleum  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  a  native  of  Grata.  Opposite  this  edifice  Is 
the  Cemvicte ;  the  largest  building  In  Grata,  formerly  a  Jes- 
uits' college,  now  a  public  school  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  latter  Institution,  founded  by  Charles  Francis, 
duke  of  Styria,  in  1580,  was  closed  by  Joseph  II.,  and  re- 
opened by  the  emperor  Francis  in  1827.  It  is  ooe  of  the 
second  order,  having  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  philos- 
ophy. In  medicine,  lectures  are  given,  but  no  degree*  are 
conferred.  The  library,  according  to  Turnbull,  « ueupsissi 
about  40,000  vols.,*  9000  MAS.,  and  several  literary  curios- 
ities, h  is  kept  partly  '»  some  smaller  rooms  but  prroa- 
pa'.ly  iti  a  lolly,  spacious,  rind  elegant  salooo,  which  at  the 
period  when  the  university  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Je*uiis.  was  not  uufri-quetitlynsed  as  a  theatre,  for  the  per- 
formance of  "  My  Met lev"  The  ordinary  students  attending, 
the  university  exceed  3U0.  The  Burg,  or  ancient  palace  of 
the  Styrian  dukes,  now  the  residence  of  the  governor  ;  the 
par.  church,  with  the  highest  tower  in  the  town,  and  an  altar 
piece  by  Tintoretto;  the  LamikaH*.  a  very  ancient  edifice. 
In  which  the  estates  or  pari,  of  Styria  meet,  and  in  which 
the  ducal  hat  of  Styria  Is  preserved ;  the  new  eosandl- 
hottsc,  built  In  1H07  ;  the  theatre,  and  the  palaces  of  varices 
noblemen,  are  the  other  principal  buildings.  One  wing  of 
the  Landhaus  is  called  the  "arsenal,"  and  la  filled  with 
many  thousand  suits  of  rusty  armour. 

But  the  pride  of  Grlu  and  of  Styria  is  the  Jokm\n*emmu  one 
of  the  most  valuable  establishments  of  the  kind  lo  Europe. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  present  archduke  John,  whence  ife 
name  ;  by  whom  It  was  founded  In  1811,  and  who  has  pre- 
sented to  It  the  whole  of  his  extensive  collections  In  art 
and  science.   Its  object  is  the  encouragement  of  the  am 
and  manufactures  of  Styria,  by  means  of  collection*,  lee 
turea,  and  a  public  library.  The  museum  of  moral  his 
lory  occupies  13  rooms  some  very  spacious.    The  de 
partmenis  of  mineralogy  and  zoology  have  very  com 
ptete  collections  of  the  minerals  and  animals  of  SryrU.  ana 
the  botanical  department  contains  a  kortma  itccm*  of  i 
than  15.000  plants.  There  are  collet 
tured  articles  of  Styria  and  of  the  agricultural  and  me 
chanlcal  implements  used  in  the  duchy ,  besides  which 
or  models  of  the  principal 
of  all  kinds  adopted  for  slmilsr 
elgn  countries.  One  room  Is  devoted  to 
prising  many  Roman,  Styrian,  and  i 

Babylonian,  and  other  antiquities.  Near  this  roosa  hi  » 
fire-proof  apartment  for  the  custody  of  records  eo 
among  other  documents  several  charters  of  the 
10th  centuries  especially  one  of  878  by  the  < 
man.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  is  now  attached  to  the 
building.  The  salaries  of  the  eminent  professors,  who  gtvt 
lectures  on  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  agrical 
I  lire,  and  the  useful  arts  arc  defrayed  by  the  Stmmde,  or 
provincial  parliament,  the  student*  attending  gratia.  The 
library,  which  at  open  to  the  public  at  large,  comprises  the 
best  standard  works  of  all  countries.  There  at  another 
reading-room  and  library  attached  to  the  Johanneum,  so 
which  stranger*  are  admitted  gratuitously,  and  natives  oa 
payment  of  about  2s.  fid.  a  month.  It  receives  : 
and  periodical  publications  from  all  parts  of  Genoa 
France,  and  Great  Britain :  in  all,  more  than  n 
journals. 

Besides  the  foregoing  educational  establishments, 
has  a  gymnasium,  episcopal  academy,  military  school..  • 
school  lor  teachers  female  seminaries  a  school  kept  b> 
Ursulinenuns  schools  of  music,  dancing,  oratory,  the  fiat 
arts  fcc.  nnd  many  Sunday-schools  and  others  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor.  There  are  five  convents  nnd  two 
monasteries.  The  splendid  abbey,  built  by  Ferdinand  II 
for  the  Capuchin  monks,  and  Intended  to  commemorate  the 
fact  of  his  burning  20,000  Protestant  bible*  by  the  hand*  of 
the  common  hangman,  was  converted,  by  Joseph  II-,  to  the 
more  appropriate  purpose  of  a  mad-house  !  Grata  has  atx 
hospitals,  besides  others  belonging  to  some  of  the  monastic 
establishments  a  foundling  hospital,  orphan,  and  deaf  aci 
dumb  asylums,  and  various  oilier  benevolent  institution*  ;  a 
provincial  jail,  workhouse,  some  military  magazines  a  soci- 
ety for  the  furtherance  of  agriculture,  other  learned  associ- 
ations and  several  collections  of  paintings.  It  in  Use  seat 
of  the  highest  civil  authorities  for  the  duchy  of  Styria  :  of 
the  military  commandant  for  Styria,  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol 
tho  pro  v.  pari,  of  the  duchy ;  the  council  for  the  circle  of 
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of  the  prince 

ore  cotton,  «ilk,  and  woollen  fab- 
ils,  and  other  metallic  goods ;  it 
has,  however,  others  of  starch,  rosngllo.  paper,  and  earthen- 
"U  trade,  In  timber,  iron,  clover  -seed,  nnd  the  other 
of  Styria,  with  Hungary,  Croatia,  Transylvania, 
nitey,  Is  considerable  ;  and  it  iias  a  large  share  of  the 
transit  trade  between  Vienna  and  Trieste.  It  has  two 
large  fairs  yearly.  The  Mur,  though  it  often  greatly  in- 
jures the  city  and  vicinity  by  its  inundations,  renders  the 
Utter  very  fertile.  Grltz  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  nod  is  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  In  the  Austri- 
an dominions :  many  of  its  inhab.  are  retired  officers  of 
the  army,  and  persons  of  rank  but  with  limited  means.  As 
early  as  the  ninth  century  Grttu  was  a  town  of  some  con- 
sideration ;  la  1127  it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Styrta.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1*4)0.  after  a  siege  of 
seven  days.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  It  was  for  a 
while  the  residence  of  Charles  X.  and  the  exiled  royal 
family  of  France.  (OttUrr.  A'st.  r.ucye. ;  Btrgkvu,  Mg. 
Lander,  \-t. ;  Turnkull's  Jluttria;  Murray's  Handb.  Set.) 

GRAUDENZ  (Slav.  OrndiUds),  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
and  prov.  Prussia,  gov.  Marienwerder,  cap.  r Ire.  same  name, 
ou  the  Vistula,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
00  in.  8.  by  £.  Danuic.  Pop.  (1838)  5918.  It  is  walled, 
and  farther  defended  by  a  strong  fortress  erected  on  the 
Vistula  la  1776,  It  has  three  suburbs,  five  R.  Cath  churches, 
a  Lutheran  church,  two  superior  schools,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, house  of  correction  for  West  Prussia,  with  which  an 
establishment  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  felons  is  con- 
nected, circle  council,  board  of  taxation,  judicial  court  of 
toe  first  clan  for  the  district  and  town,  and  manufactures  I 
of  tobacco,  wheeled  vehicles,  etc.,  with  extensive  brew- 
eries, and  some  trade  in  corn  and  woollen  cloth.  (Btrg- 
kans ;  Strin,  it.) 

GRAVES,  county,  Ky.  Situate  in  the  W.  pert  of  the 
state,  and  contains  000  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
May  field's,  Obion,  and  Tennessee  rivers.  It  contained  la 
1840,  8111  neat  cattle,  6781  sheep,  25^12  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 36,719  bushels  of  wheat,  1293  of  rye,  386,840  of  In- 
dian corn,  82,843  of  oats,  12,147  of  potatoes,  464,372  pounds  of 
tobacco,  123,332  of  cotton.  It  had  ten  stores,  one  woollen- 
factory,  four  cotton -factories,  seventeen  grist-mills,  four 
saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  pottery ; 
seventeen  schools,  401  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  6644 ; 
slaves,  817 ;  free  coloured,  4 ;  toUl,  7465.  Capital,  May- 
field. 

GRAVESEND,  a  bor.,  market  town,  seaport,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  hund.  Toltingtrough,  on  the  8.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  20  m.  E.  by  8.  London,  and  33  m.  W.  by  V 
Canterbury.  Area  of  par.,  630  acres ;  ditto  of  bor..  Inclu- 
ding Milton  par,  1280  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1811, 3119;  1821, 
381  ;  1831,  5097.  That  port  of  the  town  which  adjoins 
the  river  has  steep,  narrow,  Inconvenient,  dirty-looking 
i ;  but  the  upper  and  more  recent  port  is  built  in  bet- 


GRAYSCLN. 


The  crowds  of  visiters  on 
are  extremely  great  Much  of  test 
'  by  market  gardeners,  woo 


church,  built  of  brick.  In  1730  (the  living,  a  rectory  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown),  a  chapel  of  case  on  the  London  road,  In 
the  modern  Gothic  style, 
ship;  a  town-hall  and  ma 


ittery  lies  to  the  E*!  of^ehtown! 
,  on  the  Essex  shore.  Two  or 


built,  but 

up 

I  a  small  theatre.  A 
nearly  facing  Tilbury  fort, 

three  hotels,  lately  built,  arc  among  the  handsomest 
kngs  in  the  place.  W.  of  the  town,  on  the  river  bonk,  are 
some  baths,  beautifully  as  well  as  commodlously  construct- 
ed, and  forming  a  highly  ornamental  feature  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  pier,  which  Is  of  iron,  Is  a  modem  erection,  built 
by  the  corporation,  and  hringine.  In  a  large  income  (£7000 
In  1836)  by  the  tolls  levied  on  the  visiters  and  others  land- 
ing there.  Another  pier,  or  jetty  of  wood,  has  been  erected 
300  yards  K.  of  the  former,  by  parties  opposed  in  Interest  to 
the  corporation:  both  are  extensive  proprietors  of  steam- 
boats plying  between  London  and  this  place.  Nearly  }  m. 
8.  of  the  river  Is  a  suburb,  called  Windmill  hill,  with  a 
handsome  inn.  tea  gardens,  and  archery  grounds:  from  the 
summit  is  a  fine  view  of  the  river  nnd  surrounding  ports  of 
Kent.  The  village  of  Milton  Is  chiefly  known  by  Its  pictu- 
resque church,  nearly  1  m.  E.  from  the  town.  NorthnYet, 
lying  1 J  m.  W.  Is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  lor  those  who 
dislike  the  bustle  of  Grave-send.  The  fixed  pop.  (1600; 
consists  principally  of  ship-carpenter*,  bargemen,  water- 
men, and  people  employed  in  the  chalk-works. 

Gravesend  some  years  ago  placed  its  main  dependence 
on  the  trade  brought  to  it  by  ships  wanting  supplies  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  by  captain*  and  passengers  passing  throngh 
and  staying  in  the  town:  since  the  establishment  of steam- 
boat*, however,  and  the  erection  of  the  pier,  it  has  been 
rapidly  Increasing  In  size  and  importance,  the  cheap  and 
speedy  communication  having  rendered  It  a  place  much 
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weekly  at  the  clone  of  I 
Sunday,  in  fine  weuthei 
land  about  the  town  Is  i 
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Gruvesend.  which  was  Incorporated  with  Milton  In  tho 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was,  before  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  un- 
der the  local  Jurisdiction  of  a  mayor,  12  jurats,  and  24  com 
men  councilmen,  with  a  recorder,  and  other  officers.  By 
that  act  the  bor.  was  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  a  port  of 
Northfleet  parish,  and  divided  into  two  wards,  governed  by 
six  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and  18  counsellors. 
It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  W.  Kent.  Markets,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.    Fairs,  May  4  and  Oct.  24. 

This  town  is  colled  Ortvukam  la  Domesday  Book,  and 
its  Inter  name  wnsGreves-end,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  8axon  gtrtfa,  or  German  greve,  ruler,  and  end*,  bound- 
ary, because  Uie  town  was  toe  limit  of  the  ancient  port- 
reve's  authority.  The  high  bailiff  was  called  the  portrcve 
In  the  14th  century.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  tlte  town 
was  burned  by  the  French,  nnd  many  of  tho  inhab.  carried 
into  captivity.  In  the  some  reign  the  watermen  of  Graves- 
end  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  conveying  passengers  to 
London,  which  right  Is  sdll  acknowledged,  by  a  yearly 
compensation  from  the  steam -packet  companies.  The 
town  was  first  defended  towards  the  river  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  Tilbury  fort  was  erected. 

Goavbskkd,  t..  King's  co.,  N.  Y-,  9  ro.  s  .  New-York.  It 
has  much  salt  marsh,  and  a  few  sand-hills  near  the  shore. 
Coney  Island,  in  front  of  it,  is  5  m.  long  and  1  broad ;  has  a 
fine  beach  with  a  full  exposure  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  a  fa- 
vourite resort  for  sea-bathing.  The  village  coo  tains  one 
Dutch  Reformed  church,  originally  built  in  1655 ;  rebuilt  in 
1833.  It  has  one  store  and  about  twenty  dwellings.  The 
township  has  two  stores,  two  schools,  80  scholars.  Pop 
7TO. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  kingdom  of  Naples,  prov. 
Ban,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  33$  m.  8.W.  Bari.  Pop. 
9000. 1  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral  and  eight  other 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a  college.  Two  large  fain 
are  held  annually.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  having  been  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Sar- 
acens in  790. 

GRAY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-BaAne,  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  SaAne,  28  m.  8.W. 
Vesoul.  Pop.  (1836)  5513.  It  has  a  fine  quay,  and  a  hand- 
some bridge  nrross  the  SaAne ;  bat  its  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  steep.  It  Is  well  furnished  with  public  fount- 
ains ;  has  an  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
cavalry  barracks,  a  town-hall,  built  in  1508,  an  exchange, 
par.  church,  communal  college,  public  library,  with  4000 
vols.,  nnd  a  remarkable  water  mill  serving  various  purpo- 
ses. Gray  has  an  extensive  trade,  being  an  entrepot  for 
the  produce  of  tl»e  8.  destined  for  the  E.  of  France.  It  boa 
four  large  annual  fairs.   {Hug*,  art.  ftaute-Su&nt,  it.) 

Gray,  u.  t.,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  47  m.  8.W.  Augusta, 
501  W.   It  is  a  fine  fanning  township,  and  contains  nine 
-mills,  two  w  oollen  factories,  ^one  grist- 

Pop.  1740. 

Gray.  t..  Gasconade  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1074. 

GRAYSON,  county,  Vo.  Situated  toward  the  8.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  927  sq.  m.  Drained  by  New 
river  and  lu  branches.  It  has  an  elevated  surface,  being 
about  1000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  contained  I 
1840,  13,935  neat  cattle,  18.253 
produced  27.868  bushels  of  wheat  16,958  of  rye, ! 
Indian  corn.  15,219  of  buckwheat  142,715  of  < 
potatoes.  It  had  eleven  store*,  three  forges, 
factories,  seventy-six  grist-mills,  twenty-one  saw-mills,  one 
oil-mill,  eight  tanneries,  twenty  distilleries;  one  academy, 
120  students ;  ten  schools,  252  scholars.  Pop.:  whites, 
8542;  slaves,  492  free  coloured,  53  ;  toUl,  9087.  Capital, 
Greenville. 

Gbaysok.  county,  Ky.  Centrally  situated  towards  the  W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  800  sq.  in.  Bounded  N.  by 
Rough  cr.,  a  branch  of  Green  river.  It  contained  in  1840, 
6163  neat  cattle.  7337  sheep,  15,199  swine ;  and  iiiiiiaaaf 
18.907  bushels  of  wheat  141.845  of  Indian  corn,  58,509  of 
oats,  4842  of  potatoes,  242,372  pounds  of  tobacco,  30,138  of 
sugar.  It  had  seventeen  stores,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw- 
mills, three  tanneries,  five  distilleries  ;  six  schools,  209 
scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  4262;  slaves,  190;  total,  4461. 
Capital.  Mayfield. 

Gbaysok,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Carter  co,  Ky,  138  m.  K. 
Frankfort  432  W.  Situated  half  a  mile  W.  of  Little  Sandy 
river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  eight  or  ten  dwellings, 
and  50  Inhabitants. 

Graysor  C.  H,  p.  v.,  mplinl  of  Grayson  co.,  Vs_,  called 
also  Greenville,  261  m.  W.S.W.  Richmond,  330  W.  Situ 
nted  on  the  8.  bonk  of  New  rivet.   It  contain*  a  court- 

shops,  twelve 
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GREAT  HARRINGTON. 


dwellings,  nno  about  75  Inhabitant*,  one  fourth  of 
ore  coloured. 

GREAT  HARRINGTON,  p.  U,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  134 
m.  W.  Boston,  335  W.  Watered  by  Housatontc  river, 
branches  of  which  afford  water-power.  The  •oil  on  the 
river  Is  very  ferule.  The  village  ka  pleasantly  situated  on 
Housalonic  river,  and  contains  two  churches,  one  Episco- 
pal and  one  Congregational ;  several  stores,  several  me- 
chanic shops,  and  over  fifty  dwellings,  some  of  them  neat. 
The  township  contains  seven  stores,  one  furnace,  one  full- 
ing-mill, two  woollen-factories,  three  cotton-factories  with 
6004  spindles,  throe  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  tanne- 
ries, i>dq  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  one  acad- 
emy. 30  students ;  sixteen  schools,  634  scholars.    Pop.  -"in. 

GREAT  BEND,  p.  t.,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.,  191  m.  N.E. 
Harris  burg,  205  W  The  village  is  situated  on  Susquehan- 
na river,  at  the  Junction  of  Halt- Lick  creek.  It  is  on  an  ex- 
tensive fiat  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge 
600  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  built  on  nine  piers,  and  cost 
«G5U).  It  Is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  hills,  and  con- 
tains two  churches,  one  Baptist  and  one  Presbyterian ;  sev- 
eral store*,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  forty  dwellings, 
and  about  250  Inhabitants.  The  township  contains  four 
stores,  one  grist-mill,  five  saw-mills;  seven  schools,  810 

KGREATPCROS8iNG8,  p.  vn  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  15  m.  N.E 
Frankfort,  537  W.  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Elkhom  creek 
The  Choctaw  academy,  under  the  direction  of  the  war  de 
ent,  la  located  here.  It  contained  In  1641,  131  stu- 
vla-,  52  Choctaws,  21  Pottawattomies,  26  Chicka- 
10  Creeks,  2  Una  paws,  3  Seminole*,  1  Miami,  and  10 


W.  by  8.  Albany,  328  W.  Watered"  by  Alleghany  river, 
and  Great  Valley  creek  and  Tunianguant  creek,  tributaries 
of  Alleghany  river.  The  line  of  Uie  New-York  and  Erie 
railroad  passes  through  it.  It  contains  four 
fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  thirteen  snw 
nery  ;  six  schools,  235  scholars.   Pop.  852. 

GREAT  SOUTH  BAY.  N.  Y.,  on  the  8.  side  of  Long 
Island,  Is  50  m.  long  and  5  wide,  enclosed  by  Great  South 
beach,  40  m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  Is  navigable 
for  small  vessels,  is  entered  by  several  Inlets,  and  abounds 
with  shell  and  other  fish,  and  a  variety  of  water  fowls. 

GREECE  *  country  of  Europe,  the  most  celebrated  of 
antiquity,  and  the  favoured  .••cat  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, when  the  greater  part  of  this  continent  was  Involved 
In  barbarism,  in  its  flourishing  period  it  comprised  the  S. 
portion  of  the  great  E.  peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended 
N-  to  about  lax. 42°,  including  Thcssnly,  and  a  port  of  mod- 
ern Albania,  with  the  Ionian  islands,  Crete,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Hire  eumcta  Or«ti,  qua  fama,  rss 
gloria,  ijuj  dor tr  inn,  qua  plurtmit  artibus,  q u<r  rf mm  impo- 
rio  tt  bctltcd  laudi  Jtoruit,  parvum  quondam  locum  Europe 
tenet,  eempcrque  tentcit.  (Cuero,  pro  Flaeca,  6  27.)  This 
famous  region  was  originally  called  Hellas  (*K>A«c),  and 
received  the  name  of  Greece  from  (trmtut,  a  Thossallan 
prince.  (P/in.,  UuU  -Vol.,  lib.  lv„  $  7.)  The  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece,  though  loss  extensive  than  the  country 
anciently  so  called,  comprises  the  territories  of  all  the  most 
teresting  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  in- 
I  of  the  continent  8.  of  the 
_l  In 

nearly  due  E.  and  W, 
dados,  and  the  N.  and 

between  lat.  36°  16'  and  3»6  |flf  Jf~  and  long.  -ju°  42*  30" 
and  26°  2tf  E;  the  continental  portion  having  N.  the 


Volo,  and  an  imaginary  1 

'  >V  ,  with  the  islands  of  Eubcea,  the  Cy- 
dade*.  and  the  N.  and  W.  Spnrades.   These  dominions  lie 


Turkish  pachallca  of  Trikhala  (Thesaaly)  and  Albania 

iEpirus),  and  being  surrounded  everywhere  else  by  the 
ledllerranean,  denominated  on  the  \V.  the  Ionian  sea,  aad 
on  the  E  the  iEgean  or  Levant.  Total  area,  about  15,000 
aq.  m.   Pop.  probably  about  900.000. 

Continental  Greece  is  naturally  divided  Into  two  princi- 
pal portions :  the  Northern,  or  Hellas,  comprising  what  has 
been  called  E.  and  W.  Greece ;  and  the  southern,  compri- 
sing the  Morea,  an.  Ptluponut*u*. 
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GREECE 

three  in  Hellas,  and  two  were  made  up  of  the  islands. 
These  nomes  were  subdivided  into  fifty-four  eparchies,  and 
468  demoi  or  communes.  The  names  of  the  r.um archies 
are  given  In  the  preceding  table,  and  their  pop.  in  1835,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  in  the  Journal  de*  TVarsxx  statu 
liquet  for  1836  and  1837.  We  have,  however,  but  tittle 
confidence  in  this  statement;  and,  supposing  It  to  have 
been  nearly  correct  at  the  time,  the  pop.  is  known  to  have 
rapidly  Increased  In  the  interval  by  immigrations  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  otherwise : 

Pkutieal  Gtofraphw. — Greece  possesses,  in  a  high  degree, 
those  geographical  features  which  distinguish  Europe  at 
large.  No  country  Is  more  remarkable  for  the  irregularity 
of  Its  shape,  Its  shores,  and  Its  surface.  Its  N .  portion, 
Hellas,  stretches  W.N.W.  to  E.8.E.  for  about  200  m..  grad- 
ually decreasing  in  breadth  from  Acarnaaia  to  cape  Colon 
na  In  Attica.  Its  8.  portion,  the  Morea,  is  a  peninsula,  snarl 
to  derive  its  modern  name  from  Its 
to  a  mulberry  leaf.  Its  actual  shspe.  however,  is  mora 
like  that  of  a  vine  leaf;  it  is  united  N.E.  lo  Hellas  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.   The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  » 

to  S.,  Is  about  140  m. ;  Its  breadth  — —  '  -  - 

It  comprises  about  half  the  area  I 


The  surface  of  Greece  is  so 
any  room  Is  left  for  plains.  Such  of  the  latter  as  exist  arc 
principally  along  the  w»a  shore,  or  near  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ers, or  else  are  mere  basins,  once  forming  the 
mountain  lakes,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mount, 
communicating  with  each  other  only  by  deep  aad  i 
gorges.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Manlinela,  Orchomeeoa. 
Stymphalus,  Topolias,  or  Copals,  Ate.  The  moat  extensive 
tracts  of  plain  country  are  In  W.  Hellas,  and  on  the  N.W. 
and  N.  shores  of  tbe  Morea.  These  are  also,  of  course,  the 
most  productive  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  other  very  fer- 
tile, though  small  plains  arc  scattered  through  the  E  of 
Greece,  as  those  of  Bosotia,  E.  PhocK  Marathon,  aad 
many  others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently,  the  granaries  at 
the  country.  Tbe  most  flourishing  cities  of  antiquity,  as 
Atliens,  Eleusls,  Megara,  Corinth.  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  were  situated  In  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of 
these  plains ;  and  others,  as  Tripollxxa,  Leon  dart  Metre. 
Gastouni,  Patras,  Missolongh),  Zeitoun,  and  Lis 
In  modern  times,  have  ranked  among  the 
In  Greece,  have  been  similarly  located. 

The  Mountains  belong  to  the  Alpine  system,  being  % 
continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps,  so  remarkable  in  their 
whole  extent  for  their  numerous  grottoes  nnd  career*. 
The  principal  chain — that  of  Pindus — runs  N.W.  to  8.E 
through  the  centre  of  Hellas,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth. On  entering  Greece,  the  Pindus  chain  is  supposed  is 
be  nearly  7700  ft.  In  height  It  sends  off  on  its  W.  side 
some  ranges  through  Acarnanla  and  iEtolia,  and  the  range 
of  mount  Zagora  or  Helicon  in  Baeotia ;  but  lb  offsets  aa 
this  side  are  of  very  Inferior  height.  The  mountains  af 
Acnrnania  tn  general  are  estimated  at  onlv  about  19r*i  ft. 
n  height ;  and  mount  Paleo  Vouna,  the  summit  of  Heft- 
on,  has  only  5738  ft.  of  elevation.  On  the  E.  aide  titt 
of  Pindus  are  more  lofty:  mount  Gtriooa.  the 
highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  N.  boundary,  is  I 
ft.  high  ;  and  Kal 

is  .| 


the  whole  country  was  divided  Into  ten  nomoi  or 
five  of  which  Were  situated  la  the  Morea, 


A  mountain  chaia  i 

nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Pindus ;  Its  highest  point, 
Delphi  {Dirpkoitut).  near  its  centre,  reaehea  the  etc 
of  5725  ft.    A  chain  passes  through  the  Isthmus, 
ly  through  the  Morea  E.  to  \\\  giving  off  lateral  bear 
which  reach  quite  to  the  extremities  of  the  four  8.  pre 
tories  of  the  peninsula.   The  culminating  point  in  this  ; 
of  Greece  is  mount  St.  Ellas  (Tojfjrt**).  in  Mairsa.  * 
high.   No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of 
ual  snow.     {Bruguirrr.  t>rograpktr  ;  Pettier,  *s> 
Journal,  vlli.,  part  3;  It  petition  Stienti£nu  da  More*  a 
Mat.) 

Hivert,  Lake*,  d-c— Greece  has  no  navigable  river,  an 
would  any  be  worth  notice,  but  for  the  classical  recoiiec 
dons  which  attach  lo  every  portion  of  the  solt  and  waters 
of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Aspro  Potamos  {  frftsfres) 
between  Etolia  and  Acarnanla  Is  the  largest ;  the  prindnef 
remaining  ones  are  the  Gavrios,  Mavro-Potamoa  iChgdafe 
tut  of  Baeotia},  which  runs  Into  the  lake  TopoUn*.  lbs 
I lr- Inula  (Sperekiut)  Asopo,  the  Athenian  Cephiseus  aw 
Iliwus ;  In  the  Morea,  tbe  Rouphla  ..llpkeut),  Yaaalicr 
(Kurotat),  Illaco  (Pment),  Plnntua  (Jnaeku*),  Mam 
Nero  (the  ancient  Stut),  fee.  The  principal  lake  hi  that  of 
Topolias  (Copmi*),  in  W.  Bceotia.  said  by  Thiersch  to  la 
I  1000  ft.  above  the  sea.    It  is  of  a  very  Irregular  ahape,  eat* 
1  In  winter  Is  some  times  15  in.  long  by  10  m.  broad;  hut  to 
|  sixe  varies  considerably  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  It 
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maimer,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  swamp,  oartly  cultivated, 
and  parti y  covered  with  reeds,  and  emitting  pestiferous  ex- 
halation*. It  contains  several  smalt  Ulan  ax,  and  has  a 
subterraneous  outlet  for  its  waters  under  mount  Ptoon  into 
the  channel  of  TaiantJ.  There  arc  a  few  insignificant 
pools  In  the  Morea,  Including  the  Lernean  and  Stymphalian 
lakes,  so  famous  in  classic  fable.  The  funner  of  these  "  Is 
formed  by  several  clear  and  copious  springs  (the  veritable 
heads  of  the  Hydra),  which  rush  out  of  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  The  lake  la,  however,  so  diminutive,  and  so 
much  concealed  by  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plant*,  that  it 
might  easily  be  passed  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  traveller."  {Dodwtll.)  Marshes  are  numerous.  Near- 
ly the  whole  N.  shore  of  the  Morea,  from  Corinth  to  Pa 
trae,  1*  low  and  marshy;  and  the 
towns.  a*  well  as  of  N 
of  Marathon,  and  a 
certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
gnant  pools. 


Shorts,  Guffs,  Capes,  Srt.— The  w 
In  Greece  Is  obviated  by  the  numen 
the  sea,  which  Indent  its  coast*  on 


of  navigable  rivers 
gulfs  and  inlets  of 
side,  and  aflbrd 
i  for  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  principal  gulfs  or 
bay*  are  those  of  Volo,  Zeitoun,  Egina,  or  Athens  (Sin. 
Saronicut),  and  Argot  or  Nauplta  on  the  £.;  Kolokylhl 
and  Koron  on  the  8. ;  Arkhudia,  Pntraa,  and  Arta,  on  the 
W. ;  and  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Rulf  of  Corinth,  be- 
tween Hellas  and  the  Morea.  Betw.  Eubcea  and  the 
main  land  are  the  channels  of  Taiauu  and  Egripo,  united 
by  the  ancient  Kunnus.  The  shore*  of  Greece  arc  mostly 
abrupt.  The  chief  headlands  are.  cape*  Mantelo  In  Eu- 
iMra.  Colon  na  [Sumum],  ami  Skyilo  (Srylljum)  on  the  E. ; 
St.  Angclo  (Malta),  Main  pan  (  Tannrum),  andGalto,  (Atri- 
tas  Pr.),  on  the  southern ;  and  Klarenza  and  Skropba  on 
the  western  coasts.  {I. take.  Col.,  Travels  in  .Yorthrm 
Greece  and  the  .Vena,  Hoffmann's  Europa  *nd  seine  Be- 
cohner,  are.) 

Otology  and  Mineral  a. — The  central  chain  of  Pindus  is 
composed  in  great  part  of  primitive  rocks,  aa  serpentine, 
covered  with  a  yellowish  green  steatite,  granite,  gneiss, 


mica,  and  other 
met  wiih  in  K.  Hi 
mountain  ranges 
My  cone  and  IM< 
several  of  the  m< 
By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  secondary  formations. 


chis Is,  fcc.  Bocks  of  this  kind  are  also 
Has .  ar.d  they  are  plentiful  In  the  higher 
>f  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  particularly 
i.  Slate  occurs  in  the  ridge  of  CEia  and 
untain  ni i**e*  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia, 
r  the  country,  however,  consists 
Greece,  generally  speaking.  Is  a 


region  of  compact  gray  limestone.  This  material  ascends 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
chain  of  (Eta,  as  well  as  mounts  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  I* 
almost  entirely  composed  of  It.  The  calcareous  formations 
are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  N.  of  Ireland ;  and 
contain  in  many  places  great  quantities  of  : 


„  sulphureous  ami  other  mephitic  vapours  arise, 
which  were  taken  advantage  of  in  antiquity,  at  Delphi 

"  elsewhere,  for  practicing  religious  deceptions.  There 


and  cold  mineral  spring*,  both  saline  and 
sulphureous,  but  few  have  yet  been  analysed.  In  some 
parts  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre:  this  is  especially 
the  case  near  Corinth  and  Kalavrita.  Marble  of  various 
colours,  red  and  green  in  the  Morea,  and  white  at  Pcnteli- 
cm  in  Attica,  porphyry,  Mate,  gypsum,  /.inc.  lead.  Iron, 
gold,  and  silver,  in  small  quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manga- 
nese, alum,  sulphur,  osphaltum,  sic.,  are  among  the  princi- 
pal mineral  products;  hut  the  quantities  of  any  of  them  at 
present  obtained  arc  quite  insignificant.  According  to 
Thiersch  (1.,  374),  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  nnd  lead  mines 
of  Attica  and  the  islands  of  Siphnos  and  Seriphos  are  far 
from  being  exhausted.  Iron  abounds  in  Seyros,  at  Tarn  a  - 
rum,  and  in  Kubcra,  where,  also,  as  welt  as  in  F.I  is,  there 
are  abundant  scams  of  coal,  f  Hoffmann's  Europa,  £c-,  U, 
part  1 ;  Clark*  and  Holland's  Travels ;  Entyc.  des  Gent 
4m  Monit.) 

The  tlimais  is  temperate,  and  for  the  moat  part  healthy, 
except  In  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  round  the  shores  and 
lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  unhealthy.  The  mean  tem- 
perature, in  a  country  the  surface  of  w  hich  is  so  uneven, 
must,  of  course,  vary  considerably ;  but  the  medium  tem- 
perature of  the  year  in  the  plains  of  N.  Greece,  may  be 
about  00°.  and  in  those  of  the  S.  about  04°  5'  Fahr.  At 
Athens  the  thermometer  not  unfrequently  rises  in  July 
above  100°  Fahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  mountains  by  the 
middle  of  Oct.,  and  even  In  the  plains  it  is  occasionally  six 
inches  deep ;  but  it  never  lies  long  in  the  latter.  The  win- 
ters at  Athens  are  confined  to  the  two  first  months  of  the 
Tear.  Both  spring  and  autumn  arc  rainy  seasons ;  and  In 
Use  the  rams  are  generally  so  heavy  that  many  parts  of 


the  country  are  laid  under  water:  but  throughout  the 
whole  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  half  the 
year,  a  shower,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  Is  rare  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  The  harvest  usually  takes  place  in 
June,  but  It  is  nearly  a  month  earlier  In  Attica  than  In 
other  parts  of  Greece.  The  latter  province  enjoys  the  dri- 
est atmosphere  of  any,  to  which  circumstance  the  better 
preservation  of  its  splendid  specimens  of  ancient  art  I* 
mainly  owing.  Its  climate  Is  much  more  agreeable  in  ev- 
ery respect  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  provs.,  as  Bom- 
tia,  Arcadia,  ate.   Violent  tempests  often  occur  in  autumn. 

In  spring:  earthquakes 
elephantiasis,  and 
most  prevalent  diseases ;  Greece  has 
_  visited  by  the  plague.  ( Pty tier  in  Journ. 
dt  Travauz,  i  c ;  Leake,  Hughes,  Cockrane,  Lord  By 
ran,  Srt.) 

Tke  vegetable  products  ore  for  the  most  part  similar  to 
those  of  S.  Italy.  Tho  country  may,  in 
considered  as  divided  into  four  distinct  zones  or  i 
cording  to  its  elevation.  The  first  zone,  reaching  to  1500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  adapted  to  tho  culture  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  vines,  figs,  olives,  dates,  oran- 
ges, citrons,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  ate.  and  abound*  besides  in  evergreens,  as 
the  cypress,  bay,  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleanders,  len  risks,  ate., 
with  the  oriental  plane,  manna-ash,  several  kinds  of  oaks 
and  pines,  and  a  multitude  of  aromatic  herbs.  The  second 
zone  Is  the  region  of  oak  and  chestnut;  It  extends  from 
1300  to  3500  ft  perpendicular,  and  produces,  besides  the 
trees  above  named,  the  white  fir,  several  kind*  of  pine,  the 
manna-ash,  ate.  The  third  zone  is  the  region  of  seoch  and 
pine ;  it  reaches  to  the  height  of  5500  it.,  nnd  contains  nu- 
merous woods  consisting  oi"  those  tress,  Interspersed  with  a 
few  corn-fields.  The  fourth  zone,  including  all  the  surface 
above  5500  ft  In  height,  is  the  sue-aJpins  region,  and  yields 
only  a  few  wild  plant*.  Among  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp's  papers,  given  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Memoirs,  is  a  very 
complete  list  of  Grecian  plants,  with  an  account  of  their 
medicinal  and  economic  uses.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface 
abounds  with  aromatic  plants  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
honey-bee;  and  the  pimari  (the  pirnos  of  the  ancient 
Greek*),  which  feeds  the  cochineal  Insect,  is  found  of  ev- 
er}' size,  from  a  low  shrub  to  a  large  forest  tree,  both  la 
the  plains  and  on  the  mountains.  Acarnania,  Ells,  Messe- 
nia, and  the  YV.  parts  of  Greece  generally,  are  the  most 
richly  wooded ;  the  islands  are  mostly  destitute  of  wood, 
i  Hoffmann,  Europa  und  seine  Bewohner,  ni.,  61 ;  Leaks, 
JV.  Greeee  and  Morea,  frt.) 

Animals.— The  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  badger,  fox.  wild  boar, 
wild  goat,  red  deer,  roebuck,  moufflon  (1),  fee*,  inhabit  the 
wilder  and  more  Inaccessible  and  densely  Wooded  parts  of 
Greece ;  and  bears  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  N.  fron- 
tier, and  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Arcadia  and  Maina.  Hares 
are  Very  numerous,  and  their  skins  are  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  export  from  the  Mores.  The  otter  Inhabits  the  rivers 
and  marshes  of  Bcootia;  and  phoca?  and  porpoises  are  seen 
around  the  coasts,  and  sometimes  in  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
The  large  vulture  frequents  the  clifls  of  Delphi,  and  the 
woods)  t&a* el  j^rt^  i  Bs^OsasB  of  I^i*>m  ixs-*  T Jii 
species  of  the  falcon  tribe.  The  little  owl  if 
anciently  the  bird  of  Minerva,  is  still  as 
Athens  as  In  antiquity.  The  red-legged  partridge,  < 
woodcocks,  snipes,  wood-pigeons,  tec  are  plentiful ;  pheas- 
ant* are  to  be  found  In  the  W.  and  N. ;  and  large  docks  of 
bustards  are  often  seen  In  Bmotia.  The  coasts  and  lake* 
abound  with  wild  fowl ;  storks  and  many  other  bird*  of 
passage  sojourn  lu  Greece.  Sturgeons,  salmon,  mullet, 
tunny,  mackerel,  anchovies,  tc,  and  abundance  of  shell- 
fish, are  caught  around  the  coasts.  Large  and  delicate 
white  eels  (often  weighing  13  lbs.)  are  still  found,  as  an- 
ciently, in  the  lake  Copais.  They  are  salted,  and  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  Constantinople,  and  Into  the  marts  of 
Greece.  The  coast-fisheries  afford  employment  and  subsist- 
ence to  no  inconsiderable  number  or  the  population ;  but 
their  produce  Is  notwithstanding  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  during  the  long  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Greek 
church,  and  a  good  deal  of  salted  fish  Is  Imported.  Poison- 
ous vipers,  and  other  serpents,  Infest  certain  localities; 
leeches  are  very  plentiful  in  some  of  the  brooks,  which  are 
therefore  farmed  out  by  the  government  as  a  means  of  rev- 
enue. The  Insect  tribes  of  Greece,  Include  several  Asiatic 
and  African  as  well  ss  European  species;  especially  of  the 
order  Orthoplera.  Wild  bees  s re  abundant ;  clouds  of  lo- 
custs occasionally  do  great  damage  to  the  crops.  {Pe 
villa;  Hughes;  Lsake ;  Cochrane;  L 
Trav.,  4"c.) 

Scenery. — Travellers  In  Greece  generally  speak  in  high 
terms  of  its  scenery.  It  ha*  everywhere  the  finest  views, 
and  is  interesting  not  less  from  its  natural  beauties  than 
its  classical  associations,  and  the  ruin*  of  ancient  art  and 
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*  T«<  ara  ihjr  antes at  bis*-,  i J.j-  tngt  at  wild  , 

Sirrrf  art*  thy  fToiei,  and  verdant  iff  lb? 
Thin*  "i.vr  npc  at  when  Mmnti  natiled, 
Aad  triil  hit  homed  wealth  Hyatesiua  jnaldt . 
Titan  (he  blithe  baa  h  •  frar,r»M  (utiM  boiM*, 
1  be  frrrtx.m  wasderrr  ol  tr.jr  muuaUta  air  , 
Alsillotllll  lbs  hat,  k>nt  Himarr  filth, 
Still  >■  bit  beam  Mendel  lTt  marble.  (Ur«; 
All,  CJen ,  Freedom  tail,  UK  .Nalnre  Mill  »  bit. 

■  Wha-e  rr  we  irend,  In  luunW.  bsij  nw-aJ  ; 
No  carta  of  thine  n  fcant  10  tulwar  atottld, 
Bvl  one  vast  realm  of  w.imirr  tppeadt  amuad, 
Aad  all  Um  Mom  ■  lalea  term  truly  In  14, 
Till  the-  tanas  ache*  with  faaiac  to  behnld 
The  scene*  dor  earlutit  dreamt  hate  dwelt  upon  I 
Each  bill  aad  dale ,  earn  deervauic  giro  and  woU, 
I  'trie  •  the  (lower  which  ertwh'd  Hit  tarn  plea  (ooe: 
At*  thake*  Athena't  lower,  but  spare*  cray  Maralboa." 

Vktldt  Harctdt,  easts  |fc 

The  richly-wooded  and  well-watered  provinces  of  A  ear- 
ns nut  and  Etolia  are  succeeded  towards  the  K.  by  the 
lofty,  ragged,  and  forest-clad  chalru  of  Parnassus  and  CEia, 
alternating  with  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and 
HelUida.  Bo»Ua,  consisting  of  two  elevated  basins,  has 
bean  uniformly  celebrated  for  it*  fertility,  nod  was  consider- 
ed the  granary  of  ancient  Greece.  Athens  has  been  said  to 
surpass  oil  the  other  capitals  of  Europe;  not  only  in  an- 
cient celebrity,  but  also  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
fine  forests  which  once  clothed  the  bills  of  Greece  have  been 
so  extensively  ravaged,  partly  by  the  wanton  rapacity  of  the 
Inhabitants,  portly  by  the  Turkish  troops,  who  carried  lire 
and  sword  into  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  mountain*.  Still, 
however,  on  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Taygelitt,  in  Megaris 
and  Arcadia,  oak  forests  and  pines  are  found  of  great  extent 
( Tkierick't  .Itkau  and  Attica,  4-c.) 

Distribution  •/  Land,  Agriculture,  4  c  -  Mr.  Urquhart 
{ Turkey  and  it*  Resource;  1835)  estimated  Hellas  (E.  and 
W.)  to  contain  3,54tVJ00  stremas  of  arable  land,  1110,710  str. 
'  ,  4430  str.  garden  ground,  and  854,000  olive 

1  of  the 
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Mr.  Cochrane  {Wandtnufi,  *>c.)  Kppost.  the  total  sur- 
face of  the  country  to  be  about  36,000.000  str.  (about 
13,000.000  acres) ;  8  3d*  of  which,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
government,  and  the  rest  to  individuals ;  hut  he  adds  that 
not  more  than  110th  part  is  cultivated.  We  have  since 
been  assured  that  probably  5-6ths  of  the  land  belong  to  the 
state  and  to  the  church.  The  average  price  of  farm  land 
is  about  50  drachmas  (35*)  the  stroma  (nearly  l-3d  of  an 
■ere).  In  some  places,  the  holder  of  government  lands 
rents  it  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  on  its  value ;  but  the  usual 
mode  of  farming  Is  on  the  metayer  system,  by  which  the 
landlord's  share  of  the  crop  Is  from  l-3d  to  half,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  stock  or  Implements  he  furnishes.  There 
it  no  regular  succession  of  crops;  and  two  years'  fallows 
are  common.  Hellas  is  a  better  corn  country  than  the 
Morea ;  and  corn  is  extensively  grown  In  Aearnanla,  Etolla, 
and  BoBotla :  in  the  last  named  prov.  there  is  always  a  good 
crop,  the  soli  being  continually  moist,  even  though  iliii.ni.il 
prevail  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece.  As  many  as  six  dirfer- 
ent  species  of  wheat  are  grown ;  returning,  it  is  said,  after  a 
dry  spring,  from  3  to  5,  or  In  n  very  favourable  season,  as 
many  as  from  10  to  13  for  I.  The  annual  yield  of  corn,  at 
an  average  of  the  principal  corn  districts  of  Greece  was  thus 
estimated  by  Colonel  Leake  a  few  years  back.  (A*.  Greece, 

L.  na.) 

District  of  Thebes  .  150,000  kilos  of  32  okes=:59  8-3  lbs. 

Llvadla  .  200,000  do. 

Salona  .    50,000  do. 

|°2&r*|  100,000  do. 

Arcadia        50,000  do. 

|^a°.,"ndlJ^«»^--ToU1 

But  we  must  add,  that  these  kind  of 
erally  but  little  to  be  depended  on,  and  at  best  am 
berter  than  rough  guesses. 

The  wheat  of  the  Morea  hat  long  been  highly  prized  in 
the  adjacent  islands;  the  lands  on  either  side  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  In  a  part  of  Attica,  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  barley,  as  well  as  celebrated  for  their  olives.  The  cul- 
-  of  oots  and  rye  hi  unimportant.  Maize  is 
1010 


and  the  Morea.   Rice  is  cultivated  In  I 
in,  Argus,  Jtc.  and  other  marshy  trac 
...I-.-. ;  and  the  rice  of  Argolis  is  said  to  be  esteeoit-d~  ocn 
after  that  of  Damietta  in  the  market  of  Constantinople,  n 
which  it  is  exported  from  Nauplia.   Marathon,  though  for 
gotten  In  almost  every  other  respect,  is  still  celebrated,  as 
before  the  sera  of  its  glory,  for  being  the  granary  of  Athens. 
The  demand  fur  the  current  grape  In  Great  Britain  and 
other  N.  countries  of  Europe,  has  brought  it  into  extensive 
culture  in  the  Morea ;  and  the  S.  shore  of  the  C< jrmU.ua 
gulf  from  Corinth  to  Pmtras  is  in  great  part  covered 
currant-vineyards.  The  hills  of  Greece  are  admirably  i 
ed  for  the  vine  ( Pitit  viuiferu) ;  yet  few  vines  are  g 
except  in  low  situations.  The  wines  of  Mistra  and  Corinth. 
Ells  and  Arcadia,  the  valley  of  Helicon,  the  island*  of  -N ax- 
ils, Bmitnrin,  <tv .,  have  a  rich  and  delicate  flavour ;  bat  they 
have  comparatively  little  body,  and  are  almost  universally 
ruined  (for  other  European  palates),  by  the  addition  of  rests 
or  turpentine,  a  practice  handed  down  from  the  ancient*. 
Most  part  of  the  wine  used  in  continental  Greece  is  brustgki 
from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  are  rich  also  a 
fruits  of  various  kinds.   The  olive  oil  of  Greece  would  be 
good  if  well  prepared ;  the  best  is  said  m  be  furnished  by 
Attica,  Egliia,  and  Mains.    Cotton  of  good  quality  ia  rrowa 
in  Messenia,  Laconia,  and  other  parts  of  the  More*,  bat 
especially  in  the  plain  of  Argon.   Madder  and  tobacco  ia 
BcButia,  flux  and  hemp  figs  in  Attica  (so fatuous  la  antiquity), 
and  elsewhere,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemon*,  peaches,  al- 
monds, and  a  great  variety  of  shell  fruit,  haricots  and  other 
pulses;  tomotns,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  potatoes,  and  the 
pot-herbs  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  among  the  re- 
maining articles  of  culture.  The  collecting  of  gall  nut*  aad 
vallonea  hark,  which  formerly  received  acnoidderabie  share 
of  attention,  has  been  latterly  much  neglected ;  aad  bag 
little  pains  are  bestowed  on  mulberry  plantations,  uougfc 
the  annual  export  of  silk  be  estimated  at  60.000  otves.  Largs 
quantities  of  wax  are  exported  from  Xauplla.    Hooey  is  a 
highly  important  product ;  that  of  Attica,  and  especialiy  of 
Mt,  Hymettus,  is  now,  a.  of  old.  the  best  In  Europe.   It  k 
transparent,  and  has  a  delicious  perfume. 

Owing  to  the  long  continued  Insecurity  that  has  existed 
in  the  country,  and  the  oppressions  practised  oa  the  peas- 
antry, agriculture  is  in  the  most  backward  condtooa.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  hi  either  scratched  by  a  pioogh  ahoxg 
]  4th  part  the  slxe  and  weight  of  an  English  one.  or  eta 
a*  in  Etolla,  It  is  turned  up  by  hoes.  Gardens  ax*  every- 
where wrought  by  the  latter,  the  spade  (at  least  at  a  very 
recent  period;  being  unknown  to  the  modern  Greeks.  Ex- 
cept in  Laconia,  field  labour  is  everywhere  undertaken  by 
males  only.  The  price  of  labour  U  very  variable :  in  " 
it  varies  from  1  to  H  drachmas  (8d.  to  Is.  9d.)  a  day. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Greece  being  i 
and  uneven,  it  is  mora  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  < 
try  ;  the  raising  of  sheep  is  an  important  branch  of  industry 
and  the  Wallaehians  have  long  been  accustomed  to  br.sg 
their  flocks  every  year  to  pasture  in  N.  Greece.  Except  ia 
Arcadia  and  El  is,  there  are  but  few  horned  cattle.  In  most 
parts  cows'  milk  is  made  little  use  of,  and  beef  Is  little  eotsa; 
oxen  and  buffaloes  are  therefore  la  demand  chiefly  for  the 
plough.  The  kbeep,  except  those  of  the  Island  of  Paras, 
yield  coarse  wool ;  they  are  most  frequently  kept  in  flocks 
of  about  500  each,  tended  by  three  or  four  men,  and  as  many 
dogs.  Goats  are  very  abundant ;  their  flesh  and  hair  an 
both  excellent,  and  a  great  deal  of  cheese  is  made  with  their 
milk.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Arcadia  was  renowned  tor  Is 
horses;  those  of  the  present  day,  in  that  prov-,  are  as* 
handsome ;  but  they  are  spirited,  vigorous,  and  surefooted 
As  beasts  of  burden,  mules  and  asses  arc  chiefly  employed. 
The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  materially 
ameliorated  since  Greece  became  independent.  Under  the 
Turks  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  moat  of  their  little  pos- 
sessions, to  prevent  their  being  seized  on.  Thrsr  hnbaa- 
tions,  though  still  rude,  have  a  greater  appearance  of  coxa- 
fort  than  formerly ;  tbey  are  usually  their  own  handy-work, 
built  of  wood,  or  reeds  plastered  with  mud  and  brakes 
straw,  or  of  stone,  if  that  material  be  found  near  the  mi 
cemented  with  mud  and  clay.  The  food  of  the  larWbsj 
mr  or  Mv,^,t;,v>  of  the  week,  consists  pjm.jau 

ther  corn  nor^ll^n^^uMhe 

[.  "condition  of  thTl 

taking  place,  especially  in  the  islar 
of  life  are  much  better  understood  than 
(Tkiereck.)    Modern  English  travellers 
that  though  the  labourer  be  sometimes  almost  as  i 
pressed  by  the  Greek  proprietors  as  by  the  Turks,  M  he  1 
generally  industrious,  attached  to  his  family,  I 
education  of  his  children,  and  equal,  if  not  i 


wholly 
flesh ;  but  In 
which 
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rMi»  of  Europe."  (I Mike,  CoL,  Outline  of  ike  Oroth  Revol. 
imd  TVflC. ;  Hughes,  UrquXsrt,  Cochrane,  Set.) 

Manufactures  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  every  peas- 
ant's  family  producing,  with  few  exceptions,  the  article*  re- 
quired for  their  consumption.  A  lew  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuff*,  household  pottery,  some  cutlery,  leather, 
and  »oap,  are  made  in  the  larger  towns,  carpets  In  Uie  Isle 
of  Andrew,  and  sail-cloth  and  straw  hats  In  that  of  Siphnos. 
Goal  sklus  are  prepared  for  holding  wine,  oil,  and  honey  ; 
brandy,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  meerschaum-pipe*,  and  arms  may 
also  be  mentioned.  Saddlery  and  horse-furniture  have  de- 
teriorated since  the  departure  of  the  Turks;  and  these,  as 
well  oa  most  articles  of  luxury,  are  now  imported  from  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  art  of  dyeing  in  bright  colours,  for 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  were  so  celebrated,  has.  however, 
been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  Greek  women 
excel  in  embroidery.  Salt  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country  is  produced  In  the  lagoons  near  MUsolonghi 
and  elsewhere.  Vessels  are  built  In  many  place*.  (Leahs's 
Outline,  See;  EncucL  its  Otns  du  Monde;  Journ.  des 

—In  1801,  the  value  of  the  Import*  and  export*, 
the  principal  articles,  was  estimated  as  follows: 


Import*. 

Article.. 

Vats*. 

Articles. 

Value, 

Corn  ... 
Cotton  prists  . 
Other  col  ton  eoui*  . 
Silt  fabric*    .  . 
Woolkn  do.   .  . 

*UsT*T         ■         •  • 

Coffee    .      .  . 

1  L 

872,000 

it*  aw 
loj.ose 

B4.400 
4*.7M> 

•Moo 

84,000 
24.1^60 

Raw  silk       .  . 

Cumota . 

Wool 

Oil  ... 
Wioes  sod  »pinU  . 

Copper  .      .  . 
Other  art.de*  . 

L. 
78,400 
27,780 
a*,S00 

as  .ooo 

H,0U0 

Mat  srtkki  .  . 

'  tta.MO" 

Total  TlilM 

I.III.H0 

But  it  i*  obvious  that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
on  this  statement ;  and  that  it  affords  no  means  of 
any  estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in  ordinary 
;  there  cannot  in  reality  be  any  such  discrepancy  be- 
and  exports  as  is  here  exhibited. 


The  following  is  an  Account  of  ihe  Foreign  Ships  which 
entered  and  left  the  Port*  of  Greece  in  1836. 


British  .... 

Too*. 

7.953 

loo*. 
4,787 

Awtr.sn 

130 

17,228 

102 

15,41-1 

Paps!  Stares  . 

S 

1.547 

TiatJDt 

IT 

i,  407 

10 

1.545 

Two  Sicilies  . 

II 

404 

Mali*  .... 

14 

1.754 

17 

2.946 

Ionian  Islands      .  . 

jjo 

l6/«2 

210 

Mil 

Turkey 

1,434 

M2S7 

1,729 

104,1*43 

Russia  .... 

13 

1,001 

Francs  .... 

34 

SI 

S.0O* 

I'mloJ  Slates 

18 

6,l6l 

1 

SOS 

4*6 

Various  others  . 

21 

3.IO0 

21 

2.iX 

Total 

144,702 

2.W 

1  ia.jTo 

salted  quails, 

1  in  bags  to  Constantinople,  wax  to  Leghorn,  mnstich  to 
Trieste,  and  In  plentiful  years  two  ship  load*  of  horse-beans 
to  Italy.  The  duties  on  export*  are  at  an  average  about  3 
per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  but  oil  and  vallonea  berk  are  ex- 
empted from  all  duties.  Greece  i*  far  more  adapted  by  na- 
ture for  becoming  a  mercantile  than  an  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing state.  Their  commerce,  next  to  their  freedom, 
was  the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  other  Greek  cities  of  antiquity ;  and  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  country  will,  in  all  probability,  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  its  trade.  At  present  there  are  very  few  good 
roads  throughout  Greece,  and  merchandize  has  In  most  parts 
tola  conveyed  by  means  of  horses  or  mules.  Fortunately, 
howiver,  the  numerous  bays  and  inlet*  of  the  sea  render 
these  less  necessary  than  in  moot  other  countries ;  added  to 
which,  within  the  Inst  few  years,  several  new  roads  have 
been  made.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Greece  Is  composed 
mostly  of  small  craft ;  but  in  1838,  it  had  in  all  above  4500 
ressels,  some  of  which  were  of  500  tons  burden,  manned  by 
about  16,000  hardy  and  enterprising  sailors.  The  trade 
with  Turkey  was  fully  re-established  by  the  end  of  1830; 
and  In  the  following  year  It  employed  1107  vessels,  of  the 
burden  of  136,513  tons.  In  1836,  1175  Greek  vessels,  large 
and  small,  passed  the  Dardanelles,  though  In  the  same 
year  only  31  Russian,  33  Austrian,  and  the  same  number  of 
Sardinian  vessels  went  through  that  strait.  Nauplla,  Paints, 
8yra,  the  Pinrus  (port  of  Athens),  Corinth.  Miasolonghl,  and 
Spezxia,  are  the  chief  commercial  ports.  Hydra,  which  was 
formerly  flourishing,  and  a  few  years  ago  possessed  130 
trading  vessels,  of  from  150  to  170  tons,  has  greatly  declined, 
especially  since  the  earthquake  of  March,  1837,  by  which 
the  town  was  mostly  laid  In  ruins.  (Journ.  do 
Statist.  Ire. ;  Encyel.  de$  Oens  du  Monde,  Sec.) 


Weights* 
The  weights  In  use  are — 

The  Oke  =  43-3  ox.  a* 
Kllo  =  3Sokes. 
Cantar  or  quintal  =44  oke*. 
Stroma  (of  land)  =  nearly  1  3d  acre 
A r pent  =  nearly  l|  acre. 

The  Greeks  ordinarily  reckon  distance  by  the 
thns  they  say  "an  hour  distant,"  meaning  about  3  miles 
They  calculate  time  by  the  old  styls,  i  « ,  twelve  days  lata 


Gold  pieces  of  10,  ^ 
Silver 


pa 


The  , 


Para,  40  to  the  pi- 1 
as  ire,  100  to  the  } 
drachma  .  J 
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=  0  0  1-3  of  a  i 
Is  a  nearly  absolute  monarchy,  i 
ie  line  of  Prince  Otbo  of  Bavaria,  who,  as  well  as 
his  successors,  is  prohibited  accepting  the  Bavarian  or  any 
foreign  crown.  The  administration  Is  In  seven  departments— 
those  of  the  royal  household  and  foreign  affairs,  the  Interior, 
religion,  and  public  instruction,  justice,  finance,  war,  and 
maritime  affairs.  The  council  of  state,  appointed  to  assist 
the  king  in  his  duties,  consists  of  3  vice-presidents,  17  ordi- 
nary and  14  extraordinary  counsellors.  Of  the  latter,  four 
are  appointed  referees,  with  privileges  above  the  rest.  Its 
functions,  however,  are  purely  admonitory:  the  king  has 
power  to  decree  laws  without  Its  sanction  ;  but  in  such  cases 
ho  bear*  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  act.  The  synod  of 
the  clergy,  elected  annually,  consists  of  a  president  and  live 
members,  with  two  secretaries,  the  government  being  repre- 
sented by  a  state  officer  called  the  Procurator.  There  are 
33  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  kingdom ;  and  they 
elect  from  themselves  6  syndics,  composing  the  above  synod 
The  four  Bom.  Catholic  bisltops  of  Naxos,  Tinos,  Syra,  and 
Santorin,  have  no  political  existence.  The  towns  of  Greece, 
from  the  earliest  periods,  have  enjoyed  municipal  rights  and 
privileges  under  different  modlfkatlons ;  nor  did  their  foreign 
rulers  interfere  much  with  the  patriarchal  system  by  which 
their  society  is  governed.  Even  during  the  Turkish  rule, 
the  heads  of  families  in  every  town,  village,  and  commune, 
throughout  the  Morca.  chose  a  demogeront  or  mayor,  who 
took  cognizance  of  all  civil  Judicial  matters.  No  tax  could 
be  levied  without  the  concurrence  of  these  demogtronts ; 
and  they  were  sometimes  called  In  to  assist  in  council  with 
the  primate ;  and  the  voitode  appointed  by  the  pacha,  who 
jointly  superintended  the  province.  (See  Thiersch,  Etat. 
attuei  de  la  Grtce,  i.,  p.  3,  sec.  3.)  Maina  was  at  the  same 
period  ruled  by  its  own  eapitani,  the  chief  of  w  horn  had  the 
title  of  Bey.  N.  Greece  was  governed,  with  little  differ 
encp.  In  the  same  mode  as  the  Morea,  till  All  Pacha  de 
strayed  its  liberties.  In  the  Wand*  the  demogeronts  were 
entitled  archonUs,  and  were  criminal  as  well  as  civil 


£ofhnis°g^ver^^^ 

.ere  expelled,  and  the  town*  and  communes  every  - 
resumed  their  privileges,  which  were  cpiifirmed  by 
the  crown  in  1834.  The  administration  of  each  demos  or 
borough  is  consequently  still  exorcised  by  one  or  more  demo- 
geronts, assisted  by  a  municipal  council.  The  demogeronts 
are  elected  annually  from  among  the  heads  of  families- 
one  in  each  commune  or  rural  district,  and  three  in  each 
town.  They  neit  assemble  in  the  chief  towns  of  their  sev- 
eral eparchies,  when  three  or  more  are  elected  to  form,  hi 
conjunction  with  the  demogeronts  of  that  town,  the  eparch- 
lal  or  provincial  council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  govern- 
ment of  each  eparchy  Is  administered  by  an  officer  named 
an  eparch,  subordinate  to  the  nomareh,  whose  authority,  in 
the  same  manner,  extends  over  a  nomarchy.  (See  Parish's 
Diplomatic  Hist,  of  Oroses,  p.  38-4).) 

Justice. — The  mayors,  aided  by  the  communal  tribunals, 
composed  of  respectable  inhab.  of  the  commune,  have  au 
thorny  in  case*  of  petty  misdemeanors,  and  arbitrate,  with- 
out appeal,  In  civil  transactions  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
drachmas.  There  ore  eparch  lal  courts  presided  over  by  a 
Judge,  appointed  by  the  government ;  ana  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction  Is  established  in  the  chief  town  of  each  nomar- 
chy, as  before  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  into  thirty 
governments,  an  event  which  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
practical  influence  as  to  Internal  arrangement*.  Formerly 
there  were  three  courts  of  appeal — at  Nauplia,  Mlssolonghf, 
and  Chalcls ;  but  since  1834  their  number  has  been  reduced 
to  two— those  of  Athens,  for  He  lias  and  Eubcea,  and  Tripo 
lizza  for  the  Morea,  Ax.  The  decision*  of  these  are  subor- 
3  S»  1017 
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GREECE. 


dinate  to  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Carnation  and  criminal 
court,  established  in  the  cap.,  composed  of  Judge*,  a  - 
attorney,  and  a  registrar.  Besides  these,  there  are  ten 
primary  tribunals,  and  three  commercial  courts.  There  is 
no  regularly  organized  code  of  laws,  but  the  decisions  of  the 
Judges  are  mostly  guided  by  the  Code  Napoleon  and  estab- 
lished customs.  Thai  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  has  been 
introduced,  and  is  said  to  be  becoming  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood, and  to  work  well.  The  annual  expenses  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  public  service  amount*  to  nearly 
1,577,290  drachmas.  ( Joum.  dc*  Tratanx  ;  Encyc,  de* 
Gen*  du  Mond*.} 

Religion— The  great  mass  of  the  pop.  belong  to  the  Greek 
church ;  but  since  1833,  Greece  has  been  independent  of 
the  authortty  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  king 
Is  titular  head  of  the  church,  the  affairs  of  which  arc  ron- 
ducted  by  a  synod  composed  of  five  bishops,  a  secretary, 
and  a  royal  commissioner.  The  Greek  priesthood  are, 
generally  speaking,  poor,  and  illiterate.  Their  habits  are, 
however,  said  to  be  simple  and  exemplary.  Monasteries 
tie  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  formerly.  The  national 
COlUftss  held  at  Argos  in  1829,  wisely  abolished  320,  which 
contained,  at  an  average,  nearly  five  monks  each ;  there 
are  now  eighty-two  In  all,  with  a  total  of  1300  or  3000  In- 
mates, besides  about  thirty  convents.  There  are  about 
15,000  Rom.  Catholics  in  Greece,  Including  the  royal  family 
and  suite ;  some  Protestants,  and  about  4.000  Jews.  Pull 
religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  (stan- 
hope ;  Cochrane  ;  Eucyc,  4>e.) 

Public  Inetruetion.— An  edict  was  Issued  In  the  early 
part  of  King  Otho's  reign  for  the  establishment  or  elemen- 
tary schools  In  each  commune,  to  which  the  inhab.  should 
be  obliged  to  send  their  children  from  five  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  This  edict  has  not,  however,  been  fully  carried 
Into  effect;  but  in  1835  there  were  twenty-three  public 
primary  schools  existing,  and  in  1836  about  7,300  children 
received  instruction  In  the  rudimentary  branches  of  cducv 
tion  ;  the  boys  also  in  various  agricultural  occupations,  land- 
measuring.  4ur. ;  and  the  girls  in  various  branches  of  domes- 
tic industry.  The  Encyc  de*  Gen*  dm  Mond*  (1840}  gives 
15,000  as  the  number  of  children  attending  elementary 
schools ;  but,  even  at  this  rate,  probably  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  total  number  of  children  are  educated. 
We  believe  that  Instruction  is  more  diffused  In  the  islands 
than  in  continental  Greece.  The  preparatory  schools  are 
supported  by  the  revenues  arising  from  land*  formerly  be- 
longing to  monasteries ;  their  direction  is  confided  to  masters 
appointed  by  government,  with  salaries  of  350  drachmas  a 
nth  each.  The  total  annual  expenditure  for  state-edu- 
i  la  said  10  be  441,000  drachmas.  ( Encyc,  Sec)  There 


are  between  twenty  and  thli  ty  superior  school  v  priocipsdU 
in  the  Morea  and  the  islands;  and  in  the  cap  there  is  a 
normal  school  for  teachers,  established  by  an  Americas 

mission 

Athens,  Corinth,  and  likewise  three  other  towns,  hare 
each  a  gymnasium  ;  and  in  the  fanner  city  a  university 
with  twenty-three  professors,  waa  established  in  1837 ;  a> 
which  arc  attached  an  observatory,  and  museum*  of  anti- 
quities, coins,  natural  history,  Jtc.  It  baa  yet. 
only  about  fifty  students.  In  Athens  there  are  three 
title  institutions,  the  medical  society,  the  society  of  i 
history,  and  a  society  for  promoting  education  (4 
rith  Iraiptia).  Greece  had,  in  1837, 
offices ;  and  nine  regular  newspapers, 
number  of  literary  Journals,  are  published  in  Athec-s  aoc 
other  place*.  The  printing  of  books  is  chiefly  rnafined  u 
educational  works.  (Parts* ;  Giffard ;  Word* temrth  . Jmm 
not  of  Education.  1834-5.) 

Armed  Force—  Previously  to  1838  the  army  i 
nearly  10,000  men ;  but  by  the  new  law  of  i 
regular  army  consists  of  8,000  men,  levied  by  i 
of  3,000  In  each  year.   The  duration  of  service  fcsj 
four  years,  and  all  individuals  are  liable  to  i 
age  of  eighteen  to  thirty,  unlesa  tl 
aa  married  men.  university  students,  < 
vants  of  the  state,  only  sons,  or  the_ 
Service  by  substitute  is  allowed, 
three  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line,  two  of  1  _ 
four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  corps  of  artillery,  and  i 
of  pioneers.   They  are  chiefly  garrisoned  at  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Nauplia:  at  the  last-men  tionrd 
military  school. 

•Vary.— The  prefecture  of  the  Marine  at  Paras  has  as 
members.  There  belong  to  the  fleet  8400  -^Tr  safisn. 
and  marines,  and  190  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in  tkttf- 
two  vassals  of  war.  There  are  twenty -six  cafMakM  sat 
about  300  lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  many  of_ 
however,  have  the  command  of  merchantmen, 
eramcnt  dockyards  are  at  Paras  and  Nauplia. 
two  orders  for  military  and  naval 
Order  of  Merit,"  and  that  of  "  the  Holy  Saviour.*' 

The  Public  Kecenu*  is  derived  from  rents,  taxes  ea< 
tithes  of  the  produce  of  private  lands,  and 
cent  of  the  produce  of  that  belonging  to 
import  duties  (3,000,000  drachmas  annuaJIy),  Isaacs  of  i 
salt  logunes,  and  fisheries,  a  personal  tax,  I 

■  .  ■  tec    Tlx  following  is  the  substance  of  the 


h  i 


Hist.  Ortett,  8vo.,  1838.) 
Estimated  Revenue  and  Expenditures  of  Greece  for  1833-4-5. 


.statement  of  the  Finance*  of  Oreec*  for 
by  order  of  the  King  of  Greece,  Oct.,  1836.    (  PmrUh't  Dt? 


Rctcour. 


Extraordinary 
Ordinary    -  * 


Loans  and  advaaccs  by  the  Allies  and  the  0a-  I 

varlan  Government,  4tc  $ 

f  Revenue,  1833   

Do.  1834   

Do.  1835   


Less  expenses  of  collection  and  arrears  . 


Eipenditure. 

(A.)  1.  Management  and  dead  loan,  discount,  transport,  etc. 
9.  Indemnities,  debts,  outfits,  sinking  fund,  4tc 

3.  Interest  on  capital  of  loan  

4.  Calling  in  copper  coin  before  1833       .  . 

Total  expenses  from  loan  before  1833 


(B.)  Current  service  for  1833 
Do.  1834 
Do,  1835 


Lc*s  unpaid 


of  receipts  over  expenditure 


sas  bbs 


Drachm.  L 

7,721.370  63 
10.931,787  82 
13*100,930  66 

flsj  key  4. 
46,011,844  44 

33  HO 
8,583,581  86 

11,821534  27 
14,987.298  87 
13.338.575  04 

69.707,351  38 

a^WfljlHI  1 
14.930.636  90 
4,842,640  SO 
463,843  87 

25^23,221  51 
30592,220  38 

40,147.107  38 
864,866  80 

64305.441  89 

4,901.909  49 

i 


3JH4A 
17i07* 


The  receipts  for  1838  were  estimated  at  16,500,000  drach- 
mas, from  which  ten  per  cent,  must  lie  deducted  for  the 
expenses  of  collection.  Of  this  sum,  the  rents  of  govern- 
ment lands  amounted  to  6,500,000  dr. ;  the  tax  on  cattle  and 
customs  to  2000,000  dr.  each  ;  stamps.  500,000  dr. ;  and  the 
lax  on  salt,  450,000  dr.  The  expenditure  amounted  to 
32,000,000  dr. ;  of  which  6,327,148  dr.,  or  nearly  one-third, 
1018 


was  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  2,660,160  dr.  for 
of  the  navy.   The  civil  list  (Independent  of  the 
to  the  king)  amounted  to  1,000.000  dr.    The  poblse 
was  then  probably  not  leas  than  £6,500,000.  (Hmt 
Gen*  du  Monde.) 

People,  Manner*,  trt.— The  following 
the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch  as  to  the 
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GREECE. 


of  the  people  when  he  visited  Greece  in  1831-9: 
ere  is  a  pretty  marked  distinction  among  the  tnhabi- 
i  of  the  three  (treat  divisions  of  G  recce— Greece  N.  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  N .  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and  war- 
like spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life, 
which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age. 
The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  by  Bulgarians,  Alba- 
nians, and  Wollachians.  In  E.  Greece,  Parnassus,  with  its 
natural  bulwarks.  Is  the  only  place  when  the  Hellenic 
race  has  maintained  itself:  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  W. 
Greece  there  are  also  some  remnants  of  Hellenic  stock.  In 
these  parts  the  language  Is  spoken  with  more  purity  than 
elscwhorc.  Tbe  pop.  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists  nearly 
of  the  same  races  as  that  of  N.  Greece,  but  the  Pelopoone- 
aians  are  more  Ignorant  and  less  h  on  rat  than  the  Inhabitants 
of  Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argnlis  and  a  part  of  tbe 
ancient  Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhab.,  who  all 
speak  Greek,  there  are  considerable  social  differences.  The 
pop.  of  the  towns  is  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  N.  Greece ; 
where  there  is  an  active  and  Intelligent  body  of  proprietors, 
merchants,  and  artisans  In  the  towns,  and  among  them 
some  of  Greek  stock.  The  Mnlnotes  form  a  separate  class 
of  the  pop. :  they  are  generally  called  Malnotea  from  the 
name  of  one  of  their  districts ;  but  their  true  name,  which 
they  have  never  lost,  is  riparians.  They  occupy  tbe  lofty* 
nnd  sterile  mountains  between  the  gulfs  of  Laeonia  and 
Measenta,  the  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from  the 
sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  bleak  and  InhoKpitablc 
tracts  of  Taygetos,  though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out 
below  thnn  are  no  longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  the  fer- 
tile lands  lie  uncultivated  for  want  of  labourers.   In  tbe 


in  the 

bi- 


as active 

I  great  sacrifices  for  tbe 
r ;  the  8|>**zlotes,  mo 
1  their  wealth  and  their 
of  Syre,  which  has  long  been  the  centre  of  an  active  com- 
merce, now  contains  the  remnant  of  the  pop.  of  Ipsara  and 
Chios.  The  Ipsariots  arc  an  active  and  handsome  race, 
nnd  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiota,  following  the  habits  of 
their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying  at  home  and  aUending 
lo  their  shops  and  mercantile  speculations;  tbey  amass 
wealth,  but  tbey  employ  it  in  founding  establishments  of 
public  utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.  In 
Tinos  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate 
the  vine  and  the  tig  oven  amid  the  most  barren  rocks:  In 
Syra,  Hantorin,  and  at  Naxos,  tbey  are  the  tenants  of  a 
miserable  race  of  nobility,  whose  origin  Is  traced  to  tbe  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  I.m.u  creed  of 
their  ancestors.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of 
Suliotes,  of  people  from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Candkrtes, 
many  Greek  families  from  Asia  Minor.  Fanariotes,  and 
others,  who  have  emigrated,  or  been  driven  by  circum- 
stances within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
Ipsnriots  are  theme  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least 
Intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  Tbey  have  the  fine  and 
characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  preserved  In  the 
marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors;  they  are 
'  ingenious,  loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enterprising, 
vapouring,  and  disputatious."  The  modern  Greeks  ore 
generally  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  well  shaped ; 
they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive, 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long 
and  dark,  and  complexions  olive-coloured."  (Journal  of 
Education,  xvlL) 
The  islanders  are  commonly  darker,  and  of  a  stronger 
ake  than  the  rest ;  but  the  Greeks  nre  ail  active,  hardy, 


Mr.  Hope.  (AnaiUui**,  L 
,  the  modern  Greek  may  receive  a 
surrounding  objects :  the  core  Is  still  the  same  as  In  the 
days  of  Pericles.  Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst  of 
distinctions,  from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still  form,  and 

ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the  Greek  character  

Wlxm  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  pre-eminence  In  arts, 
•science,  literature,  and  warfare,  were  the  road  to  distinc- 
tion, the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of  heroes,  of 
painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philosophers.  Now  that  craft 
anil  subtlety,  adulation  and  Intrigue,  are  tbe  only  paths  to 
greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — what  you  see  them !" 

The  Albanians  are  of  a  much  more  serious  and  pensive 
disposition  than  the  Greeks ;  and  It  has  been  remarked  that 
tbey  may  be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
latter  that  the  Doric  did  lo  the  Ionic  population  In  ancient 
times.  The  lan nrua.gr  of  the  modern  Greeks  (for  the  Alba- 
nian Is  of  III)  rian  origin)  is  called  Romaic.  It  has  a  greater 
aimllarily  to  tbe  ancient  Greek  than  tbe  Italian  to  the  Latin  j 


but  many  of  the  alterations  from  the 
distinguish  both  the  modern 
Many  of  the  popular  customs  of  the  Greeks  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity  ;  various  superstitious  observances  kept 
up,  and  even  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  are 
the  same  which  were  popular  in  ancient  times.  The  far- 
famed  Romaica,  for  Instance,  the  theme  of  so  many  travel- 
lers, is  obviously  the  same  as  the  Cretan  or  Dredalian  dance ; 
and  another  modern  dance,  tbe  Jllbanatica,  is  supposed  to 
resemble  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  ancients. 

History, — The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, and  in  the  mythic  period  of  their  history  it  Is  often 
impossible  to  separate  fable  from  fact.  We  infer,  however, 
that  the  Hellenes  were  not  tbe  earliest  inhab.  of  Hellas, 
which  was  previously  the  abode  of  the  Pelasgl,  who  mi- 
crated  not  only  into  Greece,  but  Italy,  and  the  Islands  of  8. 
Europe,  and  there  practised  tillage  and  other  simple  arts  of 
early  industry :  the  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls,  scattered  In 
different  parts,  denote  them  to  have  had  some  knowledge 
even  of  architecture.  Over  these  people  the  Hellenes 
gradually  gained  the  superiority,  and  drove  them  from  tbe 
continent  to  tbe  islands,  while  they  peopled  It  with  their 
own  nation,  divided  Into  the  four  tribes,  of  ^Eolions, 
Achcans,  looians,  and  Dorians,  and  spreading  In  different 
directions  over  the  country,  were  Joined  soon  afterward  by 
colonists  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  The  first  constitution 
of  Greek  cities  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history  ;  but  it 
seems  that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form,  and  Sicyon  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  B.  C.  2000,  Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens.  Sparta,  and  Corinth  claiming  an  origin  not  much 
later.   Tbe  expedition  of  Cadmus  to  Colchis,  the  siege  of 


Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war  (B.  C.  12001,  are  the  principal 
events  of  the  mythic  or  heroic  period.   The  confusion 


event  deprived  many  kingdoms  of  their 
iged  the  ambition  of  the  Dorian  Hera- 
clidaj  to  get  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  expel  Its 
Inhabitants.  A  fresh  impulse  was  thus  given  to  emigration  ; 
large  bodies  of  the  people  crossed  the  jEgean,  and  colonized 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ;  governments  changed  with  their 
rulers,  and  the  states  now  partook  more  of  that  republican 
form  which  was  afterward  their  characteristic  feature. 

The  civil  policy  of  8 porta  and  Athens,  whose  growing 
power  now  began  to  lessen  the  Influence  of  the  other  stales, 
was  most  successful  In  calling  forth  the  public  energies,  and 
in  making  small  means  produce  great  results.  The  progress 
of  military  knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts  was 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics ;  most  departments 
of  science  and  of  Uie  fine  arts,  pursued  with  impatient  seal 
by  the  highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  carried  by  them  lo  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  elsewhere  in  ancient,  and  in 
some  respects  even  than  In  modern  times ;  and  their  com- 
merce, conducted  by  means  of  their  colonies  on  the  Black 
sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  was  exten- 
sile and  important.  Their  pride,  activity,  and  enterprise, 
and,  above  all,  their  love  of  liberty,  bore  them  triumphant 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed  B.  C. 
400) ;  and  the  same  features  of  character,  differently  de- 
veloped. Involved  them  In  Intestine  feuds.  The  Pelopon- 
neslan  war,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years  (B.  C.  431- 
404),  by  destroying  their  union,  and  exhausting  their  strength, 
paved  the  way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Maceuon, 
who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Cheronra,  B.  C.  338.  The 
brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander  engaged  them  for  a  few 
years ;  but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  and  their  love 
of  liberty  all  but  extinguished.  The  Achtean  league  proved 
a  vain  defence  against  the  power  of  Macedon  ;  and,  when 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  arms  of  Rome.  The  contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  anno  146  B.  C,  from  which  time, 
during  1350  years,  it  continued  lo  be  either  really  or  nomi- 
nally a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Literature  and  the 
arts,  long  on  tbe  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Justin- 
ian, who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens.  A  lane  tire  Goth 
Invaded  the  country  In  the  year  400,  followed  by  Gcnserlc 
and  Zabcr  khan  in  tbe  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the  Nor- 
mans In  the  eleventh  century.  After  tbe  Latin  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  In  1204,  Greece  was  parted  Into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Vene- 
tian, and  Franklsb  nobles  ;  but  in  1361,  with  the  exception 
of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  reunited  to  the  Greek  empire 
by  Michael  Paleologus.  In  1438  It  was  Invaded  by  the 
Turks,  who  finally  conquered  It  In  1481.  The  Venetians, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters  quiet 
possession,  and  the  country  during  tbe  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which 
continued  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitx,  in  1716,  confirmed 
the  Turks  In  their  conquest  With  the  exce|Hlon  of  Maina, 
the  whole  country  remained  under  their  despotic  sway  till 
1821 ;  when  tbe  Greeks  once  more  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim  to  a  national 
existence,  and  to  the  dominion  of  the  land  possessed  and 
ennobled  by  their  ancestors.    The  beads  of  the  nobler 
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lam  1  lies  and  others  interested  In  the  regeneration  of  their 
country,  formed  an  kttsiri*  for  concerting  patriotic  meas- 
ures; and.  in  1881,  Ynsllanli  proclaimed  that  Greece  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  oat 
simultaneously  in  Greece  and  Wallachla ;  and  war  con* 
tinned  with  various  success  and  much  bloodshed  till  the 
great  E uropea n  powers  interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rlno  (Oct.  20,  1887)  Insured  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  in  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  1889.  The  provisional  government, 
which  had  been  net  on  foot  during  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, waa  agitated  by  discontents  and  Jealousies,  and  the 
president.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  waa  assassin  a  te<i  in  1831. 
The  allied  power*  having  previously  determined  on  erect- 
ing Greece  Into  a  monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  (now  king  of  Belgium),  who  de- 
clined It;  finally  h  was  conferred  on  Otho,  a  younger  son 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia, 
Aug.  30,  1832. 

Grebcb,  p.  t.,  Monroe  eo.,  N.  Y.,  6  m.  N.  Rochester, 
266  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany,  375  W.  Bounded  N.  by  lake 
Ontario,  E.  by  Genesee  river.  Several  bays  set  up  from 
Ontario,  Into  which  Rush  and  other  small  creeks 
It  contain*  one  Presbyterian  church,  five  stores,  one 
two  grist-mills,  three  saw  mill* ;  sixteen  schools, 
ar*.  Pop.  3669.  Port  Genesee,  formerly  called 
which  Is  still  the  name  of  the  post-office.  Is  at 
of  Genesee  river,  7  m.  below  Rochester,  has  a 
custom-house,  a  pier  over  half  a  mile  long  for  the  protec 
Hon  of  the  harbour,  and  a  lighthouse  erected  by  the  IT. 
States,  has  one  store,  two  large  warehouses,  and  about 
twenty-five  dwellings.  The  steam-boats  from  Oswego  to 
Lewiston,  stop  at  the  place,  and  one  runs  from  here  to 
Kingston,  Canada. 

GREEN  BAY.  Wis.,  lies  N.VV.  of  lake  Michigan,  run 
nlng  parallel  with  It.  It  Is  100  m.  long,  and  from  15  to  30 
broad,  and  enters  the  lake  by  a  broad  opening,  nlong  which 
from  its  S.  point,  extends  a  chain  of  islands,  called  Grand 
Traverse  islands,  for  30  m,  forming  a  shelter  from  the 
wind*.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  to  Its  head, 
where  It  receives  Fox  river;  SO  m.  N.  of  which  it  receives 
from  the  westward  Mertomonle  river. 

Gribs)  Bat,  p.  v..  Brown  eo..  Wis-,  158  m.  V  Madison, 
938  W.  Situated  chiefly  on  the  E.  side  of  Fox  river,  at  its 
entrance  into  Green  Bay.  The  settlement  extends  on  both 
sMea  of  the  river  for  four  miles.  It  contains  a  U.  Suites' 
land-office,  forty  stores,  and  about  1500  Inhabitant*. 

GREENBRIER,  county,  Va.,  centrally  situated  toward 
the  VV.  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  1403  sq.  m.  brained 
by  Greenbrier  river,  and  Its  branches,  and  by  branches  of 
Ganley  river.  It  contained  In  1840,  13,855  neat  cattle, 
18,722  sheep,  12,373  swine;  and  produced  69,151  bushets 
of  wheat,  43.460  of  rye,  307,055  of  Indian  corn,  3031  of 
buckwheat,  198.906  of  outs,  31.916  of  potntnes,  114.903  of 
sugar.  It  had  twelve  stores,  thirty  grist-mill*,  thirty-three 
saw  mill*,  four  oil-mills,  one  tannery. nineteen  distilleries; 
one  academy,  28  students,  twenty-three  schools.  505  schol- 
ars.  Pop.:  whites,  7287;  slaves,  1214;  free  coloured,  104; 


total.  86«5.   Capital.  Lcwlsburg. 

Grekkbrier,  r.,  Va.,  rises  In  Pocahontas  Co..nnd  passing 
through  Greenbrier  on.  Into  Monroe  eo,  it  Joins  New  river, 
on  the  line  between  the  two  latter  counties,  at  the  passage 


through  Laurel  ridge 

GREENSBURG,  t.,  Westchester  co..  N.  Y.,  130  in.  8. 
Albany.  Bounded  W.  by  Hudson  river.  Watered  by  Saw- 
Mill  and  Bronx  rivers.  It  contains  Tarrytown  v.  where 
Major  Andre  was  arrested  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  treason  of  Arnold  was  defeated.  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Greensburg.  n  small  hamlet,  were  interred  the 
remains  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  three  capturers  of 
Andre.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  an  appropriate 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory'  by  the  citizens 
of  Westchester  co.  The  t.  has  one  academy,  15  students, 
ten  schools,  324  scholars.   Pop.  3361. 

GREENBUSH,  p.  t_  Rensellaer  co..  N.  Y.,  1  m.  E. 
Albany.  370  W.  It  lies  opposite  to  Albany,  bounded  W. 
by  Hudson  river.  Incorporated  In  1792;  the  surface  Is 
hilly,  but  along  the  river  is  level  and  fertile  land.  It  eon- 
tains  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist  mills,  one  tannery ;  fifteen 
schools,  865  scholar*.  Pop.  3701.  The  v..  opposite  the  8. 
part  of  Albany,  contains  two  churches,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Methodist,  eight  stores,  100  dwellings  and  about 
800  Inhabitants. 

GREEN  CAMP,  t.,  Marion  co,  O,  watered  by  Sclota 
river.    It  has  two  schools,  70  scholars.   Pop.  361. 

GREEN  CA8TLE,  p.  v.,  Franklin  eo.,  Pa.,  56  m.  S.W. 
Harrisburg.  79  W.  It  contains  five  churches,  several 
factories,  225  dwellings  and  about  1500  Inhabitants. 

Gree*  Castle,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Putnam  co,  la^  47  m. 
W.  by  8.  Indianapolis,  612  W.  Situated  on  an  elevated 
tabic  land,  one  m.  E.  of  Walnut  fork  of  Eel  river.  It  con- 
Um"  *  b*!^  court"nou,e»  ■  Jell.  *n  academy  of  brick,  two 
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churches,  seven  stores,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  The  r_ 
contains  thirteen  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  ail  mill,  two 
tanneries;  one  academy,  87  students,  three  schools,  140 
scholars.    Pop-  2258- 

GREENE,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  E.  pan  of  the 
state,  and  contains  583  sq.  m.  It  is  hilly  and  mountaioou* 
toward  the  8.  and  W. ;  more  level  toward  the  N  K..  the 
mountain*  are  sterile;  the  valleys,  productive.  Watered 
by  Cat* kill  and  tV.tnckic  creeks.  It  contained  in  1840, 
22,495  neat  cattle.  30,326  sheep,  19.357  swum  ;  and  produced 
17,677  bushels  of  wheat,  86.H40  of  rye,  108,772  of  Indraa 
corn,  57,642  of  buckwheat,  2368  of  barley,  300,8*2  of  oats, 
302.902  of  potatoes.   It  had  five  commission  house*  |. 

142  retail  store*,  two  lumber-yards,  three 


factory 


powder-mill,  twenty-nine 
potteries,  three  printing-offices,  one  n  — .yt  . 
newspapers;  three  academies,  97  students,  122 
3227  scholars.   Pop.  30,446.   Capital,  Cataklll. 

Gbebne,  county.  Pa.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  576  sq.  m.  Drained  E.  by  Ten  Mile  and 
DunkardV  creeks ;  W.  by  Fish  and  Wheeling  creeks.  The 
surface  Is  broken  nnd  mountainous ;  soil,  productive.  It 
contained  in  1840,  19.388  neat  cattle,  37.035  sheep,  36.199 
swine;  and  produced  251,823  bushels  of  wheat,  33,901  of 
rye,  436,607  of  Indian  corn,  31,366  of  buckw  heat.  34.-\8D9 
of  oats,  604383  of  potatoes,  111,107  of  sugar.  It  had  fifty 
store*,  nine  fulling-mill*,  four  woollen-factories,  one  glass- 
factory,  one  glass-cutting  works,  four  flouring  mills,  forty- 
five  grist  mills,  sixty-two  saw-mills,  five  oil-mills,  fifteen 
tanneries,  thirty-four  distilleries,  two  printing-offices,  two 
weekly  newspapers;  one  academy,  42  students,  seventy 
four  schools,  1723  scholars.  Pop.  19,147.  Capital,  Waynes 
burg. 

Grebxe,  county,  Va.  Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  190  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly ;  soil, 
ferule.  It  contained  in  1840,  3086  neat  cattle.  3346  sheen, 
7180  swine ;  and  produced  30,731  bushels  of  wheat.  14.741 
of  rye,  124,241  of  Indian  corn,  32,734  of  oat*,  7646  of  pota 
toes,  489.933  pounds  of  tobacco,  1143  of  cotton.  It  had 
four  stores,  two  fViuringiniJl*,  fifteen  grist  mills,  twelve 
saw-mills,  two  tanneries;  seven  academies,  135  students, 
•ixs  cboois,  136  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  2447  ;  slaves.  1740; 
free  coloured,  45 ;  total,  4232.   Capital,  8lannard*vuie. 

Grebxk,  county,  V  C.  Situated  centrally  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  240  sq.  rn.  Bounded  N.E.  by 
Tar  river,  drained  by  branches  of  Neuse  river.  The  surface 
is  level;  soil,  fertile.  It  contained  in  1840,  3400  neat 
cattle,  30tW  sheep.  25,456  swine  ;  and  produced  8834  bushels 
of  wheat,  0975  of  rye,  729,730  of  Indian  corn,  2455  of  oats, 
44,404  of  potatoes,  15,492  pound*  of  rice,  1334,990  <»f  cotton, 
10,035  barrel*  of  tar,  pitch  or  turpentine.  It  had  eight 
twenty-seven  grist-mill*,  eight  sawmills,  thirty 
;  five  schools,  100  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  3375 ; 
1 ;  free  coloured,  249 ;  total  6595.  Capital,  Snow 

Greece,  county,  Ga.   Situated  toward  the  N.E.  part  of 

"  W.  by  Oconee 


Greesr.  county,  Ga.  Situated 
the  Mate,  and  contain*  504  sq.  m. 
river,  and  drained  by  It*  branche 


and  drained  by  It*  branches.  It  contained  In  1840. 
11.130  nent  cattle,  7054  sheep,  28,164  swine  ;  and  produced 
58.568  bushels  of  wheat,  1170  of  rye,  400,173  of  Indian 

TJt  JJLW  35  486  °<"  Oftts,  12,693  of  potatoes. 

2,756,469  pound*  of  cotton.    It  had  twenty-two 
cotton-factory  ,  five  flouring  mill*,  twenty-four 
eleven  saw-mills,  six  tanneries ;  one  college,  2 
five  academies.  323  students,  thirteen  school*,'  358  scholars. 
Pop, :  whites,  4641  ;  slaves,  7024  ;  free  coloured,  25  total 
11.690.   Capita  I,  Greensboro'.  1 

Greeks,  county,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
•tate,  and  contains  836  sq.  m.  The  surface  Is  hilly  but  the 
•oil  on  the  river  bottoms  la  excellent.  Watered  by  Il!»ck 
Warrior  or  Tuscaloosa  river.  It  contained  In  1840  »m 
neat  cattle,  4749  sheep,  18,492  swine ;  and  produced  l^W 
bushel*  of  wheat.  1618  of  rye,  520,198  of  Indian  com, 
14.928  of  oats,  48,369  of  potatoes,  3,173.800  pounds  of  cotton. 
It  had  eighteen  store*,  one  flouring-mill,  three  grist  mills, 
three  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  two  printing-office*,  two 
weekly  newspaper*;  242  student*  in  academies.  173 
are  In  schools.  Pop.:  whites,  7556;  slaves,  16,431 
coloured,  37;  total,  34,024.   Capital,  Eutaw. 

Greeks,  county,  Mia*.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  864  »q.  m.  It  is  chiefly  cove  red  with 
pine  forest,  and  the  soil  Is  generally  sterile.  It  contained 
in  1840,  10,513  neat  cattle,  915  sheep,  10^837  swine  and 
produced  34,264  bushel*  of  Indian  corn,  18,639  of  potatoes) 
10,365  pound*  of  rice,  40.260  of  cotton.  It  had  one  store, 
eight  grist-mills,  five  oll-mllls;  three  schools,  40  scholar*. 
Pop. :  whites,  1207 ;  slaves,  429  ;  total,  1636.  Capital,  Leake* 
ville. 

Creeks,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of  the 
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stale,  and  contain*  700  aq.  m.  Watered  by  Nolaehucky 
river,  and  Lick  creek.  Erected  in  1783  by  North  Carolina ; 
lu  boundaries  were  clrcumacribed  in  1793,  and  altered  in 
1790.  It  contained  in  1940,  14,307  neat  cattle,  17,173  iheep, 
49,011  swine  ;  and  produced  142,398  bushels  of  wheat,  46U1 
Of  rye,  663,395  of  Indian  corn.  2233  of  buckwheat,  321,133 
of  oats,  23,128  of  potatoes,  9125  pounds  of  tobacco,  2198  of 
cotton.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  one  furnace,  seven  forges, 
(our  flourlng-mills,  fifty-four  grist-mills,  thirty-nine  saw- 
mills, six  oil-mills,  seventeen  tanneries,  fifty-two  distille- 
ries, seven  potteries;  one  colkege,  30  students,  two  acade- 
mies, W  students,  twelve schools,  190  scholars.  Pop. :  whiles, 
14.919;  slaves,  100B;  free  coloured,  151 ;  total,  16,076.  Capi- 
tal, Greenville. 

Urbrkb,  county,  Ky .  Situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  460  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Green  river 
and  its  branches.  The  surface  is  undulating;  soil,  ferule. 
It  contained  in  1640,  11.642.  neat  cattle.  18,  140,  sheep, 
46,601  swine ;  and  produced  75,321  bushels  of  wheat,  1050 
of  rye,  338.664  of  Indian  corn,  143,860  of  oata,  12,971  of 
potatoes,  1,961,711  pounds  of  tobarro,  231*3  of  cotton,  9147 
of  sugar.  It  had  fourteen  stores,  two  forges,  one  cotton- 
faclory  with  126  spindles,  two  flourlng-mills,  ten  grist- 
mills, eight  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  ten  tanneries,  seven 
distilleries;  one  academy,  UK)  students,  thirteen  schools, 
309  scholars.  Pop.:  white*.  10,236;  slaves,  3830;  free  col- 
oured, 119;  total.  14.212.   Capital,  Ureensburg. 

Grbbkb,  county.  O.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  490  sq.  in.  watered  by  Mad  river,  and 
Little  Miami  river,  and  its  branches,  which  afford  exten- 
sive water-power.  It  contained  in  1840,  14.914  net 
29,527  sheep,  36,770  swine ;  and  produced  257.465 
of  wheat,  9980  of  rye.  659.296  of  Indian  corn,  1757  o 
157,668  of  oats,  19.016  of  potatoes.  It  haT 
6Ve  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories 
mills,  twen 
ss,  eighteen 

two  weekly  newspapers,  thirteen 
Pop.  17.528.   Capital.  Xenla. 
Grbbkb,  county,  la-   Situated  toward  the  8.W.  part  of 
and  contains  456  sq.  m.   Drained  by  the  W.  fork 
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of  White  tlvrr.  by  Eel  river,  nnd  by  Uichlaud  creek.  It 
in  1840,  9756  neat  cattle,  8861  sheep.  24,131 


i;  and  produced  27,958  bushels  of  wheal,  368.113  of 
Indian  com,  66,435  of  oats,  12,883  of  potatoes,  215,880 
pounds  of  tobacco,  30,152  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty  stores, 
two  flouring-mills,  twenty-three  grist-mills,  eleven  saw- 
mills, fourteen  tanneries,  twelve  distilleries;  twenty-four 
schools,  834  scholars.   Pop.  8321.   Capital,  niuomncld. 

Grrrkk,  county,  HI.  Situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
alate,  and  contaioa  912  sq.  m.  Bounded  W.  by  Illinois 
river,  S.  by  Mississippi  river.  The  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
In  its  8.  part,  consist  chiefly  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  from 
eight  to  200  feet  high,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  sand- 
atone  and  limestone,  frequently  Imbedded  with  coal,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Drained  by 
Apple  an i  1  Mncoupin  creeks.  It  contained  in  1840,  17,211 
neat  cattle,  14,835  sheep,  25,385  swine;  and  produced 
29.137  bushels  of  wheat,  2447  of  rye,  320,403  of  Indian  corn, 
2263  of  buckwheat,  39.518  of  oats,  30,233  of  potatoes.  It 
had  nineteen  stores,  two  flouring-mills,  twenty-two  grist- 
mills, eighteen  saw  mill*. "eight  distilleries  ;  fifteen  schools, 
S55  scholars.   Pop.  11,951. 

G»mt,  county,  Mo.  Situated  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  1000  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Osage  and  White  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840,  7023  neat 
cattle,  5540  sheep,  20,504  swine;  und  produced  16,589 
bushels  of  whrnt,  322,715  of  Indian  corn,  19,962  of  oats, 
15,667  of  potatoes,  7754  pounds  of  tobacco,  3709  of  cotton. 
It  had  ten  stores,  seven  grist  mills,  two  saw-mllls,  three 
tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly 
newspaper;  eleven  schools,  233  scholars.  Pop.:  whites, 
4693;  slaves,  677;  free  coloured,  2 ;  total,  5372,  Capital, 
Springfield. 

Grbbkb,  county,  Wis.   Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  the 


583  W.  Incorporated  in  1788.  Bounded  W.  by  Andros- 
coggin river.  It  has  a  good  soil  adapted  to  wheat,  and 
contains  four  stores,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw-mills;  twelve 
schools,  455  scholars.   Pop.  1400. 

Grbbkb,  p.  U  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  190  m.  W.S.W. 
Albany,  314  W.  Organised  In  1798.  Watered  by  Chenango 
river,  on  whkh  are  rich  alluvial  flats.  It  contains  eleven 
stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-rollls,  seven  saw-mllls, 
one  tannery  ;  one  scademy,  68  students,  thirty  schools 
1098  scholars.  Pop.  3462.  The  v.,  situated  on  Chenango 
river,  and  canal,  contains  three  churches,  an  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist,  a  number  of  stores,  aad  about 
ninety  dwellings. 

Grbbkb,  t.,  Sussex  co.  X.  J.,  7  m.  S.W.  Newton.  It 
contains  Hunt's  and  Grass  ponds.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Pequest  creek.  It  contains  one  store,  two  grist-mills, 
one  saw-mill ;  Ave  schools,  112  scholars.   Pop.  777. 

Grbbkb,  t.,  Greene  Co.,  Pa-  11  m.  S.E.  Waynesburg. 
Drained  by  Whitley  creek.  It  contains  two  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  four 
saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  distillery;  three  schools,  75 
scholars.   Pop.  011. 

Greeks,  t.,  Franklin  eo.,  Pa.,  5°  N.E.  Chambcrsburg, 
■13'  S.E.  Harrlsburg.  Drained  by  the  K.  branch  of  Coneco- 
cheaugue  creek.  In  tho  ravines  of  South  Mountain  la  Its 
E.  part  are  two  remarkable  sinking  springs.  It  contains 
nine  stores,  one  forge,  one  furnace,  one  fulling-mill,  two 
woollen-factories,  nine  flouring -mills,  two  grist-mills,  nine- 
teen saw -mills ;  nine  schools,  279  scholars.  Pop.  2518. 
GttkRRB,  t„  Pike  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  178. 
Greeks,  t-,  Indiana  eo„  Pa„  10  m.  N.E.  Indiana  b. 
Drained  by  Two-Lick,  Yellow,  aw 

ore*,  flve^ grist-mills.  •V*^ 

U  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  12  m.  S.W.  Beaver  b 
N.  by  Ohio  river.   Drained  by  Mill  creek.  It 


It  has  Ave  schools,  VA 


ler.,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.   Watered  by  Pcckat 
river,  and  sugar  creek.   Copper  and  lead  ore  are 
It  contained  In  1840,  1458  neat  cattle,  ( 
swine;  and  produced  11,953  bushels  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  788  of  buckwheat,  30,245  of  oats,  or 
potatoes.  It  had  two  stores,  one  grtot-tnill,  three  saw  mills. 
Pop.  933.   Capital,  Monroe. 

Greeks,  county,  Ark.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
stnte.  nnd  contains  1035  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  St. 
Francis  river.  Watered  by  Currant,  Big  Black,  and  Cache 
rivers.  The  surface  is  level.  It  contained  in  1840,  I860 
neat  cattle,  230  sheep,  3259  swine ;  and  produced  1133 
bushels  of  wheat,  86,945  of  Indian  corn.  488  of  potatoes, 
3578  pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  two  stores,  one  school,  25 
echolan.  Pop. :  whites,  1536 ;  slaves,  50;  total.  1586.  Cspt- 


P-  t, 


ccs  Me.,  25  m.  S.W.  An 


two  grist-mills,  one 
180  scholars.    Pop.  1500. 

Grbbkb,  p.  t,  Harrison  co.,  O. 
scholars.    Pop.  1467. 

Grbbkb,  l,  Adams  Co.,  O.  Bounded  S.W.  by  Ohio  river. 
Pop.  1086. 

Grbbkb,  t.,  Brown  Co.,  O.  It  has  one  school,  90  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  3581. 

Grbbkb,  t.,  Clarke  co.,  O.  It  has  thirteen  schools.  364 
scholars.   Pop.  1059. 

Gbbbxb.  U,  Clinton  co„  O.  Drained  by  East  Fork  and 
Todd's  Fork  of  Miami  river.  It  contains  four  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  grist-mills,  three 
saw-mllls ;  eleven  schools,  695  scholars.   Pop.  1833. 

Grbbkb,  t.,  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  9  m.  N.  Ncw-Llsbou. 
It  has  two  schools,  50  scholars.    Pop.  1613. 

Grbbkb,  t,  Gallia  co.,  O.  Bounded  E.  by  Ohio  river. 
Watered  by  Raccoon  creek.  It  contains  four  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  three  grist-mills,  three  saw-mllls.   Pop.  1047 

Grbbkb,  t..  Hocking  co.,  O.  Watered  by  Horkhocking 
river.   It  has  three  schools,  86  scholars.   Pop.  1189. 

Grbbkb,  t„  Fayette  eo.,  O.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Paint 
creek,  and  dtained  by  Rattlesnake  Fork  of  do.  It  contains 
three  stores,  one  fiouring-inill,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill, 
one  distillery' ;  twelve  schools,  240  scholars.   Pop.  1623. 

Grrbkb.  U,  Shelby  co.,  O.   It  " 
tannery.   Pop.  762. 

Grbbkb,  t..  Wayne  m.,  O.   It  has  two  grist- 
saw-mills  ;  one  school,  16  scholars.   Pop.  1751. 

Grbbkb,  t,  Richmond  eo.,  O.   It  has  399  scholars  In 
schools.    Pop.  1998. 
Grbbkb,  t,  Ross  co.,  o.   Pop.  1889. 
Grbbkb,  t.,  Scioto  co.,  O.   It  has  two  schools,  103  schol 
ars.   Pop.  974. 
Grbbkb,  t.,  Summit  eo.,  O.  It  has  nine  schools,  278 
Pop.  1536. 

t,  Trumbull  co.,  O.   It  has  four  schools,  900 
Pop.  648. 

t,  Hancock" co.r  la. 

Pop.  837. 
t.  Iowa  co..  Wis.  It 
saw-mllls.   Pop.  933. 
Grbbkb,  t.,  Polk  co..  Mo.   Pop.  599. 
Ghkeke,  t.,  Livingston  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  397. 
GREENFIELD,  I..  Hancock  co.,  Me.   It  has  one  saw 
mill,  one  school,  eight  scholars.  Pop.  223. 

Grbbrfibld.  p.  t,  Hillsborough  co„  N.  H.,  35  m.  S.W 
Concord,  454  W.  Incorporated  In  1791.  Bounded  W.  by 
Coniooeook  river.  It  contains  two  stores,  six  powder  tnh'a, 
two  tanneries,  eleven  schools,  936  scholars.   Pop.  834. 

Grbbkhblo,  p.  I.,  Capital  of  Franklin  co..  Mass..  92  in 
W.N.W.  Boston.  40  m.  N.  Springfield,  402  W.  Bounded 
Connecticut  river,  watered  by  Green  river,  flowing 
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>  fourteen  stores,  six  full ing -mill t,  one 
which  employ  eighty  workmen, 


eight 


one  manufac- 
tory of  cuUcry  and  other  hardware,  which  employ*  100 
men,  in  three  large  stone  buuV 
two  weekly  newspaper*;  two  a~^„..^„  „.  „ 
schools,  4t<6  scholars.  Pop.  1756.  The  v.  is 
mile  from  Connecticut  river,  and  contains  a  court-bouse  of 
brick,  a  jail  of  granite,  a  town-house  of  brkk,  a  poor-bouse, 
a  bank,  Ave  churches,  two  congregational,  a  Methodist,  an 
Episcopal,  and  a  Unitarian,  the  Greenfield  Institute  for 
male*,  the  Greenfield  High  School  for  young  ladies,  over 
100  dwellings,  many  of  them  handsome,  and  about  900 
inhabitants.  The  v.  is  on  elevated  ground,  principally  on 
two  Intersecting  streets,  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  villages  in  New-England. 

Greenfield,  t.,  Saratoga  cn.,  N.  V.,  10  m.  N.  Ballston 
Spa,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  Albany.  Watered  by  Kayaderosseras 
creek.  It  baa  five  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  grist  null-, 
nine  saw  nulls,  one  paper-mil  I,  four  tanneries;  four  schools, 
leu!  scholars.   Pop.  Se*)3. 

Greenfield,  p.  t,  Erie  co..  Pa.,  352  m.  N.  Harrisburg, 
5284  W.  Drained  by  the  N.  branch  of  rrench  creek.  It  has 
one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills;  ten  schools,  606  scholars. 
Pop.  MB. 

Greenfield,  b.,  Washington  co..  Pa.   Pop,  964. 

G KCEsriKi.D,  t.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  30  m.  N.E.  Wilkes- 
barre.  Bounded  N.  by  Susquehanna  river.  Drained  by 
Elk  wood  brook,  and  branches  of  Tunkhannock  and  Lacka- 
wannock  rivers.  The  v.  of  Carbondale  is  near  its  E 
border.  It  contains  three  flouring-inills,  two  saw-mills. 
Pop.  1430. 

Greenfield,  t,  Bedford  co.,  33  in.  N.  Bedford. 
Bounded  W.  by  Alleghany  mt,  E.  by  Dunning's  mt. ;  and 
spur*  of  the  Alleghany  extend  Into  it  on  the  N.E.  Drained 
by  Bob'*  and  Dunning's  creeks,  and  by  Prankstown  branch 
of  Juniata  river.  It  contains  one  store,  one  furnace,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  flouring- mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  tanneryt 
one  distillery,  one  pottery ;  one  school.  32  scholars.  Pop. 
1830. 

Greenfield,  p,  v.,  Madison  L,  Highland  co.,  O.,  72  m. 
mbus,  427^W.  ^Situated  on  the  \V.  hank^of 


,  over  thirty  mechanic  shops,  and  about  GOO 
Inhabitants.   In  the  vicinity  are 
grist-mill,  one  saw  mill. 

Greenfield,  L,  Fairfield  co.,  O.  The  Lancaster  Intern 
canal  passes  through  It.   Pop.  2138. 


bus.    It  has  ten  schools, 

Greenfield,  t..  Orange    >.,  Ia.   Pop.  635. 

Greenfield,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  Ia.,  20  m.  E. 
Indianapolis,  551  W.  Situated  half  a  mile  W.  of  Brandy- 
wine  creek,  on  the  National  road.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  a  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  and  about 
225  Inhabitants. 

Greenfield,  t  .  La  Grange  co*.  I  a.   It  contains  one  store. 


Greenfield,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Dade  co.,  Mo.,  150  m.  S.W. 
Jefferson  city. 

Greenfield,  p.  t.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  6  m.  N.W.  Detroit, 
530  W.  It  contains  iron  ore,  and  has  one  saw-mi  1 1.  Pop. 
738. 

Greenfield,  l,  Orange  co.,  Ia.  Pop.  635. 
Greenfield,  t.,  Poinsett  co..  Ark.   Pop.  286. 
GREEN  GROVE,  t.,  Ray  cu„  Mo.  It  baa  two  schools, 
46  scholars.   Pop.  504. 

GREENLAND,  an  extensive  territory  forming  part  of  N. 
America,  and  partly  occupied  by  Danish  colonics,  extending 
N.  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  Int.  59°  4V  N  .  between  long. 
20°  and  75°  W.,  having  W.  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis* 
Strait*.  8.  and  E.  the  N.  Agnatic  ocean,  and  N.  the  unex- 
plored Arctic  regions.  Pop.  estimated  at  only  6000  or  7000, 
all  Esquimaux,  except  about  150  Europeans.  Greenland 
was  long  supposed  to  be  united  on  the  N.W.  to  the  continent 
of  America ;  but  the  discoveries  of  recent  navigators  render 
it  more  probable  that  It  is  an  Island.   Shape,  somewhat 

B.  It  la  high  and 


with  the  apex  towards  the  8. 

g  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  sterile 
I  with  Ice,  which  also  occupies  a 
great  portion  of  the  intervening  valleys.   Tho  centre  is  said 


to  bo  traversed  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  by  which  the 
country  Is  divided  Into  E.  and  W.  Greenland.  Of  the  for- 
mer, from  lat,  65->  to  09°,  little  or  nothing  Is  known,  the 
shore  being  constantly  beset  by  vast  ftcciimulations  of  Ice. 
All  this  coast  appears  to  be  colder,  more  barren  and  miser- 
able than  the  W.  coast.   It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one 


*e  is  high,  rugged,  and  barren,  and  rise*  close  to  the 
i  edge  into  precipitous  cliffs  and  mountains,  seen  (rtMB 
a  distance  of  60  m.   The  whole  c/rasl  ia  Indented 


with  a  series  of  bays  or  fiords,  interspersed  with  a  i 
of  Islands  of  various  form  and  slae.   The  principal  of  t 
is  the  island  of  Disco,  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  <s 
W.  coast,  between  Int.  60°  and  70°.   Only  the 
islands  are  yet  ascertained  to  be  lu  habited,  no 
having  been  explored  by  Europeans.   The  air  fcs  pore.  l«ax. 
and  healthy ;  but  the  cold  during  the  long  winter  ia  otVa 
very  intense.   More  snow  fall*,  and  the  climate  is  raorr  *r- 
vera  on  the  E. than  the  W.  coast.   In  8.  Greenland  taw  aswl 
seldom  exceeds  16° or  UP  Reaumur,  but  in  the  N.  the  ther- 
mometer some  limes  stands  at  30°  Reauxu.    The  «aa  has 
considerable  power  during  the  summer,  but  fine  weather .» 
never  of  long  continuance.   Lightning  sometimes  ocean, 
and  hail,  but  the  latter  seldom.   Violent  storm*  are  friqil 
in  autumn.   The  rare  occurrence  of  rain,  and  the  inteec 
decree  of  cold  produced  by  the  N.  E.  wind,  baa  given  tea 
son  to  believe  that  the  most  E.  parts  of  Greenland  for*)  s 
great  archipelago,  encumbered  with  perpetual  ice.  7*ae 
aurora  boreal  is  has  at  some  seasons  a  light  equal  to  that  <JL 
the  full  moon.   The  rocks  are  principally  granite,  gnrus, 
clay-slate,  porphyry,  potstone.  4tc.  arranged  in  vertical  beds. 
They  have  been  found  to  contain  a  rich  cupper  ore,  Maci 
lead,  marble,  asbestos,  serpentine,  garnets,  cryatais.  and  snsar 
other  valuable  stone*.   There  are  no  volcanoes ;  but  ttrer 
hot  springs  have  been  found  In  an  island  on  the  W.  coa*t 
Coal  is  found  in  the  islnnd  of  Disco.    Vegetation,  evta 
the  8.,  is  limited  to  a  few  stunted  birch,  elder,  and  w?I» -a 
trees,  moss,  lichens,  grasses,  fungi,  fee    Proceeding  X.  Uk 
surface  becomes  more  sterile,  and  at  last  nothing  atmetsraii 
except  bare  rocks.   Several  kinds  of  wild  berries  aturir  ha- 
erable  perfection,  and  the  soil  on  the  W.  coast  towards  tat 
8.  has  been  found  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  various  culinary 
vegetables :  the  growth  of  the  potato  ha*  latterly  bees  at 
tempted  with  some  success.  Among  the  animals  are  the  rein- 


deer in  the  8.,  the  polar  bear  in  the  N-,  while  bares,  fc 
of  \  (iri^ui'i  colour*^  nod  do*^s  p  a^^&Is  4SRjd..ttLxi^4^  m  i&  fa 

the  walrus  also  la  met  with :  whales  of  vancw  kind* 


habit  the  seas,  chiefly  towards  the  N. 
and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  especially  turbot, 
moo-trout,  halibuts,  rays,  *c  with  a  great  < 
fish.   Fishing  and  seal  hunting  are  the  pr 
bona  of  the  native  mhabitants. 

In  1H37,  there  were  in  W.  Greenland 
fifteen  minor  commercial,  and  ten  missionsuy 
menta.  The  most  N.  station  is  Uppernavfc,  in" Lat,  72°  *r 
Good  Hope,  the  most  ancient  of  the  se 
in',  has  an  excellent  harbour.  The 
ment  to  about  five  or  six  vessels.  The 
chiefly  of  whale  oil,  teal,  bear,  and  reindeer  sauns. 
down,  Ate.  The  Greenlander*  ore  believed  to  be  of 
same  race  as  the  Inhnb.  of  the  coasts  of  Hudson's  bar.  Lab- 
rador, the  N.W.  coasts,  Kamtchatska.  ate.,  from  whok  thrr 
differ  little  in  person,  manner,  and  language.  On  the  W 
coast  they  do  not  much  exceed  5  ft.  In  height.  They  haer 
long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  a  yeUow  or  brovra  Aav 
The  inhab.  of  the  E.  coast  differ  from  the  former  ia  br-ja 
taller,  fairer,  and  more  active  and  robust;  but  donatti 
ceed  n  few  hundreds  in  number.  There  is  no  Europe*:, 
colony  on  the  E.  coast,  and  little  or  no  intercourse  is  nam 
tnined  between  it  and  the  W.  coast.  The  inhab.  ditftxr 
considerable  skill  In  the  structure  of  their  fashing  boat*  sad 
hunting  implements,  which  are  made  of  the  drift  srnai 
brought  in  vast  quantities  to  the  coasts.  Many  have  em 
braced  a  species  of  Christianity  ;  and  their  superstition*  be 
lief  in  sorcery,  4tc.,  is  now  giving  way  to  a  rude  kind  of  or 
Uization.  Their  kajaks  or  fishing  boats  are  from  lit  to  14ft. 
long,  and  only  about  1J  ft.  broad,  sharp  at  both  ends,  sad 
covered  with  skins,  except  a  small  round  opening  ia  tbt 
middle,  where  the  Greenlander,  having  a  single  oar.  take* 
bis  seat.  Their  houses  are  from  6  to  8  ft.  high,  and  van  ta 
site  according  to  the  number  of  families  they  sue  intrasM 
to  accommodate,  which  sometimes  amount  to  sevea  * 
eighL  The  interior  is  divided  by  skins  into  different  cast 
partmenU  ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  broom  and  bung  <a 


skins,  and  the  floor  paved  with  flat  stones.  Their  doese* 
tic  arrangements  are  simple,  and  more  remarkable  for  i 
want  of  cleanliness  than  anything  else.  The  food  of  ttor 
natives  Is  principally  the  i 


is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  an 
the  commencement  of  the  10th  century ;  an 
colonization  of  the  country,  according  to  the  old 
dates  from  the  year  923,  when  it  was  settled  by  the 
glnn  Icelanders.   It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  din 
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from  the  account*  of  recent  adventurer*,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  no  European  colony  was  ever  founded  to  the  E.  of 
Cape  Farewell ;  at  all  event*,  no  ruins  Indicative  of  any 
ancient  settlement*  have  been  discovered  on  that  const, 
though  numerous  trace*  of  them  remain  on  the  W.  coast. 
Under  the  Norwegian  colonist*,  the  country  was  governed 
by  Icelandic  laws,  and  had  its  own  bishop*.  An  Inter- 
course was  maintained  between  Norway  and  these  settle- 
ments till  the  end  of  the  14th  or  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  when  the  trade  with  Greenland  waa  Interdicted. 
Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country,  and  the  fate  of 
the  colonies,  we  have  no  certain  accounts.  Several  expe- 
ditions  have  from  time  to  time  been  undertaken  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tost  colonies,  but  without  success.  The  first 
of  the  modem  settlements  was  established  in  1721,  under 
the  auspice-  of  the  Danish  crown,  by  Hans 
wegum,  who  has  written  an  Interesting  w 
land.  (For  further  particular*,  sec  F.gtdc'e  work; 
Brum's   Geography;    Omnti'i  Hiitorf  of  Grot 

i*'a  r«ttOjre  to  Greenland,  1837;  Journal  of  R.  Gtog, 


a  Nor- 


d,  p.  t,  Rocklugham  co.,  N.  H.,  45  m.  E.8. 
F..  Concord,  488  W.  Incorporated  in  1703.  It  waa  origi- 
nally a  part  of  Portsmouth,  which  it  extensively  supplies 
wiUi  vegetables  and  fruit.  It  contains  two  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw-mill;  five  schools, 
130  scholars.   Pop.  726. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  Vl.  a  range  of  mountain*  which 
commence*  at  West  Rock,  near  New- Haven  Cu,  and 
passing  through  the  western  part*  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  and  holding  a  middle  course  In  Vermont 
betweeu  lake  Champlain  and  Connecticut  river,  extends  to 
the  borders  of  Canada.  In  its  southern  part,  this  chain  is 
not  entirely  continuous,  but  can  readily  he  traced ;  but  from 
the  N.  line  of  Massachusetts  to  Washington  county,  Vt, 
the  range  continues  lofty,  and  unbroken  through  by  any 
considerable  streams.  Formerly  the  communication  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Vermont  was  hero 
difficult  and  arduous ;  but  latterly,  several  good  roads  have 
been  constructed  across  the  mountain*.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Washington  co.,  Vl.  the  Green  mountain*  separate 
Into  two  ranges.  The  highest  of  these  range*  extending 
along  the  eastern  borders  of  Chittenden  and  Franklin 
counties  and  through  the  county  of  Lamoille  reaches  to  the 
Canada  line.  This  branch  contains  the  loftiest  summit*  of 
the  chain,  which  are  Mansfield  mountain  and  Camel* 
Rump  as  It  has  been  called,  the  former  being  4379  feet,  and 
the  latter  4188  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  This 
branch  Is  broken  through  by  Onion  or  WinotsAi,  Lamoille 
and  Mlsalsquo  riven.  The  entire  road  from  Burlington  to 
Connecticut  river,  passing  along  the  valleys  of  Wlnouskt 
and  White  river*,  encounters  no  high  hills,  though  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Green  mountains  lie  a  little  to  the 
N.  and  S.  of  It.  The  eastern  r.ingc  pa.«es  through  the 
southern  and  eastern  part*  of  Washington  county,  and  the 
western  part  of  Caledonia  county  and  constitute*  the  height 
of  land,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  iuto  Connecticut 
rlvor  from  tho*e  which  fail  Into  lake  Champlain  and  lake 
Mcmphremagog.  The  eastern  branch,  though  lew  elevated 
than  the  western,  preserves  a  more  uniform  elevation,  vet 
the  acclivity  i<  so  gentle  as  to  admit  of  e ,i»-y  roods  aero*.* 
It,  In  various  places.  These  mountains  give  name  to  the 
of  Vermont,  und  constitute  it*  m<*l  prominent  fen- 


GREEN  OAK.  p.  t.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich..  41  m.  W.  by 
N.  Detroit,  .VT8  W.  It  contain*  tour  stores,  one  gmt  mill, 
two  saw-nulls ;  sit  schools,  148  scholar*.    Top.  7t>l. 

GREENOCK,  a  pari.  bor.  and  seaport  town  of  Scotland, 
00.  Renfrew,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  frith  of  Clyde,  18  rn. 
W.N.W.  Glasgow ;  lat.  5.">0  57'  2"  N.,  long.  4°  45  30"  W. 
The  situation  of  (Jreonock  I*  Interesting  and  picturesque. 
Immediately  behind  It  the  land  rise*  rapidly  to  u  height  of 
800  ft.;  ami  though  the  town  be  built  mainly  on  n  strip  of 
level  ground  stretching  upwards  of  2  m.  along  the  shore,  it 
ascend*  at  one  place  about  500  yards  up  the  ridge.  In  its 
front  the  Clyde  is  about  4  in.  in  width  ;  and  its  magnificent 
actuary,  which  seems  land  locked  on  every  side,  with  the 
picturesque  mountain  scenery  of  Argyll  ami  Dumbarton  on 
the  opposite  coast,  forms  a  noble  view.  Crawfitnlsdykc.  or 
Cnrtsdyke,  on  the  F..,  once  a  rival  bor..  Is  now  incorporated 
with  Greenock.  Pop.  (1831)  27.571.  The  progress  of  pop. 
has  been,  anno  1755.  3*58  ;  1801,  17.458  ;  1821.  22,088;  1831, 
27.571 ;  and  now  ( lK40j  it  is  eup|M«cd  to  be  about  30,000. 

The  town,  including  several  streets  begun,  but  not  finish- 
ed, Is  upward  of  2  m.  in  length.   The  width  Is  inconsidera- 
ble, except  near  it*  centre,  where,  a*  already  stated,  it 
stretches  up  the  bill,   it  Is  pretty  regularly  built,  pttrticu  \ 
larly  In  the  more  modern  parts.   The  leading  streets  run  K.  | 
and  W.   The  houses  are  of  stone,  covered  with  alatr. 
The  U      which  are  causewayed,  have  foot  pavements  of 
eonvenicnt  breadth  on  both  sides.  The 
srrct'  hing  towards  the  W. 


GREENOCK 

been  erected.  A  number  of  elegant  villa*  are  scattered  In 
thta  direction,  and  along  the  heights  behind  the  town. 
Greenock,  however,  is  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  nor 
is  it  protected  by  an  efficient  police.  From  its  vicinity  to 
the  mountain*,  the  climate  1*  moist:  the  average  fall  of 
rain  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1836  being  35-34  inches 
annually.    It  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  distinguished  is  the  cus- 
tom-house, erected  in  1818  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.   It  is  ad 
van  tag  eo  us  I  y  situated  In  the  centre  of  the  quay,  about  40 
yards  from  its  edge,  and  being  unconnected  with  any  other 
building,  is  seen  in  all  direction*.   It  is  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  its  portico  fronting  the  quay  Is  particularly  handsome. 
The  other  more  prominent  public  buddings  are,  the  town- 
in  1768;  the  jail,  built  in  1810;  the  infirmary 
built  in  1801.  at  an  expense  of  £10.000, 
which  latter  contain  under  the 
roof,  or  attached  to  lL  the  sheriff-court  house,  poet 
office,  provident  bonk,  and  assembly-rooms.   The  mansion- 
house  of  Greenock,  once  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Shaw,  the  superiors  of  the  place,  U  situated  on  an  em  I 
nence  overhanging  the  town.   Part  of  the  building  is  old, 
but  additions  at  different  times  have  been  made  to  it.   It  la 
now  let  to  different  private  families.  Greenock  contains 
three  parishes  quoad  citUia ;  but  five  chapels  of  ease,  or 
quoad  sacra  parishes,  have  been  erected  since  1233.   Of  the 
churches,  two  only,  the  Middle  Pariah  church,  erected  In 
1741,  and  St.  Andrew's,  buMt  in  1835,  are  worth  any  special 
notice.   In  addition  to  the  established  churches,  there  arc 
a  number  of  dissenting  meeting- houses ;  of  which  three  be 
long  to  the  Associate  Synod ;  one  respectively  to  the  Epis 
copalians,  the  original  Burghers,  the  Relief,  the  Independ- 
ents, Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Irvlngites, 
or  follower*  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  living.   There  Is  also 
a  Gaelic  chapel  for  the  numerous  Inhabitants  of  the  High 
land*  that  belong  to  the  town.  The  stipend  of  the  original 
or  W.  pariah  of  Greenock  i*  the  largest  In  Scotland,  having 
Increased  from  about  £100  to  about  £800  a  year,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  glebe  being  fcued.  or  let  on  building  leaaea, 
under  nn  act  ot  parliament  |iossed  In  1801. 

According  to  the  official  return*.  Greenock  bad,  in  1630, 
thlrty-slx  schools,  conducted  by  filly-two  teachers,  and  at- 
tended by  3712  pupil*.  One  only  of  these  seminaries  was 
founded  by  tiie  magistrates,  and  Is  under  their  management. 
The  others  are  voluntary  Institutions.  Hence  it  appears 
that  aiiout  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  are  at  school,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  attend  the  occasional  courses  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  mechanics'  Institution,  which  some- 
times ha*  hod  800  student*.  Tbb  Institution  has  recently 
built  a  hall,  which  contains  on  apartment  used  as  a  library 
and  reading-room,  and  a  lecture- room.  There  ore  three 
other  libraries,  the  largest  of  which  (founded  in  1783)  be- 
long* to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  contains  nearly 
10,000  volumes.  A  splendid  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  library  has  recently  been 
£3000, 
son 
glne,  i 

A  marble  atatoe  of  Watt,  by  Chantrey,  is  placed  in  thl* 
'  uiMmg.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  this  town,  en- 
titled the  Greenock  Advcrtiter,  waa  established  In  1802. 
It  still  survives,  and  appear*  twice  a  week.  A  second  w  as 
tried  In  1633,  but  did  not  long  exist.  Though  the  inhabitants 
ire  eminently  distinguished  for  education,  Intelligence,  and 
rommercial  enterprise,  literature.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  is  not  much  cherished  by  them.  They  have  no  phl- 
isophlcal  association*  or  literary  societies ;  and  the  town 


at  an  expense  of 


00,  by  the  present  Mr.  Watt  of  Soho,  only  *urviving 
of  the  late  James  Watt,  the  Improver  of  the  steom-en- 
.  and  the  most  Illustrious  of  the  native*  of  Greenock 


e  foot  pavements  of 
he  town  is  rapidly 
d  best  street*  have 


can  boast  of  no  great  name  except  that  of  Watt.  In  1767, 
when  Wilson,  the  author  of  Clyde,  a  Poem,  wo*  appointed 
master  in  the  grammar  school  of  Greenock,  the  magistrates 
stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  renounce  what  they 
railed  "  the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making !" 
The  charitable  and  religious  Institutions  of  Greenock  are 
numerous  and  liberally  supported.  With  regard  to  pauper- 
ism, there  were,  at  an  average  of  three  years  ending  with 
1837,  990  pauper*  on  the  permanent  roll ;  904J  receiving  oc- 
casional aid  :  and  21  lunatic  poor :  total  average  number  ot 
poor  of  all  kinds,  19154;.  The  average  assessment  (which 
was  first  introduced  in  1817)  Is  £2392  7s.  Id.  annually,  in- 
dependent of  church  collections  and  other  funds;  total. 
£3100  9*.  lOtf.  The  highest  sum  given  to  the  poor  on  per 
■nanent  roll  Is  £4  16s. ;  the  lowest  £1  10*.  The  total  sum 
allowed  to  the  occasional  poor  annually  is  £325  8s.  2d.,  or 
about  8s.  4}<f.  each.  The  total  *um  disbursed  for  the  rap- 
port of  the  21  lunatic  poor  average*  £313  8s.  annually,  or 
about  £14  18s.  5Jd.  each.  (Report  of  General  .isstmbly 
on  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  1830,  p.  36,  39.) 

An  extraordinary  work  ha*  been  constructed  at  Greenock, 
by  which  not  only  the  town  Is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  but  machinery  to  a  great  extent  may  be  impelled. 
To  accomplish  this  an  artificial  lake,  covering  294)  imp. 
acres,  has  been  excavated  in  the  bosom  of  the  nckhfa 
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alpine  district  behind  the  town,  by  turning  the 
several  mu.i1!  streams  Into  a  basin  prepared  for  their  reccp- 


or  canal  hi 


I  along  the  mountain  range  for  several 

i  of  530  ft  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde ; 
a  mile  of  the  town,  It  pours 
i  in  successive  fall*,  the  whole  length  of  the 
being  Ity  rn.  In  addition  to  the  principal  basin, 
there  is  a  compensation  reservoir  occupying  40  acres,  be- 
tides several  of  smaller  dimensions  In  order  to  secure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  In  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought. 
A  series  of  self-acting  sluices  has  been  constructed  in  a 
most  ingenious  manner,  by  which  oil  risk  of  an  overflow  hi 
obviated,  at  the  same  time  that  every  drop  of  rain,  even 
during  the  greatest  floods.  Is  preserved.  This  magnificent 
public  work,  which  has  more  than  realised  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine,  wan  planned  by  Mr.  James  Thorn,  of 
Rothsay  ;  and  a  company  having  been  formed,  it  was  carri- 
ed into  effect,  under  his  superintendence,  In  1887,  at  an  ex- 
1  of  .£52.000.  The  charge  to  the  Inhabitant*  for  taking 
water  into  their  house*  is  one  half  per  cent,  on  the 


The  docks  of  Greenock  deserve  particular  notice.  Sir 
John  Shaw,  the  feudal  superior  of  the  town,  having  made 
two  unsuccessful  applications  (in  1G9C  and  1700)  to  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  for  aid  to  build  a  harbour,  the  inhabitants 
took  the  matter  (1707)  Into  their  own  hands,  and  agreed  with 
their  superior  to  assess  themselves  at  a  certain  rate,  to  build 
a  proper  pier  and  harbour.  The  work  was  finished  in  1710, 
at  an  expense  of  £5555 ;  Greenock  being,  m  the  same  year, 
made  a  custom-house  port,  and  a  branch  of  the  neighbour- 
ing and  then  more  flourishing  bar.  of  Port  Glasgow.  A  new 
dock  was  built  in  1785,  at  a  cost  of  £4000;  but  the  accom- 
modation being  still  very  deficient,  two  spacious  wet  docks, 
which  cost  £119,000.  were  constructed  in  ISM.  In  1783  the 
harbour  dues  amounted  to  only  £111  At.  8d.,  whereas  in 
in  1830  they  produced  £13,079  0#.  4d.  The  harbour  Is  man- 
"  by  commissioners,  whose  e 


The  Clyde  Is  navigable  to  G 
at  any  lime  of  the  Ode ; 


of  any 
bank  ex- 


tends from  a  *p»t  opposite  Greenock  9  m.  up  the  river  to 
!>umh  irtoti  ;  and  the  channel  for  navlg ation,  though  deep, 
is  only  300  ft  wide.  The  system,  often  pursued,  of  towing 
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Greenock 


Greenock  on  entering  and  leaving  the  Clyde. 

The  herring  fishery,  the  trade  in  which  the  Inhab.  of  the 
mm  first  engaged,  Is  still  prosecuied  to  a  considerable  ex- 


tent The  Greenland 
but  has  been  long  since 

kaa  saw  *a 


by  ste  tin 
ienco.  G01 
of  the  river. 

The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments made  on  lis  harbour.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms 
(1707,1  opened  the  colonies  to  the  enterprising  Inhabitants 
of  this  town,  and  generally  of  the  W.  of  Scotland ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1719  that  the  first  vessel,  belonging  to  Greenock, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  The  tobacco  trade  with  Virginia  and 
Maryland  whs  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  and  success  for 
fully  half  a  century  after  this  dale ;  but  it  was  to  a  consider- 
able extent  carried  on  upon  nccount  of  and  in  connexion 
with  Glasgow  merchants.  The  war  with  the  American 
colonies  depressed,  for  n  lengthened  period,  the  trade  of 
Greenock,  but  other  sources  of  commerce  were  gradually 
taken  advantage  of ;  and,  at  present  ships  from  this  town 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  considerable  port  to  which 
British  enterprise  has  extended.  The  gradual  increase  of 
trade  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  gross 
receipt  oft 
years: 


The  number  of  sailors  belonging  to  the  port  of  Greenock 
Most  vessels  belonging  to  Glasgow  loach  at 


in 


ed  by  the  8hawTa  Water  for  < 

have  not  been  neglected.  The  works  now  in  operation  1 
the  falls  are  a  paper  manufactory ;  a  woollen  do. ;  a  flax 
and  hemp  spinning  mill,  to  which  a  cordage  and  sailciotb 
manufactory  is  annexed ;  a  mill  for  cleaning  rice  and  enflee  ; 
and  two  grist-mills.  A  cotton- mill  of  great  size,  to  be  drives 
by  a  wheel  of  70  ft  3  In.  in  diameter,  Is  nearly  completed  ; 
and  several  of  the  falls  have  been  taken  on  lease  for  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  but  the  buildings  axe  not  yet 
begun. 

Bugnr  refining  is  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  extent  than 
elsewhere  in  Scotland.  There  are  three  large  founderie* 
for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  chain-cables,  anchors, 
and  other  iron-work.  But  the  most  extensive  business 
pursued  in  Greenock  is  that  of  ship  building.  There  are 
nine  building  yards,  one  of  which  (that  of  the  Messes.  Scott) 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  empire.  As  evincing  the  extent 
of  this  branch,  we  may  state  that  in  March  1840,  these 
were  on  the  stocks  four  ships,  aggregate  burden,  1930  tons  ; 
nine  barges,  S948  tons ;  Ave  brigs,  800  tons ;  three  steam- 
boat*, 1600  tons;  total,  twenty-one  vessels;  aggregate  bur- 
den, 7338  tons.  Five  of  the  steamers  for  carrying  the  royal 
mail  to  the  W.  Indies  are  to  be  built  In  Greenock  ;  and  it 
is  to  supply  six  with  their  machinery.  Among  the  other 
branches  of  business  may  be  mentioned  several  ei tensive 
roperies  and  sailcloth  factories,  in  addition  to  the  one  al- 
ready specified  ;  four  breweries  ;  two  tanneries  ;  two  soap 
and  candle  works ;  the  manufacture  of  straw-hats,  and 
Leghorn  bonnets  made  of  rye-straw,  the  latter  having  been 
brought  to  unusual  perfection ;  of  silk  and  felt  hats ;  pot- 
tery ;  flint-glass ;  glass  bottles ;  and  many  others  of  a  minor 
description.  There  arc  six  banking  establishments,  besides 
a  provident  bank. 

Greenock  originally  consisted  of  a  few  thatched  houses 
stretching  along  the  bay  ;  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 

■  with  it  was  long  a  place  ef 
It  was  created  a  bor.  of  barony  la 


E'ond  l  artsdyke  in  1609.  Sir  John  Shaw,  the 
superior  (now  represented  by  8lr  Michael  Shaw  Si 
hart.)  gave  power  by  charter  to  the  feuars,  sub-feua 


burgesses  to  be  afterward  admitted,  to  meet  yearly  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  nine  managers  of  the  public  funds  of 
the  town,  viz.,  two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  six  counsellors. 
The  united  bor.  is  now  governed  under  the  Scotch  munici- 
pal reform  act  by  a  provost  four  bailies,  and  sixteen  coun- 
sellors, of  which  latter,  one  fills  the  office  of  treasurer. 
Corporation  revenue,  1838-39,  £19,906.  The  Reform  Act 
raised  Greenock  to  the  dignity  of  a  pari,  bor.,  by  conferring 
on  it  for  the  first  lime,  the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters.  In  1839-40,  1100.  fa 
1835,  Greenock  and  the  three  neighbouring  pars,  we 
stltuted  the  Lower  Ward  of  Renfrewshire,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff-substitute,  who 
and  holds  his  court  in  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  vide  Wrrr't 
Hiit.  of  Ortonock ;  CVar/snf »  HitX.  of  Renfmcilir*, 
JCrw  Stat,  Ace.  of  Scotland,  )  Greenock ;  Boundary  He- 
porU ;  and  other  Part.  Paper:  But  the  moat  important 
parts  of  Oils  article  have  been  furnished  by  local  authorities. 

G REEXPORT,  (  .  Columbia  CO.,  N.  Y,Jm,8.  Hudson, 
30  m.  8.  Albany.  Bounded  W.  by  Hudson  river.  It  con- 
tains one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen-factory  ;  three  schools, 
143  scholars.   Pop.  1161. 

GftKKNrorr,  p.  v.,  Southold  t,  Suffolk  co„  N.  Y  .  346  m. 
8.E.  Albany,  3J6  W.  Situated  on  SouOiold  harbour,  a  part 
of  Great  Pecooic  bay,  near  die  E.  end  of  Long  Island.  In- 
corporated In  1838.  It  Is  laid  out  Into  streets  and  building 
lots,  and  contains  three  churches,  a  Presbyterian,  MeOrodist 
and  BapOst  100  dwellings,  and  about  700  inhabitants.  The 
hnrbour  has  sufficient  depth  for  large  ships,  and  Is  well 
sheltered  from  storms,  and  Is  rarely  obstructed  by  lee.  It 
has  a  convenient  wharf  and  railways  for  the  repair  of  ves- 
sels. It  has  several  ships  engaged  In  whaling,  and  a  num- 
ber of  coasting  vessels.  This  place  is  destined  to  become 
important  being  the  place  where  the  Long  Island  rail-road 
Is  to  terminate,  93  m.  from  Brooklyn,  and  34  by  water  from 
Stonlngton.  On  the  compleOon  of  the  rail-road.  Oils  will 
be  the  most  direct  and  expeditious  route  from  N.  York  to 


»  "  TJ  ln  U2&n  .C0"        flowin*  fed- 

erally W.  and  N.W.  f 

month  of  Cumberlaxi 

It  is  800  yds.  wide  at  its  i 

miles.   

GREENSBOROUGH,  p.  t,  Orleans  con  Vt.,29  m.  N.N.E. 

Montpeller,  545  W.   Chartered  In  1781.  first  settled  In  1789, 

organized  In  1793.   Watered  by  head  branches  of  Lamoille 

river.  One  of  these  branches  proceeds  from  Caspian  lake. 

3  m.  long,  and  U  broad,  the  oudct  of  which  affords  good 

water-power.    It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  and 
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GREEN8BURGH. 

Methodists  and  Baptists,  one  note,  ooe  fulling-mill. 
yae  (Tint  mill,  three  taw -mills ;  seven  schools,  95  scholars. 

Pop.  883. 

Gbeensbobocou,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Gnilfurd  co.,  N.  C,  63 
sn.  W.N.W.  Raleigh,  303  W  It  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  a  church,  the  Caldwell  institute,  a  cotton  manufactory, 
moved  by  steam,  and  a  number  of  neat  dwellings. 
Grbknsbobocqh,  t,  Henry  con  la.  Pop.  945. 
Gbkesssobo',  p.  v.,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  Ga_,  44  id.  N. 
by  E.  Millcdgeville,  604  VV.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
a  banking-house,  three  churches,  a  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist,  three  academies  or  seminaries,  eight  stores, 
ftft  y-five  dwellings,  and  763  inhabitants,  it  is  on  the  Geor- 
gia rail-rood,  and  contains  a  depot  and  ticket  office. 

Gree.ssboro*,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Choctaw  co.,  M  ih„  110  m. 
N.E.  Jackson,  945  W.  8ituated  on  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  Big  Black  river. 

GREENSBURGH,  p.  b.,  capital  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.,  168  m.  VV.  Horrisburg,  ISM  W.  It  conUina  a  court- 
house, jail,  county  offices,  five  churches,  a  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Dutch  Reformed,  Mcthodl.it,  and  Covenanter, 
an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  eleven  stores,  two  grist- 
mill*, three  law-mills,  four  schools,  147 
,  and  800  Inhabitants. 


Greeksbcrq,  t,  Greene  co.,  Ky.   Pop.  585. 
Grbensburo.  p.  v.,  capital  of  St.  Helena  par..  La.,  75  m. 
.  by  \V.  New  Orleans,  1150  W.   Situated  on  the  W.  side 


It  bos  a 

>  dwellings. 
Gree*sbcro,  p.  v..  capital 

rulianapolls,  550  W.    It  cont 

are  mostly 
of  brick  and  of  a  considerable  size. 

GREENS  FORK,  t.,  Randolph  CO..  la.  It  haa  two  stores, 
two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  three  schools, 
95  scholars.    Pop.  1573. 

GREENUP,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  768  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Tygert's 
creek  and  Little  Sandy  river.  Bounded  N.  by  Ohio  river, 
E.  by  Sandy  river.  It  contain*  coal  and  Iron  ore,  and  bad 
in  1840,  4096  neat  cattle,  46111  sheep.  01 31  swine  ;  and  pro- 
duced 11.635  bushels  of  wheal,  Ifu.nx)  of  Indian  corn, 
30.4R5  of  oat»,  5410  of  |*>tnloe*,  30C0  pounds  of  tobacco, 
4925  of  sugar.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  ten  I u maces,  two  forges, 
six  saw-mills,  three  tanneries ;  eleven  schools,  225  schol- 
ars. Pop. :  whites,  5479 ;  slave*,  754 ;  free  coloured,  64  ; 
total,  0279.    Capital,  Grecnupsburg. 

GREF.NUPSBURO,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Greenup  co.,  K  .  . 
I4fi  m  E.N.E.  Frankfort,  429  W.  Situated  n«  the  S.  bank 
if  Ohio  river  at  the  entrance  of  Little  Sandy  river.  It  coo- 
bins  a  court-house,  jail,  an  academy,  and  about  300  inhabi- 
wnls. 

GREENSVILLE,  county,  Va.  Situated  in  the  S.E.  part 
>f  the  state,  and  contains  325  sq.  m.  Organized  in  1784. 
Bounded  N.  by  Nottaway  river.  Drained  by  Meherrin 
•iver  and  iu  branches.  It  contoined  In  1840,  5436  neat 
rattle,  4865  sheep,  15,696  swine  ;  and  produced  8860  bushels 
if  wheat.  229.510  of  Indian  corn,  '>.»,!M:i  of  oats,  10,655  of 
potatoes,  34*i,100  pound*  of  tobacco,  572.629  of  cotton.  It 
bad  six  store*,  eleven  grist  mills  one  tannery  ;  one  academy, 
JO  students,  nine  schools,  170  scholar*.  Pop. :  whites,  1928 ; 
ilavea.  4302  ;  free  coloured,  130  ;  total,  »V3m>. 

GREENVILLE,  district,  8.  C.  Situated  In  the  N.W. 
port  of  the  state,  and  contains  705  sq.  hi.  Bounded  8.W. 
by  Saluda  river.  Drained  by  Tygvr,  Reedy  and  Enoree 
rivers.  It  contained  In  1840.  11,518  neat  cattle,  6515  sheep, 
26,452  swine  ;  and  produced  37,644  bushels  of  wheat,  26H2 
of  rye.  418,940  of  Indian  corn,  49.259  of  onto,  18,641  of  pota- 
toes, 1500  pounds  of  tobacco,  137.765  of  cotton.  It  had 
thirty-six  » tores,  four  cotton-factories,  with  1964 


eight  flouring-mllls,  sixty-five  grist  mills,  forty-two  saw- 
mills, seven  tanneries,  ten  distilleries,  one 


Capital, 
Gree 


lug-wiuwa,  two  weekly  newspapers ;  three  OT 
students,  twenty-three  schools,  524  scholars. 
12,491 ;  slaves,  5308;  free  coloured,  43;  total,  17, 
Greenville. 

reenvillb,  p.  t.,  Plscatiquis  co..  Me.,  91  m.  N.E.  An 
086  W.   It  has  been  called  the  "  Haskell  Plantation." 

In  1836.   Situated  at  tho  S.  end  of  Moosehcad 
Drained  by  Wilson  stream,  flowing  into  Scbee  pond, 
jnce  into  Plscatiquis  river.   It  contains  one  si  ore,  one 
one  saw  mill ;  two  schools,  51  scholars.  Pop. 


grist-mill. 


Greebvillb,  p.  t,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y..  39  m.  S.  by  W.  Al- 
bany, 361  W.  Organized  In  1803.  Drained  by  Provost 
and  CaUkill  creeks.  It  contains  nine  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist-mill,  five  saw  mills, 
one  distillery ;  thirteen  schools,  401  scholars.  Pop.  2338. 
The  v.  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church, 
three  stores,  and  about  25  dwellings,  and  150  Inhabitants. 

Greenville.  I.,  Somerset  ro .  Pa.,  17  m.  S.E.  Somerset 
bar.   Drained  by  a  branch  of  Little  Youghloghery  river. 


GREENWICH. 

W.  by  Alleghany  mt.   It  has 
one  distillery.   Pop.  572. 

Gbeemville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pitt  <-■..,  N.  C,  108  m.  E.  by 
S.  Raleigh,  721  VV.  Situated  on  the  8.  aide  of  Tar  river,  35 
m.  above  its  entrance  into  Pamlico  sound.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  an  academy,  and  a  number  of  stores  and 
dwellings. 

Gbeenville,  (  II..  p.  v., capital  of  Greenville  disi,  8.C 
107  m.  W.N.W.  Columbia,  502  W.  Situated  near  the  bead 
of  Reedy  river,  which  has  here  a  beautiful  fall.  It  contains 
a  court-house  of  brick,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  three  churches, 
a  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist,  a  male  and  female 
academy,  twelve  stores,  one  printing -office,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  110  dwellings,  and  945  inhabitant*.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  healthy  and  fertile  country. 

Gbebitvillb,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Mere  wether  co.,  Ga..  103 
m.  W.  Mllledgeville,  721  W.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  ten  stores, 
and  forty-seven  dwellings. 

Greervills,  p.  v..  capital  of  Butler  eo_,  Ala..  141  m. 
H.S.E.  Tuscaloosa,  883  VV.  Situated  on  a  creek  which 
flows  into  Sepulgah  branch  of  Conecuh  river.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  dwellings. 

Greenville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Clark  co.,  Ark.,  78  m.  8.  W 
Little  Rock,  1143  VV. 

Greenville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  Tenn.,  258  m. 
E.  Nashville.  437  W. 


E.  Nashville.  437  W.  It  contains  a  large  brick  o 
a  stone  jail,  two  churches^  a  Presbyterian  and 
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It  contains  Greenville  college,  founded  in  1794,  which  has 


jnicnccincnt  is  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  VV.  of  the  Alleghany 


yearly  Income  of  $5000.    It  has  a  president  and  one 
feasor.  110  alumni,  41  students,  and  3500  vols,  in  its  lit 
The 
bar.  It 
moon  tains. 

Grbbrvillb,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Muhlenburg  co.,  Ky.,  105 
m.  WJ3.W.  Frankfort.  717  W.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  dwelling*. 

Gseervilui,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Darke  co.,  O.,  91  m.  W. 
Columbus,  485  VV.  Located  on  the  tile  of  old  Port  Green- 
ville, where  Gen.  Wayne  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Indians  In  1795.  Situated  immediately 
below  the  junction  of  Greenville  and  Mud  creeks.  It  con- 
tains an  elegant  court-house,  a  jail,  three  churches,  a  Uni- 
tarian, Methodist,  and  Baptist,  eight  stores,  and  about  500 
Inhabitants.   Pop.  of  the  t.  2006. 

Greenville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Bond  to..  III.,  74  in.  S. 
Springfield,  758  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  fork  of  Shoal  creek. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  four  stores,  various  mechanic 
shops,  and  about  250  inhabitants. 

Gbeenville,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  Mo.,  113  m.  S.E. 
Jefferson  city,  917  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  St. 
Francis  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  few  stores,  and 
several  dwellings. 

GREENWICH,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at- 
hone.  hund.  Blackheath,  4  J  m.  E.S.E.  London ;  lai.  510 
28*  40",  long.  00.  Area  of  par.,  9030  acres:  pop.  of  ditto 
(1831),  24,553.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  manufacture ;  the  business  of  the  place 
being  derived  from  its  public  establishments,  from  families 
of  fortune  residing  In  or  near  It,  and  from  the  shipping  and 
craft  on  the  river.  The  streets  are  In  some  places  narrow 
and  Irregular ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  aew  street 
and  many  handsome  houses  have  been  erected,  and  the 
town  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  partially  paved,  well 
lighted  with  ga*.  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kent 
-work*  at  Deptford.  The  par.  church  Is  a  handsome 
fabric,  with  a  noble  |*irtico,  and  an  interior  richly  or- 
'  in  the  Corinthian  order:  the  living  ta  a  vicarage 
of  the  crown.  A  new  district  church, 
and  Ionic  portico,  stands  near  the 
gate  of  the  park. 

It  appears  from  Willis's  JVVftM  Pari.  (vol.  HL,  p.  85). 
that  the  bor.  of  Greenwich  seat  two  burgesses  to  pari,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  but  neither  the  exteot  of  the 
bor.,  nor  the  nature  of  the  franchise,  nor  the  reason  why  11 
ceased  to  be  exercised,  has  been  specified.  The  Reform 
Act  again  conferred  on  Greenwich  the  right  to  send  twe 
mem*,  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  but  the  parishes  of  Deptford  and 
Woolwich,  and  about  two  thirds  of  that  of  Charlton,  are 
included  with  it  In  the  modem  pari,  bor.,  which  had,  in 
1831.  an  ngzTegaio  pop  of  65,917.  Registered  electors.  In 
1838-39,  3155. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  noblest  establishment  of  Its  kind 
in  Europe,  occupies  the  site  of  n  palace  erected  by  Humphry, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  In  1433,  and  was  long  a  favourite  rest 
dence  of  the  Tndor  family.  The  present  buildinc,  origi- 
nally Intended  for  a  palace,  was  commenced  by  Charles  n„ 
who  erected  ooe  wing  at  an  expense  of  X36\000.  In  the 
3T  102>-» 
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wign  of  Wllllsm  III.,  the  om  of  the  disabled  seaman  of 

the  navy  engaged  the  attention  of  the  kme  aad  queea,  ■* 
In  consequence,  this  palace  wu  granted  a.  an  asylam  W 

their  relief.    Commissioners  were  appointed  lo  carry  out 
the  royal  Intention*;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  andertnok  to 
sunerintend  the  completion  of  the  building  without  charge, 
and  voluntary  conlributloai  were  requested  in  aid  of  the 
public  front,  which  last  amounted  to  £58.209.    In  1<15,  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Eaxi  of  Derwentwater,  amounting 
to  X6000  a  year,  were  given  to  it  ay  pari-  and  their  value 
has  immensely  increased  wUhin  the  laat  half  century.  The 
hospital  was  partly  alao  supported  by  the  forced  contribu- 
tion (by  act  pawed  7  aad  8  VVMI.  III.)  of  M.  a  month  from 
the  wage*  of  all  seamen  In  the  Wag's  and  merchants'  ser- 
vice.   But  since  1835,  merehaat  seamen  have  beaa  ex- 
empted  from  this  contribution.  In  Ueu  of  which  the  **m  of 
£20,000  a  year  is  advanced  (torn  the  consul idn ted  fund  to 
the  hospital.   The  enure  building  consists  of  four  magnlti 
cent  detached  quadrangular  piles,  of  Portland  stone,  called 
King  Charles's,  Queea  Anne's,  King  William's,  and  Queen 
Mary's:  the  Interval  between  the  two  former  is  the  grand 
Aqua  re,  973  ft-  wide,  ia  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statu*  of 
George  IL,  by  Bysbracb  :  the  space  between  the  two  Utter 
M  filled  op  by  two  colonnades  supported  by  300  double  col- 
umns and  pilasters.   The  principal  front,  on  the^  N.  side 
towards  the  river,  comprises  the  sides  of  King  Charles  I 
and  Queea  Anae's  buildings ;  and  before  It,  extending  H&J 
ft.  in  length,  is  a  spacious  terrace,  with  a  double  fltght  of 
steps  In  the  middle,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bulld- 
k\g,  and  forming  a  handsome  landing  place  to  the  hospital. 
King  Charles's  building,  in  the  N.W.  angle,  was  erected 
after  Inigo  Jones's  designs :  in  it  are  the  council-chambers 
and  residences  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 
Queen  Anae's  building  contains  twenty-four  wards  for  the 
pensioners,  and  some  officers'  apartments.   King  William's 
building,  designed  and  directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains 
the  great  halTwlth  Its  vestibule  surmounted  by  a  fine 
cupola,  and  eleven  wards.   The  hall  is  106  ft  loaf  by  30 
broad,  and  50  high :  the  roof  and  walls  were  painted  by 
fir  James  Thornhlll.  at  a  coat  of  £6685.   Several  pictures 
of  great  naval  actions,  with  portraits  and  statues  or  distln 
guished  officers,  give  interest  to  this  noble  apartraeut. 
Opposite  the  hall  in  Queen  Mary's  building  is  the  chapel, 
with  a  vestibule  and  cupola  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  ball.   The  roof  and  inside  having  been  destroyed  bv 
Are,  were  ably  restored  by  "  Athenian  Stuart,"  in  1780.  A 
flight  of  fourteen  steps  leads  to  the  interior,  which  U  111  ft. 
long  by  52  broad,  and  accommodates  1000  persons.  The 
earring  of  the  pulpit  and  other  parts  is  exquisitely  finished. 
Toe  altar-piece,  by  West,  represents  the  Shipwreck  of  Bt. 
Paul.   This  hospital  supports  about  27ihi  old  or  disabled  | 
seamen  in  the  house,  and  gives  pensions  varying  In  amount, 
but  which  may  perhaps  average  about  £12  o  year,  to  a 
much  more  numerous  body  of  out  pensioners.   The  nurses 
are  all  seamen's  widows.   The  revenues  of  the  hospital 
being  required  for  the  support  of  the  In  pensioners,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  out-pensioners  is  defrayed  by  an  annual  par- 
liamentary grant.   Connected  with  the  hospital,  in  a  build- 
ing contiguous  lo  the  park,  part  of  which  was  Intended  for 
a  ranger's  lodge,  is  the  Naval  Asylum.  ft*  the  education  of 
400  boys,  100  of  which  arc  sons  of  commissioned  and  ward- 
room warrant  officers,  and  300  sobs  of  private  seamen  aad 
marines. 

The  management  of  the  hospital  revenues  is  vested  In 
100  incorporated  commissioners ;  and  the  interior  regula- 
tions ore  under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, chaplain,  and  numerous  other  officers. 

Greenwich  Park,  which  was  attached  to  the  old  palace, 
and  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  contains  nearly  200 
acres ;  it  is  well  stocked  with  timber  and  deer,  and  furnishes 
tram  its  higher  part  magnificent  views  of  the  metropolis  and 
Its  vicinity.  On  an  eminence  160  ft.  above  the  river,  about 
i  ni.  from  the  pork-gates,  is  the  royal  observatory,  erected 
by  Charles  II.  for  the  celebrated  Klamstead.  and  fitted  up 
with  telescopes  and  other  astronomical  Instrument*,  which 
nave  been  successively  improved  and  increased  by  Graham, 
Bradley,  Hooke,  llerscbell,  Doiland,  and  others.  The 
upper  part  of  the  building  consists  of  rooms  well  adapted 
for  observations  j  the  lower  part  being  used  as  the  residence 
of  the  astronomer  royal.  This  Important  and  honourable 
situation  has  been  held  by  some  highly  distinguished  as- 
tronomers, as  Flan  is  lead,  H  alley,  Bradley,  Bliss.  Maskelyne, 
Pond,  and  A  trey,  who  at  present  (1840)  enjoys  that  honour. 
The  longitudes  of  all  English  charts  and  mnps  are  reckoned 
from  this  observatory  ;  and  the  cnptalns  of  ships  take  their 
time  as  given  here  at  I  P.M.  dally.  It  is  20  20/  15"  W. 
from  Paris,  and  18°  V  45"  E.from  Ferra  or  Hierro,  the  most 
W.  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Greenwich  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite  resort  nf 
holy  day  seekers  from  the  metropolis,  and  the  means  of 
access  have  within  a  few  years  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
steam-boats,  and  also  by  a  railway  terminating  in  Toolcv 
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street,  sear  London  Bridge.  The  railway 
incorporated  in  1833,  and  the  road  opnand  to 
1836,  and  to  this  place  in  1838.    Ii  is  31  m.  long, 
built  on  a  brick  viaduct,  22  ft.  high,  and  34  ft  broad. 

Greenwich  mark  eta,  on  Wednesday  and  SaUirdsry. 
well  supplied.  The  fairs,  held  at  Easter  and  Whtan 
arc  well  known,  for  Che  various  amusements  furnished  So 
the  crowds  that  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  London  aad 
its  neighbourhood. 

Geeenwicb,  p.  t,  Hampshire  co.  Mass ,  75  to.  W.  Bra- 
ton,  391  W.    Incorporated  in  1754.    A  branch  of  Swift 
river  affords  water-power.    Originally  settled  from  the  X 
of  Ireland.   It  contains  a  Congregational  churrh.  two  storm 
one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen -factory,  one  grist-mill,  thrar 
saw -mills ;  seven  schools.  287  scholars.   Pop.  OM 
GuKJrwica,  p.t_,  Fairfield  co.,  Ct..«  m.  8.VV 
258  W.    Watered  by  By  ram  river,  which 
Island  sound,  on  the  boundary  betwee 
N.  York,  and  Mkannus  river.    Incorporated  by  the 
in  1605,  when  it  was  claimed  by  X.  York. 
Long  Island  sound,  alone  which  are  several 
places,  and  beautiful  views.   It  contains  llilr**an 
one  forge,  three  grist-mills ;  six  reboots,  3B9  srbolnra. 
3021. 

Greenwich,  p.  t,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y-,  35  ra.  PJJIX 
Albany,  410  W.   Bounded  W.  by  Hudson  river.  8.  by  Bat 
tenkill  river.   It  contains  eight  stoma,  two  friths-anils,  twe 
woollen -factories,  Ave  grist  mills,  ten  saw-mills, 
tery,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper 
emy,  50  students,  fifteen  schools,  393  scholars. 

Gree*wich,  t,  Warren  co..  N.  J_  10  ra.  ft. ] 
Bounded  W.  by  Delaware  river,  S.E.  by  Mt 
creek.  The  Morris  canal  crosses  the  t    It  contain  I 
steatite,  or  soaps  tone,  and  Iron,   ll  hi 
three  lumber  yards,  four  ll<  airing- mills,  six  _ 
saw -mills,  four  oil- mills,  one  tannery,  one  brewery  ; 
schools,  911  scholars.   Pop.  2902. 

Greehwicb,  V,  Gloucester  co..  N.  J.,  7  m.  B.W.  Waal- 
bury.  Bounded  W.  by  Delaware  river.  Dm  bard  by  Man- 
tua, Bepaupo,  Clonmel,  <  Arab,  and  Raccooa  creek*.  It  em- 
tains  twelve  stores,  one  woollen-faelory,  fot 
five  raw-mills,  one  distillery;  nine  reboots. 
Pop.  2938. 

Greenwich,  p.  t„  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J,f  ■.  W. 
ton,  73  in.  8.8.W.  Trenton,  184  W.    Bounded  8.W. 
Delaware  river,  8.  by  Cohanary  creek.    Drained  by 
and  Pine  Mount  creeks.   It  contains  three  store*,  one 
mill,  one  tannery,  one  distillery ;  three  schools,  Mi 
ara.    Pop.  918. 

Greenwich,  t.,  Berk*  co.,  Pa..  1"  m.  N.E.  Reasons.  *» 
cony  creek  on  its  B.  border,  and  Its  tributary 
afford  water-power.   It  contains  a  church,  three  i 
forge,  five  grist-mills,  tl\  e       -mills,  oae  oB-null,  two  aa 
nerics,  one  pottery.   Pop.  1029. 

Greenwich,  p.  tf  Huron  co.,  0„  93  ui  X.  br  E.  i 
bus,  384  W.   Watered  by  Vermillion  river.  It 
three  stores,  one  fulling  null,  one  grist-mill,  five  I 
five  schools,  194  scholars.    Pop.  1 1 )«. 

GREENWOOD,  p.  t,,  Oxford  co..  Me., 54  m.  W. 
598  W.   Incorporated  in  1815.   It  confab** 
two  grist-mill*,  two  saw -mills,  307  scholars  in  school*.  As- 
sessors' valuation  of  real  estate  tn  1842,  $53,778.    Pop.  Of. 

Guam  wood,  p.  L,  Steuben  co.,  K.  Y-,  233  at.  W.  by  * 
Albany,  318  W.  Drained  by  Bennet's  creek.  It  eoasaas 
two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill;  twelve  arJasab 
351  scholar*.   Pop.  1138. 

Gar.as.woon,  p.  L,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  92  ra.  If.lV-E.  Bar 
risbtug,  902  W.   Drained  by  tributaries  of 
It  contains  three  stores,  two  fulling-mill*,  six 
thirteen  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery;  five  i 
200  scholars.   Pop.  1217. 

Greenwood,  t.,  Crawford  co..  Pa.  It  baa  on* 
grist  mills,  nine  raw-nulls,  one  oil-mill,  two 
Pop.  1171. 

Greenwood,  u.  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  10  n.M 
Bounded  W.  by  Juninla  river.    It  contains  ten 
fulling-mill,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist-mill*,  ti 
mills,  three  tanneries,  two  printlng-aaVea, 
newspapers ;  three  schools  158  scholars.    Pop.  1 
Greenwood.  t_  Juniata  co..  Pa.   Bounded  fe.  I 
hanna  river.   It  ha*  nine  schools,  334  scholars 

GREGG,  t.,  Centre  co..  Pa,   Watered  by  I 
It  contains  two  stores,  two  grist-mills,  four  saw- 
tannery  :  seven  schools,  245  scholars.    Pop.  1671 . 

GHE1FSWALD.  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Prussia  prosr.  tan* 
ranio.  cap  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Byck.  about  Ija 
from  the  Baltic  and  18  m.  S.E.  Btmlsund.  Pop.  (MBP 
10,291.  It  Is  tlie  seat  ot  a  superior  court  ot  onou,  use  sua* 
Judicial  tribunal  for  the  territory,  formerly  Swedish  Para* 
rani*  i.VVir  for  Vommrm),  others  for  the  circle  aad  sow*, 
a  circle-council,  high  board  of  customs,  consistory,  orphan 
tribunal,  board  of  agriculture,  Jcc  It  has  a  harbour  at  tbs 
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of  the  Il\  ck.  which  ii  navigab.„ 

of  salt  and  tobacco,  oll-mllls,  distilleries,  and 
^hy  land  and  m.  ^A  university  was 

for  it  In  173o!  but  tm?  nunibcTof  rtaden'u^nwnride^bl^! 
It  has  cabinet*  of  anatomy,  and  natural  object*  of  various 
kinds,  a  library  In  which  there  are  many  MSS.  relative  to 
the  history  of  Poinernala,  and  a  botanic  garden.  It  hat, 
beside*,  a  medico- ehlrurglcal  school,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
teacher's  seminary.  Greifswald  waa  taken  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  in  1766.  {Bergkatu ;  Stan;  Diet 
Qtogr.) 

GREIG.  t.,  LeWls  eo.,  N.  Y.  Drained  by  Moose  river, 
and  FUh  and  Otter  crecJu,  and  their  branches.  It  has  one 
grist  null,  nine  saw-mills,  one  tannery  ;  eight  schools,  248 
scholar*.    Pop.  592. 

GREIZ,  or  GRAITZ,  a  town  of  central  Germany,  cap. 
princ.  of  Reus*  (elder  branch),  on  the  White  El stcr,  40  ra. 
8.  Leipzig.  Pop.,  In  1837,  6300.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and 
is  toleraniy  well  built.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign 
prince,  who  has  a  summer  palace  here,  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens.  The  church  is 
the  only  other  public  building.  There  are  Latin  and  nor- 
mal schools ;  and  It  has  manufacture*  of  coarse  woollen 


GRETNA  GREEN 

cloths,  leather,  4te.,  with  distilleries.  It  J  the  seat  of  the 
government,  and  of  a  judicial  consistory 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  belonging  tu 
Great  Britain,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  wlndwur.l 
group  (Tobago  and  Trinidad  excepted),  between  let  lie 
»  and  120  u1  N.,  and  long,  oio  ay  and  61°  35'  W.,  about 
90  m  .  Is .  Trinidad,  and  «8  m.  8.8.W.  St.  Vincent.  Creates  i 
length,  30  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  10  m. 
acres.    Pop.  in  " 
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M.lr. 
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I  rinair* 
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■\Utrn. 
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A  chala  of  rather  lofty  hills  runs  through  the  Island,  in 
which  many  small  rivers  have  their  sources.  There  are 
some  small  lakes,  which  appear  to  occupy  the  crater*  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  son  la,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  every  kind  of  tropical  product-  but  the 
climate  is  dceidedly  unhealthy.  About  5-8ths  of  the  sur 
face  Is  cultivated.  Indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  coflec  cocoa, 
and  cotton,  thrive  well.  Game,  and  birds  of  numerous 
species,  are  very  abundant.  The  chief  Imports  into  the  U. 
kingdom  from  Grenada,  from  1834  to  163P,  were — 


MM. 

IKK. 

lr38. 

1837. 

1838. 

Sugar  (raw) 
Hum  .... 
Molasses  .    .  . 
Coflec  .... 
Colt  on .... 
Cocoa  .... 

194.542  cwt*. 
247.1149  gal. 

23,219  cwt*. 

10.332  lbs. 
133,263  — 
349.307  — 

17UV.5W)  cwt*. 
248^24  gala, 

8,747  cwt*. 

H.J30  lbs. 
125.009  — 
276^59  — 

4.100- 

161,910  cwta 

'  8,064  lbs.  * 
122.100  — 
381,360  — 

MB  — 

161,922  cwt*. 
199,711  gal. 
11,457  ewtt. 
■">.."»:> i  lb*. 
118,554  — 
351,643  — 
4.642  - 

156,798  cwta. 
234.919  gal. 

18,359  cwt*. 

X1.647  lbs. 
109,945  — 
426,136  — 

3,630  — 

spec  i 

t.l:  taken  by  the  British  ia 
by  the  French,  but  restored 
f  1783. 


Grenada,  like  most  other  W.  Indian  islands,  has  its 
governor,  council,  and  a**enibly,  by  whom  it  is  governed. 
Total  military  force  (1836),  826  private*,  and  97  officers. 
No.  of  public  schools  in  the  Island  In  the  same  year,  eight, 
with  923  scholars.  It  Is  divided  into  tit  pars,  its  cap.,  St. 
George,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  a  pop.  of  2780  (1836),  and  has  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  comuiodiuu*  harbours  in  the  British  W. 
Indies.  The  sum  awarded  by  government,  in  1835,  for  the 
manumission  of  slaves  in  Grenada  amounted  to  £616,444 
17*.,  being  about  £26  4*.  per  bead.  Thi*  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  colonized  by  the  French 
about  1650.  at  first  a*  a  private  speculation,  but  after  1674  It 
belouged  to  the  French  crown, 
1762.  In  1779  It  was  retaken 
to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  ol 

GRENOBLE,  (an.  GratUmopoiu),  a  fortified  dty  of 
France,  dep.  lsere,  of  which  it  i*  the  cap. ;  on  both  sides 
the  lsere,  58  m.  8.E.  Lyons,  and  290  m.  8.E.  Paris ;  lat.  45° 
1 1*  42"  N.,  long.  5°  44*  E.  Pop.  (1836)  26.000.  The  portion 
on  lite  left  bank  of  the  river  (the  city,  properly  so  called)  is 
the  larger  and  more  ancient :  it  Is  surrounded  by  basil oned 
ramparts,  and  has  a  citadel,  but  these  defences  are  at  pre- 
sent very  much  out  of  repair.  The  portion  on  the  right 
bank,  originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Gratian,  called  the 
Faubourg  St.  Laurent,  is  confined  between  the  river  and 
the  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  and  consist*  of  little  mure 
than  one  spacious  street.  It  is,  however,  comparatively 
the  more  po|iulous  division,  and  the  chief  scat  of  commer- 
cial activity.  St.  Laurent  is  inclosed  by  only  an  indifferent 
wall,  but  is  defended  by  the  new  fortress  of  Bastille  on  the 
mount  above  it.  The  two  | tarts  of  the  city  are  connected 
by  two  bridge* ;  one  of  wood,  the  other  of  skme.  Grenoble 
is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  paved ;  but  I*  generally  well  built,  and 
clean  :  many  improvements  have  taken  place  In  it  of  late 
years.  It  contain*  numerous  squares  and  handsome  public 
fountain* ;  and  near  it*  centre  U  a  spacious  garden  laid  out 
in  public  walk*,  planted  with  trees,  and  having  a  quay  on 
the  river.  Many  other  agreeable  promenade*  surround  the 
city.  The  chief  public  building*  are  the  cathedral,  episco- 
pal palace,  hotel  ol*  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  residence 
of  I  lie  celebrated  Constable  de  Lesdiguiere*.  the  general 
hospital,  hall  of  justice,  royal  college,  theatre,  and  a  public 
library  with  60,000  printed  vols-,  and  600  MBS.  Here  are 
four  par.  churches,  a  Protestant  church,  severs!  convents, 
and  seminaries,  a  foundling  and  another  hospital,  a  univer- 
sity academy,  school*  of  medicine,  drawing.  4tc  cabinets 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  fine  collection  of 
painting*.  In  the  Place  St.  Andre  is  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  "raaj  pear,  et 
sua*  rrprocju,"  who  is  interred  in  a  contiguous  church. 
Grenoble  i*  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  a  royal  court,  and  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It  is  the 
are  of  a  bishop,  the  cap.  of  the  7th  military  division  of 
France;  and  has  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  arts,  and 
commerce,  faculties  of  law  and  sciences,  and  a  Society  of 
Arts,  etc.  it  is  noted  for  it*  manufacture  of  kid  gloves ; 
and  has  others  of  liqueurs,  linen  fabrics,  lie. ;  and  some 


trade  ia  hemp,  iron,  marble,  and  timber.  It  originally  bore 
the  name  of  Cttlaro,  till  Gratian  enlarged  it  and  gave  it  his 
own  name.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  Danphiny.  It*  rnhnb. 
warmly  espoused  the  popular  cause  against  the  court  of 
Louis  XVL ;  and  were,  afterward,  devoted  partisans  of 
Napoleon,  in  whose  favour  they  made  a  very  vigorous 
stand  against  the  allies  in  1815.  {Hug*,  art.  /sere  ;  Oiadt 
sta  Voyagtur,  <Vt.) 

GRETNA  GREEN,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  parish 
of  Graitney,  co.  Dumfries,  famous  in  the  annals  of  gallantry 
for  the  celebration  of  irregular  marriage*,  on  the  border  or 
England,  near  the  Sara,  9  m.  X.W.  Carlisle,  and  22  m.  E. 
by  S.  Dumfries.  The  marriage  ceremony  merely  amounts 
to  an  admission  before  witnesses  that  certain  person*  are 
man  and  wife;  such  acknowledgment  being  sufficient, 
provided  it  be  falUictd  or  pri  ceded  fry  raft*' ' 
to  the  law  of  Scotland,  to  constitute  a  < 
certificate  to  this  effect  being  signed  by  the  i 
(who  has  never  been  above  the  rank  of  a  f 
by  two  witnesses,  the  union,  under  The  above 
becomes  indissoluble.  The  marriage  service  of  the  I 
of  England  is  sometimes  read,  in  order  to  please  the  t 
The  marriages  of  this  sort  celebrated  at  Gretna  Green  are 
estimated  at  between  300  and  400  a  year;  but  as 


marriages  are  celebrated  at  Springfield,  Annan,  Coldstream, 
and  other  places  along  the  border,  their  total  number  Is  said 
to  amount  to  500  a  year !  The  parties  arc  generally  from 
England,  and  of  the  lowest  ranks ;  though  there  are  not  a 
few  Instances  of  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  even  of 
lord  chancellors,  having  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  the 
.•••i  tin  ant  parsons  of  Gretna  Green.  A  trip  to  Gretna,  or 
the  presence  of  a  self-dubbed  parson,  is  not,  however,  at 
all  necessary.  Parties  crossing  the  Scottish  border,  and 
declaring  before  witnesses  that  they  arc  man  and  wife,  are, 
under  the  previously  mentioned  conditions,  married  accord- 
lag  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  This  law  ha*  been  much  ob- 
jected to,  but  we  are  Inclined  to  think  with  no  good  reason. 
It  would,  Indeed,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show,  that  It  ia, 
uu  the  whole,  productive  of  numerous  advantages.  No 
where,  perhaps,  arc  there  so  few  rash  or  improvident  mar- 
riages as  In  Scotland ;  and  the  retrospective  effect  of  the 
existing  law,  or  Its  influence  in  legitimizing  the  children 
born  before  marriage,  is,  perhaps,  Its  most  valuable  feature 
But  It  l*  necessary  to  observe,  that  though  legitimated  la 
Scotland,  children  born  previously  to  a  Scotch  marriage  are 
not  legitimated  In  England,  and  do  not  succeed,  except  bv 
special  bequest,  to  heritable  property  In  that  part  of  the  U. 
Kingdom.  In  all  respects,  however,  Scotch  marriages  con 
vey  the  same  right*  and  privileges  in  England  as  Englinr 
marriages.  The  practice  began  at  Gretna  Green  about  90 
years  ago  by  a  person  named  Paisley,  a  tobacconist,  who 
died  so  lately  as  1814.  It  U  now  carried  on  by  various  in- 
dividual* :  indeed  each  inn  ha*  its  rival  priest.  In  addition 
to  others  who  carry  on  the  business  on  their  own  account ; 
and  so  far  has  competition 
large  sums  (£40  or  £30)  \ 
In  some  Instances,  Is 


Ion  reduced  the  fees,  that,  though 
have  been  received,  the  solatium. 
V  so  low  as  half  a  crown.  -One 
to  breaks  stones  dally  on  the  verge 
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GRIMSBY  (GREAT.) 

of  England,  has  the  beat  chine  <  of  surccixliug.  fur  be  accosts 
every  inrtv  m  they  pa»<  and  tries  to  strike  the  best  bar- 
gain -  (Ata  star.  22ml  of  SciUnd,  f,  fWr.«,  P. 


GRIMSBY  (GREAT),  a  pari,  bar,  market-town,  and 
seaport  of  England,  to.  Lincoln,  wap.  Bradley- Haverstoe 
in  Llndsey,  on  the  8.  aide  of  the  estuary  of  the  Humber. 
13S  m.  N.  Loadon,  30  m.  N'.E.  Lincoln,  and  15  m.  B.E. 
Kingston  on  Hull. 
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The  municipal  bor.  In        J  < 


of  which  latter  portion  is  60 

and  the  pop.  40. 

,t-  town  to  composed  of  two  portlona,  with  a  few 
i  itrnggltng  on  the  London  mad :  the  older  part  is  an 
ar  cluster  of  houses  at  the  head  of  tbe  harbour  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  sea ;  the  new  part,  called  the  Mamh. 
having  been  built  since  the  excavation  of  the  harbour,  and 
consisting  of  three  streets  on  the  E.  of  and  parallel  to  the 
harbour,  with  booses  more  or  leas  continuous.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  first  house  in  the  bor.  to  the  harbour-mouth 
is  about  2  m  "  (Boundary  Hrp.)  "The  town,  originally 
isting  of  two  parishes,  which  were  united  in  ].»>.  con- 
several  good  streets,  lined  generally  with  well  built 
It  is  tolerably  paved,  but  though  lighted  a  few 
years  ago,  it  la  not  so  now,  In  consequence  of  Insufficient 
funds,  and  tho  poverty  of  the  place."  (.Man.  Boundary 
Rep.)  "Tbe  church  to  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with 
a  tower,  and  fine  steeple  rising  from  the  centre,  and  to 
reckoned  a  good  specimen  of  English  pointed  architecture. 
In  the  interior  are  some  old  monuments,  that  were  re- 
moved here  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship  here.  A  free  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1547,  the  master*  of  which  arc  ap- 
pointed by  the  corporation.  All  freemen's  children  receive 
their  education  gratis.  There  to  a  small  prison  but  Its  ar- 
rangements are  very  defective."  (Mnn.  Hep.)  "  About  | 
m.  E.  of  the  town  are  some  singular  springs,  called  Blow- 
wells,  the  phenomena  of  which  arc  owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  clay  (40  ft.)  to  be  cut  through  before  reaching 
the  water.  When  wells  are  dug  thus  deep,  the  water  In- 
stantly rushes  to  the  surface,  and  continues  to  flow  to  that 
height." 

"  Grimsby  was  a  port  of  such  Importance  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL,  as  to  send  eleven  ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais ; 
but  its  importance  in  this  respect  had  much  declined  at 
the  end  of  the  last 
up  of  Its  harbour 
bour,  a  very  splen 

increase  of  trade  was  the  result;  this  Increase, 
r,  has  not  been  considerable  during  the  last  ten  or 
/ears.  The  roadstead  it  said  to  be  safe,  the  holding- 
ground  good,  and  the  shore  so  soft  that  a  vessel  may  take 
the  ground  without  material  injury.  Vessels  drawing  16 
ft  may  enter  this  harbour  at  high  water  neap  tides." 
'.W«m.  and  Bound.  Hep.)  " There  belonged  to  this  port, 
to  1836,  33  ships  of  the  burden  of  1187  tons  j  and  the  gross 
customs'  duties  in  1839  amounted  to  £10,308.  The  princi- 
pal foreign  trade  Is  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  two  mills 
for  grinding  bones,  nnd  a  tannery.  Connected  with  the 
harbour  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards,  and  on  the 
shore  E.  of  the  harbour  to  nn  extensive  ropery,  for  making 
eordige  from  New  Zealand  flax,  P harm  turn  Unaz."  ( Bound. 
Hep.)  Tho  other  manufactures  arc  local  and  unlmpor 
tout. 

The  old  bor.  of  Grimsby,  which  was  co-extensive  with 
the  township,  sent  two  rocm.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  down  to  1833,  the  right  of  voting  being  vest- 
ed in  resident  freemen  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  whom,  to 
1831,  there  were  400.  The  Reform  Act  deprived  the  bor. 
of  one  of  its  mem. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  enlarged  Its 
boundaries  by  the  addition  nf  right  other  pars.,  as  previ- 
ously staled ;  so  that  it  now  Includes  an  area  of  15.400 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  6589.  Registered  electors, 
in  1838-39,  581. 

The  old  mun.  bor.  was  governed  by  n  high  steward, 
mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  common 
councilmen,  all  of  wh««n  were  appointed  by  freemen  be- 
coming so  either  by  birth,  mirriage.  apprenticeship,  pur 


•ortnnce  in  this  respect  nau  much  declined  at 
the  last  century,  in  consequence  of  the  choking 
inrbour ;  but  since  then  (In  1S02)  the  new  hnr- 
y  splendid  work,  has  been  constructed,  and  a 
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stroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  to  17KS.    The  porsei 
tower  to  lofty  and  well-proportioned,  having  pi 
tbe  corners.   The  living  to  a  vicarage  in  th* 


chase,  or 


ye- 


It  to  now  under  the  control  of  four  alder- 


men (one  of  whom  to  mayor)  and  twelve  counsellors.  The 
number  of  burgesses  qualified  to  vote  far  municipal  of 
fleers,  in  1836,  was  446.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Thurs- 
days, and  quarter  sessions  by  the  recorder.  A  court  of  re 
quests,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  £3.  was  establasb 
ed  in  46  of  George  III.  The  local  acts  of  the  town  are  31 
and  39  George  111.  and  6  George  IV.  for  improving  the  bar 
bour,  port,  and  town  ;  also,  7  and  8  George  IV.  for 
sing  lands  within  the  parish.  Markets  on  We 
fairs  17th  June  for  sheep,  15th  Sept.  for  horses. 

GRINSTEAD  (EAST),  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Eee 
land,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Pevensey,  on  the  high  road  betvers 
London  and  Brighton,  36  m.  8.  tbe  former,  and  22  ui  N 
the  latter.  Area  of  par.,  13^90  acres.  Pop.,  In  MM,  33M 
The  town  to  pleasantly  situated  close  to  the  N.  border  of 
the  co.  on  an  eminence  commanding  fine  views  of  Iks 
country  to  Uie  S.  The  streets,  which  are  narrow  and  » 
regular,  contain  many  good  modern  houses.  The  i 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  main  street,  is  a 
building,  of  i 
at 

tower 

the  corners.  The  living  to  a  vicarage  to  the  gift  of  i 
Duke  of  Dorset,  the  lord  of  the 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  < 

The  town-ball,  which  to  large  and 
used  as  an  assize  court,  ull  the  Lent  assures 
to  Horsham.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  to 
lege,  endowed  by  Robert  Earl  of  Dorset  with  as  laroox 
of  £330  a  year,  and  elected,  in  1616,  for  tbe  support  of 
twenty-four  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  each  sf 
whom  has  a  comfortable  room  and  £8  a  year  to  money. 
The  establishment  to  governed  by  a  warden  and  two  ges- 
tlemen  asxistanu :  a  neat  chapel  to  attached,  where  prayers 
are  read  every  morning.  A  free  grammar  school  sm 
founded  in  1708,  and  endowed  with  a  freehold  farm  to  the 
par.,  the  present  rent  of  which  is  £41.  The  number  «f 
free  boys  is  twenty-five,  besides  whom  about  forty  man 
pay  for  their  schooling.  The  rent  to  taken  to  pay  tbe  bss> 
ter's  salary,  and  the  school  Is  on  the  whole  well  conduct- 
ed, although  Latin  and  Greek  have  not  been  tsxtret  fbr 
nenrly  sixty  years.  (Csr/y/*.)  Markets,  chiefly  far  care 
on  Thursday.  Fairs,  April  SI,  July  13,  and  Dec  II,  tor 
homed  cattle  and  pedlary. 

Past  Grinstend,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised,  sent  two  menus,  to  the  H.  of  C. 
a  privilege  which  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  first  of  Edward 
II. :  the  electors  were  fifty-five  burgage -holders,  norcmsW 
by  tbe  Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  bailiff  was  the  returning  of- 
ficer. 

GRISONS  (Germ,  Granbnndten  or  Bmnden,  an.  a  par. 
of  HA<r(ia),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  and,  excepting  tiua 
of  Bern,  the  most  extensive  in  the  union,  of  which  it  arm 
pies  the  8.E.  portion.   It  ranks  fifteenth  in  the  coafcsto 
lion,  and  lies  between  lat  46°  15'  and  17°  4'  N"„  and  ks«. 
8°  40*  and  10°  29*  E. ;  having  N.  the  cantons  Glare*  sat 
St.  Gall,  the  principality  of  Liehtenstein,  and  the  V..ori 
berg;  E.  the  Tyrol;  8.  the  Val-Telltna.  Lombard  v.  sad 
the  cant.  Tlclno;  and  W.  the  last  named  cant,  and  that  of 
Uri.   In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  it  la  enclosed  m  tbi 
Austrian  territories  ,  but  to  cut  off  from  them,  aw  well  « 
from  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  at  nearly  every  potot,  s* 
lofty  mountain  ranges.    Length,  E.  to  9.,  86  m. ;  gremstst 
breadth  about  Its  centre  S3  m.   Area  estimated  at  2att>  m, 
m. ;  or,  If  the  Inequality  of  its  surface  he  taken  toto  ac- 
count, at  near  3000  sq.  m.   Pop.  (183B)  H8,50fl,  of  wboa 
02.000  were  Protestants  nnd  24,000  Cat  hoi  tea.    The  srhsa 
canton  to  one  mass  of  mountains  and  valleys  ;  there  to  nst 
a  single  plain  worthy  of  notice.   The  main  chain  of  As 
Rha-tian  Alps  crosses  the  canton  from  W.  to       at  fen 
separating  it  from  Ticino  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  dJvWisg 
it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  larger,  on  the  N.W.,  and  that  of  the  Inn,  or  the  F.ng* 
dine,  on  the  8.E    A  greet  portion  of  this  chain  to  aV*t 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.   The  Musdkeikei-n.  10  ,6*1  ft. 
the  Pit  V*l  Rkin,  10,280  ft,  M.  Mai  ova,  11,480  ft  hxea 
form  parts  of  It,  and  it  to  crossed  by  the  passes]  of  the  Spie 
gen,  St.  Bernard,  Albuln,  and  Scaletta.    From  Use  E-  Ex 
trcmlty  of  the  canton,  a  chain,  little  Inferior  in  height,  pan- 
es off  N.E.,  separating  the  Orisons  from  Uri.  Claras,  axd 
St.  Gall.    Another  chain  bounds  the  Engadine  on  the  S-t- 
to  which  belong  the  Monte  dell'  Oro,  10,538  ft,  and  M.  Ber- 
ntna,  7654  ft  high ;  and  which  to  crossed  by  the  Pass  si 
Bernina,  about  6460  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sen.    A  fourth 
chain,  called  the  Rhetinon,  also  including  many  elevated 
peaks,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Grtsoas  mod  the 
Vorarlberg.    (Brnrmiire,  Orograpkit  de  rRmmp>e.  S>* 
also  the  art  Alfs  In  this  Diet.)   Both  the  Rhine  and  tb* 
Inn  rise  In  the  Orisons,  as  do  several  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Adlge,  Pa,  and  Adda :  the  Rhine  receives  most  mi 
the  minor  Rhautan  rivers.   Climate  and  soil  very  earioaa 
but  where  the  Rhine,  Inn,  and  other  livers  leave  Use  can 
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Ion,  the  general  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
Hie  cultivation  of  the  vine.   Tlie  scenery  Is  peculiarly 
rrand  ami  magnificent ;  the  canton  contains  upwards  of 
MO  glaciers,  comprising  the  largest  In  Switzerland.  The 
nature  of  the  country  generally  luillts  it  fur  agriculture ; 
tut  in  the  Engaduie,  where  the  in  hub.  are  very  industrious, 
every'  |>aich  of  land  is  cultivated  that  in  worth  the  pains. 
The  corn  raised  is  chiefly  rye,  hurley,  oats,  and  Turkish 
wheat;  but  not  half  the  quantity  required  for  home  con- 
sumption is  produced,  and  it  is  consequently  imported  to 
the  annual  value  of  about  300,000  flotius.    (Putt.)  Hemp 
and  flax,  also,  though  pretty  generally  grown,  are  not  pro- 
duced In  sufficient  quantities  for  home  demand.  Potatoes: 
have  been  cultivated  only  of  lata  years.   Fruit  and  wine 
are  among  the  articles  of  export.   Tho  chief  wealth  of 
the  canton  consists  in  Its  cattle.    Its  posture  lands  are  es- 
timated to  feed,  in  the  summer,  100.000  bead  of  cows, 
men,  ate.,  besides  from  00,000  to  70,000  gnats,  and  perhaps 
100,000  sheep,  many  of  which  are  driven  from  Italy  to  few! 
in  the  Alpine  pastures  for  about  three  month*,  under  the 
care  of  Bergainosquc  shepherds.   The  best  breed  of  cat- 
tle Is  that  of  the  Proitigan  (or  valley  of  tho  Lanquart) ; 
but  the  best  cheese  Is  made  In  the  Engadine ;  some  of 
which.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  "far  surpasses  that  of  Gruycre." 
I SteUurland,  p.  07.)    A  great  many  hogs  are  kept,  most  of 
them  fur  home  consumption.    Kitrnl  economy,  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  vary  very  greatly  In  different 
parts.   Throughout  the  Engadine.  the  land  belongs  to  the 
peasantry,  and  each  individual  usually  supplies  his  family 
with  provisions  and  clothing  entirely  from  the  produce 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  him.   Poverty  is  hero  rare, 
and  beggary  unknown.   Indeed,  many  of  the  inhab.  of  the 
Eugadine  arc  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which 
they  have  amussed  In  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
Europe,  chiefly  as  confectioners.   Schools  are  numerous, 
nnd  few  of  the  children  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn  are  un- 
educated.   In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  peasants  are 
also  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  living  upon  the  produce  of 
their  own  lands ;  but,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Grisons, 
they  are  not  Industrious.   Their  land  is  badly  tilled  ;  gar- 
den cultivation  is  ill-conducted ;  and  the  forests  are  ne- 
glected.   In  the  TavtUck  thai  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
squalid  misery.  Wages  are,  notwithstanding,  high  through- 
out the  Grisons.   There  are  some  rich  veins  of  metal,  es- 
pecially Iron ;  but  they  arc  not  wrought.  Manufactures 
few,  -ml  mostly  domestic ;  the  principal  are  those  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  some  of  which  are  exported.   The  most  pro- 
fitable branch  of  commerce  is  the  transit  trade  between 
Zurich  and  Italy,  the  route  of  which  posses  through  the 
Grisons  and  over  the  Splugcn,  and  Is  a  source  of  wealth  to 
Chw,  the  cap.  (See  Cut*  and  Alts,  p.  09.)   The  chief 
exports  from  the  Grisons  are  timber,  of  the  value  of  about 
£  180,000,  and  cattle,  mostly  to  Italy,  to  the  amount  of 
.£70,000  a  year :  tlie  principal  Imports  are  corn,  salt,  oil, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  foreign  manufactured  goods,  and 
iron. 

This  canton  comprises  a  confederation  of  little  republics 
In  Itself.  It  consist*  of  a  number  of  communes,  exercising 
within  themselves  rights  almost  independent.  These  are 
united  into  20  Hoch  rtritku,  or  high-jurisdictions,  each  of 
which  Is,  in  many  important  respects,  independent,  not 
only  of  the  rest,  but  even  of  the  supreme  council.  These 
hish-jurisdictluns  are  united  Into  the  three  leagues  of  the 
fVrasl  Dande*  (Grey  League),  containing  eight ;  the  Gottes- 
kaus  Hand  (League  of  the  House  of  God),  eleven :  and  the 
7.ek*gcruku  (League  of  Jurisdictions),  seven  high  Juris- 
dictions. 'Die  whole  unite  in  electing  a  supreme  federal 
legislative  council  of  sixty  rive  members,  chosen  in  the 
different  jurisdictions  and  communities,  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  male  pop.  above  eighteen  (In  some  instan- 
ces seventeen)  years  of  age.  The  supreme  council  or  diet 
of  tlie  league*  meets  at  Chur  every  year,  in  June,  and  ap- 
points a  commission  of  nine  members  to  prepare  matters 
for  Its  own  consideration ;  and  a  minor  council  of  three 
members,  one  from  each  league,  to  whom  the  executive 
duties  are  entrusted.  It  also  elects  the  public  officers  of  the 
canton  generally,  concludes  treaties,  fcc..  and  appoints  nine 
Judges  to  form  a  central  court  of  appeal ;  though,  for  the 
most  part,  the  communities  and  petty  municipalities  them- 
selves exercise  full  judicial  power*,  and  In  each  of  the 
high-jurisdictions  there  is  a  power  of  life  and  death  In 
criminal  rases,  which  is  sovereign  and  without  appeal. 
The  common  law  Is  different  in  each  jurisdiction :  every 
one  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  and  by  these 
the  questions  within  their  boundaries  must  be  determined. 
The  derisions  of  the  supreme  council  have  also  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  Jurisdictions  and  communities 
nt  large.  The  Inob.  of  tho  Grisons  ore  fund  of  boasting  of 
the  liberties  they  enjoy ;  but.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are 
destitute  of  some  of  the  most  Important  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  really  free  states.  A  free  press,  and  trial  by  jury, 
sue  unknown  ;  and  both  the  supreme  council  and  the  courts 
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of  law  deliberate  and  dot  ermine  with  closed  doors.  There 
Is,  however,  no  direct  taxation  of  any  kind ;  the  state  rev* 
enues  arc  derived  from  customs  and  duties  on  the  transit 
trade,  u  monopoly  of  salt,  passports,  fcc.  The  public  rcv- 
enuc  in  1832,  amounted  to  330.070  fl.;  the  expenditure  to 
.•.].;  -.•  ft.  Tlie  annual  surplus  is  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  a  small  cantonal  debt,  which  at  present  amounts  to 
about  X' 18,000.  About  2- 5th*  of  the  pop.  are  of  German, 
and  1  loth  of  Italian  origin.  The  different  communities 
elect  and  support  their  own  clergy.  The  canton  furnish- 
es a  contingent  of  1000  men  to  tin-  army,  and  13,000  Swiss 
francs  annually  to  the  treasury,  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion. It  has  a  militia  of  all  lis  male  inhab.  from  the  ages 
of  seventeen  to  sixty.  Chur,  Mayenfcld,  and  liana  are  the 
only  places  worthy  (he  name  of  towns.  Few  countries 
abound  so  much  with  ruined  castles  and  other  feudal  re- 
mains. These  belonged,  In  the  middle  ages,  to  the  nobles, 
who  for  n  long  period  were  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  1300, 
n  number  of  communities  revolted  against  the  feudal  no- 
bles, and,  headed  by  the  Ilishop  of  Chur,  formed  the  Out- 
Us  kans  Kuud ;  in  14-1.  the  (iraubund  was  formed  In  a 
similar  manner  in  tlie  YV.  part  of  the  Grisons ;  and  In  1428, 
the  Zekng trickle  iu  the  E.  In  1471,  the  three  leagues  en- 
tered into  a  common  union  ;  and,  in  1497-S,  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  Swiss  confederacy,  though  it  was  not  till 
1708  that  the  Gi  twins  became  a  canton  of  Switzerland. 
(Helvetic  anil  H'ctmar  Almanack*  ;  Picot.  Statistical  it  U 
Suisse,  p.  411-430,  F.bcl ;  I  ng  tit's  Sic  it  inland,  p.  57-09, 

GR1SYVOLD,  p.  t.,  New-London  co.,  Qt.  50  m.  EJ3.E. 
Hartford.  Organized  from  the  N.  part  of  Preston  In  IBIS. 
Bounded  W.  by  Uuinucbaug  river.  Watered  by  Pochaug 
rtver.  It  contain*  two  Congregational  churches,  seven 
store*,  seven  cotton-factories  with  0007  spindles,  three  grist- 
mills, four  saw  mills,  two  tanneries  ;  one  academy,  15  stu 
dents,  thirteen  schools,  400  scholars.  Pop.  3105.  The  v. 
of  Jewells'  city  has  a  romantic  situation,  at  the  Junction  of 
Pochaug  river  with  QuInDcbaug  river,  and  contains  a 
Congregational  church,  a  bank,  five  stores,  several  of  the 
above  cotton  fnetorkes,  and  about  900  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  great  water-power,  sufficient  for  30  or  40.000  spindles) 
The  Norwich  and  Worcester  rail  road  passes  through  it. 

GRODNO,  a  government  of  Russia,  formerly  Included  in 
the  old  k.  of  Poland  ;  between  lat.  51°  :«>  and  54°  SO'  V, 
and  long.  23°  T  and  20"  42*  E.,  having  N.  the  gov.  Wilna, 
E.  Minsk.  8.  Voihynln,  and  W.  Blalystok  and  the  k.  of 
Poland.  Greatest  length  N.E.  to  8.W.  about  300  m. ;  aver- 
age  breadth,  nearly  75  m.  Area,  estimated  by  SchnitxJer 
at  14,700  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably  000,000.  The  surface  Is  an 
alluvial  or  sandy  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  undulating 
chalk  hills.  The  Nlemen,  Bug.  Narew,  and  Pricpec,  arc 
tho  principal  river* ;  in  the  8.  there  are  some  large  marsh 
i  v  'I  Ik  rlimnte  .-  damp,  and  th>-  mmopphere  cloudy  and 
foggy.  The  principal  agricultural  product  la  rye,  about 
0,825,000  hectolitre*  of  which  are  said  to  be  produced  an 
nunlly,  n  third  part  of  which  to  exported.  Few  other 
kind*  of  grain  or  vegetables  ore  grown  for  food,  but  flax, 
hemp,  and  hops  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  There 
Is  a  large  extent  of  pasture  land  ;  cattle-breeding  is  pretty 
well  understood  ;  and  the  native  breed  of  sheep,  which 
has  been  much  Improved  by  crossings  with  the  breeds  of 
Silesia  and  Germany,  yields  good  wool,  which  Is  a  princi- 
pal article  of  export.  The  forests  are  extensive.  Many 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  that  of  Blaloreja,  a  royal  domain, 
occupto.  nearly  90.200  hectares.  Iron,  lime,  nitre,  and 
building- stone-  nro  found.  Manufactures  are  hardly  worth 
notice ;  the  principal  arc  those  of  woollen  cloth,  leather, 
and  felt.  Tlie  exports  consist  of  corn,  flour,  cattle,  and 
wool ;  much  of  the  produce  is  sent  to  Mcroel,  Koningsberg, 
Vindau.  Riga,  Ate.,  by  the  canal  of  the  Nlemen,  and  by 
land.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhab.  are  Rusruaks,  except 
in  the  N.,  where  Lithuanians  prevail.  The  nobles  com- 
prise iitxjut  1  v.*  till  part  ol  the  whole  pop-  and  are  princi- 
pally Poles.  Jews  are  very  numerous.  There  are  some 
Tartar*  and  colonic*  of  German  artizan*.  The  dominant 
religions  are  the  Roto.  Catholic  and  the  United  Greek 
church.  In  1832.  there  were  thirty-two  public  school*,  and 
1012  scholars.  There  were  throughout  the  gov.,  at  that 
period,  only  two  printing-presses.  Chief  towns,  Grodnsj 
the  cap,  Novogrodck,  Siomem,  and  Brxesc  (Brest  Litof* 
kit). 

Gaonxo.  n  town  of  Russian  Poland,  and  cap.  of  die  above 
gov.,  in  the  N.W.  pari  of  which  It  is  situated,  oa  a  bill  on 
the  Nlemen.  85m.  S.W.  Wilna.  and  154  m.  NJB.  Warsaw; 
lat.  53°  40'  30"  N.,  long.  23°  49*  45"  E.  Pop.  ( 18404  10.000 7 
Grodno  was  formerly  considered  the  second  town  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  even  disputed  the  superiority  of  Wilna.  Its 
houses  are  partly  or  stone  and  partly  of  wood  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  IU  streets  are  extremely  filthy.  It  has  a 
fine  castle  built  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  the  ruins  of  a 
more  ancient  fortress,  nine  Roman  Cathidlc  and  two  Greek 
churches,  n  synagogue,  and  some  handsome  residences  of 
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(StknitlUr,  J,a  Rntrir,  412-120.) 
,  a  fortified  rity  of  Holland,  cap.  pro*,  of 
moat  Important  town  In  the  V  Dutch 
provs. ;  on  tnc  Hone,  at  the  influx  of  the  A  a,  454.  m.  K.  by 
N.  Hartingen,  and  96  m.  S  t  Amsterdam  ;  Int.  53°  13  13" 
V.  lonf .  6°  34'  16"  E.  Pop.  30,300.  It  is  well  built,  and 
clean  :  Its  market- place  {Brte-Markt)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  squares  in  Holland ;  and  there  is  a  fine 
public  promenade,  called  the  Plant  art.  It  has  a  strong 
citadel,  built  La  1607,  and  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and 
ditches,  k/pt  in  good  condition.  Many  of  the  public  build- 
ing* are  handsome,  especially  the  great  church  of  St.  Martin, 
a  gothic  structure,  the  spire  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1793.  The  university, 
founded  in  1615,  is  usually  attended  by  about  400  students, 
a  much  greater  number  than  formerly :  It  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent museum  of  natural  history,  a  library  and  a  botnaic 
garden.  Gronlagen  has  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  a  seminary  for  deaf  and  dumb,  another 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  blind,  societies  of  natural  history 
aad  chemistry,  poetry,  literature,  and  jurisprudence,  and  a 
branch  of  the  society  of  "public  good."  It  has  a  large 
paper  manufacture,  besides  some  factories  of  woollen  and 
silk  Ktufls,  cotton  stockings,  fee.,  and  yards  where  mer- 
chant vessels  are  sometimes  built;  but.  speaking  generally, 
the  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  place  is  but  inconsider- 
able. I»  has  an  active  trade  In  cattle,  butter,  Stc. ;  and  by 
means  of  a  canal  large  vessels  come  from  the  a-stunry  of 
the  Km*,  quite  up  to  the  town. 

This  town  la  not  mentioned  previously  to  the  ninth  rcn- 
tury,  and  it  was  not  fortified  for  several  nges  afterwards. 
It  was  first  attached  to  the  United  Provinces  in  1570;  it 
afterwards  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  was 
finally  retaken  by  Prince  Maurice,  In  1594.    CD**.  Oi»g. ; 

^KrSr.'pT't,  £raito.f  co**N.H.,  42  m.  N.N.W.  Con- 
cord,  5HI W.  Incorporated  in  1761.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Bnker's  river.   Il  contains  one  <totv.  one  fulling-mill. 

six  saw  mills;  ten  schools,  205  scholars. 
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bany.: 
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Gaova,  t.,  Clinton  co.  Pa. 
239. 

GROVEL  AND,  t, 
bany.  Organized  In  1812. 
Drained  by  Canascraga  creek 
churches;  three 
eleven  schools,  446  scholars 
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>»,  ik  t,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.  20  m.  E.  by  S.  Mont 
531  W.  Chartered  la  17*'.  Watered  by  Wells 
river,  and  its  branches.  It  has  several  ponds,  through  one 
of  which  Wells  river  passes.  It  contains  two  stores,  one 
fulling  mill,  one  grist-mill,  seven  saw-mills,  two  tanneries; 
nine  schools,  333  scholars.   Pop.  928. 

Groto*.  p.  t.,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.,  33  m.  N.W.  Boston, 
429  W.  Incorporated  In  1655.  Bounded  W.  by  Nashua 
river,  on  which  are  some  fine  Intervals.  Watered  by  8e- 
qattnnarok  river.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian,  and  Baptist;  six  stores,  three  grist-mills, 
five  saw-mills,  ooe  paper-mill ;  one  academy,  70  students, 
fourteen  schools,  747  scholars.  Pop.  2139.  The  villi 
at  the  centre  contains  two  chnr  ' 
dwellings. 

GnoTols,  p.  t..  New  London  Co.,  ft.,  45  m.  8.E  Hartford, 
354  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Thames  river,  lying  opjiosite  to 
New-L«ndoo.  Watered  by  Pequonnuek  and  Myotic  rivers. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  on  Mystic  river,  where  some  whaling 
and  other  vessels  are  owned.  Fort  Griswold,  one  of  the 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  New-London  harbour,  la  on 
Groton  heights.  Here  is  a  granite  monument,  127  feet  high, 
~  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  de- 
Port  GrhrwoM,  when  attacked  under  the  traitor 
,  on  Sept  6rh,  1781.  The  garrison  was  commanded 
"  edyard.  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller, 
of  militia,  hastily  collected  from  the  r_  most 
barbarously  killed,  chiefly  after  they  had 
Col.  Ledyard  was  killed  with  his  own  sword, 
ft.  " 

43  atu- 


Jnd( 

of 


StsV 


t,  Tonipkln's  co.,  N.  Y.,  14  m.  N.E.  Ithaca, 


by  the  inlet  of 


V.  Incorporated  in  1817. 
lake,  and  by  Pall  creek. 
It  contain*  ten  stores,  one  furnace,  three  fulling  mills,  one 
flouring-tnill,  five  grist-mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  four  tan- 
neries, one  print)  ng-ofbee,  one  weekly  newspaper;  one 
academy,  185  students,  twenty-one  schools,  1217  scholars. 
Pop.  3818.  The  v.  en  Owasco  Inlet,  contains  two  churches, 
»  Baptist  and  Methodist ;  an  academy  ;  several  stores,  tw  o 
grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  one  furnace,  and  about  forty 
dwellings. 

^♦fcoTQW,  d.  t ,  Erfo  ea*  O,  95  m.  N.  Columbus,  405  W. 
joined  by    pe  creek.   It  has  three  schools,  198  scholars. 

GROVE,  p.  t,  Allegttnn>  co.  N.  Y.,  261  m.  W.  by  B.  Al- 
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aix  saw  trulls.  Pop 

.,  N.  Y.,  236  xn 
N.E.  by 
It  contains 
grist-mills, 
Pop.  2000. 

Gkovblaks,  p.  t.,  Oakland  co..  Mich.,  44  m  N.W.  De- 
troit, 568  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Flint  rivet.  It  con- 
tains two  grist-mills,  one  saw-mill.   Pop.  65» 

GRUNDY,  county,  111.  Situated  toward  the  N.F,  part  si 
the  state,  and  contains  324  sq.  m.   Des  Plainee  and  Kistt 
kee  riven  unite  near  ita  eastern  border  to  farm  i  r 
river,  which  flows  through  it.   The  court- house  is  v  > 
erected  on  the  N.  side  of  Illinois  river,  a  little  V 
centre  of  the  co.   Formed  since  1640. 

Giottoy.  county.  Ma    Situated  In  the  N.  pan  of 
state.   Drained  by  Grand  river  and  its  branches.  Car/iOu 
Trenton. 

GRUYERE  (Germ.  fTrryrrt),  a  town  of  Switir re- 
cant. Freiburg,  16  m.  S.  Freiburg.  Pop.,  with  some  .sdjsKeK 
hamlets,  940.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of  wtjrh 
is  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Gntjtrt 
a  fortress  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  fifth  roar 
and  which  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  heat-pre*ert»; 
feudal  monuments  in  Switzerland.  The  town  U  waJ  'A 
and  contains  a  handsome  pnrksh  church,  a  rich  bosket:, 
and  a  pttnlic  Hbran .  The  district  around  Greyer-  i*  rx 
mous  for  its  cheese,  of  which  h  produces  about  25.'«0  nr. 
a  year  It  Is  made  on  n  chain  of  mountains  about  10 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth :  all  the  cheene.  thoetrft  r/i^f 
in  the  same  Banner,  is  not  of  the  same  quality;  the  ;.yv»r 
pa.* tunes  not  being  in  such  estimation  as  those  in  the  .t»vt 
elevated  situations.  The  very  finest  qualities  are  sa:d  »  v 
too  delicate  for  exportation;  and  " 
he  tasted  chett 
be  bought  In 

vlded  Into  greatcr^or  lesser  fi 

Ing  to  the  nature  and  elevation  of  I 
pastures,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  befog  the  i 
because,  being  sooner  freed  from  the  snow,  and  tatss. 
ed  with  it,  they  afford  food  to  the  earth?  for  t  Jnnge- 
Th»-  farmers  who  rent  pastures,  hire  from  the 
peasants  in  the  canton  from  40  to  60  cows,  from  the  15th  o- 
May  to  the  uth  of  October,  paying  for  them  certain  r&f 
per  head.  Each  cow,  at  an  average,  yields  daily  t-  ~> 
to  24  quarts  of  milk,  and  supplies  200  Swiss  pous-b  j 
cheese  during  the  five  months.  On  the  18th  of  «Kt  v- 
the  farmer  restores  the  cows  to  the  different  proprirSTj 
The  cattle  are  then  pastured  in  the  meadows,  whkh  bits 
been  twice  mowed,  until  the  10th  or  11th  of  NoTcsair- 
when,  on  account  of  the  snow,  they  are  usually  t^x^n-i 
to  the  stables,  and  fed  during  winter  on  hay  and  afV-  f-sjw 
Throughout  the  commune  of  Gruycre,  the  tnhab.  arc- 
poverty.  During  a  part  of  the  year,  there  are  not  so  r-7 
hands  In  the  cheene  country  as  are  required,  and  these  r- 
nf  course  borrowed  from  other  and  poorer  eoetaiisev 
Wages  are  very  high,  in  comparison  with  most  other  parts  a 
S  witzerland,  being  about  2#.  6a*.  per  day,  exclusive  ot  'jtzz 
Ungl,*',  Switzerland,  4-c.,  p.  163;  Cote'g  StritzrrtvuL  L. 
220.; 

GUADALAXARA,  or  GUADALAJARA,  an  inland  en 
of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same  name  (otherwise;  caJiei 
Xalisco),  In  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  on  the  Rio  <»rtau 
de  Santiago,  136m.  from  the  Pacific  and  275  in.  W.\5 
Mexico;  lat.  21°  V  V.  long.  103° <X  15"  W.  Ptop.  wton 
In  1803  was  only  19,500,  had  In  1833  reached  46,801'.  «t*4  i 
now  probably  60,000  (  (fard't  Jftiica,  il.,  357),  so  that  S  a 
In  point  of  pop.,  the  second  city  In  the  republic.  It 
a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  distance  has  a  very  pa; 
turesque  appearance.  Its  interior  is  also  handsotne ;  -a 
streets  are  airy  and  well  laid  out,  and  many  of  the 
extremely  good,  though  mostly  of  only  one  story, 
are  14  squares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Pf 
has  in  it  I 
sembles; 


ares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  PI, 
he  government-house,  inrwhlch  the 


Jured  by  the  earthquake  of  1818 ; 
memo,  consisting  of  piazzas  or  I 
largo  square  blocks  of 

Porta les  are  the  principal  rendezvous,  as  besides  a  ne 
of  handsome  shops,  well  provided  with  Europe .-vr:  a 
Chinese  manufactures,  they  contain  a  variety  of  stalls  ecr 
ered  with  domestic  productions,  fruits  of  all  | 
ware  from  Tooalo,  shoes  in  quantities,  i 
birds  in  cages,  'dulees*  of  Calabaxate,  and  a  t 
trifles,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  an  Incessant  ci*- 
As  each  of  these  stalls  pays  a  small  ground-rent,  the 
vents  to  which  the  Porta  I  es  belong  derive  from  in- 
considerable revenue.    They  are  the 
r  •  •»  • '  »«i»sf>]|Sgswsi«'t«o  ye** ' 
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Parian  In  Mexico,  bat  Infinitely  more  omwnenU I.  being 
built  with  cqoal  solidity  and  good  taste."  (Hard,  ii.,  J83.) 
Beside*  this  public  promenade,  Uicre  m  the  Pateo,  an  ex- 
tenure  avenue  shaded  by  double  rows  of  fine  trees,  having 
a  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  leading  to  the  Alamtda,  a 
public  walk  "  very  prettily  laid  out,  for  the  trees.  Instead 
of  being  drawn  up  In  battle  array,  In  lines,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  like  the  streets,  are  made  to  cover  a 
large  tract  of  ground  in  Irregular  alleys,  while  in  summer 
the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  flowers,  particularly 
rose*,  which  give  both  life  and  variety  to  the  scene.  There 
is  a  fountain  too  In  the  centre,  and  a  stream  of  water  all 
round."  (  Wmrd,  II.,  381,  383.)  Many  of  the  pablic  places 
are  adomed  with  fountains.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
arc  several  churches,  with  numerous  monasteries  and  con- 
rents,  a  college  maintained  at  the  public  expense  on  the 
moat  liberal  footing,  and  for  which  a  magnificent  building 
has  been  erected,  tiro  ecclesiastical  establishments  for  the 
education  of  young  women,  three  for  young  men,  five  boys' 
schools,  a  public  li  .-|  i  palace,  mini  (a  fine 

building),  and  a  neat  theatre.  A  large  pile  of  building, 
erected  during  the  Spanish  rule  for  a  workhouse,  now 
serves  as  a  barrack  for  about  500  men.  The  coffeehouses 
are  tolerable,  and  the  shops  and  market  place  are  well  sup- 
piled  with  provisions,  fee.,  but  the  last,  which  is  large,  is 
very*"  kept,  and  the  hotels  or  inns  are  said  to  be  filthy. 
The  city  Is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ccrro  del  Col, 
three  leagues  distant;  it  Is  lighted  at  night,  except  at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon,  and  watched  by  a  patrol.  Many  of 
the  streets  look  melancholy  and  deserted,  "  most  of  the 
lower  orders  being  occupied  In  their  own  bouses,  where 
they  exercise  various  trades  in  a  small  way,  as  In  San  Luis. 
They  are  good  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  - 
hatters,  and  are  famous  for  their  skill  in 


as  well  as  In  manufacturing  a  sort  of  porous  em 
With  which  they  supply jiot  only  all  Mexico,  but  the  neig h- 


GUADELOUPE. 

rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz.  not  far  from 
the  town  so  called ;  laL  38°  48*  N.,  long.  2°  30*  W.  The 
length  of  the  river  from  this  point  is  340  m.  direct  distance, 
and  330  m.  along  the  channel.  The  general  direction  U 
8.W.  by  W.  as  far  as  Seville,  where  it  takes  a  turn  neari) 
s.,  and,  after  forming  two  islands,  Isla  Major  and  Isla 
Minor,  flows  through  a  marshy  and  most  unhealthy  flat 
into  the  Atlantic  at  San  Lucar.  It  Is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  100  tons  as  far  as  Seville,  and  for  boats  ax  high  as  Cor 
dova.  774  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  chief  aJfluents  are  the 
Jandula,  Guadlnto,  Beuibezar,  and  Biar,  on  the  river  bank 
and  the  Guadalimnr.  Guadlana  inenor,  and  Xeni),  on  the 
lake.  Of  these  the  Xenll,  flowing  through  Grenada,  Is  the 
longest,  being  130  ru-  long.  The  ancient  name  was  Ba*Us : 
the  present  appellation  is  Arabic,  Wady-ai  ktbir,  the  grent 
rlvsr. 

GUADELOUPE,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  colonies  belong 
Ing  to  France,  lying  (inclusive  of  Grande-Terre)  between 
lat.  15°  58*  and  10°  iy  N.,  and  long.  61°  15'  and  (51°  55'  ¥V„ 
40  m.  B.E.  Antigua,  and  30  m.  N.  Dominica.  Together 
with 
I  ante, 

of  St.  Martin  (Let.- ward  Islands), 
1836,  of  the  colony,  has  been  estimated  as  follows 


bourlng  states  upon  the  Pacific.  Shawls  of  striped  calico, 
much  used  by  the  lower  orders,  are  made  m  coosldernWe 
quantltic*,  as  •  •  formerly  blankets;  but  this  branch..! 
trade,  after  suffering  much  in  li-12,  when  the  port  of  San 
Bias  was  opened  by  General  Crux,  has  been  destroyed  en- 
tirely by  the  late  importations  from  the  U.  States."  (  Ward. 
U.,  357.)  There  Is  at  present  little  or  no  foreign  trade,  San 
Bias  having  been  nearly  abandoned  for  the  ports  of  Mazat- 
Inn  and  Guaymas ;  and  foreign  goods  are  now  brought  over- 
land, chiefly  from  San  Luis  or  Mexko.  When  Mr.  Ward 
visited  Guadaiaxara  there  was  but  one  foreign  merraatile 
house  in  it,  which  belonged  to  n  Hrin-h  merchant.  This 
efty  was  founded  in  1551,  and  hi  1570  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric.  Under  the  Spaniard*  It  was  the  cap.  "fan  In- 
tendency  of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  audien- 
cis,  as  well  as  of  vmir  flourishing  manufactures. 

fa  no  part  of  Mexico  have  republican  principles  made 
•rqch  progress  as  in  the  state  of  Guadaiaxara.  It  wan  here 
that  the  revolution  was  brought  to  maturity,  that  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Iturbide  was  effected,  and  the  law  banishing 
Spaniards  from  the  country  passed  the  senate.  The  gov- 
ernment has  shown  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  education. 
Lancastrian  and  Other  schools  are  diffused  throughout  the 
state;  four  printing-presses  have  been  established  in  the 
cap.  since  the  revolnhon  :  and,  by  the  constitution,  those 
wno,  after  1840,  are  unable  to  read,  will  lose  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections;  and  In  no  part  of  Mexico  has  so  rigo- 
rous and  successful  a  resistance  been  made  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  eccleatasties,  or  the  influence  of  tlie  latter  been 
so  much  diminished.  (  Wartt  Met  it*  II.,  3&4-3W  j  Hum- 
Mde,  £*.ai,*t.,  P.in,cU;  /Ysru>;  ' 
Sc.) 
wt_. 

•ute,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  ifenaree,  — 
lat,  40°  3T  N..  long.  30  2T  15"  W,    Pop .,  according  to  Ml- 
fieno,  6738.   It  was  owe  walled,  and  fragments  of  its  watts 
•till  remain.    It  is  wretchedly  built ;  the  only  buildin 
any  consideration  being  the  palace  of  the  Duke  de 
tndo.  a  large^ll^.^stracjed  ^jJ^^J^,™ 

i  of  the  dX^^mliy^snw  to  be  second  only  In 


GCaDaiaxaex.  a  town  of  Spain,  and  cap.  proe.  of  same 

i     i  •  m.  S.VY  Madrid  ; 


to  that  of  the  Escurial.  Here  Is  a  bridge  over 
es,  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  and  restored 
A  woollen  cloth  factory  established  hero 
Philip  V..  Is  said  to  have  employed,  in  1786,  4O0Q  ha 
besides  giving  employment  in  spinning  to  no  fewer  thmi 
4*, 000  In  the  adjacent  villages.  Rut,  as  might  hnre  been 
anticipated,  it  has  greatly  declined  j  and  now  scarcely  M 

the  first  class.   

GUADALQUIVIR,  a  river  of  Spain,  having  Its  source. 
In  Murcla  and  La  Mane  ha,  and  flowing  S.W.  through  As- 
ia.   The  source  called  the  Guadalquivir,  is  In  the 
i  de  Caxarla,  lat  37<»  51'  N.,  and  long.  V  &  W. ;  but 


l.  B.K.  Antigua,  anu  M  m.  n.  nonumca.  logcmcr 
i  its  dependencies,  the  adjacent  islands  of  Marie-Ga- 
ff,  La  Desirade,  and  Les  Sainton,  and  3-3ds  of  the  Island 
it.  Martin  (Leeward  Islands),  the  area  and  pop.,  in 
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Guadeloupe  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Hizurt-stltt,  or  Salt  river,  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  5  m.  In 
ih,  and  varying  in  width  from  30  to  130  yards.  The 
•ton  S.W.  of  this  inlet  la  Guadeloupe  Proper ;  that  on 
N.E.  Is  called  Grande-Terre:  the  former  la  of  an  oh 
long  shape  ;  length.  N.  to  S.,  about  35  m. ;  average  breadth, 
about  half  as  much ;  area,  83,389  hectares.  A  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains,  covered  with  woods,  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  island,  nearly  in  its  entire  length.  The  me 
dium  height  of  Its  summits  is  somewhat  more  than  3000  ft  . 
but  near  Its  8.  extremity,  the  Seufriere,  a  volcano  still  ex- 
hibiting a  smouldering  activity,  rises  to  5108  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  A  multitude  of  rivulets,  by  which 
every  part  of  the  island  is  well  watered,  run  down  the 
flanks  of  this  mountain  chain ;  two  of  them,  the  Goyave 
and  Lexarde,  are  navigable  for  small  craft,  and  h Ighly  use- 
ful for  the  conveyance,  upwards,  of  sea-mud, 
lands,  and  downwards,  o(  the  produce  of  the  I 
loupe  contains  many  mineral  springs. 

The  island  of  Grande-Terre  is  of  a 
has  an  area  of  about  55,933  hec 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and   ...  ._ 

features  from  Guadeloupe.  It  is  almost  a  level  plain,  with 
only  a  few  scattered  hills.  It  is  destitute  of  woods,  and  Its 
rivers  are  Insignificant ,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rain, 
which  U  much  less  frequent  than  in  Guadeloupe,  Is  obliged 
to  be  carefully  preserved  in  cistern*.  Marie-Gal  ante,  a  cir- 
cular-shaped island  about  13  m.  to  the  8.E.,  1*  traven 
E.  to  W.  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  like  those  of  Gua 
loupe,  abound  in  timber. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Basae-Terre  la 
about  81°  Fan. ;  iu  annual  range  is  between  70°  and  OOP 
In  the  sun,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  130°  Fah. , 
the  heat  is,  however,  tempered  by  land  or  sea  breezes.  The 
atmosphere  is  remarkable  for  humidity.  About  86  Inches 
of  rain  falls  annually,  on  an  average,  chiefly  between  the 
middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  October.  Like  the  other 
Antilles,  Guadeloupe,  is  very  subject  to  hurricanes,  and 
shocks  of  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  soil  la  light  and 
easy  of  tillage,  but  its  producuveocss  la  owing  more  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water  than  to  Its 
richness.  The  soil  of  Grande-Terre  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  rich.  Almost  every  part  of  that  island  Is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  water. 
It  is  very  productive.  The  total  surface  of  1 
said  tn  he  divided  as  follows.  In  1835 : 
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GUADELOUPE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mode  In  which  the  cul- 
sds  were  occupied,  in  1836,  the  number  of  slaves 
and  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained : 
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The  sugar-cane  at  preaent  frown  la  of  the 
aricty,  and  waa  introduced  In  1T90.  after  the 

i\ c  degenerated.  For  the  last  fifteen  year* 
ax  very  much  increased,  and  in  a  great  measurv 
that  of  coffee.  Moat  of  the  kitchen  vegetables 
..  Europe  are  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Bassc-Terre;  but 
they  degenerate  rapidly  ;  tropical  fruits,  and  other,  of  the 
8.  of  Europe,  attain  considerable  perfection.  Agriculture 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  the  introduction 
of  the  plough  and  the  use  of  manure,  including  lime,  emit, 
fee.  The  sugar  manufacture  has  been  ai«o  greatly  Im 
"  by  the  introduction  of  steam  mills.  The  llvo  stock 
i  principally  of  black  cattle,  aheep,  and  mules.  Gul- 
ss  is  the  only  forage  grown. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  are  limited  to  three 
tanneries,  a  pottery,  and  about  34  limekilns.  The  various 
trades  and  handicrafts  in  the  r<ilony  are  exercised  by  about 
1G00  individuals,  chiefly  whites,  or  free  coloured  labourers. 
There  is  no  fishery  un  any  extended  scale ;  but  about  30,000 
kllogs.  of  hah  are  annually  taken.   We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Ar- 
ticles exported  from  the  Island  in  1836. 
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all  the  exported  articles  are  sent  to  France, 
lOths  of  the  imports  are  derived.  The  imports 
teat  and  fish,  wheat  flour,  maize,  pease 
.  olive  oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics,  wine, 
r,  candles,  perfumery,  hats,  Ice.,  amounting,  in  1836, 
to  the  value  of  96,700,  217  fr.  In  the  same  year,  518 
French  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  harden  of  70,027  tons,  en- 
tered, and  543,  of  the  burden  of  69,056  tons,  left  the  island  : 
the  number  of  foreign  ships  which  entered  and  left  was 
156.  The  principal  roadsteads  and  ports  are  those  of  Basne- 
Terre,  and  Mahualt,  in  Oaudeloupe ;  Polnte-d-Pltre,  and 
Moule,  in  Grand-Terre;  the  roadsteads  of  Baintes,  and  a 
few  others. 

Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies  are  divided  into  three 
arrondisavmenta,  six  cantons,  and  twenty-four  communes. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  governor,  and  a  colonial  coun- 
cil of  thirty  members,  elected  fur  five  yean,  by  natives  of 
France  resident  in  the  Island,  above  twenty-live  years  of 
age,  paying  taxes  of  300  fr.  a  year,  or  having  a  capital  of 
the  value  of  30,000  fr.  In  IKK,  the  number  of  electors 
was  1092.  To  be  eligible  for  a  member  of  council,  an  in- 
dividual must  be  thirty  years  of  age.  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  GOO  fr.,  or  possess  property  of  the  value  of  60,000 
fr.  In  1836,  619  persons  were  eligible  for  counsellors. 
There  Is  a  royal  court  at  Basse- Terre ;  the  other  tribunals 
are  two  courts  of  assize,  three  of  original  jurisdiction, 
and  six  tribunals  of  justice  of  the  peace.  The  colony  has 
a  military  commandant,  and  an  armed  force  of  2138  men, 
Including  100  officers.  There  are  about  thirty  ecclesiastic*, 
upwards  of  fifty  public  schools,  and  hospitals  In  the  chief 
towns.  The  public  revenue  for  1837  was  fixed  at  4.412,318 
fr.,  and  the  expenditure  at  4,396,967  fr.,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
15,351  fr.;  but  of  the  former  only  2,134,527  fr.  were  con- 
tributed by  the  colony.  Baase-Terre,  the  cap.  of  Gaude- 
loupe.  and  the  seat  of  government,  on  its  S.W.  shore.  Is 
slean,  well  built,  and  contains  5500  lnbab.  It  has  two  par- 
ish churches,  a  government  house,  hall  of  justice,  a  large 
hospital,  an  arsenal,  some  good  public  fountains  and  prom 
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enades,  and  a  fine  colonial  garden.   It  is 
eral  batteries  on  the  side  of  the  sea. 

Capesterre,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island, 
town.   Point  ePilre,  a  town  of  12,000  inhab.,  Ls  i 
the  W.  end  of  Grende-Terre.   It  owes  its  pro.}* 
excellent  port.   It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  bandana* 
and  many  good  private  edifices.    Several  forts  p 
harbour.   The  other  towns  are  insignificant ;  but 


by  set- 


besides  the  foregoing,  have  their  own  municipal 
councils.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Columbas.  ia 
1493 :  the  French  took  possession  of  them  in  1635.  Guade- 
loupe has,  on  several  occasions,  been  taken  by  the  English, 
and  was  occupied  by  British  troops  from  1810  to  1615,  svhse 
It  waa  restored  to  France.  (.S'otieej  wur  Its  CWeates  Frsa- 
(aises,  torn.  I.  ;  OJuitl  R*p*rU ;  Encyc.  dei  Orms  da 
Monde.) 

GUADIANA  (an.  Amos,  Arab,  ff'adf-.lna).  a  river  of 
Bpain,  rising  In  the  mountains  of  La  Mancha,  about  15  av 
N.VV.  of  Vfllahermosa.  lat.  38°  55'  N.  long,  fie  iff  \y .,  and 
flowing  through  New  Castile,  Estremadura,  and  a  psut  of 
Portugal.  It  has  several  sources,  which  form  small  con- 
nected lakes,  called  the  Lagunas  de  Kuldera.  Its  direc- 
tion at  first  Is  N.N.  W.  for  about  30  m.  -.  it  then  di«aj-.pean 
among  the  marshes,  and  is  not  traceable  for  14  m.  It  rises 
again  N.E.  of  Day  mid,  at  a  place  called  Los  Ojos  de  Gtav 
diana,  with  a  general  E.  direction  past  Mcrida,  as  far  as 
Badajoz,  where  it  turns  8.,  and,  after  a  very  torteoaa 
course  of  434  m.,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  mouths  Um 
navigable  about  45  m.  as  far  as  Mertola,  to  the  falls  called 
El  Salta  del  Lubo.  The  chief  affluent*  are  the  Gsruela  Use 
Guadarranque,  and  the  Oeiras,  on  the  right,  and  the  J  aba- 
loo,  the  Guadalema,  the  Ardilla,  aod  the  Chauza  on  the  left 
bank.  With  the  exception  of  the  Glguela,  the  »<n~—«-  ca 
the  left  bank  arc  by  far  the  largest. 

GUADIX  (an.  Acti),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada,  as 
the  river  of  same  name,  32  m.  W.  by  8.  Granada,  and 
316  m.  8.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  9110,  It  to 
an  old  walled  town,  with  steep,  narrow,  and  badly-paved 
streets.  It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  with  a  handsome  portico,  rive  parish 
churches,  seven  convents,  and  an  hospital.  The  approach 
to  the  town  is  through  n  fine  avenue  of  trees,  and  toe  sui 
rounding  land  is  rich,  and  subjected  to  irngaooe.  The 
chief  branch  of  Industry  ts  the  manufacture  of  ;arg-c  clasp 
knives.  ( Tswiurad,  liU  103.)  Inglis  remarks  that  -  Gua- 
dkx  is  famous  for  Us  midnight  frays.*'  It  ts  a  bishop's  tee, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  corregidor.    (UglU.  H.  196.) 

GUAMANGA,  or  HUAMANGA,  called  alx.  &» 
de  la  Victor**.,  or  de  la  FranUru,  a  city  of  Peru,  cap.  prof, 
on  the  river  of  same  name,  In  an  extensive  and  beaahfsi 
lain,  810  m.  E.8.E.  Uroa.  aad  185  m.  W.N. IV. 
25,0001  It  is  well  built,  has  good  squares  aad 
the  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  have  gardesis 
chards  attached  to  them.  Alccdo  affirms  that  no  towa  to 
Peru  Is  to  be  compared  with  it  as  to  its  buildings,  and  speaks 
very  favourably  of  Its  climate.  It  has  a  cathedral,  waa 
several  other  churches  and  convents  ,  and  a  universry 
with  faculties  of  philosophy,  divinity,  and  law.  Guiiu 
ga  is  the  seat  of  an  intendent,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
was  founded  by  Pizarro,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  v 
the  same  name,  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade 
Cuzco  and  Lima.   (Diet.  Q*»f. ;  Mod.  Trax.  xxvti.) 

GUANARE.  a  town  of  the  re  pub.  Venezuela,  dep.  Ori- 
noco, prov.  Varinas,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  45  m.  SJL 
Truxlllo,  and  65  m.  N  N  r.  Varinas.  Pop.  12.3O0.  It  hat 
wide  and  straight  streeU,  and  neatly  built  house*.  A  hasd- 
some  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  splendidly  adorned, 
contains  a  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Conomoratn,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  pilgrims.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhab.  to 
derived  from  their  trade  In  cattle,  of  which  they  possess 
large  herds ;  and  which,  together  with  mule*.  k.c.  they  ex- 
port by  way  of  Corn  and  Puerta  Cabello. 

GUANAXUATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  an  Inland  and 
mining  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  rtate  of  same  name,  ia 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Kos&,6836  ft.  shove  the  level  of  the  ses, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  richest  mining  diatrict  in  the 
whole  country,  156  m.  N.W.  Mexico;  I  at.  81°  0/  15"  N, 
long.  89°  23'  53"  W.  Pop.,  Inclnding  Its  suburbs,  accorthaf 
to  Humboldt,  in  1803,  70.600,  which  number  had,  however, 
diminished  to  34,000  in  1835.  The  town  is  very  irregularTy 
built :  the  streets  are  full  of  ascents  and  descents,  many  of 
which  are  so  steep  as  to  render  the  use  of  four  mules  in  the 
carriages  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  almost  universal. 
The  open  spaces  cannot  be  called  square*,  for  they  are  of  ir- 
regular and  indescribable  forms :  the  whute  city,  in  ah«rt, 
is  distributed  here  and  there,  wherever  vacancies  at  all 
adapted  for  building  have  been  left  by  the  mountains.  One 
part  la  so  hiddrn  from  another,  that,  viewed  from  the 
streets,  it  appears  to  be  a  small  town.  "  It  is  only  by  as- 
cending the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  that  a  view 
is  gained  of  the  whole  valley,  broken  into  ravines, 
of  which  the  tr  wn  I 
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point,  the  noveltv  of  lu  situation  strikes  the  stranger  with 
astonishment,  fn  some  places  it  U  seen  spreading  out  into 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  In  other*,  stretching  along  a 
narrow  ridge ;  while  the  ranges  of  the  habitations,  accom- 
modated to  the  broken  ground,  present  the  most  fantastic 
group*."  ( JHest.  7V«e.,  xxvl.,  2.)  The  houses  also  have  a 
singular  appearance:  they  are  large,  and  well  built  of 
hewu  stone,  but  disfigured  by  their  fronts  being  painted 
the  gnyest  colours!  Home  of  the  residences  belonging  to 
the  principal  families  are,  however,  really  magnificent,  as 
are  the  churches,  and  the  Alhondlgn,  or  public  granary. 
But  the  civil  war,  and  the  decay  of  the  mines,  bos  indicted 
great  and,  perhaps,  irreparable  injury  on  the  city.  The 
town  and  its  suburbs  have  numerous  amalgamation  works, 
one  <>f  which  sometimes  occupies  a  whole  ravine,  the  spa- 
ces above,  on  either  side,  being  crowded  with  miners'  huts. 
Guanuuato  suffers  two  serious  inconveniences,  one  Is,  a 
scarcity  of  water,  there  being  within  the  city  only  a  few 
cbteniH  belonging  to  wealthy  individuals ;  so  that  most 
part  of  this  Important  necessary  has  to  be  brought  a  dis 
lance  of  3  in  upon  the  backs  of  asses:  the  other  is,  that 
during  a  portlou  of  the  year  It  Is  liable  to  Inundation  from 
the  torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains,  and, 
though  works  to  prevent  this  have  been  constructed  nt  a 
great  expense,  few  years  pass  without  some  accidents  oc- 
curring. Some  of  the  public  highways  have  been  strange 
ly  neglected.  On  approaching  Guanaxunto  from  the  8., 
there  is,  indeed,  a  raised  path  for  foot  passengers,  bat  coach- 
es and  animals  of  all  kinds  have  to  proceed  up  the  bed  of 
a  river,  which  during  the  rainy  season  rushes  along  with 
dangerous  Impetuosity. 

This  town  has  been  entirely  created  by  the  mines  which 
surround  It  In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  them,  little  pueblos, 
as  Valenclana,  Rayas,  Serena,  etc.,  have  been  formed, 
which  may  be  considered  as  Its  suburbs.  The  first  mine — 
that  of  St.  Barnabc — was  opened  In  1548 ;  but  It  Is  only 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  that  the  mines  of 
Ouanaxuato  have  become  so  famous.  In  thirty  eight  years. 
▼It.,  from  1760  to  1803,  they  produced  gold  and  silver  of  tho 
value  of  105.000,000  piastres,  or  I2,730,0f»  lbs.  tr. ;  the  an 
nual  average  produce  being  550.000  marcs  of  silver,  or 
364.911  lbs.  tr.,  and  from  1500  to  1600  marcs  of  gold.  (Mod. 
7Vse.,  xxvl..  3.)  The  Vela  Madre.  or  great "  mother-vein." 
Is  composed  of  several  parallel  veins  running  N.W.  and 
S.E.  for  mther  more  than  five  leagues,  within  which  dis- 
tance there  have  been  upwanLs  of  100  shafts  opened.  Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  the  mother  vein  has  yielded  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  silver  of  Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part 
of  the  produce  of  all  America.  The  principal  mines  sit 
nated  on  this  vein  are  those  of  Valenclana.  San  Juan  do 
Rayas,  Mclado,  Sec  ho.  Catn,  Iepeyac,  Serena,  etc.  When 
Humboldt  visited  these  works  In  1803,  tlicy  employed 
9000  workmen.  1896  grinding  mills,  nnd  14.618  mules;  and 
before  the  revolution  of  1810.  they  yielded.  In  all.  10.000 
mule-loads  of  ore.  of  11  arrobas  (375  lbs.)  each,  weekly  ; 
making  03.503  parcels  of  33  quintals  of  ore  yearly,  worth 
7.737.500  dollars.  Of  this  quantity,  the  mine  of  Valenclana 
alone  produced  from  5000  to  6000  loads.  Kayos  1500,  and  the 


other  mines  the  remainder.  [PoinsctVs  .Votes,  ic,  206, 
907.)  According  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  mother-vein  supplied 
bullion  from  1706  to  1839  (the  date  of  his  publication),  of 
the  value  of  335,935,736  dollars.    ( /*,  11.,  109.) 

"  The  mine  of  Valenclana,"  says  Humboldt,  "  Is  the  soli 
ciample  of  a  mine  which,  for  forty  years,  has  never  yield 
ed  less  to  its  proprietors  than  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  fr 
(£80,000  to  £100,000)  annual  profit."    .  Polit    Essay,  lii- 
193.)    It  is  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  mother-vein.  Af 
ter  having  been  abandoned  for  a  long  period  as  u  a  prom 
Ising,  it  began  again  to  be  wrought  about  1763,  by  M.  Obre- 
gon.  a  young  Spaniard  without  capital,  but  with  good  credit 
and  great  perseverance.    In  1768  considerable  quantities  of 
silver  began  to  be  extracted  from  It;  and  from  1771  till 
1804,  it  constantly  yielded  an  annual  produce  of  £600,000  ; 
the  nett  profit  to  the  proprietors  being  In  some  years  as  much 
as  £250,000 !    At  that  period,  1800  men  were  employed  in 
the  interior  of  the  mine,  besides  300  men,  women,  and 
children  employed  without  in  different  ways ;  and  Valen- 
clana fa  town  which  afterward  contained  33,000  inhab.),  at 
an  early  port  of  these  proceedings,  sprang  up,  and  hod  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  Inhab.  on  tho  very  spot  where  goats 
had  been  browsing  ten  years  before.   The  machinery  of 
this  celebrated  mine  was  much  injured  by  Hidalgo  in  1810, 
and  destroyed  by  Mina  after  his  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Guanajuato  In  1818.   When  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  As- 
sociation undertook  to  drain  and  work  the  mine,  It  was 
nearly  &4lhs  filled  with  water,  and  the  town  of  Valenclana 
had  become  a  ruined  place,  with  only  about  4000  inhab. ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  by  the 
Association,  it  has  not  hitherto  recovered  its  former  product 
iveneea. 

Much  of  the  landed  property  in  this  and  the  neighl>our- 
|bj  vtates  belongs  to  the  great  mining  families  resident  in 
Guanajuato.  The  vicinity  of  this  city  abounds  with  tillage- 
land,  yielding  rich  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  ate.,  or- 
chards, gardens,  ate.  Agriculture  has  been  much  depressed 
through  the  injury  done  to  the  mines,  and  the  suspension  of 
mining  labours.  Guanoxualo  was  founded  In  1545,  consti- 
tuted a  town  In  1619,  nnd  a  city  in  1741.  (Humboldt; 
Ward;  Hardy;  Poinsett;  Sketches  of  Satiety  in  Mexico; 
Mod.  Trav.,  arc) 

GUATEMALA,  GUATIMALA.  or  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA. Under  this  term  is  Included  the  long  and  compara- 
tively narrow  tract  of  country  connecting  the  continents  of 
V  nnd  S.  America,  lying  between  lat.  80  5'  and  16°  00'  N., 
and  long.  80°  50'  and  94°  13*  W.  ;  having  N.  Uie  Mexican 
provinces  Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  and  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
E.  the  Caribbenn  sea  and  the  Columbian  province  of  the 
bthmus,  aod  S.  anil  W.  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  length  N.W.  to 
8.E..  about  1000  m. :  breadth  varying  from  HO  to  350  m. 
Besides  the  British  settlement  of  Honduras,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent territories  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  and  Poyais,  Cen- 
tral America  Includes  the  territories  of  six  republican  states, 
and  a  federal  district  common  to  the  latter,  the  area,  pop., 
ate.,  of  which  have  been  estimated  as  follows  by  Bon  G 
Galindo  In  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  si.,  and  the 
American  Almanac  for  1840: 
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1  Guatemala 

3  Quesaltcuango  . 

3  Honduras  . 

4  Nice  rag  uo 

5  Salvador     .      .  . 

6  Costa  Rica  . 
Federal  IHstrict* 

190,000 
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120.000 
60.000 
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25.000 

104,000 

70.000 
110.000 

60.000 
125,000 

13,000 
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)  464.000 
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300.000 
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Cuntemaln. 

Quesaltcnnngo. 

Comayagun. 

Leon. 

Ban  Vincent. 
San  Jose. 
Son  Salvador. 

Total 

196.000 

740,000 

403.000 

778.000 

3,000,000 

The  above  table  has  few  pretensions  to  accuracy,  no  gen- 
eral census  having  been  taken  since  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  the  nop.  of  Honduras  Is  Included  that  of 
the  Mosquito  coast ;  that  of  Guatemala  comprises  the  Brit- 
ish settlers  of  Belize,  etc.,  amounting  to  about  4000 ;  and 
to  that  of  Quesaltenaago  are  added  6155  inhnb.  of  the 
pro  v.  Soconusco  on  the  Pacific,  which  has  remained,  since 
1833,  as  a  neutral  territory  between  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

Physical  Gtagrapky. — No  very  distinct  mountain  chain 
traverses  Guatemala,  but  an  elevated  plateau  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of  chain  of 
communication  between  the  Cordilleras  of  8.  America  and 
the  mountain  chains  of  Mexico.  This  plateau  rises  much 
more  precipitously  from  the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  At- 
lantic, the  general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  N.E. 
The  table  land  rises  also  considerably  as  it  proceeds  N.W. : 
in  Costa-Rica  and  Nicaragua  Its  highest  parts  arc  of  very 
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moderate  elevation,  nnd  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  situated  in 
a  plain  bounded  on  either  side  by  hills  of  no  great  height, 
is  less  than  134  ft-  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  In  the 
states  of  Guatemala  and  Uuesallcnongo,  the  table  land  av- 
erages perhaps  5000  ft.  In  height  above  the  ocean :  the  lof- 
tiest summits,  which  are  either  active  or  extinct  volcanoes, 
being  in  that  part  of  the  confederation.  The  Water  Vol- 
cano, near  Guatemala,  so  called  from  Its  frequently  emit- 
ting torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones,  but  never  fire,  is  12,090 
ft  above  the  pacific  There  are  two  large  plains— those 
of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagua,  besides  many  of  less  size  on 
the  bonks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  along  the  shores ;  these 
principally  consist  of  extensive  savannas  with  rich  pas- 
turage interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees.  All  the  larger 
rivers  flow  N.E.  or  E.,  the  proximity  of  the  high  mountain 
range  to  the  Pacific  permitting  but  a  short  course  to  those 
flowing  W.  The  chief  arc  the  Montagus,  Honda,  Belize, 
Polochto,  Rio  de  Segovia,  the  San  Juan,  connecting  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua  with  the  Atlantic,  etc. ;  the  banks  of 
most  of  them  are  richly  wooded.  The  Montagus  Is  of 
considerable  sice,  and  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  Euro- 
pean and  other  goods  Into  the  interior  of  Guatemala.  The 
JT*  1033 
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akc  of  Nicaragua,  130  ru.  long  by  more  than  40  m.  average 
breadth,  is  by  far  the  moat  important,  and  It  will  probably 
farm  an  Important  part  of  the  projected  water  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  (For  further  details,  tea 
Nil  AiiA.n  Lama.)  The  other  principal  lake*  are  the 
Gol To- Dolce,  and  than  of  L«on  or  Managua,  Peten,  A  titan. 
A  ma  titan,  ate.  The  Golfa  Dolce,  24  m.  long  bv  10  broad, 
receive!  several  rivers,  and  discharge*  itself  by  the  Rio 
Dolce  Into  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Central  America  possess- 
es an  advantage  over  Mexico  in  having  excellent  harbours 
on  both  seas  ;  its  coasts  are  Indented  by  deep  and  capacious 
gulfs,  as  those  of  San  Joan  and  Chirinui,  on  the  Caribbean 
sea,  and  of  Nlcoya,  Papagn,  and  Concha  gun,  on  the  Pacific. 
A  few  islands  surround  the  shores,  but  they  require  no  de- 
scription.     (i.ilinJv,  in  Oeogr.  Journal,  vi..  fcc) 

Cttmatr — The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropical 
heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  especially  those  on  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea,  where  l>vim  im  essantly  prevail.  These  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  ihe  Indian  pop,  wbu«e  constitutions  are 
better  able  to  resist  the  pestiferous  nature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere than  those  of  Europeans.  The  climate  of  the  table- 
land varies  according  to  its  elevation,  but  an  equable,  mod- 
erate, and  agreeable  temperature  ma  uiiu-d  (here  all 
the  year  round,  with  n  perfectly  health)  climate.  The  dry 
season  lasts  from  October  to  the  end<>)  May.  during  which 
N.  winds  prevail ;  and  In  the  table-land,  in  November  and 
December,  water  exposed  to  the  open  air  at  night,  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  Ice. 
The  rest  of  the  year  Is  entitled  the  wet  season  ;  but  the 
rains,  though  heavy,  last  only  during  the  night,  and  the 
days  are  fair  and  cloudless.  Earthquake*  are  very  fre- 
quent. Goitre  is  a  common  disease  in  the  high  regions  of 
Central  America. 

Mineral  Produett.—The  precious  metals  are  found  In 
great  abundance  in  Honduras,  Coata  Rica,  and  oilier  prov- 
inces: with  copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  zinc,  antimony,  Ac. 

The  Vegetable  Product*  are  of  greater  importance.  The 
forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  including  ma- 
hogany, cedar,  palo  di  maria,  a  species  of  wood  well  adapt 
ed  for  ship-building,  hvc.  But  die  logwood  tree  (Ha*ma- 
Utulon  Camneeukianum,  Linn.)  is  by  for  the  most  valuable 
of  the  products  of  the  forests.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the 
adjoining  peninsula  of  Yuratar  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  Is  a  most  important  article  OK  export ;  a  species  of  Bra- 
zil wood  is  also  exported.  Among  the  other  vegetable 
products  may  be  enumerated  the  dragon's  blood,  mastic. 
Palm*  Ckritti,  and  other  balsamic,  aromatic,  and  medicinal 
plants  ;  with  the  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  cotton,  which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  crops 
vary  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  Bclo',%  the 
level  of  3000  ft,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa,  are  Hie 
principal.  The  last  is  chiefly  grown  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  that  of  Hoconusco  was  esteemed  by  the  Span- 
iarda  the  best  furnished  by  their  American  possessions. 
The  federal  district  is  distinguished  for  the  growth  of  in- 
digo, to  which  the  agriculturists  devote  their  attention  so 


exclusively,  as  almost  whollyto  tegiect  the  cuiti  vat 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  The  culture  at*  indigo  Is.  how- 
ever,  very  general  throughout  Central  America,  and.  as- 
cording  to  Humboldt,  it  was  formerly  produced  to  the  value 
of  twelve  millions  of  livres  a  year.    Between  the  height* 
of  3000  and  5000  ft.,  the  Nopal,  or  cochineal  plant,  m  a  fa 
voorite  object  of  cultivation,  particularly  in  the  at  .ghbonr 
bood  of  Guatemala.    Maize  Is  generally  grown,  but  whan 
only  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  N. ;  it  is  almost  unknown 
In  Nicaragua  and  Costa- Rica,    flax  and  hero  p.  though 
they  grow  luxuriantly,  receive  Utile  attention,  owing  to  the 
superior  facilities  for  growing  and  manufacturing  canon, 
and  vanilla  Is  suffered  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  k> 
gather  and  prepare  ft    Among  the  re  motiving  kinds  of 
produce,  ore  tamarinds,  cassia,  long  pepper,  ginger,  and  otk 
era,  which,  though  highly  useful,  are  little  known  in  ttm 
mere*.    A  fruit  called  the  ckicouipote,  yielding  a  great  deal 
of  substantial  nourishment,  supplies  the  place  of  i 
and  forms  a  principal  article  in  the  traffic  of  some 
I  nee*. 

Ceittle. — Horses,  oases,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  havhsj 
been  Introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  are  now  found  in  grsstf 
abundance.  Large  docks  of  sheep  are  reared  by  the  L*dt 
not  on  the  table-land  of  Quesaltenango,  almost  solely  fat 
their  wool,  their  flesh  being  very  expensive,  and  only  net 
with  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Immense  herds  of  exist 
ired  in  the  grazing  farm*  of  Nicaragua,  where  the 
country  m  not  favourable  for  breeding  sheep,  end  the  taost 
valuable  resources  of  Costa  Rica  axe  In  its  cattle,  shoes, 
hogs,  and  goats.  The  horses  are  not  food ;  hot  the  moles 
are  very  superior. 

The  villi  animal.*  comprise  the  American  tiger,  wc  S,  tapir, 
mountain-cow,  wild  goat,  wild  striped  boar,  flying  sqnkxei, 
the  lorillo,  noted  for  its  fetid  odour,  ax.  Few-  of  tbssn  as 
very  formidable ;  but  Ihe  densely  wooded  const  of  the  Pa- 
cific i>  much  infested  by  dangerous  reptiles,  including  the 
cayman,  and  several  venomous  serpents.  The  birds  exhsM 
the  most  beautiful  plumage.  Locusts  occasionally  cms* 
extensive  devastation,  and  in  some  provs.  swarsaa  ofsraro- 
ur  ants  frequent  one  bouse  after  another,  clearing  *,  hew- 
ever,  of  all  other  vermin.  The  pearl  oyster  ss  found  on  the 
coasts. 

Cum merce.  —The  foreign  trade  of  the  Con&sir radon, 
though  considerable,  is  trifling  compared  with  what  it 
might  be  were  the  inhabitants  intelligent  and  enterprising. 
The  principal  articles  of  eiport  are  bullion,  usiujo.  codu- 
ncal,  dye-woods,  saraapiirilla,  balsam  of  Peru,  tudev  tortahs- 
shell.  Ate.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  eotum,  linen,  mad 
silk  fabrics ;  hardware,  and  cutlery ;  earthenware,  wines, 
trinket*,  avc.  The  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  (as 
English  and  Americana ;  but  being  mostly  carried  as 
through  Belize,  its  amount  cannot  be  exactly  speoaai. 
The  principal  porta  on  the  Pacific  are  Rcalejo,  CaloVras.  La 
I  in. in.  I.ibertad,  Acajutla,  and  Istapa ;  those  on  the  bay  sf 
Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  sea  are  Otnoa,  Truxillo,  ant 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua   The  following  la  n 
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Industry. — Agriculture,  and  cattle  aad  sheep  breeding, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  ;  but  the  manufac- 
tures are  not  quite  unimportant.  While  il  belonged  to 
Spain  Guatemala  produced  most  of  the  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  required  for  its  own  consumption :  at  present  the 
former  are  chiefly  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  coarse 
woollens  are  still  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  caps,  hats,  he.  A  good  many  hands  are  also  em- 
ployed In  making  earthenware,  furniture,  wooden  articles 
la  cabinet  wttrk,  Jte.,  and  an  inland  trade  Is  carried  on  In 
mats,  woven  of  different  colouia  by  the  Indians,  and  used 
at  Guatemala  as  carpets. 
MM 


"  From  the  mine  called  TitingnT  (Costa  Riea).  sen  A3- 
cedo,  "  not  less  riches  have  been  extracted  than  from  ths* 
of  Potosl  in  Psru."  That  state  has  also  the  gold  mine  of 
Aguaeate,  which  began  to  be  wrought  about  1891  ;  but  mm 
have  no  recent  accounts  of  its  produce.  Several  com  pax  lei 
have  been  at  different  times  formed  to  work  this  and*  other 
mines,  and  the  government  have  long  been  endeavouring  to 
induce  capitalists  to  undertake  the  working  of  the  stive; 
mines  in  the  prov.  of  Comayagua  (Honduras}.  In  the  penv 
Chiquimula,  in  the  same  state,  some  mines  have  bum 
wrought  to  considerable  advantage.  According  to  a  report 
of  the  assay  master  of  the  mint,  every  cwl  of  ore  from  I 
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>  formerly  yielded  17  marc*  G  3  8  ox.  (the  marc  =  8  oc ) 
of  silver.  A  mine  at  Tobanco,  in  Salvador,  used  to  be 
wrought  to  advantage  by  an  Engllah  bouse  In  Belize.  Moat 
of  the  metallic  wealth  raised  in  Honduras  is  smuggled  in 
bullion  through  Belize,  and  the  Mosquito  coast  to  Jamaica  | 
not  more  than  +  port  of  the  whole  obtained  in  the  confed- 
eration being  sent  to  the  '.lead  mint.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  coinage  duties  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chill,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are  sent  from  those  coun- 
tries to  be  coined  at  the  mint  of  Guatemala.  At  Teguci- 
galpa, in  Honduras,  there  Is  a  mint  coining  about  1400  dol- 
lars a  week  of  moss  utquina,  or  cut  money.  Private  coining, 
nnd  base  money,  arc  common,  especially  in  Nicaragua. 

Tks  Government  Is  modelled  on  that  of  the  U.  Stair*. 
Since  1834,  Central  America  has  formed  a  federal  republic, 
with  a  president,  vice-president,  senate,  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  bouse  of  representatives  Is  composed  of 
deputies  »elcctcd  by  the  people  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  30,000  inbnb. ;  half  it*  members  are  re-elected  annu- 
ally. The  senate  consists  of  two  member*  from  each  Male ; 
one  third  of  the  senators  are  re  elected  every  year.  The 
president  and  vice-president,  elected  for  four  years,  arc  en- 
trusted with  the  executive  power.  There  is  a  supreme 
court  of  Justice,  computed  of  six  members  elected  by  the 
people,  which  decides  In  cases  of  final  jurisdiction,  and  lias 
a  power  of  Judicature  wot  the  president,  senators,  ambas- 
sador* to  foreign  strife ,  aacaHarlis  of  state,  and  other  func- 
tionaries. One  third  of  its  members  are  re-elected  every 
two  >  tars.  All  election*  are  conducted  through  the  medi- 
um of  electoral  colleges,  as  in  France. 

Each  uf  the  states  has  for  its  internal  government  an  as- 
sembly of  deputies,  a  council  with  powers  similar  to  the 
senate,  and  a  chief  and  deputy  chief  with  functions  similar 
to  those  of  the  president  nnd  vice-president.  The  cities, 
lowas,  and  villages  have  municipalities,  the  members  of 
which  arc  annually  elected,  and  at  which  the  alcaldes,  or 
chief  Justices,  preside.  Three  ministers  of  state,  appointed 
by  the  president,  superintend  the  department*  of  foreign  nnd 
home  adairs.  finance,  and  war.  In  the  state  of  Guatemala 
Use  Spanish  laws  have  been  entirely  abolished,  nnd  the  code 
compiled  by  Mr.  Livingston,  of  the  U.  States,  substituted 
In  their  stead. 

Religion*  E*labii*Jkwunl*.—The.  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion,  but  complete  religious  toleration  exists. 
The  archM^hop  of  Guatemala  is  primate  ;  there  are  three 
bishops,  those  of  Leon,  Comayagua,  and  Ciudad  Real ;  and 
the  whole  country  la  divided  into  about  300  parishes,  each 
Having  a  curate  with  an  income  of  about  91300  a  year. 
The  monastic  orders  have  been  wholly  suppressed ;  and  the 
few  nunneries  that  exist  are  not  permitted  to  enforce  the 
residence  of  their  inmates  against  their  will.  Each  of  these 
establishments  has  attached  to  it  a  free  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pour  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  re- 
ligious principle*.   Slavery  Is  entirely  abolished. 

People. — The  Indians  of  the  state  of  Guatemaln  preserve 
to  a  great  degree  their  aboriginal  language*  and  custom*, 
but  In  the  other  states  they  speak  a  Castilian  patois,  and 
their  manners  are  aasinulaied  to  those  of  the  ma**  of  the 
poo.  The  chief  occupation  of  tlie  settled  tribes  is  agricul- 
ture; some  ■••*»  engaged  as  workmen  in  various  manufac- 
turer. They  u*s  great  harmony  with  the  whites,  but  en- 
tertain a  ilisllke  tu  the  Indian*.  The  latter  are  a  mixed 
breed  between  the  whites  and  Indian  tribes;  their  com- 
plexions are  much  fairer  than  those  of  the  W.  Indian  ran- 
lattocs,  and  many  are  little  distinguishable  in  appearance 
from  the  white*.  The  latter  are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent. 
It  is  alleged,  but  we  are  very  doubtful  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  statement,  that  among  the  whites  and  Iodloo*  there 
u  on  extraordinary  excess  of  female  over  male  birth*,  the 
former  being  to  the  latter,  it  is  said,  nearly  ns  6  to  4 !  Among 
the  Indians  the  births  of  moles  and  females  are  about  equal. 
[Geoff.  Jonm..  vl_  126.) 

History.— The  NX.  coast  of  Uiis  region  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1302.  Most  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  about  1524.  and  erected  into  a  captain-generalship 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1537.  The  policy  adopted  by 
Spain  towards  Guatemala  was  attended  with  unintentional 
benefit*  to  the  latter.  Being  only  a  captain  generalship,  the 
scale  of  its  public  expenditure  was  kept  down  In  deference 
to  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  viceroy-allies,  and 
as  its  financial  wants  were  few,  taxation  pressed  lightly  on 
the  people.  It  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  export  more 
of  its  native  products  than  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  ar 
title*  which  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  thought  necessary  to 
send  for  Its  consumption '.  Central  America  became  Inde- 
pendent in  1H2I.  and  was  subsequently  incorporated  with 
Mexico ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Iturbidu.  it  disconnected  Itself 
from  the  Mexican  republic*,  and  was  formed  Into  a  separate 
confederation  In  1833.  After  its  separation  from  Spain,  its 
nuances  suffered  great! v  fmru  the  remission  of  the  tribute 
formerly  paid  by  the  Indians,  and  the  abolition  of  the  taxes 
«•  cards,  the  moiety  of  secular  rev«nue.«.  bull*,  and  some 
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customs  and  tobacco  duties,  and  the  reduction  of  the  ordt 
nary  slcsmals  duty  from  6  to  4  per  cent.  Tbe  national  debt 
waa  thereby  greatly  increased,  but  a  powerful  impulse  was, 
at  the  some  time,  given  to  national  industry.  Since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  country  has  been  disturbed 
by  frequent  civil  wars;  but  these  have  at  present  happily 
subsided.  ( Thompson'*  Official  Visit  U  Hunt  em.;  Haefkin*  ; 
Cent  rood  .Imsnka ;  Ens.  Americana  ;  Oalindo.  Roberto,  trs.) 

GUATEMLA  (SANTIAGO  DE),  or  (NEW  GUATE 
MALA),  •  city  of  Central  America,  cap.  re  pub.  of  same 
name,  in  the  spacious  plain  of  A*  Virgen,  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  100  m.  VT.  N  AY*. 
San  Salvador,  and  035  m.  F.J9.E.  Mexico:  Int.  14° 3T  N., 
long.  90°  33'  W.  Pop.  50,000. 1  Viewed  at  a  distance  from 
the  surrounding  mountains,  few  cities  present  a  more  beau- 
tiful aspect.  It  lies  In  the  midst  of  sloping  meadow  lands 
and  rich  plantations ;  Its  walls,  domes,  ana  steeple*  being 
covered  with  a  white  and  glittering  cement  It  forms  a 
squnre  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  Is  again 
divided  into  two  barrios,  or  wards,  superintended  by  their 
own  alcaldes.  The  streets,  which  are  13  yard*  broad,  are 
mostly  paved,  and  In  their  centre  Is  usually  a  streamlet  of 
water.  To  obviate  the  danger  of  earthquakes,  the  houses 
are  only  one  story  high ;  but  they  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  being  built  in  sAunres,  round  one  or  more  open  courts. 
The  roofs  are  rial.  The  I'laia,  or  Great  Square,  Is  a  rec- 
tangle, 130  yards  each  way.  surrounded  on  three  sides  with 
colonnades,  and  having  In  It  the  cathedral,  with  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  the  College  ds  Infantes,  the  old  royal  pal- 
ace, and  various  government  offices.  Including  the  supreme 
court  of  Justice,  treasury,  and  mint ;  the  town-hnll,  prisons, 
markets,  public  granary,  custom-house,  tec.  In  the  middle  is 
a  large  stone  fountain,  of  very  superior  workmanship,  suppli- 
ed with  water  brought  by  pipes  from  the  mountain  upwards 
of  two  league*  distant;  the  same  source,  supplying  twelve 
public  reservoirs.  In  different  parts  of  the  city,  besides  many 
belonging  to  convents  and  private  house*.  Besides  the  ca- 
thedral, there  are  a  great  number  of  highly  ornamented 
entireties ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  affirms,  that  "  In  the  republic 
the  cost  of  religious  worship  Is  equal  to  twice  the  expenses 
of  the  government !"  (p.  148.)  There  is  a  university,  but 
ft  is  on  a  limited  scale.  Girls'  schools  are  attached  to  the 
nunneries,  and  there  are  some  endowed  schools  for  boys ; 
but,  ncconllng  to  a  recent  account,  the  total  number  of  chil 
dren  receiving  Instruction  doeanot  exceed 500.  On  the  N.E. 
adjoining  the  city,  is  an  extensive  suburb,  divided  Into  two 
quarters  and  four  barrios.  Guatemala  has  manufactures  of 
fine  muslins,  gauzes,  calicoes,  and  common  cotton  goods, 
earthenware,  and  china  of  very  good  quality,  ttc  Among 
the  females  are  excellent  embroiderers,  dress-makers,  and 
florists;  many  also  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  and  spinning  cotton  yarn  of  all  degrees  of  fineness) 
The  inhab.  pu*sess  an  aptness  fur  the  arts,  and  are  portico 
Inriy  noted  as  workers  in  silver,  sculptors,  and  musicians. 
Their  chief  entertainments  are  pu  nt*  parties  to  the  sur 
rounding  country;  bull  fights,  a  circus  far  which  standi 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city ;  and  a  theatre,  an  edifice 
partially  open  to  the  sky,  the  performances  in  which  take 
place  during  daytime.  Religious  festivals  have  always 
been  celebrated  in  this  city  with  great  magnificence.  On 
Sundays,  from  sunrise  till  1 1  o'clock,  the  churches  are  devo- 
ted to  public  worship,  and  filled  with  successive  congrega- 
tions ;  but  at  the  latter  hour  a  new  scene  continences.  The 
church  doors  are  shut ;  the  plats,  which  till  then  had  been 
filled  with  crowds  hurrying  to  and  from  their  devotions.  Is 
suddenly  converted  into  a  fair :  stalls  and  booth*  are  erected 
In  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  M 
business  or  pleasure. 

Guatemala  hi  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  re  pub.  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  until  recently  that  of  the  whole 
con  fed.  of  central  America:  it  la  also  the  see  of  the  primate 
It  was  rounded  In  1  t ««,  after  the  destruction  by  an  earth- 
quake of  old  Guatemala,  35  ui.  W.  by  8.  from  the  new  city. 
Hut  tbe  latter  has  been  again  rebuilt,  and  is  a  favourite 
place  of  resort,  having  seldom  fewer  than  from  13080  to 
18.000  inhab.    (  Thompson'*  Guatemala,  p.  400,  4-c.) 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  city ,  and  the  chief  seaport  of  the  repub. 
of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  153 
m  S  S.W,  Uuito.  and  43  m.  N.  by  E.  the  tal.  Pana,  in  the 
gulf  of  (Hiayaauil:  lat  9°  11'  21"  S. ;  long.  790  43*  W. 
Pop.  90.000.  It  M  built  principally  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  aad  new  town,  the  formei 
being  occupied  by  the  poorer  claim  The  city  is  tolerably 
well  laid  out ;  and  as  its  houses  are  of  wood,  and  it  has  fre- 
quently siiftered  from  fires,  much  of  it  la  comparatively 
modern,  and  has  a  good  appearance.  It*  private  residences 
are  mostly  tiled  aad  furnlidicd  with  arcades.  It  contains 
several  good  edifices,  including  the  custom-house,  three 
convent*,  a  college,  hospital,  ttc.  J  but  from  being  situated 
on  a  dead  level,  and  intersected  by  many  creeks,  the  drain 
age  at  bad,  aad  the  streets  are  so  swampy  as  to  be  sometimes 
Many  of  the  Inhab.  lira  on  the  river,  on  badias. 
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or  floating  rate,  from  30  to  80  ft.  long.  The  river  opposite 
the  city  la  about  2  m.  wide,  and  has  on  tu  8.  bank  a  dry 
dock,  where  leverml  ships  of  a  superior  construction  have 
been  built.  The  city  is  unhealthy,  and,  like  lis  whole  prov., 
infested  with  vermin ;  it  Is  ill  supplied  with  water,  which 
baa  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  on  ' 
which,  indeed,  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  all  k 
goods.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  not  with* 
the  severe  injury  the  city  ha/frequently  received  from  6ni, 
it  has  not  a  single  Are  engine !  The  port  of  Guayaquil  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific,  ships  of  large  size  coming  up 
close  to  the  town.  It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  one  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Ships  bound  for  Guaya- 
quil usually  call  at  Puna  for  pilots.  The  principal  articles 
.»f  export  are,  cocoa,  Umber,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  ceibo 
wool,  fee.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  cocoa 
exported  from  Guayaquil  during  each  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1838,  specifying  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  exported,  and  the  quantities  shipped  for  each : 


Kiponed  to  l-On 

1838. 

: 

Simiv              ,  , 

Fraaos  ... 
U.  Suits  . 
M*uco     .      .  . 
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run 

Chili       .      .  . 
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•88,041 
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49,M 
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175.919 
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•  a 

243000 
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1,221,001 

431  W2 

33,1139 
767.J7S 
130,699 
206.370 
4O0.OW 

Total  . 

10  »IP,A6i 

7,196,(773 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  with  value  of  their  cargoes,  that  entered  Inward 
and  cleared  outward  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  In  1835 : 
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V»L  of  C*rr*» 
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Vsl.  ol  Carries 
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1,415 
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1,718 
5,9* 

U 
•4,475 
11.040 
46,35* 
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MM 

1,000 
3,0m) 
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in.470 

L. 
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71,7*5 

7,«5 
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22476 
It.  225 
40,0*8 
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21.430 
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210.429 

to  vessels  from  China  or 
of  particular  winda  in 
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of  Otto  Colorado,  and  its  fortifkations  along 

sea-side  are  well  disposed  and  kept  in  repair.  The  aa- 
I  of  this  place  has  something  solitary  and  gloomy.  .  . 
The  heat  is  stifling  during  the  day,  and  moat  frequently  du- 
ring the  night."  (Pert.  JVarror.  Trans ^  vol.  W,  383.  364.) 
In  1812  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  has  not  yet  wholly  recovered. 
It*  port  la  a  mere  roadstead,  open  to  the  X  and  E.,  and 
slightly  sheltered  to  the  W.  by  cape  Blanco.  Vessels  an- 
chor In  f 


there  is  a  considerable  surf,  the  holding-gToond  is 

Ijr  found  in  anchor*  and  cable*  are  seidw. 


GUAYMAS,  a  aeapnrt  town  of  Mexico,  state  Sonora,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  on  the  E.  ahore  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  230  m.  W.N.W.  El  Puerto;  lat.  27©  50" 
N.,  long.  112°  \v.  Pop.,  in  1898,  about  3000.  It  has  grown 
up  since  the  revolution,  and  owes  ita  origin  nnd  rise  to  Its 
magnificent  harbour,  the  best  In  Mexico.  This  inlet  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  200  vessels,  and  Is  sheltered  from 
all  winds  by  the  lofty  hills  which  surround  it,  and  the  island 
of  Paxaros,  which  forms  a  natural  breakwater  before 
Its  entrance.  Close  to  the  pier  there  are  five  falhome  wa- 
ter, and  deeper  soundings,  with  good  anchorage,  are  found 
a  short  distance  further  off  shore.  The  town  consisted,  in 
1836,  of  about  300  houses.  The  more  modem  are  Urge  anil 
well  built ;  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  mud,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  climate  is  healthy  though  hot.  Water,  with  provisions, 
hare  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  about 
3  m..  the  immediate  neighbourhood  being  arid  and  sterile. 

'  advantages  of  the  place  counter- 
will  probably  render  it  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  dtpit  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico :  It  being 
much  superior  as  a  port  to  either  Mazatlan  or  San  Bias,  and 
easier  of  access  thai 
Calcutta,  which,  fron 

the  Pacific,  seldom  make  the  Mexican  coast  8.  of  Guaymaa. 
At  this  port  and  Mazatlan.  Indeed,  all  the  trade  between 
Mexico  and  E.  Asia  is  now  transacted.  ( 
312,  313;  Hardf,  Tour,  i-c.) 
GUAYRA  (LA),  the  principal  seaport  town  of  the 
Venezuela.  Colombia,  gov.  Caraccaa,  on  the  CaribbcJ 
11  m.  N.N.W.  Caraccaas;  lat.  10°  36'  19"  N.,  long.  67°  6* 
45"  W.  Pop.  8000 Y  Humboldt  observes:  "The  siluation 
of  La  Guayra  is  very  singular,  and  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  Santa  Crux,  In  Tenerifle.  The  chain  of  mountains 
that  separates  the  port  from  the  high  valley  of  Caraccaa. 
descends  almost  directly  Into  the  aea ;  and  the  houses  of 
the  town  are  backed  by  a  wall  of  steep  rocks.  There 
scarcely  remains  100  or  140  fathom's  breadth  of  flat  ground 
between  this  wall  and  the  ocean.   The  town  is  commanded 


•  Majir  read*  tailed  under  lYnirian  i 
1m  rrroluiioa  of  ItOI.    There  «  sa  exeolk 
"*••"'•  apt;  mm  sl»  Sup.  u>  ( 


distance  off  shore ;  but  though  t 
surf,  the 

vessels  proper! 

driven  from  their  moorings.  The  trade  of  La  Guayn  u 
extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cot**  u> 
con,  Indigo,  and  hides.  The  imports  consist  principally  of 
manufactured  goods  from  England,  provisions  from  tha 
United  States,  with  wines,  ate.  The  town  is  unhealthy  ■ 
summer,  especially  to  strangers ;  and  it  Is  extremely  hot, 
the  mean  temp,  or  the  town  being  nearly  83°  Fah.  It  waa 
founded  by  Oaorio  in  1588.    [Humboldt  ;  Comm.  Diet.) 

GUBEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Brandea 
burg.  gov.  Frankfort,  cap.  ctrcof  same  name  on  the  Neiase, 
•r.  in.  S  H  E.  Krmkfort-on  the  Oder.  Pop.  9258.  It  is  tha 
seat  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  die.,  town,  and  dtstnet, 
u  board  of  inn *t  econoui) .  a  gymnasium,  axe.  It  is  oae  of 
the  most  {Kitiulous  and  nourishing  towns  in  the  gov. ;  and, 
besides  producing  woollen  nnd  linen  < tuffs,  yarn,  stoc Jungs, 
aw.,  has  tanneries,  water-mills,  and  a  copper  foundry,  aira 
building  dock?,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  w  ooi,  tad 
agnruliumi  produce:  it  baa  also  a  brisk  transit  trade. 

GUERNSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  channel,  belong 
ing  to  Great  Britain,  75  m.  8.  the  isle  of  Portland,  32  m.  EL 
the  coast  of  Normandy  In  France,  23  m.  S.W.  Alderney, 
and  15  m.  W.N.W.  Jersey.  Shape  triangular ;  greatest 
length  9  m. ;  breadth  3  m. ;  area,  16,000  acres.  Pop,  m 
1831,  24,349.  The  surface  of  ita  N.  part  La  level,  with  a 
low,  Irregular  line  of  coast;  but  the  8.  part  La  mure  lofty, 
varied  with  deep  gullies;  the  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous, 
presenting  fine  marine  scenery.  The  geological  forxasuioa 
is  almost  entirely  granitic,  and  quarries  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
at  Grande  Rocque,  are  extensively  worked;  on  the  IV.  *sde 
of  the  island,  trap-rocks  and  micaceous  schist  oeear.  There 
are  no  metals  of  any  kind.  The  climate,  thosaatli 
and  occasionally  very  moist,  Is  not  unhealthy.  The 
tera  are  mild,  snow  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  taore  thin 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  summer  heats  are  lea*  opprea 
sive  than  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France,  or  even  ■ 
the  8.W.  of  England.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  about 
800  to  370  j  prevailing  winds  are  E.  in  spring,  and  W.  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  water  is  excellent,  and 
arc  well  watered  by  streams  running  in 
wards  the  sea.  Guernsey,  in  point  of 
equal  Jersey,  neither  is  it  so  well  covered  with  I 
It  contains,  especially  in  the  N,  considerable 


waste,  or  imperfectly  reclaimed  land.  Hi 
crippled  by  Uic  almost  Infinite  division  of 
vary  here  from  five  to  twelve  acres,  30  acres  being  or, 
ercd  a  large  farm.  This  division  it  owing  to  the  law, 
which  gives  to  each  son  an  equal  share  of  his  father's  I 
ed  property.  Farms  of  seven  or  eight  acres, 
attached,  let  for  £G  in  the  country ;  but  near  St.  Peter  le- 
Port,  land  fetches  £9  or  £10  an  acre.  The  annual  grow* 
of  wheat  Is  estimated  at  4000  quarters :  the  growth  of  bar- 
ley amounts  to  3800  quarters.  These  quantities  supply 
only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  home  consumption,  the  defi- 
ciency being  made  up  by  importations  from  France  and  tha 
Baltic.  Barley,  some  yean  ago  used  for  bread.  Is  bow 
chiefly  employed  in  malting;  it  sells  for  about  12a.  the 
Guernsey  bushel  (55  lbs.  English).  Oats  and  rye  are  IrtrJa 
grown;  but  porsnepa,  beet-root,  and  potatoes  are  extensive- 
ly grown.  The  principal  manure  is  eratc,  a  kind  of  aea 
weed,  gathered  by  the  people  twloe  a  year.  With  the  ex 
ception  of  draining  marsh-lands,  several  hundred  aerea  of 
which  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  art  of  til i aft 
has  been  stationary  here  for  many  years.  Garden  prodo*. 
forms  a  main  part  of  the  cottager's  subsistence1.  Metros 
figs,  peaches,  and  even  oranges  are  abundant.  The  breed 
lng  of  cattle  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  farming :  tat 
price  of  Guernsey  cows  varies  from  £10  to  £16,  nceotthaa 
to  their  excellence,  and  they  yield  about  seven  pounds  of 
butter  weekly.  The  cows,  which  are  milked  three  time*  a 
day,  are  universally  tethered :  about  1  j  acres  being  reckon- 
ed aufficient  for  the  support  of  each.  The  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  foreign  breeds  is  strictly  enforced  .  aasi 
thus  the  purity  of  the  native  race  is  maintained.    H<«rs  are 

to  80  stone  weight. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Jersey, 
and  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  French  war.  In  IS* 
there  were  98  ships,  burden  10,025  tons.  Before  the  in  de- 
duction of  the  bonding  system,  Guernsey  was  used  by 
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ansa  is  aa  a  dtptt  for  foreign  wines  and  other  goods ;  be- 
tides which,  it  had  a  moat  extensive  smuggling  trade,  which, 
however,  has  now  wholly  ceased.  The  shipping  is  at  pres- 
ent chiefly  employed  in  exchanging  the  wines  of  Spain  and 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  sugar,  coffee,  splcee,  4ur..  of  S. 
America,  which  they  lake  to  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam,  and 
again  exchange  for  com.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
cider,  apple*,  potatoes,  building-stone,  and  wine ;  the  im- 
ports are  wheal  and  flour,  British  manufactures,  wine, 
sugar,  coder,  fee,  (For  particulars,  see  Jkrskv.)  There  are 
some  manufactures  in  Guernsey  of  cement,  bricks,  cordage, 
paper,  and  soap ;  but  all  on  n  small  scale. 

The  military  government  of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  represents  the  sovereign  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  States.  The  legislative  body,  called  the 
States,  is  composed  of  the  bailiff,  the  procurcur  or  attorney 
of  the  royal  court,  13  Jurats,  the  rectors  and  constables  of 
parishes,  total  32 ;  and  of  these  the  first  two  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  rectors  by  the  governor ;  while  the 
jurats  and  constables  arc  chosen  by  the  Islanders.  The 
States  vote  money  for  ordinary  public  expenses ;  but  new 
(axes  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  crown :  Indeed,  all  new 
laws  and  constitutional  changes  can  be  effected  only  by  ap- 
plication to  the  privy  council.  The  "  Royal  Court,"  the  su- 
preme tribunal,  consists  of  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown, 
mad  twelve  Jurats  elected  by  the  people.  The  language 
spoken  in  court  is  French.  Juries  are  not  known  ;  and  the 
powers  of  the  court  are  extensive,  undefined,  and  sometimes 
jppreeslvely  used.  Guernsey  is  a  deanery,  in  the  diocess 
or  Winchester,  and  comprises  eight  livings;  but  as  the 
great  tithes  belong  to  the  government,  the  clergy  are  wretch- 
edly  paid,  and  have  little  personal  Influence. 

The  natives  of  Guernsey,  like  those  of  Jersey  (both  of 
whom,  in  the  lower  ranks,  speak  a  Norman  patois),  are 
thrifty,  parsimonious,  clean  and  neat  in  person  and  dress, 
simple  iu  their  manners,  and  generally  honest.  They  are 
credulous,  many  still  believing  in  witchcraft.  The  cstab.  of 
schools,  however.  In  every  parish  lias  greatly  raised  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  lower  orders:  these  schools  have  been 
repaired,  and  are  partly  sup|N>rted  by  public  money.  Uueen 
Elizabeth's  college,  founded  In  1563,  and  greatly  enlarged 
In  1894  at  an  expense  of  £16,000,  is  now  In  n  flourishing 
•late,  and  furnishes  a  first-rate  classical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation to  about  300  student*,  at  an  expense  of  about  £12  a 
year  each.  The  improvement  of  this  establishment  Is  con- 
ducing materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Island,  both  by  its 
direct  influence  on  the  natives,  and  by  bringing  new  resi- 
dents from  Kngland. 

I  h  •  only  considerable  town  of  Guernsey  is  Petcr-le  Port, 
its  cap.,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  Pop.  In  1831, 
11,000.  Being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  it  looks  well 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  streets,  except  in  Hautevllle,  the 
modem  and  best  built  quarter,  are  narrow,  steep,  and  crook- 
ed, lined  with  old  and  very  lofty  houses.  The  chief  build- 
ings are,  (he  go\  eminent  house,  Queen  Elizabeth's  college, 
the  court-house,  the  town  hospital,  and  a  handsome  fish 
market.  The  par.  church  was  built  in  1313.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  two  piers,  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  trade  of 
the  place,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roadstead. 
Fort  George,  a  strong  fortress,  stands  J  m.  S.  of  the  (own. 

Guernsey,  as  well  as  the  other  channel  Islands,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  once  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  The  French  have  made  several  attempts  to 
capture  it.  but  without  success.  The  last  was  in  1780. 
Jnglin's  Channel  Islands;  Journal  of  EJuc,  vol.  vli..  etc) 
Guernsey,  county,  O.,  situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  676  aq.  m.  Named  from  the  island  of  Guern- 
sey, near  the  coast  of  France,  from  which  some  of  its  early 
settlers  came.  Wntercd  Ity  Wills  creek.  Grapes,  from 
which  wine  is  made,  Are  cultivated  on  the  sides  of  iu  hills. 
II  contained,  In  1840,  M,*5  neat  cattle.  41-V3  sheep,  3*,  86* 
swine  i  and  produced  407.319  bushels  of  wheat.  7335  of  rye, 
'  ©  of  Indian  corn.  13.773  of  buckwheat,  438.741  of  oats, 
84.«».»  of  potatoes,  1,774.139  pound*  of  tobacro.  34.420  of 
gar.  5.VHJB  bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  It  ' 
stores,  ten  Untiring-mills, 
sawmills,  eighteen  tanneries,  eight  distilleries,  two  potter- 
ies, one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  two  colleges, 
W  students,  two  academies,  PS  students,  sixty  three  schools, 
3081  scholars.    Pop.  27.74*.    Capital.  Cambridge. 

GUIANA,  GUYANA,  or  GUAVANA,  on  extensive  re- 
gion of  8.  America,  embracing,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  all 
the  territory  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  nnd  extend- 
ing between  4°  8.  and  rP  40*  N.,  and  long.  MP  and  tV»  W. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  (formerly  called 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Guayonn)  In- longs  to  the  Venezue- 
lan and  Brazilian  territories ;  and  the  term  Guiana  is  now 
generally  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  country  betxvecn 
Eat.  00  W  and  8°  iff  N.,  and  long.  57°  30  and  60<5  W  ,  divi- 
ded among  the  English.  Dntch,  and  French. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH),  is  the  most  westerly  portion  of 
mo  above  territory,  and  the  largest.  If  we  Include  within  Its 


limits  the  entire  territory  claimed  by  the  British.  The  lat 
ter  extends  between  lat.  IP  40'  and  8°  4u  \ ..  and  be  tweet 
the  57th  and  61st  deg.  of  W.  long.,  having  E.  Dutch  Gui 
ana,  from  which  It  Is  separated  by  the  Corentyn ;  S.  Bra 
ail;  W.  Venezuela;  and  N.  and  N.E.  the  Atlantic  This 
territory  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  76000  sq.  m. ;  but 
of  this  a  disputed  portion,  claimed  by  Brazil  and  Vi  ne 
zuela,  amounts  to  not  Jess  thaa  64,000  sq.  in.,  leaving  only 
about  13,000  sq.  in.  for  the  area  of  the  undisputed  British  ter- 
ritory. The  latter  has  the  Corentyn  on  the  K .,  and  the  Esse 
qui  bo  on  the  W.   Its  subdivisions,  pop.,  fee.,  are  aa  follows 


CoantiM. 

rsipulSIWB  (|9»I>. 

Waft* 

fno  Col. 

Total. 

Dtmtnn  . 
Euerguibo  . 

Bcrlur* 

(a.ooa 

570 

s^eo 

1.651 

IW 

74.SM 
JI.SW 

Total    .    |  i.Y.a 

H.OII    |    S4,»li    1  9S.4M 

Mr.  Schoniburgk  estimates  the  present  1-iu.  pop.  at 
(.16,000,  exclusive  of  17,000  aborigines. 

Physical  Orography. — An  alluvial  flat  extends  from  the 
coast  Inland,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about  10  to  40  no. 
terminating  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  sand-hills,  from  30  to 
120  ft.  high.  Parallel  with  this  range  run  several  detached 
groups  of  hills,  seldom  more  than  300  ft.  high,  which  cross 
the  Easequibo  In  lat.  6°  15',  being  continuous  with  the  Sier 
ra  Imaiaea  In  Venezuela.  About  lat  5°,  a  mountain  chain, 
composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  an 
offset  of  the  Orinoco  mountains,  runs  W.  to  E.  through  Gol- 
aim.  forming  large  cataracts  where  It  is  crossed  by  the  bed 
of  the  rivers,  and  rising  frequently  to  the  height  of  1000  ft 
above  the  wean.  About  a  degree  farther  8.  are  the  Paca 
which  in  a  similar  manner  run  W.  and 


E.,  and  are  of  primitive  formation.   This  chain  forms  many 
rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  larger  rivers,  nnd  contains  the 
sources  of  several  rivers  of  secondary  importance,  including 
the  Berbice  and  Massaroony.    Its  highest  point,  M.  Korai 
ma,  lat.  5°  V  30"  N„  long.  MP  47  W..  near  the  W.  i 


ity  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  British,  is  7500  ft.  high 
The  Conocou  or  Canucu  chain,  running  S.E..  connects  the 
Pacaraima  with  the  Sierra  A  carol.  The  latter  Is  a  densely 
wooded  chain  of  mountains,  forming  the  S.  boundary  oi 
Guiana,  and  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Am 
axon  and  Essequibo.  Mr.  Scbomburgk  estimated  the  ele 
vatlon  of  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain  at  4000  ft.  The 
Essequibo  and  Corentyn  rise  in  it. 

"The  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  of  British  Guiana 
la  on  a  level  with  the  hah  water  of  Uie  sea.  When  the* 
lands  are  drained,  banked,  and  cultivated,  they  consolidate, 
and  become  fully  a  foot  below  it.  It  requires,  therefore, 
unremitting  attention  to  the  dams  nnd  sluices,  to  keep  out 
the  sea,  one  inundation  of  which  destroys  n  sugar  estate  for 
I--  months,  and  a  coffee  one  for  six  years.  The  original  cost 
of  damming  and  cultivating  Is  fully  paid  by  the  first  crop, 
and  the  duration  of  the  crops  la  from  30  to  50 years ;  so  that, 
though  great  capital  is  required  for  the  first  outlay,  the 
comparative  expense  of  cultivation  Is  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  that  of  the  (W.  India)  Mauds,  notwithstanding  thai 
the  expense  of  works,  buildings,  and  machinery,  may  be 
treble  or  quadruple,  being  built  on  an  adequate  scale  foi 
half  a  century  of  certain  production. "  [Hilkouse  on  Lht 
Warov  J.ntiU,  Ac.  Grow.  Jour*-,  iv.,  333.) 

Between  the  first  and  second  chains  of  hills  are  some  ex 
tensive  savannas,  which  approach  the  seashore  E.  of  the 
river  Berbice.   8.  of  the  Pacaraima  chain  and  the  Rupu 
noony  are  others  still  more  extensive,  but  not  so  well  water 
cd.  In  the  latter  region  are  situated  the  small  lake  of  Amocti 
and  the  frontier  settlement  of  Plrara.   With  the  exception 
of  these  savannas,  and  the  swamps  on  the  Berbice,  the  in 
:  dor  is  mostly  covered  with  hill  ranges  and  dense  forests. 

The  greatest  slope  of  the  country  Is  towards  the  N.,  In 
which  direction  run  the  principal  rivers.  The  chief  of 
is  the  Easequibo,  which  rises  In  the  Sierra  Acarai. 
40  m.  N.  the  equator,  and  discharges  Itself  into  the 
by  an  actuary  nearly  SO  m.  wide,  after  a  course  ol 
at  least  620  m  Iu  entrance  is  much  impeded  by  shoals, 
and  it  Is  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  for  only  about  50  in 
from  its  mouth.  According  to  the  volume  of  water,  lt> 
current  Is  more  or  less  strong,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than 
four  knots  an  hour,  even  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
Corentyn  rises  about  lat  1°  30\  and  long.  57©.  and  dis 
charges  Itself  by  an  actuary  20  m.  wide.  Between  these 
two  rivers  run  the  Berbice  and  the  Demarara;  the  former 
may  be  ascended  for  165  m.  by  vessels  drawing  7  ft.  water 
the  latter  is  navigable  for  85  m.  above  Georgetown,  which 
is  situated  near  Its  mouth.  The  Mazaruni,  Cuyum,  k.c. 
affluents  of  the  Essequibo,  are  the  other  principal  streams 
All  the  large  rivers  bring  down  great  quantities  of  detntu-, 
which  being  deposited  around  their  mouths  and  estuaries 
renders  the  whole  coast  shoal.  For  12  or  15  m. 
the  mud  bottom  is  covered  by  only  3  or  4  ft.  water. 
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GUIANA  (BRITISH.) 


Otology  and  Mtnrr&l*. — These  deposits  around  the  coast 
i  deep  strata  of  strung  day  of  different  kinds,  alter- 
nating with  other*  of  Mad,  and  bed*  of  small  shells ;  and 
these  again  upon  a  granllic  fonnation,  which  begins  to  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  in  the  second  chain  of  mountains. 
The  granite  rocks  la  the  Interior  often  assume  the  roost  im 
imsing  and  singular  forms ;  mural  precipice*,  with  cascades 
1400  or  1300  ft  high,  descending  over  them  j  granite  boul- 
ters of  huge  size  spread  over  extensive  tracts,  ate. ;  and  hi 
at.  2°  55'  la  a  natural  pyramid,  called  the  AUrmipu,  wood- 
ed to  the  height  of  350  ft.,  and  rising  from  that  I  mm  in 
naked  grandeur  to  an  elevation  of  about  900  ft.  M.  Bcboni 
mrgk  gives  a  sketch  of  this  pyramid  in  the  Ottg.  Jtmm. 
163.  The  other  chief  rocks  are  porphyry,  and  various  kind* 
>f  trap,  gneiss,  clayslale,  sandstone,  coloured  ochres,  ate. ! 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  limestone,  and  its  modification*, 
r races  of  Iron  axe  frequent,  but  none  of  the  precious  metals 
has  been  discovered.  Next  to  granite,  excellent  pipe  and 
uther  clays  are  the  moat  valuable  mineral  |irnducta. 

Utssafe.— The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  George 
I  own  to  61°  •£  Fahr.,  the  maximum  1W°.  the  minimum  74° 
on  the  coast.   Two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  constitute  the 
changes  of  the  year.   The  great  dry  season  begins  towards 
the  end  of  August,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Nov.,  after 

end  of  Jan. 


town  and  other  seaport  towns  has  beet  rmj »  ar/miw 
by  the  refuse  suffered  to  collect  and  4*at>u\yn*  oo  ttf 

FrgrtabU  PrmdurU. — The  forests- asosid  wtoh  t/r«  u( 
immense  sire,  including  the  ssera  ctcatss,  tisari  or  #no 
heart,  asd  many  others,  yielding  die  moat  valassi*  auto 
and  an  abundance  of  medicinal  plants,  4yes«*ti  mm 
others  of  excellent  quality  for  cabinet  mai to*  Awe*.* 
extenslveijr  used  la  the  colouring  of  cheese,  pwri  siU  t 
profusion  oo  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Coreotya.  Taw  ait 
nitieent  specimen  of  the  American  Flora,  the  fufmt  h 
gia,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bcbaanbarfk.  an  the  anti  * 
the  Berbice.  J»*rn.)    Another  utdirsoao  uu. 

downing  of  mention.  Is  the  hei-mrrm,  a  psptiflaaremiat. 
the  root  of  which  contains  a  powerful  narcotic,  tui  «  m 
mnnly  used  by  the  Indians  in  polsoamg  walen  le  w»  tv 
fish.  The  Indians  beat  the  root  with  heavy  stan.  bM  |  s 
in  shreds,  like  coarse  hemp;  they  then  Inf ear  a.  au an* 
the  infusion  over  the  area  of  the  rim  or  pool  lasts*,  k 
about  JO  minutes,  every  fish  within  its  iirlia«ac«  ran  » Ik- 
surface,  and  to  either  taken  by  the  hand  or  irx*  * 
row*.  A  solid  cubic  foot  of  the  mot  will  auasa  uia  i 
water,  and  not  deteriorate  i 

Wild 

hog,  tapir,  many  kinds  of  deer,  tu~,  i 
to  met  v 

by  the 


ad  not  deteriorate  the  fish,  (ifttt^  In  W-Jwr.i 
jtniwuU.—The  jaguar,  puma,  pereart  axt  rt 
ir,  many  kinds  of  deer,  etc.,  abound  is  Coasi  ft 


from  200  to  300  la 
vely  annoying. 
Owasierer.— The  folio  wing  to  aa  accouatof  fiessads* 
of  the  staple  product*  of  British  Uoiana.  laiaorteJ 

during  each  of  the  six  yean  eadtor  «i  10 


Article*. 

1834. 

1835. 

1830. 

1837. 

1836. 

in 

Sugar  (cat) 
Rum  (gallons) 
Molasses  (ewt.) 
Coffee  (lbs.)  . 
Cotton  (do»i  . 
Arrowroot  (do.) 

777,971 
1,334.970 

303,666 
2,527.648 
1,298,789 
6,548 

866,861 
1,990,656 

227.007 
3.166,091 
1,140361 
9.973 

1,077,846' 
2,004.588 
264,306 
3,467.442 
1,060.607 
10.009 

94:U»rJ 
1,482,129 

299.824 
5,116.643 

30W17 
1,204 

635.300 
1,508.946 

253,477 
3,799,998 

063.639 

0,723 

isti-i: 

am  , 

mm 

&  1 

The  tout  value  of  the  exports  which.  In  1B36,  amounted 
'a,  £4,135,379,  in  1839  amounted  to  only  £986.013.  Nearly 
Jie  whole  are  sent  to  Oreat  Britain  or  to  British  America 
W.  Indies.  The  value  of  the  British  and  foreign 
if  each  of  the  live  years  ending  with 


1836,  was 


i»ai. 

1KB. 

ism. 

l"£\i 

IH3S 

'  U 

£ 

L. 

L 

L. 

SJM» 

3*1.530 

«.i  Ml 

ttljTT 

km, vat 

ias.ftM 

sao.iTi 

I03.T45 

TnUl 

STS.Itt* 

In  1836,  716  ship*,  of  the  burden  of  111,425  tons,  entered  ; 
and  728,  of  the  burden  of  1 16,005  tons,  cleared  out.  Thero 
are  at  present  four  steam-boats  In  the  colony,  the  largest. 


of  90 

protected, 
and  Engl  I 


rallwaynfrom^Lp^&\l* 
e  arc  about  250  m  .  of  public  iww*./*4 
asures,  and  Bpantob,  Dotck  ai*  K*- 
money  are  In  use. 

Resource*  ami  Industry —The  property  aasaifl' 
by  the  product*  of  the  soil,  trades,  roanmVtaiw.  3 
estimated  at  jC3,7»,100 ;  the  value  of  the  public  uip* 
property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  at  iSiflOW  '» 
staples  of  Uie  colony  are  at  present  nursr,  csV-  »:  "J 
ton ;  tl»e  two  latter  were  formerly  almost  excise  r" 
but  their  culture  to  now  In  a  great  measure  **arnrm  r 
Uiat  of  the  sugar  cane.  , 
The  following  Is  a  statement  of  (he  qoaatloa  a  W 
product*  raised  in  the  colony  from  1832  to  l&  tad*-'1 


Articles. 

1832. 

\-:a. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

l» 

11*  «2 

vac 
«i« 

Sugar  (lbs.) 
Rum  (gallon.)  . 
Molars  (do.)  . 
Coffee  (lbs.) 
Cotton  (do.)  . 

96.381.959 

4S473 
6,410.535 
1.157.709 

99.100,627 
W16.I38 
5,121.301 
4,49a596 
954,957 

8l.085.4Kl 
2.63 1.630 
3,288  566 
3,035  556 
926,944 

107^66.405 
3.743.tW7 
3,iaV421 
3.065.742 
867,942 

I07j«.r,.249 
2.9H0.296 
4.0a."..5«9 
3,875.73-2 
656\902 

99,851. 1»5 
1^75*0 

803900 

The  coast  regions  are  the  only  parts  cultivated  for  sugar ; 
but  many  tracts  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  eoually  well  fit- 
ted for  that  purpose  ;  coffee,  also,  to  grown  only  on  the  const, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Schomburgk,  no  tract  appears  better 
•nited  for  It  than  the  central  ridge  of  the  mountains. 

The  Indians  have  generally  some  indigenous  cotton  grow- 
ing round  their  huts,  and  among  the  Mocusi*  (on  the  Rupu- 
nunl)  it  h  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  comes  to  per- 
fection in  moat  parts  of  the  colony ;  but  Is  cultivated  by  the 
colonists  only  oo  the  coasts,  and  even  there  it  has  of  late 
been  nearly  abandoned,  the  planters  being  undersold  by 
those  of  the  U.  Stales.  There  are  numerous  other  product-, 
which  as  yet  neither  form  articles  of  export,  nor  of  internal 
consumption,  for  which  both  the  soil  and  climate  arc  suita- 
ble, and  which  might  be  raised  with  advantage,  were  it  not 
for  the  want  of  labour.  Among  these  are  nee,  maize,  In- 
dina  millet,  Victoria  wheal,  cocoa,  vanilla  (a  native  of  Gui- 
ana), tobacco,  cinnamon,  dec.  Between  the  Berbice  and 
the  Enaequibo  there  is  n  tract  of  many  thousand  acres,  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  constant  Irrigation,  on  a  small  portion 
of  which  three  crops  a  year  have  been  repeatedly  raised  : 
but  at  present  It  is  nearly  all  a  complete  wilderness,  and 
will  so  continue  till  labour  becomes  more  abundant  and 
The  coast  region,  which  to  covered  by  a  deep 


I  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  forming  what  i*  eaW  »  rt* 
soil,  Is  so  extremely  fertile  that  6000  and  eree  *»'  !>' 
sugar,  and  from  90,000  In  30,000  lbs.  of  pUnaiat,  w  «* 
limes  produced  on  an  acre  ;  but  to  calttvair  chkt  svrL » 
and  embankments  ns  before  stated  are  aetcaurr  it-  - 
culture  it  conducted  at  a  great  outlay,  and  on  Urn 
I     In  the  article  America  (p.  81),  notice  ha>  tori  ^ 
of  the  vast  increase  of  the  homes  and  rattle  earriei  tU 
'  from  Europe.   Large  herds  of  both  wander      *  * 
I  wide  but  ill-watered  savannas  beyond  the  Patartnu  » 
with  little  exception,  have  hitherto  adorded  rood  «*" 
beasts  of  prey.    The  savannas  between  the  Bert*'  * 
liemerara  occupy  upwards  of  3000  sq.  m. ;  thw  vr  '■L 
"  ith  nutmioui  grasses,  plentifully  'nitalcd.amarsM^ 
with  shady  woods.   Were  these  stocked  with  raw '>„ 
the  interior,  beef  might  be  obtained  as  cheaply  **«** 
I  Suites.   From  1800  to  9000  individuals.  7  10tb» 
I  employed  in  cutting  timber,  which  i*in  great  demsw 
the  colony,  though  Its  export  has  hitherto  been  yf!^ ,e 
Since  1837,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  »  } 
llties  of  the  staples  grown  and  exported:  6c 
1839,  as  compared  wkh  those  <4 1636.  preseaiint  w  _ 
mous  deflciency  of  nearly  XI, 150.000'  Plftrex'"^ 
have  probably  conspired  to  bring  1 ' 
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,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  la  mainly  aurri- 
i  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  aversion  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  to  severe  labour.  It  iv  Indeed,  not  a 
little  surprising .  that  any  other  result  abould  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  their  emancipation.  It  was  all  but  contra- 
dictory and  absurd  to  suppose  that  people  with  few  wants, 
occupying  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility,  lying  under  n 
burning  sun,  should  voluntarily  and  heartily  engnge  in  la- 
bour, which  Is  both  severe,  nod  associated  In  their  minds 
with  the  most  degrading  recollections.   We  believe.  In- 

,  that  It  will  be  found  wholly  impossible,  except 
pecul 

its  present  plan,  in  tropical 
Hayti, 


deed,  I 

peculiar  circumstances,  to  carry  on  the  culture  of  sugar  on 

tea,  by  the  agency  of  really 
the  most  Important  and 


•reductive  of  all  the  sugar  colonies,  does  not  now  produce 
i  single  ^pounxi^welght  of  £»f*r!  »j>diuch.  most  probably, 

**b^U  400  m1uSle»*werel  iropS 
liana  ;  and  iMJMin  said  to  b£Jjuk'l, 


that  this  wan,  In  effect,  a  revival  of  the 

practice  has  In  consequence 


continued.  At  present,  therefore,  many  thousand  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  soil  are  lying  waste'  for  want  of  hands. 
Mr.  Schomborgk  reports  that  the  number  of  abandoned e* 
tnies  in  tilt;  <  orentyn  amounts  to  Set  out  of  80!  (p.  136.) 
M  urufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

Gswastcxf,  *>c— The  government  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor and  a  court  of  policy,  consisting,  besides  the  governor 
•T  dsn  chief  justice,  attorney -general,  collector  of  the  ens- 
turns,  and  government  secretary,  and  an  equal  number  of  un- 
official persons  elected  from  the  colonists  by  the  college  of 
electors.  This  college  is  a  body  of  seven  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  inhab.  tor  life,  whose  qualification  Is  the 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £5  sterling  a  year.  The 
anonVisI  members  of  the  court  of  policy  serve  for  three 
years,  and  go  out  by  rotation.  There  1*  a  college  of  finan- 
cial representative-.  ■>(  six  uiemlierft,  with  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  the  members  of  the  college  of  electors,  chosen  by 
the  Inhab.  for  two  year*.  The  court  of  policy  decides  oa 
all  An  uncial  regulations;  but  when  they  nave  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  expenses  lor  the  year,  and  the  mode  of  tax- 
ation and  the  ditf<  rent  items  have  fieen  discussed  and  acce- 
ded to  by  a  majority,  the  estimates  arc  handed  over  to  the 
financial  representative's,  who,  in  concert  with  the  court  of 
policy,  examine  the  charge*.  In  the  combined  court  every 
member,  whether  ot  the  court  of  policy  or  financial  repre- 
sentatives, has  an  equal  vote.  The  court  of  policy,  com- 
bined with  the  financial  representatives,  having  approved  of 
and  sanctioned  the  ways  and 
lew.  The  governor  not 

1  of  policy,  b 


civil 


sad  means,  they  are  passed  int. >  a 
only  has  a  casting  vole,  as  presl- 
K  but  an  absolute  veto  on  all  laws 
used  by  a  majority.  The  king  in  council  may 
sallow  aay  law  passed  in  the  colony.  The  supre 
mrt  consists  of  a  chief  judge,  two  puisne  judges,  a 
i  registrar,  and  accountant.  It  Is  a  court  of  apn 
«  rolls  court  In  each  co.,  in  which  one  of  the  } 


appeal  from 
judges  of 

i  court  presides.  The  laws  nf  Holland,  but  par- 
rly  the  taws,  statutes,  and  resolutions  of  the  stales- 
fcnmil,  are  followed  by  the  judges  of  the  court  In  giving 
judgment.  Appeal  from  the  supreme  court.  In  matters  above 
£500,  lies  to  the  king  In  council.  The  supreme  criminal 
court  is  composed  of  three  civil  judges  and  three  assessors, 
chosen  by  ballot.  Its  judgments  are  decided  upon  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voles,  and  are  delivered  In  open  court.  Inferior 
si  courts  are  holden  by  the  sheriflsof  each  county, 
i  three  magistrates  are  associated.  Special  ma- 
,  appointed  from  England,  decide  between  the  nias- 
latjoarcr*  In  the  diner  en  t  districts  ;  three  superln- 
i  of  rivers,  and  six  post-holders  are  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Indians  In  the  Interior.  There  are  at 
present  18  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  two  of  that 
of  Holland,  five  Ron. Cat h..  flv.  oi  the  <  'hutch  ••(' oti-  mi 
and  several  of  Protestant  dissenting  sects.  The  provision 
for  the  different  religious  establishments  In  1»W.  amounted 
k>  x~i  Sf4"J  In  l<V.  ll.rWI  prr-ons  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  The  military  force  consists  at 
present  of  one  regiment  of  the  line,  and  a  detachment  of 
another.   The  colonial  militia  lias  been  disbanded. 

The  public  revenue  1st  derived  from  taxes  on  produce ;  on 
Income*  of  500  dollars  and  upward  ;  on  Imports  not  of  the 
origin  or  manufacture  of  (treat  Britain  ;  and  from  assessed 
taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  wine  and  spirit  licence--.  Ac.  In 
IKM.  It  amounted  altogether  to  £100.081.  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £11X940.  The  portion  of  the  00  millions  sterling 
(ailing  to  this  colony,  as  compensation  for  the  freedom  of 

..nvr-.  amour,,,,!  to  XI  UM* 

The  only  town*  worthy  of  men  Hon  are  Georgetown  and 
Xew-.Amsterdam.  Georgetown,  formerly  Stabroek.  the  cap. 
and  seat  oi  government,  is  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Oetmenrn, 


b*rgk,  73.)  Except  Water  street,  which  is  built  close  t< 
the  river,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  traversed  by  canals 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  iha 
did  c  roofs,  having  verandahs  and  porticoes 

and  uf'in,|.  •  gardens  separated  by  trenches.  An  edi 
fice  facing  the  river,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed,  which  coo 
the  colony  upward  of  £5000,  comprises  all  the  govern 
ment  offices :  near  it  are  the  Scotch  church,  market -linu*c 
and  town  guard  house.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  ncai 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  fort  William  Frederic,  a  small 
mud  fort.  A  handsome  Gothic  church,  to  cost  £13,000.  is 
new  In  course  of  erection  at  Georgetown  ;  another  Kprv.n 
pal  church  stands  on  the  parade  ground,  besides  whkb  i 
has  a  Kom.  Catholic  cathedral.  Wesleyan  chapel,  thref 

.  a  colonial  ho* 
•s  hospital,  n  savings'  bank,  two 
Rhops  md 
of  nil  kinds  pleu 
til u I  j  no  duty  being  laid  on  English  merchandise.  The 
markets  are  good,  and  a  new  market  house  Is  being  erected 
New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Herbiee.  in  let.  6°  15'  N.,  long.  57^ 
27  W.,  extending  obout  1J  rn.  along  the  river,  Is  Intersected 
by  canals,  and  has  about  3000  inhab.    It  haa  English. 
Scotch,  and  Dutch  churches,  Rom.  Cath.  and  We,!.  , 
chapels,  a  free  school,  court  house,  barracks,  fort, 
commodious  wharfs  and  warehouses,  and  two 
bunks.   It  ts  lees  unhealthy  than  Georgetown. 

History. — According  to  some.  I'olumbos  discovered  Gni- 
ana  in  1496;  others  give  that  honour  to  Vasco  Nunex,  in 
1504.  The  Dutch,  who  were  Its  first  European  settlers,  es 
tabliahed  some  settlements  near  the  Pomeroon  and  else 
where  in  its  neighbourhood,  In  1580,  and  several  farther  to 
the  E.  a  few  years  afterword.  The  English  began  to  form 
settlements  about  1830.  Most  of  Uniana,  however,  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  till  1796;  when  Demernra 
and  Esscqulbo  surrendered  to  the  English.  They  were  re- 
stored to  the  Batavinn  republic  In  Irnri;  nnd  retaken  by  the 
British  in  1H03.  The  territory  called  British  Guiana  has 
belonged  to  us  ever  since  that  period ;  that  called  Dutch 
Guiana  was  given  up  to  Holland  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war.  (Sckombmrgk'a  Hrititk  (iumnn  ;  Sckomlmrgk, 
Httkontt.  4-e.,  in  Oecg.  Jour*.,  vols.  U.,  ill.,  i v.,  vi.,  vii.,  x. ) 

GUIANA  (DUTCH).  This  territory  Is  Intermediate 
both  in  size  and  position,  between  British  and  French  Gul 
ana.  It  extends  between  the  2d  and  6th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  53d  and  5?lh  deg.  W.  long.,  having  E.  French  Guiana 
from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Marony,  8.  Brazil,  W 
the  Coreutyn,  which  divides  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  N. 
the  Atlantic.  Length,  N.  to  tf .,  250  m. ;  average  breadth 
about  155  m.  Area  about  3H.500  sq.  m.    (.Stern.)    Pop.  ex 

whom 


wny  i 

groes.  and  were  very  troublesome  during  the  past  century 
they  have  now,  however,  adopted  much  more  settled  hab 
its  than  formerly,  and  receive  annual  presents  of  weapons , 
anna,  sxc.,  from  the  Dutch,  the  territory  they  occupy  form- 
ing a  kind  of  military  frontier  to  the  colony.   The  physical 
geography,  climate,  productions,  fee  of  Dutch  Guiana,  arc 
pretty  much  the  sane  aa  those  of  the  British  colon v  above 
described.   All  the  rivers  have  a  N.  direction ;  the  chief  Is 
the  Surinam,  which  runs  thtough  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  falls  Into  the  Atlantic,  nfu-r  a  course  of  nearly  300  m 
It  gives  iu  name  to  the  N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  Is 
navigable  for  luge  ships  for  about  4  league*  from  the 
coast.   Paramaribo  Is  situated  near  its  mouth.    About  50 
ships  are  employed  in  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the 
colony  to  Europe,   bugar  is  the  chief  staple,  and  about 
25,000.000  lbs.  arc  produced  annually  ;  the  export  of  codec 
may  be  estimated  at  about  4.000,000  lbs.  a  year ;  cocoa,  col 
Ion,  rice,  cassav  >.  >  am*,  4lc., are  also  grow  n  in  considerable 
ntiful  supplies  of  various  descriptions  of 
Is  for  cabinet  work,  with  guns,  balsams 
c  procured  from  the  interior.  Provisions 
lured  good*  are  iiiiporb-d  from  Holland 
i  Imp.flcd  from  the  I  idled  States,  to 
yrup  ami  rum:  there  is  mine  com 
merce  with  the  W.  Indies,  and  a  smuggling  trade  is  carried 
on  with  t  'olombia.   The  government  Is  vested  in  a  governor 
general  and  a  high  council.   The  cap.  and  seal  of  govern 
ment  la  Paramaribo,  a  town  of  20,000  Inhab.,  three  fourth* 
of  whom  are  blacks,  or  of  mixed  descent.   It  Is  neatly  laid 
out  In  the  Dutch  style,  and  has  R.  Catholic.  English,  and 
Lutheran  churches,  a  German  and  a  Portuguese  Jewish 
synagogue,  aa  exchange,  4tc..  and  la  the  centra  of  the  trade 
of  the  colony.   The  furl  of  Zcelandia,  a  little  N.  of  the 
town,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  seat  of  most 
of  the  government  establishments. 
GHANA   I  It  EM  Ml  -This,  which  Is  the  most  E.  and 
Uett  division  of  Gstlann,  lies  between  the  2d  and  6th 
tt.,  and  51*  and  54*  deg.  W.  long,  having  E.  and 


quantities ;  and  ; 
limber,  nnd  of  n 
run i  other  drugs 
arms,  and  manufacture 
provisions  are  also  In 
which  the  exports  are 
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i.  Brazil,  W.  Dutch  Guiana,  and  N.  and  N.E.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  X.  In  S„  830  m. .  breadth  varying  from  100  to  190 
m.  Area,  27,560  sq.  ui.  Pop.,  in  1837,  free,  5056 ;  slaves, 
t6.598  ;  total,  81.648,  rx.  garrison  and  colonial  fane  lion  aries. 
The  coast 
fertility, 


plain  (***«««  urrts)  is  an  alluvial  tract  of  ex 
y,  intcrape-scd  with  a  few  isolated  hill*,  oppa 
•enlly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  some  ranges  of  low  hillock*, 
lite  uplands  {urret  U*Ut)  are  also  very  fertile,  their  soil 
being  generally  argillaceous,  more  or  less  interallied  with 
granite,  sand,  and  tufa,  and  In  some  parts  highly  ferrugi- 
oous.  The  mountain  chains  run  E.  and  W. ;  they  are  al- 
most wholly  granite,  but  nowhere  reach  any  great  eleva- 
tion ;  in  the  centre  of  the  colony  they  rise  from  1600  to  2000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Few  coontrie*  are  more 
I  watered.  There  are  upward  of  30  riven  of  tol- 
,  all  of  which  have  a  X.  course.  Their  mouths 
cted  by  sand  bunks,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  en- 
of  vessels  drawing  more  than  18  or  15  ft.  water; 
they  cease  to  be  navigable,  except  for  canoes,  at  a  distance 
of  from  45  to  60  m.  Inland.  In  the  rainy  season  they  Inun- 
date the  low  country  to  a  great  extent,  but  are  then  innavi- 
gable from  their  rapidity.  The  coasts  ore  low,  and,  except 
at  the  river  mouths,  ships  cannot  approach  the  shore. 
There  Is  only  one  roadstead,  that  of  Cayenne,  where  ves- 
sels can  ride  in  security.  Several  small  rocky  or  wooded 
Islands  lie  off  the  coast,  among  which  Is  Cayenne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oaapoh,  on  which  the  cap.  is  built.  The  cli- 
mate is  similar  to  that  of  Brili*h  Guiana  (which  see) ;  but 
the  coast  lands  appear  to  be  less  unhealthy.  About  50  or  60 
m.  from  the  coast  the  country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast 
forests.  The  low  lands  are  in  great  part  uncleared,  and 
covered  with  underwood.  The  settled  and  occupied  lands 
were  dispersed  in  le38  aver  a  surface  of  830  sq.  leagues,  or 
shout  1-SOih  part  only  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  the 
rest  of  which  Is  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  roving  Indians 
The  cultivated  lands,  slaves  employed  on  them,  and  amount 
>f  produce  at  the  same  period,  were  thus  estimated : 
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wn*  Introduced  by  the  earliest 
has  been  greatly  extended  since  1829;  it  is 
on  the  low  lands,  where  the  mean  annual  pro- 
of a  hectare  of  good  nmI  \*  estimated  at  SOT" 
There  are  from  30  to  40  large 
facture  of  sugar,  and  in  all 
,  87  of  which  were,  in  1*36,  worked  by  steam. 
M  U  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  W.  Indies,  and  its  cul- 
ture has  rnther  diminished  of  lot*  years.  Cotton,  cocoa, 
nrnalto,  and  vanilla,  are  indigenous.  In  the  low  lands. 
(Kim  885  to  350  kilog.  per  hectare  Is  the  mean  annual  pro- 
duce of  cotton.  The  clove  succeed*  pretty  well,  especially 
on  the  uplands;  other  spices  have  met  with  only  doubtful 
success.  Cocoa  Is  unlit  for  the  French  markets,  and  roost 
of  what  Is  grown  Is  exported  to  the  U.  States  ;  indigo  and 
tobacco  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  Manioc,  rice,  maize, 
bananas,  ate,  are  grown,  but  the  quantities  produced  fluctu- 
ate greatly,  and  ore  often  Insufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. In  1837  there  were  about  13,000  head  of  live  stock, 
principally  black  cattle.  Manufactured  goods  ore  Imported 
from  France.  Building  docks  for  small  vessels,  employ 
about  170 slaves;  and  there  are  several  brick  and  tile  yards. 
The  price  of  an  artisan's  labour  varies  from  3  to  6  fr.  a  day. 
The  trade  Is  Increasing :  In  1636,  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  France  and  her  colonies  amounted  to  3,675, 163  fr.,  and 
those  from  foreign  countries  to  569.353  fr.,  making  a  total 
of  3,363,510  francs.  The  principal  articles  exported,  and 
their  value,  In  the  same  year,  were  ns  follows : 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  3,191,752  fr. 

nearly  the  whole  being  shipped  for  France  or  her  colonies. 
Fort)  two  French  vessels,  of  the  a#gr(«>iu>  burdea  of  4711 
tons,  entered ;  and  45  of  the  burden  of  7930  tons,  left  ti» 
colony  in  lfcCW,  besides  .which  S3  foreign  vessels  catered, 
and  19  depurted. 

French  Guiana  is  divided  into  3  district*,  those  of  Car 
enue  and  Sinnamary  ;  and  14  communes,  composing  6  elec- 
toral arroodisscments,  and  sending  16 deputies  to  thecutoanl 
council.  Cayenne,  the  seat  of  government  (which  tec},  a 
the  only  town  worth  notice.  The  government  is  vested  a 
a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  council  of  7  of  the  mghea 
official  functionaries;  and  the  colonial  council,  cssssspaasd  ef 
16  members,  elected  for  5  years,  by  inhab.  of  Frenck  to 
v-i  mi.  35  years  of  age,  born,  or  having  resided  in  Goiana  to 
3  years,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  ot  SOU  fr.  i 
year,  or  the  possessors  of  property  to  the  value  of  30,009  ft 
Number  of  electors  in  1836,311.  The  public  revenue.  Ar- 
rived chiefly  from  taxes  on  slaves  ana  domestics, 
taxes,  customs,  export  duties,  patents, 
sale  of  government  la 
In  1837.  to  355.338  fr. ; 
year  was  1,446,710  fr. 

Same  French  adventurers  first  settled  at  Cayenne  is  1404; 
and  with  only  a  few  short  Interruptions  from  the  Dtfct 
and  English,  the  French  held  that  station  and  the  res',  of 
the  colony  till  )fW;  it  was  then  taken  possession  of  to  the 
English  and  Portuguese,  and  held  by  the  latter  ctii  ISA 
when,  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restjros 
lo  France.    (.Verier*  smr  lu  ColnUs  I'ran;aittt.  U%f*.  it 

GUlEXXR,  one  of  the  pro  vs.  into  which  Franc?  sras  *- 
vided  previously  to  the  Revolution.  It  was  situated  is  tot 
S.W.  part  of  the  kingdom  on  both  sides  the  Girrwde.  a&Js 
now  distributed  among  the  depts.  of  the  Girondc,  Lotet- 
Garonne,  Dordogne,  Lot,  and  Aveyrosu 

GU1LDERLAXD,  p.  t..  Albany  co..  N.  Y.,  9  m.  W.at 
bany,  379  W.  Organised  in  1803.  Drained  by  Xoraua* 
kill.  It  contains  fifteen  stores,  one  fulling- mill,  one  »oode> 
factor}-,  one  tannery  ;  650  scholars  in  schools.    Pop.  3TW. 

GUILDFORD,  a  pari.  bur.  and  market  town  of  EcjlxaA 
co.  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap,  hand.  Woking.  <w  Lbs 
Wey,  27  m.  8.W.  London.  Pop.  of  the  tows  <  ISM !.  4688 
Guildford,  as  seen  from  the  W.,  has  an  impels*  appear- 
ance, being  principally  situated  on  the  cWJinry  of  a  i 
down,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Wey. 
bridge  of  five  arches.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
and  well-built,  but  Inconveniently  steep, 
crossed  by  several  other  streets  of  ii  " 
has  the  appearance 
expected  to  Increase."  (i 
paved,  lighted  with  gas, 
up  from  the  river.  It  has  three  parish 
cleat  structures ;  a  handsome  co.  hail, 
chamber,  a  gaol,  rebuilt  in  1785;  chapels  belc 
tuts,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Rom.  Catholics, 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  with  aa  <=- 
dowment  for  a  scholar  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  I 
chnrity-school,  at  which  35  boys  are  educated  and  ciotnei; 
and  a  theatre.  Guildford  was  a  residence  ot"  the  Aagts- 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  ruined  keep  of  a  castle,  consnnag  a* 
a  quadrangular  tower,  70  ft.  high,  and  built  of  that  ~tt 
stone,  and  Roman  bricks,  forms  a  picturesque  object  at  I 
S.  extremity  of  the  town.  The  traces  of  an  ancient  [ 
are  also  clearly  discoverable.  Since  the  |M4»*M|  of  tat 
Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act,  Guildford  has  been  i-*- 
erned  by  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  ts  mayor,  and  13  cosa 
sell  or*.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  the  ih»>t-s  is  to 
summer  circuits  here  and  at  Croydon  alternately.  Geto 
ford  has  cent  3  mem*,  to  the  H.  oi  C.  since  (he  time  ot  aa- 
ward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  the  right  ejCcWtl 
was  in  the  freeholder*  and  freemen  resident  tn  the  %o*n. 
paying  scot  and  lot.  The  Boundary  Act  considerably  ex 
tended  the  limit*  of  the  pari,  bar.,  which  had,  in  1831,  a  jwa 
of  4833.  Ki-cjstered  electors,  in  1830,  431.  Corparsssx 
revenue  >:  1  <fJ ;  XI 303.  Guildford  has  a  considerable  crssk 
with  th<-  metropolis  in  corn,  timber,  malt,  ate.,  sect  to  La 
don  by  the  Wey.  Market-day.  Saturday,  for  corn,  sad 
other  necessaries.  Fairs,  May  4,  and  Nov.  23,  for  kona 
cattle.  Ave. 

GITILDH ALLp.  t.  capita!  of  Essex  co,  Vl,  71  m.  HJil. 
Montpellcr.  568  W.  Chartered  in  1761;  first  settled  in  1T44 
Bounded  E.  by  Connecticut  river,  over  which  are  rev 
It  contains  one  store,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw-mil* 
61  students,  four  school*,  1M 


0.  The  v.,  In  the  N.E.  corner  ot  the  U 


LFORD,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  N.W.  of  the  ceacr 
of  the  *Ute,  and  contains  673  sq.  m.   Drained  by  head 
branches  of  Deep  and  Haw  rivers.  The  hare*  ' 
of  Guilford  C.  If.,  took  place  here  in  1781, 1 
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Cornwall*  aad 
arsrly  equal.  It 
•  heep.  W,WU>winr  ;  and 
lo»  of  rye,  464,063  of 


57,738  bushels  of  wheat. 
36,884  of  oat*.  8138  of 
5.9H9  of  cotton,    li  bad 
with  3300  spindles,  twenty 


Hi 

Pop. :  whites, 

--'".^Wt?;  free  coloured,  637;  total,  19,175. 

Gcit-roan.  p.  t.,  Ptscatiqui'a  co..  Me..  75  ro.  N.N .E.  An 
gotta,  670  W.  Incorporated  in  1616.  Watered  by  Piscati- 
qui'*  river  and  lu  braocbe*.  It  has  seven  schools,  404  sehol- 
art.   Aetest.  val.  of  real  estate  In  1843,  •00,708.  Pop.  863. 

CuiLroao.  p.  l,  Windham  co,  Vu,  134  m.  8.  Montpelier, 
419  W.  Chartered  ui  H94,  and  confirmed  In  1764.  Great 
disturbance*  took  place  in  this  t.  between  the  yean  1776  and 
and  1791,  the  inhabitants  having  been  divided  in  regard  to 
the  claiun  of  N.  York  aad  Vermont  to  the  government  of 
the  territory.  Watered  by  Green  river  and  Broad  brook.  It 
contains  four  stores,  twngrist-tuMls,  four  taw -mills,  one  paper- 
mill,  one  tannery,  fourteen  schools,  406  scholar*  Pop.  1525. 

GuiLrono,  p.  I-,  New  Haven  c.i.,  i'l  58  m.  8.  Hartford, 
316  W.  First  settled  in  1630.  It  contains  sixteen  stores, 
one  fulling-mill,  three  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  tan- 
nery, one  academy,  fit)  students,  sixteen  schools,  640  scholars 
Pop.  'Jt-'l.  The  boroneh  was  incorporated  in  1815.  It  is 
reguUrty  laid  out.  having  in  the  centre  an  extensive  public 
square.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  Congregational  and 
Episcopal,  a  town  house,  an  academy,  and  about  150  dwell- 
ing*. In  this  place  la  a  stone  house,  erected  in  1640  for  the 
Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  (he  first  minister,  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  house  now  standing  in  the  United  States,  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  dwelling.  Guilford  ~\%  much  re- 
torted to  in  the  summer  season  for  sen  air  and  bathing. 
There  are  two  establishments  for  this  purpose,  one  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Congregational  church,  and  the 
other  at  Sachem's  bead,  M  m.  B.W.  of  it.  both  of  which  are 
accessible  to  steam -boats, 

Guilford,  p.  L.  Chenango  co,  N.  Y.,  103  m.  W.  Albany. 
-II  W.  Bounded  K  byUnadUla  river.  Incorporated  In 
Iel3.  It  contains  four  churches,  nn  Episcopal  Methodist, 
Ooogregntionallst,  Baptist,  and  Universalis!,  ei«li  I  stores,  four 
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W.  by  the  E.  branch  of  Conecocheaugue 
t*4  drained  by  lu  tributaries,  which  afford  water  power. 
It  contain*  five  store*,  one  flouring  mill,  six  grist-mills,  three 
Bat*  null*,  one  distillery,  ten  schools,  367  scholars.  Pop.  3135. 

GtriLroaD,  L,  Medina  ro.,  O.  It  contains  one  store,  one 
grist-mill,  fuur  saw-mills,  one  tannery  ;  nine  schools,  200 
scholars.    Pop.  1400. 

OUILHBOROUGII,  or  GUI8BOROUGH,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  York.  N.  Riding.  E.  div.,  Lang- 
bourgh  lib.,  30  m.  N.  York,  and  31  m.  E.  Darlington.  The 
par.  comprises  five  townships  :  area  of  township  of  Gui It- 
borough.  6130  acres:  pop.  of  do.  in  1831.  198*.  The  town 
stands  in  a  tiuall  but  beautiful  and  very  productive  valley 
near  the  river  Tees,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cleveland  hills, 
(t  consists  of  a  single  wide  and  handsome  street,  lined  with 
old  hut  substantial  bouses.  The  church  is  a  modern  edifice. 
sui»ooaed  to  occupy  the  sue  of  one  attached  to  the  Ausun 
Priory,  establ  l«hed  here  in  1 120,  souse  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main ui  Um  meadows  8.  of  the  town.  In  the  churchyard 
are  the  grammar-school  and  hospital,  founded  by  the  last 
prior,  and  chartered  by  Uueen  Elisabeth,  In  1561.  The 
rentnl  of  the  property,  according  to  Carlyle  (ii,  80S),  is 
£376.  Ten  scholars  arc  taught  gratuitously,  nnd  15  other* 
for  a  payment  of  5#.  per  quarter.  The  master's  salary  is 
£50,  with  a  house  and  garden.  The  hospital  lodges  and 
clothes  six  old  men  and  six  old  women,  and  gives  them  a 
money  allowance  for  food  and  coals.  Gulabnroiigh  is  a 
quiet  country  town,  with  little  trade,  except  on  Monday,  the 
market  day.  nnd  its  tlx  fair  day*  (last  Tuesday  in  April  and 
Mny,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  August,  and  September,  and 
second  Tuesday  in  November).  It  used,  however,  to  have 
a  considerable  trade  hi  alum,  and  the  first  alum-works  in 

about  1600.  This  mineral  it 
in  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  especially 
but  it  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  a  branch 
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RAE.Nrj,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Entrs 


of  a 


38  m.  N  N.E. 
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several  handsome  »****«,  or  squares.    Among  the  puotK 

buildings  are  four  churches,  one  of  which  it  collegiate,  and 
remarkable  for  lu  fine  architecture :  there  are  also  five  con- 
vents and  four  hospitals.  It  ha*  some  email  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  linen.  There  are  thermal  spring*  la 
the  neighbourhood,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans. 
The  ancient  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  anno  500 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  Araduca :  the  modern  one  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  Portugueae  monarchy.  (A/.sraas .  Hal 
M;  Stat,  it  Portugal.) 

GUINEA,  a  name  applied  by  European  geographers  to 
designate  a  portion  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  origi- 
of  the  word  is  not  certainly  ascertain..!,  nor  are  writer* 
agreed  respecting  tin-  limit*  of  coast  to  which  the  name 
should  extend.  D'Anvillc,  and  the  older  geographers,  apply 
it  to  the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  that 
of  the  Uuorra ;  whereas  Ritter,  and  the  more  modern  au- 
thors, extend  its  confines  from  C.  Verge,  lat.  10°  30"  N,  to 
the  mouth  of  Nourss's  river,  lat.  17°  S.,  and  coll  the  dis- 
trict 8.  of  C.  Lopez,  lat.  SP  8.,  comprising  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Benguela,  by  Uie  name  of  8.  Guinea  t  while  under  N. 
Guinea,  or  Guinea  Proper,  sue  comprehended  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  the  Grain  and  Ivory  Coast,  Athantee,  Dahomey, 
Benin,  and  Biafra.  The  dcir  r  i  ption  Of  this  extensive  line 
of  coast,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  discov- 
eries of  BawdtUk,  .idamM,  Itrrt.  aad  Tuekrf,  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  the  countries  above  mentioned. 

GUING  AMP,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  C6te*-du  Nord.  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Trieux,  in  an  extensive  plain.  17  m.  W  J9.W, 
St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  (1836)  6466.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  wall*,  parts  of  which  still  exist ;  a  spacious  street  in- 
lersects  li  from  end  to  end,  about  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
singular  par.  church,  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  town  contains  several  good  edifices,  and  it  sur- 
rounded by  agreeable  walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  the 
fabrics  nnmeu  from  the  town  gtngkans,  linen  cloth,  thread. 
4tc,  and  twelve  fair*  yearly,  at  which  large  quantities  of 
corn,  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  aad  manufactured  goods,  are  sold. 
(Hugo,  Ihct.Utog.,  ft.) 

GUIPUZCOA.    Ste  Biscay  . 

GUJERAT,  GUJRAT.  or  GUZERAT  (Omrjmrm  /<«** 
tea),  an  extensive  prov.  of  W.  Hindnstaa.  chiefly  between 
Int.  -2io  nnd  34°  N..  and  long.  60°  and  78°  E.;  having  N. 
Rajpootnna,  E.  Malwah  and  Candoish.  8.  Aurungabnd  and 
the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  W.  the  Indian  ocean,  the  gulf  of 
Cutch.  and  the  Runn.  It  comprises  the  N.  districts  of  the 
British  presidency  of  Bombay,  most  part  of  the  Gu.co war's 


dom .,  a  part  of  I 
and  the  territories  < 
to  W  may  be  estimated  at  300  m,  by  an  average  breadth 
of  about  180.  "The  inhabitant*  of  this  vast  province  are 
probably  much  underrated  at  0,01)0.000."  (HamUun;  Z.  I. 
Oaz.)  Gujerat  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  steep  and 
craggy  mountains  of  difficult  access,  sending  out  many 
ramifications,  the  Intervals  between  which  are  filled  with 
jungle.  Into  this  part  of  the  prov.  the  Mahratta*  ware  never 
able  to  penetrate ;  but  they  conquered  the  8.  part,  consisting 
of  an  open  fertile  plain,  apparently  level,  but  iu  reality  inter- 
sected by  numerous  ravines  and  chasms,  and  watered  by 
numerous  river*.  The  W.  part  consists  of  the  peninsula  of 
Gujerat,  stretching  into  the  ocean  between  the  gulf* of  Own 
bay  and  Cutch,  about  190  m.  In  length,  by  100  brond.  and 
which  forms  the  great  nucleus  of  the  Guirowar's  territories. 

The  N.W.  part  of  the  prov.  is  In  part  a  swampy  plain 
where  it  adjoint  the  Rnnn,  and  an  arid  desert  continuous 
with  that  of  N.W.  India.  The  climate  is  oppressively  hot 
in  summer,  but.  In  winter,  temperate  and  agreeable.  Mr. 
Elphinstone  (Perf.  Hiy  .  P  165)  says  that  "Oujrat  is  the 
roost  flourishing  country  in  India ;"  and  though  In  pans  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  barren  land,  it  Is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of 
the  richest  parts  of  Hlndostan,  both  as  respect*  it*  produc 
tlveness  aad  the  condition  of  its  pop.,  a  result  which  la 
mainly  atcribable  to  the  moderate  assessment  of  the  land 
both  under  the  British  and  the  native  princes.  (See  Part. 
Asp,  4-c.)  Of  1.453,000  acres  In  Ullage  la  British  Gujerat, 
It  was  estimated,  some  years  since,  that  157.730  were  under 
cotton  culture.  4956  under  sugar-cane,  1933  under  Indigo 
10.766  under  tobacco,  and  the  rest  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  grains  and  garden  produce,  (jfppmdi*  to  Rtp.  of  PuUia 
/tea,  p.  986.)  All  the  foregoing  articles  of  growth  are  of 
excellent  quality  |  indigo  was.  however,  grown  formerly  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  now.  OIL  hemp,  flax,  pulse, 
fce  .  are  the  other  principal  kinds  of  produce.  In  the  British 
districts,  nearly  all  the  land  la  cultivated  that  is  capable  of 

in  tome  parts  of  the  | 
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much  subdivided.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  Hindoos,  among 
whom  the  Jninsect  are  more  numerous  than  In  any  other 
pr"v  of  India.  The  pop.  is,  however,  extremely  mixed,  and 
Includes  numerou*  tribe*  of  Graaslas,  Kntiies,  Cooliea, 
Bheela,  Mewastle*,  Bhatu,  and  other  lawleaa  races,  who 
acted  an  important  part  during  the  wars  of  the  Mahrntta 
and  other  dynasties  that  long  troubled  thia  part  of  India. 
Many  of  these  tribes  still  lead  a  roving  life ;  but  most  of  them 
have  now  adopted  peaceful  occupations.  Besides  its  native 
tribes,  Gujernt  {with  Bombay)  Is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Par- 
ice*,  a  people  who  emigrated  from  Persia  in  the  ?th  century, 
nftcr  the  overthrow  of  the  Ha-**anlde  dynasty  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. In  1815.  the  Parsees  in  Hlndcistan  were  esti- 
mated at  I.W.000 families.  (For  some  details  repecting  them. 
§tt  Bombay,  p.  402.)  The  Mohammedans  in  Gujernt  make 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  pop.  Almost  all  the  castes  of  this 
prov.  work  at  the  loom  occasionally,  and  cottoo  fabrics,  sent 
in  considerable  quantities  to  Bombay,  form.  In  fact,  the  chief 
export  of  the  prov.,  nftercorn  and  raw  cotton.  The  Sural 


,  of  various  kind*,  haw  long  been  famous  for 
and  good  quality.  The  principal  imports 
of  the  prov.  are  sugar,  raw  silk,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  cochi- 
neal, and  woollen  goods.  During  the  period  of  Its  inde- 
pendence In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  Oujerat  enjoyed  a 
much  more  flourishing  trade  than  at  present ;  but  there  arc 
Mill  many  rich  native  merchants  in  the  towns,  the  chief  nf 
which  are  Sural,  Ahmedabad,  Baroarh,  Bnroda,  Canibny, 
Gogo,  Bhownuggnr,  Chumpaneer,  and  Junnghur.  Gujernt 
was  subjected  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Mahmoud,  of 
Ghizni,  about  1025:  from  1390  to  1 5T-J  It  belonged  to  a  na- 
tive Rajpoot  dynasty,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Mo- 
guls ;  but  at  the  latter  date  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Acber.  After  the  death  of  Aurungeehe,  in  1707, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  remained  a  part  of 
their  empire  till  the  destruction  of  their  power  by  theBntlsh. 

in  MHl\\r\  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Prus- 
sia, cap.  gov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Plssa,  70  in.  K.  by  S. 
Kontng'brrg.  Pop.  6255.  It  Is  regularly  built,  arid  has 
several  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  public  library*  a  nu; 
naslutn,  and  schools  of  midwifery,  architecture,  tut.  It  is 
the  seat  nf  the  superior  courts  and  council  for  Its  gov.,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  stocking*,  distiller- 
lea,  breweries,  and  souie  trade  in  corn  and  linsoed.  Most 
part  of  Its  pop.  are  Protestant*. 

GUNDWANA,  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  Hindoatan, 
extending  between  lat.  18°  and  25°  N.,  and  long. 77°  30*  and 
86°  E.    having  V  the  prova.  Malwah  and  Allahabad,  K. 
those  of  Bahar  and  Oris  sr.  8.  the  Northern  Cireara  and  Hy 
dcrubid.  and  VV.  Beeder,  Brrnr.  and  Candeish.  It  comprise 
the  N.E.  portion  of  the  table  land  of  Central  India,  and  Is 
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Schwertn,  cap.  duchy  of  same  name,  as  the  Ifebcl.  71  - 
E.N.E.  Bchwerin.  Pop.  8567.  It  is  waited,  hat  as  m>x 
castle,  now  converted  into  a  workhouse  and  timac  o(  emo- 
tion, and  several  handsome  public  edifice*,  smusr  *m 
are,  tlie  cathedral,  two  other  churches,  uV  rowim 
house,  fee.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  caasnq,  u; 
Imartls  of  taxaikm  and  police,  and  it  s  lows  of  cotnAn.-..! 
commercial  importance.  It  has  between  SO  ud  f*  aut 
factories  of  different  kinds,  including  many  bmrwvi  >■ 
dist  Merle*.  Two  large  fairs  for  cattle  aad  ami  i*  u* 
yearly,  at  which  wool  u>  the  amount  of  newly  3W>»  >. 
lam  Is  sold.  ( HcrgkAut ;  Stein.) 
GUYANDOTTfc,  river,  Va„  i 


rises  in  Login  w,  if'.  t«« 


dcrubid.  and  W.  Beeder,  Bernr,  and  Candeish.  It  comprises 
the  N.E.  portion  of  the  table  land  of  Central  India,  and  Is 
chiefly  Included  in  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  (the 

MnaiutAtj   *     .-,1    iL,-    a.ul.,1     _  —  .1    ■  I  i ■  I.  —  —  — —  I  ■  —       S     I   ; 

rsugpoor  raj'in)  and  tne  ceded  and  almost  unexplored  tem- 
A*Uuge       ^ fSm  5fS  "urf"  Bri|''9h  'irr"i^nc>' B«nKnl 


of  the 

limit*,  as  the  Nerbudda, 
Wurda  and  Gods  very  bound  It  W 


rivers  of  Hindostan  rise  within  Its 


but  In 


It  bill 


wittered,  unhealthy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  in- 
The  pop.  consists  chiefly  of  Gonds,  apparently  an 


I  people,  at  a  remote  period  partly  conquered  and 
converted  by  the  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  driven  to  the 
hills  and  jungles,  where  they  live  nearly  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, the  country  continuing  to  be  for  the  most  |mrt  a  sort 
of  primeval  wilderness.  Their  broad  flat  noses,  thick  lips, 
and  often  curly  hair,  distinguish  them  from  the  other  na- 
tive tribes  of  Hindostan.  Some  are  domesticated  in  the 
plains,  where  they  make  good  agricultural  labourers ;  those 
who  live  wild,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  agriculture,  and 
subsist  on  roots,  vegetables,  bamboo-shoots,  and  whatever 
animal  food  they  can  obtain.  Their  own  Idols  are  of  the 
rudest  description,  but  they  have  also  borrowed  many  ob- 
jects of  worship  from  the  Hindoos,  to  which  they  offer  up 
animal,  and  even  human,  sacriflces ;  in  many  ports,  they 
divide  themselves  Into  castes,  like  the  Hindoos,  and  have 
adopted  various  institutions  and  practice*  from  them  and  the 
Mohammedans.  Their  language  contains,  among  Its  ele- 
mentary words,  many  of  Tellnga  and  Taraul  origin.  The 
chief  towns  in  Gundwana  nre  Nagpoor,  Sutnbhulpoor, 
Deoghur,  Mundlah.  Jtc.  Deoghur  was  f!  rnierly  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  Hindoo  empire,  but  the  9.  part  of  the  prov.  waa 
Included  In  the  kingdom  of  Telingana,  which,  with  Deoghur, 
afterward  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Bhamenec  empire  of 
the  Decean :  while  the  N.  parts  of  the  country  were  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mogul  emperors.  There  are.  however,  no  re- 
mains in  the  prov.  to  Indicate  that  it  ever  flourished  as  a 
highly  civilized  or  cultivated  country.  (HamUL  E.  I.  f?*x.) 

GlfSTAVl'S.  p.  t.  Trumbull  Co..  O.,  190  m.N.E.  Colurn 
bus.  313  VV.  There  it  not  a  waste  acre  In  the  t.  Drained 
hy  branches  of  Beaver  river.    It  contains  two  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist.  It " 
Pop.  1 195. 

infN  Germany,  G.  D. 


Great  Kanawha  river. 
GinrsWDOTTK,  p.  v.,  Cabell  co.,  V*„  3S»  a>  W.XI 
kbmond,  306  VV.  Situated  on  the  8.E.«aW0k.r~ 
a  point  of  land  on  the  B.  side  of  Gtiyandnue  r.?  1 
rhureh,  free  to  all  drnoaun»t**>t  s>  .im 
m  grist  and  saw  mill,  one  carf^-siichw, « 
tannery,  various  mechanic  shops,  fifty  dwcluap,  ua as 
300  inhabitant*. 

GWAIJOR,  a  strong  fort  res*  and  tows  of  llmtoni  * 
tile  modern  rap.  of  Scindla's  dom.,  prov.  Agn. (1  ail 
Agra,  and  360  N.E.  hy  N.  Oojela ;  lat.  98»  li'  a.  let  * 
I'm.  It  stands  on  a  precipitous,  isolated  kill,  clow  re 
the  brow  of  which  its  defences  of  stoat  art  cunts'  Ttt 
hill  Is  rather  more  than  1*  m.  In  length;  boi  *r"« 
breadth  does  not  exceed  300 yards:  the  height »i *> >  « 
is  342  ft  At  this  end  is  a  pa  I  ice ;  and  sbout  :sii»!<<' 
the  fort  are  two  remarkable  pyramidal  Inucj^ 
•tone,  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  Hindoo  arfbuernor  "-< 
only  gate  m  towards  the  N.  extremity  of  dw  £.**•*■* 
which,  by  several  flights  of  steps,  you  arrrnd  to  ur  w ' 
the  rock.  Within  the  citadel  there  are  large  ntunlna 
vntions,  which  furnish  a  supply  of  exceueu  surf.  ■> 
town,  which  runs  nlong  the  K.  aide  of  tke  Wl  » 
well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  bMfnrf*** 
which  Is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  nnrJiWrB.'  *i 
E.  of  the  town  runs  the  river  Boonrica,  kryaW  shr*  *  i 
large  Mohammedan  tomb,  a  handsome  rtnot  *° 
a  cupola  covered  with  Ma*  enamel.  Then  •."» !,1,tTO 
caves  adjacent  to  the  fort,  said  to  coetaii  act  hit** 
sculpture*.  Gwalior,  from  its  position,  aas  tlstp 
been  a  military  post  of  treat  importance.  I*  **  *v  tasas 
impregnalile  ;  for  it  ban  frequently  chanted***" 
Uken  by  escalade,  In  17S0,  bv  the  Briuih;  bm»W-f*« 
In  1805,  toBclnthn,  and  has  since  been  u>|*r*ar-™ 
dence  of  his  court.  ^  ^j, 


GVVINNET,  co.,  Gu. 
pnrt  of  the  state,  and 


centrally  J^*^ 
_  &t#  sq.  in.  BosaW v  • 
by  Chattahoochee  river.    Drained  by  branch**  o>  <£i 
gee  and  Oconee  river*,  dividing  the  waters  which  *•  p 
the  Atlantic  from  those  which  enter  the  galf^w^^ 
.  In  1840,  87W  neat  cattle,  4SS5  vhe^  ** 
■  and  produced  47,011  bushels  of  ahrtt 
317.761  of  Indian  corn,  5.%5»  of  oats,  9799  of  V*^  ' 
pounds  of  tobacco,  45.2B7  of  cotton.  It  had  m*w«  *^ 
thirty-three  grist-milU,  eighteen  saw  mill*.  t*«  ^ 
twenty-one  distilleries;  two  academies,  81  iwdeuf  .•  J 
schools.  834  scholar*.   Pop.:  whiles,  85S2;  *»>*-' 
free  coloured,  14  ;  total,  10,804.   Capital,  Lawr**1-' 
GYONGYOS,  a  market-town  of  Httngirv.  c»  B='* 
the  foot  of  the  Matra  mountains ;  33  m.  8.W.  Is  w  ** " 
and  43  m .  N.E.  Peath.   Pop.  about  14.709.  i^P^  ^ 
has  several  churches,  a  Franciscan  gymnasiuat.  i»t 
man  Catholic  high  school ;  manufactures  of  w™*1"  ( 
leather,  hats,  brandy,  4te.,  and  a  larg*  trsdr  >• 
raJ  produce  and  cattle.  Good  wine  U  nsde  la 

GYULA,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  cap. »  W*. 
the  White  Kbros,  35  w.  N  Ji.W.  Arid.  (w* 
It  consist* of  two  parts,  Hungarian  and  German  Gn  i  ^ 
rated  by  the  river;  It  has  a  fortress,  a  counrr-hsi1^*'^ 
churches,  some  oil  mills,  and  a  large  trade  is  ctf- 


<HJ8TROVV,  a 


H. 


HAARLEM,  or  HARLEM,  one  of  the  ^J*1^ 
the  Netherlands,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  •"^Jvwit 
on  the  Bpaarn,  10  m.  W.  Amsterdam.  f«9  ,b,r''  ''  ,s 
It  is  now  in  great  part  destitute  of  defence*,  ho'  , 
merly  a  place  of  some  strength,  having  he» 
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HARLEM 


HACKNEY. 


■till  remain.   "Haarlem  In,  In 
unlike  moat  other  Dutch  cities.   It  haa  an  i 
t  dingy  aspect.    The  architecture 


ewhat  dingy  aspect.  The  architecture  of 
waes  in  remarkably  picturesque,  with  sharp- 
j  and  the  roofs  show  several  rows  of  small 


The  streets  are  arranged  in  an  Irregular 
i  alleys  and  back  courts,  and  few  of  them 
in  the  centre,  whkh  ts  quhe  a  singularity  in 
rn."  (CAestAcrs,  p.  2fl.i  Mr.  Barrow  nya  it 
la  "very  well  built,  very  clean,  and  very  dull."  Its  pop. 
at  present  is  greatly  below  what  it  formerly  contained.  It 
tiaa  a  large  paved  market  place  surrounded  by  several  of 
lbs  principal  edifices  of  the  city,  aa  the  church  of  St.  Bavon, 
a  vast  Oothlc  structure  with  a  high  square  tower;  the 
flesh-market ;  the  Stadthaus,  a  fine  building,  fcc.  Opposite 
the  church  la  a  aUtue  of  Laurence  Coster,  the  reputed  In- 
ventor of  moveable  typea.  a  citiaen  of  Haarlem.  8l.  Bavon's 
haa  somewhat  of  a  naked  appearance  inside,  but  iu  organ 
haa  long  been  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  Id 
Europe.  It  la  supported  on  porphyry  pillars,  and  fills  up 
the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  church,  reaching  up  to  the 
roof.  It  haa  nearly  5000  pipes;  lta  tones  are  remarkably 
line,  and  lta  power  very  great ;  but  in  the  diameter  of  some 
of  its  pipes  it  haa  recently  been  surpassed  by  organs  built  nt 
York  and  Birmingham.  Immediately  under  it,  mid  be- 
tween two  masses  of  pillars,  is  a  group  of  figures  the  site 
of  Hit*,  in  white  marble,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  executed  by  Xnvery,  a  living  artist,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Chambers,  are  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
sculpture  In  Holland.  The  remaining  chief  public  build- 
■ngs  and  institution-  In  Haarlem  are  several  churches,  pub- 
lic charities  and  schools,  the  Teylerian  Museum,  wiih  it 
good  collection  of  philosophirnl  instruments,  and  others  of 
fossils,  coins,  Slc.,  at  which  lectures  on  different  scientific 
•uhjects  are  delivered;  the  academy  of  sciences,  the 
brated  normal  school  of  M.  Prcusen,  and  many  other 
schools ;  an  academy  of  drawing,  an  observatory,  botanic 
larden.  tec.  Then-  are  several  good  private  collections  of 
paintings.  Haarlem  Is  the  residence  of  a  civil  governor 
snd  a  military  eornmnndant;  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It 
has  manufactures  ofallk,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  ft 
rugs,  carpets,  lace,  ribands,  soap,  and  oil.  Many  of  these 
have  greatly  declined  ;  but.  of  late,  several  eotton-fnemr..-.. 
hove  been  established  In  its  neighbourhood  under  the  pnt 
foiiage  of  the  king,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
haa  increased  materially  since  the  separation  of  Holland 
snd  Belgium.  In  one  of  these  factories,  conducted  by  a 
Scotchman,  the  king  is  n  shareholder  ;  steam-engines  are 
employed  to  turn  the  machinery.  There  are  three  facto 
ties  on  n  similar  scale  nt  Haarlem,  employing  In  all  90011 
individuals,  men.  women,  and  children.  The  weekly  wa- 
res of  workmen  average  from  Vis.  to  13*. ;  boys  and  girls 
get  about  Is.  fid.  a  week.  In  the  environs  of  Haarlem  arc 
attentive  bleaching  grounds  for  linens,  and  here  were  nt 
one  time  prepared  those  fine  fabrics,  long  known  In  Eng 
(and  as  Holland  cloths.  An  important  branch  of  trade  in 
Haarlem  is  the  sale  of  flowers,  roots.  Jtc..  of  which  traffic, 
it  is  the  chief  seat.  Near  the  city,  on  the  8.,  are  the 
'  Bln»men-Tuin,"  or  gnrdens  for  rearing  these  products. 
'Each  garden  is  secluded  from  the  public  road  by  a  high 
wall,  or  a  brick  house  tidily  painted ;  and,  when  admitted, 
vou  find  yourself  In  the  midst  of  offices  or  warehouses  de- 
voted to  the  great  business  of  drying  and  packing  the  roots. 
Thence  the  garden  stretches  out  to  the  length  of.  perhnps, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  a  breadth  of  100  yds.,  and  is  separa- 
ted from  other  gardens,  as  well  as  frequently  divided  across 
by  partitions  of  wood  six  feet  high.  In  the  tunny,  square 
«pot*  thus  sectioned  ofT,  are  all  the  varieties  of  tulips,  dah- 
lias, hyacinths,  ranunculuses,  and  various  other  flowers. 
The  drying-houses  are  filled  with  shelves,  In  stands,  on 
which  are  spread  myriads  of  roots,  and  In  adjacent  apart- 
ments men  are  kept  constantly  busy  packing  for  exporta- 
tion. In  parking,  each  root  Is  first  twisted  Into  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  nnd  then  a  hundred  ore  put  together  in  a 
paper  bag.  according  to  sorts.  The  bags  are  afterward 
packed  In  eases,  and  arc  thus  sent  to  all  pirts  of  the  world" 
Chamber*,  p.  30.)  A  large  horticulturist  and  dealer  t«>M 
Mr.  Chambers  that  he  exported  annually  300,000  crocus, 
JOOOOO  tulip,  100,000  hyacinth,  and  100.000  rant 


besides  many  of  other  flowers.  At  one  period,  the 
extravagant  prices  were  given  for  these  roots,  but  100 


is  Is  now  considered  (and  well  it  may)  a  very  large 
sum  for  one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  cultivated 
and  sold  by  the  UoemitU  of  Haarlem  are  valued  at  from  Id. 
to  20rf.  each.  The  city  was  once  celebrated  for  if  pi 
but  at  present  this  branch  of  industry  is  not  Bjora  active 
than  In  an  English  country  town.  It  has  still  however,  a 
type- foundry,  chiefly  for  Oreek  and  Hebrew  characters, 
from  which  the  Jews  principally  supply  themselves  with 
the  latter. 


The  neighbourhood  rouud  Haarlem  is  carefully  laid  out 
in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and  for  several  miles  on 
the  road  to  Lcyden  the  country  Is  ■prlnkled  with  numer- 
ous neat  villas.  Immediately  on  the  8.  of  the  city  is  a 
wood  of  considerable  extent,  la  which  is  a  large  and  ele- 
gant mansion  In  the  Grecian  style,  called  the  Pavilion.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  sold  It  for  500.000 
guilders  (about  £42,000)  to  Napoleon  for  his  brother  Louis 
At  the  peace  it  waa  sequestrated  by  the  nation :  at  present 
it  is  shut  up ;  but  it  is  designed  to  form  a  gallery  for  the 
paintings  of  Dutch  living  arusLs. 

The  epoch  at  which  Haarlem  waa  founded  It  uncertain 
In  1572  it  was  besieged  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Toledo,  a 
worthy  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.   The  city  held  out  for 


seven  months,  when,  It  being  known  that  the 
lespei 

of  capitulation  were  offered  and  accepted ;  but  no  sootier  hod 


tended  to  make  a  desperate  serti*  as  a  forlorn 


garrison  in 
hope,  tcrmi 


the  waves  with  great  fury  against  the  dykes  erected  r 
its  shores.   It  is  liable  to  sudden  squalls,  and 
account,  tittle  used  for  navigation.    Various  schemes 
been  proposed  for  draining  this  lake,  by  which  at 
50.000  acres  of  land  would  be  recovered.    Hitherto  no 


the  (Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  than  diey 
commenced  a  massacre  of  the  inhab.,  and  upwards  of  loOO 
individuals  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  Ued  In  pairs  and 
thrown  into  the  lake,  in  1577  the  town  was  retaken  by 
the  Dutch.  Haarlem  was  the  birthplace  of  Ostade,  Wou 
vermons,  Berghem,  Van  der  Heist,  and  Schrevellus. 

The  Haarlrmmrr  Meer,  or  'ake  of  Haarlem,  is  On  Inlet 
of  the  sea  8.E.  of  the  city,  ex  mding  S.  to  within  a  abort 
distance  of  Leyden,  and  about  33  m.  In  circumference.  It 
was  formed  by  nn  inundation  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry, which  transformed  four  small  lakes  into  one  sheet  of 
water,  and,  overflowing  tho  surrounding  country,  laid  sev- 
eral villages  waste,  and  destroyed  much  property.  It  hoe 
an  outlet  to  the  8.  communicating  with  the  Old  Rhine ;  an 
the  N.  it  communicates  with  the  Y  by  the  Suanrn,  and  by 
another  small  outlet  which  it  crossed  by  the  rood  from 
Haarlem  to  Amsterdam.  It  is  generally  shallow,  except  In 
the  middle,  nnd  Is  easily  agitated  by  winds,  which  drive 
the  waves  with  great  fury  against  the  dykes  erected  round 

that 
have 
.  leaat 

50.000  acres  of  land  would  be  recovered.  Hitherto  nothing 
decisive  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  but  the  Impression 
is  that  the  undertaking  will,  ere  long,  be  commenced,  and 
that  it  will  succeed.  A  railway  between  Haarlem  mid 
Amiterdnin,  which  must  In  port  pass  through  the  Y,  has 
been  commenced.  (8ee  Chambers  t  Tuur,  p73l,  Ac. ;  Oar 
row'*  Tour  in  Holland,  be. ;  Dt  Clott,  Pegs  Bas ;  Jtict 
Ufogr-  4*0 

HABEB8HAM,  county,  Oa.    Situated  In  the  N.E.  psn 
of  tho  slate,  and  contains  760  sq.  m.   The  Blue  riilce  p  •  *% 
ea  through  its  S.E.  part.    Watered  by  Chattahoochee  rivel 
and  Its  branches,  and  branches  of  Hiwaasee,  Etowah,  ami 
Broad  rivers.   Organised  in  1830.    It  contained  in  IH40. 
4.165  neat  cattle,  8809  sheep,  10,646  swine;  and  produced 
1 1,650  bushel*  of  wheat,  Mi  of  rye,  153,7GB  of  Indian  enre, 
21,877  of  oats,  9345  of  potatoes,  4685  pounds  of  tobnero 
63,777  of  cotton.   It  hod  ten  stores,  one  furnace,  one  smelt 
I  ng  house  producing  gold  to  the  amount  of  914,431,  twenty 
two  grist-mills,  nine  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  thirteen 
distilleries,  three  potteries;  one  academy, 25  students;  nine 
schools,  212  scholars.    Pop.:  whites,  7007;  slaves,  042, 
0  loured   1 1  ,  total,  7961.    Capital,  Clarksville. 

HACK  ENS  \i  K,  river,  N.  J.,  rises  by  two  branches,  one 
from  Rockland  lake,  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  uniting  below 
Clarkestown,  and  thence  the  river  pursues  a  8.  course 
through  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  to  it*  entrance  into  Newark  bay. 
IU  whole  length  is  from  35  to  40  m.  It  meets  the  tide  at 
ii^ckc  n^k,  which  it  Is  n  tine  mill  stream.  Below 

that  town  it  flows  through  a  marsh  to  the  bay.  Sloops 
navigate  to  H...  kensack. 

llArK«>ii.rK.  U.  Bergen  co„  N.  J..  13  m.  N.  by  VV.  New 
York.    Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river.    Watered  by  Hack 
....... v  „  river  and  iu  tributaries,    lu  front  on  Hudson  river 

Is 
It 

nine  grist  mills,  six  sav 
Pop.  2631. 

Ha<  kicks acx,  p.  ▼..  New  Bnrbadocs  t,  cap.  of  Bergen  ©u.. 
N.  J.,  14  m.  N.  by  W.  New-York,  76  m.  N.E.  Trenton,  242 
W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hnckensack  river,  and 
con u ins  &  large  brick  court-house,  a  jail,  county  offices  in  a 
lire  |>rooi  brick  edifice ;  three  churches,  one  Dutch  Reform- 
ed and  two  seceders  from  it;  two  academies,  ten  stores,  159 
dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  Sloops  ply  between 
this  place  and  New-York,  carrying  wood,  lumber,  and  agri 
cultural  products.   It  is  a  place  of  considerable  business. 

HACK ETT8TO WN,  p.  v.,  Independence  t..  Warren  co 
N.  J.,  61  m.  N.  Trenton,  222  W.   Situated  between  Morris 
canal  and  Mutconetcong  river,  here  1  m.  sport.   It  con 
Uins  two  churches,  a  1'rosbyterian  and  a  Methodist ;  an 
academy,  live  stores,  two  flouring -mills,  one  clove-mill,  one 
woollen-factory,  and  about  forty  dwellings. 

HACKNEY,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
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bund.  Qtsuliuinc,  3  in.  N.  by  K.  London 
eluding  the 
well,  and 

Tlx  town  consuls  chiefly 
atreeta,  running  nearly  al  right -angle*  to 


Area  of  par..  In 

ham  lei*  of  Cliplon,  Homer  Km.  lis!  s  ton.  Shackle 
King-land,  3-J27  acrea.    Pop.  in  1831.  31.047 
conaiau  chiefly  of  two  wide  and  well-lighted 
running  nearly  al  right^anglea  to  i 


eclved.  ( 
number  of 
great.  The 
three  years 


are  of  inferior 

The  par.,  now  divided  into  three  diatricta.  haa  four 
,  the  mother  church,  St.  John's,  and  three  chapeli 
of  ea»e.  All  are  commodious,  but  none  are  remarkable  for 
architectural  elegance.  The  dissenters  have  several  placet 
ef  worship,  among  which  at  one  (bow  occupied  by  Unita- 
»>  rendered  lllusuious  by  the  ministerial  labours  of 
Matthew  Henry,  PrieaUy.  and  Price.  At  Homerton 
is  a/  icadeany  for  Independent  ministers,  of  which  Dr.  Pye 
South  is  the  present  principal.  There  are  three  charity 
schools,  educating  in  the  whole  about  500  children ;  a  school 
of  industry  for  sixty  children ;  and  three  hospitals  or  alme- 

houses  for  aged  people.    Al  Clapton  is  the  London  Orphan  |  minor  branches  of  industry.   Haddington  ii  crtrtniK 


HADLEIGH. 

ms  during  Umi  period.  Tatrnas 
has  seen  r  Metaled  lo  tuvum  *k 
iaEaiiuliDlntat 
Tbesstulu**a, 
never  more  lata  lis*  » 

r  in  books  or  anary,  m  » 

TV 

of  permanent  and  occastaal  asj  u 
.  b>Ui37inctuii«e,waitiiNUti> 
and  the  average  yearly  fund 
raised  by  assessment.  The 
yearly ;  the  lowest  X3  13s.  (i 
ea  Peer  ia  ateeUead,  leOO.  p.  11.) 
turea  in  the  Urn  a,  but  there  ore  two  brewera  tad  an  it 
Ulierie*  in  the  vicinity  ;  aa  iron  forge,  and  oats-sat  i 
considerable  trade  in  wool,  ia  tanning  and  carrriaj  lane 
la  preparing  bones  and  rape -cake  for  uisaaM.  tad  nrui 


Asylum,  where  300  children,  the  orphans  of  respectabl 
pare nb.,  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated;  and  at  Hack 
neywirk  to  an  establishment  supported  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy.  The  land  about 
Hackney  to  chiefly  occupied  by  nurseryman  and  market 
gardener*.  Ixddigc's  garden  i«  said  to  contain  some  ot  the 
Quest  und  rarest  exotics  m  England :  the  rest  of  the  land  ia 
employed  in  cow -pastures  and  brick-fields.  The  parishes 
•f  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington  form  a  union  under  the 
J?oor-law  Amendment  Act;  and  the  expense  of  maintain  - 
log  the  paupers  of  Hackney  in  1H38  was  X79S0. 

H  ADD  AM,  p.  L,  semi -cap.  of  Middleeei  co .,  Ct,  83  m.  8. 
Hartford,  334  VV.  Situated  on  both  aides  of  Connecticut 
river.  Incorporated  in  1668.  Frees  lone  Is  eitenalvely 
quarried  here,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  $70,000  annu- 
ally. It  contains  tour  churches,  one  Congregational,  two 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist;  nine  stores,  two  grist -mills, 
r -mills,  one  tannery ;  one  academy,  113  students; 
75M  scholars.  Pop.  Ml  U 
on  the  VV.  aide  of 
a  court-house  of  stone,  a  Jul,  ., 
'ia  a 

to  a  smell  village  where  a 

auiiiber  of 

!l  ADD1NGTON  (CO.  OF),  see 

HADDINGTON,  a  pari,  and  royal  bur.  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  cap.  co.  Haddington.  16  in.  B.  by  N.  Edinburgh, 
and  I0|  in.  W.  by  S.  Dunbar,  at  the  toot  of  the  Garieton 
hills  on  the  N..  aad  bounded  by  the  Tyne  on  the  £.,  which 
stream  divides  it  from  the  auburb  ot  N  ungate,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  joined  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches.  Pop.  In 
1831,  3751.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  parallel 
streets,  running  C.  and  \Y  .  and  a  loaf  cross  street  which 
hounds  one  of  these,  and  intersects  the  other  nearly  al 
right  angles.  The  main  parallel  street,  which  is  a  con  tin 
nation  of  the  road  from  Edinburgh,  is  spacious ;  the  general 
character  of  the  town,  as  to  buildings  and  appearance,  to 
superior  to  that  of  most  others  of  Its  sise.  The  approaches 
lo  it  from  the  E.  and  W.  are  ornamented  by  a  number  of 
villas,  with  gardens  and  nursery-grounds  adjoining.  The 
atreeta  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gns.  The  principal 
Buildings  are  the  town-hall,  with  a  lofty  apire  150  ft.  in 
height;  the  county  buildings,  which  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  the  sheriff's  court,  the  meetings  of  the  county,  and 
apartments  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  records ;  aad 
a  Gothic  parish  church,  suppiaed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  13th  or  14th  century.  It  to  310  ft.  in  length ;  the  choir 
and  transept  are  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  atale;  il  haa 
sq  ii  are  towers,  and  »  90  ft.  high.  The  western  part  of  the 
cross  is  used  as  the  parish  church.  Fordun  styles  it  facer - 
ma  Aeadeata),  the  lamp  of  Lothian.  The  pariah  church  of 
Haddington  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  Scotland,  not  in 
Edinburgh,  that  ore  collegiate.  There  is  a  new  eased  sacra 
Church  1 1839)  belonging  lo  the  establishment.   There  urc 


,  I..  4),  and  it  poasesses  at  . 

i  of  the  ma- 
A  mechanics'  Institution 
Thero  are  no  fewer  than 
in  the  town;  and  Haddington  is  the 
i  of  the  Itinerating  Libraries,  instituted  by  Mr 
Samuel  Brown.  In  1835.  there  were  in  E.  Lothian  forty 
three  divisions  of  these  libraries,  of  fifty  volumes  each 
Each  division  remains  for  two  years  in  the  same  place 
when  it  to  removed  to  another  locality,  and  succeeded  by  a 
i«>w  supply  of  books  of  the  same  number ;  so  that  each  lo- 
cality has  n  fresh  supply  of  new,  useful  reading  every  two 
•ears.   Each  volume,  at  an  average  of  the  forty-three  di- 


lls weekly  grain  market,  whicb  is  the  secaad  ■  pair 
importance  in  Scotland,  Dalkeith  being  the  am  ItlA 
the  <{uaniity  of  grain  of  all  kinds  sold  to  Iba  sartavs 
t i, 3»i  1  qra. ,  but  as  that  year  was  one  of  toeipsjui"  a 
city,  the  average  tale  is  greatly  above  what  at  six  as* 
being  some t iiiies  as  high  as  eU.MM  on.  There  m  a* 
branch  banks  and  a  savings'  bank,  the  Isntr  usturt  i 
1815.  The  agricultural  and  honicullorsl  toucan  s'ai 
county  hold  their  meetings  in  the  Iowa 

Uaddiugion  to  very  ancient.  A  castle  en  iu  K  fcsan 
lies  was  used  as  a  royal  residence  ia  die  las  ad  HI 
centuries,  and  here  Alexander  U-  was  bum  a  1*  i 
convent  of  Cis tertian  or  BernarOine  niuu  «*>  fmstri.  w 
in  1 178,  and  a  monastery  of  Franciscan  or  (jW  (ran  i 
the  subsequent  century.  {Kntk't  Cats/  Mai  leap 
449  and46i.)  The  suburb  of  the  Nuogsieramai 
from  ihe  iorrner  of  these  institutions.  Il  stub  ia»  * 
nery  thai  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  eoswssi  >' 


when  Us  assent  was  given  to  ihe  warhaie  of  <!*«  a*1 

with  Ihe  Dnupbkn  ol  franca,  and  to  her  •*B*»(|JJ 

fron^^'overtl  .vvlag'TSeTyoe.  The  Ua  wabx 


The  tat 

rive*  ro*  17  ft  •**»*»£ 
than  half  Km  wars.  *■* M 
of  woodca  buddies*  ra  i*M  on- 
by  Are.  '  It  was  again  nearly  wwurd  I"  ■ 
same  cause  in  1508;  since  which  toiler  d* ■ tarlrs  f* 
through  the  town  al  eight  o'clock  P  at  dorse,  rm 
when,  alter  lolling  a  hell,  the  crier  reprau  wn*  v** 
rhymes,  alluding  to  the  calamity,  and  wamni  ikt * * 
ileal*  to  greater  caution  in  future.  HaiWinrwe  r»  * 
drat  place  visited  by  cholera  in  1831.  Of  13  r**- 
selzed  57  died.  In  one  night  there  were  «|k« 
continued  from  the  17th  Dec,  1831.  U>  fid  P*k?* 
Haddington  unites  with  N.  Berwick,  Dunbar. 
Jedburgh  in  sending  a  member  to  Uw  H.  ofC  h»** 
its  registered  voters  were  147.  The  rausjuoti  s*ai 1 
about  XI 400  a  year. 

Various  eminent  men  have  been  r  nnnecvd  via * 
dington.    John  Knox,  the  famous  refurmef,  *  !■■» 
believed  lo  have  been  bom  in  the  suburb  of  GsWp*  - 
1505.  and  received  his  education  at  Ihe  bunjii  ^ 
some  writers  regard  the  village  of  Giffurd.  5av 
hie  birthplace.    The  Maiilaads  of  LethUit>*  1  <'* 
within  a  mile  of  tbo  town,  are  well  knows  hulk  * 
and  general  hutiry.    Sir  Richard  Maillaad.  kxd  Pt* 
and  a  lord  of  Session,  was  hiane"  i* 
ttish  aaeuy-  ("f*T 
Load..  1785;  steKalsniff 


Re 

of  Scotland 
and 

.intirnl  Stotluh  Paems 
published  by  the  M&U'uut  Club,  1839.)  Bh 
liani  is  well  known  in  history  as  secietert  of  «> 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  his  second  soa  Joka 


h  VoevV 


high  cltancellor  of  Scotland ;  and 
is  celebrated  both  for  his  Latin 


aa* 

Seed.),  aad  fi»r  being  one  of  the  interlocutors  ia  »«c*«' 
dialogue  Dijmre  rtfni  apud  Scoto4.   The  <luto"**Tr 
capricious  and  tyrannical  sccreun  rf**' 
in  the 


icious  and  tyrannical  sccreun  «  >~ 
m  Ume  .^Charles  II..  was  a 
also  John,  eari  of  LauderrWs.  M*1 ' 

m^l/^m^ra 


John  Brown.  aodM  ^ '  * 
and  other  the»^ogK^»^ 


"ihe 

only  eminent  man  of  i 
Haddington  was  the  dev. 
••Self Interpreting  Bible." 
who  died  in  1787.    (In  addition  to 
.Vr»  «fal.  .ice.  0/  Scat..  $  HiMMmfU*,  L  1 
Calfdamita.) 

HADLEIGH,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  U_ 
Suffolk,  hund.  Coaford,  on  the  Bret.,  a  tntwun 
Slour.  8  m.  W.  Ipswich,  and  58  m.  N.E.  t«ear,  m 
of  per.,  3440  acres;  pop.  In  1831,  3425.  It  »  « 1 
looking  town,  exhlbiling,  both  in  brick  aad  m* 
curious  specimens  of  old  house  architecture- 
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•  handsome  structure  with  a  fine  steeple,  forms  the  princi- 
pal ornament  of  the  town.  There  are  also  twelve  alms- 
houses, and  a  curious  brick  gatr  house,  with  hexagonal 
turrets,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  This  town 
had  formerly  a  flourishing  clothing  trade;  but  the  chief 
manufacture  at  present  carried  on  la  the  spinning  of  yarn 
far  the  Norwich  weavers.  A  silk-mill  also  employe  387 
hands.  Iladleigh  was  formerly  a  corimrate  town,  but  lost 
tbi  charter  by  a  aue  wrrojUa  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  II. 
Market*  on  Monday  ;  fairs  on  Whit-Monday  and  Oct.  4. 

HAD  LEV.  p.  t.,  Hampshire  ca.  Mas* .  90  m.  W.  Boston, 
3H3  VV.  Situated  na  the  E.  aide  of  Connecticut  river,  oppo- 
site to  Northampton,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  a 
bridge  L0H0  ft  long.  Incorporated  In  1661.  It  has  alluvial 
meadows  on  Connecticut  river,  which  are  eireedingly  fer- 
tile. It  contains  seven  stores,  two  grist-mills.  Ave  saw- 
mills, one  tannery  ;  one  academy.  91  student*;  tea  schools, 
466  scholars.  Pop.  1814.  The  village  Is  situated  on  Uie 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  farmed  by  a  bend  in  Connecticut  riv- 
er. The  principal  street  is  1  m.  long,  16  rod*  rod*  wide,  nnd, 
touching  the  river  at  both  ends,  arfords  a  beautiful  prospect. 
It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  which  is  an  elegant 
building,  and  Hopkins  Academy,  a  flourishing  Institution. 

Hadlbv.  p.  L.  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  50  m.  N.  Albany.  437 
W.  Bounded  K.  by  Hudson  river.  Watered  by  Sacanda- 
ga  river.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  which  are  Hadley  falls. 
11  contain*  one  store,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist  milt,  eight 
saw  mills ;  six  schools.  330  scholars.    Pop.  864. 

Hadlbv.  p.  I..  Lapeer  co..  Mich..  58  in.  N.  Detroit,  581 
W.    It  has  one  school.  350  scholar*.    Pop.  365. 

HAGERSTO  WN.  p.  v..  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  M.I  .  36 
m.  N.W.  Frederick,  70  ax.  W.N.W.  Baltimore,  101  m.  N.W. 
Annapolis.  69  W.  PleasanUy  situated  near  the  W.  bank 
of  Antietam  creek.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  built  chief- 
ly with  stone  or  hrick  hnsies.  Il  contain*  a  hnadwnnc 
court-house,  which  cost  950,000,  a  jail,  a  town-hail,  a  ma 
sonic-hall,  two  bank*,  an  almshouse,  nine  churches,  a  Ger- 
man Reformed.  Lutheran.  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  two 
Methodist,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  African;  forty 
■tores  of  different  kinds,  two  forwarding  and  commission 
ho uw,*,  Ave  printing-office*,  four  daily  or  weekly  new«pa 
pen.  eight  or  ten  primary  schools,  400  dwelling*,  and  3750 
inhabitant*.    It  hi  the  second  place  in  population  in  the 

stale.   

HAGUE  (THE)  (Dutch  Grtvtnkaag.  the  "count's mead 
ow ;"  Pr.  I  At  Haft),  n  town  of  Holland,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  and  usual  residence  of  the  king  and  court,  pmv.  B. 
Holland,  on  a  branch  of  the  canal  between  Ley  den  and 
Rotterdam.  10  m  8.W.  the  former,  and  13  m.  N.W.  the 
latter  city,  lot.  S3©  4'  90"  N„  long.  4°  46'  30"  E.  Pop. 
58,000.  it  is  an  open  town,  being  surrounded  only  by  a 
moat  crossed  by  drawbridges.  It  ha*  the  usual  features  of 
n  Dutch  town  :  II*  bouse*  and  pavements  are  of  brick,  and 
several  of  its  streets  are  Intersected  with  canals,  and  plant 
ed  wltli  row*  of  tree* ;  it*  general  appearance,  however,  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Holland. 
The  N.  rod  of  the  town  Is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  In 
It  la  the  Vyverberg,  a  flne  open  space,  ornamented  with  a 
lake  and  wooded  island  In  It*  centre.  Around  and  adja- 
cent to  this  square  are  all  the  chief  public  edifice*.  The 
first  of  these  Is  the  National  Museum,  occupying  the  for- 
mer palace  of  Prince  Maurice,  an  elegant  building  of  the 
17th  century.  Its  extensive  picture  gallery  Is  reached  by  a 
noble  staircase  ;  the  painting*  here  are  mostly  confined  to 
works  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  in  that  detriment  the  col- 
lection Is  almost  unrivalled.  The  grand  object  of  attrac 
tloo  Is  Paul  Potter's  Bull,  a  picture  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  end  of  one  of  the  rooms.  "The  representation 
Is  that  of  a  young  bull  with  brown  and  white  spots,  a  cow 
reclining  on  the  green  sward  before  It,  two  or  three  sheep, 
and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over  a  fence — all  as  large  as 
life ;  the  background  being  a  distant  landscape.  The  chief 
animal  In  the  group  appears  In  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
with  a  briskness  In  Its  air  that  is  perfectly  startling  I  such 
also  I*  the  minuteness  of  the  touching,  in  order  to  make  ev- 
ery hair  on  the  hide  and  forehead  of  the  creature  tell,  that 
the  picture  will  endure  the  closest  inspection.  Thw  highly 
prised  work  of  art  was  carried  off*  to  Paris  by  order  of  Na 
poteon.  and  hung  in  the  Louvre."  (Chmmbert.  p. 32.)  The 
Royal  Museum  of  Curlosiues.  occupying  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  consists  principally  of  a  large  and  unique  col 
lection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  articles.  One  apartment 
ss  devoted  to  objects  of  interest  connected  with  Dutch  his- 
tory, containing,  among  other  simitar  articles,  the  armour 
and  weapon*  of  De  Ruyter.  The  king'*  palace.  m  an  ad- 
jacent street,  presents  little  that  Is  remarkable  either  with- 
out or  within :  It  1*  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  it*  cen- 
tra and  two  wings  forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  There 
■  in  it  a  good  suite  of  state  rooms,  in  which  the  king  gives 
audience,  every  Wednesday,  to  his  subjects  indiscriminate- 
ly. The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  Is  a  large  but 
plain  edifice ;  it  contains,  however,  a  good  collection  of 


Dutch  paintings,  and  the  vuluable  assemblage  of  rhalk 
drawings  by  the  old  masters,  formerly  the  property  of  8U 
Thomas  Lawrence.  On  one  side  of  the  Vyverberg  is  Uw 
Hmntnkof,  an  Irregular  pile  of  building  of  various  «ii 
comprising  a  handsome  Gothic  hall,  the  only  existing  i 
nan  t  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  It  u 
occupied  by  various  government  office*,  ond  the  chamber* 
In  which  the  states  general  and  stale*  of  Holland  meeL 
The  BiuntuhaJ  served  for  the  prison  of  Grolius  and  Barne- 
veldl;  the  latter  of  whom  was  executed  in  front  of  it  in 
1618.  There  are  fourteen  churches,  several  chapels,  two 
synagogue*,  an  orphan  asy  lum,  state  prison,  house  of  cor- 
rection, five  poor  schools,  several  intermediate  and  superior 
private  schools,  a  royal  library  with  100,000  volumes,  a  gasj 
scum  of  medals,  gems,  cameos,  fcc,  many  private  galleries 
of  painting*,  and  learned  and  benevolent  associations,  and 
a  theatre  for  Dutch.  German,  and  French  play*.  The  fa- 
vourite promenade  ii  the  r'oorkout,  ,-i  hue  »  ulr  r< vi.l.  lined 
with  elegant  mansions,  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  furnish 
ed  with  benches,  fcc.,  which  leads  from  the  N.  quarter  of 
the  town  to  the  Batch.  The  latter  is  a  finely-wooded  pork, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Hague.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  which  are 
embellished  with  artificial  sheets  of  water,  and  winding 
walks  among  the  tree*,  stands  the  Hmpt  ia  dm  Botch 
(bouse  In  the  wood),  the  summer  palace  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. It  is  an  edifice  of  an  unpretending  character  external- 
ly, but  within  are  many  excellent  pictures,  nnd  it  has  a 
celling  partly  painted  by  Reubens.  About  3  m.  W.  of  the 
Hague  Is  Scbeventngen,  a  fashionable  but  dreary  Dutch  wa- 
tering place:  and  about  l|  m.  8.E.  the  town  k*  the  castle 
of  Ryswlck,  which  gave  Its  name  to  the  treaty  of  1697. 

The  Hague  ha*  never  been  a  place  of  much  commercial 
importance.  The  Inhah.  derive  their  resources  chiefly  from 
supplying  or  being  employed  by  the  court  and  government 
establishments;  and  they  suffered  very  considerably  from 
the  transfer  of  tho  scat  of  government  to  Amsterdam  on  the 
erection  of  Holland  Into  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon.  The 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the  printing  of  books,  espe- 
cially those  In  the  French  language,  ore  si  most  the  only 
branches  of  industry.  There  Is,  however,  a  cannon  foun- 
dry, established  in  1668. 

The  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  feudal  lord*  of 
Holland  in  1350,  from  which  period  It  continued  the  sent 
of  government  till  1806 ;  It  again  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
capital  on  the  restoration  of  the  Orange  family.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  the  astronomer  iluygcns.  the  naturalist 
Ruysch.  and  William  III.  king  of  England.  Chamhera  ; 
Harrow  ;  Dt  Ctott  ;  Eneje.  dtt  Gent  dm  Maude.) 

IUocb,  p.  L,  Warren  co..  N.  V..  91  m.  N.  Albany.  464  W. 
Rounded  B.E.  by  I*ke  George.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous. It  ho*  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  mills;  six  schools, 
365  scholars.    Pop.  610. 

H  AG t 'EN  At!,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bos  Rhln.  can. 
r  mt .  on  the  Moder,  15  m.  N.  Strasbourg.  Pop.  {1836} 
8084.  The  Moder  here  divides  Into  two  arms,  one  of  which 
Intersects  the  town,  while  the  other  encircles  it  on  the  8. 
Hngucnau  is  surrounded  by  old  and  111  constructed  walls, 
and  a  wide  ditch :  It  was  originally  fortified  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  Barbarnssa  In  the  13th  century.  A  fine 
Gothic  church  erected  about  the  same  period,  and  <*na- 
menied  with  some  elegant  sculptures,  I*  Its  chief  public 
edifice ;  It  bus  several  other  churches,  a  synagogue,  etvV 
and  military  hospital,  some  good  cavalry  barracks,  many 
oil,  madder,  and  other  mill*,  and  manufacture*  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  yarn,  woollens,  soap.  ate.  The  forest  of 
Hngucnau  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France  ;  it  extends  over 
an  area  of  17,000  hectares,    (Hugo  ;  Diet.  Geog,  axe.) 

HAINAN,  or  II A I  LAM,  (Chinese.  "  Seal*  af  the  Sea"). 
a  large  island  of  the  Chinese  sea,  between  lat.  18°  and  20° 
8.,, and  long.  108°  3D*  and  109°  E„  belonging  to  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  forming  a  dep.  of  the  pro  v.  of  Canton,  but  se- 
parated from  the  continent  by  a  strait  from  15  to  30  m. 
wide,  probably  identical  with  what  was  called  "  the  tJate* 
of  China"  by  the  Mohammedan  author*  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries.  {Chiuete  Repottlory.  I..  37.)  The  island  Is  of  a 
somew  hat  oval  shape  ;  greatest  length  N.E.  to  S.W.  about 
ISO  m. ;  average  breadth  nearly  70  m.  Area  perhaps  about 
12,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  In  1833  a*  Wile  i-h.Tt  of  a 
million,  independent  of  unronquered  tribe*  In  the  Interior. 
A  mountain  chain  run*  through  Hainan  in  the  direction  of 
Its  length,  and  near  its  centre  rises  above  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  In  this  part  of  the  Island  the  principal  riven 
take  their  origin,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 
The  E.  coast  Is  bold  and  rocky ;  the  W.  low ;  the  8  has 
some  good  harbour* ;  but  Hainan  generally,  like  Formosa. 
Is  surrounded  with  many  rocks  and  «hi>als  dangerous  to 
shipping.  The  climate  Is  very  hot :  the  heat  is.  however, 
tempered  by  sea  breeze*,  frequent  fogs,  snd  abundant  dews. 
Tbc  soli  Is  mostly  sandy;  the  W.  side  of  the  Island  Is  more 
productive  than  the  F...  but  the  country  Is,  upon  the  whole, 
buren;  and,  except  timber,  rice,  and  sugar  (the  latter 
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Ily  tent  to  the  N.  of  China),  ita  articles  of  export 
few.  Its  chief  wealth  conshts  in  Ita  timber:  the 
forc«w  which  cover  the  mountain*  abound  with  aandal, 
coc<w,  rose,  and  other  cabinet  woods,  bratilctto.  ebony.  Ate. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  raised,  but  in  no  great 
quantities.  Various  fruits  are  grown,  and  the  sweet  po- 
tato forms  an  important  article  of  culture  and  food.  Bees 
arc  very  plentiful,  and  wax  Is  a  valuable  item  of  produce. 
Pearl  oysters  and  coral  abound  around  the  shores,  on  many 
parts  of  which  extensive  salt- works  are  established.  Small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  interior. 
The  natives  carry  on  some  trade  with  Annm,  81am.  and 
Singapore.  On  their  voyages  to  Siain,  they  cut  timber 
along  the  coasts  of  Tslampa  and  Camboja,  with  which  they 
build  Junks  at  Bankok.  These  Junks  are  then  laden  with 
cargoes  saleable  at  Canton  or  Hainan,  and  both  cargoes  and 
Junks  being  sold,  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  builders, 
most  part  of  the  pup.  arc  Chinese,  who  are  similar  to  the 
inhabs.  of  the  opposite  coast;  but  the  interior  is  inhabited 
by  a  different  race,  supposed  to  be  aboriginal,  some  of  whom 
have  submitted  to  the  Chinese  government,  while  others 
■till  hold  a  savage  Independence.  The  i*lnnd  is  subdivided 
into  13  districts.  The  cap.,  Kiong-tchou,  a  populous  city, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  governor,  is  on  the  N. 
coast.  Be  vera!  other  towns  have  a  pop.  of  some  thousand 
Inhabs.  Hainan  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  about  anno  108  B.C.,  and  conquered  by  them  soon 
afterwards.  It  was  annexed  to  the  prov,  of  which  it  now 
forms  a  part,  In  1381.  (Ritter,  JliU*  EntkunUe.  ili.,  881- 
893  ;  Purr/of,  in  AiUt.  RuiartXu,  vol.  XX.;  Chinese  Rc 

^h'SS  Aui.T.  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  which  see. 

RAINS,  t.  Centre  co.,  Pa..  I»  in.  E.  Bellefonte.  The 
surface  Is  mountainous.  Drained  by  two  creeks,  which, 
flowing  W.  some  miles,  are  lost  in  limestone  fissures.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Aaronsburg.  and  has  one  funnce, 
three  grist  mills,  five  saw-mills,  four  tanneries.  Pop.  8XJ2. 
HALBERSTAUT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
,  gov.  Magdeburg,  cap.  clrc.  and  principality  of  same 
on  the  Holxemme,  a  tributary  of  the  Bode,  32  m. 
lagdeburg.  next  to  which  it  Is  the  largest  and  most 
Important  town  In  the  gov.  Pop.  (1838)  17,327.  (Btrghaut.) 
It  is  very  ancient ;  Is  buktl  chiefly  In  the  Gothic  style,  and 
It)  surrounded  with  walls,  outside  which  ore  three  suburbs. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  15th  century,  remark- 
able for  its  paintings  and  stained  glass  windows,  ten  other 
Protestint,  and  two  Rom.  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
a  handsome  mansion  house  (formerly  a  royat  palace),  gym- 
nasium, superior  town  and  girls'  schools,  a  teacher's  semi- 
nary, two  large  public  libraries,  a  school  of  midwifery,  an 
orphan  asylum,  house  of  correction,  theitre,  and  several 
fine  private  collections  of  paintings,  medals,  antiques,  ate. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  gov.,  of  town  and 
district  courts,  and  a  iioard  of  tolls  and  taxation,  and  has 
numerous  factories  for  woollen  stuffs  of  secondary  quality, 
carpets,  linen  fabrics,  leather  gloves,  straw  hats,  starch,  to- 
bacco, soap,  ice.,  with  extensive  oil  refineries,  numerous 
breweries,  lithographic-printing  establishments,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Its  commercial  import- 
ance appears  to  have  Increased  of  late  years.  The  epoch 
of  its  foundation  is  uncertain.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  see 
in  KM.  A  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  In  1 179,  by  Henry 
the  Lion.  It  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  together  with  its  prin- 
cipality, at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  has  ever  since  be- 
longed' to  that  power,  except  during  the  existence  of  the 
short  lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  it  formed  a 
part. 

HALE.  t..  Harden  co.,  O.  Pop.  267. 
HALES  OWEN,  a  par.  and  market  town  of  England, 
partly  in  an  insulated  pinion  of  co.  Salop,  hund.  Brimstrey, 
and  partly  In  co.  Worcester,  lower  dlv.  hund.  Hnlfihire. 
104  m.  N.W.  London,  7  ro.  W.8.W.  Birmingham,  and  34  m. 
N.E.  Worcester.  Area  of  par.,  11590  ncres;  pop.  of  do., 
in  1831,  11,840.  The  town,  which  consists  of  a  handsome 
main  street,  crossed  by  several  others  of  inferior  character, 
stands  on  the  Stour,  in  a  beautiful  and  well-wooded  valley, 
and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  busy  and  thriving  place.  The 
church  is  of  Norman  architecture,  and  has  a  light  spire 
curiously  supported  on  four  arches.  St  Kenelm's  chapel, 
situated  outside  the  town,  was  originally  erected  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  and  a  part  yet  remains  apparently  of 
that  early  date.  The  far  larger  part,  however,  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  tower  with  Its  ornamental 
pinnacles,  Is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style.  Few 
buildings  so  small  present  such  striking  architectural  con- 
trasts. There  are  three  place*  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
A  free  grammar  school  was  established  here  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  a  chancery  commission,  which  provided 
it  with  an  endowment,  the  present  yearly  value  of  which 
is  about  £130.  The  school,  open  to  all  boys  belonging  to 
the  parish,  la  attended  by  about  50 ;  it  affords  a  classical 
■t.  but  confors  no  university  advantages.  In  the  way 
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of  exhibitions.  ( CariuU.)  8heti«t<>ne,  the  poet.  srh 
also  the  proprietor  of"  the  Le-iaowes,"  a  beautiful  v 
the  neighbourhood,  was  educated  at  this  school :  has  i 
ntenl  it  in  the  church.  The  manufacture  of  nails  as 
coarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  tools  constitute*  the 
employment  of  the  working  classes.  Steel  la 
made  in  the  hamlet  uf  Congreaves;  and  coal 
worked  within  the  parish. 

Halex-owen  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  county 
gUtrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here.  A  harti 
beadborongh,  and  constable  are  annually  elected  at  tat 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  theve  offerers  (■>? 
en i  the  internal  economy  of  the  town.  A  court  of  re*}<*r*» 
is  held  every  third  week  for  the  recovery  of  debts  srje 
X.'k  the  power  of  which  extends  to  five  other  parahe 
This  parish  forms  a  port  of  the  Stourbridge  anion,  and  tat 
expense  of  maintaining  its  poor  in  IH38  sru  jCH8.  Marfctb 
on  Monday ;  fairs  on  Easter  and  Whit  Monday  for  hoos» 
cattle,  cheese,  ate. 

An  abbey  of  Prrmonstratensian  monks  svas  fauiJrf 
here  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  out  of  fends  provide*  n 
that  monarch.  It*  revenues,  at  the  disaolutioa  of  the  s> 
ligious  houses,  amounted,  according  to  Speed,  to  £33t. 
The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  have  partly  been  cans«ftat 
into  farming  premises.  A  sew  very  fine  lancet  window*  at 
the  gable  end  of  the  chapter  house  Indicate  the  style  ft 
building  to  have  been  early  English.  (wfsUsg.  •/  &sif  , 
Ltwit'*  Top.  Diet.) 

HALF-MOON,  at,  Saratoga  co,  N.  T„  13  m.  ft  A! 
bany.  383  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson  river,  N  hy  Aa 
loony'*  kill.  Organized  in  1788. 
and  the  Kensellner  and  Saratoga 
It.  It  contains  eight  stores,  two 
factory,  one  grist-mill,  two  **»..-..- , 
students,  two  schools,  c*  scholars.    Pop.  3631 

Half-Moo*,  p.  U  Centre  co..  Pa-,  18  m.  8.W 
99  m.  N.W.  Harrisburg.  180  W.  Watered  by  B  Jd  Lar. 
creek,  and  Half  Moon  run,  which  flows  into  Spruce  crert. 
A  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  bounds  it  on  the  W.  It 
four  more*,  one  furnace,  four  grist-mill*  nil 
one  tannery,  one  pottery;  six 
1406. 

HALIFAX,  a  market  town,  psriah.  and  par!. 
England,  co.  York,  W.  Riding,  wap.  Murley,  on  tte  HebMe. 
a  branch  of  the  <  "alder,  170  m.  N.N.W.  London.  35  ov 
W.S.W.  York,  and  13  m.  W.S.W.  Leeds,  lot.  S3P  44*  II. 
long.  10  50*  W.  The  entire  parish  is  one  of  the  most  ex 
tensive  in  the  kingdom,  and  nearly  equals  in  toe  tfis 
county  of  Rutland.  It  includes  twenty -three  v>»i.iiup». 
and  75,740  acres.  For  rating,  It  is  divided  into  three  parti 
the  parish  district  of  Halifax,  the  chapelry  of  Hee&osai. 
and  the  chapelry  of  Elland;  and  the  ruliosvmg  tame  guts 
the  pop.  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  lea  years,  ana  to* 
present  proportion  of  pop.  to  an  acre : 
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The  pari.  bor.  includes  the  township  of  Halifax,  at* 
small  contiguous  portloos  of  the  townships  of  N.  and  & 
Owrnm,  lying  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Hehble  ems* :  as 
pop^  in  1831,  was90,14i.  The  town  is  built  on  a  greO* 
slope.  In  a  valley  surrounded  by  bill*.  In  icony  ports  its* 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular',  but  of  late  several  b-ive 
been  widened,  and  some,  as  Brood  street  and  Wateracst*e 
street,  are  handsome  and  spacious.  It  is  well  paved,  aad 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  almost  exclusively  tsxsB 
of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  N.  and  8.  Owrnm ;  not  a  few 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VOL,  of  plasssr 
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svttn  carved  °*k  framework.  Within  the  entire  parish 
there  are  nc  fewer  than  eighteen  Eplseopti  and  seventy 
Di**cnun»  places  of  worship;  but  many  nf  these  are  in  the 
rural  duplets.  Within  the  town  am  three  churches,  the 
InrgeM  ami  finest  of  which,  St.  John's,  the  parish  church, 
built  in  the  15lh  century,  is  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture. 
It  lias  a  lobby,  nave,  side  atoles,  and  chancel ;  and  two  side 
chapels  were  added  in  the  16th  century.  Of  late  years  a 
hnndsoine  painted  window  hiis  been  put  up.  similar  to  the 
Marygold  window  in  York  cathedral.  The  tower  which  is 
■Ighly  ornamented,  contain*  a  peal  of  ten  bells,  and  is  117 
feet  high.  In  Bowerby  church  to  n  monumental  sutue  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  a  native  of  that  township.  Trinity 
church,  built  In  1798,  Is  a  Grecian  edifice,  with  Ionic  pilas- 

and  cupola  at  the  W.  end. 


ten,  surmounted  by  a 
8i.  James's, 
with  square 
of 


Owram 
June  34, 
hordes. 


25,  and  N.  Owram '43.  Market  on  Saturday,  fair*. 
,  and  the  first  Saturday  in  JVovcmbcr  for  cattle  and 

■ 

dmlnistratfon  of  the  poor  laws,  the  pariah  la 
two  Unions.  Halifax  union  comprising  nineteen 
and  the  Hebden  bridge  union,  Including  the 
II  district  and  the  chapelry  of  Todmorden. 


cupola 

in  1832,  is  a  pseudo-Gothic  structure, 
l  at  the  YY.  end.  Besides  the  Episcopal 
places  of  worship,  there  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
Weslcynn  Methodists,  Methodist  New  Connection,  Rom  in 
Bthodists,  Unitarians,  and  the  8o- 
which,  one  belonging  to  the  In- 
ile  for  classical  elegance  and  g»*al 
I  with  the  churches  and  chapels  are  many 
and  the  Halifax  8.  S.  Union  comprises  no 
twenty  three  schools,  attended  by  upwards  of 
5000  childreu.  The  National  school,  built  in  1015,  near 
Trinity  church,  is  attended  by  about  250  boys;  and  the 
Lancastrian  school,  opened  In  1818.  has  rather  more  than 
300  of  both  sexes.  Within  the  paruh  are  no  fewer  than 
seven  free  or  endowed  schools ;  but  of  these  only  one. 
Smith's  charity  school,  founded  in  17-Jrt,  is  situated  in  the 
town.  Queen  Elizabeth's  grammar  school,  in  the  township 
of  Bkircoat,  was  chartered  in  1585,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  twelve  governors,  chosen  front  among  the  inhub. 
The  rental  of  the  school  property  U  considerable.  The 
school  is  free  to  the  sons  of  ail  parishioners;  but  the  pre* 
sent  number  of  scholars  is  only  about  40.  The  grammar 
schools  at  Hipperholme.  N.  Owram  and  HeptonstalU  have 
ti  good  character,  and  are  attended  not  only  by  the  free 
boys,  but  others  who  pay  for  their  schooling.  Wheel- 
wright's school  nl  Kishworlh  is  a  noble  establishment,  sup- 
ported at  an  expense  of  more  than  £2000  a  year,  and  pro- 
viding a  liberal  education  for  30  boys,  with  two  exhibitions 
of  £150  a  year  at  the  universities:  it  is  superintended  by 
two  masters  and  a  matron.  There  are  numerous  charities 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  aged,  none  of  which  nerd  any 
particular  mention,  except  Woterhouse's  almshouse  and 
blue-coat  school,  established  In  1637,  for  twelve  aged  per- 
sons and  twenty  orphan  children.  The  largest  public 
building  is  the  Piece-hall,  a  very  extensive  quadrangular 
■tone  structure,  occupying  more  than  two  acres  of  ground  I 
it  has  a  rustic  basement  story,  above  which  are  two  other 
stories  fronted  by  colonnades,  having  walks  within  them 
leading  to  the  various  storerooms,  of  which  there  are  J 15. 
In  these  rooms  the  manufacturers  keep  their  cloths  for 
sale.  This  building,  erected  in  1779,  cost  £12,000.  The 
infirmary,  newly  built.  In  very  elegant  style,  furnishes  ex- 
cellent accomodation  rW  the  many  sick  who  resort  thither. 
The  baths  on  the  Huddersfteld  road  are  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  and  have  a  bowling-green  attached, 
building  in  " 


townshl. 

" Trie' "ruJof  Halifax  to  atuTtauMe' wholly  to  its  n 
taring  industry,  which  to  itself  mainly  a  consequence  of  its 
unlimited  command  of  coal  and  of  the  means  of  internal 
navigation.  The  cloth  weavers  first  settled  here  in  the  be 
einnlng  of  the  15th  ccntory,  since  which  time  it  slowly 
but  gradually,  increased  till  the  American  and  French 
wars,  when  extraordinary  activity  prevailed,  and  the  pop. 
was  proportionally  enlarged.  The  introduction  of  steam- 
engines  and  power-looms  has  also,  of  late  year*,  contribu- 
ted in  no  little  degree  to  increase  its  importance  as  a  place 
of  trade.  The  town  is  united  by  a  canal  with  the  Koch- 
dale  canal  and  the  Culdcr  and  Hebbte  navigation  ;  and  has, 
consequently,  a  navigable  communication  with  Hull  on  the 
one  hand,  and  I-iverpool  on  the  other.  Woollen  and 
worsted  cloths  are  the  staple  produce  of  the  par.,  and  the 
following  table  shows  the  amount  of  factory  labour  be- 
stowed on  their  manufacture  In  1838.    (Pari.  Rep.  1839.) 
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for  pleasure  and  business.  There  are  two  subscription 
libraries,  one  of  which  has  apartments  in  the  Public-rooms. 

n  posse****,  among  other  public  establishments,  a 
and  Philosophical  society,  established  in  1830, 
kflering  the  advantages  of  a  library  and  mu- 
The  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  In  Hi.  James's  road,  erected 
in  1H39,  has  a  large  room  adapted  for  lectures,  public  meet 
rs,  ate.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  in  1835,  has 
i  members,  and  a  library  of  about  1400  vols.  The  theatre, 
though  small,  is  quite  large  enough  for  a  pop.  that  feels 
little  interest  In  such  amusements.  Outside  the  town,  on 
the  W.,  is  Gibbet-hill,  where  formerly,  in  consequence  of  a 
taw  designed  principally  for  the  protection  of  the 
felons  convicted  of  depredating  upon  their  pro- 
perty were  executed,  by  a  machine  like  the  French  guillo- 
tine. The  gas-works  are  in  8.  Owram.  and  in  Ovcnden  are 
the  springs  and  reservoirs  which  supply  the  town  with  ex- 
cellent water. 

The  magistrates  of  Halifax  are  also  county  magistrates. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Saturday,  and  there  to  a  court 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  £15.  During  the  Common- 
wealth, Halifax  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the 
franchise  was  withdrawn  at  the  Restoration  ;  and,  notwilh- 
statading  its  growing  and  universally  acknowledged  import 


The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  shalloons,  tammies,  and  draw-boys,  best  known  under 
the  title  of  figured  lasting*  and  aniens,  superfine  quilled 
everlastings,  double  russets  and  serges,  all  which  are  made 
of  combing  wool.  They  are  brought  in  an  unfinished  stats 
to  the  Piece-hall,  where  the  merchants  attend  every  Bat- 
urdny  to  make  their  purchases.  There  to,  besides,  a  very 
considerable  manufactory  of  kerseys  and  half-thicks,  also 
of  Dockings  and  baize,  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  vale  of  Rip* 
pnnden,  whence  comes  a  large  portion  of  the  cloth  used  for 
clothing  the  Rrittoh  navy.  Large  quantities  are  also  sent 
to  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  America.  The  most  promising 
branch  of  manufacture,  however,  to  that  of  cloth  and 
coatings,  which  was  also  Introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  persons  nf  enterprise,  who,  at  vast  expense, 
erected  mills  on  the  Calder  and  Its  tributaries.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  factories  was  such  as  to  excite  the  Jealousy 
of  the  Leeds  merchants,  who  had  been  previously  used  to 
buy  the  same  articles  from  the  lower  manufacturer*  at  theii 
cloth-hall,  and  parliament  was  petitioned,  in  1794  and  1806. 
to  prevent  any  merchant  from  becoming  a  manufacturer 
The  legislature  very  properly  refused  to  cramp  the  ener- 
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Halifax,  a  mailt,  city  of  British  N.  America,  on  a  small 
peninsula  on  the  B.E.  coast  of  Nova-Scotia,  of  which  it  Is 
the  cap.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  about  250  ft 
In  height  rising  from  the  W.  side  of  one  nf  the  finest  hnr- 
bours  in  the  American  continent ;  Int.  44°  36'  N.,  long.  63° 
28*  W.  Pop.,  in  1833,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
about  18,000.  The  streets  are  generally  broad ;  the  prin- 
cipal, which  runs  next  the  harbour,  to  well  paved,  and 
most  of  the  others  are  macadamised.  "The  appearance 
of  Halifax  from  the  water,  or  from  the  opposite  shore,  to 
prepossessing  and  animated.  The  front  of  the  town  to  lined 
with  wharfs,  alongside  which  vessels  of  nil  sizes,  and  va 
rlously  rigged,  are  incessantly  loading  or  discharging  their 
enrgoos.  Warehouses  rise  over  the  wharfs,  as  well  as  In 
different  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  dwelling-bouses  and  pub- 
lic buildings  rear  their  heads  over  each  other  as  they 
stretch  along  nnd  up  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  spires  of 
different  churches,  the  building  above  the  town  in  which 
the  town  clock  to  Axed,  a  rotunda-built  church,  the  signal 
posts  on  Citadel  Hill,  the  different  batteries,  the  variety  of 
style  in  which  the  houses  ore  built,  some  of  which  ore 
painted  white,  some  blue,  and  some  red;  rows  of  trees 
showing  themselves  In  different  parts  of  the  town,  the 
incsr,  it  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till  the  Reform  Act  I  ships  moored  opposite  the  dockyard,  the  establishments 
again  conferred  on  it.  In  1832,  the  prli liege  of  sending  two  I  and  tall  sheers  of  the  latter,  the  merchant  vessels  under 
rs»j»r-esentatives  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  sail,  at  anchor,  or  alongside  the  wharf;  the  wooded  and 
h i n  * II  portions  of  N.  and  B.  Owram.  its  well  as  the  town-  rocky  scenery  of  the  back  ground,  with  the  Islands,  and 
ship  of  Halifax :  registered  elector*,  in  1KJ9-40.  873,  of   the  small  town  of  Dartmouth  on  the  E.  shore,  are  all  ob 
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(MOrtfr'i  Brit.  Jmeric*,  L  385.)  It  la  estimated  that 
there  are  about  1800  dwelling  houaea,  and  eighty  four  pub- 
lic buildings.  Moat  of  the  former  are  built  of  wood;  of 
the  latter,  the  chief  i«  Province  Building,  a  handsome  stone 
edifice  140  ft.  loag,  by  70  ft.  broad,  and  ornamented  with  a 
colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  comprises  chambers  far 
the  council  and  legislative  assembly,  the  supreme  court, 
various  government  offices,  and  the  Halifax  public  library. 
In  the  8.  part  of  the  town  la  the  Government  House,  a 
solid,  but  anmbre  looking  building,  near  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  military  commandant.  Oil  the  N.  side  of  the 
town  U  the  admiral's  residence,  a  plain  stone  building. 
The  dockyard,  at  the  end  of  a  straggling  suburb,  is  the 
linest  out  of  England ;  it  covers  fourteen  acres  and  forma 
the  chief  depot  of  naval  stores  In  the  British  N.  Ameri- 
can colonic*.*  U  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  shelter,  repair, 
and  outfit  of  the  fleets  cruisioi 
and  in  the  W.  Indies ;  and  Mr. 
Justly  censured  the  plan  for  the  removal  of  the 
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edifice  of  freestone,  but  not  yet  efficient  na  a 
■eat  of  education.  There  are  two  churches,  a  large  R. 
Catholic  chnpei,  two  Presbyterian,  and  four  other  chapels 
belonging  to  different  sects,  a  poor-house,  house  of  correc- 
tion, an  exchange,  snine  assembly-rooms,  and  a  small  the- 
atre. The  market*  are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but 
the  inns  and  boarding-houses  are  reported  to  be  very  indif- 
ferent. Several  weekly  papers,  and  a  monthly  magazine 
are  published  in  Halifax ;  the  inhab.  are  intelligent  and  so- 
cial, and  travellers  have  remarked  that  the  tone  of  socle 
ty  is  there  more  decidedly  English  than  in  most  other  col- 
onial cities. 

The  harbour  opposite  the  town,  where  ships  usually 
anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there  are  twelve 
fathoms  water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  wide.  After 
narrowing  to  4  m  ,  about  I  m.  above  the  upper  and  of  the 
•own,  It  expands  into  Bedford  Basin.  This  noble  sheet  of 
water,  which  is  completely  landlocked,  occupies  a  surface 
of  10  aq.  m.,  and  la  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Brit- 
ish navy.  Halifax  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  seasons, 
and  It*  navigation  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice.  The 
best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  S.uubro  lighthouse,  uo  a  small 
Island  ofTSambro  Head,  about  13  m.  8.  by  E.  Halifax,  with 
a  fixed  light  310  ft  high.  Another  lighthouse  stands  on  Ma 
gher'a  Beach,  a  spit  extending  from  M'Nab's  island,  a 
wooded  and  cultivated  island  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
port  When  the  latter  light  la  seen,  ships  may  run  in 
without  fear.  The  passage  of  the  W.  aide  of  M'Nab's 
island  Is  for  large  ships,  the  other  on  the  E.  has  only  water 
for  schooners.  There  are  several  other  small  islands 
further  In,  oa  one  of  which,  nearly  opposite  the  town. 


HALIFAX, 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  and  va 

of  the  principal  article 
8cotla  during  1830 : 


some  strong  batteries  ore  mounted.    Some  other  pretty 

bounefs 'Halifax  peninsula  on  the^W.,  is  4  m.  long!  nearly 
|  m.  wide,  and  has  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  depth  of 
water,  with  safe  anchorage.  Near  its  head  lies  Melville 
island,  some  buildings  on  which,  now  destroyed  were  for 
merly  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  of  war.  A  joint 
stock  company's  canal,  in  aid  of  which  the  legislature 
contributed  £15,000,  now  connects  the  harbour  of  Halifax 
with  Cobequid  bay  and  the  bay  of  Fund  v. 

Since  Its  first  settlement,  in  1749,  Halifax  has  continued 
10  be  the  seat  of  a  profitable  fishery  and  trade.  The  latter, 
especially,  is  in  as  prosperous  •  condition  a*  i hat  of  any 
town  in  British  America;  and  thia  city  may  be  said  to  en- 
gross the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief 
trade  is  with  the  W.  Indies,  and  other  British  colonic*,  the 
U.  States,  and  Great  Britain.  In  1836,  the  number  of 
ships,  ate,  entering  and  clearing  out  of  the  porta  of  the 
colony,  was  as  follows  : 
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The  principal  articles  of  importation  are  rum  and  other 
rpiri ^^manufactured  goods,  meal  and  flour,  sugar  and  tea. 
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In  1817.  Halifax  was  declared  a  free  port  to  a  certain  ex- 
tern, andhas  since  acquired  the  privilege  of  warehousing. 


fax  in 


L  Some  ships  of  large  six*  wer 
South  Sea  fisher)- ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
are  less  enterprising  and  successful  fishers  than  the 
Knglnnders.  Halifax  bos  some  manufacture  *,  1 
of  no  great  importance,  and  confined  to  articles  of  I 
consumption ;  oa  soap,  candles,  leather,  paper,  snuff  nun, 
gin,  whiskey,  porter,  ale,  and  refined  sugar.  There  are  two 
private  banking  companies,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
composed  of  fifteen  members.  F rickets  sail  monthly  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Falmouth,  and  other*  regularly  to  Liv- 
erpool, Boston,  New- York,  and  the  W.  Indies :  a  steam- 
boat and  ferry- boats  also  ply  constantly  to  and  from  Dart- 
mouth, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  (J 
Brit.  America,  1.,  323-344 ;  JWswrsoWt  LetUri ; 
Diet. ;  Pmrt.  Pmpert,  #-t.) 

Halifax,  county,  Va.,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  8. 
border  of  the  state,  and  contains  759  *q.  m.  Bounded  N.B. 
by  Staunton  river.  Watered  by  Dan  river  and  its  branch- 
es, the  chief  of  which  is  Bannister  river.  It  contained  in 
1840.  13,614  neat  cattle,  17,431  sheep,  30,981  swine;  and 
produced  78,164  bushels  of  wheat,  508.451  of  lachaa  com, 
381.277  of  oats,  15,546  of  potatoes,  6,309,511  of  tobacco, 
•H.-HrfJ  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty  stores,  nme  flouring-mills, 
thirty-two  grist-mills,  thirty -eight  saw-mills,  seven  tonne 
lies,  one  distillery;  one  college,  fourteen  academies,  398 
students,  twenty-four  schools,  511  scholars  Pop.:  white*, 
11,145;  slaves.  14,216;  free  coloured,  575;  total,  ii.336. 
Capital,  Bannister. 

Halifax,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  toward  the  NT  part 
.if  the  state,  and  contain*  790  sq.  in.   Bounded  N.E. 
river.  8.  by  Fishing  creek.   It  contained  la 
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niae academics,  153  students ;  tea  . 
Pop.:  white*.  5623  ;  slaves.  9405 ;  free 
tel.  16.865.  Capital.  Halifax. 

Halifax,  p.  t.,  Windham  co.,  Vt..  136  m.  8.  Mo 
131  W.  Chartered  in  1750,  first  settled  in  1761. 
by  Green  and  North  river*.  A  branch  of  the  latter  hae  a 
succession  of  cascades,  extending  100  rods,  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  each.  It  containa  two  stores,  one  grist  mill, 
eight  saw  mill*,  two  tanneries ;  one  academy,  100 
dents,  fifteen  schools.  491  scholar*.   Pop.  1399. 

Halifax,  p.  L,  Plymouth  c>>„  Mao*.  39  At.  s  s  K. 
ton,  436  W.  Incorporated  in  1734.  It  has  several  poods, 
one  of  w  hlch  In  the  N.  part,  is  two  mile*  loag  and  over 
half  a  mile  wide.  The  whole  cover  1700  acres.  Their 
outlets  ofliird  water-power.  It  containa  three  churches,  a 
Congregational.  Baptist  and  Universal  1st,  two  stores,  on* 
woollen -factory,  one  cotton-factory  with  300  spindle*,  six 
saw  mills ;  five  schools,  130  scholar*.   Pop.  734. 

Halifax,  p.  t„  Dauphin  co.,  Pn„  23  m.  N.  H.trrisburg.  133 
W.  Bounded  W.  by  Susquehanna  river.  8.  by  Peter's 
mountain.  Drained  by  Armstrong  and  Powell's  creek.  It 
contain*  four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  flouring  mills, 
three  grist-mill*,  eight  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  one  dis- 
tillery ;  seven  schools,  455  scholars.  Pop  3698.  The  vil- 
lage ia  on  the  E.  bank  of  Susquehanna  river,  near  the  en- 
trance of  Armstrong  creek,  which  aflhrds  water  power 
It  contains  a  church,  four  stores,  and  about  eighty  dwell- 
ing*, 

Halifax,  p.  v.,  known  by  the  name  of  BannlsUr,  rapt- 
tal  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.,  197  m.  8.W.  Richmond.  314  W. 
Situated  on  the  8.  aide  of  Bannister  river.  It  contains  a 
Jail,  two 
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dsn,  a  masonic-hall,  four  Mores,  various  mechanic-shops, 
two  flouring  roUls,  two  saw-niills,  two  cotton-gins,  thirty 
ot  forty  dwellings  and  from  130  to  300  Inhabitants. 

Halifax,  p.  v..  port  of  Entry,  capital  of  Halifax  cn., 
S.  C.  80  hi.  N.E.  Raleigh.  9J0  VV.  Pleasantly  situated  on 
the  W.  r>.uik  of  Roanoke  river,  7  m.  below  the  great  falls. 
ItU  regularly  laid  out.  and  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  a 
bank,  a  church,  and  has  considerable  trade.  By  tueans  of 
the  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  12  m.  long, 
the  river  ia  navigable  for  boats.  130  no.  above  this  place. 
Vessels  of  forty  five  ions  ascend  to  this  port. 

HALL  (Siubian).  a  town  of  Wlrtemburg,  circ.  Jaxt,  on 
mli  sides  Ihe  Kocher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 

h  its  suburbs.  0800. 
Imperial  city.  It 
vn  ball,  a  richly  endowed 
,  an  ancient  mint,  a  hospital,  two  public  libra 
;  to  Ulm.  It  has  the  greatest  number  of  «u 
j  In  the  kingdom  ;  U  has  also  some  soap  and 
other  factories,  and  a  huge  trade  in  oxen  and  hogs ;  but 
its  chief  nrticle  of  commerce  U  salt,  procured  from  the 
■aline  springs  in  its  viciull>,  which  yield,  according  to  the 
Lmyt.  det  fien*.  «re.,  80.000.  or,  according  to  Ilorschct- 
uiajiu.  Wt.0U>'  quintals,  a  year.  (Jltmmingcr,  Besckreib. 
e<m  IVrtrtcmb.  ;  Hrrgkam,  Sre.) 

Haul,  county.  Gu.  Situated  toward  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  stale,  and  contain-  vr.  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Chattahoo- 
chee river,  and  its  branches.  The  Blue  Ridge  passes 
through  its  8.E.  part.  It  contained  In  1840,  5007  neat  cat- 
tle. 4190  sheep,  14.041  swine  ;  and  produced  94,400  bush- 
els of  wheat,  808  of  rye,  334*305  of  Indian  corn,  39,44t>  of 
oats,  P950  at  |H»t«toes,  10,190  ol  (ohm  c...  4W.313  of  cotton. 
It  had  sixteen  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  thirty-four  grist- 
mills, seven  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  seven  distilleries ; 

two  acadeniK 4"  lUiflnwli  thirteen  eehcolei  313  scholars. 

Pop.  :  whit*' v  0773;  slaves,  1099;  free  coloured,  3;  total, 
7875.    Capit  il  Gainesville. 

IIALLOWKLL.  p.  t-.  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  9  m.  8.  Au- 
gusta. 503  \V.  Incorporated  in  1771.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
Kennebec  river.  It  contains  four  tanneries,  one  academy, 
36  students,  twenty -nine  schools,  9S0  scholars.    Pop.  4054. 

The  census  appears  to  have  been  Imperfectly  taken. 

The  Tillage  is  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  W.  side  of  Km 
qebec  river.  The  principal  streets  nin  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  are  crossed  by  other  streets  which  ascend,  as 
they  pr«*eed  back  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  '200  ft., 
affording  many  com.n  .ndlng  situations  for  dwellings.  The 
principal  bu.iness  street  run.  IW  the  river,  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  flue  tinck  .tons  and  warehouses.  The 
houses  are  belli  with  neatness  and  taste.  It  contains  five 
churches.n  i '•mgregatmnal,  t'nitarian,  Methodist.  Baptist 
and  Cutvcrsslist,  and  an  academy.  Vessels  of  ISO  tons, 
and  requiring  nine  feel  of  water,  come  to  its  wharves.  It 
has  considerable  shipiiing,  engaged  chiefly  In  the  coasting 
trade.  Shram-boats  ply.  during  the  season  of  navigation,  to 
Portland  and  Boston.  Granite  of  a  I  is  hi  colour.  Is  found  in 
Hallowed,  and  Is  extensively  exported.  The  Hall  of  Jus 
lice,  a  flne  edifice  In  the  city  of  New  York,  was  construct- 
ed of  it. 

HALL'S  STREAM,  N.  H.,  rises  In  the  high  lands, 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Uie  United  States  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  enters  Connecticut  river.  In  the  N.YV. 
part  of  Stewarts  town.  This  stream  constitutes  the  N.VV. 
source  of  Connecticut  river,  and  is  a  part  of  the  boundary 
of  the  United  Suites,  until  it  Intersects  the  old  line  marked 
in  1784  as  the  45th  degree  of  N.  tat.  but  which  is  now  as- 
certained to  be  a  little  V  of  45  degrees.  The  old  line, 
however,  is  fixed  on  as  the  permanent  boundary. 

HALLE  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  distr.  Merseburg, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  Basils.  93  m  S.S.W.  Berlin. 
65  m.  N.E.  Gotha,  and  18  m.  N.W.  Leipsic  ;  1st  51°  5" 
N.,  long.  11°  58"  E.  Pop.  ( 1839)  94.800.  The  shape  of  the 
town  is  an  irregular  parallelogram,  and  it  contains  quar- 
tan, vis..  Halle,  Glaucha,  nnd  Neiimnrkt,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  magistrates.  It  is  old  and  111  built,  and  has 
few  remarkable  edifices.  The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Mnry 
was  built  in  the  16th  century,  »nd  ihnt  of  St  Maurice  as 
early  as  the  19th.    In  the  market  place  is  a  singular  struc 
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950  ft.  high,  called  the  R<  The  other 

buildings  are  Franke's  institute.  Uie  university -hall. 


.  the  hospitals.  Outside  the  walls,  E.  of  the  town,  is 
an  elegant  monument  in  honour  of  the  Germans  who  fell 
In  the  battle  of  Ltipzic.  The  old  castle  of  Moritzberg, 
where  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  used  formerly  to  re- 
side, wis  nuMly  .lestSroyed InTbe Thirty  Years'  War:  the 
solitary  remaining  wing  is  used  as  s  Cnlvlnislic  church, 
ilnllc  is  not  remarkable  as  a  place  of  trade  ;  but  hardware 
and  starch  making  are  more  followed  than  any  other 
branch  of  Industry.  In  a  volley  near  the  river  are  two 
large  salt  springs,  which  formerly  were  extremely  produc 
live ;  at  present,  however,  they  yield  only  about  16.000 
quintals  a  year.   fHcoal  Is  used  In  these  salt  works ;  but, 


to  say,  it  has  no 

The  university  was  founded  by  Frederick  L  in  1604,  and 
shoo  after  its  establishment  become  known  as  the  seat  of 
the  great  Ptetut  divines  of  Germany,  who  have  exercised 
in  subsequent  limes  a  most  powerful  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  the  morals  of  the  people :  and  since  this  tune 
It  has  always  been  known  as  a  great  theological  unkvers 
iry.  though  Uie  sentiments  of  Us  professors  have  verged 
more  and  more  toward  nationalism.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  university  of  Halle  had  reach- 
ed the  height  of  it*  prosperity ;  but  Napoleon's  victory  at 
Jena  led  to  its  dissolution,  nor  can  It  be  said  to  have  re- 
gained a  positive  existence  till  after  his  overthrow  in  1815, 
when  it  was  united  with  that  of  Wltteiuberg.  ami  called 
the  United  Frederick-  V*iecrtity  of  Halle- rVtttemkerg.  Ia 
1899  there  weie  1400  students,  944  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  theological  faculty.  Lately,  however,  Ihe  university 
of  Berlin  has  attracted  many  of  Us  students,  whose  num- 
bers have  fallen  to  about  800.  Francke,  Woltf,  Valor, 
Sender,  Wegsrheider.  Gesenius,  Pfafl".  and  Tholuck  are  a 
lew  among  its  theologians ;  besides  whom,  Meckel,  and 
other  medical  professors,  have  contributed  to  nose  its  c ba- 
rs c  is  r  as  a  school  of  medicine.  The  library  contains  about 
50,000  volumes ;  and  there  are,  besides,  museums  of  va- 
rious kinds,  an  anatomical  theatre,  chemical  laboratory, 
botanical  garden  and  observatory.  Three  hospitals  con- 
nected with  the  medical  school  furnish  ihe  students  with 
nmple  opportunities  of  seeing  practice.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity, there  are  several  institutions  for  education,  the 
rlilci  among  which  Is  ihe  institute  founded  by  Francke 
in  1GM8.  It  consists— 1.  of  an  orphan  school,  educating 
about  150  children,  3-4lhs  of  whom  sre  boys;  9.  of  a  royal 
pldagisztuin,  for  educating  children  of  the  bettor  classes, 
and  which  has  trained  since  tt*  establishment  upwards  of 
3000  children  ;  3.  of  a  Latin  school,  intended  chiefly  to 
impart  sound  grammatical  Instruction  to  the  sons  of  the 
ciUtena;  4.  of  a  Bible  press,  which  has  sent  forth  some 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  cbenp  rate,  and 
■  which  also  certain  clsasical  works  we  primed  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  The  pmflu  are  continually  applied 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  establi.hment.  The 
tmiUhug  has  been  recently  enriched  with  an  excellent 
bronze  statue  of  the  founder,  by  Rauch.  Its  cost  was  de 
frayed  by  a  subscription,  headed  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Halle  has  a  society  of  natural  history  and  nn  oriental  so- 
ciety, and  one  of  the  best  literary  publications  of  Germany, 
Die  Jlltgenuine  I.itteraiuneU**g,  has  been  published 
here  i  ier  since  1804. 

UALSTLH.  n  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  bund.  Ilinckford,  on  rising  ground,  near  the  Colne, 
43  m.  N.E.  London,  and  93  m.  VV.  by  S.  Ipswich.  Area  of 
par.,  6930  acres !  pop.  of  ditto,  in  1831,  4637.  The  town 
has  wide  and  clean  streets,  and  a  good  market-place  In  its 
centre.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building.  In  the  Gothic 
style,  having  a  tower  and  wooden  steeple.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage.  In  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  London.  Be- 
sides the  church,  there  sre  three  places  of  worship  tor 
dissenters.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  here  in  1504, 
for  the  education  of  forty  poor  children  within  this  or  the 
adjoining  parishes,  the  governor*  of  Christ'i 
London,  being  the  trustees.  The  revenue 
years  have  amounted  to  £280  yearly, 
expended  In  building  a  good  school  house,  capable  ol  ac- 
commodating 100  scholar* ;  but  Uie  master's  salary  Is  con- 
fined to  £90  a  year,  and  the  school  is  attended  by  only 
twenty  five  boys.  The  trustees  have  Uie  management  of 
several  other  town  charities.  iCasr.  Crsua.  Hep.)  The 
town  has  six  other  school-  .  and  the  children  taught  in 
Sunday  schools  amount  to  700.  A  lwize  manufacture  has 
almost  wholly  decayed;  but  there  is  a  silk-mill  employing 
about  960  people  J  besides  which  there  sre  about  180  hand 
looms  employed  on  figured  and  plain  silk  velvet;  the 
wages  of  ihe  velvet  weavers  averaging  13s.  3d.,  and  of 
snlin  weavers  7s.  6d.  weekly.  Winding  silk  employs  nil 
mermw  females :  many  of  Uie  poor  people  are  engaged  in 
straw  plaiting.  Hops  are  abundantly  raised  la  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Hnlsted,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  union  comprising  sixteen  parishes ; 
and  the  expense  of  in  untainlng  Hit  poor  belonging  to  this 
par.  was  X£W5  in  1838.  Markets  on  Friday,  chiefly  tor 
corn :  fairs  ou  May  6,  and  Oct.  99,  for  cattle,  flic. 

II. V  "of  France,  dep.  Somme.  cap.  cant,  la  a 

marshy  plain  near  li»e  Somme,  and  on  Uie  canal  d'Angou- 
lemc,  35  m  I  B.B.  Amiens.  T>>p.  1663.  It  Is  celebrated 
for  its  castle,  a  strong  fortress  used  as  a  state  prison,  in 
which  Prince  Polignac,  and  other  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
were  confined  for  six  years.  Till*  edifice  is  visible  from  a 
great  distance;  It  has  a  large  round  tower,  built  in  1470, 
108  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  with  walls  of 
extraordinary  thickness.  The  lordship  of  Hnm  was  united 
to  Uie  possessions  of  the  crown  by  Henri  IV. ;  Iirai*  XIV 
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HAMADEN. 

the  fortification*  of  the  town,  but 
the  castle.    (//y>i  -lrl  So  mm* ;  Diet.  Oeog.) 

HAMADAN  (an.  EcbaUna),  a  town  of  Persift.  prov. 
Irak,  and  cup.  beglerbeglik  ume  nmic,  190  in.  W.8.W. 
Teheran,  and  200  m.  S.W.  Ispahan  |  1st.  34°  5T  N.  long. 
4*1°  E.  It  stand*  on  a  dope  near  the  small  river  1 1  urn 
dan  iclmi,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund  (the  Orunleo 
of  antiquity}.  Its  pop.  b  variously  stated  at  from  '25,000  to 
40,(100,  the  smaller  number  being  perhaps  nearest  the 
mark.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
•pace,  the  houses  being  profusely  In 
The  ruins  of  walls  and  houses  show 
have  been  an  immense  city, 
but  it  now  contain*  only  a  food  street,  the  rent  being  infe- 
rior to  those  seen  in  other  eastern  towns.  The  largest 
public  building  is 
Used  as  a  marke 


that  ii 


the  MeojidJumak,  in  n  large  square, 


market-place:  there  are  also  several  other 
mo-ques,  an  Armenian  church,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  some 
public  baths,  bazaars  and  caravanserais,  all  of  which  In- 
dicate, by  their  ruinous  stale,  the  fallen  prusperily  of  the 
place.   Near  tbe  great  mosque,  in  a  Jews'  grave-yard,  fill- 
ed with  tomb*,  stands  a  building  which  claims,  by  its  He- 
brew Inscription,  to  be  ibe  sepulchre  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
derai ;  but  Morier  is  of  opinion  that  the  structure  is  Mo- 
hammedan ;  and  it  was  perhaps  raised  or  rebuilt  after  the 
sack  of  Hamndan  by  Timour.   Within  the  town  also  are 
the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  physician  Avicennn,  of  the  I 
Persian  poet  Attar,  and  of  the  Arabic  poet  Abul-Ilasif; 
and  on  this  account  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from 
ail  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia.   On  a  height  commanding 
a  complete  view  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  de- 
stroyed by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan ;  and  a  little  below  arc 
some  remain*,  considered  by  Morier  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Media.    The  same 
writer  observes,  that  "  Ham.ad  an  presents  more  objects  of 
research  to  the  antiquary  than  any  other  city  that  he  had 
visited  in  Penia."    The  modern  town  Is  famed  for  Its 
manufacture  of  leather,  in  which  it  has  a  large  trade,  and 
carpel  and  silk  weaving  is  also  pursued  to  some  extent ;  but 
Us  chief  wealth  is  denved  from  its  situation  on  tbe  great 
commercial  road  between  Bagdad,  Tehran,  and  Ispahan. 
The  environ*  are  highly  productive :  but  the  nbseuce  of 
forest  Umber  deprives  the  scenery  of  a  picturesque  char- 
acter, and  cause*  wood  to  he  *o  expensive  that  dried  ow- 
ing is  usually  substituted  for  it  as  fuel. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  Hint  Hamadan  stands  ou 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatnna.  Agbntana,  or  Apo- 
;  though  Sir  W.  Jones  fixed  it  at  Tabriz,  and  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  «U  Ispahan.    No  position,  bow- 
ever,  except  Hamadan,  will  suit  the  descriptions  of  Isidore 
of  Cams  and  Diodonis  fliculu*.  as  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  reviewer  of  Williams'*  Otog.  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  (ii.,  p.  305.)    Ecbauma  of  Media  waa 
founded,  or  rather  enlarged,  by  Dejocea,  circa  anno  680  B.  C. 
The  Medes,  says  Herodotus,  "  obedient  to  the  command  of 
their  king,  erected  that  great  and  strong  city  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Agbntena,  where  the  walls  are  built 
circle  within  circle,  and  are  so  constructed  that  each  inner 
circle  overtoils  its  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  the  bat- 
tlements alone.  This  was  effected  partly  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  by  the  building  itself. 
The  number  of  the  circles  was  seven,  and  within  the  inner- 
most were  built  the  palace  and  the  treasury.   The  circ.  of 
the  outermost  wall  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Athens. 
The  Median  nation  were  ordered  to  construct  their  houses 
In  a  circle  round  the  outer  wall."    {Herod.,  L,  95-130.) 
We  are  told  In  the  Apocrypha,  that  in  the  reign  of  Arnhaxad 
(Phraortes)  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  "  spoiled  the  streets  thereof,  and  turned  the  beauty 
thereof  into  shame."   (Judith,  I.,  14.)   From  the  days  of 
Darius  to  those  of  Jenghis  Khan  II  was,  on  account  of  the 
coolness  of  its  climate,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Persia  during  tho*e  months  of  summer  In  which  the  heat 
of  Husa  and  Ispahan  is  almost  insupportable.    Il  was  re 
duced  by  the  caliph  Othman,  nearly  destroyed  by  JenghU- 
Khan,  and  again  taken  and  ravaged  by  Timour  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  cenlury.    It  wo*  rebuilt,  however,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  considerable  importance  un- 
der the  Sophl  dynasty.   In  1781  it  suffered  greatly  during 
the  wars  that  took  place  after  the  dethronement  of  Shah- 
Husaeln.  and  more  recently  from  the  pillage  of  the  Turks 

subject  to 
the  Tigris. 
Its  present 


il,  pacha  of  Bagdad. 


the  Turks  till 


Shah  drove  them  beyond 
it  to  ihe  kingdom  of  Persia. 


arc  k-iot.  is 


appearance  is  attributable  to  Ihe  fact  of  its  having 
often  the  theatre  of  war  and  the  object  of  plunder. 
This,  the  great  Median  Ecbatana,  must  not  be  confounded 
m  ith  Hi"  Atropatenian  Ecbatnna,  the  she  of  which  has  been 
tixed  by  Major  Rawllnson  atTukhti-Suleiman,  180m.  8.S.E. 
Tabriz.  (Orog.  Journal,  x.  ;  Kinneir's  Ptrtio;  Ker  Por- 
ter'i  Travel*.  II.;  Morier' i  Travel,,  II.) 
HAMAH  (an.  EpipAania),  a  city  of  Syria,  and  cap.  of  a 


HAMBURG. 

•anjlack,  on  the  Orontea,  78  m  N.E.  Tripoli,  tad  81  m.  a 
Aleppo ;  lat.  34°  54*  N.,  long.  37°  8*  15"  E,  Pop-  swunln, 
to  Mr.  Consul  Moore,  44,000.  Il  is  pleasantly  litunri  a 
both  banks  of  tbe  Orontes,  or  Aaszy,  which  i*  here  en***] 
by  four  bridges.  Tbe  town  I*  wailed  aod  others  i*  »<U 
defended;  and  s*vme  agreeable  suburbs  give  It  extern*!!;  i 
pre  possessing  appearance.  But  the  streets,  it  in  most  cm 
of  Syria,  are  narrow.  Irregular,  and  dirty;  sod  tie  (Viae* 
though  handsome  Inside,  present  to  the  street  rah  Kit 
tractive  mud  brick  walla.  The  principal  t>uiliune>  are  cat 
palace  of  the  Mulzelllm  and  the  mosques,  one  of  irtuei  s 
remarkable  for  a  fine  old  minaret.  There 
zaars,  three  public 
with  spacious  gardens, 
supplying  the  town  with 
the  river,  one  of  the  wheels  of  which  it  70  ft.  m  ( 
The  Industry  of  the  town  i 
It  trades  largely  with  Aleppo'  in 
merchandise,  and,  being  on  a  great  caravan  route,  hxi  rot 
siderable  commerce  with  the  Interior  of  Asia  and  Afro. 
The  place  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in  IIST  it 
common  with  other  Syrian  towns;  and  hence  there  sre  let 
antiquities,  a  square  mound  of  earth  in  the  middle  o'  At 
city  being  the  only  vestige  of  the  older  building*.  There  i 
no  doubt,  however,  thai  Hamah  stands  on  the  tile  H  & 
Hamath  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  reputed  to  hive  tars 
founded  by  Hamath,  son  of  Canaan.  It  was  fanrt  u  u* 
time  of  Moses;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  rfbewd Ow 
tbe  oppression  of  a  neighbouring  prince  by  Ibe  vkwa 
David,  to  whom,  In  testimony  of  his  gratitude, "  iv  Lot 
sent  Jornrn,  his  son.  to  salute  him  and  to  West  nun"  '* 
Sam.  vlli.  0,  10.)  The  prophet  Amos  (vi.  2j  B 
"  Hamath  the  Great."  I  is  name  was  chanted  by  tar  M»* 
doninna,  in  honour  of  Antiochus  I-'.  pi  phones ;  and  dint  & 
expedition  of  Pompey  into  Apamea  and  tVrle-Sjnt.  it 
came  subject  to  the  Romans,  anno  63  BC.  (jtitnm'r 
Pal.  and  Syr-,  il.,  245 ;  Bmrckhardt '*  Tear.,  ii. ;  Betnf'i 
Heport*.) 

HAMBURG  (REPUBLIC  OF),  an  indep.  n»  at  >  l* 
Germany,  the  territories  of  which  comprise  toe  city  rfrlia 
burg  and  the  country  iiiunedlaiely  surrounding  it  ifct« 
of  Bergdnrf,  with  the  district  called  the  rwiitdn  iu* 
sovereignty  over  which  is,  however,  shared  siti  Ui#*) 
Ritzebuttel.  Cuihuvcn,  and  the  island  of  Ke**eit « <* 
mouth  t«f  the  Elbe,  some  Islands  in  thai  riwo«mi«tw 
cap.,  and  several  small  detached  territories,  ens* 
N.  of  the  rest,  and  enclosed  by  the  Durhr  d  rW«» 
The  whole  of  these  dominions  are  included  saw  at 
530  84'  and  SUP  54'  N  ,  and  long.  JP  »  **4  h*r  o 
United  area.  150  *q.  m.    Pop.,  153,000,  of  whoa  W 
says  137,600  are  Lutherans,  4158  Calrinisu,  31*  t"** 
Catholics,  570  Mennonites.  and  7500  Jewt;  ba  «  * 
assured  that  these  statement*  are  Inaccurate,  and  m  * 
number  of  Jews  Is  much  greater.  The  more  «snjsjt(* 
trnl  territory  round  Hamburg  is  surrounded  *y  t>* 
dominions  on  every  side,  except  on  tbe  8.  snd  S.W.  st* 
the  Elbe  separates  it  from  those  of  Hanover.  Be"**:;» 
Elbe,  It  is  watered  by  the  A  liter  and  Bllle.  .It  a  f 
a  level  plain;  not  particularly  fertile,  excepuei  uV  '* 
Itnden,  to  tht  8.E.  The  Islands  in  the  Elbe  e*IW  * 
marsh  land*  a.e  very  prodnctlve.   A  good  deal  tf  1*:* 1 
devoted  to  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  gardes* ; 
tire  country  round  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  with  tV«."'-J» 
villages  and  plantations.   The  rural  pop.  it  In  *  f<s4  <* 
fortable  condition. 

Tbe  government  "  consists  of  a  setiale  and  three  ci'** 
of  citizens.   The  former  Is  composed  of  four  buif***' 
and  twenty -four  senators,  with  tbe  addition  of  fear  ">'*a 
and  four  secretaries :  three  of  the  bargomartert  tr.d  t/»« 
of  the  counsellors  must  be  lawyers ;  the  remainder  ik » 
chants.   The  qualificalion  necessary  for  becorain*  t «' 
Is,  that  the  individual  be  born  in  Hamburg,  be  above  ^ 
years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  chores ■  - 
Calvlnlst  or  Catholic  being  permitted  to  sll  st  this  & 
The  senate  appointe  agents  and  consult  to  fiireirs  '  ^ 
and  receives  foreign  tnlnhners ;  grant*  letter*  psient.  ^ 
contracts,  issues  mandates,  has  the  power  of  miupo "'- 
of  changing  the  punishment  of  criminals ;  sad.  w  nw  - 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  the  executive 
Burgersckoft.  or  general  body  of  the  eitlxen*.  «  »»■ 
hands  ihe  legislniive  power  Is  placed,  are  divided  W.  W 

leSd^nm^hof^ch^ri^rha^  rholcr 
The  members  of  this  college  attend  tbe  senoie,  coo  «f« 
on  any  proposition,  and,  should  they  find  the  co^ 
or  laws  infringed,  can  Impeach  any  senator 
may  suspect.   The  second X Won  of  the  Buffer*^ 
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called  the  ColUgt  of  Sixty,  and  consists  of  the  college  of 
aldermen,  with  nine  other  persons,  called  deacons,  from 
each  parish.  Their  duty  Is  to  watch  over  the  in  tenor  deps. 
of  the  state.  The  third  division  Is  the  College  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Highly,  and  is  composed  of  the  former  two  college*, 
With  twenty-lour  sub  deacons  out  of  each  of  the  live  pur- 
iahes.  This  college  has  very  limited  duties.  In  addition  to 
these  colleges  there  is  another  called  the  Kammcrn,  com- 
posed of  ten  member*,  or  two  from  each  pirish.  This 
chnmber  is  elected  for  ten  years,  and  its  duty  is  to  audit  the 
public  accounts,  and  lay  them  before  the  senate.  These 
several  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  merely  colleges  for  con- 
trolling the  senate  [which  always  assumes  the  initiative  In 
egtsl.ition).  But  when  a  new  law  Is  to  bo  enacted,  a  new 
tnt  to  be  levied, a  new  loan  to  be  contracted,  or  an  Increase 
to  be  mode  to  the  salary  of  any  public  functionary,  the 
general  body  of  the  cilheen*  must  be  consulted."  (Strang, 
Germany  in  1031,  i„  67,  73.)  The  citizens  of  Hamburg  are 
divided  into  "great"  and  "small."  The  former  alone  are 
eligible  to  places  of  rank  and  honour,  and  can  buy  and  eell 
without  restriction.  The  latter  can  neither  Import  nor 
ei|x>rt  goods  wholesale  in  their  own  names,  nor  transact 
business  on  the  exchange.  "The  adTiir  is  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  money,  the  expense  of  becoming  a  grout  burgher 
being  ISn  marks;  that  of  a  kit  me.  forty."  (Strang,  74.) 
The  right  of  citizenship  is  not  hereditary ;  nor  can  any 
foreigner  transact  business  In  Hamburg  without  becoming  a 
citizen,  nor  carry  on  any  kind  of  manufacture  or  handicraft 
without  eutering  one  or  other  of  the  guilds  or  corporations, 
of  which  twenty-three  exist.  Jews  arc  wholly  debarred 
from  the  lost-mentioned  privileges.  There  are  In  the  cap. 
an  upper  court  of  justice,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all 
suits  above  9000  murks;  appeals  front  which  can,  however, 
be  mode  to  the  superior  court  of  the  Manse  Town*  at  Lu- 
beck :  a  lower  court  of  justice,  which  tries  criminal  cases, 
and  decides  in  civil  causes  under  30U0  marks;  and  a  com- 
mercial tribunal,  a  final  appeal  from  the  decision  of  which 
lies  to  the  upper  court  of  justice.  The  Inferior  towns  have 
their  own  magistracy,  and  police  courts  subordinate  to  two 
directors  of  police  in  Hamburg.  The  armed  force  consists 
of  a  garrison  of  about  1400  regularly  paid  soldiers,  and  10,000 
Unpaid  burghers.  Including  all  the  citizens  between  the  nges 
of  eighteen  and  forty  five.  The  contingent  furnished  in  the 
army  of  the  German  Confederation  is  13J8  men.  The  pub- 
lic revenues  amount  to  between  800,0(10  and  000,000  rix- 
dollars  yearly ;  the  public  debt  reaches  6,000.000  rlx  dollars 
(about  £1,6UU,0U0;.  Hamburg  has  as  many  aa  sixty  consuls 
in  different  parts  of  the  World:  it  enjoys  a  separate  vote  in 
the  full  German  Diet,  and,  together  with  Lubcck.  Bremen, 
and  Frankfort,  haa  one  in  the  Leaser  Council  of  the  Con- 
federation.. 

Haxscao,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
Germany,  cap.  of  the  above  republic,  and  one  of  the  three 
existing  Uanse  Towns,  and  four  free  imperial  cities,  of 
Germany  ;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  A  Inter,  60  m.  S.E.  from  its  mouth.  •'■■»  m.  N.E. 
Bremen,  and  38  m.  S.W.  Lubcck;  lat.  53°  35?  ST  S„  long. 
9°  W  37"  E.  Pop,  138,000.  The  city  is  oval  shaped ;  U 
about  4  m.  la  clrc,  and  was  formerly  fortified ;  but,  having 
suffered  severely  during  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  the 
last  war.  Its  ramparts  have  been  levelled  since  the  peace, 
and  converted  Into  public  walks.  It  is  Intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals;  and  its  aspect  resembles  that  of  a  Dutch 
town.  There  are  some  good  streets,  as  the  (Irene*  Bltich- 
en.  „V««#  Wall,  and  .lUmiraltaU-Stratstm,  the  Jnngfem- 
itieg.  Six. ;  but  the  rest  are  mostly  uarmw,  dark,  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  old  fashioned,  and  Ill- 
built  ;  and,  altogether,  the  outward  appearance  of  the  city 
prviema  but  few  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  visiter.  "The 
principal  ornament  of  Hamburg  is  the  Alster.  This  river 
rise*  In  Holsteln.  some  miles  above  the  city,  and  spreads 
out  into  n  wide  lake,  which  Hows  through  deep  brood 
ditches,  tome  of  which  encircle  the  ramparts,  ami  commu- 
nicate with  the  Elbe  by  sluices,  while  others  Intersect  the 
City  In  alt  directions,  forming  numerous  canals  navigable 
for  banes  of  considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called  the 
Outer  Alster.  The  Inner  Alster  is  a  large  square  sheet  of 
water  connected  with  the  former  by  a  narrow  channel, 
spanned  by  a  single  arch.  On  three  sides  of  the  Inner 
Alster  there  are  broad  walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favour- 
ite resort  of  the  Hamburgers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages. 
Tbc  beat  houses  In  the  city  are  to  be  found  in  its  Immediate 
neighborhood.  The  Jungfemstleg  occupies  its  S.  and  VV. 
tides."  l.V/srroy'*  Handb.  for  A*.  Germany.  16.)  "  On  a 
summer's  evening,  when  this  lake  is  covered  by  so  Urge  an 
asncniWag.  of  gayly  painted  boats  as  to  resemble  a  regatta, 
and  tbe  citizens,  in  their  best  attire,  arc  enjoying  the  cool 
breezes  on  Its  shores,  or  crowding  the  numerous  coffee  - 
bouse*  that  surround  it,  few  cities  possess  a  more  agreeable 
promenade  ihuu  Hnmburg."  (Gnrmany  and  the  German*. 
T,  6.)  There  are  but  few  public,  buildings  worthy  of  notice. 
Tile  elty  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  those  of  Saints  Peter 


Nicholas,  Catharine,  James,  and  Michael,  the  churches  of 
which  are  among  the  prinripil  edifice*.  The  church  of  8l 
Peter  ls  the  most  ancient,  having  been  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  ;  but  that  of  Ml.  Michael  is  the  most  Interesting. 
This,  which  Is  an  edifice  of  the  lost  century,  m  346  it  long, 
by  180  ft.  broad ;  and  bos  a  tower  45ti  it.  In  height,  ascend- 
ed a  stair  of  nearly  600  steps.  Its  Interior  Is  capable  of 
accommodating  6000  persons  (Strang) ;  it  has  a  fine  altar- 

Eiece,  an  organ  with  5600  pipes,  and  u  large  cry  pi  supported 
y  sixty-nine  granite  columns.  There  are  twelve  other 
places  of  worship,  Including  the  chapels  of  the  Gerimu, 
French,  and  English  Calvinism,  and  the  English  Epi-vcopii. 
Colvintst,  and  K.  Catholic  churches.  The  ttortcn  Haiti. 
or  Exchange  Hall,  is  a  handsome  building,  but  it  is  hlddeu 
from  the  sight:  in  addition  to  a  large  public  hall,  a  »m  ill 
commercial  library,  and  a  coffee-house.  It  has  n  huntUomu 
am  cert  and  ball-room,  a  suite  of  billiard-rooms,  and  a 
printing  establishment.    A  new  exchange  ls  now  building, 
and  will  be  opened  in  1841.   It  contains  a  magnificent  hall 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  merchants ;  a  hall  for  the  meet 
lags  of  the  merchant  company ;  rooms  for  the  u»e  «>f  the 
eommcrrium,  or  board  of  trade,  and  for  the  extensive  com- 
mercial library  belonging  to  the  latter  institution.  Hamburg 
has  a  great  many  charitable  institutions,  some  of  which  are 
on  a  splendid  scale.   The  General  Infirmary,  erected  In 
1633  in  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  on  the  Lubeck  road,  cost 
about  Jteo,000.    Its  yearly  expenditure  ls  about  £16,300, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  supplied  from  the  clly  funds. 
It  contains  140  sick  wards,  the  majority  about  40  ft  long,  33 
ft  broad,  and  13  ft  high,  and  various  apartments  for  differ 
ent  offices,  with  apartments  for  officers,  fee    It  may  accom- 
modate from  4000  to  5000  patients:  Invalids  of  the  middle 
ranks  are  attended  to  In  it  on  their  paying  a  proportionate 
subscription.   In  the  New  Orphan  Asylum.  000  orphans  are 
received  into  the  establishment,  and  500  more  arc  provided 
for  elsewhere.   There  ore  al«>  asylums  for  aged  persons 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  sailors  ond  their  widows,  he. 
and  a  private  hospital,  in  which,  besides  medical  alien 
dance,  a  superior  education  is  also  given  to  deformed  chll 
dren.  cripples.  Ate.;  of  whom  Hamburg  contains  a  large 
number.   The  Hatikant.  In  which  the  senate  and  burgher 
colleges  aud  the  upper  court  of  justice  hold  their  niunigs, 
has  within  its  precincts  the  treasury,  the  bit  office,  a  recep- 
tacle fur  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  a  guard-house  for  the 
burgher  guard.   It  is  on  incongruous  piece  of  architecture, 
having  been  founded  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  added 
to  at  different  periods  In  the  succeeding  ages.   The  Bank 
which  stands  near  It,  Is  a  handsome  edifice  of  free-stone 
The  establishment  was  founded  In  1619:  It  Is  a  bank  of 
default  only,  anil  is  extremely  well  managed.  The  Eim 
heck-house,  workhouse,  prison,  town-ball,  arsenal, and  two 
theatres,  arc  among  the  remaining  chief  building*  ;  the  new 
theatre  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  Germany,  and  the  perform- 
ances and  music  are  generally  good.    A  commodious  new 
building,  erected  to  supply  the  place  of  the  buildings  for- 
merly attached  to  St-  John's  church,  has  been  opened  this 
year  (1849).   It  contains  the  Gymnatium,  or  college  for 
instruction  in  philosophy,  philology,  history,  physics,  and 
natural  history  ;  the  Jokannenm,  or  high  school,  an  excel- 
lent and  well-directed  institution,  founded  in  1539;  and  the 
elty  library,  containing  180,000  vols,  open  to  every  burgher 
and  literary  man.   Hamburg  has  also  an  observatory  and  * 
botanic  garden,  academies  of  design,  commerce,  navigation, 
anatomy.  Ate.;  museums  of  physical  objects  and  works  of 
art,  and  several  learned  societies,  especially  one  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts.    In  1839  twenty-seven 
dally  and  weekly  periodical  publications  were  published  In 
Hamburg,  and  circulated  over  a  great  pari  of  N.  Germany. 
Hut  the  Hamburg  press  does  not  rank  high,  probably  from 
its  being  subjected  to  tbe  paralysing  Influence  of  a  censorship. 

In  1613,  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  French,  a 
scries  of  wooden  bridges,  and  a  cKauteu  connected  by  ferries 
wiUi  the  N.  and  S.  shores,  were  thrown  across  the  swamps 
and  islands  of  the  Elbe,  separating  Hamburg  from  Hanover. 
Having  been  fitted  only  for  temporary  purposes,  they  were 
removed  In  1816,  and  the  communication  is  now  maintained 
by  steam  boats.  Tho  arm  of  the  Elbe  opposite  the  city  is 
not  very  wide,  but  it  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  consid 
ernble  burden.  The  maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys, 
Jk.,  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river,  is  sold  to  cost  tbe 
city  60,000  dollars  a  year.  Tho  city  harbour  presents  an 
animated  scene:  "a  forest  of  ships  of  all  nations,  and  from 
every'  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  while  the  face  of  the  stream  Is 
covered  with  boats  sporting  about  in  every  direction.  The 
tide  rises  at  the  quays  from  5  to  19  ft,  and  flows  about  »i 
English  miles  above  the  city."  (Strang,  i..  11.)  Betwcri 
Hamburg  and  Albino,  on  odjolning  town  within  the  Dam-i, 
territory,  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul,  a  narrow  strip  of  oboni 
half  a  mile,  called  Hiimburgcrsberg,  which  Is.  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  "  Wapping."  The  environs  of  Hamburg  abound  with 
the  villas  of  merchant*,  public  cemeteries,  pleasantly  laid 
out,  hotels,  tea  gardens,  nud  places  of  public  eutertaliiuien' 
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anion*  which  Raiaville  Garden,  near  Alton*,  is  pre- 
eminent 

Tho  manufactures  of  the  town  are  In  some  respects  not 
ao  flourishing  a*  formerly.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the** 
might  have  been  600  sugar  refineries ,  and  now  there  are 
scarcely  100.  Sugar  refining  is  still,  however,  the  chief 
branch  of  industry;  breweries,  distilleries,  calico-printing, 
dyeing,  lime  kiln*,  rope-walks,  anchor  and  other  iron  forges, 
rank  next  in  importance.  Glue,  cork,  sailcloth,  leather, 
whalebone,  feathers,  bats,  tobacco,  soap,  cotton-yarn,  wool- 
len, linen,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  tin- ware,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  articles,  needles,  wax- lights,  surgical  and  musical 
instruments,  dies,  ate.,  are  amoog  the  remaining  article*  of 
manufacture.  The  shipping  belonging  to  Hamburg  is  small 
aa  compared  with  Its  trade.  The  English  shipowners 
engross  most  part  of  the  direct  trade  with  England.  The 
Hamburg  ships  are  almost  entirely  employed  in  trar 

Europe. 

Commerce. — Hamburg  is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of 
Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  continent,  Hhc  owes  this 
distinction  principally  to  her  situation.  The  Elbe,  which 
may  be  navigated  by  lighters  as  far  aa  Mcioick  in  Bohemia, 
renders  her  the  entrrpdi  of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  A  J- 
vantoge,  too,  baa  been  taken  of  natural  facilities,  that  extend 
still  farther  her  Internal  navigation  ;  a  water  communica- 
tion having  been  established,  by  means  of  the  Spree,  and  of 
cuts  and  sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
tween  the  Utter  and  the  Vistula  ;  so  that  a  consul 
port  of  the  produce  of  SUesia  destined  for  foreign 
i,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed  to 
Hamburg.  There  is  also  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
canal  with  the  Trave,  and  consequently  with  Lubcck  and 
the  Bailie,  by  which  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  difn- 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  sound  is  obviated. 

may  safely  come  up  to  the 
drawing  IS  feet  may 


town  at  all  times,  and 


safely  up  with  the  spring  tide*.  There  are  no  docks  nor 
quays  at  Hamburg;  and  It  Is  singular,  considering  the  grvol 
trade  of  the  port,  that  none  have  been  constructed.  Ves- 
sels moor  In  the  river  outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground 
a  short  distance  from  shore ;  and  in  this  situation  they  are 
not  exf  *ed  to  any  danger  unless  the  pile*  give  way,  which. 


though  it  rarely  happens,  occurred  on  Use  breaking  up  of 
the  frost  in  1839,  when  a  good  deal  of  Injury  was  done  to 
the  shipping.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  inner  harbour  formed 
by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs  into  the  city,  where  small 
ernrt  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  largest 
sometime*  loan  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at 
haven. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  every  article  that  Ger- 
many either  sells  to  or  buys  from  foreigners.  The  ex- 
ports principally  consist  of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorts,  wool, 
and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  flax,  glass,  iron, copper, smalts, 
rags,  staves,  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  Rhenish  wines,  spel- 
ler, fee.  Most  sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  (lax. 
Iron,  pitch  and  tar,  wax.  aVc..  may  generally  be  bought  as 
cheap  at  Hamburg,  allowing  for  difference  of  freight,  as  in 
the  ports  whence  they  were  originally  brought.  The  Im- 
port* consist  principally  of  sugnr ;  coffee,  which  is  the 
favourite  article  for  speculative  purposes ;  raw  coQnn ; 
woollen  and  cotton  muffs  and  yarn  ;  tobacco,  hides,  indigo, 
wine,  brandy,  nun,  dye-wood*,  ten,  pepper,  4tc. 

The  following  table  (at  the  top  of  next  page]  give*  a  v 
complete  view  of  the  import  trade  of  Hamburg 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  1838. 

Besides  the  articles  specified  in  the  table  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  j 

From  the  colonies  j  mahogany,  jarnennda,  and  other 
wood*,  ebony,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha, 
tamarinds,  gum*  of  various  sorts,  balsami 
tow  -root,  cocoa-nuts,  *Vc. 
From  France.  Spain.  Portugal.  Italy,  and  the  Levant; 
Vanes,  dates,  olives,  citron  and  orange-peel,  capers, 
ia,  opium,  xafHowcr,  saffron  mustard,  sponge,  cork,  mil 
pour,  asphaltum.  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  tartar^vinegar,  soap. 

ry.  Pnr'u  articles,  au liquet,  fcc***"'  C*rpet"'  cJock*' we,le" 
From  Holland  and  Belgium ;  many  kinds  of  seeds,  chic 
•ry,  flower  roo 
glass,  iron  and 

From  Great  Britain;  sheet  tin  and 
Iron  w  ire,  machinery,  chains, 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

Froti  the  N.  of  Europe;  fleeces,  copper,  alum,  amber, 
malt,  stockfish,  caviar,  lac. 
The  customs'  duties  are  as  moderate  as  possible,  being 


tapioca,  vani 


feathrea, 


ft  dyes, 
steel  go 


t  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  exports,  and  one  half  per 
rent,  on  Import*.  Nevertheless,  the  customs'  revenue  is 
found  to  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to  from  £30,000 
to  £35.000.  The  rate  may.  perhaps,  be  t 
at  a  rough  average,  at  5*.  3d. 


aid  give,  at  n  medium,  £12,380.000  a  rear  for  the 
of  the  trade  la  article*  subjected  to  duties;  and  a 
£2,000,000  lor  ike  trade  in  articles  exei 
we  have  £14.380,000  as  the  total  annual  I 
and  export  trade  of  the  port.    In  the  year  ending  Sea*. 
1839.  3233  ships  arrived  at  Hamburg,  of  which  145*0  were 
from  Great  Britain.    Besides  seagutng  *hip*.  a  great  rim 
ber  of  vessels  arrive  at  Hamburg  by  the  Elbe: 
1838,  amounted  to  3085,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
laats,  of  which  number,  2274.  burden  04,163  last*, 
to  Prussia.   In  the  same  year,  UK  ships,  of  the  b 
23,469  lasts  of  4000  lbs.  each,  belonged  to  Hamburg  oast  Al 
tuna;  and  twenty-four  steam  vessel*  plied  between  Ham 
burg  and  other  ports,  nine  of  which  went  to  an**  Crjsu  Lon 
don.  and  eight  to  and  from  Hull. 

Transit  goods  are  totally  exempted  from  doty.  Tbey  are 
each  only  as  arrive  at  Hamburg  dtrttt,  and  which  an 
neither  sold  nor  exchanged  while  in  the  city.  The  liberty 
of  transit  is  limited  to  the  term  of  three  month*  frroi  tae 
time  of  receiving  the  transit  ticket;  but,  upon  appticsix* 
being  made  for  a  prolongation  of  the  term  previously  » 
the  expiration  of  the  first  three  month*,  it  is  granted  on 
payment  of  1-4  per  cent,  no  the  banco  value  of  the  funds; 
but  under  no  circumstances  is  the  term  extended  £*-«<«* 
six  months.  If  the  good*  be  not  then  exported,  they  be- 
come liable  to  the  ordinary  duties.  No  w  arehousing  sys- 
tem ha*  been  introduced  at  Hamburg;  nor.  from  Uie  misti- 
ness of  the  duties,  is  it  necessary,  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  during  which  goods  are  allowed  to  be  aa 
transit  might  be  advantageously  extended.  The  ware- 
house rent  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  may  be  about  ]±4.  Mcriing 

no  fixed  rate*. 

^Account*  are  ^kept  ia  marc*  divided^  into  16  »ch*llu^gj, 

hngs^od  pe^ce"r£mUI?  The* '  r^itauerft 
from  23  to  25  per  cent,  under  the  value  of  bank  anaey 
(banco).    There  is  no  coin  representing  the  latter  in  cuxula- 
ttfltx,  ail  payments  made  in  it  bang  i 
the  books  <if  the  bank.   The  rate  of  < 
varying;  but  at  aa  average  the  rU 
4*  t-K  ;  the  nx  dollar  current,  3*.  8Jd  nearly ;  me  mare 
suae*,  I  <  :>]J. .  and  the  marc  current.  I*.  Sid.   The  Ham- 
burg gold  ducat  it  worth  about  9s.  U.  100  Hamburg  lb*.  =s 
106-8  lbs.  avolrd.   The  ahm  is  equivalent  to  38$.  and  the 
fuder  to  2291  English  gallon*.   The  Hamburg  foot  =  1 14 
English  Inches. 

Hamburg  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  travel- 
ler is  Utile  inconvenienced  by  those  vexatious  custom- 
house regulations  so  common  throughout  moat  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  activity  that  constantly  prevails,  and  the 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  the  inhab.,  render  this  city  aa 
agreeable  residence  to  n  visiter.    Mr.  Hodgakin  my*,  "It 
resembles  Paris  on  a  Sunday ;  and  on  wrest  days,  when 
the  qua)-*,  the  streets,  and  the  'change  are  crowded  i 
people  of  all  countries.  It  resembles  London."  (7Vsj 
ri«  .Y.  of  Europe,  L,  198.)   Certain  custom*  prevail 
arrest  the  attention  of  most  visiters.   Among  others,  funer- 
als are  attended  by  bodies  of  hired  mourners,  sosue  of 
whom  are  attired  in  a  block  Spanish  habit,  n  large  wig.  a 
ruff  about  their  neck,  and  a  sword  by  their  due.    These  in- 
dividuals also  attend  weddings  and  other  festive  meetog*. 
The  Vierland  flower  girls,  who  wear  a  peculiar  costume, 
market  women,  and  female  servants,  all  carry  in  the  streets 
an  oblong  wicker  basket,  covered  with  a  printed  cottna 
shawl  of  the  brightest  colours.   The  public  hatha,  and  the 
dancing  saloons,  are  among  the  principal  features  o/  ih* 
city;  especially  the  latter,  which  are  fitted  up  ia  most  ei 
egant  style,  and  are  the  most  popular  places  of  public  resort. 
Some  of  them  arc  of  questionable  reputation  ;  but 
are  frequented  by  the  families  of  f ' 


The  climate  of  Hnmburg  is  unpleasant,  and  it  suffers  fre- 
qaentty  from  inundations.  The  drainage  of  the  city  is  at 
bad  as  possible.  All  the  filth  from  the  upper  part  of*  the 
town  is  conveyed  into  the  beautiful  basin  of  the  Alster. 
and  all  sorts  of  filth  and  rubbish  are  thrown  into  the  har- 

hare,  in  these  respects. 


gorsl.  and  be 
The  citj 


'h   h  T  P">'m*m  °r* 


to  infest  the  streets.   The  city 
are  shut  at  dusk,  but  are 
Ml,  which  Increases  in 
hour.   The  water  gate  is, 
dark. 

This  city  was  founded  by 
of  the  8lh  century.   After  the 
become  successively  subject  to  the  dukes  of 
the  counts  of  Holstem.   Early  in  the  13th  century  It 
with  Lubeck  In  the  formation  of  the  Hanseadc  " 
1258  it  obtained  a  portion  of  territory;  and 
right  to  legislate  for  Itself  in  1269.    In  15-2H  it 
It 
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HAMBURG. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Valuta  of  the  principal  Foreign  Good*  imported  Into  Hamburg  and  Altona  during  eacn 
of  the  three  Years  eoding  with  183H,  with  the  Quantities  Imported  In  the  way  of  Transit. 


but  m  1783  it  purchased  a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  It 
(torn  Penmnrli.  and  a  security  against  future  attacks.  In 
1806  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  made  the 
eap.  of  the  dep.  (touches  de  I'Elbe.  It  sinTercd  consider- 
ably from  the  exactions  of  the  French  tronia  under  Mar- 
sh.il  Day  oust ;  but  nt  the  peare  it  was  partially  Indemnified 
for  its  losses,  and  has  since  gradually  retrieved  its  former 
flourishing  condition.    (Pricmtt  Im/tmutitm.) 

Hanscko).  p.  U  Erie  co..  N.  Y,  300  in.  YV.  Albany.  372 
VV.  Dr  lined  by  Cannuaga.  Rush,  and  Smokes  creeks,  tlutv  - 
Ing  into  lake  F.ne,  which  hounds  It  on  the  N.VV.  It  con- 
tains three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  si  (teen 
saw-mills,  thirty-one  schools,  1383  scholars.  Pop.  3797. 
The  v.  contains  one  church,  two  store*,  and  about  thirty 
dwellings. 

Hamscro.  p.  t..  Vernon  U,  Busses  co,  N.  J.,  88  m.  N. 
Trenton.  854  W.  Situated  near  the  E.  bank  of  VVallkill 
river,  and  contains  a  church,  common  to  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists,  four  stores,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  and 
about  twenty  dwellings. 

Hambvko,  p.  Windsor  t..  Berks  co..  Pa,  68  m.  N.E. 
flarrisburg,  161  W.   Situated  near  the  Schuylkill  Water 


Gap  In  Blue  mountain,  and  contains  one  church,  common 
to  Lutherans  and  German  Presbyterians,  live  stores,  one 
grist-mill.  100  dwellings,  and  about  700  inhabitants.  The 
Schuylkill  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Puitsville  passes 
near  the  v,  and  there  ka  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill. 

Ham  bubo,  p.  v,  Edgefield  diet..  8.  C,  70  m.  S.W.  Co- 
lumbia, 574  W.  Situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Savannah 
run,  opposite  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge.  1000  ft  long.  The  South  Carolina  rail  road, 
135}  m.  long,  connects  this  place  with  Charleston,  and  ciart 
$1,750,000.  It  has  since  been  sold  to  the  Louisville.  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Charleston  Rail  road  Co.  for  fi.4W.0H0.  It 
has  one  inclined  plane  With  a  stationary  engine,  114  m. 
from  Charleston.  It  has  a  navigable  communication  with 
Savannah  by  the  river,  and  a  good  harbour  for  boots,  t|:e 
channel  of  the  river,  for  more  than  a  mile  above  the  bridge, 
lying  close  to  the  N.E.  shore.  The  lower  town,  wlwn 
most  of  the  Hn«w  Is  done,  stands  immediately  on  tlx 
bank  of  the  river,  on  n  level  with  the  streets  in  °Augu«l  • 
Back  of  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  ground  rises  ni> 
ruptly  GO  or  70  ft.  and  spreads  out  into  a  plain,  on  which 
the  upper  town  is  built,  having  many  commanding  and  airy 
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HAMDEN. 

rltuartons.  It  was  founded  in  1831,  Is  regularly  laid  oat, 
and  conlaim  a  bank,  a  printlng-otfice,  many  large  store* 
and  warehouse*.  300  dwellings,  and  abuut  2000  uihobitanu. 

Hamburo,  p.  v..  Macon  co.,  Ga.,  SB  in.  S.W.  Mil  ledge 
villi-,  744  W    Situated  4  m.  W.  of  Flint  river. 

Hamburo.  p.  v..  Calhoun  eo.,111.,95  m.  8.W.  Springfield. 
865  U\  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Mtsaimppi  river,  on  an 
elevated  bank,  with  a  good  landing.  It  contains  three 
■tores,  one  grist-mill,  one  school,  30  scholars.    Pop.  314. 

Harbors,  p.  i..  Livingsum  co.,  Mich.,  51  m.  W.N.W. 
Detroit,  544  W.  It  contains  a  number  oi*  small  lakes,  and 
has  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  one  school,  90 
scholars.    Pop.  604. 

HAMDEN,  p.  t..  Delaware  co.,  X.  Y.,  89  m.  W.8.W.  Al- 
bany, 390  W.  Drained  by  Mohawk  branch  of  Delaware 
river.  Ii  contains  live  atom,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist- 
mill, ten  saw  mills,  thirteen  schools,  461  scholars.  Pop. 
1468. 

Ham DB.it.  p.  t..  New-Haven  co.,  Ct.,  S3  m.  S.B.W.  Hart- 
ford, 306  W.  Bituated  between  the  mountain  range*  ter- 
ra, near  New-Haven, 
water-power.  It  con- 
onal.  a  Methodist,  and 
a  Baptist,  three  stores,  one' grist  mill,  three  saw  mills; 
ten  schools,  529  scholars.  Pop.  1797.  The  Farmington 
cannl  passes  through  the  t.  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the  t.  Is 
the  small  v.  of  Whitney villc.  which  received  in  name 
from  Ihe  late  Eli  Whitney,  Esq..  its  founder,  the  inventer 
of  the  cotton  gla,  who  established  here  an  ingenious  raanu 
factory  of  musket*,  of  which  he  suppled  10,000  stands  tn 
Ihe  L'nltcd  States.  It  is  two  miles  from  New -Haven,  a 
contains  a  Congregational  church  and  several  manufi 


HAMILTON. 


II  \  M l.l.N .  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Germany,  k.  Hanover, 
distr.  Hanover,  on  the  Weaer,  at  it*  confluence  with  the 
Hamel.  95  m.  8.W.  Hanover.  Pop.  6400.  The  Weser  here 
forms  an  island,  and  on  it  a  large  sluice  wns  constructed  by 
Geo.  II.  in  1731,  for  the  convenience  of  shipping:  the  town, 
by  Its  position,  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Wo- 
set,  and  has  extensive  communications  with  different  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  George,  a  strong  for- 
tress on  a  kill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Its  inhab., 
many  of  whom  are  wealthy,  and  has'c  a  considerable 
trade,  carry  on  various  branohes  of  manufacture. 

HAMILTON,  a  pari,  nor.,  market.  aBd  manufacturing 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  being  the  cap.  of  the  Middle 
Ward,  on  the  Clyde,  oo  a  riaing  ground  gently  sloping  to- 
wards the  E.,  10  m.  S.E.  Glasgow,  and  14  m.  N.W.  Lan- 
ark. It  i*  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  conflux  of  the  Avon  with 
the  Clyde,  is  Intersected  by  the  Cadzow  burn,  and  i*  about 
60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  high-water  mark  at  Glasgow. 
Pop..  In  1801,  4711 ;  in  1835,  7799 ;  Including  the  par..  9822. 


is  not 
of 


but  substantially  built,  and  has 
,  wealth,  and  comfort.  It  Is 
The  most  important  of  its 
two  parish  churches,  both  elegant 
the  older,  in  an  elevated  situatior 


Catholics  have  each  public  worship  hen  once  k>  few  or 

six  weeks.  Trie  old  par.  church  wan  uncollegiaied  in  liOft; 
and  a  new  church  built  for  one  of  the  ministers.  Aboat 
4  3d»  of  the  pop.  are  dissenters. 

The  grammar  or  classical  school  of  Hamilton  is  of  an'iect 
date,  and  has  uniformly  been  an  efficient  semi  nary .  There 
are  in  the  parish  eighteen  other  schools,  including  two  for 
young  ladies:  the  total  attendance  in  1834  wu  997,  or 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  pop. .  exclusive  of  about 
538,  who  attend  Sunday  schools.  There  are  several  cab- 
•cription  libraries  In  the  town:  the  largest  contain  iM6 
volumes.  A  mechanics'  Institution  has  existed  here  for 
several  years. 

The  charitable  institutions  and  other  provisions  made 
for  the  poor,  are  very  considerable.  There  are  two  hospi- 
tals, and  a  good  deal  of  property  has  been  left  in  morirau 
for  behoof  of  the  poor.  Poors'  rates  have  been  introduced 
the  average  annual  assessment  for  three  years  prcvKxulr 
to  1837  inclusive,  being  X804  17*.  id.  The  average  numter 
of  permanent  poor  is  851 ;  of  occasional  poor.  ST1.  The 

to  each  pauper  Is  jC7  ft*,  fti. 
the  lowest,  XI  6«.  Oaf.   The  number  of  pauper  lonsbcs  » 
three.    (UrssrC  •/ 
1J<39.  p.  40.) 

Hamilton  has  been  the  principal  seat  of 
brie  weaving  since  the  introduction  of  the  i 
Scotland.  The  reeds  run  from  1900  to  3000,  which  arc  Of 
finest  trtt  that  cotton  has  been  wrought  into.  There  arc 
1491  looms  In  the  borough,  and  53  in  the  landward  part  at 
Ihe  parish.  The  trade  has  for  yean  been  rather  oa  inr 
decline.  The  average  wages  of  a  hand -loom  sveaicr  twU 
there  are  no  other  in  the  town),  are  never  above  L*.  6dper 
day ;  out  of  which  must  be  deducted  Is.  per  week  far 
cxpenscs.  and  10s.  per  annum  for  loom- rent.  A  house  «nta 
a  room  and  kitchen,  and  a  four-loom  shop,  lets  at  from  £S 
to  £6.  The  females  are  employed  in  winding  acA  and  at 
tambouring,  sometimes  in  weaving.  The  work  is  necoW 
for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers.  The  lace  mancr/aciur? 
was  Introduced  here  many  years  ago,  bat  it  had  broom* 
almost  extinct,  when  (aboat  11  years  since )  a  niaaufartorr 
of  the  same  kind  was  introduced,  which  baa  cn turned  t* 
prosper.  About  40  houses  are  now  engaged  ia  this  breach 
of  trade ;  and  it  employs  upward  of  3000  females  ia  tSts  sad 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  Vast  quantities  of  Macs  sxik 
veils  of  peculiar  patterns  arc  also  manufactured  here.  A 
weaver's  wife  makes  higher  wages  in  these  trade*  tnan  her 
husband.  Many  thousand  check-shirts  have  of  lake  been 
manufactured,  chiefly  for  the  Australian  marVeu  Tas 
other  branches  of  trade  are  of  minor  importance.  "Iters 
are  three  branch  banks. 

In  the  park  attached  to  Cadxow  Castle  are  still  prrsrrres' 
genuine  specimens  of  the  old  Scotch  breed  of  wild  nil* 
they  are  milk  white,  with  black  mussles,  horns. 


the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  trades'  hall,  and  jail. 
I  last  edifice,  which  stands  op  high  ground  W.  of  the 
L  and  was  built  in  1836,  has  in  connexion  with  It 
suitable  apartments  for  all  the  public  offices,  municipal 
and  civil.  The  court-room,  common  to  the  sheriff*  of  the 
district  and  magistrates  of  the  burgh.  Is  37  ft.  long  by  39 
broad.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  buildings  are  extensive 
cavalry  barracks. 

But  the  great  object  of  attraction  connected  with  this 
place  is  Hamilton  Palace,  Ihe  magnificent  seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  separated  from  the  town  on  Ihe  E.  only  by  a 
wall.  The  pleasure  grounds  round  the  mansion,  lying  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  Clyde,  comprise  1460  acres,  and 
are  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland.  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  palace  was  erected  about  1591 ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  is  comparatively  modem,  some  very  extensive 
additions  having  recently  been  made  to  it.  The  front,  which 
faces  the  N  .  is  464  ft.  8  In.  in  length,  adorned  by  a  noble 
portico,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
each  of  a  single  stone  25  ft  high,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
pediment.  The  interior  decorntkwis  are  not  less  splendid 
than  Ihe  exterior ;  and  altogether  It  forms  one  of  the  largest 
and  mean  superb  structures  of  its  kind  in  Britain.  The  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  particular,  has  long  been  considered 
as  unrivalled,  at  leaat  in  Scotland.  It  contains  above  9000 
pieces.  There  Is.  also,  a  vast  number  of  antique  vases  an- 
tique cabinets,  slabs  of  porphyry,  and  oilier  similar  relics. 
Withm  a  mile  of  the  town  are  Chaielheraull,  n  venerable 
building,  and  still  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
M  .mllton.  and  the  ruins  of  Cadzow  Castle,  the  originnl  seat 
.!"  this  noble  family,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mrk  400 
ft,  in  height,  the  base  of  which  Is  washed  by  the  Avon 


cattle  are  to  be  found  In  < 
Tankers/tile's),  and  in  Chartley  Park  (Lord  i 

Cadzow  was  a  royal  residence  for  at  least  two  re n tar 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Baanoekhurn  In  1314;  inw 
dlately  after  which  it  was  conferred  on  the  chief  of  I 
Hamilton  family.  In  whose  possession  it  has 
tied.  In  1474,  James,  first  lord  Hamilton, 
Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II. ;  by 
connection  his  descendants  came  to  be  declared  ia 
ment,  on  the  demise  of  James  V„  in  the  event  of  the 
of  his  only  child  Mary,  next  heirs  to  the  crown.  Ia 
quence  of  the  marriage  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton  st 
Lord  W.  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
the  Hamilton  faintly  now  represent  the  male)  line  of  tar 
Douglases.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Douglas.  ■ 
1761,  the  house  of  Hamillon.  as  male  representative*  of  tas 
Douglases,  laid  claim  to  the  estates,  under  the  plea  thai 
Mr.  Douglas,  the  alleged  son  and  beir  of  the  only  a  ism  of 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  was  a  supposititious  child,  t^hm  at 
Paris  from  the  teal  parents.  A  long  lawsuit,  well  knows 
by  lire  name  of  the  "  Douglas  cause,"  was  the  ressuit.  fc 
was  decided  m  Parts,  and  In  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
in  favour  of  the  Hamilton* :  but,  on  an  appeal  to  tar 
House  of  Lords  It  was  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  Mr 
Douglas,  afterwards  created  I^ord  Douglas:  we  heiress, 
however,  that  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  among  wrfl 
informed  parties  now  is,  that  this  decision  w  as  flagrantly 
unlust. 

Hamilton  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1548;  hat  the 
magistrates,  having  consented  lo  resign  that  pritfJespe,  m 
1676,  accepted  of  a  charter  from  Anne  Duchess  of  llanui 
ton,  by  which  It  was  constituted  the  chief  burgh  of  the 


ltr  «ides  the  par.  churches,  there  are  two  meeting  house* 
belonging  to  the  Relief,  two  to  the  Associate  Nyitod.  and 
on*  m  thejndepeadents    The  Cameronlans  and  Roman 


regnlitv 
by  the 


An 


antistrate*.  in  1723.  lo  get  the  original  privilege 
but  in  vain.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
it  has  been  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  unites  with  Airxlne. 
Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and  Lanark,  in  returning  1  man  a» 
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HAMILTON. 

theH.ofC.  In  1839^0  It  had  368  roistered  voters.  Mu- 
rucipnl  revenue  about  £2600. 

Among  blsuirical  events  connected  with  Hamilton,  the 
battle  of  Rothwell  Bridge,  fought  between  the  Covenanters 
■ud  the  royal  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  In 
1672,  deserves  mention.  The  mailt  of  the  engagement 
wo*  unfavourable  to  the  former,  nbotit  100  of 
killed  on  the  toot,  while  1200  were  take 
{iMing'i  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Iv.  104.) 

In  addition  to  various  di*tingul*hed  characters  that  the 
noble  home  of  Hamilton  has  produced  ( burntt'i  Memoirs 
of  Ike  Dmhti  of  Hamilton),  this  burgh  hu  given  birth  to 
•everal  eminent  persons:  Dr.  Cullen,  the  celebrated  physi 
cinn,  born  here  in  1714 ;  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow, 
author  of  a  Historical  Vim  of  the  English  Uovemment, 
and  other  work*;  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie.  uf  lAtndon, 
and  his  sister  Miss  Joanna  Bnllllc.  authoress  of  Playa  on 
the  Paosions.  (Sec  Boundary  Heporlt ;  .V,  ir  Stat.  -1c- 
mmk(  of  Scotland.  <s  l.enar Jr.  p.  340.:  and  litamtits  of 
Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  works  alrcadv  quoted.) 

HAMILTON,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  N  B.  part 
of  the  stuto,  and  contains  1U64  n\.  m.  Erected  In  1816, 
organized  in  1KW.  It  abounds  with  numerous  small  lakes 
and  ponds.  Drained  by  Indian  and  Sacandngn  rivers, 
flowing  Into  Hudson  river,  and  head  branches  of  Moose 
and  Racket  rivers,  flowing  into  lake  Ontario  and  St. 
Lawrence  river.  It  contained  In  1*40.  9056  neat  cattle, 
3963  sheep,  1034  swino;  and  produced  3031  bushels  of 
wheat.  3600  of  Indian  corn,  2843  of  buckwheat,  13,697  of 
oats,  45.264  of  potatoes.  35.156  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had 
three  stores,  two  grist-mills,  twenty-two  saw  mills ;  Oilmen 
schools,  579  scholars.  Pop.  1907.  Capital,  Lnke-Ptcasant. 
Hamilton,  county.  O.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  comer  of 
and  conuiins  400  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Big  nn.l 
mil  and  Whitewater  rivers,  and  Mill  ami  Deer 


Little  Miami  and  W 

creeka.  It  contained  in  1*40.  16.370  neat  cattle,  17.371 
sheep.  5I.A33  swine;  and  produced  213,815  bushels  of 
wheat.  14,381  of  rve,  1.356.889  of  Indian  corn.  20H6  of  bocV 
wheat.  23.107  of  barley.  890.670  of  on  is,  120,355  of  potafic*.. 
It  had  forty-two  commercial,  and  thirty-sis  comm'««:<", 
homies  In  foreign  trade,  1139  retail  stores,  twenty -»iir«H.' 
lumber  yards,  fourteen  furnaces,  six  fulling  mills,  thirecn 
woollen- factories,  one  cotton-factory,  twenty-two  flmrinz- 
mills,  nine  grisl-mtlls,  thirty  saw  mills,  five  oil  nl'ls,  one 
pnpe.r-mill,  ohe  powder  mill,  twenty  four  tanneri's,  thirteen 
di>tilleries,  seven  breweries,  one  pottery,  thirty-two  printing 
offices;  three  colleges,  112  students,  three  academies,  - 1 
stiiden •  .  113  schools,  6544  srholurs.  Top.  H0,l4i.  Capital. 
Cincinnati,  the  statistics  of  which  It  of  course  Includes. 

Hamilton,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  464  »q.  m.  Organised  In  1819.  flrst 
aettled  under  the  authority  of  the  17.  Sates  In  1820.  Wa- 
tered by  Tennessee  river,  and  Chlckamanga  and  other 
creeka  flowing  Into  It.  8.  of  Tennessee  river,  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  nation.  It  contained  in 
1840,9116  neat  cattle,  3561  sheep,  23.393  swtne;  and  pro- 
duced 1 1.699  bushels  of  wheat.  1796  of  rye.  282,295  of  Indian 
corn.  29,590  of  oats,  7378  of  potatoes,  13755  pounds  of 
cotton.  It  had  four  eommUnlon-houscs  in  foreign  trade, 
twenty-one  retail  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  sixteen  grist- 
mills, twenty  two  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  six  distilleries, 
one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  Ave  schools, 
133 scholars.  Pop.:  whiles, 7498;  slaves, 584, free-coinureJ, 
93 ;  total.  8175.   Capital.  Dallas. 

Hamilton,  county,  Flor.  Situated  In  the  N.  port  of  the 
ler.  aod  contains  578  sq.  m.   Bounded  W.  by  Wr&lncoo- 

inee  river.  Drained  by- 
It  contained  tn  1840,  6013  n-at  cattle, 


It 

six  grist  mills,  one  saw-mill :  one  school, 
18  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  1034 ;  slave*,  417,  tree  coloured, 
3;  total.  1464.    Capital,  Jasper. 

Hamilton,  county,  la.  Situated  In  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  400  sq.  m-  Watered  by  the  W.  fork 
Of  White  river  and  Its  tributaries.  It  contained  in  1840, 
8928  neat  cattle,  6924  sheep.  28.930  swine ;  and  produced, 
40  662  bushels  of  wheat,  2572  of  rye.  410,569  of  Indian  com. 
1370  of  buckwheat,  57.143  of  oats.  31.235  of  potatoes.  12,747 
pounds  of  tobacco,  I39.3S3  of  sugar.  It  had  sixteen  stores, 
twenty-two  grist-mills,  thirty  saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  nine 
distilleries,  two  potteries,  two  printing-offices;  ten  schools, 
314  scholars.   Pop.  9855.   Cnpttal.  Nobtesvllle. 

Hamilton,  county,  III.  Situated  In  the  8.E.  part  of  the 
stair,  and  contains  432  so.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Ballne  creek  and  Little  Wabash  river.  It  contained  In 
1840,  4717  neat  cattle,  8451  sheep,  10,671  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 10,675  bushels  of  wheat.  122,095.  of  Indian  com, 
120.768  of  oats.  5056  of  potatoes,  3830  pounds  of  tobacco, 
18,430  of  cotton.  It  bad  twelve  stores,  twenty  grist-mills, 
four  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  ten  distilleries,  one  pottery ; 


Hamilton,  p.  t,  Madison  co,  N.Y.,  96  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany,  355  W.  Drained  by  bead  waters  of  Chenango 
river.  It  has  seventeen  stores,  three  fulling-mills,  one 
woollen  factory,  four  grist-mills,  twelve  saw  mills,  four 
tanneries,  two  printing-offices,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  one 
academy.  187  students,  eighteen  schools,  916  scholars. 
Pop.  3738.  The  v.  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  L  on  Che- 
nango river,  and  the  Chenango  canal,  contains  three 
ehurches,  a  Baptist.  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  sixteen 
stores,  150  dwellings  and  about  1200  Inhabitants.  It  rust- 
tains  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  founded  in  1820,  which 
has  nine  professors  or  other  inslmcers,  140  alumni,  74 
students,  and  4600  vols,  in  its  libraries.  It  baa  two  colle- 
giate edifice*,  one  100  feet  long,  6t'  fret  wide  and  four 
stories  high,  and  the  other  100  by  60  feel,  both  of  stone. 
There  is  a  boarding  house,  a  Joiner;  shop,  and  a  farm  of 
130  acres  belonging  lo  the  institution.  The  regular  course 
embraces  six  years,  four  In  the  e*'Mss>>^  and  two  In  the 
theologirnl  department.  TI>'  collegiate  commencement  hi 
on  the  third  Wednesday  U  AufJst.  The  whole  number 
of  students  in  its  various  uerarftteflis  Is  over  800. 

Hamilton,  I.,  Atlaitle  co.,  N.  J.,  30  m.  8.E.  Woodbury. 
Drained  by  Great  Ecg  /iar'jour  liver  It  contains  the  v.  of 
May's  Landing,  e.id  ns  •  eight  stores,  one  forge,  two  grist- 
mills, three  saw  iKils  ;  su  schools,  468  scholars.  Pop.  1565. 

Hamilton,  t.  A'.ams  co.,  Pa.,  13  ru.  N.E.  Gettysburg. 
Rounded  N.  Sud  W.  by  Conewango  creek.  Watered  by 
Beaver  r.n.  !•  contains  two  stores,  on 
saw-urMt.  free-,  distilleries,  two  potteries; 
scho'ar.   ?oj..  1069. 

La'-ii  ro*.  t.,  Pranklln  co.,  Pa.  Draiued  by  the 
bca-.cr  of  Conecocheaugue  creek,  and  Its  tributary  Rack 
cr  <!♦'..  It  contains  one  store,  one  flouring-mill,  one  grist- 
in'.l  two  sawmills,  one  distillery;  seven  schools,  810 
tchjlars.  Pop.  1719. 
Hamilton,  l,  Monroe  co..  Pa.  Drained  by  McMichacl*s, 
Its,  which  flow  E.  Into  Delaware 


Pekons.  and  Cherry  creeks 
river.   It  has  three  stores,  Ave 
mills,  one  tannery.   Pop.  1508. 

Hamilton,  n.  v.,  Fairfield  t..  capital  of  Butler  co.,  O., 
102  m.  W.8.W.  Columbus.  490  W.  Situated  on  the  MM 
bank  of  Great  Miami  river,  and  cocSUns  Ave  churches,  a 
Presbyterinn,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Associate  Reformed 
and  Roman  Catholic,  one  bsik,  o*e  female  academy,  thir- 
teen stores,  seven  warehouses,  two  grist-mills,  one  saw- 
mill, one  brewery,  one  elc«h -dressing  work-,  and  carding 
machine,  850  dwsll'  igs.  and  about  1800  inhabitants.  A 
covered  bridge  acrjss  afttuBl  river,  connects  I:  with  Rose- 
ville. 

Hamilton,  v.,  Bleckley  t,  Philadelphia  co.,  Pa*  1  m. 
W.  of  the  h-  nlr.-  r  /er  JchoylkUl  river.  It  ts  regularly  laid 
out  with  ntfH*  crrsaiing  each  other  at  right  angles,  ami 
contains  a  ch'jrch  several  stores,  about  seventy  dwellings, 
amon;  w'.il'*«i  h  a  number  of  pleasant  country  seats. 

I'am'.lton,  t.,  Franklin  co.,  O.  Bltnated  a  few  miles  8. 
of  C.ilumbus.  Bounded  W.  by  Sclota  river,  watered  by 
fl'2  Walnut  creek.  It  has  two  schools,  40  scholars.  The 
Columbus  laioral  canal  passes  through  it    Pop.  1119. 

Hamilton,  t,  Jackson  co.,  O..  8  ro.  N.W.  Jackson,  C.  H 
It  has  one  furnace,  one  school.  20  scholars.   Pop.  415. 

Uamilton,  t.,  Warren  co.,  O.  It  has  seven  schools,  809 
scholars.   Pop.  8457. 

Hamilton,  p.  i.  Van  Buren  co,  Mich.   Pop.  145. 

Hamilton,  p.  v..  capital  of  Harris  co,  Ga..  126  m. 
Milledgeville.  " 
and  contains  a 
and  Methodist,  two 
dwellings. 

HAMILTON  BAN,  t,  Adams  co.,  Pa.  Watered  by 
Middle  creek.  Muddy  ran,  and  Tom's  creek.   Iron  and 


W.8.W. 

on  the  W.  extremity  of  Oak  mt 
'  ft,  Ave  stores  and ' thirty  fivo 


springs  are  found.  It  con 
one  flouring  mill,  eight  saw 


ran,  an 

copper  ore,  and  some'  sulphur 
tains  six 
mills,  six 
1460. 

HAMME,  a  town  of  Belginm.  prov.  E.  Flanders,  arrond. 
Dendermonde,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Dwrme,  IB  m.  E.N.E 
Ghent  Pop.  with  commune.  (1833)  8222.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  linen,  soap,  starch,  cordage,  he. ;  with  numer- 
ous breweries  and  oil-mills,  and  a  brisk  trade  with  the  sat 
rounding  country.  Some  Interesting  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  in  its  neighbourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH,  a  village  and  cbapelry  of  England, 
par.  Fulhnm.  en.  Middlesex,  hand.  Ossulston.  near  the  N. 
bank  if  the  Thames,  and  on  the  great  W.  road  out  of  Lon- 
don, from  which  It  Is  distant  4  m.  W.  by  8.  Area,  3140 
acres.  Pop.  In  1831. 10.828.  The  village  Is  well-paved  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  but  the  streets  are  Irregular,  and  the  ma 
Jority  of  the  houses  inferior.   Many  handsome  mansions 
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I  la  different  parts,  und  raorr  specially 

d>  the  nde  of  the  nrer,  and  along  the  (rest  road  which 
for  mi  iu  maw  street.  The  church,  erected  In  IS31,  ts 
a  plain  brick  buUdtng,  with  a  low  tower ;  and  the  Interior 
is  old-fashioned  and  inconvenient.  The  living  U  a  perpet- 
ual curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  district 
church  waa  erected  In  l.-.'u  The  di**enurs  also  have  sev- 
eral places  of  worship,  and  there  i*  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
Close  to  the  K.  Cath.  chapel  is  a  small  Benedictine  nunne- 
ry, originally  a  boarding-school,  established  in  1669;  aad 
the  monastic  rules  are  strictly  observed.  .Among  the  char- 
ity schools,  one  founded  by  Bishop  Latimer  has  revenues 
amounting  to  £800  a  year.  Other  day  and  Suadny  schoolt 
are  supported  both  by  adherents  to  the  church  aad  by  dis- 
senters. The  most  sinking  feature  in  Hammersmith  is  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Thames,  completed  in  1827  at  an 
expense  of  £09,000.  It  coneieti  of  a  horizontal  roadway, 
suspended  from  iron  chains,  carried  over  stone  piers  and 
archway*,  and  secured  by  substantial  abutments.  The 
roadway  is  rtlS  ft.  long,  and  20  it  wide,  exclusive  of  a  foot- 
path 5  ft  wide.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company 
has  iu  engines  aad  reservoirs  a  little  above  this  bridge.  The 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  occupied  by  nur- 
serymen and  market  gardeners,  who  supply  London  with 
some  of  the  choicest  flower*  and  vegetables.  The  gardens 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  present  a  finer  display  in  the 

^"u^urpX"  and  the^shVwtore  faah^onnW/WatteCndedl.l,d 
HAMMOND,  p.  I,  8l  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.,  189  m.  N. 
N.W.  Albany.  4*  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  St.  Lawrence 
U  N.E.  by  Black  lake.  It  contains  three  Mores,  three  ful 
ling  mills,  three  sawmills,  one  tannery;  lea  schools,  3eW 
scholars.  Pop.  1845.  The  v.  contains  a  Presbytenan.  and 
a  Methodist  church,  twenty  dwellings,  and  about  123  in- 
habitants. 

H  AMMOND8PORT.  p.  v.,  Urbaana  t,  Steuben  col,  N.  Y. 
Situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Crooked  lake,  end  contains 
two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  ten  stores, 
Ave  forwarding  aad  commission  house*,  lot)  dwellings,  and 
about  UjO  inhabitant*.  A  passage  boat  pUus  daily  au  m.  to 
Pean  Yaa.  There  is  aa  uninterrupted  wuter  communication 
through  the  Erie  canal  to  the  city  of  N.  York. 

II A MI  DKN ,  county,  MiM.  Situated  la  the  8.  towards 
the  W.  part  of  the  state,  aad  contain*  585  sjj.  m.  Organ  - 
bted  in  Id  12.  Connecticut  r  passes  through  the  middle  of 
the  co.,  and  receive*  Cbicknpee  r.  on  the  K.  side,  aad  West- 
held  r.  oa  the  W.  aide.  Uuinnebaug  r.  rises  in  its  S.E.  part. 
The  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal,  a  continuation  nf  the 
r'armmgUHi  canal,  passe*  through  the  co.  Small  stearn- 
boats  run  on  Connecticut  r.  to  Springfield.  It  contained 
ui  1840,  20,481  aeal  cattle,  23,176  sheep,  Mf<48  swine;  aad 
produced  9854  bushels  of  wheat.  95,033  of  rye,  134.461  of 
Indian  corn,  2L376  of  buckwheat,  126.763  of  oats.  334,764 
of  pot  i  toe*.  59.3U1  pound*  of  sugar  It  had  144  store*,  two 
ta  fulltug  null*.  Bee  woollen-faciories, 
,  with  tttJaJt)  spindle*,  twenty  five 


news- 

ats,  4J3  schools,  tijfio 
Pop.  37.366.   Capital.  Springfield. 

p.  t..  Penobscot  co..  Me..  6  m.  S.  Bangor.  63 
E.N.B.  Augusta,  §57  W.  Bounded  E.  by  Penobscot  r. 
Watered  by  Sowadabscook  r..  which  afford*  water-power. 

stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  flouring 
nils,  eight  saw- mil  Is,  one  paper-mill,  one 
one  academy,  98  students,  llrteeii  schools,  1219 
ft*  2663. 

Hsjcpdsn.  p.  i.,  Ueauga  co.,  O,  175  m.  N.E.  Columbus, 
238  W.  Watered  by  branches  of  Cuyahoga  and  Grand 
rivers.  It  contains  one  grist-mill,  three  saw  -nulls,  one  tan- 
nery ;  nine  schools,  3-JO  scholars.    Pop.  840. 

HAMi'SHlRE.  HANI'S,  or  SOUTHAMPTON,  a  marll. 
co.,  on  the  8.  coast  of  England  ;  it  includes  the  Iale  of 
Wjjiit,  and  baa  Berkshire  oa  the  .V,  Surrey  aad  Sussex  on 
the  K.,  Wilts  and  Dorset  on  the  W„  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel on  the  i  Area,  1,040,000  acres,  of  which  the  Isle  of 
Wight  contains  about  one-twelfth  part ;  including  the 
island,  900,000  acres  are  supposed  to  consist  of  arable,  niead- 
aw,  and  | Mixture  land.  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
counties  in  England,  the  surface  being  finely  varied  with 
gently  rising  hilts,  and  fruitful  vnles,  and  its  climate  being  at 
the  same  lime  peculiarly  mild  and  genial.  Soil  various;  In 
the  N.  district*  on  the  border*  of  Berk*,  it  ia  hilly  and  poor ; 
but  between  Basingstoke  and  Stlchester  Is  some  fine  wheat 
and  bean  Innd ;  a  broad  tone  of  chalky  downs.  Intersected 
'•y  numerous  valley*,  extend*  across  the  co.  In  the  S.  and 
middle  ports  of  the  co.,  and  particularly  In  the  vales  water- 
ed by  Uie  Anton,  lichen,  and  other  rivers,  are  large  tract*  of 
fine  land,  and  some  of  the  best  water-meadows  in  England. 
The  8.W.  district,  or  that  lying  between  Southampton  Wa- 
ter and  Dorsetshire,  ia  principally  occupied  by  the  New 
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Forest,  and  by  extensive  heath*.  Principal  crape,  url 
barley,  oats,  and  beans  ;  turnips  are  extensively  csxltre 
especially  on  the  light  soils.  Farms  till  lately  have 
mostly  let  on  leasee,  but  the  practice  of  holding  there  at 
will  is  gaining  ground.  Tenants  are  prohibited  I rum  taJuag 
two  eduox  crops  in  succession  ;  bat  two  white  crop*  ia  sue- 
ceaston  have  not  been  usually  objected  to,  aad  it  i»  nxanxx 
to  take  a  crop  of  obis  after  wheat.  This  erroneous  prac- 
tice is,  however,  beginning  to  be  corrected,  nod  agriculture 
in  this  co.  is  generally  good,  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
sacb  as  to  re  fieri  credit  oa  the  occupiers.  Cattle  of  v*noas 
breed*  ;  the  dairy  ia  not  an  object  of  much  attention.  Stock 
of  sheep  large.  Weytull,  near  Aadoeer  in  tins  c«»  has  ibr 
greatest  sheep  fair  in  England.  At  the  fair  held  here  ■ 
1640,  about  150.000  sheep  were  exhibited  Cor  emle  !  Haas* 
Is  famous  for  iu  bacon  ;  and  excellent  honey  re  jandre  si 
ui  different  parts  of  the  co.  Estates  mostly  large  ;  fanassf 
all  siaea,  from  25  to 500 acres.  Average  real  of  land,  iu  irrt 
11*.  5*f.  The  co.  is  everywhere  particularly  well  wooasd. 
Tbe  New  Forest  comprises  about  92.000  acres,  bat  oaty 
about  67,000  are  now  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  rest 
having  been  assigned  to  individual*.  About  Gtaju  .eras 
have  been  inclosed  and  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  tuuacr 


sen  lactosed  and  set^apari  for  the  gro 


Mineral*  of  little 
of  ships  at 
to  their 


straw  hats  are  made  in  different  part*  i 
rivers,  Avon,  Anton,  and  Itchea. 
the  road  of  8 pithead  lie  in  the  Sound  betw« 
land  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Principal 


the 


Southampton  (now  united  to  the  metropolis  by  a  ruusrey;. 
Winchester,  aad  Lymington.  Hampshire,  including  th* 
Isle  of  Wight,  has  39  hundreds,  aad  298  pssrurtea.  It  seed* 
17  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  via,  two  fur  each  dxveans  el  lb* 
co. :  two  each  for  the  bor*.  of  Portsnuiuth,  Winchester.  Lf- 
mlngtoo,  Southampton,  and  Aadover ;  ooe  for  the  Ide  of 
Wight ;  and  one  each  for  the  bor*.  of  Peiersheld  aad  lanav 
church.  Registered  electors  for  the  co..  la  iKh^  S.  *M4. 
via.,  3623  for  the  N.,  and  5591  for  the  B.  di v.  Ia  itOl  fiuop- 
shire  had  56,526  inhuli.  houses,  64.652  families  aad  3U.JS0 
inhab*.,  of  whom  152,08:2  were  raalee.  and  162.  ISO  i«m,M. 
Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  lK>-3»,  £137,93, 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815.  £ I .*40.M7 .  I'r,4u 
of  trades  and  professions  ia  do..  £023, 7  M.  18**  further, 
WlUMT.  Islb  or.) 

H*arsMta*,  county,  Mas*.  Situated  centrally  low**** 
ihe  W.  part  of  the  stale,  and  contains  532  so.  en.  Canae*- 
lieul  r.  run*  through  the  middle  of  it  front  S.  to  8.  SssnC 
tribuiaries  of  Connect  lout  r.  afford  water  power.  The  Usd 
on  Connecticut  r.  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  <4d  coaaty  *f 
Hampshire,  which  included  Franklin  and  Hampden  cans 
ties,  was  organised  in  1662.  The  present  Hampshire  re. 
contained  in  1840  22513  neat  cattle  60  935  slxeo  r9Sa 
swine;  and  produced  15.974  busbelx  of  wheal,  e*543  «f 
rye.  175,271  or  Indian  corn,  14.852  of  I 
barley.  97.449  of  oat*,  355,733  of  potatoes,  141.316 
of  sugar.   It  h 


saw-mills,  six  paper  nulls,  twenty-five 
In* -offices,  three  binderies,  three  weekly  nev 
college,  169  students,  eleven  academies,  5t*J 
schools,  8909  scholars.  Pop.  30,897.  Capital.  Nt 

HsuremiR*.  county.  Va.   Situated  in  the  N 
•tale,  and  contain*  960  sq  m.   Bounded  N.  by  i 
of  Polonsac  r.   Draiaed  by  the  S.  branch  or  P< 
smaller  branches  of  Potomac  r.   Several  mountain 
pan*  through  it ;  the  soil  in  the  valleys  between  then  is  *<ry 

ferule   It  contained  in  1840. 14  937  neat  '  .  TMtiT  lima. 

17,781  swine  ;  and  produced  178,714  bushels  of  wheat.  52141 
of  rye,  479,797  of  Indian  com,  UC.I67  of  buckwheat,  173. S3 
of  oats,  71,397  of  potatoes.  It  had  twenty-five  store*,  eat 
forge,  three  I  u  Ming  mills,  two  wool  I  eo  factories,  sixteen  fioar 
ing-raill*.  thirty-twogrist-mill*.  sixty  two  saw-mills,  tsmal 
mills,  eleven  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  prinunf-odtce, 
one  weekly  newspaper ;  two  academies.  55  studenta.  twenty 
five  schools,  52x  scholar*.  Pop.:  whites,  10,703;  slsssa, 
1403;  free  coloured,  189;  total.  12.295.   Capital.  Roanaey. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  par.  und  village  of  England,  en.  Midiiie- 
sex,  hund.  Ouulstoct,  4  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Areas  of  pa*, 
(which  include*  part  of  Kilburo;,  2T9 acres:  pop.  ia  l&L 
8590,  being  double  the  pop.  In  183).  Value  of  real  prep. 
(as  asaeased  in  1828,,  £72,500.  The  town  lie*  on  the  bresr 
and  S.  slope  of  an  irregularly  formed  bill,  oa  the  rasaaut 
of  which  (460  ft  above  hlgb-water  mark),  i*  an  extensive 
heath  covering  about  289  acres,  wbicb  commands  fuse 
view*  of  the  metropolis,  Kent  and  Surrey  so 
of  the  highly  cultivated  land*  of  Buck*  and 
N.W.  The 
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d  quality,  from 
and  the  »uli 


bordinate  street*, 
Iliffh  street  with  tiie  other  part*,  are  narrow,  iii- 
and  in  aane  place*  eren  dangerous.  The  church, 
been  parochial  since  1508  (when  llampstead 
separated  from  Hendon).  wna  rebuilt  by  subscription  in 
1747  ;  it  to  a  plain  brick  building,  having  at  Its  E.  end  a  low 
lower  and  spire.  The  living  to  a  vicarage,  and  there  to  a 
lectureship  founded  Mine  years  ago.  for  tin-  benefit  of  the 
curates.  A  chapel  of  ease,  in  Well  Walk,  occupies  what 
was  a  century  back  the  most  fashionable  assembly  room  in 
the  tow  a,  and  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  all  who  came 
i"  drink  the  chalybeate  Waters:  another  chapel,  recently 
erected,  has  a  handsome  cupula  and  portico.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Unitarians,  and  Rom.  Catholics,  but  they  arc  of  small  ex- 
tent. Besides  churches  and  chapels,  the  large  assembly- 
room  attached  to  the  Holly-bush  Inn  to  the  only  public 
building;  but  numerous  large  private  mansions,  in  different 
parts  within  and  around  the  town,  attest  its  importance  as  a 
fashionable  suburban  retreat.  A  large  square  house  on  an 
eminence  to  the  left  of  the  London  road.  With  a  row  of  elms 
in  front,  once  belonged  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  one  of  the  regi- 
cldea,  who,  at  the  Restoration,  was  here  seized,  and  soon 
after  executed :  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Bishop 
Butler.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Terrace, 
to  Branch- hill  Lodge,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  and  Lord  Loughborough  ;  but  lis  fine  collec- 
tion of  painted  glass  windows,  procured  from  various  con- 
vents at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  has  been  re- 
moved, by  Sir  Thomas  Nenves.  to  his  house  at  Dagenham, 
In  Essex.  The  Upper  Flask  Inn,  in  High  street,  formerly 
the  resort  of  the  celebrated  Kit-cat  Club,  and  subsequently 
inhabited  by  G.  Ste  evens,  the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  to  now 
a  private  residence.  The  Inns  receive  hundreds  of  visiters 
on  the  Sundays  during  the  summer. 

The  manor  of  H*mt$u*d  wns  given  by  King  Elhelred  to 
the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  by  w  hom  it  was  retained 
till  1550,  w  hen  Edward  VI.  took  possession  of  it,  and  present 
ed  it  10  a  layman,  from  whom  the  present  lord  of  the  manor 
to  descended.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Hampstead  was 
an  obscure  hamlet,  "  chiefly  inhabited  by  washerwomen  ;" 
and  being  well  covered  with  wood,  and  abounding  with 
game,  it  was  often  visited  by  hunting  parties  from  court. 
James  II.  is  said  to  have  had  a  hunting  seat  here,  still 
known  as  Chicken  House,  and  now  let  out  to  several 
people.  About  T 
tering  place,  and 

for  the  amusement  of  the  visiters.  The  wells,  the  (water 
of  which  to  a  simple  carbonate  chalybeate)  were  in  high 
repute  during  the  17th  century,  but  they  have  long  since 
ee.-ised  to  attract  attention.  The  election  of  menu,  for  the 
co.  was  held  on  the  heath  from  16B0  to  1701,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Brentford. 

HAMrsTKAD.  p.  t..  Rockingham  co„  N.  H.,  39  m.  ssi: 
Concord.  462  W.  Island-pond,  in  its  H.W.  part,  contains  a 
farm  of  300  acres.  Chartered  in  1749  by  Gov.  Meaning 
Wenlworth,  who  reserved  the  above  named  island  farm  for 
himself.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  six  stores, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  tanneries  ;  one  acade- 
my, -I"  students  Ave  schools,  249  scholars.    Pop.  1390. 

HAMPTON,  a  village  and  imr.  of  England,  co.  Middle 
»e\.  hund.  Spclihome,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  oo- 
lite the  point  where  it  receives  the  Mole,  12  m.  WJJ.W. 
London,  and  3  in.  W.  by  N.  Kingston.  Area  of  par.,  3100 
acres.  Fop.  in  1831,  8329.  and,  including  the  hamlet  0/ 
Hamptnnwlck.  close  to  Kingston,  3992.  The  town,  which 
to  a  favourite  resort  for  anglers,  to  not  remarkable  either  for 
the  width  of  streets  or  regularity  of  the  buildings ;  but  many 
beautiful  villas  ornament  the  neighbourhood,  among  which 
to  one  formerly  the  property  of  tite  celebrated  David  Gnr- 
riek.  A  wooden  bridge,  built  across  the  Thames  In  1753, 
Joins  the  tow  n  to  E.  Moulsey.  The  church,  lately  rebuilt, 
to  n  very  handsome  structure,  hnving  a  square  tower  at  the 
W.  end.  A  free  grammar  school  wns  founded  here  In  1566. 
and  Uie  original  endowment  has  been  subsequently  so  much 
enlarged,  as  to  furnish  the  master  with  a  salary  of  £230. 
and  a  sum  of  £36  ycaity  foe  six  poor  men.  The  average 
attendance  of  hoys  to  60 :  the  prevent  instruct  1  on  to  confined 
in  Knglish.  writing  and  accounts. 

About  l  m.  from  the  village,  and  close  to  the  Thames, 
u  Hampton  Court  Pal 
not  scrupled  to  say,— 

SI        npm  ^        ,„„  um«,  ill*  1 


l>oor 


The  palace  was 
1520,  presented  * 

The*  \v». 


alare  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  who.  in 
•scnied  It  to  Henry  VIII.   The  original  edifice 
of  ftye  quadrangles,  of  which  two  only  remain. 
qundrangle^UHe  a^^nc^At*''» 
a  go.     specimen  of^  Tudor  architecture:  the 
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middle  or  clock-court  to  of  mixed  style,  Sir  C.  Wrens' 
Ionic  colonnade  strangely  contrasting  with  the  massive 
construction  of  the  old  building:  the  third  quadrangle 
was  erected  by  William  III.  The  king's  entrance  in  the 
clock-court  leads  to  the  grand  staircase  and  state  apart- 
ments. The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  former  were  painted 
by  Vcrrio,  In  his  usual  glaring  style:  the  rooms,  which 
open  from  each  other,  and  are  partiolly  furnished, 
of  the  guard-chamber,  presence  and  audience  chs 
public  dining-room,  stale  drawing-room  and  bed-> 
Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  some  of  Uie  best 
mens  to  Windsor,  there  to  still  at  Hampton  Court  an 
extensive  and  excellent  collection  of  pictures.  It  com- 
prises many  by  the  principal  Italian  and  Flemish  masters ; 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  portraits  connected  with 
English  history  by  Holbein,  Lely,  Kneller,  West,  ate.  But 
the  great  glory  of  Hampton  Court  to  the  Cmrttmu  or  draw- 
ings executed  by  RaphnH,  by  order  of  Pope  Leo  X  .  for 
patterns  for  tapestry  intended  to  decorate  the  Vatican. 
They  are  called  cartoon*  from  being  painted  on  sheets  of 
large  paper,  cartont.  These  noble  drawings,  of  which 
there  were  originally  25.  being  left  neglected  at  Brussels, 
the  greater  number  of  them  appear  to  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  tntn  were  purchased 
by  Rubens  for  Charles  I. ;  but  even  since  their  arrival  In 
this  country  they  have  been  exposed  to  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes, and  would  seem  to  owe  their  preservation  as  much 
to  accident  as  to  any  thing  else.  The  gallery  In  which 
they  are  now  placed  at  Hampton  Court,  was  built  for  their 
reception  by  William  III.;  but  George  III.  removed  them 
flrst  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  thence  to  Windsor,  whence 
they  have  been  again  brought  back  In  Hampton  Court. 
They  represent  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  unrivalled  for 
sublimity  of  conception  and  purity  of  design.  They  have 
been  well  engraved  by  Holloway. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  palace  not  nsually  shown  to  the 
public  are  the  chapel  and  hall,  the  former  of  which  was 
refitted  after  the  ravages  of  the  fanatics  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  handsomely  |»ewed  with  oak  by  Q.  Anne. 
The  latter,  built  by  Wolsey,  and  still  retaining  his  name, 


thoroughly 

Uie  Hall  is  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a  small,  though  very 
beautiful  Gothic  chamber,  which  furnished  Sir  Walter 
Scott  with  the  pattern  for  one  of  the  finest  rooms  at  Ab 
botsford.  "The  garden  front  of  the  palace,  though  disfig- 
ured  by  modern  windows,  to  still  very  magnificent.  The 
gardens  comprise  about  44  acres:  the  pleasure  grounds 
were  laid  out  by  William  III.,  In  the  Dutch  taste:  the 
terrace  Is  i  m.  long,  and  the  first  view  of  It  to  very  sulking. 
The  home-pork,  immediately  adjoining  the  gardens,  to  5  ro. 
ia  circuit,  and  its  soil  produces  very  fine  herbage.  The 
canal,  which  U)m.  long,  and  40  yds.  broad,  to  lined  with 
on  avenue  of  lime  trees,  and  other  avenues  Intersect  the 
park  in  every  direction,  through  one  of  which  is  a  good 
view  of  the  tower  of  Kingston  church.'-  .hut's  Gleanings, 
3d.  ser.)  The  green- houses  contain,  among  many  valuable 
exotics,  a  vine  said  to  be  the  largest  and  moat  productive 
la  Europe;  and  a  maze  or  labyrinth  furnishes  much 
amusement  to  young  visiters.  This  palace,  In  which 
Wolsey  maintained  a  more  than  regal  state,  woe  after- 
wards the  favourite  residence  of  Henry  VIII.  and  hto 
children,  and  of  Jamos  I.  and  his  son  Charles  I.,  who 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  here  In  1647.  The  protec- 
tor, Cromwell,  resided  here  during  the  commonwealth; 
and  it  afterward*  became  the  usual  abode  of  William  ill. 
and  his  queen,  and  of  the  princess,  afterwards  Queen 
Anne.  George  II.  was  the  last  monarch  by  wham  it  was 
Inhabited.  Of  lave  years  it  has  been  mostly  divided  Into 
private  dwellings,  given  to  court -pensioners,  latterly  II 
has  been  fully  opened  to  the  public.  All  Individuals  ant 
now  freely  admitted  to  view  the  public  apartments  and 
grounds,  without  any  demand  being  made  upon  them ; 
and  without,  as  formerly,  being  hurried  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  at  the  caprice  of  some  mercenary  ricerea*. 
In  consequence,  Hampton  Court  to  resorted  to  in  summer 
by  crowds  of  visiters,  and  to  deservedly  one  of  the  principal 
point*  of  attraction  In  the  vicinity  of  line  metropolis.  Near 
Hampton  Court  and  palace  to  Bushy  Park,  comprising  ,100 
acres,  with  a  central  avenue  1  m.  long.  "  The  numerous 
thorn  trees,  though  of  great  age,  ore  still  healthy  and 
vigorous  ;  and  when  they  are  in  blossom,  they  appear  at  a 
short  distance  as  If  covered  with  snow.**  (Just.)  The 
house  on  the  right  of  tho  grand  avenue  wo*  during  mativ 
years  the  favourite  retreat  of  William  IV.  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  Is  still  inhabited  by  Queen  Adelaide,  tho 
present  ranger  of  the  park.    (Le«sn's  £■**>**«;  J**»t'» 
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Pop.  139). 

IfAMrro*,  p.  U  Windham  co.,  Ct.,  41  m.  E.  Hartford, 
36H  "W.  Incorporated  In  1786.  A  branch  of  She  tucket 
river.  affords  water-power.  It  contain*  three  churches, 
one  congregational  and  two  Baptist,  six  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  cotton-factory  with  900 
spindles,  three  grist-mills,  four  sawmills,  two  tanneries; 
nine  schools,  365  scholars.    Pop.  1100. 

Hampto*.  p.  t.,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  26°  N.  Salem, 
73*  N.  by  E.  Albany.  Watered  i>\  Potiltney  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Vermont.  It  contains  one  suirr,  two 
railing-mills,  two  wnollen-fnrtorie*,  one  tannery ;  five 
schools,  230  scholars.    Pop.  973. 

Hampton,  p.  v.,  capitul  of  Elizabeth  city  co.,  Va.,  94  m. 
E.8.E.  Kichmond,  909  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
Hain)it<m  river,  about  n  mile  from  its  entrance  into  Hnmp- 
ton  roads.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  four  churches, 
two  Methodist,  a  Baptist  and  an  Episcopal,  Mxteen  store*, 
two  castor-oil  factories,  190  dwelling*,  and  about  1200 
In  habitants. 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  o  branch  of  Chesapeake  bay  off 
the  mouth  of  Jaines  river,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  on 

the  V  and  Wit  lough  by  puint  on  tlie  8.   It  has  a  --ntt  t 

depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and  is  an 
important  naval  station.  On  Old  Point  Comfort  there  have 
been  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  250  acres;  and  on  the 
point  a  fort  mention,  called  Fort  Monroe,  Is  In  progress.  It 
i  commenced  in  1817,  and  will,  when  completed,  mount 


335  guns,  generally  24,  32.  and  48  pounders,  130  of  which 
arc  under  bomb  proof  covers.  On  the  opposite  point,  one 
■tile  distant,  on  a  flat  near  the  channel.  Fort  Calhoun  Is 
erecting.    The  foundation  is  made  by  throwini  in  stone*. 


by  throwing  In  stones. 
It  was  found  necessary  to 
wait  eight  or  ten  years  for  this  foundation  to  settle,  to 
bring  it  to  a  proper  solidity,  and  stones  hav«j  been  contin- 
ually piled  on  it.  The  superstructure  haa  barely  been 
commenced,  and  the  work  when  completed  according  to 
the  plan,  will  mount  205  gun*.  24's  and  32*s,  and  nearly  all 
under  cover.  The  work  at  Old  Point  Comfort  occupies, 
exclusive  of  the  ditch  or  moat,  fifty-six  acre*,  and  inclu- 
ding the  ditch,  seventy  acres.  These  fort*  will  completely 
command  the  entrance  to  Hampton  roads. 

H  am vro warns,  p.  t..  Orange  co.,  N.  Y..  4  m.  N.E. 
Goshen.  99  m.  S.HVV.  Albany,  J-.'  W.  Organized  in  1830. 
Bounded  N.W.  by  Wallkill  river.  Drained  by  Murderer's 
creek.    It  has  five  schools.  248  scholars.    Pop.  1379. 

HAMPTON  FAL1.8.  p.  t..  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.  16  m. 
8.W.  Portsmouth,  45  u>.  8.E.  Concord,  482  W.  Incorpo- 
rated in  171'i.  Ik  amdod  8.K.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  contains 
four  churches,  a  congregational,  Bnptist,  Christian,  and  a 
Universalis!,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  academy,  40 
students,  three  schools,  150  scholars.    Pop.  656. 

HAMTR  AMCK.  I.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.  Bounded  S.E.  by 
take  St.  Clair.  Drained  by  Bloody  run,  and  Trimble's 
and  Milk  creeks.  It  contains  three  saw-mills,  one  tannery ; 
one  coil  ego  (Roman  Catholic},  30  students,  three  schools, 
K>  scholars.    Pop.  1797. 

HANAU,  a  town  of  XV.  Germany,  electorate  of  Hesse, 
cup.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  sent  of  it*  superior  courts, 
4kC. ;  on  the  Kin/.ip,  near  Its  junction  with  the  Mala,  11  m. 
E.  by  N.  Frankfort,  and  82  m.  S.S.W.  Cossul ;  lat.  50°  8' 
W  N.  long.  8°  55'  IT'  E.    Pop.  Inclusive  of  lu  suburbs. 


Hstmiu  i*  no  lonpcr  fortified ;  and  its  ancient  castle 
te  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wctterorlan  Society  of 
Natural  History.  It  is  divided  Into  the  old  and  new 
Is  lll-bullt,  but  the  latter  has  broad  and 
and.  near  its  centre,  a 
There  ore  four  Calvinlslic  parish 
a  Koman  Catholic  church,  a  large  hospital, 
theatre,  gymnasium,  free  school,  drawing  acad 
•my.  many  scientific  and  benevolent  associations,  a  school 
of  trades,  4w.  Hanau  Is  the  most  industrious  town,  and 
the  place  of  the  greatest  commercial  activity  in  the  electo- 
rate. Us  manufactures  are  numerous  and  extensive. 
Including  silk  stuns,  camlets,  leather,  gloves,  stockings, 
hats,  excellent  carpets,  cotton  fabrics,  tobacco,  playing 
cards,  gold  and  silver  wares,  brass  musical  instruments, 
carriages,  ate.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  timber,  barrels,  and 
wine.  Many  of  its  Inhab.  are  descendants  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  emigrants,  who  fled  thlthor  from  the  persecutions 
In  the  low  countries,  under  Philip  II.,  early  In  the  16th 
centurv.  Very  near  it  are  the  mineral  springs  of  Wilhelrn- 
stndL   Here,  on  the  30Ui  of  October.  1813,  Napoleon,  oo 


HANCOCK. 

his  retreat  from  Leipatc.  gained  a  decisive  tinner  owr  i 
very  superior  force  of  Bavarians,  and  otbrr  allied  tag, 
under  Marshal  Wredc.  The  combined  snnj  km  >u« 
10.000 ;  while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  dck  eueed  *i « 
4000  men  ;  but  the  opening  of  the  route  to  Franc*  •»  dm 
most  important  advantage  gained  by  the  later  TV  ^ 
cipality  of  which  Hanau  was  formerly  the  cs^  iu  liter 
the  extinction  of  its  line  of  princes  la  I7.K,  divided  brL»~i 
Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt.  (Eat*.  inOmk 
Mamde;  Csnnakuk  ;  Brrgkatu.  4-t.) 

H  A  NCOCK,  county.  Me.   Situated  In  the  S.  torvt 
E.  part  of  the  state,  ami  contains  1850  aq  iu.  B>ad«4  I 
the  AtianOc,  along  the  coast  of  which  are  siiwro 
islands,  some  of  them  large,  and  many  bays  six!  «.< 
harbours.    Union  i  w  r,  and  other  stream*.  anVird  *« 

|  power.  It  contained  in  1840,  17,950  neat  rattle.  £3 
sheep,  6716  swine ;  and  produced  27.07  bathefe  of  smk 
OKMi  of  rye.  5749  of  IndUn  eorn,  16,181  of  bariry,  »t»t«" 

|  onts.  496,430  of  potatoes,  1010  pounds  nf  sugar.  It  ka«  »■ 
commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  190  retail  Mm  no 
tal  in  the  fisheries,  949.470,  ten  falling-Bills,  four 
factories,  two  fiounng  mills,  forty-one  gnst  milh, 
seven  saw-mills,  eight  oil-mills,  twenty -onr  tiEixnn  j» 
academies,  179  students,  252  tchouts;  10  94o  vtn.ui 
Pop.  28,605. 

Hancock,  county,  Ga.  Situated  a  Utile  YE.  d  ■> 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  600  se.  m.  fcuadalW 
by  Oconee  river,  and  E.  by  Ogeeche  river,  and  inmd  rj 
their  branches.  It  contained  in  1840,  10,791  sea  oa* 
7300  sheep.  20.929  swine ;  and  produced  Sitii  baa**  " 
whant,  417  -.11  of  Indian  core,  24,871  of  rats.  SUM  * 
potatoes.  13,313.924  pound  *  of  cotton,  it  bad  tnms. 
one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  one  tannery.  law  est 
leries.  Pop.:  whites,  3097;  slaves,  SOU;  fas  css*d 
47 ;  total,  9050.    Capital.  Sparta. 

IlASCocn,  county,  Miss.    Sitnaied  in  the 3.E- pas** 
state,  and  contains  MHO  sq.  m.    Bounded  S.E  h  tf»« 
of  Mexico,  W.  by  Pearl  river.  The  soil  ■  tsaro«7  * 
and  sterile,  covered  chiefly  with  fane   It  a 
1840.  17,097  neat  cattle,  783  sheep  1C0W  on*  * 
pniduced  24.053  bushels  of  Indian  corn,       d  prow* 
40.000  pounds  of  rice,  1 34.700  of  cotton.  Ii  had  <*<*<+* 
stores,  nine  gnat-nulls,  ten  saw-mills,  one  ttaaerj, 
academies,  40  students,  throe  schools.  47  srWin  r> 
whiles,  2237;  slaves,  105C;  free  colound  «4,  au' 
Capital,  BhicldsbonA 

Hancock,  county.  Ky.   Situated  in  the*  Mf10'" 
state,  and  contains  2O0  sq.  m.    Bounded  N.brO*s> 
S.E.  by  Rough  creek,  a  branch  of  Greta  nrer, »»l*»! 
creek,  forms  n  part  of  lu  W.  boundary.  It  oxHjish  a 
1840.  .11.17  neat  cattle,  3390  sheep,  10.331  *»«  * 
produced  10,274  bushels  of  wheat,  134.4*)  nf 
19,800  of  oats,  3884  of  potatoes,  270,497  fmwAi  «f  i*^- 
2479  of  sugar.   It  bad  nine  stores,  two  grat-*18-  1* 
saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  ros. 
2o;p.i ;  slaves,  539;  free  coloured.  3;  total.  2»1  <■'!•* 
ll:iwesville.  . 

Hancock,  county,  O.    Situated  toward  the  S  " 
the  state,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.   Drained  bj  Bls*'*^ 
fork  of  Maumee  river,  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  I"1* 
of  Portage  river.   It  contained  In  1840,  7iW  jeai  ™ 
8268  sheep,  87,081  swine;  and  prndoeed  41.iv* 
of  wheal,  16,525  of  rye,  173,600  of  Indian  corn. 
bnrkwhent,  eJ6,150  of  nata,  17,911  of  potatoes.  Ifi*\* 
sugar.   It  had  fourteen  stores,  eleven  grist  mill*  '"' 
saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one  printing-oflkr,  oM  "f  , 
newspaper;  eighty  one  schools,  3189  scholars,  ftp"* 
Capital,  Findlay.  _ 

HAarocx,  aainty,  la.    Situated  a  Utile  E  of  *»  W" 
of  the  state,  and  contains  310  so.  m.  OrrsunKil  >:  jr 
Dmlnetl  hy  Blue  river,  nod  Sugar  and  Braodnnn*/ 
which  afford  water-power.   It  contained  ia  \m 
cattle,  578W  sheep,  28,306  awiae;  and  F'dwfl  ;  ^ 
bushels  oi  wheat,  2130  of  rye,  286,095  of  Ind.ao  com.  ^  * 
of  oats,  11,090  of  potatoes,  10,034  pounds  of  lotacc*. 
of  sugar.    It  had  fifteen  stores,  nine  grist  mill*,  e^tn  • 
mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery;  seven  idio*  •* 
scholars.    Pop.  7535.    Capital.  Greenfield. 

Hancock,  county,  III.   Situated  in  the  IV.  pvl  » 
state,  and  contains  775  sq.  m.   Bounded  W.  by  W*** 
river.  Drained  by  Crooked  creek,  and  its  branches.  »*m 
Into  Illinois  river,  and  by  branches  of  Bear  erect 
Into  Misslssipia  river.   Organired  in  1821  H  f"8**' 
imo,  7827  neat  caule.  6334  sheep  17.092  uJ ;« 

duced  49.860  bushels  of  wheat  259.W)  of  lndsui  com. 
of  buckwheat.  53.576  of  oats,  23,984  of  pota* 
pounds  of  tobacco,  1316  of  sugar.  It  had  tsrra. 
stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  flooring  mill.  "Trc  * 
mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  one  t»,wnJrj 
pfinunc-offic^,  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  ow  per* 
twenty  four 
Curthafe. 
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HANG-TCHEOU. 

Hancock  p.  t,  Hancock  co.,  M«..  85  m.  K  Augusta. 

877  VV.   The  S.E.  part  is  a  peninsula,  nearly  surrounded 
by  branches  of  Frenchman's  bay.    It  haa  one  saw-mill, 
seven  schools,  996  scholar*.   Pop.  760. 
HasooiK.  p.  L,  Hillsborough  co..  N.  II.,  34  m.  8.W. 
454  VV    Watered  by  Conloocok  rivet,  and  its 


ponds.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  congregational 
and  Baptist,  four  store*,  iv.o  fulling mill-,  on,-  cotton  factory 
with  448  spindh  one  flouring  mill,  three  grist  mills,  three 
sawmill*,  one  paper  mill,  three  tanneries;  two  academies, 
176  students,  eleven  schools,  439  scholars.    Pop.  134.V 

Hancock,  p.  i_,  Addison  co..  Vt .  39  m.  8.8.  VV.  Montpe 
tier.  4t»  VV.  Chartered  in  1780.  It  Ilea  on  the  Green 
Mountain*,  and  occupies  the  dividing  ridge  between  lake 
Chnuiplnln  and  Connecticut  river,  iu  streams  flowing  to 
both.  It  curtains  a  Congregational  church,  and  sonic 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  Lai  versa  lists,  two  si 
fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw-mills,  one 
five  schools,  200  scholars.   Pop.  465. 

llAicotK.  p.  U,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  143  m.  VV.  Boston, 
379  VV.  Incorporated  in  1776.  Bounded  VV.  by  the  state 
of  X.  York.  Drained  by  head  branches  of  Kindcrhook 
creek,  and  of  Houaatonk  river.  It  contains  one  cotton- 
factory,  with  &#)  spindle*,  two  oil-mills,  three  tanneries; 
onr  school.  100  scholars.    Pop  923. 

Iltacor  k.  p.  t ,  Delaware  eo.,  N.  Y,  123  m.  W.8.VV. 
Albany,  201  VV.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Delaware  river.  W»- 
tcrcd  by  Pa  pa  c  Inn  branch,  and  its  tributaries.  It  contains 
one  store,  two  grist-mills,  nine  saw -mills;  eight  schools, 
MO  scholars.   Pop.  10%. 

Hancock,  p.  v„  Washington  CO.,  Md.,  125  m.  N.W.  Anna- 
polls,  92  VV.  Situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  Potomac  river, 
and  contains  two  churches,  four  stores  and  thirty  or  forty 
dwelling*.  The  hoc  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
passes  through  it. 
HANG  TCHEOI'  ono  of  the  lsrpest  and  richest  cities 
China,  cap.  prov.  Tche  kiting;  on  the  Tsien 


The 


are  gardens  of  large  sine  interspersed  among  them 
city  is  surrounded  with  high  and  thick  w  alls,  said  to  be  M 


city 

much  as  four  leagues  in"  circuit.  The  VV.  pan  of  this 
enclosure  it  taken  up  by  a  fort  or  citadel,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  government  reside,  and  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men  is  maintained.  The  Grand  canal  has  its  8.  terminus 
here,  in  a  large  commodious  basin.  The  city  has,  in  con- 
sequence, a  direct  communication  with  Pekin,  and  a  vnat 
command  of  Internal  navigation,  which  it  has  turned  to 
good  account.  On  ita  VV.  side  is  a  lake  highly  celebrated 
for  its  natural  nod  artificial  beauties.  Barrow,  by  whom 
this  city  was  visited,  says,  "the  city  of  Hang-tcbcmi-foo, 
being  particularly  famed  for  ita  silk  trade,  we  were  not 
surprnvd  to  meet  with  extensive  shops  and  warehouses : 
In  point  of  size,  and  the  stock  contained  within  them,  they 
might  be  sHid  to  vie  w  ith  the  best  in  London.  In  some  of 
these  were  nut  fewer  than  tea  or  twelve  persons  serving 
behind  the  counter;  but  la  passing  through  the  whole  city 
not  a  single  woman  was  visible,  either  within  doors  or 
without.  The  crowd  of  people,  composed  of  tlte  other  sex. 
appeared  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  in  the  great  streets  of 
Pekin."  I  r  ivtif,  p.  527.)  The  streets  are  not  ao  wide 
as  Cranbourn  Alley,  but  bh  well  pa  veil.  They  are  orna- 
mented in  many  places  with  trimnplml  arches,  and  monu- 
ments to  eminent  individuals,  and  are  kept  remarkably 
neat  and  clean.  Harrow  nv* :  'In  every  shop  were 
exposed  to  view  silk-  of  different  manufactures,  dyed 
cottons  and  nankins,  a  great  variety  of  English  broad- 
cloths, chiefly  however  blue  nnd  scarlet,  used  for  winter 
Clonks,  for  chair  row*  and  for  carpets  ;  and  also  n  quan- 
tity of  peltry ,  inf-ndcd  for  the  northern  market*.  The  rest 
»  0^  puhllr  st,rrts^hrouBh  Which  we 

i  in  rice  and  other  craln.  ivory 
ware,  ten  houses.  c<N.k-i>ho 
makers ;  the  Inst  of  which  is  a  trade  ot  no  small  note  in 
China.   The  number  of  mhnb.  in  the 
that  constantly  resided  upot 
nearly  equal  to  those  within 
Hmldt.  vim.  I ;  Out.  (im^rmph^uf 

HANNIBAL,  p.  t.,  Oswego  co..  N. 
Albnny,362  VV.    Incorporated  in  IHU6. 
creeks,  flowing  N.  to  lake  Ontario, 
churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Baptist,  ni 
fulltng-milU,  one  grisi-mllt.  four  saw-mills, 
fifteen  schools,  743  scholars.   Pop.  £260. 

Hassihal.  p.  v.,  Marion  co..  Mo.,  108 id.  \  N  K  Jefferson 
city,  912  VV.   Sittufd  on  the  VV.  ban!  of  Mississippi  river. 


Y  .  176  m.  W.N.VV. 
Drained  by  small 
It  contains  two 
two 


HANOVER, 


saw-mills,  one  steam 
about  900  inhabitants. 

HAN  LEY.  a  town  and  chnpelry  of  England,  beli 
the  par.  of  Btokc  upon-Trent.  co.  Htaflbrd,  hund. 
north,  24  m.  S.E.  Btofce-upon -Trent,  aad  16  m.  N. 
Pop.,  In  1831,  7121.  It  consists  of  one  main  street,  Inter 
seeled  by  various  other* ;  and  many  good  houses  have  re 
cenlly  turn  built,  though  the  pop.  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
working  classes.  The  church  is  handsome,  and  has  a  tine 
lower  100  It  high.  Good  schools  are  connected  both  with 
the  church  and  the  three  dissenting  plaeea  of  worship 
The  Inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  potteries,  which 
alone  hnve  raised  this  district  to  Iu  present  importance 
For  further  particulars,  res  tyroat-tipoir-TansT,  nnd  Pot 
TtaiM. 

HANOVER,  a  kingd.  of  N.W.  Germany,  situated  be- 
tween lot,  510  iff  Knd  53°  52*  N.,  and  long.  6°  43'  and  11° 
45'  V.  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  11. . 
by  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  8.  by  Prussia  and  Hcsse-Casscl, 
and  VV.  by  Holland.  Ita  bounding  line  ia  very  Imgular, 
and  a  portion  on  the  VV.  is  almost  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Length, 
front  mouth  of  Elbe  8.,  172  m. ;  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  1B0  m. 
it  has  seven  district*  [Jjnidro*Uurn) :  the  area, 
ice  are  as  follows  < Redrn's  JHamuVtr,  L  1,  2.) :— 
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The  most  populous  towns  of  the  kingdom  are 
(the  Mahal).  24,000  inhab.;  Hildcsheim.  15,000 ;  Gdtiiji- 
gen.  10,y00;  Lnnehurg.  ll.«00;  Celle,  10,300;  Stade,  5700: 
O-unburg.  1I..00;  Linden.  12.000;  Aurich,  12.000;  and 
t  latislhnl.  lil(H).  The  population  of  lttU  was  1.434.130;  so 
thnt  in  twelve  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  254,150, 
or  about  'Jl.OOO  yearly,  the  ratio  of  increase  being  17  7  per 
cent.  The  ii ii in l>er  of  marriages  has  not,  however,  in 
creased  in  a  pro|M>rtional  degree  ;  and  the  present  ratio  of 
Illegitimate  io  legitimate  children  la,  for  all  Hanover,  one 
in  ten.  and  in  tin-  various  districts,  as  follows : — Hanover, 
one  in  eight;  Hilde*heim,  one  in  eight;  Clausthal,  one  m 
eight :  Lunt-burp.  one  In  nine ;  Slide,  one  In  sixteen , 
Aurich,  one  in  twenty-one ;  Osnaburg.  one  In  twenty-eight. 

Surface. — Hanover,  physically  considered,  Is  an  inclined 
plain,  gently  sloping  from  S  B.  to  N  VV.,  and  no  where 
except  on  n  few  of  lt<  eminences,  more  elevated  than  200  ft 
above  the  sea.  The  districts  of  Htade,  Liineburg,  Hanover, 
and  part  of  Osnaburg  belong  to  the  N.  plain  of  Germany, 
which  stretches  fiom  the  North  sea  E.  into  Russin.  No 
hill  In  the  central  provinces  reaches  1400  A.  Iu  the  8. 
part  of  Hildeslicim  tire  the  Hnrz  mounotina,  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  Konig»bcrg,  is  3300  ft.  high.  The  well- 
known  Brocken  (3fs10  ft.),  i*  within  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions. This  mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Its  geological  formation  in  chiefly 
granite  overlaid  by  grauwacke,  grauwackc  slate,  and  clay 
slate ;  and  in  these  lattter  formations  the  mineral  ridiea, 
hereafter  described,  are  mostly  found.  Above  these  strata 
lie  the  flotr.  and  tertiary  formations.  The  great  plain  of 
the  N.,  with  the  exception  of  n  few  limesbwe  hills  in 
Luneburg  and  Htade,  is  of  diluvial  formation,  and  consists 
either  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered  with  fnrxe,  or  of 
vast  moors  and  marsh  lands.  The  heath  of  Liinermrg.  in 
ha  whole  extent,  comprises  about  1  6th  of  the  kingdom: 
granite  boulders  arc  found  In  dim-rent  parts  of  it,  some  or 
very  extraordinary  size.  Of  the  pent-moor*  the  largest  are 
the  Bourtnngcr  moor,  on  the  Ems,  and  the  Hoch  moor.  In 
E.  FrWnnd.  The  lowlands  on  the  sea-coast  are  below  the 


sea  level,  and  hence  are  kept  drv  by  means  of  dyke-  nlmilar 
to  those  of  Holland  and  the  Bedford  Level,  the  mainte- 
e  of  which  occasions  an  expenditure  of  several  thoo 
dollars  yearly.  These  lands,  however,  are  by  far  Ui< 
productive  of  the  kingdom, 
/frecrs  end  La***.— Hanover  »  traversed  by  three  Inrrc 
rivers,  all  of  which  tall  into  the  German  Ocean:  I.  Tin. 
Elbe,  which,  rising  in  the  plateau  of  Bohemia,  enters  the 
kingdom  at  Hchnakenburg.  and  forma,  with  a  slight  BMrp 
tion,  IU  whole  N.  boundary,  as  far  as  iu  mouth  ;  It*  chief 
affluents  within  ilnnover  are  the  Jelae.  Flmcnau.  Kate,  and 
Oate.  all  on  the  8.  bank :  2.  the  Weser,  formed  by  ilw 
junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at  Munden.  flowing  N  VV 
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as  Or  as  the  juncture  of  the  Alter,  and  Its  tributary  the 
Leine,  and  thence  v  pest  Bremen  into  the  German 
Ocean  :  3.  the  Ems,  rising  in  Westphalia,  nnd  flowing  N. 
through  the  moorlands  of  Happen,  and  E.  Friesland  to 
Emilen.  at  iu  mouth.  Throughout  the  flam  of  N.  Germany 
there  are  numerous  lakes  and  stttgnnnt  pools..  In  which  the 
water  subsides  after  the  floods,  which  extensively  cover  the 
country  in  winter  and  spring:  the  chief  of  these  in  Hanover 
are  the  Btelnhuder  meer,  5  in.  long  by  3|  broad,  the  Diim- 
and  the  Seeburger  see.  In  E.  Friesland  the  sub 
i  lake  Jordan  is  so  thickly  coated  with  vegeta- 
tion, that  wagons  can  pass  over  it.  The 
Oderteich.  In  the  Kara,  to  2900  ft  above  the  sea. 

W  •nd  aisant*.-The  nature  of  the  soil  of 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  distribution  of 

by  Marcard.   (The  morgen  is  equal  to  64 
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Table  showing  ibe  proprietorship  of  the  soil  of 
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The  waste  lands,  which  form  so  Inrge  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  country,  consist  principally  of  vast  sandy  tracts 
wholly  unavailable  for  Ullage.  They  extend  In  a  broad 
belt  across  the  kingdom,  of  which  tbey  occupy  about  1-Cth 
part.  This  band  of  sand  is  aptly  termed  "  the  Arabia  of 
Germany."  The  eandy  district*  are  covered  with  heath, 
on  which  a  very  small  and  hardy  breed  of  aheep.  known 
by  the  name  of  UlAuleckuucktn,  tlnd  a  scanty  subsistence. 
They  yield  wool  of  the  coarsest  description,  but  their  flesh 
is  well  flavoured. 
The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  to  the  whole 
i  la  ae  follows  :— 
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The  richest  land  of  the  kingdom  U  the  alluvial  soli  and 
weald-clay  of  the  Hadeln-land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
and  of  £.  Friesland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  It  Is 
taxed,  as  belonging  to  the  highest  class.  The  soils  of  the 
secondary  classes  are  (bund  in  the  limestone  districts  of 
ilildesheim,  Gditingen  and  Grubenhagen,  Bremen  and 
VVerden.  The  least  productive  of  all,  belonging  to  the 
lowest  class,  to  that  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg-Meppen. 
Much  of  this  land,  however,  to  lukd  out  la  meadow,  espe- 
cially the  rich  soil  of  E.  Friesland,  as  the  following  table, 
giving  the  proportion  of  meadow  to  the  whole  cultivable 
ioiL  will  show: 

E.  Friesland  56  per  ct.    I.uneburg,  Dan  n  en  berg, 

Bremen  k.  VVerden  36  —  and  Lancnberg  25  per  el. 

Osnubhick  31 5  Grubenhagen      81  — 

Hoya  .      .87—         Kalenbcrg       .  18-3 

GAttiMM  .  16  — 
Ililderiieim     .  11  — 


In  E.  Frieatnnd  4  6  cwt,  of 
dnoe  of  a  morgen  of 
summer  pasture  are  reckoned  in  that . 
In  lllldesheim,  the  morgen  yields  half  a  cwt.  of  hay,  and 
6.-10  morgen  are  there  deemed  enough  to  pasture  one 


J  unwholesome  in  the  low  coun- 
try about  the  crawl ;  but  the  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  In 
the  interior,  where,  especially  near  the  Kara,  they  begin  in 
September,  and  last  till  May.  The  spring  to  the  most 
gloomy  and  disagreeable  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
long  prevalence  of  N.E.  and  E.  winds.  8.W.  wind*  pre 
vnll  In  the  summer  months.  The  temperature  of  the  king- 
dom is  thus  stated  by  Von  Redcn,  in  his  SUtutieai  D*- 
uriptiem  of  Manner,  l.,  84 ! 
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The  fall  of  rain  during  the  year  averages  83  5  in. ;  but  it 
•s  vcrv  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Fogs 
prevail  in  the  dyke-lands;  and  In  the  winter  violent  storm* 
frequently  occur,  causing  great  damage  to  the  embank- 
ments and  drainage. 
Agriculture  and  Grazing .— The  soil,  on  account  of  Its 
^  quality,  requires  eflectir^ 
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i  that  3-5ths  of  the  land  b  is  the  hxw  i 
ofeaekofma. 
ilk  only  1  iui  trliapl 


Thus  It  appears  t 
small  proprietors, 
to  only  80  i 
those  who  i 
Uvuiion. 

The 
nobility,  and  on 

improved  systems  of  tillage  as  In  Pomersoii  u4 1 
In  the  land  held  by  small  proprietors,  the  but  far*  v t 
the  marsh  lands,  and  they  both  yield  sbesdai  tmu  ut 
support  numerous  rattle.  The  freeholds  is  U*  g4MM 
lies  of  Hildesbelm,  Gottingcn.  Grabrahsgeo.  psrtcl&tite 
berg,  and  near  the  large  towns,  are  next  to  nrser  ti  tejax 
tillage.  Among  these  the  system  prevails,  rslW  Bp 
ecktag  UHrtktcknfU  which  consists  la  parcrliise  Ite  sal 
out  into  a  number  of  fields  for  a  mtitioe  of  cms)  T** 
tioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  owner's  csolr,  «a4  k>  a^ar 
quent  power  of  keeping  the  land  properly  thus*  TV 
small  proprietors  In  the  sandy  districts,  sad  la*  Jar 
(steward*),  who  form  small  )»ru  of  the  cross  tost  »"i 
of  the  nobles'  estates,  abide  by  the  old  fast*  of  to 
course* — fallow,  winter  corn  (chiefly  rye;. and  snBerrpr. 
(barley  or  oats),  with  clotrer  oa  the  fallow,  mim  tW 
will  bear  it.  Potatoes  are  universally  pwm.  «• 
tute  the  chief  food  of  the  poor.  Rye  U  ta*r*1  F*1 
for  bread,  the  raiding  of  wheat  beiny  coalue4 1>  tV  .'■ri 
weald  soilti,  and  the  quantity  to  \nfXi(fic)tBtfrtaiii*ii* 
Barley  and  oats  are  largely  cultivated,  us1  sta  »  » 
mand,  are  exported  to  England  la  coosMmSfe  ^outitiei 
Clover  and  lucrrn  are  much  grown  os  F"*  '*mi  u 
even  by  ihe  peasants,  on  dry  soils.  Tun**  ** ' 
a  lax'ourltc  article  of  production,  and  flat.  hts>1 
and  hops  are  more  or  less  cultivated  In  dltS^t|»rt*Jf 
cranlierrie*.  abounding  on  the  heath  land*.  »t*rKbrw^ 
exportation.  The  forest-land,  which  amnuou  >>  j-^; 
morpen  (eqnol  to  aboat  1,400.000  acrw'.  y*« 
5I.8W.000  cubic  ft.  of  limber  yearly,  not  lacIoiN  <*f* 
wood.t  The  timber  In  the  riant  dlsuict  con«i«  «f » 
large  beach  and  oak  forest*  are  found  m  K»l«l«^  * 
duchy  of  Bremen,  nnd  the  Upper  Wrser.  Tbt*  ^ 
are  under  special  control,  and.  even  whea 
private  property,  nre  confided  to  f.Kesters  sdrDlife*.^ 
eateil  and  licensed  for  the  purpose.  WIUi 
and  care,  however.  Ihe  Hnnovertnn  timber  t»ertb«J- 
often  undersold  at  Bremen  by  the  Thuringma  it»K"» 
float  their  denls  down  the  Wcrrn. 

Cattle-breeding,  which  to  extensively  esrrwl  os u  " 
province.  Is  on  the  Increase:  but  graxing  hu«bx»J7' 
little  understood  and  attended  to  as  agriculttrre.  T>«« 
ses  of  E.  Friesland  are  those  most  prixed,  s»  tbs 
tiirage  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  W*''™* 
breeding  to  well  managed  everywhere  in  the 
and  a  great  number  of  horses  are  annually  Ml»**!<  . 
government  ha*  a  stud  at  Celle.  which  senih  "J1 
to  seventy  stations,  and  has  proved  a  most  BKf*llt,_ 
tlon.   In  1817.  the  number  of  horses  In  the  »in***.v 
884,687 ;  It  to  now  850.000.   The  number  of  horses  tv 
In  1817,  was  640.633 ;  It  is  now  QW  000.  R.  Fried**  J-  • 
district  of  Hoya  have  the  be*t  breeds,  the  lane  i"*1^ 
being  preferred  In  those  part*.   In  the  rest  of  UV  _ 
the  breed  to  small  and  wretched,  exceprinf 
stocks  of  rich  proprietor*.   On  the  msrsbe*.  In  f™V  " 
a  cow  to  reckoned  to  yield  from  140  lbs.  n  240  l»  <  ( 
ter.   In  1817.  there  were  1.564.355  head  "f  »be»  ^ 
chus  estimates  their  present  nuraberat  1.611.SM  h« 
the  yearly  produce  of  wool  is  said  to  be  l£«.<x»iv  0 
thirds  of  which  are  exported.    The  price  «*  *T' 
rles  from  50  to  90  rix-dollan  per  centner  (art  Ll)tl*"  , 

ac.es).  Bee.areaf.rf 


coarse  wool  of  the  Staidetknuekn). 
addition  to  a  farm  throughout  the  kingdom  «»J ;  t. 
well,  on  account  of  «he  qnaatlty  of  nViwertof  ^ 


buckwheat  In  tiie  sandy  dUtrict*.  The 
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third  part 


noney  Is  valued  at  £40,000.  Large  floeka  of  geese  arc  kept 
In  raoi- 1  rituatkms ;  their  flesh  Is  aalted  for  domestic  u»e, 
and  the  feathers  are  preserved.  Leeches,  which  formerly 
abounded  in  the  marsh  lands,  have  become  nearly  extinct, 
from  being  too  eagerly  fished.  Fish  are  caught  in  all  the 
ponds  and  rivers,  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  no  small 
number  of  the  poorer  orders.  The  herring  and  cod  ftsh- 
erie<  at  Einden  used  to  employ  about  1300  hands  taking 
13,000  loo*  annually ;  but  the  produce  at  present  is  not  one 

T^Thls^sthe  most  extensive  branch  of 
' ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  the 
u  would  nbandun  the  mischievous  and  ataurd 
i  of  keeping  the  mines  in  its  own  hnnds,  and  admlnls- 
iering  them  by  mi  expensive  establishment  of  officers  (di« 
Hergkandlung),  who  have  no  sufficient  stimulus  to  Increase 
their  productiveness,  they  would  in  the  hands  of  private 
•peculators,  become  much  more  productive,  and  employ 
m»ny  more  hands.  At  present  out  of  thirty  mines  in  Uie 
Upper  llarx,  only  seven  are  worked;  and  the  amount  of 
ore,  at  an  average  of  ten  years,  was  1.647,033  cwt.  yearly, 
produced  at  on  expense  of  877,700  rix  dulls  ,  and  realizing  a 
M  t  revenue  to  government  of  only  633,100  dolls.!  The 
H.w.  mines  at  Clausthal,  Tellerfeld,  and  Andreasberg  are 
worked  exclusively  by  the  Hanoveriau  government,  find,  if 
not  very  profitable,  ore  carried  on  upon  an  expensive  scale. 
One  of  them  (Sampson  pit)  is  1900  ft.  deep,  and  many  at- 
tain to  a  depth  of  700  and  800  ft.  The  ore  of  Clausthal  Is 
very  rich  in  lead,  yielding  75  per  cent.,  and  from  If  to  4 
per  cent,  of  silver;  the  ores  of  Andreasberg.  however,  pro- 
duce from  6  to  II  per  cent  of  silver.  The  mines  of  the 
Ramuiclsberg,  near  Goslar,  ore  worked  by  the  states  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick  jointly  (the  shares  being  4-7lhs  to 
the  former,  and  37ths  to  the  latter).  8ilver,  copper,  and 
lead  are  produced  In  tolerably  large  quantities,  and  some- 
times gold  is  found.  In  these  mine*,  1  cwt.  of  lead  ore 
yields  7  lbs  of  lead  and  3  Hit  lis  of  an  oz.  of  silver :  and  the 
same  quantity  of  copper  ore,  14  lbs.  of  copper  and  3-32ds 
of  an  oz.  of  silver.  An  average  of  five  yearn  produce  from 
throe  mines  gives  381,230  cwt.  of  all  kinds  yearly.  The 
tout  produce  of  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  llnoover  i* 
snid  by  Reden  (I,  903)  to  average  10  marks  of  gold.  50.000 
marks  of  silver.  100,000  cwt  of  lead  and  llthnrge,  2300  cwt. 
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50  cwt  of  zinc.  The  iron  mines  of  Hon 
r  are  not  wrought  by  the  government  but  let  out  to  spec- 
ulators, who  are  obliged  to  deliver  all  the  ore  to  the  royal 
smelting  houses  at  such  prices  and  quantities  as  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Hence  the  production  is  very  trifling,  though  the 
yield  of  ore  is  not  less  than  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Thus  mines,  the  produce  of  which  might  enrich  the  king- 
i  to  a  very  great  extent,  are,  by  the  absurd  policy  of  its 
government,  left  to  languish  and  decay.  An  average  of 
live  years  gives  only  290,000  cwt,  as  the  produce  of  the 
rich  iron  ore  so  extensively  spread  through  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  Hanover.  The  salt-works,  as  well  as  the  metallic 
mines,  are,  most  of  them,  under  the  stepmother  care  of 
government,  They  employ  480  hands,  and  furnish  230.000 
cwt,  yielding  a  yearly  grot*  revenue  of  374.000  rix-dolls.. 
with  a  clear  profit  of  80.000  rix-dolls.  (Asdra,  I..  334.) 
Coal  is  found  in  mnny  different  localities  on  the  hills  that 
divide  the  Wescr  from  the  Leine,  and,  with  greater  conve- 
nience for  transit  It  might  be  made  available  for  every 
want  of  a  mining  district.  At  present  however,  only 
2.200,000  cubic  ft.  are  worked  yearly.  (MsaVa,  L,  234-335.) 
The  smelting- houses  use  coke  and  wood. 

MaHufatturu. — Hnaover,  though  furnished,  by  its  min- 
eral wealth  and  navigable  rivers,  with  means  for  carry  ing 
oa  a  considerable  commerce,  holds  a  very  low  station 
among  the  trading  countries  of  Europe.  Its  inhao.  have 
tittle  enterprise  or  nrdour  for  business,  and  even  that  which 
might  exert  is  effectually  checked  by  restrictions. 
:  of  their  msnufacrared  goods  are  produced  at  such  an 
oa  to  exclude  them  from  the  foreign  market  snd 
which  go  abroad  command  only  inferior  prices.  The 
I  of  linen  Is,  perhaps,  more  extensive  than  any 
it  however,  of  the  Improved  methods  by  ma- 
il, or  can  be  Introduced  on  the 
i  only  two  spinning  mills  in  Han- 
I  It  is  believed  that  no  weaving  machinery  what- 
ever, of  very  modern  date.  Is  used.  Spinning  and  weaving 
form  the  great  In-door  employment  of  the  rural  pop.,  and 
hence  large  quantities  both  of  yarn  and  thread  are  the 
work  of  private  hands.  In  GrOnenburg,  for  Instance,  where 
Urge  crops  of  flax  are  raised,  no  less  than  1.387.000  skeins 
(490.730  ms.j  are  spun  annually  by  the  farmers'  and  peas- 
ants' families.  The  number  of  prnfesslnnal  weavers  Is 
nearly  5000  using  7200  looms,  and  the  linen  cloths  pro- 
duced by  them  ore  known  In  the  markets  by  the  name  of 
Os  on  burgs  and  white  rolls,  there  being  different  qualities 
of  each.  The  hempen  cloths  are  known  as  Tecklenburss, 
hempen  bagging,  and  Hessians.   They  are 


These  cloths,  when  bleached  and  ready  for  sale,  are  la 
ken  to  the  various  Ltfgt-AnttalUn,  or  cloUi-mart*  of 
Hanover  (chief!)  in  the  district  of  Osnabriick\  where,  after 
being  measured,  stamped,  and  valued,  they  are  bought 
chiefly  by  Bremen  and  Hamburg  merchants,  who  export 
them  to  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  N.  America,  and  the 
W.  Indies. 

The  linen  and  hempen  cloths  entered  for  sale  in  the  four 
ending  with  1838  were  as  follows: 
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Besides  these,  a  large  quantity,  both  of  cloths  and  flax,  Is 
brought  up  without  entering  the  market  at  all,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  is  exported.  The  total  yearly  value  of  the 
linen  and  linen  yaru  exported  from  Hanover  is  estimated 
by  Reden  (1.,  364)  at  2,500,000  rix -dollars.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloths,  in  Hanover,  is  of  recent  dale,  and  Is 
chiefly  owing  to  Ibe  erection  of  a  cotton  spinning-mill  at 
Hanover:  it  keeps  at  work  about  600  band-loom  weavers, 
who,  when  fully  employed,  gain  about  100  rix-dolls.  a  year, 
and  manufacture  2,300.000  ells  of  coarser  cotton  cloths. 
The  t  . nil"  of  1835.  in  the  view  of  encouraging  the  linen 
manufacture,  taxes  the  importation  of  bleached  yarn  and 
unbleached  linen  cloths  at  the  rate  of  1  rix  dull,  per  cent- 
ner, and  finished  cloths  from  8  to  13  rix-dolls.  per 
Plax.  hemp,  and  unbleached  linen  yarn  may  be  i 
duty  free,  (Rtden.  1..  364.)  The  woollen  manu 
cloths  are  reckoned  at  28,000  pieces,  value  800,000  nx-dolls. 
The  paper,  made  to  53  establishments,  employing  1000 
worknicn,  amounts  to  20,000  UlUn,  yearly  value  360.000 
rix-dolls.  There  are  no  other  manufactures  of  any  import 
ancc. 

Trade.—  Though  scemlnglv  destined,  by  Its  situation  in 
the  valleys  of  three  navigable  rivers,  to  command  a  large 
import  and  export  trade,  Hanover  exhibits  little  disposition 
to  exhange  lis  goods  with  foreign  nations.  The  merchants 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  buy.  In  the  Hanoverian  markets, 
goods  suitable  for  re-exportation  ;  but  the  Hanoverians 
themselves  take  little  Interest  In  shipping  their  own  goods 
fur  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  their  vessels  entering  lire- 
men  and  Hamburg,  in  1838,  was  only  76  and  41  respectively; 
nor  Is  It  probable  that  there  will  be  any  great  increase  till 
the  vexatious  disputes  about  river  privileges,  between  the 
Hanoverian  government  and  the  Hanse  towns,  are  ended, 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  both  be  wholly  removed. 
In  1838  there  belonged  to  Hanover  432  sea-going  ships,  of 
the  burden  of  31,730  tons :  and  of  these,  400  belonged  to 
the  ports  of  the  Ems.  The  coasters  and  river-craft  amount 
to  1370.  The  exports  in  1838  were,  manufactured  linens 
and  woollens,  worth  1.800.000  rix-dolls.;  linen  yarns. 
500.000  do. ;  raw  flax,  140,000  do. ;  raw  wool,  500,000  do. ; 
mineral  produce,  500.000  do. ;  horses  and  cattle,  450.000  do. ; 
wheat  and  other  grain.  300.000  do. ;  butter  and  cheese. 
214.000  do.;  tobacco  (manufactured).  250.000  do.;  timber. 
107  000  do. ;  sundries,  338,000  do. :  total.  5.009.000  doll. 

The  chief  imports  of  the  kingdom  are  English  minufac 
hires  (such  as  cotton  and  woollen,  hardware  and  c  ' 
colonial  produce,  wine  and  spirits.  The  table  of  i 
however,  as  given,  by  Von  Reden.  Is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  convey*  no  intelligible  Idea  of  the  trade  of  Hanover. 
The  followiag  are  said  to  be  the  quantities  of  the  chief  ar 
llcles  imported  in  1837-38 :  Coffee.  48.290  centners ;  sucsr. 
58.362;  ten.  3760;  tobacco  (raw).  49.445  ;  Iron.  82.688;  toys, 
jewellery,  4tc.  157 ;  cloth  manufactures,  etc..  734W ;  pitch 
and  tar.  34.708;  wine  and  spirits,  77,547  ;  horses  and  live 
stock,  12,419  head. 


Cms*.  Wrights,  sad  M<at*rt$  —  By  the  new  mint  rt-gu 
lations  of  1834,  the  coinage  has  been  fixed  as  follows: 


1  George-pistole 
1  Williams-; 
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16*.  4d. 
8*.  2d.  - 
4s.  Id,  - 
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I  thaler  =  24  grosehen  =  a*.  I1M  Eng. 
t  thaler  =    4      —     =       &jd.  — 

1  zentaer  =  4«  4  kllog.    =  IQ3  lbs.  avoird. 
1  pfund    =  46"  7  grain.    =  1*03  lb.  — 
1  loch      ss  14  6  —      =  1  lb.  4  as.  — 

1  foot 
1  ell 
1  rod 
1  mile 


HANOVER. 

c«U  the 


tion  of  (he  king's  expenditure,  by  a  regulnted  rim  t»i  m 
the  rwwiw,  for  tbe  u%«  of  the  MtV*.  «f  tv  -ur*, 


=  S4  —  =  639  Eng.  yard. 
=  16  fret  =  5-1  Eng.  yard*. 
=  95,400  feet   =  4-6  Eng.  i 

Surface. 


1  aq.  foot  =       Eng  square  foot 


I  transit  for  guoda  has  hitherto  been  effected  either 
by  urn-  t*>au  on  trie  rlvera,  or  by  wagona  on  the  roads ;  ! 
but  the  carriages  are  of  so  primitive  and  clumsy  a  descrip- 
tion, and  the  roads  so  bad,  that  the  expense  of  time  and  la- 
bour Is  wholly  Incommensurate  with  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles. A  rail  road  has  lately  been  projected  from  Hanover 
througb  Brunswick  to  Hamburg;  but  it  seems  very  doubt  I 
fuJ  whether  It  will  be  accomplished. 

(  y/ntttt jiti  •/  tkt  Petple. — Altliough  the  soil  and  ellruntc 
of  Hanover  be  so  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  the  condition 
•f  the  peasantry  in  the  hereditary  prors.  of  the  house  of  1 
Brunswick  has.  until  very  lately,  been  such  ns  In  confine 
them  nlmoat  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  in  ' 
deed,  the  trading  resources  offered  by  the  rivers  of  the  king-  ! 
4om  are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people. 
In  the  sandy  districts,  the  pop.  is  necessarily  acunty.  and 
Indigent  even  to  wretchedness ;  in  the  better  soils  of  llilde- 
aheim.  Gottingen,  and  Grubcnhagen,  the  peasants  are  in  a 
better  condition,  but  still  very  pour.   Trie  most  prosperous 
I.  and  the  rich  lands  along  the  Elbe, 
united  with  activity  and  enterprise 
h  the  pop.    The  people  are  overr- 


an trade,  serve*  to  enrich  the  pop.  The  people  are  every 
where  industrious  and  temperate,  labouring,  without  ill- 
reeling,  for  the  smallest  possible  remuneration.  They  are 
mostly  descendants  irf  the  ancient  Saxons,  and,  as  such, 
speak  the  Low  German  dialect  except  the  inbnb.  of  the 
Hurt,  who  came  front  Upper  Germany.  And  we  may  re- 
mark, by  the  way.  that  the  circumstance  of  the  language 
of  the  peasants  differing  from  that  of  the  educated  classes, 
in  which  ail  intellectual  progress  takes  place,  operates  pow- 
erfully to  keep  back  the  former,  and  is  a  serious  Impediment 
to  tbe  admission  of  the  lower  classes  to  a  participation  In 
the  government,  through  their  representatives. 

ft  er  crosscut. — Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to  Prance, 
in  1KM,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  and 
the  various  territories  were  sahject  to  feudal  lords.  The 
peasants  of  the  marsh  lands  had  more  freedom,  and  In  E. 
Priesland  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  almost  re- 
publican. In  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
the  representation  of  the  people  by  estates,  composed  of  the 
nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from  the  towns,  served  to 
check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. In  1898,  when  Napoleon  created  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  the  territories  of  Hanover,  with  the  districts 
of  lilldesheim  and  i  >«nabrurk,  formed  a  jiart  of  It,  and  the 
Code  Napoleon  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  a 
representative  government  was  established.  On  the 
of  the  rightful  sovereign  to  Hanover,  in  1813,  the 
summarily  abolished,  and  the  old 
In  IMS  the  estate*,  summoned 
up  the  form  of  a  new  coo- 
I  on  that  of  England  and  Prance,  and  sub 
stitutlng  a  uniform  system  of  representation  for  the  various 
represent-iuve  forms  which  prevailed  under  the  empire. 
The  chief  change  that  excited  disapprobation  arose  from 
the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  sovereign  (George  IV.).  advised 
by  Count  Mnnster,  that  there  should  be  two  chamber!  In- 
stead of  one,  contrary  to  the  proposal  of  the  estates,  and 
the  universal  custom  of  Germany.  The  respective  Hunts 
of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  country  to  the  crown  land  rev 
ennes  were  uot  clearly  defined  by  this  fundamental  law  ■ 
but  the  interests  of  the  people  were  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently consulted  by  the  instltoTion  of  a  national  treasury 
the  commissioners  of  which,  named  for  life,  were  ex  of  do 
members  either  of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  chamber. 

This  constitution,  however,  contained  no  properly  defineil 
statements  respecting  either  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  and  a*  the  new  system  of 
representation  waa  not  sufficiently  consolidated  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  a  monarch  supported  by  powerful  foreign 
influence,  the  necessity  of  a  more  definite  fundamental  law. 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  citizens  should  at  least  be  de- 
clared, was  felt  on  all  sides.  This  feeling  led  to  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  constitution  of  1833,  which  differed  in  but 
few,  though  most  essential,  points  from  that  of  1819.  The 


revenue  of  i 

dered  (he  treasury,  whose  Inactions  thus  deifies" ^ 
chambers,  wholly  unnecessary  :  and  it  was  vtWi«  j> 
new  fiinil.-iiiir.il. 1 1  law,  after  being  dtsciistrd  by  sugdu 
hers,  received  the  assent  of  William  IV.  is  1KB  gg 
however,  by  the  same  act.  modified  fourteen  srarJn  *  * 
bill.  New  elections  followed,  and  tbe  new  cbsisSn  m 
exhibiting  their  activity  in  reforming  abuse*,  mt  is** 
clng  economy  into  the  state  disbursements,  srhes  aissa 
of  William  IV.  interrupted  their  proceediset.  ,i»Vt 
lie  law,  excluding  females  from  the  lorcessioamiae  ciw 
prevails  la  Hanover,  Wlllinsa  IV.  an  njccsnst  bjH 
eldest  surviving  brother,  Emevt,  Duke  of  Cutdstusl  i 
England.  Immediately  on  tnkmg  the  goveresicst  thf  w 
king  declared  the  chambers  ilbaohed;  sad  prrrtM.t 
their  reassembling,  he  abolished,  in  (irxclasni.^  i>  a 
da  mental  law  which  hid  been  ndopted  under  the  ttr- 1 
bis  predecessor,  and  in  the  most  lubttnuy  souse  ?tf 
ing  alike  his  brother's  memory  and  tbe  abolrr^.'? 
declared  the  fundamental  law  of  1819  to  b*  tUtt  ns 
Under  the  last-uamcd  law.  he  sumnmned  »  f*saw'4 
in rm  but  ha  found  the  spirit  of  the  nstiussrn— d  is« ; 
diirnanl ;  for  not  only  the  courts  of  law,  bat  the  tugbra^ 
gal  authority  in  Germany,  and  several  IscaltMofsnm 
ties,  declared  his  proceedings  illegal ;  nway  tssranrkssi 
send  representatives  to  the  parlumeel  sad  tlu*  >ta 
met  signed  a  memorable  protest,  dedansr  thnr  <? ns 
thai  tbe  fundamental  law  of  1833  was  Mill  the  kerf* 
land.  As  the  chambers  could  not  be  eoaTestd>«"« 
cy's  sake,  they  were  declared  dissolved. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  present  twenswni of  flmse 

1*19-  the  independent  Ueasury.  bow  ever .  w.  Iossjw 't* 
not  bas  ing  l*en  reinstated  by  the  king,  whra  *»rs>r 


the  law  of  IK33.  The  privy  council,  too,  whs*  seas 
vise  the  king  on  state  affairs,  in  the  mom  assure  ss 
of  England,  has  been  arbitrarily  aboiUkrt;  tsfios* 
council,  composed  of  the  king's  mlotsirn  ud  must 
has  been  appointed  in  Its  place.  This  eeaxti  kVisrs 
star-chamber,  lias  on  cane  occasion  even  srosss*  * 
power  of  asstimlnir  a  judicial  control  we  iV  anew 
court  of  appeals  at  Cede.  As  noae  of  tkt  dwmsiid 
the  king,  under  the  advice  of  this  awVen  k»  as* 
since  his  accession  have  received  the  ssscfcsdibtfWs 
bent,  the  legislative  power  is  at  present  vrskd'atsrne 
cil  of  stale,  or  rather  in  Its  president  tbe  kinf.  vko  » 
snid  to  be  the  absolute  monarelj  and  top*  «f  K*"Kf 
Except  this  degradation  of  the  supreme  tound  *'TV ' 
Cclle,  no  change  hae  hitherto  been  rasdr  in  u»»  j^* 
arrangements,  which  consist  of  niae  cbaarerk***** 
courts,  besides  the  magistracies  of  tbe  i*s  ►«•*  * 
inanort  il  and  minor  royal  courts,  as  primirr  \r**r** 

Hriifion  and  Edtua.tia%. — Tbe  |>oe  .coitwifwf  ■ 
of  religious  creeds,  it*  thus  divided  :rwt  inciodksg  tbf  ^ 
fin  Lutherans.  1^54,000;  Calvtaum. 
Catliolics,  >i\->-M*\  :  Jews,  11.000.  MemaealM*  I**  •» 
Roman  Catholics  chiefly  reside  in  the  prisetp- Oa*** 
and  Hildeaheim :  their  number  is  small  ehewkerr  w 
glous  matters  are  directed  bv  Calviaist  cnostatonrt^*1 
ovor.  Mtade,  Aurich.  and  Nordbten.  with  tbr 
consistories  of  Hadcla  ami  Neustadt:  the 
tory  at  Osnabrtick,  and  the  Roman  Catbottc 
the  »srne^s,-«.  whichja  alternately  tilled  by^s  J1^'* 

bas'been  'much  l»ttrs<W 

it  Is  not  csrrad  * 
■  the  |*opl«.  ih*  i***" 
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The  teachers  for  these  schools  are  prepare^  I*  ** 
1  duties  In  six  normal  schwila  established  in  pnfJi* 
Hanrner.  Hildesbelm.  Stade  and  OsnahrscA.  " 
provision  for  ihe  education  of  the  lower  ookrs  it*" 
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mentnrv  grammar-schools,  taught  by  71  master*,  and  al 

leader  by  nunc  than  2000  children.  These  schools  prepare 
•  m  l»  for  the  university,  or  for  the  variant  e .tilings  of  life. 
The  university  of  GsHlingen.  which  waa  one  of  the  best 
attended  of  Europe  a  lew  years  back,  and  counted  from 
1500  to  1900  students,  has  ndw  scarcely  500.  The  grentesi 
(osa  la,  lnm  evei ,  that  of  lis  moral  influence  over  the  insli 
tutions  tor  education,  occasaioed  by  the  dismissal  of  seven 
of  its  most  respected  professors,  for  expressing  their  doubt 
of  the  king's  |mwrr  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oaths. 
(Set  GoTTtaOKN.)  The  press  is  under  a  censorship,  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  which  depends  on  tbe  character  of 
the  monarch ;  and  this  censorship  n  fleets  the  public  libra- 
ries, as  well  us  publishers  nnd  editor*  of  new*pa|M*rs.  The 
coercive  measures  of  King  Ernest's  government  have  been 
very  unpopular. 
iW.  -Tbe  poor  ore  provided  for  by  voluntary  enntribu- 


i  poor  riles, 
i  of  the  government  of  Uanover 
have  necessarily,  and  in  die  moat  im|sirtani  degree,  affected 
ita  finances.  The  re-establish  men  I  of  the  ancient  order  o/ 
tilings,  in  1813.  brought  upon  the  country  the  whole  maas 
of  abuses  belonging  to  a  pest  are,  which  had  been  abolished 
by  the  Preach.  Among  the  most  obnoxious  was,  the  claim 
of  the  noblea  to  exemption  from  the  land-tax:  and  this,  as 
well  ss  tunny  other  points,  bad  to  be  arranged  by  the  estates 
assembled  under  the  constitution  of  IHI9.  Between  1821-38, 
a  measurement  and  valuation  of  the  country  nnd  its  soil 
waa  made ;  and  the  amount  of  annual  produce,  after 
deducting  exponses,  ln-wg  taxed  at  ItHi  per  rent-,  was  cal- 
culated tu  yield  t.ltlfJ.tMMi  dolls. ;  but  in  this  loose  estimate, 
the  values  undoubtedly  it'll  much  below  the  reality.  An 
indemnity  was,  at  the  same  time,  grantrd  lo  the  nobles.  In 
lieu  of  exemption,  to  the  amount  of  1  per  rent,  on  the  reve- 
nue taxed.  Tins  charge  appeared  in  the  budget  of 
and  nmounied  to  05,000  dolls.  The  revenues  claiming  ex- 
emption amounted,  consequently,  to  0.500,000  dolls.,  nearly 
•quailing  the  amount  of  taxable  property  belonging  lo  pea- 
sants anil  burghers,  and  which,  in  IH|8,  was  found  (ex- 
clusive of  E.  Frieslund)  to  ninmint  to  6.8HU.717  dolls.  Thus, 
half  the  nation  was  obliged  to  purchase  justice  from  the 
other  half,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  so-called  con- 
stitution of  i  r ) . i  hod  been  granted.  The  other  direct  taxes 
are  the  house-tax,  which  is  4  |>er  cent  on  the  appraised 
rent ;  the  personal  tax,  rated  in  six  claases ;  an  income  lax. 
which  likewise  includes  all  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  which 
is  i  per  cent,  below  500  dolls.,  rising  to  ?  per  cent,  above 
*JUU  dolls,  annual  Income ;  and  lastly,  the  industry-tax, 
which  is  paid  hv  all  tra.leimon.  in  seven  classes,  the  low 
eat  paying  *  doll.,  the  highest  tM  dolls. 
The  indirect  i  u.-s  include  the  rusioins.  the  tax  on  spirits, 
4tC  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  stilt,  the  stamp  and 
besides  duties  levlt-d  on  the  grinding  of  corn, 
ered  beasts.  The  royal  and  national  reve- 
aled, in  1838-39,  to  «,5«i,  140  rix-dolls.;  and  the 
expenditure,  during  the  same  period,  was 5,581,850  rix  dolls., 
leaving  a  surplus  of  984.390  rix-dolls.,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  together  with  a  further 
i  of  280 .000  rix-dolls.  of  the  prevloua  year. 


assembly,  and  four  votes  In  the  full  assembly,  of  tho  diet  at 
Frankfort. 

ConHitttm  •/  Proplt. — Most  of  the  Hanoverians  are  of 
Saxon  origin  ;  but  In  the  S.W.  there  are  Frieslanders,  and 
in  other  part*  my  be  traced  Thuringlans,  Franks,  and 
Vend 'tit.  The  people  nrv  generally  strong  and  well  built, 
industrious  and  persevering.  The  distribution  of  the  land 
Into  small  estates  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  family  pride 
even  among  the  peasants:  and  it  is  considered  discredita- 
ble to  intermarry  with  families  in  inferior  circumstances. 
The  rural  pop.  in  tbe  S.  provinces  Is  much  more  advnnced 
in  civilization  than  in  the  N.;  but  there  Is  everywhere  <i 
greut  disinclination  to  adopt  improvements  in  farming. 
The  great  majority  of  the  fanners  act  as  labourers,  and 
even  the  richest  live  In  the  plnluest  style,  except  In  the 
darby***  Bremen  nnd  the  Hadeln  Uud,  where  mahisjany 
furniture  is  to  be  seen  in  their  houses,  and  four  or  Ave  sleek 
Holsteln  carriage- horses  in  their  stables.  In  these  districts 
the  i  'iiniry  jieople  are  very  frank  and  hospitable ;  but  they 
are  ^equally  obstiiialej* iih  the  rest  in  ihetr  adherence  to 

occasionally  produce  wine.    The  national  dishes  of  the 
are  smoked  geese,  beef  and  raisins,  and  pork 
with  dried  fruit. 
jinny.— The  contingent  of  Hanover  to  the  confederate 
army  is  13.050  men.  belonging  to  the  10th  division  ;  but  the 
whole  army  consists  of  above  30,000  men,  and  bears  a  pro- 
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Artillery,  2  eompsmr*  hnnr-ul 
1  ball  Ml  mn»  torn 
1  o  mtanr  pvSMfrs 
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N'ett  revenue  from  domain 
Mines,  fee. 
Tolls  at  Blade,  fee- 
To!  I*  on  roads    .  . 
Post  office  . 
Lottery  and  sundries 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  uxes 


AsMais 
1,113.111 
190,000 
400.000 
230.000 
140,000 
258,455 
2.178,300 
1.384,289 


6,015,022 


it  said,  by  Abbelohde, 
according  to  later 
the  revenue  is  in  a 
of  the 
the  large 


There  are  ten  garrison  towns,  a  onnon- foundry  at  Hnnover, 
nnd  a  manufactory  for  small  arms  at  Herzberg.  The  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  army  is  about  1,500,000  rix-dol  lars 
yenrly. 

History. — The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  formed  not  of  the 
duchies  formerly  |n assessed  by  several  families  of  the  junior 
branch  of  tbe  house  of  Brunswick.  The  reigning  fnmily 
derives  lu  origin  from  the  union  of  tiie  Marquis  d'Esie,  In 


the  llth  century,  with  a  wealthy  princess  of1  Bavaria,  the 
bane  of  which  received  ^the  "J™ Mg 


of  the 


the  i 

the  Proud,  third  In  descent  from  him  last  i 
Gertrude,  the  ruling  princess  of  Brans*.,, 
son,  well  known  In  the  history  of  the  crusades  as  Henry 
the  Lion  (born  1129),  was  the  first  OuetpA  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. He  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  II..  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  this  marringe  both  the  houses  of  Brunswick 
and  l.uneburg  are  descended.  The  history  of  Hanover  for 
the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Lutheran  reformation  pre- 
sent* little  interest,  except  tn  the  connexion  of  Ita  princes 
with  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  the  Inttet 
end  of  the  14th  century ;  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its 
internal  history.  The  Reformation  numbered  the  princes 
of  Brunswick  among  ils  most  zealous  supporters,  and  their 
subjects,  during  the  tinny  years'  war,  warmly  seconded 
their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of  Zcll,  the  reigning  duke, 
was  one  of  the  roost  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the 
diet  of  Worms.  His  endeavour*  to  improve  the  people  by 
establishing  clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning 
was  esteemed  only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  enl  ightened  views.  His  grandson.  Ernest  Augustus, 
married  Sophia,  a  gnmd-dnughter  of  James  I.  of  England 
(by  his  dnughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  elector-palatine) ; 
and  on  this  marriage  waa  founded  the  claim  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  English  crown, 
acknowledged  by  parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  waa 
the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  became  king  of  England  m 
1714;  from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death  of  William 
IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  have  had  the  same  sove- 
reign. The  salic  law  then  conferred  tbe  Hanoverian  crown 
on  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving 
son  of  George  111.  The  important  constitutional  chances 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere. 
As  respects  other  features  of  its  history  during  tbe  reims 
of  George  LMkJIL^tba  I 

fiTlBim?lBi  SiTtSI,  tie.  Geo.  HI  added  Hohenrteio 
and  tbo  bishopric  of  Osnabriick,  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  was  held  by  his  house  as  a  secularised  bishop- 
ric alternately  with  a  Rom.  Cath.  prelate.  In  1804,  Pruvsia 
took  ptsvsession  of  Hanover,  hut  ceded  it  In  the  came  year 
to  the  French,  who  constituted  It  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace  of  1813, 
the  King  of  Great  Brltaia  reclaimed  his  rightful  i" 


nnd  purchase  of  many  ad- 
n  and  Wildeshnu»en  in  1719. 
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HANOVER. 


of  Vim  mi,  and  formed  Into  a  kingdom.  On  the  definitive 
settlement  of  the  kiogdom.  the  district  of  Laueaburg  was 
ceded  by  Hanover,  whiclj  obtained  in  return  the  brahopric 
of  Hildesbeim.  the  principality  »'  Ea*  Kri.  sl.ind,  the  dis- 
trict* of  Llngcn.  Harlingcn,  4tc  A  treaty  of  mutual  In- 
heritance, ha*  long  tinted  between  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, whkh  wa»  Jormally  renewed  in  It06,  and  by  which 
the  Hanoverian  crown  is  declared  to  descend  to  the  dukes 
of  Krun.wK*.  on  the  extinction  of  male  heir,  of  the  line  of 
Hanover. 

Ilaaovzt,  a  city  of  \V.  Germany,  can.  of  the  above  king- 
dom, on  the  Loire,  a  braach  of  the  Weser.  8i  m.  8.  Ham- 
burg. 03  m.  S.E.  Bremen.  35  m.  W.  Brunswick.  Lat.  52° 
W  26"  .V,  long  9°  44'  40"  E.  Pop.  (1835)  34.000.  It  is 
built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided  by  the 
river  (over  which  arc  several  bridges),  into  an  old  and  new 
town,  each  of  which  Is  governed  by  a  separate  magistrate. 
The  old  town,  on  the  right  bank,  has  crooked  and  narrow 
streets,  nnd  is  ill  built  and  dirty  :  the  streets  of  the  new 
town  are  more  regular. and  are  liaed  with  handsome  houses, 
particularly  George  street  and  Frederick  street,  opening  on 
a  fine  esplanade ;  Use  latter  is  adorned  with  the  handstanc 
monumental  rotunda  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  column,  156  ft. 
high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverians  who  fell  In 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
royal  palace,  of  good  exterior  architecture,  and  splendidly 
fitted  up  within,  especially  the  httttr  saal,  or  knights'  hall ; 
the  opera-house  attached  to  the  palace;  the  viceroy'! 
;  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  slates  ( /.an  tit  to ndt- 
) :  the  mint ;  the  arsenal ;  the  Omver^-teMuIe  (trade 
school) ;  the  royal  stables,  where  tin  well  known  breed  of 
black  and  cream  coloured  Hanoverian  horses  is  kept ;  and 
the  town  hall  and  record  office,  containing  a  library  of 
H0.000  printed  hooks,  besides  about  3000  valuable  MSS.. 


ble :  there  Is  an  exel 
Btrgkandbnrg,  or 

activity,  however, 

foreign  German  merchants  settled  in  the  town, 
the  Ilanoverinns.  Some  of  Uie  bankers  are 
capitalists.  The  town  is  not  considered  healthy :  N.  and 
E.  winds  are  prevalent,  and  much  rain  falls.  Longevity  Is 
said  to  be  rare. 

The  foundation  of  Hanover,  though  attributed  to  Uie 
eleventh  century,  i*  most  probably  of  still  earlier  dale.  In 
1303  it  is  mentioned  as  having  some  trade  in  cloth,  skins, 
and  salt.  LUUe  more  Is  known  of  it  till  1536,  when  its  in 
habitants  distinguished  themselves  by  Hint  seal  in  the 
Reforms  lion.  It  escaped  the  devastations  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  even  refused  admission  to  Uie  victorious 
troops  of  Tilly  in  1635.  The  old  royal  palace  was  built 
early  In  the  lfth  century,  and  in  1641  it  wearae  Uie  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  Christian  Louis,  since  which  It  has 
always  been  the  capital  of  Uie  electorate  and  kingdom,  and 
has  made  great  advances  in  size  and  splendour.   Tho  ram 

Rrts  being  found  use  leu  as  a  means  of  defence,  were  In 
BO  converted  Into  a  handsome  esplanade,  and  planted 
with  trees.   (Btrgkmiu  ;  Suin  ;  Fes  iu.t,n.. 

f,  Vn.   Situated  toward  Uie  E.  part  of 


HILbrKem 

river,  and  drained  by  its  brandies.  CriexxWos 
■ins  on  its  8.  border.  It  contained,  in  I  Mo  xftfe  waj 
9051  sheep,  13,703 swine;  and  produced 47 <X£ M> 
els  of  wheat,  1013  of  rye.  349.750  of  Indian  com.  ITTATrf 
oats.  26.332  of  potatoes,  615,156  pounds  of  I 
cotton.  It  had  seventeen  stores,  two  f 
teen  grist  mills,  sixteen  saw  mills,  one 
three  academies,  417  students.  Pop. :  whiles,! 
M394  ■  free  coloured,  312;  total.  14.969.  Captial,  Hum 
HsNOVEa,  p.L,  Grafton  co..  N  H  .  54  n.  N.W.  Com* 
48H  YV.  Bounded  W.  by  C  onnecticut  nver,  on  afcrss 
a  bridge  connecting  it  with  Norwich.  Vt.  Montr  axxsaa 
crosses  the  E.  part  of  the  t.  from  N  to  8.  Taeierans 
pleasantly  diversiAed,  and  it  contains  less  wast*  issd  ike 
any  other  township  in  the  county.  It  ronuiDifnirtJiatto 
two  Congregational,  a  MeUiodist  and  Baptist;  Ma  sssa 
one  fulling  null,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw-aiillt,  car  at 
nery,  two  printing-offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  sal  as 
periodical ;  one  college.  404  student*,  sixteen  season,  id 
scholars.  Pop.  361 X  The  village  is  pleaasaur  sttaiM  <v 
a  plain.  Id  the  8.W.  corner  of  the  township.  atlftaML 
of  Connecticut  river,  ISO  feet  above  the  level  of  ia  rata 
It  has  a  considerable  number  of  neat  d«reHaa> 
ranged  round  a  square  containing  twelve  scm  mt  at 
tains  a  Congregntiooal  church,  a  number  of  sum,  «ac  ta 
buildings  of  linrunooih  college.  This  old  imd htfsli *■ 
specuible  institution  was  founded  in  1770,  and  brsdaot 
collegiate,  it  has  a  medical  depart  meat.  It  ass  «  treat* 
and  lourteen  professors  or  other  rnstruclrn.  hxi  bad  t$ 
alumni,  of  w  hom  545  have  been  ministers  of  uV  m*1 
has  331  stadenla,  and  16\500  vols,  in  iu  lib 


chiefly  given  by  Leibnilx.  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
this  town.  Besides  this,  there  are  here  seven  other  public 
libraries  attached  to  various  national  establishments.  ( Von 
Huttn.  Ik„  463  )  There  are  seven  churches,  four  Lutheran, 
two  Calvinist,  and  one  Rom.  Catholic  :  of  these  the  hand- 
somest are  the  court  and  cily  church  in  the  new  town,  and 
the  Seal***  kirtke,  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
Eleclress  Sophia  and  her  son  George  l„  King  of  England. 
Outside  Uie  town  are  two  suburb*.  Linden  and  Gartenge-  . 
mclnde.  In  the  latter  of  which  are  upward  of  500  houses, 
with  gardens,  «V<  A  boat  4  a  m.  distant  Is  Mount  Brilliant, 
the  king's  country  residence,  and  formerly  the  aeat  of  Count 
W'alr  laden,  who  enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  fine  pictures. 
Aoout  1  m.  distant  Is  the  old  palace  of  Herrnhausen,  once 
the  favourite  residence  of  George  I.  and  George  H. :  it  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  going  to  decay. 
The  gardens,  which  are  lain  out  ia  ihe  old  French  style, 
formerly  contained  a  fine  collection  of  rare  plants ;  but  they 
were  dispersed  during  Uie  late  war.  Hanover  has  several 
establishments  for  education,  among  which  are  the  Geor- 
glauum,  founded  In  1776,  for  educating  forty  sons  of  Use 
nobility  free  of  expense,  the  lyceum.lhe  normal  school  (the 
earliest  of  its  kind,  founded  in  1754).  several  elementary 
schools,  and  a  girls'  school  of  Industry.  Among  the  chari- 
table institutions  are  a  large  almshouse,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  several  hospitals,  one  of  which  has  been  only  lately 
erected.  There  are  also,  a  Bible  Society  founded  in  1006, 
a  Hoc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  an  UisC  Soe.,  an  Art.  Uuion,  w  hich 
annually  exhibits  specimens  of  Hanoverian  artists,  and  a 


mcncemeol  Is  on  the  last  Thursday  ia  July.  Tar  ftdo! 
department  was  instituted  In  1797.  and  was  ibt  Oris* 
tution  of  Ihe  kind  founded  in  the  rnllrdjutrsj^u 

gust.  The  college  edifices  are  three  in  number.  TW  err 
trul  building,  for  Uie  accommodation  of  the  wrterr^fww. 
is  of  wood,  ISO  feet  long  and  50  w  ide,  sad  three  Atwbgi 
A  medical  building  of  brick,  75  feel  I  oof  sad  K  «*.  am 
stones  high,  is  located  N.  of  Uie  main  boildnf.  aWaov 
is  a  corresponding  building  to  the  8.  of  It-  Sns*  «*»»* 
in  Connecticut  river  belong  to  Hanover,  Uas>  laojesi of srto* 
contains  twenty  acres. 

HsKOvaa.  p. I.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass..  21  m  ? ?!• 
443  H  .  Incorporated  in  1727.  Bounded  B.  by  me?. 
It  contains  three  churches,  a  CongregaJjoesi.  Easeefsi, 
and  Baptist ;  seven  store*,  one  furnace,  three  fc*p».  • 
grist  mills,  live  saw-mills,  two  tanneries;  one  asdrss, 
25  students,  eight  schools,  379  scholars.  Pop.  14* 

Hahovk*.  p.  t~  Chautauuue  co„  N.  V,  315  \V.  bji 
bany,  3S3  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  lake  Erie,  sal  >  % 
Cattaraugus  creek.  Drained  by  W  alnut  sod  SdTstcrax 
which  afford  water-power.  On  Walnut  erect  lad* 
its  mouth,  formerly  grew  a  celebrated  large  stack  wtl* 
tree.  It  measured,  when  stoading.  30  feet  in  tiretUBiei*''- 
and  70  feet  to  Use  first  limb.  In  April  191  H  **»  *"* 
down  by  the  roots,  and  its  trunk  was  foead  m  be  ►*■* 
Portions  of  Its  body  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  dt&rnt  *J 
of  the  country,  and  one  of  them.  It  is  believed,  to  *» 
One  portion  of  it  was  put  up  on  Uie  spot  where  it  P' 
was  covered  with  a  roof,  a  door  cut  Ia  the  tide- •* 


occupied  as  a  small  grocery.  Standing  as  it  did  anv  * 
road,  thousands  of  travellers  stopped  to  view  *T 
tree,  whkh  was  straight,  and  as  remarkable  for  Its  bH- 
ence.   The  town  has  etghieen  tm 
three   fulling  mills,  seeen  rr**A 


tree,  which  was  sirnight. 
Its 

umber-yards. 


as  for 
two  1 1 


rUieovKE,  p.  t.  Morns  Co.,  %  J,  5  in.  N.  Morratess J 
m.  N.N.E.  Trenton,  227  W.    Watered  by  VVhlppurr c. 
Parsipany  creeks,  branches  of  Rocksway  river,  r.o 
bounds  it  on  the  N .    It  contains  twelve  stores,  one  *t«  '* 
factory,  Uiree  cotion  factories  with  2600  spmdle*.  w 
five  grist  milla  «%  saw-mills,  two  paper  mill", 
neries,  four  distilleries,  one  printing  office  ;  thincet 
507  scholars.    Pop.  3900. 

Hsrovbk,  t..  Burlington  co^  N.  J  .  li  m.  XX.  »^ 
Holly.   Drained  by  branches  of  Croaswick's.  BIwk'"' 
Kaneocua  creeks.  It  contains  the  county  poor  boost  ek 
■tores,  one  furnace,  one  forge,  four  grist  mills,  f'-fel  " 
milla  Ave  distilleries ;  nine  schools,  474  scholars.      *  < 

HsKOvaa,  p.  v..  Heidelberg  L,  York  co,  , 
Harnsburgh,  B2  W.  Incorporated  in  1*14.  f'tuatri i« • 
branch  of  Con ew ago  creek,  which  ftows  Into  ,'*5'J*tV 
riser.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  Genosn  rtr*^ 
LuUieran,  and  Methodist;  an  academy;  ntirta 
two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  printing -««1ice«.  two  i 
newspapers;  two  schools,  220  scholars;  W 
1071 
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II,  one  school,  thlny  scholars.   Pop.  1341. 
er,  L,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.  Manokiasy  creek  runs 
i.  boundary.   Ii  has  one  grist-mill.   Pop.  3*3. 
kb.  t..  Beaver  co..  Pa.    Drained  by  Big  and  Liltle 
creeks,  tributaries  of  Raccoon  creek.    It  contain* 


HANSON. 

Hanover,  t,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  15  m.  8.F..  Harrisburg. 
Bounded  S.  by  Swatarn  creek,  and  W.  by  Beaver  creek. 
Drained  by  Manody  creek,  and  Bow  run.  It  contains  six 
■tores,  one  furnace,  two  fulling-mills,  one  flouring  mill,  nine 
grist-mills,  len  sawmills,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries , 
three  school*.  67  scholars.  Pop.  3773. 
Hahovrr,  t,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.    Bounded  S. 

I  with  Allenlown  by  a  chain 
It  contains  a  Lutheran  church ;  Ave 

*££*-~  ' 

oo  ||«  ft  e"' 

Hanover,  t..  Beaver  co..  Pa.    Drained  by  Big 
Travis's  creeks,  tributaries  of  Raccoon  creek.    It  eon 
the  village  of  Frankford  near  its  8.  boundary.  It 
•tore*,  seven  grist-mills,  four  saw -mills,  two  tanneries ;  one 
academy.  33  students,  four  school*.  134  scholars.  Pup.  1063. 

Hanover.  L.  Washington  co..  Pa.,  23  m.  N.W.  Washing- 
ton borough.  Drained  by  Herman's  and  Indian  creeks, 
flowing  into  Ohio  river.  Coal  is  abundant  It  contains  seven 
■tore*,  one  flouring  mill,  live  grist  mills,  five  saw-mills;  one 
academy,  15  undent*,  eight  schools,  500  scholars.  Pop. 
9003. 

Hanover,  t.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  Bounded  N.  by  Susque- 
hanna river.  Anthracite  coal  U  abundant.  Watered  by 
Nantlcoke  and  Solomon's  creeks,  which  alford  vvaler- 
power.  On  Solomon's  creek,  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  which 
b  considered  as  a  curiosity.  It  contains  six  stores,  three 
flouring  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  powder  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, two  distilleries;  aix  schools,  370  scholar*.   Pop.  11138. 

Hanovrr,  p.  b.,  York  co.,  Pa.,  35  m.  8.  by  W.  Harrisburg. 
It  contains  fifteen  stores,  two  prialing^flices,  two  weekly 
newspapers;  two  schools,  330  scholars.    Pop.  1070. 

Hanovrr,  p.  t.,  Licking  co.,  O.,  48  rn.  N.E.  Columbus, 
357  W.  Watered  by  Licking  river.  The  Ohio  cannl  passes 
through  it.   It  has  two  schools,  75  scholars.   Pop.  943. 

Hanover,  t..  Butler  co..  O.  Watered  by  Indian  creek. 
It  has  seven  schools,  500  scholars.   Pop.  1680. 

Hanover,  I.,  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  10m.  B.  New-Lisbon, 
on  the  line  of  the  Sandv  and  Beaver  canal.   It  ha*  eight 

two  branches 

of  Mohiccan  creek.  Which  unite  near  the  centre  of  the 
township.    It  has  168  scholars  In  schools.   Pop.  1485. 

Hanover.  I.,  Shelby  co.,  la.    It  has  Ave  stores,  one  ful 
ling  mill,  two  gntt  mills,  three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries. 
Fop.  1438. 

U  4 nover,  t..  Jefferson  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  B40. 
HtNovER.  p.  t..  Jackson  co..  Mich.,  88  m.  W.  Detroit,  549 
W.   It  has  three  schools.  106  scholars.   Pop.  714. 

Hanover.  C.  IL,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Hanover  co.,  Va..  30  m. 
N  Richmond,  103  W.  Situated  on  elevated  ground  near 
Panmuky  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  a  store, 
and  about  seventy  inhabltanla. 

HANSON,  p.  t„  Plymouth  co..  Ma*s„  38  m.  8.S.B.  Bos- 
ton. 438  W.  Incorporated  in  1830.  Watered  by  a  branch 
of  North  river.  Iron  ore  11  extensively  found.  It  contains 
three  churches,  a  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Universalis! 
four  stores,  one  forge,  one  grist-mill,  four  ■aw-mills  ;  eight 
schools.  330  scholars.    Pop  1040. 

HARBOR  CREEK,  p.t,  Erie  co..  Pa.,  G  m.  N.E.  Erie. 
179  m.  N.W.  Harrisburg,  352  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  lake 
Erie,  and  watered  by  small  streams  flowing  into  It  It 
contain*  two  fulling-mills,  three  grist-mills,  eleven  saw- 
mills, one  tannery,  one  distillery ;  fifteen  schools,  435  scho- 
lars.  Pop.  1843. 

I1ARBOROUGH  (MARKET),  a  market  town  and  chap- 
•Iry  of  England,  parish  Great  Bow  den.  co.  Leicester,  hund. 
Oartree.  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wcllond.  which  divides  it 
from  Northamptonshire,  and  14  m.  S.E.  Leicester.  Pop.  of 
town,  in  1831.  2373.  It  consists  of  a  well-built  street,  cross- 
ed by  several  others  of  Inferior  character ;  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  town  hall,  with  shops 
a  Justice-room  above,  in  which  the  county  ma- 
The  church  Is  fine  and 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
1  of  worship, 

I  to  which,  ■•  well  as  to  the  church,  arc  Sunday 
school  v  giving  instruction  altogether  to  about  500  children. 
Considerable  trade  takes  place  on  lite  market-day*  and  at 
the  October  fairs;  which,  not  less  now  than  In  the  lirue  of 
Camden,  are  famous  for  the  sbow  of  beitts.  Silk  and 
shalloon  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  carpels  arc  car 
rtod  on  here,  but  not  extensively.  One  mill  I*  relumed  as 
working  two  engines,  and  employing  130  hands.  (Par/. 
Rep.)  Market  Hsr borough  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for 
the  8.  division  of  the  county,  and  Is  the  chief  town  of  a 

K or- law  union,  comprising  41  parishes  or  townships,  Mar- 
ia on  Tuesday;  lairs  Jan.  6,  Feb.  16,  April  39,  and  July 
SI,  Oct.  19,  and  eight  following  days,  for  cattle,  leather, 


HARDWICK. 

March  «,  after  Midlent  Sunday,  and  before  Nov.  22  and 
Dec.  8. 

HARDEMAN,  county.  Tcnn.  Situated  In  the  8.W.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contain*  730  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Big 
Hatrhee  river,  and  Its  tributaries.  Organized  in  1833.  It 
contained,  in  1840.  17.001  neat  cattle.  10,293  sheep.  59,357 
swine ;  and  produced  58,713  bushels  of  wheat,  9,165  of  rye. 
o44.564  of  Indian  corn,  149.585  of  oats.  40,917  of  potatoes, 
19.417  pounds  of  tobacco,  3,50,4177  of  cotton.  It  had  twen 
iv-nlne  stores,  one  cotton  factory  with  680  spindles,  eight 
flouring  mills,  twenty  two  grist  mills,  eighteen  saw  mills. 

;  four  academies,  185 


ents,  twenty  tin 
;  slaves,  5,433 ; 


.  Pop.:  whiles, 
14,563.  Capital, 


HARDIN,  county.  Tonn.  Situated  towards  ihc  8  W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contain*  700  sq.  ro.  Watered  by  Ten- 
nessee river,  which  parses  through  the  county  from  8.  to 
N,  receiving  small  streams  on  both  sides,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Swift  and  Wnlicoak  creeks.  It  contained.  In 
1840,  11.537  neat  cattle.  7563  sheep  43,500  swine;  and  pro- 
duced 31,331  bushels  of  wheat.  1465  of  rye,  512373  of  In- 
dian corn,  53,529  of  oats,  14,377  of  (tola toes,  53v564  pounds 
of  tobacco,  38,919  of  cotton.  It  had  seven  commission- 
houses  in  foreign  trade,  fourteen  retail  stores,  one  furnace, 
twenty-nine  grist-mills,  ten  saw  mills,  seven  tanneries, 
twenty-four  distilleries;  one  academy,  15  students,  eight 
schools.  176  scholars.  Pop. :  whites.  7387 ;  slave*,  836  ;  free 
coloured,  32 ;  total,  8245.   Capital.  Savannah. 

Hardin,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  1300  so.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  the  Rolling 
fork  of  Salt  river.  Watered  by  branches  of  Green  river. 
It  contained,  in  1840.  H.KI0  nenl  cattle.  33.696  sheep  3»>,8U9 
swine;  and  produced  130.H94  bushels  of  wheat,  7510  of  rye, 
706,349  of  Indian  corn,  205,894  of  oats,  22,746  of  potatoes, 
333,488  pounds  of  tobacco,  1625  of  sugar.  It  had  thlrty- 
ooe  store*,  two  flouring  mills,  seventeen  grist-milts,  fifteen 
saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  nine  tanneries,  ten  distilleries,  one 
printing  office ;  eight  schools,  185  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles, 
13,839 ;  slaves,  2482 ;  free  coloured,  46 ;  total,  16>57. 
Eliwibethtown. 

Hardin,  county.  O.  Situated  In  the  N  W. 
and  contains  480  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Scioto  river,  nnd  se- 
veral creek*.  It  contained,  in  1H40.  4<*>G  neat  cattle.  3327 
sheep.  10,416  swine  ;  and  produced  30.173  bushels  of  wheal, 
1459  of  rye.  99.147  of  ludinn  corn.  1621  of  buckwheat.  23.897 
of  oats,  33,233  of  potatoes,  86.557  poo  mis  of  sugar.  It  had 
four  store*,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw-mills,  three  tanneries, 
eighteen  schools,  553  scholars.  Pop.  4598.  Cupttal,  Ken 
ton. 

Hardin,  county,  III.  Situated  In  the  8.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  100  so.  m.  Bounded  S.  by  Ohio  river.  Big 
creek  enter*  Ohio  river,  and  afford*  water-power.  Il  con- 
tained, in  1840,  1774  nenl  cattle,  1554  sheep  3978  swine ;  and 
produced  3583  bushels  of  w  heat.  62.066  of  Indian  corn, 
10.555  of  oats,  8975  of  potatoes,  7500  pounds  of  tobacco.  It 
had  four  stores,  one  furnace,  one  flouring-mill,  three  grist- 
mills, two saw-nuli* ;  three  schools,  88  scholars.  Pop.  1378. 
Capital.  EliMbelhtown. 

HARDINSBI'RG,  p.  v..  capital  of  Breckenridge  co., 
Ky.,  115  in.  W.S.W.  Frankfort.  657  W.  Situated  half  a 
mile  E.  of  Hardin'*  creek,  10  m.  fnmi  Ohio  river.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  Jail,  two  ehurches,  a  Methodist  and 
Baptist,  a  seminary,  and  634  inhabitants. 

HARDI8TON,  t,  Sussex  co.,  N.J  Drained  by  WaLV 
kilk  river  and  Pequannock  creek.  Wallkill  mountain  passes 
through  the  township.  It  contain*  an  inexhaustible  quan- 
tity of  xinc  and  iron  ore.  and  has  two  Presbyterian  churches, 
ten  stores,  three  furnaces,  six  forges,  one  fulling-mill,  eight 
grist-mills,  thirteen  »nw  mills,  two  tanneries;  one  academy, 
34  students,  fifteen  schools,  463  scholars.  Pop.  2831. 
HARDWICK.  p.  t.  Caledonia  co.,  Vt,  27  m.  N.  byE. 


Monlpeller,  543  W.  Chartered  in  1781.  o 
Wntered  by  Lamoille  river  and  its  trlbuta. 
good  water-power.  Il  contains  two  churc 
ilonal  and  Baptist,  five  ■tores,  one  fullini 
mills,  five  sow  mills,  three  tanneries,  one 


fulling-mill,  two  1 

pottery;  twelve 


mills. 

schools,  433  scholars.    Pop.  1354. 

Hardwicx.  p.  t..  Worcester  co.,  Mas*..  68  m.  W.  Boston, 
398  W.  Incorporated  in  1738.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Ware 
river,  and  drained  by  its  branches,  which  aflford  water 
power.  Il  contains  four  churches,  two  Congregational,  • 
Baptist,  and  Universalis!;  two  store*,  four  grist  mills.  Ave 
saw-mills,  one  paper-mill,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery ; 
twelve  schools,  560  scholars.   Pop.  1789, 

Hardwicr.  I-.  Wnrren  Co.,  N.J,  15  m.  N.E.  Belvidere. 
Drained  by  Paulln'*  kill.  Beaver  brook,  and  Rear  branch  of 
Peque*t  creek.   It  contains  three  store*,  one  cotton  factory 
with  316  spindle*.  *ix  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills,  two  tan 
neries  ;  tlxteen  school*.  769  scholar*.   Pop.  1954. 

Hardwicr.  v.  and  port  of  entry,  Bryan  co.,  Ga.  Situated 
on  the  W.  «We  of  Ogeechoe  river. 
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HARDY. 

HARDY,  county,  Va.  Situated  In  ihe  N.  part  of  the 
Mate,  and  contain*  1156  sq.  ni.  Wittered  by  the  S.  branch 
of  Potomac  river  and  in  branches,  and  by  head-streams  of 
the  N.  branch.  It  cont  lined,  in  IH40,  10,041  neat  cattle, 
I.'), .''i.i  sheep,  12,719  swine  ;  and  produced  84,604  bushels 
if  whett,  18,186  of  rye,  410.942  of  Indian  com,  3784  of 
nuck  wheat,  40.830  of  outs,  31,865  of  potatoes,  51.988  pounds 
if  sugar.  It  had  eleven  stores,  one  furnace,  two  fulling- 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  eight  flouring  mills,  fifteen 
mills,  sixteen  saw-uillls,  five  tanneries;  six  schools, 
218  scholars.  Pop.-  whites,  6100;  slaves,  1131 ;  free  colour- 
ed, 301 ;  total.  "(US.    Capital.  Moorfield. 

Hardy,  t,  Holmes's  co..  O  It  contains  the  village  of 
Millcrsburg,  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  has  one  grist  mill, 
use  saw -mil  I ;  one  school,  28  scholars.    Pop.  19H4. 

HARFORD,  county.  Md.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  480  sq.  m.  Rounded  N  .E.  by  Susque- 
hanna river,  S.E.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  B.W.  by  Little  falls 
of  Gunpowder  river.  Drained  by  Deer  creek  and  Bu.ih 
creek.  It  contained,  In  1840,  12.502  neat  rattle,  15,662  Nheep, 
20.950  swine;  and  produced  149,300  bushels  of  wheat, 
90,158  of  rye,  324,416  of  Indian  corn,  8757  of  buckwheat, 
9lfi,8irJ  of  oats,  79,880  of  potatoes,  ft  had  sixty-one  stores, 
four  lulling  mill*,  seven  woollen-factories,  two  furnaces, 
two  forges,  seven  flouring  mills,  thirty-three  grist-mills, 
twenty -eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  paper-mill,  twelve 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  three  printing-offices  one  dntly 
newNpaprr;  one  college,  five  academies,  163  students. 

schools,  943  scholars.    Pop.:  whites.  12,041; 

2436;  total,  17,120.  Capital. 


which  afford 


thirty 


Harford,  p.t,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.,  175  m.  X.E.  Harris- 
279  \V.    Drained  by  Partner's  and  Van  Winkle's 
eks,  branch.-,  of  Tunkhannock 
water  power.    It  contains  two 
woollen  factory,  two  gri«t  mills, 
neries ;  one  academy,  150  si 
Pop.  1179. 

HARLAN,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  480  «q.  m.  Cumberland  mountains 
bound  it  on  the  8  1'..  Laurel  ridge  potoes  through  it*  N.W. 
part.  Wutcred  by  Cumberland  river  and  its  branches.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  4626  neat  cattle.  2861  sheep.  13,073 
swine  ;  and  produced  2420  bushels  of  wbent.  20,367  of  onls, 
7060  of  potatoes,  421 1  pounds  of  tobacco,  7830  of  sugar.  It 
had  four  stores,  thirty-seven  grist  mill*,  one  saw-mill, 
Venty  eight  distilleries.  Pop.;  whiles,  2928;  slaves,  79; 
free  coloured,  8 ;  total.  3015.   Capital,  Mount  Pleasant. 

HARLEM,  p. v..  New- York  co.,  7*  in.  N.N.E.  of  the 
City  Hall,  130  in.  8.  Albany,  232  W.  "Situated  on  Harlem 
road  or  strait,  on  a  handsome  plain,  and  contains  lour 
churches,  an  Episcopal,  Dutch  Reformed,  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  manufactories. 
A  toll  bridge  here  crosses  Harlem  river.  The  Harlem  rail- 
road parses  through  the  place,  extending  from  the  City 
Hall,  121  latlei  to  Fordham.  The  cars  communicate  several 
Umes  an  hour  from  Harlem  to  the  City  Hall.  This  road, 
owing  to  the  extensive  high  embankments  and  deep  cuts, 
and  iv  tunnel  through  solid  rock  505  feet  long,  24  feet  wide, 
and  21  feet  deep.  u>  by  far  the  most  expensive  work  of  lis 
extent  in  the  United  States.  On  Sept,  1st,  1841,  there  had 
been  expended  upon  it  91.888,113.  It  Is  authorized  to  be 
continued  to  the  N.  line  of  Westchester  county,  and  is  in 
progress  It  is  designed  to  extend  it  until  it  meets  the 
Housaiotiic  rail-road  in  Connecticut.  Harlem  belong*  to 
the  12th  ward  of  the  city. 

Harlkn.  p.  t.,  Delaware  co.,  O..  27  m.  V  by  E.  Colum- 
bus 3»H  W.    It  h  is  six  schoojs,  129  scholars.   Pop.  963. 

HARLINGEN,  n  seaport  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Fries- 
land,  on  the  Vliestrome,  or  entrance  to  the  Zuytier  Zee,  op- 
posite the  Tcxel.  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Lee  war- 
den, 15  m.  W.  by  S.  that  town.  Pop.  nearly  8000.  It  is 
pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  strong  by  its  position,  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  readily  laid  under  water.  Streets 
regular,  well  built,  clean,  and  intersected  With  canals  bor- 
dered with  trees.  Chief  edifices,  the  Admiralty,  a  large 
parish  church,  and  the  town-hall.  It  has  a  good  harbour; 
but  the  culrance  to  it  Is  blocked  up  with  sand-banks,  so  as 
not  to  admit  large  vessels.  It  has  manufactures  of  anil- 
cloth,  salt  hollnnds,  paper,  bricks,  and  time,  with  building 
docks,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  hemp, 
glue,  pitch,  and  tar,  fcr.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  naval  office 
for  the  province ;  and  suffered  severely  from  a  violent 
storm  in  1825. 

HARMONY,  p.t,  Somerset  co.,  Me..  57  m.  N.  by  E. 
Augusta,  652  W.  Incorporated  In  1803.  Watered  by 
hranche»  of  Sebasticook  river.  It  contains  three  stores, 
•mc  fulling-mill,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills ;  ten  schools, 
500  scholars.  Asseasors'  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1842, 
♦119.023.    Pop.  1096. 

II  arkowt,  p.  t.,  Chnutauque  co.,  N.  Y.,  339  m.  W.  by  S.  Al- 
bany. 3*JYV.  Bounded N.E.  by Chaotanque lake.  Drained 


HARRIS  BURG. 

by  Goose  and  Broken  Straw  creeks,  the 
into  Pit.    It  contains  seven  store*,  two  failing  mii\t 
grist-mills,  seventeen  saw  null*,  three  tanner**;  tenrm 
schools,  700  scholars.    Pop.  3340. 

Harmony,  p.  t.,  Warren  co,  N.  J..  58  m.  N  bj  W. 
Trenton,  205  W.  Bounded  N.W.  by  Delaware  rhtt  I 
contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  two  flown*  mils,  una 
grist-mills,  four  wiw-mills  ;  six  sthooU,  X  srboUn  U 
1602. 

it  armory,  t.  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  Bounded  S.  bj  ftj 
state  of  New-  York.  Watered  by  8usquehannA  rite  ad 
ita  tributaries,  Storucca  and  Conewanta  creHu  aqua 
ml.  lies  In  its  N.W.  part.  It  conbuaa  oar  store,  osc  r* 
mill,  ten  saw-mills;  six  schools,  140  sfhoUn.  fno-Jfi 

Harmony,  tn  <  'lark  co.,  O.  The  National  mil  j*s*i 
through  it  It  has  eleven  schools,  230  scholars,  ftp.  ft 

Harmohv,  t.  Detnwore  CO.,  O.  Drained  by  bei^mw 
of  Alum  and  Bif  Walnut  creeks.  H  has  su  Minna  a 
scholars.    Pop.  676. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  p.  v..  Jefferson  en,  Va,  Hal 
Richmond,  65  m.  W.  Baltimore,  Md..  57  W.  Iiksjtatk* 
romnntic  situation  nt  the  jnnctioa  of  Sbesssdnt  rac 
with  Potomac  nver,  at  the  passage  of  in*  imsed  mm 
through  the  Blue  ridge,  Aaely  described  ta  Jed-rvw  •  \  jo 
on  Virginia.  It  contains  three  churches,  »  MeunUi 
free  church,  and  •  I 
Masonic  halls,  twelve  stores,  one  of  the 
mills  in  i 
In  1798. I 

employing  240  bands.  In  the  i 
anus  are  usually  kept  and  when  they  am  sntssn  a- 
placed  by  other*  from  the  factories.  It  baii'lOeniun. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  posses  aiooi  lis  V  a* 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Otus  mti» 
passes  through  the  place.  A  bridge,  750  feel  *»« 
the  abutments  here  crosses  the  Pototmc  nm.  amtc* 
this  place  with  the  Morylund  side.  A  ?W'  of  u* 
at  this  place  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr  JtAnn  u » 
"  worth  a  vovage  across  the  Atlantic." 

HARPERSF1ELD,  p.  U,  Delaware  co,  K.T-H*" 
by  S.  Albany,  300  W.  Bounded  8.E.  by  tta  "'• 
of  Delawtue  river,  N.W.  by  Charlotte  met.  *  «aU* 
two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  BaptW:  w  *ITt 
three  fulling-mill*,  six  grist-mills,  Ave  sseo*'  *■■/ 
schools  499  scholars.    Pop.  1706. 

HARrlRSFlRLD,   p.  t.    Ashtabula  CO.,  0,  1*  ■  S^ 

Columbus,  350  W.  Watered  by  Grand  row  r.  urasi 
three  stores,  two  fulllng-OiilU,  two  woollen  S»w**  m 
grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  one  distillery.  P<*> 

HARPETH,  river,  Tenn.,  rises  ia  VVuiiaissa  ».  «t 
lis  remote  sources  in  Bedford  co. ;  and  Oosrisj  V"  °'B 
a  course  of  60  mile*,  It  enters  Cumberland  tint,  5a a 
low  Nashville.  , 

HARPS  WELL,  t,  Cumberlsnd  co,  Ma,B«-u 
Portland,  4  m.  S.E.  Brunswick.  It  comprises  1 1 
on  the  N.E.  part  of  Casco  bay,  together  with «. 
It  is  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  for  ru  M 
The  inhahlmnts  are  employed  in  agriculture  isd  t£* » 
erles.  It  has  Ave  stores,  two  lumberyardi ;  il«n  *** 
549  scholars.    Poik  1448.  . 

HARRINGTON,  p.  t.,  Washington  co,  le.,jS»l 
Augusta.  710  W.  Bounded  S.  by  the  Atlas*,  M£ 
snnt  liny,  W.  by  Narrngiingus  bay  and  Asmxiur"  "* 
which  last  affords  water-power.  It  comauu 
three  grist-milla  five  saw-mills;  nineteen  *****  * 
scholars.    Pop.  1542.  _  . 

IlAHRiNaToji,  t.  Bergen  co,  N.  J.  Bounded  L  "J* 
son  river,  along  which  run  the  Closter  mounuiiis.  **  *\ 
high,  forming  the  Palisades.  Watered  by  H*tk** 
river  and  iu  branches.  It  contains  three  itae*.  fc*:^ 
mills,  four  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  one  dssUkrj;  " 
schools,  154  scbolam.   Pop.  1130.  . 

HARRIS,  county,  Go.   Sltuaied  on  lbs  W 
state,  and  enntnins  440  sq.  m.    Bounded  VV.  by  ts» 
hoochee  river,  and  drained  by  small  creek*  wliicl»  •t-J..- 
it    II  contained,  in  1849.  4311  neat  cattle  U3S 
swine ;  and  produced  12,585  bushels  of  w  heal.  13k ' 
Indian  corn,  3190  of  oats,  1856  of  potatoes.  7WJM  t^ 
of  cotton.   It  had  twelve  stores,  three  floonB»ra  • 
grist-mills,  six  snw-mills,  three  tanneries,  osc 
one  academy,  70  students,  eighteen  schools,  5S5J 
Pop. :  whites,  7482;  slaves,  6418  ; 
13.933.   Capital,  Hamilton. 

Harris,  t,  Centre  co..  Pa.    It  gas— ■  "■-  —y 
furnace,  one  fulling- ml! L  one  woollea-fscttiry,  • 
mills,  six  sawmills,  one  ml -mill,  three  tannenei.  **'  y 
tery ;  one  academy,  28  students,  Ave  Khan*,'"'* 
Pop.  1978. 

Harris,  t..  Ottawa  co,  O.,  14  m.  N.  Lower  fc***^ 
Wntered  by  Portage  river, ' 
fine  waler-power.   Pop.  3ia 
IRG,  I 
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bany,  |S7  W.  Incorporated  ia  1803.  Watered  by  Deer 
creek  and  other  branches  of  Denver  river,  which  afford 
water  power.  It  has  two  saw-mills ;  twelve  schools,  •>.» 
scholars.   Pop.  850. 

II akrmki mi,  borough,  capital  of  Dauphin  eo„  Pa.,  and 
of  Ui«  state,  Is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Susquehanna 
river,  in  40°  16'  N.  lat.,  and  780  Sff  W.  long.,  97  in.  N.W. 

?W.  Philadelphia.  35  in.  N.W.  Lancaster,  200  ra.  E.  by 
PUtsburg.  110  W.  Population,  in  1800.  147?;  in  1810. 
2287  ;  in  1820,  2990;  in  l«30,  4311;  in  1840,  6,020;  in  1843, 
7800.  Ttie  borough  is  situated  on  a  gently-swelling  hill  or 
elevated  bank,  between  the  river  and  Pnxton  creek ;  and 
along  the  vale  of  the  latter  run*  the  state  canal.  The 
lower  part  lie*  on  a  level  plain,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  It  is  regulnrly  laid  out  having  a  number  of  street* 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  a  number 
of  other  streets  at  right  angles.  Its  situation  is  command 
lng.  having  a  line  view  of  the  river,  and  of  the  surrounding 
an  t  it  v  . ted  spot  is  the  State  House,  a  large 
splendid  building  facing  the  river,  lo  which  there  is  a 
The  tuain  building  is  180  feet  front  by  80 
The 


gradual 

feel  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  Tfie  lower  story  contains 
the  vestibule  and  staircase,  the  chamber*  of  the  senate  and 
of  representatives,  and  several  small  apartments  for 
rcommod  ttlon  or  the  members  of  assembly  and  its 
The  second  story  is  appropriate  for  an  executive 
chamber,  where  the  governor  transacts  business  and  re- 
ceives visiters;  and  four  committee  rooms  of  large  dimcn- 
ifi ■.  and  two  rooms  appropriated  to  the  slate  library,  con- 
aistiug  of  over  44KIO  volume*.  The  main  entrance  la  by  a 
circular  portico  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  aupponed 
by  six  Ionic  column*  of  red  sandstone  painted  white,  four 
feet  iu  diamea-r.  and  thirty-six  feci  high,  the  portico  reced- 
ing thirty-seven  leel  lo  a  circular  wall.  Proio  the  floor  In 
the  tup  of  Lhe  cornice  is  46  feel,  and  the  whole  height  of  the 
front  is  50  feet  6  Inches,  From  the  top  of  the  cornice  to 
the  lop  of  the  dome  Is  57  feet  6  inches,  making  tile  whole 
height  108  feet.  The  wiugs,  whose  fronts  staud  somewhat 
in  udvauce  <*  lhe  principal  building,  and  range  with  the 
inner  columns,  ore  appropriated  lo  the  public  offices.  The 
senate  chamber  in  the  main  building  ia  75  by  57  feel,  and 
SI  feet  high,  and  the  representative  chamber  is  of  the  same 
length  and  height,  and  68  feet  wide.  The  whole  are  fitted 
ap  with  convenient  desks  for  the  members,  slightly  raised 
one  above  another.  The  wings  which  axe  smaller  lhan 
the  main  building,  have  porticos  of  a  similar  form,  and  pre- 
sent a  symmetrical  appearance ;  and  (lie  whole  exterior, 
with  its  surrounding  railing  and  ornamented  ground*,  pre* 
seuts  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  lo  be  the  eapltol  of  a  great  state.  The  county 
court-  house,  is  a  large  and  commodious  edifice  of  brick,  iwo 
stories  lugh.  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  bell.  It  coo- 
tains  the  halls  of  the  courts  and  the  county  offices,  and  was 
for  many  years  occupied  by  lhe  stole  legislature.  The 
county  jail  is  a  large  stone  building,  having  in  the  rear  a 
spacious  yard,  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The  Lan- 
castrian school  boose  is  a  large  two  story  brick  edifice, 
creeled  by  lhe  legislature.  About  one  third  of  the  pupils 
pay  for  their  taition,  and  the  remainder  are  taught  gratu- 
itously. There  Is  a  Masonic  hail,  which  is  a  large  and 
b;io.l  uuie  building.  There  are  two  banks,  one  a  branch 
of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  lhe  Ham* burg 
bank,  with  an  authorized  capital  ol  $100,000.  There  is  a  fine 
market-house  on  an  open  square,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  princi|iai  street*.  The  borough  contains  ten  churches, 
a  Presbyterian.  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  an  Episcopal, 
a  Baptist,  Methodist,  Winebrenerlan,  Evangelist,  Roman 
CaUtollc.  and  African.  There  were,  according  lo  lhe 
census  of  l-iu.  three  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  $£1,500;  seventy  six  retail  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  $319,860;  five  lumber  yards,  capital  835,000 ;  six 
coal  and  wood  yards,  capital  950,000  ;  twenty-five  butchers 
and  packets,  employing  a  capital  of  $HH00 ;  the  manufacture 
of  caps  and  bonnets,  employed  a  capital  of  $7050  ;  of  leather, 
a  capital  of  #24.000 ;  of  beer  and  ale,  a  capital  of  $10,000; 
eight  printing  offices,  employed  113  hands,  and  a  capital  of 
§73.500;  two  rope-walks.  empio>ed  a  capital  of  92*00; 
thirty-nine  hands  occupied  in  making  carnages,  employed 
a  capital  of  (3000;  twenty -seven  ha  ads  em  ployed  in  making 
furniture,  a  capital  of  (4050 ;  making  a  total  amount  of 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  capital  of  9553,600.  The 
following  is  the  amount  produced  of  the  several  articles  of 
manufacture :  machinery,  92000;  bricks.  97550;  tobacco, 
94500;  hats,  capo,  and  bonnets.  910,750;  boots,  shoes,  and 
other  leather  manufactures.  948,650;  candles  and  soap, 
99000;  beer  and  ale.  465,000  gallons,  910.000;  ropes  and 
e.  97000:  carriage*.  10.600;  furniture,  11.700;  other 
making  lhe  total  amount  of  articles 
,  9195,450.  The  city  contains  about  1300  famUies, 
!  six  persons  to  each,  who  consume,  on  an  average, 
.llowing  amount  of  articles,  to  which  the  cost  is  added, 
r,  sWC)  w 
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floor.  0.100  barrels,  945.500;  meat  and  poultry.  810,000  lbs., 
973.450 ;  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  933,800 ;  fruil  and 
articles  not  enumerated,  $38,800 ;  milk  and  cheese,  910,500 ; 
euro.  oat«,  and  buckwheat.  916,000 :  tallow,  $8450 :  hay  and 
straw,  $6500;  wood,  6500  cords,  926,000;  making  a  total 
consumption  in  the  borough,  in  families,  to  the  amount  of 
9321,100;  to  which  should  be  added,  for  taverns  and  hoard- 
ing-houses,  938.900;  so  thai  the  whole  market  of  Hurris 
burg  alone,  amounts  to  $360,000,  the  supply  of  which  for 
nlshes  profitable  employment  to  the  Inhabitants  of  lhe  sur 
rounding  country. 

The  borough  has  several  important  bridges.   The  Hnr 
risburg  bridge  connects  Market  street, with  Foster  island 
nnd  this  island  with  Cumberland  county,  and  is  nearly  1 
mile  in  length.    It  was  finished  in  1817.  and  cost  9192.000 
The  Cumberland  valley  rail-road  bridge  was  built,  in  1837 
ncroas  Susquehanna  river,  two  squires  below  the  Harris 
burg  bridge.   The  rail-nwd  cars  and 
the  top  of  lhe  bridge,  while  wagons, 
gers  pas*  in  lhe  bridge  lietwecn  them. 
getber  cost  more  lhan  $300,000.   The  new  piison 
the  most  substantial  nnd  elegant  buildings  of  the  kind  Ic 
the  stott.    It  was  finished  in  1841.  and  cost  over  940.000 
It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  same  arrangement  of  solitary  cells  and 
labour.   It  Is  bntit  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
is  au  ornament  to  the  city.   The  Mount  Airy  w  ater  work* 
supply  the  city  with  water.    They  were  commenced  In 
June  1840,  and  so  far  completed  by  January  1841  as  to  sup- 
ply the  hotels  with  water.   The  water  is  taken  from  Sus- 
quehanna river,  by  a  forclng-pnmp  worked  by  a  steam  en- 
gine, and  thrown  into  a  reservoir  on  the  hill,  north  of  the 
capuol,  whence  it  is  distributed  In  iron  pipes  over  the 
borough.  The  reservoir  is  elevated  90  feet  above  the  river, 
and  will  hold  1.532.105  gallons  of  water.    More  than  seven 
miles  of  metal  pipes,  from  twelve  to  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter, are  already  laid  In  the  streets  of  the  borough.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  was  about  $  1  20  000. 

Ilarrisburg  was  laid  out  in  1785,  and  made  the  capital  of 
Dauphin  county.  It  was  then  called  Harris's  Ferry.  In 
1786.  the  supreme  executive  council  named  it  Loui-dmrg, 
in  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  as  the  county  was 
nnmed  after  the  Dauphin,  his  son.  'litis  name,  however, 
was  exchanged  for  Harrlsburg.  in  honour  of  John  Harris, 
its  original  founder  and  proprietor.  On  Feb.  21st,  IM0,  ll 
was  by  law  established  as  lhe  seat  of  government  for  the 
stale,  and  the  public  officers  were  removed  from  Lancaster, 
Oct  I2th,  1812.  Twenty  years  before  the  town  was  laid 
out,  and  nearly  half  a  century  before  It  became  the  seat  ol 


government,  John  Harris,  the  original  proprietor,  predicted 
ibnl  UtTOUld  become  Hie  capital  of  *»g* >  :jind.  in  1785. 


south-east  of  the 

burg  was  Incorporated,  in  Feb.  1808, 1 
usual  corporate  powers. 

HARRISON,  county,  Va.  Situated  In  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  1095  sq.  m.  Watered  by  lhe  W. 
fork  of  Monongahela  river  and  iu  branches.  It  contains 
Rector  college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rnpttsts,  founded 
In  1839.  which  has  a  president  and  50  students,  besides 
those  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  county  con- 
tained. In  1840,  23.536  neat  cattle,  33,119  sheep  32.397 
swine ;  and  produced  135,774  bushels  of  wheal.  8608  of 
rye,  420,000  of  Indian  corn.  6397  of  buckwheat,  225.645  of 
oats,  62,285  of  potatoes,  22,800  pounds  of  tobacco,  900  372 
of  sugar.  It  had  thirty  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  fifty  grist- 
mills, fifty-eight  saw  mills,  one  oil-mill,  nine  tanneries, 
thirty-eight  distilleries,  two  potteries,  two  printing  offices, 
two  weekly  newspapers ;  one  college,  1 10  students,  eighteen 
schools,  436  scholars.  Pop;  whites,  16,850;  staves,  693 
free  coloured,  126;  total,  17.069.   Capital,  Clarksburg. 

Harbison,  county,  Ky.  Situated  towards  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  slate,  and  contains  356  sq.  m.  Drained  by  the  8. 
fork  of  Licking  river  and  lis  tributaries.  Licking  river 
passes  through  its  N.E.  corner,  ll  contained.  In  1840,  27,433 
neat  cattle,  55,408  sheep  86,619  swine;  and  produced 
350.979  bushels  of  wheat,  111,225  of  rye,  3404966  of  oats, 
31,521  pounds  of  tobacco,  2471  of  cotton,  307,636  of  sugar. 
It  had  forty-two  stores,  three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton 
factory  with  624  spindles,  twelve  flouring-mills,  fifty-two 
grist-mills,  thirty-four  saw-mills,  eight  tanneries,  thirty 
nine  distilleries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper ; 
twenty-seven  schools,  617  scholar*.  Pop:  whiles.  8!i95; 
slaves.  33BI;  free  coloured,  93;  total,  12472.  Capiat. 
Cynlhinna. 

Hakusox.  county.  O.  Situated  In  the  E.  part  of  tin- 
state,  and  contains  4S0  sq.  m.    Drained  by  tributaries  o| 
Tuscarawas  and  Ohio  rivers.   It  1 
neat  cattle,  48,355 
364,0159  bushels  of  wheat.  I 
70,111 


|0  rivers.  It  contained,  in  1840.  16.290 
sheep.  30,778  swine  ;  nnd  produced 
leau  14.302  of  rye,  15,380  of  buckw  heat. 
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of  sugar.  It 

woollen  factories, 
119  sat 


mills,  ihlrty 


I  wo 

j  3578  scholars.     Pop.  20, 
Capital.  Cadta.' 

Harrison,  county.  la.  Situated  In  th«  8.  part  of  the 
■tale,  and  contains  470  sq.  m.  Bounded  on  the  U.K.,  on  the 
8.  and  8.W.  by  Ohio  river.  Drained  by  Indian  and  Burk 
et.ek-.  flowing  into  Ohio  river.  It  contained.  In  1-in.  903* 
neat  cattle,  14.653  sheep.  19,332  s»  Ine  ;  and  produced  66.203 
bushel*  of  wheal.  164.949  of  Indian  com.  73.878  of  oats, 
18.547  of  potatoes^  It  had  seven  flourkif -mills,  twenty 
grist  null-  fifteen  saw  mills,  one  powder  mill,  eight  tan- 
neries, twenty-two  distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one  week- 
ly newspaper ;  one  academy,  90  students,  six  schools,  163 
scholars.   Pup.  12,459.   Capital,  Corydon. 

Harrison,  county.  Miss.  Situated  in  the  8.  part  of  the 
state,  nnd  contains  870  sq.  m.  Drained  by  Wolf  river  and 
Red  creek.   Capital,  Mississippi  city. 

Harrison,  p.  i  ,  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  03  m.  W.S.W. 
Augusta,  540  W.  Bounded  8.W.  by  Long  Pond.  E.  by 
Crooked  river.  Incor|>orated  In  1805.  It  contains  one 
•tore,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw-mills ;  four- 
teen schools,  481  scholars.  Assessors'  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  184-2,  9171.178.    Pop.  1343. 

Harbison,  U,  Wostchester  co.,  N.  Y  .  3  m.  E.  White- 
Plains,  135  in.  8.  Albany.  Drained  by  Mntuaroncck  river, 
and  Blind  brook,  flowing  Into  Long  Inland  sound.  Rye 
pond,  on  its  N.  boundary,  is  five  miles  in  circumference. 
It  has  two  Friends'  churches,  one  Orthodox. 
Hicksite.  aeren  schools,  180  scholars.    Pop.  1 139. 


,  one  pottery  ;  four  schools,  137  scho- 
lars.   Pop.  1150. 

Harrison,  i..  Potter  co..  Pa.  It  has  one  saw  mill ;  four 
schools,  90  scholars.   Pop.  497. 

Harrison,  p.  v.,  Crosby  t..  Hamilton  co.,  O.,  31  m.  N.W. 
Cincinnati.  136m.  W.S.W.  Columbus,  510  W.  Situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Whitewater  rtver,  on  the  line  of  the  While- 
water  canal.  The  main  street  runs  on  the  line  between 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitant* 
are  in  the  latter.  It  Contains  three  churches,  six  stores, 
one  flourinf-iuill.  one  carding  machine,  100  dwellings,  and 
about  600  inhsbiiauts. 

Harrison,  t,  Carroll  co.,  O.  It  contains  ihe  village  of 
Harriftburg.   Pup.  1308. 

Harrison,  t.,  Champaign  co.  O.    Watered  by  Stony 
creek.   The  line  of  the  Mad  river  and  Lake  Eric  rail  mad 
ises  through  it.   It  has  one  store,  two  saw-mills.  Pop. 


pass 
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It  has  two  schools,  63  scho- 
Drained  by  Raccoon  creek, 
co.,  O.   It  has  two  saw-mills. 


O. 


Harrison,  t..  Darke  co, 
lars.   Pop.  1667. 

Harrison,  t.,  Gallia  co 
Pop.  688. 

Harrison,  t.,  Jackson 
Pop.  378. 

Harrison,  t,  Knox  co..  O.  Watered  by  Vernon  river. 
It  has  seven  schools,  350  scholars.   Pop  833. 

Harrison,  t_  Licking  co,  O.  It  contains  the  reservoir 
of  the  Licking  summit  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  has  nine 


schools,  65 


co,,  O.  It 


scholars.   Pop.  656 

Harrison,  l,  Scioto  co,  O.  It  has 
saw  mills.   Pop  686. 
Harrison,  t.,  Preble  co.,  O.   Pop.  1706. 
Harrison,  t,  Pickaway  co.,  O.   Bounded  W.  by  Scioto 
river.  The  Ohio  canal  posses  through  It.  It  contains  three 
stores,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills, 
one  dUlillery;  six  schools,  133  »cholars.   Pop.  1149. 
II  arris  ox,  t„  Rosa  co.,  O.    Pop.  631. 
Harrison.  t.  Perry  co,  O.    It  contains  one  grist  mill, 
four  saw-mills,  one  pottery;  five  schools,  122  scholars. 
Pop.  1034. 

Harrison,  t .  Blackford  co.,  Ia.   Pop.  387. 

Harrison,  L,  Clay  ca,  la.  It  has  one  store,  one  grist- 
mill.  Pop.  674. 

Harrison,  t,  Hancock  co.,  I  a.  It  lias  two  grist-mills. 
Pop.  399. 

Harrison,  t,  Harrison  co.,  Ia.  It  contains  three  flouring- 
mills,  six  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  one  powder-mill,  three 
tanneries,  nine  distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper ;  two  schools,  56  scholars.   Pop.  3253. 
Harrison,  t,  Henry  co,  la.   Pop.  788. 
Harrison,  t,  Owen  ca,  la.   It  has  two  schools,  175 
scholars.    Pop.  401. 
Harrison,  t.,  Fayette  co,  Ia.   Pop.  1090. 
Harrison,  L.  Macomb  ro.,  Mich.   It  has  nine  schools. 
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HARROW-ON-THE-UILL. 

HA  RRISONBURO.  p.     capital  of 
131  m.  N.W.  Rkhnarnd,  131  W.  It 
iail,  a  market-house,  two  churches,  a 
Methodist;  a  printing-office,  issuing  a  weekly  new 
150  dwellings  and  about  1100  inhabitants. 

HABRisoNBrRo.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Cntahoola  par.  La,  9 
m.  N.W.  New  Orleans,  1 150  W.  Situated  cm  the  W.  nds 
of  Onchetta  river.  It  contains  a  court-house,  and  a  turn 
dwellinirs.   Nett  proceeds  of  the  post-ofnee,  fjTS. 

HARRISONVILLE,  p.  v,  capital  of  Van  Bnreu  co.  Ma, 
174  m.  W.  Jefferson  city.  1073  W.  It  coo  tains  a  etna 
house,  and  a  few  dwellings.  Nett  proceeds  of  Use  so* 
office.  9163. 

II  ARRIS VI LLE.  t,  Medina  co,  O.  Watered  by  braacha 
of  the  K.  branch  of  Block  river.  It  contains  three  sum 
one  fulling  mill,  five  saw  mil  Is  ;  six  schools,  246  scholsj* 

Pop.  1355. 

II ARROD8BURG.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Mercer  eo,  Kf ,  31  a. 
S.  Frankfort.  553  W.  Situated  8  m.  8.W.  ox*  Krntorxr 
river.  It  contains  a  court  house.  Jail,  a  bank,  an  acadesay, 
two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  two  schourt 
55  scholars.  Pop.  1354.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bacon  cutlers, 
founded  in  1836,  which  has  a  president  and  seven  profcs- 
sors  or  other  untrue  tern,  203  students,  and  1900  vols,  ia  hi 
libraries.  The  commencement  Is  on  the  last  Friday  ■ 
September. 

HARROW  ON-THE-HILL,  a  village  and  par.  of  Eeg 
land,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Gore.  10  m.  N.W.  by  W  Lor  ia 
Area  of  par,  13,600  acres.  Pop,  In  1831.  3861 .  The  hall  «s 
whkh  the  village  stands  rises  singly  not  of  an  extensive aad 
fertile  vale ;  It  is  considerably  depressed  to  the 

lofty  steeple,  a  prominent  fentui 
some  of  the  adjoioing  counties, 
man.  belonging  to  the  1 1th  century;  but  the  man  feint, 
with  the  tower,  belongs  to  the  14th  century.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  in  the  girt  of  Lord  Northwick.  Immediately 
below  the  church  lies  the  village,  chiefly  consisting  of  oat 
street  running  down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  best  i 
are  mostly  occupied  either  by  i 
who  accomniod ate  the  scholars  attending  the  free  school,  as 
which  Harrow  is  wholly  indebted  fur  its  ceJearfcy  This 
school  was  founded,  in  1571,  by  Mr.  John  Lyna.  sWatiny 
yeoman  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Preston,  and  received 
a  royal  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which  th«  aacraK  st  of 
the  property  and  the  appointment  of  the  master  were  ma 
mitted  to  six  trustees  as  a  body  corporate.  The  srhoat- 
buildings  are  of  brick,  and  have  no  claim  to  particular  ssssx- 
tion.  The  head  master's  house  has  a  Gothic  porch,  and  is 
a  fine  old  mansion.  The  primary  object  of  this  estaohsb 
mcnt  was  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor  chsMrea  sf 
Harrow,  withiHit  limitation  of  number  ;  bat  the  founder  n- 
pressly  directs  "  that  the  master  may  receive,  over  and  aaosa 
the  youth  belonging  to  the  parish,  as  many  forrigiunM 
can  be  well  taught  and  accommodated,  for  aueb  sttpe-Js 
and  wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  sriia  s8 
Indifferently,  as  well  of  the  parish  as  foreigners,  as  well  -t 
po*r  as  of  ritJk."  This  liberality  of  the  founder,  and  to* 
judicious  choice  by  the  trustees  of  able  and  learned  ton  si 
its  masters,  have  chiefly  conduced  to  its  present  very  bigs 
reputation  as  a  school  for  the  English  aristocracy ;  but  si 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rounds*! 
l^ntions^as^rwpects^the^poor  of  the  parish  itself,  ass* 

suTtablc^Uic^^ 

has  been  little  used  of  late  years  by  ihe  parishioners.  A  pe- 
tition of  the  latter  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  la  1810.  for  tat 
reformation  of  these  abuses,  was  unsuccessful.  (See  Fr 
irf'i  Chancery  ttepvrU,  xvli,  498.)  The 
applicable  to  the  school  amount  to  nearly 
the  hands  of  trustees,  usually  noblemen  or  gentW 
In  or  near  the  parish.  The  education  furnished 
slvely  classical  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
Butler  and  Longley  ventured  to  Introduce  a  little 
history  and  arithmetic  neither  of  which,  however,  ts 
side  red  at  all  important:  beyond  these  trifling'  attempts  st 
reform,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  deviation  h 
made  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  old  grammar 
The  routine  of  grammars,  classes  hours.  Ire  .  very 
resembles  that  pursued  at  Eton,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ss- 
poiniment  of  several  head-masters  from  that  irhftsd  das 
Eton  grammar  is  used,  verse-making  supersedes  the  nscat 
useful  study  of  prose  composition ;  learning  by  -  heart  is  a 
favourite  employment;  and  the  pernicious  private  (mora 
system,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  save  the  masters 
labour,  and  fill  the  tutor's  pocket,  prevails  at  Ha  m«w  rv  •  )«*» 
than  at  Eton  and  Westminster.  The  masters  ong-roaJlT 
were  two  only,  the  master,  and  the  mtktr  or  undV-r -master, 
both  of  whom  were  permitted  to  take  "  foreigners"  as  brss-d 
era ;  but  aa  the  school  Increased,  further  assistance  I 
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master*,  paid  either  by  the  high  or  lower  roaster,  or  cording 
to  the  school  in  which  they  teach ;  and  besides  thcac  there 
la  a  aiathruuHical  teacher.  All  the  MNn  receive  board- 
er- ;  but  the  head  roaster doe*  not  furnuh  tuition, and  hence 
arises  the  difference  in  the  terms ;  for  a  tutor'*  house  they 
amount  to  X130,  whereas  at  the  head  roaster's  they  arc 
little  more  than  £100.  All,  however,  arc  compelled  to 
procure  tuition,  which  It  a  part  of  the  system.  At  least 
£00  a  year  must  be  added  to  complete  the  necessary  annual 
expenses  of  boys  educated  at  this  achool.  The  governors 
have  given  prizes  for  verses,  and  Sir  K.  Peel  (an  old  Har- 
rovian; has  lately  established  a  prize  for  Latin  prose  com- 
position, besides  which  the  head  master  hns  voluntarily 
given  rewards  for  composition.  The  speech-days,  on  which 
these  papers  are  read  or  recited,  are  the  first  Wednesdays 
in  June  and  July.  The  university  scholarships  attached  to 
Harrow  school  ore  four,  established  by  the  founder,  of  50 
guineas  each,  cither  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  two  of 
the  same  vulue,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  sayer,  to  Cams 
College,  Cambridge — all  tenable  for  four  years :  they  are 
gained  by  an  Impartial  examination.  The  number  of  boys 
attending  the  school  fluctuates  at  present  between  330  and 
420.  Among  the  many  public  characters  educated  In  thta 
school  may  be  mentioned  Sir  William  Jones,  Spencer  Per- 
eival,  Dr.  Parr,  Lord  Byron,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Harrow  had  formerly  a  weekly  market, 
which  is  now  decayed;  but  a  pleasure  fair  is  still  held  on 
die  first  Monday  in  August.  Bentley  Priory,  a  fine  seat  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  A  be  r  corn,  is  within  this  parish; 
it  occupies  the  site  of  a  monastery,  dissolved  at  the  Reform- 
ation. 

HARROWGATE,  a  village  of  England,  celebrated  for 
Its  mineral  waters,  co.  York,  W.  riding,  want  Clare,  form- 
ing with  Bilton  a  chapeiry  of  the  par.  of  Rnaresbornttgh, 
17*  ui.  \  London,  14  in.  N.  Leeds,  and  30  rn.  W.  by  8. 
York.  Area  of  chape  I  ry  4800  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  In  1831, 
WV2.  Thn  village  Is  divided  into  High  and  Low  Harrow- 
gate.  High  Harruwgate  Is  built  on  an  elevated  plain,  which 
less  than  100  year*  ago  was  properly  described  by  Sotollei 
'  a  wild  common,  bare  ami  Weak,  without  tree  or  shrub, 


or  the  least  sign  of  cultivation."  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  however,  Lord  Loughborough  made  large  planta- 
tions; houses  hnve  since  been  built  In  ditTerent  directions; 
and  the  situation  Is  now  extremely  pleasant,  commanding 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  distant  country,  finely  varied 
by  towns,  villages,  fields,  and  w<nm1».  The  cnliiedral  of 
York  l«  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  90  m.,  and  the 
view  W.  Is  terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  E. 
by  the  Hamilton  hills  and  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  air  is 
pure  and  bracing,  and  the  climate  dry'  and  salubrious. 
Low  llarrowgatc  Is  situated  In  a  valley,  and  hns  many 
handsome  stone  buildings,  erected  either  for  hotels  or  pri- 
vate lodging  houses  for  visiters.  An  almost  continuous 
series  of  these  houses  unites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  village.  The  church  of  High  llarrowgatc  is  a  well- 
built  structure,  erected  in  1749  by  subscription  :  that  In  the 
lower  village  was  built  in  1834.  There  are  besides  two 
chapels  for  Independents,  and  one  for  Weslcyan  Methodists. 
A  hath  hospital  was  erected  in  1  -  -*•"..  which  has  been  lately 
enlarged :  it  accommodates  about  40  patients,  who  have  the 
benefits  of  the  waters  free  of  charge. 

The  springs  irf  Harrowgate  are  both  chalybeate  and  sul- 
phureous. The  chalybeate  springs  rise  in  both  villages, 
the  sulphur  springs  only  in  Low  llarrowgatc.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  gives  a  tolerably  coiect  Idea  of  their  chemical 
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The  chalybeate  waters  are  principally  tonic  and  altera- 
tive, the  sulphureous  waters  strongly  purgative.  The  latter 
arc  also  u«ed  externally  in  rheumatism  and  scorbutic  rases. 
The  wells  are  eovered  with  elegant  cupolas,  and  surround- 
ed by  promenades,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
•otnc  to  drink  the  waters.  Races  arc  held  in  summer  on 
the  high  ground  to  the  W.,  where  also  is  a  high  tower 
from  the  top  of  which  is  a 


HARTFORD. 

prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  (Allen'*  BUt.  •/ 
Ytrktkirt  ;  Dr.  HunUr  tm  Uu  Harretcgate  Wattri.) 

HART,  county,  Ky.   Situated  a  little  S.W.  of  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  contains  4X2  sq.  m.    Watered  by  Green  r 
and  Bacon  cr.   It  contained  in  1840,  5599  neat  cattle,  (1818 
sheep,  0033  swine  ;  and  produced  21,869  bushel*  of  wheat, 
1950  of  rye.  144,718  of  Indian  corn.  64.200  of  oat*,  4909  of. 
potatoe*.  346,014  pounds  of  tobacco,  24?  1  of  cotton.   It  bad 
eight  stores,  twu  cotton  factories,  with  588  spindles ,  nir 
teen  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mill*,  three  tanneries,  three  dlf 
lillcries.  nine  schools,  241  scholars.   Pop. :  whites,  5978 
slave*,  1009;  free  coloured,  44 ;  total,  7031.   Capital,  Mum 
fords  ville. 

HART.  t.  Warwick  co.,  la.    It  has  twenty  stores, 
achool*,  100  scholars.    Pop.  888. 

HARTFORD,  county.  Ct.  Situated  a  little  N.  of  the 
tre  of  the  stale,  and  contains  727  *q.  m.  Organized  In  1666, 
when  It  included  several  other  counties.  Connecticut  river 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  county  from  N.  to  8.  It 
receive*  on  the  W.  side  FnrmingUin  and  Mill  river*,  and  on 
the  E.  side  Seantic  and  Hockanum  rivers,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  strenms.  It*  streams  afford  good  water  power.  It 
contained.  In  1840.  35,633  neat  cattle,  48.414  sheep,  19,562 
■wine;  and  produced  13,449  bushel*  of  wheal,  1 .7.516  of 
rye,  278,803  of  Indian  corn,  66,571  of  buckwheat,  1394  of 
barley,  219,084  of  oat*,  578,863  uf  potatoes,  471,380  pounds 
of  Utbacco,  2826  of  ailk  coccoons.  5600  pounds  of  sugar.  It 
had  thirteen  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
83KUXKI;  371  retail  store*,  capital  £2,346,345 ;  eight  lumber 
yards,  capital  $83,(100 ;  capital  in  the  fisheries.  (3540 ;  value 
of  hardware  and  cutlery  manufactured,  9325,900;  tweuty 
eight  fulling-mills,  twenty  woollen- factories,  twelve  cotton- 
fhctorie*,  with  12,930  spindle*;  four  dyeing  and  printing 
works,  one  flouring  mill,  fifty-one  grist  mills,  eighty  one 
saw  mill*,  nineteen  paper-mill*,  seven  powder-mills,  two 
ropewalks,  twenty-six  tanneries,  thirty-two  distilleries,  sevea 
potteries,  eleven  printing  offices,  seven  binderies, and  six  pe- 
riodicals, one  daily,  ten  weekly,  rind  three  send- weekly  news- 
pnpers;  two  colleges.  IH  students,  eighteen  academies, 
J043  students.  '.Uu  schools.  HV.S83  scholars.  Pop.  55.029. 
Hartford,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
ith  their  statistics,  throughout  this  work,  include 
nil  places  within  their  limits,  whether  clues  or  towns,  a* 
tht*y  do  In  the  United  State-'  census. 

lUm-roan,  p.  t.,  Oxford  co..  Me.,  34  m.  W.  Augusta,  GOO 
W.  Incorporated  in  1798.  Watered  by  pond*  and  small 
streams,  flowing  into  Androscoggin  river.  It  contain*  one 
store,  one  fioiiring-mlll.  one  grist-mill,  one  sAW-inlll,  one 
tannery,  528  scholars  In  schools.    Pop.  1472. 

HaMTOtB,  p.  t.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  52  m.  S.S.E.  Mnntpe- 
ller,  487  W.  Chartered  In  1761,  first  settled  in  1764, organi- 
zed In  1768.  Watered  by  White  and  Queehee  livers, 
which  afford  water-power.  At  the  mouth  of  While  river  a 
bridge  crosses  Connecticut  river.  It  contains  three  churches, 
a  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Baptist ;  six  stores,  three 
fulling-mills,  three  woollcn-fhcinries,  three  grist-mills,  seven 
saw-mills,  three  tanneries;  twenty-one  schools,  683  schol- 
ar-.   Pop.  2194. 

HsaTroan,  dry,  capital  of  Hartford  co.,  Ct.,  and  semi 
en  pi  ml  of  the  state.  It  Is  In  41°  45'  50"  N.  l:,i.,  and  72°  40/ 
45  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  and  4°  l.v  E.  long,  from  H\, 
34  m.  N.N.E.  New- Haven,  44  m.N.W.  New-London,  15  m. 
N.  Mlddlrtown.  73  m.  W.  Providence,  R.  I.,  100  m.  VVJ3.W. 
Boston,  97  m.  S.E.  Albany,  123  m.  N.E.  New- York,  336 
W.  The  population  in  1810,  was  3955;  In  1820,  4726;  In 
1830,  7076:  in  1840,  9468.  Engaged  In  commerce,  575 ;  In 
manufactures  nnd  trades,  1061  ;  In  the  learned  professions 
112.  It  I*  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  50  m.  from  Its  mouth.  It* 
corporate  limits  extend  over  a  mile  in  length  on  the  river, 
and  are  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  containing  about  700 
acres.  The  alluvial  flat  on  the  river  Is  frotn  40  to  100  rods 
wide,  and  is  connected  with  the  upland  by  a  very  gradual 
elevation.  There  are  several  streets  upon  the  flat,  and  sev- 
eral upon  the  rise  of  land,  which,  though  not  parallel,  run 
In  a  corresponding  direction  with  the  river.  These  streets 
by  a  number  of  others,  running  back  from 

the  river,  ' 
The 

of  circumstances, 

are  fifty-seven  streets  and  lanes  in  the  city.  Main 


river,  but  do  not  regularly  cross  them  at  right  angles, 
i  city  is  Irregularly  laid  out,  and  appears  as  if  Hie  result 
ireumstancrs.  rather  than  of  systematic  design.  There 


which  extends  through  the  city  from  N.  to  8.,  is  the 
thoroughfare,  and  la  the  seat  of  the  principal  retail  business 
It  Is  broad,  but  not  entirely  straight,  and  for  more  than  » 
mile  presents  an  almost  continued  range  of  buildings,  man) 
of  them  large  and  elegant  brick  edifices.  It  contains  mo*; 
of  the  public  buildings,  nnd  exhibits  a  scene  of  great  nctiviix 
In  thts  street  Mill  river,  which  in  a  serpentine  form  cros^e- 
the  city  from  W.  to  E-  is  passed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  free- 
stone, which  cooneeta  the  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  ICO  let  i 
wide,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch,  7  feet  in  thickness  tu 
the  base,  and  3  feel  3  indies  in  the  centre,  with  104  reel 
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•pen,  anil  derated  30  feet  9  inches  above  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  State  street,  is  a  broad  street, 
extend*  west  wardly  from  the  river,  and  connects  with  Main 
street  by  two  breaches,  which  enclose  the  Stale- House 
square.  It  contains  many  large  and  elegant  brick  edifices, 
and  is  the  seal  of  a  beavy  business.  1  be  bridge  leading 
from  Morgan  street  across  Connecticut  river,  to  East  Hart- 
ford, is  a  costly  and  substantial  structure.  It  was  erected 
In  i  -■r.i.  and,  with  the  extensive  causeways  on  the  E.  aide 
of  the  liver,  cost  « 100,000.  it  was  partially  swept  away  in 
1818,  and  hnmcd.ately  rebuilt,  in  an  Improved  form.  It 
of  130  feet  each,  above  the  floor  of  the 
rong  braces,  and  covered,  for  a  de- 
fence from  the  weather.  It  rests  on  six  beavy  stone  piers 
and  two  abutment*,  and  has  a  convenient  draw  on  the  W. 
aide  of  the  river.  The  expense  of  re  building  and  repairs  in 
1818,  added  to  the  tint  cost,  made  Uie  whole  amount  to 
|1 50,000.  Commerce  street  runs  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  portion  ol  the  mari- 
time business.  Prospect  street,  extending  from  the  E.  side 
of  tltc  public  square  to  Arch  street  on  Mill  river,  and  par- 
allel to  Main  street,  coolains  some  elegant  residences,  at- 
tached to  which  are  tasteful  gardens.  Asylum  street,  ex- 
tending VV.  from  Main  street,  becomes  elevated  In  iu  YY. 
part,  and  contains  tunic  fine  buildings.  In  desirable  locations. 
Washington  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  occupies 
an  elevated  position,  and  has  some  tine  residences,  with  a 
Commanding  prospect,  (in  the  whole,  Hartford  is  substan- 
tially built, extensively  with  brick  ,  and  within  certain  limits 
U  ia  not  permitted  to  build  with  any  other  materials  thnn 
brick  or  stone.  Little  river  affords  some  valuable  water- 
power.  The  city  is  well  calculated  to  become  a  considera- 
ble commercial  capital.  Connecticut  river  has  been  made 
navigable  320  miles  above  it,  to  the  mouth  of  Wells  river,  in 
Newbury,  Vu,  aud  brings  lo  the  city  a  great  amount 
produce  from  the  ferule  country  through  which  it  flows. 
Blcniii  tow-boats  are  employed  in  towing  boats  as  far  us 
Bmitlcboro'  in  Vu,  but  generally  proceed  only  lo  Montague, 
Slav,. ;  und  two  steam  bouts  for  passenger*  ply  daily  be- 
tween Hartford  and  rspnngtield,  Mass.  A  lincol  two  steam- 
boats plica  daily  to  the  city  of  Mew-York  ;  and  a  number  of 
freight  vessels  ply  on  the  same  route,  among  which  are  two 
steam  freight  packets.  Two  steam  freight  packets  ply  also 
to  Philadelphia,  and  one  lo  Albany.   There  are  also  packet 

New-London,  Norwich,  Provi 
A  rail  rood  extends  38  miles  to 


Scotland,  and  Prance,  to  obtain  the  requisite  information , 
and  in  the  latter  country  was  particularly  successful.  Mr. 
Gallntidct  returned  to  the  U.  States  lo  Aug.,  1816.  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hainuel  CI  ere,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
had  been  for  several  years  a  successful  teacher  under  Hat 
Abbe  Sic. -ml  at  Paris.   The  great  intelligence  displayed  by 
Mr.  Clerc  aaton  " 
of  teaching  the 
the  subject,  and 
into  public  notice  and 
Gallaudet  ia  the  Instruction  of  the  institution,  which  »** 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  la  the  spring  of  leTZ. 
The  institution  rapidly  increased  from  7  pupils  to  140, 
which  has  since  been  rather  more  than  its  average  nam 
ber.   The  principal  building  is  130  feet  long,  50  feet  wide, 
aod,  including  the  basement,  4  stories  high,  besides  a  <" 
lory  in  the  attic.    Other  buildings  have  since  f 
the  principal  of  which  arc  a  dining- hi  It,  and 
the  male  pupils.    Attached  Wi  the  institution  arc  eight  ur  lea 
acres  of  land.  The  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  seven  assistants,  numbers  of  whom  have,  from 
time  U>  time,  become  teachers  in  other  similar  insUuiUons ; 
and  it  has  not  only  been  eminently  successful,  but  baa  cue 
tributcd  much  to  the  advancement  of  other  similar  instim 
lions.    In  addition  to  funds  granted  by  the  state,  and  cun- 
iributed  by  individuals,  the  United  Stairs  granted  a  town- 
ship of  land  iu  Alabama,  consisting  of  33,000  acres,  which 
coustiluies  a  permanent  fund,  and  enables  the  institution  u> 
afford  inslrm  turn  on  very  favourable  terms.    It  a>  aa  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  to  the  state,  and  to  the  country  ;  aad  the 
Inquisitive  traveller  will  And  great  pleasure  in  visiting  it. 
Not  leas  interesting  rind  important  is  the  Retreat  far  the 
Insane,  located  a  ndlc  and  a  quarter  sou  Urn  e*tcrl>  from  the 
stale-house.   The  situation  is  elevated,  and  uverloufcs  a 


f  wid 


to  Boston.  Albany, 
,  and  Fall  River,  i 


New-Haven,  on  which  cars  ply  daily  (Sunday  excepted), 
ted  with  a  su-oin  boat  line  lo  New- York  j  and  a  rail 
to  Springfield,  which  will  there  connect 
-road  to  Bosk*.    A  great  number  of  stage- 
at  which  the  arrivals  are  nu 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  State-house  is  conspicu- 
ous. It  stands  on  a  public  square  fronting  on  Main  street, 
surrounded  by  a  handsome  irun  railing,  and  ornamented 
with  trees.  The  fence  and  improv  ements  of  tltc  square  coal 
$10,000.  This  edifice  Is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  114  feel  long,  and  Including  the  porticoes,  70 
feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  54  feet  high.  The  two  porti- 
coes are  each  36  feet  by  17.  On  the  basement  floor  is  a 
large  hall,  extending  through  the  building;  on  the  left  of 
which  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  court  roooro,  and  on  the 
right  two  public  uthees,  occupied  by  the  treasurer  and  con- 
troller. On  the  same  floor  Is  the  office  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  school  fund.  On  the  second  floor  are  spacious  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  On 
the  second  floor,  m  the  portico  at  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, Is  a  room  occupied  tu  an  office  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
On  the  third  floor  are  several  large  rooms,  designed  for 
committee-rooms.  The  legislature  meets  here  on  each  al- 
ternate year,  the  odd  year*  at  Hartford.  The  City-hall  is 
a  large  and  commodious  building  of  the  Doric  order,  front- 
ing on  Market  street,  between  Kingslcy  and  Temple  streets. 
Washington  college  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding 
position.  In  the  8.W.  part  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Bliss 
and  College  streets.  It  has  two  edifices  of  freestone,  one 
148  feet  long,  43  feet  wide,  and  4  stories  high,  containing  48 
rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  87  feet  by  55,  and.  3  stories 
high,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  mineralogical  cabinet, 
philosophical  chamber,  laboratory,  and  recitation  rooms. 
II  has  a  massy  Doric  porUco  in  front,  and  a  cupola  in  lite 
rear  This  instilution  was  founded  iu  1H34,  has  a  president 
and  seven  professors  or  other  instructers,  175  alumni,  of 
whom  43  have  hewn  ministers  of  the  gospel,  73  students, 
and  G5<0  vols,  in  Us  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August.  Iu  philosophical  apparatus 
is  very  complete,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  a  boUrdral 
ttaril.  i.  are  connected  with  the  institution.  Il  is  under  the 
dire,  lien  (1f  the  Episcopalians.  The  American  Asylum  for 
Ihc  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  the  firm  intuitu- 
Mm.  «f  the  kind  established  in  the  t'l.Ued  Stales.  The  Kev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  its  first 
1070 


extent  of  interesting  scenery,  including  the  ferule  val- 
ley of  Connecticut  river,  and  the  steam-boats  und  reosakf 
which  tloal  upon  its  waters,  lite  grounds  around  the  build- 
ing, consisting  of  many  acn*.  are  handsomely  laid  out  ia 
walks,  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  extensive  gardens; 
and  the  site  was  selected  as  one  peculiarly  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention,  and  to  soothe  and  appease  the  morbid 
fancies  and  feelings  of  the  patients.  The  main  bui 
in  which  most  of  the  patients  are  accommoda 
feet  long,  fronting  I.  ,  and  consists  of  a  centre  building.  50 

■     .m,  wings 

"io. 


iwo  stories  high,  extending  N.  and  S„  ea 
30  feet  wide,  terminating  tn  end  build 
aad  3  sior.es  high.    Each  story  in  the 


tiding, 
is  354 

eeTby' 


divided  into  four  large  rooms,  afl 
toe  steward  and  family,  and  offices  for  the 
and  apothecary,  a  receiving  parlour,  i 
large  rooms  for  patients  who  wish  for  separate 
Each  story  in  the  wings  is  divided  into  i 
square,  opening  into  u  ball,  running  through  the 
tent  of  the  wing.  The  men  occupy  the  N.  wir 
female*  the  S.  The  Iwo  upper  stories  of  the 
the  third  story  of  the  end  buildings,  aflbrdi 
for  about  sixty  patients,  and  a  suitable  number  of 
ants.  In  these  are  placet)  the  curable  and  couval 
and  a  majority  of  these  patient*  eat  with  the  steward,  t 
ron.  and  assistant  physician.  Separated  at  the  disk 
40  feel  from  the  main  building,  by  a  yard,  are  two  i 
each  of  which  has  accommodations  fur  nine  patient 
an  attendant ;  in  these  are  placed  the  violent  aad  nony. 
The  Institution  has  rooms  for  about  ninety  patients,  besides 
the  large  rooms  In  the  centre  building.  An  elegant  carriage 
Is  exclusively  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  pa  ties  la, 
which  goes  out,  in  pleasant  weather,  usually  four  times  u 
day,  carrying  six  each  time  ;  thus  enabling  all  the  patients 
who  arc  desirous  or  able  to  ride,  lo  do  so  at  least  every 
other  dny.  Many  of  the  patients  labour  in  the  garden*  or 
gTounds,  or  In  a  joiners'  shop.  They  have  also  many  health- 
ful and  interesting  amusements.  There  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  acres  of  ground,  under  fine  cultivation,  which  con- 
tribute much  to  tlie  comfort  and  support  of  the  institution. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  establish- 
ment Is  the  employment  of  a  chaplain,  at  present  the  Be*. 
Thermos  II.  Gallandct,  late  principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum.  Every  evening  the  patients  and  attendants  as- 
semble, when  a  hymn  Is  sung,  a  portion  of  scripture  read, 
nnd  a  prayer  offend  by  the  chaplain.  On  Sunday  he 
preaches  lo  the  assembled  household.  These  service*  are 
found  to  have  the  matt  happy  influence  on  the  patients.  Tha 
chaplain  frequently  visits  and  converses  with  the 
at  their  rooms,  which  greatly  contributes  as  a  i 
lo  soothe  and  comfort  them,  and  essentially  conuibut 
their  recovery.  On  the  whole,  this  tnstitaUuu  is  a  a 
for  all  similar  Institutions. 

Tlie  Alheneum  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  the  Gothic . 
of  architecture,  on  Main  street,  and  is  downed  lot 
dale  the  -  Young  Men's  Irutttute.'-  the  •  " 
nnd  a  C«Ue»y  of  Painting.  Anni  e  ts>  f***<> 
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HARTFORD. 

H  in  ford,  the  "Charter  Oakrt  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
Il  u  «ui  to  be  still  kn  a  vigorous  Mate,  and  may  flourish  fur 
Uk  umnU  of  another  century.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  ele- 
vation, which  rises  above  the  8.  meadows,  a  few  rods  N.  of 


the  ancient  »cnt  of  the  Willys  family.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
respecting  this  tree  i»ays  lir.  Holmes,  in  his  American  An 
ulm  published  in  1H05>,  a  daughter  of  the  present  Secretary 
Will) s,  of  Connecticut,  wrote  U,  me  from  Hartford  :  "That 


our  right., 

ot  that 


standi  at  the  foot  of  Willys  hill.  The 

in  the  height  of  Its  glory.  Age 
IU  branches,  yet  It  t»  not  exceeded 
r  the  richness  of  its  foliage. 
41  (>TX  in  circumference,  and  near  7 
The  cavity  which  was  the  asylum  of  our 
r  the  root-sand  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
Within  lite  apace  ot  eight  years,  that  cavity  haselo- 
d,  as  if  it  hud  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  lor  whichit  had 
been  reared."  The  story  of  the  concealment  of  the  charter 
la  this  tree  is  familiar  to  every  person  who  has  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  usurpation  of  Andrus,  In  the  History  of  Con- 
necticut, or  that  ol  the  United  States.  This  charter  is  still 
u>  be  fnund  in  good  preservation,  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tar>  of  Stale  at  Hartford,  and  every  person  who  has  seen  it, 
will  recollect  the  likeness  of  Charles  II.  which  It  contain*, 
executed  li>  n  flourish  of  the  pen. 

Hartiord  coninina  thirteen  churches,  four  Congregntional, 
two  Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  L'ntversal- 
ist,  and  (Hie  Kunian  Cutlioiic.  one  African  Congregation- 
ali - 1.  and  one  African  Methodist.  Some  of  the  churches 
are  distinguished  for  their  elegant  architecture.  There  are 
Ave  banks,  one  of  which  has  a  brunch  at  Litchfield,  be- 
aide!)  a  bank  Its'  aavings.  with  an  uggregiite  capital  of  about 
gsi  i,-ii.i«ki  ;  nnd  four  insurance  companies,  with  a  total 
capital  oi  about  $l,OUiU»io  There  are  two  markets,  and 
an  arsenal,  the  tatter  a  little  without  the  bounds  of  the  city. 
The  oid  liurying  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  attached 
to  the  Orel  Congregational  church,  contains  monuments  of 
the  venerable  dead  from  the  first  settlement  of  tho  place ; 
and  though  there  arc  no  longer  interments  here,  It  has  been 
put  in  tine  order,  and  planted  with  tree*,  and  is  nn  Interest- 
ing plsce  of  resort.  The  new  bur>  tug  ground,  one  mile  N. 
Of  the  State-house,  is  spacious,  and  beautifully  laid  out 


HARTLAND. 

difficulty.  They  had  no  cover  but  the  heavens,  nor  any 
lodging*  bat  those  that  simple  nature  afforded  them.  *""" 
drove  Willi  them  160  head  of  cattle,  and  on  their  way 
ststed  by  the  milk  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  I 
through  the  w  Uderness  on  a  litter.  The  people  carried  their 
and  some  utensils.  They  were  nearly  a  fort- 
imey.   This  adventure  was  the  more  re- 


perhaps  the  iiandaomesi  cemetery  In  the  slue 
is  a  tine  one  at  New  Haven.    It  is  a  pluc*  i  f 

There  were  In  1840,  ten  commission  and  three  commercial 
houses  engaged  In  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  fJUKWWti ; 
245  retail  stores,  with  a  capitnl  of  $1.1)54 MM  ;  ait  lumber 

Crd«.  with  n  capiul  of  $7o.000 ;  live  furnaces,  capitnl 
4.UU0 ;  machinery  was  produced  to  |he  amount  of  ftusjo ; 
the  precious  metals  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
927.U00;  variuin  metal*  to  the  amount  of  $121,500  •  silk 
employed  a  capitnl  of  $311,000;  one  tannery,  capital  $5ta>; 
manufactures  of  leather,  capital  $130,370;  one  pottery,  cap- 
ital $12,1)00;  one  roncwalk,  capital  $601)0 ;  one  flouring 
mill,  one  grist-mill,  two  saw  mills,  capital  $43,01)0;  eleven 
priniing-ofilcea,  six  binderies,  one  daily,  ten  weekly,  and 
three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  m\  periodical*  employ- 
ed 191  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $43,775.  The  total  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  $578,195.  One  college  had 
79  students,  five  academies,  535  students,  eight  schools, 
l'2->-  scholars. 

The  Indian  name  of  Hartford  was  Svtkiap.  In  1(533  a 
com i inn)  of  Dutch  traders  from  New-Netherlands  'New- 
York)  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  house  at  what  has 
ever  since  been  called  [hitch  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
fiver,  which  they  called  the  Hirte  •/  (lood  Hopr,  and  erect- 
ed a  small  fort,  In  which  they  planird  two  cannon.  When 
William  Holmes  came  up  the  river.  In  1033.  to  establish  n 
trading  house  at  Windsor,  he  found  lhat  the  Dutch  had 
proceeded  up  the  river  before  him.  The  Dutch  forbid 
Holmes  going  Bp  the  river,  stood  by  their  camion,  and  or- 
dered him  to  strike  his  colours,  or  they  would  fire  upon 
him.  Holmes  taring  a  bold  .mil  resolute  man.  informed 
them  Hint  he  had  a  commission  from  the  governor  of 
Plymouth  to  go  up  the  river,  and  that  he  must  obey  his 
Disregarding  their  threats,  he  proceeded  up  the 
established  the  trailing  house.  The  Englksb  al- 
irded  tho  Dutch  as  Intruders,  nnd  claimed  that 


night  cm  their  journey, 
mnrkable.  as  many  of  this  company  were  persons  of  figure, 
who  had  lived  In  Englnnd  In  honour  and  affluence,  nnd  were 
entire  strangers  to  fatigue  and  danger.  A  church  was 
erected  as  early  as  1635.  as  appears  by  the  enrly  town 
records,  and  some  of  the  timber  of  the  first  home  is  snid  to 
be  still  in  existence,  a  portion  of  it  having  been  used  In  the 
construction  of  the  central  Congregational  church.  In 
1635  it  was  ordered  that  a  military  guard,  with  tw  o  charges 
of  powder  and  shot,  should  attend  at  every  meeting  for  re- 
ligious worship,  and  two  sergeants  were  to  oversee  llicni, 
and  keep  one  of  them  nut  as  n  sentinel.  In  1643  it  was  or- 
dered that  Mr.  Andrews  should  leach  Ihe  children  In  the 
school  one  year  nexi  ensuing,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1(343. 
and  that  he  shall  have  i..r  his  pains  £16;  and  lhat  the 
townsmen  shall  inquire  who  will  send  their  children,  and 
they  were  to  pay  nt  the  rale  of  twenty  shillings  a  year ; 
and  If  the  whole  should  not  amount  to  £'10,  what  was 
wanting  should  be  made  up  nt  the  town's  charges.  Those 
w ho  were  unable  to  pay,  were  to  be  supported  at  the  town's 
charge.  8uch  was  the  commencement  of  the  excellent 
school  system  of  Connecticut.  In  Oct.,  1743,  il  was  ordered 
that  if  nny  l>oy  should  be  found  playing  or  misbehaviug  in 
time  of  public  worship,  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  , 
he  should  be  corrected  before  the  congregation,  before  they 
depart ;  nnd  for  the  first  offence,  the  parents  or  masters 
were  allowed  to  correct  them.  If  they  chose.  It  was  fur- 
ther ordered  that  n  Ih*I1  should  be  rung  through  the  street, 
by  the  watch,  every  morning,  an  hour  before  break  of  day, 
and  lights  were  required  to  be  in  the  houses  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  from  Ihe  ringing  of  the  bell,  under  a  for- 
feiture of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  Ihe  informer,  and 
sixpence  to  the  town.  These  and  similar  regulations  may 
have  had  their  Influence  in  funning  Ihe  early  steady  habits 
of  Connecticut.  It  appears  that  in  IC30  there  were  127  land- 
holders kn  Ihe  place.  Hartford  was  Incorporated  as  a  city 
in  171*4.  It  is  at  present  divided  into  twelve  wards,  an" 
governed  by  a  mayor,  four  aldcrhien,  and  nineteen  commoi 
council-men.  with  two  city  sheriff  *,  a  treasurer,  a  city  derl 
a  collector,  an  nudiier,  nnd  a  recorder. 

lUKTroRn,  t.,  Susquehanna  eo„  Pa.  Drained  by  hronea 
es  of  Tunkhannork  creek.    It  contains  two  store*,  one  wool 


-  had  no  right  to  any  part  of  this  country, 
lish  - »  i [ i cm u  nt  in  Hartford  w*w  cwtntncnctfij 


in  1635.  by 
Newtown  (now 


body  of  the  settlers, 
I,  did  not  arrive  un- 


with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
til  the  following  year. 
Hooker.  Mr.  Stone,  and  about  100  men.  women,  and  chll 
dren.  took  their  departure  from  Cambridge,  nnd  travelled 
more  then  100  miles  through  a  hideous  and  trackless  wil- 
derness to  Hartford.  They  had  no  gnlde  but  their  compass, 
end  made  their  way  over  mountains,  through  swamps, 
.  and  rivers,  which 


len  factory,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw  mills,  i 
one  academy,  150  students,  ten  schools,  230  scholars.  Pop 
1179. 

Hartford,  p.  t., Washington  co..  N.  Y.,  14  m.  N.  Ssletn 
57  N.N.E.  Albany.  427  W.  Drained  by  branches  of  Woof* 
creek.  Organized  in  I7U3.  It  contains  three  churches,  ■ 
Presbyterian.  Baptist,  and  Universalkst ;  five  stores,  two  grist 
mills,  three  saw-mills ;  one  academy,  10  students,  acvei 
schools,  185  scholars.    Pop.  2164. 

Hartford,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Ohio  co.,  Ky.,  154  m.  W.S.W 
Frankfort,  696  \W  Situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Rough  cr, 
a  main  branch  of  Kentucky  river.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, jail,  several  stores,  and  300  Inhabitants. 

Hartford,  p.  t.,  Trumbull  co.,  0„  187  m.  N.E.  Colum- 
bus, 299  W.  Bounded  B.  by  Pennsylvania  line.  Drained 
by  Shenanpo  creek  and  lis  branches.  It  contains  two 
churches,  three  stores,  two  saw-mlUs ;  eleven  schools,  400 
scholars.   Pop.  1)23. 

Hartfokp,  t..  Licking  co.,  O.  It  has  six  schools,  360 
scholars.  Pop.  1355.  The  village  contains  two  churches, 
|  three  stores,  thirty  dwellings,  ana  about  180  inhabitants. 
Hartford,  v.,  Pulaski  co.,  fin.  Situated  on  the  E.  side 
of  Ocmulgec  river,  and  contains  twelve  stores,  and  thirty 
dwellings.  Sea-shells  are  found  in  large  quantities  on  tho 
hanks  of  the  river.  130  m.  distant  from  the  ocean. 

Hartford,  t.,  Pike  co.,  Mo-  If  has  one  i 
nrs.   Pop.  776. 

HARTLAND,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  snme  name,  44  m.  W.N.W.  Exeter,  and  190 
m.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.  11,030  acres.  Pop..  In  1831, 
2143.  It  Is  situated  in  a  bleak  dislrkct  close  to  the  borders 
of  Cornwall,  and  2  m.  from  Bristol  channel,  with  which  it 
Is  connected  by  a  steep  mad  that  leads  down  to  a  quay 
lying  under  the  cliffs,  and  much  frequented  by  fishermen. 
The  church,  which  stands  on  the  cliffs  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  is  a  large  building,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  In 
The  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  fishing  aiii 


sequence, 

came  a  seaport  bv  an  art  mnde  in  the  reign  of  E 
and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve.  In  a  fine  valley  near  It  is 
Hartlaod  Abbey,  formerly  a  monastery  of  Black  Canon*, 
but  now  converted  Into  a  modem  mansion.  N.W.  of  the 
is  Hartland  Point,  a  very  high  cliff,  forming  the  W. 
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boundary  of  Bldeford  bay  ;  and  near  it  Is  a  ridge  of  rock*  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  very  heavily.  Markets  on  Sat.; 
fain.  Easter  Wed.  and  Sept.  25,  for  cattle. 

Uartlam'.  p.  t..  Some  met  co..  Me.,  47  m.  N.  by  E.  Au- 
gusta, 642  VV.  A  main  branch  of  Sebnsliciiok  river  origin 
atcs  in  n  pond  in  lis  V  part.  Incorporated  in  1820.  It  has 
one  saw  mill,  right  schools.  432  scholars.    Pop.  1028. 

IIirtum  p.  L,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  62  in.  8.S.E.  Montpe- 
Her.  477  W.  Chartered  in  1761  by  N.  II.,  and  In  1766  by 
S.  Y.  Pirst  settled  in  1763.  Bounded  K.  by  Connecticut 
river.  Watered  by  Uuechec  river  and  Lull's  brook,  which 
afford  water-power.  It  contains  four  churches,  s  Congre- 
gational, Baptist.  Christian,  and  Universalis ;  six  stores, 
three  fulling-mills,  two  woollen  factories,  two  grist-mills, 
eight  sawmills,  two  tanneries ;  one  academy,  30  students, 
twenty  schools,  791  scholars.  Pop.  2341. 
IUktland.  p.  u.  Hartford  co.,  Ct,  34  m.  N.N.W.  Hart 
W.  Incorporated  in  1761.  Wntered  by  the  £. 
nch  of  Fnrnilngton  river.  It  contains  three  churches, 
i  Congregational  and  a  Methodist;  four  stores,  one  grist- 
mill, five  saw  mills,  one  tannery;  nine  schools,  179  schol- 
ars.  Pop.  1060. 

Habtlamd.  p.  t-,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  270  m.  W.  by  N.  Alba- 
ny, 410  W.  Organized  In  1812.  Drained  by  Johnson's  and 
Eighteen  Mile  creeks,  flowing  into  Lake  Onurio.  It  coo 
tains  two  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  four  saw  mills ;  one 
academy,  19  students,  eight  schools,  452  scholars.  Pop. 
8350. 

Habtlasd,  p.  tf  Huron  Co.,  O.,  9  m.  8.E.  Nor  walk,  106 
N.  by  E.  Columbus,  384  W.   It  has  five  schools,  155  schnl 
an.   Pop.  925. 

Hastlamp,  p.  I.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.,  52  m.  W.  by  N. 
Detroit.  571  W.  Unas  four  schools,  103  scholars.  Pop.  570. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  town,  par.,  and  seaport  of  England, 
co.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  at  the  mouth  » •  t  the  Tees,  17 
m  8.E.  Durham,  16  m.  S.  by  E.  Sunderland.  Area  of  par., 
840  acres.  Pop.  of  do,  in  1(01,  1250.  The  town  stands  on 
a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
neck  nt  the  N.  end,  which  at  high  water  assumes  acreacent 
shape,  stretching  8.  and  S.W.,  forming  a  nntuml  harbour, 
secure  from  the  E.  wind.  The  cliffs  towards  the  sea,  N. 
are  bold  and  abrupt,  and  their  summits  command  amagnifi 
cent  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  coasts  both  of  Durham  and 
Yorkshire.  The  town,  which  occupies  the  8.W.  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  consists  at  present  of  n  principal  street.  South- 
gate,  another  behind  It  rising  gradually  from  the  old  har- 
bour to  the  moor,  and  several  streets  crossing  them.  A  few 
>tlnr  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
bathers.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  as  the  old  Durham  gate 
and  the  ruins  of  walls  abundantly  testify.  The  church 
sunds  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  E.  end  of  Southgate,  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  at  different  periods.  Hartlepool 
Is  n  chnpclry,  ' 
was  separated 
ed  by  John  Cr 

children.  The  school  house  was  built  in  1790, 
present  annual  value  of  the  property  is  X28.  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  lown  arc  two  strong! v  fortified  batteries 
8.  of  which  is  the  chalybeate  spring.  The  old  harbour  Is 
now  choked  up,  and  wholly  useless,  except  to  the  fishermen. 
The  present  harbour,  which  lies  S.  of  the  town,  is  small, 
but  has  recently  been  much  Improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
pier,  150  yards  long,  floodgates.  Ate.,  affording  secure  shelter 
for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels.  Fishing  was  until  lately 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  described  as 
free,  honest.  Industrious,  and  much  attached  to  their  town ; 
since  the  opening,  however,  of  the  8.  Durham  coal-field, 
and  the  Clarence  railway.  Hartlepool  has  had  a  considera- 
ble shore  of  the  coal  trade ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  prospects  are  improving.  Hartlepool  was  governed 
by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  under  two 
charters,  granted  by  King  John  in  1200,  and  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1503;  but  the  power  of  the  corporation  was  destroy- 
ed hy  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  In  1834.  The  local  act  by 
which  the  town  Is  regulated  is  53  Geo.  Ill,  c.  35.  Markets 
on  Saturday :  fairs.  May  14.  Aug.  21.  Oct.  9,  and  Nov.  27. 

Hartlepool  U  a  very  old  town,  and  during  the  13lh  and 
14th  centuries  was  a  placo  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  It  furnished  five  ships  to  ibe  royal 
navy,  and  was  the  second  town  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham ;  in  later  times,  however,  until  very  lately.  It  has 
been  In  a  languishing  condition.  (Sartre*'*  Hut.  of  £)«r- 
lam  ;  Priv.  Inform.) 

HARTLEY,  p.  t.  Union  co.  Pa.,  the  postnfncc  is  called 
l!n.rile)  ton,  81  on.  N.  Harrisburg,  191  W.  It  contains  a  Lu- 
theran church,  three  stores,  one  forge,  two  fulling-mills, 
three  flouring  mills,  two  grist-mills,  ten  saw-mills,  one  oil 
mill,  one  tannery,  two  distilleries ;  seven  schools,  280  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  1866. 

HARTSGROVE,  p.  t.,  Ashtabula  co,  O.,  181  rn.  N.E. 
Columbus,  332  W.  Organized  in  1820.  It  has  one  store, 
«.ue  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill.  Pop.  553. 


dry  ,  dependent  on  Hart,  the  next  parish ;  but  it 
ated  a  few  years  ago.   The  free  school  was  fonnd- 
n  Crookes,  in  1742,  for  the  education  of  30  poor 
The  school-house  was  built  in  1790,  and  the 
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HART8VILLE,  p.  »„  Sumner  co..  Term.,  45  an.  H". 
Nashville,  648  W.  Situated  on  Goose  creek,  near  its  jaios- 
tion  with  Cumberland  river.  It  contains  une  church,  one 
female  seminary,  four  stores,  and  300  inhabitants. 

Haktsvillb,  v..  capital  of  Wright  co..  Mo.  Situated  oa 
the  N.  side  of  Wood's  fork  of  Gasconade  river. 

HARTW1CK,  p.  t-.  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y_  74  m.  W.  Alb 
367  W.  Drained  by  Husquehanna  river,  and  Otsego 
It  contains  four  churches,  a  Presbyterian.  MelhasaWC  &is 
list,  and  Lutheran;  seven  stores,  two  fulling  nui is.  ens 
woollen-factory  with  2616  spindles, 
saw  mills,  one  oil -mi II. 


te  Susquel 

«  Hartwick  Seminary"  of  the  Lutheran  ehurcli.  f.mr**«  * 
1816,  by  a  donation  of  I 
pher  Hartwick,  which 
and  1000  vols,  in  its  library. 

HARWICH,  a  markst  town.  pari,  bar.,  and  season  sf 
England,  co.  Essex,  hund.  Tendriug.  on  ■  point  of  loni  at 
the  S.K.  extremity  of  the  a-stuary  of  the  Skwir.  66  m.  E.NJF. 
London.  »*  m.  8.E.  Ipswich:  lot  51°  56  3B"  N-  long.  K 
17'  8"  E.  The  bor.  includes  the  parishes  of  St_  Ni<r>J» 
and  Dover  court.    Area,  2.060  acres.    Pop-,  in  1831.  42T 
There  are  three  principal  streets,  and  several  smaller  ibr 
houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  lown  is  well  paved,  and  I  a?  art 
with  gas.   The  church,  a  large  brtck  structure,  with  cuss 
buttresses  and  steeple,  was  erected  la  IB*!,  on  the  sstr  at ss 
older  building.   The  living  Is  a  perpetual  curacy.  Tas 
grammar  school  was  founded  In  1730,  for  32  boys,  snl  toe 
ma»tenrhip  has  usually  been  given  to  the  curate,  eiJi  a 
house,  and  n  salary  of  £40  a  year.   The  principal  rastrfx 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  jail,  and  custom- boose.  Tat 
old  gales  and  fortincatioos  were  demolished  during  the  tar 
civil  war,  and  there  are  very  few  trace*  of  them.   Tbe  har- 
bour of  Harwich  is  the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of  England: 
the  access  to  It  is,  however,  a  good  den  I  encumbered  »~kk 
nicks,  but  ships  properly  navkgnted  need  apprehend  aniUa- 
ger;  there  Is  water  to  float  the  largest  men -of  war.  sat'  ibt 
harbour  is  at  once  capacious,  safe,  and  eonimudson*.    It  ■ 
said  that  100  ships-of  war.  and  above  300  colliers,  have  bees 
anchored  here  at  the  same  moment.    The  excellence  of 
the  harbour,  and  its  convenient  situation,  made  Hsrwich 
be  selected  as  the  station  whence  the  packets  nsoafli  sailed 
with  the  mails  for  Hamburg  and  Helvoetsra.ro.   The  town 
is  defended  by  a  battery  and  by  I.nndguard  fort,  cm  the  on 
posite  side  of  the  estuary.  The  en t rarer  in  the  harbour  is 
indicated  by  two  light  houses  with  Axed  lights,  and  is  wet) 
buoyed.   The  sea  has  made  great  encroachments  oa  the 
peninsula  on  which  Harwleh  is  built ;  and  the  barvrr 
which,  when  constructed,  about  thirty  years  since,  bad  » 
considerable  space  of  ground  between  it  and  the  tea,  W  war 
partially  undermined.    (I.yeU't  (if  logy.  l„  4t\  3d  ed.. 

-  The  prosperity  of  Harw  ich  has  very  much  declined  V 
late  years.  During  the  late  war  with  France  it  was  at  s 
very  flourishing  condition,  owing  partly  to  the  bxlhu  •** 
strangers,  who  entered  and  quitted  the  kingdom  at  rati 
place  on  their  way  to  Hamburg  and  Helvoetsluv* :  as** 
to  the  convenience  of  Its  spacious  harbour.  Its  thnvir;  4sfr 
eries,  extensive  government  works,  and  the  large  garrt*«as 
kept  up  here  and  at  Landguard  fort.  Some  of  these  ^van- 
tages continued  to  a  certain  extent  while  t 
packets  to  Holland,  Germany  and  Sweden 
here ;  but  since  their  removal  (consequent  on 
adoption  of  steam  mail -packets),  a  great  diminution  ass 
taken  place,  and  the  fishery  has  almost  censed.  The  cesss 
of  ibis  is  shown  by  the  number  of  empty  nooses  ia  tkr 
town,  and  by  the  depreciation  in  value,  of  those  which  sat 
still  occupied  A  manufacture  of  cement  is  carried  oa  her . 
shipbuilding  Is  aim  carried  on  by  a  private  individual  was 
rents  the  government  dockyard,  and  the  town  derives  aces* 
benefit  from  the  visiters  who  frequent  it  in  the  barbing  srs- 
sons.  There  is,  under  the  circumstances,  little  probabtbl? 
of  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  town."  ( Mm:  fn>i 
Rep.)  There  belonged  to  the  port  of  Harwich,  in  liOtV  4 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  5572  Urns.  Harwich  vran  formrttv 
governed  by  a  Mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  twenty-far 
bead  burgesses,  under  the  authority  of  a  charter  granted  f 
James  1.  But  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  gov 
erned  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillor* 
Corporation  revenue.  In  1830,  £665.  Harwich  returned  rwt 
menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  ia  the  reign  of  Edward  III  ;  bntrac 
privilege  was  very  soon  withdrawn,  and  not  restored  titltbr 
12th  of  James  I.  The  franchise  was  vested  la  the  reside* 
members  of  the  corporation,  nnd  It  was,  in  fact,  a  ■east- 
nation  bor..  in  the  patronage  of  the  existing  povenuwrt 
Under  the  Reform  Act.  It  still  returns  two  mem*-,  and  it* 
limits  continue  unaltered.  Registered  elector*.  1st  JS3*-3 
167.  The  boundaries  of  the  mun.  and  pari.  bor.  are  co-ex- 
tensive, nnd  include  the  parish. 

The  town  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  in  the  tiaw 
of  the  I 
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wen  the  loeda  of  the  manor,  and  through  their  agraer  its 
chief  mun.  and  pail,  privileges  were  originally  obtained. 

HARVARD,  p.  U,  Worcester  co..  Ma*,  34m.  N.W. Boa- 
ton,  473  W.  Incorporated  In  1733.  It  contain*  several 
pond*  and  email  mill  stream*  flowing  into  Nashua  river, 
Which  bounds  it  on  the  W.  It  contains  three  churches, 
a  Congregational,  Unitarian,  and  Baptist.  In  the  N.E.  port 
of  the  town  is  a  society  of  Shakers,  about  900  in  number, 
who  have  a  church,  a  email  manufacturing  village,  and  a 
tract  of  well  cultivated  land.  The  town  contains  three 
■tores,  four  grist-mills,  four  saw-mill*,  three  paper-mills; 
nine  schools,  434  scholars.    Pop.  1571. 

Harwich,  p.  t-,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  89  m.  8.E.  Boston, 
460  W  Incorporated  in  1604.  Bounded  8.  by  the  Atlantic 
Herring  river,  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  afford*  water-power. 
It  contains  four  churches,  a  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  and  a 
Congregational ;  twelve  stores,  eight  grist-mills.  There  were 
made  in  1840,  9310  bushel*  of  salt  Most  of  the  Inhabitant* 
are  employed  la  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  It  has 
thirteen  schools,  1137  scholars.    Pop.  3030. 

BARWINGTON,  p.  t,  Mtchfleld  co.,  Ct.,  84  m.  W.  Han- 
ford,  334  W.  Incorporated  In  1837.  Bounded  W.  by  Nauga 
tuck  r.,  and  drained  by  Ita  branch  Lend  Mlrje  river,  and  small 
at  renin*.  It  contain*  a  Congregational  and  an  Episcopal 
church,  one  manufactory,  four  grist  mills,  eight  saw-mills, 
twelve  schools,  313  scholars.    Pop.  1301. 

BARZ  (St/ra  Htrcynia,  Tne  ).  a  mountain  chain  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  B.W.  frontier  of  Hanover,  connected  by  row 
Bills  with  the  Thuringer-watd,  a  W.  offset  from  the  Fenh- 
telgebrige,  the  great  centre  of  the  German  mountain  system. 
(£e«  GcaMAKT.)  It  extend*  farther  N.  than  any  other 
chain,  and  Immediately  at  It*  foot  commence*  the  great 
plain  which  stretches  N.  to  the  Baltic,  ami  from  tho  N.  sea 
It  Is  a  mas*  of 
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In  N.  Wales;  Its  length  is  about  GO  mM  and  average 
idth  84  m. :  area,  1350  so.  in.  Mansfeld  and  Seesen  are 
1  as  the  limits  of  the  Harz;  and  it  Is  divided  into 
ma  by  the  watershed  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe, 
which  takes  a  direction  from  s  s.  W  to  N.N.E..  and  cuts  the 
ranire  at  the  Brock  en  (3480  ft.).  The  higher  summit*  are 
N.W.  of  the  Bmckea,  and  this  section  is,  therefore,  called 
the  Upper  Harx.  It  contains  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of 
the  range,  and  its  forests  consist  of  pines  and  other  resinous 
^rees.  It*  chief  summits  are  the  Hemriehshohe,  3400  ft., 
and  the  Konigsberg,  3307  ft.  The  lower  Hnrz,  which  lies 
K  of  the  Brock  en.  is  much  less  elevated,  and  it*  sides,  cov- 
ered with  oaks,  beerhes,  and  other  dociduou*  trees,  are  re- 
markable for  beautiful  scenery.  The  hills  flanking  its 
range,  and  beyond  Its  strict  limits,  are  called  the  F'ar-asrx. 
The  geologies!  composition  of  the  Harz  I*  granitic,  overlaid 
by  grauwackc  and  clayslatc.  In  which  the  mineral  wealth 
is  wholly  found.  The  Vor-hnrx  is  composed  of  the  flotz,  or 
old  red-sandstone  formation.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
Harz  are  considerable ;  and  it  Is  mid  to  furnish  annually 
HQ, 000  quintals  of  lead,  1700  quintals  of  copper.  KT>  quintals 
of  silver,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  iron.  {$**  Haxovkr.) 
These  return*  appear,  however,  to  be  quite  insignificant, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  given  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  Harz.    (Bruruiert ;  Oarer*.  i>r.) 

HASLEMERE.  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  ehapelry  of 
England,  par.  Chlddlncfold,  in  the  8.W.  angle  of  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Gudalming,  40  m.  8.YV.  London,  and  17  m.  N.  Chi- 
chester. Pop.  fa  1831,  849  (being  a  decrease  of  43  since 
1821).  The  towa,  only  partly  paved,  and  not  lighted,  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  of  a  wide  main  street, 
crossed  by  two  others,  at  the  Intersection  of  which  is  an  an- 
cient liking  towajiall.  Th1edhJ,u,,c,  B7,h8PhrrXn>,d 

dences.  The  church  is  ancient,  with  a  low  square  tower : 
the  Independents  have  a  chapel ;  and  there  is  a  good  na- 
tional school.  This  place  once  possessed  rather  extensive 
manufactures  of  silk  and  crape ;  but  these  have  disappeared : 
but  It  has  still  some  large  paper-mills  about  1  m.  distant. 
Its  importance  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  alteration 
of  the  London  and  Portsmouth  road,  which  withdrew  from 
It  the  traffic  Incidental  to  a  great  thoroughfare.  Market* 
(ill  provided  and  thinly  attended)  on  Tuesdays;  fain  for 
cattle.  May  13,  and  Sept.  80.  This  small  nnd  unimportant 
town  sent  two  meats,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  37th  of  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  disfranchised.  The  electors  were  the  burgage  holders ; 
bat  it  was.  in  fact,  a  mere  nomination  bor.  of  the  Eirl  of 
Lonsdale,  the  chief  proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN,  a  market  town  and  ehapelry  of  Eng- 
land, par.  Whaliey,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn.  160  m. 
N.N.W.  London,  and  7  m.  8.E.  Blackburn.  Area  of  chap. 
4430  acres;  pop.,  m  1831,  7776.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Most  part  of 
tho  houses  are  of  stone  ;  and  It  ha*  the  appearance  of  in- 
dustry and  prosperity.   The  church  is  modern,  with  aa  old 


free  school,  having  a  scanty 
furnishes  instruction  to  about  fifty, 
town  i  which  in  1831  had  doubled  Itself 
tribu table  to  the  Introduction  of  the 
which  now  employs  the  bulk  of  the  working  cl 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  staple  of  toe  town.  The  mills,  ice.  of 
Haslingden,  arc  not  distinguished  in  the  return*  of  Whaliey 
par. ;  but  about  4000  people  of  both  sexes  are  mid  to  be  cm 
ployed  in  manufacturing  Industry.  Haslingden  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  11  parishes.  Th* 
surrounding  country  abound*  in  good  building  stone,  am* 
slate  is  quarried  about  1  ra.  S.  of  the  town. 

HAS8ELT,  a  towa  of  Belgium,  pmv.  Limburg,  cap.  ar 
rond,  on  the  Demer,  144  m.  W.N.W.  Maestricht.  Pop., 
whh  commune  (1837),  7316.  It  Is  well  built,  and  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls  In  1883.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  chief 
courts  aad  civil  authorities  fur  the  Belgian  dlv.  of  the  prov, 
and  has  several  churches  and  hospitals,  a  college,  prison, 
numerous  distilleries,  a  large  salt  refinery,  with  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  madder,  and  two  weekly  markets.  ( Vtndcr- 
matlrn.  Pnv.  Arsiasatr*;,  Ax.) 

HASTINGS,  a  cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Sussex,  rape  same  name,  54  m.  8.S.E.  London, 
and  38  m.  E.  Brighton  ;  lat.  50°  53*  N.,  and  long.  0°  37  E 
Pop  of  town  and  port  in  l-n,  10,087.  It  Is  pleasantly  situ 
ated  in  a  vale,  surrounded  on  ever}'  side,  except  towards  the 
sea,  by  hills  and  cliffs,  the  latter  or  which  abut  E.  of  the 
town,  close  on  the  shore,  those  on  the  W.  sloping  mora  to- 
wards the  interior;  and  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  mild  elimate, 


commodatlon  of  visiters,  and  the 
has  been  much  improved  by  the  removal  of  i 


»S 

old 

whieh  obstructed  the  sea  view.  The  two  par. 
churches  are  ancient  structures ;  but  an  elegant  new  church 
stands  In  Pclham  Crescent,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Chichester :  there  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wcsleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other  dissenters. 
There  Is  a  handsome  town-hall.  A  grammar  school,  found- 
ed in  1619,  I*  attended  by  upwards  of  100  boys ;  and  there 
is  a  free  school  for  70  boys  and  30  girls,  with  nn  endowment 
for  apprenticing  them :  the  various  Sunday  schools  furnish 
instruction  to  about  900  children.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  town-hall  and  custom-house:  there  me  also  exten- 
sive baths,  well-assorted  libraries,  a  handsome  assembly- 
room,  a  theatre,  a  literary  institution,  and  a  ravings'  bank. 
Races  were  established  in  1837.  The  suburbs  are  very 
beautiful,  furnishing  delightful  drives  and  walks ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  U  m.  W.  I*  the  village  of  St  l^cnuard's. 
built  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  comprising 
a  fine  church,  a  large  market-place,  and  many  hanJaotoe 
house*  and  villas,  occupied  during  the  season  by  people  of 
property  and  fashion.  The  trade  of  Hastings  seems,  from 
the  charters,  to  have  been  once  very  extensive ;  and  Its 
port  or  suae  was  anciently  protected  by  a  pier,  destroyed  by 
a  storm  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  rebuilt.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  fish  are  taken,  nnd  sent  to  the  London 
market ;  a  good  deal  of  boat  building  is  also  carried  on,  and 
is  extensively  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 


mun.  gov.  of  the  totvn,  which  was 


being  divided  into  three  ward*.  Petty  and  quarter  sessions 
are  held  here,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  recorder  presides. 
Hastings  has  sent  two  raems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  43d 
of  Edward  III.,  the  franchise,  till  the  Reform  Act,  having 
been  vested  In  all  resident  freemen  (made  so  by  birth  or 
election)  not  receiving  alms :  the  number  of  electors  being 
small,  it  had  for  many  years  been  a  mere  nomination  bor.. 
In  the  patronage  of  the  government  for  the  time  being.  The 
present  pari.  bor.  comprises  the  town  and  port,  the  liberty 
of  the  Sluice,  and  a  detached  part  of  the  par.  of  St  Leo- 
nard's.  Reg.  electors,  in  1838-39,  033. 

Hastings  Is  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  having  already.  In 
the  time  of  Athelstan,  attained  such  Importance  as  to  be 
made  the  residence  of  a  mint-master.  On  the  edge  of  the  W. 
cliff  are  the  walls  of  an  ancient  castle,  apparently  of  great 
strength,  and  the  traces  of  wslls  indicate  the  towa  to  have 
been  fortified :  on  n  hill  E.are  banks  nod  trenches,  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  William  the  Norman  during  his 
contest  with  Harold  II.,  which  terminated  the  Saxon  dynasty. 
Its  subsequent  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
cinque  ports,  among  which  it  ranked  first.  These  trading 
towns,  which  were  selected  from  their  proximity  to  T 
3  Y  1073 
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HATCHY. 

tad  early  superiority  in  navigation,  to  assist  tn 
the  realm  against  invasion,  werm  rested  with 

Cvileges  front  a  very  early  period.  The  porta  are 
mney,  Hythe,  Dover.  Sandwich,  Wlnchelsea,  and  Rye: 


HAVANNAH. 


particulars**^  Sandwich^ln  early  limes  they* furnished 
among  litem  nearly  all  the  ahiuplng  required  by  the  Male, 
and  even  alter  the  formation  of  a  national  navy,  were  eotn- 
uellcd  to  assist  H  with  their  ve»*els.  In  the  Unie  of  Edward 


peilcd  to  aa*l»t  H  with  their  vessels.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  they  were  required  to  provide,  fully  equipped,  at  their 
own  coat,  57  ships,  SI  of  which  were  furnished  by  Hus- 
tings. 

In  return  for  these  services,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
rendered,  except  formally  at  coronations,  these  corporate 
towns,  blether  with  22  others  suliordlnale  to  them,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  exemption  from  service  on  county  juries  and 
Id  the  militia,  and  the  power  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, even  in  capital  cases,  in  courts  peculiar,  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  lord  warden.  These  exclusive  privileges 
were  suffered  to  continue,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  even  of  the  town*  themselves,  till  the 
Pari,  and  Mun.  Reform  Acts  reduced  them,  with  the  rcser 
viilion  of  the  sessions  -court  and  the  exemption  from  serving 
on  county  juries,  to  the  level  of  other  towns  posiesstng  a 
really  equal  importance.  Dallateay'i  Su».;  Pari.  Hrv..  A-c. 

Has  tiros,  p.  |„  Oswego  Co.,  N.  v.,  ISO  m.  WWW.  Al- 
bany, 371  W.  Organized  in  1*25.  Hounded  8.  by  Oneida 
river,  the  outlet  of  Oneida  lake.  Drained  by  Salmon  creek. 
It  contains  sjz  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  tlx 
*aw-mills,  one  academy,  48  students,  twenty-two  sch<x>ls, 
519  scholars.   Pop.  1083. 

H  astiso-  p.  U,  capital  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.,  144  m.  YV.  by 
N.  Detroit,  G09  W.   VVatered  by  Thornapple  river,  which 
afford*  water-power,  on  which  is  a  village.  It  contains  one 
«a w  -mill,  three  schools,  45  scholars.   Pop.  379. 
HATCHY,  river,  Tenn.,  rises  In  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
1  in  M'Nairy  co.,  Tenn., and  flows  N.W.  and  W.  until  by 
urve  to  the  8.VV.  It  enters  Mississippi  river,  above  the 
Bluff.   It  is  about  1U0  m.  long,  and  is 

in  the 


about  00 


i  in  the  year, 

rfsSttS*1  H 

difficulty  la  a  good  stage  of  the  water, 
at  low  water,  is  from  3  to  12  ft,  and  its 
regit. 

HATFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Hertford, 
linn. I.  Broadwater.  Area  of  par.  12,700  acres ;  pop.  of  do. 
in  1831,  35113.  The  town  Is  situated  near  tho  sea,  18  m. 
N.N.W.  London,  and  7  m.  E.  St.  Albans.  Tin-  place  wns 
granted  in  the  10th  century*  to  the  Abbey  of  Ely ;  and  on 
the  conversion  of  the  latter  Into  a  bishopric,  the  manor- 
house  became  a  palace  of  the  bishops,  whence  it  has  been 
called  Bishops  Hatfield.  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  bishop's  palace  for  some  time  previously  to  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  was  very  much  attached  to  the 
place,  prevailed  on  I  he  bishop  of  Ely  t<>  alienate  it  to  the 
crown,  in  exchange  for  other  property.  In  the  succeeding 
reign,  James  I.  exchanged  the  manor  of  Hatfield  with  hi* 
minister,  Robert  (recti.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  fur  the  manor  and 
park  nf  Theobald*.  Its  new  master  erected  the  present 
magnificent  quadrangular  mansion,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  baronial  building*  of  that  nge.  A  few  years 
since  it  was  materially  injured  by  fire ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
stored with  great  taste,  quite  In  the  old  style.  The  town  Is 
small,  and  unimportant;  It  has  a  handsome  church,  with 
an  embattled  lower,  and  a  burial-place  of  the  Salisbury 
family.    (Ckauneej/' t  Herifordihirt.) 

UaTfiicld.  p.  tn  Hampshire  co..  Mas*.,  97  tn.  W.  Boston. 
384  W.  Chartered  in  1070.  Watered  by  Mill  river.  A 
bridge  aero**  Connecticut  river  connects  it  with  Hadley.  It 
contains  a  Congregational  church,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill, 
four  saw  mill*,  six  schools,  385  scholars.  Pop.  933. 
Hatfield.  t„  Montgomery  co^,  Ptu  «4  m.  N.W.  Phila- 
Watered  by  Nlshnrolny  and  Towamcnsing  creeks. 


H.VITKRAS.  cape,  N.C.   It  is  on  theS.E.  point  of  an 

It  is  t/ic  i\n  'ill  of  !i *i s  ■ 1  't  1  (  t    Qtid  Iuih  oct* mrioticd 
many  shipwrecks.   Lau  35°  15'  N..  long.  75°  30'  W. 

HAVANNAH.  or  HAVANA  (Span,  /faftaiui.  "the  har- 
bour''), a  large  and  flourishing  marit.  and  commercial  city, 
the  cap.  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and.  perhaps,  next  to  New- 
York,  the  greatest  emporium  In  the  VV.  hemisphere.  It 
stands  on  the  N.W.  const  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side 
of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world :  lat.  23°  8*  15" 
N..  long.  83°  22'  45"  W. 

The  pop.  of  the  city  of  Havannah  and  suburbs,  at  th«  un- 
dermentioned periods,  was  ascertained  tn  be  as  follows: 
'  Sec  table  at  the  top  of  next  column.] 

To  the  pop.  in  1637  must  be  added  the  pop.  of  the  hospi- 
tals and  prisons,  the  garrison,  and  strangers,  making  the 
about  113400;  and  the  total  pop.  is  now  probably 
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not  far  short  of,  if  It  do  not  exceed.  135,000.  ( 

KsiMt  PsittifU*,  Arc.  ;  Tumbmit't  I  *ba.  p.  90S.) 

From  iu  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  tat 
gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and  excellent  harbour,  Cst 
Havannah  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  tor  the  ana 
Important  marit.  station  in  the  W.  Indies.  Fur  a  bang  prrc* 
it  engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Cab*  j  feat 
since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  system,  vurksas  psa 
(such,  for  Instance,  as  that  of  Maianzasi,  that  were  turO 
known  thirty  years  ago,  have  become  places  of  great  cas> 
merclal  importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  esxeasaeat 
of  the  Havannah  is,  therefore,  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  tie 
freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  weahk 
and  pop.  in  the  city,  and  generally  throughout  the  aasat 
The  port  of  Havannah  is  the  finest  in  the  W.  Irwin*,  sot 
one  of  the  best  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  entrasxe  t 
narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  obstracox 
of  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  Into  a  magiiilsnai  bar 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  large  ships  ;  vesweU  of  u>i 
greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the  quays,  TV 
city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and  on  the  W.  ssda  of  a* 
bay ;  the  suburb  Regie  is  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Man 
and  Punts  castles,  the  former  on  the  E.  and  the  bsaer  as 
the  W.  aide  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  str.isgr? 
fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city ;  the  citadel  is  also  a  Some 
of  great  stre ngth^^and  fortifications  have  been  erected  cs 

port.  The  city-proper,  which  stands  upooU^el  'grsT-I " 
about  2100  yds.  in  length  by  1300  broad,  and,  even  is  iolt 
contained  less  than  half  the  total  pop.  It  Is  tenanted  co 
the  W.  by  a  ditch  and  glacis  from  iu  suburbs  of  t**l<*4 
Guadalupe,  Jesus-Maria,  Ccrro,  and  Hereon.  Wlthta  tn* 
walls,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  snostJy  Bap*  red 
but  in  the  suburbs,  particularly  Sulud,  thev  are  aider  and 
better  laid  out.  The  Havannah  was  formerfr  very  math 
exposed,  in  the  autumn,  to  the  ravages  of  the  yehow  fever, 
owing  partly  to  the  filth  of  the  city,  the  want  of  comtnee 
sewers,  and  the  contiguity  of  marshes;  but  of  late  years, 
tbe  cleanliness  and  police  of  all  parts  of  the  town  hate 
been  very  materially  improved,  and  fever  is  much  lea 
prevalent  and  falsi.  The  houses,  within  the  wails,  are  all 
of  stone ;  without,  they  ore  of  various  materials.  The  pub- 
lic edifices,  such  as  the  cathedral,  government  bouse,  ad- 
miralty, arsenal,  general  postoroce,  and  royal  tobacco  tat- 
lory,  are  less  remarkable  for  beauty  than  aoiidlry  of  csn- 
struction.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains  the  ssae 
of  Columbus,  removed  thilher  from  St.  DonUngu  tn  I?m 
there  ore  nine  par.  churches,  six  others  connected  \»  as  *-» 
pilots  and  military  orders,  five  chapels  or  hermit* ye*,  c lists 
convents,  a  university,  two  colleges,  a  botanic  garden,  sas 
tomical  museum  and  lecture  rooms,  an  academy  of  psunosc 
a  school  of  navigation,  and  above  seventy  ordinary  «ci»,ic« 
for  both  sexes.  Tbe  charitable  institutions  coo***  of  tb# 
lUua  Heal  At  Bmrjuentia,  a  penitentiary  or  magdoles  an 
lum,  a  foundling  asylum,  and  seven  hospitals,  one  of  tried 
comprises  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Cass  Htal  also  bus  trekc 
its  walla  two  other  lunatic  asylums,  with  about  Idv  ft 
tients,  a  hospital  fur  the  aged  and  infirm,  boys'  and  rvli 
schools,  ate.  Tbe  revenues  of  this  institution,  derived  tmr 
lauded  and  household  property,  donations,  FO.bsrr.poom 
government  grants,  taxes  on  the  flour  Imparted  at  Ai 
Havannah  and  Matanzas,  on  public  billiard  tables.  ,tt4  -i 
places,  a  [.oil  tax,  and  various  other  sources,  amount  to  t;sa 
55.0IH)  to  tiu.OOO  dollars  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  suss  a 
annually  expended  an  objects  of  the  charity.  There  arr 
three  theatres.^  an  nmphil 

are  at  the  S.  extre 


are  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  city.  In  the  latter,  n*Xj+m 
ships  of  the  line,  twenty  two  frigates,  seven  packet  ate 
and  many  war  brigs  and  schooners  have  been  built.  Tot 


w-mllls  there  are  turned  by  water  fn 
which  also  supplies  the  shipping  in  the  port. 

At  the  village  of  Casa  Blanco,  on  the  opposite  ski-  . 
harbour,  there  are  also  some  wharfs  and  «hipvnrsK  k 
which  vessels  of  oil  classes  may  be  laid  up.  fitted  out,  ar  at 
paired.  This  village  is  notorious  as  the  resort  of  i 
frequenting  the  Havannah,  at  whkh  port  a 
n  ii  in  bur  of  the  slaves  brought  into  Cuba  arc  landed.  Pel 
accounts  of  the  principal  articles  nf  Import  and  export  at  tot 
Havannah.  the  amount  of  duties  levied  on  Spanish  sas 
foreign  trading  vowels,  Ice.  tte  Cuba.  The  following  tabs* 
shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee  exported  from  it« 
Hi.i.  ".is  cifying  the  countries  to  svfuri 
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The  quintal  of  4  arroba*  contain*  101J  lbs.  English;  the 


arroba  of  wine  or  spirits  =  nearly  4-1  English  galls.;  the 
r»nega  =  nearly  3  bushels;  and  the  vara  =  945  English 
yard :  the  dollar  la  worth  about  4#.  fid.  The  markets  of  the 


city  are  well  furnished ;  In  the  year  1819,  the  consumption 

brandy,  milk,  eggs, 
piastres ;  and  pro- 
ntry  by  2000  beast* 
railway  connecting  the  Havannah  with 
Guinea,  a  town  45  m.  inland,  was  completed  in  1839. 

The  Havannab  is  an  episcopal  see,  the  seat  of  the  provin- 
cial government,  and  the  residence  of  nil  the  colonial  au 


thorltles,  except  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
which  sit  at  Puerto  Principe.  The  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  have  consuls  resident  at  this  city.  It  has 
nn  extensive  manufacture  of  cigars,  for  which  it  is  widely 
celebrated;  its  other  manufactures,  of  coarse  woollens, 
straw  hala,  fee.,  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

This  city  was  founded  in  151 1,  by  Diego  Velasquez;  it 
was  taken  by  a  French  pirate  in  1563;  afterward*  by  the 
English,  French,  and  buccaneers;  and  again  by  the  English 
In  176*2,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
1763.  [Humboldt's  Kit  mi  Politique  tur  I' hie  do  Cuba.; 
TnmbmlCg  Cuba  ;  Pari.  Report*., 

Havakha.  p.  v.,  Catharine's  t.,  Chemung  co.,  V  V.,  194 
in.  W.S.W.  Albany,  389  VV.  Situated  on  Catharine's  creek, 
the  inlet  of  Senaca  lake,  3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
Chemung  canal.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  Methodist 
find  Presbyterian,  ten  stores,  two  grist-mills,  one  saw  mill, 
one  plaster-mill,  on  a  stream  flowing  from  a  high  hill  from 
the  W'  ,  with  three  cascades,  and  n  total  fall  of  100  ft  It 
has  100  dwellings,  and  about  700  Inhabitant*. 

Havahna.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Mason  co..  III.,  45  in.  X.N.W. 
Springfield.  825  W.  Shunted  on  the  E.  side  of  Illinois  river, 
directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.    It  has  an  elo- 


vated  situation,  50  ft  above  the  highest  floods  In  the  river, 
and  contains  a  court-house  and  a  number  of  stores  and 
dwellings.  It  is  well  situated  to  receive  the  trade  of  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country  on  both  side*  of  the  river. 

HAVERFORD  WEST  (called  by  the  Welsh  Hflfordd), 
a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  river-port,  and  co.  of  Itself  in  8. 
Wales,  locally  in  the  co.  Pembroke,  of  which  it  is  cap.,  on 
the  Cleddy,  near  where  It  falls  Into  a  creek  stretching  from 
the  N.  side  of  Milfi.nl  Haven.  905  m.  W.  by  N.  London, 
and  38  m.  W.  by  8.  Caermartlien.  The  co.  of  the  town, 
which  extends  over  a  considerable  district,  had.  In  1831,  a 
pop.  of  3915 ;  but  in  consequence  of  addition*  made  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  the  pop.  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  amounted. 
In  1831,  to  about  45tHJ.  This  town  "  is  disposed  In  a  very 
picturesque  manner  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  very 
steep  hills :  the  river  Cleddy  passes  through  its  E.  part,  ter- 
minating in  the  creek.  Its  position  give*  It  an  irregular  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  street*  and  want  of 
proper  pitching  and  paving,  deprive  it  of  an  air  of  respecta- 
bility which  the  number  of  good  shops  nnd  houses  would 
otherwise  secure  It."  {Hound,  and  M.  Bound.  Reps.)  It 
ha*  lately  been  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  High  street 
arid  Market  street,  however,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
menU  in  paving,  are  still  dangerously  steep.  The  hand- 
somest of  the  churches  Is  St.  Mary's,  a  cathedral-like  struc- 
ture of  pointed  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  large  square 
tower.  St.  Martin's  is  an  extensive  and  lofty  structure,  appa- 
rently an  nppenilage  to  the  castle,  and  has  a  tower  and  spire. 
Outside  the  town,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  St.  Thomas's, 
said  to  have  been  built  in  1225 ;  and  there  is  a  low  turn- led 
church  at  Prendergait.  There  are  several  chapels  for  Meth- 
odist*, Presbyterians,  Baptist*,  and  the  Society'  of  Friends. 
A  charity  school,  for  clothing  and  educating  24  boys  and 
18  girl*,  was  founded  in  1684 ;  and  a  free  grarrunor-school 
waa  established  in  1614,  and  endowed  with  lands  (now  let 
for  £90  yearly),  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  sons  of 
poor  burgesses.  The  town-hall  i*  a  rospectable  building, 
but  placed  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  St.  Mary's  church. 
A  market  house,  built  by  the  corporation,  was  opened  In 
1825.  A  good  and  well-conducted  modem  jail  stands  on  the 
green,  near  Bt  Thomn  " 
the  ruined  keep  of  an 
of  mi  old  priory  of 


.  Overhanging  the  town  is 
;  and  within  the  precincts 
<.  some  ruin*  of  which  are 


C standing,  a  dockyard  and  quay*  have 
the  convenience  of  the  shipping. 
"  Haverford  west  is  principally  occupied  by  shopkeepers, 
mechanics,  and  persons  of  moderate  independent  fortunes, 
for  whom  the  cheapness  of  the  place  is  an  attraction.  Pro- 
visions are  cheap ;  house-rent  is,  however,  not  v 
as  com i«i red  with  this  part  of  Wale* ;  perhaps  It  < 
be  more  accurate  to  state  that  the  houses  of  gentle 
here  are  on  a  very  respectable  scale ;  so  that  though  he. 
are  found  to  have  large  rents,  they  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, dear.  Workmen'*  wages  are  low  ;  those  of  good  me- 
chanics averaging  from  14*.  to  20*.  weekly.  The  lower 
orders  use  culm  or  coal  mixed  with  clay  for  firing ;  and 
this  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  about  3  m. ;  coals  of  the 
better  sort  being  brought  by  water  from  Newport  and  Liv- 
erpool. Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  at 
spring  tides;  but  at  neaps,  vessel*  much  exceeding  thirty 
tons  cannot  come  up.  Hard  coal,  for  malting,  is  exported 
to  the  8.  coast  of  England,  and  even  to  London ;  shop 
goods  are  brought  by  water ;  and  about  half  a  dozen  tim- 
ber-ships unlade  here  in  the  year.  Butter  and  oats  are  ex- 
ported ;  but  the  most  important  native  commodity  is  the 
cattle,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  sold  for  the  English 
market.  The  custom-house  is  subordinate  to  that  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  Oa  the  whole,  the  place  is  certainly  increas- 
ing and  improving."  (Part.  Bound.  Rtp.)  A  large  pnper- 
niill  is  the  only  manufactory  of  importance  within  the 
town,  the  traffic  of  which  has  much  decreased  since  the 
Irish  steam-packet*  have  ran  from  Bristol  instead  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven. 

Haverfordwest  was  first  chartered  in  the  reign  of  Rich 
nrd  H. ;  but  Its  governing  charter,  down  to  the  passing  o> 
the  Municipal  Reform  Art  in  1835,  was  that  granted  In  7 
James  1.  The  bor.  la  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  three 
other  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillor* :  corporation  rev- 
enue In  1838,  £554.  Haverford  west  has  sent  one  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  ln- 
hab.  of  the  town  and  co.  paying  *cot  and  lot,  and  In  the 
burgesses,  who  became  so  by  birth,  servitude,  or  election. 
The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor., 
by  adding  to  the  old  bor.,  or  town  and  co.  of  Haverford- 
west, portions  of  the  par*,  of  Prendergast  and  Ugmaston  : 
towns  of  Fishguard  and  Narbertii  were  then  also  made 
contributory  boroughs.  Registered  electors  in  the  three 
boroughs,  in  1840-39,  718.  The  assizes  and  quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  ;  fair*  for  horse*  and  live  stock,  May  12,  June  12, 
July  18,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  18.  This  town  was  anciently  the 
cap.  of  the  Flemish  possessions  in  Pembrokeshire.  Its 
cnstle  was  erected  by  Gilbert  do  Clare,  first  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  the  14th  century. 

HAVERFORD,  p.  t-.  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  95  m.  S.E.  Har- 
rlsburg.  8  m.  W.N.W.  Philadelphia.  137  W.  Bounded  W. 
by  Darby  creek.  Watered  hy  Cobb's  creek.  It  contains 
three  stores,  one  lumt*rr-vard,  one  fulling-mill,  two  wool- 
len-factories, one  cotton  factory,  with  150  spindles,  three 
grist-mills,  three  saw-mills;  one  college,  78  students,  three 
schools,  295  scholars.   Pop.  1139. 

HAVERHILL,  p.  t,  semi  capital  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H., 
70  m.  N'.N.W.  Concord,  515  W.  Incorporated  In  1764. 
Bounded  W.  by  Connecticut  river.  Watered  by  Hazen's 
and  Oliverian  brooks.  On  the  latter  Is  the  v.  called  Hav- 
erhill Corner,  containing  a  court-house,  jail,  banking-house, 
an  academy,  a  Congregational  church,  a  printing  office,  it- 
suing  n  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  slxtv  dwellings, 
many  of  them  handsome,  all  ranged  round  an  oblong 
square.  The  town  contains  six  stores,  four  grist  mills, 
nine  saw-mlll»,  two  tanneries ; 
Pop.  3784. 

HAVES.  Bit 

ton,  403  W. 

rimnc  river,  across  which  I 

ft.  long,  connecting  It  with  Bradford.  At  the  bridge  at  the 
bead  of  sloop  navigation  on  Merriraac  river,  is  a  handsome 
village,  containing  four  churches,  a  Congregational,  a  Bap- 
tist, Unitarian  and  Universal  l«  t,  a  bank,  thirty  stores,  and 
300  dwellings,  many  of  then  targe  and  elegant.  Four 
mile*  below  I*  another  bridge  across  the  Merrimac,  1000  ft 
long,  where  Is  a  village  containing  a  Baptist  church,  sev- 
eral stores,  and  about  forty  dwellings.  The  town  contains 
eight  churches,  four  Congregational,  two  Baptist,  one  Unl 
venal  1st  and  one  Christian,  thirty-one  stores,  two  fulling 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  five,  grist-mills,  two  saw  mill*, 
two  tanneries,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  new«|>a- 
pers  ;  one  academy,  70  students,  twenty-five  school*,  1027 
scholars.   Pop.  4336. 

HAVERSTRAW,  p.  t,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y- 115  m.8.  A^ 
bony,  371  W.  Organized  In  1788.  Bounded  E.  by  Hnd'on 
river,  on  which  are  convenient  landings.  Watered  by  *mnM 
streams,  which  by  their  great  fall,  afford  good  water-p»\v- 
Stony  Point,  which  was  a  stroni^tortifl 


p.  t.. 


nU^choo'^afS. 

Essex  co..  Maw.,  33  m.  N.  by  W.  Boa- 
sted In  1645.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Mer 
vhich  i*  an  elegant  covered  bridge,  800 
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floo  In  the  Revolutionary  war.  and  was  bravely  taken 
from  the  British  on  Uie  night  of  July  1 5th.  1777.  A  steam 
boat  and  several  sloops  ply  between  this  place  and  New- 
York.  It  contains  nine  stores  one  lumber-yard,  one  fur- 
nace, two  forges,  one  fulling-mills,  one  woollen-factory, 
three  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  one  paper-mill ;  six  schools, 
213  scholars.  Pop.  3449.  Sampsondale  v.  2  en.  from  the 
river,  contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  a  large  wire-factory, 
a  rollkng-iuMI,  at  which  large  quantities  of  sheet-Iron  and 
xlnc  are  made,  a  large  chemical-factory,  three  stores,  and 
about  thirty  dwellings,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  workmen. 

HAVRE  (LE)  (formerly  Havrt~de- Grace),  a  fortified 
town,  and  the  principal  commercial  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  dep.  Belne-Inferieure,  cap.  arrond,  on  the  .V 
bank  of  the  asstunry  of  the  Seine,  at  in  mouth  in  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  42  m.  \V.  Rouen,  and  100  m.  YV.N.W.  Paris. 
Lnt.  49°  aV  14"  N.,  lone.  OP  C  38"  W.  Pop.  (1836)  85,61a, 
to  which  number  may  be  added  5000  more  for  the  pop.  of 
the  shipping  constantly  in  the  port.  It  is  built  on  a  low 
alluvial  tract  of  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and 
h  divided  Into  two  unequal  parti  by  its  outer  port  and  ba- 
sins, which  stretch  into  the  town  and  Insulate  the  quarter 
Of  8t.  Francis.  A  noble  main  street,  the  Hut  de  Pan*, 
wide,  clean,  and  lined  with  good  house*  and  numerou* 
shops,  completely  traverses  the  town  8.  to  V.  fan  the 
Flat e  de  la  Biuret,  on  one  of  the  quays,  to  the  Ingouville 
gate  ih is  is  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity  ;  the 
Other  streets  present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  nine 
quays,  which,  with  the  High  street,  form  the  favourite 
promenades.  The  fortifications,  begun  by  Louis  XII., 
continued  by  many  succeeding  sovereigns,  and  perfected  by 
Napoleon,  are  about  3A  m.  in  circuit,  and  consist  nf  bas 
boned  ramparts  surrounded  by  trenches.  The  lower  of 
Francis  I.,  a  heavy  round  edifice  of  freestone,  built  by 
that  monarch,  nearly  70  ft.  In  height,  and  85  in  diameter, 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  on  one  side,  and  a  small 
battery,  mounting  six  pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  other.  The 
citadel,  constructed  by  Richelieu  In  1564,  comprises  the  bar- 
racks, military  arsenal,  residence  of  the  governor,  ftr 
Havre  has  few  other  public  buildings  worth  notice ;  the 
the  chief  are — the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  singular  edi- 
fice of  the  Kith  cenlry.  the  marine  arsenal,  new  theatre, 
commenced  1817,  exchange,  custoui-house,  entre/tit- gener- 
al, royal  tobacco-manufactory,  and  a  public  library,  with 
15,000  vols.  It  has  numerous  public  fountains,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  conveyed  by  pipes  from  the  vicinity. 

The  part,  which  is  the  best  and  roost  accessible  on  the 
coast,  consists  of  three  basins  separated  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  outer  port,  by  four  Wicks,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  450  ships.  A  large  body  of  water  be- 
ing retained  by  a  sluice,  and  discharged  at  ebb  tide,  clears 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  prevents  accumulation!) 
of  filth.  Two  lighthouses,  50  ft  high,  335  ft  apart,  and 
exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on  Cape  de  la  Heve, 
a  promontory  about  2*  m.  N.N.YV.  Havre,  and  300  ft.  above 


the  level  of  the  sea;  and  there  is  also  a  brilliant  harbour- 
light  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
western  Jetty.  Havre  has  two  roadstead. ;  the  great,  or 
outer,  Is  about  a  league  from  the  port,  and  the  little,  or 


inner  roadstead,  about  half  a  league.  Therire « 
by  the  sand  bank  called  C  Eclat,  between  which, fij  i 
bank  called  Let  UuuU  de  la  Rode,  it  the  W.  puo^ 
the  port,  in  the  great  road  there  are  from  6  to  'i  fity* 
water  at  ebb :  and  In  the  little,  from  3  to  3J.  Lar- 
nlways  lie  In  the  former.  The  rise  of  the  tide  ii  (roc  • 
to  87  ft,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  it  the  largest  cUa  i 
merchantmen  enter  the  port  The  water  in  the  t 
doe*  not  begin  perceptibly  to  sobside  all  about  three  b 
after  high  water — a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  xxx. 
down  the  Seine,  across  the  entrance  to  the  hutew.  best 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dam  np  for  asrhlls  the  itark 
Uie  latter.  Large  fleets  taking  advantage  of  tht>  tinst 
stance,  are  able  to  leave  tha  port  In  a  single  Ode,  tat  m 
to  sen,  even  though  the  wind  should  he  uafatooni; 
An  rm  aire  dm  t  vm  merer  Marit. ;  Ceulur  IHT  ia  PUra 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  "Peru,  jtssa.Ii 
Havre,  ne  foment  ou'une  ttule  xsille,  scat  U  Sim  act 
grand*  rue."  Havre  being,  in  fact,  the  seaport  efrn 
most  of  the  colonial  and  other  foreign  prodwti  axm 
for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.  Nearly  dosht  I 
quantit)  of  goods,  estimated  by  weight,  W  imported  1Mb) 
at  Marseille*;;  but  the  total  value  of  the  tap**  it  Bra 
amounts  very  nearly  to  that  of  those  at  the  fcnwr  p* 
The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  rite,  iatp.  i- 
bneco,  hide*,  dvewoods,  spices,  drugs,  timt«,irot.t*iW 
fish,  fee.:  grain  and  flour  are 
sometimes  exported.  The  chief  exports  I 
and  cotton  stuns,  lace,  gloves,  trinket*,  perfasatf,  to 
gundy,  Champagne,  and  other  wines,  brandy, f>  fxir 
lure,  books,  Jtc.  The  value  of  the  Imrjertedjoob  1 13 
I  including  those  warehoused  at  the  end  of  1835;  isuaK 
»  1  94,824,874.  franes  The  following  Is  a 
TABU  of  the  principal  Kinds  of ! 
ioto  Havre  in  1836,  and  I 
In  the  i 
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It  thu*  appears  that  Havre  received  7 
imported  into  France  In  1836,  more  thi 
and  wood  for  cabinet  work,  half  the  r 
more  than  2-5tha  of  the  rict  and  dye-wood*,  aw  ■ 
Uian  a  third  port  of  the  sugar  and  cot**.  A* J**, 
cotton,  Havre  ia  to  France  what  Liverpool  liBtatw 
We  subjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  thequaaCtiesofsa*^* 
principal  article*  imported  Into  Havre  darkest*** 
seven  years  ending  1837 : 


Articles. 

1831. 

1832. 

1KO. 

1834. 

1835. 

m 

t  U.  8.  of  America  (bales) 
Cotton  <  Brazil  .... 
f  Other  sorts            .  . 

Sugar,  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique 

Coffee  (lbs.)  

Indigo,  East  India  (cheats)  . 

American  (serous)  . 
Cocoa  (packages)  . 
Tea  (cheats)  .      .      .  -  . 

124,116 
14.006 
2.370 

165,864 
15.926 
2,438 

181,000 
22,410 
6,283 

184,027 
14,258 
3.134 

901,419" 

188,055 
18,943 
8,511 

140,501 

184,228 

210,503 

814.509 

58,450 
8,000,000 
3,577 
376 
2,638 
9,090 
184,200 

48,000 
1C,HjO,000 
3,270 
80 
4,774 
8,158 
135.250 

50,330 
1 4,300,000 
4,630 
490 
7,214 
13^05 
118,094 

119,430 
15^500,000 
5,985 
555 
2,745 
7.308 
209.520 

55,540 
15,440,000 
3,615 
37 
1.170 
4.546 
180.240 

45.KT1 
17,7*500 

iw*» 

Most  of  the  goods  imported  at  Havre  are  destined  for  the 
internal  consumption  of  France.  The  coasting  trade  has 
Increased  very  largely  of  late  years,  a*  I*  proved  by  tha 
great  Increase  of  French  wines,  soaps,  and  other  produce 
Imported  at  Pari*  from  Havre,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
cap.  by  land.  The  coasting  vessels  transfer  their  cargoes 
to  large  barges,  called  ckalandt,  which  are  towed  by  steam 
as  far  a*  Rouen,  anil  by  horses  for  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Paris  Independent  of  the  cabotage,  or  coasting  trade,  there 
entered  the  port,  in  1839,  from  foreign  parts,  753_salling 
vessels,  with  cargoes  of  the  total  burden  of  lr' 
of  which  429  vessels,  of  the  total  " 
i  French. 


91,339  tons 


clpal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  L"*0*-  *"f5 
Elsineur,  Copenhagen,  Petersburg,  fcc.;  »sd       ™  _ 
Ing  packets  are  established  between  It  and  I\fT'^ 
hia.  Vera  Cruz,  New -Orleans,  fcc- :  •0O*  ■ 
ascend  the  Seine  to  Paris  The  entrance  to  «• 
are.  however,  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  P***1^  f 
steamers,  which  are  obliged  to  remain  In  toe  com  r 
Imperfectly  sheltered  from  high  winds.  Ia  tt\W£ 
of  Havre  is  at  present  inadequate  to  the  f£™*  "C 
ance  of  its  trade ;  and  In  the  fiaancUl  WsVgflg 
de  lot  tur  let  portt)  presented  to  the  chamber*  «u» 
French  government  demanded  six  mil  low  of  ft*** 
and  Improvement.  ,M  r%m 

to  Havre  on  the  31st  Dec  1B»»  Z 


There  belonged  to  Havre  on  the  Jl«  tare,  ^ 
sels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  80,000  toss. 
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HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 

ksige d  to  this  port ;  but  till*  extension  of  tin-  trade  is  prin-  j 
ripslly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
law  of  1829 ;  the  ship*  being,  in  fact,  fitted  out  quite  aa 
much  in  the  view  of  catching  the  bounty  at  of  catching 
whales.  The  customs'  duties  M  Havre  produced,  in  1837, 
18,123.993  fr. ;  In  1833  they  amounted  to  24.873.126  ft. ;  the 
reduction  having  been  occasioned  by  the  formation  of 
warehousing  establishments  at  Paris,  and  other  places, 
for  the  reception  of  goods  that  had  previously  been  ware- 


The  town  has  manufactures  of 
niture  for  the  colooles,  earthenware,  starch, 
CO,  besides  good  building  dorks,  rope-walks,  breweries,  Ac. ; 
and  many  females  arc  occupied  with  nuking  lace. 

On  a  height  immediately  N.  of  Havre  i*  its  well  built 
and  pleasant  suburb  of  Ingouville.  In  that  village  is  the 
Hotpitt  £ Hatre,  founded  by  Henry  II.  in  1554,  and  re- 
moved to  Ingouville  in  1660,  at  which  establishment  It  is 
estimated  that  about  130  sick  persons,  and  upwards  of  500 
aged,  orphan,  or  infirm,  are  annually  provided  for.  (Hi 
art.  Mm  Jmferienrt !  F.ncfe.  dea  Oent  dm  M$ 
Tablrt ;  Commercial  Diet.) 

HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  p.  v.  and  seaport  Harford  m., 
Bid.,  64  ra.  S.Y..  Annapolis,  74  W.  Situated  on  the  W. 
side  of Susquehanna  river,  at  Its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
bay.  The  Susquehanna  canal  terminates  here,  ana  con- 
nects Chesapeake  bay  with  the  canals  of  Pa.  The  rail- 
road from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  passes 
through  the  place.  It  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  sever- 
al stores,  a  printing-office,  and  about  1200  inhabitants.  It 
was  humed  by  the  British  under  Admiral  Cockburne  in 
1613. 

UAWKE8VII.LE,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Hancock  c. ,  Ky., 
135  m.  YV.  by  8.  Frankfort,  677  W.  Shoaled  on  the  S. 
side  of  Ohio  river.  It  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  two 
churches,  a  Baptist  and  Methodist,  several  stores,  and  490 
Inhabitants, 

HAWKINS,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  stale,  and  contains  750  so,,  in.  Drained  by  Holston 
and  Clinch  rivers,  and  their  tributaries.  It  contained  in 
1840.  13,198  neat  cattle,  lf,w»7  sheep.  54.320  swine;  and 
produced  100.777  bushels  of  wheat,  3992  of  rye,  697,966  of 
Indian  corn,  206.612  of  oats.  51.754  of  potatoes,  929  pounds 
Of  cotton.  53,1 40  of  tobacco,  51.030  of  sugar.    It  had  thirteen 

y,  two  COttoo-fac 
i  1 1*,  forty-six  grist- 
,  three  oil  mills,  twelve  tanneries, 
pottery,  one  printing-office,  one 
fir  ;  one  academy.  20  students,  fitly  schools. 
Pop    whites.  I3.40H  :  slave..  1499;  free  col- 
oured. 1»;  total.  15,035.    Capital,  Rogcrsville. 

HAWKINPVIU.K.  p.  v.,  Capital  of  Pulaski  co..  Ge*.  71 
m.  8.  Mllledgeville.  71H  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Ocmulgee  river,  and  contain*  a  court -ho«iM>.  jail,  and  bank. 

HAWLEY,  p.  t.  Franklin  ro.,  Mass.,  ill  w.  by  N.  Bos- 
ton. 405  W.  Incorporated  in  1792.  Watered  by  branches 
of  Decrfield  river,  which  bound  it  on  the  N.  Iron  ore  is 
found.  It  contains  two  Congregational  churches,  two 
stores,  ten  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  ten  schools,  264  schol- 
ar*.  Pop.  977. 

HAW,  river,  N.  C,  rises  in  Rockingham  and  Guilford 
counties,  and  unites  with  Deep  river,  in  Chatham  co.,  to 
form  the  N.W.  branch  of  Cape  Pear  river. 

HAW  CREEK,  t,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ia.  It  bos  eight 
schools,  107  scholars.   Pop.  1365. 

Haw  Cbbbk,  t.,  Morgan  co..  Mo.  Pop.  608. 
HAWICK,  a  bor.  of  barony,  and  eminent  manufacturing 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ros  burgh,  on  level  ground,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teviot,  45  m.  S.E.  Edinburgh,  and  43  in.  N. 
by  E.  Carlisle.  A  small  mountain  stream,  called  the  Sllt- 
teng,  falls  Into  the  Teviot*,  townrds  the  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  country  round  Is  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
•xrept  the  narrow  valley  through  which  the  two  rivers 
flow.  The  town  was  originally  confined  to  the  bank  of  the 
Teviot,  and  to  the  parish  of  its  own  name,  but  its  bounda 
'[  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  par 
Pop.,  in  1801,2145;  in  "  " 


a  of  Wilton.    Pop.,  in  1801,  2145;  in  1W  5998. 
vernl  suburban  streets,  ol  which  the  largest  and  the 


of  which  the  li 
elegant  Is  the  Crescent,  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
.  The  town,  the  houses  of  which  are  of  stone,  and 
slated,  has  a  substantial  thriving  appearance;  and  the 
transparent  waters  of  the  Teviot  and  Slltterlg  flowing 
over  a  pebbly  bed,  with  the  mountains  which  so  closely 
.  -n*  mm  U,  give  it  a  high  degree  of  picturesque  beauty. 
The  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Being  a  bor 
ilcr  town,  nnd  consequently  of  old  exposed  to  attacks  from 
the  English,  the  houses  were  anciently  built  with  stone 

*  The  T«*ij»,  »  bich  is  itarl 
at  *C-1«",  fives  ik  HMur  lo  I  he 
«  fkjw,    Tr-  li-rw  TettStaUi 


f  a  ITitnitery  <rf  the  1  we,,)  ,a  whwh  I  (till 
rjsxnnl  <t..trkt  (TV.  .  •  •  n  Hh  watch 
;  u  also  ipph-d  lo  UM  cow  J. 


HAWICK. 

walls,  and  vaulted  below,  without  any  door  to  the  street, 
but  having  an  archway,  giving  access  to  a  court-yard  be* 
hind,  from  which  alone  entrance  to  the  house  was  obtain- 
ed. Of  these  structures  a  few  specimens  yet  remain.  The 
present  head  Inn  Is  called  "The  Tower,"  because  It  was 
originally  built  as  a  fortress,  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  feudal  superior  of  the  burgh.  There  are  two  bridge* 
over  the  Teviot;  and  two  over  the  Slltterlg,  one  of  the 
latter  being  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  only 
lie  buildings  are  the  subscription  rooms  (used  for  pub- 
ugs,  ate  ,  the  town-house,  the  parish  church,  with 
a  small  square  spire,  and  threw  dissenting  meeting  houses. 
Of  these  latter,  two  belong  to  the  Associate.  Synod,  and 
one  to  the  Relief.  The  Quakers,  though  a  saian  body, 
have  a  place  of  worship.  There  is  also  a  i 
tioa  of  Independents.  Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  i 
pop.  are  Dlssculers.  {Fifth  Report  •/  Chunk  Cessati'srts*, 
1839.) 

The  means  of  education  are  most  ample.  In  addition  to 
the  parochial  school  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pri- 
vate seminaries,  some  of  them  exclusively  for  females; 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  is  rather  above  800. 
a  greater  number,  as  compared  with  the  pop.,  than  will 
perhaps  be  found  In  any  other  bor.  in  Scotland.  This,  too. 
Is  exclusive  of  children  who  attend  Sunday  schools.  There 
are  several  subscription  libraries  in  the  town,  the  oldest  of 
which,  containing  3500  vols.,  was  established  so  far  back 
as  1763.    A  Mechanic*'  Institution  wns  founded  ia  1824* 

.Vrtr  Stat.  Ate.  of  -Scot.  <\  Roxburgh*  |l  413-414;  Educa- 
tional England;  Scotland.  Part.  Paper.)  There  are  two 
printing-presses,  and  three  rending- rooms. 

Notwithstanding  its  inland  situation,  lb*  distance  (50  m.) 
from  any  seaport,  its  want  ol  railways,  canals,  or  naviga- 
ble rivers,  Hawick  has  attained  to  great  eminence  in  manu- 
factures. It  has  pretty  large  establishments  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  thongs,  gloves,  candles,  machinery  for  tanning 
of  leather,  and  other  branches ;  bat  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture Is  that  for  which  the  town  la  chiefly  distinguished,  m 
department  of  Industry  which  undoubtedly  owes  Its  origin 
to  the  conunand  of  water- power  which  the  Teviot  and 
Slitterig  afford,  and  to  the  wool -growing  district  in  the 
middle  of  which  Hawick  is  situated.  The  manufacture  of 
carpets  was  established  In  1752;  the  Inkle  (a  species  of 
tape)  manufacture  in  1783.  and  that  of  cloth  m  1787.  Bat 
these  have  very  generally  given  way  to  the  manufacture  of 
stockings  and  under-clothing,  introduced  In  1771 ;  and  it 
was  from  Hawick  that  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  man 
ufocture  *pread,  and  was  introduced  into  W order,  Selkirk, 
and  other  lowna  both  In  the  Iff.  of  England  and  8.  of  Scot- 
land.  But  comparatively  trifling  progress  was  made  In  the 
manufacture  till  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  since  which  the 
business  has  been  steadily  advancing.  Within  the  last 
few  years  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mills  pre- 
viously established :  while  several  new  mills  have  been 
erected  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  at  present  (1840)  elev- 
en extensive  factories,  of  which  one  only  Is  driven  by 
steam,  and  the  others  by  water.  There  are,  besides,  vari- 
ous buildings  of  considerable  extent  for  the  operation  of 
stocking  frames.  The  following  table,  constructed  from 
returns  made  bv  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Haw- 
ick, will  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
manufactures  during  1838-39 : 

Value  of  floating  capital  employed  In  1 
manufactures,  (buildings  and  other  >  £101,881 
articles  of  fixed  capital  excluded)  S 

Amount  of  wages 

Quantity  of  yarn  manufactured,  (ex 
elusive  of  what  ia  sold  to  manu- 
facturers at  a  distance) 

Consumption  of  wool  . 

Quantity  of  soap  consumed 

Number  of  stockings  made  . 

Articles  of  under  clothing 

Number  of  work-people  . 

Number  of  stocking- frames  . 

Number  of  weaving  looms  . 

This  is  exclusive  of  flannels,  plalding,  blankets,  shawls,  tar- 
tans, druggets,  and  cloths  of  various  descriptions,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  which  may  amount  to  from  £30,000  to  X 40, 000 
a  year.  The  hosiery  includes  every  species  of  texture,  eves 
the  finest.  The  number  of  work-people  given  above  does 
not  Include  either  the  females  engaged  in  sewing  stockings 
(these  being  employed  not  by  the  manufactarera  but  by  the 
stocking  maker*;,  nor  the  weavers  and  stocking  makers  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  parishes,  who  work  for  the 
Haw u  k  manufacturer*.  Besides,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  iu  the  factories,  as  returned  by  the  Factory  In- 
spectors, is  not  a  third  part  of  those  to  whom  manufactures 
give  direct  employment.  The  stocking-maker,  for  example, 
works  on  his  own  frame  in  his  own  house,  and  is  paid  by 
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£48,716 
854,462  lbs. 


108,102  stones. 

.    103,899  lbs. 
.  1,049,676  pain. 
.  13,552 
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HAYCOCK. 

the  pu  rr .  and  k>  of  other*.  The  total  amount  of  power  em- 
ployed. Including  one  steam  engine,  is  equal  to  160  hone- 
power.  f<>al  cannot  be  fot  nearer  than  40  m.,  via.,  either 
imni  Klal*  In  Northumberland,  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire, 
or  Dalkeith  in  Mi<l-l<othian.  Yet,  In  U»o  face  of  the  formid- 
able difficulties  of  the  distance  from  sea  and  from  coals,  the 
woollen  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted  in  Hawick  with 
a  degree  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  success  quite  peculiar, 
and  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  manufacturers. 
They  in  most  cases  are  their  own  salesmen ;  and  no  class 
of  commercial  men  carry  on  business  with  greater  liberality, 
activity,  and  perseverance.  There  are  three  branch  banks 
In  the  bor. 

Hawick  has  been  a  bor.  of  barony  from  an  early  date. 
But  its  present  charter  was  granted  by  William  Douglas,  of 
Drumlanrig,  in  1537,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1545. 
The  charter  is  peculiarly  liberal  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
",  extending  to  all  the  burgesses,  without  distinction, 


i  to 

of  £470, 

eriority  of  the  bor.  descended  to  the  barons 
till  1747,  when,  all  hereditary  Jurisdictions 
1  by  act  of  parliament,  the  Duke  of  Buecleugh 
1  £400  in  compensation  for  the  regality.  From  its 
situation  near  the  English  border,  Hawick  was  exposed  to 
that  continual  hostility  and  commotion  which  for  centuries 
distinguished  that  portion  of  the  empire.  It  was  burned 
down  In  1418.  It  suffered  severely  In  1544,  when  the  whole 
district  of  Tevtotdale  was  laid  waste  by  the  English.  To 
prevent  it*  occupation  by  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
In  1570,  the  inhabitants  themselves  tore  the  thatch  from  the 
roofs  of  the  bouses,  and  set  fire  to  U  on  the  streets,  by  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Black  Tower,  now  the  "  Tower 
Inn,"  the  whole  town  was  completely  consumed.  The  in- 
habitants of  Hawick  mustered  strong  In  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  and  were  there  nearly  extirpated ;  but  the  survivors 
succeeded  In  rescuing  their  standard,  which  is  still  carefully 
preserved. 

The  people  of  Hawick  are  still  distinguished  by  the  free 
spirit  of  their  ancestors.  "  We  doubt  much  If  a  community 
could  be  found  elsewhere  more  Jealous  than  they  are  of 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  lights  ;  more  keen  and 
Indefatigable  In  the  working  out  of  what  they  reckon  to  be 
their  own  Interests ;  and  more  determined  In  asserting,  at 
all  hazards,  what  they  deem  to  be  essential  to  their  own  in- 
dependence. Anything  like  a  spirit  of  vassalage  to  any  maa, 
or  any  class  of  men,  how  elevated  soever  in  rank.  Is  what 
they  cannot  brook ;  and  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, to  Interfere  with  their  ancient  or  established  privileges, 
Is  sure  to  be  strongly  and  almost  universally  resisted.  There 
are,  moreover,  few  places  where  less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
ordinary  distinctions  of  rank,  or  where  all  classes  are  more 
disposed  to  associate  together  on  the  footing  of  equality." 
'AV»  St.  Act.  mf  .Seel.,  $  Hoihnrgk.  p  388  89.)   The  truth 

,  free  people  In  the  midst  of  a 
idant  populate 


HAYTI. 

town.  Watered  by  Tohickon  creek  and  Its  rrihuiki  f 
contains  three  grist-mills,  four  saw -mills,  one  taaserr,  (ms 
(lotteries  ;  three  schools,  65  scholars.   Pop.  1021. 

HAVE  (LA),  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Ice»c 
Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  (.'reuse,  30  m.  8.  Tours,  srenirj  d 
notice  only  as  the  native  place  of  Descartes,  bin  sat  a 
the  31st  of  March,  1596.  The  house  in  which  he  in  at 
the  light  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  the  nlpac* 
an  almost  religious  care  and  veneration. 

HAYFIELD,  L,  Crawford  eo..  Pa.  It hu  one  mut* 
saw-mills,  one  distillery.   Pop.  1401. 

HAYNESVILLE,  p.  v,  capital  of  Lowadei  ro.  As. 
116  m.  8.E.  Tuscaloosa,  850  W.  Situated  oo  the  .Vast' 
Big  Bwamp  creek,  which  flows  Into  Alabama  mer  ba> 
tains  a  court-house.  Jail,  and  several  stores  sad  ssiIIjb 
Kelt  proceeds  of  the  post  office,  $721 
HAYTI.  or  HAITI  (Carib.  tkt  nwasUrssu  (mt,! 
and  now  revived  name  of  one  of  the  W.Iataaksh 


Uomtngo,  from  the  city  of 
The  French  bestowed  on  it  the  I 
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i  the  spacious  My  if  Caff" 
iroe  name,  and  h.TnjB*'* 

au-Prince:.  Turnip  a  •4^' 


Is,  they  have  always  been  a 
feudal  and  comparatively  dep 

Sin  J  the  wmSStitm  Be 


i  In  their 
Act  they  vote  with  the 
county  constituency :  and,  with  few  exceptions,  their  suf- 
frage* are  given  In  favour  of  the  liberal  candidates.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  population  are  descended  from  ances- 
tors belonging  to  the  burgh  j  and  as  there  are  many  Indi- 
vidual* of  the  same  name  (there  being  st  present  no  fewer 
than  *ix  heads  of  families  in  the  town  of  the  name  of  Wal- 
ter Wilson),  sobriquets,  or  conventional  designations,  have 
prevailed  among  them  from  the  earliest  record.  So  in- 
veterate is  the  practice,  that  the  sobriquet,  instead  of  the 
real  name,  was,  at  no  dt*tant  period,  generally  inserted  hi 
the  parochial  register  of  deaths.  Even  at  present,  so  gen- 
eral la  the  practice,  that  many  persons  are  better  known  by 
their  fictitious  name  than  by  any  other.  The  town  has 
frequently  suffered  from  Inundations. 

There  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  situated  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  called  the  "  Moat,"  used.  In  ancient 
times,  for  meetings,  both  Judicial  and  deliberative.  Branx- 
hnlm  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Scots  of  Buecleugh,  and 
celebrated  in  the  Lay  of  tkt  L*»t  Minttrel,  is  situated 
within  9  m.  of  the  town.  Several  eminent  person*  have 
been  born  in  or  connected  with  Hawick.  Gnwin  Douglas, 
afterward  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  translator  of  Virgil'* 
iCneid,  was  rector  of  Hawick  in  1496;  Dr.  John  Leyden, 
the  celebrated  poet  and  linguist,  who  died  In  Java  In  1811, 
was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Somer- 
ville,  minister  of  Jedburgh,  and  author  of  a  Hitter*  of 
Oners  Aunt,  and  other  works,  was  born  In  the  burgh ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Young,  author  of  Cssee*  on  Government,  was  a 
dissenting  clergyman  here  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  author 
of  the  History  of  Hawick,  a  native  of  the  burgh,  died  here 
in  1*37. 

HAYCOCK,  t.,  Backs  «•„  Pa,  19  m.  N.  by  W.  Doyles- 


Wfsislfe 

Ik  Altai 

i  epithet  diUim 

at*  AntiiUt.  It  lies  between  laL  17=  40  sad  8°  V  \. 
and  long.  68°  24'  and  74°  35'  W. ;  haviaf  >  the  .Matt 
E.  the  Mona  Passage,  separating  it  from  Porto  Bin  fist 
which  It  is  76  m.  distant,  S.  the  Caribbean  tea  **.»*> 
Windward  Passage,  which  lies  between  it  tad  Can  ad 
Jamaica,  it*  N.W.  point  being  48  m.  E.  of  the  fcasc  i* 
its  B.W.  119  m.  E.  of  the  latter.  IB  ihapeu  awriitia 
angulnr,  the  npei  directed  eastward;  bat  it  so 
considerable  peninaola*  and  promos  tone*,  whxi  rew  s 
outline  very  Irregular.  Greatest  length,  W.  to  L  ***.:* 
m. ;  Its  breadth  varies  from  40  m.  near  iu  E  eiW  » 
155  m.  about  lis  centre.  Area,  according  m  Br.  Late* 
( Hum  koUt,  /Wit.  £«««*;),  9450  *q.  martse  leaf**,  of  as? 
j  90.5W)  sq.  m.  English.  Pop.  estimated  at  free  ***•  I 
700.000,  about  a  tenth  part  only  being  white  or  owssi 

PkywiuU  Qtrngnmin.— The  surface  of  Hrjti  *  »  a 
name  implies,  generally  mountainous ;  bat  ifcm  at  *** 
I  extensive  pin  ins,  especially  in  the  E.  The  nanae 
tern  is  complicated,  and  It  is  difficult  to  put  a* 
it  without  the  aid  of  a  map.   A  great  dkios  uv*.  uk 
Cibao,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  countrj,  flee  tin 
tiarallel  chains,  running  E.  and  W.  cuo*  ihreoft  o» 
island  In  Its  entire  length.   The  lofuew  mi 
Cibao  are  considerably  more  than  6000  ft  nt 
S.W.  Is  an  additional  mountain  chain.  »tico 
|  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  pe»o»!>  vrsw 
ling  la  cape  Ti boron.  Between  this  peanuah  •**•«  >  ■ 
promontory  of  tiie  Island  is  i 
eluding  the  Island  of  the  i 
Port  Bepubllcaln  (or  Port-au-Prince).  Torts**  i 
the  N.W.  promontory.   The  shores  of  Bayll **» 
bold,  except  oo  the  ft,  where  low  and  nnmp  *u>»  * 
vail.  They  are  almost  every  where  *urrosa*rd  b?  m 
and  dangerous  reefs,  baiihr, 
.  excellent  harbour.,  esprca.,'!  u** 
N.  and  W.  coasts.  The 
lard*  Lot  Llano,.  In  the 
80  ni..  with  a  breadu  varying  from  5_  . 
be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  most  tropical  p*5 
has  always  consisted  chiefly  of  wide  laraes*  «*  * 
pasture  lands.   N.  of  it,  enclosed  between  t*« 
range*,  I*  the  more  productive  plain  of  Ven  *«•]'  - 
inferior  In  slxe  to  the  foregoing.   Io  the  «.  Wf» 
Island  are  the  large  plains  of  Artibontte  »»d     l«*  , 
The  last  named,  E.  of  Port- ao  Prince,  bi  front  M  *>* 
long,  by  about  8  broad,  and  was  formerly  ooe_ e*u» » 
garden,  though  now  almost  wholly  waste.  Then 
eral  plsins  of  leas  extent.   Hayti  Is  In  nest  P*"1 
watered ;  It  has  numerous  nver*.  the  l*rrr»<  brat 
Yaque,  Yuna,  Meve.and  Artibonlte,  which  due»-'t 
the  N.,  iL,  8,  and  W.  coasts.  These  »re  a*n**b«;y 
great  part  of  their  course ;  they  are  generally  <i"*r  •*  a 
or  three  of  them  are,  near  their  mouth*.  *»  m*  * 
Thames  at  Vnuxhall.  Three  lakes  of  considenblf  «*  - 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  8.  coast  of  Heon^  ^ 
largest  Is  about  50  ro.  In  circuit,  and  ha*  salt 
the  adjacent  lake  of  Axney  is  fresh.  , 

The  climtu  of  the  low  lands  is  very  ushealii?  ^ 
ropran* ;  and  Mackenxie  say*  that  "  the  yellow  fc*« 
effectually  secure  the  bland,  in  case  of  **H  ,  ^a 
the  policy  of  abandoning  the  coasts  sad  dese** 
towns  were  acted  oo."   (A'ste*  on  Haiti,  vol.  a  „ 
cessivc  heat  of  the  plains,  etc.,  are,  however,  V* 
fresh  sea  breezes  at  night.  The  teropersmre. 


1ICUI  UIIIWUI1,  r>y«— -i  ■ -  ■ 

largest  plain,  called  »5  *•  * 
8.E.  eiu-nusaloaguacs-i 
vln*  fn>ma)to3Sin.  haOJ> 


creases  with  the  elevation,  and  In 
often  piercing.  The  year,  a*  el 
is  divided  between  the  wet  and  dry 
of  the  seasons  is  accompanied  by  storaiy 


on..  Tfc^ 
weather 
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HAYTI. 


scarcely  equalled.  The 
are,  according  tn  Macken 
greater  part  of  the  Wand 


as  In  moat  of  the 
though  In  1770  a 
I  Port-au-Prince. 
Little  »  known  of  the  geology  ;  a 
nnlogous  to  that  of  Cuba, 

hell*,  is  a  prevalent  formation.  The  *«l  la  almost  uni 
versally  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  the  fertility  of  which  ia 
The  mountains,  even  to  their  summits, 
capable  of  cultivation.  The 
1  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
/,  Iron-wood,  logwood,  cedars,  and  other  large  and 
trees,  or  an  impenetrable  underwood.  The  plantain, 
potato,  vanilla,  manioc,  Ave.  are  Indigenous;  as  is  the 
palmetto  or  cabbage-tree.  The  latter  is  "  truly  the  prop  of 
th»  £.  Haylian,  who  eats  the  upper  portion  of  It,  builds  and 
cowers  his  house  with  its  various  parts,  and  fashions  his  fur- 
niture out  of  its  trunk."  Of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds 
found  by  the  first  European  settlers,  the  agvmlx  Is  the  only 
one  remaining.  Parrots,  and  other  birds  of  brilliant  pitt- 
tnage,  waterfowl,  Ate,  are  very  abundant ;  the  alligator, 
cayman,  Ignama,  turtles,  Jte.,  abound  in  the  larger  rivers; 
several  kinds  of  serpents  are  met  with,  and  the  crutUuen 
and  trtiatea  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  the  Inhabi- 
tanta  of  the  coasts.  Hayti  produces  gold,  sliver,  copper,  tin, 
Iron  of  good  quality,  rock-salt,  ate.  The  principal  copper 
mine  yields  an  ore  containing  a  considerable  admixture  of 
gold,  and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  riven  contain  a  good 
deal  of  gold  dust,  small  quantities  of  which  are  collected: 
the  working  of  gold  mines  has,  however,  entirely  ceased. 
The  mines  of  Clbao,  which  have  long  been  unproductive, 
are  said  by  Robertson  to  have  yielded  for  many  years  a 
revenue  of  400,000  pesos  (nearly  £100.000)  annually;  but 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  exces- 
sive destruction  of  the  original  inhabitants  in  the  working 
of  these  and  other  mines,  the  Spaniards  derived  so  little  ad- 
I  from  them,  that  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a 
it  on  the  Island  in  1558,  the  inhabitants  were  so 
poor  as  to  be  Compelled  to  use  yitttt  of  leather 
i  a  substitute  for  money!  (EdwanU,  I.,  110,  ed.  1819  } 
Hutory  aao*  Rtsovrtei  —  In  order  to  understand  the 

Uken  pUce  in  the  eondl- 


by  Columbus,  on  the  5th  a 
■aid  to  have  been  divided 


tion  of  Haytl 
a  short  sketch  ofi 

:  which  time  It  Is 
Having  taken 

of  it  in  the  name  of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  the 
i  of  La  Isabella  on  the  V  const,  and  established  in  it. 
under  his  brother  Diego;  the  first  colony  planted  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  New  World.  The  city  of  St  Domingo, 
which  subsequently  gnve  its  name  to  the  entire  island,  was 
founded  In  1498.  The  Island  is  believed  to  have  contained, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  above 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  of  the  Carrib  tribe  of  Indians.  Rut  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  in  consequence  of  their  whole- 
sale butchery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  severe  drudgery 
they  were  compelled  to  undergo  In  the  mines,  the  natives 


I.,  185,  ed.  1777.)   The  aboriginal  in 
,  in  fact,  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  their 

ass?  JZi'SSr 

lurctbiy  carried  on  from  tnc  liahnma  Islands,  ami  adven- 
turers from  Spain  and  other  European  countries,  and  in  the 
following  century  by  the  importation  of  vast  numbers  of 
negroes  from  Africa.  The  Spaniards  retained  possession 
of  the  whole  Wand  till  1005,  when  the  French  obtained  a 
footing  on  its  W.  coasts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  col- 
ony that  afterward  became  so  flourish  inf.  In  1601,  Spain 
ceded  to  France  half  the  island  ;  and  in  1776  the  possessions 
of  the  latter  were  still  farther  augmented.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1733,  when  the  monopoly  of  trading  companies 
was  put  an  end  to,  thnt  the  French  part  of  the  island 
began  rapidly  to  advance  In  populaUon  and  wealth.  From 
1776  to  1780  the  colony  had  attained  the  acme  of  Its  pros 
perlty  ;  and  lu  produce  and  commerce  were  then  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  VV.  India  Wands,  Unha 


Unhap 

was  as  brief  as  it  wss  signal ; 

may  be  said 


plly,  however,  this  prosper 
and  the  rain  that  * 
to  be  complete. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  Intelligible  sketch,  how  slight 
soever,  of  the  events  by  which  this  destruction  was  brought 
about,  and  by  which  the  blacks  of  Haytl  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  whites,  and  founded 
an  Independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  negroes  in  the  French 
part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated  st  from  480,000  to 
500.000.  That  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  ex  Wed  among 
them  is  certain  ;  but  there  was  nn  disposition  to  revolt,  and 
the  rash  and  Injudicious  proceedings  of  the  mother  country, 
the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  colonial  assembly,  and  the 
deep-rooted  animosities  of  the  whites  and  mulattoea,  were 
the  prominent  causes  of  tiic  revolution.  The  proscriptions, 
rain,  bloodshed,  and  atrocities  by  which  It  was  accom- 
panied and  brought  about,  are,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
paralleled. 

J^lS^^  cZ<!Zl^X  -hedTnMeex' 
pulsion  of  the  French  In  IH03.  This  w  as  effected  by  Des- 
sallnes,  who  erected  the  French  or  W.  port  of  the  Wand 
into  an  empire,  of  which  he  became  emperor,  with  the  title 
of  James  I.  His  de*)»nlsra  and  cruelty  having  rendered 
him  universally  detested,  Dcssahnes  was  slain  In  an  insur- 
rection In  1806,  and  Hnytl  was  divided  among  several  chief- 
tains, the  principal  of  whoin  were  Christophe  in  the  N.W„ 
and  Pellon  In  the  S.VV.  In  1811,  the  former  made  himself 
be  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.:  Petion 
continued  to  act  as  president  of  a  republic  till  his  decease  in 
1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Royer.  The  latter,  after 
the  suicide  of  Christophe.  in  1820,  took  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  having,  In 
1831,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  bis  government,  be  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  of  liaytl. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  pop.  and  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  cultivated  lands,  Ate.  in  the  French  division 

(Esassrsfs  UisL  Surxtf) : 


PopuU', 

to.  ITSX> 

PUoUliona,  Sr. 

ChWTosros.  " 

WSmi 

BUckh 

V;fvr. 

losTsc. 

Cotton. 

Isdsjn. 

Vino* 

Cap  Fran  sals. 
Port  au  Prince. 
AuxCayes. 

.Northern 

11.906 
13,798 
6.037 

164.656 
193.961 
76,813 

388 
357 
148 

3009 
894 
S14 

66 
489 
334 

443 

1,953 
765 

315 
343 
119 

Total 

30.831  • 

•434,4*1 

793 

3,117 

789 

3.160 

677 

•  delusive  of  Curopeaa  tmopt  xmi  *r»l»noj  people,  of  frre  people  of  colour  (mounting  to  about  J 4. 000,  ud  donntic  tlarss  saJ 
towns,  periapt  SO.000. 


The  whole  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  In  the  three 
provs.  was  763,933  carrfssx.  equal  to  3389,480  English 
acres,  about  two  thirds  of  which  were  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  French,  who  Justly  considered  this  their  most 
valuable  colony,  cultivated  its  territory  with  the  greatest 
care.  Every  plantation  was  laid  out  with  the  utmost 
neatness,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bring  every  portion  of  the 
soil  into  use  in  its  proper  order  of  succession.  Artificial  irri- 
gation was  effected  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  remains  of  the 
aqueducts  in  the  plain  of  Cayes  are  really  mngnlflcent- 
The  growth  of  sugar  engaged  the  largest  share  of  attention ; 
the  immense  fertility  of  tbe  soil  making  the  average  produce 
about  3712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly  two  thirds  more  than  the 
general  yield  of  the  land  in  canes  in  Jamaica.  Kdvards, 
p.  135.)  The  coffee  plantations  were  also  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive, and  those  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  had  begun  to 
be  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to  individuals,  and  of  revenue 
to  the  state.  Besides  these  staples  large  quantities  of  In- 
dian corn,  rtee,  pulse,  snd  almost  every  description  of  vege- 
tables required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  were 
grown.  The  live  stock  In  the  French  colony  consisted  of 
snout  40,000  horses,  50,000  mules,  snd  350,000  cattle  and 
sheep.   The  Spaniards  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 


French,  indeed,  stimulated  them  to  grow  tobacco,  sugar, 
cocoa,  and  some  of  tbe  other  staple  products  of  the  Antilles ; 
but  their  chief  source  of  wealth  consisted  in  the  herds  of 
cattle  they  reared  on  their  extensive  savannas.  With 
these  they  supplied  their  French  neighbours,  whose  de- 
mands were  large;  besides  which,  they  exported  a  good 
many  to  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Hides  were  also  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  export,  and,  according  to  Edwards,  many 
cattle  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides  only.  The  occasional 
cutting  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  kinds  of  timber,  dye- 
woods,  etc.,  made  up  nearly  all  the  rest  of  their  resources. 
It  is  stated  that  the  French  purchased  annually  upwards 
of  35,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  about  3500  mules  and 
horses ;  and  that  tbe  Spaniards  also  transmitted  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  specie,  during  the  year,  for  the 
purchase  of  goods,  agricultural  Implements,  and  negroes. 
Large  shipments  of  mahogany  and  dye-woods  found  their 
way  to  Spain  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  U.  States, 
and  Jamaica,  and  a  considerable  Intercourse  was  kept  up 
with  Porto  Rico  and  the  Spanish  mam.  Mast  of  the  trade 
of  tbe  SpanWi  colonists  was,  however.  Illicit,  tbe  facilities 
for  smuggling  being  quite  as  great  as  the  advantages  derived 
from  evading  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  commerce. 
The  following  Is  an  estimate  of  the  average  exports  I 
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lb* 
years 


reach  part^of  ^Bl 


during  each  of  the 


Arudm 

Vata*  la  Lima. 

C.l»»ed  npl  let. 

0<T\»               .  - 
loltBa  « 
lud^o  .Sbd*. 
Mate*     .  . 
Hum  - 
fUvr  hlln  .  X<X 
Taaeed  do. .  S 

T.  i  i  1  Vila*  at  pnrti 

Ti.en.iKi 

2  '  (TO 
»,M0 
7,900 

41,04 

34.619,931 
7l.6B3.HrT 
ia,3B7,7l« 
tt.SB4.4CS 
V6T.W0 
312.00* 

II*, 600 

■  • 

111, 44  «,«*=> 
/_  4.76S.IW 

One  of  tiie  first 
the  slavery  of  the  blacks  was  an  enormous  decrease  la  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce.  From  1794,  the  year  In 
which  the  slaves  were  declared  free  by  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Prance,  to  1796,  the  value  of  the  exported  pro- 
duce had  sunk  to  8,606,790  livres,  being  only  about  five  per 
cent  of  what  It  had  been  in  1789;  and  seven  years  after- 
ward the  country  had  become  almost  a  desert,  not  only  from 
the  waste  of  civil  war,  but  also  from  the  Indolence  of  the 
black  population.  The  famous  Toumalnt  I/Ouverture 
adopted  coercive  measures  to  restore  agriculture ;  and  It  Is, 
we  believe,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  other  will  ever  be  ef- 
fectual In  such  a  country  to  impel  the  negro  to  labour.  By 
aa  edict  Issued  in  1*00,  TouMint  obliged  every  Haytian 
not  a  proprietor  of  land  (with  a  few  exceptions)  to  hire 
himself  a*  an  agricultural  labourer  to  tome  proprietor,  with- 
out the  power  subsequently  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
service.  The  labouring  classes  were  thus  again  rendered 
■laves  in  fact,  though  not  in  appearance.  The  use  of  the 
whip  was  abolished ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sabre, 
musket,  and  bayonet,  In  the  hands  of  a  military  police,  were 
employed  to  keep  the  peasantry  at  work.  This  object  was 
enforced  with  the  most  rigid  severity  ;  the  hours  of  labour 
were  to  continue  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  a  few  inter- 
vals; and  both  the  cultivator  and  proprietor  were  visited 
with  heavy  pains  and  penalties:  the  former  If  he  refused 
to  work,  and  the  latter  If  he  did  not  oblige  the  former  to  do 
to.  By  such  means,  with  a  labouring  population  not  ex- 
j  900,000,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  exports  In  the 
productive  year  during  the  short  sway  of  Toussaitit 
raited  to  the  following  amount : 

SsfW  .   U.4OO.O0O  IU.  1  Cocas  .  234,C0Olt». 

Caflat        .         .  34JT0.000  _      Indie  37.500  - 

Cotlos       .  4,OMI,0C0  —  |  slaU*n>  9  12*  hhd. 

This  compulsory  system  was  followed  both  by  Ueasa- 
lines,  who  at  one  period  raited  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
50,181300  livres,  or  to  a  third  part  what  it  was  In  1789;  aad 
by  Chrislophc,  on  able,  though  a  brutnl  and  sanguinary 
tyrant.  Petion,  on  the  contrary,  abnndoned  the  coercive 
plan ;  and,  in  consequence,  while  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
Island  had  the  appearance  of  Industry  and  cultivation,  the 
S.W.  displayed  little  more  than  occasional  spots  of  culture. 
Boyer,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  rule,  continued  the 
lax  system  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 

rirts  of  the  entire  itlamA  amounted,  in  1825,  to  no  more  than 
793,756  dollars  (4*.  3d.  each) !  The  state  of  agriculture  at 
thai  period  was  most  deplorable :  every  branch  requiring 
systematic  industry  had  fallen  Into  decay ;  the  sugar  plan- 
tations had  become  almost  annihilated  ;  the  plain  of  Cut- 
de-Sac,  formerly  an  Immense  sugnr-garden,  had  on  it  only 
four  plantations  of  any  extent ;  Utile  or  no  sugar  was  made, 
the  juice  being  either  used  ns  svrup  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  distilled  into  tafia,  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  natives: 
coffee,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Island,  waa  grown  only  around 
Cayes,  and  in  some  small  patches  ia  the  miHintnins;  and 
in  the  former  locality  at  least  two- thirds  of  what  waa  raised 

Iter  the  produce:  all  other 
I  small  quantities  only ;  maize,  the 
i  frequently  scarce,  and 


17H9 
1801 
1818 
1819 
1890 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1834 
1825 
1826 


Sugar. 


Us, 
47,516.531 
16.540 
198 
157 
2,787; 


93,573,300 


2,020 
32.864 


from  Hayti,  during  the  years  1789, 1801,  and  from  1818  to  I 
(From  Maekenzie'i  Jfote*  on  Haiti— .'pprndiz. ) 


times  imported  from  the  U.  States,  wk 
of  the  horses  required  were  obtained, 
tracts  from  Mr.  Mackeniie's  report  (1 
ring  more  especially  to  one  district,  gtve  a  paj iatttffc 
genera]  state  of  agriculture  in  iiaytt : 

"  According  to  Moreau  84.  Mery.  la  1789,  the  pin:  i 
Cayea,  one  of  the  finest  la  the  island,  coaiaiaed  u  m 
period  100  flourishing  sugar  plantation*,  which  wmat» 
lated  to  yield  annually  from  130,000  to  159,000  rati  i* 
muscovado  sugar,  the  weight  of  which  is  oaforuutWt  tj 
stated  in  lbs.  so  that  the  absolute  amount  canaoc  bt  eta. 

■  At  present  the  whole  of  these  109  pisnuoaoi  u  c 
partially  planted  in  canes,  of  which,  however,  to  art  rut 
ever  is  taken.  About  seventy -five  of  them  ban  nig 
water  or  cattie  mills  for  grinding  the  cane,  with  Ma} 
houses;  but  generally  of  a  most  wretches  ecmtnictis. « 
in  a  miserable  condition.  The  boUiog-hoosn  k  rrva 
are  farmed  by  a  shed  made  against  the  old  wast,  sad 
during  the  re  volution,  it  required  too  much  lahovtofam 
The  canes  produced  on  the  remaining  twearj  five  ?a» 
tions  are  transported  to  those  that  have  miU,  cA  « 
fourth  of  the  syrup  or  molasses  produced  it  tltossin* 
use  of  the 
less,  in  a 
made  by  the  | 

carreoux,  and  from  similar  saks  having  heea  edrcieis, 
man)  of  the  large  proprietors.  Tbs  panics  purtMacia- 
called  '  concerns. inns! res,'  and  generally  plant  ssaL  acts 
of  cane,  which  they  grind  at  the  estate  to  which  tin  las 
turmerly  belonged,  or  at  some  other  nei^touuf  asjav. 
The  land  U  never  manured,  and  scarcely  ever  •«•**  as 
only  a  part  of  each  year's  produce  is  coonm*  a*  at 
lasses.  This  arises  principally  from  idleoem  It  skd  an 
be  added  the  depredations  of  cattle,  owing  to  aw  foot 
and  the  almost  total  impossibility  of  repsimii  saju -»m 
from  a  want  of  workmen,  and  the  bad  fiuth  of  tii  sate 
concerned. 

"About  2000  hhds.  of  raw  sugar, of  1000 Ik. no, af 
be  considered  the  average  quantity  nrodttei  >*  Sasi  • 
tales;  but  it  fluctuates  very  much.  Few  of  the  pinto* 
make  more  than  from  three  to  four  h lids,  of  irrep  pa 
and  that  generally  at  distant  periods,  very  for  imsrlhi 
power,  from  want  of  manual  labour,  of  fTisisftuntsv 
or  three  weeks  In  succession,  \eariy  thf  thai d  tat 
molasses  is  purchased  by  Iht  distillers  ,u  if'-?rs*n 
being  generally  too  poor  to  erect  d  Mill  ma  a*  tint  «"J 
plantations),  and  principally  converted  i«t9l»«vniaiw« 
spirit,  4500  hhds.  of  which,  with  600  hhds  ufnn,  <i  «? 
gallons  each,  were  made  in  1896.  The  what  4  M 
splriU  are  consumed  cither  In  the  immediate 
or  sent  into  the  interior,  or  coastwise  to  Port-**  Fran  m 
other  porU.   None  of  them  are  ciported  for  force:  w 

"The  very  Utile  field  labour  effected  Urentnllf 
ed  by  elderly  people,  principally  old  Guinea  sspoa.  fc 
measures  of  the  government  can  I 
to  labour,  or  depart  from  their 
vagrancy.   The  few  young  females  that  live  oo  bk  ?■*» 
tions  seldom  assist  in  any  labour  whatever,  but  liw  « « 
constant  state  of  idleness  and  debauchery.  Thn  i»  tote* 
by  the  soldiery  i 
gratified  by  this  means. 

"  The  value  of  land  Is  very  small,  varying  frosa  24  w 
dollars  per  carreau  or  1-8195  acre.  In  some  csssa*!:* 
lara  have  been  given.  Rent  also  varies.  Itkkw* 
rare  that  estates  ore  farmed  out  la  the  aeaThboiL-bw.  a 
Cayes.  Small  properties  of  from  five  to  ten  earrwta  *^ 
a  few  negro  huts,  are  let  at  an  annual  rent  of  fnw  *H  J 
dollars.  Larger  ones  of  100  to  900  carreaoi,  ffom  **  E  * 
dollart  per  annum.  Money  Is  lent  at  seveotr -ftr*  »*  aft 
per  annum."    (Pari.  Revert  on  Haiti.  pnWIshed  1©, 

The  following  table,  snowing  I  be  amount  of  thetns* 
trade  of  Haytl  at  different  periods,  will  tend  to  is* i»  » 
effect*  of  the  different  measures  of  its  successive  rales 

aaVt 
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:>,443.567 
3.790,143 

9,514.509  35.137.759 
600.934^9.925.951 
200,454 
14.920 
5.106 


mm 
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At  length,  however,  Borer,  adopted  coercive  measure*, 
and  in  ttttb  promulgated  his  Code  Rural,  which  la  aa  atria- 
Beat  as  that  of  any  of  hi*  predecessors.  It  enacts  that  every 
naytian  not  employed  In  the  civil  or  military  service.  In 
some  manufacture,  as  a  patented  tradesman,  or  Be  a  domes- 
tic aervaot.  shall,  under  pain  of  imprison  men  t  and  hard 
labour,  attach  himself  to  aome  estate,  and  employ  himself 
In  agricultural  labour.  He  cannot  quit  the  eounirj  for  the 
purpoae  of  residing  hi  any  town  or  village,  nor  rentnre  oft* 
the  estate  without  a  license;  he  dare  not  d  exist  from  labour 
dating  the  hours  specified,  nor  take  any  recreation  except 
at  stated  times;  he  to  prohibited  from  keeping  a  shop,  nor 
he  even  send  bis  children  to  school  or  to  be  apprenticed 

it>  col- 
or hi* 

of 


in  a  town,  without  especial  permission.  In  rei 
Uvator  has  a  right  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  pr 
labour,  and  the  proprietor  la  bound  to  pay  the 


ortunc  la,  that  it  acta  only  on  the 
,  while  it  leavea  the  proprietor  of  a  few  acre*,  or  of 
to  indulge  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  without  let  or 
trance.  This  inconsistency  is  aggravated  by  the  elrcum- 
ee  of  the  government  readily  making  grunt*  of  small 
i  of  land  (ten  or  fifteen  acre*}  to  individuals  who,  in 
consequence,  are  emancipated  from  the  onerous  obligations 
of  the  Code  Rural.  This  plnn,a*  Mr.  Franklin  has  observed, 
goes  to  "extend  and  perpetuate  tbe  evil  and  pernicious 
haui  is  of  the  people.  When  a  negro  obtains  a  grant  of  a 
sinai  I  tract  of  land,  he  cares  little  about  the  cultivation  of  it 
beyond  the  production  of  enough  for  hie  own  immediate 
wants;  and  these  wants  are  trifling.  Two  or  three  hoars' 
labour  in  each  week  will  suffice  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  culture  required  to  produce  (nod  enough  for  himself; 
the  rest  of  hla  time  la  then  allowed  to  dwindle  away  in  the 
roost  puerile  pleasures  and  inconsistencies.  No  object  which 
moderate  industry  could  procure  would  balance  the  insa- 
tiable desise  for  renosrlf  under  the  shod*  of  the  guava,  and 
tot  ablution*  in  the  neighbouring  stream:  with  these  and  a 
little  food,  all  tus  wants  are  supplied.  Such  being  the  case, 
and  known  to  be  so  by  the  guv  eminent.  It  la  enough  to  sur- 
prise one  that  they  should  parcel  nut  tite  r  lands  in  this  way  ; 
because,  even  under  lb*  <  on*  Rwral,  Uie  person  holding*  it 
la  bo  longer  a  labourer,  but  a  proprietor,  ana  to  not,  therefore, 
amenable  to  it.  Had  the  government  proceeded  differently, 
and  let  the  estates  to  farm  as  they  were  originally  laid  out, 
so  many  petty  proprietor*  would  not  have  existed,  but  would 
have  remained  amenable  to  the  law  for  enforcing  cultlvn- 

*«  are  scarce  in 
1  are  of  the 


are  general I; 


^  of  land,  with 

tain*,  or  on  the  most  elevated  parts,  on  spot*,  a*  tbe  poet 
has  described,  '  the  most  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod.' 
They  are,  therefore,  lost  (or  tbe  purposes  of  agriculture: 
their  cultivation  does  not  extend  beyond  vegetables  for  the 
markets  in  their  vicin.ty  ;  added  to  which,  they  furnish  no 
occasional  supply  of  pork,  poultry,  and  wild  pigeon*. 

"The  Mnytian  proprietor  to  not  a  planter  practically,  and 
he  I*  Ignorant  of  its  theory.   There  is  nothing  regulnr  in  hto 
em :  it  to  an  anomaly,  a  strange  incongruous  method  of 


proceeding,  having  no  tendency  either  to  improve  the  anil 
or  benefit  nljnaclf.  The  sugar  planter,  in  the  first  place,  to 
so  Ignorant,  that  be  know*  not  the  virtue  which  his  soil 
possesses,  nor  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  con- 
aiders  not  whether  one  field  be  better  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  canes  than  another,  but  plants  Indiscriminately 
la  bad  or  good  soil,  in  heavy  or  light ;  in  fact,  he  knows  not 
whether  it  ought  to  be  planted  with  canes  or  cotton,  or  If  It 
would  be  wise  to  allow  it  to  become  common  pastures.  He 
Is  contented,  and  seems  to  be  quite  satisfied,  if  he  can  but 
obtain  vegetation  In  any  way ;  careless  about  the  manner 
In  which  it  la  accomplished.  To  ascertain  whether  It  can 
be  improved  by  art  or  industry,  is  a  matter  about  which  he 
ia  unconcerned."    (Pre  nut  SttU*  of  Huyti,  p.  344-346.) 

We  are  without  any  authentic  information  aa  to  the  pre 
a«nt  state  of  agriculture :  but  If  we  estimatr  it  by  the  best 
criterion,  that  of  the  exports.  It  won  Id  seem  to  be  In  the 
most  depressed  state.   Sugar  has  all  but  entirely  dlsappear- 
"it  of  exports;  and  the  exports  of*  coffee  and 

And 


ed  from  the  list 


most  mher  articles  seem  to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  An, 
this,  alter  all.  is  only  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
To  expect  that  half  civilized  negroes,  under  a  burning  sun 


i  expect  I 
and  without  the  wants  or  i 
equally  industriou*.  to  to  expect 
all  but  absurd. 

Commerce  — The  entire  of  the 
i  of  I 

narrow  and  unwise 


whom,  however,  the 


Cape  Haytien,  Port  a  Plate,  St.  Domingo,  Jaeqmel,  Cayec, 
and  Jeremie,  for  which  privilege  they  have  each  to  pay  at 
least  1600  dollars.  They  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  foreign  commerce ;  are  not  permitted  to  have 
any  transactions  tetlA  cock  other,  to  make  local  speculations, 
or  buy  Uie  produce  of  the  country,  except  through  a  native 
broker ;  and  cannot  retell  any  excess  of  produce  when  pur- 
chased. The  coasting  trade  wholly  belong*  to  Hoytian 
citizen*.  The  interior  to  supplied  with  Imported  goods  by 
means  of  huckster*  (nsually  females),  the  agent*  of  the 
foreign  merchant*,  with  whom  they  balance  account* 
weekly.  Beast*  of  burden  are  commonly  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  the  roads,  except  In  the  N.W..  being 
generally  bad.  and  carriages  few.  The  principal  foreign 
traders  with  Ure«tjlritain^Krance.  the  U.  State*.  Holland. 

glmg  SSTaalwaail  Cayes  and  Cuba, 
chief  British  imports  are  printed  cottons,  r 
cotlee  bagging,  woollens,  cutlery,  tin.  and  1 
and  glass  wares,  cordage,  army  accoutrements,  ammunition, 
etc.  Prance  supplies  wine*,  liqueur*,  silka,  shawls,  glove*, 
brandy,  porcelain,  perfumery,  and  other  manufactured 
good*.  The  small  imports  from  Holland  and  Germnny  In- 
clude linen  fabrics,  bagging,  inferior  woollens,  Rhenish 
wines.  Spa  and  Selzer  water*,  fee.  The  U.  State*  supply 
lumber,  provision*,  hides,  and  colonial  produce.  The  fol- 
lowing I*  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles exported  from  Hayti  daring  each  of  the  three 


Quantum  exports*. 

IMS*. 

37.UVt.674 
«,7«7>OJ 
1,072.555 

V50.IM 

14,  *<l 
71,17* 

15,  *rt 

1*37. 

Loeas                .  IU 
Wwood,  Ac.      .  " 
Cdtoa      .         .  «' 
VUhofuiy .        .  (set. 
Cotm       ,         .  lb*. 
Tobacso  , 
Cigars      .         .  No. 
Suftr                .  lbs. 
IfiJra        .          .  No. 
Old  rap    .        .  lbs. 
Wat  " 
G...«ar     .         .  « 

4*  ,352.371 
I3,«*,T>T 
1 ,6*9,7 17 
5.413.316 

3*7  in 

1.097 
tt.SM 
3I.I« 

3V.sa4.4UO 

s.uMjtas 

1,SI3,I7| 

4,7*  jm 

In  lKMt,  3f>0  ship*,  of  50,580  ton*  burden,  and  with  ee«_ 
worth  X474,782.  entered,  and  395  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
5(2,485  tons,  and  with  cargoes  worth  £921,336,  cleared  out 
of  the  principal  port:  of  the  former,  eighty-four,  with  car- 
goes worth  X I 92,'ii i ;  of  the  latter,  ninety-nine,  with  car- 
goes worth  a :»'.". :k~  were  British.*  No  gqpds  h re  suffered 
to  remain  on  board  vessels  coming  to  the  ports,  but  are 
warehoused  on  payment  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
following  goods  are  entered  free  of  duty:  Arms,  ammuni- 
tion, agricultural  implements,  horses,  cattle,  coin,  and  school- 
book*.  The  import  of  mahogany,  dye-wood*,  and  other 
articles  produced  in  the  island,  sword-stick*,  fee.,  to  prohibit- 
ed, as  is  the  export  of  anna,  coin,  old  or  new  Iron  or' copper, 
horses,  asses,  and  timber  for  shipbuilding. 

Tbe  gortrntutnt,  though  nominally  republican,  ia,  la 
reality,  an  elective  military  monarchy :  it  Is  vested  ostensi- 
bly in  a  president,  sennte.  and  chamber  of  representative*; 
but  the  whole  efficient  authority  to  wielded  by  the  chief 
officer.  The  president,  who  must  be  thirty  five  year*  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  election,  holds  his  office  for  life ;  la 
charged  with  all  the  executive  duties  ;  command*  the  army 
and  navy ;  make*  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  senate ;  appoint*  all  public  functionaries ; 
pro|ioses  to  the  common*  all  law*  except  those  connected 
with  taxation  .  directs  the  receipt  and  issue  of  taxes,  fee, : 
but,  in  case  of  malversation,  may  be  denounced  by  the 
■ennte,  and  tried  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice :  hi*  salary 
Is  40,000  dollars  a  year.  The  ministry  consists  of  a  sec  ro- 
tary -general,  and  a  financial  and  a  judicial  secretary.  The 
senate  consist*  of  twenty-four  member*  above  thirty  year* 
of  age,  each  chosen  by  the  chamber  of  representatives,  from 
lists  furnished  by  the  president.  The  senate  sits  nine  year* ; 
and  it*  previous  members  are  re-eligible  after  a  lapse  of 
three  years.  Each  senator  receive*  1060  dollar*  annually, 
Tbe  chamber  of  representatives  consist*  of  seventy-five 
members  chosen  every  flvo  years  by  the  electoral  college* 
of  the  respective  commune*.  It*  member*  must  be  twenty- 
five  year*  of  age,  and  each  receives  300  dollar*  a  month, 
besides  a  dollar  a  league  for  miv-eUm*^  expen»es^The 

Dually. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  fifteen  judge*, 
has  Jurisdiction  In  all  charge*  preferred  by  the  legislative 
bodies  against  their  own  members,  or  against  the  high  state 
functionaries.  There  is  no  appeal  from  It*  decision,  out  the 
accused  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting  two-third*  of  hla 
judges.    There  are  eight  provincial,  civil,  and  criminal 


tbf  :aat  tij  at 
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courts— at  Cape  Haytien,  Cayes,  B(.  Domingo,  Gonaivea, 
J.  iremli  ,  Jacqtuel,  Port-au-Prince,  and  St.  J  ago,  composed 
of  a  president,  eight  judges,  a  government  commissary,  fcc., 
appeal  from  which  lie*  to  a  court  of  carnation  in  the  capital. 
Ordinary'  legal  case*  are  decided  by  Justices  of  the  peace, 
who  decide  without  appeal  in  cases  to  the  amount  of  titty 

'  the  police 


HAZEBROOK. 


dollars.   Justice  is  said  to  be  very  corrupt,  aad 
Is  very  Inefficient,  except  in  enforcing  the 

we  rare.'  *Tb?  legM  code  U  a  modification  of  the  old  colo- 
nial law.  of  France.  By  the  constitution  of  1806,  revised  in 
1816,  all  Haytian  citizens,  whatever  their  origin,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  generic  name  of  blaxk*.  All  Indians,  Afri- 
cans, and  their  descendants,  after  one  year'a  residence  In 
Hayti,  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  while  whites 
are  debarred  from  either  becoming  citizens  or  proprietors  of 
land. 

Religion,  Education,  <$-c— The  Bom.  Cath.  is  the  estab- 
lished religion ;  but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The 
church  Is  under  the  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  4  vicara 
general  and  31  perish  priests.  The  government  has  appro- 
priated to  its  own  use  all  the  property  formerly  belonging 
to  the  church ;  the  monasteries  have  been  suppressed ;  the 
chapter  of  St  Domingo  haa  now  only  six  canons ;  and  the 
clergy,  who  are  said  to  be  in  the  last  degree  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  rely  for  support  on  voluntary  contributions  and  fees, 
two  thirds  of  which  they  must  pay  Into  the  treasury.  The 
established  religion  Is  consequently  without  any  efficiency  or 
influence  in  the  state.  Morals  are  universally  disregarded ! 
the  private  habits  of  the  people  are  characterized  chiefly  by 
filth  and  laziness ;  "  marriage  is  scarcely  thought  of.  and 
the  lie*  consequent  on  it  have  not  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
istence." 

Christophe  made  vigorous  efforts  to  extend  education,  but 
many  of  his  schoolhouses  have  been  converted  into  bar- 
racks, or  to  other  purposes.  The  schools  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  have  been  suppressed, 
except  the  University  of  St.  Domingo,  which  has  still  7 
professors,  but  is  little  frequented.  There  are  some  govern- 
ment schools  In  the  chief  towns,  a  few  on  the  Lancastrian 
plan,  a  military  school  in  the  cap.,  and  some  private  acad- 
emies; but  reading,  writini,  and  arithmetic  are  usually  the 
utmost  acquirements  of  the  educated,  and  these  are  al- 
leged not  to  be  general,  even  among  Uic  members  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  In  mind, 
we  have  no  very  recent  and  well  authenticated 
as  to  the  state  of  Hayti.  The  friends  to  the 
:i  pa  lion  of  the  slaves  In  the  British  colonies  repre- 
it  in  far  too  favourable  a  light,  while  the  opponents 
sure  are  believed  to  have  exaggerated  its  de- 
The  establishment  of  an  independent  black  com- 
monwealth in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  U.  Slates,  and  of  some  of  the  principal 
colonies  of  the  European  powers,  was  certainly  not  the 
least  extraordinary  event  of  modern  limes ;  and  the  progress 
of  so  peculiar  a  community  might  have  been  expected,  on 
many  accounts,  to  have  attracted  a  more  than  usual  degree 
of  attention.  But  such  has  not  really  proved  to  be  the 
case.  And  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  meagre 
and  now  nearly  antiquated  report,  we  have  no  full  or  offi- 
cial Information  as  to  the  moral,  economical,  or  political 
condition  of  this  negro  republic  ;  and  are  compelled,  in  con- 
sequence, to  trust  to  defective  and  partial  statements,  and 
to  analogies,  which,  though  probable,  may  not,  after  all,  be 
wall  founded.  That  such  should  be  the  case,  it  not  very 
creditable  either  to  this  or  other  civilized  states;  and  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  In- 
quire Into  and  report  on  the  slate  and  prospects  of  the  Hay- 
tian community,  while  it  could  hardly  fall  to  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  many  Interesting  questions,  would  be  cor- 
dially approved  by  ail  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  public. 

The  public  revenue,  Is  derived  from  import  aad  export  du- 
ties, territorial  Imposts,  wharfage  dues,  taxes  on  demesnes 
fanned  out,  the  land  tax,  stamps,  patents,  registry  taxes,  sale 
of  demesnes,  4tc.  In  1837,  the  public  receipts,  expc 
ture,  itr.  were  as  follows  :— 


was  fully  recognized,  ami  iu  port*  thrown  ojrt  l-C 
.,  (ships  sailing  under  the  Preach  fkf  harm 
t  only  half  duties  inwards  and  osjwuoj, ;  mi 
0.000  of  francs,  in  five  annual  payment,  am  par 
I  to  France  as  an  Indemnity  for  the  laws  of  uVr» 
during  the  revolution.  The  first  InsUlmrt.:  ,  i 


banal  guard,  composed,  with  a  lew  excepuoo*,  of  11  fr 
males  from  15  to  60  years  of  age.  These  form  I  |ajj  g 
perhaps  40,000  men,  the  superior  officers  of  whir  tt  in  txsa 
by  ihe  president,  and  the  inferior  one*  by  the  private*.  Tk 
navy  la  quite  insignificant,  consisting  of  only  lam  «  utr 
schooners,  and  a  few  small  craft 

In  1835,  the  president  Boyer  concluded  *  tmrj  tit 
France,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  iiiihpuiiiii  j 
Hayti  was  fully  recognized,  and  its  i 
nations,  (ship*  sailing 
paying  only  half 

150.000.000  of  r 

anteed  to  Fran 

nuts  during  the  revolution.  The  first  tactara«M  ,•  t 
millions  was  paid  In  1836;  but  it  being  evident  tbi:  Kir. 
was  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the  payment  of  cuts  i is. 
the  French  government  in  1838  agreed  to  redact  tk  it 
maining  amount  to  60  million  fraacs.to  be  paMiaatasx- 
menta,  by  1867 :  two  of  these  Instalments  km  lira* 
been  discharged.    (fine,  dtt  Oen*  da  JMmaVj 

Hayti  is  divided  into  6  deportments  and  31  srnosst- 
menta.  Next  to  Cape  Hayti  en  and  Port-ao-Fntict.aBD 
have  been  alternately  the  capital*,  the  chief  mm  uS 
Domingo,  and  Cayes. 

St.  Domingo,  a  seaport  on  the  8.E.  coast,  at  lot  ansa  i 
the  Ota  ma,  which  forms  its  harbour,  1st  1*  if  *"  X, 
long.  60°  59'  37"  W.,  was  the  first  permanent  srSraei 
made  by  Europeans  In  America,  and  thoagb  pewit  te> 
isbed  In  importance,  baa  still  above  11000  lobsb.  h»» 
rounded  by  old  ram  porta  strengthened  by  bastions  isi  * 
works.  Its  interior  is  regularly  laid  oat ;  ike  una  »tci 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  spacioax  tat  at  it 
paved.  The  houses  are  in  the  Spanish  style,  isi  au<  a 
them  are  fine,  substantial  buildings,  beside*  tat  rrJ<*» 
a  Gothic  edifice,  finished  in  1540.  and  reported  Id  iiw  lr 
merly  contained  the  remains  of  Colombo*,  thefts*  »*e 
churches,  'J  convents,  3  hospitals,  some  kufi  I 
arsenal,  lighthouse,  old  and  new  national 
fee.  The  handsome  Jesuits'  college  has  a 
into  a  military  storehouse.  No  monks  are  M  te  aw,  * 
in  other  respects,  the  town  has  very  mack  ifc  a  at 
character  of  a  Spanish  city.  The  white*  us  eo»s*!a- 
ir  outnumber  the  blacks.   The  cliaek  >  inssMj, 

aiff til  llfcM atsa/watm^;  timZkZ  19 alii 
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Otnenl  receipts  . 
Balsas*  left  (H*M) 

Dollar  t. 
2,C*U,W3 

745,400 

1'.  ijiraa  of  (tot  . 
Not**  burned 

DoUmri.  ! 
IVOM^M  1 

8I,»I3 

Total    .  . 

s,s«,v?e 

2.711,102 

1ST  \ 

I,I3».<74 

Total.  . 

2,713,101 

d  fore*  consists  of  33  regiments  of  the  line,  of 
each,  5  regiments  of  artillery,  3  regiments  of 
the  president's  guard,  comprising  3  regiments  of 


cavalry  and  9  regiments  of  Infantry,  1  regiment  of  gen*- 

of  rural  police ;  In  alMS8,600 


e,  and  8 
exclusive  of 
1099 


of  water,  but  owing  to  n  bar  at  the  mot*  «<k«  0am 
large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  ros4sw«««* 
exposed  lo  the  8.  winds.   St.  Domingo  hu  icomobi* 
trade  with  the  interior,  but  lie  external  camaetw  s  »<» 
very  limited.  Cayes,  one  of  the  most  rwamhagavat  i 
the  island,  Is  built  close  to  Its  S.VV.  short,  1st  »»!.  » 
N.,  long.  73°  iff  19"  W.   Ita  harbour  admits  i!^  a* 
lag  13  ft.  water :  those  of  larger  size  he  in  the  ***** 
of  Chateaudln,  half  a  league  W.  Several  Brio*  4**> 
are  established  at  this  port.    A  eonskkriMe  ewpa 
trade  i.«  carried  oo  between  Cayes  aad  Jamaica-  sa 
vicinity  are  upwards  of  80  rum  distilleries.  Torres*** 
towns  of  the  island  are  now  of  little  lnporaaot-  » 
kenue'e  .You*  on  Haiti,  and  Pari,  RtforU! 
Pre*.  Stat*  of  Hamti  ;  Mortan  at  St.  Mtrj,  Dtxr  Tae 
*t  Rtcueii  de*  Lien*  Prtneif.  d*  St.  Donmfu; 
Hilt.  Survey  ;  Routier  de*  Jtntiite* ;  Eneft-  Amerce*  _ 
HAYWOOD,  county,  N.  C.   Situated  u  tlw&W  r 
of  the  state,  and  contains  1300  sq.  m.  Booaded 
Blue  Ridge,  N.W.  by  the  Smoky  mountains. 8. VV.  b»  T» 
aseegee  r.,  by  branches  of  which,  and  by  Big  Par*  '  \ 
and  its  branches,  It  la  drained.  The  lower  para  of  o  ~ 
face  are  at  least  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  «*i _» 
contained  in  1840,  13,478  neat  cattle,  £50  J* 
swine  ;  and  produced  19.559  bushel*  of  wheal  T3>* 
188,554  of  Indian  com,  3044  of  buckwheat,        <*  * 
15,916  of  potatoes,  10,638  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  k»  ■ 
stores,  three  flour  lng-ml  lis,  nine  grist-mills,  ai  °^ 
five  tanneries,  seventeen  distilleries ;  one  school,  tt 
an.   Pop. :  whites,  4650 ;  slaves,  304 ;  free  colsw*  - 
total,  4975.  Capital,  VVayncsvllle.  4 . 

Haywood,  rounty,  Teon.    Situated  in  the!».»  P1  ; 
the  state,  and  contains  600  sq.  m.   Watered  by  HsU-' 
Forked  Deer  Rivera.   It  contained  in  18W,  I5J«  "f*" 
tie,  5183  slieep,  53,850  swine  ;  and  produced 
of  wheat,  4700  of  rye,  710^500  of  Indian  cora.  »*.' 
oats,  75.000  of  potatoes,  4500  pounds  of  rice.  lib.  ** 
bacco,  3,175,000  of  cotton.   It  had  twenty-oee  »Km_ 
flouring-mllla,  nine  grUt mills,  six  saw-mills,  rise  nw^ 
six  distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  nr«f  * 
four  academies,  18a  students,  twenty-three 
scholars.   Pop. ;  whites.  7575  ;  slaves;  0257.  fresco*** 
38 ;  total,  13,870.   Cnpiial.  Brownsville.  ^ 
Hatwood,  p.  v..  Chatham  eo„  N.  C,  31  m  WJ^* 
319  W.   Situated  at  the  iunctic 
which  here  form  Cape  Fear  r. 

a  town  of 
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arrond-,  In  a  fertile  tract,  SO  m.  W  N.W  Lille. JfrOgQ 
•a&Hugo  say*  that  the  town  is  »l  built,  but  other  author- 
ltic.  affirm  the  contrary.  It  hai  "everal  handjome  pub  ic 
bmldtng.,  Including  the  par.  church,  with  a  lofty  and  clc- 
aani  spire,  the  town  hull.  finished  in  1830,  a  fine  specimen 
of  classic  style,  the  sub-prefecture,  and  Augustine  convent 
now  occupied  by  a  college,  primary  school,  house  of  char- 
Irv  nnd  dcoot  of  tobacco.  It  ha*  manufactures  of  linen 
KbX  itarch,  -P.  leather  aa.t,  beer  oil,  llm£ 

fcc..  and  a  large  Saturday  market  for  these  and  other  kind, 
of  Rood*.    {Hugo;  Guide  du  Voyagemr.trc.) 

I1A7LE   t    Lucerne  co..  Pa.    It  contain*  four  stores, 
one  furntce%ve "  saw  mills,  »» 

V°fti?\iD  county,  Go.  Situated  on  the  W.  line  of  the 
state  and  contains  175  »q.  m.  Watered  by  Chattahoochee 
r.  It  contained  In  1*40,  5329  neat  cattle,  1686  sheep .  l£019 
IWinel-nd  produced  19,741  bushels  of  wheat,  loS,597  of 
rXn  corn,  8806  of  oats,  5144  of  potatoes,  1,846,593  pounds 
of  cotton.  It  had  fourteen  .tore.,  one  flouring  mill,  eleven 
grist  mill.,  six  saw-mllto,  two  tanneri**,  two  distilleries ;  two 
academies,  78  students,  five  schools,  181  scholars,  i  op. 
whites.  3749;  slaves,  1577 ;  free  coloured,  3  ;  total, 

^*?r^THr,".''t!,,,ii'ranltlln co.,  Mas*  U»m.  W.N.W.  Boston, 
457  W.  Incorporated  In  1785.  Fort  Shirley  was  built  In 
1744  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians.  It  contains  three 
churches,  a  Congregational,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Baptist ;  one 
■tore,  one  fulling  mill,  one  grist  mill,  seven  «w  mills,  two 
tanneries,  nine  schools,  266  scholars.    Pop.  895. 

Hkatsj,  t.,  Harrison  co..  Ia.   It  has  four  grist  mills,  four 
distilleries.    Pop.  1354.  v 

HEATHVILLE,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Northumberland  co.  Va„ 
98  m.  E.  by  N.  Richmond,  157  W.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, Jail,  a  Methodist  church,  an  academy,  one  flouring 
mill,  one  tannery,  and  about  60  dwelling*.  It  Is  near  the 
head  of  Coan  river,  and  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
villages  in  this  part  of  the  ,_,  „a  n„  arnT 

HEBRIDES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLES  OF  SCOT 
LAND  (the  Hebudet  or  £W/i  of  the  ancients),  a  scries 
of  islands  and  islet*  lying  along  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
partly  and  principally  in  the  AUantic  Ocean^  but  partly  also 
^i  the  frith  of  Clyde,  between  55°  35'  and  58°  o\  N .  lat.,  and 
between  5°  and  V>  5*  W.  long.  The  Ulands  (seven)  in  the 
frih  of  Clyde  constitute  a  co7Bulcshire).  the  other,  belong 
to  the  counties  of  Arayle,  Inverness,  and  Row. 
i%  consist  of  about  200  Ulands,  great  and  small, 
are  usually  divided  into  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides  ; 
former  embracing  all  those  islands  which  lie  nearest  to 
the  mainland,  Including  those  In  the  frith  of  Forth  ;  the  lat- 
ter consisting  of  a  long  continuous  range  of  Wands  stretch 
lu  N  N.E  nnd  S.S.W.  from  Barm  Head,  in  lat.,  50°  49*  N-. 
to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewto,  In  tat,  58°  51'  N.  The  strait, 
which  divides  the  Outer  Hebrides  from  the  Inner,  and  Iroui 
Iho  mainland  of  Scotland,  is  called  the  Mlnsh,  and  is, 
where  narrowest,  from  15 to  16m.  across.  The  Outer  He- 
brides are  commonly  called  the  Long  Island,  and  appear.  In 
(act,  as  if  they  had  originally  consisted  of  one  lengthened 
Island,  divided  at  a  remote  era  Into  Its  present  portions  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  Lewis  and  Harris  (which  are 
more  extensive  than  alt  the  rest  put  together),  though  con- 
sidered as  separate,  form,  In  fact,  only  one  island ;  and  the 
•ounds,  or  arm*  of  the  sea,  which  intervene  between  the 
larger  Islands  of  the  group,  are  so  interspersed  with  Islets, 
that  the  range  Is  still  nearly  continuous.  The  following  ta- 
ble contains  a  list  of  the  principal  Island* 
and  Outer  Hebrides  are 
estimated  extent  In  sq.  m 


HEBRIDES. 

The  total  extent  of  the  Hebrides  may  therefore  be  e*r> 
mated  at  about  3750  sq.  m.  or  1,760,000  acres,  of  which 
64.000  are  lakes.  They  are  divided  into  30  parishes,  of 
which  5  are  In  the  Islands  In  the  frith  of  Clyde,  17  In  the 
Inner  Uebrides,  and  8  In  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pop.  of  the  Hebrides  lr- 
1801  and  1831 ;  with  the  number  of  males  and  females,  ant 
of  families  and  inhabited  houses  In  1831. 


DlVltMOO. 

1801. 

1831. 

Mala*.  | 

IV 

male». 

fUBI- 
.r, 

Inrub. 

jJssssi 

Uuirtturc"  or 
nUmit  is  the 
frith  of  CWr 

It, 791 

14,151 

6,496 

7,65* 

2,99* 

2,194 

oarlssrri  of 
iiuiMhirs  .  . 

40,531 
2  ,694 

57,-39 
32.031 

28,331 
15490 

29,508 
16.141 

I0.S53 
6,A« 

10,055 
6,131 

lotaje    .  ■ 

00,116 

i.i,W> 

I  HOMO 

1 

As  the  total  number  of  acre*  is,  according  to  the  foregoin, 
table,  1,760,000,  and  of  Individuals  In  1831,  104,021,  it  follow 
that  the  average  density  of  the  pop.  ia  nearly  48  to  a  sq.  m. 
while  the  average  pop.  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  is  86  to  a  sq.  m 


The  pOU.  uu  tuiu«ci«ui; 

1831.  The  increase  In  the  Outer  Hebrides  in  1386-38,  wa. 
3375 ;  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  including  Buteshire.  3,065:  to 
tel.  5440.   Of  the  200  islands  of  which  Ule  Hebrides  consist 
more  than  half  are  so  small  or  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  lnhab 
ited.   In  1808,  only  79  were  regularly  inhabited  during  thr 
whole  year;  while  8  were  tenanted  during  the  summer 
and  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  winter.   The  groat©- 
portion  of  the  people  reside  within  a  mile  of  the  sea-shore 
in  fact,  except  in  the  Islands  of  Bute  and  Islay,  scarcely  at 
inhabited  house  can  be  seen  1000  yards  from  the  sea-shore,, 
or  300  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    [Remark*  on  fJL 
Htpkland*  and   Islands  of  Scotland,  by  FullarUn  aru' 
Baird.   Glasgow,  1838.) 

From  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  it  1*  not  to  be  expecte 
that  schools  should  be  very  common,  or  be  easily  occeseibls 
to  the  Inbab.  of  every  district ;  but  each  par.  has  at  leaa 
one  parochial  school,  except  Barra,  which  has  no  school  of 
any  kind.  Four  of  them  have  two  parochial  schools,  ana 
of  them  has  three,  and  two  have  four :  total  number  of  pa- 
rochial schools,  43.  This  is  exclusive  of  149  non  parochla 
schools,  of  which  those  founded  by  the  General  Assembly's 
Education  Committee,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  form  a  part.  But  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  schools,  parochial  and  non -parochial, 
•  there  were  in  1833,  no  fewer  than  36,152  individuals  above 
six  years  of  age,  unable  to  read  either  English  or  Gaelic! 
(Hep.  of  Oen.  Aetembly'a  Com..  May,  1833.)  The  follow- 
ing  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of  school.-  th* 
greatest  number  of  scholars  In  attendance,  and  the  _ 
of  those  above  six  years  of  age  unable  to  read  or  write. 
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bout  630  ;  so  that  the  aggregate  largest  number  of  per- 
at  school  in  the  Hebrides  ia  10,813.  or  nearlv  a  tenth 

—       .  m  j,     .  K    a         .    .  .  t  „•  /_  _  J  Si 


There  l»  one  par.  (Kllmenny,  in  Islay)  from  which  no  re- 
turn ha*  been  received  as  to  the  number  of  Individuals  at 
school ;  but  taking  it  at  the  rate  i  * 
be  about C~ 
sons  at  tui 

part  of  the  pop.  If  this  proportion  continue  (and  there  to 
every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  Increase  rather  than  di- 
minteh)  there  will  very  soon  not  be  a  single  Individual  In  this 
group  of  island*  (except  perhap*  la  remote  or  very  thinly 
Peopled  comers)  unable  to  rcadand  write,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  means  of  education  are  the  most  limited, 
and  the  number  of  persons  uneducated  greatest,  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  In  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  such  a* 
Canna.  Bum.  ate.,  there  are  no  schools,  and  not  one  of 
the  lnhab.  can  either  read  or  write.  (Educat.  Inquiry, 
Scotland.  Part.  Paper,  Bess.  1837.  vol.  xlvll. :  Oen.  Jletem- 
W»'»  Rep. ;  and  Fullarto*  and  Baird.  Ut  supri.) 

Gaelic  or  Celtic  Is  the  language  spoken  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and  In  some  of  the  more 
remote  or  thinly  Inhabited  islands,  it  is  still  the  only  lan- 
guage used  or  known.  But  both  English  and  Gaelic  are 
now  taught  in  almost  every  one  of  the  schools,  and  the  for- 
mer Is  becoming  common,  and,  In  some  Instances,  has  al- 
the  use  of  the  Gaelic.   A  few  families, 

\  have  of  Late 
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yean  settled  in  dlflbreal  porta  of  the  Hebrides:  and  this 
combined  with  the  increased  facilities  of  communlcatinu 
with  the  low  country  and  with  England  which  steam  navi- 
gation affords,  has  had  the  effect  of  rtuTisaang  a  more  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  cur.  Speaking  0?  the  mora  populous 
lions  of  the  Hebrides,  we  may  say  that  there  are  few 
,  If  any,  under  3©  years  of  age,  who  do  not  \ 
light  exceptions,  Gaelic 
I  conversation.  Oaellc  was  not  till 
of  last  century,  a  written  language 
but  the  Bible,  and  a  great  variety  of  religious  as  well  as  mis- 
cellaneous books,  have  since  been  translated  into  il ;  and 
Gaelic  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  also  been  published. 
These  things  have  been  done,  not  with  a  view  of  perpetu- 
ating the  knowledge  of  a  rude  language,  but  of  diffusing 
information  among  the  inhabitants;  bat  we  are  bv  no 
means  clear  that  this  would  not  be  better  attained  by 
teaching  English  exclusively  in  schools,  and  making  it  the 
sole  medium  for  popular  instruction. 

The  30  parishes  of  which  the  Hebrides  consist,  have  each 
a  par.  church,  and  a  resident  clergyman.  There  are  be- 
sides 14  auoad  tacra  chapels  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  six  chapels  belonging  to  the  R.  Cath.,  three  to  Prea- 
by  terlan  dissenters,  two  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  one  to  Inde- 
pendents ;  the  total  number  of  places  of  worship  being  56. 
la  some  of  the  islands,  particularly  Hurra,  Elg,  and  8.  L  ist, 
Catholicism  abounds,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  almost  ev- 
ery other  creed.  The  Catholic  priests  do  not  confine  their 
labours  to  the  islands  in  which  they  have  their  head  quar- 
ters, but  periodically  Visit  all  those  la  their  neighbourhood, 
where  a  single  member  of  their  church  Is  to  be  found. 
Missionaries  belonging  both  to  the  established  church  and 
to  the  dissenters,  are  common  throughout  the  Hebrides. 

Though  a  poor-law  has  existed  in  Scotland  since  1579, 
and  is  at  present  In  operation  in  336  Scotch  parishes,  it  k 
practically  unknown  in  the  Hebrides.  Limited  us  are  the 
means  of  the  inhabss  the  poor  are  supported  exclusively  by 
the  collections  made  at  the  church  doors  on  Sunday,  by 
(in  some  cases)  other  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  ses- 
£m4  fee* ;  ty  MWMMjj  for  their  behoof  having 

It  appears  from  the  official'  return,  that  the  poor  receiving 
relief  are  only  as  1  toil  of  the  inhab. ;  that  the  average  annu- 
al amount  given  to  each  individual  is  Us.  id. ;  and  trial  the 
cost  averages  rather  less  than  to  each  head  of  pop. 
i  lowest  allowance  Is  in  a  par.  (Kilmuir)  in  the  island  of 


with  very  slight  modifications,  to  the  whole  range  of  tat 
He  brides,  the  Islands  in  the  frith  of  Clyde  excepted  a 
which  Utter,  the  climate,  though  damp  and  vanaui',  a 
comparatively  genial  and  mild. 

la  addition  to  the  unfavourable  climate,  the  He  bride  at 
remarkable  for  their  rugged  and  sleril  tod,  mors  tfcu  a 
sevenths  of  their  superficial  extent  consisting  of  irreouav 
Me  mountains,  morasses,  etc. ;  while  the  extent  <**  mat 
and  meadow  land  under  grass,  hay,  com,  and  pnotsti  s 
little  more  than  a  ninth  part.  Assuming  tb«  who*  tnst 
of  the  Islands  to  be  equal  to  1,503,000  Scotch  arm.  or  uat 
1000,000  English  (an  estimate  somewhat  didereat  km 
that  given  in  this  article,.  Mr.  M  -  Donald,  ia  his  e  ire  :u 

attributed!*  follows  '7  U<  Utbnd">  ■  M>  * 


Mountains, 


and  undrained  lakes,  i 


ft 


8hye,inwhichX5is  divided  among  no  fewer  than  1 10  per- 
sons, averaging  scarcely  lOrf.  each  annually,  the  highest  sum 
given  being  U.  64.  /   This  insignificant  degree  of  iwsuitance 


is  scarcely  appreciable,  and  proves  how  extremely  destitute 
the  people  musl  be,  and  how  low  their  estimate  of  physical 
comfort,  when  such  a  miserable  pittance  can  be  of  any  sen- 
sible benefit,  or  an  object  of  desire.  (Report  of  Gtntral 
j3»»embln  en  Poor  in  Scotland  ;  Pari.  Papers,  1839.) 

The  climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  mora  humid,  variable, 
and  Inhospitable  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  British 
dominions.   "The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  vari- 
able, the  climate  very  rainy,  and  the  sir  extremely  moist ; 
insomuch  that  when  a  person  walks  by  the  sea  side,  in  a 
boxy  atmosphere  and  under  a  cloudy  sky,  the  saline  parti- 
cles rest  like  dew  on  the  pile  of  his  coat.  The  dampness 
of  the  air  is  such,  that  in  rooms  wherein  Area  are  not  con- 
stantly kept,  the  walls  emit  a  hoary  down  of  a  brinish 
taste,  resembling  pounded  saltpetre  when  brushed  off. 
The  climate  is  an  enemy  to  polished  inn  and  to  books. 
Frequent  and  heavy  rains  fall  at  all  seasons,  especially  af- 
ter the  Lammas  term,  whereby  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
man are  often  blasted,  and  the  fruit  of  his  toil  mid  industry 
in  a  great  measure  lost"   (JVVir  Stat,  jletonmt  of  Scotland 
No.  13,  p,  118.)    In  the  Outer  Hebrides  winter  lasts  for  six 
months,  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  March: 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  occupy  the  other  half  of  the 
year.   "During  the  spring,  E.  winds  prevail,  at  first  inter- 
rupted by  blasu  and  gales  from  other  quarters,  occompa 
nied  by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ultimately  becoming  more  steady, 
and  accompanied  with  a  comparative  dryness  of  the  almo- 
•nlng  the  drifting  of  the  sands  to  a  great  ex- 
•  is  sometimes  fine,  but  as  frequently  wet  and 
ith  8.  and  W.  wind*.    Frequently  the  wet 
ilnues,  with  Intervals,  until  September,  from 
which  period  to  the  middle  of  October  there  Is  generally  a 
continuance  of  dry  weather.   After  this,  W.  galea  com- 
mence, becoming  more  boisterous  as  the  season  advances. 
Dreadful  tempests  sometimes  happen  through  the  winter, 
which  often  unroof  the  huts  of  the  natives,  destroy  their 
boats,  and  cover  the  shores  with  Immense  heaps  of  sea- 
weeds, shells,  and  drift  timber."    (MatgiUivrtm%»  Jlu.  of 
the.  Oarer  Hebrides  ;  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Jonrn,  of  Jtgri- 
culture,  No.  11,  p.  974.)   These  remarks  are  applicable, 

•  rh.  Sjrst 


ly  yielding  any  specified  rent  to  the  proprietor! 
Hill  pasture,  appropriated  to  particular  rVnnt,  tad 
sometimes  enclosed,  or,  at  least,  limited  by  ac- 
knowledged march 
paying  rent  . 
Arable  and  meadow 

and  potatoes  

Kelp  shores,  dry  at  ebb-tide,  regularly  divided 
among  the  tenantry,  and  producing  5000  loot  of 
kelp,  besides  manure,  annually  .... 
Ground  occupied  by  villages,  form  booses,  rtrdeai, 

gentlemen's  parks,  fee.  

Ground  occupied  by  peat-mosses  annually ;  and  by 
roads,  ferry-houses,  and  boat*  .... 
Barren  sands,  tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and  per- 
nicious to  their  vicinity  

Ground  occupied  as  glebes,  or,  la  lieu  of  glebes  rr 
estab.  clerg.  manses,  churches,  and  churcaj*rd» 
Ground  occupied  by  schoolmasters 
Ground  under  natural  woods,  coppice*,  and  sew 
plantations,  chiefly  In  Bute,  Isisy,  Mull,  and  8kre M 

Total  l-SiiMl 

But.  while  the  arable  and  meadow  land  U  « tmmi « 
is,  at  the  same  time,  light,  sandy,  and  poor,  em  aa*  «• 
ceptions,  in  Islay  and  a  few  other  Islands,  sad  as>3*!* 
ble  of  much  Improvement.  The  ordinary  prdsres  Maes 
or  bigg,  and  potatoes.   Mr.  VtouU  «*rV 
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Noeih  *nd  Soolb  Cut,  sad 
B»m,  with  ibe  Met.  S. 
of  lbs  spaad  of  Him. 
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wry,  with  .1pp.  to  Oon.  Rep.  of  Scotland,  No.  3;  raW 
and  BairtTo  Rem.  p.  104, 105 ;  Mm  Stat.  Act.  of 
Not,  only,  however,  are  the  soil  and  climate  oaaw 


jy,  i 

tlous,  but  the  tenure  on  which  lands  are  bald  it,  nth  a* 
exceptions,  as  objectionable  as  possible.  A  very  fits:  ** 
jority  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  at  will  or  from  y»  " 
year ;  In  other  words,  having  no  lease,  they  art  lit*'  » 
be  turned  out  at  the  end  of  any  year.  That  wrrtrasd  ■ 
tern  prevoila  almost  universally  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  u 
the  Islands  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  it  was  laid  aside  it 
and  superseded  by  leases ;  but  in  the  remaining  Itf  Br 
brides  it  atill  holds  about  three  fourths  of  the  land  aadna 
fetters,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  farmers.  Besides,*!"'* 
leases  are  given,  they  generally  range  fron  five  to  *r<ai 
years,  seldom  extending  to  nine  or  twelve.  Wherever  :ai 
miserable  system  extends,  there  is  a  total  apathy  aa  la afr 
cultural  improvement.  A  tenant  at  will  La  almost  «' 
remain  undisturbed  IT  he  follow  In  the  beaten  track  of  a 
predecessors ;  but,  should  he  try  experiments,  or  w-a 
any  very  considerable  Improvement,  he  it  afraid  lot  i 
greater  advance  of  rent  should  be  demanded  of  hmjwj 
the  improvement  may  warrant,  or  that  be  may  be  ejr<« 
from  the  farm  altogether.  Hence,  though  a  tensoi •<  "^ 
may  retrograde  or  may  remain  stationary,  he  very  «•*■ 
advances,  or  advances  only  by  almost  ImpereepnW*  * 
greet.  ■  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  rsnses**- 
to  quote  from  an  excellent  authority,  "it  cannot  br  »* 
gined  that  any  farmer  of  capital  and  skill  shoo  Id  rabui 
either  on  a  property  of  which,  In  many  instances,  he  a* 
get  no  lease  at  all,  or  of  which  he  la  offered  a  least  <** 
duration  too  short  to  a  fiord  any  hope  of  bis  briar. 
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j  learn  of  nineteen  yenrs  are  given,  and  there  the 
consequences  appear  in  the  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  the  country.  The  tenants, 
In  neb  cases,  are  in  every  respect  on  a  footing  with  those 
in  any  part  of  Scotland.  They  are  to  circumstances  of 
comfort,  respectability,  and  independence.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  a  tenant  at  will  la,  in  the  highest  degree,  discoura- 
ging and  uncomfortable.  When  be  is  without  a  lease,  he 
is  feltoM  oot  any  term,  however  ini|>n«dble  it 

to yhtoiwlf°n1idnbti"Bm»™  *  t^en^ha?  a*le*^of°a 
abort  duration,  the  only  difference  is,  that  this  painful  state 
of  things  occur*  at  periods  u  little  more  remote  from  each 
other.  The  effect  In  both  cases  infallibly  is,  to  beget,  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  a  carelessness  about  Improvement 
either  of  the  farm  or  the  family  j  which,  being  for  a  certain 
time  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected,  brines  the  most  cer- 
tain and  irretrievable  ruin  upon  both  the  one  and  the 
Other."    ( r\Uarto%  end  Bated,  p.  50,  AO.) 

In  addition  to  the  baneful  system  of  tenants  at  will,  an 
Other  practice,  that  of  parcelling  the  land  Into  small  farms, 
la  itill  more  unfavourable  to  improvement.    Though  oa 
acme  of  the  islands,  as  I  slay.  Bate,  A  mm,  and  Skye,  large^ 
farms  are  now  to  be  found,  they  ore  usually  smalt,  the] 
renu  ranging  from  £5  to  £50  a  veer.  The  small  farmer,  | 
or  crofter,  who  almost  universally  I*  a  tenant  at  will,  is 
nearly  in  every  case  devoid  of  capital,  and  cannot  there- 
fore, though  he  were  willing,  engage  in  anything  like  Im- 
provement.   The  truth  la,  aa  universal  experience  has 
abown,  that  laud,  when  let  in  small  patches,  hi  uniformly 
ill  cultivated ;  no  proper  system  is  or  can  be  adopted  as  to 
cropping  or  manure ;  but  every  year  as  much  Is  extorted 
from  the  soil  as  it  can  produce.    Besides,  small  farms  are 
always  let  at  proportionally  higher  rents  than  large  ones.  | 
In  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  crofter  depends  as  much  on 
fishing  and  burning  kelp  for  payment  of  his  rent  as  on  the 
produce  of  bka  (arm;  and  hi*  whole  life  la  a  continual 
struggle  with  poverty  and  wretchedness,  without  Improve- 
ment or  hope  of  improvement.   But,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
nicious systems  ot  tenant*  at  will,  and  of  small  farms. 


another  vicious  practice  prevails,  viz..  that  of  $u*-ieitmg. 
This  practice  has  been  in  operation  for  ages,  and,  though  It 
has  been  checked  In  some  of  the  islands.  It  is  still  very 


it  exists, It  Is  innai  pernicious,  limb 
I  of  small  farms  is.  when  held  directly  from  the 
i  that  are  sub-let  are  olwnys  higher.  Indeed, 
i  are  generally  let  far  above  their  real  value ;  and 
sub-tenant  become*,  in  the  majority  of  caw«,  the  im- 
*"  tie  dependent  of  the  farmer  of  whom  he  holds  his 
and  not  unfrequently  pays  part  or  the  whole  of  his 
rent,  by  labouring  in  his  service,  to  the  neglect  of  hut  own 
wretched  patch  of  ground. 

The  system  of  Uckwrnen  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
middlemen  in  Ireland,  also  exists.  The  tacksmen  bold 
considerable  tracts  of  land  directly  from  the  landlord,  at  a 
certain  .specified  rent ;  which  tbey  relet  to  others  in  smaller 
portions,  and  at  a  higher  rent  A  tacksman  is  seldom  so 
consider  ale  or  liberal  as  the  landlord !  hence,  not  only  are 
rack-rents  exacted  by  the  tacksmen,  but  comparatively  Ut- 
ile accommodation  or  generosity  Is  extended  to  the  sub- 
tenant. But  this  Is  not  all :  the  system  of  joint  tenancy 
also  prevails  in  the  Hebrides :  under  this  system  a  number 
of  persons,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen,  take  a 
farm,  in  what  la  called  rmm-rig,  or  partnership,  who  are 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  rent  Each  farm  thus 
becomes  a  toetcta*  mraudi,  containing  perhaps  as  many 
families  aa  there  are  partners  In  the  lease,  each  field  being 
divided  into  aa  many  stripes,  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge 
called  "a  bone,"  where  the  stones,  weeds,  and  other  rub- 
bish gathered  on"  the  land  are  accumulated.  The  share  or 
stripe,  which  In  some  cases  does  not  exceed  three  acres, 
belonging  to  each  partner,  la  determined  by  lot,  and  fcj 
changed  every  second  or  third  year,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement or  the  parties.  Ploughing  and  most  aorta  of 
labour  are  performed  In  common  ;  and  if  there  be  any  pas- 
land,  it  too  la  held  In  common ;  and  when  the  crops 
1  at  the  end  of  harvest  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and 
at  huge  over  the  whole  farm.  It  is  obvious 
■sociated  form  of  occupancy  precludes  all  drain- 
ing, enclosing,  and  laying  down  in  grans ;  In  short  presents 
an  Insuperable  barrier  to  all  Improvements  either  of  stock 
OT  of  land.  Indeed,  this  mode  of  holding  land  Is,  if  possi- 
ble, more  pernicious  than  any  before  specified ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  have  to  state  that  It  is  everywhere  declining,  and 
Will,  it  is  likely,  soon  disappear  altogether.  (Stt  Arovlk.) 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  Islands  In  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  and  of  Islay,  Colionsay,  and  some  portions  of  8kye 
and  Mull,  in  all  which  large  farms  and  other  improvemenU 
have  been  more  or  leas  Introduced,  agriculture  Is  to  aa 
backward  a  state  as  can  be  imagined.  Generally  there  Is 
nothing  like  a  rotation  of  cropa.   The  grains  usually  cultl- 

tbe  old  Scotch  gray  oat  In 


the  outfeld,  which  means  that  portion  of  a  farm  una  rat 
the  bilk*,  and  farthest  from  the  farm-house  and  offices,  one 
miserable  crop  follows  another,  till  the  around  be  thorough- 
ly exhausted.  It  is  then  allowed  to  real,  yielding  for  sev- 
eral years  nothing  but  weeds ;  and.  ns  soon  as  these  begin 
to  diaappear.  by  the  return  of  grass  and  heath,  it  is  again 
broken  up,  to  undergo  tbe  same  exhausting  process.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  fa/eM,  the  system  pursued  is  nearly 
aa  Injudicious.  No  regular  rotation  is  followed ;  but  tbe 
general  rule  is— 1.  oats;  S,  oats;  3,  potatoes  and  peas;  4. 
barley  or  bigg,  with  manure;  5,  pease;  ft,  oats;  7,  two 
yean  of  pasture  choked  with  weeds,  unaided  by  sown 
grasses,  and  therefore  deficient  both  In  quality  and  quanti- 
ty. In  a  few  places  only  has  draining  been  practised ;  and 
without  a  very  extensive  system  of  drainage,  no  material 
alteration  can  be  made  for  the  better.  In  places  not  drain- 
ed or  levelled,  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the 
same  rude  and  barbarous  description  that  they  were  nearly 
a  century  ago.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides,  "  email  tenants  and 
cotters  generally  till  the  ground  with  the  Chinese  plough, 
of  one  stilt  or  handle,  and  the  caste krum,  a  clumsy  lnstru- 
ment  like  a  large  club,  shod  with  iron  at  the  point  and  a 
pta  at  the  ankle  for  the  labourer's  foot  This  antediluvian 
implement  will  soon  be  superseded  by  the  spade,  which  ha* 
now  come  into  almost  general  use.  But  the  plough  la 
never  seen,  except  in  cases  of  large  farms.  The  common 
mode  of  turning  the  ground  Is  by  what  is  called  teeming. 
forming  a  kind  of  tony  beds,  such  aa  are  made  in  Ireland 
for  the  planting  of  potatoes.  At  this  work  two  persons  are 
employed,  one  on  each  side  the  ridge,  which  is  seldom  in  a 
straight  line,  collecting  the  earth ;  and  the  earth,  burrowed 
in  this  way,  makes  a  proper  bed  for  the  seed.  The  ground 
being  prepared,  the  aeed  la  sprinkled  from  the  baud  to 
small  quantities:  the  plots  of  ground  being  so  small,  nar- 
row, and  crooked,  should  the  seed  he  cast  as  In  large,  long 
fields,  much  of  It  would  be  lost.  After  sowing  the  seed,  a 
harrow,  with  a  heather  brush  at  the  tail  of  it,  is  used, 
which  men  and  women  drag  after  them,  by  means  of  a 
rope  across  their  breasts  and  shoulders.  The  women  are 
miserable  slaves;  they  do  the  work  of  brute*;  cvry  the 
manure  in  creels  on  their  backs  from  the  byre  to  the  field. 


K\.  When  the  sheaves  are  dry,  and  conveyed 
-yard,  the  sickle  la  then  used  to  cut  off  the  beads  or 
ears.  After  this  operation,  all  the  heads  are  formed  into  n 
little  stack  covered  with  tbe  roots  of  the  sheaf,  which  hod 
been  cut  off."   (A"no  SUt.  Act.,  $  Ltwu,  p.  131-133.) 

It  may  be  farther  mentioned  that  except  in  Arrnn,  Islay, 
Jura,  and  Skye.  where  roads  have  been  made  by  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  assisted  by  the  local  landlords 
roads  or  bridges  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Hebr  -  ca : 
in  some  Islands  there  Is  not  a  vestige  of  either.  Of  course, 
carts  cannot  under  such  circumstances,  be  introduced. 
These,  Indeed,  are  confined  to  large  farms  and  dbtrtcts 
where  roads  have  been  constructed.  In  the  less-improved 
islands,  all  sorts  of  articles  are  conveyed  either  in  panniers, 
slung  across  horses'  hacks,  or  by  sea  in  boats.  The  advan- 
tages of  good  internal  communication  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  be  only  partially  known  in  the  better  portion  of  the 
Hebrides ;  in  the  remaining  parts,  which  comprise  about 
four  fifths  of  the  pop.,  they  are  almost  entirely  unknown. 

It  la  well  known  that  the  system  of  small  (arms,  sub-let- 
ting:, and  joint-tenancy,  ban  a  powerful  tendency  to  give  a 
factitious  impulse  to  population.  And  there  is,  to  fact  to 
many  instances,  in  the  Hebrides,  a  great  excess  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  when  any  reverse  cornea,  when  tbe  crops  or  tbe 
fishery  fall,  tbe  people,  having  no  capital  on  which  to  fall 
back,  are  unavoidably  and  at  once  exposed  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  famine.  An  instance  of  this  took  place  to  ItQfi 
when  tbe  distress  was  so  general  and  alarming  that  an  ap- 
peal was  made  on  their  behalf,  not  merely  to  the  Scotch 
public,  but  to  that  > 


of  the^  united  empire  ;  and  a^iurn  of  no 


*jyj»j»7  to- 
il i«.  in  fact?  at- 

ofthel 

this  root 

matlon  than  that  of  corn,  they  are  placed  in  a  ] 
allv  perilous  i 

Pennant's  account  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Islay,  i 
longer  applicable  to  them,  Islay  having  been  moat 
rially  Improved  to  tbe  interval,  is  still  strictly  applicable  i 
those  of  most  of  the  other  island*.   "  A  aet  of  people  1 
down  by  poverty,  their  habitations  scenes  of  mlserv  i 


•  Setmt  UxhUad  drfnet.  no  (be 
frr,m^nnUrj»u»».  b*S»***jatjal 


1  wmc  at  tie  mum  time,  la* 
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of  Ioom  Hone*  without  ehlmnies,  without  doors,  excepting 
the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other  of  the  aper- 
ture*, permitting  the  amoke  to  escape  through  the  other,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  pains  of  Mftoeaiion.  The  furniture 
perfectly  corresponds :  a  pothook  hangs  from  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  with  a  pot  pendant  over  a  grateless  fire,  filled 
with  fare  that  may  rather  be  called  a  permission  to  exist, 
than  a  support  of  rigorous  life :  the  Inmate*,  as  may  be 
expected,  lean,  withered,  dusky,  and  smoke-dried."  ( Tour 
m  Scotland,  II.,  263.) 

Those  who  compare  this  striking  paragraph  with  the  de- 
scription given  In  the  Jfne  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland 
or  the  houses  In  the  Lewis  and  other  is  lands,  will  find  that 
it  la,  if  anything,  really  too  favourable.  There  the  dwellings 
»f  the  people  are,  speaking  generally,  wretched  huts,  that 
aflbrd  shelter  not  only  to  the  cotters  and  their  families,  but 


having  eowparativfly  teamed  the 

L  la  1ST,  only  »W6  barren  of  ben 
d  and  ungutted,  at  Stornaway,  lot 


huts,  which  are  only  half  thatc! 
ws  or  ehlmnies,  are  Indescribably  filthy,  and  are,  in 
fact,  Inferior  even  to  the  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians. 
The  dung  and  other  filth  collected  In  and  around  the  hut,  is 


only  removed  once  a  year,  when  it  Is  carried  to  the  potato 
or  barley  field ;  and  where  also  It  la  not  unusual  to  strip 
the  thatch  off  the  hut,  and  to  apply  It  to  the  aame  purpose. 
tMkm  SUdittual  Account,  art.  Hoot  and  Cromarty,  p.  189, 


very  capricious, 
shores  of  Scotland, 
were  cured,  gutted 
and  Tobermory. 

The  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  Is  the  i 
slve  and  profitable  business  in  the  Hebrides.  'Dm  »:> 
duction  of  large  farms  into  some  of  the  islands  hat  pm  i 
powerful  stimulus  to  grazing,  and  black  cattle  ucnU. 
the  staple  product  of  the  Western  Islands.  Tkt  K'kn,  • 
West  Highlanders,  are  the  general  breed,  of  which  tat  VM 
specimens  are  to  be  found  In  Bkye ;  they  an  hardy.  r>;; 
fed,  not  Injured  by  travel,  and,  when  fattened,  their  uM  a 
finely  grained,  and  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  bead;  c 
table.  The  stock  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  i'Afltt  ant 
exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the  Clyde,  of  which  aboal  i 
part  are  annually  exported  lean  to  the  mainland  lor  tar- 
ing. When  sold  lean,  their  weight  ranges  from  11  itsnt 
30;  but  when  fattened,  It  often  rises  to  90;  bullae  itr*r 
Is  from  34  to  38.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  u  tsui 
weighing  only  from  13  lo  20  lbs. ;  weight  of  free*  ■stad 
is  of  various  colours,  even  in  the  same  fleet*),  troeaikl 
lb.  Both  the  black-faced,  or  mountain  breed  of  tberf  at 
-Cheviots,  have  been  latterly  introduced  with  net**  .0* 
( i  inner  to  the  greatest  extent  Mr.  MItonald  tsuattet  ft* 
of  sheep  in  the  islands,  in  1811.  at  rather  kaj  laa 


147.  fcc.) 

It  U  right,  however,  to  state  that 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  estates  of  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Islay,  of  Lord  Macdonald  In  the  Isle  of  Bkye,  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  In  Am n,  ate. ;  and  the  probability  la 
that  they  would  In  no  very  long  period  wholly  disappear, 
were  it  not  for  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  man  v  of 
the  landlords,  and  their  Inability  to  undertake  any  im- 
provement that  requires  a  considerable  outlay. 

The  dress  of  the  people  corresponds  with  their  food  and 
houses.  The  kilt  and  (rear*,  the  characteristic  Highland 
dress,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  In  Bkye  and  some  other  Islands.  Home-made  wool- 
len stuffs,  checked  or  Mae,  are  the  universal  dress  both  of 
men  and  women.  Cotton  and  linen  shirts  are  not  general- 
ly in  use,  except  on  Sundays ;  but  the  dress,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  empire,  is  begin- 
ning to  make  its  way  into  these  sequestered  recesses. 
Wherever  a  steamer  Is  seen,  Manchester  or  Glasgow  cot- 
tons will  be  found  not  long  after. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  and  the  fishery,  once  the  prin- 
cipal employments  In  the  Hebrides,  have  declined  very 
much  of  late  years.  Kelp  Is  formed  by  burning  sea-ware, 
previously  dried  In  the  sun ;  the  alkaline  substance  thus 
formed  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and 
alum.  The  annual  produce  of  kelp  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  war  has  been  estimated  at  about  6000  tons,  lu 
price  was  sometimes  as  high  aa  JC20  a  ton ;  but  its  average 
price,  during  the  23  years  ending  with  1882,  was  X10  9s.  Id. 
(Kncfc.  Brit.,  art.  Scotland.)  And  such  was  the  Influer- 
of  the  manufacture,  that  the  kelp  stores  of 
Ulst  let  at  one  time  for  £7000  a  year  I 


The  repeal  of  the  exorbitant  duties  laid  on  barillo  and  salt, 
especially  the  latter,  virtually  annihilated  the  manufacture 
of  kelp.  Its  price,  instead  of  averaging  upward  of  £10  per 
ton,  has  been  so  low  as  £1  10r.,  but  ranges  generally  be- 
tween £3  and  £4.  The  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  islands,  though  in  some  Instances  at  a  consid- 
erable loss,  Instead  of  a  profit  {Fullarton  and  Bat'rd,  Jtpp., 
table  Iv.)  The  lose  to  the  Hebrides,  however,  has  been  only 
apparent.  The  manufacture  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
islanders  from  what  would  have  been  more  profitable  pur- 
suits. Being  engaged  during  summer  and  harvest  at  the 
kelp  shores,  their  crofts  and  crops  were  both  neglected; 
and  the  sea-weed  which,  had  It  been  laid  on  the  land, 
would  have  been  the  best  possible  manure,  was  carefully 
collected  and  carried  off.  Although,  therefore,  the  ruin  of 
the  kelp  trade  was  Injurious  to  several  proprietors,  and  was 
extensively  felt  at  the  time,  it  was  productive  of  no  real  in- 
jury to  the  islands ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  In  the  end, 
conduce  materially  to  their  advantage. 

The  herring  fishery  has  also,  of  late,  been  declining  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  factitious  encouragement  given  to  this 
business  by  government  (which  ceased  In  1830),  did  not 
raise  It  to  any  considerable  Importance;  nor  has  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  salt  tax  and  the  freedom  of  the  trade  been  more 
successful.  This  has  arisen  from  various  causes,  such  as 
the  want  of  encouragement  an  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
who  are  the  only  capitalists  belonging  lo  the  country ;  the 
want  of  continuous  application,  and,  consequently,  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  fishermen,  who,  being  at  the  same  time 
ideed  cannot  be,  proficients  In  cither 
especially  from  the  herring,  which  is 


of  the  Shetland  isles.  Tbrja* 
however,  extensively  exported. 

The  woods  and  plantations  in  the  Hebrides,  a  Ml. 
were  estimated  at  5000  Scotch  acres.  Their  erw  »* 
greatly  increased  in  the  interval,  particularly  m  rtytJUi 
and  Islay.  But  in  the  outer  Hebrides  there  an  stscu 
and,  except  In  a  very  few  spots,  none  caa  be  rate*  Tef 
or  peat  is  the  common  fuel  in  all  the  islands:  a  oat 
Islands,  as  Tyree,  iona.  and  Canna,  moss  briar,  Mrni 
the  greater  part  (in  Tyree.  the  whole)  of  the  fvi  \m  *>  * 
Imported,  chiefly  from  Mull,  a  third  port  of  UtelaJtWri*' 
the  Inhabe.  being  required  to  supply  tbeaisrlvei  sti  ifc 
Indispensable  article.  Limestone  m  found  la  ***«ai  «f ,J* 
islands,  particularly  Islay,  whence  it  is  exported  a  aa** 
crable  quantities.  Lead  mines  have  also  been  ***  swafit 
In  Islay,  but  not  with  any  spirit.  Marble  b  fond  a  Tner 
and  other  places,  and  slate  in  Eaadale  ud  lit  it/x"*1 
Islands  ;  both  are  pretty  largely  exported. 

Manufactures,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  wort,*1*  9 
tlrely  unknown  in  the  Hebrides,  If  we 
mills,  employing  4oJ>  hands,  nt  Rothesay,  ar.a  lia»t»>m 
in  Islay,  producing  above  250,000  gallons  of 
The  people  manufacture  their  own  clothiar,  fro"  a*1 
flax  of  their  own  raising  ;  and  each  head  ii  *  la-aut?  vsf 
the  greater  part  of  the  utensils.  Implement*,  and  (sruc 
they  require.    Boat  building  Is  carried  on  to  •  <aall 
at  Tobermory,  Stornowny,  and  several  other  piste*.  ™ 


the  exception  of  one  or  two  common  trades,  sack  s» ib* 
of  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  joiner,  the  dttirioa  of  esjj£ 
menu  is  nearly  unknown  ;  every  person  carrnof  oa  see 
ent  kinds  of  business  at  different  seasons  of  the  ye*  * 
evciMit  different  hours  of  tjiejlay.   I™*1*  *  Jjj^i 


his  family  doing 
The  wages  of  lul 

day.  There  are  six  branch  banks,  three  la 
one  ench  in  Islny,  Portree  (Skve),  and  Storaoway 

The  introduction  of  steam'  navigation  has  rasing 
largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hebrides.  pwsrsW 
the  Islands  In  the  Clyde,  with  which  there  u  a  wr** 
stcorn  communication  every  day,  and  me  loner  H«n»» 
generally ;  but  the  outer  range  Is  scarcely  em  vwi^j* 
steamers.   Not  only  are  the  former  resorted  to  by 
of  strangers,  from  whose  superior  intelligent  tbe  **» 
tanta  derive  much. advantage,  but  the  rteam-twati  err"  • 
taste,  and  open  a' market,  for  various  articles  wr 
there  was  previously  no  demand,  and  afford  a  read) ■  o* 
of  conveying  articles  of  native  produce  to  Glasro*. 
ock,  and  other  places.   These  facilities  of  'ntcfW0W»t 
exchange  are  continually  being  eitended,  and  bat*  •  pe 
beneficial  effect  on  the  character  and  circoaataacn  «  - 
Hrbrideans.  , j 

There  arc  about  50  landlords,  of  whom  Mr.  C****' 
Islay:  Lord  Macdonald;  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoc ;  »  •* 
art  Mackenzie,  of  Seaforth;  Macleod,  of  Mw,fCV^ 
Marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Maclean,  of  Coll,  are  tbe  w 
The  landlords  generally  are  becoming  more  alive J"** 
portance  of  large  farms,  and  of  agricultural  iroprn»«*  • 
Islay,  which  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Camp* 
been  justly  denominated  the  Queen  of  the  HrboA*  1  -( 
soil  rests  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  yields  good  fJJJ" 
wheat  and  other  grain,  of  which  it  exports  r™**^ 

3uantities.   An  improved  rotation  of  crops  has  brc"^ 
uced.  comfortable  houses  and  offices  have  been 
and  harbours  have  been  constructed,  sad  all  •o*  ■*» 
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movement!  are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success.  Lord 
Macdonald  has  also  laid  out  Immense  sums  on  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estates  in  Bkye ;  and  we  have  elsewhere  no- 
ticed the  extraordinary  change  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  island  of  Arran,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.    (Sec  Anns.*.) 

The-  rental  of  the  Hebrides,  In  1815.  was  £102,3**.  It  is 
now  (1840)  estimated  at  from  XI  10,000  to  X  120,000.  The 
export*  are  black  cattle,  sheep,  kelp,  wool,  cod  and  ling, 
herrings ;  the  Imports  are  Iron,  groceries,  salt,  oatmeal,  fee. 

There  are  only  10  attornies  In  the  Hebrides,  of  which  a 
half  are  In  Rothesay,  and  only  one  (Stornoway)  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  Some  of  them  are  also  bank  agents,  and 
engaged  In  employments  other  than  law.  There  are  only 
Ave  constables  In  the  whole  range  of  the  Islands,  and  sol- 
diers are  neither  known  nor  required ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  islands  are  destitute  of  surgeons,  and  even  inns. 
The  nearest  hospitals  are  in  Greenock  and  Inverness. 
There  are  no  printing -presses,  nor,  of  course,  any  native 

DVhc*Hebrides  have  few  remains  of  antiquities,  except 
lft  those  of  the  cathedral  and  other  religious  buildings  of 
Ioua,  a  small  hut  famous  island  (34  m.  long  by  1  in.  broad), 
situated  0  m.  S.E.  Staffe,  and  I  m.  from  the  S.W.  point  of 
Mull.    These  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  of  the  most  venerable 


HECLA. 

Hebrides,  and  afterward  in  Bkye,  previously  to  his  escape  in 
France.  We  need  only  farther  mention  that,  owing  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  system  of  large  farms,  and  the  conso 
quent  superseding  of  the  small  tenants,  the  latter  have  eml 
grated  extensively  to  Canada.  The  landlords  have  not  un 
frequently  furnished  them  with  the  money  required  for  their 
passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

HEBRON,  p.  t.,  Oxford  co„  Me.,  45  m.  W.8.W.  Augusta, 
586  YV.  Incorporated  in  11792.  Drained  by  a  branch  of 
Little  Androscoggin  river.  It  contains  three  saw  mills,  one 
academy,  90  students,  eight  schools.  396  scholars.    Pop.  945. 

Hbbrox.  p.  t,  Grafton  co.,  N.H.,  40  m.  N.W.  Concord, 
MS  W.  Incorporated  In  1792.  About  half  of  Newfound 
lake  occupies  its  8.  part  This  lake  Is  6  m.  long,  and  2A 
wide.  It  contains  a  Freewill  Baptist  church,  one  store, 
two  saw-mills,  one  academy,  40  students,  six  schools,  192 
scholars.    Pop.  508. 


rains  are  of  the  most 
St.  CoJumba,  who  Introduced  ChrisUanity  here 
Ireland  in  565,  and  whose  successors,  and  those  who 
adopted  his  creed,  are  known  under  the  name  of  Culders, 
Is  said  to  have  built  the  cathedral ;  but  It  Is  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  it  was  erected  at  a  considerably  later  period.  Of 
the  buildings,  some  belong  to  the  Roman,  some  to  the 
Gothic,  and  others  to  the  Nonnan  style.  The 
of  Colomba  were  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Danes  In 
607;  but  two  orders  of  monks,  the  Benedictines  and  the 
Augustine*  (nuns),  took  possession  of  the  place  In  the  13th 
century,  and  flourished  there  till  the  general  abolition  of 
monasteries  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  island  became 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  to  which  It  still  be- 
longs. The  remains  of  these  various  establishment*,  which 
cover  several  acres  of  ground,  consist  of  the  cathedral,  St. 
Oran's  chapel,  the  chaps!  of  the  nunnery,  five  smaller 
chapels,  and  other  dependant  buildings.  The  cathedral 
Is  cruciform,  with  a  tower  70  feet  high:  the  length  from 
£.  to  W.  is  160  feet,  the  breadth  34  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
transept  70  feet.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  are 
two  crosses,  the  one  called  8L  Martin's,  and  the  other  St. 
John's.  A  large  space  around  these  buildings  was  used  as 
a  cemetery'.  In  which  were  Interred  the  remains  not  only  of 
their  religious  inmates,  and  of  several  Highland  chieftains 
and  families  of  distincOoo,  but  (it  Is  said,  though  the  state- 
ment Is  probably  much  exaggerated,  of  48  Scottish  and  16 
Norwegian  kings,  and  one  French  and  four  Irish  sovereigns. 
Of  360  native  crosses  erected  on  the  island,  only  four  re- 
main. (JCgftWe  Cat.  0/  Sc*.  BiiW  ed.  1824,  p.  414. 
456 ;  Ptntmnt's  Scotland,  ii.,  285.)  There  were  five  other 
monssteries  in  the  Hebrides,  viz.,  in  Oronsay.  Colonsny, 
Cnisay,  Lewis,  and  Harris;  but  of  their  history  nothing  Is 

(K<?£™*£mT*n' 

Ions,  as  everybody  knows,  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  tour  to  the  Western  islands.   He  has  described  his  scn- 


on  visiting  It  in  the  following  noble  passage,  which 
never  can  be  too  often  quoted ;  "  Wo  were  now  treading 
that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  bar- 
barians derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings 
of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  knowledge 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  ,t  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  oar  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant, or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
as  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and 
from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct 
us  indifferent  or  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  vlrtne.  That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon 
the  plains  of  MaratAon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Una." 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrides  nothing  certain  Is 
known.  They  recognised  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  but  were,  in  1264,  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Owing,  however,  to  their 
remote  sod  inaccessible  situation,  their  chieftains  were  for 
centuries  afterward  lawless  and  turbulent,  and  assumed 
and  exercised  almost  regal  authority.  Indeed,  It  was  not 
till  the  sbollikin  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  in  1748,  that  a 
Anal  blow  was  given  to  the  influence  of  the  independent 
chleftiins  of  the  Western  Islands. 

The  Hebridenns,  In  1715  and  1745,  were  almost  to  n  man 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  of  Smart.  Charles  landed  on 
the  small  Island  of  Griscn,  to  the  8.  of  8.  Uist ;  and  after 
the  bottle  of 
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idles,  two  furnaces,  six  grist-mills, 
paper-mill,  two  tanneries,  eight  distilleries, 
ten  schools,  344  scholars.    Pop.  1726. 

Hkbrom.  p.  t.,  Washington  co.,  N.Y.,  54  m.  N.  Albany. 
424  W.  Drained  by  Black  creek,  which  flows  into  the  But- 
tenkill.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  Congregational,  a 
Baptist,  and  a  Scotch  Presbyterian ;  nine  stores,  one  fulling- 
mill. <me  woollen-factory,  three  grist-mills,  Ave  saw  mills, 
four  tanneries,  eighteen  schools,  813  scholars.    Pop.  2496. 

Hebrok,  p.  t.,  Licking  co.,  O.,  27  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  366 
W.   It  has  one  school,  75  scholars.   Pop.  473. 

HECLA.  or  HEKLA  (MOUNT),  a  famous  volcano  of 
Iceland,  near  the  8.W.  const  of  the  Island.  Its  height  was 
estimated  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  at  about  4000  feet,  or  proba- 
bly less;  bat,  according  to  later  authorities,  It  has  an  actual 
elevation  of  5310  ft.  "On  approaching,"  says  8ir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, " Hccla  from  the  \V„  it  does  not  appear  remarks 
ble ;  and  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  among  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  some  of  which  ore  much  higher,  and  more 
picturesque.  It  has  three  distinct  summits,  but  they  are 
not  much  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  mountain."  The 
crater,  of  which  the  highest  (or  N.)  peak  forms  a  part,  does 
not  much  exceed  100  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  Oiled  by 
a  large  mass  of  snow,  in  which  various  caverns  have  been 
formed  by  its  partial  melting.  The  middle  and  lower  peaks 
form  the  sides  of  similar  hollows,  and  on  the  ascent  are  nu- 
merous other  craters,  whence  flame  and  other  matter  have 
at  different  limes  been  ejected.  Hecla,  like  the  Snrfcll 
lokull,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  terminates  In  a 
long  group  of  comparatively  low  hills.   These,  and  others 


wholly  composed  of  tufa,  closely 
and  Sicily ;  but  the  mountain  itself 


ibllng  that  of  Italy  i 
consists  chiefly  of  columnar  basalt  and  lava,  which  latter 
forms  a  rugged  and  vitrified  wall  around  its  base.  All 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  Is  covered  with  a  layer  of  I 
volcanic  matter,  slag-sand,  i 
greatly  In  depth  towards  the  i 
few  traces  of  sny  other  substances  are  to  be 
kenzle  says,  "Wo  could  not  distinguish 
streams  of  lava,  three  of  which  have  descended  on  the  8.. 
and  one  on  the  N.  side ;  but  there  may  be  some  streams  on 
the  E.  side,  which  we  did  not  see."  ( Travtls.  p.  249.) 
The  view  from  the  summit  Is  one  extended  scene  of  fright- 
ful desolation.  Towards  the  N.  the  country  is  low,  except 
where  a  jokul  here  and  there  towers  into  the  regions  of 
perpetual  sjow.  Several  large  lakes  appear  In  different 
places,  and  among  them  the  Flskc  Vatn  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  this  direction  the  prospect  reaches  nearly  two 
thirds  across  the  island.  The  lib  u  1 1  and  the  Lange  jokuls 
stretch  themselves  In  the  distance  to  n  great  extent,  pre* 
sentlng  the  appearance  of  enormous  masses  of  snow  heaped 
up  on  the  plains.  The  Skaptar  jokul.  whence  the  great 
eruption  in  1783  broke  forth,  bounds  the  view  towards  the 
N.E. :  this  is  a  large,  extensive,  and  lofty  mountain,  and 
nppears  covered  with  snow  lo  Its  very  base.  The  Torfa, 
Tlnflnlln,  and  Eyaflalla  Jokuls  limit  die  view  to  the  E.  To 
the  8.  Is  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  lava,  rugged  with 

imbedded  In 


sharp  stones  and  other  volcanic 
the  soil,  and  bounded  by  the  sea. 

There  Is,  perhaps,  no  country'  where  volcanic  eruption* 
have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  continuous  surfnee  as  In 
Iceland,  no  part  of  the  Island  being  wholly  free  from  the 
marks  of  their  agency.  But  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic 
energy'  over  so  wide  n  space  is  doubtless  the  reason  that  the 
eruptions  of  Hecla  are  fur  behind  those  of  Etna  and  Vesu- 
vius, both  In  frequency  and  magnitude.  Since  1004.  only 
23  eruptions  from  Hecla  have  been  recorded,  but  some  of 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  eight  or  nrns 
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eruptions  have  also  taken  place  within  the  nnc  period 
from  the  Kaiuaglau,  EynfUII,  and  Skaptar  Jofcnls  Ln  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Heel  a .  and  it  ia  a  curious  fact,  that 
out  of  4-  eruptions  inontiODcd  by  native  author*  ma  having 
occurred  in  different  porta  of  Iceland  since  the  year  900, 
five  were  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius, four  with  those  of  Etna,  and  one  (to  1706)  with 
eruptions  of  both  Etna  and  Veauviua.  (Sir  O.  MaeMeaiit'i 
Travels  aa  led  and,  p.  236-854;  HemUr.vn  ,  Kncyc.  ate* 
GenJ  du  Mmdc  ;  /.veil's  Principle*  ef  UeoUgy,  4-e.) 

HECTOR,  p.  L,  Tompkins  co..  N.V-  14  nx  W.  I 
184  m.  W.8.VV.  Albany,  311  W.  Organised  in  1808.  " 
ed  W.  by  Seneca  lake.   A  stream  which 
lake,  haa  a  cascade  of  90  feet 
creek  flows  E.  into  Cayuga  lake, 
•a,  two_Presbyterlan,  two^" 

,  twelve 


rush  the  most  magnificent  views  of  the  Neekar  ml  a 
windings,  and  of  the  Rhine  glittering  here  tad  inert  a  tb> 
distance :  spires  and  towers  of  numerous  cities  ai.d  i 
dot  the  landscape  which  is  bounded  8.  by  the  dtuk?  «*£at 
of  the  Vosges.  Heidelberg  haa  no  trade  of  any  jujmxM 
but  some  expectations  are  entertained  of  iu  prusprt  a 
this  respect  being  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  nisi; 
Juat  opened  between  it  and  Manhetm.  It  is  t  cfctsf  am 
of  residence  In  ooaaeqaeDce  of  the  low  price  of  pafi 
and  the  moderate  hossse-reot  charges.  The  dlsufenw 
ever,  is  not  very  healthy,  especially  doting  the  vnaw,  tai 
connuroptiou,  scrofula,  and  goitre,  are  prevalent  ansa. 
The  moat  curious  objects  In  the  neig hbt.urhooa  of  Htat 
berg  are  the  Wojfebrunnen,  the  Heiiigenberi  ana  lu  r*« 
caMle,  and  the  Kaiscrsluhl.  From  the  top  of  the  snwe 
this  last  hill  one  may  see  the  spin  of  Stmbenj  atbrtn. 


Pop. 

HEDON,  or  HEYDON,  a  bar.,  market-town,  and  oar.  of 
England,  co.  York,  E.  riding,  middle  dlv.  of  wap.  Holder- 
ness,  on  the  Breamish,  6  m.  E.  Hull.  Are*  of  \r.u  .  with 
which  the  bor.  is  co  extensive.  1440  acre* ;  pop.,  ra  1831, 
1080.  The  town  ia  small  and  mean-looking,  with  little 
business  or  trade.  It  was  formerly  of  greater  importance, 
and  lu  decay  ia  owing  to  the  choking  up  of  lu  harbour, 
and  the  greater  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Hull.  A  church,  dissenting  chape),  and  charity 
school,  arc  iu  only  public  buildings.  This  Inconsiderable 
place  returned  two  mema.  to  (he  II.  of  C,  from  the  1st  of 
Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. The  franchise  was  vested  In  the  freemen,  who 
became  such  by  descent,  apprenticeship,  or  gift:  the  aeaU 
were  usually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

HE1DKL0ERG,  a  city  of  8.  Germany,  duch.  Baden,  and 
the  seat  of  a  town  and  district  bailiwick,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kaisereluhl  on  the  Neckar,  about  13  m.  above  Its  confluence 
with  the  Rhine  at  Manbeim,  30  m.  S.  Carlarubc,  and  48  m. 
S.  Fnuikfort-on-Mnln  :  laL  40°  24'  43"  N.,  long.  8°  41'  38" 
E.  Pop.,  In  1838,  13,430.  (Bergk***.)  It  is  {picturesquely 
situated  ut  the  entrance  of  the  Beautiful  winding  valley  of 
the  Neckar,  and  overlooked  by  well-wooded  hills  at  the 
back,  while  rich  vineyards  rover  the  rising  ground  as  far  aa 
the  Heiligenhcrg  on  Uie  opposite  aide  of  too  river.  The 
town  lies  close  to  the  hank,  and  the  principal  street  (//aast 
tfrojjc).  into  which  most  of  the  others  run,  is  nearly  a 
mile  long.   The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  and  the 


streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  and  the 
have  no  pretensions  to  grandeur.  The 
oly  Ghost,  a  large  structure  with  a  very 


of  the  Holy  G 

divided  so  as  to  furnish 


U  the  oldest  in  the 


on  lu 


the 

Reformers.  There  are  two  other  churches  and  a  Jewa' 
synagogue.  The  University  h.m*-  U  a  plain  building,  in  a 
•mall  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  contiguous  to 
It  la  the  library.  In  the  same  square  ia  the  Museum  Club, 
where  the  members  of  lite  university  dine,  and  meet  for 
various  purposes.  The  Anatomical  and  Zoological  am  se- 
am, la  the  suburbs,  was  formerly  a  Dominican  convent. 
Connected  with  the  medical  school  are  three  hospitals, 
small  and  ill  ventilated,  and  not  accommodating,  in  the 
whole,  more  than  about  GO  patients.  The  river,  only  navi- 
gable here  for  barges  and  rafU,  U  crossed  by  a  atone  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  750  ft.  long,  and  34  ft.  broad ;  and  at  iu  foot, 
within  the  town,  is  a  heavy-looking  building  with  towers, 
Used  aa  a  prison  for  riotous  studenU  and  other  disorderly 
persons.  The  well-known  Schlis,  or  electoral  palace, 
stands  on  the  aide  of  tiles  berg,  8.  of  the  town,  from  which 
iU  ruins  have  a  mast  imposing  aspect.  This  castle  was 
sacked  and  partly  burnt  by  the  French  in  1003,  and  after- 
ward struck  by  lightning  in  1764 ;  since  which  time  It  has 
been  wholly  uninhabited:  It  Is  now  roofless,  and  presents  a 
mass  of  red  sandstone  walla  perforated  with  windows. 
The  styles  of  architecture  partake  of  all  the  successive  va- 
rieties belonging  to  the  14th,  15th,  and  16(h  centuries.  The 
moat  ancient  part  la  the  E.  front,  part  of  which  was  built 
tn  the  14tli  century  by  the  elector  Otto  Henry:  it  is  a  solid 
square  building,  with  towers  at  each  end,  one  l<iw  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  octagonal  shape.  A  more 
modem  pan,  less  injured  than  the  rest,  is  remarkable  for 
iU  tall  gables,  curious  pinnacles,  and  richly -ornamented 
windows,  ihowlng  it  to  belong  to  the  17th  century.  The 
front  towards  the  tiieaberg  is  a  mere  mass  of  mouldering 
buttresses  and  crumbling  walla.  Within  the  ruined  hall  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  sacred  concert  once  In 
three  Rot  UP  J"^)*6  mo"  »pkndld  style,  andU 

cellars  of  the  castle  are  very  extensive,  and  are  even  said 
to  communicate  with  the  town  below:  In  one  of  them  la 
the  famous  Heidelberg  tun,  now  empty,  but  said  to  be  ca- 
i  of  holding  800  Iihda.  The  terrace  and  gardens  fur- 
l<NB 
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Aa  1833,  should  have  '"J^1 


00  in  distant. 

The  university,  called  Jta 
the  oldest  la  Germany,  it  was  founded  by  i 
Rupert  II.  in  1380,  and  after  the  ravages  of  the  tnaipmr 
war,  and  that  of  the  PaUtinate.  was  restored  by  tht  e*er 
Charles  Louis,  under  whom  it  reckoned  r>puhetm.  r>s» 
heroins,  and  PuAendorf  among  Its  pro/assort.  Is  m 
when  Heidelberg  was  ceded  to  the  grand  duke  «  Bate 
he  accepted  the  oftce  of  rector !  through  hu  amaiMi* 
the  university  funds  were  greatly  Increased,  aad  i  M 
spur  was  given  to  the  exertions  of  its  professors.  In  front 
income  from  the  government  is  40,009  florins  (about  X*W. 
which,  together  with  the  Income  arising  from  net  fc,l 
applied  to  the  payment  of  professors'  salaries  and  *  av 
largement  of  the  library.  There  are  four  (aroints  laMafe 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy) ;  and  to  these  an  aortas' 
forty  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors, and  rran<* 
private  tutors.  The  faculties  of  law  and  ntHatt  n 
those  iniMt  attended.  The  number  of  student*  m  W« 
622,  of  whom  28  studied  theology,  364  law.  1*  orim 
50  mineralogy,  and  38  philosophy  and  ptutokfy-  TV  (ax 
commonly  paid  for  daily  lectures  during  one  warns  ■» 
from  VI  to  90  florins ;  and  the  necessary  eiaram  d  tta> 
dent  during  a  university  session  may  be  eitum&rs' K  lKti 
£45.  Many  of  the  Germans,  however,  lire  all  Al'  aw* 
rate.  The  present  professors  are  many  of  issa  at  mgh 
repute :  among  others  are  Bchwarz,  L'mbrat  sad  faalst 
in  theology  ;  Mlttermaler,  and  Zacharit,  a  U* 
Tiedemann.  and  Chelius  in  medicine ;  Cam,  Statassg, 
and  Bahr  In  philosophy.  It  Is  matter  d  ien*t  ttat  tin 
impetuosity  of  the  atudenu  in  minilinr  wita  *<  d*a* 

all 
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a  half  la  consequence  of  i 
their  subjects  to  resort  lhi_ 
Heidelberg  studenU  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  system  d  l» 
idttnMckafm,  or  atudenu*  clubs,  which  excite  bet  trrur 
anlmoaity  and  more  frequent  disturbances  this  a  m 
other  university  of  Germany.  The  library,  wbkb  t  * 
unhappy  period  of  Heidelberg's  history,  was ptttage* eflll 
most  valuable  treasures  to  enrich  the  papal  library.!** 
only  of  which  were  returned  by  Pins  VIL  In  Ifli  «* 
contains  100,000  vols.,  besides  a  large  number  of  nit  » 
very  valuable  M8S.   Connected  with  the  uniurstj  m< 
be  mentioned  a  horn ile tic  seminary,  a  pMWatic*l  star 
nary,  and  a  tpnuk-toUtfimm,  or  practical  school J»W 
students.   There  ia  a  good  gymnasium  for  junior 
and  seventeen  elementary  schools  are  supported  lit 
government  ( C-onveriatitmt  lezt<on ;  f'rioatr  /s/jtsuw*-, 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Heidelberg  is  act  kac« 
but  it  ranked  only  aa  a  small  town  in  12&  Tar  roa* 
palatine,  Robert,  enlarged  it  in  1362,  and  the  period  rtaa 
ing  thence  to  the  thirty  years*  war  appears  to  bare  Mi- 
llie era  of  iu  prosperity  ;  for  it  then  displayed,  in  iu  bur 
some  buildings,  all  the  splendour  arising  from  a  tVunwisj 
trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  electors  prima 
of  the  Rhine.   In  1624.  during  the  thirty  yean'  *«  * 
town  was  taken  by  Count  Tilly,  after  a  roonth'i  »* 
given  up  to  be  aacked  for  three  days :  the  library  »»'  <* 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  imperial  troops  rrn*" 
possession  of  the  place  during  eleven  years,  at  the  rod  * 
which  it  was  retaken  by  the  Swedes  under  Cc-y™ 
Adolphua,  and  kept  by  them  till  the  peace  of  5f9!2 
In  1648.   In  1674,  ln  consequence  of  disagreements  t*:»'™ 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  elector  Charles  Louis,  a  French  %m 
under  Turenne  invaded  the  Palatinate,  sacking  swi,*™J 
Are  to  iu  towns  and  villages.  The  sufferings  of  H*** 
at  this  Urae,  however,  bore  no  compnrlson  w  tl" 
treatment  which  it  met  with  In  16M9  and  1C93.  wben  «  * 
and  ChamUly  tavaged  and  hnrntjhe  place. 

id  cosr.  » 
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HEILBRONN. 

HnDiLn*Ro.  t,  Berks co..  Pa.  Watered  by  Tulpebocken 
creek  and  lis  tributaries.  It  contains  four  churches,  one 
Moravian,  and  three  common  to  Lutherans  and  Presbyte- 
rians, Ave  stores,  one  furnace,  two  fulling  mills,  two  wool- 
Ian-factories,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw-mills,  one  paper- 
mill,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery.    Pop.  3539. 

Hridklbrro,  U,  Lebanon  eo.,  Pa.  Drained  by  branches 
of  Tul(*hocken  and  Concsloga  creeks,  which  afjbrd  water- 
power.  It  contains  sil  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  Ave  grist- 
mills,  five  saw  mills,  four  tanneries,  two  distilleries;  four 
tchoo't,  130  scholars.   Pop.  9827. 

Hridklbrro,  t.,  York  <<>..  Pa  ,  IS  m.  8.W.  York.  Wa- 
tered by  ('ndorua  creek  and  Its  branch,  Hammer  creek. 
It  contains  two  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  nine  grist-mills, 
seven  aaw-mlllt,  four  tanneries,  sixteen  distilleries ;  six 
schools,  157  scholars.   Pop.  15%. 

II EiKKLs can.  t.,  Lehigh  eo.,  Pa.,  14  m.  N  W.  Northamp- 
ton. Drained  by  Lehigh  river,  which  in  Its  N.E.  part  passes 
the  Blue  Ridge,  In  whnt  is  called  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap. 
It  contains  a  Lutheran  church,  four  stores,  one  furnace, 
one  fulling-mill,  two  woollen- factories,  one  gun  and  rifle 
factory,  nine  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
twenty  nine  distilleries ;  five  schools,  140  scholars.  Pop. 
8354. 

HKILBRONN,  a  town  of  8.  Germany,  k.of  Wlrtemberg. 
circ.  of  the  Neckar,  and  near  that  river,  95  m.  N.  Stuttgnrd. 
Pop.  10,200.  it  Is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  many 
good  houses.  The  Diet.  Geofravkion*  (1838)  says  that  it 
u  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and  a  deep  ditch ;  but  later 
authorities  do  not  mention  its  fortifications.  Its  most  inter- 
esting public  edifice  la  the  church  of  St  KHlan,  remarkable 
for  the  pure  Gothic  architecture  of  its  choir,  and  Its  beauti- 
ful tower,  boJIt  In  1529,  230  ft.  high.  The  town  hall  la  an 
antique  edifice.  In  which  many  imperial  charters,  bulls,  and 
other  ancient  records  are  deposited.  In  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  la  a  tall  square  tower,  In  which  Got*  of  Berlkhlngen, 
celebrated  In  one  of  Gdthe's  dramas,  was  confined  In  1585. 
The  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  is  now  a  barrack ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  orphan  asylum  has  been  converted  Into 
a  royal  residence.  There  are  three  Rom.  Cath.  and  two 
Protestant  churches,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  a  house  of 
correction,  and  a  gymnasium  with  a  library  of  13,000  vola. 
Heilbronn  retained  the  privileges  of  a  free  city  of  the  empire, 
originally  conferred  upon  It  by  the  Emp.  Fred.  Barharosaa, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  Importance,  from  Its  position  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  circles  of  Hwabla,  Pranconla,  and  the  I«owcr 
Rhine,  and  it  still  has  an  active  trade,  being  an  entrepot  for 
the  merchandise  sent  from  Frankfort  for  the  supply  of  8. 
Germany.  It  has  manufacture*  of  woollen  cloth,  white 
lead,  tobacco,  hats,  brandy,  paper,  oil.  gypsum,  silver  arti- 
cles, fee. ;  and  some  trade  In  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
The  H tlhflms  f<i*al,  recently  carried  into  the  town,  facili- 
tates the  traffic  between  It  and  the  Neckar.  Great  quanii 
ties  of  wine,  some  of  very  tolerable  quality,  are  grown  In 
the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  la  said  to  abound  In  the 
vicinity. 

II KLDKRBKRG.  hills  or  mountains,  N.  Y..  extend  through 
the  W.  port  of  Albany  co„  into  Schoharie  co.,  and  unite 
with  the  Catsklll  range.  They  are  precipitous,  nnd  consist 
of  limestone  on  a  basis  of  gray  wacke  and  graywacke  slate, 
rising  400  or  500  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country.  The 
rocks  contain  fossil  remains  and  curious  caverns. 

IIELDER  (THE),  a  marlL  town  of  N.  Holland,  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land  at  the  N.  extremity  of  that  prnv.. 
opposite  the  Texal ;  40  m.  N.  by  W.  Amsterdam  :  lot.  52° 
ST  42"  N..  long.  4°  44'  55"  E.  Pop.  9858.  Being  Important 
from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mart  the p,  or  channel 
to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  having  almost  the  only  deep  water 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  it  la  strongly  fortified.  It 
has  a  few  manufactures,  and  some  trade  with  Amsterdam, 
with  which  city  It  communicates  by  the  Holder  canal,  the 
noblest  work  of  the  kind  In  Holland.  (See  Amsterdam,  p. 
100.)  The  famous  Van  Tromp  was  k"led  In  an  engage- 
ment off  the  Heldcr  in  1653.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  8ir  R.  Abercmmble  In  1799. 

HELENA.  i>.  v.,  eopital  of  Philips  co-.  Ark..  122  m.  E. 
Little  Rock.  1011  W.   8ltuated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Missis 
aippi  river.    It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  a  U.  8.  land 
office,  ten  stores,  one  tanner)-,  two  printing  offices,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

HELENA  (ST.).   SmBt.  Hblkka. 

II  FLIER'S  'ST.).  the  cap.  of  the  Is  I.  of  Jersey  on  Its  8. 
coast  90  m.  8.  Portland  Bill.  35  m.  N.W.  Granville,  and  39 
m  N.  St.  Malo;  lat.  49°  18"  N.,  long.  8°  IT  45"  W.  Pop. 
(1831),  10,120.  It  stands  on  the  E.  side  of  8t.  Aubin's  Bay, 
on  a  slope  facing  the  shore  between  two  rocky  heights,  on 
one  of  which  Is  the  citadel.  Fort  Regent,  overlooking  the 
harbour.  It  Is  not  well  built,  and  In  the  old  and  central 
parts  the  streets  ore  Irregular  and  narrow ;  but  In  the  out 
aklrU  they  are  regular  and  well  built,  with  ornamented 
garden  ground  In  front   The  Royal  Square,  the  chief  opt  n 


HELL  GATE. 

space  within  the  town,  contains  the  par.  church,  built  in 
1341,  the  court  boose,  reading-rooms,  and  a  large  hotel. 
The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  these,  are  the  thea- 
tre, jail,  and  two  chapels,  one  being  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  chapel  and  the  theatre  are  the  only  edifices  that  have 
any  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  market-place  Is 
an  enclosure  within  a  wall  and  Iron  palisades,  and  the 
market  on  Saturday  presents  a  magnificent  display  of  vege- 
tables,  fruit,  and  flowers,  bealdei  poultry  and  game  from 
France,  all  at  very  moderate  charges.  Fort  Regent,  which 
coat  £800,000,  was  erected  In  1808,  and  possesses  all  the 
usual  defences  of  a  regular  fortress ;  bat  it  has  little  accom- 
modation for  troops,  and  is  said  to  have  been  injudiciously 
planned.  Another  fortress,  Elizabeth  Castle,  (so  called, 
because  It  was  first  built  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign),  stands 
on  a  rocky  island  }  m.  from  the  shore,  which  at  low  water 
may  be  reached  on  foot  by  meant  of  a  long  natural  cause 
way:  it  contains  extensive  barracks,  and  appears  to  be  a 
strong  position.  Lord  Clarendon  resided  here  two  yean 
while  writing  his  history  of  the  Rebellion.  The  harbour 
of  St.  Heller's  is  formed  by  two  piers  flitting  out  into  the 
bay  at  the  8.  end  of  the  town.  (Sss  Jxrsxt.)  (/«//•*'» 
Channel  Dlandt,  I.,  11-30.) 

in.l.I<;oLAND  or  HELGOLAND  (an.  Hertkix),  an 
Island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  In  the  North  Sea,  20  m. 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Area  5j  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1834)  8281.  It  Is  divided  Into  two  parts,  a  high  cliff 
and  a  low  plain  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  on  which  is  cut  a  flight  of  190  steps.  The  elevated 
part  is  about  4000  paces  In  dir.,  a  precipitous  rock  of  red 
conglomerate,  varying  from  90  to  170  ft.  In  height,  and 
covered  on  the  top  with  thin  herbage,  hut  without  tree  or 
shrub:  the  lower  part  is  much  smaller,  and  the  entire  ore 
of  the  Island  Is  less  than  4  m.  The  dimensions  are  con- 
tinually lessening,  owing  lo  the  encroachments  of  the  tea, 
which.  In  1770,  separated  a  part  of  the  island,  now  an  unin- 
habited sandbank.  Lyell  (Oral.  b.  I.,  ch.  7,)  attributes  lu 
destruction  to  the  contest  between  the  waters  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  and  the  strong  ocean-tides  of  the  North  tea. 
On  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  stands  the  lighthouse,  lat.  54P 
11'  34"  N.,  and  long.  7°  53*  13"  E..  maintained  from  dutlis 
paid  by  British  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg.  The 
church  also,  and  the  batteries,  are  conspicuous  objects  from 
the  sea.  8knce  1WI,  when  the  military  establishment  was 
broken  up,  the  batteries  have  been  dismantled,  nnd  are 
falling  to  decay.  The  church  Is  a  plain  structure,  erected 
In  1082,  the  duties  of  which  arc  performed  by  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  salaried  by  government,  who  it  likewise  the 
head  master  of  the  free  school,  which  Is  attended  by  320 
children.  The  little  town  on  the  cliff  consists  of  about  350 
houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  small  traders  and  fishermen. 
<>n  the  lower  part  of  the  Island  are  about  seventy  fisher- 
men's huts,  the  only  remains  of  the  numerous  storehouses 
standing  here  during  the  war,  when  this  Islnnd  was  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  contraband  trade.  (Cenvrrs.  /.en 
ean.) 

Heligoland  has  two  good  natural  harbours,  one  on  the 
N  ,  the  other  on  Its  8.  tide ;  nnd  E.  of  It  It  a  roadstead, 
where  vesselt  may  anchor  in  48  fathom*.  The  people, 
who  are  of  Frisian  extraction,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  that 
language,  are  chiefly  employed  In  the  haddock  and  lobster 
fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  is  taken  lo  Hamburg,  and 
exchanged  for  those  necessaries  which  this  island  does  not 
supply :  some  thousands  of  the  lobsters  come,  alto,  to  the 
Loudon  market  The  annual  value  of  these  fisheries  la 
said  (Diet.  Oeog..  art.  Heligoland)  to  average  £3000  a  year. 
Many  of  the  people  are  excellent  pilots,  and,  being  licensed 
by  the  Island  authorities,  procure  lucrative  employment 
from  vessels  of  all  nations  entering  the  Elbe.  The  females 
of  the  pop.  are  chiefly  engaged  In  raising  a  little  barley  and 
oats  on  spots  where  vegetation  will  thrive,  and  la  londlag 
the  few  sheep  (about  150)  that  graze  on  the  downs.  This 
dependency,  though  useless  In  time  of  peace,  serves  la  war 
for  a  point  of  observation,  and  a  depot  for  produce.  It 
costs  at  present  from  £850  to  £800  a  year. 

Heligoland,  In  ancient  times,  was  the  residence  of  a  chief 
of  the  Hlcambri  or  N.  Frieslandcrs,  and  was  the  teat  of 
worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess  Phoseta,  from  which  circum- 
stance Its  name  (half  land)  was  derived.  It  was  In  the 
possession  of  Denmark  till  1807,  when  It  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  have  since  retained  It. 

HKLLAM.  p.t..  York  co..  Pa..  29  m.  8.  by  E.  Harrlsburg 
95  W.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Susquehanna  river,  N.W.  by 
Codorus  creek.  A  bridge  here  crosses  the  Susquehanna, 
5690  ft.  in  length.  It  contnina  eight  stores,  two  lumber 
yards,  one  furnace,  one  forge,  five  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mills,  two  tanneries,  six  distilleries  ;  nine  schools,  885  schot 
an.   Pop.  1481. 

HKI.LF.SIM  >M      Ste  I>.R»A«zt,LKf. 

HELL  GATE.  Helle  Gatt  or  Horll  Gatt  N.  Y..  ts  a  dan 
gcroos  pass  In  the  strait  called  East  river,  between  Great 
Barn  Island  and  Long  Island.  7  ro.  N.E.  of  N.  York  city 
3Z  1U# 
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wick,  distr.  Schoniegeu.  and  cap.  circle  ame  name, 
E.  by  8.  Brunswick,  and  30  hj.  W.  Magdeburg ;  lat-  5 
45   N.,  long.  lio  i<  15"  E.    Pop..  In  18».  fi4U0.  It 


HELMSTADT. 

.(  is  formed  by  protecting  rocks,  which  confine  the  water  to 

a narrow  and  crooked  channel,  producing  strong  eddy  cur- 
rents. Though  a  dangerous  pass,  yet  vessels  can  safely  go 
Uiruujth  tt  in  slack  water,  at  high  or  low  tide,  and  at  other 
times  with  a  good  wind  j  and  su-om- boats  pass  it  safely  at 

all  tiroes. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  N.W.  Germany,  duchy  Bruns 

,  23  m. 
51°  13- 
is  an 

walled  town,  with'  four  gates  ;  and  the  foctl 
imed  into  public  walks,  lined  with  Una-  trees, 
suburbs  arc  called  Osu-ndorf  and  Nemnark.  The 
places  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  principal  square,  the 
Lutheran  church  of  St  Stephen,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
circle  tribunal,  once  the  university  building.  Besides  these, 
there  are  three  other  churches,  three  hospitals,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  Near  the  town,  in  the  forest  of  klarien- 
burg,  are  some  medicinal  springs ;  and  on  the  Come  Hush  lire 
are  the  Labtx-nsteme.  four  enormous  altars  of  Thor  and 
Odin,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  stones  somewhat  similar 
to  that  seen  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  once  the  seat 
of  a  university,  founded  by  Julius  duke  of  Brunswick  In 
1575,  which  was  In  a  most  flourishing  state,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  Gdttingcn  university  thinned  its  member*,  it 
was  suppressed  in  1809  by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  tind  a  portion 
of  its  library  removed  to  Goiuiigen.  A  gymnasium  nnd  a 
normal  school  are  the  only  existing  establishments  for  edu- 
cation. Helmstadt  is  the  seat  of  a  general  ■uperiuiendeiiuy, 
ami  a  place  of  considerable  trade  for  its  size.  Flannels, 
huts,  lobao  o- pipes,  soap,  spirits  and  liqueurs  are  iU  chief 
manufactures.  It  trades  with  Prussia,  und  has  imir  mar 
mi-  in  Uic  year.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne  in  782. 

UELSTONE,  a  pari,  bar.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
.anu.  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Kerrier,  242  m.  W.  by  S  London 
and  15  m,  S.W.  Truro.  Area  of  par.  130  acre- ;  pop.  of  do. 
,1831)  3293,  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping 
u.  the  river  Loe  or  Cober,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  ranged  along  four  streets,  which 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles;  it  Is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  streams 
running  through  the  streets.  Near  the  centre  ot  the  town 
is  an  ancient  town  hall,  and  there  is  a  coinage  hall,  now 
disused  and  let  for  private  dwellings.  The  church  (n 
chattel  of  ease  dependent  on  the  vicarage  of  Wendron)  is  a 
modern  structure,  on  high  ground,  having  n  fine  pinnacled 
tower  90  It.  high.  The  dissenters  also  have  two  place*  of 
worship,  nnd  the  Sundav  schools  are  attended  by  500  clul 
dren.  The  grammar-school,  recently  revived.  Iris  a  high 
character;  and  there  is  a  good  national  school.  HelcUme 
is  the  market  for  an  extensive  farming  district,  and  also 
participates  in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  mining 
speculations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood :  the  me- 
chanics are  numerous,  especially  shoemakers,  nnd  the  town 
Is,  on  the  whole,  In  a  thriving  state-  I-""  Pool,  about  1  m. 
below  the  town,  dries  at  low  water ;  but  facilities  have 
lately  been  aiforded  to  the  trade  by  sea  by  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  of  Porllcven.  about  3  m.  distant  Iron,  coal, 
and  timber  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  for  the  use  of 
the  neighbouring  mines.  A  singular  custom  prevails  here, 
called  the  Furrcy -dance,  a  kind  of  joyous  procession,  cclr 
bra  led  May  8.  which  is  always  observed  as  a  holiday.  The 
town  received  its  first  charter  from  King  John  ;  and  Edward 
(.  made  it  a  coinage  town,  w  ith  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
in  ems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The  governing  charter  of  the  corpo- 
ration, pre*  iously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  was  gi 
in  1774.  'Che  last-mentioned  act  vested  the  government  in 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  Corp.  rev.  in  lc*39. 
£824.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise 
was  vtated  in  the  freemen,  elected  by  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  ;  but  it  had  been  for  many  years  n  inn  „  u  i  ,  , 
bur.  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  Boundary  Act 
added  to  the  old  bur.  the  entire  par.  of  Sithney,  which  had. 
m  1831,  a  pop.  of  2772,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  par.  of 
Wendron ;  so  that  the  pop.  of  the  pari.  bor.  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  7000  to  8000.  Registered  electors,  in  1  ->  :r.i 
J66.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  the 
Saturdays  before  Mid  lent  Sunday  and  Palm  Sunday,  and 
on  Whit-Monday,  July  20,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  28.  and  the  first 
three  Saturdays  in  December.   (PsfokcV*  Cornwall;  Pari. 

HELT,  t..  Vermillion  CO.,  Ia.  It  has  one  school,  96  schol- 
ars.  Fop.  Si 25. 

HELVOETSLITYB,  or  H ELL E VO ETBLU IS,  a  fortified 
town  and  port  of  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  on  the  Haring- 
vlict,  the  largest  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  16  in.  S.W.  by  W. 
Rotterdam.  Pop.  1644.  Its  excellent  harbour,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  whole  Dutch  navy,  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and,  being  bounded  by  a  pier  on  either 
side,  extends  a  considerable  way  into  the  river  ;  It  has  also 
x  large  arsenal,  and  docks  for  the 
1090 


of  ships  of  war,  and  a  nary  school.  It  used  to  he  the  w^. 

lar  station  for  the  English  and  Dutch  packet  boats,  which 
sailed  to  and  from  Harwich  twice  a  week,  till  the  inlnplt— 
of  He  am  packets  for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mail  to 
Rottcnlam.  in  1823.  Our  great  deliverer  WiUloan  IU.  em- 
barked at  Ilelvoetsluvs  for  England  in  1688.  (£>»  CUxt ; 
Diet.  (iter.,  i  t.) 
II  K.MEL  HEMPSTEAD.a  market-town  and  por.of  En* 

"  m.  N.W.  I 


i.rd.  hund.  Decorum.  22  m.  N.W.  London. 
Hertford.  Area  of  par.  7310  acres.  Pop 
'he  dependent  chapelries  of  Bovmgaon  »nd 
also  an  area  of  5130  acres ,  and  a  pojx.  In 
r  he  town  sunds  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  close 
er  tiade,  and  consists  of  a  main  street,  lined 


land  co.  Hertford, 
and  10  m.  W. 
(1831).  4759.  Th 
Fiaunden  have 

1831.  of  1278.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
to  the  small  river  Code,  and  consists  of  a  i 
with  tolerably  good  houses.  The  church,  in 
churchyard,  is  cruciform,  with  on  embattled 
mounted  by  n  high  octagonal  steeple .  the  architecture,  was 
originally  Norman,  and  the  W.  door  is  considered  ttylMli*- 
way  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  .  many  altera 
tiuns  and  enlargements  have,  however,  been  made  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  which  greatly  diminish  the  beauty  of  the 
edifice.  The  town-hall,  the  only  other  public  edifice,  is  a 
long  narrow  building,  with  an  open  since  underneath  far 
the  accommodation  of  the  farmers,  who  bring  thither  large 
luaniiiies  of  corn  for  sale  on  Thursday,  the  market  day. 
Within  the  par.  arc  two  endow  ed  free  schools,  one  for  thir- 
teen boys,  the  other  for  fifteen  girls :  besides  which  there 
are  two  infant  schools,  two  national  schools,  and  two  school* 
of  industry  .altogether  attended  bv  upward  of  200  children 
the  Sunday  schools  have  nearly  300  scholars.  The  chief 
emitlo)  nieiii  of  the  female  part  of  the  pop.  is  straw  plaiting, 
ai,<I  this  an  is  taught  to  about  280  children,  in  twenty  four 
dame  schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  ore  some  of  the 
r»i«  -t  und  most  perfect  paper  mil  Is  in  the  empire;  and 
within  4  D.  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  floor  milks 
i  v  l.i  I  unction  Canal  and  Uinoingham  H.n!«  ..  r 
11  m.  S.W.  and  greatly  contribute  to  increase  the  traffic  of 
the  place,  by  the  facility  they  aliord  for  the  transit  of  oars 
nnd  other  Agricultural  produce.  Hcmel-lIempBtead  wot 
iacorpornted  by  Henry  VIII  .and  the  lnhab.are  empowered 
to  hove  a  bailul,  and  to  hold  courts  of  pie-poudre  during 
fairs  and  markets.  This  corporation,  however,  rs  mentiunod 
neither  in  the  commissioners'  report,  nor  in  the  schedules 
oi  the  Municipal  Reform  Act- 
Markets  on  Thursday;  fair  lor  sheep,  Holy  Thursday  . 
statute  fair,  3d  Monday  in  September. 

HEMLOCK,  t..  Columbia  co..  Pu..  6  m.  N. 
Fishing  creek  bounds  it  on  the 
creek.     The  Pa.  canal  posses 
its  fLE.  boundary.   It  c 
nne  flouring  mill,  two       .  ...  - 
urn.    Pop.  057. 

HEMPFIELD,  t.,  Westmoreland  oo..  Pa.    Drained  by 
Bush,  and  Big  and  Little  Scwickly  creeks.    It  con 
two  stores,  one  lul.ing mill,  three  flouring  nulls,  two 
mills,  one  saw-mill,  one  tannery, 
academy,  40  student*,  twelve 
4772. 

HEMPSTEAD,  county,  Ark.  Situated  in  the  S.W.  port 
of  the  state,  and  contains  1150  *q.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  bj 
I  .m  Missouri  river,  S.W.  by  Red  river.  It  contained  in 
1840,  g73G  neat  cattle.  2030  sheep.  21,529  sw  ine  ;  and  pro 
duced  1777  bushels  of  win-it.  3.' I. *ZS5  of  Indian  com,  i.xsum 
of  oats,  18,072  of  potatoes.  185,261  pounds  of  cotton.  '  It  bad 
fourteen  stores,  eight  grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  two  tan 
neriee,  one  distillery,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  news- 
paper ;  four  academics,  148  students,  four  school*,  119 
scholars.  Pop. :  whites.  2923  ;  slaves,  1936 ;  free  coloured. 
b'J ;  total.  4921.  Capital,  Washington. 

lit  Mrs  tkad,  p.  I.,  Queens  co,  ft.  Y.,  170  m.  8.  by  E.  Al^ 
bony  11  m.  E.  New-York.  250  W.  Between  Hempstead 
ind  North  Hempstead  are  Hemp$uai  Plaint,  an  immense 
Iteath  of  15.000  acres,  lying  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  coa- 

thousands 


Htitutlng  a  comma  pasturage,  on  which  several  thousa 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  annually.  These  plains 
capable  of  being  made  fertile,  by  the  extensive  use 
leached  ashes  as  a  manure.  Hempstead  is  bounded  8  toy 
Great  South  bay  and  tbc  Atlantic.  Several  small  streams 
rise  in  the  plains,  and  How  8.  to  the  ocean,  none  i  ■:'  them 
exceeding  8  m.  in  length.  It  contains  several  villages  and 
Rockaway  beach,  a  celebrated  watering  place.  The  t 
contains  twenty  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  two  paper-mills 
seventeen  grist-mills,  eleven  saw  mills,  three  tanneries,  i 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper;  one  academy. 

students,  twenty-four  schools,  1270  scholars.    Pop.  7f  

The  principal  v.  which  has  the  name  of  the  t.,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  plains,  and  contains  three 
churches,  a  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist,  on 
academy,  a  female  seminary,  an  Insurance  company,  twelve 
or  fifteen  stores.  200  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitants 
HENDERSON,  county,  NVfJ.  Situated  in  the  w'part 
of  the  state,  and  con  loins  700  so.  m.   Bounded  S.  by  Usr 
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BUM  Ridge.    Drained  by  French  Broad  river,  and  iu 

branches.  It  contained  in  1840.  3378  neat  cattle,  3037  thee p. 
iOe  swine  ;  and  produced  1268  bushels  of  wheat,  5293  of 
rye,  59,340  of  Indian  corn,  9677  of  oats,  4713  of  potatoes, 
1229  pound*  of  tobacco.  It  had  three  stores,  two  forges, 
fire  gr i*t  mills,  three  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  fourteen 
distilleries  ;  one  school,  131  scholars.  Pop.:  whiles,  4638  ; 
slaves,  466;  free  coloured,  35;  total,  5139.  Capital,  Hcn- 
dcrsonvUie. 

IIxxdekso*.  county,  Tcnn.  Situated  in  the  W.  pan  of 
the  state,  and  contains  665  sq.  m.  Organised  in  1891. 
Drained  by  head  waters  Beech,  Big  Sandy,  and  the  S.  fork 
of  Forked  Deer  rivers.  It  contained  in  1640,  12,400  neat 
cattle,  10,538  sheep.  61,399  swine;  and  produced  61.503 
bushels  of  wheat,  495.KM  of  Indian  corn,  67,917  of  oats, 
5602  of  potatoes,  13,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  564,576  of  cotton. 
It  had  fourteen  stores,  one  (louring  mill,  fifteen  grist  mills, 
five  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills,  six  tanneries  fifteen  distilleries 
four  poiu-ncs ;  eleven  schools,  365  scholars.  Pop. :  whiles, 
991 1 ;  slaves,  1954  ;  free  coloured,  10 ;  tolol,  1 1,875.  Capi- 
tal, Lexington. 

Hkmoersom,  county,  Ky.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  725  su;.  m.  Bounded  N  by  Uhlo  river. 
Watered  by  Green  river.  Canoe  river,  and  litgland  creek. 
It  contained  In  1840,  9306  neat  catUe,  6568  sheep,  31,383 
swine  ;  and  produced  37,006  bushels  of  wheal,  2146  of  rye, 
5111670  nf  Indian  corn,  46,776  of  oats,  11,608  of  potatoes, 
2,977,610  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  hod  five  commission  houses 
la  foreign  trade,  twenty-eight  retail  stores,  twenty-eight 
grist  mills,  three  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  three  distilleries  ; 
throe  academies,  106  students,  seventeen  schools,  401  schol- 
ars. Pop. :  whiles,  6181 ;  slaves.  3319 ;  free  coloured,  48 ; 
total,  954a   Capital.  Henderson. 

Hkkdkmox,  p.  t.,  Jefferson  co,  N.  Y.,  181  ni.  N.W.  Al 
bany,  413  W.  Bounded  W.  nod  N.W.  by  lake  Ontario. 
Drained  by  Stony  and  Little  Stony  creeks.  Several  Islands 
m  the  lake  belong  to  it.  It  contains  one  store,  two  fulling- 
mills,  one  grist-mill,  three  snw-uillls.  two  tanneries;  fifteen 
schools,  531  scholars.  Pop.  2480.  The  v.  is)  a  port  of  entry, 
and  lies  al  the  head  of  Hungry  bay  of  Jake  Ontario,  and 
contains  a  store,  three  warehouses,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
■iwctlings.    Vessels  of  100  tons  come  lo  the  port. 

Ucxdeisom,  t.,  Huntingdon  eo..  Pa.  Bounded  S.W.  and 
W.  by  Juniata  river.  It  contains  four  stores,  oae  furnace, 
two  grist-mills,  eight  sawmills;  two  schools,  70  scholar*. 
Pop.  1555. 

Hbxpersox,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Henderson  co..  Ky„  197  m. 
W.  by  S.  Frankfort,  724  W.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  S. 
tank  of  Ohio  river,  44  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Wabash  river. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  stores  aad  dwell- 
ings. 

HENDERSONV1LLE,  p.  v,  capital  of  Henderson  co., 
N.  C.   Situated  a  little  E.  of  French  Broad  river,  and  con 
tain*  a  court-house,  jail,  and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 

HENDRH  KS,  eountv.  In.  Situated  a  little  W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  380  sq.  m.  Drained  by 
Bel  river,  and  White.  Lick,  and  Mud  creeks,  which  afford 
w aler-powcr.  It  contained  in  1640, 1 1,273  nest  cattle.  15.030 
sheep.  33,123  swine  ;  and  produced  61370  bushels  of  wheat, 
540,(100  of  Indian  com.  113.654  of  oats,  23,448  of  potatoes, 
30,700  pounds  of  tobacco,  135,765  of  sugar.  It  had  eighteen 
grist-mills,  twenty-two  saw-mills,  two  oil-mills,  eleven  tan- 
neries, seven  distilleries  ;  fifty-five  schools,  1450  scholar*. 
Pop.  1 1,364.   Capital,  Danville. 

Hexdbicks,  t,  Shelby  co.,  la.  It  has  one  grist  mill, 
three  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  two  distilleries;  on*  school, 
40  scholars.    Pop.  879. 

HLNLEY-ON  THAMES,  a  market  town,  mun.  bor,and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Oxford,  bund.  Binfieid.  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  33  m.  S.E.  Oxford,  35  m.  W.  London. 
Area  uf  par.  1990  acnes ;  pop.  of  ditto.  In  1831,  3616.  The 
town  is  beautifully  situated  al  the  foot  of  tbeChlltem  ranee, 
which  is  here  well  covered  with  beech  and  other  forest 
timber.  The  E.  entrance  Is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
of  five  arches,  built  In  1786;  and  the  first  object  presenting 
Itself  to  the  view  on  entering  from  London,  is  the  church, 
a  handsome,  though  Irregular  (Jot hie  structure,  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  hiving  a  lofty  tower,  ornamented  at  the 
angles  with  taper  octagonal  turrets,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  battlements.  It  contains  some  curious 
monuments,  and  a  library  bequeathed  by  Dean  Aldrleh  In 
1737.  The  High  street,  which  run*  W.  from  the  bridge,  Is 
wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted, and  lined  with  good  houses: 
al  its  further  end.  on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  stands  the  town- 
bail,  n  neat  building,  on  pillars,  having  on  the  upper  story 
a  hall,  council  chamber,  and  other  rooms  ;  Its  lower  part, 
which  Is  open,  being  used  ss  n  market-house.  Crossing 
the  High  street  at  right  angles  are  two  other  streets,  much 
narrower,  and  lined  with  Inferior  houses.  There  are  place* 
of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesley nn  Method i*u, 
some  almshouses  endowed  by  Longland.  Bishop  of  Idncofn, 
tad  several  schools.   The  principal  of  the  latter  are  the 


"  United  Charity  Schools."  founded  la  1604,  sad  endowed 
with  land,  realizing  £370  yearly:  the  establishment,  as 
revived  la  1774,  consists  of  an  upper  school,  in  which 
twenty-five  boys  receive  class  Instruction,  and  a  lower 
school,  which  provides  sixty  boys  with  a  plain  education, 
and  twenty  out  of  that  number  with  clothing:  besides  this 
school,  which  is  by  no  means  in  n  thriving  condition,  then? 
Is  a  national  school,  nttended  by  134  boys  and  73  girls;  an 
infant  school,  with  100  children ;  and  three  Sunday  schools. 
A  savinn'  bank  was  established  In  1817.  The  chief  Indus 
try  of  Henley  is  malting,  but  the  trade  has  much  declined 
of  late  years  ;  aad  the  town  can  scarcely  be  said  lo  possess 
any  peculiar  manufacture  at  the  present  tune.  It  Is  a  corp. 
town,  its  governing  charter  being  granted  In  1723,  having  a 
recorder,  ten  aldermen  (one  of  whom  Is  mayor),  and  six- 
teen burgesses.  In  consequence  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  roiiimiMiniH'rs,  •  that  it  maybe  questionable  whether 
any  considerable  advantage  can  be  derived  from  a  munici- 
pal Institution  In  so  small  a  community,  especially  as  the 
income  of  the  corp.  is  loo  limited  to  enable  them  lo  do  any- 
thing material  for  the  Improvement  of  the  town"  (Mun. 
l  orn.  Hrp.),  this  bor.  was  left  untouched  by  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  The  members  of  the  corp.  have  the  patronage 
of  various  local  charities  ;  but  the  income  at  their  disposal 
amounts  only  to  about  X70  yearly.  Quarter  sessions  and 
a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Thursday,  for  corn  and  other  grain :  fairs,  March 
7.  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  In  Trinity  week,  and  the 
Thursday  after  Sept.  21,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
( htnglni'M  Beaut,  of  Kngl.,  Part.  Passes.) 

HENLOPEN.  cape,  the  8.W.  point  at  the  entrance  of 
Delaware  bay.  in  38°  47'  N.  1st.,  aad  750  56'  W.  long..  18 
m.  S.W.  from  Cape  May,  opposite.    Hera  Is  a  lighthouse. 

HENNEPIN,  n.  v.,  cap.  of  Putnam  eo..  III.,  118  m.  N. 
Springfield.  803  W.  Situate  on  the  great  bend,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  Illinois  river,  on  the  border  of  the  De  Pru  prairie. 
It  has  an  elevated  situation  on  ground  gradually  ascending 
fp'in  the  river.  It  ronUwn»  n  court-house,  jail,  two  church 
es,  a  Methodist  and  Presbyterian ;  fourteen  stores,  aad 
about  500  inhabitants.  Steam  boats  ascend  to  this  place 
at  a  moderate  stage  of  water. 

HENNIKER.  p.  t.,  Merrlmac  co.,  N.  II.,  IS  m.  W.  by  S. 
Concord,  467  W.  Incorporated  In  1768.  Contooeook  river 
posses  through  its  centre,  and  affords  water-power.  A 
bridge  cross—  Contooeook  river,  which  cost  18000,  with 
piers  and  abutments  of  granite.  It  contains  two  churches, 
a  Congregational  and  Methodist;  four  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  three  grist-mills,  three  sawmills,  three  tanneries, 
one  academy,  fifty  students;  twelve  shoots,  663  scholars. 
Pop.  1715. 

HENRICO,  co.,  Va.  Situated  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  291  *q.  m.  Bounded  S.W.  by  James  river, 
N.R.  by  Cbirkahomlny  river.  It  contained  In  1840.  5098 
neat  cattle,  2454  sheep.  11,975  swine;  aad  produced  39,095 
t>u«hels  of  wheat,  3079  of  rye,  247,671  of  Indian  corn. 
137.543  of  out*.  13,189  of  potatoes,  33300  pounds  of  tobacco. 
1234  of  cotton.  1,012.300  bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
had  seventeen  commercial  and  twenty-nine  commission 
hesjaas  In  foreign  trade.  969  retail  stores,  three  lumber 
wirdv  lour  furnaces,  eight  forges,  one  cotton-factory  with 
5810  spindles,  twenty -one  flouring  mills,  nineteen  grist  mills, 
fifteen  saw  mills,  one  paper-mill,  six  distilleries,  four  pot- 
teries, eight  printing-offices,  two  dally,  sit  weekly,  two 
semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical ;  one  college, 
63 students:  seventeen  academies,  V34  students ;  thirty  sev- 
en srhools,  928  scholars.  Pop.  !  whites,  16,000 ;  slave*. 
13.337 ;  free  coloured.  2939 :  total,  33,076.   Cap.,  Richmond. 

HENRIETTA,  p.  t,  Monroe  co.,  N.  V..  253  m.  W.  by  N. 
Albany.  368  W.  Organized  In  1818.  Watered  by  small 
tributaries  of  Genesee  river,  which  bounds  If  on  the  W.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Baptist;  two  stores  ; 
one  academy.  116  students;  seventeen  schools,  677  schol 
ars.    Pop.  3085. 

Hexbistta,  p.  t,  Lorain  eo,  O.,  118  m.  N.N.E.  Colum 
bun,  385  W.    It  has  three  school*.  134  scholars.    Pop.  743. 

HExaiEm.  p.  t  Jackson  co7  Mich.  It  has  two  school*. 
53  scholars.   Pop.  277. 

BKNRY.  cape.  Va.  The  point  on  the  S.  side  of  the  en 
trance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  ft  m.  S.  of  Cape  Charles,  the 
N.  point,  in  3ff3  58*  N.  1st,  and  76°  31'  VV.  long.  Between 
these  capes  there  is  an  extensive  shoal  called  the  Middle 
Ground.  The  deepest  channel  is  on  the  side  of  Cape  Henry, 
which  la  on  a  peninsula,  on  the  N.E.  part  of  w  hich  1*  n  light 
boose. 

Hexbt,  co.,  Va.  Situated  In  the  8.  inward*  the  W.  pan 
of  the  state,  and  contains  358  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Smith's 
and  Mayo  rivers,  branches  of  Dan  river.  The  latter  crosses 
Its  S.W'.  corner.  It  contained  In  1840.  6124  neat  cattle. 
■4<i«i:i  -beep.  1.Y713  ISsTSM;  nnd  produced  3C.6'.*~>  l.u»hels  Of 
wheat,  306.155  of  Indian  corn.  73,918  of  oats.  11,834  of  po 
ta|.<  ».  1,633.5(10  pounds  of  tobacco.  3IU4  of  cotton.  It  had 
saven  stores,  two  flouring-mllht,  twenty-six  grist-mills,  ssgh 
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Inn  saw  rail  I «,  two  tanneries ;  mo  academies,  54  students ; 
fifteen  echooti,  413  scholars.  Pop  whites,  4443 ;  slave*, 
3852;  free  coloured,  240;  lota),  7335.   Capital,  Martcmrville. 

Hbhrt,  co.,  Ga.  Situated  a  little  N.W.  of  the  centre  of 
file  state,  and  contain*  504  sq.  m.  Bounded  N  1 '  by  Oe- 
mulfce  river,  l>y  branches  of  which  it  la  watered.  In  Ita 
W.  part  its  waters  flow  Into  Flint  river.  It  contained  In 
1840,  8671  neat  cattle,  3704  sbeep,  10,557  swine ;  and  pro- 
duced 55,008  bushels  of  wheat,  301,350  of  Indian  com, 
44*303  of  oats,  4888  of  potatoes,  567,300  pounds  of  cotton. 
It  had  twenty-one  stores,  one  cotton-factory  with  384  spin* 
dies,  eleven  gristmills,  seven  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  six- 
teen distilleries  ;  one  academy,  30  students ;  thirty-one 
schools,  684  scholars.  Pop.:  whites,  8434;  slaves,  3316; 
free  coloured,  16;  iota],  11.756.  Capital,  MDonough. 
Hbkby,  co.,  Ala.  Situated  in  the  B.E.  part  of  the  state. 

075  sq.  m.    Bounded  E.  by  Chattahoochee 
by  Ui  branches,  and  by  Choctawhalxhle 
It  contained  In  1840,  0419 
.  15.143  .wine  j  and  produced  1715 
rheat.  09,780  of  Indian  corn,  2974  of  oats 
toes,  664J11  pounds  of  cotton.   It  had  one 
with  seventy-two  spindles,  twenty-four  grist-mills,  seventy 
two  saw  mills,  one  tannery,  one  ' 

fltl;  asavna/la**;  Aw  crjfauad,  3  :htotaI  xm. 

Abbeville. 

Heart,  co*,  Tana.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Organized  in  1881.  Bound  - 
ed  N.  by  the  state  of  Ky..  E.  by  Tennessee  river.  Watered 
by  Bandy  river,  and  head  branches  of  Obion  river.  It  con- 
tained in  1840,  15,551  neat  cattle,  13,146  sheep,  49.303 
swine ;  and  produced  107,993  bushels  of  wheal,  3340  of  rye, 
116.440  of  Indian  corn.  119,114  of  oats.  31,509  of  potatoes, 
9,479,065  pounds  of  tobacco,  171,537  of  cotton.  It  had  Ave 
stores,  two  grist-mills,  eight  saw -mills,  five  tanneries,  thir- 
teen distilleries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper ; 
three  academies,  77  students  ;  twenty-two  schools,  531 
scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  1 1,314 ;  slaves,  3677 ;  free  colour- 
ad,  15;  total,  14.906.    Capital,  Paris. 

Hekby,  co.,  Ky  Situated  In  the  N  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  360  aq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Kentucky  river. 
Watered  by  its  branches,  and  by  Little  Kentucky  river  and 
its  branches.  It  contained  In  1840,  9761  neat  cattle,  13,909 
sheep,  35,109  swine  ;  and  produced  96,399  bushels  of  wheat. 
15.350  of  rye,  590.963  of  I  ndian  corn.  81,041  of  oats,  11,783  of 
potatoes,  1,596,305  pounds  of  tobacco,  14,643  of  sugar.    It  had 
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eighteen  stores,  twelve  grist-mills,  ten  saw-mills,  six  tanne- 
ries ;  eighteen  schools,  735  scholars.  Pop. :  whites,  7637 ; 
.laves,  3349;  free  coloured,  89;  total,  10,015.  Capital, 


Herbt,  co.,  O.  Situated  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Mi 
branches.  Tbo  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  through  it 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Mnuroee.  It  contained  in  1840,  1897 
neat  cattle,  478  sheep.  3941  swine  ;  and  produced  4383 
bushels  of  wheat,  36,060  of  Indian  corn,  13.514  of  oats, 
25.8H9  of  potatoes,  19,458  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  nine 
stores,  three  grist-mills,  five  saw  mills; 
336  scholars.    Pop.  3503.   Capital,  Napoleon, 

Hbiiry,  co.,  la.  Situated  towards  the  E,  part  of  the 
stale,  and  contains  380  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Flat  Rock  and 
Blue  rivers,  and  Fall  creek,  which  afford  water-power.  It 
contained  In  1840,  11,373  neat  cattle,  15,030  sheep  33.123 
swine  ;  and  produced  61,370  bushels  of  wheat,  540,000  of 
Indian  corn,  113,654  of  oats,  33,448  of  potatoes,  30,700 
pounds  of  tobacco,  134,765  of  sugar.  It  had  seventeen 
stores,  one  fulling-mill,  nine  grist-mills,  fourteen  saw  mills, 
three  oil-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery ;  twenty-five 
schools,  661  scholars.   Pop.  15,138.   Capital.  Newcastle. 

Herbt,  co.,  HI.  Situated  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  840  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Edwards,  Hock, 
and  Green  rivers.  It  contained  In  1840,  1739  neat  cattle, 
363  sheep,  5537  swine;  and  produced  15,483  bushels  of 
wheat,  15,410  of  Indian  corn,  11,335  of  oats,  10.803  of  pota- 
toes. It  had  three  stores,  one  flouring- mil  I,  two  Maw-mills, 
four  oil-mills;  two  schools,  71  scholars.  Pop.  I960. 
Hbnbt,  co.,  Iowa.  Situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  lerri- 
y.  and  contains  438  sq.  m.  Wntered  by  Skunk  river  and 
It  contained  in  1840.  9634  neat  cattle,  3538 
,  18,714  swine ;  and  produced  1 1.375  bushels  of  wheat. 


whites. 
Capital 
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sheep,  13,714  swine ;  and  produced  1 1.375  bushels  of  wheat, 
283.200  of  Indian  com.  23,500  of  oats.  16,2-24  of  potatoes. 
5450  pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  thirteen  stores,  five  grist- 
mills, eight  saw  mills;  seven  schools.  222  scholars.  Pop. 
3772.   Capita],  Mount  Pleasant. 
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Henry,  co..  Mo.  Sktuatod  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
and  contains  750  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Grand  river,  a  branch 
of  Osage  river.  It  contained  in  1840.  6936  neat  cattle,  3876 
'beep,  17.885  swine ;  and  produced  5383  bushels  of  wheat, 
389.001  of  Indian  com,  81,983  of  onta,  5944  of  potatoes, 
10,151  pounds  of  tobacco,  It  had  fifteen 
Still,  two 


iptiai,  Clinton. 

HENRY  CLAY,  t.,  Fayette  co.  Pa.  Drained  by  Yougn 
iogbeny  river  and  Its  branches.  The  Ohiopile  falls  la  the 
river  are  in  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the_ township.  The 
National  road  crosses  it.  It  contains  one  " 
grist-mills,  seven  saw-mills,  two  tannei 
five  schools,  113  scholars.   Pop.  881. 

HEPBURN,  p.  t~,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa,  9  m.  N.  Williams- 
port.  Loyalsock,  Plunket's,  and  Lycoming  creeks  ran  oa 
its  boundaries.  It  contains  one  store,  two  woollen-iacto 
ries,  two  grist-mills,  eleven  saw  mills,  one  oil- mill ;  eight 
schools,  340  scholars.   Pop.  1570. 

HERACLEA  PONTIC.*.,  alao  called  PERINTHCS,  a 
famous  mailt,  city  of  antiquity,  now  called  Ertkii,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Euxine  sea;  lat  41°  UT  N, 
long.  31°  SO"  E.  "Heraclea,"  says  ~ 
filled  the  page  of  history  with  its 
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Siculua  describes  It  as  i 
I  about  one  stadium  In  length, 
1  conspicuous  for  their  height,  t 
;  so  as  to  give  It  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre 
This  is  exactly  the  appearance  that  it  exhibita  at  the  pres- 
ent day :  and  the  harbour,  though  neglected,  is  magnificent 
forming  a  roadstead  like  a  horse-shoe.  The  walls  are  bow 
In  a  ruinous  condition,  and  constructed  chiefly  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  former  rampart.  In  the  part  fronting  the  sea. 
where  nre  the  rental  no  both  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  wab\ 
huge  blocks  of  basalt  end  limestone  are  piled  one  on  another 
and  intermingled  with  columns  and  fragments  of  Byzantine 
cornices  with  Christian  inscriptions.  The  cassJe  upon  the 
height  is  In  ruins.  Only  a  part  of  the  ancient  dry  was 
contained  within  the  wall,  the  outer  portion  extending,  la 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  to  a  small  river-valley.  In  which 
was  formerly  a  harbour  defended  by  two  lowers.  The 
modern  town  comprises  five  mosques,  two  khans,  two  pub- 
lic baths,  and  about  300  houses,  fifty  of  which  belong  to 
Greek  Christians  and  the  rest  to  Mohammedans.  Accord 
lng  to  the  Diet.  Oieg.,  It  manufactures  linen  doth,  and  ex- 
ports flax,  silk,  wax,  and  timber,  importing  coffer-,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  iron. 

The  ancient  Heraclea,  founded  by  the  Mrgareana,  early 
attained  lo  considerable  wealth  and  importance  as  a  place 
of  trade.  The  Inhabitants  maintained  their  independence 
for  several  years,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Per 
slan  monarch.  The  Heracleots  supplied  the  10,000  Greeks, 
under  Xenophon,  on  their  memorable  retreat,  with 
to  carry  them  back  to  Cyxicus.   The  republican^ 

one  of  the  chief  elUtens,  In  whose  family  the 
continued  nearly  a  century.  Heraclea 
to  Ptolemy  against  Antlgonus.  and  i 
lng  the  aid  furnished  to  Rome  by  its  marine,  and  a 
of  alliance,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  with  that  p 
ful  stale,  it  was  pillaged  by  Cotta,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
had  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  publicans  (or  tax  farmers 
of  Rome.  Its  splendid  library,  temple,  and  public 
were  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  it 
ants  put  to  death  by  the  conquenir.  The  city,  ho 
continued  to  flourish  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  coins 
of  Trajan  and  Severn  s  are  extant,  in  which  It  Is  styled  sae- 
tr epulis  and  aujusta.  The  fleet  of  the  Goths  waited  here 
for  the  return  of  the  second  expedition  that,  in  the  time  of 
Gatllenus,  ravaged  Bithynia  and  Mysia;  and  It  Is  mentioc 
ed  bs  still  prosperous  even  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Men 
Del  Commenus.  Alhenarus  Informs  us  that  It  was  cHebra 
ted  for  its  wine,  almonds,  and  nuts.  ( Tmsrmtfcrt,  ti. 
Walsh's  Constant  101 ,  Oeog.  ./<•« m .,  lx. ;  Diet.  G**>g.) 

HERAT,  or  HERAUT,  formerly  Hebi  (an.  -4V»a  or  Art* 
eocna),  a  city  of  W.  Caabul,  In  antiquity  toe  cap.  of  Ariana. 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  the  East,  and  still 
the  largest  and  moat  populous  town  of  the  modern  prnv.  of 
Khoraasan,  and  the  cap.  of  an  Independent  ehiefshlp.  It 
stands  on  the  Herirood  (an.  .trims).  In  a  fertile  plain.  38B 
m.  W.  by  N.  Caubul.  870  m.  N.W.  Candahar.  410  m.  \F. 
Yexd.  and  410  m.  8.8. W.  Bokhara;  lat.  34°  5tV  N„  loaf 
03°  37'  E.  Pop.  estimated  some  years  since  by  Christie  stt 
100,000,  but  at  present  It  does  not  probably  ex© 
■  Klphmsum,.  Conolly.  trc.),  of  whom  S-3de  are  native 
habitants;  about  1  10th  part  Dooraunee  Afghans,  and  t 
rest  Moguls.  Elmnuks,  Hindoo  merchants,  Jews,  and 


rtn^con^lsuofon.;  the  fortified  town,  3~4ths  of  a  mile 
square,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  of  unburned  brick 
erected  upon  a  solid  mound  formed  by  the  earth  of  a  broad 
wet  ditch,  which  goes  entirely  round  the  city,  and  la  filled 
by  springs  within  Itself.  There  are  live  gates,  each  defend 
ed  by  a  small  outwork ;  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
is  the  eti 
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at  Hie  nnsles,  and,  like  the  town  Itself,  built  on  a 
round  enclosed  by  a  wet  ditch.   The  Interior  of  Herat  la 
divided  into  quarter*  by  four  long  bazaars,  covered  with 
vrhed  brick,  which  ran  from  four  of  the  gate*,  and  meet 
in  a  small  domed  quadrangle  In  the  centre  of  the  city. 
■  (on,  Ulp     It  Is  said  to  have  about  4000  dwelling-houses, 
I  jt«>  sho|H,  seventeen  caravansenu,  and  twenty  baths,  be- 
*des  many  mosques,  and  fine  public  reservoirs.    But,  not- 
withstanding a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  abundant 
means  for  Insuring  cleanliness,  Herat  Is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  East.   "Many  of  the  small  streets  which 
branch  from  the  main  ones  are  built  over,  and  form  low, 
dark  tunnels,  containing  every  offensive  thing.   No  drains 
naving  been  contrived  In  cam  off  the  rain  which  falls 
within  ihe  walls,  it  collects  and  stagnates  in  ponds,  which 
arc  dug  In  different  parts  of  the  city.   The  residents  cast 
out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  Into  the  streets,  and  dead 
cats  and  dogs  are  commonly  seen  lying  upon  heaps  of  the 
vilest  filth.    Hujm  est— '  it  is  the  custom"— was  the  only 
apology  1  heard  from  those  even  who  admitted  the  evil. ' 
{Conolly.  ll„  3,  A.)   The  residence  of  the  prince  is  a  mean 
Dulldkng,  standing  before  an  open  square.  In  the  centre  of 
which  b  the  gallows  and  the  great  mosque.   The  latter,  a 
lofty  and  spacious  edifice,  supposed  to  date  from  the  12th 
century,  surmounted  with  elegant  domes  and  minarets,  and 
ornamented  with  shining  painted  tile,  is  going  to  decay. 
"  But  though  the  city  of  Herat,"  says  Conolly,  "  be  as  I 
have  described  It,  without  the  walls  all  Is  beauty.  The 
town  la  4  m.  distant  from  hills  on  the  N  .  and  I  -  from  those 
which  run  S.  of  It   The  space  between  the  hills  Is  one 
oeautlful  extent  of  little  fortified  villages,  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  cornfields.    A  bund  is  thrown  across  the  Hen 
rood,  and  its  waters,  being  turned  Into  many  canals,  are  so 
conducted  over  the  vale  of  Herat  that  every  part  of  It  is 
watered.   The  roost  delicious  fruits  are  grown  In  the  val- 
ley; the  necessaries  of  life  are  plentiful  and  cheap;  and 
the  bread  and  water  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their  excel- 
lence."   (Ib~,  ii.,  4,  5.)    Herat,  from  lis  extensive  trade,  has 
acquired  the  appellation  of  »aadsr,  or  emporium,  it  being  a 
grand  centre  of  the  commerce  between  Caubul,  Cashmere, 
Bokhara.  Hindostan,  and  Persia.    Prom  the  .V.  F...  and  8., 
Ihe  chief  goods  received  are  shawls.  Indigo,  sugar,  chintz, 
muslins,  leather,  and  Tartary  skins,  which  an  exported  to 
Me*hrd,  Yezd,  Herman,  Ispahan,  and  Tehran  .  whence 
dollars,  tc%  china-ware,  broadcloth,  copper,  pepper,  and 
sugar  candy,  dates  and  shawls  from  Herman,  and  carpets 
from  Ghaen.  are  Imported.    The  staple  commodities  of 
Herat  are  saffron  and  oasafustida :  silk  Is  obtainable  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  commerce. 
Many  lamb  and  sheep  skins  are  made  up  Into  caps  and 
cloaks ;  ana  when  Conolly  visited  the  city,  there  were  In  it 
more  than  ISO  shoemskers'  shops.   The  latter  were,  how 
ever,  Inadequate  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  province,  and 
many  camel  loads  of  slippers  were  brought  from  Candahar. 
The  carpels  of  Herat  are  In  great  repute  for  their  softness 
and  brilliancy  of  colour,  but  the  trade  la  them  has  declined 
of  late  years.   The  greatest  capitalists  here  are  the  Hindoo 
merchants.   A  mile  N.  of  the  town  ire  the  remains  of 
what  anciently  was  the  wall  of  Heri,  not  far  from  which 
are  the  magnificent  rains  of  a  place  of  worship,  built  by  a 
descendant  of  Tiroour.   The  princes  of  his  house  construct- 
ed several  palaces,  gardens,  and  cemeteries  on  the  hill 
-ange  N.  of  Herat,  traces  of  which  still  exist.   Herat  Is  ca- 
pable »f  being  made  a  place  of  great  strength.   An  army 
might  be  garrisoned  In  It  for  years  with  every  necessary 
immediately  within  its  reach  j  and  the  Influence  of  any  \V. 
power  In  possession  of  this  fortress  would  be  felt  over  all 
the  country  F..,  as  far  at  least  as  Candahar.    It  long  formed 
the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire  transmitted  by  Timour 
or  Tamerlane  to  his  sons.    It  thence  passed  under  the  rale 
of  Persia;  was  taken  in  1715  by  the  Dooraunee  Afghans ; 
in  1731,  by  Nadir  Shah ;  and  retaken  by  the  Afghans,  un- 
der Ahmed  Shah,  in  1740.   Since  then,  the  Persians  have 
often  attacked  It  unsuccessfully ;  on  the  last  occasion,  la 
1838,  they  were  routed  under  its  walls. 

The  territory  of  Herat,  subject  to  Hamraun  Shah  (set 
ArruRA.xtsTAN),  extends  N.  perhaps  to  the  Moorghaut,  and 
S.P..  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  Candahar ;  but  W.  for 
about  30  m.  only.  The  money  revenue  derived  from  the 
city  and  Its  neighbourhood.  In  1831,  was  rated  at  about 
£21,300;  that  of  the  provinces  was  estimated  at  four  times 
as  mnrh  besides  which,  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural 
and  other  produce  was  exacted  by  the  sovereign.  ((W- 
Iw't  Overland  Journey  to  Indta  ;  FJpkin*U*o'»  Caubul ; 
Bumr*.  J-c) 

HKRAl'LT,  a  mar  It.  dep.  of  France,  In  the  8.  part  of  the 
tingdom.  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  I^tnguedoc,  be- 
tween laL  43°  13*  and  43°  ST  N.,  and  long.  2°  33"  and  4=> 
13*  K. ;  having  N.W.  the  deps.  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  8.W. 
Aude.  N.E.  Card,  and  S.E.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean. 
Length.  N.E.  to  S.W.,  73  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  30  m. 
Area.  094,302  hectares.   Pop.  (1836).  357,840.  The  slope 
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of  this  dep.  Is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  most  of  its  rivers  ma 
in  that  direction;  but  the  Heniult.  from  whioh  It  derives 
its  name,  has  mostly  a  S. VV.  course  from  the  dep.  Gard,  la 
which  it  rises,  to  its  mouth  In  the  Mediterranean,  15  ra.  8. 
W.  Cette.    lu  total  length  is  about  31  leagues,  3)  of  which 
arc  navigable.    A  long  succession  of  lagoons,  occupying  an 
area  of  umrc  than  40.000  hectares,  lines  the  coast,  on  which 
there  are  several  good  ports,  inrludlng  those  of  Agde  and 
Cctie.    The  climate,  though  hot  and  dry,  la  generally 
healthy :  the  soil  Is  mostly  calcareous.   In  1834.  156,360 
hectares  were  arable,  and  8537  In  pasture .  vineyards  occu- 
pied 103,683  hect..  woods  77,644  hecL,  and  heaths,  wastes, 
4lc.,  upwards  of  214.000  hect.   The  growth  of  wine  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry.    About  2,080,000  heclol.  are 
made  annually,  400,000  hect.  of  which  are  exported,  and  a 
similar  quantity  used  for  home  consumption ;  the  rest  is  con- 
verted into  brandy.   The  best  kinds  are  the  red  wines  of 
St.  George  and  \  Ungues,  and  the  while  wines  of  Prontig 
nan  and  I  .unci.   Corn,  which  Is  chiefly  wheat,  with  some 
oats  and  rye,  ks  not  grown  In  sufficient  quantities  for  borne 
consumption;  the  annual  produce  Is  about  1,000,000  heclol. 
Oil,  olives,  figs,  and  dried  fruits  form  important  articles  of 
commerce.   In  1834,  there  were  237,000  mulberry-trees  la 
the  dep.,  and  In  1835, 372,300  kilog.  of  silk  cocoons  were  ob- 
tained.   Bees  are  largely  reared ;  and  wax  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  million  of  francs  t«  annually  exported.    In  IKK), 
there  were  534,000  sheep  in  the  dep.  |  their  flesh  Is  excel- 
lent, and  they  yield  about  1.200,000  kilog.  of  wool  yearly. 
In  1835,  of  115,048  properties  subject  to  the  contribution 
fomciirt,  45,842  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr„  and  IB. 420 
at  fiom  5  to  10  fr.  |  the  number  of  large  properties  Is  great- 
ly above  the  average  of  the  deps.   The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lagoons  employ 
a  great  many  hands ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  75,000  quin- 
tals of  fish  are  annually  taken,  worth  545,000  fr.  Hernult 
is  rich  In  mineral  products:  Iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines, 
and  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  granite,  tsc.,  are 
wrought.   The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  wool- 
len cloths,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  of  which  Montpelier  is 
the  chief  seat :  there  are  others  of  paper,  chemical  products, 
perfumery,  and  liqueurs  ;  many  distilleries  and  dyeing  es- 
tablishments, and  a  good  deal  of  salt  Is  made  In  the  marsh- 
es.   Hcmult  is,  however,  much  more  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  than  a  manufacturing  dep.    Montpelier,  Cette, 
and  Agde  have  extensive  trade,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  interior  Is  promoted  by  several  navigable  canals,  of 
which  the  Csasi  dm  Midi  is  the  chief.    llerault  Is  divided 
into  four  arrnnds.  ,  chief  towns,  Montpelier,  Beziers,  Lo- 
de ve,  and  St.  Pons.   It  sends  six  mem.  to  the  Cb.  of  Dep. 
No.  of  electors  (1838-30),  3609.    Total  public  revenue 
(1831),  12.312119  fr.   This  dep.  anciently  formed  a  part  of 
Narbonnese  Gaul,  and  contains  many  Celtic  and  Roman 
antiquities,  nnd  some  which  are  probably  of  a  Greek  origin. 
Hugo.  art.  /fersa/t ;  French  OJUUt  Tables.  «Vc.) 

HERCUL  Wl.l  M.  or  HERCUL  \.\UM  (Oc,  U  jftt, 
vlk.,  3).  an  ancient  and  now  buried  city  of  Campania,  in 
Italy,  close  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  S.E.  that  city. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  Is  unknown,  and  Its  early  history 
fabulous,  bul  there  Is  little  doubt  that  it  was  held  by  Oscl, 
Peta*g  1.  nnd  Sauinites,  before  It  came  Into  the  posse  si  ion 
of  the  Romans.  Vclleius  Paterculus  tells  us  that  lu  la- 
habitants  took  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  civil  wars, 
and  that  the  city  suffered  considerably  In  consequence. 
Little  more  Is  known  about  It  except  Its  destruction  with 
Pompeii  and  Stable-,  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  volcano  hod  for  some  centuries  been  inactive,  aad 
even  covered  with  verdure;  but,  in  ihe  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Titus.  A.I).  TV,  It  burst  forth  with  great  violence, 
and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  well  described  by  the 
younger  Pliny,  in  two  entire  epistles  (vU  16  and  20),  aad 
more  briefly  by  Tacitus :  "  J m  turn  attultt  atroz  et  eonttnw 
%*  tremor  terr*.  f urm  oecula  ett  horrtnd*  Ftjnvii  montu 
eonjtagratio.  Vulckernma  Campanim  tra  mitrri  /ssafsfa  .* 
obrute  du*  urbes  Hrrculanium  et  Pomptii ;  rajfa  kominum 
ttragtt,  yu.'j  inter  perifn  Agrippm  rjuteue  motor  Drusilla. 
.It  Mt ndiormm  /sssa  sxers  C  Plinii  fuit  tnngnitior."  {.1pp. 
Ckron.)    Martial  alludes  also  to  the  fate  of  Herculaaevm : 

"  tlx  Incut  HrrruUo  aouuu  rlsras  ml : 
Cuacu  >wrai  Iuum  ct  tnv.i  n'ratbtiUa." 

*Xrr..i».,a. 

The  city  appears  In  hare  been  completely  buried  under 
showers  of  ashes,  over  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  aad 
afterward  hardened.  The  figure  of  the  coast  itself  was 
altered  by  the  burning  torrent ;  and  thus,  when  the  local 
features  were  so  wholly  changed,  all  knowledge  of  the 
city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost.  After  a  concealment 
of  more  than  sixteen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery 
of  its  rains.  In  17I3,  the  Prince  d'Elbtruf,  a  French  no- 
bleman, who  was  building  a  palace  at  Portici,  having  need 
of  materials  for  stucco,  procured  large  quantities  of  marble 
and  terra  cotta  from  the  sinking  of  a  well  on  his  estate. 


As  the  sinking  proceeded,  the 


when  about  76  ft 
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neiow  the  surface,  e sine  to  fragments  of  statue*  |  and  the 
prince  then  ordered  excavations  to  be  irmde,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  remains.  A  vault,  a  mar- 
ble doorway,  and  aereral  statue*  of  vestals,  were  disclosed 
with  little  labour;  but  the  work*  were  soon  afterward 
Mopped  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Naples.  Twenty- 
flve  year*  after,  on  the  accession  of  Don  Carlo*,  the  Infan- 
ta of  Spain,  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  works  were  re- 
sumed on  a  grander  scale,  and  a  theatre,  ehalcldlrurn,  two 
temples,  and  a  villa,  were  successively  discovered  and  ex- 
cavated. Owing,  however,  to  the  clumsy  manner  in  which 
the  mining  waa  conducted,  discreditable  alike  to  the  engl- 
and  the  government  employing  him,  the  statues  and 
were  needlessly  injured  and  demolished,  and, 
to  amy,  the  earth,  Instead  of  being  brought  to  the 
surface,  was  used  to  fill  up  one  part  as  another  was  search- 
ed. In  consequence  of  this  procedure,  a  small  portion  of 
the  theatre  la  all  that  Is  now  accessible ;  and  the  works, 
together  with  the  Interest  excited  by  them  among  the  Nea- 
politan*, have  long  been  discontinued.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  ground  explored  was  about  000  yards  from  N.W.  in 
H  i:  by  3U0  yards  in  breadth.  The  largest  street  was  the 
N.E.  limit,  beyond  which  It  was  supposed  the  mining  could 
not  be  carried  without  endangering  the  town  of  Restna. 
Parallel  with  It  was  another  street,  and  three  others  cut 
them  at  right  angle*.  These  streets  appear  to  have  been 
paved  with  lava,  like  those  of  modern  Naples,  a  /act  which 
proves  that  there  most  have  been  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
prior  to  that  which  overwhelmed  the  cfty.  The  theatre 
waa  situated  It  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  which  is  supposed 
by  Winkelmann  to  have  extended  nearly  2  m.  along  the 
shore,  but  without  any  great  breadth.  The  theatre  appeant, 
from  an  inscription  on  Its  architraves,  to  have  been  built  by 
Memmlus,  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follow :  external  cir- 
cumference, 290  ft. ;  Internal  ditto  as  far  as  stage,  230  ft. ; 
Internal  diameter,  130  ft ;  width  of  stage,  70  ft. ;  height, 
not  known. 

There  were  eighteen  rows  of  benches,  besides  three 
above  the  nurtico ;  and  the  entrance  to  them  was  by  cean- 
taria  or  passages  leading  from  the  three  tiers  of  arched 
corridors  which  ran  round  the  building,  and  communicated 
by  steps  with  the  exterior.  Its  walls  were  rased  with  pol- 
ished marble ;  both  inside  and  outside  beautiful  statues  and 
highly -wrought  columns  were  found.  The  floor  was  com- 
posed of  thick  panares  of  yellow  marble,  many  of  which 
still  remained  when  Winkelmann  examined  the  place. 
The  theatre  Is  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  areommo 
da  imp  3000  spectators,  and  was  therefore  very  much  small- 
er than  many  others,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant. 
In  the  chief  street,  which  is  36  ft.  wide,  having  a  raised 
footway  on  either  side,  with  portions  of  columns  showing 
the  existence  of  nn  old  colonnade,  are  the  remains  of  a  fo- 
rum, or  cMaleidieum,  and  of  two  temples.  The  forum  U  u 
oblong  building,  29H  ft.  long  nnd  132  ft.  broad,  with  a  colon- 
nade of  forty  two  pillars  running  round  Its  exterior;  and  it 
had  five  entrances,  three  in  front,  formed  by  four  great  pi- 
laster* decorated  with  equestrian  statues,  and  two  smaller 
entrances  at  the  sides.  The  building  was  all  cased  with 
marble  except  under  the  colonnade,  where  the  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes.  One  of  the  equestrian  statues  for- 
merly at  the  front  entrance  has  been  restored,  and  la  reck- 
oned quite  a  chef  rfVarrc  of  ancient  art.  The  two  temples 
are  united  under  a  single  roof,  and  the  entire  length  of 
both  Is  199  tt  .  and  the  breadth  60  ft.  They  are  very  un- 
equal In  size,  but  are  highly  ornamented  internally  with 
column*,  frescoes,  and  Inscriptions.  Among  the  private 
building*  excavated,  all  of  which  were  small,  with  only 
one  story,  was  a  suburban  villa  most  profusely  decorated 
with  statues  and  fresco  paintings.  It  seems  to  have  been 
extensive,  having  moms  extending  along  the  side  of  the 
garden ;  but  they  are  all  on  the  same  story.  Here  were 
found  the  celebrated  papyri,  upward*  of  580  In  number,  tho 
unrolling  of  which  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  learn- 
ed, and  which  would  appear  to  be  little  better  than  thrown 
away,  if  the  value  of  the  400  already  unrolled  and  partly 
published  may  be  taken  aa  any  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
other*.  The  subject*  are  very  various,  but  the  works  and 
their  authors  are  alike  uninteresting.  (Phil.  Tram  at.  for 
1755  ;  Sir  H.  Davy'*  Report  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  .Ipril,  1819.)  Close  to  this  villa  a  large 
tank  or  piscina  waa  discovered,  250  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  broad, 
wtth  semi-circular  ends,  and  enclosed  by  a  balustrade  on 
which  were  ranged  ninny  exquisitely-wrought  bronze  fig 
ures,  now  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
ples. The  ornamental  bed*  and  arrangements  of  the  gar- 
den were  still  dbroverable,  and  at  Its  extremity  towards 
the  sea  was  a  pavilion  floored  with  African  marble  and 
jaunr  antique.  The  precious  relics  of  antiquity,  so  far  as 
they  were  capable  of  removal,  were  taken  to  Naples,  and 
are  now  deposited,  with  the  other  relic*  from  Pompeii,  in  a 
large  museum  In  a  wing  of  the  king's  palace.  The  collec  - 
tion la  most  extensive  and  comprise*  not  only  frescoes, 
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stames,  and  work*  of  art,  but  also  articles  of  household 
furniture,  such  as  tripods,  chandelier*,  lamp*,  basins,  pat* 
nr.  mirrors,  articles  of  the  toilet,  musical  and  surgical  in- 
struments, nnd  even  cooking  utensils.  Engravings  and 
descriptions  of  them  will  be  found  In  David  and  Merer  hal's 
.Intiquite*  a?  HerenJanum,  12  vols.  4 to.,  and  also  in  that 
instructive  little  work,  "  Pompeii,"  in  the  Library  of  I 
taining  Knowledge.  The  paintings  which  have  been 
from  the  walls  on  which  they  were  originally 
have,  since  their  restoration  to  the  light,  lost  som« 
their  brightness,  but  the  colours  ore  still  wonderfully  fresh. 
Their  merit,  of  course,  varies  extremely,  and  many  are  In- 
correct In  drawing ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  touches  by 
some  of  the  figures  are  expressed,  and  the  graceful  < ' 
of  the  attitudes  selected  by  the  painter  are  truly  astonish 
mg.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  were  taken  frosn  the 
walls  of  the  theatre  at  Herculaneuro,  and  the  subjects  may 
be  understood  at  a  glance  by  those  acquainted  with  Gre- 
cian history  and  mythology.  Among  the  statues,  the  pala 
is  generally  given  to  a  Mercury  and  a  drunken  faun ;  tost 
there  are  many,  of  bronze  as  well  as  marble,  of  most  ci 
qnislte  beauty :  both  the  statue*  and  busts  are  very 
on*.  In  the  collection  of  medals,  a  gold  medallion  of  i 
struck  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ■  < 
sldered  by  virtuosi  to  bn  the  most  rare  and  curiooa  Ob 
the  whole,  the  remains  of  Herculaneum,  so  Taxied  sad 
perfect,  throw  a  light  on  the  arts  and  domestic  eustoxssaf 
the  Romans,  w  hlch  no  mere  description  by  a  classic  author 
could  give.  Antiquity  here  seems  to  revive,  and  we  ass 
carried  back  to  the  days  when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  ( F.neyc.  Metrop.  art.  Herculaneum.  ky  Ret.  G. 
C.  Renouard ;  H'inkclmann't  Letter i  on  IlrmUnntm 
passim  :  OdP*  Pompeii ;  Moore' i  Italy,  U.) 

HiEcrLANKVii,  p.  v.,  Jefferson  co_  Mo.,  160  m.  E.3.E 
Jefferson  city,  840  W.   Situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
slppi  r.,  30  m.  below  St.  Louis.    It  has  a  good  landing, 
is  a  great  mart  of  the  lead,  with  which  the  region  i  ' 
There  ore  several  ►hot  factories  in  the  vVunity-  It  ha* 
about  200  inhabitants. 

HEREFORD,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  on  the  borates 
of  Wales,  having  N.  the  co.  Salop.  E.  Worcester  and  Gkw- 

outh.  and  W.  Brecknock  and 


eester.  H.  the  latter  and  Monmo 
Radnor.  Area,  552.320  acre*,  of  which  shout  500.000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  jsisture.  The  aspect  of  this  county  is 
everywhere  rich  and  beautiful ;  the  surface  is  finely  diver- 
sified with  gentle  eminences  and  valley*,  suspufieent  woods, 
orchards,  and  meadows,  enclosed  with  hedge*  and  rows  of 
trees.  It  Is  usually  represented  as  being  everywhere  re- 
markable for  fertility  ;  but  it  has  probably  been  in  this  res- 
pect overrated,  and,  though  the  soil  In  many  districts  be  not 
surpassed  by  any  In  the  kingdom,  it  has,  notwhhsrsnrilne,  a 
considerable  extent  of  inferior  land.  It  produces 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  i 
cos.  Its  wool  is  also  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  tommy 
produced  elsewhere  in  England.  The  Hereford  breed  of 
cattle  are  deservedly  held  In  high  estimation  :  they  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  with  white  face*,  throat*,  and  bellies,  and 
fatten  easily;  are  excellent  workers,  and  are 
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quiet  and  (Wile ;  but  as  respects  the  dairy,  they 
for  nothing.  Nearly  half  the  field  labour  of  the 
performed  by  the  cattle.  The  wool  of  the  Ryland 
formerly  so  celebrated  for  its  fineness,  has  been  injured  by 
crossing  by  the  Leicester* ;  but  the  carcass  of  fh 
has  been,  in  consequence,  materially  improved 
weight  of  the  fleece  Increased.  Agriculture  is  In  a 
advanced  state  in  this  county,  hut  there  Is  a  great 
drainage.  Turnips  are  pretty  extensively  cultivated ;  assf 
a  vast  Improvement  ho*  been  effected  in  many  districts  by 
means  of  irrigation.  Hops  are  largely  grown,  particularly 
on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  from  12,000  to  1 2*500  acras 
being  under  this  crop.  Property  very  variously  dl vised 
there  ore  a  few  large  estates,  with  many  of  a  medium,  assd 
some  of  a  small  size.  The  tenures  of  gavelkind  and  bar 
English  exist  In  some  districts  but  are  usually  nullified  by 
will.  The  farms,  which  are  mostly  large,  arc  usually  held 
from  year  to  year.  All  the  more  modern  farm  building*  ar> 
of  brick,  and  slated,  those  of  older  date  being  relnilpssBj 
thatched.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  1810,  16*.  5s.  aa  acre. 
Onk  bark  is  an  important  product.  Iron  ore  has  been  die- 
covered,  but  it  Is  not  wrought;  end  the  other  materassl* 
seem  to  be  of  nn  Importance.  If  we  except  cider,  which  w 
produced  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in  any  other  < 
manufactures  are  inconsiderable;  gloves,  however, 
.made  at  Hereford  and  Leominster,  and  some  cos 
lens  in  a  few  places.  Principal  rivers,  Wye, 
Munnow.  The  Wye  Is  navigable  to  Hereford  for 
carrying  from  eighteen  to  twenty  tons,  but  the  navigaoau  * 
difficult,  and  but  liule  to  be  depended  on.  Hereford  is  d5- 
|  vlded  Into  eleven  hunds.  and  219  para;  it  sen* 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  ('..  viz..  three  for  the  county 
each  for  the  bors.  of  Hereford  and  Leominster.  R« 
electors  for  the  county,  in  1838-991 7«.   la  1831  He 
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had  91,907  Inhab.  bouses,  23,565  families,  and  111.211  in 
habs.,  of  whom  55^38  were  male*,  and  55,373  females. 
Hum  expended  oo  the  relief  of  the  poor,  la  1838-39.  £40.3f9. 
Annuel  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  £020,156 ;  profile  of 
trade  ami  professions  la  ditto,  £61.831. 

Hereford,  a  city  end  pari.  bor.  of  England,  county  same 
MM,  of  which  it  i*  the  cap.,  hund.  Grimtworth.  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Wye,  118  m.  W.N.W.  London,  and  56  m.  8.W. 
Birmingham.  It  atande  on  a  gravelly  soil,  la  a  valley,  near 
the  centre  of  the  county.  The  pari,  bor.,  which  is  coexlen- 
etve  with  the  old  rami,  bor.,  comprises  the  entire  pan.  of 
All  Saints,  St.  Peter's,  8t  Owen's,  St.  Nicholas,  with  parts 
of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  exclusive  of  out- 
tnwnships ;  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  10,934.  It  extends 
about  3f  m.  from  N.  to  8.,  and  nearly  4  m.  from  E  to  W  . 
enclosing  an  area  of  about  3920  acres.  The  new  municipal 
borough  excludes  about  two-fifth*  (chiefly  rural  tracts)  of 
the  above  district.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight,  macad- 
amised, llagged,  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  private 
dwellings,  almost  entirely  of  brick,  are  generally  old-fash- 
lonnt.  some  few  only  being  of  modem  construction.  Among 
the  many  public  edifices,  the  largest  Is  the  cathedral,  found- 
ed In  S25.  and  rebuilt  in  1072.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  of 
the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  style,  and  at  the  points  of 
Intersection  rises  a  fine  square  tower  160  ft  high.  The 
uniformity  of  the  building,  however,  is  greatly  impaired  by 
the  e  roc  lion  of  n  new  and  very  plnln  W.  end,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  fall  of  the  tower  and  a  part  of  the  nava  In 
1786.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  350  ft. .  length 
of  the  great  transept,  100  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave  and  side  aisles, 
74  ft ;  height  of  nave,  63  ft ;  height  of  entire  building.  91  ft 
The  nave  Ts  divided  from  the  allies  by  two  rows  of  luaeshej  I 
columns,  sustaining  semicircular  arches,  over  which  are 
rows  of  nrcades  with  pointed  arches.  At  the  K.  end  are 
the  I.ndye  Chapel,  an  octangular  chapter  house,  ami  a  well- 
stocked  and  valuable  library.  The  N.  porch  la  generally 
admired  as  a  specimen  of  the  ornamental  Gothic  style. 
Within  the  church  are  many  fine  monument*,  among  which 
(hat  of  Hishop  Cnntelope  (who  died  in  1287)  is  beautifully 
ornamented  with  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  are  the  college  and  bishop's  palace,  in  the 
former  of  which  are  apartment*  for  the  vicars  and  oilier 
UrVjUH  of  the  establishment.  The  cloisters  connecting  thr 
palace  with  the  church  are  considered  curious  and  hand- 
A  triennial  Rsuriral  festival  take*  place  within  the 
J,  the  profit*  of  which  are  given  u>  charitable  instl 
w-ithia  the  county.  A  side  chapel  is  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  8.  John  Baptist,  the  living  of  which  Is 
held  under  Uie  dean  and  chapter.  Of  the  other  parish 
churches,  that  of  All  Saints,  which  is  united  with  St.  Mar 
tin's,  has  a  tall  and  well-proportioned  steeple,  but  Is  other- 
wise uninteresting.  St.  Peter's,  which  is  united  with  St. 
Owen's,  at  a  plain  building,  with  n  spire.  The  church  of 
8L  Nicholas  It  old -fashioned  and  uninteresting  ;  the  n-ctorv 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  dissenting  place*  of  wnr- 
ahlp  belong  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Uun- 
hers,  and  R.  Cut  holies,  the  last  of  whom  have  lately  built 
aa  extremely  handsome  chapel.  Numerous  day  and  Sun- 
day schools  are  connected  both  with  tlw  churches  aad 
chapels  ;  and  there  is  a  good  charity  school  for  clothing  and 
educating  fifty  boy*  and  thirty  girl*.  The  free  grammar 
school,  locally  known  a*  the  College  School,  waa  either 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Uueen  Elizabeth  :  but  it  appear*  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  to  be  now  almost  useless, 
notwithstanding  the  twenty  exhibition*  which  it  offers  to 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  connected  with 
tins  «<ti,«.|  ii  Dean  l.angford's  chanty,  whirh  e..>thc,  m%4 
educate*  four  children,  and  sends  them  to  Rrazennote  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  with  scholarships  of  £35  i«er  annum  for  four 
years.  Among  the  numerous  and  richly  endowed  chanties 
of  Hereford,  the  principal  are.  I.  St  Ethetbert't  Hospital  for 
ten  aged  persona,  having  an  Income  of  £160  yearly.  2. 
Coolngsby'*  Hospital,  founded  in  1625,  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient monastery,  and  providing  lodging,  clothing,  and  £13  a 
year  each  to  fourteen  old  soldiers,  and  a  salary  of  £30  for  a 
chaplain.  3.  Lazarus's  Hospital,  once  used  for  lepers  and 
other*  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases,  but  now  an  alms 
house  for  six  poor  woman,  who  divide  £19  yearly.  4.  St. 
Giles's  Hospital,  established  in  1990,  as  a  monastery  of  Gray 
Friar*,  and  given  by  Richard  II.  to  the  corporation,  by  which 
It  was  formed  into  an  almshouse  for  five  poor  men.  who  are 
Clothed,  and  share  £*i  yearly.  5  William's  Hospital,  pro- 
viding six  decayed  tradttgaan  with  good  lodgings,  aad  £.1 
10*.  each  per  month,  and  a  chaplain,  at  a  salary  of  £90, 
who  also  officiates  In  the  last-mentioned  hospital.  6.  Price's 
Hospital,  for  twelve  men,  who  are  lodged  and  paid  £9  a 
month  each.  7.  Trinity  Hospital,  a  handsome  brick  build- 
ing, In  which  sixteen  poor  people  are  lodged,  clothed,  and 
pensioned,  at  5#.  each  per  week.  The  last  Ave  of  these 
charities  are  in  Ike  pntranage  of  the  corporation,  who,  ae- 
10  the  statement  of  the  municipal  commissioners, 
ly  used  their  influence  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes. 


HERISAU. 

Many  other  minor  endowments  belong  both  to  the  corpora 
tton  and  the  parishes ;  Indeed  few  cities  In  England  possess 
so  many  charitable,  trusts  o*  Hereford,  t  Chanty  Own., 
32d  Rtf.)  A  large  infirmary,  supported  by  subscription* 
and  benefaction*,  and  containing  accommodation  for  seventy 
patients,  stand*  H  E.  of  the  city,  near  the  Castle  Green.  The 
union  workhouse,  completed  in  1838,  stands  on  the  N.E. 
side,  outside  the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  not  yet 
noticed  are  the  shire-ball,  designed  by  Sir  K.  Suiirke,  having 
a  fine  Doric  portico;  the  town-hall,  an  old  fashioned  wood 
and  plaster  building,  supported  on  pillars  forming  an  arcade, 
in  which  Is  held  the  vegetable  market  ;  the  guildhall,  built 
of  brick  ;  the  theatre ;  the  county  jail,  a  well  arranged  prison. 
In  which  the  silent  system,  and  hard  labour,  are  rigorous  I; 
enforced ;  and  the  town  jail,  which  is  very  small,  and  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  city.  (Jail  Returns,  1831). 
p.  68.)  M  Hereford,  in  point  of  trading  prosperity,  at  in  a 
stationary  condition.  Though  the  principal  street*  contain 
many  good  dwelling-house*  and  shop*,  there  are  do  evi- 
dences of  any  very  active  or  thriving  establishment*,  it 
produces  no  staple  commodity  ;  and  the  glove  trade,  formerly 
considerable,  has  declined.  There  are  gome  manufacture* 
of  hats  and  cutlery ;  and  the  trade  in  cider,  hops,  oak-bark, 
wool,  and  agricultural  produce  is  somewhat  on  the  increase. 
The  Wye  1*  navigable  by  barges  up  to  the  city,  except  in 
dry  summers  or  during  heavy  floods ;  and  about  ten  years 
ago  a  rail  road  was  carried  from  Hereford  lo  Pontrilas,  and 
thence  to  Abergavenny .  this,  among  other  advantages, 
secures  a  steady  supply  of  coal,  the  price  of  which  has 
fallen  nearly  one  third/'    (Mum.  Bound.  Rem.) 

Hereford  received  iu  first  charter  of  incorporation  In  1189, 
from  Richard  I.,  but  the  governing  charter,  previously  to  the 
Municipal  Refurm  Act,  waa  granted  by  William  III  .  In 
1097.  The  corporation  now  comprise*  a  mayor,  six  alder- 
men, and  eighteen  councillors:  the  city  i*  divided  Into  three 
wards.  Corp.  rev ,  in  1839,  £2887.  Hereford  has  tent  two 
mem*,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  23  Edward  I.,  the  franchise, 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  In  freemen,  resi- 
dent or  non-resident,  who  became  so  by  birth,  marriage, 
apprenticeship,  gilt  or  purchase.  Reg.  electors,  In  1838, 
909.  Quarter  and  petty  session*,  and  a  mayor'*  court,  for 
the  recovery'  ***  debts,  are  held  within  the  city.  The  local 
act*  are  14  Geo.  111.,  c.  36.  aad  56  Geo.  III.,  c.  93.  Market 
days  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  the  Wod.  after  St.  Andrew's  day 
being  the  "great  market."  Fair*  first  Tuesday  after  Feb. 
3d.  and  Oct-  3d,  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  farming  produce, 
being  among  the  largest  in  England.  Cattle  fairs  are  also 
held  on  Wednesday  in  Easier  week,  and  July  1st.  The 
May  fair,  called  the  bishop's  fair,  lasts  nine  days,  and,  being 
a  mere  holyday  fslr,  Is  much  complained  of  aa  a  hindrance 
to  business. 

During  the  disputes  between  Henry  HI.  and  hit  barons, 
and  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Hereford  was  re- 
l>eaicdly  the  seat  of  bostillue* ;  and  it*  fine  castle  and  strong 
walls,  according  to  Inland,  were  so  much  Injured,  that.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII..  they  were  going  fast  to  ruin.  Du- 
ring the  parliamentary  wars  it  was  garrisoned  by  Charles  I  . 
and  twice  besieged  :  In  1643  It  surrendered  to  the  pari,  troops 
under  Sir  W  Waller,  and,  being  retaken  by  the  royalists, 
was  nearly  the  last  that  opened  iu  gate*  to  the  parliament. 
The  ancient  fortifications  and  castle  are  wholly  destroyed, 
and  their  site  It  now  occupied  by  a  public  promenade, 
maintained  by  subscription,  and  forming  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  pop.  (Priee'o  Hut.  of  Hertford ;  Hntton'i  .Ice 
of  Her.  Cathedral ;  Mum.  Hound,  and  Char.  Com.  Report*. 

Hbrkvord,  p.  U  Berk*  co„  Pa,  80  m.  E.  Harrisburg.  173 
W.  Watered  by  Perklmiicn  cr.  It  contains  f<air  churches 
fa  Presbyterian,  Lutheran.  Schwinkfrlders.  and  a  Roman 
Catholic),  six  store*,  three  forges,  one  fulling  mill,  one  wool- 
len-factory, five  grist  mill*,  six  saw- mills,  two  oil-mills,  tw  o 
tanneries.    Pop,  1235. 

HERFORI)  or  HERVOKDEN,  a  town  of  the  Piiiasjih 
dom..  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Mlnden,  cap.  circ.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Werra.  15  m.  S.W.  Mlnden.  Pop.  (1838), 
6852.  It  has  courts  of  justice  for  the  circle  and  district  a 
large  prison,  a  gymnasium,  and  Roman  Catholic  high 
school,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  linen  rood*.  The  central  museum  of  arts,  an 
tiquitles,  and  manufactures  for  Westphalia  Is  established  at 
Herford. 

HERISAT,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Appenzell.  dlv. 
Outer  Rhodes,  of  which  it  U  the  cap.  jointly  with  Trojen, 
these  towns  being  alternately  the  seat  of  the  legislature. 
It  stand*  on  a  height  at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams, 
which  turn  the  machinery  of  numerous  factories,  5  m. 
W.N.W.  Appenzell.  Pop,  2200,  or,  with  IU  commune, 
about  7000.  who  are  among  the  most  Industrious  inhabitants 
of  the  canton.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of 
cotton*  and  silks,  the  last  of  recent  Introduction.  It  ha*  an 
ancient  church,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  Outer  Rhodes 
are  kept  a  pretty  large  public  library,  orphan  asylum,  court 
of  justice,  arsenal,  4tc    Near  It  is  the  Heinriek-bnd,  one  of 
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HERKIMER. 

the  moat  frequented  watering- place*  In  E. 

{ Runck,  K  anion  .1pprn~  ;  Pirat,  4x.) 

HERKIMER,  county,  N.  Y.  Situated  towards  the  N  V. 
part  of  the  Kate,  and  contains  1370  sq.  m.  The  Adlroadek 
chain  of  mountain*  posies  through  iu  8.W.  part,  being 
broken  throujfh  by  Mohawk  r.  at  in*  Little  Fnlls.  Water- 
ed by  Mohawk  r.,  west  Canada  cr-  and  tributaries  of  Black 
r.  The  Western  rail  road  and  the  Erie  canal  pass  through  It 
Iron  ore  is  extensively  found,  and  some  gypsum  and  lead. 
Beautiful  rock  crystals  abound  In  the  vicinity  of  Little  Falls. 
It  contained,  in  1840,  55,437  nest  cattle,  80,189  sheep,  33,957 
ewlne ;  and  produced  84.783  bushels  of  when!,  15,935  of  rye, 
IfiO.iWO  of  Indian  corn.  20,035  of  buckwheat,  126,900  of  bar 

311,138  pounds  of 


ley.  580,738  of  oats.  850*65  of  . 
•ugar.   It  had  142  stores,  twenty  five  In 


,-en  forges,  twenty-four  fulling-mills. 
,  five  cotton -factories  with  5064  spir 
flouring  mills,  thirty  five  grist  mill*,  138  saw  mills,  one  oil- 
mill,  four  paper-mills,  thirty -eight  tanneries,  six  distilleries, 
one  brewery,  four  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly 

105  student*. 


newspapers  and  one  periodical ,  one 
two  academies,  380  students,  191 
Pop.  37,477.   Capital,  Herkimer. 

II  r  s  k i m  i  s.  p.  t.  capital  of  Herkimer  co..  N  V  78  m.  W. 
N.W.  Albany,  397  W.  Organised  in  1788.  Rounded  S. 
by  Mohawk  r.  Watered  by  West  Canada  cr.  It  contains 
Ian  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  one  flouring-mill.  one  grin  mill, 
six  saw-mills,  three  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  week- 
ly newspaper;  one  academy, 65 students,  twelve  schools,  443 
scholars.  Pop.  2369.  The  v.  on  West  Canada  cr.,  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  Mohawk  r,  contains  a  court-house 
of  brick,  a  Jail  of  stone,  a  fire-proof  county  clerk's  office, 
two  churches,  a  Dutch  Reformed  and  Methodist  several 
■tores  and  mills.  120  dwellings,  mostly  of  wood,  and  about 
800  Inhabitants.   It  has  a  great  water-power. 

HERM  ANSTADT  (Hung .  .v,;,-w  4 ;rb,n  .  a  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, cap.  of  the  Saxon  land,  in  aa  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  on  the  Tlbin,  a  branch  of  the  Aluto,  71  ra.  8.S.E. 
Clausenburg,  and  70  ro.  W.  Cronstadt.  Pop.,  in  1838, 1 
( Bergka*$.)  It  portly  stands  on  an  eminenre,  and  is  thence 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  mostly  In  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  square  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  and  fountain;  but  still  h  has  a  dull 
and  stagnant  appearance.  It  has  three  suburbs,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  wall,  having  a  foss  and  five  gates.  The 
most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of  Baron 


Tin  all  (via.  four  Lutheran,  one  Calvin- 
lst,  three  Rom.  Catholic  and  one  Greek) ;  the  barracks,  the 
military  hospital,  and  the  orphan  asylum.  The  Lutherans 
have  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  study  of  divinity,  law.  and 
philosophy  is  pursued,  and  a  free  school ;  besides  which, 
there  is  a  Rom.  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  normal  school. 
Ilermanstadt  la  the  head  quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops  in  Transylvania,  and  several  departments 
of  the  government,  as  the  customs,  post-superintendence, 
ate.,  ore  located  here.  It  ta  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
having  three  markets  in  the  year,  and  tt  has  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  halo,  4tc. :  still,  however,  the 
town  "is  not  what  It  was.  The  overland  trade  through 
Wallachla  has  almost  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  best 
days  of  IIermanstadtn  The  Hermanstodten  are  said  to  be 
of  Flemish  origin,  and  have  a  strange  notion  that  their  ex- 
traordinary dialect  strongly  resembles  the  English.  There 
are  not  less  than  seven  distinct  dialect-  among  these  Saxons, 
alt  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  different  ports 
of  Germany  from  which  they  originally  came.  (Paget's 

Hungary,  Vol.  II..  ch.  13.) 

The  town,  which  takes  Its  name  from  Hermann,  the  8axon 
chief  who  conquered  Transylvonln.  la  said  to  have  been 
founded  In  1 160,  and  to  have  early  possessed  many  valuable 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  Hungarian  government; 
the  greater  part  of  the  town,  however,  was  built  In  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  Transylvania, 
and  was  then  In  its  most  flourishing  condition.  ( Oetttrr. 
.Yaf.  F.nturi.  I  Pagtt'l  Hung.) 

HERMON,  p  t,  Penobscot  Co..  Me..  7  m.  W.  Bangor.  60 
m.  N.E.  Augusta.  655  W.   Watered  by  Sowadabscook  r. 

i.   It  has  507  scholars 


Hbbmok.  p.  t,  I 
Albany.  470  W. 


co.,  N.  Y.,  201  m.  N.N.W. 
i  of  Grass  i 

three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  nine  schools,  413 

Pop.  1271. 

HERNANDO,  p.  v..  capital  of  De  Soto  co..  Miss.,  209  m. 
N  by  E.  Jackson,  925  W.  Situated  18  m.  E.  of  Mississippi 
r..  and  contains  a  court-house.  Jail,  several  stores,  and  about 
400  Inhabitants. 
HERR1CK.  p.  L,  Bradford  co.  Pa.  It  has  one 
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HERTFORD. 

II xRRirK.  t,  Susquehanna  co ,  Pa.,  20  m.  8.E.  Montrose 
Watered  by  head  branches  of  Lackawannock  r.  It  has 
one  grist-mill,  four  saw -mills,  ail  schools,  180  scholar* 

Pop.  639. 

HERTFORD,  on  Inland  co.  of  England,  having  8.  Mid- 
dlesex, E.  Essex,  N.  Cambridge,  and  W.  Buckingham  sad 
Bedford.  It  boa  o  very  irregular  outline,  and  a  detached 
portion  at  Coles  hill  Is  wholly  surrounded  by  Buckingham. 
Area,  403,200  acres,  of  which  about  350,000  axe 
meadow,  and  pasture.  A  ridge  of  chalk  bills, 
to  900  feet  high,  runs  slong  the  N.  frontier  of  the 
and  the  rest  of  its  surface  Is  beautifully  dive 
uplands  and  valleys:  h  has  many  thriving 

sub-soil  is  generally  chalk.  It  bos 
and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  of 
degree  of  fertility.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  I 
in  Ullage ;  and  the  wheat  and  barley  of  this  county  ass 
reckoned  equal  to  those  of  any  other  district  in 
Agriculture  is  not,  however,  in  a  very  advanced  i 
white  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  each  atb 
land  is  mostly  ploughed  very  shallow,  and  kt  "  lot 
ports  extremely  foul."  ( Kennedy  and  Or  anger  n  the  Tr% 
uxxf  tf  Istnd,  I,  230.)  Drill  husbandry  is  but  little 
duced ;  and  the  thrashing  machine  is  not  used,  from  a  i 
that  it  would  Injure  the  quality  of  the  straw,  which 
a  ready  sale  in  the  London  markets.  Meadow  land  kt,  fct 
general,  much  better  managed  than  the  arable,  tow  quan- 
tity of  hay  produced  being  large,  and  the  quality  saperxa*. 
Few  cattle  ore  raised  or  fed  In  this  country ;  but  the  stock 
of  sheep  is  considerable.  Few  large  estate*.  '  Fanes  of 
various  sizes,  but  not  generally  large.  1  *a sra,  where 
granted,  are  usually  for  seven  or  fourteen  years.  Average 
rent  of  land  In  1810,  16*.  11  jd.  on  acre.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  chalk,  the  minerals  are  of  no  Importance.  Maoo- 
facturea  not  very  important  Paper,  however,  I*  made  oo 
a  large  scale,  of  the  best  quality,  and  by  the  most  Improved 
machinery,  near  Watford  and  Rickmanrworth.  Malting 
is  extensively  carried  on  at  Ware,  Hltchln,  and  other  towns ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  straw  plait  is  made  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  county:  silk  and  cotton  are  also  r\ 
made,  at  Tring,  Watford,  St.  Albans,  ate 
Lea,  Rib.  Beone,  Colne,  Gad,  dec  The 
canal  passes  through  lu  W.  parts,  and  it  is 
by  the  tandon  and  Birmingham  railway. 

of  C,  via.,  three  for  the  co.  and  two  each  for  the  bars.  < 
Hertford  and  8t  Albans.  V 
39.5245.  In  1831,  Hertford  I 
families,  and  143.341  inhab.,  of  whom  71.395 
and  71.946  females.  Sum  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  lKt#-39.  £53,199.  Annual  value  of  real  properrj 
in  1815,  £583,657.  Profits  of  trades  and  professions  in  da, 
X-.iG2.989, 

HaBTroBO,  o  port.  bor.  and  market-town  of  England, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hum!.  Hertford,  on  the  Lea,  19  bl 
N.  London.  The  part,  bor,  which  includes,  bemdes  toe 
old  bor.  and  liberties,  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Bricken- 
don  and  Bengeo,  had,  In  1831,  973  inhabited  bouses,  and  a 
pop.  of  5860  persons.  Tbe  town,  which  stands  in  o  valley, 
though  Irregularly  laid  out.  Is  respectable  in  Its  appearance, 
well  paved  and  flagged,  abundantly  supplied  with  wasss, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  There  ore  two  churches,  which 
serve  for  nil  tbe  parishes,  the  others  having  been  demolish- 
ed. All  Saints,  the  corp.  church.  Is  a  spacious  cruciform 
structure  in  the  later  English  stylo,  with  o  square  tower 
and  spire  ,  and  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  8.  end  of  the  sown, 
though  smaller  in  extent,  Is  handsome,  and  has  a  low  em- 
battled tower  and  spire,  and  a  large  gallery  within,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  belonging  to  Christ's  H ca- 
pital. The  Independents  also,  the  weateyan  Methodists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends,  hove  Commodious  place*  of 
worship.  Among  the  public  charities  In  Hertford,  tbe  chief 
are — 1.  A  well  endowed  free  grammar  school,  founded  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  having  seven  scholarship*  at . 
Ikhisc,  Cambridge.  *.  The  Green-cool  school, 
endowed  In  1769,  in  which  about  Arty  boys  a 
3.  The  branch  school  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
large  brick  building  with  wings,  and  accotnn 
of  tho  younger  pupils  of  that  great  establish 
girls'  charity  school,  attended  by  about  fifty 
An  infant-school.  6.  An  almshouse  for  aged 
and  endowed  with  £50  a  year.  The  principal 
logs  are— the  castle,  originally  built  in  909,  of 
largr-d,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
(who  lets  It  to  the  proprietor  of  a  large  school  pr 
to  Hailybury  college) ;  the  •  hire- ball,  erected  in  1771,  a* 
der  which  Is  the  corn -market ;  the  sessions-house,  in  which 
the  assizes  are  held ;  and  the  Jail,  on  the  E.  Bide  of  the 
town.    About  2  m.  from  the  town  is  F 
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for  their 
*nt  &  coit  of*  jtr V 0) OOt ) , 
at  professors  and  about  100 
irietruction  In  divinity,  science,  law,  history,  and  the  ori- 
'  languages.  The  Kev.  T.  R.  Malthas,  author  of  the 
on  Population,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  were 
i  in  this  institution.  Hertford  1*  a  bony  town,  and 
I  are  several  mills  on  the  Lea,  the  principal  trade  being 
ling  and  malting,  the  produce  of  which  it  exchanges 
with  London  for  coals  and  other  commodities.  There  are 
also  some  large  breweries,  and  an  extensive  distillery.  Tho 
markets,  held  on  Saturday,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  S. 
of  England  for  corn  ;  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  the  Satur- 
day fortnight  before  faster,  and  on  May  13,  July  5,  and 
Nov.  8.  This  bor.  received  its  earliest  corporate  privilege! 
from  William  the  Conqueror:  its  markets  were  granted  by 
Edward  III.  The  corporation  now  consists  of  a  mayor, 
three  other  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  and  holds  a 
com m in* ion  of  the  peace :  corp.  rev.,  in  1839,  £914.  Hert- 
ford sent  two  meats,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  50th  of  Edward  III.,  when  It  was  relieved 
from  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  and  did  not  regain 
the  privilege  till  the  83d  of  James  1 ,  since  which  time  it 
has  exercised  the  franchise.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  electors  were  the  householders  and  free- 
men resident,  when  they  received  their  freedom.  Regis- 
tered electors  la  1838-39,  610.  The  boundaries  of  the  mun. 
and  pari.  bor.  are  co-extensive. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Hertford  is  uncertain.  At 
the  lime  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  the  town  and  lands  were 
divided  between  the  Conqueror  and  eight  of  his  followers. 
In  the  wars  between  John  and  his  revolted  barons,  the 
castle,  originally  built  by  Edward  the  Elder,  was  taken 
from  the  king,  after  a  month  s  siege.  It  was  restored  in  the 
1  in  1345  was  granted,  with  U»e  earldom 
of  Gaunt,  who  made  it  his  usual 
was  nfterwards  inhabited  by  the 
queens  of  Henry  IV.,  V..  and  VI. ;  and  here,  also.  150  years 
later,  Uueen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided  and  held  her 
courts.  ( Channel' $  Hist.  of  Hertfordtkirt ;  Briton'*  Art*. 
jSnttq.  of  (treat  Britain  ;  Fori.  Hep.) 

HaaTroan,  county,  N.  C.  Situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  356  «q.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Chow- 
an river  and  watered  by  its  branches,  and  by  Meherrin  riv- 
er, Its  chief  constituent.  It  contains  three  academies,  68 
students,  six  schools  105  scholnrs.  Pop.:  whites,  33H4 ; 
slaves,  3398;  free  coloured,  803;  total,  7484.  Capital, 
Wlntrm.   Other  statistics  are  not  given  in  the  census. 

HaaTroBD,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Perquimans  co.,  N.  < '  ,  50  m. 
8.  by  W.  Norfolk,  Va..  194  N.E.  by  E.  Raleigh.  286  W. 
Situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Perquimans  river,  near  its  en- 
trance Into  Perquimans  bay,  a  branch  of  Albemarle  lound. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  Jail,  and  several  stores  and  dwelt- 
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IESSE-CASSEL,  or  ELECTORAL  HESSE  (Germ. 
Kurketien),  a  state  of  W.  Uermany,  consisting  of  a  central 
territory,  (having  N.W.  Prussian  Westphalia  and  Waldeck, 
N.E.  Hanover  and  Prussian  Saxony,  E.  Weimar,  S.E.  and 
8.  Bavaria,  and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Darms- 
tadt), and  several  small  detached  portions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  co.  of  Schaumberg  to  the  N.,  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Schmalknlden  to  the  E.  The  whole  territory  lies 
between  lat  50°  5'  and  52°  25'  N..  and  long.  8°  30'  and  10° 
iff  30"  K.,  and  is  subdivided  as  follows : 
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On  entering  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Ousel, 
the  country  and  the  men  present  a  different  appearance. 
There  Is  more  of  the  forest ;  the  country  is  a  heap  of  mod- 
erately elevated  ridges,  stretching  across  each  other  in  ev- 
ery variety  of  form  and  direction,  and  principally  covered 
with  beech  woods.  (7V«r  in  Grrst.  in  1830-22,  I.,  329.) 
The  greater  part  of  Hesae-Casacl  belongs  to  the  table-land 
of  central  Germany,  of  which  It  forms  the  N.  extremity, 
called  by  Berghnus.  the  "  Hessian  terrace."  Ita  N.  part  is 
traversed  by  the  Werra  mountains ;  its  central  portion  is 
occupied  by  the  plateau  of  Fulda  ;  and  its  territory  towards 
the  S.E.  and  8.  covered  by  the  Rh5n,  Spessart,  and  other 
mountain  ranges,  which  enter  Hesse  from  Bavaria.  No 
summit  however,  rises  higher  than  the  Meiuner,  belong- 
ing to  the  Werra  range,  which  is  2327  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  co.  Schmalkaldcn,  between  the  Prussian, 
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Main  bounds  it  on  the  S.,  and  receives  the  Kinzif,  and 
Nidda.  There  are  many  large  ponds,  especially  In  the  N., 
though  none  la  large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  In  winter  the  cold  is  severe,  except 
in  the  prov.  Hanau,  8.  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  Fulda 
and  In  the  vale  of  the  Werra,  where  some  wine  of  an  in- 
ferior sort  is  grown.  The  medium  temp,  of  the  year 
throughout  the  Electorate  is  about  50°  Fahr.  The  soil  Is 
stony,  sandy,  and  no  where  particularly  fertile,  except  In 
Hanau.  It  is  there  very  productive,  and  rye  is  reported  to 
yield  16  or  20  fold,  and  wheat  and  barley  in  good  situation* 
as  much  as  84  fold,  but  such  statements  are  uniformly  al- 
most greatly  exaggerated.  The  whole  country,  however, 
1*  capable  of  being  rendered  much  more  productive  than 
at  present ;  only  the  narrow  valleys  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  hill  slopes  are  cultivated,  and  the  valleys,  which, 
from  their  confined  extent  are  exposed  to  excessive  mois- 
ture, are  very  imperfectly  drained.  A  degree  of  indolence 
pervades  the  people  in  the  rural  district* ;  the  villages  have 
more  of  the  Bavarian  than  the  Saxon  character,  being  of- 
ten composed  of  mere  ruinous  wooden  hovel*;  and  the 
inhab.  are  commonly  dirty,  squalid,  and  slovenly.  Agricul- 
ture Is  their  chief  occupation ;  it  is  in  the  most  forward 
stale  in  the  valley*  of  the  larger  river*.  Mora  corn  i* 
grown  than  Is  required  for  home  consumption  ;  It  I*  prin- 
cipally rye,  barley,  and  oats.  These  are  everywhere  cul- 
tivated ;  wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in  Lower  Hease :  the 
yearly  produce  of  these  four  species  of  grain  is  estimated 
by  Berghaus  at  4,000,000  seXeffti.  Buckwheat  is 
only  In  Schaumberg,  and  some  parts  of  Fulda ;  at 
Is  confined  to  Hanau.  About  350,000  ttkefel  of  pulse  ol 
various  kinds  are  annually 
(?0|000  *****  A  4  p*t»rt-L*>to©  m\  ,  t  \  1 1  y  r_ 
article*  of  food  in  the  highei 
tnloes  ore  used  to  some  extent  In  distilleries.  Tobacco,  es- 
teemed the  be«  in  Uermany,  is  grown  in  Hanau,  nnd  on 
the  banks  of  the  Werra  in  Schmalknlden  :  it*  annual  pro- 
duce average*  from  17,000  to  80.000  cwt.  Flax,  also,  of 
good  quality,  is  largely  cultivated  In  the  three  N.  prov*., 
and  about  150,000  stein  are  obtained  yearly.  Wine,  which 
it  almost  exclusively  produced  in  Hnnau,  docs  not  amount 
to  above  1,000  timor*  a  year.  Orchard*  are  everywhere 
numerous  ;  hemp,  hops,  chicory,  poppy-seed,  and  culinary 
vegetables,  are  the  remaining  articles  of  culture.  Hesse- 
Caascl  Is  one  of  the  moat  richly-wooded  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  nearly  l-3d  of  Its  surface,  particularly  In  Fulda,  Ha- 
nau, and  Schmalknlden,  hi  covered  with  forest*.  In  the 
Tburingian  forest,  and  in  Hanau,  fir*  are  the  principal 
tree* ;  In  the  more  level  country  oak,  elm.  beech,  Ax.,  pre 
dominate  j  the  oak*  are  In  some  part*  very  fine.  Juniper- 
berries  form  an  article  of  considerable  export  from  Lower 
Hesse.  Tito  pasture*  are  good,  but  cattle  are  W  jmt- 
ous.  In  1833  there  were,  in  all,  about  817.300  heftu  of  live 
stock :  more  than  half  the  number  being  sheep  of  improved 
breeds.  Hugs  and  poultry  arc  plentiful ;  not  so  bees.  Game 
Is  not  very  abundant,  and  fisheries  contribute  but  little  to 
the  support  of  the  inhab.  The  peasantry,  like  then*  neigh* 
hour*  throughout  Westphalia,  are  principally  hereditary 
tenants ;  and  the  author  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  etc.,  re- 
marks, "  You  will  find  men  among  them  who  bout  of  be- 
ing able  to  prove  that  they  Mill  cultivate  the  same  farm*  on 
which  their  ancestor*  lived  before  Chariemagne  conquered 

(Jtrminiu*),  or.  for  anything 

they  know,  before  Hern 
from  these  very  valleys, 
(I..  330.) 

Mining  is  pursued,  more  or  le»s,  In  all  the  prov*.  About 
56,000  cwt  of  iron,  5140  cwt  of  cobalt  and  1000  cwt  of 
copper  are  obtained  annually.  There  were  formerly  some 
tolerably  productive  silver  mine*  near  Frankenberg,  in 
Upper  Hesse,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  wrought :  a 
small  quantity  of  silver  still,  however,  is  obtained  near  Bie- 
ber,  in  Henna.  About  235,000  cwt.  of  rock  salt  300,000  cwt. 
of  coal,  400.000  cwt.  ofbovey  coal,  and  turf  in  large  quantities 
are  annually  produced.  Coal  of  a  good  quality  i*  abundant 
throughout  the  country ;  but  the  Inhab.  have  a  prejudice 
against  H,  and  it  has  not  been  brought  into  general  use. 
Manufactures  have  not  yet  reached  any  high  degree  of  Im- 
portance, but  they  are  sold  to  be  rapidly  Increasing.  Linen 
weaving  and  spinning  are  the  most  widely  diffused,  and 
form  throughout  the  country  the  common  auxiliary  em- 
ployment* of  the  small  farmers  and  their  families.  The 
fubrick*  are  of  every  quality,  from  the  coarsest  household 
cloths  to  the  finest  damask.  The  town  and  prov.  of  Fulda 
are  the  chief  seat*  of  this  branch  of  Industry,  and  it  la  es- 
timated that  from  them  alone  140,000  pieces  of  linen  are 
3Z*  1097 
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exported,  a  large  proportion  of  whkh  ore  sold  under  the 
denomination  of  Osnaburgs.  Schmalkalden  is,  however, 
the  only  district  in  which  there  is  any  approach  to  manu- 
facturing establishments  on  a  lam  scale :  tt  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  iron  works,  and  manufactures  of  fire-arms,  cut* 
lery,  hardware,  etc.,  though  these  articles  have  not  attained 
to  any  great  degree  of  perfection.  Iron  and  steel  wares  are 
aln>  made  la  the  valley  of  the  Weser.  Coarse  woollens, 
stockings,  camlets,  carpets  in  Hanau;  leather,  tobacco, 
glass,  crucibles,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  paper,  ha  Ik, 
gunpowder,  tar,  wooden  wares,  and  musical  instruments 
are  among  the  other  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  There 
are  many  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  Caasel  and  Hanau  are  the  principal  man- 
ufacturing as  well  as  commercial  towns. 

The  great  article  of  export  la  linen  cloth,  about  400,  Of  to 
pieces  of  which,  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  dolls.,  a  year, 
are  exported  by  way  of  Bremen  and  Frankfurt,  chiefly  to 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  America.  The  other  principal  ex- 
hides, 
,  cruel 


are  linen  yarn,  woollen  cloth.  Imts,  jewellery, 
.  -skins,  paper,  iron  and  steel  wares  of  all  kind*. 
Men,  timber,  corn,  dried  fruits,  spirit*,  ate.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  colonial  goods,  drugs,  wine,  flax  and  hemp  seed, 
ailk,  tine  wool,  and  woollen  fabrics,  mirrors  and  other  glass 


r  glass 

thr  gold,  silver. 


i  and  exports  nearly 
jt  the  most  profitable  branch  of  commerce  to  the 
is  the  transit  of  trade  ;  the  grand  nmUf  of  com- 
munication between  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg.  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Ac<  - ,  passing  through  the  territories  of  Hesse  Tassel. 
The  dollar  current  is  that  of  Prussia  =  3*.  The  Hessian 
ell  Is  =  023  English  yard,  the  foot  ==  -943  English.  The 
viertet  of  corn  =  -55  English  qr. ;  the  cwt.  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  English. 

The  (ivrrmmmt  Is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in 
the  male  line  only.  The  different  orders  in  the  state  are 
represented  In  one  parliamentary  chamber,  composed  of 
fifty-two  members,  consisting  sjf  the  heads  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  electoral  family,  the  mediatised  nobles,  the 
family  of  Riedesel  (hereditary  lords-marshal)  and  the  sec- 
ularised convents  of  Kaufungen  and  Wetter,  six  deputies 
from  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Hanau,  Folds,  ami  Hers- 
feld ;  sixteen  from  the  towns,  and  sixteen  deputies  sent  by 
the  peasantry-  The  peasantry  are,  however,  debarred  from 
being  representatives  of  their  own  order,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  habitually  speaking  only  a  Low  German 
dialect,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country,  while  the 
discussions  in  the  assembly  are  carried  on  in  high  German. 
The  states  assemble  at  least  once  In  three  years.  The  In- 
hab.  of  Electoral  Hesse  in  the  last  century  suffered  much 
from  the  oppression  and  rapacity  of  their  rulers,  who  were 
accustomed,  among  other  acta  of  tyranny,  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  by  hiring  out  their  troops  in 
Ice  of  other  European  powers.  The  supply  of 
troops  to  England  during  the  American  war 
to  the  Electoral  treasury  the  sum  of  21,278,7*) 
•etween  1776  and  1784.   The  conquest  of  the  coun- 
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Marburg,  and  Hanau  ;  gymnasia,  or  high  grammar  schools 
in  the  five  principal  towns ;  several  schools  of  drawls*, 
forest  economy,  etc.,  and  mtmeious  primary  schools  BtV 
u cation  was  formerly  more  backward  in  the  Elerrnraie 
than  in  any  other  state  In  Germany,  but  such  is  no  longer 
the  case.  The  armed  force  is  raised  by  conser.pCion,  and 
every  male  under  fifty  years  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arsoa 
is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve.  The  contingent  furnish- 
ed to  the  army  of  the  Germ.  Confederation  is  5979  men  or. 
including  the  corps  of  reserve,  about  7600  men. 

Financial  System. — The  sum  voted  for  the  pubis*  ei*n-*i 
diturc  during  the  triennial  period  1837-39,  amounted  *■ 
11,558,780  dollars;  the  ways  and  means  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were  estimated  at  only  1I.9S4.780  dollars,  and  to  cossa 
the  deficiency  a  temporary  loan  of  291,000  dollars  *m 
agreed  to  by  the  stales.*  The  public  debt,  la  1837.  did  not 
exceed  1,540,836  dollars,  of  which  amount  901,050  were  e 
the  hands  of  the  government   The  direct  taxes  for  tV 


a  year.  The  former  ere  levied  according  to  the  vaJee- 
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rye,  and  cwt.  of  hay,  is  I 
which  n  rate  of  3*  krcutxers  is  levied, 
on  cattle.  An  industry  tax,  paid 
merchants  and  tradesmen ;  it  being  < 
the  capital  supposed  to  be  employed  by 
are  rated  per  month  at  one  day's  pay  (the  price  of  ■  t 
food  having  been  deducted).  The  government  " 
produce  to  the  treasury  about  632,000  dollars  i 
the  forests,  ate.,  356,000  dollars;  the 
works,  &cr„  200.00U  dollars ;  salt  la  a  government 
ly.  The  expenses  of  the  court  are  about  471.6O0  dollars: 
of  justice.  964,800;  the  interior,  879,600;  the  finance  d>> 
parimenl,  798,910;  and  tire  army,  742,500  dollars  a  Tear. 
According  to  the  convention  of  1831,  half  the  re  vest  ma  ef 
the  electoral  property  belong  to  the  public  tn saury ;  the 
other  half  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  elector ;  but  fresh 
disputes  have  since  arisen  between  the  electoral  bouse  and 
the  nation,  respecting  the  claim  to  the  property  of'  the  iaad- 
!  grave  of  Hesse  Botenburg.  deceased  in  )834. 

Hi* t try. — The  house  of  Hes-M' -Caasel  was  sonoakd  by 
{  William  the  Sage,  in  1567.  The  laadgrsr*  sras  rssssssl  so 
]  the  dignity  of  elector  by  the  treaty  of  Laaeville,  in  1801. 
which  title  he  retained  when  restored  to  hV*  drj-mnVous  la 
1815,  though  tin-re  was  no  longer  an  emperor  to  eteel 
From  lHOti  to  1B13  1 1  esse -Caasel  funned  a  pan  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  of  which  Caasel  was  the  cap.  The 
I  electorate  holds  the  8th  rank  in  the  German  cwirederatks*, 
having  three  votes  ia  the  full  council,  and  one  in  the  eses- 
mittee.    {Brrghav*.  AUg.  Lender,  and  I'vlkerkmntlt.  Jv„ 
316-328  ;  F«evc  da  Gom  du  Monde.  4-c) 

HESSE  DARMSTADT,  or  the  GRAND  DUCHY  Of 
HESSE,  a  state  of  W.  Germany,  consisting  of  | 
clpal  and  not  very  unequal  tracts  of  country. 


try  by        French  put  an  end  lo  this  white  slave  trade. 
Though  |wpular  at  first,  the 
(ate  elector  to  abuses,  and  the  i 


it  of  the 
•ma  rid  of  the  peo- 
I  a  revolt  in  1830,  the  changes  con- 
sequent on 

one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  tn  Germany.  The  consti- 
tution of  1S31  guarantees  equality  under  the  laws,  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  free  right  of  appeal,  and  eligibility  to 
every  office  under  government ;  economy  In  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  has  since  been  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  educational  institutions  have  been  materially  re- 
formed. For  civil  and  criminal  justice  there  is  a  high 
court  of  appeal  in  Caasel,  and  a  superior  provincial  court 
In  the  cap.  of  each  of  the  four  provinces,  and  in  Rlnteln 
for  the  co.  Schaumbarg.  Willi  each  of  these  a  forest  court 
Is  connected,  and  subordinate  to  them  are  the  district  Jndl- 
elal  and  rural  police  courts.  The  town  police  is  under  a  sepa- 
rate commission ;  and  each  of  the  provincial  caps,  has  a 
head  police  court,  as  well  as  medical,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  tribunals,  subordinate  to  bead  tribunals  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  cap.  About  4-5ths  of  the  pup.  are  Pro- 
testants, 1-6 ih  part  Rom.  Catholics  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  Jews,  Except  the  latter,  and  between  1000  and 
2000  individuals,  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  France, 
•t  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  all  the  pop.  are  of 
the  German  stock.  The  reigning  family  is  Lutheran,  but 
3-4ths  of  the  Protestant  Inhab.  are  Calvinlsts.  Since  1818, 
both  Calvlrust*  and  Lutherans  have  been  united  for  eccle 
siastlcal  government  under  three  consistories,  at  Caasel, 
Marburg,  and  Hanau ;  the  Rom.  Catholics  are  tinder  the 
Bishop  of  Ftilda.  The  principal  establishment  for  educa- 
Is  the  university  or  Marburg,  founded  In  1527,  which 
fifty  seven  professors,  and  is  usually  attended  by  from 
to  250  students.  There  are  Iftenmt,  or  colleges  of  arts, 
el  and  Fulda,  teachers'  seminaries  la  Caasel, 
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lying  between  Int.  49°  If  and  51°'  IV,  and 
90  4C  E.   Upper  Hesse,  the  most  N.  of  th 
tracts,  is  bounded  W.  by  Prut 
nnd  encircled  on  all  other  sides  by  Hi 
principal  tract  has  ML  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  H 
E„  Bavaria ;  8.,  Baden ;  and  W..  Rhenish  Bavaria 
Prussia;  and  Is  separated  by  the  Rhine 
Starkenbcrg  and  Rhenish  II esse.  A 
the  area,  pop.,  etc.,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  as  follow 
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The  surface  Is  very 
W.  part  of  Starke nberg  consist  mostly  of  a  level  [dam 
great  fertility ;  the  E.  part  of  Starkenbcrg  is  occupied  !* 

the  richly-wooded  Odenwald.  a  hilly  tract,  atone  thsa  fas 
of  whkh  runs  the  picturesque  and  celebrated 
a  very  ancient  line  of  road,  extending  In  nearly  a" 
direction  from  Frankfurt  to  Heidelberg.  Upper  Hemes) 
hilly  or  uneven  throughout.  lemg  intersected  by  the  Tan 
nus,  Weslerwald,  Vogelsgehlrge,  and  other  mountain  ranges, 
Ibe  last  named  of  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Weset 
from  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  kdueal  summits  of  (he  V> 
plggebirge  are  about  2500  ft  in  elevation.  Next  to  the 
Rhine,  the  chief  rivers  are  Its  tributaries,  the  Main.  Wesca 
nltz,  Selx,  and  Nahe,  in  Starkenbcrg  and  Rhenish 


*  The  f-wy  sVf  Gent  dm 
budftt  the  public  rrvtnue 
tun  In  on!,  3  IW.000  dollars. 
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of  Baden  and  Nassau,  are  among  the  beat 
aa  well  as  moat  fertile  tract*  of  Germany ;  a 
which  accounts  for  their  supportinc  a  pop. 
nearly  as  dense  aa  that  of  Ireland  in  comparativ  comiort, 
without  manufacture*,  and  with  but  little  trade.  Rhenish 
Hesse,  in  particular,  la  covered  with  corn  fields,  vim-yards, 
orchards,  and  villages;  and  besides  supplying  the  demand 
for  home  consumption,  exports  corn  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Wheal  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  low  lands, 
buckwheat  of  the  Odenwald,  and  rye  of  Upper  Hesse ;  but 
la  the  higher  parts  of  the  latter  province  little  else  than 
barley  and  oats  are  grown.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  rota- 
tions of  crops  are  various,  and  studied  with  constant  refer- 
ence both  to  the  soil  and  seasons,  and  the  land  is  never 
fallow.  Poppy  seed,  rape,  tobacco  of  good  quality,  and 
fruit  are  extensively  cultivated  In  ihis  province  ;  and  its 
vineyards  yield  some  of  the  litiest  growths  on  the  Rhine. 
The  total  produce  of  wine  in  llc*>e  Darmstadt,  is  estimated 
at  180,000  «*m  (6342,500  imp.  galls.),  two  thirds  of  which 
are  exported.  Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  garden- vegetables 
an  the  other  chief  objects  of  culture.  Cattle-breeding  is 
practised  most  extensively  in  Upper  Hesse,  where  there  is 
an  active  rrade  In  live  stock.  Including  sheep  and  hog? ;  but 
many  cattle,  gee.,  are  also  fattened  in  the  Odenwald,  chief- 
ly for  the  supply  of  Frankfurt.  The  principal  forest  trees 
ore  beech,  oak,  hornbeam,  pine,  fir,  ice. ;  ana  in  the  Vogels- 
geblrge,  maple,  elm,  and  larch.  Large  quantities  of  tim- 
ber and  wooden  wares  are  sent  from  Upper  Hesse  and 
Starkenberg  down  the  Main  and  the  Xeckar.  In  Rhenish 
Hesse,  however,  timber  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear, 
owing  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  wood*  during  the 
French  dominion  j  nearly  all  the  material  required  for  fuel 
has  to  be  brought  from  the  lilaek  Forest  or  Spcssart 
mountains.  The  forests  are  mostly  either  communal  or 
grand  ducal  property;  they  belong  to  the  commune*,  espe- 
dally  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  where,  from  their  scarcity,  they 
are  highly  valued.  In  the  latter  province,  and  in  Stiirken- 
berg,  property  is  very  much  subdivided.  The  following 
statement  respecting  its  subdivision  throughout  the  Grand 
Duchy  has  been  extracted  from  the  tax  lists  of  luM. 

No  of  \mi„Uwm  pasiaf  Uhmu  only        ...  SS.W7 

«           w          h     JUnduj  **i  ISdtastrr  t*>  001 

sul  {'rno«n:  in      ,  6~,i20 

n          a          m    fjurf,  Fcrwn*),  and  It.J.  u«  ttJTt 

The  first  item  shows  the  number  of  possessions  bcl<m; 
ing  to  foundations  and  corporations,  as  well  as  those!  under 
litigation;  the  third  shows  the  number  of  landed  proptie 
tors  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  the  fourth  the  small  landed 
proprietors,  all  of  whom  carry  <**  some  little  manufacture, 
as  weaving,  Jtc.,  for  which  they  are  rated.  Hoffmann  es 
tiuvatc*  the  trading  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  as  rated 
for  the  Industry  tax.  In  1831,  at  about  911,700  florins,  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  in  trade  being  about  65,460, 
and  the  number  of  agricultural  hired  labourers,  at  the  same 
period,  43,370.  The  surplus  of  the  exported  over  the  im- 
ported agricultural  produce,  for  the  three  yam  ending 
1831,  Is  estimated,  by  the  same  authority,  at— corn,  princi- 
pally wheat,  209.628  qrs. ;  flour,  203,650  ewu. ;  dried  fruits, 
10,700  cwta.;  tobacco,  39,000  cwta.;  spirits,  60,000  mis.; 
vinegar.  10,000  cwta.;  poppy  and  rape  oils,  3H.4G0  cuts.; 
though  the  harvests  within  that  period  were  by  no  means 
abundant 

The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  agriculturists,  who 
aw  here,  as  all  over  Germany,  a  kind  of  copyhold  posses- 
ion of  the  land,  has  been  very  much  improved  since  the 
peace.  Personal  services  of  all  kinds  have  been  redeemed, 
on  easy  terms,  by  the  Interference  of  the  government,  which 
began  by  giving  up  those  due  for  crow  n  lands  at  a  mode- 
rate valuation.  The  tithes  on  new  enclosures  w  ere  volun- 
tarily resigned  both  by  the  crown  and  land  owners,  and  the 
existing  tithes  were  converted  Into  fixed  redeemable  rent 
charges,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  stnto  advances 
capital,  at  the  rote  of  three  per  cent  Interest,  to  the  land- 
A  charge  to  cover  this  outlay  appears  nnnunlly  in 


Krcutznach  on  th  r 

ihe  have  been  rented  from  Prussia.  Berghaus  estimates 
the  produce  of  salt  at  180,000  cwt  annually.  Copper  Is  oh 
tained  at  Thalitter  in  upper  Hcmc,  where  a  vein  is  proflt- 
al.lv  « -rought,  though  the  ore  yields  only  from  1-6  to  2  per 
rent,  of  metal.  At  Birdenkopf;  and  on  the  estates  of  Prince 
Holms,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  In  the 
Odenwald,  extensive  Iron  mines  arc  wrought.  Coal  of  in- 
terior quality  is  abundant  in  Upper  Hesse,  and  In  scattered 
beds  through  the  other  provinces ;  but  the  total  yearly  pro- 
duce is  not  more  than  280,000  cwt.  Turf,  building  stone, 
slates,  marble,  gypsum,  and  poller's  clay,  are  the  other 
chief  mineral  products,  and  there  are  trace*  of  lead  and 
mercury. 

Manufactures  on  any  extended  scale  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  In  the  grand  duchy.  Spinning  and  weaving  linen  and 
hemp  are.  as  above  mentioned,  an  auxiliary  occupation  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  particularly  In  the  N.  aod  N.W. 
parts  of  Upper  Hesse,  at  Lauterbach,  Schlitz.  Herbstcin, 
ice.  Among  these  are  damasks  and  other  fine  fabrics;  but 
the  linens  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  cannot  compete  with  those 
of  Westphalia  or  Silesia.  Some  silk-weaving  is  carried  on 
at  Offenbach,  and  stockings  are  woven  there  and  at  Baben 
Hansen.  Coarse  woollen*  are  manufactured  In  several 
place*,  principally  in  the  N.  Tobacco  is  prepared  for  use 
at  Offenbach,  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the 
grand  duchy.  Few  metallic  articles  are  made,  except 
needles  and  pins.  Paper,  glazed  pasteboard  for  export  to 
Russia,  brandy,  vinegar,  dyes,  leather  (not  enough  for  home 
consumption),  earthenware,  and  chemical  products,  con- 
prise  must  of  the  remain  ing  manufactures.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export  have  been  before  mentioned,  to  which  may 
be  added  linen  goods,  iron,  and  Offenbach  manufacture*. 
(See  Orrxisaaut.)  The  principal  imports  are  colonial  good*, 
hoi*..,  cattle,  hide*,  leather,  leaf  tobacco,  and  wine.  Bat 
the  transit  tmdc  is  the  most  considerable  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry.  It  was  very  profitable  to  Maycnce  a* 
long  us  obstacles  existed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  all  wares  were  forced  to  be  shifted  into  boats  owned 
in  that  city.  This  barbarous  privilege  has  been  given  up 
of  Ute  years,  hut  a  toll  is  still  raised  upon  bo 
and  down  the  river.  An  indemnity  has  been  i 
citizens  for  this  apparent  sacrifice,  by  the 
their  markets  for  corn  and  wine.  Mayence  is  the  em  porta 
of  the  fruitful  districts  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  as  well  as  on 
ihe  Maine  and  Neckar.  The  quantity  of  wares  which 
came  down  the  Rhine  to  Mayence,  in  1834,  amounted  to 
18.000  tons'  weight,  of  which  20,000  were  sent  on  to  the 
Ixiw  er  Rhine.  Besides  these  good*.  224,000  cubic  metre* 
of  fir  planks  and  boards,  with  41,700  cubic  metre*  of  oak 
planks,  were  sent  down  from  the  forests  on  the  Rhine  to 
.Maine  and  Neckar.  The  imports  from  the  Lower  Rhine, 
in  the  same  year,  amounted  in  weight  to  43,900  twin,, 
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>  member  or  the  German  Customs' 
-fan  it  was  Joined  by  Frankfurt ; 
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government  of  the  grand  duchy 
raised  th<«  lolls  on  the  Maine,  and  the  mart  of  Offenbach 
was  making  a  considerable  progress 
when  the  adhesion  of  Frankfurt  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  experiment. 

The  llotin  in  circulation,  equivalent  to  Is.  Set.,  is  divided 
Into  sixty  kreutxers.  The  chief  weights  and  measure*  an 
the  |*nind  -11  lb.  1'ng.,  the  s**i  =  35'3  galls.,  the  matter 
—  44  Kng.  qra.,  the  foot  =  '82  ft  Eng.,  and  the  marge*  =  US 
Knc.  acre. 

Tie  Ciortmment  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
male  line.  The  slates  consist  of  two  chambers.  The  first 
is  composed  of  member*  of  the  Grand  Ducal  ho 
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.tut  once  in  three  years.  No  change*  In  Um  laws  can 
take,  place  withoat  their  sanction,  but  they  never  assume 
the  initiative  In  legislation ;  they  have  only  the  right  of  pe 
Uiioning  for  new  lawn,  which  are  then  submitted  to  them 
by  the  minister.  By  the  constitution  of  1820,  every  subject 
enjoys  freedom  of  person  and  property,  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion;  all  are  equal  under  the  law;  and  all,  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  mediatised  noble  houses,  are  liable 
to  military  service  from  90  to  23  years  of  age.  This  ser- 
vice may,  however,  be  performed  by  substitute,  and  there 
la  a  government-office,  through  the  agency  of  which  sub- 
itltutea  are  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  The  contingent 
furnished  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  6185  men ; 
but  the  peace  establishment  amounts  to  6462  men.  Mny- 
ence.  the  most  important  fortress  in  Germany,  is  garrisoned 
by  equal  numbers  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops.  The 
press  is  free,  and  the  abuse  of  Its  freedom  it  cognizable 
only  by  the  civil  law.  The  executive  powers  are  In  the 
hands  of  a  prime  minister,  and  five  others.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  municipal  and  cantonal  tribunals ;  high  courts 
In  the  capitals  of  the  provinces;  a  military  tribunal  at 
May  en  re,  and  a  superior  court  of  appeal  in  Darmstadt.  In 
Rhenish  Hesse  the  courts  of  justice  are  modelled  upon  the 
French  system,  and  trial  by  jury  Is  In  force,  on  which  prl 
vilege  a  high  value  Is  placed.  The  laws  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  are,  however,  obscure,  complex,  and  not  embodied 
la  any  general  code— defects  which  are  very  loudly  com- 
plained of. 

About  5-7ths  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants,  Mth  Roman 
Catholics,  and  23,000  Jews,  besides  whom  there  are  a  few 
Mennonltes,  etc  The  Catholics  reside  principally  In  the 
8.,  and  are  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Mayence.  The 
two  Protestant  confessions  have  been  organized  into  one, 
and  have  assumed  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian 
evangelical  church.  The  reigning  family  Is  Protestant. 
Public  Instruction  has  advanced  rapidly  within  the  last 
twenty-five  yean,  especially  In  Rhenish  Heme,  where,  be- 
fore the  peace,  the  Inhabitants  geoerally  were  grossly  igno- 
rant 

In  Mayence,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  there 
was,  in  1815,  not  a  single  bookseller,  and  mass-books  and 
catechisms  were  the  only  works  printed.  The  institutions 
for  education  are  now  excellent.  One  elementary  school, 
at  east,  exists  in  every  parish,  besides  which  there  are 
four  citizens'  schools,  seven  gymnasia,  three  seminaries  for 
schoolmasters,  four  colleges,  a  military  academy,  a  univer- 
sity at  Giessen,  attended  usually  by  from  300  to  400  stu- 
dents, and  many  special  academies  for  the  arts,  sciences, 
fcc.  The  communes  elect  their  own  headborougha,  and 
the  usual  restrictions  with  respect  to  marriage  and  settle- 
ment are  enforced  aa  In  the  neighbouring  German  states. 
( See  Baden,  etc.)  Commissions  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
are  appointed  in  the  towns,  and.  In  Mayence  especially,  the 
charitable  establishments  are  very  well  organized.  A  house 
of  correction  for  secondary  punishment  ha*  been  establish- 
ed on  an  improved  principle  at  Mnrienschloss,  In  which 
350  convicts  are  confined,  who  both  contribute  by  their 
labour  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  and  earn  a  sum 
which  la  paid  to  them  on  their  discharge. 

The  budget  voted  for  the  period  1830-1841  amounted  to 
7,078,46*2  florins  for  the  supplies,  the  ways  and  means  to 
meet  which  were  estimated  at  7.087,181  florins.  The  sum 
voted  for  the  civil  list  was  830,000  florins.  The  revenue  is 
raised  In  the  following  manner:  1.  Land-lax  on  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land ;  2.  House-tax  on  the  rental  of 
the  house ;  3.  Industry-tax,  for  which  each  man's  trade  is 
valued  In  classes,  varying  in  rank  nccording  to  the  size  of 
the  town  in  which  they  are  carried  on.  (There  are  three 
classes  of  towns,  and  m  each  town  seven  classes  of  trades.) 
r*he  national  rental  calculated  in  this  manner  was,  in  1836, 
estimated  at  13,771,643  florins,  nett  revenue ;  and,  at  the 
direct  taxes  amounted  In  that  year  to  1,083,361  florins,  the 
rate  was  14)  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  province  of 
Rhenish  Hesse,  the  French  patent  tax,  as  well  as  the  door 
and  window  tax,  are  retained  in  place  of  the  industry  and 
house  taxes.  Hoffmann  gives,  however,  an  Instance  of  the 
low  valuations  at  which  the  land-tax  is  estimated,  by  citing 
the  sale  of  an  estate  for  558,300  florins,  which  was  valued  In 
the  tax  registers  at  an  Income  of  16.261  florins.  A  personal 
tax  is  further  levied  upon  persons  of  Independent  fortunes, 
artists,  and  professional  men,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
M,  or  who  have  revenues  distinct  from  their 
This  tax  Is  rated  according  to  the  value  of  the 
i  or  lodging  occupied  by  each  person.   The  revenues 


of  the  crown-lands ;  the  tolls  on  the  Rhine  at  Mayence  and 
on  the  Maine  at  Selbjenstadt  and  Helnheim ;  the  legacy 
and  sump  duty ;  the  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  slaughtered 
;  the  octroi  at  the  gales  of  the  larger  towns;  the 
onopoly ;  and,  lastly,  the  Import  duties  established 


salt  monopoly 
by  the  German 
of  national  revenue. 
1,422  florins. 
1100 


league,  form  the  other  sources 
debt.  In  ' 


HEXHAM. 

in  descent  from  Philip  Um  Magnanimous,  between  who* 
four  sons  the  dominions  of  Hesse  became  tepanutd  towiru 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The  grand  <luch;  of  Baa- 
Darmstadt  holds  the  ninth  rank  in  Ike  German  Caafefai 
two,  having  three  votes  in  the  full  diet,  sad  one  u  ii, 
committee. 

HE88E  HOMBURG  (LANDGRAVIATE  OF),  i  ant 
of  W.  Germany,  and  one  of  the  smallest  la  ike  OtsMot- 
tion,  consisting  of  two  detached  portion*  Homtarc  ui 
Meisenheim,  about  45  m.  apart,  the  former  eadosa  be- 
tween Hesae-Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  sod  the  lion  g* 
rounded  by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Oldcflburc.  mi  lie- 
ksh  Bavaria.  United  area,  106  aa.  m.  Pop  BUM  TV 
Hamburg  division  is  on  the  8.  declivity  of  the  Ttcw 
mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which,  the  FeldVrt  i 
within  lis  limiu.  The  soil  is  not  In  general  rich,  tat  it  to. 
been  rendered  sufficiently  productive,  by  the  tadaaryefBi 
inhabitants,  to  furnish  more  corn  than  If  required  fa  ban 
consumption,  besides  fruit,  garden  vegetables,  flat  tuns* 

ires  of  t 


etc.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  tuA.  laeo  ft 
brici,  and  stockings,  which,  after  supplying  the  bow  de 
mand,  And  a  ready  sale  at  Frankfurt  Melienheim,  IV.  «* 
the  Rhine,  ia  partially  covered  with  ranges  from  the  Rw 
driick  mountains.  Its  N.  part  is  high,  and  to  chasue  aii 
but  the  surface  of  Its  8.  portion  it  much  leu  elentei  a 
temperature  mild,  and  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  wise.  On 
and  entile  arc  plentiful,  as  are  timber,  coal,  Ins,  ui  bed- 
Ing  stone.  A  little  linen  cloth,  some  linen  uA  wvtm 
yarn,  glass,  ate.,  are  made ;  and  there  are  a  few  iroo  t *r3 
The  government  Is  wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  Lantfiw 
who  appoints  his  own  ministers  and  eiecstire  oeVr-i  .-co 
sitting  of  the  government  director,  and  the  minaten  of  sr 
tice  and  finance.  There  is  a  superior  coon  of  jaunt  a 
Homborg,  with  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Appeti  » 
Darmstadt  The  pop.  Is  mostly  Calvinlft;  there  iff,  h* 
ever,  nbout  0000  Lutherans,  3000  Roman  Cuhefrt  ei 
1000  Jews.  The  public  revenue  Is  about  1J6.O00  Urn ■ 
year ;  the  public  debt  amounts  to  500,000  florin.  Tb<  re 
tingent  furnished  to  the  army  of  the  Coafederiwa  »  ■ 
men.  Hesae-Homburg  has  one  vote  is  the  fid  Art 
The  late  landgrave  married  a  daughter  of  Ceurp  ffl.  <• 
F.ngland,  since  whose  recent  death,  we  behete,  lis  t* 
ritory  has  been  united  to  Hesse-Darmstadt 


HLTTON-LE-HOLB,  a  village  g«i— sjjsf>| 
_nd,  parish  Houghton  le-8pring.  co.  l)urbi*  X  t  sivew 
of  Easlngton  ward,  6  m.  NX.  Durham. 


•calhiriaaO 

Aret  of  waasn 


1500  acres  ;  pop.  In  1831,  5K87.  having  ssWssstftWg 
in  1821.  This  astonishing  Increase  is  whoty  tariat* 
to  the  establishment  of  a  large  colliery.  eomeeteOi  i 
railway  with  the  port  or  Sunderland.  Tb>p«l*«* 
lage.  chiefly  Inhabited  by  pitmen.  consult  We  mos^W 
pit-villages  in  Durham,  of  numerous  cottage*,  taw* 
little  gardens,  and  Interspersed  here  and  there  vrfi  b«« 
of  a  better  character.  A  church,  dependent  on 
Houghton-le-Spring,  several  places  of  worship  te  to* 
era,  and  some  good  and  well-attended  school*  «*'<  ** 
established  since  the  place  hat  risen  to  its  presto!  «fm 
ance.    (Set  HocoHTON-tB-SrUMG.)  . 

HEXHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  "C"  * 
Northumberland,  8.  divn  Tyndnle  ward,  90  at  W-  £ 
castle,  and  33  m.  E.  Carlisle.   Area  of  par.       1  \l 
Pop.  of  township,  in  1831,  4666;  do.  of  par.,  SOB  * 
town  stands  on  a  high  bank  8.  of  the  Tyne, 
the  confluence  of  ita  N.  and  8.  branches,  on  the  n- 
from  Newcastle  to  Cart  isle,  and  m  the  midit  of  •  «?■*" 
well -cultivated  country.   A  handsome  stone  briar  ■  ■ 
arches  connects  it  with  the  N.  bank  of  the  nrer  J 
streets,  though  narrow  nnd  irregular,  contain  *rffl  »™ 
houses ;  and  the  market-place,  with  the  conduit «  uw  «r 
tre,  is  a  handsome  quadrangle,  on  the  8.  side i  «  f 
an  old  market-house,  supported  by  pillar*,  and  oesn 
are  stalls  for  butchers  and  country  dealerr ;  on  the  t 
surmounted  by  a  stone  tower,  formerly  used  si  the  """Jz 
Is  the  ancient  town-hall,  where  the  manor  coart  »» p 
sessions  are  held ;  and  on  the  W.  side  it  the  At**!  r"f^ 
partly  in  ruins,  and  now  consisting  only  of  •  a™**^. 
choir  of  mixed  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture,  »™ 
square  tower,  90  ft  high,  rising  from  the  centre ^ 
building.   The  living  is  peculiar  to  the  P""- of.*°?Yj, 
the  great  tithes  are  appropriated  to  ore  of  the  stain  u- ' 
cathedral.   The  Rom.  Catholics  hare  s 
brsiiles  which  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  other*.   A  free  rm- 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  15*  wu  «* 
quently  endowed  with  property  for  .be  educate 
youth  of  this  and  of  the  adjoining  towm^nd 
fn.mH.ti™  tmvL  whom  number  is  not  limited,  pay  a  ^ 
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HIBERNIA. 


at  gloves,  called 


"tan-glovea;"  they  were  formerly  much 
worn,  but  of  Late  yours  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse. 


Hits  u4  coarse 
erable 


are  alio 


In  com  Id- 
are  employed  In 
on"  Tuesday  and  Sat- 


tvery  alternate  Tuesday.  FatrsT  Aug.  5  und  Nov.  8,  for  live 
•lock  and  woollen  good*.  The  annual  sales  In  the  Hexham 
market  average  4000  qrs.  of  wheat,  2000  qrs.  of  imu,  and 
1500  qrs.  of  rye. 

The  alte  of  the  town  close  to  Hadrian's  wall,  and  the 
discovery  of  many  Roman  Inscriptions,  altars,  and  other 
monuments,  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  Axetodunum.  St  Wilfrid,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  Introduced  Into  Hexham  the  arts  of  France 
•nd  Italy.  This  prelate  made  it  a  bishop's  see  and  a  co. 
palatine;  but  in  883  it  was  united  with  Lindlsfarne,  and 
finally,  In  1113,  was  annexed  to  one  of  the  prebends  in  York 
cathedral.  David,  ktng  of  Scotland,  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Neville's  Cross,  halted  her*  for  three  days.  The 
church,  which  had  been  ruined,  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York,  who  also  founded  a  priory  of  Augustine 
canons,  the  annual  revenues  of  which  amounted,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  X138.  (HuteMnton's 
History  of  Xorthumbrrland ;  Britten's  Cathedrals  and 
Churches  ;  DugdaU's  Man.  -1*gl.) 

HIBERNIA,  p.  v.,  Callaway  co..  Mo.,  1  m.  N.  Jefferson 
city,  937  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Missouri  river,  op- 
posite to  Jefferson  city. 

HICKMAN,  county,  Term.,  situated  n  little  W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  726  at),  m.  Organized  In 
1807.  Watered  by  Duck  river  and  its  tributaries  flowing 
into  Tennessee  river.  It  contained,  In  1840,  8150  neat  cat- 
tle, 8015  sheep,  36,350  swine ;  and  produced  32,036  bushels 
of  wheat,  3179  of  rye,  471,100  of  Indian  corn,  59,580  of  oats, 
12,742  of  potatoes  117.004  pounds  of  tolmeeo,  90,225  of  cot- 
ton. It  had  eight  stores,  one  furnace,  two  forges,  two  cot- 
ton-factories with  US  spindles,  twenty  I  wo 
eleven  saw  mills,  five  tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  one 
pottery;  thirteen  schools,  325  scholars.    Top.:  whites.  7220; 

19;  total.  8618.    Capital,  Ceu- 


HIGHLAND. 

vineyard*,  and  olive  grounds.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  orange  flower  water,  and  other  perfumes ;  brandy,  oil,  silk 
twist,  fee. ;  and  trades  in  these  articles,  olives  and  other 
fruits,  and  wine.  Under  the  name  of  Areas,  this  woa  one 
off 


lie  colonies  anciently  established  by  the  Creeks  on  the 
•es  of  the  Mediterranean:  the  Romans  called  It  Hitros, 
the  monument,  with  which  they  have  embellished  the 


HtcxxAX,  county,  Ky.,  situated  in  the  S.W.  port  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  350  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.  by  Mayllcld's 
river.  Drained  by  Little  Obion  river  and  Bayou  Deshe, 
and  their  branches.  It  contained  in  1840,  11,349  neat  cat- 
tle, 12,861  sheep,  37,707  swine;  and  76,858  bushels  of 
wheat,  4028  of  rye,  503,703  of  Indian  corn,  161,002  of  oats, 
15,867  of  potatoes,  1,410,438  pounds  of  tobacco,  57,634  of 
cotton,  11,029  of  sugar.  It  had  three  commission-houses  in 
foreign  trade,  eighteen  retail  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  six 
woollen- factories,  nlncUen  cotton  factories  with  -131  spin- 
dle*, nine  flouring  mills,  forty one  grist-mills,  sixteen  saw- 
mills, one  oil-mill,  one  paper-mill,  twenty  five  tanneries, 
eighteen  distilleries,  two  (lotteries,  one  printing  office,  one 
weekly  newspaper;  eleven  schools,  218  w  holars.  Pop.: 
whiles,  7345;  slaves,  1615;  free  coloured,  8;  total,  8968. 
Capital,  Clinton. 

HICKORY,  t.,  Mercer  co..  Pa.  It  contains  six  stores, 
two  fulling-mills,  eight  grist  mills,  twelve  saw-mills,  two 
tanneries,  one  distillery ;  twelve  schools,  476  scholars.  Pop. 
1831. 

HICKSFORD,  p.     capital  of  Greenville  co.,  Va.,  63  m. 
8.  Richmond,  181  W.  Situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Mc- 
river.   It  contains  a  courthouse,  jail,  county  clerk's 
three  stores,  twelve  dwellings,  and  about  75  Inhabi- 


ts. The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  railroad  passes  near 
village,  and  crosses  Meherrin  river  on  a  bridge,  100 yards 


long,  support.il  liy  stone  pier*. 

depot,  one  store,  and  a  few  dwellings.    It  was  for  some 


dwellings, 
i  of  the  completed  part  of  this  railroad, 
i  is  now  extended  farther. 
H1ERE8,  or  HYERES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Var.,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  8.  declivity  of  a  conical  hill,  3  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  34  m.  S.W.  Draguignan.   Pop.  (1838) 
4246.    It  commands  beautiful  and  extensive  views,  but  in 
Internal  appearance  is  far  from  corresponding  with  its  situ- 
ation, its  streets  being  steep,  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and 
very  badly  paved.   Its  highest  point  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  from  which  descend  on  either 
side  the  traces  of  a  line  of  thick  walls,  that  formerly  sur- 
rounded the  whole  town.   In  the  Plats  Reyale,  a  large  but 
gloomy-looking  square,  Is  a  column,  surmounted  with  a 
One  marble  bust  of  the  most  Illustrious  of  Its  citizens.  Mas  - 
sillon,  born  here  on  the  24th  of  June,  1663.  The  suburb  nt 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  much  pleasanter,  and  more  frequented 
bjr  visiters,  than  the  town  itself:  it  has  some  excellent  ho- 1 
tela.    It  hi  said  that  Uteres  was  formerly  a  seaport ;  at  | 
present,  a  plain  of  great  fertility  intervenes  between  It  and  i 
the  sea,  covered  with  orange  plantation*,  the  best  In  France,  1 


they ; 

city  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Hikrks,  Isles  or  (an.  Ststehadss),  a  group  of  I 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  10  m.  8.E.  Meres,  and 
14  m.  E.S.E.  Toulon.  Porquerolles,  the  largest,  is  5  ni. 
long  by  2  m.  broad  :  ills  fortified,  and  has  about  100  Inhab. 
Port-Croz  has  also  a  garrison,  and  about  50  inhab.  The 
other  islands  are  surrounded  by  several  rocky  islets.  None 
of  them  is  fertile.    (Hugo,  art.  Var,  tct.) 

UIGHAM-FERRERS,  a  bor..  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Northampton,  bund,  of  same  name,  near  the 
Nen,  14  m.  K.N  K.  Northampton.  Area  of  par.,  1871  acres: 
pop.,  in  1831,  965.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  height, 
commanding  a  flnc  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Nen.  The 
church  has  a  finely  ornamented  W.  front,  and  a  tower  and 
spire  160  it.  high.  A  monastic  college  founded  here  in  1423 
was  surrendered  In  1543,  and  a  portion  of  Its  revenues  was 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  present  free  school,  re- 
cently rebuilt  In  a  handsome  style.  Higham-Ferrers,  which, 
a  few  year*  ago,  had  a  respectable  lace-trade,  la  now  quite 
insignificant  as  a  place  of  industry ;  and  the  business  origi- 
nating In  its  position  on  a  great  north  road,  has  been  greatly 
lessened  by  the  recent  opening  of  the  railways.  This  in- 
significant place,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
disfranchised.  The  franchise,  though  nominally  vested  in 
the  freemen,  was  really  exercised  by  Earl  Fitxwilllain,  the 
proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  borough. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  and  chapel ry  of  England,  partly 
in  Hornsey,  and  partly  in  St  Pancras  par.,  co.  Middlesex, 
hund.  Ossulston,  4  m.  N.  London.  The  pop.  Is  estimated 
at 


at  4000.  The  village  stands  on  the  top  at 
about  450  ft  high  ;  and  many  of  the  houst 
being  occupied  by  opulent  merchants  and 


of  a  hill 
are  well  built 


to  London.  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  road  I 
net.  Is  the  Gate-house,  formerly  a  toll-gate  at  the  I 
of  the  Bishop  of  London's  estates.  For  many  years  a  tav- 
ern has  existed  here,  In  which  strangers  are  "sworn  at 
Highgnte ;"  that  Is,  In  which  an  old  custom  Is  kept  up  of 
swearing  them  not  to  drink  small  beer  when  they  can  get 
strong,  fcc..  "unless  they  like  it  better."  The  old  chapel, 
built  in  1565  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hornsey,  was  replaced 
In  1832  by  a  neat  church  In  the  pointed  style,  contiguous  to 
which  Is  a  spacious  cemetery.  The  dissenters  have  three 
places  of  worship,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  large  Sun- 
day schools.  The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1562,  was 
for  many  years  almost  useless :  but.  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  the  charity  commissioners,  a  reform  was 
effected  in  its  management  and  it  has  lately  become  an  ef- 
ficient wi  ll  attended  classical  school.  Its  master,  who  has  a 
salary  of  £150  a  year,  Is  the  reader  nnd  preacher  at  the 
church.  Many  good  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are 
established  in  and  about  the  village.  There  are  almshouses 
for  12  poor  persons,  and  two  well-supported  charity  schools. 
E.  of  Highgate  runs  the  great  north  road  in  an  excavated 
hollow,  about  00  ft.  deep  at  one  spot,  where  It  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  or  archway,  forming  the  thoroughfare  to  Hornsey. 
Close  to  the  opening  of  the  archway-road  Is  the  mercer's 
hospital,  a  handsome  Elizabethan  structure,  with  two 
wings,  and  a  chapel  In  the  centre.  Caen-wood,  the  beauti- 
ful seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  lies  between  Highgate  and 
Ilampstcad. 

HiaitOATX,  p.  t,  Franklin  co.,  Vt,  71  m.  N.W.  Montpeller, 
545  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Mlssisque  bay,  a  branch  of  lake 
Champlain.  Watered  by  Mlssisque  river  and  Rock  river, 
Bog  Iron  ore  Is  found.  It  contains  five  stores,  one  woollen 
factory,  two  grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  sixteen  schools. 
846  scholars.    Pop.  2202. 

HIGHLAND,  co,  O.,  situated  towards  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  555  sq.  m.  Drained  by  branches  of 
Paint,  Brush,  and  White  Oak  creeks.  It  contained  In  1840. 
19.605  neat  cnttle.  40,613  sheep.  42.546  swine  ;  and  produced 
373.974  bushels  of  wheat  5008  of  rye.  824.129  of  Indian 
corn,  252,325  or  oats,  30,109  of  potatoes,  147,816  pounds  of 
sugar.  It  had  eighty -eight  stores,  seven  fulling-mills,  seven 
flooring-mills,  twenty-five  grist-mills,  twenty-four  saw 
mills,  three  oil-mills,  twenty-eight  tanneries,  one  distillery, 
three  potteries,  two  printing  -offices,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
two  academies,  150  students,  eighty -eight  schools,  5103  schol 
ars.   Pop.  22,269.   Capital,  HUlsboro1. 

Hiohlamd,  t,  Muskingum  co.,  O.  Watered  by  branches 
of  Wills  creek.  It  contains  two  churches,  two  flouring 
mills,  two  saw-mills,  one  school,  30  scholars.    Pop.  884. 

UioHLairD,  p.  t,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  45  m.  N.W.  Detn  it 
568  W.   It  has  three  schools,  100  scholars.  Pou^566. 
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HIGIIL  A N D8.    See  Scotland. 

Hiohlas  : is,  N.  V  „  sometimes  called  Mattcawan  or  Fbh- 
kill  mountains,  which  extend  in  a  N.E.  nod  S.W.  direc 
tion  across  Rockland  and  Orange  counties,  and  cross  Hud- 
(on  river  into  Westchester,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  coun- 
ties, occupying  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  90  mile*.  They 
are  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  their  rocks  con- 
sist of  granite  and  gneiss, 
1000  to  16B5  feet  above  " 
river  through  them  . 
picturesque  scenery  on  the  river. 

HIGHTHTOWN,  p.  v.  East  Windsor  t.,  Mercer  co.,  N. 
J,  10  m  E.  Trenton,  185  W.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist,  two  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw- 
mill, 100  dwellings,  and  about  000  inhabitants. 

HILDESHELM,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cap.  of  urine,  and 
landdrottei,  on  the  Inncrste,  a  tributary  of  the  Lclne,  10  m. 
8.9. E.  Hanover,  and  41  m.  8.  Gdttingen.  Pop.,  in  1838, 
15,000,  of  whom  about  one  third,  with  the  bishop,  are  Rom. 
Cath.  It  is  a  large  old  town,  surrounded  with  ramparts, 
now  used  as  public  promenades,  irregularly  built,  and  hav- 
ing extremely  narrow  streets.  Among  its  churches,  the 
cathedral,  erected  by  Louis  the  Pious,  In  818,  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  bronze  gates  of  the  11th  century,  its  paintings  on 
glass,  and  for  a  hollow  pillar  of  greenish  stone,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Saxon  idol,  and  now  surmounted  by  as  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This,  and  three  other  churches,  belong 
to  the  Rom.  Caths,  who  have  also  a  consistory  and  a  di- 
vinity college  attended  by  43  students.  The  other  educa- 
tional establishments  are  a  Lutheran  gymnasium  with  a 
good  library,  nine  schools,  and  a  large  and  admirably  regu- 
lated poor  school  connected  with  a  house  of  industry.  The 
other  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Episcopal  pal- 
ace, council  hail,  treasury,  lunatic  asylum,  three  orphan 
houses,  and  trade  of  an  establishment  or  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  illldesheim  is  inconsiderable,  except  in  coarse  linen 
cloths  and  yarn  :  its  other  products  arc  leather,  soap,  starch, 
snutE  bleached  wax,  and  earthenware ;  but  cattle  lairs  are 
held  here  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

HILL,  p.  t.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  514  m.  N.N.W.  Concord, 
44  m.  S.8.E.  Haverhill.  Watered  by  Pemlgewasset  and 
Smith's  rivers.  Chartered  in  1753  by  the  name  of  New- 
Chester,  which  was  exchanged  for  Hill  in  1837.  It  contains 
three  churches,  a  Congregational,  and  two  Methodist ;  three 
stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  ten 
schools.  300  scholars.   Pop.  099. 

I1ILLAH.    See  Babylon. 

IIILLIAR,  t,  Knox  co.,  O.  It  has  eight  schools,  230 
scholars.    Pop.  1012. 

HILLSBOROUGH,  co,  N.  II..  situated  in  the  8.  part  of 
the  slate,  and  contains  1345  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Mcrrimac, 
Contoocook,  Nashua,  Souhcgan,  and  Piscataquog  rivers. 
It  contained  lu  1840,  58,381  neat  cattle,  83,864  sheep,  16,188 
swine ;  and  produced  39,027  bushels  of  wheat.  67,886  of 
rye.  179.390  of  Indian  corn,  10,083  of  buckwiicnt,  23,687  of 
barley.  160,295  of  oats,  628,315  of  potatoes,  41,198  pounds  of 
sugar.  It  had  165  stores,  three  lumber  yards,  two  furnaces, 
twenty-two  fulling  mills,  twelve  woollen  factories,  twenty- 
live  cotton-factories  with  05,100  spindles,  one  flouring  mill, 
seventy-live  grist-mills,  137  saw  mills,  six  powder-mills, 


powder-mills, 

mills,  forty-two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pot- 
five  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  six  weekly  news- 
papers ;  seven  academics,  761  students,  329  schools,  12,798 
scholars.  Pop.  42.494.  Capital,  Amherst. 

Hillsborough,  county,  Plor.,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Bounded  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Tampa 
bay  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  co,  into  which  flow 
Hillsborough  and  Alalia  rivers.  Pop. :  whites,  437;  slaves, 
13;  free  coloured,  2;  total,  452.   Capital,  Fort  Brooke. 

Hillsborough,  p.  t,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H, 24  m.  8.W. 
by  W.  Concord,  464  W.  Incorporated  in  1772.  Watered 
by  Contoocook  river,  which  a  (lords  water-power,  and  Hills- 
borough river.  It  contains  six  churches,  two  Congrega- 
tional, two  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Universal  1st ;  six 
stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen-factory,  two  cotton-fac- 
tories with  2132  spindles,  three  grist-mills,  se  ven  saw  mills, 
Ave  tanneries ;  seventeen  schools.  558  scholars.   Pop.  1807. 

HiLLsBOXocoB,  t,  Somerset  co,  N.  J.  Bounded  N.  by 
the  8.  branch  of  Raritau  river.  E.  by  Millstone  river.  Wa- 
tered by  Roy's  brook,  a  branch  of  Millstone  river.  It  con- 
Wins  a  Dutch  Reformed  church,  nine  stores,  one  flouring- 
mlll,  six  grist-mills,  live  saw-mllls,  one  oil  mill,  one  tan- 
^'ry'.iw"  distilleries,  one  potter)',  ten  schools,  256  scholars. 
Pop  2863. 

HiLLBBOBOuoH,  p.  v..  Loudon  co.,  Va,  166  m.  N.  Rich 
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mond.  47  W.  It 
three  stores,  two 
180  inhabitants. 
Hills boxocoh 


urch,  an  academy, 
dwellings,  and  about 


p.  vM  capital  of  Oran 


_  Orange  co.,  N.  C.  40  m 
N.W.  Raleigh,  274  W.   Situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Ens 
a  branch  of  Neuse  river.   It  ex 
nd  several  stores  and  dwellings. 


HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS. 

HiLLsaoROUoB,  p.  v,  capital  of  Scott  co,  Mhs  ,  40  b 
E.  Jackson,  968  W.  It  contains  a  courthouse,  jail,  sad  scv 
eral  stores  and  dwellings. 

UiLLsaoaoosH,  p.  t~  capital  of  Highland  eo,0„  75  at 
S.  W.  Columbus,  442  W.  It  has  an  elevated  sitaatwe  seal 
the  source  of  Rocky  fork  of  Paint  creek.  It  eonU-uM  tin* 
courthouse,  a  jail,  two  churches,  two  acadcuue.  csrJu 
stores,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

HiLLSBOXocon,  p.  v,  capital  of  Montgomery  ca,CU«4 
m.  S.  Springfield.  768  W.  It  contains  a  courthouse,  ^  su 
stores,  eighty  dwellings,  and  about  450  inhabitants 

HiLLsBOSotQH,  p.  v,  capital  of  Jefferson  co-  Ma,  122 
m.  E.  by  8.  Jefferson  city,  852  W.  Situated  cat  the  E.  est 
of  Big  river,  a  branch  of  Maramen  river,  and  coo  taint  i 
courthouse,  and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 

HILLSDALE,  co..  Mich,  situated  In  the  fi.  part  of  tte 
state,  and  contains  576  sq.  m.  Watered  by  fit.  Jowpd'i 
river  of  lake  Michigan,  8t-  Joseph's  of  Maumoe,  and  the  S 
branch  of  Kalamazoo  rivers.  It  contained  in  1840.  OS 
neat  cattle,  1804  sheep  10.630  swine ;  and  produced  SX2S» 
bushels  of  wheat,  82,757  of  Indian  corn,  1598  of  bur  k»  t-ii 
4837  of  barley,  71.741  of  oats,  75,230  of  potatoes,  52J35 
pounds  of  sugar.  Jt  had  twelve  stores,  three  grist-cuii* 
sixteen  saw-mills,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  census 
per,  thirty-two  schools,  1003  scholars.  Pop.  7240.  ^ptai 
Jones  vllle. 

Hillsdale,  p.  t,  Columbia  co,  N.  Y,  45  an.  8.  Altaian, 
357  W.  Watered  by  Ancrxro  and  Co  pake  creeks.  It  ran 
tains  two  churches,  seven  stores,  two  fulling-mills,  tans 
grist-mills,  five  saw  mills,  eighteen  schools,  466  KWn 
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tains  six  store 
mills,  oneoil-n 
92  scholars.    Pop  1910. 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (THE), 
abode  of  snow ;  an.  /sums  or  F.medut),  an  extensive  i 
aln  range  of  Asia,  and  the  loftiest  of  which  are  have  sag 
knowledge,  bounding  the  low  and  level  of  plain  of  Htmtk»- 
tan  on  the  N,  and  separating  It  from  the  table  land  of  Thi- 
bet, which  stands  10,000  ft.  above  the  sen.  This  chain  ja 
continuous  westward  With  the  Hindoo  koua/<  and  Beiur- 
tagh,  and  E.  with  the  table-land  of  Fun-nan  J  but  the  term 
Himalaya  is  usually  restricted  by  geographers  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  range  lying  between  the  p&snges  of  the  lodos 
and  Brahmapootra,  or  San-poo  ;  the  funnel  being  tn  Int.  39° 
N,  and  long.  75°  E,  and  the  Utter  In  lax.  93°  XS  S.,  and 
long.  06°  E.  The  direction  of  the  range,  as  thus  denned.  ts> 
S.E.  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gun  dak.  and  thence  E.  to  Ma 
termination.  Its  entire  length  is  1900  m .  its  avcr&g* 
breadth  90  m.,  and  the  surface  which  It  covers  is  Tfirtiind 
Bt  160,000  sq.  m.  The  N.W.  extremity  of  the  chain,  c&Jae 
the  Gosscie  mountains,  extends  in  •  8X.  dtrrrttoc  aW 
the  sources  of  all  the  Punjab 
und  separates  the  hilly  part  of 

running  S.E,  crosses  the  heads  of  the  " 
it  then.  In  lis  course  E,  gives  rise  sucoe 
Gunduk.  Cosi,  Mahanundo.  nod  Tcesta.  and  is  I 
both  sides  at  iLs  E.  extremity  by  the  circuitous 
the  San-poo,  to  which,  however,  it  contributes  few  i 
of  importance.   The  average  height  of  the 
is  estimated  by  Berghaus  at  15,700  ft. ;  but  nv 
exceed  in  altitude  the  Cliimboraxo  of  the 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  on  the  i 
pal  of  these  arc  as  follows,  with  their  s 
from  the  sen. 
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The  posses  over  the  main  ridge,  as  far  as  we 
present,  amount  to  about  30,  a  few  only  of  which 
ti  cable  for  horses,  sheep  being  chiefly  used  an  bens 
den  over  the  steeper  passes.  Their  height  abov< 
varies  from  10,000  to  18.000  ft. ;  the  principal  or*, 
dnball  pass,  between  Cashmere  and  Ladak  •  the 
(16500  ft.  high),  lending  from  the  Upper  Cheaah 
Ladak;  the  Shatool.  Boorendo,  and  Pimin* pas**- *, 
nted.  on  tile  road  N.  up  the  valley  of 


the  G hang- tang  ghaut  (10.150  ft.),  practical* 
and  leading  up  the  bed  of  the  Bbagiratiu  ac 
Chinese  post  on  the  Upper  Sntledle;  the 
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HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS. 

(16,814  ft),  used  by  the  great  caravan*  purine 
Thibet  and  N.  UmdosUn;  the  booraghaut  (17,790  ft.).  also 
a  much  frequented  route,  connecting  the  valley  of  tbc-  Kalee 
With  burnpoo,  In  Thibet ;  and  the  Mast  an  g  pass,  near  the 
source  of  the  Gunduk :  the  pastes  to  the  E.  of  this  river 
are  little  known.  The  glens,  through  which  these  mount 
kin-tracks  run,  are  usually  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
range,  and  the  N.W.  face  is  invariably  rugged,  and  Inclined 
at  an  angle  of  50°,  while  the  S.E.  slope  Is  more  smooth,  and 
has  an  Inclination  of  only  20°  or  30°.  (Lloyd  and  Gerard, 
11.,  39.  61.)  The  limits  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the 
Himalaya  chain,  which,  according  to  Leslie's  theory,  would 
be  11,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  have  been  ascertained,  by  the 
observations  of  Webb,  Gerard,  etc.,  to  be  generally  higher ; 
and  they  have  likewise  proved  that,  while  the  snow -line  on 
the  8.  slope  Is  at  an  elevation  of  12,400  ft.,  the  mountains 
on  the  ride  of  Thibet  are  free  from  snow  in  summer  aa  high 
M  16,600  ft.  This  unexpected  circumstance  is  attributed  by 
some  to  the  difference  between  the  serene  climate  of  Thibet 
and  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  Hindustan ;  but  by  Lyell  and 
Others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat 
radiated  by  a  great  continent  in  moderating  the  cold.  (JLar- 
tW*  Gtol.,  1,  181.) 

Geology. — The  only  rock  sufficiently  extensive  to  charac- 
terize the  geological  formation  of  the  great  chain  M  gneiss, 
which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  highest  ridges  and 
crests.  Granite  veins  occur  on  the  surface  only  in  Mime  dl 
notions,  intersecting  the  gneiss;  but  Captain  Johnson  and 
other  travellers  are  of  opinion,  that  granite  forms)  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  and  that  gneiss  is  superimposed  on  the 
general  bed.  On  leaving  the  centre  of  the  range,  -"hhTT 
and  clay  slate,  primitive  and  secondary  limestone,  and  red 
sandstone  are  successively  met  with  on  cither  side.  Even 
In  the  centre  of  the  c%ain,  however,  masses  of  limestone 
■fid  sandstone  have  been  (bund  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
and  18,000  ft,  locked  here  and  there  hi  upraised  crystalline 
rocks,  a  phenomenon  observable  also  In  the  Alps  and  Py 
renees.  (Geog.  Journal,  iv..  04.)  The  fossil  rema Um  found 
In  the  Himalaya  mountains  consist  of  bones  of  many  differ 
cnt  species  of  ruminating  animals  (some  of  which  were 
found  by  Captain  Webb  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  ft.),  of 
ammonites,  belcmnite*.  and  various  kinds  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells.  The  chief  minerals  hitherto  found  are  sul- 
phur, alum,  rock-salt,  gold-dust,  copper,  lead,  Iron,  antimo 
n v.  and  manganese ;  and  the  mines  of  Nepaul  arc  reported 
by  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  produce  large  quantities  of  lead, 
copper,  and  sulphur.  (Hamilton's  .VepSul.  Inlrod.)  There 
arc  no  direct  traces  of  volcanoes  in  the  districts  explored  by 
the  English ;  but  the  numerous  thermal  springs  (thai  of 
Jumnotrt  having  a  temperature  of  104°  Fahr),  and  many 
■hocks  of  earthquakes  felt  by  travellers  in  different  parts 
of  the  range.  Indicate  it  to  be  the  focus  of  subterranean 
movements  and  derangements  of  the  earth's  crust.  Among 
the  physical  phenomena  observed  on  this  great  chain  mnv 
be  mentioned  the  falls  of  the  Pabur,  the  highest  known, 
and  exceeding  1300  ft.,  and  the  dripping-rock  of  Sansdarrah. 
near  Deyra  booh  I,  in  Gurhwal.  resembling,  though  on  a 
larger  scale,  those  of  Knaresharough,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Ko»- 
l>  near  Edinburgh.  This  rock,  situated  in  a  glen  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  5000  ft.,  and  clothed  to  the  very  top  with  the  moat 
beautiful  wood,  overhangs  a  small  basin  of  water  like  the 
roof  of  an  open  piazza,  extending  about  50  yds.  In  length : 
and  above  it  is  a  small  stream,  which  being  absorbed  by 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  is  tillered  through  if,  and  falls 
Into  the  basin  in  a  continual  shower.  Tbc  roof  of  the  rock, 
and  also  of  n  neighbouring  cave,  are  covered  with  stalactitir 
Incrustations,  which  In  some  cases  have  descended  to  the 
floor,  having  the  appearance  of  sparkling  pillars.  (Capt. 
Joknson.in  Geog.  J  earn.,  Iv.,  43;  and  Hamilton's  Gat.) 

Vtgttation.— The  height  at  which  plant*  and  trees  flour- 
Mi  on  the  Himalaya  range  varies  on  the  N.  and  8.  slopes, 
nearly  proportionally  to  the  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the 
snow  line.  On  the  8.  slope,  grain  cultivation  is  not  at- 
tempt. H  hifiln  r  than  10,000  ft.  ;  the  hijr.ii.  si  habitation  h  at 
an  elevation  of  9600  ft. :  pines  (which  form  by  far  the  lar 
gest  proportion  of  forest  in  every'  place)  show  their  beat 
growth  at  a  height  of  10^00  ft. ;  but  beyond  11,000  ft.  they 
grow  iu  smaller  quantities,  and  are  of  less  girth  and  growth. 
The  rhododendron  grows  up  to  1*2,000  ft.,  and  birches  am 
found  al  high  as  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Gerard  and 
JJoyd,  U  343. 1U  9.1  On  the  N.  side,  villagea  are  found 
between  11.000  and  13.000  ft.  high,  and  gram  cultivation 
advances  to  a  height  of  13.500  ft  ;  birch  trees  rise  to  14,000 
ft.,  and  vegetation  is  found  up  to  au  elevation  of  17.500  ft, 
that  Is,  upwards  of  3000  ft.  higher  than  on  the  8.  slope. 
The  grains  found  on  these  heights  are  wheat  and  barley, 
hhaloo  {.Imarantkus  anardkana),  cheeoah  (/'attic um  mi/ia 
team),  khodn  ( Paspalum  scrooieulatum),  ooe  (Hordunm 
tttlcstr),  and  p  ha  pur  (Peaicas*  tartaric  mm].  Strawberries 
•»nd  currants  thrive  on  the  8.  ride  at  a  height  of  1 1,600  ft., 
and  1000  ft.  higher  on  the  opposite  side. 


HINDOSTAN. 

Zoology. — The  mammalia  of  the  Himalaya  range  are 
chiefly  confined  to  ruminating  animals,  a  few  varieties  only 
of  the  horse  and  cat  tribe  being  found  In  these  regions.  The 
wild  horse  la  seen  on  the  N.  ride  of  the  mountains ;  but  the 
principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  pastures  are  the  yak  {Bo* pro 
pkagus).  much  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  by  the  Tartars, 
the  ghurl  (Caper  a-gogrns),  of  which  the  Cashmere  and 
Thibet  goats  arc  varieties,  the  musk-deer,  the  Nepaul  stag 
the  black  deer,  the  terras  Cnpreotm,  the  chlm  or  one-horn- 
ed antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylgau.  Among  the  birds 
of  the  Himalaya  may  be  mentioned  the  inmmer  gcycr 
[Gy partus  baroatusi,  the  chucorcc  (Perdu  mfa),  the  com 
man  cuckoo,  the  Impeyan  pheasant  (Lopkapkom*  refnl 
gens),  the  red-legged  crow,  and  the  wood  pigeon.  (Hitter'* 
J§*ia,  ii..  ill. ;  Grog.  Jour,,.,  iv. ;  Lloyd  and  Gerard'*  Tent 
in  tk*  Himalaya  ;  and  Bergkans't  Jintn,  teitk  Map*.) 

HINCKLEY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  England,  co 
Leicester,  hund.  Sparkcnhoe,  12  m.  8.W.  Leic—ter.  Area 
of  par.,  6200  acres ;  pop.  of  town  in  1831,  0490 ;  do.  of  par.. 
71  HO.  The  town  stands  on  n  commanding  eminence  close 
to  Warwickshire,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  old  Ro 
man  Walling  street:  II  is  well  built,  though  old,  and  near 
the  centre  stand  an  ancient  town-hall  and  school  bouse. 
The  church  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  and 
steeple  120  ft.  high.  The  dissenters  have  Ave  places  of 
worship,  connected  with  which  and  the  church  are  Sunday 
schools,  attended  by  1200  children.  There  are  also  an  en- 
dowed national  school  with  150,  and  an  Infant  school  with 
180  children.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  place  is  ho- 
siery, Introduced  about  1640.  and  now  employing  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  upwards  of  2000  hands.  Ooane. 
substantial  stockings  are  said  to  be  made  here  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Markets 
(well  attended;  on  Monday:  fairs  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Monday 
after  Epiphany  :  Easter  Monday.  Monday  before  Whit 
Sunday,  and  Whit  Monday,  for  homes  and  live  stock 
Aug.  20.  and  Monday  after  Oct.  28. 

Near  the  Ashbv  de-la-Zoucb  canal,  which  passes  close 
to  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fortification,  and 
the  remains  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  traceable  all  round,  indi- 
cate Hinckley  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  some  Im- 
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Hinckley,  p.  t..  Medina  ro.,  O..  132  m.  N.N.E.  Columnus. 
352  W.  Watered  by  a  branch  of  Rocky  river,  which  af 
fords  water-power.  Red  sandstone,  coal,  and  Iron  ore  are 
found.  It  contains  a  Methodist  church,  one  store,  one  full- 
ins  mill,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw  mill ;  six  schools,  258  schol 
ars.   Pop.  12K5. 

lirXlx  »'TA.\,  or  India  on  this  side  the  Canoes  or 
II  ram  ma  ro  tra.  .Vanic  and  Limit*. — The  ancient  inhob 
I  tan  In  of  India  had  no  common  name  for  themselves  or  their 
country ;  but  their  Persian  neighbours  called  the  people 
Hindoos,  and  the  country,  as  far  aa  they  knew  it,  Hindustan  , 
words  which,  in  old  English,  would  have  been  accurately 
a*  well  ns  literally  rendered,  "  Negro,"  and  "  Ncgroland. 
The  comprehensive  sense  In  which  the  term  Hlndoatan  la 
now  employ  ed,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territory  8.  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  over  which  the  institution  of  castes 
prevails.  Is  of  European  origin ;  the  people  of  the  country 
confining  the  term  to  the  territory  lying  N.  of  iho  Nerbud- 
dah,  and  calling  all  to  the  8.  or  that  river  the  beccan,  a 
word  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  meaning  "  the  right 
hand."  and  also  "  the  south."    In  the  European  sense,  Hin- 


dostan  comprises  the  whole  of  that  vast  triangular  country 
extending  from  the  borders  of  Little  Thibet,  In  about  the 
35th  deg.  of  N.  lat  to  Cape  Comorin,  in  about  the  8th  deg. 
It  i»  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of  mountain* 
In  the  world,  the  Himalaya;  and  by  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Brahmaputra  and  Indus,  on  the  N.E.  and  NAV. ;  and  in 
every  other  direction  by  the  ocean.  It  comprises  in  all  an 
area  of  between  1,200,000  and  1 .300.000  aq.  m..  or  about  a 
third  port  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe ;  but  from  the 
absence  of  gulfs,  inland  soaa,  and  lakes,  the  proportion  of 
solid  land  Is  greater. 

Surfaet  and  Geology.— The  surface  of  Hindustan,  taking 
the  word  in  iu  widest  acceptation,  is  of  a  very  marked 
character.  On  the  N.,  constituting  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
we  have  tbrco  great  ranges  of  mountains,  with  elevated 
valleys  between.  These  chains  rise,  the  one  higher  than 
the  other  as  we  proceed  northward,  the  last  rasjt«J|sj«Jng  the 
highest  mountains  hitherto  discovered.  For  1000  ro..  from 
China  to  Cashmere,  a  plain  might  be  extended  resting  on 
peaks  21,000  ft.  high,  while  some  are  even  6000  ft  above 
this  elevation.  The  valleys  themselves  are  from  2000  u> 
4000.  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Primitive  rocks  alone 
compose  the  higher  ranges.  Gneiss  predominates;  but 
with  It  are  found  granite,  mica  slate,  hornblende  schist 
chlorite  slate,  crystalline  limestone,  and  marble.  ( in  these 
repose  day  slate  and  flinty  slate.  In  the  lowest  or  I 
era  range,  sandstone  composes  thai  portion  which 
nates  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  Crossing  this  plain,  and 
Bfoteedmi  southward,  we  come  to  another  ehamof  mount 
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uai,  the  Vindhyan  range,  running  nearly  E.  and  W.  across 

the  centre  of  Hlndostan,  in  about  the  33d  deg.  of  let.  Thla 
is  the  basis  of  a  triangle  of  mountain  ranges  which  supports 
the  rast  table-land  of  Central  India.  The  formation  here 
Is  primitive,  consisting  chiefly  of  gneisa;  but  where  It  ter- 
minates In  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  forma  the  8.  barrier 
of  the  latter,  the  formation  is  sandstone,  as  on  the  N.  aide 
of  the  aame  plain.  The  great  W.  range  of  mountains  com- 
monly, though  improperly,  called  Ghauts,*  commences  on 
the  N.W.,  where  the  Vindhyan  range  terminates,  and  runs 
is  a  direction  nearly  N.and  8.,  to  between  the  10th  and  11th 
deg.  of  latitude,  until  at  Coimbatore  they  meet  the  K.  range, 
or  Ghauts.  The  formation  of  this  chain  la  primitive  ,  but 
to  the  N.  there  ii  a  great  extent  of  overlying  trap,  columnar, 
prismatic,  tabular,  and  globular.  To  the  8.,  again,  the  over- 
lying rock  to  a  great  extent  is  laterite,  or  clay  Iron-ore.  The 
W.  is  much  more  elevated  and  continuous  than  the  E. 
Ghauta,  and  some  of  its  highest  granitic  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  6000  to  8700  ft.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  valleys  or  denudations,  and  of  rivers  running  W\, 
but  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.  In  fact,  tha  sea,  In 
some  situations,  comes  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mount 
alns,  and  nowhere  leaves  anything  more  than  a  narrow 
belt  of  low  land,  much  broken  by  deep  and  narrow  inlets. 
This  is  the  coast  of  Malabar,  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of 
the  8.W.  monsoon,  blowing  without  interruption  for  six 
months  from  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Where  the 
E.  and  W .  Ghauts  meet,  commences  the  remarkable  valley 
or  gap  of  Coimbatore,  which  leaves  a  clear  breach  In  the 
mountain  chains,  extending  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  sea.  A 
single  chain  of  the  same  formation  as  the  E.  Ghaut*  then 
runs  all  the  way  to  Cape  Comorin,  leaving  the  plain  of  Tra- 
vancorc  to  the  W.,  and  the  more  extensive  plain  of  Mudu 
ra  and  Tinnevelly  to  the  E.  The  E.  chain,  or  Ghauts,  may 
be  said  to  commence  at  the  Neilgherry  hills,  which  are 
among  the  highest  mountains  of  8.  India.  From  this  point 
they  diverge  in  an  E.  direction,  and  soon  break  into  a  suc- 
cession of  parallel  ranges  less  elevated  and  more  broken 
than  the  W.  Ghauts.  In  their  further  progress  to  the  N., 
the  E.  Ghauts  break  into  subordinate  ranges  and  valleys, 
which  give  passage  to  the  great  rivers  that  drain  nearly  all 
the  waters  of  the  peninsula  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  This 
range  terminates  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  W.  Granitic  rocks,  especially  sienltc.  form  the  basis 
not  only  of  the  E.  chain,  but  of  the  range  which  runs  from 
the  gap  of  Coimbatore  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  sienlte  dis- 
i  itself  at  all  the  accessible  summits,  from  CapeCom- 
i  to  Hydrabad,  from  the  8th  up  to  the  17th  deg.  of  lati- 
on  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  talc-slate,  that 
and  bases  of  the  E.  chain,  are  sometimes 


,  flinty  and  chloride  slate,  with  priori 
i  of  various  colours.    At  the  Peonar  river,  in  the 
15th  deg.  of  latitude,  clay  iron-ore.  or  Interite,  ex- 
ItV  a  large  surface,  and  sandstone  begins  to  appear. 
At  Vlsagapatam,  Ganjam.  and  Cuttack  the  same  formation 


many  other  parts  of  Hlndostan.  We  come  now 
to  the  great  coal  field,  which  runs  for  65  m.  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  on  both  sides  the  river  Damoda.  It  Is 
supposed  to  cross  the  Ganges,  and  to  extend  all  the  way  to 
Sylhet  and  Cachar,  from  which  places  abundant  specimens 
of  surface  coal  have  been  brought.  The  rock  formation  here 
consists  of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  and  shale,  the  latter  as 
usual,  lying  Immediately  over  the  coal.  Mr.  Jones  an  Eng- 
lish miner,  opened  the  flrst  colliery  In  India,  in  the  year 
1815,  at  thla  place.  Three  pits  only  have  as  yet  been  sunk 
and  to  the  depth  of  90  ft ;  seven  seams  of  the  mineral  have 
been  met  with,  one  of  them  of  the  thickness  of  9  ft. ;  otal 
Is  now  largely  consumed  in  Calcutta,  chiefly  for  forges  and 
steam  navigation.  From  the  Damoda  river  to  Benares 
granitic  rocks  prevail.  On  approaching  the  river  Soane, 
however,  sandstone  becomes  the  surface  rock,  and,  one  In- 
terval excepted,  eitends  to  the  N.  of  Agra,  as  far  as  the 
88th  deg.  of  latitude.  The  exception  alluded  to  occurs  In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  province  of  Bundloeund,  where 

Kite  again  prevails,  while  the  upper  consists  of  sandstone, 
great  surface  formations  of  the  table  land  itself  are 
granitic,  including  always  gneiss  and  sienlte,  with  sand- 
the  overlying  rocks.    Basaltic  trap  extends  over 
JJJLLJ'  **alwa  and  Sagur,  proceeds  by  Nagpore, 
the  W.  portion  of  the  Hydrabad  territory  down  to 
I5th  deg.  of  latitude,  where  it  bends  to  the  X.W .,  and 
running  all  the  way  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  forms  the 
the  Concan.   In  all,  it  seems  to  cover  an  area  of 
Wo  may  observe  hero  that  the  geological 
"  "i  extremely  simple,  compared  with  that 
only  of  four  classes  of 
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rocks,  viz.,  the  granitic,  the  sandstone  tad  clty-tisu  tbj 
trap,  and  the  alluvial.  Of  the  latter  we  bare  euetda  a 
a  great  scale  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  India,  sic 
meet  between  the  98th  and  31st  deg.  N.  lau  and  n»  r«ti 
and  77th  deg.  E.  long. ;  as  well  as  in  the  pltii  tj-u  be- 
tween the  E.  Ghauts  and  Bengal  from  Cape  Cats*  B 
Cuttack. 

After  this  view  of  the  surface  and  geology  of  rtatatu. 
the  following  natural  geographical  divisions  ma;  beside 
1.  The  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  with  their  valleys.  ITk 
G angelic  pinin,  comprising  only  the  tract  of  lnundit:t.ad 
which  rises  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  era.  i  7* 
upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  province  of  Baiirt 
elusive,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  first  range  ot  lite  HinaliTa 
where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  issue  from  the  kills  is  Ik 
N„  bounded  to  the  8.  by  the  Vindhyan  rang*,  sad  u  I 
W.  by  the  great  desert.  The  height  of  the  L  porto  i 
this  division  may  be  about  500  ft.  shove  the  level  cc*  tai 
sea,  and  the  land  rises  gradually  as  we  proceed  X.  afl 
where  the  great  rivers  emerge  into  the  plain,  it  has  no- 
vation of  lloO  ft  4.  The  N.  portion  of  the  gmi 
table-land,  as  far  8.  as  the  valley  of  the  Nrrbudda,  .tat 
generally  intersects  the  table  land  in  quest™  fralB 
W.  The  height  of  this  portion  of  the  uUHad  uses 
from  1700  to  3000  ft,  as  at  the  towns  of  Oojka.  baAnud 
Mhow.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table-land  whtch  bats* 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  down  to  the  Juseaas  of  at 
E.  and  W.  Ghauts,  and  the  valley  of  Coinarkte.  Tat 
height  of  the  table-land  ranges  herefrom  JKBIiuHi 
and  3000,  as  at  Poonah,  Serimrapaum,  tad  Banftbr.  ( 
From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  inclusive  to  Cape  Gators. 
7.  The  narrow  strip  of  low  land  lying  benree  fbi  W 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  or  coast  of  Malabar,  uxlodiac  tae-W. 
acclivities  of  the  mountains  themselves.  &Ttei9tns 
plain,  of  unequal  breadth,  which  lies  betsreea  tic  t  Glass 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called  the  Canaw.rissf 
gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  boosAbs  tt 
the  town  of  Arcot,  60  m.  Inland,  It  It  490  ft  abort  tit  Ind 
of  the  sea ;  and  9.  The  peninsula  of  Gujrti  smh  the  alt- 
cent  country,  containing  much  mountain  lao*1  atd  i *» 
plaina.  All  these  dlfTer  so  materially  in  thai panxiJ  as- 
pect climate,  geological  formation,  animal  sad  >«<e3*'* 
productions,  as  well  as  in  the  character  the  ettwsaai 
tribes ' 
button. 

AsV«r«v--The  rfc/era  of  India  have  that  t 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  or  within  the  tntt  < 
table  land.  The  flrst  class  are  by  far  the  largest  aid a* 
Important.  Beginning  from  the  E.,  the  tnl  rmi  iW 
which  occurs  is  the  Bramahpuira.  The  twite  «*  tab 
stream  is  not  exactly  ascertained  ;  but  iu  coarse  buses 
estimated  at  about  860  m.,  and  It  Is  believed  to  d*kB» 
a  larger  volume  of  water  than  even  the  Ganges,  la  as* 
in  the  plain  of  Bengal,  from  Goyalperato  thetoeoarfai 
of  B 
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service  to  commerce  or  navigation.  The  Gtn|t*  a*1 
Gang*  by  the  Indians,  has  its  origin  In  two  (Ml 
branches,  about  310  N.  lat,  and  between  TV  and  »l 
long.  Iu  whole  course  is  reckoned  st  about  ISO  ft  * 
from  its  entrance  into  the  plain  at  Hurdwtr,  Hiccsnet 
the  sea,  into  which  it  rails  within  a  few  ml)ei°f  kW 
putra,  is  about  1900  m.  Within  the  plaia,  til  its 
are  navigable  for  boats;  and  the  Bhagherettee.iaaoi'' 
branch,  usually  called  by  Europeans  lbs  Hoothlr, » 
gable  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden.  at  far  u  Calcutta. 
from  the  sea.  According  to  Major  Kennel,  the  prisas> 
branch  discharges  80,000  cubic  ft  of  water  par  taw* 
The  greatest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  is  the  Js*» 
It  also  has  Its  origin  in  two  branches  within  the  W* 
masses  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  W.  of  the  sources  a  « 
Ganges.  Iu  course  within  the  mounUiat  it  about  IS* 
it  issues  Into  the  plain  about  30  m.  W.  of  the  Gate**  « 
here  iU  bed  Is  about  1300  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea  n 
the  course  of  a  few  miles,  however,  patting  over  sob*  & 
it  takes  a  lower  level.  After  a  course  of  430  tn  .  p*** 
the  Mohammedan  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Arm.  and  '** 
navigable  for  a  great  part  of  IU  course.  It  joins  the  Caar* 
at  Allahabad.  The  other  principal  affluent*  of  lb*  Csar" 
which  take  their  source  from  the  Himalaya  are  the  lis 
Ganga,  which  joins  the  Ganges  above  Canoge ;  the  G«* 
tee,  which  passes  by  I.urknow,  and  after  *  »-lndiat««* 
whence  it  derives  iu  name, Joins  the  Ganges  betwec- 
arcs  and  Ghazeepoor ;  the  Gogra.  with  a  course  of  Ws 
and  the  largest  of  the  affluent*  of  the  Ganges «a  this" 
the  Himalaya,  after  passing  through  Fyxabad  and  ** 
Joins  the  Ganges  above  the  town  ofChuprt;  the  Gar** 
which  has  a  course  of  450  m. ;  the  Bagmutty,  w  hich 
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be  said  to  commence  at  Stellgully.  The  Ant  bifurcation  of 
the  Ganges  iwelf  commence*  at  Booty,  90  m.  below  Raja- 
mahal.  at  which  last  place  the  river  is  pressed  Id  by  some 
low  hills  of  that  name.  The  Ganges  receives,  after  this,  from 
Himalaya,  the  Mahanada  and  Tecsia,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  with 
courses  of  from  230  to  300  m.  After  the  junction  of  these, 
the  Gaagea  communicates  with  the  Brahmaputra  by  a  va- 
riety of  branches.  Toe  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ganges, 
or  its  affluent  the  Jumna,  from  the  N.  acclivity  of  the  cen- 
tral table-land,  are  the  Sonne,  the  Betwah,  and  the  Chum- 
Uul :  the  latter  has  a  course  of  400  m.  Both  it  and  the  Bet- 
wah fall  into  the  Jumna.  The  Soane  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Ganges,  and  falls  into  that  river  a  little  above  Fatna.  (S** 
Ganqss.) 

L&ket. — India  is  remarkably  deficient  in  lakes,  and  In 
met  contains  no  large  collections  of  water  fresh  or  salt,  such 
as  the  lakes  of  N.  America,  N.  Asia,  Switzerland,  or  even 
Scotland.  In  (he  N.  parts  of  Bengal  there  are  a  few  fresh- 
water lakes  of  some  extent,  but  the  greater  number  of  this 
description  found  throughout  the  country  are  supposed  to  be 
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noining  more  man  me  oin  cnanneis  oi  rivers  vwncn  na>c 
taken  a  new  course.  Of  the  same  character.  In  some  re- 
spects, are  the  Chllka  lake  in  Cuttack,  an 
to  Clreara,  the  first  of  which  communici 
hanuddy,  and  the  last  with  the  Godaverv 
Chllka  take  Is  35  m.  long  and  8  broad,  am 
islands,  and  abounds  with  fish  :  It  is  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  sand-hank  not  above  A  m.  broad.  The  Colalr  lake  is 
24  m.  by  19  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  periodical 
rains,  expands  from  40  to  SO  m.  in  length.  During  the  latter 
period,  the  whole  flooded  country,  including  the  islands  of 
the  lake,  are  fertilized  by  the  deposit  of  mud  brought  down 
the  two  rivers ;  and  hence  Major  Rennel,  with  some  propri- 
ety, compares  the  neighbouring  country  In  the  delta  of  the 
Nile.  In  the  sandy  desert  to  the  W.  of  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges  several  salt  lakes  occur,  the  largest  of  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  exceed  'JO  m.  in  length.  Collections  of  salt 
water,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  sea,  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence.  Several  considerable  ones  of  this  na- 
ture are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  E.  coast  of  the  continent ; 
but  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Runn,  lying 
between  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  believed  to  occupy  a  space  of  5000  sq.  miles. 

OmiI  outline.— The  outline  of  the  coast  of  Hlndostan  is 
comparatively  little  broken  by  any  considerable  inlet  of  the 
sea.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges 
there  are  but  three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Cutch.  Cam  bay,  and 
Bengal  j  If  the  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it  breaks  the 
const  of  Asia,  does  not  break  the  coast  of  Hindustan,  can  be 
reckoned  in  this  class.  Harbours  are  even  less  frequent. 
Along  the  W.  coast,  over  14  deg.  of  lat,  there  is  but  a  sin- 
gle good  one,  Bombay ;  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  W. 
hs  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  1500  m..  there  is  not 
In  this  unfavourable  feature  of  its  geography  India 
ibles  more  the  W.  coast  of  America,  or  the  K.  and  W. 
const  of  Africa,  than  the  E.  coast  of  America,  or  the  shores 
of  the  N.  countries  of  Europe.  The  Indian  coasts  are  also 
in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless  we  include 
Ceylon,  which  can  hardly  be  Included,  there  is  not  one  on 
tho  K.  coast :  and  on  the  W.  there  are  yen*  few,  and  these 
of  inconsiderable  size.  In  this  respect,  Hindostan  is  re- 
markably distinguished  from  the  two  great  corresponding 
Asiatic  promontories  of  Malacca  and  Cambodia,  the  coasts 
of  which  are  thickly  studded  with  islands,  many  of  them 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

Climate. — In  a  country  which  embraces  27°  of  latitude, 
which  contains  extensive  plateaus,  elevated  from  2000  to 
300O  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea— some  of  the  most  ex- 
i  in  the  world,  almost  on  a  level  with,  or  but 

rhest  range  of 
of  bare  rocks — deserts  of 
i  to  say 
But  besides 

diversity  arising  from  these  causes,  the  distribution  of 
is  another  source.  The  whole  continent  of  India,  up 
le  :i5th  deg.  of  laL,  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
which  blow  from  the  H'.F..  during  the  serene 
temperate  months  of  whiter,  and  from  the  8.W.  during  the 
tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of  summer  and  an 
tumn.  This  Is  the  general  rule;  but  In  India,  as  m  other 
countries  of  Asia  under  the  Influence  of  the  monsoon,  and 
where  there  are  ranges  of  mountains  running  N  and  B.  of 
vitfleleni  elevation  to  Intercept  the  clouds,  the  time  of  the 
(■eriodleal  fall  of  rains  is  reversed.  To  the  W.  of  the  Kre.it 
rh'iin  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  on  the  one  hand,  over  11°  of  lat, 
the  periodical  fall  of  rains  corresponds  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  India,  or  takes  place  during  the  W.  monsoon.  R. 
••I'  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other  hand,  over  8°  of  1st.,  the  fall  of 
rnln  takes  place  during  the  E.  monsoon;  while  the  table- 
t  nifl  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges  partaken,  to  amod- 
.  r  ite  degree.  In  both  falls.   As  a  general  rule,  the  year  is 


divided  in  India  Into  three  well  denned  seasons ;  a  hot,  cor 
responding  with  part  of  spring  and  summer  ;  a  met,  corres- 
ponding with  part  of  summer  and  autumn ;  and  a  cold,  cor- 
responding generally  with  oar  winter  months.    With  re- 


spect to  temperature,  much  of  India  being  within  the  tropics, 
and  the  remaining  portion  within  12°  of  the  tropic,  the  whole 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  hot  country.  On  the  low 
plains  within  the  tropic,  and  up  to  about  the  lHth  deg.  of  lat, 
winter  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  year  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  Into  wet  and  dry.  From  that  parallel  N ..  winter 
becomes  more  and  more  distinct  and  beyond  the  97ih  deg. 
lasts  for  six  months,  during  which  the  climate  ka  not  inte- 
rior in  point  of  agreeableness  or  salubrity  to  that  of  Italy. 
This  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the  severity  of  the 
hot  and  dry  season,  which  lasts  for  three  months,  and  Is  so 
Intense  as  nearly  to  destroy  all  appearance  of  vegetation. 
On  the  elevated  central  plateaus,  the  temperature  Is  gene- 
rally from  00  to  10°  Fahr.  lower  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
on  the  low  lands,  and  the  fall  of  rain  being  more  equally 
the  necessary  effect  is  a  climate  in  general  tem- 
though  not  always  salubrious.  In 
te  two  great  chains  of  the  f 
of  the  seasons  generally  prevails  as  In 
plains,  and  here  the  thermometer  is  rarely  lea 
20°  lower  than  in  the  plains  under  the  same  parallels.  A 
few  examples  may  be  given  of  temperature,  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer.  The  mean  temperature  of  Bombay  is 
H2°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  table-land  in  the  same  latitude,  at  an 
elevation  of  1700  ft.  It  is  77°.  At  Madras  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  84°,  and  at  Uarwar  on  the  table-land.  It  is 
75°.  At  Utakamund,  In  the  Ncilgherry  mountains,  7000  ft. 
nttove  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  56°,  or 
98°  lower  than  thai  of  Madras.  Here  the  thermometer 
MKuciimos  rises  as  high  us  60°,  and  rarely  falls  as  low  as 
90°.  In  the  peninsula  of  Gujrnt,  and  on  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  100°  in  summer, 
and  falls  to  45°  In  winter.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  Calcutta  is  79°  Fahr.  In  May,  the  hottest  month.  It  is 
86^,  and  in  Jan.,  the  coldest  67°.  In  summer,  however, 
the  thermometer  frequently  rises  above  100,  and  in  winter 
falls  so  near  the  freezing  point  that,  with  a  trifling  assist- 
ance from  evaporation,  ice  is  easily  obtained.  Within  the 
upper  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  both  the  latitude 
and  elevation  contribute  to  reduce  the  temperature.  From 
ecember  to  the  middle  of  February  the  ther- 
every  day  below  the  freezing  point,  and 


sinks 
Isofv 


of  June,  when  the  rain  falls,  the 
rises  to  903,  n„d  even  to  110°;  and  at  1 
places  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  whole  j 
from  March  to  June,  scorching  S.W. 
from  the  desert  prevail.  It  is  in  these  same  countries  that 
during  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  that  of  March,  the  climate  equals  that  of  8.  Italy. 

-\';r :  and  Tribes. — Besides  foreigners,  who,  as  peace- 
able Immigrants,  or  conquerors,  have  settled  in  India  during 
the  last  twelve  centuries,  but  chiefly  during  the  last  eight, 
the  number  of  aboriginal  races  distinguished  by  differences 
of  language,  manners,  states  of  society,  and  great  variation, 
if  not  difference,  of  religious  belief,  is  still  very  great;  and 
undoubtedly  was  much  greater  before  the  blending  which 
must  have  been  more  or  less  the  result  of  the  extensive 
conquests  of  the  S.  invaders.  These  have  been  In  active 
operation  for  nearly  seven  centuries,  and,  In  all  likelihood, 
have  been  materially  promoted  by  the  conquests  of  the 
more  powerful  Hindoo  states  over  the  smaller.  There  are 
at  present  spoken  in  India,  by  the  most  civilized  races,  not 


less  than  twenty-five  distinct  languages  or  dialects,  indicat- 
ing the  existence  of  as  many  distinct  nations  ;  but  Including 
tribes  more  or  less  savage  or  barbarous,  at  least  fifty  Ian- 
the  presence  of  at  least  as  many  i 
Of  the  more  civilized  nations,  eight  may  be  i 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  I 
ization,  as  Implied  in  the  possession  of  a  I 
a  national  alphabet  superior  population,  superior 
a  greater  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  with  the 
more  extensive  territory  which  they  are  found  to  occupy. 
Thew  are  the  Bengalee,  Ooriya.  Mahrattn,  Gujretee,  Tel- 
Inga.  Tamul,  Karnata,  and  Hindi  or  Hindostanee  nations. 
The  Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80.000  sq.  m.  of  fertile 
land,  chiefly  within  the  delta  of  Uie  Ganges,  and  amounts  in 
numbers  to  nearly  25,000,000.  The  Tamul  nation  occupies 
000  s»|.  m.  at  the  9.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  nam 
bers  between  6,000,000  and  7.000,000  people.  The  Teltnga 
nation  occupies  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  X  JF-  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  and  numbers  ptobably  between  7,000,000  and 
8. 000,000  people ;  and  the  Ooriya  nation  occupies  nt  least 
17.000  sq,  m.  of  the  low  land  which  connects  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  with  the  S.  peninsula,  and  numbers  nearly 
4.000.000.  The  Mahratta  nation  extends  probably  over 
200,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  lying  between  the  22d  and  23d 
4A 
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■efjeiie  of  N.  iMhwiIn  and  Its  numbers  nay  be  roughly 
computed  M  12,000,000.  The  Karaite  or  Canara  nation, 
occupying  a  central  portion  of  the  table-land  B.  of  the  18th 
tegree  of  Int..  may  occup)'  about  75,000  sq.  in.  of  territory, 
and  their  number*  may  be  taken  at  about  5.000,000.  The 
nation  speaking  the  Hiodostenee  or  Hlndee  language  oceu- 
pics^Ueast  100,000  «j.  m.  of  the  uppsr^  portion  '^jjjjj^ 

u^^obatrved.  have  occasionally  passed.  rittVM  eon^ 

Thus  we  find  colonies  of  the  Tnmule 
i ;  of  Tetlngao  In  Hamate  and  the  Ta- 
■try;  of  Mahrattea  In  the  Tnmul,  Tel  logo,  and 
countriea;  of  Karnatea  colonized  In  the  countries 
K  Ghauts ;  and  colonies  from 
of  the  Ganges  settled  aa  far  ns  Gujrat,  Ben 
even  Malabar.  These  colonies,  of  whatever  nniion,  not 
nafrequenlly  preserve  their  national  language,  their  original 
even  the  parity  of  their  descent,  in  their 
countries.   The  barbamus  and  same,  tribe*  of 

are  universally  to  he  found  In  the  racee>e«  <  f  n  n 

aa  and  hilly  regions,  never  within  the  ferule  plum*  <>r 
extensive  table-lands  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  consider 
able  range  throughout  India  In  which  some  <<(  them  are 
not  to  be  found.  They  are,  however,  moat  numerous  on 
the  E.  frontier  of  Bengal,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains end  sterile  region  of  Gundwana,  and  generally  in  the 
ranges  of  hills  which  lie  between  the  t«  angelic  plain  and 
the  great  central  pi  at  ran.  These  barbarous  tribes  have 
been  supposed  try  some  observers  to  be  the  aboriginal  na- 
tives of  the  country  driven  from  the  plains  to  the  hills  by 
« imagers  ami  invaders;  but  this  hypothesis  seems  little 
better  than  a  gratuitous  assumption ;  the  mountaineers  are 
no  doubt  abonginnl.  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
[•lain*,and  their  bur  bar"  us  condition  seems  naturally  enough 
accounted  for  by  the  unfavourable  circumstance*  of  their 
situation,  and  their  reoialning  in  that  condition  to  the  hos- 
tile Undo.  ^°  erfUl  "'""P**"'  rf  ^  ltm  er  more  fer 
Vortig*  Settler*.— Besides  the  original  and  peculiar  In 
habitenu  of  Hindosten,  a  crowd  of  foreign  coinnlets  or  set 
tiers  of  different  nations,  either  scattered  indiscriminately 
over  the  country  or  confined  to  particular  spots,  from  the 
accident  of  their  arrival  or  other  chance,  forms  s 
of  the 


Uie'oVeV'of1  theirharrivs",r: 


Chinese. 

Hindoo  Religion.-  -The  forms  of  religious  worship  which 
prevail  are  the  Brnhminicnl,  Buddhist,  Jain.  Belk. 
medan,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  These,  and 
most  prevalent  of  them,  are  again  divided  into  many 
Rut  besides  national,  colonial,  and  religious  disl 
there  are  other  nearly  innumerable  divisions  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Many  are  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
fession which  they  have  imniemortally  fallowed  ;  many  by 
their  condition  as  slaves;  and  many  ns  outcasts,  without 
Icing  slaves:  some  are  in  the  hunter,  and  a  few  in  the 
pastoral  state :  some  are  freebooters,  others  pirates ;  and 
there  are  whole  tribes  who  have,  lime  immemorial,  been 
Illustrious  as  thieves,  robbers,  highwaymen,  and  profes- 
sional nssasnins.  These  distinctions  Into  tribes  and  families 
are  all  hereditary  ;  each  section  and  even  subsection  is  iso- 
lated by  nearly  impassable  limits  from  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  the  province  of  Malabar,  for  example,  which 
contains  but  0000  sq.  m.  and  about  900,001)  inhabitants, 
there  are  about  300  different  tribes,  few  of  which  are  found- 
ed on  distinctions  strictly  religious  or  nntionnl.  In  Cannra, 
with  an  area  of  7700  *q.  m.  ami  057,000  inhabitants,  there 
are,  exclusive  of  strangers  and  foreign  settlers,  104  native 
castes ;  and  In  the  rural  district  of  Bard  wan,  in  Bengal,  It 
was  found  that  in  twenty-six  villages,  containing  a  populn 
lion  of  about  40,000,  there  existed.  Independent  of  "trietly 
religious  distinctions,  no  fewer  than  forty- four  castes,  chiefly 
by  the  trades  or  professions  which  tbey  fol- 
c  being  known  bv  a  distinct  name,  each 
and  each  incapable  of  eating,  drinking. 

Intimately 


lion  is 


ore  often  trivial,  and  sometimes  even  ludic- 
yet  the  practical  separation  is  not  therefore  the 
For  example:  one  tribe  of  nilmnkers  in  Telin 
use  two  oxen  in  the  mill,  will  hold  no  inter- 
course with  another  following  the  same  profession,  but  who 
use  one  only  ;  they  will  neither  follow  the  same  gods  nor 
the  same  leaders.  The  great  division  of  the  r,gkt  and  left 
eend,  which  prevails  throughout  the  H.  parts  of  India,  but 


which  is  mot  known  In  ths  N.,  does  not  appear  id  be  «r , 

religious  character.  One  of  these  Dikes  rtagei  itxif et 
one  side  and  another  oa  the  opposite ,  sea  tervsw  ism 
ances  of  the  public  peace  ore  not  unfrrqueatljr  tbr  imitir 
senseless  quarrels  which  concern  neither  rrli|B<»!  w  f<xi 
ties.  It  results  from  this  account  of  the  nauoatl,  tobaai 
ms,  and  other  distinctions  which  prevail  tbnsttov 
is  there  composed  of  u  infer*  <t 


India,  and  held  It  in 

Under  the 
prised  many 
which  it  would  ft 
scribe,  or  even  to 


of  tee  Hindoo  religion  we* 
infinity  of  ess* 
all  bat  lmpnwiU*  fc  » 


Sit  je- 
sts at 


rate.  Ths)  religion.  fttUp  !» 
the  entire  frame  of  cM  ssim 

and  mixes  Itself  up  with  every  ceacera  of  life, 
vnte  and  domestic.    A  Hindoo 
species,  lie  born.  die.  ent.  drink  ir  prrfnna  any  of  Its  asl 
ordinary  nr  even  vulgar  function*  of  the 
iincintmrrassed  by  its  trivial  nod 
military  enterprises,  the  detail*  of  eontmerte ,  tad  t*i  af» 
;  rations  of  agriculture,  are  more  or  less  under  IB  rosso 
i  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  rode  of  laws,  or,  sospniaot 
I  correctly,  it  is  itself  the  law.  Almost  every  KlofiUson 
may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  more  or  lest  a  rsllpwj  «t  Tit 
most  civilised  and  Instructed  of  the  Hindoo*,  baitaessnt, 
'  tielieve  In  the  iinmortality  of  ths  soul,  sad  ut  rVv?  c> 
I  of  rewards  and  punishments.   The  belief  te  ths  tree* 
J  g ration  of  souls  is  somewhat  more  general,  bet  ni  free 
universal.    There  ore  reckoned  to  be  four  oitesVi  ste 
whose  principles  ore  determined  by  the  pirtatM  »*) 
give  in  their  worship  to  some  oos  of  ths  pius  em  dat 
{  Hindoo  pantheon  ;  for  there  are  rod*,  great  i~  •»*•. 
|  almost  omnipotent,  particularly  for  rni«caief,  tad  «4ete 
feeble  as  to  be  ail  hut  contemptible,  and  so  wtch  rr  H 
an  ordinary  Brahmin !    Arc<*uing  to  tee  be*  stteeo* 
the  Hindoo  pantheon  Is  peopled  liy  prertsri;  rJWttW 
deities ;  but  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  aim  ttes. '  t*» 
only  be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  datt>» ur » »" 
numerable.   Tbey  consist  of  three  prico.-a'  f  *  »:  * 
supposed  to  represent  (but  their  r»>«<'" in- 
frequently Interchangeable  at  the  capnrr « 
the  powers  of  ersatssn, 
jf*  ser  otioM  ,*  and  of  the  ..  . 
of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nau.re,  of  her**.  »st  «J» 
clally  of  saints  and  abstract  Ideas.  A  mosr  to 
of  the  people,  and  «i*ciaily  among  ths  rata  ^ 
of  feticism  prevails;  and  trees,  rocks,  asd  rsde  tsssss 
stone  are  worshipped  or  abandoned,  accord"* ">  ™ 
hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  votaries.  The  ycr**** 
Hindoos  are  tolerant  in  all  matters  of  relenan  <*  *  *" 
more  correctly,  they  are  indlfJercnt:  in  fact,  tarj  t»f" 
beyond  IndHTercncn,  and,  in  cases  of  emerr.*". »"  *^ 
to  invoke  any  strange  g.«i,  or  strange  wist  b* 
they  may  hope  to  profit.   The  MahraUa  chief*  am  »  » 
frequent  practice  of  invoking  Mohammedan  °J*B  " 
Madajee  rJclndio,  the  chief     the  Msurstu 
and  politic  prince  and  a  great  conqueror,  was  l«"  *  » 
of  making  frequent  ofmrings  at  th<  t»mu  ><  1  "■' 
saint  In  Ajmeer,  the  same  to  w  hose  shnae  tk>"' 
illostrions  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  waikc!  £»  n*» u 
footed.   The  Mohammeilans  of  the  kwver  n**-* 
some  ports  of  the  country,  are  indeed  little  better lku 
doos,  return  the  com  pi  i men  t,  and  In  their  ntt^  '^ti* 
the  gods  of  the  Hindoos ;  sad  each  will  yea  In    w*; , 
I  festivals  and  processions  of  the  other.  In  the  M  »» 
the  Hindoos,  in  their  distress,  will  not  urifre<r^u'£ 
|  tinte  even  the  Catholic  Christian  saints,  and  ib* 
Hindoos  reciprocate.  It  Is  not,  as  already  *taie«- '°  ■*  ^ 
of  doctrine  or  morality,  that  th  e  IlindooiiitDKkimP"^'" 
In  the  same  tribe,  or  even  family,  will  br  foa*^*^zrt , 
of  the  Destroying  Power,  of  his  consort,  of  dw  "Wen^ 


„4tkeDh** 

has  no  worshippers),  all  Intermarryiaf  witheatk^ 

rtkel 


several  of  hie  incarnations,  (the 

n am  mg  snia  eau 
and  the  wife  adopting  the  opinione  of  tee  bastard  ""** 
any  dimculty.    rW  of  the  Christians  "f  8. * 
marry  with  the  Hindoos  of  their  own  tabs. 
forfeiture  of  caste  on  either  ride,  provided  external 
nncex  he  attemled  tn    PereecutKin  la  recent  umri  n  * 
exce  mon  ZT me  sectariT™  Nanak  or  tkejesU ^ 
lK«en  considerable  [K-rsecutors  in  their  way  :  the/ 
stroyed  most  of  the  mosques  within  their  territory 


seldom  nllow  Moharamedans  to  assemble  hi  i~- 
remain:  they  forbid  them  from  eating  beef,  of  ^ 
aloud,  according  to  lis.  What,  however,  th*  tf 
really  atterh  importance  to  are  not  doctrinal 
distinctions  of  caste,  ceremonies  connected 

■  bJ  oh«^-aace»  tr«V 

in  regard  W*8*"1 
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3th rr  matters  connected  with  ordinary  domestic  life.  The 
distinctions  of  caste  ere  the  raost  remarkable  of  there,  and 
form  Indeed  the  characteristic  mark  of  Hindoo  society. 
Every  one  has  heard  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  fuur 
greet  classes  or  castes,  founded  upon  the  r rest  distinctions 
which  prevail  among  all  people  in  their  first  advance  to- 
wards civilization;  that  Is,  Into  priests,  soldiers,  traders, 
and  Inbourers.  As  such,  a  distinction  into  tribes  is  natural, 
and  indeed  known  to  have  existed  among  other  people ;  it 
Is  highly  probable  that  it  prevailed  with  the  first  rude  tribe 
or  nstion  with  which  the  Brahminlcal  form  of  worship 
originated,  and  that  It  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent superstructure  of  the  castes. 

The  first  in  rank  among  the  four  great  classes,  of  course, 
to  the  Brahmin  or  priest;  and  next  to  him  comes,  very'  nn 
turally,  the  soldier :  at  a  great  distance  follows  the  indus- 
trious capitalist  or  trader  ;  and  far  removed  from  all  is  the 
labourer.  These  divisions  are  hereditary.  Impassable,  and 
Indefeasible.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  distinctions  of  Hin- 
doo society;  but  the  practical  and  real  distinctions  are  very 
different  indeed.  The  attributes  of  the  different  classes,  as 
they  are  described  in  the  and  eat  books  of  the  Hindoos,  we 
may  be  sure  never  could  have  been  practically  in  operation. 
These  books,  it  must  be  recollected,  were  written  by  Brah- 
mins, who  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  expound  them,  and 
all  but  the  monopoly  of  reading  them ;  and  it  was  their  In- 
terest to  dwell  on  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  their 
own  order;  bat  It  to  hardly  credible  that  any  society  should 
be  able  to  hold  together  for  a  moment,  in  which  laws  such 
as  we  find  In  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  were  bona  JLdr  en- 
forced. Fhr  example,  It  to  enacted,  among  myriads  of  the 
same  sort,  that  if  a  labouring  man  sit  upon  the  carpet  of  a 
priest,  he  shall  be  punished,  either  by  having  a  hoi  iron 
thrust  into  his  bmtoek,  or  by  being  branded,  or  banished 
the  kingdom,  or  having  the  offending  buttock  cutoff!  Many, 
in  fact,  of  Die  Hindoo  laws  appear  to  have  been  framed  by 
the  Brahmins  more  for  the  purpose  of  deterring,  through 
the  trrrors  of  superstition  and  punishment,  the  other  classes 
from  interfering  with  their  privileges,  than  for  any  other 
object.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  attributes 
and  privileges  of  the  great  classes,  at  their  first  institution, 
it  Is  certain  that  these  classes  themselves  can  hardly  be 
•aid  at  present  practically  to  exist  In  the  advance  of  so- 
ciety, the  increase  of  population,  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  conversion,  and  the  operation  of  the  human  passions, 
they  have  given  way  to  a  different  order  of  things.  They 
are  referred  to  by  the  tribes  into  which  Hindoo  society  is  at 
present  divided,  as  a  matter  of  genealogy ;  some  tribes 
claiming  their  pedigree  from  oue  or  other  of  the  oririunl 
castes;  their  neighbours  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
claim,  and  setting  up  claims  of  their  own  j  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  people  making  no  pretence  to  this  purity  of 
descent,  for  such  it  to  considered  even  In  its  lowest  ranks. 
In  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  work  extant,  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  which  has  been  computed  to  be  about  2700  years 
old,  there  already  existed  nearly  a  hundred  castes ;  and  It 
Bust  he  supposed  thnt  the  enumeration  was  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  country  In  which  the  work  was  written.  The 
number  of  the  castes  not  coming  within  the  pale  of  the  four 
great  divisions,  suggested  the  notion  of  the  mixed  castes, 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  an  Illegitimate  Intercourse 
between  the  four  great  orders,  with  the  crosses  which 
again  sprung  from  these.  This  was  clearly  nn  nftertliought 
— a  new  theory  made  for  the  occasion,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  actual  state  of  society  as  we  find  it. 
This  may  be  made  sufficiently  plain  by  a  few  examples. 
Among  the  25,000,000  of  people  who  speak  the  language  of 
Bengal,  there  are  none  who  even  pretend  to  be  of  the  se- 
cond or  third  order,  that  to,  of  the  military  or  mercantile 
classes :  all  who  are  of  these  two  orders  are  comparatively 
recent  Immigrants  from  the  north,  and  identified  as  such. 
In  so  far  as  the  four  great  orders  are  concerned,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Bengal  cousht,  in  fact,  of  Brahmins,  and 
those  who  are  not  Brahmins.  The  Brahmins  themselves 
consist  here  of  two  classes ;  viz.  those  who  can  trace  their 
pedigree  to  the  N.  of  India,  and  who  are  held  In  the  highest 
repute,  and  of  those  who  cannot,  being  far  teas  esteemed.  The 
Brahmlus  of  Bengal,  including  all  of  both  these  classes, 
consist  of  no  less  than  108  subdivisions,  claiming  various 
degrees  of  purity,  and  not  one  of  which  will  cat,  drink,  or 
intermarry  with  another!  The  next  roost  important  caste 
in  Bengal  Is  denominated  Chyata,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  :  this  is  the  tribe  whose  name  has  been 
supposed  by  many  to  have  furnished  the  English  language 
with  the  word  caste ;  but  this  to  a  mistake,  for  the  term  la 
simply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  casts,  meaning 
race  or  lineage.  They  are  reckoned  pure  Sudras,  or  per- 
sons of  the  original  servile  class,  and  amount  to  eighty 
three  subdivisions,  equally  unsocial  among  themselves  with 
the  Brahmins.  Among  the  people  speaking  the  Ortosa  lan- 
guage, the  military  order  to  altogether  wanting,  and  there 
are  but  a  few  families  generally  reputed  of  the  third  class. 


In  Malabar  and  Canara  the  second  and  third  orders  are 
wanting,  the  first  of  these  being  supplied  by  the  military 
aristocracy  of  the  N'airs,  who  are  considered  to  be  pure 
Sudras,  or  of  the  servile  class,  that  is,  of  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  Hindoos  as  being  In  the  last  degree  of  degra- 
dation :  'they  are,  notwithstanding,  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
and,  before  very  recent  conquest,  the  real  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  The  celebrated  Rajpoots,  the  moat  distinguished 
military  order  among  the  Hindoos,  have,  according  to  the 
Sanscrit  writings,  a  vulgar  origin ;  they  are  sprung  from  the 
mercantile  classes  oa  the  paternal  side,  and  from  one  of 
the  mixed  classes  on  the  maternal.  All  the  warlike  and 
conquering  nation  of  the  Mahrnttas,  who  are  not  Brahmins, 
are  deemed  to  be  of  the  fourth,  or  servile  order.  In  every 
part  of  India  there  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants who  are  utter  outcasts,  or,  at  least,  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Brahminlcal  religion,  condemned  to  this  exclusion  by 
their  servile  condition,  their  poverty,  or  the  meanness  of 
the  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  proportion 
of  this  degraded  class  being,  contrary,  perhaps,  to  what 
might  have  been  expected,  always  found  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  least  civilized  ports  of  the  country. 

In  the  district  of  Pinngeporc,  In  Bengal,  out  of  a  Hindoo 
population  of  800,000,  It  was  found  that  f*J  per  cent,  only 
were  considered  pure  tribes,  -WH  impure,  If*}  very  low,  aad 
2BJ  abominable.  In  Malabar,  out  of  a  population  of  T&i.otg), 
Kmi.imio  are  in  a  stale  of  -laverv.  and  treated  by  the  Brah 
mias  and  Nairs  as  if  they  were  hardly  human.  Even  a 
great  proportion  of  the  free  and  industrious  classes  must  not 
approach,  owing  to  their  alleged  Impurity,  the  person  of  a 
Nalr  nearer  than  a  prescribed  number  of  paces,  this  Nalr 
himself  being  as  already  mentioned,  the  lowest  of  the  ori- 
ginal classes;  a  being,  according  to  the  ancient  Hindoo 
wntings,  expressly  r rented  f"r  the  purpn.i  >.|  performing 
servile  offices  to  the  Brahmins  and  other  superior  classes. 
What  to  still  more  remarkable,  aad  the  same  thing  obtains 
with  respect  to  many  other  Impure  classes  in  the  8.  of 
India,  the  Brahmins  refuse  to  adord  them  Instruction  or 
spiritual  comfort :  in  fact,  they  are  not  of  the  Brnhminical 
Ml  firm  at  all;  never  enter  the  Brahminlcal  temples,  or 
ofier  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmins;  but  have  their 
own  peculiar  deities,  priests  of  their  own  caste,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  creed  of  the  Brahmins,  usually  have  no  knowt- 
edge  of  a  future  state.  The  Brahmins,  although  they  art 
to  be  found  throitghoitt  India,  and  have  a  vast  Influence 
everywhere,  are  divided  into  more  numerous  families  and 
varieties  than  any  of  the  other  claaaes ;  and  while  each  to 
revered  by  its  own  immediate  followers  among  the  laity, 
they  almost  all  bold  each  other  In  contempt  as  pretender*. 
They  go  the  length  of  reckoning  no  leas  than  3000  sepa- 
rate irstinet  families  of  their  order.  The  order  of  the 
Brahmins  composes  the  very  essence  of  Hindoo  Ism :  the 
Brahmin  who  live*  by  charity,  or  the  voluntary  contribu 
lions  of  the  laity,  nnd  who  performs  no  part  of  the  common 
ritual  of  the  Hindoo  worship,  is  held  in  the  highest  repute- 
Next  to  him  comes  the  Brahmin  who  live*  by  his  industry 
and  temporal  employments,  provided  they  be  such  as  he- 
cjme  the  dignity  of  the  order;  but  which  commonly  ex- 
clude holding  the  plough,  nnd  performing  any  of  the  man- 
ual employments  of  agriculture.  The  lowest  rank  of  aB  to 
assigned  to  those  Brahmins  who  perform  the  common  ritual 
of  the  Hindoo  worship;  and  among  these  last,  the  meanest 
office  of  nil  to  that  of  performing  the  service  of  the  gods  hi 
the  temples.  To  exercise  even  the  office  of  astrologer  or 
village  priest,  to  far  more  respectable.  The  service  of  the 
temples.  Indeed,  has  fnllen  Into  such  disrepute,  that  the 
Brahmins  in  some  cases  have  abandoned  it  to  the  inferior 
claaaes.  Fastidiousness  In  respect  to  food  to  a  characteristic 
mark  of  purity  of  caste,  and  no  people  every  carried  thto 
matter  to  so  absurd  and  extravagant  a  length  as  the  Hin- 
doos. On  this  point  the  most  essential  thing  of  all  to  to 
abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  cow.  lie  who  eats 
beef  to  no  Hindoo,  but  an  utter  outcast.  He  who  kill-  an 
ox  by  accident  ought  to  be  excommunicated ;  and  he  who 
kills  one  designedly  ought  to  suffer  death-  1  his  to  perhaps 
the  only  religious  precept  which  to  of  universal  acceptance 
among  all  Hindoo* ;  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  an 
abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  the  hog  is  imperative  upon  all 
Jews  and  Mohammedans.  The  higher  classes  commonly 
abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  all  domestic  animals  except 
that  of  the  goat  or  sheep.  Hindoos  generally  partake  readily 
of  almost  all  descriptions  of  game,  the  wild  boar  included. 
The  impure  classes  and  outcasts,  a  numerous  body  of  the 
people  in  many  parts  of  India,  hardly  reject  any  kind  of  at- 
tainable aliment,  and  devour,  without  scruple,  such  articles 
as  carrion,  rata,  and  river  tortoises,  that  feed  most  Impurely : 
the  higher  castes  commonly  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  n  few 
of  the  most  fastidious  only  when  the  sun  to  oat;  so  that  to) 
cloudy  weather  they  are  occasionally  put  to  very  trying  In- 
convenience. To  abstain  from  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors,  and  Intoxicating  drugs,  to  a  general  precept  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  ;  and  the  degree  in  which  abstinence  from 
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mem  If  observed  mark*  the  purity  or  Impurity  of  the  clow. 
Brahmin"  and  persons  of  the  mercantile  order  generally 
abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  while 

a impure  claaaea  aad  outcast!  partake  of  them  very 

The  distinction!  of  caste,  founded  upon  employments, 
though  not  always  rational,  la  generally  much  more  so  than 
any  others.   The  moat  honourable  employment  is  that  of 
the  priesthood,  provided  the  individual  exercising  it  live  on 
eleemosynary  gifts,  confine  himself  to  giving  instruction, 
and  that  that  instruction  be  not  given  to  any  person  of  an 
impure  caste,  that  is,  to  those  who  cannot  aAbrd  to  pay 
hundsoroely  for  it,  which  would  be  very  discreditable. 
The  military  profession,  and  the  wholesale  mercantile  pro- 
fession, are  almost  equally  honourable.    Agricultural  em- 
ployment is  creditable  almost  everywhere  ;  iU  respectability 
being,  however,  somewhat  Impaired  where  slaves  are  nu- 
merous, and  principally  employed  In  the  labours  of  the 
field.    All  the  more  ordinary  trades,  Immemoriaily  exercised 
by  the  Hindoos,  are  respectable  in  their  way;  such  as 
potters,  braziers,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and  barbers.  All 
trades  or  employments  implying  the  death  or  destruction 
of  animals,  or  of  which  the  material  is  an  animal  substance, 
are  either  low  or  very  Impure  ;  such  as  Ashermen,  washer- 
men, hunters,  snake  catchers,  lime-shell  burners,  curriers, 
shoemakers,  and  butchers.   Palm-wine  drawers  nnd  distil- 
lers are  impure,  from  the  impurity  of  the  objects  they  pro- 
duce,  t*  weepers,  washers,  burners  or  buryers  of  the  dead, 
and  public  executioners  are  utterly  abominable,  and  Indeed 
sheer  outcasts.   There  are,  of  course,  endless  anomalies  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else  connected  with  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion.  Bankers  in  Bengal,  for  example,  rank  below  barbers. 
All  professions  which  imply  poverty  In  the  parties  exercising 
them  are  mean  employments.   Basket-making  la  a  mean 
employment,  and  the  precarious  search  for  drugs  and  honey 
In  the  forests  is  also  mean.    Almost  every  employment 
above  a  handicraft  trade  Is  open  to  Brahmins,  and  of  course 
to  all  that  are  below  Brahmins. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  uow  been  said, 
that  the  tribes  or  families  exercising  each  profession  or 
trade  are  always  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  they  differ  in 
every  province  of  India :  even  la  the  same  province,  two 
or  three  tribes,  or  a  dozen  tribes,  may  exercise  the  same 
profession  or  craft.  In  each  family,  trades  and  professions 
are  generally  hereditary,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  as 
in  all  rude  societies,  but  there  Is  no  Impassable 
s  profession  nnd  another;  there  is  no- 
event  the  son  of  a  potter  from  becoming 
a  goldsmith,  or  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  from  turning  his 
to  the  loom,  except  that  in  particular  situations  the 
»  might  forfeit  some  hereditary  perquisite  annexed  to 
employment  by  the  change.  Reckoning  the  entire 
ih  army  in  India,  perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  caste,  or 
'  religion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  In  its  ranks— from 
rest  to  the  most  impure,  and  moat  abominable— from 
orthodox  to  the  most  heretical.  Brahmins  may 
be  seen  commanded  by  Hudras  ;  and  men  of  pure 
i  may  be  seen  In  the  ranks,  with  men  of  no  caste  for 
their  officers.  The  Brahmins  under  these  circumstances 
are  as  exemplary  for  their  subordination  as  any  other  class ; 
a  satisfactory  refutation,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  fallacy 
and  vanity  of  the  pretensions  set  up  for  them  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  maintained  by  some  European 
commentators  on  those  writings.  The  institution  of  the 
castes,  as  now  described,  is  universal  throughout  Hindustan. 

Other  Farm*  of  Reltnon. — These  are  the  Jain,  Buddhist, 
Seik  or  Bkngh,  the  Mohammedan,  and  christian.  The 
period  or  the  place  in  which  the  first  of  these  had  Its  origin 
is  unascertained :  at  present,  It  prevails  chiefly  in  the  great 
province  of  Gujrat  and  in  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore  of 
India,  but  it  is  to  be  found  more  or  loss  scattered  through 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  Buddhist  worship  origi- 
nated in  Bahar,  within  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and, 
according  to  statements  which  have  a  considerable  air  of 
probability,  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  or  about  900 
years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  This  form  of 
worship,  so  prevalent  In  Ceylon,  and  in  all  the  countries  to 
the  E.  and  H.  of  Hindoslan,  is  nearly  extinct  in  that  country 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Heik  heresy,  confined  to 


the  countries  lying  near  to  or  among  the  five  great  tributary 
rivers  which  eventually  constitute  the  Indus,  was  born  In 
1419 ;  so  that  this  religion  la  of  Utile  more  than  four  cen- 


adtng.  The  Mohammedan  religion  began  to  make 
impression  In  India  about  the  beginning  of  the  J  1th 
century,  and  the  descendants  of  foreign  se tilers,  or  the  con- 
verted nations  of  this  persuasion,  are  at  present  supposed, 
for  all  India,  to  amount  to  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  entire 
population.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  most  numer- 
ous in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were  the  seats  of 
Mohammedan  power,  but  rather  at  the  extremities,  such 
as  the  remote  border  provinces  of  Bengal,  in  which 
pliant  materia ' 
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In  the  8.  parti  of  kdla .  the  greater  ttnw* 
are  Nestor  laos.  who  are  supposed  to  have  em  bated  Ckrs- 
tianity,  through  the  labours  of  Greek  nus*  mesne  item 
Syria,  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centum  of  tat 
Christian  sera.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  Caioubo.  'Jk 
descendants  of  Portuguese,  or  person!  convened  tj  fan 
guese  missionaries. 

Population. — Of  the  whole  territory  of  Hindotias.  i.? 
posed  to  contain,  as  already  mentioned,  130,000  «)  a  it, 
population  may  be  estimated  at  about  130,000,000,  u  Use 
one  half  the  population  of  Europe,  The  ratio  of  pa, » 
the  so.  m.  Is  therefore  near  100  to  1 ;  whereat  that  ct  l» 
rope  Is  very  little  more  than  G3  to  1.  This  pea.  it  rej 
unequally  distributed.    The  n  ell  watered  alien*!  puss 
and  valleys  are  everywhere  thickly,  and  the  mouami,/t 
or  hil ly  regions  always  thi nly  inhabited.  From  the  u»» 
S.  point  at  cape  Comorin,  up  to  the  10th  deg.  of  lit,  ca 
pop.  is  in  some  parts  as  low  a*  74  inhabitants  to  the  s  a . 
at  Madura,  watered  by  the  river  Vay,  it  rife*  k>  W;  ■ 
Tanjore,  watered  by  the  Cavery,  it  rise*  to  2&  Wet  tat 
densest  pop.  of  the  whole  of  the  8.  port**  of  Ma.  h 
the  Climatic,  or  plain  lying  between  the  L  Gaum  at 
the  sea,  it  is  about  06.   On  the  table-land  betv<*i  & 
Ghauts,  and  up  to  about  the  16th  deg.  of  latitude,  wast 
the  land  is  high  and  dry,  with  little  other  than  artaa. 
irrigation,  the  rale  drops  to  72.   In  the  narrow  pah  h> 
tween  the  W.  (.hauls  and  the  sea,  aad  from  the  10tk  dec. 
of  tat.  up  to  the  90th,  it  is  estimated  at  about  100.  Of  or 
whole  table  land,  extending  from  the  16th  deg.  of  1st  tj» 
the  Vtndhyan  range,  and  8.  border  of  the  Gaageu  jui 
probably  the  pop.  does  not  exceed  50  to  fits  to.  a  TW 
pop.  of  the  greet  peninsula  of  Gujrat  rises  to  ts*>  01 
More  than  half  the  whole  pop.  of  Hiadostao  to  coats*** 
in  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges:  computing  toe  net  of 
this  tract  at  900,000  sq.  iu.,  and  the  pop.  at  61008,000.  lit 
average  rate  per  aq.  m.  exceeds  200.  which  to  ahighrr  nu 
than  that  of  our  own  island.   Within  this  wide  mp. 
however,  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  rata  of  popah 
lion.   From  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  up  id  ita  VT 
confines  of  Bahar,  which  comprises,  of  conn*,  the  Irsr.  i 
inundation,  a  territory  of  upward  of  80,000  «;  sv  tmaia 
a  pop.  of  more  than  300  to  the  sq.  m.  The  taaofsaafa 
Hon  itself  far  exceeds  this.   Thus  the  damn  <i  &rf»u 
has  a  density  of  293 ;  that  of  Hnoghly,  58;  ttesstneact 
which  Calcutta  is  the  centre.  540 ;  and  U*.'  <*  Mwnheia 
bad,  above  400.   As  the  country  beconei tnca«il*n»» 
the  E.,  the  population  diminishes.   Thus  RyirTiiW' 
"5;  and  Tlpperah,  300  to  U* 
8  of  Bengal  including  ttidupn 
and  Cutiack,  the  ratio  la  but  225.   From  tbtW.toafc* 
of  Bengal  to  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  iriui  the  Gup- 
the  country  Is  tar  beyond  the  reach  of  imindseo*.  »»> 
though  very  fertile,  the  pop.  is  only  at  the  ntc  of  »»* 
sq.  m. ;  but  in  this  Is  included  the  large,  hilly,  ttd  M 
district  of  Khamgur,  which  has  no  higher  raw  ^  ■* 
The  whole  of  the  plain  to  the  W,  from  ihe  cuclhww  * 
the  Jumna  lill  it  terminates  in  the  Great  Desert  sjJ  » 
computed  to  have  a  density  of  population  not  «reed«<  '* 
to  the  sq.  m.,  and  the  proportion  generally  diauei«bei« 
we  proceed  westwards.    The  Punjab,  or  plain 
the  five  affluents  of  the  Indus,  probably  does  not  t,*tf^' 
pop.  of  more  than  100  to  the  sq.  ron  *od  *> 
large  estimate  for  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
desert  lying  betWMM  the  western  '^^^{^"i' 

sq.  m. 

Motor*.— The  Hindoos,  It  is  now-  fully 
no  history  ,  they  do  not  even  possess  any  .-- 
nected,  and  authentic  narrative  of  their  onn  »»Jj '  / 
single  century.   The  oldest  inscription  found  in  Bin**8' 
and  it  Is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  dates  but  iffeaty-u- 
years  before  Christ :  one  of  the  most  authentic  rrai 
but  fifty-seven  years  before  that  of  Christ ;  aad  aaoo^ 
extensive  currency  dates  seventy-eight  jean  aiw ' 
the  origin  of  both  being  buried  in  fable.  The  earl**  * 
these  dales  is  but  three  centuries  before  the  I"™**  * 
about  five  centuries  more  recent  v**-  w 
»  ot^ut^nUc  hllmry  S  Europe.  TV  H 
pie  of  Juggernaut  I*  but  640,  and  a  ruin  eoM***"'1 
1142  years  old,  the  latter  being,  however,  a  date 
rests  on  tradition  only.   In  so  far,  then,  as  histor)  * 
cerncd,  had  it  not  been  foe  the  companions  w>d 
of  Alexander,  who  describe  the  Hindoo*  m  in  many  wp*> 
resembling  what  ihcy  ara  at  the  present  d*y,  we  mitn .» 
all  that  their  own  history  teaches,  be  led  to  t*i*"  <** 
they  were  not  an  ancient,  but  a  comparativcl)  n*™1' 
pie.   Independent  of  history,  however,  there  rematiis  »». 
dant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Hindoos  had  reee  ™_ 
early  civilized.  The  moat  remarkable,  perhaps,  tot* 
istence  among  them  of  the  literature  of  *t  h*51 


gunges,  which  have  long  < 

•re,  the  Sanscrit, 


to  be  spoken  by 
t,  a  language  <*  coop 
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language*  appear  to  have 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 


in  the  t 

Hindoo,  and  their  ancient  writing  point  very 


structure,  like  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Arabic ; 
SariswaU,  or  Pracrit,  a  language  derived  faun  the 
Sanscrit,  but  of  Ampler  structure,  and  bearing  something 
like  the  relation  to  it  which  the  Itnllan  does  to  the  Latin  ; 
and  tho  Pali,  a  language  also  nf  a  simpler  juncture,  derived 
Rum  the  Sanscrit,  but  formed  In  a  different  part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ganges.  The  first  of  these  is  at  the  present  day 
the  sacred  language  of  all  who  follow  the  Brahminlcnl 
religion,  as  the  last  Is  that  of  those  who  follow  the  Budd- 
hist worship,  whether  in  India  or  beyond  It-   All  these 

who  Ijved 

the  territory  lying  W.  of  Delhi.  on"the  right'  b*nk"of  die 
Jumna,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  seat  of 
"  i  who  spoke  the  Sanscrit.  There  are  certainly 
at*  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Brahralni- 
.1  originated  In  this  quarter,  and  that  the  nation 
that  propngntea  it,  and  spread  civilization  over  India,  in- 
habited this  country.  Thus,  the  upper  and  elevated  portion 
of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  U  as  much  the  principal  scene 
of  all  the  great  event*  of  Hindoo  mythology  as  Greece  was 
of  those  of  the  Greek  mythology.   Here  are  the  scenes  of 
the  wars  of  the  Mohabarat,  of  the  kingdom  of  Rama,  of 
the  localities  of  the  adventure*  of  Krishna,  Hastinapura, 
Ayodha,  and  Mattbura.    The  principal  holy  places  are 
also  here;  as  Gym,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Hurdwar;  not  to 
mention  the  great  Ganges  itself,  the  Jumna,  and  their  sacred 
tributaries.  The  evidence  afforded  by  language  and  religion 
tends  to  corroborate  this  supposition.   Thus,  the  Sanscrit 
most  abounds,  and  exists  In  greatest  purity  in  the  dialects 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  gradu- 
ally diminishes  both  in  amount  and  purity  in  proportion  as 
we  recede  from  it  to  the  E.,  and  particularly  to  the  S.  The 
distinction  of  castes  is  also  most  strongly  marked  in  this 
quarter,  and  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  It,  na  already 
mentioned.   The  country  itself,  also,  it  may  be  added,  from 
Its  fertility,  salubrity,  and  freedom  from  rank  vegetation 
and  forest,  must  at  all  times  have  been  more  favourable  to 
the  development  and  progress  of  an  early  civilization  than 
any  other  portion  of  India.    Although  the  incursion  of 
Alexander  (B.C.  325)  made  India  known  to  the  European 
world,  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  India  was  scarcely 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  thirteen  expeditions  of 
Ifahmoud  of  Ghlznee.    It  to  highly  probable,  however, 
the  Influence  of  the  kingdom  which  his  successors 
I  In  Bactrim  and  which  lasted  for  130  years,  was 
greater.   The  Greek  princes  of  Baetrto.  appear  to 
have  conquered  several  of  the  N.W.  provinces  of  India: 
and  from  this  source,  in  nil  likelihood,  the  Hindoos  derived 
their  knowledge  of  astronomy.   The  rent  history  of  India 
commences  with  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion.  In  the 
year  1000,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  centuries  after 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.   The  hero  of  these  Invasions, 
for  there  were  thirteen  of  them,  was  Maluuoud,  sovereign 
of  Ghlznee.  in  Afghanistan,  the  son  of  a  man  who  hod 
been  a  Turkish  slave,  but  who  had  raised  himself  to  sove- 
reign power.   Mahmoud  pushed  his  conquests,  or  rather 
Incursions,  as  for  as  Cauoge,  Bundlecund,  and  Gujrat. 
India  was  at  this  time  divided  among  many  sovereigns, 
most  of  them  petty  ones  ;  nnd  the  resistance  made  to  the 
conqueror  wns  hardly  more  formidable!  than  that  which  the 
Americans  offered  to  the  Spaniard*.   Towards  tho  close  of 
the  12th  century,  the  Affghans  made  their  first  appearance 
on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history.    A  chief  of  this  nation,  of 
the  district  of  Gaur,  raised  himself  to  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  while  the  Turkmans  seized  upon  the  provinces 
of  the  Ghixnlan  empire,  he  and  bis  successors  seized  upon 
the  capital  and  its  eastern  provinces,  while  the  second 
prince  of  the  race,  Mahomed  Gauri,  invaded  Htndostan. 
His  favourite  general,  Cootub.  originally  a  Turkish  slave, 
pushed  the  Aflghan  conquests  as  far  as  Gujrat ;  and  Ma- 
homed dying  without  children,  Cootub  seized  upon  the 
luest*  of  his  master,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
at  Delhi  in  the  year  1193.  This  may  be  con- 
I  as  the  date  of  the  first  effectual  conquest  of  Hln- 
Froni  this  |<eriod  down  to  1305,  or  In  323  years, 
twenty-six  Aflghan  princes  reigned  in  Delhi.    But  it  Is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Delhi  sovereigns  of  this  race  ever 
ruled  over  all  HiudoNtan  ;  for  in  tha  Deccan,  Gujrat,  Mal- 
wah,  Juanpore.  and  Bengal,  there  were  independent  Mo- 
hommedan  princes,  who  conquered,  and  ruled  for  them- 
selves, and  inuny  Hindoo  sovereigns  continued  unsubdued. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Aflghan  princes  of  Delhi,  in  1398, 
Timour  invaded  India,  tun  his  expedition  wns  a  mere  plun- 
dering Incursion.    In  IMS,  India  was  Invaded  by  Bnber, 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Tuuour,  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
Utile  principality  of  Firghano.  a  territory  lying  between  the 
Pamer  mountains  and  river  Jaxnrtes  to  the  8.,  and  Kashgnr 
and  Samarcand  to  the  E.  and  W.    He  had  first  conquered 
Caubul  and  Cnndahar,  and  from  the  first  nf  these  entered 


and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  With  him 
began  the  race  of  princes.  Improperly  called  Mogul  by  Eu- 
ropeans and  Indians,  for  neither  Baber  nor  his  ancestor, 
Timour,  wore  Moguls,  but  Turks.  All  the  conqueror*  of 
Htndostan,  In  fact,  who  were  not  Affghans,  were  Turks,  or 
natives  of  the  groat  province  or  kingdom  of  Transoxlana. 
whose  native  tongue  was  Turkish.  Neither  were  any  or 
them  Persians,  though  the  language  of  the  latter  people, 
being  a  more  cultivated  tongue  than  their  own,  was  adopted 
by  both  the  Turkish  nnd  Aflghan  races  of  princes.  It  will 
he  observed  that  the  last  Mohammedan  conquest  of  India, 
took  placo  twenty-seven  years  after  Vasco  de  Gam  a  found 
his  way  to  that  country.  The  Mogul  empire  was  consoli- 
dated under  Aumngzebe,  who  died  in  1(07,  and  it  began 
to  decline  Immediately  on  the  death  of  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, in  1712.  The  Mohammedan  power  acquired  Its  great- 
est extent  under  Aurungzebe;  but  even  under  him,  was 
much  inferior,  not  only  in  resources  but  In  extent,  to  tha 
empire  now  held  by  Britain  in  the  same  country.  The  pas- 
sage by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  opened  the  way  to  a  new 
and  more  formidable  race  of  conquerors,  The  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  effected,  never  acquired  more  than  a  petty 
territory  on  the  W.  coast;  and  the  continental  acquisition* 
of  the  Dutch  were  limited  to  a  few  commercial  factories. 
The  French,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
the  establishment  of  a  great  Indian  sovereignty  ;  but,  in  the 
end,  they  were  completely  worsted,  by  the  greater  resource* 
and  superior  maritime  strength  of  the  English,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  talents,  courage,  and  enterprise  of  Clive.  Our 
first  territorial  acquisition  consisted  of  a  patch  of  5  sq.  m. 
of  land  on  the  Cororoandel  coast,  where  Madras  now 
stands.  The  real  foundations  of  our  Indian  empire  wen 
laid  in  the  interval  between  1750  and  1765,  when  Clive  de- 
feated the  lieutenant*  of  the  Mogul,  and  the  Mogul  himself, 
and  acquired  Bengal,  the  richest  of  all  the  Indian  provinces, 
the  most  easily  defended,  and  that  which  has  afforded  us, 
throughout,  those  resources  which  have  enabled  us  to  con- 
quer and  to  preserve  nil  our  subsequent  acquisition*. 

Political  btvino**.— The  following  estimate  of  the  area 
and  population  of  the  different  states  Into  which  Hindustan 
to  divided  will  give  the  render  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  po- 
litical division  of  the  < 
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It  will  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment possenses  about  42  parts  in  100  of  the  whole  area 
of  India,  it*  tributaries  about  46  pans,  and  the  Independent 
states  but  12  parts.  England  and  her  tributaries,  in  fact, 
pon*e«B  88  parts  out  of  100  of  the  whole  of  India.  The 
amount  of  population  Is  much  more  In  favour  of  the  British 
dominions,  which  contain  twice  as  many  Inhabitants  a* 
the  tributary,  and  nbout  twelve  times  as  many  as  the  Inde- 
pendent states.  The  density  of  pop.,  as  expressed  in  thai 
third  column  of  the  table.  Is  an  Index,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  fertility  of  territory,  and  of  favourableness  of  position. 
The  British  dominions,  tried  by  this  test,  are  twice  as  pop- 
ulous as  the  tributary,  and  more  than  three  times  as  popu- 
lous ns  the  independent  state*. 

Rwwrtet  —  The  public  revenue*  of  India  ar*  derived 
from  the  I  and -lax,  or.  rather,  from  the  appropriation,  by  tha 
sovereign,  of  a  very  large  portion,  and  often.  Indeed,  of  tha 
whole  rent  of  the  land :  from  taxes  on  bouse*,  arts,  and 
professions ;  from  customs  and  transit  duties ;  and  from  fees 
and  fine*.    All  other  taxes  are  Inconsiderable  in  compari- 

nntivc  state,  couud- 
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OS  parti  in  100  of  the  entire  pablic 
British  government,  it  amounts,  in  rou 


Va  let  the  British  government,  it  amounts,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  twelve  millions  sterling.  If  it  bore  the  same  pro- 
port  ton  to  absolute  population,  it  would  in  the  tributary 
states  be  nearly  atx  millions,  and  In  the  Independent  stales 
nearly  our  million.  This  is  by  no  means  likely,  however, 
to  be  the  ratio,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  land-tax  fol- 
lows the  proportion  of  the  relative  density  of  population. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  land-tax  of  the  tributary  stales  will 
be  about  x~2.7UO.000,  aad  that  of  the  independent  states 
about  £390,000 :  adding  tea  per  ceni.  to  the  two  last  for 
other  taxes,  and  knowing  from  positive  data  what  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  British  government  is,  we  may  make 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  entire  public  revenue  af- 
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Total  .... 

which  are  probably  not  very  wide  of  the 
rtiaily  exhibit  the  relati< 
I  parties,  exhibit,  at  the 

to  take,  they  do  not  contribute  half  the  sum  that  is 
trlbuted  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  king 
amounting  to  a  fifth  part  of  their  numbers.    With  an  op- 
pressive system  of  taxation,  the  Indiana  are  barely  able  to 
atead,jvhilejihe  inhahitantt^the  United 

ant. 

r. — It  has  been  stated,  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  twenty-live  native  languages  spoken  throughout  Hin- 
dustan, independent  of  the  dialects  of  tribes  in  a  very  rude 
•tale  of  society.  " The  extensive  region,*'  says  Mr.  Coie- 
brooke,  "  which  is  nearly  denned  by  the  banks  of  the  Sar- 
aewatty  and  Ganges  on  the  N..  and  by  the  sea  to  the  E. 
aad  VV.,  contains,  according  to  some,  fifty -seven  provinces, 
aad,  according  to  others,  eighty-four,  and  each  has  its  pe- 
culiar dialect.  The  Hindoos  of  the  N.  portion  of  Hindus- 
tan are  acquainted  with  three  dead  languages,  via-,  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Baraswatty  or  Pracrit,  and  the  Pali.  Of  these 
three,  the  Sanscrit  contains  Internal  evidence  of  being  the 
Oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a  people  who,  according  to 
a  very  probable  Hindoo  tradition  already  referred  to,  occu- 
pied the  right  bonk  of  the  Jumna,  a  little  way  to  the  V  W 
of  the  r  siy  of  Delhi,  ana  with  it  probably  originated  the 
Brahminlcai  religion,  aad  the  first  dawn  of  Hindoo  civiliza- 
tion. The  Sanumvatry  or  Pracrit  was  the  language  that 
succeeded  It  in  the  same  country,  and  It  seems  to  bear  the 
same  sort  of  relation  to  it  that  the  Italian  does  to  Latin. 
The  Pall  is  a  language  which  sprung  up  in  the  province  of 
Bahar.  Of  this,  also,  the  Sanscrit  Forms  the  groundwork, 
and  the  relation  between  thetn  may  be  supposed  to  bear  a 
similar  rotation  to  that  which  subsists  between  the  Span- 
ish, or  French,  and  the  Latin  tongue.  With  the  people 
speaking  the  Pali  language  sprung  up  the  religion  of 
Buddh  :  and  the  Pall  to,  to  the  present  day,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Buddhism  for 
their  national  worship.  The  existence  of  these  three  lan- 
guages, that  have  successively  ceased  to  be  spoken,  affords, 
as  before  observed,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  Hindoo  civilisation.  One  or  other  of  the  languages 
In  question  is  more  or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every 
language  of  Hindostaa.  but  also  with  the  languages  of  most 
Of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  the  N.  they  form  the 
groundwork  of  these  languages,  as  Latin  does  of  Italian  ; 
to  the  8.,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  engrafted  on  the  lan- 
i  in  something  like  the  manner  in  which  the  French  Is 
'ad  on  aw  own  Saxon  tongue.  The  literary  Hindoos 
that  there  are  ten  cultivated  languages,  having  a 
written  character  and  a  literature,  vix,.  five  to  the  N.,  call- 
ed tie  Jtse  f7«ar#,  and  five  to  the  8.,  called  the  Jht  Draviri. 
The  enumeration,  however,  la  not  very  clear  and  distinct, 
at  least  as  applicable  to  present  times.  The  Gauri  are 
the  Saruawatty,  Caaoj,  Gauva  or  Bengalee,  Malthila  or 
Tiratlya,  and  the  Oortsaa.  The  first  of  these  is  the  dead 
language  already  mentioned.  The  Maithila  Is  confined  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  dunrlct  of  Tirhoot,  the  Gauva  is  the 
language  of  the  numerous  people  of  Bengal,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  Ooriaoa  or  Uryi,  of  the  people  of  Cattack. 
The  Cannj,  as  such,  is  an  extinct  language,  but  Is  consider- 
ed, on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  parent  of  the  modem  Hin- 
dee,  the  most  cultivated  and  generally  spoken  of  all  the 
native  languages  of  Hlndcwtan.  Upon  (he  language  of  Ca- 
aoj has  been  grafted  the  Persian,  the  court  and  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India.  This 
language,  in  fact,  la  found  to  exist  in  the  Hindoo,  very 
much  as  the  French  la  found  In  our  own  Saxon  tongue,  its 
introduction  having  been  effected  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
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ner.*    Besides  the  local  language  of. 

Hlndee  is  commonly  spoken  by  all  persons  of  i  

throughout  all  parts  of  India,  and  almost  ualversiUr  if  d 
persons  of  the  Mohammedan  persuasion.  In  prraltttt 
It  may  be  observed,  is  probably  owing  as  muck  total  pa- 
rent language  having  been,  previously  to  the  e onqata. tlx 
language  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  as  to  at 
subsequent  influence  of  the  conquerors.  Without  tbsao- 
position,  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  the  comnusWj 
short  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Ant  prrmaoeat  en 
quest  of  Use  Afighans,  at  the  end  of  the  lion  tcetarj.  urj 
it  acquired  its  existing  form,  it  should  have  acqusal  a 
wide  an  extension  as  it  is  found  to  possess. 

The  five  Dravira  are  the  Tamul,  called  by  Eorccrsn 
very  improperly,  the  Malabar ;  the  Maharashtra  or  ka- 
rat ta  ;  the  Karnata  or  Canara ;  the  Teliaga  or  Tatar*,  a 
properly  called  by  Europeans,  the  Gen  too ;  sad  the  Gi/u 
The  groundwork  of  all  these  languages  a  pecsaV;  M 
up  i  n  all  of  them  is  engrafted  more  or  lesa  of  toe  fvetn 
language,  or  its  derivative,  the  Pracrit ;  tat  aaoost  «f 
words  decreasing ,  as  we  proceed  8.,  until,  n  tat 
Tamul,  it  disappears  altogether.  The  Tarsal,  tat  Ti 
ga.  and  the  Canara  are  divided  into  two  dialects,  u  m 
and  a  modern ;  the  first  containing  the  nation*!  literal 
and  being  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  Ian*. 
Besides  these  more  cultivated 
b> 

of  considerable 
the  Nepali. 

Nepauf ;  the  Ca*hmeri,  spoken  in  tl 

,ere  ;  the  Punjabi,  spoken  in  the  country  of  tat  t* 
taof  the  Indus  ;  the  Mullaai,  UtedsUectofutpw 
of  Multnn ;  the  Sindiii,  spoken  by  the  fltaaaam  at  at 
mouth  of  the  Indus;  the  Blkaneri;  the  Hirsrari;  tktJtf 
apuri ;  Uic  Ode  pari,  four  languages  as  spokes  it  Uft» 
tana  ;  the  llarutl;  and  the  Braja,  spokes  in  tbt  tafsr 
portions  of  the  vatiees  of  the  Ganges  and  J  intra  i.  tti  <** 
vativca  of  the  Sanuwatty  or  the  Pracrit;  the  Mapitu 
spoken  in  the  8.  portion  of  the  prov.  of  Babv;  the  nun 
spoken  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  nam*;  aad  tat 
spoken  in  the  prov.  of  Bundlecuad.  Man}'  of  At*  ho- 
guages  are  ia  course  of  gradual  exilaclio*  tsd  sawrjc** 
by  the  Hlndee,  as  the  Celtic  dialects  of  cm  t**W 
are  In  progress  of  extinction  by  the  English :  6e  Anocotu 
by  the  French,  and  the  Basque  by  the  Spamis.  ToiaeS^ 
we  have  the  Konkanl,  the  language  of  tat  Octxn;  w 
Tul awa,  or  language  of  the  country  which  taro?riua  ol 
Canara ;  and  the  Malay aliin,  spoken  by  the  Inbsk  « «*  - 
portion  of  coast  lying  below  the  W.  Ghauts,  ai  far  a  up 
Comorin.  _ 
Of  the  languages  of  rude  or  savage  tribe*.  »ach  "  *™ 
rows,  Coolies,  Catties,  Goods,  Coles,  ac,  not  leu  tiw  an? 
may  easily  be  enumerated.   Besides  the  three  dtse  i»an 
ges,  one  of  them,  the  Sanscrit,  as  moth  studied  a»  ' 
In  Europe,  there  are  in  India  eight  languaie*.  csch  syru* 
by  a  numerous  pop ;  twenty  spoken  by  popslojaW  n** 
oust,  but  still  civilized  ;  and  at  least  thirty  spoke*  br  n* 
tribes;  making  in  all  fifty -eight  Irving  i»artts|es- 
simple  fact  may  satisfy  us  at  once  that  all  Indu  newt 
subject  to  one  government,  or  never  even  thuroup.* ul- 
in  large  masses.  To  the  native  language*  new 
must  be  added  the  Persian,  still  as  much  studied,  w*  \ 
more  generally  written,  than  Latin  Is  In  Ktvope;  I 
k\  often  studied,  from  religious  motives,  althoerh  »•*  t. 
ken  ;  the  Portuguese  la  a  good  deal  spoken  on 
of  the  maritime  coast,  especially  by  Ibe  runvcru  » < 
tianlty ;  and  the  English,  which  has  begun  to  wm  «• 
trable  progreaa  fHhtdw^ 

iVtfdhSWK"^ 

livtng  languages  .ilready  en  inner**1 
part  little  else  than  trantUuo*.  * 
from  It   To  Hindoo  litmturr .  ■  a? 

itlon  Is  hardly  known.  Ew-rtW 
-  of  Imagination  to  history,  u  w* 
sea  on  theology,  astronomy,  medicine,  grammars, 
dictionaries.   These  fart*  are  at  once  eridencej^st^ 
and  of  rudeness,  while  they  show  that,  for  0000 jr*" 
vears.  at  least,  native  literature  ha*  made  little  f*"P* 
The  Hindoos  have  been  sal.l  to  be.  at  the  present 
In  the  condition.  In  reference  to  literature,  of  uk  tw 
pean*  of  the  middle  ages ;  who  had  no  books  but »*'-* 
they  Inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  ivtJ^ 
vious  that  they  are  in  n  much  worse  condition,  tsan^ 
as  their  models  are  Incomparably  Inferior.  Tb*  f 
celebrated  works  of  Hindoo  literature  ore  the  Mat- 
■nd  the  Ramnyana ;  the  one  giving  an  account  of  Ihe 
of  the  sons  of  Bharat,  and  the  other  the  tit****** 
ma,  king  of  Ayodhya  or  Oude,  a  supposed  ! 


being  for  the 
rather, 
language,  . 
Is  In  verse,  from 
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Vgefcsjs^  the  "Preserver  of  the  Htaloo  Triad."  The  Kerne 
of  both  U  laid  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  Mr.  Mill's  description  of  the*«  poems,  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
U  not  unjustly  depreciatory:  "These  Actions,"  says  he, 
V are  more  extrnvngant  and  more  unnatural,  not  only  less 
correspondent  with  the  physical  and  moral  lain  of  this 
globe,  but,  in  reality,  leas  Ingenious,  more  monstrous,  with 
less  of  anything  that  can  engage  the  a  flection,  awaken 
sympathy,  or  excite  admiration,  reverence,  or  terror,  than 
the  poems  of  any  other,  even  the  rudest,  people  with  whom 
our  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us  acquainted. 
They  are  excessively  prolix  and  tedious  They  are  often, 
through  long  parages,  trifling  and  childish  to  a  degree 
which  those  acquainted  with  only  European  poetry  can 
hardly  conceive."  {NieUry  of  Brituk  India,  1.,  »M,  4to 
•didon.) 

Sc unet—  The  sciences  In  which  the  Hindoos  have  made 
•ome  progress  are,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  as- 
tronomy. The  flrst  and  second  are  probably  the  only  ones 
In  which,  perhaps,  they  are  entitled  to  lay  any  claim  tn 
originality.  They  arc  probably  the  Inventors  of  the  system 
of  notation,  which  the  Arabs  borrowed  from  them,  and  we 
from  the  Arabs.  It  la  not  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that 
Cke  Hindoos  are  clumsy  arithmeticians  j  and  that,  as  In 
case  of  gunpowder,  certainly  Invented  In  China,  It  b  In 
I  only  tbat  the  art  has  been  perfected. 
In  "geography,  medicine,  botany,  and  the  physical  arten- 
ces  generally,  the  Hindoos,  like  other  Asiatic  nations,  may 
Be  considered  as  profoundly  ignorant.  In  metaplrysieal 
and  ethical  speculations,  more  consonant  tn  the  genius  of 
such  a  people,  they  have  Indulged  to  a  much  greater  degree ; 
and  their  speculations  in  grammar  especially,  if  not  distin- 
guished for  utility,  are  remarkable  for  Ingenuity.  The 
Sanscrit  language,  distinguished  for  the  complexity  and 
variety  of  Its  structure,  has  afforded  an  ample  Aeld  for  such 
discussions.  It  may  be  remarked  dial  It  Is  the  only  one  of 
their  languages  that  Is  subjected  to  rules,  and  that  they 
bare  never  composed  a  grammar  of  any  of  the  living  lan- 
gungea. Geometry  Is  another  science,  the  invention  of 
which  H  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos;  bat  their  earliest  treati- 
ses are  of  Use  7th  century,  1000  years  after  they  had  been 
la  contact  with  the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  and  at  least  fifteen 
Ounturics  after  the  first  knowledge  of  the  science  in  Greece 
Itself  In  astronomy,  the  Hindoos  make  large  claims  to 
antiquity,  reckoning  their  tables  from  the  commencement 
•f  the  Call-yuga,  or  Iron  age  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  3100 
year*  before  Christ  Of  such  an  antiquity,  however,  there 
are  great  doubts  ;  and  the  more  general  opinion  seems  now 
to  be,  that  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindoos  was  either  de- 
rivad  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  or  intermediately  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  middle  age*.  The  coincidence  between  it 
and  the  Greek  astronomy  la,  at  nil  events,  both  remarkable 
aad  suspicious.  Thus,  the  days  of  the  week  are  seven  tn 
number,  and  named  alter  the  seven  planets;  while  they 
follow  la  the  same  order  as  they  do  In  the  Greek.  The 
ecliptic  la  divided,  as  among  the  Greeks,  Into  twelve  signs, 
with  the  same  names,  emblem*,  and  airangemcnt ;  and 
the  signs  are  also  divided  into  30  degrees.  As  these  mat- 
ters are  purely  arbitrary,  they  cannot  but  have  had  the  same 
source.  Two  things  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all  par- 
ties ;  \.r  ,  that  the  Hindoo  astronomy  is  empirical,  and  not 
founded  on  general  principles ;  and  thnt,  among  the  Hin- 
doos, astronomy  has  only  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  as- 
trology, and  never  applied  to  any  tisefal.  practical  ptiqiose ; 
with  the  exception,  and  this  in  a  very  rude  manner,  of 
reckoning  time. 

Jtrti. — The  nrts  In  which  the  Hindoos  have  made  the 
greatest  pmtrrrss  are,  agriculture,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  ar- 
chitecture. The  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  ass.  elephant  hog.  dng. 
sheep,  and  goat  have  been  domesticated,  and  used  by  the 
Hindoo*  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  camel,  probably, 
has  been  equally  long  known  tn  Upper  Hlndostnn.  The 
common  poultry  Is  also  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Hin- 
doos ;  and  Is  supposed,  and  most  likely  with  good  reason, 
to  have  spread  from  them  to  the  W.  world.  The  buffalo 
and  ni  only  ore  used  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  horse 
generally  for  war  or  pleasure,  now  and  then  for  burden ; 
the  elephant  for  pleasure  or  burden ;  the  camel  and  ass. 
with  few  exceptions,  for  burden  only.  With  the  exception 
of  the  horse,  ramel,  sheep,  and  goat,  every  one  of  the  anl- 

Slt  above  enumerated  are  still  found  In  many  parts  of 
lla  In  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  Implements  used 
by  the  Hindoos  are  simple  and  rude,  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  among  poor  occupants,  cultivating  earn  a 
small  paten  of  land  upon  an  uncertain  tenure ;  and  the  pro- 
cess Is  equally  rude.  It  should,  however,  be  observed, 
thnt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  so  much  inferior  to 
>  of  the  8.  part  of  Europe  as  a  native  of  this  country, 
rd  to  the  more  perfect  Implements  and  processes 
of  Engll«h  husbandry,  would  expect  to  find  them.  The 
greatest  exercise  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  Hindoos  in 


agriculture  is  displayed  in  works  of  irrigation;  and  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  tills  when  he  understand* 
that  through  means  of  irrigation  the  produce  of  the  land  is. 
according  to  circumstances,  always  multiplied  never  less 
than  Ave  fold,  and  often  as  much  as  ten.  The  works  for 
this  purpose  consist  of  immense  embankments,  reservoirs 
or  tanks  and  wells.  The  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated mound  of  the  Cavery  In  S.  India  afford  examples 
of  the  first  description  of  works:  reservoirs  or  tanks  are 
sometimes  of  vast  extent,  ami  capable  of  converting  4000 
or  3000  acres  of  what  is  often  a  dreary  desert  of  sand  Into 
productive  corn  fields;  these  are  most  frequent  in  8.  India. 
Wells,  which  are  often  sunk  to  the  depth  of  between  900 
and  300  ft,  afford  the  principal  means  of  irrigation  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  In  a  few 
cases,  there  exist  canals  far  Irrigation  resembling  those 
of  Lombard)-,  but  these  are  of  Mohammedan,  not  Hindoo 
origin. 

The  articles  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos  from  very  early 
times  are,  wheat  barley,  rice,  millet  several  pulses,  the 
sugar  cane,  sesame,  mustard,  the  cocoa,  areca,  and  other 
palms;  cardamoms,  ginger,  black  pepper,  cotton,  the  mul- 
berry, indigo,  nindder,  the  mango,  nnd  the  banana.  From 
the  Mohammedans  they  received  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  ap- 
ple, peach,  and  pear ;  the  pomegranate,  limes,  and  oranges  , 
the  carrot  onion,  and  melon,  with  the  opium  poppy.  From 
Europeans  they  have  received  maixe,  on  Is,  common  pota- 
toes, the  batata  or  sweet  potnio,  the  ground  pulse  or  ara- 
chls,  the  capsicum,  guava,  and  pineapple,  by  way  of  Amer 
lea;  the  shadock,  from  Java;  the  Ikhi,  from  China;  and 
most  of  the  common  pot-herbs,  direct  from  Europe.  The 
sugar-cane  is  mc*t  probably  a  native  of  Hindustan,  and  the 
art  of  manufacturing  coarse  sugar  from  It  Is  traced,  by  the 
etymology  of  the  wold  gmr.  to  Bengal.  The  art  of  grana- 
luting  sugar,  and  separating  it  from  the  molasses,  waa  most 
probably  Introduced  into  India  from  China,  as  the  name  of 
the  commodity,  CAM,  would  seem  to  Imply.  The  art  of 
r.-indvlng  >>r  i  rytolli/.mg  ^itfar,  <li<-  only  nwde  of  refining 
practised  In  the  East,  was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  themselves  appear  to  have  first  practised 
the  art  la  Egypt  0*>  af  the  article,  Mim  (that  Is, 
Ervptian),  would  seem  to  Import. 

The  Hindoos  had  made  n  far  greater  progress  In  the  art 
of  weaving  than  In  any  other.  It  was  confined  to  materials 
which  their  rountry  either  produced  in  great  abundance,  or 
of  great  excellence;  or  of  which,  in  fact  In  ancient  times, 
they  may  be  considered  to  have  possessed  nearly  a  monopo- 
ly, via.,  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of  the  Tlbetlan  goat  With 
the  exception  of  silk,  which  they  had  In  common  with  China, 
India  may  be  considered  as  the  native  country  both  of  the 
material  and  manufacture  of  the  others.  The  cotton  plant 
Is  grown  almost  everywhere,  from  the  8.  extremity  of  India 
up  to  the  valleys  of  the  moat  N.  range  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  It  may  be  traced  from  India  to  every  warm  country  by 
Its  original  Sanscrit  name.  The  quality  and  nature  of  the 
fabric  varies  everywhere  with  the  quality  of  the  plant;  and 
hence  a  vast  variety  of  fabrics,  known  by  the  names  of  the 
districts  producing  the  raw  material :  thus,  the  fine  textures 
known  in  Europe  as  Dacca  muslins,  were  produced  only  la 
that  district  in  which  is  cultivated,  within  narrow  limits, 
a  variety  of  the  plant  with  a  stairfe  remarkable  for  fineness 
and  beauty,  not  found  anywhere  else. 

8Hk  weaving,  like  that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  which  has  been 
practised  from  remote  antiquity  In  India.  In  the  Sanscrit 
language  there  is  a  peculiar  name  for  the  class  of  persons 
exclusively  employed  in  the  feeding  of  silkworms.  The 
variety  of  the  latter  bred  in  India  differs  from  that  of  China 
nnd  Europe ;  and  the  species  of  mulberry  grown  for  the  food 
of  the  worm  is  a  distinct  one  from  that  used  either  tn  Europe 
or  China.  But  as  the  Hindoos  are  much  Inferior  in  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  the  Chinese,  the  silk  fabrics  of  Hlndostan 
have  never  equalled  those  of  China ;  nor  is  the  raw  material, 
even  now,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  though  under  the 
superior  care  and  skill  of  Europeans.  The  Cashmerians, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  shawls  which  bear 
their  names,  are  descended  from  genuine  Hindoos;  and 
though  the  shawl  goat  be  not  a  native  of  their  country,  they 
were  the  nearest  civilized  people  to  the  rude  noun  die  tribes, 
to  whom  It  belonged.  They  naturally,  therefore,  became 
the  manufacturers;  nnd  the  Invention  of  the  shawl  manu- 
facture may,  therefore,  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos. 
From  these  statements  it  wilt  appear  that  the  discoveries 
now  described,  and  the  progress  In  manufacturing  industry 
which  they  imply,  are  rather  owing  to  the  accident  of  post 
lion  than  to  any  superiority  of  skill  and  Ingenuity.  This  Is 
at  once  apparent  by  the  little  skill  which  the  Hindoos  evince 
tn  arts,  where  they  possess  no  superiority  In  the  raw  mate 
rial,  as  in  woollen  textures.  Iron  fabrics,  and  earthenware.  In 
respect  to  which  there  are  few  nations  ruder  and  more  un 
successful.  Orme.  who  Is  followed  by  Mill,  ascribes  the 
superiority  of  the  Hindoos  lu  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics  to  the  peculiar  softness  and  lellcacy  of  the  Hindos 
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hand ;  bat  Ihia  is  a  fancy  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever.  The  Hindoo*,  comparing;  them  with 
other  nation*  in  the  wune  state  of  society,  and  to 
until  comparatively  recent  periodj,  hod  attained 
ble  akill  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  producing  coloun  that  are  both 
brilliant.  Here  also,  howercr.  they  had  aeveral 
i  of  the  tame  nature  as  those  al 
>  of  indigo,  lac,  and 
I  durable  of  nil  known  colouring  materials, 
the  carthamus,  morinda,  turmeric, 
are  also  natives  of  the  country.  Their  dying 
however,  have  always  been,  and  are,  tedious, 
,  and  empirical. 
"Nearly  the  whole  architecture  of  the  Hindoos  which  de- 
serves notice  is  dedicated  to  religion.  The  people  have 
always  lived  in  huts,  and  even  their  chiefs  and  princes  were 
satisfied  with  very  mean  accommodation ;  and  the  only 
palaces  have  been  those  of  the  gods.  But  even  their  tem- 
ples ore  more  distinguished  for  magnitude,  the  substantial 
nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  elaborate  character  of  the 
ornaments,  than  for  beauty,  grandeur,  or  propriety.  Many 
of  the  most  remarkable  consist  of  caves,  or  subterranean 

?rottoes ;  and  the  rest  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  pyramidal 
orm.  One  class  of  religious  monuments  which  makes  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  architecture  of  Christians  and 
Mohammedans,  is  wholly  wanting  among  the  Hindoos — 
those  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  a  circumstance  no 
doubt  arising  from  the  universal  practice  of  burning  the 
corpse,  and  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis. 

Of  a  far  higher  order  is  the  architecture  introduced  into 
India  by  the  Mohammedans,  particularly  since  the  lime  of 
the  Turkish  dynasty,  the  descendants  of  Tlmour.  These 
consist  of  mosques  and  mausoleum*  In  the  style  of  archi 
lecture  introduced  by  the  Arabs  Into  Spain ;  and  are  so 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  chastcness  of  design,  grace  of 
proportion,  and  excellence  of  material  and  workmanship,  as 
to  be  entitled  to  be  compared  with  the  finest  remains  of 
Grociar.  ir  Roman  art.  In  these  Mohammedan  buildings 
while  and  coloured  marble*  arc  largely  employed,  a  male- 
rial  never  seen  in  any  Hindoo  building,  though  very  abun- 
dant In  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  Mohammedan  monuments,  well  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  the  Tajemohal.  Is  situated  near  the  city  of 
Agra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It  Is  a  mausoleum 
occupying,  with  its  gardens,  a  quadrangle  of  forty  acres ;  the 
principal  building,  with  its  domes  and  minarets,  being  almost  I 
wholly  of  white  marble.  This  was  built  by  the  Emperor  | 
Shah-Jehan,  about  two  centuries  ago.  Even  the  palaces 
of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  houses  of  the  omrahs. 
were  built  la  very  superior  style  to  those  of  the  Hindoos  of 
the  same  rank.  In  fact,  the  Mohammedan  architecture  ex- 
hibits unquestionable  evidence  of  superior  science,  taste, 
and  civilization. 

In  useful  architecture,  such  as  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  public  accommodation  for  travellers,  the  Hin- 
doos have  made  very  little  progress,  as  may  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  more  S.  portion  of  India,  which  Moham- 
medan influence  hardly  reached.  The  ancient  Hindoos 
were  unacquainted  with  the  arch,  and  hardly  ever  built  a 
bridge  of  any  sort.  Down  to  the  present  day  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  Dec  can  arc  crossed  on  wooden  floats,  or  in 
basket!*  covered  with  leather.  Now  and  then  a  few  miles 
of  good  rood  lead  to  some  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage, 
J  to  such  places  Inns  for  the  accom- 
•rs,  called  ckeultritt,  arc  not  unircquent- 
ly  met  with.  These  consist  of  bare  walls  and  a  roof,  w  ithout 
food,  furniture,  or  attendance.  Both  these  roads  and  inns 
have  been  constructed  from  religious  motives  only.  In  this 
department  of  architecture  also,  the  Mohammedans  have 
made  considerable  improvements :  the  only  bridges  existing 
la  India  are  of  their  construction ;  and  the  same  thing  may- 
be said  of  public  roads. 

FJtcU  if  British  Rule.—  The  great  body  of  the  Indian 
people  had.  for  six  centuries  before  the  commencement  of 
our  government,  been  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners; 
but  of  foreigners  more  energetic  than  themselves,  and  a  good 
deal  more  civilised.  Upon  a  fair  retrospect  of  what  they 
have  lost  and  gained  by  the  Mohammedan  dominion,  they 
must,  upon  the  whole,  be  considered  as  having  been  con- 
siderable gainers.  The  conquerors  being  Asiatics,  and 
approaching  to  the  native  Inhabitants  In  complexion,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  state  of  civilization,  assimilated  with  the 
latter,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  their  language  and 
customs.  Even  in  matters  of  religion,  where  the  difference 
was  widest,  a  considerable  share  of  toleration  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  Hindoos,  converts  to  Mohammedanism,  and 
mixed  races  were  in  time  admissible  to  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state,  and  not  nnfrequenlly  promoted  to  them.  This 
condition  of  things  was  superseded  by  the  British  rule, 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  having  been  practlcall 
ited  for  a  period  of  " 
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government,  which  it  super***,  h 
may  be  divided  into  three  period* .  the  first  bctar  Oat  vkxt 
intervened  between  the  victory  of  Plsssy  la  1757,  al  tat 
first  effectual  Interference  of  parliament  In  )7M,  kst  as 
practically  enforced  till  1793,  an  interval  of  uunj-tujtm 
This  won  a  period  of  pretty  general  anarch'. ,  i 
by  constant,  or  at  least  frequent,  wars.  Tht 
was  carried  on  upon  the  principles  of  the  MotiMsoete 
system,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be  bottomed  upon  uroiac 
The  taxes  were  levied  with  more  than  aobuuar4e 
rapacity ;  and  the  administration  of  iostk*  foUowel  Of 
Mohammedan  law  with  less  than  Mobus media  afrit 
gence.  The  only  modification  to  aoy  of  these  psitrun 
depended  wholly  on  the  moral  and  Intellectual  chaimi 
of  a  few  public  functionaries.  At  the  sane  tunc  las  «a> 
try  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  a  commercial  noKftty, 
exercised  by  the  government  Itself,  and  the  aim  of  *bn\. 
as  of  all  similar  Institutions,  was  to  obtain  pawcasmafa 
much  as  possible  of  the  produce  of  lbs  country  u  lea  tan 
it  cost,  and  to  sell  it  for  more  than  it  was  worts.  Iicmm 
be  supposed  that  the  British  government  dorini  th*  penai 
in  question  could  possibly  be  prodoeliveof  beaeituJ  rtsaa 
to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country ,  sod  it  certatlj 
produced  none  to  the  parent  country,  wheat  lejoanw  sei 
wasted,  and  whose  commerce  was  not  augmented,  if  »» 
fwsjession  of  India.^  Hnhraew  th»  tsti 

tyT5araef"m?7M°S 

the  greatest  burden  of  the  Indian  people,  was  rsuklaW 
in  petretuity  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tat  lata  V 
ritory.  Regular  courts,  of  Justice  were  lastmtsi  isi  (at 
judicial  and  fiscal  administrations  were  catefa^MJ* 

The"  commercial'  tmmopoly  continued  u^Um  P"^" 
period,  but  it  was  exercised  with  grc»'«  u<"*, 
bcarancc.  except  in  id  far  as  concerned  the  s-ulf-vaJ  in) 
resort  of  British  subject*  to  India,  the  ls«  u*-* ■«« 
were  more  rigorously  carried  into  effect  tsss  no 
meat  never  effectually  Interfered  in  tie  sfcJ"  <  «« 
during  this  period  ;  everything  was  pmmnei » <•  t**i lB 
prosperously.   The  wars  that  were  uunti  an b  imu *t 
the  meantime  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  eastern**?. »» 
raised  the  territorial  debt  to  £30,000,000  riff.rof.  n*1* 
stead  of  reaping  any  direct  advantage  from  'he*  *V* 
tions,  parliament  was  obliged,  on  the  lapse  ofti*  ''J><^* 
exonerate  the  K.  I.  Company  from  a  long  arresi  << 1  L",,B* 
of  about  half  a  million  sterling  a  year,  which  it  wai  «W 
unable  to  pay.   The  entire  advantage  conferred  «p»  ~ 
poople  of  fnt  lia,  during  the  period  now  men  two™ 
itself  Into  the  permanency  of  the  land-tax,  wab 
rations  In  the  administration  of  justice,  sad  free* 
foreign  aggression  and  invasion.  The 
rived  no  benefit  whatever  from 
it,  which  was  but  of  trifling  im 
nry  ;  we  paid  a  monopoly  price  fu*  " T  j ^ 

we  consumed,  and  wore  obliged  to  forego  the  a  boa  a 
paltry  tribute  we  had  bargained  for. 

The  third  and  last  period  commence*  in  1814,  its 
down  to  the  present  time.    In  1814  the  Indian  tria> 
a  groat  measure,  thrown  open  ;  and  in  ItOt  the  la£«*J 
of  monopoly,  and  even  the  company's  commercial  tb*ra£ 
was  finally  put  an  end  to— a  measure  which.  »UB 
drawbacks,  has  been  productive  of  much  adraattr  wmm 
the  people  of  India  and  of  England,  though  B I  FJ" 
degree  to  the  latter.  The  exports  of  India  to  thU  cow 
have  more  than  doubled;  and  the  people  of  Indu 
England  respectively  receive  each  other's  nnslofu*  > 
about  from  a  half  to  n  third  part  of  what  they  c*.  -~ 
under  the  monopoly.   The  Influx  of  European' 
since  1814  has  been  followed  by  a  great  influx  ot  w 
capital ;  and  something  like  a  public  and  mik^'"^.. 
ion  hns  sprung  up  at  the  principal  wau  of  v>a\W_: 
control  the  despotism  of  a  virtually  absolute  P1T" 
This  public  opinion  finds  a  voice  in  a  press  form 
a  rigorous  censorship,  but  now  thrown  op*n- 
employs  itself  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  tlu  , 
ami  the  governed.  In  the  exposure  of  public  too  r\ 
abuse*.   A  system  of  effectual  native  education  m 
said  to  have  begun  in  1814  ;  and  the  native  lnhf '*'jS 
the  principal  town*,  who  before  considered  all  ctiK 
he  comprised  In  Ihe  study  of  the  Persian,  a  foreign  .aw :  * 
or  of  the  Soascrit,  a  dead  one,  hove  betaken  sjsasss- 
wlth  great  ardour  to  tlie  study  of  the  language  ot  » 
querors;  and  have,  la  many  coses,  made  an 
progress  in  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  our  bwg'W 
What  is  wanted  ka  *" 
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bat  a  system  thnt  Ahull  com- 
to  them  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
that  may  pave  the  way  for  their  emancipation  from  the 
gross  prejudices  and  superstitious  observances  by  which 
they  have  been  so  long  enslaved.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  can  be  done  by  instructing  them  in  English. 
It  is  true  that  English  schools  hare  been  extraordinarily 
successful  in  Calcutta  and  other  large  towns ;  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  many  of  the  native*  In  our  language  and  literature 
Is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  rationally  anticipated. 
But  though  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  extend  In- 
struction In  English,  still  we  hnvc  no  idea  that  It  can  ever 
be  diffused  generally  throughout  the  country,  or  be  made  to 
exert  ary  powerful  national  influence.  To  bring  about  the 
regeneration  of  India,  the  better  way,  as  It  appear*  to  us, 
would  l>e  to  have  proper  school  and  other  elementary  books 
com  (riled  In  the  languages  of  the  different  provinces,  and  to 
Introduce  them  into  the  native  school*  and  seminaries. 
This  plan,  though  it  would  not  introduce  the  language  of 
England,  would  do  what  is  of  still  more  Importance ;  it 
would  introduce  the  rudiments  of  European  science  and 
literature,  and  would  apparently  be  the  most  powerful 
means  for  promoting  the  improvement  and  civilization  of 
the  natives  that  it  Is  possible  to  bring  Into  the  field.  (The 
latest  and  most  authentic  information  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion in  India,  may  be  found  In  Mr.  Trevelynn's  excellent 
work  on  that  important  subject.) 

Since  1814  may  also  be  dated  the  abandonment,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enlightened  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns,  of  the  gross  superstition*  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  adoption  of  rational  opinions  In  matters  of 
religion  ;  and  It  may  be  remnrked  as  extraordinary,  that  this 
species  of  conversion  has  been  most  frequent  with  the 
Brahniinlcal  order,  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find  it. 
Commerce,  In  fact,  the  great  engine  by  which  civilization, 
OS  well  as  improved  morals,  have  been  produced  in  Euro|M>, 
has  begun  to  do  Its  work  In  Hindostan  also.  The  value  of 
knowledge  and  of  character  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and 
already  there  may  bo  counted  among  the  merchants  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other  places  where  commerce  is 
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Parser  merchants,  as  faithful  to  their  engagements,  and  of 
»s  strict  probity,  as  any  community  can  boast  of. 

The  disadvantages  of  our  position  for  carrying  on  the 
administration  of  India  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Ours,  In 
the  first  place,  is  not  a  national  government,  nor  is  It  as 
yet  a  government  carried  on  by  conquerors  who  have 
tnade  the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalization  or  amal- 
gamation with  the  party  governed.  Wo  are  aliens  in  blood. 
In  manners,  in  language,  and  in  religion,  carrying  on  the 
administration  of  HJ.OOO.OOO  of  people,  and  exercising  a 
control  over  30,000.000  more,  nt  a  distance  of  1*2,000  miles. 
The  local  government  is  purely  vicarial,  and  the  essential 
administration  rests  with  men  residing  at  a  vast  distance, 
who  never  saw  the  country,  and  who  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  manners  and  institutions.  These  men 
themselves  ore  perpetually  changing,  nnd  look  upon  Indian 
affairs  as  matters  of  very  secondary  importance  to  domestic 
and  European  politics.  The  local  governments,  instead  of 
being  responsible  to  the  parties  whose  administration  they 
conduct,  ore  only  amenable  for  their  acts  to  their  political 
friends  In  Europe,  while  the  affairs  of  India  are  too  complex, 
loo  extensive,  and  too  remote,  to  be  understood  by,  or,  for 
the  most  part,  to  excite  any  Interest  In.  the  people  and  par- 
liament of  England.  In  India,  generally,  the  acts  of  the 
local  government  nrc  secretly  prepared  without  consulting 
or  attempting  to  conciliate  the  parties  for  whom  the  laws 
on  mode. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  British  government 
In  India  is  the  vast  expense  nt  which  It  is  conducted,  and 
the  consequent  weight  of  taxation  to  which  the  people  ore 
:eosarily  subjected.   In  India  there  are  five  loenl  govrm- 
,  and  in  England  two  departments  connected  with  the 
h  ore  paid Ifttml  of  the 


expense  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
j.  Thus  the  salary  of  the  governor  gen- 
times  thnt  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 


while  an  Indian  secretary  is  more  highly  paid  than  on  Eng 
Ilsh  secretary  of  stnte.  There  are  about  1000  civil  officers 
engaged  in  the  Judicial,  magisterial,  nnd  fiscal  administra- 
tion of  India,  every  one  of  whom  costs  the  Indian  people. 
Including  bis  pension  on  retirement,  more  than  n  puisne 
lodge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  cost*  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. As  we  maintain  our  dominion  not  through  the  affec- 
tions and  good  will  of  the  people,  but  partly  through  ihelr 
docility,  and  partly  by  the  sword,  a  vriM  army  of  'JU0.00O 
men  becomes  necessary.  Thirty  thousand  of  these  must  be 
carried  over  the  Atlantic  nnd  Indian  oceans,  and,  mortality 
Included,  are  maintained  at  double  the  expense  of  the  same 


cost  about  three  unit 
Europe. 

It  Is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  large  salaries 
allowed  to  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  In- 
dian government  originate  in  extravagance  merely.  It  may, 
In  fact,  be  doubted  whether  It  be  possible,  on  any  reason- 
able ground,  to  make  any  sensible  diminution  in  their 
amount ;  and  whether  the  excess  that  might  be  deducted 
from  some  departments  should  not  go  to  balance  a  deficiency 
in  others.  The  salaries  of  Europeans  In  India  must  be 
high  ;  jtrrr,  because  of  the  expensive  style  of  living  in  the 
country,  and  the  Immense  number  of  ten  ants  and  retainers 


thnt  a  person  in  any  prominent  situation  must  „ 
second,  because  of  the  many  expenses  attending  the  train- 
ing and  fitting  out  of  a  young  man  for  the  Indian  service. 
Till  one  or  both  of  these  sources  of  expenditure  be  dimin- 
ished, of  which  there  Is  but  little  prospect,  it  Is  Idle  to  talk 
of  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  European  functionaries  la 
India. 

The  greatest  revenue  which  a  colonial  empire  ever  yield 
ed.  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  public  revenue  in  the  world',  that 
of  Britain  and  France  excepted,  is  unequal  to  meet  so  enor- 
mous on  expenditure  ;  and  one  of  the  worst  forms  In  which 
bad  government  can  present  itself,  oppressive  and  grinding 
taxation,  is  the  necessary  consequence.  Nor  Is  it,  perhaps, 
in  the  power  of  the  best  disposed  administration  much  to 
meliorate  this  state  of  things,  so  long  as  government  is  coo- 
ducted  on  the  principles  hitherto  persevered  In.  The  Indian 
revenue  approaches  to  30,000,000,  and,  considering  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people,  as  Indicated  by  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
nnd  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  capital  and  Industry 
In  the  country,  this  is  sold  to  be  equivalent  to  aa  annual 
public  revenue  in  England  of  about  100,000,000;  and  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Indian  revenue  never  dimin- 
ishes, but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  a  perpetual 
war  taxation,  from  which  there  is  no  relief  or  abatement. 
While  India  is  subjected  to  this  amount  of  taxation,  them 
is  reason  to  fear  that  her  prosperity  will  not  moke  any  con- 
ndvonce,  nor  the  people  be  attached,  or  even  ra- 
ta the  dominion  of  strangers,  especially  while  at 
moment  they  are  carefully  excluded  (which  never 
I  to  them  under  any 
nil  r 
ernment. 

But.  without  Inquiring  whether  it  be  possible  materially 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  imposed  on  India,  It  la 
certainly  possible  to  do  whnt  Is  of  equal  Importance,  that 
is.  to  chanre  the  mode  in  which  it  is  assessed.  We  have 
already  given  some  account  of  the  perpetual  settlement 

adopted  under  I  I  Cornwall  is  for  the  assessment  of  the 

land  revenue  in  Bengal  (sec  safe,  p.  349) ;  and.  whatever 
may  have  been  the  defects  of  thnt  settlement,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  it 
has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  But  in  the 
Madras  provinces,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  India,  exclu- 
sive  of  Bengal,  under  our  dominion,  the  land-tax  la  not 
only  oppressively  heavy,  but  n  system  has  been  adopted  In 
regard  to  the  monngement  of  the  land  and  the  assessment 
of  the  tax  that  seems  to  be  wholly  subversive  of  the 
security  of  property,  nnd  to  lie  calculated  only  to  discou- 
rage, or  rather  extinguish.  Industry.  (For  proofs  of  this, 
$rt  Ikdia  (British),  nnd  Madras.)  But  this  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  a  land-tax  :  it  is  an  abuse  discreditable  to  those 
by  whom  the  system  was  originally  recommended,  and 
still  more  discreditable  to  those  ny  whom  it  is  maintained, 
after  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  its  pernicious 
Influence.  The  first  thing  essential  in  India  is  to  establish 
the  security  of  private  property  ;  to  moke  the  occupiers  of 
the  land  feel  that  they  hove  on  interest  in  its  Improve- 
ment ;  and  that  the  produce  obtained  by  superior  industry 
and  Intelligence  will  not  be  wholly  swallowed  up  by 
fiscal  rapacity.  Even  if  we  cared  nothing  for  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  Provt- 


force  in  Europe. 
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by  giving  them  a  permanent  Inte 
ment  of  the  soil,  and  by  making  the 
not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  lengthened  perton. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  demand  In  this  and 
European  countries  for  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  hemp, 
other  staple  products  of  India,  and  her  illimitable 
cities  for  their  production,  they  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
ported only  to  n  comparatively  trifling  extent.  This  is 
ascrlbablc  principally  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
cultivators  in  India,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
land  tenures  ond  the  oppressive  amount  of  the  land-tax, 
and  partly  to  high  discriminating  duties  laid  on  East  India 


the  whole  Indian  army  produce  In  Great  Britain  and  those  Europe 
tiring  pensions  included,   have  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.   But  it 
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the  adoption  of  a  mote  liberal  system  with 
:  to  taxation  In  India,  nnd  of  an  equal  tariff  at  home, 
ed  with  a  little  judicious  encouragement  at  the 
outiet  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  government,  might  provide 
for  aa  indefinite  increase  In  the  culture  of  the  great  articles 
of  Indian  produce  suited  for  the  European  markets.  The 
wonderful  extension  of  the  indiL 

lively  what  may  be  expected  from  a  liberal  course  of 
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continues  Co  be 


part  of 

leased  as  at  present 
an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  the  investment  of  British  capital 
m  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  by  the  native  cultivator,  and  la,  in  fact,  destructive 
alike  of  the  means  and  the  hope  of  improvement. 

One  advantage  the  people  of  India  certainly  derive  from 
British  rule,  which  they  never  enjoyed,  at  least  to  the 
tame  extent,  before— freedom  from  civil  war,  and  from 
foreign  aggression  and  Invasion.  But  it  must,  at  the  saute 
time,  be  acknowledged,  that  these  benefits  have  Keen 
purchased  at  no  Inconsiderable  price — the  suppremion  of 
ail  competition  and  emulation  between  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  the  entire  sacrilke  of  national  indepen- 
dence, accompanied  with  an  utter  hopelessness  of  those 
successful  insurrections  by  which  other  Asiatic  people  rid 
themselves  of  tyranny,  and  procure,  at  least,  a  momentary 
melioration  of  their  condition.  What  probability,  it  may 
be  naked,  is  there  of  the  stability  nnd  permanence  of  our 
dominion  t  This  is  a  question  more  easily  put  than  an* 
ewcred.  No  people  under  the  same  circumstances  ever 
possessed  such  an  empire  before,  or  any  thing  resembling 
it;  aad  we  have,  therefore,  no  precedent  to  guide  as  ia 
attempting  a  reply.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  stating,  that  India  appears  to  be  unassailable,  except 
by  a  nation  that  has  the  command  of  the  sea.  Her  land 
frontier  is  fenced  by  impassable  mount*! 


u  man  tne  superior  power  01  foreign  lops 
nd  as  to  danger  from  internal  insurrection, 
best  security  against  it  in  the  singular  docility 
k  their  want  of  nationality  or  patriotism,  th 


army  without  great  difficulty 
If  we  volun tardy  cr 

India,  and  advance  into  Central  Asia,  we  mav  meet 
Russian  troops  on  ground  congenial  to  them ;  and  if  so, 
the  prestige  that  has  hitherto  attached  to  our  arms  in  the 
East  will  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  being  dissipated.  But 
ao  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  within  the  proper  limits 
of  India,  and  preserve  our  superiority  at  sen,  we  have 
little  to  fear  from  foreign  aggression.  An  attack  by  Asiatic 
powers  ia  out  of  the  question  ;  nnd  the  danger  of  French 
aad  Russian  invasion  is  far  more  chimerical  than  real. 
Our  superior  national  resources,  commercial  enterprise, 
and  naval  power,  gave  us  our  Indian  empire,  and  maintain 
our  supremacy  over  It.  Any  nation  that  should  deprive  us 
of  these  might  possess  Itself  of  India  without  any  extraordi- 
nary difficulty ;  for  in  the  hour  of  need  the  natives  would 
not  certainly  render  us  any  effectual  support.  But,  In  so 
far  as  can  be  surmised  at  present,  we  have  nothing  to 
from  the  superior  power  of  foreign  foes  or 

we 
of 
their 
i  which  exist 

ad  their  incapacity  of  combination  for  anv 
Our  greatest  danger  arises  fhen  our  ad- 
Inio  Central  Asia,  from  the  vast  expenditure  of 
•  government,  the  frequency  of  our  wars, 
i  taxation  to  which  these  lead,  a 
but  engender  a  discontent  aad  disaffection,  the  results  of 
which  no  one  can  nt  present  fore  tel. 

Bvdily  and  iuUUtetual  nufoanasaU.— The  Hindoos,  as 
alroady  atntrd,  constitute  six  sevenths  of  the  population  of 
Hindostan ;  but  the  remaining  inhabitants,  though  the 
stocks  were  in  many  cases  originally  different,  are  now  so 
much  assimilated  with  them  through  a  mixture  of  blood, 
and  tbe  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  that  for 
our  present  purpose  the  whole  population  may  be  consi- 
dered under  one  head.  Ia  point  of  race,  the  Hindoos  have 
been  regarded  by  naturalists  as  belonging  to  what  they 
Call  the  Caucasian,  and  even  to  the  same  family  of  that 
race  as  the  white  man  of  Europe !  But  this  is  a  fantastical 
nockm,  for  which  there  is  hardly  even  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation.  The  only  three  points  in  which 
any  analogy  has  been  discovered  between  the  Hindoo  and 
European  are  the  oval  form  of  tbe  face,  the  shape  of  the 
bead,  and  traces  of  a  certain  community  of  language.  In 
every  other  respect  the  points  of  contrast  are  incomparably 
more  decisive  than  those  of  resemblance.  Tbe  European 
Is  white,  the  Hindoo  black.  Tbe  European  (and  his  is 
tbe  only  race  that  is  so  distinguished)  has  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  from  flaxen  to  black,  and 
great  variety  ia  the  colour  of  the  eye,  from  light  blue  or 
np  to  dark  brown :  with  the  Hindoo,  the  colour  of  tbe 
is  ever  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  a 


a 


la  taller  than  the 


ic  persevering.   Even  in  the  rudest 
the  European  has  exhibited  i  trmnc 


robust,  j 
of  rivilis 

perseverance,  and  enterprise,  which  ntnktae}-,  contrast 
with  the  feeble,  alow,  and  irresolute  chancer  at  tbe 
Hindoo.  Ia  the  performance  of  ordinary  labou  .Lam 
employments  where  there  are  means  for  drawlcx  a  juart 
comparison,  tbe  labourof  ear  Englishman  is  eaua-  a  that 

"the  work  of  one  English  M*axaTaa4  ^roe 
of  sepoys  would  not.  In  any  case,  supply  the 
place  of  a  single  battalion  of  Europeans.  There  is  art* 
doubt  but  that  an  equal  inferiority  would  have  been  tae 
result  of  a  trial  of  strength  w  ith  a  Roman  legion  at  a 
Greek  phalanx.  When  the  skill  required  to  any  paruc-iat 
employment  rises  la  amount,  and  the  European 
to  avail  himself  of  improved  tools  which  tl 
either  cannot  or  will  not  use,  the  disparity 
greater:  thus;— A  master  shipwright,  or  a  m n—  car- 
penter, in  India,  finds  it  as  cheap  to  employ  a  aang> 
European  at  X£  per  month  as  eight  Hindoos  at  tbe  subs 
amount  of  wages!  In  physical  force  and  contanaity  of 
labour  the  Hindoo  i*  unquestionably  not  only  below  the 
European,  but  below  the  Arab,  tbe  Persian,  aad,  above 
all,  the  Chinese.  When,  therefore,  we  bear  of  tbe  pries 
of  labour  being  low  in  India,  we  must  confine  it  to  Ok 
roughest  nnd  rudest  kind,  viz.  rural  labour ;  and  even  thta 
it  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  Looking  at  the 
quantity  of  labour  performed,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  ft 
is  executed,  the  rate  of  Indian  w  ages  is  high ;  and  M  b 
oaly  the  nominal  rate 
by  time,  that  is  low. 

•  tea 


In  one  physical  quality 
iween  the  Hindoo  and 


climate,  for  the  quality  supi 
peculiar  to  the  Hindoo  frame  Is 
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of  every 


climate;  even  Creole 


very  first  generation,  are  distinguished  by  it." 
bilrty  in  the  animal  fibre  baa  been  supposed,  by  some 
observers,  to  be  accompanied  with  great  seuutMiity  aad 
acutencss  in  the  organs  of  scow,  ewjiernog  upon  the 
Hindoo  a  remarkable  advantage  in  some  of  tbe  nicest  of  lbs) 
manual  arts.  But  there  ia  no  trath  ia  this  hy  puthe*ia.  any 
more  than  there  would  be  in  im&g-amg,  contrary  to  all 
experience,  that  the  nicer  and  more  pliant  fingers  of  a 
woman  confer  upon  her  an  advantage  in  skilled  labour 
over  a  man.  In  the  nicer  processes  of  ntechanK  an.  tabu 
aoon  gives  to  the  rigid  hand  of  the  European  arnaaa  a 
nicety  of  touch  and  a  dexterity  of  execution  which  as 
Hindoo  has  ever  yet  attained:  in  general,  the  Hit) its 
[xjmrw  more  agility  than  the  Europeans,  and  their  nimile- 
tiea*  is  assisted  by  the  lightness  of  their  pacaosta.  Taay 
are,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  best  runners,  tbe  bast 
wrestlers,  and  tbe  beat  climbers,  of  Asia.  Ia  these  rc- 
spects  tbe  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Chinese,  are  not  to  bt 
compared  with  them.   Hence  it  follows  that,  aa  irtmq 


In  this 

Philippine  Islands  are  so  preferable  tot 
they  can  be  obtained,  they  are  always 
total  exclusion  of  the  Hindoos.   A  Hindoo  i 
to  any  personal  exertion  for  a  great  length  of 
producing  failure  or  exhaustion.    Even  ia 
try'  and  climate  tbe  sepoys  have  been  beaten  by 
troops,  In  a  long  succession  of  farced  marches. 

Among  the  Hindoo  nations,  though  tbe  coxttm 
of  their  physical  and  intellectual  character  are 
well  preserved,  much  variety  exists ; — more, 
than  among  tbe  nations  of  Europe.  This  variety  baa 
ascribed  to  difference  of  latitude  and  climate,  and  to  dbeer 
sity  of  aliment:  It  has  been  affirmed.,  that  the  iuLibs  of 
the  south,  whose  chief  aliment  is  rice,  are  smaller  aad 
feebler  than  those  of  the  north,  whose  chief  bread  con  ■ 
wheat  and  millet.  Experience  shows  that  this  opmiea  a 
without  any  foundation.  Tbe  smallest  aad  tbe  fr<-hJ*i 
family  of  Hindoos  are  the  natives  of  Bengal,  w  hose  locajja; 
is  between  tbe  Slat  and  26th  deg.  N.  Int. :  those  bviaf  t 
dozen  degrees  farther  south,  and  upon  the  name  xegruns 
ailment,  are  taller,  more  robust,  energetic,  and  hardy.  Tht 
natives  of  the  table  land  whose  vegetable  aliment  »  eeiiacr 
rice  nor  wheat,  are  equal  but  not  superior  to  tbe  tnaaav 


tants  of  the  Cams  tic,  or  of  the  low  damp  coast  of  Valafat 
The  tallest  aad  most  robust,  but  not  the  most  active  at 
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:  which  has  the  moat  material  Influence  in  India ;  It 
1  be  «aid,  that  In  H  In  do* tan  generally  there  la  a  wider 
distinction  In  physical  development  between  the  claeaea  in 
eaay  circumstances  and  the  poor,  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  Hindoo*  of  the  upper  nnd  more  distinguished  ci asset, 
are  almost  invariably  larger,  stouter,  and  handsomer  than 
the  poor  and  (It-traded  c  hisses.  The  Boost  inattentive 
observer  cannot  fall  to  notice  the  superiority  of  the  military, 
mercantile,  and  above  all  tho  sacerdotal  classes  over  the 
common  labouring  pop.  The  sepoys  of  the  army  of 
Bengal,  who  are  a  selection  from  the  numerous  yeomanry 
of  the  northern  and  central  provinces,  though  very  inferior 
In  strength  and  energy,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  stature 
and  personal  appearance  to  the  common  run  of  European 
troops;  and  even  in  the  street*  of  Calcutta,  a  stranger 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  disparity  in  the  appear 
of  the  well-fed  merchant,  or  broker,  and  the  squalid 
* mrer  or  artisan.  The  mountaineers,  and 
ly  all  the  sc  ml- barbarous  tribes,  are  short,  ema- 
'  ill  1. 1, .kmc  particularly  those  who  gain  their 


elated,  and  ill  looking,  particularly  those  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  the  chase,  or  by  collecting  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  forests,  such  as  honey,  wax,  and  drugs. 
Where  slaves  are  few  In  number,  and  this  is  the  case  in 


von  a  level  wit 
>t  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  Where,  however, 
tbey  are  numerous,  and  whole  tribes  are  in  a  servile  state, 
tbey  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Community  by  their  ugliness,  small  stature,  and  feeble 
frame.  As  n  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  whatever 
ho  the  elimate,  and  whatever  the  general  aliment,  that 
wherever  the  price  of  labour  Is  low,  and  the  people  con- 
sequently compelled  by  necessity  to  live  upon  the  lowest 
description  of  food,  or  upon  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
Of  a  better  description  that  will  support  life,  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhab.  are  the  moat  degraded  In  body,  as  well 
as  in  mind. 

It  is  a  popular  but  erroneous  notion  that  the  Hindoos 
live  almost  entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet :  such  a  fact  would 
he  inconsistent  with  the  physical  nature  of  man,  who,  in 
reality,  is  omnivorous.  The  most  fastidious  of  the  Hindoos 
In  point  of  diet  are  great  eaters  of  milk  and  butter;  fish  is 
•I  so  extensively  used  near  all  the  sea -coasts,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  principal  rivers;  and  none  of  the  people  of 
India  hold  this  description  of  food  as  abominable,  except 
the  inhab.  of  the  remote  interior,  who  have  no  means  of 
procuring  it-  Even  flesh,  however  capricious  in  the  selec- 
tion, is  occasionally  eaten  by  Uie  greater  portion  of  the 
Hindoo  people,  *n*£  ta  th^w»»^  of  means,  rather  than 

k^of^o^ean.lTtreUeVen^"ar  SIS,  itlSS  mny 
eat  the  limb  of  a  dog. 

Upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  Hindoos, 
U  very  few  words  will  suffice  the  more  educated  classes, 
•ad  it  is  from  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  these 
only  that  any  t'mr  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  may  be  pro- 
nounced without  hesitation  to  be  a  shrewd,  wary,  and 
acute  people.  Subtlety,  perhaps,  more  than  strength,  is 
the  prominent  character  of  their  intellect.  Good  imitators, 
they  have  hitherto  discovered  no  original  powers  of  inven- 
tion. Tbey  have  little  imagination,  for  tho  poor  distein 
pered  dreams  of  their  theology  and  literature  are  not  enti- 
tled to  this  name.  In  practical  good  sense  they  are  deci- 
dedly below  the  Chinese.  In  vigour  and  manliness  of 
mind,  they  are  below  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  those 
Mohammedan  nations  of  Tartary  who  sent  forth  the  men 
that  Invaded  and  conquered  them.  We  make  no  com- 
parison with  European  nations,  because  the  contrast  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  any  parallel.  The  departments  of  indus- 
try, in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  appear  to  most 
advantage,  and  for  which  they  aeem  best  luted,  are  the 
administration  of  justice  and  tininces,  and  such  branches 
Of  trade  as  do  not  imply  the  possession  of  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  bold  enterprise.  Orme's  account  of  their 
character  in  this  respect  is  strictly  Just  "  They  are,"  he 
soa  •«,  ■  the  acutest  buyers  and  sellers  In  the  world,  and 
preserve  through  all  their  bargains  a  degree  of  calmness 
which  bafBcs  all  the  arts  that  can  be  opposed  against  it" 
The  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  Is  the  growth  of 
bably  many  thousand  years  of  anarchy  and  oppression, 
ich  a  condition  of  society  produces  no  demand  for  can- 
dour, integrity,  or  ingenuousness ;  and  among  the  Hindoos 
these  qualities  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Rapacity,  vio- 
lence, frand,  and  injustice  characterized  the  native  rulers ; 
and  the  usual  weapons  of  defence,  vii_  fab* 
chicane  and  deceit  have  consequently 

Integrity  may  be  said  to'have  been  at  a** 
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state  of  things,  such  a  simpleton  as  an  honest  man  won  d 
have  become  the  inevitable  prey  of  a  host  of  knaves,  and 
would  have  been  laughed  at  and  despised.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Hindoos  seldom  ■peak  the  whole 
truth  without  some  mental  reservation.  Judicial  perjury 
is  practised  in  Hindustan  perhaps  on  a  wider  scale  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  courts  of  justice 
have  been  blamed  for  encouraging  the  crime,  and  probably, 
to  a  certain  extent  they  do  an ;  but  upon  the  whole,  they 
can  only  be  looked  upon  simply  as  an  arena  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  vice  upon  a  great  scale.  Falsehood  and 
equivocation  are  inseparable  from  such  a  condition  of 
society  as  that  of  H tod os tan,  and  have  characterised  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoos  from  the  era  when  Europeans 
first  acquired  any  authentic  information  respecting  tbem. 
The  description  which  Bernier,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
of  travellers,  has  given  of  the  Hindoos  under  Aurungxebe, 


article  of  traffic  ;  adding, 
on  the  subject  of  oaths,  that  even  If  a  form  the  most  Und- 
ine on  the  consciences  of  men  were  established,  there 
would  be  found  few  Hindoo  consciences  to  be  bound  by  It 
With  singular  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  military 
classes,  timidity,  and*  even  pusillaaimity,  characterize  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Hindoo  pop.  This  opposes  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  their  good  government  The  great 
body  of  the  people  have  neither  the  spirit  nor  courage  to 
defend  themselves  or  their  property,  or  to  resist  oppression 
la  a  straightforward  manner,  and  consequently  they  he- 
come  easy  victims  to  every  possessor  of  power,  by  whatever 
means  obtained.  The  Arab,  the  Persian,  the  Chinese,  aad 
the  Malay  knows  how  to  defend  himself  from  insult  and 
robbery,  by  some  means  or  other,  however  rude;  but  the 
Hindoo  puts  up  with  oppression  without  directly  resenting 
it,  aad,  like  the  weaker  animals  that  are  the  natural  prey 
of  the  stronger  and  more  ferocious,  trusts  to  artifice  and 
cunning  for  his  defence. 

This  view  of  the  Hindoo  character  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  wrangling  and  litigious  disposition  among  them- 
selves. Tbey  brawl  and  scold  with  infinite  animation,  but 
rarely  come  to  Mows.  A  very  frequent  mode  of  settling,  or 
at  least  prosecuting  family  feuds,  is  an  action  or  suit  at  law. 

Among  the  bettor  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may  be  reck- 
oned frugality,  patience,  docility,  and  even  industry'  But 
the  first  of  these  virtues  makes,  In  many  cases,  too  near  an 
approach  to  avarice.  This  is  a  quality  of  the  Hindoo  char 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain.  The  usual  ef- 
€  bnd  government  by  rendering  property  insecure,  fci 
ike  the  people  prodigal,  and  if  not  indifferent  to  pos- 


opposito  effects  have  been  the  result  among  the  Hindoos. 
Mr.  Orme,  endeavouring  lo  account  for  It,  says,  "Slavery 
has  sharpened  the  natural  fineness  of  ail  the  spirits  of  Asia. 
From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  preserving,  the  Gentoos  are  Indefatigable  in  business, 
and  masters  of  the  most  exquisite  dissimulation  In  all  af- 
fairs of  interest"  This  states  the  fact  very  correctly,  but 
leaves  the  cause  wholly  unaccounted  for  ;  for  undoubtedly 
slavery  has  produced  no  such  effect  on  the  Arabs,  the 
Turks,  the  Persians,  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  India  The  docility,  too,  of  the  Hindoos  is  very 
much  akin  to  passiveneas ;  they  are  almost  as  easily  train- 
ed to  submit  to  oppression  and  rapacity,  as  to  endeavour  to 
improve  and  amend  their  condition.  (For  further  details, 
sec  Ixdia  (British),  and  the  arts,  Beisual,  Bomb  a  v.  Ma- 
dras, ike.) 

HINDS,  county,  Miss.  Situated  a  little  S.W.  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  state,  and  contains  875  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.W. 
by  Big  Black  river,  8.E.  by  Pearl  river,  and  drained  by  their 
branches.  It  contained  in  1840,  17,595  neat  entile,  3439 
sheep,  40,290  swine ;  and  produced  650,500  bushels  of  In- 
dian com.  ■-'460  of  oats,  72.725  of  potatoes,  50.000  pounds  of 
rice,  9,91 1,800  of  cotton.  It  had  twenty-six  stores,  fifty-four 
grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills,  five  printing-offices,  six  weekly 
newspapers  ;  one  college,  45  student*,  three  academics,  90 
students,  eighteen  schools,  301  scholars.  Pop.:  whites, 
15778 ;  slaves,  12,275 ;  free  coloured,  45 ;  total,  1«M»&  Cap- 
ital. Raymond. 

HINE8BURG.  p.  t,  Chlttonden  co.,  Vt,  42  m.  If.* 
pelier,  500  W.   Chartered  in  1708.    Watered  by 
nvcr.  and  Lewis  creek.    It  contains  three  churehc 


.  one  grist  mill,  . 
one  distillery  ;  one  academy,  103  stu- 
495  scholars.   Pop.  10W2. 
HINESVII.LE.  p.  v,  capital  of  Liberty  «k.  Go.,  190  m. 
8.E.  M^lcdgevU^.700  W.    Situated  on  th^ptoc^land*,  41 
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HINGHAM. 

BINGHAM,  p.  t,  Plymouth  co.,  Mas*.,  IS  m.  8.E.  Boa 
ton,  455  W.  Incorporated  in  1635.  Bounded  N.  by  Boston 
Bay.  It  contains  rive  churches,  three  Congregational,  a 
Baptist  and  a  Universalis!.  One  of  the  Congregational 
churches  was  erected  In  1660,  and  is  still  a 
building.   It  has  a  bank,  an  insurance  office  and  a  sai 


HOLDERNESS. 


bank,  two  academies,  and  abo< 
in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 


ty  newspaper ;  one  academy,  88  students,  twelve  schools, 
859  scholars.    Pop.  356s. 

HINSDALE,  p.  t,  Cheshire,  co.,  N.  H.,  71  m.  S.W.  by 
W.  Concord,  419  W.  Incorporated  in  1753.  Bounded  W. 
by  Connecticut  river.  Watered  by  Ashuelot  river  and  lu 
branchee.  A  bridge  crosses  Connecticut  river  to  Brattle- 
bom,  Vt.  Iran  ore  is  found.  It  contains  three  churches,  a 
Congregational,  Baptist  and  Universalis!,  two  stores,  one 
furnace,  one  forge,  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory, 
one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills  ;  eight  schools,  307  scholars. 
Pop.  1141. 

lltxsnALi,  p.  t.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  131  in.  W.  Boston, 
385  VV.  It  is  adapted  to  grazing,  and  produces  a  great 
amount  of  wool.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist  and  Baptist,  two  woollen- factories,  one 
grist-mill,  Ave  saw  mills,  two  tanneries;  six  schools,  227 
scholars.   Pop.  955. 

HufsoALB,  p.  t.,  Cattaraugus  co..  N.  Y  ,  987  m.  W.8.W. 
Albany,  313  W.  Organized  in  1830  Watered  by  Ischua 
and  Oil  creeks.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal,  passes  through 
It  It  contains  two  churches,  an  academy,  six  stores,  two 
grist-mills,  fifteen  saw-mills,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery ; 
sixteen  schools,  563  scholars.   Pop.  1937. 

HIRAM,  p.  t,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  79  m.  W.8.W.  Augusta, 
555  W.   Incorporated  In  1807.    Watered  by  Baco  river. 

three  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist  mills, 
I ;  fifteen  schools,  535  scholars.  Pop.  1233. 
co.,  O.,  154  m.  NJL  Cofu 
330  scholars.  Pop.  1080. 
a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and 
ium  for  the  linen  manufactures  of  that 
.,  u»i>.  elrc.,  on  the  Bober,  near  the  Riescngebirge,  25 
in  8.W.  Lregnllx.  Pop.  (1838)  7000.  It  Is  fortified  and 
well  built ;  has  four  suburbs,  five  churches,  one  of  which 
Is  Protestant;  a  gymnasium,  deaf  and  dumb  and  orphan 
asylums  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  council,  and  superior  courts 
for  the  circle.  Fine  lawn  Is  woven  in  the  neighbourhood, 
In  which  there  ore  also  many  sugar  refineries,  bleaching 
establishments,  and  paper-mills.  Its  manufactures  are, 
however,  snid  to  have  fallen  off  very  much  since  the  middle 
of  last  century.    Wnrmbrunn,  the  most  celebrated  water- 

a -place  of  Silesia,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  this  town. 
rr ghaut ;  Murray' t  Handb.) 

H1RSCHFELD,  or  HERSFELD,  a  town  of  Hease-Cas- 
scl,  prov.  Fulda,  cap.  distr.  and  principality  of  the  same 
r- ne,  on  the  Fulda,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
•e,  39  m.  8.8.E.  Cassel.  Pop.  6450.  It  is  walled  and 
wu  two  churches,  a  hospital,  an  orphnn  asylum,  numerous 
other  charities,  and  the  best  conducted  Calvinfait  college  in 
the  electorate.  It  has  also  some  woollen-cloth  factories, 
tanneries,  fee. 

lirrcilIN,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  bund.  Hitchin  and  Pirton,  31  m.  N  by  W.  Lon- 
don,  and  13*  m.  N.W.  Hertford.  Area  of  par.,  6150  acres ; 
pop.  of  do.,  In  1831,  5311.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  steep  hill  belonging  to  the  Chlltern  range,  and  consists  of 
several  streets.  Irregularly  laid  out,  and  lined  with  old  but 
well-built  houses.  The  church,  in  the  ornamental  Gothic 
style,  has  a  low  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  and 
a  8.  porch,  a  fine  specimen  of  Tudor  architecture :  the  in- 
terior, which  if  richly  ornamented,  contains  a  curious  font, 
and  many  splendid  monuments.  There  arc  three  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  two  endowed  schools,  with  70.  two 

n  infant  school, 
of  Hitchin,  which  In 
the  Hth,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  was  a  large  wool-staple, 
Is  now  chiefly  confined  to  mealing  and  malting,  its  markets 
being  well  attended  and  abundantly  supplied  with  grain. 
Straw-plaiting  employs  many  hands;  and  there  Is  a  silk- 
mill. 

The  town  Is  divided  into  three  wards,  each  govern- 
ed by  two  constables  and  two  headborougha,  appointed  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  coun- 
ty magistrates  every  Tuesday,  the  market  day.  Fairs, 
Easter  and  Whit  Tuesday,  for  sheep  and  pedlary. 

HIWASSEE,  river,  Ga.,  rises  In  Union  co.,  and  flows 
N.W  into  Tennessee  river  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  Hamilton 
county. 

HOANG-HO,  or  YELLOW  RIVER.    See  Crim. 
HOBOKEN,  p.  v.,  Bergen  t,  Hudson  co,  N.  J.,  60  m. 
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Upper  Danube,  on  tl 
Augsburg,  and  2  m.  1 
ed  here  on  the  13th 


N.E.  Trenton.  226  W.  Situated  on  the  W.bsak  or  Bti 
son  river,  opposite  to  New-York,  with  which  It  U  ussee 
ed  by  steam  ferries  It  contains  an  Episcopal  casus,  fan 
or  fifty  dwellings,  and  several  public  bouses,  hasten 
tiful  grounds,  called  the  £V»>u«  FitUt,  handKat*  Iti,' 
out  and  finely  ornamented,  and  it  is  much  ressra  ton 
the  city. 

a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  drttfat 
the  N.side  of  the  Danube.  S  *  V« 
W.  Blenheim.  The  great  nturjru 
ed  here  oo  the  13th  Aug.  1704.  by  the  Eagbah  sad  lap 
ejista  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Print*  £aje» 
over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  is  called  by  the  Fred 
and  Germans  the  battle  of  liochsttdt :  w«  call  it  the  msH 
of  Blenheim.    See  Hlexhiim 

HOCKHOCKING,  river,  O.,  rises  in  Fairfield  c&,sa 
flowing  S.E.,  80  m.  enters  Ohio  river  at  Troy,  fin  ton 
Marietta.  It  Is  deep  and  boa  table  for  its  quantity  flf  sttr, 
but  narrow,  not  exceeding  fifty  yards  in  bresta-  Nev  a 
source,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Lancaster,  it  has  a  rotnutk  mksx 
of  40  ft  perpendicular,  which  affords  a  good  water  jsm. 

HOCKING,  county,  O.  Situated  towardi  tk  $t  M 
of  the  state,  and  contains  433  sq.  m.  WitH  by  Hitter, 
river,  and  Raccoon  and  Salt  creeks.  It  costaned  u  itt 
8931  neat  cattle,  13353  sheep,  13,043  swia* ,  sad  jniv* 
100,130  bushels  of  wheat,  4303  of  rye,  lt..*s  of  lata 
corn.  9578  of  buckwheat  37,374  of  oats,  USli  ot'p&w* 
317,680  pounds  of  tobacco,  155^33  of  sugar.  It  had  tits- 
teen  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  one  flouring -tail!,  surratca* 
nine  saw-mills,  four  tanneries,  one  distillery,  <*  pretsf 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper ;  fifteen  schools,  41e ahsiinv 
Pop.  9741.   Capital,  Logan. 

Hocuno,  L  Fairfield  co.  O.  It  contains  tar  sOUen  « 
Lancaster  and  Hamburg.   Pop.  3137. 

HODGDON,  p.  t,  Aroostook  co..  Me..  332  n  III  A* 
gusta,  797  W.  incorporated  in  1833.  Itcoauiaicwam 
one  flouring  null,  one  grist-mill,  one  s»w-avaj;ais*** 
396  scholars.  Pop.  665.  - 
HOF.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  clre.  Upper  FWaoiioM 
a  dlstr.,  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  N.E.  Balm*  IV  »  * 
led,  and  has  two  suburbs,  a  gymnwum  » viim ' 


several  charitable  10 
of  muslins  and  other  co*a 
an  extensive  scale  ;  and  of  cotton  yim. 
leather,  paper,  colours,  etc.    It  has  taesssssl  fiia  wa 

mines  and  marble  quarries  are  wrought »  *  w-attT  

HOGUE,  or  HAGUE  (CAP  DE  W),iW^«f 
headland  of  France,  on  the  English  chtur  it"" 
extremity  of  the  dep.  la  Mancbe,  16  m  VT.  b>  V  <■  "urflar* 
Ut  490  43*  33"  N.,  long.  P  45'  15"  W.  Th*  a*  •  » 
mous  In  naval  history,  from  the  great  batik W * 
adjacent  seas  on  the  19th.  90th.  and  2W  of  *«F  'K» 
tween  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  * 
mlral  Ruasel,  and  the  French  under  Toumbc  T*  «»» 
who  were  superior  in  force,  gained  s  dean*  nnrj. 
about  twenty  of  the  French  ships,  Includbj  uu 
admiral,  were  taken  or  destroyed 
be  considered  as  the  a?ra  of  the  naval  prep 
England  over  France.  ,  ... 

HOHENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  cire-  isv  •  <-» 
E.  Munich.   Near  this  village  took  place,  on  an ( * « 
cember,  1800,  one  of  the  greatest  coafhets  of  tit  n 
Uonary  war,  between  a  French  and  Bsvarisc  srnj. 
Moreau  and  the  Austrian*  under  the  arrbduke 
former  gained  a  complete  victory.  Be«oe> 
wounded,  the  Austria ns  lost  10. 
of  cannon.   Campbell's  noble 
has  rendered  the  name  at  least  of  this 
Englishmen.  ,  p^i-j  a 

HOLBEACH,  a  market  town  and  par  of 
Lincoln,  wap.  Elloe,  parts  of  Holland,  37  nv  ^  ' 
coin,  and  89  m.  N.  London.   Area  of  par,  aw* 

,i  tasted  on  the  ws«» 


Thie  tsftew-  * 
naval  oreposderua 


ode,  entitled  H*^,*~, 


Le^  el,  between  the  Glen  and  the  Nen,  and  »>ou^*'l!( 
the  sea,  is  old  and  badly  built  The  churrh  *  M  J' 
a  tower  surmounted  by  a  l<ht  «ar* 


in  1831,  389a   The  town, 


free' school,  and  a  hospital  te^r^'a 
the  only  other  public  buildinge.  Holbesch 

and  Oct.  11. 
H OLDEN,  ^  t.,  Worcester  co.,  Mas 


48  m.  W. 

405  W.  Incorporated  In  1740.  Wstered  by  k* 
Nashua  and  Blackstone  rivers.  It  contaiai '« 


four  cotton  factories  with  5700  spindles,  three  p* 
ten  saw-mills ;  twelve  schools.  537  scholars-  rop.  (g 
m^i^ERNESS,  p.  t,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.»  ■ --^ 
9W.  Chartered  In  1751.  BonD0>d  >Vbyi 
river,  E.  by  Squam  lake,  which  *r**$£Z 
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HOLLAND. 


one  woollen-fkttory,  three  grift-mill*,  seven  sawmills, 
two  paper  nulls ;  seventeen  schools,  665  scholars.  Pop. 

MM, 

HOLLAND,  or  The  Nkthirlands,  comprising  the  ter- 
ritories f.irmerly  included  within  the  Skviw  United  Pko- 
TlMcls,  now  m  secondary  European  kingdom,  but  which. 
In  the  17th  mad  18th  centuries,  wu  an  independent  repub- 
lic, raised  by  the  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise  of  its 
Inhabitants  to  the  first  rank  as  a  commercial  and  maritime 
power.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  (exclusive  of  Dutch 
Limbing  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in  N.VV.  Europe,  between 
lat  5P  ir  and  530  30-      and  long.  3°  &  and  7°  19/  E. ; 


having  E.  Hanover  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  8.  Belgium,  and 
W.  and  N.  the  North  sea.  Length,  N.E.  to  SAW,  about 
200  in.;  average  breadth  about  05  m.  The  W.  half  of 
Liraburg,  which  belongs  to  Holland,  joins  the  above  terri- 
tory on  the  8.E.,  and  Is  enclosed  by  Belgium  W.  and  iv. 
and  Rhenish  Prussia  E.  That  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  which  belongs  to  Holland  is  situated  between 
lat.  40°  98*  and  50°  17  N  ,  and  long.  5°  45'  and  &>  30'  E. : 
It  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  and 
surrounded  by  those  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  The 
area,  pop.,  subdivisions,  chief  towns,  etc.,  of  these  territo 
ric*  are  as  follows : 


Holland : 
North  Brabant  .... 
Gueldertand  .... 
North  Holland  .... 
South  Holland  .... 

Zealand  

Utrecht   

Friesland  

Over-  Yssel  

(Jroningcn   

Dutch  Limburg  

Dutch  Luxemburg  .... 

Total   


Am  io  iq.  m. 


1,076 
1,065 
958 
1,173 
071 
535 
1.364 
1.290 
1,000 


tVp  (J»o.  liW  )  ;  fop.  In  to,  pi.  \ 


Janua  ry 


763 
075 


366, ICO 

:t:ui,ini 

423.873 
5fKi.6»il 
1 i/> 

140,574 
227,415 
191,062 
172,437 
70,271 
1KT7,* 
17H.000 
154,000 


13.5U* 


2,915,306 


185 
171 
442 
434 
217 
262 
179 
148 
172 


233 
158 


tb«rf  Tonus,  sad  IVpoIit.nn. 


Bois-le  Due,  13,500.    Breda,  13.000. 
Araheitn,  14,600.    Amersfon,  11,780. 
Amsterdam.  907,000.  Leyden, 36,000. 
Roticnlam.  74,000.   The  Hague,  50,000 
Middlrburg.  14,000.  Slays. 
Utrecht,  36,000. 
Lecuwarden,  17,000. 
Zwoll,  14.000. 
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Groningcn^30,000. 

I  Maestricht,  22,000. 
Luxemburg,  11,000. 


•  from  lb. 


PkatUal  OeogrspAg.— With  the  exception  of  some  lnslg- 
ficant  hill  ranges  in  Guelderland  and  Utrecht,  and  a  few 
heights  in  Over- Yssel.  the  whole  k.  of  Holland 


flat,  partly  formed  by  the  dei>osites  brought 
•era  intersecting  It.  and  partly  conquered  by 


Is  a 

down  by  the  rivera 

human  labour  from  the  sea,  which  is  above  the  level  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country.  Holland  is  conse- 
quently at  all  times  liable  In  dangerous  inundations.  The 
W.  coast,  however,  from  the  Iletder  to  the  Hook  of  Hol- 
land, is  partially  protected  by  a  natural  barrier  composed 
of  a  continuous  range  of  sand-banks,  or  duntt,  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  and  frequently  40  or  50  ft.  In 
height.  As  the  sand,  which  Is  very  fine,  is  easily  blown 
about  by  the  winds,  the  dunes  Are  carefully  planted  with 
the  .1  run  do  armaria,  or  brent,  which  binds  them  firmly 
together,  obviating  the  injury  that  would  otherwise  be 
caused  by  their  spreading  over  the  country,  and  rendering 
them  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  prov*.  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Guelderland.  the  sea 
Is  shut  out  by  enormous  artificial  mounds  or  dyke*,  any 
failure  in  which  would  expose  extensive  districts  U>  the 
risk  of  being  submerged.  In  nothing.  Indeed,  is  the  Indus- 
try and  perseverance  of  this  extraordinary  people  so  con- 
spicuous as  In  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
dykes.  It  being  necessary  to  shut  out  not  only  the  sea, 
bat  the  rivers,  the  channels  of  which  arc  in  parts  eleva- 
ted con-iderably  above  the  level  of  the  land,  the  extent  of 
dykes  is  immense,  and  the  expense  and  labour  required  to 
keep  them  In  repair  is  very  great.  They  are  constructed 
principally  of  earth  and  clay,  sloping  very  gradually  from 
the  sea  or  the  river,  and  usually  protected  iu  the  more  ex- 
posed parts  by  a  facing  of  wicker-work  fanned  of  Inter- 
laced willows :  sometimes  their  bases  are  faced  with  ma- 
sonry ;  and  they  ore  In  parts  defended  by  a  breastwork  of 
piles.  Intended  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  most 
stupendous  of  these  dykes  arc  those  of  VV.  Capclle,  in  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  that  of  the  Helder ;  but  there 
ore  many  other*  of  hardly  Inferior  dimensions. 

The  nicert  of  Holland  nave  mostly  a  W.  or  N.  direction. 
The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  which,  for  the  moat  part,  separ- 
ates N.  Brabant  from  Guelderland  and  S.  Holland,  anaaf- 
eiving  the  Mcusc,  divides  into  two  principal  arms, 
the  Maese  and  Hollands  Diop.  Before  reaching 
it  has  gives  off  a  branch  lo  the  N~  which, 
of  less  sice,  preserves  the  name  of  the  Rhine  In- 
Of  the  main  stream,  and  Itself  gives  off  the  Yssel : 
these  two  branches  dlschanto  themselves  Into  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  The  main  stream  from  the  above  point,  near  Nirne- 
guen,  takes  the  names  of  the  Waal,  and  after  Its  junction 
with  the  Mcusc  Is  called  the  Merwe.  A  branch  called  the 
Lech  unites  the  lesser  Rhine  with  the  Merwe  E.  of  Rot- 
teriLnn.  (See  Ritiwc.)  The  Mease  traverses  the  8.E.  part 
of  Holland .  the  Scheldt,  it*  8.W.  extremity.  The  Maese, 
true  Rhine,  and  Scheldt  discharge  themselves  into  th« 
North  sea.  The  estuary  of  the  Kim  forms  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  Holland.  Lakes  are  extremely  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.  pro**.;  and  there  are  some  extensive 
marches,  as  the  Beurtang  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  the  Ptrl  In 
N.  Brabant  and  Limburg,  sic.  The  Islands  may  be  classed 
In  two  group*  I  the  8.  group,  composing  a  great  part  of  the 


prov.  Zealand  and  a  portku  of  8.  Holland,  is  farmed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  comprises  Cadsand. 
N.  and  8.  Bevcland,  Walcheren,  Schonwen,  Tholen,  Over- 
Flakkee,  Voorn,  Beyer  land,  Yssermond,  Ave. ;  the  N.  group 
follows  the  line  of  coast  stretching  from  the  Helder  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  Includes  the  Texcl,  Vlieland. 
Ter  Brhclling,  Am.  Hand,  ice.  There  are  several  small 
Islands  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  (BaJU,  Ahrtgt,  p.  352,  353 ; 
DitL  Otogr. ;  Dt  Clott,  Dutr.  (ifagr.,  6,-t.  dtt  Payi 
Bat.) 

Climalt. — Holland  is  colder  than  any  part  of  England  in 
the  same  lat.,  and  all  passage  for  ships  on  the  great  canal 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  Helder  is  annually  stopped 
by  ice  for  three  months.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  throughout  the  country  is  staled  In  the  Journal  dt 
Trananx  of  the  French  Statistical  Society  to  be  47°  Fahr. 
According  to  official  tables  published  in  1829,  the  range  of 
temperature  from  1815  to  1824  inclusive  was  from  23°  be- 
low aero  to  -4-  102°  Fahr.  The  climate  generally  is  varia- 
ble, and  the  atmosphere  much  loaded  with  moisture,  e* 
pecinlly  in  the  W.  prov*,  where  Intermittent  fevers,  drop 
sies.  pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  and  scurry  are  frequent  dis- 
eases. Guelderland  Is  the  healthiest  prov..  but  all  the  E. 
parts  of  the  country  are  warmer  and  more  salubrious  than 
the  other*.  Holland  is  continually  subject  lo  strong  winds, 
without  which,  indeed,  to  remove  the  exhalations  from 
the  stagnant  marshes,  canals,  Ave.,  the  country  would  be 
very  unhealthy.  This  circumstance  Is  also  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  turning  innumerable  wind-mills,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  drainage  of  the  land  Is  chiefly  effected.  [Stt 
pott.)  In  winter  the  winds  sometimes  rise  to  violent  tem- 
pests, and  in  spring  are  often  very  high.  They  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  cause  inundations  by  rising  the  tides  on 
the  coast  higher  than  usual,  when  they  blow  stronch 
from  the  W.  or  N.VV.  In  winter  N.  or  N.E.  winds  are  the 
most  common  ;  snow  falls  abundantly,  and  even  the  Zuy- 
der Zee  Is  sometimes  frozen  over.  In  summer  cold  night* 
often  succeed  to  days  of  intense  heat.  (D»  CJott,  p.  35; 
Lettrtt  tar  I*  Holland:  1.,  87,  tut.) 

/Natural  Produett. — The  soil  being  almost  everywhere 
alluvial  clay  and  sand,  Holland  possesses  little,  If  any, 
mineral  wealth.  It  has  no  mines  of  any  description.  Some 
bog-Iron  is  met  with,  bat  no  other  metal.  No  coal  depos- 
itee are  found,  but,  extensive  beds  of  marine  peat,  of  a  most 
excellent  quality,  abound,  especially  in  Friesland  and  Hoi 
Poller*'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  and  come  calcs 
with,  but  scarcely  any  stone  1* 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Holland.  I 
ever,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  granite  an " 
conveyed  from  Limburg  by  the  Meuse :  but 
part  of  the  lime  used  in  the  merit,  prov*.  is  obtained  by 
burning  sea  shells.  The  country  contains  very  little  wood. 
There  Is  some  timber  in  the  E  prov*..  and  at  the  Hague. 
Utrecht,  and  Haarlem,  there  are  wood*  of  oak,  elm,  beech. 
Ate,  bat,  speaking  generally,  most  of  the  trees  have  been 
planted.  The  principal  canals,  especially  in  and  near  the 
towns,  ore  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars ;  and  in 
various  places  along  the  sandy  shore  firs  are  produced. 
In  other  respects  the  vegetation  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
The  fringed  buckbean  {Mtnnantktt  nymph*  oi 
which  is  rare  in  the  latter  country,  here 
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floats  In  lh«  greatest  prof  avion  on  the  surface  of  the  ca- 
nals and  the  more  rare  Senttio  foshotUotu  Is  not  (infrequent- 
ly met  with.  The  soolagv.  alto,  la  in  snoot  respects  like 
(nut  of  our  own  country.  The  larger  kinds  of  wild  animals 
art  not  met  with.  Hares  and  ra boils  are  pretty  plentiful, 
bat  not  winged  game.  The  preservation  of  game  la  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  moat  proprietors ;  and  notices  to 
that  e fleet  are  fixed  up,  and  print  vigilance  exercised  to 
prevent  the  trespassing  of  sportsmen  and  others.  In  dry 
season*,  in  some  districts,  field  mice  multiply  to  Mich  an 
degree  aa  to  prod  tire  serious  loss  to  the  farm 

era,  by 


are  particularly 
from  the  middle 


They  are  great  fa 
are  enforced  upon  their  wil- 


of 

in  Holland, 
of  February  to  the 
Tourltea,  and  severe 

ful  destroyers.  In  the  towns  they  build  their  neat*  on  the 
houses ;  and  in  those  pans  of  the  country  that  are  desti- 
tute of  trees,  buildings  or  other  point*  d'appui,  an  old  cart- 
wheel It  very  oftea  raised  upon  a  high  pole,  to  afford  them 
facilities  for  the  same  purpose.  Waterfowl  are  very 
abundant.  The  principal  fish  that  frequent  the  Dutch 
coasts  are  cod,  turbo  t,  soles,  and  other  flat  fish.  The  her- 
ring fishery,  an  Important  source  of  wealth,  will  be  after- 
wards noticed.  (Diet.  Otog. ;  CAasaserV,  Holland,  p.  23- 
38.  ate. ;  Harrow' I  Tour  in  S.  Holland,  p.  50  ,  Dt  CUct,  p. 
36-30;  Jacob,  p.  8, 17.) 

Public  lYorki,  Dnktt,  Canal*.  4-c. — There  la  perhaps  no 
country  for  which  nature  bos  done  so  little,  and  man  so 
much,  as  this.  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  works  of  art 
are  the  stupendous  dykes  before  alluded  to.  The  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  these  prodigious  bulwark*  Is  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  a  particular  department  of  the  govern- 
ment (  Wattrotmat),  and  of  a  corps  of  engineers  especially 
appointed  for  thia  important  service.  The  expenditure  of 
this  department  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually.  The 
coat  of  each  dyke  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  laid  on  the  surround- 
ing lands,  assessed  according  to  long-established  usage,  and 
levied  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
expenditure  in  labour,  though  great,  is  generally  much  ex- 
ceeded by  that  In  willows  and  timber.  The  former  are 
raised  in 


be  any  danger  of  an  inundation,  the  Inhab..  on 
lven,  repair  en  mown  to  the  spot.  There  is 

■  any  backwardness  on  these  no  cartons,  every  one  be- 
ing fully  aware,  not  only  that  the  public  interests  are  at 
slake,  but  that  his  own  existence  perhaps,  and  that  of  his 

■  and  friends,  would  be  involved  In  i 


ramily 

should  the  watera  break  through  the  dykes.  Hence,  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  ward  off  the  impend  - 


.  •,  and  every  possible  device  Is  adopted  by  which 
the  dykes  may  be  strengthened,  and  Uie  threatened  inroad 
prevented,  or  its  violence  mitigated.  In  despite,  however, 
of  these  precautions  and  efforts,  Holland  has  on  numerous 
occasions  sustained  extreme  injury  from  inundations.  That 
extensive-  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  between 
the  provs.  of  Holland,  Gneldcrland.  and  Friealand,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  about  1200  sq.  m.,  was  formed  by  success- 
ive inundations  in  the  course  of  the  13th  century.  The 
Haarlem  Meer  or  lake  owes  Its  origin  to  an  inundation  in 
the  16th  century,  which  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of 
the  Inhab.;  and  very  many  Inundations  have  taken  place 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Owing,  however, 
lo  the  improved  construction  of  the  dykes,  and  the  greater 
skill  In  engineering,  these  calamities  are  now  neilher  so 
frequent  nor  so  destructive  as  formerly.  Bat  they  still  oc- 
casionally occur. 

Some  of  the  Interior  parti  of  the  countty  traversed  by  the 
great  rivers  are  probably  even  more  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  Inundation  than  those  contiguous  to  the  shore ;  and  when 
the  dtbaclr,  or  breaking  up  of  the  Ice,  takes  place  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  before  it  has  begun  nearer  the  sen, 
is  Is  sometimes  the  case,  the  risk  of  inundation  la  extreme. 
On  such  occasions  every  effort  is  made,  not  excepting  even  the 
employment  of  artillery,  to  break  the  Ice  and  facilitate  the 
exit  of  the  water,  but  someiimea  without  the  desired  effect. 
Hie  following  is  an  Instance  of  this  sort  of  calamity.  "One 
of  the  richest  tracts  of  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arabella, 
has  been  often  exposed  to  tremendous  Inundations.  The*c 
ire  frequently  felt  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frost ;  but  in 
so  Instance  so  calamitously  as  In  the  winter  1808-9.  A 
est  from  the  N'  VV.  had  raised  the  watera  of  the 
some  feet  above  the  highest  mark  of  the  spring 


Zuyder  Zee  some  feet  above  the  highest  mark  of  the  spring 
tides,  and  the  waves  beat  with  unusual  violence  against  the 
dykes  constructed  to  break  their  fary.  The  thaw  on  the 
upper  Rhine  had  increased  the  quantity,  and  the  force  of 
ita  waters,  which  brought  down  metises  of  Ice  14  ft  ia 
Ight,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  :  to  which  the 
menu,  softened  by  the  thaw. 


presented  an  insufficient  karri er.  A  hitath  assis  a  ess 

part  soon  extended  itself,  and  the  lurreot  quickly  oswn* 
the  country,  bearing  before  it  by  its  force  the  viUm.  As 
inhab.,  and  the  cattle.  The  height  of  tke  Zuydrr  It*  ur 
vented  the  water  from  finding  an  outlet ;  aad  it  cuaw,wnti; 
remained  on  the  ground  for  a  long  period,  is  spur  t i  tkf 
exertions  of  the  surviving  inhab.  By  this  steal,  an  iu 
TO  houses  were  totally  destroyed,  a  far  i 
of  900 

utterly  i 
left  on  the  borders  of 
500 


turcd  in  boats  to  their  roscae."  ( Jatob'i  Vim  s/us-Jr* 
of  Holland,  4-e.,  p.  57,  58.) 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is 
other  country  in  Europe.  Ita 
network  of  canals,  which  ire 
England,  the  purposes  of 
part,  answer.  The  greater  number  are  sppmpnurs  *  at 
drainage  of  the  land ;  many,  however,  tie  sanpi*  | 
large  vessels.  The  principal  is  the  Grand  Skis  (ia.  dS. 
Holland,  between  Amsterdam  and  Kiewdiep,  sear  tat  lib- 
der.  This  noble  work,  the  greatest  of  in  kind  Is  Essay  < 
about  50f  m.  long.  1*25  ft  broad  at  its  sanace.  its  I « 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  90  ft  9  in.;  it  nisass  fron  Is 
sterdam  to  the  Helder,  and  was  cowptsted  senwea  EJ 
and  1895,  at  an  expense  of  .£950,000.  It  bat  i  want  sO 
on  each  side,  and  admits  of  two  frigates  or  awnkuf  **• 
sels  of  the  largest  size  pausing  each  otlier.  ThelxI'fUB' 
at  its  entrance  exceed  In  dimension  the  larrex  a  tfc  s*li 
of  Liverpool.  By  means  of  thla  canal,  ships  trad  to  Ma* 
and  danger  they  were  formerly  subject  to  is  strtasr. 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  reach  the  Texei  frcsa  Aaaunans 
18  hours.  A»  a  commercial  speculation,  it  ba<  ten  Ms 
differently  successful ;  but  it  is  of  incatraksie  srtek  * 
Amsterdam,  to  which  it  has  given  oil  the  uhiaui*  «*  > 
deep- water  harbour  on  the  most  accesslbie  pan  of  ikf&st* 
coast.  The  other  chief  canals  ore — the  ZMml  j  a  B* 
land,  from  Vianen  to  Gorcum;  that  from  fcwlePw  ■ 
Maestrieht.  available  for  vessels  of  880  tost ;ui  ■*  •> 
tween  the  Ems  and  Harlmgen.  in  Friesaud  Stn^tm 
through  an  entirely  level  country,  lotto  u*  ytteaily  saw 
cessary,  except  at  their  mouths.  On*  nf  lb)  b*«s*»* 
ments^of  scientific  skill  to  be  Keen  in  Hj'^J^££ 

ed  in  'feTO,™  th.  Vitt^ 

which  Leyden  is  situated.  This  moeth  ******* 
riod  choked  up  with  sand,  bat  It  is  now  left  mm  dot 
the  locks  being  closed  with  the  flow  and  IMMM 
Ibe  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  larwe*Mss*a»c*«sssss£U* 
60  ft.  broad,  by  six  deep;  and  though  often  betas  Uk  W 
of  the  sea,  not  only  their  surface,  but  their  MW  s  » 
quently  higher  than  the  adjoining  coastry.  Tbs  ■ 
canals,  by  which  the  country  is  drah 
ec  lions  of  land  protected  from 


mine  mimo 
fa.  drained.  I 

round  sect 
of  dykes. 

Sueh  sections  are  termed  potdtn.  A  tisct sf hoi" 
being  rescued  from  the  sen  or  a  river  i»  is  the      ■ ' 
morass  or  marsh ;  and  the  next  process  w  to  dry  It  *  u 
render  it  suitable  for  tillage  or  pasture   To  rdrc'  ■ 
marsh  la  Intersected  by  water  courses,  aad  wind-si-*  * 
employed,  as  In  the  Fens  in  England,  to  W1  ■P*'**L 
These  mills  are  erected  on  the  dyke  or  rsisp>f-  'w'JV"f 
the  sea  or  river,  and  rahe  the  water  to  a  ditrb  <*  «»A  _ 
the  other  aide.   Pumps  are  seldom  employed  l<*  ^tJL 
pose,  wheels  being  by  far  the  most  generally  8  ^ 
times  the  marsh  Is  loo  extensive  to  be  drained  um  M 
ously,  in  which  cose  It  hi  divided  into  eotnpsrusw*. 
subordinate  ramparts  and  water-courses ;  aad  jalBi  ssn 
each  portion  is  separately  di«ene- 
-f  the 


i 


erected  on  them,  . 

water.   In  many  cases,  however,  the  depth  of 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  or  river  Is  too  pre*1  jj  J 
the  drainage  being  effected  by  one  series  nf  ranipai 
ditches ;  and  In  these  eases,  two  or  more  series  J»™2 
ditches,  and  mills  are  constructed  at  diflerent  **T1^ 
the  water  being  lifted  up  successively  from  one  *°  w  "V, 
till  it  be  finally  brought  to  the  desired  level  »■<  ""^ 
away.   We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  s»J  f*-  t 
required  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  when  mt**[\  t 
the  surface  of  some  of  these  polders  is  as  : nnrt  «  • 
below  high-water  mark,  and  30  ft  below  (he  lew.  ■ 
highest  tidea!   The  soil  of  the  polders  is  rf  ™[™Z 
sorts.   Where  it  is  clayey,  and  the  drainage  pcrfe*  - 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  not  anfreqoestir 
but  where  the  soil  is  mossy,  or  the  drainage  mm%m\ 


In  sailing  along  the  arms  of  the  sea,  the 
of  this  singular  country  at  a  considerable  elr«o.  *■ 
!  surroundine  fields,  one  la  forcibly  remind**  ■ 
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»«•«•  my  sue*  lis*, 
MnoaM  in  the  deep  «bm  Uolkud  lid  : 
Mtttuaks  hrr  salient  mm  brfbre  me  tfiod, 
Wkm  the  braid  iwj»  k*m  »(xioe<  lb*  tud  ; 
And,  teduloot  to  (tap  lh«  eoouof  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rupui'i  Mliftcui 


■  grow  i 


Wbi 


pexted  bolwx 
its  long  una  i round  tbe  wturj  I 
oeJ  u  empire,  tmi  am/pa  the  ihorei 


i  the  peal  ocea*  rtaui*  o'er  Ibe  pile 
Sre»  *n  unphitxow  world  beoretb.  him  • 


The  ilow  canal,  the  Jt llow-tloewiro'd  nlav 
The  willow-tufird  bask,  Ihe  ftidiBf  nil. 
The  croodol  nut,  the  cultivated  plats, 
A  aew  cnsbaa  rrecoed  from  hit  mfa." 

Tbe  facility  with  which  the  country  may  be  Intd  under 
water,  contribute*  materially  to  It*  strength  la  *  military 
point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  hi  not  a  resource  to  be  reaorted 
to,  except  on  extreme  occasions;  but  It  waa  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  also  In  1673,  when 
LouU  XIV.  invaded  Holland.  It  In  said  that  la  1830-32 
•ver>' tiling  waa  prepared  for  an  Inundation,  had  the  threat- 
ened inroad  of  the  French  taken  place. 

The  roads  and  private  estates  are  commonly  fenced  by 
ennui «  or  ditches  alone ;  hedges  are  ran.  The  highways 
Va  the  central  pro  vs.  ore  among  the  best  In  Europe.  They 
ran  for  miles  In  a  straight  line  along  the  summits  of  the 
dykes,  and  are  thus  at  once  dry  and  elevated,  so  as  tn  com- 
mand extensive  views.  Between  the  bus*  cities  they  are 
broad,  and  usually  paved  with  a  kind  of  small  hard  brick, 
called  clinkers,  mostly  made  of  sand  mixed  with  the  clayey 
mod  obtained  in  cleaning  the  canals.  They  are  fitted  so 
exactly  to  each  other,  when  laid  down,  that  scarcely  a  c  rev- 
tee  Is  to  be  awn;  and  being  well  covered  with  sea  sand, 
they  sustain  little  Injury  from  carriages.  Elsewhere,  the 
mails  are  made  of  sea-shells  and  the  common  soil,  well 
led  together;  which  mixture,  though  soft.  Is  not 
by  the  wheels;  where  water  conveyance  is  no 
,  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  few  carriages  will 
travel  on  road*  burdened  with  tolls  so  high  as  tn  amount  to 
nearly  as  much  expense  as  the  post  horses.  In  fact,  all  the 
transport  of  farm-produce  and  other  bulky  goods  is  corned 
on  by  means  of  water;  and  persons  travelling,  unless  they 
belong  to  the  opulent  clonics,  commonly  make  use  of  the 
canal  barges,  or  traekecJiuiLe,  lowed  by  horses.  This  Is  es- 
pecially the  case  la  the  N.E.  provs.,  where  the  roads  are  «o 
bad  aa  to  be  scarcely  passable  tn  wet  weather.  A  rail- 
road, intended  to  connect  Amsterdam  with  the  other  chief 
commercial  cities.  Is  said  to  be  now  tn  prugroaa.  (Jaeoa'e 
Vint  af  tka  Agric.,  Ac,  p.  15-17 ;  Chamber $,  p  8,  10-44 :  D* 
CUei,  Deatr.  das  Pm§*  Bat.) 

LHstrismtian  of  Land.  Farms.  — Of  about  T.OUO.OOO 
acres,  which  the  total  surface  of  Holland  (ex.  Linibnrg  and 
Luxemburg)  comprises,  there  were  estimated  to  be.  In  1833, 
5,310.000  acres  of  cultivated  land ;  2.000,000  ditto  unculliva- 
ted ;  440,000  ditto  occupied  by  canal,  ponds,  ate. ;  and  the 
residue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  public 


walks.   Tbe  richest 


ore  in  the  8.  and  central  provs. ;  the  poorest,  for  the 
part,  la  the  S.E.  ;  la  Ovcr-Yaael  and  Drenthe,  ansae, 
heath  and  wwMe  lands  prevail  to  a  great  extent  A 
good  deal  of  waste  land,  originally  of  a  very  unpromising 

rJity,  has,  of  late  years,  been  brought  Into  cultivation  by 
nouner  oouulnuon  settled  unon  it. 


daily, 


by 
to  Mr. 
In  any 

part  of  tbe  central  provs.  is  about  X54  sterling  the  acre ; 
such  land,  when  let,  produces  a  yearly  rent  of  about  X2  10s. 
an  acre,  the  landlord  paying  n  land  tax  of  35  per  cent.  The 
minimum  value  of  pasture  land  in  the  same  districts  is  es- 
timated at  from  X45  to  Xju  the  inorgen  (about  1}  acre) ;  it 
lent  from  about  XI  lit.  to  XS  the  inorgen,  nnd  is  subject  to 
a  like  deduction  for  land-tax.  Money  vested  in  land  in  Hol- 
land, can  scarcely  be  made  to  pay  more  than  51}  to  3  per 
.  Interest.   The  farms  In  tbe  island  of  Cadsnnd.  and  the 


adjacent  parts  of  Zealand,  etc.,  vary  from  100  tn  200  nrpents 
j  106  to  330  acres)  each.  In  one  of  the  medium  size  of  150 
nrpents.  about  SO  arpents  are  generally  In  fallow,  90  are 
sown  with  barley  or  m^cseed,  40  with  wheat,  30  with 
bean*,  and  10  with  clover,  carrots  or  potatoes;  90  are  in 
meadow ;  ami  tranche*,  ate.  occupy  the  remaining  10.  The 
Cadsaud  farm-  surpass  those  of  I  landers  in  fertility,  the 
soil  being  no  r.ch  that  manure  is  Mjldom  used.  They  are 
commonly  lei  on  lease*  of  seven  years:  the  land-tax  varies, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  from  10  to  14  florins  tbe 
itrpcnt  It  is  c-*u  runted,  that  on  a  medium-sized  farm  the 
farmer  must  expend  about  X750  before  he  begins  to  derive 
a  return  by  the  salo  of  his  crops.  (Radtltf,  s  Agriculture 
of  y landers,  >vc ..  p.  Hr2-206. ) 

In  8.  Holland  the  proportion  of  pasture  to  arable  land  is 
about  2  to  1.  The  average  size  of  farms  Is  from  40  to  50 
bunJtrM  (the  same  as  tbe  French  hectare^  nearly  2|  acres 
each) ;  large  farms  run  from  70  to  1 00  bunders.  The  prin- 
cipal proprietors  usually  let  their  land  on  lease  to  the  peas- 
antry j  the  proprietor jiaying  the  property-tax,  and  the 


sonal  tax  and  the  tax  on  servant*  In  some  Instances  the 
landlords  furnish  or  pay  for  seed  and  manure,  and  go  halves 
In  the  crops  with  the  tenants  on  the  nxeUuer  principle ;  but 
even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  rent  Is  always  paid  In 
kind.  The  leases  are  commonly  for  six  years.  In  V  Ilol 
land,  farms  average  no  more  than  90  bunders,  or  50  acres, 
each ;  on  which  from  16  to  18  cows,  four  calves,  a  horse, 
and  15  or  90  sheep,  besides  a  few  hogs,  may  be  kept.  If  the 
soil  be  good.  The  rent  of  pasture-land  varies  from  about 
18  to  SO  florins,  of  arable  land  from  35  to  50  florins  the  bun- 
der', garden  grounds  near  the  towns  let  some  what  higher. 
In  Friesland.  the  quantity  of  pasture  Is  more  than  eight 
times  greater  than  that  of  arable  land.  The  common  size 
of  a  farm  is  from  75  to  100  acres ;  but  some  ore  nearly  twice 
as  large.  They  are  generally  let  on  leases  of  five  or  seven 
years,  the  proprietor  paying  the  land-tax,  and  the  cultivator 
the  other  assessments  ;  though  In  some  porta  tbe  proprietor 
contributes  his  quota  to  the  maintenance  of  dykea  and 
dams.  Few  proprietors  cultivate  their  awn  land.  The 
best  clay  pasture  fat  that  province  fetches  a  rent  of  from  X3 
to  X4  the  bunder  ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  inferior,  and  lets  for  only  from  30 j.  to  50s.  tbe 
bunder :  there  are  also  about  300  bunders  marshy  and  un- 
productive, some  yielding  a  rent  of  no  more  than  las',  a  bun- 
der. [Pari.  Report*  an  Agriculture,  1837.)  In  Guelder- 
land  there  Is  some  good  land,  but  a  great  deal  more  is  very 
Indifferent ;  and  tn  the  8.W.  vast  tracts  have  been  planted 

rns,  without  any  hope 
of  the  oaks  ever  reaching  the  stre  of  timber,  but  merely  for 
the  snke  of  tbe  underwood.  Some  of  this  kind  of  land  has 
been  sold  for  about  XI5  the  acre,  but  after  having  been 
improved  by  the  proprietor,  does  not  pay  mora  than  34  per 
cent,  interest  for  the  capital  Invested.  In  some  parts  of  the 
prov.,  however,  as  for  Instance  Drcsbnrg,  there  arc  rich 
meadows  worth  from  X55  to  £70  the  acre,  and  adequate  to 
fatten  an  ox  to  the  weight  of  from  2500  to  3000  lbs.  | Js 
cafe  View  aftAs  Agric.,  Ac.  of  Holland,  p.  4*.  53-61.) 

Crops,  Mod*  af  Agriculture  —  The  principal  grains  culti- 
vated are  rye  and  buckwheat ;  next  to  these  r<>me  oats  and 
barley.  About  I.OUU.oui  lasts  ot  wheat  are  produced  yearly, 
10  per  cent,  of  which  Is  estimated  to  be  consumed  In  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  and  stareh  and  other  manufoctoriea.  (Dt 
Cloet,  p.  44.)  Wheat  is  a  good  deal  grown  round  Utrecht, 
the  country  there  being  more  elevated  and  suitable  for  it, 
|  than  most  other  porta  of  Holland ;  the  wheat  of  Friesland, 
however,  is  extremely  good,  and  the  prov.  of  Zealand  yields 
more  than  is  required  for  Its  own  consumption.  In  both 
the  last  named  provs.  pulse  and  garden  vegetables  an 
abundantly  grown,  besides  woad  and  madder  (about  20,000 
quintals  yearly,  De  Ctoet)  In  the  former,  and  millet  and 
horse-radish  in  the  latter.  Flax  is  raised  In  large  quantities 
la  the  8-  and  especially  round  Don,  which  la  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade  in  that  article.  There  is  an  abun 
dance  of  fruit  In  Guelderland  and  Holland ;  but  In  the  N . 
provs.  only  apples  and  pears  come  to  any  perfection.  The 
vine  Is  cultivated  only  tn  Luxemburg-  Utrecht  and  Guel- 
derland are  noted  for  their  tobacco;  30,000  quintals  yearly 
were  formerly  sent  into  the  market,  and  from  those  provs. 
(£)«  CUet,  p.  49.)  Potatoes,  rnpesced,  hemp,  chicory,  mus- 
tard, hops,  beet-root,  and  some  medicinal  plants,  are  the 
other  principal  articles  of  produce.  The  ancient  passion  of 
the  Dutch  for  tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants  still  exists, 
though  It  be  now  confined  within  comparatively  reasonable 
limits;  there  are  soroo  large  flower-gardens.  In  tbe  neigh 
bourhood  of  Haarlem  especially,  from  which  great  numbers 
of  bulbs  are  annually  exported. 

In  8.  Holland  wheat  is  the  grain  most  cultivated,  the 
quantity  of  it  raised  being  double  that  of  barley,  which 
comes  next  to  it  in  importance.   Wheat  is  said  to  produce 
t  from  13  to  15  fold,  and  other  grains  In  proportion  ;  but  such 
l  statements  are  seldom  worthy  of  much  confidence.  The 
rotation  in  this  prov.  is  usually  ns  follows  r  Rapeseed,  win- 
'  ter  barley,  or  rye,  succeeded  by  rapeseed,  barley,  or  wheat : 
flax,  beans,  or  oats,  succeeded  by  summer  grains,  and  these 
I  by  potatoes ;  rye.  oats,  beans,  and  clover ;  and  the  last  year 
,  the  remainder  of  the  clover — after  which  the  ground  is  fal- 
>  lowed.   In  N.  Holland,  rape  and  mustard  seeds,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  and  horse  and  pigeon  beans,  are  generally  grown 
|  in  the  rotation,  though  no  fixed  rule  is  observed.  There 
arc  no  fallows  in  this  prov.   In  Friesland  the  better  sorts  of 
land  are  appropriated  to  wheat,  barley,  rye.  and  rapeseed, 
and  the  interior  to  summer  grains,  as  buckwheat  and  oata. 
Rapeiieed,  after  fallows.  Is  succeeded  next  year  by  wheat  or 
barley;  on  wheat  lands  the  alternate  crops  are  barley  or 
beans,  flax  or  potatoes :  on  rye  lands,  buckwheat  and  oats. 
(Par/.  Resort*  )    Near  the  W.  border  of  Guelderland,  the 
land,  when  cleared,  is  manured  and  sown  with  bnckwheat ; 
after  that,  a  second  dressing  of  dung  Is  administered,  and 
after  a  single  ploughing  rye  m  sown.   The  rye  Is  usually 
'  '"^"'y-  wh*fl  «»n*l|*  «">  «»wn  after  o  single 
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The  avenge  produce  of 
to  29  bushels  per  acre,  and  r>e  two  bui 
•even  or  eight  cart-load*  of  manure  urn  applied  to  an  acre 
Of  land  before  buckwheat  or  rye-  Farther  E.  the  land  im- 
prove! considerably.  Near  Dresburg.  the  usual  rotation  is, 
first  benns ;  then  wheat.  In  which  clover  Is  sown ;  and  after 
the  clover,  oats.  Some  of  these  land*  are  of  a  stiff  texture, 
and  on  these  it  is  usual  to  make  a  year's  clean  fallow ; 
after  which  the  same  rotation  is  pursued. 

When  Mr.  Jacob  travelled  in  Holland,  the  turnip  and  po- 
tato culture  were  ill  understood.  Madder  Is  very  exten- 
sively grown  in  S.  Holland,  and  usually  produces  4000  lb*, 
to  the  acre,  but  it  tends  to  exhaust  the  most  fertile  soils.  It 
is  frequently  followed  by  colewort,  sometimes  by  turnips; 
to  these  succeed  wheat  or  oau :  after  which  the  land  is 
laid  down  to  grass,  the  growth  of  which  In  a  short  period 
become*  very  luxuriant.  The  land  destined  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco  in  Gueldcrland  is  laid  oat  In  very  small  patches 
of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  rood  each,  slightly  fenced 
by  a  few  dry  sticks,  around  which  scarlet  runners  are 
trained,  to  protect  the  plants  against  the  wind.  When 
gathered,  the  tobacco  is  hung  on  sticks  in  the  houses  and 
barns,  and  where  the  cultivation  is  extensive,  large  build- 
ings, with  sliding  weather-boards,  are  erected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  it.  During  the  war,  the  project  of  supplying 
continental  Kurope  with  tobacco  from  its  own  soil,  gave  a 
temporary  stimulus  to  its  culture  in  Holland.  Dutch  tobac- 
co soon  rose  to  a  high  price,  and  large  sums  of  money  were 
laid  out  on  it*  cultivation  :  but  the  article  being  very  Inferior 
to  that  of  America,  and  more  expensive,  its  price  fell,  after 
the  peace,  as  rapidly  as  It  had  risen,  and  the  capitalists  wh 
had  embarked  in  the  speculation  suffered  a  heavy 

Pasture-farms,  Cattle,  and  Dairy  husbandry 
tng  of  live  stock  and  dairy-husbandry  is  a  mu__ 
portant  source  of  national  wealth  than  tillage.  Between 
the  capital  and  Utrecht,  the  land  is  almost  wholly  rich  pas- 
ture, on  which  numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  farms  there 
seldom  comprise  more  than  from  50  to  100  acres.  Their 
price,  including  buildings,  averages  XG0  an  acre,  though  the 
rent  they  yield  is  scarcely  more  than  'JJ  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  capital.  On  these  farms  numerous  cows  are  kept. 
The  lean  cattle,  brought  from  Denmark  and  Germany,  fat- 
lap  with  great  rapidity  in  the  Dutch  polders,  and  an  impor- 
tant brafceh  of  the  trade  of  Friesland  i»  the  supply  of  the 
capital  with  fatted  cattle.  Artificial  grumes  are  but  little 
cultivated,  and  cattle  are  seldom  siall-fcd:  indeed,  it  is  too 
enrnmou  to  suffer  the  cows  to  remain  in  the  open  damp 
fields,  both  day  nnd  night,  except  in  winter.  Tl»e  horned 
cattle  of  Holland  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty ;  in  8. 
Holland  they  resemble  the  Devonshire  breed,  but  are  rather 
larger,  not,  however,  equalling  the  sire  of  the  Lincolnshire 
or  Sussex  cattle.  The  Dutch  horses  are  good,  and  well 
adnpted  for  draught;  the  best  are  those  of  Friesland;  but 
many  are  reared  in  Groningen  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam. 
1  he  breeds  of  sheep  are  bad  or  Indifferent :  they  a/e  mostly 
long-woolled,  with  white  face*,  polled,  and  long  heads  and 
legs.   They  yield  a  great  deal  of  coarse  wool. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  it  is  found  to  be 
most  profitable  to  retail  the  milk  produced  on  the  farm* ; 
but  at  a  distance  from  such  markets.  It  is  nearly  all  appro- 
priated to  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  In  some  of  the 
dairy  farms  near  the  Hague,  the  average  stock  is  about  00 
cows ;  and  a  good  cow  may  be  estimated  to  produce  80  lbs. 
ol  butter  and  180  lbs.  of  cheese,  during  the  six  summer 
month*.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Holland,  buttrr 
m  made  ot  the  cream  only,  and  cheese  of  the  skimmed 
milk ;  but  In  some  districts  the  whole  produce  of  the  cow 
■  devoted  to  making  cheese.  A  b.k«1  deal  of  butler  Is  sent 
10  o«fl5»  **!  venrly  cxP°rt  of  cheese  is  estimated 
at  3jO,000  cwts.  The  dairy,  the  cows,  and  the  cow  keep 
ers  family  occupy  the  same  building,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces the  same  apartment;  but  the  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch 
dissipates  any  feeling  of  repugnance  that  the  idea  of  such 
an  arrangement  might  produce  In  a  stranger 

A  farm  of  52  bunders  In  8.  Holland  requires,  at  nn  ave- 
rage, five  servants,  the  family  of  the  farmer  assisting.  The 
wages  of  servants  van-  from  GO  to  150  florins  n  year ;  those 
of  a  maid-servant  understanding  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  average  100  florins.  The  rate  of  day  wages  Is.  in 
summer,  18  to  90,  and  in  winter,  14  to  1G  stivers.  The 
women  are  employed  in  the  dairy  business,  in  weeding,  hay- 
making, nnd  binding  sheaves  in  harvest-time.  The  severer 
labour  required  in  the  making  of  cummin-seed  cheese  is 
generally  performed  by  men,  to  whom  also  milking  is  often 
left.  All  regular  servants  board  and  lodge  with  the  farmer, 
nnd  ent  at  the  same  table  with  the  family.  Tlnslr  food 
chiefly  consists  of  wheat  and  ry  e  bread,  potatoes,  turnips, 
French  beans,  bacon,  fresh  and  salt  beef,  and  pancakes  of 
buckwheat  flour  and  bacon.  Fewer  servants  are  generally 
required  on  the  farms  In  N.  Holland.  On  one  on  which  90 
cow*  are  milked,  a  man  and  a  woman,  exclusive  of  the 
•armer  and  hi*  wife,  are  sufficient.  The  wages  of 
1190 
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ts  in  N.  Holland  vary  from  80  to  100  florini  *  m 

they  board  and  lodge  with  the  farmer,  but  their  food  tffm, 
to  be  hardly  so  substantial  as  in  the  last-named  jronw 
-  of  a  day  labourer  are  about  9W.,  sjkjssj  fta| 
ig  of  the  labouring  classes  penerslly  it  not*  est 
i  as  In  England— fustians,  velveteen*,  ud  MM  pas) 

th"  V°m  ' \v"oodn<1  auMm*  ^  ***** fa 
ports,  1837.) 

Fisheries.— Tlw  herring  fishery  furmerly  earned  <a  * 
the  Dutch,  though  the  most  absurd  notion*  were  entmns! 
by  foreigners  of  its  vast  importance,  wa*  undoubtedly  »  m 
siderable  source  of  wealth  and  employment.  It  ii  aw, 
however,  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  liana  at 
emptying  more  than  about  80  busses  of  50  or  80  t*i  t*> 
den,  manned  by  19  or  14  men  each.  The  herrtngi  cared  * 
the  Dutch  axe  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  the  Eattsh  i 
any  other  people.  "  The  whole  process  is  coadstvd  • 
shipboard.  Immediately  on  being  caught,  Ox  bwrisp  a* 
bled,  gutted,  cleaned,  salted,  and  barrelled.  The  t>«<jt 
is  effected  by  cutting  them  across  the  back  of  toe  sect  im 
then  hanging  them  up  for  a  few  second!  by  the  u.1  *f 
being  thus  relieved  of  the  blood,  the  fish  return  i  ctraa 
sweetness  of  flavour  and  delicacy  of  flesh  which  tsiist 
herrings  cannot  possibly  possess.  The  rapidity  d  t!*  pri- 
ce** of  curing  must  likewise  aid  la  presetriaf  the  sift 
delicacy  of  the  animal ;  for  the  herring  is  salted  tad  a  n* 
barrel  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has  bees  rwlsniaris 
the  water.  The  first  herrings  caught  and  cures,  to  the ei- 
tent  of  two  or  three  barrels,  are  Instantly  despatched,  it  i 
fast-sailing  vessel,  for  Holland,  w here  their  amril a uooo- 
lr  expected.  On  their  landing  at  Maaa  slab,  osc  bwH 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  with  flags  flying,  ■  stsssirsei 
to  the  Hague,  as  an  offering  to  his  majesty,  who  on  tail*- 
cos  ion  presents  the  fortunate  fishers  with  lOOOraiUm.  TW 
other  barrels  are  sold  by  public  auction,  sad  rrorralSyfsfci 
from  900  to  1 100  guilders.  These  precioai  ham-ii  ut  tha 
subdivided  among  the  dealers,  who  retail  then  st » bsgk 

§rice.  A  single  herring  of  this  first  import!*.**  br.cc'  lj  u 
guilders— that  la,  9*.  8*1.  to  3*.  44.  each  ft)  tp-r  « 
they  esteemed,  that  a  slugle  herring  ii  ctmBilewi  i  hici- 
aome  present ;  and  it  is  a  custom  to  mate  «*  fifa  » 
friends  and  acquaintance*  on  this  auspkww  ocrsaea.  Ur> 

itrwa  »«■ 

--  *~  1 

a  neat  card  of  present  '.CU* 
bars.  p.  43.) 

JVoss/actarM.-The  government  of  Holland  is  uwsjjt 

encourage  manufactures ;  and  coal,  on  which  i  hnryi*7 

Is  ordinarily  levied  (in  order  to  promote  the  ase  of  pttLtM 

the  collateral  formation  of  polders),  may  he  iaiporx «! 

free,  if  for  their  use.  The  principal  manufacture! «  ^ 

of  woollen  cloths,  in  Leyden  and  Utrecht ;  silks  aao 

In  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam ;  linen*,  coax  pal 

in  Haarlem  ;  paper,  leather,  cordage,  hatt,  ribands.  m*!» 

white  lead  (the  best  made  In  any  country >,boru,?lw  w 

millea,  saltpetre,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  ate.  There  art  m*^ 

otis  distilleries,  and  the  town  of  Schiedam  in  B,  H»lt-S 

particularly  celebrated  for  Its  Genera  or  Hollands,  la  A* 

stardom,  and  other  places,  there  are  many  su^u  rrfis^s 

Haarlem  has  extensive  bleaching  factories,  fa 

water  is  supposed  to  be  especially  adapted.  At  Iuks 

and  Leyden,  largo  quantities  of  tiles  and  brick*  vxt 

Amsterdam  is  famed  for  its  lapidaries  and  diamond  tar/a 

Steam  engines  are  employed  to  turn  the  machinery  in  » 

new  and  extensive  cotton  factory  estabiitbed  at  H»-  "L 

but  In  general  windmills  are  used  to  perform  office*  to  "j™ 

steam  engines  are  applied  in  Great  Britain.  Tboart  ^* 

of  the  windmills  arc  for  the  purpose  of  dralnin*  uV  i*»c, i 

great  many  saw  timber,  crush  rapeseed,  friod  wo*  ~ 

They  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  in  England ;  tb*  lenp 

of  their  sails  varying  from  80  to  190  ft ;  they  arc  al*»!»  - 

sight  In  a  Dutch  landscape,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  uV  urt" 

cities  vast  numbers  of  them  are  always  eonrrrraied- 

have  all  moveable  roofs,  so  as  to  present  thrir  fm«rt  to  u- 

wlnd  at  every  change.  The  Dutch  have  attained  tt m 

highest  excellence  as  millwrights,  and  some  of  their  an  - 

Ing  mills  arc  of  suffleJent  power  to  raise  TOO  tow  of  wjk* 

the  height  of  4  ft  In  a  minute!   At  an  arerage  .they  4» 

charge  950  tons  a  minute.   The  ships  constructed  hy& 

Dutch  are  built  mostly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  TM 

are  stout  without  being  clnmsy  or  heavy ;  and  mowl 

and  the  other  modern  improvements  in  naval  architect* 

followed  in  our  own  dockyards,  are  also  puKti^d  in  »* 

of  Holland.   The  Dutch  E.  Indiamen  are  han  Sine  V 

well-rigged,  manned,  and  armed ;  and  are  not 

cither  in  speed  or  durability  by  any  similar  da**  <i  *" 

chantmen  In  Europe.    (CAasiserf,  p.  7;  Barm,  P-  ■ 

-3-54,71-94.)  ' 

of  Holland  was  f.vmcrNtt 
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•ealth  which  it  brought  lato  the  country  furnished  her 
with  the  means  of  supporting  the  nut  expense  of  her  length- 
ened straggle  with  Rutin,  and  of  her  subsequent  contests 
with  France  and  England.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  Hollanders  have  been  placed,  the  natural  poverty  of 
their  country,  and  the  necessity  of  unremitting  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  being  submerged,  made  Industry  and  economy  a 
condition  of  their  existence.  Holland  being  destitute  of 
iron,  coal,  Umber,  and  many  other  indispensable  articles, 
the  prosecution  of  commerce  Is  there  not  a  matter  of  choice 
but  of  necessity  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods, 
we  find  the  Bataviana  distinguished  for  their  fisheries,  their 
*MB|*|"ff  and  their  commercial  enterprise.  For  a  lengthened 
period  they  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  sea-fishery  of  Eu- 
rope; and  they  were  long  the  carriers  and  factors  of  the 
principal  European  states.  In  1904,  the  Dutch  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  In  India;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  they  wrested  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  from  the 
Portuguese ;  and  having  obtained  with  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  spice  trade,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire  In  the 
East,  second  only  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  that 
established  at  a  later  period  by  the  English.  Holland  had 
long,  also,  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  trade  with  the 
Baltic,  from  which  she  has,  at  all  times,  drawn  a  Inrge  sup- 
ply of  some  of  the  principal  necessaries.  But,  without  en- 
tering into  particulars,  It  Is  sufficient  to  state,  as  illustrative 
of  the  former  extent  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  that,  in  1680, 
i  it  had  attained  to  a  maximum.  Sir  William  Petty  es- 
the  whole  shipping  of  Europe  at 
which  he  supposed  the  Dutch  to  po 
It  is  believed  that  this  estimate  was 
yond  the  mark. 

The  decline  of  commerce  in  Holland  was  occasioned 
partly  and  principally  by  the  natural  growth  of  trade  and 
navigation  in  other  countries,  and  partly  by  the  increase  of 
taxation  occasioned  by  the  numerous  contests  In  which  the 
republic  was  engaged.  During  the  occupation  of  Holland 
by  the  French,  first  as  a  dependant  state,  and  subsequently 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire,  her  foreign  trade 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Her  colonies  were  succes- 
sively conquered  by  England ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes.  But  such 
was  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  their  pru- 
dence and  energy,  that  the  Influence  of  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances was  far  leas  Injurious  than  could  have  been 
Imagined ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  losses  she  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  long  Interruption  of  her  commercial  pursuits, 
Holland  was  still,  at  her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
French  in  1614,  the  richest  country  in  Europe.  Java,  the 
Moluccas,  and  most  of  her  other  colonies,  were  then  re- 
.  and  she  ■  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  foreign 


vviinam  i-cny  es- 
ier  within  than  be 


stored,  and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  foreign 
trade.  This  la  in  part  owing  to  her  extensive  command  of 
capital,  and  the  possession  of  so  fine  n  colony  as  Java,  and 
In  part  to  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  country  at  the 


of  some  of  the  principal  continental  rivers.  This  cir- 
an  entrepot  for  a  considerable  portion 

i  to  Increase  with  tho  progress  of  the  eoun- 
i  supplied  through  her  Intervention. 

connexion  of  Holland  with  Belgium  was  an  unfortu- 
ne  for  both  countries.  The  union  was  not  agreeable 
y,  and  was  Injurious  to  the  former.  Belgium 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  country;  ana  was 
Inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured  produce. 
A  policy  of  this  sort  was  directly  opposed  to  the  interests 
•nd  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Dutch.  But  though  their 
deputies  prevented  the  restrictive  system  from  being  carried 
to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians,  they  were  unable  to 
prevent  It  from  being  carried  to  an  extent  that  materially 
affected  the  trade  of  Holland.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  consequences  as  to  Belgium,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thru  the  separation  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  will  eventually  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Holland.  It  must  ever  be  far  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land, America,  and  all  trading  nations,  to  maintain  the  In- 
dependence of  a  state  by  whose  means  their  productions  find 
a  ready  access  to  the  great  continental  markets.  It  Is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  Dutch,  profiting  by  past  experience,  may 
adopt  such  a  liberal  ana  conciliatory  system  towards  the 
natives  of  Java,  as  may  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  to 
the  full  of  the  various  resources  of  that  noble  and  rapidly 
Improving  island.  And  If  they  do  this,  and  freely  open 
their  ports,  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible,  to  the  ships 
and  commodities  of  all  countries,  Holland  may  still  be  the 
centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  may  continue  to 
preserve  n  respectable  place  among  mercantile  nations. 
Even  at  this  moment,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have 
undergone,  the  Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  roost 
opulent  and  industrious  of  Europesn  nations.  And  their 
present,  no  less  than  their  former  state,  shows  that  a  free 
system  >f  go  eminent,  security,  and  the  absence  of 


tlons  on  Industry,  can  overcome  almost  any  obstacle ;  "  can 
convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into  fat  meadows,  cover 
the  barren  rock  with  verdure,  and  make  the  desert  smile 
with  flowers." 

The  merchants  of  Holland  have  never  been  charged  with 
any  want  of  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been, 
at  all  times,  ready  to  engage  In  any  adventure,  however  re- 
mote or  hazardous,  that  held  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
even  a  moderate  profit.  But,  notwithstanding,  Hollnnd  la, 
and  always  has  been,  a  country  of  short  credit.  A  discount 
Is  usually  given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the  rate  of  I  per 
cent  for  six  weeks,  and  of  3  per  cent,  for  two  months ;  but 
the  terms  of  credit,  on  most  articles,  and  the  discount  al  ow- 
ed for  ready  money,  have  been  fixed  by  usage,  and  are  re- 
garded as  essential  conditions  In  all  bargains :  "  Ricn,  en 
eflet,  de  plus  facile  que  de  s*etablir  *  Amsterdam ;  mala 
rlen  de  plus  difficile  que  do  s'y  soutenir  sans  de  grand  re- 
sources. Dans  cette  ville,  ou  ('argent  nhonde,  ou  le  prate 
contro  des  suretes  a  si  bon  marc  he,  11  est  pourtant  impossi- 
ble de  s'en  procurer  i  credit ;  et  sans  argent,  11  n'y  a  pas 
plus  de  possibility  d'y  travalller,  que  de  trouver  quelqu'un 


>r  quelqu' 
papier  nouveau  qui  ne  serait  pas 
•inion,  la  protection,  ou  des  effete 
bourse.    Les  Hollandols  suivent 


II  est 


qui  veuille  se  charger  d'un 
appuye  d'un  credit  que  IV 
reels  feroicnt  vnloir  a  la 
14  dessus  des 

du  papier  d'un  negotiant  pour  des  pTos  fortes  somroes  que 
celles  que  peuvent  eomporter  les  affaires  qu'on  lui  connotL" 
(Ricard.,  7VoiM  (Antral  du  Commtrct,  I.,  SIS,  ed.  1781.) 

This  extraordinary  caution  is  not,  however,  a  disadvan- 
tage, but  the  reverse.  It  hinders  commerce  from  degenera- 
ting, as  It  has  done  in  other  places,  Into  gambling  adventures, 
and  places  It  on  a  comparatively  solid  foundation.  As  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  It  Is  enough  to  state, 
that  bankruptcies  arc  rarer  in  Holland  than  in  any  other 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  and  Interruption  to  all 
sorts  of  businesses,  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  French  in  1795,  the  failures  In  that  and  the 
subsequent  season  were  not,  comparatively,  so  numerous  as 
In  England  In  ordinary  years.  And  during  the  convulsions 
that  grew  out  of  the  separating  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
no  suspicion  was  ever  entertained  of  the  solvency  of  any 
considerable  Dutch  house. 

The  Import  principally  consists  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  cochineal,  Indigo,  wine  and  brandy, 
wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  hemp  and 
flax,  Iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware, 
rock  salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  fee.  The  exports  con 
slst  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce 
of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other 
tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  commodities  brought  to  her 
ports,  as  to  convenient  mlrryiti,  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  first  class,  are  cheese  and  butter  (very  im 
ports nt  articles),  madder,  clover,  rape,  hemp,  and  linseed, 
rape  and  linseed  oils.  Dutch  linen,  fcc.  Geneva  Is  prind 
pally  exported  from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam ;  oak  bark 
principally  from  the  latter.  Of  the  second  class  are  spices, 
Mocha  and  Java  coffee ;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  and  Cuba ; 
cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  EnsV 
ern  and  colonial  produce.  And  of  the  third  class,  all  kinds 
of  grain,  linens  from  Germany,  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  Baltic 
produce;  Spanish,  German,  and  English  wools;  French, 
Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  wines,  brandy,  etc.  The  trade  of 
Holland  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every  article  that 
enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Her  merchant*  were 
formerly  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange. 
And  though  London  be  now.  in  this  respect,  far  superior  to 
Amsterdam,  the  latter  still  enjoys  a  respectable  share  of 
this  business.  We  subjoin  an  account  or  the  quantities  of 
the  principal  articles  of  produce  imported  from  Holland  Into 
the  United  Kingdom  In  the  year  1838. 
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The  subjoined  account  shows  that  the  trade  of  this 
th  Holland  is 
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Account  of  the  declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Holland,  from  1833  to  1838,  inclusive. 
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Co  Holland,  ia  1837.  exclusive  of  small 
of  the  burden  oflll.rtM  lasts.  During  the 
entered  the  different  ports  2505  ships  under 
:.  904  do.  under  the  British  flag,  and  18M 
urn  flan.    (For  tarther  details  as  to  the 


as  to 

fee.) 


There  be  loafed  to  Holland,  ia 
craft.  1394  ships, 
same  year,  there 
the  national  flag, 
under  other  foreign  flags.  (For 
trade  of  Holland,  it*  AiirraaDAJi, 

gu t\dci r^^I^tt^faM^equl^M  1*0 '  1* .  M.* and' ' 
into  20  .uvcrs  (Id.)  and  100  rents  rent  =  1  -5th  of  a  penny). 
The  dollar  is  worth  2*.  6*\,  and  the  rlx-dollar  4s.  4d.  Eng. 
The  William,  a  gold  coin,  ia  valued  at  17*.  The  Dutch 
Kchippaood  Is  3  quintals,  the  quintal  100  11m.,  and  the  lie- 
-j»  -  mm!  15  lbs. :  100  lbs.  Dutch  are  equivalent  to  108  lbs. 
English.  The  Dutch  quart  is  equal  to  tt  lutli*  gall.  Eng. 
The  Dutch  foot  =  11-7  In.  Eng.;  the  ell  =  '271  in.  Eng. 
The  Dutch  mile,  or  league  =  3$  Eng.  m.  nearly. 

(  Jorrmmr nt — Previously  to  it*  occupation  by  the  French 
la  17U5,  and  its  erection  into  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon,  Hol- 
land was  a  republic  governed  by  the  stat<-<>  pemr«l,  with 
the  executive  power  lodged  in  the  limul-  ■  >l  a  stallholder. 
And  there  can  he  no  question  that  the  crc.it  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  In  the  lttth,  17th.  nod  1-ih  centurie»,  their 
wealth  and  Industry,  Were  materially  promoted  by  their 
free  institutions  and  the  nature  of  their  government.  At  a 
time  when  England,  France,  and  most  other  European 
*taies  were  a  prey  to  civil  wan,  caused  by  religious  and 
political  differences,  the  Dutch  had  the  wisdom  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  universal  toleration,  and  to  make 
their  country  on  asylum  for  all  persecuted  and  oppressed 
«lrangera.  Though  complex  aud  not  very  popular,  in  prac- 
tice the  constitution  gave  free  scope  to  all  deserving  indi- 
viduals to  attain  to  the  highest  dignities,  at  the  same  time 
that  It  effectually  secured  them  against  violence  and  op- 
pression. The  utmost  latitude  was  given  to  every  one  to 
dispose  of  property  by  will  as  he  thought  best;  justice  was 
<pcedtly  and  impartially  administered  ;  and  though  taxation 
was  heavy,  the  revenue  was  faithfully  and  economically 
expended.   Hence  the  political  conspired  with  the  physical 


HOLLAND. 


.  all  f.irth  their 


es  under  which  the  Hollanders  were  placed  to 
icir  talents  and  enterprise,  and  to  render  them 
and  economical.  That  the  difficulties  incident 
alion.  the  durit  urrens  tn  rebut  raiMtat.  have 


to  their  situation,  tnc  dsns  urgent 
done  much  to  make  them  what 
they  arc,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but 


UtLc"*sy  toTo" 

are.  at  the  same  time,  largely  indebted  to  the  fn 
their  civil  and  religious  institution,.  Holland  is 
viitut»,nal  monarchy,  her.  ditnry  in  tho  family  of 


in  reams  rgejUu,  have 
and  what 
that  they 

a 


•if  Orange,  the  founders  of  the  ini 

aiul  in  whom  tho  office  of  stadtholdcr  was  latterly  mi 
hereditary.  The  king  Is  also  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  In 
which  capacity  he  belongs  to  the  German 
Ills  person  is  Inviolable,  his  ministers  alone  being 
ble  ;  he  nominates  to  all  civil  and  military  offices, 
and  promulgates  the  laws,  declares  war  or  mak 
tind  holds.  In  his  own  hands,  the  entire  government  of 
colonies.  The  states  general  consist  of  two  chambers ;  the 
drat  is  composed  of  from  40  to  GO  members,  nominated  for 
lite  by  the  king  ;  they  must  be  already  40  years  of  age.  and 
they  receive  each  about  £U0m  year  for  travelling  expenses. 
The  second  chamber  consists  of  55  deputies  of  the  nobility, 
towns,  and  rural  districts  of  the  several  provinces  ;  Holland 
"ending  22,  N  Brabant  seven,  Guelderland  six,  Fricsland 
five,  Over-Yssel  and  Gronlngen  four  each,  Zealand  and 
Ctrccht  three  each,  and  Drcnthe  one.  Luxemburg  has  its 
•  wn  separate  diet.  The  states  general  are  convoked  annu- 
ally, and  one  third  part  of  the  second  chamber  is  annually 
re-tdectcd.  The  system  of  election  U>  indirect,  and  very  far 
from  popular.  In  towns,  for  example,  the  plan  is,  for  the 
higher  order  f»f  ratepayers  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  per 
called  kieitrs,  or  choosers,  who  elect  the  road,  or 


of  deputies  of  the  three  order*  of  the  population  i** 
mentioned.  The  deputies  for  the  rural  districts,  hit  tto 
members  of  the  different  town-councils,  are  elected  it  tn 
ond  band  by  bodies  of  kiettri,  chosen  la  the  diUtrwida- 
tricts  ;  and  the  qualification  required  in  voters  far  at  In- 
ters being  such  as  greatly  to  restrict  their  numbs*  ib« 
country  representation  is  but  lltl 
of  the  town* 

JuHut.—Tht)  different  provinces  have  tbnr  an  tal 
magistracy  and  laws  established  by  their  owi  states;  I* 
judges  are  nominated  by  the  king  far  life,  ■  tht  mm- 
memlation  of  the  provincial  states,  or  toe  tUVts  pyrv 
The  provinces  are  divided  into  anoouWmcnu.  causes, 
and  communes,  similar  to  those  of  the  French  dcat.  mi 
superin  tended  in  like  manner.  The  local  town  ut  \m 
similar  to  those  of  France ;  In  each  canton  there  pi  curt 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  each  arronaisKnest  m  a* 
original  jurisdiction :  there  are  tribunals  of  ros»ro<9T*  u  iv 
principal  coamierclal  districts.  The  supreme  judical  am. 
mill  a  high  board  of  taxation  (cevr  iu  jfassstt).  at  a  or 
Hague,  which  is  also  the  usual  residence  of  the  cosn.  Tral 
h>  jury  is  not  In  operation ;  in  other  respects,  tbt  bsIi  sf 
nduiini«terlng  justice  is  much  the  same  si  la  France.  TV 
police  is  under  the  control  of  a  central  director. nub-am- 
tor  in  each  province,  and  coninttraanes  to  the  tmUsw 
menu.  Parhaps  no  country  has  so  little  crime  calf  UH 
individuals  were  in  confinement  throughout  JtflcV  Tare* 
tern  of  prison  discipline  and  correctional  pallet  are  sdsun- 
ble.  No  mendicants  or  disorderly  persons  art  island:* 
offend  the  public  eye,  and  education  Is  carefully  atari* 
tered  to  juvenile  offenders.  There  it  no  toonnasjHt  I* 
debt,  except  In  the  cose  of  dishonoured  bills.  \Ik  Out 
p.  1-21-124  ;  CUmber*  ;  Pari.  Rtptrt,  1837.) 

Retigitm. — By  the  last  census,  the  popalatke  vu  esi 
ded  into  1,541,700  Protestants,  836,990  R.  CathoUs,  ski 
45,493  Jews,  besides  n  few  thousands  belon{inf  to  ether 
sects.  The  CalvinM  or  Reformed  Church  of  Hcdad  s 
professed  by  the  reigning  famdy  as  well  u  the  raw 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  very  similar,  ■  I 
wpects,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  r 
the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  that 
1,51«,700.  It  may  therefore  be  called  the  rdp* 
slate :  but  since  Holland  threw  off"  the  yak*  rf^ta  s  hss 
always  been  distinguished  by  I 
eration,  and  at  this  mom 
suasions  receive  salaries 

isters  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  art  dVt*irito««*B 
districts  in  proportion  to  the  population;  tbw  Wat"* 
pastor  generally  to  about  every  2000  or  W>  jrortr  TV; 
"«»"««  salary  is  .C200;  their  mi  si  sin  £58-  TVsi 
expended  In  ecclesiastical  stipends,  is  lrm«ul*Ji 
guilders. 

The  Military  Fore*  amounts,  at  present,  » il**" 
men  ;  but  in  time  of  war  it  may  be  readily  nt»M  t» 


w  off  tbt  yoke  or  .-pan,  a »** 
•  its  reli*>»«  f*r*si  **4  tol- 
the  clergy  of  all  rriiino* 
i  the  puttie  parse.  The  aria- 


neit  to  th*  I*3** 
Boif*&* 


'UK  * 


town-council,  which  is  chosen  for  life;  the  town-councils  I  lotteries,  Jkc 
send  deputies  to  the  different  provincial  governments,  and  |  expenditure 
the  latter  elect  the  members  of  the  states  general,  or  com 
s.    It  Is  plain,  that  iu  this  plan  n  preponderating  infiii- 
Is  vested,  in  so  far  as  the  city  representation  is  con- 
In  the  roads,  or  town-councils;  and  these  being 
'  life,  and  consequently  exempted,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  popular  control,  it  Is  clear  that  their  representa- 
tives in  the  provincial  councils  and  states-general  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the  public.  The 
system  tends.  In  fact,  to  establish  a  government  by  on  oli- 
garchy ;  and  is.  In  many  respects,  moat  objectionable. 


^mpoMiiU 


t  objectionable.  The 
_  imposts ;  but  the  financial 
budget,  inMead  of  being  debated  as  in  England,  every  year. 
Is  voted  for  10  years;  so  that,  during  the  intermediate 
period,  the  chamber  is,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  iu  most  Im 
fiortant  function  ;  but  this  regulation  is  much  complained 
of,  and  will,  most  probably,  be  speedily  changed.  All  per- 
sons are  eligible  to  public  offices,  without  distinction  of  reli 
glon.  and  all  ore  equal  under  the  law. 


It  is  maintained  by  voluntary  enrolment. or  br r 
for  a  limited  tune,  and  augmented  by  the  reca  I  <*  lb* 
who  have  served,  and  by  calling  out  the  m.Uiu,whrs  °' 
ter  body  is  composed  of  ail  the  youth  brl»T*a  tht  sjw  * 
19  and  23.  The  principal  fortre 
burg,  arc  Maestricbt,  Breda, 
Flushing,  and  the  Helder. 
toned  by  Prussian  troops. 

To*  -  Va  ry  consists  at  present  (1839)  of  8  ships  - 
the  largest  carrying  84  guns;  21  frigates;  lic«r?fBr»,3 
brigs ;  and  95  gun -boats.   There  are  472  officer*.  *** 
crews  in  active  service  amount  to  about  5900  met* 

7'«e  PmUit  Hevrnut  is  derived  from  a  heavy  \itA-<u- 
contribution  /ontiere,  from  numerous  and  heavy  \rmV 
assessed  taxes,  excise  duties,  which,  smonr.  <-tVr  arte**' 
ore  imposed  on  turf,  coal,  tic.,  and  from  tairs  09  m^ 
registrations,  tolls,  harbour  dues,  custom*.  P*' 

but  still  the  revenue  Is  usually  less  th»  <* 
The  estimate  of  the  latter,  for  l<jW.  ■  I 
In  the  budget,  was  as  follows : 

\,r&# 

534.1* 


1.  The  King's  he 

2.  The  f 

3.  Foreign  adkin 

4.  Justice  . 

5.  The  Interior  . 

6.  The 

7.  The  Rom.  Cath.  Church 

8.  The  marine  . 

9.  Finances: — A.  National  debt 

B. 


*>' 
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ieu  at  5fl.386.298  tlor. ;  hut  in  this  tarn  it  included  the  Urge 
item  of  1 1 ,2211,000  flor.,  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  will  be 
furnished  from  the  revenue  of  the  colonic*  <  But  it  is  very 
problematical  whether  thla  last  Hem  will  be  realized  ;  the 
more  especially  as  It  dependa  on  the  negotiation  of  a  loon 
for  the  colonies ! 

The  truth  is,  that  taxation  in  Holland  la  very  oppressive, 
mil  that  the  state  of  tbe  finances  is  very  fox  from  satisfac- 
ory.  This  unfavourable  stale  of  thins*  has  arisen  partly, 
and  principally,  from  the  great  public  debt  of  tbe  kingdom 
'.amounting  probably  to  shout  165  million*  sterling),  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  interest  thereon  ;  and 
partly  from  the  disproportionally  heavy  expenses  the  king- 
torn  has  latterly  had  to  lustain  from  the  uncertain  state  of 
her  relations  with  Belgium  and  the  disputes  as  to  Luxem- 
burg and  Llmburg.  Mow  that  this  uncertainty  is  well  nigh 
Wit  an  end  to,  and  that  the  disputes  in  question  have  been 
jdjusted,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  material  deduction* 
nay  be  made  from  the  annual  expenditure.  Blnce  1830,  it 
has  almost  uniformly  exceeded  the  income :  and  there  has, 
a  consequence,  been  a  constant  increase  of  the  public  debt. 
The  Dutch  are  too  sagacious  a  people  not  to  see  In  what 
this  state  of  things,  if  not  obviated,  must  necessarily  ter- 
minate ;  and  hence  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  tbe 
budgets.  A  nation  may  advantageously  contract  debt  du- 
ing  war  ;  but  a  nation  unable  during  peace  to  provide  for 


Provition  for  tkr  Poor,  mnd  Charitable  Institution*.— 
Though  pauperism  be  discouraged,  and  mendicancy  punlsh- 
rd,  the  Dutch  are  very  charitable  and  liberal  in  their  sup- 
onrt  of  tbe  poor.  The  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
Hgent  consist  of  hospice*  for  the  nged  and  infirm,  orphan 
louses,  workhouses  for  towns  and  districts,  tho  poor 
atonies,  and  private  charitable  institutions.  The  funds 
for  their  support  are  mostly  derived  from  endowments  and 
voluntary  contributions,  the  direct  tax  not  being  more  than 
about  1,800,000  nor.,  or  XI 50,000  per  annum.  Boxes,  Inviting 
the  donations  of  by- pause rs  for  their  relief,  are  stationed  in 
many  public  ways:  the  establishment  of  any  new  public 
work  excites  a  fresb  call  on  behalf  of  the  poor :  nnd  a  tax 
sf  about  a  penny  in  a  shilling,  to  the  name  end,  is  levied  on 
tickets  to  all  places  of  public  amusement.  The  hospitals, 
uylums,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  are  very  numer- 
ous in  the  towns ;  in  Amsterdam  only  there  are  twenty- 
three.  (Chamber*.) 

An  Institution  worthy  of  particular  mention  I*  the  "  Soci- 
ety for  tbe  Promotion  of  the  Public  Good,"  an  association 
which  originated  in  1784  with  a  few  benevolent  individuals, 
but  which  has  now  220  branches  throughout  Holland,  nnd 
is  supported  by  14,000  members,  ench  of  whom  pays  a  small 
mm  (about  10*. )  yearly.  Under  the  direction  of  this  soci- 
ety, savings'  banks,  libraries,  schools  of  various  kinds.  In- 
iludlng  those  for  tbe  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  Ice., 
ire  established  ;  prizes  and  rewards  arc  given  for  superior 
essays,  works  of  art,  or  nets  of  humanity  ;  and  in  the  win- 
public  lectures  on  literary,  scientific,  or  moral 
i  delivered.   The  establishments  of  this  society 

the  revolution  of 
that  country. 


of  even 


i  by  the  labouring  population  to  avoid  it.  No 
to  orphan  establishments. 
There  are  three  great  workhousot  tor  tbe  whole  of  Hol- 
land :  one  at  Amsterdam,  another  at  Middlcburg,  and  the 
tblnl  at  Nienve-Pekel-A,  In  Gronlngen.  In  these  the  in- 
mates work  at  looms,  &r . ;  the  sexes  are  kept  strictly  sepa- 
rated ;  the  food  is  very  Inferior  and  somewhat  scanty,  tbe 
clothing  coarse  ;  and  the  Inmates  are  not  suffered  to  go 
abroad.  All  beggars  are  npprehended  by  the  police  ;  if  aged 
and  infirm  they  arc  sent  to  the  workhouses — if  able  to  work, 
to  the  penal  colonies.  In  the  latter  establishments,  the 
paupers  labour  with  the  spade,  in  brick-making,  or  In  manu- 
factures. Guards  on  horseback,  who  patrol  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony ;  rewards  given  to  those  who  bring  back  any 
colonist  that  has  attempted  to  escape ;  and  a  uniform  dress, 
are  lite  means  adopted  to  prevent  desertion  from  these  set- 
tlements. 

Public  Education  —  Public  Prtt*.  —  Holland  has  been 
much  and  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  system  of  public 
education.  In  F.nglnnd.  in  IrttS,  only  1  in  II  of* the  popula- 
tion was  receiving  primary  instruction;  in  tbe  Dutch provs. 
of  Drcnthe  and  Ovcr-Yssel,  in  1835,  the  proportion  was 
about  1  in  6  {Duprtitui  I,'  Instruction  en  lieigione,  It,  p. 
103) ;  and  throughout  Holland  generally  it  \*  I  In  8.  There 
is  scarcely  a  child  ten  years  old,  of  sound  intellect,  who 
cannot  both  read  and  write  ;  almost  every  one  receives  In- 
struction at  some  period,  the  expense  of  which  Is  for  the 
:  part,  and  in  tome  Instances  entirely,  defrayed  by  the 
without  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  religious 
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creed ;  the  interference  of  the  government 
only  to  exclude  Improper  and  incompetent  teachers,  and  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  instruction  by  a  system  of  inspection. 

The  department  of  education  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  minister  of  tbe  interior,  assisted  by  the  inspect- 
or-general of  instruction,  from  whom  all  changes  and  new 
regulations  emanate.  Tho  inspection  of  schools  is  devolv- 
ed chiefly  upon  local  Inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  70,  or 
one  for  each  school  district  Into  which  the  kingdom  is  divi- 
ded. These  inspectors  are  assisted  by  local  boards;  and 
each  inspector  it  responsible  to  the  provincial  board  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  within  his  district;  the  provincial 
board  being  itself  responsible  for  its  proceedings  lo  the  min- 
ister of  the  Interior  and  the  inspector-general.  In  Holland, 
no  person  can  open  a  public  school,  or  even  receive  private 
pupils,  without  first  having  received  a  certificate  of  his 
ability  lo  teach,  granted  after  inquiry  and  examination  by  a 
board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  district  surveyors,  who 
meet  for  this  important  purpose.  This  board  grants  four 
sorts  of  certificates;  but  only  one  is  granted  at  a  time ;  and 
to  obtain  the  highest  certificate,  four  successive  exanilna 
tions  must  be  undergone  at  different  Intervals.  Having  ob 
tained  his  certificate,  the 
leave  lo  open  a  school  to  lb 
or  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  establish  It,  i 
grant  his  request  unless  when  they  think  such 
school  is  really  required.  Very  grave  doubts  have 
and  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  this  last  regula- 
tion, but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  policy  of  subjecting  all 
persons  intending  to  open  schools  to  the  necessity  of  under- 
going an  examination  ns  to  their  fitness.  The  utility  and 
importance  of  this  regulation  are  alike  obvious  and  undoubt- 
ed ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  its  adoption 
in  this  country  would  do  ten  times  more  to  improve  educa 
tion  than  all  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  it  during  the  last  century.  The  district  inspectors 
assemble  three  times  a  year  in  the  chief  town  of  their  re- 
spective provinces,  where  they  hold  a  conference,  each  in- 
spector making  a  report,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  provincial 
governor,  on  the  state  of  education  in  his  district.  Home- 
times  the  govemrneat  assembles  a  council  at  the  Hague, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  each  provincial  board  of  educa- 
tion, when  everything  pertaining  to  the  system  Is  discussed 
and  reviewed  in  presence  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  and 
the  inspector  general.  (Oasis),  on  Education  in  Holland, 
Eng.  Tran*.  f  $fe*tmin*Ur  Kevins,  No.  I  v  i  ,  dtc.) 

In  1835,  there  were.  In  Holland,  2KB  primary  schools 
(2190  public,  nnd  642  private),  attended  by  304,450  pupils, 
whose  instruction  cost  the  stale  381,480  franca,  or  1  fr.  SS 
cent.  ench.  In  the  same  year  there  were  02  Latin  schools, 
attended  by  1255  students,  and  costing  the  state  79,850  fr., 
or  63  fr.  63  cent  each  Individual.  There  are  three  unlver 
sitiee—  those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Gronlngen— which, 
with  the  athenaeum  of  Franeker  in  Fries  land,  had,  In  the 
above  year,  1571  students,  the  expense  to  the  state  of  whose 
education  was  CI3.140  fr.,  or  390  fr.  28  cent.  each.  By  the 
royal  ordinance  of  1815,  an  athena-um  was  to  be  establish 
eil  in  six  of  the  nine  provinces ;  but,  excepting  that  of 
Praneker.  already  named,  only  one,  at  Harder  wyk  in  Guel 

oft 

If. 

for  the  centre  and  8.  of  I 
divided  into  jtrmen,  or  poor,  and  Tutichen,  or  i 
schools.  In  both  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  i 
is  olTordeil,  including  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  geography, 
the  history  of  Holland,  and  vocal  music;  but  the  latter  are 
attended  by  the  children  of  parents  above  the  condition  of 
tbe  poor,  and  the  fee,  though  still  very  trifling,  is  somewhat 
higher.  In  the  poor-schools,  aa  In  all  the  rest,  a  small  sum 
is  generally  paid,  and  In  many  instances  daily,  by  tbe  pa- 
rents of  the  children  educated.  This  circumstance  does  not 
retard  the  progress  of  education  among  the  poor,  but  baa 
perhaps  rather  a  contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  remove* 
that  sense  of  degradation  which  frequently  associates  Itself 
with  the  notion  of  receiving  eleemosynary  Instruction.  No 
law,  as  in  Prussia,  exists  In  Holland  directly  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  ;  but  the  poor  are 
not  allowed  relief  from  the  public  funds  unless  they  comply 
with  this  regulation.  There  is,  however,  little  need  of  such, 
a  proviso,  since  a  Just  sense  of  the  great  value  of  education 
Is  found  to  exist  among  all  classes.  (JfichoU*'*  krper t. ,  In 
the  superior  private  schools,  German,  French,  English,  and 
other  modern  languages  are  taught.  In  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  Latin 
schools,  which  are  anal  ago  us  to  the  gymnast*  of  Germany 
and  the  colleges  of  Prance,  pupils  are  instructed  in  Latio 
and  Greek,  the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  phyclea 
geography,  history,  and  the  other  higher  branches  of  educa 
tlon,  for  the  most  part  as  preparatory  to  their  studies  in  the 
athensrams  or  universities. 
In  these  seminaries,  pupils  of  all  religious 
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an  received  indiscriminately,  and  at  (toted  times  attend 
their  respective  clergymen  tor  religious  Instruction.  Tbe 
monitorial  system  of  teaching  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced. 
The  public  schools,  like  the  public  charities,  make  little  or 
no  outward  display,  and  are  conducted  on  the  moat  rigid 
system  of  economy.  The  efficiency  of  the  elementary  in 
struclion  supplied  by  the  schools  In  Holland  is  universally 
admitted  ;  but,  with  all  its  excellence,  the  course  of  educa- 
tion comprises  only  the  more  elementary  divisions  of  mental 
culture ;  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  the  principles  of  politics 
and  political  economy,  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature — 
of  all  those  pursuits,  in  short,  that  tend  u>  ex|iand  and  ele- 
vate the  mind,  is  comparatively  neglected.  HUH.  however. 
It  is  abundantly  certain,  that  the  low  state  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  in  Holland  is  not  owing  to  any  defects 
Lb  system  of  ©duculioci*  trtit  to  tho  vd&igo^i- 
laid  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Neither  p 
moral  science  can  nourish  where  the  pram  is  , 
aud  in  Holland,  no  book,  newspaper,  or  even  so  much  as  a 
handbill  can  be  printed  without  a  license,  specially  granted 
on  application.  There  axe  in  Holland  fourteen  literary 
journals,  but  only  two  or  three  rise  above  insignificance. 
There  arc,  also,  some  religious  Journals,  a  few  almanacs, 
and  twenty-live  newspapers,  but  none  of  the  latter  deserves 
to  be  cited,  and  some  of  them  are  mere  trading  circulars. 
Certainly,  however,  the  Hollanders  of  the  present  day  are 
nowise  inferior  to  their  ancestors  la  tbe  days  of  Krai i nun 
and  Grotiua.  The  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  placed  accounts  for  the  wide  difference  between 
them.  Remove  the  shackles  from  tlte  freedom  of  the  press, 
popularise  the  government,  and  give  free  scope  to  genius 
and  invention,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  literature  of 
Holland  will  again  rank  with  tbe  first  in  Europe. 

The  Dutch  school  of  painting  has  attained  to  great  celeb- 
rity. Its  masters  excel  chiefly  in  delineation  of  common 
life,  and  animated  objects :  in  accuracy  and  excellence  of 
colouring,  and  tbe  management  of  light  and  shade,  they  are 
surpassed  by  none.  But  the  subjects  of  their  pictures  are, 
not  unfrequeutly,  so  very  coarse,  vulgar,  and  low,  as  to  be, 
in  many  respects,  the  aniiiAtses  of  those  of  the  Italian  school. 
The  Dutch  school  can  boast  of  Rembrandt.  Tcnlers,  Jan 
Stecn,  Ostade,  Gerard  Dow,  Mlerls,  ax. :  besides  whom, 
Wouvermans,  Paul  Potter,  Berg  hem,  and  Ruysdael  excel 
In  lamlscApea  and  cattle  ;  Vandervelde  and  Hack  huy sen 
In  sea-views;  and  Weenix,  Hondckoeter,  Vandenheyden. 
Heemskirk,  Breghcl,  ax.,  in  other  departments.  Manv  of 
:  to  this  school  are  to  be  found  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Hague.  An- 
nul The  Dutch  are  fond  of 
not  excel  in  1L  (D,  Cltt,  p.  W-102; 
l ;  -Murray  *  HandUak.) 

,  thtir  CastesM.4-e.-Of  about 2,600.000  inhabitants 
ilualve  of  Luxemburg),  in  1831,  l.HUKUOO  were 
I  Walloons  or  Firming*.  of  German 

150,000  Frlsons,  and  50,000  Jews.    (JoumoJ  ae 
i,  4-c.)    In  suture,  the  Dutch  are  much  the  same 
as   the  English;  the  women  are  comparatively  taller 
than  the  men ;  they  are  decidedly  handsome,  and,  when 


iFrieslasfttrL  T* 
ch.  though  In  general  frugal,  live  well  and  lukntcii 
Coffee,  tea.  beer,  and  native  gin,  bsl  especUily  * 
,  are  the  favourite  drinks  :  the  tobacco  pipe  » Is  tmiw 


works  belonging  t 
and  especially  in 
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young,  have  naturally  good  complexions,  which  they  might 
preserve  to  a  later  period,  did  they  take  more  exercise  In 
the  open  air,  and  abandon  some  injurious  customs,  such  as 
the  incessant  use  of  the  ckaugrpitd,  a  box  of  burning  peat, 
which  accompanies  them  everywhere.  "  Nothing,''  says 
Mr.  Nichoil*,  "can  exceed  Uie  cleanliness,  the  personal 
propriety,  and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of  Hol- 
land. I  did  not  see  a  house  or  fence  out  of  repair,  or  a  gar- 
den that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.  We  met  no  ragged 
or  dirty  persons,  nor  any  drunken  man ;  neither  did  I  see 
any  indication  that  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  any  portion 
of  the  people.  I  was  assured  that  bastardy  was  slmost  un- 
known ;  and  although  we  were,  during  all  hours  of  the  day, 
much  In  the  public  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only  two  beg- 
gars, nnd  tbey  in  manners  and  appearance  scarcely  came 
wUlun  lite  ikiagnaiioii.  The  Dutch  people  appear  to  be 
strongly  attached  to  their  government,  and  few  countries 
pomess  a  population  in  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties 
are  discharged  with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  econo- 
my, and  cautious  foresight,  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  every  class.  To  spend  their  full  annual  Income 
is  accounted  a  species  of  crime.  The  same  systematic 
prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the  community,  agricul- 
tural and  commercial ;  ana  thus  the  Dutch  people  are  ena- 
bled to  bear  up  against  the  most  formidable  physical  diffi- 
culties, and  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  individual  comfort 
than  probably  exists  in  any  other  country."  (Report  on  Uu 
■  of  Hoi! and  im  1838.) 

domestic  in  their  habits,  and  carry 
in  their  houses  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ; 

not  always  receive  the 
the  wide 
mostly 


pcople  dress  like  the  French  and  English.  The  tmsi  n> 
innrkahln  element  of  costume  in  use  a  the  lie&d-dits  V 
the  Kriesiand  women.  The  latter,  who  are  the  sacral 
arils  of  the  ancient  Frisii,  so  often  referred  to  v/Tarta, 
and  win**  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  fresh  naddj  oats** 
ions  declare  them  to  be  of  the  Gothic  race  in  prrhiai  m 
greatest  purity,  wear  on  both  sides  of  tbe  bead  lata:  p& 
of  gold  or  silver,  connected  together  by  a  band  of  tat  am 
metal  passing  behind,  and  ornamented  with  two  sapor 
appendages,  of  a  ram's-horn  shape,  to  which  are  itfcud 
pendants  of  various  kinds.  The  whole  ii  catered  *  i 
rich  cap  of  lace :  It  not  unfrrquently  com  fit  or  X3L  as 
often  composes  the  whole  dowry  of  a  T 
Dutch,  i 
It.  C 

first,  are  the  favourite  drinks  :  the  tobacco-pipe  i 

all  classes.  Tbe  houses  lathe  tons* v 
grandeur,  and  are  Id  rracni  *u  i 
who  can  afford  it  art  t  tirtmely  fiat 
china,  and  other  kinds  of  cunowin.  TVt 
forming  the  resldeocei  recti 
are  mostly  built  on  the  same  plaa.  "Tarn* 
itkes  are  usually  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted  la  M  a 
trim  and  tidy  as  If  Just  taken  out  of  a  box ;  aai  sith  law 
close-shaven  bit  of  lawa  la  front,  their  narrow  vet  am 
separating  the  domain  from  the  public  tboronr War ,  lie; 
little  bridge,  dashing  wooden  gatewsy,  clinten  of  duite 
fresh  painted  summer-house,"  ac  form  the  ku-WaWafi 
Dutchman's  wishes.   On  the  gateway  there  a  annas') 
some  motto,  indicative  of  the  taste  or  temper  of  thesnrr 
The  Dutch  are  very  regular  In  their  bantu ;  poosov 
j  decorum,  and  a  fixed  routine  govern  every  thrai  blunt* 
I  lion,  is,  generally  speaking,  very  rare ;  bat  is  Septtnsn  u 
;  annual  festival  takes  place,  which  lasts  for  tea  dsn.  am) 
f  which  great  excesses  are  said  to  be  commuted.  £•  lot. 
however,  as  this  festival  terminates,  the  peon*  rmn  u 
once  to  their  former  habits  of  sobriety  till  the  am  jari 
i  occasion.  Their  amusements  are  not  very  nurileeasl  ta 
|  do  they  include  many  sports  out  of  door*.  They  *i*  no* 
ly  similar  to  the  entertainments  afforded  by  the  ita-pr 
I  dens  and  secondary  theatrical  ertabluhmcta  a  Enr-aaJ. 
Chambers  ;  I^tttrt*  sur  in  Noitanif.), 
History. — In  the  time  of  the  Romas*.  IMaW  »m  In- 
habited chiefly  by  the  Baton  and  >'nm  tte  former  u 
whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  Jaliu  Ccw, con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Times*  aferwud 
silently  changed  Into  subjection  to  Rone,  and  a  is  saw 
]  that  Claudius  Drusus,  a  Roman  governor,  about  the  t*C* 
nfng  of  the  Christian  sera,  erected  the  fire  dyke  to  wirJ  <i 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.   In  the  reip  of 
the  Bstaviara  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  t" 
Roman  yoke  ;  in  the  M  century,  Ibelr  country  i 
run  by  the  Saxons ;  in  the  8th  it  was  cooqoered  b 
Martcl ;  and  it  subsequently  " 
Ions  of  Charlemagne, 

and  riM*fcr*%^  by"iuiuf»  ud 

otherwise,  the  whole  passed  into  the  hands  of  uie 
of  Burgundy;  thence  to  tho  house  of  Austria ;  k« lat- 
in 1548.  under  the  rule  of  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  Tbt «« 
with  Spain  was  a  most  unfortunate  event  for  Holland,  im 
Dutch  had  long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  p*i^ 
rights  and  privileges ;  they  had  exten*ire  fcbrnw  -  ' 
trade,  and  they  had  tor  the  most  part  embraced  tat  ^ 
trines  of  the  enrly  reformers.    Philip  H  ■  who  regarded:  < 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  as  usurpation!  on  on  on 
prerogative,  and  who  detested  the  reformed  faith.  tr»«« 
to  recover  the  former,  and  to  suppress  or  extirpate  tat  aii 
ler.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  seat,  in  W.  if* 
nand  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a  powerful  mm  »' 
the  Low  Countries.    But  the  proscription*  *«•  m**K^ 
with  which  this  sanguinary  though  able  soldier  filled  1 ' 
country,  failed  of  their  object.    Tbe  Dutch,  lartmt 
being  subdued,  were  at  length  driven  into  nVm  'f'^ 
The  Dial  eContents  captured  the  Briel  in  1573 ;  and  *w  ■ 
struggle  unequalled  for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  » 
posed  on  tbe  weaker  party,  and  for  the  Importance  ot  s 
results,  the  Independence  of  the  republic  was  acXM»ie--'' 
by  Spain  in  1009.   Except  that  it  was  occasionally  n^ 
ened  by  Internal  feuds,  the  half  century  that  2^**^! 
this  event  Is  the  brightest  in  the  Dutch  saasls.  1 
mcrce  of  Holland  attained  to  an  unrivalled  ^ 
and  while  she  extended  her  colonies  and  cnoa,i»'^\ 
some  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  in 

the  K-  ssd  WJ 

dies,  she  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  LoaH  *J  ; 
contended  with  England  for  Uie  empire  of  the  t 
Justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  tbe 

faith. 

From  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the  Frcacl^ 
olution.  the  influence  of  Holland  gradually  declined.  i> 
much  from  any  decay  of  her  own  resources,  as  w» 
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HOLLAND  (NEW). 

growth  of  commerce  and  manufacture*  in  other  states,  es- 
pecially in  England.  The  policy  of  ilollnnd  had  long  been 
peaceful ;  but  that  could  nut  protect  her  from  being  over- 
run by  revolutionary  France.  In  1806  she  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom  for  Louie,  a  brother  of  Napoleon;  and,  on  the 
downfall  of  tha  latter,  she  was  united  with  Belgium,  and 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  family  of  Orange,  the 
founders  of  her  liberties.  Bui  the  union  was  never  cordial. 
The  Duich  and  Belgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar  in 


HOLYHEAD. 

of  wmor  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  navigators  when  the  wind  will  not  allow  of  doub- 
ling Cape  Cod.  The  v.  contains  two  churches,  a  Methodist 
and  Baptist  and  about  one  hundred  dwellings. 

HOLME8YILLE.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Appling  eo.  Ga.,  177 


their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ;  and  the  conneiioo 

tc^  afl^^Fre^ 'ttSotaiSwrf  s^JUm^&S 


W.  Albany.  351 
*ks.   It  has  one 


t  pretty  nearly  the  fame  limits  as 
by  the  French  in  1705.   The  king.  William  I., 
the  throne  In  flavour  of  his  eldest  aon  William, 
William  II.,  in  1840.    (Dt  Ctort,  Dtstr.  Outgr.  Hi»- 
toriqut,  4-c,  p.  9-19  ;  Diet.  U*»gr. ;  Vhambtrt.  4c) 

Holland,  p.  t,  Hampden  ro..  Mass..  67  m.  8.W.  by  W. 
Boston,  373  VV.    Watered  by  Uuinnebaag  river.  It 
tains  one  store,  one  cotton  factory  with  1150 
schools,  100  scholars.   Pop.  423. 

Holland,  p.  t,  Erie  eo.,  N.  Y.,  284  m 
W.   Drained  by  Seneca  and 
store,  one  fulling-mill,  one  grist-mill,  six  sa> 
tannery.    Pop.  1442. 

Holland,  t,  Orleans  co.,  Vi.,  56  m.  N.N.E.  Montpelier. 
Bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada.  It  has  four  schools,  183 
scholars.  Pop.  605. 
HOLLAND  (NEW).  Ste  Atstsalia. 
HOLL1DAYSBURG.  p.  b.,  Frankstown  t..  Huntingdon 
Co.,  Pa.,  118  m.  WJN.W.  Ilarrisburg,  161  W.  Situated  on 
Beaver  Dam  creek.  It  contains  five  churches,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, Lutheran,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  African,  seven 
commission  houses  In  foreign  trade,  twenty-seven  retail 
stores,  one  furnace,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, Ave  schools.  225  scholars.  Pop.  1896.  From  a  ba- 
sin nenr  this  place  a  railroad  passes  over  the  Alleghany 
mountains  to  Johnstown,  connecting  the  E.  and  W.  sec- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  The  vertical  ascent,  in  a 
little  over  10  in.,  is  about  1400  ft. ;  and  the  descent,  in  about 
964  m.,  is  ]  1 1 1  k  ft,  by  a  number  of  inclined  planes,  over 
which  the  cars  are  drawn  by  machinery.  A  safety  car  at- 
tends the  cars,  both  ascending  and  descending,  to  stop  them 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  rope. 

MOLLIS  p.  t,  York  cc  Me,  66  m.  8.W.  Augustn,  531 
W.  Incorporated  in  1812.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Uaeo  river,  N. 
by  Little  Ossipe©  river.  It  contains  eleven  stores,  seven 
grist-mills,  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  tannery,  two  potteries, 
twenty  schools,  061  scholars.    Pop.  8363. 

Holus,  u.  L,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  If  ,  44  m.  8.  Concord. 
439  W.  Watered  by  Nashua  river.  In  corpora  led  in  1746. 
It  contains  two  churches,  a  Congregational  nnd  Baptist,  two 
L  three 


m.  MJL  Mllledgevllle.  788  W.   It  contains  a  co 
jail,  and 
(ice.  9*4- 


jn.ll,  and  several  dwellings.  Nett 


rourthousa, 
the  postof- 


Holms-sville.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pike  co.,  Miss.,  87  m.  8. 
Jackson,  1095  W.    Situated  on  the  8.W.  side  of  " 
Chltto  river,  and  contains  a  court-house  and 


ings.   Nett  proceeds  of  the  post  office,  9315. 
HOLSTE1N,  a  duchy  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 


ny  belonging  to  Denmark,  boanded  W.  by  the  North  sea, 
8.  by  the  Elbe,  E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  N.  by  Bleswick.  It  is 
of  a  compact  fonn,  comprising  an  area  of  about  3330  so.  m.  J 
and  had  m  1834  a  pup.  of  435,538.  Surface  and  soil  con- 
siderably diversified ;  the  E.  part  is  somewhat  hilly,  and, 
besides  fertile  plains,  hns  woods,  lakes,  and  picturesque 
scenery  :  the  middle  part  is  comparatively  barren,  and  is  ia 
many  parts  covered  with  heath ;  the  W.  district  along  (ha 
Elbe,  and  the  German  ocean,  consists  principally  of  flat, 
low-lying,  rich  marsh  (and,  secured  by  dykes  and  sluice* 
against  the  overflowings  of  the  sea.  Principal  rivers  Elba 
and  Btor ;  the  only  lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Ploen.  That 
canal  of  Keil  separates  the  duchy  from  Bleswick,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  as  well  for  inland  aa  for  foreign  naviga- 
tion. (S*t  Kiel.)  The  lat.  of  Holstcin  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  N.  of  England,  its  production*  are  also  similar, 
consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  potatoes,  hemp,  and 
flax,  with  hops  and  fruit,  Jlc.  ;  but  ll  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
Its  excellent  cattle  and  horses,  raised  in  large  numbers  ia 
the  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  marsh  land,  and  which  arena 
Important  article  of  export.  The  half-dried  beef,  so  abun- 
dant in  Hamburg,  and  which  is  decidedly  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort  met  with  in  this  country,  ia  principally  de- 
rived from  Holstcin.  Agriculture  has  been  much  im- 
proved |  and  the  country  being  In  many  parts  enclosed,  and 
well  cultivated,  is  little  Inferior,  in  appearance,  to  the  best 
districts  of  England.    Minerals  not  very  important. 
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HOLLISTON,  p.  t,  Middlesex  co,  Mass.  24  m.  8.W.  by 
W.  Boston,  415  W.  Incorporated  in  1724.  Watered  by  a 
branch  of  Charles  river,  which  offiirds  water  power.  It 
contains  two  churches,  a  Congregational  and  Methodist, 
six  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  one  grist-mill,  live  saw- 
mills,  one  academy,  140  students,  nine  schools,  400  schol- 
ars.   Pop.  1782. 

UOLLY8PRINC8,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Marshall  co..  Miss  . 
103  m.  N.  by  E.  Jackson.  803  W.  It  contains  a  courthouse, 
jail,  and  several  stores  and  dwellings. 

HOLMES,  county,  O.  Situated  N.E.  of  the  centre  of  the 
state,  nnd  contains  422  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Klllbuck  and 
Mot) ic can  creeks.  It  contained  in  1840,  16,385  neat  cattle, 
32.117  sheep.  25,588  swine:  and  produced  299,188  bushels 
of  wheat,  38,231  of  rye,  217,563  of  Indian  corn,  17.843  of 
buckwheat,  228,712  of  oats,  72,078  of  potatoes,  74.930 
pounds  of  sugar.  It  had  twenty  stores,  six  fulling-mills, 
two  woollen  factories,  seven  flooring-mill*,  sixteen  grist- 
mills, twenty-six  saw-mills,  four  oil-mills,  nine  tanneries, 
three  distilleries,  two  potteries,  one  printing-office-,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  eleven  schools,  448  scholars.  Pop. 
18,088.   Capital,  Millersburg. 

Holmes,  county,  Miss.  Situated  a  little  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  600  sq.  m.    Bounded  N.W. 

SYaroo  river.  8  E.  by  Big  Black  river,  by  branchea  of  both 
which  it  is  drained.  It  contained  In  1840.  90.137  neat 
cattle.  2396  sheep,  89,542  swine  ;  and  produced  3707  bush- 
els of  wheat.  480,740  of  Indian  corn.  39.400  of  oats.  75.714 
of  potatoes,  5161  pounds  of  rice.  4518  of  tobacco,  8.085,973 
of  cotton.  It  had  twenty-eight  stores,  thirty-nine  cotton- 
factories  with  234  spindles;  fifteen  tanneries,  one  academy, 
thine,  ii  schools,  ail  scholars.  Pop.  whites,  3852;  slaves, 
■M ;  free  coloured  34 ;  total,  9453.  Capital.  Lexington. 

Holmes,  t..  Crawford  Co.,  O.    It  has  six  schools.  314 
scholars.   Pop.  745. 
HOLMES'  HOLE.  p.  v.,  Ttsbttry  t .  Dukes  co.  Mass..  89 
471  W.   It  has  a  safe  and 


Is,  however,  met  with ;  and  there  is  a  brine  spring  at  Oder- 
sloe.   Fishing  Is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  along  the  < 


The  only  important  seaport  is  Allona, 
Gluckstadt,  a  much  smaller  seaport  sltui 
the  Elbe,  is  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  ;  but  the 
mark)  meet  at  Itzehow,  a  town  of  ' 


Hamburg 
wer  dowt 

I  (IM  Di  s 


nt  Itxehow,  a  town  of 
rnsnre  Rendsburg  and  M 
tie  and  horses,  wheal,  oats,  barley, 
cheese,  are  exported.  Manufactures, 
ried  on  al  Altona,  unimportant. 

HOL8TON.  river.  Tcnn-  unites  with  Clinch  river,  at 
Kingston,  to  form  Tennessee  river.  It  Is  deep,  and  la  navi- 
gable 70  m..  with  the  Interruption  of  a  fall  of  7  ft  Near  its 
source.  7  m.  N.W.  Lancaster,  it  has  a  fall  of  70  feet 

HOLYHE  AD  fin  Welsh  Carr-GyM, "  the  castle  of  Gvbi"), 
a  sea|M>rL  pari  bor..  market  town,  and  par.  of  N.  Wales, 
on  n  peninsula  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  isle  and  co.  An 
gle«ev,  22  m.  W.  Bangor,  67  m.  W.  Liverpool,  and  224  m. 
N.W.  London ;  Int.  53°  17'  N.,  long.  4°  XT  W.  Pop.  of 
par..  In  1831,  4281.  The  peninsula,  on  the  N.  side  of  which 
the  town  stands,  and  which  is  insulated  at  high  water, 
ends,  towards  the  sea.  In  an  Immense  precipice  of  serpen- 
tine rock,  hollowed  out  here  and  there  into  most  magnificent 
caves,  the  haunts  of  almost  Innumerable  sea-fowl.  The 
town  is  clean  and  well-paved,  comprising  two  main,  and 
several  cross  streets ;  It  has  a  fine  open  market-place,  publle 
baths,  government  establishments,  etc.,  and  contains  many 
superior  residences.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and 
now  in  the  patronage  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  an  em- 
battled cruciform  structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  a  square  tower  and  low  steeple  ;  and  the  churchyard 
Is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  a 
Roman  fortiftention.  There  ore  alio  four  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters,  a  free  school,  established  in  1745,  and 
several  other  day  and  Sundny  schools,  furnishing  instruc- 
tion to  a  great  many  children.  Hoi)  head  lias  no  particular 
branch  of  commerce  or  manufacture:  its  Importance princl 
pally  depends  upon  its  being,  next  to  Liverpool  andBrlstol, 
the  chief  resort  of  passengers  to  and  from  Ireland. 


irreatly 

by  this  route.  (Btund.  Rem.)  One  mall  packet, 
however,  still  continues  to  run ;  and  there  is  considerable 
business  in  shipbuilding  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  har- 
bour, which  forms  a  basis  In  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  used 
to  dry  at  low  water !  but  great  efforts  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  Improve  it;  and  a  pier  has  been  projected 
aliout  200  fathoms  into  the  sea,  having  12  ft  water  at  Its 
head  at  low  springs.    This  pier,  formed  on  the  rocky 
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HOLY  ISLAND. 

J  at  St.  GyM,  to  joined  to  the  town  by  a  swivel  bridge, 
nt  ill  other  extremity  ta  ■  lighthouse.  The  pcnin-  | 
....  of  Holyhead  i*  terminated  by  ft  high  rocky  promonto- 
ry called  the  8.  Suck,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  with 
a  revolving  light,  311  ft.  above  low-water  mark.  The 
Skerries,  a  small  island  7  m.  N.  of  Holyhead,  is  also 
marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  town  of  Holyhead,  with  a 
small  surrounding  suburb,  is  a  pari.  bor.  contributory  to 
Beaumaris,  which  returns  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Market*  on  Saturday.    {ffickolt«n'$  Gam*.  Quid* ;  Bound. 

^TlOLY'lSLAND  (an.  LMufsnu),  a  peninsula,  wholly 
Insulated  at  high  water,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  England,  ca 
Durham,  ward  Mandshlre,  11.  m.  8.E.  BerwIek-oo-Tweed. 
Aran,  3390  acre* ;  pop.,  in  1831, 836.  Its  form  is  that  of  an 
Irregular  four-sided  figure,  more  than  half  of  it  towards  the 
N.  being  covered  with  sand,  and  abounding  with  rahblt- 
burrows :  the  remainder,  however,  has  been  very  product- 
ive since  if  enclosure  In  1788.  The  prospect  from  the 
Island  Is  extremely  beautiful,  commanding  views,  north- 
ward, of  Berwick  and  of  Bam  bo  rough  Castle,  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  southward.  At  the  8.W.  angle  of  the  I " 
la  a  small  fishing  village,  formerly  more  extensive, 
which  are  a  small  harbour  and  an  old  castle,  situated  on  a 
high,  conical  rock,  of  primitive  formation.  The 
are  chiefly  engaged  during  winter  in  c&tching  1< 
the  London  market,  and  at  other  times  In  getttni 
and  haddock.  Limestone,  ceal,  and  iron  ore  are 
but  the  influx  of  the  tide  makes  the  working  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly laborious.  The  great  glory  of  the  Island,  highly 
esteemed  by  Anglo-Saxon  scholar*,  is  the  nbbey  (with  Its 
I  church),  formerly  the  residence  of  many  literary 
It  was  founded  by  St.  Aedan  In  635,  under  the 
of  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbrla,  who  erected 
te  into  a  bishopric.  The  monastery  was  all  but 

a d  by  the  Danes,  in  867,  and  was  then  removed 
th  the  bishop's  see)  to  Durham,  a  few  monks  only  re- 
nlog  at  the  establishment  after  the  partial  rebuilding  of 
the  church  and  abbey.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  had 
been  constructed  of  red  freestone,  and  aptly  termed  by  Sir 
W  Scott  "  a  solemn,  large,  and  dark  red  pile,"  show  that  It 
was  bruit  at  different  periods.  It  cannot  be  better  described 
than  ia  the  words  of  the  great  minstrel  in  the  Sd  canto  of 

Is  Saxon  stnagth  that  abbor  frwnU, 
With  manure  artbea  broad  and  round, 
That  row  »lt»rn»le,  row  and  row. 
On  pnndcrout  pillar*,  abort  and  ton?. 

Built  era  tba  an  was  known, 
Br  pointed  aitle  and  ilufW  ■talk, 
Tna  arcadn  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  •sintals  la  hum-  *  • 
•  •  *  * 


main  walls  on  the  N.  and  8.  sides  of  the  church  still  re- 
main, the  measurement  of  the  building  being  138  ft  In 
length,  and  3fl  ft.  In  breadth.  8.  of  Holy  Hand  are  seven- 
teen small  Hands,  called  the  Fame  Islands,  on  the  largest 
Of  which  is  a  Lighthouse.  (Hutchinson's  d>  Surttts's  Dur- 
ham ;  Views  of  Coast  and  Harbour*  of  KngUnd.) 

HOLYWELL,  a  market  town,  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  N. 
Wales,  co.  Flint,  hund.  Mold,  on  the  great  road  from  Ches- 
ter to  Holyhead.  144  "i.  W.  by  N.  Cheater,  56  m.  N.N.W. 
Shrewsbury,  and  178  m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.  1790 
acres ;  pop.,  in  1831,  8969.  The  town  Is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  extending  towards  tho  s-stuary 
of  the  Dee,  and  ia  large,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  streets  are  Irregular ;  but  there  aro  many  good  and  sub 
stantial  houses.  The  church,  a  plain  structure,  with  a 
strong  embattled  tower,  stands  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill :  there  are  also  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  sev- 
en! places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  beautiful  Gothic 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  legendary  saint  Winifred,  who 
lived  in  the  ?th  century,  and  now  used  as  a  school-house,  is 
erected  over  a  well,  from  which  water  issues  en  copiously 
as  to  turn  a  large  portion  of  the  mill -machinery  in  the 
town.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  open,  and  the 
sanatory  virtues  of  its  holy  water  are  even  at  the  present 
day  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  inhab.  The  town,  which 
was  Inconsiderable  till  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  is  now  the  largest  in  the  co.,  and  remarkable  (or  Its 
activity  In  mining  and  manufactures.  Lead,  sine,  copper, 
and  coal  are  extensively  worked  in  several  very  productive 
mines  close  to  the  town.  These  mines,  and  the  smel  ring- 
bouse*,  foundries,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  employ 
fhun  GOO  to  700  hands,  at  wages  varying  from  10s.  to  15*. 
The  chief  metallic  products  are  coppa 
bolts,  nails,  and  sheathing,  which  are  sent 
ind  shipped  in  large  quantities  for  tho  W. 
1190 
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dies  and  8.  America.  There  are  four  eotu  n  mills,  estab- 
lished bv  the  Holywell  Cotton  aod  Twist  Company,  and 
which  employ  714  hands.  A  small  trade  Is  also  carried  on 
In  the  manufacture  of  galoons  and  doubles :  the  present 
factory  contains  60  loom*,  worked  chiefly  by  women,  who 
earn  from  6*.  to  13*.  per  week,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  fabric  on  which  they  are  engaged.  Work  is  plentiful, 
and  the  weavers  are  not  worse  off  than  their  fellow-labrw 
ere.  A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  the  Mark,  a  kind  of 
quay,  on  the  Dee,  unapproachable  by  ships  at  low  water, 
and  at  all  times  Inconvenient.  Holywell  was  made  by  the 
Reform  Act  a  pari,  bor.,  contributory  to  Flint,  which 
one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  Its  boundaries  comu* 
of  the  townships  of  Holywell  and  Greenfield. 

HOMER,  p.  t..  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  141  m.  W. 
317  W.   Drained  by  Toughnisga  river,  and  Its 
Organised  In  1794.   It  < 

ies,  one  brewery .  one 
■ic  m.io.  Miv.  «w  •«,»■■.,  nineteen  schools.  861 
Pop.  3579,  The  v.  ia  situated  on  the  W.  branch 
of  Toughnloga  river,  and  contain*  four  churches,  a  Presby- 
terian, Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Universal  tat,  an  academy, 
with  six  teachers,  a  philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinet  of 
minerals ;  several  stores,  and  various  mills  and  manufacto 
rios,  900  dwellings,  and  about  1900  Inhabitant*.  The  pub 
Uc  buildings  are  on  a  square  of  six  acres. 

Host  be,  t.,  Medina  co.,  O.  It  has  seven  school*.  933 
scholars.   Pop.  GOO. 

Host  nt.  t.,  Athens  co.,  O.  Watered  by  I 
era!  creek  and  Sandy  creek.  It  has  one 
mill,  Ave  schools,  195  scholars.    Pop.  919. 

Homer,  p.  U  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  93  in.  W.  by  8.  Detroit, 
554  W.   Watered  by  a  branch  of  Kalamazoo  river.  It 
contains  five  stores,  one  flouring-mill,  one  grist-mill,  twe 
saw-mill* ;  eight  schools.  157  scholars.    Pop.  894. 
HONDURAS,  a  state  of  Central  America.    Seo  GcaW- 

HALA. 

ilo*t>t-RA»  [British),  a  settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Central  America,  chiefly  between 
let.  17°  and  18°  N .,  and  long.  88°  and  90°  W.  baring  If. 
Yucatan,  W.  and  S.  Guatemala,  and  E.  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras. It  Is  very  extensive,  but  the  pop.  is  said  not  to  exceed 
4000,  of  whom  only  about  300  are  whites.  The  coast  U 
flat,  and  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  reef*  and  low, 
verdant  Wanda,  called  key*-  The  approach  to  the  shore  It 
very  dangerous,  especially  daring  If.  winds,  and  the  dl 
ent  Jtey*  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  to  make  the  i 
igatlon  of  the  channel*  between  them  extremely 
except  to  experienced  pilots.  Proceeding  inland,  the  sur- 
face rises  gradually  from  the  coast  into  an  i 
rovereu  witn  primeval  mrests,  mi 
Rivers  numerous,  and  some  of  I 

Is  navigable  for  900  m.  The 
ted  to  be  more  healthy  than  t 
stolly  In  the  wet  i 
part  of  the  year  Is  moderated  by  sea  I 
i  annual  temp,  is  about  80°  F.  The  rains  are  so  heavy 
that  the  Si  bun  river  sometimes  rises  50  ft.  In  a  few  hour* 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  with  violent  thunder 
storms.  Volcanic  products,  and  marble  or  other  lime*tnar 
formations.  are  (bund  in  various  parts ;  the  shore*,  banks  of 
the  rivers,  Jtc.,  are  covered  with  a  deep  and  rich  alluvial 
sail,  capable  of  growing  moat  European  as  well  aa  trop- 
ical products.  The  forests  abound  with  some  of  the  finest 
timber  trees.  Including  mahogany,  logwood,  and  rnaay 
other  valuable  trees.  The  two  now  specified  are  the 
staple  product  of  the  settlement,  and  their  cutting  form* 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  settlers.  The  mahogany  ( Sun- 
etana  mahogani)  la  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  trees,  and 
is  probably  900  yean  In  arriving  at  maturity.  It  is  sel- 
dom found  In  clusters  or  groups,  but  single,  and  oftee 
much  dispersed ;  so  that  what  Is  termed  a  makoganu  work 
extends  over  several  eq.  m.  There  are  two  seasons  ia 
which  the  trees  ore  cut  down ;  one  beginning  shortly  after 
Christmas,  or  at  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the  other 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  At  each  periods,  all  to  ac- 
tivity, the  pop.  being  mostly  employed  in  felling  or  remov- 
ing the  trees.  The  gangs  of  negroes  employed  In  the  work 
consist  of  from  ten  to  fifty  each,  at  the  head  of  whom  >« 
tho  huntsman,  whose  chief  occupation  la  to  search  the 
woods,  and  find  labour  for  the  whole.  An  expert  negro  of 
this  description  was  formerly  often  valued  at  X500. 

"  About  the  beginning  nf  August  the  huntsman  is  de- 
spatched on  his  errand.   He  cut*  his  way  through  the 


thickest  of  the  woods  to  the  highest  spots,  and  climb*  the 

minutely  survey*  the 
the  leaves  of  I  he  ma 


highest  tree  he  finds,  from  which  he 
surrounding  country.    At  Ihis  set 
hogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a  y 
eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 


,  at  a 
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now  descends,  and  to  such  places  bis  steps  are  now  direct- 
ed ;  and  without  coin  peas  or  other  guide  than  what  noser 
t a. don  has  imprinted  on  his  recollection,  he  never  foils  tn 
resell  the  exact  point  to  which  be  aims."  The  mahogany 
tree  is  commonly  cut  about  13  ft  from  the  ground.  The 
body  of  the  tree,  from  the  dimension*  of  the  wood  it  fur- 
nishes, I*  deemed  the  most  valuable ;  but  for  purpose*  of  nn 
ornamental  kind,  the  branches  or  limbs  ore  generally  pre- 
ferred, the  grain  of  these  being  much  closer,  and  the  veins 
more  rich  and  variegated.  Part  of  the  wood  is  rough- 
sqaared  on  the  spot ;  but  this  work  Is  generally  postponed 
till  the  logs  are  rafted  to  the  entrance  of  the  different  rivers. 
The  rafts  often  consist  of  more  than  300  lags,  and  are  float- 
ed as  many  mites.  "  When  the  floods  are  unusually  rapid, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  labour  of  a  season,  or  perhaps 
of  many,  H  at  once  destroyed  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  a 
raft,  the  whole  of  the  mahogany  being  hurried  precipitately 
to  the  sea."  (Henderson.)  Mahogany  at  Honduras  pro- 
duces  from  X 16  to  £30  (Jamaica  currency)  per  1000  ft. ;  but 
when  of  very  tin**  quality  it  is  worth  much  more.  Not  less, 
in  (act,  than  lmhhi  hat  horn  paid  in  London  for  three  logs 
of  mahogany,  the  produce  of  a  single  tree  !  {Comm.  Diet.) 
Tho  rjroata  of  the  trade  are,  however,  much  diminished, 
and  very  precarious.  Logwood  cutting  is  much  leas  ex- 
pensive ;  but  the  price  of  Logwood  fluctuates  even  more 
than  that  of  mahogany  ,  varying  from  £7  to  X14  a  ton. 
The  trees  ore  cut  in  logs  of  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  sent 
in  that  form.  (Set  Cam  peachy,  p.  535.)  Tlx 
'  do  nut  grow  adjacent  to  each  other 
y  soil,  while  the  latter  flour 


the  former  inhabits  a  swampy  soil,  while  the  latter  flour- 
ishes most  in  high  and  exposed  situations.  Every  settle 
meat  at  Honduras  has  its  plantain  walk,  and  many  of 
these  comprise  nn  extent  of  at  least  100  acres.  Cassava, 


but  are  little  cultivated ;  cocoa,  and  an  Inferior  kind 
of  indigo,  are  indigenous.  European  cattle,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals,  thrive  greatly.  The  American  tiger,  the 
tapir,  armadillo,  racoon,  gray  fox,  deer  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  vast  number  of  monkeys,  Inhabit  the  settlement . 
birds  and  fish  are  In  great  variety,  and  trstaeta  particularly 
plentiful.   Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the  Uihab.  living 

And 


;ir 


of  the 
In  1836: 
9,76».3»3  superficial  ft. 
99-2  tons. 
3.585  serous. 
8,96"  number. 
160.509  — 
37,000  feel. 


upon  the  keys,  or 
their  way  to  London. 

The  following  were  the 
tide*  exported  from  British 
Mahogany 
Logwood 
Cochineal 

Hides      •      -  • 
Cocoa-nuts 
Cedar 

In  the  same  year,  133  ships,  burden  38,313  tons,  chiefly 
Yam  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  entered,  and 
CM,  of  30,493  tons,  left  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

Honduras  Is  governed  by  a  superintendent,  nominated  by 
he  crown,  and  seven  magistrate*,  elected  annually  by  the 
nhnbitnnts,  who  form  a  council,  the  members  being  sub- 
set to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  The  latter 
•cheer  has  a  salary  of  £1500;  the  services  of  the  other 
iicmbers  of  the  legislature  are  gratuitous.  Trial  by  jury  is 
In  farce.  From  decisions  of  the  central  court,  an  appeal 
■es  to  the  sovereign  In  council.  Total  public  revenue 
(1836)  £30,071;  expenditure,  £1.V304.  Amount  of  com  - 
ton  received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  at  their 
:i01,959.  The  average  value  of  a  slave, 
to  1830,  was  £130  4#.  7«"„  being  a  larger  sum 
than  in  anv  other  colony. 

The  raly  town  in  the  settlement  is  Bnlixe,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  In  lat.  about  17°  ^  N„  and 
long.  8tP  8"  W.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses,  chiefly  of 
wood ;  the  streets  are  regular,  and  the  whole  town  is  shaded 
by  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind  trees.  Its  chief  edi- 
fices are  the  government-house,  a  church,  and  several 
chapels:  it  has  a  public  school,  which  hod  136  pupils  in 
lfOG.  nnd  several  private  schools. 

This  const  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1503;  the  : 
date  of  Its  first  settlement  by  Europeans  is  uncertain.  It 
was  transferred  from  8 pain  to  England  by  treaty,  in  1870, 
but  iu  occupation  was  contested  at  different  times  by  the  ! 
Spaniards,  down  to  1798,  since  which  It  has  remained 
quietly  in  our  possession.  (Henderson's  -1c  count  of  Hon- 
duras ;  Pari.  Papers,  4-c.) 

HON  EH  DALE,  p.  b.,  Texas  t.,  capital  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.,  j 
I7S  so.  N.E.  Harrisburg,  369  W.  Situated  at  the  confluence 
ofDyberry  and  Lackawaxen  creeks.  Incorporated  in  183 1. 
The  Lackawaxen  canal  and  railroad  terminate  here,  where 
is  an  office  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company. 
It  contains  six  stores,  fourteen  grist  mills;  two  academies, 
00  students,  two  schools,  70  scholars,  about  300  dwellings, 
and  1080  inhabitants. 
Honey  11 HOUK,  p.t.  Cheater  ccs.  Pa-,  38  m.  N.W.I 
i 
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Philadelphia.  55  m.  E.  by  S.  Harrisburg.  133  W. 
by  branches  of  Brandywinn  river.    It  contains  five  i 
two  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  tan- 
neries; eight  schools,  369  scholars.    Pop.  1773. 

HONFLEUR,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados, 
cap.  cant. ;  on  the  xstuary  of  the  Seine,  nearly  opposite 
Hnvrc,  from  which  it  is  6  m.  S.E.,  and  30  m.  N.E.  Caen 
Pop.  ( 1836;  8,490.  It  is  ill  built,  and  triste  ;  its  streets  being 
mostly  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  ill  ventilated,  and  Its 
public  edifices  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  and  oddity 
than  elegance.  Its  port,  enclosed  between  two  jetties,  is 
difficult  of  entrance,  and  encumbered  with  mud,  so  as  to  be 
inaccessible,  except  at  high  water,  and  then  only  for  ships 
I  of  small  burden.  It  has  two  basins  connected  with  iu 
[  which  serve  aa  harbours  for  numerous  Ashing- boats  and 
|  and  coasting  vessels.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  herring,  mackarcl,  and  whiting  fisheries,  and  nu- 
merous vessel*  sail  annually  from  Honflcur  for  the  cod, 
whale,  and  seal  fisheries.  It  Is  more  a  commercial  than  a 
manufacturing  town ;  it  has,  however,  some  building  docks, 
rope-walks,  and  manufactures  of  copperas,  nails,  snip-bis- 
cuit, lace,  eYc.  Its  export  and  import  trade  is  considerable ; 
butter,  fruit,  and  eggs,  in  large  quantities,  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land from  Honfleur.  A  good  deal  of  corn,  and  melons  of 
very  fine  quality,  are  grown  in  its  vicinity.  Honfleur  was 
taken  from  the  English  by  Charles  VII.  in  1440.  (Huro.) 

HON  ITO N,  a  pari.  hor.  market  town,  and  parish  of  Eng 
land,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Axinlnster,  near  the  Otter,  143  in. 
W.  by  S.  Louduu,  and  16  m.  E.N.E.  Exeter.  Area  of  | 
and  pari,  bar.,  which  are  co-cxtenslve,  988C 
(1831)  3509.  The  town,  which  stands  In  an  extensive  vale 
celebrated  for  fertility  and  beauty,  consists  chiefly  of  a 
single  well  paved  and  lighted  street,  nearly  a  milo  long, 
lined  with  neat  and  respectable  houses,  built  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  after  a  destructive  Are  which  laid  nearly 
the  whole  place  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants  are  sup  " 
with  water  from  a  brook  that  runs  along  the  whole 
of  the  street.  The  church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I 
small  but  neat  structure,  enlarged  In  1483,  and 
for  a  curiously  carved  screen  separating  the  nave 
chancel.  All  hallows  chapel,  built  of  flint  in  1765,  la  a 
compact  building  with  n  square  embattled  tower.  There 
are  three  chattels  for  dissenters,  a  free  grammar  school, 
scantily  endowed,  a  boys'  natlonnl  school,  and  a  girls' 
working  school,  and  a  hospital. 

The  industry  of  1  Ion  1  ton  consists  of  serge  weaving  and 
lace-iuaking ;  hut  both  branches  are  on  the  decline.  Some 
years  ago,  more  serge  was  woven  here  than  In  any  other 
town  of  Devon,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  lace  manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfection, 
was  so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  and  beautiful 
in  the  workmanship,  as  not  to  be  excelled  even  by  the  best 
specimens  of  Brussels  lace.  (Commercial  Dictionary,  p. 
743;  Pari.  Papers.)  During  the  late  war,  veils  of  Honiton 
lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from  30  to  100  guineas,  where  - 
as  they  may  now  be  obtained  for  8  or  10  guineas.  The 
competition  of  the  bobbin-lace  machinery,  which  became 
active  in  1830,  has  of  late  years  greatly  impaired  the  trade 
of  Honiton,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  it  baa  Impaired 
the  lace  trade  of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire.  Shoe- 
making  and  coarse  pottery  employ  several  hands,  and  there 


nearly 

ESS 

!t,  is  a 


Is  n  large  trade  in  butter,  the  chief  portion  of  which  is  sent 
to  the  London  market  Markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday:  the  Inrgest  on  the  latter  day:  an  annual 
fair  Hie  first  Wednesday  after  July  19th,  for  cattle.  Ax. 

Honiton  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Richard  de  Rivera, 
from  whom  it  defended  to  the  Courtnays,  carta  of  Devon, 
who  for  mnny  years  have  been  the  patrons  and  lords  of  the 
manor.   It  is  a  borough  by  prescription.    A  portreeve  and 


bailiff  nrc  annually  elected  at  the 
jurisdiction,  however,  is  vested  in  the  county  I 
This  borough  fir*t  sent  members  to  the  Houm-  of  < 
In  the  28tu  of  Edward  I. ;  but  it  was  only  twice  represented 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
tinued to  «etid  two  members.  Previously  to  the  otuadng  of 
the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  Inhabitant 
housekeepers.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of 
the  parliamentary  borough,  so  as  to  make  it  Include  the 
whole  parish  of  Honiton.  Registered  electors  in  1838-39 
455.     Polirktlt's  Dcron;  Com.  Diet.;  Pari.  Papers.) 

IIOOBLY,  a  town  of  the  Dec  can,  Hindustan,  prov.  Beia- 
|>oor,  presid.  Bombay.  13  m.  S.  Darwar ;  lat.  15°  9C  N, 
long.  750  15  E.  Pop.  estimated  in  1830  at  15,000.  It  has 
long  been  a  place  of  great  trade,  its  merchants  and  bankers 
frequently  transacting  business  at  Sural,  Hyderabad,  Serin 
ga  pa  tarn,  ttc.  It  has  two  forts,  but  neither  Is  very  strong, 
and  there  are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
taken  by  Savajee  lu  1673,  and  by  a  son  of  Aurungzebe  In 
1685. 

IIOOGHLY.a  dlstr.  of  Hlndostan,  nresid.  and  prov.  Ben- 
gal, between  lat  33°  15'  and  23°  10/  N„  and  long.  87°  36* 
and  88°  45'  E. ;  having  N.  the  districts  Burdwar  and  the 
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HOOGHLY. 

Junf le  Bfcbals,  E.  Nuddea,  Calcutta,  and  the  twenty-four 
Pergunnnha,  W.  Midnapnre.  and  8.  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
Area,  2260  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1822)  1,839.150.  It  is  a  low,  level 
tract  of  greot  fertility,  but  much  of  (t  U  waste ;  and  the  •en- 
coast,  which  Is  very  unhealthy,  is  densely  covered  with 
Jungle.  Reside*  the  Hooghly  river,  a  great  many  other 
brunches  and  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  intersect  it ;  It  ha* 
therefore  an  extensive  Inland  navigation.  On  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  near  the  sea,  a  good  deal  of  salt  of  excellent 
quality  l.s  made.  Land  revenue  In  1639-30,  1,102^*74  rap. 
About  34lh»  of  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and  l-4th  Moham- 
medans. Education  is  more  extended  in  this  than  in  roost 
district*  in  Bengal ;  but  suiter*  and  gang  robberies  have  not- 
withstanding been  in  general  more  prevalent  than  In 
other  part*  of  India. 
Hooohly.  a  considerable  town  of 
.  of  above  distr.,  on  t 
W.Calcutta.  "It 
"site,  and  is  picturesque  In  its  broken  and 
irregular  disposition  ;  the  building*  being  In  one  plnce  clus 
lered  together  In  thick  groups.  In  other  places  wide  and 
straggling,  nnd  divided  by  trees  and  patches  of  bamboo.  A 
handsome  Christian  church  rise*  with  bold  and  imposing 
effect,  conspicuous  above  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  and 
the  gkatt  upon  the  bank,  to  the  style  and  architecture  of 
which  it  forms  a  striking  contrast"  (Baton,  I.  241.)  The 
town  was  once  of  much  greater  importance,  having  been, 
under  the  Moguls,  the  station  for  collecting  the  custom  and 
river  duties ;  it  I*  (till  large,  prosperous,  well  Inhabited,  nnd 
a  government  civil  station.  It  has  a  madruta  or  college, 
In  which  English.  Persian,  nnd  Arabic  arc  taught,  which, 
In  1824,  was  In  a  very  flourishing  state,  having  H3  students, 
and  a  revenue  of  nearly  16,000  rupee*  a  year.  The  Dutch 
established  a  factory  here  in  1625,  and  the  English  founded 
another  in  1640 ;  the  Portuguese  and  Dane*  also  had  settle 
meats  at  Hooghly.  It  was  at  Hooghly  that  the  first  serious 
quarrel  occurred  between  the  Moguls  and  Europeans,  In 
1632,  when  a  large  Portuguese  fleet  was  deatroyed  by  the 
Mohammedans  ;  It  was  here  also  that  the  first  engagement 
took  place  between  the  British  and  the  Moguls,  in  1686;  on 
which  occasion  the  English  fleet  cannonaded  the  town,  and 
bumed  500  houses. 
HOOGHLY  RIVER.  (SV«  Gahoes.) 
HOOK.8ET,  P  t.,  Merrimnc  co..  N.  II.,  9 m.  B.8.E.  Con- 
cord, 472  VV.  Incorporated  In  1822.  Watered  by  Merri- 
raoc  river,  which  has  a  fall  of  16  feet  in  30  rod*.  Around 
these  fall*  ia  a  canal,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  which  coit 
96210.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  Methodist  and  Unl- 
vcrsalurt,  four  stores,  one  cotton  factory  with  6672  spindle*, 
two  gristmills,  Ave  aaw-miU* ;  seven  schools,  191  scholar*. 

P<HOORN,  a  seaport  town  of  N.  Holland,  cap.  distr.,  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  Amsterdam.  Pop.  about  ln.otio. 
It  i*  surrounded  with  old  ramparts,  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  has  ten  churches,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
Its  port  is  the  best  along  the  coast  on  which  It  U  situated, 
and  largo  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese,  cattle,  herrings, 
and  other  kinds  of  provisions  are  exported  from  it  Hoom 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  carpets,  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  In  it  to  a  considerable  extent  It  was 
the  birthplace  both  of  the  navigator  Schoutcn,  who,  in  1616, 
discovered  Cape  Horn,  and  of  Tasninn,  the  discoverer  of 
Van  Diemcn's  I>and  and  New  Zealand.    {De  Clott;  Diet. 

Otem.  :  Murray's  Handbook.) 

HOOSICK.  p.  t.  Renscllaer  eo.,  N.  Y.,  32  m.  N.E.  Al- 
bany, 400  W.  Watered  by  Hoosick  river,  which  affords 
water-power.  It  contains  eleven  stores,  one  fulling-mill, 
one  woollen -factory,  three  cotton-factories  with  4632  spin- 
dles, five  grist  mills,  five  saw-mills,  two  oll-mllls ;  twenty 
school*.  812  scholar*.   Pop.  3539. 

HOPE,  p.  t,  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  36  m.  E.S.E.  Augusta,  623 
W.  Incorporated  in  1834.  Watered  by  St.  George's  river. 
It  has  ten  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  three  grist-mills,  six  saw- 
mills, two  tanneries ;  eleven  school*,  776  scholar*.  Pop. 
1770. 

Htm,  p.  t,  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y,  58  ro,  N.W.  Albany, 
427  W.  Watered  by  Saeandaga  river.  It  ha*  eight  saw- 
mills ;  four  schools,  267  scholars.    Pop.  711. 

Hopk,  p.t.  Warren  co.  N.J,  66  m.  N.  by  W.  Trenton, 
221  W.  Watered  by  Beaver  brook,  a  branch  of  Pequcst 
creek.  It  contain*  two  churches,  an  Episcopal  and  Meth- 
odist ;  six  stores,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill ;  two  tan- 
neries; six  schools,  311  scholars.   Pop.  1690. 

HOPEWELL,  p.t,  Ontario  co..  N.Y..  187  m.  W.  Al- 
hri ny.  349  W.  Drained  by  the  outlet  of  Canandnlgua  lake, 
nnd  iu  tributaries.  It  contains  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen 
nctory.  one  fkmring  mill,  one  grist  mill.  »lx  saw-mills; 
fourteen  schools,  678  scholars.    Pop.  1976. 

Horr.wELL.  p,  t.  Mercer  co.,  N.  J,  17  m.  N.  Trenton.  183 
W.   It  contain*  eleven  *tore«,  one  fulling  mill,  five  grist- 
mill*, five  sawmills,  two  oil-mills,  two  tanneries,  two  dis- 
tilleries ;  eight  school*,  307  scholar*.   Pop.  «■ 
ll2o 


HOPKINTON. 


Hopewell,  t,  Cumberland  eo,  N.  J.  Bounded  E.  and  8. 
by  Cohansey  creek.  Watered  by  Mount'*  and  Mill  creeks. 
It  contains  two  churches,  a  Seventh-day- Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist ;  five  stores,  one  forge,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist- 
mills, two  tanneries,  one  distillery ;  twelve  schools,  973 
scholars.    Pop.  2220. 

HorcwcLL,  t,  Huntingdon  eo..  Pa.,  13  m.  S.W.  Hucung- 
don  b.   It  has  two  stores,  one 
saw- 
1238. 

Hops-well,  t.  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  10  m.  S.  Beaver  b. 
ed  by  Raccoon  creek,  which  flows  N.  into  Ohio  river.  Ii 
flouring  mill,  six  grist  mills,  six  an* 
e  distillery ;  three  schools,  104  «  ' 


i,  one  forge,  two  grist  mills,  three 
;  one  school,  25  scholars.  Pep. 


Hopewell,  t,  York  co.  Pa,  14  m.  8.E.  York.  b.  Draft- 
ed by  head  branches  of  Deer  creek,  which  flows  into  Mar* 

land.  It  cont 
factory,  ten 


Pop.  1905. 

Hopewell,  t,  Washington  eo.  Pa,  12  m  N.W.  Wash- 
ington b.  Drained  by  Buffalo  and  Cross  creek*.  It  cst> 
laina  three  stores,  four  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills ;  eleven 
schools,  330  scholars.   Pop.  1506. 

Hopewell,  p.  t,  Bedford  co.  Pa,  15  m.  N.E.  Bedford  a, 
104  m.  W.  Harrisborg,  130  W.  Drained  by  Rnystowa 
branch  of  Juniata  river  and  its  tributaries.  Bituminous  coal 
is  abundant  It  ha*  one  store,  one  furnace,  one  flounng-cuU. 
two  saw-mills;  two  schools,  70  scholars.   Pop.  1213. 

Hopewell,  t,  Cumberland  co.  Pa.,  21  m.  W.  Carlisle. 
It  has  two  stores,  one  rl outing-mill,  two  saw-mills,  three 
tanneries,  three  distilleries ;  five  schools,  210  scholar*.  Pop. 
1036. 

Hopewell,  p.  t,  Muskingum  co,  O,  46m.  E.  Co! umbos, 
347  W.  It  contains  four  churches,  eleven  schools.  414  scho- 
lars. The  National  road  passe*  through  It.   Pop.  1806. 

Hopewell,  t.  Licking  co,  O.   Pop.  1150. 

Hopewell,  t.  Perry  co,  O.  Watered  by  Jonathan's 
creek.  It  contains  three  grist-mills,  eight  saw-anils,  one 
oil-mill,  one  tannery,  one  distillery;  seven  sebouU.  230 
•c  hoi  are.   Pop.  1544. 

Hopewell,  t,  Seneca  co,  O.  Bounded  E.  br  Sandusky 
river.  Watered  by  Wolf  creek.  It  ha*  three  saw-onlls; 
six  school*,  900  *chulars.   Pop.  913. 

HOPKINS,  county,  Ky.  Situated  m  la*  W.  part  of  the 
state,  and  contain*  750  sq.  m.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Green 
river,  E.  by  Pond  river,  8.W.  by  TreadwateT  river, 
branches  of  all  of  which  it  is  drained.  It  < 


41.595  bu.hel*  of  wheat  424.505  of  1 
oats,  10,923  of  potatoes,  1,716,555  ] 
of  cotton,  5019  of  sugar.   It  had  i 

grist  mills. 

Ave  tanneries,  two  distilleries.   Pop. :  white*.  7417 ; 
1723;  free  coloured,  31;  total,  9171.  Capital, 

viile. 

HOPKIN8VILLE,  p.  v.  capital  of  Christian  co,  Ky,  3M 
m.  8.W.  Frankfort,  731  W.  Situated  on  the  E.  side  of 
Little  river,  which  flows  into  Cumberland  river.  It  con- 
tains a  courthouae,  Jail,  *lx  churches,  a  Baptist, . 
Methodist  Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  ! 
formed  or  Campbelllte ;  three  academies,  one  i 
female ;  thirteen  stores,  and  1581  [ 
HoPKiKsTtLLE,  v,  capital  of  i 
6  m.  E.  of  Chariton  river. 

HOPKINTON,  p.  t,  Mcrrimac  <  < ...  N.H,  7  m.  W. 
cord,  475  W.  Chartered  in  1735.  Watered  by  Coatoooook 
river  and  its  branches,  which  afford  water-power.  It  con- 
tain* four  churches,  a  Congregational,  Baptist,  Free-will 
Baptist,  and  Universalis! ;  eight  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  facjg 
grist-mills,  eleven  saw-mills ;  one  academy,  104  students, 
nineteen  schools,  927  scholar*.   Pop.  2455. 

Hopeintor,  p.  t,  Middlesex  co.  Mass,  29  m.  W.8.W. 
Boston,  416  VV.  Watered  by  branches  of  Charles  and  Con- 
cord rivers,  which  afford  water-power.  Incorporated  ■ 
1715.  It  contain*  four  churches,  two  Congregational,  an 
Episcopal,  and  a  Methodist;  seven  stores,  three  cotton  fac- 
tories with  3952  spindles,  four  grist-mill*,  five  saw-mill*- 
eleven  schools,  500  scholars.  Pop.  2345.  It  contain*  ■ 
mineral  spring  of  some  celebrity. 

Hopkisitoh,  p.t,  Washington  eo,  R.I,  34  m.  8-8. W. 
Providence,  374  W.  Incorporated  in  1757.  Bounded  8.  by 
Pawcatuck  river.  Watered  by  Wood  river,  which  afford* 
valuable  water-power.  It  contain*  four  churches,  three 
Baptist  nnd  one  Friend*',  dz  Mores,  one  woollen  factory, 

two  grist-miUa.  one 

saw-mill,  two  1 
1720. 

St.  Lawrence  co,  N.T, 

JnJ^  Watered  by  ^ 
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HORICON. 

tertaui  and  Baptist ;  four  stores,  one  fulling-mill,  two  grist- 
rail]*,  eleven  saw-mills,  two  tanneries ;  twenty-four  schools, 
3fVi  nrholars.    Pop.  1147. 

HORICON,  p.  t.,  Warren  co.,  N.Y.,  101  m.  N.  Albany  , 
2852  VV.  Bounded  VV.  by  Sehroon  branch  of  Hudson  river, 
h  1  <  '       '  -'  •  i  H,  r  ,  ■  lake,  li 


one  gtattl,  eight  .a 

HORNBY,  p.  t.,  Steuben  eo.,  N.  Y., 
bsiny,  294  W.    Drained  by  M< 
llnrmlll,  five  sawmills;  ten 

HORNCA8TLE,  a  market  town  and  pariah  of  England, 
eo.  Lincoln,  soke  same  name,  parts  of  Llndsey.  on  the 
navigable  river  Bain,  18  m.  E.  Lincoln,  and  116  m.  N.  Loo- 
Area  of  pariah  2510  acres ;  pop..  In  1801,  3988.  The 


m.  W.  by  8.  Al- 
lt  has  one  ful- 
334  scholars.  Pop. 


,  which  stand*  in  a  valley,  and  Is  almost  surrounded 
earns  connected  with  the  Wltham  navigation,  com- 
prises a  well  built  principal  street,  crossed  by  others  of  in- 
ferior character,  and  has  a  church,  three  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  a  grammar  school,  founded  In  1571,  two 
charity  schools,  a  large  dispensary,  and  a  union  work- 
house. Tanning  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  Horn- 
castle  navigation  gives  rise  lo  a  considerable  traffic  with 
the  surrounding  districts.  Petty  seastonsare  held  here,  aod 
it  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  N.  division  of  the 
county.  Horncaatle  is  the  chief  town  of  a  poor-law  union 
comprising  68  parishes;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
within  this  parish  cost  £1350  in  11439.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day: lane  horse- fairs,  June  39,  Aug.  91,  and  Oct.  90. 

HORNELL8VILLE,  p.  I.,  Steuben  eo,  N.  Y.,  941  m.  W. 
by  8.  Albany,  31ft  VY.  Drained  by  Canlsteo  river.  It  con- 
tains a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church ;  two  stores, 
one  grist-mill,  nineteen  saw-mills;  eighteen  schools,  600 
scholars.   Pop.  9191. 

HORN9EY,  a  parish  and  village  of  En«land.  co.  Middle 
sex,  hund.  Ossulslooe,  5  m.  V  London.  The  pariah,  which 
comprises  the  hamlets  of  Muswell-hill,  Crouch-end.  the 
chief  part  of  Hlghgate,  and  a  part  of  Flnchley,  had.  In  1831. 
a  pop.  of  4856  This  retired  village  is  long  and  straggling, 
containing  many  handsome  and  picturesque  residences.  In- 
"  led  by  wealthy  bankers  and  merchants;  and  the  New 
,  which  meanders  through  it,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
The  church,  a  building  of  the  16th  century, 
and  recently  restored,  comprises  a  nave,  8.  aisle,  and  chnn 
eel,  with  a  handsome  "  Ivy-mantled"  tower  at  the  VV.  end. 
The  living  Is  a  rectory.  In  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
aod  several  bequests  have  been  made  at  different  times  for 
the  relief  of  the  church  poor.  A  good  charity-school  is  at- 
tached to  the  church.  Dissenters  have  three  places  of  wor- 
ship within  the  village.  At  a  short  distance  Is  a  coppice 
called  Hocnsey  wood,  at  the  8.  end  of  which  la  a  good 
house  of  entertainment. 

HORRY,  district,  8.  C.  Situated  In  the  extreme  E.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  1000  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.E.  by  the 
Atlantic.  VV.  by  Little  Pedee  river.  Watered  by  VVaeea- 
maw  river,  the  E.  branch  of  Great  Pedee  river.  It  con- 
tained, in  1840,  13. 182  neat  rattle,  4857  sheep,  22.106  swine  ; 
and  produced  1720  bushels  of  wheat.  RI.A41  of  Indian  corn, 
50,676  of  potatoes,  70,760  pounds  of  rice,  4613  of  tobacco, 
10,7H0  of  cotton.  It  had  six  stores,  fifty-one  grist-mills, 
twelve  saw-mills;  six  schools.  101  scholars.  Pop.:  whites, 
4154 ;  slave*.  1574 ;  free  coloured,  97 ;  total,  5755.  Capital. 
Conway  borough. 

HORSHAM,  a  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  parish  of  England, 
co,  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  E.  Easwrith,  on  the  Adur, 
■  tributary  of  the  Artin,  in  the  rrntreof  a  fertile  and  rirhlv- 
wooded  tract,  I8J  m.  N.VV.  Brighton,  and  3I{  m.  8.8.W. 
London.  Area  of  parish  8500  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  la  1831, 
5105,  since  which  period  It  has  greatly  increased.  "  The 
oosists  of  two  street*,  crowing  each  other  at  right 
with  an  open  space  on  the  S.,  In  which  stands  the 
nuse,  and  a  green  on  the  N.   The  mixture  of 


:ives  it  a  more  sy  Ivan  aspect  thnn 
rnshave.  The  houses  are  g, 
r  faced  with  brick,  and  in  the 
rows  of  trees  afford  to  th 
The  town  la  well  paveil  with  stone.  ,,b- 
from  the  excellent  qnarries  In  the  neighbourhood, 
and  la  as  well  supplied  with  water."  (HortfiriJ'*  H„t  . 
4re.)  Considerable  improvements  have  taken  place  in  Hor- 
aham  within  the  last  few  years,  many  excellent  private 
houses  have  been  built,  and  the  town  is  now  well  lighted 
with  gas,  and  watched.  There  are  numerous  good  inns 
and  hotels.  Several  handsome  public  edifices  are  in  pro- 
gress of  erection,  Including  a  chapel  of  ease,  In  the  Gothic 
style,  a  vicarage,  school  house,  tcr.  The  parish  church,  at 
the  8.  extremity  of  the  town,  la  a  spacious  and  venerable 
structure,  of  early  English  architecture,  with  a  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  spire:  It  contains  some  Interesting 
it*-   The  town-hall  and  courthouse,  a  castellated 


There  are  two  tolerably  large  wet 
lurdav  for  corn,  and  on  Monday 
of  which  arc  reared  for  the  Lon 


HOUMA. 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1808,  but  since  that  period  has  been 
greatly  neglected.  The  county  Jail,  near  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  town,  is  a  commodious  prison,  built  partly  with  brick  and 
partly  with  stone  from  the  neighbourhood,  comprising  56 
wards,  besides  day-rooms,  4tc.,  and  has  accommodation  for 
about  180  prisoners.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
slier  Iff  of  the  county,  who  appoints  the  governor :  at  present 
it  Is  almost  solely  appropriated  to  debtors.  During  the  vear 
ending  Sept.  1830,  the  committals  to  it  were  64,  the  ex'|>en- 
dlture  for  the  year  being  £619.  (Jail  Return,,  1830.)  Ad 
jaeent  to  the  jail  were  formerly  some  barracks,  and  a  i 
sine,  hut  these  have  been  long  removed, 
chapels  belonging  to  the  General  and  F 
Independents,  Weileyans,  Friends,  and 
and  many  charitable  endowments  for  the  poor,  the  chief  of 
which  Is  Collier's  school,  founded  In  1532,  for  6V  scholars, 
with  a  master,  at  a  salary  of  £10  a  year.  This  establish 
roent  Is  now  In  a  very  nourishing  state !  the  present  rental 
of  the  endowment  Is  upwards  of  £400  per  annum,  the  mas- 
ter's salary  being  £120,  and  the  usher's  £80.  The  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  English  and  Latin  grammar  are 
taught.  There  are  also  a  Lancastrian  and  some  other  free 
schools,  an  Infant  school,  and  several  superior  private 
seminaries.  Horsham  was,  till  lately,  the  seat  of  the  spring 
assizes  for  the  county,  and  the  midsummer  quarter  sessions 
for  the  VV.  division  of  Sussex  are  still  holden  in  it.  Until 
the  |>assing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Acl  the  town  was 
governed  by  a  steward  and  two  bailiffs,  chosen  annually  at 
the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Horsham  is  a  bor- 
ough by  prescription,  and  sent  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  It  of  one  member.  Pre- 
viously to  that  act  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  In  the 
holders  of  burgage  tenures,  but  it  was,  la  fact,  a  mere  nomi- 
nation borough,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough  are  now  made 
identical  with  those  of  the  parish.  Registered  electors,  in 
1838-30.  368.  Horsham  is  a  polling-place  for  the  VV.  divl 
sion  of  the  county.  The  town  has  neither  manufactures 
nor  wholesale  trade  of  any  consequence ;  the  inhabitants 
deriving  their  chief  support  from  the  retail  of  goods  to  the 
surrounding  district, 
markets;  one  on 
poultry,  a  good  many  i 
market.  The  living  is  a  vicarage ; 
of  Canterbury.  (HornfitliC  t  Ui»U  '.Intif..  and  Topog.  of 
Smttez,  835,  Vol.  ii. ;  Pari.  Rrpcrtt  ;  Privatt  Inform.) 

Horsham,  p.  l.  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  118  m.  E.  Harris 
burg.  154  \V.    Watered  by  the  W.  branch  of  Ncshamtny 
and  by  Pennvpaek  creeks.   Inhabited  chiefly  by  Friends 
It  contains  a  Friends'  church ;  three  stores,  four  grist-mills 
three  saw-mills.    Pop.  1182. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  county.  Ark.  Situated  in  the  VV.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  2540  sq.  ni.  Drained  by  Wachita 
river  and  Its  branches.  It  contained.  In  1840,  4193  neat 
cattle,  415  sheep,  7574  swine ;  and  produced  1076  bushels  of 
wheat,  82,794  of  Indian  corn,  5356  of  oats,  4195  of  potatoes, 
3103  pound'  of  tobacco,  2082  of  cotton.  It  had  six  stores, 
eight  grist-mills,  three  saw  mills ;  three  schools,  00  echo 
lars.  Pop.:  whites.  1655;  slaves,  240;  free  coloured,  3; 
total  I0O7.   Capital,  Hot  Springs. 

Hot  Bprmcos,  P  v.,  Bath  co.,  Va.,  169  m.  W.N.W.  Rich 
mond.  906  W.   Here  are  springs  with  n  temperature  of 
from  103  lo  106  of  Fahrenheit,  containing  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  gases,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda, 
silica,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron.   They  are 
efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  various  other  complaints.  A 
hot  and  a  cold  spring  Issue  so  near  each  other  that  they  can 
be  reached  at  the  same  time,  by  the  thumb  and  fore  linger 
of  the  some  hand.   There  is  a  hotel  for  the  accommoda 
tlon  of  visiters,  and  separate  and  extensive  baths  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.    The  country  around  has  wild  and  pictu 
resqitc 

HpRtxas,  p.  Tn  capital  of  Hot  Springs  co..  Ark.,  53 
m.  VV.  by  ii.  Liiutj  Rock,  1118  W.    Situated  6  m.  N.  of 
Wachita  river.    It  contains  a  courthouse,  twenty  dwel 
ling*,  and  about  100  Inhabitants.  Here  are  fifty  hot  springs 
flowing  from  the  VV.  side  of  a  mountain,  all  running  Into  a 
small  m  ek.  flowing  S.  into  Wachita  river.   The  tempera 
tore  of  these  springs  varies  from  110  to  150  degrees  of  Pah 
renbelt.  Three  miles  N  R.  of  these  are  Chalybeate  springs 
h  inch  are  cold  and  much  frequented. 

HOULTON,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  ISO  m 
N.N.E.  Bsngor,  196  m.  NT.  Augusta,  791  W.  Bounded  E 
by  New  Brunswick.  Stages  run  three  times  a  week  to 
Bangor,  on  an  excellent  road.  Watered  by  Meduxnekeas 
river,  which  flows  Into  St.  John's  river.  There  is  a  United 
States  garrison,  one  mile  N.  of  the  village.  It  contains 
nine  stores,  two  lumber-yards,  one  Aouring-mill,  one  grist 
mill,  four  saw  mills ;  four  schools,  144  scholars.  Pop.  1597 

HOUMA,  p.  v,  capital  of  Terra  Bonne  par.,  La.,  132  m 
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H.W  New  Orleans,  1394  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  tide  of 
Bayou  Terre  Boone,  and  contain*  a  courthouse,  and  seve- 
ral dwelling. 

HOUNDSFIELD,  t,  Jcflerwon  co„  N.  Y.,  •  m.  W.  Water- 
town.  Bounded  by  Hungry  bay  of  lake  Ontario  on  the 
W.,  and  by  Black  river  bay  and  river  on  the  N .  It  contain* 
the  village  of  Backed'*  Harbour,  a  celebrated  naval  station 
In  the  lut  war.  It  has  eighteen  ■tores,  two  fulling  mil!*, 
two  woollen-factories,  one  grist-mill,  fix  saw  mill*,  one 
printing-office,  two  weekly  newspapers;  fourteen  schools, 
418  scholars.   Pop.  4146. 

HOUN8LOW,  a  market  town  of  England,  situated  partly 
n  Hesloo  and  partly  In  Isleworth  parish,  co.  Middlesex, 
hund.  Islewortb,  11  m.  W.S.W.  London.  The  pop.  is  in- 
cluded In  the  returns  of  the  above  parishes.  The  town 
on  Uio  W.  edge  of  an  extensive  heath,  bearing  the 
,  but  now  to  a  great  extent  enclosed ;  it  consists 


erous,  but  comparatively  de- 
ll) e  Great  Western  railway. 
The  chapel  of  ease  is  a  modern  erection  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory ;  and 


with  it  is  a  charity  school  attended  by  300  children  of  both 
•exes.  There  are  three  place*  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
On  the  heath  are  cavalry  barracks  erected  in  1793,  for  the 
accommodation  of  600  men ;  and  in  another  port  of  the 
I  arc  two  extensive  powder-mills.  Market  day,  Thur* 
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10USTON,  county.  Ga.  '  Situated  a  little  B.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  510  sq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by 
Ockmulgee  river,  W.  by  Flint  river,  by  branches  of  both  of 
which  it  is  drained.  Pop. :  whites,  4861 ;  slaves,  4845  ; 
free  coloured,  5;  tout,  9711.   Capital,  Parry. 

Houbtos,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Mi**.,  145  m. 
N.E.  Jackson,  910  W.  Situated  on  •  branch  of  Oktibbeha 
creek,  and  contains  a  courthouse,  and  a  few  stare*  and 
dwellings.   Nett  proceeds  of  the  postoffice  $147. 

HOWARD,  county.  Mo.  Situated  a  little  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  398  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.W. 
by  Missouri  river.  Watered  by  Bonne  Fcmiue,  Moniteau, 
and  Richland  creeks.  The  two  former  afford  good  water- 

Bcr.  It  abound*  with  coal  and  salt.  It  contained,  in 
,  10,947  neat  cattle,  11371  sheep,  29,503  swine  ;  and 
produced  33,040  bushels  of  wheat,  561,795  of  Indian  corn, 
63,370  of  oats,  13,354  of  potatoes,  98,101  pound*  of  tobacco. 
It  had  seventeen  stores,  nineteen  flouring  mills,  twenty 
grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  one  oil-mill,  seven  tanneries,  live 
distilleries,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers; 
one  academy,  22  students,  twenty-two  schools,  657  scho- 
lars.  Pop. :  whites,  9381 ;  slaves,  3683 ;  free  coloured,  44 ; 
total,  13,108.  Capital,  Fayette. 

Howard,  p.t.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y„  231  m.  W.  Albany. 
311  W.  Organised  In  1812.  Drained  by  branches  of  Canisleo 
It  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
two  fulling-mill*,  three 
saw-mills;  twenty-eight  schools,  1190 
Pop.  3847. 

vard,  p.U,  Centre  co..  Pa.,  97  m.  N.W.  Horrlaburg, 
The  main  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountain*, 
through  it.   Drained  by  Brtld  Eagle  creek  and  It* 
j  and  Marsh  and  Beach  creeks.   It  contains  two 
one  furnace,  five  saw  mills;  six  schools,  250  scho- 
lars.  Pop.  1409. 

Howard,  L,  Knox  co.,  O.  Watered  by  Vernon  river  and 
its  tributaries.   It  ha*  six  schools,  333  scholars.   Pop.  999. 

Howard,  t,  Cos*  co.,  Mich.  Watered  by  branches  of 
Dowaglnke  river.  It  ho*  one  saw-mlli ;  two  schools,  60 
scholar*.    Pop.  370. 

HOWDEN,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  England,  a  de- 
pendency of  the  co.  of  Durham,  but  situated  in  the  E.  riding 
co.  York,  wnp.  and  lib.  same  name,  17  m.  s.s.ll.  York,  155 
m.  N.  London.  The  entire  parish,  which  contains  fourteen 
township*,  ha*  an  area  of  14,510  acres,  and  bad  a  pop.  of 
4531,  in  1831 :  the  township  of  Howden  contains  2820 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  3130  inhabitant*.  The  town  stands 
in  a  low  but  richly-cultivated  plain,  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  Ousc.  where  there  is  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  and  n 
ferry.  Street*  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  only  partially 
lighted :  house*  mean,  and  the  supply  of  water  Insufficient. 
The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  Is  a  spacious  cruciform 
structure.  In  the  decorated  English  style,  with  an  elegant 
square  embattled  tower,  335  feet  high,  rising  from  tin-  centre 
upon  pointed  arches,  supported  by  clustered  pillar*.  The 
chapter-house,  built  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  1*  of 
octagonal  shape,  resembling  the  chapter  house  at  York,  but 
of  much  less  extent.  The  delicacy,  richness,  and  symmetry 
of  it*  architecture  are  equalled  by  few  specimens  of  the 
kind  In  the  country,  except  Melrose  Abbey,  in  Scotland. 
(Hutcktnion  *  Hist,  of  Durham,  ill..  406.)  On  the  8.  aide 
of  the  church  ore  the  remain*  of  an  ancient  palace,  formerly 
a*  a  summer  residence  by  the  bishop*  of  Durham, 
Jly^the  celebrated  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  who  died  here 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

in  1195.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  centre,  front,  sad  W.  wm, 
with  some  detached  parts  used  as  granaries.  Thtsfcof 
this  palace  is  held  on  lease  from  the  sec  of  Dudtaa.  s*J 
the  venerable  ruins,  patched  up  with  modem  t-u 
now  converted  Into  a  farm-house.  Bessie*  1st  i 
there  arc  three  places  of  worship  for  diueaten. 

A  grammar  school  has  for  many  year*  bee*  kept  i 
building  contiguous  to  the  church  by  the  racceuitc  ens* 
of  Howden  ;  but  it  ha*  never  been  endowed,  mi 1 arista 
no  gratuitous  education,  except  to  12  chltdres,  who*  » 
sir  union  in  English  is  provided  for  by  an  locoattfJ* 
yearly,  arising  from  a  bequest  made  la  1801  Qke» 
Comm.  Rep.,  part  »i,  763.)  The  national  school  M**ja» 
ed  by  subscription,  and  gives  instruction  to  3D0  caiUrn « 
'  sexes.  Numerous  other  charitie*  and  beu-ute 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  par.  tad  urife 
et  on  Saturday.  A  great  hor*c-<*ir,  the  liTfc* a  tit 
E.  riding,  is  held  here  on  Sept  35,  sad  iU  fullowaiiin 
besides  this,  there  are  fairs  on  ever)'  alienate  Taoeit  far 
horses  and  cattle.  Howden  is  one  of  tbej  iiWl||s1llll 
pointed  in  the  Reform  Act  for  the  election  of  nosbtnf* 
the  E.  rullns. 

HOWELL,  t..  Monmouth  eo,  N.J.,11  m.S£  Frrtfcoi 
Bounded  N.  by  Shark  river.  S.  by  Meuecuai  riw.  firm- 
ed by  Manaaquau  river.  It  contain*  sixteen  ibm.se 
furnaces,  ten  prist  nulls,  eight  saw-Brills,  two  uaseo* 
fifteen  schools,  470  scholar*.    Pop.  4698. 

Howm,  p.  v  .  Howell  U,  cap.  of  Liriorrtoo  co, Ret 
51  m.  W.  by  N.  Detroit.  554  W.  It  contain*  *  count*** 
Jail,  an  academy,  and  about  sixty  dwellings.  The  wut» 
has  two  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  anil;  law 
schools,  78  scholars.   Pop.  321. 

HOWLAND,  p.  L,  Penobscot  co..  Me,  106  a,  >AI 
Augusta,  701  W.  Incorporated  In  1698.  Watered  */  f» 
oataquis  river.  It  has  live  saw  -  mills;  five  •cIkhb,  IB 
scholars.   Pop.  322. 

HUBBARD,  p.  t_,  Trumbull  eo,  0,  18  m.  SI.  Hint*. 
183  m.  N.E.  Columbus,  296  W.   Bounded  L  17  tttffl 
vnnla  line.   It  bo*  eight  school*,  400  KOoUn.  P**  1*» 
HUBBARDSTON.  p.  t,  Worcester  co.  Ms*. *» 
by  N.  Boston.  413  W.   Incorporated  in  17»7.  ft**"  >1 
branches  of  Ware  river,  which  aflord  warp**  * 
I  contains  two  churches,  a  Cangregatiooal  tad  1 1  (.una, 
I  four  store*,  four  grist-mills,  seventeen  sw-uilk;  twun 
schools,  575  scholar*.    Pop.  1784.  «o« 
HUBBARDTON,  p.  t,,  Rutland  ca,Vutt« •"•»•« 
Mootpelier,  459  W.    Watered  by  Hube*r*»n  jwC 
into  Lake  Champiain.    Chartered  in  17(4; 
1774.   It  bo*  two  fulling-mills,  one  flourt**H — 
mills,  four  saw  mills ;  tune  school*,  237  schoUr*.  Pop -jO 
HUDDERSFIELD,  an  Important  mMOfact***  m 
pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of  England.  W.  Rabat  to.  IM 
Agbrigg.  on  the  Colne.  a  tributary  of  lb*  Caloer  IB  a  J 
by  W.  London,  and  15  m.  8.W.  Leeds.  Tb«  f*u ,rtd 
lie*  chiefly  in  thi*  river- valley,  extend*  nearly  BuX.« 
the  town  and  Includes  seven  township*,  with  u  *m* 
15,080  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1831.  of  ^ !«» 
crease  of  109  per  cent/amce  the  census  of  Mj  *■  ■ 
pop.  was  14.848.    At  present  (1840)  the  P°M"*«j2j 
supposed  to  Iks  about  40,000.  The  U.wnsbipof  HaddnSr- 
which  i«  coextensive  with  the  pari  bor..  «an<b  w» 
acres ;  and  hod,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  19,035.  wh**  M 
compared  with  that  of  1801  (7268),  exhibit*  *a  lam"  « 
162  per  cent,  in  thirty  years !   The  present  town  ""J m 
appearance  of  antiquity,  and  appear*  10  be  "Hi* 
suit  of  manufacturing  Industry.   It  is  sJtasMd  m  «*  P 
and  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  from  ibe M  ™ 
surrounded  by  other  hills  of  grenter  height:  lbs  St**** 
regular,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
houses,  which  arc  numerous,  built  of  *  I^Koioaw 
The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  lb?  mw 
some  buildings.   The  town  l«  well  supplied  wn* *** 
from  reservoirs  about  4  m.  W..  In  the  township  « 
The  chief  ornament*  of  Huddersneld  sreit*churrh«vci  ., 
hall,  and  other  public  building*.   The  p-v  r^'™  y^  , 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  lakrn  down  in 
built  by  public  subscription,  at  the  cost  of  ■£■*« 
£500  expended  oa  a  very  handsome  painted  E.  wt 
this  ia  at  once  an  elegant  and  a  commodious  1 
doc*  credit  alike  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  1 
people.  The  vicarage  is  la  the  gift  of  *h*sS?.» 
the  average  income  about  jC400  a  year.  There  * 
churches  In  the  por..  of  which  the  v  icar  h*J  tbf  V*U'J 
Trinity  church,  built  and  endowed  at  private  "I*1*  . 
opened  in  1819,  H  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  m 
embattled  lower  at  the  W.  end ;  it  hold*  ce- 
lts situation,  on  an  eminence  N.W.  of  the 
a  striking  object  from  any  point 
St.  Paul'*  church,  erected  in  1831. 
date  1250  person*.  Is  a  good 
English  style:  it  mw 


by  a  light 
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ecn  built  by  fund*  provided  by  tbe  pari,  com- 
i  an  seven  place*  of  worship  for  dissent- 
ers, the  most  ornamental  of  which  belong!  to  the  Roman 
Cath.  Tbe  most  capacious,  however,  is  one  of  two  belong- 
ing 10  tbe  Wesieyan  Methodists:  it  is  the  largest  ever  built 
by  that  sect,  and  will  hold  3400  persons.  Sunday  schools 


are  attached  to  all  the  churches  and  chapels.  Among  the 
secular  buildings  the  chief  is  the  cloth-hall,  erected  in  1765 
by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  in  1780.  It 
is  a  circular  edifice  two  stories  high,  bisected,  as  respects 
its  lower  story,  by  an  arcade,  on  one  side  of  which  are  sep- 
arate compartments  or  warehouses,  let  out  to  the  larger 
manufacturers;  on  the  other,  an  open  space  taken  up  by 
stalls  held  by  the  country  weavers,  and  subdivided  by  pas- 
sages between  the  rows  of  stalls.  Tbe  attendance  on  a 
market-day  (Tuesday)  averages  600  traders,  and  the  rules 
of  the  market  make  all  the  business  be  completed  half  an 
hour  after  norm.  The  removal  of  goods  Is  allowed  after  3 
P.M.  The  light  of  the  building  is  wholly  admitted  from 
within,  a  contrivance  Intended  to  secure  it  the  better  from 
Arc  and  depredation.  Among  the  other  public  building* 
may  be  mentioned  tlx;  I'hilAophical  Hall,  a  Grecian  struc- 
ture very  lately  erected  by  a  thriving  mechanics'  Institute 
founded  in  18)tS:  it  is  well  ndnpled  for  lecture*,  and  other 
useful  purposes  tu  which  it  is  devoted.  The  Huddemficld 
and  AgbrigK  infirmary  it  an  elegant  stone  edifice  with  wings, 
having  a  portico  Mipported  by  four  tinted  Doric  columns. 
A  dispensary  assists  the  Infirmary  in  giving  medical  relief 
to  the  poor  of  the  town.  About  i  m.  from  the  town,  on  the 
Sheffield  road,  i*  a  sulphureous  spa,  over  which  have  been 
built  spacious  and  beautiful  rooms  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience for  bathers.  The  educational  and  rellgloui  insti- 
of  Huddersfield  are  ns  follow:  a  church  collegiate 
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and  twills  for  waistcoats,  of  stuff  and  silk,  are  alto 
made,  and  highly  prized  for  superior  texture  I 


but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  inei 
are  still  deficient.   The  Bible  Society  and 
datlons  hold  the  highest  stations  among  the 
gtoiia  establishments  of  the  town. 

Huddersfield  is  one  of  the  principal  seals  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  It  owes  Its  importance  in  this  respect  partly 
to  nature  and  partly  to  art.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
coal  field,  and  there  is  nn  ample  supply  of  water  for  mills 
from  the  neighbouring  rivers.  The  means  of  cheap  and 
convenient  transit  for  its  products,  and  the  raw  material* 
of  its  industry,  have  also  been  provided. 

Bir  J.  Ramsden.  on  whose  estate  the  town  Is  built,  ob- 
tained, in  1774,  nn  act  for  making  a  canal  to  connect  this 
town  with  the  Calder.  It  commences  at  King's  mill,  close 
to  Huddersficld.  nnd,  running  N  K  for  3j  m.,  joins  the  Cal- 
der navigation  at  Cooper's  bridge,  from  which  point  there 
Is  a  communication  with  the  Dumber  estuary.  The  con- 
nexion with  the  town*  and  port*  of  Lancashire  Is  effected 
by  means  of  the  Huddersficld  canal,  completed  in  1806:  it 
takes  a  8. W.  direction  past  Slallhwaite  to  Marwien,  where, 
at  a  summit  level  of  656  ft.  above  the  sea  (tbe  highest  ca- 
nal  level  in  England),  it  enters  a  tunnel  5450  yards  long, 
out  through  Stnndcdge  hill,  and  thence  runs  down  the  vale 
of  Diggle  in  Saddleworth,  and  nasi  Stay  ley  bridge  to  Us 
junction  with  the  Ashton  nnd  Oldham  canal.  Its  entire 
length  is  m  m.,  and  It  cost  £300,000.  ( 
p  371.  5*57.) 

This  facility  of  km 
when,  by  the  completion 
way.  a  rapid  communication  shall  have  been 
i  the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  the  ii 

Huddersncld  carries  on  a  very  flourishing  trade 
la  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  particularly  the  latter: 
factory  seem*  to  have  full  employment,  and  every- 
about  the  town  bears  the  appearance  of  opulence." 
(£•■**-.  Hep.)  The  following  table  gives  an  account  of 
the  number  of  mills  and  people  employed  in  them  in  1839 
{FkcUrg  Hitums,  p.  878)  J 
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eganco  of  pattern.  !„"  the  last  few  "years  shawl  making 
and  merino  weaving  from  British  wool  have  been  Intro- 


most  important 
gth,  and  the  M 


j  the  factory  work-people  there  are  many  others  em- 
ployed In  hand-loom  weaving,  warping,  winding,  Jcc,  nod 
la  making  mill  machinery.  The  entire  working  pop.  is  es- 
timated at  above  7000.  The  goods  manufactured  la  this 
par.  are  narrow  and  broadcloths  of  superflae  and  Inferior 
a  u  all  lies,  kerseymeres,  flushings,  and  corded  cloths  of  all 
descriptions.  Cloths  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  especially  j 
fancy  articles,  are  an  increasing  object  of  Industry,  aad 


duced  with  advantage. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Huddersncld,  for  the  first 
lime,  the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters,  in  1838-39,  836.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here  every  week ;  and  there  are  two  court*  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  under  £15,  one  for  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and 
the  other,  by  a  recant  local  act,  for  tbe  parish,  along  with 
certain  adjoining  parishes.  The  cloth  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  which  Is  always  a  day  of  Intense  bustle.  Fairs 
for  cattle,  tec.,  March  31,  May  4,  October  1. 

Huddersfield  is  said  by  Dr.  \V  hi  taker  Hist,  of  Leeds,  p. 
347)  to  be  Identical  with  the  Oderfelt  of  Domesday  Book, 
and  ui  have  been  at  that  time  "a  mere  waste."  The  par., 
according  to  tbe  same  authority,  was,  like  Halifax,  "sepa- 
rated from  Dewsbury,  and  erected  into  an  independent 
parish,  by  the  Influence  c>f  one  of  the  earlier  Lacy*,  to 
whose  piety  and  munificence  this  neighbourhood  ha*  been 
greatly  indebted,  a*  the  founders  of  its  pariah  churches." 
The  manor  of  Huddersfield,  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  earl*  of  HaUlax.  came  tnio  the  pomemion  of  the  Burton 
family,  who  sold  it  in  the  16th  of  Elix,  to  8lr  Gilbert  Ger- 
ard. How  soon  the  Ramsden  family,  it*  present  posses- 
sors, acquired  it.  Is  uncertain ;  but  one  of  them  applied,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  market  in  the  small  town  of  Hudders- 
field: from  this  time  forward  it  has  been  a  market  town. 
It  is,  indeed,  Indebted  to  the  Ramsden  family  for  many 
privileges,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  raise  it  to  its 
present  importance.  {Pvt.  Paper* ;  Hairnet'*  (Vox.  of 
Yorkshire;  W kiUker's  Hist.  •/  Lotds. 

U  HtlDSON,  river.  N.  Y.,  Is  one  of  the  „ 
ers  In  the  United  States,  though  its  length,  i 
tlty  of  water  w  hich  it  discharges  ore  less  than  many  < 
It  was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  whose  native  it ! 
in  1009.  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  "  Half  Moon,"  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Comp.  In  this  vessel  he  proceeded 
probably  a  little  above  Hudson,  and  In  boats  explored  tba 
river  as  far  as  Albany,  and  perhaps  Troy  and  Lansingburg. 
It  was  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
river  until  his  leaving  it.  Tbe  Hudson  rises  by  two  main 
branches  in  the  mounlaiuou*  regions  in  Essex  and  Hamil- 
ton counties,  YV.  of  lakes  Champlain  and  George.  The 
eastern  or  Schroon  branch  passes  through  Schroon  lake. 
The  other  rises  farther  W.  in  Hamilton  co.,  by  various 
branches,  and  both  unite  In  the  S.  part  of  Warren  county, 
about  40  m.  from  the  source  of  each.  After  a  course  of  IS 
m.  8.,  the  Hudson  receives  the  Sucandaga  river,  which 
rises  In  Hamilton  county,  and,  after  a  circuitous  course  S.E. 
nnd  E  N  I .  .,  enters  it  in  the  N.  part  of  Saratoga  county.  It 
then  runs  E.  of  S.  15  m.  lo  Dudley's  falls,  thence  It  run*  20 
m.  N.  by  E.  to  Glen'*  falls.  It  then  flows  8.  40  m..  and  re- 
ceives from  the  W.  its  principal  tributary,  Mohawk  river. 
Its  fall  m  this  distance  is  147  feet.  Thence,  running  a 
little  W.  of  8. 156  m..  it  enters  the  ocean  at  Sandy  Hook,  at 
ihe  mouth  of  New- York  bay.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Hudson,  from  is  sources  to  its  entrance  into  New- York 
bay.  Is  a  little  over  300  m  .  So  straight  is  this  river  between 
Albany  and  New-York,  that  the  distance  by  water  i*  leas 
than  It  is  by  land,  the  former  being  145  m.  and  the  latter 
150.  The  influence  of  the  tide  Is  felt  a  little  above  Alba- 
ny, though  it  properly  flows  not  so  tar.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  .hips  118  in.  above  New- York,  to  Hudson,  and  for 
sloops  and  large  steam-boats  145  m..  to  Albany.  Sloops 
and  cteam- bunts  also  proceed  6  m.  farther,  to  Troy,  and 
sloops,  by  n  dam  and  lock,  to  Waterford,  8  m.  above  Alba- 
ny. Through  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  its  banks 
are  elevated,  particularly  on  the  W.  side,  and  in  some 
parts  they  arc  high,  rocky,  and  precipitous.  No  port  of  the 
United  States  presents  more  picturesque  scenery  than  lbs 
banks  of  this  river;  and  the  passage  through  ihe  Highlands, 
53  m.  above  New-York,  is  grand.  Here  mountains  over 
1400  ft.  high  come  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river. 
More  than  twenty  steam-boat*  ply  between  Albany  and 
New- York,  forming  several  morning  and  evening  lines. 
Two  of  the  largest  of  these  proceed  to  Troy.  The  largest, 
the  Empire,  is  330  ft.  long,  breadth  of  beam  30  ft.,  extreme 
width  ii-  ft. ;  has  two  48-inch  cylinders,  with  18-ft.  stroke 
of  piston,  and  draws,  with  wood  and  water  on  board,  only 
4  feat  10  Inches  of  water.  The  other,  Die  Troy,  nearly  a* 
large,  draws  only  4  feet  of  water.  New- York  owe*  much 
of  its  pre-eminent  advantage*  lo  this  noble  river.  Being 
connected  with  the  great  western  lakes  by  the  Erie  canal, 
and  witli  lake  Champlain  to  the  N.  by  the  Champlain  ca- 
nal, and  with  Delaware  river  by  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son canal,  ii  becomes  the  medium  of  an  immense  commerce. 
It  forms  one  of  the  great  connecting  links  of  the 
the  E.  to  the  W.   As  might  be 
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orders  are  lined  by  many  I  arte  and  flourishing  cities  and 
towns,  the  principal  of  which,  on  the  K.  aide,  an  Troy, 
Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  and  New-York ;  and.  on  the  \\\, 
Albany,  Catskill,  and  Newburg.  Its  waters  were  the  the- 
atre of  the  first  saeetw/W 
propelling  of  vi 
Little  did  those  think, 
upon  the  river  side, 


which  would 


u/ut  attempt  to  apply  steam  to  the 
by  Fulton  and  Livingston,  In  leXM. 
,  who  saw  the  CltremonX,  often  laid 
le,  through  the  failure  of  some  part  of  her 
that  in  leas  than  forty  years  a  passage 
ew-York  would  be  made  in  less  than  ten 


that  the  wide  Atlantic  would  become  a  ferry, 
Id  be  passed  in  less  than  fifteen  days. 
HVdson,  Co.,  V  J.  Situated  towards  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  75  aq.  m.  Bounded  E.  by  Hudson 
river,  W.  bv  Passaic  river,  8.  by  Staten  Island  sound. 
Drained  by  Hackeusack  river.  It  contained  in  1K40,  2951 
neat  cattle,  824  sheep,  1781  swine  j  and  produced  2360 
bushels  of  wheat,  5335  of  rye,  10,875  of  Indian  corn,  3508 
of  buckwheat,  9141  of  oats,  14,478  of  potatoes.  It  had 
twenty-three  stores,  one  furnace,  one  glass-factory,  one  saw- 
mill, two  potteries,  two  printing  -offices,  one  bindery,  two 
weekly  newspapers ;  twenty-nine  schools,  1136  scholars. 
Pop.  9483.   Capital.  North  Bergen. 

HrDsox,  p.  t.,  Hillsborough  co„  N.  H.,  69  m.  8.  by  E. 
Concord,  363  W.  Incorporated  In  1746.  Bounded  \V.  by 
Merrimac  river,  across  which  is  a  bridge  connecting  it  with 
Dunstable.  It  contains  two  Baptist  churches,  three  stores, 
one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  two  grist-mills,  three 
saw-mills ;  ten  schools,  341  scholars.   Pop.  1148. 

Hudson,  city,  and  cap.  of  Columbia  eo.,  N.  Y.,  SO  m.  8. 
Albany,  116  m.  N.  New-York,  335  W.  Situate  in  42°  14* 
N.  lau,  and  73°  46'  \V.  long.  Poo.  In  1890,  2900;  In  1830, 
5392;  in  1840,  5672.    It  is  on  the  E.  side  of  Hudso 


at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  Its  front  consists  of  a  bold 
ntory,  rising  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  eon- 
af  siliceous  slate,  which  has  been  formed  Into  a 
ful  public  ground,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  the  village  of 
Athens  opposite,  and  the  towering  Katsberga,  or  Catsklll 
mountains,  in  the  distance,  and  Is  a  desirable  place  of  resort. 
To  the  N.  and  8.  of  this  are  bays  with  a  low  shore,  and  an 
ample  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels,  furnished  with 
wharves.  The  city  Is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  excepting  near  the  river, 
where  they  run  parallel  with  the  shore.  Prom  the  prom- 
enade on  the  river,  Warren,  which  it  the  main  street,  ex- 
lends  8.E.  more  than  a  mile,  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  Pros- 
pect hill,  rising  200  feet,  with  a  smoothly-rounded  surface, 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  At  the  upper 
end  of  Warren-street,  on  the  N.  side,  is  a  public  square. 
On  a  square  in  the  8.  part  of  the  city  stands  the  court- 
house, a  large  and  splendid  public  building.  The  building, 
Including  the  wings.  Is  116  feet  long.  The  main  edifice  Is 
40  by  60  feet,  80  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  40 
feet  high,  which  overlooks  the  city.  It  is  entered  by  a 
portico  16  feet  deep,  with  sit  Ionic  columns.  The  wings 
are  each  34  feet  front  by  44  feet  deet 


The  front  is  of  white 
Uue  limestone.  The  central 
room,  and  various  public  offices.  The  E.  wing  contains  the 
jail  and  the  keepers  dwelling.  The  whole  Is  well  adapted 
to  Its  purposes,  and  an  ornament  to  the  elty.  There  are 
eight  churches,  a  Presbyterian.  Episcopal.  Methodist.  Bap- 
tist, two  Friends,  and  two  Universalis! ;  Hudson  academy, 
a  female  seminary;  two  banks,  two  public  markets;  the 
Franklin  literary  assoclntlon  with  a  respectable  library  and 
philosophical  apparatus  :  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  116  stores  with 
a  capital  of  $410,450 ;  four  lumber-yards,  capital  829,000; 
capital  employed  In  the  fisheries.  8330,000;  one  furnace, 
one  tannery,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  three  printing- 
offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  two  pe- 
riodicals; two  academies,  80  students ;  and  590  scholars  In 
schools.  The  elty  i*  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  2 
m.  In  iron  pipes  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Bccraft's 
mountain.  It  has  seven  or  eight  whale  ships,  four  steam- 
boats, with  barges  and  a  number  of  sloops.  A  steam  ferry- 
boat crosses  the  river  to  Athens,  passing  across  a  low  island 
In  the  river.  In  a  canal  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad.  34  m.  long,  connect*  the 
city  with  West  Slockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  thence 
with  the  railroad  to  Boston.  Hudson  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  17H5,  consl«tsof  two^wanR  and  Is 

™emis^ntTfttBj"' 
•t  and  Martha's 
tnlned  but  a  single 
of  the  river.  From 
dwellings,  besides  wharves, 
shops.  Ax.,  and  the  population  had 
It  continued  to  flourish  during  the 
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Ht-Dso*.  p,  t„  Summit  eo.,  O.,  137  o.  K.K.  Cri 
335  W.   The  soil  Is  a  fertile  clay  loam,  adapted  to 
and  to  grain.  The  village,  which  has  a  dry 
Is  situated  on 
N.  It 


on  a  plain,  from  which  the  ground  rises  m  tbe 
tains  four  churches,  two  IVmgreganouL  oat) 


ly  upwards  of  100 
bio  for  only  a  few 


or  other  tnstroeters,  64 
There  is  a  tbe 
with  the  institution.  Tbe  I 
Is  on  tbe  second  Wednesday  In  August.  It  ] 
and  complete  philosophical  apparatus.  Tbe  college  I 
lags  are  on  elevated  ground  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  vi 
and  consist  of  three  college  edifices  for  students,  an  elegant 
chapel  three  stories  high,  containing  recitation  rooms,  tbe 
library  and  philosophical  hall,  a  theological  college,  presi- 
dent's house,  and  a  neat  and  convenient  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. The  grounds  around  the  college  are  etten*rve, 
and  ornamented  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  n  large  building 
devoted  to  manual  mechanical  labour.  Its  funds  are  re- 
spectable, and  Its  prospects  promising.   Pop.  of  the  t-  1230. 

HtmsoN.  p.  L,  Lenawee  eo.,  Mich.,  84  m.  8.W.  Detroit, 
516  W.  Tiffin  creek  affords  water-power.  It  bas  ons) 
store,  three  schools,  80  scholars.   Pop.  599. 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  large  bay  or  Inland  sea  of  N.  Amer 
lea,  extending  between  51°  and  64°  N.  lat_  and  7eP  and 
95°  W.  long.,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tbe  partially 
explored  British  territories  N.  of  Canada.   Its  length.  N.  to 
8.,  Is  about  800  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  estimated  at  600  so.; 
area,  pmbably  near  .'sJO.OOO  sq.  m.    Its  8.  extremity  is  call- 
ed James's  bay.   It  communicates  with  tbe  All  untie  by 
sea  about  500  m.  in  length,  and  general- 
m.  In  breadth.   Hudson's  bay  is 
only  a  few  months  In  the  year,  being  at  other 
over  or  obstructed  by  drift  ice.   It  is  full  of 
reefs,  and  islands,  and  Inhabited  by  few  fish.  Its 
shores  are  rocky  and  barren.    On  to  W.  const  are  sev- 
eral settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
monopolizes  nearly  all  tbe  fur  trade  of  British  N.  Antencs. 
This  company  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  Ghariee 
II.,  In  1689.    In  1837  tbe  numbers  uf  the  principal  fore, 
etc.,  imported  and  exposed  for  sale  by  the  company  were— 
beaver  skins,  82,927 ;  marten  do,  156,168;  fox  do.,  shorn 
25,000 :  musquash  do..  838450 ;  lynx  do.,  31.S8? ;  mink  do 
27,570;  quantities  generally  much  above  those  of  the  yean 
Immediately  preceding.  The  company  m  the  same  yen* 
imported  1,259,000  goose  and  swan  quills.  461  lbs.  sea -bores) 
teeth,  besides  castor,  isinglass,  and  other  articles. 

HUE',  or  HTE'-FO,  the  cap.  city  of  tbe  empire  of 
Anam,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  about  10  m.  from  the 
Chinese  sea:  Int.  16°  19"  N.,  long.  107°  12*  E.  Pop.  uncer- 
tain This  remarkable  city,  which  has  probably  no  parallel 
in  the  East,  was  fortified  early  in  the  present  century,  in 
the  European  style,  and.  It  is  said,  upon  the  model  .rf  Stras- 
bourg.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  tbe  king  of  Cor  bin 

French  officers  previously  In  his  service.  "Tbe 
is  completely  insulated,  having  the  river  on  two  I 
and  a  spacious  canal  of  from  30  to  40  yards  I 
other  two.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  Is  upwards  of 
5  m.  The  form  of  the  fortification  la  nearly  an  equilate- 
ral quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1180  toisc*.  The  for- 
tress has  a  regular  and  beautiful  glacis,  extending  from  the 
river  or  canal  to  the  ditch,  a  covert  way  all  round,  and  a 
ditch  which  is  30  yards  broad,  with  4  to  5  feet  water  In  it 
all  til  rough.  The  rampart  Is  built  of  hard  earth,  cased  on 
the  outside  with  bricks.  Each  angle  Is  flanked  by  four 
bastions,  intended  to  mount  thirty-six  guns  apiece.  To 
each  face  there  are  also  four  arched  gateways  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, to  which  the  approach  across  the  ditch  is  by  hand- 
some arched  atone  bridges.  The  area  inside  is  laid  oat 
Into  regular  and  spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  A  handsome  and  broad  canal  forms  a  communica- 
tion between  the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within  is  dis- 
tributed by  various  branches,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
the  palace,  arsenal,  granaries,  and  other  public  edifices.  By 
this  channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  are  brought  from  tbe 
provinces,  and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
palace  or  magazines.  In  the  whole  of  this  extensive  for- 
tification, there  is  scarcely  anything  slovenly,  barbarous,  or 
Incomplete  In  design.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  canal,  fann- 
ing the  bare  of  the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly  sJc 
everywhere,  but  wherever  the  work  Is 
cased  from  the  foundation  with  a  face  of  i 
The  canal  within  the  walls  Is  executed  in  the  same  perfect 
manner ;  and  tbe  bridges  which  are  thrown  over  it  bare 
not  only  neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all  over  wra 
marble  brought  from  Tonqnin."  (CVs sit/a nsT*  f  mbatry  ts 
St'am,  .(  r,  1.,  384-386.)  Tbe  palace  Is  situated  within  a 
strong  inner  citadel,  consisting  of  two  distract  walls  or  ; 
parts.  The  barracks  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer 
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troop*  were  Ihen 

1  contains  a  vast 


Of  the  citadel,  and  In  1821  would  hare  done  no  discredit  to 

rope.  From  12,000  to  13,000 
ationed  in  the  cap.  The  ar- 
of  cannon,  thot.  shells,  kc, 
all  manufactured  tn  the  country.  The  public  granaries  are 
also  of  enormous  extent,  and  kept  full  of  corn.  The  for- 
tress of  Hue,  from  its  immense  size,  which  Is  its  greatest 
fault,  would  require  at  least  50,000  troops  to  garrison  it,  tn 
ease  of  an  attack  from  Europeans  :  against  Asiatic  enemies 
it  is  Impregnable.  There  are  some  building  docks  on  the 
river,  and  a  large  fleet  of  galleys  is  usually  stationed  at 
Hue.  The  river  Is  not  above  400  yards  wide  at  Its  en- 
trance, but  within  is  little  Inferior  in  breadth  to  the  riv- 
ws  of  Saigon,  or  Bankok !  owing  to  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
bowover,  it  is  fitted  only  for  ships  of  small  draught.  Its 
intranet-  Is  completely  commanded  by  a  stone  quadrangular 
fort,  built  in  the  European  style.  lis  banks  are  well  raised, 
and  in  some  places  extremely  picturesque.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cap.  la  every  where  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, with  rice,  mulberry-trees,  cotton,  trulls,  fee,  and 
thickly  interspersed  with  villages.  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks, 
that  Hue  is  probably  tho  only  city  in  India  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  there  are  good  roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  About 
10  leagues  N.  is  the  royal  mausoleum,  surrounded  by  jnag- 
nificcnt  grounds,  laid  out  by  a  late  king  of  Cochin  China. 
(Oraicfurd't  Emb&ttf.  1..  ;  White's  t-'ofage,  4x. ; 

Finlavtou  I  Rttter,  rltien  ErdJcundt,  Hi.,  1006-1012.) 

UU  ESC  A  (an.  Usta),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Arogon, 
cap.  parlido  same  name,  and  a  bishop's  see,  35  in.  N.E. 
Saragnssa,  and  135  m.  W.  by  N.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing to  Mifiano,  9200.  It  stands  on  a  slope  close  to  the 
Isueln,  a  tributary  of  the  Cincas,  is  surrounded  by  wails 
now  lolling  into  decay,  and  contains  many  respectable 
houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  four 
par.  churches,  fifteen  convents,  a  foundling  hospital,  caval- 

,7ue7.££r  ron\p!^dfoVcnS2  w^lttSffi 
1354,  l.y  Peter  IV.  of  Arogon.  and  farther  endowed  by  sub- 
sequent roonarchs ;  but  the  endowment,  as  in  most  SpanUh 
universities,  is  wretchedly  small,  and  the  educntlon  la  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  The  industry  of  the  town  (a  con- 
fined to  tanning  and  the  weuving  of  coarse  linens ;  but  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  tn  grain,  wine,  and  other  fruits, 
and  large  docks  of  sheep  grate  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
An  annual  fair  Is  held  here,  and  much  frequented.  The 
town  was  originally  founded  by  Qnlntus  Hertortus,  anno  77 
B.C.,  ami  was  known  in  the  time  of  Augustus  as  mrbi  rtet- 
riz  Use*.  It  subsequently  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
from  whom  It  was  taken  by  Peter  I.  of  Aragon.  after  the 
battle  of  Alcoran,  In  1090.    (A/inawo  ;  Diet.  Gtog.) 

HULL  (KINGSTON  ON),  a  large  and  important  com 
me  re  la  I  town,  river-port  mun.  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
and  co.  of  itself,  locally  situated  in  co.  York.  E.  riding. 
Harthiil  w  ap  .  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Humber  actuary,  22 
m.  from  the  Spurn-head,  34  m.  H.K.  York,  and  155  m.  N. 
London.  Let  53°  45'  X.,  long.  0°  2C  W.  Pop.  of  port, 
bor.  (which  includes,  besides  the  town  pan.,  those  of  Scul- 
coates  and  Dry  pool,  and  a  portion  of  the  par.  of  Sutton), 
49,727,  in  1831.  The  co.  Includes  also  the  pars,  of  Ella, 
Heasel,  and  N.  Ferriby,  with  a  pop.  of  296V  [>cr*ons,  chiefly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  town,  which  stands 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  navigable  river  Hull  with  the 
Humber,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  during 
the  last  half  century.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas :  the  principal  streets  extend  nearly  two  miles  along  the 
Humber,  and  about  the  same  distance  along  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hull:  and  from  these  otlicrs  branch  ofi;  crossing  each 
I  in  different  direction*,  and  covering  an  extensive  area. 

the  older  streets 


The 

t  generally  speaking,  not 
the  principal,  besides  the  churches, 
(in  which  Is  the  court-house  and 
s),  the  guildhall,  exchange,  corn-exchange, 
excise  offices,  the  Trinity-bouse,  the  jail  (built 
at  an  expense  of  £92,000),  the  theatre,  and  the  citadel,  a 
regularly  garrisoned  fort  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Hull, 
which  Is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  drawbridge  of  three  arches. 
A  good  market-house  was  built  some  years  ago,  and  in  the 
market-place  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  The 
town  has  also  a  handsome  Doric  column,  surmounted  by  a 
eohswnl  statue  of  VVIIberforce,  the  great  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Within  the  pari.  bor.  are  eight 
churches,  nmong  which  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  In  the 
market-place,  begun  tn  the  14th  century,  is  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  best  specimens  in  England  of  the  Gothic  style,  at 
different  periods.  It  Is  a  cruciform,  cathedral-like  building, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  highly  ornamented  embat- 
tled tower  with  pinnacles,  140  ft.  In  height.  The  interior  Is 
2SU  ft.  long,  and  72  ft  broad.   St  MaryV  in  Lowgate,  was 
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by  Henry  VH1. 
s,  and  with  little 
taste  in  the  architecture.  There  are'also  twenty  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  and  a  floating 
chapel  for  the  use  of  dissenters ;  to  all  of  these  large  Sun- 
day schools  are  attached,  which  furnish  instruction  to  up- 
wards of  7000  children.  The  principal  schools  are,  the 
Grammar  School,  founded  by  Bishop  A 1  cock.  In  I486,  and 
chartered  by  Queen  Klixabeth.  In  which  the  Instruction  is 
general  as  well  as  classical ;  the  Vicar's  School,  established 
In  1734  for  60  boys ;  Cogan's  charity  school,  endowed  with 
A' 400  a  year  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  40  girls  ; 
the  nautical  school  for  36  boys,  attached  to  the  Trinity 
House :  three  national  schools,  attended  In  1834  by  about 
1100  children;  and  two  Lancastrian  schools,  with  750 
children.  The  means  of  procuring  a  sound  education  have 
been  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  by  the  establishment 
of  two  colleges,  which  furnish  instruction  In  classics,  his- 
tory, natural  science.  Ice.,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  pursued 
at  the  University  and  King's  Colleges,  London.  Among  the 
numerous  endowed  charities  of  the  town,  the  oldest  is  the 
Trinity  House,  founded  in  1630,  for  the  support  of  decayed 
seamen  and  their  widows,  and  chartered  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  present  building,  erected  in  1753,  consists  of  four  sides 
enclosing  a  square  ,  the  E.  front  is  an  elevation  of  the  Tus- 
can ordei,  and  the  interior  comprises  two  large  and  well- 
proportioned  council -chambers,  besides  offices  and  apart- 
ments for  32  pensioners.  A  school  within  the  building  gives 
n  useful  nautical  education  to  the  sons  of  seamen  intended 
for  the  merchant-service.  The  Charterhouse  Hospital  (ori- 
ginally endowed  in  1380  for  poor  monks)  was  re-established 


almshouses  give  relief  to  about  70 
-hall  Is  a  kind  of  poor-bouse,  enab- 
led la  9  and  10  William  III. ;  it  was 


liu-pit ,  w  or 
The  Charity-ha! 
by  an  act  obtained  j 
built  by  subscription,  and  la  now  maintained  by  the  poor-, 
rates  raised  within  the  bor.  The  Infirmary,  a  brick  build 
lng  ornamented  with  stone,  was  erected  in  1782  ;  It  accom- 
modates 70  in  patients,  and  furnishes  advice  and  medicine 
loan  unlimited  number  of  out  patients:  the  annual  expense* 
are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  A  dispensary, 
opened  in  1814,  has  also  been  extensively  useful  in  giving 
medical  relief  to  the  poor  In  this  increasing  town. 

The  port  of  Hull,  which  ranks  fourth  among  those  of  the 
British  empire,  has  extensive  accommodations  for  shipping, 
which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  old  dock  formed  in  1775  occupies  the  place  of 
the  old  wall  and  ramparts :  it  is  1700  ft.  long,  250  ft  broad, 
and  24  ft.  deep.  1 1  -  wharfs,  quays,  ate.,  occupy  an  area  of 
13  acres,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side  from  the  HuU 
about  300  yards  above  its  mouth.  In  1807,  the  accommoda- 
tion was  farther  increased  by  tho  construction  of  a  dock 
opening  directly  Into  the  Humber :  its  dimensions  are  920 
ft  in  length,  350  a.  in  breadth,  and  30  ft.  In  depth,  the 
wharfs,  Jtc.,  covering  an  area  of  9  acres.  A  third  dock, 
connecting  those  above  mentioned,  was  completed  in  1829, 
at  an  expense  of  £180,000:  its  water  surface  exceeds  0 
acres,  and  affords  accommodation  for  about  70  square-rigged 
vessels.  In  1836,  503  ships,  of  6*3,524  tons,  belonged  to  this 
port  chiefly  employed  In  trading  with  Germany  and  the 
Baltic,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  whale  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Hull,  which  Is  very  large,  depends 
principally  on  her  advantageous  situation.  She  is  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  countries  situ 
ated  on  the  Humber  estuary*,  and  those  traversed  by  the 
numerous  and  Important  rivers  that  have  their  embouchure 
In  it  Including  the  Trent  Don,  Ouse,  etc.  The  natural 
faculties  for  internal  communication  thus  enjoyed  by  Hull, 
have  been  greatly  extended  by  artificial  meant.  She  is  now 
partly  by  rivers  and  partly  by  canals,  with  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  tec. ;  to  that  she  has  become 
not  merely  the  principal  port  for  the  W.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, but  also  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  carried 
on  between  Lancashire  and  the  N.  parts  of  the  continent 
The  great  articles  of  export  are  cotton  stuffs  and  twist 
woollen  goods,  hardware  and  earthenware,  etc.  Of  im- 
ports, the  leading  articles  are  wool,  bones,  timber,  hemp  and 
flax,  corn  and  seeds,  madder,  bark,  turpentine,  skins,  k.c. 
The  rise  of  Goole  (which  tee)  has  somewhat  injured  the 
trade  of  Hull ;  and  it  may  probably,  also,  sustain  some  in- 
Jury  from  the  privilege  of  bonding  being  lately  granted  to 
Gainsborough ;  but  its  superior  facilities  for  cade  and  n ne- 
gation will  always  ensure  for  It  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  other  ports  on  the  Humber  and  its  affluents.  Hull  used 
to  be  largely  engaged  in  the  N.  whale  fishery;  but  that 
branch  of  business,  though  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  has  materially  declined.  A  regular  intercourse  is 
kept  up  between  Hull  and  London,  and  Hull  and  different 
ports  of  the  continent  by  steam  vessels. 
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Subjoined  U  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  imported  Into  Hull  during  eacb 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  1639. 
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Ac  -omrr  of  the  Cotton  Twist  exported  to  various  Places 
during  each  of  the  three  Years  ending  with  I -.$•.». 
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Tbe  groas  customs'  duties  at  the  port  of  Ha.1 
In  ltW  to  and  in  1K».  to  Jtm44i 

Tl»e  inanufaciurea  of  Hull  are  not  sanjapsat  A 
flax  and  cotton  mill  employed,  in  KflrA  ■  feiai:  ■** 
Is  also  a  woollen-mill,  with  extensiw  oi!  ails  ■P' 
houaw.   In  1839.  4.^06,4^5  lbs.  of  liar*1  isss rrtt iljfcj 
Hull  :  soil-cloth  and  conhicc  are  nlsotii««vtlioriaar«, 
and  there  arc  white  load  works,  »hip^iaikirjs' 
the  other  wi>rki  ncrcusary  tu  a  r.m»iJ>titfc«  P**1- 
Hull  Joint  Block  hinklnff  Co.,  eataMabrs  ia  tOl  ■ 
iu  prinrilkul  ,,U',ci>  h«-r.'    mid  hi  re  nlw  l«  1  krxafH  i  i* 
Bank  of  Kngland.   A  saving*-  hank.  ciUliaai*  ■  lflt> 
been  very  extensively  useful.  There  are  <<mi  ae**>'r'~ 
The  mun.  bor,  which  rvccived  lu  ftrtt  chartrr  »  i*  '•• 
of  Edward  L  wns  eidarscd  by  thr  Mun.  Relorsi  Ml ■  Jj 
to  be  co-exicniivc  with  the  pari.  bnr„  and  stm  dmW  1 
sewn  wards,  the  government  being  Tessas'  tat  U*sfc*** 
(one  of  whom  I*  mayor),  and  il  councillon.  (*»»»  " 
petty  sesslomi  are  held  under  a  iwordrr,«*iuKr» a 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  nn.lrr  Alll,  Hull  hai  »t  »' 
intms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  33d  of  Edward  Lfja* 
franchise,  previously  to  the  pawing  of  the 
vested  in  freemen,  by  birth,  servitude  i 
(about  Ulffll  previous  to  1<K      The  llmilt  of 
part.  bor„  includes  (besides  thr  old  bor.)  lhseL_. 
ticulcoaU.*s  and  Ihyporti,  a  small  portion  of  lb*  IW  « 
ton,  nnd  Uic  extra  |iarnchinl  district  railed 
Keg.  electors,  lo  1838  2SL  4332.   Markets  on  Tur»*y«  ■ 
Saturdays  :  fairs  for  horses,  July      October  14,  m  » 
eetnberiiL 

The  name  of  King»tun-on-Hull  was  gl<ea  to  Hlfg 
ward  L,  whts  seeing  Its  eligibility  A*  beroniiim  sa  m* 
ant  station,  erecu  d  a  forlri-s*,  and  ronstituied  U  s  tc. 
tered  town  and  |«irt.    When  Edward  HI.  laradea  Ttm* 
In  1359,  Hull  contributed  Hi  shl|>s  and  iZU  murinrn  • 
fortifications,  commenced  early  in  tbe  14th 
completed  by  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  great 
to  thia  town  auring  tlie  reign  of  Richard  II.  ' 
made  great  ravages  here  during 
centuries. 


[.Trf^gsas 
AeroUrt^ 
i  th#  BU  ofN- 


The  iNB 
the  15th.  16th.  tai  P 


In  the  reign  of  Cliarles  L  Hull  was  the  first  toj tie-  J 
gates  tiplnst  the  king,  who  shortly  after  bwicced  I  ■* 
would  lia\c  taken  it  by  stratagem,  if  the  treachery  <*  ■  • 
John  Hotham  Its  governor,  had  not  been  tii*ci)vcrt» ■ 
to  prevent  Its  surrender  to  the  royallsi*.  Tbe  town*"*"' 
tcrwnrdf  lie  sieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  still  aatra* 
fully  defended  by  Lord  Fairfax.   Tbe  forufksdow  «' 
greatly  improVMl  by  Charlca  II.,  and  the  citadel  was  «  • 
pied  by  a  large  body  of  troops  in  order  to  keep  la  aamav 
In hahs..  who  were  considered  to.  lie  dUafiected  to  a****' 
dynasty.    Al  the  dote  of  the  reign  of  James  H- ***** 
fort,  and  garrison  being  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Jacobite 
the  place  wan  surprUed,  and  the  Prince  of  Oraafl  P"** 
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mod  king  :  the  anniversary  of  which  event  to  Mill  kept  a*  a 
holiday.  (Ferstsr's  Skelckt*  on  Hull;  Oj/U.  Dot. ;  Priv. 
/a/srss.) 

Hull,  t.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  E.8.E.  Boston,  by 
water.  Situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  8.E.  atde  of  Boston 
harbour.  Incorporated  in  1644.  It  has  a  beach  or  Isthmus 
4  hi.  long,  and  from  40  rods  to  half  a  mile  wide,  which  con- 
nects with  Hlngham.  The  village  Is  on  Nantashlt  head. 
Salt  la  manufactured  here.  It  has  a  Methodist  church,  one 
store,  one  school,  43  scholars.   Pop.  S31. 

HUMBKR,  a  great  river,  or  rather  a*atuary,  on  the  E.  side 
of  England,  between  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  It  ex- 
toads  from  Qoote  E.  to  Hull ;  and  thence  B.E.  to  its  embou- 
chure between  the  Spurn  point  on  the  N ..  ond  the  opposite 
coast  of  Lincoln  on  the  8.  This  statuary  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  some  of  the  most  Important  of  the  English  rivers. 
At  its  VV.  extremity  it  is  Joined  by  the  Ouse  (after  the  latter 
has  been  augmented  by  the  Derwent,  the  Aire, etc.),  and  by 
the  Don  ;  and  a  little  lower  down  It  is  Joined  by  the  Trent, 
and  still  lower  down  by  the  Hull  river.  Hull  Is  the  princi- 
pal port  of  the  Humber,  and  next  to  It  are  Goole  and  Great 
Grimsby.  At  Hull  springtides  rise  about  44.  and  neaps  about 
13  ft. ,  and  aa  there  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  depth  of 
water  In  the  fair-way  of  the  channel,  Hull  is  accessible  by 
very  large  vessels.  Goolr,  which  li  about  43  rn.  more  In- 
land, may  be  reached  by  vessel*  drawing  15  and  17  ft.  wa- 
ter, provided  they  take  advantage  of  the  inlc.  The  basin  of 
the  Humber,  <>r  the  country  drained  by  the  <>use,  Trent,  and 
other  rivers  (ailing  into  this  great  rstuary.  embraces  an  ex- 
tent of  about  10,000  sq.  m.,  comprising  some  of  the  roost  pop- 
i  districts  In  the  kingdom. 

i.  YM  283  m.  W.  by  8.  Al- 


ld  its  tributaries.    It  contains  ten  stores,  one  fur- 
two  fulling-mills,  three 
eleven  schools,  487  scholars.    Pop.  2303. 

HUMMEL8TOVVN.  p.  b.,  Derry  t..  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  9 
m.  E.  Horn* burg,  109  W.  It  contains  a  Lutheran  church, 
four  stores  ;  two  schools.  60  scholars,  and  480  Inhabitant*. 

HUMPHREY,  t,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  8  m.  B.E.  Elli- 
cottsville,  300  m.  W.  by  8.  Albany.  It  haa  two  schools,  53 
scholars.   Pop.  444. 

HUMPH  REY8VILLE,  p.  v.,  Derby  t.,  New  Haven  co.. 
Ct..  51  m.  8.W.  Hartford,  305  VV.  Situated  on  Nangaluck 
river,  4  m.  from  lis  entrance  Into  Housatonlc  river.  It  con- 
tains three  churches,  a  Congregational,  an  Episcopal,  and 
a  Methodist,  four  stores,  a  cotton-factory,  LOO  ft.  tons,  and 
four  stories  high,  and  about  sixty  dwellings. 

HUMPHREYS,  county,  Tenn.  Situated  toward  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  475  sq.  m.  Tennessee  river 
passes  through  the  middle  of  It,  from  8.  to  N.  It  contained 
In  1840,  6340  neat  cattle,  G034  sheep,  41,461  swine ;  and 

Etdueed  18.490  bushels  of  wheat,  309,008  of  Indian  com, 
061  of  onts,  4408  of  potatoes,  4483  pounds  of  tobacco, 
9143  of  cotton,  3853  of  sugar.  It  had  eight  stores,  one  fur- 
nace, three  ffoii  ring-mills,  fifteen  grist-mills,  six  taw -mills, 
four  tanneries,  two  distilleries;  ten  schools,  317  scholars. 
Pop.:  whites,  4448 ;  slaves,  739;  free  coloured,  8;  total, 
5195.   Capital.  Reynoldtburg. 

HUNGARY  (flung.  Magyar  Omar),  a  kingdom  of  Cen- 
tral or  8.E.  Europe,  which,  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
Includes,  besides  Hungary  Proper,  Croatia,  Slavonla,  the  mili- 
tary frontier  provinces,  and  Transylvania.  In  a  more  limit- 
ed sense,  it  denotes  Hungary  Proper,  with  Croatia  and  81a- 
vonia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  provs.  Hungary  thus 
considered,  is  situated  between  44«  5'  8"  and  49°  39/  £\  |„t., 
and  between  14°  29'  and  4«P  Vf  E.  long.   The  chain  of  the 


the  Save  separate  the  kingdom  from  the  Turkish  provs 
Bervia  and  Bosnia,  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  river  v 
the  Unna  :  which  thence  continues  to  mnrk  the  bound 


[  they  meet  the  Danube  a  second  tune  at  the 
ravine  called  the  Iron  Gates.   On  the  8.,  the  Danube  and 

of 
with 
boundary. 

Hungary  may  be  considered  generally  as  a  large  plain  slo- 
ping to  the  8.,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  heights  of 
different  elc 
of  the  kingdom 

Mountain t.— The  first  group  of  hills  which  runs  N.  from 
the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  Is  named  the  Little  Carpa- 
thians, nnd  is  of  small  extent  and  Inconsiderable  elevation. 
Granite  and  gneiss,  overlaid  by  grauwacke,  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  group.  The  adjoining  group,  named  the  Savor- 
In  a,  is  also  composed  of  grauwack*.  A  third  group,  called 
the  Jablunka  range,  terminates  with  tho  Pass  of  Jablunka, 
through  which  the  high  road  from  the  valley  of  the  Wnag 
passe*  Into  Silesia.  Toe  formations  In  the  last-named  group 
are  grauwacke  on  primitive  limestone,  which  reaches  a 
height  of  1.500  to  ,',000  ft  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Jablunka 
Pass  a  chain  of  mountains  commences,  which  stretchea  E. 
10  the  banks  of  Uie  Dnnajec.  The 


HUNGARY. 

are,  as  far  at  Neumarkt,  the  same  with  the  Jablunka ;  the 
summit  being  all  of  limestone,  with  grail  wacke  superim- 
posed. At  Neumarkt  the  great  sandstone  formation  com 
menccs,  and,  far  an  extent  of  more  than  400  m.,  constitutes  the 
leading  feature  of  the  E.  Carpathians.  Between  the  Duna- 
Jec  and  the  Poprad,  a  branch  of  the  Mogura  chain,  situated 
altogether  In  Gallcla,  stretches  to  the  8.W.,  and  connects 
with  the  chain  now  described  an  Isolated  group  of  lofty 
mountains,  the  naked  summits  of  which  rise,  like  so  many 
gigantic  sugar-loaves,  from  the  vale  of  Waag  and  the  plain 
of  Zips.  This  is  the  Tatra  group,  In  which  some  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Carpathians  are  found.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  Tatra  are  of  granite  and  gneiss,  bore  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  varying  annually  in  elevation,  from  the  effects  of 
thunder  storms  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  which  covers 
them  for  a  great  portion  of  theyear.  The  large  mountain 
group,  of  which  the  Kralowa  Mora  forms  the  highest  sum- 
mit, covers  a  large  portion  of  N.W.  Hungary.  On  the  E.. 
the  Tatra  chain  is  bounded  by  the  valley  of  tho  Gran,  on 
the  VV*.  by  the  Waag.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Matra 
group  is  likewise  Conned  of  trachyte,  mingled  occasionally 
with  granite. 

Branching  from  the  N.  Carpathians,  in  the  beginning  only 
as  a  succession  of  heights,  traversing  the  level  country  of 
Zips,  another  trachyte  mountain  chain  of  considerable  ele- 
vation runs  8.  between  the  rivers  Hcrnad  and  Bodrog,  and 
joins  the  Theiss  near  Tokay.  This  mountain  chain,  nun  .1 
the  Ilcgyalla,  Is  famous  for  the  opals  found  within  It,  as 
well  aa  for  the  wine  grown  upon  Its  8.  slope.  On  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Poprad.  a  long  ut " 
ans  stretches  E.  as  for  as  the  t 
S.E.  to  the  sources  of  the  Thi 

On  the  W.,  Transylvania  is  divided  from  Hungary  by  a 
chain  of  heights,  lying  between  the  Szamos  and  the  Maros, 
two  rivers  which  flow  W.  to  Join  the  Thelss.   Though  the 


to  Join  1 

summits  of  this  chain  nowhere  exceed  3000  ft,  It  is  yet  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  precipitous.  In  the  N.  part,  limestone, 
rise*  above  the  sandstone;  and  In  the  8.  summits,  gneiss  and 
granite  break  through  the  upper  strata. 

These  hills  are  composed  of  Jura  limestone,  resting  on 
transition  limestone  and  mica  slate,  with  occasional  inter 
ruptlon  of  syenite,  porphyry,  and  other  volcanic  matters, 
rich  In  veins  of  metals  of  various  kinds.  They  stretch  be- 
tween the  Maros,  Czerna,  and  Danube.  The  frontier  of 
the  Banat,  towards  Wallachla  and  Transylvania,  Is  formed 
by  the  last  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  towards  the  Danube, 
In  the  valley  of  which  river  the  mica  slate  of  the  Banat 
gives  place  to  limestone.  The  rocks  that  close  in  the  river 
aa  It  leaves  Hungary,  and  which  are  named  the  Ctigivr* 
are  composed  of  limestone,  traversed  by  broad  veins  of 
quarts.  This  passage,  between  the  E.  Carpathians  and 
the  N.  offsets  of  the  Balkan,  which  meet  them  on  the  Ser- 
vian side,  is  more  than  70  m.  la  length,  and  ends  wlih  the 
dangerous  rapid  named  the  Iron  Gate.    {See  Dancbc.) 

On  the  8.  side  of  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  are  the 
Leitha  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  towards  Aus- 
tria, and  are  offsets  from  the  Alps,  as  they  subside  from 
Styrla  towards  the  Danube.  Granite  and  gneiss  appear  In 
the  highest  summits,  on  which  sandstone  and  limestone 
formations  lie  superimposed.  The  Bakony  Forest  hills 
stretch  from  the  Danube  towards  the  8.,  dividing  the  lesser 
from  the  great  plain  of  Lower  Hungary.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drave,  this  chain,  dividing  that  river  from  the  Save, 
subsides  to  the  plain,  but  rises  soon  after  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  which  turn*  E.  as  soon  as  it  reaches  these 
heights.  The  summits  of  the  greater  part  of  these  offsets 
from  the  Alps  are  limestone,  overlaid  b>  tertiary  formations. 
?*cept  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  .serpentine  and 
-chi*  rise  in  bold  masses  above  the  , 
chain  of  heights,  called  the  Fr.sk 
Sxankamien,  opposite  the  mouth  of  I 

The  Julian  Alps  and  their  onseta  cover  Croatia  and  the 
Hungarian  coast  districts,  the  Capclla  and  Villeblch  being 
the  Isst  branches  of  this  range  towards  the  S. 

Kafrs.-In  the  N.  of  Hungary,  the  valleys  arc  very  nu- 
merous, and  highly  picturesque.  Tb-  glens  in  the  Tatra 
mountains  arc  wildly  romantic,  offering  every  variety  ef 
rocky  scenery,  and  being  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes 
and  waterfalls.  The  valley  ..1  the  Wang  I*  most  extensive, 
being  more  than  400  m.  I«mg.  The  locks  of  Sulyo,  where 
the  Waag  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Tatra.  arc  among  the 
most  picturesque  in  Europe.  The  valley  of  Kohlbach,  that 
of  the  Jablunka  Pass,  ana  of  the  five  lakes  In  the  high  Car- 
pathian groups,  the  vale  of  the  Cxemn,  iu  the  hills  of  the 
Banat,  near  the  baths  of  Mehadia,  are  nil  highly  beautiful, 
and,  in  mountain  chain*  of  leu  extent,  would  be  deemed 
grand.  The  valleys  of  the  Save  (the  Syrmla)  and  the 
Drave  contain  some  of  the  finest  land  and  scenery  of  Eu- 
rope. The  climate  Is  like  that  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  Is  unparalleled. 
Plata*.— The  plains  of  Hungary  are  very  remarkable,  the 
eater  part  of  the  kingdom  consisting  of  two  ext 
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levels.  The  plain  of  Upper  Hungary,  by  far  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Lcaasr  Carpathians  and 
the  rnounUiinoui  districts  of  the  N.W.  counties;  \V.  by  the 
Lcilha  mountains,  and  the  offsets  of  the  Slyrtan  Alps,  which, 
as  well  as  the  '  'motion  Hills,  confine  it  also  on  the  8.;  the 
Bakony  Forest  forming  its  E.  boundary  on  the  E.  aa  far  aa 
the  Danube.  This  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Danube  from 
W.  to  E.,  run!  Is  watered  besides  by  the  Raab,  Wang,  and 
Ncitra.  The  lake  of  Neu»iedler-8ee,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Leitha  hills,  issues  from  great  marshes  lying  between  it 
and  the  Danube.  The  soil  of  this  plain  Is  more  fertile  on 
the  V  than  on  the  8.  aide  of  the  Danube,  but  it  everywhere 
produces  good  and  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

Near  Huda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the  mountains 
of  the  Bakony  Forest  and  the  Matra  chain,  enters  the  large 
plain  of  Hungary,  which  It  traverses  N.  to  8„  from  Walt- 
i  its  course  Is  E.   The  great  plain  is 


bounded  W.  by  the  Bakony  Forest  hills ;  N.'by  the  Hetty 
alla,  and  offsets  of  the  Carpathians ;  the  frontier  bills  of 


and  8 


Ivnnia 


It  E. ;  and  the 


To 


avonla  on  the  S.  The  extent  of  this  plain  Is  esti- 
mated at  1700  sq.  German  mile*,  or  36,000  sq.  English  miles. 


and  is  consequently  about  4000  so.  m.  larger  than 
In  the  whole  plain  scarcely  a  single  point  Is  more  than  100 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  which,  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  Is  300  ft.  above  the  Black  sea.  This  plain  is  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the  Drave  and  Save,  the 
Theiss.  with  Its  affluent  the  8 tamos,  Maroe,  Kords,  fcc 


The  fall  Is  everywhere  very  trifling,  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  streams  have  a  winding  course,  through  a  country' 
flooded  by  the  slightest  Increase  of  their  waters.  Many, 
such  as  the  Kdros  and  Theiss,  form  a  succession  of  swamps, 
and  the  whole  marshy  land  of  the  plain  Is  estimated  to 
Cover  a  surface  of  8435  sq.  m.,  which  is  wholly  reclaimable. 
The  Balaton  lake  lies  at  the  8.VV.  extremity,  at  the  fall  of 
the  Bakony  Forest  hills.  With  the  exception  of  some  exten 
live  sandy  tracts  near  Debreczin,  and  in  the  co.  of  Peat,  the 
whole  of  this  plain  contains  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

At'eers. — The  numerous  river*  which  water  Hungary 
fall,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the  Danube,  which  trav- 
erses the  kingdom  in  a  general  8.E.  direction.  The  dis- 
tance along  the  stream,  from  Preaburg.  where  It  enters,  to 
Orsova,  where  it  leaves,  Hungary,  Is  580  m.  Its  direction 
from  Presburg  w>  Waitzon  Is  E. ;  but  here  It  makes  a  sud- 
den turn  S-  and  runs  8.  to  the  juncture  of  the  Drave.  from 
which  point  its  general  course  to  Orsova  is  E.  by  8.  Of  the 
thirty  navigable  rivers  which  are  its  tributaries,  several  of 
the  largest  belong  to  this  country.  The  largest  and  most 
important  is  the  Theiss,  490  m.  long,  rising  in  Transylvania, 
and  flowing  N.W.  to  lax  48°  30/  N'.,  and  long.  22°  10*  K, 
whence  it  runs  8.  by  W.,  In  a  very  irregular  channel,  which, 
for  about  180  in..  Is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Danube.  lis 
chief  tributary  is  the  Maros.  (See  Theiss.)  The  other 
affluents  on  the  N.  side  nre  the  Waag  and  Neutra,  the 
Gran  and  the  Eapcl.  Of  the  8.  affluents,  the  most  important 
U  the  Drave,  which  rises  in  the  Pusher- thai  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  has  an  E.  course  of  3H0  m.  through  a  plain  country  ;  it 


is  navigable  from  Vlllach,  in  Carlntbla-    (.See  Daavs.) 
The  second  in  size  is  the  Save,  which  rises  In  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  run*  E.  by  8.,  joining  the  main 
grade.   Length  about  340  m.   The  Raab 
size ;  but  the 
see  Dajktbk.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  In  Hungary  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  region  of  the  Danube,  is  the  Poprad,  the  source 
of  which  is  In  the  Krlvan,  very  near  that  of  the  While 
Waag.  The  Poprad  traverses  the  level  country  of  Zips, 
passes  through  the  mountains  near  Muszyna,  into  Gnltcia. 
and  unites  with  the  Dunajec  which  falls  into  the  Vistula. 
At  Lublin,  in  Zips,  the  Poprad  Is  navigable  for  rafts 

Canalt. — No  country  Is  better  adapted  for,  or  more  needs, 
canals  than  Hungary.  The  greater  number  of  those  hitherto 
mode  have  been  cut  to  regulate  the  courses  of  winding 
rivers.  Such  are  the  Leitha  canal,  in  the  co.  of  Wiesel- 
burg ;  the  Albcrt-Karasicza  canal.  In  the  co.  of  Barany, 
and  the  cuts  for  the  regulation  of  the  Koros,  in  Ileves  co., 
and  of  the  Bersava,  In  the  liana  t.  Other  cuts,  on  a  large 
scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the  Latorcza  in  the  co.  of 
Beregh,  and  of  the  Burviz,  In  the  cos.  of  Wcaprun,  sum  I  - 
weissenburg,  Tolna,  and  Szumegh.  The  moat  remarkable 
canal  in  Hungary,  however,  Is  the  Francis  or  Bscs  canal, 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  It  Is  nearly  70  m. 
long,  and  at  the  level  of  the  water  Is  8  ft  deep  and  60  ft 
broad.  The  difference  between  the  levels  of  trie  Danube 
and  the  Theiss  is  27  ft,  which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  undertaking  was  £300,000.  A  similar 
canal  between  the  Theiss,  near  Szegedin,  and  the  Danube, 
near  Pest,  Is  projected. 

The  Bega  canal,  between  the  Temes,  near  Temeswar, 
and  the  Theiss,  near  Tittcl,  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  a 
most  useful  undertaking,  and  a  source  of  great  prosperity 
to  the  Banal. 
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I^ikft.— Hungary  possesses  two  of  the  Uuftst  lain  4 
Europe  ;  the  Neusiedler-See  (Hung.  »rt*-Tat*i,  is  Ibjk 
Hungary,  lying  8.  of  the  Danube,  in  the  cos.  of  Oeseasu 
and  Eisenburg,  Is  25  m  long,  13  m. broad,  and fraa i 
ft  deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  without  appareu  came 
often  receding  from  the  banks,  and  then  agais  filUsx  tad 
overflowing  them.  Lake  Balaton,  situated  la  uk  put 
plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Neusiedlrr  S*e,  a  tasty 
50  m.  long  by  10  m.  broad,  and  receives  the  rim  Syria « 
the  W.  side.  The  water  is  very  slightly  turned  mil  nil 
Besides  large  lakes,  Hungary  possesses  aa  alamt  use 
celvable  number  of  stagnant  sheets  of  water.  Boas  a  at 
Carpathian  mountains,  though  small,  are  especially  mmai 
of  notice :  these  are  the  White,  the  Greta,  sod  the  l»; 
lakes.  The  Green  lake  is  4764,  the  While  late  M  | 
above  the  sea,  and  both  are  enclosed  by  high  and  pnop 
rocks.  There  are  many  mineral  iprufj  a 
pal  of  which  are  el  Mehadla.  a  Ut 
on  the  Waag.andatBanfrid.aii* 


llanat 
N.  cho 


The  well  known  liqueur  i»itmiin*»» 
:h  the  Tokay  wine  Is  made,  to  atnhaJJ 


rent  In  some  parts  of  Transylvania.   Fish  - 
rivers  of  Hungary,  especially  In  the  Theiss,  which  »■• 
to  be  the  richest  fish  river  In  ' 


of 

ing  according  to  the  surface  of  The  country.  The 
of  the  Carpathians,  Including  the  high  lands  of  N.W. 
gary.  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is  the 
the  climate  of  the  high  lands  8.  of  the  Danube  besng  i  uss 
between  both.  The  mean  temperature  of  Bud*,  trfcxa 
represents  the  mean  climate  of  Hungary,  is  staled  to  k  MP 
Reaumur,  or  51°  30'  Fan.,  corresponding  seedy  with  as 
mean  temp,  of  Naates.  At  Nantes,  however,  the  difcwa 
between  the  winter  and  summer  averages  150  Emm,  asd 
the  range  w  17° ;  whereas,  at  Buua.  the  event, e  iifa»« 
is  21°,  and  the  rang*  23°.  In  the  great  plain,  lot  neu 
temp,  is  1*>  18  Renum,  or  the  same  as  at  MUaa.  \B*r 
haut.)  The  mean  fall  of  rain  at  Buds  is  16  ntkev  us 
number  of  rainy  days  being  about  lis;  the  ■versft  of  el 
Germany  being  150  days.  In  the  high  Cerpuhou.  the 
yearly  average  is  doubtless  very  much  greafer;  "btteu 
the  summer  and  autumn,  in  the  low  lands,  are  ""^j  ** 

navigation. 

Vegetable  Production*. — The  products  of  HuofiO  «* 
brace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Europe,  fron  the  keosd 
moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpathians,  to  the  rite  a** 
plant,  so  successfully  cultivated  In  the  Basil,  ted  the  cure, 
which  thrives  in  the  coast  district  la  the  huh,  f**c*jo 
in  the  Carpathian  district,  fir  forests  aboaae  .  bat  along  the 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the  Draw.  ufc«*« 
oak  and  beech  forests  are  found.  The  oex  f«eM  Y*» 
lar»;e  quantities  of  gall  apples,  and  large  herds  ot  w.y.  uj 
fattened  on  the  acorns  nnd  beech  mast.  The  latrei 
pop.  everywhere,  introduces  imp 
the  8.  slopo  of  every  elevation  is  i 
and  orchards.  The  well-known  ' 
plum)  is  made 
grapes  are  of 

Iluiigaryf  ^fhe^eiujnt" of  ~&e"wln«~co«tuy,  UKiadnf,  ta 
fall  of  the  hills,  to  the  two  plains  and  the  valleys  otfJ 
Save  and  Drave,  Is  more  than  3000  English  mile*  to* 
measured  in  a  straight  line.   Many  district*,  such  J* 
Fraska  Gora  hills  In  Slavonla,  and  the  hills  neti  B** 
yield  a  heavy  red  wine,  which,  with  care,  might  eeaiy  • 
fitted  for  exportation.   The  water  melon  in  tlie  gre»l 
has  obtained  a  kind  of  national  celebrity ;  it  ofteo  iBaWU 
weight  of  30  lbs.  and  upward.   Tobacco  Is  perticalirij ass. 
Dye-plants  of  all  kinds,  madder,  woad.  and  ufllowrt. 
ceed  wherever  they  are  cultivated ;  but  what  w  *iur*; 
consequence,  the  soil  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cu.tvi- 
Hon  of  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported.  Of  other  etitsi 
plants,  little  more  is  grown  than  Is  required  for  k*1'/* 
sumpuoo,  excepting  maize,  much  of  which  i*  seal  w  "-J" 
Rapesced  and  hemp,  also  the  produce  of  the  msohr. 
objects  of  trade :  and  poppies,  for  oil,  are  much  eulu"£ 
The  laurel,  the  laurua  llnua,  arbutus,  cedar,  and  other  aw 
greens,  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  winter  cold. 

.7n ; malt.— Among  the  animals,  the  bear  of  W  V*W 
thians  is  tho  moat  remarkable ;  and  In  autumn  he 
visits  the  oak  and  beech  forests  of  the  low  countries 
are  more  numerous.   The  email  lynx,  wild  cat,  ■§•»■ 
boars  are  found  in  all  parts.   There  are  many  varieties 
the  dog ;  one  of  the  finest  is  the  wolf-dog,  found  m  e«rj 
shepherd's  cottage.  The  chamois  and  marmot  are  is  _ 
of  the  Carpathians ;  and  stags,  roebucks,  foxes,  and 


ore  common,  though  seldom  preserved  for 
birds,  the  golden  eagle,  as  a  stray  visiter,  _ 
eagle,  more  frequently,  various  kinds  of  kites,  hl***,  - 
tarda,  and  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  black  game ,  *m 
kinds  of  domestic  fowls  thrive  remarkably  In  the  [JvPfJ 
and  have  beautu'ul  plumage.  Jleiw'pjumes^are 
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id  the  fof  such  of  lake  Balaton  (Peres  luciopsrta) 
are  much  esteemed.  The  entomology  of  Hungary  ka  richer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  extensive 
forc*u  ami  large  awarnpy  tracts  of  the  warmer  district*.  In 
the  forests  along  the  Save,  cantharide*  are  gathered.  Wasps 
and  hornet*  build  enormous  nests  in  the  sandy  plains,  which 
are  not  exterminated  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Swarms 
of  gnats  of  peculiar  kinds  occur  in  the  Banal.  One  kind, 
which  is  harmless,  is  peculiar  to  the  river  The  las,  and 
Increases  so  rapidly  at  the  breeding  time,  as  to  cover  the 
stream  like  a  thick  coat  of  moss,  and  even  to  Impede  the 
navigation.  In  this  state,  the  masses  of  insects  are  coi- 
lecu-d  by  the  peasantry,  and  given  as  food  to  the  c  a  tile. 
Another  more  formidable  Insect,  the  CWutaAac:  gnat,  issues 
from  the  caverns  of  the  limestone  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  spreads  In  swarms  over  the  adjacent  plains, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cattle.   Locusts  are  often 


met  with ;  and  the  destruction  of  their  eggs,  which  they 
lay  deep  In  the  earth,  Is  a  work  of  great  labour.  The 
leeches  of  8.  Hungary,  especially  those  from  the  Neuslcdler- 
Sec.  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade.   (Pmttt's  Hung., 

U  39.) 

j*r*a  sad  P opulation.— The  official  population  returns  of 
Hungary,  as  given  by  the  Austrian  government,  are  founded 
on  •  survey  of  the  country  made  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL, 
to  which  additions  have  been  annually  made.  There  Is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  these  returns  are  very  in- 
accurate, both  as  respects  the  area  and  population.  In  the 
subjoined  table  the  area  of  the  counties  is  taken  from  sum's 
Handbuck  dtr  Geographic,  and  the  population  from  the 
government  returns. 

The  estimates  of  the  latter  by  Fen  yea  show  a  discrepancy 
of  at  least  one  million  and  a  half,  or  about  anlnth  part  of 
the  whole. 


Lower  or  W extra  Hassan* 


Hungary  on  this  side  (or 
ft'.)  the  Danube 

1.  Presbiug 

2.  Ncutra 

3.  Tburocz 

4.  Trentsin 

5.  Arva  . 

6.  Liplau 

7.  Zohl  . 
a  Borsch 
9.  Honth 

10.  Gran  . 

11.  Neograd 

12.  Pest  . 
IX  Baca  . 

(Little  Cumanla 


Hungary  on  the  other 
aide  (or  a.)  the  Danube : 
1.  Wleselburg 

9.  Oedenburg. 

3.  Comoro     •      •  • 

4.  Rash  .... 

5.  Stuhlwelssenburg 

6.  Wesprim   •      •  • 

7.  Elsenburg  . 
a  Staled 

9.  Tolas .... 

10.  Szdmegh    .      .  . 

11.  Baranya  . 


Srca 

la  tof. 

■q.  m. 


1,751 

MM 

452 

up 

797 

m 

1,070 
1,043 
975 
403 
1.615 


MM 

1.013 


KM 


753 
1,225 

1,130 

611 
1,588 

1,598 

tjm 

2,124 
1,378 
9,430 


Pop  id 

irj)  3-. 


373,500 
47(5,300 

61,600 
357,200 
121.100 

92^00 
1 10,200 

I7M0I 

201,500 

tgjm 

507,100 
353,400 
54,300 


3,103,400 


MJJM 

261,400 

l?l,3O0 

122,600 
177,500 
232,800 
368,600 
372,100 
213300 
268.700 
296,700 


2,572,000 


>:..< 
I"- 


2134 

1773 
137 
199 
151-9 
1042 
103 
1655 
IBM 
173-2 
147- 1 
125-2 
97-6 

mi 


Upper  or  Culara  Uoacur. 
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We  subjoin  the  estimate  of  the  present  pop.  of  Hungary, 
exclusive  of  tho  military  frontier,  according  to  the  able 
statist  Fenyes,  whose  statements,  we  believe,  have  greater 
pretensions  to  accuracy  than  those  of  the  official  returns, 
which  afford,  at  best,  only  an  approximation  to  the  actual 
amount: 

Pro*,  tad  Diotr. 
I.  Hungary  on  this  side  the  Danube 

II.  Hungary  on  the  other  side  the  Danube 

III.  Hungary  on  this  side  the  Tbeias . 

IV.  Hungary  on  the  other  aide  the  Theasj 
Cumanla,  Jazygia,  fee. . 
Transylvanlan  counties 
Slavonla 

Croatia  .... 

Total  . 

Berghaua  estimates  the  pop.  of  Hungary  (exclusive  of 
the  military  frontier  and  the  Transylvanlan  counties),  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.,  1839,  at  11,788,190.   


2.594,541 
1,993,973 
1.690.614 
■j.:r.rj.y»7 
306:983 
198,337 
322,023 
537,746 
10,038.118 


III.  Hungary  on  this  side  (or 
\V.  at  N.)  theTbelss: 
1.  Zips  . 
9.  Gomor 

3.  Heves 

4.  Borsod 

3.  Toms.      .  . 

6.  AbA-ujvar  . 

7.  Sams  . 
&  Unghvar  . 
9.  SempJln 

10,  Beregh 

(Great  Cumanla) 
(Jazygia)  . 

IT.  Hungary  on  the  other 
side  (or  £.  At  8.)  the 
Theiss: 
1.  8 sa boles 
9.  Szathroar  . 

3.  MSnnaros  , 

4.  Bihar  .  . 

5.  Ugocx 

6.  B*k«s 

7.  Csongrad  . 

tf.  Csarmd      .  . 
9.  Arad  . 

10.  Teroes 

11.  Torontal  .  . 

12.  Krasso 
(Hadjuk  towns) . 

Total  of  Hungary  Proper  . 

Since  1839,  Incorporated  from 

Transylvania: 
Middle  Szolnok  . 
Inner  8zolnok     .      .  . 
Krazna  ..... 

To  which  add,  for  Slavonla, 
Croatia,  and  mil.  frontier . 
Hungarian  Littorole  . 


m  lass. 

aj  BV 


1.309 
1.616 
2  560 
1,284 

M 
i.n- 

1,378 
1.261 
2,300 

1,431 
124 

373 


SStJ. 


240,500 

mjm 
109490 
moot 

B.70S 
994,099 
231,608 

99  300 
140400 
111,300 

44.800 

99*900 


1-ss. 


2,455 

2  258 
3,604 
9,190 

479 
1>6 
1,314 

015 
9JM 
2J11 
9,798 
2.470 

376 


24.4*2 


78399 


m 

UN 

415 


2,589 

94310 
138 


IHpi 


9,033,700 


172,100 
252.700 
160.600 

570.200 
47,009 
114,300 
96,900 
51.500 
246,50 
367.500 
234,600 
312,500 
45,700 


1837 
1135 
II 2-9 
171 
103  9 
1824 

LOG 
74 

147-8 

77-7 

MM 

140 


133 


9,679,300 


10,471.400 


199481 
85.370 
10,550 


397,600 
1, 992,400 

ajm 


19,733,200 


701 

1118 
47-3 

269 

198 
82-4 
73-7 
f-3-7 

1073 

159 
831) 

1205 

121  5 


109 


133 


1 16  2 
64 
47 


87-9 

80-3 
303 


119 


of 
lu 


These  statements  differ  widely ;  but  the  eetimsts  of  Fen- 
yes Is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  loose  calculation  of 
the  official  return,  which  has  no  pretension  to  accuracy 
In  the  latter,  no 
to  which, 
less  than  300,000 

to  have  bt 
health  for  some 
violence  subsided, 
make  the  pop.  of  Hungary  10.000.000,  exclusive  of  the  mill 
tary  frontier;  this  account  was  drawn  up  from  returns  fur- 
nished from  the  respective  counties,  and  nearly  coincides 
with  the  calculation  made  by  M.  Czoernlf.  in  a  very  inter- 
esting communication  in  the  Austrian  ArtkU.  According 
te  the  last-named  writer's  correction  of  the  statements  of 
Of  Pfagy,  the  pop.  of  Hungary  was,  in  1827,  9,756,519  souls, 


is  taken  of  the  ravages  of  the 
to  the  National  Eatyckpmii*, 
fell  victims,  and  which  in 
kd  followed  by  a  bad  state 
it  broke  nut.  and  after 
The  east! men l  of  Fenyes  would 


and  this  number  would  show  down  to  that  period  a  most 
rapid  rate  of  Increase.  The  pop.  was, 
MmtWm  u>  •  ccmh  la  11*7,  7,tan.3Ti. 

Do.  Sehinrtorr,  1905,  7,861,4 14,  iarr  la  IS  rn.  12  per  real. 

Do.  CnploeUa,  IKS),  S,»04,717,     -     16—13  — 

Do.  Caen.li,  IW7.  B.7«,5tf,     -      1  -    M  — 

Do.  rsBTO,  1835,  10.000  000,     -      i  —    8  4  — 


Hungary  contains  several  large  cities.  Pest  has  60,000  In 
hab. :  Buds,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  Immediately  oppo- 
site. 35,000;  Debrcczln,  50.000  ;  Szegedin.  32,000,  etc.  Sev- 
eral towns  count  between  20.000  and  30,000  inhabs. ;  and 
even  many  villages  are  equally  populous.  In  winter,  the 
rural  pop.  Is  usually  collected  in  the  villages ;  but  in  sum- 
mer they  are  scattered  according  to  their  occupations  and 
possessions,  living  either  in  small  houses  on  the  Pusztas, 
where ^the  cattle  graze,  or  in  detached  fanning^  " 
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merit,  which  arc  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
»i  lages.  During  the  gracing  season,  the  peasants,  in  large 
numbers,  spend  their  time  with  the  flocks  and  herds  in 
treated  to  them,  in  the  extensive  pasture*.  The  increasing 
subdivision  of  property  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  this  no- 
madic system.  The  herdsmen  are  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent names,  such  aa  the  horse-herd,  the  cow-herd,  and  the 
swine  herd. 


The  propie  cf  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  neat 
The  numbers  belonging  to  each  race  are  gtren  ix  tlx  fo| 
lowing  table,  founded  on  the  estimate  of  reayej  u  rotad 
numbers.  The  military  frontier,  and  the  recently  i 
counties  from  Transylvania,  are  net  Included;  nor  si 
account  made  of  the  Greeks  and  Albanian  (HMsi 
ZbruCner  or  gipsies  (30,000),  ax  " 
eigners. 


utt  ttut 

tUt»  ta* 
PsaabSi 

Oolht 
elbcr  i. li 
the  iknubr 

Ootbn 
tide  Iks 
Ttwhs. 

Oa  lb* 
rthcrad* 
rtwTVm. 

Hud  IK* 

Tswa* 

Sbimua, 

he. 

Tiki 

Maygars . 

851,000 

UIO.CXK) 

817,500 

100,000 

193,000 

150,000 

iSKUjOO 

Slowacks 

1,173,000 
186,000 

15,000 

418,000 

59,000 

e  • 

Croatlana      .  . 

214,000 

1,400 

1 (59,000 

*  • 

'  750,000 
900,000 

1,3U.0W 

Germans 

.  ■  • 

407,000 

87,000 

807,400 

•  • 

9M.000 

WallachUui*  . 

e  • 

891,000 

•  • 

•  • 

mm 

Rusntaks 

6,800 

'  3K..0OO 

107,000 

•  • 

iXSM 

Jews             .  . 

73JJ00 

43,000 

51,000 

37,000 

■  • 

50.000 

.Vi.frGij- The  minerals  are  very  Important.  Nearly 
all  the  metals  arc  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  They  are 
mostly  found  In  the  centra!  trachyte  groups  of  N.W.  Hun- 
Gold  la  found  at  Scheronlu,  in  a  whitish  enmpnet 


limestone,  alternating  with  syenite  and  porphyry.  At  K0- 
nlgsberg.  Telke  Banya,  and  in  the  still  richer  mines  of  Nagy 
Banya,  ,  :,  a  Is.  ft  .r.t.rr  ..f  T  u        «r.,i.  i!>-  •  re     f'.ur.,l  ,., 


on  the  W. 


Nitre  is 


,  In  soft  i 


trachyte,  or  on  the  porphyry,  exactly  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances aa  the  ores  described  by  Humboldt,  In  the  Mex- 
ican mines  of  Vkllalpando.  Silver,  copper,  and  lend  are 
found  mingled  with  gold  at  Kumnlta,  Schemnlta,  Nagy 
Banya,  Telke  Banya,  In  the  trachyte  group  of  the  Hegyalla, 
near  Tokay,  and  In  the  Banat.  A  solution  of  copper,  locally 
known  as  cement-water,  Is  found  in  many  parts ;  and  from 
this  copper  la  easily  obtained.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are 
found  at  all  the  above-named  places ;  the  former  in  masses 
at  Radobol,  in  Croatia.  Another  mineral  peculiar  to  the 
trachyte  and  porphyry  rocks  Is  the  nlum-etone,  found  In 
the  breccias  of  B«rech,  near  Tokay,  and  Pared,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Matra  mountains,  under  similar  circumstances 
of  position  and  quality  with  the  alnm-atme  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Cobalt  la  a  valuable  mineral,  which  occur*  la  many 
parts,  but  especially  at  Dobechau,  in  the  N.  of  Hungary, 
in  the  extensive  sandstone  hills  stretching  from  the  Dunajec 
to  the  Trnnsylvanian  frontier,  coal-beds  occur,  containing 
large  quantities  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  some  of  which 
yield  31  per  cent,  of  metal.  Mineral  salt  is  found  exten- 
sively In  the  same  sandstone  In  the  N.  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia  The  richest  mines  arc  thoso  of  the  county  of 
Marmaros.  Indeed,  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  great 
plain  of  Hungary  Is  by  some  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
the  various  aalts,  muriates,  nnd  others,  that  mingle  with 
the  soil,  and  which  serve  to  eiplaln  the  appearance  of  the 
numerous  ponds  which  ^ie Id  soda,  and  from  their  colour 

the  lgrealdpTaln*  from  the  MtB^  of^xathmw*^  trret 'of 

In  these 
whole  em- 
pire. The  last  mineral  production  to  he  mentioned  is  opal, 
found  in  clumps  of  n  siliceous  atone,  met  with  in  pearl- 
stone  rocks.  (BeudanL)  The  pearl-stone  presents  itself  in 
connexion  with  trachyte  and  porphyry,  in  several  parts  of 
Hungary,  over  a  range  of  000  so.  m. ;  and  rising  900,  and 
even  1200  ft  above  the  adjacent  plains.  The  clomp*  above 
mentioned  are  hollow,  the  inside  surface  coloured,  and  con- 
sisting of  delicate  siliceous  substances — sometimes  chalce- 
dony, sometimes  the  stono  called  half-opal.  The  opal  la 
found  within  it,  lying  in  the  hollows,  like  a  kernel  In  a  nut- 
shell, exactly  as  Humboldt,  in  similar  geological  strata, 
found  the  far*  opal,  at  Zlmapan,  In  Mexico.  The  hyalite 
partakes  both  of  the  nature  of  the  opal  and  of  the  chalce- 
dony ;  and,  as  well  as  the  garnet,  ta  found  In  the  elefta  of 
'be  pearl-stone  rocks.  The  greatest  extent  of  pearl-stone 
rocks  occurs  in  the  Hegyalla,  or  Tokay  group,  where  the 
celebrated  opal  mines  of  Ctemtttitt*  are  situated,  not  tar 
from  Eperies,  which  annually  yield  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty;  but,  being  farmed  by  a  private  speculator,  nothing  Is 
suffered  to  transptre  respecting  their  product.  The  moat 
beautiful  are  the  Iris  opala,  which  are  seldom  found  larger 
than  a  franc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seems  to  depend  on 
the  water  with  which  they  are  saturated,  as  they  loae  their 
brilliancy  on  being  heated,  but  regain  It  when  laid  in  water. 
The  largest  opal  of  which  we  have  any  account  (weight 
17  or. )  is  preserved  in  the  mlneralogkcal  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
The  fire  opal  is  next  in  price ;  then  cornea  the  half-opals, 
the  jasper  opal,  and  wood  opals,  which  are  very  abundant, 
and  which,  aa  waa  before  observed,  are  found  In  many 
spots ;  not  being,  like  the  Iris  opal,  confined  to  the 


other  *pota;  not  bein 
bills  of  Cxernewltxa. 

of  tk* 


Theiss,  the  Maygars  come  Into  contact  with  the  ■  ,  -. 
in  the  prov.  beyond  the  Theiss,  with  the  WsJlacknnt  us 
Illyrian  or  Servian  Slavonians  ;  In  the  prov. 

ions,  and  Inf 
or  Slavonians. 

bounded  on  every  aide  by  ate 
taken,  are  inferior  »  dm  ■ 

itas 

are  Protestants ;  the  Calvinistic  confeaatoa  being  that  not 
spread  among  them.  They  are  a  manly  aad  setlw  no, 
possessing  frankness  of  s  ha  meter,  and  many  other  «***• 
ble  qualities.  Their  general  manner  Is  serioat ;  bat  a  ■ 
hours  of  gayety  and  feasting  they  indulge  in 
Joy.    The  advantage  possessed  by  the  Mayg 


point  of  numbers,  and  are, 
ferences.   Of  the  4,250,000  Maygars, 


livpr  ofor  as 

neighbours  of  other  race*,  is  altogether  one  of  chtnvw.  fa 


In  learning,  the  peasantry,  aa  well  as  the  middle  class, 
are  behind  the  Germ  ana  The  hussar  Jacket,  wiia  If* 
pantaloons,  and  the  cut  men,  or  light  boots,  *oi  » bsp 
brimmed  hat,  form  the  costume  of  the  lower  orden.  Tat 
Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  In  full  dreu  by  it*  b<bcr 
classes,  Is  well  known,  and  has  been  adopted  Is  ptrt faw 
uniform  of  husinr  regiments  in  almost  every  c>  dairy  ■  TV 
tauta,  or  frock,  ana  the  menu,  or  loaf  avrost  mis** 
with  fur.  nre  often  substituted  for  the  **8nt\  «< h* 
sar  jacket  The  ka.'pak,  or  fur  cap,  wita  (be  wrtly  bcrca'i 
feather,  forma  the  national  headgear ;  tn*    r*c1^  oea" 
alons  the  sabre  la  an  indispensable  addition  la  %  rati* 
man'a  atrire.  The  Slowack,  or  Slavonian  lahibiont  d ta* 
N.W.  parts  of  Hungary,  belongs  to  the  same  fixnaly  »A 
the  Moravians,  whom  he  resembles  la  sppcirmce,  c 
whose  customs  and  language  he  preserver  The  pw«* 
ment  project  of  inducing  the  Slowack  peasantry  to  M< 
the  Ma)  gar  language,  has  been  detrimental  id  tlx  \m^"- 
ment  of  the  lower  orders  In  these  counties,  sad  taai  ii» 
duced  divisions  In  the  primary  schools.  (See  btloy.nm 
Education,  and  also  Pagtt,  i'.,  315;  and  Oiag't  Grn^ 
end  Hungary,  III.,  344.)   The  Croatian  ptuaal  kjtfi 
fortunate  in  the  tenure  of  his  land  as  the  Slorsci  td 
feels  more  acutely  the  pressure  both  of  hh  ***** 
spiritual  lord*,   sun  the  Wallacb.  In  E.  HuagawjiJ  * 


the  prova  on  this  side  the 


It \x m i i\ k  9  ]  ttv on le\i*ft  of*  d*£  ^s 
Slowack*  and  Croatiana  la  point  of  education.  ban» 
language  that  haa  no  literature.  The  Wall  *o  haw  vaa* 
universally  profess  the  Schismatic  and  the  BwbIsxi  i* 
United  Greek,  confession.  The  Illyrians,  or  Serrut  ear 
pants  of  the  Banat,  use  a  Slavonian  dialect  rimilir H9J 
of  the  Croatiana,  and  the  majority  of  the  books  pneirf  - 
Servla  are  written  in  this  province.  In  fact  the  «*■ 
characters  constitute  the  only  difference,  the  Senium 
the  Russian,  while  the  Croatiana  adhere  to  the 
character.  The  external  appearance  of  the  mll*es»B 
at  once  declares  them  to  be  strangers  among  tb«  SUTOt*j 
and  Hungarian  inhabitant*  Their  light  active  figure*,  est 
complexion,  and  the  resemblance  to  Italian  In  their  dia» 
proclaims  their  Romanic  descent.  Tbey  name  thetnv  * 
Homoum,  are  poor.  Ilght-hearted,  but  mostly  Ignorant  i*» 
ants,  fond  of  brilliant  colours  in  their  dress,  wbea  at- 
means  allow  of  It  and  submissive  under  opf"**0*  , 

The  nobles  and  landed  proprietor*,  with  the  eicrp&a 
the  few  foreigners  who  have  purchased  property  in  Il^s 
ry,  are  of  May  gar  origin  In  the  Hungarian  provlncei «« 
mostly  Slavontana  In  Croatia  and  Sis  von  la.  Tbnr  pnr' 
ge*  are  more  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  aofco >* 
the  continent  generally,  and  the  rank  is  held  by  rre»i  ■  •- 
here,  whose  property  does  not  exceed  that  <M  »  r***^ 
Their  numbers  can  only  be  learned  approximately  **f^ 
refuse  to  submit  to  nay  continued  registration.  Of  *• 
years,  the  higher  classes  have  been  laudably  active 
deavouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower 
by  the  foundatioo  of  schools,  the  distribution  of  ~ 
works,  attention  to  the  state  of  prisons,  4tc ;  and 
vote  beneficence  has  been  effectually  aided  by  i 
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eiril  righta  of  the  peasants.  By  the  act  of  the  diet  of  that 
year,  called  the  "  UrUrium,"  the  noble*  gave  up  in  princi- 
ple two  of  the  moat  obnoxious  privileges  of  their  order- 
freedom  from  taxation,  and  the  right  of  being  judge*  in  their 
own  causes  in  manorial  court*;  and  agreed  that  dispute* 
between  peasant*  and  their  lords  should  be  referred  to  a 
rmed  of  Indifferent  proprietors  of  magisterial  rank, 
by  the  Vice  -huAbnchtrr,  or  deputv-lieutciiant  of 
Jty.  The  former  heavy  penalties  for  alight  offences 
were  modified,  and  appeals  were  admitted  from  these  to 
Use  higher  courts  of  the  kingdom.  The  exemption  from 
taxation  was  waived,  not  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  bur- 
dens, which  would  have  occasioned  a  vast  revolution  in 
property,  and  endangered  one  of  the  most  valuable  advan- 
tages ef  the  Hungarian  constitution,  but  by  the  enactment, 
that  if  a  noble  purchased  a  peasant's  holding  liable  to  tax- 
ation, the  noble  should  continue  to  pay  the  impost.  la 
some  respects  the  lords  were  placed  In  a  disadvantageous 
position  by  the  new  law,  as  the  peasants  may  leave,  sell, 
or  transfer  their  holding*  at  will,  whereas  the  lord  bu  no 
power  over  them,  except  that  of  execution  for  rent.  The 
amount  of  rent  payable  for  peasant's  holdings  was  then, 
also,  fixed  by  the  custom  of  each  county.  The  extent  of  a 
session,  or  full  peasant'*  holding,  varies  in  different  parta ;  16 
joch*  of  arable  land,  with  six  jochs  of  pasture  (together  30 
acres),  being  the  smallest,  and  Uie  largest  (in  the  county 
ef  Arva)  being  40  Jochs.  The  right  of  drawing  wood  from 
the  seignorial  forests,  of  fattening  pigs  on  the  acorns,  and 
Pther  privileges,  still  remain  to  attest  the  patrimonial  tie 
which  once  existed  between  the  lord  and  his  dependants, 
rtae  peasant  gives  for  his  holding  one  day's  labour  In  the 
week,  with  a  wagon  and  two  horses,  or  two  day's  hand- la  - 
•our  In  all  counties  excepting  the  Banal  and  Slavoala. 
These  last-named  districts  have  peculiar  customs  respect- 
ing tenures.  A  small  sum  of  money,  and  a  part  1  7th  to 
I  -8th)  of  the  produce,  are  likewise  paid  to  the  lord,  which 
ay  be  redeemed,  or  converted  into  a  rent-charge.  The 
I  and  the  tithe  of  reclaimed  land  were  abandoned 

To  this  decree 


other 
secures  to 

peasant  the  right  or  disposing  by  will  of  all  kinds  of 
oroperty.  In  I  MO  the  diet  passed  a  bill,  declaring  Catholic* 
vnd  Protestants  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  contracts 
if  marriage,  neither  confession  being  suffered  to  Impose  re- 
i train t*  upon  the  other,  and  admitting  Jews  to  equal  rights 
with  other  commoners  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  cannot 
*e  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  Hungarian  nation  set  a  high 
value  upon  a  constitution  which  ha*  procured  them  so 
many  advantages,  without  exposing  the  country  to  the  trials 
and  disturbances  to  which  states  under  n  strictly  monarchi- 
sal  government  are  constantly  subject.  To  the  Maygars  as 
a  nation,  rather  than  to  the  (Slavonians,  is  the  merit  due  of 
firmly  upholding  their  national  institutions.  One  instrument 
of  oppression,  however,  which  Is  liable  to  great  abuse,  still 
remain*  to  be  abolished— the  power  of  the  county  court*  to 
summon  the  peasants  to  do  county  work,  such  as  road-ma- 
king, building  and  repairing  churches,  Ate.,  and  which  Is 
universally  condemned  by  the  enlightened  classes  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  Germans,  as  settlers,  are  most  nu- 
merous In  the  county  of  Zips,  la  the  Bannt,  and  in  the  mi- 
ning districts  l  they  are  chiefly  found  In  the  towns,  where 
the  greater  part  or  the  trading  population  is  German.  In 
the  country  parta  the  innkeepers  are  mostly  Germans. 

Mr.  Paget,  In  hi*  able  and  Interesting  work,  Hungary  sad 
Transylvania,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  various 
customs  of  the  peasantry  :  "The  cottage  of  the  Hungarian 
poasant  (Magyar),  for  the  moat  putt  a  long  nae  storied  build 
Ing,  presenting  to  the  street  only  a  gable-end,  which  is 
ly  pierced  with  two  small  windows,  or  rather  peep 
they  are  very  rarely  more  than  a  foot  square, 
ich  Is  a  rustic  seat,  overshadowed  by  a  tree.  The 
yard  Is  separated  from  the  street,  sometimes  by  a  handsome 
double  gateway  and  stately  wall;  I 
fence  formed  of  reeds,  or  of  the  straw 
times  by  a  broken  hedge,  presei 
of  half  freedom,  half  restraint,  In  which  pigs  and  children 
so  much  delight,  where  they  can  at  once  enjoy  liberty,  and 
set  at  nought  control.  Passing  through  the  gateway  of  one 
of  these  cottages,  we  entered  the  first  door  which  led  Into 
the  kitchen ;  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  good-sized 
dwelling-room.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed  like  the  rest  of 
the  house,  was  itself  small  and  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  a  hearth  4  ft  high,  on  which  was  blazing  a  wood  fire, 
with  preparations  for  the  evening  meal.  The  room  to  the 
left  with  the  two  little  peep- holes  to  the  street  was  evl 
dently  the  best,  for  It  was  that  Into  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  show  us.  In  one  corner  waa  a  wooden  seat, 
fixed  to  the  wall,  and  before  it  an 


.  by  a  neat 
. ;  and  some- 


-a  low  bedstead,  hearted 
la.  The  use  of  this  piece 
us— to  sleep  on  it  was  im- 


It 

large  < 

pied  by  a  curious 
up  to  the  celling  with  feather-beds, 
of  furniture  completely  puzzled  i 

possible  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  count  for  an 
explanation,  who  assured  us  it  waa  an  article  of  luxury,  on 
which  the  Hungarian  peasant  prided  himself  highly.  For 
sleeping  he  prefers  to  lay  his  hard  mattrass  on  the  wooden 
bench,  or  even  on  the  floor;  but,  like  other  people,  who 
think  themselves  wiser,  aa  exhibition  of  profuse  expenditure 
in  articles  of  luxury— feather-beds  are  bis  fancy— flatten 
his  vanity.  These  beds  are  generally  a  part  of  his  wife's 
dowry.  In  the  favourite  corner  we  commonly  observed—- 
for  the  peasaata  of  Zlnkendorf  are  Catholics— a  gilded 
crucifix,  or  a  rudely  coloured  Mater  dolorosa,  the  PemaU* 
of  the  family ;  while  all  round  hung  a  goodly  array  of  pots 
and  pans,  a  modest  mirror,  perhaps  even  a  painted  set  of 
coffee-cups,  and  sometime*  a  drinking-cup  of  no  ordinary 
dimensions.  A  Protestant  peasant  supplies  the  place  of 
saints  and  virgins  with  heads  of  Kaiser  Framti  and  Prince 
Schwartxenberg,  and  not  unfruqueully  Mapuieon  and  Wel- 
lington look  terrible  thing*  at  each  other  across  the  room. 

"The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kitchen  was  furnished  with  more  ordinary  beochea  and 
tables,  and  served  for  the  common  eating  and  sleeping 
room  of  the  family.  Beyond  this,  but  still  under  the  same 
roof,  was  a  store-room  and  dairy,  and  below  it  a  cellar. 
The  store-room  well  deserved  its  name ;  for  such  quanti- 
ties of  tare  (a  kind  of  cheese),  lard,  fruits,  dry  herbs,  and 
pickles  laid  up  for  winter  use,  I  never  saw ;  and  in  some 
houses  the  cellar  was  not  less  plentifully  supplied,  and  Dial 
too  with  very  tolerable  wine.  The  cow-house  was  rarely 
without  one  or  two  tenant* :  the  stable  boasted  a  pair,  or 
sometime*  four  bone* ;  the  pigsties,  it  is  true,  were  empty, 
but  only  because  the  pigs  bad  not  yet  returned  from  the 
stubble-fields ;  and  to  these,  most  of  the  houses  added  sheep- 
folds  and  poultry-pens— presenting  altogether  perhaps  a* 
good  a  picture  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  peasantry  aa  one 
could  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  "   (L,  887.) 

-  It  would  be  easy,"  a«W»  the  same  writer,  "  to  find 


"  It  would  be  easy,"  odd.  the 

contrast  to       •  xaa«  u  ,  a  small  village  of  the  N.  of 

liujiKiuy,  difficult  of  access  from  the  bad  roads  la  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  favoured  by  nature  with  the  rich- 
est of  soils.   The  peasants  love  the  brandy-bottle  and  hate 

their  landlord.  The  Baron  B  lives  in  Vienna,  and  lets 

hia  village  so  a  greedy  Jew,  who  grinds  out  of  the  people 
every  particle  of  possible  profit,  no  matter  bow  injurious 
ultimately  such  conduct  may  prove  to  them  or  to  their  mas- 
ter. The  dingy  cottages  are  built  of  unhewn  lira,  carelessly 
put  together,  and  plastered  with  mud  on  the  inside  ;  they 
rarely  consist  of  two,  and  generally  only  of  one  chamber, 
where  the  whole  family  must  live.  Attached  to  the  boose 
la  a  shed  for  the  oxen  and  pigs ,  horses  and  sheep  they 
have  none.  1  confess  I  cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the 
Interior  of  the  cottages  here  as  at  Z  ;  for  in  going  to- 
wards them,  I  stepped  up  to  the  knees  in  a  mass  of  putre- 
fying hemp;  which,  with  the  filthy  appearance  of  the 
children  crowding  the  threshold,  effectually  cooled  my  cu- 
riosity.   Such  are  the  varieties  to  be  found  among  the 

Hungarian  peasantry  ;  nor  have  I  la  Z  or  G  chosen 

exaggerated  Instances  of  either  elate.'*   (t,  991.) 

Or  the  Blowack  peasantry,  Mr.  Paget  does  not  give  so 
favourable  a  picture.  "  The  peasant's  house  Is  almost  al- 
ways built  of  the  unhewn  stems  of  the  pkoe,  covered  with 
straw  thatch,  carelessly  and  111  made;  Its  ulterior  is  not 
over  clean,  aad  the  pig,  oxen,  and  goats  are  on  far  loo 
familiar  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  rare  among 
them  to  see  those  neatly  fenced  farm-yards,  large  bams 
and  stables,  and  well-made  corn -stacks,  which  are  so  often 
met  with  among  the  Magyars.  How  far  this  may  depend 
on  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  any  greater  severity  of  the  landlord  In  one 
than  in  the  other,  aa  I  have  heard  insinuated,  my  own 


observations  convinced  me.   The  men  are  in  general  about 

wiVtSad  ^'J^l,^^^^^^^^ 
particular  districts,  however,  there 


mom  to  comeliness."    JL  86.) 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  stand 
Of  Civilization.    ••  The  Magyar  pea 


pretty,  but  hard  labour 

1ve  them  of  all  pre  tent 

The  Wallachiaas,  acc 
still  lower  in  the  seals  c 

sent  holds  the  VValUcks  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 
Ho  calls  them  a  people  who  let  their  shirts  hang  out,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  wear  that  article  of  clothing 
over  the  lower  part  of  their  dress  ,  and  classes  them  with 
the  Jews  and  Gipsies.  Even  when  living  In  the  same  vil- 
lage, the  Magyar  never  Intermarries  with  the  Wallack. 
■  That  the  Wallack  is  Idle  and  drunken,  it  would  be  very 
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difficult  to  deny.    Even  in  die  midst  of 
see  htm  lying  In  the  sun,  keeping  all  the 
because  be  knows  ha  our  hi 
always  the  lost  cut,  and  it  la  v 
ground  for  want  of  timely  Rath 


torn  of  It 


i  will 
ly 

to  be  working.   His  corn  is 
s  very  often  left  to  shell  on  the 
of  timely  gathering ;  yet  scarcely  n  winter 
i  not  starring  with  hunger.   If  he  have  a 
he  is  generally  found  asleep  at  the  bot- 
lf  he  hare  a  message  to  carry,  ten  to  one  but  he 

K drunk  on  the  way,  and  steeps  over  the  time  In  which 
ould  be  executed.  But  if  It  be  difficult  to  deny  these 
faults,  it  is  easy  to  And  a  palliation  for  them.  The  half- 
fbrccd  labour  with  which  the  Hungarian  peasants  pay  their 
rent,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce,  not  only  a  dispo- 
sition, but  a  determination,  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in 
any  given  time.  Add  to  this,  that  at  least  a  third  part  of 
the  year  ie  occupied  by  feasts  and  fasts,  when,  by  their 
religion,  labour  Is  forbidden  them ;  that  the  double  tithe*  of 
the  church  and  landlord  check  improvement ;  that  the  in- 
justice with  which  they  have  been  treated  has  destroyed 
all  confidence  In  justice,  and  every  sentiment  of  security ; 
and  it  will  not  then  be  difficult  to  guess  why  they  are  Idle. 
The  weakness  of  body  induced  by  bad  nourishment,  and 
still  mora  by  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  church,  which  are 
maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which  Catholicism  has  no 
Idea,  and  which  often  reduces  them  to  the  last  degree  of 
debility,  and  sometimes  even  causes  death,  is  another  very 
efficient  cause.  Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  ornament 
their  burial-places  by  planting  a  tree  at  the  bend,  and 
another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave ;  but  instead  of  the 
funeral  cypress,  they  plant  the  rwtUcktn,  or  ptum,  from 
which  they  make  their  brandy,  a  very  literal  illustration  of 
seeking  consolation  from  the  tomb.  For  the  death  of  near 
relations  they  mourn  by  going  bareheaded  for  a  certain 
time,  a  severe  test  of  sincerity  In  a  country  where  the  ez- 
cc<ar*  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  great  as  here."   (IL,  SIS.) 

The  dress  of  the  Wallachtan  women  consists  of  a  long 
white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or  blue  wool  at  the 
collar  and  culls  two  aprons,  bound  before  and  behind, 
serving  in  place  of  petticoat  and  gown :  and  these  aprons 
are  not  unfrequently  form*d  of  coloured  laces,  hanging  down 
like  •  fringe  to  the  ankles.  Ttm  colours  are  sometimes 
very  brilliant;  and  the  stripes  run  both  Itorranat&Uy  and 
perpendicularly,  forming  the  pattern  of  a  Scotch  plaid. 
The  Wallachlans  of  Transylvania  dress  more  showily  than 
those  of  Hungary  ;  and  their  costume  la  often  ornamental, 
and  even  rick  A  small  sheep-skin  jacket,  trimmed  nnd 
richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  occasionally  won  by  the 
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so  at  Pest, 
i  Szechenyl,  furnished  the  inhab. 
oT  the  capital  for  the  first  time  with  a  place  of 
and  the  example  has  been  imitated  by  nearly  every  town 
In  the  kingdom.  The  national  prints,  with  German  and 
French  newspapers  and  reviews,  are  now  to  be  found  la 
these  dubs,  m  remote  corners  of  the  country  j  and  small 
provincial  theatres  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  In  Hun- 
gary than  In  any  other  country.  Scientific  societies  have 
ip  of  late  years  ;  that  for  the  Magyar  language 
literature  was  endowed  by  Count  Seecheny  with  the 
sum  of  60,000  flor. ;  and  this  noble  example  was  followed, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  other  magnates.  A  scientific 
Institution,  to  be  named  the  Ludotrierum,  hni  long  been 
projected, and  even  subscribed  for;  but  has  hitherto  been 
delayed  by  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  founders 
and  the  government  with  respect  to  Its  operation.  An  Illy- 
rian  society  of  literature  at  Pest  has  recently  been  founded, 
under  the  patronage  of  Count  TDkOlr,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000  flor.  The  Archduke  Joseph,  palatine  and  viceroy  of 
the  kingdom,  has  established  a  pattern  farm  at  Alcsut,  not 
far  from  Peat ;  and  a  college  for  Instruction  In  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  has 
been  opened  at  Altenbtrrg,  near  Wleselburg.  Two  similar 
Institutions  exist  In  Upper  Hungary ;  one  at  Kesthely,  near 
lake  Balaton,  founded  by  Count  Pesteties  ;  and  one  at  Ro- 
hanez,  by  Counts  Curoly  and  Batthyany.  To  improve  the 
breed  of  cattle,  many  of  the  rich  proprietors  send  bulls  and 
stallions  to  fixed  stations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  estates 
in  their  own  hands  arc  as  scientifically  fanned  as  those  of 
any  country  in  Europe. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  Is  the  most  Important  branch  of  national  industry  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  market  could  be  found 
for  the  produce,  the  resources  of  the  land  would  be  fully 
developed,  which  Is  not  the  case  at  present,  l-4th  part  of 
the  best  land  lying  wholly  uncultivated.  '  Paett,  li..  613.) 
The  soil,  Indeed,  constitutes  a  source  of  wraith  la  Hungary, 
ad  laws  alone  prevent  from  being  adequately 
In  the  N.W.  counties,  among^he  hills,  the  Mo- 


quence  of  the  Ploweck's  general 
vtaa  In  customs  and  language.   This  part  of 

enough,  In  ordinary  years,  to 
and  imporu  corn,  ax,  from  the 
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as  the  islands  -  Cross  and  Kleine  Be  butt" 


639,000 
911,900 
7,715^30 


The 
the  way  la 

Arable  land  .  . 
Gardens . 

Vineyards  . 
Meadows  and  pasture 

Ponds  . 

Forests  8,043,000 

The  rich  soil  of  Lower  Hungary  Is  productive  and  i 
rally  well  tilled.  The  black  vegetable  mould  of  the  Ba&at, 
or  the  district  between  the  Maroa,  Theiss,  and  the  Danube, 
extending  also  over  the  counties  of  Baca,  Ared,  BeJcea,  sad 
Czongrad,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  which  consequently  Is  grown  as  often  as  praMlnh, 
that  Is,  according  to  the  present  system,  once  la  three  yean , 
a  crop  of  summer  corn  follows,  after  which  the  land  either 
lies  fallow  or  Is  sown  with  maize.  The  following  parOco- 
lars  respecting  the  cost  of  Ullage,  ate,  were  gathered  by  t 
traveller  in  the  year  1830  from  the  hooka  of  some  wtfl- 
inanagcd  estates : 

Fint  Tmmr.  Ft  a>.  (is  shs^ 

Cost  of  ploughing,  1  Austrian  joch  equal  to 
1-46  Enslish  acre)  In  fallow  in  June 

Seed  ploughing  in  October,  harrowing 
and  sow  lug 

Weeding  in  April  and  May,  four  la- 
bourers one  day  (children)  . 

Cutting  the  corn  ot  the  end  of  June . 

Cartage  to  the  treading- pi  ace  . 

Hire  of  labourers  for  treading  (14  to  9 
mclxen  per  joch  at  1  florin)  .  .20 

Cartage  to  the  granary  .  0  36 

Screening  0 

Seed,  1|  meize 
Total 

Notwithstanding  the  abundanee  of  toe  crops  In  many 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  difficulty  of  ftadta^x  market  for 
produce,  but  little  money  Is  invested  In  farm  buA&ng>  to 
preserve  the  grain.  Holes  dug  In  the  earth,  and  shapes' 
something  like  a  bottle,  with  a  narrow  entrance  or  neck, 
are  dried  by  burning  straw  In  them,  and  after  being  lines 
with  fresh  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  in  the  sac 
These  rude  granaries  are  common  la  the  plain  fi.  of  ike 
Theiss,  but  have  given  way  in  the  Baaat  to  regular  | 
riee,  as  the  foreign  trade  In  that  fertile  district  has  gm 
become  regular. 

The  average  of  a  number  of  years  well  ascertained  rives 
a  produce  of  18  metzen  per  joch,  which,  valued  at  1  floria 
In  diver  (about  11*.  id.  per  quarter)  would  leave  4  tie*,  par 
joch  (or  about  6s.  per  acre)  profit  to  the  landholder.  Small 
tracts  of  land,  let  on  short  terms  to  peasants  la 
cultivated  parts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  to» 
sometimes  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4,  and  even  6  or  7  flor. 
joch :  but  large  estates  are  farmed  oat  by  the  gore  mm 
at  1  flor.  per  joch,  or  about  1*.  fid.  per  acre.  From  the 
of  Jane  the  ground  lies  Idle  tiU  I 
being  turned  Into 
The  grazing  of  the  second  year  la  i 
be  let  at  about  3  flor.  per  i 

form  a  regular  part  of  the  farming  lystem.   In  Aj 
common  to  sow  half  the  fallow  with  maiae,  the 


1  f 

tM 
IS 

1  0 

ii 

li  0=£1  is.  0*. 


flav.  O 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing, 
about  94th  April,  1  joch   .      .  9  34 

Stacking  (four  labourers  one  day)  1  90 

Earthing  up  the  plants  (six  labour- 
ers one  day)  .90 

Breaking  the  heads  when  ripe  (six 
labourers)  9  0 

Cartage  from  the  field  .      .  .1-0 

Separating  the  grain  from  the  head  I  0 

One  quarter  metzen  maize  as  seed 

for  1  joch  0  IS 

Total     .     .     .      .  r»=I9». 

The  produce  of  a  joch  la 
sen,  which,  consequently, 
xreuUera,  or  about  104  per  metxi 
rial  bushel  la  labour.  With  this 

use,  aa  they  are  la  ao  demand  for 
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fallow  U  often  cultivated  with  cow  grass  or 
prase  of  this  crop  Is— 

FLth 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing 

1  joch  3  94 

Mowing  and  sowing    .      .      .      .  1  19 

Cartage  10 

feed.  3  bins  of  1  incize n     .      .      .  1  0 

Tout  .      .      .  6  36  =  3*.  7d.  Engl. 

The  crop  of  tares  and  beans  usually  produces  from  40  to  46 
Austrian  cwt,  or  2<  to  3  tons  of  hnjr,  which  cost  in  labour, 
as  above,  about  13#. 

The  Immense  tracts  sown  with  grain  in  the  great  plain 
press  tit  a  singular  spectacle  at  harvest,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  hands  requisite  to  get  in  the  crap.  A  square 
piece  of  ground  is  usually  well  beaten  at  one  end  of  the 
field ;  and  If  horses  and  oxen  can  be  got  to  tread  oat  the 
corn  Immediately,  It  is  carried  thither  at  once,  and  trodden 
out  by  their  unshod  hoofs.  This  practice  of  treading  out 
the  Krnin  i».  however,  most  wasteful :  not  only  is  the  work 
badly  dona,  but,  being  performed  in  the  open  field,  It  ex- 
poses tho  crop  to  the  chance  of  plunder,  and  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Hudden  thunder-storms  often 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  a  crop. 

The  great  dmwback  on  the  landowner's  profit  in  these 
productive  countries  is  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  for- 
warding the  produce  to  market.  The  soil  of  the  great  plain 
is  an  singularly  free  from  atones,  that  road-making  la  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  demands  a  large  outlay.  The  navi- 
gable rivers  and  canals  are  by  no  means  in  a  state  to  allow 
of  thrlr  being  used  nt  all  seasons ;  and  these  difficulties, 
added  to  the  wasteful  manner  of  getting  In  the  corn  crops, 
mnke  It  wonderful  that  as  much  as  16  fold  can  be  returned 
from  the  ground.  Manure  la  In  those  parts  scarcely  used, 
as  it  makes  the  plant  too  rank,  and  forces  it  up  into  straw. 
In  die  greater  part  of  the  great  plain  rattle  dung  is  cut  into 
bricks  like  turf,  and  used  for  firing.  Wheat-straw  Is  like- 
wise used  for  fuel,  as  wood  is  scarce. 

Tobacco  Is  successfully  cultivated,  especially  la  the  coun- 
ties of  Heves,  Hzegedin.  and  Csongrari,  nnd  It  has  a  blfh 
churncter  in  Germany.  The  annual  produce  Is  reckoned  at 
930,000  centners,  of  which  only  60,000  are  kept  for  home 
consumption.  On  being  exported,  it  is  subjected  to  hom  y 
Imposts,  levied  by  government.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  Hungarian  vineyards  Is  said  to  be  24.000,000  rimers,  or 
06,000,000  gallons.  These  wines,  which  are  strong  and 
ftVry.  requiring  to  be  kept  before  they  reach  perfection,  are 
of  two  sorts  ;  the  sweet  wines  [Jtusbruck),  and  the  red  and 
white  table  wines.  Of  the  former,  the  Tokay  (grown  about 
Tokay,  on  the  Theiss)  is  unequalled  for  delicacy  and  flavour. 
It  Is  a  sweet,  rich,  but  not  cloying  wine,  strung,  full-bodied, 
but  mild,  bright,  nnd  clear,  seldom  to  be  procured  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  then  only  at  the  private  tables  of  the 
nobility.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tokay.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  la  250,000  etaers, 
of  which  only  one  fifth  part  Is  of  the  best  quality.  Good 
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old  Tokay  costs,  even  in  Hungary-,  from  5#.  to  8*.  a  bottle 
Next  to  Tokay  comes  the  Mines  wine  and  the  Kutzt,  Car 
lowttz,  and  Bu  Georg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  of  Bud* 
(Ofntr-H'hn)  is  considered  equal  to  the  best  Burgundy; 
and  next  to  it  are  the  Posing,  Boxo,  Mirkolrx,  Neustadt,  and 
other  wines.  The  best  white  wines  are  those  of  Somlys 
nnd  Ncszruely,  which,  It  is  alleged,  equal  nny  of  the  whito 
wines  of  France,  except  champaign.  {Paget,  i.,  481,  and 
1L  610-612.)  The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  for  silk- 
worms was  introduced  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa ; 
and  In  the  military  frontier  a  large  quantity  of  silk  Is  pro- 
duced ;  but  neither  this  article,  nor  the  cultivation  of  dye- 
plants,  such  as  wood,  madder,  saffron,  ace,  *>  well  attended 
to.  The  fanners,  discouraged  by  the  various  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  sale  for  their  crops,  have  of  late  years  devoted 
themselves  to  sheep-grazing,  and  the  breed  has  been  greatly 
Improved  by  the  Introduction  of  the  merinos.  The  number 
of  sheep  grazed  in  Hungary  is  said  by  Czaplovlcs  to  be 
90,000,000 ;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1837  was 
200,000  centners  of  123  lbs.,  which,  at  the  ordinary  medium 
price  of  100  florins  the  centner,  would  amount  to  X  J,(KW,uoo. 
The  horned  cattle  bred  on  the  Hungarian  plains  are  among 
the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe;  they  are  a  race 
peculiar  to  the  country .  gray-white  In  colour,  with  wide- 
spreading  horns.  The  homes  generally  are  email  and  weak, 
and  of  an  Inferior  breed  ;  inn  in  somw  |*rts  considerable 
attention  is  given  In  breeding,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Czanad,  where  nearly  10.000  horses  are  kept,  and  stallions 
of  nil  the  best  breeds  in  Enrope.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
swine  are  bred  In  the  forests,  and  on  the  great  heath  of 
Debreczin  there  are  some  millions  of  geese.  Poultry  and 
game  of  every  kind  abound  throughout  Hungary. 

Manufacture  and  Trades. — Hungary,  as  a  trading  coun- 
try, ts  quite  Insignificant,  and  must  continue  so  until  industry 
is  encouraged  by  free  communication  and  the  absence  of 
Imposts.  It  furnishes  no  trade  lists,  nor  any  special  details 
concerning  its  manufacturing  industry.  Becher  states  the 
principal  linen  manufacture  lo  be  carried  on  hi  the  N.  and 
mountainous  districts ;  but  they  do  little  more  Uian  supply 
the  home  consumption  of  the  district  lie  names  but  one 
cotton  factory  at  Hun  In.  in  th«  county  of  Mitre,  which  pro- 
duces 30,000  pl*ee«  la  the  year.  Wool  is  everywhere  manu- 
faetuird  Into  coarse  doth,  for  country  consumption.  At 
Pest  there  is  a  silk  factory.  Tobacco,  leather,  paper,  soda, 
alum,  and  salt  petre  manufactories,  with  numerous  iron 
works,  close  the  Industrial  list. 

Mints. — Mining  industry  ranks  next  to  agriculture.  It 
would  be  a  source  of  i.n  greater  profit  to  the  country  if  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  private  companies.  The  expensive 
management  of  the  Ob>  r«t  Hammer  Graf,  assisted  by  a  nu 
merons  council  of  subordinates,  and  the  wretched  system 
of  internal  communication,  swallow  up  all  the  gains,  and, 
by  keeping  the  price  high,  diminishes  the  consumption  in 
tho  country.  The  produce  of  the  various  mines  In  Hunga- 
ry daring  the  last  few  years  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
table : 


Mineral 
Products. 

Districts  w  here  obtained. 

Quantities  obtained  In  Ten 
Years  (from  1819-1828). 

Quantities  obtained  In  1837. 

Gold 
Silver  . 
Copper  .  . 
Lead     .  . 
Litharge 
Ziuc 

Antimony 
Iron 

Alum    .  * 
Cobalt  . 
Coal 

Hchemnltz,  Kremnlu,  Neusohl 
Schmollniu,  Nagy  Banya,  Banal  . 
Neusohl,  Schniollnltz.  Banat  . 
Neusohl,  Schernnitz,  Nagy  Banya  . 

Neusohl,  Schmollniu  .... 
Neusohl,  Banat,  Schmollnitz,  Nagy  Banya 
Nagy-Bonya  ...... 

14,760  mnrcs 
073,789  » 

268,727  centners  of  123  lbs. 
146\373  M 
06,437 

28.674  " 
1,874.547 

8b\576 

139  - 
2,643.387 

2,410  marcs 
94,994  " 

37,998  centners  of  123  lbs. 
14,942 

7,689  ■ 
1,717 
4^150 
293  303  »' 
19,301 
9,089 

Considering  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Hungarian  moun- 
tains, this  amount  of  produce  is  astonishingly  low ;  nnd 
certainly  the  resources  of  the  country  are  little  understood, 
more  especially  as  respects  iron  and  coal.  Paget  considers 
the  Hungarian  coal  to  be  equal  to  the  English  for  all  manu- 
facturing purposes.  (IL,  008.)  Tho  number  of  individuals 
employed  in  the  mines  on  government  account  In  1833  was 
18,61 1 ,  of  whom  689  were  officers.  The  salt-works  employ- 
ed 1510  individuals,  including  71  cdncers.  The  salaries  of 
all  nrnounted  to  2,198,883  florins  In  silver.  From  the  nbun- 
dance  of  ore  In  many  of  the  mining  districts,  a  most  inrivin* 
trade  might  be  opened ;  but,  to  insure  this,  the  means  of 
transit  must  be  improved,  and  government  exactions  must 
cease.  The  mines  are  divided,  from  their  position.  Into  four 
districts :  the  Bchemnllzer,  SchimUlnltzer,  Nagy-Banyaer, 
and  Banater,  of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  moat  consider- 
able ;  and  hence  Bcbemnltz  is  considered  as  the  mining 
capital  of  Hungary.  This  town  poaseasti  an  excellent 
school  for  miners.  Each  of  the  districts  has  Its  government 
and  separate  establishment  of  smelting -houses  j  but  all  send 
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their  produce  to  be  assayed  to  Kremnlu,  in  the  Schernnitz 
district.    (Pagtt,  1.,  333.) 

Internal  Communication. — Hungary  has  four  principal 
lines  of  communication  with  foreign  countries :  1.  In  the  N. 
with  Poland  and  the  Vistula,  by  the  passes  of  Jablunka  and 
Bartfcld ;  9.  Up  the  Danube,  to  Vienna  and  Germany ;  3. 
Down  that  river,  or  through  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians, 
to  the  Turkish  empire  and  the  Black  sea ;  4.  Along  the 
Save  and  the  Culpa,  to  Carlstadt,  in  Croatia,  and  across  the 
Julian  Alps,  to  the  Adriatic.  The  trade  with  Poland  is  now 
confined  to  a  trifling  exchange,  by  the  peasantry,  of  linens 
for  corn  and  whiskey,  and  occasionally  al*o  Iota  of  timber 
nnd  Iron  are  sent  down  the  Poprad.  The  communication 
up  the  Danube  haa  always  been  considerable  ;  large  quan- 
tities of  corn,  wine,  wood,  tobacco,  and  other  produce  beinr 
forwarded  to  Vienna  and  the  adjacent  pro  vs.  With  Wnl- 
lachla  and  Moldavia  there  always  existed  a  land  traffic,  bill 
no  trade  by  way  of  the  Danube  waa  commenced  till  the  es 
tabllshmcnt  of  the  steamboat  company,  the  efforts  of  whlcr 
are  still  cramped  by  the  Jealousy  and  avarice  of  the  A'l* 
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improvement*  of  the  river,  but  throw 
way  10  prevent  lU  present 


only  hinder  all 
in  the 


In  fact,  owing  to 
h  corn,  wool,  and 
live*  In  poverty,  fox 


article*  Imported  from  Wallnchla  and  Mol- 
iv::i  are  wax,  honey,  wool,  bristles,  some  metals,  etc.  The 
agricultural  produce  of  the  great  plain  along  the  Save  Is 
conveyed  10  Szlssek,  in  Croatia,  whence  the  more  expensive 
articles  are  forwarded  along  the  river  to  Agram,  and  thence, 
by  land-carriage,  to  Laibach  and  Trieste ;  those  more  bulky 
are  sent  up  the  Culpa  to  Carlstadt,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
Flume  by  the  Louisa  road.  {Set  Fiumb.)  On  the  improve- 
ment of  this  last  line  of  communication,  which  gives  the 
Hungarians  a  speedy to  lhc  markets  Of  W.  Europe, 

depend. 

The  navigation  on  these  rivers  is  as  well  managed  at 
present  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  will 
allow.  The  barges  are  of  great  sin,  usually  from  100  to 
190  feet  long,  by  17  to  94  feet  broad,  and  drawing  5  to  6| 
feet.  They  are  built  of  Croatian  oak,  either  at  Bzissek,  on 
the  Save,  or  at  Szegln,  on  the  Theiss,  and  cost  between  £600 
and  jCTOO.  They  have  a  high  pointed  roof,  like  a  house, 
■nd  serve  the  purpose  of  granaries  in  the  Interior  of  the 
country.  The  peasants  bring  their  com  for  sale  to  the  river's 
bank,  and  11  is  at  once  laden  in  sacks  into  the  barges,  and 
sorted  into  various  partitions.  These  barges  load  from  1500 
to  3000  qrs.  of  wheat.  They  are  drawn  up  the  Danube  or 
the  Save  by  twenty  or  twenty  five  small  horses,  and  are 
often  months  on  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Theiss  to 
Raah,  or  Wleselburg,  or  Bzissek,  when  the  water  is  low ; 
but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  trip  from  the 
Theiss  to  Bzissek  may  be  made  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  days ; 
the  freight  is  commonly  fifteen  kreutxers,  or  W.  per 


The  total  value  of  the  . 

of  Hungary  in  1837  was,  i 


cwt.  All  navigation  np  the  ( 
during  floods  or  hard  fi 


l  floods  or  hard  frosts,  and  thus  there  are  many 
In  the  year  when  no  navigation  Is  possible.  The  unusual 
demand  for  boabi  In  1«38  and  1839,  combined  with  the  low 
state  of  the  water,  raised  the  fought,  for  a  time,  to  nearly 
four  time*  the  ordinary  price,  and  occasioned  a  treat  spec- 
ulation in  shipbuilding.  The  Improvement  of  the  beds  of 
the  Save  and  the  Culpa,  the  use  of  steam  tow-boats  instead 
of  horses,  and  the  adoption  of  smaller  craft,  would  much 
Increase  the  traffic  along  the  fine  rivers  of  Hungary.  It 
was  estimated  In  1839  that  sixty  barges  of  various  fixes,  be- 
tween 40  and  400  tons,  belonged  to  various  shipping  stations 
on  the  Theiss  ;  sixty  of  a  smaller  description  to  the  Besa 
canal,  between  Temcswar  and  Bccskerek  ;  fifty-eight  of  the 
larger  kind  to  the  lower  Danube,  at  Panschowu,  Scmlin,  and 
Ncusatx ;  nnd  100  to  the  Save,  including  craft  of  all  sizes, 
owned  nt  Mitrovttz,  Brod,  Gradlska,  Jasenowitz,  Bzissek, 
Carlstadt,  and  Agram,  making  a  total  of  978.  The  number 
of  men  employed  Is  usually  four  for  smaller,  and  six  or  ten 
for  larger  craft ;  but  the  bad  condition  of  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  makes  the  steersman  (gyormann)  a  person  of  great 
importance,  demanding  exorbitant  wages. 

The  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  gradually 
producing  a  great  and  advantageous  revolution  in  the  inter- 
nal navigation  of  Hungary.  In  1839  this  company  had  ten 
vessels  on  the  Danube  between  Linz  and  Galacz,  and  seven 
sen-ships  in  the  Black  sea  and  Levant,  carrying  a  total  of 
103,600  passengers,  being  56.166  more  than  in  1837.  Flume, 
the  chief  Hungarian  port.  Is  now  but  an  open  roadsti»d,  in 
which  ships  cannot  lie  when  either  the  Bora  or  Sclrocco 
winds  are  violent ;  and,  independent  of  this.  Its  great  dis- 
tance from  the  productive  districts  makes  It  almost  useless  ; 
and  there  seems  little  chnnce  of  effecting  the  projected  rail- 
way communication.  The  harbours  or  Bnccari  and  Porto 
Be,  on  the  same  coast,  are  equally  Insignificant,  and  for  the 
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The  exportation  of  wine  to  Russian  Poland,  once  a  | 
dpal  ankle  of  Hungarian  trade,  ha*  of  late  much 
ished  especially  alnce  Cracow  baa  ceased  to  partidi 

the  ii 
city. 

Hungary  has  no  commercial  town  to  compare  with  Cra- 
cow or  Vienna  for  bill  and  banking  business  ;  but  the  f 


mission  of  money,  4k*,  Is  much  facilitated  by  branches  at 
the  National  Bank  of  Vienna  established  at  Pest  and  other 
places.  A  project  is  likewise  on  foot  for  establishing  a  na- 
tional Hungarian  bank  at  Pest. 

CM**,  freigktt,  and  Measure* ■- -The  Hungarians  use  the 
same  standards  as  the  Austrian*,  In  most  respects.  The 
florin  of  sixty  Kreutxers  is  equal  to  it.  English.  The  f-M 
ducat  of  Kremnitz,  consisting  of  4|  florins,  Is  worth  tit.  6s*. 
English.  The  art  contains  twelve  kreutxers,  and  the  pot- 
turock  1J  kr.  The  Hungarian  yard,  used  In  meaauriat 
cloths.  Is  four  fifths  of  the  Austrian  yard,  or  about  thirty 
tour  English  Inches.  The  joch,  or  Austrian  acre,  contains 
1000  sq.  klaften,  and  Is  equal  to  1-46  English  acre-  The 
metx  of  Presburg,  commonly  used  for  measuring  dry  sub- 
stances, is  1-75  imperial  bushel.  The  eimer  (for  liquid*; 
varies ;  for  the  wine  eimer  is  equal  to  19)  English  gallons, 
while  that  used  in  Lower  Hungary  la  equivalent  only  to  fif- 
teen gallon*.  The  antal,  used  in  the  Tokay  district,  is  equal 
to  13-3  English  gallooa 

Ctuttitutitn  and  form  ef  Government. — The  following 
account  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  la  given  In  the  official 
report  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  emperor's  cabinet  by 
Baron  de  Baldaccl,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  4' 
of  the  right*  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  the  i 
constitution  of  Hungary  Is  monai 
power  of  the  aristocracy.    All  that  I 
the  country  agnimt  foreign  attacks,  in  other  I 
fence  of  the  nation,  is  monarchical  in  principle.   The  I 
frtreo  U  consequently  altogether  dependant  upon  the 
The  internal  government  of  the  nation  is  a  mixed  i 
and  aristocracy.   Laws  can  only  be  enacted  by  the 
consent  of  the  king  and  the  diet ;  and.  although  « 
tlve  power  be  said  to  He  with  the  king,  yet  the  sees, 
has  only  the  nomination  of  lord*  lieutenant  to**r^e*p«*»«*i 
of  counties,  and  administrators ;  alnce  every  other  pubis 
officer  is  either  elected  by  the  county  itself,  or  named  by  la 
lord-lieutenant— a  nomination,  however,  which  is  often  sac 
ccssfully  disputed.   Justice  is  administered  on  the  [ 
rtx  ttt  font  et  origo  juritdictitmit.  In  the  name  of  the 
who  has,  however,  no  farther  influence  than  the  power  of 
appointing  the  president  and  councillors  of  the  Carta  Regie 
that  is,  of  the  septcrovtral  end  royal  courts ;  bat  to  these 
courts  the  crown  dignitaries  likewise  depute  their  repress** 
tat  Ives.  The  king  nominate*  the  presidents  and  counsellor? 
of  the  district  courts,  watches  over  the  course  of  justice  ia 
all  courts,  and  enjoys  in  civil  suits  the  exercise  of  census 
prerogatives,  and  the  power  of  Issuing  mandates  founded 
upon  them ;  such  are  the  power  of  ordering  a  suit  to  be 
recommenced  {mandatum  ntvi  cut*  gratrd),  and  of  iss-uiog 
moraloria  j  In  criminal  cases  the  king  ha*  the  power  of 
pardoning. 

"  The  royal  dignity  is  hereditary  In  the  house  of  Austria 
(1596),  and  Is  confirmed  to  ntlperpetulty  (1547)  in  the  female 
a*  well  as  the  male  lines  (179).  Since  1733,  the  succcsjtioc 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
with  that  of  the  other  hereditary  stale*  of  the  empire.  The 
chief  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are,  1st-  The  power  of 
making  laws,  after  consulting  the  estates  assembled  in  1 
diet,  and  In  common  with  them.  The  king 
diet,  and  dissolves  It  at  pleasure.  9d.  The  ' 
tlve  authority  In  everything  which  is  in  i 
laws,  or  which  Involves  no  violation 
right  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination  to  all 
other  clerical  dignities.  4th.  Th 
rity,  which  the  crown,  however,  only 
through  It*  officers.  5th.  The  full  power  of  i 
and  war.  6th.  The  right  of  levying  troops,  t»f  I 
tresses,  and  of  demanding  warlike 
right  of  railing  out  the  general  insurrection  of  the 
for  its  defence,  In  the  prescribed  legal  manner.  8L 
right  of  pardoning.  9th.  The  right  of  coining  money. 
The  right  of  granting  patents.  1 1th.  The  right  of 
ting  to  all  offices,  except  those  of  palatine  of  Hi 
the  two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  county 
above  mentioned.  13th.  Of  legitimizing  bastards. 
The  jut  prafrctionii,  or  the  power  of  transferring  tbc> 
of  succession  to  a  daughter,  oa  the  extinction  of  male 
in  a  family.  14th.  The  jut  tuccettinxt,  or  the 
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of  all  noblemen's  estates  when  then  are  no  male  heirs. 
1 5th.  The  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  Infancy  pronounced 
by  the  courts  of  Justice.  16th.  Of  granting  letters  of  prose- 
cution. 17th.  The  supreme  guardianship  of  orphans.  18th. 
The  post.  19th.  The  right  of  sending  special  commissions 
to  inquire  Into  the  faulty  administration  of  the  counties  by 
which  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant  Ls  suspended  ; 
as  the  royal  commissary  presides  In  the  congregations  or 
county  meetings,  abrogates  their  previous  resolutions  in  the 
king's  name,  causes  them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lists  of  pro- 
tocols and  destroyed,  suspends  the  county  officers,  and  in- 
stitutes legal  proceedings  against  them.  The  royal  authority 
watches,  farther,  over  the  disposition  of  the  domestic  fund 
of  each  county ;  the  accounts  of  this  fund,  which  has  a 
revenue  of  more  than  3,000,000  florins,  are  revised  by  the 
general  accountant  at  Ofen  (Buda),  who  sees  that  they  are 
sent  in  complete. 

"The  private  rights  of  the  king  comprise  the  enjoyment 
of,  1st,  the  regalia,  in  which  the  customs'  revenue  (DrtU- 
tigstamter),  the  tithe  of  mining  produce,  ate  are  Included; 
8d,  the  crown  lands  ;  3d,  the  national  lands  (KanmrrgtUr) ; 
•it h,  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  Fiscua, 
"The  prelates,  magnates,  nobles,  and  free  cities  are  com- 
tbe  name  of  estates.   The  free  cities  are  re- 


or 

regular 
forms  of  i 
of  Europe,  but  his 
Qcauons  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Golden  Bull'  issued 
under  very  unfavourable  circumstances  by  Andrew  II., 
changed  the  funn  of  government,  which  bad  until  then  been 
almost  autocratic.  Into  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  vigo- 
rous steps  taken  by  some  kings,  as,  for  instance,  by  Charles 
L,  Louis  the  Great,  and  Matthias  Corvtnus,  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogatives,  were  retraced  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  reign  of  UladUlas  II. 

"The  ssws  trtparr num.  published  by  Verboca  In  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  not  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, nor  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  looked  upon 
as  legal  authority,  nor  has  it  ever  formally  received  the 
royal  sanction.  The  collection  of  ancient  decree*  by 
BUbop  Motsoky  (1585)  cannot  bo  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing more  than  the  compilation  of  a  private  individual ; 
and  in  many  diets,  even  in  that  held  in  1600,  proposition* 
were  made  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  regular  code  of  laws. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning  house,  a  great  portion  of 
Hungary  and  of  the  annexed  districts  was  conquered  from 
the  Turks,  by  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Imperial  states ;  and  many  important  alterations,  In  the 
relations  of  the  king  and  the  estates,  took  place  at  different 
times.  What  are  called  the  cardinal  privileges  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  clergy,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to 
the  nobility,  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  dny  to  an 


ttent  unparalleled  in  any  country  in  Europe." 
Bach  were  the  claims  asserted  and  the  privileges  al 
wed  by  the  king  ofHungary  '"J^31-   That  the  politlcm 

have  recently  conferred  on°  their  countrymen  are* taken 
Into  account;  and  still  more  when  they  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  what  will  no  doubt  become,  In  the 


end,  a  really  free  system  of  government.  At  present, 
except  the  right  of  election,  which  is  vested  in  the  967,300 
nobles,  there  is  no  political  privilege  which  the  lowest 
Hungarian  does  not  enjoy  in  common  with  the  inhab,  of 
the  other  constitutional  stales  of  Europe.  The  liability  to 
taxation  is  now  a  termor  ml  distinction,  and  not  one  of 
birth ;  and  the  moderate  imposts  thus  raised  are,  in  reality, 
only  a  part  of  the  rent,  which  goes  into  the  treasury 
Instead  of  the  landlord's  pocket.  In  extraordinary  contri- 
butions, of  late  years  the  nobles  have  assessed  themselves 
for  their  share  of  the  burden. 

HtUgion. — The  pop.,  considered  in  relation  to  its  reli- 
gious belief.  Is  divided  into  four  grand  classes.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  state  is  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  faith  6-10lhi 
of  the  pop.  are  attached.  The  Protestants  amount  tn 
2,576,000 ;  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  to  2,155,000 ; 
and  the  Jews  to  about  253,000.  By  the  decree  of  Joseph  II., 
who  dissolved  600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their 
funds  various  universities  and  schools,  religious  toleration. 
If  not  absolute  equality,  was  granted  to  the  professors  of 
all  Christian  creeds;  and  this  liberal  policy  has  been 
maintained  by  his  successors.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
spiritually  governed  by  three  archbishops  and  fourteen 
bishops,  who  are  all  members  of  the  diet:  these  are  well 
provided  for ;  but  the  interior  clergy  are  poor,  and  aro  not 
remarkable  for  their  liberality  of  feeling  or  exemplary 
morals.  (Paget,  i.  111.)  The  Archbishop  of  Gran,  who 
has  a  very  large  revenue,  is  primate  of  all  Hungary.  The 
United  Greeks  bare  four  bishops,  and  the  Orthodox  Greek 


churchmen,  one  archbishop  (Abp.  of  Carlowiix)  and  six 
bishops,  all  of  whom  have  had  seats  In  the  diet  since  1792 
The  Protestants  are  not  under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but 
have  eight  superintendents  or  presidents  of  synods.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere 
to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Reformed,  who 
follow  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  The  former  ere  princi- 
pally found  in  the  V.  and  among  the  Siowacks ;  the  latter 
nre  almost  entirely  Magyar*,  and  chiefly  Inhabit  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Pusxta.  There  are  upwards  of  200 
Jewish  synagogues  in  Hungary.  By  the  law  of  1840,  Uiey 
are  admitted  to  all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Kiiucatittn, — So  minute  a  survey  cannot  be  given  of  the 
educational  Institutions  of  Hungary  as  of  those  in  other 
provinces  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local  character 
of  the  Hungarian  municipal  and  parish  Jurisdictions.  Tbe 
University  of  Pest  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  of 
Europe,  but  its  services  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  revenues.  The  family  of  Mario 
beny  has  the  credit  of  founding  100  bursarsbips  for  poor 
students.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  lyceuau  or  colleges 
at  A  gram,  Kaschau,  Grosswardcln,  Presburg,  Raab,  and 
and  Protestant  colleges  nt  Pn 

,  Debreczln,  Baros  Patak, 
of  law  and  arts.  The  largest 
of  these  is  at  Debreczln,  founded  In  1722.  (See  Pagtt,  U. 
42.)  The  colleges  of  Szegedin  and  Stein  and  Auger  liave 
(acuities  of  arts  only.  At  Scheroniiz  is  a  mining  college, 
similar  to  that  at  Presburg,  supported  by  government,  with 
seven  professors  and  fifty-four  scholars  bins,  endowed  with 
10.800  Aor. ;  but  Its  efficiency  is  very  doubtful,  and  it*  degree* 
are  no  sure  test  of  merit.  (/•.  1.  333-335.)  The  Ludovici 
academy  at  Waitxen,  and  sixty-seven  Catholic  and  thir- 
teen Protestant  gymnasia  or  grammar-schools,  complete 
the  list  of  higher  schools.  Tbe  academy  at  Carlowltz, 
Intended  to  educate  tbe  priests  of  the  Greek  Schismatic 
confession,  belongs  strictly  to  the  military  frontier.  There 
are,  moreover,  two  boarding -schools  for  sons  of  nobles,  one 
at  Agram  and  one  at  Kaschau ;  twenty-four  Catholic  and 
Greek  united  clerical  seminaries,  with  loul  students;  four- 
teen regimental  schools,  with  twj  pupils;  a  nunnery  for 
education  nt  P*~» ;  »"d  an  excellently  conducted  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Waitxen.  {IHd.  i.  321.)  Besides 
this,  every  village  has  its  elementary  school  'Trivial 
teAmlt),  and  the  larger  villages  more  than  one,  where  in 
struction  ls  given  In  the  language  of  the  Inhabitants ;  but 
it  Is  very  limited,  and  has  little  tendency  to  improve  the 
social  state  of  the  peasantry.  In  Pest  and  other  places 
subscription  Infant  schools  have  been  established. 

Any  estimates  of  the  state  of  crime  in  Hungary  must  be 
extremely  loose,  owing  to  the  wont  of  proper  returns. 
The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  tbe  lower  orders  are  un- 
doubtedly great  inducements  tn  offences  against  property. 
Cattle-stealing  is  a  common  offence,  and  the  insecurity  of 
garden*  and  field-crops  Is  much  complained  of  by  the 
Industrious  peasant.  Murder,  however,  is  of  rare  occur 
except  in  cases  of  popular  tumult,  the  last  of  which 
tbe  memorable  epoch  of  the  cholera  In  1830  and  1831, 
the  phrenzy  of  the  populace  vented  Itself  In  fearful 
enormities.  The  new  enactments  In  favour  of  the  | 
will  operate  gradually  to  obviate 
>tion. 


I  prisons,  formerly  wretched,  have  of  late 
attracted  attention  in  Hungary,  not  less  than  In 
countries.  Tbe  landowners  of  tbe  country  have  raised 
the  sum  of  30,000  florins  by  subscription,  for  the  erection 
of  a  penitentiary  on  the  American  system.  A  society  of 
ladies  has  likewise  raised  the  sum  of  16,000  flor.,  to  erect  a 
workhouse  for  mendicant*.  At  Gyarmet,  A  red,  Szexard, 
Jeszbeny,  the  old  system  of  imprisonment  has 
I,  at  the  expense  of  the  noble*,  into  tbe  better 


one  of  prison  labour.    This  laudable  spirit  is  spreading 
rapidly  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  castle  of  Munks.es 
is  used  as  a  stale  prison,  and  Szegedin  is 
the  Austrian  government  to 
from  Lombardy. 

The  court  of  lowest  Jurisdiction  for  the  peasant  is  the 
manorial  court  of  his  lord ;  but  In  disputes  between  (he 
peasant  and  tbe  manor,  a  special  court  is  formed  from 
members  of  neighbouring  manorial  courts,  with  the  "  vlce- 
stuhlrichter,"  or  police  magistrate  of  the  district,  and  from 
their  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  "stuhlrlchtcr*a"  court. 
This  court  is  the  tribunal  of  first  Instance  for  the  nobles ; 
but  causes  Involving  more  than  3000  Dor.  come  before  the 
court  of  the  "viee^espann,"  or  sheriff  of  the  county, 
whence  an  appeal  lies,  as  well  as  from  the  "stuhlriehter" 
to  the  "  aedes  jndkeiaria,' '  or  "  ttdri*,"  tbe  proper  county 
court  of  session,  and  thence  to  the  royal  table,  or  court  of 
king's  bench.  The  "  septemwtraltafel"  is  so  called  from 
its  having  formerly  consisted  of  seven  Judges :  It  is  now 
composed  of  four  prelate*,  ten  magnates,  and  four  nobles, 
or  their  representatives,  of  whom  eleven  must  be  present 
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to  form  a  court.  This  Is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  king- 
dom, but  death- warrant*  mast  be  signed  by  the  king.  In 
civil  trial*,  the  greatest  drawback  on  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  the  power  given  to  an  unsuccessful  plain- 
tiff <>f  renewing  his  action  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-two 
years  from  the  former  trial.  This,  with  the  impossibility 
of  selling  noblemen's  lands  in  execution  for  debt,  has  com- 
pletely deprived  landed  property  of  all  credit,  and  has 
rendered  commercial  transactions  in  Hungary  so  insecure, 
that  thry  are  usually  carried  on  only  upon  usurious  condi- 
tions. To  remedy  this  evil,  a  bUI  has  been  brought  into 
the  diet  in  the  present  session  (1840),  to  allow  creditors  on 
bills  of  exchange  summary  redress.  This  measure,  so 
1  for  by  the  wants  of  the  trading  interest,  will 
i  greatly  to  increase  the  commerce  of  Hungary. 
!#.— The  taxation  of  Hungary  is  extremely  mode- 
rate. The  sum  of  3,903,704  nor.  for  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia Is  raised  for  the  support  of  31.500  soldiers ;  besides 
which,  Hungary  pays  100,000  flor.  Croatia  4000  flor .  and 
Transylvania  10,000  flor.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hunga- 
rian noble  guard  at  the  emperor's  court.  Farther,  Hungary 
pays  towards  the  expenses  of  recruiting,  79,235  flor.,  and 
38.533  flor.  for  king's  dues.  Another  tax.  amounting  to  two 
million*  of  flor.,  is  raised  to  Indemnify  the  peasant*  who 
supply  forage  at  a  low  rate  to  the  troop*  quartered  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus,  what  may  be  called  the  direct  taxes  of 
Hungary  amount  to  about  7,000,000  florins,  or  £700,000 ; 
but  they  are  levied  according  to  an  old  law,  which  makes 
them  fall  very  unequally  on  the  different  towns  and  coun- 
ties. Other  imposts  are  raised  from  the  clergy,  and  sepa- 
rate tributes  are  levied  on  the  royal  towns,  and  from  the 
towns  of  Zips.  The  Jews  pay  a  tax  for  toleration,  which 
amounts  to  160,000  florins.  The  profits  of  the  monopoly 
of  salt  have,  most  probably,  been  rated  far  too  high  by  the 
author  of  the  AVaesf*  BtatkraAmmg,  <4  c„  whom  Mr.  Paget 
quotes.  The  entire  produce  of  the  mines  does  not  exceed 
1,340,000  ru  t  ;  so  that  the  revenue  from  it  cannot  well 
exceed  ten  millions.  If  the  domains  be  supposed  to  yield 
1,200,000  norms,  the  mines  and  mint  1,096,000  florins,  the 
post  500,000,  although  each  of  these  items  appears  over- 
rated :  Austria  may  draw  altogether  from  Hungary  the 
sum  of  30,100,000  florins,  about  Jt^ 000 .000.  annually. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  taxes,  the  share  that  tails 
upon  each  county  and  upon  the  great  towns  Is  only  decided 
upon.  The  apportionment  In  the  former  Is  determined  at 
the  county  meetings ;  and  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
towns  seek  each  to  throw^on  the  oUier^bv  no  yery^honour- 


county 
or  local  rates. 


properly  inanageu,  ougni  to  proouce  large  revi 
which,  under  the  present  municipal  systems,  do  i 
the  charges  of  lighting  and  paving.  The  tows 
Szegedin  exceed  ten  German  sq.  m.  in  extent,  or 


year.   Many  of  the  royal  cities,  surh  as 
Hxegedln,  Alc,  have  moat  extensive  town-lands ;  which.  If 
properly  managed,  ought  to  produce  large  re  venae*,  but 

"  i  not  defray 
town- lands  of 
and  yet  four 

i  are  scarcely  able  to  pull  a  carriage  through 
me  streeis  of  the  town,  so  much  are  they  neglected. 

With  respect  to  indirect  taxation,  the  king  claims  the 
right  of  levying  customs'  dues  at  will ;  and  has  surrounded 
the  country  with  a  barrier  of  protecting  duties.  Still  the 
excise  ana  octroi,  or  consumption  dues,  levied  on  the 
larger  Austrian  towns,  are  either  unknown  in  Hungary,  or 
are  raised  by  the  municipalities  as  town-dues,  for  local 
purposes.  Bait  and  playing-cards  are  royal  monopolies. 
Tobacco  la  free.  Even  the  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed 
by  the  crown  in  the  other  states  of  the  empire  is,  as  has 
been  seen,  disputed  by  the  owners  of  Iron  and  coal  mines. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  Hungarian  financial  economy  Is  the 
pride  which  the  nobility  feel  ia  not  being  compelled  to  pay 
road  and  bridge  tolls.  The  principle  of  this  absurd  exemp- 
tion has,  however,  been  abandoned  in  the  new  chainbrtdgc 
between  Pest  and  Buda,  where  all  classes  are  to  pay  toll 
jtuiscriminately. 

The  county  meetings,  which  are  the  nursery  of  patriot- 
ism in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  retteratiani,  and  eengre- 
ratien*.  In  the  former,  the  counly  officers  are  elected ; 
In  the  latter,  accounts  ore  passed,  and  the  county  business 
discussed.  The  number  of  nobles  or  electors  is  between 
300,000  and  300,000 ;  and  as  their  qualifications  are  limited 
aeither  to  property  nor  Instruction,  the  tumultuous  scene* 
which  present  themselves  at  elections,  and  on  other 
bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  occur  - 
i  In  England  at  such  like  meetings.  The  magistrates 
an  ingenious  way  of  manufacturing  votes  for  their 
On  the  candidate's  demand  to  vote,  the  claim,  if 
I  on  the  ground  of  non -qualification.  Is  referred  to 
nty  court  as  a  disputed  point,  wh 
have  influence  enough  to 


i ted  pcrint^where  the  magistrate* 


they  wish.   In  this  wax  the  number  of  the  nobles  b 

annually  increased.  Whoever  purchases  land  of  the 
crown  becomes,  by  so  doing,  a  noble.  At  the  county 
congregations  a  large  amount  of  busuMS*  consists  ia  the 
making  out  of  instructions  for  their  representative*  donas; 
lite  session  of  the  diet :  these  are,  in  fact,  deUgnta  ana 
out  any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to  udliss.ii  so  dot 
of  their  constituents,  to  whom  they  apply  for  directions  on 
all  doubtful  and  difficult  questions.  The  county  meeting 
may  also  recall  a  refractory  member,  and  send  another  in 
his  stead.  The  rights  of  the  nobles  are  based  on  the 
"  A  urea  Bulla,"  granted  to  the  armed  barons  by  King 
Andreas,  in  1233,  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  Magna  Charts 
of  England.  (Paget.  I.  909—413.)  The  noble*,  heme 
mostly  Magyars,  it  follows  that  the  Magyar  nation  has 

In  maintaining  the  consuturjoc 

during  so  I 

is  wholly 


to  the  principle  of  a 


object  of  jealousy  to  the 
opposed  I 


de  nee  as  I 
They 

and  for  allowing  the  majority  of  the  Inhah.  to  he  • 
from  a  voice  in  all  public  business.  The 
Hungary  Into  counties  is  attributed  to  King  1 
the  year  1000.   The  to  /span,  or  lord -lieutenant.  >s 
only  officer  named  by  the) 
lieutenant  of  whom  there  are  usually  two,  is, 
the  common  president  of  the  county  meetings  :  be 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  county  police,  and  prvai 
chief  judge  in  the  county  courts ;  being.  In  fact,  a  kind  of 
sheriff.   The  small  salary  attached  to 
seems  rather  I 
remuneration. 

The  most  important  national  institution,  next  to  tike 
county  meetings,  is  the  diet,  at  which  the  prelates  and 
magnates  formerly  assembled  with  the  depone*  from  the 
counties  and  the  towns.  Since  1543,  the  chambers  have 
been  divided.  The  chamber  of  magnates  is  composes!  of 
the  prelates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran,  a*  primate,  at 
their  head* ;  the  "  barones  et  comites  regal,"  or  peers  of 
the  maim,  ia  two  classes ;  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
with  the  lords- lieutenant  of  the  fifty-two  counties;  and 
the  barons,  summoned  by  royal  letters,  winding  every 
prime  count  and  baron  of  twenty -fire  years  of  ssja.  Mr. 
Paget  states,  that  "the  upper  chamber  has  at  present  no 
power  of  bringing  forward  any  measure,  nor,  I  believe,  of 
proposing  amendments  on  those  sent  up  from  below ;  the 
power  of  veto  or  approval  is  all  that  is  granted  in  it.  Bag 
the  most  extraordinary  anomaly  is  the  undecided  privileges 
of  some  of  their  own  body.  It  It  questioned  whether  the 
nobles  deriving  seal*  from  their  titles  only,  have  an  equal 
right  to  vote  with  those  deriving  their  seats  from  their 
offices  and  estates.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  palatine, 
on  some  occasions,  Is  said  lo  have  deckled  »y  the 
absolute  majority :  '  Vota  non  numerantur,  sed  ponderas- 


tur,'  was  declared  to  be  the  principle,  and  it 
fhe^palatine 


was  for 


who  are 
of 


chamber  of 

representatives,  as  do  also  the 
these  deputies  sit  in  the  second 
speak, 
low 

mittee  of  the 
which  strict 

■  be  can  get  a 

both  chambers 
Among  the  magnnti 

language  has  almost  entirely  fallen  into 
"  personal,"  or  president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  It  at 
the  some  time  chief  judge  of  the  "  royal  table,"  Is  i 
by  the  crown.  When  the  diet  assembles,  the 
of  the  crown  are  first  presented  to  it  for 
these  form  the  great  business  of  each 
sals  also  originate  in  the  lower  chamber,  which, 
agreed  to  by  the  magnates,  are  ntoo  sent  to  the  king. 
If  be  approve  them,  communicates  his  assent  by  a  royai 
"  resolution. "  Many  proposition*  rejected  by  the 
arc  voted  anew  In  every  diet,  under  the  title  of  gm 
in  i ;  and  their  number  has  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  expedient  to  make  a  selection  of  the  anon* 
pressing,  which  are  denominated  f*rr f em  ti  alia .  % 
thus  describes  them : — 

"They  demand  that  Dalmatia,  Transylvania.  Gi 
and  Lndomeria  should  be  Incorporated  with  Hungary , 
that  the  military  frontiers  should  be  placed  under  Use 
command  of  the  palatine,  and  governed  by  Hungarian 
laws ;  that  the  duty  on  salt  should  be  reduced ;  that  the 
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edktt  of  government  to  officers  of  justice  should  be  dis- 
continued; that  the  liwi  Reflecting  the  taxes  oo  the 
clergy  should  be  observed ;  that  the  Hungarian  chancery 
should  be  made  really,  not  men  ly  nominally,  Independent 
of  the  Austrian  chancery ;  that  the  coinage  should  bear 
the  arms  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  exportation  or  gold  and 
silver  should  be  prevented;  that  the  paper  moneys  should 
be  abolished,  and  a  return  made  to  a  metallic  currency ; 
that  the  Hungarian  language  should  be  used  in  all  official 
business;  that  the  fiscal  estates,  such  as  have  fallen  to 
the  crown  oa  the  extinction  of  the  families  to  whom  they 
were  granted,  should,  aa  the  law  directs,  be  given  only  aa 
the  reward  of  public  services,  and  not  sold,  as  at  present, 
to  the  highest  bidder;  and,  lastly,  that  spies  should  not 
be  employed  and  trusted  by  the  Austrian  government  in 
Austria." 

The  Hungarians  attach  great  Importance  to  their  coun- 
try's being  recognized  as  an  Independent  kingdom.  The 
sovereign  is  styled  "king"  la  all  public  acta,  and  the 
regalia  of  the  crown  are  guarded  by  a  special  corps  which 
are  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  the  palace  In  Buda, 
whence  they  are  only  removed,  and  that  with  great  cere- 
mony, for  the  use  of  the  sovereign  oa  state  occasions.  The 
grand  officers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous, 
and  are  tanned  "aula  mintsteriales."  These  are  the 
grand  justiciary  (tads*  rurim).  the  ban  of  Croatia,  the  arch- 
treasurer  (taeemic<?mm  regahum  magisttr),  the  great 
cupbearer  {ftneerna  rum  regal  mn  mag  ),  the  grand  carver 
idaptftrtrwm  regalium  nag  ),  the  master  of  the  household 
(agatonum  rtgalium  nag.),  the  lord  chamberlain  (cubicula- 
riorum  rtg.  Wtag.},  the  grand  porter  < jnnittrum  rtg.  mmg.), 
master  of  the  ceremonies  (cum*  rtgalium  magiiter), 
the  captain  of  the  body-guard  {etipiuneui  nobiti* 
s).  The  klnc  li  represented  by  his  viceroy, 
i  at  Buda,  but  the  grand  chancery 
gat  at  Vienna,  where  the  govern- 

b^heU"Ho^ 


one  regiment  of  . 
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ay  the  diet  amount  to  38,000  men, 
itry,  twelve  hussar  regiments,  and 
there  are  generally  «J,ooo 
on  great  emergencies, 
every  nobleman  turns  out  as  a  soldier,  In  what  is  called 
"the  Insurrection."  The  Hungarian  body-guard,  to  wait 
upon  tbe  king's  person,  consists  of  sixty-two  young  nobles 
presented  by  the  counties.  A  course  of  instruction  in 
military  science*  and  languages  accompanies  the  duty  at 
court,  and  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  officers  lis  to 
prepare  a  number  of  young  men  to  head  "the  Insurrec 
don,"  whenever  It  may  be  necessary  to  call  It  out. 

History. — The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  mentioned 
in  history,  were  known  tn  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Pannonlans.  Of  its  history  during  the  time  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  empire*,  and  the  various  wars  and 
Invasions  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  certain  information. 
Hungary,  however,  had  assumed  the  form  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  sovereign  power 
being  vested  In  the  house  of  Arfrad,  a  chief  of  the  Mag- 
yar race.  This  family  having  become  extinct  In  1301.  the 
Hungarians,  through  the  influence  of  Pope  Boniface  Vffl., 
elected  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  Prance. 
One  of  hb  tons  became  king  of  Poland  In  1370,  and  thus 
his  dominions  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic. 
A  few  reigns  subsequently,  under  Matthias  I.,  Hungary 
comprised  about  256.000  so.  m.,  the  extent  of  the  present 
Austrian  empire.  The  Turks,  soon  after  their  establish- 
ment in  Europe,  began  to  assail  Hungary.  They  were,  for 
a  lengthened  period,  vigorously  resisted,  particularly  by  the 
famous  John  Hunniadee.  In  1596,  however.  Louis  n.. 
king  of  Hungary,  was  totally  defeated  and  slam  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohaor,  and  a  large  part  of  his  do 
minions  fell  Into  their  hands.  On  his  death,  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Austria,  his  brother-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1537,  since  which  time 
tbe  monarch  has  always  been  emperor  of  Austria :  but 
the  Turks  continued  for  many  years  to  hold  the  greater 

K of  the  kingdom.  The  despotic  conduct  of  the  Aus- 
princes  was  most  distasteful  to  the  Hungarian  no- 
bles; and  so  great  was  their  antipathy  to  the  Austrian 
yoke,  that,  in  1683.  they  rose,  with  Tekeli  at  their  head, 
and  called  upon  the  Turks  to  relieve  them  from  servitude. 
Austria,  however,  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  John  Sobieskl 
and  Prince  Eugene,  in  expelling  the  Turin  from  these 
countries,  and  they  were  finally  secured  to  it  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Csrlowltz  and  Passarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  has 
since  been  on  amicable  terms  with  ihe  Austrian  royal 
family ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  em- 
perors, for  many  years,  to  concede  liberal  measures,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  extent  desired  bv  such  men  aa  Snechcn- 


yl,  Bathyany,  Wesselenyl,  and 
reformers  in  the  Hunt;  art  an  diet 

HUNGER  FORD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of : 
partly  in  co.  Berk*.,  hund.  Kentbury  Eagle,  and  partly  In 
co.  Wilts,  hund.  Klnwardstooe,  on  the  Rennet,  36  m.  E. 
Bath,  and  64  m.  W.  bv  8,  London.  Area  of  par.,  4430 
acres  ;  pop.  (Including  the  hamlets  of  Eddlngton  and  Ban 
don-fee),  in  1831,  87*5.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  market-house, 
open  below,  and  having  a  room  above  for  the  txansnct'vm 
of  the  town  business.  The  church,  which  standi  at  tne 
and  of  a  shady  avenue  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a 
handsome  structure,  erected  In  1816,  and  near  It  is  the 
grammar-school.  There  am  also  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents.  Hungerford  hu 
no  manufactures ;  but  there  are  some  extensive  breweries 
and  a  considerable  traffic  arises  from  tbe  circumstance  ol 
the  Rennet  and  Avon  canal  passing  close  to  the  town.  It 
to  a  bar.  by  prescription,  end  is  governed  by  a  constable 
elected  annually  by  the  inhab.,  who  are  called  together  by 
a  brass  horn,  known  as  the  "  Hungerford  Horn,"  and  given 
by  John  of  Gaunt  with  the  charter.  Hungerford  park,  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  town,  Is  a  finely-wooded  domain,  with  a 
mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  recently  erected  on  the  site  of 
a  house  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Markets  on  Wednesday ;  fairs,  laat  Wednesday  in  April, 
Aug.  10,  and  Monday  before  Michaelmas. 

HUNTERDON,  county,  N.  J.  Situated  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  345  sq.  m.  Bounded  8.W.  by 
Delaware  river,  N.E.  by  the  8.  branch  of  Rnritan  river.  It 
contained  in  1840,  80,723  neat  cattle,  27,102  sheep,  36,1(15 
swine  ;  and  produced  76,332  bushels  of  wheat,  190,169  of 
rye,  1382  of  barley,  347,276  of  Indian  com,  490,650  of  oats, 
121,562  of  potatoes.  It  had  eighty  six  stores,  two  fulling- 
mills,  one  woollen-factory,  seven  flouring-mills,  fifty-seven 
grist  mills,  sixty  saw  mills,  eleven  oil  mills,  twenty-three 
tanneries,  thirty  one  distilleries,  one  brewery,  two  potteries, 
one  rope-walk,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers; eighty-six  schools,  2587  scholars.  Pop.  94,782.  Cap- 
ital. Flemingtor 

HUNTER,  p.  t,  Green  en ,  N.  i\  18  m.  W.  GUM,  54 
m.  8.W.  Alhitny,  390  W.    It  contains  Round  Top, 
hi«l»*[  peak  of  CatskUl  mountains,  3804  ft.  above  the  I 
of  Hudson  river.   Organized  In  1813.  Drained  by  t 
rie  creek.  The  Catakill  mountain-house  Is  In  this 
near  the  boundary  of  Catsklll.   It  contains  two  ch 
four  stores,  one  cotton  factory  with  368  spindle* 
sawmills,  five  tanneries;  eleven  schools,  111 
Pop.  2019. 

HUNTERSVILLE.  p.  v.,  capital  of  Pocahontai 
190  m.  W.N.W.  Richmond.  235  W.  Situated  on  Nap's 
creek,  0  ui.  nbuve  its  entrance  Into  Greenbrier  river,  eleva 
ted  over  1800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  jail,  three  stores,  twenty  five  dwellings  and 
about  150  Inhabitants. 

HUNTINGDON,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  partly  in 
eluded  within  tbe  great  level  of  the  Fens ;  being  surround 
ed  by  the  cos.  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and  Bedford  ; 
the  latter  bounding  it  only  on  the  S.W.  Area,  238,000  acres, 
of  which  about  230,000  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Surface  In  the  W.  and  8.  parts  gently  varied,  but 
tbe  N.  and  N  J-;,  portion.  Included  In  the  fens,  is  almost 
quite  flat  This  latter  portion  of  the  county  Is  mostly  in 
grass,  the  other  parts  being  about  equally  divided  between 
tillage  and  pasturage.  Chief  crops,  wheat,  oats,  and  beans. 
Agriculture  Is  In  a  backward  state.  The  land  Is  ploughed 
In  immense  ridges,  by  which  a  great  deal  hi  lost ;  and  it  Is 
frequently  also  foul  and  out  of  order:  turnips  little  cultlva 
ted.  A  good  deal  of  fine  cheese  and  butler  is  made.  The 
sheep,  the  stock  of  which  hi  estimated  at  about  900,000 
produce  long  combing  wool.   Estates  generally  ex 

ate.   Average  rent  of  land.  In  1810.  16s.  lljd- 
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Principal  rivers,  Ouse  and  Nene.  There  are  In  the  fens  two 
shallow  lakes,  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  Ramsey  Mere;  the 
former  containing  above  1550  acres,  and  the  latter  about 
half  as  much :  measures,  however,  are  now  In  progress  for 
draining  the  former.  Huntlngdon-shire  has  four  hundreds 
and  103  pars. :  it  sends  four  vems.  to  the  If.  of  C  two  for 
the  eo.  and  two  for  the  bor.  of  Huntingdon,  the  principal 
town  in  the  eo.  Registered  electors  for  tbe  co.,  in  1838-38, 
2805.  In  1841,  Huntingdon  had  11.897 lnhab.  houses;  11,278 
families;  and  58,699  tnhabs-,of  whom  29,154  were  males, 
and  29,545  females.  Sum  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  m  1838-30,  £24.972.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
in  1815,  £325,964  ;  pn>fiu  of  trade  and  professions  in  do., 
£108.401. 

HmrnsoiKm,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Huntingdon,  of  which  It  is  the  cap-  hund 
Hurrtngrtooe,  on  the  Ouse,  57  m.  N.  Londot^ud  17  m 
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N.W.  Cambridge.  Area  of  pari 
old  bor.  and  the  adjoining  par. 
acre* :  pop.  of  da,  to  1831,  $413. 


pari,  bor.,  which 

of  UodmancheMer, 
The  town  which 


on  a  gentle  slope  N.  of  the  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a  cause- 
way and  bridge  of  ail  arches),  "  consists  principally  of  a 


long  range  of  respectable  brick  houses  running  from  N.  to 
8.,  which  commence  immediately  from  the  bridge,  and 
line  each  side  of  the  N.  road  from  London.  A  few  streets 
and  lanes  branch  off  on  each  side  ;  but  these  are  mostly 
composed  of  inferior  houses.  It  Is  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  there  Is  an  appearance  or  general  Improvement 
and  Increase."  {Bound.  Rn.)  Of  fifteen  churches  once 
standing,  only  two  remain,  though  there  are  four  parishes. 
Both  are  built  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  one  of  them 
has  a  beautiful  pinnacle  tower,  and  a  fine  W.  entrance. 
There  are  four  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  an  old 
grammar-school,  with  two  exhibitions  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tended by  80  boys,  a  green-coat  school  for  30  boys  and  IS 
girls,  a  national  school  with  100  children,  and  three 
Sunday  schools.  The  town  hall,  behind  which  are  the 
shambles,  la  a  stuccoed  building,  comprising  two  court- 
rooms, and  an  s stem biy -room ;  and  close  to  it  Is  the  county 
jail.  A  small  theatre  and  a  race-course  furnish  occasion- 
al amusement  In  summer.  "  No  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  Huntingdon,  nor  is  there  any  trade  of  importance,  except 
in  wool  and  grain :  Its  prosperity,  therefore,  Is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  business  connected  with  posting,  which 
U  owea  to  Its  favourable  position  on  the  great  N  road." 
{Mum.  Bound.  Ktp.)  God  man  Chester,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  seems  to  have  been  once  an  important 
bor.,  Is  now  a  mere  suburb  of  Huntingdon,  chiefly  inhabit- 
ed by  fanners  and  farming  labourers,  and  having  a  pop.  of 
I 1  j  inl«31.   Both  town^were^chartercd  in  the  reign  of 
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i  chief  local" act'of  the  town  being  that  of  25  George  HL 
Huntingdon  has  sent  two  menu,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I ,  the  franchise,  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  being  vested  W  freemen  by  birth,  grant,  or 
purchase.  The  boundaries  of  the  preamu  pari.  bor.  In- 
clude the  entire  parish  of  Godmanch ester,  as  well  as  the 
old  borough.  Registered  electors  In  1836-39, 389.  Markets 
at  Huntingdon  on  Saturday :  Godmanchester  cattle-fair  on 
Easter  Tuesday. 

HtnmNooox,  county.  Pa.  Situated  a  little  8.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  1276  sq.  m.  Watered  by 
Juniata  river  and  Its  tributary,  Raystown  branch.  Organ- 
ised In  1787.  Iron  ore  abounds ;  and  lead,  bituminous 
coal,  salt  and  alum  are  found.  The  Pennsylvania  canal 
passes  along  the  Juniata  river.  The  rail-road  over  the  Al- 
leghany mountain  commences  at  Hollldaysburg,  In  its  W. 
part.  It  contained  In  1840,  34,747  neat  cattle,  26,598  sheep, 
twine;  and  produced  531,816  bushels  of  wheat, 
175,457  of  rye,  345,795  of  Indian  corn,  79,953  of  buckwheat, 
4937  of  barley,  548,959  of  oats,  141,046  of  potatoes.  It  had 
twenty -eight  commission- houses  In  foreign  trade,  119  retail 
stores,  twenty  furnaces,  twenty-seven  forges,  six  fulling- 
mills,  nine  woollen- factories,  four  flouring -mills,  sixty-five 
grist-mills,  183  saw-mills,  thirty-four  tanneries,  fifteen  dis- 
tilleries, two  breweries,  seven  potteries,  four  printing-office  j, 
four  weekly  newspapers ;  one  academy,  30  students,  104 
schools,  1433  scholars.   Pop.  35,484.   Capital,  Huntingdon. 

HumKODON,  p.  b.,  capital  of  Huntingdon  CO,  Pa.,  93  m. 
W.N.W.  Harrisburg,  151  W.  Situated  on  the  W.  side  of 
wn  branch,  at  Its  entrance  into  Juniata  river.  50 
i  Its  mouth.  It  contains  a  brick  court-house,  a  stone 
a  bank,  an  academy,  six  churches,  a  Presbyterian, 


Catholic,  and  an  African  Methodist, 

two  distilleries,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  two 


printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers;  five  schools,  187 
scholars,  about  300  dwellings,  and  1145  Inhabitants. 

HuNnsoDON,  t.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  North  mountain,  a 
continuation  of  Bowman's  range,  pawes  through  Its  N.  part, 
and  Knob  mountain  bounds  it  on  the  8.  It  contains  aev- 
ae  fulling-mill,  four  grist-mills,  eight  saw-mills, 
i  tanneries ;  eight  schools,  335  scholars.  Pop.  1510. 
Hcictikodox,  t.,  Adams  CO.,  Pa.,  13  m.  N.E.  Gettysburg. 
Bounded  W.  by  Bermudlan  creek.  It  contains  two  church- 
es, four  stores,  one  woollen-factory,  three  grist  nulla,  five 
saw -mills,  two  tanneries ;  eight  schools,  395  scholars.  Pop. 
1481. 

HcimnoDon,  p.  v.,  capital  of  Carrol  co.,  Twin.,  98  m.  W. 
Nashville,  783  W.  Situated  on  Beaver  creek,  a  branch  of 
Obion  river.  Incorporated  in  1834.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, Jail,  a  church,  an  academy,  seven  stores,  various 
mechanics  shops  and  about  700  inhabitants. 

HUNTINGTON,  county,  la.  Situated  towards  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  contains  3S4  sq.  m.  Watered  by 
Wabash  river,  and  1U  tributaries,  Salmanie  and  Little  riv- 
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era.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  through  K.  f 
contained  In  1840,  1307  neat  canle,  539  sheep,  1382  swfec 
and  produced  6437  bushels  of  wheat,  46.702  of  Indian  eon, 
9435  of  oats,  6589  of  potatoes,  8518  of  sugar.  It  had 
eleven  stores,  four  grist-mills,  five  saw-mills ;  one  school 
15  scholars.   Pop.  1579.   Capital,  Huntington. 

Hun-tin  utos,  t,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  30  W.  Mmitplas 
15  m.  S.E.  Burlington.  Chartered  In  1763,  first  setUet  in 
1785.  In  Its  E.  part  Is  Camel's  Hump  or  Rump,  as  it  bss 
usually  been  called,  4188  feet  above  tide  water,  one  of  tbr 
highest  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains.  Watered  by  Bobs 
ington  river,  which  flows  Into  Wlnooakl  or  OnJoa  rtvat 
and  affords  water-power.  It  contains  a  church,  rrmm 
to  Methodists  and  Baptists,  two  fulling-mill  a,  one  wmje» 
factory,  one  grist-mill,  four  saw  mills  ;  seven  schools,  Sf 
scholars.   Pop.  914. 

HmmnoTON,  p.  t,  Fairfield  co.,  Ct.,  17  m.  W.  New 
Haven,  49  m.  8.W.  Hartford,  898  W.  Incorporated  ■ 
1789.  Bounded  N.E.  by  Housatonic  river,  which  is  crossrtty 
two  bridges.  It  contains  six  churches,  two  Congrefsxisa- 
al,  two  Episcopal,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist,  three  stores, 
two  woollen -factories,  two  grist-mills,  seven  saw- nulls, 
one  paper-mill ;  five  schools,  103  scholars.   Pop.  13B&. 

Uumtinotoii,  p,  t,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y,  189  ax.  8.  by  & 
Albany,  369  W.  It  extends  across  the  widest  part  of  Lag 
Island.  It  baa  a  harbour  which  sets  up  6  m.  from  Loaf 
Island  sound.  The  v.  at  the  head  of  this  harbour,  ha 
three  churches,  a  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Ul 
1st,  and  about  400  Inhabitants.  The  town  coutai 
stores,  seven  lumber  yards,  two  falling- mills,  two 1 
factories,  nine  grist-mills,  four  saw  mills,  two 
one  pottery,  one  printing  ofhee,  one  weekly 
thirty-one  schools,  1354  scholars.   Pop.  6543. 

Hi : ntisoton.  p.  t,  Lorain  co,  O.,  30  m.  S. 
m.  N.N.E.  Columbus.  376  W.  Wa 
of  Black  river.   It  has  tw 
tlon  743. 

HujrrtxoTOK,  t.,  Brown  co,  O.  -1 
river,  into  which  flows  Three 
school,  SO  scholars.   Pop.  3363. 
on  Ohio  river,  contains  six  stores,  and  i 
logs. 

tinKTMOTOX,  t,  Gallia  co.,  O.    Watered  by 
creek.   It  has  one  sums,  three  grist-mills,  V 
one  tannery,  one  distillery.   Pop.  371. 

Hontixoton,  t.,  Ross  co,  O.   Pop.  116*. 

Huktihotor,  p.  vn  capital  of  Huntington  co-,  la,  V&  s. 
N.N.E.  Indianapolis,  570  W.  Situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
Wabash  river.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  | 
it.  It  contains  a  court-hoi 
and  dwell  men. 

Hl'NTSBURG,  p.  t,  Geauga  co,  O,  175 n.  NX.  ■ 
bus,  334  W.   It  has  one  store,  one  grist-mill,  two 
mills,  one  school,  34  scholars.   Pop.  911. 

HUNTSVILLE,  p.  v,  capital  of  Madison  co,  Ala,  19 
m.  N.N.E  Tuscaloosa.  708  W.  Situated  10  m.  N.  of  Tec- 
nessee  river.  The  streets  are  macadamised  and  kept  re- 
markably clean.  A  large  spring  comes  out  at  the  foot  at 
a  large  rock,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  move  a  fora-j 
pump,  which  raises  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  vuiar> 
with  pure  and  cool  water.  It  contains  a  coon  house,  t 
Grecian  architecture  which  cost  845,000,  a  Jail,  a  hank 
hewn  stone,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  and  cost  880,000,  a  next 
market-house,  a  U.  8.  land  office,  Ave  churches,  a  Presbrt* 
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nan,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
academy,  a  seminary,  and  3496 
are  neat  and  tasteful,  and 

iaW.andcxIendstlT1  '  "" 

Huxtsvillk,  p.  v..  capital 
N.N.W.  Jefferson  city,  961  W. 
a  branch  of  the  E.  Fork  of  Chariton  river.  It 
court-house  and  jail. 

HuirTsviLLK,  p.  v,  capital  of  " 
N.W.  Little  Rock,  1183  W.  I 
a  branch  nf  While  river. 

HUNTLEY,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  town,  and  par  of 
Scotland,  co  Aberdeen,  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  tin 
confluence  of  the  Deveron  and  Bogie,  35  m.  N.W.  Abo- 
deem  I  'op.  of  the  town  and  par.  in  1801,  2868  •  la  IB 
3545.  Pop.  of  the  town  In  1840,  3940.  It  is  neatly  bsft. 
consisting  of  two  principal  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  having  a  handsome  square  or  market  piac* 
in  the  middle.  The  Deveron  is  i ni—il  by  an  aaoro 
bridge  of  a  single  arch.  On  occasion  of  the  srreat  floodset 
1829,  when  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  tt.  above  the* 
usual  level,  only  6  ft  of  the  arch  remained  nnoccupssi 
but  it  received  no  Injury,  and  stands  apparently  as  firm  at 
ever.  A  modern  bridge  of  three  arches  spans  the  B-*> 
In  addition  to  the  par.  church,  the  Episcopalians,  CafiW- 
lics,  and  Independents  have  each  "'"if*1*  In  the 
diate  vicinity  of  the  town  arc  Huntley  lodge 
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HURDWAR. 

castle ;  the  former  a  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon ; 
the  latter,  which  is  in  ruin*,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Gordon 
family:  both  are  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, feudal  superior  of  the  town,  ilunilejr  wai  once 
celebrated  for  Its  manufacture  of  linen ;  but  It  has  nearly 
disappeared.  The  aggregate  number  both  of  linen  and 
woollen  weavers  in  1831  was  sixty-three;  and  the  number 
hat  declined  since.  There  Is  a  thriving  bleach-fleld  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bogle.  The  business  of  brewing  and  dis- 
tillation Is  carried  oa  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  There  are  here  three  branch  banks. 

HURDWAR,  HARIDWAR,  or  GANGA-DWARA 
("  the  gate  of  the  Ganges"),  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  presld. 
Bengal,  prov.  Delhi,  In  lat  29°  5T  N.,  and  long.  78°  *  E. ; 
106  m.  N  .E.  Delhi,  and  famous  from  its  being  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  seat  of  the 

Katest  fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  Is  but  inconsidera- 
,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  point  where  that  sa- 
cred stream  issues  from  the  mountains.  The  pilgrimage 
and  the  fair  are  held  together,  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and 
Europeans,  nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration,  who  have 
been  repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate  that 
from  200,000  to  300,000  strangers  are  then  assembled  In  the 
town  and  Its  vicinity.  But  every  twelfth  year  Is  reckoned 
peculiarly  holy ;  and  then  It  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000 
to  1,500.000,  and  even  2,000,000,  pilgrims  and  dealers  are 
congregated  together  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  N.  In  1810,  which  happened  to  be  a  twelfth 
year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  for  bathing  in  the  Gan- 
ges was  announced  to  the  Impatient  devotees,  the  rush  was 
so  tremendous  that  no  fewer  than  430  persons  were  either 
trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or  drowned  in  the  river! 
The  foreigners  resortirg  to  Hurdwar  fair,  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  consist  principally  of  the  natives  of  Nepaul, 
the  Punjab,  and  Pesbwaur.  with  Afghans,  Usbeck  Tartar*, 
fee.  They  Import  vast  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  cam- 
els, Persian  dried  fruits,  shawls,  drugs,  Jtc.:  the  returns 
are  made  In  cotton,  piece  goods.  Indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and 
other  tropical  productions.  The  merchanis  never  men- 
tion the  price  of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain  by 
touching  the  different  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  ' 


bystanders  gaining  any  information.  During  the 
sway,  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle  were  levied , 
but  all  Is  now  free,  without  lmpu»»  «*  uiotesiauon  of  any 
sort.  Owing  also  to  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  British 
government,  the  moat  perfect  order  is  preserved,  much  to 
the  surpriso  and  satisfaction  of  the  natives  ;  for,  antecedent 
to  our  occupation  of  the  country,  the  fairs  usually  ended 
In  disorder  and  bloodshed.  [Private  Information ;  Ham- 
ilton'* E.  India  Gazetteer  .) 

HURON,  lake,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N  America, 
ties  between  lakes  Superior  on  the  N.W.,  lake  Michigan 
on  the  N.W.  and  W.,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the 
8.  and  S.E.  Its  shape  is  so  Irregular  that  It  Is  difficult  ac- 
curately to  determine  Its  exact  dimensions.  It  lies  between 
43°  5'  and  48°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  between  79°  30*  and  84°  50/ 
W  loo.  Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  la  260  m,  and  along  the 
coast  on  the  south-western  shore,  it  la  360  m.  It  is  100  m. 
in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  In  Its  widest  part ;  but  exclusive 
of  the  bay  on  the  N.F. .  it  is  only  90,  and  hs  circumference 
1100  m.  Its  principal  indentations  are  Saginaw  bay,  ex- 
lending  Into  Michigan,  and  two  others,  one  Immediately 
north  of  Man  item  islands,  and  the  other  south  east  of  them. 
The  latter  called  Georgian  bay.  Is  about  170  m.  long  by  70 
broad.  In  its  greatest  length  and  brendth,  and  Is  not  far 
from  one  fourth  the  slxe  of  the  whole  lake.  Manitou  (or 
Great  Spirit)  Islands,  extend  from  a  peninsula  in  its  S.E. 
through  Its  N.  part,  and  with 


he  United 

passes  along  the  middle  of  the  main 
225  m.  and  between  Lesser  Manitou  and  Drum- 
Islands,  by  what  Is  called  the  middle  passage,  and 
curves  round  to  the  N.  and  W.  25  m.  to  the  entrance  of  St. 
Mary's  river.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  lako  Huron, 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  Is  596  ft,  or  less  than  that 
of  lake  Superior  by  45  ft,  or  than  that  of  lake  Michigan 
by  4  ft  The  greatest  depth  towards  its  W.  shore,  is  at 
least  1000  ft,  and  its  mean  depth  900  ft.,  or  about  300  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  The  largest  of  the  Mani- 
tou Islands,  called  Great  Manltoulin,  is  90  m.  long  and  In 
Its  widest  part,  nearly  30  broad.  The  islands  of  lake  Hu- 
ron are  said  to  amount  to  32,000.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary's  strait  or  river,  those  of  lake  Mi- 
chigan by  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac ;  and  discharges  Its 
own  waters  by  the  river  St.  Clair.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Lake  Nlnisslng  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Francis,  and  of 
lake  Simcoe  on  the  E.  by  Severn  river.  Lake  Huron  is 
subject  to  violent  storms,  which  reader  Its  navigation 
dangerous.  Though  very  deep  it  fas  generally  shallow  near 
the  shores.  It  has  some  fine  harbours,  though  there  are 
no  places  of  much  importance  on  Its  borders. 


HYDERABAD. 

Hcaoir,  river  O.,  rises  In  Richland  co,  and  Hows  through 
Huron  and  Erie  counties,  Into  lake  Erie  at  Huron.  It  Is 
navigable,  by  a  crooked  channel,  six  or  seven  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  has  a  canal  along  Its  border*  to  Milan.  It  af- 
fords good  water-power. 

Humotf,  river,  Mich.,  rises  la  Oakland  county,  and  enters 
lake  Erie  a  few  m.  below  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river.  It 
is  about  60  m.  long,  and  with  its  branches,  affords  extensive 
water-power. 

Hurok,  county,  O.  Situated  In  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  800  sq.  m.  Watered  by  Huron  and  Vermil- 
lion rivers,  and  their  branches.  It  con  taint  J  in  1840,  23,595 
neat  cattle,  28,182  sheep,  31 ,383  swine;  and  produced  164,056 
bushels  of  wheat,  2501  of  rye,  163,293  of  Indian  com,  5446 
of  buckwheat,  148,669  of  oats,  147,328  of  potatoes,  1039 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  It  had  five  commission-houses 
In  foreign  trade,  thirty -six  retail  stores,  six  fulling  mills, 
one  woollen-factory,  three  flourlng-mills,  eleven  grist  mills, 
forty-one  saw- mills,  six  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  two 
potteries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers;  146 
schools,  5119  scholars.   Pop.  23,933.   Capital,  Norwalk. 

Huron,  county,  Mich.,  a  new  and  unorganized  county 
between  Saginaw  bay  and  lake  Huron. 

HcROH,  p.  u,  Wayne  co,  N.  Y.,  183  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany, 
363  W.  Bounded  N.  by  lake  Ontario,  from  which  East 
bay.  Port  bay,  and  Sodus  bay  set  up.  It  contains  four  stores, 
one  fulling-mill,  thirteen  saw-mills  ;< " 
are.  Pop.  1943. 

HcnoH,  p.     Erie  co.,  O.,  111  m.  N.  by  E.  I 
W.  Situated  on  lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  »,,«, 
where  is  a  good  harbour.  It  contains  fifteen  stores,  eight 
or  ten  ware-houses,  200  dwellings  and  about  1200  Inhab- 
itants. The  tot 
trade,  twelve  retail  i 
newspaper ;  two  schools,  I 

Huaos,  p.  t,  Wayne  co., 
W.   It  has  two  schools,  111  scholars.  Pop.  317. 
HUSTON,  t,  Centre  co.  Pa.   It  has  two  stores,  two  fur- 
mill,  four  saw -mil Is ;  two  schools,  t»  scbol- 


iss  five  commission-houses  In  foreign 
stores,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
ools,  64  scholars.   Pop.  1488. 
>ne  co.,  Mich.,  28  m.  8.W.  Detroit,  509 


county,  N.  C.  Sltu*ie4  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
and  contain*  OOO  sq.  m.  Bounded  S.E.  by  Pamlico 
•uuiHi.  The  surface  Is  low  and  extensively  covered  with 
marshes.  It  contained  In  1840, 6411  neat  cattle,  4835  sheep, 
1029  swine ;  and  produced  21,055  bushels  of  wheat,  234, KJ? 
of  Indian  corn,  18,737  of  oats,  56V506  of  potatoes,  45,830 
pounds  of  cotton.  It  had  seventeen  stores,  seven  flouring  - 
mills,  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill ;  five  schools,  138  schol- 
ars. Pop. :  whites,  4009;  slaves,  2198 ;  free  coloured  251 ; 
total.  6458.   Capital,  Lake  Landing. 

HYDEPARK,  p.  t.,  capital  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.,  31  m.  N 
Montpeller,  545  W.  Chartered  in  1781.  Watered  by 
Lamoille  river  and  Its  branches,  which  afford  water-pow- 
er. The  village  in  the  8.W.  part,  contains  a  court-house, 
jail,  and  twenty  dwellings.  The  town  has  two  stores  sev- 
en saw-mills;  eleven  schools,  280  scholars.   Pop.  1080. 

U  roar  axe,  p.  t,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y  ,  60  m.  8.  Albany, 
305  W.  Bounded  W.  by  Hudson  river.  Watered  by  Cram 
Elbow  creek.  It  contains  throe  churches,  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed, Episcopal  and  Methodist,  two  stores,  one  flouring - 
mill,  four  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  schools,  57  schol- 
ars. Pop.  2364.  A  horse  ferry-boat  piles  across  Hudson 
river.  From  two  commodious  steamboat  laadings  boats 
ply  to  New- York. 

HYDERABAD,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hlndostan,  prov. 
Slnde,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  though  not  the  largest  city. 
It  stands  upon  a  rocky  precipice  upon  an  Island  formed  by 


It  could  not  oppose  any  effectual 
to  European  troops.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pentagon ; 
Its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  are  about  23  ft  high,  very 
thick  at  the  bottom,  but  tapering  to  the  top,  and  flanked 
with  round  towers  from  300  to  400  paces  apart  On  one 
side  it  Is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  about  10  ft  wide,  and  8  deep. 
In  Irs  centre  Is  a  massy  tower  unconnected  with  the  works, 
In  which  a  great  portion  of  the  treasures  of  Slnde  are  de- 
posited. When  Colonel  Pottinger  visited  the  place,  about 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  ramparts, 
and  there  were  formerly  2500  bouses  and  several  hand- 
some mosques  within  the  citadel :  at  present.  Sir  A.  Barnes 
says,  the  fortress  is  a  mere  shell,  and  Its  walls  are  going 
rapidly  to  decay.  N.  of  It  Is  the  pettall  or  unfortified  town, 
in  which  most  of  the  inhabs.  reside  in  mod  hats :  there 
are,  however,  some  well  ranptied  shops.  Hyderabad  has 
manufactories  of  arms  of  different  kinds,  employing  about 
1  5th  of  lie  inhabs. ;  and  others  of  embroidered  cloths, 
leather,  fcc.  (Pottinftr't  Btloochittan ;  Bunua't 
and  7>s».  in  Bokhara,  4c. 
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n  t  d •.  *  *.  a o,  a  city  of  the  Deccan,  Hmooetan.  cap.  of  the 
N' nam's  dorn. ;  on  the  Musah,  a  tributary  of  the  Krishna, 
197  m.  WJI.YV.  Mausulipatam,  870  m.  8.K  Aurungabad,  i 

and  100  m.  VVJJ.W.  BeJenoorTtat.  17°  15'  X.,  long.  78°  35' 
E.  Pop.,  Including  iu  suburbs,  estimated  at  200.000.  (Ham- 
Uum't  £.  /.  Ota.  I,  683.)  It  U  about  4  m.  in  length  by  3 
in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  ■tons  wall,  capable  of  re- 

of  predatory  cavalry,  but  no  adequate 
artillery.    Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and 
I;  houses  mostly  of  one  itory  only,  and  built 
of  wood  and  other  combustible  material*.  A 
,  wide  enough  ft*  two  carriages 


the  Musah.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  palace 
and  numerous  m.-sques,  Hyderabad  having  long  been  the 
<tronghold  of  Mohaanaeduuuin  in  the  Deccan.  Within 


are  alac 

N'ixam,  filled  with  European  manufactures.  Hyderabad 
then  called  Baunuggur.)  was  founded  by  Cuttub  Shah, 
about  1585.  it  was  taken  and  plundered  la  1887,  by  the 
troop*  of  Auningzcbe.  The  late  Nizam  transferred  the 
royal  residence  from  Aurungabad  thither,  as  more  ui  the 
centre  of  his  dom~,  and  since  having  been  the  seat  of  gov. 
ind  the  court,  it  has  progressively  increased  In  wealth  and 
population. 

The  territory  of  which  Hyderabad  is  the  cap.,  known  as 
(he  Nizam's  dom.,  extends  between  the  15th  and  21st  degs. 
of  N.  lei.  end  the  75th  and  82d  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  embra- 
cing, together  with  the  provs.  Hyderabad  and  Beeder,  part 
of  Bcjapoor,  Aurungabad,  and  Berar ;  having  an  tree  of 
1 08,000  sq.  bu,  with  a  pop.  of  at  least  eight  millions.  By  all 
accounts,  this  territory  wet  very  badly  governed  by  its  na- 
live  princes,  and  Insurrections  were  frequent.  But,  accord- 
ing to  a  treaty  made  la  leuo,  it  was  provided  that  the  mili- 
ary power  of  Great  Britain  should  be  employed  not  only 
in  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  but  also  In  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  The  British  bound  themselves  to  protect  the 
Nizam  against  all  enemies,  and  to  secure  the  lawful  suc- 
'4<sslon  to  the  throne ;  and  the  Nizam  engaged  to  receive 
and  matnUuii  a  subsidiary  British  force,  to  abstain  from  ail 
Connection  with  other  states,  and  to  carry  on  no  negotia- 
tions except  through  the  British  gov. ;  to  refer  to  us,  and 
to  abide  by  our  arbitration,  on  e^wrs-  occasion  of  dispute 
r,  and  to  assist  us  with  hi*  *uo;k  and 
of  Just  war.  (See  Crate furi,  Ed- 
,**»  tn  Pmrl.  JUpsrt,  Jlppaul.  Ftlittmf;  Haail- 

"h YDRA.^istano*  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the 
coast  of  Argolia,  from  which  It  Is  6  m.  distant ;  tat  37 o  *f 
It,  long.  23°  30-  E.  Area,  50  sq.  m.  Pop,  according  to 
Thiersch,  in  1834, 20,000.  It  is  a  mere  rock,  so  utterly  bar- 
ren as  to  contribute  nothing  wliatever  to  the  maintenance 
of  Its  Inhabitants,  nor.  In  all  probability,  would  It  ever  have 
been  peopled,  unless  Its  Insular  situation  and  the  excellence 
of  Its  harbour  had  pointed  it  out  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  and  o  favourable  situ- 
ation for  commercial  pursuits.  The  town  of  Hydra,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  adjacent  villages  on  the  coast, 
is  the  only  Inhabited  part  of  the  Island,  is  situated  on  the 
V  W.  side,  and  rises  In  successive  tiers,  like  an  amphllhea- 

re,  over  the  harbour,  presenting  from  the  sea  an  extremely 
ocauhful  prospect.  The  streets  are  precipitous  and  uneven ; 
but  the  houses  are  most  substantially  built  of  stone,  with 

pocloua  and  well-furnished  Interiors,  and  are  extremely 
neat  and  clean.  The  harbour,  defended  by  a  battery.  Is 
crescent-shaped,  and  though  small.  Is  deep  and  safe  ;  it  ts 
lined,  through  Its  entire 


with  any  other  power,  I 


port. 

narblo  steeples)  and  a  hell  of 
lie  buddings ;  and  the  educarj 
ted  in  the  days  of  Hydra** 
luted  college,  for 


town,  and  par. 
seme  name 
Pap.  of  pari 
and  four  i 

lands  ne  ar 


sweep,  with  store  houses  and  |  ton.   Reg^red electors,^ I 


war  of  independence  was  very  conn 

and  In  oil?  wine,  ami  other  goods, 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  It  has  now  greatly  fallen  off.  arm 
in  aU  probability  will  never  recover  its  former  p  ipsxltj, 
having  been  chiefly  transferred  to  the  i 
situated  ports  of  Nauplia  and  the  Pinna.  The  If 
most  of  whom  are  Albanians,  and  not  true  Greeks,  wee, 
during  their  prosperity,  which  commenced  In  the  befta 
nlng  of  the  French  war,  the  boldest  seamen  of  ail  Greece, 
and  acquired  large  sums  by  privateering.  During  the  war 
of  independence  they  earneu  for  fkonisoTTi  a  the  character 
of  being  the  most  efficient  and  intrepid  sailors  m  the  Creel 
navy,  and  their  brav 
the  successful  issue 
Qtog..  Sec.) 

UYTUE,  a  cinque  port,  perl,  tor.,  markc 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Bhepway,  hum 
15  m.  K.  Canterbury,  and  59  m.  S.E-  London 
tor,  which  Includes  Sandgatc,  Folkestone 
small  parishes,  la  1831.  0903.  The  town  ■ 
E.  extremity  of  Rouiney  Marsh,  aad  consists  chiefly  of  ace 
long  street,  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  which  la  about  g  uv 
distant,  the  beach  lying  between  being  conaderahly  higher 
than  the  town.  The  church,  a  cruciform  structure,  beuB 
in  the  early  English  style,  and  having  two  towers,  hi  re- 
markable for  Its  elegant  architecture ;  the  living  Is  in  the 
gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  there  are  also  places 
of  worship  far  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents^ 
Two  uauunal  schools,  supported  by  subscription,  were  at- 
tended, in  1834,  by  240  children,  end  16  poor  aged  peosa* 
are  supported  by  an  old  charity  belonging  to  the  town.  Toi 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  court-house,  JaiL  and  theatre. 
'  Ilnhc  prospered  during  the  war,  In  cooscqeence  of  the) 
quartered  tn  the 

formation  of  the 
towers 1 
;  but  Itsj 

It  has  ceased  to  be  a  i 
lory;  and  the  beach  I 
which  are  the  only  vessels  I 
to  land  their  cargoes  only  f 
ploys  a  few  of  the  Inhabitants,! 

labourers."  (Mun.  Bound.  Rep.)  The  corporation,  i 
received  lu  constitution  from  the  general  charters  granted 
to  the  Cinque  Porta,  especially  that  In  90th>  Charles  H, 
has  consisted,  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Ecf  cat 
Act,  of  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  Is  mayor,  and  twelve 
councillors.  Corporation  revenues  in  1839,  £3*4.  Thai 
tor.  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  43d  of  Edward 
II.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  d«.pii»ed 
It  of  one  mem. ;  previously  to  that  act,  the  franchise  was 
vested  In  the  freemen,  made  to  by  birth,  marriage,  or 
gift.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  pari 
nor,  by  adding  to  it  the  liberties  of  Folkestone,  aad  the 
parishes  of  West  I h  t be,  Baltwood,  Chariton,  and  Xcw-ag- 
lon.  Registered  electors,  In  1838-38,303. 
;  fairs.  July  3a  and  Dee,  1. 


"  nunc  prospered  ui 

large-  military  forr*  c 

of  the  expenditure  In 

and  of  the  forts  and  martello  towers  wafcwl 
of  the  coast  Is  studded ;  but  It*  prosperity  hss 
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